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BHUVALOV  [Bomeliiiua  wiitUa  Schouvaixitt),  PETER 
AHORSIVICU.  CODNT  <i837-iS89l,  Ruuiaa  diplomatist,  wu 
bom  ill  iBxj  ol  an  old  RuuUd  family  whicb  rose  lo  datiQciioD 
mnd  imperii  favour  about  the  middle  ol  the  i8th  ceaiuiir. 
Several  of  Ita  membcn  attained  hi^  rank  io  Lhe  army  ajui  the 
dvil  admim^tfatioa,  and  oeic  oE  them  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
foiuderoi  the  Moscow  University  and  the  St  Peteraburg  Academy 
cd  the  Fine  Aits.  As  a  youth  Coual  Petei  Asdnivich  showed 
DO  desiiQ  to  emulate  his  distinfuahed  accestoES.  He  studied 
just  eDough  to  quallTy  for  the  aimy,  and  foE  nearly  twenty  years 
he  led  the  agreeable,  commonplace  lile  of  a  fashionable  officer 
<d  the  Guards.  In  i36t  Court  influence  jecured  for  bim  the 
■ppointment  of  Govemoc-Ceneial  of  the  Baltic  Pcovinies,  and 
In  that  position  be  giive  eviden«  of  so  much  oUural  ahilit/  lud 
tact  that  in  iS66,  when  the  revotutionuy  EenaeDtation  in  the 
yoQSiet  section  ol  tlie  educuled  daues  made  it  advisable  to 
plarc  at  the  head  of  the  potitiuJ  police  a  man  of  sccptional 
intelligence  and  energy,  he  wii  sekcied  by  the  emperor  ior  the 
pose    In  additloa  to  h^  regular  fundi 
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,uch  wodc  of  a  confidential,  delicate  i 


n  in  1873.   Jhe  o! 
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difficulties  crated  by  the  advance  of  Riosia  in  Central  Asia, 
but  he  ms  intttscted  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Uk  marruige  of  (be  grand  duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna  with  (he 
duke  of  Edinbui^,  which  took  place  in  January  of  the  foUowLn^ 
year.  At  that  time  the  empeior  Aleiander  II.  was  anxious 
lo  estiifalish  cordial  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  tfaougbt 
this  abject  -mi^t  best  be  attained  by  ^pointing  as  his  diplo- 
mitic  igtiCKnUtive  at  the  British  Court  the  man  who  had  con- 
dstted  KKXtnfuUy  ibe  recent  malrimonial  nefotiations.  Count 
Shirriknr  wu  accocdingly  appointed  ambaBador  to  London; 
and  ba  justified  his  selection  by  the  eitnordinary  diplosutic 
aldlity  be  diqdayed  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  iS7r-;8 
4od  the  subsequent  negotiations,  when  the  relations  between 
Buoia  and  Gnat  Britain  were  stnined  almost  to  the  point  of 
nqilure.  After  the  publication  of  the  treaty  of  San  StefsDO, 
which  sstooishcd  Europe  and  seemed  to  render  a  nmflict  tuevit- 
■ble,  be  concluded  with  Lord  Salisbury  s  secret  convention 
wUCb  eaibled  Ibe  two  powers  to  meet  in  congrets  sod  God 
a  pacific  iaiutlan  for  all  the  questions  at  issue.  In  the  ddibeis- 
dom  >ad  discussioni  of  the  coDgress  he  pbiyed  >  leading  part, 
""' '  ' ds  country  with  a  de«t(  " ''"'" 

re  profoundly 


demned  bim  u  (00  ooucilialoiy,  and  reproached  him  with  having 
needlenly  given  up  many  of  (he  advantages  second  by  the  war. 
For  a  time  Aleunder  IL  rented  the  popular  clamour,  but  in 
Uie  autumnal  iSjfi,  when  Fiioce  Bitmaccii  assumed  an  attitude 
of  hostility  lowajds  Kussi»,  Count  ShuvUov,  who  lud  been 
long  regarded  aa  too  unecable  to  BismarcLian  ioSucDce,  wu 
recalled  from  hia  post  as  ambassador  in  London;  and  after 
living  lor  nearly  ten  yean  in  retirement,  he  died  at  St  Petersburg 
in  ii&>.  (D.  M.  W.) 

SHUYA,  a  town  in  the  govemmenl  of  Vladimtr,  6B  m.  by  nil 
N.B.  of  the  town  (^  Vladimir.  Ii  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  cf 
the  cotton  and  linen  mdusErics  in  middle  Russia.  It  is  built  on 
the  high  left  bank  ol  the  navigable  Tesa,  a  trihuta^  of  the 
Klyasma,  with  two  suburbs  on  the  right  bank.  Annalists  mei^ 
liOQ  princes  of  Shuya  in  noi.  lis  irsi  Imcn  manufaclurea  wen 
established  in  1:55;  but  in  iSoo  its  population  did  not  ciceed 
1500.  In  iSSi  it  had  I9,s6o  inhabitants,  and  ig,$6S  in  1S9T. 
Tanneries,  cipedilly  for  tlie  prqMralion  of  iheepskinsi-videly 
renowned  thisughout  Russia — still  maintain  their  uoportancc, 
although  this  industry  has  migrated  lo  a  great  extent  to  the 
cDuntiy  distiida.  Tie  cathedral  (1790)  is  a  large  building,  with 
five  gill  cupolas.  Nearly  evtty  village  in  the  vidnity  has  a 
specially  ol  ita  own — brides,  pottery,  wheels,  toys,  paddng- 
Iwies,  looms  and  olber  weavmg  implements,  house  fumilun, 
sieves,  combs,  booti,  gloves,  felt  goods,  csndlei,  and  so  on.  The 
manufacture  of  iinen  and  cotton  In  the  villages,  as  well  as  tba 
preparation  and  manufacture  of  iheep^Ins  and  rough  gloves, 
occupies  about  40.000  peannta.  The  Shuya  Dttrchanti  Can? 
on  an  active  tmlc  in  theae  products  allovetXussia,  and  in  con^ 
spirits,  salt  and  other  food  stuQs,  imponed- 

GHWBBO,  a  town  and  dieliict  in  the  Sagaing  divisioD  of  rppel 
Burma.  Tlie  town  is  situated  in  the  midsl  of  a  rice  plain,  u  m.' 
by  ran  NX  from  Uaadaiay;  pop.  (1901)  9636.  It  is  of  l^tortc 
interest  as  the  birthplace  and  capital  of  Alompra,  the  fotmdef 

an  important  military  cantonment;  but  only  the  wing  of  n 
European  regiment  is  now  stationed  here-  Tht  area  of  the 
district  is  j6j4  aq.  m.;  pop.  (i^i)  )S4,84i,  showing  an  increase 
of  34.%  in  the  decade-  It  lies  between  the  Katha,  Uppa  and 
Lowo-  CMndwtn  and  Mandalay  districts.  Tie  Irrawaddy  forma 
lhe  dividing  line  on  the  east.  The  physical  featuiti  of  ilia 
distrid  vary  considerably.  Tlie  Minwun  range  runs  down 
ig  the  Irrawaddy.    In  the  norlk 
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Sagaing  fma  Ibe  Upper  Cbbdwin.  Betwcea  lime  nnco  and 
OD  bptb  tidea  or  the  Mu  ii  a  plain,  unbiokcD  except  [oi  some 
isobtcd  faiUi  in  the  nonli  and  nonh-oit  and  iIk  loo  SuUung-oi 
range  in  the  »uib-casl.  The  grealcr  put  ol  thli  plain  ia  a  ike- 
growiog  iiact.  but  os  Ihe  >lopiE«  grauod  maiie.  milJeti,  Kiamum, 
coUon  and  peas  arc  raised.  A  good  deal  of  sugar  ia  alio  produced 
from  groves  of  Ihe  lari  p*lm.  The  Mu  river  ii  navigable  lor 
tbiee  months  in  ihe  year,  from  Judc  to  August,  but  in  the  dry 
■eaaon  it  can  be  fordetl  *1mo>t  anywhere.  A  good  deal  of  ailt 
b  ptoduced  in  a  line  wbkh  cloaely  foUowi  the  railway.  Coal 
has  been  worked  al  Lelkokpm,  nor  the  Itiawaddy. 

The  Ye-u  nscrved  foieit*  ua  much  marc  valuable  than  those 
to  the  cast  on  the  Miowun  and  the  Mudcin.  Extensive  inigatioD 
works  existed  in  Sbwebo  district,  but  they  fcH  tnlo  disrepair 
inKingThibaw'stime.  Chief  of  these  was  the  Mahananda  Uke- 
Tbe  old  works  have  leeinlly  been  in  process  of  iwlonition,  and 
in  iQo6  ihe  main  canal  was  fonnaily  opened.  The  rainfall 
follows  the  valleys  of  the  Mu  and  the  Inawaddy,  aod  lolva  the 
lesl  ol  the  disttici  comparatively  dry.  It  vaiies  fiDDi  an  avenge 
of  19  lo  49  in.  The  average  temperalure  barf"  in  the  hot  aeason, 
o  60°  or  61*  in  Ihe  cold 
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minimum  readings  being 

EIALKOT,  or  Sealeote, 
in  the  Lahore  diviuon  of 
alalion  on  Ifae  Nonh-Westem  rulway,  b  Ji  a.  N.E.  of  Lahore. 
Pop.  (ijoi)  S7,0S6.  It  is  a  military  cajilonment,  bring  the 
beadquaners  of  a  brigade  in  the  and  division  ol  the  nonbera 
army.  There  are  rcmaini  at  a  fort  dating  from  about  the  loth 
ceniuiy:  hut  the  mound  on  which  they  stand  is  traditionally 
aupposed  to  mark  the  lite  of  a  much  earlier  stionghaid,  aod  some 
Bulhorities  identify  it  with  Ihe  aucient  Sakata  or  SagaL  CHber 
IDcient  buildioga  are  ihe  shrine  of  Biba  Naqak,  the  first  Sikh 
Guru,  thai  of  Ihe  MahommedsQ  Imam  AU-ul-hakk  and  Raja 
Tej   Singh's  temple.    The  lown  has  an  eilenaive  trade,  and 

doth  and  Bhairi^dginE.  Tboc  are  Smttiah  and  Amolcaa 
misaiona,  a  Scottish  misdoD  tninlng  inatltDtloii  and  an  art* 

The  DisniCT  of  Suum  has  an  ana  of  iggi  *q.  ra.    It  1* 

an  oblong  trad  of  country  ocoipying  the  submontane  portion 
of  the  Kechna  (Ravi-Cbenab)  Doab,  fringed  OD  either  ^e  by  a 
Hne  d(  fresh  alluvial  soQ,  above  which  rise  the  fai^  banks  thai 
fonn  the  limits  ol  the  river-beds.  Tie  Degh,  which  rises  in  lbs 
Jimmu  hills,  Iraveises  the  district  paraltei  to  the  Ravi,  Bad  is 
IlkewiaefringedbylowaDuvialioil.  The nonh^asttm boundary 
Es  lom.  dislanl  from  the  outer  line  of  the  Himalayas;  but  about 
midway  bet oeen  Ibe  Ravi  and  iheChenabiaa  bigb  dsrud  tract, 
extending  from  beyond  the  border  and  Btretcbing  far  into  (he 
district.  Galliot  b  above  Ihe  average  of  the  Punjab  in  feitllity. 
The  upper  portloa  is  very  productive:  but  tfae  aontltem  ponton, 
farther  TTHwvtd  from  Ihe  influence  of  tbe  tains,  shows  a  marked 
dHiease  of  feiiility.  Tfae  dblrict  b  also  waicKd  by  nooiemii 
small  torrents;  and  aevenl  swamp*  or  ^jlriJi,  srattertd  trver  Ibe 
face  of  Ihe  country,  are  of  consMeiable  value  a*  reMrvcun  of 
BuiptuB  water  for  purposa  of  irrigation.  Sialkoi  b  reputed  to 
be  healthy;  it  a  free  from  exceisivc  heat,  judged  bylbecommon 
■tandard  of  tfae  Punjab;  and  its  average  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  ]5in.  near  the  bDla  to  19  in.  in  Che  parts  fartbeat  from  them. 
Tfa*  pi^ulalkKi  in  1901  waa  i^Sj.^oo,  showing  a  decreoseofj^ 
as  against  an  bicrease  of  ti%  in  Ihe pRviou* decade.  Thisb 
ei[J«fBed  by  the  fact  that  Sialkot  contributed  over  100,000 
penons  to  the  Chenab  colony  (;.f.).  The  ptindpal  cnps  lie 
wheal,  bariey,  maiie,  millcU  and  siigBi.«ane.  Tba  dbuict 
is  QosMd  by  ■  btanch  of  tbe  Nortb-Westem  lallny  from 
Waiirabad  [o  Jammu. 

Tie  eariy  hblory  of  Sialkot  is  dotely  hiterwovea  with  tbit  of 
the  rest  of  the  Punjab.  Ii  was  in—™''  by  tbeBrftbtaifUf  tbe 
second  Sikh  wu  in  iG4q;  aince  thjen  lU  ma  bu  been  consider- 
ihly  reduced,  auumlng  Its  ptcMDiptDpoMiaulniKT.  During 
tbe  Mutbiy  of  185T  the  native  troops  pluodeied  the  tnuuiy 
lad  desln^ied  all  the  ncwds,  wboi  moM  of  Uw  Eunpeu 
mideni*  took  nitiga  ia  tbe  tet. 


HAM  (known  to  its  inbabilanta  as  Vaug  TiaCi,  an  ind» 
pendent  kingdom  of  tbe  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  or  Further 
India.  II  lies  betmeB  4*  le'  aod  10°  ij'  N.  and  belwein  96*  30' 
and  loe'  E.,  and  b  bounded  N.  by  the  Britbh  Shan  Suits  and 
by  tbe  Fmcb  Lacs  tounlry,  E.  by  the  French  Xaos  countiy 
and  by  Cambodia,  S.  by  Cambodia  and  by  the  Cull  of  Siam, 
andW.  by  Ihe  Tenasaerim  and  P^u  divisions  of  Burma.  Apart 
of  Siam  which  eilends  down  the  Malay  Perunsula  b  bounded 
E.  by  tbe  Gulf  of  Siam  and  by  Ihe  South  Chiim  Sea.  S.  by  Briluh 
Malaya  and  W.  by  the  lower  pan  of  Ihe  Bay  o(  Ben^  Tbe 
total  area  a  about  110,000  sq.  m.    (For  map,  see  Ihxi-China.) 

Tba  CDunlfy  may  be  best  considered  (HgnphicaUy  in  lour 
parts:  the  northern,  including  ihe  drair^e  ares,  of  tbe  four 
riven  wbich  unite  near  Pak-Nam  Fo  lo  form  Ibe  Mrnam  Chao 
Fbaya;  tbe  eastern,  including  Ihe  drainage  area  of  the  Nam  Mun 
river  and  its  tributaries;  Ihe  central,  irvluding  the  drabuge 
am  of  the  Mekkng,  the  Menam  Chan  Phaya  and  Ihe  Bang 
Pakong  rivers;  and  tbe  aouihem.  including  that  part  of  Ibe 
country  which  b  silualed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Nonbera 
Siam  b  about  60,000  aq.  m.  in  area.  In  general  appearance 
it  b  a  aeries  of  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  lying  N.  arul  5.^  merely 
gently  sloping  acclivities  in  the  S.,  but  rising  into  precipiloua 
mountain  masses  in  ihe  N.  Between  these  ranges  flow  Ihe 
rivers  Meping,  Mewang,  Meyom  and  Menam,  lui}jii!ent  shallow 
alreams  in  tbeir  upper  reaches,  but  slow.moving  and  deep  wbere 
they  near  the  poinia  of  juncIIorL  The  longest  of  them  is  over 
150  m.  from  ill  source  to  its  mouth.  The  Mepiog  and  Mewing 
on  the  W.,  rising  antoog  Ihe  lofliest  ranges,  ai«  rapid  and 
navigable  only  lor  small  boats,  while  Ibe  Meyom  and  Henam, 
the  easlero  pair,  allotd  paaaage  for  lar^  botia  at  all  Haons 
and  for  deep  draught  river  steamers  during  tb«  Bood-tine.  Tbe 
Menam  ia  Ibe  Urgest,  deepest  and  most  slug^ib  of  tb«  Iblil, 
and  in  many  ways  rcscmbla  its  continuation,  the  Houm  Cba»- 
Phaya  lower  down.  On  ihe  W  the  river  Salwcen  and  ii*  iilbuti>]r 
the  Thoung  Viu  form  the  frontier  between  tbe  Siam  and  Bunn*  for 
■ome  distance,  drdoing  a  part  ol  northern  Siam,  wUIb  In  ths 
far  DOitb-eiil,  lot  a  few  miles  below  Chieng  Sen,  the  Mekonf 

tbe  four  riven  lie  fertile  and  are  iohabiled  by  a  DOntfderable 
populitioa  of  Siamese.  Farther  north  the  country  li  peopled 
by  Laos,  latlered  lo  villages  along  all  the  river  banks,  ind  by 
numerous  («mmunlties  of  Shan,  Karen,  Kimoo  md  otbtr  triba 
living  in  the  uplands  and  on  ibe  hilltopa. 

Eutem  Siam,  tome  70,000  sq.  m.  in  iiei,  ii  cndrded  by 
well-defined  boundaries,  the  great  river  Mekong  dividing  rt 
clearlyfiomFrenchLaoBontheN.  and  E.,  the  Fiuni  Dang  Rek 
bill  range  from  Cambodia  on  the  S.  and  the  Dom  Pia  Fai  range 
from  central  Siam  on  the  W.  Tbe  right  bank  of  the  Mekoog 
being  closely  flaidied  by  an  almost  continuous- hilt  lanse,  the 
wbcde  of  this  part  of  Siam  Is  pnciically  a  btip  baain,  the  bottom 
of  which  b  a  plain  lying  irnm  loo  to  300  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
Ihe  sides  hill  ranges  of  between  looo  and  looo  ft.  devation. 
Tbe  plain  is  lor  the  moai  pan  sandy  and  almoal  banoi,  subject 

10  heavy  Sooda  In  the  rainy  season,  and  to  Kvtre  diooght  in  Ihe 
dry  wealbtT.  The  bilb  are  clothed  with  a  tUn  ihadelcai  growth 
of  stun  ted  forest,  which  only  bete  aod  thoe  assumes  the  chanctce- 
Istics  of  ordinary  jun^  He  liver  Nam  Mna,  wUch  a  peikain 
100  m,  long,  ha*  a  large  number  of  tribuiria,  cbiif  of  wUiA 
btbeKimSI.  Tberiveraowt  eastward  and  liUtiDto  the  Mekong 

11  1;°  ao'  N.  and  10^  40'  £.  A  good  waj  {aithtr  IWIIb  two 
snail  ilvtn.  the  Nam  Knm  and  the  Nam  Song  Knm,  tbo 
tiibntnia  ol  tbe  Uekongi  drain  1  mull  part  of  Bsiem  Siam. 
Newly  two  niUioD  pei^tle,  miied  Siameie,  I^o  and  Cambodian, 
pnbtbty  amODf  tbe  poorcM  peasuCiy  in  the  mijd,  iqipon 

ititoee  in  tbia  inhoipiiable  re^on. 

Central  Siam,  satimated  at  p.ooc  sq.  m.  in  area,  b  the  beut 
of  the  kingdom,  the  home  of  the  greater  part  of  its  pc^nilalioD, 
if  nine-tentbi  of  its  wealth.    In  gensal  amieai- 

i  gently  to  the  *ea  in  ihe  S.  and  round  tbe  imw 
CuU  ol  Siam,  and  with  a  lung  atrip  of  moontainous  n-baud 
10  the  S.E.    The  wouBtaJB  luge  m  the  W.  ia  a 


SIAM 


IK  of  the  nnca  of  BBiOaiii  Stun,  wtdch, 
atatdint  Mill  futitr  mthwutt,  ultinutcly  foimi  the  bukboiw 
of  the  Hubiy  PeaiuulL  Iti  rid(c  ii  the  bounduy  between 
(atral  Si*iB  and  Bunu.  The  higbEit  peak  henibouts  I> 
Mogadok,  5000  ft.,  doK  to  the  bolder.  (>n  tbe  E.  the  Dom 
tU  Fii  tbiows  up  >.  poLDt  aver  4000  ft.,  and 
noge  irlBcfa  ditido  tlw  numw.  liitond,  Chuiliiiiui  tad  Krat 
diitricti  from  Cunbodu,  hu  tlv  Cbemui,  Siidu  ind  Kmoch 
heights,  between  3000  ud  ;«»  lu  The  Meklang  river,  which 
drum  tbe  westero  puts  of  centnl  Suun,  liui  j'  ' 
border  nuge,  follows  t  caune  a  Uitle  E.  of  S,,  ut 
■ea  Bt  the  wotent  mrner  of  the  hiaer  gulf,  lome 
from  its  source.  It  is  ■  rapid,  shallow  strain,  subject  to  sudden 
rbes.  and  navigable  for  small  beau  cnly.  The  Bang  Fakoug 
tivs  rises  aiDDDg  tbe  Wattijia  hills  on  the  e 
between  the  Battambong  pn>vince  of  Cajnbodia 
flows  N.,  then  W,,  then  S,,  describing  a  senudrde  through  the 
fertile  district  of  I^chim,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  nonh-east 
comer  of  the  inner  gulf.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  about 
100  m.  long;  its  current  is  sluggish,  but  that  o[  its  chief  tributary, 
the  Nakhon  Nayok  river,  is  rapid.  IIm  Bang  Pakong  is  navi- 
gable tor  steamers  of  small  draught  for  about  jo  m.  The  Menam 
Chao  Fhaya,  the  principal  river  of  Siam,  fkiws  from  the  point 
where  it  is  formed  by  the  iunction  of  the  rivers  of  northern  Si 
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gulf  about  itiidoay  between  the  Meklong  and  Bang  Pakong 
mouthc  In  the  ndghboorbaod  of  Cbainat,  40  m.  below  Faknam 
Foh,  it  throws  off  three  bnocbcs,  the  Suphan  river  and  (lie 
Henam  Not  on  the  right,  and  the  Lopburi  river  on  the  left  bank. 
The  latter  two  rejoin  the  parent  stream  at  points  consideTably 
lower  down,  but  tlw  Si^han  liver  remains  distinct,  and  has  an 
outlet  of  its  own  to  the  aea.  At  a  point  a  Uttle  more  than  hall- 
way down  its  course,  ibe  Menam  Chao  Fhaya  receives  the  waters 
of  its  only  tributajy,  tbe  Nam  Sak,  a  good-sized  strtatn  which 
rises  in  the  east  of  Donbem  Siam  and  waters  the  most  easterly 
part  (tbe  Pechabun  valley)  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Menam  Cbso  Phaya  lies  through  a  perfectly 
flat  country.  It  is  deep,  fairly  rapid,  subject  to  a  regular  rise 
■nd  flood  every  autumn,  but  not  to  sudden  freshets,  and  is 
■fleeted  by  the  tide  50  nu  inland.  For  so  ra.  it  is  navigable 
for  vessds  of  over  1000  tons,  and  were  it  not  for  the  enormous 
sand  bar  which  lies  across  the  mouth,  ships  of  almost  any  si^e 
could  Ue  at  tbe  port  of  Bangkok  about  that  distance  from  the 
sea  (sec  BiiloiOk).  Vessels  up  to  300  tons  and  19  ft.  drau^I 
d  more,  and  beyond  that  ptnnt 
ught  launchfB  can  navigate  tor 
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of  sill  which  during  flood  season  is  deposited  ov 
plain  to  the  great  enhancement  of  its  fertility.  TlKre  is  prac- 
tically no  forest  growth  in  central  Siam,  eiccpl  00  the  slojiss  of 
the  lulls  whicb  bound  this  section.  The  rest  is  open  rice-land, 
■IteraMbig  with  great  stretches  of  grass,  reed  jun^  and  bamboo 
scrub,  much  of  which  Is  under  water  for  (juite  three  months  of 

Southern  Siam,  which  has  an  srea  of  about  »,ooa  sg.  m., 
consBts  of  that  part  of  tbe  Malay  Peninsula  which  belongs  to  the 
Siamese  kingdom.  It  extends  fiom  10°  S.  southwards  to 
S°jj'N.  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  (06°  35'N.  on 
the  east  coast,  between  which  points  stretches  the  frontio'  of 
British  Halaya.  It  is  a  strip  of  land  narrow  at  the  north  end 
and  widening  out  towards  the  south,  consisting  roughly  of  the 
continuation  of  the  mountain  range  whidi  bounds  central  Slam 
on  the  W.,  though  tbe  range  appears  in  certain  parts  as  no  more 
than  a  chain  of  hillocks.  Ilie  inhabitable  part  of  tbe  land 
consists  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  range  with  ihe  valleys  and 
small  aQuvjal  plains  which  lie  between  Its  spurs.  The  remainder 
b  covered  for  the  most  part  with  dense  forest  containing  several 
kinds  of  valuable  timber.  The  coast  both  east  and  west  is  much 
hdented,  and  is  studded  with  islands.  The  rivers  are  smalt 
and  thallow.    The  highest,  mountain  is  Kao  Luang,  an  almost 

lie  tbe  most  fertile  lands  of  this  section,  and  near  which  are 


rituated  the  towns  of  BaiMloD,'Nikhoii  Sri  l^mraarat  (Lakhan) 

and  Patalung,  ss  wtllai  many  vQlages. 

Cwfoty,'— Very  little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Slam.   Itameart 
to  be  CDBipoaed  chiefly  of  Palaeoioic  rocks,  concealed,  in  tbe  plains, 

by  QuBIenary,  and  poseildy  Teniaiy,  tf-~-i~      "— -  ' 

Prabaag.  JusI  beyood  tbi  border,  in  Frh 


rke  with  [Jsjits  liiiuiu  totboae.of  the  Kaniganj  betb;  and  violet 
<s  *rilh  Dkyaaiam,  supposed  to  be  tbe  equivalents  ol  the  Panchs 
B  of  ladla.   All  these  beds  strike  froiB  nonh^ait  to  south-west 


Tiane.  the  Mebmg  passes  through  a  oorge  cut  in  ■ 
and  schists  with  a  sunilar  strike;  whik  at  Lakhon 
inclined  hnestoiies  whkh  strike  noith-WBt. 

CKMitt.— Although  eoervatiag,  the  dimate  U  Ssm,  as  is  natuiai 
[ion  thepoutloaet  tbeawBIiy,  BBot  oneof  otTCDes.  The  wet 
season — M^  to  Oiitober— coinsponA  with  the  prevalence  of  Ihe 
esuth-snt  mposooa  in  the  Bayol  Bei^    The  full  fame  of  Ibe 

whae  Ih*  nkfall  at  lEtefgid  is  nwr  igft  aad  at  Houlmein  l«i  in., 
that  of  Bangkok  ssldDm  oceeds  ga,  and  Chiengmal  records  ao 
average  ol  about  41  in.  Puket  andXhsntaboD,  bdni  both  oa  a  lea 
Bbore.  in  this  beason  experience  lough  ireadier  and  a  heavy  rainfall; 
Ibe  lalter.  bring  farther  from  tbe  eqaalor,  b  tbe  worse  off  in  thb 
rcspecL  Ai  this  period  the  tempenture  is  generally  Doderate, 
^  to  75°  F.  St  mgU  and  75*  to  85*  by  day:  but  breaks  la  the 
rains  occur  which  are  hot  and  steamy.  Tbe  ccol  season  begins  with 
the  coniinencement  of  the  north-east  moniooB  in  tbe  Chins  Sea  in 
NDvember.  While  ^sm  enipn  a  dry  cKmate  with  cool  nights  (the 
dtamoniefer  St  niglit  often  tailing  to  40*— 50*  Fm  and  seldoo  beiaf 
over  90*  in  ihe  shaile  by  day),  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Maby  Feahi- 
1  the  full  fans  of  the  noclh^asterlysslea  fmm  tbe  sea. 
Lto  Februsjy,  when  the  northeriy  current  begins  to  lose 
^  .,. y  _.  ,.__,__  _,  ^j  ,^  pr "■  -  -  '    -■     - 


nf,  rattans,  and  ufflDar  palms  with  long  flenblc 
Idle  region  W  Ac  great  rIee-Eetds, Ifa ■■ 

.nd  Ibe  nniaf  tro^cat  plants  ol  cuIive 


._ s  of  Burma' 

and  the  Shan  States  with  those  tt  Habya,  farther  south,  and  of 
Cambodia  to  -"- "-       -     " ■-  '-  -' ■-"  ' - 

anca  palms,  and  Ih , , 

temporate  uplands  of  tbe  Interior,  as  about  Liang  habang,  Hima« 
'-yan  aad  Japsnae  apedes  oena— oaks,  pins,  cbeitnuu,  rndi 
id  great  ai^  Ireci.  napbenlea,  hoseywidiJe,  vines,  laiihaeea, 
ukorauar.   aoenioncs  and    Vioiauae;   there  are   nisEiy   valuable 


valuable  fnrest  product 
■—• ■  for  boat-building,  m. 

the  Diflmaupm  fc  ..        „      ....     ,    _  .    .._ 

I  ebony,  rattaiL  Amooc  the  chief  productions  of  Ibe  pUias 
_.  -  .  ice  (the  stapb  oport  of  the  countiy) ;  pepper  {chiefly  f ror~ 
Chaalabun) ;  Hiih,  sago,  sugarcane,  coco-nut  and  betel,  FUmyn  a 
gar  and  attap  palms;  many  fmms  cf  banana  sod  ocbev-fniil 
ch  as  durian,  oiange-pommelo,  guava,  bread-fruit,  mango,  jsc 
lilt,  ptotflppke,  cnstarvtapple  anamangosleeA. 
Pamm. — Few  countries  are  so  well  stocked  with  big  game  as  i. 
Chief  of  animals  is  the  dephani,  which  roxms  wild  in  brge 
sognt  and  tamed  by  the  people  for 
*■■  ■  ■  '^  other 


is  enenslvely  ei 


iSk'bi 

_.._^  „     tamed  by  the  people  fo 

.  leopard,  Bshldg-cat,  leopard-car.  and  othe 

., .. welTBs  tbe  honey-bear,  Uige  itoib-bear,  ana 

one-  and  two-homed  rhinocenis,  occur.  Amonff  Ibe  great  wild 
i  Ibe  lormidahle  gaur,  or  eeladang,  the  oanting.  and  the 
Valch  The  goat  analnpc  is  found,  and  several  varieties 
wad  ^,  several  species  of  . 

..._ xnut  bdng  the  flying-fox.  as 

especiany  the  giMioit — are  sIbd  mr-  — ^' 

waters  ol  Siam  arc  particularly  lichjo  fish.    Tbe  crocodile  is 
idCambMlia. 

See  £.  loubeit  m  F.  Gamier,  Voyati  d'tifltnim  n 
CliM  (Pans.  IS731.  vdL  u.:  Counillon,  Dixumna  tout  1. 
riladt  tf^Sfiqat  iii  amnmi  it  Liaxt  Piaiani  CCackim 
Campui  mJu  (iB96]i  cxiiii.  1130-iuJ- 
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ftUoNloali.— A  cenaia  of  tbe  lunl  papulatiaa  wu  ukis  lor 

the  first  tiine  In  i^oj.  Tbt  &m  uona  of  Baigluik  ud  iti 
luburbg  was  UJuu  in  1901).  S(sulU  ibon  the  loul  population 
ol  the  country  lo  be  about  £,130,000.  Of  this  IoImI  about 
jiOoo/xx)  ue  Siamese,  about  1,000,000  l^at,  about  400,000 
ChiTitWi  I  is,oao  Malay,  80,000  Cambodias  aod  the  lot  BurmcK, 

Europeans  and  Ameiicaiis  tbere  an  between  1300  and  1500, 

Oemuni,  iijo;  Danes,  ]6a;  AmaicaB*,  ija,  and  other  natkn- 
■Tih'^  are  represented  in  ^t^a'lff'  mtmbera  The  Siamese  fnliabit 
central  Siam  prinapally,  bnt  extend  into  the  nearer  districu 
of  all  the  oihtr  scetiooa.  The  Laoi  predominate  in  northein 
and  eaHem  Siam,  Malaya  nuaije  wiUi  the  Sianme  in  eouihera 
Siam,  and  the  Chinese  are  found  icattered  all  over,  but  keeping 
mostly  to  the  towoa.  Btngktik,  the  capital,  with  lome  650,000 
Inhabilants,  it  about  one-third  Chinese,  while  in  the  siibtu;h»  are 
to  be  found  seltlementa  of  Mohns,  Burmrse,  Anoamita  and 
Cambodians,  the  descendants  of  caplivca  taken  in  andent  wara. 
Tbe  EurasLin  population  of  Sism  is  very  imall  compared  with 
thatof  other  large  cities  of  the  East.   Ol  the  tribes  which  occupy 

tntiabitants  of  tbe  country,  probably  of  the  Mohn-Khmer  family, 
who  were  supplanted  by  a  later  influx  of  more  dvilised  Rhi 


it  the 


Siamese,  and  were  still  farthei 
when  the  Lao-Tai  desonded  ficas  tbe  north.  0(  tltae  the 
principal  are  the  Lawa,  Lamet,  Ka  Hok,  Sa  Yuen  and  Kamoo, 
the  last  four  coUcclivdy  knonn  to  tbe  Siamese  as  Ea.  Other 
tribes,  whose  presence  is  probably  owing  to  ittunigiatioa  at 
remote  or  recent  periods,  are  tbe  Karens  of  the  western  frontier 
range,  the  Lu,  Yao,  Yao  Yin,  Meo  and  Musur  of  northern  Siam. 
tbie  Karens  of  Siam  number  about  10,000,  and  are  found  as 
fir  south  as  13°  N.  They  are  mere  oSshoots  from  the  main 
tribes  which  inbabic  the  Burma  side  of  the  boundary  range, 
and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Bnrmo-TSbetan  origin.  The 
Iji,  Yao,  Yao  Yin,  Meo  and  Musur  have  Yunnanrse  cliarac- 
teiistics,  are  met  with  in  the  Shan  Stales  noith  of  Siam  and  in 
Yun-nan,  and  an  supposed  to  ban  found  their  way  into  Dacthcm 
Sam  since  the  beEinniog  of  the  tglh  century.  In  the  mounlaini 
behind  Chanlabun  a  small  tribe  called  Cliong  is  found,  and  in 
■outhem  Siam  the  Saka  and  Semang  inhabit  the  higher  fsngea. 
Tbese  last  three  have  Negrito  cbarscterittia,  and  probably 
Tepresetit  a  race  far  older  even  than  the  andent  Ka. 

The  typiral  Siamese  is  of  medium  height,  veil  fonned,  witb 
(Jive  complciion,  darker  than  the  CbineK,  but  fairer  than  the 
Malays,  eyes  well  shaped  tliough  sligbtly  iDclioed  to  tbe  oblique, 
nose  broad  and  flat,  lips  prominent,  the  face  wide  across  tbe 
cheek-bones  and  the  chin  abort.  A  thJn  moustache  is  common, 
the  beard,  if  present,  is  plucked  out,  and  the  hair  of  tbe  head  is 
Mack,  coarse  and  cut  ihort.  The  lips  are  usually  deep  red  and 
the  teeth  stained  Uack  from  (he  habit  of  betel-chewing.  The 
chUdmi  are  pretty  but  soon  lose  thdr  charm,  and  tbe  race, 
generally  speaking,  is  ugly  frcHn  the  European  standpoint. 
The  posilioo  of  women  is  good.    Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  is 

first  wile  is  acknowledged  brad  of  tbe  household.  Indisposition 
the  Siamese  are  mild-mannered,  patient,  submistive  lo  authority, 
kindly  and  ho^ilable  to  scrangeit.  They  are  a  light-hearted, 
apathetic  people,  little  given  to  quarrelling  or  to  tbe  commission 
of  violent  crime,  Thou^  able  and  intelligent  cultivators  Ibey 
do  not  take  kindly  to  any  form  of  labour  other  than  agricultural, 
with  the  result  that  most  of  thi  ''■'-'-  '  '  '' 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  Chine 

The  aatioaal  coitume  of  the  Siamese  Is  the  ^nnif,  a  piece  ol 
elelh  about  I  yd.  wide  and  3  yds.  long.    The  middle  ol  it  ii  jHssed 

hitched  in  (rant  »  that  the  tmi  ends  hang  down  in  equal  length 
'  '  "     "'10  bdcta  twifitcd  toatthcr  arc  pa^ited  """"'"  * "  "^" 


fcjj  dra^n  np_|;£i| 


st  the  middle  of  the  back. 


The  n . 

Tbe  jpcincinl  pimliiin  aie  punbUac,  b 
fighting  and  kiie-flyidg,addakiiidei  foi._ 

Slavery,  oace  conunoo.  has  been  grKtuaily  aboliibcd  by  a  leries  of 
laws,  the  tan  ei  which  came  Into  loioe  in  1905.  No  wn  china  as 
caste  esiits.  and  kiw  bmh  Is  aa  iuopenble  bar  to  Iha  ittuimiimt  e( 
thaU^eitdinitiea.  Then  are  Bahendhaiy  tides,  than  ia  use  bdat 
conferred  for  life  only  and  Ixdag  attached  10  bodc  panicukT  oSce. 

rmi^-Tliere  am  very  few  towns  with  a  population  ol  over 
10,000  Inhabitants  lo  Staa.  the  majority  being  merely  scattered 
townaUpe  or  diuten  tt  villages,  ate  eaphah  ol  the  provinces 
(inauft  heiag  oflea  so  aMV  than  a  few  boom  pihend  rrund  the 


— r— - —  r northern  Siam  include  Chieng  Mai  (g.a.).  the 

a^tal  of  the  north.  CUeeg  Rai,  near  the  northern  Irontiert 
LampoB,  also  known  as  Laboog  (or^naVy  Haiibonchai),  tbe  bit 
Lao  Httkinent  m  Siam:  Umpas,  Tern,  Nan  and  Pit,  eMb  tk 


Raheng,  the  last  of  importance  as  a 

b  Phiunulok,  Sukbotai,  Svankalok,  Kampenf 
iwan.  former  caphala  of  Khmerfiiameee  ain^ 
It  the  beadquarun  of  pRnrinrhl  gnmwoiena, 

a  towns  ol  imporiaiKV  are  Karat  and  Ubo^ 
Noai  Kai,  an  ancient  place  on  the  McIedoc 
after  Ba^kok  and  Ayuihia,  places  ol  be. 


Qiao  nay*  ai 

^n^uT'th*  -at 

Mohas,  descendantt  <H  relugeoa  fcom  Pegu;  N< 


idnneHing  a  large  market; 
ChaiDat_and  Sarabari,  sD 


low  gradualW  leawaken^  as  i 

sovemment  headquarterf ;  Pechaburi  (the  nply  of 


'  traffic    To  the 


be  Ayutbia  penod,  a  1 
:entrv  of  railway  iraf 
Suphanburi  and  Ra  ' 
,_fteit;  Pechaburi  (tbe  Rply  of 


early  tiavellaa),  tbe  tt , . ^_ 

toom,  vrith  its  huge  pagotta  on  the  sita  of  the  capital  ol  Sri  Wicbajya, 
a  tdogdom  of  aoooyeanaao,aDd  nowaplaca  ol  military,  aEikultuial 
and  other  iclioab.  To  the  eon,  b  the  Bane  l^kong  nver-basia 
and  down  tbe  eastern  sbocv  of  the  gulf,  an  nehhn,  a  divisional 
headquBtela!  PsCfioa  (g,t.);  Bang  PIbkh.  ■  iilung  centre,  with 
Rayoag,  Chantabun  Ig^.)  and  Knt,  pradudng  gens  and  pepper. 

srowlni  timber  Industry:  KaUun  ^  Tammiiat  (aJi.i;  Slngoia 
(I.e.)  r  Puket  <(.*.) ;  Fktani. 

CMiMiraliaiifc— Ceatiai  Slam  is  so^ipGed  w)A  as  nil[iliiMiill) 
complete  lyitem  ef  water  coomunkatiansi  for  dbI  onty  tas  it  the 
tbiH  livers  with  their  trSutaiies  and  mudMlivided  coones,  but  al 
three  are  linked  totelher  by  a  aeries  ol  canals  wludi,  numiiw  in 
paialU  lines  aeran  the  ;£ln  f mm  E.  to  W.,  mate  the  brtW 
corners  of  tlda  section  of  the  Unsdom  easily  ■msaJLlL  from  the 
capiuL  The  level  of  the  land  is  as  k>w,  tha  soil  so  soft,  and  Mone 
■uifable  for  metal  so  entirely  absent,  that  the  maldng  and  op^ep  of 
roads  would  bere  be  ruliHusly  enpensive.  Fonner  rulers  luve 
nralLzed  this  and  have  therefore  conGned  tbemsdvcs  to  cansl  maldng. 
Some  nf  iba  canab  arc  very  old.  oKhen  an  of  coopamtive^  tvoent 
constructkn.  In  the  past  tbey  were  often  aBoweil  to  IiH  iato  dit- 
■epaic,  but  Id  1901  a  departmcol  of  gavemmeot  was  formed  Is 
control  thor  upb^.  with  tbe  mult  that  most  of  (hem  *bc  sdoo 
furnished  witb  new  locki.  deepened,  and  made  IhomugUy  aeniw. 
able.   The  boat  tnOe  on  them  h  lo  ptai  that  the  cdkctkin  ol  ■ 


. _,.  -^ itfoiatioB  to  Cliiei«  Mai, 

the  orighial  objectivi,  bdng  postponed  oenduig  tbe  enmtnKtioa  of 
another  and  nun  important  linK  Thai  Istter  was  tbe  conliDuaclDa 
thmagh  southern  Sam  of  tbe  Imealiaidycoiiatnicied  from  Bangkiik 
•outh-wm  to  Petcbaburi  (no  m.),  with  funds  borrowed,  nndei  a 

agreement,  from  the  Fedenied   (B  ^  '  ' ' 

nrnli  whl^  wnrk,  foUowliig  upoa  n 


Tbepoatalserviceeiteiiihloall  parts  ol  tbe  country  and  isfuriy 
dfident.   Sam  ioiaed  the  Pealal  Dnuo  in  IMS.    The  inland  tele- 
tnpb  is  also  widely  distributed, and  foreign  lines  commumeate  with 
Saigon.  Che  Straits  Setltcmenn  and  Moulmcin. 
dgrtealMrL— The  culihFBtkM  t'  psddi  (mliuikid  nee)  forvs  tht 


nhmvintiidKeanto<idUnt*aBeHraMiHt._  TlWBnh«uld 


r's;^ 


DBiDcnbIc  cantt  on  to  IM  ntku,  waur-wpply  depaiik  cldefty, 
thcRtsn,  oa  hnl  nUaU.  la  im  the  ■avoBBcut  icancd  pie- 
Ui^ii^  lurvcy*  lor  •  qnten  of  MrrifUlBn.  Tobuco.  ptppsr, 
coeo-Biiti  ud  mlie  ■»  otker  ((riajhunl  fraducUi  Tobaon  of 
tool  qiMHtrnippliMlacd  nqukniiau*  but  it  not  sqKrlsiI;  fvpper, 
(1WB  ckid)<  ■■  Chutabm  ud  wutlwni  SUm,  knnully  yUda 

mm  OR  nnds  (or  apuit  ladi  ycv,  and  main  it  umJ  for  Iocb) 
coHunHlon  onI)>.  Of  boned  aula  ituiKM  ntunt  thow  over 
two  million  hBid  id  the  wboJt  eauali^t. 

Uimimi.—'nt  nuHTala  of  Sian  bdude  told,  alwr.  inUn, 
tapphim,  tin,  cotwr.  Inn,  dnc  and  coal.  Tln-miniiH  ii  a  flouriifi- 
ing  indiitlry  noai  PukR  on  the  irat  «ut  of  the  Mday  Peniiwita, 
and  tince  1905  much  pnMpacthit  and  Bnia  mlninf  hat  been  done 
da  the  caK  aim.  The  tapart  of  tin  In  I90B  eiieeeded  JOM  lou^ 
valued  at  over  /McooOk  Rabiet  and  lappUrea  an  ndnad  in  the 
ChantabuB  diHrlct  Id  the  mlh^ait  The  MlBlat  DejianDRiit  o( 
Siam  It  a  veU-cnulied  biaach  of  the  govenoieiil^  CDploytnc 
(eveial  hMilyKiailned  Entliih  ctperti. 

rtM  (ff .— The  DOnaioB  of  ttak  from  tba  foRM*  of  aMtben  Siam 
cnplart  a  larjc  uiBber  ot  pwpia;  Ibt  Miinrr  It  almoat  aatir^y 
la  iha  faaodt  of  Eunpeant,  firitiak  landy  pndomlnaiing.  Ttie 
number  of  leak  lo|t  brought  out  Tia  Ibe  SiTinen  and  MFium  Chae 
Fhaya  riven  avenca  t6ojooa  uiniiany,  Sum  bring  thiu  the  latgeit 

— t L-j _  J  .i«  „ortd.     A  FonM  DepartOKitt.  in 

....._.■,_  vo,^  SetviM 
UiiSiam. 


^-r—    Minl.mr   iJ 

AtrieullDre.    SurwyU*  and  tba  adniliiittration  ol  the  lud  have 

Sorvey  l>EpaniiKBt,  Iwpinted  aboiit  iWr.  baa  conpIrtKl  Uie 
ganenl  wrv^  oI  the  whole  eountrr,  Bnd  hi*  made  •  ndaSral 


igoi,  cl«id«l  Ehe  owserihFp  oc  laodt.  and,  on  completion,  handed 
over  iu  work  10  a  Land  Refltlntion  Department.  Thui  a  veiy 
mnpletp  tetdement  ot  much  c/  the  rkhett  uricuUural  land  In  the 
couniiy  hai  been  elTecled.  The  edticalion  oTlhe  youth  ol  Siam  in 
the  EerhAolngy  at  the  ladmlriea  practised  hat  not  been  neglertecL 
Pupilf  are  tent  Co  the  belt  foreiED  atTlcutturtt  fonatry  and  mininR 
tckooltt  and,  afLer  gouw  tbTDUgh  the  pretcribcd  eoune,  often  with 
dittioction^  letiini  to  Sum  Eo  apply  tndr  Jcnnvledge  with  more  or 
leti  tuci:ett.  Moreover,  a  college  under  the  eontrol  of  the  Minitcry 
ol  Laodt  tnd  Acneulture.  which  watloonded  in  T909,  prDvidet  lotAlly 
connet  ol  Inttnietiaa  la  Iheia  tabjecttandal*]  iniiriaationanclaeK- 
inf.  tBfcolluiB  and  lurveyhig.     _        .      - 


,  jBw-milla  and  a  few  dinHlcrict  ol  loeaHy 

cofuumed  liquei,  one  or  two  brick  and  lite  factorkt,  and  here  and 
there  a  thed  in  which  coane  pottery  it  made,  arc  all  51ani  hat  In 
tbe  way  ti  fictnriea.  All  fdanolacturcd  aiticleo  of  daiy  no  are 
Imported,  at  Ji  all  imnwai*  tnd  nachinery.  The  lorelga  comBcm 
Hi  Siam  i>  veiy  aneienC.  Her  nmnieite  with  In^  China  and 
protably  Japan  dim  from  Iht  beginnlnj  ol  the  Ointtian  era  or 
eaHier.  while  that  with  Eunpc  bipn  in  the  Ifitb  etnlury,  Tnde 
vich  bef  immediate  naif  hboara  ia  now  InilgnlSeaBt.  iba  total  value 
of  annsal  import!  and  eapoRa  halnf  about  I4MMK  but  tei- 
bome  conunerce  It  Id  a  very  flourithing  ooodition.  Baiulcoh,  wKh 
an  annual  trade  valunl  at  £t3,MXM)00,  eaiily  overtopt  all  Ibe  leit 
o(  Ibe  mintry.  the  other  pont  tojcthcr  accounting  for  a  total  ol 
Iniportt  and  eiportt  not  eieeedini  £j,ooo,oao.  On  both  tbe  ettt 
and  wot  soaalt  of  acajihern  Sian  trade  it  Incnatuv  rapidly,  and  is 
alnoat  entlnly  with  the  Siraitt  Selllemenlt.  Tlie  tnde  nl  the 
west  CDBM  B  carried  in  Briiiih  ahipa  euliuively,  cbac  on  the  eaat 
coait  by  BriiUh  and  Slamete. 

.4W.— The  Sumeae  are  an  (rtiiCic  oatiOD.  TVtr  archilectuie. 
rfrawlm,  goldtmitb'a  work,  carvinr,  muiicand  dandiw  art  all  highly 
devdoped  Id  ttrict  accordance  with  the  tradition)  of  Indo-Chineic 
art.  Ardiitecture,  elbelly  eaercited  ib  coBDeaion  with  rclii^oiu 
bundlngt,-!!  cleady  a  decadent  rotn  of  that  praifllwd  by  ihe  ancient 
Khmera,  whole  ai^lteetuial  temaiBi  arc  amoet  the  finen  in  Ihe 
wsrid.  ThtayitBao(muilcitelaboiatebnliaotwTitMn,«Da]iiIi 
and  iaitmiiientalktltpeTfDrmina  entirely  by  ear.  Tba  Interval  corre- 
iHFDdini  to  ihe  octave  being  divided  Into  tewB  equal  pirli,  each 

Western  etn.  Harmony  it  unknown,  and  oreheatrat.  which  in^ude 
flddleii  Bulet.  drnna  and  harraoalcoiii,  perform  in  unitoq^  The 
(otdiait'ii't  woifc  of  Siam  U  juMly  edibrated.  Repouiit  work  in 
■HviT.  which  it  (till  practiuT,  datei  froin  the  bum  ancient  timet. 


e  cb< 


a  black  compod&n  of  nlphUet  ol  hair 

jsolutc  monarchy, 
and  waa  formerly  ■ 
nily,  collateral  u 

the  title  ol  '■  Chao  Upaiaih  " 

Wang  Ha,"  nuKaUed  "Second  King"  in  Engliali,  tad 

timca  wna  left  UBtH  tba  death  of  the  king  wai  trnminent, 

anangcmenl  was  triu^  with  dangei  t^  the  public  tna- 

quillity,  And  one  of  the  rcfarma  of  the  last  ftoverFign  waa  the 

aboUtioii  of  the  office  of  "  Chao  Uparacb  "  and  a  decne  that  th* 

iture  dfscerul  from  the  king  to  one  of  his  totA 

ridcb  decree  was  irnmedialely  foIUiwed  by  (hfl 
appointment  of  a  crovm  prince..  There  ia  a  coiindl  ■'^tm^lini 
of  the  ten  minister*  of  itate— for  foieiga  aSain,  war,  loteiloi, 
finance,  household,  Juttice,  metropoUtan  government,  pgUic 
works,  pnUic  inslruclion  and  for  apiculture— together  wilb  the 
general  adviser.  There  is  also  a  lec^slative  couodl,  of  which 
the  above  arc  ax  eJUia  member*,  conaisling  of  forty.fivc  pertou 
appctntod  by  the  king.  The  coimdt  meets  once  a  week  for  tbe 
transaction  of  tbe  Indneas  of  gorerrmient-  The  king  is  an 
autodat  in  practice  a>  well  as  in  Ibcoiy,  he  haa  (ut  absolute 
powei  of  veto,  and  tbe  initiative  ot  meaiuiea  rest*  Lugely 
vitb  him.  Most  departments  have  tbe  bene£t  of  Eurapoaa 
adviser*.  Tbe  go^mment  office*  kre  cr>nducted  much  on 
European  lino.  The  Chriatiajt  Sunday  is  observed  a*  a  holiday 
and  regular  bomt  arc  presoibed  lor  attendance.  The  numeroua 
palace  and  other  functions  make  some  demand  npon  miruiten' 
tlmo,  ind^  as  tbe  king  transacts  most  of  his  aSair*  at  nighl, 
hi^h  offidals  usually  keep  late  office  hbui*.  The  Ministry  at 
IptcHor  and  celttiin  Iccbnical  departments  are  recruited  from 
liw  civil  tetvice  •chonlt,  but  nany  ^qwintments  b  govenunent 
•eirice  go  by  patronage.  For  adrainistntive  purposes  tlia_ 
country  "fa  diwded  inlo  tevenleen  Kunltni  (or  divisions)  each' 
in  charge  of  a  high  commisuaner,  and  an  eigbieenlh,  inclodinc 
Bangkok  and  the  BuiTOuadiiig  aubuifaan  pravincea,  imder  the 
direct  control  of  the  minister  for  metR^iolitan  govenunent  <«• 
BuNOtOi).  The  Ugh  commiislonei*  are  repontible  to  tbe 
tninisler  of  interior,  and  the  mobiom  are  fumiahed  with  a  very 
complete  atafl  for  the  vanou*  bnncbet  of  the  adrainittmioD 


Thew 


»{"««rt. 


been  replaced  by  govemon 
tbe  high 


tbe  hereditary  chiefs  of  which, 
north  and  in  the  Malay  Stales* 
trained  in  admioistiative  work  and  tuboniinalc 
commiidoner.  Each  iwuiig  it  xibdlvided  ii 
assistant  commisEaoncn.  and  thcKigain  an  divided  Into  village 
drdei  under  hcndmen  (jtofwuru),  which  diclc*  comprise  viHagea 
imder  the  control  ot  ddeit.  The  lubuthas  pnvince*  ol  the 
metnipoHtas  nwiitM  are  ibo  divided  aa  above.  The  pidldng 
of  the  seventeen  nanlvru  is  provided  tor  by  a  gendarmerie  of 
over  7000  men  and  ofliccr*  (many  of  tbo  latter  Dane*),  n 
weD.equipped  and  wcU.ditdpUDed  force.  That  ot  Ibe  buIh 
urban  pnivincei  fa  effected  by  bnncbe*  of  the  Ban^uik  dvil 

~  ulnitiration   It   coniion«d  ty   tbe 


by  mea, 


1  nf  the  in' 


ianiied  denrtmenu  and  with  expert  European 
revenue  ol  the  count  ly  lor  ii(oS-iaa9  amounled 
Tt,  yi,uuu.uuu  Eicaii.  or,  at  the  prevailing  nle  of  eachange,  about 
£4,300,000,  nude  up  at  fallowi:— 

''  ind  monDpolie*  (iiHrTtt,  Funbling,fc.).      M^lOfO 

Ponif  ttlegtapht  and  raolvaya    •      •      •'      •       ui.000 
Judictal  aad  other  fea  .,.,.•       170,000 

Total £4,300,000 

The  anlt  of  Siameee  tnmncy  U  the  Meal,  a  lilvtf  coin  about  equal 
In  weighl  aad  finenctt  10  Ihe  Indian  rupee.  In  1901,  awing  ID  the 
Kiiowtdepnciatioii  of  Iht  value  of  iHver,  the  Siamete  mint  waiclOHd 

10  Im  coinage,  and  ai  '- 

gradual  enhan. 
SioiiMbcalla 


SIAM 


iihL  in  '1901  u>  im  slid,  td  190a.  to  thi'iiBiibvtneai  eC  the 
naiioiu]  cndit  and  oC  the  vilue  ol  the  levenuo.  A  piptt  cutieney 
wu  Btabliified  ID  1903,  mnd  proved  a  finucbd  mkcol  la  1005 
firpn  roniiactBl  ber  Gm  pubUc  lou,  £i,aia.oi)i>  bdn|:  niMd  In 
London  aod  Pnrii  al  cgj)  and  beuinc  4)%  inteiMC  tlui  na  *■> 
employed  chieHy  in  milwny  conunicllui,  end  in  toaj  ■  iKond  lB*a 
0'  £j.<»o,i>u  wu  imed  in  Londoi^  Puu  end  DeiliB  «  911  tor  tbe 

of  £4.0001000  wu  bonowtd  in  ifog  Ina  iIh  govenuiieDt  of  tbe 
Fcdenl^  (Bniiih)  Milsy  Suu*  *t  pu  4ad  barinf  intcnM  at 


, lm«dto«t«BiiddMw»tflp«u»»mad  wewclthtM 

•cholirdilp  ia  S^  l>  U  bt  CiwBd  la  noouUriM  bat  tbeie  ia  na 
kanbw  of  ■  Hciilai  nitUR.  Tbcn  it  litik  public  wanlup  b  tk« 
ChriatiaaieBieaftbewonL  On  the  day  act  apart  for  wonhip  (ICa 
Firattt"  Dayef  tbeLonl")Ibeatt«daBoeattbetcBpleab  toiaD 

— ■ >-^  — oitly  ol  womsL     KelifioiB  or  atmiHriitloiii  csa- 

r,  play  ■  gnat  part  ia  the  UCe  «f  ^  Siimwt,  and 

fa,  wtetapiMe  without  ■onemt  fa---' 

■  -■  -  icnoiufe  the  lonaer,  aa  a  nik,  » the  Lady  bpt 
The  aciaailaaa  ol  great  people,  wtir'-  "*•-■  !■-• 
of  puUk  IfitivitH  aiid  ar 


Ercnlrnr  in  all  the  Unadoiaa  ol  Farther  India,  tbe  cdnag*  U  Stain 
irniibn  the  Kandaid  of  wd^  The  tkal  liatO  a  at  unit  ef 
cumncy  and  alio  the  ualt  «  weliht.  Eiihtr  ticalt  oiiinil  ooe 
ctani  and  lilCy  limt  equal  one  ktpli.  eiyiivalaM  to  the  Oiiiuet 

eHlior  i33(IfiavaiidupDiB.  FortheweighinEafEDld.|enia,apivm 
„  thc/uni.  equal  to  1  Ileal,  and  tbe  lofiiiii,  equal  to  1  tiau,  are 
].   Thcunitc{lin«irinaiureiithei»l.iitichlt«bdMdedlnto 


bthers^ 

four  equal 

buciieC,  and  tbe  >^  < 


iiil.  been  bed  al  two  ni«ir*.   The  UBii  of  land 

which  a  equal  to  400  squan  valk.  and  it  lubdlvided  Into  four 
■fan.    MeaMinaol  capudly  aiB  the  *«»  I -■■-'--■  --■-'- 
baahet.    Twenty  Ioihk  qnginaUy  a  ball  1 
ioju^p  and  tventy-fiva  of 
S»  lati  (or  nxaniiinE  li 
One  nl  of  paddi  wenha  i. 


Ihe^ 


id  navy  frao 

■  ■    ■  io  fam 


Lce  amy  of  MJMO  of  all  ranlu,  in  a  nui 
a,  and  in  the  beginainn  of  find  and  h 
■any  of  the  oScen  of  which  an  Daoei  am 


1903,  the  aiidait  mten 
-  -* — wndanu  of  lonner 
ipuliorv  tervke  by 
yrar  1909,  irsiltmy  In  a 


tiue^  torpedo  boat!,  irith<- ..  ..  _. 

''■''^-— ■^Bce  the  iutitiitioD  of  the  Uiniitir  of  Jnakeiii  itu 
aprovementa  have  Ipeen  effected  il  tbii  bnnch  id  toe 
n.  Tbe  old  tribtinala  when  euitoniaiy  law  wu 
by  Inoiuit  latelUtia  of  the  mat  — ^  ..—.wu. 
M  u  been  replaeed  by  oiaBUed  ( 


»  bfouj^t  into  f o 


olof  tb*  mlnlKry , _,  , 

Tfaemlnitfrv  ia  weO  oifa"Jied.  and  with  the  aiilftance  of  European 

and  Japanne  ofEcEn  of  eiperienec  ■—  -■^'— ■  -  ■ ' ■ 

■--n  and  retulaltoai, '  -^'-^ 


til  fgreijin  powers 


nby  tbei 

loyei  in  e 

-^toieahadB. 


government^  while 
ibere  loreignen  iued 
nf  the  dlHppcamnce 


of  eun-torntonai  rifht^  appamd  la  the  tnaty  of  _        

France  and  Sttm,  the  former  poirer  thcrefn  aorrendenng  all  sac 
riflhta  where  A^Iica  are  eoneerncd  ■>  aoon  ni  tbe  Siameae  penal  an 


undentosd  that  Itaere 


conditiou 
undentood ^ 

and  other  Asiatic^  i 


auUecta  under  certain  ttuponry 

[he  kanieie  eoona    When  it  a 

over  30,000  Chinrae,  AnniineiE,  Bu 

"wi^rb^  u  MM  uMvi  real^^ 
irc-bloodcd  MaUyi  of  the  Fcnumi 
9e  and  Lao  profm  a  form  of  Bud 


ii  aiill  noticeable,  uid  no 


of  pubKc  impoi 


of  IndO'^nilna. 

mhucal  Inftuei 

takei  place  « 

prieen.    The  Sianvae,  ai  aoothsn  Buddhiita,  pride  IhenuelvK 

their  orthodoiy :  and  idnce  Burma,  lilt*  Ceytoo,  baa  I0K  ill  in 

pindence.  the  kmc  b  letanJal  in  the  light  cl  the  •">•  itrwh 

Attteaa  of  the  (aJAi.   Their  ia  a  doll  connedsa  bet- 

and  pcieitbood,  ai  the  Buddhin  rale,  which  preaciit 

man  ihauld  enter  Ibe  piietthood  for  alleaic  a  lev  focfitvum,  ■>  •■. 

uTiLVemlty  obacrved.  even  young  priocea  and  lublemen  who 

been  educated  iji  Eujope  donnln([  the  yellow  robe  on  their  retuj 

Siam.    A  certain  amount  at  acepliciim  previila  anKHig  the  educ 

claaiH,  and  poiitical  motivea  nuy  contribute  to  their  apparent 

orthodpay,  but  (hen  il  no  open  diaent  [iDn  Buddhiioi,  and  thoie 


a  tuk.  « 


tb*  whide  <£  the  eleiaenlary 

_      .jvineial  trai^Bj  eollere  waa 

In  1903  lor  tbe  purpoie  of  inatructing  priala  and  uyeaeii 

-  -*  tcuhinA  and  haa  turned  out  many  quatlfiad  teachera 

leat  «a  bi '  — '-* *^  •■■ 


of  tbe  tcinpU^i  id  the  capita] 


_..j  profligacv 

gf  life  II  obaerv«LS«ie  of  tbt 


thnHigbeut  the  ooantnr  carry  on 
education  in  the  nual  diitricta, 

, turned  out  many  miallSad  teacbi 

whoie^inhaequent  wa  bu  peovcd  aMUactaty.    B*  theie  ncai 

le  with  the  gownuKwi  ~' — ''" 
ia  aot  far  Awt  «f  .loo 

ud  giri^  aflcudiiH  iuHna 
alM  the  oedical  •dnol,  th 

wh>^aR«i«dby  Mudeati  who  have  maed  tk 
grade  lor  the  purpoae  of  imJMiiiijHjJiiiiiiHiil 
of  the  qieciil  ichoola  hh  the  EnglMii  language  for  enavwing 

„  ____  -,  !■  BBiCara.     Two 

acbolanhipa  of  {jfio  a  year  each  for  four  yian-an  aanually  coa*' 
pelcd  lor  by  tbe  (chotan  of  the«  acfaoola.  tbe  vinnen  of  which 
proceed  to  Eunpe  to  atudv  ■  labiect  of  their  own  lelectial  wtaidi 
"al!  fit  them  ior  the  fuuin  aernce  of  tbeir  countiy.  Moa  of  the 
ecial  KbooU  aln  pit  Kholanliip*  to  enable  the  beat  of  their 
ipili  ID  complexe  thar  uudiet  abroad.  The  rewH  of  tbe  wide- 
Raid  monaaiic  achooJ  tyaiem  ia  that  altoon  all  men  can  read  and 
rile  a  little  Chough  the  wooca  are  altogether  illileratc. 

Coooerniog  the  oii^  of  the  name  "  Slam  "  many  theoria 
have  been  advaoced.  Tbe  culy  European  viiiton  U>  tlit 
country  noticed  that  It  ms  not  officially  retonid  to  by  any  lucta 
lume,  and*  Iherdore  appaienily  concdved  that  tbe  term  muM 
have  been  applied  Irom  outjide.  Hence  the  first  written  account* 
tfve  Portuguese,  Milay  and  other  derivaiions,  aome  of  which 
have  continued  to  find  cTEdeace  among  quite  recent  writen. 
It  to  now  known,  however,  that  "  Slara  "  or  "  Sayim  "  ii  one 
ol  the  most  ancient  nima  of  the  country,  and  IhiC  at  leait 
a  thouund  yean  ago  it  wa4  in  common  use,  such  titles  aa 
Swankaiok-Sukhotai,  Shahr-t-nao,  Dwarapuri,  Ayulhia,  the  last 
aometima  corrupted  to  "  Judea."  by  wbid  tbe  kingdom  bu 
been  knownat  vuious  periods  of  its  Usloiy,  being  no  more  than 
the  names  of  ifae  difierent  cipilal  diies  whose  rutcn  in  tuin 
brought  the  land  under  theii  sway.  Tbe  Siamese  (Tfaai)  oil 
their  countiy  Muang  Thai,  or  "  the  countiy  ol  Ibe  Thai  rac«," 
but  the  ancient  name  Muang  Sayam  has  lately  been  revived. 
The  gradual  evolution  oi  the  Siamese  (Thai)  fiom  the  fuuon  of 
Lao-Tai  ud  KJimei  races  bu  been  mentioned  above.  Theii 
language,  tbe  most  distinctively  Lao-Tai  attribute  whidi  they 
have,  plainly  showa  theit  very  dose  telationship  with  Ihe  latter 
nee  and  its  present  biani^hei,  tbe  Shuu  [Tu  L^}  and  tbe 
Abom  of  Attam,  while  their  appeaiaace,  cuitorai,  written 
character  and  religion  bear  strong  evidence  of  their  affinity  with 
the  Kbmen.  The  southward  movement  of  ihe  Lao-Tai  family 
from  ibar  oifglnal  seats  in  soulh-wesi  China  is  of  very  andeot 
date,  tbe  Lao  Hates  ol  Luang  Pnbsng  and  Wieug  Chan  on  the 
Uebing  having  been  fonnded  at  least  two  ihouiand  j-eais  ago. 
The  int  inem^ons  of  Lao-Tal  among  ibe  Khmers  of  Doilhati 
Siam  were  piobably  latei,  foi  Ibe  town  of  Lampun  (Labong  a 
Haribunchai),  tbe  (aB.  Lao  opital  in  Siam,  was  (oundrd'abcul 
■U).  5;j.  The  fusion  of  iicei  may  be  said  to  have  l>egun  then, 
for  it  waa  during  tbe  succeeding  centuries  thai  the  kings  ti 
Swinkalok-Sukhotai  gradually  assumed  Ijo  chmcteiislio, 
and  that  the  Siunese  language,  written  charactn  and  other 


SIAM 


tondiM  to  lb* : 

Uo-T.i  tfODl  i._  ..     

whidi  pmlonadlysffeaed  the  whole  of  Funlicrlndu.  There- 
ifter  llie  Doilli,  the  (RM  aad  the  aouLh-iKH  ol  Siim,  ampiuinf 
Ibe  tlnsckim  i^  SwaaLikk-SuUKiUi,  *nl  the  utita  of  Suphui 
ud  NaJthon  Sri  T&mmmt  CU|ore},  with  their  lub-CeudAtorin, 
wtK  reduced  by  ihe  Siameie  (Tliti},  who,  during  their  »uihem 
progrea,  moved  tfaeii  opitJil  fram  Sukboui  Co  NtUuin  Sawan, 
theaa  to  Kunpag  Pel,  >od  Iheiue  •gain  to  Suvunibhnmi 
aeu  Ihe  praent  Kuburi.  A  Sukhoui  inirripiion  ol  (bout 
lift*  lUta  ibot  tfae  donunjoni  o(  King  Ranu  Kunbeagei- 
Inded  tcrxs  the  countiy  Irmi  the  Mekmi  to  Ptcfatburi,  uid 
thence  down  the  GuU  of  SUm  la  Ugon,  and  the  MtUy  uuwto 
tiiy  that  the  Siaaeie  bad  peuetraled  to  the  eititnuiy  of  ibe 
pcnlnsuii  before  Che  hnc  Milny  tokmy  Inm  Menangkabu 
louDdcd  SiDgqtore.  i.t.  about  ii60l  Meicabile  the  andenl 
■taCe  oi  Lavo  (Lopburi),  with  iCa  capita]  U  Sano  (Somotl  or 
Shahr'i-nao),  at  ok  Cime  feudaCory  Is  Swankalok-SukhotaJ, 
Kmained  the  ialt  lUODghdd  of  the  Khmer,  allhougfa  even  hen 
the  race  wai  nsueb  modified  by  LaO'Tai  bJood^  but  presently 
Sano  also  wu  Kladnj,  and  ill  fail  completed  Ihe  aicendancy 
of  the  SlamcK  CHiai}  ibiDughout  (he  countiy.  The  dCy  of 
Ayulhia  Hhicb  itac  in  A-o,  1350  upon  cbe  ruins  ol  Sano  wai  the 
capiCal  ol  Che  finC  true  EiameM  king  of  all  Siam.  Thia  king's 
■way  extended  to  Moulmtill,  Tavoy.  Teoasurim  and  che  whole 
Malacca  peninsula  (where  among  (he  (ladera  from  the  wetC 
Sitin  was  knoan  aa  Somiu,  i^.  Shahr-i-nau,  Inig  after  Saoo 
bad  diiappeued— Yule'i  Uartf  Polo.  ii.  160),  and  ni  felt  even 
in  Java.  TUs  ii  corTDbanled  by  Javao  rtcords,  which  describe 
■  "Cambodian"  invasion  about  ij«o.  but  Cambodia  wai 
iuelf  invaded  about  this  time  by  (he  Siamese,  who  took  Angkor 
and  held  it  for  a  (tme,  canying  olT  Qo.aao  c^>tivcs.  Ilic  greal 
wuthward  eipuisiDn  bete  lecotded  ii  confirmed  by  the  (Chinese 
annals  of  the  period.  The  wan  iritb  Cambodia  continued  with 
varying  success  for  some  400  yeara,  but  Cambodia  gradually 
km  ground  and  was  finally  sbDcQ  of  several  provinces,  her 
Bovtreign  falling  entirely  under  Siamese  influence.  Thii,  bow- 
evei,  latutly  became  d^leasing  to  the  French,  now  b  Cocbio 
China,  and  Siam  was  ultimately  obliged  to  recognize  the  pn>- 
tectotate  forced  on  Cambodia  by  that  power.  Vigorous  altacki 
were  also  made  dttrlng  (his  period  on  the  Lao  Btata  to  thcnoTtb- 
«d  by  vast  deportation  of  the  peiqile, 
11  pretty  finnly  established  in  Chicng' 
l>ytbeendof  the  tSthccnluiy.and over 
the  great  aaatem  capitate,  Luang  Prabang  and  Vicn-chang, 
about  iSiS.  I>iiring  the  ijth  and  i6tb  centuries  Siam  waa 
frequently  invaded  by  the  BnimcM  and  Peguans,  who,  attiacted 
pnriiahly  by  Che  greaC  wesllfa  of  Ayuchia,  beueged  it  more  than 
once  without  success,  Che  ddenders  being  aided  by  Portuguese 
mercenaries,  Cill  about  1535,  wben  Ihr  city  was  taken  and  Siam 
reduced  to  dependence.  From  this  condition,  however,  it  wai 
raised  a  (ew  years  later  by  the  gtta(  conqueror  and  national 
bero  Fhra  Naret,  who  after  lubdulog  Laos  and  Cambodia 
invaded  Pegu,  which  was  utterly  ovetihrown  in  the  next  ceoiuiy 
by  bis  luccessan.  But  alter  (he  dvil  wan  of  (he  iSib  century 
(he  Buitoese,  having  previously  taken  Chieng-mai,  whi<i 
appealed  to  Siam  (or  help,  entered  Tenaiserim  and  took  Metpii 
and  Tavoy  in  1 764,  and  then  advancing  simultaneously  from 
the  north  and  the  west  allured  and  dnttoyed  AyuChia  afCer 
a  Cwo  years' liege  (i/6;). 

The  inlertourse  between  France  and  Slam  began  abotil  i(So 
under  Phta  Narain,  who,  by  the  advice  of.  his  minister,  tbe 
Cephaknian  adventurer  Conslantine  Phaulcon,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Louis  XIV.  When  the  return  mission  arrived,  the  eagemesi 
ol  the  ambassador  for  tbe  ting"*  eonversioo  Co  Chrisiiinily, 
added  to  the  bitriguu  of  Phaulcon  with  the  Jesuits  with  the 
■uppcocd  intention  of  establishing  a  French  supremacy,  led  to 
the  death  of  Phaulcon,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and 
the  cmation  of  all  intercourse  with  France.  An  interesting 
episode  was  the  active  intercontse,  chiefly  commercial,  between 
the  Siamese  and  Jipanrsc  governments  from  1591  to  1631. 
Huy  Japanoe  settled  in  Siam,  when  they  were  DUCb  onployed. 


Tlier  wen  dieaded  n  utdicn,  and  *■  Isdividual*  coomandcd 
a  pc^tioD  rtaembling  that  of  Euiopcans  in  mosteastem  countries. 
Tbe  jtalouq'  ol  their  incKaaing  Influence  at  last  led  to  a  massacre, 
and  la  the  expulsion  or  abaoiption  of  the  survivon:  Japan 
wai  won  after  this,  in  t<>3fi,  dosed  to  foreignenii  but  trade 
wii  carried  on  U  all  eveati  down  to  1 74J  through  Dutch  and 
Chioew  and  occiiional  English  traders.  In  17;!  an  embasay 
came  li«n  Ceylon,  doiiing  to  renew  the  aodent.  f rieodifaiip  and 
to  diicuM  tdighnu  malten.  After  the  fall  of  Ayulhia  a  great 
general,  Fbayi  Takh  Sin,  collected  the  remains  of  (he  army 
and  TOKoied  tbe  fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  otabiishing  tat 
capital  at  Bangkoki  but,  becoming  inaane,  be  was  put  to 
death,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  luccessful  general,  Phiya 
Chakkii,  who  founded  the  present  dyoasly.  Under  bim  Tenia- 
serim  was  invaded  and  Tavoy  held  for  the  last  time  hy  the 
Siamese  in  1791,  though  in  1815,  taking  advantage  of  the  Bur- 
mese difficulty  with  En^nd,  they  bomlurded  some  of  tbe  lami 
on  that  coast.  The  supremacy  of  China  is  indicated  hy  occajional 
missions  sent,  as  on  the  [oundiog  of  a  new  dynasty,  to  Peking, 
to  bring  back  a  seal  and  1  calendar.  But  tbe  Siuneae  now 
repudiate  this  su[»cmacy,  and  have  sent  neither  mission  dot 
tribute  for  siity  yean,  while  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  tbe 
Chinese  to  enforce  iu  iccognition.  The  sovereign,  Phia  Para- 
mntdr  Maha  Mongkut.  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  an  en- 
lightened reformer  and  devoted  to  science;  hia  dealb,  indeed, 
wai  caused  by  fatigue  and  eiposure  while  observbig  an  eclipse. 
Many  of  his  predtccuon,  loo,  were  men  of  different  fibre  from 
tbe  ordinary  Oriental  sovereign,  while  hii  son  Cbulalong  Kom, 

tbe  highest  cipadly.    He  died  on  tbe  13rd  of  October  1910. 

01  European  nations  the  Portuguese  first  established  inter- 
course with  Siam.  Ibii  was  in  1511,  after  the  conquest  of 
Malacca  by  D 'Albuquerque,  and  Uie  intimacy  lasted  over  a 
century,  the  tradition  ol  their  greatness  having  hardly  yet  died 
out.  They  were  aupplanled  graduaUy  in  the  ijtb  century  ijy 
tbe  Dutch,  whose  intercourse  also  luted  for  a  simiilu  period  i  but 
they  have  left  no  (races  of  theit  presence,  as  the  Fortugueie 
always  did  in  tbese  countries  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
people.  English  traders  were  ia  Siam  very  earty  in  the  17th 
ceotuiy;  there  was  a  friendly  interchange  of  letters  between 
Jamel  I.  and  the  king  of  Siam,  who  bad  some  Engtiitamrn  m  hii 
service,  and,  when  the  ships  visited  "  Sia  "  [which  was  "  as 
great  a  city  as  London  "}  or  the  queen  of  Faisni,  they  were 
hospitably  received  and  accorded  privileges — the  important 
items  of  export  being,  aa  now,  tin,  varnish,  deer-skins  and 
"  predous  drugs."  Later  on,  the  East  India  Company's  scrvaati, 
jealous  at  the  employment  of  Englishmen  not  in  their  service, 

at  Meigul  in  lASj,  and  tbe  factory  a|  Ayulhia  was  abandoned 
in  16SS.  A  iinilar  attack  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1710 
by  tbe  governor  of  Madras.  After  this  the  tisde  was  neglected. 
Pulo  Fenatig,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Siamese  dependency 
of  Kedah.  was  granted  on  a  pcnunent  lease  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  17S0,  and  treatiea  were  entered  into  by  the  sultan 
of  Kedab  with  the  company.  In  iBiI  John  Ctawfurd  was  sent 
to  Bangkok  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  tbe  suzerain  power,  but 
the  mission  was  unsuccessful,  la  tSit,  hy  treaty  with  the 
Dlitdi,  British  interesla  became  paramount  in  the  Malay 
Penionla  and  hi  Siam,  and,  two  years  btcr.  Captain  Burney 
■Igned  tbe  Grit  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between 
England  and  Siam.  A  similar  treaty  was  tSecIed  with  Anietvta 
in  i8j],  Subsequotdy  trade  with  Biitisfa  possessions  revived, 
and  in  time  a  more  elaborate  treaty  with  England  became 
desirable.  Sir  J  Brooke  opened  negotiations  in  1850  which 
catne  to  nolbing,  but  b  rSss  Sir  J  Bowring  signed  a  new  treaty 
whereby  Siam  agreed  to  tbe  appointment  of  a  British  consul  In 
Bangkok,  and  to  the  eierdse  by  that  official  of  full  eitta- 
territoriai  powers.  Englishmen  were  permitted  to  own  land  io 
certaindcSned  districts,  customs  and  port  dues  and  land  levrnuca 
were  flied,  and  many  new  trade  fadlllies  were  granted.  This 
imponanl  arrangement  was  followed  at  intervals  hy  similar 
irealiei  with  the  other  powers,  tbe  hut  two  being  those  with 


SUM 


}ipw]  in  1S98  tnd  Ruuit  in  tS<M<  A  fuitlwt  coDTtnttoii 
(Jiemrdi  piDvidat  tot  1  Kcond  British  coniubr  diurict  in 
Donhern  Si&m,  vhile  Ea^tai  uid  Fnocs  h*vc  tntli  appoioicd 
vice-toniula  in  diHtrani  put*  of  tb*  eoontiy.  Thui  torelgotn 
in  Siam,  eicept  Chinese  wha  have  no  consul,  could  only  be  Iritd 
for  criminil  oBencu,  or  nied  in  dvil  cues,  in  their  on  aoosntu 
(«uns.  A  luie  poition  of  the  mrk  of  the  foieigD  consuls, 
apedally  the  British,  was  Clasequentir  judidd,  and  is  1901 
the  office  of  judge  was  created  by  the  British  goveintnenl,  a 
■pedal  Judge  wiih  an  astisiant  judge  bclpg  appointed  to  this 
post.  Meanwhile,  trade  steadily  increased,  especially  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Britiih  colooits  ai  Haa(  Snot  and 
Singapore, 

The  peaceful  Internal  derekpment  of  Siim  aeeined  alia  likely 
to  be  favoured  by  the  event!  that  were  taking  place  outiide  her 
fionlicTS.  For  centuries  she  had  been  diitncled  by  wan  with 
CambodiUB,  Peguans  and  Bunnani,  but  the  incorporation  nf 
Lower  CocUn  China.  Annini  and  Ibngkinghy  the  French,  and 
the  annealion  of  Lower  and  Upper  Burma  lucctsively  by  the 
British,  freed  her  from  all  further  danger  on  the  part  of  her  old 
rivali.    Unlc  .... 


Thef 


to  thee 


regions  inhabited  by  more  or  leu  h 
between  Slam  and  the  new  Britb 
let  tied  aniicobly  and  wiihout  d 
n  the  I 


T  inlricii 


■till  outstandiTig,  Disputea  with  fiontii 
tiona  with  Fiance,  who  asserted  that  thi 
teniiory  that  tighlluUy  belonged  to 
under  French  protection.  France,  w 
CovemiBent  that  she  Uid  no  claim  ic 
Piabaog,  which  was  situated  on  bolb  hanlu  of  the  upper 
Mekong,  roughly  between  the  iSth  and  »th  paralldl,  claimed 
'      '     '      south  Ibe  Mekong  formed  the  true  boundary  between 


coctupymg 
±wa,now 
the  British 


ol  c 


_-  , -.  — The  Siamese  reluaed  to  yield, 

and  early  in  1SQ3  encounters  took  place  in  the  disputed  area, 
in  which  a  Fcench  ofhccr  was  captured  and  French  soTdiera  were 
killed.  The  French  ihcn  dopatched  gunboau  from  Saigon  to 
enforce  their  demands  at  Bangkok,  and  these  made  their  way 
up  to  the  capital  in  spite  of  an  auempl  on  ihe  part  of  the  Siamese 

with  which  they  had  met,  the  French  now  greatly  increased 
thdr  demands,  insisting  on  the  Siamese  giving  up  all  territory 
east  of  the  Mekong,  including  about  ball  of  Luang  Prabang, 
on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  and  00  the  peimanent  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  and  police  to  a  diatanrc  of  35  kilometres 
from  the  tight  bank  of  the  Mekong.  Ten  days'  blockade  of  the 
port  caused  the  Siamese  govemoient  to  accede  to  these  demudt. 


Chani 


I  189s  lengthy  negotiations  took  place  t 
England  cone  errungtheirrespectivecasteni  a 
In  Farther  India,  These  negoliations  boi 
in  the  Anglo-French  ccnvention  of  1S06,  thi 
which  was  the  neutralization  by  the  contracting  parli 
. ■__  _.  !..__     — -jjj^ng  o(  ,i,j  \asio  of  I 


ween  France  and 
important    liuit 


populati 


h  and  fert 

wealth  of  the  couotiy.  Neither  eastern  not 
tncludRl  is  this  agteeinent.  but  nothing  waa 
I  to  impair  or  lessen  in  any  nay  the  full  sovereign  rights  ol 
king  of  Siam  over  those  puts  ol  the  counliy.  Siam  thus  has 
Independence  guvAnteed  by  the  two  European  powers  who 
K  have  interests  in  Indo-Chini,  England  on  the  west  and 
nee  on  the  east,  and  has  therefore  a  considerable  political 
'rest  similar  to  that  of  Afghanistan,  which  forms  a  buEcr  state 
■eea  the  Russian  and  British  possesuons  no  the  north  ol 
ia.     Encouraged   by  the  assurance  of  the  Anglo-Ficnch 

rm,  and  to  such  good  purpose  thjt,  in  1  few  years,  improved 
ol  trade  arauiod  a  scBenl  intetot 


In  her  weUai«,  and  gave  her  a  Uabtlily  wtalch  but  bctMC  ba«i 

lacking.  With  the  growth  of  confideoce  negodaciaia  utilh 
France  were  reopened,  ind,  after  king  discuiaioii,  the  tiea^ol 
ifki3  was  let  aside  and  Chaniabun  evacuated  in  relutn  lor  III* 
cession  of  ttie  provlncea  of  Bassac,  Mdupr^,  and  the  rrmaindef 
of  Luang  Prabang,  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meta»«,  tod  el 
the  maritime  district  of  Krat.  These  reaulu  were  einboifitil 
in  a  new  treaty  signed  and  ratified  in  1QO4. 

Meanwhile,  in  1&99,  negoilalloiu  with  the  Bihlih  government 
led  10  agreements  defining  the  siMus  ol  British  nibfMts  in  Siam, 
and  Sling  the  frontier  between  toulhem  Siam  and  the  British 
Malay  Slates,  while  in  190a  the  provliloni  of  Sir  J.  Bowring*! 
treaty  of  1855,  filing  the  rates  of  land  tcvenue,  <ren  abrsgstcit 
in  order  la  facilitate  Siimew  finioclat  reform. 

In  190T  a  further  convention  was  nude  with  Frante,  Siam 
returning  to  the  Fiencb  protectorate  of  Cambodia  the  province 
of  Battamhang  conquered  In  ]Sii,andIncompensalioDrecetviQ§ 
back  from  France  the  maritime  province  of  Krat  and  the  district 
of  Dansli,  which  had  been  ceded  in  190*.  Ttiis  conventioD  aln 
modified  the  extra-territorial  rights  enjoyed  by  France  in  Siam, 
and  disclosed  an  Inclination  to  recogiuze  the  rnaterial  iziq>rDve- 
ments  of  the  preceding  years.  In  1907  also  negotiations  were 
opened  with  Great  Britain,  the  objats  ol  which  were  la  modi^ 
the  eatra-territorial  righta  conceded  to  (hat  power  by  tbt 
treaty  of  1855,  and  10  remnve  varioua  rtatrictloss  Rgatding 
taaation  and  general  administration,  which,  ibougb  diminished 
from  time  to  time  by  agreement,  still  rcniioued  la  haniper  the 
govenunent  very  much.  These  negoliations  cantlnued  bB 
through  1Q08  aiHl  resulted  in  a  treaty,  signed  and  ratified  in 
1909,  by  which  Siam  ceded  to  Great  Britain  her  tuxerain  ti^iU 
over  (he  dependendes  of  Sedah,  KeUntaa,  Tnngginu  and 
Perils,  Malay  states  situated  in  soutbeiD  Slam  just  north  ol 
British  Malaya,  containing  in  alt  about  a  million  inhabitaau 
and  loi  the  most  part  fiourishlcg  and  wealthy,  and  obtainod  (he 
pncticGl  abolition  of  British  jurisdiction  in  Siitn  pnper  as  weB 
as  reliel  from  any  obligations  which,  though  probably  very 
neccasaiy  when  they  were  incurred,  had  long  since  become  iben 
useless  and  vexatious  obstacles  (a  progress  towards  efEcient 
govenunent.  This  treaty,  a  costly  one  to  Slam,  fs  important 
as  opening  up  ■  prospect  of  ultimate  abandonoient  of  eitra- 
terrltoiial  righta  by  all  the  powers.  Administrative  lefom 
and  an  advanced  railway  policy  have  made  of  Siam  a  market 
fur  the  trade  of  Europe,  which  has  became  an  object  of  keen 
compcdtion.  In  t9oS  the  British  empire  retained  the  lead,  bn( 
other  nations,  notaUy  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy  and  Bd^ium, 
had  recently  acquired  large  interests  in  the  commerce  id  the 
country.  Japan  also,  after  Mn  interruption  of  more  than  \w0 
hundred  years,  had  resumed  active  commcrdial  lelationt  witi 
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(Par"!  J! 

LoHluaic  and  Lilcralurt. 

SUmoe  btloBgs  to  the  well-deBncd  T»i  group  of  the  Sismoe- 

Chineie  IsmLly  ot  languiges.     In  conntiion  with  Chinese  i) 

clear  though  evMently  disiini,  but  in  relai  jiuhEp  wiih  the  other 

languagH  of  the  Tai  group  ii  vecy  doie.   It  u  spoken  throughout 

in  northern  Siioi  (long  the  river-hanks  as  lar  up  as  Uiaradit 
■nd  Raheng,  and  In  eastern  Siam  as  far  as  the  mnGnes  of  ibe 
Koral  Monton.  In  Patani  the  common  language  is  still  Malay, 
while  in  the  upper  parts  of  northern,  and  the  ouiLyJng  parts  of 
eastern,  Sl»m  the  prevailing  language  is  Lao,  though  the  many 
hill  tribes  Bhich  occupy  the  ranges  ot  these  pins  hive  distinct 


thcreioR  many  lylliiblei  hi 
'olSl^'hl'm'i;." 


lS?o<»''^''r5^o(  whici 
STaSeleni'lin' 


, languan  of  the  kif^iiom  of  Magadlia. 

■acred  vrillnn  ol  Buddhisin  vefe  made,  was lanel 
■    •      ■       *■     ■loguagesc-- ' 

and  Sia> 


.— .     -aiTaitel  [ai 

tges  of  Further  India,  induc-.^ ,«_ — 

._  .1 necting  liola  between 


ar^ied  lo  a  word  may  ^ve  it  a  quite  dittinct  meanini 
the  timple  tone*  are  marked  in  ihe  written  chafactci 
cdaced  over  the  conaonant  affected,  and  the  abiencc  m 
implH  that  the  one  remaininE  tone  is  to  be  uied.  A  can 
ia  cwMd  by  the  I*n  that  the  cmumami  art  grouped  in 


ctiuei.  to  each  of  which  a  ipsiBl  toin  appliea,  ud  cc 
the  api^kation  of  a  tonal  uui  to  a  letter  has  a  different  effi 
lucti  fetter  bclonp^  Though  nun 


9 


lean    "  llWT."'    "  nadl 


ft  being  rnariiod  by  h 


are  eucesfied  by  cx- 

-.  only  fne  dative  and 

irds,  which  precede  the  nouns, 
'  [ion  before,  the  oblective 


9  poaitian  before,  the  oblective 
t  its  po»[ian  after,  the  verb,  and  the  genitive  Car»d  alio  the  ad- 
ciivel  by  ill  place  after  the  noun  it  qualiSes.  Occaiionally.  haw- 
;pr,  BuiLiliary  nnuns  lerve  that  purpoK.  Words  like  "  oiother,*" 
Kn,"  "water"  are  often  employed  in  formirw  compounds  u 
cpns  ideas  for  which  Ihe  Sianwee  have  no  single  worda.  tJ.  Itk 
[■,"  the  wi>  of  hire,"  a  Ubourernalnid,"  the  mother  of  the  hand,", 
w  thumb.  Thenseof  cbs  wordswithnumcnlsobtainsinSiaineie 
I  it  Aon  in  Cfiincge,  QumxcK,  Anamese,  Malay  and  many  other 
astern  languafEe^.  As  [n  these,  fo  in  Siamcoe  the  personal  pronoii  A 
T  mmfly  represented  by  nouns  expiettlve  of  the  various  ibadb 
.  upenor  or  lower  nnk  according  to  Eastern  etktuette.  The  verb 
.  likf^  tlie  noLin,  perfectly  colourlett — penon,  number,  tenie  and 
lood  being  Indicated  by  auxiliary  words  only  when  they  cannot  be 

10  dwell"  (present);  Jai,  "to  have,"  (mj,  "end      (past);  ia. 
also  "  (lutuie] ;  Ihe  ^t  and  thir^  lollow,  the  second  and  fourtli 


nd  £*ii(,  "  to  be  compelled," -serve  to  form  a  son  of  pastive  voice, 
^iic  number  of  adverin,  Einglc  and  Compound,  is  very  large.  The 
hreppsttions  moetly  consist  of  nouns.'_ 

nd  simple.   The  subject  of  the  sentence  pcecedei  the  verb  and  the 

Sect  follows  it.  The  poraevive  pronoun  folUiws  the  object.  The 
reib  usually  fullawt  ibc  verb.  In  cnmpound  sentences  the  verbs 
re  pbced  toitthec  as  In  English,  not  «parated  by  the  object  as  bi 
lermaii.  Wfien  an  action  is  eipiessed  in  the  past  the  word  which 
inns  with  the  verb  the  put  lenie  ia  divided  from  the  vcib  itself  by 
heohjcci.    Examples  are:— 

Rao  (We)  dekchaTrboylsun  (three)  kon(penon>)cha(wiP)pai(EO) 
hap  (cKch)  pla  (li>h^  samtap  (for)  hai  (give)  pa*  (lather)  kiir(cat). 
Mi(Motheij_tan  (you)  yu  (live)  ti  (place)  naiiwhcn), or"  Where  Is 

"MHMoihei]  pa!  (p 


at  (baiaar)  lean  (fiolih),  oi 


This  *'  PaiaD;  laricuajr 


.  other  d 


""he  J 


yalty.  s 


jluacttgns 
ts  largtJy  of  mylbologic*] 


in  words  quite  distinct  Trom  tboae  used  to  descritK  sin^laj  ac 

The  prose  literature  of  Siam  consis 
and  historical  fables,  almost  all  of  w 
though  many  of  thcni  have  come  to  Siam. through  Cambodia. 
Their  number  is  larger  than  is  usually  supposed,  many  ol  them 
being  known  to  few  beyond  the  writers  who  laboiiously  copy 
them  and  the  professional  "  ractuileurs  *'  who  draw  upon  them 
to  replenish  their  stock-in-trade.  The  best  kooim  have  all  been 
made  bta  iiage-plays,  and  It  li  In  this  form  that  they  usually 
come  bcfoR  the  notice  of  Ibe  general  public.  Annngsl  lliem 
an  /toiiKtilsM,  laken  from  the  great  Hindu  epic  Ramuyam; 
Wilyaninyin,  the  tale  of  a  king  wbo  became  an  ascetic  after 
contemplation  of  a  withered  tree;  Woiawmns,  the  ttory  of  a 

magic  speai  which  guarded  her;  Clatawan,  the  Ulepl  ■  prlncesa 
beloved  by  a  crocodile:  Unarui,  the  life  Moiy  of  Anuniddha, 
a  demigod,  Ihe  gnuidsoo  of  Krishna;  fftimiirni,  the  lalc  ol  » 
pcinccw  bckwed  by  in  elepbanti  Aaag  Imj,  ■  ttory  of  * 
prioccM  iriw  belon  binh  wu  pminiwd  to  t "  yak  "  or  gltat  io 


lO 

return  for  a  certiia  fruit  vbkh  hct  mntbn  deuied  to  eat. 
UaMastl  is  an  account  of  the  nan  of  King  Mihuot.  Nc^  KMum 
a  one  of  the  IhioHel  of  Ihe  gcneui  of  nunkind,  the  ^/c^  KliHin 
being  the  tatmi  goose  or  "  Hinu  "  Irom  whoK  egg!  the  £nt 
human  bcingi  were  supposed  to  have  t>een  hatched.  A  coiutdcr- 
■ble  propotlion  of  the  rooiances  are  founded  upon  ipijodei 
in  the  Cul  lile.  or  in  one  of  the  mnuoierabte  (ormei  eiistences, 
ol  the  Boddha.  The  Panama  SmipfiJUyiiii  a  the  Mandant 
Siameae  iife  of  ibe  Buddbi.  Many  of  the  itotiei  have  their 
Keoe  laid  in^Ilniaphui,  (he  liiaitiese  fairyland,  probably  origin- 
ally the  Himalaya. 

A  freal  many  workion  aaliolocy  and  the  caating  of  bonacopes, 
on  the  ways  to  secure  victory  tn  war,  sucou  in  love,  in  business 
or  In  gambling,  an  known,  as  also  worki  on  oihcr  branches 
of  magic,  to  which  subject  Ibe  Siamese  have  always  been  partial. 
On  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  Is  in  cloK  alUutce  with  ma^c, 
there  are  several  well-known  works. 

The  JVifi  literature  forms  a  class  apart.  The  wiwd  Nili  Is 
from  tbc  Bali,  and  means  "old  saying."  "tradition,"  "good 
UHUuel."  The  best  known  of  such  norki  tns  Sula  Jar  Ikt 
Cmdwt  el  Kimgi.  translated  Itom  the  Ball,  and  Tit  Uaiimi 
t^  Plaa  Riani,  the  ntlional  bero-king,  on  whose  wonderful 
layings  and  doings  the  imagiDatioa  of  Siamese  yonh  is  fed- 

In  work!  on  hiitofy  the  literature  of  ^m  it  unfortunately  rather 

bngdonu  o[  Funhtr  Ijidia.  complete  and  dtuiled  chroniclei  were 
coinpHed  (ram  reign  (a  rclgn  by  order  of  her  kingi.  but  of  ■'"■  mnre 
•ncient  of  Iheie,  the  wan  and  disturbances  which  eonti  th 

Hcb  frequency  down  lo  quite  recent  (imes  have  left  no  tJ  he 

/Ijuafii^lk  NMk.  Che  AimatiaJKnuitKaa  (Ayothia)  an  a* 

</  1*1  Eatl  91  l»t  Fimr  Knp  (of  the  preont  dynasty  ler 

remote  timet  down  to  the  b^unint  of  the  present  reign,  se. 

«  lout  so  far  aa  ttie  earlier  parts  are  concerrwd,  contain  lat 

It  iDaccuraieand  a  good  deal  which  la  altogether  untnj- 
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jrfco«I^,a 

ently  pubUihed  chwbnju  on 
f  edueadonal  departDKOt. 


jn  taw  tt  coiidleiable.    The  tDl.ono  Pira 

nrnnuaf,  the  Pin  Tamra,  Fin  Tamnen,  Phra  Rulia  Xsmnol 
■n)  /lUikipiU  arc  ancient  workt  setllnifanN  thebwiol  therouniiy 
in  theiroklettfomi.ndaptedfrom  thei^jtomafai/raand  thcC/ajfi;f- 
(sriini  ef  1*1  Lav  U  Hanu.  These,  and  alto  many  o(  the  edicti 
patted  by  kings  of  the  Ayuthla  period  which  have  been  pmerved, 
an  now  of  value  nan  ai  cuiioilllet  of  literacun  and  hlitory  than 
aaythirv  elie,  dnce,  for  all  pmedeal  purpnea,  they  have  long  been 
superaeded  by  laws  moR  In  Bcoafdance  with  modern  ideat.  The 
lawt  of  the  iDVerelfiia  who  have  nlgoed  at  Bangkok  fonn  the  moit 
notable  pan  of  [hit  branch  of  Siamese  Utenture.  They  include  a 
gnat  number  of  revenue  regulations,  lawt  on  dval  malterm  lucb  ai 
monca^  bankruptcy,   riantt  of  way,  oimpaniet,   &c.,  and   lawt 

prirSp'let  in'tfe  mai^"  Thrbi«l  addition  it  the  f^nal  cide!™ 
larn  and  compreheniive  work  bated  upon  the  Indian,  Japanese 


royal  family-   Then  ar 


tn  speaking  the  wofda,  wliicb  inflection 
m  Bied  tcbemet:  the  riiyme.  if  it  eaa  to  b 
not  in  the  siinilarity  of  lyllablea  but  of  int 
rhythmical  and  alto  has  rhyming  lyllablea.     ... 
equal  number  of  tyllables,  and  an  arrar^cd  In  tt 


y-love,  of.ait 

, ^ident    In  tmtii'oi  •Jcii' 

journey  lt«f  ooane  hna^nary,  but  in  Kml  cases  tt  b  a  I 
of  inveltinc  or  campaignlnt.  and  has  been  found  10  c 

formation  of  value  coDcemlni  the  condition  at  certain  tin .,. 

lying  parts  of  the  kingdom.   Of  the  little  love  tongs  In  Kit*  metre. 


idfon 


«  an  many  hundreds.    The 
iti  of  «|ht  linei  divided  into 


rndreda.    These  ft 


^Dur  linn  each,  every  Kne  eontainhig  erghl  wllsUea.  The  last 
able  of  the  Ant  line  rhymei  with  Ibe  third  tvllalile  of  the  Keond, 
I  the  Anal  of  the  lecond  line  with  Ibe  final  of  the  third.  The 
gs  treat  of  aH  ibe  aspects  of  love.  A  fourth  poeiiesi  nein  it 
IK,  Skhich,  however,  it  not  so  much  used  as  the  olhcrL 
*he  introduction  of  printirw  in  the  Siamese  character  hat  tv- 
jiionized  the  literatnre  of  the  country.     Rending  hat  become  a 


jrk  in  GDni|Hling  volumet 
et.1  in  Ime  are  to  K  his 
N'be  ou*  p!!^lXi  1  n^r^'^ 


mrmouily,  and  will  doublleis  en 

>nit.  {W.  A,  C.) 

SiBAWAIHI  |AbD  Blihr,  or  AbO-l  Qasan'Amr  ibn'Uthmln  ibn 

anbar,  known  as  SlBAWMjn  or  EibOvaI  (t.  75]-79j).  Arabian 

.1  by  origin  a  Persian  ai  '      '      ' 


rarly  yea. 
10  Bss". 


tt  the  I 


\ham.  l-aler  ne  went  to  Bagdad,  but  toon  left, "owing  to  a 
di&pnte  with  the  Kufan  grammarian  KisA^,  and  returned  to 
Pcnia,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  fony.  His  great 
grAmmai  of  Arabic,  known  simply  as  Tlie  Book,  b  not  only  tbc 
eailical  systematic  presentation  of  Arabic  grammar,  hit  it 
recognised  among  Arabs  as  the  most  perlccL  It  fl  not  always 
clear,  but  is  very  full  and  valuable  lor  its  many  illustntiont 
from  the  Koran  and  the  poets. 

7>i  Book  vat  publithcd  by  H.  Dennbouig  (I  vola.  Putt,  lUl- 
lA8^),anda(!^rmantranilatuMi.  with  ditracll  from  the e«HDieDIBrr 
ol  Sirlfi  (d.  9;S)  and  othera,  wu  publithcd  by  G.  Jahn  (Berlin.  1893- 
1900).  (G.  W.  T.) 

SIB8ALD,  SIR  ROBBBT  (ie4i-i7)i),  ScotlUb  phytldan  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  Edinbiugh  on  the  ijih  of  Apiil  1841, 
Educated  al  Edinburgh,  Ulden  and  Paris,  he  look  hit  doctor's 
degree  at  Angen  in  1661,  and  soon  aftcrwardi  tettled  as  a 
physician  In  Edinburgh.  In  16IS7  with  Sir  Andrew  Balfour 
be  slatted  the  botanical  garden  la  Edinburgh,  and  he  took  a 
leading  pait  in  establishing  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  o( 
Edinburgh,  of  whicfa  be  was  elected  president  in  16S4.  In 
was  appointed  the  Gist  professor  of  medidne  In  tbc 


I  also  ai 


linted 


oydir 


1681, 


subjects.   Ilediedin August  1711. 

Amongit  Sibbtld't  hlflorical  and  anliqoariai 
mentioned  ^  HuIi>7^iKi«l  and  irs^mi!/ lit  J 
oadXiami  (Edinburgh,  1710,  and  Cupar,  ftoi' 

Scltidi  AOn  (folio.  £linburgli,  lUj),  ScUia  H , 

1684)  and  DatrifHm  ^  Ut  Ida  at  Orkiuy  and  SkiUamil  (liJRo. 

"-"iburgh,  1711  and  ia45l.    The  Kimmia  ej  Sir  Rattrl  SMaU. 

'"■"' "shy,  menv^  d  the 


containing  his  aulobiocraphy,  me 
Phyiicitni^  portion  of  hit  literary 
hit  msnuicnpt^  was  published  "  ' 
SIBEIUA. 


Surifitm,  if  Fill    ' 

■■  °  T^io; 

R<^"Cd[eta  of 


Edinburgh  IniSjj. 


(Ruas.  Siiir)  b 
inaicateoine  cciet  settlement  of  Ibe  Tatar  khan  Kucnuin—lsker 
oothelnysh.    SuhMquently  the  name  was  eatended  ^^ 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  Russian  dombiioas  in  Aus.  ^^^ 
Ge<vaphica]ly,  Siberia  is  now  limited  by  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  W.,  by  the  ArcQc  and  North  Pacific  Ocean* 
on  the  N.  and  E-  respectively,  and  on-1he  S.  by  a  line  running 
from  the  sources  of  the  river  tJral  to  the  Tarbagatai  range  (thus 
separating  the  lleppes  of  the  Iltyth  basin  from  those  of  the  Aral 
and  Balkash  basins),  thence  ahing  the  Chinese  frontier  at  fir  a* 
the  S.E.  CDiner  of  Transbaikalia,  and  then  along  the  riven 
Aigun,  Amur  and  Uturi  to  the  frontki  of  KoreL    Thii  wide 
area  is  naturally  subdivided  Inlo  West  Siberia  (bauns  ol  the  Ob 
andtheI[tyah)andEast  Siberia  (the  remainder  of  the  region). 
The  inhdbiied  diHricti  are  well  laid  down  on  the  best  mapsi 


e  hlled  ii 


.    The  In 


M  of  •  d;^a  march.    Evea  <h 


DiailizodbyGOOgle 


DiailizodbyGOOgle 


Like  slbcc  pliluus,  tnc  i 
HRLdung  fnn  the  Hinuky; 

which,  altluugh 


YBT  iitpalrtliy  knon,  c^KiiUy  in  itw 

Hb  of  the  cenm  of  AHd. 
eSi.iii>buoiii»>jrU« 


SIBERIA 


Tli™  htighuk. — , . 

---   -■-■-'---- bei(  be  likcn«i  Id  MiBa/ilic 


'OR  lak«A  tproiubTy  aj»  of  EUc  irn) 
t  pkwau  or  6ord»  oT  the  ku  wkich 


higher  level.    Theie  urm 
which  ionoeriy  ejcLendcdj 


ihepluuil  iuell.  In  tbepUleau  then  an  in  mlil)' two 
■  hither  ud  ■  lower,  boih  very  well  defined  in  Tnnibiili 
Moiunlii.  The  Yihloiul  nage  ind  iti  •oulh-HUini  a 
(be  Kenul  lie  hcxder-ddgci  of  Ibe  upper  temce.    Boti 


H". 


ic  jXdk  of  Sokbondo  v 


LCAily  teso  ft.    Sevctal  \o 


M,  ind  thdr  continiKtuu  Tench  the  AoithefTi 
loltbcColH.' 

be  ircal  ptaluu  i>  (ringed  on  the  nonh-wett  by  «  eerin  of  lofty 
cr-nngee,  which  have  Iheir  louthcm  baie  on  the  plilvb  ■no 
'  nonhem  at  a  mt^ch  lower  level.    They  may  bi  '  ' 

rian>ihH  (o  the  Arctic  Ciidc.  and  have  •□  eaM-i 
^.Lui  ;■■  inbiM-  iiiiiudee  ■»(]  a  oorth-eegteHy  din 
of  the  Pamir,  cancinutd  by  th 
lOfthcTiui-riwn.andi 


range  and  the  Khan-Ujigri_groi 
of  Wnt  Sayan  Octweea  the 
bnxhS'or  couinuily— bwl 
Lake  Ballraih  and  Lake  Zain 


_  be  Sailughem 

d  tp  the  unnamed  bonkr-nnge 
n  and  Ihe  Ui).  bek«g  to  lhi> 


od.!hen 


.  ndinfroni 

Lo  the  upper  parti  of  tbc  |uatcau< 
' rn  outakini  of  the  ptaual- 


&few  cnountaln  chaua  which  talv  ndiivctlDau  ri^t  an^eatothe 
■hove  (that  ia.  (lom  nonb-weat  lo  Buth^aM),  and  paraUel  to  (he 
great  line  ill  upbavala  in  aouth-wcM  Ana.  The  Tarbagaul  Moun- 
(aini.  00  (he  boideri  of  Siberia,  oa  wcQ  aaaeveral  chaiu  In  Turkestan. 
(RinnancB.  Theborder'riilgead  the  lUaJ  M«in(ain&  the  Khan- 
leiuH  group,  (be  Sailughcm  ruge  and  the  Weil  Sayan  contain  (he 
biglieU  peak*  nf  (heir  mpeciivs  regfoaa.  Beyond  loi*  E.  (he 
con&Euniion  ia  i»iii(Jica(ed-  hy  tbi  gitat  laicnl  indenoiion  of 
Lafc*  Baikal  But  usund  and  nonlMaat  of  [h>>  lake  (he  aanH  weU- 
marked  lannafnngc  the  pUtcan  and  turn  their  neap  Korth-wealem 
ilopc  (owaida  the  nllaya  s(  lb*  Irku(.  (he  Bargiidn.  the  Muyaand 
Ibe  Cban,  vhila  (hajr  aou(bani  hue  lica  on  ibe  pla(eaua  of  the 
Scleoa  (Huly  4000  ft.  high)  lad  (he  Vidn.  The  peaka  of  the 
SaOiigben  nnge  nach  gooo  to  ll,ao(t  fl.  above  (he  ica.  (koae  of 
Weal  Sayan  about  lOAm.  In  Eau  Sayan  la  Munku^idyk,  a  peak 
1 1410  It.  high,  together  with  many  othera  from  Bcoo  to  pooa  fl. 
FatlbB  eaat,  on  the  aoulhetn  aboce  of  Lake  Baikal.  KhamHKlaban 
rUen  to  C900  f L.  and  the  bald  dome^haped  ■inunlti  of  the  Bai^iuln 
ajid  HMitnem  Hurt  Uoudtainaattain  elevatitwa  of  Aooo  to  TODO  ft. 
above  a-level.  The  oisgnphy  of  the  Aldaa  iHion  i>  liltle  known; 
but  KBvdIen  who  ioomey  Iroai  Ibe  AUan  (iribuUry  of  Ibe  Lena) 
to  tbe  Amur  or  to  the  Sea  of  Okbotik  have  (ocroia  the  aune  plaloii 
and  i(i  border-range.  The  former  beconwa  narrowfr  and  barely 
u(ainaan  Bveiage  attitude  of  jxoft. 
A  (ypieal  fratun  of  tha  nortb-eaatem  bolder  of  the  high  plateau 
_ : —  _<  1 1  1 :_.j: — la  — "^ya  along  iti  outer  baie. 


pDiat  towardi  Bering  Strait,  naturally  auggtBli  the  idea  that  thert 
waa  a  period  In  the  history  of  our  planet  vHea  the  con tinenii  turned 
theirnamwrxtiemilieatowatdi  the  ooitbernpolr^aj  now  they  tun 

■S«  '■  General  Sketch  of  tbe  Orography  ot  Siberia,"  with  nu[ 
■nd -Sketch  of  the  Orography  of  Minutin»k.«c.,"  by  Prince  F. A, 
Knpotkin,  in  Utm.  Rvi.  Ceov,  Sk.,  General  Geography  (vd.  v., 

'The  lower  terrace  ii  obvioudy  continued  In  the  Tarim  huiii 
of  EaK  Tuikntan;  but  in  the  preient  atale  of  our  kncwlndge  wf 


lidge  of  the  hiihei  terrace  (Vabtai 
In  the  Cr»t  4rai  or  in  u^  oth. 
There  may  beaffoabceachofcontii 


mutt  be  looked 

depteaiion  toward! 

)rd    "lonBltudinal '*    11   bi^re   uird   in  an    artjgraphical, 
sical  lenK.     Thne  valleyi  are  agE  ayiKlina]  foldioga  of 


wIvEUbI  with  alpine  lakta,  the 


ihey  make  their  wnv  10  Ihc  oonh  tbrw^^ 


in  In  the  v*ll^  of 


the  Mm  in  Weit  Saytuh  in  (bat  of  (ha  tipptt  Oka  aiKl  Irlun  in  Eaat 
Sayan,  la  (he  valley  of  the  BargBDiw  the  upper  Taipa,  tbe  Muya 
ind  ibe  Chan,  at  (he  foot  of  the  Vilim  plutau,  u  Ad,  probably, 


nolain  (ha  wiUcnt  saita  of  Sibcrk.  They  an 
Mnuntalna  in  WM  Swan  aid  the  Tunka  Aloi 
tat(er,  pierced  by  (be  Abeh  b(  Irkudk,  arc  in 

-     -*  north  aait  ki  tbe  Baikal  Mountain^  which 


in  Eaat  ^ni 

aU  probabilit) , 

aireich  f  lua  lifcutak  (aOlkhoB  likml  and  the  SvH(ni  Noa  penlmd* 
tf  Lake  BdtaL  (hue  dtvilng  tbe  lake  iota  two  parte.' 

An  alpine  region,  ion  b>  150  m.  In  bienikh.  filnnea  the  pbUas  on 
theN.W..au(akleof  (beraifcaluat  watlaBad.    TUa  coatiutea 


t  wh«ie  peaki  riae  480a  to  '^T* 
ti  the  ■(£!?  Umita  otfnnat  "^^ 
iw  vaHeya  nlfoid  ilifficult  neana  of 
^wHuiHiHH.>.nni,  «iiti.  iKM.*  ijeinE  (hkldy  aieewn  vkk  boulden,  or 
eh«  awampy.  The  whole  ia  dotbed  with  impenetrable  foreu. 
The  onigraiAy  of  Ihii  alpine  region  II  very  imperfectly  known! 

nnrth-eaat.  Tbey  are  deKiibed  unilci' di>eien(  namei  in  Sibeiia— 
the  Altai  Mountaina  in  Wot  Siberia,  Ihc  Kutnetikiy  Ala-taa  and 
the  Ua  and  Oya  MounUlni  ia  WM  Sayan,  the  Niihne-Udinit  Mug 
or  gold-mine  diBiict,  •cvtinl  chaina  pieind  by  the  Oka  river.  (lie 

Kiioi  Alpa  in  Eau  ^yan.  Ibe  mauniaina  of  the  upper  Lena  and 


Ouldde  nf  Ihne  alpine  regioni  eoaiei  a  bi«ad  belt  of  elevated 
llainh  nnging  between   ixio  and   ITOO  It.  above  the  ■■■     TbcK 

ibout  Tonuk  and  emend  iou(b-wcit  (o  the  Altai  Moun.  ..'. 
alna,  ate  for  (he  noa(  part  fIttSa,  though  aone(im» dry,  '"*■ 
ind  an  raptdhr  b«M  eonied  with  the  vilhgea  of  th*  Riuawi 
nunignnta.  About  Kanik  n  Eaa(  Siberia  (hey  penotnte  in  the 
omof  ■brndl^aouUHaKwaidaaafar  aalrkuolc.  Tlwac  on 
he  upocr  Lena,  havirv  a  aonewhat  greater  a](i(ude  and  being 
Ituated  in  higher  tatitudea,  are  atinoil  wholly  iinBlted  for  agricuhuie. 
rbe  lurth'weitem  border  of  theae  rieva(cd  pfalaa  ca *—  ' 


and  Veniieiik  a  bmad  bc](  of  atplnc  tiac(B.  1 

elevation  la  the  aoithem  VeidieiBk  Itita  ft --    -„- 

.Tunguika  and  tbe  Podkameanaya  Titaguika)  and  condnaed  (e  (he 
iou(b-wtet  in  lower  uphAvala.  tfpaiwica  the  elevaled  pfahia  from 
(be  lowlanda  which  extend  towardt  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  Weil 
Siberia  Iheae  high  plalu  laem  to  fom  a  aarmwer  bi4t  towardi 
Barnaul  and  Straipolalinak,  and  arc  bordend  by  Ibe  Atal-Caipian 

^^nher  (o  tbe  nonb-wrB,  beyond  theK  hbb  plains  eomei  a 
bnad  belt  of  lowlanda.  Thla  vait  tract,  which  11  only  a  few  docm 
fc*tabowtbeaea.aod  moatpnibably  waacovered  bythe  jubHa«_ 
■ea  during  (be  Poat-FUocxnc  period.  Kielrhn  fmai  (he  r^T""' 
AraMIavlan  depeeawm  (o  tbe  lowhiode  of  Ihc  Tohol.  '"■™ 
Ictyah  and  Ob,  and  (hence  towatda  (he  Ufwct  |>arl>  <d  Ibe  Yeaiiel 

Byrfama  Od  Ibe  Tayoiyr  petdnaitla,  (be  Syverma  Mountala^  Ihi 
Veikhoyanik  and  the  Khaiaulakh  (E.  cf  tbe  Lena)  laiKK  dtverrify 
tbeae  monotonous  kiwlandi.  which  are  covered  with  a  (hckrfieet  of 


ck  eanh  in  the  louth 


ne  the  character  of  bane 


The  eoulh-eaatem  alope  of  the  great  plateau  of  Asm  canna 
properly  be  reckoned  to  Siberia,  although  pans  of  (he  proidnce  o 
Amur  and  the  Maritime  Province  air  utuated  on  it:  a^^ 
they  have  quite  a  different  diaracter,  climate  and  vege-  rtt-vn 
lation,  and  ought  property  to  be  reckoned  to  the  Man-  Mtommm 
chitrian  legion.     Toiheeaat  of  (be  VabloiMii  bontei^iange       "TTT-, 

to  IJOO  ft.  in  Tramfaalkalia  and  enending  (uther  Butb-wea 
thnwgh  tbe  Gobi  to  East  Turkestan.  Tbe  nutli-easieni  edge  el  Ihl 
lower  terrace  ii  fringed  by  a  masvvt  buider-rangr— Ibe  Kbirwatk- 
whicb  runt  In  a  nonh-ea«ei1y  dinxtioB  from  the  Gnl  Wall  0 
CUna  (o  the  sourcea  of  the  Nnnni-ula.  ^  ^ 

A  nacmv  alpine  region  (413  (03am.),  odiibj'' 
asondary  chains  parallel  to  the  boRIR-fangi 
IM  eaatctn  face,    Twu '' 


uh  f ^■'may'biT^'in^'Shed.  < 
■     ■  It  (/aliHn 


tTOO  ft.,  which 


•The  upper  Bukhtama  valley  in  the  Sailughen  range  of  the 
Jul  syalem  aopcui  to  belong  to  tbe  aamc  type- 

'The  deep^ure  occupied  hy  Lake  Dtikal  wovU  thua  appear 
J  ccniiH  of  two  longitudinal  vaDeya  coananad  (egtthcr  by  (he 
auage  between  Olkbon  and  SvyatcA  Moa. 


Ili2 


SIBERIA 


m  adg*  cf  th»  Flitttn.  ThttaunnGabl.ttie 
nd  «x»nully  andy  pliiu  betwctn  the  Nomii 
ana  Knv  sui^uL.  and  the  rich  pJaiM  at  the  DtirryaHAd  ^iitjl  in  the 
Amur  woivinc*  bclant  Co  ihlibclt.  400  m.  in  brAdih,  ibeiarfice  of 
shidi  II  divtnlM  By  the  lav  hilla  dI  llUiuil-Bliii,  Khulufl  ud 
Tunu.  Tbeie  high  pliiiu  am  bardtred  on  the  iouik-GU«  by  ■ 
|i«luiHnijoch«iii— thr  Bumyi  MounIiin^  which  an  to  be  idenlifiid 
with  the  Ultlt   "■■  


Im 


lyiM 


-y  llw  Shinur  IeIui 


BMndlTi. 

ar^  of  the  pbovc  chain.    The 
I  pert  of  thi«  bn»d  vallty.    Thew 


riven  ihat  pKandi 


ilwlf,  over  a  Mnlcli  oi  man  thin  tooni. — lamdy,  in  EaH  Sayan 
about  Latu  K<ma^  and  in  Ibc  viUcy  of  the  Tonla  (river  IrioR), 
in  the  vicinity  ot  Scleii^nilE.  and  wdely  ditlrlbulcd  on  (he  Vitim 
plat  too  (liven  Vilim  and  Ttifx).  Deposit  j  at  trap  itmch  for  mm 
than  iMo  «.  along  Ilie  Tancuiba':  they  appear  (Ik  in  the  Nocil 
Memtalni  on  tbe  Yeniici.  whence  they  oicnd  lowardi  ihe  Arrlic 
Ocean.  Baullle  lavaa  kre  Rpoflcd  to  have  been  found  in  the  Aldan 
leciBB.  On  ihe  Paeilic  (tape  exiinct  vslcanoea  (mentioned  in 
Chineift  annali)  have  been  reported  in  liie  LIbhuri-alin  pujuntaiiia 
U  fionheni  Mancharia. 

The  minenlnaltb  of  Siberia  iieonildenble.  CoM-diBI  Ii  found 
in  alauit  all  the  alpine  rcf lona  friifinfr  rh*  great  plateau.  The 
H*.__(.  principal  .Eold-minina  leiioni  in  tneie  tract!  an  the 
mutrmu.  ^^,  ,^  ^  (or^i^nc-Udintk)  and  Ihe  lower  (or 
Yenbeiik)  lai^u,  and  ihe  Oekma  nilon.  Gold  ii  faoad  on  the 
hi£h  plaleao  m  tbe  brain  of  the  upper  Vitim.  on  the  tower  plateau 


ia  tbe  (eedeta  ot  Lake  Haaka  and  Ihe  Sn 
inialler  iilandt  ol  tbe  CuU  ol  Peter  ih*  C 
moft  important  indmlry  after  aBncuLiure 
obuloed  atmoat  encloHveiy  from  sravel 
beiai  conliBed  to  tbne  localitiei.  ese  nea 


unpoctancet 


"inEan's^erla  pj^li 

VladivoBok  and  Iwsin 
-  -  ~  -aiiniHiIiiuadily 
-■mtS  pr"  '-- 


beraai  in  1900  the  output  S  tM 
aian  01.,  in  1904  it  imiHinied  la  cia 
trhandgravd-waibingnveaarlectinli 
fliSe  in  1900  Iheoutpuilnxnlhia four 

and  Achinik  are  the  iD«t  aucceof 


vai  appnumatcly  17*, 
The  dTurlctt  of  Martin 

i^uarta-mininE  Localitiea. .  .^-^.^  ,^.^ - ^ 

lyuxia  01.  o<  gold.  The  goM.bcBring  gnveb  of  Elau  Kberia. 
CVVJail)'  '^■■o  of  'Ix  I'H  "III  <lw  Amur,  an  nlailrvdy  nun 
prolific  Uiinlhoae  of  West  Siberia.  The  Iglal  yield  annually  amounla 
la  ume  TOOjno  OS.,  (be  larntaoantltyomuni  fn^niihe  Olekminalc 
disiicl  ia  the  proiincc  of  VaknidE,  and  Ihb  diflrict  b  [oUomd  by 
the  Amur  RAon.  the  HarilbbepcoTinee,and  Nefchinsk  and  Tiana- 
baikalin.    SflMr  and  lad  OTD  ensc  in  the  Ahni  and  the  Nenhinik 


wnnl  places  on  Ihe  outskirts  of  the  ■ 
udi).  ai  well  as  in  Ihe  SelenfHnslr  reiion 
t  Impoitinl  iTon-works  of  the  Urals  an  > 
«  of  (he  lange.     Ccsl  Kcun  ia  mar^ 


about,  Itkuuk.  in  the 

S-aphiie  iuve  been  fou' 
le  TumUudc  dis(iic^  u. 
plices  on  (be  Lena  and  in 
namouus    (boe  of  Ust-kui 


h  Yeniseisk, 


biuk  disirict,  at  many  places  in  the 
he  island  of  Sakhalin.    Beds  of  eicellenc 
(he  KitiH  Alps  (Mount  Alibctt)and  la 
Yenisei.     Rock-ialt  occura  at  arvenl 
nihaikaiia,  and  aaLr-aprinp  are 
a  (be  Lena  and  of  Usoha  near 
thy.     A  laige  number  of  Ukea, 
Tonnk,  yield  salt.    Lastly,  fmm 


nalachiiE.  brryl,  dark  quaru.  and  Ihe  like, 
-■-■- '  ■■  ■    intheUials 

The  orography  ihenhed  above  bplarns  the  great  devcLopEnent 
ol  Ihe  river.syslFnu  of  Siberia  and  ibe  iinilomiily  of  Ihcir  onunc. 
_^_  The  Ihiee  piiiKipat  tiv«™-the  Ob.  Ihe  Yemsd,  and  ihe 
'^"-       Una—lake  (heir  tis  on  Ibe  h^h  idaceau  or  In  (Ib  alpine 

Ihe  high  plain;  and  lowlands  befmc  they  reach  the  flictic  Ocean. 
The  tfirce  rii-er.  of  northeastern  Siberia— the  Yona,  Indi^irka  and 
Kc;lym[i — have  Ihe  same  t^nrral  character,  their  courws  heiUKi 
however,  much  ifaorter,  a»  In  these  talittjdcs  tbe  plateau  appnachn 


nearer  la  Ihe  Afctic  Ocon.    Hb  AoBr,  the 
iriiich  rise  oa  ihr  luteni  bonSet-nnge  1 ' 
Tha  suite  a.id  the  AiruB.  which  lai 
DonlHaBt  aluw  the  wiodiiqis  of  ibc 
ptaleau;  from  ols  tbe  Amur  descends 


ba^ler-iai]ge  of  (he  high  plateau,  ia  nr 

-'■    — "-"-"-^ ^-    "--  " —  towards  tne 

of  the  great 
!h  the  Creal 


. oi  the  ei 

towards  the  Pacihej   A  notewnrihy  featun  of  the  principal  Siberian 

Eumples  ate  (he  Ob  and  ihe  Iriysh,  the  Yenisei  and  Ihe  Anaaia 
/ifw4r  ■  dniifale  liver  fonned  by  the  Angara  and  the  Lower  Tunipiaka). 
w  Vilim,  the  Arvuil  and  the  Shi!la,  while  the  Amur 
-salribuiaTyailargeaiitsetf— theSungari.    Owing 


_. J 10  (ha(  of  Ihe  Ytnitiel.  a 

>ni  the  latter  lolhal  of  the  Leoa.alrfbulaiyol  which — Ihe  Aldan — 
■      ■  ■     -       ■  Ikboisk.    At  tbe  pi 


le  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 


<a 


steamenpi*  lion  Tyumen,  at  (he  foot  of  (he  Unls,  loSeraipalatiMfc 
on  (he  bmler  o(  the  Klrghii  steppe  and  to  Tonuk  hi  iIb  very  heart 
of  West  Siberia.  Uninterrupted  water  cimimunlcalian  could  readily 
^_.  ,_ , .   ,    pjj; 


mines  of  (he  VUim. 
tepamlea  Ihe  Lena  from  1 
can  lie  estaUiihed  betwee 
The  (ribalailes  of  the  Amu 
become  navteaUe  only  oi 
thelKnchoflheUda.tal 


Tyumen  to  Yakutsk.  AManil 


Ihe  latter  and  the  other  Sibcriai 
'  (the  Shitka  with  id  affluent  the  i 
the  lamer  (ecnce  of  the  pliteai 
•east  of  Lake  Baikal,  offets  eu; 


Untoftunalely  all  ihe  riven  an  fnien  (or  many  monlhi  every  year. 
Even  In  tower  hitiiiide.  (ja"  10  JS'  N)  Ibey  ar^  ice-bound  from  the 
beglnniagof  November  la  the  beginning  of  May;' while  in  6s'  N. 
ihey  an  open  only  for  90  lo  i»  dayi.  and  onhtoi  loadays  (ibe 
Yenisei)  or  even  70  days  (the  Una)  in  ;o-  N.   During  Ihe  winienhe 


bearing  files  of  laaded  tloteea. 

Numberiess  bknoccur  in  both  East  an 
wUe  areas  on  the  plains  of  West  Siberia  i 
East  Siberia,  which,  vinuairy.  are  stiU 
ihe  Lacustrine  period;  but  the  total  a 
-water  bears  but  a  (rilling  pn 
lakes  covered  even  at  a  ver 
inhabited  Sberia.  All  the  vi 


«  tlkca. 


n.  long,  ai 


"uiakesnudth 


....Jther  great  lake. Lake Kosso- 
110  m,  long  and  50  broad-    Vast 

'ilhn  and  upper  Selenga  plateaus; 

.  alley  of  (he  latter  rivercontains  ihe  C«»cLake<Cliiinoye). 
In  (he  houn  at  the  Amur  are  Uke  Hanki  (1700  sq.  m.).  tcnnccied 
with  the  Uturi;  Ukei  Kada  and  Kidii,  by  which  Ihe  lower  Amur 
one*  Howed  to  Ibe  Pacific;  and  very  many  amaller  ones  on  the  left 
side  of  tbe  lower  Amor.  Numenus  lakes  and  eilenslve  manhes 
diversifythelowplaiMafWesI  Siberia;  (he  Baraba  steppe  is  dotted 
with  takes  and  ponds— Lake  Chany  (1400  to:  m.)  and  Ihe  innumer' 
able  smaller  lahos  which  surround  il  bring  bui  lebllvely  Indlnificant 

the  frtyih  and  Ihe  Ob  hnpeaable  manhes  ainich  over  many 
(hoosands  of  squaic  mites.  Sovinl  ali^ne  lakes,  of  whk^h  the 
pidureique  Ttkukoye  may  b*  speciallv  mentiobed.  ocnpy  tbe 
deeper  parts  of  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Altai. 

The  coast-lioe  of  Siberia  Is  nry  extensive  boih  on  tbe  Arctic 
Ocean  and  on  the  ^icilic.  Tbe  lomKr  ocean  Ii  ice-bouod  for  al 
least  ten  months  out  of  twelve;  and,  though  Nordensk.  e^^^^ 
jbia  and  Captain  Wiggins  demonslntcd  (lS74-T'/)i>)  Ihe  "?" 
powhilily  Cd  na^dBatuiq  along  lis  shorn,  i(  is  excccding!y  TT^  , 
daubttul  whether  it  tan  ever  become  a  commercial  route  ™ 

of  any  importaace.  The  coast-tine  has  lew  Indcniations,  the  chief 
bdng  the  double  gulf  of  ihe  Ob  and  the  Tal,  senaraled  from  ihe 
Sea  of  Kara  by  an  etongaled  psniniula  (Samoyede),  and  from  Iht 
bay  of  ihe  Venlid  by  another.  Tbe  immense  peninula  ofTaymyi — 
a  bairen  tundra  iaiersecled  by  (he  wild  Byrranu  Hilb^iccu 
in  Cape  Chdvuikin  as  far  north  ai  77*  4«'  «■  Th^y  gf  the  Yula, 
ease  of  (he  delta  of  the  I-ena,  is  a  wide  indenraiion  shelieBd  on  tht 
mith  by  (he  isUndiot  New  Siberia.  The  bays  of  the  Kolyma,  tbe 
Chsun  and  Kolyuchin  an  of  little  importance.  The  New  Siberia 
itbnds  an  onaiionally  visited  by  bunteis.  as  Is  also  Ihe  small 
gmup  of  the  Bear  Islands  opposite  the  mouih  of  Ihe  KoEyma. 
Wrangel  or  Kellett  IsUnd  h  Hirquiie  unknown.    Bering  Simil.  at 


■  The  Lena  al  VerUiolei 


tk  is  navigable  lor  17a  days,  al  Yakulik 

il  Kiaanoyarik  for  196  days. 

riiia  of  Ibe  Russian  Gcogr.  Soc  (1886, 


tand<i(tbeCh< 


:.  The  5a  of  OkbMik.  icpanMd 


ID  tbe  Puilic  by  th*  Kurile  Anrhipcl 
an  by  the  iOnit  o[  Sakhalin  >nd\ 


^eoUJgKBl  Irtwwt.  Tbe  doub>  b»y  o(  Giihin  and  Ptnihiiu,  am 
irrll  Ofl  tb^  o(  Taulp  irould  be  ui«ul  aa  hanKnin  wne  they  not 
fiDzen  even  or  elshi  months  in  (he  year  and  peraitently  aliTouded 
in  denae  logi  In  aujniniT.  The  nonheni  part  of  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
■vtiich  wurn  tlw  Uanri  region.  ha4»  beiidea  (he  vnaller  b«yi  of 
Olea  and  Vladimir,  the  beauliful  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Cnal,  on 
uliich  lUndi  VlidimKDii,  the  Rueian  naval  Nation  on  the 
Padfic  OUiotik  and  Ayan  on  (be  Sea  of  Okholilt.  PeHopiv- 
lovik  on  the  can  thare  a!  Kamchalki,  Nikolayevjk,  and  Vljicliva- 
slali  on  Ihe  Sea  of  Japan,  and  Dui  on  Sakhalin  ire  the  only  pons  of 

- — The  climate  is  extremely 

,j , ^  the  modentir,. 

iVom  beini  felt.  The  enemlve  lowtandi  whKh  ucetch  over 
re  than  one  half  o(  the  am,  ai  well  ai  tbe  elevated  plalna.  lie 
'n  to  the  Arctic  Oecan.  Altbouflh  adaiidd^dlllodet  of  6oao  to 
penke  oi  Ean  Siberia  do  i 

-' ■"  ",.-!-.-=—"-'. :.,  „„  _,„„ 

Ean  Siberia 


the  orographical  ttnictucc 


in  the  Munku-Sardyk  in  East  Sayai 

,«petiul  mow  occur  in  EaK  ='•— = 

ju  c4  tbe  far  north.    On  the  Alui  Ml 

low-line  run  at  about  ;ooo  ft.    The  air.  after  beini  chilled 

'eikhoyanik,  in  i-j'N..  ia  the  pole  of  n>)d  of  tlie 


.67'jf..  lathe  obleo 


Tiary) 


Januai^  -J4-3*  F,  (P 


neiihhoiuhood  of  the  pole  of  cold.  Froiti  of  -ti*  (0  —iS'  F,  aic 
mit  uncommon  at  Krainovank,  Irkuuk  and  NeTcbintk;  even  In  the 
warmer  tonthern  nglona  a  Wm  Slbnia  and  of  the  Amur  tbe  avcmge 
winter  temperature  ii  2'4*  F.  and  -to-i*  reipeetivcly;  while  at 
Yakutik  and  VetUioyanik  the  Ibermaneter  oceadonany  [alli  as 
low  ai  -7S*  and  -65*  F.  The  mininiain  temperalurei  recorded 
tt  theae  two  itadoiis  are  -A4*  F.  and  -90*  respectively;  the 
minimum  at  Krasnoyarsk  ia  -ij'  F.,  at  fiinttsk  -it\  at  Omsk 
-;»*.  and  at  Tobolsk  -$8*  F.  The  anil  Ireeies  many  feel  deep  over 


fraiiti  ^are  the  terrible  hiraas 


n  la  southern  Siberia.    More  dicaded  than  tbe 


Eavy^aUaof 


n  the  other  dde,  in  tbe  steppe  reooni  of  the  Alt 
ilia  and  In  tbe  ndahbourhaoii  of  KrasDoyanki  tl 
V  h  BO  HBaU  that  travdlen  me  wbednl  vehuk 


a  cparm  at  toe  ena  oi  Apni:  out  id  ine 
le  the  "  Icy  aabl^  days,"  so  fallghtinf  that 

period  of  frost  and  aoow  aiunmer  comes  lails  full  bmuty;  the 
days  are  very  hot,  and,  although  (hey  are  always  ffAawed  1:^  a^ 
lughta,  vegetation  advances  at  an  aitoaishing  rate,  Cora  sowa 
about  Yakuldi  in  the  end  of  May  is  lipe  in  tbe  oftd  of  August. 
Stjtl,  at  many  places  night  troati  ict  in  ai  early  as  tbe  aeconabalf 
iof  July.  Hhv  become  quite  common  in  Aufutt  and  September. 
iNevsrtbeloB  September  St  nueh  warmer  than  May.  and  Oclober 
'than  April,  even  In  tbe  most  coatlnealal  parts  of  Sibeiia.  The 
isotherms  are  exeeodlngly  Interesting.  That  of  33*  F,  crosses  (be 
ndddle  pan*  of  Wat  Siberia  and  the  southern  pant  of  Eait  Siberia. 
(The  sviBinsr  Isothena  of  6S*  F..  which  in  Europe  paisn  throuib 
Cncow  and  Kaluga,  ttavem  Omik.  Krainoyank  and  Irkuldc. 
whence  it  turns  north  to  Yakutsk,  and  then  SDulh  aeaia  to  VUdivo- 
stiA,  Even  the  inouthi  of  the  Ob,  Yealid.  I.ena  and  Kolyma  in 
TO'  N,  have  in  July  an  average  lempeiatura  of  40'  to  50*.  Quite 
contrary  li  the  course  of  the  Janiiary  iaoiherma.  Thai  of  li"  F,, 
uhlch  pasaea  in  Europe  through  UMbotg  In  Finland  only  touches 
thesoiKhtmmrtof  WeitSiberiaintbenialMouBlaina.  That  of 
-4*  F,,  whicfi  ciBssei  Noviya  Zeralya  in  Europe,  raaira  through 
TaboUi,  Tomik,  KnanwaiA  and  rHnlsk.  an/Wha  45*  «■  " 
Urea  Iq  Monvoba,  tuniaf  noith  in  the  Adui  iwon  and  naching 
the  Pacific  allfikolaymfc.  The  tsotbena  of -I3°T..  which  touches 
the  north  point  ol  Novaya  Zemlya.  posses  in  Sberia  ihrough  Tunifc. 
busk  (at  the  conduence  of  tbe  Lena  and  iba  Loi  ~ 
desdods  a»  low  as  SS' N  '  .  .-  -       - 


Kbcria  is  situated  lor  the ,- 

f  h*  ■■  Cmwtf  THinfl  of  the  Eaattfn  , 

at,  however,  be  drai 

. m,  wide  ia  totally   ' 

whkh  stninle  lor  eiHleno 

andahnoit  without  _ 
high  and 


:he  neighbffiirijic 

..J  PaciKc  niioral. 
what  Gr^iebsch  describes  ai 


Hi  this  region,  nr 


'   The  nonhrm  limit 


tiSckiy  ei 

whicharefbundblEllTI,p.^u,uw,-,  •it:,.,iiiaL«i«ii;vi  uioaniim 

—arbutus  U'ltu'ip''''''  ttfif).  bealha  or  andomedas  (Cisiris^ 
Mramu  and  C.  kjifnaiJit),  PkjUainct  toiifMie,  Leiulnna  ftt- 
(■Htni,  a  species  of  IdlfMiaM.  a  Polar  sialta  fOmgUoiaiMi 
Jnpaiu)  and  a  Polar  wlllaw  (Salir  axflifa).  In  Yakutsk  the  tundn 
vcgetatkn  conilit*  ptindpilly  of  piohcs  of  the  genen  PUyhtelmm, 
BryuM  and  Sy^aai.  Some  two  hundred  qiecics  of  Howcilng  plant* 
■*"'(gle  for  a  precarlaua  existence  in  the  tundn  neiH,  tbe  Iraieii 
ind  and  the  want  of  humus  militating  against  t1iem  mote  than 
'  ■  From  this  northern  Tiinit  to  the  ArB|.(^Bian 
pes  stretches  all  over  Siberia  the  forest  reAMi 
rver.  veiy  unequally  distributed,  lovering  fiom 
ea  in  different  districts.  In  the  hill  ttscu  and 
)n  of  the  Oh  they  are  unbroken,  eicept  by  the 

'-•■■ — -ns  (foHiy) ;  they  have  the  asnui 

ha  iteppe.  and  they  are  thmly 

m  Trandiaikalia,  where  the  dryness  of 
'uence  a^ipRciably  fdt.     Immense 


h  lichena. 


n  the  Ban 


1  and  t. 

-«  ttonli _^ 

-  ...Ml  pfclimla)  and  tbe  stoue.]^] 
1;  thjey  teach  the  higher  "—■"='- 


:hlcfly  in  two  new  nedes 
=-  ■■■-  Sb^n 

(prCiiitii)  at 


repmented  t>y  a  mumbent  species  (Cmtra  fimila).   ' 
the  loftier  alpine  tracts  and  pbtcaus  becomes  a  ahrub  t 
B.  Imlicasa'),  and  in  'nanibaifcilia  assumes  a  new  and ' 
aspen  with  a  dark  bark  13,  iattrua).    In  the  deeper  va.,^..,  „ 
the  loolanda  of  West  Sbetla  the  latches,  pines  and  silVTr  fat.  i 
mingled  i^h  hirchea  and  aspens,  attain  a  great  ^le,  and  Oi*  stt^.. 
are  fringed  with  thickets  of  poplar  asd  wiUow.    Tbe  alnsc  n 
iWiadtJetit^  dawum)  dusteia  in  mr •■"  "-■■ '-- 


inlper,  spiraea,  sislni*,  tbe  pseudo-acacia  (Crnjona  i&mta  anj 
_'.  ortsruHiH,  C.  JuhaU  in  some  of  the  higher  ttaeta),  varioia 
Rosaceae— PotoafiUn  InUicoia  and  CsfoKoitn'  iDi<|I«ra— tbe  wild 
cherry  (IViiku  fufai),  and  many  other  shrubs  occupy  the  space* 
between  tbe  treCL     Berry-yielding  piano  ate  found  everywhere. 

Is  they  ace  an  artirle  of  diet.    Tlie  red  whortlebeny  or  cow- 

Kucn'xim  VUii  Uaa).  the  bog  wbortlebeny  (f.  (ilS{l»]»i.' 

(V.  myrtiUui)  and  tbe  arctic  bramble  Utuhu  attHM) 

lax  northward ;  Taepberries  and  red  and  black  cumots 

'  Tgrowih  in  tbe  toreslt,  together  with  /Hi— 

-    The  oat  eln,  bsxel.  ash,  apfJe,  Biae  and 

9it  of  the  Unli.  but  reappear  in  new  varieties 


fkylla)  and  le 


t)%!^df^^ 


,^r.^^:T. 


■According  to  A.  EnslTr's  VmiKJi  finer  £iilw>dUiiariHic]hicW 

itr  Pfit-anwill  {Ltioiig.  iB;9-i8Sj),  we  should  haveiaSfteria  <e) 
the  nrciic  repon:  li)  the  sub-arctic  or  mniferoua  rttion—nottb 
Siberian  province;  (c)  the  Cenltal-Aaian  dofnaiq — Altai  and  Daurtan 
mountainous  regions;  and  (dj  the  laat  Cbioesc,  intrwIiDg  boo  lbs 

■See  Middendorif's  observations  on  veretable  and  animal  life 
in  the  tundias.  attiactivelv  told  in  vnl.  r-   -'  ■-■-  '-■^---•-  ■»--      ■ 
•KjeUnii 

jIm,  iStJ-'SS?)"! 

lund  by  Middendorlf  on  1 

— ^jj  of  the  forest  r^ion  _.  _ _ 

[  rttlon  of  the  same;  470  epedes  «i 

[owhei^_  perhaps 


.., .-  _i/>rfili«i(ni  Vtlailuflita  /«, 

hdm,  1871-1887)  recltoni  their  number  at  IBa;  1 
found  by  Middendorlf  on  the  Taymyr  peninsula,  ai; 
borders  of  the  forest  r^ion  of  Ojcnek,  and  344  species 

F,  perhaps,  li  tbe  change  belter  seen  than 


ihick  truata  (poar  1a  ucda)  In  lii« 
SibeiiuL  brch  pndomlrutB  alu  In 
'■''*'—■'  "  *\t  lurtb,  [ntsaungled 


d  9.  frmiicoa  In  ihc  

!b  the  •mitban  lad  driet^ 

iih  tfc 


'IS 


ihe  boTK  oif  the  n 
But  even  in  thea  ant 
eutly  diiciiHuish  betwe 
tbt  laifa  oTEuI  !^h" 
new  duracltfulia 
the  Dauri      ' 


Tht 
E  the 

and  birch.  In  the  dfier  puti  ItieScatcta  fie  (Pjiiu  lyxiTru)  lubci 
itt  appcanncfc  In  the  alpioe  tncti  of  the  north  the  tamwoat  of 
(he  VADeyft  and  Ibe  itcep  kCoiw  iloiiee  itiewo  with  dibria,  on  which 
nnltf  lirhHiA  4nd  ino«e>  ere  able  to  imv»  malie  every  pl"'  "^  >r»n 
it  be  only  of  Canx)  viliiabte.    For  days  o 

L .  —  can  let  IB  ether  food  (ban  the  i 

ricti  the  botanjit  and  the  uocrapSer  can 
s  the  dura  or  thick  [ote«  3  the  Alui  and 
ia.    The  lowtr  plateau  eihibiti,  a(  cduk, 

..J  open  ipacei  are  lovtty  pniirlet.  on  wbich 

in  Hon  HourlibB  la  full  beauty.   In  (priiif  the  InveUer 

ca  of  gras  above  which  the  Aowen  oE  tbe  meoixy,  aconite, 

Orotu.CvaiVia.JawiarMaiidthelUiewave^Dr  jli.  bq^.  Aiilie 
Ckibi  deicfC  it  approached  the  foreils  diaippear*  the  ground  bccoma 
covered  chieAv  wicfa  dry  Gramlneae.  and  ^'H******  make  iheir 
appearance.  The  high  jpialu  of  the  wen  ihipe  o[  the  plateau  an 
alio  rich  praJriea  dlvenUed  with  wooda.  Nearly  all  the  tpeciea  ot 
plantt  vAich  grow  oa  theae  prairiea  are  cooiBun  to  Europe  (paeoaiea, 
0«m(F«aJfu»aiten»pinka»|eatlaBa.vialetai  CypripediMm,Aqiiiitiiat 
ZUpUioHi.  Bcanhe*,  Irliea  and  to  on) ;  hal  here  the  planu  attain 
a  vucfa  Vt^ta  ■(«;  a  man  Kanding  erect  It  oTtea  bidden  by  the 
gniiei.  TIta  flora  of  Minminik — the  Italy  of  Sberia — itwdtkiit>wn; 
UK  pniiiei  on  (be  lihim  and  td  tbcBaTaba  ileppe  are  adinwd  with 

and  O.  FiOKb-Fanbcr  oonh  we  conK  lo  the  ameu  of  WcU 
Siberia,  dense  Ihtckett  of  Ueea  often  ming  from  a  treacheroui  carpet 
of  Ibicldy  Interlaced  graais,  whkb  conceals  deep  manhcs.  where 
evert  the  bear  baa  learnt  to  iread  circumapectly. 

fsiiiM.— The  fauna  of  Siberia  la  clotdy  akin  lo  ihit  of  central 
Europe:  and  the  Ural  Mountain.  aliSough  the  habiui  of  a  few 

a>  they  ate  bstanically.  Aaln  European  Ruiaia.aaia  Siberia,  three 
prindp^  lonet — tha  arcdct  the  boreal  and  die  middle — may  be 
dittinguiahed,  and  Ibeae  may  be  aubdivided  into  aeveral  ■ub-renona. 
The  Amur  region  ahaiea  the  charaeteriaEica  of  (he  oorth  Chineac 
fauna.  On  (he  whole,  we  may  aay  that  the  arctic  and  boreal  faunaa 
"~  '      er  Siberia,  with  a  few  addilioBal  apcclei  la  (be 

= —    -  --imber  of  new  apcclea  alao  appearing  In 
'    g  the  high  pla(cau  and  otEera 
H  at  the  GobL    The  arctic 


... _. it«>pei  oTthe  Gob_     

ini  ii  very  poor.    AcconSna  to  KonlemkiiJId'  itmiadien  oaly 
Bnty-nina  i|)cciea  of  mamnuli.  of  which  aeven  are  itaarlae  and 
fay  conaidered  aa  Bvliu  beyond  (be 


lemming  (dwitafai  tornioJiu)  vid 
re  tbe  matt  common  ooland.   The 


.^»v ......    Jf  thete.  again,  four  an 

the  ChukcUa.    The  reindeer,  arctic  fc 
lemming  IMyado  obnni),  collar  lemn»..  .^, 
•twDipBia  of  volea  (iirwfu)  are  tbe  matt  i 
avifauna  it  vciy  rich  id  migratory  laler  and  i 
and  ffolalgnu).  which  isme  to  bmd  b  (he  coaii  n 
five  land  bird* — the  ptanqignu  {Lagaptu  afpimir). 
Icriaod  falcon,  ai»w4wl  and  nivcD— are  permaneiil 
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admixture^  of  Uon^olian  tp 


AnliUp<  pmnnaa  and  Eguui  Imuaai  Cjiiiilai'j. 
than  )gj  ipeciet  have  hern  obter^vl  in  Siberia,  but  ol  ineae  (orty-bve 
only  are  ahacnt  from  Euitipt.  In  (oulb-tatt  Siberia  thete  an  forty- 
three  new  tpedetbelonpng  to  the  north  MaacbBrlan  or  Amur  (auoai 
and  ia  louth^aat  Tranabaikalk,  ouUia  bordert  of  the  Gobi  itappe, 
only  103  apedei  were  found  by  C.  P.  R.  Radde,  among  which  tlH 
mott  numeroua  are  mlgralory  birda  and  (be  bvda  of  pr^  which 
ptirHie  them.  Tbe  riven  and  laka  ol  Sibtria  abound  m  Gah;  but 
liiile  it  known  of  tht^  reUtioni  with  tbe  tpedet  id  ndgbbouring 

Tlie  inaect  fauna  la  very  aimibr  to  tliat  of  Ruaaia!  but  a  few 
Aenera.  ai  the  TeiUyria,  do  not  penetrate  into  the  tteppe  region  o^ 
Wcat  Siberia,  while  the  trofhcai  Ceiaipoiinma,  Popiita  and  LoHrarid 

the  aoutbefn  Amur.  On  the  other  hand,  several  American  g^m 
{Ccpt^^ttm.  OpttrjaOa)  eilend  into  the  north-eaatem  juta  of 
Siberia.*   Aa  in  all  unoiliivaied  coumriea,  (he  foreata  and  praiiica 

'     luae  of  the 

[  than  (he 

.  .  iledta^he 

•PKiea  (Caatoropoda.  Brachiopoda 

e  Baikal  Dybow^  and  Codlewaki 

-  -Viee  apecim  of  Cammaridaa  and 

!a  of  Okholak  ii  very  inttreuing, 

[cneral  campaaiEion  of  ita  fauna 

laterapods).   The  land  MoUutct, 

condkiDna  of  climate,  number 


I.  The  dredginga  of  the  "  Vega 
leaed  an  oneaplcted  wealth  of  m 
in  Ibe  north  of  tbe  Japar 


aod  Conchifsi).    . _, .  _ 

diacovered  no  Fewer  (ban  nbietv-ihiee  apecia  of  Cai 
Iwenty-Gve  of  Caateropodt.'  The  Sea  of  Okholak  ii' 


north  EurnK.    lh« ., ...  

twice  aa  large  aa  in  Europe);  (be  appwance  of  whi 
among  both  mamrnab  and  birds,  and  thdr  great  prevaL 
domesticated  animala  CVakui  horao);  the  migialiooa  c 


undentood  (e.(.  (be  migra^D  of  th« 

buck  from  Manchuria  acroia  ihe  Amur  »»»... 

or  the  migration  of  rrindeer  relMed  by  Baror 

of  (be  forou  ihey  Inhabit  Ilhe  tabic  and 
'"^  cetji  tbe  intermingling  nonhera  a 
rq^on  and  the  reinar&ble  contrqi 
i  struggle  for  eais^acc;— -oU  '' 


tuo 

liliona  are  not  yet  fuUy 
la  and  (bouaanda  or  roc- 


Wnngel); 

itrrd  are  wed-known 
ilhem  faunas  in  (be 
of  that  intermiilurs 


iiU'  Finely,  the  laws  of  distributioq 
wi  wHuBuauTH  .H»,ia  ..*umjt  be  made  out  until  the  changea  undet- 
gnna  by  hi  lurface  during  the  Glacial  and  Laiusuine  periuda  are 
men  eatabliahed  and  the  Poat-Teniary  fauna  is  better  known.  Tbe 
lemarkule  finds  of  Ouaternajv  mammals  about  Omak  and  their 
importance  for  the.hiatory  of  Ibe  Equidae  are  merely  ti  alight  indi' 
cadoo  of  whal  may  be  eipecied  in  thia  field. 


ciluiulld  popuktim  wu  £,740.600. 
as  iottow).  Geograjdiically,  Cbongk 
eppe  provinces  of  Akmolinak  and 
ibeiii.     Tbcy  ace  described  updu 


Govemoenta  and  ProvinccL 


(vkeroyaltyjl  Mariiimt 


>  Ciekanowtki  UtttuU  Sii.  Ctt.  Sm..  IS77)  has  dc 
Kin  from  (be  basin  of  (he  Amnrrbc  considen  thai  lb* 
ly  two-thbds  of  tbe  tpeclea  inhabiting  that  batia. 


•See  Ulm.  it  PuatUmu  , 
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SIBERIA 


m,  %•%  %  Tutto-TUin, 

i.>.diiih[bU,Kory(lH. 

Only  8%  of  the 

'  iV  dE  the  popuU' 

y'  btcr.  they  munbend  wiiy  fi.sbe.oon'  i 
■y^iq-  unwccu  iB/u  And  TA90  4v«r  bilf  a  niilUDn  int  innJinnl 
Mined  Siberia  FiTHn  Rodl*,  Had  ot  (hw  So%  lattBl  in  thi  gavsi 
Rieni  ol  Tobolik!  and  bMvmi  ttgo  ind  1  joj  k  b  cidnucd  thi 
•omcthiof  tike  a  miUiDii  and  a  faklf  free  mmtmiia  cmaed  tl 
rouniiy.  Thae  people  cam*  lor  the  oMt  put  fmn  the  nainbct 
part!  o(  the  bliek  aiRh  tone  erf  middle  Rnisia,  and  to  ■  nolli 
crtent  fmn  the  Lilhtmobn  Ewerdmenti  end  the  Uml  govenimnii 
c(  Pern  ud  Vystki,  The  Rimiuii.  Inuiiii  from  the  middle  Urxl 
have  (nvcfled  u  ■  broid  itnun  ihTaugh  diuth  Slbeiia.  leiidiii 
branehM  to  ib*  Ahw,  to  the  Di  river  in  TaritoUn  and  <o  MinoiiRil 
■I  veil  a>  down  the  chief  rircn  wfaicb  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  tfa 
banki  of  vhicb  are  atiidded  with  viDaiea  IS  to  K>  n.  ajHtt.  A. 
Lake  Baikal  it  appniacbed  tbe  itnam  oTRaalaD  imn^atioa 
bemmesiiarTovir.beiiiccanEnediiHtly  to  the  wMeyol  the  Allan, 
vitb  a  (tria^  of  ii^llaeca  up  the  Irkut:  but  it  widcu  out  agUD  la 
Tranibaikalia,  andtewiabranclMiiptBeSdcii^lidHettftiutaflea. 
It  follovi  the  conne  of  the  Amur,  afata  .ia  a  weceMiBa  of  vObna 
aome  >o  m.  apart,  and  can  be  traced  up  the  Umri  to  Ijke  Khanfha 
and  VUdivoftob,  with  a  vtriiv  of  vilWea  on  the  plaitu  betwer  ~ 
the  Zeya  aitd  the  Silinji.  Sma'B  Rumim  aeltlenents  are  planwd  c 
a  few  baxs  of  the  North  PadSc  and  the  Sea  of  (HhoOk,  a>  well  1 
on  Sakhalin. 

Cflfffainrirt.— Siberia  baa  been  colonieed  in  two  different  wiy 
On  tbe  one  hand,  the  pwernmi   "  .■     -.,    p  ^ 


0) 


lorta.  (4)  oi 


■etimenD  (tbe  Tranibaikal  Conaeks);  tame  of  tbcie  were  fl 
on  the  Amur,  Eorminf  the  Amur  and  Uauri  Coaiaclia.    Other 
of  Ibe  liver  were  coloniied  by  pcaanta  who  eniipaled  with  ID  .... 
nent  akl^  arni  were  bound  to  settle  io  villam.  alrHi;  the  Amur,  at 
ipoti  detignated  by  oKciotL  Aa  a  rule,  thialdnd  of  colrHRBthHi  haa 

K  produced  tbe  nnlti  that  were  eapected.  On  the  other  iuiid, 
■  colani^tion  baa  been  mote  niccciiful  and  hai  been  uadettakea 
on  a  much  larier  acale.  Soon  afts  the  Ent  appearance  (IJBo)  of 
the  Coaaeki  ri  Yemak  In  SBwia  IbeuHiidi  of  hanlen.  attracted 
by  the  fuf*.  jmmlfrated  from  north  RuMa,  caplored  Ihc  coantry, 
tnctd  the  BtM  foMpathi  and  eiKted  the  flnt  hoaiet  la  the  wiidet^ 
aeia,  LateroninfdQin,  irii^togipetaecmioniandcmwtrjptKiHawa 
the  riad  cauan  whieb  led  ihe  peaaanla  10  make  their  oeapr  to 
Siberia  and  build  (heir  viDage*  in  the  mott  InacreHihIe  foima.  on 
the  pialriea  and  even  on  Chineae  letriton,  _  Bat  the  leveie  nHiUTia 

k«  to  prevent  their  immigration  inln  Siberia.  While  tavemmeanl 
colooiiation  atudded  Siberia  with  rnrtl,  free  nlonlntian  bllrd  up 
the  interrnediate  apacea.  Sin^  tbe  tfnancipBlian  of  the  aeria  in 
IMI,  jt  baa  been  ateadily  increnainf,  the  Rusaian  peaunta  of  a 
village  often  emifnting  an  lilac-^ 

Siberia  arai  for  many  yean  a  penal  colony.  Eaiie  to  Siberia  began 
In  the  tint  yean  of  Ite  dtecovety.  and  aa  eariy  a>  iSjSwereadol  Ihe 
a,_.  NoBconformiuprienAwakDni' following  in chaini  Ihe «■ 
ptoring  party  nfPnahkoTon  (he  Amur.  RaBkolnikmrNon- 
conformliwln  the  lecond  half  of  the  17th  ceatuty.  rebel  ifr^fliy  under 
feter  the  Great,  eaaitlere  of  raidi  durin*  the  rdgni  of  the  emnreaieh 
Poiiih  canfedeiatea  under  Catherine  It.,  (he  "  Decembriita  '^  under 
Nicholaa  I.,  neatly  sn.noo  Poles  ifur  th*  innmection  of  1863,  and 

""lie  ttneratloM  of  aodallita  wtti  tent  10  Siberia;  while 

J I ;...  ,^  ^|„  tianiported  thither 

tbe  Kib  century.     No  exact 

kept  before  1833.    But  it  la  known 

''^  — tury  nearly  won  penona  were 

tit  Bgurerenched  an  avenge 


that  in  Ihe  Ant  yean  of  tbe  19tb 
tnmported  every  year  to  Siberia. 

of  iB.lJoln  iS7j-tS77.  and  from  al 


mon  than  ona-tldrd  have  diaappenied  without  being  accounted 
for.  Nearly  m.ooo  men  (40,000  amrdiBg  to  other  eitimatea]  Ire 
Hving  in  Siberia  (he  life  of  triidyagf  (maaMyi  or  oullawi}.  trying  (0 
make  their  way  through  the  fveata  to  (btir  native  piovintta  In 

jtriaiik  Kactt. — The  Ural-Aliaiana  coaiut  prineipiny  of  Turko- 
Talara.  Mongola.  Tungnei.  Finniih  tribea  and  Sanx^idea.  The 
Sarnoyedea,  who  are  confined  to  tbe  province  of  Tobnlik.  Tomak 


■t  pDpidar  booiu  vrllh  Ruiiaian  Nodconform 


Bd  Yaniiridt.  do  Eat  enaed  itjaoa  h  alL    Tha  Flma  eaneht 

irincipally  of  Moidviniani  (ItJioo).  OKkki  (10,000}  isd  Vocuta 
iooolTflMrriTab  ol  TurkUi  Heoif,  oms  much  more  ninneroui. 


iea  are  being  npklly  oc 

^a^belMtothr- 
back  (a  (he  Etlly  tn 

"nymaibwMnyn' 


it,  aad  tb*  othcn  having  baaa 
*  Altai  and  Sayan  HooaalBa. 

SBiwofaaiiUoa.  Tta  TuifcU  B(nck 
Iha  Lena  wmban  arjMO.  Moat  if 
iMte  lunoen  tnoca  ii«a  Dy  putocal  pmadlB  and  mae  tqr  acricilitafa^ 
and  an  a  moat  faboriosa  and  hoaaa  pnpolatien.' 

Tbe  Mortgob  (kaa  than  yo/nA  extend  lata  Wot  Siberia  from 
the  fahh  riateaa  ■■early  MiDOO  Kilmn^a  Eviag  (a  Ihe  aaatem 
Altai.  lnEaitSlbeiiatheBBlaBaoeupy(teS(itagaaBdth*Uda, 
parte  of  Nertblmk.  and  the  ateppea  hetinaa  IriiutaE  aad  Aa  uppaf 
Lena,  aa  abo  the  Baikal  Hountalai  and  the  Uand  of  (Mbni: 
they  aunpoit  thcnuefves  chielly  hy  llcaatiiek  brcetUag,  bat  aonl% 
eaptdiDy  ki  lifealik.  am  agtlcaltHriBla.  On  the  left  o(  the  Avnt 
there  an  HDe  (ajaao  CUiiem  and  Hancharliaa  aboW  the  ip~>k 
of  tha  Zeya,  and  tMoa  Konana  db  the  nieiAc  tonal.  The  Tuu 
(neariy  roJoo)  occupy  a*  th^  hundiH.(min([i 
on  (he  high  plueau  and  h*  alapca  10  nt  Amur, 
yearly  becoarinc  mote  and  mm  drcumaajbe 
tal&jteen  and  by  Yakut  lattlet*. .  f  ' 
befon  the  Boxer  uprinng  ti  1000,  36 1 
N.  tieurl  dlAricI  and  36^  In  the  S.  U«ii 

■  ■■  ■  lumhir  JlAjD  and 

ladigmooa  pt^nilatioaa  wtt*  fntllaaily  deprived  of 
and  vraalng  gmunda  and  oompellea  to  reaort  to 
modibnlion  oeeadin^  bard  for  than,  r»t  otily  oa 

■me  fai  the  leia  favnuraUe  regiona.  Earopean  oviliaation  made 
them  [amiUar  with  an  ita  wont  eidea  and  with  none  of  ita  beat. 
Tind  with  a  tribute  In  fur*  tion  th*  enriieai  yean  of  tbe  Ruaaian 
conqiKat,  they  oflon  revoUad  in  the  t7th  century,  bat  wen  craelly 
reduced  to  obedltncc  tn  IBi«  the  aMtled  indigena  had  to  pay  tha 
very  heavy  nteof  11  imbtia  (abnot  £1)  per  he*d,  and  the  arreaia. 
which  noon  batane  equal  to  the  euma  lened,  wen  ngorowly  oacled. 
On  the  other  hand  tbe  aevera  meanrca  taben  by  (he  govemment 
prevented  the  growth  of  ain'tbing  Uca  legaljaed  afavety  on  Sibeilao 
BoO;  hut  the  people,  luineilaa  they  wan  both  by  tbe  bilniakin  of 

aETiealtunl  cokniitB  and  by  ibr ' ' "-i-i- 

fell  Into  what  waa  piaeticaUy  a 


nt  Siberia. 


eharaeterited  Obdorak  (mouthof  tbeOb)aia  tnieSamoyedlc  to...„ 
allhouih  peopled  with ''RUHiana."  Tha  Cooacks  of  Weat  Siberia 
have  tlie  tcaiurea  and  euBoma  and  many  of  tbe  mannen  of  life  of 
Ihe  Kalmucfai  and  Kirghiz.  Yafcotah  la  (honwghly  Yakulic: 
marriagea  of  Jtueriaaa  wSh  Ynknl  wivH  an  camnon,  and  In  the 
middle  of  the  T<>ih  cenln^  the  Yalcut  languafe  waa  pradafalnaat 
among  the  ftuialan  merchanta  and  oBicI^  At  likulA  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Irfart  the  admbctun  of  Tnnna  and  Burial  blond 
la  obvioua,  and  atill  mon  in  Ihe  NereUwk  dialrict  and  amon  the 
TnnibaikalCaiaacka  nettled  00  (he  AtgnB.   They  apeak  (ha  Buriat 

-      ■       -.1..  o__--.j banflybe 

, Jiberia,  on 

Intemaniage  of  Rntiiana  with 
Tatin  waa  quile  CBmnioa.  01  enuiaa  it  la  now  rapidly  |rowing 
leia,  and  the  aettlen  iriw  •ntatad  Sibeiia  in  the  I9(h  ceMuiy  married 
Ruiaian  wivea  and  remained  thoroughly  RuailarL  Then  an 
aocatUiHl)'  parta  of  Siberia,  nedally  among  (he  Raaknlnika  at 
Nonconfonniita,  when  the  north  Rnrtaa,  the  Gnat  Raiiian  and 
■he  Ukrainian  (or  toutbern)  typea  have  aHbHained  ikiaiwliie  ta 
their  full  puri^.  and  only  aome  diltercncea  in  domatic  areUlecnn. 
in  the  drapod(»n  of  their  vilbgcs  and  in  the  bngiiue  and  character 
of  the  popolation  nmind  the  (nvellcr  Ihal  be  ii  In  Siberia.  The 
aneclal  feadirea  of  Ihe  language  and  parily  alao  of  the  national 
chaianer  are.  due  to  Ibe  ohriieil  aelilen.  who  came  moKly  frmn 


■  rid  rkwa  not  exceed  7  or  8  per 
eipecially  amooff  the  ebOdrcfi,  I 


at  mortaiily, 
ia,thablnh- 


',  cannol  ba  called  unhealthy,  except  In  certain  kxahtiea  where 

rebcommon.aait  bontbeLena.  iaaeveral  valleyaof  Nerthiaah 
in  tb*  Altai  Hountaini.  TV  ripldrB<"h  of  the  actual  popub- 
li  chiefly  due  to  Immlgnlion. 

aann.— Only8-l%of  theKvulaiianliveinlowna(6-«?i  only 
he  govtrnmcntt  of  ToboTik  and  Tnm<k).  There  an  aeventeen 
aa  with  a  popubtion  of  lojuo  or  man,  namely,  Tooat  IfiJSSS 


i6 


SIBERIA 


ii  ifoo)  «d  Iikatil  [49.106)— tbcopkil*  if  Wnt  and  EulSibnio 

rryana  ^6si}  in  y/eat  SibaSt,  hcwTof  5ib«iui  uvfiation; 

ud  Tgli^\2Mo!i).  both  owK  adailniMntiva  ctDUHrBlfifc 
(I7ja6),  ccnin  of  Ok  Altai  tndci  KlBUnivili  (15.081),  adminit- 
tndve  cno*  of  tbe  Amur  Rcl<m:  CUta  {II^So),  the  capital  of 

Tnabaikatia:  Nikolak  (a2joooj;  IiWi  (m).o6<'    "-' — -  ' ' 

the  ceatn  o(  the  tnule  of  aoutheia  Toinik 
Ibe  untn  of  the  Eoid-mininB-rHKui 

(l0.J»),»gn)wiiiilDwninT<*cil5:ai._ 

iDutbHB  pan  o(  tbe  Venuciilc  proviiEi^  uailui(  Willi  muth-WEat 

:    ifcrriwi.— Eduo 
town  of  every  pcovir 


.064;;  KolyvaB  (11.703). 
low  \rrvA.    Tbs  chM 


pnyyiBniiiiiin  f 
a  hua  crad^  aj 


tbcdi 


Ih  Sitiecia  has 
■g  tiacla  of  th 
il  Hlirnated  I  hi 


[I'arsi 


thciv  recdved  ia  not  of 

popilatioii  for  "  nal  Kb 

Tbe  cetitiou  for  a  UDivbstr  v  iekduk.  uw  money  lequueii  lor 
which  has  been  fitely  offend  to  the  CDvernDieiit,  have  been  ref  ueed. 
aad  ihe  impeiadvE  dEntaoda  of  the  local  tndeaoaea  for  >*.ii»irai 
iaMrnction  have  lilcwwiie  met  with  Uiilt  le^uaie.  Tbe  Toauk 
Univcnit)'  mnaiiit  ineinnplete.  and  ha>  only  J60  itiideala.  Then 
an  nevothtltn  dthton  icienti&c  locirtiei  In  Sibeii,  whicb  ianie 
publicatioiiii^nnt  value.  Twdre  natural  hlatacy  and  ethnolorical 
■BuaeaniB  ham  been   enabtiihed   by   the  riilea— tbe,  MiniiXsk 

iffritafdm,— Africultu™  ia  the  -'■■-' ~-   '--'■   -*  ■■- 

aetlled  Ruaia»  and  of  the  native  p 

very  fertile  loil  and  yielda  heavy  cj 

country  ats  utterly  unb  loc  till^ 

ant  man  thas  tao.aai>  u.  dl  aie  auitable  Cor  cultivitior 

•(iniaHiithuadiBribuleil— 101,000  iq.m.  bi  W«t  Slbnia, 

iBAliiiialiluk  and  Samipalatinik,  loc^ooo  in  Eaal  Siberia.  B; 

Tiambiilialia,  4O.O0D  in  Amur,  and  fii.  -  — 

lawiaof  1AtoSib«iaciiltiv*tioni>caiTHu,.Hui.>u.<>  .,.-  v„  „-7 
Ugb  plaiDi  frinfinc  Iha  alptiw  (ncta  go  tbe  aonh-WEit  it  can  be 
carritd  on  only  in  the  MUth,  fartbir  north  only  in  tbe  viDcyi, 
RacMia  61*  t4.  in  that'  of  (he  LcBI,  aod  In  the  alone  tmti  in  only 
afewvalk^aathatof  thelrioil.  On  the  biih  Dbnau  atl  attempu 
to  grow  cenala  have  failed,  tbe  wide  tnnchea  alone  ((Ida,  Selcn|s, 
jivt)  offering  eacDanniient-to  tbe  afticultoriit.  On  the  lower 
jilalcau.  in  Tninhaifcalia,  (tain  ii  nieeenfiilly  railed  in  the  Ner- 
cUnk  Ktioa.  with  eeiioui  tiaki,  however,  from  euly  ftoKi  in  the 
vallrn.  South-en«  Tnniballolia  aBm  (mm  wsni  of  water,  and 
the  Buriata  have  to  iirigaU  their  Grlda.  Although  lericultuiT  il 
carried  on  on  the  ujwr  Aciuf.  wfme  land  hat  bwn  dearnj  froin 
vknn  fbmti.  it  TcaQy  pmapen  only  below  Kunun  and  on  the 
ferMI  plaina  of  (he  Zeya  and  SiUnjk  In  Ih^  dtpreuion  between  the 
"  ireya  laiwe  and  the  ooait  langea  it  nSera  ETcatly  from  the'hravy 
ly  and  Aiifuat  raina.  and  from  inundationi,  while  on  tbe  lower 
lata  blr«ly  maintain  tbenudvea  by  crowinE 
n  the  dopea  of  the  billi,  id  that  the  lectlcinenta 
on  tbe  tower  Amur  and  Unri  coufainally  require  bdp  from  |avem- 
avnt  to  lave  (hem  from  fanfne.  The  chief  grala-pnidocinf  reiiana 
of  Siberia  are— tbe  Tobd  and  Itbini  regiaa,  tbe  Baraba,  the  re|ioa 
abooi  Tomik  and  tbe  DuuUria  of  tbe  Altai   TheMiimiiultifiiiiiet. 


of  tbe  reifmaf  ampmr  own*  ii4,7ao.eoo  ten*  (iii.jaii.ooo  in  the 
Altai  and  1.4m.poi>  in  tfotchiiuk]  or  nculy  4%.  Pifvatc  property 
ft  imignificaDt  w  eatent— nanhaae  of  land  being  psndtted.ooly 
la  the  Amoc  tenon.    (In  Weat  Kberia  it  waa  only  teni 

BlltidiBI«o-tS68L}   Siberia  thuaoOen  an  eianple  of  ^ 

aatioa  of  land  unparallded  tbroaghoiu  tbe  world.  Any  parebaie  of 
land  within  a  aooe  S7  m.  nde  on  each  aide  of  the  tmii-SibRiar 
railway  waa  abaolntc^  proUhittd  in  1M5.  and  the  extent  of  crowi 
hndiiold  to  nrinclepervM  or  frnap  of  peracHu  never  exceeds  mSf 
acrei  Baleia  an  ewciaBy  ueful  induatnal  enterpriie  iaproji 
aad  in  that  caae  the  maiinsni  ii  Died  at  1700  acna.  Tlie  k 
beld  by  tbe  Koadan  village  connlunitiei  in  virtue  el  the  rig...  — 
occupation,  f  ndtHtrial  aorveya,  having  tor  their  object  the  cranting 
of  hod  tD  tbe  peunia  to  the  eiteai  cf  40  acre*  per  each  nile  heaiC 
with  gadJitJonalatiei  of  wood  and  Baoeaa*  arm  nil,  WHO  narted 
many  yeara  ago,  and  after  bdng  etopped  in  tW?  ~ 


fn^knl 


_. It  tlaie  Ibe  land 

'.  even  in  the  rdativciy  populoua  icgion  <£  aotithen 
laeoftbepeaaania  ibeaUaugeou  vary  as  an  awnn 

acka  have  about  1 1 1  acna  po*  inale  head,  and  the 


■Tbe  nortbem  llndti  of  acnicullure  are  6a*  N.  on  Ihe  Urala, 
to*  at  Yakulik.  61*  at  Aldanik.  54."  30*  »t  Ud.koi.  and  i? 
tou*  in  (be  iaieiiar  el  Kamchatka  (MiddenduS,  5ihHich  Sttit, 


It  ana  madererop*  «■ 


5.670*00 
£647.000 


Under  Cropt  (Acree). 


•S-  US. 


ETXwedu 
it  if  the  practici 
yean  and  then 


Rithera  porta  of  Toboirk,  nearly  a] 


ut  the  oEhcLal  figum 
cultivlSoo  tt^  uZ 


eovemment  of  Toiaeh 

, .,—  ... — ,. Yenianik  aad  aoulbeia 

Jrkutalt.  have  ia  aa  average  you  a  aurplui  of  grain  vaiying  (roai 

Sto  40%  of  the  total  crop,1nit  la  had  ycara  Meecoii  talla  abort 
theactaalaecdaof  thepoeiilatiaa.  There  fi  ceniidecaUe  move- 
ment of  grain  in  Siberia  iudf,  the  populatloB*  «l  nit  ponioaa  U 
the  territory,  cvecialEy  of  the  miaing  ivgionL  having  to  rely  upon 
unpoifedcom.  ThcfarettateainideriuprrviBOni>about30.aoo,oo» 
tcrtm  (in  Tobolik,  Tomik.  YeniKiih  and  IrkntalO,  out  of  a  totri 
area  of  Coivat  land  of  6j,ooa^ooo  ■cira^ 

Aa  an  independent  pumiit.  Ilve-atock  bleeding  ii  carried  OB  by 
the  fiuHunaLnr9iiemTnniballBlia,by  the  Yakut!  in  the  pnoviiwt 
of  Vakuuli.  and  by  the  Buiiati  in  trfauk  and  Tiani-  ,^ 
baikalia.  but  eliewheie  it  U  aecondary  to  agriculluie.         f^ 

" w  and  aheep-iraiing  are  moie  pnjfit- 

Iiol  the  KiztUi  heidi  are  not  well  te-'' 


'tTfJS 


In'^JSS 


Idt  to  graze  on  the  ■Teppn  all  the  year,  whoe  tbey  periih  Iroi 
anlnialiand  Ibe  cold.    The  live  Biick  indudei  nnie  iSo.ooo  c 

Bee-^eplngiawidelycarnedon.eipecuiilyinTomakand'      - 
tbe  Altai.  Hesey  ia  exported  to  Runna.    The  iccda  of      ?7*r,- 
the  ftone-pine  an  collected  for  o3  i«  Weat  Siberia.  '    ■ 

/fenlM/.— H  unting  [i  a  probable  occupation,  the  male  popublioa 
of  whole  village*  in  the  billy  and  woody  tncti  aetting  out  in  October 
lor  a  month'i  hunting.  The  table,  however,  which  formerly  con- 
atitiited  the  wealth  of^beria,  ia  now  etceedinghr  tcarce.  Squind^ 
beara,  foaee,  arctic  faxea,  antclapea  and  e^teciuly  deer  In  qving  an 
the  principal  objtcta  of  the  cbaae.  The  loreu*  on  the  Amur  yielded 
a  ricn  mum  of  lurt  ditriiw  the  fint  yean  of  the  Ruuitn  occupatioa, 
and  the  Amur  atble,  although  much  Inferior  to  (be  Yakutdi  and 
Ttauhaikalian,  waa  largely  uiported. 

naUai.— Flahing  ia  a  valutbh  loluc*  of  income  00  the  townt 
couTK*  of  the  gnat  rivers  eviicially  (be  Ob.  The  htheriea  on  Lake 
Baikal  aupply  cheap  food  (the  onl)  to  (he  poorer  ctaitei  of  lAmik 
and  Tianifaaitali*.  The  nadve  pepulatunt  cf  tbe  Anau — CoUa 
and  Gnvaka— luppoit  thamielvaachiafly  by  Uiiac,  when  the  mtmoB 
entera  the  Amur  and  itt  tributariea  In  dente  maiiei.  Fiifa  (r.|.  tha 
Jbtto.  bIibob  and  ttuigcon)  are  a  ttaple  article  of  diet  in  the  aonb. 

lianttftcbini. — Though  Slhetla  hat  within  itaelf  aU  the  raw 
produce  tteceiaary  loc  proneniit  Lnduitrie^  it  contiauet  te  import 
Iwm  RuDia  all  the  mandKiived  articln  il  utca.  Owing  te  th* 
ihicb  they  art  carried  and  the  bad  orgaaiialian  c^ 

—• '  — ^1—  —  eaceedingly  dear,  eipecially  In 

'---'-   -   ipiiy  leu  tbaa  : 


(cbieSy 


.  minea.  Donieftic  and 
petty  nada  are  thaietme  devtkiped  only  round  Tyumen,  Tomtk  and 
Iikultk.  Tbe  principal  of  theae  Iiade*  an  th*  weaving  of  carpet* 
— about  Tymiiefi:  the  making  of  wire  tirvn;  the  paiatina  sf 
ikon*  n  Mcred  iniagei;  the  maUng  of  wooden  veoeli  and  of  th* 


■  XaiifiB  ElUjtiapaidic  Dtetwnary,  V 


.  Ua.  (I90«. 


SIBERIA 


icr  pvta  of  the  n^aiL   Ttn  ftORgste  vkibw  ol  aU 
utid  Bt  ftfiiSfKiB  ■■■■■II*.    Tht  tndt  witb  Ih* 


V  loo  Is 

evnlvp  «h«ip,  butter  and  otber  ufiul  pndDctt,  fiDIi  one,  Eesthcn 
And  drriRL  ThA  Hwliietloa  of  biicM  tor  apart  oi^a  oaljr  In 
iB^butfiFwirilfapaMnFidkv.  !■  noi  ■xnc  iSn  ddria  wot 
Bt  work,  (he  imla  minbs  !■  Wot  Sibtfu,  lod  40,000  toMol  fauna 
w«nflci)on«d.  Th« total  Itmde  bctunen  Rui^li uid  CUaa uKnnti 
to  about  £5,900,000  aauatly,  of  wMeh  87  %  ■tandi  tor  impsm 
IKO  Riunand  IjKlorfqnrt*  taCbliw.  Ite  mliH  op  niailr 
oneOnlf  e(  tk*  impora,  tbt  otbir  oomiiHidUiti  bifaf  lOka,  cottona, 
hjdti  and  wool:  wIiIIb  coctofla  and  ot^is  manuctiircd  mna 
(oncltutc  CDii^Menbly  am  50%  of  the  apoit^.  Foit  of  thla 
commeiM  ftntilea,  luar,  tobacoOi  ttcet  ffoodi)  b  coimyed  by  ■■ 
lotbcP^dBopofti.  'nepcindpal«itretortbcRma3iiilH-(t«iniha 
and  pRjtileam),  conwygd  by  hnd,  k  Kiakltta  on  the  MoandlaB 
frointer.  Prior  to  tbe  buBdlis  a(  the  mm-Sttnlan  lallny  a  nUy 
actfvc  trade  vaa  cairkd  on  Stt*eea  China  and  the  Amur  rsiani 
but  dace  ifae  opoiinf  of  that  itilway  fla  roos-tgoj)  the  Anur 
lerion  hai  iofDiiriy  aad  nptdir  deeHBcd  In  lU  tint  eoDcena  trade, 
indamy,  Ecneflil  praaftofw  and  citfllxatioa.    Tha^  £■  funher  aa 

mllliansatertiniaanu^yiifth  Muc 
with  the  UlnM  StAtH.  and  to  a  d 
wlihhiliBa. 


oubltdbetinaB  189a  and  1001:  the  total  cipoita 
average  loout  £g«oo,aoo.  In  the  fax  East  the  chief  trade  cottca 
an  Vbdhacok  and  Ntkabyevrii  on  the  Amur,  with  Khibirnvjic 
aad  BtaEDvy^KheiHb  both  OB  tbe  iwn*  rtnr.  Fommeynn* 
aaaall  ciaoa  vaa  eanied  oa  by  the  Bntnh  Captain  WJniu  with  tKe 
mouth  a  the  river  Veusci  throuih  the  Kara  bea,  And  alter  hi9  death 
Id  190S  the  Runlana  themielvei  rndeavouml  Id  carrv  tanhs  the 
pioneer  woric  vhich  be  had  bejEUO. 

botku 


^1^  190a,  one  hcuubed  aa^  thiiiiy  private 

n  plied  on  tbe  Ob-lnyih  river  lysiein  u 

, Jnih  on  thelnyih,  BM  on  the  Ob,  and^Aebiuk 

Chatyrn.  TheOb-YentKleanalbRadyfornee.butltiaetiia] 


Idrnun^  Dai 

the  Sxienn.    On  Ihc 

w)td-w4fliijigL    In  ih 
AiEuliL  are  na^^led. 


On  the  Yeoitei  ataamcn  p^  irai 
"'"'''      A  ita  motftb;  on  It 
B  bava  been  dcared 
idcd  by  landi  and  o 


kmur  lynem,  die  Xtyt,  the  Bmeyk  aad  the 

inontcatlDB  la  the  (nat  Moacxiv  nad.    It 
m  Kama,  aad,  cnaiiaf  the  UiaJa,  icachia 

_„ .    __  __»  of  oimiK  iiKbiHiy    and  Tyuaei  on  the 

Tun,  whence  atoiwn  ^y  via  ToGoU  to  tonuk.  F»iB  Tyumen 
the  road  procetda  to  Orngk,  Tomili,  Knunoyardi  and  IttuUk, 
■en<SnE  off  from  Kotyyalt  ■  branch  lonth  to  Binanl  In  die  Ahil 


m^via' 
am  fiom  UKvSkhuT^  M 


ind  tbe  aouth  ihnre  d  Lake  Baikal 

L  0DAmunleatl«i  whh  Traubafkana  daring  1 
I.  and  in  190s  the  treat  Sibanaafailwayil«eD 
an  mtlimt/  of  (he  tike.  Ftoo  Lake  Bail 
(o  Verkhiw-udinik,  Chha  and  Snyaenak  on  t 


,aad  pnoatdi  _  .^^-^  — 

Shilla.  wbeoce  •teamen  ply  to  I—  „ 

Uniri  and  Siuyicha  to  Uha  J^^f/^^^^^*^ 


.-Tcoodi^- 


,^ ji  the  Kaiiia  eaxtwajtiL. -^-^ 

mtern  slope  of  the  Urali.    In  1884  thii  line 
B  TyuaieL  tiu  bead  ef  navi^tiaB  00  (ho 


decided.  In  I  Wl.  to  ^w  ■  Bon  ■outhetly  dir 

Unb,  and  Cbdyabiadc  am  the  vM  Sibiiiaa 
of  one  of  tb*  tribntaiiia  of  the  Ob.  Theaead 
actoea  tbe  pniriB  to  KargaB  Bad  Omak,  aad  I 
the  wnat  Sibmion  lufffawav  tn  Knaooyank  l. 

Ak£ntteA 


UJi,  Zlatoit  in  lb 
pnniei,  at  the  hM 


B  year  befoR  that  in  tha  lAuri  aactlnL  For 
nna«  (mm  Runu;  JlailMyi)  k  nt  (ouad 
•e  the  idboad  alaai  the  SU^  aod  dw  Amur 


iniaunooonneai  fuHaurn.aDm-  oeiow  i^nva,  wnq  viaoivuato^ 
Bad  iodi  off  a  boncb  iron  KhaiMn,  on  tb*  Sniitnt.  to  Dalny  and 
PoctArtbur.  TkoKpansotit  arUdinn  ttanifb  RamiBntarritory 
Ob  TraaabaaaSa  HO  ■.;  In  tb*  nelcbboariiood  of  VladltaMok 
07  D.]  ■«*  opensf  In  1^02,  and  alao  the  trane-Manchuitnt  lina 
(1000  m.),  ahbough  not  quite  completed.  A  line  wa>  coutnictod 
h«a  Vladlvatok  to  tbe  Amur  before  It  became  known  that  tha 
Idea  of  fotknring  the  lattB  pan  «(  tbe  toote  orifbially  kid  dowa 
midd  have  ta  be  abandoned.  Thk  liac.  whkb  ha>  been  In  imhkf 
order  ilDoe  IfcB,  la  479  m.  kia(,  andjpnncda  fint  to  GiafitaTB, 
acroiB  tbe  fenUe  and  popoloua  loutb  Umri  nrioD,  then  dovn  xht 
Uiari  to  Khabamvek  at  the  eonflueate  of  that  nw  with  tha  Amor. 

RetnralBC  aiMpaidi.  Cbdnbinik  baa  bcea  eoonecnd  witk 
Ekaterinbuii  (ISJ  n,h  and  a  btaneh  line  h*a  ben  buSt  haa  tb* 
DaiaSberianfinatDTamdEfUB^  Altotelber  lb>  (fitlre  rrihny 
mten,  loelDdlna  tbe  coat  of  the  ITiori  llu,  tba  npfliriahed  Aaiit 
Bie,  the  cimni-Bukal  line  and  the  eaattm  Clilneae  laihray,  k  pal 
down  at  a  tola]  of  £tT,«s,76D,  and  the  total  dkiBWi^  all  bnndiea 
Indudid.  la  3411  n..  et  idui^  1070  m.  an  In  Chlneie  lorita 

HiiUn^-^Tha  aboRB  of  all  tbe  kkea  wUeh  tiled  tbt  dt 
dnrinv  tbe  Lacuatrine  period  abound  In  reoiaki  datina  ftw 
NeoWhic  Stoae' period;  and  numbeileai  hariau  (nstnln.  fui 
and  10  on  bear  witneee  to  a  inch  dealer  papulation  than  tM  ffcaoit, 
Dorinc  the  gnat  mlpationahiAtiafmmeait  toweatmBDypopula- 
tuna  weiv  prabahty  driven  to  tbe  narthcm  benln  ef  tbe  gnat 
platcflu  and  thcnee  coopcHcd  to  deeceod  inb>Sibei4a;  aoccenbif 
wavee  of  Immicradon  forced  them  acill  farther  towafda  the  bantn 
grounda  of  tbe  north,  whan  they  meftol  away.  Accordinc  to 
RadJov,  the  eariieit  InhaUlaMa  ef  Sberia  wen  the  Yeninn, 


the  Sayan  MouMaiaL  Tbe  Yeidiiiani  were  fbllmTd  by  the  Upti- 
SaRByvdea,  who  ako  caoie  cri^nally  from  the  high  platrau  and 
wen  eoBtptOed,  prctiably  during  the  Ennt  mimation  of  ihe  Hub* 
In  thejvd  century  B.C.,  to  cmm  tbe  Anmand  Sayan  rangefl  and  to 
enter  Stberia.  To  them  anat  be  amlEned  the  very  numeroui  remBiai 
datlH  from  the  Broaie  po^  wfikb  mrt  auBligeJ  all  over  ■omTiem 
Liberia.    Jion  wai  unknowita  them ;  but  they  eacelled  in  br 


tbflr  uied  for  decoratfva  pcmnaea  01 

idlf Ugher artlrtic atamp.   TWrpot^., 

DOR  Bttktie  tKin  that  el  the  Bmie  wM.  Bad  t] 
tn  accounted  among  the  fineit  of  the  callecticnH  at  tb 

rnuK  have  larted  until  Ae  13th  century,  when  iho  Moisija,  undar 
Jeiwhla  Khan,  nibdued  Ibem  and  datmyed  thdr  dviliivtion.    A 


at  the  St  PetenlniTt 


he  country  reached 
na  DO  Ibeir  arrival 


reached  die  low  Icvd  at 


tb  gntniT  Tatar  fngitiyaa  tnn 
ciatBltrdn  fnbBbl3i«  th*  lo* 


(priaata)  mra  called  (nm  Itekaalan,  and  an , , , . 

up  oa  the  Irtyah  aad  the  Ob.  Theia  were  imlted  by  Khan  Cllif. 
and  confflcta  with  the  Ruaiiana  who  ware  then  aafonliiBg  the  Unk 
brought  him  tatocolEAmirith  MaeeDWibUenvayaeametoMoaeow 
fai  ISi5  and  ceaaenttd  tn  a  yeatly  tttbute  of  a  thauaand  labfca.  Aa 
early  aa  the  ittfa  ecBtuiy  the  Novntodkna  bad  ooeaifoaally  pan^ 
Bated  inaSib*ria;bDt  IW  fall  al  tbt  republic  aad  tbe  laaa  of  te 

-  -'' -    depcndanciea  chacW  the  advaMc  rf  Ih*  Ruadani 

ak.  On  tbe  defeat  of  Ihe  adventurer  Stenlta  Rani 
lanywbo  ware  unwilHng  ta  ubmk  to  Ihe  iron  ink  .at 
>  tMk  «*y  10  (bo  aetliauiaBta  of  Stngaaov  la  Patw. 


i8 

tod  tndidaii  hu  it  IhM,  la  ordv  Is  nt  rii 

(^gcMHl  to  thdr  cUcf,  Ycmuk.  tEil  Ik. 

lotD  Siberift,  prdjuhbH'  to  help  him  with  nnpUa  of 
Venuli  cuend  Sihciu  la  liSo  with  ■  bud  ot  l63l 
the  Tifil  mod  Ton  nvn.    Nan  year  tb>y  «i 
no  Rwa  ■!!  iiairiilli  laid  lim  to  lakor.  It 
Kuchiun,  ia  the  adnbaurbood  of  what  b  pc 


SIBI— SIBSAGAR 


iodependEDC^  bat 
.EBodxd  the  Leal, 
rtan  tatcr  readied 

.,_  .Iver.    The  Buiialt 

d  •aoe  appmitioB,  but  betwece  ISji  and  16*1  tha  Coieack* 
>.^.dl  Kveial  palinded  foRi  ia  their  territoty,  and  in  1648  (ha 
loft  OB  the  up]H  Uda  bayond  Lake  Biikal.  fa  l&u  FoyiTkov'i 
boan  deacouled  tha  Amur,  ntuming  to  Yalmiik  by  cIk  Sea  of 
OkhoUk  aad  the  Aldan,  and  in  164^1650  Klubirav  Dccupi«i  ihc 
baala o( the Aauir.  Tbenwumi^  theChinsc,  hDwevcr.oblieed 
die  Coaiacki  to  ijiut  tlxir  fortir  aul  by  the  uuly  oi  Nflchinsk 

flfiBq)  RuHa  abandoned  Iwt  advance  into  the  bum  ol  ihe  livrr- 
n  JSjJaRiuiian  nuEury  emdition  under  Muravtev  explored  the 
Amur,  and  by  1337  a  chain  of  Ruasiaa  C«Hck3  And  peaunia  w«e 
•ectled  aking  Ihe  whole  coiine  of  the  river.  The  accomplished  (act 
wu  ncosnind  by  China  in  1857  and  ig6o  by  n  imty.  Intheumc 
year  in  which  Kh^juov  ciplaRd  the  Amur  (1648!  ihe  Ccsnck 
Dejnev,  rtartini,  f rccn  the  Kolynn.  ttSed  round  the  Doith^easlem 

fsJy'fhe'37lZ,'iI"^1h^ 

er  Ovtty'a.  Miain,  Pmnchithe^, 
s  coiifc^ilute  a  brilliant  page  in 
r— was  bc^n  only  in  the  iSth 


deflciibed  eighhr  yran  later  by  Berinj 


The  loentific  cmlor 
17^  by  Mcwnehniid 


of  Siberia,  begun  in  the  firnod  17a}  t 

ipUn.  and  De  Mile  de  la  Cioy^re.  wn 

id  CrsTBi,     Pallab  •rilh  k 


in  vtiidolta.  iLd  (he  fiiBt  foundation  of  a  IhofouEh  CXJ 
01  tne  tapogtaphy,  fauna,  flora  and  inhabicarl*  of  Ihe  couniry. 
Tlw  journeyi  of  Hauteen  and  Erman  (JBaG-iSjo)  were  a  most 
important  atcp  In  the  eapknation  of  the  tcrnFory.  Humboldt, 
Efancnbcrg  aad  Giutav  Roae  alio  paid  in  the  coune  of  the«e  yean 
■lioTt  viiita  to  Siberia,  and  gave  a  oew  inpolae  la  the  accumulatton 
(rfnentific  kaawlefl|ei  whue  Riner  elabanted  in  hla  Aiini  |iSj2- 
iSm)  thit  fodndatkuu  of  A  uund  koowledge  of  the  structure  of 
SiSaria.  Uiddendsrff'*  journey  (1841-184;)  to  north^aitem  Sibeiia 
-^--'•~r~""~"  with  Casuen'a  jouraeyi  lor  the  ipccial  study 
of  the  Unl-A](aian  lanpiagei  direcred  altention  la  the  Car  muth 
and  awakened  intenu  in  the  Amur,  the  baiin  of  which  soon  became 
th*  aceae  of  the  sinditiani  of  Akhtc  nnd  Schwan  (1851),  and  later 
OB  (iS54-l8}7)  of  ibe  Siberian  ei^dition  In  which  we  owe  lo  marked 

tf  the  Runan  GeociapU^  SDciety  was  founded  at  the  same  time 
at  IlkuOk,  and  aJterwantt  became  a  permanent  centre  for  the  CK- 
phiradoB  of  Sbcril;  while  (he  openirie  of  the  Amur  and  SaUialin 
attracted  Maack,  Schmidt,  Glelin.  Radde  and  Schrenck.  whote 

^deiy  known, 

BiBUoauPHr,— A.  T.  me  MiddendnriT,  SUnriaic  Klin  CSl 
IVtenbuii,  Itag-tgrcli  L.  Schnnck.  Jbiin  nnil  fsrsahanioi  im 
AmnfMtt  (St  Fettnburx,  1B5S.1S91]:  Trady  ol  the  Siberiui 
eapedukm^-faathematica]  {xirt  lalao  geographical)  by  Schwari,  and 
Blqvkal  pan  by  Schmidt,  Glehn  and  BryUdn  (iBt(,  kq.);  C. 
Ibaoan.  Tnl  lift  »  SibBia  (1870)1  Papiov.  Sitxnu  ^«ri 
fl87B)i  A.  E.  Nonleul^Nd,  Vtjtc  of  fiW  Via  (iBSI)  and  Vih 
kcML  F((twL  latlUirlin  (i  voU.,  Stockholm,  1S71-1B87I: 
P.  P.  Seneaov,  G«ir.  »J  £w.  WOwwrjr  of  III  K — '~  "-■ — 


a  RiiiiiaB,  s  volt..  St  Meribui] 


■t  valuable 


nbwc,  I8ti3'l88i) 

.,_  ,*ll  brtrtiogiaphical' 

„ ._  .„.ia  Gn  Roirian).  ed.  by  P.  Semenov,  vol.  xi. 

fWial  SQwia)  and  xii.  (EaM  Siberia) ;  Schegfov,  C!imicli>ty  «/  Sib. 
Hat.  fnm  loji  U  iSSt;  Yadrintiev,  5ii*na  (SI  IVenburi.  ind 
ad... 1841,  ia  RuHian);  Vagin,  "Hiitorical  Documtnta  on  Siberia," 
la  the  collectkn  SiHr,  vol  i.;  Yadrintiev.  Siitria  at  a  Oltmj 

teed..  lS9a);  F.  M.  Dowinevily'a  novel,  Bariaf  Alim  (iBii); 
n  A.  v(Hi  Ro<en,  Ifinwirni  cfiuj  rmuitclm  CcldMilfli  [Leipiig, 
Ign).  Connilt  further  J/rUcWdli  tar  ijW  Sl<^y  if  1*1  Emukk 
CnMiimt  rf  WhI  SUtria  (j         '     ' 


condeaed  in  Acimrt  LMd-Tmi..  . 
7i»»  (St  nnenbug.  t*M).  both  I 
for  the  Altai  tigion,  nnbliited  at  St  Pi 

empeior,  and  for  Irkunk  and  Yeaia , 

-       ...  Ji,  (,(  ^nt.,  s, 

N.  RaanHTS 


iS9»-iQoo}  and  SMnfw^iiTi>—tit«i''i'Ei , 

iwo];  Wn  Orian,  Gnaltr  Auri*  (Loodoa  19^!  J.  F.  Fn 
IV  Ami  SMB  (UndcBi,  >90>)l P-  Kmntldirttm^Ue  A  _ 
.£dMt(BniiKl>,l904):P.  Lvt^Beaulin.^JtfofMlHii  iilAli* 

uiiroU  (Paiii,  iwb):  ].  Stildling.  TTrim^  SUrria  (Leodhm.  laoij: 
S.  Tunvr,  .Siima  (Loodoii,  IQO&);  C  F.  V/n^t,  Aiietic  Amt 
(1  mil.,  London,  i903)Tt.  Deutxh,  Sirt^o  Vion  im  Sdmi* 
{Ear.  tiani.,  Londnn,  1905);  V.  Dalgomkov,  Cmii  ttm^  Sitn* 
'infed..  Tomik,  1898,  in  Ituauan,  with  aummarica  in  FiendOl 
N.  de  Koulomzloe,  £<  Iniai-nWrun  (i^nt,  1904);  Bidioii  ct 

'     Utnpiia  and  SOtria  (Lo6doe.  tv^;  S. 

—  jfij^  ri  fmu  ^apafiU  *H  f%tf* 
ItPetmbnrf,  i»3);M.P.deSHncnov, 
pibrri  (FBiu,i90D);I.W.Baokw(lter, 
iringkld.  Ohio,  i8wj;  Siitria  wl  tt> 
UaiiliT  of  Finance  (Eng.  tnna.,  ■d-.b)' 


Norwich.  Uy  Lift  I'a 
Pi- ■*     -  '  - 


Ai  n,  In  the  Phyaical  0 

Pi  i  and  obaervatiaaa  oovt— ,  _-  . 

iS  ilw  will  be  f nand  in  the  JtwiaK  £iiq>- 

tk  iUeihav.£iiB{uB£iUvBi>i^(3vola, 

St  and  in  A.  Pynla'a  Hiiun  K  Knuiait 

£1  "(P.A.K.jjrt.BB.) 

t  of  Baluduaum.  The  town  b  Mw 
■a  impoctuic  JunclUm  on  the  5ind-Ped)In  railway,  when 
the  HiiDai  Une  and  Ihe  (Joella  loop  line  meet,  near  the  entnnce 
of  the  Bolan  pass,  SS  m.  SJ:.  of  CJuetia.  Fop.  (1901}  4Jii. 
The  district,  which  we*  conitiiuletl  in  1903,  ha*  an  aie*  cf 
4i5iKI.in.;  pop.  (1901}  74,555,  The  greater  pan  beameBritiih 
lerritory  by  the  treaty  of  Candamak  in  ifl79;  the  teat  i5  ad- 
ministered under  a  perpetual  lease  from  the  khan  of  KalaL 
Political  control  ia  also  exerdied  over  Ihe  Uarri-Bugli  aHinCiy, 
with  an  additional  ana  ot  7119  iq.  m.:  pop.  (1901)  38,919. 
Besidet  the  town  oi  SibI,  tie  district  contains  the  lanaloriuin 
of  Zimt,  the  summer  it^dence  of  the  govenunoit. 

See  5iK  Diilrid  CaaeUccr  (Bombay,  1907). 

EIBOHOA,  a  town  of  the  province  ol  CebA,  island  of  Cebfi, 
FhilippuiD  Islands,  jm  the  £.  coast,  30  m.  S.W.  ot  Cebfi,  tha 
capilaL  Pop.  (1903)  7534^,  Sibonga  is  an  agricultural  town 
with  a  port  lor  coasting  veBSels.  and  ia  served  by  a  railway. 
Thepriocipal  products  are  Indian  com  and  tobacco.  The  fliwiaf^ 
is  hot,  bnt  healthy.    Tbe  lanKDice  is  CcbO-Viiayan. 

StBPDS,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  tbe  Ru#  district  ot 
Bengal,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  ifvet  Hutli,  opposite^^cutta. 
It  i«  a  subutb  of  Howrsii.    It  contain*  Jute-toillt,  a  floBr-mill, 

the  royal  botanical  guden;  and  tlie  engineeTiiig  college  with 
electrical  and  mining  depaitmenta  and  a  boarding-house. 
The  college,  of  gothic  architecture,  was  ori^nally  built  for  a 
missionajy  institution,  as  the  Bishop's  College,  in  iS>4,  It  ha* 
Tccenlly  been  decided  to  remove  It  to  Ranchi.  in  Chota  Nagpur. 
SIBSAQAR.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  b  castem 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  town  is  utuated  on  the  Dikhu  river, 
about  9  nL  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahraapulja,  being  pktin^ 
csqady  built  round  a  magnihcent  tank,  covering  an  area  of 
114  acres.  Pop.  (190J)  5713.  In  1907  the  transfer  ol  tliB 
district  headquarters  to  Jorhak  (pc^k  JS99),  on  tlie  Disai  river^ 


The  DtsniCT  or  Sibsjigai  has  an  ana  of  4996  •q.  m.    It 

consists  of  a  levd  plain,  much  overgrown  with  grass  and  jun^e, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra 
It  is  divided  by  the  Utile  river  Ditai  into  two  tracts,  which  differ 
In  soil  and  general  appearance.  Tfae  surface  of  tbe  eastern 
portion  is  very  flat,  the  general  level  bdng  broken  only  by  Ihe 
long  line*  of  embankments  raised  by  the  Abom  kinp  to  serve 
both  u  roadway*  and  as  a  protection  against  floods.  Hie  loD 
consists  of  a  hen vy  loam  of  a  whitish  colour,  which  is  wetl  adapted 
foe  rice  oiltlvatioo.  Wot  of  Ihe  Disai.  thou^  the  auriace 
■oil  I*  ol  the  nme  cnatacter.  the  genecal  aspect  Is 


SIBTHORP— SIBYLS 


hr  tlw  iMMnrfao  at  tbn  nlaoil,  whkh  amMtU  ol  ■  Hifl  cU]r 

m  nodula,  uid  i«  furrowed  by  frequent  t»vioe» 

'  'i  divide  Ebe  cultivable  &eUs  Into 
lu.  Iliediid  rivet  i* 
^e  Btstuuputn,  which  i*  navigable  thiDughout  the  yeu-  by 
Ueunen.  TIm  tributuit*  of  (be  finhmapuLia  compiiBc  the 
Dbuowui,  Ibe  Ditainc  the  Dbang  ud  Ihe  Dikba,  all  OoinDg 
in  ■  Donlcil]'  diRCtim  fram  the  Niga  UiUi.  Inchided  within 
lb*  diMrtct  ji  tW  nUad  o(  Haguli,  fanned  by  the  nit  bought 
doVD  by  Ibe  SubanBii  river  bora  Ibe  Bimalayai  and  deposted 
1b  tbe  'ride  chuad  of  1^  Bnhinaputia-  Coal,  iroa,  patioleiun 
Mid  nb  m  toiiDd.  Hh  cUmate,  lite  that  ol  tha  mt  of  Ibe 
AMun  vaUey,  »  compaiuivdy  odld  and  tcmpente,  and  Ibe 
innuil  ninfali  svenga  about  94  bi. 

Id  1901  the  populatioo  «aa  59T1969,  ibowlo(  u  iacrtue  b( 
14  "^i  In  the  decade.  Sibaagaria  the  thief  centieof  tea  raltivaiion 
in  the  Bnhmqiutia  valley,  winch  waa  iDtndnnd  by  (he  Aiiani 
Company  in  iSji.    It  conlaini  a  lango  umber  of  wdl-nunagid 


There  are  alao  levBal  timber ' 
lanrea  tlie  aoutberti  pazt  of  tlio 
conaacta  thii  line  with  Kalikamu) 
as  ImpoTtatit  hi^way  of 

On  the  decUne  of  the  Atiom  dynasty  Sibaagar,  with  the  reat 
of  the  Aaaam  valley,  fdl  late  the  bands  of  the  Bunoeie.  Aa 
a  nault  o[  the  fine  Bunnew  war  (iSi4-igi6)  (he  valley  waa 
"""H  to  British  India,  nod  the  ccxmoy  now  forming  Sibtagai 
dialrict,  togctiier  with  Ibe  touthen  portion  of  Lakhimpuc, 
waa  placed  Dnder  Ihe  rule  of  TUja  Pmandhar  Sin^,  on  his 
agreeing  to  pay  a  Irihute  of  £ifoa.  Owing  to  (he  raja'a  mimile, 
Sibtagar  wu  nduccd  to  a  Xate  of  great  poverty,  and,  as  he  was 
uoahlc  (a  pay  the  tribute,  the  f  erritoriea  wen  resumed  by  the 
govemtnent  of  lodia,  and  in  iSjg  were  placed  under  the  direct 
auugerneiit  of  a  Briiiih  officer. 

See  Sitatf  Diiina  Oamiuir  (AUahalad.  1906). 

■UTHORP,  JOHN  (i7sS-i79fi),  En^iah  botaniit,  was  bom 
at  Oafoid  on  the  iSlb  of  Ocioba  1758,  and  waa  (he  yonngeat 
■on  of  Di  Homphtey  Sibthotp  (t7ij-i707),  wIb  from  1747 
to  17A4  waa  Shenrdian  proffsaor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He 
graduated  at  Oiford  in  1777,  and  (hen  studied  nusdiciae  at 
Edinburgh  and  Mootpellier.  In  17&4  he  succeeded  his  fa(herin 
the  Sherardian  diair.  Leaving  his  pmfcaoional  duliea  to  a 
deputy  he  left  England  for  GtMtingen  and  Vienna,  [n  preparation 
ibr  a  holanical  tour  in  Greece  (17S6).  Returning  lo  En^^d 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year  he  took  pert  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Linnacan  Society  in  178S.  and  set  to  worlc  on  a  Bora  of 
Oxfordshire,  which  waa  published  in  1744  as  Floni  Oxanitniii. 
He  made  a  second  journey  to  Greece,  but  developfld  cooaumption 
on  the  way  home  and  died  at  Bath  on  the  81h  of  February  1706. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  hia  books  on  natural  histoiy  and 
agriculiute  to  Oxford  nniversity,  where  alio  lie  founded  the 
Siblhoi^an  pn^etsorship  of  rural  economy,  attaching  it  to 
Ihe  chair  of  botany.  He  directed  (hat  tfie  endowment  should 
Gnt  be  applied  to  the  publication  of  his  Flara  Graaa  and  Florae 
Graaat  Prodtotutu,  for  which,  Inwever,  he  had  doa^  Utile 
beyortd  coilecting  some  three  ibousand  species  and  prwiding 
the  plilca.  The  task  of  preparing  Ibe  works  waa  undertaken 
by  Sic  J.  E.  Smith,  who  issued  thetwovolumeaofthe  Prtdnrnm 
in  iSofi  and  itiy  and  six  volunei  of  the  nm  Cr««a  hctwcn 
1806  and  iSiS.  The  seveaih  appeared  in  iSjo,  alter  Smith's 
death,  aad  the  remaining  three  were  produced  by  John  Ijndle]i 
between  tin  and  1&40. 

Another  member  of  tbe  family,  Ralph  Wiuio  SiaiBDiF 
(i70»-iS7o),  a  grandson  of  Dr  Humphrey  Sibthorp,  waa  a 
weU^nuwn  Eng^  divine.  He  waa  educated  at  Oiford  and 
took  Andean  («ders  b  iSi  5.  He  became  known  aaapcomisent 
"evangelical"  in  London,  but  In  i&«i  wss  received  into  the 
RoDU  Church.  -Two  yean  later  he  returned  to  the  Anglican 
(3iurch,  though  he  was  not  rcadmillcd  to  the  minisliy  till  iS;?. 
finally  he  reentered  the  Roman  communion  in  1E65,  but  on 
Ids  dtttfa  in  ]37o  he  wu,  by  his  own  request,  buried  according 
to  the  aervltc  of  the  Eogliafa  Cburch.  .  His  eider  bnlbcT,  CoLONtt, 


Cuius  Di  LuT  Watso  Sietmtp  (1781-1151),  tncmBt«d 

Uncoln  in  parliament  from  ifiiA  until  Ms  death,  eaccpt  for  a 
short  period  in  18J3-18J4,  and  waa  nolotioui  for  the  vigour  wilh 
which  he  expressed  his  opinions  and  for  his  opposition  (o  tbe 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  and  the  Reform  BilL  Tbe  ddeU 
son  o{  Colonel  Sibihotp.  Gemvaise  TotAkbjUi  Waim  Sd- 
THoip  (1815-1861),  WIS  also  M.P.  (or  Uncob. 

81BVUJNB  ORAOES.  a  coUecttoa  oi  Apocalyptic  writing 
composed  in  iniiutioii  of  the  heathen  Sibylline  hooka  (see 
SlBVLS)  by  tbe  jewj  and,  btec,  by  the  Christians  in  their  eflorts 
lo  win  the  heathea  world  to  their  faith.  Tlu  fact  that  th^ 
copied  tlie  form  in  which  the  heathen  revelations  were  conveyed 
(Gredi  hexameter  venes)  and  the  Homeric  language  is 


in  the  history  of  post-exilic  Jud 

of  these  Jewish  and  Christian  mu  ..  

have  swamped  the  ori^aals.    Even  VirgU  in  his  founb  Eclogue 
seems  to  have  used  Jewish  rather  than  purely  taealben  oracles. 

Tbe  extant  fragments  and  conglomerations  of  the  Sbylline 
oracles,  heathen,  Jewish  and  Christian,  were  collected,  ennuned, 
translated  and  explained  by  C.  Alexandre  in  a  momunenla] 
edition  full  of  exemplary  learning  and  acumen.  On  the  basis 
of  his  reatdts.  aa  (hey  have  been  scrulinind  by  scbolars  hko 
SchflTcr  and  GcScken,  it  is  possible  to  disentangle  soma  of  (be 


li  in.  contains  Jewish  oracles  relative 


I  Ibe  Golden 
1st  shout  Che 
middle  01  ine  ind  century  n.c.  (npedally  175-181:  cf.  t  Hicc. 
viii.  1-16).  Tbe  evacuatioa  of  Egypt  by  Antiochua  Ef^phanca 
at  the  Udding  of  the  Roman  ambasudon  suits  the  warning 
addressed  10  "  Greece  "  (731-740)  against  overweening  amlnliaa 
and  any  attempt  upon  Ihe  Holy  City,  which  is  somewhat 
strangely  enforced  by  the  famous  Greek  oracle,  "  Let  Camsnoa 
he,  'tis  best  unstirred."  Older  than  these  an  Ibe  Babylonian 
Oracle  {97-154)  "d  the  Persisn  (181-387).  A  later  Jewish 
orade  (4&-6>}  refen  lo  ttie  wati  of  the  second  Triumvirate  of 
Rome,  and  Ibe  whole  cootpilalion  Kerns  to  come  from  a  Cbriitiaa 
redactor. 

1.  Book  IV.  is  a  definite  attack  upo 
the  Jews  and  Chmtians  did  not  sliei 
"  forgeries  "  as  genuine — as  the  mouthpieci 
who^ieaksfor  the  Cteal  God  and  yet  n: 
114)  of  ancient  hisiory  from  the  Assyrian  empire.  There  sie 
references  10  the  legendary  escape  of  tiao  lo  Parthia  (ii!).ii4) 
and  the  deslruclion  of  Jerusalem  in  f,a.  70  (130-136). 

J.  Book  V.  conlaini  a  more  developed  form  of  the  myth  of 
JVtra  rafiinu  in  which  I  pan^yiic  on  him  (t37-r4i)  has  been 
broogbi  up  to  dale  by  tome  Jew  or  Christian,  and  eulogies  of 
Hadrian  and  hli  luccesors  (48-si)  side  by  side  with  (he  legend 
of  the  miserable  dealh  ol  Titus  tn  quittance  of  hia  dalmction 
■  Jerusalem  {411-413)  which  probably  represents  the  hope  of 


e  heathen  Sibyl— 

to    pass   ofl   their 

re  of  Apollo  by  n  Jew 


tbe! 


I.  Therei 


rvivedit 


s  appear  1 


be  Christian  (some  heretical) 


1  vola;  iBe^.  1 


belong  to  the  m 

Editiow.— C.  Akia  _     _ 

Rrsch  (Prague.  iSoi;  (eit  and  appendix  of  •ourtftj;  Ceflcken 
(Leiniig,  1902:  Icit  wilh  full  appaiatuj  of  varianii.  »ounM  and 
parallel  pamsanl;  aee  :ilu  his  Komponiu/n  nxtf  Entilrhunitieii  itn 
Oratida  SOtyuina  (LtLprig.  tool).  An  aonolatpd  Env.  Inina.  wis 
undertaken  in  I9ID  by  K.  C.  0.  L^ncbFUer.  For  icfrrcnca  to 
modern  literatjit  lee  Schhrcr,  Ctuk%diW  dn  iidiidm  Vaikei,  iiL 
(4(h  cd.],  Jjj-SQi.  {J.  H.  A.  H.) 

SIBVU  >  (SibjIM,  tbe  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  certain  women  who  prophesied  nwler  the  inspiration  ol  a 
deity.  The  inspiration  manifested  itself  outwardly  in  dittottsd 
leatura,  loaa^g  monlb  and  Imntic  gesturt*.  Homer  iloes  not 
refer  las  Sibyl,  nOr  does  Herodotus.  The  fini  Cnek  writo, 
(0  far  at  we  know,  who  does  so  is  Henditus  (e.  500  ■£.).  Aa 
to  Ibe  number  and  native  cDOOCrie*  of  the  Sib^  much  diveisliy 
of  opinion  pmailed.    Plato  only  qieaks  of  one,  but  in  course 

XwfiMa.  the  boric  fen 


■BO 


SICANI— SiaLY 


<4aMi>c  from  Vim):  tht  Babylcnba  n  Fodu,  tbe  Lfbyan, 

ibe  CiDunaiatl;  <tbe  DdphJuit  lit  FiytTinnn,  the  SunUn,  the 

The  Sibyl  cf  vbom  wc  bear  moM  i>  ibe  Erythneaa,  genenll;' 

identi&Hl  with  the  Cusuas,  vbom  Aenns  comulted  befocs  h^ 
ikaccFLt  to  thelow&  world  iAtnad,  vL  ToJ;  h  wa»  the  who  nld 
to  Tarquin  the  Fraud  the  Sibylline  boqlis.  She  firel  offertd  hitn 
DiHi  when  be  lefuacd  tbem,  the  bumed  tbiee  and  oflcccil  him 
[be  rRiBaiaing  ni  U  the  ume  price;  vfaea  he  •gsia  lefused 
Ibeio,  ihe  burned  thne  more  ud  offered  him  the  Temfljni&g 
tbiEe  Etill  at  the  lame  piice.  Tanjidn  then  bought  them  (Dion. 
Halic,  ir.  6i}.  He  entrusted  them  to  the  axe  ol  two  painturi; 
illei  j6;  e^  ten  cualodians  were  ^)pointed,  five  palricima 
and  five  plebeians;  aotHequeotly  (probably  in  the  time  of  Sulla) 
theii  number  wai  iucieased  to  Glteen.    Tbne  oSdala,  at  the 

to  diKOvn,  sot  euct  predkliou  a(  definftc  futtui  events, ' 


e*  (peitileQce.  etttluiiuike)  and  to  eipiate  prodigiH 

bdp.  Only  the  JnierpretMion  of  the  orade  which  was  aia- 
sdeied  luiiable  to  the  emeigency  was  made  known  to  the  puUic. 
not  the  onde  itself.  An  importaut  effect  of  these  books  was 
the  grediing  of  Roouin  rehgion  by  the  iairoduetion  of  (orcign 
deities  and  rit«  (worshipped  and  practised  in  the  Ttoad)  and 
the  ajnal^amation  of  national  Italian  deities  with  the  corre^ifmd- 
ins  Greek  ones  (full^  diacuised  in  J,  Marqunrdt,  Staatmr- 
«o/(«iw,iii.,i£S5,  pp.  41,350,383).  They  were  written  in  hem- 
■Beter  vcne  and  in  Greek;  hence  the  collie  of  curaUxs  was 
always  aaaistcd  by  two  Gie^  inlerpretas.  The  books  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of ' Juister  on  the  CaiHtol  and  shared  the 
destmctioa  of  the  tem[de  by  fire  la  Rj,  After  Ihe  ratoiaticn 
d  the  temple  the  acute  aeot  ambasadon  In  Tfi  to  Erythrae  to 
collect  the  <aBcla  afrcah  and  they  brought  back  about  1000 
vcncs;  others  were  collected  In  Uiuin,  Samoa,  Sidiy,  Italy  and 
Afiia.  In  the  year  11  B.C.  Augustus  tougbt  out  and  bumed 
a  great  many  qnmoui  oracka  and  subjected  the  Sibylline  books 
to  a  critical  revision;  they  were  then  placed  by  him  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Fatrodsan  the  Palatine,  where  we  hear  of  them 
still  caiatiniE  in  IJi.  363.  Tbty  seem  to  have  been  bumed  by 
Siilicho  shortly  after  400,  According  to  the  researches  of  R^  H. 
KlauBcn  {Aeatat  mi  4k  Pmalai,  1S30),  the  oldest  collection  of 
'  Sfbyllipe  orade*  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  time  of 
Soloo  and  Cym  it  Get^  on  Mount  Ida  in  the  Troad;  it  was 
attiibuted  to  the  Hellevontine  Sibyl  and  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  d  Apolhi  at  Gerffs.  Thence  it  passed  to  Erythrae, 
where  it  becune  famous,  ft  was  this  very  collection,  it  would 
appear,  which  found  Ita  way  to  Cumae  and  from  Cumae  to 

SooM  genoinc  Sitnilline  vena  aie  pmenrd  in  tbe  B»t  nf  Vorwli 
(ILfl  tmnrailmi  of  Fhlwin  of  Trallts  Jind  teiiluiy  A.D.).  See 
a.  I»e1a,  SAyOmiikt  B&Ur  (1S90].  On  the  lubJMt  gcnenll}' 
■ee  J.  Mar^oaidt  aa  above;  A  Boucbf-Lecteiq.  La  Duitnatwn 


UCAMI,  in  anciect  geography,  generally  regarded  [logether 
with  the  Elyni)  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sicity.  Sicania 
(the  country  of  the  Siaini)  and  tbe  Siculi  {q.i.)  at  SiaJJ  are 
mentioned  in  Homer  (Orfyitey,  n.  383^  niv.  30?),  (be  latter 
apparently  being  known  to  the  Greeks  as  lUvc-dealen,  There 
ei^ed  considerable  diflerence  of  opiniDn  araotig  the  indents  as 
to  the  (MJ^  of  the  SkanL  From  the  aimilanty  ol  name,  it 
would  be  natotal  to  Idcntily  tbem  wilh  Ibe  Siculi,  but  ancient 
■ithodliea  erpieaJy  state  that  they  were  two  distinct  peoples 
(see  Sicn,»!  HUtary,  ad  nil).  At  first  the  Sicani  occu^ed 
needy  the  whole  of  tbe  island,  but  were  gradually  driven  by  the 
Siceli  into  tbe  Intaior  and  the  N.  and  N.W.  fliey  lived  cUeHy 
in  unall  towaa  aad  tuppotted  ibcowelvn  by  agnniltuie.  These 
towns  *eK  not  aubjnt  to  a  aini^e  king,  but  each  had  ill  own 
luler  and  consUluliofl.  The  moat  impaitanl  of  the  towns  to 
which  a  Siraoian  orif^  can  be  with  certainly  assigned  and 
iriMW  site  cao  be  determined,  are:   Uyccan  (tfuni  ii  Conn), 


taken  and  {dnBdacd  by  tbe  AtboiuB  dmiBi  tbe  SkSiao 
expedition  (415  B.C.);  Omphakf,  between  Agri(enium  (Cvccati) 
and  Gda  (70TIUWM1 ;  and  Camicus  (Dta  unknown),  tlv  resideuc* 
of  the  mythical  Sicanlan  king  Cocalus,  constnicted  for  him  by 
Daeddns  (f  .t.),  to  whom  he  had  ^ven  shelter  when  punved  bjr 
Uinos,  lung  of  Crete. 

SICARD,  BOCB-AXBROUB  CUCUHaOll  (ir4*-iSii),  Fieacb 
ihbi  and  inslmctw  of  deaf-mutes,  was  ban  at  Le  FooHecet, 
Hkute-Caroonei  on  the  20th  of  Sq>tember  174a,  Educated 
as  a  priest,  be  was  made  prindpal  of  a  acbool  ^  dnl-mutes  at 
BoidHui  in  17S6,  and  in  ijSo,  on  the  death  of  the  Abb*  de 
VEpit  (gee  ErfE),  succeeded  him  at  Faro.  His  rUrj  wmk  was 
his  Cavr  i'iiubiuliim  £an  staritmiit  4t  luiaami  (iSoo). 
See  Deaf  AMI  DuxB.  Xhe  Abb£  Sicaid  managed  to  escape  any 
serioDs  harm  In  the  political  trouhka  of  1791,  atid  beome  a 
toembet  of  the  Institute  in  17(15,  but  the  value  ^  his  educalional 
work  was  hardly  recognized  till  shortly  before  his  death  at  Fani 
ontheiothafMayi8». 

E1CU.T  aiaL  Sidiia),  an  island  of  the  Hedttenantan  Sa 
hehrngirig  to  the  kingdom  ol  Italy,  and  sepantod  from  tbe 
nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Italy  otdy  by  the  StrailB  vt 
Messina,  which  at  their  narrowest  part  are  about  3  m.  in  width. 
It  is  nearly  bisected  by  the  meridian  of  14**  £.,  and  by  fai  the 
greater  pKt  lie*  to  the  south  of  38°  N.  Its  soutbemmoit  pinnt, 
however,  in  36°  38'  N.  is  40'  to  the  north  of  Pomt  Tatiia,  tho 
southenunost  paint  of  Spain  and  of  tbe  continent  d  Europe. 
In  shape  it  ia  roughly  triangular,'  iriience  tbe  nKJent  poetical 
name  of  Triivuria,  referring  to  its  three  poNnoiUoritoofPelonuii 
(now  Faro)  in  tbe  north-east,  Pachynom  (now  Passen)  in  the 
south-east,  and  Lijybaeum  (now  Boeo]  in  the  west.  Il*  ana, 
exclusive  of  the  adjacent  Bnall  iilanda  behmging  to  tbe  emfontf- 
mtitto.  ia.  accocding  to  the  cakailatipni  t£  the  Military  Geognipht 
cal  Institute  of  Italy,  9860  tq.  m.;  while  the  am  d  tbe  whcil* 
csmparlimaiU)  is  ^s6  tq.  m. 

The  island  occi^iles  that  part  of  the  Hediteimiiaan  in  iddch 
the  shallowing  of  the  waters  divides  tliat  KS  into  two  baling 
and  in  which  there  arc  numerous  indlotioDS  of  Itequent  cbaogs 
in  a  recent  geolapcal  period.  The  channel  between  Cape  Boa 
in  Tunis  and  the  south-west  ol  SicQy  (a  distance  of  80  n.}  ii, 
on  the  whole,  ahallowcr  than  the  Straits  of  Messina,  being  itf 
tbe  most  part  uotkr  roo  fathoms  in  depth,  and  exceeding  mo 
lathom*  only  for  a  very  short  interval,  while  the  Straits  of 
Messiiua.  havealmooteverywhereadepth  exceeding  150  fathoms 
TTie  geologic^  stmcture  hi  the  neighbouhood  ol  this  strait 
shows  that  the  island  must  originsJIy  have  been  loimed  by  a 
rupture  between  it  and  the  mainland,  but  that  this  rupture  miat 
have  taken  place  at  a  period  long  antecedent  10  tbe  advent  of 
man,  10  that  the  name  Rhegium  c&nnot  be  based  even  on  the 
tradition  ol  any  such  catastrophe,  llie  mountain  range  that 
tuns  out  towards  the  north-east  of  Sicily  is  ootnpoKd  o(  crystal- 
line tocki  precisely  similar  to  those  fanning  the  parallel  ningo 
<d  A^itomonlc  in  Calabria,  but  botb  of  these  are  girt  about  tv 
sedimentary  atrata  belonging  in  part  to  an  early  Tertiary  epoch. 
That  a  subsequent  land  conneiiou  took  place,  however,  l^  the 
elevation  of  the  sea-bed  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show; 
and  the  occuirence  of  tbe  remains  at  African  Quatcmair 
mammals,  such  as  EUfhai  mendiimidu.  E.  iRfifiiu,  Htpf»- 
patamm  ftnUasdi,  es  well  as  of  those  of  still  hving  Af  tuan  foina, 
such  as  EttpJuu  ajricama  and  Hyama  croeuta.Boka  It  probable 
that  there  was  a  direct  poat-Tcrtiaiy  connecoo  also  with  tbe 

The  north  coast  is  generally  steep  and  cUS-bound,  and 
abundantly  provided  with  good  barinuts.  trf  which  that  of 
Palermo  is  Ihe  finest.  In  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the  south 
part  ol  Ibe  east  side,  the  hiUt  are  much  lower  and  recede  farther 
from  the  lea.  The  coast  is  for  the  most  part  fiat,  more  regular 
in  outline  and  less  (avouraUe  to  shipping,  wbOe  in  the  east. 
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a  was  m  dosbt  lugRsted  by  Ihe  efvuh 
not,  however,  be  SiciTy).  aad  Ihe  geompFiy 
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«hifa  tb*  Ma-bMUm  nnki  n|>illy  dcnni  towiida  tbe 
tMUD  of  the  Medilertancan,  steep,  rocky  consli  prevail  except 
opposite  the  pUin  of  Catania.  In  the  iio[tiir:rn  half  of  Ihii  o»&L 
tbe  lava  slicUDS  of  Mount  Euu  atud  out  for  i  diuaoce  of  about 
ID  DL  b  I  lice  of  boM  diSt  and  pcomontohei.  At  various  poinlB 
on  tbe  east,  aoith  and  vrat  coniti  then  are  evldencea  cd  a  liie 
ol  the  land  havisg  taken  place  within  histodcal  tiiaa,atTrapani 
on  the  west  cotut  even  »itbiii  tbe  iQth  cenliuy.  Alio  ' 
of  the  Uedituranean,  tides  ate  scaicdy  otDerrable; 
'    '  n  and  aoutb 


in  the  level  of  the  »i 
preceded  by  certain  i 
occurring  only  ooce,  so: 
DbscTvcd,  for  twenty-ia 


:  natives  ai  the  mamtbia 

tbia  mnaliti  in  ■  tuddeo 
othebeighlof  J  ft.,  lome 
:peated  at  intervals  of  a  minute 
stficquently 


calogelli 


nonh. 


St  part  more  than  Jeo  ft. 
i  as  in  lopect  of  geographical 

.  of  olive-yarda  and  orangcriea, 
greater  part  fomis  a  plateau  varying 
jvered  vilh  whcat.fic]da.    lie  only 


bdglitj  form  c 
Of  the  rest  of  the  island  th 
in  elevation  and  mostly  i 
plain  of  any  great  eiteot  is  mat  ot  Lalai 
Simelo,  in  the  cast;  to  tbe  norlb  of  this  pbin  uie  acLive  volcano 
of  Blna  lises  nith  an  exceedingly  gentle  slope  to  tbe  height  of 
to,B««  H.  froni  a.  bue  400  sq.  m.  in  atent.  This  is  tbe  highest 
elevation  of  the  island.  The  sleep  and  nanow  ciystalline  ridge 
which  (tends  aonh-eastirardi,  and  is  knonn  to  geogiapbera  by 
the  name  of  the  Pcloiilan  Mountaim,  does  not  reach  4000  It. 
The  NcbcDdian  MdudUjid,  a  litnetioae  range  connected  with 
Ihe  Peloriian  range  and  having  an  east  and  west  tread,  tisc  to  a 
lomcwhat  greater  height,  and  farther  west,  about  the  middle 
Of  the  north  coast,  tbe  Uadunic  (the  only  one  of  the  gioups 
nenlioned  which  baa  a  native  name)  culnuDBte  at  the  height 
of  neatly  6500  ft.  From  tbe  western  end  of  the  Nehnidian 
Mountains  a  lower  nngc  (in  tome  placet  uideniooft.  biheigbl) 
winds  on  the  whole  touih-eastwards  in  Ihe  diteciion  of  Cape 
Pasuro.  With  the  ocgption  ol  the  Simcto,  the  principal 
perennial  streams — the  Sslso,  tbe  Platan!  atid  tbe  Belice— cater 
tbe  sea  on  Ihe  south  coast. 

GMtarvl— In  n-ncral.  the  older  beds  occur  along  the  northern 
..         _Jve^  nower  and  never  beds  are  found  Cowardi 

re  lu  Uie  hilli  which  lie  to  (he  north  and  narth.caA  of 

L  The  Monti  Fcloricani  at  the  nonh^ailem  extremity  nl  the 

'  whole  ot  Skily  is  formed  of  Mcaoxoic  and  laicr  depouta, 
_.  L_j_ !— ■--  '---' legTcater  part.    Tria  sale  rocks 
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ut  band  along  Ihc  no 
-■--  Teightwufhr--- 


in  the 


olthei 


the'haiiwhUi 

jnipanied  by  lurBiuc,  and  occaBkonally  by  Cretaceous,  hedaj 
ol  the  latler  Ihere  are  only  a  few  vnall  patches.    In  theiDulh- 


In  1 


of  Mctoioic  bob.    The  Eonno  1 

along  the  northeni  coast,  very  1 
MesoaoK  tond,^  and  from  this  be] 


PiaEO-Armerina.    Miocene  and  Flkcenc  dcpoaita  1 

wh<^  of  the  eouBlry  soolh  of  a  Use  diavn  from  Etna  10  luanaia; 

And  iheiv  a  also  a  conaideiuble  Miocene  arA  in  the  north  about 

form  not  only  the  whole  of  Etna  but  alw  a  laigejnrt  oflhe  Monti 
Iblci  to  the  uulh.  Small  paiche*  occur  alio  at  PacUno  and  in  the 
hUls  north  o(  Sciacca. 

ainuli.— The  clinute  of  Sicily  raem^les  that  of  Ihe  other  lands 
In  the  citremc  uuth  ot  Eumpe.  Ai  re£urdi  Iciuperjlure,  it  has  the 
warm  and  CQUablc  character  whidi  helonn  ID  roost  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  regiiin.     At  Paletmo  (where  continuoui  obwrvaiKwa  have 


made  (0  tbe  pubUcatiuw  of  the  Reale  Comiiaio  Ccoiogico  d'tlalia. 


the  coldetc  uid  that  of  the  1 
Greenwich.  Tbe  mean  Hunp 
as  high  ai  that  of  Oclober  ir 


ottea  Bcaih  li-Bttte  grcatei  than  at 
TMure  ol  January  (Slf-  F.)  il  nearly 
(he  wuih  of  En^nd,  that  of  July 


Etna  tUl  July, 
does  not  reach 


;hiefiy  in  the  wiultr  mouihi,  whiJt „,^  u»n,..» 

(June.JulyaDd  Aoguu)arealmo«qui[ediy.   During Ibeae numtha 
the  vhofa  r^nfaU  doea  voi  exceed  » iiL,  eicqit  on  tba  ■i^r**  of  tbo 

,__...,. .  _.  .     H«BCBmoit«l1h»tt™amidryBpin 

tbe  rirocco,  ndiiiti  iaaaperleaeed  ~ 


kadeiKohnred  and  haiy  in  caoieqiieaei  of  tbepnem  of  immeiaa 
quaacliiea  of  reddish  dust.  It  oceiin  moat  (nquendy  U  April,  and 
then  in  May  and  September,  but  so  month  Is  eMinly  free  from  it. 
Three  days  are  the  kingert  period  for  which  it  laKB.  Tlw  aame  aame 
1.  ™BtiinM»prilied  to  a  moiat  and  not  veiy  hoc.  but  n|  eppnti«e, 
■ovth-cast  wind  wnich  Mows  bom  timh  to  time  on  the  aft  coaic 
Malaria  occnn  in  Hune  nuts  of  the  islaad. 

Jim— The  flora  of  S^  is  rvmarkaUe  for  Ila  maltb  of  Rieaee: 
but.  conpaiing  Sicily  with  other  islaoda  that  have  been  lou  unr- 
ated from  the  malaluxl,  the  number  of  endemk  apnea  Is  im  p^t. 
The  crdm  moat  abuujanllr  rvreaented  an  the  CnifwnlH,  C«c«- 
ftrat,  LatJatat,  Olf-wifiyftoCM  and  Jtoiiftatirwww.  TheilNKsM 
are  alio  abnndant^  ivpnieBted,  and  among  tbem  are  tiunenn* 
speciet  tt  the  nm.  The  ■anital  aqiect  of  the  vegetatlaB  tt  Sfcny, 
however,  has  been  greatly  affected,  aa  In  other  paru  of  the  Mediler- 
raoeaa,  by  the  iotrodiKtua  of  plaata  whhla  bittorical  thnta,  BctH 
mote  dentetjF  populated  than  any  ether  large  MedileRaneaa  idand. 
and  haying  its  populalion  dependent  chMy  on  the  predocu  of  the 
•oil,,  H  la  iiawBiay  more  eiteulvely  cvluvated  than  any  other  of 
the  larger  idanda  lefennl  to,  and  many  ot  Ihe  objecH  of  culIintioB 
aie  nx  ori^naay  nativea  of  the  island.  Not  to  mention  the  oUv^ 
which  nnitluve  Mob  intnducsd  at  a  remote  period,  all  the  mcmbem 
of  the  oranae  tribe,  tbe  aave  and  the  prickly  pear,  aa  well  ■*  otiH 
plantt  highly  charectciiatK  otSkiUlan  scenery,  nave  b«n  introduced 
nnce  the liHinmng  of  the  ChriKiaa  era.  With  reaped  to  vh 
and  cultivation  three  lonea  may  bediftingulihed.  Thefiratra 
to  about  160a  ft.  obevo  sea-knei,  tbe  upper  limit  of  tbe  men 
of  the  orange  tribci  the  Kcoad  anxoda  to  about  3300  ft,,  the 
of  the  growth  t*  aAtat.  the  vinaaadthe  hardier 


a]  ^>n^ 


..  _ in  be  obtained  only  on  the  m 

d  it  la  VDRhy  of  notKsthat  the  structure  ol  the  no 
rlrlavaonlilelDtbeMqiplyof thlawant.  Thelin 
they  are  mo^y^  compoaed  act  like  a  sponge,  ah 


tbe  rain-water  throdgh  1 


way  Ihe  imgatb 


(or  which  irrigation  is  nc.  »  ......ai....._v»-  .%M^.t  m  u,u.c  >iiiuv 

™.RP'*.°'  """nu™  during  the  rainy  season.  Hence  il  is  that, 
while  the.plaui  of  Calania  la  almoK  treclcu  and  tte*<ultivatJoo  h 
eomparatnely  limited  In  the  west  and  louch.  where  Ihe  eKent  of  laod 
uadcr  ilSoa  ft.  is  caulderahlc.  Ihe  whale  of  die  nofth  aad  nortb^ait 
coast  fmn  the  Bay  ol  Caatcllaidmare  mnd  to  Catania  la  an  endless 
Bucce^on  of  orebardt.  in  irhich  oranges,  citrons  and  lemons  alternate 
with  oli™,  almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  carob  treea,  piiiachiofc 
mulbemea  and  i^net.  The  limit  bi  hd^  of  the  olive  Is  about 
a70oft,.andthBtofIbeviiieabDutijoaft.  Tbetemon  la  rally  grown 
upon  a  bitter  orange  tree,  grafted  to  bear  the  lemoa.  A  considci^ 
able  silk  production  depends  on  the  cnllivatioa  ol  Ihe  mulberry  in 
Ihe  neighbouihaod  of  Metsna  and  Catania.  Anon  other  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  mentioned  the  sumach,  the  dale-palm,  Ihe  plantain. 
various  bamboos,  cycads  and  the  dwerf.palm.  the  laat  of  which 

and  in  the  desoEte  reeion  in  the  aoolh.wesi  yields  almost  the  only 
jetable  product  of  Iraporlance.  The  Aniiida  Dmsi.  tbe  tallest  ol 
MOpean  gnisjej,  it  larjely  grown  tor  vine-rtahee. 
Po^o/ioa.— The  area  and  population  ot  ihe  several  province! 
e  shown  b  tbe  table  on  the  neit  page.  Thusbelween  iBSi  and 
lOT  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  >D'S%.  The 
'crage  density  is  extremely  high  for  a  country  which  lives 
most  exclusively  by  agriculture,  and  is  much  Hrfier  than  the 
■enge  for  Italy  in  general,  agj  per  sq.  rn.  In  190S  the  popula- 
jn  was  j,s6S,i34,  the  rale  ot  increase  being  only  «■<%  per 
louoiithelowiateiad 


of  lnRitt,  wliicli  amr  hirdly  3%  ol  llw 
iMSeitaldJicL    Tbe  1m 


Ftrtib.—'nt  miMH 

..lUl  ana  of  th*  Hlud, 

prrity  of  Lilian  putonl  and  -^ ^-. 

»->-....:.-  Um^^t^  ^ff  alidoit  aU  nwuxd  anHind  Etna  and  upon 
e  MadonUn  M«nurai.  ■  nnn  wMck  ttan  ^ 
I,  runain*  parallel  to  tb*  HortEcni  naal  alnai 
ind  of  vhich  many  peak*  Racbatarlyr^-^- '- 
hey  are  chleiy  oonuxHcd  ol  oaka  and  1 


Ea.   Here  they  v^  <h[eiy  oompofcd  ol  oaka  and  dicataiju> 
that  part  o(  the  iiland  which  ia  cultivated  intenrivei|r  leing 

the  vjneyardi 


n  nllHU  of  - J  ■ - , 

devaatated  the  vjneyardi  dimAf  the  laat  decade  ef  the 
ry»  the  pnductioa  would  be  conidenbiy  higher  j  7ifOafOOO 
aiMma  oi  oivc  oE  and  3500  miHKHi  oranges  and  temou  are  alio 
induced,  besidn  the  other  minor  pntductf  above  referred  to.  The 
one  o(  the  lalifndi,  or  oteniive  culture,  yieUi.  bendea  wheal, 
early  ixnoMO  buibcU  of  bartey  and  bean  every  jvar. 

JfuirHf.-~The  moat  important  Sicilian  mineraL  ia  unrtoabtedly 
ulpfaur,  which  is  mined  pnrKipaily  in  tbe  jirovioccs  of  CalUDiuetUL 
nd  Girgcnti,  and  in  minor  quantiiia  in  those  of  Palermo  and 
Jataaia.  Up  to  lSa6  the  sulphur  industry  wis  in  a  suie  of  crisis 
due  la  the  competition  of  writes,  to  the  aubdivisDn  «f  the  niiHS, 
I  antiquated  pielhodat  aad  tD  a  series  of  other  caiues  trhich  oc- 
.jiioocd  violent  oscillilloni  in  and  a  continual  rcduciioo  of  pricca. 
The  formation  of  the  Anzla-ltalian  sulphur  nndicale  arrested  Ibe 
downward  tendency  of  pnccs  and  irKroied  the  output  of  sulphur. 
an  that  the  amount  exported  in  1B99  was  434.01S  tons,  wthrlk 
iUTltMi,  whereas  •diik  yean  previouily  the  value  of  sulphur 
cniHtedliad  hardly  bnn  (Soojno.  NLncIcen-twcnliclhs  or  the 
sulphur  crmsumed  in  the  world  was  formerly  drawn  from  Sicilian 
'die  some  50.000  persons  were  employed  in  the  exirac- 
ufKtun.  iransinn  and  trade  in  the  mineral.  Bui  the 
!«  of  the  United  Slates  sulphur  induilty  at  the  b«innin( 
h  century  created  considerable  di^culties,  including  thr 
OSS  of  the  United  Stales  naito.  fn  1906,  when  Ihc  con- 
the  AneUKSicilian  SulfiAwr  Company  was  about  to  expire, 
imcnt  riecrecd  that  il  shmiTd  be  formed  into  an  rsbliealory 
for  a  teem  oC  twelve  yean  for  the  control  ol  all  sulphur 

r_  ^-..z...   __j j„jj  (ijjin   taxation  and  legal  dues, 

Di  Italy  to  eiplcril  induurin  in  which 

,. , ., >_'nirnt.    The  Bank  of  Scily  *m  further 

the  value  of  the  sulphur  deposited  In  the  warehouses.  The  «- 
rts  of  Hjtphur  in  December  t9o6  were  J7,SM  tons,  as  compared 
[b  40,713  tDiuLn  1905;  in  the  year  1904  the  loial  prodnrtion  was 
'91,710  tons  (value  about  £t,59>,»9)  aivt  ibc  toul  eiporU 


Another  Sicilian  n 


is  distilled  (n 


aloDT.    About  half  this  quantity  is  exported,  principally  to  Norway. 
Besides  salt,  the  asphalt  mining  industry  may  be  mentioned.     It* 

isabout£40j»},  and  the  exports  in  1906  amounted  to  neiily  103.00a 
tons.    Pumice  stone  is  also  exported  friKn  Lipari  (1 1  ^10  tons  in 

Ouir  ItiiaOtia. — Deeper*  fisheites  (in  emutiymenl  to  Nmc 
twenty  thousand  Lilians,  who  eaeidae  their  callinc  not  only  oil  Ihs 
eoaati  of  their  Island,  but  along  the  north  African  shore,  from 
Morocco  to  Tripoli.  In  iSm  I">e  last  year  for  which  accunt* 
■fatlarln  Have  been  Issued)  jso  fishirw  smadts  nre,ln  active  service, 
Llch  of  aato  tons  of  fish.  Appnatmatdy,  the  value  of  the 

.. .  —  f7 — i4*f^^?";2 
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of  tijniiTfaSrmieva*  Ion.,  v. 
The  ouionty  01  iSt  ■r.i.iu 
ofctod  with  varicpufl  bn 
'1  the  prepantim 


iMfacb(£t<M4.   TWnonn        CX  Ibi  sthec 

^24,6]i>.   Tot  otimitcd  hull    " 

^cUiAn  indii»ri«  are  dincllv 
of  >(riculnin;.  Such,  (or  InKt 
mU  o£  citric  add,  which  s  m 
"     '        CHdcrvulinaiEHDui^ 


u  ibe  MwbI*  tnduMiy.  Manal*  vi 
viiwyanU  lituited  ilightly  above  • 
ctportcd  to  the  value  of  more  than  J 

£peaaftbcvahHa(£36i,ioo«iereil;i|iped.  IhsqiutuyixiiiHiiiKI 
tialy  ia  fai  fnattr  thai  thu  eaporled  abroad. 

Anolhet  DowiihinE  Skiliui  IsduKry  carried  on  by  a  larie  number 
of  small  houan  u  thai  of  pf«erviii|[  veEelabla  la  tlu.  Anicholm 
■ad  tomato  faurc  aR  Ine  fwfaidpaf  cf  theae  product^  of  which 
aeveni  doien  milBo*  tin*  IK  aaaaaly  euened  Inu  SUI|t  hi  the 
Italiaa  siaialaDd,  to  Cenaany  *ad  to  Souih  Aueria.  Maiui- 
(actoiici  ol  fumitun.  cvriuca.  alovn.  matchei  and  loihet  eiiu 
in  targe  number  in  the  idaodT  Tlii^  air.  aa  a  rate,  tmatl  in  encnt. 
■nd  art  managed  by  the  owner*  with  (be  lidp  of  iivr,  ten  or  at  motl 
Iwcaly  unckmen.  Then  ats  emnl  (bis  wuka  al  Palermo,  a 
oiiton  dydag  worha  at  Mcaalna,  and  a  Um  mecal  foundfy  at 
Falovo.  Large  ihipbuildln^  yard*  ard  a  yard  for  the  corutmcdon 
of  irama  aad  railway  carnago  baVr  been  coMtmcTed  in  [he  biter 
city.  There  are  diy  docka  both  at  I^leraio  and  Mcatina. 

QMmtajilailfaiu.— Before  iMo  tlicn  waa  no  laitway  in  Scily. 
Tha  total  knglh  of  SicDiia  laihraya  ia  naw  Igo  m-  all  uigle  linea. 
Their  coantuction  w»  rendoed  very  coitly  by  the  mauBIainaua 
Theytotmeda _ -.v.  =,.. 

i'STtte"'"""      '' 
MooBTEOa  aad  the  liaa  (ioi 
'  wilhthe  m~ 


C^lanmne.   From  Ptiai 

S.  Carb  (whence  there  ar , 

and  anolhcr  10  Caftclvetrano, 


ranStlK 


character  of  the  island.   They 

ite.  with  the  aHeplion  il  Um 

a  (roia  lUemio  to  Coriaoae. 

iBectBl  with  the  lailway  nretcm  of  the  maioland  by 

m  Villa  S.  Ciovanid  and  Reggn,  on  which  the  thnxic 

-J  -rnm  the  etTaiuTFRini  Me»na  Gnea  nji 

at  E^lemo,  and  alona  ^  vaat  coaat  via 

nicr  loa  b  ptolonftd  alonf  the  aoalh  of 

. ^..laachlnc-  aomeliraea  leavias  the  coail)  vii 

afar  aa  Aruvaa  Calure.  Guxenti  and  Porto  Empcdoi 
taniaanal&rline  runa  weitward  throuffh  the  centre  of  ine  M^intt 
via  S.  Cttocii*  XhU  (with  a  branch  to  Caaicatti)  10  ttoaapalumbi 
(with  a  bnath  to  Angona  Caldaic)  and  thence  imnhwardi  id 
TetBini,'  OB  the  line  between  Meatna  and  Palenno.  Tbii  ii  the 
dicect  mute  from  Caunia  lo  Palenno.  Fiom  Catanii  bi:Bini  the 
line  round  Etna  following  ita  south,  west  and  northern  Blopn,  and 

n.  S.  of  Catanoon  the  tino  to  SynruK)  a  bianeh  line  luni  to 
m  Faiem»  a  line  runi  aonthwanla  ID  Corleone  and 

.  a^Traf^ni"'"    ™*' 

which  tua  do  rallwaya  b  tliM  portion  of  the  aouth  coatt  between 
Porto  Empedoclc  and  Caitelvetrano  (Sciacca  lies  about  midway 
beiwTen  these  two  points),  where  a  road  already  exists,  and  a  railway 
ti  pn^ecled.  and  the  preeifHtous  north  ccast  between  Palermo  and 

north.<»i  ntnmiiy  of  the  Uand.  and  ihucc  alofli  the  nsnh  coast 
10  Barcelona,  and  another  alonf  the  east  coast  lEom  Messina  to 
Giamptlieri:  while  the  island  is  furty  well  prnvided  with  hi^h  roads. 

au  yds.  of  road  per  aq.  m..  aa  eompand  wkh  I4A0  ydh  in  Dorth 
Italy-  The  commnnicatioaa  by  aea.  however,  are  at  least  aa  important 
aa  thoao  by  taad,  even  for  pasKngers.  A  steamer  leaves  Naples 
every  night  for  Patermo.  and  vice  versa,  the  journey  {703  n\.) 
being  done  la  1 1  boura,  wbUe  the  journey  by  nil  (43Sm.),  including 
the  csoMlnt  of  the  Straita  of  Mnsiiia  lakea  19)  hoars;  and  the 

whOa  the  ioumey  by  raOand  (any  boat  (191  m.)  tain  14 hairs. 
Palermo,  Meslina  and  Catania  an  the  most  important  haiboun, 
the  former  being  one  of  the  two  headqinrten  (the  other,  and  the 
mun  oae.  ia  Genoa)  of  the  Navi^aioDe  Cenetale  1  taUana.  and  a  port 
of  call  for  the  Bteanera  Item  Italy  to  New  Yoric  Emicninu  to  the 
aumbct  of  17.6}g1elt  Palermo  dinxl  for  New  York  in  1^,  and 
no  let!  thu  46.770  in  190s,  while  olhen  embailred  at  Meuina  and 

ThetnavRKnt  at  nade  in  these  three  porta  may  be  shown  by  the 
(ollosrlng  laMe ' 


Palermo.      Me«una.'     Catania. 

1900 

1906 

Tonnage  of  A!^g[_^ 
::         J9?lJn(ied 

1.658^8      1.683,144      IJ4  ,9H 
398.718         113.614        »3  .S'S 
aj9«.OS4     a.i6sj8i     ijo  A7S 

.» .siz  .,rs 

Caurua  most  of  the  sulphur  caport  trarle.  and  Ibe  other  ports  td 

stead  of  Maisarelli  the  asphalt  expon  trade).  The  total  imponatioa 
olcoal  in  l9o6anioanted  to  ji 9.478  Tom,  practically  all  Briii^ 

In  isai.  Jf.n9  SidUau  were  refiitered  aa  aeamen,  and  no 
steamships  snih  a  erom  tonnage  of  IM.TOl  were  ttvstereil  b  Sicily. 

Eaiumic,  Inttaaliiat,  and  Mnrat  CWifuiu.— Aa  a  genenl  nib, 
trade  and  the  increase  of  production  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
devdopmeu  of  the  waya  of  tnmmunicatioii.  The  poverty  of  the 
Siciuail  population  ts  accentuated  by  the  uneqiial  distribute 
oI  wealth  among  the  diHerent  dasaea  of  aocicFy.  A  small  but 
comparatively  wealthy  class — composed  piincinalty  of  the  owncra 
of  latiJtta—itMa  haUlDally  In  the  hiiBe  cities  of  the  Island, 
wevnal  V^t.  Rome  or  Tub.    Yet  mea  il  aU  the  weahhy 

auBcienX  to  onatde  them  to  tJay  b  local  public  life  a  part  cown- 
sponding  to  tfiat  of  the  Enriish  Bcniiy.  On  Iheaihcr  hand,  the  class 
which  would  cltcsrhere  be  called  the  middle  elan  is  in  Sicily  ei. 
Iremdy  poor.  Theorig^nof  moat  of  the  abuses  which  vitiate  Sicilian 
politicallife,  aad  of  the  frequent  scandals  in  the  repreaedtaiive  hical 
admimstiations.  is  to  be  found  in  the  straitened  condition  ol  tha 
Sicilian  middle  classes. 

Emigration  only  attained  serious  proportions  within  the  last 
decade  of  the  I9ih  cenlnry.  In  1897  the  penaaneni  enigntioii 
from  the  island  waa  1S.9M.  in  l»98,  11  jio.  and  in  1B99,  u,6«4. 
Since  then  it  has  much  increased:  in  loas  theemigRsatsHimbcred 
10&.000,  and  in  1006,  (i;,i>oa  (35%  t^  ihc  piipulatlon).    Of  these 

creased  aa  fast  aa  more  th-^n  to  cover  the  deliciency^^wiFh  the  di^ 
advantage,  however,  that  in  three  years  220,000  workers  wen  replKed 
by_3ao,oco  Infant*. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  defects  of  SicilLin  society  are  ia 
part  results  of  ibe  economic  diflicullies.  and  in  part  tbe  effect 
□f  had  cnstoms  introduced  or  maintained  during  the  long  period 
of  Sicilian  boUtion  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  When,  10  186a, 
SicDy  was  mcorporated  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  hardly  a  tenth  01 

elementary  schools  were  founded  everywhere:  but.  though  edocatioil 
was  flee,  the  indigence  ol  the  peasants  In  some  legions  prevented 
them  Irani  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunitiea  offend. 
Thus,  even  now,ea%ol  the  Sicilian  oonscrigu  come  op  lor  militniy 

education  is  more  diRuKd.  The  pupils  of  the  secocidary  ichi^hi 
Sicily  number  3-94  fin  1000,  the  madmum  being  6-60  in  L^ria 
and  the  minimum  1-65  in  Basilicaia. 

Brigandage  of  the  classical  type  has  almost  disappeared  from 
luly.  The  true  brigands  haunt  only  the  most  remote  and  most 
inaccessible  mountains.  Public  security  is  better  in  the  east  than 
hi  the  west  ponioii  of  Ibe  bland.  Criminal  statbtks.  though  ibiwly 
diminidiing.  are  atlU  high — munlen,  whKh  are  the  bumk  lienoBU 
crinet;  havuig  been  tj  per  ioo,oo(>  inhabiunu  hi  i897-it98  and 
IJ-ai  per  100,000  in  1903.  as  against  I'S;  In  Lombardy.  2-tB  in  the 
dutrict  of  yenetia,  ^-50  fn  Tuscany  andS'14  in  Piedmont.   Vioknt 

ness  to  ecmmii  bloodshed  is  brRlr  attributable  to  the  mti- 
at  lit  MaEa  (gj.).  [C.  C  d  Q.  Ho.;  T.  Ai.) 


The  (eognpliica]  postion  of 
icccasily  to  iii  hbioiical  posit 
latioDs,  the  baiiie-held  of  coi 


o.  Sicily  w 


Lying  m 


in  iu  relalioa  to  Ibe  bisloiy  ol  other  landt. 

mainland  of  Europe  and  nearer  la  Alrioi 

iDon  any  otner  01  the  gnat  MedilEtnuiean  islands,  Sicily  is, 

of  theworid.  It  staadsoboai  a  breakwater  bctmeQ  the  easieni 
and  western  division*  of  tbe  Ucditemnean  Sea.  In  prehiitoiic 
limei  those  two  divisions  were  two  voat  lakes,  and  Sicily  i*  a 
ituviving  fragment  of  the  land  which  once  uaited  the  two 
coniineols.  That  Sicily  nod  Africa  were  once  joined  we  know 
only  {ran  modeni  sdcntibc  researchi  tbit  Sicily  and  Italy  wne 
once  fomed  ii  handed  down  in  legend.  Sicily  then,  comparo- 
livcly  near  to  'Africa,  but  miich  nearer  to  Europe,  has  been  a 
European  land,  but  one  qiedaUy  open  lo  invasion  and  aeUleBtnt 
from  Africa.  It  hu  been  a  part  of  weatem  Europe,  but  a  part 
which  has  had  (ptdally  close  rdationa  irith  eaatem  Europe, 
Il  has  stood  at  various  times  in  clooe  conpekion  sriib  Greece. 
Africa  and  Spain;  but  lis  doses!  conncjiion  hat  been  with 
lUly.  Still  Ihe  hbtory  of  Sicily  abouM  never  be  looked  on  a* 
•imply  pan  of  tbe  hisloiy  of  Italy.    Lying  thus  hctsneo  Europe 


■Dd  Afiica,  Sidly  hu  been  the  battle-field  of  Enrape  and  Africa. 
That  is  Id  uy,  it  bu  been  il  loo  separiic  pciiodi  tfae  balile-Eeld 
of  Arysn  and  Scaulic  nun.  In  the  later  stage  of  the  Itrife  it 
lusbRD  thebattlE-fieldolChmtcndDinaDdlslaDt.  Tbiihiuory 
Sidly  sbiici  vitfa  Spain  lo  ibe  west  of  it  and  witfa  Cyprus  to  tbc 
east.  And  witb  Spain  the  island  has  had  several  direct  points 
ol  conaoiDD.  Thele  was  in  all  liJulihood  a  near  kindled  between 
the  earliest  inbabitsnts  of  tbe  two  lands.  In  lata  times  Sicily 
was  lulcd  by  Spanish  kings,  bath  alone  and  in  union  witb  other 
kingdoms.  The  connexion  witb  Africa  bai  consisted  simply 
in  the  settlement  of  conquerois  from  Africa  at  Iwn  periods, 
It  Phoenician,  tbcn  Sancen.    On  tbe  other  hand,  Sidly  has 


.0  Aftic 


settlement,  both  by  Sidlian  princes  and  by 
of  Sicily.  The  connexion  with  Greece,  the  most  menunable  of 
all,  baa  consisled  in  the  actllement  of  many  coloua  from  old 
Giecce,  which  gave  the  island  tbe  moBt  brilliant  pilt  ol  its 
history,  and  which  made  tbe  greater  part  practit^y  Greek. 
This  Greek  element  was  strengthened  at  a  bter  time  by  the  long 
conouion  oF  Sicily  with  the  Eastern,  the  Greek^peaking,  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  And  the  influence  ol  Greece  on  Sidly 
has  been  repaid  in  more  Ihan  one  shape  by  Sicilian  nilers  who 

And  elsewhere  beyond  the  Adriatic.  The  cormcxion  between 
Sidlyand  Italy  b^ins  with  the  primitive  kindred  between  some 

ID  the  dominant  powers  in  soutbem  llaly  to  make  tbeir  way 
into  SicUy  also.  Thus  the  Roman  occupation  of  Sicily  ended 
Ihe  ilrugglc  between  Greek  and  Pboenidan.  Thus  the  Norman 
occupation  ended  the  struggle  between  Greek  and  Saracen. 
Of  this  last  came  the  long  connexion  between  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy  under  levenl  dynasties.  Lastly  comes  tbe  late  absorption 
of  Sicily  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tbe  result  of  these 
various  forms  of  Italian  influence  has  been  that  alt  the  otber 
tongues  of  Ihe  island  have  died  out  before  tbe  advance  of  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  Italian.  In  religion  again  both  Islam  and  the 
Eastern  form  ol  Christianity  have  given  '     '    " 


n  dynasty; 


under  Norman  rule  the 
was  extremely  dose,  and  the  last  time  that  Sidly  was  the  seat 
of  a  separate  power  it  was  under  British  protection. 
The  Phoenician,  whether  from  oht  Phoenicia  or  from  Carthage, 

bouDdless  continent  behind  Ibcm.    The  Creek  of  old  Helli* 

did  the  Greek  of  Asia,  though -he  had,  like  the  Phoenician,  a 
vast  continent  behind  him.  In  Sicily  they  all  found  a  strip 
of  iea.coasL  with  an  inland  region  behind ;  but  the  strip  of  sea' 
coast  was  not  like  Ihe  broken  coast  of  Greece  and  Creek  Asia, 
and  the  inland  refpon  was  not  a  boundless  continent  like  Africa 
or  Asia.  In  Sidly  thettfure  the  Creek  became  morecontinental, 
and  tbe  Pboenidan  became  more  insular.  Ndthcr  people 
ever  odupied  the  whole  idand,  nor  was  either  people  ever 
(bte  to  spread  it*  domininn  over  the  earlier  inhabitants  very 
far  Inland.  Sicily  Ihus  lenuined  ■  world  of  ill  own,  with 
inlereslsanddisputeaof  its  own,  and  divided  among  Inhibllants 

Ilanlly  conDcclcd  with  Ihe  history  ol  old  Hellas,  but  it  runs 
«  separate  course  of  its  own.  Jht  Phoenician  element  ran  an 
opposite  course,  as  the  independetit  Phoenician  settlcmenia 
in  Sidly  sank  inW  dependeodes  of  Carthage.  The  entrance 
ol  Ihe  Romans  pul  an  end  to  all  practical  independence  on  Ihe 
part  of  either  nation.  But  Rnman  ascendancy  did  not  aScct 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  In  Ihe  same  way.  Phoenician  lilc 
gradually  died  out.  But  Roman  ascendancy  nowhere  crusbed 
Dul  Greek  life  when  it  already  eiiited,  and  in  some  ways  it 
strengthened  it.    Though  the  Greeks  neve     "       


of  11 


of  Sidly?    Tbe  idand   itsell,  SufXk.  SitUia,  plaioiy   Uke 


'  frm  the  Sleds  (XbsXsI,  SkaUt,  ■  peifik  *h^  «e 

ipying  a  great  part  of  the  island,  chiefly  east  of  tbe 
rfver  Gela.  They  appear  aba  In  Italy  (see  Sicuu], 
n  tbe  toe  o(  tbe  boot,  and  older  history  or  tradition  SKfc 
poke  of  Ibcm  as  having  in  earlier  days  behl  a  large  trntiT' 
■lace  in  Latium  and  elsewhere  in  central  Italy.  They 
rcre  believed  to  have  crossed  tbe  strait  into  the  i^nd  about 
;oo  yean  before  Ihe  beginning  of  the  Greeli  seltlcmenls,  that  is 
o  say  in  the  nth  century  B.C.  They  found  in  the  island  a 
leople  called  Sicons  (cf.  Oiysjty,  xxiv.  306),  who  claimed  to  be 
Jniffiam  {i.t.  to  have  originated  in  Ihe  island  itself),  but  whose 
■amej  wc  are  told,  might  pass  for  a  dialectic  form  of  their  own, 
lid  not  tbe  ancient  writers  expressly  afiinn  them  to  be  a  wholly 
Eistinct  people,  akin  to  the  Iberians.  Slcans  also  appear  with 
be  Liguiiana  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  (Viij.  Aai, 
-ii.  ;5S,  viii,  31S,  a.  jr?,  and  Servius'a  note).  TTiat  the  Sic«l» 
poke  a  tongue  doscly  akin  10  Latin  is  plain  from  several  Sicd 
rords  which  crept  into  Sicilian  Greek,  and  from  the  Sicelini 
ystem  of  wcigbts  and  measures — utterly  unlike  anything  in 
lid  Greece,  When  the  Greek  sctllemcnls  began,  the  Sicans, 
re  are  told,  hadbaidly  got  beyond  tbe  lilc  of  villages  on  hill-tops 
Dion.  Hal.  V.  6).  Hyccara,  on  the  north  coast,  is  tbe  one 
Tception;  it  was  probably  a  fishing  settlement.  The  more 
advanced  Slcels  had  thdt  bill.foits  aba,  but  ibey  had  teamed 
the  advantages  of  the  sea,  and  tbcy  already  hnd  lettlemcnti 
□n  the  coast  when  the  Greeks  came.  As  we  go  oe,  we  bear  of 
both  Slcel  and  Sican  towns;'  but  we  may  suspect  Ihat  any 
approach  to  Irucdty  hie  wasowing  to  Greek  influences.  Neither 
people  grew  into  any  form  of  national  unity.  Tbey  were  there- 
partly  subdued,  partly  assimilaled,  with'    '         •     -    . 


The  In 


itigation 


L  Syracuse,  bavi 


the  primitive  peoples 
ot  souin-cBstem  sidly.  Of  palaeolithic  man  hardly  any  traces 
are  to  he  found;  but,  though  western  Sidly  has  been  com- 
paratively little  explored,  and  the  results  hardly  published  at 
all,  in  several  localities  neolithic  remains,  allrlbutahic  to  tlie 
Sicani,  hive  been  discovered.  The  later  Siculi  do  not  appear 
to  be  a  distinct  race  (cf.  P.  Orsi  in  Notiat  ilt[li  jcati,  tft^S,  >:j), 
and  probably  both  are  branches  of  the  Libyco-Iberian  stock. 
Whereas  other  remains  attributable  to  their  vilbges  or  settle- 
ments ate  rate,  their  rock-hewn  tombs  are  found  by  (be  thousand 
in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  souIh.eastcm  Sicily.  Tho«  of  tbe 
earliest  period,  the  lower  Lmit  of  which  is  put  about  1500  B.c, 
are  acneolithic,  metal  being,  however,  rare  and  only  found  b  the 
form  of  small  ornaments;  potteiy  with  linear  decoration  ia 
abundant.  The  second  period  (isoo-iooo  i.e.)  ibows  a  great 
increase  in  Ihe  use  of  bionu,  and  Ihe  introduction  of  gold  and 
sDver,  and  of  imported  Myceqacsn  vases.  The  chief  ccmeleriel 
of  this  period  have  been  lound  on  Plemmyrium,  the  promontoiy 
eoulh  ol  Syracuse,  at  Cotio  Panlano,  at  Thapeus,  at  PanUlica 
near  Fabuzob,  at  Casubiie,  south  of  Syracuse,  and  at  MolincUo 
near  Augusta.  Tbe  tbiid  period  (looo-joo  B.C.)  in  its  first 
phase  (1000-700)  dnws  a  continual  increase  of  the  introductioa 
of  objects  of  Creek  origin;  the  pottery  is  at  first  imported 
geometric,  and  then  vases  of  local  imitation  appear.  Typical 
cemeteries  are  those  ol  Monte  Flnocchllo  near  Nolo,  of  Noto 
ilteU.  ol  Panlalica  and  of  Lconiinl  In  the  second  phase  (700- 
500  B.C.).  sometimes  called  Ihe  fourth  period,  pnlo-Corinthian 
and  Attic  black  figured  vases  are  sometimes,  though  rardy, 
found,  whUe  local  geometric  pottery  develops  considerably.  But 
the  form  ol  the  tombs  always  remains  Ihc  same,  a  smaO  low 
chamber  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  rectangular  openiDg  about 
3  by  ?|  ft. I  out  of  which  open  other  chambers,  each  with  i(J 
separate  doorway;  and  inhumation  is  adopted  without  excep- 
tion, whereas  in  ■  Greek  necropolis  a  low  percentage  *S  oms  of 
*  Leontini,  Mcfar?,  Naxos,  Syracuse.  Znncle  are  all  ircorded  as 
sites  when  Ihc  Sk^  gave  vay  to  the  Greek  [in  rcaard  to  Syracuie 
[q-t.)  \iia  lus  rrccntly  been  proved  to  be  true),  while  many  other 
loWM  TTnuinrd  Sicd  longrr,  araone  them  Abacoenum,  Acyriuin. 
Auorui,  Ccniuripae,  <>pluliiediuin.  EDHyum,  Madnnum.  Hakusi. 
Itenna.  Hrrf>»iuk  HeibiTB,  Hybia  Galeatti.  Inena.  Kale  Akte. 
Menaenum,  Motianlina.  Tbe  sita  «i  atvcnj  of  the*  towns  an 
doubifvL  ' 


SICILY 


tmulioD  la  ilwsyi  proml.  Tyi^cil  mmcuria  of  tlib  period 
hive  bccD  lonnd  ai  UcodLa  Eubca,  Roausb  ud  Grnnmichelf, 
AlUr  tbc  lailuie  o[  Ductliui  to  is-otablish  the  Sicd  nation- 
alityi  Crr^  civULzalJoa  triuiDpb«i  over  Ibal  of  the  Skxli 
cnlJTdjr,  aod  it  haa  not  yet  been  poaaiUa  to  Incn  tlie  niTvivali 
ol  tbg  latter.  S«  Oni  in  R^mutkt  UUtatmum,  lAgS,  305 
iqq.,  and  AUi  lU  Cmpati  InknadatuU  ii  Stiaae  Skmtkt 
(Rome,  April  rgajl;alBO  Arekroi^gw  (Romei  1904^  ifiT-igi). 

,  In  tlie  noith'Wcst  conoi  of  the  iiland  we  find  a  iznall  tcnitory 
occupied  by  a  people  who  leem  to  have  made  much  greater 
advaocea  towardi  civiliiod  life.  The  Elymi  wen  a  people  of 
uncertain  origin,  but  they  daimed  a  mired  deacenf^  partly 
Itejan,  partly  Greek.  Thucydidea,  however,  nnheiltatingty 
le^oni  them  among  Kar^n'miK  They  had  oon^erable  towna, 
ai  Segeita  and  Ecyx,  and  the  hiatoiy,  aa  well  aa  the  remaina,  of 
Segeati,  ihowa  that  Gieck  influences  prevailed  amon^  them 
very  early,  vhUe  at  £ryx  Plioenidan  influerKO  waa  ttropfcr. 

But,  ai  we  have  already  leen,  the  Greeki  were  not  the  first 
coloniiing  people  who  were  drawn  to  Ihe  great  island.  As  In 
Cyprus  arid  in  the  Islands  of  the  Aegean,  (he  Pboenidans 
were  before  them.  And  it  is  from  Ibis  presence  of  the  higlwst 
forma  of  Aryan  arul  of  Semitic  man  that  the  history  of  Sidly 
draws  its  tu^at  interest.  Qt  Phocniciu  Dccupallon  there  are 
^gft-  two,  or  rather  three,  marked  periods.  We  must  always 
nnimttn  remember  that  Carthage — the  new  cily — was  one  of 
*ni"  [he  lalrat  ot  Phocnidan  foundalions,  and  that  the  days 
""■^  of  the  Carthaginian  dominkm  show  us  only  Ihe  latest 
form  of  Phoerucian  life.  Hiomidan  soUlcment  in  Sidly  bc^an 
before  Carlhagc  became  great,  peihapa  before  Carthage  came 
faitobaing.  A  oowd  of  souUsettleinenU  Frcm  IheddPhoenida, 
Rtllements  for  trade  rather  ihan  for  domininn,  factories  rather 
than  colonies,  grew  up  on  pnrooiitotiea  and  small  blands  al) 
nxmd  the  coast  IThuc.  vL  9).  These  »cre  unable  to  withstand 
the  Cree^  seitlen,  and  the  Phaniidiuu  of  Sicily  withdrew  ilep 
by  step  to  form  three  considerable  ta«ii&  in  Ihe  north-weal  comer 
of  the  island  near  to  the  Elymi,  on  whoic  allitjice  they  idied, 
and  at  the  ahortest  disunce  by  ua  from  Carthaga — Uotya, 
Sobusor  Solimtum,  and  Panormui  (we  Paleuio). 

Our  eariici  notices  of  Sidly,  of  Sicsls  and  Siont,  in  the  Homeric 
poems  and  elsewfiere.  are  vague  and  lEgendary.  Both  raco 
appear  aa  ^ven  to  the  buying  and  Mlling  ol  tUvi* 
^JjJ'^^  (Od.  n.  38J,  niv.  >i).  The  intimate  coonedoo  be- 
,1^^  tween  old  Hellas  and  Sidly  begins  with  thafoundation 

of  Ihe  Sicilian  Naios  by  Chalddiiui*  of  Euboea  Rodu 
Tbeodes.whichisasiignedtojjsH.c.CThuc.v.j-s),  Thesite.n 
low  pmnonloiy  on  the  east  coast,  immediately  below  the  hdght 
of  TiBtomeruuni,  marki  an  age  which  had  advanced  beyond 
the  hiU-fortresi  and  which  thoroughly  valued  ibe  tea.  The  nen 
yeu  Carinth  began  her  lystem  of  set  tlenuntfo  the  well  ^Coreyra, 
tho  path  to  Sicily,  and  Sytvuw  on  the  Sidliin  coast  were 
planted  aa  parti  of  one  enterprise.  From  Ihis  time,  for  about 
IJO  yi«m.  Gredi  sctllcmenl  in  the  island,  with  >ame  intervali, 
IOCS  steadily  on.  Both  Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies  were  planted, 
both  from  the  older  Creek  Lands  and  from  the  older  Sicilian 
Mtkments.  The  cut  coast,  nearest  to  Green  and  richest  in 
good  harbonn,  wu  occnpied  first.  Here,  between  Nans  and 
SyncuM,  aroia  the  Ionian  ciUea  of  Leontiiu  and  Catana  (t>8 
■.c),  and  the  Dorian  Megafa  Hyfalaea  (lit  R.c).  Settlement  on 
Ihe  ■outbwcaleni  CMst  betu  about  AB8  a.c.  with  the  johit 
CiMan  uid  Khodian  aattliment  tf  Gela,  rad  went  on  in  the 
fbuadaiion  of  Sriinui  (the  most  distant  Graek  city  on  this  side), 
pi  Camarirw,  and  m  jSibj;.  of  UieGelawi  wttlaoient  of  Acragas 
(Agrfgnituni,  Cirgenti),  planted  on  ■  Ugh  hill,  a  little  way  Iram 
the  lea,  whidi  bccsme  the  teoMid  dty  of  Hellenic  Sidly.  On 
the  north  eoaal  the  Isiiui  Himeta  (fododed  in  048  B.O.)  wM- 
the  only  Greek  dty  in  Sidly  iudf,  but  Ihe  Cnldiani  foonded 
t^Mra  in  Ihe  AooUan  Islands.  At  the  north-eaat  CDmer, 
•ppoBte  to  Italy,  and  commanding  the  strait,  arne  Zanda,  a 
city  el  uncertain  date  (Gnt  quarts  at  the  7lh  century  B.C.)  and 
n^ed  arigin,  better  kriown  aa  Mesaana  (Menene,  Meaaina). 

Thus  ncariy  afl  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  a  great  put  of  the 
•oath  tout,  and  a  mack  amallv  part  of  iha  notth,  pswd  iota 


the  hands  oi  Gfadi  aettlm-^iMUota  (ZBtMlm),  as  db- 
lingui^ed  from  the  native  Sicels.  Tbla  wa*  one  of  the  greattat 
advances  evermade  by  Ihe  Greek  peofde;  Ha  Gre^  ckmeal 
bc^n  to  be  predominant  in  the  island.  AnHuig  Ihe  earlkr 
inhabitants  the  Sicels  were  already  becoming  adopted  GreiAa. 
Many  ol  them  gradually  saidi  Into  a  not  irtiolly  unwiH' 
tion  aa  iailtivahHB  of  the  sell  uihIu  GieA  mastera. 


Henna  (Enoa,  Castrogia"paimi)  is 
itf  Demeter  and  hew  dau^its. 

The  RuHnidaiia.  now  abut  up  in  one  eomer  of  the  Uand. 
with  Selinus  on  one  adB  and  Hirncra  on  the  other  founded  right 
m  their  teelh,  are  bitter  encmiai  but  the  time  of 
their  renewed  grealnesa  under  the  headship  of  Carthage '^^W'aa 
haa  not  yet  come.    The  7th  cenlury  B.C.   aitd  Ihe^^ 
eariy  part  of  Ihe  6th  were  a  time  in  which  the  Greek 
dlks  of  Sicily  had  their  full  share  in  the  goteraj  prosperity 
of  the  Greek  colonies  everywhere.    For  a  while  they  outstripped 

arrstocratic^  that  Is,  the  frandiise  was  confined  to  the  rlesccnd- 
anU  of  the  c^i^nal  settlers,  rouod  irtum  an  eaduded  body 
(M^  or  ^i)  waa  often  growing  up.  The  andent  Ui«dilp 
was  perhaps  kept  on  or  renewed  in  aome  of  the  Sloliot  and 
Ilaliol  towns;  but  it  is  aore  certain  tbat  dvil  disaensieos  led 
very  early  to  the  rise  of  tyrants.  The  most  fanwut  il  not  the 
Crsi '  is  Phalaris  (f-v.)  of  Asagas  (Agrigentum),  whose  exact 
date  is  uncertain,  whose  letters  are  dcpw  cast  aside,  and  vbofv 
brazen  bull  has  been  called  in  question,  but  who  clearly  rose  to 
power  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Acragas.  Utulef  his 
rule  Ihe  dty  tl  once  sprang  to  the  first  place  in  Sicily,  and  he 
was  the  fini  Siceliat  tulei  who  beU  dominion  over  two  Greek 
□lies,  Aoagas  and  Himera.  Iliis  dine  of  proaperity  wa*  also 
a  time  of  mldlectual  pcogreta.  To  say  nothing  of  lawgiven 
like  Charondas,  Ibe  line  of  Sicebot  poeU  began  eariy,  and  Ihe 
drcumslance*  oi  the  i^nod,  the  adoption  ol  many  of  Its  local 
ttaditioos  and  belieb—perllaps  a  certain  inteimin^ing  of 
native  bk»d— gave  Ihe  inteUectoal  life  of  Sidly  a  character  hi 
some  thing*  distinct  Inm  that  of  old  Hdlaa.  Steaichorua  ol 
Himera  (i.  6ji-5je  B.C.)  balds  a  great  place  among  the  lyric 
poeta  of  Greece,  and  some  place  in  Ihe  p^Iical  bistoiy  of  ^ly 
as  the  opponent  of  PhaUrfs.  The  arddtectOR  and  mlplui* 
of  this  age  have  also  left  soniB  of  iheii  moat  lemarkable  monu- 
ments amoog  the  Creek  dtka  of  Skily.  TheremalMOftbeold 
templcaof  Selinus.  with  thdr  archaic  metopea,  attributed  to  the 

-    show  Ds  Ibe  Doric  ityb  m 

,  begim     ■      - 

This  first  period  of  Sldlian  lustory  lasts  aa  long  as  Sid^  lemafila 
untouched  from  any  lun-Hdlenlc  quarter  oui^de.  and  as  kmf 
as  the  Greek  cities  in  Sidly  reraainasaruleiddependeBt 
of  one  anolher.  A  change  begins  in  the  6thrcnlDty  ^^^^ta. 
and  ia  accompliilKd  earjy  in  the  jCh.  The  P^oe- 
nidan  aelllementa  hi  Sidly  become  dependent  on  Carthage, 
wbOBo  growing  power  bcgfais  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Greeks 
of  Sidly.  Mamriiili  the  growth  of  tyrannlea  In  the   (Sredi 

dn^  master,  and  thoa  to  bKnaH  Ibe  ffeatnea  of  particnlai 

(48ft-'47i),  irin  bears  a  good  r*~rtrtr  tbre,  acquired  alao, 

both  ia  Italy  aad  Sk3y.  Anaiflaua  of  Kh^hun,  by  a  taut  and 
strange  tale  of  tiaachary,oecB^edZBBda  and  ebuacd  lit  nanM 
to  hfaMtOB-  But  the  piatest  of  the  SteUot  powMi,  that  of 
tha  DcteoBcnid  dynasty,  bcgn  at  G^  In  ses.and  wa*  in  485 
translated  by  Gtio  (f.a.)to  Syracose.  TIM  cKy  n  ~ 


eof  a 


irboth 


Credu  and  Sfcd*  than  Ae  Ealand  had  9 
Gdo,  like  ievenl  later  tyrants  of  Syracsss,  takea  Us  place-^ 
and  h  li  the  ndeemiag  potnc  In  the  podtimi  «l  all  of  tbem  a* 
<  Panaethit  of  LeoMini  (60S  D.C.)  b  sild  to  han  been  the  eailtM 
tyrant  is  Sidly. 


vitton  of  both  vere  coupled  m>  tt 
(HiinxL  vii.  16S-1S7:  Diod.  u,  30 
SimDDida,  (r.  41;  Polyuniu  L  >] 
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tba  ckunpim  of  Helluigiliiit  tha  btibaritn.  Tbe  gmtdouble 

of  the  Est  ud  Ibe  West  (Diod.  li.  nKbol.  en  Pind.,  /'yUb.  i. 
146;  GroCe  f.  194),  While  tbe  Fmian*  threatened  old  Grace, 
CuthAge  dutitened  the  Greeks  ol  Sicily.  There  were  Sicctioti 
wha  played  the  put  of  the  Medliera  in  Greece:  Selinui  wuod 
the  tide  of  Canhige,  and  tbe  anoing  of  Hamilcar  was  Immediately 
b«n|^  about  by  a  tyrant  of  Himeia  driven  out  by  Then.  But 
tbe  united  power  of  Gelo  and  Tbeto,  whose  daughter  Damarete 
Gdo  had  nuiried,  cnisbcd'tbe  invaders  in  the  great  battle  of 

!  joint  delivcnis  'of  Helios 
151  Knd.  FyU.  i.  ul-'56; 
I,     But,  while  the  victory 
■tar  witb  Persia,  the  peace 
which  wax  oow  granted  to  Canbage  stayed  in  force  for  Beveoty 
yeara.    Oda  was  foUond  by  his  bnlher  Kiero  {478-467),  the 
tpeciil  subject  ol  the  tangs  of   Pindar.     Acragas 
^"  meanwhile  flourished  under  Thero;  but  a  war  between 

kim  and  Htero  led  to  slaughter  and  new  settlement  at  Himera. 
Tbese  trans[Jantings  from  city  to  city  began  under  Gelo  and 
iient  on  under  Hicro  (f.*.).  Tbey  made  speakers  in  old  Greece 
(Thoc.  vL  17)  contrast  the  permanenee  ol  habitation  there  with 
the  constant  changes  in  Sicily. 

None  (ri  Ihoe  lyiannies  wis  long-lived.  The  power  of  Tbera 
ICU  to  [uece*  under  his  son  Thrasydaeus.  When  the  power  of 
Hiem  passed  in  467  B.C.  to  his  brother  Thtasybului  the  freedom 
of  Syracuse  was  won  by  a  combined  movemcnl  of  Creeks  and 
Slcels.  and  the  Greek  cities  gnduilly  settled  down  u  they  had 
been  before  the  tyrannies,  only  wilb  a  change  to  dcmocncy 
in  their  conslitutions.  The  ncmnaria  who  had  received 
dti*en*hip  from  the  tyrants  were  settled  at  Messana.  About 
fifty  yean  of  great  pro^terity  foUoivcd'  Art,  science,  poetry  hod 
wH  been  encouraged  by  the  lyrattta.  To  these  was  added  tbe 
qjecial  growth  of  freedom — tbe  ait  of  puUic  speaking,  in  which 
Uk  Sicilian  Greeks  became  especially  proficient,  Coax  being 
the  founder  of  the  rhetorical  achool  of  Sicily.  Epicharmus 
(540-450),  carried  as  a  babe  to  Sicily,  is  a  hnk  between  native 
SiceliolB  and  tbe  strangers  invited  by  Hiero;  as  the  founder  of 
tbe  local  Sicilian  comedy,  he  ranka  among  Siccliots.  After 
bim  SopbroD  of  Syracuse  gave  tbe  Sicilian  mimet  a  place  among 
tte  forms  d  Greek  poetry.  But  the  intellect  of  free  Sicily 
Hiuck  out  higher  paths.  Empedodea  of  Acragas  is  best  known 
Imn  the  legends  of  his  miracto  and  of  his  deoib  in  the  Gtes 
of  Aetna;but  he  was  not  tbe  less  pbibsopber.  poet  and  physician, 
'  ^  I  his  political  career.     Gorgioa  (f.e.)  of  Leontini  bad 
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politan  church,  belongs  to  the  earUer  days  of  this  Lime.  It 
followed  by  the  Later  temples  at  Sclinus,  among  them  the  temj^ 
of  Apollo,  which  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  Sicily,  an 
by  the  wonderful  aeries  at  Acragas  (see  AcucENTini). 

During  thk  time  cd  pro^ierity  there  was  no  dread  c 
Cartfiaginian  inroads.  Diodoms'a  account  ol  a  war  betwet 
Segesta  and  LDybaeum  is  open  to  con  ~ '      ' ' 
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out  of  spoil  won  from  Motya,  assigned  to  CalamLs, 
this  petiod  (Fneman  iL  551),  and  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
n,tH„  iiucTiptlans  (t)  for  a  Selinuotine  victory  over  some  nn 
■rotek  koowBeMmy  (possibly  over  Motya  also),  fi)ldrdc<Iing: 
Sf^  bdweoi  Albas  and  Segesta  with  reference  to  Ha]ic>'ae 
'"*'*'  a.Sican  lomi.  The  latter  is  important  as  being  thi 
Erst  appeinuKe  of  Atkens  in  Sidly.  As  early  as  480  (Freemai 
Gi.  8}  indeed  llumlstacle*  teems  to  have  been  looking  westward 
Far  mon  iinpottuit  an  oar  notices  of  the  earlier  inhabitants 
For  DOW  coiDCt  tbe  treat  Slcel  movement  under  Ducetius,  win 
between  foKe  and  penuashw.  came  nearer  towards  uniting  hii 
pecvle  into  one  body  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  FiOD 
bis  Dative  hiU.top  of  Menae,  rising  above  tbe  lake  dedicated  ti 


tbe  Pafid,  (be  native  ifcitlcs  whom  Scdt  and  Greeks  alike 
honouRd,  be  brought  down  hb  people  to  the  new  city  of  Paboe 
in  the  plain.  Bis  powet  grew,  and  Acragas  could  withstand 
film  only  by  tbe  belp  d  Syracuse.  Altcnutely  victorioia  maS 
defeated,  spued  by  tbe  Syracusans  on  wbflie  meiey  he  cast 
himself  u  a  suppUant  (45r),  tent  to  be  safe  at  Corinth,  be  came 
back  to  Sicily  only  to  form  greats  plans  than  bdon.  Wat 
between  Acragas  and  Syracuse,  which  arose  on  account  of  hia 
rftutn.  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  Icbemes.  and,  wilb  the 
belp  of  another  Slcel  prince  of  Herbita,  who  bore  the  Greek  name 
ol  Archonides,  he  founded  Kate  Akie  on  the  nortbem  coast. 
But  his  wmk  was  cut  shon  by  bit  death  in  440;  the  Iiope  of 
the  Sicel  people  now  lay  in  asslmilatlOD  to  their  Hettenic  TKigb- 
boun,  Ducetiua's  own  foundation  of  Kale  Akte  lired  on.  and 
we  pceteutly  bear  of  Sicel  towns  under  kings  and  tyrants,  all 
maiidng  an  ^proach  to  Gieck  life.  Roughly  speaking,  whfle 
the  Sinit  of  the  plain  country  on  the  east  coast  became  subject 
to  Syracuse,  most  of  those  In  other  parts  of  the  island  remained 
ind^tendent.  Of  tbe  Sicans  we  hear  lets;  but  Hyccara  in  ibe 
north-vrcst  was  an  independent  Sican  town  on  bad  terms  witb 
Segisia.  On  the  whole,  telting  aaide  the  Impassable  barrier 
between  Greek  and  Phoenician,  other  distinctions  of  nee  within 
Ibe  island  were  breaking  down  through  the  ipnad  of  the  HeDenie 
element,  but  among  tbe  Greek  cities  themselves  the  distindisa 
between  ihe  Dorian  and  the  Ionian  or  CbalddiaB  ■ettlemenil 
was  still  keenly  (ell. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Italiot  and  SIcdiol  Creeks  have  fonned 
part  of  the  general  Greek  world,  while  within  that  woitd  tbey 
have  formed  a  world  of  Ihdr  own,  and  Sidly  has  again 
formed  a  world  of  lis  own  within  that.  Wars  and  {^|!^  ^ 
conquests  between  Gredis  and  Greeks,  especially  on  Ihe  ju^^mm. 
pact  of  Syracuse,  though  not  wanting,  have  been  on  the 
whole  lest  consunt  than  fn  old  Greece.  It  Is  even  poasible  to 
af^real  to  a  local  SicQian  patriotism  (Thuc.  vi.  64.  74).  Presently 
IhB  state  of  Sicilian  isolation  waa  broken  in  upon  by  tbe  great 
Fdoponnesiin  War.  The  Sice|k>t  cities  were  dtawn  into  allianct 
vrith  one  side  or  the  other,  till  the  main  inlereat  irf  Greek  biatocy 
gathers  tot  a  while  round  the  Athenian  attach  on  Syracuse.  AI 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  kwked  for 
help  from  the  Dorian  Siceliots.  But  the  first  active  inler- 
vention  came  fnxn  tbe  other  tide.  Conquest  in  Sicily  was  a 
lavoutite  drtaa  at  Athena  (see  PsiOFOHNESUir  Waa],  But 
it  wat  only  in  417  an  opportunity  for  Athenian  interferoica 
wat  found  in  a  quarrel  between  Syracuae  and  Leontini  and 
their  allies.  Leontini  craved  belp  from  Athens  on  tbe  gnnind 
of  Ionian  kindred.  Her  envoy  waa  Goigiaa;  his  pemh'ar  styte 
of  rhetoric  was  now  fiist  heard  in  old  Greece  (Diod.  ili.  5],  5<), 
and  his  pleadings  were  successful.  For  several  years  from  tUs 
time  (417-411)  Atbens  playi  a  patt,  diiefly  imsuccessful,  in 
Sicilian  affairs.  But  the  particular  events  are  of  little  imparl- 
ance, except  as  leading  the  way  lo  the  greater  events  that  foUow. 

Tbe  far  more  memorable  interfcience  of  Athens  in  Sidlian 
afljiirs  in  tbe  year  415  was  partly  in  anawer  to  tlie  cry  of  the 
exiles  of  Leontini,  partly  to  a  quite  distinct  a[qical  from  the 
Elymian  Segesta.  That  dty,  an  ally  of  Athens,  asked  for 
Athenian  help  against  its  Gre^  neighbour  Selinus.  In  a  dispute, 
partly  about  boundaries,  partly  about  the  tight  <rf  intematriage 
between  tbe  Hellenic  and  the  Hcllcnlaing  city,  Siesta  was  bard 
pressed.  Slie  vainly  asked  for  help  at  Acragaa-=-some  say  at 
Syracuse  (Diod.  liL  gij-and  even  at  Canbage.  Tl«  btl 
appeal  was  to  Athena. 

Tbe  detaib  of  Ihe  great  Athenian  eipedition  (4i5-4rj)  bctong 
partly  to  the  political  history  of  Athens  (f-i.),  partly  to  that 
of  Syracuse  (f.s.).  But  its  results  make  it  a  marked  ._.  , 
.epoch  in  Sidlian  history,  and  the  Athenian  plans,  if  7j?J^J|^ 
successful,  would  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  tbe 
West.  If  tbe  later  stages  of  tbe  struggle  were  remarkable  for  Ibe 
vast  number  of  Gteek  cilits  engaged  on  both  tlda,  and  foi  Ibe 
iirange  Inversion  of  relations  among  them  on  whicb  Thucydida 
(vii.  S7,  s8)  commentt,  the  whole  war  was  yet  more  remarkabk 
for  the  targe  eoliancc  of  the  barbarian  etement  Isto  the  AtbeBita 
llie  war  was  nndertalcca  on  bebatf  oi  Segcttw 
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tlw  Sbtb  ew«  MmM  ytloMa  Mp;  tb*  anM*  bububa 
povcn  out  of  Sidlj  alio  cum  into  plftjr.  Soqm  hc^  mctmlly 
cam*  fainn  Etnirii.  But  Cutlu(a  ou  man  fir-Bghtfd.  It 
SyncuK  m  An  abject  af  jedouiy,  Athens,  Buccnding  ta  hm 
danaskiD,  creatmg  a  pamr  too  ncvly  mJike  to  bet  own,  vould 
bive  pimalud  fu  gmls'  fBalauty.  So  AthoiJ  Igund  do  actlTs 
tappon  uve  at  Nuas  and  Catimi,  Iboufib  Acragu,  if  itt  itould 
not  help  tbe  iovrndeiii  it  tsst  giva  no  help  ta  bcT  own  liviJ, 
But  ttia  tbe  Spuliin  Cy%pus  amc,  Hlinast  tl)  the  other  Greek 
dtie)  of  Sid^  were  OS  the  llde  of  SyncuBC.  Tbewirisinitiuc- 
tivc  iti  maay  nyi.  It  mniiids  ut  af  the  genen]  condilloas  of 
Greek  seunauhLp  when  we  find  thiU  CoTcyim  wu  the  meetbg' 
place  for  the  allied  fleet,  and  that  5)Tacuie  was  reached  only  by 
•  coasUng  voyage  along  the  tborei  of  Gn^  Italy.  We  an 
■tmck  also  by  the  Low  military  level  of  the  Sidlian  Greds.  The 
SyTaciUfU)  heavy -armed  are  aa  far  bdow  Choie  of  Alheiu  as  thoae 
of  Athev  are  bdow  those  of  Sparta.  Hie  fwUKonlinentaJ 
clunctir  of  SicEy  cauaes  Syracuie,  with  its  Iiaveiu  and  its 
iiUnd,  to  be  looked  on,  bi  compoiisrai  with  Athena,  aa  a  land 
power  (Antp&ai,  Tfauc  vil.  iij.  That  b  to  lay,  the  SIceliol 
levd  repieaenti  the  gnenl  Greek  kvd  at  it  Mood  belore  the 
wan  in  whidi  AtboM  wcu  and  defended  bs  domfadoo.  The 
Greeks  o{  Sicily  had  had  no  Mch  mib'Uiypikcticeas  the  Greeks 
of  old  Green:  but  an  abk  cmninanda  could  teach  both  Siceliot 
■oldien  and  Sicdlot  leamea  (o  out-manixnvn  Atbeniani.  The 
main  Toult  of  thaapcdltion,asreKanbSici1r,  wii  to  bring  the 
island  mon  thoroughly  bto  the  thick  of  Creek  aflain.  Syncme, 
tbieateccd  with  dMnietion  by  Athens,  was  saved  by  the  *ul 
ei  her  nictropolis  Corfntb  in  stirring  Up  tbe  Peloponnoian  rlvsb 
of  Athens  to  help  her,  and  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiada  after 
his  withdrawal  to  Sparta.  All  diaoce  of  AtfaoiiaD  dotninioti  in 
Sicily  or  eliewhere  in  the  *cat  cvne  la  an  end.  Syracuse  repaid 
tbe  debt  by  good  service  to  the  FekiponuesiaD  catiae,  and  tnm 
Ihat  time  tba  mutual  bfloenCB  of  SicOy  and  oM  Greece  Is 
far  stronger  than  in  eartiet  times. 

But  b^re  the  war  in  old  Greece  wni  over,  sennty  yean 
afla  the  pat  victory  of  Geto  Uro),  the  Greeks  of  Sicny 
had  to  imdergo  barbarian  Invadoa  00  a  vaster  scale  than 
n initio""  "^^  disputes  between  SegesU  and  Sdinus 
^udh<  called  In  these  siemies  alio.  Carthage,  after  a  long 
^'^^  period  of  abstention  from  intervention  in  Sicilian 
"  affairs,and  theobservaiKcof  a  wiieneutrality  during 

the  war  betweoi  Athens  and  Syracuse,  slej^wd  in  as  the  ally  of 
Segesta,  the  enemy  of  her  old  iDy  Setinus.  Her  leader  was 
Hannibal,  (ruidsiui  and  avenger  of  the  HamQar  who  had  died 
at  Himet*.  In  4fit.  at  ihe  head  oF  a  vast  raercenaiy  host,  he 
saikd  to  Sidly,  attacked  SeUnus  (i.e.),  and  stormed  the  town 
after  a  mnrrlerDui  uuult  of  nine  days.  Thence  he  went  to 
Himen.  with  the  ob)ect  of  avenging  his  giandiatlier.  By  this 
lime  the  olhcr  Grcdi  dtlo  were  itined  to  help,  while  Sicels 
and  Situs  Jained  Hannibal.  At  last  Himers  ms  slormed,  and 
3000  of  Its  dtlaens  were  soteRinty  tlaugbtered  on  the  ^wt  «bsc 
Hamilcar  had  died.  Hannibal  then  rctumnl  to  Caitbsge  after 
sn  abnence  of  three  months  only.  The  Phoenician  poaseasions  in 
Sicily  now  stcetcbci]  scnss  the  Island  from  Himera  to  Srlinus. 
The  n«t  vlclia  wax  Acrsgas,  against  which  uwlhcr  opedition 
sailed  in  406  under  Haonibal  and  Hbnilcoi  lbs  town  was  sacked 
and  the  nils  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  the  revolutions  ol  Sytacmfe  affected  the  faiMoty 
tt  Sidty  and  ol  the  whole  Creek  world.  DiiHiysius  (f.s.)  the 
lynnt  began  his  reign  of  thirty-right  years  in  the  first 

Carthaginian  oitunaodcr,  Hlmilco,  attacked  Gtia  and 
Camarfais.  Dienyshia,  comingtothehetpof  Gela,  wosdeleatcd. 
andinscharged(nodoubt withgDodground)wilhIrcachery.  He 
now  made  the  maaa  of  the  pc^o  of  both  towns  find  shdler  at 
Syracuse.  But  now  a  peace,  no  doubt  amnged  st  CeU,  waa 
larnull]>  coadudrd  (Fieeoian  iii.  587).  Carthage  was  conGinwd 
in  bei  possession  of  Setinua,  Himen  and  Acragas,  with  some 
SIcan  districts  which  had  opposed  her.  Tbe  people  of  Gela 
and  Camarina  were  allowed  to  occutty  their  onwailed  towns  aa 
iributaiiea  of  Carthsgc.    Lcmttni,  lilterty  ■  Syiacusan  fort,  as 


wcH  w  Mwssiis  and  sU  tbe  Sleds,  w 
while  DioDysias  wu  acknowledged  as  master  of  Syracuse 
(DlodoruB  iili.  ri4).  No  w«  was  ever  more  grievous  to  freedom 
and  dviliiaiion.  More  iban  hall  SicOy  was  now  under  baibarian 
dominion^  several  of  Its  noUesi  dliea  had  periabed,  aod  ■ 
tyrant  was  eitiblished  in  the  greatest.  The  sth  century  B.  G, 
afto  its  central  yean  of  freedom  and  Drosperity,  ended  in  fat 
deeper  darkneaa  than  il  had  begun.  Tha  minuta  account  of 
Dionysus  belongs  to  Symrueao  history;  but  his  posilkin,  one 
unlike  anything  that  had  been  befon  Ken  in  Sidly  or  clsewhtie 
in  Hellas,  forma  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Hb  only 
bright  nde  is  hil  championship  of  Hellas  against  the  Phoenician, 
and  this  Is  balanced  by  his  Bdtlements  of  barbarian  mercenaries 
in  several  Creek  diics.  Towards  the  native  races  bis  polic; 
vailed  according  10  momentary  inlensta;  but  on  tbe  whole 
his  reign  tended  lo  bring  the  Skdi  more  and  more  within  the 
Greek  pale.  His  doDiinion  b  Italian  aa  wrQ  as  Sicilian;  Ida 
induence,  as  u  ally  of  SpotlBi  is  important  In  (dd  Gieece;  while, 
as  a  hirer  of  mercenaries  everywhere,  he  had  vider  rdations 
than  any  earlier  Creek  with  tbe  nations  of  wslera  Europe,  He 
[unhcr  opened  new  fields  (or  Creek  settlement  on  boib  sides  of 
tha  Adriatic  In  short,  under  tim  Sidly  became  for  (he  Ent 
time  the  seat  of  a  great  Europesn  power,  while  Syraciwe.  as  Its 
bead,  became  the  greatest  of  European  dries.  His  rogn  was 
unusually  long  for  a  Greek  tyrant,  and  his  career  lumished  a 
model  for  other  rulers  and  invsdcn  of  Sidly.  With  fcim  in 
tiutb  b^ns  that  wider  range  of  Creek  wvfare,  pcJicy  and 
dominian  which  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  carry  on. 

The  rdgn  of  Dionysiua  (4DS-J67)  is  divided  into  marked 
periods  by  four  wan  with  Carthage,  in  39S-397,  30J,  3S3-378 
and  36S,  Beiore  the  first  war  his  home  power  was  sU 
but  overthrown;  he  was  bcHegcd  in  Syracuse  Itself  ^i^" 
In  403;  but  he  lived  through  the  storm,  and  extended  cmtO^i. 
his  dominion  over  Noios,  Cstana  and  Leontini.  All 
tbree  perished  as  Greek  dtici.  Catana  was  the  first  Siceliot 
dty  10  recdve  a  settlement  ol  Campanian  metoetutries,  while 
others  settled  in  non-Hdlenic  Enlella-  Noios  was  settled  by 
Sicels;  Leontini  was  again  merged  in  Syracuse.  Now  b^n  the 
dealings  of  Dionysiua  with  Italy,  where  tbe  Iih(«lna,  kinsmen 
of  Mania  and  Catana,  planned  a  Fruilleis  attack  OD  him  ia 

but  was  refused  with  scorn,  while  Locri  gbuUy  gave  him  Doris, 
Tbe  two  dljes  aiterwards  fared  accordingly.  In  the  first  war  with 
CaitbagB  the  Greek  dtiee  under  Carthaginian  dominion  or 
dependence  helped  him;  so  did  Sicans  and  Sicels,  which  last 
had  among  them  some  stirring  leaders;  Elymian  Segesta  clave 
to  Caith^e.  Dionysus  took  the  Pboenidan  stronghold  of 
Motye;  but  Hlmilco  recovered  jt,  destroyed  Mussina,  founded 
the  liill-town  of  TauromerUum  above  Naios  for  Sids  who  had 
joined  him,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Dionysiuso9  Catana  and  besieged 
Syracuse,  Between  invasion  and  home  discontent,  the  tyrant 
was  all  but  lost;  but  the  Spartan  Pbaracidos  stood  hia  friend; 
the  Carthaginians  again  suflered  from  pestilence  in  the  marshes 
of  Lysimelia;  and  after  a  masterly  combined  attack  by  land 
and  sea  by  Diooyliui  Himiko  went  awsy  utterly  deleated, 
taking  with  him  bis  Cai1bi|^nian  troops  and  forsaking  bii  allies. 
Geb,  Camarina,  HImeta,  Sdinus,  Acrogns  itidf,  became  subfect 
alllts  of  Dionysiua.  The  Carthaginian  dominion  was  cut  down 
(0  what  It  bsd  been  before  Hannibal's  invasion,  Dionysius 
then  planted  merCHiaries  at  Leontfaii.  conquered  nme  Site! 
towns,  Henna  am 
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c  of  the  old  Meseenians  from  Pdopoimcsus 

lastosof  theoldMesaenianland  grudged  (b 

(  Mesoeaion  power.      Dionysius 

)  a  point 


Spartan  j 
beglnnin( 

moved  hia  Measenlans 

■hey  founded  Tyndatis.  He  dearly  had  a  spedal  ey< 
region.  He  took  the  Sled  Cephajocdimn  (Ccf;ilil),  ana 
the  old  Phocnidan  border-fortress  of  Solous  wax  heltayed  ic 
He  bc«t  back  a  Rhr^Ine  expedition;  but  hit  advnncr 
ducked  by  a  [ailure  to  t^e  the  new  Sicd  setilement  of  1 
doehred 


Uujr  tt  the  Skd*  haaik  Um;  Acn(>i  ikcUreil  beneU 
iDdcpendenl;  Culluga  henelf  igiio  tcxdi  the  GelcL 

The  Cutbagiiuui  mr  of  20>-jgi  wu  Dot  very  memonble- 
Bolh  (ida  failHl  in  thai  duel  cutapriKi,  ud  the  Bain  interest 
of  the  ctory  coma  Jrom  the  sliinpscs  which  ve  eet  of  the  SkcL 

bat  he  wai  suoxuJuUy  withstood  at  Agyrium  by  Agyris,  the 
ally  ol  Dionyaiiu,  who  il  deicribed  u  a  lynnt  lecond  in  power 
to  DionyiiuB  himicll-  Hiis  way  of  apcaking  would  imply  liut 
Agjiiiuo  hu!  B  far  advanced  in  Creek  wayj  as  lo  run  the  usual 
coune  of  a  Greek  comnionweallh.  The  two  tyranli  drove 
Cjtrtlia^  to  a  peace  by  which  she  abandoned  all  heT  Sicel  allies 
lo  Dionyiiui.  llis  tinu  he  took  Tauromcnium  and  lettled 
It  with  hii  mcrcenariei.  For  new  colonists  of  this  kind  the 
(Uabliihcd  communities  of  all  races  were  making  way.  Foimer 
tnn^iortadani  had  been  movemcDts  of  Greeks  from  one  Greek 
iile  to  another.   Now  all  races  lie  confounded. 

Dianyaius,  now  free  from  Phoenician  wariare,  gave  his  mind 
to  enlcrpiwa  which  raised  his  power  to  its  gr^esl  height, 
lalheyeusjgo-^flfhe  VKUTcd against  the ItaliolciliB  in  alliance 
with  their  Lucuiiui  enemin.  Rhegium.  Croton,  the  whole  toe 
of  Ihe  boot,  were  conquered.  TKeir  lands  vera  given  to  Locii; 
their  dtizeua  woe  taken  to  Syracuse,  aometimea  as  ibves, 
tometimea  as  dtians.  The  master  of  the  barbarians  fell  bekiw 
the  loncH  IfeUenic  Icvd  when  he  put  (he  brave  Khegii 


lithe 


^  uelly  of  cnjdhxion.     Conquc 

Italy,  he  turned  his  thoughts  yet  further,  and  became  the  fint 
ruler  of  Sicily  to  stretch  forth  his  hands  towards  the  eastem 
peninsula.  In  the  Adriatic  he  helped  Hellenic  extension,  desiring 
DO  doubt  to  secure  the  important  trade  route  into  central 
Etmipe.  He  planted  directly  and  indireclly  some  settlements 
hi  Apulia,  while  Syracusan  eailes  founded  the  more  famous 
Anmna.  He  hdped  the  Parians  in  their  settlements  of  Iisa  and 
Fhsn»;  he  toiJi  into  his  pay  lUyiian  waniois  with  Greek  arms, 
and  helped  the  Molossion  Alcetas  to  win  back  part  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  even  diaiged  with  plotting  with  his  Epirot  ally  lo 
plunder  Delphi.  This  even  Sparta  would  not  endure;  Dionysius 
had  lo  contcTit  himself  with  sending  a  fleet  along  the  west  coast 
fif  Italy,  to  carry  oS  the  wealth  of  the  great  temple  of  Caere. 

In  cdd  Cicece  men  no*  said  thai  the  Greek  folic  was  hemmed 
in  betwOD  the  bubaiian  Artaieiu  on  the  one  side  and 
r  njid  piftnier  of  barbarians,  on  the  other. 
K  feelings  found  eipteuoa  when  Diouysjus  sent  his  embasy 
to  the  (Nympic  games  of  J84,  and  when  Lyu'as  bade  CieeCE  rise 
•gainst  both  its  opprcsoT^  Dimysius  vented  his  wrath  on 
those  who  were  nearest  to  bim,  banishing  many,  Mnoiig  them 
his  broiber  Leptines  and  hb  earlieat  friend  Philistus,  ^d  putting 
maay  10  death.  He  vat  also  once  niore  tUtred  up  10  [day  the 
put  of  a  HeUenic  champion  in  yet  another  Punic  wu. 

In  this  war  (jSj-j/S)  Dionysiut  seems  for  once  lo  have  had 
lis  heid  turned  by  a  fint  success.  Hi)  demand  that  Carthage 
tboM  altogether  withdraw  from  Sicily  hbs  met  )>y  a  cnishiog 
defeat.  Then  came  a  treaty  by  whicb  Caiibage  kept  Sclinui 
and  put  of  the  land  of  Acragas.  The  Holyeus  became  the 
boundary.  Dionysius  had  also  to  pay  1000  talents,  nblch 
caused  bim  to  be  spoken  of  as  becoming  liihutary  to  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  Last  yean  of  his  reign  we  hear  dimly  ol  both 
Syracusan  and  Carlbaginian  operations  in  southern  Italy. 
He  also  give  hdp  to  Sparta  against  Thebes,  sending  Gaulish 
and  Ibelian  mrrecnaries  to  take  part  m  Grc^  waiiaie.  His 
last  war  with  Carthage,  which  began  with  an  invasion  of  western 
Sicily,  and  which  wasgoinganathisdctlh  in  367  n.c,  was  ended 
by  a  peace  by  whii^h  the  Halycus  remained  the  baundary. 

The  tyranny  of  Dionysius  fell,  as  usual,  in  the  second  gencra- 

tkio;  but  it  was  kept  up  for  tenyeira  after  hb  death  by  the 

energy  nf  Philistus,  now  minister  of  his  ion  Dionysius 

"";*•    the  Younger.    It  feB     "  "     "  ..... 

^,  exile  Dion  in  jj?.    The  tyranny  had  lasted  so  long 

"'       ■        3  leas  easy  thin  at  the  overthri        '    ' 


o  fall  hi 


earlier  st 


K  of  frightful  changes  throughout  Sidly,  full  nf  bieaking 


the  foundaiion  of  Halaca  maihi  anolha  s:  . 
Sicel  progress  towards  Hellenism,  while  the  Catlba^oians 
founded  their  strong  town  and  rnitreit  of  Lilybaeum  in  placf 
ol  Motya.  Among  these  changes  the  mott  marked  is  the  settle- 
cnt  of  Campanian  mercenaries  in  Greek  and  Sicel  towns, 
et  they  too  could  be  brought  under  Greek  influences;  th^ 
ere  distant  kinsfolk  of  the  Sicels,  and  the  forerunners  of  Rome, 
hey  mark  one  stage  of  migration  from  Italy  into  Sidly, 
The  reign  of  Dioayxua  was  less  brilliant  in  the  way  of  art 
id  LlcratDre  than  that  of  Hicro.  Yet  Dionysius  himM'lf 
^ught  fame  as  a  poet,  and  his  success  at  Athens  shows  that  his 
impositions  did  not  deserve  the  full  scorn  of  his  encmiei 
The  dithyiamluc  poet  Philoxenus,  by  birth  of  Cylhera,  von  his 
Lihora  of  lost  poenu  are  mentioned 
e  of  the  greatest  losses  in  all  Greek 
history  is  that  of  the  writings  of  Philistus  (436-356),  the  Syracuxan 


le  Atheni 


10  ^ed  in  the  wailan 


Ktween  Dion  and  the  younger  Dionysius.  Through  the  lime 
)f  both  tyrants,  he  was,  next  to  the  actual  rulers,  the  Snt  man 
n  Sicily;  but  of  his  record  of  his  own  Lima  we  have  only  what 
liters  through  the  recasting  of  Diodorus.  But  the  most  TOmark- 
iblc  intellectual  movement  in  Sicily  at  this  time  was  the  iofluenoi 
of  the  Pythagorean  phQosophy,  which  still  lived  on  in  southeni 
Italy.  It  led,  throii^  Dion,  to  the  several  visits  of  Plato  to 
Sidly  under  both  the  ^er  and  the  younger  Dionysius. 

The  time  following  the  Dienysian  tyranny  was  at  Syracuse  a 
time  full  of  the  most  stirring  local  and  personal  interert,  uulv 
her  two  delivereia  Dion  and  Timoloon.  It  is  less  easy  _  . 
to  make  out  the  exact  ellcct  on  the  rest  of  SicUy  of 
the  three  years'  career  of  Dion.  Between  the  death  of  Dion 
in  3Si  and  the  coming  of  Tlmoteon  in  m  we  hear  of  a  time  ti 
confusion  in  whicb  Hdlcnic  life  seemed  likely  to  die  out.  The 
cities,  Greek  and  Sicel,  were  ocCu|ued  by  tyrantl.  The  work  of 
Timoleon  (j.t.),  whose  headquarters  were  first  at  Tauromenium, 
then  at  Hadrnnum,  was  threefold— the  immediate  dcljverince 
of  Syracuse,  the  restoration  of  SicHy  in  general  to  freedom  and 
Greek  life,  and  the  defence  ol  the  Grtelt  cities  against  Carthage. 
The  great  victoiy  of  the  Ciimiami  in  jj?  led  10  a  peaa  wHli 
Carthage  with  the  old  frontier;  but  all  Gndt  diie)  were  to  be 
tree,  and  Carthage  was  to  give  no  bdp  to  any  tyrant.  Timokaa 
drove  out  all  the  tyrants,  and  it  spedaUy  marlis  the  fusion  of  the 
two  races  that  the  people  of  the  Sicel  Agyrtum  woe  admitted 
to  the  diizenship  of  free  Syracuse.  From  some  towns  be  drove 
out  the  Campaniana,  and  be  largely  invited  Greek  settlement, 
especially  from  the  Italiol  towns,  which  were  hard  pnssed  by 
the  Brutlians.  The  Corinthian  deliveier  gave,  not  ooly  Syiaoue, 
hut  all  Greek  Sidly,  a  new  lease  of  hfe,  though  a  short  one. 

We  have  unluckily  no  intelligible  account  of  Sicily  during 
the  twenty  years  aflec  the  death  of  Timoleon  (j37~Ji')'  Uii 
deliverance  is  »»id  10  have  been  followed  by  great 
immediate  pco^ierity.  hut  nan  and  dissenuons  very  mmT* 
soon  began  again.  The  Carthaginians  played  oB  one 
dty  and  party  ajpinst  another,  and  Agathodes,'  foUowiag  the 
same  policy,  became  in  317,  by  treachery  and  massacre,  undis- 
puted tyiajit  of  Syracuse,  and  spread  his  dominion  over  many 
other  dties.  Aciagas,  strengthened  by  Syracusan  exiles,  now 
stands  out  again  as  the  rival  of  Syracuse.  Tlie  CaithagioiaD 
Hamilcac  won  many  Greek  diia  to  the  Punic  alliance. 
Agathocles,  however,  with  Syracuse  blockaded  by  a  Canhagiaian 
fleet,  formed  the  bold  idea  of  tarrying  the  war  ioto  Africa. 

For  more  than  ihiee  years  Gio-Jot)  each  side  carried  on 
warfare  m  the  land  of  the  other.  Carthage  was  hard  iircilgd 
by  Agalbodes,  while  Syracuse  was  bo  less  hard  (Htoed  by 
Hatnilcor.  The  force  with  which  Asathoclca  invaded  Africa 
was  far  from  being  wholly  Greek;  but  it  was  represcikiativdy 
EuiDpeaa.  Gauls,  Samnites,  Tyrrhenians,  fought  for  him.  whik 
mercenary CreeksandSyracusanexilesfDugbifarCaribage.   He 

'  See  TUlyaid,  Aflluila  (igoO). 
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traofa;  by  iBvUina  »ai  onBdafac  Opbdbs,  hrinl  Cyreoe, 

h<  doubled  bit  irmy  ut^  tnoughl  Cuthige  dot  10  dtspiir. 
Meanwhile  SyracuH,  all  but  lou,  hut  driven  btck  Kunilcu, 
tad  bid  uken  hrni  prisons  in  in  sBtucceufiii  Utadt  on 
Eurydiu»  vid  Alain  bim  wben  be  canw  Again  witb  tbe  help  of 
ifac  Sytacman  exile  DeinocnLcs.  Meauwhila  Aciagu,  deeming 
Agathocks  and  the  batbaiians  alike  veakened,  prodaimcd 
fnedDm  lor  the  Sicilian  diiea  under  ber  own  beadibi[L  Many 
Minis,  botb  Creek  »Dd  Sitel,  ioioed  the  conlederua'.  It  ha* 
luw  become  impos&ible  la  diiiinguitb  the  two  non;  Henna  ud 
Herbcasui  are  new  the  fellawi  of  Ctmuliui  and  Leantini.  But 
the  hopei  of  Acrngsi  peiish«l  when  Asatbode*  one  back  bom 
Africa,  bmded  al  Sellnui,  and  nurched  (0  Syacute,  ukinf  one 
town  afler  another.  A  nen  icheme  cS  SicUiin  UDioD  vu  taken 
up  by  DeinacraLes.  which  cut  ihoil  bii  damioioo.  But  be  Don 
relieved  Symcuse  from  the  CaithaginiBn  blodukdc;  bis  mei- 
cenariei  gained  a  victtuy  over  Accogu;  and  he  uiled  again  iot 
Aftioi,  where  fortune  had  turned  againlt  bis  »n  Aidugalhus, 
U  it  now  did  against  hunielf.  He  left  his  sons  md  his  uiiiy 
to  dsalh,  bondage  or  Carthaginian  so^ce,  and  cuoe  back  to 
Sicily  almost  alone.  Yet  he  could  still  gather  a  focee  nhicb 
enabkid  him  to  telle  ScftaUi  to  slay  or  enslave  the  ^rbale 
population,  and  to  Mttle  the  city  with  new  inbabiunts.  This 
change  aoiountt  10  the  extinction  of  one  ol  the  elementa  b  the 
oU  population  ol  Sicily.  We  bear  no  more  of  Elymi;  indeed 
SegBti,  his  been  inclically  Cruk  long  before  this.  Deinoccatcs 
•lod  Acalboclea  cajne  to  a  kind  of  paruuiabip  in  304,  and  a  peace 
with  Carthage,  with  the  old  boundary,  secured  Agathodea  in 
Iheposaesaionof  Syracuse  and  eastern  SicQy  (301). 

At  some  stags  of  his  African  ""i-'r"  Agathodes  had 
taken  the  title  of  king.  Earlier  tyrants  were  veil  pleased  to 
be  ^»ken  of  as  kings;  but  no  earlier  ruleitt  of  Sicily  put  either 
their  betds  or  their  names  on  the  coin.  Agathodes  now  put  bis 
Dame,  tat  withcut,  and  then  with,  the  kingty  title,  though 
never  his  own  Ukeneso— Hiero  11.  was  the  first  to  do  tids.  This 
WW  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  leaden  who  divided  the 
dominion  of  Alexander.  The  relations  between  the  eeatem 
and  western  Greek  worids  are  drawing  doerr.  Agathodes  in 
hit  (dd  B^  took  a  wife  ol  the  house  of  Fldemy;  he  gave  his 
daughter  ' ■■"**""  to  Pyrrhus,  and  established  his  power  east  ol 
Hadria,  as  the  first  Sicilian  nder  of  Cor^rn.  Aliite  more  daring 
«ad  more  cruel  than  any  ruler  before  him,  he  made  Iheistand 
the  seat  of  a  greater  power  than  any  of  them. 

On  the  death  of  Agathodes  tynnti  sprang  up  is  various 
dties.     AcngBs,  under  its  king  Phintias,  won  bftck  for  the 

tutr  depopulation  of  Gela,  he  founded  the  youngest  af 

^"^^  Sicdiot  dties,  Phintias,  by  the  tDOulh  of  the  gauthem 
*"**  Hunen.    Aitd  Hellas  was  cut  short  by  the  seizure 

of  Messana  by  the  disbanded  Campanian  mercenaries  ol 
Agathodes  (c.  sSs),  who  proclaimed  themselves  a  new  people  in 
ft  new  city  by  the  name  ol  Mamerlina,  children  ol  Mamers  at 
Mars.  Mesuoa  became  u  lUlian  town—"  Uamerlinacivilu," 
The  Catnpanian  occupation  ol  Meuana  ia  the  first  of  the 
chain  of  event)  which  hid  to  the  Rwnao  dominion  la  Sicily.  As 
-  „^,  yet  Rome  bu  h«dly  been  inenli«ied  in  Sicilian  tlory. 
The  Memenine  »ettlEmeBl,  the  war  with  Pyirbua, 
bring  us  on  quidJy..  Fyiibus.(|i,>,)  cajne  as  the  dumpion  of 
the  wcaton  Gietto  agsjast  all  barbsrioni.  vhetbei  Romans 
io  ftalyatCarthaginiuiiIn  SicUy.  His  Sicilian  iTOi  (iTS-9;e)' 
WDSa  mete  Interlude  between  the  two  acts  of  his  war  with  Rome. 
As  son-in-law  of  Agatbodei,  he  daimed  to  be  specially  king 
of  Sicily,  and  be  bdd  the  Sicilian  conqueat  of  Cotcyra  as  the 
dowry  of  Lanassa.  With  such  a  deliverer,  deliverance  meant 
Bubniisiioii.  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  dreamed  of  kingdnns  of 
Sicily  and  of  Italy  for  his  two  ions,  the  grandsons  of  Agatbocles, 
And  he  himsell  reigned  for  two  yean  In  Sicily  aa  a  king  who  came 
to  be  no  less  hated  than  the  tyrant*.    Still  aa  Hdlenic  ehunpioa 
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to  Romu  ■llitoce^   His  laytns  that  he  left  Sicily  uawnatlint- 

gmund  for  Romans  and  Carthagiuian*  was  the  very  Inith  of  the 
matter.  Very  loOD  came  the  Etst  war  between  Rome  and 
Carth^  (the  "  Fint  Funic  War  ").  It  mattered  much,  do* 
that  Sicily  wu  to  have  a  barbarian  master,  whether  that 
master  tbould  be  the  kindred  barbarian  ol  Europe  01  the  bar- 
barian ol  Asia  traajpianted  lo  tbeiboie  ol  Africa. 

Sicily  in  truth  never  had  a  more  hopeltd  champion  than 
Hieio  IL  of  Syracuse.  The  established  rule  at  Carthage  in 
western  Sicily  was  now-eometbing  that  could  well  be  hi,—  ii 
endured  alongside  of  the  lobber  conunonwcalth  at 
Measana.  The  dominion  of  the  freebooters  was  ■prtadiac- 
Beside*  the  whole  norlh-castem  comer  of  the  island,  it  reached 
inland  to  Agyrium  and  Centoripa.  Tlie  Mamertines  leagued 
wlLh  other  Campanian  freebooters  who  had  forsaken  the  service 
of  Rome  to  ■-J'''l''t'  themselves  at  Rhe^um.  But  a  new 
Syracusan  power  ws*  growing  up  to  meet  ihem.  Hieto,  cUiiwiftg 
descent  from  Gelo,  pressed  the  Mamertinea  hard.  He  all  but 
drove  them  to  the  surrender  of  Ueasana;  he  even  helped  Rome 
to  chastiae  ha  own  rdiell  at  Rhe^um.  The  witstling-ground 
was  thus  opened  lor  the  two  barbarian  commonweoltbL  Car. 
thaginian  troops  hdd  the  Mesaanlan  dtadcl  against  HIcro, 
wbUe  another  party  in  Messana  craved  the  hdp  of  the  head  ol 
Italy.  Rome,  chutiser  -of  tlie  (reebooteis  oC  Rbe^um,  aaw 
Italian  biethren  io  the  fieeboolen  of  Messana. 

The  eiploils  of  Hiero  had  ajready  won  him  the  kingly  title 
(370}  at  Syrecuse,  and  he  was  the  representative  ol  Hellenic  life 
and  independence  tbtDUghout  the  island.  Partly  in  this  char- 
acter,  partly  aa  direct  loveieign.  be  was  virtual  mler  of  a  large 
part  ol  eastern  Sicily.  But  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  dominion 
of  earUer  Syracusan  rulers.  The  advance  of  Rome  after  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  kept  the  new  king  [mm  all  hope  of  their 
Italian  poution,  iVnd  presently  the  new  kingdom  exchanged 
independence  for  safety.  When  Rome  eaUted  Sicily  aa  the 
allyof  the  Mamertiacs,  Hiero  became  Ibe  ally  of  Carthage.  But 
in  the  lecond  year  of  the  war  (i6j]  he  found  it  needful  to  chanff 
sides.  His  alliance  with  Rome  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  kin^iom  of  Hiero  was  the 
first-fruits  out  of  Italy  of  the  system  by  which  alliance  vilh 
Rome  grew  into  subjection  to  Rome.  He  was  the  fint  of 
Konu'a  kingly  vassals.  His  only  burthen  was  to  give  hdp  to 
the  Roman  side  in  war;  within  his  kingdom'  he  was  free,  and 
his  dominioas  flourished  a*  no  part  of  Sidly  had  flourished 
since  the  day*  of  Timoleon. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  Ibe  First  Punic  War  (i6(- 
141}  the  rest  of  the  Island  suSered  greaUy.    The  war  for  Sicily 
was  fought  la  and  round  Sicily,  and  the  Sicilian  dtica 
were  taken  arul  retaken  by  the  contending  powers         p^j^ 
(see  Puiac  Wsas).    The  highiat  calling  of  the  Greek  tnn 

had  now,  in  the  westsn  lands,  passed  to  the  Roman. 
By  the  treaty  which  ended  the  war  In  14T  Carthage  ceded  to 
Rome  all  ber  possessions  in  Sicily.    As  that  part  of  the  island 
which  kept  a  national  Greek  government  became  the       «rrf*M 
first  kingdom  dependent  on  Rome,  su  the  share  of      £a 
Carthage  became  the  first  Roman  province.    Messana 
alone  renuined   an  Italian   ally   of   Rome  on   Sicilian   soil. 

We  have  no  )uctun  of  Sicily  in  the  first  period  of  Roman 
rule.  One  hundred  and  seventy  years  later,  several  towna 
within  the  original  plavincc  enjoyed  various  degrees  of  freedom, 
which  they  had  doubtless  kept  from  the  beginning.  Panormu*, 
Segesta,  with  Centoripa,  Haleaa  and  Halikye,  once  Sicel  but  now 
Helleoiicd,  kept  the  position  of  free  dties  {lUaai  it  hdhiidki, 
Cic.  Var.  iii.  6).  The  rest  paid  tithe  to  the  Roman  poqite  aa 
landlord-  The  provioce  was  ruled  by  a  praetor  sent  yearly 
from  Rome.  It  formed,  as  it  had  even  from  Ibe  Carthaginian 
peiiod,  a  cksed  customa  district.  Within  the  Roman  province 
the  naw  state  of  things  called  forth  much  discontent  i  hut 
Hiero  remained  the  failhfid  ally  of  Rome  through  a  bug  life. 
On  bia  death  (siti)and  the  accession  of  bis  grandson  Hieronymus, 
his  dynasty  was  swept  away  by  the  last  revolution  of  Greek 
Syracuse.  The  result  was  revolt  against  Rome,  tbe  great  sicfe 
and  capture  of  the  dty,  the  addition  ol  Hien's  kingdeu  to  the 
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Stioita  piovincc.  Tm  townt  eely,  beddu  Memni,  which 
-hwl  taken  the  RoDun  side,  TuinnneDiiun  ind  Netix,  woe 

admiltcd  to  t  be  full  privileges  oE  Roman  aUjuice,  Tauromenium 
IlHked  vai  nnre  highly  favoured  than  Meiaana.  Rome  had  a 
riahC  to  demand  ihips  oi  Hesana,  but  not  a(  Taunmcnium. 
Smie  towTW  wen  deitroyed;  the  peojAe  of  Henna  mre 
tatatatd.  Acngaa,  again  bstd  for  Canhage,  vai  for  four 
yttn  {114-aio)  the  centre  at  an  active  campaign.  Tht  alory 
ol  Acnutu  ended  in  plunder,  lUughm  aod  alaveiyi  thnt 
yetn  lalei.  the  ttoiy  of  Aurigentom  began. 

The  reign  ol  Hiero  «u  (he  lait  time  of  independent  Cieek 
cnllutt  in  Sidly,  His  time  nuuki  the  gromb  of  a  new  fonn  of 
local  Sicilian  geniui.  The  apread  of  Hellenic  cuituie  among  the 
Kceb  bad  ia  return  made  a  Gteek  home  for  many  Sicel  betitit, 
tndillDia  and  ciuioms.  Gucolk  poetry  I>  the  native  gromh  ol 
Sdly;  in  the  bauds  of  Tbtocritua  It  gitw  out  ot  the  genus 
toppUed  by  Epicbannus  and  Sophron  into  a  disthict  and  fiaithcd 
lotm  ol  the  art.  The  poet,  himielf  of  Syracuse,  went  10  and  iro 
between  the  courts  of  Hiero  and  Ptolemy  Fhiladdphui;  but  bis 
poeliy  b  oMBilsIlx  Sicilian.  So  is  that  of  bit  raccenon, 
botb  the  Syraeuian  Uoseha*  and  Mon  of  Smynui,  who  cum 
to  Sldly  u  to  bis  natmal  acfaooL 

Wah  the  btcupontioa  d  the  klagdom  U  IBen  faita  the 
Soman  prarinee  Indspendent  Sidlian  biitory  cmms  to  an 
_  end  foe  many  agts.   In  one  part  of  the  Island  the 

rj'^,,  Roman  people  itepped  Into  ihc  petition  o(  Carthage,  in 
■nothei  pan  into  that  of  King  Hiero.  The  slli«l  ciiiea 
kept  theh  several  tcnns  of  alliance;  the  free  dcia  kqH  their 
Ireedomi  etiewherc  the  laiid  paid  to  the  Roman  people,  accord- 
ing to  (he  taw  of  Hiero,  the  liihe  which  it  had  paid  to  Hiem. 
But,  as  the  tithe  Has  let  out  to  ptOlieaHi,  opptaiioa  was  easy. 
Hie  pnelor,  after  the  occupation  of  Syracuse,  dwdled  ihse  in 
the  palace  of  Hiero,  as  (o  the  capital  df  the  island.    But,  as  a 


srlier 


!of  hi 


was  quartered  at  Eryx,  the  other  being- in 
Under  the  supceme  dominion  of  Rome  even  the  unprivili^ed 
dtiea  kept  theli  own  laws,  magiitraie^and  asaemhljd,  provision 
bdng  made  for  suits  between  Romans  and  Sidliani  and  between 
SicOiansal  different  cities  (Car.  ILiA).  In  Latin  the  one  name 
Siculi  toLca  In  all  the  inhabitant!  of  ihc  Islandi  no  diidnction 
Is  drawn  between  Greek  and  Sicel,  or  even  between  Greek  and 
Pboenidan  dliea.  It  la  assumed  that  all  Siculi  are  Greeks  ( Vtrr, 
"-  3i  '9i  *9:  J'l  lis;  iti-  37i  V>>  1i)-  Even  in  Greek,  Su^ol  is 
now  lometlmfl  used  Instead  of  ZtnAu^ai.  AH  the  persona 
^nken  of  by  Cicem  Iiave  Credt  names  save — a  most  qleaking 
exception— Gaius  Heiua  of  ilamtrlina  lifilas.  ImcripIiDni  too 
from  Sicel  and  Phoenician  cities  are  commonly  Greek,  even  when 
they  couuncmorate  men  with  Phoenician  flames,  coupled  perhaps 
with  Greek  tumaBies.  The  process  of  Belleniiation  which  bad 
been  so  long  going  on  had  at  last  naik  Sicily  thoroughly  Greek. 
Roman  (onqnest  itself,  which  everyvhtre  canied  a  Greek 
etement  with-it,  would  help  this  result.  The  com  of  the  fertile 
Island  was  said  even  then  to  teed  the  Roman  people.  It  was  this 
dutacter  of  SicQy  which  ltd  to  its  one  frightful  piece  of  local 
^^  Iristory.  The  wan  of  Rome,  and  the  iyatenmtlc  piracy 
]^^U^  and  kidnapping  that  followed  them,  filled  the  MediLet^ 
lanean  lands  with  slaves  of  all  nations,  Sidly  stood 
out  before  the  rest  as  the  first  land  to  be  tilted  by  ilive-gangs, 
m  the  estates  both  of  tkh- natives  and  of  Roman  sttilen.  It 
became  the  granaiy  ot  Rome  and  the  tree  pi^nlation  naturally 
degenerated  and  died  out.  The  slaves  were  most  harshly  treated, 
and  evei  encouraged  by  theh'  msslen  to  rob.  The  land  was 
full  ol  disorder,  and  the  praetors  shrank  bom  enforcing  the  law 
against  oSeiKlers,  many  of  whom,  as  Roman  knights,  mi^t  be 
tbeir  owD  judges.  Of  these  causes  came  the  two  great  ilave- 
revolta  of  the  second  half  of  the  md  century  B.C.  The  first  lasted 
from  ij(  to  131,  the  time  ol  Tiberius  Cracchns  and  the  fall  of 
Nuraantia.  Enna  and  Tauiomenlum  were  the  headquarters  of 
tha  twdt.  The  second  (the  centie  of  which  was  Trlocala,  the 
modern  S.  Anna,  g  m.  N.E.  of  Sdacca)  luted  fniD  roi  to  99, 
the  time  of  the  CImbrian  invaaion.  At  other  timta  the  power  of 
Some  might  have  quelled  the  revolt  more  speedily. 


The  slave  win  wen  Mt  the  otif  KMitw  >^l  ttH  6a  SUf. 
The  pirates  troubled  Ibe  coast,  and  all  other  evUs  woe  out- 
done by  the  three  years'  government  of  Venes  (ij-)o  fiar 
B.C.).  Besides  the  light  which  the  great  impeachment  Ahh 
thmwa  on  tbe  state  of  the  island,  hii  adn^njstralion  iwMM 
seems  really  to  have  dealt  a  lasthig  bkiw  to  Its  '"^• 
prosperity.  The  slave  wars  had  not  directly  touched  the  great 
dtles;  Venes  plitndcted  and  Impoverished  everywhere,  re- 
moving anyihitig  of  value,  eqiecially  works  of  ut,  that  to^  hk 
fancy,  aitd  there  Is  hardly  a  dty  that  had  not  to  complam  ol 
wbat  it  suffered  at  hia  bands.  Another  blow  was  tbe  occupation 
of  Mmaina  by  Seitus  Pompeius  In  4j  B.C.  He  was  master  at 
Sicily  for  sevoi  jieais,  and  during  this  period  the  com  supply  of 
Rome  wu  seriously  affected,  while  Stcabo  (vi.  t,  4)  attributed 
to  this  WW  the  decayed  state  of  several  dtits.  To  undo  tha 
raiKhlef  Augustus  planted  Roman  colonies  at  Palermo,  Syracuse, 
Tauneaenlum,  Thermae,  Tyndtris  and  Calana.  Th;  island 
thus  received  ancther  Italian  infusioni  but,  as  elsewhere,  Latin 
In  no  way  displaced  Greek;  it  was  ilnply  set  up  alongside  of  it 
for  certain  putposes.  Roman  tastes  now  came  in;  Roman 
buHdings,  espcdally  amphitheatres,  arose.  The  Uameclines 
were  Roman  dtiteni,  and  Netum,  Cenluripae  and  Segesia  had 
become  Latin,  perhap*  by  a  grant  ot  Caesar  himseH,  but  in  any 
case  before  (he  concession  ot  Latin  rights  to  the  test  of  Sc3y; 
this  was  foQoHCd  by  U.  Antonius'a  grant  of  lull  dtlienshq>  to 
tbe  whole  island.  But  Sidly  never  became  thoroughly  Roman; 
no  roads  wen  couttucted,  so  that  not  1  single  Roman  mikstone 
has  been  found  In  the  wh(je  island.  In  tbe  division  ol  provinca 
between  Auguuus  and  the  senate,  Sidly  fell  to  the  latter.  Under 
the  empire  it  has  practically  do  history.  Few  emperois  viaiied 
Sicily;  Hadrian  was  there,  as  everywhere.  In  m.  ia6,  and 
ascended  Etna,  and  Jidian  also  IC.D.  ro).  In  ita  provincial 
state  Sidly  fell  bank  more  than  some  other  provinces.  Ausonius 
~~  reckon  Catana  aitd  fourfold  Syracuse  ("  quadrupliots 
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Gaul,  rich  in  relics  of  later  Roman  life,  and  it  Is  now  Egypt 
ratfaer  than  SkUy  that  feeds  Rome.  The  island  has  no  bttmal 
history  beyond  a  very  characteristic  fact,  a  third  revolt  ol  slaves 
and  bandits,  wWch  was  qneUed  with  difficulty  la  tbe  days  of 
Callienus.  External  history  then  could  be  none  In  the  central 
Island,  with  no  frontier  open  to  Germans  or  Perdana.  There 
was  a  single  Prankish  attack  under  Probus  <.ij6->Si),  In  the 
division  of  Constantlne,  when  the  word  "  province  "  bad  kitt  Its 
neanlng,  when  Italy  itself  was  mapped  out  into  provinres, 
Sidly  became  one  of  these  last.  Along  with  Africa,  Raetla  and 
western  lUyricum,  il  became  part  of  tbe  Italian  pradectun; 
along  with  tbe  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  it  beome  pan  of 
tbe  Italian  diocese.  It  was  now  ruled  by  a  tomctar,  alterwarifa 
by  a  consutai  under  Che  authority  of  the  vicar  ol  the  RomaD 
tily  (t/et.  Imf.  Ji,  s). 

Sidlian  histary  began   again   when  the  wandering  of  the 
■     ■       ■  :of  tl 


s.    The     ii^l^ 


hut  at  its  heart.  The  powers  between  whi 
now  passed  to  and  fro  were  Teutonic  powe 
earlier  stages  of  Teutonic  advance  could  n 
SicQy.  Alatlc  thought  of  a  Sidlian  expedi 
hindered  him.  Sidly  waa  to  be  reached  only  by  a  Teutonic 
powerwhichraade^tswny  through  Gaul,  Spain  ami  Airica.  Tlie 
Vandal  now  dwelt  at  Carthage  instead  of  theCanaanite.  Caiseric 
(11^177)  subdued  the  great  islands  tor  which  Koman  and 
Phoenician  bad  ittiven.  Abng  with  Sardinia,  CtasiCB  and 
the  Bsleaiic  Istts,  Sicily  was  again  a  possession  of  a  naval  power 
at  Carthage.  Calieric  made  a  treaty  with  Odoacer  ahnoit  like 
that  which  ended  the  First  Punic  War.  He  gave  up  (Victor 
VilcaA  L  4)  the  Island  on  condition  of  a  tribute,  which  was 
hardly  pdd  by  Tbeodorlc  Sidly  waa  now  ruled  by  a  Gothic 
count,  and  the  Goths  claimed  to  have  treated  the  land  with 
qncIbI  tenderaeia  (Procoplus,  BiB.  CmI.  III.  r6).  Tbe  island, 
like  the  rest  of  Tbeodoric's  dominions,  was  certainly  well  looked 
after  bv  the  ireat  king  and  his  minister;  yet  we  hear  darkly  of 
Gothic  rulr>  (Cass.  Var.  L  j).  Tbeodotic  gave 
e  Vandal  king  Thiasanuud  as  the  dowry 
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vmi  m  Gothic  pouoBiaii  wben  BcLisuiui,  cxtuquvror  of  AfiicA, 
demanded  it  in  voia  is  part  of  tht  Vutdal  poHCHWu  (Froc. 
BaV.  Vend.  ii.  j;  &U.  CML  l  j}.  Ib  the  Gothic  wu  Sioly 
vu  Uw  fint  laiiil  to  be  leoivHcd  lor  tbe  cmpiie,  ud  that  with 
(be  good  will  ot  lu  people  (asj.  Ptnonnua  aloDe  n*  woutly 
defcDded  by  it*  Gothic  guiiuo.  In  jso  Totil*  Mok  aone 
tonioNi.  bat  the  iRst  dlia  all  irithMmd  him,  uid  the  Gelhi 
wen  driven  out  the  next  year. 

■  Sicily  was  thua  won  back  to  the  Rottao  dominion  I 
f^^  ma  Pyirhoi  and  Marcelhu  m.  one.  For  430  yean 
it  Sloly,  for  381  yean  th*  whole  of  it, 
■  Ronua  praviAce.  To  the  Gothic 
teeded,  under  JuUinian,  a  P 
ftatttr.  in  Greek  arparpit-  That  «u  the  official 
■e  ollea  bear  o{  t,  falrkian  ot  Sicily,  but  patrician 
Taa  in  strictiKU  a  penonal  rank.    In  the  later  mapping 

0  purely  military  diviaioni,  the  Uiem  (Njia)  of 


iidly  took  in  both  tl 


id  then 


iFihe 


i,  the  oldeat  Italy.  The  ialaod  iiielf  wu  divided 
financial  puipoaea,  almoat  aa  in  the  older  ilmea,  ioto  the  two 
divitiooi  of  Syraciue  ud  Ulybaeum.  The  tevolutioni  of  Italy 
hardly  touched  «  hud  which  looked  Ueadily  to  the  eaitem  Rome 
uilshefid.  The  Lonbafd  and  FnokUli  muten  of  (he  peniniula 
Berer  fixed  tfaemaelvea  ui  the  ialaod.  When  the  Frank  took 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  weat,  Sicily  atill  kept  iu  allegiance 
the  AuguMDi  who  reigned  at  Conituiinople,  and  wu  only 
torn  away  pJecemnl  Fnim  the  empire  by  tbe  Deat  nee  of 
coDquetor*- 

Thii  CDOBexJop  o(  Sicily  with  the  eutini  diviiioa  of  .the 
emiHie  no  doubt  Ufgely  hdpcd  to  keep  up  Creek  life  in  Ibe 
ff_i_i.  idtiKL  TTiiawuof  oouneitrensthenrdbyUDion  with 
■Tir        a  power  whlchhid  already  a  Creek  aide,  and  where  the 

•.unitr.  ^^  j^^  ,„  ,j^_  eqKcia:^  Ibe  ecdeiiaitical 
connexion.  Some  thinga  tend  to  make  Sicily  look  leia  Greek 
than  it  really  wax.  The  great  aource  ol  our  knowledge  of 
Sidly  in  the  century  which  followed  the  reconqueat  by  Beli- 
lariua  it  the  Ldlen of  Pc^  Gregory  the  Grest,  and  (hey  imtonlty 
ihow  the  moM  Latia  aide  of  thingi.  Tht  nerily  oliciHl  uv  o! 
Latin  waa,  it  mut  be  itnenibered,  common  to  Sicily  with 
Conuantiaopk.  Ciegoiy'i  LilUrt  are  iaTGcly  occupied  with  the 
■Sain  of  the  great  Sicilian  eatatei  held  by  the  Roman  cburcta, 
ki  by  Ibe  cburchei  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  But  they  deal  with 
mtiiy  other  matten,  Sahit  Paui'a  vist  to  Syracuse  naturally 
gave  riae  to  many  legendi;  hut  the  Chiiitian  church  undoubtedly 
took  early  root  in  Sicily.  Wa  hearof  Manichaeani  <C.£>.  itj); 
Jews  were  plentiful,  and  Gregory  cauxel  compensation  to  be 
made  for  the  unlawful  destruction  of  synagoguo.  Many 
Chiiitian  catacombl  and  Byianlinc  rock-cut  villages,  cburcho 
and  tomba  have  been  e]q)1ored  of  recent  yean.  See  the  compre- 
bendvc  work  by  the  late  J.  FUbier  and  V.  Schultxe,  "  Die 
■itchristlicben  Gnbclttte  SialiCDS"  (Berlin,  1907,  JaJtrbik 
da  K.D.  ankdnhpska  tnililsli,  Erglnzungibift  vii.):  and 


Bfiaaliniiclu  ZtiUcktiJI  ( 
of  Ibe  island,  w 


...      '•  >^i  ^'i)-     Of  paganism 

■I  pagan  iJave*.  dovbtlcn  not  ntlives 

[ebeldbyJewilCAii;).   Herein  is  a  contrast 

Gregory  to  the  empreas  Conitantina,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Maurice  (5ti4-5<>l)i  praying  for  a  lightening  ol  taxation  in  both 
iilanda,  pagaaiun  itill  lingered  {CD.  iii).  Sicily  belonged  to 
ittjoa.      ''"  i-t-^in  patriarchate;  but  we  already  {CD.  lOi) 

'"^  lee  glimmerings  of  the  coming  dlspules  between  the 
Eaitem  and  Western  Churches.  Things  were  changed  when 
Leo  the  Isaurian  confiscated  the  SicQian  aod  Calabrim  cMatci 
of  the  Roman  Churdi  (Theoph.  i.  6ji). 

In  the  9th.  loth  and  iiih  centuria  the  old  drama  of  Sicily 
was  acted  again.  The  island  is  again  disputed  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  tiwuplanled  to  Africa  between  Creek  and  Semitic 
dweOen  on  her  own  niL  Pasonom  and  SyracuK  are  again 
Is  yet  more  lluB 


dI  race*.  Ibe  olda  idWoor  diSenncca  w 
with  the  Mlife  for  Ule  and  dnlb  betwtci 
Islam.  Gregory  and  Mahomet  woe  contemporarieB, 
and,  though  Saracen  occnpaticu  did  not  b^in  in  ^1"^ 
Sicily  till  more  than  two  cenluriea  after  Gregmy'a  i^Si. 
death,  Saracen  huoodi  bican  much  aooner.  In 
ba  (Theoph.  I  531]  part  of  Sicily  waa  phutdered,  osd  ili 
inhabitaota  carried  to  Damascus.  Then  came  the  stm«e 
episode  of  the  visit  of  Constans  II.  (£41-66!),  the  first  emperw, 
it  would  teem,  who  had  set  loot  in  Sidly  since  Julian.  After  a 
war  with  the  Lombards,  after  twelve  days'  plunder  ol  Rome, 
he  cane  on  to  Syracuse,  where  his  onnoeious  led  to  his  murder 
In  668.  Sicily  now  saw  for  the  first  time  the  setting  up  of  a 
tyrant  in  the  later  leue.  Mesetiua,  cotnmander  of  the  ^tem 
anny  of  Conslona,  revolted,  but  Sicily  and  Roman  Italy  kept 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor  Coastantine  Pogonalut, 
wlio  came  iu  per*(»  to  destroy  him.  Then  came  another  Saracen 
iniaad  from  Alexandria,  b  which  Syracuse  was  sacked  (FauL 
Diac  «,  13).  Towards  (he  end  of  the  8th  century,  though  Sicily 
itself  wu  untouched,  ita  patridans  and  their  forces  play  a  part 
in  the  aSaits  of  aoutheni  Italy  as  enemies  of  the  Frankish  power. 
Charlemagne  himself  wu  believed  (Thei^.  L  7j6)  to  have 
designs  on  Sidly;  but,  when  it  come  to  Saracen  invasion,  the 
lynipathies  of  both  pope  and  Caesaf  lay  with  the  invaded 
Chrisllan  land  («m.  Cor-  311, 328). 

In  813  a  peace  for  ten  yean  wu  made  between  (he  Saracens 
and  tlie  patrician  Gregory.  A  few  yean  after  it  eipirad  Saracen 
tettlenieat  in  the  island  begaiL  At>aut  this  lime  Crele  -^^ 
wu  sciied  by  Spaiush  adventurers.  But  the  first  fjj^I^ 
Saracen  settlen  in  Sicily  were  the  African  neighbours 
of  Sicily,  and  they  were  calkd  la  the  work  by  a  home  (reason. 
The  Btiny  hu  been  tricked  out  with  loiny  romantic  details 
(C^sa.  SiOtrn.  60,  ap.  Peril,  iii.  4p8;  Theoph.  Cont.  ii.  371; 
George  Cedrenua,  ii.  07);  but  it  seema  plain  that  Euphemiui 
or  Euthymlus  of  Syracuse,  supported  by  his  own  dlize'na, 
revdtcd  against  Michael  the  SUmmerer  (S10-S19),  and,  when 
defeated  by  an  imperial  army,  asked  help  of  Ziyldet  Allah,  the 
At^bile  prince  of  Kaiiaivln,  and  offered  to  hold  the  island  of 
him.  The  ittuggle  of  ijB  years  now  begin.  Euphemius,  a 
puppet  emperor,  wu  led  about  by  his  Saracen  allies  much  u 
earlier  puppet  emperors  had  been  led  about  by  Alaric  and 
Ataulf,  till  he  wu  alain  in  one  of  the  rruny  sieges.  The  second 
Semitic  conquest  of  Sidly  began  in  Ss?  at  Moxsara  on  the  old 
border  of  Creek  and  Fhoenidan.  The  advance  of  the  invaden 
was  alow.  In  two  yean  all  that  waa  done  wu  to  occupy 
Massara  and  Mineum— the  old  Henae  of  Ducetiua — strange 
poinis  certainly  to  begin  with,  nod  seemingly  to  deslroy 
Agrigentum,  well  used  to  destruction.  Attacks  on  Syracuse 
failed!  so  did  attacki  on  Heiuia — Caitnm  £h>uc,  «^_^ 
mv  changing  into  Castntm  JoJiannia  (perhaps  Kaffrpo- 
lirrti),   Castrogiovanni.     The  actual  gain  wu  small)  but  the 


ivaders 


oflhecc 


I  of  the  ill 


,  lest  followed  when  new  invaden  came  from 
Spain  and  when  Tbeodotus  wu  killed  in  S30.  The  neat  yea* 
Panormus  pased  away  (or  ever  from  Roman,  for  ijo  years  from 
Christian,  rule.  Syracuse  was  for  fifty  years,  not  only,  aa  of  old.  , 
the  bulwark  of  Europe,  but  the  bulwark  ol  Chriileudom.  By 
the  coaqueat  of  Panormus  the  Saracens  were  firmly  itwted  in 
be  island.  It  became  the  seat  of  the  amir  or  lord  ol  Sidly. 
Ve  hear  dimly  of  treasonable  dealings  with  tllem  on  the  part 
d  the  ttraletiu  Alexius,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophilu; 
lut  we  see  more  clearly  that  Saracen  advance  wu  largely 
tindered  by  dissensions  between  the  African  and  the  Spanish 
elllen.  In  the  end  the  Mo^em  conquests  in  Sicily  became 
in  Aghlaknie  priridpality  owning  at  best  a  forma!  superiority 
a  the  princo  of  KairJwItL  With  the  Saracen  occupation 
>egins  a  new  division  al  the  island,  which  becomes  convenient 
n  tradng  the  progress  of  Saracen  conquest.  This  i>  into  three 
valleys,  known  in  bter  foms  of  language  u  Val  di  Mauara 

.W.,  Val  di  Noto  in  the  S.E.  and  Val 

uncertain  origin)  in  the  N.E.  (see  Amui, 
ttMMHlmmd  ia  SeiHa,  L  4^^).    Tha  fint  Saracca  KtUcneni 


SICILY 


It  Ttn^tf  to  the  dd  GiTthifbiiin 
Sicily. 


<(  V*I  dl  Hmtn  u 

potMMiaDi.     From    I 

MKhomma]  Ibn  Abdallih.  ««t  fortli  hu  fdnndovn  throu^ioi 
SicDy  and  even  lata  •outhera  luly.  Hien,  homver,  they  mule 
BD  luting  adtleneDU. 

The  chief  -work  of  the  neit  ten  yean  vu  the  cooqueit  of  the 
Vml  dt  Koto,  but  the  £nt  gmt  ulvuice  vu  made  dsewbere. 
In  S4]  the  Stnceni  tnui  the  Uinertine  dty,  HeMtna',  ind  thai 
■taod  in  the  path  between  Italy  end  SlcOy.  Then  the  mnh 
o(  conqucBt,  u  deacrihed  by  the  Aimtnc  wiitcn,  went  on,  but 
doMy.  At  last,  in  B54,  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  the  itron^ 
bold  of  Henna,  wai  taken,  and  the  main  pait  of  Val  di  Noto 
follawed.  But  the  diviuom  amnng  the  Mokma  helped  the 
Chmtians;  they  von  bock  leveia]  towns,  and  beat  off  all 
attacks  on  Syracuse  and  TanioraeniuRi.  It  is  iliange  tliat  the 
Kign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  t^)i  a  time  of  such  Teoewed 
vi^ur  in  the  empire,  was  the  time  of  the  ^eatest  of  all  ktsaes 
fn  Sicily.  In  Italy  the  impniil  iiontier  largely  advaiKsdl 
tn  Sicily  imperial  fleets  Ihrealened  Fanormos.  But  in  S75  the 
accession  of  Ibrlhlm  ibn  Ahmad  in  Alrica  changed  the  face  oi 
thingi.  The  atntr  in  Sicily,  Ja'for  ibn  Ahmad,  received  strict 
Ordcn  to  act  rigorously  acidns)  the  tastem  towns.  In  S77 
began  the  only  succcaful  Semitic  sieie  of  Synnise.  The  neit 
year  the  dty  puscd  im  the  Gtit  lime  under  the  yiriie  ot 
aliangen  to  the  fellowship  of  Europe. 

Thus  in  fifty-one  years  the  ImpeHal  and  Chtiitian  teititoty  In 
Sicily  was  cut  down  to  a  few  points  op  or  near  the  eaatau  coast, 
to  the  Val  Demone  In  short  without  Meauna.  But  between 
Uoilem  dissendon  and  ChriitiBD  valour  the  etruggle  had  still 
to  be  waged  [or  eighty-seven  years.    Heuna  had  been  (be  chief 

was  now  taken  by  the  small  lort  dE  Ranietla  not  far  from  Messina. 
The  Moslems  of  Sicily  were  busy  in  civil  wars;  Arabs  fought 
against  Berbers,  both  gainst  the  African  overlord.  In  900 
Panormus  had  10  be  won  by  a  son  of  Ibrflhim  from  Moslem  rebda 
provoked  by  his  father's  cruelty.  But  when  IbrihTm  himself 
tanui  Into  Sidly,  renewed  efforts  igalnst  the  Christians  led  to  the 
first  takiag  of  Tauromeniura  (get),  of  Rametta  and  of  other 
points.  The  civfl  war  that  followed  his  death,  the  endless 
levolntions  of  Agtigentuni,  where  the  weaker  side  did  not  scruple 
ID  call  in  Chrfsdan  help,  hindered  any  real  Sincen  occupation 
of  eastern  Sicily.  The  empems  never  gave  up  Iheii  cl^ms  lo 
Sfdly  or  tbelc  hopes  of  recovering  it.  Besides  the  struggle  with 
the  Christians  in  the  island,  there  was  often  direct  warfare 
between  (he  empire  and  the  Saracens^  but  such  warfare  was 
more  active  in  Italy  than  In  Sicily.  In  9jG  a  peace  or  truce  was 
made  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphymgeoitaa.     A  few 


on  back  for  Christendon^ 
le  reign  of  Bull  the  Mace- 


looacd  to  Sidly  as  a  lana  u  1 

It  had  not  yet  wholly  passed  1 

Strange  to  say,  as  Syracuse  fell 

donian,  the  Saracen  occupation  waa  conn«Lcii 

NikephwDS  Pboltas  (Nicephorus  Phoesj),  the  del 

In  the  year  of  his  accession  (963)  Tauromeniura 

became  lor  a  hundred  years  a  Mahom 

was  the  last  strooghidd  to  fall  (965). 

Thus  in  138  yean  the  Arab  did  what  the  Canaanit^  had  never 
done.  The  whole  island  was  a  Semitic,  that  Is  a  Mahommedan, 
possession.  Yet  the  complete  Saracen  posKstioa  of  Sidly 
may  seem  a  thing  of  a  moment.  Its  first  and  longest  period 
lasted  only  73  years.  In  that  time  Mahommedan  Sidly  was 
threatened  by  a  Western  emperor;  the  Ar^ac  writers  claim 
_,j,^  the  Saracen  army  by  which  Olho  II.  was  beaten  back 
(.Hftr  in  gSi  as  a  SfcUIan  army.  A  mightier  enemy  waa 
BtMUrm  threatening  Is  the  East,  fiasQ  II.  planned  the  recovery 
■■»*"■  o(  Sidly  fn  good  earnest.  In  roJ7heBcntagr«atarmy; 
but  hit  death  slopped  Ihdr  progress  before  they  mched  the 
Island.  Bnt  the  gteat  conqueror  had  left  behind  him  men 
trained  b  his  school,  and  eleven  yean  bier  the  ea^es  of  the  new 
~^Dme  again  nurcbcd  to  SicUian  victoria.     The  ravages  of 

0  Sdlian  Saracens  in  the  Crock  islands  were  more  frightful 


lo  win  bark  Ibeint land.    Ifeuowi 
Abol-afar  became  a 

Alaric  of  old,  became  magister  m 


sal,  a 


Roman  army.  His  brother  and  rival  Abuha^  brought 
help  from  Africs;  and  finally  all  {oined  against  the  Chlisliaoa. 
Fom  years  of  Qiristbn  victory  (rci^ft-ic^)  followed.  In  the 
beat  of  Maniaces  wen  men  of  all  racea  ■Mdtmsns,  who  had 
^nady  begun  lo  show  tbemadves  In  south  Italy,  and  the 
Varangian  guard,  the  best  loldiets  of  the  erapire,  amosig  wbom 
HaioM  Hatdrada  Umidt  is  said  (o  have  bdd  a  place.  Town 
after  town  was  ddivercd,  first  Hcasana,  then  Syracuse,  then  a 
crowd  of  others.  Tbesiacteitentol  thereconquett  isuoeertais; 
Byzantine  writers  claim  the  ddhrctaBce  of  the  whole  bland; 
hut  It  is  certain  that  the  Saracens  never  kat  Panormus.  But 
court  influence  tpoOed  everything:  Haniacet  waa  rBcalled; 
under  bis  successor  Stephen,  brother-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Hichad,  the  Saracens  won  back  what  they  had  loaL  Hessask 
■lone  fadd  out,  for  how  hwg  a  time  is  uncertain.  But  a  cao- 
rpietot  came  who  had  DO  empresma  to  thwart  Urn.  In  io6a 
began  the  thirty  years'  work  o(  the  first  Roger. 

Thus  for  163  years  the  Christian  people  of  some  pan  or  otbv 
of  Sidly  were  in  subjection  to  Moslem  masters.    Bnt  that 
subjectfimdiBered  widely  in  dificrent  times  and  plates.      Sk^ 
The  land  was  won  Irit  by  bit.    One  town  waa  taken      B*r 


more  favourable.     Tlie  condili 
varied  from  that  of  peisonal  i 
the  payment  of  tribi 


left  free 


ilaves  to  that  oi  c 
ite.    The  great  BUM 


of  a  Mahommedan  power.  The  d*u<iKi  of  Sicily  were  in 
essentially  the  same  case  as  the  roystr  of  the  Turk.  WUIa 
the  conquest  was  going  on.  tbe  towns  that  reniaiikcd  unamquered 
gained  In  point  of  local  freedom.  They  becxnw  allies  ratha 
than  subjects  of  the  distant  flnperor.  So  did  the  tributary 
districts,  as  long  as  tbe  original  terms  wero  kept.  Bnt,  as  ever, 
the  condition  of  the  subject  race  grew  worse.  After  the  coanilete 
conquest  of  the  island,  while  the  mere  slaves  bad  turned  M 
medios,  ibeie  Is  nothing  more  heard  of  tiibntaiy  di 
the  CMning  c'  '  " 
m*  in  the  St 
tongue   n 

and  held  property;  there  slili  are  saints  and  scbolan.  It 
would  be  rash  to  deny  that  traces  of  other  dialects  may  notbava 
iingered  on;  but  Greek  and  Aotric  were  the  two  written  tongus 
of  Sicily  when  the  Nonnans  came.  The  Sicilian  Saracms  wei« 
hindered  by  their  internal  feuds  from  ever  btcomlng  a  great 
power;  bat  they  stood  h^i  among  UabumiDedan  natioas. 
Thdr  advance  in  dvihiation  is  shown  by  their  positioa 
nnder  the  Normana.  and  above  aQ  by  Ibdr  adndtable  atyla 
of  archiiectore  (see  Pu.ekho).  They  bad  a  bterature  ohkh 
Norman  kings  studied  and  piomoted.  The  Nomsns  in  sheat 
came  into  the  Inheritance  of  tbe  two  most  dvilized  utiODl  of 
the  time,  and  allowed  them  to  flourish  side  by  side. 

The  m<Ht  briUiant  time  for  Sidly  as  a  power  in  tlv  world 
be^ns  with  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  Never  before  or  after 
was  the  island  so  united  or  so  independent.  Some  of  „„—— 
the  old  tyrants  had  ruled  out  of  Sicily;  none  had  ^^!^ 
nJed  over  all  Sidly.  The  Normans  held  all  Sicily  as  ^^ 
the  centre  of  a  dominion  which  su«cbed  far  beyond  it.  Tb« 
conquest  was  tbe  work  of  cra«  man.  Count  Roger  of  the 
house  of  HaulevOle  (see  Boges  L).  Tbe  conqusts  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy  and  SicQy  form  port  of  one  enleiprisc:  b«t 
they  altogether  diSet  in  character.  In  Italy  they  overthrew  the 
Byaantine  dominion;  their  own  rule  waa  perhaps  not  a'orse, 
but  they  were  not  deliverers.  In  Sicily  they  were  wekomcd 
hy  the  Christians  as  deliverers  {rom  Infidel  bondage. 

As  in  tbe  Saracen  conquot  <d  Sidly,  as  in  the  Byaantine 
recovery,  so  in  tbe  Norman  conquest,  tbe  inunedHie  occaskui  was 
givenby  a  home  traitor.  Coanl  Roger  had  already  made   -— jg^^ 

a  plundering  atladt,  when  Becumen  of  Catania,  driven  

out  by  his  bmtber,  urged  him  to  serimis  invasion.  Ucssina  waa 
tak«nin'ic)Sakandbeanu.focavbiletlnN«iDaBcafataL   Tl* 


Chnstlim  rTerywfien  wFlcomed  the  ranqiwrar.  But  at  Troiiu 
they  pTBcntly  chined  Ihcirmmds,  And  JDlnnlvith  the  Saracens 
to  besiege  the  count  in  Ibeii  cilidel.  At  Catania  Bccumen  was 
Kl  up  ggaiu  at  Roger's  vassal,  and  he  did  good  lervice  till  he 
was  hilled.  Roger  soon  began  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  Sanceil 
capital.  Against  that  dly  he  had  I^n  help,  as  the  Inscription 
on  the  Paall  dntmc  witnesses  (d.  GcoS.  Mai.  ii.  J4)'  But 
Palermo  wu  not  tkkcn  until  io;i,  and  then  only  by  the 
help  of  Duke  Robert,  who  kept  the  piiie  to  himself.  Slill 
ill  capture  was  the  luming^joinl  in  the  struggle.     Taonmna 

Oenarvct,  bdd  out  sloulty.  He  retook  Catania  by  the  help 
of  a  Saracen  to  whom  Roger  had  trusted  the  city,  and  whom 
Ik  himself  punished.  Catania  was  won  back  by  th<  count's 
VHl  Jordan.  But  progress  was  delayed  by  Jordan's  rTbcUjrm 
D  of  Roger  in  his  brother's  wan.  In 
won.  Next  year  foDowed  GngentI  and 
K  chief  became  a  Chiistian.  Noto  held 
L  the  whole  island  was  von,  and  Roger 
1  successful  expedition  to  Malta. 


10S5  ^riacusi 


ic  Creeks  under  tli 
[0  the  cii 


amtir         The  Mahommcdan  leliglon 

•^-  just  as  under  the  Moslem  rule,  convervons  from 

Christianity  to  Islam  were  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand, 
conveiiions  from  Islam  to  Chmtlanliy  were  not  always  en- 
couraged; Saracen  troops  were  ctnployed  from  the  beginning, 
and  Count  Roger  seems  to  have  thought  them  more  trustwoithy 

Ihe  Saracens  the  full  enJDyrncnl  of  (heir  own  laws;  Girgenti 
was  kntg  mainly  Saracen;  in  Vat  dl  Noto  the  Saricent  kept 
towns  and  caitles  ol  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  al  Moaioi 
there  were  few  or  none,  and  we  bear  of  bolh  Sancen  uid  GRek 
vlllnns,  the  latter  doubtless  abiding  B>  tbey  were  !n  Saracen 
tioies.  But  men  olbolh  TacesweietruitcdindfuTouKdiccord- 
Ins  to  their  deserts.  The  ecdeaastical  lelatimi  beiween  Creeks 
and  Latins  an  harder  to  iiace.  At  the  tik^g  of  Palemo  the 
Gmk  bishop  was  restored;  but  hit  auceeson  weie  Laiini,  and 
Latin  prelates  were  placed  <a  the  bishoprics  which  Count  Roger 
founded.  Urban  II.  visited  Sicily  10  pmmote  Ihe  union  of  the 
church,  and  he  granted  to  Ihe  count  those  special  ecclesiastical 
powers  held  by  the  counts  and  kings  of  Sicily  as  hercdituy 
legates  of  the  Holy  See  which  grew  into  the  famous  Sicilian 
monarchy  (Ceofl,  MaL  iv.  19).  But  Greek  worship  went  on;  at 
Hesdna  it  lingered  till  the  iiih  century  tPirro,  Sicilia  sacra, 
L  410,  4]i,  449),  u  it  bu  been  since  brou^t  tuck  by  ibe 
Albanian  colorUstl.  But  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  have  long  been 
united  Greeks,  admitting  the  authority  of  the  we  of  Rome. 

In  iu  results  the  Norman  conqnest  of  Sicily  was  a  Latin 

OODqutst  far  more  thorough  than  that  which  had  been  made 

by  the  Roman  commonwealth.    The  Norman  princes 

iraiMirfe   prolerled  all  the  races,  creeds  and  tongues  of  the 

to  settle  alongside  of  them,  at!  of  whom  were  Latin 
U  far  as  their  official  speech  was  concerned.  The  Normans 
brought  the  French  tongue  with  them;  it  remained  the 
tourt  ^leech  during  the  nth  century,  and  Sicily  was  thrown 
open  to  all  speakers  of  French,  many  of  whom  came  from 
England.  There  was  constant  inlercoune  between  tl«  two 
great  islands,  both  ruled  by  NorDuo  kings,  and  many  native*  of 
England  filled  high  places  in  Sidly.  Bui  French  was  only  a 
language  of  society,  not  of  business  or  literature.  Hie  languages 
of  iufcriptions  and  documents  are  Greek,  Arabic  and  Latin,  in 
private  writings  sometimes  Hebrew  The  kin^  understood 
Greek  and  Arabic,  and  their  deeds  and  works  were  commemorated 
in  both  tongues-  Hena  comes  Ihe  tact,  at  first  sight  so  strange, 
that  Cteek,  Arabic  and  French  have  all  given  way  lo  a  dialect 
of  Italian.  But  the  cause  is  not  far  lo  seek.  TTie  Norman 
Conquest  opened  Sicily  to  settlers  fmu  Italv.  above  all  from 
tbe  Netiuaa  poueuions  in  Itilx.   Under  the 


they  became  an  important,  in  some  parts  a  dominant,  eferaenl. 
Thus  at  Meisina,  where  we  hear  nothing  of  Saracens,  we  heat 
much  of  Ibe  disputes  between  Creeks  and  Lombards.  Tbe 
Lombards  had  hardly  a  distinct  language  to  bring  with  then, 
Al  Ihe  time  of  tbe  conquest,  it  was  already  found  out  that  Freneb 
had  become  a  distinct  speech  from  Latin;  Italian  hardly  wa 
such.  Tbe  Lombanl  element,  dufing  Ihe  Norman  reign,  shows 
itself,  not  in  nfuiie  documents  or  inscriptions,  but  in  occasional 
words  and  fonns,  as  >n  some  of  tbe  mosaics  at  Monreale.  And, 
ingered  00  through 


w  Latin  etemenl,  and  v 
s  Lombard  element  that 
nbic  were  antiquated,  or 
n  conquest  had  made  T 


Fouldofcoi 
uld  help  I< 


t  least  boll  led,  ii 


Mgihen 


it.     It 
Creek 

which 


lid  grow  only  within  Ihe  isbnd;  Ihcy 
could  gain  no  strength  from  outside.    Even  the  French  element 

the  Lombard  element  was  ennslanily  itrerigthened  bysettlemenl 
from  outside.  In  tbe  dder  Latin  conquest,  the  lilin  carried 
Creek  with  him,  and  the  Greek  eienenl  absorbed  the  Latin. 
Latin  now  held  Id  weslera  Europe  the  place  which  Greek  had 
held  there.  Thus,  in  Ihc  face  of  Italian,  luth  Greek  and  Arabic 
died  out.  Step  by  step,  Christian  Sicily  became  Latin  in  speech 
and  in  worship.  But  this  was  not  tm  the  Norman  reigm  wera 
over.  I'lQ  Ihe  end  of  the  nth  century  Sicily  was  the  one  land 
where  men  of  divers  creeds  and  tongues  could  live  side  by  side.  1 
Hence  came  both  Ihc  short-lived  brillrancy  of  Sidly  and  its 
later  decay.  In  Sdiy  there  were  many  nations  all  protected 
by  tbe  Sicilian  king;  but  there  was  no  Sicilian  nation.    Greek, 


one  people; 


1,  Lombanl  and  ; 
13  Ihe  boost  of  Si 


ily  that  each  kept  his  laws 
ano  tongue  unaisiuioea.  aucn  a  state  of  things  nnild  Uve  00 
only  under  an  enlightened  despotism;  Ibe  dbcotdant  elements 
could  not  join  to  work  out  really  free  and  national  bstituijons. 
Sicily'  had  parliaments,  and  some  constitutional  pcindpld 
¥fere  wdl  understood.  But  ibey  were  assemblies  of  barons, 
or  at  most  of  barons  and  citlaens;  they  could  only  have  repre< 
■ented  the  Latin  elemenli,  Notman  and  Lombard,  in  the  Island. 
TTie  elder  races,  Greek  and  Saracen,  sUnd  outside  the  relations 
between  the  Latin  king  and  his  Lalin  subjects.  Slill,  as  long 
as  Greek  and  Saracen  were  protected  and  favoured,  so  long 
was  Sicily  the  most  brilliant  of  European  kingdoms.  But  its 
greatness  had  no  groundwork  of  national  life;  for  lack  ol  it 
the  most  brffliant  of  kingdoms  presently  sank  behiw  the  levd 
of  other  kuids. 

Fcmr  generations  only  span  the  time  fnm  the  birth  of  Cotuit 
Roger,  about  lojo,  to  the  dealh  of  the  emperor  Frederick  U. 
In  trso.  Roger,  great  count  of  Sicily,  was,  at  ha  ^^ 
dealh  in  iioi,  succeeded  by  his  young  son  Simon,  ^ 
and  he  in  rro5  by  the  second  Roger,  the  first  king.  He  Inherited 
all  Sicily,  save  half  Palermo — the  other  half  had  been  ffven  up — 
and  part  of  Calabria.  The  rest  of  Palermo  was  soon  granted; 
the  Semitic  capital  became  the  abiding  head  of  Sicily.  On  the 
dcslh  of  bis  cousin  Duke  William  of  Apulia,  Roger  gradually 
founded  (1117-1140)  a  great  Italian  dominion.  To  Ihe  Apullan 
duchy  be  added  (iijS)  the  Norman  principaiity  of  Capua, 
Naples  (tijS),  the  last  dependency  of  the  Easlem  empire  tit 
Italy,  and  (1140)  the  Abruiu,  an  undoubted  land  of  the  Western 
He  thus  formed  a  dominion  which  has  been  di^ded, 


nitedai 


nolher 


hardly  changed 

at  an.  In  1130  Roger  waa  crowned  at  Palermo,  by  authoriiy 
of  the  aniipope  Anadetus,  taking  the  strange  liile  of  "  king  of 
Sicily  and  Italy."  This,  on  his  reconciliation  with  Pope  Innocent 
II.,  he  eschanged  for  "  king  of  Sidiy  and  of  ihe  duchy  of  ApuHa 
and  of  the  ptindpaiity  of  Capua."  By  virtue  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  popes  and  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  he  held  his 
kingitom  in  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  f  pesillon  which  nn  the  wbi^ 
alrtngtbened  the  royal  powei.  Bui  his  power,  like  that  «( 
Dionyiina  and  Agathode),  waa  fdt  in  more  distant  itgHwa. 
His  adminl  Ceoite  of  Antiocfa.Gnek  fay  birth  and  oaed,  mR*4 


■(unU  the  Eulcni  empire,  won  Corfu  (Kixyplu);  the  na 

Korkyn  is  Corgotlen)  [or  a  uuoii,  ind  carried  oS  the  silk-wi 
fmn  Huba  and  FeJoponneaiu  to  Sicily.  ButManud  Com 
ruled  in  tbe  Eut,  and,  if  Roger  Uireatened  ContUnlij  ,  . 
Maouel  tbroUened  Sidly.  la  Africa  Ibe  voik  of  Agathoda  was 
more  tban  leneonl;  Mabdia  and  othcc  painu  vcie  won  and  kept 
aa  Jong  a>  Roger  Uvcd.  TIkk  cxploili  <n>n  him  the  name  ol 
the  "  terror  of  Gieekt  and  Suaceni."  To  the  Greek),  and  itill 
mote  to  tlie  Sarsccni,  of  his  own  island  he  wai  a  pratettoraod 
•omctbing  more.  Hii  love  for  maihemaiiul  acience,  gMgniihy, 
to:.,  ID  whidi  the  Arabt  eicellcd,  it  noteworthy. 

Roger's  son  WilliaJn,  sumamed  the  Bad.  ««*  crowned  in  his 
fatbec'a  lifetime  in  1151,  Roger  died  in  1154,  and  William's 
MnkMC  »ol=«iKolasledtillii66.  It  waa  « time  of  domestic  re- 
^u.  beUioDi,  chiefly  against  the  king's  uapopulai  ministen. 
and  it  is  further  marked  by  the  Ion  of  Roger's  African 
conquisls.  After  WiUiam  Ibe  Bad  came  (iiiW-iigg)  bii  son 
William  the  Good.  Unlike  as  were  the  tno  men  ia  tbemielvn, 
in  their  foreign  policy  they  ate  hardly  to  be  disiinguisbed.  The 
Bad  Willism  has  a  ahott  quantl  with  the  pope;  otherwise 
Bad  and  Good  alike  appear  as  lealoui  lupporten  of  Aleaander 
111,  and  as  enemies  ol  both  empires.  The  EaAtem  warfare  of  the 
Good  is  stained  by  the  frightful  sack  of  TheHalonica;  it  i) 
marked  also  by  the  (ormaiion  of  an  Eaaiem  state  under  Sicilian 
supremacy  (iiSfi).  Corfu,  the  possession  of  A^thoclis  and 
Roger,  wiLb  Duraizo,  Cephalorua  and  Zantc,  was  granted  by 
WilUam  to  his  admiral  Margarito  with  the  strange  title  of  king 
of  ttie  Epdrots.  lie  founded  a  dynasty,  though  not  of  kings, 
in  CephaloDia  and  Zante.  Corfu  and  Dunzio  were  to  be  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Sicilian  crown. 

Tie  brightest  days  ol  Sicily  ended  with  WiUiam  the  Good. 
His  manijge  with  Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  of  Anjou  and 
-.  England,  wai  childless,  and  William  tried  10  procure 

King  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 
Bui  the  prospect  of  German  nile  was  unpopular,  and  on  William's 
deatb  the  crown  passed  to  Tancrcd,  an  illegitimate  grandson 
of  King  Roger,  who  Gguies  in  English  histories  in  the  sloty  of 
Ricbscd  Ill.'t  crusade.  Id  iigi  Henry,  now  emperor,  asserted 
bit  claims;  but,  while  Tancred  lived,  he  did  little,  in  Sicily 
DDthing,  to  enforce  Ihem.  On  the  death  of  Tancred  (1194) 
and  the  accession  of  his  young  son  William  III.,  the  emperor 
tame  and  conquered  Sicily  and  the  Italian  posscssioni,  with 

an  amount  of  cruelty  which  outdid  any  earlier  war  or 
jj^™      revolution.    First  of  four  Watem  emperors  who  wore 

the  Sicilian  crown,  Henry  died  in  1197.  leaving  the 
kingdom  10  bit  young  aon  Frederick,  heir  of  tlie  Normaa  kings 
throD^  his  DKHber. 

The  great  days  of  the  Noiman  conquest  and  the  Norman 
reigns  have  been  worthily  recorded  by  contemporary  historians. 
For  few  limes  have  we  richer  materiaU.  The  oldest  is  Aim£ 
a  Amato  of  Monte  Caasbo,  who  eiistt  only  in  an  Old-French 
translation.  We  have  also  for  the  Norman  conquest  the  halting 
beumetcrs  of  William  of  Apulia,  and  for  the  German  oinqual 
Ibe  lively  and  partial  verses  of  Peter  of  Eboli.'  Of  prose  writes 
wehaTC  Geoffrey  Malalcrra.  Aleiander  abbot  of  Teleiia,  Roffluald 
archbishop  of  Salerno,  Faico  of  Benevento,  and  above  all  Hugo 


y  fore 


of  the  island 


idwehavi 


Id  the  B: 


](  the  t 


■e  than 


And  the  dose  conneiion  between  Sicily  and  England 
many  occasional  refeiences  to  Sidlian  matters  in  English  « 
The  relations  between  the  various  races  of  the  islands  ar 
Instructive.  The  strong  rule  of  Roger  kept  all  in  ordei 
callnd  himself  the  ddeoder  of  Christians;  others,  on  ai 
of  his  favour  (a  the  Saracens,  spoke  of  him  as  a  pagan 
lertainly  encouraged  Saracen  art  and  hierature  In  every 

Om  new  tdilion  of    Muralod's   Rimm    Ilaliarwm    StrifUn 
"■■  Rota,  lom-ioDd.,  CUU  di  Castdlo.  1904). 


lb  court  m*  fnll  of  eunuchs,  «f  wbooi  wt  bear  still  nwic  uader 

Villiam  the  Bad.  Under  WiUiam  Ibe  Good  the  Sarauna. 
lilhoul  any  actual  oppression,  seem  to  be  losing  their  posiciun. 
litberto  they  bad  been  one  element  in  the  land,  keeping  their 
wn  civiliration  alongside  of  others.  By  a  general  outbreak 
n  the  death  ol  William  the  Good,  the  Saracens,  c^Kcially  thou 


island  against  all  rulers, 

ceasing  to  be  the  land  i/i  niAay  nati 

The  Germans  who  helped  Henry 
■■  ■         ■  'In  the 


t   Palen 


nundi 


deprived  of  both  paici 
of  his  lord  Pc^  Innocent  III.  Duiing  t 
torn  in  pieces  by  turbulent  nobles,  rev 
captains  seeking  seltlemeou,  the  maril 
professed  French  ddiverers.  In  LJio 
who  had  overrun  the  continental  dor 
island.    In  tii?,  just  when  Frederick  w 


o  the< 


ies,  whidi  seem  to  bav 
a  removal  ol  the  whole 


ilony  of  them  on  il 
fiey  Decame  nis  most  trusty  soldier 
Sidly  led  to  revolts.  He  came  bac 
o  tuppiEss  a  revolt  of  the  eailei 
been  aimiog  at  republican  indcpci 


spokr 


w^uld  aUow, 
heretic  alone  was  persecuted;  he  waj 
of  the  church;  Saracen  and  Jew  were  1 
of  forei^crs.  Yet  Frederick,  patron  of 
pectcd  even  of  Moslem  belief,  tailed  to  cb 
Saracen  dement  in  Sicily,     The  Greek 


back;  but  their  day  was 

Italian  or  Lombard  dement   finally 

'   all    his    kingdoms   Sidly    was    the 


d  to  the  rights 
ic  learning,  lus- 
le  decline  of  the 

pje  of  the  island, 


in  which  Frederick's  I 
But  it  was  clearly  a  dedining  clement.  Greek  and  Saracen  were 
both  becoming  lurvivils  in  an  island  which  was  but  one  of  the 
many  klngdonu  of  lis  kiog.  The  Iiab'an  element  advanced  at 
the  cost  of  all  others.  Frederick  chose  it  as  the  court  speech 
of  Sidly,  and  he  made  it  the  speech  ol  a  new.bom  literature. 
Sicily,  Blrangdy  CDough,  becarn      '  "      "    " 


I    the    Sicil 


Od 


Frederick's  death  in  . 

50  the  crow 

passed  to  bis  so 

Conrad, 

not  emperor  indeed,  bu 

king  o(  the 

Romans.    He  was 

nominally  succeeded  by  his  son  Co 

nradin.    The  real 

ruler  under  both  was  F 

rederiek'i  na 

oral  son  Manlred 

In  „s». 

on  alaUe  rumour  of  th 

death  of  Conrad  in.  Manlred  w 

s  himself 

crowned  king  of  Falcrm 

0.    He  had  I 

found  the  kingdo 

m  afresh. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  ha 

crossed  int 

Sicily,  to  take 

of  the  genera!  disconle 

nl.    The  cit 

s,  whose  growing 

libertia 

had  been  checked  by  Frederick's  leg 

slation,  strove  lor 

practical. 

f  not  formal,  indepcnd 

>ver  their 

fdlows.     The  ith  cen 

uff  BC.  se. 
liidsof  T 

med  to  have  co 

me  back. 

Mesuna  laid  waste  th 

tormina,  because 

Taotmina 

wmJd  not  obey  the  bidding  ol  Mess 

na.    Yet,  among 

heseand 

other  elementi^  of  con 

usion,  Manf 

ed  succeeded  in  setting  up 

again  the  kingly  power 

first  for  bisk 

Thimtdf. 

leigo  of  such  an  (mpetor.   The  king  of  Scily 


wM  tbe  Gnri  pMcnUleor  luly,  iBd  cuw  Beanr  thui  UI7  pr 
•inc«  Look  TI.  to  Ibe  onion  of  ItiJy  onder  lUliia  mie. 
nuibt  dBminion  too  teyond  ibe  Adriatic:  Cmfii,  Dunuo, 
1  Mrip  of  Ibe  MbuUn  cotit  becunc  Sldliu  pmniiam  u 
dowry  of  MhiiItrJ'i  Gnck  wife-  Bui  pipil  cinily  *u 
mucb  for  bhn,  Hii  ovntord  dumcd  to  dupcae  of  hii  crc 
tnd  hairked  it  ibout  among  ibc  prions  of  tbe  Wcit.  Edmund 
of  Englanc!  bon  the  Sfciliin  title  for  ■  nwoKiit.  More  cu 
Ux  grant  of  Urban  IV.  (1164)  10  CbiHn,  count  ot  Aajou. 

Ibrough  his  wife  Mvereign  count  of  Pioveaee.   Cbatica, 
]2Ji'       crowned  by  the  pope  in  1 766,  msfchw)  to  Uke  p 

lion  of  hii  lord'!  gnnt,  Manfred  tna  defeatr 
ilaia  at  Bonevento.  The  vhole  Sicilian  kingdom  becam 
^D  nf  a  stnngtr  who  wu  no  delivcrei  to  any  clis  of  its  p  , 
The  ilbnd  sank  yet  lower.  Naples,  not  Palenno,  wal  the  head 
of  the  new  power;  Sicily  "ts  again  ■  province.  But  a  pic 
Sidjy  bid  no  mind  to  be.  In  the  coniincnlalludi .Charles 
founded  a  dynasty;  the  island  be  lost  after  liiieen  yian. 
rule  was  not  mcrdy  (he  rule  of  a  itranger  king  luirouDded  by 
stiangcr  followen;  the  degradation  of  the  Island  was  aggravated 
by  gross  oppression,  grosser  than  In  the  conlinentai  lands.  The 
continents!  lands  submitted,  with  1  few  slight  efforts  at  1 
ance.    The  final  molt  of  the  Angevin  conquest  of  Sidly  « 


Kpar.l 


IB  first  ihown  fn  the  support  given  to  the 
lucUes  eipedilion  of  Conradis  is  iiM.  Frigblful  executions 
in  the  island  lollowed  his  falL  The  rights  of  the  Swibitn  houK 
were  now  held  to  pass  to  Peter  (Pedro),  kingof  Aragon,  busband 
of  Manfred's  daughter  Conslancb  The  connexion  wilh  Spun, 
which  has  »  deeply  affected  (he  whole  later  hiiiory  of  Sicily, 
now  begins.  Charles  held  (he  Greek  pouetsittns  of  Manfred 
and  bad  designs  both  on  Epeiirs  and  on  ComUniinopIe.  The 
emperor  Michael  Pilaeologus  and  Peter  of  Aragon  became.ailis 
against  Charles;  ihe  famous  John  ot  Procida  acted  u  an  agent 
between  Ihero;  Ihe  costs  of  Charles*}  easteni  warfare  caused 
great  disconleni,  especlslly  in  ao  island  where  some  mighi  Mill 
look  to  (be  Greek  emperor  as  a  natural  deliverer.  Peter  and 
Michael  were  doubtleai  watching  the  torn  of  things  fn  Sicily; 
but  the  tale  of  a  long-hidden  conspiracy  between  them  and  the 
whole  Sicilian  people  has  been  set  aside  by  Amari.  The  actoil 
outbreak  of  i>Si,  ihc  famous  Sicilian  Vespers,  wasstirted  up  by 
p  of  the  moment.    A  gross  case  of  insull  oHered  by  a 


a  Sidliir 


lolbcm 


and  (he  like 

lloned  elsewhere.    The  stiangen 

oB;  Sicily  » 

its  own  people.    The  towns  and 

districts 

left  withou 

a  ruler 

by  no  meiins  designed  to  throw 

off  the 

authority  0 

the  overlord;  they  sou^t  the  good  will  of  Pope 

Martin.    B 

t  papal 

Ici;  and 

be  went  fon 

h'wilh 

he  blesiinB  of  the  church  to  win 

hacV  his 

lost  kingdom- 

Angevin 

pprcsuon  had  brought  (ogether  bH  SicDy    In    ■ 

Sicilian  nation,  a  nation 
for  a  while  capable  of  great  deeds.  Sicily  now  stands  out  as  a 
rnain  centre  of  European  pobtics.  But  the  land  his  los(  its 
character;  it  Is  becoming  the  plaything  of  powers,  instead  of 
the  mceltng-placc  of  nations.  The  (ale,  true  ot  fabc.  thai 
Frenchmen  and  Provencals  were  known  from  tbe  natives  by 
being  unable  to  frame  the  Italian  sound  of  c  shows  bow 
(horoughly  the  I.ombard  loogue  bad  overcome  (he  other  tongues 
'   '    ■'     '    In  Palermo,  oncecflyofthrccfoldspeech,  a  Greek, 


a  Saract 


a  Norm 


Charles  was  now  besieging  Messina;  Sicily  seems  1 
'  a  federal  common 


realth. 


^^  Meanwhile  Peter  of  Aragoi 

,im,,  paring.'  He  now  declared  himself.  To  all,  except 
the  ciiliens  of  the  great  dticj.  a  king  would  be  accept- 
able, Peter  was  chosen  with  little  opposliion  in  a  parliament  at 
Palermo,  and  a  struggle  of  twenty-one  ycats  began,  of  which 
Charles  aod  Peter  saw  only  the  first  slage.  In  lacl,  after  Peter 
.  had  helped  the  Sicilians  to  relieve  Mcssini,  he  was  very  little 
Id  Sicily;  be  bad  (0  defend  hii  kingdom  of  Aragon,  which  Pope 


Martin  had  granted  to  UMCber  French  Chatln.    Ra  vaa  repre- 

•enied  by  Queen  Conitance.  and  his  great  admiral  Roger  de 
Loria  kept  the  war  away  from  Sicily,  waging  it  wholly  in  Italy. 
andniakingCharles,tlieaon  id  King  Charles,  prisoner.  In  iigj 
both  the  rival  kings  died  Cbailei  had  before  his  death  beeo 
driven  to  make  large  legislalive  concissioni  (o  his  aobiecii  to 
stop  the  tendency  ihowa,  opedally  in  Naples,  to  join  Ihc 
revolted  SiciliaDS.  By  Peter's  death  Aragoo  and  Sicily  vera 
■eparated ;  bis  eldest  son  Alphonso  took  Aragon,  and  his  second 
■on  Jainet  took  %^ly.  which  was  to  pan  to  the  tbird  ,,^,, 
ton  Frederick,  ff  Jama  died  childless.  James  was 
crowned,  and  held  bis  reforming  parliament  ako.  With  the 
popes  no  terms  coold  be  made.  Charies,  released  la  ii&S  under 
a  deceptive  negotiation,  was  oowned  king  of  Sidly  by  Honoriui 
IV.;  but  he  bad  much  ado  to  defend  his  coBiinental  dominions 
against  James  and  Roger.  In  1241  James  succeeded  Alphoriso 
In  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  left  Frederick  not  lung,  according 
to  the  entail,  but  only  his  UeutcnanI  in  Sicily. 

Fredeiick  was  the  real  restorer  of  Sii  ~" 
had  come  to  tbe  island  so  young  (ha(  be  felt  aa  a 
defended  the  land  stoutly,  even  againit  hii  bro(hec,  p^^^^ 
For  James  presently  played  Sicily  false.  In  1 395  be  "****■ 
wai  reconciled  to  tbe  church  and  released  from  all  French 
chims  on  Angon,  aod  be  bound  himself  to  reitore  Slaty  Is 
Charles.  But  the  Sicaiaaa,  with  Frederick  at  ibeir  head,  di*. 
owned  the  agieemenl.  and  in  iigA  Frederick  was  crowned  king 
He  had  to  defend  Sicily  agabut  his  brother  aod  Roger  de  Loria, 
who  fonook  Ihe  cause,  as  did  John  of  Ptocida.  Hitherto  the 
war  had  been  waged  on  the  mainland;  now  it  was  (rantferred 
(o  Sicily.  King  James  besieged  Syracuse  as  admiral  of  the 
Roman  Church;  Charles  lent  his  son  Robert  in  iioo  ai  his 

•■me  year  the  one  great  land  bMtle  of  Ihe  war,  that  of  Falconaria, 
was  woo  for  Sidly.  The  war,  chitHy  marked  by  another  great 
siege  of  Hesiina,  went  on  (ill  ijoi,  when  both  sides  were 
thoroughly  weakened  and  eager  lor  peace-  By  a  treaty,  cm- 
firmed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  the  neii  year,  Frederick  was 
acknowledged  as  king  ot  Trinacria  lor  hfe.  He  was  to  marry 
Ihe  daughter  ol  the  king  ot  Sicily,  to  whom  the  island  kingdom 

carried  out.  Frederick  again  took  up  Ihe  title  of  king  ,^^ 
of  SIcDy,  and  at  his  death  in  TJ37  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Peter.  There  wen  thus  two  Sicilian  kingdomi  aiul 
two  kings  of  Sidly.  Tbe  king  ol  the  mainlaod  is  often  qwkea 
of  tor  convenience  as  king  ol  Naples,  but  that  descrlpllni  was 
never  borne  as  a  formal  title  save  in  Ihe  16th  century  by  niilip, 
king  ot  England  and  Naple^  and  in  the  i«tb  by  Joseph  Buona- 
parte and  Joachim  Murat.  The  strict  dislinction  was  between 
Sicay  on  this  side  the  Pharos  (of  Mstina)  and  Sicily  beyond  it. 

Thus  the  great  island  of  tbe  Mediterranean  again  became 
an  independent  power.  And.  as  far  as  legrslalion  could  make  i(, 
Sicily  became  one  of  the  freest  countries  in  Eurcipe.  By  (he 
laws  of  Frederick  pariiamenls  were  to  be  regularly  held,  and 
without  (heir  consent  tbe  king  could  nol  make  war,  peace  ot 
alliance.  The  ireily  of  ijoi  was  nol  confirmed  by  parliamen(, 
and  in  ijjT  parliament  called  Peter  (o  the  crown.  But  Sidly 
never  rose  la  the  greatness  of  its  Greek  or  ils  Nomao  days, 
and  it*  old  character  had  pased  away.    Of  Greeks  and  Sancen* 

may  be.  to  the  Western  Church.  The  kingdom  had  no  foreig* 
possessions;  yet  faint  survivals  of  ^he  days  of  Agalhodes  ant 
Roger  lingered  on.  Tbe  Isle  ol  Gerba  off  the  Afrion  coast  «as 
held  for  a  short  time,  and  traces  of  (he  connexion  with  Creeci 
went  on  in  virions  thipe*-  If  the  lungs  of  Sicily  on  this  side  (h* 
Pharos  kepi  Corfu  down  to  1386,  tboie  beyond  the  Pharos 
became  In  1311  overlofds  al  Athens,  when  thai  duchy  wsi 
s,.-itedbyCatalanadveniarcn.dlibinded  after  the  wars  of  Sicily. 
In  isjo  (he  Sicfllan  island  ol  hlalta  became  Ihe  sheMerof  tbe 
Knights  of  Saint  John  driven  by  the  Turk  from  Rhodea,  and 
Sidly  has  received  several  colonies  ol  Christian  Albaniani,  who 
have  replaced  Creric  and  Arabic  by  yet  another  tongue.  (Sac 
NjUUS,  KimoOM  «r.)  (E.  a.  F.;  T.  AaJ 
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MZ  TOH  (i^Si'ijij),  CctmtD  koitht,  one 
d  lbs  mint  Dotabli  Cgum  of  Ibe  GiM  pcltod  ol  tbe  Rcformaljan, 
wu  bom  U  Ebecoburg  mti  Wonni.  Having  Cought  lor  the 
cmpcTOC  MuimUuD  I.  aiuait  Vtoice  ia  i  saS,  he  ishtrited  Urge 
otato  on  Ihc  Rbiuc.  aajl  iocieued  his  wulih  iid  reputuioo  by 
■umcnHU  piivite  f eud>,  ia  which  be  uiiuUy  poKd  u  the  f liend 
ol  the  opprcucd.  Id  1511  be  took  up  the  quuielal  Bilthaiar 
Schldr,  a  dliicQ  who  hti)  been  driven  out  of  Wann*,  and  attacked 
thii  city  *itli  7000  mcD,  Id  qiite  ol  the  imperial  ban^  be  dcvaa- 
taied  ill  landa,  inlcrceptcd  iu  comoiera,  and  only  deiiued 
when  bis  demandB  were  granted-  He  made  war  upon  Antony, 
duke  ol  Lonaine,  (ltd  compelled  Philip,  landgrave  of  Heuc, 
lo  pay  bim  ]S,Deo  gulden.  Jn  ijiS  he  inlerlered  in  a  civil 
mnilict  in  MeU,  oUcDsibly  aiding  with  the  citiiena  againil.  the 
govcnung  oligaichy.  He  led  an  army  of  »,aoa  men  againii  the 
dty.  compelled  the  magiiirates  ID  give  hira  30,00a  gold  gulden 
and  a  month's  pay  ioc  ht>  troops.  In  ijiS  Maximilian  releatcd 
bim  fiom  the  baa,  and  he  took  part  in  the  wai  carried  on  by  the 
S«abiaiiLeague*gunuUlrichL,dukeoI  Wilrttembccg.  Inthe 
conlcU  foe  the  imperial  thione  upon  the  death  of  Uaiimilian  in 
1519,  Sicklngen  accepinl  bribes  from  Fnncisl.,  kingol  Fiance, 
but  when  Ibe  election  took  place  he  led  his  tnx^  to  Fcankloit, 
•here  tbeii  pKscDce  uutlcd  toiecure  the  election  of  Chajlci  V. 
For  tbiiservice  he  waj nude Im penal  tbambciUin  and  councillor, 
and  m  ijii  he  led  aa  eipedition  into  France,  which  ravaged 
Picardy,  but  wu  beaten  back  liom  Meiiftei  and  forced  to 
lelrcat.  About  1517  Sidungen  became  iniimaie  with  Ulrich 
von  Mullen,  and  gave  bis  support  to  Hutien'i  schemes.  In 
ISiQ  a  threat  ln?m  him  freed  John  Reuchlin  ft       " 


inHul 


i„fu,. 


far  ritilmnHli.  Hen  n 
and  a  teticat  was  offered  to  Martin  Luiher.  After  the  failure 
of  the  French  expedition,  Sickiagcn,  aided  by  Hutleo,  formed, 
M  revived,  a  latge  scheme  to  overthrow  tbe  ijriritual  princes 
and  to  elevate  the  order  of  knighthood.  He  hoped  to  secure  this 
by  the  help  of  the  towns  and  peasants,  and  to  make  a  great 
potilioa  (or  hiimelC.  A  latge  army  was  soon  collected,  many 
nobin  fiMn  the  upper  Bhineland  joined  the  standard,  and 
at  Landau,  In  August  is»,  Sickingen  was  facmally  named 
caounandei.  He  declared  war  against  his  old  enemy,  Richard  ol 
GieiSenkiau,  archbishop  o(  Trier,  and  marched  against  thai 
dty.  Trier  mu  loyal  to  the  uchbiihop,  and  the  landgrave  ol 
Heuc  and  Louis  v.,  count  pablinc  of  the  Rhine,  hastened  to  bis 
Mslstance.  Sickingen,  who  had  not  obtained  the  help  he  wished 
for.  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  his  oille  of  Landsluhl,  near 
Kaiserslautern,  coUecling  much  booty  on  the  way.  On  the 
land  of  Oclobcr  isii  the  council  ol  regency  placed  him  under 
tbe  ban,  to  which  he  replied,  in  the  spring  of  151],  by  plundering 
Kaisenlaulcm.  The  rulen  of  Trier,  Hesse  and  Ihc  Palatinate 
decided  to  press  the  campaign  against  bim,  and  having  obtained 
helpfrom  the  S  wabian  League,  marched  on  londsluhL  Sickingen 
refused  to  treat,  and  during  the  uege  was  seriously  wounded. 
This  attack  is  notable  as  one  of  lbs  first  occuioni  on  nhicb 
artillery  was  used,  and  by  its  aid  breaches  were  soon  made  in  am 
ottierwise  impregnable  fortress.  On  tbe6tbof  May  1 573  be  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  on  tbe  following  day  be  died.  He  was 
buried  at  Landsluhl,  and  in  1^  a  splendid  monumenl  was 
raised  at  Ebernburg  to  his  memory  and  to  that  of  Hullen. 

Hit  ion  Fraiu  Conrad  was  made  a  baron  ol  the  empire  (XnV ii- 
inUlt/r)  by  Maximilian  IL.  and  a  descendant  was  raised  in  177J 
to  tbe  rank  ol  count  (ffetfAiirs/).  A  branch  of  tbe  family  stiU 
tMU  in  AUBtrik  ud  Silesia. 

Sec  H.  Ulmann.  Fmnt  iwh  SitUwftn  [Lripiic  i87>)i.  F.  P, 
Bremer,  Sutinpia  FiUi  ptn'Trur  (Siraubure,  1S85}:  H.  Pruii. 
"  Frant  von  Sickingen  "  in Oc  mr  Pfuant  (LeJpiiF.  i!i«o),  ind  the 
"  Fleirheimer  Chroiuk  "  In  Huiten'i  DrUKhe  ifci/lns,  edited  by 
a  Willi  und  Samatnbti  (Stranburg.  1S9I). 

SICKLES,  DUasi.  EDOAK  (iSij-  ),  American  soldier 
ird  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  New  York  Cily  on  the  loth  of 
October  1815.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade,  studied  in  tbe 
iniversity  of  the  Cily  of  New  Vork  (now  New  Vork  Univenity), 
vai  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S16.  and  was  a  member  of  the  stale 
AMcuidy  in  i&ti-     In  iSjj  be  bcci 


New  York  City,  biu  resigned  mob  allamtd  to  beCOBcaeaeUir 

of  the  U.S.  legalien  in  London,  under  James  Buchanan.  He 
relumed  to  America  in  iSj5,  was  a  member  of  tbe  state  Senate 
in  1856-1SJ7,  and  from  iSn  to  1S61  was  a  Denwcralic  repre- 
sentative in  Congresa.  In  1850  he  was  tried  on  >.  charge  of 
murder,  having  shot  Philip  Bulon  Key,  U.S.  altoiniy  lor  the 
District  ol  Columbia,  whom  Sickles  bad  discovered  to  have  ■ 
liaison  with  his  wilei  but  was  acquitted  alter  a  dramatic  trial 
lasting  twenty  days.    At  the  outbreak  ol  the  Civil  War  Sickle* 

was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Ke  became  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  September  iS6t.led  a  brigade  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  with  credit  up  10  the  battle  of  Antictam,  tad  then 
succeeded  lo  a  divisional  command.  He  took  part  with  liis- 
tinclioa  in  tbe  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  in  1&63  as  a  majoT- 
gcneral  commanded  tbe  111.  army  corps.  His  energy  and 
ability  were  conspicuous  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chancellorv 
villc  (f.i.J vandal  Gettysburg (j.e.)  tbe  part  played  by  the  IIL 
corps  in  the  desperate  bgh ting  around  the  Fcach  Oicliard  was  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  in  the  battle.  Sickles  himself 
lost  a  \tg  and  his  active  military  career  came  10  an  end.  He  wu, 
however,employcd  totbcendotthe  war.  andini867  received  tbe 
brcveta  o(  brigadier-general  U.S.A,  and  major-general  U.S.A. 
(or  his  services  at  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg  respectively. 
General  Sickles  was  one  of  the  few  successful  volunteer  genenls 
served  on  either  side.    Soon  ((ler  the  dose  ol  the  Civil  War 


be  was 


onfldenl 


.0  ColomI 


ipliance  with  a  treaty  agreemeal  [of  184&)  permitting  tbe 
United  States  10  convey  troops  Kcioss  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
In.i864-iS67  he  commanded  the  department  of  the  Carolinas. 
In  18&&  he  was  appginted  colond  of  the  4ind  infantry  (Veteran 
Reserve  Corps),  and  in  1S&9  he  was  retired  wilh  the  nnk  ol 
major-genciaL  He  was  minister  10  Spain  fion  186910  1E73,  and 
took  part  in  the  negotiations  glowing  out  of  the  "  Vir^niu* 
Allair  "  (see  Sanhaoo,  Cuba).  General  Sickles  was  preudenl  ol 
the  New  Vork  Stale  Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioncra  in 
1BSB-1839,  was  tbcrifi  of  New  York  in  1S90,  and  was  (gain  a 
representative  in  Congress  in  1803-1895. 

EICDLL  an  ancient  Sicilian  tribe,  which  in  historical  lima 
Dccupieil  the  eastern  hall  ol  Ihc  island  to  which  Ihey  gave  their 
name.  Ii  plays  a  large  though  rather  shadowy  put  in  the  early 
traditionsoipre-RomaaJlaly.  There  isabundani  evidence  that 
the  Siculi  once  lived  in  Central  Italy  east  and  even  north  si 
Rome(e.i.  Scrviusuf  .Irn.  vii.70J:  Dion.  Hal.  i.  <*.  »;Thucy- 
didet  vi.  1}.  Thence  they  were  dislodged  by  Ibe  Umbro-Safine 
tribes,  and  finally  crossed  10  Sicily.  Archaeologists  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  lo  the  particular  stratum  of  remains  in  Italy  lo  which 
the  name  ol  the  Siculi  should  be  attached  (see  lot  instance 
B.  Modcslov,  Iniredtutim  d  Vkiilmte  nmaint.  Fans,  loo;. 
Pp.  '35  sqq.).  They  were  distinct  from  tbe  SUami  (fl.».;  Virg. 
AcH.  viii.  31S)  who  Inhabited  the  western  ball  of  the  island, 
and  who  according  to  Thucydides  came  from  Spain,  but  whom 
Virgil  seems  10  lecogniie  in  lialy.  Boib  traditions  may  be  true 
[cl,  W.Ridgeway.  It'ABiwe  lie  JJomawf  London,  190S,  p.  33}. 
Of  the  language  of  tbe  Siculi  we  know  a  very  little  from  glosses 
preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers,  moslol  which  were  collected 
by  £.  A.  Freeman  ISUily,  voL  I.  App.  note  iv.),  and  from  aa 
inscription  upon  what  is  presumably  an  ornamental  earthen- 
ware wine  vessel,  which  has  very  much  the  dupe  of  a  lea-pot, 
preserved  and  transcribed  by  R.  S.  Conway  in  the  Collctlion  ol 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  at  Karlsruhe  [Winnefeld.  C'osshrnofL 
prrciiiifle  SsmHlaofdi,  1887,  no),  which  has  been  discussej  by 
R.  thunuysen  (Kuhn's  ZeiUtkrill,  luv.  in).  The  inscriptiui 
was  found  at  Centuripa,  and  the  alphabet  is  Creek  ol  the  sih  or 
6th  century  B.C.  We  have  not  euaugh  evidence  to  make  a 
translation  possible,  despite  Thumeyscn's  valiant  eflon,  but  Ihe 
recurrence  ol  tbe  phrase  hevtiton  eiU  dvrom  in  a  varied  ordef 
{Jurom  hemUon  isli) — presttmably  a  drinking  SOng  or  proverb. 
"  half  a  cup  is  sorry  cheer,"  though  it  is  possible  that  the  sign 
read  as  in  may  really  denote  some  kind  of  t — makes  the  division 
of  these  three  wordsquitecertain,  and  renders  it  lughly  probable 
thai  we  have  to  do  with  au  Indo-European  language.    None  ol 
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As  gnvpi  of  ■ourak  occvrriftE  is 


a  tbe  mt  of  tbe  foKripCion. 
w  fof  as  Ihcy  nuy  be  paoBvd, 
pRKDt  my  reuoD  far  doubling  ibi>  hypothcsb;  ud  the  gkmt* 
iltady  moUioiKd  cm  Odb  *Dd  all  bt  e*iily  eoBiwcicd  >dth  Gfnk 
«  l^tia  minb  !<.(.  fnnr,  mWiHli  in  fut  it  wmld  be 
difficult  10  tebut  the  CMlentien  that  they  thould  til  bt  rcgirrtcd 
w  OUR  bonowiBti.  (R.  S.  C.) 

.  Tbe  toinu  of  lb(  Sicnli,  like  tbow  of  tbe  Skaai,  tontied  uo 
paUticil  Baioci,  but  weie  under  iodepoidBBt  nilen.  ThcypUycd 
an  impoftant  part  iB  tba  luatory  of  the  ialaad  after  the  arrivml  af 
the  Gmki  (lee  Sioli).     Their  a«ricultunl  punitils  *pd  the 


ihE  naher  irorid,  aod  ihejr  have  ei 
le  didinclly  national  hgurea.  The  i 
n  lbs  Eibd,  pratccton  of  agrlculiur 


«god> 

lebed  myihology  with 
ail  importint  ol  tb«r 
and  uJlofV,  who  bad  a 


lakeai 

the  chid  wtt  of  Uk  ^ah;  AdnniB,  father  ol  the  Ps 
aUn  lo  Ucfihaatm,  in  wIum  Umplc  a  bn  wm  >1i 
bomingi  I^rbte  |ot  HyUaea),  after  whom  three  to 
named,  i)b«e  UKtuaiy  wa>  ai  HyUa  Cereafls.  The 
of  Demctcc  and  Koce  with  Heana  (iha  rape  at  Piuerpine)  and  of 
Aielhusa  wiih  Synciue  la  due  to  Greek  inftueocc;  Tbe  chief 
Sicel  ton*  were:  AgT™Bi  (San  PUitfe  li' Artire);  Cenurlpa 
(oE  CBnluipaei  CMUrkJ)-;  Henna  {Cailrtginaani,  a  corrupiion 
of  Cutnm  Henae  tbroogh  tbe  Aiabic  Cair-janni);  Hybla. 
thnc  in  lUUDtKr,  (■>  HyWa  Hajot,  c^led  Gdeatii  or  Gersatia, « 
the  rivet  SymHtbna.  pvofaably  tbe  Hybta  bnuiui  lor  iti  honey. 
although  attotiliHg  lo  othera  tbii  sai  (k)  Hyhia  Hinoi,  on  the  E. 
coaiE  N.  ol  SyncBse,  aflenmds  tbe  liu  of  tbe  Dorian  colony  oi 
Megan,  (c)  Hybla  Henna  io  tbs  S.  of  thsuland. 

Foe  authorkiig  lae  bcUK. 

IlCyOlf,  or  Sfciroa  (the  latter  being  the  older  forai  oad  by 
the  natircx},  an  andeat  Greek  city  situated  in  northen  Pelopon- 
neanx  betmea  Corintlua  and  Achaea.  It  ilai  biall  on  a  lov 
tiiangolar  plateau  about  i  m.  Iicin  tbo  Coiinlhian  Gait,  at  th* 
confluence  of  the  Awpui  and  the  HellBOn,  vlioia  lunken  beds 
protected  it  on  E.  and  W.  Between  the  city  and  its  port  lay  a 
fertile  plain  with  c^ve-gtovea  and  orebard*.  Sicyon'i  prinllive 
name  Aegialeia  bidicaUs  tbat  llaoii^ail  pspdation  «u  Isolani' 
in  [be  Hiad  it  appaan  b  a  deptndimq'  of  Apniemaoa,  md  h« 
early  cooneuon  nitb  Aigoa  is  fuiUker  ptond  by  the  mylb  and 
■utvivingciilcof  Adraitua.  Alter  the  Dorfaa  tnntion  the  eont- 
mnnity  was  divided  anew  inia  tbe  otdinaty  three  Dsrtaa  tribe* 
and  an  equally  privileged  tribeot  lonimi,  bcilda  which  a  dan 
<^  ofur^^ipu  or  usTHWa^ApDilivodoothelandusBrf*.     For 

Dorian  csaquHsn  had  twne;  as  late  a*  joo  n^  it  acknowledged 
a  certain  nuersinly.  But  )ta  virtual  Independence  wu  talab- 
lidied  in  Ibo  Ttk  century,  when  a  line  of  lyrants  ame  and  initialed 
an  auti-Dotian  policy.  Tbii  dynaMy,  ktiewa  after  ita  feinider 
OrthagonnaitlKOittaeoridM,  eierdatdaaiUd  rule,  a»d  thcK> 
fme  laated  loogcr  than  any  other  anccodon  ol  Greek  tynnti 
(about  (■65'5(5  ax.).  Chief  of  ibeo  mlers  wu  tbe  fooAdet's 
gi>ad*OB  riiiillnMii  111!  undeef  tbs  Atbeobn  kegUttOI  ot  tbil 
name  (see  Cmjunma,  ■]■  Beddaa  rafDnafaig  the  city's  con- 
Uitncion  to  the  adranlage  of  tbe.  loiiians  and  npladng  Dolian 
edit  by  (be  wontaip  of  Diooytus.  CleiatbeBn  ^Ined  renofra  as 
tbe  dud  iratiffitoc  and  gennal  of  tbe  Ftfit  Sacred  War  (no) 
in  (be  inleitca  of  tbi  Ddiduana.  From  Merodotua'  tanwos 
acoHUt  of  tbs  wanng  of  A^tiale  it  may  fie  iaferml  tlut  be 


Mutb  Italy.  Aboot  this  tinte  Sieyon  developed  the  variwa 
udastiiea  fee  wfalch  it  waa  noted  in  antlqalty.  As  tbe  dbode  of 
tbetealpton  IMpocBui  and  ScylUs  it  gained  pnyendneDCe  In  wood- 
carving  and  bnue  wt«k  aucb  as  li  still  to  be  seen  in  tbe  ar^aic 
inela)  faongs  found  at  Otymtda.  Its  potterv,  which  rescmUed 
tbe  Corintbian  ware.  Wat  exported  villb  the  latter  ai  far  as 
Etruria-  luSicyonalso  tbe  art  c^  pain  ting  was  auppoled  to  have 
been  "  Invented."  After  tbe  fall  of  [he  tyrants  tbeir  Inslilulloia 
■orvived  (ill  Ibe  end  of  the  6th  centuty,  when  the  Dorian  supre- 
macy waa  re-cstabliihed,  perhaps  by  the  agency  of  Sparta*  and 
tbe  dxj  -mt  entsUed  in  tbe  PeliqioimealBD  Logan.    HcMefottk 


:s  policy  was  nnjilly  deleniifned  rither  by  Sparta  or  by  lu 
owerful  neighbour  Corinth.  During  tbe  Penian  win  Sieyon 
sqtd-  place  jow  htavy-acned  men  in  the  held;  its  school  of 
nxiie>calpIcn>tiBflounshed,and  produced  InCanachira  (f.v.) 
master  ol  ihe  late  srcheic  style.  In  the  5tb  century  it  suSered 
kc  Corinth  from  tbe  commercial  rivalry  nf  Atheni  in  the  wetlero 
Eu,  and  was  repeatedly  harassed  by  flying sqiiidroni  of  Athenian 
hrpa.  In  the  Feloponneuan  war  Sieyon  followed  the  lead  of 
Spartaand  Corinth.  When  these  two  powers  quarrelled  after  the 
peKo  of  NIciaa  it  remained  loyal  to  the  Spartlns;  but  tbe 
Uttet  thought  it  prudent  lo  stiffen  the  oligarchic  govcniment 

war  Sieyon  ^ded  with  Sparta  and  became  its  base  of  opentlons 
Bgalnit  the  allied  troops  round  rorinlb.  In  $6^  it  «u  captured 
and  garrisoned  by  the  Thebans  in  their  successful  attack  on  the 
Feloponneiian  League.  On  this  occa^on  a  powerful  dliien 
named  Euphr^n  effected  ademocralic  revolution  and  estabtlsbed 
himself  tyrant  by  popular  support.  His  deposition  by  Iha 
Thebani  and  subsequent  murder  freed  Sieyon  tor  a  season,  but 
new  tyranti  arose  with  the  hdp  of  FfaQip  II.  o<  Maccdon.  Never-' 
thelcu  during  this  period  Sieyon  reached  Its  Zeniih  as  a  centTtt 
' '  ' !  Its  school  of  palntf Of  gained  fame  under  EupoRipni 
.ttncted  Ihe  great  masters  Pamphilos  ind  Apelles  u 
students;  its  icutpture  was  raised  to  a  level  hardly  surpassed  In 
Greece  l^  Lyslppus  and  his  pDplls.  After  participating  in  the 
Lamian  war  and  the  campaigns  ol  tbe  MscedoDian  pretenders  the 
city  was  captured  (loj)  by  Demetrius  Poliorceles,  who  trinl- 
planted  all  Ibe  inhabitants  lo  Ibe  Acropolis  and  renamed  the  site 
Demelrfai.  -In  Ibe  jrd  ceolnry  It  again  passed  from  lynnt  la 
tyrant,  until  In  i;i  ft  was  finally  libentcd  and  enrolled  In  (bs 
Achaean  League  by  Aratus  (^.i.).  The  destruction  of  Corinth 
(146)  brought  Sieyon  an  acquisition  of  territory  and  Ihe  piewdency 
over  tbe  Istbmisn  games;  yet  in  Cicero's  time  It  bad  fallen  deep 
ibscured  by  ihere- 


oredci 


of  Coiinib  and  Psti 


„      'soy 

it  became  t  bishop's 


islroi 


leSlavon 


The  village  of  Vasi 
inslgnilicint.  On  the  plateau  parts  of  the  andent  fonlficationi' 
ate  still  visible,  including  the  wall  between  town  and  Acropolil 
near  the  soulhem  apex.  A  little  north  of  this  wall  arc  remains 
of  a  theaiie  and  stadium,  Irsccs  of  aqueducts  and  foundation* 
of  buiWinga.  Tbe  theatre,  which  was  eicavated  by  the  American- 
School  of  Archaeology  in  igUr-iSt?,  iS^i  and  iSgS,  was  built  in 
the  sJope  towards  the  Acropolis,  probably  in  Ihe  Erst  half  of  tbe 
4tb  century,  and  measured  400  ft,  in  diameter;  the  stage  wis 
rebuilt  in  Roman  timea.  The  side  entrances  to  the  auditorium 
were  covered  io  vdth  vaults  of  Greek  construction;  a  curioua 
feature  is  a  tunnd  from  below  the  suge  into  the  middle  of  the 

Auiuoutiia.— Sirabo,  pp.  jli,  3*»;  Herodotui  t.  6T-6S,  vi.  §t, 
ii.  38;  Thucydidcs  i.  lOS,  iii;  iv.  ;a,  101;  v.  33,  ta;  Xcaaphoa, 
HcUtniai,  iv.,  vL,  viL;  Diodorus  Tviii.  11,  kl  iia:  PauaniBi 
ii.  s-ii;  W.  M.  Lcalic,  rrmdi  ■■  Ik,  ifatM  (London,  iSjo),  iii. 
—  — -3*1;  E.  Curtigs,  PAtpmausii  (Gotha.  iBjO.  li.  Pp. 
'  ■  ■  -*  '-'■ — '"Ty,  V,  (ifiU)  pp.  M7-30J, 

3liyil6-,.L  Dyer  in  Ihs 


vlii.  (laiu)  pp.  938-400,  u.  (igos)  pp.  36j-: 
jBunul^ BdUnk  SluiUt  (lyj^.  pp.  76-83: Ii 
Hisloria  mmiwiiiw  (Orfonl.  188?), .  pp.  34 
■fanca,  arctiaa  Creet,  ) '"  I^trae,  Scyon-" 


B.  V.  Head, 


rough  the  spedal  care  of  hi 
ceived  a  remarkably  good 


icailon,  slthougb 
n  tbe  stage  widle 
William  Siddoni,  an 
countenanced  by  her 
r  ot  a  squire.    Siddos* 


3» 
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bill,  uid  accukHull)'  before  aristucn^  compuiy,  uxl  hen  ibo 
the  began  lo  develop  ■  cipuity  foi  iculpture  which  wu  lub- 
■equesUy  developed  (between  iiSq  ud  1790),  uid  oi  which 
■be  piovidcd  samplei  in  huala  ol  benell  and  ol  her  »n.    The 

and  the  nutria^  took  place  at  'ninity  Church,  Covenlry,  on  Ihc 
atih  ol  November  1773.  It  wai  while  fdaying  ml  ChellcohuD 
in  the  following  year  that  Mrs  Siddona  met  w^lh  the  earliest 
dedded  recognition  of  ha  powers  ai  an  artres*,  when  by  bei 
lepieteatitioa  of  Belviden  in  Otwiy'a  Vaiia  Framrd  abe 
naoved  to  teaia  a  party  of  "  peopln  of  quality  "  who  bad  come 
lotcoB.  Her  meiils  were  made  known  by  tbera  to  GinicL,  who 
lent  lus  deputy  lo  Oteltmhain  to  Ke  her  a*  Caliiu  in  Rowe'a 
Fair  PnUml,  the  R«llt  being  that  >he  wu  engaged  lo  qipear 
■t  Drury  Luw  at  a  Bluy  of  £5  a  week.  Owing  to  inci- 
pciience  as  wdl  as  other  dieuinitaaces,  hei  .first  appearances  as 
Portia  and  b  otba  pirta  were  unlortonsie,  and  when,  after 
playing  with  success  in  Binningham,  she  was  about  to  retarn  10 
town  she  lecdved  a  note  from  the  manager  <d  Drury  Lane  Btating 
that  her  btrvices  would  not  be  required.  Thus,  in  ber  own  words, 
*'  banished  from  Drury  Lone  as  a  worthlesa  candidate  for  fame 
and  fortune,"  she  again  in  the  bc^nning  of  1777  went  on  "  the 
circuit "  in  the  provinces.  After  a  ^ry  successful  etigsgemenl  at 
Bath,  beginning  in  1 77S  and  lasting  five  yean,  she  Bgnin  accepted 
■n  oSer  from  Dniry  Lane,  when  her  appearance  u  Itabells  in 
Gairick's  version  of  Soulbeiue's  Falai  Uarriati,  on  the  10th  of 
October  r^Sj,  was  a  iriumpb,  only  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
F.ngti^h  stage  by  that  of  Garrick's  first  night  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1741  and  that  of  Edmund  Kean's  in  tSr*.  In  her  earlier  years 
it  was  ia  >cena  of  a  tender  and  melting  character  that  she 
cxerciKd  Ilw  itningat  sway  over  an  audiencci  but  in  the 
perfonnance  of  I^y  Uacbeth,  in  which  sho  ^^pcarcd  on  the 
ind  of  February  1785  for  the  first  time  in  London,  It  was  the 
grandeur  of  her  eihihition  of  the  more  terrible  paSNons  ai  leUted 
to  one  awful  purpose  that  held  them  ipelUwund.  In  Lady 
Macbeth  she  found  the  highest  and  brat  to^e  for  ha  gifts. 
II  fitted  bei  as  DO  other  cfainctn  did,  and  u  perhaps  it  will  never 
fit  another  acties).  Her  attsoidinaiy  ^  peculiar  physical 
endowments— tall  and  Miiking  figure,  brilliant  beauty,  power- 
fully espretsve  eyes,  apd  toleoin  dignity  of  demeanour—en- 
abled her  to  confer  a  w^rd  majesty  on  the  character  which  in- 
dproubly  beigfatened  the  tragic  awe  surrounding  her  fate. 
After  Lady  Uacbeth  ahe  played  Desdemona,  Rosalind  and 
-Ophelia,  all  with  great  success;  but  it  was  in  Queen  Catherine 
— which  ahe  first  played  on  ^  occasion  of  ha  brother  John 
Eemble's  spectacular  revival  of  Henry  VIII^  in  17SS — that  she 
discovered  a  part  ahncat  as  well  adapted  to  her  peculiar  powers 
as  that  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  Voluinnia  in  Kemble's  version  of 
Ctrulaxat  she  also  ticured  a  triumph.  In  hei  early  Life  she  had 
attempted  comedy,  but  her  gif u  in  this  respect  were  very  limited. 
It  wai  of  course  inevitable  that  comparisons  should  be  made 
betweeo  ber-  and  ber  only  peer,  Rtcbel,  who  uiuloubledly 
eioelled  ha  in  intensity  ud  the  portrayal.af  fierce  passion,  hut 
was  a  less  finished  artist  and  lacked  Mrs  Slddons'  dignity  and 
pathos.  Though  Mrs  Siddona^  minute  and  systematic  study 
pcrh^is  gave  a  certain  amount  of  stiHoesi  to  hei  repIrtentatioDl, 
H  confored  on  them  l  Symmetry  and  proportion  to  'Vrhich 
Rachel  neva  attained.  Mrs  Siddona  fornuUy  retired  from  the 
stage  in  rSia,  but  occasionally  af^tearcd  on  ^•edaloccasionseven 
when  advanced  in  years-  Her  last  ^pcaraoce  was  on  the  gthof 
June  rSiQ  ss  Lady  Ksndolph  in  Home's  Dntlai,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  Kemble.  Her  mosl  striking  impersona- 
tions, besides  the  lAles  already  mentioned,  were  those  of  Zara  in 
Congrcve's  jfnrniini  Bridt,  Constance  In  Kint  Jehn,  His 
Haller  Id  TMt  Slrantir,  and  Elvira  in  Piiorrir.  In  private  life 
Mrs  SiddODS  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  ha  time.  Honce  Walpijc  at  first 
lefuled  to  jein  Ihc  fashtonable  chorus  of  her  praise,  but  he  was 
ultimately  won  ova.  Dr  Johnson  wtote  his  name  on  the  hem 
of  her  garment  in  the  famous  picture  of  the  aclress  as  the  Tragic 
Muse^Reynolda(no«in  theDuIwicbGallety),  "  1  would  not 
lose,"  he  said,  "  the  hoiKmr  this  opportunity  afforded  to  me  for 


Mrs  Siddons  died  in  Lontou  nn  ihe  Ilh  of  Jww  iSji,  and  wat 
buried  in  Paddingloti  churchyard. 

On  the  Mih  of  June  1847  Sir  Henry  Irving  vaveOcd  al  Pael- 
dington  Gretn  a  marble  statue  of  bee  by  Cfcanlfiawl,  sfta  the 
portrait  by  Reynolds.  There  is  also  a  laife  statue  by  Chlnlrey 
io  Westminster  Abbey,  Portraits  by  Lawrence  and  Cains- 
borough  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  a  portrait  ascribed  to 
Gainsborough  is  in  the  CanicfcClub,  London,  which  also  perae^sn 
two  pictures  of  the  aclnsa  aa  Lwly  Macbeth  by  George  Henry 
Hallow. 

Set  Thomas  Caaipbdl,  Lif4  nf  Hit  ShUmu  (1  *cd>,  iIm)  ;  Fil» 
gerald,  rkt  KtmtUi  (ivela.,  il]i)i  FiueeaAon  Kenbie,  Jiairris 
Va  CuUwl  (J  vola,  iS7>). 

diy  on  the  PunphyBan 

.  of  the  Enryuedai.   PoascsBng 

~       ft,  it  was  the  nost  im- 


wall  which  ha*  been  repdred  In  medieval  tii 
singularly  perfecc.  Within  this  is  a  iruue  of  structu 
which  rises  the  colossal  ruin  of  the  theatte,  buQt  up  on  arches 
like  a  Roman  amphitheatre  for  lade  of  a  convenient  hiU4ide 
to  be  hollowed  out  in  the  usual  Gteek  fashion.  The  auditnrium 
is  little  less  perfect  than  that  of  A^iendus  and  very  nearly  as 
lar]ge;but  the  scena  wall  haa  coUapsed  over  aiage  and  pnacemuin 
in  a  cstaiacl  of  loose  blocks.  The  arches  now  afloid  sbelta  and 
stabling  foi  the  Cretans.  Besides  the  theatres,  three  temples, 
an  aqueduct  and  a  oymphaeum  an  noticeable. 

See  C.  Lancksnuski,  £0  YiUa  ii  h  PtmfkjUt  Hie  la  Piadii.  i. 
(1890).  (nCH.) 

SIDBBOABD,  a  high  oUoog  table  fitted  with  drawers,  cup- 
boards or  pedestals,  and  used  for  the  eiposilion  or  Unige  of 
anidea  tequiied  in  the  dintng-mom.    OiipnaUy  It  was  what 

wagon  very  cloeely  antniiRialet.    Then  two-  or  three-lined 
sideboards  were  io  use  in  the  Tudot  period,  and  weie  perhaps  ihe 
ancestors,  or  colUterab,  of  the  ctwn-cupboard,  whidi  in  deletoa 
they  much  resembled.    Ea^  In  Ihe  sSth  century  they  began  to 
be  replaced  by  ude-tablea  prcfieriy  so  c^led,    TTiey  woe  one  of 
Ihc  many  revolotimis  in  fmrngturc  produced  by  the  Introduction 
of  mahogany,  and  tbov  who  could  doL  afford  the  new  and  costly 
wood  used  a  cheap  »U>stiIutc  SUined  to  resemble  it.    In  the 
beginning  these  taUea  were  CBtirdy  of  wood  aad  compuatively 
slight, butbefacelOf«it'  ....  .... 

initead  of  a  woodcs  lofi. 

robust  constnictJoa;  btn  s^ln  then  w 

and  marble  wa*  Mmnimes  Rfdaccd  by  KtgBob.    liliy  of  ths 

sideboard  Ubks  td  tUs  peried  wen  aaef    '     ' 

with  cabriole  legi,  d«w  <r  daw  uid  bUllcet,  H 

ch  ladRXttifii  .     .       — 

froi  .. 

beautified  tbe  typt  be  found,  be  had  Br 
evolution  of  Uw  aidtbaud.  That  cvdatfoo  wu  biou^t  about 
by  the  growth  of  domcitk  needs.  Save  upon  its  surface,  Ihe  aide- 
boaid'lable  oflered  no  antanunadatian;  It  usually  la^ed  erea 
a  draws.  Sven,  howeva,  in  the  period  of  Chippendale's  muth 
aqiarate  "  bottle  dstenu  "  and  "  bvttories  "  for  the  coovotaica 
of  the  bulla  in  wsibing  the  ulva  as  the  meals  praceeded  were, 
qiarsdy  no  doubt,  in  use.  By  degrees  it  Imwne  cuatomarT  to 
place  ■  pedestal,  which  was  really  a  cellarett*  01  a  pUte-vaUMi, 
at  eor^  end  of  the  sideboard-table.  One  of  tham  would  contain 
icB  and  accommodation  for  bottles,  llK  other  would  b«  a  eistan. 
Sometimes  a  sin^  pedestal  would  be  iDnBaunted  by  >  Wooden 
vase  lined  with  metal  and  filled  with  watet,  and  filled  with  > 
tap.    To  whom  la  due  Ih*  hriUiani  In^araUoo  of  ituddng  th* 


SIDGWICK— Sroi-BEL-ABBES 


|iiililnlt1ff'*»t«WrrMH  iiMll«|  ■  iliih  \tmi  nffiiiilliiiml 
of  thicB  cdapoocsti  then  It  ootUog  lo  iho*  whk  oculmjr. 
Itl>iii>>Mprab«ldetbMUiecK£llsdM  ~ 
tinublr  did  DNch  lor  Ibe 


By  Ike  IB 


a  brao^  to  ill  fall  /uiaiiiii  by  Sbcntoa. 

id  otba  l>l*]n,  ud  by  the  addUoB  at  gnnMIr  •»>■ 
mented  tna-irark  at  d«  bufc,  I 
lo  light  up  Ike  I "        " 
But  for    ■ 

pmently  becanie  tbe  ihlflboudt  Iho 
lome  of  tkor  InUy  and  biw  iDDaoti  I 
fiiit  msk  of  the  gnu  Fnncb  (cbooL    By  Kplecing  (be  etniibl 
'ontline  wltb  ■  bomM  fnot,  HepplewUtB  added  UiU  loitbet 


[n  tid*  pica  of  tiuDllim. 
UDOWUK.  HWir  (iSjI-igoo),  EniJiih  phibMaplier,  «u 
bora  It  SJi^itan  ia  YokiUn,  whate  fail  fatbo,  the  Rev.  W. 
^dgniek  (d.  1841),  wu  headmmn  of  the  gnnmu-KhoBl,  on 
the  jitt  of  May  iSj8.  He  wu  cducaicd  at  Rugby  (where  hii 
cousn,  Jubiequinlly  his  brolhcr-fn-Jaw,  E.  W.  Beiuon — ifter- 
ward*  ucbbiii»p— vu  a  muter),  ud  it  Trinity.  Cunbridgt, 
when  bit  camr  va*  ■  briUlwit 


incdlK'ii 


11  elected  lo  a  f cUomhlp  at  Triaily,  and 

laappoIntedtoaclaMkallcctunihiptliMe.    Tbi* 

po*t  be  hdd  br  lea  yni^  but  in  1869  enbinged  bi*  IcctMnh^ 
lor  OIK  In  noni  pUloniAy,  a  nbject  to  itbkh  be  bad  been  lim- 
ine hit  aUcMioa  mott  and  more.  In  tike  laae  year,  fiadinf  that 
lie  coidd  DO  loo^r  dadaca  bkaaell  ■  membat  of  tbe  Cbucb  ol 
Ea|laad,bcrntiDcdldi{elfannUp.  He  Rtaiaed  bb  loctuiabip, 
andin  iggi  waadected  an  hotmwy  tdhnt.  iBtSy^hapobliibcd 
hbJV(ia«Ji/£Ufci(6tbcd.i9ai,nNiCabiingemeiidalioai«riltin 
just  b^fMO  Ml  death),  whieh  Scat  won  bin  a  nputation  oolkde 
hii univeniiy.  In tBrshewaaappolBiedpiaeiectoroainDialBnd 
polilicat  phikBOphy  al  Tiinily,  In  iSSj  he  waa  elected  Knicbt- 
bridge  pnjfensr  ol  moial  pbikDaophy.  and  in  1U5,  the  reli^oiu 
test  having  been  nmo«d,  hiiwUege  once  Bioie  ebetid  hfm  to  a 
iellomhip  on  the  loundaiioR.  Beddea  hi>  lecturing  and  iiieiaiy 
Uboim,  Sidgwidc  took  an  active  part  in  the  buccal  ol  the 
nnjveruty,  and  in  ndny  forma  or  aocial  and  philantltiopic  vork. 
He  wai  a  member  ol  the  General  Board  ol  Sludiei  from  it> 
foundation  in  iSSi  tai  iSg^l  he  vu  alio  a  member  ol  the  Council 
ol  the  Senate  of  lbs  Indian  Civil  Service  Board  and  tbe  Local 
Eiaminaliom  and  Lecluo*  Syndicate,  and  chairman  of  tbe 
Special  Board  for  Moral  Science.  Hevaioneof  thefoundenand 
brat  pntident  ol  ibe  Society  Ibi  Pkychical  Rttearcb,  and  wai  a 
BKmbcr  of  the  Helaphyaical  Sodely.  None  of  hii  notk  ia  mofa 
do«Iy  identified  iiitb  hi>  nai 


Xing  the  highei  education  o[  w 


.    Het 


1  tbclectun 


higher  local  eiaminotioni  fee 

OmbridgeinprtparalionfotbeM.  Il  wai  at  his  auggeilil 
irilh  bia  belp  that  Miia  Cknigh  opened  <  houu  of  residence  for 
Hudenti;  and  when  ihii  had  developed  into  Ncwnham  Cdlege. 
and  in  lUe  the  North  Hail  «ai  added,  Ur  SIdgwicL.  vha  bad 
in  i!;Sm«ried  Eleanor  Mildred  Balfour  (siller  of  A.  J.  Balfour), 
wentwIIhbiiirifelaHveiherelDrtir&yeara,  AfterMiuOough'i 
death  in  iSqi  Mn  Sidgwick  bcosK  pilncipal  ol  the  college, 
and  ihe  and  her  hueband  reiided  then  Cor  the  reit  of  hb  life. 
Dariag  IMa  whole  period  SidgirCck  took  tbe  deepest  tnteeeu  in 
tbe  wdfare  ol  tbe  eoDeaa.    Id  polhici  be  ma  a  Liberal,  ud 


bMsneaUbaalUataBiatbiina.   Eariy in  1900 be va* toned 
by  ill-bcaltb  to  ledgn  hii  pnleaoi^p,  and  he  (fed  on  t^ 
((tb  ol  Augutt  el  the  aaaie  year. 
Thovgh  in  niny  waya  an  eacePent  teacher  be  na  peimaiSy 


piimuily  detoled  to  the  itudy  ol  nii^on  and  phikauidiy.' 
Bioafhl  >q>  bi  tha  Chnich  et  En^and,  be  gradually  diilted  icon 
othndoi  Cbiittlanity,  (Dd  aa  «ady  as  iWi  be  deaoibed  Unidl 
ai  a  Ihellt.  For  tbe  reit  of  fail  life,  ihou^  be  legaided  Cbito- 
tianlly  aa  "  indiapeuable  and  ineplaceable-^ooting  at  it  Iron  a 


it  aa  a  rdi^ou  In  potiilcal  economy  be  ma  a  Uiilitanan  on 
Ihe  Unca  ol  Hill  and  Benlham ;  hia  work  waa  the  canlul  Invtitigi- 
tloB  ol  brat  prindplea  and  the  invealiplinn  of  ambiguitica 
lalber  than  conitnictive.  In  [diiloiaphy  be  devoted  hiniieU 
Id  etUca,  and  eapedally  10  the  eiami  nation  ol  the  ultimale 
intuitive  prindplea  of  conduct  and  the  problem  of  ffee^wilL 
Ua  gave  up  the  paycfaological  fiedoiiara  of  UiU,  and  adopted 
inatead  a  poaition  which  may  be  deacribed  aa  ethical  hedmiiam, 
according  to  which  the  criterion  of  goodneaa  in  any  given  action 
ia  that  it  pioducei  the  grenteat  poaaibla  amount  ol  pleasure. 
lUa  bedonitm,  however,  a  not  confined  to  the  acU  (egiHstic}, 
but  iovelvcB  a  due  legard  to  tba  pleaaore  ol  otbcra,  and  h, 
thcrejore,  djatinguished  further  aa  imiveiaaliitic.  I^atly,  Stdg- 
wiek  tetuns  to '*         '     '*    ■'    ■  


Hb  chief  worio  are  Prbieititt  e/  PtSliai  Eamtmy  (I8t3.  ud  ed. 
IWI) ;  SH*t  emj  UiAai  i^Eattmit  Sci—u  (1885)  i  Owtaa  t/  Ht 
HitUry  if  EMa  (rSW.  jih  ed.  190),  eolaigid  Inini  hie  article 
ElHiciin  xhe  Ettcydefiiiiii  BriUtmita;  Elimtnu  if  Pelitia  (iBgl, 
and  ed.  1)97).  an  allempt  id  lupply  I'l  adequile  tieatiie  en  Ihe 


letieirirv 


, d  Bentham  and  MilL    The 

were  puUidied  pnaihuniiniJyi  PMguMy;  ill  Soft  aW 
(loojj;  iMInraim  llx  EMci  tj  T.  H.  Omn,  Ur  Btritrt 

md  J.  Uarlintau  (i«a);  Tit  Dadcpmtnl  at  Eartpm 


y/A, 


Hm). 


(1904);  Uelmt 


ITis  younger  brother,  Aatnus  Siucwici,  had  1  brilliant  school 
and  univerMly  career,  being  lecond  daaslc  at  Cambridge  in  iS6j 
and  becoming  fellow  of  Trinily ;  but  he  devoted  hirosell  thence- 
forth mainly  to  work  as  a  leicher.  After  being  for  many  yean 
a  master  at  Rugby,  he  became  ia  18S3  fdlon  and  tutor  of  Cerpui, 
Oiford;  and  from  1894  to  ipod  waa  Reader  In  Greek  hi  the  uni- 
versity. He  published  a  number  of  admirable  classical  school- 
books,  including  Griek  Proit  (1876)  and  Grak  Yoit  (iSSi), 
and  teils  (I'irfi/,  1890;  Atukylui,  iSSo-igoj),  and  waa  wjl 


the  . 


id  he  also  play 


influeni 


Klal  and  political  move- 


A  Ua«.       , 

coUabDratiwi  of  his  wi 

IIDI-BSL-ABBn,  chief  I 
depaifmenl  o[  Onn,  Algeria,  48  m.  by  rail  5.  of  Oran,  isji  lU 
above  the  sea,  en  the  right  hank  of  the  Mekerra.  Fop.  (1906)  of 
the  town,  34,494  (of  whom  three-fourths  are  French  or  Spaniards); 
si  the  commune,  aD,oM;  al  the  anDndissement,  whidi  includea 
17  commiuiei,  98,309-  The  town,  which  ocmpjesao  Important 
siraiegic  position  in  Ihe  plain  dominated  by  the  escaipmenti  of 
Houni  Teuala,  ha*  banaek  accoiBmodaiian  (or  Sooo  troopa,  ud 
ia  the  headquarter!  ol  the  1"  t^giment  Ctranger,  one  ol  the  Iwo 
leglmenla  kmwn  as  the  Foreign  Legion.  It  is  encircled  by  a 
crenellaied  and  batlioned  wall  with  a  (osic,  and  has  four  gilci, 
named  alter  Oran,  Dda,  Mascara  and  Tiemcen  reipeclivcly. 

travene  the  tnwn  east  10  west  and  north  to  south,  Ihe  liltel 
dividing  iheeivil  (nnn  Ihe  miliiijy  quirien.  There  are  numtroua 
fooniains  fed  by  the  Uckerra.  Sidi-bel. Abbes  is  also  an  im- 
portanl  agricultural  centre,  wheat,  lobacco  and  alfa  being  the 
chkl  attklti  of  Ind*.    There  ace  numeious  vineyards  and  ^va- 
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gtovn  m  Ok  vIdaAjr.' '  Tie  lawn,  fmmded  by  the  Ficncli, 
dcriv«9  lu  DMbc  Item  the  kubbn  (lorab)  of  i  manbout  —  * 
SUi-bd-Abbo,  anr  which  a  ledaubL  wu  (onilnicted  1^  i 
Bcden  in  iSfj-  "^^  '■(■  "^  ^^  tom,  foimeily  ■  immp,  bu 
bBen  tboniu^ilr  dnined.  .Tha  summiuliiig  cmuitiy  it  hMlIhy, 
icrtik  and  popvioiu. 

'  SIDKDIITH,   BEXRT  ADDmOIOH,'  IBT  Vacaum'  (i7sr- 
1844),    Frjlith   aiBlesman,   loa  of  Dr  AsLhoDy   Addtngtan, 
ms  boni  on  the  joth  of  Mty  1757.    Educued  it  WinchoUr 
CttHegt  and  BTaaenoK  CoUc^,  Osimd,  ha  graduated  ia  177ft, 
ud  took  the  chancdlor^  prize  for  an  Engliih  cHay  in 
Owing  lo  hii  fatendihip  with  WiUiam  Pitt  he  liuned  his  alti 
to  potitio,  and  after  hia  etectioD  ai  member  of  parliaraeiit  fi^ 
Devizes  in  1784  gavel  lilenC  but  steady  xipport  lothe 
«1  his. friend.    By  dcce  attention  to  his  parUanentai 
he  obtained  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  lules  and  pnxxdi 
Bouse  of  Commons,  and  Ibis  fact  tngethtr  with  his  intimacy 
with  Piit,  and  his  geneiaJ  pepuUrity,  KCimd  bl>  tlectloi 
SpeakR  in  June  17&9.    Like  his  predeceut^a,  Addingtoa  1 
(inued  to  be  a  partisan  after  his  acceptance  ai  tliis  office,  t 
part  at  times  in  debate  when  the  house  was  Tn  committee; 
on  one  ocr:auon  lus  partiality  allowed  ^1t  to  disregaid  the 
authority  of  the  chair.   He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  George  III-, 
and  in  the  royal  interest  tried  10  induce  Pitt  to  withdraw  bis 
plnposal  for  a  further  instalment  of  relief  lo  Roman  Catholics. 
Rather  than  ^ve  way  on  this  question  Pitt  resigned  office  early 
in  1801,  when  both  he  and  the  king  urged  Addinglon  to  form 
>  govemmenl.     Addinglon  consented,  and  after  tome  delay 
caused  by  the  king's  illness,  and  by    '         ' 


treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  cichcqt 
new  prime  minister,  who  was  specially  acceptable  to  George, 
was  loyally  supported  by  Pitt;  and  his  first  important  work, 
tbc  CDncluuon  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  March  iSoi,  made  him 
popular  In  the  country,  Signs,  however,  were  not  wanting  that 
the  peace  would  Boon  be  broken,  and  Pitt,  dissatislied  wiUi  the 
ministry  fiir  ignoring  the  threatening  attitude  of  Napoleon,  and 
T"P^T"g  no  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  withdrew  his 
Support-  Addmgtonthen  tobksteps  to  strengthen  the  farces  of 
'the  crown,  and  suggested  to  Pitt  that  he  should  join  the  cabinet 
and  that'  both  should  serve  under  a  new  prime  minister-  This 
offer  was  declined,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  Addington's  subsequent 
propoaal  10  serve  under  Pitt.  When  the  struggle  wilh  France 
was  renewed  in  May  1803,  it  became  evident  thai  as  a  war 
minister  Addinglon  was  not  a  success;  and  when  Ktt  became 
openly  hostile,  Ibe  coMUnufd  confidtnce  of  the  king  and  ol  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  suffiricni  rounier- 
poiie  u>  the  ministry's  waning  piestige.  Allhougfa  carelul  and 
industrious,  Addinglon  had  no  brilliant  qualities,  and  his  medi- 
ocrity affoidcd  opponunily  for  atlatk  by  his  encmifs.  Owing 
to  his  father's  profession  he  was  called  in  derision  "  the  docior," 
and  George  Canning,  who  wrote  satirical  vciscs  at  his  eipense, 
referred  to  him  on  one  occasion  as  "  happy  Britain's  guardian 
gander."  Without  waiting  for  defeat  in  the  House  he  resigned 
office  in  April  1B04,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  party  known 
U  Ibe  "  kmg's  friends."  Pitt,  who  now  relumed  to  office,  was 
loon  [Tconciled  with  his  old  friend;  in  January  iSes  Addinglon 
wu  created  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  became  lord  ptesldeni  of 
the  council.  He  fell  aggrieved,  however,  because  his  friends 
were  not  ^ven  a  larger  share  of  power,  and  when  Pitt  complained 
because  some  ol  ihem  voted  against  the  ministry,  Sidmouth  left 
thecabinel  in  July  1805.  In  February  iSofr  he  became  lord  privy 
seal  in  Ihe  mintsliyof  Fox  and  GrenvJUe,  but  rtsigntd  early  in 
iSoT  when  the  govemmenl  proposed  lo  throw  open  commissioni 


lord  presiden 
ministry  was 


1B13  he  joine 


the  goveramenl  policy,  foi 


the  cabinet  of  Spencer  Perceval  as 
becoming  home  lecretary  when  the 
r  the  earl  of  liverpoot  in  the  follow- 
ig  which  he  held  this  office  coincided 
1  an»ng  the  labouring  daises,  and 
which  be  waa  mainly  responsible, 
In  1817  lbs  Habesa  Corpus  An 


was  mainly  n^osHble  far  the  policy  ottbadinl  m  the  "  Si  AOi ' 
eS  liig.  In  Decoibet  iSji  Sidmouth  naignad  hii  office,  but 
remained  a  membv  of  llw  obiaet  withost  affidtt  dalle*  nolil 

■8j4,»li«lii.iMigniiilni»tnglnht.Htmi[—..lj.<lk.,1i,r.y>iti,.B 

ol  the  indspeodeoceof  BncMi  AinL  s-t— j-uiy  be  ink 
ray  little  part  In  public  tflain;  but  tna  to  hit  cariitr  prtndpki 
he  spoke  against  Catholic  emUcqialioa  Id  Apnl  iSt«,  mi  voted 
a^insttheRefomtBillinigji.  He  died  at  his  raideKe  im  Rich- 
mond Park  on  iha  ijlh  of  February  1844,  and  was  buriad  at 
Mortlake.  Ini7BibemactiedIinukldary,daii^ftef  of  Leonard 
Hammond  <A  Cbetm,  Surrey,  who  died  in  iSi  i,  leaving  a 


tu&en  by  conqurisoa  with  Ihe  great  men  of  his  age,  bul  he  «ai 
honest  and  courageous  in  his  opioions,  byal  to  hia  friends,  asd 
devoted  to  church  and  state. 

The  and  Mscouat  Sidmouth  (i704^iSfia)  waa  a  detgyman  of 
the  Church  of  £n^and;bowiasua  aded  aajrd  Viacoont  by  his 
son,  William  Wells  Addinglon  (b.  i8a4}- 

See  Hon-  C.  Prilew,  Lifi  <^  SUmmll,  [Londoo.  1847);  Uid  loha 

RuHll.  Idfi  ojuf  TiiBa  o/  C.  J.  Fat  (Loadoo.  iB»-ie66);  Ead 

Slanhope.iifto/Pju (London-  iMi-iSwliSlr G.  CLewii  Eiioa 

m  lilt  AiraSnislnitimi  »}  CrnU  Brifain  (London.  1864):  Spennr 

Walpole./fijrery  11/ ^tfaiij  (London.  Ig^g-iMt)-      (A.  W.  H.*)   ■ 

SIDMOUTB,  a  market  town  and  waiering-flice  in  the  Honiieo 

pailiinenlary  divisioo  oi  Devonshire.  Eo^tnd,  on  the  river  Sid 

and  the  English  Channel,  167!  ra.  W.  by  S.  ol  Loojon,  by  the 

London  &  Sonth-Westera  rafiway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901} 

Lying  in  a  hoUow,  the  town  is  ahtit  in  by  hills  which  to- 

e  in  the  (or^andaol  Salcombcand  Ui^  Feak.two  sheer  cUfit 

eep  red  cc4our.    The  shore  Hoe  carves  sway,  beyond  these, 

westward  10  the  Start  and  eaalward  to  nntland—holh  visiUs 

Sidmouth  beach.    The  restored  chui^  of  St  Nicholas 

g  from  the  r jth  century,  though  much  altered  in  the  i  ;lh, 

ins  a  window  pven  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1866  in  m«nory 

r  father,  Ihe  duke  of  Kent,  who  lived  al  Wocdbrook  Glen, 

dose  by,  and  died  therein  iKie.   An  esplanade  is  built  along  Ihe 

-vail,  and  the  town  possesses  gell  linka  and  other  ncreaiioa 

unds.    The  bathing  is  good,  the  dlmale  warm.    Formeriy  of 

le  importance.  Ihe  bsrbobr  on  no  koger  be  entered  by  large 

lels,  and  goods  are  Iraiuhipped  into  Sal-boUoDied  liters 

conveyance  ashore.    Fishing  is  extensively  ixrried  on  and 

lie  fain  an  held.  latheijihcenturySidmouthwasabraini^ 

governed  by  a  port-n«ve.     Tradition  tells  of  an  olda  lews 

buried  under  the  tea;  arni  Roman  coins  and  other  reaaliks  hare 

been  wuhed  up  on  the  beach.    Tncea  of  an  andent  OBp  odM 

I  Hi^  Feali. 

fllDHBY    (or   Syomv),    ALQERHON    (ifi»-i6S]),    EogliA 

politician,  second  son  of  Robert,  ind  eall  ol  Leicester,  and  ol 

Doiolhy  Percy.<bugfaier  of  Henry,qih  earl  of  Northumberland, 

wu  bom  at  Pensburat.  Kent,  in  iGii.    As  a  boy  he  showed 

much  talent,  which  wi*  carefully  tnined  under  his  father's  eye- 

'     1631  wilh  his  elder  bralher  nillip  he  accompanied  hts  father 

his  mission  as  ambassador  eilraordinary  to  Christian  JV.of 

imark,  whom  he  saw  at  Rcnddwrg.    In  May  I6j6  Sidn^ 

it  with  his  father  to  Paria,  where  he  became  a  generid  favourite 

from  there  lo  Rome.    In  Odober  1B41  he  was  given  a  troop 

lis  lather^  regiment  in  Ireland.  o(  which  bis  brother,  know* 

;.ord  Ijsle,  was  in  cannund.    In  August  lOij  the  hmtben 

imcd  to  England.    AI  Chester  Iheir  horses  were  taken  by  ihe 

Royahsls,  whereupon  Ibsy  again  pul  out  10  sea  asd  landed 

"  LivnpooL    UtK  they  WCN  dttalocd  by 


ooauninioiKn.  uul  t^  ihtfn  Mat  up  ta  I^Midon  for  ute  cuslody. 

fnmi  Ibit  time  he  utkntly  ■tUthcd  himtdi  lo  the  Parliainentajy 
cause,  Od  the  iDlhoEMay  [644  hewu  nuuje  ciplain  ol  hone  ui ' 
Muchesl«'s  inny,  undec  Ihe  Eutem  As»idalian.  He  «u 
ihortly  »(tenr»rd»  made  lienlennit-colanel,  and  tharged  al  liw 
bead  of  ha  resinient  at  Manton  Mooc  (>nd  July),  where  be  was 
wounded  and  rescued  with  difficulty.  On  the  nd  of  April  1645 
he  was  given  Ibc  command  of  a  cavaliy  retimcat  in  Cromwell'i 
divuioB  of  Fairiai'i  army,  was  appointed  goveraot  of  Chicbeilcr 
on  10th  May»  and  in  DHtmber  was  returned  to  parJiamenl  foi 
Caidia.  In  July  1646  he  west  U>  Iceland,  where  his  bnHbei 
was  tard-lieutenaat,  and  wai  made  lieuienant^gciicTaJ  of  bon« 
[n  tbaJ  kkifdom  aid  fovemor  of  Dublin,  Leaving  London  on 
isl  of  Fcbniaiy  1647,  Sidney  anivcd  at  Cork  on  the  land.  Be 
was  loon  (Slh  April),  however,  recalled  by  a  nsolution  of  the 
House  paaed  thmush  the  intemt  of  L«d  Inchiquin.  On  the 
Itb  ol  Uay  be  received  the  tbaniu  of  ihe  Hd)i»  of  Cominont. 
On  Ibe  Ijth  of  Octsbcr  164B  be  was  made  lieutenant  of  Dover 
castle,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  appointed  covcn^r-  He 
was  at  Ebis  tim«  identiOed  with  the  Independents  aa  opposed  to 
tbe  Presbyterian  party.  He  was  nominated  one  of  tbe  coin- 
miflBionen  in  try  Charles  L,  but  look  no  port  in  Ibe  trial,  retiring' 
to  Fouhuist  until  KDtence  .wai  pronounced.  That  Sidney 
spptoved  of  the  trial,  ibou^  not  of  the  sentence,  Ibeie  can. 
however,  be  liule  doubt,  far  in  Copenhafen  he  publicly  and 
vifforousiy  expicBed  his  concumacc.    On  Ihe  isth  of  May  1649 

and  for  regulatlog  Ibe  election  of  future  parliamenti.  Sidney  hnt 
tbe  ^vemanhq>  of  Dover,  however.  En  March  1651,  in  conse- 
quence, apparently,  of  a  quarrei  with  his  onkecs.  lie  then  went 
10  the  Hague,  when  he  quirreiled  with  I>inl  Odonl  at  play, 
and  a  duel  was  only  [Hevcnlcd  by  thail  friends.  He  returned  to 
England  in  ihe  autumn,  and  henceforward  took  an  active  shore 
bl  parliamectaiy  work-  On  the  isth  of  November  Sidney  was 
elected  on  the  couoca  of  stale  and  was  evidently  greatly  con- 
lidered.  In  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  however,  he  utterly  re- 
fused all  concurrence,  nor  would  he  leave  his  place  in  parliament 
eicepc  by  force  when  CrtHnwell  dispersed  it  on  Ihe  loch  of  April 
i6S3-  He  immediately  retired  lo  Penshunt,  where  he  wascon< 
cemed  chiefly  wilh  family  aOain.  In  iba  he  again  went  to  tbe 
Hague,  and  there  became  closely  acnuaintid  wilh  De  Witt. 
Ob  his  return  he  kepi  entirely  aloot  from  public  lifain,  and  it  is 
lo  this  period  that  the  £lMy  on  Lerx  is  ascribed. 

Upon  tbe  leatonlion  of  the  Long  FerUament.  in  May  itsv, 
Sidney  a^n  tocdc  bis  seat,  and  was  placed  on  tbe  onmcil  of  slate. 
He  sfaowed  bimaelf  in  thb  oflice  etpeciaUy  anidous  that  the 
military  power  should  be  duly  Bubordinated  to  the  dviL  la  Juae 
be  was  appointed  one  of  Ibree  cMjimissrofiers  to  mediate  for  a 
peace  between  Denmark,  ssppoiled  by  Holland,  and  Sweden. 
He  was  prabably  intended  to  watch  (he  conduct  v!  his  coUeaguc, 
Admiral  Montagu  (afterwards  1st  carl  of  Sondvicii),  who  wis  in 
onounand  of  tbe  Baltic  squadion-  Of  his  character  we  have 
jui  interesting  notice  from  Whilelecke,  wiu  refused  to  accompany 
him  cm  tbe  gniund  of  bis  "overruling  lempcr  and  height." 
Upon  the  conduHin  of  Ibe  treaty  he  went  to  Stockholm  as 
pleibpoUntiary ;  and  in  bMb  capadtia  he  behaved  with 
fenhuioa  and  addros.  Wben  the  restoratkmol  Chirln  II.  took 
place  Sidney  left  Sweden,  on  th*  iSih  oE  June  iA6e,  bringinf 
wilh  him  from  the  kintt  of  Swoien  •  rich  present  in  leatimnny 
of  (be  edimation  in  whicb  he  wo*  held.  Sidney  wait£rstto 
Cecenbagin.  and  then,  being  doubtftil  aS  his  reception  by  the 
Eogiish  oouct,  settled  at  Hamburg.  Fmip  thm  he  wrote  a 
celebrated  letter  vindicating  bb  conduct,  w^ich  will  be  found  in 
Ihe  Somen  Traclj,  He  ^«t^y  aftemaidi  left  Hambnrg,  and 
passed  thtou^  Genziany  by  way  of  Venice  to  Rome.  His  sliy 
Ibere,  howevs,  wan  embittered  by  iDttuudentaBdings  with  his 
father  and  conse(|uent  straits  for  money.  Hve  ihiUings  a  day, 
be  nyi,  served  him  and  two  men  very  well  (or  meal,  drink  and 
bring.  HedevotedblmieUlalbestudyol  books.birdiindireei, 
'  ■  ■  n  solitude  being  Isrgoly  ' 


where  lie  visited  Ludlow,  asd  caiM  to  Brani 
where  hi)  iwrtniit  wit  painted  by  van  Egmondt;  it  a  cow  at 
Peoahunt.  He  had  thoughts  of  joining  the  imperial  fcrvice, 
and  oSertd  to  transport  from  Engludalndy  of  theoldConunon- 
wealth  men;  but  this  was  refused  by  the  English  court.  It  ii 
slated  that  the  enmity  against  him  waaao  great  that  now,  asm 
other  Dccuiont,  atierapit  were  made  to  assassinate  him.  On  the 
bteakiag  out  of  tlie  Dutch  nu,  Sidney,  who  was  at  the  Hague, 
urged  an  invasion  of  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  offered  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Enghind  on  rec*^ 
of  100,000  crowns.  Unable,  however,  to  cnne  10  terms  with  the 
French  government,  he  once  more  went  into  retirement  in,  1^66,-^ 
this  time  to  the  south  of  France.  In  August  1670  he  was  again  in 
Paris,  and  Arlington  proposed  that  Ite  ^lould  receive  a  pension 
from  Louis;  Charles  11.  agreed,  but  insisted  that  Sidney  should 
return  to  Languedoa  In  illnsiratioa  Of  his  iDStere  principles  it 
is  related  that,  Louis  having  taken  a  fancy  to  a  horse  belonging  to 
possessing  it,  Sidney  shot  tbe  irdnutwlKh 


a  li«  ct 


e,  had  sei.'ed  1 


shoidd  not  be  mastered  by  a  king  of  siava."  His  father  was  now 
very  ill,  and  after  much  difbculty  Sidney  obtained  leave  to  c<4De 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1677.  Lord  Leioestec  died  fa 
Kovcmber;  and  legal  business  connected  with  other  portiOM 
ci  the  succession  detained  Sidney  from  returning  to  France  as  be 
had  intended.  He  soon  became  involved  in  political  intrigue, 
jtnning,  in  gmetal;  the  country  party,  and  holding  cloee  com- 
munication aith  Barillon,  the  Frtncb  ambassador.  In  tbe 
beginning  of  1670  he  stood  for  Guildford,  and  was  warmly 
"I'ilUam  Penn,  wilh  whom  he  had  long  been  in-, 
rhom  he  is  laid  (11  is  now  thought,  erroneously) 
to  have  auorded  assiiiaoce  in  draiving  up  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  defeated  by  court  in£uence,  and  bis 
petition  lo  the  House,  complaining  of  an  undue  return,  never 
came  to  a  decbioo.  His  ItUtri  U  Htny  Steilt,  written  at  this 
period,  are  of  great  intemt.  He  was  in  Paris,  apparently  only 
for  a  short  whDe,  inNovembei  1679.  Into  the  pracculion  of  the 
Popish  Plot  Sidney  threw  himself  warmly,  and  was  among  those 
who  baked  lo  Monmouth,  latbei  thin  lo  Oiasge.  to  take  the 
place  of  James  in  the  tuccenion,  though  he  aflerwatda  die-! 
claimed  all  interest  in  tuch  a  question.  He  now  Hood  for 
Bramber  (Sussex),  again  with  Penn'*  support,  and  a  double 
retun  was  made.  He  is  reported  on  Ihc  10th  of  August  itjgtd 
being  dected  for  Amersham  (Buckingham]  wilh  Sir  Roger  HilL' 
When  parliament  met,  however,  in  October  16B0,  his  election  wb« 
dedaied  void.  But  now,  under  the  idea  that  an  alliance  between 
Chailei  and  Orange  would  be  more  hostile  to  Eo|^  liberty 
than  would  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  he  acted  with 
Bariilon  in  influencing  memhen  cj  parliament  in  this  seose,  and 
is  twice  mentioned  as  receiving  the  sum  of  50D  guineas  from  tbe 
■mbiaaador.  Of  this  there  is  no  actual  ptoof,  sod  it  is  quile 
poesible  that  Barfllon  entered  sums  b  hit  accounts  with  Louis 
which  he  never  paid  away.  In  any  case  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Sidney  is  not  charged  with  receiving  money  for  advocating 
opinions  which  he  did  not  enlhusiasUcally  hold. 

Upon  tbe  disaoluiion  of  the  Ust  of  Charl«a*s  parliaments 
Ibe  king  issued  a  tusUGcatoiy  declaration.  This  was  at  once 
answered  by  a  paper  entitled  A  Jini  onif  Uaitil  yinditalitH, 
Ire,  the  first  sketch  of  which  is  imputed  to  Sidney.  It  was  then, 
too.  that  his  most  celebrated  production,  the  Disaiasa  Con- 
ctmiag  Cncnatieti),  was  concluded,  in  which  he  upholds  Ih* 

positions  from  end  to  end.  In  especial  he  vindicates  tbe  pro- 
priety of  resistance  to  Idngty  oppres^on  or  misrule,  upholds  Ihc 
existence  of  an  hereditary  nobility  interested  in  their  country^ 
good  as  the  ErmesL  barrier  against  such  oppression,  and  raiiii' 
tains  the  authi»ity  of  parliamcQU.  In  each  pdiit  Ihe  En^idl 
oonstitution,  which  he  ardently  admires,  is,  he  layi,  auflering: 
the  prerogatives  of  the  cnrwn  are  diqiroportioutely  great; 
the  peerage  has  been  degraded  by  new  creationti  and  pulia- 


For  a  long  while  Sidney  kept  himself  aloof  tt 
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creased.     In  16^3  he  left  Italy,  pused  through  Svritrrtand,  1  Hip-iwh,  to  whom  be  was  introduced  by  l«rd  Howard.  / 


SIDNEY,  SIR  HENRY 


IbedoilhoIShaluibuty,  fatnnnRr,inNciireii(ber  i6gi,hs  entered 
Into  the  conincnccs  held  betlrsen  Monmoulb,  Runcll,  Euci, 
Hunpdea  uid  oLhen.  Thit  treuoiubte  tilk  went  on  Kcnu 
ceniiB,  but  it  a  prolnble  that  nmllora  wml  no  larther.  The 
witchEulness  ol  the  court  wu,  bowEvcr,  Broiued,  and  on  the 
discoveiy  ot  the  Rye  Houw  fiat,  Sidney,  who  hid  nlwiyi  been 
regarded  in  a  vague  way  as  duigeroui,  waa  airested  while  at 
dinner  on  the  20lh  of  June  1683*    Kii  papen  were  earned  oS, 

to  'n^w*''''^  a  charge.  Jeffieyii,  however,  was  nude  lord  chief- 
justice  in  September;  a  Jury  wai  packed;  and,  tita  couulta- 
tioni  between  the  judge  and  the  crown  tawycia,  Sidney  was 
bfou^t  to  lalen  to  the  huUctment  on  the  7th  ot  November. 
The  trial  begia  on  the  iiit  of  November:  Sidney  was  nfused  a 
copy  of  tht  indictment.  In  direct  violaiian  of  lav,  and  he  was 
ttfused  the  aaiitance  of  counsel  Hearsay  evidence  and  the 
erjured  informer  Lord  Howard,  wbom  Sidney 


ohisir 


foond  in  Sidney's  study,  and  supp«ed  only  to  be  In  his  hand- 
writing, iQ  wiiich  the  lawiulncas  of  resistance  to  oppression  was 
upheld,  were  nest  itlied  on.  He  was  indicted  for  '■  conspiring 
ud  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.^'  Sidney  conducted  his 
case  IhroughouE  with  great  skill;  he  pointed  especially  to  the 
fact  that  Lord  Howard,  whoso  character  he  easily  tore  u  shreds. 


cquired  two,  that  the  treason  ws 
o  proof  had  been  given  that  tl 


connected  with  thechatge.  Against  the  determination  Id  secure 
>  conviction,  howtver,  his  courage,  doqucnce,  coolness  and  skill 
were  of  no  avail,  and  the  verdkt  of  "  guilty  "  was  given.  On 
the  ijth  of  Navember  Sdney  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
praying  for  an  audience,  whkh,  howevn,  under  the  infiumce  of 
JamesandJcfirtya.ChulesrduMd.  Onlhei61hhevasbraught 
up  for  judgment,  and  again  iosiitcd  on  the  illegality  of  his  <oa- 
viclion.  Upon  hearing  his  lenience  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  few  noble  and  beaulifu]  woids.  Jetlre/t  having  suggested 
that  his  mind  wu  disardetcd,  be  beld  out  his  hand  aad  bade  the 
chief-justice  feel  how  mini  and  steady  his  pulse  was.  By  the 
advice  ot  his  friends  be  presented  1  scauid  petition,  oSering, 
if  nleutd,  to  leave  the  Idngdom  at  once  and  for  ever.  The 
supposed  necessity,  however,  of  checking  the  hopes  of  Mou- 
mouth's  partisans  caused  the  king  to  be  inexorable.  The  last 
days  of  Sidney^s  life  were  spent  in  drawing  up  his  ^  p^tV  and 
In  discourse  with  Independent  mlnisterL  He  was  beheaded  on 
tbc  morning  of  the  7th  of  December  16S3.  His  remains  were 
buried  at  Tenshurst.  <0.  A.) 

tIDKET,  SIR  HENRT  (i5i»-t;g6},  lord  depoly  of  Inland, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Williajn  Sidney,  a  pmnuncnt  politician 
and  courtier  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIU.  and  Edward  VI., 
from  both  of  whom  ho  reciaved  extensive  grants  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  manor  of  Penshunt  in  Kent,  which  became  the 
principal  re^dence  of  the  family.  Henry  was  brought  up  at  court 
as  the  companion  of  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  King  Edwud 
VI. :  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favsor  of  the  sovereign 
throughout  the  nigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.  In  ijjfibewent  to 
Ireland  with  the  lord  deputy,  the  eatt  o(  Sussci,  who  in  the 
previous  year  had  marrieil  his  sister  Ftaoees  Sidney;  and  from 
(he  6i»t  he  had  a  brge  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  military  measures  taken  by  his  brother-in-law 
for  bringing  \he  native  Irish  chieftains  into  submiaiion  to  the 
En^sh  Crown.  In  the  course  of  the  lord  deputy's  Ulster 
eipcdition  in  1557  Sidney  devastated  the  island  of  Etatblin;  and 
during  the  absence  of  Sussei  in  England  in  the  following  year 
Sidney  was  charged  with  the  sole  lEsponsibility  for  the  govem- 
■nent  nf  Ireland,  which  he  conducted  with  marked  abihty  and 
succeB,     A  second  absence  of  the  kird  deputy  from  Irebnd. 


'lb,  Ibre> 
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redoubtable  chieftain  till  Sutatn  rAactanlly  returned  to  fab 
duties  in  August  ij;<>.  About  the  same  tine  Sidney  resigned 
his  office  of  vice-treasurer  of  IiTtand  on  being  appointed  president 
of  the  Welsh  Mardtes,  and  for  the  neil  few  years  he  resided 
chiclly  at  Ludlow  Castle,  with  frequent  vists  to  the  court  is 

In  r  jA;  Kdney  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  plaa 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  who  had  succeeded  the  eaii  of  Sussex  iq 
the  previous  year.  He  found  (he  country  m  a  nwre  impoverished 
and  more  turbulent  condilioa  than  when  he  kit  11,  the  chief 
disturbbig  factor  behig  Shane  O'Neill  <n  Ulucr.  With  difficulty 
ho  persuaded  Etiaabcih  to  sanction  vigoenus  measures  against 
O'Neill;  and  although  the  latter  succestidly  avoided  a  decisve 
encounler,  Sidney  rcslored  O'Neill's  rival  Calvagh  CDonndl 
to  his  ri^ts,  and  established  an  English  garrison  at  Derry  which 
did  something  to  maintain  order.  In  ijfij  Shane  waa  murdered 
Donnells  of  Antrim  (see  OIMetll),  end  Sidney  wu 


oulh.  wl 


and  determination  he  arranged  the  quartrl  b< 
Desmond  and  Ormonde,  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  other  di^ 
lurhcn  of  the  peace;  then,  reluming  10  Ulster,  he  compdlol 
Turiough  Luuieach  0-Ncl!l,  Shanc'i  lucosMt  jn  the  ckn  chief- 
tainship, to  nuke  submission,  and  placed  garrisons  at  BelfoM 
and  Carrickfergus  to  overawe  TyrBne  and  tlie  Glynn*.  In  tht 
autumn  of  1567  Sidney  went  to  England,  and  was  absent  from 
Irdand  for  the  next  ten  months.  On  his  return  he  ur^ed  upMI 
Cecil  the  necessity  for  measures  to  Improve  the  econonic  cos^ 
dition  of  Ireland,  to  open  up  the  country  by  the  constmctfoB  af 
toadl  and  bridges,  to  replace  the  Ulster  tribal  inslitutioni  by  ■ 
system  of  freehold  land  tenure,  and  to  repress  the  ceaseless 
diSDnler  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the  idand.  In  pursuaiKcoC 
this  policy  Sidney  dealt  sevcrdy  with  the  unruly  Butlers  in 
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ittalatedby  an  act  of  theltlsh  parliar 
ileps  were  taken  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
nent  was  given  to  Pratettant  tefugeta  from  the  Netl 
letlle  in  Ireland. 

Sidney  left  Ireluid  fn  ts; I, aggrieved  bythesUghta] 
if  his  statesmanship  shown  1^  the  qaeenj  but  he  ntor 
n  September  157;  with  iacrEased  pow«n  arul  cenei 


lyal  approval,  t 

Sorley  Boy  MacDonn'ell  U.i.)  w 
Having  to  some  extent  pacifiei 
repaired  to  the  south,  • 


MacQnlllta*  of  the  Route  oad 
re  the  chief  foOMMmoidiiMda, 
this  nortbem  lenftny,  Sidney 
I  equally  succenful  hi  nukiac 


irity  respected.  He  left  his  nuj^  or 
areasoi  ihtislandby  makmgshiredivisionsonineuigiiiDinotKL 
At  an  earlier  period  he  had  already  in  the  north  cofahiDcd  tiM 
districts  of  the  Ardes  and  Oandeboye  to  fotai  the  county  oi 
Carrickfergus,  and  had  convened  the  country  ol  the  O'EaiteUa 

policy  in  Connaugh t.  where  the  ancient  Irish  district  of  Thomond 
become  the  county  ClsR,  and  the  counties  of  Galwaj,  Mayo, 
Sligo  and  Roscommon  were  alw  ddimlted.  He  auf^rTiBed  a 
rebellion  headed  by  the  earl  of  Ctanticarde  and  his  sons  in  IS16, 
and  hunted  Roiy  O'More  to  bis  death  two  years  lata.  Meanticae 
Sidney's  melbods  of  taution  had  caused  discontent  among 
the  gentry  of  the  Pale,  who  carried  their  grievances  to  Queen 
Elisabeth,  Greatly  to  Sidney's  chagrin  the  queen  censured  hi> 
eitravagance,  and  notwithsUnding  his  distinguished  services 
to  the  crown  he  was  recalled  In  SqHember  ijiB,  and  was  coldly 
received  hy  Eliiabeth,  He  lived  chiefly  at  Ludlow  Castle  lot 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  periorming  his  duties  as  piesident  ol 
the  Welsh  Mardtes,  and  died  there  on  the  jlh  of  May  i  ;«6. 

he  ablest  statesnsn  charged  with  the 
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icuous  eiampla  of  the  ingtalitude  of  Elizabeth.  Sidney 
srriedin  tsji  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
orthumberland,  by  w4iom  hehad  three  sous  and  four  dan^ters. 
la  ddest  son  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney  («.>,),  tad  bla  Iccsed  was 
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KolMit  Sdoey,  i it  earl  of  Ucmct  (ft.);  hi*  dtughicr  Hvy 
■urried  Heniy  Hnbnt,  md  lu-lof  Pembrok 
her  usduiDn  wilh  her  brother  Philip  wa 
oelebnud  wi  •  ■       ■       ■       - 

5a  Calemlar  if  SUU  Faf 


■f  u  l<iUini.  Hnry  VIII. 


uit  tflrdtm 


of  Aviai  Raiirti  ci  OiMni.ranttibv' 
(ThibMn,  I»a9) ;  Sir  J.  T.  Cilhm,  Hu 
(Lhiblio,  iMsii  J.  A.  Fnnidc.  KiUurf 


Si.^^. 


_..  .J.  iiL  (6  H<l^>  London,  1B07I:     Riclunl 

BlIwcU,  Irdand  unirr  lln  Tmim  (1  vola..  LandoD,  iBBt):  Caliniar 
d/:}iu«(I  Rsinli  11/ ZlnUi'ii.  ntitcd^y  Sir  J.  T.  Cilbm,  vok  i.  and  ii. 
.t,...        „,     „.     . _    J... '  ■•„  Vtan}f  if  Irtlaid 

"b.'j.  M.)    ' 

niHIIT,  SIR  PBILIP  (iJS4'l5S6),  Eii|lBh  poet,  uilsmin 
utd  tiddler,  eldest  ion  of  Sir  Hnuy  Sldiw/  and  hii  wile  Kary 
Dudle]',  wu  born  U  Pcnifaunt  on  the  joih  of  November  1J54. 
His  r»ther,  Sir  Htnty  Sidney  (1519-1586).  nu  Ihree  liins  iotd 
deptily  of  Tieland,  and  in  1560  became  lord  president  of  Waiu. 
Philip  Sidney'i  childhood  wai  spent  at  Peniburst;  and  before  he 
bad  compleled  hia  tenth  year  he  wai  nominated  by  hli  fatliM 
lay  rccCDTOt  Whilford,  FlintsMre.  Adeputy  was  appointed,  and 
ThOip  enjoyed  the  revenue  of  The  benefice  for  thereat  o[  his  Life, 
Ontbei;lho[OFlabtr  i564hevaienicRdatShriewaburytdwoi, 
Dol  far  (rom  h[s  fatber'i  official  rHidrnce  a  t  Ludlo*  Cuik,  on  ihe 
same  day  wilh  hb  life-long  friend  and  £nt  blographn,  Fulhe 
Grevtile.  An  aflrctionale  letter  oi  advice  fiom  his  father  and 
nother,  written  about  1565,  was  pmerved  and  printed  in  T591 
(A  Very  Cully  LtOtr  .  .  .  ).  In  i;M  Sidney  was  sent  10  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  formed  Juting  friendships  with 
Richard  Hakluyl  and  William  Camden.  But  his  chief  companion 
was  Fuliie  Greville,  who  had  gDrw  to  Biwdgatos  Hall  (Pembrolie 
College).    Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  already  anxious  10  arrange 

to  his  uncle,  Ihe  eail  of  Leicester!  >n'd  Sir  William  Cecil  agreed 
to  a  beiiDihal  irith  his  daughter  Anne.  But  in  1571  ihe  match 
'was  brolen  off,  and  Anne  Cedl  married  Edward  Vere,  17th 
earl  of  Oxford.  In  that  year  Philip  left  Oxford,  and,  after  some 
months  spent  chiefly  al  court,  reeeived  the  queen's  leave  in  1571 
to  travel  abroad  "  for  bli  Mlainloi  (be  knowledge  of  for^iin 
languages." 

He  was  attached  to  the  suile  lA  the  eail  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
lent  to  Paris  in  that  year  to  negotiate  a  maniage  belween  Quocn 
Eliiabeth  and  the  due  d'Alen^n.  He  wag  in  Ihe  house  of  Sit 
Francis  Walstngham  la  Puk  doling  Ihe  maiHCte  of  Saint 
Banholomew,  and  the  evenls  he  wilnctted  no  doubt  iniemilied 
liis  always  miiiiant  Proteslaniism.  In  chatge  of  Dt  Watson, 
dean,  and  aficrwards  bishop,  of  Winchester,  he  left  Fads  foe 
Lorraine,  and  in  Mirth  of  the  neit  year  had  anivcd  in  Frankfort 
on  the  Main.  He  lodged  [here  in  the  houscot  the  learned  printer 
Andrew  Wechel,  among  whose  guests  was  also  Hubert  Languet. 
Fulke  Creville  describes  Philip  Sidney  when  a  schoolbi^  ai 
chatacleriMd  by  "  auch  ataidneas  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
grttvlly,  which  carried  graci  and  revcnnce  tar  above  greater 
yon."  "  Though  Hived  wilh  him.  and  knew  hin  from  a  diUd," 
be  says,  "  yet  I  never  knew  hint  other  than  a  man."  These 
qualities  attncietl  to  him  Ihe  friendship  of  grave  student*  of 
affairs,  and  in  France  he  formed  dose  canneiiom  with  the 
Huguenot  leaden.  Languet,  who  was  ah  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Proleslant  eiuse,  conceived  a  great  affection  for  the  younger 
man,  and  travelled  in  his  company  to  Vienna.  In  October  Sidney 
Icit  for  Italy,  having  first  of  all  entered  into  a  compact  with  his 
friend  to  write  every  week.  Thb  arrangement  »»»  not  alrtctiy 
observed,  but  Ibe  eitant  letters,  more  numerous  on  Lcnguet's 
aide  than  on  Sidney's,  afford  1  considerable  Insight  inloSidney's 
rnoral  and  political  development.  I^nguet's  Letters  abound 
with  sensible  and'  affectionate  advice  00  his  Studiet  tod  hb 
affaf  rt  generally. 

Sidney  tetiled  for  some  time  In  Venice,  and  In  Febratry  1574 
he  sat  to  Paolo  Veronese  for  a  portrarl.  destined  for  Languet. 
His'  friends  seem  to  have  feared  that  his  eeal  for  Protestantism 
might  be  corrupted  by  his  slay  in  Iialy,  and  Languet  ended 
rrotn  him  a  promise  that  he  would  noi  go  to  Rome.  In  July  he 
VBS  lerfoBsiy  ill,  and  Immedialely  on  liis  iccoveiy  atuted  tat 


Ifieniu.  From  then  be  accompanied  laagaet  to  Pi&nd,  when 
he  ii  said  to  have  been  asked  to  beonne  a  caodidate  for  the  vacant 
crawa.  On  Us  return  to  Vienna  he  fuUUcd  vague  dipbmatie 
duties  at  Ibe  imperial  court,  perfecting  himself  meanwhile, 
in  company  (rilli  Edward  Wotion,  In  the  art  of  honemanihip 
under  John  Pietro  Fugiiaao,  whoae  akiU  and  wit  he  celebniea 
in  the  opening  puagnpb  of  the  Dc/ina  ef  Paait.  He  addressed 
a  letter  tnm  Vienna  on  Ihe  stale  of  tSaira  to  lord  Burghiey, 
in  DecembcT  1574.  In  Ihe  spring  of  1 57s  he  followed  Ihccsun 
to  Prague,  wrbere  he  received  a  suminoiis  to  return  home,  ippu- 
entiy  becaw  Sir  Frukdi  Walsiaghun,  who  was  now  seoetaty  of 
state,  feared  that  Sidney  had  leanings  (0  CalhoL'dsm. 

His  BBter,  Mary  Sidney,  wss  now  at  court,  and  be  had  an 
iafluentii]  palion  in  his  unde,  the  eul  of  Leicester.  Ue  accom- 
panied the  qneenoB  one  <d  her  loyil  pragtascaloKenilvonh.and 
af terwaidt  to  CbaRley  CasOe,  the  snt  of  Walter  Devereui,  eari 
of  Essei.  The™  he  met  Petriope  Devereua,  the  "  Stella  "  of  the 
sonnets,  tbea  ■  duld  of  twelve.  Esei  went  to  Ireland  in  1 576  ■• 
M  hli  office  as  earl  marshal,  and  in  September  occurred  hit 
mysierloDS death.  PbilipSidneywas  in  Ireland  withhisfalberit 
the  lime.  Easet'on  his  deathbed  had  desiied  a  match  between 
Sidney  and  his  daughter  Penelope.  Sidney  was  often  binased 
wilh  debt,  and  seems  to  have  given  no  serious  thought  to  the- 
queaioo  foe  some  lime,  but  Edwird  Watcrhoose,  an  agent  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  writing  in  November  1576.  mentions  "  Ihe 
treaty  between  Mr  Philip  and  my  Lady  Penelope "  (Sidmty 
fti^i,  i,p.  147).  In  thospting  of  1577  Sidney  was  sent  locon- 
gralulate  Lotds,  tlie  new  elector  Palatine,  and  Rudolf  IL,  who 
hod  Ijecome  emperor  of  Gomaay.  He  Teceived  sJso  general  In- 
structloas  to  dlsoBS  with  various  piinca  the  advancement  of  Ihe 
Protestant  cause. 

After  meeting  Don  John  of  Aualiia  at  I«uvain,  March  1577, 
be  proceeded  to  Hefdelberg  and  Prague.  He  persuaded  Ihe 
elector's  brother,  John  Caiioiir,  to  considet  proposal!  lor  a 
league  oI  Protestant  princes,  and  also  far  4  niafenaa!  among 
the  Protestanl  cburchei.  At  Prague  he  ventureden  a  fairangue 
to  Ihe  emperor,  advocating  >  general  league  against  Spain  atul 
Rome.  Tills  address  naturally  produced  no  effect,  bnl  does  iu>t 
seem  10  have  brta  resented  as  much  as  might  have  been  eipccted. 
On  the  relum  Journey  he  visiled  William  of  Orange,  who  formed 
a  high  ofrinion  of  Sidney.  In  April  1J77  Mary  Sidney  married 
Henry 'Herbert,  ind  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  the  summer 
Philip  paid  Ihe  Gist  of  many  visits  lo  het  U  her  new  home  at 
WUiDD,  But  bter  in  tlie  year  he  waa  al  court  defending  his 
father's  Interests,  particularly  against  Ihe  tori  of  Ormonde,  who 
doing  all  he  conld  lo  pitjudice  Elizabeth  against  the  lord 

idney  drew  up  a  det^ed  defence  of  bis  father's  Irish  govern- 

It,  to  be  presented  to  the  queen.     A  rough  draft  of  four  of  the 

nsectionsof  this  treatise  is  preserved  in  the  British  jilus^um  ' 

(CB/iOft  US.,  Tiiua  B,  Kii.  pp^  ss7-s»),  and  even  in  in  frag- 

iry  condition  it  justiGes  Ihe  high  ealimale  formed  of  il 

by  Edward  Waterhouse  (Sidtiey  Papira,  p.  iiS).   Sidney  watched 

'  '1  interest  the  development  of  affain  in  the  Nelhetlanda,  but 

fuilyoccupied  In  defending  hit  father's  inteiesuai  court.  Hs 

lealsoincloseconlad  wilh  many  men  of  letters.    In  i57She 

Edmund  Spenser,  who  In  Ibe  next  year  dedicated  to  him 

Sirftmiii  CaiinJai.    Wilh  Sit  Edward  Dyer  he  waa  ■ 

nber  of  the  Areopagus,  i  sodeiy  which  sought  to  inlmduce 

danicil  metres  imo  English  verse,  and  many  strange  eaperi- 

:nts  were  ihe  mull.     In  1578  ibe  earl  of  Leicester  entetKined 

iiibcih  at  Waosiead,  Fasei,  wilh  a  masqoe.  TMi  Uiy  ^  On 

ty,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Philip  ^ney.     But  though 

Iney  enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  ihe  queen's  fa vevr,  he  waanol 

permiiied  id  gratify  his  desire  for  active  employment.     He  va* 

already  more  or  Icia  Involved  in  the  di^ace  of  his    uncle 

Leicester,  follosi-ing  on  that  nobleman's  marriage  wilh  Lctlice, 

inltss  of  Eiaei.  when,  in  1 579.  he  bad  a  quanel  on  the  loinia- 

iTt  at  Whitehall  wilh  the  earl  of  Oifoid.     Sidney  propcacd 

uel,  which  was  forbidden  by  Eliiabeth.     There  vaa  more  In 

quarrel  Ihanappeared  on  the  surface.     Oxford  was  one  ol  ihe 

A  supporters  of  Ihe  queen's  pnqxised  martime  wilh  Aleocon. 


DOW  due  d'Aojou,  uid  Sidney,  in  ginng 
■flronled  the  loader  oi  ibe  Pieacb  paiiy.  la  jinuiiy  i;»  nc 
went  [iinber  [n  bii  apposition  to  the  nulch,  addreuiDg  to  Eliu- 
betli  ■  king  teller  in  whicb  the  irgumcnu  igaiost  [he  lUiBnce 
were  ebbontdy  set  (attb.  Tha  letter  ISidKty  Paferi,  pp.  187' 
igi),  in  ipite  ol  lonie,  judiooui  compUmeDU,  was  icfarded, 
lUit  unonlunUy.  by  .the  queeri  u  an  intmannL  Sidney  wu 
compelled  to  retire  trom  court,  and  some  ol  hii  iriends  leared 
(or  his  peraonal  safety.    A  letter  From  Languet  abt 


SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP 


izabelb  a1 


m  of  ^^  Ebasc  whom  h 


wai  bound  10  obey,"  probably  Lckestn  and  Walsnghai 

Sidney  retired  10  Wilton,  or  the  ndghbouiing  village  of 
Ivychordi,  where  he  joined  his  sister  in  writing  a  paraphrase 
of  (he  Fsaims.  Here  too  he  begM  hit  Arcadia,  for  his  lisler'a 
■mutement  and  pleasure.  In  Oclobn  isflo  he  addreued  a  long 
letter  al  advice,  not  without  aSetlionate  and  colloquliJ  inter- 
ruptions, to  his  brother  Robctt.  then  about  (o  start  an  his  eon- 
lincntal  tour.  This  letter  (Suliuy  Pufrn,  p,  iSj)  was  printed  in 
PtefiUMi  Inslnulumi  far  Tramilrri  (16]]).  It  seenu  that  a 
ptoniiie  WIS  enctcd  from  him  not  to  rrpeat  hli  indiscretions 
in  the  mailer  of  the  French  maniagE,  and  he  returned  10  court. 
In  view  of  the  silence  of  contemponry  aulhotily,  it  is  hardly 
jKffiible  to  assign  definite  diitea  to  the  unnels  of  Ailrtflu!  and 
Sulia.  Fenclopc  Dcvenui  was  mairied  against  her  will  to 
Roben,  Lord  Rich,  in  i^i,  probably  viiy  soon  after  tbe  letter 
from  Tenelope's  guaniUa,  the  eari  oi  Huntingdon,  desiring  tbe 

vhdmingpesvon,  nnd  it  is  a  reaaonableaaaumption  that  Sidney's 
liking  lor  Penclape  only  dnrirloped  into  passion  when  he  found 
that  she  was  passing  beyond  hiigiasp.  Mr  A.  W.  PoUard  assigns 
the  magnificent  sequence  beginning  with  No.  33- 


mifht  1  unhan' 


rord— Oni: 


or  could  not, 

to  the  period  followiog  on  Stdla's  nappearance  at  court  as  Lady 
Rich.  It  haa  been  acsued  that  the  whole  lenor  of  Philip's  life 
and  chatactawas  opposed  to  an  ovenoasteiing  passion,  and 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  attaching  biographical  value  to  tbev 
nercly  Pi  Lrarchan  exerciser    That  Sidney 


I,  Uke  hi 


lightly  itguded  a 
desciiption  of  a  s| 
polilicaJ  mif^on  and  n  disf 


tain  a 


irger  spheti 


ts  is  paten 


Mr  Pollard  se 
tuggle  between 
biog  passion  cal 


soleiy.pi 
SteUa  because  she  wa>  slraidy 
writing  snni  -    ■■    ■ 


id  probably  been 
It  mote  before  her  marriage, 
and  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  addiesi  ber  after  his  own 
marriage,  Thomju  Nash  defined  the  general  xtguoentepigiant- 
Di«tic»l!y  u  "  cruel  chastity — the  prologue  Hope,  the  epilogue 
Despair."  Bui  after  Stella's  final  relvsat  Sidney  recovered  his 
earlier  serenity,  and  the  sonnet  placed  by  Mr  Pollard  at  the 
e,  O  Love,  which  reacbot  but  to 


Bsthel 


cutedhisdt 
lot  Kent  in  paiitament.  On  (be  ijth  and  lith  of  1 
he  was  one  t^  the  four  challengers  in  a  tournatncnt  ai 
honour  ol  the  viiii  of  the  duke  ol  Anjou.  In  157^ 
Cosson  had  dedicated  to  SJncy  his  Sihiml  of  iliMt. 
on  the  stage,  and  Incidentally  oh  poetry.  Sidney  was 
moved  by  this  treatise  to  write  his  own  Afoloiu  Jc 
dating  fnim  about  15S1.  In  ijSj  he  was  knighted  in  otaer  tnat 
he  might  act  as  ptoiy  for  Prince  John  Casimit,  who  was  to  be 
installed  as  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  Ihe  autumn  of  that  year 
he  manfed  Frances,  daughter  of  hii  friend  and  patron  Sit  Francis 
Wahlnghmi,  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  ISS4 
he  met  Giordano  Bruno  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Fulke  GnviUe. 
and  (WD  of  the  phihMspher'i  books  are  dedicawd  (0  him. 


Sidney  wbs  employed  aboiu  this  time  ip  tbe  translation  tron 
the  French  oi  his  friend  Du  Plcssii  Mornay'a  treatiie  on  the 
Christian  religion.  He  still  desired  active  service  and  took  an 
eager  interest  in  the  ealciprisea  of  Martin  Frobither,  Richaril 
Hakluyt  and  WaJ,ler  Raleigh.  In  ISS4  he  was  sent  to  Fmncc  to 
condole  with  Henry  III,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  tbe  duke  of 
Anjou,  but  the  king  was  at  Lyons,  and  unable  to  receive  the 
embassy.  Sidney's  interest  in  the  struggle  of  the  Protestant 
princes  igainst  Spain  twver  relaxed.  He  reconimendcd  that 
Eliubelfa  should  attack  Philip  IL  in  Spain  itself.  So  keen  an 
inietett  did  he  Uke  in  this  paliey  that  be  was  at  Plymouth  about 
to  sail  with  Francis  Drake's  licet  in  its  eipedilion  against  the 
Spanish  coast  (1585)  when  hewuiecalled  by  the  queen's  orders. 


if  Flushing. 

lall  result.    In  July  i< 


It  Zulphen. 


force  of  Sir  John  Nor 

I'd  the  iind  of  the  loonio  iie  joineo  a  smau  tares  sent  out  to 
intetcepl  a  convoy  of  provisions.  During  the  fit^t  that  ensued 
thigli  by  a  bullet.  He  succixded  in  riding 
The  ofien-lold  story  thai  he  refused  a  cup 
ol  water  in  favour  of  a  dying  soldier,  with  the  words,  "  Thy  need 
is  greater  than  mine."  is  in  keeping  with  his  character.  He  owed 
his  death  to  a  quliotic  impulse.  Sir  William  Pciham  happening 
to  sel  out  for  the  fight  without  greaves,  Sidney  also  cast  oR  his 
leg-amwur,  which  would  have  defended  him  from  the  fatal  wound. 
He  died  twenty-five  days  later  at  Amhcim,  on  the  1 7Ih  oi  October 
iiS6.  The  Dutch  desired  to  have  the  honour  of  his  funeral,  but 
the  body  was  taken  to  England,  and,  after  some  delay  due  to  the 
demands  of  Sidney's  creditors,  received  a  public  ftmcral  In  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  on  Ihe  i6th  of  February  ISE7.       , 

Sidney^  death  was  a  personal  grief  to  people  ol  alt  ftawi.^,  | 
Some  two  hundred  elegies  were  produced  in  his  honour.  Of  all 
thoe  tribules  the  moil  lamoul  is  Asltophd,  A  Pailtral  Eirtie, 
added  to  Edmund  Spenser's  CdJi'n  Clout's  Com  Home  Atai* 
diOj).  Spenser  wrote  the  opening  poemj  other  contribuloa 
ate  Sidney's  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  Lodowick  BryskctI 
and  Matthew  Roydon.  In  the  bare  enumeration  of  Sidney's 
achievements  there  seemA  little  to  justify  the  passionate  admira- 
tion he  excited.  So  calm  an  observer  a^  William  of  Of  angc  deaired 
Fulke  CrcviUe  to  give  Elizabeth  "  his  knowledge  atwl  opinion  of  a 
fellow-servant  of  hii,  that  (as  he  hoard)  lived  unemployed  under 
her,  .  .  .  If  hecouIdjudge,her  Majesty  hadiHieof  the  ripest  and 
grestest  counselloi)  of  estate  in  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney,  thai  this  day 
lived  in  Europe  "  (Fdke  CrcviUe.  U/e  0! Sidney,  ed.  1816,  p.  Ji). 
His  fame  was  due  6i«  oi  all  to  his  strong,  radiant  and  lovable 
character.  Shelley  placed  him  in  ./l^iuir  among  the'*  inheritors 
of  unfulfilled  renown,"  as  "  sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without 

Sidney  left  a  daughter  Frances  (h.  i  JS4),  who  married  K(«er 
Manners,  earl  of  Rutland,    His  widow,  who,  in  ^te  of  tbe 

married  in  1500  Robert  Devereui,  second  carl  of  Essex,  and, 
alter  his  death  in  1601,  Richard  An  Burgh,  carl  ol  Clinricarde. 

Sidney's  writing  were  not  published  during  his  lifetime.  A 
Worii  lonccrninf  ila  frnnw!«  of  iA«  Ckriirian  Stiiiion,  (unv 
lated  from  the  French  of  Du  Flissit  Moruy,  wis  completed 
and  putdished  by  Arthur  Colding  in  15$?- 

r*e  CouKlan  of  Pt^miioii't  Aricdio  viiUen  iy  PkSippt  Siind 
(t5»oI.  in  quarto,  is  the  earliest  edition  ol  Sidney's  famous 
romance.^  A  lolio  edition,  issued  in  i£S)3,  is  slated  to  have  beva 
revised  and  rearranged  by  the  countcsa  of  Pembroke,  for  whose 
delectation  the  romance  was  written.  She  was  charged  to  dcsi  roy 


as  I  ion  partly  explain  Ihe  d 


JHlneoaer 


litoature  wbkfa  tha  conntCM  mvj  tetxaiMhfy  be  mppoBd  to 
.hive  shued;  but  SiducT  hiimiU,  allhoueb  he  ms  do  Irieod  to 

d«oiitiVB  piiitc.  The  ntia  Ihriid  ol  the  Uorj  rtbtei  how  tbe 
priBca  Muadonii  aad  Fyroclei,  the  Uttet  disgiuBrd  u  &  womui, 
Zelmuu,  woo  tbe  prinoata  Puael*  uid  Pbilodei,  danghten  of 
BuiliiB  ud  Gyuecii,  ktnc  ud  quccD  of  Aicul]'.  The  ihepbcnls 
and  ihcpfaadesta  ocaipy  ■  hnrnUa  pkce  la  the  stoty.  Sidney 
uied  m  puion]  Ktting  lot  >.  nmiuce  o(  duvntcy  comptkitMl 
by  the  eUbdnte  intripic  of  Sixuuth  writei.  Nor  ue  thrae 
intiiguei  of  *  ptsdy  iiuiocait  and  paitonl  utiuc.  Sidney 
deKTibcd  the  pusjon  of  love  imdH'  miny  iqiecti,  uid  the  guUiy 
queen  Cynudi  !>  a  genume  tragic  beiain&  Tlie  hox  fiame- 
work  ol  the  ronunce  admiu  o[  daoipiiana  of  touniAineats, 
Eliubnbaa  paUcei  and  gudens  and  numerous  fine  ipeecdn. 
It  alio  contsins  lonie  lyria  of  much  beauty.  Cbtila  L  ledted 
and  copied  out  ibortly  brfoie  his  death  Puncla's  puyer,  wlndi 
it  printed  id  tbe  Eikon  Baiilike.  Milton  rrprnached  bim  ja  the 
EilnmaUt]la  with  having  "  borrowed  to  a  Christian  u»e  prayer* 
offeied  to  »  heathen  god  .  .  .  and  that  in  no  aerinui  book,  but 
In  tbe  vain  amatorioua  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney^*  Arcadia." 
Pn>ra»i  Couithope  (Hiif.  of  Eit^iik  Pairf,  L  >ij)  points  out 
thai  the  tragedy  of  Kdney'i  life,  the  divorce  between  hii  idais 
ol  a  Dobly  active  hie  and  the  enforced  Idleucn  ol  a  counier'i 

in  fiction,  in  which  the  Ufe  repie*ented  i>  tadtly  rccngnlzed  aa 
being  conlniy  to  theorder  of  eiiiteiice.  Sidiw?')  wide  acqualDt- 
ancc  with  Eunpean  littnture  ii  teflected  in  thit  book,  but  he 
waj  Bipedally  indebted  to  the  ^rnvliiiof  JacDpoSannaiaro,  and 
■till  more  to  George  Mootemaygt')  imilation  of  Sinnaiaro.  the 
Diaia  EMimafii^.  The  atliitic  defects  ol  the  ^rcaJjoinnoway 
dettuted  from  lu  popularity.  Both  Sbikeqieare  and  Spenier 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  it.  John  Day'i  lit  of  GtUt,  and 
the  pioti  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  CupiiTt  Racufe,  and  of 
Jama  Shidey'i  Arcadia,  were  derived  En>m  it.  The  book  bod 
more  than  one  cupptemenL  Gcrvise  Maikhim,  Sir  William 
Aloumda  (eart  ol  Stiriing)  and  Kjchard  Beling  wrote  cm- 


llord  the 


STONEY— SIDON 


*s 


T1ie«eiinolM<iMlstoStellawereprintediainiu5B'  PS.! 

Bit  AAopM  and  Sulla,  by  Thomii  Newman,  with  an  intro- 
ductory epiille  by  T.  Nuh,  and  Hme  eonnetl  by  other  writers. 
In  the  lame  year  Newman  Issaed  inothef  editian  with  many 
changei  in  the  lot  and  without  Nuh't  pieface.  His  fint 
edition  was  (probably  later)  reprinted  by  Matthew  Lownce. 
Id  r5oS  the  soimcti  were  ceptinted  in  the  folk)  edition  of  Sidney's 
works,  entitled  froni  its  moil  cinuiclerable  itsn  Tin  Cwnleiia 
ef  Ftmireh't  Arcadia,  edited  by  Lady  Pembroke,  with  OM- 
sidetnblt  addltlont  The  songs  are  placed  in  their  proper  position 
among  the  sonnet),  intletd  of  being  grouped  at  the  end,  and  two 
ol  the  moat  penoicil  poems  (poatiMy  nippresed 
^deration  for  Lady  Rich  In  the  first  instance),  iriiii 
bat  key  la  the  inletpretaiion  of  the  series,  appear  lor  loe 
time;  Sidney's  sonnets  adhere  more  dosdy  to  French  Iba 
Italian  modela  The  odsTe  b  genoally  fairly  regular  Ml 
ibymea.  bat  tbe  lestet  usually  lerminits  with  a  nmplel.  Hw 
Afdaptftr  PsOrit  was  one  o(  (be  "  additioni "  to  the  countess 
of  Perabroke'i  ^roiifia  (rjQS),  when  it  is  entitled  "  The  DelcDce 
of  Pocaie."  It  first  appeued  iqHualdy  in  r;g4  (unique  avf 
In  tha  Rawfant  Library,  reprint  r«ci4,  Camb.  Univ.  Pmi). 
Sidney  taks  the  word"  poetry  "inlbewidetenseofanyimaglna' 
tne  woik,  and  deals  with  Its  various  divBions.  Apiil  from  the 
lohject  matter,  which  is  Inlrrotiug  swugh,  the  book  has  - 
great  value  for  the  simple,  direct  and  musical  pi«e  in  which  it 
written.  Tki  Psalma  c/  artiil,  the  parmphiase  in  which  1 
collaborated  with  bit  lister,  rtmalned  in  MS.  until  iSij,  when 
was  edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  A  trandalioo  of  pan  ol  the  Snii 
5e>>uflHalC.S*llaateduBi[tasisloit.  There  aie  two  paSors 
by  Sulo^  in  Davlna'a  PatUal  iOatuiy  (i6a>). 


le  eoUacIioa  of  lelKr*  and  documenu  rrlati< 


sidHtj  'a  a  parHn-^  deiiing  chieBy 


title  of  an  l] 
■     Sidne 


-'■nent*  relating  ■ 
Feasbum  and 

pubUc  peUcy. 


up  SldaoT  «>'  Batrt  lofwl  was  tr 


PliJip^ 


(i«fe).    _ 

wo<lhaNstioat"iBiea(iftai). 

J.  A.  Symondi'i  Sir  Phlip 
t«ter«"»ie.;  inj.  j.  X. 
"hKki<«iM(i890);  uid  In 


'■  works,  smong  whidi  may  be"  n 

D  (lUa)  of  Aanflui  aid  SMa. 

■  MMlivtr/tr  i>Mri>,  and  MrSidaey  Lee's 

inlbe  n-ilaUE  uf  Pnrfes»r  Acber'i  ElL^ilk 
-  of  Sdney'" — '-"--  -■■ * 

by  MrsHumphiy  \ ..._, . 

L  ui  «.,  and  a  disKRatioB  by  Dr  K.  Bnwtauher.  Sit  PMii 
Sidnty'i  Arcadia  and  ilui  NaiUaafrr  (Mimbeij,  19a]).  A  caul- 
plete  ten  of  Sidney')  pnxe  and  poeiTy,  ediirf  by  Albert  Feuillerat, 
u  10  be  included  ia  tbe  Cambii^ie  Engjiih  Qsaic*. 

SIIHRT,  a  dly  and  tbe  connty^eat  of  Shdby  county,  Ohio, 
U.S.A..  an  the  Miami  river,  about  jj  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lima. 
Pop.  (1B90)  ^50;  (1900)  s6S8,  inclnding  iSi  loreign-bom  and 
roS  negroes;  (tqio)  6607.  Sidney  is  served  by  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  S(  Louis,  the  Clncinnali,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  ud  the  Western  Ohio  (electric)  raUwayi.  The  dly  Is 
situated  on  an  elevated  tableland,  in  an  agricultural  region- 
Sidney  baa  a  public  hbrary,  and  a  monumental  buHding,  a 
memoiial,  ercdcil  in  1S7S,  to  the  soldiers  in  the  American  Qvil 
War,  aod  now  de™ 

^ctures.  Sidney  w 
incorporated  ss  a  v 
ini8g7. 


.    Ther 


shen 


a  iSji  and  fint  chaiteied  as  a 


(Phoeo.  p",  Hebrew  pn,  Aiiyr.  fiimmm,  Egypt. 
Didima),  fovmeriy  the  prindpal  dty  of  Phoenicia,  now  a  srasll 
town  o(  (bout  I  s.ooo  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Syrian  coast 
brtwea  BeirOt  and  $ttr  (Tyn).  The  name,  which  the  Arabs 
rww  pronounce  ^aida,  has  been  ei^ilained  as  nieaning  "  fish- 
town  "  (d.  Hebr.  -rw  "  to  hunt,"  in  Plwcn,  perhaps  "  to  fish  "); 
more  likely  it  is  coonected  with  the  god  Sid,  who  is  known  only 
at  an  element  in  propee  nunet  (see  Cooke.  Hirtli-Srm.  Iracrr. 
p.  9r) ;  possibly  both  town  and  people  wett  named  afta  him. 
The  andent  dty  extended  tome  800  yds.  inland  from  the  shore 
over  ground  which  is  now  covered  by  fruit^gordent.  From  ■ 
series  ol  iziscnptlons,  all  giving  the  same  text,  discovered  at 
Bostan  ah-Shakh,  a  little  way  to  the  N.  ol  Suda,  we  tesn  that 

which  was  called  "  Sidon  by  tbe  sea,"  and  another  "  Sidonon  tbe 
plain  "  Q)  (see  N.-Stm.  Iiucrr.  App.  i.).  In  front  of  the  flat 
proir»ntory  to  which  the  modem  Sidon  is  confined  there  stretches 
ruirthwards  and  southwards  a  rocky  peninsula;  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  begirds  a  series  of  small  mcks  enclosing  the 
harbour,  which  is  a  very  bad  one.  The  port  was  (orinErly  pro- 
tected on  the  north  by  the  Qil'it  elBabr-  ("  Sea  Castle  "),  a 
building  ol  the  rjib  century,  situated  00  an  island  still  connected 
wlLh  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  On  the  S.  »de  of  the  town  lay 
the  so-called  Egyptian  ■     ' 


It  tbe  Turks.     The  wall  t> 


undcdis 


.     Thest 


dby  li 


which 
at  the 


belonging  to  the  period  ol  Sidon's  modem  prosperity,  and  the 
large  mosque,  foraieriy  a  church  ol  the  knights  nl  St  Jnhii. 
The  inhabilsnls  suppmt  ihemielvea  mainly  on  the  produce  of 
their  luxuriant  gardens;  but  the  increasing  trade  of  BarDI 
has  withdrawn  the  bulk  ol  tbe  commefn  from  Sidon.  In  etrita 
days  Phoenicia  produced  excellent  winf,  that  of  Sidon  being 
spedaJly  esteemed;  it  is  mentioned  in  an  Aramaic  papyrus  from 
Egypt  (4lh  century  n.e.,  IfS.l.  p.  Jrj).  One  ol  the  chief  in- 
duslriet  of  Sidon  used  to  be  the  manufacture  o(  glass  from  the 
fine  land  of  tbe  rivet  Belus.  To  the  S.E.  ol  the  town  lies  tbe 
Phoenidan  necropolis,  which  has  been  to  a  great  extent  Investi- 
gtled  The  prindpal  finds  are  sariophasi,  and  next  to  these 
■ct^rtunt  and  paintings.    It  wu  here  that  tbe  nperb  Greek 
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MTCoplu^,  which  are  now  <B  ibe  ImperUl  UuKum  at  Constintf. 
nopit,  wew  found,  md  the  wrcophi^  ol  the  iwo  Sidonun  kJnjp 
Eshmunuu  (Louvre)  and  TahniUi  ampeiial  MuKiun,  Coa- 
Stan  tiDople), both o[  them  with  LmpoTtaatFliaaiiduiuiaQiplitnu. 
The  ancient  hiiUny  of  Sidon  a  disciuKd  in  the  anicle 
Pkoenicu.  In  a.D.  ji;  a  bishop  of  Sidon  attended  the  Coupcil 
of  Nicaea.  In  6j7-6jS  the  tomi  wai  taken  by  the  Aiabt. 
During  Ihe  Cniiadn  it  wai  alternately  in  the  poaiestian  el  the 
Franks  and  the  Mahominedaai,  but  final]/  Tell  into  the  bands  of 
the  litlci  in  iiQi.  As  the  Tcsidence  of  the  Druse  Amir  Fakhr 
ud-Din,  it  rase  la  some  praapcnty  about  the  be^niung  of  the 
ijtb  century,  but  Wwatdslhedoaeof  the  iSih  its  commerce  atiia 
puKd  away  and  hai  never  letamed.  The  biblical  nfercDixs  ta 
Sidon  are  Gen.  i.  ij  (the  people),  ilii.  ly,  Is.  uiii.  1-14: 
Euh.  iTvii.  R;  Acts  mrii,  j.  Sidon  ii  nearly  always  meationed 
along  with  Tyre — Jcr.  ixvii.  ],  ilvii.  4;  Eira  iii  j;  Jnd  iii.  4; 
Mark  iii.  i  and  Luke  vi.  171  Mark  vii.  14,  ji,  and  Malt.  av.  >i ; 
Matt.  li.  11  and  Luke  i.  ij  f.;  Acts  ni.  10.  In  the  Old  Teata- 
meot,  as  fcequtntly  in  Gieek  litetstuie,  "Sidoniana" 


,andni 


"  Pboenic 


hence  the  name  ol  Sidon  nas  f  imiliar 

that  oi  lyre,  though  the  ktter  wu  the  mora  impottant  city 

(ed.  Meyer,  Emyd,  BUr!.  col.  4505). 

See  Robinun.  Bin.  R«.  ii.  47^  fl. ;  Fiuti.  Aiu  FUnicini  fiSifi), 
93  H.;  PieMchmann,  CfH*.  il.  J*jWnieMf  (1BB9),  53-58;  Hamdy  Bey 
aTid  T.  Reirach.  NlmtcU  rejiill  i  SiAan  (iBga-IS^G);  A.  Socin  in 
BaEdeker.  Pol.  ■.  Syriin.  (C  A.  C.*) 

■IBBEHOEBIROE  ["  The  Seven  Hilla"),  a  chister  of  hiUs  in 
Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  6  in.  above  Bonn.  They  are  of  vdcanic 
origin,  and  fonn  the  nonh-vetton  qiura  of  tbt  Woterwald. 
lo  no  part  ot  the  Rhine  valley  is  ihesceneiy  moreattiaitive; 
crag  and  forest,  deep  dells  and  gentle  vine-cLad  slopes,  ruined 
casdea  and  eilensive  views  over  the  broad  Rhine  and  the  plain 
beyond  combine  to  render  the  Siebcngebirge  the  most  fjkvourile 
tourist  nson  oa  the  whole  Rhine.  The  hilli  are  u  fi^ws: 
the  steep  Dracheoicla  (10&7  ft.),  abutting  on  the  Rhine  and 
auimountcd  by  the  ruina  of  an  old  ciatle;  imnediaiely  behind  it, 
and  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge,  the  Wolkenbuig  {lojfi  ft.]; 
lying  apart,  and  to  the  N,  of  these,  Ibe  Petersberg  (ieq«  ft.), 
with  a  pilgrimage  chapel  of  St  Peter;  then,  to  the  5.  of  these 
three,  a  chain  o(  foui— vii.  ihe  Olbetg  (isn  ft),  ihe  highest  of 
tbe  lange;  the  LOwenhurj  (1506  fi.);  the  Lohrberj  (1444  fi.), 
and,  farthest  away,  the  Nonnenstromberg  (1107  ft.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  Drachcnfcis,  on  the  north  side,  lies  the  little  town 
of  Kttoigswintcr,  whence  a  mountain  railway  ascends  lo  the 
■unmit.  and  a  similar  railway  runs  up  the  Pctenberg.  The 
mtns  which  crawn  almost  eveiy  hill  ate  those  of  strongholds  of 
the  >  tcfabishops  of  Cologne  and  rnostly  date  Irom  the  i  ilh  Century- 
See  VDT>  D«hci1.  Gt^iva^clur  fulirrr  »  dai  SiatMiirtl 
[BDirn.  166T);  van  Stijnz,  Fukrcr  dxrck  ioi  SUitniebirfl  (Bonn. 
tSgj);    Ld&pcyr«.  Do!  SUbtHicbirie  am  JTViv  (Bonn,  1901). 

SIEBOLD,  CARL  THEODOR  EIIHST  VOH  (iSo4-iS3j), 
GeiDum  physiologfst  and  zoologist,  the  son  of  a  physidan  and  a 
descendant  of  Kbat  Loiena  Oken  called  the  "  Asdepiad  fimily 
of  Siebolds,"  was  born  at  Wdizburg  on  tbe  i6tfa  ol  February 
1S04.  Educated  in  medicine  and  science  diiefly  at  the  university 
of  Berlin,  he  became  successively  prolessor  ol  aoology,  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy  in  KOnigsbcrg,  Eriangen,  Freiburg, 
Breslau  and  Munich.  In  conjiuiction  with  F.  H.  Siannius  he 
published  (iS4S-i&tS)  a  iliuiiiil  of  Cimfiaralae  Aialomy,  and 
akng  with  R.  A.  K6llikcr  be  founded  in  ia4S  a  journal  which 
soon  Took  a  leading  place  in  biological  hterature,  ZeUsdtriJt  Jtir 
WJUrnscha/UUke  Zeolagit.  He  wualso  a  laboiioua  and  successful 
belminthoiogist  and  entomolo^&l,  in  both  capadtiea  contributing 
many  valuable  papers  to  bis  jounul,  which  he  continued  to 
edit  until  hia  death  at  Munich  on  the  7tb  ol  April  iKS;.    In  these 

industrious  and  cHlical  obscivei,  be  came  to  fill  apeculiarly 
distinguished  position  in  science,  and  was  long  reckoned,  what 
his  biographer  justly  calls  him,  the  Ncslor  of  German  zoology. 

See  Ehfcrm.  Ztiuck,.].  vnii.  ZikI.  (1865). 

HBBOLD.  PHIUPP  PRAHZ  VQH  (ng6-iS6Sl,  acieniific 
aphnr  of  Japan,  elder  breihec  of  (he  pbysioU^ist,  was  bom 


'Onburg,  Germany,  a  tbe  17th  ol  Februuy  1746.  He 
ed  medicine  and  natural  science  at  WLlrabutg,  and  obtained 
actor's  diploma  in  iSio.  In  iSii  be  entered  tbe  aervice 
le  king  of  the  Netherlanda  as  medical  officer  to  tbe  Eaat 
in  Aimy.  On  bis  arrival  at  Bauvia  he  wu  Kttachsduia 
oiissfon  to  Japan,  sent  by  the  Dutch  with  a  view  to  ivprove 
trading  relaiioos  wiib  that  country.  Siebold  was  well 
ipcd  with  sdeniific  apparatus,  and  be  remained  In  Japan 


Dutch  se 


in  the 


little  island  of  Dcshima.  His  medical  qualifications  enabled  bi... 
10  find  favour  with  tbe  Japanese,  atKl  he  gathered  a  vaat  amount 
of  information  cnnceming  a  country  then  very  little  known, 
especially  concerning  iu  natural  history  and  ethnogr^iby.  He 
bad  comparatively  free  access  to  the  interior,  and  hia  r^utatjon 
spreading  far  and  wide  brought  bjm  visitors  from  all  part*  of 
Hia  valuable  itois  of  Information  were  enriched 


.  whom  he  sent  U 
In  iS]4  he  pubUshed  De  Mslmi 
and  in  iSji  his  ^ilcndid  Fauaa  Ja 
language  enabled  him  also  in  li 
E^ilume  Imtnat  Japcnkac.  In  £1 
lion  ol  Us  CalaintHi  librariim 
biilioliecam  Jsptmkam,  publisbei 
as  wu  bis  BiMrMAao  Japmica.  « 
J.  Hofimano,  appeared  at  Ldide 


It  ol  the  1 


;  iHlKrelu  in  Jafenia  slain 
anlct.  His  knowledge  ol  tbe 
5  to  isaue  from  BatavU  bis 
hima  he  also  laid  the  fcmnda- 
apBaicsnim  md  liat'lt  in 
after  his  reluin  to  Europe, 
ich,  with  tbe  co^pcntion  of 
During  the  vi  " 


tof  cc 


januaty  iSjo.  On  I 

in  Europe  he  began  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits  ol  his  re 
and  observations  in  Japan,  liis  Nifpat;  Arcta  nr  Badirti- 
laiif  tm  Jafan  niuj  jcistti  f/tbem-  uni  Stkult-LHiKkrn  was  imcd 
in  five  quarto  volumes  (^  teat,  with  sia  folio  volumes  of  attas  aod 
engravings.  He  also  issued  many  Iragmentary  papers  00  varkiua 
aspecLa  of  Japin.  In  1854  he  published  at  Leiden  UrtunJlidU 
Darsldlani  dtr  BabttH-im  Sitdirlands  uni  FLMsdmit  ur 
Erlffniai  Jafttnt.  In  1B59  Siebold  undertook  a  second  jonmey 
lo  Japan,  and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  to  his  court.  In  iSfii 
be  obtained  permission  from  Ihe  Dutch  government  to  enter  Ihe 


Japane«!ser 

nee  as  negotUlor  bet 

ween  Jap«,  and  the  powers 

Europe,  and 

de!t  son  was  made  interprel 

0  the  English  embassy  at  Yedo. 

Siebold  was,  however,  so 

obliged  by  V. 

e  from  his  poet,  and  ultimati 

.nmjap^r. 

Returning  by  Java  1 

a  Europe  in  1861.  be  set  (V 

were  ultimately  secured 

enl  of  Bavaria  and  n 

-moved  in  Munich.     H*  cc 

hUih  papers  on  vaj 

rious  Jyanew:  »,bje«s.  a 

received  honours  from  many  of  the  learned  sodetra  of  Europe. 
He  died  at  Munich  on  the  i8th  of  Oclobcr  tS6&. 
See  bimaphyby  Moriia  Wagner,  in  Alltemtim  ZaKanf,  I3tb  ta 

SIEDUB  [Russian  SyrdUi).  a  government  of  Roldan  Poland. 
between  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bng.  having  the  governments  of 
Warsaw  on  the  W.,  Lornu  on  the  N.,  Gmdno  and  Volfaynia  so 
Ihe  £.,  Lublin  on  the  S.,  and  lUdom  on  the  S.W.  Its  area  i> 
553J  )q.  m.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  only  a  few  billy  Iracta 
^ipearing  in  tbe  middle,  aiDund  Biala,  and  In  tbe  east  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bug.  Eiiensive  marshes  occur  in  the  north  and  in 
the  touth-cast.  Cretaceous,  Junsic  and  Tertiary  strata  cov^ 
Ihe  Ittrface,  and  are  overlain  by  widely  spread  Gladal  depoaitsi 
The  valley  of  the  Vistula  is  tboslly  wide,  with  several  terraces 
covered  with  sand-dunes  or  peit-bogi.  Siedleeisdrainedby  the 
Vistula,  which  borders  it  (or  so  m,  on  the  west;  by  the  Bug,  which 
is  na<ngab1e  from  Opalin  in  Volhynia  and  "fiowa  for  170  m.  Dn 
the  east  and  northeast  borders;  by  the  Wieprz,  a  tributkiy 
ol  the  Vistula,  which  is  also  navigable,  and  flows  for  3;  m.  iIobi 
the  southcni  boundary;  and  by  the  Liwiec,  a  tributary  ol  the 
Bug,  which  is  navigable  for  tome  jo  m.  below  W^tow.  Of 
the  tot^  aiea  only  s'%  '•  unproductive;  48t%  is  under 
crops  and  I7'i  under  meadows  and  pasture  land.  Theestimated 
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igs£  wu  907,700.  tht  UhMttnu  coraiM  of 
Llille  Rnsriani  (4"%),  Pol"  Us%).  J"s  (i5l%)  >od  CermiXns 
(il%).  The  govern DKoi  i)  divided  into  nine  dislritls,  Ihethiel 
towns  of  whicb  ue  Uie  ctpiul  Siedlce,  Biala,  KooiuhiIdow, 
Garwotia,  Lukow,  Ridiyn.  Sokaknr,  Wcgnnr,  Wlodan.  'Hic 
mun  occupatiOD  if  igrkidlim,  Uie  principal  crops  being  lye, 
wheat,  OBlt,  barley  and  potaloei.  The  area  under  faieiU 
amoimta  to  iQ-&%  ol  tbe  tout.  Live-stock  breeding  it  iccoad 
[ricuituie.    MimticlUR*  and  liadt  an  In- 


SIEDLC&  I  town  of  Kosaia,  cq>ital  of  the  govenunent  of 
the  ume  aame,  56  n.  E.S.E.  of  tbe  dty  ol  Waraaw,  on  the  Breii- 
Liiovik  railway.  It  11  a  Koman  CalhoUe  epiicopid  lee.  The 
Oginskis,  to  whom  It  belonged,  have  embellished  it  with  a  palace 
and  gudcm;  hui  it  ii  nothing  more  than  a  brge  village.  Pop. 
JJ.ru  (iSflJ)i  iwo-lhiidi  Jewi. 

SIEaBURO.  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  Ibe  Praitian  Rhine 
Frovlnce,  on  the  river  Sicg,  16  In.  by  t^  S.E.  of  Colopie  by  the 
lailiray  to  Ciesien.  Fop.  (igo;)  n,8]&.  It  has  a  royal  diell 
fatlory,  calico-priniing  miUi,  lignite  mines,  stone  quairics  and 
poLlery  and  tobaoco  factorie*.  The  parish  church,  dating  Inim 
the  ijlh  century,  ponesies  »rveral  richly  decorated  reliQuarits 
of  the  nth  to  islhoentories.  The  bondings  of  the  Bcnedlctmi 
abbey,  founded  in  1066,  are  now  med  as  a  prison.  The  town, 
which  was  founded  in  the  nth  century,  attained  Ibe  height  of 
[tt  pToqierity  in  the  isihand  i6th  centuries  owing  lo  its  pottery 
wars.  Siegbuig  [rfldien  (Skghirpt  Kref)  were  wideiy  famed. 
Their  sllapo  was  t^teo  tantaatic  and  they  are  now  eagerly  lought 
by  collectoia. 

See  R.  Helaekaaip,  StiftiirH  Vtrtaarntitil  nd  CiimiMiti 
<Sie(hure,  1897);  am)  Renanl.  As  Xaiudoitaidlv  ia  <'--'—'-'- 


(Sieghure,  1 1 
[DilHilltoff, 


'907). 


CIBOB  (a  Ft.  Kft.  fife,  mod.  lU^,  aeal,  ulUmately  fmn 
Bd(r(,  to  ait,  d.  CUm.  Lat .  dnduiiii.  a  aiege),  the  "  lilthtg  down  " 
of  an  anny  or  military  force  before  a  fortilied  place  for  Ibcpntpwe 

of  taking  It,  either  by  direct  military  cperslions  or  by  Mafving 
It  into  submission  (see  FoanriCAiiOK  AMD  Sncioun).  A 
■pedal  form  of  ana  i«  known  aa  a  "  degs-piece."  Tbise  are 
coins  that  were  struck  during  a  nege  of  a  town  when  the  ordloaiy 

were  commonly  of  special  ahape  to  distinguish  them  trou  the 
normal  coinage,  and  were  naturally  of  rough  woilmanahip- 
A  contmon  shape  for  (he  siege  pieces  which  were  Issued  daring  the 
Cieat  Rebellion  was  the  loieDg*.  A  notewonhy  example  Ii  a 
ahilNng siege-piece  struck  at  Newark  In  1645  (seeTotXN  Moxrv], 

tlBOBM,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  tbe  Frussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  rituated  6j  m.  E.  of  Cologne  by  raU,  on  the  Sieg, 
a  tributary  entering  the  RUne  opposite  Boiin.  Pop.  (t^oj) 
15,101.  "nie  Iowa  contains  two  palaces  of  the  lotiner  princa 
of  Nasaau-Siegen,  a  technical  and  a  ndnlng  schooL  Tie  sur- 
rounding district,  to  wbich  !t  ^vn  Iti  name,  abounds  in  iron- 
mines,  and  iron  founding  and  smriting  are  the  moat  imporlant 
branchea  of  industry  In  and  near  the  town.  Large  Uoncrii) 
and  leather  works,  and  factories  for  doth,  papa  and  DUcUDcry, 
arc  among  the  other  industrial  establishment!. 

Siegcn  was  tbe  capital  of  an  early  prinripolity  belonging  to  tbe 
houK  of  Nassau;  and  from  ifcfi  onwards  it  gave  name  10  the 
Junior  branch  of  Nasaau-Siegen.  Nqjoleon  incorporated  Siegen 
In  tbe  grand-duchy  of  Beig  in  iSofi;  and  In  1E15  thecongrcsof 
Vienna  assigned  It  to  Prussia,  under  tihosc  rule  it  has  nearly 
quintupled  It*  population.    Rubens  isaald  to  have  been  bom  here 

Sec  Cuno.  GisckiclM  ia  SlaJt  Siifm  (DiUeobaig,  1S7]). 
SISMEXS,    ERNST    WBRREB    VOH    (i8ifr-tS9>),    Ceraun 

electrician,  wai  bom  on  tbe  ijth  of  December  1S16  at  Lenthe 
in  Hanover.  After  attending  the  gymnaiiun  at  LObeck,  be 
entered  the  Prussian  army  aa  a  volunteer,  and  for  three  yean  was 
a  pu[Bl  in  the  Military  Academy  at  Berlin.  In  iSjS  he  received 
a  comnuuion  as  lieutenant  In  the  aitillery,  and  ali  yean  later 
he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  post  of  tuperihtendent  of  the 
artillery  woriishops.  In  iSaS  he  had  the  task  of  protecting  the 
pott  o(  Kkl  aednH  the  Dwilsfa  fleet,  ud  a»  oMuundaot  of 


Friedriduoit  boilt  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  Eckem- 
lOrde  harbour.  In  tl»  same  year  he  waa  entrusted  with  the 
laying  of  the  hrsl  telegraph  line  in  Germany,  that  between 
Berlin  and  Fiankfort-on-'Hain,  and  with  that  work  his  militaiy 

to  furt  baling  the  intseata  □!  the  newly  founded  finn  of  SJTWni 
and  Ualske,  whidi  undo*  his  guidance  became  one  of  tbe  most 
important  electrical  undertakings  in  ihc  world,  with  branches 
in  diffoent  countries  that  gave  it  an  iniematioD^  inlhieoce;  in 
the  London  borne  he  wis  aoodaied  with  Sir  WiUiain  Eiemena, 
one  of  hi>  younger  farothere.  Although  he  had  a  dcddcd  pre- 
dilection tor  pure  researcb,  his  BdcDlI6c  vorii  was  naluially 
determined  to  a  large  eitenl  by  the  demands  of  his  business,  and, 
as  be  said  wbeo  he  wu  admitted  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Science*  ia  1S74,  Ibe  filling  up  of  sclent  1 6c  voids  presented  itself 
to  him  as  a  tKhnical  nnrssily.  Considering  that  his  entrance 
into  commetdal  life  waa  almost  synchronous  with  the  inlroduc- 
(ioo  of  clectiic  telegraphy  into  Germany,  Itisnotaurprisingtbat 
nuny  of  hii  invenliwia  and  discaveria  teUte  to  telegraphic 
apparatus.  In  t3«;,  when  he  was  a  merobei  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  electric  telegraph 


by  tl 


le  of  gutta-pcrcbi 


usulating  metallic  conductora.  Thea  he  in- 
vediga ted  the  eleclnutatlc  charges  of  triegiaph  conductors  and 
their  liffs,  and  nlabllsbed  methods  for  testing  underground 
and  aubmarine  cables  and  (or  locating  faults  in  their  insula- 
lion;  fuitba,  be  carried  out  obaecvations  and  experiments  on 
electnalatlc  induction  and  Ihe  relardaijon  it  produced  In  the 
■peed  of  the  cuireot.  He  also  devised  apparatus  for  duplex  and 
diplex  telegraphy,  and  automatic  lecordecs.  In  a  somewhat  lets 
spedalited  q^xn,  be  «aa  an  early  advocate  of  the  dcalnbility  of 
eMaMJahlng  tome  easily  reptodadble  basis  for  the  measunmnt 
of  electtlcal  resistance,  sod  suggested  that  the  unit  ■faould  be 
taken  as  tbe  ttsistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  one  metre 
bigb  and  one  acpiare  mUlimem  In  cma-aection,  at  a  tempenlUK 

construction  of  a  selenium  photometer,  depending  on  the  property 
possessed  by  that  substance  of  changing  its  electrical  re&i&Iance 
according  to  the  intenuty  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  He  also 
claimed  to  have  been,  fn  1U6,  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  ol 
self-eidtatjon  in  dynamo-electric  machines,  in  which  the  residual 
magnetism  of  the  Iron  of  the  electro- magnets  il  uUlitcd  for 
excitation,  without  the  aid  of  permanent  eted  magnets  or  of  a 
■epaiate  exciting  current.  In  another  branch  of  »ic«x  he  wrote 
several  papers  on  meteorological  subjecLs,  discuKing  among  other 
things  Ihecausaiion  of  the  winds  and  the  foiccs  Khicb  produce, 
■naintaln  and  retard  the  motions  of  tbe  ait.  In  iSSfi  be  devoted 
half  a  million  nurki  to  tbe  fmndaliaa  of  the  Physikallsch- 
Technische  Rdchsanstalt  at  Chartotltnburg,  and  In  rSSS  ho 
was  ennobled.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  6Lh  ol  December  iS^s. 
His  flcienlific  raenuira  and  addrcssea  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished In  an  Engli^  Innslation  in  iftgi,  and  three  yedn  later* 
second  volume  appeared,  containing  his  lechnical  papers. 

UBXBHS,  ata  WILLUUi  IKaii.  WiuiELHt  [iSij-igSj), 
British  inventor,  engineer  and  tuilutal  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Lenthe  In  Hanover  on  the  4tb  ol  April  tSaj.  After  being 
educated  in  the  polyicchoic  school  of  Magdeburg  and  the  nnl- 
venity  ol  CSllingcn.  he  visited  England  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen, 
in  the  hope  of  introdudog  a  process  in  eiedroplsting  invented 
by  himself  and  his  brother  Weraer.  The  Invention  was  adopted 
by  Mcnrs  ElUngton,  and  Siemens  returned  to  Germany  to  enter 
as  a  pu[u]  Ihe  en^neciing  works  of  Count  Stolberg  at  Magdeburg. 
In  1844  he  was  again  in  Engiaad  with  aoDlher  invention,  tke 
"  chTonometric "  or  differentia]  governor  for  steam  enginea. 
Finding  that  British  patent  laws  aflorded  the  inventor  a  pTO- 
tection  which  was  then  wanting  in  Ccimany ,  he  thenceforth  made 
England  his  home;  but  it  was  not  till  iSjQ  thai  he  formally 
became  a  natDiaiiaed  Britllh  tobject.  After  some  years  qient 
in  active  invention  and  experiment  at  mechanical  wotfcs  near 
Birmingham,  be  went  Into  practice  as  an  engineer  in  tt5i. 
Be  laboured  mainly  in  two  distinct  fidds,  the  appUcatioai 
•f  hcu  iDd  Ibe  ({qjlicatJaDa  of  dactricity,  and  wa  chanctnJMd 


in  k  vay  nn  degne  by  •  conUiKtloB  of  HJanlific  campnhmnon 
sitk  pnciial  imiiocE.  la  boUi  fields  he  [diyed  i  put  which 
would  have  bMii  frut  in  either  alofie;  ind,  in  eddiljoo  to  Ihii, 
be  produced  from  time  lo  liuu  miicEUuieoiu  invcntioDi  ood 
^cpti&c  pipen  lufficient  in  thenudva  to  hive  otoUiihed  ft 
RpoiAtion.  Hi*  poutian  wu  itcognized  by  hb  eleclioa  la  iS6i 
(0  the  Royal  So^y,  ukI  iUer  to  the  ptaidcncy  ol  tbt  liutitn- 
timi  of  Hecluiucil  Eogineen,  the  Sodely  oi  Tdegnph  EogliMeii, 
the  Iran  ud  Sted  lutilute,  ud  ih«  Britiih  Amodatioa-,  by 
tWDOmy  dtfita  bom  Ibe  mnivenltiea  of  Odord,  Giuguw, 
DuUinud  WDnbiiiEluidbykDichlbood(uii8Sj).  Ho  died 
In  London  as  llw  igth  oI  Konaba  iSSj. 


I  bold  UHid|M  to  liuprow  the  efficiency  of  the  ittuii  en^De  u  o 
onWncr  of  nt  Idle  nwcluDical  wo^   lUaaf  up  the  Rfenerator 

-  ■*--—  -' -*  *—  "-"lett  SdiUaj  tucBly  ycui  befoie.  the  im- 

^.__ . _iwhlle  been  ItDORd— be  applied  li  10  the 

■tnm  cnpiic  in  the  tonn  of  ■  ngeimdve  eondeiuer  with  •one 
Hccot  in  1B47,  vkJ  in  1S55  eiwinca  coaHrucied  on  Slenen^i  ptu 
wen  wotted  (t  the  Ptiia  oihiGttoa.  Liter  be  itB  aueiiiiMed  lo 
apply  the  legeuenior  to  intenial  oorabuKioii  or  n*  eadtt*.  la 
it>u  he  iatnducid  the  Rcoeniive  [onacb  the  iota  of  lu  bnillier 
Fnedrich  M^6-iaaii,  viih  whom  be  atiocdaled  hiineU  u  ditectinc 
hi  ipplicilJonL    In  an  ontinaiy  lUtnace  a  very  laiie  pur  ol  the  beat 

ith  loiiK  bricli^  wtuch 

«hi£XS 
SCGemrv  lor  comOustUiD^  txtarr  it  enlen  tlw  lurnacf,  [■  made  Co 
tiavme  tho  bested  cbaoAicr,  taking  up  aa  it  ^dh  the  beat  whicb  hat 
been  uored  io  the  bticki.  After  a  HilaUc  inlerval  the  air  cennta 
are  apla  revenecL  Ihe  proccta  {■  rrpraled  periodicaUy,  with  the 
reault  that  the  producta  of  combustion  ccape  only  after  bciot 
coated,  tbe  heat  irbicb  they  takefroin  the  furnace  beinf  in  fieat  pan 


thtouch  •  leganciMor.  or  ciianibs  ilaclied  irith  laaK  bticJi^ 
abeorh  tbe  heal.  When  the  bricki  an  rU  liratrd  the  but  gai 
divened  go  to  paai  1 ■         ■ 


coated,  the  heat  irfaich  they  takefroincbe  fumacebeinf 
carried  b«k  hi  the  besttd  air.  But  another  invention  n 
heforo  the  nfenenti^  funuce  could  be  thonughly 
Thu  waa  the  uae  d  lueoai  fud,  produced  by  the  crude 
and  iDconiplete  eombuitiao  ol  coal  In  a  £itiact  fupiw  < 
ducer-  FromthiitheiaBeouifudpaaacahrafluetol 

lumace>  aid  It,  aa  veil  Bathe  euterine  air,  li  heated  by  I , 

inetbod,  four  brichaiaclied  chamGert  btiiu  uKd  ioaead  oi  n 
The  coD^etg  invention  wai  apfdied  at  Oiaoca'a  gla»-wi>ilii  m 
Birniiugham  in  ]86i,andfurnlabedtheiubj«t  of  Faraday'i  farewell 
Icctoil  to  the  Royal  Initilulion.  It  una  Bon  applied  to  many 
induitriaL  proceaaca,  bui  it  found  iia  ^realeat  devriopment  a  few  yean 
later  at  the  handi  ot  Siemena  himieU  in  the  maqufacture  of  atrd. 
To  produce  ited  directly  from  tlie  ore,  or  by  meltiog  toeelhET 
WEOOBht'iran  icrap  with  cait-iron  upon  tbc  opcp  hearth,  had  been 
in  bia  mind  from  Uie  fint,  but  it  wu  not  till  iSfi?.  after  lira  yeatt  dI 
tltrH^**"!  In  "aample  ited  worica"  enctcd  by  hlinadf  for  Ibe 
porpoaa,  that  ba  achieved  lucceaL  Tlie  producl  la  a  mild  ifeel  of 
coicaptiodaUy  truicworthy  qualily,  Ibe  uie  of  which  for  boi^er-platea 
baa  dene  niucli  to  make  poiiible  tbe  hi(h  iteani-pieaium  that  are 
n,  and  baa  conacqnenily  contributed,  lodiRcily.  to  that 


atbeait.   Juit  heli , 

I  tbe  lanie  nibjcct,  nia  plao  beinf  to  me-gaaeauB 

aa  producer  In  place  ol  aalid  fud  boieath  the  boiler. 

to  apply  the  rennentlve  principle  10  boiler  foniact*.  Hi*  Taith  in 
tfn—  fuel  led  Ua  to  antldiale  that  It  would  In  tnoe  aupencde 
■nUd  eoal  for  doneMie  *Bd  uiditHrial  puiuuiii,  cheap  (aa  being 
anpplied  eliher  tnua  ipacbl  worin  or diract  hoD  oepit ;  and  among 
bit  lait  inventKmt  wai  a  faiHue  gnte  to  bum  na  alosf  orith  cake. 

tdefrajAi,  tbe  in' 

_. —i  apuicatiaa  of  electricity  to 

la  iSfio,  v'A  hit  brother  Werm,  ) 

tsnint  lom  d  wbat  ii  now  koown  at  the  Slemeni  a 

1U7  he  csmraunicated  a  paper  lo  the  Royal  SociMi 

vnaion  of  Dynamical  Into  Elactrical  Fotn  with< 

'-'■— nc  Magnetlain,"  in  whicb  he  anooaneed 

er  Yemeni  d  ue  dynacuo^etcctric  machine.  1 

__  Jio  reached  J-  ■  -  -" ' 

Chariea  Wheatllon 

w  the  IXiectUi 


It  the  aid  of  Pec- 


\nS...  ._. __ 

nUinnd  in  1S73.     WbDe  encaged  in  coa- 
atmctini  a  tnnt-Ailantic  cable  for  the  IXrect  United  Statet  Tele- 

Kph  Company.  Yemeni  de&^ned  the  very  oricinal  and  lucceeaful 
^  "  Faraoay,    by  which  that  and  other  cablet  were  laid.    Oue  of 


of  tbe  el 


baiteaing  the  growth  aj 


BoA  iblau  aSkneaa  dyaaoo.  Iron  «Uch  the  ilactifc 

""'"- tcri  to  another  dyoaoui  ■ervint  aa  a  motor  on  the 
una  dcctric  furnace  the  inleniely  hot  atmoaphere 

AhmIw  ol  the  uia  to  which  tie  turned  elrctricity 

-*'  '  in  arc  lam;ia  u  •  lubditute  for  niulight  in 

and  fructification  ol  planta     Anumg  hit 

—u  were  the  di^ereniial  governor  alieady 

Hiuu^u  w,  miuA  m  iiishly  Eicntific  modification  ol  It,  detcribed  to  the 
Royal  Sociely  la  i«66;  a  walrr-meter  which  tcu  on  tbe  prionple  d 
counting  the  oumbei  at  tonn  made  by  a  tmall  reactiao  iinhinr 
Ihrai^  which  the  lupply  of  water  Bowt;  an  dectrle  tl 
and  pynnoelcT,  in  wluch  temperature  la  detcmintd  by : 

the.  elccoini  tooduclivicy  of  metala;  an  altractleB  in ...  .. 

lanainiaB  very  tli^t  wlailont  In  tbe  Intuuity  el  a  fiavHy;  and 
tbe  baibometer,  Iv  which  be  anpUed  thlt  Idea  to  tho  imililiiiii  of 
fifldiu  the  depth  of  the  tea  vitbout  a  BUDdiiia  Una.  In  a  paper 
lead  befmtbe  Royal  Society  hi  - "     '    "  '       '^^ 


itteflstoi 


Energy,"  be  wigsted  a  bo 
beat  ui  which  be  lought  to 
to  that  d  the  iwanatlve 


odin(  Una.  la  a  paper 
be  Cooiervation  d  Solar 
-tgiy  theory  of  the  lun't 


.  Hb  atren(lb  lay  b  Ut  graip  d  gcienci6c  principin,  in  hit 
to  perceive  when  and  bow  tbey  could  be  aj^ied  to  tnciical 
1^  DI  bit  tahnia  and  iutant  pumiit  til  thought  with  actini. 


Royal  Society,  the  IiutituthiB  d  dvlt  Enfina 


:iety,  tbe  IiutituthiB  d  dvlt  Enginetn.  the  loKitviion  d 

al  Engineen.  the  Iron  and  Steel  Initituie.  tbe  Biitiih 

'  bicfiaphy  by  Dr  U^Uiam  Rok  waa  publiihed  in 

■lEHAi  t  dty  and  tiduefHicopal  see  of  Tiucany,  Italy, 
ctpiUl  ol  the  province  oi  Sicca,  M  a.  by  rail  S.  ol  Florence  and 
31  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1901)  IS,SJ9  (town);  40,413  (commune). 
The  area  ol  tbe  dty  within  the  waUl  it  abonl  li  tq.  m.,  and  the 
height  above  tea-level  iii;  [L  Tbe  plan,  spreading  bom  the 
centre  over  three  billt,  doecly  rctcffibles  Ibat  of  Ferula.  The 
city  postetiei  a  univeisily,  iooodcd  in  iioj  and  limited  to  the 
f  acultiet  of  law  and  medicine.  Among  the  -other  public  lnsUtu> 
tiona  tbe  following  are  tbc  more  importaat:  the  town  library, 
first  opened  to  sludcnta  tn  the  17th  century;  the  Archivio,  a 
record  oEce,  iiutiluled  in  i8;3,  containing  a  valuable  ajid 
■{^ndidly  arranged  odlcction  d  documenta;  tbe  Fine  Arta 
'  itiEUlion,  toundcd  in  tSiA^  and  tbe  natural  history  museum 
the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Phyiiocritiea,  fnaujpjrated  in  Um 
ne  year.  There  are  also  many  flouriEhiug  chaiitiea,  iodudiog 
eicelleDt  boepiial  and  a  sclHKd  foi  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Tbe 
chiel  indiiitriea  are  weaving  and  agriculture. 

The  public  leiiivals  of  Sleoa  known  as  the  "  Pallo  dcQc  Con- 
trade  "  have  a  European  celebrity.  They  are  fadd  in  the  public 
iquBtc,  Ibe  curiout  and  historic  Piaiia  del  Campo  (now  PiaxxSi 
Ecnanude)  inahapi 


ol  July  a. 


:  i6tb  oi 


victories  and  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (iheold  title  oi  Siena, 
at  shown  by  leala  and  medala,  having  bdeo  "  Sena  vetut  dvitas 
Virgipis  ").  In  the  15th  and  16th  ceaturie*  the  cdcbraiiou 
conaitied  d  bull-fights.  At  the  doK  d  the  161b  cenluiy  these 
were  replaced  by  racei  wiih  mounted  buSaloo,  and  tince 
i6jo  by  (ridden)  borM<>  Siena,  it  divided  into  leveDteeii 
coiOiait  (varda],  each  with  a  diititict  appellatioa  tsd  > 
chapd  and  Sag  of  iu  own;  and  eveiy  year  ten  of  ibeie 
csiilrodf,  cboKa  by  lot,  send  each  one  hone  lo  compete  lor 
the  priie  f^io  or  banner.  Tbe  aspect  d  Siena  dutin(  theae 
meeting*  ii  very  cbaiacteriitic,  and  the  whole  lettivity  bcari 
a  medieval  stamp  in  harmoiiy  frith  the  architecture  and  hiatqijr 

Among  the  mblest  fndtaol  SeneK  lit  are  tbe  putdic  bvildinga 
adorning  the  city.  The  cathedral,  one  d  tbe  £oett  eiampla 
of  Italian  Gothic  architecture,  obviously  influenced  in  plan  by 
the  abbey  of  S.  Calgaoo  [la/ra),  built  in  blade  and  while  marble, 
vat  begun  in  the  early  yean  d  the  ijth  centuiy,  but  Iniempted 
by  tbe  phigiTc  d  1 14B  and  wan  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  ij  1 7 
its  walls  were  eitended  to  tbe  baptistery  d  San  Ciovaimj; 
a  ftltlher  enlaitement  wai  begun  In  ijjg  but  never  oiricd  out, 
and  a  kw  luinod  walls  and  aicLes  aloic  remais  to  show  tlao 


_r, «  b«ii  heeim  hy 

fllHt  pOrttOA*  bumth  tie  ^aata,  wun  kei^  inm  inc  niKH  jr  v 

Abrahin,  Vlota  ukd  Elijab,  an  by  DvmciuDO  Bfcofumi  and  are 
eucuIEdwilh  marvclIouiboUmaiiulcilat.  The  chgir  Billi  a1» 
dewnv  nvntion:  the  older  ofH  (remalm  oC  the  onginal  choir)  are 
in  iwfia  worlr^lheodien,  ditimEfnni  ttie  iGih  century,  af*  carved 
Irom  Rxciii'i  datna.  The  PIccolomiDi  Library,  adkaalnc  Ibe 
ducmt,  Wat  founded  hi  Cardinal  Franceico  Ffccoloaiini  (aftcrwardft 
F^iu  lir.)  in  bonour  of  hb  uncle.  PEui  II.  Here  an  Pinii>ria:hio'< 
(imoin  liiKwi  at  team  Irom  the  life  of  the  lader  pomifl.  and  the 
colleelion  of  cbdr  boela  (fitpponed  en  fuhnmed  deaks)  with 
■ilendld  iUundnaiioM  by  Sienete  and  other  aniiiL  The  chuidi  ol 
Saa  Giovuni.  ihe  ancicnl  baptiHefy,  beneath  the  eilhedraJ  i>  b[>- 
proached  by  an  ouier  AiglA  of  marhlc  ncpa  buJi  io  1451.  It  hai  a 
beaulitul  but  Ineompleu  fajjde  dewirt  by  Ciovinnl  d!  Mir.o  det 
PtHictiiio  in  1  JBi.  and  a  nunrnoui^nt  irilh  ba>-ielief>  by  Dou- 
lello,  Ghlbeni,  Jacopo  diUa  QiHfda  vnd  ochrr  1  ^b-unt  ury  eculpton 
The  Open  del  Duono  coouini  Ducda'i '  "   '  -—' 

er  churcbs  arc  S.  Mai 

.      .        ...,    „    ...        y^    (J, 

«  >  cTrun- 


Eamoiu  Maiimna,  painted 


Amona  the  och 
bamqua  Duildinff  of  lome  eimr 
Sun'  A|DitJ»,  reboili  by  Vair 
finoo  and  Sainti  by  Petueinp,  a  Mai 
HatTeo  di  Gvvanni.  Ihe  Cominc  oT  ih 
SI  Anthony  by  SpSEnsletto  (F) :  iIh  beai 
OSth  century),  stiicli  Bontaini  anoir     ' 
Hatteo  di  (^ovaaai  and  ocber  oocxj 

Sao  Francfico,  dengncd  by  AKoiii ^.-^  -.^^ 

now  inlcnTii,  which  cnw  Dounaed  many  fine  p 

nerlihedui  ttie  pnt  fiiv'of  165; :  Sin  Dot 
UnUinw  with  a  anfle  nnvr  and  traafi 
gtmdid  frcKu  the  Swojn  dI  S(  Catherine. 

dwrteliied  by  Dairfe,  and  in  a  iteep  lane 
Si  CathBine.  ncnr  coairened  into  a  churi 
laiODd  at  the  npcnac  ol  tha  inhabitanta  1 
It  containa  lonie  good  picturei  by  Facchi 
but  i>  chlcBy  viiiled  for  lU  higaric  intrmt 

Ani  containa  a  aind  csllcctmi  d(  pictn 
iUuBraliuf  iudevelopment. 

The  commiinal  pala«  in  the  Pis 
and  finlihed  in  lyx).  It  ii  built  of  „...., ,, .  „<>,;  „«„„,n  u.  r<^..i«. 
Gothic  and  was  deairnrd  by  AziHtino  and  Agndo.  The  light  and 
■lesain  tDwa  (Tdtic  del  ManidM  ■oaring  (nn  one  ilde  of  Ihe  palace 
ne  begun  in  luBand  &niihBlattB  lug.  (ltd  the  chapel  ---■"-i 
at  its  foot,  railed  at  the  eapecie  of  the  Dpera  del  puomo  aa  a  public 
iharik-t>fierinf  after  the  plague  of  1348.  becun  in  1552  ajuf  {um- 
pleted  io  t376.  This  grand  eU  palace  has  other  anracti«ii  beiidn 
Ihe  beamy  Id  iia  aichiteetureTforna  Intsior  la  lined  vilfa  works  of  iit- 
Thc  atrium  iiaaa  frocnby  BartolodiFtediandtbe  twagniund-flooi' 
han>  coauin  a  Comualion  of  the  Virgin  by  Sai  "  ' 
■i^endid  Hesunmion  hy  Sodem-  '-  -■-  =-'- 
I^ee  ahmv  are  the  noble  aDegDri 

delle  Baleatia  or  d^  Mappunondo  ie  painted  yy  Sinione  di  Maitin 

(Memini}  and  others,  we  CappeUa  della  Signoria  by  Taddeo  t 

darliJa.  and  Ihe  Sail  dd  ConnnoTio  by  BeccafumL    Another  h  " 

Ihe  Sala  di  Balia.  haa  fie         ■-■■''■-■      -     -     -. 

ftoni  the  bfn  1^  Pof  I 

painted  by  local  ^rtlfta 

inieTf?sting  enhibition  rA  Sienese  art.  bidudaog.  aany  objecU  from 

fhbouring  towns  and  vHlan.  was  beld  here  hi  [904.  The  former 
of  Ihe  grand  CDoncfl,  bulll  n  ilZT.smcenvertHl  lota  Ihe  chief 
thisiniei  Swaaby  Riodo  la  1360.  and,  alwbalnciwiotbiinit.  was 
rtbuili  in  175]  Iran  Bibbiena's  dnalna.  Another  Ijienm  ibeatie 
that  of  the  ftorn.  m  Ptana  San  PellegriBO,  desigiid  by  A.  Doveii  and 
erected  in  1816,  althovEh  modem,  has  an  hisiaik  inieren  as  the  wDik 
of  an  ocBdemy  dating  from  the  16th  cemury,  called  the  Conerpf;a 
de'  Roa^H  that  played  an  imponadi  pari  In  the  lusbicy  of  tbe  Italian 


1,  CDOtanung  Sodoma  s 
lie  Madonna  ol  Gvjdo  da 

tain  of  tlUt  name  tm- 
tlow  standi  the  house  ol 

pi  the  ContTHti  deir  Cka. 

.    The  Actadenua  di  Belle 
Ri  ol  tbe  SJeneae  scbool, 

Campo  was  be^n  in  uflS 


ii"Sre  _..    _ 
.    Vove  or  dclla 
f rTscnes  of  Ambro^  L4nvBseItl 


TW  dt;  »  adoiwl  by  aawr  otkt  ■abb  adlfict*  botb  pHUie 

and  pnvate,  anow  which  Ihe  tbHowugpalacea  Day  be  DeatiwMd — 
Totoniei  (1105);  Kiouiinori,  (enacfly  Tegliaccl.  aa  ditut  14tb- 
centuty  caunnctiBB,  rcanred  bi  itfi:  Cnmanelli,  forMrly  Vtai 


, of  tbt 

in  iu  «rigiaal  ^le;  Saaaedoi^: 

longing  to  the  Gowomem  and . „ 

Piccohmilrd  dcDe  Papeaee,  h-ke  the  other  Pkcoloi 
dntgned  by  Bemanhi  {toaKUino,  and  saw  the  Ba 
Ihe  enomuKH  Mock  d  Oc  Mou*  de- Pa^  ■  bank  < 
wnlth  and  antHjuity,  ealatsed  and  panly  nbuih  ia  the  oriidnal  atyle 
between  liTl  and  liti,  the  c4d  Dogaaa  and  Salimbeii  pdai^;  the 
Patano  Spannochl,  a  fine  early  ReoaisBnce  buOding  by  GunaDo  da 
Maiana  (now tbe  post  ofioelilbeLoniaifiMenauiafisihceBiury)' 
now  a  dub,  ioiiutiac  tbe  Logcia  dei  Lani  at  Ftoreace.  wiih  mlp- 
tuns  ol  tb«  ijlh  century:  Ifailo^  dd  Papa,  ocettd  by  Fnis  if  1 
and  other  fine  buiidinga.  We  may  alao  mention  the  Iwa  celebrated 
founuina,  Fonte  Giia  and  Fooiebcnnda:  the  (omier,  in  the  Piam 
del  Campo,  by  JacopodellaQuetcia  (1^9-1419),  but  treetyiEsIiirEd 
in  iSU.  tbe  OHich-daniafed  original  reltds  beine  now  in  Ihe  Opera 
del  Duomoi  the  Fonie  Tluova,  near  Porta  Ov3e,  by  Camaino  di 
CreKCnlina  also  deseives  lutice  (1298).    Thanks  10  all  thev  archi- 


,    .         .  .heir  lane  andfcelin£  for  art.   Thenwdieval   ' 
walls  and  gales  are  still  in  Ihe  puinprcflerved.  Tba  ruined  Ctsteician 

1  iM)  is  inlerestuii  and  ioiponog.  It  lies  lome  10  m.  luutfa-weai  of 
Siena. 

Hiitwy.— Siena  wai  probably  founded  hy  the  Etruscini 
(a  few  tonibi  of  that  period  have  been  found  outside  Ports 
Camollia},  and  Ihgn,  falling  under  Ibc  Roman  rule,  became  ■ 
colony  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  a  lillle  earlier,  and  was 
diitinsuished  by  the  name  of  5aena  ytifii.  II  has  Ihe  same  anni 
19  Rome — theshe-noUacdlwins.  But  ila  real  Importance  daiei 
from  the  middle  ages.  Fen  memorials  ot  the  Roman  eta  '  or  ol 
the  firat  centuries  of  Chrlslianity  have  been  preierved  (cicepl 

ceding  the  Lombard  period.  We  have  documentary  evidence 
Ihalinthc  jlhcenlutyinlhercign  ofRolaiii(or  Rotati),  Iheie 
was  a  bishop  of  Slcna  named  Mauio.  Atiempts  Io  trace  eatlict 
bishops  as  far  back  as  the  5th  century  have  yielded  only  vague 
and  conltidiclory  tesulii.  Under  (he  Lombards  Ibe  civQ 
govemneni  was  in  the  hands  ot  a  j  uUUd,  under  the  CarolingiaDB 

evenli  similar  to  vhal  took  place  in  other  Itah'an  communes, 
gave  way  to  that  of  tbe  bishop,  whose  power  in  turn  gradually 
diminished  and  wai  superaeded  hy  that  ol  the  consuls  and  the 

We  have  writteii  evidence  of  the  consular  govcrtifncnl  of 
Siena  from  1175  to  lara;  the  number  of  consuU  varied  from 
three  Io  twelve.  This  govcmmeni,  formed  of  (cnfifuiTninf 
or  noises,  did  not  remain  unchanf^Ihroughout  tbe  whole  period, 
but  was  gradoalTy  forced  to  accept  the  partLdpation  of  the 
pvpolani  or  lower  classes,  whose  efforts  to  rise  to  power  were 
continuous  and  determined.  Thus  in  11J7  they  obtained  a  third 
part  ol  tbe  government  by  the  reconsliiulion  of  the  general 

of  a  foreign  pedali  (a  form  of  govemrnent  which  became  per- 
manent in  1115 J  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  consular  magistracy, 
which  wasjoon  eninguished;  and  in  tij]  the  people  again, rose 
igiimt  Ihe  nobles  io  ihc  hope  ot  ousting  them  entirely  tnai 


The  strife  was  largely 
deprive  the  noUes  ol  the  ii 
enjoyed.     The  attempt 


dlydi' 


lie,  the  iw<q>le  dcaliing  to 
t  of  taiaiioa  wtdcb  they  bad 
impleiely  successful;  b 


rdbetwe 


ithet* 


Hby 


twelve  noblca  and  twelve  peftrla 
and  the  mind  rule  of  nobles 
Siena  was  eidarfcd  by  fartui 
lands  and  by  Ihc  luhmissi 


Daring  the  rule  of  the  nobles 
1  tupBlani  the  commune  of 
acquisitions  of  nn^bouring 
]  loids.such  as  Ihe  Scialenghi, 
Aldobtandeschi,  Fannocchiescbi,  Visconli  di  CarapigUa,  &c. 
ipecialty  interesting  the  painted  covers  ol  (be  beokl 


'.  Piccalooiai  ia  fi  klhlluo  Unseat  di  ilvrv  pakM.  vi 


satm.toihc<utiiae 


so 


SIENA 


Bcfnre  loBi  Ihi  ndpnol  nod  ol  Imh  torlionr  uid  fniniin 
dbputo,  opcdally  toncfrniog  PoggiboDii  ind  Mooltputciano, 
led  10  in  ouibru^  of  boiELIiiies  btiKccD  Floience  and  Siru. 
Tbcreupoa,  lo  ttpile  the  rival  republic,  the  5i«iae  look  tlie 
(fhibeUine  lide,  and  ttie  Ccmui  emperon,  bcginaing  wilh 
Fndcnck  Barbinsu,  Rwuded  their  Edeliry  by  the  gruii  of 

Duhng  the  iiili  ukd  i)lb  centuria  ibcre  not  ooptinued 
diiturbuica,  petty  mrs,  ud  buty  RcoodKilioni  between 
Florence  »»d  Sieni,  until  iq  iiS4-i!S5«[mJre  binding  peace  «nd 


Florentjoei  coin[^aed  Ihat  Sieu  had  mrnnge 
ing  kIukc  to  the  Ghibellinn  they  hid  cipcUed, 
ol  the  SieOMe  lo  yield  to  these  just  remonst 
lude  extensive  preprntions  for  war.  Sieu  a| 
•bliined  fmm  him  a  strong  body  of  Gemari 

GhLbelline  allies.  Flnreace  e<iuippcd  a  powerful  citizen  army, 
«f  which  the  original  registers  are  still  presented  in  the  volume 
'  entitled  II  Libra  di  UoHlaptrli  in  the  Florence  archives.  This 
army,  led  by  the  podeati  of  Florence  and  twelve  buigher  captains, 
sol  forth  gaLy  on  ill  march  towards  the  enemy's  territories  in  the 
middle  of  April  1360,  aod  during  its  first  canipaign,  ending  on 
the  iSlhoi  May,  won  an  insignificant  victory  al  Santa  relronilla, 

campaign,  in  which  the  militia  of  the  other  Cuelf  towns  ot 
Tuscany  took  part,  the  Florentines  were  signally  defeated  at 
hlontapcrti  on  the  4ih  of  September  116a.  This  defeat  crushed 
the  povcr  of  Florence  for  many  yeais,  reduced  the  city  to  detola- 
lion,  and  qiparently  annihilated  the  Fh>renline  Guclfl.  But 
the  battle  of  Benevenio  (1)66}  and  the  establishment  of  the 
dyoaily  of  Charles  of  Anjou  on  ibe  Neapolitan  thione  pul  an 
end  lo  the  GhibcUine  predominance  in  Tuscany,  Chibdline 
Siena  soon  fdt  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the  defeat  of  its  anny 
at  Colle  di  Valdelsa  (1169)  by  the  united  force)  of  the  Cuelf 
a  and  French,  and  the  death 


berpi 


n  Prove; 


^oSalva 


:d  by  Dante), 


id  been  the  leading  spii 
of  Ihe  victoiy  of  Montaptni.  For  some  time  Siena  remained 
faithlul  to  the  Ghibelline  cause;  nevertheless  Cuell  and  demo- 
cratic sentiments  bi^n  10  make  bead.    The  ChibeUina  were 

Ktum,  they  (ailed  10  rcsaio  their  former  infiuence. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  party  acfjuired  increasing  power  in 
Ihe  slate.  Eiaspcrated  by  the  tyranny  of  Ihe  Salimbeni  and 
other  patrician  lamillea  allied  to  the  Ghfbcllines,  it  decreed  in 
1377  the  eiclusion  ot  ail  nobles  fmm  the  supreme  magistracy 
(consisting  since  ii;o  of  thirty-sii  instead  of  iwenly-fout 
members),  and  insisted  that  Ihii  council  should  be  formed  solely 
of  Cuelf  traders  and  men  of  the  middle  class.  This  consiitulioD 
wasconfirmedin  iiSobythe  reduction  of  the  supreme  majisltairy 
tofiiIeenjt]^berE,allof  the  humbler  classes,  and  was  definitive^ 
•anclionedin  iiSj  (mdiiE;)  by  Iheinstiiuiionol  the  magistracy 
of  Ptne.  This  council  of  nine,  composed  only  of  buighera, 
canjed  on  the  govemmenl  (or  about  seventy  years,  and  iii  rule 
was  sagaciotu  and  peacefuL  The  terrilarfn  of  the  stale  weie 
enkuged;  >  friendly  alliance  waa  maintained  vllh  Floiencei 
trade  flourished;  ia  1311  the  university  waa  fowdjcd,  ot  rather 
Iivivcdi  by  the  introduction  of  Bologncse  scholar!;  the  principal 

instilulioDi,  which  are  the  pride  of  modem  Siena,  increased  and 
proqKred,  But  meanwhUe  the  eiclusivcneiB  of  the  single 
class  of  citizens  from  wEiosc  ranLs  the  chief  magistrates  were 
drawn  bad  converted  the  government  into  a  dooe  oligarchy 
and  eacLted  the  hatted  of  every  other  class.  Nobles,  judges, 
notaries  and  populace  rose  in  frequent  revolt,  while  tlie  nine 
defended  their  state  (1305-1309)  by  a  strong  body  of  citizen 
militia  divided  into  latitri  (sections)  and  conlradt  (wards), 
and  violently  repressed  thda  atlempts.  But  in  135s  the  arrival 
it  Chaiici  JV.  in  Siena  ^ye  fresh  courage  Ui  t^  n^alcoBteiiiSi, 


wbo,  baChnl  by  the  imperial  aulbaritr.overlluc* ' 

of  the  nine  and  substituted  a  magistracy  of  imli 
the  lowest  ckB.    These  new  rulera  were  to  somr 


This  was  Ibe  beginning  0 
macy,  carried  on  for  many  yt 
citliens.  locally  letmsd  trdira 
to  grasp  the  reins  of  goveriL 
ofhce  striving  to  keep  all  paw 
in  proportion  to  the  rclativi 
struggle  is  ol  too  complex  a  j 


a  delennioed  struggle  for  supr^ 
rs,  between  the  different  classes  ol 
ir  mmli — the  lower  classes  striving 
est,  Ihe  higher  clanes  abeady  u 

strength  of  each  mrmlt.    As  this 

leading  episodes. 


rho  replaced  the  council  of  nint 

previously  replaced  the  coundl  of  the  nobles)  consiaied— both 

as  individuals  and  as  a  party— of  Ignoiani,  incapable,  turbulent 

prosperity  on  the  republic.  Tbeyspeedily  broke  with  the  nohira, 
lor  whose  manoaivrti  they  had  al^  first  been  useful  lools,  and 

other,  the  more  mtless  a£  '    '  ' 
noKicAi  (pariiuni  of  the  1 

see  later  on,  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  every  chance  litdy 
to  restore  them  lo  power,  lo  ij6g  the  adversaries  of  I  he  IwelvE 
succeeded  in  driving  ibera  by  force  from  Ihe  public  palace,  and 
substituting  a  govcnunent  of  Iliineen — ten  nobles  and  three 

This  government  lasted  only  Iwenly-two  days,  [rem  tha 
md  lo  ibc  i4Ih  September,  and  vat  euily  overturned  by  ibr 
dominant  (action  ol  the  ioiiiini  (partisan)  of  the  twelve),  aided 
by  the  Salimbeni  and  the  populace,  and  favoured  by  Ibe  emperor 

city  as  well  aa  (mm  power;  but  the  absolute  rale  ol  the  twelvt 
was  brought  to  an  end,  and  righl  of  parlicipation  in  the  govern- 
meni  was  extended  to  another  das)  of  citizens.  For,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirteen  from  the  palace,  a  coundl  of  114 
plebeians  created  a  new raagialracyoliwelve<fi/niiiiri(deIeBden). 
no  longer  drawn  exclusively  from  the  order  ol  the  twelve,  but 
composed  ol  five  of  the  poptie  minUo,  ot  lowest  populace  (now 
first  admitted  lolhcgovcnuacnt)^  (ouieflhe  twelve,  and  three  of 
the  nine.  But  it  was  of  shod  duration.  lot  the  dotfrcwj  wen 
ill  satisfied  with  their  share,  and  in  December  of  the  same  yen 
(i]63)  joined  with  the  ptpolo  tninuU  In  an  attempt  to  expel  Ihe 
three  KOKuAi  from  Ihe  palace.  But  the  new  popular  ontci, 
which  had  already  aasenad  its  pitdominance  in  the  council  of 
the  ri/mniUDri,  now  drove  out  the  rfodifnri,  and  for  five  day> 
(nth  toi6th  December}  kept  the  govctDment  in  its  own  hands. 
Then,  however,  moved  by  feat  of  Ihe  emperor,  wbo  had  pasted 
through  Siena  two  aiontlu  before  on  bis  way  10  Xorae,  and  wbo 
wBi  about  to  hall  there  on  hii  return,  it  tried  to  nmdliaie  ill 

the  twelve  dcfendcia  by  a  new  supreme  magistracy  o(  fitleea, 
consisting  of  eight  pcfaiami,  (our  ^Akjiu,  and  three  luteickij 
entitled. respectively  "people  ot  the  greater  number,"  "  people 
ol  Ihe  middle  number."  and  "  pei^lc  ol  the  less  number. " 
From  Ihistcncwaldatatbetotmationol  the  new  Older  or  aunf e 
iti  ri/irmaltri,  Ibe  title  heocdonb  bestowed  on  all  tiliieits.  ol 
both  the  lest  and  the  giraler  people,  wbo  had  reformed  tbe 
governmentandbegunloparticipateinitin  ij63.  The  turbulent 
action  of  Ibe  twelve  and  Ihe  Salimbeni,  being  dissatisfied  with 
these  changes,  speedily  mse  against  Ihe  oew  govanment.  Tbii 
time  they  wen  activdy  aided  by  Charles  IV.,  who,  haTln( 
returned  from  Rome,  sent  his  militia,  comtnanded  by  Ibe 
imperial  vicar  Malalul*  da  Rimini,  to  attack  the  public  palace 
But  Ihe  Sienoe  people,  being  called  to  arms  by  the  council  «f 
fifteen,  made  a  most  deiennined  resislaoce,  routed  the  imperial 
troops,  captuied  the  itandsjd,  and  confined  the  emperor  in  the 
Salimbeni  palace.  Thereupon  Chailea  came  to  term*  vrilh  the 
goversmeni,  granted  it  an  imperial  peicni,  md  kit  the  city, 
,  eeoioled  for  his  bumilialieo  by  the  gift  ol  a  large  sum  ol  noneT' 


Id  ifille  of  ft)  wide  fauia  tad  gntt  ourgy,  tfai 
rifematari.  (be  h(«Tt  of  (he  new  gavernineiit,  wuld  r 
tori!)'  rape  with  Ibe  atlmdu  ol  »dveiJe  taclioru  »nd 
tilis.    So,  the  belts  to  cepras  them,  it  crated  in  1369  ■  chief 
of  the  police,  with  iJie  title  of  esontore,  ud  m  numerous  ut 
lion  of  fcpeiai^-lht  compAoy  or  caaata  pande  of  the  peoj 
M  bulinrki  B^nsc  the  noblo,  who  faul  been  recalled 
baniihokoit,  uKf  who,  (iiou^h  fettered  by  itrict  reKulaCioat, 
no*  etigihie  for  oScn  of  the  siiUe.    But  the  appetile  foe  pi 
of  Ibe  "Isspki^e  "  ud  thedregaof  thepopoliiee  wuwhi 
nthei  tbia  suiified  by  the  ituuUatioa  ol  the  r^armaieri  Iti 
the  principil  poiu  of  luthoriiy.    Among  the  wwJ-catdera — men 
of  the  lovat  din,  dvdlins  in  the  piedphous  tues  ibout  the 
Porti  Ovile — there  wu  ui  suodttion  styling  iI»dilhe"conipiuiy 
of  the  worm."    During  Ibe  ftmioe  ct  1371  this  campuiy  nue 
in  revolt,  sicked  the  bouse*  of  the  lich,  iovided  the  puhHc  pslnce, 
diove  fran  the  council  of  fifteen  the  four  memben  of  theloelve 
■nd  the  Ihiee  of  the  nine,  and  repbced  them  by  •even  tittet- 
demilioni.    Then,  having  irithdnwn  to  its  ows  qumiter,  it  wu 
uddenly   ■tUcked   by   the  Infuriated   citiiens   (iwIocW  and 
^sdiliiii},  who  hrnkeinto  houiei  and  workshops  and  put  numben 
nf  the  inhibitanli  to  the  aword  without  leginl  for  age  or  kl 
Thereupon  tbe  popular  rulers  avenged  these  misdeeds  by  many 

d^ecked  by  fresh  cbanges  in  the  coimci!  of  fifteen.  It  wu  now 
formed  of  twelve  of  the  greater  people  and  tbree  n^Kscki,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  rfcHJuin I.  vho,oi]account  of  their  grow- 
ing turbulence^  w^e  likewoc  banished  from  the  dty, 

Msmwhile  tbe  government  had  abo  to  onlend  with  difficutlia 
outaide  the  walli.  The  ndghbouriog  lords  iliackel  and  lavaged 
the  mnnltipal  teritoriei;  grave  injuries  were  inflicled  by  tbe 
nercenary  binds.  especiiUy  by  the  Bretons  and  Gascons.  The 
livat  dalms  to  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  of  Carb  di 


Anjou  cauied  fi 


The 


Sieneie  gaverntntnt  conceived  bopei  ol  gaining  poi 
dty  of  AreuD,  which  was  firal  occupied  by  Durazio'i  men, 
and  then  by  Enguerrand  de  Coucy  br  Louis  ol  Anjou;  hut 
while  the  Sienete  were  nourishing  dreams  of  conquest  the  French 
gcnelal  uneipectedly  sold  the  dty  to  the  Fioientines,  whose 

despatch  (l]B4).    The  gathering  enupeiation  ol  the  Sienese. 

been  gradully  swelled  by  various  acts  of  home  and  foreign 
policy  during  the  siileen  yean'  lule  of  the  ri{armalBri,  nor  had 
tbe  concesEions  granted  to  the  partisans  o[  the  twdve  and  the 
latter'srccaD  and  renewed  di^bihty  to  office  availed  to  conciliate 
them.  At  last  the  revolt  broke  out  and  gained  the  upper  hand. 
In  March  138s.  The  rifurmaloH  were  Dusted  from  power  and 
eipelled  the  city,  ind  the  trade  ol  Siena  suSend  no  little  mjuiy 
by  the  exile  of  10  many  artisan  families.  The  fifteen  were 
replaced  by  a  new  supreme  magistracy  of  ten  priors,  dbosen  in 
the  foUowing  proponions—foni  of  the  twelve,  four  of  the  nine, 
and  two  of  the  people  proper,  or  people  of  the  greater  number, 
but  to  the  eadualon  of  all  who  had  stuied  m  the  government  or 
•at  in  coundt  under  the  riJormaiorL  Thus  began  a  new  order  or 
■HttuEf  dti  popate,  composed  of  families  of  the  same  dais  as  the 
tifarmateti,  but  having  had  no  part  in  the  government  during 
the  latter't  rule.  But,  though  now  admitted  to  power  through 
the  burgher  reaction,  u  a  concnsion  to  demociaiic  ideas,  and  to 
cause  a  ^ilit  among  Ibe  greatet  people,  tbey  enjoyed  v^  Limited 

In  1387  fresh  quanels  with  Fkitence  on  the  lobject  of  Monte- 
pulciaiw  led  to  an  open  war,  that  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  interference  in  Tuscan  aEIain  ol  the  ambiiioui  duke  of  Milan, 
Gian  Oaleauo  ViscontL  With  him  the  Eicnese  csndoded  an 
alliance  in  ijSq  and  ten  yean  latff  accepted  his  stuerairtty  and 
ttttgatA  the  liberties  of  their  state.    Bat  in  1401  the  tleiih  ol 


'The  I 


R  the  snf I'af  or 


, .._  "'from  abolii  iiSj^d 


li  that  held  power  in  Sinu 
om  1JS5;  'ifcrmalcri.  from 


Cian  Oaleaiao  listened  their  yultt  In  thU  year  th*  G>«  piM 
against  the  Visconlian  rule,  hatched  by  the  twrive  and  the 
Salimbeni  and  fomentnl  by  the  Florentines,  was  violently  re- 
pressed, and  causal  the  twdve  to  be  again  drrven  from  office; 
bat  in  the  foUoiring  year  a  apedil  bcU^  created  in  conseqiunce 
o!  that  riot,  annulled  the  ducal  imerainty  and  raloied  the 
liberties  of  Siena.  During  tbe  interval  the  sup 
had  sssnmcd  a  more  popular  form.  By  the  partial  re 
of  the  rif^maiori  and  scluaian  of  the  twdve 
boHa  was  now  compoaed  ot  nine  prion  (three  of  the  nine,  three 
of  the  people,  and  three  of  then/imaftrri)  and  of  acq>tainarthe 
people  to  be  cheao  from  eadi  of  the  three  Ismti  in  tuiiL  On 
I  tth  April  peace  was  made  with  tbe  Ftorealuia  and  Siena  oi- 
Joyed  several  years  of  lianquQ  prtaperity- 

But  the  great  Western  schism  then  acitating  the  Christian 
world  again  brooght  disturbance  to  Sleoa.  In  coDia|uence  ol  the 
dediioos  of  the  coundl  of  Pisa,  Floreoce  and  Sima  had  dcdared 
against  Grf^oiy  XII.  (1400);  Lidiilaui  of  Naples,  thBefore,  as 
a  supporter  ol  the  pope,  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  inouruoni 
on  Sienese  territory,  laying  it  waste  and  thnatening  the  dty. 
The  Sienese  maintained  a  vigorous  resiatance  till  the  death  of 
this  monarch  in  1414  freed  them  from  his  attadu.  In  1411 
a  fresh  war  with  Florence  broke  out,  caused  by  the  latter's 
attempt  upon  Lucca,  and  continued  in  consequence  of  tbe 
Florentines'  alliance  with  Venice  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
that  of  the  Sienese  with  the  duke  of  Milan  and  Sigismund,  king 
of  the  Romans.  This  monarch  halted  at  Siena  on  his  way  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  received  a  most  princely  wdcome 
la  I43J  the  opposing  leagues  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  and, 
although  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the  Sienese  and  temptations  to 
break  it  were  frequently  urged  upon  them,  they  faithfully  adboed 
to  ill  termi.  During  thn  period  o(  comparative  tranquillity 
SienawaihODOuredbythevisitolP<^K  Eugenius  IV.  (1443)  and 
by  that  of  the  empem  Fredeiich  UI.,  who  came  there  to  recdve 
his  bride.  EleamH-  of  PonugaJ,  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Aeneu 
Sylvius  Piccolonani,  his  secretary  and  historian  (r4si}.  Hit 
meeting  is  recoided  by  the  memorial  column  still  to  be  seen  outside 
the  Camollia  gate.  In  1453  hostilities  against  Floroice  wen 
again  resumed.oniaount  ol  theiniwonsand  ravages  o!  Sienese 
territory  (smmitted  by  Florentine  troops  in  their  conflicts  with 
Alphonso  of  Napla,  who  since  1447  had  made  Tuscany  bis  battle- 
ground.  Peace  waionce  more  patched  up  with  Florence  in  r4^ 
Siena  wai  neit  at  war  (or  several  yean  with  AldiArandino 
Orsini,  count  of  Pitigliana,  and  with  Jacopo  Picdami,  and 
laeredmanydisaatcrs  fjomthetiearfieryofiUgenerula.  About 
le  same  time  tbe  repuUic  was  eiposed  to  siiU  graver  danger  by 
le  (on^racy  ol  some  of  iti  leading  dtiiens  to  seize  the  rona  ol 
iwa  and  place  tbe  dty  under  the  suletainty  of  Alphonso, 
>  it  bad  once  been  under  that  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  But  the 
ot  came  to  light;  its  chid  ringleaden  were  beheaded,  and 
any  others  sent  into  exile  (1436);  and  the  death  ol  Alphonso 
.  last  ended  all  danger  from  that  sourca  During  thcM  criticil 
mcs  tbe  goveinmenl  of  the  state  was  strmgthened  by  a  new 
executive  nugixracy  called  the  iaHa,  which  from  14;;  began 
to  act  independently  of  the  priors  or  consistory.  Until  then 
it  had  been  merely  a  pnjvisional  comnrttee  annexed  to  the  lattef . 
But  henceforward  the  bulla  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  afiairi 

nominally  preserving  the  charvcter  of  a  magistracy  ^raordinary. 

The  election  ol  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolommi  to  the  papal  chair 
,g  caused  the  utmost  joy  to  the  Sienese;  and  incompltmenr 
ir  illuslrious  fdlow-dtinci  they  granted  the  request  of  tbe 
1  and  readmitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  govonment. 
his  cmcoBion,  grudgingly  made,  only  remained  in  force 
tew  ycui,  and  on  the  death  Af  the  pope  (i4>i4>  wai  revoked 

altogether,  save  in  the  case  of  memben  of  the  Piccolonuni  bouse. 
'      lere  decreed  to  be  papdani  and  were  allowed  to  retain  all 

their  pdviteges.    HeanwhUe  fresh  discotdi  were  brewing  among 


heed  of  af 

f  the  Paad  in  1478  led  It 


uiawhkli 


(rutdliLlur  Alphonu.  tiied  to  oblain  ibc  locdthip  of  the  city  and 
theKC*il(dliici!iU«l[ebeltiDi4S6.  The»neuii(towlioKord« 
taosl  of  lite  »beli  bdonied)  favoured  bis  preteiuioiii,  but  Ihe 
ri^triMtori  were  ijunsi  him.  M»nj  ol  Ihe  people  lidni  wilb  Iht 
mmkU,  idk  ka  revolt  tm  aind  June  14S0  uid,  lidol  by  the 
dokc'lNldiery,  reoc)tui(c<l  Ihc  (ovonunenl  10  their  n«niidv»nt- 
age.  Dividing  the  power  bctvcea  t^cii  two  ordeAoE  the  aibe  ud 
Ike  people,  tbcy  excluded  the  rifonualtri  ud  lepljtced  them  by 
m  ntw  and  heterogeoeous  order  ityled  ihe  <«K(fl(i,  compoied 
of  aoUei,  niles  oi  1456  and  diiieoi  ol  oibei  orden  who  bid 
never  bdore  bcco  io  office.  But  this  violent  kod  perilous  upset 
oIlheintcrnalLiheTiieiohherepublicdidnotlastloag.  Adecree 
iiaued  by  the  Neapoliuo  king  (itEi)  deptivios  the  Sicnoe  of 
certain  terrilorics  ita  favour  of  Florence  entirely  aliniited  Iheii 
a£cctJOnB  fntm  tb^t  monarch.  Meanwhile  the  mtmU  of  the  tiine» 
the  chief  piomoteis  of  the  [evolution  ol  1430,  weie  eipooediothe 
growing  hatred  and  envy  ol  their  loroiel  alliel,  Ihi 


uol  tl 


supenot 


reoglhai 


now  nughl  to  cmth  the  nnadii  and  rise  id  power 
atead.  This  change  cf  afiain  was  accomplbbed  by  a  seiiei  of 
[iois  between  Tth  June  1481  and  2otb  February  14S}.  The 
nonli  iti  ftpttt  seiud  the  bon's  share  ol  the  governmenii  Ibi 
ri/mnMltri  were  recalled,  the  agfrtgali  aboliihed  and  tbe 
novtxki  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  From  the  govern- 


in  republics.  The  lUKicibi,  being 
"  fat  buigbcis  "  with  poweiful  nnneiian*.  abilities  and  iradi- 
tinnt.  gained  Increased  strength  and  inSueme  in  eiile;  and  Bve 
years  laur.  on  iind  July  1487,  they  relumed  triumphantly 
to  Siena,  dispersed  the  few  adbcients  of  ibe  poftlB  who  oBered 

state,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Aid,  Iheii  own  predonunance  being  assured  by  their  numerics] 
strength  and  influence,  tbey  accorded  equal  shares  of  power  to  Ibe 

Among  Ibe  returned  exiles  was  FandoUo  Pctrucd,  chid  of  the 

the  domination  of  this  man  (Nho,  Uke  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  was 
surnaraed  "  the  Mignificent  ")  Sienn  enjoyed  many  years  ol 
splendour  and  prosperity.  We  use  the  term  "  domination  " 
jalber  tbait  "  signory  "  inasmuch  as,  strictly  speaking,  Pctrucd 
■as  never  lord  oi  t  he  tuie,  and  Icit  its  established  iorm  ol  govern- 
ment intact;  but  he  eMcicised  despotic  authority  in  virtue  ol  his 
■trengtb  of  chaiacler  sod  the  continued  increase  oi  his  penonil 
power.  He  based  his  foreign  policy  on  aUiince  with  Florenra  and 
France,  and  directed  the  internal  sHiira  oi  the  slate  by  means  of 
the  council  (.allttia)  o(  the  taHa,  which,  although  uccisioniUy 
rewganiwd  lor  the  purpose  of  concilisting  rival  factions,  was 
«lway»  subject  to  his  wilL  He  likewise  added  to  bis  power  by 
assuming  the  captaiDship  of  the  city  guard  (i4qs)>  and  later  by  r 
purchase  from  the  impoverished  co 
caslles  (1507)-    Nor  did  he  shrink  ii 


.00),  i 


s  an  indchlile  blot 
1  all  opposilioo  wit 
in  his  struggle  with  Ccsa 


1  oi  his  f  ather-in4iii 


of  several  outlying 

'ds  of  bloodshed  and 
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.n  iQtb  March  150s.    Ill 

with  princely  ceremonials 
'isiainllyinSien 


lorgia,  who  caused  bis  ei- 
tgh  the  friendly  mediation 
:ing  be  was  recalled  from 


•  dynasty „ . 

intellect  of  a  Cosine  or  a  Lorenio,  and  the  almospbeiE  oi  Liberty- 
loving  Siena  with  its  ever-changiog  factions  was  in  no  way  suited 
tohispvnirae.  Hiseldestson.Borghcse  Petrucci,itisincapible, 
hangbty  *sd  exceedingly  comipi;  he  only  remained  three  yean 
al  the  bead  of  aOain  and  fled  ignominiously  in  ijij.    Through 


ihe  famnr  oi  Leo  X.,  be  Wl 

Petrucci.  facrioaity  goven 

This  Felrncci  was  a  Mttet  enemy  to  Fsndalla's  children. 
He  caused  Borgheae  and  a  younger  son  named  Fablo  to  ha 
pcodaimed  aa  rebels,  while  a  third  bob,  Cardiaal  Alpbonso, 
was  stian^ed  by  order  oi  LeoX.  in  isig.  He  was  a  tyraiulal 
rulet.and  diedsuddenlyin  151).  Is  the  folknring  year  OemeM 
VU.  insisted  OD  the  teciUoI  Fablo  Pet tu«i;  hut  two  yean  later 
a  fiesb  popular  outbreak  drove  him  bom  Siena  (or  evei.  The 
city  then  fAuxi  Itself  under  the  protection  of  tbe  emperor 
Charles  V.,  created  a  magistracy  ^  "  ten  conservauin  ol  the 
liberties  of  the  sute  "  (Deconber  1514),  united  the  diHerent 
named  the  "  nuiite  of  the  R 


>aiciDg  to  be  tii 


of  the  la 


dated  th 


literUfcyeatl..  n,.ai 
The  so-called  flee  government  sobjeci  to  the  en^iin  luted 
for  twenty-seven  yenti;  and  the  desired  proteclion  of  Spain 
weighed  more  and  more  heavily  until  it  became  a  lyrannjr. 
The  imperial  legates  and  the  captains  of  the  SpanUi  guard  in 
Siena  crushed  both  government  and  people  by  continual  ex- 
tortions and  by  undue  interlenace  with  ihefuBCiioas  of  tbe 
io/ia,  Charles  V.  passed  through  Siena  in  1535,  and,  as  in  all 
the  other  dliea  of  enslaved  Italy,  was  received  with  tbe  greatest 
pomp;  but  he  leli  neither  peace  nor  libeny  bebirtd  him.  From 
I  S)7  to  1 5tS  the  ci ty  wis  torn  by  faction  tghts  and  violent  revidti 
against  the  m-wticlii,  and  was  Ibe  scene  of  frequent  bloodshed, 
while  the  quarrelsomenesi  and  bad  eDvemmeni  of  tlie  Sicnese 
gave  great  dissatislaction  in  Tustsny.  Tbe  bulla  was  lecon- 
stiluled  several  times  by  the  imperial  agents— in  ijjoby  Doa 
Lopez  di  Soria  and  Alphonso  Ficcolomioi,  dnke  of  Amalfi,  in 
IS40  by  Granvella  |or  Granvelle)  and  in  1548  by  Don  Diego  di 
Mendoia;  but  government  was  carried  on  aa  badly  as  before,  and 
:re8sed  hatred  of  tbe  Spanish  rule.    Wbtn  in  tj4« 
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Don  Diego  had  laid 
ol  the  citadel  and  was  carrying  on  tbe  work 
with  activity.  Thereupon  certain  Sienese  dtiiens  in  Kooe, 
headed  by  Aeneas  Piccolomini  (a  kinsman  of  Pius  11.],  entered 
into  negotiations  with  theagentsof  the  French  kmg  and,  having 
with  their  l»lp  collccied  men  and  money,  matched  on  Siena  a»d 
forced  tbeir  way  in  by  the  new  gale  (now  Port*  Ronuia}  OB 
i6lh  July  i;59.  Ilie  townspeople,  encounged  and  reinfMced 
by  this  aid  from  without.  M  once  itac  In  revolt,  and,  attacking 
the  Spatdsh  troops,  disarmed  them  and  dtove  Ibem  to  take 
refuge  in  the  citadel  (i8ih  July).  And  finally  by  aa  agreeDwnt 
with  Cosimo  de'  htethd,duke  of  Florence,  the  Spuiaids  were  sent 
away  on  the  ;th  August  i; 
of  tbeir  iortress. 

Tbe  government  was  now  teconstiluled  under  tbe  pi 
of  tbe  French  agents;  the  btUa  was  abolished,  its  veiy  narat 
having  been  rendered  odious  by  the  tyranny  ol  Spain,  and  waa 
replaced  by  a  similar  magistracy  styled  ta^iani  id  ftfst*  a 
retfiMoito.  Siena  exulted  in  her  movcRd  freedom  1  but  bet 
sunshine  was  soon  dduded.  First,  the  emperor's  wrath  wai 
stirred  by  the  influence  of  France  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic; 
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li  of  Marignano  the  ruin  «f  Siena 
d.  On  ifich  January  Maiignano  captured  tht 
a  Camollia  (which  tbe  whole  population  ol  Siena, 
'.  women,  had  helped  \o  constnicl)  and  Invested  the 
E  ind  ol  August  of  the  same  year,  at  Maidtno  in 
a,  he  won  a  complae  victory  over  Ihe  Sicnese  and 
ps  under  Piero  Stroizi,  tbe  Flsreatina  ckile  ud 


iMirhal  o(  France.  Hcuiwliik  Skmt  wti  vivKmuly  baieged. 
and  iu  iahabiiuui,  uoiEciof  everything  lar  iMr  balaved  dty, 
muitaioed  a  most  hemic  defejirc,  A  gJorious  record  of  tbeir 
luSeringt  ii  to  be  foiud  in  tlie  Diary  of  Souiiii,  the  Sieooe 
hiataiiui,  ind  in  the  Commaitaria  ol  Blaise  de  Mooluc,  the 
French  repttientilive  in  Sieni,  But  in  April  1555  tlie  li)«n 
KU  leducid  ta  iitnniity  and  vu  (orced  to  apilultte  to  Che 
emperor  uid  the  duLe.  On  aiit  April  the  Spvufth  troopt 
entered  the  gales;  thereupon  many  patriots  abandoned  the  dty 
■nd,  taUng  leluge  at  Montaldaa,  maiouiaed  then  &  ihadovy 
fonii  oI  republic  until  ijjg. 

Cosimo  I^  de'  Hcdicl  bein^  granted  the  iavtititim  of  Ibe 
Seneae  stale  by  the  potent  of  PhiLp  II.  of  Spain,  dated  jnl 
July  sin,  100^  formal  poussion  of  the  dty  on  the  igth  of 
the  tame  month.  A  lieutenant -genetal  was  appointed  aiiepn- 
tentative  of  his  aathority;  the  coimdl  ol  the  balio  was  rKon- 
stituled  with  twenty  members  dsosen  by  the  duke;  the  nin- 
sillory  and  the  general  council  were  left  in  eniltence  but  deptivwl 
of  [heir  poliiical  autouimy.  Thus  Sieoa  wu  annexed  to  the 
FloieDiine  stale  under  the  same  rula  and  becane  an  Int^ral 
part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  Nemlhelest  St  retained 
a  separate  administration  for  mote  than  two  centuiiej,  until  the 
gcnenl  irforms  of  the  gruid-dulie  Pietro  Lcopoldo,  the  French 
donunation,  and  l^nally  the  retforation  swept  away  all  differences 
between  the  Slenese  and  FlorcnliQC  systems  of  government. 
tn  tSsQ  Siena  wu  the  Gnl  Tuscan  dty  tlut  voted  for  annexation 
to  riedmont  and  the  monaichy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  this 
decision  (voied  lAth  June)  being  the  initial  step  towards  the 
unity  of  Italy. 

Lilmry  History. — The  literary  history  of  Siena,  while  recordin* 
BD  vifii  to  the  world  equal  to  thoic  beqiteathed  b^  Florence,  and 
wiihout  the  power  and  oripnality  by  which  the  latter  became  the 

namn.    Of  theee  a  brief  ■ucnnury,  beginnin;  wtifa  the  department 
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estoUidied  at  Siena,  beinf  used  in  public  documenlt,  commercial 
reconU  and  pfivate  correipondence.  The  poets  flourishrng  at  that 
period  were  Folcaeebieto,  Cecco  Analolieri — a  humorist  of  ■  very 
high  order— add  Bindo  Bonichi,  who  belonged  also  to  the  fallowing 
century.  Tbe  chief  glory  of  the  I4tli  century  wag  St  CaliieTine 
Benlnaaa.  Theylorof  herdeoth  (IJgo)  wotthatof  thebirthof  S( 
BemardlnoAIUanechi  (Sflemardiao  of  Siena).  ■  popular  preacher 
wboseaermoaalnthevufgartongue  are  models  of  style  and  diction. 
To  Iheiijlh  century  beungiAwiu  Sylvius  Plccolomini  (Rua  11.), 
humanut,  hlKorian  aiul  political  writer.  In  the  i6ih  century  we 
End  anotber  PkxDlominl  (Abxandec),  biiliap  of  Patrai.  author  of 
a  curious  dlakgue,  IMIa  Wfa  moMS  drUt  ianu;  aaolher  bishop, 
ClandlaToloflieLdiplomaliit,  poet  and  pfaitolotist,  who  revived  the 
nteofancSent  Latin  DetiaiandLuc*Cantite,awfitcr  of  nanatlvcs, 
plays  and  poena.  Pnie  Ectlan  bod  two  cepmcniallvet  In  Ihl* 
century— SciidoH  Banagli,  a  writer  of  nne  merk,  and  FlMre 
FoRlnl,  whose  pndoctioni  wet*  trivial  and  indecent.  lotbaiTih 
century  we  GnilLudovico  Seripud)  (Quinto  Settaiw),  1  Latiniet  and 
lalirlcal  writerof  much  talent  and  eulturei  but  the  meat  oririnal 
and  brilliant  figaie  in  Sienese- literature  is  that  of  Girolann  Clfli 
(1660-1711). Xutborof  the  Caeul«iM.£a£>r(flf«  A  i>ini  Faamt,  It 
KKeMane  (4ierf*tfai*e  and  the  Diofie  atknatia.  As  honioriit» 
scholar  and  phUolo^st,  Cigll  would  take  a  high  place  in  tbe  bteiacnn 


teligimsorllteiary— Bujieacdhimto  memlnt  ptrtecutJoB  from  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Delia  CruKui  Academy. 

Inthedomninof  hliloTy  we  have  first  Che  old  Sienese  chnjnklea, 
whkh  down  to  the  i^ih  ccnlurv  are  »  confused  that  it  it  almost 
Impoeeible  to  disentangle  Iniih  from  fiction  or  even  Co  decide  the 
perwjnality  of  the  various  authors.  Three  ulh-ceoturychroojclea, 
■ttributedtoAndm  Dei,  AinolodlTura,  called  11  CTatso,anirNeT4 
diDonatLanpublishedinhlunlOTifvoLiv.).  Tolhetjtheenturf 
belongstheehronideolAllegrelioAlfcgreni.  alsoin  Muratori  (vol. 
niii.);and  daring  the  tame  period  Bourished  Sigitnoodo  Tiiia  (> 
Briett  s(  Siena,  though  bom  at  Caatiglione  Aretino).  wboaa  vohimni- 
•usMstorywiilten  in  Utin  and  never  primed  (now  among  the  H5S. 
altbeChilUbnry  hi  Rome),  though  devoid  of  llteniy  merit,  con- 
talnaoHief  valuable  nuKilsl.  The  beet  Sienete  lualerians  belong  to 
the  i6«h  century.  They*reOria(idaMalavolti(iJiJ-iS9«),amBnof 
n^itc  birth,  the  most  Irmtworthy  of  all;  AntoniD  BeUarmali; 
Aletmdro  Soiijni  di  Clmlenis.  the  sympodietle  anhoc  of  the  Diarit 
UW  vlHma  ewrre  mew;  and  aogurta  Tommaio.  ol  whose  tedious 
history  ten  Eoolrs.  down  to  i)H,  have  been  published,  the  rett  being 
idlllBBaniwript.  Toteiher  with  these  hisiotia»  wc  oiiMt  mutka 


tri's  coTTespondentt,  and  Gio.  A 

^-  J  B-j-,,-  .. !  ..^  -'-  iMtlmpnc 

and  the  oo'nMitulioo  of  the  lepiibUcTu^SdpioBe  BorglMij 
(a.  1B77).  who  has  left  a  precSoua  sioie  of  hinoiicol,  brogruhkaloDd 
biUiographiod  itudiet  and  documenli. 

In  theolofy  and  philoaophy  the  moot  distinguished  nomq  are: 
Bemoidtm  Oduao  and  Lelio  and  Fautto  Socdni  ([6th  century); 
in  jpriaiinHkDoe.  tfuee  Soccial:  Mariano  tenior.  Bartobmnwo  and 
Mariano  jonioeOjth  and  i6tbcoiturin);  and  in  polilkal  economy. 
SolIuKio  Bandiai  (1677-1760),  author  ot  the  Ditaria  itlla  ita- 
rmma.  Inphyticalscienceibenametmoslworthv  ol  mention  ire 
those  of  the  botanist  Pier  Anioolo  Mattioli  (1501-1573),  i£  Piiro 
Maria  Gabrielli  (r64j-i705),  fimnder  of  the  academy  of  the  Physio- 
cnUct,aadaltbeaiiaIDiiuiti^lDMatct(iii(d.  iSi;}. 

AH. — Laul  hapsily  deoinatet  SiesaepaIotingH"Lietaiciiota 
fra  lieto  popolo  t"  the  bfilhe  tchool  ol  a  blithe  people").  The 
tpcdalcharacteruticiot  lit  masters  are  freshnett  of  rnhniT  vivadty 
oleipreislan and ditiinet originality.  TheSiemctcbooInf  paiDtlo* 
aweaittarighileIhebiBaemof^yiBntinetrt;bnt  II  improved 
thai  Bit,  impressed  it  with  a  tpedaf  stamp  and  was  for  hng  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  hiflucnoet.  Cootequenily  Sieneae  on  teenied 
almost  stationary  amid  the  general  ptogieta  and  development  of 
the  other  Italian  Khonls,  and  preserved  its  medieval  character 
down  10  the  end  of  the  igtfc  century,  when  the  Influence  of  the  Um- 
brian  and— to  a  slighter  degree— ol  the  Floientine  ichools  b«a  to 

Knctiute  into  Siena,  loUowed  a  Utile  later  by  that  of  tbe  Lombatd. 
the  I3lh  century  we  find  Guidu  (da  Siena),  uuater  of  tbe  well- 
known  Madonna  in  the  church  of  S  Domenico iHSena.  The  14th 
century gtves  us  Ugohno,  Ducciodi  Buonbiicgna.  Smone  di  Martino 
(oTMenimi),LippoMeinmL,PictroBndADibro^LDSti»e**'  a-j.» 
di  Vannl  (pointer  and  statetmaii),  Bonolo  di  Ficdl  and 
Banolo.  IntheisthcentDiywehaveDomenicod' " 
"'-—  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  Stefano  dl  Giovanni 
10  di  Giovanni  Bamdi,  who  fd 
ueircontempoiarieaelitwbere.aBd  made  indeed  but  Utile  pmgrea. 
Tbe  [Oih  cenEury  boasit  the  namcaof  Bernardino  Fungal,  Guidocdo 
Cottarelli,  Giacomo  POcchiaroIto,  Glrolamo  del  PacchS^and  especi. 
ally  BaUbisare  PcminJi^Si-is^ri^ho  while  especially  celebrated 

if  considerable  aiiainmenu  {see  Roui);  Giovanid 
■■  '    ■  —  'HT^-iS49).  who 


TaddeodI 

di  Bartolo,  Sanodi 

1  rviw,  oKionn  ni  ^.oovanni  fll  Sotaetta)  and 
luto  di  Giovanni  Barndi,  who  fell,  however,  behind 


[>wa  at  II  So 
d  trained  I 


and  Francesco  VannL 

TbereniayalipbemenliDnedmany  tculplom  and  arehlleeta,  tocb 
at  Lorenio  Mailanl.  architect  of  Orvielo  cathedral  (end  ol  iith 
century):  CamainodiCrescentinoiTlnodI  Camaino.  tculptor  of  Ibe 

"*       ■  ""         '     Caropo  Santo  of  Pita;  AgotltM 

the  fine  tomb  of  Bishop  Gulda 
i;  Londo  di  Pietro  (14th  centny). 


*  uniolly  attributed  to  IlgoUm  di 
1  the  athedral  at  Orviele;  C' 


relnmyconta 
do.  which,  bow 
Vicri.  author  of  the  tabernacle  In  the  athetbal  at  OTvietefCiacopB 

SrlBci^)denaQuen:Ii,  whose  bvely  fountain,  the  Fonle  Gaia,la 
e  nana  del  Ca'mpe  has  been  recently  lettorcdi  Lorento  di  Pietio 
(II  Vecchietta),  a  pimQ  of  [Mia  Qu«^  and  an  omellenl  artitt  b 
marble  and  hronia;  FiaMxaeo  d'AtoniB,  ■  ikHful  rUuHb  of  tb> 
16th  cencuiy:  Fraacetco  dl  Giargia  Miitioi  (luo-ism).  painter 
tculptor.  multary  endncer  and  writer  on  art  \  Ciatoaa  CanORD 
(lSdicentiirv)!and  Loreaio  Mariano,  nratmed  II  Martina  (16I) 


.  ^^laittance.  made  for  rli*  n 
in  Sena,  oa  In  other ' 
land  power  io  15; 


its  products 
fully  took  Mot 


— , ,  and  the  lOB  (^  tti  independ. 
•Bce  and  power  io  ISSS  ltd  to  a  tuspuAm  of  buUding  activity,  which 
to  the  caste  of  tbe  pteteat  day  Is  most  feitunatct  iaairaach  ta  Iht 

baroque  of  the  17th  and  the  false  datoidsm  ol  Cbi   "  ' 
have  bad  hardly  any  effect  heref  aodfew  townaij 
tpoih  by  reatoratbm  or  tlie  addition  of  fncongruoni 


ec  preeetve  so  many  chancterfstla  and  so  much  of  the  rnl  spric 

{ilianild*edt»<layb  the  grave  and  r' — ' ' '  •■■-  -'■-'-■ 

tonto)  ol  the  midve  ogto^  which  iia 


bulldfngi 
if 'the  ill 
;^l^»^I3th 


TuitinCothfc.'whwScHirstonL 

id.  Our  £iiilysf^ii(u(  sod  Mi /Wu{Seiia,^l>w) 


a.DI|daa,19ai);t-Bngton  Douilas.niilaryii/.Sma  (Undsn,  lVa)\ 
&(i.  Gardner,  JS(  Jim  of  5ieiu  (London,  I90i);SlCi(lir»>eJ^>nM 
(London.  l9o»):  W.  Heywood  and  L.  Olcett,  Cuiit  u  Sina  Rieno, 


i»04).  (C.PA.jT.AaJ 


SIENETJO— SIERRA  LEONE 


■imrJOi  ODE  of  tbe  Shingitla  Iribes  Hving  in  >tmth->vest 
Abynnii  ncai  tlic  Sudan  liuDLier.  who  clAim  La  be  a  remaant 
ot  the  ptimitivc  popuUlioo.  lliey  aie  ipparenlly  ■  Huoiljc 
people,  uul  tbdi  iIub  i)  of  a  yeUnwofa  Usl.  Tbeii  wHnea 
nevCT  inteniuTTy  with  Ihe  Negroes  or  ArabL  Slcnel jo  villageA 
n  hilltops.    The;  ate  an  iDdmliious  people, 


ul  jewellers,  wi 


milhs. 


,  FoUsh  o 


SIEMKIEWICK   HEHBTK   (1846- 
twm  in  1846  at  WoU  Okneika  neu  ! 

Siedlix,  Russian  Poluvd.  He  dudied  philosophy 
l/nivcr^ly.  Hit  first  worii,  a  humorous  oavel  entiltid  A  Proptirt 
tn  kit  flpn  Cataiby,  applied  in  iS;i.  In  iH;6  Sienlucwic* 
viiiied  America,  uid  under  the  pteudanym  of  "  Litwos, "  con- 
Iiibuled  an  tccotuili^  his  travels  to  the  C^ute  Peltka,  a  Wanaw 
newtpapCT.  Thenceforward  his  latent  as  a  writer  o[  historical 
novels  won  rapid  recognilion,  and  his  beat-known  romancej 
Qito  Vadiit  a  study  of  Roman  society  uiuier  Nero,  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  thirty  la"ji.*j^  Originally  pub- 
I  iSflj,  Qaa  Vadiit  '       '        ■       ■  ■       -     ■■  ■   - 


I»V6,  > 


ic  tnitcd  States,  France  and  Cc 
pcwers  of  realistic  description,  sod  a  tliong  religious  (eeling 
which  at  times  burden  upoa  mytiidsm,  thataclerize  ibe'  beat 
work  oi  Sienklewic!.  Hardly  inferior  to  Quo  Vadiit  in  popu- 
larit]f,  and  superior  in  literary  merit,  ii  the  trilogy  of  novels 
desciibing  r;th-century  society  in  Poland  during  the  wan  with 
the  Cos>iicls,Turk>  and  Swede*.  This  trilogy  comprises  OjnicM 
i  miaum  i"  With  Fire  and  Sword, "  London,  tSjo,  1841  and 
1895),  PMf  ("  The  Deluge,  •*  Boston,  Mass.,  1S91)  and  Fan 
If  oioJ/Biwii  ("  Pan  Michael."  London,  iSgs).  Among  other 
very  succesfif  ui  novels  and  collections  of  tales  which  have  been 
translated  into  English  are  Ba  Dttmala  ("  Without  Dogma,  " 
London,  iSi)y,  Toionto,  rSgg),  Jantu  miaykanl:  niraSt  ["  Yanko 
the  Musidan  and  other  Stinies,"  Boston.  Mass.,  iii)i),Kiisiiicy 
('-  The  Knight  ol  the  Cross.  "  numerous  British  and  American 
versioni),  Hania  ("  Hania.  "  London,  iSg;)  and  Ta  Tnaia 
("  The  Third  Woman,  "  New  York.  1898).  Slenkiewici  lived 
much  hi  Cracow  and  Waraiw,  and  !or  a  time  edited  the  Warsaw 
newspaper  Slaua;  he  *]>o  Uavelled  in  Enghind,  Fiance,  Italy. 
Spain,  Greece,  Africa  and  the  East,  and  publisbcd  a  description 
of  his  jouncyi  in  Africa.  In  igoj  he  recdved  the  Nobd  piiH  for 
literature. 

A  Ccrinin  edition  at  his  callecled  woria  was  published  at  Ciai 
(19116,  «c.).  and  his  biography  ns  wriiien  in  PiAOi  by  P.  Chmiel- 
owilu  Oembcig,  l»0l)  and  J,  NowiAiki  (Wamw,  1901). 

BIBRADZ.  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  In  Ibe  government  of 
Xalisz,  situated  on  the  Wuta,  no  m.  S.W.ol  the  dty  of  Warsaw. 
Fop.  (1B47)  7019.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towos  of  Poland, 
founded  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chiistianily,  and  was 
formerly  known  asSyraorSyrai.  The  annals  mention  it  in  1130. 
Several  ki'ibi.  or  diets,  of  Fotind  were  held  there  during  the  r  jth 
10 1  Jtb  centuries,  and  il  was  a  wealthy  town  until  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  fin  in  1447.  Tbe  dd  caatle,  which  Buffered  much  hi  the 
Swedish  war  of  ijo»-i7it,  was  destroyed  by  the  CermaJis  in 
1800.  There  are  tno  chutthea.  dating  from  the  iitb  and  i^tb 
centuries  reapectivdy. 

EIERO,  a  town  of  oortbtni  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ovfedo,  on 
the  rivet  Nora,  and  on  the  OvJedo-TriGestoiailwiy.  Pap.  (190a) 
ai.soj.  Sieio  is  hi  the  centre  of  1  fctUle  agricultural  disdict,  in 
which  live-UDck  is  eitensivdy  reared.  Tbeie  are  coal  mine*  ia 
the  neighboorhood,  and  the  bod  induittiet  Include  tanning  and 
■nanufscturcs  of  soap,  count  linen  and  cloths: 

tIBRRA  IXtmS,  a  Briti^  colony  and  protectorate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Ii  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  N.  and 
E.  by  French  Guinea  and  S,  by  Liberia.  The  coast-line, 
tidlowing  the  indentations,  ts  about  400  m.  in  length,  eilendmg 
from  fl*  y  N.  to  6°  SS*  N.  It  includes  the  pemnsula  of  Sioia 
I>»ne — ij  m.  long  with  an  average  breadth  of  14  m.~Sherbro 
Island,  Bance,  Banana,  Turtle,  Plantain  and  other  minor  **1""^, 
Il»  Tumer't  Pentntula,  a  narrow  atrip  of  land  southward  of 
She[brols1and,eiienduiginaS.E.directionabout6Dm.  Except 
(n  the  Sicm  Leone  prninwla,  Sbabn  Iiland  and  Tuioer'i 


Peninsula,  the  colony  proptr  doo  not  evtend  tadand  to  ■  gieatet 
depth  than  half  a  mile.  The  prottctmie,  which  adjcois  Utt 
colony  10  cbe  north  and  east,  eitendi  from  7*  N.  (0  10°  N.  and 
from  10°  40'  W.  to  ■]*  W.,  and  hai  an  area  <^  ratber  man 
than  30.000  iq.  m.,  being  about  llie  siie  of  Ireland,  (Fot 
map,  lee  Funch  Wen  AiaiCA.)  The  population  of  the 
colony  proper  at  the  (voi  census  was  76,6s;.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  protectonte  ii  (stkiated  it  from  1,000,000   to 

Fhyrical  FnfUTC — Serra  Leone  Is  a  wen.watered,  vell.voDded 
and  generally  tiiiJy  country.  Tfaee^vst-lineisdeepty  indeniediq  its 
DorxfKTn  ponioB.  Here  ihe  atf  hu  gioatly  eroded  ihc  sarinal 
regular,  hjrboLirleu  line  at  the  wot  coast  ni  Africa.  iDnniu  bold 
capnand  ninnerautlnlelsarcsluiiiiei.  The  Siena  LiDiK  peninsula 

Then  in  T*  30"  N.Sberbro  Island  is  nached.  This  is  succeeded  by 
Turner-aPeninulaanrolltyanijIand).  TheatawirdlKnoClhoe 
island!  are  perlecily  rwiilar  and  Indicate  the  oriBinal  contiocnlat 
coast.line.  They  have  Eeeo  detacbed  from  the  mainland  pvtiy  by 
ainaiineiiilet,  partly  by  the  lagoon-like  CR^a  farmed  by  toe  riverv. 
In  the  Sierra  Lcofie  peniniula  tho  hiHs  come  doim  to  ihe  sen,  rise- 
where  a  low  ccast  plain  extends  inland  30  to  50  m.  The  pbtcau 
which  forma  the  greater  part  of  the  protectorate  has  an  altifude 
'     '  ft.   Onthenortfa-nstbardcrby tbeNigiT 


1  Sod  to  3000  ti 
It  the  diitricl  be(w 


llJmdii .. 

En  tho  Great  Scardca  and  the  RakeO 
loni  (low  lindl.  In  the  smth-eaH 
kIv  forested  huly  country  cklendiDg 

^ntparatively  eiffple.    Sii 


in  part  Itavene  the  counuy  with  a  general  S.W.  eoucM;  tbeCrut 
and  Little  Scarcies  in  Ihe  north.  Ihe  Rokell  and  loni  in  the  cenm 
andlheCteatBunandSuUmainthesouih.  TbeK  nveim  are  nan- 
gable  tor  short  distances,  but  in  general  rapids  or  caiarani  mark  Ihcir 
middle  ceuneai  tie  Great  Scardes.  the  Rio  das  Carceres  ol  the 
pDrtinese,  fiscs  not  far  frcoi  the  sources  of  the  Senegal.  Srtveea 
9°  Wand 9*1}' N.  it  famu  Ibe  boui>dary  between  the pcntecKvate 
andFrcncbCumeailKlowthat  point  ills  wholly  in  Britisb  icrriiorv. 
The  Little  Scarciea  enlcn  Sierra  Leone  neat  Vemaia,  in  the  mud 
northerly  part  of  the  piolectoratt  Known  in  its  u;:qKT  course  as  the 
Kabbn,  it  lows  Ihrouch  wild  rocky  eounliy,  its  banks  in  places  Ix-ipg 
uofLhigb.  Alter  pHtdng  Ihe  hills  It  runs  panlld  wiih  the  Citu 
ScarcKS.  In  tbdr  lower  reaches  the  two  rivers — both  large  ■iivanu—< 
traverse  a  level  plain,  separated  by  no  obstacles.  The  mouth  of  Ihe 
little  Scarcies  is  ao  m.  S.  of  that  ol  the  Great  Sorcics.  South  of  the 
eaniaiy  of  the  Scarcies  the  deep  inlet  kiiMni  as  the  Sierra  litont 
river  forms  a  perfectly  safe  and  Gomnwdioua  harbour  aeocHible  to  ibe 
larpst  vessels.  At  iu  entrance  on  the  southern  shsis  lies  FrEeinwa. 
Into  the  tfluaty  Bows,  besides  smaller  strcnms,  the  Rokdl,  knowa 
in  its  upper  course  as  the  Sell-  The  bmad  estuary  which  separata 
EberbrD  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  is  popularly  called  Ihe 

whwe  hMdftimni.  knftwn  aa  the  Tala,  Pacnpana  and  Saoden,  flows 
ice  east  of  and  para^el  to  the  RokdL    The 


badn  here  forming  the  Irontier.  'Tbt  main  upper  branch  ol  ih*  Great 
BumCoiSewa}nveriscatlediheBiigveor^be(wbilenv(rl.  It 
flows  east  of  and  nun  direcdy  south  than  Ihe  Taia.  la  its  lower 
course  the  Bun  paisea  through  (he  Mendl  counDv  and  entera  the 
network  of  luoons  aiHl  creeks  separated  [roa  the  nctvi  by  tbc  \oBg 
low  tract  of  Turner's  FenlnaulL  Tlie  main  lagoon  waterway  lovs  1^ 
the  name  ol  Ihe  Bum-Kittan  river,  and  10  the  ncnh  opena  into  tbo 
Sherbro  estuary.  Southward  it  widens  out  and  forms  Idke  KajK 
(20  m.  Itmg),  before  reocblng  the  ocean  Just  occth  of  the  eatuary  of 
the  Sulima.  The  Wanje  or  upper  Kiltan  jnlDS  this  cnek,  and  is 
also  connected  wufa  Lake  Mabcial,  a  sheet  of  water  adiacesl  to  Lake 
Kasse.  TheSubinaorMoaisamagnlficentBtreaBandflnwsthrouGh 
a  very-  fertile  country.  One  of  iu  hcaditnoms,  the  Mcli,  rises  ui 
Fiendi  Guinea  In  10  10'  W.  9*  17'  N.  and  Bows  for  some  distance 
parallel  10  the  inlani  Niger,  but  in  the  apposite  dinctioa.  It  ioini 
the  Moa  srithin  Sierra  Leooe.  Tbc  mala  upper  stream  cJ  tbe  Uoo 
lenirates  French  Guinea  and  Liberia  and  enters  Brilisb  territory  ia 
io*4o'W.a-30'N.  Only  the  WwercouiseBknownailhiSuliina. 
Between  7*  4tf  and  7°  xr  ate  lacustrine  tcachei.   Sii  mile*  S.  ol  tb( 

.1.  „i  .1-  Ki.B„a  the  Mano  or  Bewa  river  enters  Ibe  sea.    Il 

bekiw  7°  y/  ti.  forms  tbe  fronliar  between  that 


"ffi 


sra  Leone  peniniula,  tbe  liie  of  the  cldeil  Bntiili  lefile- 

I.  It  la  traversed  on  its  seaward  lux  by  hnii  attaining  a 
1700  II.  in  the  Sucir  Loaf,  and  nearly  as  much  in  Mount 
uther  south.   The  hiDs  consiii  of  a  kind  ol  giaBita  and  st 
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■ss 


of  bdihg  ''  the  wKite  rnu'i  BEiv 
above  So\  Ibt  nioTaU.  whicn  var 

1»W  .  a  "  dry  '■  yor,  or^- 
(«u  Allies  la  IlK  ninlall  lo 


heavy.  DooeiDber.  Jaauuv.  Fetjri^arT  aod  Mardi  an  pnctiolly 
raialcti;  Ibe  raiiu,  buinninij  id  Apnl  or  May,  nacb  tbeir  maximura 
Id  July.  AuEust  and  Sepiecnber.  and  lapidfy  dlmindb  in  October 
and  tiovanbet.  Durini  ihr  dry  leann.  wlKn  the  dimate  b  veiy 
Diich  like  that  al  Che  Wen  l*dB.  then  ocnr  IBiibk  tonadMa 

danoen  of  ^  cGmate  are 
nd  llie  conntiv  la  toler^le 
lor  EurapeeiB. 


iIFrior;  40  or  50  m.  [i 


e.  tbe  c 


„  ..._.. red  uobtb.  thca-bvttcTp  bfead 

(nil,  carkWDod  and  iilk^aHiiin  treea.  The  loiata  amain  valoaUe 
timber  tm HKh  u  Alrican oak  orieak  iOUitUia  Afhttwn),  roae- 
wood,  ebony,  tamarind,  camwood,  odum — wboK  wood  ToisU  the 
attacks  ol  termlie*— and  the  loimgah  or  brimitoiie  tne.     The 

■ecra  pepper  {XyUpiM  AelkiapKa}  glowm  to  alBUI  60  ft.,  tbt  Iniil 

beuii  uiedby  the  niiivet  u  penier  There  are  alio  found  tbeblack 
pepper  plant  (Ptper  Dtfiu^  a  curnbing  plant  abundant  in  tbe  moun- 
tain diiiriris;  (be  rrainH  of  paradise  or  oieletuetm  pepper  plant 

Of  the  Apocynune  the  nibber  elaati  ue  the  auM  imponni. 
Both  LvKUpth  JImia  and  LauMf^  tmrituit  aie  found.  Of 
Kvecal  £bre-yicldiiig  plantt  ibcKKallcd  i!oe>  of  the  orden  Amaryl- 
lidaceae  and  Liliaccae  are  conmion.  The  kola  (Cola  gniMula;  and 
the  bitter  kob  {Annia  nis).  Ibe  Ian  hsvint  ■  fruit  abont  the  ue 
of  H  apple,  with  ■  Oavnir  like  thai  ' 
Of  djre^yieldlnt  ihnba  and  plaou 
nentioncd;  of  iboae  whence  gum  [a  obtained  tbc  coml, 
African  trancanth  (^ffrcufu  fPunifairlAa).  Bcijdei  the  Du-puim.  vji 
<a  obtained  Iram  many  lieca  andahruba.  nich  la  the  benni  oil  plant. 
Of  Ituii  treea  (hert  areiiBOHoihen  the  Ueod.iiluB  (ifHiHiintopU 
BnrJcri)  with  deep  cripuon  ^t  in  flrape-Uke  cuiaterii  and  the  Siern 
Lronepach  iSvfuafkidiuaaJtMiii).  The  coffee  and  cotlnnnlantr 
areincnEEnom;DffTa9ie«  there  are  varloutkindi  of  niillcl.  including 


Aku.— The  wild  aninuli  include  the  elephant .  iiill  found  in  Iiie 
numberti  the  leopard,  paniber.  chimpanue.  grey  monlteyi,  anlelope 
of  varioui  klndi.  the  buffalo,  wild  bog.  buih  gcat.  tnjih  pig  iloin, 


.'OS  wild  duck. 

n  magpie;  th^ 

iHHKy-W 

w\.  l»wli?Uu!' 

There  are 

gee«  and  other 

'^S  ^^°tl 

Tun^arecoi 

sssir 

S-H 

ntifnl.     Fi. 
tefberrlDg 

abound;  anw 
■kite,  grey  ni 

t'S™ 

Shark.! 

jconc  ia  inhabited  by 

various  neEm 

tribes,  tl 

e  (bid  being  the  Tinrni, 

Jie  Sulina,  Ih 

Susu  aod  the 

Uendi. 

Fcam  the  Mendl  diilrici 

manycuiiou. 

leal  He  figurta 

which  bad  been  biried 

have  been 

recovered  and  aie  eihibiled 

in  the  B 

-itiah  MuKunu 

kiUiBCHving 

Of  xmi 

negro  racei  the 

Full  inhabit  the  region  oT  the  Scaicia 

ci  ia  peopled  by 

descendon 

s  of  nearly  ev 

jy  negro  tribe 

■ad  >  diitiocl  type  kno 

■rnaatheS 

crra  Leoni  ha. 

Iheir  language  ii  pidgi 

n  English 

Since  inoo 

a  considerable 

numbei 

ol  Syrian*  Sav 

Killed  in  Ibe  tountry  ai 

traded.    Mosl 

ef  the  negroes  ate  pagans  and  each  tribe  has  in  secret  locicti 
and  felishe*  These  are  very  poweiful  and  are  employoi  olir 
foi  ixneficent  ptiiposea,  such  as  the  rtpilaiion  of  agricullu 
and  Ihe  palm-oil  industry.  There  ate  many  Christian  convet 
(chiefly  Anglicans  and  Wcsteyans)  and  Mahommedins.  In  ll 
pioteclante  aie  some  Mahommedan  tribes,  ai  lor  JntlaBf*  ll 


SoM, .  Tbe  tBiioiity  of  Ibe  Sierra  Leonb  ue  nomliially  CbkUu. 
Tbc  European  population  numben  about  500. 

Timwj.— Besides  Freetown  ().».)  the  capital  (pop.,  1901, 
J4,4(ij),  the  moat  important  (ownsfn  Eiuopeut  trade  are  BoiUba, 
Ihe  port  of  Sherbro,  Pari  Lokko,  at  thr  bead  of  the  navigitd* 
waien  of  a  stream  emptying  iiaeU  Into  the  Sierra  Leone  (atuaty, 
and  Songo  Town,  so  m.  S.E.  of  Freetown,  witli  which  It  ii  oui- 

The  most  noted  i:  FaUbs.  abool  190  m.  N.E.  of  FiwIowd  od  tb* 
Fala  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Scardej.  Illieiijnul  i6ooh. 
above  tbe  set.  Falaba  waa  hnindcd  towards  Ihe  end  ol  the  iStli 
ry  by  Ibe  Sulima  who  itvdted  from  Ibe  Uahonunedan  Full, 


lowosil  is  suiTOiiDded  by  a  loopholed  wall,  witb  flani  defences  lor 

the  gatea.    The  town  ii  Ihe  meeting-place  of  many  Itade  routet, 

including  aome  lo  the  middle  Niger.     SamUa  on  the  Great 

Scardes  {9    a  place  of  some  importance.    It  can  be  reached  by 

boil  from  the  sea.    On  the  raCway  running  S.E,  from  Freeioira 

lie  Roiifunk,  Moao,  and  Bo,  towns  which  have  Incieaied  greatly 

'mpocUDce  lintc  tbe  builduu  o(  tbe  railway. 

imnOiire  tat  r>i^— Agikiniuie  ii  ii  a  b^kwanl  oniditiait, 

lahdnB developed.  The  wealth  of  the  country  coaiiali,  however, 

tfty  In  ila  indigenoua  trees  of  economic  value — the  oil-palni,  the 

i^Dut  tice  and  virioue  Itinda  of  nrbber  planta,  ehieiy  Die  iMni- 

ive  totiicco  haa  been  practically  abandoned  ■■  unremunerative- 
.  .._<  iogar  eaoe  is  grown  in  Bmall  qnantiiiea.  The  ginger  it  grown 
mainly  ii  the  eolany  pniper.  Minor  pmlucli  an  benni  aeeda,  pepper 
■ndpfa-aw.  Theoif-palmaiidkola-nuitneaiceqiecaUyabuKhint 
Ib  ihcShnbio  diKrict  and  iu  hinieihuid.  the  Mendi  country.  The 
ulnu,  though  never  [Wanted,  are  in  pracltcaHy  unlimited  numbera. 

largely  cultivated,  hut  this  industry  Ivs  been  aupencded  by 


.    Its  place  has  be 

on  plant  growa  freely  throughout  t 


bytheeitne- 

__„ ..  .  jHTMectorate  and  the 

^».-.  .-.-.......^....^^  »«  -  «,»..«  kind.   Exotic  varieties  of  cotton 

do  not  thrive  Experimenta  were  made  during  1001-1906  to  iotro- 
duee  theeultiviiioa  of  Efyptiibind  Ancrieii  varkiiea,  but  they  did 
not  fuetccd.  CaiiW  tn  Dumemu  but  el  a  nooi  breed ;  bmrs  do 
not  thrive.  The  chief  capon  b  pain  hemeli,  the  amount  of  palm  oil 
eaported  being  eompaiativeiy  ilighl.  \eat  to  palm  prodlKTti  the 
mrnt  valuable  articlet  exported  lie  kota-nuta— which  go  hTgely  to 
neighbDuiing  French  cotonka  nhber  and  glinr.  The  impocts  an 
chiefly teitiln, lood and apiriia.   Nearly ihrK-fsmhaofihelmponi 


itAfrin 


1  colonies;   CeTnuiny.  which  ha 


io%arihee> 


cr  British 


,  ukei  about  4}%  af  ihe  eipons.  The  value  of  tha 
-'  in  the  len  yean  lS96.-i9DS  Irom  ^MJAOO  to 
1908  the  importa  were  valued  at  XSi}.7ao,  tbe  ci- 


iih  the  ap«r  Niger. 

,«u,uk,  y  to  the  middle  Niger  sx,, 

Ee  for  some  distance.  Sfena  Lei 

-    '      '  Ithlntbebt 


I  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the 


by  the  denaesesa  of  the  "  bush  "  or 

A°^hray.  state  Dined  and  l£'^i«  .... 

runs  5.E.  frorn  FreetcnrD  thiflogh  Ihe  fert 

totheUboiaDfroaliT.  BeguDui  iB96.ihelioefeiched  Bodjim-) 
bi  the  D>l-palDdisiricthii903,  nod  waa  cenpleted  to  Baiuna,  ism- 
Irom  tbe  Libetian  Ironliei — tolal  length  lit  «.— in  190s.  The 
gauge  throughoflt  la  1  fl.  fi  in.  Tbe  hne  eoet  about  [4JOO  per  mile, 
a  total  of  nearly  tifxnnaoa.  Tramways  aid  "feeder  roacb"  have 
\Mni  built  to  eomeet  various  plan*  with  the  tailwayi  oae  such 
frma  niUhad  to  Kailahun  in  Liberia. 

'     '     irilhEuropewisestabllshedia  1SS6. 


idgoeafrman 

Tclegraphieco 


In  the  ten  yean 


and  Liverpool. 
1899-190)  the 


leri^liveo 


.  _ iDcritv  ol  nominated  or 

IU.  The  law  of  the  cnloiy  Is  the  eommo 
law  ot  i:jigiana  modibed  by  local  ordlnanceh  There  is  a  tknonhn 
tioaal  lyiteffl  of  primary  and  higher  ediicarion.  Tbe  achocb  ai 


5« 

iupsRdl  by  gsvtniiDHn  sad  reotiw  iniiM  in  tU.    In  19117  ilicn 
VCR  7S  uhuh]  denunury  Kbaeli  witb  nariy  toao  KboUn. 
Furah  Bay  CoUeie  u  iRUliud  to  Durbun  UiuTcniry.    Then  !■  *. 
Wolcyiia  TboMcKal  Calk»i    a  (orcniniciit  Klioal  (cNablii 
19)6)  u  Bo  Isr  tfc*  lau  d  ctiWa,  aad  tlw  TViiaH  Aiiicidi 
JuaOKay  at  Mtbaai  (touadol  ia  igu  by  a  bequnt  tt  Ifia/000 ' 
S.  B.  Tfioma*.  a  Star-  '  — '—'     *- — *■ 
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joan  lax  f>  lopoaed.    la  itg^i^ail  nvt«at 

HEnusJ  Iiw  ^168,000  to  £uiMO,  and  tbe  apaidilurE  lion 
ii4S,ocs(oU4i.oaa.  In  lyiCitbenmiapublicdtlnof /ijnMo- 
K«ton  utile  hudquancn  ot  tbe  Britlib  inay  in  Wen  ATrkl; 
and  a  lanx  ol  lnrmlrY,«ngineen  and  anillMy  ii  maiiMiintd  there, 
Tbe  colony  Itlall  pnvidei  a  batulim  of  the  Wot  African  Fnnukr 
Fcne.  a  body  mponuUe  to  [be  CalcmUl  Offio. 

u  divided  for  admini4ntive  ourooaH  into 
law  ii  admHiliteifd  by 


y  IhcBtid^.   DoRienic  ilavery 


Biilery.San  Leone  (In   the  origins!   PortagBoe  foTM 
Siena  Lrana}  was  known  to  its  native  tnhahltsnu  bi  Romuong, 

Fonugueae  discoverEr  Pedro  deSintra  ( 1461),  cither  on  accoant  of 
the  "  llon-likc  "  thunder  on  its  hill-tnps,  ot  10  a  (ancied  reKm- 
Mance  of  the  mountains  to  the  (onn  of  >  Uon.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
■long  tbe  coast,  the  FonugucK  had  "Iscrarica";  and  though 
none  eitsted  when  the  British  took  poonsiDn,  gome  of  the  aaliva 
called  themselves  PnTtuguoe  and  claimed  dHcent  from  colom^U 
of  that  nation.  An  English  fort  wis  built  on  BaBce  Island  in  the 
Sena  Leone  cetuary  toward*  the  dose  ol  the  17th  century,  but 
ms  aoon  afterwords  abandoned,  though  for  a  long  period  the 
ciluary  was  tbe  haunt  of  slavers  and  pirato.  Englisb  traders 
vere  established  on  Bance  and  the  Banana  Islands  at  long  as 
the  slave  icade  was  legaL  Tlic  eiisting  colony  has  not,  bowcver, 
grown  out  of  (heir  eatablishmenta,  but  owes  its  birth  to  the 
philanibraplsts  who  sought  10  alleviate  tbe  tot  of  those  negreca 
who  irere victims  of  the  frafHcin  human  beings.  In  1786  Dt 
Henry  Smeathman,  who  had  lived  for  four  years  on  the  west 
coast,  proposed  a  scheme  for  founding  on  the  peninsula  a  colony 
for  negroes  discharged  from  Ibc  army  and  navy  at  the  dose  ol  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  as  well  as  for  numbers  of  run- 
.d  found  an  asylum  in  London.    In  17S7  the 
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3  bong  mostly  women  ot  abandoned  character.  In  the 
year  following,  i  j8g,  Nembana,  a  Timni  chief,  sold  a  strip  of  land 
to  Captain  John  Taylor,  R.X.,  for  the  use  of  the  "  free  commuoily 
of  set  lien,  their  heirs  and  successors,  lately  arrived  from  Englaod, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government."  Owing 
[Qiinly  to  the  utter  shifllessoess  of  the  settlers  and  the  great 
mnlality  among  them,  but  partly  to  an  attack  by  a  body  of 
natives,  this  first  attempt  proved  a  comploto  failure.  In  1701 
Aleiander  Falconfaridge  (lonnerly  a  lorgeon  on  board  slave 
ships)  collected  tbe  surviving  fugitives  and  laid  out  a  new  aetlle- 
ment  (Giaovilk's  Town);  and  the  promoters  of  tbe  enterprise-^ 
CraDville  Sharp,  William  Wilberforce,  Sir  Richard  Can  Glyn, 
Sec. — bitfaerto  known  a>  the  St  George's  Bay  Company,  bblained 
a  charter  of  incotporatlon  as  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  with 
Henry  llujniton  as  chairman.  In  r7gi  John  Ciarkson,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  navy  and  brDtha-  to  lliomas  Claikson  the 
alave  trade  abahtionist,  brought  to  the  colony  uoo  negroea 
from  Nova  Scoiia.  In  1794  (be  settlement,  which  had  betn 
again  transferred  to  its  eri^nal  site  and  named  Preetoam,  was 
plundered  by  the  French.  Ibe  governor  at  the  time  was  Zachaiy 
Uacaulay,  lather  of  Thomas  Babington.  Lord  Macaulay.  In 
1807,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  numbered  >37i,  the 
company,  which  had  encountered  many  difGculties,  transferred 
Iti  rights  10  tbe  cniwn.  The  ^ve  trade  having  in  the  same  year 
been  declared  illegal  by  the  Briliih  parliament,  slaves  captarcd 
by  British  vesids  in  the  neighbouring  seas  were  bron^t  to 
Tlcelowii,  and  Ihus  Ibe  populatiOD  of  the  colony  grew.    Ill 


hampered  by  tbe  fraqiWU  dMOgn  In  the 
govenutdiip.  Sydney  Smith's  Jest  that  Sierra  Leone  had  always 
two' govenors,  one  just  arrived  in  tbecohiny,  and  the  other  just 
urived  Ib  EogUnd,  Is  but  a  slight  eaaggefalion.  In  twcuy-two 
yean  (i70<-iSm)  there  win  sovealean  changes  hi  Che  govenur- 
shlp.  After  that  date  changes,  although  not  quite  so  rapid, -verc 
still  frequent.  Several  oi  the  governors,  like  Zadiary  Uacaulay, 
ColoDel  Dixon  Dcnliam,  the  eipIoRi,  and  Sir  Samuel  Rowe, 
were  men  of  distinction,  Colond  Denham,  after  administenng 
the  colony  for  Eve  weeks,  died  at  Freetown  of  fever  on  the  ijlh 
of  June  iSaS.  Sir  Charles  M'Cathy.  wsa,  however,  goveroM 
for  ten  yean  (tgi4-iS)4)i  an  UBpKCcdented  period,  during 
iriilcb  he  did  much  for  tbe  devdopmeot  of  tbe  oountry.  Sir 
Charles  fell  In  battle  irith  the  AshantI  on  the  list  of  Jannuy 
iSi4-  Whilsl  the  govetnora  found  great  ililbcully  In  buildinc 
up  an  industrious  and  agricultural  community  out  of  the  medley 
of.Africans  brought  to  Sierra  Leone,  Ibey  had  also  to  contend 
witb  the  BHlJt  slave  Ride  whtcb  flourished  in  places  dose  to  the 
colony.  To  stop  tbe  traffic  in  Shecbm  Island  General  Charles 
Turner  conduded  ia  igjj  a  treaty  witb  its  rulers  putting  the 
island.  Turner^  Peninsula  and  other  places  utuler  British  pitH 
tedion.  [This  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  tlie  ODwn,  but  wat 
revived  by  another  agreement  made  in  1883.) 

tba  liberated  slaves  sbould  become  sell-supporting.  Many 
colonists  took  to  trade,  and  notnithstanding  numerons  coUldons 
wiih  neighbouring  tribes  the  settlement  attained  a  measure  o( 
prosperity.  Among  the  leading  agents  In  ^reading  dvilisatio* 
werethemis^onaritsBCotout  fiomi8ci40n>iards  by  the  Church 
Mistionary  Sodfly.  Despite  the  aajieiy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment not  to  increase  their  responsibilities  In  West  Africa,  from 
time  to  time  various  small  tBrltories  KCte  purchased,  and  by 
1884  all  the  lazid  dow  forming  the  colony  bad  been  acquired. 
Tbe  Los  Islands  (^.i.)  which  were  ceded  by  the  natives  10  Gteatt 
Britain  in  iSiS  nere  transferred  to  Fiance  In  1904.  In  1S66 
Freetown  was  made  the.capiia]  of  tbe  new  general  government 
set  up  for  the  British  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
(comprising  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos, 
each  of  which  Vas  to  have  a  legislative  coundl).  In  1874  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  were  detadied  from  Siena  Leone,  and  tlie 
Gambia  in  1888. 

British  influence  was  gradually  eilended  over  the  hiMetland, 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  suppressing  intertribal  wars,  which 
greatly  hindered  tiade.  In  this  work  the  British 
authorities  enlisted  the  services  of  Dr  Edward  W.  ™_, 
Biyden  (a  pure.blooded  negro),  who  in  1871  vi^led  im^ai 
Falaba  and  in  iSj]  Timbo,  both  wmi-Mabommedan 
countrits,  being  cordially  recdved  by  the  ruling  chiefs.  Falaba — 
whldi  bad  been  visited  in  18&9  by  Winwood  Reade  on  his  journey 
to  tbe  Niger — came  definildy  under  B  ritish  piotectioD,  but  Timb^ 
which  is  in  Futs  Jallon,  was  allowed  (o  become  Frendi  territory 
through  the  aupineness  of  the  home  government.  The  area  lot 
espansion  on  the  ncHth  was  in  any  case  limited  by  the  Freitcb 
Guinea  settlements,  and  on  the  south  the  territory  of  Liberia> 
horned  in  the  colony.  In  the  east  and  ncnh-east  British 
officers  also  found  Ihcmsdves  regarded  as  trespassers  by  Uie 
cessily  for  filing  the  frontier  in  this  direction 
by  (he  Waima  Incident.  Both  French  and 
British  military  eipeditions  had  been  sent  sgsinsl  the  Sofas — 
Mostem  mercenaries  who,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Fulas  01 
Mandingos  like  Samory,  ravaged  the  hinterland  both  of  Sien» 
Leone  and  French  Guinea.  On  the  ijrd  of  December  iSgj  a. 
British  force  was  encamped  at  Waima.  At  dawn  it  was  attacked 
by  a  French  force  which  mistook  the  British  troops  for  Samory's 
Sofas  (save  the  officers  the  soldiers  of  both  panics  were  negroes). 
Before  the  mistake  was  discovered  the  British  had  loat  in  killed 
three  officers— Captain  E.  A.  W.  Lendy,  Lient.  R.  E.  Lnton 
and  Ueul.  C.  Wroughton— and  seven  men,  besdes  eighteen 

unded.   The  French  alsosuHeredheavily.  Their  leader  Dent. 

Lriti  was  brought  Into  the  British  camp  mortally  wsunded. 

The  Anglo-lJberian  frontier,  partly  defined  by  litaly  in  1885. 

1  sot  dellniitaMd  until  1903  (lea  LiBXUiJ. 
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to  prevent  Ifae 


*Dd  ni  braird  by  the  Britlib.  Stei»  mn 
iKcamiux  of  in)'  further  cooilku,  tai  in  i  _ 
fnnlier  wu  signed  id  Jviuuy  1895.  This  igreenient  fiimlly 
ihut  QUI  SieiTS  Lome  trato  its  utunl  Unleiladd.  In  189^ 
the  frontier  vas  dcKmilalnl,  ind  is  the  sunt  year  (?6lh  of 
August  189S)  1  proclamiliQQ  of  a  British  proleclonte  was  issued. 
To  tbfl  eitenion  of  lulborlly  no  oppcajtion  ms  aSerrd  >l  the 
time  by  any  of  the  chiefs  01  trJbes.  Travelling  CDimniasionen 
were  tppoinled  tn  explore  the  hinterland,  and  frontier  police 
were  oiEaruzed.  The  abolitioD  of  tbe  <lave  trade  [i^)owed ;  and 
with  the  introduction  of  the  protectorale  ordinance  in  iS^Ta 
bouae  lax  at  51.  each  was  imposed,  to  corae  into  opera  tion  in  three 
distiicti  on  the  ist  of  Januuy  '^-  Chief  Bai  Bureh,  In  the 
Timnitmnitty,  broke  out  into  open  war,  n«*ssitatin  j  a  military 
punitive  eipeditioa.  After  vtienuous  fighting,  in  iriiich  tb« 
Briliah  caiualties,  includLxig  iidi,  reached  600,  be  was  captured 
(14th  of  November  iSgS)  and  deported.  Meantime  (in  April 
t&qS)  the  Mendi  tribes  loK,  and  massacred  several  British  and 
AmericaD  missioDarics,  including  four  ladies,  al  Rotifunk  and 
Taianil,  some  native  o&ciA-ls  (Sierra  Leonis)  in  the  Impent 
dislrict,  and  a  laise  number  of  police  thmughcut  the  country. 
Speedy  retribution  foUoHed,  which  effectually  put  down  the 
revolt.    Sir  David  P.  Chalncn  wu  ippoinled  (July  iS^S)  royal 

report,  July  1899,  deptMstbg  the  imposition  of  the  house  tax, 
which  was  not.  however,  revoked.    The  disturbances  would 

pa  K  as  irritalion  nl  the  aibilraty  manner  in  which  it  was 
collected,  and  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  paramount  chiefs 
(who  chafed  at  thosuppresuonofslave  trading  and  slave  raidiiig, 

to  compel  tlie  pei^c  (o  join)  to  cast  off  British  rule.  After 
the  Buppresaion  of  the  riung  (January  1&99)  conbdence  in 
the  British  administration  largely  increased  among  the  tribes, 
owing  to  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  chiefs 
vhilst  ufcguarding  the  danentaiy  right*  of  the  peopki  The 
building  of  the  railway  and  the  consequent  development  of  trade 
and  the  introduction  oi  Eur^waa  ideal  teiided  la^y  to  modify 
native  habits.    The  power  of  fetiibisin  wemed,  however,  on- 

S«  H.  C  Lukach,  A  SitKopi^iy  tf  Sttrm  Ltmu  (OifDrd 
1911);  SicC.  P.  Lucu,  tfinsruaJGHfraMys/ M>Bn(ii*r  ' 
val.iiL(sntded..OifDrd.iQoo);  T.  J.  AUdndce,  nt.  StiTbr 
BinUrtaad  (London,  1901},  and  A  Traiafinnd  Celmy  ( 

Sid)— the  lait  with  valuable  nates  on  HcrM  wxietiei  and 
inwDod  Reade,  rtf^riou  5*ilck  flout,  nl.  iL.(LDDdaD 
CDloflen.K.TnIIer.r(tm((r5Hnw(UBdon,l8«8);  M< 
Crook,  BuUrj  if  Siim  Ltaiu  (Dublin,  I9a3)--a  ™<i™ii  mr, 
the  colony  10  the  end  ol  the  igib  century.    For  !' 

foundation  and  early  Uatory  <fl  """ '"' — 

1^  a  a<ai4nd  ymr»  Jl-ondoi 


early  hlSoTy  d  the  aetllenicnt  co 


in,  idda)  by  E.  G.  In^iam.  b^hop  of 
flrt£I  H^>l/rlcaJLaBdDn,  1904) 

,-    -  .. ,S'w!>l  „- 

TtH  Aibmu  tS  ><•'  WM  Ajrican  Emfin  [LDndon,  lOin)  by  C  B. 

Wallia,  A  fiJiH  fionk  OR  the  affairs  of  the  eulan*  iiputiliifaed  yearly 
al  FrKlown  and  an  ^hiwI  Bipaa  by  dK  Cnloiiial  Office  in  London. 
Maps  DO  the  scale  li  1 1 150,000  are  puUiahed  by  the  War  O&s. 
SIERRA  aOKEFA,  TB^  ■  range  of  momitaEDi  In  nutbern 
Spain.  The  SierTa  Morena  eonalitutea  the  lugett  section  of  Ibe 
mountain  ayitetn  called  Ibe  Cordillera  Miriinica  (anc  Utnla 
mariani),  which  alto  includes  a  numberof  minor  Spulsb  tinges, 
together  with  the  mountains  of  soulhem  PortugsJ.  The  mean 
devatioD  of  the  range  is  about  3500  ft.,  but  its  breadth  Is  (ertainly 
pot  lesS'thaD  40  m.  It  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  steppe 
regirra  of  Albacete,  and  westward  to  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Guadiana.  Its  continuity  IS  frequently  Iniemipted,  tapediHy 
In  the  west;  in  the  eastern  and  middle  portloDi  It  is  composed 
of  numerous  itreguliriy  disposed  ridge*.  Many  of  these  bear 
distinctive  namaj  ihus  Ibe  easiemmost  and  tofiient  is  called 
the  Sierra  de  Alcnrai  (5900  ft.),  while  some  of  the  component 
Hdges  In  the  extreme  west  are  daned  together  as  the  Sierras 
de  Aracena.  The  great  breadth  of  the  Sieira  Morena  h>Dg 
tendered  it  1,  fonnldable  butkr  between  AndiliuU  ud  tb* 


nortb;  >i  such  It  bas  played  an  important  part  In  the  lodtl, 

economic  and  military  history  t^  Spain.  Its  configuration  and 
hydrography  are  also  important  from  a  geographical  point  at 
view,  partly  because  it  separates  the  plateau  region  of  Castile 
and  Estremadura  from  the  Andalnsian  plain  and  the  hi^dands 
of  the  Sierra  Kevada  system,  partly  because  it  forms  the  waier- 
■hed  between  two  great  rivets,  the  upper  Guadiana  on  the  north 
and  the  Guadalquivir  dn  the  sooth.  Pirti  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
are  rich  in  minerals;  the  central  region  yields  silver,  mercury  and 
lead,  while  the  Sierrs*  de  Aracena  contain  the  celebrated  copper 
mine*  of  Thanii  and  Rio  Tlnto  (f.v.). 

SIERRA  IIE7ADA  (Span,  for  "  snowy  range  "),  a  mountain 
range,  about  430  m.  long,  in  the  eastern  part  of  California, 
containing  Ml  Wbitney  (14,501  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the 
Dnited  Stales,  exduding  Ala^a.    (See  CHUPORNIA.) 

SIERRA  RETADA,  THE.  1  mountain  range  of  soulbem  Spain, 
in  the  provinces  of  Granada  and  Almcrla,  The  Sierra  Nevada 
is  a  well-defined  range,  about  5;  m.  long  ind  ij  ni.  bfoad, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Guadalquivir  valley,  and  strttdiing 
from  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  GaU  or  Jenil  eastwards  to  th* 
vaBey  of  the  river  Almeila.  It  ones  its  name,  meaning  "'lbs 
onowy  range,  "  to  the  taet  Ihst  several  of  its  peaks  exceed  10,000 
feet  in  height  and  are  tbus  above  the  limit  of  petpetoal  snow. 
Its  culminating  point,  the  Crrro  de  Mulhscen  or  Mulabacen 
(rr,<]t  ft.)  reaches  an  altitude  uneqtialled  in  Spain,  nfalle  one  dC 
the  neighbouring  peaks,  called  the  Picicbo  de  Veleu  (11,148  ft.), 
is  only  surpaued  by  Aneto  (n.ifiS  ft.),  the  loftiest  summit  of 
the  IVenees.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  composed  chiefly  of  soft 
micaceous  schists,  sinking  precipitously  down  on  the  notth,  but 
sloping  more  gndnilly  to  the  south  and  soulh-eut.  On  both 
ddes  deep  transvcise  valleys  {barrancas)  follow  one  another  in 
close  saceemon,  in  many  cas^'wlth  round,  ba^.shaped  hods 
like  the  cirques  of  the  Pyrenees  (i.i.).  In  many  ol  these  deque* 
lie  alpine  lakes,  and  m  one  of  them,  the  Corral  de  Veleta,  tbere 
Is  even  a  amall  glacier,  the  most  southerly  in  Europe.  The 
tramveise  valleys  open  on  the  south  Into  the  longitudinal 
valleys  of  the  Alpujarra3(f.e.).  On  the  north,  east  and  west  tbere 
are  various  minor  ranges,  such  as  the  Sierras  of  Farapsads, 
Harana,  Gor,  Baia,  Lucena,  Calorta,  Eatandas,  Filabrea,  fee. 


and  the  Nevada  system. 

SIEVB  (O.E.  lifi,  older  iM,  d.  Dutch  it^,  Cer.  Siii;  from 
tbesubst.  comes  O.E.  li/ton,  to  sift),  an  Instrument  orappantus 
for  separating  finer,  particle*  from  coarser.  Tbe  common  sieve 
b  a  net  of  wires  or  other  material  stretched  icnss  a  frame- 
work with  raised  edges;  the  material  to  be  ^ted  b  then  shaken 
or  pressed  upon  the  net  so  that  the  finer  particles  paa  through 
themeshand  Ihecoarserremain.  The  word  "  screen  "  is  usually 
applied  to  such  instruments  with  large  mesh  for  coane  work, 
and  "  strainer  "  for  those  used  in  tlie  separation  of  liquids  or 
aeml-liquids  from  solid  matter.  In  the  separation  of  meal 
from  Inan  "bolting-clothes"  are  used.  There  was  an  early 
form  of  divination  known  as  cpjcinomfmcy  (Gr.  icAffiatar, 
aieve,  ^umfa,  divination),  where  a  sieve  waa  bung  or  attached 
to  a  pail  of  shears,  whence  tbe  name  BometimcB  ^ven  to  it  of 
"sieve  and  shears";  tbe  turning  or  movement  of  tbe  sieve 
■t  the  naming  of  a  person  suspected  ol  a  crime  or  other  ad, 
coupled  tthh  the  repetition  of  an  incantation  or  other  magic 
tonnola,  decided  tbe  guilt  or  Innocence  of  tbe  person. 

anrn,  EMHAXUBIrJOSBPH  (i;4S-iBj6),  FiTDcfa  abhC 
and  (Utcmu,-one  of  the  chief  tbeoiisu  of  the  revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  en,  was  bom  at  Frt]us  in  tbe  south  of  France  on  the 
3rd  of  May  i;t8.  He  was  educated  for  the  cbuicb  al  tbe 
Sorbonne;  but  whDe  there  he  eagerly  Imbibed  tbe  teachuigs 
of  Locke.  Condillac,  and  other  politick  thinkers,  in  preference 
to  theology.  Nevertbcless  he  entered  the  church,  and  owbig 
to  his  leajming  and  subtlety  advanced  until  he  became  vicar- 

diocese  of  Chaitres.    In  t  ji8  ll^ 

■     of  the  SI 


S8 

□enetal  of  France  af 
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a  Ihe  intenral  df  man  than  a  century  and 
itEon  of  Necker  lo  kilten  to  ililc  theii 

publiab  hi>  celebrated  pamphlet,  "What  is  Ihe  Third  Estate?" 
He  thus  begins  his  answer, — "  Eveiylhinf ,  What  hat  it  been 
hilheito  in  the  political  order?  NothiM'  What  does  it  desire? 
To  be  lomEthing."  Foi  this  wwl  he  isaaid  to  have  been  iodebled 
to  Chamtorl.  In  any  case,  the  pamphlet  had  a  great  vogue,  and 
its  author,  rlespite  doubts  felt  ai  to  his  clerical  vocation,  was 
elected  u  Ibe  last  [the  twentieth)  of  the  deputies  ol  Paris  lo  the 
Sutes  CenenL  Despite  his  failuie  as  a  speaker,  his  influence 
became  greats  be  strongly  advised  the  constJlulioD  of  the 
Estates  in  one  chamber  as  the  National  Assembly,  but  be  opposed 
the  abolition  of  tithes  and  the  conEscatim  of  chuccb  lands. 
Elected  to  Ihe  special  committee  on  the  coattituiion,  be  opposed 
tbe  ligbl  ol  "  absolute  veto  "  for  the  king,  which  Mirabeui 
nnsuccHsluIly  supported.  For  tbe  most  part,  bawevec,  be 
veiled  his  opinions  in  the  National  Assembly,  tpeaking  very 
lardy  and  then  generally  with  oracuUr  brevity  and  ambiguity- 
He  bad  a  considerable  inBuence  on  tbe  framing  ol  the  depan- 
menial  system,  but  alter  tbe  ^ling  of  1790  his  inSucnce  was 
eclipsed  by  men  iH  more  detcimined  character.  Only  once  was 
he  elected  to  the  post  of  fortniglitly  president  of  the  Consliluenl 
Aasemhly,  Eiiluded  from  the  LcgUlalive  Assembly  by  Rabes- 
nicrre's  lelf-denyiog  ordinance,  be  leappearcd  in  the  third 
lional  Assembly,  known  as  the  Convention  (Septembet  ijoi- 


Seplera 


9S),  I 


suited  partly  from  disgust,  partly  from  timidity. 
Be  even  abjured  his  faith  at  the  lime  of  the  inltalUtioD  of  the 
goddess  ot  reason^  and  afterwards  he  chaiadetiied  bis  conduct 
during  the  reign  ol  terror  in  the  iiooicsl  phrase,  J'ai  tktt.  He 
voted  for  (be  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  not  in  tbe  contemptuous 
tenot  La  mat  lau  phrves  sometime)  ucribed  to  him.  He  is 
known  to  have  disapproved  of  many  of  the  provisioai  of  the 
constitutions  oi  the  years  lygi  and  i)gj,  but  did  little  or  DOthing 


In  179s  >ie  went  on  a  diplomatic  misskm  to  tbe  Hague,  and 

■as  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  treity  between  the  French  and 

1 

(that  of  the  Directory)  in  some  imponanl  panicnlats,  but  whhout 

ellect,  and  thereupon  refused  to  serve  as  a  Director  ol  Ihe 

RepuMic    In  May  iTdS  he  went  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  France 

to  the  court  ot  Berlin  in  order  to  try  to  induce  Prussia  to  make 

common  cause  with  France  against  the  Second  Coalition.    His 

conduct  was  skilful,  but  he  failed  in  his  main  object.     The 

prestige  which  encircled  his  name  led  to  his  being  elected  a 

Director  of  France  in  place  of  Rewbell  in  May  ■;<».    Already 

he  had  begun  to  intrigue  for  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Direaory,  and 

of  persons  so  unlikely  as  Ibe  Archduke  Charles  and  the  duke  of 

The  Crowned  Silska  ( 

Bninsvrick.    He  now  set  bimscll  10  sap  the  base  of  the  eon- 

Milne-E. 

ttitulion  of  1795.    With  thit  aim  he  caused  the  revived  Jicoton 

Club  to  he'closed,  and  made  overtures  to  General  Jonbert  lor 

and  throwing  their  arms 

*  ump  d-llal  in  the  future.    The  death  of  Jouben  at  Ihe  battle 

of   short   jumpi,  produ 

of  Novi,  and  the  return  of  Bonaparte  fmm  Egypt  marred  bis 

young  general  (see  NAPOtEOH  I.).     After  the  UMp  d'/lat  ol 

curled  up  among  the  bt= 

disposition   they   ate  q 

had  long  been  planning,  only  to  have  it  complciel/  remodelled 

lemurs,  only  when  alarn 

i  be  accepted 
of  the  first  senators,  and  rumour,  probably  rightly,  connected 

After  the  bomb  outrage  at  the  dose  of  iSoo  (the  affair  ol  Nivftse) 
Sieyis  in  the  senate  defended  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings 
whereby  Bonaparte  lid  himself  of  tbe  leading  Jacobins.  During 
(he  empire  he  raidy  emerged  from  his  retirement,  but  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Bourbon  rcstorattonl  (1S14  and  iSij)  he  lelt 
France.  After  the  July  revolution  (iSjo)  be  relumed;  he 
died  at  Paris  on  the  loih  of  June  1836.  The  thin,  wire-drawn 
features  of  Sieyds  were  the  indci  of  his  mind,  which  was  keen- 
•ighted  but  narrow,  dry  and  essentially  liptitcd.    His  lack 


of  cfaanctcr  and  wide  ayrapMhiea  «*>  a  nMortaae  lor  tli> 
National  AsscmbUes  which  be  might  otherwise  have  guided 

See  A.  Nelon.  Juyti  (■  748-1816)  <''aM'  'ruonu  uAbU  (Pant, 


1000):    alwihech 
Napoleonic  empire. 

efhiKorieson 

he  French  Kevo.ut^^„d_;be 

tails,  and  hence  relened  lo  a  genus  apart— i'lofiUkaM,  ol  which 
three  tpedes.  with  several  ]oal  races,  are  reoogniied-     Sifakas 
are  very  variable  in  colouHng,  but  always  show  a  large  ainotint 

leaping  from  bough  to  bough  wilb  an  agiUly  that  soggesta  flying 

ilaka  iPriipii}irtui  diodema  CO 


i  above  their  heads,  progress  by  a  setita 
icing  an  effect  which  is  described  by 
ludicroua.  They  are  not  nocturnal,  but 
ning  and  evening,  remaining  seated  or 
inches  during  Ibe  heat  ol  the  day.  In 
[uiet    and    gentle,    and    do   not    show 


their  kindred  Ihey  product 


rather  than  ol  colour.    The  so 

and  obtain  admission  lo  Gu6] 
offered  there  did  not  reqiond  ic 
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nughdff 


and  sought  Id  meuim  hinneij  w;l 
id  in  hit  "  LocuiU  "  (Nlrao),  " 
■'  (NlntB).  1817.- 


Both 


ind  again  in  "  1 

tbae  HDrks  sha<  . .  .  . 

St  Jeionc"  (Louvn),  nliicli  ippcBrcd  it  tha  hIoo  ol  1831, 
logcUier  with  Ilie  "  Cnicifiiion"  CInengcBiii),  nu  by  In  the 
iwHl  Individual  of  all  bis  achieveincnu,  and  that  yeai  he  ncdvcd 
[Iw  ci™»  ol  Ihe  legion  o(  Honour,  The  tensn  and  force  of  his 
pendl  fere  cot,  hi^wever,  ieader«l  attractive  by  any  chatm  of 
colour  hia  paintings  remained  unpurchased,  and  Sigalon  found 
himsdf  forced  to  get  a  humble  living  at  times  by  finling 
poItrailB,  when  Thien,  (hen  ndniiter  of  the  inlerior,  reoiled  him 
to  Faiis  and  enlrusled  him  wjcb  the  task  of  copying  the  Eiitine 
tmco  of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  for  a  hall  in  the  Palace  of  Ihe 
Fine  Am.  On  the  cihibilion.  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  at 
Some,  ciF  Sigslon't  gigintic  task,  in  which  he  had  been  aided  by 
Ili9  pupn  Numa  Boucoiran,  the  artist  wu  viated  in  itale  by 
Gregory  XVI.  But  Sigilm  wu  not  destined  Iraig  to  enjoy  his 
Uldy  boDoun  and  the  conptrativa  ease  procured  by  ■  small 
(ovennienl  pension ;  letuming  to  Rone  lo  copy  some  pendants 
ia  [he  Siilinc,  he  died  thert  oI  cholera  on  the  glh  of  August  1S37. 
EI-OAH  m  (officially  Sian  Fu),  tbc  capitil  of  Ihe  province  of 
Shcn-eJ,  N.W  China,  in  m'  17'  N.,  ioS°  jS'  E.  Shi  Hwang-ti 
(i46-»ioB.e.),the6i5iunivet«leinp*ior,  esiabliahed  " 


ng.  the  til 


dern  Si-gin  Fu. 


■uicccding  Hin  dynasty  (»6  B.c.~t.D.  ij)  this 
Wei-nan  and  Kui-ihi;  under  tbe  eutera  Han  (aJL  ij-iii)  il 
was  knourn  as  Vung  Chow;  under  the  Tang  (618-90;)  aa  Kwan- 
Bui;  under  Ihe  Sung  (960-1117)  u  Vung-hing;  under  Che  Yuan 
4nd  Ming  (1160-1644)  at  Can-ii.  During  the  Ti'in,  Han  and 
Tang  dynasties  the  city  wal  usniUy  th<  capital  of  tbc  empire, 
■nd  in  size,  population  and  wealth  It  ia  still  one  of  the  most 
Iroportut  cities  of  China.  It  wu  to  Sl-gan  Fu  that  Ihe 
emperor  and  dowager  empiess  tetrested  on  the  captun  of 
Peking  by  the  allied  annies  in  August  leoo;  and  it  was  once 
■gain  coBjtilnted  the  capital  of  the  cntpite  until  Ihe  following 
(pring  when  the  court  returned  to  Peking,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  Thecily,  which  ia  asquire,  is  prettily  >iIuoted  on  ground 
rising  from  Ibe  rivet  Wei,  and  ineiudes  within  its  limits  the  two 
diitricl  cities  of  Ch'ang-gan  and  Hien-ning,  Its  walls  are  little 
infetiot  in  height  and  massiveness  to  those  ol  PiUng,  while  its 
gates  itc  handsomer  and  bet  ler  defended  than  any  i 


The  ; 


3,  of  whom  50,000  a; 


.  Situited  in  the  basin  of  the  Wei  river,  tli 
which  tuns  Ihe  great  md  which  connects  nortbcni  Cbina  wii 
Cenlnl  Asia,  at  a  point  whete  the  valley  opens  out  on  the  plaii 
ot  China,  Si-gan  Fu  occupia  a  straiegtcal  position  of  gre 
Imponance,  and  repeatedly  in  the  annals  ot  Ihe  empire  has. 


d  wilhin 


Durin 


Mahommcdan  tebcllion  it  was  besieged  by 

yean  (1868-70],  hut  owing  to  the  sltength  of  Ihe  foitificalions 

it  defiert  the  cHorts  of  lis  assailants.    It  il  admirably  situated 

kiang  and  Siceh'uen,  Ibe  lea  from  Hu-pch  and  Ho-nan,  and  Ihe 
lugar  from  Siech'uen  destined  for  the  markets  of  Kan^uh, 
TurlBlan,  Knlja  and  Russia.  Marco  Polo,  speaking  ol  Kenjanlu, 
■s  Ihe  city  was  then  also  called,  says  Ihal  il  was  a  place  "  of  greal 
trade  and  industry.  They  hive  great  abuadance  of  ailk,  from 
whidi  Ihcy  weave  dolhs  of  ailk,  and  gold  «f  divers  kinds,  and 
they  a)so  manulactuie  all  torts  of  equipments  for  an  anny. 
They  have  every  neceisaty  of  nun's  life  very  chcsp," 

Several  of  the  Icmplei  and  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and 

waDi.  Of  these  the  most  not-ble  il  Ihe  Nestorian  ubici,  which 
was  acddenully  discovered  in  r63;  in  the  Ch'ang-iin  suburb. 
The  stone  slab  which  bean  the  insctfptioa  Is  Tt  »-  high  by  j 


Tbe  CO 


ol  Ibis  Ni'sl 


OAn  absiiMrf  Chriit'i. 


I17S0 


of  Ihe  miiwniaiy  Olopu  dnolablT  ■  CUbih  tonn  of  lUtha»- 
Monk)  from  Tall-rnlirihe  year  SjJ,  hringing  ucred  book,  and 
imJEH:     of    ll"    l-arrilaliDn  of    Ihe  <aid   boafij    ol  the  Im^rial 

lu  :„  .k 1  :..-:...  .^d  ^^  Ubwi /oB()  Is  tbe 


tinucdlo 


(TI3-TJS)  the  d ., „..  

laiMionaiy,  arrived.    Under  Tlh-wing  (780-781)  the  n 

was  erected,  and  this  jiart  of  tbe  inscripciaB  eods  with  a  eulogy 

Inicriplion,  whid  coiiduda  whh  th _   ._ 

fallowed  by  a  seiies  of  short  iaacriptioiis  in  Syciac  and  the  Eoimifla 


u  and  benefactor  of  the  church.   (1)  Then  fd 


r,CDntaiidagthe4UteaftbecRclian,tbr  aaneof  Iherdgrunc 
n  patriarch,  Mac  Haaaa  Isbua.  thai  of  Adam,  biahop  and 
pope  of  China,  and  those  of  Ibe  detical  staff  of  the  capita'     ~ 
lollow  iiny4even  nancs  of  peraoas  In  Syiiae  efaai^ctem. 


patriarch,  MacHaua  Isbua.  ti , 

of  China,  and  those  of  Ibe  detical  staff  of  the  capitaL    Th« 
'  ty4c^en  nancs  of  peraoas  In  Syriae  eiiar — ' —  ~ — '  '"* 

TOW  o(  five  memorial  tablet*— stood 
I  dilapidated  temple.    It  appears  at  one 

liche,  and  about  iSgt 

rlt,bulini9o7)t  stood  in  the  open  entirely 
1  year  Di  Frits  v.  Holm,  a  Danish  Invcller, 
replica  of  Ihe  lablel,  which  in  igoS  waa 
leposited  in  Ihe  Metriq»liian  Museum  ol  An,  New  York.  The 
ablet  itself  was  in  October  1Q07  removed  by  Chinese  affidali 
DID  the  city  proper,  and  placed  in  Ihe  Fei  Lin  or  "  (orcsl  of 
Bhleis,"  a  muitum  in  which  are  coUcclcd  tablets  of  Ihe  Han, 


ang,Sung, 


Yuen 


h  bear 


DTical  legends,  notably  asct  of  stone  tablets  having  I)tf 
tnjrtecn  dasoics  Inscribed  upon  them,  while  olhers  are  symbolical 
or  pictorial;  among  these  last  ia  a  full-sized  likeness  ol  Confucius. 
AntiquiticsaR  constantly  being  discovered  in  the  tieighbourboDd 
of  the  city,  t-i.  rich  stores  of  coins  and  bronzes,  bearing  data 
nnging  ftota  rao  b,c.  rawarda. 

See  Yule,  Ifircs  PiUi  (iwi  ed.) ;  A.  WiUianuon,  Jmnuyi  in  Ntrli 
Ckim  [London.  1B70).  S.  Wells  Williams,  Tin  Ui^U  KiafJam 
(London.  iBSi):  Pile  Havm,  lo  SOU  it  Si-Ht"  Fe<i  (Shiinghai, 
|89S-I9»);  F.  V.  Kohn,  ht  Nalana*  ifmimml  (Chicago, 
1909)- 

SIOEBERT  (d.  575),  king  of  the  Flanks,  waa  one  of  Ihe  four 
sons  of  Clotain  I.  Al  Ihe  death  of  Clouirem  jfii  the  Fnidusli 
kingdom  was  divided  among  bis  icns,  Sigebcrt's  share  comprising 
the  lihine  and  Meuse  landa  and  the  sutcrainty  over  the  Gcnnanic 
tribes  beyond  Ihe  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  together  with 
AuvcTgne  and  part  of  Piovcnce.  At  tbe  deaib  of  his  brother 
Cbaribot  in  567  Sigebert  obtained  Ihe  cities  of  Toun  and 
Poitiers,  and  it  was  he  wto  elevaled  lo  the  see  of  Tours  tlie 
celebrated  Grcgoiy,  the  historian  of  the  Franks.  Being  a 
smoother  man  than  his  brotheti  (who  had  all  taken  mates  ol 
inferisT  rank),  Sigcbert  married  a  royal  princess,  Bnlnhilda. 
daughter  of  Athanigitd,  Ihe  king  of  Ihe  Visigoths;  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  McEz,  the  Italian  poet 
Foriunatus  composing  Ihe  cpiihalamium.  Shortly  afterwards 
SigebeH's  brother  Chilpcric  I.  married  Brunhilda's  sisler.  Gals. 

Auslrasiaaad  Ncusttia,  and  civil  war  brokeout  in  ST3-  SigebctI 
appealed  to  Ihe  t^^nnani  ot  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  who 
attacked  Ihe  environs  of  Paris  and  Charties  and  commitird 
frightful  ravages.  He  was  entirily  victorious,  and  pursued 
Chilpcric  as  far  as  ToumaL  But  just  when  the  great  nobles  of 
Ncustria  were  raising  Sigebcrt  on  the  shield  In  the  villa  at  Vitty, 
near  Attbs,  he  was  assassinated  by  two  bravoes  in  the  pay  of 
Fredegond,  ChiJprric's  new  wife.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
Sigeberl  had  made  war  on  the  Avars,  who  had  alUcted  bli 
Germanic  possetsions,  and  he  was  tor  tome  lime  a  prisoner  in 

See  Crwory  rf  Tout*.  Hiiton'a  Fnin'cnrm,''boo'k  iv.;  An(. 
ThitTtv,  Phils  tit  InnSi  m^rainitinii  (Bnii«lv  1S40),  and  Aii( 
Diao(.J/iiAiinriiin>iaHiif4Hm^(NaKy,lMl>.    .  (C,  fO 


SIGEBERT  OF  GEMBLOUX— SIGHTS 


S3i>-iii]).  iimlicvildinni- 
16  in  euly  Sle  t,  monk  is  the  BcnedicliDe  Xbbey  o( 
Conbloai.  iMtt  Ix  tru  a  tcocbei  til  Meti,  aad  about  loiobc 
ntaracd  to  Cembkai.  wbm,  occupieil  in  teuUiit  wd  writing, 
belinituiililliiidetthonllicstbDfOcIobeT  till.  Aiuenemy 
of  tlic  pip*]  pratcDiioiu  he  took  part  in  the  momentinu  cxintcit 
bclwceu  Pope  Grtgoiy  VII.  uid  the  wnperor  Heniy  IV.,  bh 
writing  OD  thil  qucVkiD  bein;  voy  Krvicuhle  to  the  impcrul 
ciuic;  ind  be  ils>  wrote  sgalnst  Pope  P^chiJ  11.  Sigeben'i 
moit  importaot  ontk  Is  a  CboHnpaflila,  or  univou]  chmnide, 
■ccotding  to  Molinier  the  beet  work  ci  iu  kind,  although  it 
contain!  many  erron  and  but  little  original  infonnation.  It 
coven  the  poiod  between  jgi  and  itii,  and  ita  author  waa 
evidently  a  man  of  much  Learning.  The  fiiat  of  many  editiona 
vu  publiahed  in  151]  and  the  beat  ia  in  Band  vi.  of  the  llnui- 
mtnta  Gvmamae  kisterioL  Scriplcrti,  with  valuable  introduction 
by  L.  C.  Betbrnann.    The  chronicle  waa  very  popular  duriog 

nupWToua  craiiinuatoia.  Other  voika  by  Sigebert  are  a  hiatoty 
of  the  eariy  ahbota  of  Gembloua  to  104A  ifiata  abbaium  Gem- 
UiHciii^iiibJ  and  a  lile  of  the  Prankish  king  Sigebert  III.  {Vila 
Sitdtrti  III.  riiit  AMtniiat).  Bigebert  wai  abo  a  hagiographer. 

Vila  Dairrki,  UtUtnlis  rpiictpi.  whidi  is  pubKahed  in  Band 
Iv.  of  the  Umumenia,  and  the  Vita  Wichtrti,  In  Band  viiL 
of  tbe  Hine  coflecLion.  Dietrich,  biabop  of  Met*  (±  gi^)  waa 
lie  fouailer  of  the  abbey  Of  St  Viocent  in  that  dty,  and 
Wicbett  or  Ginbert  (d.  <)6i)  waa  tbe  foundei  ol  tbe  abbey 
of  Csnblotti. 

See  S.  Hincb,  Dr  rila  u  uritHz  Sinterli  Ctmblaanni  (BrHin, 
Ji^l):  A.  MoUner.  Z^i  S»rHj  3i  rUilnn  di  Abiuc.  tniH  U.  and 
V.  (1903-1904);  and  W.  WuientKb,  DnlicUtiuU  SciciKjU- 
(hUh,  Bandu.  (Berlin,  1S94}- 

SIBXL,  niAIZ  (1814-1903),  Gsman  and  American  aotcUer, 
t/u  bom  at  Sinsheim,  in  Baden,  on  tbe  iStb  of  November  1814. 
He  graduated  at  the  mDilary  school  at  Carlsnibe,  and  became  an 
officer  in  the  grand  ducal  service.  He  »oon  became  known  for 
revolutionary  opinioni,  and  in  1^7,  after  kiiHng  an  opponeal  in 
a  dud,  he  resigned  hlacommisaon.  When  the  Bnden  ioflurTcction 
btoke  out,  Sigcl  was  a  Leads  on  tbe  Tcvolutionajy  side  in  the 
bHef  campaign  of  1848,  and  then  took  refuge  in  Switacrland. 
In  tbe  follopdog  year  he  reluined  to  Baden  and  took  a  con- 
^HCUOUa  part  in  tbe  more  aetioua  opcrationa  of  tbe  second 
outbreak  under  General  Louis  Mieroslawski  (1814-1318.)  Sigel 
■ubsequently  lived  in  Switzerland,  £ngland  and  the  United 
Statea,  wbither  he  onigrated  in  1853,  the  u£ual  life  of  a  political 
ciile,  working  in  turn  aa  journalist  and  schoolmaster,  anA  both 
at  New  York  and  St  Louis,  whither  he  removed  in  iSjS,  he 
conducted  military  journals.  When  the  American  Civ3  War 
bnke  oat  to  iSfit,  Sigel  was  active  in  raiding  and  Lcaining 
Federal  volunteer  corps,  and  took  a  piomineot  part  in  the 
slruggle  (ot  the  possession  of  Missouri.  He  became  in  May  a 
biigadier-geoera)  U.S.V.,  and  loved  witb  Nathaniel  Lyon  at 
Wilsoa'a  Creek  and  with  J.  C.  FifmoBt  in  tbe  advance  on  Spring- 
Geld  in  the  autumn.  In  iSiSi  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
despcniely  fou^t  batlJc  of  Pea  Ridge,  which  dcEoitdy  secured 
Missouri  Cor  tbe  Fedcnls.  He  was  promoted  10  be  inajor-gcncra] 
of  voluoteers,  wti  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of.  tbe  I.  coip)  of  Pope'l  "  Army  of  Virginia."  In 
this  charity  he  took  part  in  tbe  lecond  Bull  Xi.n  campaign, 
and  his  corps  dispbyed  the  utmost  gallantry  In  the  unsuccessful 
attacks  on  Bald  KiJL  Up  to  the  beginning  of  iSt),  when  bad 
healih  obliged  him  to  lake  leave  of  absence,  Sigel  remained  in 
command  of  hia  own  {now  called  the  XL)  tCBps  and  tbeXII., 
the  two  forming  a  "Grand  Diviaon,"  In  June  (863  be  waa  in- 
command  of  large  forces  in  Pennsylvania,  to  make  head  tgainit 
Lee's  Mcond  invasion  of  flonhern  territory.  In  i!Ki4  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  .tbe  corps  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  but 
was  defeated  by  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  at  Newntarkel 
(ijth  ol  May),  and  was  superseded.     Subsequently  he  was  in 

'        '    a  briUiant  deltncc  tt  bit  poU  < 


Uuly  t~£,  >S64).  H*nBgnalhi|CDmmlBiMlbllbriWS,aad 
became  editt»  td  >  German  Jdumal  in  Baltimon,  Uaryland. 
Ia  1S67  he  temoved  10  New  York  City,  and  io  i86«  waa  tbe 
unsuccessful  Repuhliean  candidate  for  •cctetary  of  stale  ol  New 
York.  He  was  appointed  coUector  of  Interaal  revcnae  in  Uay 
1871,  and  in  (he  following  October  he  waa  elected  rrgjater  of 
New  York  Ciiy  by  Republicani  tOi  "leform  Democnla." 
From  1BS5  to  iSSg,  having  pmioinly  beeooe  ■  Deawoat, 
he  was  penskn  agent  for  New  Yolk  City,  W  tke  appMUtmcnt 
of  President  Cleveland.  GeKral  Sigd'i  lau  yean  wen  de- 
voted to  the  editorship  of  the  JVot  Virk  UmUy,  a  GertBaa- 
American  periodical  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the 
list  of  August  igoi.  A  BonnmeBt  (by  Kad  Bitlei)  ia  hi* 
honour  was  unvmlcd  m  Sivarticle  Drive,  Mew  Yrak  City,  in 
October  1907. 

8IBER  DI  BRA8A1T  [Siosiu,  SiciEii,  Svcunis],  French 
phnoaopber  of  the  13th  century,  ,  About  the  facU  of  his  life 
there  has  been  much  diSereoce  of  opinion.  In  1166  be  wai 
altac^d  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  ttie  Universty  of  Paris  at  the 
lime  when  there  was  a  gnat  conflict  between  tbe  four  "  nationa." 
The  papa]  l^ate  decided  in  1 26A  that  Siger  was  the  ringleader, 
and  threatened  him  with  death.  During  the  succeeding  lea 
years  he  wrote  the  six  worka  which  are  ascribed  to  him  and  were 
publiahedunder  bisname  by  F.MandoonetiniS99.  TbeiitJei 
of  these  tieatisra  are:  Dt  anima  inteUalioa  (1170);  Qita4$iifiiti$ 
iopcaiai  Quoistitna  naiwaUi',  De  acJemitafe  Msmdi; 
QiKustia  utrum  hate  sU  vra',  Hovu  tit  anitnai  HkJd  kemiitt 
axQ^taiie;  Imfiauit^ia.  In  1 27r  he  was  once  more  involved  iq 
a  party  struggle.  The  minority  among -the  "nations  "  cboK 
him  aa  rector  in  (^positicn  to  the  elected  candidate,  Aubri  de 
Rheima.  For  three  years  the  strife  cooLinued,  and  was[Kabab^ 
baaed  on  the  Of^mition  between  the  Avenoists,  Siger  and  Pierre 
Dubois,  and  tbe  more  orthodox  schoolmen.  The  matter  waa 
settled  by  the  Papal  Legate,  Simon  de  Br»n,  afterwards  Vopt 
Martin  IV.  Siger  retired  from  Paris  to  Lifge.  In  1377  a  general 
condemnation  of  Aiislotrlianism  included  aspetial  clause  diluted 
against  Boetius  of  Denmark  and  Siger  of  Brabant.  Agaia 
Sigca  and  Bemier  de  Nivelka  woe  sunutkoned  to  appear  on  ft 
charge  ol  heresy,  capccially  in  connexion  with  the  ImpoiabdiQ, 
where  tbe  existence  of  Cod  is  discussed.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Siger  and  Boetiua  fled  to  Italy  and,  according  to  John 
Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  perished  miserably.  Tbe 
mannerofSiger's  death,  which  occurred  at  Orvicto,  is  not  known. 

secretary  (a  titrico  nta  quasi  dtmtnti).  Dante,  in  the  Paradii* 
(i.  134-^),  says  that  he  found  "death  slow  in  coming,"  and  some 
have  concluded  that  this  indicates  death  by  suicide.  A  13th- 
ctntury  -sonnet  by  one  Durante  (idi.  9-14)  says  that  he  waa 
executed  at  Orvielo:  a  fkiado  UIC  main  a  pan  ioletc,  Ndia 
iorU  di  Roma  ad  Orbivicto-  Tbe  date  of  this  may  have  been 
itBj-isS4  when  Martin  IV.  was  in  residence  at  Orvieto.  In 
pohiics  he  bekl  that  good  laws  were  belter  than  good  rulers,  and 
criticised  papal  infallibility  in  temporal  aflairs.  The  importance 
of  Siger  in  philosophy  lies  in  his  acceptance  of  Averroism  ia  iu 
entirety,  which  drew  upon  him  the  oj^wsiiion  of  Albeilus  Magnm 
and  Aquinas.  In  Dacember  i3]o  Averroitm  was  condeinncd 
by  enltsiastical  authority,  and  during  his  whole  life  Siger  saa 
exposed  to  persecution  both  from  the  Church  and  from  purdy 
pbiknophic  ippoaenta  In  view  of  this,  il  is  curious  that  Dante 
should  place  bin  In  Fatadiie  al  tbe  side  of  Aquinaa  and  Isidore 
el  Seville.  Probably  Dante  knew  ol  turn  only  from  tbe  chronicler 
as  a  penecuted  i^ulosopher. 

See  P.  Mandonnet.  Siter  dt  Aal«l  d  fAwrniimt  lafin  iu 
XIII-jiidtlF.iboiit,  1890};  C.  Parih  "  Sipr  dt  Brabani  "  in  La 
Polat  da  nsjcH  ^  (lS9S);  and  an  article  in  tbe  Jinat  di  Parii 
(Sept.  (a.  1900). 

BlftltTS,  tbe  name  for  mechanical  appliances  lor  directing  tbe 
axis  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  or  other  firearm  on  a  point  whose  position 
relative  to  tbe  target  bred  at  ia  such  that  the  projectile  will 

Cun  SifAJi.— Until  Ibe  igtb  century  tbe  only  means  foi 
Bghtinf  caoBOD  was  by  the  "Kne  of  metal  "->«  Une  icond 


Fig.  9.— Seotl'a  Telescopic  Sight. 

By  pcnniuioo  d  the  ConI 


Phole,  PrUdi.  Krupf,  A  C. 

Fig.  14.— Krupp  Independent  Line  at  Sight,    ^^^c  Cy  V^tOO^IL 


aloBt  tbe  top  of  the  gun,  wUdi,  owing  to  tlie  grcatti  thickiK 

of  BifCal  at  the  brttdi  Uuui  at  the  muule,  wu  nol  puallel 
tbc  uii.  "  Somr  allawina  had  to  be  made  foe  the  indmali> 
DJ  Uu  line  of  met^  to  the  bib"  (Lloyd  and  Hadmck,  p.  ji. 
The  line  of  metal  does  not  come  under  Ihe  definition  oi  vighu 
SiveD  above.  In  the  yeai  1801  a  proposal  to  use  al^ht: 
MDC  to  Lord  Nelson  for  opinion,  and  elicited  Ihe  foUovrjjig 
reply:  "  As  (a  the  ptim  foe  poiniiag  a  gun  truer  thin  ne  ' 
present,  11  the  penon  comes,  I  ahall,  of  oiuiie,  look  at  it, 
happy,  il  necessary,  to  use  it;  but  1  hope  wc  ahall  be  able,  as 
Iiiual,  to  get  so  doM  to  our  ineniies  that  our  abut  canoot  mi 
the  object  "  (teller  to  Sir  E,  Berry,  Man*  5,  iSoi).  Thn 
weeks  later  the  Beet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Xdion  saili 
through  Ihe  Sound  on  its  way  to  Copenhafeo.  In  leplyinj  to 
the  guna  of  Fort  El^non  do  execution  was  done,  as  the  long 
._  ,.  tj^pgjjjijj  ,5  |,y  tin  jujj  (Uoyd  and  Kadcock, 


SIGHTS 

'<J  moot  (T^li 
only.    Then  ^ 


P-3J)- 


fc™  ac^  ^  a  [ 


it^^ 


durinE  Bi^^  In  a 
of  ^projection  be^n« 

the  path  of  1 


™  bjlrf  by  thisline.  (be  Mis  im^i 

ol  ihe  rower  wh«l.   Funher.  the  ia- 

DBEavctheEunalucdangleDf 

"'"°       '"        lui:™(fig.  a)  10 


Flo.  1.— Dlipsn  and  Tangent  Sighti. 


'Dispart  and  Tangent  Sights. 

diipiit.  A'DC'  is  paratlci 
-.i,!^,  A'n^ihecTeiirano 


AG  is  the  axis  ot 
D  i>  the  disMf  I  >i 

I  he  target  at  lesser  )ii£is  the  dispart  sight  ii 
dispart  sights  cannot  be  layed  at  devilic 

The  earliest  Form  orahind  or  breech  sighl  < 
pui  of  the  I9lh  century  Colonel  Tbomu  Qlc 


11  {desi 


iar-Centrai  IVUIiam'  Millar}  was  inliDduced 


thla  wu  adopted  bif.*e  •rmy,^ 
le  tangent  sight  (1 
sight  vai  placed 


184G.  In  the  case 
juiH-UDn  Willi  ine  aispart  sight  abow 
(see  tg.  J)  was  graduated  ui  drgien 


ould  be  gi 


,  _  ^  Tbl'wuJf^Iiidl 
as  lor  guns  without  a  dispart  psich. 
layed  at  elevations  below  ihi  dl>(art 

T  the  axis 


1  evidently  proponiao 

MS-AXS.  Tlusuili.__..„ 

n.;     OM  is  coBsunt  and  is       Fic.  j. 

inia.    liibedispanHcht  wtn  EailyTugent 

ig  iwdius  would  lie  OR  bot.  as        Sght. 

he  hue  01  sight  through  D  louls 

the  muule  sight  Mil  used.   The  romula  for 

>gth -lighting  radius  X  tangent  of  the  angle 

jiice.  tangent  Bghls  w*ir  gnduaied  gtaphie- 

through  the  requisiie  numbei 


SIGHTS 


'^»bn 


<y  the  nvita  rule  ior  circulu  mcuun 
.  the  anikol  dnntion  in  miauta,  t  the  tiri(lit 
F,  aod  R  the  lighting  mjiiu;  Ihiu  for 
'-7T'  NowHippoungtheiisbt it lnclinedl'lotbeleft. 
ch  wJL  move  the  noufa  Itdid  H  to  H'  (ik  fig*  ft);  u  before 
■.|,b.,  I.  .B.ml>-l-|i.-.HH-.5iK  ,!.,»<„« 
le  of  deflFction  li  HFH',  ■nd  tfak  cu  be  delcroiiiud  by  Ihe 
e  foimuli  a-*'"™-^.  bgt  inlhU  cuei-HH' 


Fic.  C. — Correclion  (or  Drill. 


n  yds.  of  nnge;    thu»  ibe  [^pcr  in- 
K^ury"  'ill^'lor  ea«t'D(  »ndt 

oT  a  mill'headed  screw  providrd  wiih 
■cak  in  dcgrcn  ind  fnetinni  to  Iht  ume 
idiia  u  (be  devaiian  kcale,  *iid  an  ■etow- 
ud Eor readine-  Other imprnenieiiii were: 
ie  sun  wai  i^ted  on  each  tide,  tuigeni 
_i„  J .- ^ !._.  im^iinorinj 

of  Bghl.  and  Ihe  daiTugc  to 

^  J.  which   ■    hxcd    mufile   «Bht    wu    liablCr 

The  niujenl  >ight  waj  gradiuicd  in  y»fd> 

detim  and  had  alw  a  [;iie  Kale.    The  deem  Kale 


tbe  breech.  Ibin  eiublinj 


>■  and,  a  ill 

^     toDepven,    t  c»n>pii 

.    Some  KRunrd  in,  othcn 


Fio.  I.— Layim  by  Fi 


prindpte  oTiecuTins  unilormity 
S''(™«ishTenjJ|^.,  "The 


IceniK  (4  Ibe  line  ioininB 
hifhcct  poinia  of  ibe  UMch  ol  the 

• •  ucbl,  the  poinl  of  Ibe  '  - 

diVui  '     '    ' 


(ig-  «). 


uml  muu  be 


ihtandL..--^ 
,.  itid  ArUIltrji  r>dliliil|.  I40>1 
the  early  daw  d(  rilled  bum  tancent  lighli 
I  ..  j-..:i.    (^,  ,^  principle,  remain  the 


Ibe  modem  u^t  hat  to 


il  luc  el  the  gun,  and  mun  Ix  ueaied  u 
SiiUtfiir  UMU  ArliUtry. 


to  the  calcublion 
for  everv  degree 
given  towards  tbe  nighcr  w 

Scoll'a  light  by  eimply  k-—--.,  , —  — ,- ,, 

OibtradvanugeiaietliDieoiinnianiDalltileKsplciigbti.  P 
^vrmr  H  tn  ■  mqt  cxtcot  eHninatcd.  power  of  viwm  cdendeo. 
ktaioed.  there  ii  no  fore-ught.  a  fine  poinirr  in 
aligned  on  the  target-  h  can  be  equally  well  i 
^irect,  [orward  or  back  laying-  A  micrameier  d' 
u  .1. : ^  u,  „jt  miiuitea  n  that  i 


reada  to  >',  while  Ihc 


Dqadvaotaget  of  earlier  pattenu  were,  Ibe  uleecope  wai  inverting 
lb*  drvDi  wu  not  giadualed  in  yardi.  and  dnii  not  allowed  leu 

Imponuil  addition  made.  via.  neaat  ofrneMuiiiii  the        f^ 
aniile  of  ught-    In  apcabiag  of  quadrant  elevatioD  a  bnel        ^^ 

fully,  and  abow  chat  lor  indirect  laying  the  angle  of  tight  nuat  b 


.  the  angle  of  ^cht  can  be  rvad— 
'  iinie  oriicrcd  ii  pui  on  tbe  ught  and  Ibe  gun 

Ibe  Urgei  bccomei  obscured  the  gun  can  be  rclai-rd 

uriet  the  angle  ol  tight  cm,  il  ihc  range  and 


layed  b^  pulling 


of  Ihe  m 


.     .  .  jubhltiinntraL 
■I  the  right  hat  to  be  ir- 

o  be  put  on  ihr  reveise  way  to  thai  on  a  ungmt 
:hi.  thouch  no  longer  uted  with  quick-firing  guni, 
f  all  modem  lieht.. 


ol  Ibc  mciuiilTnt,  ■>  lhl(   Ihr  nr 

IdmcH  tiEliE*  CM  ilir  nduDB-ba 

wtrt  inlrwlu™i  tot  4-7-in.  Q.f.  (ii 

ffhu  admit  oT  oHiEinuDUB  laying,  f 

»ved  when  the  cun  u  fitnl-    Tho  in 


le  DDD-moil  nru 
iy  of  mnoi^ng  a 
dlupprarrdp  lod 
ncipl'  (n  bclw) 


SIGHTS 

iillnL_ 

iiq  th«  FfifG-iif ht 


Eromiimi™  IM  »bo  AmlLLBiilf).  ftii  (oral  of  kyiiw 
indi:  (i1  that  in  which  the  (iiii  <aa  be  bycd  For  dimion  over  ibe 
lil^l  on  Ibe  target  itieLr.  or  on  tome  Miniiiig  poini  cl«e  by.  but  ritta 
indi<Iinctne4  or  other  cauica  quadrant  tWvaiion  ii  pre- 
J™^      fcrred;   and  (!)  that  UBs)  when  ihe  tatget  it  tompleiely 

'•'"^        hidden  and  ui  artificial  line  oi  fire  laid  out  and  the 

layed  for  dtreciion,  on  pDinicra.  of  the  line  trantfened  to  a  dii 
aiminf  pgint.     The  old  method  of  giving  qnadrant  elevatia 

Ihr  firrt  attempt  tn  oblain  indirect  layinv  for  etevation  by  nh 
of  the  tight  itWlf,  and  in  that  aighi  the  angle  of  ai^ht  waatalccn 

Equipmtnliy   , ,  — -,-^ 

but  UK  principle  \t  the  utne.    Thefc 


called  Ibe  "  independcnl 


A(^ 


Ihia  it  tflicted  by 

..-., Joe  of  (■-"-  ■■  ' -- 

It  ■■  dbtaiiied  by  dillc 

LDd  the  aighu  to^lber 


Ke,  '6g?'u)"' 


ILJ9  linding  the  an^lc  c^  light  and  aho  pc „, 

t  the  laTVel,  and  a  aecond  by  *hich.  independeni 
emJinahxcd,  the  elevainn  due  lo  ihe  range  car 
end  read  by  meana  of  a  polnler  and  dial  niarkef 

which  the  aighl  1>  attached  to  the  cradle,  bui 

....I  it.    The  hand-wheel  that  Ktewi  the  gun  an( 

rn  at  the  smc  time  iCRWa  the  ai^ht  up.  and  vice  vena 
tarwt  ia  completely  eonaaled  it  u  necewa^  to  lay  th* 
aiming  point  more  or  Icai  out  of  the  line  of  iire.  or  to  Id> 
cclor  with  ■  laije  amininl  of  deflcciion.  and  to  aliin 
K>  with  the  sights  at  lera  la  give  the  direction  ol  Ihl 
I  afterwards  perhaps  to  transfer  the  line  of  sight  to  nriH 
utt  obkct.  all  of  which  require  a  far  grratcr  scope  of 
than  is  afforded  bv  the  dcllixtion  leaf.  In  the  South 
ir  improvised  detachable  deilcctior 


EorT'sighE,  called  gun  arcs,  i 
jccurate  .  .    ,n  ^  ^  -^l^; 


righl'w'teli'- -,  -  -^. 

tayina  could  really  satisfy  the  rcqinr 
sight  in  its  simplm  form  is  a  i'—--' — 
a  short  telescope  or  dghted 

ich  b  IovihI  In  Btl^th  field  artillery.  Ihr  go 

al  sight  is  LB^  lor  pf  ■-        -  -"-      

in  the  French  to-  ai 


fnthul 


m.  Q.F.  guns 


■sed  for  tayi'ag^c 
S  by, the   roSl-' 


by  the  drum  on  the  right 

The  drum  is  divided  into  ..~  ^..u..,^..,.  <„., 

ic  fonio  plalc  below  is  divided  ifito  4  quadrants. 

and  each  <iuadranr  into  10  spaces  of  9*  each 

di^  screw.  thS£:oHrlno((nrwhU:hisuiIrd 
nany  sights  is  a  rectangular  box  closed 
one  end  by  a  darkened  Bias)  with  a 
;h<  era*.  Ill  UK  is  graphicallvdacribed 
I  French  leat'book  thua:    "  T^  layer. 


»lf rasnicw  atHi  worldng  the  dcvating  wheel, 
nakn  the  hrrrijAnlal  hoc  dance  about  the 

Ihen'workl'nVthc  iravcr^ng  gcir  he  Tm 

■ertion  on  to  itie  taict."  In  (he  Krupp  arc 
sight  (see  Plate.  Eg.  U>,  the  lanianieliic 
anht  is  placed  on  the  lop  of  the  arc.  In 
-'     '  ■"  '-•'    irtiUcry  the  inter- 

irries  the  light- 

which  is  providrd 


the  Fi 

DKdiaK  carriage 
rleOBOHaiici:   FuU  Ep^-- 
ows  the  redpnicatini  r- 
hrough  a  socket  In  a  piv-^^s. ...-..-»..  -.-^ 
iih  a  level  aiul  a  cLaDpi  Ihe  level  ia  fixed  ^.  .   .  . 
itle  <w  drift :   if  Ihe  dght  (aa  ii  upeclally  liable 


••"^        It  can  be  rotortd  by  aoviag  tke 
o(  the  ipiril-kvel  is  central,  and  Ota  cbmpi 

With  howitiera  indircci  laying  is  the  ruk. 

fev^ 

»  atiaiUvy  n>ark.  usually  in  rear,  is  Mtlected 

ndth 

to  it.     At  night  Ihii  mark  Ii  replaced  by 

lam 

ttilllh 


S.".1.""out 
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aermil  uttthod  of  laying  these  is 
ln™_  the  loiE-twht  over  the  tangent   lighl   to  a  poini  in   rear. 

sir  b.  H.  rrench.  called  croaMur  lighta.  and  were  in  the      ^^ 

St  I9oS  still  in  use  with  Briliiht-in.  B.U  howitien.  •"*" 
:  principle  o(  thneuihtg  (see  fig.  16)  i.  thalHie  ***■*- 
tangent  BtM  has  a  suel  SoHiontal  bar  which  can  sHde  through  the 
head  ol  the  tangent  scale  lor  deflection,  and  is  graduated  for  «'  left 
and  1*  right  deHectlon.  One  end  if  the  bar  is  slotlod  to  tab*  the 
sliding  leili  this  end  of  the  bar  ia  graduated  liom  o*  10  fi*.  and  In 
conjunction  with  the  (ore-iighi  aflords  a  laienl  scope  ol  6*  on  eilHit 
•sde  ol  tbe  luftna]  for  picking  up  tn  auiiliary  Dark.    The  fore- 


^ht  has  a  liied  hi 


UI  thev  cai 
af  of  i&e  to 


. .    'aUt.  and  ik ,_. 

le  laying     Fore-sightl  are  i 


laying.    The 
--■-  nghl  and 


eft;  tangent  tifhli  an  interchangeable,  the  gnduaiiou  ate  cut 
»  the  horuonlal  edg»  above  aad  below,  lo  that  the  lighi  can  be 
:hanged  Imm  right  to  left  or  vice  vena  by  removing  aadreveraiii 
he  bar  Howiiicr  sigku  are  mticsl  and  do  not  allow  for  drili^ 
Jiey  are  graduated  in  degrees  only.  Goniometric  sights  have 
-ecently  been  introduced  into  British  aiege  anillBy-  Tbe  nttcm 
I  Ihal  of  a  true  sight,  that  ia  to  aay,  Ihe  baie  plate  is  ajMble  of 
noveraent  about  two  uei,  ooe  parallel  10  and  the  oiher  at  right 
inglea  iatheausoflheEun.and  haicnna  ^wii-lcvekaBd  a  gradui  ted 
rkrvaiing  drum  and  ui^pendeu  deflection  icale.  an  thai  compcnaa- 
joa  for  level  of  wheels  can  be  given  and  quadrant  elevatioB. 

In  amooth-bore  oayi  the  lerm  morur  meant  a  piece  of  ordnance 
jf  a  peculiar  ^pe  leuing  on  a  bed  at  ■  find  aagle  of  quadrant 
eleyatun  o(  4J  .  It  waa  ranged  by  varying  the  chatH,  . 
'!!l!?r*  ^A"  ■%.?"»  ■*  ■  "«  '"d  plumb  l£b  i2*« 
akgued  on  a  picket.  The  lerm  mortar,  thou^  not  iMd  ''•™«- 
in  the  British  service,  ij  still  retained  elsewhere  to  aig^y  very  ahorl, 
largKsbbre  bownten.  annnted  on  «  bed  whk  a  ninimum  uslc  oJ 
elevMton  of  45*  whicb  with  the  full  charge  kodU  give  the  numuB 
nnge.  Rug*  »  nductd  b*  ine^naiing  tlw  angle  of  elevuion  (by 
dioooielerlrw  ta  nrfng  ndacad  cbaigei.  In  the  9-«-ln.  Skoda 
"bv  mm  J™"*"  ""^^  defined  above,  direction  li 
L  the  bod.  For  a  danjiption  c/  Goen  panoranuc  ahoal  " 
.thCT  formi  of  sigbta.  see  Colonel  H.  A.  Betbai,  Ifidrm 
Cni  aa^  Cmaurj  (Woclwlcb,  1967),  and  lor  siihts  used  in  the 
United  Slates,  Colonel  a  M.  LlHt.OnhuiKe  oS  GHnery  (N<w 
Yorkand  London,  1907). 

Alili/ar  CasU  DiJnaArimirj  iFiai  ArmtmtoU). 
coail  defence  artillery,  owing  In  the  fad  that  Ihe  guns  are  ni 
re  the  horiiontal  plane 


64.  SIGI 

CBlcml  in'B  tabic  at  bodnted  ca  fe  dnim  whtch  ten  iwml  come- 
l»fii  [hkt  lud  to  b«  applied  to  the  range  Tor  variou  cflLiit«.  One 
peax  drawback  (0  this  ByiHin  wat  tbat  eLevattoB  wu  ^ven  with 
rtfemice  to  (he  plane  of  the  raccn  upon  which  the  mounUng  moved^ 
and  aathia  wai  not  alvaya  truly  boriioncal  ffravtfrrora  wcrv  intn>- 
dund.  To  nveredme  thia  Cotond  H.  S.  WatVin,  CB.,  intfoduced  a 
hydrocUnomcicr  hxedontbetninnioiL  It  waa  prcrvidcd  wiih  a  i^ard 
vol*  calculated  with  rderencr  la  hofhi 
t,  and  elevation  wai  nad  hy  (he 
ection  oE  the  edge  ol  the  iKfuid 
the  piddUion  for  Ihe  pvrtkular 
,    Special  ilfhli  wen  ialroduccd 

J^s^JSSS^5i«^^^    the  l*.nerie«  i^iin.  u^ht^  jnd  ihe 

Fio,  iS.-Sk«eh  o(  Indei  "  chaae  dghu  "  for  ifie  lO-in.  aun  in 

Plateuul  Rader.         wuch  the  rcu  siBht.  equipped  wiih  a 

airrar,  wu  placedon  the  clute.  and  the 

fore-^Ehl  on  (he  nnuile.  Se.    In  the  Mily  dan  at  B.L  lunt  very 

little  chaiue wagmade  is  the  paliem  ol  ligbla.  Shield  lighli were  in- 

Iroduccd  lor  diuppearinff  mounting  to  admit  of  GontiniMutbyiag 

yarda  of  tance  duly  corrected  for 

iMicator."  npiaced  the  index  plate 


BUM  brought  about  a  revDludoB  In  layii^  and  (ighti 
powder  alw  made  rapid  fixint  a  pouibilily  and  a  neccidly' 
tinuouilayincandteleacopicHghla  became  possible.  Thercdur 


in  mobile  artillery,  the  iir 
-nut  a  revDiutioB  In  byiii 

e  rapid  fixint  a  pouibilily .. 

I  teleacopicHghla  became  possible.  1 


ri(bl  b«h  hind  I 


larset.   Tlw  rockinE^iar  111 

VEhts  are  nited  on  a  ri^  bar  pivoted  about  the , , 

*nd  it  railed  or  depressed  by  a  rack  vorkcd  by  a  hand-wheel  L  ran«ea 
are  read  Iromtheperipboyofadriim;  the  fore^ht  and  leal  erf  the 
hind-qght  are  provided  with  email  electric  slow  lamps  lor  niiht 
firing.  In  addition  to  those  open  lights  Ihe  bar  iho  carries  a 
HiEhtins  tdcBcope.  The  advantages  compared  with  a  tangent  tiffht 
are  that   only   hall  the   novemeal    ia  required   to   raise   the 

»"•**'  ISnTIITlKi  IheUyef  ""^TSPlSS  hla*^  J™lK 
teicvope.  The  pattern  at  telescDpe  used  in  coast  defence  is  that 
designed  by  DrConiRian.  It  is  an  ertrtiDg  telescope  with  a  Add  ol 
view  of  10*  and  a  mtniifimiDn  of  3  disDieterH,  and  admits  i^nly 

for  indi\-idiul  eyesight  La  tffrcod  by  turning  the  eye-piece,  which 
i>  furnished  wilb  a  wsle  for  niad)unment.     A  bifher  power  tbas 
hai  since  been  introdoced  lor  long  rangen. 
Tie  impruvements  in  gun  mountings  Dientionod  above  led  the 

-___^.rt.  romb»r»oJ  right  and  langffinder  had  \on%  been  known. 
'™f™'  amlwaienibodiedintheBxalWleilian-iiiht.but, 


powder,  the  raiiadity  of  laying  conferred  bp  its  me  was  of  no  grrai 
advanlage.and  it  was  unsuiled  to  Ihe  imperfect  mechanical  ana  rge- 
menlt  ml  the  gun  uiouniings  ol  Ibe  lime.    When  cordite  npiaced 


rarer  path  must  be  level.  Let  FB  (fig.  19)  represent  a  gun  al  height 
BLI  above  water-level  DC.  ekvateiTia  luch  an  angle  that  a  shot 
would  nrike  the  water  at  C.  .Draw  GB  parillel  to  Cc.    tt  is  clear 

heieht  F  rcpnaenting  the  elevation  due  to  the  range  BC.  the  ohjetl  C 
wilfbe  on  the  lined  sight.  Then  ABF-arurle  ol  elevation:  EFB 
-quadrant  anjle;  BCO-ansle  of  ight ;  EBF-ABF-ABE;  and 
since  ABE  -  DCD.il  alio  equafiABF- BCD,  BCDcan  jl_*j>j  be  cal- 
culated from  the  formula,  angle  olvghl 


—!n^ 


le  Ilaliao  sight  1 


a  rack  I.  liiied  to  the  cai 

olve.     Fiwd  10  the  pioi 
!an  lidcL    Tlie  ^^nt 


or  lowered   10   Ihe  proper 

height  tofulhlibeconfhtiont 

^vkfn  said',  owing  10  wani 
of   level  of   pbulorm   and 


h  Ihe  intro 


hb  rlAe,  and  this  w 

nich  show  a  comlHncd  rockii^.bar  and  automatic  sight, 

c  rocliing.bar  conuiti  ol  acarrter  a  Gud  10  the  cradle,  a  rocldng- 

pivoledto  the  catiici  at  1.  a  sij^hl  bar/cairying  the  sights  and 

sighting  telescope.   The  rocking.bar  u  mo^-cd  by  a  rack^  inio  which 

rsfqodlej  gears:   the  crou-spindle  II  moved  by 

the  tongiiutUnu 


B-whttl  into  wluc 


he  range  drum  1'.    The  worm  and  hand 

wheel  an  ihiow 

and  out  of  gear  by  means  of  Ihe  clutch  r 

When  the  hand 

-wheel 

Icvaling  gear  of  the  gun.    Thehnerisigh 

moved  by  mean 
and  the  etevalion 

of  the 
of  the 

:un  bencdonh  an  inxparahle.    The  aul 

marie  iiehl  con 

sts  U 

move  in  the  cam  p  by  mians  of  the 

ipring  in  thcsprine-boi  1;   thenar 

1  lormrf^inuTjaws  r :  'he  same  at'iJo" 

ol  Ihe cluichf  which  releaseithcWDtm 

sod  hand.whecl  fones  a  catch  en  a 

lever,  and  liaes  ihe  rocking  and  right 

«e'ii,'i5;ras,? 

s.»..s.;-^-ssMti';, 

ment  of  the  vmical,arm  of  Ihe  hent  ( 

0  loClow  the  cam,  which  i.  cut  in  such 

a  way  that  for  any  given  eleviiien  of 

X'iSgto-t'I 


-.   .jufc-fipdiQff  and 

caritTuI  Iwinff  or  iicciu^ 
■triy  ippliea  quadmt 

lea  wfaea'  the  nut  " 
from  tiietpLulKM 


■  obKURd. 


ther  can  be  icad  by  Ehe  Uytn.  and  I 

ducctlcn  by  irLUaj  of  gradiiAled  arc  and  poinlcr.  borb  accurate  and 
rapid,  ^o  that  once  laort  ihia  ayiteia  d[  laying  ii  coming  into  favour 
for  lonfl  raDEca* 

In  tk*  niTy  the  CBDdiiisni  of  an  uiuiible  pbilorm  midered 

unicnt  tielit  to  faciUute  filing  the  moment  the  rail  ofthe  ihip 
brouKhE  thCB^ffhcion  tbc  targpt.  Adiagniinaf  thePoDle'Arbiilhnot, 
orHTornavarianjentiijlil.  ia  (iheii  below  Ifij.  14). 
TH.-  , ■_!..  —  _ II  -._.._   ^^j  i^  jjjj  origiBal  pattuiu 


below  (fit. 
:,  and  In  tl 


lancE  br  nKBiii  of  a  >it^  Wnd'Oheel: 

r«  thiu  HM-miiLLnf  ufht^    The  layer 

—  —Ut  hb  codlroJ  (be  hand-wheel  far  aettini 

lie  ian|e  on  the  ughta,  vioihn  hand-wheeJ  For 

j1  dcratini  the  aun  and  the  ughli  on  10  tiw 

|L„„K,laijM.  and  a  iHidformiwnpnt  the  turret. 

" — ~-^    Tb»  (ntnidiiction  ol  tfumuontaa  euu  wbi 

'  "      id  b);  that  ol  nicUni-bir  lichu  (ilacnbnl 

I.    Sifhtinf  (elcicopea  wvie  alu  intiv- 

°'  '*■  ii"rapidlt^o(  fiitfw  atQin  ihi>  ihe  S?Sn'of 

bylng  an  subdivided ;  one  nun  Lying  for  elevalioii,  ttevaiing  end 
finna,  a  eecood  layins  for  hoe  and  iniTnang.  and  a  third  putliiif 
on  the  elevation  oidoed  or  conimunicalsd  br  eleclric  dial.  To 
eniure  (be  Krfiti  on  each  lide  nadinj  logeiher  they  ate  connected 
b/  rodi.   To lacOilate  the  lenlnit  ol  ihc  range  the  rangei  are  ihown 

where  aim  lie  .iihltJiB  be  tet."™         "  (lt.'M."B.'K'K.) 

UUtiarj  RtJU  SchH. 
With  fmooth-bDre  armi  of  •hort  range,  the  aotdier  nnded  liiile 
mote.  In  the  way  of  aigbta,  Ihan  the  rouih  Muiviltnl  ol  the  dil- 
pan  of  caanoflt  via.  mtchea  al  the  brcecb  and  muulc  with  riotch 
and  blade  <fia.  as)'  But  Bma  form  of  light  wat  almou  invariably 
employed  with  nflrd  fireonna,  evea  ol  early  dale^  and  when  about 
ijta-itoa  ihe  riflt  came  into  un  ai  s  miliury  weapon,  lithii  were 
Ininduced  with  It.  TheiteMiol  the  Baker.  BruotHlck,  and  other 
lillH  did  not  dlBer  in  pXidple  Iron  the  now  coniBen  form  ol 
•levatini  bacfc-Mii  (ta.  a*),  thai  ia.  iha  elvntign  waa  civea  on  an 
apriaht  adluitabie  bade  nahL  Bui  thii  nfinement  wai  long  luoked 
upon  aa  a  tnere  fad,  both  Gy  Ihe  loldien  who  uird  Ihe  imoolh-bore 
(or  converted  riHe)  nutkel,  and  by  experienced  ihon-ranite  inap- 
•boottn.  la  iMi  ceneiiioB  Maior-CeiHral  John  Gibbon.  US.A.. 
neordi  thai  in  ih*  Americaa  Cnril  Wu  huaieta  and  oihv*  who 


modern  rifle  has 


the     piwf  "  ol  a  military  liAe.  Tht 

1  back.ught  aod  a  fort.vghi.    The 

u,  ai  a  nnetal  rule,  fixed  and  unalterable,  id  die,  posltiDit 

I  bvni.  Ac.,  being  inetially  asccnirned.  ai  aocuntdy  aa 

Is.  tor  the  lowcH  elefalion  on  Ihe  baek-ritbc    Son  £»» 

.    -  bavc,  lurwever.  a  lateral  moliop  pviBg  wiibm  aanow  limita  the 

defleition  loundjo  be  necessary  for  iSe  variaiion  ol  each  riHe  Ironi 

Been  through  the  tiotdi  or 


xldaL    Tnrf 


ipertim  el  the  back-light  lo  almlH  nu 

ind  37.  called  the  "  bead."  The  loicWhl  ol  Ibc  Krat-Jflrnnieil 
rifle,  used  in  Ihe  IJnited  Sum  army  until  1906,  conuM^  of  a  blade 
with  parallel  sides.  The  ahape  of  the  part  vcn  when  aiming  Indicates 
whether  Ihe  pitvper  amount  ol  Ibe  fore-sight  is  taken  up  into  the 
line  ol  vlnon  Irom  [be  back-iicbt  10  the  target.  A  "  (nil "  lighl  ia 
•henv  ia  flg.  S  above.    The  position  of  the  iore-iight  at  or  acar 


would  othowue  light  up  the  sight  b  incenrpled  by  the  guardi. 
The  (ore-iitht  of  iV  British  arrvice  '■  short  ■'  lee-Enfield  (ifloj) 
hai  guitds  and  also  a  lateral  adjuslmenlol  the  barleycon.    Back. 


SIGIRI— SIGISMUND 


D.  t9»pt  CC;  >*■.  tq>  pHW 


ntucn).  fi(.  If  ("  Igiia  "  bud-loulcT  Ln-EnfiEld),  %.  laf"  iboct  " 


^nufnr;  Frouriinii  hod 
Wu  Office  publicstwiii. 


ftuhgiuJ  f 


cr  nuliuxy  lixhti  ol  [a 

n  XriabTTi  LVnrc 
ml  i'Mi'iiis:  L 

I.  RJL  laitituti.  lad 


■lOIHI.  tbe  Uoa't  Rock,  Ihe  nia  of  «  nmariuiblc 
7*  sg'  M,,  ud  gi°  E.,  n  m.  N.E.  ot  DambulU,  anil  IDoul  17  m. 
DCaiJy  due  W.  of  Puluti-pura,  Ihe  noo  ruined  indent  capita] 
d(  CeyloD.  There  a  >olitaiy  plUu  of  gmnite  rock  liiel  to  a  great 
keighl  out  of  Ihe  plain,  and  the  top  act  uatly  overhang  the  tides. 
On  the  lummil  of  ihia  peodl  of  rock  then  are  five  or  >ii  acrei  of 
gTounct;  and  on  them,  in  a.d.  17;,  Kuyapa  the  Parricide  buiit 
hia  palace>  and  thought  to  fijid  aJi  Inacceuibta  refu^  from  hit 
eiomio.  Hii  [athec  DbUu  Seaa,  a  countiy  priest,  had,  after 
many  yean  tA  fonign  oj^iesaion,  niHcd  hti  count  QTnen,  in  459, 
Id  rtbcUiou,  led  them  to  victory,  driven  out  the  Tan^oppreiun, 
and  ealeted  on  hit  rdga  13  a  national  bero.  He  was  ai  successful 
in  the  arts  of  peace  aa  be  had  been  in  (hose  of  war;  and  carried 
to  oomptetioa,  aoung  other  good  works,  an  ambitious  irrigation 
scheme— ptobably  the  grmteal  feat  of  engineering  thai  bad  then 
be«n  accomplished  anywhere  in  the  worid.  Thia  was  the  cele- 
brated Kail  Wewa,  or  Black  Reservnii,  more  than  jo  m.  in 

days'  journey  north  of  the  capital,  AnurWha-puta,  and  provided 
that  dly  alio  witb  a  constant  supply  of  water.  Popular  with 
the  people,  the  king  could  not  ccnttol  hia  own  family:  md  as  the 
outcomeof  apalBceuilriguein477  his  son  Kasyapa  had  declared 
hioiself  king,  and  taken  his  father  prismier.  Tlimtened  with 
death  on  his  refusing  tn  say  where  his  treasure  lay  hid,  Ibe  old 
king  tohi  Ihem  to  take  him  to  the  tank.  They  took  him  there, 
and  while  bathing  in  the  water  be  let  some  oF  it  drop  through  bii 
fingers,  and  &ani,  "  This  is  my  treasurer  (hii,  and  the  love  of  my 
people."  Then  Kasyapahad  his  father  built  up  alive  into  a  wall. 
Meanwhile  Kasyipa'i  brother  had  escaped  to  India  and  was 
plotting  1  connter  revolution  It  was  then  that  Ihe  parricide 
pirpand  hla  defence.  He  utilized  his  father'*  engineera  in  the 
construction  of  a  path  or  gallery  winding  up  round  the  SIgiri 
rock.  Most  of  it  was  made,  by  bursting  the  rock  by  meant  of 
wooden  wedges,  thruugh  ibcioUd  granite,  and  lis  outside  parapet 
was  supported  by  walls  of  brick  restiug  on  ledges  far  below 
It  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  work.  Abandoned  since  4g5-^for 
Kssyapa  was  eventually  slain  during  a  battle  fought  in  the  plain 
beneath — it  has.  on  the  whole,  well  withstood  the  fury  of  tropical 
storms,  and  is  now  used  again  to  gain  access  to  the  lop.  When 
rediscovered  by  Major  Forbes  in  tB]5  the  porliont  of  the  gallery 
where  it  had  been  exposed  for  ao  many  centuries  to  the  aouth-west 
monsoon,  had  been  carried  away.  These  gaps  have  lately  been 
repaired,  or  made  piuable  with  the  help  of  Ina  tianchions, 
the  remains  ef  the  buildings  at  the  lop  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

between  the  outstretched  pam  of  a  gigaslic  lion,  haa  botn  bid 
bare.  The  fmco  paintings  ta  the  galleiiei  are  perhaps  the  mcnt 
interesting  of  Ibe  ciiant  remains.  They  are  older  than  any 
others  found  in  India,  and  have  been  orefuliy  co[»ed,  ud,  oi 
far  as  possble,  ptetcrved. 


David*  ■•  Sinri.  I 
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Jnnuii  »/  Ui  R^  Atanc 
■ —  Ruimei  Cilia  tf  Cryln 
(T,  W.  R.  D,J 


11(1368-1437),  Roman  emperor  and  king  of  Hungary 

■Da  B wii.waaa  ton  of  tlie  emperor  Charles IV.  and  Eliiabcih. 

dughier  of  Bo^aui  V.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  He  was  bom  on 
therslhofPebruary  ijea,  tndin  i}74  was  betrothed  to  Maria, 
the  ddeU  daughter  of  L^uia  the  Great,  king  of  Poland  and 
BuBcary.  Having  become  margrave  ol  Brandenburg  on  his 
fotlKr'i  A^ath  in  131B,  he  *u  tduci 


hotn  kis  devenlh  H  , ._  ,  __ __ 

magyariaed  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  adopted  country.  I^ 
wile  Maria,  ID  whom  tie  was  married  in  ijBj,  wu  captured 
1)9  the  tebellioui  Koevalbys  in  the  ioUowiag  year,  and  only 
reKDed  by  ber  young  husband  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  in 
June  1387  Slgbmund  bad  been  crowned  king  of  Ktln(aiy  m 
the  31st  of  March  1387,  and  having  raised  money  by  plwjjiwj 
Brandenburg  to  bii  cousin  Jobsl,  margrave  ef  Uoravit,  be  wat 
engaged  (or  the  Deit  nine  years  in  a  ceaseles  ilnggk  for  the 
possession  of  this  unstable  Ihrone.  The  bulk  of  tba  ution 
headed  by  the  great  Garay  family  was.  with  bimj  bdt  in  the 
aouthem  provinces  between  the  Save  and  the  Drain,  the 
Horrathys  with  the  support  of  the  Bosnian  king  Tvnko,  pro- 
cUiraed  ai  their  king  Ladislam,  king  of  Naplea,  im  at  the 
murdeled  Hungarian  king,  Charies  II.  (see  HuNi:a»).  Not 
until  rjQS  did  the  valiant  Mikl^  Garay  succeed  in  tafh 
pressing  them.  In  1396  Sigismund  led  the  oomhined  annlet  ol 
Christendom  against  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  adiinttge  ol  tbe 
temporary  helplessness  of  Hungary  to  extend  their  daminion  to 
tfie  banks  of  Ihe  Danube.  This  crusade,  preached  by  Pope 
Boniface  IX.,  was  very  popolar  in  Hungary.  The  nobles  Socked 
In  thousands  to  the  ruyal  standard,  and  were  reinfcMced  by 
vdunteers  from  nearly  every  pan  o(  Europe,  the  moil  imponant 
contingent  being  that  of  the  French  led  by  John,  duke  of  Severs, 
son  of  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  with  a  host  of  about 
'      '  itUla  of  70  galleys  that  Sigiunuad  tc 


After 


Widdin,  he  st 
which  Si 


.n  before  the  I 


*s<rfNico 


Bajaiid  raised  the  liege  o(  Con- 
tiantinopJe  and  at  the  bead  of  140,000  men  completely  overthrew 
Ihe  Christian  forcesin*  battle  fought  between  ihe  ijth  and  iSlh 
of  September  1396,  Deprived  of  his  authority  in  Hungary, 
Sigismund  then  turned  his  attention  to  securing  the  succcnioo 
in  flennany  and  Bohcaiia,  and  waa  recognized  by  his  thjldlei* 
slep-brolhet  Wentoiaut  aa  vicar-general  of  the  whole  empiie. 
He  remained,  however,  powerless  when  in  r4oo  Wenceslaos  was 
deposed  ind  Rupert  III.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhtne,  wu 
elected  German  king  in  his  stead.  During  these  yean  be  wu 
altoinvolvcdindomcstjcdifiHiiliiesaut  of  which  sprang  a  second 
war  with  Ladisltvs  of  Naples,  and  on  his  return  to  Kimgicy 
in  r4oi  hewasonceinTpriwredandtwicedeposcd,  Thisttruggle 
tn  its  turn  led  Id  a  war  with  Venice,  u  Ladislaus  before  dqiartinf 
to  his  own  land  had  sohj  IheDalmaliandlicatolbe  Venetlanafoi 
100,000  ducalB.  In  1401  Sigismund  alaisial  a  rising  against 
Wencesbus.  during  the  cinineo(  which  the  German  and  Bohemian 
king  was  made  a  priioDcr,  and  ^*sinund  ruled  Bi^emia  for 
nineteen  months.  In  i4>a  Ibe  Cennan  king  Rupert  died,  when 
Sigismund,  ignoring  his  step-bnihei't  title,  was  chosen  German 
king,  or  king  of  the  Romans,  firii  by  three  of  the  electon  on  tin 
loth  of  September  1410,  and  again  after  the  death  of  Ui  lival, 
Jobsl  of  Moravia,  on  the  >isl  of  July  1411,  but  hit  ooronation 
was  deferred  nniil  t)«  8th  irf  Noviinber  1414,  when  It  took 
place  at  Aix-ta.Chapdle. 

During  a  visit  to  Italy  the  king  bod  taken  advantage  of  the 
difliculriea  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  id  obtain  a  piomiae  that  icnuidl 
ahould  be  called  10  Constance  in  1414.  He  took  a  leading  poit 
in  Ihe  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  and  during  the  ilttingi 
made  a  journey  into  France,  England  and  Burgundy  In  a  vain 
attempt  (o  aecure  the  abdication  of  ihc  three  rival  papa  (tea 
CDHeraKCS,   Council  or).     The  compHcrty  of  Sigitmnnd  in 

granted  him  a  aafe-conduct  and  protested  agajnsl  his  impriion- 
ment;  and  it  wu  durir^  his  absence  that  the  reformer  wu 
burned.  An  alliaace  with  England  against  Francfi,  and  on 
allempi  lo  lecure  peace  in  Germany  by  a  league  of  the  towu, 
which  foiled  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  princes,  were  the  main 
teculsr  proceedings  of  these  years.  In  r4r9  the  death  of  Weocu- 
laus  kfl  Sigismund  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  but  he  had  to  voH 
for  seventeen  yean  before  (be  Ciecht  would  acknowledge  hinw 
But  although  the  !*□  dignlllet  o[  king  of  the  Romans  ind  king 
of  Bohemia  added  considerably  to  his  importance,  and  indeed 
made  him  the  nominal  head  of  ChristendiHn.  they  conlened  nt 
Incrme  al  power  mi  fJnaBcially  embiniwtd  hiau  Il«u«<Jy 


SIGISMUND  I. 


W  Hag  et  Hunsuy  tint  he  bid  wiKtttdei  ia  sUbluhini  hia 
■ulborily  and  in  doing  anything  lor  tbt  oida  ud  good  goveni- 
ment  at  the  knd.  Euruaiiag  the  govcnunsiL  of  Bohemia  lo 
Sophia,  lb«  widoa  of  WencBlaua,  he  haiiowd  iala  Himgaiyi 
bflt  the  Bobaniaua.  who  diiLruMBl  him  aa  ihe  betnya  ol  Huia, 
mn  aoou  In  aiDU;  and  the  Saute  wai  Uvied  vhn  Sislaaaad 
dscland  hia  iDtCDtlon  ol  pratecuting  the  vai  again*)  betttkt 
wbowovalioaHnaiuiiMs.  ThrteompaigraaVuiUtlhaHDiiiUi 
ended  la  diiaalo-;  the  Tiirka  •oat  again  attacking  tiiugaiy. 
aod  the  king,  luuble  to  obLain  aupport  from  the  Cennao  princei, 
ma  poveiltn  in  Bohemia.  Hit  atiemiNi  al  the  diet  ol  Nunm- 
betg  In  141]  to  niK  a  merDmaiy  aimy  wen  felled  by  Ihe  it- 
alitance  of  tb*  loimi^  and  in  1414  the  tlHtora,  among  •rbom 
ma  SigbcDuad'a  fanner  ally,  Ficdcrick  L  of  HoheniaUem, 
nuignve  of  Bnndenhurg,  loiighi  to  luenglben  that  own 
authority  at  tbe  efpenae  of  the  lung.  Atihoughiheacbesiefailed, 
the  duiger  lo  CeniiaDy  ftom  Ibe  Husiia  ltd  10  Ircih  pmpoHlt, 
the  reault  of  nbch  vt»  thai  Sigiunuod  waa  vinually  deprived 
of  the  loidenhip  of  the  war  and  the  headship  of  Ccrmany.  In 
1431  he  went  to  Milan  where  on  the  ijih  of  Kovember  he  re- 
ceived the  LoDibaid  cnnm;  after  which  he  remained  for  acme 
time  al  Siena,  negotiating  for  bii  coronation  ai  emperor  and  for 
tbc  recognition  of  the  Council  of  Baiel  by  Pope  Eugenina  IV. 
He  wai  crowned  emperor  at  Roinean  the  Jiat  of  Hay  14JJ,  and 
after  obtaining  hia  dcmanda  f cvm  the  pope  retunted  to  Bohemia^ 
where  he  wia  locogniicd  ai  king  in  14S6,  though  hii  power  waa 
little  more  than  tuminil.  On  the  yh  o{  Detembtr  14J7  he  died 
at  Znun,  and  waa  buried  al  Crsaawaidein.  Sy  hb  aoond  wife, 
Barbara  of  Cilli,  be  left  an  only  daughter,  EliabcUi,  who  wu 
married  to  Albot  V.,  duke  el  ABitria,  afterwardi  the  Cerman 
king  Albert  U.,  whom  h*  named  a*  hia  lucceawr.  Ai  he  left  no 
aonitha  houaeof  Luiemburg  became  eitlnit  on  hii  death. 
Hgimuiid  waa  brave  and  handaone,  oounly 


Hei 
9  have  known  an 


an  acGOmpliihed  knight  and  1*  aaid 

language*.  He  wai  alio  one  of  Ihs  mon  lar-minc  vaiesmea 
of  hia  day,  and  ateadity  endeavoured  lo  brfng  about  the  ei- 
pnltlon  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  by  uniting  Chriitendosi 
against  tbem.  Aa  king  of  Hungary  he  approved  himtelf  a  born 
poUtkal  tefbmer,  and  the  military  meaium  which  be  adopted 
b  that  country  enabled  the  Ungdom  to  hold  lia  own  againsl 
tht  Tatka  for  neatly  a  hundred  yean.  Hiiiense  o<  juuice  and 
koDout  waa  alight;  bat  aa  tcgardi  the  death  of  Huia  be  had  10 
choow  between  condoning  the  act  and  aUowing  the  coondl  to 

miffortunea  el  Ccrmany  during  hia  reign,  («  he  ahowcd  a  irOling- 
neii  ts  attempt  relorm;  but  he  wu  eaaily  dlKonnged,  and 
wa*  hampered  on  all  iid«  by  poverty,  which  often  compelled  him 
W  lenrt  to  the  meaneM  eipedienli  lor  taiaing  money. 

BriLiOGaarHT. — The  inore  Imponani  worki  to  be  comuUed  are 
RtanUnHi  Cenmmnm:  NrnMn  aU  dH  Majrlirtn  Artlmtnwtr 
CiulniliMiaicnUdHnKniktimXIVmmliVJalalm-dtrliBHtin, 
1807):  E.  Wtndtcke.  DmliminlMttun  air  CaekKku  ia  Ztaaluri 
"'!..-  "amoM  (Berlin.  iSo]).  and  fJo.  U\nn  KSmis  Suf'td 
iU) :  ],  AichbaiK,  CatliiiiU  Kaiitr  Sinuaii  (Han:bure. 
18JS-184)):  W.  Btrgn-.  Matuut  H*i  tind  Kont  Sitmund  (Aon- 

._i:    .«■'.,.  r:    <ij.*j TT_  .-i_,^„  a  Uhr  tfaw  <^  ^1^ 

J, torr ^ tkt HuntflnoK  Riatm. 
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itmunT  StealvA.  Main.  Tlu  Bmfaar  Siei<ia<id  iiv>il- 
(tStmnro  L  (1461-1548),  Ung  ol  Poland,  the  fifth  »n  of 
Caaimir  IV.  and  Elizabeth  of  Auairia,  wu  elccicd  grand-duke 
of  Lhhuania  on  Iha  iiU  of  Oclobei  ijos  and  king  of  Poland  on 
the  Sih  ol  January  1506.  Sigismund  was  Ihe  only  one  of  the  sli 
son*  of  Casitnir  IV.  gifted  with  eimordinaT?  aHltly.  He  had 
aerved  hia  appreniiceahip  in  the  art  of  government  firat  aiprlnea 
of  Clogan  and  snbsHiuenlly  aa  governor  ol  Sileiia  and  margrave 
f>r  LuHiia  under  his  elder  brother  WUdislaui  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  SUeila,  already  more  than  half  Cermanbed.  had  for 
gentralions  been  the  baille-ground  beLween  the  Luiemburgera 
and  the  Fiatta,  and  waa  split  up  into  Innumerable  prindpalitiea 


Into  tb*  mUM  of  dia  region  of  banditti  SigiuHisd  cane  aaa  Mft 
ol  grand  jutlitjar,  a  aworn  enemy  ol  cveiy  aott  of  diutder.  Hi* 
lilUe  prindpaliiy  ol  Clocau  aoon  became  lamoua  aa  a  nwdd  Btat«, 
and  asfovemai  of  Silesia  he  auppreised  the  robber  Jmighta  with 
an  Iron  band,  pcatctted  liw  law-abiding  riaan.  and  revived 
conuncfco.  In  Poland  also  his  thrift  and  buiineulike  quahtie* 
q>eedily  remedied  the  abuies  caused  by  tlie  waatefolnes  of  hia 
pitdccaaot  Aleuudei.  Uii  finl  step  waa  to  KCover  contnl  of 
Ihe  mini*  aivl  place  it  in  Ihe  handa  of  capable  mlddie-claaa 
mcnhanli  and  bankers,  like  CaifMt  Beor,  Jan  Thutw,  Jan 
Boner,  ilie  Bclmans,  eaile*  lor  csniciencc'  aake  from  Aliaee, 
who  had  sought  nfuge  bi  Poland  under  Caaimir  IV.,  Jualua 
Decyuii,  subsequently  the  king'a  lecittary  and  hialarian,  and 
tlwir  lellow*,  all  practical  cconomlaia  ol  high  integrity  who 
reformed  tbe  currency  and  opoied  out  new  way*  IM  trade  and 
commera^  The  tODivnizaliaa  of  tbe  mint  alone  increased  Ihe 
royal  leveuM  by  iibmo  gulden  a  year  and  enabled  Siglsmnnd  to 
pay  tbe  eipaniaa  ol  hk  earlier  wan.  In  loreiga  affairs  Sigismund 
was  largaly  Bnided  by  Ihe  Laskia  t Adam,  Jan  and  Hiefntymna), 
Jas  Tamowski  and  othen,  moat  ol  wbon  he  sdected  himsdf. 
In  hiamarriageaabohewaaiaflueaced  by  political  cCBiiderationa. 
Iboo^  to  both  bii  conioTt*  be  waa  an  aHectkmau  huabaad. 
His  first  wife,  whom  Ihe  diet,  annoa*  for  the  peipetuation  of  tbs 
dynasty,  ctHnpelkd  him,  already  in  Ida  fofty-founh  yeai  (Feb. 
isi>}>  to  many,  waa  Barhan  Zapolya.  wkoae  family  aa  lepm- 
sented  first  by  her  father  Stephen  and  subteqaeal^  by  ha 
bmtbet  John,  dominalcd  Hungarian  politics  in  the  laat  qaattis 
ol  the  r  jih  and  the  fint  f^aaiter  of  tbe  iWh  centory.  Barbara 
bmughl  him  a  dower  ei  \tnfBo  gnkim  and  the  aappoit  of  lb* 
Magyar  magnalea,  but  Ihe  match  neatly  biDUght  abooLa  breach 


ol  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  cante  lo 

duals  and  Ihe  ptODiise  ol  an  Inheritance  fr 

^1.  fiooa's  grace  aihi  beauty 
(peedily  ludnated  Slgbmimd,  and  contemporary  saliriita  ridi- 
culed him  lor  playing  the  part  of  Jove  to  iiei  Jano.  She  tntro- 
dnrcd  llaiina  elegance  and  huury  into  Ihe  ansiere  court  of 
Cracow  and  .eiei^wd  no  inconsiderable  infliicaec  on  aflajra. 
But  she  'taed  her  great  hnancial  ai^d  economiaJ  laloits  almoat 
enlirely  for  her  own  benefit.  She  enriched  heracif  at  tfaeeapeua 
•A  the  state,  comipted  society,  degraded  Ihe  clergy,  and  in  hn 
laler  yean  was  universally  deleslcdfor  her  mischievous  meddhog, 
inexhaustible  greed,  and  uimalural  treatment  of  her  children-  ■ 

The  first  twenty  years  of  Siglsmond's  leign  vtxt  marked  by 
gonr.  Ha  piindpal  diJhcultiea  were  due  to  the 
of  Muacovy  and  Ihe  didoyally  ol  Pruoia.  With 
the  liars  Vastly  III.  and  Ivan  IV.  Si^ioiund  wu  never  absolntely 
B<  peace.  The  interminable  war  was  inlenupled.  indeed,  hj 
brief  liuct*  whenever  RiUih  valour  pitived  superior  to  Moacovit* 
perriiteiwe,  as  for  instance  iJtei  tbe  great  victory  of  thna 
(Sept.  1514)  and  again  inis»wfaen  Mmoiwwbb  Ihnaiened  by 
tbe  Tatars.  But  the  Tatan  Ibemselvra  wen  a  standing  menace 
lo  the  npublic  In  Ihe  ofm  field,  bideed,  they  were  generally 
deft«lcd  (e.(.  at  Wbniowiec  in  1  ji  i  and  al  Kaniow  in  ■  S)«>, 
yet  occadonatly,  as  at  Sokal  when  they  iriped  onl  a  whole 
Polish  atmy.  Xhvj  piwailad  even  in  pitched  baltlta.  tJeneially, 
twwevcT,  they  confinod  Ihenaelw  to  raiding  on  a  giaad  iojt 
and,  encouraged  by  the  hwte  or  the  M uioovite,  fytlemalically 
densiatcd  whole  pnrinMa,  penettattag  even  into  the  beatt  of 
Mand  pmper  and  dinppcariag  with  InuBcaao  booty.  It  wm 
tUs  grawbig  nnae  of  boidtr  Insecurity  whkb  led  to  tb*  otabUsh- 
menl  of  Ihe  Comack*  (aec  Pound:  Binary). 

Tbe  grand4iiaatef*  of  tbe  Teuloidc  Order,  always  sure  ot 
support  hi  Germany,  were  also  a  cooslanl  source  of  annoyance. 
Tbdr  constant  aim  was  to  shake  ofl  Prdith  suierainty,  and  In 
attitude  compelled  Siglsmund  to  take 
The  long  rjoarrel  was  Imatly  adjusted 
In  ts>5  when  the  last  grand-muter,  after  a  Fruitless  pilgrinugt 


in  Iheir  nelghboun  and  each  other. '  through  Eon^  for  mppon,  ptofused  LutI 
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SIGISMUND  II.— SIGISMUND  III. 


o  Ihe  Potlali  king  in  It 


duke  of  Pnvna  did  public 

Durket-pluB  of  Cncow. 

<qi[»ied  by  Ihe  more  religious  of  Si^iaund'icouiudIon,ftDdth« 

kipg  certminly  exposed  biciBelF  to  conslderebic  ot^ucn  in  the 

Catholic  woild;  but  liking  all  the  drcuouttnca  inlo  eonsldeni- 

tion,  it  wu  perhape  the  iboitest  Kay  out  ol  >  •Itutton  bcitillng 

with  difficulties. 

Penonally  i  dermit  CttboUc  and  <^HMed  in  piindple  to  the 
qir«&d  of  Hctuiuiism  iu  Poluid.  Sigiunund  wu  neverthdcsfl 
loo  wiie  ind  )ut  to  permil  the  persecution  of  non-Cilbolin; 
and  in  Lithuania,  where  a  fanit  ical  CathoKc  minority  of  magnalct 
dominated  the  icnaLe,  ho  resolutely  upbdd  the  rights  of  his 
Onhodoi  subjects.  Thus  he  rewarded  the  Onlwdoii  uptUR, 
Prince  Constinline  Ortrogski,  for  his  victory  at  Oiaia  by  miJdng 
bim  psliline  of  Troki,  deqiite  detennined  oppodtlon  {roiti  the 
Cstholict',  ■event)'  punishod  lU  distucben  of  the  wordiip  of  the 
Gieek  tchiinuiict,  protected  the  Jews  In  the  country  placet, 
and  itisisi<d  that  the  munidpallitcg  oi  the  lowru  theuld  be 
cnrapoicd  of  an  equal  number  of  Catholici  and  Orthodoi  Creeks. 
By  bit  tict,  e<[uiiy,  end  Christian  charily,  Sigknund  endeared 
hinuelf  eroi  to  those  who  diSered  most  fnxn  bin,  ai  witness 

c  rodinenof  Ibe  Lithuanians  to  elect  his  infuil  ion  gruid-duke 


fT  his  ail 


decline  in  the  energy 
raid  eye  his  gigantic 
appearance  of  heailh 


Mrengih  and  hercujesii 
■nd  vigour,  but  forty  y( 
had  told  upon  him,  and  during  the  but  iwo-uid-twenly  yean  of 
his  reign,  tor  which  lime  all  bit  old  self-chosen  counicUon  had  died 
cB,  he  apatfaeiictlly  [etigned  binuelf  to  the  coune  o(  events 
without  nuking  any  tualained  effort  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
Prolestantiam  and  demociscy.  He  had  no  lyrBpilhy  with  the 
new  men  and  the  Dew  idea),  and  the  malcontents  In  Poland  often 
insulted  Ibe  aged  king  with  Imponily,  Thus,  at  his  last  diet, 
held  at  Ptotrkow  in  ij4;.LupaPodlodDwtki,  tbe  cbampioii  of  Ibe 
aladilii,  openly  threatened  him  with  rcbcUwn.  Sigisniund  died 
on  the  lai  of  April  iS(S.  By  Bona  be  had  fivt  diildren—one 
un,  Sigiimund  Auguttui.  who  succeeded  him,  and  four  daughtert, 
laalieUa,  who  married  John  Zapolya,  prince  of  Tranrylvania, 
Sophia,  who  married  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Catherine,  who 
u  the  wile  oi  John  111.  of  Swedoi  became  the  inothet  of  the 
Pclrih  Vital,  and  Ann,  who  nibsequently  wedded  King 
Stnhen  Bitboty. 

See  August  Sokolowiki.  Hiftrn  o/  Pcland  (Pol.),  vol.  n.  (Vienna, 
IQ04);  ZvRmunt  Ceticbowski.  Ualenaii  for  tht  kalorj  at  Iht  rritn 
liSitismr!^  Ilu  Oti  (i-ol.)  (Poscn.  rooo);  Adolf  I^vioski.  Tia 
ypMjut  won  0/  SiiitmnTid  Uc  OU  (Pol.)  (Wanaw,  1803] ;  Adam 
f^rowiki,  Ana  5/BrB-(i904>.  (R-  N-  B.} 

IIOUMOHD  II.  (isio-is;)),  king  of  Poland,  the  only  son  of 
Sigismund  I.,  king  of  Poland,  whom  be  succeeded  in  1548,  and 
Bona  Sforaa.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  rdgn  he  came  into 
collision  with  the  turbulent  sdackta  or  gentry,  who  bad  alr^idy 

cause  of  theii  animosity  to  the  king  was  firs  second  marriage 
■ecretly  contracled  before  bis  accession,  with  the  bcanliftd 
Lilhuanian  Calvinist,  Barhan  Radrjwill,  dau^ter  ol  the  lunous 
Slack  Radiiwill.  But  the  Aultrfm  court  and  Sigilniund't  own 
mother,  Queen  Bona,  aeern  10  have  been  behind  the  movement, 
■nd  so  violent  was  the  agiittion  at  Si^mund's  first  diet  (jist  of 
Ociobs  1548)  th*t  the  deputies  threatened  to  renounce  Ibeir 
allegiance  unless  the  king  jnttioily  repudiated  Barbara.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  and  hit  monJ  courage  united  with  no  small 
political  dexterity  enabled  him  to  win  the  day.  By  r  550,  when 
he  summoned  his  second  diet,  a  teactioa  in  his  favour  bc^an,  and 
the  lingering  petulance  of  the  gentry  was  tiefnly  rebuked  by 
Kmita,  the  marshal  of  the  dia,  who  (fienly  accused  them  of 
attempting  to  diminish  unduly  the  Icgiiiative  preiognlivc  of  the 
trown.  Tht  death  of  Baibus,  five  days  after  hci  comnation 
(7ih  of  December  15J0),  imdn  very  distressing  circumstances 
Mhicl.  icd  to  an  uiiptoven  suspicion  that  she  had  been  poisoned 
by  Qaccn  Bona, compelled  Eigisoiund  to  contract  a  third  purely 
^tical  union  with  the  Austrian  archduchess  Catherine,  the 
er  of  S^imuod's  first  wile  Etiubelta,  who  had  died  withio  1 


Iwrivemonlh  of  her  marriage  with  bim,  while  he  wu  atlD  oidy 
crown  prince.  The  thhd  bride  was  sickly  and  uoiynqntbetlc, 
and  from  her  ^gfsmund  soon  lost  all  hope  of  progeny,  to  hit 
despair,  for  being  the  last  male  of  the  Jagiellai  in  the  dkect  tine, 
the  dynasty  was  threatened  with  eninction.  He  aougfat  lo 
mnedy  the  evil  by  liaitrmi  with  two  ol  the  moM  beautiful  of  bii 
countiywomen,  Borban  Gianka  and  Anna  Zajanerikowth  a,  the 
diet  undeRtklng  to  legltlnuilie  and  acknowledge  aa  hit  nrccetaoT 
■ny  heir  male  who  might  be  bom  to  him ;  but  tbiit  comiilacency 
wu  in  vtbi,  for  the  king  died  childlett.  This  natter  of  the  klng^ 
marriage  wai  of  gtent  politioil  importuice,  the  PrMestanti  and 
the  Cithoiiot  being  equally  interctted  in  the  iitue.  Hod  he  not 
been  to  good  a  Catholic  Sigiimund  might  wt41  have  imitatod  tlie 
example  of  Henry  VUI.  by  plading  that  his  deteated  third  wile 
wot  the  titter  of  bis  £rtt  and  cooiequently  the  union  was  on- 
canonioL  The  Polish  Proiettontt  Iioped  that  be  would  take 
thii  coune  and  thus  bring  about  ■  beddi  with  Rome  at  the  very 
cri^  of  the  coofeuioiial  itruggte  in  Poland,  wliilethc  Hsbtburg*, 
who  coveted  the  poliah  throne,  raised  every  ohetocle  to  the 
childleta  king'a  remuritge.  Not  till  Queco  Caiherine't  dtfth 
on  the  iSth  of  February  1571  were  Sigismudd'i  bands  free,  bol 
be  followed  her  10  the  grave  ku  than  six  monthi  ofteraardi. 
Siglsmund't  reign  wot  a  period  of  internal  turmoil  and  eateraal 
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and  tbe  democratic  uphcavid  which  pbujcd  ail  political  powa 
in  jhe  hands  of  the  oiackta,  be  tiw  the  collapse  of  the  ancient 
order  of  the  Kni^tt  of  tbe  Sword  in  the  north  (which  ied  to  tlie 
acquititkin  of  Livonia  by  the  republic)  and  tbe  couoUdation  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  the  south.  Thiougliout  thii  peribua 
traoiiiional  period  Sigiimund't  was  the  hand  which  aucoatfuUy 
ticcred  ihe  aliip  of  siiic  amidst  all  the  whirlppoli  that  coniUDIIy 
thrciiened  to  engulf  it.  A  far  lets  imposing  figure  than  hi* 
father,  theelr^&nt  andredoed  SigismundlL  wu  nevertbdett  an 
even  greater  ttataman  than  the  stem  and  ma  jctlic  Sigiuntind  I. 
Tenacity  and  patience,  the  characterisiict  ol  aU  the  Jagielloa, 
he  posvraed  in  a  high  degree,  and  he  added  to  then  a  tupple 
deiicriiy  and  a  diplomatic  finesse  which  be  may  have  inherited 
from  hit  Italian  mother.  Certainly  no  other  Pdish  king  to 
thoroughly  undcntood  the  nature  of  the  ingredienta  of  that 
witch's  caldron,  the  Polish  diet,  at  he  did.  Both  the  Aultrion 
ambassadors  and  the  papal  legates  Icttily  to  tbe  care  with 
which  he  controlled  "  this  fkation  so  difficult  to  lead."  Every- 
thing went  as  he  wished,  they  taid,  because  he  seemed  to  know 
everything  beforehand.  He  managed  to  gel  more  money  thin 
tua  father  coutd  ever  get,  and  at  one  o[  bit  diets  won  the  bouts  ol 
the  wliole  assembly  by  uneipeetedly  appearing  before  them  in 
the  simple  grey  coat  of  a  Maaovian  squire.  Like  hit  father,  ■ 
pro-Austrian  by  conviction,  he  contrived  sren  in  this  retpcct 
to  cany  the  Polish  cation,  always  so  distrustful  o[  the  (Germans, 
entirely  aloog  with  him,  thereby  avoiding  all  serious  complira- 
liont  with  the  ever  dongenjus  Turk.  Only  a  statesmao  of  geidui 
could  have  Riediated  (or  twenty  years,  as  be  did,  between  the 
church  and  the  schismatics  without  alienating- the  sympathies 
of  either.  But  the  most  striking  memorial  of  his  greatness  was 
the  union  of  Lublin,  which  Anally  made  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 

of  centuries  [see  Poland,  Hiilun),    The  merit  r^  this  crowning 


.  impossible.    Sigismimd  II. 
heblhofluly  ■    --    ■ 
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is  I>eloved  E.oy- 
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rfe  OH  nayus,  GtSBniln  am  H^  in  Katstn  KaH  V. 

1850)1  Mm  DarowtkU  Bow  SJont  (Pul.)  (Rome, 
(R.  N  B  ) 
IIL  (is6fr-i6j9),  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden, 
ton  of  John  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Catherine  Jagiellonika, 
titter  of  Sigismund  II.,  king  of  Poland,  thus  uniting  in  his  peT?(OD 
the  royal  lines  of  Vasa  and  JagieUo.  Educated  as  a  Catholic 
by  hismolher,  he  wasonlhedcith  of  Stephen  B&ihoiy  deci  ed 
king  ol  Pdand  [August  ig,  ijS?)  chieRy  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Palish  chancellor,  Jan  2amoyski,  and  of  his  own  aunt,  Anne, 
qucen-dowagei  of  Poloind,  wbo  lent  tbe  chancellor  ieo,oos  gulden 
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ri  (iiiiidni  ipiwi  ihn  Tttm.  mil  iini  rn  iliii  fiw 
wttboHttteinaiaiteJthtPoHihdkt.  Slxtten  dajralMet 
agnBl  tb>  utkkt  of  KkIoui  rafatilhic  the  futon  itlMioD» 
liet««aPol>ad>BdSiKdeB.«hcaiapnicai  of  times'  ' 
AMddiuaccdhiibitUcukiDiofSmdcD.    Thttwol 
«cn  to  be  popMully  allkd,  b«t  each  ol  then  im  to 
own  Um  ud  coMoqa.   Swedes  vii  kbo  to  enjor  bci  nliaioD 


K  from  Sweden  that  utm  wm  to  be  niled  by 
•eveo  aweoes,  ni  to  be  titcttd  by  ibe  kioi  and  one  by  Duke 
Chariei,  hie  Protevwi  ondie.    Sweden,  inoicaver,  wa  n 
be  odmiuittered  fiom  Piduid.    A  week  afto  mbicribiiig 
■ftklco  tta  youes  pnuce  deputed  to  takeposKHioa  of  Uk  I 
IhPfOfi    He  wmi  zwpnaiy  canmuidBd  by  hit  fotbef  to  Tetum  ■ 
to  SwedeDi  if  Ibe  Potisb  deputuioa  iwuling  "  ~       ■ 

iboald  iwit  on  tlie  ceaioo  ol  EObsoa  to  Pdui 
precedeot  to  the  ect  ol  bommg^    TIh  Pols  pra 
difftrwU  to  tatoly  th»n  mj  uitkipotvli  but  AiuUy  a,  coi^ 
pfmuc  wu  <XHBC  to  whinby  the  tetriutbl  tettkBieal 
psUpooed  till  aitoi  the  dcMh  of  Joka  IIL. 
duly  ciowDed  tx  Caan  on  the  3;lh  of  Deceubci  ijti, 
SigBmood'i  paeitiOB  >i  kiac  of  Poland  ni  ulm 
difficoll.    Ai  a  foielswi  he  ww  from  ihc  fint  out  ol  lympalhy 
with  tbe  mtjoiity  ol  his  uibjectL    A>  a  man  ol  edacalion  aod 

be  waa  ueiatelligibk  to  tbe  nJaMa,  who  regai<ied  all  aitius  and 

ltraii|B  and  thenEon  o€eiuive  to  them.  Hit  ^uudenl 
end  impenubabls  calouciB  wen  biaaded  ai  MiSc 
haughtineia.   £veD  ZamoysLi  who  had  placed  him  on  Ihc  ibioDC 

lacked,  nxmovn,  ibe  Uci  and  booboiiie  ol  the  Jafielli: 
but  ia  faiiBeu  it  duiuld  be  added  ihal  the  JacieUM  wm  oaliv 
al  tbe  kkI,  that  tbey  bad  pratiiciUy  made  (lie  mouuchy,  aod 
that  they  could  alwtyt  play  IJiJiiMniaoSat 

SisBDund't  dilSiulLia  were  alto  ioaeucd  by  hii  poUlical 
views  which  be  brought  with  blm  fram  Swedea  cut  and  diicd, 
■od  which  wen  diaaclrically  opposed  to  IhMe  of  Ihc  onmipotcDt 
chaocelkii.  Yet,  impractic^le  aa  it  may  have  been,  Sigitmund't 
■yttem  ol  (oreigD  policy  a>  campartd  with  Zamayiki't  waa,  at 
any  ratf ,  deai  and  dcbmle,  J  t  aimed  at  a  dose  alliaocc  wilfa  the 
house  of  Ausl  na.  witbthedoubLe  abject  of  diawing  Sweden  withia 

(Teat  Catholic  powen  of  central  Europe.  J^  corollary  10  thia 
ayilem  wu  the  much  needed  iclonn  of  the  Poliib  conilitulioD, 
without  which  nothing  bcDcGdal  wai  to  be  cipected  fiom  any 

>t»leiman  who  dearly  recofniia  pieseot  eviU  and  would  remedy 
them.  But  ijl  hi>  eSoiIi  loundcied  on  the  jealousy  and  suqiickin 
of  tbe  masnatet  headed  by  tbe  chaocelloc.  The  dni  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  Si^mund'i  reitn  ii  the  record  of  an  almost 
eoDSIanl  struggle  between  Zamoyilci  and  the  king,  in  which  the 
two  opponenLs  were  so  evenly  matched  that  they  did  little  more 
than  counterpolK  each  other,  Al  the  diet  of  1590  Zamoyski 
lucceasfuUy  thwarted  all  tbe  eifona  of  the  Austrian  party: 
whereupon  the  king,  taking  advantage  oE  sudden  vacancies 
amons  the  chief  offices  of  stale,  brought  into  power  Ibe  Radzi- 
wilts  ud  other  great  Lithuanian  dignitaries,  thereby  (or  a  time 
COBUderably  cuniiling  the  aulboiily  of  the  chancellor.  In  isgi 
Sigismund  married  the  Austrian  archduchess  Anne,  and  the  same 
year  a  reconciliation  waa  patched  up  between  the  king  and  the 
chancellor  to  enable  the  former  to  secure  possession  of  his 
Swedish  throne  vacant  by  the  death  ol  his  lather  John  UI.  He 
arrived  at  Stockholm  dq  the  jotb  of  September  ijgj  and  was 
crowned  at  Upsala  on  the  i^lh  ol  February  1594,  but  only  after 
he  had  copsentcd  to  the  maintenance  of  the  "  pure  evangelical 
religion"  in  Sweden.  On  the  14th  of  July  i;g4  be  departed  [or 
Poland  Tfaving  Duke  Charles  and  the  senate  to  rule  Sweden 
during  his  absence.  Four  years  later  (July  ISgS)  Sigismund 
was  forced  to  fight  for  his  native  crows  by  the  uwitpaUon  ol  bii 


■ade,  aided  b7tkanMcMaalp>|ty  in  Sweden.  BelaaMaa 
Kaimai  with  jooo  men,  moMJy  Hungarien  mercenariei;  the 
foitteu  epeaed  it*  gatei  to  him  at  once  and  tlw  capital  v>d  the 
cotiatiy  people  welcMwdliim.  Tbe  Catholic  world  watched  hi* 


SBptcmhcf:    niee  days 


uded  a*  only  tbe  beginning  of  gtealei 
t  to  be.  After  finitkn  ocgotistioitt 
idvanced  wiib  hi*  army  from  Kalmai, 
duke  al  Stlagebro  en  the  ajth  of 
latci,  by  the  compact  ol  lJT.l«piii[j, 
imit  all  the  pointa  in  diipuie  between 
nksdof  at  Siockbolm;  but  immediately 
aitecwards  look  ship  lor  Danaig,  after  secntly  pmeitiiii  to  the 
arie*  who  accompanied  bim  that  (be  IjakO- 
bcen  citorted  from  him,  and  was  therefore 
again,  but  he  penistently 
nrjnicn  to  aoaoooD  aa  ciauns  or  recognise  tbe  new  Swedish 
government;  aod  thii  onlortunati  ofastinacy  wi»  to  ioToLve 


£mt  wife,  an  event  which  MtengthcDed  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
parly  al  court  and  itiU  further  d^Keeieil  the  chaacellor.  Al  the 
diet  of  1605  .Sigiamund  and  his  partisans  endeavoured  M  far  to 
reform  tbe  Polish  constitution  as  to  suhetitute  a  deci^n  by  a 

and  salutary  reform  was,  however,  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
opjWfilLion  of  ZaiDoyskJ,  and  his  death  the  same  year  made 


siimw, 


it  left  th 


IS  Zebraydowski,  or  sheer 


and  iocapsble,  Ii 

Poland  was  in  an  aaanjiical .  comjilion.  Insurrection  aod 
rebdlion  triumphed  everywhere,  and  all  that  Sigismund  could 
do  was  to  minimiie  the  miKhief  ai  much  *i  possible  by  his 
moderation  and  courage.  On  {oceigD  affairs  these  diiorders  had 
the  most  disastrous  eSecL,  ThesimuItaneouscollapKOfMuscovy 
had  given  Poland  an  unexampled  opportunity  of  nndering  the 
Iwrdom  (or  ever  harmlcsa.  But  the  necessary  supplies  were 
never  forthcoming  and  tbe  diet  remained  absolutely  indiSercnt 
"  "'     ~  '        ^      '  Zoikiewski  and  the  other  great  generals  who 


in  fell 


See  Alckund 


i^^V. 


ims 


-    .  .        -  "the 

ireak  of  the  Thirty  Vears'  War  Sigismund  prudently  leagued 
iLh  the  emperor  to  counterpoise  the  united  efforts  of  the  Turks 
nd  the  Protestants.  This  policy  waa  very  beneficial  to  the 
alholic  cause,  at  it  diverted  the  Turk  from  centnl  to  north- 
istem  Europe;  yet,  but  (or  the  self-saciifcing  hennsm  of 
Zoikiewski  al  Cecora  and  of  Chodkiewici  at  Kbocin,  it  might 

ih  year,  leaving  two  sons.  Wladialaus  aod  John 

wikl,   Tit  Iti^aridim  of  ZtbrriJiitM 
lanltlawNicmoiewild.  ilrmai,a   (Pot.) 

HiMry  a}  lln  Rtipi  itf  .S^innnd  m. 

iwn  of  Germany,  chief  town  of  the  Prussian 
principality  of  Roheniollem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
-15  m.  S.  of  Tubingen,  on  the  railway  to  Ulm.  Pop.  (1905) 
l6]i.  The  castle  of  the  UohenzoUems  crowns  a  high  rock  above 
he  river,  and  contains  a  collodion  o(  pictures,  an  exccplioually 
Dleresting  museum  [teililei,  enamels,  metal-work,  Ac),  an 
irmoury  and  a  library.  On  the  opposile  bank  of  the  Danube 
here  is  a  war  monument  to  the  HohenMllem  men  wbn  tell  in  1866 
ind  iS  70-1  Si  I. 

The  division  of  Sigmaiinges  b  composed  of  the  two  formerly 
sovereign  prindpaliliatrf  Hohenidleni-SiginaringeD  and  Hohen- 
lollem.IItchiQgen  (tee  HoHENZOLLeaK),  and  has  an  area  of 
{.  m.  andapapuUiIonOgoj)  of  68,381.  The  Eigmaringea 
>r  the  Hoheniollem  lands  was  the  larger  of  the  two  (197 
.)  and  lay  mainly  to  the  south  of  Hechingen,  though  the 
~    if  Haiguloch  on  the  Ncckar  also  belnngcd  to  it.    The 


SIOMAt.  (s  word  cotnman  <n  sUgtiily  ififfgnnt  form  to  natty 

lU  Europfsn  bnguagfs,  derived  from  L»t.  lipaiM,  i  nurt,  rign), 
ft  menus  of  tranitnlttiiig  informaiioit^  ucoAliDg  to  unne  pre- 
arranged syitera  or  code,  in  cues  vriiere  a  dinct  verbil  or 
written  al^temenE  ii  urmecnauy,  undoirable,  or  unpncticBble. 
The  methods  eroployed  vuy  vitb  the  caminutBncB  and  ttw 
fmrpoMa  ia  v{ev,  And  tfie  mediuin  mlr>  vtich  the  transmitted 
idea  is  transUied  may  rontist  of  visible  objects,  sounds,  motions, 
ot  indeed  anytbing  that  a  capable  of  aHectinj  (be  senses,  so 
long  mi  an  understandinf  has  been  previocuiy  effected  with  the 
recipient  as  to  the  meaning  involved.  Any  two  pcraona  may  thus 
arrange  a  system  for  the  trunsmisrion  of  intelligence  between 
them,  and  secrtt  codes  of  this  kind,  depending  on  the  bJtertions 
of  the  vmce,  the  accent  on  lylbbles  or  word*,  Ihe  airangcmenl 
of  sentences,  Ac,  have  been  so  daborated  aa  to  serN'e  lor  the 
production  of  phenomena  such  as  are  aometima  attributed 
(o  telepathy  or  thought  transference.  With  the  many  piivnie 
developments  of  such  codes  we  are  not  here  cimceined.  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  allempt  an  explanation  of  the  systems  ol  drum-tap), 
tmoke-ltres,  &c.,  by  which  certain  primitive  peoples  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  convey  news  over  h>ng  distances  with  astonishmg 
rapidity;  (he  piccent  aitkle  is  confined  to  giving  an  account  of 
the  organiaed  methods  ol  signalling  emplt^cd  at  lea,  hi  military 
opentions  and  on  railways,  tbcge  bcins  matten  of  practical 
public  importance. 

iforint  5ipwUi'jr(. — A  system  of  marine  signals  comprises 
diflcrent  methods  of  conveying  ordeis  or  Information  to  or  from 
I  ship  In  aight  and  within  hearing,  but  at  a  distance  too  great 
(o  petmir  of  hailing — in  other  words,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
voice,  even  when  aided  by  the  speskin^-lrumpet.  The  necessity 
of  some  pUn  of  rapidly  conveying  orders  or  intelligence  to  a 
distance  was  early  tccognized.  Polybiiis  describes  two  methods, 
one  proposed  by  Aeneas  Tacticus  more  than  three  cent  uries  before 
Christ,  and  one  perfected  by  himself,  which,  as  any  word  could 
be  spelled  by  it,  anticipated  the  underlying  principle  of  later 
systems.  The  signal  codes  of  the  ancients  are  beheved  to  have 
been  elaborate.  Generally  some  kind  of  Hag  was  used.  Shields 
Trere  also  displayed  in  a  preconceited  manner,  as  at  the  tuttle 
of  Marathon,  and  some  have  imagined  that  the  reflected  ravs  of 
the  sua  were  flashed  irom  them  j 
In  the  middle  ages  flags,  bann< 
d  istinguish  particular  squadrons,  and  as  marks  of  rank ,  as  they  are 
at  present,  also  to  caU  oflicers  to  the  admiral,  and  to  report 
sighting  the  enemy  and  gelling  into  dangi       —     ■         •-        - 


SIGNAL 

Colomb'i  flashing  lyiUm, 


It  addiiii 


ructions  Issued  by  Don  Man 
s,  lights  and  fires  is  men  ' 
rig  pcrmilted  a  further 


:o  the  r 


JePadillain  ijg:  the 
oned.  The  inlrodortion,of 
idition,  that  of  letting  fall 
a  sau  a  certain  numocrot  limes.  Before  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  only  a  few  slated  orders  and  reports CDUkl  be  made  known 
by  signalling.  Flags  wcie  used  by  day,  uid  lights,  occasionally 
with  guns,  at  night.  The  ^gnihcation  then,  and  Cor  a  long  time 
after,  depended  upon  the  position  iu  which  the  light  or  flag 
was  displayed.  Orders,  bdecd,  were  as  often  as  possible  com- 
municatcd  by  hailing  or  even  by  means  of  boats.  As  [he  size 
of  ships  increased  the  inconvenience  of  both  plans  became 
inloiorible.  Some  attribulc  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  code 
to  Admiral  Sir  William  Pcnn  <i6iTri67o).  hut  the  credit  of  it  b 
usually  given  to  James  II.  when  duke  of  York.  Notwithstanding 
the  attention  paid  10  the  subject  by  Paul  Hotte  and  others, 
BlenabcontinuedBtrangetyimperfectlilllaienithe  18th  century. 
Towards  1780  Admiral  Kempenfelt  devised  apbnof  flag-signal- 


which  w 


leaning  by  varying  . 
liEary  flag,  he  combined  distinct  flags  In  pairs.  About  the 
ginning  ol  Ihe  19th  ceniuiy  Sir  Home  Pophim  improved  a 
nhod  of  conveying  messages  by  flags  proposed  by  R.  HaQ 
jwer  (176T-18J3),  and  greatly  incrused  a  slup's  power  ol 
mmnnicaling  with  others.  The  number  of  night  and  (og 
;nals  thai  could  be  shown  was  still  very  restricted.  In  iSS; 
innovation  of  prodigious  importance  was  made  by  the  adop- 
n  ig  the  Britiih  navy  of  Vice-Admiial  (Ibcn  CaiHain)  Philip 


a  which  k*  had  bM>  M  wwk  li 


the  British  navy,  which  serves  u  a  model  10  most 
others,  visual  signab  are  made  with  flags  or  pendants,  the 
'  occaskmaUy  fireworki.    Sound  siguali 


le  with  fog-horns, ! 
:r  of  Sags  in  use  in  t  bo  i 
1  a  "set,"  are  jg,  and  c 
neral  flags,  16  pendants  a: 


aval  n 


and  gun 


The 


alphabetical  flags, 
6  special  flags,    FI^  signals 
arc  aivioeo  mto  uiree  classes,  to  each  of  which  is  alkjtted  a 
separate  book.   One  class  consins  of  two  alphabetical  flags  and 

such  as,  for  eiample,  the  Hags  LE.  which  might  dgnily  "  Caplaia 
repair  on  board  flagship.^'  Another  claia  consists  of  thrM 
alphabetical  flags,  which  refer  to  a  coded  dictionary,  wherein  ara 
'  short  sentences  likely  lobe  required.    There 


:hhave 


iluned.  The  Eags  u'l 
a  signal  are  termed  a  "  hoist."  Oik  or  more  hoists  may  bomadb 
al  the  same  time.  Although  flag  signalling  is  a  slow  method 
compared  with  others,  a  fair  rale  can  be  allamed  ivilb  practice. 
For  example,  a  signal  involving  T6r  separate  hoists  has  been  rt- 
peatedaLsighthy  ]3shipsincompanyin7l^minnles.  Semaphore 
signals  are  made  by  the  eilension  of  a  man's  arms  through  a 
vertical  plane,  the  dlflerent  ^mbols  bdng  distinguished  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  arms,  irtiicb  are  never  lets  than  45°  apart. 
To  render  ihe  signals  more  conspicuous  the  signaller  usually 
holds  a  small  flag  on  a  slick  in  each  hand,  but  all  ships  are  fitted 
with  mechtinical  semaphores,  which  can  be  worked  by  one  nun, 
and  are  visible  several  miles.  Fbg  signalling  being  comparuivcly 

is  generally  Hgnalled  by  semaphore.    The  convenience  of  llus 


idbyw, 

to  11  ships  vmultoneotsly  at 
Flags  being  limited  hi  size,  : 
colour,  signals  by  this  rr 


'of  3: 


words  wl 


IS  ugnalled 


fro! 

of  being  t. 


when  the  wind  is  suitable.    Fori 
'  employs  a  semaphore  i 


Ihe  dccli.  Ill  range  depends  upon  Ihe  clearness  of  Ihc  aimo- 
»phere,  but  instances  arc  on  record  where  a  message  by  thU 
means  has  been  read  al  16  to  rS  m. 

Night  signalling  is  carried  out  by  means  ot  "  flashing,"  by 
which  is  meant  the  exposure  and  eclipse  of  a  single  light  for 
short  and  long  periods  of  time,  representing  ihe  dots  and  dashes 
compo»ng  the  required  symbol  The  dots  and  dashes  can  be 
made  mechanically  by  an  obscuring  arrangement,  or  by  electro- 
nedianical  means  where  magnets  do  the  work,  or  hy  simply 
swiiching  on  and  off  specially  manufactured  elecltic  lamps. 
The  ordhiary  rate  of  sienalling  by  fla^ng  is  from  7  to  ro  words 
per  minute.  In  the  British  navy,  a!  m  the  army,  dots  and  dashes 
are  short  and  hing  cjposuns  of  lighi;  hot  with  some  nations  the 
dots  and  dashe*  are  short  and  long  periods  ot  darkness,  the  light 
punctuating  ihe  spaces  between  them.  The  Brilish  navy  uses 
the  European  modification  of  the  so-called  Morse  code  used  in 
lelegraphy,  but  with  special  signs  added  soitable  to  thdr  code. 
The  miroductlon  of  the  "  dot  and  dash  "  system  into  the  Britbh 
nivy  was  entirely  due  to  the  perseverance  of  Vice-Admind 
Colorab,  who,  m  spile  of  great  opposition,  and  even  after  it  bad 
once  been  condemned  on  its  first  trial  at  sea,  cartied  it  through 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  value  of  this  innovation  made  In 
1867  may  be  gauged  by  the  fad  that  now  it  is  possible  to  handle  a 
fleet  with  ease  and  safety  in  darkness  and  fog— a  slate  of  aflalra 
which  did  not  formerly  exist.  The  simplicity  of  the  dot  and 
dash  principle  is  its  best  feature.  As  the  system  only  requires  the 
exhibition  of  two  elements  it  may  be  osed  in  a  variety  of  different 
manners  vriib  a  minimum  of  material,  namdy,  by  waving  the  most 
object  at  hand  through  short  and  loTig  ara,  by 


cihibi 


>r  dipping  a 


a  bucket,  and  at 


In 


Auhing  IS  oot  to  uiy  great  citmt  used  in  the  navies  ol  olber 
countrira  which  idy  more  on  some  system  vi  coloured  li^U  it 
nighl.  This  system  geaer^y  tikes  ifie  form  of  foor  or  five 
double-coloured  Untems,  which  ire  suspended  from  tome  put  ol 
the  mlM  is  a  vertical  line.  Each  linlem  pstnliy  contains  ■ 
nd  and  ■  white  limp,  cithci  ol  which  can  be  switched  on. 
By  a  suiiablc  keyboard  on  d«k  loy  combinaiionol  these  coloured 
IiDtcms  cu  be  shown.  The  advantage  o[  this  system  lies  in  the 
iict  that  each  symbol  is  wll^evldent  ia  iu  cnliiely,  and  does  not 
irquire  an  expert  sisnalman  to  nad  it,  1$  i»  the  case  with  llatliingi 
which  is  1  progressive  perfotmuicv- 

For  k>ng  distances  at  night  the  leatdi-ligbt.  or  some  other 
high  power  elecliic  arc  light,  is  uliliied  on  the  SaahiOg  tyNcm. 
Dots  and  dashes  are  then  made  either  by  flashing  the  light 
diiccUy  on  the  object,  or  by  waving  the  beun  up  and  down  lor 
short  and  king  pehods  of  time.  Sometimes  when  a  convenient 
ckiud  i>  aviilahie  the  reflection  of  the  beam  has  been  read  for 
nearly  40  m.,  with  land  intervening  bet  1 


lie.  tog-b. 


.  Eicept  far  the  latter  method  the  dot  and  dash  s) 
cmpkiyedinasimilarinaDnnlo  nashingillght.  Cunsaresoi 
times  used  In  a  (og  for  signalling,  the  signiflcilion  bdng  del 
mined  by  certain  timed  intervals  between  the  disdurgcs.  ' 
Uiget  British  shipE  are  supplied  with  telegraph  insliumeats 
connexion  with  the  shore,  and  heliographs  are  provided  for  h 


or  by 


telegraphy,  which 
solve  some  problej 
IVirdclt.) 


Harine  galva 


(cable.    (Sec  TeleCiaphv^ 


ry  Sitnaami.—COTomi 

,  of  ai  '    ■   --- 


plete  alphabet  and  a  ^lecial 
e.    At  night  flashing  may  be 
(C.A.C.B.;  A.F.E,) 
soal  signals  between 


itively  le 


military  service.    Actual  vt 

of  warfare,  either  specially  agreed  upon  beforehi 

old-iishioned  wooden  lelegraph  and  the  roaibina 
glc.usedbyuvagnonlheN.W.  frontier  of  India, 
until  the  mi  ■  ■■ 


,..,.-,  _  a  special  duty  of  soldiers,  bee 
Itwasibout  the  yeari»s'hat,owltiglo  the  initiative  of  Captiin 
Philip  ColoDih,  R.N.,  whose  signal  system  had  been  adopted  tor 
his  own  service,  the  ([uestion  of  itmy  signalling  was  seriously 
taken  up  bythe  British  military  authorilio.  A  ichool  ol  signal- 
ling was  created  at  Chatham,  and  lome  time  later  all  units  of  the 
line  were  directed  to  lumish  men  to  be  trained  as  signallers. 
At  Snt  a  code  book  was  used  and  the  signals  represented  cede 
words,  but  it  was  found  better  to  revert  to  the  telegraphic 
system  of  signalling  by  the  hlorse  alphabet,  amongst  the  unde- 
niable advantages  of  which  was  the  fact  thai  it  was  used  both 
by  the  postal  service  and  thetelegraph  units  of  Roy''  Engineers. 
Tbencifontard,  in  ever-increasing  perfection,  the  work  of 
signallen  has  been  a  feature  of  almoM  every  campaign  U  the 
Brilish  army.  To  the  original  lligs  have  been  added  the  helio- 
graph (lor  kmg-dbtance  work),  the  semaphore  system  o(  the 
Royal  Navy  (lor  very  rapid  signallmg  at  short  distancesl,  and 
Ihe  lamp*  of  varkoi  kinds  lor  working  by  night.  Full  and 
detailed  instructions  for  the  prcqwr  performance  ol  the  work, 
which  provide  tor  almod  every  possible  contingency,  have  been 
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The  apparaMi  enqiloycd  inr  ifpull&ig  In  the  British  service 
cmsists  of  flags,  large  and  small,  heliogr^h  and  lamp  lor  night 
work-  Thedistancesat  wbichlbeirsignalscanberead 
vary  very  considerably,  the  flags  having  but  a  limited 
scope  ol  usefulnes,  whilst  the  range  ol  a  heliograph  is  very 
greatindccd.  Wbetheril  be  lom.or  looaway.ll  hasbeenfound 
in  practice  that,  given  good  sunlight,  nothing  but  the  presence 
ol  an  intenreniag  physical  obstacle,  such  aa  a  ridgfl  or  wood, 
prtveot)  cammunicatiao.  For  shorter  dtiiancet  moonligbl,  and 
even  artifdal  light,  have  on  occasion  beenempbycd  sstbeMurce 
ol  light.  In  northern  Eorope  the  use  of  Ihe  InattaDiCDl  is  much 
restrlcled  by  dimite,  and,  (nnber,  stretches  of  plain  country, 
permitting  of  a  Line  of  vision  between  distant  hills,  are  not  often 
found.  It  ia  in  the  wilder  parts  ol  the  earth,  that  is  to  say  in 
colonial  tbealrcs  of  war,  that  the  astonishing  value  of  the  helio- 
graph is  displayed.  In  European  warfare  flag  signalling  is  more 
usually  employed.  The  flags  in  use  are  blue  and  white,  the 
former  for  use  with  li^I,  the  latter  for  dark  backgnxiiids. 


I'-'-T-.  K 


d  Ihe  "  large  "  Bag.  which 


s  iclhvn 


-large  flag  i'X]'. 


I'X  1',  pole  j'  6"  king.  The 
of  many  kinds.  Officially  only  the 
bie  "  limps  lie  recogniied,  but  a 
old-fisliloncd  oil  lamps  Is  still  in  u 

The  Ume  light  is  obtained  by  mlsini 
by  lotting  a  jet  o!  oiygcn  througl 
The  strong  tight  thus  produced  ci 

pcnsure-bag,  and  other  accessories 
rather  cumbrous.  Tlie  bull's-eye  L 
Ihe  ordlnity  lantern  of  civQ  life; 
Begbie  lamp,  whkh  bums  kennene, 
a  whiter  light.     I(  was  in  k 


been 


"Beg- 

Hally  in  the  auiillary 
made  with  acetylene. 

he  flame  ol  a  spirit  bmp. 
be  read  under  favourable 
the  equipment  of  gas-liag, 

ip  differs  but  slightly  from 
bums  vegetable  oil.  The 
•  rather  mort  elaborate  and 
n  India 


before  tht  obieciions  made  by  the  authorities  in  England  to 
rcrisin  featutn  of  the  tamp  were  withdrawn.  AD  tbtse  lamp! 
uhcn  in  uM  are  set  up  on  a  tripod  stand  and  signals  in 
the  Morse  alphabet  are  made  by  opening  and  closing  ■ 
shutter  in  front  of  the  light,  and  thereby  showing  long  anil 
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SIGNAL 


The  HIM  printipk  I>  ioDD«ciI  in  tb*  bdiogref^  TUtiiutni- 
menl,  inveiited  by  ^  Houy  C.  MaiKe,  itctiva  on  a  minor, 
■nd  ihcaoe  cull  upon  the  lUitaat  suiion,  the  rays  ol  the  luni 
the  noildiig  ei  >  imall  key  coDtnli  the  fiiihes  by  ihrowing  the 
Dunor  slightly  oil  iu  alienineDt  and  thus  obscuiing  the  light  frora 
the  paity  Fcadisj  iigDHis.  The  liLCt  that  the  he1iagre|di  requuei 
KuDliftht,  aa  meatiaued  above,  militata  agsinst  iU  czDpToymejit 
ID  Great  Britain,  but  where  it  ii  poasiUe  to  uae  it  it  is  by  far 
the  beat  qkuis  of  signalling  Secrecy  and  rapidity  are  iU  chkF 
advant«£|e».  An  observer  6  m.  distant  wouTd  see  ikhm  of  its 
light  if  be  nere  jnon  than  jo  yds.  on  one  side  of  the  exact  aUEn- 
neul,  wbeieaa  a  Sig  aigiial  could  be  read  from  almcat  every 


some  kind  being  used  in  front  of  it  to  produce 

When  in  use  the  betiograph  is  Gied  upon  a  tripod.  A  tajigent 
•creH  (E)  which  movei  the  whole  instrument  (eicept  the  jointed 
annDtunulbenurrorfnanydireciian.  Metal  U-shaped amu 
(C)  carry  the  mirror  (B),  which  it  conlruUed  by  the  vertical  rod 
(J)  and  iu  clamiung  screw  (K).  The  signalling  niTror  ittelf 
(usiully  having  a  surface  of  5  in.  diameter)  is  o[  ghna,  an  un- 
silvered  spot  [R)  being  left  in  the  ceslie.  This  spot  relaina  Its 
position  through  all  movements  in  any  plane.  The  instrument 
it  aligned  by  means  of  the  sightmg  vane  (F)  fiied  in  the  feinted 
aim  L,  and  the  rays  of  the  lun  are  then  brought  on  tu  Ihe  disiast 
station  by  tiuning  the  horizontal  and  vertical  adjustments  until 
the  "  shadow  spot  "  cast  by  the  unsilvered  centre  of  the  miitor 
qipcars  on  the  vane,  llie  heliograph  Is  thus  ready,  and  signals 
are  made  by  the  depression  and  release  ol  the  "  cgllar  "  (1) 
which,  with  the  pivoled  arm  (U,V},acts  as  a  telegraph  key. 
When  the  sun  maies  an  angle  ol  more  than  1 10  degrees  with  the 
mirror  and  the  dislant  atntion,  a  "duplex  mirrm'"  is  used  in 
place  of  the  sighting  vane.  The  process  ol  alignment  is  in  this 
case  a  little  more  complicated.  Various  other  means  of  making 
dots  and  dashes  are  referred  loin  the  official  work,  ranging  from 
the  "  cdlaiHible  drum  "  hung  on  a  mast  to  the  rough  but  ellec- 
tlve  improviSBlion  of  a  heliograph  out  of  a  shaving-glaai.  The 
emphiyinent  of  the  beams  of  the  search-light  to  make  flashes  on 
clouds  is  aha  a  inetluid  of  aisnalling  Hhich  has  been  in  practice 
very  effective. 


abovF  diagram  the  appeanince  of  the  ^Bnal^  to  the  reader  is showo* 
thut  the  sender's  rignt  side  only  is  used  for  the  letter  A. 

In  sending  a  messsge  accuracy  Is  ensured  by  variooa  chedis. 
The  number  of  words  in  a  mesage  is  tlie  most  valoable  of  these, 
IS  the  receiving  station's  number  must  agree  befeie  the  message 
is  taken  aa  correct.  Each  word  or  "group"  sent  by  the  Moise 
code  must  be"  answered  "  before  ihesender  puses  on  to  aoMber. 
All  figures  arc  checiied  by  the  "  clock  check  "  in  which  i  is  repit- 
sentedbyA,  i  by  Band  so  on.  AUdpbei"  groups  "are  repeated 
back  m  Uk.  There  is  an  elaborate  system  of  signals  relating 
to  the  working  of  the  line.  The  "  message  form  "  in  nse  difleis 
but  slightly  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Post  Oflice  telegraphs. 
Signal  sUtions  in  the  field  are  classed  as  (i)  "  find  "  and  "  mov- 
ing," the  foiraer  connecting  points  of  imponance,  or  on  a  line  of 
commimicalions,  the  latter  moving  oith  the  lioops;  [*)  "  ter- 
minal," "  Innsmilling  "  and  "  central  ";  the  Erst  two  require 
no  delinilioD,  the  last  is  intended  to  send  snd  receive  messages 
in  many  directions.  The  "  transmiltlng  station "  receives 
and  sends  on  messages,  and  con^ts  in  theory  of  two  full  "  ter-; 
minali,"  one  lo  receive  and  one  to  send  on.  It  is  rarely  possible 
in  the  field  to  work  rapidly  with  less  than  five  men  at  a  tran^ 
milting  and  Ihiee  at  a  icrmioal  sulion.   ,"  Casual  "  sUliona 


■M  BuMd  iceotdiagto  iki  nt 


uritbwhktatlwy 


StCuUing  li  ibbI  on  most  ampalcn  to  (  Uise  enoit.  In  the 
Tlnh  eipedllioii.  1897  ud  1898.  one  itgetl  tutim  received  and 
KM,  beCwOD  the  lit  mod  iStb  Novamba,  u  auiy  u  qia 
mauga  bjr  bdiognph,  tome  ol  which  ■««  wo  ta  jm  *ocd«  In 
length.  It  b  oltea  uicd  u  m  luiiliuy  to  the  field  teleErapb, 
ttpediUy  la  mouaUunmaoiunirieB,  tnJl  «hen  ihc  wire  ii  liibk 
la  be  cut  and  alolen  by  bo)tUe  nitivu.  In  the  Wuiri  eipedtiion. 
iSBti  GoDuauulotioft  mt  mairituned  <&ect  for  1  dktuwc  of 
}Q  m.  with  t.  j-ia.  bdiognph.  In  the  Boa  Wai,  itpp-iQoi. 
the  lyilcm  of  beliotn[duc  dgniUing  wu  tnployed  very  extnt- 
lively  by  both  udes. 

In  Cemunv  the  fint  army  fiffiiktliMnnilttloiii  only  Appealed  In 


1.  The  pr 


pietlinc  tenlttioiu  only  af 
T,  npidly  deveklped  AQd  lo 
oodi-WeBt  AJriu,  giigaallL^ ^_.- 

3  or  i,  each  party  beinv  pmiDcIrd  by  a  few 
pen.  The  apparatui  uaM  *aa  heKofnph  by 


ituncc  at  which  ^tfn^lg  n 
m  bcinf  found  to  be  abo 
f  tlv  uv  ot  AaJ'  aod  1>n 
J.    ThnKBiji. 


;lo«dvi,i,al 


man  lyini  down  could  be 
idi.     The  new  rcpilationt 

It  the  moil  (requendy  uieTgl  oT  the  (hTee. 
I  be  ebonnou*  development  of  the  beld  telefraph  and  telephone 

croinkdfiut.  »  to  Ipeak,  viual  ■gnalLinip  pa  both  aadca.  and  in  any 

■01  adapuble  to  iigna1finc_iK^5a.  Only  about  anc-qiuner  ot  tbe 

Kiiropatkln'a  army  waa  employed  in  Dptieal  inric»  tike  other  three- 
imuHn  heins  aiunnl  in  i>letniph,  anilim  inil  lelephona  Baiim 

.(  flaaaoii:  SipnJKiIt  (iJO?)- 
RaBmsySignallini  —In  milKay  phtsseology  the  leim  "signal" 
la  applied  lo  a  variety  ol  hsnd  motiona  and  bdicatlans  by  lamps 
and  other  lymbola,  as  well  u  to  Excd  signals;  bm  only  the 
last-named  class— disks  (nd  semaphores,  with  lights,  perman- 
ently £icd  (on  posts)  at  the  side  of  the  traii— will  be  considered 
here.  Thcx  may  be  divided  into  (0  intetlocking  tignals,  used 
at  junctiws  and  yant),  aad  (i)  block  signals,  For  mainliining  an 
interval  of  space  between  train  foUowing  one  anather.  In 
bothclasses  the  function  of  a  Eignal  ittoinloim  the  engine-driver 
whelbec  or  aot  be  may  proceed  beyond  the  signal,  nr  on  what 
conditions  be  miy  ptorecd,  and  It  Ii  e^seniiat  to  give  him  tbe 
InlormaiioBiome  («onds  before  It  need  be  acted  upon . 

The  Kmapbore  lignal,  which  la  now  widely  sied,  coniiits  of 
an  ana  or  blade  about  5  ft.  long  eiieading  hodzontally,  at 
right  anglea  to  the  line  of  tbe  traik,  from  the  top  ol  a  po^i 
fwood  or  iron)  15  HP  30  It.  high,  and  •omelimes  higher  (fig,  4). 


rd  down  {"  off  ") 
■ontal  tor  " 


licularly,  p 


away  from,  the  post.  A  lamp  is  fixed  to  the  sitie  of  the  post  ^»' 
on  a  level  with  the  blade,  and  by  tte  movement  of  the  blade 
iDide  lo  show  at  night  red  for  "  slop  "  and  green  for  go-ahead 
"all  dear."  Tha  earlier  [Kactia,  white  for  "  all  diaai,"  tt 
preraib  largely  in  Ametic*. 
,,la  the  orly  daya  ot  oMwwy  ■*f""'''g  Aa*e  pofliions  of  t... 

"-""** re  recDgnbed : — ft)  Honaomal,  or  at  rigbl  anglea 

n  danger;  (t)  at  a  downward — ■--*  - -■ 

'11  kanglBg  veitiallr  doi — 
ilj  right.    Correipoiidiiit 

gTMn  lor  tautioo  aad  white  for  all  right.    But  now  Britiah  ._..  _,_ 

nuke  UK  of  only  two  pocitioDiol  the  arm  and  Ivo  lights — the  arm  at 
■%fa(  aagha  to  tbe  pot  and  a  nd  Bght,_botli  dgnlfyiBg  daager  or 


inottngdan 
nl;  (3)  hi 
Dtipg  all  ri| 


ltd  an^  of  u  dtfiwa, 
vnwaiflS  or  paraDfl  to 
to  tbe  poihkKi  el  the 


•up:  atMl  At  am  at  aboat  to  de 


')  andagnen  lighi,  bMhaaaalnrall  right  or  preoad.    It  ii 
:  to  aboutfa  tin  uR  of  white  Ugnti  for  ■iMfiiwj  pw^pima 

eaion  iiobviotu.  There  are  maaylJghn  and  hwga  OB  the  pbg- 


id  S  white 


ttehta 


.-  houieaatUacnit  to  a  nil. 

, ai  algnalL  a  drlm  might 

-e  aa  a  naaal  to  proiaed  I  ia  iael.  accidenf 

— jnnetf.  A whJiellgfat noot toberegnrded 
ii  K>metiRiea  erroneOuIy  naled,  but  lalher 
'  "  ■'■ —  ■ "  ■ n  tula  10  the  eHrrt 


all ;  and  as  then  ia 


see  of  a  rigaal «  a  place  when  a  t^nal  la  erdbBnly 
'  treated  aa  a  dancer  wgoal,"  it  foUowa  that  a  white 


"  lignal  lljr  ili(Mti4 
titabnot  to  be  ««• 


ihaT-' the  aba 
■hownnnt  b 

Hrtt  per  K  meaaa  danger,  bM  beoine  innui  a  1 

abcocc  ol  the  proper  ibiial.    Sams  ecMpaaiea  have 
piuple  or  anall  wlAe  light  a*  a  "dai«er"  ^  '  ' 
purpsic*  in  ndinn  and  yardi:  but  this  pnctitala 
mended,  since  tedahould  be  the  universal  danger  lii,  . 

Diilant  iiinatt  hrt  used  lo  make  II  unnecessary  lor  an  en^p^ 
diiver  to  slacken  hll  speed  In  caje  the  Itop  (lunni)  aignal  if 
obscured  by  log  or  smoke,  ot  is  beyond  a  curve,  or  for  any  reaaoD 
Is  not  viable  luJSdently  far  away.  Encountering  the  tfittanf 
si^al  at  a  point  400  to  800  yds.  before  reaching  tbe  home  tignaJ. 
he  is  informed  by  its  position  that  he  may  cipect  to  £nd  the  Utter 
in  the  ume  position;  if  It  is  "  oB  "  he  passes  it,  knowing  that 
the  home  signal  must  be  Id  the  same  position,  bat  if  it  ii  at 
danger  be  proceeds  cautiously,  prepared  to  iti^  at  the  home 
Eigna!,  if  necessary.  The  am  of  a  distant  signal  usually  lia*  a 
fish-tail  end.  In  Great  Britain  ilscoloiu  indicnl loos  ire  generally 
the  same  ai  for  the  home  signal,  but  ocraalonally  it  shows  yelkiw, 
and  on  sone  lines  it  is  distinguiBhed  at  night  by  an  angular  band 
ol  light,  shaped  like  a  fiih-iaXI,  which  ^ipaan  by  the  lide  of  Iht 
red  or  green  li^t.  In  Aineiica  its  night  c^our-indication  ia 
made  dillerent  fmm  that  of  the  home  ugnal.  Thus,  where  whita 
iaotedlo  indicate  all  dear  (in  both  home  and  distant)  ihettistaiit 
arm,  when  horiiontal.shows  a  green  light;  where  green  is  the  aU- 
dcar  colour  a  horiuntal  distant  shows  cither  a  yellow  light  or 
[on  one  road)  a  red  and  a  green  light  aide  by  aide.  Two  Ughta 
for  »  single  atm,  ^ving  their  indication  by  position  at  weU  U 
colour,  have  been  used  lo  a  limited  ealent  for  both  bonse  and 
di!iant  signals.  Owor/ H(iia;i  (0  in  Eg,  j)  are  used  for  very  alow 
movancnts,  such  as  those  to  or  from  a  ^ding.  Their  blades  are 
about  1  ft.  long,  and  the  posts  about  4  fl.  high;  the  lowar  aim 
on  pa.1  e  being  for  slow  movcmenta,  is  alio  fmpienlly  made 
shorter  than  the  upper  one.  Where  more  than  two  fuQ-siaed 
arms  arc  used  on  a  post,  Ihe  custom  in  America  is  to  have  the 
right,  and  tt 
ch  the  tracks  he:  is  (in  -  '  '  ■ 
opposite  rule  pievaib,  tbe  upper  aim 
indicaling  for  thecilrttneleft  Btttthe 
signalpi  conirolling  a  Urge  niunbei  of 
parallel  or  diverging  tracks  ate  preferably 

overhead  biidge  or  giDiry  •panniDg  the 

All  the  switches  and  locks  arc  con- 
nected with  the  signal  cabin  by  iroa  rods 
(channci-itoo  or  gas  .pipe)  supported 
(usually  near  Ihe  ground  anil  often 
covered  by  boring)  on  small  grooved 
wheels  Kl  at  suitable  dislances  apart. 
Tbe  foundations  of  these  supports  are  of 


deal  Britain  the 


wood,  c 

arecheapaadduratje.    For  algnaU  (bi 

not  for  poioi))  wire  conncdons  are  un 

venal  In   Eo^and,  and  are  usual  i 

America,  being  cheaper  than  rods.    In       ■ 

changing  the  direction  of  a  line  of  todding  ^"^  V^SSS 

a  beU-crank  I,  used,  but  wilh  a  wire  a  gP^  S;^*^  «*"• 

piece  of  chain  li  Inserted  and  run  lotmd 

pulley.    Wjieconneilonsaresbawiiat  aandt,  Gg.4i 


Ihe 


wire  being  attached  at  a.     By  Ihii 
:s  the  arm  down  lo  the  incluied  01 
do  «hidi  he  bM  to  Uft  lb*  eou 


7+ 


ueight  c.  U  ffa«  viR  ilmuld  bteik,  tlM  CDUiiln-wcighl  would 
rotore  Ibc  ird  to  Ibc  hoiitontal  (stop)  position,  ind  thus 
prevent  the  uiuulhorilcil  piuage  of  k  train;  and  Id  case  of 
failure  ol  the  rod  1,  the  iroti  spectacle  s  would  act  u  a  safety 
countet-ifeight.  Tbt  back-wire  b  ii  added  lo  easure  quick 
movemco)  of  the  *na,  but  la  not  common  In  England.  Long 
linu  tA  rigid  eonneiion*  are  "compensated"  lot  i 
COQtracIIoa  due  to  chaogei  in  temperature  by  Ilie  uitroauciiao 
of  beU-cranki  or  rodca-amu.  With  wire  conneiioni  coEipea- 
Mlioa  is  difficult,  and  many  plans  have  been  iHed,  The  most 
MEisfactory  devicES  are  those  in  which  the  conneaioa,  ip  the 
cabin,  betneen  the  wire  and  the  tever  is  broken  when  the  signal 
is  in  the  hotiiontja  position.  Hie  wire  i>  kept  Uut  by  a  weight 
or  spring,  and  at  each  new  Riovement  the  lever  (if  the  wire  has 
lenphened  or  shortened)  grips  it  at  a  new  place, 

'  ''   '  :  a  common  practice  Id  England  to 

'orking  t£ie  points  and  signals  of  a 

'  ■  ■    and  the  necessity  of 


SIGNAL 

LUged  that  cs 


of  ihem  wS  be  moved  by  the  hoib 
ihe  point  cooneiioiu  being  mide  lo  sovtm 
■     A  switch  rod  »    "  ' 


the  stroke  and  the  dropping  of  V,  N  ia  raised  slill  fanbcr, 
and  this  unlocks  such  leveri  as  should  be  unlocked  titer 
this  lever  is  pulled  ("  cleared "  or  "  reversed  ").  It  will  be 
seen  that  whenever  the  Lappet  N  ol  any  lever  is  locked  In  the 


of  signal  i  to  an  inclined  position  (6odegTeeslo;5  degrees  doi 
wards);  and  the  interlocking  of  the  levers  prevents  this  mv 
mcnt  unless  it  can  »fely  l>c  mode.  If  a  has  been  changed 
permit  a  movement  Irom  S 10  B,  or  If  the  points  i  have  beeen  set 
for  such  a  movement ,  or  if  «lher  signal  OB  post  c  has  been  lowi 
the  lever  tor  h  is  immovable.  In  like  m»nner,  to  incline  the 
o(  signal  0  for  a  movement  from  S  to  B  it  is  first  necessary  to  I 
the  points  set  for  (rackS,  and  lo  have  the  levera  of  all  the  c 
signal!  in  the  tiarnial  <s<op)  position.  A  uiih  lever,  suitably 
interloeked,  works  a  lock  bat,  ^'^'  


ntitelyireeollh 


e  point! 


hen  the  I 


:of  ai 


:s  lock  b  being  m 
■  I  of  luch  a  ■ 


o  (he  ran,  mi 
vedeilher 


■ngthtl 


m  by  the  flanges,  and  the &igna!c 
is  prevented  from  inadvertently  changing  the  points  whei 
train  is  passing.    At  r  is  a  Ihtow-oH  ot  derailing  siviich  ("  catch- 
points  ").    When  »  is  aet  (ot  the  passage  of  trains  on  the  main 
line,  f,  connected  to  the  same  lever,  ^  <^n:  so  that  if  i 
left  an  Ifae  side  track  unitlended.  should  be  accidentally  moved 
from  ill  position,  it  (Duid  not  run  foul  of  the  main  track. 

The  function  of  the  interlocking  machine  Is  to  prevent 
vmullancoua  display  of  conaicting  ugnals,  or  the  display  ( 
signal  over  pointa  that  are  not  set  accordingly.  The  n 
common  toim»  at  inttrlocting  have  the  locking  bats  anangei 
a  hoiiionul  plane;  hut  for  ease  of  desctiplioB  we  may  take 
having  them  atranged  vertically,  the  principle  being  the  sa 
The  diagnun  (Gg.  6)  sbon  a  section  with  a  side  view  of  one  Ir 

thete  are  paints  and  signals  to  be  moved,  thou^  in  some  ci 
two  pairs  of  points  are  moved  simultaneously  hy  a  single  le 
id  two  or  more  separate  arms  on  the  same  post  may  b< 


itedocking  Fnine, 
the  figure,  it  is  impossible 
ppet  N  may  be  undentood 
held  In  clace  bv 


Dod  by  reteteoce  to 
planed  lecess  in  the 

udK-   IVaiisvciM 
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gnovca  H ,  O,  P,  cury  doct,  ludi  u  J.  Two  dogi  my  be  cn>- 
ntcled  togethti  by  bui,  R.  The  doRi  irc  held  In  place  by 
(inpi  V(fig.  6).  LockingUcSecltdbyilidingllKdagihDriioD- 
tally;  fn  'enmiHe.  dog  J  liu  been  putfaed  into  (he  notch  In 
Unlet  I,  holding  it  In  the  nortnal  poaitioit.  II  tappet  i  wst 
raised,  it*  notch  would  come  oppoiile  dog  J;  and  thea  the 
lilting  of  I  would  lock  >  by  puhmg  J  to  the  left.  By  nmci  of 
botjiontal  rod  R,  tbt  lilting  ot  i  tSao  locki  4.  If  4  wen  already 
up,  it  would  be  impoaiible  ui  lift  i. 

Swftch  and  vgiui  muhbia  an  sotECtfanca  worked  by  com- 
praaed  au,  01  dectiic  or  hydivilic  power.    Hie  uie  of  power 

Buka  it  pouible  Is  move  pomti.ita  greater  distance 
^^^  from  the  obiu  than  is  pemussible  with  mpg^n] 
^ca^       power.   The  nou  widely  used  apparatus  is  the  elecliO' 

ppeuoisIiCj  by  which  the  points  and  signab  are  moved 
by  compressed  air  at ;«  S)  per  >q.  in.,  a  cyliadei  with  piston  being 
died  at  each  signal  or  (witch,  from  a  aunpresior  near  the 
cabin,  air  it  conveyed  in  iron  pipes  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  valves  admitting  lirlo  a  cylinder  ue  controlled  by  eleclio- 
inagflets,  (he  wires  of  which  are  laid  froip  the  cabin  underground. 
Each  iwilch  or  signal,  on  completing  a  movement,  sends  an 
elcclrie  impulse  to  the  cabin,  arid  the  interlocking  is 
contioUed  by  this  "  return."  In  the  machine  ihe  ;■ 
"  leven  "  ue  very  (mail  and  light,  their  csientiil  |_ 
Innctioa  beingtoopenandclDseClectiiccircuits.  Tbia  ^ 
b  performed  through  the  medium  of  a  long  shaft  placed  ^S 
horizontally  with  its  end  towards  the  operator,  which     ^^ 

This  shift  actuates  the  inierliicking,  which  is  in  - 
^ndple  the  nme  as  tliat  already  descnbcd;  and  it 
opens  and  closes  the  electric  circtuls,  governing  the 
admission  of  air  to  cylinders,  by  means  of  simple  metal  con 
strips  rubbing  on  sections  of  its  surface.  The  high-pre^ 
machine  has  been  used  with  hydraulic  power  instead 
pneumatic,     and     with     electrical     interlocking     insteud 

loterlocking  apparatus  worked  by  comprcised  ait  a( 
pievure  (15  lb  per  tq.  in.),  and  with  no  electrical  lealurcs,  is 
In  use'  on  some  lica  in  America  and  has  been  introduced  ' 
EngUnd.  la  plate  of  an  electromagnet  for  admitting  compn 
ai>  10  the cyliodcrt, a  rubber  diaphragm  Sin. in  diameter  is  i 
This  is  Lfled  by  air  at  7  Bi  pressure,  Ihis  pressure  being 
veytd  ItDm  a  cabin,  distant  joo  ft.  or  more,  in  one  or  tws  tecs 
At  in  the  eleclio-pneumali 


aneou  with  the  advent  o(  tin  nOway,  tk 
system  was  early  recognlud;  bvt  ita  tnti 
by  the  great  cost  of  employing  alteadauts  at  every  block  Mation. 
But  as  tralGc  increased,  the  time-intaval  lyfteoi  proved  io' 
adequate;  and  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  block  lyttem  ia  noK 
pructlciDr  univsaal,  while  In  America  ft  fi  In  uw  on  many 
thousand  miles  of  line.  In  "  permlisivc  tdockln'g  "  a  second  train 
ii  aUowed  to  enter  a  block  Kcllon  before  the  6Kt  bat  cleared  it, 
Ihe  enginejnan  beinf  requited  10  to  eonliol  his  speed  that  If 
the  lint  train  be  uneapecledly  stopped  he  can  himself  stop 
before  coming  into  colliiioti  with  it.  It  tbut  violates  the  ^lential 
condition  of  true  block  ajgualling- 

tAick"  lyMem  In  use  at  the  present  day  la  bo 


ingle- needle 


:h  double  I 
only  two  [ 


ollsiU.  Tbedials 


il  Ihe  ! 


«l!ym 


id  conveyed  a 
iporatul  ot  olher  designa  is  In  use  In  a  limited  ei 
Fneumalic  inlerlockings  are  costly  to  Inital,  a 
.  an  unf  aibng  source  of  power,  have  not  been  mu 
.ed  {daces,  ejiccpt  on  railways  where  an  air-Thpe 
Kk  signals;  but  at  large  yards  Ihe  j 


.mall. 


!chine,     Muteover,  a  s 
Itches,  kicks,   ic.   «r 


ugle  level 


iince  about  1900  electric  power  baa  come  inio  use  for  working 
h  pointi  and  ligiuda.  A  mater,  wiih  gearing  and  crankt,  ia 
d  to  the  tiecpeit  at  each  palrof  poinls,  the  pOKci  is  conveyed 
m  Ihe  cabin  by  underground  wiret,  Ihe  locking  it  ol  common 
chanical  Ivoes.  and.  in  lenersl.  the  lysleRi  is  similai  10 
lource  of  power.  By  uaing 
IS  run  by  gtsoline  engines,  or 

-interlocking  becomes  economical 


The  essence  of  block  ognalUng  [a  a^mple  regulation  (orbldding 
a  (rain  to  iiarl  from  station  A  unlD  the  lul  precedlni  Irain  has 
^^  patted  tlaiion  B;  Ibus  ■  apace  inleival  It  maintained 

,f^u^       belween  och  liain.  instead  of  Ihe  lime-lntervaJ  that 
was  relied  upon  in  the  citly  days  of  railwaya.    At  Ihe 
Inlroduction  of  the  Idegrsph  waa  tlmosl  or  quite 


ft  of  track,  arms  oa  Ml  of  post-) 

"line  blocked,".lhe  latter  belnf  the 


ereiit  poiltiaiu  trr  ■  montencaty  ajneiit,  and  is  iben  h 
nduccd  magnetism,  the  wire  beirig  than  free  for  any  s 
glials.  In  the  thiee-wire  aniuanu  there  it  a  separ 
an  iBstrumenl  at  each  end  (or  the  op  Boei  the  same 


"  line  Mocked  or  cloKd."  When  a  current  is  sent  akmg  one  of  ike 
wires,  the  defllcllons  to  the  right  or  left,  aceording  to  the  polarity 
ol  Ihe  ciirtent,  mean  "  Ime  dsr  "  or  "  (nin  on  line  "  iBpenively. 
Some  diti  initninents  an  made  nilfa  needles,  same  with  small  dlilu, 
some  with  miiuBture  semaphorea  to  give  the  neceaaaiy  indicatioM, 
hut  (be  (ffecl  is  Ihe  same-  The  block  instrumenta  and  bcdlsshould 
nol.aaaruTe,  be  umd  lor  ipeskin^  purpoecs ;  but  oo  a  few  subaidLary 
railwiyi,  bTock  working  il  etfected  by  meam  of  ordinary  ainilfr- 
rwedle  iclegmphrc  instnimeiXs,  or  by  (ekpbDne,  the  drawback  la  hh^ 
an  aTTangenient  beuw  that  the  iqnulnuin  has  no  bdiaiion  belon 

Fig.  R  shows  the  signal  at  a  typical  English  station,  which 
rnny  be  ctUed  B.  Notice  having  been  received  over  the  block 
lelegiipb  that  a  (nin  ia  coming  from  A  (on  the  up  track),  (ke 
signalman  in  the  culrin,  t,  lowers  Ihe  home  signal  k;  and  (if  the 
bkxk  section  from  B  to  C  is  clear  of  trains)  he  lowers  the  starting 
signal,  I,  tite.  The  (uncllon  of  a  distant  signal  d  hia  already 
been  dcacribed;  it  is  medianically  Impossible  for  It  to  be  lowered 
unless  k  has  previously  been  k)Hcred.  The  rdttion  of  the  signab 
to  the  "  croagover  road  "  »  it  the  aame  hi  principle  Bi  is  shown 
in  fig.  5.  Dwarf  or  disk  signals  such  as  would  be  used  for  the 
■fding  T  or  the  cnsssver  r  are  omitted  from  Ihe  sketch.  Whete 
he  sectkHit  are  very  sbort ,  the  starting  rignal  of  on^  tecUoB  is 
iflen  placed  on  the  same  post  as  the  distanl  signal  of  Ihe  (Kit. 
Thus,  supposing  B  and  C  to  l>e  very  dooe  (0  each  olber,  B** 
pial  would  boon  (be  tame  post  as  C's  distanl  rignal, 
being  betow  (he  former,  and  the  two  would  be  ■« 
interconnected  l>y  "  alotting  "  apparatus  that  C  could  no(  lower 
his  distant  signal  unlen  B'a  Msiting  signal  was  " 
S  by  the  act  ol  nising  hia  tiarling  arm  would  .  ... 

"'    df«1in(  arm  (0  "danger,"    In  America  many  block 


id  sidiBga.  and  oo  doublt-tr 


K  block 
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.X  both  Ii  done  on  ■  (Ugl*  UMm  drcull.  In  the 
Usiud  Kiii((kiiB  lie  practice  a  to  have  wpirUe  ippuUiu  ud 
■cpinte  wins  lu  each  Lnck. 

lb  the  limpU  block  aystem  it  Ii  dea^  pociible  for  a  ligiuJ' 
mail,  thraucll  cardeauiaa,  for^tfulsesa,  or  oUicr  came,  and  in 
f^^^^  diarefardolthctndicalionsofhiitclegnphinstTuineDTA, 
l^'il  "  ""^^  l^er  kiB  ugQalaastoadmitaBecoDdtraioinlothe 
block  KclJon  belore  the  £nt  bai  lelt  it,  ud  that  wilhout 
the  driven  of  either  train  bdnc  aware  of  the  fact.  To  eliminate 
aa  far  aa  pouible  the  duDce  of  auch  an  occuiienc*,  vhich  a 
dinctJy  oppoied  to  the  euencc  of  the  block  ayitem  and  may 
obviously  lead  to  a  colHuon.  the  locking  of  the  mechanical 
■ignali  with  the  dcctiical  Uock  initnuienis  wai  intioduced 
in  England  by  W.  K.  Sykei  about  1876,  the  appaiatus  being 
10  aiTanged  that  a  signalman  at  one  end  0/  a  section  la  physically 
unable  to  lower  hii  lignab  to  let  a  train  enter  that  seciioa  ontit 
they  have  been  released  electrically  from  the  cabin  at  the  other 
end-    The  alarting  signal  at  a  block  section  A  carmot  be  lovcnd 

ciicuiti  unlocks  the  lever  in  conncjuon  with  it.  In  so  doing  he 
brealis  the  unlocking  circuit  at  his  own  station,  and  this  break  is 
rctlored  only  on  the  arrival  oi  the  train  tor  which  the  unlocking 
of  the  train  acting  through 


X  by  a  short  ri 


Dchy  Fat4 


c  beer 


nuaL"  The  passage  oi 


tically,   by   disconnecting   the   rod 

-      connexion  cannot  be 

ae  by  an  electto-mBgnet 


IB  on   single-iiack  Tailway*  Is  the  "  staff 
The  staB,  suitably  inscribed.  Is  delivered 

Ji  track  belitetD  thai  SUlion  and  station  B, 

lie  right  to  the  road  between  B  and  C.  If 
lore  triini  to  be  moved,  sU  eicepl  the  last 
:  receive  tickets,  which  belong  to  that  pitticular  slaD.  The 
B  sysum  requires  no  telegraph;  but  to  obviate  the  incon- 
lience  of  sometimes  finifing  the  staff  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
d,  electric  slaHapparatus  has  been  devised.  Stsfls  (or  tabids) 
inv  desired  number  are  kept  at  each  of  thetwoElllions.and 
a  cabinet  automuically  contioUed.  Ihtaugb 
by  apparatus  in  the  cabinet  at  the  other  station; 

Cannot  be  taken  out  at  eitber  station  uniii  this  &rst  one  Is  re- 
turned to  the  mataiine  at  one  stalion  or  the  other.  Thus  there 
i*  a  comidete  block  lyitem.  By  simple  "catching apparatus" 
on  the  enfine.  lUSi  or  tablets  may  be  delivered  10  tniu  Dioving 
*t  a  good  speed. 

I  lite  signals  10  far  dcKiibrd  depend  for  their  opoal  ion,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  on  human  agency,  but  there  are  others, 

commonly  known  as  "automatic,"  which  an  worked 
^^^      by  the  trains  themselves,  without  human  interveniion. 

Such  signals,  as  a  rule,  are  so  arranged  that  nartoally 
they  ate  constiained  to  stand  at  "  safety,"  instead  of  in  the 
*' danger"  portion,  which,  like  ordinary  signals,  they  assume 
if  left  to-ihemselvesi  but  u  ■  tram  enters  a  block  section  the 

return  to  the  dangu  position,  which  they  reuln  till  the  train  has 
passed  Ihnwgh.  To  effect  this  raull  an  electrical  trackcircuit 
or  tail  cirvuil  is  employed,  in  conjunction  with  some  form  of 
power  to  put  th*  signalling  devices  to  safety.  Live-wire  circuits 
were  lonnerly  ciniiloyed,  but  are  now  generally  abandoned. 
The  currenl  [torn  a  battery  b  (lig.  g)  i>as$cs  along  the  rails  of  one 
aide  of  Ibe  track  to  llie  signal  land  returns  along  the  Olhcr  raits 
-hrougbi  relay.     II  the  current  through  this  relay  Is  stopped  in 


any  way,  whellHr  by  faihin  tt  the  bUttiy  or  I7  a  thnt  circuit 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  train  or  vehicle  with  metal  wheela 
cormccled  by  metal  aales  on  any  part  of  the  block  section,  its 
electro-magnet  is  de-energlzed,  and.itsarmature  drops,  removing 
the  constraint  which  kept  the  signalsatsafety  and  allowing  them 
to  move  to  danger.    When  the  train  has  patseil  through  the  block 


"^Sf 


utic  electric  block  signal,  withra 


section  the  current  is  restored  and  the  signals  ire  forced  b>A  to 
(how  safety.  The  current  used  for  the  track  drctdt  must  be  ol 
low  tension,  because  of  the  imperfect  injulalioa,  lod  as  a  rule 
the  ballast  must  not  be  aUowed  to  touch  the  rails  and  must  be 
free  from  iron  or  other  conducting  jubsiance.  At  each  tail  joint 
a  wire  is  used  to  secure  electrical  continuity,  and  at  the  ends  of 
eachblocksectlon  theteareiasulating  Jointsin  the  track.  Block 
sections  more  than  about  i  m.  long  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  or  more  drcuiti,  connected  together  by  relays;  but  usually 
they  are  nude  under  i  m.  in  length  and  often  on  inlra-urfun 
railways  very  much  less,  so  that  many  more  trains  can  he  passed 
over  the  Une  ill  a  given  time  than  is  possible  with  ordiniry 
block  signalling.    At  points  the  track  circuit  Is  run  Through  a 


^gnallc 


.    Thee 


"  of  ll 


IS  the 


or  from  accumulators  charged  by  dynan 
10  m.  along  the  line — and  by  pneuma 
pressed  almospheiic  al 


mit  b  also  led  Ihrou^  tlie  rails 

lible  warning  of  an  approaching 

been  devised  '0  work  by  dock- 
not  from  the  track  circuit,  but 
ing  batteries  at  each  prat. 


either  « 


Sa» 


stored  in  a  lank  at  the  loot  o 
the  posts,  eacb  tank  fumishin) 
power  for  several  thousand  move- 
menls  of  the  signd  arm.  A  ctock- 
■      ■      -   ■     shown  in  fig. 


When 


ihanlsm  Is  released  and  causes 
c  disk  to  luTtt  and  indicate  atop. 
.  the  restoialtoo  of  the  current 
E    disk    Dukei    another    qnartat 


'  dackwM?lUnL>nl. 


*1  IH.11). 


and  iben  shows  only  its  edge  to  the  approaching  train, 
lUng"  all  clear." 

e  enclosed  disk  signal,  commonly  called  a  "banjo"  (Gg.iO, 
lircular  boa  about  4  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  gtass<overed 

opening,  behind  which  a  red  iltdi  is  shown  10  indicate  stop. 

The  disk,  very  light,  made  of  ctolh  stretched  over  a  wire,  or  of 
'nium,issuppotted  on  a  spindle,  which  is  delicately  balanced 
livot  so  that  the  dosing  of  an  clcclro.mogncl  lift*  the  disk 


wilhdnwil  a  Iiil 


yw  and  thin  ladlcmte*  "  lU  dear."  On  tbc 
!  of  the  cumnt  the  diik  Ub  br  gOLiilj  to 
.    A  local  batUiy  is  uicd,  with  a  iday,  Ihe 


clcctTO-pocu  malic  lyitcRi  a  fuU-iiit  leinaplion  it  inrd.  Cont- 
preucd  ail,  fnun  puRipg  aituaied  at  iotovala  o(  lo  to  »  m., 
is  <^Dvey«l  along  tbc  tioc  in  as  iroB  pipe,  and  i>  supplied  to  a 
cyluila  at  each  BCDal,  uaclly  si  ia  poBuimlic  intsriadiing, 
bcIoK  dejcribed.  The  rail  oriujt.  when  toraplete,  mainlaiiu 
prniuicinacylinda,bciUingUMfigiUl"ofi,"  ODtbeeaUam 
of  a  train  orihc  lailuce  ol  ibecuirent,  the  ali  is  liboilcd  and  the 
signal  irm  is  cairied  by  gravity  lo  the  "  stop  "  poiHka. 

Automalic  signals  an  Mnttiniei  made  Is  stand  acanally 
(when  no  train  ■•  in  the  MClion)  in  the  "  Uop  "  poulinn.  The 
local  ciicult  is  conoetted  nitb  the  nil  dicuit  so  thai  il  ii  chntd 
only  when  a  train  iiapptoacUngwilhin.say,  i  m.  With  the  tail 
circuit,  distant  signals  are  canlroHed,  cvitbout  a  line  wire,  by 
nieani  of  a  poUriied  relay.    Each  signal,  when  denied,  cbangei 

this,  by  the  potariied  relay,  chuei  the  local  drcuit  o(  tbc  distant 
Bgnii,  wilbout  afiecting  the  honK  signal  lor  thai  lectian. 

Aulomatic  sigitala  aie  used  io  Ameiica  on  a  few  single  linei. 
The  signal  al  A  for  Ihe  line  AB  is  airanged  as  before  dcKiibed; 
and  the  signal 
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kwr  or  rod  oHuected  with  tht  «iH*-wMi>l(,  or  u  ehark  baB  or 

indiator  on  Ihe  foot-plate,  and  depeiiding  tiDm  tb*  nuder-iide  of  Iho 
enEinc  In  luch  a  poilliofl  ai  to  come  in  conuct  whh  the  appaiatui  oa 
the  ground,  when  Ihe  latter  ii  raleed  above  the  le^  of  tbe  nlk. 
Man  o(  Ihe  propaatd  aptcoiaBly  ^vcan  faidiotiDn  wbm  tbe  lignl 
i>  at  dangar,  and  an  nlent  when  the  ilful  b  oil.  Thb  ia  tomnry 
la  loBd  pnciice.  which  fcquiRi  that  a  dnvet  ibewld  receive  a  poaitlve 
indiciilon  both  when  Ihe  ^nal  t>  "  o9  "  ai  well  ai  when  it  ■•  "  on." 
llihisbnol  (tone,  a  driver  may.  U  the  dgnal  ia"ciB"  audlf  thefoj 
n  thiefc,  bt  aaawari  that  be  hii  |iai«rflhe  ligiial.  and  not  knew 
what  pan  of  the  line  h*  ha>  nacbcd.  The  ab«K*  o(  a  sianal  at  ■ 
place  where  a  ajgnal  ii  luually  eulbited  ahovld  invariably  ne  takieii 
10  mean  dinger.    Fog  a£njllin|  midhincs  ihal  depend  00  the  ea- 

iKfqin  TEcliaraing  afler  m  CRIaiB  nuinber  of  Erploiians,  varying  with 
the  natnf*  and  mm  ol  Iha  nachioe.    Even  wbn  a  taliafaclory  fern 


m  of  "  fog'Hgpalling  "  Introduced 
id  London,  elabonle  amnntnenti 
Bing  "  CDfl!iBS  ia  Ike  cmpleyBiol 


senerallv  oi  c4cfa  ht 


detonator,  and 


■taiioned  at  tbe  loot  of  each  dlitnni  tigul.  and 
me  ngvttl  abo,  who  by  tneana  of  del onaiorfl.  red 
-  _^  a  hand'laap.  Gonvrys  informalim  to  tbe  driver 
u lathe  poBtionoi  the  icnuphore  arm.    AricIDoalor 

>d  of  the  laiL    The  case  comalng  aome  deiantinE 
'bieh  EBu^ly  nplodea  with  a  loud  repoil  when  a  wheel 


the  •ignaL  II. 
imiilduiri'  « 
b™£n 


.  the  Jof  nun  thould 


A>  a  rule  I 


19  eiperienced  in  obtaining  tufficieiK  men  to  c 
duly  wiihoul  undue  prolongation  of  their  t 
this  llappe^^  n|aalmm,  tbanten.  ponert.  yar 


rark.  thus  enabling  him  to 


lohimielt,  ThecoilotdMDi 

D«l  and  an  ^paratus  ealle 

iiroduced.  whereby  the  explosion  el  on 

ad  lr«n  the  raih  hefeie  the  wheela  reoeh 

Mjry  lor  one  detonator  lo  explode,  the  objici 


delon 


■wo  on  the  rails  being  merely  to  niar4  agahiM  a  nuss-f 
able  saving  can  lh»  beef teted.   Many  aiienipts  have  hnn  msar  lo 
^..■...,.  t,j~~.ii~. ..  I,.  •!..  uu.  ^  ()|f  iHnaK during  a  f<«.  and  for 
idwiih.   Such  iavcniion*  usuaUy 
inclined  plane  or  blork  or  trigger. 

, [he 'permanent  vjy  alongsKle  the  track  or  betwani   ibe 

nlk  and  working  In  coDocuon  with  theamnliha  signal;  and  (it  a 


o  too  hte  la  bin  to 


'•c  placing  aoch 


ing  aoch  an  appaiatus  im- 
e  driver  would  receive  the 


riods  which 


or  busy  junction  would  Involve  a  muliiplication  of  wi 
b  la  und»rabtcL  Every  such  apparatus  thould  ccriau 
^  giving  an  "  an-rljht  -  elgnaf  is  well  as  .  "  dinge 
qunavety  ^nful  malnceBanea.  and  shonld  be  hi  regu 


daily  MS  to  *• 

The  ftadamental  principles  of  railway  tfgBallIng 
bat  the  development  of  the  acience  has  called  fur 
and  a  large  money  outiair.    On  evny  railway  of  at 
crmsflqnencn  the  piublous  of  safely,  economy  and   J^^''JJ 
s  with   BBotber,   and  i%.in>i|i 
ental  a 


ifety  of  life  and  linh  it  a  reUti«« 
Tfwther  a  certain  espemhlnre  to 
n  aafety  device.  Having  good  diadpHne 
id  fbngoing  the  advantagea  of  high  speed,  many  a  manager 
la  aucceiafully  deferred  tbe  introduction  of  aignals:  otbetl, 


e*  also  an  ateoeni  of  tconinny. 


interlocking  is  necessary  for  1 
indeed,  it  is  in  a  leas  degree  at 
of  safety,  bo^Evea,  It  is  dciiri 


where  Icainanfreqneatit 

Without  it  irajni  miot  unuuy  tie  run  at  irsit  hre  rainuto  apart 
(many  mioaget*  deeni  tevcn  or  leu  minute*  the  ibartcst  nlC 
inlerval  fw  genenl  use),  but  •lithitlhe  iitervnl  nuy  berediKed 
to  three  minutes,  or  Int.  accotding  to  the  thonms  of  the  block 
aeitiDta.  With  tulomnlic  sigsak  mint  ate  taidy  run  at  hi^ 
speed  only  it  m.  apart,  and  od  mban  lines  the  distance  between 
them  may  be  only  a  few  hundred  yardt.    (B.  B.  A.;  H.  M.  R.) 

•IQNATDIIB  (thnngh  Fr,  from  Lat.  jigwliira,  ngison,  to 
sign,  sifnmUr  mark,  token,  sign),  a  distinguishing  sign  or  mark, 
especially  the  name,  or  something  repietenttng  tbe  aaine,  of  a 
pcrun  used  by  him  at  a£ied  to  a  document  or  other  writing  to 
ahow  that  it  hat  been  written  by  him  or  made  in  acoonlance 
with  his  wiahes  or  rfirections  (see  AcTToasapB,  MoHWinAit,  ftc). 
In  the  esily  sense  nf  tonething  whicb  "sgnitet,"  £.*■  marks  a 
condition,  quality  or  meaning,  tbe  word  was  (onuerly  also  used 
widely,  but  now  chiefly  in  technieaf  apflitaiim.  In  old  mmlical 
theory,  plants  and  mincrak  were  supposed  to  be  marked  by  aaide 
nalunl  sign  nr  symbol  which  indicated  the  particular  meilidnal 
use  10  which  they  could  be  put;  thus  yetk>w  flowiss  wen  lo 
be  ucd  (or  >auDdia,  Ihe  "  aoquan-gnss,"  the  old  name  of 
tbe  forget-me-not,  was  eAcadous  for  the  bite  of  the  acozpion; 
inany  supentitions  areio  based  on  the  human  shape  of  the  roots 
of  ibc  mandrake  oi  maadiagora;  the  hloodatone  waa  lakeu 
10  be  a  cure  for  hemorrhage;  this  theory  vraa  known  aa  tba 
"doclfina  of  iignaiuiea."  (See  T.  J.  Feltigiew,  SHfaiHIirni 
amutUd  tnii  Ili4idae  tr  Sin^y,  liu.)   Japiiflfaiorbook- 


SIGN-BOARD— SIGNIFICS 


of  Lhe  fim  page  of  % 


■pplied  10  Ihc  u^na  affiled  al 


<r  loiuliiy  aod  tia  tune  or  rhyibm  (ice  Musical 

■  Ikmk]  ptued  or  hung  bdore  any 
.  character.  The  French  nucipie  in- 
ilon  wfth  Hhsi  is  known  in  EngUsh  ai 


or  carved  advertisements 
lor  shopi,  tnns,  flic.,  they  are  in  fact  one  of  varioiu  embLematic 
methods  used  From  time  immemaiial  for  publicly  calling  alten- 
tion  la  the  place  lo  which  they  nici.     The  ancient  Egyptians  and 

are  preieTvtd,  among  them  the  widcly'rccogniud  bush  to  in- 
dicate a  iLvcm,  [todi  which  ia  dctived  the  provefb  "  Good  uine 
needs  no  bush/'  In  some  CAset,  such  aa  the  bush,'  or  the  thtte 
balls  of  pawnbrokers,  ccnain  signs  became  identified  with 
teitain  indes.  but  apart  from  these  the  emblema  employed,  by 
traders — evolving  often  into  Ir^e-marks — may  m  great  part 


_  10  Ibeir  various  origbii 
it  other  sign  of  a  rdigioL 


)r  badgtcs  of  noble  f . 


^ades,  or  objects  typical  of  them,  b 


eariy 


s").     Whenas  Ihc  i 


leraUy  optional,  publicans  v 


[hemidvej  large  and  sometimes  of  great  artistic  merit  (especiilty 
in  the  i6tb  and  i;lh  centurin,  when  they  reached  their  greatest 
vogue)  but  the  posu  or  meiil  suppont  protruding  ftom  the 
bousea  over  the  stmL,  from  which  the  sgns  were  swung,  were 
often  riaboralely  votked,  and  many  beautiful  eiamplcs  of 
Hiought^ron  supports  survive  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  sitpis  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  streets  o! 
London  at  this  period.  Bat  here  and  in  other  Urge  towns  Ihey 
became  a  danger  and  a  nuisance  in  the  narrow  waya.  Already  in 
1664  a  Tt^yal  order  bad  been  directed  in  France  against  the 
eicessivt  atie  of  sign-boards  and  their  projection  100  far  over 

lawi  were  introduced  which  gradually  edmpelleit  sign-boards 


Ibey  only  survived  in 
'.  tb*  dealest  aitiila  ot  the  tii 


repmenting  the  name  of  the  Inn.     Mih  the  gradnil  aboHUoa 

dF  lign-boajda  the  numbering  of  houses  began  to  be  Introduced 
in  the  i£th  ceniuiy  in  London,  li  bad  been  attempted  in  Paris 
ss  early  as  1513.  and  had  become  almost  universal  by  the  close  of 
the  i8(h  century,  though  net  enforced  until  iSaj.  It  appears 
10  have  been  £nl  introduced  into  London  early  in  the  iSlh 
contury.  Pending  this  devetopnient,  houses  which  oitied  on 
trade  at  night  (i.g.  coffee  houses,  St)  had  various  specific  amng«- 
ments  of  Ughu,  and  these  jtiil  survive  to  some  aiUEt,  u  la  Ibe 
case  of  doctors'  dispeosaliet  and  chcmisu'  shops. 

See  Jjeob  Lanmod  and  John  Camdeo  Hetlto,  BtUtrj  «f  Sif«- 
btardi  ILondoD,  lAMJ- 

SteKIA  (mod.  5e(i»7,  an  ancient  town  oF  Lattum  {UitcUm), 
Italy,  on  a  projecting  lower  summit  ot  the  Volsdan  mountalnt, 
above  (he  Via  Latina,  ume  jj  m.  S.E.  ol  Rome.  The  modem 
n.  S.E.  of  Rome,  lies  j  m.  S.E.  of  Signia, 


•4  ft.  a 


■nd.gift-lo. 


the  lower  put  of  the  ancient  site.    Pop,  (igoi)A^i. 

tion  as  a  Rontan  colony  Is  ascribed  to  Tan^uinlui  Superbutr 

and  new  colonists  were  sent  there  In  49S  bc-     lis  position  was 

and  Uh'ith  Anagnia,  which  besopposlte  to  it,  guarded  the  approach 
to  the  valley  oF  the  Titrus  ot  Tolctus  (Sacco)  and  so  the  road  to 
the  south.  It  remained  faithful  to  Rome  both  in  the  Latin  and 
in  the  Hanniballc  wars,  and  served  as  a  [dace  oF  detention  For  the 
Carthaginian  hostages  during  tbe  latter.  It  seems  to  have  re- 
mained a  place  of  some  ImporlanCB.  Like  Cora  It  retained  ibe 
right  oF  coinbig  in  silver.     The  wonderfully  hard,  strong  cement. 


g  fur  Rom 


.n)owe 


Tfam 


sin  Rod 


IS,  viii.  J.  u)-    Itswi 


,c,  pears , 


In  the  d 


I  the  democratic  party,  and  it  was  from  bece  th 
IS  marched  to  Sacriportus  (probably  muked  by  the  medieval 
of  Piombinara.  near  Segni  station,  commanding  the 
ion  of  the  Via  Lablcana  and  the  Via  Latina;  see  T.  Ashby, 
■I  cf  lie  Briliti  Scluct  at  £rim<,  London,  i«oi,  I.  iij  sqq.), 
!  he  was  defeated  with  loss.  Alter  tUs  we  bear  no 
of  Signia  until,  in  the  middle  sges,  it  becanie  a  papal 

!  city  wall,  conslnicted  of  polygonal  blocks  of  tbe  mountain 
one  and  1I  m.  in  drcumferenee,  is  still  well  preserved  and 
fveral  gales;  the  largest.  Porta  Saradtiesta,  fs  tooled  by 
ridua!  inclination  of  the  sides  until  they  aie  close  enough 
ow  ol  the  placing  ol  a  lintel.  Tbe  other  gates  are  mostly 
w  posttrna  covered  with  Sat  monolithic  lintels,  and  the 
il  jointing  ol  (he  blocks  oF  which  someoF  them  are  composed 
X  noted.    Thdr  date  need  not  be  so  early  as  is  generally 


(own.  on  the  highest  point,  is  Ihc  church  ol  S.  I^etro,  occupying 
the  central  cella  of  theandent  Capitolium  oi  Signia  (which  had 
three  ccllae).     The  walls  consist  ol  rectangular  blocks  of  (ufa,  and 

(tee  R.  DelbrQck.  Dot  Capitolium  rim  Sitma,  Rome,  iqoj). 

angular  blocks  of  tufa  may  also  be  noted.  (T.  As.) 

"ignifics"  may  be  defined  as  the 


iigorlhesiudyolsi 


netbod  of 


ctivity,  induding 
cHimary  ef  PkUasapky  tni  PiycMop  (1901- 


ce  of  which  cannot  bi 


SIGNIFICS 


79 


SJpitn  Inata  el  tbt  relaltoa  d  Iht  Mfn  in  Ihe  widnl  mw  to 

2  A  profywrd  method  of  mcnut  trainin|  aiming  at  ih?  conccnin- 
twR  of  im?1leciuil  acliviiiei  on  ihal  which  i»  impH6Hy  nujmfd  ic 

ij.  whn  11 II  pcMEin  indiflHcntly  olttd  iit  iMuina  or  Kiue,  iu 
imporl  or  lignificilDCC.  r  .  .  Sjftaifici  ai  a  irwaH  would  anmlitf 


ininle  I  he  cf 


lBlfy.1 


vanoi»appiiailiofu  v  (he  HEiufying  pcopmy  ctnil)'  uid  i 
SJDCt  tbis  dicliofury  was  publiihcd,  however,  the  i 
undergone  further  convderilion  aad  ume  developmi 
neceoiwit  modificaiioia  in  ihe  definiiion  given.  1 
that  ilrcB  needt  to  bt  Lud  upon  the  application  of  Ihc  principln 
uid  method  involved,  not  merely,  though  notably,  to  language, 
but  to  lU  olhci  typF$  or  hurnun  Cunciion.  There  ii  need  ID  insit 
on  (he  rectification  ol  menial  attitude  and  increur  of  inicr- 
prttative  power  which  muil  folio*  on  Ihe  adoption  ol  the 
■ignificaJ  view-point  and  method,  (hrou|;houl  all  itagea 
of  mental  (raining,  and  in  the  dem      ' 


a  branch  ot  >i 
mnded  in  iSgj  by  M 


I  hii  £1101 


.  (hedi$lin|;uiihcd  French 
In  looo  (hii  book  wai 


into  Engliih  by  Mn  Henry  CutI, 
PrufHsor  Fostgale.     M.  Brial  givet  do  mote  preciie  delinilic 
Ihan  (he  following  ^- 

la rCAeu^nM— )e mT^iiu'^iXl^iouier— cain?iu'r^fc'^l"  ua 
9  pftrpTe  langa^,  pui»ue  chacun  de  mnn  coiLit»iT  pour  la  pan 
rivolution  de  la  parole  humainc^  vnili  rr  qui  mfriic  dtLre  mil  i 


.ic  diacimion  of  the  history  and  development  of  changn' 
anings  of  words."  I(  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  reform 
Asion  ot  (he  etymological  methods  which  applies  lo 
□rary  as  veil  as  to  tmdillonal  or  historical  dcrivalion. 
n  intnests  grow  in  constantly  speclaliwd  directions,  the 
ry  thus  enfiched  it  unthinkingly  borro»td  and  rc- 
1  on  many  udn,  at  fitM  in  de6nile  quotation,  but  soon 


poses,  bedescn 

bed  as  the  appUca 

ion  of  Signihc 

lly  philologkal 

imils:  but  il  does 

not  include  the 

clasdBcalion  of 

he  "  Meaning  "  le 

ainmentofack* 

radical  import 

dering,  well  or 

lue  not  only  of 

script  but  also  n! 

allfactoroccuTTecc 

ohich  dcttunds 

rouse  profitable  a 

duty  of  the  Sign 

fician  is.  thciefort. 

mere  linguistic 

rtforni,  which  is  ind 

^pensable  or  il 

need  such  as  tha 

now  suggested.    T 

beconlenlwiih 

■m   o(  articulit 

e>pr«uion   would 

be  falal  to  the 

olaradi'ci 

mere    tefc 

prospect  of  a  sigm'ficandy  adequate  language:  one  characiciiied 

by  a  development  only  to  be  compaicd  to  that  of  the  life  and 

mind  of  which  it  it  or  should  be  nituraQy  the  delicate,  fleiible. 

Ctting,  creative,  as  also  nintralling  and  onleiing,  Eipresson. 

The  classified  use  of  the  terms  of  eipreasion-value  sugjesti 
three  main  levels  or  classea  of  thst  value— tbose  ot  Sense. 
Meaning  and  Significance. 

(s)  The  first  ol  t  he«  at  the  oulHt  would  naturally  be  usocU  ted 
with  Sense  in  its  mo»i  primitive  (eterence;  that  is.  with  Ihc 
organic   response   (o  environment,  and   with   the  essentially 


what  K 


(HBul  "Sense"  is 

ot  In  itself  putporfve;  whereu  thai  b 

the  main  character  of  t 

le  word  •'  Meaning,"  which  is  properly 

reserved  for  the  specific 

^nsewhlchitisiilUrf,..™^^^' 

(c(  As  including  sense 

These  are  not,  ot  course,  the  only  liinitcal  terau  In  coDawa 
use.  though  perhaps  sense  and  signi&cance  ue  en  the  whole  ih* 
most  consistently  employed.  We  have  alto  tignificaiion,  put- 
pott,  import,  bearing,  tefeience,  indication,  application,  inpliea- 
tion.  denotation  Ud  cminotatioD,  th«  weight,  Ihe  drift,  the 
tenour,  (he  lie,  the  trend,  the  imnge,  tbe  lenitency,  of  givco 
statements.  We  lay  that  Ibis  fact  soitcMi.  that  ont  porteadi, 
another  canits,  involvet  or  entails  ctrtaja  cemt  tutncn,  oi 
justifies  given  infttencti.  And  fiaally  we  bavc  ika  aaAx  o(  all 
forms  of  eipteniani  that  which  makes  wonh  whila  asy  aiscnIoB 
or  propoalioo,  canc«pt,  doctrine  or  thooryj  tbe  definition  of 
tdenliflc  fact,  the  use  of  symbolic  mMbod.  tbe  aattractioB  d 
matbcmatlcal  formulae.  Ihe  pbying  of  an  actst't  part,  at  even 
art  itself,  like  litenlure  in  all  its  forms. 

The  distinctive  instead  ot  haphazard  use,  Iben,  of  these  and 
like  (ems  would  soon,  both  as  clearing  and  enriching  it.  tell  for 
good  on  OUT  thinking.  U  we  constdered  that  any  one  of  them 
wen?  acruelcaa,  unmeaning,  insignificant,  we  ahould  at  once  in 
ordinary  usage  and  in  education  disavow  and  disallow  it.     At  it 

trsdict  eiperitDC*.     We  qieak,  lor  instance,  ef  (gin{  Ursiii* 
trniible  or  ttial,  we  ne\-er  speak  of  jeiag  Ikmih  well-being. 


lelnn 


atltrnatht  to  the  spatial — reducing  (h 

The  very  note  of  the  valu 

as  Opposrd  to  the  "  Outer 

or  analogue  of  enclosed  space— a  specified  in 

measurable.    That  obscures.     Such  a  usage,  in 

within  enclosing  lii 

The  most  urgent  reference  and  the  most  promising  field  for 
Signifies  lie  in  the  direction  of  education.  The  normal  child, 
with  his  inborn  esploring.  tignificating  and  comparing  tcndencice 
it  io  far  the  natural  Significian.  At  once  to  enrich  and  simjriily 
language  would  for  him  be  a  fascinating  endeavour.  Even  b^ 
CTudencss  would  often  be  suggestive.  It  is  for  his  eiden  to  su^qily 
the  lacking  criticism  out  oE  the  uorebouie  of  racial  experience, 
acquired  knowledge  and  onjeied  economy  of  mans:  and  to 
educate  him  also  by  showing  (he  dangers  and  drawbacksof 
uncontrolled  linguistic,  as  other,  adventure.  Now  the  evidcnci 
that  this  Isst  hu  virtually  been  hitherto  left  undone  aad  even 
reversed,  is  found  on  careful  examination  to  be  overwhelming.' 
Unhappily  what  we  have  to  far  called  education  has.  anvhow 
for  centuria  past,  ignored— Indeed  In  most  cases  evoi  balked — 
the  instinct  to  scnitlnise  and  appraise  the  value  of  all  that  exists 
or  happens  within  our  ken,  actual  or  posiitile.  and  fittingly  to 

Concerning  tbe  hnguistic  bearing  e(  Signifies,  abundant 
evidence  has  been  collected,  often  in  quarters  wboa  it  would 

I.  Of  general  unconsciousness  ol  conturion,  defeat,  anti- 
quation  and  inadequacy  in  language. 

I,  A.  Of  admiuiDn  of  the  fact  in  given  cases,  but  plea  ol 
helplessness  10  set  things  right.  B.  Of  protest  in  tuch  cases  and 
suggestions  tor  improvement- 

3.  Ot  direct  or  implied  denial  thai  the  evil  eilsEa  cr  is  serioua, 
and  ol  prejudice  against  any  attempt  at  concerted  control  lod 
direction  of  the  most  developed  group  of  languages. 

4.  01  Ihe  loss  and  danger  of  now  unworthy  or  tnislittint 
imagery  and  ol  symbolic  assertion,  obtervuceor  lite,  onct  bolb 
worthy  and  filling. 

5.  Of  the  entire  lack,  in  education,  ofcmpbuii  on  tbe  Indlf 
petisaUe  means  of  healthy  mentil  development,  U.  the  nmovil 

'  linguistic  hindrances  and  the  (nil  expioilalkw  and  expansion 
available  resources  In  language, 

t.  Of  ihe  central  importance  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  ordciiy 
use  of  the  terms  of  whal  we  vaguely  call  "  Meamng  ";  and  also 
les,  by  gesture,  signal  or  otherwise,  of  conveying 
Impression  and  lalional  or  en»tional  thought. 


oab^  eiay  deny  its  possible  odslencc. 


ceofthoM 


SIGNIFIC8 


7-  Finally  ind  notably,  <■'  *^  •rtdt-apnad  and  aR-povuSng 
havoc  at  ptruni  wrought  by  the  pcnistcnl  ncglKt,  id  laodRn 
civilization,  of  Ihc  factor  on  which  depends  u  much  ol  our  practi- 
cal and  inldleclual  wdlue  and  advance. 

As  the  value  ol  thii  evidence  b  emphatically  cumuUtive,  iha 
Jew  and  brief  enmpks  necesarily  torn  from  their  cdnt^l  for 
which  alone  nom  could  bere  bo  found  would  only  be  mialeiding. 
A  Section,  however,  Itom  the  endless  confusiOBi  and  logical 
absurdiLiea  which  are  nol  only  loleiated  but  taught  without 

We  ipeak  ol  beginning  and  end  as  complemeatuy,  and 
then  ol  "  both  ends  ";  but  never  of  both  beginningt.  We  talk  of 
truth  when  we  mean  accuracy:  ol  the  lilend  ("  it  ii  written  "> 
when  we  mean  the  actual  ("it  is  done  "}■  Someotiu  talkof  the 
mystic  and  his  mysticism,  moning  by  thia.  enliehiennicnt. 
diivn  heralding  a  day;  others  (more  justly)  mean  by  it  the 
mystifying  twilight,  darkening  iota  night.  We  talk  of  the  un- 
knowable when  what  that  b  oi  whelh«  it  eidsta  is  precisely 
what  we  cannut  know — the  idea  preupposes  what  it  denis;  we 
afhrm  or  deny  immortality,  ignoring  Its  correlative  innatality; 
we  talk  of  solid  foundations  for  liTe,  for  mind,  for  thought,  when 
■re  mean  the  starting-points,  fod.  We  speak  of  an  eternal  sleep 
when  the  very  Joiiun  d'Hre  of  sleep  is  to  end  in  iwaking— it  is 
not  sleep  unless  it  duel;  we  appn)  Id  a  root  as  to  an  origin, 
and  alto  figuratively  give  toots  to  the  locooiotive  aniraaL  We 
tpcak  of  natural  '■  law  "  taking  no  count  of  the  »ub-»tlenlive 
:king  In  the  dviUied  mind  of  the  associations  ol  the  legal 


in)  with  its  decreed  ai 


I  enforce 


it  modifiabli 

diHercatly  spoken  of  as  the  norm  ol  all  order  and  fitness,  Ihi 
desecration  of  which  is  reprobated  as  the  worst  Eonn  of  vice  ant 
is  even  motherly  in  bountiful  provisiouj  but  also  as  a  monster  ix 
leckless  cruelty  and  tyrannous  mockery.  Again,  we  use  the  wort 
"  paasion  "  for  the  highest  activity  of  desire  or  oaving,  while  wi 
keep  "  passive"  for  its  very  negation. 

These  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Sulitmus 
of  course  be  home  in  mind  that  we  are  throughout  dealing  onl] 
with  the  idionis  and  hebita  of  [he  English  language.  Ead 
civilized  language  muil  obviously  be  dealt  with  on  its  owi 


Thev 
istheac 


I  achiev 


lor  such  a  function  being  taken  for  grat 
take  caie  of  itself.  This  indeed,  in  pre-civiiind  ages  (since  it 
was  then  the  very  coodition  olsafely  and  practiciUy  of  survival), 
it  was  well  able  to  do.  But  the  innumerable  forms  of  pro- 
tection, precaution,  ailiEdal  aid  and  special  facililiea  which 
modem  civiliaaiion  implies  and  provides  and  to  which  it  ii  always 
adding,  have  entirely  and  dangerously  changed  the  situation. 
It  has  become  Imperative  to  realize  the  fact  that  through  disuse 
we  have  partly  lost  the  greatest  as  the  most  univer^  of  human 
prerogative*.  Hence  arises  the  qiecial  difficulty  of  dcaily 
ibowing  at  this  stage  that  man  has  now  of  set  purpose  to  recover 
and  develop  on  a  higher  than  the  primitive  plane  the  sovereign 
power  of  unerting  and  productive  interpretation  of  a  world  which 
even  to  a  living,  much  coore  to  an  intelligent,  being,  is  essentially 
significant.  These  cacdiiioos  ai)pty  not  only  to  (he  linguistic 
but  to  all  fomtt  of  human  eneigy  and  eipressioo,  which  before 
■11  ebe  must  be  significant  in  the  most  active,  as  the  highest. 


d  he  is  bouD 


as  Inm  the  c 


X  the 


cocrcspondingly  to  otj 

in  all  phases  of  his  purposive 
n  that  of  articulate  speech  and, 

uilroduccsthe  volitional  clement; 
liminated  from  the  very  Cunclion 


Inal 


cmpting 


at  feast,  the  leading 


antcnl  with  casual  changes  often  for  the  worse  and  always  liable 
I  ineoDsistency  wiih  context.  This  innrit^ly  makes  fof  tbe 
cation  of  a  false  standaid  both  of  lucidiiy  and  style  in  linguistic 


lat  be  prefiaiHl  to  nuke  an  efi 


befoul 


fully  wonh  m 


cntalai 


first  a  special  ci 

followed  the  customary  lines,  nowhere  ii 
moving  in  a  new  direction  greater  II 
Sisnifics.  nowhere,  correqundingly,  i>  tl 
greater,  or  of  wider  r 


It  ought  surely  to 
(  a  speech  which  snail  worthily  eiptes 
t  its  every  possible  deveJopmcnt  in  (h 
ray,  depends  on  the  awakening  and  stiD 

0  true  and  healthy  lines.    This  may 

ctual  bearings  of  enpericnce,  of  the  pi 
orlancc,  as  warning  or  guide,  of  that  • 
idkativc;  a  Sense  realised  aa  bclongi 


e,  the  effort  will  assuredly 

initial  difficulty  ol 
nan  ui  the  one  tciinal 

nge  and  eflort. 
hope  of  such  a  language; 
a  human  need  and  gain 
ie  most  efficient  po^ble 
nulation  of  a  sense  whicb 


■orU  of  1 


iferred. 


acted  upon,  used  as  a  mine  of  pertinent  and  pmductlve  sj 
and  OS  the  normal  inciiani  to  profitable  action.  When  this 
germinal  or  primal  sense — as  also  the  praflical  staiting-pgint, 
■ol  language — has  become  a  reality  for  us.  reforms  and  acquisilioo* 
really  needed  will  naturally  follow  as  the  e:qjresBoii  of  such 
a  recovered  command  of  fitness,  of  boundJoa  capacity  and  (d 
perfect  coherence  m  all  modus  ol  eipreiioD. 

One  objection,  however,  which  before  this  will  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  critical  reader,  is  that  if  we  are  here  really  doling 
with  a  funclion  which  mutt  claim  an  importance  of  (be  very  Cisl 
rank  and  affect  our  whole  view  of  Ufe,  ptacticsl  and  theoretical, 
the  need  could  not  have  failed  long  ago  to  be  recognised  and 
acted  upon.  And  indeed  it  is  not  easy  in  a  few  words  lo  dispose 
of  such  an  objection  and  iq  justify  so  venluresome  an  apparent 
parador  as  that  with  which  we  arc  now  concerned.  But  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  special  development  of  one  facully 
always  entails  at  least  Ihc  [lariial  atrophy  of  another.  In  a  case 
like  this  the  principle  lypiully  applies.  For  the  main  humiii 
acquirement  has  been  almost  cnlhely  one  of  logiciil  power,  subtle 
analysis,  and  coordination  of  artificial  means.  In  tnodem 
civilization  the  appUcaiion  o(  these  functions  lo  an  ownaous 
growth  of  invention  of  every  kind  has  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  loss  of  Ihe  swift  and  direct  sense  of  ^oiiil :  the  sensitivenes 
as  it  were  of  the  composs-needle  lo  the  direction  in  whicb  expeij- 
cnce  was  moving.  Attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  elsewhere; 
and  nwrcDvcr,  aa  already  pointed  out,  the  natural  insight  at 
children,  which  might  have  saved  the  situation,  has  beea 
methodically  silenced  by  a  discipline  called  educative,  but  tnainly 
suppressive  and  distortive. 

The  biological  history  of  Man  has  been,  indeed,  a  long  seria 
of  transmutations  of  (arm  to  subserve  higher  functions.  In 
language  he  has  so  far  failed  to  accomplish  this.  There  has  eves 
in  some  directions  been  jss  of  advantage  already  gained.  While 
his  nature  has  been  plastic  and  adaptive,  language,  lln  mnst 
centrally  important  of  his  acquirements,  has  icnained  relatively 
rigid,  or  what  is  just  as  calamitous,  fortuitously  elasiic  Then 
have  been  notable  caampla — the  '^'q '*■"■'  languages— of  Ibc 
converse  process.  In  Creek  and  Latin,  Man  admirably  cm- 
trolled,  enriched,  varied,  aignificaled  his  expressions  to  serve  hil 
mental  needs.  But  we  forbear  ourselves  to  follow  and  bctiet 
this  example.  All  human  cnergiis  have  come  under  orderly 
direction  ajid  control  eic^t  iheonc  in  which  in  a  true  acnac  ther 
all  d^end.    litis  fatal  omisikui,  for  nhidi  ddsctive  metbodi 
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of  sducMibn  ira  dmUt  nvaraibk,  hai  dnutni^  told  npotf 
the  mental  advuuo  of  (be  race.  But  after  *1I,  ws  have  hare  a 
oampuUiv«ly  modera  acflM.  aad  hdpltwiaL  £aiil,  lor 
[nituic^  conqdaiaed  bJtUiljr  of  the  defeating  tendoicy  of 
language  in  hn  day,  aa  sampand  witk  the  inti^igiDtdeHfem 
of  Oia  vocBbulaiy  uid  idiani  of  the  "  i:la«nil  "-  Cieek,  who  ma 
■Iwayi  cnalioi  avrawOD,  oNuIdiiig  it  to  liia  nocda  and  finltng 
■n  equally  inuUigaot  Rspoue  to  hia  tOoita,  In  hb  liataDcn  and 
teaden— in  ibort.  in  U>  puhUc. 

Studenti,  wba  an  piqwed  MilDusly  to  take  tip  tlii>  uitoit 
queatioo  of  the  applJcatisa  of  Signifia  in  educalion  and  thmigh- 

tbat  could  be  given  by  the  few  who  lo  far  have  tonlalivdy  atrivaa 
<0  call  aitcntian  lo  and  biing  to  bear  a  piactically  ignored  and 
unuied  method-  But  by  the  nature  oi  the  ca£e  tbey  muil  be 
prepared  to  bid  that  icapted  language,  at  ItaM  in  modam 
Euiopcan  foimi,  is  far  more  nredkuly  defeating  than  they  have 
snppoani  poaaihle;  that  they  themaeivca  in  fact  aia  conlinoally 
drawn  back,  Of  compelled  v>  to  write  aa  to  diaw  baci(  tbeir 
readers,  into  wba?  ii  pruEJcaliy  a  hotbed  of  amfusion,  a  pmou 
of  Kei>aekis  foimoiiam  and  theiefoce  oi  barren  coatfoveny- 

It  can  hsidly  be  denied  that  this  state  of  liuags  Is  intoknUe 
and  demands  effectual  remedy.    The  study  and  lyitematic  and 

C Ileal  adc^tion  of  the  natural  method  of  Signi&ca  can  alone 
to  and  supply  tiiis.  Sjgiufics  is  In  fact  the  natTual  te^ionSE 
to  a  general  tense  uf  need  which  daily  becomea  nnn  iindesiiahly 
evident.  It  foiindsno  school  of  thought  and  advocatea  no  techn]' 
^cal  jpccialism.  Its  immediate  and  most  pressing  ^plication  is, 
aa  already  urged,  to  dcnientary,  second:^  and  specialised 
education.  In  recent  generations  the  healthy  sense  of  discontent 
wid  the  natural  ideals  oi  interpretation  and  elprcsiiun  have  been 
discouraged  instead  of  fostered  by  a  ttainin^  which  has  not  only 
tbleraled  but  peipeluatcd  the  eiisthig  cbam.  Signs,  hoHCVcr, 
aie  daily  increasing  that  SigniGo,  as  implyins  ibe  piaclical 
recognition  of,  and  emphaaifting  Ibe  tme  line  of  advarica  In,  a 
recovered  and  enhanced  power  to  iaierprcf  expe^UBS  ud 
adequately  lo  cipress  and  vply  that  power,  ta  destined,  at  the 
right  hands,  to  become  a  aociaUy  operative  factor  of  tlie  iist 
importance. 


kehaaaho  been  called  Lota  da  CoTtoM.  'ntprvtedatoelliii 
bitlh  ia  unoeitain;  but,  as  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
essbtJ^t1^>,  and  aa  he  ^ras  cotainly  alive  during  idbib  part  ef 
1S14,  the  tnrtlMlatB  of  1441  DHat  benoajly  coned.  He  beloBCi 
to  theTusaaacfaoeJiaBaocated  with  thatof  Umhiia.  Hafint 
inqiteaaioiB  of  art  aeem  to  be  doe  to  fengla— ibe  style  of 
Benfigli,  Fionsm  and  PintuTicchia  l^mo  Vaaari,  tbe  gmt- 
gnndfatlns  ef  Giofglo  Vaiaii,  tbe  hiitotiui  of  an,  waa  bralbir 
to  Luca^  iBBahiit;  be  got  Lnca  apprenticed  to  Pieio  de*  Fran- 
cesdu.  In  14}!  the  jvuaa  man  «u  painting  at  Amno,  and  ia 
MUataittdiCMIdlOL  Be  ptaentad  to  Lontuo  de' Uedid 
pictiite  lAicb  ia  pnbaUy  tbe  oas  named  tbe  "  School  ef  Pin," 


—Lady  Welby,  "Sense,  Me 


I  and  IiuerpFetatioo," 


Loingand 


In  irindUaniury  and  April  iSnfi),  Craiu  (Onw  (iSg?),  Wlal  il 
Unminr?  (1901);  PiDJessor  F. TOnnlea. " PhiknotJiidil  Termino- 
tn^  "  (Wrlby  PdK  Eiuy),  Mitid  (July  eod  Odoba  l»f>  and 
Jjuiuary  1900}.  also  artiele  in  JaJirviua,  Ael,  and  supfHoieotfl 
10  i'UdBiAUiilU  T4imiiitlinu  (December  ]««)!  Profceor  G.  F. 
Stout ,  ifaanaJ  d/ /'iKik^U  |1«9Bh  Sir  T.  a>l)«d  Allbult's  Addr»I 
on  "  Word!  and  Things"  to  the  Students'  Phvw^l  Scciety  of  Cuy'i 
Hospital  (October  i9C«);MrW.  J.Cretpitreet'i"  Recent  Science  " 
■rtidcs  in  Uie  WcOmittla  GaaUi  (Novcmho'  IS,  1906,  and  [anuary 
ID,  1907).  CJ.  W.) 

SlQM-MAmilL.  ROTAk  the  autograph  signature  of  the 
■overdgn,  by  which  bo  eqiiesses  his  pleasure  either  by  order, 
comrointon  or  warrant.  A  sign-numuid  warrant  may  be  either 
an(aecutiveact,Crf.  anappoLotilient  to  an  olEce,  or  an  authority 
for  aScng  the  Grot  Seil.  It  must  be  counteisignrd  by  a 
principal  secretory  of  state  or  other  responsible  minister.  A 
loyal  order  under  ihesign.manual,  as  distinct  from  a  sign-manual 
■arrant,  authoriies  Ibc  eipenditu  FC  of  money,  £.{.  ^iproprialiotu. 
There  are  certain  oSicts  to  which  appointment  is  made  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  i.f.  the  appcunlmenl  of  an  officer 
In  tbe  army  or  that  of  a  coloniiil  govemar.  The  sign-manuai  Is 
dsa  used  lo  give  power  to  nulce  and  ratify  treaiiea.  Ia  cciinin 
cases  the  use  of  the  sign-nmnual  hu  been  dispensed  wilh,  and  a 
MampafGud  in  lieu  thereof,  as  in  the  cased  George  IV.,  whose 
bodily  infiitnity  nuide  ibe  aft  of  signing  difficult  and  painful 
during  the  last  weeks  ol  his  life.  A  qiccuil  act  waa  passed  pro- 
viding that  a  sump  might  be  aSied  in  lieu  of  the  sign-manual 
(11  Geo,  IV,  c.  >]l,  but  Ibe  sovereign  had  loeipresshis  content 
to  each  separate  use  oI  the  stamp,  the  stamped  document  being 
■tlcslol  by  a  canlidential  servant  and  several  officers  at  slate 
(Anion,  Laa  oni  CuHam  tf  li»  CtuHlutioa,  1907,  voL  ji.  pi.  L 
?■»)■ 


Berlin  gilleiy;  it  fs  almaM  the  aame-eubject  whidi  be  painted 
■Isoom  the  wall  ol  tbe  PMnaed  palaoe  in  Siesa— tbe  piindpal 

ground  and  two  li««fi"t  abatdienla.  He  cncntad,  moreover, 
various  sacred  pictono,  abowing  ■  study  of  Sotticdtf  and  LIppo 
LippL  Pope  SiitiB  IV.  commnoncd  Signoitlli  to  puM  soma 
frescoes,  now  meatly  vciy  dim,  in  tbe  shiiae  of  Lorcto — Angd^ 
Docton  ef  tbe  Chocb,  EvanselistB,  Apostlo,  the  Incndnllty 
ol  Thomas  and  tbe  Cutvecsisa  of  St  ^uL  Be  also  cncuted 
a4agIefnscointbeSiMiDeChapdinRome,ibe"Actaof  Moses"; 
ajiother,  *'  Mosca  and  Zipporah,"  which  haa  been  utually  ascribed 
to  Signoretli,  is  ruw  leoognized  as  the  work  of  Perugino,  Loc& 
may  have  stayed  in  Rome  flom  r4)Sto  1484.  In  tlie  latter  year 
be  returned  to  his  native  Cortona,  which  ranainnl  from  this  lime 
his  ordinary  home.  From  1497  he  began  (osie  pmlesuonal 
eicursions.  In  Siena,  in  the  tcovsit  of  Chiusuri,  he  painted 
eight  frecocs,  forming  put  of  a  vast  serice  of  the  life  o£  St 
Benedict^  iboy  are  at  prcHot  raudi  injured.  In  the  palace  of 
Pindolfo  Petnicd  he  worked  upon  vaiigus  daasic  or  mythokigieal 
subjects,  including  the  "  School  of  Pan  "  already  mentioned. 
From  Siena  iie  went  lo  Oryielo,  and  here  he  produced  the  work* 
which,  bc^nd  all  othera,  stamp  his  grcatneaa  in  art.  These  are 
the  (rescees  in  the  chapel  of  S,  Biiijo,  In  tbe  cathedra],  which 
already  contained  some  pictures  on  the  vaulting  by  Fra  Angelico. 
The  works  of  Signorclli  r^rescnt  the  "  Last  Daysof  theMuodane 
Dispensation,"  with  the  "  Pomp  and  tbe  Fall  of  Antichrist," 
and  the  "  Eternal  Destiny  of  Man,"  and  occupy  three  vast 
Junetles,  each  of  them  a  single  picIuTd  In  one  of  Ihem,  Anti- 
christ, after  his  portents  and  impious  glories,  falls  headlong  from 
the  sky,  crashing  down  into  an  innumerable  crowd  ol  men  and 
women.  "  Pamdbe,"  the  "  Elect  and  the  Condemned."  "  Hell," 
the  "  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,"  and  the  "  Deslructian  of  the 
Reprobate "  folhiw  in  other  compartments.  To  AngcJico's 
ceiling  Sigrwrelli  added  a  section  showing  figurs  blowing 
trumpets,  Arc;  and  in  another  ceiling  he  depicted  the  Madonna, 
Doctors  of  Ibe  Church,  Patriarchs  and  Martyrs.  Tboe  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  subsidiary  work  connected  with  Dante,  and  with 
the  poeta  and  legends  cd  antiquity.  Tbe  daring  and  tertibto 
invention  of  the  great  composilJoAs,  with  Ihdr  powerful  tmt- 
menl  of  the  nude  artd  of  the  mast  arduous  fnreshoTEcnLngs,  and 
the  general  masleiy  over  complei  gnuping  and  diilribulion, 
marked  a  development  of  art  which  had  never  previously  been 
aliatned.  It  has  been  said  thai  UicheUngelolelisasirDnf^yiba 
might  of  Signonlli'i  deiineations  that  he  borrowed,  in  bis  own 
"  Last  Judgment,"  some  of  the  figures  or  combinations  which 
be  found  at  Orvieto;  this  statement,  however,  has  not  been 
verified  by  precise  instances.  Ilie  contract  for  Luca's  work  ia 
still  on  reconL  He  undertocdt  on  jih  April  1499  to  complete  the 
ceiling  tor  loo  dncata,  and  to  paint  tbe  walla  foe  lioo,  along  wiib 
lodging,  and  in  every  month  two  mcamea  of  wine  aDd  two 
quarters olcorru  Sl|pare!ll'tfiratstay  fnOnielolasledDOt  mora 
than  two  yean.  In  tjoi  he  Ktumedlo  Cortcma,  and  painted  a 
dead  Christ,  with  theHarysandotberfigurea..  Twoyeaislstei 
he  waa  ooco  more  back  b  Orvleto,  and  completed  tbe  whole  of 
his  work  in  or  about  that  time.  i.a.  some  two  years  before  igeA— 
a  date  famous  in  the  biatory  of  the  advance  of  art,  when  Michel- 
angelo displayed  his  cartoon  of  Pisa. 

After  finiihins  oH  at  Orvielo,  Signorelli  was  much  in  Siena. 
In  1507  be  executed  a  great  allaipieco  for  S.  Medaiiia  at  Aiccvli 
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in  UmbRi— the  "  Madoou  and  Child."  nitli  Ote  "  UuaMcie  of 

the  UMctiUs"  Bnd  olher  episoda.  la  150!  Pope  Juliui  II. 
dcloifliiud  to  nidorn  Elie  cuoere  of  the  Viticui,  and  he  mm- 
moatd  10  Rome  Sigaorelli,  io  compmjr  with  Fenigino,  PinLuric- 
cbio  imd  Buii  (Sodoma).  Tfaiy  b^u  spcntioiu,  but  Here 
iborlly  all  lupeneded  10  make  way  ior  Kaphicl,  and  their  woii 
was  talKD  dowo.  Luca  now  retuTDcd  to  Siena.  Living  aEtenrardt 
(«  the  nvM  pan  in  Coitona.  He  continual  conitanlly  at  iruk, 
but  the  pnfmmancts  ol  hia  dosing  yian  were  not  of  »p*ci»l 
mark.  Id  1510  he  went  with  one  of  his  [dcIurB  to  Areixo. 
Here  he  Hw  CiDteio  Vaiari,  aged  eight,  and  encouraged  bil 
father  to  lecDnd  the  boy's  bent  for  art.  Vaaari  lelli  a  pntly 
Nary  how  the  wclhiigh  octogenaiian  inaatcr  said  to  him  "  Impcn, 
piientino  "("  Youmuuitudy, my lillle kinsman"), and claiped 
a  jiuper  roqad  his  neck  as  a  preservative  against  noae-blfeding, 
to  which  the  child  was  subject.  He  was  paitially  paralytic 
HbcD  he  began  a  fnsco  of  the  "  Bipiiiio  of  Christ  "  in  tbe  cbspel 
of  Cardinal  PagMiini's  palace  near  Cottnna,  which  (or  else  a 
"  Coronalion  of  the  Virgin  "  al  Foiano)  is  the  last  picture  of  his 
specified.  SignordU  tcood  in  great  repute  not  ooly  a*  a  painter 
but  also  as  a  dliten.  He  entered  tbe  magistracy  ol  Conona  as 
eaHy  a*  uSS,  and  in  isn  held  a  leading  pavlioo  among  the 
Bugiilnlcs  o[  his  native  place.  In  or  about  the  year  1514  he 
died  then. 


IMdy  9. 
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S«  R.  \^iKher.  sTi 
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SIOOHIUI,  CkROLDS  [Cui.0  Siconio 
IJS4),  Italian  humanisl,  wu  bom  at  Mm 
Creek  under  t  he  learned  Frantivus  Poitut 


or  SiooneI  (c. 
sua.  Having  II 
ifCandia,beau 


:banged  far  the  chair  of  elocjuence  at 
life  bckiogs  rhe  Eajnoua  quai 
calionbySigonlusolatreali 
■   ■  -eeted  k 


10  tbe 


mibiu 


ibcrlclli  on  the  same  subject.  The  quarrel  was  patched  up  by 
c  inlervcnlion  al  Cardinal  Seripindo  (who  purposely  stopped 
his  way  to  the  Conndl  ol  Trent),  but  broke  out  again  in  1  j6i, 

pjniua,  who  was  ol  a  peacelul  disposition,  thereupon  accented 
I  [56J)  acall  to  Bologna.     Hcdicd  in  a  country  house  purchased 

him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena,  in  August  15S1.  Tbe 
.t  year  ol  bis  life  was  embittered  by  another  lileiaty  dispute. 

iSS]  ihere  was  published  at  Venice  what  purported  to  be 
cero's  C««o(oI»,  written  as  a  dislmction  from  his  griet  at  the 
aih  o(  his  daughter  TuUia,  Sigonius  declared  thai,  II  not 
nuine.  it  was  al  leaat  worthy  ol  Cicero;  lho«e  who  held  the 
poailc  view  (Anlonio  Riccoboni,  Justus  LipKuj,  and  olhtra) 
icrtcd  that  Sigonius  himKlf  had  written  it  with  the  abject  oi 
raving  the  learned  world,  a  charge  which  hecaplicitly  denied, 
le  work  is  now  uoivenally  legatded  as  a  forgery,  whoever  may 


have  been  the  anibor  of  it,    Scaidai'i  npolailan  chiefly  rests 

may  even  now  be  consullcd  with  advasugs:  FoiJi  ctmnliirci 
(i5Sd;  new  cd..  Oiford,  iSoi),  with  commentaiy,  irom  the  regal 
period  to  Tiberius,  the  first  work  in  which  the  histoiy  of  Rome 
■as  set  lonh  ui  chronological  order,  based  upon  some  liagmenta 
of  old  bninse  Ublets  dug  up  in  IJ47  on  tbe  dteof  the  dd  Forum; 
an  edition  of  Livy  with  tbe  ScbolU;  Dt  fniifiu  juri  £»»• 
Kiriim,  llaliiu,  fnmxdamm  (1560)  and  De  Rutmanat  jarit- 
pndtMiat  jiididii  (1^4):  ^  ripuWka  HMciumiinit  (1564) 

tbe  Gist  wetl^rranged  account  of  the  coutiuitkin,  Ustory,  aul 
chronology  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  with  wUch  may  be  mcBtloned 
a  similar  work  on  the  religloiiB,  palltlnl,  ind  military  ayilem 
of  the  Jews  (Di  nfMica  ftrOMraw).  His  histMy  o(  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  {Dt  npie  Ilaliai,  1580)  from  the  invasion  of 
tbe  Lombards  (sSJ)  to  the  end  ol  the  ijth  century  forms  ■ 
companion  volume  to  the  histoiy  ot  the  western  empiR  (Dt 
ffccidentaii  imptrit,  ij7g)  from  Diocletian  to  its  destruction. 
In  order  to  obtain  material  for  these  works,  Sigonius  consulted 
all  the  archives  and  lamily  chronicles  ol  Italy,  and  the  public 
and  private  Ubraries,  and  the  autograph  KtS.  ol  his  I>>  repw 
ItaiUe,  containing  all  the  prelimitury  studies -and  many  docu- 
ments not  used  in  print,  was  discovered  in  the  Ambrotian  libruy 
of  Milan.  At  the  request  ol  Cregary  XIII.  be  undenoak  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Chtiititn  Churdi.  but  did  not  live  t« 
conplete  the  work. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  it  that  by  P.  Aigclali 
(Milan,  l7Jf-tT37).  which  coniaini  his  lile  by  L.  A.  Muraton,  the 
only  trunworthy  authority  lor  the  biograpKer;  w  alw  C.  Tira- 
boicbi,  Storiii  jcJfa  Uaimtun  iuliaiia,  vii.i  Cingueni.  Hiilttrt 
lUUniri  i'lblit:}.  P.  Knba.  Cirl  Ji'tgniu  (l«^}.  incliKlInf  iDnie 

laiical  onler;  Franciou,  Ddbt  tiU  t  itUt  sfxri  di   Carlo  Sipmig 
(Modena,    iS;]):    Keuel.    Dc   rlfus   tialiai  libri   XX.   m    Cailn 
Siriiiiui.  tine  qxilUjdtrUiulu  faUruEluii  (1900);  and  J.  E.  Sandy^ 
{Tutor;  of  Clauial  Stlulanlap.  ii.  (loog),  p.  m. 
LTDIA    HUNTLEY     (uflr-iMs),    American 

n  in   Norwich,  Connecticut,  an   the    is)    at 
She  was  educated  in  Norwich  and  Hartford. 

a  private  school  for  young  ladies  in  Norwich, 

imilar  school  in  Hartford  from  iSif  untn  1S14, 

ricd  to  Charles  Sigoun 


joo)  periodicals.  And  wrote 
Hanlord,  on  the  loth  ol  Ji 
Piicti  in  Prcit  and  Vtra 
Amtrica  (iS.j).  a 


in  hfty  be 


*  vf  Cm- 


rtidesto 


any  (nei 


a  Fori:/    Ycaf 


314};  Ponia  (liji):  Uatri  i 
one  of  her  besi-tnown  books;  5*rii*w  (1834),  Pr>cir}  {er 
CliiUrm  (iBj4);  Zirc™fof/,  and  Other  Poem,  (.gj;);  am 
Buds  US36);  Lrilrrt  Io  UoiIuti  (183S),  republiihed  in  London; 
/■miilkiiildi,  and  OAer  Pormi  (1K41);  Plasam  Urmotiis  of 
ffcaio.iitainfj(iS4i).  descriptive  of  her  trip  to  Europe  in  [S40; 
Sana  in  «y  Salix  Land  (1S44);  Ulltri  U  My  PutHi  (iSsi); 
Otiir  Uoea  (iBji);  Tht  Faded  Hept  (iSji),  in  memory  ol  her 
only  son.  who  died  when  he  was  nineteen  yean  old ;  FasI  Ucridia* 
(lSS4);  ni  DaUy  CeunstUa  (iSjS),  poems;  C/raninii  (1860). 
selections  from  her  verse;  TIh  Han  cf  Ut.  and  Olitr  Petmi 
(lS«l);  and  Itllttl  tf  Lift  (iBM),  giving  an  account  of  her 
career.  She  was  one  ol  the  most  popular  writers  ol  her  day. 
both  in  America  and  in  England,  and  was  called  "  the  American 
Hemans."  Her  writings  were  characleriied  by  flutncy,  grace 
and  quiet  reflectlan  on  nature,  domestic  and  religious  file,  and 


suggest  Bryaffl 


Saia,  which. i>  based  upon  the  latter.     Acci 


^.Stfn/),  the  lien  ol 
well  as  ol  the  prose  V^mngd 
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C«ni»a  iQd  SouidiiuvliD  iDllHiiitks  he  ni  Ibe  ion  of  ■  ctrtali 

Sigmundr  (Sifgmund),  1  Ung  in  the  Ndhnlands,  di  Ibt  "  tine 
o[  Ihe  Fnoki."  Tbt  eiploUs  of  this  Sigmundr  and  lih  cidei 
Mm  SiDfiMH  ud  Htlgi  (ono  ihe  lubjnt  ol  the  earlicc  puti  dI 
VsSsunte  Sata,  lod  Sicgmund  uid  FilcU  (i.e.  SinGiillit  ut  ■]« 
tnealiond  in  the  Anglo-Siiaa  pMin  Bnnnilf,  Accarding  ic 
the  ScuDdinaviiD  ttoiy  Sigmundi  iru  iltin  in  battle  before  ibc 
birtb  of  Siiurd,  but  Ihe  German  ilory  nialies  bim  iiunve  hii 
Mn.  5i(urd  acquiied  great  fame  aad  licbes  by  daying  tb* 
dragon  FKnir,  but  the  chief  inlcrot  D[  the  story  cenlm  round 
his  connesan  with  the  court  of  the  Burgundian  king  Cunnar 
(Cunther).  He  married  CuSniii  (Kriemhild).  the  siiln  of  that 
king,  and  won  foi  bim  by  ■  stratsgem  the  hand  of  the  Valkyrie 
BrynbDdr,  wUb  ivboin  be  had  hintxU  previoualy  uehanged 
*owl  ol  love.  A  qiianel  arcoe  between  Brynhildi  and  Cuitnin. 
in  (be  courae  of  which  Ihe  lormcr  Icamt  d[  the  dcccplion  which 
bad  been  practised  upon  her  and  llui  led  eventually  Lo  the 
murder  of  SigunL  Accojding  to  the  Scandinavian  version 
he  waa  alain  by  hii  brother-in-law  Cuitorm,  according  to  the 
German  venion  by  Ihe  knight  Hi^n.  Gnniher'i  brolhcra 
were  subsequently  slain  while  visiting  Alii  (Elicl),  who  married 
GuDrun  after  Sigurd's  death.  According  lo  Ihe  German  story 
ihey  acre  kilted  at  the  instigation  oi  Kriemhild  in  revenge  for 
Siegfried.    The  Scandinavian  veruon  of  the  story  attributes 


The  story  oE  Sigurd  hj 
other  tubject  conneele. 
Achillea  he  is  reprtsen 


orgcJd. 
i^vcn 


>  regard  bis  personality 


kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  lallcr.  Sigurd  himself  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  wrilrr:  but,  apart  from  the 
dragon  incident,  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  which  affords 
lulEcicnt  justificalion  for  resarding  his  personality  as  mythical. 
OpinioPSi  however,  vary  widely  as  to  the  precise  proportions 
of  history  and  Seiion  which  the  siory  contains.  Tlie  story  of 
Siegfried  in  Bichitd  Wagner's  famous  opcra^iylle  Dtr  Ring 
ier  Nibdmiitn  is  mainly  taken  from  the  northern  version;  but 
many  leatuiCT,  tspeciiHy  the  characteriiation  of  Hagen,  are 
horrowed  from  the  German  alory,  as  is  also  the  ejaaode  of 

See  NiBBLtiNCiHLiEti  and  alK  R.  Heinal,  "  Obcr  die  Nibe- 
tunieniaK."  in  5iuuir(t«riilW  itr  K.  Akaitmii  iet  WaitmiMaitai 
(VicDoa.  isajl^II.  Lichlcnberger,  Z< /'ilMf  <(  ;■  i^coJt  &I  j/iV- 
i,i*lf,  (Paris.  iSvl)  1 B.  Symoia. "  Keldeaute"  in  H.  Paul'tCnuWriii 
''AiMdtie,  vol,  iii,  (Slrassburg,  looo);  and  R.  C.  Boer 
'tpt_  ^f^jt*  VTitnmtmflitEntmililtfif  iir  tHi, 


I,  J6H  (rBri-iS7p),  Icelandic  ttatejinin  and 
man  ol  letters,  was  bom  In  the  welt  of  Iceland  in  iSii,  He 
came  ot  an  old  family,  and  received  on  eiccllent  education. 
In  iBjo  be  was  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Icdind,  the  learned 
Steingrimi  JAntMD.  In  1833  he  went  lo  the  oniversily  of 
CopenhagCD  tmd  devoted  himself  10  the  study  of  Icelandic 
history  and  literature.  His  name  soon  became  promlnenl  In 
(be  lamed  woild,  and  it  may  uftly  be  said  that  most  ot  his 
historical  works  and  bis  editions  of  Icelandic  dasstct  have  never 
been  surpasaed  lor  acute  criticism  and  minnie  painstaking. 
Of  these  we  may  mention  LfisSivna^wiii  i>i  Lttmsima  t 
tilamli  ("Speakers  of  Ihe  Law  and  Law-men  in  Iceland"); 
hii  edition  of  Uniiiima  and  alher  sagas  in  lilndlnca  SSpir, 
i.-ii.  [CopenhBicn,  iB4]-i8i7);  the  large  collection  of  Icelandic 
laws  edited  by  him  and  OddgdrStephenHn;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  Diplimalariwm  /rfiwJi(iiiw,  .which  after  his  death  was  con- 
tinned  by  othen.  But  although  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
icbolirslcelandhas  produced,  he  was  still  greater  as  a  politician. 
The  Danish  rule  had. during  the  centufieifollowinglhe  Reforma- 
tion, gradually  brought  Iceland  to  the  verge  of  economic  ruin; 
the  aDdent  Fulianent  a(  Ihe  island,  wlikb  had  degcDerated 


10  a  mere  ihadow,  bad  been  abotbhed  ta  ileo;  all  the  R«niW 

of  Icdand  went  into  the  Danish  treasury,  and  only  very  amall 
sums  were  ipeni  for  the  good  of  ibe  iilaiid;  hut  worst  of  all 
was  the  notorious  monopoly  which  gave  away  tbe  wbde  trade 
of  Iceland  10  a  single  Danish  trading  company.  Xbit  monopoly 
had  been  abotiahed  in  1787.  atkl  the  trade  bad  been  d«tared 
free  to  all  Danish  aubjecis,  but  practically  the  <M  amngement 
•was  continued  under  diipiised  farms.  JAn  SiguriMaaa  began  a 
hard  straggle  against  the  Danish  govtmnient  to  obtaii  a  reform. 
In  1854  the  trade  of  Iceland  was  declared  free  to  all  naliOBa.  In 
1840  the  Althing  was  re-eaiablished  ai  an  advisory,  not  as  a 
legislative  body.  Bi(  when  Denmark  got  a  free  constilulion 
in  1848,  whif^h  had  no  legal  validiiy  In  Iceknd,  the  island  felt 
iualihed  in  demanding  full  home  nde.  To  this  the  Danish 
government  was  vebemenily  oppoaadi  it  convoked  as  Icelandic 
National  Assembly  lo  i3si,  and  brought  before  that  body  a 
bill  granting  Iceland  small  local  liberties,  taut  practically  incorpot- 
ating  Iceland  In  Denmark.  Tha  bill  was  lodigDant^  RJMled. 
and,  Instigated  by  Jdn  Sigurtason,  ano>ber  wai  denaaded  of 
far  moiB  liberal  tcndenciei.  The  Danish  gavernor-geaera)  Iben 
dhsolvcd  the  assembly,  but  JAn  SigUrataon  and  all  the  members 
with  him  protested  to  the  king  against  these  unlawful  proceedings. 
The  tiruggle  continued  wiih  great  bliicrncss  on  both  tides, 
but  gradually  the  Danish  government  was  forced  to  grant  many 
-     -     '  High  schools  were  established  at  Reykjavi" 


to  better  the  trade  a 


lingofth 


untry. 


In  1S71  the  Danish  parliament  (Riksdag)  passed  a. 
.lie  political  poulion  of  Iceland  in  Ihc  Danish  mooarcby,  which, 
.hough  never  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Icelaniten,  became 
UJacle  Ihe  base  of  the  poUtical  relations  of  Iceland  and  Denmail. 
M  last,  in  1S74.  when  Xing  Christian  IX.  visited  Iceland  at  tbe 
'cstival  commemorating  the  millenary  of  tbe  cnloniialion  of 
'    '      ■'        "  ■  country  a  Constitution, 


Lh  full  home  rule  in  all  in 


lo  J6n  Sigu 


le  high  personal 


of  line 


with  an  eloquence  and  diplomatic  gills  such 
as  no  others  of  his  countrymen  poaieised,  and  bia  unselfish  love 
of  hiscountrymadettself  felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  Icelandic 
life.  Recognising  the  value  of  an  intellectual  centra,  he  made 
Reykjavik  not  <inlyihepalltical,bul  the  spiritualcapitalol  Iceland 
by  removing  all  the  chief  institutions  of  learning  to  thai  dly; 
he  was  the  soul  of  many  literary  and  political  societies,  and  the 
chief  editor  ol  tha  Ny  Pitaitril,  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Icdandic  periodical  tt  '    "  


inlcrlan 


Alter] 


eUndli 


ni8;4. 


.he  grateful  people  showered  on  JAn  Sigurbsson  al 
it  could  beatow.  Ifc  lived  the  grealce  part  of  bis  life  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  died  (here  in  1879;  but  bis  body,  together  with  thai 
"  wif^,  Ingibjarg  Einarsditlir,  whom  he  had  married  in 
...  and  who  survived  him  only  a  few  days,  was  taken  to 
Reykjavik  and  given  a  public  funeral  On  his  monument  was 
laced  the  inscription:  "  The  beloved  son  of  Iceland,  hei 
3nour,  swiHil,  and  shield."  (S.  Bi,) 

SroWART.  CHRtSTOPH  WILHIUI  VOR  (1780-1844), 
erman  philosopher,  was  bom  si  Remmingsheim  in  Wtlrtlem- 
n^.  and  died  in  Stuttgart.  He  became  prof cnor  of  philoaophy 
al  Tubingen,  and  wrote  numerous  books  on  Ibe  history  of 
philosophy:— fter  ia  Zusamntnkvit  drr  5;i*niiiHii  imt 
ttt  CarltiimiulK*  Pl^lHepkii  Uttt);  Hanilmhta  VorJemiiiea 
aba  dii  Lofili  (iBiR,  jrd  ed.,  1S3J):  Dtr  S/buaimm  (iSjp); 
ind  CtKliitlUe  dp  PiUattfkil  (1S44I. 

Hi)  9on,  CnunMH  voH  Sicwiirr  (1830-1894),  alter  •  cwrae 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  becsnte  profnur  at  Blanbenran 
(iBjo),  and  eventually  at  Tatadngen,  in  iSAj.  His  principal 
iblishcd  ta  iB7j.  takes  an  important  place  among 
itions  to  logical  theory.  In  Ihe  preface  lo  the 
first  edition,  Sgwart  eiptalns  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
'  B  logical  theories  of  his  prcikeessan;  his  intention 
ruct  a  theory  of  logic,  oomptete  in  itielf.  I(  re- 
Tsulls  at  n  h)ng  and  careful  studynolonlyofGerman 
bulalsoolEnglisklavciu&    lniS9SanEi 
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tim  B.  Deody  <nu  pnblobal  In  LondtHi.    Chiplei  v.  of  the 

Mcend  vfdume  i>  espicully  uitcratins  la  En^ith  thinkcn  as 
coataining  i  piofound  lumlnUion  of  Ihe  iDduclioa  LheoriH 
of  Bacon,  }.  S,  MUl  and  Hume.  Amoiia  his  olher  woiks  ire 
ipinaui  IKH  nUaUiT  TnUot  vn  GtU,  im  limdien  md 
itatH  CUUktditliat  (1866);  Kltiit  Sdaijltn  (i&£i)i  Vn/riien 
ia  Eim  (1M6}.  The  KltiM  SdnJItu  ooauiu  valuable 
eiiilnnna  on  Paiacibuj  and  Bnina. 

■IGmHAX  (2(Tu>nu,  Ziiann),  u  otocuni  peopla  of 
antiquity.  They  are  vuiously  located  by  uicient  auihon. 
Auonling  to  Henxlotui  (v.  0),  tbey  dweil  bEyoad  th«  J>anube, 
and  thrii  fronlicn  citcndcd  alsioii  la  fu  u  tbe  Eoeti  on  the 
Adiiaiic.  1^11  hoises  (or  rather,  ponio)  oercsDaU,  oiihihaggy 
long  hale,  not  slconienoogfa  to  oiny  men,  but  vD7  ipeedy  when 

and,  accocding  to  their  tiwn  account,  weti  a  colony  of  the  Meda. 
Stnbo  (xi.  p.  510J,  who  places  them  neai  the  Caspian,  abo  Ipeaks 
of  their  panics,  and  attriLotca  to  them  Persian  custoiDS*  In 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv.  3»)  they  inhabit  the  shoies  of  the 
Euine,  B«t  far  Iiam  the  mouth  ti  Ihe  Danube. 

IT  Medic  ofiEin,  rcsaitkd 


[e  by  fierodotui 


i*  dnib^uITy  explained  by  f( 


otho*  European  tribes  ..   .„.-. 

stliin"-.  R.W,  Macan  (m  Herod,  v.  9) 

lo  a  coaluioo  with  <b(  Thradan  Maedi 

iraph  in  Kerodolui  be  Ecnuine,  tbe  Ligyes  who  Uved  above 
called  iriidcra  SipunM,  wWle  mdohb  the  pypriani  tbe  wonj 
"■pean."  TheiiinlUiilybetweeaSicytiEiaeuHlZHnmer iiol 
and  ii  hai  tM«i  nippoicd  that  they  *tn  Ibc  [onfuhcn 
■wdenippuei.  Asoidingiol.L.Myfei.tlieSin'aaiiafHEr 
were  "  a  people  widcl);  qir«d  in  Ihe  Dioubic  baiui  bi  the  jifa  a 
n.c.,"  pmbdbly  identical  vith  Ihe  Sequani.  and  connected  wi 
IrDn-vnrkini  culture  of  HallSait.  whidi  ptoduml  ■  narmv- 

E^^  ■'  in  CloiIKoJ  Kau<r.  fWmber  1908). 

IIKH,  a  member  of  the  Sikb  citlgion  in  India  (kc  Sikhisii]. 
The  notd  Sikh  liietally  tattia  "lewner,"  "  disdple,"  and  was 
the  name  given  by  the  fini  gutu  Nanak  la  bis  foUowtn.  The 
SiUu  ate  divided  into  two  clones,  Sahijdhaii  and  Kcsadhari 
The  fanner  were  to  named  from  living  at  ease  and  the  latter  from 
wealing  long  hair.  Both  obey  the  general  injunctions  of  the  Sikb 
gums,  but  the  Sahijdbari  Sikhs  have  not  accepted  Ibc  pahul 
«  baptism  of  Gum  Govind  Singh,  and  do  not  wear  the  distin- 
guishing habilimcnli  of  the  Kesadhari,  who  arc  tbe  bapiizcd 
Sikhs,  also  called  Singhs  or  lions.  Their  distinguishing  habiU- 
ments  are  long  hair  woQnd  round  a  Email  dagger  aruL  bcariog  a 
comb  inserted  in  it,  a  ttetl  bracelet  and  short  drawers.  Neither 
ihe  Sahiidhari  nor  the  Eesadhari  Sikhs  may  smoke  tobacco  or 
drink  wine.  Tbe  prohibition  of  wine  is,  however,  generally  dia- 
tegarded  except  by  very  orthodox  Sikhs. 

In  the  ceniu*  of  tjoi,  the  number  of  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab 
and  North- Watem  Province*  waa  returned  as  i,i]i>,987,  ebowing 
an  incrcue  of  139%  in  the  decade;  but  Ihetc  Ggutes  are  sot 
ahogethet  idiabk  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
SahijdbBii  from  the  Ktaadhari  Sikhs  and  both  from  the  Hindus. 
A  man  it  not  bora  a  Singh,  but  becomrsso  by  baptism,  the  water 
of  which  it  callad  tmrU  or  nccur.  It  ii  passible  that  nne  brother 
may  be  a  Hindu,  whila  tnothcr  is  a  true  Sikh. 

The  Sikhi  are  principally  drawn  from  the  Aroia,  Jat  and 
Ramgathia  tribes,  but  any  one  may  became  a  Sikh  by  accepting 
the  Sikh  ha^titai,  TheAroraaare  generally  nwrchinii  or  petty 
iktten.  The  Jala  are  agriculturists  vatioutly  described  as 
Scythian  imniignnli  and  as  detcindanU  of  Rajputs  vbo  immi- 
gnled  to  the  Punjab  from  central  India.  They  are  of  a  tougher 
thte  than  the  Atoras;  sturdy  and  self-reliant,  alow  10  ipeak  but 
qukk  lotlrike.   Hie  Ramgarhias  are  principally  mechanics. 

To  Ibe  temperament  ol  ttie  Jit,  the  Arora  and  the  Ramgarhia 
Sikh  add  the  atimului  ol  a  militant  religiaa.  The  Sikh  is  a 
Gghlhig  man,  and  his  bat  qualities  are  ibown  in  the  army, 
•rhicb  ia  his  natural  proftssiotL  Hardy,  brave  and  >ta«-vitted, 
obcdieiil  to  discipline,  attached  to  his  oBicen,  he  naket  the 
finttt  soldier  of  the  East.  In  victory  he  retains  hit  MeadinBS. 
[  his  post  rather  than  yitld. 


it  ia  to  be  earned.  Then  are  tarat  30,000  SIkht  in  Ibc  Iitdiaa 
army,  and  the  sect  is  cherished  by  the  military  sutbarilies.  who 
insist  00  all  recruits  taking  the  pakni  oi  Sikh  bcpliija.  Many 
Sikhs  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  native  tegimentt  of  east 
and  central  Africa  and  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan,  and  they 
compose  a  great  pan  nf  the  police  lorce  io  the  treaty  pons  of 
China.  (M.M.) 

EIKHISK,  a  religion  ol  India,  whose  foUowera  (Sikhs)  are 
principally  found  in  Ihe  Punjab,  United  Provinces,  Slnd,  Jammu 
and  Kashmir.  Sikhisn  was  founded  by  Nanak,  a  Kiiatri  by 
caste,  who  was  born  at  TUwandi  near  LJhore  in  *.d.  1460,  and 
after  travelling  and  preaching  I  hrougboui  a  great  pan  of  southern 
Asia  died  at  Kartaipur  in  Jullundur  in  1534.  He  was  succeeded 
by  nine  gurus,  great  teachers  or  head  prictlt,  wboM  dales  ue  a* 


..Nanak.     ,  1469-1 SM     1       (l.Har  Govind.  1606^1645 

1.  A>v>d     .     .  ■» 

rliSJ             7.  Har  Ral        .    l6is-l«6l 

3.  Ainar  Du    .    ISS 

-IiJ4             8.  Har  Kridian    l6il'lM« 

4.  Ham  Dai      .    1S7 
J.  Arjao  .  .     .  isa 

-1S»1             9-  Teg  Bahadur  16*4-16;} 
-i5o6     1      10.  Govind  Singh  l67S-17(d 

Nanak,  like  Buddh 

,  revolted  against  a  religion  overladen 

jal  .est  ikl  ions,  and  bolh  rthclled  agoinsl 

tbe  tyr«>ny  of  the  pt> 

Mthood.    The  tendency  of  each  religion 

was  to  quietism,  but 

iicir  separate  doaiinct  weie  largely  in- 

fluenced  by  the  sunou 

ndliigi  of  their  founders.    Buddha  lived 

in  the  centre  of  Hindu 

India  and  ainong  the  many  gods  of  ihe 

Biahmant.    These  he 

rejected,  he  knew  of  nought  else,  and  in 

his  Ui«>l.«ial  system 

there  was  found  no  pbce  for  divinity. 

Nanak  was  barn  in  the 

Isbm.    He  Uught  that  there  was  one 

God;  but  that  God  was 

neither  Allah  nor  Ram,  but  simply  Cod; 

tbe  special  god  of  the  Mahominedan,  nor  of  Ibe  Hindu, 
but  the  God  of  the  universe,  of  all  mankind  and  of  all  religions. 
Starting  from  the  unity  of  Cod,  Nanak  and  his  successors 
rejected  Ibe  idols  and  incarnations  of  Ibe  Hindus,  and  on  ihe 
ground  of  Ibc  equality  of  all  men  ii^jectcd  alw  the  system  ol 
caste.  The  doctrines  of  Sikhism  as  set  fotlhin  the  CronUCf.i.) 
aie  that  it  prohibits  idolaliy,  hypocrisy,  class  exclusvenesa, 

of  wine  and  other  intoxicants,  tobacco-smoking,  infanticide, 
slander  and  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  rivers  and  tanks  of  the 
Hindus;  and  it  inculcates  loyalty,  gratitude  for  all  favours 
received,  philanthropy,  justice^  impartiality,  truth,  honesty  and 
"   ■' -   '        '    '  -       ■■         upheld  by  Christianity. 


ly  dlffera  froi 


i  in  that 


mnisiigratian  of  Ihe  soul,  and  adopts  a  belief  in  predestination, 
ihich  is  univenal  in  (he  East. 

The  Sikh  religion  did  not  ttach  this  full  development  at  onc«, 
lor  was  the  lint  of  Ihe  gurus  even  the  hist  to  feel  dissatbfactioB 
irlth  tbe  existing  order  of  things.    Ideas  of  revolt  and 


may  be  for  centuries,  until  m 


there 


-e  Ihcit 


xedcdjesi 


in  bolder  than  S 
tpression;  and 


as  John  the  Bi. 

by  several  reformers,  whose  writings  are  incoiporaled  in  Ihe 
CrBB4k  itself.  Thechicf  of  these  refonneis  arc  Jaidev,  Romanand 
and  Kabir.  Jaidev  is  belter  known  as  the  author  of  the  Cilo- 
lobind,  which  was  translated  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  than  as  ■ 
religious  reformer;  but  in  the  .,lrf>  Crtt*lh  arc  found  Iwn  hymns 
of  his  In  the  Prakrit  language  of  the  time,  in  which  be  represents 
God  as  distinct  from  nature,  yet  everywhere  present.  He  taught 
at  tbe  end  of  the  nib  century  an-  'hat  the  practice  of  yog, 
sacrifices  and  austerities  waa  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
repetition  of  God's  name,  and  he  inculcated  ihe  wonhip  of  Cod 
oloq^  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  What  was  «otthy  of  wor^ip, 
he  said,  he  had  vonhippcd;  what  waa  worthy  of  trust  be  fiad 
trusted;  and  be  had  become  blended  with  God,  ol  water  blends 

Jaidev  was  succeeded  by  numerous  Hindu  sunls,  who  per- 
ceived that  the  lupetstitioos  of  Ibt  age  only  led  to  qHtilusl 
«.u  ill  .t^a...,  i.L  -,,.  uFu  ...  „L.  y^..  ,..„.^i  u_u  ,r.-^,    u. ,..—..     bliadnesi.     Of  these  taints  Ramanand  was  one  of  tbe  most 
•nt  heibows  a  decided  fondng)  tot  BMa^.WdwiUgQwherevet  1  ditlingiiiahcd.    He  lived  at  tbe  ei>il  <>{  tlie  iftli  an  " 
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tht  ijtb  ctnlurio,  ind  during  ■  vMt  (o  Bnats  ht  raxniiiced 
■omeoi  Ihe  »dil  and  OUIe  obM 

«d  tfacm  (nun  ill  mtikliant  hi 
Rdbir  ilnieuacRl  idolatry  nd 
the  rilualiitic  ptaciita  of  the  Hindia.  He  wu  born  it.D.  1398, 
uid  according  I«  Iha  kf^hd  ni  ifac  ion  of  1  virgin  midow,  u 
the  toult  of  a  pnypr  offend'  for  her  by  Runanuui  in  IgnoruHa 
of  hn  lUtua.    Tliua  It  wiH  b«  %eea  ihit  tbc  dociiinea  of  tliae 

Nuuk  wmu  lo  hkVB  bent  produced  by  the  same  cyclic  wavb 

of  relonpiTioii  as  lourlHn  yean  latn  gflve  Hanjh  Lutber  id 

Eunpe.     Hc'uught,  "Tlere  is  but  odd  God.  Ibe 

Immortal,  unborn  and  sHf-ellitanl,  gmt  and  bouoti- 
fni."  He  held  rhat  the  wnring  of  religious  garb,  priytng  and 
IHlctiriilg  penante  10  be  seen  of  men,  only  produced  hypocrisy, 
«nd  that  those  who  went  on  pilgrinuges  to  aacifd  ftlreania, 
though  they  might  fleaoM  their  bodies,  only  incnased  Ibcir 
.menial  Impurity.  He  pointed  out  that  God  "  before  all  lenpk* 
prefers  the  upright  heart  and  pure,"  and  must  be  worshipped  In 
qilTli  and  In  truth,  and'not  with  the  IdohiTous  aMenorin  of 
incense,  iwidal-wood  and  burnt-oHcringi.  He  abngited  caste 
distinctions,  and  taught  in  ti$4H«(ian  to  ancient  writings  that 
every  man  had  the  eternal  right  of  uanhiogiDr  divine  know- 
ledge and  woTshlpping  his  Creator.  This  doctrise  of  philosophic 
i|uietiim  was  common  to  hii  succescOTB,  until  In  the  time  of  the 
riitb  guru,  Hal-  Covind,  it  iru  found  neceKary  lo  support  the 
>qianta  eilsleBce  of  SEkhism  by  force  of  utni,  and  this  led  to  the 
nilitant  and  political  devdopment  of  (he  tenth  and  moat  penrer- 
fulofiheganB,GovindSiiigh.  TfaeSlUMolto-day,thouglttliey 
■U  derlra  primarily  from  Nanak,  are  only  rfcogniied  a*  Sloghi  or 
nat  Sikhs  v^md  tbcy  accept  the  doetriaes  and  piactioea  of  Guru 
Govind  Slngb. 

Nanak'asiKcenor,  Augad,  wu  bom  In  ji.e  i  $04  and  ditdhi  1  ni. 
He  abo  waaaKhatriiaBdwu  ehoaen  by  Guru  Nanak  I  d  preference 

toluBOWiJsona.  Thelegendafhiscluice  is  Ibac  Nanak 
y",(  with  hn  foUowen  wai  going  on  a  Journey,  when  they 
^^  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  man  lying  by  the  wayalde. 
Nanak  said,  "  Ve  who  Irusi  in  me  rat  of  this  food."  All 
hesttated  save  Angad  (or  own  body),  who  knell  and  nncoveied 
the  dead,  but,  b^nld,  the  corpie'bad  dliappearcd,  and  a  dish  of 
■send  (oixl  wa*  found  In  lis  plica.  The  gnm  embraced  his  faiib- 
fnl  foUowtr.  laying  that  he  was  as  hbn^f,  and  that  his  sj^t 
afaould  dwell  within  him.  Thenceforward  the  Sikbl  believe  the 
q>1rrl  of  Nanak  to  have  been  incarnate  In  each  succeeding 
guru.  Uttie  is  known  of  the  ministry  ol  Angad  eiceJH  that  ha 
comrnitted  to  writing  much  at  what  he  had  faaard  about  Guru 
Nan^  at  well  aa  tonM  dentionat  ohKrvatiou  ol  his  own.  which 
were  alierwards  inoorporated  in  the  Grantk. 

Angad.  like  hia  predeceisoi,  poaiponed  the  dofans  of  hti  own 
ions  to  the  gunisliip  to  those  of  Amsr  Das.  who  had  been  bli 

lalthful  servant.  Ainar  Das  ptcsched  the  docliine 
AmirDMM.  "^  forgiwnua  and  endurance,  upheld  Guru  Nanak"! 

abtogailon  of  caste  distinctions,  and  his  pracepis  were 
laipllcitly  followed  fay  hii  sutcessoia.    He  used  to  place    " 


Sikhs  and  V 


Every  Me  pntnh  d  loar  rules.  A 
Brahm  The  whole  world  Is  form 
Poller  bath  laahlan«l  It  ia  various 
IheStkhsolhlsbme  "Ilanyone 
bear  it  three  times  God  himseU  v 


t.  in  rows  ahd  .  _         , 

Is  the  practice  al  the  Hindus.  He  uid  "Let 
o(  hb  cute, -(or  this  pride  of  caste  resuiteth 
'     '    [iwelh  Bnbna  (God) 


who  dial h  fiom 


)4  alter  a  minislry  of  I* 


The  fomth  gam,  orlginatly  caBed  Jetha,  was  altiacted  lo  the 
third  gum  by  his  reputation  lor  sanctity.  He  became  the  servant 
of  Amar  Dai,  bdped  in  the  public  kitchen,  shampooed  ^^ 
hii  muter,  drew  water,  brought  firewood  from  the  2m  Osa. 
loreM,  and  helped  ta  the  eiavation  ol  a  well  which 
Amor  Daa  was  ranstmcting  at  GfnndwaL  Jetha  wai  of  such  a 
mild  temper  thai,  even  it  any  ooe  spoke  harshly  lo  Urn,  he  would 
oDdm  It  and  never  leialiaie.  He  heame  kiwwn  ai  Ram  Das, 
God's  slave;  and  on  annnntof  bia  i>iety  and  devo- 


ir Dasp 


m  Das  is  an 


but  no  particular  iniMMration  is  ascribed  to  fdm.  He  founded. 
however,  the  golden  tsnple  of  Amrilsar  in  aJ>.  1577,  which  has 
remained  ever  sitice  the  csitre  of  the  Sikh  religioiu  Minfaip. 
From  this  time  onward  the  office  of  guru  became  here^tavy,  hot 
the  practice  of  piimogeulluce  wu  Dot  followed,  each  guiQ 
selecting  the  relative  who  seemed  most  fitted  ta  succeed  him. 

Ram  Das  himself,  liDding  Us  ddest  son  Friihl  Chand  worldly 
and  disobedient,  and  hIa  lecood  unfitted  by  his  too  retiring 
dispcAJLion  for  the  duties  of  guru,  appointed  his  ^^ 
third  son,  Aijan,  to  succeed  hhn.   Wboi  Prithi  Oiand        ^Su. 

bound  on  Cora  Arjin's  head  in  token  ol  succcuSon  to  his  father, 
Arjan  meekly  handed  it  to  him,  withont,  however,  bestowing 
on  him  the  guruship.  The  Sikhs  themselvei  soon  revolted  againat 
theexaclionsof  IMthi  Chand,  andprayed  Arjan  ta  assert  himsdf 
else  the  seed  of  the  True  Name  wouU  pniih.  It  was  Gum 
Arjan  who  com]»lcd  the  CronM  or  Sikh  Bible,  out  of  hli  own  and 
hii  predeeesiore'compojit  ions.  On  this  account  he  was  accused  cf 
depodng  the  deitica  of  hia  country  and  substituting  for  them  a 
new  divinity,  but  be  was  acqaitied  by  the  tolerant  Akbar,  WbeD 
Aktiar,  however,  was  succeeiled  by  Jihaogir  the  gum  aided  the 
latter'iaDnKhnsruioeKapewiihagiliolmDney.  OnthlaacciwM 
his  properly  »-jis  conRsQited  to  the  stale,  and  be  was  thrown 
into  rigorous  Impifeonnlenl  and  tortured  10  death,  Arjan  aaw 
charly  that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  his  sect  without  lone 
of  artng,  and  one  of  bit  lait  injunctioaa  to  his  son  Har  Govind 

beat  of  his  ability.    This  was  ihe  (umiag-polnt  in  the  history  of 
the  Sikhi.     HllheiUh  they  had  been  merely  an  Inrigai"      ' 
cdigious  lect,  now,  stimulated  by  persecutWD,  they  b 
a  niHtant  and  polillcal  power,  inimical  M 
rufeia  ol  the  comtiy. 

When  Har  Govind  wu  histalled  aa  gum.  Bhai  Budha,  tlie  aged 
Sikh  who  performed  the  ceremony,  presented  him  with  a  lorlian 
and  a  necklace,  and  chiiged  him  lo  wear  and  prcaecve  ,^^_^ 
tbem  u  Ihe  fouBder  of  bis  religion  bad  done.  Gum  o^^mT 
Har  Govind  promptly  ordered  thai  tbe  articles  ihould 
be  relegated  to  bis  tteuary,  tbe  moaeum  of  the poiod.  Hesoid: 
"  My  necklace  shall  be  my  sword-bell,  and  my  turban  shall  be 
ardotited  with  a  royal  aigrette."  He  then  sent  fat  hia  bow, 
^vcr,  arrows,  shield  and  sword, -and  anayed  biniaellin  martial 
style. «  that,  aa  the  Sikh  chronidDr  atates,  hli  stdendour  ibone 
Uke  Ihe  un. 

The  first  lour  gurus  led  simple  ascetic  lives  snd  were  regardless 
of  ttordly  affaiia.  Guru  Ar^,  who  waa  in  charge  of  the  greal; 
Sikh  temple  at  Amritsar,  received  copious  offering  and  became 
a  man  oi  wealth  strd  influence,  while  the  sixth  guru  becsme  & 
miUtaiy  leader,  and  waa  frequently  at  warlare  with  the  Mogul 
autboriries.   Several  waniors  and  wrestlcra.  hearing  of  Gun  Har 

guard  Bfty'lwo  heroes  who  bumcd  for  Ihe  fny  Thb  famed 
the  nudeos  of  his  future  army.  Five  hundred  youths  then  came 
to  Um  for  enlistment  Irom  the.  Manjha,  Doab  and  Uolwa 
districts.  These  men  told  him  that  they  had  no  ofieting  to  make 
to  him  except  their  lives;  lor  pay  they  only  re<piired  instruction 
in  hii  religion,  and  they  professed  themselves  ready  to  die  in  hia 
service.  The  gura  gave  them  each  a  hone  and  five-weapons  ol 
•at,  and  gladly  eoUiled  thetn  in  his  army  In  a  shon  time, 
besides  men  who  required  regular  pay,  hordes  gathered  moid 
Che  gum  who  were  satisfied  with  two  meals  a  day  and  a  soit  of 
dothe*  evtiy  di  swothi.    IbefightiDC  sp^l .«(  t^  pcBpta 
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«ni  nHBoi  uul  MtkCcd  by  the  ii[JitLiu1  ud  miliary  Itxkr. 
Hu  Goviad  xu  b  hunter  uid  ttXa  of  flab,  ind  cncoungcd  hit 
(oIlDwen  Id  cmt  mtst  ■>  giviog  tbcm  ttccngth  ud  diribg. 
I(  is  largely  [0  this  practice  Ihat  the  Sikhs  owe  the  aupuioiilr 
o[  their  physique  over  liieic  suirouodiog  Hindu  neigbboun. 
Tb«  rtgil  ittiie  tbM  the  |uiu  idopted  and  ibe  umy  that  be 
maintnioed  weie  duly  reported  to  the  emperor  Jihingir. 

In  tbe  Anleiietrafky  of  JaiaHiir  it  is  itated  thai  tke  iiini 
was  impriMned  in  the  tortreiB  of  Gwalior,  with  a  view  to  the 
regllulion  ol  the  fine  inpoKd  dd  hi>  Eaiher  Guru  Aijas,  but  Ibe 
SiUii  believe  that  the  gum  became  a  voluntary  inmate  ol  the 
fortress  Ivith  the  4^}ect  of  obuining  seduftion  there  to  pray  for 
the  emperor  wlio  had  been  advised  to  that  efiecL  by  his  Hindu 
astrologers.  After  a  time  Jabangir  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Shah  Jaban,  with  whom  the  gum  was  consunlly  at  war.  On 
three  separate  occasions  alter  desperate  fighting  be  deleated  the 
royal  troops  sent  against  him-  Many  l^ends  art  toLd  of  his 
inilitaiy  prowess,  for  which  there  is  no  space  in  this  suminaty. 
The  gum  before  his  death  at  Kiralpur,  on  the  raargm  of  the 
Sutlej,  instmcted  his  gTandson  and  succeMor,  Gum  Hsr  Rsi,  to 
retain  two  thousand  two  hundred  mounted  soldietB  ever  with  him 

Uai  Ral  was  charged  with  [riendihip  for  Dan  Sbikofa.  (he  ion 
^^  of  Shah  Jihan,  and  alio  with  presfhing  a  rriigion 

^i     ""    distinct  from  Itlain.    He  was,  therefore,  summoned  to 
Delhi,  but  Instead  oE  going  himsdl  he  sent  his  son 
Ram  Rai  and  shortly  alterwards  died.   His  ministry  was  mUd  but 
won  him  genera]  respects 
The  ei^th  gum  was  the  second  son  of  Har  Rai,  but  he  (lied 

when  a  child  and  too  young  to  leave  any  mark  on 

laZu^    history.    His  elder  bnthti  Run  Rai  was  passed  over 

in  his  favour  asd  also  ia  favou  of  the  nut  gura  for 

having  altered  a  line  ol  the  Crauli  to  please  the  emperor 


u  with  Hai  Krialian,  the 


As  the  duect  line  of ' 
gumship  harked  back  at  this  point 

son  oi  Kir  Govind  and  uncle  of  Hsr  Rsi.  TegBahadur 
aZi^    **■  pi"  ^  death  for  refusal  to  embrace  Islam  by 

Aimogieb  io  «J).  1675,  It  is  of  him  that  the  legend 
Is  told  that  during  his  impcisonnient  in  Delhi  he  »u  accuied  by 
the  empeiDT  of  looking  towards  the  west  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
imperial  tenana.  The  gum  nplied.  "  Emperor  Auiingub,  I 
was  on  the  top  storey  of  my  prison',  but  I  was  not  looking  at  thy 
private  BpanmeniB  or  at  thy  queen's.  I  was  looking  in  the 
direnlotk  of  the  Europeans  who  are  coming  from  beyond  the  seas 
to  tear  down  thy  purdahs  and  dsmy  thine  empire."  Hits 
prophecy  became  the  battle.ciy  of  the  Sikha  In  the  assault  on 
Urihi  in  iS;?. 

T18  Bahadur  was  succeeded  by  the  tenth  and  moU  powMfol 
guru,  his  son  Govind  Singh;  and  it  wis  under  hitn  that  what 

had  sprung  into  existence  as  a  quielist  sect  of  a  purely 
g|[(^j  religious  nature,  and  had  become  a  military  society 
M(*.        for  sdlHirottction,  developed  into  a  national  movement 

which  was  to  rule  the  vhole  of  north>wcslem  India  and 
to  furnish  to  the  Btilish  arms  their  stoutest  aad  mrat  worthy 
opponents.  For  sonu  years  after  his  father  s  execution  Covind 
Singh,  then  known  ss  Gabind  Rai,  lived  in  retirement,  brooding 
over  Ihc  wrongs  of  his  people  and  the  persecutions  of  the  lanatical 
Aurangub.  He  felt  the  nrossity  for  a  larger  following  and  a 
stronger  organiiation,  and  [ollowing  the  example  of  his  Mahom- 
medan  enemies  used  his  religion  as  the  bisis  of  political  power. 
Emerging  from  bis  retirement  he  preached  the  Khalsa.  the 
"  pure."  and  it  .is  by  this  naine  bb  followers  are  now  kiiown. 
He,  Uke  his  predecessors,  openly  attacked  all  dbtinctkmi  of 
caste,  and  tau^t  the  equality  of  all  men  who  would  jaj!  him. 
and  he  joitltuied  a  onnwny  ol  initiation  n-iib  baptiunal  holy 
water  fay  which  all  night  enter  the  Sikh  fratemity. 

The  higher  castes  murmured,  and  many  of  them  left  him,  for 
be  tau^t  tbat  the  Brahmanical  threads  must  be  broken;  but 
the  lower  orders  re  joiced  ind  fiocked  in  numben  to  his  standard. 
TImk  be  inspired  with  miliiaiy  ardour  in  the  h^M  ol  wcial 
hndein  and  of  national  independence^   He  gave  thtm  oiaward 


signs  of  tbcii  tsith  ui  the  flvc  K'»— which  wni-nib«quentty  be 
eiplained— he  signified  the  miUlsty  nature  0[  their  calling  by  the 
title  of  "  Singh  "  or  "  lion  "  aifd  by  the  wearing  of  steel,  and  he 
strictly  prohibited  the  use  ol  tobacco,  llie  fidkniing  are  the 
main  points  of  his  teaching:  Sikhs  must  have  one  torn  of 
initiation,  sprinkling  of  water  by  five  of  (he  laithlul;  tliey  should 
woisblp  the  one  invisible  God  and  honour  the  memory  of  Guru 
Nsnak  and  his  successora;  their  watchword  should  be,  "  Sri  insk 
turn  ji  ka  tkalsa,  iri  atk  turn  ji  H  Joiak  "  (Khaba  of  Cod, 
victory  to  GodE).  but  they  should  revere  and  bow  to  nou^t 
visible  save  the  Gra*lli  SaM,  the  book  ol  their  belief ;  they  should 
occiiionatly  bathe  in  the  sacred  took  of  Amritsar;  their  locks 
should  remain  unsbotn,  and  they  should  name  themselves 
singhs  ot  lions.  Arms  should  dignify  their  person;  they  should 
ever  practise  their  use;  and  gtex  HFOvId  be  the  merit  of  those 
who  fought  in  the  van,  who  slew  the  enemies  ol  their  faith,  end 
who  despaired  not  although  ovoposKred  by  superior  numbes. 

The  religious  creed  of  Cum  Govisd  Singh  was  the  sante  ai 
that  of  Gum  Nanak:  the  God,  the  guni  and  the  Cranfii  ceraaintd 
unchanged.  But  while  Nanak  bad  substituted  holiness  of  [lie 
for  vain  ceremonial.  Guru  Covind  Singh  demanded  in  addiiioB 
brave  deeds  and  teaious  devotion  to  the  Sikh  cause  as  proof  at 
faith;  and  while  he  retained  his  predecesMits'  attitude  (awards 
the  Hindu  gods  and  wonhip  be  pleached  undying  hatned  to  the 
persecutors  of  bis  religion. 

During  the  spiritual  reign  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  (he  rdigioiis 
was  partially  eclipsed  by  the  mititaty  spirit.  The  Mahoramedans 
promptly  lesponded  to  the  chsllenge,  for  the  danger  wu  too 
serious  to  be  neglected;  the  Sikh  army  was  dispersed  and  two 
of  Cum  (3ovind  Singh's  sons  were  rniudeied  at  Sirhind  by  the 
governor  of  that  fortress,  and  his  mothetdiedof  grief  at  lite  crud 
death  of  her  grandchildren.  The  death  ol  the  emperor  Aurangteb 
brought  a  temporary  lull:  the  gum  assisted  Aunngieb'a  suc- 
cessor, Bahadur  Shah,  and  was  himself  not  long  after  assassnated 
atNanderinibeDeccan.  Asall thegum'ssottspredeceasedbim. 
and  as  he  w:ls  dis^jpoiotcd  in  his  envoy  Banda,  be  left  no  human 
succemr,  but  vested  the  gumship  in  the  CraMk  Sdiii  and 
his  sect.  No  l«fnal  alteiation  hss  been  made  in  the  Sikh  religion 
since  Cum  Govind  Singh  gave  it  his  military  oif^nfEotion, 
but  certain  ntodifiotions  have  token  place  as  the  result  of  time 
and  contact  with  Hinduism.  After  the  guru's  death  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  Sikhs  into  the  ruling  power  of  northem  India  until 
they  came  in  coUision  with  tbe  Sritfsh  arms  bdongi  to  the 
secular  history  of  the  Punjab  (t-i.) 

The  chief  ceremony  initiated  by  Gam  Govind  Sin^  was  the 
Khanda  ka  Pahul  or  baptism  by  the  sword.  This  baptisn  may 
not  be  conferred  until  theeandiiineluisreBched  an  age 

seven  years  being  filed  ss  the  earliest  age,  hut  it  is  aaaM. 
genetallydeferredunlilmanbood.  Fiveof iheinitiated 
must  be  present,  all  of  whom  should  be  learned  in  Ibe  faith. 
An  Indian  sweetmeat  is  stirred  up  in  water  with  a  two-edged 
sword  and  the  novice  tcp«Kts  afttr  the  officiant  the  articles  of  bis 
faith.  Someof  the  water  bsprinkledoB  him  five 'times.and  be 
drinks  <if  it  five  times  from  the  palms  of  his  hands;  he  then 
proooances  (he  Sikh  watchword  given  above  and  promises 
adherence  to  the  new  obliplions  he  has  contncted.  He  must 
from  that  date  wear  the  five  K's  and  add  the  word  lingh  to  his 
original  name.  The  five  K's  are  (i)  the  ktt  or  uncut  hair  of  (he 
whole  body,  (i)  Ibe  tocAi  or  short  drawersehding  above  the  knee, 
(j)  the  itnnior  iron  bangle,  U)  the  iblunifii  or  small  steel  dagger.(5) 
tbe  iHajifB  or  comb.  The  five  K's  and  the  other  esoteric  observ- 
ances of  the  Sikhs  mostly  had  a  uiiKuriaa  purpose.  Whea 
fighting  snu  a  part  of  the  Sikb's  duty,  long  hair  and  ina  rin^ 
coocealed  in  it  pratocied  his  bad  from  sword  cuts.  The  katUI 
or  drawers  fastened  by  a  waist -band  was  more  convenient  and 
suitable  for  warrion  than  the  insecurely  tied  MMi  of  the  Hindus 
or  the  Wmia  of  the  Mahommcdans.  So  also  the  Sikh's  physical 
streog^  was  increased  by  the  use  of  mut  ajld  avoidance  of 
tobacco.  Another  Sikh  ceremony  is  the  tttra  fardui  ar  cum- 
munioa  nude  of  butler,  Aonr  and  sugar,  and  (oosecnted  with 
The  comimmlcuits  sit  round,  and  the  ktr* 
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8r 


ho,  though  gcncnlly 


d,  thirdly. 


Titn  miy  be  lud  ta  bt  tlinc  dtgi 
obtervwice*  of  the  Skin.  Then  mty 
nilou  uch  u  the  Akilis, 
^f^  quite ilRtente,  liin  at  obscr 
JU^JJ^  Gum  Govuid  Singh,  lerondly,' the 
Singhi  who  observe  his  ordinuiccs,  sud 
tiou  of  cutting  the  biii  aiid  the  lue  of  lobacc 
IhoM  Slkhi  who  while  prolewng  devallon  lo  Ihe  teneti  ol  the 
gunu  lie  einost  indisiingitBliable  from  ordicary  Hindu  k 
TbeK  nre  lirgtly  Kuiikiianli  SiUu,  oi  foODiren  only  of  Cum 
Nuuh.  The  Nanskpinii  Silihi  do  not  wtti  the  hiir  bng,  nor 
Die  uy  ol  the  oulmrd  sjini  of  tbe  Sikhs,  [bough  they  rrverence 
tht  Craii(*5a*»  and  above  IB  the  memoTy  of  iheir  guru.  They 
■re  diMiogulahed  Inm  the  Hindni  by  no  outwud  sgo  eicepl 
■  ilight  laxity  !n  Ihe  matter  of  caMe  olncmnces. 

Sikhism  itlaincd  its  aniih  under  the  milituy  geniut  of 
Sanjit  SinEh  After  the  British  eoaqatsl  of  the  Punjab  the 
mililaiy  spirit  of  the  Sikha  remained  for  lonie  time  in  al^yance. 
Then  came  the  niutfny,  and  Sikhi  once  mora  •ere  lei^nUied  in 
DUmbcn  and  saved  India  for  the  Britiiih  croirn,  Poce  rtluracd, 
and  during  the  next  twenty  or  twenly-live  yrirs  Sikhism  reached 

regiuieni*  ol  the  lodfan  atray  end  farther  afield  has  largely 
revived  the  faiih.  The  cstabliahment  of  Singh  Sabhaa,  of  Sikh 
newspapers,  and  the  spread  of  education  have  largely  tended  In 
the  sane  direction,  hut  the  strict  ethical  code  of  Sikhism  and  Ih* 
number  oi  ila  obligatory  divine  services  have  caused  many  to 
fsUairay  from  Ihe  faith :  nor  does  the  austere  &lfh  ritual  nppeil 
to  women,  who  generally  prefer  Hinduism  with  its  picturesque 
material  worship  awl  the  brightnesc  of  its  innumerable  festivals. 
At  the  present  day  the  stronghold  of  Sikhism  still  rcmaiua  iba 
great  Fhulkbn  eutct  ol  Paiiala,  Nsbha  and  Jind  and  the 
■urrounding  districts  ol  Ludhiana,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  JuUuudur 
and  Cujianwala.  In  these  slate*  and  districts  are  recruited 
Ihe  sokiien  who  loim  raw  ol  the  main  bulnrka  of  tbe  Biilisb 
empire  in  India. 

Fnr  auihndtlps  see  Cuaniaghara,  Hiitcry  tj&e  SiHa;  Sr  Leiid 
n  Kuiil  Slut*  ("  Ruler*  of  India  "  lerie*.  Itai) ; 
k  cH  Sikki;  ird  tpccUlly  M.  Ma-^liffe.  Tit  Siili 
Rtliiin*:  Its  Curia,  Scaal  ffnjjiiji  aiul  AuJlwi  (6  volt.  r909).  and 
twoVlures  before  the  United  Service  Initiiution  of  India  on  "  The 
Sikh  Rtliiion  and  il:  Advantages  lo  the  State  "  and  "  llox  the  Gikhi 
became  a  Militant  Race."  (M.  M.} 

SIKH  WARS,  two  Indian  campaign*  fsoghl  between  the  Sikh* 
■lid  the  British,  which  renilted  in  the  ronqucsl  mi  anneiatioB 
ol  the  Funjab  [see  Punjae). 

Pint  Siti  War  (tS«i-«!).— The  Gnt  Sikh  War  was  brought 
about  by  tbe  insuberdinalion  of  the  Sikh  amy,  which  aftei  Ihe 
death  of  Rtnilt  Singh  btcirm  unconttellable  and  on  tbe  titb 
of  December  iS*s  crossed  the  Sutlcj,  and  virtually  declared 
war  upon  the  British.  Tbe  British  aulhoririE*  had  foreseen 
the  outbreak,  and  had  massed  tulSdcnt  troops  at  Fenueporc, 
Ludhiana  and  Umballa  to  protect  the  frontier,  but  not  to  oHer 
provocation.  So  complete  were  the  preparations  lor  advance 
that  on  the  nth,  the  day  aflec  the  Sikjia  croascd  the  Sutlcj, 
Sir  Hugh  Cough,  the  commander-in-chief,  marched  i6  m.  with 
the  I'mbaUa  lorce  to  Rajpura,  on  the  ijth  the  goveraor-genera), 
Sit  Henty  Hardinge,  declared  war,  and  by  tbe  iSih  the  whole 
army  had  marched  ijo  m.  to  Moodkee,  in  order  lo  protect 
Femcpore  liora  Ihe  Sikb  attack. 

Wearied  witb  their  long  march,  the  BHiiih  trosfie  were 
enjoying  a  rest,  whrn  Ihe  news  came  in  that  the  Sikhs  vere 
advandug  to  battle  at  four  o'clock  in  the  allemoon.  The 
British  had  some  lojxn  men,  and  tbe  Sikha  are  estimated 
by  some  aulboritie*  a*  kiw  as  io,doo  infaniry  witb  hoo 
cavalry  and  ii  guns.  The  bailie  opened  with  an  aniDeiy 
duel,  in  which  the  British  guns,  though  inferior  in  weight,  soon 
tiknced  the  enemy,  the  ^rd  Light  Dragoocis  dcbvered  a  brilliant 
ciiarga,  and  the  in^try  drove  Ihe  enemy  from  paatkm  afiet 
poaltloa  with  graal  *l*u(h(cr  and  ibe  toM  of 


Criffin,  Wntl 


After  the  battle  of  Moodkee  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  vohiDteeted 
to  serve  aa  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hugh  Gaugfa,  a  step 
wlilch  caused  some  confuuon  in  the  eunbig  batik).  -^^ 
At  4  A.M.  on  the  Silt  of  December  tbe  British  advanced  ^^T" 
from  Moodkee  to  aflnck  Iha  Sikh  entrenched  ramp 
under  the  command  of  LaI  Singta  it  Feroieshab,  otdei*  havinf 
been  sent  to  Sir  John  LittlDT,  In  roramand  at  Fercuepore,  to 
join  the  main  British  force.  At  ii  a-U.  the  Brfttsh  were  in  front 
of  tbe  Sikh  posiikm,  but  Sir  John  LitUei,  though  on  his  way, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  wished  to  attack  while 
there  was  plenty  of  dayligbt;  but  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  re- 
asserted bis  efva  aotborily  as  governor-general,  and  toibade 
the  aiuck  until  the  junction  with  Ulller  wa«  elTecled,  Tbe 
■my  then  matched  on  to  meet  Littler  and  the  battle  did  not 
begin  until  between  3.30  and  4  f.h.  Tbe  engagement  opened 
with  an  artillery  duel,  in  which  the  Brilisb  again  liikd  to  gain 
the  mastery  over  the  Sikhs.  The  infuntty,  thcrerorc,  advanced 
to  Ihe  altack,  but  the  Sikh  muskets  weie  as  good  aa  the  Biilish, 
and  fighllng  behind  cnlrenchments  they  «ete  a  mosr  lormidable 
foe.  Sir  John  lilller's  allaek  was  repulwd,  the  6ind  regbncnt 
losing  heavily  in  officers  and  men,  while  the  sepoya  failed  bo 
support  the  European  regiments.  But  tbe  Moodkee  font, 
undaunted,  attorned  and  captured  the  entrenchment,  though 
the  different  brigades  and  regiments  lost  position  and  became 
mixed  up  together  in  Ihe  darkness.  The  army  then  passed  Ihe 
night  on  the  Sikh  position,  while  tbe  Sikhs  prowkd  touDd 
keeping  up  an  incessant  £re.  In  the  morning  the  British  found 
that  they  bad  captured  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  wcra 
masters  of  the  whole  BeMj  but  at  that  moment  a  Ircah  Sikh 
army,  under  Tej  Singh,  came  up  to  the  asdstanre  of  Ihe  scattered 
fonxa  of  Lai  Singh,  Tbe  British  were  exhausted  with  their 
sleepless  night,  the  native  troops  were  shaken,  and  a  determined 
attack  by  this  fresh  army  might  have  won  tbe  day;  but  Tej 
Singh,  after  a  half-hearted  attack,  which  was  cepuljod,  marched 
■way,  whether  from  cowardice.  Incapacity  or  Iroasin,  and  left 
the  British  masters  of  the  position. 

After  the  battle  of  Feroieshah  tbe  Sikhs  tetiTtj  behind  the 
Sutlcj,  but  early  in  January  they  again  raided  across  Ihe  river 
near  Ludhiana,  am)  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  delBched  iu_^ 
to  pictecl  that  dty.  On  the  irst  of  January  he  was 
approaching  Ludhiana  when  be  fwmd  the  Sikhs  under  Runjoor 
Singh  in  an  entrenched  position  flankhig  his  line  of  march  at 
Budbowal.  Sir  Harry  Smith  passed  on  without  fighting  a  general 
action,  but  suffered  considerable  loss  in  men  and  baggage. 
After  receiving  reinforcement*  Sir  Hany  again  advanced  from 
Ludhiaiui  and  attacked  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal  on  the  i8lh  ol 
January.  An  attack  upon  the  Sikh  left  neai  the  village  of 
Aliwal  gave  Sic  Hatiy  the  key  of  the  position,  and  a  brilliant 
charge  by  Ibe  i6th  Lincera,  which  broke  ■  Sikh  iquare,  com- 
pleted their  demorabsalion.  Tlie  Sikhs  fled  in  confusion,  losing 
silly-seven  guns,  and  by  this  battle  wen;  eipelled  from  the 
south  ^de  of  iheSulleJ. 

Ever  since  Feroieshah  Sir  Hu^  Gough  bad  been  waiting 
to  receive  teinforccmcnti,  and  on  the  7lh  of  February  his  siece 
train  arrived,  white  on  the  following  day  Sir  Harry    ^^^^ 

Smith's  force  returned  lo  camp.     On  the  lOlh  of     

February  Sir  Hugh  attacked  the  Sikhs,  who  occulted  a  strong 
entrenched  position  in  a  bend  of  the  Sutlcj.  After  two  hours' 
eanoonadfng,  the  infantry  attack  commenced  at  q  a.k.  The 
■dnoce  ol  Ihe  first  brigade  was  not  immediately  lucceaslnl, 
hut  tbe  second  brigade  following  on  tarried  the  enlrenehmenla. 
The  cavalry  then  charged  down  the  Sikh  lines  from  right  to  left 
and  completed  the  victory  The  Sikhs,  with  the  river  behind 
them,  suffered  terrible  carnage,  and  are  computed  to  have  lost 
10,000  men  and  67  guns.  The  British  losses  throughout  the 
campaign  were  considerably  heavier  than  was  usual  In  Indian 
warfare:  but  this  was  partly  due  to  the  fart  thai  the  Sikh*  were 
the  best  natural  fighleis  in  India,  and  partly  to  the  Uck  Ol 
'*«  KIndostani  sepoys.    Alter  the  batik  of  Sobcaoa 
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vktTC  the  tmty  o(  lahom 


tbe  Britiib  cdvuctd 

m*  ilgiied  on  Uw  nth  of  Match. 

Stroni  SiUi  War  CiS<a-fS«).— FoilwojoujafKithetatile 
«f  SobnoD  the  Punjab  ronaincd  a  British  protoctmtc,  with 
^  HAiiy  LawTencG  umidentihut  liie  SijLh^  nwn  uacunviDcod 
o[  their  milituy  inferiohlyi  Ibe  Rani  Jindui  ud  tur  mioistcn 
WETC  coDstuitiy  intiisiuDg  to  itcover  their  pova,  Mud  a  fuctbfr 
t-nal  o[  stKngth  was  incvitibls.  TlieoulbRakcuiieit  MulUn, 
where  on  Iha  2olh  ol  April  1S4S  the  tioojis  of  the  Dcvaa 
Mulnj  broke  out  uhI  attacked  two  Britiib  ofbcen,  Mr  Vus 
Agnew  uid  Lieutonaot  Anderson,  cventaiUy  murdcrins  Ibcm. 

Sir  HeDi>  LawrcDce's  auistut  in  the  DenjiO,  advuced  upon 
MulUn  with  a  loroo  of  levies  drawn  (lom  the  Pathui  tribes  ot 
the  frontier;  but  he  wh3  not  atron£  enoufih  to  do  mon  than  keep 
the  enemy  in  check  until  Multin  nai  Lnvistcii  by  >  Bombi^ 
coJumn  undn  General  Whiih.    In  the  aicantime  Edwaido 

Loid  Gwigh,  u  he  hid  now  bcrome,  dccidnl  on  aCDld«si«Hi 
cmmpaign,  on  the  giound  that,  U  the  Sikh  fovernmcnt  at  LAhoro 
joined  in  the  riiine,  the  BriU'di  would  lequile  all  tbcil  availaUe 
■treii«tli  to  lupptcss  it.  Multan  was  invested  on  the  iSth  ut 
August  by  General  Whiih  in  conjunction  with  the  Sikh  general 
Sherc  Singh;  but  during  the  course  ot  the  licgt  Sheie  Singh 
deserted  and  joined  tlw  rebels,  thus  turning  the  risog  into  a 
national  war.  The  siege  of  Multan  wni  temporirily  abtjidaaoil, 
hut  was  reeumed  in  November,  when  Lord  Gough'snuin  advance 
had  begun.  andMulraj  surrendered  on  the  land  of  January.  In 
the  meantime  Lord  Gough  had  collected  his  army  and  stoFO, 
and  on  the  9th  ol  Kovembcr  (Tossed  the  Sutlej. 

On  the  3ind  of  November  there  was  a  cavalry  iklrniish  at 
Ranuugar,  In  which  General  Cureton  and  Colonel  Havelock  wer« 

killed.  For  a  month  after  this  Lord  Gough  remained 
^^^^         inactive,  waiting  to  be  reinforced  by  General  Whish 

from  Multan;  hut  at  last  he  decided  to  advanco 
iritbout  General  Whish,  and  fought  tbe  battle  of  Chillianwalla 
on  the  ijih  of  January  1S41}.  lArd  Gougb  bad  intended  to 
encamp  lor  Che  nifht ;  but  the  Sikh  guns  opening  £n  levealed 
the  (act  that  their  army  had  advanced  out  of  its  ialioicbnicnts, 
and  Lord  Gough  decided  ro  aei^e  tbe  opportunity  und  4tt»dc 
at  once.  An  hour's  aniliery  duel  showed  that  the  SilUis  had  the 
advantage  both  in  position  and  guns,  and  the  infaotry  advance 
commenced  at  three  o'docl:  io  the  af  teraDon.  Tbe  battle  resulted 
in  great  loss  la  the  European  regiments,  the  i^tb  loting  all  its 
DlEcersinafcwminuiis,  wbilethetDtaJ  loss  in  kilted  and  wtntnded 
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n  of  the  whole  of  the  Sikh  line.  Lord  Cough  lubae- 
quently  retired  to  the  vUlage  of  Chilliajiwaila.  and  the  Sikhi 
returned  and  carried  ofl  their  guns.  After  the  battle  Lord  Gough 
received  an  ovation  from  his  troops,  but  his  losses  were  thought 
escessivc  by  the  public  in  England  and  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  Sir  Charies  l^apier  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede him.  Belotc,  however,  the  latter  had  time  to  reach  India, 
the  crowning  victory  of  Gujmt  had  been  fought  and  won. 

Alter  the  fall  ol  Multan  General  Whish  marched  to joinLord 
Gough,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was  effected  on  the 
■  i._j_  i8th  of  February.  In  the  meantime  the  Sikhs  had 
withdrawn  from  Ihiar  strong  inlrenchmenlsat  Bussool, 
nHng  to  want  of  pravisians,  and  marched  to  Gujnt,  which  Lord 
Gough  considered  >  (avDunble  position  for  attacking  them. 
By  a  series  ol  short  inarcbci  he  prepared  the  way  lor  hii  "  last 
uid  best  battle."  In  this  engagement,  for  the  first  time  in  either 
of  the  Sikh  wars,  tbe  British  had  the  superiority  io  artillery,  in 
addition  to  a  picked  lorce  ol  14,000  men.  The  battle  began  nn 
the  mDming  o£  the  a  1st  of  Febniaiy  with  two  and  a  half  hours' 
artillery  Ere,  whicb  was  ovcrwbdmingly  irt  favour  of  the  British, 
At  11.30  AM.  Lord  Gough  orden^  a  general  advance  covered 
by  the  artillery,  and  an  hour  and  a  h^  later  the  Brilish  were 
in  possession  of  the  town  ol  Gujrat,  of  the  Sikh  camp,  and  ol  the 
onemy's  artillery  and  baggage,  and  the  cavalry  were  in  lull 
Ounuit  on  both  flanks.  In  this  battle  the  Brilish  only  hat  96 
'Ued  and  ;oo  wounded,  white  tbo  Sikh  Ion  was  enormous,  in 


(uldition  to  6t  guns.    Hits  dedtiTe  victory  aided  the  war.    On 

tlic  tub  of  March  the  Si£h  kadcrs  surmdeied  at  disoccioa, 
and  the  Punj.ih  was  anneaed  to  British  India. 

See  Sir  Charies  Goneh  and  A.  D.  Innet.  He  SOki  udtk  SiU 
K'iiri(id87Ji  andK-S.  Raiu  Af' ^aif  (Tenipriitiu s/ ^iiuiHl  Ceifk 
(i90i). 

SIKRIK,  caUcd  by  Tibetans  Dcjimt  i"  ^  "ce  country  "), 
a  pratecled  state  of  India,  situated  in  the  eastern  Himalaya, 
between  ij'  5'  and  aS"  9'  N.  and  between  87°  jo'  and  S?"  56'  E. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  aSiS  sq.  m.  ol  wbat  may  be  brieSy 
described  as  thr  cotchmeot  basio  ol  the  headwaters  ol  the  rivers 
TisU  anil  Raogit.  On  the  S.  and  S  E.,  branches  of  these  rivets 
form  tlic  boundary  bctwocn  Sikkim  and  British  India,  while 
aa  the  W.,  N.  and  N.E.  Sikkim  is  sepuated  from  Nepal,  Tibet 

in  KinchinjuEigaand  forma  kind  of  horse-shoe,  whence  dcpendcitt 
spurs  project  southwards,  gradu.-dly  contracting  and  Icaacninf 
in  height  until  they  teach  the  junction  ol  the  Kanglt  and  the 
Tista.  Thus  the  country  is  split  up  into  a  succession  of  deep 
Louuted  by  open  plateaus  cut  o£[  from  one  another 
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uthcm  extremity 
o  lO.oooor  iS,ooo  f t.  on  the  north.  The  main  Irade-passea  ini<^ 
fibet,  such  as  the  Jelcp  (i4,Sco},  Chola  (14.550).  "-A  Kai«ia-1> 
.16,000),  ace  not  nearly  so  high  as  in  the  western  Bimalayi, 
vhile  those  ioto  Nepal  are  lew  than  ti.ooofL 
Fiij%Kal  AoAinf.— Small  though  the  country  it,  a  wide  variatioa 


InB  (mm  1000  10  jooo  ft.  above  tea-level 
■one;  thence  to  11,000  ft.,  (he  upper  li 

temperate;  and  above,  to  the  line  of  pcqwiuai  snow,  inc  a*pui«. 
Down  to  about  18S0  Skldm  was  coveied  wUb  denie  foresih  only 
interrupted  where  village  clearances  had  bared  the  slopea  for  agri- 
eullure,  hut  a1  the  present  time  tiiia  deBcripiion  don  nor  appJy  bekiw 
teoo  ([.,  the  upper  tiiaii  at  which  maize  riperi;  for  hen.  owing  is 
Increuo  of  pepolation  (particulariy  ih*  inmjjgiatioo  of  Nepakee 
■ellknl.abnoUevefy  auitableipol  hs*  been  dared  for  cultivation. 
The  ecnberance  o(  its  flora  may  be  Imagined  when  It  b  considettd 
~  '    ~      *  *  *    ttseompriseHnne4000iperlMilhenat« 

etho'staenucoilua^i 

types  of  eveiy  lloii  from  the 
Liupw:*  uf  hue  ijufn,  anu  inuiMLMjr  iio  Other  counity  of  equal  OT  larger 
enent  can  present  such  inniute  variety,    p--— — ^■--  -■■ — -■  --■■ 

comprlie  about  60a  spedes,  while  nwhs  1 

Blidii  are  profusely  icpresented,  numbering  between  too  and  60a 
. — !_.     . iI«,^diemon^ii;ierearing  ate  thc^snow  leopard 


lOT^at&us  bubBlip\ 


profuse;  in  fact  SiUcim  ci 

illei'flics  abound  aiul 
ibering  betweei 

.. J /ipwi),  the  mu'lt 

ipjiii/ifaj)  and  lim  cpsriciaf  roat  antelope  (Krmo 
Id  CnMi  Ctrdl}.  CoppernndlimealetlRcliefin 
orired  in  Sikldrn.  but  they  are  of  little  cooifftrcial  value  at  ipresent. 
Gmtnment  and^  p0f (JafMiL-^The  population  is  cuentiaJly  agri- 

iwn>  or  villages,  and  the  only  conecllon  of  houn,  outside  the  Laches 
ad  Laehungvallcn.aretherewihaT  haveaptnrwupmindcountiy 
larket^placcs,  such  as  Rhenock,  Drkkeling  and  Caivtok;  but  in  the 
uvc-mentioned  vallpys  the  inhaluiantfl,  who  are  Bhulaime  id 
rigin  and  hndsmen  in  owupalioo.  have  large  clutters  ot  welt-buill 
Msea  at  various  alritudes  up  the  va!^ey^  which  they  occupy.  In 
itation  according  to  (he  seaflon  of  the  year. 
The  seat  of  government,  or  in  other  words  the  palan  d  the  raja, 

—  ' —  "-■'-■ ■— -  when  that  ntace  was  lakes 

■  jniat  Tumloi^. 
ib^diary 


estroyed  by  the  Gurltbas,  a  new  pafa 

to  the  eastern  and  Tibetan  houBdaiy,  t 

urnmer  (Hidence  was  creceed  on  lb*  other  side  of  die  Cbola 


'.  Chumbi.  in  the  Am- 
nd  hjs  court  irmain  in  Cbe  more  op 
he  British  potiUcal  oAicer  and  a  sma 

The  Sm  regular  centui  of  SikUm.  Ii 


The  Lepcha 


S 

ntiy  at  Cangtek,  where 

chmeiK  of  ohJivc  troops 

retnrrwd  the  bopubtion 
nnng  an  appareni  locreaie  at  iwBriy  twolold  in  the 
the  total,  &5%  were  HJudui  and  3.^1%  BuddbislL 

supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  numtjered 
He  no  less  (ban  >t,000  were  immiBranil  from  Nepal, 
il^ion  is  BuddUnn  a*  pnctiied  in  Tibet,  but  is  not 
F  pnrlieulaTnctt  a^Qeanoiis  the  belMOgmMianopB. 
mallmanncf  ofrditiaiMeuliicaabcfowidl,    Educa- 

ebb,  though  the  aianauerias  era  suuioHid  to  maintain 
ilasionarT  enterprlae  has  cafablished  othcn. 
■  ""iBmha; increased  andwr Brirttfl  giilifanee * 


SILA— SILENUS 


wm  H  [^pdiat,  probsbLy  m  tribe  ^  Ind^ 
:  nil  wBoi  or  bo«  tbvr  miclatcd  to  Stiddni  is  un- 
0wn,  Thefetgninifaniiiy,  h<>wBww,iiTMtin,andcl»iii»dMccnt 
unoneadheCyilpoaarpimaiiiicaofauuniaiiimllbtti  tbrir 
vxatott  ill  ODurw  of  aeveni  gmrarioni  fnnd  Ibor  ww  irwtvBTdA 
kLhuaandSaleyBfind  thencvdowiittoAmHiiaQfaiivmAeyf  fiiuJFy, 
bant  tbe  yvar  ite4p  Pcqcbov  NvD^rst  «■«  baca  it  GuiftoVp  ti^j 
1 1641.  with  1h«udof  Lhi'taviLwiiBmiid  twoothfrfvwtfDf  thr 
luk-pi  or  Rtd-hil  net  of  Tibet,  ovnane  tbe  Lepdn  dbMt.  vho 
ad  ben  wArridzunoflf  tJieraidvee,  otibliibed  &  htm  fwenuntnt 
nd  iDCniduced  Buddhin  Lamaiii  me  ■  eute  retig^q.  Hii  ton, 
chhuw  Nuayt^  very  bmiv  extended  bk  kbwddm,  but  much  ot  it 
a>  [<«  in  the  HKceediot  rewn  of  Chik-d(vN*nirg«  (i7oa-i7iT), 
ho  i>  cmlitsd  with  havui{  daifatii  tbe  alphibet  M*  in  ueuunE 

IntKebcfiiuiiniaf  iha  iSlh  Deuuiy  Blimu  arainiinited  ■  Urge 
rut  o\  country  on  tut  au.    Beiwun  iiTfi  and  1792  SikUm  wu 

riven  out  o[  pari  ol  thor  ninqueBiB  by  theChinncio  t79i;  but  it 
«a  not  until  tSl6  tlut  the  bulk  of  wbai  ii  known  to  ua  u  Sikkim 
_.  «.««<  hv  .h>  Rriiiih.  .t»r  tki  defeat  of  the  NrpaJeK  by 
Dvjt^in?  iraa  ceded  by 
r»Lim^  the  erliale  of  Lbc 


iii..'(Tar»i)  and  the  outer  hillt 
dinjurict.  lniB6iaBritbhfoi 
fining  iood  telalioiu.   The  raja 

Ect  *  Ion  wltbin  liihi  of  Dujecli 
m.  which' drovi 


•1^  timer-lib^ 
ir  monthiof  luelesn 


Ih  China 


■uided  by  ■  I 
upuitiihedi... 
Since  11J04  politi 


■c  Jclcp  pate,  fi 
jO.  whereby  Ihe  E 
•  >ckDowWdnd  and  the  bDUHbry 
ided  ■  Hipprcmental  aeneibeat  re 
.era.  which  waa  Ajgned  in  1893. 
hai  been  corducicd  by  the  mat 
en  or  eight  p{  hia  hBdinff  nbjecti 


d>  ■>(  the  Vkcn»F. 
'  '  It  of  SUktm  (DeSonf-Cyalpo] : 
-r J  Namev*  I1670-1700), 


Kajai  of  Sitlctm  IUfjoi 
I67D).  Teniunf  Njungy^  1 

1780)!  Tmtinj   Namjy*   ( 
iseil,  SiUiyonJ  NwniytO 


i)»  Sikhyonc 


r  J.  W.  Edgar,  Rtforl 
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lit  Tibeun  FrimI 
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le  Creek  period,  and  then 


._  ...    The  name  „ 

bably  beloilged  10  a  larger  eilcnsion  ol  le 

In  ancient  1ime»  these  mountains  supplied  limber  to  it 

for  bhipbuilding,  ihe  forests  have  given  way  to  paj 

some  oitcnt;  bul  a  part  ol  Ibem,  which  belongs  to  the 

tnainlaincd.     Geologically  these  mounlains,  which  n 


ol  Lhc 
until  the  Utc  sprinfl. 


Italian  peninsula;  their  culminati 
(6jJo  It.),  and  \hcy  are  not  free 
Thty  arc  very  inrcly  explored  by  iraveiiers- 

SILANIOH,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  4lh  century  B.c  Itc  wa: 
noted  as  a  pon  rait -sculptor.  Of  two  of  hii  worlis.  his  heads  ol 
Pbto  and  ol  Sappho,  we  possess  what  seem  to  be  copies.  Doth 
are  of  simple  ideal  type,  the  latter  of  eoutse  not  strictly  a  portrait, 
since  Sappho  lived  bcFore  the  age  of  portraits.  The  best  copy  of 
the  Plalo  i!  in  Ihe  Vatican. 

SILAS  (II.  A.D.  50),  early  Chrfstian  prophet  and  mission.try, 
was  the  companion  of  St  Paul  on  the  second  journey,  when  be 
look  the  place  formerly  held  by  Bamabos.  The  tour  included 
S.  Calatia,  Trois,  Philippi  (where  he  »is  imprirfincd),  Thei- 
nlonica  and  Bcroca,  where  Silas  was  left  with  Timoihy,  ihou^ 


IRJoil 


d  Paul  at  Coiinlh. 
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inedagaiain>Coc.Li4,and  the  beam  and 
unauuensuoi  1  reiei(ice  v.  la).  It  is  posiible,  indeed,  that  ha 
has  an  even  closer  connecon  with  ibis  letter,  and  aorae  icholan 
(e.g.  R.  Scott  in  Tkt  Paidiiu  EHnUi.  190a)  are  inclined  to  give 
him  a  promioint  place  among  tbe  wiil«i  of  the  New  TesUoicDC. 
He  waa  of  Jewish  birth  and  probably  alio  a  Roman  citizen. 

BILAV,  a  town  of  tbe  province  of  Negros  Ocddenlal,  island  of 
Negroe,  Philippine  Islands,  on  t^  N.W.  coast,  about  lo  tn.  N. 
<A  Bacolod,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Fop.  (igo^,  afler  the 
aoneulion  ol  Guimbalon  and  a  portion  of  Eustaquia  Lopez) 
iifioa.  Thcae  are  more  than  ^ty  banios  or  villages  in  the  town 
aud  tbe  lacgest  of  these  had,  in  1903,  3834  iohabiianis.  Tbe 
language  is  Visayan.  There  is  a  CDosideiible  coasting  trade, 
sugar,  brought  by  atcamway  from  neighbouring  towns,  ii  shipped 
from  bete,  and  the  cultivati  ' 
dustiy;  Indian  com,  tobacco,  hemp,  o 

■UCHAR,  a  tosn  of  British  India,  in  the  Cachar  district  ol 
EWtsn  Bengal  and  Assam,  of  which  ii  b  the  beadfTuaitere, 
Pop,  (11)01)  gis6.  It  is  sluated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Barak,  with  a  llalion  on  Ihe  Assam-Bengal  railway,  ayi  m. 
N.  of  ChJttagtKig.  Sikhar  is  the  centre  of  an  important  tea 
lodmtry,  and  the  headquaitert  of  tbe  volunteer  corps  known 
as  the  Surma  Valley  Light  Horse. 

IILCHESTER,  a  pariah  in  the  north  of  Hampshire.  England, 
about  10  m.  S.  of  Rending,  containing  tbe  sile  ol  the  Romano- 
Britah  town  CaUeva  Attebatom.  This  aite  has  been  lately 
eiploied  (iS90-i«09)  and  tbe  Kbolc  plan  of  Ibe  ancient  town 
within  the  walls  recovered;  unfortunately  the  eicavaiora  had 
to  abandon  iheii  task  before  the  lubuibs,  cemeleriet  and  what- 
ever else  may  lie  onlside  the  walls  have  been  eumined.  The 
results  are  published  In  Artiawloiia,  the  oSdal  organ  of  Ihe 
London  Society  of  Antiquaries  (tee  Bbitain;   Kiman).    As  the 

but  ilie  niiu  of  Ibe  town  hill,  whkh  have  been  famous  since  ihe 
nth  century,  slill  remain.  The  smaller  and  movable  objects 
found  in  the  eicarations  have  been  deposited  by  the  duke  ol 
Wellington,  owner  of  Ihe  sile  of  Callevs,  in  the  Reading  museum. 
SILSHUI,  a  primitive  Phrygiaii  deity  of  woodtlnd  springs, 

Maisyas,  He  also  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but,  like 
Proleus,  would  only  impart  information  on  compulsion;  when 
suiptiscd  in  a  dtunlieo  sleep,  he  could  be  bound  with  chains 
ol  flowers,  and  forced  to  prophesy  and  sing  (Virgil.  Ed.  vi.,  where 
he  0va  an  account  ol  the  crealion  of  ihe  world;  cf.  Aelian, 
Var.  kill.  iii.  iB).  In  Creek  mythology  he  is  the  son  ol  Hermes 
(or  Pan)  and  a  nymph.  He  ft  Ihe  constant  companion  of 
Dionysus,  whom  bewaasaidlohave  instructed  in  the  cultivation 
of  Ibe  vine  and  the  keeping  of  bees.  He  fought  by  his  side  in  the 
war  agdnsl  the  gbnts  and  was  his  companion  in  his  travels 
and  advcniurcs.  The  story  ol  Silenus  naa  often  Ihe  subject  of 
Aihcnian  saiytic  drama,  Jusl  as  there  were  luppoMd  lo  be 
several  Pans  and  Fauna,  90  there  were  muiy  Silcfluscs,  whoae 
father  was  called  f^pposilenuj  ("  Daddy  Silenus  ").  represented 
as  tomplclcly  covered  with  hair  and  rooro  animal  in  appearance. 
The  usual  atiiibules  of  Silenus  were  the  nHiie-skin  (from  uliich 
he  is  iBsepataUc),  a  crown  of  ivy.  the  Baccliiclhynus.  the  ass, 
and  sometimes  Ihe  panther,  in  art  ho  generally  appears  as  a 
little  pot-bcUicd  old  man.  with  a  snub  nose  and  a  bsid  heid. 
tiding  on  an  ass  and  supported  by  satyrs;  or  he  ii  dipicLed 
lyin^  askep  on  his  w^ne^kin.  which  ho  sometime*  bestrides. 
A  more  dignilied  lype  is  the  Vatican  statue  of  Silenui  (anying 
Iheinlanl  Dionysus.and  (he  marble  group  from  tbe  villa  Borghcse 
in  I  lie  Louvre. 

Sw  Pirlier-Robert,  C'itrH$tIit  Uyl&iJorii  (1844).  pp.  7»9-;js; 
Talfourd  Ely. "  ACyprian  Terracorra."  in  iTH.4rciiu«j0|E<ii/ JoNra«f 
(i»0M:    A.  Baune&itr.  Pmtuf^r  ia  Unatukm  .tTwiuxi,  iii. 
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SILESIA 


■ILBnA.theBuiwoE>di>trictiDtlieeuti>f£arape,tbe  greiMr 

put  gl  which  is  inrhidcd  in  \bt  Gmnui  empire  And  it  known  u 
Gcrmu  Siiaa.  A  imaller  put,  oUhI  Aiuliiu  SiloU,  ii 
iodnded  in  tbeemplR  of  AustrU-UuDSuy. 

Ctrman  SiUiia. 
Otnata  Silnii  b  bounded  by  Bnndcoburi,  Pdkb,  RubIu 
Fotud,  Galicii,  Aiutrlu  StlHii,  Monvia.  BeliHnin  and  the 
kingdom  and  provinre  of  SaAmy.  Boidca  the  bulli  at  ibe  old 
duchy  of  Silcua.  il  compriia  the  countahip  al  Glati,  a  [ngment 
ol  the  Neiunark,  and  pad  <A  Uppa  Luaatia,  laiten  [nun  ibc 
kingdom  ol  SaJiony  in  iSij,  The  province,  whidi  faai  an  ana 
of  15,576  sq.  m.  and  ii  the  largst  in  Prutua,  it  divided  into  Ihree 
(overnmenlal  dictticu,  those  of  LicgniU  and  Bmlau  cotnprisinl 
lower  Silesia,  and  of  Oppein  taking  b  the  peater  pan  of  maun- 
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10  1%  hy  jmiure  and  1 
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hxuthhI  by  arable  land, 
,  J9%byto™ta  The 
Lly  Rood,  and  the  dutnci 
>»0%ciJ  thcKirlacei. 


•omeliiDe*  in  Quantity  enough  for  exponation.  F 
[RqiMBt  crop  in  the  hilly  difliicti.  and  lugar'bectt  a 
larfe  artaa.  Tobacco,  oil-ieeda.  chicory  and  hopa 
■pcei6ed.  while  a  lillle  iriDe,  oC  an  inferior  quality.  i>  | 
CrUnbetT.  Mulbeny  treei  lor  lilk-culture  have  bei 
and  thrive  fairly.  Lane  eMatea  are  the  rule  in  Siksa 
a  third  ol  the  laad  ii  in  Ihe  haodi  d  owner*  paw 


KOoi^Aatw  and 
lexSk 


ihrer  Li  flsuiccedt  ooneeteolau,  anenie,  the  rarer  Detal  cadwian. 

no.  jaapert.  afUet  and  amnhyata.     The  province  "-ttina 

itxiy  an^  aalt  or  brine  aprinfi,  but  there  are  wcJI-knom  puBnl 

inn  at  wanahniDru  Satahrunn  and  aeverai  other  places 

k  bwy  manutaetvtlat  activity  haa  loof  been  uotlad  with  the 

■ndenrouDd  induxrfaa  ol  SUbbb.  aad  th*  provinee  io  tbii  reapcct 

ia  hardly  BceUed  by  wy  other  piut  ol  EVina.    Ob  tl 

l^tiwwitl  the  worlwn  and  MndtiaBof  naub  ia  the 

indutry.  and  in  the  nd^boudioodoi  BetRhen.  KOn 

Gkiwita  them  ia  an  almaM  tndkai  ii»  1 1  liiiiii  ol  iroc 

foundries  Bachine-flbopa  and  the  like.   At  the  foot  of  . „ 

birae,  and  akM|;  the  tontherD  tnonntain  tine  genorally,  the  1 
induairiei  pirvuL  Weavinf  haa  been  praciued  ia  SOeu. 
laifEicsk,  dncrtbe  14th  century;  and  Sfleiiin  Kneo  ttill  oainuini 
its  Evputation,  iboufh  the  coiHlitiona  of  production  have  (Tcatly 
changed-  Cotton  and  wnotkn  tooda  ol  all  kindi  are  ahe  inade  in 
large  quantitie*.  and  anuniE  the  other  indutcrialproducti  arc  bcetrODt 
unr,  a^arita,  chemicaia,  tobacco^  etareh,  paper,  poctcry.  and 
"  Bdiemian  alaia."  Lace  aooewhat  reaembbng  thai  ol  Bnuaeli. 
■•madebytGe^iloinenoflheaiDuniaioouadiitncta.  The  trade  o( 
Sibna  il  icafTxly  to  eaieniive  aa  ought  be  expected  from  iti  ini' 
poriani  [nduitrul  activiEy,  On  the  c««t  it  it  hampered  by  the 
rtriqgent  r^ulationial  the  RoiiiBn  frontier,  and  Ihe  great  waterway 
"'  IH  Oder,  tbovgh  in  procnt  ol  being  regulated,  it  aometintet  too 

Ji  however,  had  lit  uiual  eflect  in  lottering  cvmmerTe.  and  the 


Al  Ihe  ceniusol  190s  the  population  of  Sitc^a  saa  4,q4>,6ii. 
ol  trbom  i.ijD.iAi  were  Frottstanu,  i.tCj.jm  CtiboL'ci  tod 
46.S45  Jewi.  The  deolily  is  ji;  pet  >q.  tn.,  but  the  average  it 
of  anine  very  greatly  eiceeded  in  the  lodustiiat  diatticta  aoch 
aa  Beuthen.  Three-founht  of  Ihe  inhabitants  and  lerriLoTy  are 
German, but  to  the  eaitoFthe  Oder  the  Polea,moie  than  1,000,000 
in  nuinber.  [arm  the  bulk  of  the  popuUi  ion,  while  theie  are  about 
ijijaoCzechsin  the  south  pan  oi  the  pitrvince  and  3j,ooaWends 
ne«i  LiegniU.  The  Roman  Calholici,  most  ol  wbom  ate  under 
the  occleajattical  eway  of  the  piince  bishop  ol  Giethu,  arc 
predominant  in  (fpper  Silesia  and  Glatz;  the  Proteatnnla  prevail 
in  Lower  Silesia,  to  the  weal  of  Ihe  Oder,  and  in  Luaatia,  The 
nobih'ty  is  very  numtroui  in  Silesia,  chiefly  in  the  Polid  dblriet*. 
The  cductlionat  intlitutions  of  Ihe  piovince  ale  headed  by  the 
university  at  Bteslau.  In  i«iia  the  percentage  ol  iUitciaie 
■   I  of  the  laige  Poliih-^ieaking  contingent. 
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The  lowni  ne; 
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liitl  and  Kit  of  the  provindal  diet  is  Brealau 
also  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  Lown. 
I  in  point  of  size  are  GOitilx.Liegnita.KeBigthUtte, 
eidniu,  Neisse  and  Glogau.  The  province  aeikdt 


Ji^niber  of  deputit 
id  Oppeb  logelher 


lejlhai    . 
II,  GUti  I 


corps, 
lNei» 


n  of  the  6tfa  army 
!e  Liegnita  belongt 


HiilBry. — The  beginningt  of  Sileaan  history  do  no 
beyond  the  10th  century  A.P,,  at  which  time  Ihe 
occupied  by  clans  of  Slavonic  nationality,  one  of  n 
its  nime  from  the  mountain  Zlirs  (mod.   Zablr. 

whole  province.  The  etymology  of  place-names  sugg 
original  population  was  Celtic,  but  this  conjectur 
verified  in  any  historical  records.    About  the  yti 


of  Polind, 
themselves 


whose  ruten  held  tbcii  ground  with  difficulty  agiin 
atuckl  by  the  kings  ol  Bohemia,  but  mainiainc 
luccesafuUy  igainii  orcaaiontl  raids  from  Germany.  Iht 
decisive  factor  in  the  separation  of  Silesia  from  Poland  was 
[umished  by  a  partition  of  the  Polish  crown's  territories  in  itjS. 
Silesia  was  hencelorlh  constituted  as  a  separate  piiDctpality, 
and  in  1701  its  political  severance  from  Poland  became  complete. 
A  yet  more  important  result  ol  the  partition  of  ii^fl  was  the 
-  nsfrtetce  ol  Sileiialo  theCi  ~     ■    . 


r  the 


jcnnan  king,  Frederi 
princes  who  in  1 163  divided  the  sovereignly  among  Ihemtclvc* 
u  duke*  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sileiia  ioaucunled  the  policy 


of  faivklng  Gomui  colanisu  la  Ibeir  v&OBt  domuni.  More 
eit»ri»iveiniinigraik)ns  followed,  in  the  couiie  of  which  the  whole 
o(  SilRia  w»i  covertd  wiLh  Ceraiao  (rlUemenu.  The  numeroui 
towntbips  which  then  aprang  up  acquired  rigbu  oj  lell-govem- 
ment  mxording  la  Cetnun  Law,  BnaUu  beint  nioundnl  about 
iiioaiaGemiuitown.andaleudalotiaDliiition  wu  inttoduccd 
among  the  landholdingnotulity.  By  the  end  of  the  ijthcEstuty 
^k^  bad  virtually  become  a  German  land. 

Thli  ethnical  Iranslonnation  wu  Kcctnnpankd  by  a  gtiol 
rile  in  material  prosperily.  Large  areas  ol  forest  or  iwamp 
«nc  ledaimcd  lor  agrlmlture;  tbe  great  Silesian  hiduilrin 
o[  mining  and  weaving  were  called  Into  enilence,  and  Brslau 
a  leading  centre  of  eichsngc  [or  ibe  wares  of  East  and 


growing  re; 


heSilni 


fird  by  the  strength  of  the  army  with  which  Henry  II.,  duke  of 
Lower  Silesia,  broke  Ihe  (oRe  oi  the  Mongol  inva^on  al  Ihe 
ballleofLiegrJtiCtiti),  and  by  the  glamour  al  the  court  of  (he 
Minne«inBer,Heniy  IV. (1166-1190).  This  prosperity,  bowever, 
was  checked  by  agrowmg  tendency  among  llie  Silesian  dynasties 
lo  make  partitions  a!  their  tetiiiorin  at  each  new  (ucmsion. 
Thus  by  the  end  oE  tbe  Mlb  century  the  country  had  been  ^llt 
up  into  18  principuL'ties:  Bmlsu,  Brieg,  Clogau,  Jauer,  Liegniti, 
Mllnstetb«g,  0<s,  SchwridniU  and  Sieiniu  in  Lower  Silesia; 
Beutben,  Falkenbctg,  Kosel,  Neisse,  Oppcbi,  Ratibgr,  Sirehliu, 
Ti-schen  and  Troppau  in  the  upper  district.  The  petty  rulers 
of  these  sections  wasted  tbdr  strength  with  internecine  quarrels 
and  proved  quite  incompetent  to  check  the  lawlcasncsa  of  their 
feudal  vassals.  Save  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  some  dukea 
ol  tx)wer  Sikda,  aucb  as  Heniy  I.  and  Bolko  I.,  and  the  above- 
named  Henry  II.  and  IV.,  wbo  succeeded  in  leuniting  moat  of 

of  growing  anarchy. 

Unable  to  institute  ati  effective  naliona]  government,  and 
unwilling  to  attach  themldvcs  again  lo  Poland,  the  Silesian 

dynasty  then  nituig  in  Bohemia.  The  intervention  of  these 
kiags  resulted  b  the  establishment  of  their  suxerainty  trver  the 
whflle  of  Silesia  and  the  appnjprialion  of  severa!  of  its  petty 
tialea  aa  crown  domainj.  The  otliest  of  that  Bohemian 
oi-crlorda,  King  John  and  theimperorCharlejIV.,  fully  justified 
Iheii  intrusion  by  the  vigototu  way  in  which  Ihey  restored  order 
and  reguiitlzed  the  idnuusliatliin:  in  particular,  the  a'tlea 
at  thb  time  attained  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity  and 
pob'tical  Importance.  Under  later  rulers  the  connexion  with 
Bohemia  braught  the  Silcsians  no  benefit,  but  involved  them 
bi  the  destructive  Hussite  wan.  At  the  outbreak  ol  this  conflict 
in  1420  they  gave  ready  support  to  Ibelr  king  Sigismund  against 
tbe  Bobemian  rebels,  whom  ibcy  regarded  as  dangerous  lo  their 
German  nationality,  but  by  Ihis  act  they  exposed  tbemsctves 
to  a  series  of  Invasions  (1415-1435)  by  which  the  country  was 
severely  devastated.  In  consequence  oltheM  taidi  tbe  German 
dement  of  population  in  Upper  Silesia  permanently  lost  groBad ; 
and  a  complete  restitution  of  the  Slavonic  nationa.lIIy  seemed 
imminent  on  the  appc^ntment  of  the  Hussite,  George  Podiebrtul, 
to  the  Bohemian  kingship  in  1457.  Though  most  of  the  Silesian 
dynasti  aeemed  ready  to  acquiesce,  the  burgftera  of  Breslau 
lierctly  repudiated  the  new  suzerain,  and  before  he  could  enforce 
ha  claims  to  homage  he  was  ousted  by  the  Hungarian  king, 
Matthias  Corvlnus,  who  was  readily  recognized  as oveilord  (1469). 
Matthias  enforced  his  authority  by  the  vigorous  uee  of  bis 
metcenaiie*  and  by  wholcaale  conliscaiions  of  the  lanib  of  turbu- 
lent nobles.  By  instituting  a  permanent  diet  of  Silesian  princes 
andeuatea  loco-operate  with  hiavfcegerent,  betook  an  impoTlanl 
•lep  towards  the  tbc^lkm  of  particularism  and  the  establishment 
of  an  eSecIive  cential  govenunent.  In  spile  of  these  reforms 
the  Silesians.  who  felt  severely  Ihe  financial  exactions  of  Matthias, 
began  to  resent  the  control  oi  the  Bohemian  crown.  Profiting 
by  the  feebleness  of  Matthias'  successor  Vladislav,  they  eitoned 

These  ptivOegei  still  remained  to  them  al  the  outset  of  the 
religious  Reformation,  wUcIi  (Ik  Syesiaii*,  in  spite  o(  tfarir 
Catholic  ml  durins  the  Kuulte  wan,  angled  readily  utd 


carried  out  nitfa  singularly  IHile  oppoaitloD  fma  witbin  01 

without.  But  a  drastic  revoiulian  in  their  government  was 
inqioied  upon  them  by  the  German  king,  Fetduiand  I.,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  interference  during  his  early  reign  by 
his  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  wbo  showed  little  disposition  to 
check  the  Reforaiatiau  in  Silesia  by  fordtilc  means,  but  lubts- 
quenily  reastected  the  oonttol  of  the  Bobemian  crown  by  ■ 
seriea  ol  imporUot  enactmnics.  He  abotisbed  all  pnviltgea 
~  ^'"^    lecured  by  charter  and  imposed  a  more  rigidly 


MDvindal  diet  were  restricted  to  so 

vithdrawn  altogether.     Henctlorth,  u 

■ere  frequently  carried  out  by  the  Bohemian  ci 

ittinction  of  Siksian  dynasties,  ar  '   ~ 


laf  tha 


leidse  of  tbdr  aulhorily. 

ccaslona,  and  lion)  ijjs  Silesia  passed 
forrign  administration. 
oUowed  under  Ihe  rule  of  the  house  ol 
itcd  Ihe  kingship  of  Bohemia  with  Ihe 


eriod  ft 


almost  comi^elely  i 

Habsburgi  wbi 

archduchy  of  Austria  ana  tne  unperial  crown,  ttul  lOia  respite 
front  trouble  was  ended  by  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Vears' 
Wat  (161S-4S).  which  brought  Silesia  to  the  verge  oi  ruin.  Db- 
quieied  by  aome  forcible  attempts  on  Rudolph  II. '■  pari  to 
suppress  PnMeilantiHn  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
mistruttlng  a  formal  (uarsnteo  of  religioua  liberty  which  was 
given  to  them  in  1609,  the  Siksiana  jomed  hands  with  tlie 
Bohemian  Insurgents  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their 
Austrian  ruler.  Tlicic  defection,  wfaich  was  terminated  by  a 
capitulation  in  1671,  waa  not  punished  severely,  hut  in  spite 
of  ibeic  attempt  la  maintain  neutrality  henceforth  they  were 
quite  unable  to  sccute  peace.  Sileaia  remained  a  prindpal 
abjective  of  tbe  various  cwilending  armica  and  was  occupied 
almost  continuously  by  a  succession  of  il|.disciplined  mercenary 

by  religious  fanaticism,  reduced  the  country  (0  a  state  of  helpless 
misery.    Three-quarters  of  the  pc     '    ' 
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lustry  » 
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\  disreprd  of  its  guaranteo  to  ita  Protestant  subjects.  , 
c  measure  of  religious  liberty  was  secured  for  the  Silerians 
■  representatives  ol  King  Charles  XII.  ol  Sweden  on  their 
,  and  eBectlve  measures  were  taken  by  Ihe  empemr  Charles 
I  stimulate  commerrial  Inlercoune  between  Silesia  and 
snbelcssin  tbe  earlier  part  of  the  iSth  century  the 
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e  in  spite  ol  its  annulment  by  Ferdmand  I.  in  1546,  Frederick 
j(  Prussia  raised  a  claim  to  Ihe  former  duchies  of  Liegniii, 
g,  Jigemdorf  and  Wohlau.    The  empress  Maria  Theresa, 

Tcvent  the  occupation  of  Lower  Sile^a  by  Frederick  and  in 

1  ceded  that  province  to  him.     In  the  toUoning  ycai  Frederick 

'wed  his  attack  and  extorted  from  Austria  the  whole  of 

Silesia  euepl  Ihe  district*  of  Troppau.  Teschen  and  Jigemdorf, 

the  present  province  of  Austrian  Sileaia. 

Though  constrained  by  Ihe  general  dangera  of  her  position  to 

laketermswitb  Prusua,  Maria  Theresa  long  cherished  tbe  hope 

I  recovering  a  possession  which  she.  unlike  her  predeccssoTs, 

aluedblghlyand  held  by  afar  belter  title  than  did  her  oppooent. 

second  war  which  Frnlcrick  began  in  1744  in  anirdpation  ol  a 

lunter-attack  from  her  only  served  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon 

is  iHxnl  conquest;  but  In  the  famous  Seven  Years'  War  (g.t.) 

I  iTji-tj  tbe  Austiian  empiess,  aided  by  Fiance  and  Russia, 

almost  effected  bee  purpose.    Sileaia  w*s  rqieaUdly  ovenun  by 


Auslriui  ir 


in  traopi,  tnd  Fradofck'i  ullimite  eipoUan 
only  ■  quGlioa  of  iJiDe.  Ytf  Ehe  Pniuiu  king  rtcwenA 
Ui  1o«  ground  by  gigantic  eBons  uid  evemiuUy  reUinad  lils 
SUaiui  iBTttDry  undiminished. 

The  mneiatlon  by  Frederick  wu  fdlomd  by  a  complete 
iHHginizaliw  in  which  Ihe  obulele  powen  ol  Ihc  local  dynuM 
vse  abolished  uid  Sileiia  became  a  mere  province  o[  the  highly 
ceianliicd  Piusiian  nate.    Owing  to  Ihe  lack  of  a  orporaie 

the  petfile  kmd  beome  recoDdled  to  their  change  of  nilers. 
Moieovd  Frederick,  who  had  proved  by  Ms  wars  Ihe  importance 
Hhkh  he  attached  10  Sllesis,  was  indefatigable  in  Umes  of  peace 
in  his  attempts  lo  justity  hll  murpallon.  Making  yearly  viiils 
to  the  country,  and  further  keeping  himself  in  touch  wilh  il  by 
means  or  a  ipedaJ  "  minittcr  of  Silesia,"  be  was  enabled  to  effect 
Eumenia  political  retonni,  chief  of  which  were  the  strict  tnfwce- 
ment  of  religious  toleration  and  the  restriction  of  oppressive 
aelgnotial  righU.  By  iibetaL  endowments  and  minute  but 
judicious  regulationa  he  brought  about  a  rapid  development  of 
Silccian  industries;  in  particular  he  revived  the  oiihing  and 
^ing  operations  which  at  present  constitute  the  oouQtry't 


SILESIAN  WARS— SILICA 


ttielK 


h  Prussia  SQcaia  ccaies  to  bave  ui 
faidcpendent  political  history.  DuiingtbeNqioleoniciranU  wu 
putly  occupied  by  French  troops  (1806-1813),  and  It  the  begin- 
uingof  the  Waiof  Liberation  it  iru  the  chief  scene  of  operations 
between  the  French  and  the  allied  armio.  In  1S15  it  waa 
enlarged  by  a  portion  of  Lusatia,  whicb  had  become  detached 
from  Silesia  as  far  back  as  the  nib  ceoluiy  and  snce  then  hsd 
been  anneicd  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  DuHng  the  reu  of 
the  igthccotury  its  pMce  baa  been  inteiTupled  from  lime  ID  tij&e 


recent  (iniea  baa  been  our  ol  bdustrial  developroent  and 
prMpolty  baldly  infetier  to  that  of  any  otbci  part  of  Germany. 
~      ~  Gfflnhageo.  CocWclM  ScWtiinu  (1  vols..  Golhs.  iMt- 


H.CiKhklUtniaSckUiii 


1690-1  go>l;M.MorgenbMer.CtK*K* 
KnOIel.  GtKkitUi  iStntUisinu  (Kai 
SUmntaftl*  if  KhUsiiclun   FStiln 

F.  RacUaM.  Die  OtpaUaHtii  it  Ca 

per  d«   JVeunajdari'ieff   Kriege    (Lcipug.    1S94):    ' 
GtsdiicUe  del  xMhUckeii  Bert-  usi  HuOaiatsrxi  ifil-l 


rn  (Berlin. 
\:  k  Cral 


T'^A 


:<  (Bre. 


» the  Ziiu 


..  tsss 


irGiuk 


dMc 


CoekiiUaiTciiu  {Oppiln,  190]  kn-). 

ui  Silesia  (Ger.  OifajrricAutA-JiAfcife^)  is  a  duchy  and 
d  of  Austria,  boundrd  £.  by  Galidi.  S.  by  Hungary 
ivia,  W.  and  N.  by  Prus^an  Silesia.    It  hos  an  area  of 


divided  by  a  projecting  limb  of  Moiavia  into  two  small  parts  D 
teriiioiy,  of  which  Ihe  wcslem  part  is  Banlied  by  the  Sudeli 
mounlains,  namely  the  Allvaler  (»birec;  while  the  eastern  par 
is  danked  by  Ihe  Carpathians,  tiacndy  the  Jabluoka  Cebirg 
with  Ihdr  highnl  peak  the  Lissa  Hora  (4J46  ll.).  A  great  pro 
portion  oi  the  surface  of  Silraia  is  otcnpietl  by  [he  oflihools  o 
these  ranges.  The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Vistula,  whiirl 
rises  in  Ihe  Carpatbiani  wiihin  eastern  Silrsii,  and  by  the  Oder 
wilhitsaffiuenIsIheOppaandlbeOlsa.    Ovingti  ' 


hasa 


ncwhal 


3°  F.,  while  Ihe  annual  rt 


and  N.E.,  Si 
e,  the  mean  an 


le.  mBLdawa  01 


or  the  total  aroi  tO'tV,  a  arable  laod, 

Saats.  61%  by  pi ■'■  ' 

gardens  1-3%.  Tliei  ._.... 
looie  parts  are  fertile  and  produce  cereals,  vegetable*,  bcetrooi  and 
fruit,  in  the  rnountainout  mion  dairy-farrAing  is  carried  on  after 
the  Alpine  Taihion  and  the  b^eding  of  sheep  is  improving.  Large 
herdAsol  gevie  and  pigeons  an  reared,  trhiie  hunTing  arid  llBhing 
coiulitute  alB  important  resourcea.  Tha  niiml  wcilih  nf  !>lniji 
Is  gnat  arid  ooniisla  il 


springs  at  Kariihrunn.  Like 
of  a  r*n(  (nd  varied  isdusiri 
'wuuiBgic  end  texiDe  inditii 


41*.  niarbb  and  ibie. 

hthcbc     ' 

1  in  all  1 


the,  alkaline 
!"  The  cbth 


art  coacwiiniied  at  Bietlu.  Jlgemdorf  and 


Friedek.     The  ir 


r,  JAgemdt 
Fmidenih 


9™'aIId  BMiii""' 
a  good  repuuiion. 


naauraetiired  at  JSmndorf  enjoy 
xtani  braochn  of  industry  ait 


In  igoo  Ihe  populalioo  numbered  680,411.  which  conoponda 
to  341  inhabilants  per  sq,  m.  Tlie  Germans  formed  44-^9% 
ol  the  population,  3311%  were  Pdes  and  ai-oj%  Ciechs 
and  Slavs.  According  10  idigion,  84-73  wereKoman  Calbolics, 
14%  FroleslBots  and  the  remainder  were  Jews.  The  loc«l  diet 
is  composed  0(3)  members,  and  Siloia  sends  is  deputies  to  the 
Rdchsrat  at  Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes  Silesia  is 
divided  inlo.g  t^tricts  and  3  towns  with  autonomous  munlci- 
palitiea:  Tn^ipau,  the  capita],  Eielila  and  Friedl^  Other 
principal  towns  are:  Tochen.  Polnisch-Ostrau,  Jligemdart, 
Karwin,  Frcudenthal,  Frdwaldau  and  Btnnisch. 

to  Austria  alter  tbc  Seven  Years'  War,  from  its' former  province 


until  1S49,  whenit  waa  crested  a  Kparal 

e  duchy. 

— 0 

issr* 

1M7);  ud  A. 

Peier,  Car  tfcraijla-t  SckUiia  (Vienna 

StLBSlAX  WIU,  the  name  given 

0  then 

nlesU  between 

Austria  and  Prussia  for  Ihe  possession  0 

Thc£rsl(ii40- 

iJ4t)  and  second  (i;44-i74i)  wars  formed  a  part  of  the  great 

Eiuopcan  struggle  called  Ihe  War  of 

the  Aus 

[J.ij,  and  tbe  third  war  (.7S6-1761) 

aimaarly 

a  part  ol  the 

Seven  Years'  War  (f.s.). 

BILHOUETTE.  ATIEMHB  OB  (1709- 

.76;),  cr 

nlrollcr-geneml 

ol  Fiance,  was  bom  It  Limoges  an  Ihe  jth  ol  July  1709.    He 

drew  attcBlion 

to  himxll  by  ihe  publication  of  English  trans] 

tions,  hiilorical 

writings,  and  ttudict  on  Ihe  financial  system  of 

Englani    Sue- 

ccssively  cnuncillor  to  Ihe  pailemenl 

f  Meu. 

lecretary  to  the 

de]imililioB.of 

Frarico-Brilish  inlerefila  in  Andia  (1749),  and  royal  commis- 
sioner in  the  India  Company,  he  was  named  controllcr-genenl 
thmugh  the  influence  of  the  marquise  de  Pompadour  00  the 
4ih  of  March  1759.  Thecourt  at  Am  reposed  a  Mnd  confidence 
in  him.  but  soon  perceived  not  only  that  he  was  not  a  fintnocr 
but  also  tliat  he  was  bent  on  attacking  privilege  by  levying  > 
land'taxonjheestaleaoftlie  nobles  and  by  reducing  the peai^ons. 
A  storm  of  opposition  gathered  and  broke;  a  thousand  cartoons 
and  jokes  were  ilirected  against  Ihe  unfortunate  nunisler  who 
seemed  to  be  resorting  to  one  financial  embarrassment  in  order 
10  escape  another;  and  In  allu^on  to  tbe  sacrilica  which  be 
demanded  of  tbe  nobks.  even  tbc  conversion  of  thdr  table  pl^te 
into  money,  tHkoudit  became  Ihe  popular  word  for  a  figure 
reduced  to  simplest  form.  Tbe  word  waa  eventually  (183s) 
the  dictiomiry  by  the  French  academy.  SUhou 


if  Ihe  c 


I  ol  Novel 


ing  Ihe  remainder  „ 
his  )ilc  he  sought  refuge  [mm  scorn  and  sarcaim  in  tch^ous 
devotion.   Hcdiedon  theiotbot  Januaty  iifij. 

Silhouette  left  several  Innslalioni  from  the  Endiih  and  the 
Spanisli,  account!  ol  travel,  and  dull  hiKorical  and^philoiophical 

A  ruIonnU  ^ilinie.  poUiahed  under  hii  name  in  1771.  iiapochiy. 
phal.    So  J.  P.  CleoeiR  and  A.  Lenulaa,  M.  H  Siikiutai  (Parb, 

SILICA.  In  cbemistiy,  the  nunc  ordinaiily  ^vta  to  amoipbouB 
ulicon  dioaide,  SiOt.  This  cbanical  compound  is  widely  and 
most  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  Iwib  in  tbe  free  state  and 


in  the  large  crystals  which  we  know  as  quarts  («.».},  and  wl 
when  coloured,  fom  Ihe  gem-sioncs  amethyst,  cainig 
cals'-eye  and  jasper.  Tridymite  [f.r)  is  a  rarer  form,  OTHallo- 
graphicaUy  diSeient  from  quarts.  -  Aoiorpboua  form!  also  occur: 
''"'""'-""'"-', and  itseoloiirodoiodifiiation»a«»I«, 


SILICON 

qnyi  ind urd,  together wltb  opit  (n-t)  ■>< oonplo.  Amorpli- 
oiu  lUio  on  be  gblained  fiom  i  silicate  (a  compound  oF  silica 
■nd  a  meUUic  aiid«)  by  fuiini  tHe  fioeiy  powdeml  mineiii 


formed  with  hy(in>dilori<f add,  ev«por»ting  to  drynesi  to  convMl 
the  cntkiida]  lilidc  mdd  into  inMluhle  tiiiia,  nod  removing  the 
soluble  diloTida  by  washing  with  hot  water.  On  drying,  tht 
silica  i)  obiaincd  as  a  loft  white  amorphous  powder,  Insoluble  in 
wilET  and  In  ail  adds  cici^  hydrafluoric;  it  dissolves  in  hot 
solntiani  of  the  caustic  alluilis  and  to  ■  less  otent  in  alkali 
carbonsTo.  It  melts  at  a  high  tetnpentuTe,  and  fr>  the  elKIrir 
furniice  it  may  be  distilled,  the  vapours  ttinden^ng  to  a  bluiah- 
while  ponder.  By  healing  a  solution  of  sodium  silicale  in  a  glass 
vead  tbe  glass  is  attacked  (an  add  silicsls  bdng  famed)  and 
Biliea  separates  at  ordinary  temperatuns  In  a  hydrated  amorphous 
form,  at  bigher  trmperatum  but  below  iSo°  as  itidymite,  and 
above  i8o*  u  quarti. 
5i(iciii<i.— These  compouni 


a; 


mmpounds  lit  to  be  rMfdi 
,  _,  , — t  impoitacm  since  ifcfy  eonatiti 


Mbe  a 


jbrained  by 


Graham  by  dia1y«ing  a  solution  of  Kyd'whloric 
•odium  silicate  had  been  added;  a  rollndal  silicic 

talncd  in  the  dialy«tr.    This  idDtion  may  be  can 

it  contains  about  t4%ot  rilica  by  open  bDinng.  and  Ibis  aol 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  givee  a  traniparent  mass  of  m 

icidTHiSiOv    The  solutionis  a  tasteless  liquid  hn'iog  a  sIL 

reaction;  it  Eradually  changes  to  a  dear  transparent  ]e1ly,  whkb 
afterwards  ■hrinlcs  on  drying.  This  coagnEation  Is  brought  about 
,.!.,.■..  1 11 , J  _^„  1^  nnttled  by  hydro- 
alkali.   " '  '^-" ■ 


nr.  Tbt  RMunl  silcat 


form.  I 

8Si0rH,O;lhe _., _ 

poiure  wbiUi  the  oiheri  absorb  water.  Tbt  ntnnl  sificatM  mar ' 
teeaided  ai  failing  into  s  danes,  arb.  Biborilleata,  derbid  t»_ 
5l(OH).;  melaiillcates.  hooi  SKXOHhldUliai^  faoB  SfeCh((»lh: 
crisilicatei,  fiuni  Si  ACOH)i;  anp  bade  lOicates.  These  adds  maj 
t ._j  __  j__..._j  ly  the  partial  dehydration  « the  ortho^id. 


xreprdc 


Is  given  in  MertLLoacT: 


nUCOX  [symbol  Si.  atomic  weight  iB-j  (0-ifi)l,  a  ucm- 
metallic  chemical  elcntcnt.    It  is  not  found  in  the  uncombined 

perhaps  the  eiceplkm  of  oiygen,  the  most  widdj  distributed  and 
abundant  of  all  the  elements.  It  !s  found  in  the  form  of  onde 
(silica),  dtber  anhydmu*  at  hydrated  u  quarts.  Bint,  sand, 
chakedony,  tiidymiie,  opal,  ftc-,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  fonn 
of  nlicata  of  aluminium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  the  alkali  and 
alkaline  caith  metals,  forming  the  chiet  constituent  of  various 
days,  idls  and  rocks.    It  has  also  been  fat 


The  deniest  gidats  in  two  forms,  cm 
irystalHne.  The  older  methods  used  lo 
a  form,  nanidy  the  decompc 
~  r  the  alkali  metals,  oi 


do  not  give  food  ri 


le  preparation  of  the 
on  of  lilJcon  halides 
»by 


ilicon  oblaiiwd  is  always 
,  but  a  puro  variety  may 
beprepam)  according  to  E.  Vigouroui  {Ann.  c*i«.  My'-.  '*97, 
(7)  ii.p  isj)  by  heating  silica  with  magnesium  in  the  preaenceof 
magneda,  al  by  beating  silira  with  aluminium.  The  crystalline 
form  may  be  prepared  by  healing  potassium  siHcoSiwride  with 
fodhm  or  aluminium  (F.  Wofaler,  Ann..  r85«.  47,  p.  166;  185;. 
i«,  p.  jSa);  by  beating  silita  with  magneainm  hi  the  presence  at 
jfaic  <L.  Gittemaim,  Bcr.,  ittg,  >i,  p.  iW)i  and  by  the  ledtK- 
tien  e(  sOlcs  in  the  pKMnce  of  carbon  and  iirai  (H.  N.  Watien, 
ClUm.  Ktms,  1S88,  S7,  P-  54;  iB«3.  6j,  p..  136).  Another 
<rystslfina  form,  diStcing  from  tho  fotowr  by  its  adubaily  In 
hydroAuoik  add,  was  prqwied  by  H.  Uoiann  and  F.  Siemens 
{Camtla  mAu,  1904,  ijB,  p.  nw).  A  somewhat  impure 
BiHcon  (containli^  Q»«8%  of  the  elsncst)  !i  mada  by  the 
Carborundum  Company  of  Niagara  FaOa  (United  States  Patents 
745rii  and  S4SI7J,  190S)  fay  beating  eoka  and  sand  in  an 
dectiic fomaca.  Theproductis  a  tiystalline  solid  of  spedic 
V'^y  >'I4>  ■"^  mdti  at  alioat  I4jq°  C    Sh  ataa  Goiub 


Patent  loSSiy  for  the  prnduetion  tX  cryitalDied  silicon  from 
^ca  and  carbonmdum. 

Amorphous  silicon  is  a  brown  coloured  powder,  the  crystaltuw 
varirty  bdng  grey,  but  it  presents  somewhst  dlSercnt  appear- 
ances accardlng  to  the  method  used  for  its  preparation.  Tin 
specific  gravity  gf  the  amorphous  form  is  ajj  (Vigouiouj), 
that  of  the  ctystalline  variety  varying,  according  10  tbe  mdhod 
of  pieparation,  from  1004  101-403.  TlieEp«H<ichc&t  varies  with 
the  temperature,  from  c-rjS  at  -39°  C.  to  0-10J9  at  731*  C. 
Silicon  distils  residily  at  the  temperature  of  the  dectric  [unuce. 
It  is  atladted  rapidly  by  duorine  at  ordinary  temperature,  Httd 
by  chlorine  when  heated  in  a  current  of  the  gas.  It  undergoes  a 
slight  superfltial  oiidation  when  heated  in  oiygen.  It  combines 
diicctly  with  many  metals  on  healing,  whilst  others  merely 
dissolve  iL  When  heated  with  sodium  and  potaasium,  appar^ 
enlly  no-  action  takes  place,  but  if  heated  with  lithium  it  forms 
a  lithium  silidde.  LitSii(El.  Moissan,  Camples  rmdus,  itfit,  134, 
p.  1083).  It  dccomposra  ammonia  at  a  red  heat,  liberating 
hydrogen  and  yielding  a  compound  {«ntaim'Dg  silicon  and  nitro- 
geiL  It  reduces  many  non-metallic  oiides.  It  is  only  acluble 
in  a  mtiture  of  hydnfluoifc  and-nitric  add,  or  In  solutions  of  the 
caustic  alkaTts,  In  the  latter  case  yidding  hydrogen  and  a  sllcate: 
Si+2KHO+IW>-KiSiO,+2Hfc  On  fusiin  with  alkaline  car- 
borates  and  bydroddes  it  undetgors  oiidltian  to  dllca  which 
dissolves  on  the  eimss  of  alkali  yidding  an  alkaline  silicatB. 


iS^; 


siK„ : 


hedirecCunionof  liliconand  hydrogen 

^  nCKnce  of  HKiium  (C.  Fnedd  and 
'iii.  64.  pp.  359.  IJ6;) ;  1S1(0C,H  J.- 
ire,  II  Is  a  colourleos  gas  wiiich  u  not 


ta^aallihiliiak- „. 

dcegnpifitlaa.    IE  is  ahnoat^nioluble  la_i 

hydndili 


ric  add.  It  decompoKi  suluti«u  of  silver  nilate  and 
.  -ilphate.  A  second  hydride  of  dlicon,  of  compodtioB 
was  pnpand  by  U.  Molisu  and  &  Smiles  (Cemtta  mjui, 
pp-  ^69.  1549)  from  (be  products  obtained  u  the  actioa  of 
cnlonc  acidon  Dutgnesum  dtidda.  These  are  passed  Ihrouah 
m  vcvd  surrounded  by  a  freediv  miatun  and  on  &actiaiiac£BE  tJia 
product  the  hydride  distils  over  as  a  oolourisBS  liquid  which  boSla  at 
$i'  C  It  ii  also  obtained  by  the  decocnpodtloo  of  lilhiuB  silidds 
with  concentrated  bydfochUirie  add.  Its  vapour  is  spontaneously 
inflanunable  when  eipoKd  10  air.  It  behavei  as  a  leducing  sgeot. 
ForapDHlble  hydride  (SiiH,).  see  J.  Ogier,  Ann.  ib'ai.>)tyi.,  iSSOt 


[y  the  diolkla  «  silica, 
an  is  bmighi  ini 


Only  one  addc  of  ailicuq 
(seeSrLica). 

.^•IwnltwnA.SU't.isloi 
with  fluorine  (Mdssaji);  orbydeccinposinga 
liuid  fliaonds  and  sitica,  or  of  calduB  JhiorHe  I 
traced Bulpburieocid.  lEisi 
a  BulIocaJag  ndl.  It  Is  del 

with  amoienia  to  form  Ibecompaand  SiFi-lNHi,  and  is  absorbed  by 
dry  bfidc  acid  utd  by  many  metallic  oaadss.  Water  dqconposes  a 
into  ^ikofluotk  add  and  dhdc  acid:  3SiF.-l-3H«0  -UiSiF,  + 
fUiOi.    UrithpetasdunhydrtnidaiiyieMspataMuasilioaflBodde, 

whiht  with  sodium  hydraude.  sodium  Suoride  is  nrodixad:  SSiFi* 
4KHO-SOb-f2K^.-l-3H.O:     SiFt+4NaOfI-5iOi-l-4NaF-|- 

2H,0,  It  combiiKS  directly  with  acetone  and  with  various  anioea. 
5tfuffli;lu*4ft>»i,SiHFkwaaebtaioedby  O.  Kufl  and  Cut  Albert 
(Sit.,  190;.  3S,  p.  u)  by  decompouni  tilaniuBi  auoride  with  lilicoa 

which  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  b^ing  at  -SO'i''  C.    On 


C.    It  is  a 
C.    The  gaa  ii  very  unstable. 


decomnoaini  aJowly,  even  at  ordinary  tcxapaatuiefl,  into  bydniiei^ 
HliconauarSleandaiUtBn:4SiHF,-iH,-f^^,;|^.  It  burns  with 
t.,^.^.J^   >.™ >^I^^Jif??ji,.I^.. _:;"    __.™™i,J5K»lde, 


ia  decompoaed  readily  by  wi 
SHHFi  +■  4tt/)  -HSiO.+H^T.-HH^- 


SiHF,-e3NaOH-(-lfc  -  HjSiO.  -^3NaI'-^-H,; 

iSiHF,-f4CH/JH-Si  (OQH ,)  .+Hi5iF,  -f  2! 

SiHFi  -t-3(CiIlt^  -  KH  (OCiU  ij  i-t-gt^liF. 
Sai€efiiark  add,  KiSiF.,  Is  obtaised  1 
kiion  of  Bulphuiic  add  on  barium 

dlicDO  Buodde  in  aqueous  hydroRi  _  ._    .  ...       ..  . 

evaporation  depo^li  a  hydrated  lorei,  HiSiFi-IHA  which 
poses  ^lea  heated.    Ite  aabydfovt  add  b  aM  kaown,  s 


iij.-l-SCtfJiF. 

kbove,  and  ain  by  die 


>■  MatHl,  SiCI..  mi  pnpaml 
.  p.  91)  bjF  Ibe  actton  erf  chlori- 
•rbcB  an  lOUmate  mulmc  (rf  nl 


SILISTRIA 

.  iniluaUy  datmnpualiibi  i 


nwtalUc  chbridca.  WBtfr  dccompovn 
ilUcie  aciiU.  It  combina  dincily  wii 
^rSNUb  md  it  also  Krvnu  tbc  etar 

Mliid  dicon-,  by  the  action  of  cblorinc  i 
compciwid,  or  by  hcatlni;  the  iodo-conipo' 
(C.  FrStl  Cumfta  wihJbi,  1871,  ?j,  p 
fuminc  liquid  which  boUiat  I46- 1^8°  C. 

below  and  above  I'        ' 
lormcd  to  the  ektf  n 


m  known.    Stiicgi 


M  S»*C.  Chyicnonly 
im  heated  nilh  the  alkali 


"ir.itii«a^>bo"h 


vapoar  nlud  wMi  IC. 

FiKdcl.  amftei  rci ...  Hf 

dcnH  in  the  colder  partinn  of  the  apparatus  and  i)  purilied  by 
ahakinc  with  cmrbonbwilphkfe  and  with  mercury.  It  crystal!  im  in 
oclalwdn  which  mcH  at  lao-s'C.  and  boil  at  TOO' C.  Its  vapour 
barni  wtib  ■  led  Sanie.  It  i>  dtcompowd  by  alcohol  and  bIu  by 
ethtf  when  heated  to  too*  C:  Sii,+3C,H,OH-SiOi+2C,H,l  + 
am: Sll,t4(C.H0(0-a<OC,H,).+4C,H,i.  The *™>odWr. Si,l., 
b  obudned  1^  hcatint  the  letniodide  with  fintljr  divided  silver  to 
300*  C  It  eryualUn  in  beufonnl  jwinna  which  eibibii  double 
Rfnciioa.  It  ia  aolubk  is  caibBn  biiuqihide,  and  la  decomposed  by 
nter  Mid  niB  by  haat.  in  tbebner  <Bie  yiekHniihe  teiniodidc  and 
Ihc  di-iodide.  Slili.  ■•>  waiife-colonred  aolid  which  it  not  loluble  in 
carbon  biulphide.  fdifMMrgfDrH,  SIKU  blomed  by  the  action 
«l  hvdriodic  acid  on  lilicon.  the  pfoduct,  which  conuini  lilicoa 
tetiaiodide,  beinff  wparnlcd  by  fractionation.  It  ii  alio  obtained  by 
the  action  o(  hydriodic  add  on  lillain  idlrofen  hydride  auipeBded 
In  carbon  biiulphide.  or  by  tbcnctlanaf  abenBeocaolutionofhydii' 
odic  acid  00  irianilino-iilicDn  hydride  (O.  Ruff,  Ba,.  190}.  a,  p. 
JTJS).  leie  n  tolourleu,  uronuly  lelraauit  liquid,  which  boili  at 
about  iio'C.,  iliaht  dccompouiion  sell inj  In  above  ijo'C.  Water 
decempoMi  it  with  pniduciion  of  hucone.  Numerouichloio-lodidn 
and  bfomoiodldes  ol  liliain  have  been  dctcitbed. 

Sdan  nUrotn  hydride,  SiNH,  it  a  white  powder  formed  with 
alKcon  amide  when  ammonia  gai  (diluted  with  hydrofen)  Iibnxighl 
Into  contact  with  the  vapour  o(  illicon  chlorolorm  at  -10'  C. 
Tiia»mn  nfi(«iM'i^<Sni(NtlC,H>).,i>obIainedbvlheacllOTior 

hi 'ntedlei  which  decomroaeat  114*  C.    WicnidMKk.  SilNH.I,.  ii 
^h*]m^  na  >  white  amoTphout  unliable  aolid  by  the  anion  0^  dry 
M  chloriJe  at  -so'  C.  (E.  Vi(ourou.  and  C.  Huaol. 
-    I67g-     "  i>  nadily^dreon  '^- 
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Ipt.    Above  o"  C.  it  decooi- 


•ulphtir;  by  the  act 
tilkon  at  red  beat  (1 

They  afe  boih  veiy  uoblt 
By  a  pr^Aonged  boiliof  w 


"ti2r*"jSl) 


MnBi™[o. 
i:or_k=5pij«i 


neJuni  with  mapieiium  filinnand  potaieium  tilii 

Rmovedby  a  mixturr  oreihyl  iodide  and  flhcr  a 
•tniaf  tl  MM-blut  octahedial  ciynala  of  nugnea 


Lebiau  {Ccm, 
incr.      Alloyi 

I'Swide"  ti 


Bpontaneofidy  inflanin 


tly  with  evoiutioi 


Orfnif  PtnialJKl  ^  SiUcm. 
The  orgaDic  derivxtivea  of  liUccici  RKOoble  the  correepondins 

Lpable  of  combinine  wiTh  iTii;IE  (0  fDrm  a  compltx  chai:i  in  Iho 
ime  nunnCT  ai  the  carbon  alom,  the  limil  at  prctent  bcin^  a  chain 

HDpoundi  weip  liolared  hy  Fhcdel  and  CnfiBaiid  In'  LJdenbuTff. 
m  method  adopted  conuttinv  in  the  interaction  o(  tlie  aiac  allcyf 
impounds  with  silicon  haUde*  or  cttera  ol  ailicic  acidL  SiCli+ 
'n(Cil{i)i-2ZnC1,+Si(CiHi)..  Thii  method  has  been  modiKed  by 

..        -  j_  ^j  ^^  p_  T,„rte 

am  halkles  with  alkyl 
SiCU+AR-a+SNa- 

--iKipr- 


-2ZnC1,+Si(C^. 
1905,  jS.  p.  16^)  ty 

BNaaiaUC1,'4^-?m'Na-SiKR,-H!l4aC'l;^iiui 


1>'Sll.llI+  MEUILitti)  -»  rU'l 

OH  TelnmtA}!,  S(CKJ.  [lei 
hyl,  Si(CiK.k  m  bothliq 
e  lo  live  aiucon  DooyUclilo 
iMo  «ufa  potaiBuiB  acGtalo  to 


imcthyl  liiicanc},  Mid  wlicOB 


Gnenard  reaEent:CiHiMBBr( 
Ph-CtH.'SCef-f  MgDiCR,)  - 
SiHan  TVmwIiil,  '''"'' 
telnethyl,  S"    " 

Bonyl  akohol  Iron  which  the  akobQl  (n  cuipboPincU'inB  liquid) 
nurbaabtunedbylivdni^  ZVidih:<  tiM(CitU^<)H,  ia  a 
line  nlcoliol,  obtained  by  condenriiH  atiK  ethyl  inth  ijBcic  ester,  the 
naullhy  aubaum  of  conpostion.  KJHiivSiOCiHi,  with  tcttyi 
cUorida  yicMns  a  chloRKompouBd  (CiHi)£iCI,  which  with  aqucoua 
■nunonla  yieldi  the  akohoL   ^ijiiwi  Icfrajiteioil.  SKQIIJ..*  tolid 

(SO'OHh.  obtained  by  decooiposina  lillcon  bc'iachlaride  with  Vct^ 
cold  waur,  is  an  unstable  solid  which  ii  readily  decomposed  by  Ihc 
inotiaaic  bues.  with  evolution  of  hydroven  and  production  of  a 
silicate.  SOiamaaxelk  acid.  tlO-CSiSff)H),'SiO'DII.  formed  by 
the  action  <£  ucDst  airoa  ^icon  oclochloride  at  o*  C-.  is  very  unstably 
andhotHtecdtcoiapOMail  with  (vidutisn  c' hydmgcn  and  foinu- 
tionef i!lieic(efd(L.CUIennann,S«.,lS99.u.p.  1114),  Silkt- 
baatk  add.  CsHs-SIO-OH,  RsuUs  Inm  the  aaton  of  dilute  aqueoM 
ammonia  on  phenyl  lilicoa  chloride  (obtained  from  mercury  diphcnyl 
and  dlicon  telra^doride).  It  ia  a  coloorlest  lolid  which  melii  at 
92*  C  For  slicon  derivative*  of  the  amines  me  Michaells,  Btt., 
iSa6.  19,  p.  ;ioi  on  asymmetn:  silicon  and  the  nsoliitian  ol 
iU-benEyl-ethyl-propyl-flilia>l  sec  F.  S.  Kippinc.  Joar.  C^em^  Jflf., 
1907^91.  pp.  JD9 
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10  ha*a'idopt«rih'e'v^lM 
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[he  Danube,  81  m.  b( 
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and  cloie  to  Ihe  frontier 

I  ibe  Rumanian  Dobrudj 

..   P<T.(.8,.) 

ii.ItS;  (1900)    Ij,t3j: 

Ci9oS)   ij,oss,  ol    who 

m  fii4i    wen. 

Buigariani  and  4116  Tu 

of  great  atrcnglh,  occu 

yirg  the  N.E.  comer 

r  the  famooi 

,   Silialni.    Shumla,   Va 

ma),    but   itl 

foitiflcaliont  were  dem 

lishcd  In  accordance  w 

th  the  BeiUo 

Treaiy  (1878).    In  the  t 

on-nUalargeaubterTane 

an  ravem.  lh« 

HBHrniale,  which  served 

it  in  c«calt: 

wine  and  wood  are  alio 

eiporled.    The  town  it 

fine  «ncyard>,  »nio  3= 

Linds  of  papa  being 

owing  to  a  ditau  of  the  sillt-womis,  but  eflons 
ie  to  revive  it.  ApicuUure  is  otlensively  practised 
e  large  market-gurdem  In  the  ndjbbouthood. 
ie  depoTtEHent  is  fertile,  but  lacking  in  wala;  tb« 


it  tlored.     A  con^erable  1 


A  large  cattle-fair,  latiing  ihicc  dayi.  i 


1  ("  the  TLild  wood")  ( 


Miitlylcdtneliopolilaaof  Doiattol,  an 


SILIUS  ITALICUS 


*S 


unJtcdwiibliutiifTiiHivniCRiiMchuk).  Itwitoneof ibtvioM 
jmport4itt  town*  of  Mooia  Inicnor  and  vu  Buccoaivdy  Lhc 
bcadqurten  of  the  legio  1.  (Iuli»)  aod  the  Ictjo  XL  (Claudia). 
It  wu  dt^cnded  by  tbc  Bulgatiui  tui  Simeon  agtiaal  ilie 
Hicyus  ud  Cnelu  in  £$}.  In  96j  it  wu  optuicd  by  tbe 
Ruuiia  prinn  Sviit«l>v,  wlKai  the  Byanlioe  tmpcroc 
Niccpbotu*  Pbocu  bad  uinnioixd  la  his  aatiiHixft  In  071 
Sviatoslav,  after  a  three  moDthi'  bennc  ddeuce,  uurudend  llw 
town  to  the  ByiantiBet.  who  had  meanwhile  beoMiie  hii  enetnk*. 
1b  ijBS  it  wu  captured  by  the  Turks  undei  All  Paiha,  Ibc  iniiil 
viiiet  of  the  anltan  Mund.  A  lew  yeais  later  it  seenu  to  h>v* 
been  In  the  ponexiea  of  the  Waladiimi  prince  Uitcea,  but 
after  bis  defeat  by  Uabonaed  1.  id  1416  it  pawed  fioilly  Into 
the  hands  ol  the  Tuika.  SiliMria  flouri^Mcl  under  Otivmao  nitei 
HajtiKhaliEadtaciibciUutlMiiKMbsiporiuiafaU  the  Daou- 
bian  towns;  1  Greek  melrepolilao  vu  InitaUed  here  witb  tve 
biihupt  under  bii  OMitral  utd  a  •ettlenieal  of  Bsguuji  metchants 


■uinndcred  to  the  RoulaiU  under  XuaemUy,  who  dcMroyed  iu 
fdnibcatians  before  they  vitbdiew,  but  they  were  rebuilt  by 
loreigD  Miiineen,  and  in  i6i8-iS>4  mm  stroni  enoufh  te  oRer 
a  serious  resElsnce  to  the  Ruuiani  under  Diebich.  who  captured 
the  town  with  the  la»  ol  jooo  men.  At  that  date  (be  populaiian 
incIudioK  tbo  garrison  wtl  94/m,  but  in  iSij  it  was  only  about 
4000.  TbclDwn  wBsbcldiD  pledge  by  IbeRuBiansfottbepay- 
ment  of  a  war  iodemnity  (1819-1836}.  During  tbe  campai(n 
o(  |8S4  it  was  sucussialLy  defended  by  Cenelsl  Xracb  againU 
tbe  Runlans  under  Faskievicb;  tbe  circuit  of  its  defence*  bad 
been  atrenglhened  before  this  time  by  tbe  outlying  foitrtises 
Med}id-tabia  (built  by  English  en^neers)  and  Aiab-talHa.  It 
was  again  invested  by  the  Russians  in  1S71,  and  on  the  coo- 
dusion  of  peace  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks.  (J.  D.  B.) 

Hum  ITALICUS,  in  full  Tmn  Canus  Smus  ItaucdS 
(a.D.  ijor  16-101), Idtincpicpoet.  His  binbplace  is  unknown. 
Frcm  bis  cogncmen  Italicus  the  conclualon  baa  been  dtawa 
that  be  came  from  tbe  town  of  Italka  in  Spain;  but  Latin 
usage  would  ia  that  case  have  demanded  the  lorm  ifjJionuu, 
and  it  is  blgtaty'ioipiibaUe  that  Martial  would  have  failed  to 
name  him  aawini  the  literary  celcbritks  ol  Spain  in  the  laiier 
half  of  the  lit  century,  liie  ccnjectun  that  Silius  derived 
from  Italica,  the  capital  ol  tbe  Italian  confederatioo  during  tbe 
Social  Wat,  is  open  to  itiU  stronger  obiectioa.  MoM  likely 
■sme  anceslor  of  tbe  poe'  acquired  tbe  tJtIe  "  Italicus  "  Iran 
baving  been  a  member  of  Due  of  the  corpoistions  of  "  Itattd  " 
»lu)  are  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions  from  Sicily  *Dd  dae- 
vhere.    In  early  life  Silius  was  a  reoawiied  foten^c  orator, 

enough  to  be  ICgitLmately  obnoxious  to  tbe  cruel  rulen  under 
vfaom  he  lived.  But  mediocrity  was  hardly  an  efficient  pmleo- 
tiaa  against  tbe  murderous  wbimi  ol  Nero,  and  Sibus  was 
generally  believed  to  have  secured  at  ooce  his  own  salety  and 
hil  promotion  to  the  conaul^p  by  prostituting  bis  oratorical 
powert  in  tbe  Judicial  farces  which  often  ushered  in  the  doom 
of  the  emperor's  victim*.  He  was  consul  in  tbe  year  of  Nero's 
death  (68),  and  ii  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  having  been  one  ol 
two  witncSiTt  who  were  present  at  the  conlerenccs  between 
Vilrillus  and  Flaviui  Sahinus,  ihe  elder  brother  of  Vequuan, 
when  Ihe  legions  from  the  East  were  marching  rapidly  on  the 
capita!.  The  life  of  Sibui  after  his  consuljMp  is  well  drpicted 
by  tbe  younger  Pliny:—  "  He  conducted  himself  wisely  and 
courteously  as  the  Iriend  of  tbe  luKuiioua  and  cruel  Vitelliu*; 
he  Hen  irpute  by  his  ptoconstilshfp  of  Asia,  and  obliterated 
by  the  praiseworthy  use  be  made  of  bis  leisure  tbe  stain  he  bad 
incurred  through  hia  active  cientons  in  formcc  day*.  In  dignity 
and  contentment,  (voiding  power  and  therefore  bosiiUty,  he 
outlived  the  Ravlan  dynasty,  keeping  to  a  private  statiOD  after 
his  goverpivship  of  Asts.  "  His  poem  contains  only  two  passsgea 
relating  to  the  Fisviant:  in  both  Donutlan  is  eulogised  as  a 
warrior;  in  one  he  figures  ss  a  singer  whose  lyre  is  sweeter 

natron  of  bteralire  and  art,  and  a  piisionate  cnUrctor.    Two 


and  vKltab^'  «aciUp|Md|  tad  be  was  the  Ihwv  poMeasot 
of  their  estate*  at  TuKiilum  and  Kaples.  Tlie  later  lift  of  Siljui 
»a*  paaed  on  the  Campanian  shore,  bard  by  the  tomb  ol  Virgil, 
at  which  be  ofleted  the  homage  ol  a  devotee.  He  closely  emu- 
lated the  liven  of  hk  two  (nat  heroes:  tbe  one  be  followed  in 
conpoilBS  epic  vet*c,  the  other  in  debating  philosophic  qneitions 
witb  M)  fiiendi  of  like  tutes.  Among  thn  was  Efuctelus,  who 
judged  him  to  be  tbe  moM  phiknophic  spirit  among  the  Romaia 

who  appniiniately  dedicated  b    ~" 

VirgiL   Tbouchlhcveneof  Siliu 

tike  thai  of  Lucan,  yet  Stoicism  lends  in  msny 

tmgtacdul  gravity  to  bis  poem.    Silius  was  one  of  i 

Rmnauol  tbe  early  empire  wbo  bad  tbecourageof  tl 

and  carried  into  pafea  practice  the  theory  of  suidde  ai 

by  their  school.    Stricken  by  an  incurable  tmnoni.  be  itarved 

himself  to  death,  keeping  a  cheerful  counteaartce  to  tbe  end. 

Whether  Silius  conuaitled  to  writing  hi*  philouphic  dialogue* 
or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Chance  has  preaoved  to  us  hii  e^ 
poem  entitled  Pimiia,  in  seventeen  bookit  and  comprising 
siune  fourteen  tfiousand  lines-  In  cbooaiog  the  Second  Punic 
War  for  his  subject,  Silius  had,  ve  know,  many  predeccisora, 
a*  he  doubtless  bad  many  loUowen.  From  tbe  time  of  Naevint 
onwards  every  great  military  struggle  in  which  the  Komsni 
bad  been  engaged  had  focmd  its  port  over  and  over  agairL  In 
>ustico  to  Silius  snd  Lucan,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
raylbologic  |>oet  had  a  far  easier  task  than  the  bisttHic,  In  a 
weJI-knoirn  passage  Petiooius  poioledly  describes  the  difficnliiea 
of  the  biUOTlc  theme.  A  poet,  be  said,  who  should  take  upon 
him  the  vast  nibject  of  the  dvil  wais  would  break  down  beneath 
tbe  burden  uolesi  he  were  "  full  of  learning,"  since  he  would 
have  not  merdy  to  record  (acta,  which  the  historians  did  much 
belter,  but  must  possess  an  unshackled  geuius,  to  which  fuH 
tsurie  mult  be  given  by  the  use  of  digressions,  by  biingiiig 
divine  beings  on  to  the  stage,  and  by  giving  generally  a  mylbo- 
logic  tinge  10  the  subject.  The  Latin  laws  ot  the  historic  epic 
wen  fixed  by  Ennius,  and  were  atill  binding  when  Claudian 
wrote-  They  were  never  serimsly  infringed,  except  tiy  Lucan, 
wbo  aubctitured  for  the  ifi  ex  mackiaa  ol  bis  predecBsors  the 
vast,  dim  and  imposing  Stoic  cnnception  of  destiny.  By  pro- 
tracted appUcathMi,  and  being  "  full  of  learning,"  Silius  bad 
acquired  exoeileat  ledpei  for  every  ingredient  that  went  to  the 
making  of  the  coonnthuul  hisliHic  ejnc.  Though  he  is  not 
named  by  Qdnlilian,  Iwiiiirabably  hinted  at  in  tbe  mention  of  a 
daa  of  poet*  who,  a*  tbe  writs  says,  "  write  to  show  their 
leaitung."  To  seiie  tbe  moment*  in  the  history,  however  nn- 
Impottaat,  vhicb  were  (spible  of  picturesque  treatment;  to 
pass  over  all  events,  bowevet  imporuat,  wbicii  coidd  not  readi^ 
be  rendered  into  heroics;  to  stuff  out  tlie  somewhat  modem 
heroes  to  something  like  Homeric  pttfiortions;  to  subject  all 
their  movemenu  to  the  [■■iliiiii  and  capricesoftlieOlympiansi 
to  ransack  ibe  poetiy  fif  tbe  past  for  inddeots  and  similei 
on  which  a  sli^illy  new  fnoa  might  be  pot;  to  foist  in  by  well- 
worn  artifices  ep^odea,  bowevo  strange  to  llie  subject,  taken 
frooi  the  mythobgic  or  hisloric  Tories  of  Rome  and  Greece, — 
sB  this  Silius  knew  how  to  do-  He  did  It  all  with  the  langiud 
and  with  a  simplidty  fondgo 
which  ^irang  in  part  from  cultivated  taste  and 
norror  oi  inc  venturesome  word,  and  in  part  from  ttie  lubdued 
lone  of  a  life  which  had  come  unscatbed  tbrcaigh  tbe  lelgoa  si 
Caligula.  Nero  and  Domltlan.  The  mora  threadbare  the  theme, 
and  the  mm  worn  the  macUnMy,  the  greater  the  need  oi 
genius.    Two  of  tbe  most  rigid  requirements  of  ^'  ~~^~ 


of  poetic  creatlveneu.    No  writer  haa  aver  been  more  contctly 
ooiformly  fudged  by  enntrmponrlea  and  by  poslerily 
(Mf  tbe  ihamriiiit  Battcnr.  Martial,  viatuvd  to  call 


9« 


SILK 


great  u  VlisiL  But  (be  younss  VSbj 
oeras  with  grMEcr  diligence  than 
rdlug  to  Ihe  fuhion  of  the  lime, 

1  indeed  u 


hk  friend 
Wa^tiy  say 

talent,  ani 

be  Rdled  them  to  hii  fiiend). 

mm  leally  Ibonghi  of  thiin. ' 

poem  livel  on.    Siliua  ii  tuvi 

liter  Pliny  onpt  Sidoniua,  irl   , 

and  at  a  much  lows'  levd,  waa  nich  another  aa  be    Sin 

diKttvfliy  of  Siliui  by  Foggio,  no  raodon  enthusiast  hal  ar 

Bing  hU  praise.    His  poem  hsa  been  mdy  edited  since  Xl 

century.     Vet,  by  the  purity  of  his  taste  and  his  Latin 

age  whcBi  taste  was  fast  becoming  vicious  and  Latin  q 

t^  hli  pTesenlation  to  us  of  a  type  of  a  thousand  vamshuj 

epics,  and  hy  the  hlstoiic  aspects  of  his  subject,  Silius 


general  teadei  hi 


t  from 


n  hardly  interest 

^,  and  usually  dilutes  what  he  borrowH; 
be  may  add  a  new  beauty,  hut  new  strength  he  never  gives. 
Hudly  s  doieii  lines  anywheie  aie  without  an  echo  of  Virgil,' 
ud  thc9V  ate  frequent  ^drnj^tturta  of  Lucretius.  Horace,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  Homer,  Hesiod  and  moJiy  oth^  poets  still  extant, 
II  we  could  reoinstituie  the  libtaty  of  Silius  we  should  probably 
find  that  scarcely  an  idea  or  a  phrase  In  his  entire  work  vu 
wholly  his  own. 

The  law  material  of  the  i^nica  mm  suppUed  in  Ihe  main  by 
the  third  decade  of  Livy,  though  Silius  may  have  consulted  other 
historiani  of  the  Hannibalic  nar.  Such  fans  as  ore  used  are 
generally  presented  with  thcu-  actual  circumstances  unchanged, 
and  in  their  historic  sequence.  The  spirit  of  the  Funic  times  is 
hut  rarely  misconceived — as  when  to  secret  voting  is  attributed 
the  election  of  men  like  Flaminius  and  Varro,  and  diilingutshed 
Romans  are  depicted  as  contending  in  a  ^diatorial  exhibition. 
Silius  (Jeatly  Intended  the  poem  to  consist  of  twenty-four  books, 
like  the  Iliad  gild  xheOdyiay,  hut  tJta  the  twelfth  he  hurries  in 
visible  weariness  to  the  end,  and  concludes  with  seventeoi.  The 
general  plan  of  the  epic  follows  that  of  the  liiad  and  the  Acntid. 
Its  theme  is  conceived  as  a  dud  between  two  mighty  nations. 
With  parallel  dissensions  imoog  ibe  gods.  Sdpia  and  Hannibal 
us  the  two  great  haoa  who  take  (be  place  of  Achilla  and 
Hector  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Aenep*  and  Tunus  on  the  olbcr, 
while  tlie  minnr  figuns  arc  all  painted  with  Vitgilion  or  Hoineiic 
pigmenti.  In  the  delineation  of  duracter  our  poet  is  neither 
very  powcriul  not  very  consistent.  Hia  imagination  irai  too 
weak  to  rcaljxe  the  aclo^  with  distinctness  and  individuality. 

of  cruelty  and  treachery,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  the  vulgar 
Bonuin  atliched  to  Ihe  name  "  Funic  "  But  in  the  counc  of 
the  poem  the  greatnen  of  Huinibal  is  home  in  upon  Ihe  poet, 
and  bis  feeling  of  it  betrays  Itself  bi  many  touches.  Tbus  be 
nanus  Sdpio  "the  great  Hannibal  of  Ausonia  ";  he  maka 
Juno  assure  the  Carthaginian  leader  th»t  if  fortune  had  only 
permitted  him  to  he  bom  s  Roman  be  would  have  been  admiited 
to  ft  place  among  the  gods;  and,  when  Ihe  ungenerous  monster 
of  Ihe  Com  book  aanrds  in  the  £[teenlb  a  splendid  burial  to 
MirceUus,  the  poet  cris,  "  You  would  fancy  it  was  a  Stdonian 
chief  who  bad  f^cn.  "  Silius  dcsava  little  pity  for  Ihe  failure 
of  bb  atlempl  to  make  Sdpio  sn  equipoise  la  Hsnnibal  and  the 
counterpart  in  pcnonal  prowess  and  prestige  of  Achilles.  He 
becomes  in  the  process  almoBl  as  mythical  a  figure  OS  the  medieval 
Alexander.  -  The  best  drawn  of  the  minor  diataclen  are  Fabius 
CuDClator,  an  evident  copy  of  Lucan's  Calo,  and  Faullui,  Ihe 
consul  killed  at  ^^■""■■,  who  hghta,  haleBanddieslike  a  genuine 

Oeatty  it  »w  ■  mailer  of  religioD  with  SiUus  to  itput  and 
■dipt  all  the  slT^ung  (pisoda  of  Homer  uid  Virgil  Kannibal 
mat  have  a  shield  of  miiveUous  workmanship  like  Achilla  and 
Aeneu;  because  Aeneas  dacoided  into  tiada  and  had  a  vision 
of  Ihe  future  history  of  Rome,  so  must  Sdpio  have  his  levdalion 
fn>m  heaven;  Trebia,  choked  with  bodies,  must  rise  in  ira  like 
Xsnthua,  ud  be  put  U>  flight  by  Vulcan;  for  Virgil's  Camilla 
there  muH  be  an  Asbylc,  heroine  of  Saguatum;  the  beautiful 
^icecfa  of  Puiyafais  vbeD  Nisusscckslo  liKVghin  is  too  good  lo 


be  tliiown  v 


up  a  bttle,  it  wi 
made  up  in  th< 


II  Homi 


.lisame  oflener  in  Vitgil,  painfully  wearisome  in  SiUos.  The 
diSerenI  component  parts  of  the  poem  are  on  the  whole  [airly 
well  knit  together,  and  Ihe  transitions  are  not  often  needlessly 
^rupt;  yet  occasionilly  incidents  and  episodes  an  introduced 
with  alt  the  irrdevancy  of  Ihe  modem  novd.  The  interposition 
of  the  gods  is,  hoKtva,  usually  managed  with  dignity  and 
appTupriateoess. 

As  Id  diction  and  detailpwe  miss.  In  general,  power  tatbcr 
than  taste.  The  metre  runs  on  with  correct  smooth  tnonolniy, 
with  something  always  of  Ibe  VirgSian  sweetness,  though 
attenuated,  but  nothing  ot  the  Virgilian  variety  and  strength. 
The  dead  level  of  Ulerary  eieculion  la  seldom  broken  by  a  rise 
into  the  region  of  genuuie  pathos  and  beauty,  or  by  a  descent 
into  the  ludicrous  or  ihe  repdlent.  There  are  few  absurdities, 
hut  Ibe  restraining  force  is  trained  perception  and  not  a  native 
sense  ti  humour,  which,  ever  present  in  Homer,  not  oitiidy 
absent  In  Virgil,  and  sometlmo  finding  grim  exprtasion  in  Loan, 
falls  Silius  enlirdy.  The  address  of  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  to  Juno 
compds  asmile.  Though  deified  on  her  sister's  deatb,  and  for 
a  good  many  centuries  already  aa  inhabitant  of  heaven,  Anna 
meets  Juno  for  Ihe  first  time  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Suni 
Punic  War,  and  deprecats  the  anger  of  the  queen  ol  heaven  lot 
having  deserted  the  Carthigim'ans  and  attached  hersdf  to  lb; 
Roman  cause  Hannibal's  parting  address  to  his  child  is  alsd 
comical:  be  lecogniies  in  ihe  "  heavy  wailing  "  of  the  year-old 
babe  "  the  seeds  of  rngcs  like  bis  owhv"  Bui  Silius  mighl  have 
been  fotEivea  for  a  thousand  more  waknrssa  than  he  has  if 
in  but  A  few  things  he  had  shown  strength.  The  grandest  scenes 
in  tbe  history  before  him  fail  to  lift  him  up;  his  treatment, 
for  example,  of  Hannibal's  Alpine  passage  falls  immensdy  bekiw 
Lucan's  vigorous  delineation  of  Calo's  far  less  stirring  march 

But  hi  the  very  weaknesses  of  SilFus  ny  may  dlscon  merit. 
He  at  least  does  not  try  to  i^nceal  delects  of  suhsunce  by 
contorted  Aetorical  conceits  and  feebly  forcible  eu«g(rai>ans. 
In  his  ideal  of  what  Latin  expression  should  be  be  coma  near 
to  his  contemporary  (Juinlilian,  and  resolutely  holds  aloof  from 
the  tenor  of  his  age.  Perh^n  his  want  of  success  with  the  iceo 
of  Us  timer  was  not  wholly  due  to  his  faults.  His  sdf-coniral 
Tardy  fails  him;  it  stands  the  test  of  the  boirors  id  war,  and  el 
Venus  working  her  will  on  Hannibal  at  Capua.  Only  a  few 
passaga  here  and  there  betray  Ibe  true  silver  Latin  atravagancc 
In  Ihe  avoidance  of  rhetorical  art ifice  and  epigrammatic  an liihtsis 
Silius  stands  in  marked  contrast  lo  Lucan,  yei  at  lima  he  can 
write  with  point-  R^arded  merely  as  a  poet  he  may  not  daerve 
high  praise;  but,  aa  he  is  a  unique  ^Kcimen  and  probably  the 
best  of  a  once  numerous  class,  the  preservation  of  his  poem  araona 
the  remains  of  Latin  Literature  is  a  fortunate  accidenl. 

The  poem  wu  ditcovend  in  a  MS.,  pci»ibly  at  CocutiDce.  by 
IWio,  in  Mi6  oi  14171  from  this  now  lost  M^.  all  eiluing  MSS., 
which  belong  entinly  to  the  15th  century,  are  derived.  A  valuable 
MS.  of  the  Sth  or  9th  century,  found  at  Cologne  by  L.  Canion  in  Ihe 
latter  pan  of  the  i6ih  century,  disappeared  soon  after  its  diicovery. 
Two  uitionet  priaapa  appeared  at  Vjxot  in  1471 ;  the  principnl 
edillana  since  have  been  tboH  of  Hcinuus  (iGoo),  Drahenborch 
(1717),  Emcsli  (Leiprig.  1791)  and  I.  Bauer  (iSao).  The  Ptuiica 
u  iiicloded  In  the  secoiid  i&itm  lA  tbe  Corpmijiitnm  IMinanm. 
A  useful  vaitrum  edition  is  that  of  Lemaiie  {I'aris,  iBij).  RecenI 
wrlliiaron  Siliua  Is  genanlly  In  the  form  of  sepante  snides  or  small 
aunpUeia;  but  see  H.  E.  Duller,  PM-AufOm  Ptiiry  Uwil, 
Sap^i  C-  S.  R.) 

ULK,  >  fibrous  sobsUnce  produced  by  many  insects,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  a  cocoon  or  coveting  within  which  ibc 
(icatura  are  enclosed  and  protected  during  the  period  of  ihar 
prtndpal  trinsformalions.  Tbe  webs  and  nests,  lie.,  formed 
by  spiders  are  also  of  silk.  But  the  fibra  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  arc  aclusively  produced  by  tbe  mulberry  cilkmoih 
of  China,  Bamiyx  mm.  and  a  few  oiha  moths  closely  allied  l« 
that  insect.  Among  the  Chinese  the  name  of  the  silkworm  is 
"  si, "  KuRiu]  "  isi  "i  u>  Ihe  sndent  Gredu  It  beeaoM  knowa 


SILK 


the  Ceimui  Si 


Li    {1640    B 


he  EogJista  lilk 

Jiutry  origizutedinChiiu^andaccDntinff 

exiited  there  from  1  VFiyrefnole  period. 

II  the  Udx  of  Sj-ling,  wife  of  a  Umaus 
-  \),  cucouiagHl  the  cuhiv»iionof 
ij  of  the  worali  and  the  Tceling 
Id  h&ve  devoted  henelC  penoniUy 
la  the  nre  of  slk'worms,  and  ibe  ii  by  the  ChincM  credited  ' 
the  invention  oi  the  loom.  A  volumiDoiu  ancient  Ulen 
testities  not  only  to  the  antiquity  but  also  10  the  importam 
Chinese  ■ericulture,  and  to  the  care  and  altcniicm  heitowed 
on  it  by  royal  and  noble  iamiliei.  The  Chinese  guarded  Ihi 
■ccrets  of  their  valuabje  art  with  \'igi]ant  jeaknuy^  and  then 
ia  no  doubt  that  nuuiy  ccnruries  paascrd  before  the  ciUtufe  spreac 
beyond  tiie  country  of  its  origin.  Through  Korea  a  knowlcdgi 
of  (he  sjlkwonn  ar>d  ila  produce  reached  Japan,  but  not  befori 
the  early  pan  of  the  3rd  century.  One  of  liie  moit  artdenl 
books  of  Japanese  history,  the  Nikontf,  natei  lha[  lowardi 
f  .D.  300  some  Koreans  were  sent  from  Japan  to  China  to  engagi 
competent  people  to  teach  the  arts  of  weaving  and  preparing 
lilk  goods.  They  brought  with  ihem  foul  Chinese  girls,  who 
ftistmcled  the  oiun  and  (he  people  in  the  art  of  plain  and 
BgUKd  weaving;  and  to  the  horiaur  of  these  pioneet  silk  wea\ 
t  tem[de  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Settsu.  Great  cfli 
were  made  lo  encourage  the  industry,  which  from  that  period 
grew  into  one  of  national  importance.  At  a  period  probably 
little  later  ■  knowledge  of  1  ha  worluirg  ol  silL  travelled  westward, 
and  the  cultivation  □(  the  silkworm  tras  otabliihed  In  India. 
According  to  a  tmdiLioD  (he  eggs  ol  the  insect  and  the  seed 
of  (he  m^bcny  tree  wen  curiEd  lo  India  by  a  Chinese  prloceu 
coDCcalEd  in  Ihe  lining  of  her  head  dress.  The  fact  (hat  mi- 
cullure  nai  in  India  £nt  HUdlsheil  in  the  valley  of  lh«  Brahna- 
pntia  and  in  the  tract  lying  beiween  that  rivet  and  the  Casgei 
Mndera  it  probable  that  it  was  imrodjced  overland  fnm  the 
Cbincse  empire.  From  the  Ganges  valley  the  itlkwonn  was 
■lowly  earned  wcstwird  and  ipmd  ia  Kbotso,  Penh  and  tbt 
lUlesof  Central  Asia. 

Mom  critic*  recogniM  in  the  obscuRWordd'iWKT  or  iTiiietket 
Amosiii.  i>,ananieof  tilkcmesponding  10  the  Arabic  A'mi4i 
lole  Creek  tdrafg ,  Engli'h  iaTtuui,  and  also  lollo«  tke  ancienis  ii 
UDdenianding  miihi,  Kick.  ivi.  10,  ij,  li  "  Eileen  gause."  Bu 
the  first  notice  of  the  sUkworm  ia  WestEin  literature  occuii  ir 
Aristotle,  Hitt.  anim.  v.  iq  (17),  11  (6].  where  he  speaks  of  "  1 
greax  woczQ  which  has  horns  and  so  diflcrs  from  others.  At  it! 
first  metamorphosis  it  produces  a  caterpillar,  then  a  bombyliu: 
and  lastly  a  diiysalis — ail  these  changes  takitjg  place  withi 


onthi.     . 


I  alter 


oS  the 


t/paa  in  the  island  of  Cos  by  Pamphilc,  daughter  of  Plates. 
Arislollc'B  vague  knowledge  of  the  worm  may  have  been  dcrivt 
Irom  information  acquired  by  the  Creeks  with  Alexander  It 


be  imported  at  Cos,  nhere 
famous  Cm  m(u, 
Towards  the  he, 
ii>rm.an  importan 
fif  the  East  which  ( 


more  about  tke  ailltm: 


Aurdion,  who  auther  u 
to  pooess  a  single  alike 
its  weight  in  gold. 
Notwithstanding  its  ] 


revealed  rather  than  clothrd  Ihe  form. 
;  lA  the  Christian  era  raw  sUk  began  lo 
ostly  item  among  the  priied  products 

isicil  literature;  but,  although  these 
y  with  the  material,  they  are  singularly 
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looni,  mnked  by  vomcB,  wtra  set  up  iritUn  tbc  Inptrii]  palace 
at  Conitantinopk.  Jusdnloa  also  eodeavourtd,  throu^  the 
Chrliilaa  prince  of  AbyitiBia,  to  divert  the  trade  from  the 
Ptr^aa  mute  ilong.  wbkli  lilk  wu  then  bmoght  Into  (be  east  nf 
Europe.  In  this  be  ft3ed,  but  two  Fenian  moBka  who  had  long 
mided  In  IHiIna,  and  thne  leatiMd  (be  wlH^  art  end  mystery 
of  sHfcwami  rearing,  anived  at  Constantinople  ead  imparled 
their  knowledge  to  the  ewperer.  By  him  tb^  weie  btduced  to 
telum  10  Chhia  and  attempt  to  bring  to  Europe  the  mateiiil 
neeesssry  for  the  cultivation  ol  silk,  whidi  th«y  effected  by 
concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane.  Fram-lhc 
precious  contoits  ol  ^lat  bamboo  tubcj  bnvght  to  CoQstuiinople 
about  the  yeu  550,  wete  produced  all  the  taces  and  varieties 
ol  vlkworm  which  stocked  and  supplied  tbe  Western  world  fat 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years. 

Under  Ihe  care  of  the  Crcdi  the  nlkwarm  took  kindly  to.  Iti 
Western  home  and  floorished,  and  the  silkea  textURS  of  Bynn- 
tium  became  fanoui.  At  a  later  peilad  the  eonqueriag  Suiccot 
obtained  a  mastery  over  (hs  liade,  orui  by  them  it  w«i  q>rewl 
both  east  and  west — the  teituiEs  beconlBg  meaotbne  liii|ir  1  ttn  il 
with  (be  patterns  and  cohjUTS  peculiar  to  that  people.  Th^ 
established  the  (rule  in  the  thriving  town!  of  A^  Ulnar,  and 
they  planted  i(  as  far  icat  as  Sidly,  as  Sicilian  lilk*  of  (he  lath 
century  with  Saiarenic  patterns  stiU  testify.  Ordericui  Vitahs, 
who  died  in  the  first  half  of  the  nth  century,  mentlota  (hM  (hi 
bishop  of  St  Evroul,  In  Normandy,  broughl  with  him  from  Apolia 
in  loulhem  Italy  several  large  pieces  of  lilk.  out  of  the  Guest  of 
which  four  copes  were  ooda  far  his  cathedral  chanien.  Tbe 
cultivalion  and  manalacture  tfnaA  northwards  lo  Flucnce, 
Milan,  Genoa  and  Venice — all  tc  . .  -  - 


It  TouD,  and  Li 


1480  si 


ro  Francis  1.  brought 


begun  under  Louis  XI.  a: 
itAia  Milan  si 

valley.  About  the  beginning  of  the  ijtb  century  Olivier  do 
Series  and  Lifftmas,  Bomewhat  against  the  will  of  Solly,  obtained 
royal  edicts  favouring  the  growth  of  mulberry  plantatloBs  and 
(he  cultivation  of  silk;  but  it  cannot  be  uid  that  these  industries 
were  firmly  established  till  Colbert  encouraged  the  planting  of 
(he  mulberry  by  premiums,  and  otherwise  stimulated  local 

Into  England  silli  manufacture  wo*  latroduted  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.;  ttat  the  first  serious  impulse  to  manufactures 
of  thai  class  was  due  to  Ihc  immigralion  in  158;  of  a  large  body 
of  skilled  Flemish  weavers  who  Red  from  the  Low  Countries  in 
consequence  of  (he  struggle  with  Spain  (ben  devastating  Ihdr 
land.  Precisely  one  hundred  yeais  later  nligious  tioublts  gavo 
the  most  eScctive  impetus  lo  tbe  silk-Hade  of  England,  wbeo 
Ihe  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes  seat  simultaneously  to 
Switiciland.  tJetmany  and  England  a  vast  body  of  (he  most 
skilled  artisans  ol  Fnmce,  who  planted  in  Ibae  CDUalries  ^Ik- 
wenving  colonies  wblcfa  are  la  this  day  the  principal  rivals  ol  the 
French  manufactuiert.  The  bulk  ol  tbe  French  Frottstaat 
weavers  settled  at  Sfi^talMds,  London— an  incorpontioD  of 
blk  workers  having  been  there  formed  in  T639.  James  I.  used 
many  efforls  to  encourage  the  planting  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  both  at  home  and  in  the  oyoni^  Up  to 
the  year  ryrS  England  dqiended  ea  tlie  thrown  silks  of  Europe 
for  manufactming  purposes.  But  in  that  year  Lomt>e  of  Derby, 
disguised  as  a  common  workman,  and  obtaining  entrance  as  such 
into  one  of  the  Italian  throwing  mills,  made  drawings  of  the 
illor    ■■  "    ■■  


:,  lie  buQt  and  w 


orked,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  tlie  first  ^'"g''*^  throwing  miiL  In  1835  ■  pubbc 
company  was  formed  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
British.  Irish  and  Cohxiial  Silk  Company,  with  a  cafrital  of 
£1,000,000,  principally  with  the  view  of  introdudDg  MticDliure 
into  Ireland,  hot  it  was  a  com|;toe  failure,  and  (he  rearing  of  the 
silk  worm  cannot  be  said  ever  (o  have  become  a  branch  of  British 
rndastry. 

lDi;iiC 
New  Spain  I 
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mcntionDd  by  Aasti,  but  all  Izux  nS  Ihe  cnltuie  hid 
died  oul  bcfon  tlic  cdiI  of  tha  oeatuiy.  In  1609  Juoa 
■IleiDpted  lo  rcinVBie  tbc  lilkwonn  oa  tbe  Ameticui  conliixi 
but  bis  Gni  don  [lilcd  ihraugh  abipwnclc  An  eSoit  midt 
l6ig  obtiiQcd  greater  luccBi,  uid,  the  nuluiili  being  proei 
the  Virginian  Ktden  woe  airoii^y  urged  lo  devote  utCDtii 
to  the  ptoGlabIt  indiulry  ol  tilli  cullivilioo.  Sericulture  » 
*nioui*d  unikr  peniliim  by  sutuie;  it 
bounties  lad  tewirdi;  and  iti  proceculion  wu  Wiraut 
kimed  eguyi  tod  rhipsodicnl  ibymes,  o(  which  tti 

"  When  Wonns  ind  Food  doe  natanny  iboiuid 
""ken  TVade  miut  Ihcie  be  found. 
:1t  Ihe  World  ui  bo(h— 


AgillantSilkenTVuleBii 


la  Ihe  pnMpectiuof  Law'i  great  Campatnit  da  ImSa  OcciiaOala 
the  cultivation  oi  lilli  occupies  a  place  among  ttie  gloving  attrac- 
tbiu  which  allured  so  many  to  dbastei.  Onwud  till  the  period 
of  the  War  o(  Independence  bountiel  and  clber  rewuds  for  Ihe 
tearing  of  vormi  and  silk  Qlature  continued  to  be  offered;  and 
just  when  the  war  broke  out  BenjamiD  Fnuiklia  and  ol  hers  were 
engaged  lo  nuning  a  filature  into  healthy  Lie  at  Fhiladelphb. 
With  Uie  resumption  ol  pcacelul  enterprise,  the  stimulus  ol 
bounties  was  again  applied — tint  by  Connecticut  in  ^^iy,  and 
such  efforts  have  been  continued  spotaditally  down  almost  to  the 
present  day.  Bounties  were  last  oSered  by  tbe  slate  of  CaUfomil 
in  1S6J-1B66.  but  the  state  law  was  wan  repealed,  and  an  attempt 
lo  obtain  slate  encourage  meat  again  in  i3;i  was  defeated. 
About  iSjS  a  speculative  mania  for  the  cultivation  of  ulk 
developed  itself  with  remarkable  severity  In  tlic  United  Statei. 
it  was  caused  principally  through  ilie  reprcsentuiions  of  Samuel 
Whitmarsh  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  South  Sea  lilandi 
nulbeny  (Uonu  mtdlkeal'u'l  for  feeding  »lkwartnj;  and  >o 
interne  was  (be  eidlement  that  pbnis  and  crops  of  aJI  kinds 
irete  diiplacod  to  make  room  for  planiationi  of  U.  mullianlii. 
In  Pennsylvania  as  much  aa  {300,000  changed  hands  for  plants  in 
one  week,  and  frequently  the  young  treea  were  sold  two  and 

Plants  of  a  single  ycar't  growth  niched  the  ridiculous  pric«  of  Si 
eachal  the  height  ol  thcfevcr,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  in  igjD  tbe  speculation  coll^ised;  tlie  famous  U.  mullitaidii 
was  found  to  be  do  goldea  tree,  uid  the  OMtly  plantations  were 
uprooted. 

The  most  singulat  leatutc  h  cnnneiioa  with  Ihe  liiitoiy  of 

^ik  Is  the  penbtcnt  eBbtt*  which  have  been  made  by  monarchs 

and   other  potcntalei  to  stimulate  sericulture  within   Iheii 

dominions,  eHorls  which  continue  to  this  day  bi  British  colonies, 

India  and  America.  These  endeavours  to  stimulate  by  artificial 

means  have  in  scarcely  any  instance  resulted  in  permanent 

auccesL    In  truih,  raw  silk  can  only  be  profiLably  brought  toifae 

market  where  there  Is  abundant  and  very  cheap  labour — (he 

fact  that  China,  Japan,  Bengal,  Fiedmonl  and  the  Levant  are 

the  ptindpai  producing  locaLties  making  (hat  plain. 

Tkt  SatuanH. 

Tbt  mulijerry-feoding  moih,   Bomiyx  mtri,   which  is  the 

principal  source  of  silk,  bclongt  to  the  Bambycidae,  a  family  ol 

Ltpiiaptera  in  which  ate  em- 

^    braced  some  of  the  largest  and 

T    jnosthandsomemotbs-fi.ififfi 

/      is  itself  an  mconspicuous  molh 

'       (H^  I  and  1),  of  an  ashy 

while  colour,  with  a  body  in 

tlie  case  ti  Che  male  not  )  in. 

in  length,  tbe  female  being  a 

Ittile  longer  and  stouter,    lis 

FIG.  i.-B™(j*  tt«i  (male).      V'^  '■"  "^^  f"^  '"^J  "t"  ■ 

'  "^   '       fore  pair  »ie  falcate,  and  (he 

hind  pair  do  not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  body.   The  larva 

(fig.  i)  is  hairless,  ol  an  ashy  grey  or  cream  colour,  attains  to  a 

length  of  from  3  to  ])  in.,  and  b  slender  in  comparison  with  many 


silkworm  ptoduce*aaa  rule  only  on 
but  there  are  races  in  culiivatioi 
generitioned,  and  tome 
are  multivoltine.  1(1 
natural  food  is  the  leavea 
olmuUxrry  trees.  The  silk 
gland*  or  vessels  consist  of 
two  long  Ihick.waJled  saca 
running  along  the  sides  of 


the  under  lip  of  the  la: 


F10.J 


-Bomiyi  mmi  {female). 


ia)  and  feet  (i,  A)  ol 
the  common  eilkwonu,  while  c  la  ■  diagrammatic  view  ol 
the  rilk  glands.  As  the  laiva  i^tproaches  maluriiy  these 
vcwels  become  gorged  with  a  dear  viscous  fluid,  which,  upas 
being  expoMd  to  the  air  immediately  hardens  la  a  solid  mus. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  thii  peculiarity  (a  prepare  from  lully 
developed  larvae  silkworm  gut  used  lot  casting  lines  in  ioa< 
fishing,  and  for  numerous  i"'-"  mimn...  ,.,h>u  -^ 

li«htne>*,  tenacity,  flexihil 
essential.  The  larvae  are 
by  stcepmg  some  houn  ii 
the  silk  gbnds  are  tben 
bodiea,  and   the  vi»- 


Ll  Ihe  a 


mity 


'ai  a  hoard.  The  board  ^'°-  ■!■" 

is  then  exposed  to  the  sunlight  llll  the  lines  dry  and  harden  inlo 
Ihe  condition  of  gut.  The  preparation  of  gut  is,  however, 
merely  an  uniniponant  collateral  manufacture.  When  the  larva 
is  fully  mature,  and  ready  10  change  inlo  the  pupa  condition,  it 

and  reelable  (bread  of  3eo 


lo  I  loo  yds.  in  length,  mi 
conlinuously  for  three  di 
ejected  forms  the  ulk  of  commerce,  which  as  wound  in  the  cocoon 
consists  of  filaments  seriposited  from  two  separate  glands 
(discovered  by  an  Italian  naturalist  named  Filipfu)  conloittihg 
a  glutinous  or  rrsnous  secretion  which  servei  a  double  purpose, 
via.  that  of  helping  tbe  thin  viscous  threads  through  (heir  fiDal 
0ulle1S}*nd  Iheadheuonol  Che  two  filaments  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
tinder  tlio  mlcroiCDpe  rocoon  sITV  presents  tlie  appearance  ffis-  O 
"  "  * '  "'  >n  nt  two  filamentB  placvd  ^cla 
'iiiinehinlhickn™f 
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u™  rdi;  and,  wilti  tl»I  llle  iK  c^'li  o(  lilfmM'li  bcin^tomplne. 


.  of  cc 


s,  the 


9  ilKlF  with  the  nsimg  cf  (ilk- 
raied  condiiloiu,  ilicii  feeding, 
niring  of  ihtss  before  they  are 


mberof  ..  .    „ 

ing  yen.  The  first  asenllil  it  a  slock  of  raulbrny  trees  adequate 
la  feed  the  woinu  in  their  larval  stage  The  leaves  preferred 
iii  Europe  arc  those  of  the  wbile-fruited  muibeny,  Menu  alba, 
but  there  are  numerous  other  species  which  appear  to  he  equally 
suitable.  The  soil  in  wiiich  the  muiberry  grows,  and  the  a^ 
and  condition  of  the  trees,  are  Important  factors  in  the  success 
of  fdlkwonn  cultivation;  and  il  has  t>een  tooaflea  proved  ttiat 
the  oiulberry  viJl  grow  in  situations  where,  from  Ihenatuieof  tlw 
leaf  the  Ima  put  forth  and  from  other  circunutaTiETS,  ailkwomis 
cannot  be  profitably  reared.  An  elevated  posiiion  with  dry, 
Iriabic,  welWiaincd  loil  produce*  tbe  best  quality  of  leaves. 
Throughout  the  East  the  ^wciet  of  mullnrry  cultivaled  »ro 
numerous,  but,  as  these  itee»  have  been  grown  for  special 
purposes  »C  JeftSt  for  Ihm  liMwsand  yean,  they  show  the  Cdtn- 
plex  vanalions  peculiar  to  most  cidttvated  fJants. 

Tlie  eixs  ol  ths  silkworm,  called  fniiK,  are  hatched  out  by 
It  the  period  when  the  imilberry  leaver  are  ready 


ir  the  fee 

ItlllKl  W 


ling  ol  tl 
hundred  weighing 


.    Th™ 


1  appetite  of  th 


C3  of  paper  punctured 
nith  smati  ftoies  are  plana  over  ine  irayi  in  which  iheliatdiing 
goes  on;  «nd  the  worms,  immediately  they  burst  their  shell, 
creep  thtough  these  openings  to  the  light,  and  thereby  scrape  oil 
any  fragments  of  shell  which,  adhering  to  the  skin,  would  kill 
them  by  constriction.  Tbe  reuing-house  in  which  the  worms  are 
fed  (Fr.  matnantrH)  must  be  a  spacious,  well-lighted  and  wfll- 
ventilated  apartment,  in  which  scrupulous  cleanlinm  a^^ 
sweetness  of  air  arc  essential,  and  in  which  the  tempotatuie  may 
to  a  certain  eitrni  be  under  coniroL  The  wotnii  arc  more  hardy 
than  is  commonly  tuppoaed,  and  endure  variallons  of  temperature 
from  iSi*  to  t8°  F.  without  any  injury;  but  higher  temperature 
is  very  deliimcnial.  The  lower  the  lempcrslUR  at  which  the 
worms  are  cnauLlalned  the  slower  is  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment; but  their  health  and  vigour  are  increased,  and  the  cocoon 
ihcy  spin  is  proportionately  bigger.  The  worms  increase  in  sia: 
Willi  aitonishinf  npidlly,  and  no  less  remarkable  is  their  ijrawinf 


voracity.  CeMalonuHuaultoraisltlMirskinlhreetimeidDriBt 

four  times— about  the  siith,  tenth,  fifteenth  and  twenly-ihjrd 
days  after  hatching.  As  these  ruoulEing  peiiods  approadi,  the 
worms  lose  their  appetite  and  cease  eating,  aud  at  each  poiod  of 
change  they  an  left  undisturtied  and  free  from  noise. 

Laurent  de  I'Arbousset  showed  in  1905  that  i  oz.  of  seed  of  30 
grammes  produdng  30,000  10  35.000  ailkmjrms  Cjo.ooo  may  be 
depended  upon  to  reach  the  cocoon  stage)  will  give  a  harvest  cd 
130  to  140  tb  fresh  cocoons  and  an  ultimate  yield  of  about  i>  lb 
raw  sOk  properly  reeled.  The  amount  of  nourishment  required 
for  this  roaring  is  as  (oUows;— hatching  to  firel  moult,  about 
0  tb  (^  leaves  of  tender  growth,  equal  to  40  to  45  lb  ripe  leaves; 
fiilt  to  second  moult,  n  lb,  representing  100  lb  ripe  leaves; 
second  to  third  moult,  Bo  tb,  representing  140  Bi  ripe  leaves; 
third  to  fourth  moult,  >jS  lb,  representing  «)i  lb  tipe  leaver 
fourth  moult  to  mounting,  1430  lb,  representing  r  540  lb  ripe  leaves, 
(otatling  iQ  about  one  ton  of  ripe  hnves  for  a  eomplele  reaiing. 
The  growth  of  the  worms  during  their  larval  stage  Is  thus  suted 
by  Count  Dandolor-^ 

Weight  |H  100.    »ie  in  Une*. 


IVben  the  caterpillars  are  mature  an 

iodh:  time  and  then  begin  to  ascend  lb 
ecfaellelespnividedlDrlbem.in which  th 
of  their  cocoons.  Crowding  of  positior 
against,  to  prevent  the  spinning  ol  do 
by  two  worms  spinning  together  and  sc 
that  they  can  only  be  reeled  f or  a  co: 


iisbwtiod  branches  or 


ocoons  (Joi.^««) 
icing  their  threat' 


and  in  tuooi  three  days  thctcafter  tho  cocoons  arc  collected,  and 
the  pupa  killed  to  pievent  its  fuiLher  ptogreu  aod  the  bunting 
of  the  shell  by  the  tvUy  developed  tooth.  Such  cocoons  u  aro 
selected  for  the  production  of  grauit 


collect 


1   floss. 


to  fifteen  days  the  moths  begin  to  make  their  appcaianic.  The 
couplihg  which  immeiiiaiely  takes  place  demands  c^itrful  ailen- 
lion;  the  mates  air  allcruards  ttuono  away,  and  the  impicg- 
placed  in  a  darkened  afaitmeat  tiU  they  deposit 


their 


.—That  the  silkwoi 


bat  been  propagated  under  purely  ailificiat  condition 
most  fnqucnlly  of  a  very  insanitary  nature,  and  wb 
heahhv  life  ol  the  insect, ^ul  the  amount  of  silk  it  co 
lo  yield,  waa  the  object  of  the  cultivator.    Amon^  Ih 


aniT'^i 


us  of  these 


:h  the  ( 


-'"ti« 


sri',^ 


peculiarly  contagious  and  infectious,  owing  to 
the  fungus  through  the  skin,  whence  tporti  aie  ima, 
aning  in  contact  with  biallhy  calcrpiUars.  laKcn  on  them 
inate  inwards,  giving  oH  corpuscles  within  llie  body  of  the 
^fuicardini!,  however,  has  not  been  epidemic  for  many 
lui  about  the  year  I&53  aiuioua  attention  bi^n  (0  be 

—a  name  given  to  it  by  dc  Quatrefages,  one  of  hs  many  in%-eili- 
Ealon— had  first  been  notircd  in  France  at  Cavaillon  in  the  valley 
'    '     ~  -  '  ion.  ,  Febrine,  nunifcsu  itself  by  dark 


hioeditary.  but  in  ad 


loo  SILK 

Fkb  itSD  o— Mill  PmidKdlivMgn  ««  eamptlki.  in  mbr  to 
keep  up  UMir  lilk  nprly.  to  inMit  jEi*iM  [nn  uninlcclccl  diBUiclL 
TliB  ■«  of  iotectioii  incmiedf  npt3lr.  *nd  vltli  that  the  diinand 
lor  hcsltfay  ptine  conrqHHidiiitly  upaadal.  while  die  lupply  had 
lobcdnwnrmniiiKnaiinflyiertiMeindconbutedngicKii.   Putly 


'x-i 


ie«  Kci^t  ol 


Id  |S6I  tni 

Oulirfiia 
lolkiwiiii  i^j, 

fmicii  culuviti^-  ...  ^ ,  _  ^~  . 

fnnc*.  Id  tbc  cue  oC  Itdy,  iilicfv  tl 
but  awi  ntondisilrouily,  afCcriiug  b  i 
thg  Ion  In  lo  yean  de  Qmtniafn  ttJ 
of  {iMiMMMOo  fUriiai  wilhiD  13  yei 
■hToii  odbcIih  mmk  tbcee  two  co 

^DD^y  OD  ■  DAtioBal  Kmla,  callinff  for  DDiiorui  ecron  10  omuKi 
ivitb  iu  devutatiag  Action.  The  nulody,  Dwrcovcr.  apnad  cut- 
vanl  vlth  nluminf  npidity»  and,  ihhoi^  it  wma  found  to  be  leu 
diiutnoD  Dnd  faul  in  Onental  countnee  tlian  in  Eimpe.  tbc 
gf  baltfcy  «■!■•  bacua  Inw  and  (ner,  tM  only  Jn|inD 
■a  AD  DDiDlcctnl  loinDe  of  EurofRan  giaine  aupply. 
;e  which  ao  Kfiodily  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the 
»-«»...  -n  the  vodd  necesafily  aLtncted  a  gnnt  amount  of 
Bttcntkn.  So  coriy  aa  ■•49  Gutrin  M  jnenlle  obiervcd  In  the  blood 
''  '"■aaed  idfkwarmi  ortain  vibratory  corpuscka,  but  neither  did 
cr  the  Italian  Fi]ipfii»  who  itudied  them  later,  connect  them 
— ■--  iridi  the  dlmae.  The  corpuidca  wen  6rtt  accunielv 
l>y  Comalia,  whence  tiicy  ara  woken  of  at  the  cor 
L  TtteFnDc4iAcademyctiaAeddeQuntrefaEa,l> 
It  with  the  atudy  of  the  ifltaia.  nod  they  iiui 
-^—^itrtfom—Elmda  ar  la  malaiia  ocitMa  its  vert  A  ioxt 
(iSn)  and  Wnsdlu  Balurelia  nr  la  maladia  aclHiIlfi  iti  ten  i 
nil  (l<te)l  but  tlie  aoggettiont  they  were  aUc  to  olfer  had  not  the 
•fftn  oi  noppiac  the  aufch  of  the  diieue.  In  IWJ  Paateurunder- 
Utk  ■  CovctiuBcnt  cocnmiiiion  for  the  invettigntloa  of  itn  aabdy. 
Anenim  had  been  ptevioudy  directed  to  the  corpuscln  ol  Conulia, 
aodhhtdbecnfodiid,  not  oiilythat  they  occurred  in  the  blood,  but 
tikat  they  fi^^ed  the  vliole  tiucica  cf  the  inicct,  and  their  presence 
in  tha  <ni  thenudvea  could  be  microKOpiully  dcmoiuiiaicd. 
hateur  aatabliihed  (iHhat  the  corpifKla  HIV  the  ipeciai  eharacIcT- 
faiic  of  the  dime,  and  that  ih«e  invariably  manUnt  ihomnelvn, 

Shk:  and  (3)  that  the  dime  manifcni  itvlf  by  hnedity,  bv 
contafion  nilh  diwucd  watmi,  and  by  tha  euict  of  Icavei  on  which 
corputdei  arc  ipctad.    In  tbit  connexion  be  eaubliihed  the  I'cry 

during  their  own  lifa<ycle  ntain  auHielent  vitaliiy  to  (red,  develop 
•ad  ipia  their  cocoon,  although  the  next  genentino  ii  Invariably 
infected  and  ihowa  the  diaeaie  in  '*-  — "*  «—!«.•  •^a  t^i^i  *«™» 
But  ihi<  fact  enabled  the  culllvato 
the  wonnt  tm  which  hebeaowed  hi 
ofnlk.   Meludonlytaeiaralaetli 

were  inlccled  the  eduution  would  aHuredly  tail.  Paucur  Lrou^ht 
out  the  fact  thai  the  naluly  had  existed  from  tcmoic  penodt  and 
fa  many  unnnpecisd  localities.  He  found  corpuKlci  In  Japanese 
dinmmy  apedmem  which  had  been  pretervcd  lor 

:'o[  the  Ml^lrm.  and  tSat"(hT"pid™"''«nd'iJIS^n 
oniy  an  eimgentlDn  o(  a  norami  nate  brought  about  by  the  method 
cfndllnlhMaBdpnductlonof  gnlncpunued.  The  cure  proixncd 
by  Paitair  wai  tlnnly  to  talie  care  that  the  «oclc  whence  mine  -  - 
obtained  AooM  beSahhy.  and  the  ofliprinj  would  then  6e  heal 
bIw.   Small  cducatloni  reared  apart  f  1 

lor  the  production  of  trainealone.  were  L 

tvcdayiaftcrqiinnint  Ibwrcoccpini  i^men  i  were  Inbegpenedand 


VDuld  yteid  him  a  harveit 
ol  Ike  iBOIbi  yicUing  hi< 


be  healthy 


re  appeared  till  towaidi  the  period  ofli 
;  maihi.  the  ein  ntlncqucittly  hatched  < 

'^  of  liilt.!  -•—'-■  ■'■-  - 


ai^rorcorpuscfca. 


to  yield  a  fah'  crop  of  ilik;  (hould  Ibe  motbi  | 
from  CDrpuiclei  after  depouling  their  cggi  the  ne 
certainly  live  well  thrnugh  the  larval  state.  Foi  (tmu"  >iu.<>iLcii> 
tDwardither^enemtionof  an  infected  ran,  the  moat  rc^tt  worma 
wereiobeBelpcied.andihcmothiiHuinEfrort  the  cocoons  were  to  he 
coupled  in  numbetcd  celli,  where  the  female  wai  to  be  confined  till 
(he  depeaited  her  eggi.  The  bodiei  of  both  male  and  female  wirc  to 
he  examined  lor  corpuKlci,  and  the  e«i  of  Ihow  found  abiolutHy 
free  Irom  Hint  were  pmerved  lor  rimilar  "  cellular  "  ireatmenl  In 

.    By  ihn  laborious  and  painMalilng  method  it 

--■" :-enabli»h  ■  healthy  itoek  of  valuable 

inltcii-d  breeds.   Thensringol  worms 


the  lollowiag  year. 
ha*  been  found  posii 


ouily  hifhly-in 


rrt 


(  moMefrecflKBuaufifcoiitadatpAriDb  InthcMme 
rearing  of  worma  for  _grune  in  the  opea  air,  and  under  , 
pasaihle  natural  condilioot.  hai  prowl  equally  va1uat>le 
the  development  of  D  hardy,  wgoraus  anci  untainted  itocK.  1  ne 
open-air  educatioa  waa  origirially  propoaed  by  Chavaanea  uf  Laua- 
anne.  and  largely  carried  out  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  by  Roland,  who 
rrared  his  wotdh  on  mulbetry  tieta  endued  widiin  ^'  marKlioBa  " 
or  cageaof  wireBuieiuidcanvaa,  Tbe iiuecta nppcand quickly  to 
reven  to  naluiarconditJODt;  tli*  motlia  bmufht  out  in  open  air  were 
itmngly  marked,  lively  and  actin,  and  egn  Ut  on  the  treet  uood 
the  itverity  of  lb*  Winter  weB.  and  hatched  out  fdctxufully  in  the 
foUnwing  aHUDB.  RoUind'a  eipcficDce  demonitnted  that  not  cold 
but  heat  ia  the  agent  which  lapi  the  CDoatitutioa  of  the  lilkwom  ajkd 


If  the  attack  rom« _  _ 

i  traniTarmatian  can  lake  place.     The  csi 


vltriof.  It  invariably  happen* 
feeding,  three  or  four  dayj  -' — ' 
and  generally  apocan  aftc 


.  One  has  only  to  fcTmeol  a 
.chop  them  up  nod  aqoaeie 
m  It  nulliona  ot  fetmenta  aod 

.,-. -.Jg  the  moat  active  period  of 

after  the  fourth  moult  up  to  the  liiiBg, 
r  ■  mini  o(  coarte  leavea,  obtained  from 

, ._.  year  and  (lowiDg  in  damp  anil,  ^loikcrii 

ID  intettuiai  diacaae  of  the  cholera  ipedcaand  thaefoie  contagiouL 


the  leaf.   Ifdiii  exliaUtJOoiB  atoppeiot  I 

n  in  Its  turn  la  also  ttoppcd,  the  leaf  remains  lonRer  tha 
.i_  ;-,_« —  .1.. -.1 — 1 1.7-1..  : — iingtSewhol 


decree  fff  dryne* 
of  quicklime  plaun  i» 
trHtpiralim  of  the  g 
Ifiid  SiJti.— The 
theelTectofattnctui: 
insccu,  (Hits  ol  the 
cocoonx      It  had 


( laita  of  the  nt 
vi^E  of  pcbdne  sod  olhs  dinaws  had 
ulbetiy  siikwnini,  which  spin  «etvic(able 


pmyi  (male). 


Ihe  biDTopooloo  of 

yntly  and  producing  a  1 
cocoon;  the  Chinese  tngnimy 
worm,  S.  iiaenni.  having  several  gcnciMlons,  ind  inaklni 
a  small  cocoon;  and  tlie  Modrail  worm  ot  Bengal  (0.  cmrM), 
the  Dasscc  or  Dc^  worm  of  Bengal  {B,  /nrfwiahn)  and  B. 
'.  BurmtM  woim— all  vi  which  yield  leveral 


fDMnttona  In  the  ynr  and  tonn  rediUe  cMoona.    Berida 

these  Ihere  arc  many  other  mulb*  try-feeding  BonbyrHoc  in 
the  Eut,  piiDciiuUy  bclongiiig  (0  tlie  gejieii  Tkiapkiia 
uid  OcuHTB,  Ilie  oocoqns  ol  wbkli  bin  not  aUiHted  cul- 
livUoTi.  Tlie  moth)  yielding  wild  liUu  nUch  bsve  obuinrd 
'  most  Btteatien  bclonl  to  the  cilemivc  and  luDdsonw 
family  Salunsidiu.  Tba 
mmt  imporunt  of  tba 
Bpeeia  at  tlie  preHnt  time 

f<T*yi  (fisL7,E),  auoak' 
f cdlfaig  ipcdei,  native  of 
Mongolia,  from  which  [> 
derived  the  greater  part  of 
thoo^alicd  tiiMur  tilk 
tiDWlnipoitedfailaEuicpe, 
F.O.  8^-C««»  «f  ^«i™«  t^ji,  ClMdy  al!i«l  "  t""  i« 
the  IndiaD  luuiir  moth 

(Elg.  9)    Aslkaata  n^itu,  found   Ihroushout  the  whol*  ol 

Iwlia  fBcdiig  oa  (he  bher  tree,  Ziiypkia  Jitji^,  and 

other  plants.    It  yield*  a  large 

slvery  grey  colour, 


C^oinii)  ^JM-Msi,  an  oak-feeder,  <i  1  race  of  cotisldnable 
importance  la  Japan,  where  it  vaa  aaid  to  be  jealously  guarded 
'  ,1  fonignen.  lu  egga  were  £nt  aeal  to  Europe  by 
~    ■■        "l  Bellecoon,  Feenc"-   ' 


Much  following  Ihcy  batched 
IM  leaves  on  which  the  laniae  w< 
wen  to  be  found.  In  Apnl  a  lini 


which  G 


nlby, 


3  was  secretly  obti 
dan  Pompc  van  Meedcrvoott 
aa  it  waa  now  known  that  Ibe 
oalC'fecdcr.  and  would  thrive 
leaves  o(  European  oaks,  great 

yama-maL  "" 


disapprfnled.  The  motha  batdi  out  tt  a 
Fio.  JO.— Cocoon  of  period  when  oak  leava  are  not  ready 
AnItiratmjiM,.  j„  „^,  [^;^_  and  tie  silk  is  by 
DO  nran*  at  a  qnaKty  to  mnpue  wiOt  thai  ol  the  eommsn 
tnutbeiry  worm.  The  netankoorle  moth  of  tba  Aasamese, 
AntlKriua  maankooria,  yieldi  ■  vsluaUe  cocooa,  u  doei  alio 
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the  Atlas  modi,  Atlacus  Mtoi,  which  has  an  omnivorous  larva 
found  tfaroughaut  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  China  and  Java. 
The  Cyothia  moth,  Atlacus  iynlkia,  is  domcaticated  as  a  source 
of  silk  io  cettaln  ptDvlDCes  of  China,  where  it  feeds  on  the  Ailaii- 
Una  (liTHifii/us.  The  cri*  or  arrindi  moth  of  Bengal  and  Assam, 
AUacMi  tiiM,  which  feed*  oa  the  csstoi-oil  plant,  yields  seven 
■enantlou  yeatly,  fotming  loose  Bossy  orangc-ced  and  sotne- 
tlmti  white  cscnoos.  The  aihmihus  silkworm  ol  Europe  is  a 
hybrid  between  A.  cyiukia  and  A.  riciiH,  first  obtained  by 
GuJiin  UtnevUle,  snd  now  spread  through  many  silk-groiring 
_._■.__     .— only*  few  ol  the  moths  from  which  silks  of 


Pkyiitolar^ChtmiciURtialimKiJSilk. 
ConuDon  cocoom  eaclotlng  chiysaUdes  i/ejgh  carh  ftwn  16 
U  JO  gnins,  or  say  from  joe  to  600  of  sinall  breeAi  and  tron 
■TO  to  300  ol  large  breeds  to  the  lb.  About  one^ixth  of  Ihb 
wingbt  is  pure  cocoon ,  and  ol  that  one-halt  is  obtsinable  as  nded 
silk,  the  reminder  consisling  of  suttace  fleas  or  blaae  and  of 
baitl  gmnmy  husk.  A*  the  ouia  floasy  threads  and  the  fainer 
vou  an  not  leelabk,  it  is  difficult  to  otimate  the  total  length 
ol  thread  pioduced  by  the  sUkwonn,  but  the  portion  teelcd 
varieainlenglhan-'--'-' 


Under  favoiuable 
it  is  ea^mated  that  ti  kilo- 
grammes ol  ftcsh  cocoons  give 
I  lulognunme  of  taw  silk  for 
commerce,  and    sboot    the 
same    quantity     lor 
spinning  purpose; 
Thomas  Watdie  of  Leek,  u 

his  handbook  on  silk  publiaheii ,-y-,. —,"^r- — ■—.,-" 

in  .Mr,  showed  bTa-trie.  c^  Sdk  of  Cb«.  Tu-.,. 
ol  mcaiURDients  that  the  diameter  of  a  vngle  cocoon,  thread 
ot  have  »iji«J  from  T^nth  to  TAtth  part  ol  an  inch  in 
diameter  la  the  vaiioos  species  ot  Bom  bycida,  whilst  those  of  the 
SatamidH  or  wad  species  vsried  Inwi  itith  to  YiVsth  part  of 
an  loch.  As  this  estimation  presents  some  difficulties  and  diver- 
gcncca,  the  siie  of  the  thread  is  generally  defined  ccmmcicially 
by  deiuen  or  dcdgramines,  those  of  the  Antherew  (wild 
silks)  being  said  to  range  (mm  5  to  8  deniets  ot  decigr»mmes, 
cesulia  nmfinned  by  actual  eipeiience  with  the  reeled  thread. 
The  silk  d  the  various  species  ol  Anlhaata  and  Aliacia  is  also 
thicker  and  stronger  at  the  centre  ol  the  reeled  portion  than 
towards  its  eitTenuties;  but  the  diameter  la  moch  greater 
than  that  o(  common  sUk,  and  the  filaments  under  the  microscope 
(fig-  11)  present  the  appearance  of  flat  bands,  the  exudation 
fion  the  two  sptBtierats  being  joined  at  their  flat  edges.  On 
this  tccount  the  fibns  of  tussur  ot  Inisote  lilk  tend  (o  split  up 
into  Ene  fibriDsC  under  the  various  preparatory  processes  in 
manufacturing,  and  its  riband  structure  is  the  cause  of  the  glassy 
lustre  f^">li*r  t0  iJm  wovoi  aiul  finished  fibres* 


fhroi 


lentislly  ot 
■Ikalbon; 


er.    Fibran,  which  is  snsjogous  to  bom,  hsir 

i(™icliwrei™ei«oJbylbefonnu£c,,HnNiOfc 

the  diaraclerlatic  appeaiuim  o(  pure  sHk— «  btilllast  solt 
V  riUi^n«lii6lc  in  ■    ■  ■       ■ 


akohol  a  I 
i»  »t  ' 
I  ului 


while  body  with  a  ocarly  liinrc^nuliif 

ether,  lut  it  dlssoTv^  freely  in  concen 

mineral  acids,  strong  sccdc  acid  and  It 

oiide  of  copper.    Swicio.  which  conrtiti —  —  .—---,     -:...- 

(Fr.  (r»i)  of  ili  fibre,  Is  sgelatinoos  hoi)  wh^  ^"^  "w''"  " 

„„«,„.**,„    »>..-»...__"...  ;s«£-J 

iiCiiHuNiOJ  According 
contsin  sna^b'qIid  Gbnio  1 


Ibe  uirCaca  a  acurd  on  by  onynn.  (lanttormiii^  «.,^       ,    ,,  ,      ,  , 
inio  the  mort  Aolubrc_  (ocm  oT  serKLci.    Silk  1*  biEMy  hyBrosrapic. 


in-coiidiKtor  od  dKtJ  .  ., .      _       .    _  , .. ^__ 

1 »  ekclrically  cxciitc]  u  id  leriaiuly  imufcn  with  ihcir  vock...,. 
tlut  it  becomes  neceuaiy  to  pioutcn  iliem  with  sLyccrin  or  »dpy 
lutiarq.  Silk  ii  mdily  distinEui«hrd  from  wool  aikd  ocher  anini^ 
ina  by  the  actwo  of  >n  alkaiRiH  Hlution  of  aode  of  kul..  whirh 


A.  etc..  a 


...h  wad.     Fro... 

uiabed  by  I  be  hrl(hi  yellow 


t^KS 


of  the  6bre. 

SUk  Uamifaclirc. 
Kae  «c  mmt  djitlnguEih  between  the  mlrd  sltk  ud  the  spun 
or  nute  lilk  twnuCaciuiei.  Tlie  former  eabnuzi  a  nnge  ol 
opentiom  pecujiai  u  silk.  deiUnj  u  ihey  do  wiih  coniinuoiu 
fibre  of  gct&t  leogih,  whemi  in  the  ipiui  lilk  indiuiry  the  nw 
miitcruU  Art  tmted  by  nuibods  uialogoid  to  thoie  followed 
in  Ibe  [reitmtal  of  other  fibres  (see  Weaving).  It  ii  only  floss, 
injured  and  uorKlable  cocaani.  the  huslu  of  leeled  cocoons, 
wid  other  wane  ftom  reeling,  with  certain  wild  lilks,  wbichart 
Ucaied  by  Ibe  spun  silk  proem,  ind  the  lilh  theiet^  produced 


charai: 


coFlbcD 


ithDvlIbi 


htvinr  limilar  ahadn  of  colour,  liie  and  quality  ij  ^re.     'Hiia 
SSonment  is  of  pat  consequence  for  the  lucctu  of  the  recline 

nitural  pm 


d  rc^br  ( 


f,  theei 


,..„  of  Ihe  Kl 

lay  Ihev  hiamenu  tcwefher,  n  aa 
•irand  of  raw  >Uk.    As  the  rcdii 


I  be!  w  pro- 


fibre  or  atnitd  of  n 


d  tor  these 
land,  and  the  r.. 
IT  quality  and  k 


'tK^V -.„ 

ite  lenoth  isjHodiiccd.  The 
.  iocue  localltiei  is  of  a  very 
jiKven  and  lumpy  the  Bilh  is 
iparalivvlv  simple 


lonly, adopted  it 


-„ ,  JD  the  other  hand,  a  skilled — 

delicate  touch,  can  produce  raw  lilk  of  remarkably 
quality-    Accordins^  to  (he  ----■■-* *--  -- 

water  a  little  under  the  boiling  p^nt,  to  which  a  smalt  iiui 
alkali  has  been  added.    A  gin  with  a  small  hand  bruih 

keeps  stirring,  f*" —  ""  "■" 

'      -  libres  (If 


tana,  the  co 

ater  heeled  to  irom  140-1 

Ik  is  beini  reckd  oil.    If 


9  ISO*  f.,  in  wbich  they  Scat  while  the 
be  water  js  too  cold  the  gun  does  not 
._.,Dns  rise  out  of  the  basin  in  reeling:  if 
collapse  and  fall  [a  the  bollDtn.  The  ends 
if  filaments  being  brmigfit  tafethef.  Ihey  are 
't  or  guide,  and  unilarly  another  equal  set 

XndinB  guide.    The  two  setiof  filaments 
round  each  other  sewral  lucni  u  il  to 
prhicb  they  are  separated  and  passed  through 
ikh  they  are  leparately  wound. 


vlS^t  ll^^umbeT  ™coS 

tbeymaybe  reeled  from  Iheirayin  loin-scis.  wnKn  are  nrst  crosseo 
in  pairs,  then  combined  into  two,  and  Ibose  two  Iben  crossed  snd 
afterwards  combined  into  a  lingle  strand.  The  object  of  crossing 
iftoiiwft)  is  to  round,  smooth  and  condenv  the  separate  filaments 

Bu  mmy  and  adhesive  it  is  found  on  dry  injE  that  they  have  agglutlnalcd 
folo  a  compacr  single  fibre  ol  raw  .Ik.     In  the  most  appru.-ed 


notes,  when  Ihey 


them  the  looe  Bi 


I  and  glass  eydets, 


of  the  same  srnnd  being  crossed 


tna  conBmicuiwn,  insscao  o[  the  ooijictf 

■ns  iBw  Mu^  IS  lea  coninls  of  a  light  six-armed  frame,  eocloecd 

beini  heated  with  steam-pipes.  To^d  the  strands'  Irom  diiectlv 
overlaying  each  other  and  so  adhering,  the  last  guide  through  which 
the  silk  passes  has  a  redpcocaling  motion  whereby  the  fibre  is 

distributed  within  certain  limits  over  the  reel.    Fig.  i; 

sectional  view  of  a  reeling  apparatus  as  used  in  Italy.  — 
passage  of  ibe  thread  from  the  basin  to  the  id  ' 

— '•— ' ■■  by  Ibe  tavelelte  to  give  toum 

.„''_;„i i-.~iuctiheiaoie 


The  first  < 


.g.--IUw, 


miES" 


1  and  douhlTit  into  more  subsia 

ration  of  the  silk  throwster  is  winding.    He  r 

lanks  as  it  is  taken  from  the  reel  of  the  fil 

a  light  reel  of  a  similar  constructkin,  called  the  sw 


lav  the  fibre  in  d> 

their  first  iwin.  wnicn  rounds  tiu 

fibre  from  splitting  up  and  sepai       _  .     . 

scouring  opeiaiions,  thJe  gum  is  removed  which  presently  lundi  tf 

into  one-    Next  loltows  the  operation  of  cleaning,  in  which  the 

is  simply  reded  from  one  bobbin  to  anotlier.  but  on  its  way  It  posse* 

throu^aslii  which  is  sufficiently  wide  to  pass  the  filafflefu  but  stops 

the  notian  when  a  rhick  himp  or  nib  is  presented,    la  ihe  doublirig. 

which  ia  the  neat  proccas.twoor  more  fuamenls  are  around  togeiber 

side  by  side  on  the  same  rrel.  preparatory  to  their  being  Iwisied  or 

10  be  twisted  into  one  are  mounied  In  a  creel  on  ilw  doubling  fram«, 
and  the  strands  are  passed  over  smooth  rods  of  glass  or  mcul  Ibrough 
a  reciprocatirur  guide  to  the  bobbin  on  which  they  ate  wound-  Each 
A  „.,„  through  the  eye  of  a  faller.  which,  should  the 


itrtouE"  I 


laiU^d.    The 


■he  m 


he  yam  as  il  is  Iwisled  beina  drawn  fonard 
ounn  on  revolving  bobbins  witn  a  reciprocaiing 


sintpliry  Ibe  rilk-ib 
According  (o  tin 


jwiag  by  coobinini 
t  as  yet  with  much 

"  siisles,"  which  conslsl  of  a  aln| 
up  oTlhe  filunenis  of  ^hl  to  rr, 
connsling  of  two  or  three 
doubting  and  only  Ngbily  sp 


irandioT 


it»a  of  thrown  silk  are— (1I 
and  of  twisted  raw  silk  made 
ois;  (1}  tram  or  weft  thread. 


-^^  - — -id  icrWKli  wpan  in  the  dinclion  < 
'h  tb«y  are  Kwrately  IwitUd,     Sitka  for  i 
bnidey  belciug  w  1  diSnentduitrointboKiiiiciii 
nd  duMd-nilan  thcoir  Unit  nir  sllci  in  *  nui 


ITwHich  ll 


U.— Tbg  nmric  ■yKen  at  wd|hu  and  m 
Deea  MDopaa  to  widely  that  it  urnu  thv  nost  tujuble  b 
iitfatf  or  counti  of  yani*^  Hic  psipuiait  comadttee 
ii  IiUenutloBal  Cohcrh  o(  11)00,  Mbch  nu  hcM  fiir  the  t 


„, u  ind  mher  tenUct  nun  (RHd  fibcn, 

ibiit  tbcy  ibiniU  be  bued  on  ■  Bud  wei^t  and  variable  kngih,  the 

unit brinf  one  metit  to  one  mnune.  Ttaiu  number  id "  "■- 

lou  mem  per  gnmnie  oledand  on  (he  linflE  Mnnd. 
nferenos  ta  no  and  ilnsvi  lilk,  in  aider  ts  enable  tt 
■bov  tbe  dcffieea  oi  variatk»  incidciita]  to  thia  clav  c 

hwudeddedlora  bull oIb  fixed lenph and  varUble CO. „.,... 

Tbe  lenclb  U  alain  adopled  ni  4J0  melra  and  the  Lnil  d[  length 
the  bsJldefimniin*.    Thai  the  ojuol  sC  nlk  ia  eipMcd  by  the 

1^a>  obuioa  wbetiier  hi  tbe  ain^,  douUe  «  Don  Ihnadt'joSed 
tocether  in  tlie  doublioE' 

Tliii  lailer  diHcn  very  Otlle  in  actual  prarti(«  Fnini  llir  DfEvioui 
method  of  determination  by  the  number  of  dmien  per  476  mctrea. 
Ihc  denier  beiiHolculaKd  on  the  equlnlent  0(04331  gnmine,  the 
Earibh  equivaleat  ilrawiat  jiideidenperonedamavgirdupeia. 

Ihey  will  no  doubt  be  retauied  for  tome  time.  In  tone  diatiicla, 
eepecUILy  bi  Yorlohirei  the  count  Ea  baaed  on  the  number  of  yatdi 
per  onnoe,  and  In  olhen  the  older  method  of  drama  avofrdiiinU  per 
looo  T*id  iliein.  Tbe  Enfliah  cotton  nn  and  a|Ma  lilk  ooMiit*  an 
reckooed  upon  the  Bumber  of  banka  of  840  yda.  in  iDioFiklk,coUoa 
beiiu  reckoned  upon  the  aingk  thread  and  ipun  lilk  00  the  douUed 
or  Bniahed  thread.  Thua  i/40*  coctm  imUcatea  dnile  uf  doubled 
to  M  lunlDby  a40  yda.  IS  the  A.,  while  f>/a  fdd  apun  Mik  oBana  ■ 
dncle  (C  doubbd  to  nn  40  hanki  ol  tao  ydi.  to  the  lb.  All 
continental  ODndHlonlns  eMabUahneiita  now  formulate  Iheir  uata 
for eouats  on  the  afrccment  arrived  at  by  the  Intematkinal  Cop[reH 

£^*£(i«M(.— Silk  In  the  raw  and  Ihrown  stale  alxorfaa  a  large 

bi^nj  mvillally  damp.    Aa  it  la  largely  at^  by  veiflht  it  beomei 

(or  ibu  pvrpoiB  oKi^  candittDnini  beuma  at*  eeUblisiiBd  in  aU  the 
ooiuidenble  centHa  of  iilfc  tnde.  In  ihett  the  ailk  ia  teaed  or  am- 

leulB.  The  slk  ia  (or  faur  houn  enpoied  to  ■  dry  heat  of  130*  F., 
and  imaadialaly  ihatealter  we«hcd.  TO  the  n«hl  11  %  la  added 
aitbeaormalpfoportionof  water  h^  by  the  fibre. 


parallel  hiatrelcfla.  alii  and  harah,  from  the  cd 


thii  ftmi  la  neccaiarv  by  bonrngKiB,  icnunnB  or  oecmunfa,  lo 
bdl  OR  My  w  Ih  of  ibtoani  ailk,  abonl  60  lb  of  fine  white  «p  I> 
■hied,  and  «mo)ved  bi  about  loo  |aIlon>  of  jme  water.  Thii 
■olution  ia  mainulocd  at  ■  beat  at  IK*-  and  in  it  the  hanka  oT  raa 
ill  k  are  innined,  bung  on  a  wooden  nq^ tbe  hanka  bcinc  continually 
turned  rodtid  io  aa  to  expoic  all  poniBfiB  equally  to  the  blvent 
fnfluemoClhehotaolution.  Aberbilivdricd,lheliankiaRpai:ked 
in  linen  ban  and  boiM  for  thne  houn  bi  a  weaker  loapy  iDiniiDn, 
then  wariiH  out  in  puiv  «ara  water  and  dried  ia  a  centiifunl  hyibo- 
otnctor.  Aecordinf  to  the  amount  of  gum  to  b*  bukd  off  Ibe  aoap 
Boknknaatc  made  ations  or  wmk;  but  care  hia  u  be  axcrclied  nut 
to  overdo  tbe  emurinc.  whereby  loa  of  Hicnith.  aubttanee  and 
luatn  wndd  muh.  For  ■onie  jwirpeeea  makkig  of  ^ucea.  crapea. 
flour^bottinE  cloth  and  For  what  ia  termed  "  souplea  "-^^he  iilh  la 
not  iceuKd7Bnd  for  lilkatohedyedoertalndarficolouiihalf-OQMrlnf 
ia  practiied.  Tbe  perfect  •caurliic  of  ailka  reaiovaa  f mB  10 10  17  % 
ol  their  weiehl.  anoniinfl  10  the  character  o4  the  ailk  and  the  amniiu 
afeaapora!luiiidintheiisrklng,  Seonne renden all rommon lillia, 
whether  while  or  yellaw  b<  Ike  nw.  n  hriDiant  peady  white,  with  a 
j_.. ..  a _  < —  ■'wUct  that  the  fibiea  whkJi  were 


each  other  and  ahow  their  todividual  tenuity  in  l.„  , .. 

be  finirfied  white  arc  at  thia  point  bleached  by  evpoaure  in  a  eloied 
chamber  to  the  tumea  of  iulphuFoueacid.  and  at  the  doai  oI  Ibe  pn>- 
eeaa  the  hank*  an  waahed  in  pun  oold  wane  to  reneiM  aU  Incca  of 

SOk  IViitlulnt.—lMo  lb*  dyelnf  of  ^Ik  h  la  not  heie  inaiaTY 

on  in  dyo-bouaea,  which  haa  emciiied  a  moit  detrimental  bifluence 
on  Ihe  ailk  Itidc.  Silk,  wg  ban  Ken;  loiea  about  eat^omb  of  Ita 
weieht  in  iooiirinc.  To  obviate  that  loaa  it  hai  Ions  bean  (he  practice 
to  dye  aome  datli  ailka  "  in  Ihe  (on.!*  Ihe  dye  combininf  In  theee 

aa  "  •Mplea.''  Ehnh  in  Ihe  ^«  and  bi  the  bnilfdoff  aiaie  ^k  bag 
f  he  peculiar  property  of  ivQhini  cerrain  metallic  aalta  bitely  aad 
cootbioiDf  very  firmly  with  them*  Ihe  fibre  remaining  to  eaiemal 


ipfieuaiHe  undinlridied  tn  Mcnfib  and  luatre,  but  m 


ducementa    a  aavliif  of  tbe  cottty  1 
of  the  aa%  ««gln  which  would  haw 

1'-"-  macfa  peaier  aophiiti 

In  ^vuf  ■  ^^  blar 


iB-17  tbe  ttunoal  the  dwr  CDuM  add  «*a  "  w«>(ht  Inr  weight."  bul  an 
aciidenlal  diemvery  that  year  pat  dycra  Into  the  eray  pf  amt  tin 
ealtan  wli^ibg  nilh  the  reaglt  thu  they  were  eodiled  to  add  40  ea. 
to  Bcosnd  nlk,  laooa.  loaoupkaanilaa  much  aa  isooi.  to  anun  lilka. 
TUa  ensiive  adultefatioB  qukUy  worked  ita  own  cure  ty  >  de- 
creaied  oooiamptioD,  and  the  «elBhtbi(  in  practia  In  191a  ii  con- 
fined to  BiodcTitte  and  ufer  limiti.  The  uu  of  tin  aallt,  eepedally 
auanic  cbloridc.  SnCl..  enablea  dyen  to  wewht  all  coloun  the  lame 
ai  Mack.  In  tua  "  Report  on  Enpiih  Silk  rnduitty  "  to  the  Royal 
Comnuulonon  Technical  InatnictUin  (iBSj)  ^  Thomaa  Waidle  at 


CE  of  all  tBidble  ihailn  can  very  ea 

iind  ofiilk  and  lin.an'  •■-' ■— ■  ■ 

yona.   •"■  '  ■   ' 

!y  only  to  blj 

iiely  Ine.  la 


inlly 


emer.  Thw  theiHoiO' 

L,  Jm  "ivi!  chmJitli' 
IB  CalKku  Imm  India), 
&c.,  are  no  longer  ueed 

paiuM  ftbtt,  coaintiag 


te  eure  Ihat  thli  oKtbod  of 


dyeing  apeiaUona.     It  ii  much  reaorl&l  Io  for  weighting  cdIduthI 

no  aubaiTtnte  Iva  ben  loiii^  io  cheap  and  eaay  of  appUcdtion. 
Bichlodilr  of  tin,  having  chcnucal  affinity  for  tilk  fibre,  bidi  fair  to 
C]ItIn£iiiA  Ibe  OH  of  aucar,  which,  from  in  hygrDmcIric  qualities, 
haaatendencytoniin  theiilk  to  which  it  irappurd,  if  sieat  care  be 
nottabeit  leregulatclhequanlity.  There  ia  not  ihe  alightot  u»  or 
ffiuie  for  the  appVcalioa  of  lugai,  eacept  10  cheapen  the  nlk  by 

WiU  Sia  D>on(.— Amon«  [be  diaadvanUgea  under  which  the 
■Ika  of  the  wild  mntha  longlabouied  one  of  ihc  moat  anioua  vaa 
the  natiad  colour  of  the  ailka,  sad  Ihe  e««ie  diflicully  with 
whkh  they  took  on  dyeh  apeoially  ihelighi  and  brilliant  uloun. 
For  aiKzesa  in  enplac  wiih  tUa  difficuhy,  aa  well  aa  io  dealing  with 
'he  whole  queatioB  oE  tbe  euliivation  and  empfa^rHnt  of  wild  ulka. 


Ihe ,^  . ^ 

Leek  deitrve  ipecial  menlioo  beie.  The  ni 

laa  gieyiah  lawn,  and  Ihat  ahadc  it  iraa  found  impoiaible  lodiichirge 
by  any  of  ihr  ordbiary  bleaching  agcnla,  »  aa  (o  obuin  a  basi  foe 
tight  and  dellcaie  dyei.  Moreover,  ihe  chemical  character  of  ihe 
tusur  ailk  diltcra  Irvm  that  of  the  muliicrry  ailk,  and  the  fibre  haa 
muck  Icfi  affiniiy  for  tinctorial  nbatancea.  which  It  takea  up  un- 
evenly, leqvrinc  a  lain  amount  of  dye-ituffa.  After  protracted 
eaperimerthM  S&  Thomaa  Waidle  waa  abk:  in  1871  to  tbow  a  acriea 
of  tuiaura  wdldyed  in  afi  the  darker  abadee  of  coloar,  bat  the  lishler 
and  bright  bluia,  ninke,  acarlcta,  Ac  ha  could  not  produce  Subi^ 
quently  Teiw  dn  MoUy  toand  that  tbe  lawn  cokwr  of  nalunl  tuur 
could  be  diichltged  by  lotulion  of  permaDcanate  of  tiolaih.  but  Ihe 
oaidiainjr  action  was  io  raind  and  violent  (hat  it  dcttroyed  (he  fibre 
iudi.  CeiHlcr  Bieana  o(  oxidalion  have  dn(*  been  found  lor  bleach- 
ing lunur  to  a  fairly  pale  ground.  The  aiilL  of  Ihe  cria  or  caacor-i^l 
worm  lAUoiHS  ritinij  pceacnfa  the  aame  difticullin  in  dyelnn  aa  Ihe 
common  luaaur.  A  norlion  of  (he  eria  cocoona  aie  white,  while  Ihe 
if  a  livdy  brown  colour,  and  for  the  dyring  of  light  coloiua 
— '— —  ■indetgoabkaching  proceaa.  The alk  takca up 
I . .  jpj  iiconicqucntly  coatty  to 

inch  influenced  1^  Ibe  leave* 

-     -     .    ..  - I  obtakied  on  Ihe  ebampeca 

iiee  iUirMlo  eMamptca)  nving  a  fine  while  fibn  much  valued  in 
Aaun.  Tbe  dark  ecloura.are  wry  diflicuK  (0  bkKh,  but  (he  ailk 
ilielf  (alica  dyc<ekhira  much  more  freely  and  everdy  than  either 
(UMuroreriaajlk.  (F.  W.'t 

Tradi  sni  Catitmtret. 
About  ihe  beginning  of  the  iqlbceniuiy  Ihe  chief  ailk -produc- 
ing rcfpons  of  (he  world  were  (he  Levant  (includiag  Brousia, 
Syria  and  t^r^a),  India,  llaly  and  France,  (be  (wo  Gral  named 
Bending  Ihe  kiw-piiced  lilk,  Ihe  oUict  iwotbe  An*  qualiiin. 


Durwilh  difliciiity  fn 

wn  colour,  but  ibat  appean  to 
"  'h  (he  worm  feedt,  (he  co 
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SILK 

Bctmcn  i8«a  ind  iSjo, 


JDcrcjised  produci 


the  opening  ol  tndc  wiA  Cbbw, 
itit  nrrc  sent  from  the  nonhera  part  of 
laidi  also  from  Ihc  soulhera  pan  ol  CaDtOD. 


medium  si 


a  IhecD 


le  glowing  d< 


fuhion  under  tt 


u>  reeled  Ihtm  in  llalun 
Biutii."  Ihu*  {mdudng 
a  very  tmc  vaJuable  uiK.  In  1^37  onnmenced  tbeeiponation 
of  Jipan  sillt,  which  becime  so  fierce  a  compciiiorwiili  Bengal 
tilk  a*  gridufiUy  10  displue  it  io  Uvouij  und  Ibe  nsiive  silk 
reeled  in  Bengal  has  almost  ceased  to  he  made,  only  tbv  b«l 
European  filatum,  produced  under  the  inpnviiion  of  riiiUcd 
Europeans,  now  coming  fonrard. 

China  and  Japan,  both  of  which  conuibute  u  largely  to  the 
supptic5  that  Appear  in  European  and  American  statisljcs,  only 
export  Ibeir  ticera  growth,  silk-ntsving  being  carried  on  and 

other  Aaiatic  eipofting  countries  also  maintain  native  ailk 
manufactures  which  abioTb  no  inconsideiahlc  proportioa  of 
their  raw  material.  Since  about  rSSo  the  silk  production  of  Ihc 
world  (including  only  eipoits  from  the  East)  has  more  than 

The  supplies  available  for  European  and  American  conump- 
tion  have  been  carefully  tabulated  by  the  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

of  fUpply  they  ihow 
lying  the  n* — 

atK'i\'t*wb^d3*'SJaHiMmS"?r 

Up  ID  tKe  year  1B60  the  bulk  o[  the  ulkifrom  the  East  was  shipped 
toLondani  wit  lubieqBinthr.owiagttttheimpoftanctol  continental 
demarHls,  a  large  jwtioii  ol  the  wpoUea  us  been  uuhipfwd  at 
Gena  and  Marsedlea  [enecially  the  Bner  reeled  iilka  Irsm  japu 
and  Canton),  which  are  lold  in  the  Milan  and  Lyons  marketa.  Thoae 
for  American  conuniption  are  tent  direct  by  the  Pacite  route  via 
Sao  Frandaco.  Table  II.  iboas  the  oSicial  annual  ntums  ol  ailk 
imports  into  Cmt  Britain  icom  iJBo  to  igoS. 
Tablb  U.—Impt^ufSSHtiltCnatBrilc 


sis 


48.161 


JM.T77 


rxs 


'o,4»,M7 
Il4lt.l6> 


IJ.Ot9jM 


iflpoftaneeof  tl 

ibuWlsn  of  the  L 

ve  an  inadequaU  gulda,  1 
he  labria  woicn.  as  also 


ibet  of  Ions  employed  incach  c 


Mu'aciun 


culty  ii  obtaining  ininwonhy 
iratwi.    The  pnductioa  and 


issued  in  1905- 

ADcrka  takes  a  previer  poaitiaa  in  cuosd 
Bialeikl.    The  developnent  and  cipioiion  of 

with  hli^  proUctiva  tariff*,  hu  been  eTioroiou: 


SILK 

iiartn  o(  Ilw  tnde.  prindpally  b  the  fniaaica  at  dmt  fabtio, 

laia  aad  ifund.  and  Mbv  lV>t  ud  baavlcr  (alirie*.    St  EtieoM 

■dSlCkuuodanuqBRaBtentndortbcribbDatndb  Then 

Tkiu  III.— ^rodnduii  and  Cmnmptian  i/ Sam  UaJtriaL 


■S^ 

^:^"' 

Europe-                         .       . 

SU    :   :   :   :   : 

Bulcuia.  ScnUud  Roumnu 
GneceaadCm*      .       .       . 

^lonkAaadAdTiaiiopk  .       . 

UniindSuH*     .... 

Binitii  ...... 

Ftna   '.                         (Eipofl^) 

CaM«<.C1^   .       .        !. 

)£■;:::    :: 

Tafiqilia  aad  Aoun. 

ass 

ir 

KiL 
IJOT.««) 

'ii 

■11 

1 

a.796.»o 

IS 

I.SS9*» 

M.OM- 

Toaln.      .       .       . 

4i.i3e.«oo 

«^5.«»' 

I  trade  in  that  country  ii  u  Cteleld.  Oeaify 
lion  o(  tlie  empra  bang  nan' 
I  ii   the   ipsiJ  leatuie  of  t1 


105 

id  Imn  the  lact  Mgn 
erf  the  milli  formerly  in  operatkin 


tbrawiof 


bruchof  tisvndi.-..,     ,  . 

D«by,  Noniiifbaiii,  Caagktan 

owiaj  to  Ihf  imnottilion  ot  fo...,™  ...,„.„  _.„  „„„,  ,i„,  „,„ 

Fraou.  when  a  lower  rale  of  waga  it  pud  In  the  opemlivei  em- 

tabcia  in  the  £HncB  ef  Maochnter,  MiddlRon,  Maoleafield, 
LoDdoa  (Spilalfidda)  and  Naitinibaa  Ifor  alit  Lace)  hat  drcnuol 
prDponiouiely.  Aninat  thb  we  muit  tel  ofi  m  decided  increaae 
in  the  minufacure  of  miiFdioodai  carried  DO  priocipalLy  in  ScotUnd, 

The  remtriqiMe  development  of  the  eompantrvefy  new  trade  fn 
•pun  alk  iDct  fu  10  oompenute  for  llie  loai  of  the  cddcr  trade  of  net 
ii\)c,  and  ha  enabled  the  eipinli  of  tili  nunulacturei  lioni  Grot 

CKsion.     Silk  apinning;  hu  chieHv  developed  in  "iheTo'rlHhi^! 

of  wuH.  knuU,  &c.  which  in  i860  n.  IJot  e«l»..  rcubed  ^  tfOJ 
a  lecord  o*  TJf  M  ™".    But  it  ii  Wihly  liinificani  that  while  rbe 


ry.  tbe< 


Tquntionably  inct«aaed  hi 


>%leol 


ULSn.) 


pace  with  [bat  trowih. 

TluSpipniHtcf"  SiUWuk." 

Tbc  term  sU  vsjlr  bdudes  all  kindi  of  ib*  tUk  which  may  be 
unwindable,  and  therefon  uiuuited  id  the  throwing  procot. 
Before  Ihe  LDtiDduction  ol  macZiiiieiy  applicable  to  the  spinning 
ol  lillt  waiie,  the  tefuie  from  cacooD  reeling,  and  al»  from  liik 
winding,  which  ii  now  uicd  in  produclog  tpun  silk  fabrica, 
hosiery,  lie,  was  nearly  all  dslmyal  ai  being  useless,  wilh  the 
exception  of  that  which  could  be  hajid^combed  and  spun  by 
means  ol  Ibe  distaS  and  spanning  wheel,  ■  method  which  ■• 
stiU  jHKtiMd  by  toma  of  ths  peuanlry  in  Indii  and  oUier 
Eastern  conn  trio. 

The  I 


Tabli  IV.— JU  & 


""Sbiici."  ThTrd  o"the"ltt  ol'»n- 
iicers  i>  Switieiland:  Zurich  lakes  the 
id  goods  (failles,  armum.  satins,  seijej, 
el  nvals  Si  Clienne  In  the  ribbon  tndc. 
irohibltive  laiifl  on  manufactured  (ilka  o( 
1.  has  since  iSgo  developed  and  foitered  a 


brocidea  a  medieval  Scily,  Venic 

being  at  Como.  but  Ceiioi  uill  malie* 

brocades  of  Venice  aie  not  a  Ihini  of  ti 

■- helinoTimpo 


Id^hTE^ni 


id  England  IoIIdw  oh 


lediate  ntrBhbuurhood. 
I.    In  iSfl^  [he  product! 


Thrown  an 

Spun  Sill: 

SnkMu 

ufacturea. 

Year. 

Raw^k. 

Kiiski, 

Bri<i.h. 

Fo™^ 
Colonial. 

British. 

S. 

iB6a 

W 

\Si-^^ 

«■;!! 

isL 

iioiSiw 

SI 

ii^-^ 

388,  B18 

SS! 

'I'^'W 

B 

\Zi 

isii! 

l^'U'l 

!;■» 

:«a 

;» 

W.7M 

In  the  United  Kingdi 


'Kcepted)  lia\^  bnn  dccUi 


:hed  ;jo,aoo  lb,  an 

ilk  indunifn  (Ihoae  depending 

tbeTn>ncfi 

igcd  by  the 


ud  as  the  worm  completes  its  lask  of  qnrming,  the  thread 
Ecomes  Gnu  and  weaker,  K>  both  the  eitrerae  oultide  and 
iside  layeit  ate  put  a^ide  u  waste.  ( j}  Pierced  ci 
loae  fnm  which  tbe  moth  of  Ibe  eilkworm  ha)  en  _ 
imaged  cocoons.  (4)  Dnrihg  the  process  of  iteling  from  the 
xoon  the  silk  often  breakii  and  both  in  finding  ■  tnie  and 


SILK 


ndible  tliRid,  and  in  juining  iht  tnS\  thm  b  umvoiilsblc 
male,  (s)  Raw  silk  tkcins  ire  ollca  re-rcded;  ind  Id  Ihii 
pnKcM  ptcl  bas  la  be  dui^idcd:  Ihii  bcisg  known  la  Lhe  ttadr 
■9  gum-wpsTe,      Tbe   ume    term — gum-wane — la   applied    to 

manufocturera  using  tfanada  knawn  lechnicaily  as  argonzinea 
and  teams  call  tbe  aurplus  "  maDutactunr's  waste."  Fioall/ 
ire  have  the  uncullivatnl  vaiiciies  oF  lilks  known  aa  "  wild 
•ills."  tbe  chief  a(  which  is  lussur.    Tbe  difleimt  qualitia  of 


China,  Japan,  India,  Italy,  Frai 


s,  frai 


d  Irom  Italy  a 


bUi«,  Shinghii;  china,  Hangchovr;  and  Nankin  bullc 
Indian  and  Siechuen  waates;  punjum,  the  most  luslraui 
waites;  China  cullies;  Japan  wastes,  knovm  by  such  teraii 
kikai,  ostoe,  ic;  Ftencb.  Swiss,  IiiUao,  China.  Pledmc 
llilin,  &c.    There  are  yellow  waste*  Iram  Italy,  and  many  m 


make  a  certain  dbmetci  oi  siie,  the  separate  fibre  having 
actually  been  spun  by  tbe  worm,  and  this  fibre  may  measure 
anything  (torn  500  ta  1000  yds.  In  lengih.  The  tilfc-wasie  spinner 

material,  packed  in  bales  ol  various  sites  and  weights,  the  cantents 
being  a  much-tangled  mass  of  all  lengths  of  fihre  mixed  with 
much  foreign  matter,  sucb  as  ends  of  straws,  twigs,  teavea, 
warms  and  cbryialis.  It  is  the  spinner's  business  to  straighten 
out  these  fibiw,  with  tbe  aid  a(  matiinery,  and  then  to  to 
join  them  that  tbey  become  a  thread,  which  is  known  aa 

There  are  two  distinct  kindsof  spun  silk— one  called  "  achappc  " 
and  the  other  "spun  silk"  or  "discharged  spun  silk."  All 
silk  produced  by  the  worm  is  composed  of  two  lubstances — 
fibroin,  the  liue  thread,  and  tericia,  which  is  a  hard,  gummy 
OMiiiig  of  the  "fibroin."  Before  tbe  silk  can  be  manipulated 
by  machinCTy  tu  any  advantage,  the  gum  coating  miut  be 
removed,  really  diswlved  and  washed  awiy— and  aocording 
to  the  method  used  in  achieving  ibis  operaliaa  the  lesull  is 
"discharged  ya 


schappinf 


e  Frencl 


Italian 


ihen  finished  is  neither  so  bright  not  so  gc 
discbalged  silk  ";  but  it  is  very  clean  and 
lurposca  absolutely  essential,  as,  for  inslan 


iU^ina^fewda) 
•r  washed  0IT,  le 


ipc  iinnners  place  their  degummii 
I.    When  thocouihly  nfteiKJ— I 


[br  the  fBin  to  Knncnt  and 
titw  occupied  depending  on 

^Ikisialttn  to  a  washing  pu  .    ..._._ 

washed  away.    The  cilk  is  then  partly  dried 

artd  afterwards  put  in  rooms  heated  by  steHiu-^^na,  wuuic  uk 

drying  it  completed. 

''  Discharging  "  is  the  method  generally  used  by  the  English,  atn] 

results  in  a  silk  having  brilliance  and  purity  ol  colour.     In  this 

process  the  silk  waste  is  put  into  nrong.  open-meshed  cotton  bags. 

^    to  hold  (in  accordance  with  the  with  of  individual  spinners) 

- Iboliilkhaibcen 


usnedgumth 
J  in  a  hydros 


he  w^  is' 


-- -  -  „ might.    When  aboui 

baued.  the  wholt  i>  placed  in  a  large  woodei 
bcnlinD  water  in  which  ta  to  M  lb  01  white  a 
been  dissolved.  In  Ibis  tbe  sUk  is  boiled  1: 
than  taken  out  artd  put  through  a  hydros 

^d,    "  Diacharged  silk  "  muii  be  nUinl; 


,  diHeriHB  >idel)r  in  detail  in  ili 

ind  pliable  to  the  touch,  and  properly  conditioned 
fisuinr.— When  the  waite  contains  any  lane  perc 


BsUinr.— When 
ar^  rrvolving  disk 


hbre.  The  object  of  ihespinner  at  this  point  ii  to  nnighiea  out  the 
tangles  and  iumpa,  and  to  lay  tbe  fibres  parallel .  the  trtt  rnacbine 
lo  Bsiin  in  ihi*  procot  being  known  as  an  openipg  machine,  ant 

Opoiinj  and  FlUiri.-^c  silk  to  be  opcMd  is  placed  on  a  latticed 
•heel  or  feeder,  and  tbui  slowly  conveyed  to  a  series  of  rollers  gr 
poreupinei  [lollen  let  with  rowi  ol  pmfectin;  Keel  pins),  which  hold 

mon  or  km  straight  and  paialici  fibres.  When  the  teeth  arc  lull 
the  machine  is  slopped,  and  the  tUlt  stripped  off  the  drvm.  then 
OTesenting  a  ifaeet-uko  appearance  technically  known  aa  a  "  lap." 

Thelilfc'iKwnT 


-' i'ght  leeth,  each  row  set  parallel  with  the  ailc  of  il 

-■"-  -■ ■-    -'- -  oTtMlh  on  the  drum  thmui 


teeth  is  called  the '- 1 


mopped,  and  an 


the  part  which 
bie.  now  being 


e  screwed  tightly  logethi 


■lowly,  and  in  its  revoluiion  eonveva  the  fringes  of  silli 
quickly  running  smaller  combine  drumt  These  combir 
being  covered  with  fine  steel  loe"i  penetrate  thtir  combs 
the  fringes  of  silk  depending  from  the  large  drum,  thus 

through  the  s'"-     •■  —■'•■■—  ■•■-  -i  *—  ■■  .1. 

the  filled  silk 


I  silk  i)  placed  inio  a  i 
d  to  combing  leeih.  T 
T  fibre  and  rough  place 


-A  placed  in  tbe  drcssag  frame  being  the  longest  fibre  aod  of 

'flat  framcisrhemost  gentle  in  its  ivage  of  the  Hik.  but  is  nasi 
cosily  In  labour;  whilst  the  circular  Irame,  being  rnore  sei-ere  in  its 

.  .  .:her  hand  Is  best  for  silki  containing  much  wonnv  matter, 
because  the  silk  haiiging  down  into  the  combing  teeth  ii  thoroughly 
clanied  of  such  foreign  maiia'.  which  is  deposited  under  the  machine. 


ilk  depends  from  boxes  ini 

if  ihe  Asl  frame.    1 1 

of  bs  predeccstor* . 


SILL,  R  R.— SILL 


*  qKciiltt)' ol  iiiiaiiiiiE  Aon  Ebro.  int  tbe  cibiiHt  duUuc  bought 
by  ibo«  wboipiii  tbtmupinlo  "  noil  nra>''aa  tlwaiae|iriKlp)c 
u  KoL  Tht  yifu  m  chMy  uiid  by  mutubuimn  tt  powla 
bin.  Tbe  nsili  an  ilia  ia  fnt  demuHl  For  BbiBt  with  oool  ta 
Halcv  f*>cy  dfrcti  in  mid]  doihi  for  ttae  dnat  foods  Ifwio. 

mm  >hh  thdr  kngtli  el  fibn,  cbo  Irjagm  biii«  lauwii  w  A  or  iM 
dzaf  tt  mod  to  on : — 

in  ind  jnl         4th  iA         Mi 

Dalu.    Dnla.    Data.    Dniu.    Dnlu.     Dnla. 


Eicli  dnft  Buy  be  vorlitd  iaia  ■  quality  of  Id  own,  and  by  wdl 
mdn  Ibe  iDOflt  IpvfI  yimi  ar«  obt^nrii  But  occawiully  onr  or 
norcdrafliAn  mind  iDfi«hFr,  w]irBprk«)aibedcteTmiDlnf  factor, 
Prxaua  pteidiar  ta  Sitk  Spinitini  Imduify. — TTie  forc^Of  pro- ' 
RBa  are  alt  peculiar  to  the  dk  wutc  trade,  no  other  Kbre  having  lo 
■o  thnugh  Rich  precfuet.  nor  ncedioE  web  machinery.  In  ihe 
iiK  uaoea  d  the  ipun-tUk  indiutiy,  UK  lilk  vu  dmied  before 
boitlns  ne  turn  out ;  the  rewltinx  diafti  wen  cut  into  tenriht  of  OM 
»  ivg  iarbea.  The  lilk  wai  then  boiled  and  ■fierwu^i  beaii^ii, 
■rutcrhrd,  anled.  drawn,  ipun.  folded.  &c..  In  exactly  Ibt  nme  niy 
H  fine  cation.  ShorlGbreiilkaaRHillputthKxighclnbandtreattd 
like  cotton;  but  the  value  of  ailk  ia  In  In  luitte,  cEasticity  and 
■trei^h,  which  chanclerinica  an  obtained  by  keeping  hbrea  aa  lone 
u  pouiUe.  TheirfoR,  when  eIII  drawing  oiachlnerv  wat  invented^ 
the  cuttirig  of  alk  into  ahort  Ebces  ccaied.  and  long  lilka  an  now 
prepared  for  ipinning  en  what  ia  known  aa  longapinnbig  procen." 
Following  tbe  pniccia  of  dreailng,  the  dtaftt  liavv  ^f?  thnugh  a 
fcricaolmachinca  known  aa  preparing  macbioea:  tbeoQect  being  to 

he  length*  of  Sbn.  and  to  pRpai 

■I  *  Dntwiag  itiitUiury.—A  SaM 


MHtty.- 
eetwhicl 


:h  coaveya  lilk  toapafrof  roljt-. 
It  the  rilt  to  a  tet  oTlallers  (ued 


wnsiit>o<>  lonEfeedinEibee 

(back  niUertl.    Thei*  roHtn  ^ 

ban  into  wbich  an  fined  fint  neel  pint),  which  any  forward  the  lilk 
to  snotber  pair  of  roUcDb  which  draw  tn*  lilk  thmugh  the  pina  of  the 
fallera  and  proent  It  to  the  rollen  in  a  continuant  *ay,  thu*  fnmiing 
aribboooTillkcalleda-'fllver."  Thefallcraarc  travelledfomrda 
by  meau  of  acrewi,  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  tcrtw  are  dropped 
■ulDmatkally  into  the  thread  of  a  receiving  tcrew  Sied  below,  which 
carriea  the  fallen  back  to  tbclr  alartlng  point  to  be  ri«n  by  ciuna  into 
the  top  pair  af  ktcwi  thui  to  repeal  their  journey. 

Silt  S»nqA7.— Thla  la  the  Rrw  of  the  lerifi  of  drawing  niacWncf. 
The  draltf  from  the  drtuini  frame  are  made  into  lliile  parcdi  of  a 
few  ounRt  in  weight,  and  given  to  the  ipnadec,  who  oEcni  out  the 
ailk  and  apreoda  it  thinly  and  tvtnly  on  to  Hie  feeding  tfieet.  placing 
a  imall  portion  of  the  lilk  only  on  the  theet.  Another  ponian  it 
□pencdouland  placed  tail  end  to  the  fint  portion;  and  ibneopen. 
tioni  an  repeaitd  untQ  the  requFilte  weight  it  ipiead.  During  thii 
time  (h*  tf  L  hai  been  conveyed  thtougfa  the  laUera  and  into  nlargc 
receiving  drum  about  J  ft  in  diameter,  the  ailk  being  wrapped  thinly 
and  evenly  all  round  the  drcundecence  of  ibe  drum.  When  the 
aireed-on  weight  li  on  tbo  dnirn.  the  lilk  It  drawn  aemat  ibe  face  of 
live  drum  parallel  with  iti  ailc,  and  polled  olf  In  fomi  uf  a  ihHI.  and 
Is  called  a  lap.  Thlg  lap  la  thin,  but  piTarntt  the  6bm  of  iDk  now 
joined  and  averlapped  in  a  coutiouout  form,  the  length  rneatuTnl 

to  make  it  moreeveiLaAdat  alher^mes  taken  to  a  drawina  machine 
which  dcUvcrt  in  *  ■Tiver  form.  This  lliver  ia  taken  through  a  terlet 
Df  lour  other  drawing  machine)  called  "tout  had  drawing  boa." 
Eight  or  more  itivera  are  put  behind  tbe  CrtI  dnwlni  head,  con- 
veyed Ihraugh  Ibe  fallert  and  made  into  one  diver  in  leant  of  the 
nuchlno,  Thiiiliver  jt  put  upbchiod  the  iccond  drawing;  eight  or 
fnorr  end*  together  rua  through  the  aecond  head  again  Into  one 
■liver;  and  lo  an  through  tbe  third  and  founh  heads  of  drawing. 
Atl  thr«  doubling*  af  the  divtr  and  re-drawing  are  for  the  purpme 
of  ectilngeacli  fibre  to  lie  paralleland  tomakelbe  tlivncif  anetjual 
wnjthJ  over  every  yard  of  Its  length.  From  the  laat  head  of  drawing 
the  silver  it  taken  ta  a  machina  k;]i<jwn  aa  a  gin  rover.  Thia  ii  a 
dtaaing  machine  fitted  with  fallen  thmigh  which  the  ilivcr  Ii  drawn, 
but  the  end  from  the  front  roller  »  wound  on  to  a  bobUn.  The 
machine  ia  fitted  irith  w  lo  ^  of  tbeae  bobUna  ptaced  aide  by  tide. 

thick  thread  ul  lilk,  measuring  uiuaUy  either  &(a  or  IIM  ydi.  to 
I  Ibwdeht.  Hitherto  all  the  diawuin  haa  been  by  tDlIcnandfilTcn, 
but  in  the  neat  machine  ihe  drawing  it  done  by  mllcn  only. 

f>aiiify  JtuR'ag  Aam.— Thia  ii  a  frame  built  with  lony  or  more 
^Hodtet.  Two  or  three  tlubbing  rovinn  are  put  up  behind  the 
machine  oppotite  each  apindle;  each  end  It  aulded  aeparatdy  into 
back  rollers  and  thence  DCIwcen  imaller  rolleri,  known  aa  carrier 
rnllrrs.  Id  ihr  f  rnni  Tollert.  The  back  rollers  revtdve  slowly,  the  'rem 
tolfcrs  quickly,  (hut  drairfng  the  raviagi  oat  Into  a  thinner  siie  or 
count.  ThcproductiswoundontotbcbobbinbynMantaf llytrand 
■piadle.  and  i>  known  aa  daodied  or  fine  roving,  and  is  then  ready  lor 

5fi»jiiag.— Tbe  spinning  Is  done  by  eiactly  the  same  methods 


Wfll  tuM.— f^'ari  uken  HrJUahl  fr^'m  the  splnnhii  frame. 
wound  on  ts  a  kn  paper  lube  and  an  deliiwed  to  riia  maautaciurer 
ready  to  pUc«  in  iJw  loom  shuttle. 

Aidid  ^V»  an  hairy  after  being  «iuD  and  folded,  and  la  addition 
aomeiimet contain nibl and laugh placci.  Thehbreandnibahavcui 
bedeaaedoff  by  meanaof  a  gassing  madunewiconiinicted  that  the 
end  of  liA  (rilk  yarn)  k  filctiwd  to  ttamw  ofl  Ihe  uibi.  am  ai  the 
Ane  lime  ii  Rin  very  rapidly  thniMh  a  gas  fiame  a  tuAkient  number 


tlU,  EDWARD  BOWLAXD  (iS4i~i3Jr),  AmerlcaD  poet  and 
educalioniil,  wu  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  Ibe  agth 
of  April  1S41.  Ho  icraduated  >l  Yala  in  1&61,  at  clasa  poet; 
engaged  In  businesa  in  C^Iilotnia;  cateicd  tbe  Hot      '  "-       - 


School 


I  iU7>b 


it  for  a 


m  the  itafl  ol  the 


£ffliini  if  oil;  and  after  teaching  at  Wadaworlh  and 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  (i»&8-iS7i),  became  principal  of  the  Oak- 
land High  Scfaool,  Calilamia.  He  was  ptofeuoi  of  Engliih 
Uieratun  at  the  univenlty  of  Catilamia  ia  1874-ifigi.  Hit 
health  was  failing,  and  be  relumed  to  Cuyalioga  Fall*  in  1SS3. 
He  devoted  himself  lo  literary  work,  abundant  and  largely 
■noaymous,  until  hit  death  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  ibe  ];th  ol 
February  tSSj.  Mucb  of  hit  poetry  wat  contributed  lo  the 
AiaHlk  UsolUy,  tbo  Cnlury  Utgaiiu,  and  the  Otalaai 
UmMy.  Many  of  bit  giacdul  proie  eatayt  appeared  in  "  The 
Contribulon'  Club,"  and  otbert  appeared  in  the  main  body  of 

tfatarl  (1S68);  Tlu  HmmiUH  ani  Olitr  Ptms  (iS&£);  Tin 
Vnia  0/  itili  and  OUht  Petmi  (iSSj),  a  Innwell  tribute  to  hit 
Calilomia  irieodt;  Ptemt  (1887);  TAe  Uomilan  and  LaM 
Potm  (rftSQ);  Htrmiant  and  Othr  i>ocM  (1900)1  Tjkc  Piesc  g/ 
£<flevnlifAi/d»<lJilI(i90D);i><wtu[i9Oi).   He  wat  a  modett  and 

tkB  to  Asioican  poeuy  ii  tniaU  but  ol  fine  quality.  Hit  beat 
poemt,  aucb  as  Tht  Venui  sj  UHt,  Tlu  Faofi  Praya  and 
Otttrtmiily,  gave  him  a  bigh  place  annmg  tbe  miooi  poela  of 
AineiKn,  which  mli^t  have  bees  higher  bM  lot  hii  early  death. 

5«  A  llmsnal  volume  privately  printed  by  bia  friends  in  1II87; 
and  ■'  BiotrapMcal  Skeich  "  in  rL  Fxliml  Wsrts  of  EdratS 
Raa^ii  sm  (Bo!ion,  1906).  edited  by  Witliam  Belmont  Paiter  with 
Mr*  SilTs  atiiiunce. 

SfLL  (O.Eng.  lyf.  Mid.  E,  lylfe,  selle:  the  word  appeari  in  Icef, 
tya,  nill.  Sued,  iy«.  and  Dan.  lyfrf.  and  In  German,  aa  5r*wrlff, 
Skeat  refen  lo  Ihe  Teutonic  root  nt«ri-.  twell.  the  word  meaning 
thcrlieor  iwcO  formed  by  a  beam  ai  a  Ihreahold^  the  Lat.  infra, 
from  which  conies  Fr  imil.  gives  Eng,  "  sole,"  also  someiimes 
used  for  "  sill  '"I,  Ihe  horinmial  base  of  a  doot  or  wirdaw.fmme. 
A  technical  distinction  ia  made  between  tie  inacT  or  wooden  base 


c  and  ibe  uoae  buc  on  which  it  icui — 
tbc  Utlcr  beiag  [ailed  Ibe  liU  of  Ike  window,  and  the  (anuer 
thai  of  iu  Irame.  Thi>  lerm  it  not  rettricled  to  the  buc*  of 
apertura;  Ibe  lower  hoiiiontal  pan  oF  a  framed  panitton  ii 
called  iu  uU.  Tbe  lain  b  wmeiima  inoHnclly  wiilleD  "  dIL" 
(See  Maeomiv.) 

nm  in  geology,  an  inlniuve  mara  of  igneoui  rock  which 
coniolidated  bcjicalh.  the  aLrfacc  and  baa  a  luge  faoiiconlal 
extent  in  coinpariaon  with  in  Lbickofaa.  In  Ibe  Donb-outem 
QHinliea  of  England  there  ii  a  great  maia  of  tbii  kind  koown 
ai  the  Whin  Sill.  The  lerin  "  whin  "  ii  uied  in  many  paitl  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  deaignale  hard,  tough,  datk  coloured 
iDcki  often  of  igneoui  origin,  and  tbe  Whin  Sill  i)  a  mu9  of  dole  rile 
stricily,  quarti-diabaie.     Ita  most  linking  character 


otheg 


which 


.)  and  foUi 


hi  noilb  of  Kiikby  Stephen  (Co.  Di 
nonhetly  course,  docrihing  a  great  curve  wiia  lU  cDnveuLy 
towards  the  west,  till  it  coda  on  [he  sea-ahore  al  Bamborough, 
not  far  ku  th  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  length  of  Ihe  outcrop  ia 
■bout  So  m.,  but  in  places  it  ii  covered  with  lupeiGcial  depoaiu 
01  may  be  actually  diaconiinuout.  Near  Haltwbiule,  however, 
it  b  vitible  for  about  »  ra.,  and  ai  it  lies  amon£  lofUr  rock* 
<llieotoiie>  and  ahalca],  i(  weathers  out  on  a  bold  craggy  ridge  or 
CKacpnieat.  When  it  crosses  the  streams  the  reiisKnt  characlei 
ol  Ihe  igaeoui  rock  is  indicated  by  waterfallt  oi  "  forces,"  if. 
High  Force  [n  Teeadale.  The  thickness  varies  from  90  to  rjo 
.versgea  go  fl.     In  some  places  the  Whin  Sill  splits 


which  m 


«  with  It. 


It  is 


If  then 


which 


viiible.  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  spreads  over  no- lass  than 
40OD  sq.  m.  underground. 

The  focks  in  which  it  lies  belong  to  the  Carboniferoin  LEnw' 
UODf  wries.  end  the  Sill  ispnibably  aneodhcmanifesIatioTUDf 
the  volcanic  activity  which  occurred  during  the  later  pari  of  the 
citbonilennis  period.  Many  siniiUr  sill),  often  of  large  size, 
though  none  so  greal  as  the  Whin  Sill,  are  found  in  the  Scottish 
coalfields.  There  are  tew  lavas  or  ash  beils  at  or  above  the 
horiioni  on  which  these  intrusive  rocks  lie,  and  hence  it  h>*  been 
concluded  that  towards  the  ckae  ol  that  volcanic  episode  in 
British  geological  history  the  molten  DUgmas  which  were  impriled 
upwards  towards  the  surface  found  a  place  of  rest  uaually  within 
the  sedimeoliry  rocka,  and  rarely  flowed  out  at  lava*  on  the  aea- 
bollon  (the  intrusive  succeeding  the  eflutive  pbaie  of  volcanic 
action).  In  the  Carbaniferons  rocks  the  Whin  Sill  ties  abnosl 
like  an  intcninlified  bed,  following  the  same  horizon  for  many 
miles  and  hardly  varying  more  in  thickness  than  the  sedimenlary 
bands  which  accompany  it.  This,  however,  is  inie  only  on  a 
Itrge  scale,  for  where  the  junctions  are  well  exposed  the  igneous 
rock  Irequenlly  breaks  across  Ihe  laycis  of  slratificalion,  and 
iometimFS  it  departs  quite  suddenly  from  one  horizon  and  passes 
to  another,  where  again  for  a  lime  it  continues  its  apparently 
'  e  chancier  Is  also  shown  by  Ihi 


tnaU  V 


g  the 


or  below  it.  In  addition,  it  bakes  and  harden 
the  adjacent  rocka,  both  below  and  above,  and  this  provct  that 
the  superjacent  beds  had  already  been  deposited  and  tbe  molien 
diaoase  Forced  «9  way  akmg  the  bedding  planes,  a*  natural 
lines  of  weakness.  The  amount  of  contact  alteration  it  not 
usually  great,  but  Ihe  sandstones  are  hardened  to  quartdtea, 
the  shales  become  bTiiile  and  splintery,  and  b  tbe  impure 
Umeslones  many  new  calc-ti!icates  are  produced. 
Tbe  Whin  SiU  cwuisls  of  a  dark-green  granular  diabase,  ii 


though  except  Ions  may  oc 


usually  VI 


nilarendis: 


PS  of  a  glassy  bate.     These  phen 


m  dm  la  the  i\pid  cooling  where  Ihe  mtfnia  wi 


■lb  btdi  ucompisy  the  WUn  Sill,  but  tben 

lies  wnich  occur  near  It  and  probably  bdong  to  the 
ijectiona.    In  many  placet  the  diabase  it  quarried  as 


■  800  ft.,  ihfugh  usuiUy  obi  tbme  100  10  «o  It.  Like  ih* 
ill  Ibe  judL  it  a  quantdiabaac  ocsawnlly  fUiiBg  into 
liabue,  eppedally  near  lu  edgta.    Tbt  Mitade  diabase  it 

bedding  'pjanei  ol  Ihe  ledlmciiuiy  tmia  into  wh 


--  . — ^-„,  _- in.    In  New  Jeney,  however,  t 

tensive  development  of  r^utive  rocks  which  an  o 
by  their  slagiy  sujfaces,  the  altendani  ash-bedi 


that  they  belong 


whole  mass  la  usually  divided  by  joiolt  into  veriLcal  columns  whicb 

the  centre-  Where  exposed  by  denudation  Ihe  njclu,  owing  to 
Ibis  system  of  joialing.  tend 'to  preienl  a  nearly  venicai,  muni 
ctcarpiBeBt  whlu  seems  to  con^  of  potygorial  pdlan.  Tlie  name 
"Palisade  trap " expresKS  iMt  lypeo)  Kenetr.  »  characicriRic  ol 
iolrudve  dOs.  and  very  fine  examples  of  it  may  be  wen  on  the  banks 
ol  Ihe  Hudson  rivu.  In  Britain  il  is  no  leu  clearly  ihowD.  as  by  the 
Sill  at  Stiriiagon  which  Wallace's  Moniiiiienl  ie  placed;  and  by  the 
welUknowD  otsTpment  of  Salisbury  Cragi  ivhjch  Eronts  ttK  town  of 

In  th^Tmiiry  vokanli:  di«rici  of  the  West  ol  SoMland  and  North 
Ireland,  including  5kye,  Mull  and  Anirim,  innumerable  sills  occur. 
PerhaptthebestknownisiheSciurofEifg,  which  foms  a  high  fidte 
lerminatingins  venicalclUf  orSciurinineislandof  Eigg,oneoC  ibe 
inoer  Hebrides.  At  one  tinw  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  tava-flow, 
but  A.  Harker  baa  mainlsbied  that  it  is  ollitrurive  wlgln.  ThitSUI 


Its  length  il 


.'half  miles  and  iu  bnadih  about  a 
side  it  reiaiinaiei  in  a  great  dift  Iron 

neea  slope  be-—     '^'-  -•■'  •- 

ssaboriunlal 


.   TUtcUff  b 


100  to  400  It.  high,  tliiu  In 

beauiilully  columnar,  and  ihows  also  a  horiuotal  bsodiog,  sioiulai- 
ing  bedding.  Tbe  back  of  the  incruilve  sheet  b  a  king  ridge  skping 
downwards  ID  Ihe  wen.  The  rock  ol  which  the  Sdur  d  Eigg  couiita 
is  a  vcJvety  block  jntchstooe,  containing  large  i^iaing  erystaU  of 
felspar;  il  b  dull  or  cryptocryslalline  In  places,  but  lU  gUay  ditr- 
acter  is  one  of  id  most  remarkable  peculbrideL 

In  the  Tertiary  voka^  series  ol  Scotland  and  Ireland  iniruawe 
sheets  build  up  a  great  part  of  Ihe  geoloxlcal  tuoceasioo.    They  are 

lor  the  mofl  part  o1iviae4>aaa]u  and  doleriies,  ar'  -'■" ' 

them  are  nearly  boiirantal,  others  are  incti"'     *- 
the  basaltK  plateaus  then  is  great  abund 


■ada  that  there  la  gi 


learlya 


_  , icully  m  disl 

t  rule,  however,  they  are  more  perfectly  eoluntii 
italline  and  less  vescular  than  ihe  InSRiut  roc 
cd  at  the  surface.   Thcae  rilb  are  haider  and  n 


s.  and  while  so 

,  Among  the  1 
ol  sDb.  whicli 
HI  Ibe  bedding 


.... . livas.  and  on  the  hill  stopcs  tbrir  presence  b 

often  indicated  by  small  vertical  siept.  wblle  on  the  clIH  laces  theb 
columnar  ioinling  b  often  very  conipieiioiia. 
On  modem  vmcanaes  Intrusive  Artu  are  acldoni  visible  except 

their  inierior  straeiure.  Thb  ia  iIk  case,  lor  exampi,  in  Inland. 
Tenerifle,  Somma  and  Etna  and  in  the  volcanic  island!  el  Ihe  West 
Indies.  In  tbeir  origin  the  deep-seated  injectiona  escape  notice: 
many  ol  them  In  fact  belong  tn  a  period  when  superficial  forms  d 
volcanic  aclion  have  ceased  and  the  ori&xs  of  the  craters  have  been 
obiiructcdby  aabesoT  plugged  by  hard  rryslalline  leck.  Bui  in  the 
volcanoes  of  Ihe  SandwEclOilands  the  ciaien  aie  filled  ai  rimes  with 
liquid  basalt  which  suddenly  eacapea.  without  the  appearaDce  of  any 
lava  11  the  surface.  The  molten  rock,  in  audi  a  cue,  mun  have  found 
•  passage  undeigrouod,  following  »me  bedding  pUne  or  fissure,  and 

ary  rocks  beneath.  Many  ol  the  great  bJU,  however,  may  have 
been  connecied  with  no  actual  voksnoei,  and  may  represeiii  great 

actuiut  reacS^ibe^nK  surface™    ™  "*" 

TV  conneuon  between  silli  and  dikes  b  very  dote :  both  of  rhem 
are  o(  sublerranon  consolidation,  bat  tbe  dikes  occupy  venicai  or 
highly  inclined  iiHurea,  while  the  eIIb  have  ■  marked  tendency  10  ■ 
horizontal  poHilon.  Accordingly  we  find  Ibar  sjlbare  moal  common 
In  itntikdrocki,  igneous  oraedimentaiy.  Very  fTequenllvHlls  give 
rise  to  dikes,  and  In  other  cases  dikes  spread  oul  in  a  boriionul 
direction  and  bemmeiilU.  IlbofRn  ofcooiltoahle  importsna  t« 


SILLIMAN— SILURIAN 


I  lad  lavu,  bit  tM>  m 


hiiXSowonly  dv 


ly  to  Ihe 
,S.F,) 


SUUIUII,  BEIUAIIIN  (I77Q-IS64),  Amoiaui  chcmut  >nd 
Ktologbl,  wu  bom  on  the  Sih  of  August  i;;^  it  Trumbull  (Ihtn 
called  Nonb  Stntford},  Connsticul.  Eniering  Yak  ColJcgc 
in  IJfli,  he  graduated  in  1796,  bteame  lutor  in  1799,  »Dd  in 
l8o3  WBi  appointed  professor  of  cbemiilry  and  mineralogy,  a 
poutton  which  he  retained  riLL  li^i,  when  by  hii  own  desire  be 
retired  as  professor  emcriLus-    Not  only  waa  be  a  popular  and 

college  foi  half  a  century,  but  he  also  did  much  10  improve  and 
extend  lis  educational  icsources,  cspcdjjly  in  n^Mil 


mincralogical  coUcciions,  Ihe  Ti 
Medical  Institution  and  the  Shcllidd 
Yale  he  was  weU  known  as  one  of  the  lew  n 

woniod  sptcndour  of  his  [Qustnitive  eip 
were  in  gieat  lequtst  not  only  in  Ihc  north 
bill  also  in  those  of  the  nulb.    Hisoiigin 


ill  Jeuinal  tj  Sciei 


Gallery  of  Piiiuro,  Ihc 
cniiGc  School.  Ouiudc 
'  men  who  could  hold  the 


Kiiati.  In  tSio  he  published  A  Jourmd  ^  Tr 
RtUani  ttKj  5(Di/n«rf,  in  which  he  doscribcd  a 
undcriiken  in  iSo;  in  preparation  for  thedulits 
paid  a  second  visit  in  iSji, 


id  cditi 


ds  in  E«tlaml, 

his  chair.    He 

he  also  issved  an  accwmt. 

her  puUicalions  were  Elemtuli  <^  Ckemitlry 

a  ol  W.  Henry's  Chemistry  with  notd  (iSog), 

fiCtdotyiiiij).    He  died  at  New  Haven  on 


(iBjo), . 
and  of  R. 
the  i^lh  of 
Hii   son,    Benjauim   Silliuak    (iEiC-i 

1816.    After  gradiratin;  at  Yak  in  iS]7  be 
'  '      "  1  appointed  proft 


applied 


'itch  was  laigcly  du 


■Ms), 


heiriild  Sciei 

he  wu  appointed  profcsun  of  medical  chemistry  and  toiicology 
in  the  Medical  CoUegc  M  Louisville,  Kentucky,  but  rclin(|uidcd 
thai  office  in  itn  to  succeed  his  father  tn  the  chair  of  chcmistiy 
at  Yale.  The  duties  al  this  profcturship,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  the  Academic  College,  he  gave  np  in  187a,  but  he  retained  his 


le  Medical  Collej 
U  New  Haven  on  the  i4ih  ol  Jai 
especially  during  the  last  twenty  yi 
maVing  eiai  '      '         '     ' 


happcr 


ri885.    Much  of  hi 

of  hislilc,  was  absorb 

id  preparing  eirpcrt  rcpoT 

of  irn&Tiii  work, 


graphy  with  (he  electric  in,  the  illuminating  powen  of  gas,  &c 
A  course  of  lectures  given  by  him  on  agricultural  chemistry  in 
the  irinter  of  1S4S- 18.16  at  New  Oilcans  is  believed  to  have  been 
Ihe  first  onts  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  iS*fi  he  published 
Firit  Principla  0/  Chrmiilry  and  in  1858  Firit  Principlit  cj 
Phjaa  tr  Kalval  Pliilesifliy,  bolb  of  which  had  a  large  drcula- 
lion.  In  xtij  he  edited  a  large  quarto  illustriicd  volume,  The 
Wcrid  0/  StUKi.  An  and  ladmlry,  which  was  foUowcd  in  1854 
by  Th,  Pntnu  •>!  Scina  and  tfeiAan>'i».  In  1S14,  when  the 
icMlh  anniversary  ol  Piioiley'i  preparatton  of  oiygen  was 
cdebraled  as  the  "  Centennial  of  Chemisiiy  "  at  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  where  Priestley  died,  he  delivered  an  historical  address 
on  "  American  Contributions  to  Chemistry,"  which  contains  a 
[nil  list,  with  Ibdr  works,  ol  American  chemists  up  to  that  date. 
From  1S38  to  184J  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
edltonhip  of  the  American  /turmil  of  Scitnit,  and  from  184s 
to  Ihe  end  of  his  life  bis  name  appeared  on  the  title  page  as  one  of 
the  editoc*  in  cbial. 
XXV  3 


It  hi 


mpoal- 


lion  aa  cyanite  (g.s.)  and  and 

in  ciyitalline  farm  and  physical  charaMiv  It  cryttalliHi 
the  orHuHbomblc  sytlem  and  has  the  form  ol  loaf,  akii 
needles  without  terminal  ptanei, 

together  to  form  fibrous  and  compact  masses;  hence  tlie  name 
fbrolili,  which  is  often  employed  foi  this  ipcdes.  The  name 
sitUmanite  is  afts-  Benjamla  Silliman  Ibo  dda.  There  is  a 
'    "    ■  paiaUd  10  the  length  of  the 

'    or  brownish,  and  the  lustre 


lecdlcs.  The  colour  is  greyi 
'ilrcous.  The  hardness  is 
^ilUmanite  Is  a  characleristi 


6}  a 


nineral  ol  gneissa  as 


and  crystalline 

It  has  been  obHrvcd  at  many  localities;  e.g.  in  Bohemia  (the 
Faurtieid  of  Lindackcr,  1791),  with  corundum  in  (he  Caraalic 
(fibrolite  of  comle  do  Bournon,  iSoi),  Chester  in  Connecticut 
(sUlJmanitcofG.T.Bowen,iSi4),  Monroe  in  New  York  ("  Dion- 
mlite").  Bamle  near  Brevik  in  Norway  ("  bamliie  ").  Pre- 
historic lni[denienls  made  of  compact  sillimaniie  are  found  in 
western  Europe,  and  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  jade  imple- 
ments. (L.J.S.1 

SILLY,  weakly  foolish,  stupid.  This  is  Ihc  current  sense  of  a 
word  which  has  much  changed  its  meaning.  The  O.E.  laiig 
(usually  tf^'t)  meant  prosperous,  happy,  and  was  formed 
from  iM,  lime,  s^aion,  hence  happiness,  d.  leeL  laia,  bliss; 
Cer.  idit,  blessed,  happy,  &c.,  probably  also  allied  (0  La(. 
jofnu,  whole,  sale.  The  development  of  meaning  is  happy, 
blessed,  innocent  or  simple,  thence  helpless,  weak,  and  so  foolish. 
The  old  provincial  and  Scollish  word  (or  a  caui  {q.^.)  was  "  silly- 
how,"  I A  "  lucky  cap."  The  dcvclopmenl  of  meaning  o( 
"  simple,"  literally  "  onclold  "  (Lat.  simplti),  plain,  artless,  hence 
unlearned,  foolish,  is  somewhat  parallel.  A  special  meaning  ol 
"  simple,"  in  the  icnieof  mcdicinat  herbs,  is  due  to  Ihc  suppoution 
thai  each  herb  had  its  own  pitticutar  or  simple  medidn^  value. 

SILURGS,  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  in  ancieni  IlrKain, 
occupying  appfoiimately  the  counties  ol  Monmouth,  Brecon 
and  Glamorgan.  They  made  a  fierce  resslance  to  (be  Roiuan 
conquest  about  a.d.  48,  but  a  Tegionaiy  lortress  (Isca  Silunim, 
Ccrleon)  was  pljintcd  in  thdr  midst  and  by  a.d.  78  they  were 
overcome.  Their  lown  Venn  Silurum  (Cierwent,  fi  m.  W.  of 
Chepstow)  became  a  Romaniied  town,  nol  unlike  Silchcster,  but 
smaller.  Ill  massive  Roman  walls  ilitl  survive,  and  recent 
excavations  have  revealed  a  town  hall  and  market  square,  a 
temple,  baths,  amphitheatre,  and  many  comlonabic  bousea  with 
mosaics,&c.  An  inscription  shows  thaiuDdcrtbeRomanEmpiie 
it  was  the  iktjAiat  of  the  SQures,  whose  ordo  or  county  council 
provided  for  the  local  government  ol  the  district.       (F.  ].  H.j 

SILUHIAN,  in  geology,  a  series  ol  strata  which  is  here  nnder- 

Ordovician  and  below  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
viz.  the  Llandoveiian  (Valenlian  of  C.  Lapwuith),  Wenlockian 
and  Ludlovian  groups  of  Great  Britain  wjih  Iheir  foreign  equiva- 
lents. A  word  of  caulion  is  necessary,  however,  tor  in  the  early 
history  of  Bii  tith  slraligiaphy  the  exact  dclimitalion  of  "  Silurian" 
wu  the  subject  ol  a  gteat  controversy,  and  the  term  has  been 
used  with  such  varying  significance  in  geological  literature,  that 
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ircbison's  Silurian  lyitem  in  Its  upper  part;  hence 
ontroversy  which  lelt  so  lasting  a  mark  on  British 
L  i8so  A.  d'Orbigny  suggested  the  name  "  Muicht- 


loT  llnae  iwki  whicb  hid  ban  the  Lomi  Sllumn  o 
tod  the  Upper  CunbriaD  of  Sedgwick.  Ad  appn 
reUtion  of  iJk  uiaget  of  the  title  "  SUuiiui"  ia  b 
UhuUlcd  (orm: — 


SILURIAN 

Murchijon  1  >>•  Tirajn,  Ti 


nmiiki  tnd  FlKwhen  [n  N.  Rub'u.    ttocki  o(  tbM 

Amcrici  hjvo  been  only  upcrticully  Audied^  xHe^ 
lowvr  reeiont  of  the  Anuion.  whcic  ihcy  beir  hjioc 
:o  Ihc  MkUdi  >i>d  Cllnun  tuiet  of  N.  Anxnca. 
I  and  Peru.    Liiile  i>  known  ot  the  Situtua  locks 

nrnnlnl  Imm  N.  Aflica. 


Stivian    Liii.—Oaf    b: 
led^  of  ihc  Ule  o4  ihij  pr 


|3   ll-^ 
I    2  = 


i£S^'t. 


The  SUuriin  rocks 
dudt  all  (he  usual  ph. 
marl*  and  limestone 
ia  Great  Britain  and 

paralivety  shallow  w 
shales  and  tponge-hi 
tivci  of  the  deeper  • 


inhcdi) 
e  close  of  the  period  gavr 


idicate  special  conditions;  while  Ihr 
certain  marine  areas  (New  York) 
hcds  of  red  sandstone, 
.It.  The  hydraulic  limestone 
,  probably  a  brackish- vater  forma- 
:  some  of  the  limestone*  and  shales 


alc/of  coi! 


Ordovtcian  rocks,  (he  napio- 
lirc*    have   been   lar^fy  rm- 

ra  Calymcmt,  ^iii|ii'intl 

I  devefopmcni ;  Proetmi^ 
Uui.  Cyphaipil.  Amlnaima 
be  DeBtnoed  fmn  Anions 
miny  oilier  cenera.  The 
oKracodi  Zjperiilia  and  Brr- 
ndanc  loeally.  A  feaiure  of  treat  Intena  u 
e  c^  the  remarkable  Eurypterid  cruita«aa 
ciAionaUy  reached  tfie  lenath  of  over  a  ysrd.  aad 

""Ullll  and  WnniaipU.     Thn  »nhglnmt.  -«. 

llusTi,  etpecijLly  Onioart 


):  there 


form,  <Cj;la 


.    PMrt, 


cariy 


..._ en  recorded.   GauerDpod*  include  Ok  ^ 

funlnionui  and  BiUinplm:  the  picropod  TcnUmlUil 
dam  in  certain  beds.  The  peiccypods  were  not  vrwy 
CyBncariinia.    CorAota    inlirrMpl.    C.    tmnicmfiat). 

a  penumerui-like  focms  still  coniinued  (^Xn(kM, 


:k-b<iikKnf  fomn.  inn  Ma  In 


P.  oUffirnri).  but  the  siMre-beariOE  font 
(Spi'iSif,  WiilfiMu,  Hcfiaina.  AUypa). 
Rtftuliinwaa.  OmuUs,   TtrOnli^,  Slrt^ 

The  bryoioa,  especially  the  bulky  ro 

eiridence  titan  bi  the  Ordovkiin.     ._-„- -. 

re^roHledbylhecrinoldsfOiiiticninii.  Cigfafdcnnu,  Ton 
•omt  ot  vhich  an  found  m  a  Kate  ef  beautiful  preservation  at 
Dudley  b  Enriand,  Lockporl  [New  York).  Waldron  (Indiana)  in  N. 
America  and  alio  in  Caihbnd  in  the  Biltie.  Cyitidi  were  abundant. 
but  kii  H  than  in  the  Ordovkian ;  blastoidi  made  their  first  appear- 
ance. CoialL,  nHHtly  tabulate  (arau.  flouriihcd  in  treat  abuiHUiin 
in  the  clearer  waterg  and  freauently  foraied  rrefs  (Fmesttei  Hfib- 
hmiua.  Ilnhitla  lalmultria.  AlvoiiUi.  Htluliusi:  tetncoralliin 
f9nn>  include  Sliuria.  Cyaltuflitlliim.  Cyslipkyllrm,  Acrmlani. 
Omftjma  and  the  teniickable  CgxispityUin.  fCpontei  >m  irpie- 
Knted  by  Ailfltipntia,  Atleatimm,  lie.     The  peculiar  i«ieia 


SILVA 


"hTT 


m 


I  ill 

n 


Ratplaiuliui  (lui  itcia^iui  c 
ind  ndioluii  il»  left  that  Ri 
OTBaniiHl  Biuouli  of  the  Siiuri 
•alieaiy  made  th«ir  ap^annct 


lina  ID  the  rocli*.   The  dkmI  hlBhly 

I  (he  Ordavician  rocki  o[  Ca^arado 
jiude  Ktuhiani  lOnilini.  riivrihi). 
of  the  obKur 


codFrmi  (plaeadErnu)  ii  panicularly  wotthy  of  noikc  IPUniifis. 
Ciphilaipit,  TrtmalayM.  Cfolluspii.  Tkdaiia,  l^mrha,  Eniir- 
aipii).     ScofTODni  IPalatspiuniia)  hive  been  found  to  Lanark. 


GmhUnd  «3°'. 
lemed:  land  plar 


-jid  (\i.  Potonie,  1901),  and  bige  ii)icified  nemi— up  is  i  ft.  in 
diameter — pcrfiapt  rcnresentine  a  Dganlic  aeawccd  {fitmaatfliytiia), 
lav.  b«aXun/To  ftala  an3  in*^fan=da.  F.ukylhaa  i.  a  .mall 
■phericaL  body  ofien  anociated  with  Ktmaltpkytm.  Cinatullt  a 
■oolhcr  obicure  al(a1  plant. 
At  a  na(;iral  result  ol  (he  open  character  of  the  ircat  Silurian 


Sweden  and  the  interior  ol  tf.  America 

__.._ _._,.    Canvfikjttum  pynmiiair  ia  common  to 

ind  Gothtand!  Alrypt  nticiMni,  Orlhocaat  lann'aliiai  and  not 

[ana  ia  the  admixture  at    a  periarciic  and 

Ihe  Aaflralunan  rrjion. 

'-^™'-  "™--    -|diKuri^S,MdI 


te; 


SeiceBceaa  refardi  crmtal  diuurbancn,  and  a  rebtive  tinlrini  o( 
land  wu  followed  by  a  relative  etevalhm  allMlinf  wide  areai  in 
the  N.  hnniiphFrc.    Local  oirillalioni.  lueh  a>  rhow  taking  part  in 

but  the  fotding  of  the  Scandinavian  mouniainiand  in  the  N.  highkindi 
of  Seoiland  continued  throufhoat  (he  period  accompanied  by  a  great 
amount  of  lhruuln|.  Volcanic  activity  wia  quite  tubordinalc  in 
Silurian  iime«L  Aowi  of  diaba«  occurred  at  the  TommcnccnKnr  ol 
the  period  in  i^oHemia,  and  evidence  of  minor  baultie  floiK*  and  (ufli 
it  lound  at  Torlwonh  in  Cloaceiterdiire  and  at  a  few  localiiin  in  N. 


SILVA.  ANTONIO  ItSk  DA  {1J05-17.W),  Portuguese 
litl,  known  a>  "  the  Jew,"  wai  bom  at  R[o  de  Janeiro,  t 
lo  Portugal  at  the  age  of  eight.  Hit  parenU,  JoSo  M< 
Silvi  and  Louren^a  Couiinho,  wcrr;  descended  Inira  Po 
Jew*  who  had  emigraied  to  Btaiil  to  eicape  Ihc  Inciuisii 


in  ITS)  that  IribuDal  began  (0  peiwcute  (he  Uarranai  in  Bio, 
and  in  October  i;ii  Lourenfa  Coulinho  fell  a  victim.  Hti 
husband  and  children  accompanied  her  lo  Portugal,  where  ahe 
Rgurcd  among  Ibe  "  reconciled  "  in  the  aata^-fl  of  the  9lh  of 
July  1713,  after  undergoing  the  (ormeol  only.  Her  huiband, 
having  Ihcn  acquired  a  fiied  domicile  in  Lisbon,  settled  doitn 
to  advocacy  with  success,  aod  he  was  able  to  tend  Antonio  to  the 
university  at  Coimbia,  where  be  Dialriculaied  in  (he  faculty  of 
bw.  In  1716  Antonio  wai  suddenly  imprisoned  along  with  hit 
mother  on  the  8tb  of  August;  on  the  i6Ih  he  lufFercd  the  fitu 
interrogation,  and  on  the  7jtd  of  September  he  wai  put  to  the 
lormenl,  with  the  reautt  that  three  weeks  later  he  could  not  tign 
his  name.  He  conrencd  to  having  followed  the  practice*  of  the 
Mosaic  bw,  and  Ibi*  uved  his  life.  Me  went  through  the  great 
aule-Ja-li  held  on  the  ajrd  of  October  in  the  presence  ol  King 
John  V.  and  hb  court,  abjureil  his  erron.  and  was  *cl  at  liberty. 


*he  had  unde 
.tnishing  his 


only  released  [roi 


In  Octob 


o  Lisbon  and 


and  figured  a^ 
Intonio  had  gone  back  to 
;7i8-i;i9  he  retumed  li 
became  associated  wiin  nil  lather  u  an  advocate.  He  lound  an 
ignorant  and  comipt  lodety  ruled  by  an  immoral  yet  fanaticil 
moriarcb,  who  wasted  millions  on  unprofitable  buildings  though 
the  country  was  almost  •rilhoul  roads  and  the  people  bad 
become  the  most  backward  in  Europe.  As  hit  playi  show,  the 
spectacle  (irvck  Antonk>'s  observation,  but  he  had  to  crititin 
with  caution.  He  produced  his  first  jrfay  or  openi  in  1733,  and 
the  neit  year  he  married  a  cousin,  D.  Leonor  Klaiia  de  Carvalho. 
whose  [urenti  had  been  burnt  by  (he  Inquisition,  while  she 
heiscll  had  gone  through  an  enle-da-ft  in  Spain  and  been  eiiled 


if  her  religion,     A 
bu(  the  years  o(  their  hi 

both  Imprii 


s  bom  to  them  ir 


Tlober  1737  husband  and  wife 
e  charge  of  "  judaiiing."  A  slave 
'm  to  the  Holy  Ofhce,  and  though 


ne  of  hii  populat  opcrcttu  vu  given 
i;u  and  I7l8>  include  the  rollowing  c 


SILVANUS— SILVER 

liibaa     ElymoToglcilly  tht 


£iua<iBil  <li  Mnfia  {I7JS).  AmpkiltiSa  (May  1736),  Lah'iMlui  it 

of  1717),  -f'  Varitdadn  it  Pnlto  [Miy  1737)  and  Frmfkit  ilt 
FatMUtflJfi).    Sliftil  ailheKikctcliMaii.  lliEy  ihow  consiiltrabk 

drawn  And  the  diaioEuc  Eull  of  conic  ftrength.  the  tcrnet  knit 
twtherand  Ihe  plot  iKJUuMy  worked  01IL  Moreover  Silva  poucned 
a  Enowled^  of  Hagccraft,  ikT  if  he  iHd  lived,  he  might  have  cmanei' 

Kted  the  dT«ma  in  l\irtir|a1lRiniitBdcpnidHieeflifDRiiii  writen: 
t  the  triple  licence ol  the  Fkbce.  the  Onliiuy  and  the  Inaulrition, 
which  a  puy  Rquired.  erfppkd  ipatiunrily  aiu  freedom.  Even  », 
he  ^owed  Mine  boMneiB  In  cipaiinf  types  ef  the  nreviHin*  ehirla- 
taniim  lod  follie*,  thaii|li  hit  liliertv  oTepCKh  h  tar  lew  than  that 
of  Gil  Vicente  («->.).    Hi*  eonediM  cive  a  Iraihtul  and  inieiHting 

t  WilvniH.  in  wh^  h«  tmiti  of  the  IbWo  ptin.  a  ^ype'hied'by 
Gil  Vicente  and  Fnincuco  ManoH  de  Mello  («>.}.  Hit  worki  bear 
the  title  "  opeiaa "  becune.  Ihoufh  written  mainly  in  prow,  they 
contain  iopn  which  Sdva  intnjduced  in  imitation  of  the  true  operai 
which  then  held  the  fancy  oT  the  public.  He  waa  also  a  lyric  poet  of 
real  merit,  onblning  eorrcclBcaa  of  form  with  a  pretty  iinpiralioD 
and  itnl  feelinf.  Hafriayi  were  publiihcd  in  the  firu  two  volumn 
ol  a  colleclian  entitled  rimlmfmitB  parturatt.  which  went  through 


the  D.  Qunatt  have  been  reprinted  i 
SUva  by  Dr  Menriei  do>  Rcmclioi 
Deni<.  in  hi>  Orfi-tiaitTt  i»  Ikm 

Viia  'i^'onLtir.  and  F.  UUMIlic 

pocmt  and  dramaa,  one  or  two  of  w] 


•Sv; 


See  Dc  Thcophilo  B 


a    <rarii.    I«iln)-    Oli 


ol.  li.  p.  MM  c.  A.  Kohni.  -'niiiiioa 

1  Antonio  ioti  da  Silva  and  DiUioB 
ompoiitioin'-  in  the  Prntl,  .In.  Jtr.  , 
tcm.  "  Manyn  of  the  InquiutioB  in  5n 
I.  Crilnwald.  "Josi  da  Siln"  in    M 


daimcd.  Thu»  he  is  patily  wild  and  partly  ti' 
the  eipcriente  of  Ihe  carUcti  sciilcn  in  Italy, 
took  him  Kilh  Ihem  to  Ihe  failhtsl  limtli  of  the  empire,  even  1 
Britein,  where  we  have  many  votive  inicriptioni  to  him,B]wa] 
u  the  friendly  deity  dwelling  outilde  the  new  clearing,  benevolct 
toward)  Iheieliler  in  a  strange  land.  Thb  lending  characteriii 
of  Silvanus  a  ihown  clearly  in  Roman  lileiaturc:  Horace  wriii 
o(  the  "  lurridi  dumeta  Sllvani  "  {Oiis.  iii.  19)  but  he  also  cal 
him"  tutor  linium  "  (£^.  ii.  ii]  while  for  Vir|il  he  b"arvorum 
pecoriique  deui  "  {Aen.  viii.  too).  A  wcilcr  on  land  mcasure- 
ncnl  {Stripl.  I'amalki,  i.  301)  tells  ui  thai  each  holding  had  three. 
Silvan!— ^mrilif IK  (of  the  holding  ItieU),  Btrtttii  (of  the  wilder 
paslure-land)  and  eriniiilii  (of  the  boundariei).  It  ii  plain  that 
in  him  the  Italians  had  a  very  useful  ddly,  and  in  ill  these 
capacities  he  became  cilremdy  popular,  la  the  eilcaordinary 
ntimbct  of  his  inscriptioni  ahowv  Unlike  Mars,  from  whom 
be  WIS  probably  in  origin  an  oflshaot  (cf,  the  Macs  Silvanus  of 
CUo,  Dtnruitka,  141;  sec  Mais),  he  never  made  his  way  into 
the  town),  but  ii  almost  the  only  Roman  deity  who  from  first 
to  last  itlained  the  same  perfectly  intelligible  rustic  character. 
Hii  double  nature  ai  ddly  of  woodland  and  cultivated  land  is 
seen  well  in  the  artistic  tepntentalions  of  him:  he  catries  a 
young  tree  in  one  hand,  a  pruning-hook  in  the  other. 
See  Wiiiowa.  CttamwtOU  Abkm^tnta  {1904.  p.  78  foil.), 

SILVER  (symbol  Ag,  from  the  Latin  orfentHn,  atomic  wci^t 

earliest  limes  and  of  great  impoitani.'e  as  a  "  notJe  "  metal 
toi  articles   ol       '  ' 


ord  "  silver  "  probably  refers  to  the  ikiniog 
>es>  of  Ihe  metal.  The  Latin  arttnlum  is 
ek  tpyvfun.iilvtr.vJiitb  in  turn  is  derived 

The  Hebrew  Keupk  is  connected  with 
M  pale."  The  alchembts  natnol  it  Luna 
d  ii  by  the  crescent  moooi  the  fiiU  name 
r  auitic,  silver  nitrate.  Silver  is  widely 
naiute,  occurring  in  minute  amount  ia 

mineral  i(ingdom  as  the  free  metal,  ai  an 
uiy  and  as  alloys  with  gold,  plalinum. 


iiincily  developed: 

ave  been  obtamcd  from  Konesber^ 
weighing  as  much  as  j  cwts.,  having 
ound  in  other  silver  mines,  eqiecially 


from  ipyit,  shining 
or  Diana,  and  denn 
diffused  throughoul 


crystallized  sjiccimi 

been  found.    It  is  i 
those  of  Mexico,  Pe 


of  which  are  of  sullidenlly  I 
of  iDver.  Of  these  the  more  important  arc  noticed  under 
Milalluriy,  here  we  may  notice  the  rarer  minerals.  SUveJ 
sulphide.  Ag£,  occurs  naturally  as  the  orthorhombic  acanthite, 
and  the  cubic  atgcniiiei  the  telluride.  AgiTe,  named  bcsule, 
assumes  cubic  forms;  other  telluride*  containing  silver  are 
petiilc,  (Ag,Au),Te,  and  sylvanite,  AuAgTe..  In  associaijoa 
with  anlimonious  and  arsenious  sulphides,  silver  sulphide  forms 
Mnelimcs  present  dimorphous 
of  silver  sulphide;  moteovec, 
anlimonious  compounds  are 
beaagoual 


mineral  sulphides,  some 


ms,  reflecting  the  dimorphisr 
corresponding  arsenious  an 
qucnlly  isomoiphous.  This  : 
-argyrilc  SAgiSSb^Si,  and  pi 


icpyroi 


argcnliferoui 

and   pcarccilc,   OAgiSAs^Sii    and 

argyrodilc,  4Ag^S-CeSI,  and  canlicit 

Physical  PnpcrlUi.~h\  appearance  1 
while  colour  with  a  pcrlecl  metallic  li 
malleable  and  ductile  ol  all  mclals  with 


usiiie,  SAg^'AstSi.  and  tl 
with  pycargyrite,  and  lantbo- 
Olhcr  pairs  of  isamorphous 
lie  polyb.isile,  OAg^^SbA, 


4Ag^(Sn,Cc)S,. 


KJ570I   (Regnault)  or  . 


metals,  being  In  the  n 


give  •/m-j"  IHeytuck  and  ^ 
higher  lempcraJuces  it  volail 
blue  vapour  (Slas).  lis  vaf 
at  jooo^,  and  corresponds  l< 


It  is  prevented  by  preserving  tl 


I  and  lead,  however,  make  it 
jr  to  gold,  but  inlerior  to  copper. 
10  G.  Rose,  lies  between  lOSM 
iralue  ii  10-57.  Its  ^Mcilic  heat 
iSO  (Dunsen);  its  coeOident  ol 
.    Its  thermal  conductivity  is, 

« :  74  as  compared  with  copper 
he  most  pcrlect  conductor  of 
in  the  ratio  100:75,  and  to  gold 
looo'C;  recent  determination) 
villc)  and  o6>°  (Becquerd);  at 


nonalomic  molccuk.  When 
of  the  atmosphere,  abfiorbing 
;  the  oiygcn,  however,  is  not 
ing  it  is  expelled  with  great 

iih  non-oiidiung  agents,  or 


SILVER 


rFidily  dinolvts  U,  wbfle  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
SuLphurellcd  hydiogrn  is  dKompoicd  with  Ihi 
hUdL  coatlDf  of  ulvcr  luiplude;  this  is  the  ex 
blAck  tuiiisb  Ken  vhea  lUver  is  cjposcd  Co  II 


tupcrfiuaUy  with  a  layer  ol 
sodium  sulphide  or  alher»iw. 
hikigins  OD  heating  ud  alio  v 


sulphur. 


r-sltvcr  alloy  coaled 
a  by  immnsion  in 
bines  «ilh  the  Inc 


lihrr  U  ■  erry  powdrr  obtained  by  leavjng  metallic  llrK 
1.1  u~..— ,1  -ith  ulicr  chloride  which  hai  been  pcccipitaied  in  tlie  ccLd 
■nd  waited  titi  neariy  (tt«^  from  acid-  The  powder  i«  Kparaled  Tnim 
the  line,  waihed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  in  the  air,  and  then 
BDIIy  healed  to  150*.  It  iwimcs  >  inctitlic  lumv  on  buniiihii^  nr 
heating  to  redness.  It  receives  application  in  Bynlhelic  or^nic 
chemiKIry  by  virtue  of  its  powe^  to  remove  the  hologen  atoms Troni 

CtlUidal  itlser  Ii  the  name  givirn  by  Caiiry  Lea  10  the  precipilitc 


u'iphale. 


:i>  lorm 


rianv  other  < 


trown  Miution  i>  obtainrd. 

Pr»iiulivB.—Tbt  economic  queilions  which  attend  the 
production  of  silver  and  the  inducnce  which  gold  and  i3vet 
exerd«  on  piice»  are  trtited  in  the  lutfcl**  Money  and  Di- 
HETALUSU;  the  reader  is  rcfcncd  to  the  fortncr  article  for 
the  history  of  silver  production  and  to  the  tapographical  headings 
for  the  production  of  specific  countries.  Sinn  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  annual  production  has  Increased:  the  foUoiuiTig 
table  gives  the  average  annual  production  In  1000  01.  over 


£70,000  oi.  In  iSSo  and  i,>ij.ooo  oi.  in  1905.  AoMtslIi  cinK  Ina 
notice  chiefly  by  rraian  of  the  dlKOVcriei  at  Qlnfcen  Hill,  New  South 
WjIcs;  Iheie  minei  producing  36.608  01.  in  1885,  1,0(6,169  in  ISSO, 
and7,727,S77oz.m  taoo.  The  toial  AusIiDljiian  productionin  I9Q0 
wu  i4,o6j.J44  OS.  and  14,^7,6^9  gi.  in  J905. 

UtlaUurty. 
From  the  metiUniglcal  pdnt  of  view,  silver  on*  may  be 
claiulicd  as  real  silver  ores  and  argenlifcrous  ores.  The  former 
consist  of  silver  mincrali  and  gangue  (vein  oiattec,  country-rock). 
The  leading  silver  mioeraJs  an  native  lilvcr;  aigentile  or  tUvet 
glance,  AgiS,  usually  containing  small  amounts  ol  lead,  topper 
and  tin;  dyscrasilc  or  anlimonial  silver,  AgiSb  to  Ag,^b, 
an  isomorphous  mutlute  of  >ilvi!i  and  antimony;  prouilile 
or  light  red  silver  ore.  AgiAsSt;  pynirgyrite  or  dark  red  silver 
ore,  AgibSi;  stephanitc,  AgjbSi;  mbrgyrile,  AgSbSi; 
stromeycriit,  CuAgS;  polybasile,  9(Cu£,Ag£JtSb,St,AsiS,l; 
tiraigyiite  or  horn  lilvci,  AgCl;  bromiie  or  bronurgyrite, 
AgBr;  embolite,  Ag(CI,Bt>;  it^dile  or  fodargyrite,  Agl.  Metalli- 
ferous products  containing  silver  arise  in  many  operations; 
Ihc  chief  products  which  may  yield  silver  economically  arc  copper 
and  lead  mallcs,  burnt  atgenlilcrous  pyrites  and  cerlaiu 
drosses  and  scums.  Argentilerous  ores  conalal  of  silver-bearing 
basc-metal  minerals  and  gangue.  Lead  and  copper  oreSj  carrying 
silver  in  pome  form  or  other,  arc  the  leading  reprcscnla lives. 
The  silver  is  eitnctcd  Icom  the  gangue  vilth  the  bau  metal, 
usually  by  tiadling,  atld  the  two  are  then  separated  by  special 


Uilli«t.  i 


xL^). 


Q  and  liiiviati 


I  cheaper  than 


the  yield  in  silver  is  lower.  Olten  it  .  .  .. 
piofilahle  to  smelt  real  silver  ores  with  argentilerous  ores  thn 
to  mill  Ibem,  the  gmtn  cost  being  more  than  babnced  by  t) 


mainly  in  isolated 


mine       producing 

given  region  it 
opened  up  by  ndl- 
wayj,    cheapening 


r*  supply  ii  derived  from  Mexir o  and 
an  mines  first  lent  supplicH  10  t^nropc 

;h  ine  production  hai  de- 
pi  reiariveiy,  yec  11  has  mcieovl  eoonnoiisly  absolutely;  In 
It  was  ;s,8oj,4»  ot.  being  second  to  the  Uniled  Stalei;  in 
it  was  7j,e^S,o66  oc  estobflshing  a  rceord  for  any  dngle 
:Ty.  The  UnitedStatcicaRicintoproniineiKelnabaatl(l6o,and 
liscovery  of  the  famous  Comstock  fodc  In  Nevada  led  to  an 
noui  inciease  in  the  production.  The  production  of  Ibis  lode 
led  in  iS7fi,  but  the  total  production  d  this  country  was  in- 
ed  by  diicoverin  in  Colorado  (Lcadvllle)  and  Nevada  (CurcLa) ; 

liana.  Utah,  Idaho}  have  been  exptnted.  In  lECo  the  pra- 
□n  was  116,019  oz.,  which  Increased  to  I,u6,i)M  in  Itlil;  In 
it  w».  M,js4.ora  ot:  in  iSSa,  4!,79=,«a!  in  iCpo,  S4.5t^J00 
nI9O(».J7,«i7.0OOiaDdlnl90S,  jS.ni3,B37ei,  S.  America  has 
■bed  European  supplies  since  the  diieovciv  ol  the  pQto:;!  mines 
ru  In  ISii:  Bolivia  and  Chile  are  also  notable  producer!.  Of 
liean  producer^  Germany,  Spain  and  Austria  are  the  most 
rtanti  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Turtcy  and  Rusaa  occupy 
dary  poritioia.  The  Ccrman  mines  were  worked  In  the  loih 
ry:  at  the  bcginm'ng  of  the  iCth  century  the  production  was 
400,000  OS.  annually;  this  dropped  in  the  following  century  to 
t  one-half;  i(  then  recovered,  and  in  recent  dmes  has  enor- 
ly  increased,  attaining  13,«5,13{l  01.  bi  l$as.  The  mines  of 
I.  neglected  late  in  the  istli  century  on  the  advent  of  supplies 
Americi.  came  into  note  In  1^7;  the  output  has  dncc  greatly 
lied,  amouniing  to  3,7J4.9"9  01  in  190S.  Auitrla-Hunpry 
imducinj  twice  ai  much  as  Crfimany.  and  about  onthall  of  the 

e  ensuing  century,  to  be  subseguenily  increased.  The  output 
ibout  1,800.000  01.  In  IJOJ.  The  loial  European  lupply  was 
1  17,000,000  01.  in  1900  and  ibout  18,600,000  01.  in  lOOJ,    Of 

M  and  3.974.g7S  01.  in  I90J,aBd' Japan,  which  produced  about 


ing.    Thus 
of  the  1     ■ 


iild's  1 


ilheJ 


in  the  United  Stales  it  has  to  a  considerable 

iiced  by  smelling. 

1  is  based  on  the  properly  of  quiclsitvet  10  eilract 
£nely-pulvcrizcd  ore  and  coiled  it  in  the  loioi 
When  the  rock  has  been  separated  IrOPI  the 
amalgam  by  a  washing  operation,  the  quicksilver  is  recovered 
by  distillation  In  an  Iron  retort,  and  the  remaining  crude  retort- 
silver  melted  into  bars  and  shipped  to  a  refinery,  which' remove! 
tilt  impuciiiGS,  the  leading  one  of  which  is  copper.  A  silver  ore 
is  nibn  free-milling  or  refractory,  thai  is,  tho  sUver  mineral  li 
readily  amalgamated  or  it  ii  ruat.  In  (rce-milling  ore  the  silver 
is  present  either  in  the  native  state,  or  at  chloride  or  as  umpb 
sulphide.  Complex  silver  mincrali  (sulpb-arscnidcs  and  anli- 
monides)  which  are  diSculI  to  amalgamate  must  be  made 
amenable  to  quicksilver,  and  the  simplest  way  of  doing  Ihb  if 
to  convert  the  sUvcr  into  chloiide.  This  Is  imperfectly  accom- 
plished, in  the  wet  way,  by  cupiic  and  cuprous  chloride  sol u lions, 
but  completely  to,  in  the  dry  way,  by  roasting  «hh  sah  (chlorid- 
iiing  coasling}.  According  as  a  preliminary  ehloridiiing  roast 
has  or  has  not  been  given,  the  pcdcbss  is  classed  as  roasl-amalga- 
malion  or  raw-amalgamation.  The  leading  raw-amalgamation 
processes  are  the  Patio  and  Washoe;  then  follow  the  Caio, 
Fandon  and  KrDhnke;  of  the  roast-amalgamajion  prtxcsses, 
the  European  Barrel  or  Freiberg,  the  Reese   Kiver  and   the 


The  Folia  ptoceu. 


■pnad  out  an  it^  floor.  The  amalftrinulion  pfoctcJ*  vcr^  tlowiy, 
u  the  hIc  Htrancoui  heat  ii  tint  o(  the  lun.  Accotdinj  to  Laur 
("  M^lluiiW de I'aTOnl  »u  Mexico,"  Am».  ill  ■iiii«,  «nci6,  vol. 

niracudiller  ii  rjkv»,97-jj%a(ler  ij  djyi.wlVo  after  (Sdayi 
and  100%  (lltr  M  diyi.  Tbe  l«a  of  qykbilvcr  in  Che  proRH  ii 
bete,  onrini  to  (he  larmadan  g(  calooid  which  it  not  lavnL  The 
ylcU  ia  lilver  <i  low  unk»  the  ora  are  euetniouUy  [rocmillinf : 
Ibe  buUlon  |i(ckIdcc(I  ii  high-(raitc.  ai  reCractory  ulvcr  mincrali  arc 
hajrdly  atlackvd.  The  proc(?si  b  Mitcd  to  eaiy  orei  and  a  reB>en 
where  the  clinule  ii  wann  and  dry,  and  harae-  or  mule.power,  bbour 
aad  (luiclollver  are  dnapcr  than  (ucl  and  water. 

The  Waliaipnaaati  piiHinalcanuiian.  named  (rciti  (he  Wa>hoc 
ikatkx  in  (he  United  Sutn,  iithcVadinc  raw-anulcamaiianjir«n* 
o(  Ihe  United  Sialei,  where  i[  wa>  inlnxTucRl  in  i8£i  b;>  A.  B!  Paul. 

Uld  lUnief  pnfducedi  ana  grkidiiv  and  ama*"^-"' —  ■*- — '  -^ 


and  Clipper  ulphatO.   The  orci  ina)>  contain  a  larnr  propDriion  o( 

andiilfl  five  a  latitlattofv  eitiactioa.  Tli^  aie  cruihcd  to  ege-iiic 
In  a  lock-lxcalicr.  ud  pdvenicd  to  paia  a  40-nieih  licvc  in  a  Cali- 
fornia Btanip-milL  whacn  trcata  in  34  iioun  abiHJt  3  torn  per  Klamp. 
A  to-tianip  min  i«  fed  by  one  rock-brcakcr,  and  diiclucKet  the  liquid 
pulp  into  lo-is  wooden  icttlinc  lanlii,  9  by  5  by  8  (t..  the  ictili^l 
eonlenli  at  whxh  arc  ahovclkd  out  and  charted  into  the  pans.   TIk 


w«tatm 

(!.«  «n  contablm  .Iphlde.  which  do  « 

It  yield  ihtir 

E-OUIUKQ] 

•■Iverlo 

utc6«lvcr.  coBcentraiion  apparatu  (tee  Oa 

Uinwrtcd 

S,T.%'KJGS^SSfK.fS. 

orki  th^y  an 

Irom  Ihc  »nd»ltcr  thne  have  left  the  >ett1 

T..   In  order 

with  thi'  handUns  of  the  wet  pulp,  and  lo  obtain  >  higher 

M.  P.  Bo»  ha.  modihcd  the  ordinary  pla 
lowini  from  Ihe  tlampa  pan  thrai«h  a  grind 

t  by  maLini 

Ihe  pulp 

n(  pan.  the! 
weJKiilen. 

IhrouEh. 

•eric,  of  amalgamalini  pan.  lollowed  by  a  re 

Ajo-> 

zit^^:.T'^t^i^^z'r^,^^^ 

The  WaJwe 

In  the 

c™,  C=w™a  or  Hd  proceu  Ihe  pttlveriiH 

boiled  in 

rine  unliL  Ihe 

Ss-t 

b«n  reduced  by  Ihe  copper,  and  then  wit 

quick^lver. 

otlom  by  mule,  or  walir-powec  (like  the  «on 

°d^.  i"the 

find  oS  line  naniclei  ol  eoDoer.  which  ha»en 

of  ihc  lilver  and  diminnh  the  lormaiibn  of  calomel.    1 

Ihc  Krriwti 

rodiieed  bv  B.  Kr6hnlie  into  CooiiD*.  Chile 

in  t«&D.  the 

iilver  mineral  ot  Ih^  pulvcriied  on  U  dcii>Wipt>Hd  i 

,-.sS;3 

barrel  by 

hot  Hlulion  ol  eupnni.  chloride  in  brine  in  t 

Clilerii'aint  S'Mint, — In  a  chloiidizing  loait  chloriiK 
produces  ilt  eRccI  *s  natcml  chlorine  01  gaaeoiu  hydrochloik 
aiid.  The  leadins  rcatcnls  are  ult  (NaCI),  sulphur  iiioiide 
(SOi,  produced  in  Ihe  lojiling),  and  ileam  (HA>).  The  decom- 
po.ii;onofw]liic.prcsscdby2NaCI+2SOi-Na£0.+SO,+CU. 
In  llie  pmcnCG  o(  wilct-vapour  Ihc  following  reaction  lakes 
place:  2NaCl+SO,+H,0-NinSO.+2HCL  Ai  aotne  water. 
vapour  19  alwayt  picsenl,  hydrochloric  acid  will  invariably  be 
formed  with  Ihe  chltiliixc  The  loisling  ia  carried  on  in  hand 
and  mechanical  nverbctatory  Cumaco,  and  occauonally  in 
mufflc-funucet.  A  chloridalion  o[  over  90%  lilvcr  ii  (he  rule. 
ThefarepraK  Fafrrf  or  I>ri6rrr  procetaconiim  in  roaflinf  the 
-...J ,.i ..,.  -.1^^  oMivm.  the  iilver  ulphide  inisthkifide. 


leaoihai 


the  aeveral  ingredien 

diuoivn  a  Huallpropi. _ _  ,_ , 

reduced  by  Ihe  iron  to  Ike  mclalKc  stale.  Thii  toluiion  and  pK> 
cipitalion  ii  eonliniKHJV  and  Ihe  metal  formed  unilea  with  the 
mereury  to  form  a  vmi-nuid  amalgam.  The  amalgam  is  pre»ed  ia 
linen  bag.  lO  eliminate  •  quantity  o(  relatively  tilvei-Citc  liiiuid 


ine,»li.' 

doned  Itier*  in  li^    In  the  United  State*  it  wat  uied  quit..  «..- 
tentlvely  In  Colorado  and  Nevada,  bul  ha.  now  been  given  up. 

and  the  peat  care  with  wbich  opcrstionj  have  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  obtain  i--"J<-""~  '~..i« 
The,  £cr»  Ri 

ofai^ilfnenib 


SK 


ratcly  or  togcthtrj, 


e  WadiDc  pioccu.    The  iipparatui  foi 

rhe  general  con.lniclion  of  the  pan  ia 

I  water  i.  uvd.  a.  Ihe  pulp 
dI  the  aolublc  (alts  (•odium 


chloride,  lulphale.  ^.)  pnng 

and  zinc  to  make  Ihe  galvanic  action  more  energetic  and  reduce  (he 
conwmplion  ol  iron.    The  rat  of  the  apparatu.  (leliler.  reioa. 

Reeie  River  proceucoatt  [com  half  as  much  again  10  twjcc  a.  much  ai 
Ihc  Wa»hoe  prtKeaa. 

The  />diickr.TViu  pcoceta.  named  from  Francke.  German  con.ul  at 
Bolivia.andfiMa,  the  wooden  vat  in  which  Ibe  proceu  ii  carried  out, 
was  devehiped  in  Bolivia  for  the  trealmcnc  of  refraetory  om  rich  in 
-'--""-■-— '-nfahcdriieflahl-on;).  Theoiii.jivenonlyapoii.al 

-,  ol  Ihe  cm  kw  in  Jfver  that  would  be 

*■    ■■       The  large  amount  ol 


tulphilc 


act  upon  (dlt  charRCd  in  a 
chlorides  fofmcd  finish  in 


Ijollomcd  amalgamating  pan^  th 
:t  way  the  imperfect  cnloiidatio 


b«  Hiccerafully  kachcd.  In  Inching,  ihc  tilvei  on 
to  Ihe  anion  of  »lvcnn,  which  diuglvc  the  lili 
■oIuLioa  Lhc  siivei  ii  predpiuicd  and  converted  into  a  mirlieuble 

The  leading  lolveiiM  m  wiHout  Blutloni  of  thioKilphUc*.  uii- 

rernii1if:«1tv  but  eenenlty  termed  liypnulphits.  Sodium  cUoride, 

KnrlydividedRild.'iinrely  UKdlnlachinfiilvcTDiTi.   TbeuKoI 

ni  pinpDMd  in  1B46  by  Haueh  and  In  isjo  by  Percy,  and  put  Into 
□nctiCE  in  iS^  bv  Patna  Ifitrrs  pnK«);  calcium  hypouilphlM 
finn  uKd  by  Kin  in  le^  (Kin 

UfilHoSu  '  *'■  ' 


finally,  1 


teJjBdi 
ipled  about  lUob 


FRuneinR' 


f4>ed  twRuneU  in  1U4,  who  indudcd  in  Mi  p 


luSEdin 


3S 


bee  C  A.  SutcTeldl,  T^ZiiBHltwa/JterOnmUi/ifviJaUa 
MmUmi.  Ac.  New  Vorli,  IBSSj. 

In  all  proociaea  the  tiiverofCJt  finely  cruihed.  usually  by  rolls  aa, 
became  iriMMn^  Few  fiaee,  Ihey  leave  the  ore  in  ibc  Int  condition  for 

rout,  fhoagh  occanonally  it  may  be  kacbcd  nur.    The  vali  in 

8-9  [t.  deep  if  the  leached  on  i>  10  be  imcwed  by  iluicinK,  s  (I.  U  by 
diDvcUini.   Thn  liavea  'aln  boliom.  with  tloth  or  (laveTGIten, 

Thebawof •helollowincaullineiidiePaletaiirocea.  Tbeore, 
■uppoied  to  have  b«n  aali-roajtcd*  ia  dianrd  looaely  Into  the 
leaching  vat  and  ir^led  with  water  (to  wluch  auTphunc  acid  or  eupper 
aulphate  nay  have  faeea  added).  Id  itmove  nliible  Bllt.  which  might 
later  on  be  pcedpltalcd  wiib  the  lilver  (baK-mctal  cnloridei),  or 
ovcrcharn  the  laLuiiDn  (Kdium  chloride  and  aulphate).  or  interiere 
with  the  lolvm  power  (lodium  aulphate).  the  vat  li  filled  with 
water  from  above  or  bdow,  itk'  and  out-Aow  an  then  io  regulated  at 
to  lieep  the  on  covered  with  water.  Any  ailver  diaiolvcd  ^  Ihe  firat 

water  haa  been  drained  df,  the  ore  i«  ready  lor  the  ^ver  lolveat. 
Thii  ii  a  aoluiion  containing  up  to  >  %  of  iodium  hypoulphhe,  ol 
which  one  pan  diitolvea  o^^Bs  port  nlver  chloride,  equivalent  to 
0-565  pari  metallic  eilver.  to  lorm  double  hvpoaulphileL  Silver 
arienaEe  and  antiraoniaie  are  alio  nadily  aoluble.  melaUic  silver 
alohtlyeo.  lilver  Hilphide  not  at  all.  (In  llKRuHcU-proceiidouble 
aJt>:1Na,S,O,.3Cu&0>,and8NaiSiO.'3Cu.S,O,tbemeialliculve( 
and  lilver  aulplildeoie  r^ily  iolubic;  tbua  it  lupplenieaia  that  of 

Alter  the  lilvrr  hai  been  ditsolvcd  by  percolation,  the  lait  of  the 

ai  Int  added  to 
.  that  had  Eone 

d  aaa  Hill 


it  th 


TToui  hypoaulphiie  wai,  . ™ — -_ 

■ddition  te  the  almple  aodiunbyppwfphite,  cuproiu  aultdnde  will  be 
preci[Hiated  with  the  lilver  Hlphidc,  and  the  preapitale  ^U  be  ol 
kjircr  Grade.  At  lome  woMia  Ine  lilver  ii  precipitated  with  iodium 
■utphide,  and  Ihe  liquor,  alter  havine  been  separated  (rom  theillver 
■ulphide,  ii  iieated  Mth  cakium  polytulphide,  that  by  the  pieeipi' 
laiioB  a(  calcium  lulphate  the  accumulalioB  of  ladiura  lulphale  may 
be  prcventetL  The  pncipitated  lilver  (copper)  lulphidc  i>  filtered, 
dried.and  unially  ihippedloiilver^ead  workilobe  rafinedi  ■ame- 
timn  it  Ii  convened  intomeullic  litver  al  the  worb.  The  (otulion. 
Ireed  Intm  lilver,  la  iiied  afain  aa  nlvenl-    Ludviation  haa  many 

ore.  the  coat  of  plut  11  lower,  the  power  required  ia  nonunal,  the  coat 

of  chcmicali  11  iDWTr  than -that  of  luicViilvcr.kaa  water  iinececaary, 
and  the  en  rati  ion  ii  oficn  tiijher.  it  ailver  ancnate  and  aniimoniatc 
are  readily  loluble.  while  Ihey  ire  not  decompoied  in  amalgamation. 
On  iht  olher  hand,  lilvcr  and  lilvor  wilphide  are  readily  amalga- 
matpd^  apd  while  they  are  not  diuolved  in  the  Palera  proceia.  tbey 


si'l&il 


¥  be  made  of  the  Ziemijif  proCMa,  inlroduced  at 

-  '      -■ 1  eatractiw  dlwr  lioffl  copper 

judi^ng  ailver  lulphide  to  the 
lulphate  whidi  ia  soluble  In  water,  the  lilverlxing  then  precipitablc 

a'  metallic  copper.   Thli  ptocna  when  carefully  carried  out.  eaprci- 
y  11  10  Ihe  details  ol  the  nnstinf  piocesi  whereby  the  ailver 
(Ulphide  Isflildlied,  yield>9i%ol  the  iflvtr  originally  preaent. 

EltcUolyfic  l/e(*odj.— Crude  illver  generally  conUini  small 
•moants  of  coppa.  t/M,  bixnulh,  kail  and  oUtci  ncUb.    To 


climinata  Ihcu  impnriltea,  dtctnlylk  methvdi  have  htm 
deviled;  ol  Iheie  that  of  Uoebiui  is  the  mou  imporuul  and 

will  be  dcKribed  in  delaiL 

Under  his  earlier  patent  of  1M4,  ati  crude  lilvw  anode  plalea, 
about  1  in.  Ihicli,  and  thin  rolled  BlvMCiihodn,  wereiujpeiided  in  a 
J L    .«.■_...__...,._  ,,|,ij,oliltSn™'witb(owcu 


.  iKBhilv  ac 

■drntanlu.    -i 


depDHtcd  wiihiti  hence,  whiCEi 


the  cathode  to  detach  the  looie  ailver. 
at  Ihobollumof  Ihetanka.   Theietnyi 

'  n-9%  of  pun  nelaL    The  icbtively 

(f  ailver  enuirci  that  with  modeiata 


Eumulatea  In  it.  the  cuneDt-deniity  mun  be  dimioiihed  10  Cay) 
i  10  30  amperes  per  iq.  ft.,  and  a  Utile  ettra  nitric  acid  must  be 
lded,inordertoprrveniihera-depoiilionofcoppH'.  Apteugret* 
S  volt  uually  tuKcea  n^vn  the  apace  between  ihe  ekcimdn  ■■  3  in. 


depoat.    The  dhole  of  il 
llXa"™"S"^ndilure 


overed  ai  anode  ilimi 


with  a  uavcllin^  belt  placed  at  an  angle  ao  thai 
nt  detached  thereto  Irom  the  caiho£  an  con 
be  aolotion  aud  dcpniled  ouliide. 
'  ling  chieHy  cnppct  with,  uy  j  or  6%  ol  gold 


and  other  metala,  and  up  to  40  or  30' 
elcciTolyiicalty.   Obviomly,  with  nodift 


-«--— V-    — !•  --<--  .-.^liicatiDi^  Ibe  Modnui  pmma 

I  be  applied.  Other  lyBeDi  have  been  deviled.  Borchera  luca 
illoy,  imnulated.  In  an  anode  chamber  leparaied  fnjm  the 
Dinodc  celt  by  a  poroua  partition  thtouvh  which  ihe  coithii,  but 
notele<:trolyie.canpaisfreely.  Theanodereaidueliecrilectedinlht 
angular  bottom  ol  the  tank.  Ih*  dertroiyte  panel  liom  the  anode 
chamber  Is  a  leilei  of  Unka  in  which  the  neon  ekctro-Mgative 
csnuitucnle  <inver,  &c)  ate  chemically  lepantcd.  and  Iheaci  to  tha 
cathode  chamber,  where  the  copper  !•  dqvwtcd  electtolylically, 
Ibence  it  pauea  again  to  the  anode  chamber  and  so  completea  tha 
cycle.  Id  one  form  ol  the  anjuralus  a  touting  cathode  is  used. 
Dietiel  has  de«tibcd  (Zc<U(h^/iir  BkllnK&n.,  IfM,  vd.  vu  p.  81) 
the  wsrklnc  ol  hii.  lomewhal  iinulat.  procns  at  Honhrim.  where 
about  ijo  lb  of  the  alloy  was  being  treated  by  it  daPyio  IBM.  The 
alloy  is  caal  Inio  anode  plates  about  J  in.  thick,  and  plaonf  in  tha 
unodo  chamber  beneath  the  cathode  cell,  and  separated  from  it  by 
linen  cloih.  In  the  upper  companmcnt  an  two  large  levolvinj 
horuonlal  cathode  cylindera.  Addified  copper  oitiate  aolution  is 
run  into  ihii  cell.  cop[ier  is  depoiiled,  and  the  more  or  ks>  spent 
•olmion  then  paaiei  through  ihc  linen  partilion,  and,  taking  up 
meul  fram  the  anodes  bv  ileetiolyiic  lolutioB,  n  run  out  of  the 
trough  thnu^h  a  leriei  ol  veueli  tilled  with  copper  by  which  tha 


lie  depoiiiion  ol  the  copper,  the  soluti 
gain  uuiU  loo  Impure  for  use 
Cktmially  Pvi 


.  Rlumed  to  the  cathode  cell  foi 


tliw.— Even  the  beat  "fine"  lOver  of 
lew  thoussndlh-paiti  of  copper  or  other 
hue  melal.  To  produce  perfectly  pure  metal  the  usual  melhod 
a  to  finl  prepare  pure  chloride  and  then  to  reduce  the  chloride 
to  meijl.  This  may  be  effected  by  mlimg  the  dry  chloride 
with  Dne-fifth  of  Iii  weight  of  pure  tiuicklimc  or  one-tbiid  of  lu 
weight  of  diy  wdium  carbonate,  asd  fusing  the  miitun  is  a 
fiie^y  crucible  al  a  bright  red  heat.  In  eithei  caae  we  obtain 
a  regulut  of  silver  lying  under  a  fused  ilai  of  ehlnriria.  Tha 
fused  mcla]  19  best  gianulated  by  pouri 


mtly    [ 


id  for  s 


e   (whi. 


LoboU 


produced  and  washed  in 
enough  Sligot  to  reduce  the  silver  oiide  (Agrf))  transitorily 
ptoductd.  The  utvei  in  this  case  is  oblained  as  a  yellowish  grey 
heavy  powder,  which  it  esiily  washed  by  decantation;  but  it 
tends  to  lelain  unreduced  chloride,  irikicli  Can  be  removed  wily 
by  fuiion  with  caibonalc  ol  so-"- 


inhiss 


cnprifenHia  dvet  ia  made  in 


(fclermioal  ions  employed  the 


iligMly 


Rdocc  any  pfathnm  nitnM  tliM  B»  bt  mmt  to  mMiI,  The 
luwd  Dw  B  doBlved  in  diluw  Mmmenia  ind  diluted  lo  about  Rdy 
limei  the  weJEhl  of  Ibe  vlvn  ii  contilu.  The  filtered  (blue)  nlulion 
h  nair  DuiHrwilb  iq  ciccu  of  Hlutiofl  of  unmoniuin  lulphiie.  end 
albmd  to  Rand.  Alter  twenty-tour  houn  iboul  one-hill  ol  the 
liLvcr  has  ie[urated  out  In  crystali;  From  tbe  moiher-liquor  the  rcit 
comei  dowfi  promptly  on  application  of  a  waier^bath  heat-  The 
raiiorale  o[  Itic  pnxf  u  ii  iliat  IhF  lulphke  hardly  act!  upon  the  dii- 
■olvcd  oniile  of  silver,  but  i(  reducn  BoinE  of  the  cupric  oiide  to 
cuprous  oajdc,  which  reducM  il«  equivalFnl  of  liJver  OJiide  to  ulver 
And  reforming  cupric  okick  which  paun  throuf h  the  ladu  cyde- 

AUfyt  of  5iJEer.~Silver  readily  alloyl  irith  numy  ineli]i. 
and   the  admiiture   sencraUy  djSen   in  physical   pmpertiei 

line  render  the  metal  briille,  so  thai  it  fiaclum  under  a  die 
or  tolling  milli  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  inneuei  iu  bardnKi, 
tiiakes  ll  loughn  and  more  readily  tusibli:.  Coiuequently 
coppci-Bilvir  alloys  rerrive  eiicniive  application  for  coinage 
and  jcwclty.  Tbe  compuiiion  oC  the  alloy  is  iiated  in  Icrmi 
ot  ill  "  Aneness,"  tbe  proportion  of  iilver  in  looo  parti  of  alloy- 
Generally  coppei-silver  alloys  separate  into  two  layers  ol  dificttnl 
composition  on  fusion:  an  eicepiion  is  the  alloy  AgiCui, 
iovesligaled  by  A.  L  F-  Levol,  corresponding  lo  a  fineooai^  7ig, 
vhicb  remained  perfectly  homagcDcous. 

The  extent  to  which  the  prDprrties  of  diver  are  modified  by 
iddilion  of  copper  depends  on  ihr  iinrnni  of  ihc  alloy  prndufed. 

guile  obliterate  Ihe  whiiencM  ol  ihc  noble  mclal.  According  to 
Kamanch.lhe  relalive  ahraiion  sufferrd  by  ulvpr  coini  of  ihe 


esolfinci 

Finenea  .       .       .       .    jtJ  JJO  . 

Abrasion  .       .       .       .       i  1-3 

The  BRK  obHryec  e«dbli>hcd  the  (ol1owin|  rolaii 

diver  per  lOoo:— ip.  gr. -0-001647  C+SBm- 

The  f  uunf  poinii  of  all  coppcr-iil  vcr  ■lt<ni  li«  bi 
eopper:  that  of  Dritiih  mndard  silver  is  lower  t1 

CtMpnaii  tf  Sihtr.- 


M3 


ondrylat* 
diiaiing  I 
■[oriBgly  s 
Irequcmly  behaves 


ate  bf  adduif  potaL., ...  -. 

i*-80*lt  become!  almost  black.  It  is  alio  obtdned  b 
iilver  chloride  w"  ' 

part  in  jooo);  ai 

-  ■■-    •  Orf.ij, 


I  as  the  hydroxide,  A^^ol 

«tj  JJO*.    Silttr  pcraiidi.  Arf 

■s  an  amorphous  cntsi  in  Ih 
between  silver  ekctrodei.     1 
oxygn-    tl  disaolvet  in  amru,,.-.  -. 
wn  tbe  (brmation  o(  ulvcr  oidde,  t 


oxyfei  and  forms  ulver  sulphau 


1  the 

mioxide,  AgiOi,  is  suppo 
oniifrfati 


dark  green  liquii 


iij.a..,  Ag,i 


,lph«e 


Sot.,  I906,S9  P57S). 
H»l  nrawynie  or  horn 

-Ty  namei  lor  ii  ir  Lu  sr^intli  and  Ijim  uma,  the  Am 

Rfcrring  to  iti  form  when  freshly  pnxipitaied.  the  liKcr  to  its  ap- 
pearance after  (uwm.  It  is  readily  obtained  as  a  white  curdy 
nndpitale  by  adding       '    * ■" -•■"--• - 

ft  ii  almost  insoluble  i 
soluble; 


treated  withL 

Silnr  Mtriit,  AgCl,  consliti 
nlver;  niifd  with  clay  it  is  '' 


xfaloric  aidd  am 


•odium  thiosuMute  and  potassium  cyanide  siduiioas-  On  exposure 
to  light  h  ni^  darkens,  ■  behaviout  utilised  in  photo^phy  iq.t.'i. 
Abncy  and  Baker  have  shown  that  ibe  pure  dry  chloride  does  not 
blacken  when  exposed  in  a  vacuous  tube  lo  light,  and  thai  the 
Mukenini  is  due  to  absorption  ol  oxygen  Kcomnanied  by  a  loss  of 
tklsiinf.     Hydrogen  pennide  Is  alio  formed.    It  mells  ai  about 

(Go*  to  4  dvir  yrluw  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  Irane- 
leent  levnons  mass.  Ii  is  reduced  to  luctallic  diver  bji;  certain 
metals — line,  iron,  Ac— in  the  presence  of  water,  E>y  fusion  with 
afkalinccarbonatesorcysnides,  by  hearinginacurrenl  of  hyilrogen. 
-V  by  digrstion  with  strong  pniash  solution,  or  with  polaisium 
irbooate  and  E^pc  sugar.   Silta  ^nmidt,  AgBr,  constilulei  the 


lUonglyalkallneliqi 
al  *1S*  and,  on  e. 


Found  in  Mtidca  and  Cbtte.    It 

delate  by  mixint.solutiousDf  a 

ihe  chloride.     Il  mrlls  at  417*. 

{ In  C^K  ^'v^^E^^i^^ 
■mfidcAgl,  occurs  in  nature  ns 
forming  hexagonal  erystals,  or 

bed  as  a  light  yellow  powdi-r  by 

ry  id^hll!^  soluS^1n"'iid^and 

mn  Agl^KI.  Slvir  iod3e"ii 
ures  Ihe  slaUe  form  is  heia- 

nion  of  oiDic  cr^'stala.     Sttter 

carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 
aU  its  Highl  ol  water  to  form  a 
deoomnrtod  by  sunlight-   Il  melts 

ibove  there  eniat  Sub-Ellis.    Siher 


h^.  *MUed  with  ^m  iubicTforms  a'mar^ug  ink  for  luHI.     Il 
"sawju/ftidrA^Tc™""       ""        as  a  cau  rrmnc  airni 

glance,  and  nay  be  obtr 
xincd  il  is  a  browniidi  sol 


•riiT'iulphu^  or" 
-./drofen-  Thus  ol 
esand  resolidilvs  10 


soft  leaden-grey  m 

povder.  Agi5<Xb5%!  'Si(i(r"ii!^^7'A«Sol,'?ob(aiMd  aa^hUe 
crystals,  sparing^  sHuUe  in  water,  by  diuolving  the  metal  In  sirong 
sulphwic  add,  sulphnr  dioxide  being  evolved,  or  by  adding  sitong 
sulphiifleadd  toa  Bohitionol  the  nitrate-  It  combines  with  ammonia 
(o Torm  the  Radily  solBble  2NHiAbS0.-  Sil^r  iiUmuli.  A|;,S& 
resembles  the  sulphide.  It  occurs  in  the  minerals  naumanniie, 
PbSe-^iSe,  and  okairite.  Ae^Se-CuiSe.  Ihe  nauridt.  AfJt, 
occurs  u  nature  as  the  mineral  hesdle. 

Futminalint  libier  is  an  exticmely  explosive  black  potnjer,  first 
obiainsd  in  17IS  by  Benhelot.  srho  icied  wiib  amiMnia  on  silver 
oxide(piTpamlbyiddlnBlinicwuerleasilvKBalution).  U'henifrv 
it  explodes  even  on  laucMna  with  a  feather.  Ii  aj^eiix  lobe  silver 
nitride  Ag,N.  but  il  usually  conlalns  fnxt  lilvrr  and  lonietinia 

ntLMiKic  Acid).   The  nitride  AgNi.  diver  uoinude  («.!.),  is  also 


See  J.  K^.J/tUilufourf, 


, jy-MtUKufonif  5i(nTanJCij(<i  {London,  iSBot.  part  i.! 

T.  Ellcslon.  Tilt  MrlaUurtj  if  Sihtr,  Ctid  and  Uircufy  (No*  Vork, 
tM7-iS90),  part  i.;  M.  Endcr,  Tlu  McUUmiy  ej  SUvtr  (London, 
1B9O;  H.  F.  Collins.  n<  Uil^lart/  tf  Ui-St«iSihir  (LonioB, 
1900).  part  it;  H.  O.  Hofman,  Hid'omilaaurry  1/  5i*»r  (JonJ): 
C.  Schnabel,  UHaliura,  Inndated  by  H.  Louis,  Ind  ed.  vol.  i. 
I190S). 

Mtdkinal  Use. 

Two  salts  of  iilver  arc  used  in  the  British  phicmocopoeia. 

(1)  Artnii  nilrai  {United  Stales  and  BHiish  pharmacopoeia), 

lunar  caustic,  incompatible  wilb  alkalis,  chlorides,  acids,  except 

iiscnical  solutions. 

ighencd 


e  fused 


logell: 


t  and  one 
dSi  (i)  A 


organic  substances,  pheool,  creoiote 
explosive  compounds. 

TTiirdpniIici.— Eitemally  the  nitral 
Mroying  the  supeihcial  tissues  and  scpa 
slough.  Iu  action  is  limited.  It  may  b 
or  small  growths,  to  reduce  exuberan' 
api^ied  to  bites.     In  granular  lids  and 


a  prophylacth 


ons  01  it  mav  be 
rms  of  ophthalmia 


The  eficcu  of  the  nitrate  beint  both  an 
bactericidal,  solutions  of  it  arc  ui 


...  :ule'an5'ch;onicgononhon!rithe?tbe 

nitrate  { I  to  s%  solulion)  bcini  tmnlo^,  or  piwar^ol,  Which  i5^a 

koluiion;  my  also  benefit  in  leucorrboea.     In  pruritus  ct  tba 
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ind«ra«(.«luil 


ulioHr  InEcmatly  Ihe  nit  nlchas  been  uic^ui  Ibv 
uuumcui.  in  yuinc  ulctT,  in  ukHaliw  cpnditionB  ol  tbc  inicalino 
ftnd  ifl  chnciic  dyKnicry-  For  tbeintestiiul  coodiiiouit  muK  cither 
be  given  in  a  keratin-coaled  pill  or  injected  high  up  into  the  naum 
The  iwide  hat  been  oiveit  in  epilcjHjr  and  eham.  Nitraie  of  tilver 
is  cliininaled  (roiii  iTie  uyaem  very  tlQwIr  uid  jhe  objection  to  its 

promineni  lymptnin  Iidaili  iLuie-blue  colour  of  tbc  Upg,  chcclca.  |unu 

i  of  tilver  i»  a  powerful  poiun,  caarin; 
itinE  and  diarrhoea  wta  ihc  develop- 


Tak^  in  lar^  d«ei  uitrate  of  i 
commoa  uU-  loIlDwed  by  copioui 


of  the- 


ntall  active  insect,  lo-coDed 
coveting  Ibc  body.  It  is  li 
is  found  in  d^tnp  comets  or  amc 


iroying  papei 
it  saccharine 


papers  in  houscj.    AUhougfa 

and  linen,  it  probably  feeds  only  on  larioac 

substances.    Scientifially  it  is  knoira  as  Lrfi 

belongs  lo  Ihe  sub-order  Tbyjanura  of  Ihe  order  Apttra. 

SILVERIUS,  pope  from  June  sjfi  to  Match  537,  iiKxessor 
ol  Pope  Agspelui  I..  Has  &  le^limitc  son  ol  Pope  Honnisdas, 
bom  before  his  father  entered  the  priutbood.  He  wu  conse- 
crated on  the  81b  of  June  5j6,  hiving  purchased  his  elcvalion 
from  Ihe  Gothic  king  Theodotus.  Six  monlhi  aftcnrjuds 
(Dec  9)  be  Has  one  of  Iboie  who  admitted  Bclisaiius  into  the 
city.  H«  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  patriarch  Amhimua, 
vbom  Agspelus  hnd  deposed,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself 
tbe  haired  of  Theodoni,  who  desired  to  see  Vigilius  made  pope. 
He  nas  deposed  accordingly  by  Belisarius  in  March  jj)  on  1 
cbaige  of  ireiuanable  correspondence  w!tb  the  Goths,  and 
degraded  10  the  rank  of  monl:.  He  went  to  Coostaniinoplc. 
and  JuiIlniaD,  who  entertaiDcd  his  complKioI,  sent  bim  back 
to  Rome,  but  Vtgilius  was  ullimalely  able  to  banish  hii  rival 
to  Pandatatia,  where  the  tat  of  bii  life  was  spent  in  obscurity. 
Tbe  due  of  his  death  Is  unkno»n. 

GILVES,  a  city  of  S.  Portugal,  in  the  disttirt  of  Faro  (fonnerly 
tbe  province  of  Algarve);  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  river  Eilves 
at  the  head  of  its  estuary,  and  jo  m.  W.N.W.  of  Faro.  Fop. 
{iQoo)  0B7.  Silvcs  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls  and  domin- 
ated by  a  Moorish  castle.    It  has  a  £ne  Gothic  church.    It  has 

■tld  frails.  l.argenum[Kno[pigsanbred,and  bshingiscarried 
on  In  the  river  and  at  sou  Alpbonso  III.  (iiio-u^SJ  wrested 
Silves  from  the  Moors. 

SILVESTER,  ibe  name  of  three  popes. 

SiLvtsTEE  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  January  514  lo  December 
33S.  succeeded  Mclchiides  and  was  followed  by  Marcus.  The 
accounts  of  his  papacy  preserved  in  the  Libtr  panii^caiii  are 
little  else  Iban  a  record  of  the  gifts  said  to  have  been  coafeired 
on  tbe  Roman  church  by  Constoniine  the  Great.  He  vas 
represenied  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Tbe  story  of  his  having 
bapliied  Constantine  is  pure  fiction,  as  almost  conlemporiry 
evidence  shows  tbe  emperor  to  have  received  Ihii  rile  near 
Kicomediiat  ibehandsofEusebiui.  bishopofihatdiy.  Accord- 
ing to  DiJllinger,  the  entire  legend,  with  all  iu  detail)  of  tbe 
leprosy  and  the  proposed  bath  ol  blood,  cannot  have  been  com- 
poMd  later  than  the  close  of  the  jih  centmy  (cl.  Docbesoe,  tbe 
Liier  fonlificalii.  i.  sag).    The  so-called  Donaliat  bJ  CBtHlaxlitu 


iibic  i 


to  Pope  Adrian  In  778,  a 

SlLVEStEB  n.,  pope 
fsDious,  under  his  Chrbti 
andafterwardsuarcbbis} 


I,  but  tbe  I 
in  DOUinger'a  opinion,  was 
77.    It  was  certaioly  known 
iserted  in  the  false  decretals 
ury. 
pc  from   Q«9  till   looj,  and  prevlomly 
rbtian  name  of  Gerben.  first  as  ■  teacher 
ibishop  lucccsBJvely  of  Reims  and  Ravenna, 
t  binh,  and  was  educated  at  the  abbey  of 
If  sre  be  KtDU  to  have  hul  Gerald  loi  Us 


abbot  and  Raymond  for  his  instructor,  both  of  nhom  were 
among  the  most  trusted  correspondents  of  bis  later  lite.  From 
AuriUac,  while  yet  a  young  man  {adotciaus),  he  was  taken  to 
Ibc  Spanish  march  by  "  Bor[c]l,dukeciI  Hither  Spain."  piieecut- 
Ing  his  studies.    Boirrll  entrusted  him  lo  the  care  al  a  Bishop 

mathematics.  In  this  duke  we  may  certainly  recogniie  Borcl, 
wbo,  according  to  Ihe  Spanish  chroniclers,  was  count  of  Bitceloaa 
from  967  to  993,  while  the  bilhop  may  probably  be  identified  with 
Hatio,  bishop  of  Vich  or  Ausona  from  about  960  to  g;i  or  971. 
In  company  with  his  two  patrons  Ceibert  visited  Rome,  where 
the  pope,  hearing  of  bis  proficiency  in  music  and  astronomy, 

emperor  Otto  I.  A  papal  diploma,  still  extant,  shows  that 
Count  Borel  and  Bishop  OcIO  or  Olha  of  Ausona  were  at  Rome 
in  January  gji,  and,  as  all  the  other  indications  point  to  a 
correspoDding  year,  enables  tis  to  Gi  the  chronology  of  f^rbert's 

When  biougbt  before  the  emperor,  Ccrberl  admitted  his  slcill 
in  all  branches  of  tbe  quadrlvium,but  laoKnled  his  comparative 
ignorance  o(  logic.  £ageT  to  aupply  this  deficiency  be  loUowed 
Loihait's  ambassador  Cennanus,  archdeacon  of  Reims,  lo  that 
r  Ihe  sake  of  studying  under  so  famous  a  dialectician  in 


Archbishop  Adalbero  (fl69-98fl).  . 
attracted  the  attention  of  Adalbe 
speedily  invited  to  eichange  bis  p 


imising  a  scholar  logn 


Al  Reims  he 
rwards  king  of  Ff 


logsl  bis  pupils  Hugh  Capet's  son  Rob 


i  Richer, 


istory  w 


this  writer  Gerben 's  lame  began  10  spread  over  Gaul,  Germany 
nod  Italy,  till  il  roused  the  envy  of  Olilc  of  Saiony.  in  whom 
we  may  recognize  Oclricus  of  Magdeburg,  the  favourite  scholar 
of  Otto  I.,  and,  in  earlier  days,  tbe  instructor  of  St  Adalbert, 
the  apostle  of  the  Sohemians.    Otric,  suspecting  that  Gcibert 

pupils  to  Reims  to  take  notes  of  his  lectures,  and,  finding  his 
■  ■  ■       d  his  error  before  Otto  U. 


lefor 


ro  pbilosophen 


t  of  this  dialectical  to 
'hich  lasted  out  a  whole  day  and  was  0 
nperial  bidding.    The  date  of  this  contr 


il  Raveni 


Otric'i 


.t  Chriitn 


of  Octob 


bibly  ft 


d  by 


that  Gerbert  received  the 
great  abbey  of  Bobblo  from  the  emperor.  That  it  was  Olio.IL. 
[ormerly  supposed,  Olio  I.,  who  gave  him  Ibis 
IS  evident  from  a  diploma  quoted  by  Mabilloa 
^Aniaia,  iv.  iit).  Richer,  however,  makes  no  meniion  of  this 
only  from  allu»ons  in  Gerbert's  letters  that  we 
ew  abbot's  attempts  to  enforce  his  due*  waked  a 
lent  which  at  last  drove  him  in  November  983 
with  his  old  patron  Adalbero.  It  was  to  no 
appealed  to  the  emperor  and  empress  for  restitu- 
the  hope  ol  extorting  his 


appoinln 


ward  for 


at  changed  the  studious  scholar  of  Reims  into 
ie  wuy  secretary  of  Adalbero.    Otto  tl.  died  in  December  083, 
aving  the  empire  to  his  inlant  heir  Otto  IU.    Lolbair,  king  of 
le  west  Franks,  claimed  the  guardianship,  and  attempted  10 
Lake  use  of  his  position  to  serve  his  own  purposes  in  Lorraine, 
hich  would  in  all  probability  have  been  lost  to  the  empire  but 
>r  the  efforts  of  Adalbero  and  Gerbert.    Ccihcrt's  policy  is  to 
c  identified  with  that  of  his  mctropoUtan.  and  was  strongly 
ifiuenced  by  gratitude  for  the  benefits  tbat  he  had  received 
from  the  fiisl  two  Ottos. 
According  to  M.  OUeris's  arrangement  of  the  letters,  Cetbetl 
IS  at  Mantua  and  Rome  in  jSj.    Then  followed  the  deal*-  -* 
Lolbair  (md  ol  March  <j86)  and  of  Louis  V.,  the  lasl  Carr 
king,  in  May  987.   Later  on  In  the  same  year  Adalbero 
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ion  Robert  (15th  December), 
nd  Ccrbcrt  in  those  dayi  liut 
mCGced  to  make  and  lumulie 
:  7 yd  d(  January  gRo,  having, 
junl,  dragnated  Gerbert  his 


Hugh  Capet  (ist  June)  and 
Such  was  the  power  ol  Adalbi 
it  was  said  their  inAuence  al 
kings.   The  archbishop  died  0 

successor.  Notwilhslanding  tliij,  the  influence  of  the  empress 
Theophina,  mother  ol  Olto  III.,  secured  the  appointment  for 
Amulf,  a  bastard  son  of  Lolhoir.  The  new  prelate  took  the  oath 
o[  [ealty  10  Hugh  Capet  and  penuaded  Gerbert  to  remain  with 
him.  When  Charles  of  Lorraine^  Amulf's  uncle,  and  the  son  of 
Loui^  IV.  D'OuIremer,  surprised  Reinu  in  the  autumn  of  the 
tame  year,  Gerbert  fell  into  hii  huids  and  for  a  lime  continued 
to  serve  Amulf,  who  had  gone  over  to  his  uncle's  side.  He 
had.hDwever,retume<t  to  his  alle^ance  to  the  house  of  Capet 
before  the  fall  of  Laon  placed  both  Amulf  and  Charles  at  the 
mercyoftheFrench  kuig(Mudi99i).  Then  followed  the  council 
ol  St  Basle,  near  Reins,  at  which  Amulf  confessed  his  treason 
and  was  degraded  (torn  his  olEcc  (17th  June  991).  In  return 
for  his  services  Cerben  was  elected  to  succeed  the  deposed 

The  episcopate  of  the  new  metropolitan  was  marked  by  a 
vigour  and  activity  that  w«c  felt  not  merely  In  his  own  diocese, 
but  as  far  as  Tours,  Orleans  and  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  friends 
of  Amulf  appealed  to  Rome,  and  a  papal  legate  was  sent  to 
Investigate  the  cjuestiaii.  As  yet  Hugh  Capet  maintained  the 
.  I! .-jj  juj  forbade  the  prelates  of  his  kingde " 


1  of  Moa 


inCJunei,  WS)- 


Notwithstandmg  this  prohibition  Gerbert  appeared  in  his  01 
behalf.  Council  seems  to  have  followed  caundl,  but  witn 
nneerttia  results.  At  last  Hugh  Capet  died  in  946,  and,  shortly 
after,  his  son  Robert  married  Bertha,  the  widow  of  Odo,  count  of 
Blols.  The  pope  condemned  thb  marriage  as  adulterous;  and 
Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  visited  Rome  shortly  after  Gregory  V.'s 
■cce&ion,  is  said  to  bave  procured  the  restoration  of  Amulf  At 
the  new  pontifl's  demand.  We  may  surmise  that  Gerbert  left 
France  towards  the  end  of  995,  as  he  was  present  at  Otlo  IIL'9 
coronation  at  Rome  on  the  i  ist  o(  May  99S.  Somewhat  later  he 
became  Otto's  insltuttor  in  arithmetic,  and  had  been  appointed 
uchbithop  of  Raverma  before  May  993.  Early  in  the  neit  year 
be  was  elected  pope  (April  999),  and  took  the  title  ol  Silvester  II. 
In  this  capacity  Gerbert  showed  the  same  energy  (hit  had 
chsracteriicd  his  former  hfe.  He  is  genially  credited  with 
having  fostered  the  splendid  vision  of  a  restored  empiie  Ihat  now 
began  to  £11  the  Imagination  of  the  young  emperor,  who  is  said 
to  have  confirmed  the  papal  claiail  lo  eight  counties  in  the 
Ancoiu  march.  Willing  m  the  name  of  the  dcsohiie  church  at 
Jerusalem  he  sounded  the  first  tmmpet-call  ol  the  cmsades. 


repeated  by  F 


Jrhiscr 


d  Urb: 


hblshop  of  Main 


and  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim;  besieging 
Cesena;  flmgiog  Ibe  count  of  Angoulfme  into  prison  for  an 
offence  against  a  bishop;  confirming  the  privileges  of  Fulda 
abbey;  granting  charters  [0  bishoprics  far  away  on  the  ^lanish 
marli.and.on  theeaslem  borders  of  the  empire,  ending  I^'ague 
as  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  lor  the  Slavs.  More  remarkable 
than  all  his  other  acts  is  his  tetter  to  St  Stephen,  king 
of  Hungary,  to  whom  he  sent  a  golden  crown,  and  whose  king- 
dom he  accepted  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  It  muit,  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  genuineness  ol  this  letter,  In  which  Gerbert 

and  Innocent  111.,  has  been  hatly  contested,  and  Ibsl  the  original 
document  has  long  been  lost.  AU  Cerbert's  dttams  for  the 
advancement  of  church  and  empire  were  cut  short  by  the  death 
of  Otto  HI,  on  the  4th  of  February  looj;  and  this  event  was 
followed  a  year  later  by  the  death  of  the  pope  himself,  which  took 
placeon  tilt  1  ithof  May  tooj.    His  body  was  buried  In  the  church 

■lllK«tuiy[jideaMS.,andis(hneroie>nle(iorlolhe6ntcnuade. 


of  St  John  Lali 
to  the  CburcK  ol 


in,  where  hs  tomb  and  tinoiptloD  ai 
the  devoted  to Silveiter I l.uref 


- -      , .-     He  has  Wi  ui 

he  praicdings  of  the  council  ol  St  Ujile; 
ana,  ocspiie  nis  Kiicenee,  ii  »  imponible  to  doubt  Ihat  he  nai  (be 
mmng  spirit  ie  Amulf's  depmition.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  ui4 
(hat  hu  posiiion  In  this  qurtinn  aa  to  Ibe  liehls  of  the  papal  see  over 
loteign  netropsliiani  revmbled  that .  ol  hit  gieac  nredeceiur 
u, towhoeeauiberii^hceDnitMntlyappeals.   Bui  be  is  rat  her 


■h^fdlM a  iMt^'Stc. u 

the  metropolitan  synod  ca 

The  deciMons  of  a  Giegory 


Ss 


hrist  Siting  in  the  temple  of  God  and  iho 
Herbert  proceeds  (oarvue  that  the  ch"--'-  -- 
if  metfopoUlan  synod*  to  depose  u 
hat.  evefi  if  an  appeal  10  Ronie  v 


ilimg  etie  than  "  Anli- 
-iiw  himielf  as  God  "f 
iBcih  adaiiiKd  the  right 
biahopa,  bin -*- 

larthet  at  ilie  coindl  si 

I,  archbithop  oif  Sens,  aad 
r  council  hail  received  tbe 

jrages  his  bmtier  prelate 


Bevdei  being  the  most  distinguished  sUtemian,  Gerbert  was  ilao 
the  moil  accsmpliihed  scholar  ol  hl>  age.  But  in  this  aspect  he  is 
rather  to  be  rcgtrdcd  ai  the  diliient  eiposiioi  of  other  men's  viewi 

knoB-ledge  quilc  unpanlleled  in  that  generation.  His  pupil  Rkhct 
has  leftua  a  detaikd  account  ol  his  lyncm  ol  teaching  at  Reims. 
So  far  as  the  triviuoi  is  cencemcd.  Ui  leit-bsoks  were  Vietorimu's 
translation  ol  Porphyry's /to|gfi,  AiiRoile'i  CiunMi,  and  Ciceio'i 
Topiw  with  Manfius's  Cihihi«iU«™j.  From  diaftctics  he  urged  hii 
pupils  to  the  study  of  rhetoric;  but.  rEeogniiing  the  ncceuity  of  a 

cart.  VirmL,  SlMius.  Tereim.  Juvenal,  Hocaic.  Persius  and  L4icaa 
art  specially  named  as  entering  into  a  course  of  training  which  was 
rendered  rnocr  stimulating  by  a  fnx  use  at  open  diicuuion.     More 

To  aisis  his  lectures  on  asiKinomy  he  comtrucied  elabaiatt  globes 
of  the  lentBiial  aiHl  edeitial  wtaens,  on  which  the  twine  of  the 

speakielhia  having  madeawondtrlul  dock  or  auo-dialai  Marburg: 
and  wc  know  Imm  his  leiiers  (hat  Gtilitn  was  aecuHomed  to-ta- 
change  hla  globes  for  MSS.  of  those  riaMJraj  author*  ttiai  hia  oa'a 
Ji 1^^ iiili. ,Mf _Jl^o  hawbeen  hi™Mriii5 


ol  Malmnbuz 


0  Oito  1.    Probably 
EiU  ID  be  seen  in  hla  days  at  Reims,  i^idi. 


Numaats).  IVrhaps  Getbert's  chief  claim  to  the  renembranct  <j 
posterity  it  to  be  found  in  tbe  eaie  and  expense  with  which  he  gathtrod 
together  MSS.  of  the  classical  writers.  Hia  love  lor  lileiMuit  was  a 
passion.  In  the  tumuHl  of  hi*  later  lile  he  looked  back  with  itgret 
to  his  student  days;  and  "  lor  all  his  troubles  philosophy  was  his 
only  ture."  Everywhere  at  Romt.  at  Treves,  at  Mootiepn-Dtr. 
al  Getona  In  Spain,  at  BareEloaa-^it  bad  liieodsor  agent*  to  practHC 
him  copies  ol  the  gtat  Latin  writers  for  Bobbio  or  ftnma.  To  the 
abbot  ol  Tour*  be  writes  chat  he  is  "  labouring  aaiiduoinly  to  loon  a 
.  Genuay  and  Lanaine  (Belgica) 


Dottworihif,  however,  that  C" 


rwJeiicvon  thr  Sjnnbh  martt,  he  khoii 


ui  lioc  tlut  Cnbeit'i  < 
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in  the  KquUikm  of  MSS."  Il  u 
t  iwvH  wrllH  for  a  copy  dt  one  ol 
^iriff.  H^nikndv.   ID  pmcrve   the 

■  knooCdtc^    fgllowedbyol 

d  at  Cordova.   There  ii  hudlv  a 
any  acquainlanu  «tli  Creek. 
11  d[  Gerben  leli  iuiuckan  the 
i«er  roiiDd  hU  lume.    Tow»rdi 
il  Benno.  the  opporeBi  of  HiMe- 

thia  loend  by  deuiU  of  an  inlcr- 
i  CcTben't  idieefold  elevation  in 
nnpofaria  attributed  to  the  pop* 


Traoiit  in  R.  Cstiertui  in  R.  po«  papa  vltcu  R. 
A  few  Yttri  later  William  ttt  Malmabury  adda  a  love  advtntvTt  a 

Cordovi.  a  compact  viib  the  devil,  the  Kory  of  a  •peakinr 

that  fomoW  Gerhert't  death  at  Jennale '-   ^ 

■omcwtial  a>  in  the  caK  of  Henry  1v.  of  E 
Ibe  Jenualem  e'       '     '  " 


o^iwey^TuIfilledi 
_  .  by  hit  dying  in 

rlih  the  le^ciid  "  Strike  here."  vhich,  aTier  having  Covnd  in 
a  the  Ciua  JtnuiuniM.  ha*  tt  late  been  levived  in  the 


BurMy  Patat 


^tkSI 


quivition  □□  the  same  tubjeet  addreued  to  Adalbotd,  and  a  umibr 
one.  on  one  of  hia  own  apfierea.  addreneij  Id  Conttantine,  abbot  of 
Miry.  An  the  initiniEi  of  GetbBt  atc  Collected  in  [he  edition  eJ 
A.  OUetit  (Clermont.  1867)-  (T.  A.  A.) 

Silvester  III.  When  Boniface  IX.  wai  driven  from  Rinna 
early  in  Januaiy  lOMr  JoHn,  bishop  t>f  Sabina,  was  elected  id 
bis  nod  and  took  the  title  of  Silvester  III.  Within  three  monlha 
Boniface  returned  and  expelled  his  rivaL  Neail/  three  yaiw 
bter  (December  11346)  the  council  of  Suttt  deprived  him  of  his 
bishopric  and  piiesthood.  He  wu  then  lent  to  a  nwnaiteiy, 
where  lie  seems  In  have  died. 

SILVEETRB,  PAUL  ARMAHD  (iSj7-i9»i).  Ficnch  poet  and 
anliiu,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  Ibe  iSth  of  Aptil  iS]7.  Be  studied 
at  the  Eiolt  fdyUclniqui  niih  the  iotentios  ofenlerioi  tbeaimy, 
but  in  1E70  he  entered  the  department  of  finance.  He  had  a 
lucceMtiil  ofSciaJ  career,  wu  decotaled  with  the  Lepon  of 
Honour  in  1SS6,  and  in  1S4)  wu  nude  inspector  of  fine  uts, 
Acmand  Silveslre  made  his  entry  Into  literature  as  a  poet,  and 
■as  reckoned  imang  the  Famasuins.  His  volumes  oi  vene 
Include:  Rimu  wkdo  (I  vUaUt  I1M6),  to  whidi  George  Sand 
wrote  a  prcfacei  i>i  RcnaUsaKa  (iSio];  La  Ckaiaim  ia 
ktaia  (1878);  U  Clumin  da  Imila  (1885I,  ftc  The  poet  was 
also  a  coniiihuior  to  CU  Bin  and  other  Patiuan  joumali, 
dislinguisbina  himself  by  the  licence  he  permitted  himself.  To 
these  "absences"  from  poetry,  as  Henri  Chantavcdne  calls 
them,  bebng  the  seven  volumes  of  La  Vit  four  tin  (t&g|-iUj), 
Cmki  taniaputliqaa  il  talinli  (1884),  Le  Lan  ia  jayaatUt 
Ui»A).CaiiSoiseriii«i»ailkjUiaS),lic  For  the  ttafle  he  wrote 
in  many  diSerenl  manners;  Sapke  [iSSi),  a  drama;  Hnry  VIII 
(18B]),  with  lAinco  Ditroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saini;  and  the 
Drama  lacrls  (iSgj),  religious  pictures  afier  I4ih-  and  ijih- 
centuty  luliaiv  painlos,  with  muiic  by  Gounod.    Aa  luauat  ef 


and  lomewhat  incoafnuni  pndqctloa  it  haidly  com- 

out  mention  of  his  art  criticism,     li  1/h  an  Salim 
t),  in  five  volumes,  with  numerous  illustnlions.  was 
/other  volumes  of  the  same  type.  He  died  iLTonlouie 
on  the  ii)th  of  February  1001. 

tlLVESTHE  SB  8ACY.  UTTOtn  UAAC  Baxoh  (i7j»~i8j8), 
French  orientalist,  wu  bom  io  Palis  on  tlie  iitt  of  September 
1758.  HJsfatbeiwasaPaiiuannotaiyiiamedSilvestre.and  tha 
additionai  nima  ol  de  Saey  wu  taken  by  the  younger  son  after 
a  fashion  thai  comnion  with  the  Paris  bmrgcviiie.  From  the 
ace  of  seven  years,  when  lie  lost  his  father,  he  was  educated  in 
the  doseat  seclusion  by  his  mother.  Id  17S1  be  was  appointed 
eounciUot  in  the  ewr  det  menutei,  and  was  advanced  in  1791 
to  be  a  conminuy'ienenl  m  the  >ame  department.  De  Sacy 
had  succeuively  acquired  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and  as  a 
dvil  servant  he  fomui  time  to  make  binuelt  a  great  name  as  an 
orientalist.  Ue  began  successfully  to  decipher  the  Pahlavi 
■ '—' '  "■""  Sajsaniaa  kings  (17S7-         ■■     - 


ellted  f  n 


is  till  in 


7gS  he  became  professor  of  Arabic  in 
ided  school  of  living  Eastern  languages.     Tha 

Druses,  which  was  the  subject  of  his  last  and  unfinished  work, 
the  Eipul  de  la  rttiiim  its  Driaa  (i  vols.,  iSjS).  Since  the 
death  ol  Johaim  Jakob  Reiske  Arabic  learning  had  been  in  a 
backward  stale.  In  the  Grammairt  araie  (9  vols.,  1st  ed.  t8io, 
inded.  1831)  and  theC*r«l«KUAi«oraJc(j  vols.,  1806),  together 
with  itssupplement,  the  .HaUbotejwfrawMfKale  (1810),  De  Sacy 
supplied  admirable  leit-books,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  later 
Antnc  Btudetats.  In  1806  he  added  the  duties  ol  Pernln  pro- 
fessor to  his  old  chair,  and  from  this  lune  onvards  his  life  wu 
one  ol  increauBg  honour  and  success,  broken  only  by  a  brief 
period  of  retreat  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  was  perpetual 
secretary  ol  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  from  iSjj  onwards; 
in  1808  he  had  entered  the  civ^i  Ucislalif;  he  was  made  a  baron 
in  181];  and  In  1831,  when  quite  an  old  man,  be  became  a  peer 
of  France  and  was  regular  in  the  duties  of'Ihe  chamber.  In  1815 
be  became  rector  of  the  univerMiy  ol  Paris,  and  after  the  second 
'      '  '  '  lisuonofpublicinstrucllon. 


,  _ .. .Vs  nnder 

founded  iiji  by  St  Silvester  GoilolinL 
He  was  bom  at  Oiimo  near  Ancona  and  held  a  canonry  there. 
About  r3i7  he  redgned  it  to  lead  an  austere  eieniitical  life. 
Di^lple*  came  to  him,  and  in  iiji  he  built  a  monastery  at 
Hontefano.  The  rule  was  the  Benedictine,  but  as  regardt 
poverty  in  eiteroal  things,  far  stricter  than  the  Benedictine. 
The  order  was  appisved  in  1147  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  at 
SUvatet's  death  In  1167  there  wereelevenSilveslrineinonasteries. 
At  altterdite  there  were  56,  mostly  m  tlmbria,  Tuscany  and  the 
March  of  Ancona.  In  1007  there  were  nine  Silvesttizie  liouses, 
one<!n  Rome,  and  about  60  choir  monks.  Since  iSjj  they 
1  Ekhhom  on  the  Paris  MS.  of  the  Syro- 


=tt 


i.  (ij«o}. 


la  de  Sacral  Urn 


was  folluwcd  by  ten  and  ttantlalion  of  the  lellrrt  of  the 
II  to  lo).  Scaliger  (ibid.  vol.  >ili.,  im)  and  by  a  vriei  ol 
Arabisnand  Peniaa  hiatory  in  thsKttwIof  iheAcadeir- 
tiou  and  in  the  AWw  «  ulruM. 
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have  had  a  hoiiK  and 
hislojy.    The  liabil  is  I 

S«  Helyot,  Himnrt 
Kcimbuchtr.  Ordf  - 
WdtF,  Kirchnlai 

IIMANCAS,  a 
S  m.  S.W.  of 


II   {Bd. 


miiikm.in  Ceyloo.    The  otda  hu  on 

I  frira  ntigtiut  (ijtB),  vL  e.  ^ti  Mtl 
Mirctolinioi  {1907),  i.  f  ja;  W««r  IL 

ij.  <e.  c.  B.) 

i[  Spain,  Id  the  prnvince  ol  Villadolidj 


a  Ibe  road  to  Zarana  and  the  ri^t 

daliog  from  the  Moorish  occupation  in  the  gth  centuiy,  a  fine 
bridge  of  aeventcen  arches,  and  many  remains  of  eld  mllL 
In  934  it  waa  the  scene  oI  a  bloody  battle  betneen  the  Moon 
and  Chrislians.  The  citadel  is  now  the  Aichivo  General  dd 
Reino.  to  which  the  national  atchives  o(  Spain  ireie  lenwved 
by  order  of  Philip  IL  In  [jfij.  Their  (iwifenoce  thilher  was  fim 
Higgesled  to  CbarlcJ  V.  by  Caidinll  Ximenes  or  Cisneroi  \d. 
1517}.  The  eilensfve  altctallons  were  made  by  three  celebrated 
i6th-ccntu^  atchitects,  Juan  de  Hcnen,  Alonso  Bemiguetc  and 
Juan  Coioei  de  Mora;  the  anangcment  of  the  papBs  wu  en- 
Inutcd  to  Diego  de  Ayala.  They  occupy  lorty-eli  rooms,  and 
lie  arranged  in  upnordl  of  eo,oiM  bundles  (j  ]  ,000,000  documenli) , 
including  impartani  private  IS  well  as  stale  papers.  The  archives 
oi  the  Indies  «ere  tronslerred  in  17S4  la  the  Lonja  of  Seville 
(qe.).  Fetmission  to  touult  the  documents  at  >»'"'■"■-■  t  can 
he  readily  obtained. 

SIKBIRSK,  ■  government  of  E.  Russia,  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  middle  Volga,  with  the  government  of  Kazan  on  the  N., 
SamuB  on  the  £.,  Saratov  00  the  S.,  and  Tenia  and  Niihniy- 

Ihc  E.  of  the  great  cxnlra]  plateau  of  middle  Russia.  Its  higher 
paili  range  from  jjo  to  looo  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  form  the 
Zhegulev  range  of  hills,  which  compels  Ibe  Volga  to  make  ill  great 
bend  at  Samara.  In  the  W.  a  hnid  depression,  traversed  by 
numerous  riven  and  stieanu,  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Suta.  TheVolgaflowsforjoom.alonglheE.boundiry.separal- 
ing  Simbirsk  from  Samara.  The  ihallew  Sviynga  riss  in  the 
Samankaya  Luka  flilU  and  Sows  parallel  to  the  Volga,  at  a 
distance  of  1  lo  10  m.  bui  in  Ibe  oppoute  direction.  The  Sura, 
also  flowing  N.,  drains  the  W.  of  Simbink;  it  is  navigable  foe 
moic  than  270  m.  A  few  lakes  and  mushes  edct  in  the  W. 
The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  ciltemes  ate  great  Al  the  diy  of 
Simbink  the  average  lemperaluie  is  j8-j°, ' 
aomelimes  nacbet  115°  F.,  and  frosts  of 
common;  the  average  Tain  and  snowfall 
respect  lo  the  geology,  all  systems,  bcginr  _ 
iferous,  are  represented  in  the  government.  The  tiicl  age  of 
Ihe  "  Vaiitgittd  Mails,"  the  subject  of  animated  polemic 
among  Kusvan  geologisis,  remains  problematic,  bui  the  inquirit 
of  Professor  Pavlov  have  definitely  settled  the  geological  age  e 
the  Jurassic  formations.  Triossic  deposits  appear  in  the  N, 
Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  predominate  in  the  £■  of  th 
province,  where  they  are  covered  In  many  jAixa  by  Teriiar 
deposits;  Chalk  and  Eocene  deposits  crop  up  chiclly  in  ih 
W.  and  the  Chalk  in  the  S.  Post.PUocene  deposits,  conUinin, 
bones  of  the  muDmoLh  and  other  eitincl  mamniab,  overii 
Ihe  older  formations.  Sulphur,  asphalt,  salt,  ocbre,  and  iron 
ore  are  eiliaclcd,  is  well  as  various  building  stones. 

The  cslimaled  pop.  in  1906  was  i,7S],ooo.    Nearly  all  th 
inhabitants  dtber  belong  lo  the  Russian  Onhodoi  Cbuirb  e 
are  Nonconfarmisti,  there  being  only   145.000  Mussulmatu 
The  greater  number  (about  Iwo-Ihirds)  are  Great   Russiani 
Ihe  remainder  being   Mordvinians  (11%),  Chuvisbes   (£%). 
andTatan(a%),  with  about  1000  Jews.    The  Mordvinians 
settled  chieRy  in  the  N.W.,  in  Ardatov  and  Alatyr,  and  on 
Volga  in  Se.igilci:  the  Chuvashcs  make  about  one4hird  of  the 
population  of  (he  districts  of  Buinik  and  Kurmysh,  cnnliguaii 
to  Kazan;  the  Tatan  constitute  about  35%  in  Buioik  an 
18%  in  Sengild.    The  villages  in  SimUrst  are  luge,  many  1 
them  hiving  3000  lo  5000  inliabiiants.     The  government 
divided  into  eight  districts.  Ihe  chief  towns  of  which  are  Simbirsl 
Vatyr,    Ardatov,    Buinsk,    Eaisun,    Kutmysfa,   Sengilci   an 


while  bee-bt,.^ , 

of  the  vHufBtr  floea]  eooodlt),  sanit 

culture  if  (ha  principal  oecupatiDo.    uuc  01  me  loiai  area  inc 

Deisant  village  commUDllle*  hold  40%.  ivivate  swura  10%,  the 

'---'•'  ■• ■--  5%.  ind  the  town.  anJ  the  crown  0-6%.    The 

1  imounu  to  30S  of  th-  -■-'-  — ■ '- 


ol  Eardem  and  school  farms  have  been  widely  introduced, 
m-fcee^ng  lilaughi  la  over  50  schools.    Owing  to  theeflona 


eultivai 


.    Mottofth 


ig  land  111 


cu,  >.uj  besdeJ  what  they  own  ihey  rem  over  500,000  arres 
ivaleawncn.  Tbe  principal  cropi  are  wheat,  lye.  oaii,  borlev 
CatoeL  Good  breedg  ol  hones  are  kepi,  and  conwlFraliJe- 
■  an  earned.  Piihing  (irurgeon)  ii  cairwd  on  En  the  Volga 
:  Sura,  timber  Frade  in  the  K,  and  shipbuilding  on  Ihe  Sura. 
lie  tradeft  Bivc  emi^oyment  lo  over  I5.DOO  penoni;  carts, 
iledn^  wheelf  and  all  lorts  ol  wooden  varvs  art  made  in  Ihe  vilTagFB, 
ai  alio  felt  goodSi  boots,  gloves,  caps,  handlcen^ief^  Tooei  and 
all  Htensvely  eipoiWd.    The  l.nnrip.  ,^,SZ  l». 


Liid  dLKlIlencs,  with 
Syxran  and  I^nun. 


The  first  Rusaan  settlos  I 
Simbirsk  region  in  the  14th  cei 
Sura.    Not  tUt  two  centuries  later  atti 
and  the  district  be^n  to  be  peopled  by 
The  Zhegulcv  Mountains  In  the  S.  sLiU  c 


I.  oil  and  starch  worhs.  There 
jf  which  are  held  al  Simbirsk. 
iHderable  export  trade  in  grain, 

ide  thdr  q>pearance  In  the 

jry.  but  did  not  go  E  of-  the 

they  cross  that  river 


Failher  S., 
MIS  to  Ihe 


Sura  was  erecii^.     The  aboriginal    Mordvinia  ._  --,.-—..    

ihfir  ethnographical  individuality,  especially  since  the  middle 
of  the  igth  century.  (p.  A.  K.;  J,  T.  Be.) 

EIHBIBSK.  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  i  s«  m.  by  Ihe  Volga  S.S.W.  from  Kaian,  between 
Ihe  Volga  and  Ihe  Sviyaga.  Pop.  (1S97)  4<,'ll.  It  b  one  of 
the  best  buQl  praviadll  towns  of  Russia.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  of  the  Orlbijdoi  Greek  Church.  The  central  pan  ol  Simbirsl 
— the  Crown  (Vntls),  containing  ths  caihedral  and  the  best 
houses-^s  built  on  a  hill  jfio  ft.  above  the  Volga.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  cammercial  quarter,  while  farther  down  the  slope, 
towards  the  Volga,  are  the  storehouses  and  the  poorest  suburbs 
of  Ibe  ciiy;  these  lost  also  occupy  the  W.  slope  towards  the 
Sviyaga.  There  are  three  suburbs  on  ihc  left  bank  ol  the  Volga, 
communication  with  them  being  maintained  In  summer  by 
steamers.  A  gnat  fire  having  destroyed  neariy  all  the  town 
in  1864.il  has  been  built  again  on  a  new  plan,  though  still  mostly 
of  wood.  The  cathedral  ol  St  Nicholas  dates  from  T7I1.  The 
new  cathedra]  of  the  Trinity  was  erected  In  ifii4'i84i  in  eom- 
meraoiation  of  the  French  Invasion  of  rSi».  The  historian 
Kaiamiin  (bom  In  1766  in  the  vicinity  of  Simbirsk)  has  a 
monument  here,  and  a  public  library  bearing  his  name  contains 
about  I ;,ooi> volumes.  Thciradeisbridi.combeingthcprindpal 
ilcm,  while  next  come  potash,  wood,  fruils,  wooden  wares  and 
■njuiulacluied  produce.  Simbirsk  lair  his  a  turnover  of  £650,000 
annually.  The  city  was  founded  in  1648,  and  In  i6jo  endured 
a  long  siege  by  the  rebel  leader  Sienha  Roiin. 

SIHCOB.  JOHN  GRAVES  (1751-1S06),  British  soldier  and 
fint  lieulcnant-govtmor  o(  Upper  Canada,  was  bom  al  Cotler- 
Btock,  Northumberland,  England,  on  the  JJIh  of  February 
1751.  His  father.  John  Siracoc.  vdK  was  a  captain  in  the  Royij 
and  his  only  brother  was  drowned  in  eariy 


During 


1   Ihc  I 


Eieler.    He  was  sent  lo  Eton  al  the  age  of  fo 
years  laler  entered  Merlon  College,  Oifo  ' 
college  life,  he  became  ensign  in  the  351 


during  ihc  greater  part  of  tho  Revolutionary  War.  In  1776 
he  secured  command  of  the  Queen's  Rangen  with  the  rank  of 
major.  Hit  military  career  in  America  ended  with  Ihe  somndcr 
ol  Cornwallis  al  Vorklown  (Ocl.  19.  1781).  He  returned  lo 
England  on  parole,  and  lor  the  next  icnj'eaTS  divided  hi*  time 
between  London  uid  his  family  eslat^In  DtiHuy^  ^.Deceiober 


SIMEON 


17I1  In  muTied  Eliiabcth  Poithiuiu,  only  duU  of  Colooil 
Tlumu  CwiUim  oi  Old  Coun.  HenConbbiK.    In  t^v>  be  iru 

u  Ihc  dox  of  hit  Anl  kuioq  wu  appoinled  UeutfinMI-governor 
of  Ihe  new  pnvliin  of  Uppn  CaiiicU  cmlcd  undei  the  Can- 
Mitulional  Act  ol  1791,  He  nacbcd  KlogiUxi,  Uppn  Cuudi, 
on  tbt  lit  ol  July  t]«i.  TfacTE  the  Gnt  ogundi  wu  UKmbled, 
Iht  govonmcnt  o(  Ihe  new  province  piacltimed,  itid  the  oaihi 
df  office  tsken.  Immediiidy  ifietwMds  prepaiuiom  were  made 
bi  the  eUctHW  of  the  Bni  bouie  ol  uwmbLy,  which  opened  it 
Newark  neic  the  nwuih  d[  the  Nitgan  river,  on  the  17th  o[ 
September  1791.  Simcoe't  ideu  of  colonial  govemment  were 
doininaled  by  miUlaty  and  ariitociatic  concepttona  quite 
tinauilcd  to  (be  pioneer  coadjliona  of  Uppce  Canada,  ThiK, 
while  his  adminiil  ration  was  charactenxed  by  the  moit  dia- 
InlecoLed  devoiioa  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  lot  the  beil 
Inleitsii  0!  the  province,  ii  wai  rendered  iaeffeciive  by  the 
impracticable  chaiacter  of  hii  proiecta  and  the  friction  which 
deveJopcd  between  himseif  and  Lord  Dorcbater,  ihe  (ovenwr- 
fcnetal.  He  left  CanadainSeptember  1746,  and  waiimmedialdy 
aflerwarda  sent  on  a  mission  to  San  Domingo,  from  which, 
bowevec,  he  returned  in  a  few  months  on  accounl  of  Ul-heallh. 
Id  Ocioiwr  1798  be  was  pcomoicd  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  appointed  colonel  of  the  iind  foot.  During 
iBoo-iSoi  he  •«  In  command  at  Hymoulh.  Desiring  (note 
active  tervice.  he  was  designated  commander-in-cllirf  [or  India 
to  succeed  Lord  Lake,  but  before  taking  the  appointment  his 
hcallb  broke  tod  he  died  at  Eietet  an  the  j6th  ol  October  liot. 

See  D.  C.  Scott.  />!■  Crmu  Simii€  UvA. 

SIHEOIt,  in  Ihe  Old  Teslamenl,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israri, 
panied  after  the  second  son  ol  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  uii.  m). 
According  to'Cen.  luiv,,  the  brolbets  Simeon  and  Levi  raauacccd 
the  male*  of  Sbecbem  la  avenge  the  violation  ol  their  titter 
Dinah  ("judgment")  by  Shecbem  ibe  mo  of  Htmor.  Jacob 
disavowed  the  act,  and  on  his  deathbed  solemnly  cursed  tbeir 
Icrodty,  condemning  the  two  to  be  divided  in  Jacob  and 
scatteied  in  Iirad  (ilii.  j-7).  Subsequently  the  piii^ly  Levite* 
ate  found  distributed  ibinughaut  Israel  without  portion  or 
,Jo»h.iiii.  n).    The  career  of  Simeon. 


I2t 

ot  Ephnim  and  Hanasseb.'     The  tntennl  InUleal   rrldence 

farced  lUl  ind^>endeiit  invest  igaton  to  adopt  »mt  recim- 

ction,  but  the  above  theory  is  in  many  respects  precaiioiB.* 

nay  eiplain  the  diupporance  ol  a  mulor  tribe  of  Levi. 

not  the  rise  of  the  aacted  Levites.     Even  in  Judges  ix.  sit 

Shechem  is  still  held  by  the  family  ol  Hamar  <ct.  Gen.  mill. 

imeon  was  tcatlered  and  divided  at  any  early  date,  its 

in  tradition  many  centuries  later  ft  Ineiplicable.  On 

he  otfier  hand,  the  latter  feature  is  significant  for  its  vitality 

n  pott-exilic  tradiiioni.     Gen.  iiiiv.  and  the  narrttives  upon 

Hhich    the  above  reconstniction   depends  are    preserved   by 

smpilert  of  Ihe  Mh  century  and  later,  and  the  conelitiOD 

of  Simeon  and  Levi  pointa  to  a  time  when    the  latter  had 

length  become  Ihe  recognlxed  eponym  of  the  weQ-knowa 

■    ■      ■    ■  body. 


txiv.  6,  bi 


ih.  xii-  1-9  with  XV.  2«-ji). 
:b  breaks  Ihe  connexion)  slate 
David's  time,  but  there  is  n( 


aaugned  a  district  in  S,  Palesti 
wise  ascribed  lo  Judah  (cf 
A  gloss  in  I  Chton-  iv.  )i  (wj 
(hat  the  latter  was  their  seat 
support  [or  this  in  other  [econls  (ks  i  Sam.  xxviL,  iii.),  I: 
tact,  Simeon  is  net  mentioned  in  the  "blessing  of  Motet 
(Deut.  xudil.,  see  S.  R.  Drivel,  Dal.  p.  jqr  seq,),  or  ui  Ih 
Mories  of  Ibe  "judgn";  and  nolwilhatanding  references  I 
It  in  the  chtonider'i  history  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  not  named  i 
the  earlier  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  But  is  Gen.  acdv.  i 
be  taken  literally?  Sbechon  is  the  femDva  holy  dly,  Hamor 
■eil-known  native  family,  Jacob  lalka  of  himself  as  being  "  fc 
In  number,"  and  the  deeds  of  Simeon  and  Levi  are  thoae  c 
communilla,  not  of  individuals-  What  historical  facts  are  tbu 
represented,  and  bow  they  are  lo  be  btoughl  into  line  with  the 
eviy  history  of  Israel,  are  problems  which  lu 
(see  J-  Skinner,  Ctnais,  p.  411  seq.).  It  is  conjectured  that 
Dinah  represents  a  clan  or  group  (cf.  DaN)  which  settled  in 
Sbechem  and  waa  exposed  to  danger  (f  .g.  t^prtaaion  or  absorp^ 
tion);  the  tribes  Simeon  and  Levi  intervened  on  its  behalf, 
the  ensuing  massacre  was  avenged  by  the  Canaaniles,  and  the 
two  were  broken  op.  Tliese  events  would  belong  to  an  early 
Haga  in  Iht  invation  o(  Falesline  by  the  Israelilcs  (isth-ijib 
century  B-c),  perhaps  to  a  ptdiminaty  Belttement  by  the 
"•«»"  of  Leah  (Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi  and  Judah),  previoi 
10  Ibe  entrance  of  Ibe  "  son  "  of  Sachd,  JosqA,  Ibe  "  filber 


CDMiailed  with  the  c 
Davidic  dynuly- 


r>  N.  Iribea  (1  Sam. 


has  been  heaviTy  revised  and  it  In  a  posl.4 
fusbeen  adapced  to  tribal 


!  BpolialiDA  of  Shechem  by . 
imey  S.  they  are  protected  from 

Lhan  in  Jacob' 
'hich  is  diJ 


le  district  (Cni,  i .,,. 

'"  ~~  of  Simeon  and  Levi  it  Ji 


icJ'i;; 


rideuly  Aand  Ikal  avcniDa 
£n  ipipecHiir  wim  the  Sunaritana  of  Sbedien) 
Ilk  of  the  poft-cunc  age  Id.  Nch.  liS.  n-tai. 
he  Hory  of  t>e  ml  of  riwiehas  (Num.  ixv.  I'(s). 
nefflilimion  e(  MUlan  Ub.  x»i.).  and  >l  becomes 
u  cariy  Judidm  extolled  the  two  broiheri.' 
vet  ihe  origiiMl  nanslive  caa  mrcdy  be  rt- 
in  only  poini  to  the  tndiliont  of  the  Lcvitci 
inn  oTSem  idigioui  rdormi  which,  in  tenaio 


the  Kitealogicil  evidence  with  S,  Pabwine.  the 
amAaied  whh  the  iccne  of  their  divine  teleclioi,  o'ln  im  m  tx 
the  tribe  Simeon,  and  with  IheKleof  Ixael  amund  Kndedi  previous 
to  leiliua's  invation.  Herein  lies  Ihe  peeullar  cumplciily  of  the 
pEobiem.  Undcftyinc  Gen.  xxxiv.  and  other  porttons  of  Gcnin 
may  be  recogniied  inc  tradition  of  a  settlement  of  Jacob,  whkli 
belonn  to  a  cycle  quite  independent  of  the  dncent  into  Egypt  and 
ihi  ETudut  {d.  E.  Meyer,  *f>.  tH..  and  J.  Skinner,  Cnuiii.  p,  ait), 
BLittheiiiHVafiheeninmofJaeDbaiidhi>">DiM"fimli>p«*llel 
In  the  eniiance  of  Ihe  tribei  under  Jo«i>>  and  In  the  S.  move  ol 
tudah  and  Simeon  (see  Cenesie).  With  the  conquest  of  Zephtlh 
(rrntmed  Homiali,  ludg.  f.  17)  by  thoe  tribes,  compare  not  only 
Jud.h'i  ■ellleinent  (On.  Diviii.,  d.  Skinner  p.  .50),  but  also  Ihit 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  dvi  lo],  and  the  nUied  tndiiion  that  Sinwoa 
muriedaZephaihiieXJubileev  iliv.  ij).  i  Chron.  iv.  Miqq.  men- 
tiani  a  Simeonlle  orcnpntion  of  Ctdw.  or  latlier  Genr,  which  woukl 
bring  thii  tribe  Into  the  diuiict  of  Kadeih   (cf-  Cen.  u.   1  aeq,. 


ic  and  Jacob,  and  with  the  , 
r\  and  Eaait  (Eda«)^it  Ihe  dc 

an  ItraeHte  vfeury  in  ihe  hot 
I.  —^atd  with  tvklem 

of  ihepromiiMl  lam 
n  Kadeth  In 


y  at  the  veiy  t»tt  of  the  proi 

iH  niovenieni  fmni  Kadeth  Into  Judah  (»».« 
F,  H-  P.  Smith,  and  othen;  tee  Eioovs,  Ths)- 
ion,  that  the  liraeliiei  were  defeated  there  by  Am 
■iiirH.  nnldiH  Ihe  detour  by  Edam  and  Moib 

'-•- tribe.  E- of  the  Joed- 

lauily  th«  lepmenf 


n  whence  Jacob  do- 
m),  Hofm.h,  too, 
rthF  Eaodua  [Num. 


L  of  noL  liiu : 


°"?5.  A.'??  ' 


p,^^« 


_..iV«udy  by  E.  MeyV'r.  A«/iro. 
■  006),  pp.  409-4>t  (eipecially  his  crii 
Beniingcr,  Hrbr.  .ticMabfu  (rJOT). 


PP-345  -pi- 

~  '•  Secju'jith  ii.  1,  PhilD,  Ot  Hip.  Ainluml.  »,  and,  for  iuUcr 
detail!  of  the  irtnd  ol  Jewlih  o^nion,  R.  H.  Charles,  Boot  4 
Jiitiltri,  p.  179.  a.,  -  Tut.  ol  lii.  Parriirchi."  0.  «. 

•tudy  e(  Siineoi^  £»>.  At.  col  4sa4-u.    1'     ,,,  ,,)ii- 
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timtm  (ot  SvhEOn)  of  DnRHUI  (d.  iltrr  iiig),  Ei 

cbiomcla',  aabrued  the  moaauic  lilc  bcioie  Ibe  year 
in  the  monisteijF  of  Juidh;  bul  only  mule  bis  proIawH) 
UlR  dale,  iller  be  hwl  removed  witb  Ihe  letl  of  bis  comm 
to  DuibaiD.  He  wu  aulhoc  of  two  bistoriol  vecki  wbk 
pBrticululy  valuable  lot  nonheta  aSiin.  He  compoie 
Hislnna  laUliae  Dundmensii,  eitending  to   the  yeu    1096, 

b  at  Durham  in  the  libiaiy  oF  Biibop  Coiia.  It  is  divided 
bur  book),  wbicb  iue  subdivided  into  dupten;  [he  ordi 
the  nanativp  is  chroDological.  There  arc  two  contiitualloiu, 
uonymoui.  Thefint  uiries  the  biitoiy  [com  1096  to  the  death 
of  RAoulf  Flambard  (1119)1  'he  (econd  eitends  fiom  11 
1144.  A  Cambridge  MS.  contains  a.  [bird  eonlinuatioa  coveting 
the  yean  1141-1154.  About  itifl  Simeon  undertook  to  ■ 
a  Huh™  rejwii  AH^tfim  it  Damrnm.  Thii  begiai  at 
point  where  the  Ecdeiiailiioi  Bislory  of  Bede  ends.  Up  to 
Simeoa  merely  copies  umc  old  Durham  annals,  not  other 
proervcd,  which  are  of  value  for  northern  history;  from  1 
pobt  to  iiiq  be  copies  Florence  of  Worcester  with  cer 
bilerpolaliona.  The  section  dealing  wiEh  the  yean  iiiQ-i 
is,  however^  an  independent  and  practically  contemporani 
lumative.  Simeon  writes,  (or  bis  time,  with  ease  and  per^fcuityj 
but  bis  chief  merit  is  that  of  a  diligent  collector  and  copyist. 

Other  viiiin^  have  beta  attributed  10  his  pea.  but  00  oo  good 
authmily.  Tbeyaie  priated,  alonv  witb  his  undoubted  works,  in  the 
Saiplora  decern  of  Roger  Twyiden   (iSu).     The  motl  imnplele 

Hiode  in  the  wiface  to  his  Srmamii  DumHwujuii  opera,  vol.  1.  pp. 
liv.  B.  (lB6a);by  R.  Piidiin^prKtmij[nnirdnlnbi>C<»Ucibe, 
ail.  pp.  137  sqq.  (GOitiiuien,  iS7>);  andliy  W,  Siubbs  ui  the  intro- 
duction 10  i^ffr  ^  ffflcdn,  vd.  i.  p.]t.  ("  Rolls  "  aeriei).  SuneonV 
works  have  beea  Iranilaled  by  J.  StevenaoD  ia  bis  Ctaadi  Biittriaiu 
^Etigani.  voL  iiL  pan  ii.  [i^.  (H.  W.  C  D.) 

SinOH.  CHARLES  (iTS^-iSje).  Enduh  evangeUcal  divine. 
wai  bora  at  Reading  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
In  i;Si  he  becuue  Jellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  orders,  receiving  the  living  of  Holy  Trimly,  Cambridge, 
In  the  foUowing  year.  He  was  at  first  u  unpopular  that  the 
services  were  frequently  interrupted,  and  he  was  often  uiiulted 
in  Ihe  streets.  Having  lived  down  thii  prejudice,  be  subsequently 
gained  4  very  remarkable  and  lasting  influence  among  the  under- 
graduates  of  the  university.  He  became  a  leader  among  evangelical 
churchmen,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society,  and  acted  as  adviser  to  the  East  India  Company  ui  the 
clioice  of  chaplains  for  India.  His  chief  work  is  a  commentary 
upon  the  whole  Bible,  entitled  Herat  tuniklieae  (London,  tSig- 
iSio).  He  died  on  Ihe  13th  of  November  iSj6.  The  "Simeon 
Trustees  "  were  instituted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
church  patronage  in  the  Interests  ot  evangelical  views. 

See  Mcmaiii  c/  darlti  Simtm.  with  a  gelcclicm  from  his  wrdinn 
and  coireqiandeDce,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Caius  (jrd  ed..  1848)1 
H.  C.  C  Mouk,  Ckarki  Simam  (London.  iBJaJ. 

SlHfiOH.  JOSEPH  JtROMB.  CoitiE  (174^1841),  French 
jurist  and  pohtidan,  was  bom  at  Ala  on  the  joth  of  September 
I74Q'  His  father,  Joseph  Scitius  Simtea  (1717-1788],  bod  been 
professor  ol  law  and  nsyal  secretary  lor  thcpatlemeot  of  Provence. 
J.  J.  Simfan  loUowed  his  father's  profession,  but  he  was  outlawed 
for  his  share  in  the  federalist  movement  in  iTii,  and  only 
returned  to  France  after  the  revolution  of  ThernudOT.    Id  Ibc 

be  took  the  conservative  side.  In  1799,  for  prDlcttLog  agaiott 
the  invasion  of  the  cftamber  by  P.  F.  C.  Augeteau,  he  was  im- 
prisoned until  the  i8th  Brumaire  (qth  November).  In  Ihe 
Tribunate  he  had  an  important  share  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Civil  Code,  being  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state. 
In  180;  he  was  one  of  Ihe  cnmmissknien  sent  to  organiu  the 
new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  was  premier  of  King  Jerome. 
He  served  the  Roloraiion  as  councillor  of  sute  and  in  Ihe 
thamber  of  peers.  In  iSsa  he  was  under-secretary  of  slate 
ioT  joMicc,  wd  in  the  next  year  minisier  of  Ihe  interior  until 
Um  (all  of  Ihe  Richelieu  ministry.     A  baron  of  the  Empire 


and  count  al 

Academy  of 

he  became  presdcnt  of  ihe  Cour  des  Compies.  He  died  in  Puis 

on  the  iglh  of  January  1843  in  his  Qjrd  year. 

His  son,  Josxpa  Balihabak,  Coinv  SwfOH  (l7Sl-lM)> 
entered  the  difilomatic  service  under  itie  Emi^R:.  At  the 
Realoration  he  was  successively  prefect  ol  Var,  Daubs  and  ?tt 
de  Calais.  He  was  dlrector-generai  of  line  arts  in  iSsS,  and  had 
a  great  reputation  as  a  coanoiBseur  and  coUectot. 

SIHSOH  nrUTES,  sr  (j«a-4SQ),  the  Brat  and  most  lamoos 
of  Ihe  Piilar.iicrmils  (Gr.  ffriiXm,  pillar),  was  born  in  N.  Syria. 


After  hi 


y  (or! 


thirty  yean  of  age  he  built  a  piling  six  feet  bigb 
on  which  he  took  up  his  abode.  He  made  new  pillars  higher  and 
bighei,  Ull  after  ten  yean  be  readied  Ihe  height  of  siity  feet. 
On  this  pillar  he  lived  for  thirty  yean  without  ever  descending. 
A  railing  ran  round  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  a  ladder  enabled 
his  disciples  to  take  him  the  necessaries  ol  life.  From  his  pillar 
he  preached  and  exercised  s  great  influence,  converting  numbers 
of  heathen  and  taking  part  b  ecdeaiastical  politics.  The  lacls 
would  seem  incitdibll  were  Ihey  nol  voudied  for  by  T^ieodoret, 
who  knen  him  penonally  (Hiiten'o  rdipoia,  c.  16].  Moreover, 
Simeon  bad  many  imiiaton,  well  authenticated  PiUar-hemua 
being  Diet  witb  liU  the  ifilh  century. 

The  standard  work  on  the  aubjcct  is  Ul  SlyliUl  (189J).  by  H. 
Dclehaye.  the  Bollandia;  for  a  jumraary  tee  the  article  "  ^uleg- 
hpiljge,  in  Hcraog'B  ReaincykiepAdU  (ed.  3).  On  Simeoa  see  Th. 
Neideke's  SiOdits  frum  Eailcm  Hillary  (1801),  p.  Ilo,  and  ll« 
DiUumtry  el  C*njhan  Bu[rapiy  (E.  C.  B.) 

SIHFKBOPOI,  a  tcwn  of  Russia,  capHtl  of  the  govcmmeBl 
of  Taurida,  in  the  S.  of  tbeCrimea,  78  m. by  nUN.E.  of  Sevastopol 
and  Soo  fmm  Moscow.  Pop.  (1S07)  6o,8;6.  It  occupies  so 
admirable  site  on  the  N.  slopes  ol  the  Chatyr^lsgh  Mountains, 
andisdividedintolwoputs— the  European,  well  built  in  stone, 
and  the  Tatar,  with  narrow  and  filthy  iireds  peopled  by  some 
7000  Talan  and  by  Jews.  Although  il  has  grown  since  the  rail- 
way brought  it  into  cnnnenon  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  it 
still  lemainsa  mere  ad aUnistralive  centre.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Inshop 
of  Ihe  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  the  headquarters  of  the  jlh 
Russian  army  corps.  There  are  a  museum  and  monuments  to 
Dolgoruki,  conqueror  of  Ihe  Crimea,  and  10  the  empress  Catherine 
11.(1890).    The  town  is  famous  for  its  fruit. 

In  the  neighbonrhood  stood  the  small  fortress  of  N^oU, 
erected  by  the  ruler  of  Tauiida  souic  hundred  yean  before  Ibc 
Christian  en,  and  it  existed  unlii  the  end  of  llu  jrd  century. 
Alierwards  the  Taiar  setileoienl  ol  Ak-mechet,  which  in  the 
17th  century  wss  the  residence  of  the  chief  mihtary  commandci 
of  the  khan,  had  the  nameal  Sullsn-serai.  In  1736  it  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  Russians,  and  in  1784,  after  the  conquai  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  Russians,  it  received  its  present  name  and 
became  Ihe  capital  ot  Taurida. 

SINU,  a  town  and  district  m  British  India,  in  Ihe  Delhi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  lawn  is  the  summer  residence  of 
the  viceroy  and  sti^  of  the  supreme  government,  and  also  ol 
the  Punjab  govemmenl.  Il  is  j3  m.  by  cart-road  from  Ihc 
railway  station  ol  Kalka,  which  is  1116  m.  from  Calcutta.  A 
metrfr«iuge  railway,  68  m.  long,  was  opened  from  Kalka  Id 
Simla  in  190].  The  population  ui  1901  was  13,960,  but  that 
was  only  the  winter  population,  and  the  summer  census  of  1004 
returned  Ihe  number  of  35,150.  The  sanatorium  ol  Simla 
occupies  a  spur  ol  the  lower  Himalaya,  running  E.  and  W.  for 
about  &  m.  The  tidge  culminates  at  Ihe  E.  in  the  eminence  ol 
Jakko,  in  the  vidnity  of  which  bungalows  are  most  numerous; 
the  viceregal  lodge  stands  on  Obscrvaiory  Hill.  The  E.  of  ibc 
station  is  known  aa  Chola  Simla  and  the  W.  as  Boileauganj. 
The  vluatUin  is  one  ol  gieal  beauly;  and  the  houses,  built 
separately,  Ue  at  elevations  between  6600  and  Sooo  ft.  above 


a-levd.     To 
from  Ihe  i 


s  N., 


heauti 


me  cantonment  of  Jutogh.    The  b 

Sabalhu,  Dagshai  and  Solon  lie  wc 

first  European  house  at  Simla  was  built  in  i8rg.  and  Ihe  place 

waa  first  visited  by  a  governor-general  in  iSii,  if  tifsgradually 


SIMLER— SIMMS 


become  the  pnriunnil  beadqntrten  et  amy  ol  Ibe  oScul 
oubLohmentL  During  the  tttsori  SimU  ii  the  focu*  of  IndUr 
locieiy;  uid  vicciegal  and  other  belli,  ud  entenuiuiienU  o 
e  ftequeni.    Simla  ii  the  heedqiunn*  o 


torps, 


ind  then 


is  the  United  Service  Ini 
with  a  tubtidy  Irom  governmeoi.  The  two  chief 
institutioBi  *K  the  Ripon  ud  Walker  hoipiiali.  Th 
(beatct,  cvnceri  room  ud  aumeroui  churchei.  Educalional 
iulitutioiu  include  Bshop  Cotton's  Khool  loc  boyi,  the  Mayo 
induitnal  Khool  lor  giili.  Kveral  aided  schools  foi  Europon 
boys  and  girll,  aad  two  Anglo-vernacular  ichoob  for  anliva. 
The  Lawrence  military  asylums  are  at  Sanawir,  near  Kiuuli. 

The  DlSTUci  or  Siuu  has  an  area  of  loi  sq,  m,,  end  had 
1  population  in  1901  of  40,jji.    The  mountains  of  Simla  and  the 

central  chain  of  the  £.  Himalaya,  llwy  descend  in  a  gradual 
series  from  the  main  chain  to  the  general  level  of  the  Punjab 
plain,  forming  a  tranivene  S.W.  Bpur  between  the  great  baiins 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  S.  and  E.  of  Simla  the  hlUs 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Ihc  Tons  centre  in  the  titeat  peak  of 
Chor,  ii,»S]  It.  above  Ka-level.  Throughout  all  the  hills 
forests  of  tleodar  abound,  while  rhododendrons  dothe  the  slopes 
up  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  tnow.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Sullc).  Pabat.  Ciii.  Gamhhar  and  Sarsa. 

The  acquuiLloD  of  the  patches  of  lenitory  forming  the  diUrici 
data  from  varioui  limes  lubsequcnl  to  the  dole  oT  the  Gurkha 
War  in  iSt6,  which  left  the  British  in  possession  of  the  whole 
tract  of  hill-country  from  the  Gofia  to  the  Sutlej.  Kutnaon 
and  Dehra  Dun  wen  annciMl  to  the  British  dominions;  but 
Ihe  rest,  with  Ibe  eiception  of  a  few  localitic*  retained  aamiLilaiy 
posts  and  a  portion  lold  to  the  raja  of  Patiala,  wu  restored  to 
the  hill  rajis,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested  by  the  Curkhai. 
Girhwal  stale  became  attached  to  the  Nonh-Wesiem  Provinces; 
but  the  remaining  prindpalities  rank  among  the  dependencies 
of  the  Punjab,  and  arc  known  coUcclively  u  the  Simla  Hill 

of  Simla,  subordinate  to  the  commiMioner  at  Umballa.  The 
chl?f  of  the  Simla  Hill  Suic*— which  number  iS  in  aU— are 
Juhbal,  Baihahr,  Keonlbal,  Baghal,  Bihispur  aod  Hindur. 

aiMLEH,  JOSIAB  (is3o-iS7«).  author  of  the  6nl  book  relating 
solely  to  the  Alps,  was  tbe  ton  of  Ihe  fotiDer  prior  of  the  Ciiierdan 
convent  of  Kappel  (Canton  ol  Zurich],  and  was  bom  at  Kappel, 
where  his  father  was  Ihe  PmtesUnI  paitor  and  schoolmailer 
till  his  death  in  1557-  In  1544  Simkr  went  to  Zurich  to  continue 
his  cduation  under  his  godlatber,  Ihe  celetnated  refonnEr. 
Keinnch  Bullinger.  After  having  completed  his  iliidics  at 
Basel  and  Struburg,  he  relumed  to  ZUrich,  and  acted  u  a  pastor 


In 


ESS'    ' 


of  New  Testament 
r  j6o  became  professor  of  theology.  In  1550  he  had  his  finl 
attack  of  gout,  a  complaint  which  finally  killed  him.  In  1555 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  Conrad  Goner's  £|Htome  of  hta 
Biblitlkcca  minertaUi  (a  list  of  aU  authors  who  bad  wrillen 
in  Creek,  Latin  01  Hebrew),  in  1574  a  new  edition  of  tbe  BMit- 
(tecs  itself,  and  in  i;7j  an  annotiied  ediiioo  of  the  .4iitei»iu 
Ilintnty.  About  1551  be  conceived  the  idea  of  making  his 
native  land  heller  known  by  tranilating  into  Ltlin  pans  of 
Ihe  great  CitrDiiit  of  JohannSiumpi,  Wtlh  this  view  he  collected 
malecial),  and  in  1574  published  a  ipecinien  of  his  intended 
work  ilk  the  shape  of  a  monograph  on  the  Canton  of  the  Valais. 
He  published  in  the  same  volume  a  general  description  of  the 
Alps,  as  the  Introduction  to  his  projecled  work  on  Ihe  •evttal 
Swiss  Cantons.  In  this  treatise,  enlillcd  Dt  Mfilnu  am- 
I,  he  collected  all  that  the  daBical  authors  " 


e  Alps,  I 


d  fnn 


comspondenta.  This  CemiiieaMriiii  is  the  fir 
work  exclusively  devoted  to  tbe  Alps,  and  (uois  up  the  knowledge 
of  that  region  possessed  in  the  tfiih  century.  It  was  republished 
by  the  Elievirt  at  Leiden  in  i6}j,  and  again  at  ZUrich  in  17]!. 
whQe  an  elaborate  annotated  edition  (prepared  by  Mr  Coolidgel, 


Grenoble  Is  i(D4.    ABMbec  tngment  of  U>  viM  plan  wu  Ihe 

work  entitled  Di  Hdwiirmm  rtpaUita,  which  appeared  at 
Zurich  in  1576,  just  before  bis  death.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  authority  on  Swiss  const ilutional  mailers  up  to  1708. 

S«  live,  by  C.  von  Wy»  (Zilrich,  1855),  and  in  Mr  toolidge's 
book,  pp.  olvU.-dviU.  (W.  A.  B.  C.} 

.  EDWARD  BHBRSOW  {iBs*-  ■  ),  American 
bom  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  iilh  ef 
151.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1874, 
pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  fioulanger  in  Paris,  where  be 
medal.    He  was  awarded  the  priie  by  the  Mtukkipal 


the  Waldorf-Astoria  holel  in  N 
Congins,  Washington,  and  tbe  Capi 
He  was  one  of  the  original  men: 


which 

^int  Paul,  Minnesota, 
if  the  Ten  Ameiion 


SIMMS.  VILUAM  GIUIORK  (tSo«-i8jo),  American  poet, 
lovelist  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Cbarleilon,  S.C.,  00  the 
17th  of  April  1806  of  Scoto-Irish  descent.  His  niDIher  died 
luring  his  infancy,  and  his  father  having  failed  In  buiinea 
ind  joined  Coffee's  Indian  fighters,  young  Simms  wu  brought 
jp  by  his  grandEnoEher.  He  was  de^  in  a  drug  store  for  some 
tears,  ud  afterwards  studied  law,  the  bar  of  Charleston  admitting 
837,  but  he  soon  abandoned  his  profeiaioo 


fori 


Lt  the  age  of  eight  t 


he  produced  a  Uimaly  m  Gen.  Chatlu  CelaaaHM 

Piiutnty  {Charleston,  lEij).  Two  years  later,  in  1S17,  Lyrical 
ondOUier  /'Kniiand  £arJy  Ziryi  appeared ;  and  In  i8)S  he  began 
journalism,  editing  and  partly  owning  Ihe  Cilj  CoseBe.  The 
enterprise  failed,  and  Ihe  editor  devoted  his  attention  entirely 
to  letters,  and  in  rapid  succession  published  Tht  Viiun  e] 
Carta,  Cain,  and  alker  Potml  (1819),  Tht  Trlcilar,  ar  Tint 
Days  of  Bltad  in  Paris  CiBjo),  and  his  strongest  poem,  AlaianHl, 
a  story  of  tbe  sea  (1S31),  .4eafaiilii  eslablishcd  his  fame  aa  an 
author,  and  Uarlin  Faber,  the  Story  0/  a  Crimiwa.  was  warmly 
received.  During  the  American  Civil  War  Simms  ea^used 
the  side  bf  the  Secessionists  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  uffered 
damage  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  troops  when  they  entered 
"'  irleslon.  He  served  in  the  stale  House  of  Representatives 
1844-1846,  and  the  university  of  Alabama  conferred  on  bim 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  at  Charleston  on  tbe  nth  of 
June  1870. 

loned  above.  Sliniiu  nablubed  tW 


Wll^n   edited   w 


K1M7).     Simms  wu  also 


;S| 


fuUy  ascribed  to  ShaVeiprare,  with 


12+ 


I*  CuvJiMi  (New 


'(1  voli'lje."  or" 
ihy  (BoiiDn,  iB9>),  by 
Lia  of  l/u  SrparaU 


SIMNEL,  LAMBERT— SIMON,  SIR  J. 

Dl  tn  the  bmuthold  of  Sir  Thooui  LovcH. 


StMHBI.  UMBBHT  (B.  U]:-i534>-  Engliih  impoUoi,  was 
probably  the  ion  of  I  truksmu  at  Oilord.  Uc  was  about  lea 
yean  old  la  14^7,  and  wat  described  aa  a  handumc  youth  ol 
iDtelli«rnce  and  good  maniiHa.  In  uSt,  tbe  year  following 
Ibe  aceeuioa  of  Heniy  VII,,  lumours  vin  diueminated  by  the 
adberenli  of  the  Yorkiil  dynasty  Ihat  the  (wo  khu  of  Edward 
IV.,  who  bad  been  muideled  in  the  Tono  of  London,  were  still 
alive.  A  young  Oxford  prie^,  Richard  Symooda  by  Dame, 
conceived  tlic  project  of  putting  forward  the  boy  Simnel  to 
impeiunate  one  ol  thcK  piincei  as  a  claimant  foi  the  crown, 
with  the  idea  of  thereby  procuring  for  lunaelf  the  —■-■■-'—-- 


iry.    He! 


I  about 


,e  youth  In 


is  pretended  turth^ 
4  report  tiaving  gained  currency  that  tbe  young  earl  of  Warnnck, 
■oD  ol  Edward  IV. 'a  biolbei  George,  dujie  ol  Claience,  had  died 
in  the  Tower,  Symondt  dedded  that  tbe  impenoDDtbo  of  Ibis 
latto  prince  would  be  a  more  easily  ocdible  deception-  It 
B  probable  that  Symonda  acted  throu^ut  with  tbe  connivance 
of  the  Yorkiit  leaden,  and  especially  of  Joha  dc  la  Pole,  eail 
olLincobi.  hinuell  a  nephew  of  Edward  IV,.  »ho  had  been  named 
belt  to  the  ciQwn  by  Richard  lU.  The  Yorkists  had  many 
ndberents  in  Ireland,  and  tbithET  Lambert  Simnel  was  taken 
by  Syraonds  early  in  1437;  and,  gaining  the  support  of  tbe 
earl  of  Kildare,  tbe  archbishop  of  Dubliii,  the  lord  chonccllot 
and  a  powerful  following,  who  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  can- 
vinccd  that  tbe  boy  wis  Ibc  earl  of  Warwick  escaped  fiom  tbe 
Towel,  Simtwl  was  crowned  as  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  cathedral 
In  Dublin  on  tbe  i^tb  ol  May  ia&j.  Messages  asking  for  help 
were  sent  to  Uargaiet,  duchess  of  fiurgundy,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.,  to  Sir  Thomas  Broughton  and  other  Yorkist  leaders 

On  tbe  and  of  February  14S]  Henry  VU.  held  a  council  at 
Sheen  to  concert  measure!  lor  dealing  with  the  conspiracy. 
Elilabelb  WoodvUle,  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  was  Imprisoned  in 
the  convent  of  Bennondiey;  and  tbe  real  earl  of  Warwick 

London.  But  although  Lincoln  ia  said  to  have  conversed  with 
Warwick  on  this  occasion,  he  Bed  abroad  immediately  alter  tbe 
council  at  Sheen,  where  he  waa  present.  In  Flanden,  Lincoln 
]oined  Lord  LovelJ,  who  had  headed  an  unsuccessful  Yorkist 
rising  in  i^M, and  in  May  148;  the  two  lords  proceeded  toLublin, 
where  they  landed  a  few  days  before  tbe  coronation  nf  Lambert 
Simnel.  They  were  accompanied  by  1000  CcRnlD  soldiers 
under  Uarlin  Schwartz,  procured  by  Margaret  of  Buigundy 
to  lupport  the  cnleiprise.  Margaret  having  recognized  Simnel 
ns  ber  nephew.  This  force,  togetherwith  some  ill-armed  Irish 
levies  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitagcrald,  kndcd  in  Lancashire 
on  tbe  4th  ol  June.  King  Heniy  was  at  Coventry  when  the  news 
of  the  lauding  reacbed  him,  and  immediately  marched  to 
Nottingham,  wbete  his  army  was  strengthened  by  tbe  addition 
of  6000  men.  Tbe  invaders  met  with  bitle  encouragement 
from  the  populace,  wbo  were  not  welt  disposed  towards  a  monarch 
whom  it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  them  by  Ibe  aid  of  Irish 
and  Cennan  mercenariea.  Making  for  the  fortres;  of  Newark, 
Lincoln  and  Sir  Thomas  Brooghton.  at  tbe  head  of  their  motley 
forces,  and  accompanied  by  Simnel,  attacked  tbe  royal  army 
near  Ibc  village  ol  Stoke-on-Trent  on  tbe  16th  of  June  1487. 
After  a  fierce  and  stubborn  struggle  in  which  tbe  Germans 
behaved  with  great  valour,  Ibe  Royalists  were  completely 
victorious,  though  they  left  xoo  men  on  the  field;  Lincoln, 
Scbwaru  and  Fitigerald  with  4000  ol  their  followeis  were  killed, 
and  Lovcll  and  Bnughton  diiappored  never  10  be  beard  of 
(gain.  The  priest  Symonda,  and  Simnel  were  taken  prisoners. 
Tbe  former  was  consgned  to  a  dungeon  lor  the  rest  of  his  life; 
but  Henry  Vn.,  recognizing  tbat  Ibe  youthful  pretender  had 
been  a  tool  in  the  handa  ol  others  and  was  in  himself  harmless, 
pardoned  Lvnbert  Simnel  and  took  him  into  bis  own  service 
in  tbe  menial  capacity  of  tcuUion.  He  was  Uter  promoted 
to  be  toyal  falconer  and  is  said  to  have  altenwda  become  1 


is  unknown,  but  he  is  know 
beyear  ISJ4. 

• -a  Farliamau.  V/.:rriBcaBKon.HiitBryofHaoVU, 
ly  J.  R.  Lumby  (Cambridge,  iMl] ;  Richard  Bacwell, 


h.,  London,  l«5l-lS6,): 
,..  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Cone 
r  till  TuioTi  (1S93).  For  I 
ilucT,  trr  Polydaie  Vcnil, 


idon.  I9a6};> 


CR.  J,  M-) 

IIMDCITIA.'  THEOPHTLACT,  Byzantine  historian.  ■  native 
of  Egypt,  Bourished  at  Constantinople  during  tbe  reign  oi 
Heradius  (£10-640),  under  whom  he  held  the  office  ot  imperial 
secretary.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  history,  in 
eight  books,  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (sSi-fiol). 
for  which  period  he  is  the  best  and  oldest  authority.  The  work 
describes  the  wars  with  the  Penisns,  Ibe  Avars  and  Slavs,  and 


diflus. 
(Gibbon),  I 


I  his  general  Irus 

worth 

aes! 

is  admitted,     Tbe 

lins  an  introduction  in 

the 

form  ol  a  dlalogut 

ry  and  Philosophy. 

Fho 

lUS 

cod.  65)  while  admit- 

i6og;  best  edition 


•w.i.  I84>l^»xl 

eJ  iT/SciKIdnS' 
tM  Cratci  (1S7I) 
y  Copernicus  («■ 

rbynMiniiclienLilrT^at  (1897)- 
•99),  English  medallist  anJ 
in  1(11.     He  was  originallv 

ded  to  Sweden,  where  he  was 
1  whose  train  he  travelled  w 
ifore  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
medals  and  portraits  modelled 
sllh  be  executed  many  medals 


obscurity  in  i6g9.    Amonj 

Lauderdale  and  the  ist  e 
Albemarle,  and  many  oil 

Abraham  Simon  and  chised  by  his  brother  Thomas  Simon  ( 

SIMON.  SIR  JOHN  (igi6-i«a4l,  English  surgeon  and  san 

reformer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of  October  1816. 

of  tbe  London  Stock  Eichatige.  Both  his  grandlathers 
French  emigrants,  who  carried  an  business  in  London  and  1 
respectively.    His  father  died  at  almost  ninety-dgfat,  ant 
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SIMON,  J..  F. 
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CoUege  Hmpilal  ior  Mvcii 
he  wu  ■ppointcd  surgeon  1 
Khool.  Si  Thomu'i,  when 

great  puiiuii*— Ihe  caretc 


ind  wu  aniitanl  luiEton  te  Kiog'i 

id  LecluiFT  on  pathology  at  his  old 
wilh  progressive  changes,  he  con- 
His  liEe  was  divided  betirecn  twc 


irobleo' 


d  the  a 


refocm.  In  the  spring  o[  1S44  he  gained  (he  fiisi  Asilcy  Coop 
piiie  by  a  physiological  euiy  on  the  thymus  gland,  and  i: 
foUowing  year  was  elected  alellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  . 
1847  be  gave  his  Arsl  leclun  at  Si  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  11 
"Aims  and  Philosophic  Method  ol  Pathological  Research 
er  by  lectures  00  gener: 
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dviliicci  wotld.  It  la  JBiposiible 
Sit  John  Simon's  work, or  the  imp. 
lurtbeiance  ol  the  public  health  a 
and  in  inculcating  ngbt  methods  of  medical  governmi 
1B7B,  after  filling  other  offices  in  Ihe  Royal  College  of  Surgcont, 
he  became  in  president,  and  in  18S7  was  created  K.C.B.  It  was 
largely  due  (0  his  advocacy  that  the  new  St  Thomas's  Hospital 
was  rebiiilt  on  its  presenl  lite  alter  ll  was  compelled  10  leave 
Its  old  babliation  near  London  Bridge.  Aa  a  surgeon,  Simon's 
work  came  second  to  his  interest  in  aanilary  science,  but  he 
claimed  priority  over  Cock  in  ihe  operation  of  perineal  puncture 
ol  (be  urelhrk  in  cases  of  cctenlion  from  atncture.  He  died 
on  Ihe  Jjid  of  July  190^.  (W.  M*cC). 

EINOH,  JULB3  PIUHCOIS  (1S14-1S9S),  French     ' 


17lh  of  Dca 


i»!4.  Hii  filberwM  a  linen-draper  from  Lorraine,  who  abjured 
t'totestantilm  before  his  second  marriage,  of  which  Jules  Simon 
was  Ibe  sob,  with  a  Catholic  Breton.  The  family  name  wai 
Suisse,  which  Simon  dropped  in  favour  of  his  third  picnomen. 
By  dint  of  considerable  sacrifice  he  was  able  to  attend  a  seminary 
at  Vsnnes,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  mbei  in  a  school  before, 
in  iB]],  he  became  a  student  at  the  £cole  Normale  in  Paris. 
There  he  came  in  eonUcl  wilh  Viclor  Cousin,  who  lent  him 
to  CaeD  And  thsi  to  Venailles  to  teach  philosophy.  He  helped 
Cousin,  without  receiving  any  recognition,  in  his  Irantltlions 
from  Plato,  and  in  iSjq  became  fail  deputy  in  the  cbair  of 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  wilh  the  meagre  salary  of  8j  francs 

per  month.    He  also  lectured  on  Ihe  ' '  '     '  " "■ 

Ihe  Ecole  Normale.     At  Ibis  period 
Milebranche  (i  vols.,  1B41),    '  " 
-       nauld  (1843), 


philosophy 
e  edited  the  works  of 
(ifl42),Bo>suel(i84a) 
[S44-184S  appeared  the  " 


tegular  contributor  to  the  Xenu  ia  dtux  manJa,  and  in  1B4;, 

with  Amtd*e  Jacques  and  E "      " 

dt  ftiutr,  with  the  intention  1 
but  be  retired  when  Jacques 
advocating  the  principles  of  coUcctivIsin,  wltb  which  he  was  al 
no  time  in  sympathy.  In  1848  he  reptcscnted  the  CAtes-dn- 
Nord  in  the  Naiiooal  Assembly,  and  neit  year  entered  the 
Council  ol  Slate,  but  was  retired  on  account  of  his  republican 
opinions.  His  refusal  10  take  the  oath  of  alle^ance  to  the  govern- 
ment  ot  Louis  Napoleon  alter  Ihe  cmf  i'Uat  was  followed  by 
bis  dismissal  from  his  professorship,  and  be  devoted  himself  lo 
philosophical  »nd  political  writinga  of  a  popular  order.  Le 
Demit  (1S53),  which  was  Iranslalcd  into  modem  Greek  and 
Swedish,  was  (oUowed  by  U  Rtlititn  wUur^e  (1856,  Eng, 
t»DS.,  1887),  la  LiitrUdtiimiaena  (1857),  La  LdtaU  folUiqm 


(iSsq),  La  Liiait  titih  (iS»),  LOntriitt  (i8«i),  V&'li 
(iM4),Z<rrflMfl[iBe6),i'Oi(mwrft*HiIoi.j(i86j)andothera. 
In  1&63  he  was  relumed  lo  the  Corps  Ltpslatil  lor  Ihe  Blh 
circonscripUon  of  the  Seine,  and  supported  "  les  Cinq  "  in  their 
opposition  to  the  government.  He  became  minister  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  government  of  National  Defeoce  on  the  sth  ol 
September  iSjo.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  January 
1871  he  was  sent  down  lo  Bonleaui  to  prevent  the  resistance 
of  Gtmbctta  to  the  peace.  But  at  Bordeaux  Cambelta,  who  had 
issued  a  pioclamalion  eiduding  from  the  elections  ofliciats 
under  the  Empire,  was  all  powerful.    He  affected  Lo  dispute 

Meanwhile  Simon  had  found  meuia  of  communicalion  with 
Paris,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  was  iciofoiced  by  Eugene 
PcUelan,  E.  Acago  and  Carnier-Pagis.  Gambelta  resigned, 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  though  nominally  given  Id 
Arago  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  personal  issue,  was  really 
in  Simon's  hands.  Defeated  in  Ihe  department  of  the  Seine,  ha 
sal  for  the  Mame  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  returned  the 
porlfolioolEducationblbefiislcablnelofM.ThlEis's  presidency. 
He  advocated  free  primary  education  yet  sought  to  coDciliate 
Ihe  clergy  by  all  the  means  in  his  power;  but  no  concessions 
removed  the  hostility  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  who  presided  over 
Ihe  commission  appointed  lo  consider  his  dnit  of  an  elementary 
education  bill.  The  relorma  he  was  tctutlly  able  lo  cany  out 
were  concerned  with  secondary  education.  He  encouraged  Iha 
study  of  living  languages,  and  limited  the  attention  given  to 
the  making  ol  Latin  vciae;  he  also  encouraged  independent 
methods  at  tbe  Ccole  Nonnale,  and  set  up  a  Khool  at  Roma 
where  memben  of  the  French  schod  of  Athens  ibould  spend 
some  time.  He  reUined  oC.cc  until  a  week  before  the  fall  of 
Thiers  in  1873.  He  was  regarded  by  Ihe  monarchical  right  u 
one  of  the  moat  dangerous  obstacles  ia  the  way  of  ■  rcaloration, 
which  he  did  as  much  as  any  man  [eicept  perhaps  Ihe  comle  de 
Chambord  himself)  lo  prevent,  but  by  Ihe  ejitteme  left  he  was 
distrusted  for  his  moderate  views,  and  Cambetta  never  forgave 
hi*  victory  at  Bordeaux,  In  187s  he  became  ■  member  of  tha 
""       '    ■      ■     ly  snd  a  lilesenaloc.and  lni876,on  r 


n  ot  M.  Dufau 


He 


replaced  anti-republican  functiohaiiei 
republicans,  and  held  his  own  until  the  3rd  of  May  1877,  when 
he  adopted  a  motion  carried  by  s  Istge  msjoiity  in  the  Chamber 
inviting  the  cabinet  to  use  all  means  tor  the  repiejsion  of  clerical 
agitation.  Hisdericalencmies  then  induced  UaiihilMacMahon 
to  lake,  advantage  of  a  vole  on  the  press  law  carried  in  Jules 
Simon's  absence  from  Ihe  Chamber  to  write  him  a  letter  regret  ling 
that  he  no  longer  preserved  bis  InQuence  m  the  Chamber,  and 
thus  practically  demanding  his  rcugnation.    His  reagnalion 


Esisted  by  an  appeal  to 


Mai,"  which  he  might  hav 

proved  bis  ruin,  and  he  never  again  ncia  omce.  ne  jusiinea  nis 
action  by  his  fesi  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  a  coup  iTilal 
on  the  pott  of  the  matabal.  Tbe  rejection  (188a)  of  article  7 
of  Ferry's  Education  Act,  by  which  Ibe  profession  ot  teaching 
would  have  been  forbidden  to  members  of  non-anlhoiiied 
congregations,  was  due  to  his  intervention.'  He  was  in  fact  the 
chief  of  the  l^t  centre  opposed  to  the  radicalism  of  Jules  Gitvy 
and  Gambelta.  He  was  diitctot  of  tbe  Caaleii  from  1B79  to 
iE8i,aDdhiainBuenceinlhecountiyamDngmodeiite  repuUican* 
was  retained  by  his  articles  in  the  Uaiin  from  1881  onwarda, 
in  the  Jemrnal  da  Dikaii,  which  he  joined  In  1886,  and  in  Ihe 
Tim  ft  from  1890. 

He  left  accounts  of  some  of  the  events  Id  which  he  had  paniduted 
In  Soaniri  du  4  upUMht  (1874),  U  OnKtnniuiil  ii  V.  rtirr] 
(a  vols.,  187B),  in  Ufmmru  iti  oulm  [1M0),  Novkkui  mtmrim  in 
aulrei  (1S9O  and  La  Dcmiiri  mtuwirn  ibi  axlrrl  (iS^r).  while  his 
■kcich  of  Viiltir  CtaiiH  (1887)  was  a  lurthet  CDntnbulion  H  eoa- 
temporary  hulocy.  For  his  penoaal  hiitocy  Ihe  Frnmrt  mtmami 
(loooj  and  £1  ^  ^  M  homli  (loOT),  eijiied  by  Mb  ton  CuBave 
Simon,  may  be  supplemenud  by  UoD  S6cli«'s  Fl«rn  trtuntna. 
Jala  Simai,  u  ni.  n  mri  (new  ed.,  |8^).  *nd  O.  Ploot,  Jtln 
Simott:  nnlia  Uilirini  .  .  .  litaj);  alv  by  many  nfemcei  10 
periodical  literaiuie  ifnd  collected  essays  in  Hu^  P.  Thient'i  Ciadi 
iiilitfn'fkijiit  ii  la  lia.  fnuif.  it  iSoo  i  IffoS  liVj).  1 
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smOR  MAOOS  ("Sin 
vizard),  a  cturaclct  i>hu  appcm  m  tnc  r 
■In  in  ihe  worlu  o(  Ihc  CbriiLun  Fathcn. 
be  B  portrayed  as  a  rim™.,  un-i-rpr  in  <u.i 
ConiTrtcd  la  Chriil! 


SIMON  MAGUS 

ml 

ihe  iHiiiKiiiy  ol  Ji»ii 
ponuftcal*  of  GrlEory 


nida: 


•hich  Ibc  prcMnl  writ 
(■)ihai     ■■        ■ 


.a  been  Ictl 
he  original  Sii 


:li;  (j)  th»l  Itom  veiy  ear!/ 

»iih  aoMhei  Simon;  (j)  thai  tht  .^w 
meicly  a.  dittonion  ol  Si  Paul  is  abuuiL 

1  wilt  luffiee 

„ :  Ihll  l^mo 

'.    The  fim  miuiori 


that  Simon  Magus  i 


ibetlcrry  of  Ai 

jl^^  older  tlun  diriiiianiTv.' 

maclcian  who  lud  (ur  i  Ion  lime  anuHO  int  peopir  01  sanui 
viin  hii  torceriet  (T.  11).  Ttiit  penon  uve  himieif  oul  lolic"»un 
treat  one,"  bul  Ibr  poaobr  voice  deintd  hii  cLiimi  liy  M>ir 
un  i9  thai  po>et  ol  God  vhicb  ii  caned  Ureal."  Such  a 
'  (he  people  cannot  lie  inugiiwd  in  Judaea,  bul  Samaria  vai 
len  llun  Judaea  is  the  inlluence  of  Creek  ideat.    RiMdertol 

TotGod 


K;;c"a!;;i. 


ilf-phifoQophical  arid  ba1f'Oi>iholi)i:iral 

"   ic»«no(Cud"anuUijn<;jI.icd 

There  '    " 


n  and  alu . 


«tl     li  was  throw h  iheje  p"»cf 
thuughl  wa»  ifameu,  which  KrvnJ 


cr,cfpua^ 


ha  power  ".35  ipoili  by  xir^'Lini,  and 

^piniles,  to  enslile  htin  la  ronfit  the  (ifl 

anded  hit  nime  lot  nn  tbrouiih  Ihc  UK 

'-   <.u.hu»e%er.al>ipiii.'dCbiBlian, 

:  rebuke  of  l'ei»     The  la>t  Ihal 

^ „..„,._ .^ aty  loihe  ApotiieiiDpray  rbrblm. 

Hiiterof  ArlM  known  anylhiiiE  of  hit  Hibirqaenladveiilurc*, 
_  .,.,t,.,  ttnainly  hive  been  eipKied  logiteiuine  huit  ol  ihem. 

There  b  no  leaun  for  ideriifying  ihr  Simoa  Uag,m  of  Atli  Kith 
the  Simon,  alio  a  maiiciin.  who  wai  3  friend  of  Frhi.  andemplujed 
by  him  10  tempt  Druiilla  away  fnnn  her  hufbanU  Ajinit.  ihc  kinf 
oltheEmeiL   TheJ 


of  the  Holy  ChoM,  hai  br.. 
ol  the  word  "simony"  If-u). 

we  hear  ol  him  i»  1U«  humble 
Had  the  writer  of  ArlM  knowD . 
he  miihltcnainly  hive  been  < 


j|  powers    But  the  Simon  ol  jotephus 


to  magical  powers    But  the  Simon  ol  Jowphut  Mw.  u.  7,  f  II 

The  Apoitolic  Faiher>  lay  noiliing  aboul  Simon  Mjbih,  bul 

TL.  "'  ?<^w'(/''^ien  in  A.D.'  I3»  or  lyi.  he  lelli  ut  that  one. 
''^  Simon,  a  Samaritan,  [mm  a  village  called  Ciita  or  Cittae 
(ve  Bitcy.  Bibl-  iv.  col.  4S^}-  peifonned  wch  miracle*  by  macie 

aaa  god  and  honoured  with  a  elatue  "  in  the  ni-er  Tiber,  beivecn 

lay,  "  and  a  lew  aiuone  the  other  nations.  ackAowlrd^e  and  adore 
him  at  Ihe  fint  Cod.    Aod  one  Helen,  who  wenl  about  with  him 

vat  the  fint  thought  thai  wat  brouehl  into  being  by  him  "  (AikI  i, 

of  Ibe  lead  ol  maeic  performed  by  Menander.  another  Samaniin 
and  a  diiciple  ol  Simon'*,  who  penuaded  hit  follo^Acn  thai  ihcy 
wotlM   never  die.     Alter   MenanSer  Juilln  proccedt   10  tneal.  ol 

Magu*.  oTMemder  »nd   ol*  Marckm?"  he  ali^  wT^iSl   called 

philtMopben.  He  had  him»ll  comnned  a  treaiiae  a£ain»i  ail  the 
heietles  Ihat  there  had  been,  whkli  be  wai  willing  to  prevrnt  to 
■he  Impeiial  family  (Ape/.  L  j6.  i-S).     At  Ju«iii  wa«  himteir  a 

brgely   in    hi*   e"—         l.-'«-.ll.»nl.>    *-*    fin.l    h:.H    r^^^rtina    Irt   ^iwnnn 

4itJ  Menander 


.. r  paauge  of  the  aame  Api^oiy.  w 

RpealtthalintheroyalcilyolKome.  intbe  timeoTCIaudiui 
Simon  u  atlonished  "  the  holy  Senate  "  and  ihe  Roman 

L  S6).  iridJh  Juni?^"-*-*-  "   -  "■—  "■*''   '''"'" 
Apaitp  alto  thcr?   it  I 


limidf  to  bavT  "  de^ed  the  imf 


{Apol.  ii.  IS.  1'-    In  the  iJiotopie  int  e-  ch.  IM)  he  p^dei  himiell 
on  the  independence  and  love  ol  tnith  which  he  had  ditplayed  in 


they  aHeri  to  be  Cod.  above  all  rule  and  aulhority  and  pew«  " 

Sucf  it'ihe  leitimony  ol  luitin;  what  it  it  worth?  In  is;4. 
during  the  poni.lWatt  ol^Gtecory  Xtll..  a  tione  wai  due  up  in  the 
islancTol  Ihe  Tiber  lieaHng  llie  inscription—  -'  Semoni  lango  Deo 

led  many  10  lutpccl  thai  Juttin  Martyr  hat  tonwhow  been  hoaxed. 
The  ilone  is  not  ihe  only  one  of  iit  lund.  and  it  it  a  lerimii  charge 

a*  lU? 'SuT  Ju^lin'Martyr'!^  dttiSedl'y  weak ^n^h*iia^,"a'nd 
it  I*  not  anreaionahle  to  iuppote  Ihal  he  may  h*\t  conluied  ihe 
Simon  ol  Am  with  a  heretical  leader  of  the  tame  name  who  b\ed 

had  a  great  reputaiion  for  magic.    A  lull  century  mutt  ha^-e  elapsed 

earlienl  dale  podible  (which  it  the  one  that  we  haw  adopted!  lor 
the  eompiniliun  ul  Iintin  Martyr't  FirU  Aptlaty.  Thai  work  i* 
I'^nedlnSihmicifelaiidoiheittaabaut  A.D.  isi.  Juttin  Min^r 
cuuUI  not  naxG  lieen  mistaken  at  to  the  laci  ihai  the  bulk  ol  hit 
euunlrymen  iLere  fulhiwert  ol  a   religiuut  leader  named  Simon. 

lempurary  of  M*  owil    But  having  a  mind  void  ol  hitiorical  ur- 
apti'iin  it  Idenliiied  Ihii  Simon  wiih  Simon  Magui. 
\\-hen  aare  Ihu  idenlihcation  hat  been  made  by  Juiiin.  it  wv 

lion  10  trace  all  hereby  10  one  who  had  been  rondcmncd  by  Pcier 
wj«  inr>  Mrong  fur  Ihe  Falheri,^  Dr  Geoige  Salmon  brought  Itghi 
inio  darkno^  by  di^ringui^mg  between  Simon  of  Ciila  and  the 

icn-oi^eil  i»  the  consequence  that  all  Ihai  is  lold  about  Helen  leleri 

W'lih  Hegeuppu*.  who  wrote  during  the  epitcopale  of  Eleuthena 
f  A  D.  176-ilLvl'  at  with  Jutiin.  Simon  heads  ibe  liti  ol        ^^ 

MjgU'. .'indeed,  Iheewueiil  plainly  euhidei  11  (Eui. HE.        **'~ 

During  Ihe  time  efiisropaie  Trenaeu*  wi*  appunied  bishop  ol 
Lyon*.    [nhi*work.4( '  "- -   1— 1— .l.c_. 


ghjiiKed  l>y  m. 


otheriuIMOb«>lhelloI)  Spirit.  1-le  vas indeed  the hivhul  pOKfr.  ihe 
Father,  who  is  above  all.  but  heconhenred  tube  railed  by  whatever 

of  alt  ihinga,  by  whom  in  ihe  Itcguining  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  makingangeltamlaKh-angeli^    For  that  this  Thoufhi   il»s.i). 

trended  to  Iciwer  nciuni,  and  nnetated  the  angelic  nowen  by  whom 
thi*  wurld  w»  nnHle.  But  after  the  had  done  so  the  wai  itclainrd 
by  them  through  ill-will,  since  they  did  nut  wisA  10  be  thought  the 
oiippring  ol  any  other  lieine.  For.  a>  for  himsell,  Ihey  knew  nothing 
It  all  about  him.    But  hitThnughi  had  been  detained  by  theanitclu 


""  'ir*""!! 


while  the  paued  from  body  lo  body,  and  ci 

perpetual  indignity,  <he  had  at  Ihe  lavl  been  pro 

Se  wai  "  ihe"  otl  sheep."    Wlierefure  he  hW 

her  from  hee  bond*,  and  to  cofller  lalvaiion 

knowkitg*  ol  himwH.'   For  »  lb*  angeli  wei 

world,  awing  to  their  indit'idval  Ivtt  for  rule,  oe  nau  come  lo  10 

things  ilraiBht.  and  had  descended  under  a   changed  form,  likeniiw 

him»eir  to  the  Principalities  and  f\iwert  through  whom  he  patted. 

and  wat  thought  to  l>a\-e  (ufiered  in  Judaea,  though  be  bad  not 
~  "---'     "-  (  rhe  prophet*  had  delivered  iheir  prophcciet  under 

d  what  Ihey  pleaiedj  for  men  were  saved  accordirg 
Hit  not  according  lo  Jutt  works.  For  work*  were  mH 
just  by  nalure.  bul  only  by  conventitm,  in  accordance  with  the 
enactment*  of  Ihe  worhf-cieating  Angelt.  who  by  precept*  ol  this 
kind  taught  10  bring  men  inio  slavery.  Wherefore  be  priHnised  that 
Ihe  worCl  ihould  be  diswived,  and  ihai  tha«  who  were  bb  ihouU 
be  Ireed^  fnim  the  dominion  of  the  world^mton.    Irenaeu*  eon- 

^"tiS"e'^iy"kind''ol"ma[if*'T'hry  °al«.  he^dds?"!^.^!^ 


zjccyGoo^le 


Imin  «(  SfanoB  imder  Ih 
Albcu.  TtKywcRcalk. 
"knowkdielihelyucal 
oT  Menudir.  wba  vu  ill 


SIMON 

■fen  uihIt  ttwt  (■( 


-X'SS 


tt  i>  evident  Ih*l  ihe  Sunurilini  w«R  not  la  be  c 
Tcwi,  that  Mount  Couini  wm  okt  imnt  brini  ■ 
JeruuLem)  and  that  a  bold  bid  w«a  bcuii  made 
Simariuni  lara  world-widgnlipoB.  irluch  (hould  «  . 
tt  well  aa  Cbriitiana.    But  before  tucb  an  vnaliam  o(  puaniam  and 
Chrivianitr  Fould  be  propounded,  it  ia  evident  that  Oiriitianiry 

■y>tem  amiat  pcnaibly  be  traced  back  (o  Simon  Mapii.    la  ii  ddI 

invvlving  aa  il  did  a  atrLBEle  d(  religion  IKdinst  magiCn  that  it  really 

H^d  Simon?' 

Tcnulliin  i>  tend  o(  alluding  to  Simon  MapH.  He  aayi  that  he 
oflcied  owney  lor  (be  Holy  Stimt  {Dilun,  ii:  Di  anima.  J4).  '*** 
fi..^M,.  be  waacuned  t^  the  Apoetreiandctpdied  Irom  tbe 'ailb 
iDi  iiet,  9),  thai  he  omioled  himtelt  for  the  km  ci(  the 
Sfirit  by  the  purchaae  of  Helen  <A  Tyre  (Oi  an.  u),  ihti  he  vai 
hoKHiiwI  at  Rome  with  ■  atatue  bearing  the  inicnMlon  "  Sancti 
Dei '-  MM  13).  >hat  the  Simoniana  mapat  iisiSina  had  been 
condemned  by  Peiec  IDi  prtucr.  it),  and  that  in  hu  own  day  (be 
died  in  A.B.  iio)  Ihe  follawen  tl  Smea  profeoed  to  aat  the  huI> 
of  piopheti  from  Ihe  dead  IDt  anlms,  st).  In  a  liit  of  heietiu 
Maiclon,  Valentine  and  A^e^arelollowed  by  HcWon  and  Sinmn, 

typei  of,  Chriitian  beiBy  jbi  pnuur.^  id).     But  the  bnportanl 

evidenily  denvid  Iram  the  unw  num  lu  that  of  lienaeua.    Tbe 

Kudo-Tertullian  in  the  ihoit  Inatiie  Ataina  all  Urmia  leti  ua 
nr  (hal  the  beiiu  whan  the  Moat  High  Cod  cane  down  ts  ie«k 
wa«  WitdcMD,  Thu  if  inumtaal  as  baring  ucna  Ihe  conneaion 
bF>ween  Simon  and  Valeniinui.  In  the  CkmeniiM  Mmnaits  [ii.  is) 
it  i<  Hid  thai  Simon  called  Helen  «*!.. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  testimony  of  Hippolytua  (i.  a.d. 
llt-Hl).     In  hi<  Ri/alalw  snir'aai  torraium  he  jivea  Ihe  ume 

^       ,     The  word  uted  lor  the  Thought  of  the  fint  Father,  whicli 

by  ccnarplif  and  Tenullian  by  ■■Itch'*,  ii  in  Hippolylui  IrlMia. 
We  are  told  that  Simon  allegariwrihe  <nxidei>  horae  and  -  Helea 
with  the  lamp,"*  and  applied  them  to  fainielf  and  hi*  Ivlma- 
Upon  tbe  ftory  of  *'tM  hut  abeep"  Hippolylin  ^ommenta  n 
loliowt.    "  But  the  liar  wai  enannured  of  thu  wmch,  winee  name 

of  mpecl  foe  hii  diviplei  that  he  inviiHed  thia  Uiy-tale"  IKrf. 
0.  H.  vi.  ig).  To  thii  he  addi  a  acaihing  indictment  agdnst  the 
Liccoiiousnew  of  Ihe  Simoniani.'  Hip^olytua  apeak*  In  bnguage 
aimilar  lo  Ihai  of  frenaeu*  about  the  variety  of  nugle  art*  piactiied 
by  the  Simonian*.  and  alio  of  their  having  image*  of  Simon  and 
Hekn  under  Ihe  locmi  of  Zeu*  and  Albena.  But  here  he  bai  a 
aiBniAcaat  addition.  "  But  if  any  one.  on  seeing  Ihe  inURe*  cilher 
ofSinuHi  or  Hekn.  aliall  call  them.b^^tbeae  naniei,  he  iscait  oul. 

Ihe  Sunoniana  did  net  allov  that  they  w^abipped  thi 


Hippolytu*.  like  the  ml,  idenllhed  Simon  of 
~.r>4>4i.  vi.  7}  iriih  Simon  Maeut.  Reduced  <o  dc 
Ihe  ctine  laid  upon  him  by  Peter,  he  embarked 


a,',' 


li*  difcipic*  and  thai  he  should  be  buried  ir 


le  itmaiaed  tl; 


edalfvehewouEi 
lb  ahcnild  be  dui 


cloK.  10  nearly  lallie*  with  that  of  Irenaeva.  is  a  docription  of  a 
book  of  which  he  was  Ihe  author.  It  ii  quoted  under  the  litle  of 
m  Drcfunlun  (n.  14,  t8J  or  Tie  C»of  DrcJinUien  (vL  II).    The 

b  laid  of  Simon  ifigui  inHMc'^'enline  »>nS°«.'u.  ii.  where  the 
rivalry  between  Jew*  and  Samaritans  become*  evldenl  (cl.  Ri- 

»On  this  see  E/b>*.  mL  J. 

■  HIppolytui  Hyi  the  free  love  doctrine  waa  held  by  then  in  it* 


"7 

tMbeneanrleicaBd  than,' 

yitical  and  pmeuiioua  scyle, 
ce  be  made  foe  the  aUegoncal 
D  be  dcapiied.  Aa  H^ipolytiia 
\i,  vL  30)  point*  out|  jt  ia  aa 
UK,  but  thent  are  thing*  In  II 
,  mild  much  use  i*  made  of  the 

■e*  that  God  ia  "a  devourinc 
d  theretritta  the  philoaDpby  at 
principle  of  all  Ihinn.  Thia 
.Bwer  witboat  end ''  lUtam 
o  dwell  in  the  aona  of  men,  beinga 
e  wa*  not  tlie  almple  thing  that  the 

Stingubed  bf~—  '•-  "■=■..-.  ...t 
bkeLoefa 
Stoics  be 

..^. .„ „niented  bein,  .,.. , ,___._. 

-.id  of  wbich  VE  know,  wbercof  then  were  aii  root*,  having  ^ 
*  inner  and  its  outer  side,  .and  arranged  in  paira   {ma^lttt    *a 
illowa:    nCi   and    lilrti*  —  a*p«v6i    awf  t^\    *^    and    lya* 


e   alio   (slJed    air   power*.      Compunckd    * 
real  power,  the  "  power  without  end."   Thil 
idt,  which  Blood  and  yet  *haU  stand." 
3  eveijr  child  of  man,  and  might  be  developed 


l.-^ 


eililed  in  Ihe  body,  i 


body.  "Tbtaw, 

i»  "  (cf.  Matt.  iL.  ., 
The  whole  book  u 


Sii  "  (cf.  Matt,  jti 


•e  condemned  with 
theSUnding  One 
:  the  death  of  the 


t  Helleiutm  and  Rebnbm, 

of  allegory  ba'pplied  to  Homer  and  Hesiod 
ihyiiwogical  interpretation  of  tbe  Garden 

^. ..—  ... or  Moaea  am  made  to  rnireaent  the  fiv* 

tense*.  There  n  a  piynical  paaage  on  the  unity  of  all  thing*,  sug- 
gestive of  "  the  hymn  tbe  Brahman  ring*."  It*  language  ceem*  to 
IhiDW  light  on  the  story  about  Helen.  "Thia,"  he  aaya,  "  b  ont 
power,  divided  between  above  and  bck>w,  >elf.geneiaiuK.  adf. 
increanng,  Hff-irrliar,  ]rf/-jladiaf.  being  it*  own  molber,  it*  own 
father,  it*awn*i«er,  mown  iponae.  ilaowndsiighlet, iliown  aon, 
mother,  lather,  an  abatract  unity,  being  the  nol  of  all  thinta 
(Hipp.  R^.  O.  H.  vL  17).  That  ■  learned  man  like  Hippolytu) 
sbouU  refer  a  work  wbicn  contain*  quotations  from  tbe  £|Hsiip*  and 
Copeli  to  amon  Miiui.  who  was  prfbablv  older  ihaii  Jesui  Christ, 

(Eua.  H.  B.  vi.  It,  36).  iTic  most  interesting  poini  in  bis  e^nca 
Rlalea to  the  ded.ne  of  the  Samaritan  aitempi  lo  esiibUih       ^^^ 

Ian,  who  oenuaded  tome  of  his  countrymen  that  he  wai  the  Christ 
pEUpbeiiedby  Motea.  bene*  onto  say;  "Also  Simon  tbe  Samaritan. 
a  magician,  wished  to  Mcb  away  tome  by  his  magic.  And  at  the 
time  indeed  he  succeeded  In  hb  deception,  but  now  I  luppote  it  is 
not  poHible  lo  find  so  Simonun*  altogether  in  Ihe  wofkl;  and 

K'hapi  I  have  put  the  number  higher  than  it  really  is.    But  in 
letline  there  ire  very  few,  and  in  Ihe  reit  of  Ihe  iroiM.  in  wbicb 
h«  wi<vd  to  tpreid  his  own  glory,  hit  name  n  oowheit  menlioned. 
Ihisbduc  to  ibeAclsof  IbeApoMb*.    It  ii  the  Chiisliani 
what  it  tnid  about  hun,  and  it  hat  become  nkiin  as  daylight 
<ia  finB'bV'r)  tlul  Simon  waa  nothing  divinf  "  (Origen, 


Kit  it,  this  bdi 

y  Ird^i.  lu'flvV'-. 

".?'■, CrI;.  I.  s:;).    Origeoalso 

V  pseudo^C 
ite.    Th> 


if  John, 


t  were  to  be  baplind  w 


he  Christ  iant 
in  ai  daylight 

Ihe  itrnglh  i} 


the  aame  betetka  a  book  which  waa  luoibcd  the  i>nacUii| 

It  (early  in Ihelrd  cemury)  Introduce*  ut  to ■  iww phaie 
ion-legend.  "They  had  teen,"  hesays."  the  carol  Simon 
jwn  away  by  Ihe  mouth  of  Peter  and  vanish  at  ...- 

of  Chnit.  They  had  leen.  I  lay,  him  who  *'"'"' 
falie  gods  and  was  betrayed  by  thot*  gods  in  Iheir  lear. 
leadlong  down  by  hisown  weight. lie  with  broken  l^t.  and 
s  be  carried  to  Bmnda  and,  eihauiled  by  suffenng  and 


SIMON  MAGUS 


^  26^-340)  follow.  JgsInMMrtvriDd  IreilKUf, 

«l  »^  11  Rome  under  the  reigo  of  Cuiidijt. 
Fo'i  MaiFment  ooe  m^bt  have  tboufthc  thai 
luvc  dvindlR]  out  liUfeiher  by  Ihe  tiine  iJ 

CI  ^n  fuch  unoicamTed  Icroii  of  viluperaiion.^ 
Mcmiickf  (iiL  26J  b  alio  baaed  upoo  Junia 


St  Cyril  o(  Jenskm  (a.d,  J46)  i: 
inV'vff  pretjcra  his  hutoiy  ol  the  M; 

^'^  of  all  'facray.  After  being*  can  ojl  by 
came  to  Rome  wlwre.  having  joined  to  hinueU  a  p 
of  the  lUOK  of  Helen,  he  gave  oul  that  it  «u  he  1 
tbe  faf  ■■     - 

ass: 


dilh  of  hii  Calalutiai 


aim  (liatii.)  ai  Jtna  ChriM,  sod.  finally,  > 
according  ID  the  pronuK  of  Chrial.  Kit  mxa 
pe^t  thai  (he  einpcror  Claudiut  «nct«d  a  ttuue 

bcriptioo  Simam  Dtt  Svitu.    Tb-  ■- ■-  -'  ''-■ 


_  E^^joTBiT"  »' 


Kh  heaven  I  cha 


toUowing  puuaget 

n,  that  i  iTwht  ficasii 
•n  10  the  THoiuht.  v 


"  I56  C,  D).    An^^jin.  "  An/on  S«a^nt.''  he 
^hwp"  "  (it  A)^EKphani 


or  iht "  eniKHa  "  with  Ath«iu.^l«  Kill  usalu  thai  he  gave  barbaric 


^7n!^%i^ii!!T^ 


rt  by  It 


a  knowledge  o[  the  onginal  Simon  Magus  is  conSoed  to  nhat 

**• lime*  he  ha*  been  contused  "iih  another  Simon.    The 

S^ST*  initial  enor  of  Juilin  was  whoed  by  every  subsfquent 
writet,  with  Ihe  ont  tuception  ol  Hegcsippus,  whs 
had  perhaps  not  nod  him.  There  were,  ol  course,  obvious 
ri;awns  for  (be  confusion.  Both  Simons  wen  Sanurilans.  both 
were  magicians,  and  Ihc  second  Eiinon  claimed  toi  himself  what 
was  ctaimed  lor  the  earlier  Simon  by  the  people,  namely,  that 
he  was  the  great  power  of  God.  But,  if  ilie  end  in  view  with 
tbe  Fathers  had  been  Ihe  attainment  of  iruih,  inilead  of  Ihe 
branding  oE  heretics,  they  could  net  posubly  have  accepted  the 
Gr/al  Daltnlhn.  <vhich  contuns.  as  we  have  seen,  the  ilocy 
of  Helen,  with  its  nlerencei  to  the  Gospels,  as  the  work  oi  Simon 

>See  HE.  ii.  i.  ij.  t*.  iii.  aS.  iv.  11. 11. 

*  58  D.  ui.  4.  ■*  tt-irit  in^«.«. 

•Comin.  on  Mall.  xsiv.j-Ego  sum  wrmo  X>a. 

■I  paraclelus,  ego  omni ^-  "- 


smniaDei. 


Hagus.    As  regards  the  third  print,  the  <Hfficulty  Is  to  raike 

clear  10  the  oidioaiy  mind  why  it  should  be  IreateidatalL  But 
as  Schtmedel  cbampioas  the  Tilbiogen  view  in  tbe  EncyciopatdiA 
Biblka.  i1  caoDot  be  overlooked. 

Among  the  sources  of  the  Simon-legend  we  have  omitted  the 
pseudo-Clementine  lileratuie  and  a  number  of  Apocryphal 
Mcttyria,  Puisvmts  ojid  Actiu.  It  is  nccessaiy  to  treat  ibeia 
■epaiately  in  connuion  with  iIm  Tabingen  view,  which  re|He- 
senu  Paul  as  tbe  original  Simon.  That  view  is  baaed  on  these 
works  of  fiction,  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship,  which  sceio 
to  have  been  worked  over  by  sevdal  liands  in  the  interest  of 
diverse  farms  <rf  belief.  The  romance  of  Clement  ol  Rome 
etists  at  pieseat  in  two  forms,  in  Greek  under  the  name  ol  the 
Cfcnicii'jiv  HomUUs  and  in  a  Latin  translation  by  RuGniu, 
which  is  known  as  tbe  Raofniliinis  (sec  CuMLtmst.  Llttu- 
TtntE).  It  is  contemled  that  the  common  source  of  these  docu- 
ments may  be  as  early  as  the  ist  century,  and  must  have 
consisted  in  a  polemic  against  Paul,  emanating  from  the  Jewish 
side  of  Christianity.  Paul  being  thus  identified  with  Simon, 
it  was  argued  that  Simon^s  visit  to  Rome  had  no  other  basis 
than  Paul's  presence  there,  and,  further,  that  the  Iradition  of 
Peter's  re»dence  in  Rome  resls  on  the  assumed  necessty  of  bis 
resisting  the  arch-enemy  of  Judaism  there  as  elsewhere.  Thui 
the  idea  of  Peter  at  Rome  really  originated  with  Ihe  Ebioniles. 
but  it  was  afterwards  lalien  up  1^  tbe  Calhohc  Church,  and  then 
Paul  was  associaled  with  Peter  in  opposition  to  Simon,  who  had 
originally  been  himself. 

>fow  it  must  be  conceded  at  once  that  ibe  Ocmniliw  Bumtia 
are  marked  by  hostility  to  Paul.  Prcfiial  to  ihera  is  a  luppased 
letter  from  Peler  to  Jama,  In  which  Peter  is  made  to  write  u 
lollowa:— 

"For  nme  of  the  converts  from  Ihe Gentilet  have relected  the 
preacliing  through  me  in  accordance  with  Ihe  law.  having  accepted 
a  certain  lawless  and  babbling  doctrine  of  the  enemy  Jjab  tiffoi 
irfpAvHf).  And  this  loine  people  have  attempted  while  f  am  Rill 
alive,  by  various  interpmations  to  transform  my  words,  unto  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  law;  as  though  I  alio  thouj^hi  thus,  but  did  not 

t"w  one  li'tLle  AM 


TiS^h^a 


'  H, 


.(Wly; 


might  be  fulfilled.    But  they,  proieia 
;'.  whkE  1  V^ 


is  mv  meaning,  which  1  never  thaughl  of.  But  if 
...V,  -v,..— .-  .-Jt  such  falsehoods  while  1  am  still  altve,  haw  much 
more  when  I  am  gone  will  those  whocoiae  after  me  dare  to  rio  sol" 
It  would  be  futile  to  maintain  that  that  passage  is  not  aimed 
at  PauL  It  docs  not  identify  Paul  with  Simon  Magus,  but  it 
serves  to  reveal  an  animus  which  would  render  the  identihcation 
easy.  In  the  17th  Homily  the  identification  is  eHected.  Simon 
is  there  tnade  to  maintain  thai  he  has  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  mind  of  Jesus  than  thedisdplcs,  who  bad  seen  and  conversed 
with  Kim  in  petiOD.  His  reason  for  this  strange  assertion  it 
that  viuons  are  superior  to  waking  teality,  u  divine  is  superior 
to  human  (ivii,  ;,  it),  Peler  has  much  10  say  in  reply  10  this, 
but  the  passage  which  mainly  concerns  us  is  as  follows: — 
"  Rut  nn  mv  one  be  educated  for  teaching  by  vision'  And  it 
is  possible.'  why  did  the  Teacher  remain  and 

1  seeing  that  your  aentimenia  are  opposed 
ou  were  seen  and  laught  by  him  for  a 
ne  an  apostle,  Ihen  preach  hit  words, 
hia  apDstlea.  6^  not  with  me  who  had 
I  against  a  solid  rock,  IhefoundalioiHatone 
ivT  opposed  yoorselF  in  opposng  «e  If 
^  you  wovlcl  not  be  slandering  vie  and 
F  oreachlng  thai  is  given  through  me.  in  order  that,  as  1 

--Uin  prr«n  from  the  Laid,  when  1  speak  1  may  noi  be 

believed,  as  ihough  forsooth  il  were  I  who  was  condemned  and  I 
e.'  Or.  if  you  call  me  'condemned '  (4brrrfu*iiJ«w. 
are  acruiing  Cod  who  revealed  the  Christ  to  me, 
g  againsiHun  who  called  me  blr»ed  on  the  ground 


rau  shall  say,  ._  ._  ,_ 
:an  he  luve  appeared  lo  y 
riiKMJnd  hia  maning.  lov 


g  with  Schmiedel  il 


1   Cor.  in.  af) 


ttie  mnk,  lam  bn  Iroa  u  vlwt  we  laint  from  Hln,  ud  vben 

Hei*  wi  hive  the  idvsnuge,  [i«  in  Kc1t»i»»iic»l  hiiiojy, 
oi  hciring  Ihc  other  side.  Ilie  slwve  is  uamittiktbly  the  voice 
of  IhoM  caily  Chiisliins  whtt  haled  Paul,  «  il  iJl  netlts  la 

Schmi 


SIMON  MAGUS 

iK,  >lu  ni 

,  tbc  law  dI 


the  object  ot  so  iiniiicai  ■  naticu'  ii  is  i 
poHibilily,"  Yet  the  love  and  haired  nroui 
acienbootconfinertlotheirlile-timc.  Then 
leuon  why  Ibere  should  not  have  been  pcop 
ceniiuy  who  would  have  been  glad  to  lai 
intniductien  ol  Pauline  features,  hovrevei,  int< 
ot  Simon  Magus  is  meiely  incidental.  The 
is  not  Id  the  least  like  Paul,  and  could  not  even 
(or  a  caiicature  ol  him. 

There  are  other  leatuna  in  the  portrail 
strongly  oE  Marcion.  For  the  Gnt  thing  wl 
the  HomitUs  about  Simon^s  opinions  is  tha' 
was  just  (Ii.  14).  By  "  God  "  he  meaai  t 
undertakes  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  tl 
■rho  really  possesses  the  perfections  which 
to  the  lower  (iii.  10,  38).    On  these  grou 


Hon  should  PakU  ever  CDOie  to  ] 
pseudo-Clemenline  Htmitia  ai 
even  in  the  3rd  or  4th  centut 
laticd'    It  is  a  psychological  it 


from 


It  lor 


ve  been  inteneW 

hich  remind  us 

!)  we  learn  from 

he  denied  that  Cod 

:re  is  1  higher  God, 

ate  falsely  ascribed 

Peter  coniplains 


gods  upon  earth,  the  Evil  Power 
juuaj  oao  sent  Dunon  iKfore  him  to  make  ibem  believe  that 
rre  were  many  gods  in  heaven.  Peter  throughout  is  repre- 
<lti  u  defending  ifae  lattpxla  ol  Cod  against  Simon's  itluJu 
It  ((.(.  iii.  3,  9.  Sfl)- 

light  deled  other  historical  chaimcten 


appnn 


into  Ibe  \ 


kol  Sim 


Just 


■I  Plat. 
o  whatever  the 


0  the  n 


Simon  Magus.  But  whQc  thus  seeking  for  hIJdi 
we  not  in  danger  of  missing  what  lies  on  the  sucfacc,  namely, 
(hat  the  Simon  Magus  of  the  Clementine  romance  is  a  portrait 
of  Simon  of  Gitta,  alter  be  had  been  conlused  with  the  Simon 
ol  Atli?  The  mention  of  Helen  in  (he  Cltmtnlina  slampa 
(hem  as  later  than  the  Greal  Dedatalhn,  f  n  which,  10  aQ  appear' 
ance,  her  stoTy  originates.  Indeed,  the  (Tlemenline  tomonce  may 
most  fitly  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  (he  Crcal  Didatatim, 
the  answer  of  Jewish  Gnosticism  (0  the  more  Helleniied  Gnosti- 
cism of  Samaria.  Letuslookat  tbe//«Hifu]in  this  tight,  and 
■'  us  about  Simon  actords  with 


13  which 


catrca 


at  bi  hinucll  was  Chriit.ci 


A  had  nD  cauw  in  him  foe  bodily  decay.    He  did 
leCod  whocceatedihe  n-oitd  wu  the  liighen,  nor 


judgment 
re  had  nothing  that  it  if 


L«  he  allegorixed 
was  merely  a  bait 
with  SJinon  of 


Cilta,  and  Utile  but  what  we  aie  already  familiar  with  in  cenneiic 
either  with  hUn  or  hfi  diKlple  Mcnander.    But  In  what  followi  1I 
idenlibalion  ol  this  Simon  <ri(li  the  SInea  ol  Acts  hai  led  (I 
noveUit  to  give  pla*  u  his  bncy.    It  laay  be  well  u  preir'      ' 
>■  ihe  view  ol  Ibe  writer  ol  i^  HimiUu.  ■'^All  thinn  ore  da 
aeaiou  another."    "  Ai  lint  nIghT,  then  day,  and  first  ig 
tnon  knowledge  (71^11)-  and  lint  stckness.  th*«  1imI!4» 
thin^  dI  error  eomeliret  In  life,  and  then  1l>e  (r 


lie,  and  then  1l>e  (ruin 
.    iihe  -ekncM."  {Hm. 
way  every  good  ihlng  haj*  in  evil  loreruJ' 


Supplying,  with  Scbmicdel,AftfT^ 


VT 
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-jidaiia 


ie  number  of  ihe  twelve  Klar  moalhi,  lo  bad  ht^i 
■     moniMvialeailhemoiHi.  Oneolth 

t    6?l£ie'     "™ "'     '  '""" 


m  Chriiiianiiy.  '-  wl 


Hdaied 


leading  men.  n 
thirtyleadinD . 
only  hall  a  ma 

,  U  !.  :•  ,k.  _„,„' :.    rtr,i —  •■■:— '•"■iciptaol  jVhSThe 

_ tit  death  el  the 

mauer  he  waa  awav  In  Egypt  far  Ibe  practice  e(  di     ' 
I>aslheui^  by  qneadiiB  a  falie  report  el  Simsn'i  deall 
inuaDini  hiaiell  as  Ecod  of  the  lect.     Sunon  on 
ihoiitht It  better  to  diieemble,  and.  pretending  Iricnduiip  lor  mil- 
ibeni,  accepted  the  lecoBd  place.   Soon,  however,  he  began  to  hint 

be  with  the  declriaeB  of  Ibe  achoiiL  Onjibeas  waa  as  entHi^at 
that  lOBMionK  which  were  cakulalcd  to  andermine  hh  peeiiioa 
a>  the  Sundini  On^  that  he  Riuck  at  Simon  with  his  iiafl/ But 
ibe  itaa  went  dean  through  the  body  of  Simon  ae  Iboueh  ii  had  been 
vapour.  Whereat  DoiilEeui  wu  b  amand  thai  he  aid  to  him, 
"  An  IhoB  Iba  Standlaa  Oncf  And  am  I  to  wmhia  ihetf " 
When  Sinan  nid, "  I  an?'  DoacbeuL  knowing  that  he  himicll  waa 
not,  Idldownandwonliipiicdhira.  Then  he  letind  into  tlu  numbef 
ol  the  Iwenly.nine  leaden,  and  not  lone  afterwanlt  died. 
The  above  is  doubtless  puR  fictkHL  But  DontheugtheSanu''- 


asa  heiellc  Irom  Judanm,  nc ^,     .._,  _.,.  _ 

to  rejecl  the  prophets  as  not  having  inokeo  In  Ibe  Holy  Cho.,. 
Alter  this  we  letim  to  ibe  compinSve^  solid  giound  of  Simon  cf 
Citta.  For  the  naitative  goes  on  to  asy  that  Simon  look  Hdea 
ab<u(  with  him.  aayiDg  (h*l  (Ik  had  come  down  l«a  the  world  Iroa 
the  highest  beaveni.  and  waa  miilrea,  inasmuch  ai  ihe  was  the  aU- 
nia(her  being  and  wiadoa.  It  wu  for  ber  take,  be  aid,  that  (he 
Creeka  and  Baibarians  loogbt,  deluding  themaelvea  wi(h  on  Image 
ol  mth,  brlU  nl  being  waa  iben  preont  wflh  tbe  FinI  Cod.* 
By  neb  ipeeiouaallcnrieaajKlGndaBfablcaSinna  deceived  nuy, 
wKBe  at  the  same  time  he  aatovnded  then  by  hie  naoc    A  de- 

tlon  is  given  ol  how  he  made  ■  lamiliar  spirit  fwhimidl  by 

■ring  the  soul  out  si  a  boy  and  kcepiis  hit  Image  in  lAbednom, 

' -<a  ol  Ma  leau  of  magic  are  liven. 

wefeewideatlvitreac  in  magic.  InalltheKcounta 

r olGIIIanu^iiamarked^feature.  aialBintbc 

caw  ol  hii  pupil  Menander.  We  cannot,  therelore.  agiee  with  Dr 
Salmon  i  remark  that  the  only  reaaon  why  Tuslin  attribuied  magic 
to  Simon  ol  GItta  waa  bacanie  of  hia  Idencifying  hbn  wiih  Simon 
Magus.  Rather  Simon  Muvi  and  his  sorcnis  would  have  bees 
forgotten  had  not  hia  repuuiion  been  reinfoiced  in  tbc  papular  mind 
by  thai  of  his  iixxeaaDr. 

Whether  Simon  of  Cilta  ever  exhibited  hit  skill  in  Rome  we  have 
■0  means  ol  deUmuning,  but  at  all  events  Ihe  compound  Simon, 
resuUlBg  tma  Ibe  Eaaiog  ol  him  with  hit  predeceiwir,  i>  brought  to 
Rome  1^  popular  leiend,  and  repnaenttd  as  enjoying  great  uiEuenca 
with  Nero.  One  oThii  tcati  at  Rome  i>  to  have  hfmiell  beheaded 
and  to  rite  again  on  Ifae  t' '  '  '         '' 


S3™  ' 


Jamee  prefiacd  to 


It  would  be  superfuous  to  criliciie  the  TQbfngen  view  unds 
■  fOim  in  which  it  has  already  been  abandoned.  We  may, 
Ibcniore,  ci>n£ne  oui  attention  to  tbe  latest  eiposition  of  il 
by  Sehnuedel  in  the  Ency.  Biiliea.  In  the  narrative  ol  Acu 
Srhmindri  finds  much  lo  surprise  him.  He  thinks,  lor  instance, 
that  veiae  lo  of  chapter  viii,  must  be  inteipolaied,  and  that  lo 
tbe  piDcess  ipon7xw  was  bonowed  fiom  vene  11.  But  there  is 
no  inconsistency  between  (he  two  veiKS.  Veneiomeielyslate* 
that  tbe  peo[de  gave  heed  to  Ibe  ma^clan,  vene  11  adds  why. 
All  tbe  complicalcd  ipcculaiions  about  a  redaclor  which  follow 
ore  swept  away  by  the  simple  assumption  thai  the  teat  is  sound. 

With  Scbmiedel't  cuatentlon  that  there  an  paasagea  in  the 
CliMisliiut  which  ue  aimed  at  Paul,  we  entirely  agree.  Bui 
this  interesting  discovery  so  daailcd  the  eyes  ol  Baur  and  his 
(olloweis  that  after  It  they  saw  Paul  everywhere  In  the  Cfnwn- 
(inei  Simon  by  hit  magic  imposes  his  own  personal  appearance 
upon  FauKus,tbc  father  of  Oemeol.  Thishe  does  foi  his  awn 
ends,  but  Peter  seeing  his  opportunity  adroitly  makes  Fauslus 
go  to  Antioch,  and  in  the  petioa  of  Simoo  midte  ■  P"'*  * 

'•arlrJrrt.»CV7laiUTW,  >>■  aj- 

•Aa  to  the  phaniasoal  nature  of  Helen  see  Plat,  M 
Seat.  Emp.  ,1*.  HUl*.  vii.  lSo;er.  Hdt,  11,  Ill-uj.  We! 
tb*  evhkaca  of  this  paiaage  loc  Simon  having  adapted  tbf 
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Now 


UDdly  Ki 


reeding  night. 


Lan  to  bufiel  me  "  ol  a  Coi 
thiok  tbit  this  conjccluie  will  commend  ilsclf  lo  the  unpiiju- 
dkcd,  upedaJly  Id  view  oF  tbe  Isct  thu  scomging  by  angcli  is 
a  weU-knawn  piece  o(  lupenuitunl  mubineiy  (ef.  i  Maee.  iii. 
•6;  Em.  H.E.  v.  j8,  {  u;  Ten.  D«  idcl.  ij).  Yet  Schmiedel 
■pcalu  ol  this  as  "  ■  well  ucecoined  case  In  which  an  uliei. 
loce  of  Paul  legudiog  himseU  i>  ipitefully  twisted  to  his  dis- 
credit." There  ii  more  plauiibiliiy  in  conneciing  Simon's 
usumed  knowledge  of  things  above  the  heavens  [Raoi.  iL 
bj)  with  St  Fsui's  claim  to  have  been  "  caught  up  even  to  the 
third  heaven  "  (i  Cor.  liL  l).  But  the  passage  ii  much  more 
■ppropiiate  lo  Simon  ol  Gitla.  From  the  height  in  which  In 
claimed  to  dwell  even  the  thiid  heaven  would  have  seemed 
quite  the  lower  regions.  The  question  of  meat  offered  to  idols 
was  a  buniing  one,  in  every  sense  ol  the  term,  long  after  Paul's 
day.  We  need  not,  thccefore,  lee  a  reference  lo  the  Apoitle'i 
laxity  on  this  ctudal  point  ia  the  story  {Ham.  iv.  4,  viL  3)  that 
Simon  Magus  had  enlcrtabed  the  people  of  Antiochoa  aiacri- 
ficial  Di,  and  so  subjected  them  to  the  evU  influence  oC  demons. 
The  non-necmity  ol  mattyidom  is  mentioned  u  a  leUure  o( 

The  miracles  which  St  Paul  dalBia  (or  hinuelf  In  1  Cor.  lil, 
II,  Rom.  IV.  ig,  must  doubtless  have  led  to  bii  being  regirded 
ts  a  migidao  by  those  who  did  ooE  accept  him  as  divinely 
commiuioned;  but,  as  we  have  seen  ihroughoui,  magic  was 
the  salient  feature  about  the  Saraaritan  Mesuah,  who  ia  the  real 
enemy  aimed  at  in  the  Clementine  lilerntute.  The  opening  ol 
dooi)  of  tbeii  o«a  accord  no  more  connects  Simon  Uagus  with 
Paul  than  witb  Peter.  We  need  not,  therefore,  ice  in  Sico[. 
ti.  q  a  reference  to  Acts  ivi.  Mi.  As  to  the  use  of  bad  language, 
people  lo  the  md  century  were  gUd  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
missiles  as  iFiutoiriTroXai,  whidi  hid  been  manufactured  for 
them  in  Ibe  ist  I.Ham.  xvi.  ii;  1  Coi.  il.  ij].  That  the  heme 
fiUam  inimicnt  of  the  RtcttnUieiu  (i.  To)  is  intended  for  Paul 
fs  plain,  but  then,  is  Schmiedel  points  out  In  a  note,  be  Is  not 
identified  with  Siison.  "  Even  the  ityle  of  Paul,"  Schmiedel 
assures  us,  "  is  plainly  imitated  in  a  tnodung  *ay."  The 
reference  Is  to  the  recantation  in  Htm.  xx.  <•),  which  i*  like  the 

familiarity  with  Paul's  writings  enables  him  to  collect  phrases 
therefrom  which  occur  also  in  the  Homilici. 

When  the  Tubingen  School  turn  tbdr  attention  to  the  Apocry- 
pha] Acts  and  Martyrdoms,  the  image  of  Paul  still  obsesses 
their  mental  gaze.  There  is  indeed  one  passage  ttblch  may 
plausibly  be  adduced  in  favour  ol  theli  conleullon.  In  tbe 
Uarlyrdam  t/  tki  Holy  AfviUit  Peitt  and  /'ekl  [cb.  as),  Paul 


.■'  If  U 

thing,  why  did  you,  Simon,  deliver  up  circumcised  men  and 
compel  them  to  be  condemned  and  put  to  death?"  We  must 
let  the  Tilbingen  School  bivs  this  passage  for  what  it  is  worth, 

that  Paul  pciKCUted  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  impassible  to 
eitract  history  nut  ol  these  fictions.  We  certainly  cannot 
subscribe  10  the  conjecture  of  lipiius  that  "  the  story  of  the 
seeming  beheading  of  Simon  has  at  its  root  malicious  mis- 
lepresenlationa  of  the  beheading  of  Paul."  The  ctimu  of 
absiudily  seems  to  be  reached  when  we  are  informed  thu  tbe 
itoiy  of  Simon  oSeriog  money  to  the  Apostles  tor  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Chosi  arose  out  of  Jewish-Christ  lan  scandal  about  Paul's 
"  colleclioa  for  the  Saints  "  (i  Coi.  ivL  i).     Yet  Schmiedel 


But  the  part  which  he  played  in  history  is  thus  taken  away 
Irom  him.  He  was  there,  Il  seetni,  but  be  did  not  do  what  he  is 
laid  to  have  done.  Only  the  author  of  Acts,  wishing  to  obvlite 
the  reproach  agilnit  Paul  of  oRering  money  to  the  Apostles, 
attributed  the  like  conduct  to  Simon. 

of   ""'"■'—.    "  Hanyiia  atfat  cm* 


It  they 


t  wholly  In 


;ishChrislian3,wboii 
le  pillan  of  the  Chun 


lill  clung  to  James  and  Peter  at  the 
:h,  are  not  likely  10  have  cherished 
any  love  lOr  tiia  memory.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
hostiliLy  displayed  against  St  Paul  in  the  Clementines.  But  to 
push  Ibe  equation  of  St  Paul  with  Simon  Magus  lurlher  than  we 
are  forced  to  by  the  facts  of  tbe  case  ii  to  lose  sight  of  the  real 
character  of  tbe  Clementines  as  the  counterblast  of  Jewish  to 
Samaritan  Gnosticism  arxd  10  obscure  the  grtaineu  of  Simon 
of  Gitta,  who  was  reaUy  tbe  father  of  aU  heresy,  a  character 

LiTSaATURE.— Hamack,  Ukr.  i.  I>si>nniKic*.i  >nd  cd. ,104-100. 
364-170:  Salmon  la  DitU  Ckr.  Bin.  '"■  <&'  \  Hon.  Hiui  i«n>. 
iiKUry  U  tin  Study  of  tilt  CItm.  Rtctt.  (I«u):  Bin  in  Sli^,  Bi*. 
<i890<,  1.  1J7-I9];  Madlam  ia  Hailina-  but.  Bf  A  BiUe:  P.  W. 
^miedel  in  £jk]c.  BiU.  (Sr.  G.  SO 

81M0H,  BICHARD  (i6jB-i;ri}.  French  biblical  critic,  oai 
born  at  Dieppe  on  the  13th  of  May  1638.  His  earlv  studies  were 
carried  on  at  the  college  ol  the  Fathers  of  t 


on,  by  tl 


upon  the  study  of  theology  at  Paris,  where  he  early  dis- 
played a  taste  for  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages.  At 
the  end  dI  his  theological  course  he  was  sent,  accoidinE  lo 
custom,  10  leach  philosophy  at  Juilly,  where  there  was  one  ol 
the  colleges  of  the  Oratory.  But  he  was  soon  recalled  to  Paris, 
and  employed  in  the  nmgenlal  labour  of  preparing  a  catalogue 
of  tbe  Oriental  books  in  the  library  of  the  Oratory.  Hil  first 
publicalioD  was  his  Fiia  Etdcsiot  orimlelu,  lea  Catritia 
lielrapMte  PkUaidphiaais  aptucula,  chib  itUrprdalieiu 
Lalina,  ewis  mMii  (Paris,  i6;i),  the  object  of  which  wis  to 
dcmonslrate  that  tbe  belief  of  tbe  Greek  Church  regarding  the 
Eucharist  was  the  sime  as  that  of  the  Church  ol  Rome.  SImoo 
entered  tbe  priesthood  in  1670,  and  the  same  year  wrote  1 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Jews  ol  Mets,  who  had  been  accused 
of  having  murdered  a  Christian  child.  It  was  shortly  before 
this  time  that  there  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  enmity  with 
the  Port  Royalists  which  filled  Simon's  after  life  with  many 
bitter  troubles.  Anloine  Amauld  (1611-1694)  had  written  a 
workon  the/'er^ailyo/Ue  FatU,  the  first  volume  ol  which 
treated  of  the  Eucharist.  The  criticisms  of  Simon  excited 
lasting  indignation  among  Amauld's  friends  and  admirers. 
Another  matter  was  the  cause  of  inciting  against  him  the  ill-will 
of  the  monks  of  the  Benedicline  order.  In  support  of  a  friend 
who  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Ffcamp,  Simon  composed  a  strongly-worded  memorandum. 
The  monks  were  greatly  exasperated,  and  made  loud  complaints 
lo  the  new  general  of  tbe  Oratory.  The  cbarge  of  Jesuitism 
was  also  brought  against  Simon,  apparently  on  no  other  ground 

order.  The  commotion  in  ecdesiatiical  circles  was  greati  and 
Simon's  removal  not  only  from  Pi'ris  but  from  France  was 
seriously  convdered.     A  mission  to  Rome  was  pr^xned  to  him, 

by  prudential  motives,  dedlrted  the  proposal.  He  was  engaged 
at  Ibe  lime  in  luperinlending  the  printing  ol  his  HiilairicrUiqiu 
ia  Viena  Talimmt,  He  had  hoped,  through  the  influence  of 
Wre  !a  Chaise,  the  king's  confessor,  and  [he  due  de  Monlausicr, 
to  be  allowed  lo  dedicate  the  irork  to  Louis  XIV.,  but,  as  the 
king  was  absent  in  Flanders  at  the  tlmci  the  volume  coidd  not 
be  published  until  he  had  accepted  the  dedication,  though  it  had 
paued  the  censorship  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
Oratory  had  given  hi)  Imprimatur.  The  printer  of  the  book, 
in  order  to  piomote  the  sale,  had  caused  the  titles  of  the  various 
chapter!  lo  be  printed  separately,  and  10  be  put  in  drculaiion. 
These,  oc  possibly  a  copy  of  the  work  itself,  had  happened  lo 
come  Into  the  hands  of  the  Port  Roytlisti,  1 1  Keins  that,  with 
a  view  to  injure  the  sale  of  the  work,  which  jl  was  well  known 
in  theological  circles  had  been  long  in  preparation  by  Simon, 
the  Mnsieuis  de  Port  Royil  had  undertaken  I  translation  into 
French  of  the  Prolegomena  to  If  sfluii'i/'iilyiJoU.  Tocountenrt 
this  proceeding  Simon  announced  his  intention  of  publishing 
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U  aBiiotiUd  edIIiDD  of  Ibe  ProlctoniRim,  snd  acIuiJly  iddcd 
to  the  C'iliiat  Hilleiy  t  Iransbtion  of  the  last  four  chipteix 
of  that  work,  which  hid  formed  no  put  of  hu  oripiul  plan. 
Slmon'i  announcrairat  prevented  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
jected Icanilaliun,  but  hil  enemies  vece  all  the  moie  tnitated. 
They  had  now  ohlained  the  oppoclunrty  which  they  had  long 
been  leeking.  The  frHdom  with  which  Simon  eipressed  himself 
on  various  topict,  and  especially  those  chaptcn  In  which  he 
declared  ihlt  Masa  could  not  be  the  author  of  much  in  the 
wriiingi  attributed  to  him,  especially  aroused  thfir  oppositian. 
The  pawerFul  iuSuence  of  Bossuet,  at  that  time  tutor  lo  the 
dauphin,  was  Invoked;  the  chancellor  Michael  le  TeUiei  lent 
his  assistance;  i  decree  of  the  council  of  stAfe  was  obtained, 
and  after  a  teriea  of  paltry  intrigues  tlie  whole  impression, 
consisting  of  ijoo  copies,  was  seiied  by  the  police  and  destroyed, 
»nd  the  animosity  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Oratory  rose  to  >o 
great  ■  height  against  Simon  that  he  wu  declared  to  be  no 
lOTiger  I  member  of  their  body.  Full  of  failtemera  and  disgust, 
Sinton  retired  in  1670  to  the  curacy  of  BoUeville,  to  which  he 
had  been  lately  appointed  by  the  victr-gmersl  of  the  abbey  o( 
Ffaamf.. 

The  wt 
republish 

in  hopea  ol  overcoming  the  opposition  ot  Bossuet  by  making 
certain  changes  in  the  parts  objected  to.  Tlie  negotiations  with 
Bossuet  lasted  a  considerable  time,  but  finally  failed,  and  lh« 
Criirtof  Hislory  appeared,  with  Simon's  name  on  the  title  page, 
in  the  year  1685,  from  the  piesa  of  Reenicr  Leen  in  Rotleidam. 
An  imperfect  edition  had  previously  been  published  at  Amster- 
dam by  Daniel  Elievir,  based  upon  1  MS.  transcription  of  one 
of  the  copies  of  the  original  wotk  which  had  escaped  deaiiuction 
and  had  been  sent  to  England,  and  from  which  a  Latut  and  an 
English  Iranslatioo  were  afterwsnls  made.  Tbe  edition  ol  Leeis 
was  ■  reproduction  of  the  work  u  first  printed,  with  ■  new 
preface,  notes,  and  those  other  writings  which  had  appeared  for 
mnd  against  the  work  up  to  that  date. 

of  Bibliail  c'<  he 
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of  the  Hebrew  teat.  J.  le  Clerc  ("  Ckricua  ")  inliii  work  Salimttu 
d€  gmigaei  IfUohtitms  dt  Hetianat.  controverted  the  viewi  of  Simon, 
and  was  answerH  by  the  larter  in  a  lone  of  coniiderable  afpcrily 
■n  hil  KffKIH  QUI  Smimnil  it  pirlfiirs  MslciimI  it  HeSandt, 

The  remaining  works  of  Simon  mat  be  briefly  notind.    In  Ti«9 
appealed  hii  /frjI^Vi  ii'^w  iu  ItiU   iu    Snatau    Ttilamn-I. 


r'ver^i.f^ 
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Ihcm  by  the  Jews  .nd  others,  the 
»tameni  in  the  >Jew.  the  inioiration  ol 

hey  are  written  (aeainil  C,  Salma$ius), 
the  time,  especially  Codea  D  (Canta. 
ilbwed  ia  t^  by  hit  Hiilan  crilipti 

th  ancient  and  niodern.  and  diicuHn 

irioui  vtrtlDni.    In  iCqi  was  publiihed 


I  Rill  valuable  to  the  Rndent.   Tbe  liil  w 


New  Tesumenl. 


miirely  a  man  of  Intellect,  free  from  all  tendency  to  lenli- 
mentality,  and  with  a  strong  vein  of  sarcasm  and  satire  In  his 
disposition.     He  died  at  Dieppe  on  the  iiih  of  April  I7iiat 


The  priDdQ^  aulhuiiliH  fb 
"*lo(e     by  hil  gnnd-Bcnbew 

gcaitneyilBpiilit  (ed.  I^);.fii 
b^  A.  Dernui  (Lausanoe,  iHi 
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pttUfKt  ttr  Riciari  Siman  (B 

SIMOH,  THOMAS  (c.  l6>]-i665),  English  medallist,  was  bom, 
according  to  Vettue,  In  Yorkshire  about  161],  He  studied 
engraving  under  Nicholas  Biiot,  and  about  1635  received  a  post 
in  conoeiian  with  the  Mmc  Id  1645  he  was  appobted  by  the 
parliament  Joint  chief  engraver  along  with  Edward  Wade,  and, 
having  ciccuted  the  great  seal  of  the  CoDiraoDweallh  and  dies 


noted  K 


mint  and  seals.     Be  produced  several  fine  portrait  medals  of 

After  the  Restoration  he  waa  appointed  engraver  of  the  king's 
seals.  On  Iho  occasion  of  his  contest  with  the  biotbeii  Roet  lien, 
who  were  employed  by  the  mint  in  iMi,  Simon  produced  his 
celebrated  crown  of  Charles  11.,  on  the  margin  of  which  he 
engraved  a  petition  to  the  king.  This  is  usually  (ontidered  his 
masterpiece.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the  fJague  in 
London  in  1665. 

A  volume  ol  Ttu  Utiali.  Ctmi,  Cnil  Stall  onf  Mir  Wirb  ef 
TkvmaiSimeK,n^rmtdaiiddtaribtdbyGttr^  FcritH,  waa  pubU^ied 

Smin  BEK  T09A]  <iod  century  ad.],  a  Galilean  Rabbi, 
one  oC  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  Aqiba  (f.i.).  Bis  master 
was  eiecuted  by  Hadrian,  and  Simon's  anti-RomaD  sentiments 
led  to  his  own  condemnation  by  Varus  c.  161  xji.  (according  to 
Gcaeti).  He  escaped  this  doom  and  dwelt  for  some  years  m  a 
cavern.  Emerf^g  from  concealment.  Simon  settled  in  Tlbctias 
and  in  other  Galilean  dtles.  He  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
worker  of  miracles,  and  on  this  ground  was  sent  to  Rome  as  an 
envoy,  where  Geftend  tells]  he  eiordsed  from  the  emperor's 
daughter  a  demon  who  had  obligingly  entered  the  lady  to  enable 
Simon  to  eBect  his  miracle.  This  Rabbi  bore  a  btge  part  in 
the  fixation  of  bw,  and  his  decisions  are  frequently  quoted. 
To  him  were  attributed  the  ImpoiUnt  legal  homiLea  called 
Sijri  and  Utthilla  (see  MmsasH).  and  above  all  the  Zckar,  the 
Bible  of  the  Kabbalah  (;.«.)  <  This  latter  ascription  Isaliogethcr 
unfounded,  the  real  author  of  this  mystical  comineiilary  on  Um 
Pentateuch  being  Moses  of  Leon  (ff.t.). 

The  fuilcH  account  ol  Simon',  (eachinn  is  to  be  found  in  W. 
Bacher'i  Aioda  in  Tatinailr'.  ii.  pp.  Ja-Ht-  (>■  A.) 

SIMOH  OF  IT  QUENTIH  (fi.  1J4!),  Dominican  mission- 
traveller  and  diplomatist.  He  accompanied,  and  .wrote  the 
history  o(,  the  Dominican  embassy  urjjer  Friar  Ascelin  or 
Ansdm,  which  Pope  Innocent  IV.  sent  in  lui  to  the  Mongols 
of  Armenia  and  Pema.  Simon's  history,  In  its  ori^nal  form, 
is  lost;  but  large  sections  of  it  have  been  preserved  in  Vincent 
of  Beauvals's  Spauium  fiisloriaU,  where  nineteen  chapten  are 
Mpressly  said  lo  be  «  titdlt  fnlrii  Simmi'i,  or  entitled  Jraitt 
Simon.  The  embassy  of  Ascelin  and  Simon,  who  wcte  ac- 
companied by  Andrew  ot  Longjumeau.  proceeded  to  Ihe  camp 
afBaiiuotBachuffsyaii(i.e.  "  General  "  Baiju.  A'syon  signify- 
ing a  commander  of  10,000)  at  Siliciu  in  Armenia,  tying  belaTCB 
Ihe  Aras  river  and  Lake  Gokcha,  fifty-nine  days'  ioumcy  from 
Acre.  The  papal  letters  were  Innslaied  into  Persian,  and 
thence  into  Mongol,  and  so  presented  to  Baiju;  bat  the  "Talart 
were  gieaUy  Irritated  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  Dominicans, 
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vim  implisl  that  Ibc  pope  iiai  lupeiiar  even  to  Ibe  Great  Khan, 

and  offered  no  pceKnts^  refused  the  customary  reverences  before 
Bliju,  declined  to  go  on  10  the  Imperial  court,  and  made  un- 

viitton  were  accordingly  lodged  and  troalcd  with  contempt: 
(or  nine  weeks  Oune  and  July  ii«j)  aU  answer  to  Iheir  leltets 
was  relused.  Thrice  Baiju  even  otdeied  Iheli  dralb.  At  last, 
on  the  jsthof  July  114T.  they  were  dijnussed  with  the  NByan'i 
reply,  dated  the  lolh  ai  July.  Thii  reply  complained  of  the 
high  wordi  of  the  Latin  envoys,  and  commanded  the  ^apt  to 
came  in  peraon  and  submit  lo  the  Matter  of  all  ibe  Earth  (the 
Mongol  emperor).  The  mission  Ihui  ended  in  compkle  failure; 
but,  eicepl  for  Carpioi'a  (j-«.),  it  wis  ihe  earliest  Catholic 
embassy  which  reached  any  Moni^l  court,  and  iis  information 
must  have  been  valuable.  Il  perforpied  something  at  kasl  d( 
what  should  have  been  (but  apparently  was  not)  done  by 
Lawrence  (Lourenco)  of  Portugal,  who  was  commissioned  as 
papal  envoy  to  the  Mongols  of  the  south-west  at  the  same  time 
that  Carpini  was  accrediled  to  those  ol  the  north  (1145). 

See  Vinccnl  of  Bcaitvaii,  Sptnilnni  iiitorwfc,  1     '         '  e- 

tinies  quoted  as  mi.),  chaps,  16-29,  J".  34.  40-5  ^■ 

454  B  10  Ibe  Venice  edition  of  isji);  bSldc  0  er 

chapter!  ot  Ihe  Spec  Ua.  pcohabi 

bk.  III.  (olberwiK  nil.j,  chapL  C 
d'Ohaon.  Hiuatn  dci_lfn{  ' 
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«c.  (Pari.,  18J91;  W.  W. 
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SIHONIDES  (or  SeuonidiS]  OP  AHOHOOS.  Creek  iambic 
poet,  Sourished  in  the  middle  of  the  7ih  century  B.C.  He  was 
■  native  of  Samoa,  and  derived  bii  surname  from  having  founded 
a  colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Amorgoa.  According  to 
Suldaa,  besides  two  books  of  iambics,  he  wrote  elegiei.  one  of 
them  a  poem  on  the  early  history  of  the  Saraians.  The  elegy 
included  in  the  fragments  (3;)  of  Simonides  of  Ceoi  is  more 
ptobably  by  Simonides  of  Amorgos.'  We  possess  about  thirty 
fragments  of  his  iambic  poems,  written  in  dear  and  vigorous 
Ionic,  with  much  force  and  no  little  harmony  ol  versification. 
With  Simonides,  as  with  Aichilochus,  the  iambic  is  slltl  the 
vehicle  of  bitter  satire,  interchanging  with  melancholy,  but  in 
Simonides  the  satire  is  rather  general  than  individual.  His 
"  Pedigree  of  Women  "  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  beast 
fable,  as  we  find  it  in  Hcsinl  and  Arcbilochus,  and  as  it  recun  a 
eenltiry  blei  in  FhocyMea;  it  is  clear  al  least  that  Simonides 
knew  the  works  of  the  former.  Simonides  derives  the  dirty 
woman  from  a  hog,  the  cunning  From  a  [ox,  the  fussy  from  a 
dog,  Ihe  apathetic  fiDm  earth,  the  c^nridous  from  sea-water, 
the  stubborn  from  an  ass,  Ihe  incontinent  (rom  a  weasel,  the 
proud  from  a  high-bred  mire,  the  wont  and  uglieit  from  an  ape, 
and  the  good  woman  from  a  bee.  The  remainder  of  the  poem 
(96-iiS)  is  undoubtedly  spurious.  There  is  much  beauty  and 
feeling  in  Simonides's  description  ol  the  good  woman- 
See  FraBEients  in  T.  Bergk,  PaHai  tyrid  Gnuci-.  separate 
ediiionsby>.T.Wckktr(i833).andetpcciallybyP.  Mali.si(i90o), 
with  exhaustive  intiDduction,ZHblio|[raphy  and  commentary. 

EIMOHIDES  OF  CEOS  |c.  sifrlfiq  B.C.),  Creek  lyric  poet, 
was  born  at  lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  During  his  youth  he 
(aught  poetry  ood  music  in  his  native  island,  and  composed 
paeans  for  the  (cslivals  of  Apollo.  Finding  little  scope  for  his 
abilities  al  home,  he  went  to  live  at  Athens,  at  Ihe  court  of 
Hipparchua,  the  patron  of  lilerature.  After  the  tnurdct  of 
Hipparchua  (su),  Simonides  withdrew  to  ThessaJy,  where  he 
enjoyed  Ihe  pioiection  and  patronage  of  the  Sn^iadae  and 


pay  all  the  fee  and  lotd  Simoiridn  to  apply  to  the  Dioscuri  foi 
the  remainder.  The  incident  look  place  al  a  banquel-  Sbunly 
afterwards.  Simonides  was  told  thai  Iwo  young  men  wished  to 


Scopadae,  which  resulted  in  Ihe  eilinciion 

or  the  family.    AJicr 

10  Athens,  but  soon 

left  lor  Sicily  at  t 

le  inviuiion  of  Hieto,  at 

whose  court  he  speoi 

(be  real  ol  his  Uf 

Hit  repuution 

samanoih^aminKiss) 

lOwn  by  the  tradition 

tb;it  be  introduced  the  distincilon  bctwee 

B  the  long  and  sbon 

vowels  («,  »,  0.  w 

,  afterwards  adopted  in 

the  Ionic  alphabet 

which  came  into 

enrral  use  during  the  ar 

J.onthip  of  EuclcMci 

(40J).    He  was  a 

Iso  the  inventor  oi  a  system  ot  mnemonic. 

(Quinlilian  li.  ,, 

his  popularity  that 

he  was  a  power  c 

en  in  the  political  world 

we  are  told  that  he 

reconciled  Thero  and  Hiero  on  the  eve  ol 

opposing  armlis. 

He  was  the  inumatc  f 

end  of  Themisiodes 

and  Fausanias  th 

Spartan,  and  bis  poems 

00  the  war  of  fibiia- 

a  no  doubt  gave  a  po. 

eiful  impulse  lo  the 

nalional  paiiiolisn 

a.    For  his  poems  he  could  command  almnt 

any  price:  later 

writers,  from  Arislophai 

es  onwards,   accuse 

him  of  avarice,  p 

obably  not  without  »m< 

reason.    To  Hittoi 

genius,  he  replied  '*  Rich,  tor  genius  is  ever  found  a(  tfiega 
oftherich."  Again,  when  someone  asked  him  lo  write  a  laui 
lory  poem  tor  which  be  offered  profuse  thanks,  but  no  mon< 
Simonides  replied  that  be  kept  Iwo  coffers,  one  for  tfianks,  1 
other  for  money;    that,  when  he  opened  them,  he  found  I 


smplyaj 


ueles>,ir 


the  la 


0(  his  poetry  we  po. 

■eM  two  or  three  ihori  elegin  [Fr.  SS  teenii 

from  il.  .tyLejlud  vm. 

fication  10  belong  to  i^monide.  o(  AS«r(«, 

---  work  o(  our  ^1.  Kver.1  eingcam.  and 

^ut  ni, 

lyric  poetry.  The  cpiirara.  written  is 
,  Ionic  with  an  epic  colouring,  were  in- 

i>  ttrengi 

in  Ihe  former,  with  a  rimplTeily  thai  ii 

almoBil 
fonn.ol 

DompleM  miiiciy  over  the  thyihm  and 
.   Those  on  Ihe  beroM  o(  Marathon  ina 

Iv^'', 

il  celcbraiud.    In  the  private  episrams 

ilour  and  feeling,  but  lew  ol  Ihem  rcu  •» 
1  ihai  of  the  Palatine  anthology.    Om 

any  bc.t 

U^^tr 

ly  genuine  epigram  of  Ibii  clau  is  upui 
f  ffipinas  Ihe'^PeLii^nitid.  who,  "altit 

bcrfaihe 

>d  brother  and  ebildrrn  oere  all  princn. 

.  pride."   The  lyric  (ragmcots  vary  nuKh 

tsi^s. 


•ublime.  br 

the  olhen  l.  .  .  _ . 

a  genial  worldline 

koowing  justice,  the  henefaclor  o 
will  God  no  fault  with  him,  for 
pALie  and  love  all  men  who  do  n 


SfeKS!; 


ahedooi 


sand  wealth 


■r.j8).    YetSinK 


cckbraied  fragment  - .„, — . 

ifaal  Peneus  on  the  sea  in  a  daiV  and  slor 
rom  Ihe  pRKcful  slumber  of  tier  babe. 
Id.  own  tayiiw  that ''  poetry  it  vocal  paint 
oeuy,"  [jf  the  many  Engfiih  iraniljiion 
-  ■— ■  ■-  Ihat  by  J.  A,  Symo"'-  '  "■  ' 
in  T.  Bergl!,  Pm 


■mO.     Fraen.. 

ditlon  by  ?.  G.  Schneidewi 
I.  L.  Ahrent  (I8S1).  Olht 
rotite  of  E.  Ccuf    '■■- 


1915!  a. 


li^diCn  (iSSi);  >« alw  W.  SchiOtcf. 
ut  jirncnisu  t.ii  nniii  leimime  (1906). 

IINOM'S  IQWH.  a  town  and  tution  oC  the  British  navy  <■ 
(be  Cape  provioce,  Souib  Alrica,  in  n°  15'  S.,  i3°  yi  E.,  on  ibe 


ihati*  ol  SimonV  Bay,  id  inlet  dh  (lie  wctt  tide  of  fthe  Bay. 
It  u  111  Hi  S.  of  Cape  Town  by  nil  tnd  17  m.  li.  of  Cmpe  Poiol 
(Um  Cupe  o(  Good  Hi^m).  Aput  fram  ihe  unl  itation  ilie 
towD  (pop.  1Q04,  M41}  it  an  eduatloiud  mi  reudntial  oDlie, 
enjoying  an  eactlleat  climcte  with  1  mnn  minimum  lempenluie 
of  s7°  Bod  a  mean  ■"«"■"■""  <rf  70*  F.  'Owing  to  the  infli-*™-* 
dI  ibe  Moiambiqua  cumot  tlK  tempouure  of  (faa  mUr  fn  the 
bay  is  10°  to  1 1°  F.  Iil)her  tkta  that  of  lUtle  Bay,  hence  SimoB'i 
TotrnandoUiei  places  alonitbeiboret  of  Falie  Bay  tie  favourite 
baibing  luotta.  The  naval  eMabliduncnt  b  the  beadquaiten  of 
the  Eut  India  and  Cape  Sqnadraal 

In  1900  Iheyard  covend  alxHit  13  aatm,  esDcliulveof  the  vSetuiiibw 
Atabluhmcnt  and  luval  bocpkak,  and  waa  nruvkkd  whh  a  HDaJj 
ramhpT.  ilipwayt  foT  lorpedo-Doati  ud  BnairvwFli,  togcthmridi 
at  dockyud  b«dtdin(a,  atorehoaiefl.  coal  Btom.  Ar.,  but  had 


SIMONY 

Uihle  t 


DO  dry  dt 

Act  ol  1S99  fi.sooiooo  *M  prondid  lor 

ditioiial  docln  cast  ol  the  orwDai  naval  yanL  Hicae  vorin  vent 
begun  in  1900  and  completsi  in  191OL  They  coniiit  of  a  ddal  badn 
M  acR*  in  tsuent.  villi  a  depth  of  30  ft.  at  km-vala  aiifing  tidci, 
encloacd  by  a  bnakvater  on  the  eutcn  and  nortben  lidca  and  a 
dmibr  pn^ectiiH  am  or  gia  on  the  veat.  The  mtraaoe  Co  the 
basin  [acea  nortS-veiMriy,  and  la  u  It.  in  width.  Soath  of  the 
baiin  la  a  laite  ndaliiKd  area  fomini  Che  ihe  ol  the  new  dod^ard. 
Otcninf  from  Ibe  biila  ii  a  dry  dock,  7JO  Ic  in  leoRb  on  hlocki. 
with  an  eatraace  gj  ft.  wide  and  hanng  30  ft.  over  tbt  nH  at  low- 
vaicr  apring  lidei.  The  lovndatioa  Mone  of  the  Ay  dock  vaa  bid 
in  November  I90«  by  the  earf  d(  Selbonie,  alter  vhem  it  la  named, 
and  the  dock  wa>  opened  In  November  igiD  by  ths  duke  of 

T1^"£ibl>me  dock  can  be  lubdivided  by  an  Intermediale  calMm 
In  ftiirh  A  numicras  (0  litfa  two  dockSn  rcapccti^r  400  ft.  and  uofc 
□r  470  ft.  and  350  ft.  in  length  on  bloclo.  aa  may  De  re- 
IhE  fun  knelh  of  750  ft.  can  lie  made  available.    The 

.., juHdinga  include  eatennve  ihope  for  the  chief  engineer^! 

chief  conBtruelDr'a  depaitmentfc  the  pumping-eUuie  house, 
Una  thedi,  ic.  while  ample  apace  ia  leaerved  for  addluonal  doeki 
buildinga.    Berthuig  aeeeminodatioa  b  novided  In  the  buui 

inide  the  wharf  walti  wP-*- -■  -     ■~-  — " "-■-'- 

LhiB  purpoae  have  a  total  1 
iteriocked  conmle  block 


(31  ac 


kngth  dI  15I5  ft.  nral.  BncODRnirted 
— =fc.  vith  an  availabk  depth  of  water 

.., furaiibFd  irith  poweiful  ■htai-lcn 

c  of  veifela  alongdde.    Ertenfive  Bhcda  for  the 
piDvided.     The  whole  of  the  dockyard 
iSe  enclonng  brenlcwater  and  pit"  —  '" 
Ihe  mm;  and  Ibe  total  ana  of  t 


False  Bay,  which  corresponds  on  the  south  to  Table  Bay  on 
the  north  aide  ol  Table  Mountain,  u  a  spacious  inlei  which  ha* 
an  avenge  dqith  ol  from  ij  to  10  tathoma,  and  ii  comirfele^ 
thcliered  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  souU).  Here  a  whole 
Beit  of  the  largat  vessels  caa  ride  at  anchor.  Defensive  worka 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Simon's  Town  dsia  from  Ihe  dose  ol  the  17th  century,  the 
town  and  bay  being  named  aflei  Simon  van  dei  Stell,  governor 
of  the  Cape  in  ifi79--i«gg.  It  wai  at  Simon's  Town  that  the 
(int  British  landiog  in  Cape  Colony  waa  made  by  General  Sir 
James  Craig  in  1795.  About  iSio  the  bay  was  selected  aa  the 
base  for  the  South  African  squadron.  Table  Bay  being  abandoned 
for  that  purpose  in  consequence  of  ita  exposed  position. 

EIMOHT,  an  oflenn,  defined  below,  >«alilM  (he  Ian  oi  the 
church.  The  name  is  taken  from  Simon  Mapu  (j.b.).  In  the 
canon  la*  the  word  bean  a  more  eitended  meaning  than  in 
English  law.  "  Simony  according  to  the  canomats,"  says 
AyliSe  in  his  Parrrian,  "  ii  defined  to  be  a  deb'berate  act  «  a 
premedilaled  will  and  dairc  of  selling  tucb  things  aaampiritual, 
or  of  anything  aiuieied  unto  spirituals,  by  giving  something 
of  a  temporal  nature  for  the  purchase  thereof;  or  in  other 
terms  il  is  defined  to  be  a  commutation  of  a  thing  qiititual  or 
annexed  unto  spirituals  by  giving  something  (hat  is  temporal.** 
An  example  of  Ihe  offence  occurs  as  early  as  the  3rd  century 
in  the  purchase  ol  the  bishopric  ol  Carthage  by  a  wealthy  malton 

believed.  The  offence  was  prohibited  by  many  councils,  both 
fn  the  East  and  in  the  West,  from  the  4tb  century  onwards.  In 
the  Corpus  juris  cammki  (he  Dccreium  tp(.  fl.  cause  i.  queil. 
3)  and  the  Decretals  (bk.  v.  til.  j)  deal  with  the  lubfert.  The 
oflender,  whether  jincoJizacar  (one  who  had  bought  his  orders) 
or  mwmuM  tramMia  (one  who  had  bought  hit  promotioa). 


13  if  a  secular  pi 
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a  of  Us  benefice  and  depostlon  from 


lasteiy 


if  a  regular.  No  distinction  1 
the  sale  ol  an  immediate  and  of  a  reversionary  intetst.  The 
innocent  rimaniaa  frcmaliu  was,  apart  from  dispensation, 
UaUe  Co  tbo  same  penalties  as  though  he  were  guilty.  Cstain 
matlen  wen  dnwniacal  by  Ihe  canon  law  which  woidd  not  be  10 
:  regarded  fn  En^ish  lav,  e.(.  the  sale  of  tithes,  the  taking  of  a 
fee  for  amfearion.abiolu^on,  marriage  or  burial,  the  concealment 
of  one  In  mortal  lin  01  the  tecondlement  of  an  impenitent  for 
Ihe  sake  irf  gain,  and  the  doing  homage  for  spiritualities.  So 
grave  was  Ihe  crime  of  simony  considered  that  even  inlanwus 
person*  could  accuse  of  it.  Engliih  provincial  and  Icgatine 
constitutions  continually  assuled  ^mony.  Thus  one  cd  (be 
heads  in  Lyiulewode  (bk.  v.)  is,  "  He  quia  ecdesiam  nomine 
dotalitatis  translerat  vel  pro  praesentalione  atiquld  accipfat." 
In  spite  of  an  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  it  is  welt  es(ahltshed 
that  simony  was  deeply  motcd  in  the  medieval  church.  Dan(e 
placei  penotu  gdlty  dt  simony  in  the  third  bolgiaof  (he  cigh(h 
elide  el  (be  Inferno: — 

"  O  Simon  raago,  O  miieri  icfuad. 

Che  le  me  di  Dio  cbe  dl  bontate 
Deono  cascr  ipose,  vol  rapad 

Per  oro  e  per  argento  adulterate." — ij^.  sje.  t. 
The  popa  themsdves  woe  notorioos  oSenden.  In  (he  canto 
just  cited  Pope  T^cbolas  m.  is  made  by  the  poet  the  mouth- 
piece ol  the  simoniar*.  He  ia  supposed  to  mistake  the  poet  for 
Boniface  VUL,  whoee  simoniacal  practices,  as  veil  as  those  of 
Clement  V.,  are  again  alluded  to  in  Pic.  ixz.  147.  At  a  later 
period  there  was  an  open  and  continuous  sale  of  ^liiitual  officoi 
by  the  Roman  curia  which  contemponuy  wtiten  adacked  in 

with  the  Uses— 

"  Veadit  Aleiaoder.clavat  altaria,  Christian. 

Uachiavelli  calls  luxury,  simony  and  cr^ielty  the  three  deaf 
friend*  and  handmaids  of  tha  same  pope.'  The  coUoqay  of 
Erasmtt*  De  taardoliis  asptcndU  beaj*  witriess  to  the  same 
state  of  things.  And,  best  pnnf  of  all,  numerous  dedsioni  aa 
to  irtiaC  i>  or  is  not  simony  are  to  be  found  in  the  reported 
decision*  of  the  Roman  rota.'  That  part  of  the  papa!  ttvenue 
vdiich  consisted  of  first -fniilA  {primiSiat  or  annaies)  and  tenth* 
(dtfjfiue)  must  have  been  theoretically  simoniacal  in  its  origin. 
In  Elngland  thla  revenue  was' annexed  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  restored  (o  the  cbuich  by  Queen  Anne  (tee  Qt;EEii 
Anke's  Bounty). 


fslorSlun;^  1 
presentee;  and 


DW  bv  (he  Hencftcn  Ac(  189a 


rloiailiol 
iltyof 


law  a  incorporatedj  as  lar  as  it  is  not  contrvry  to  the  common 
tute  lav  or  the  prerogative  01  the  oown}  has  been  coosidenUy 
'  '  L    w£^  no  sutute  applies  to  the  can.  Ihe 

M  lav  may  still  ba  of  andorlty.    Both  Edward 


doctrines  of  th 
VL  and  EUb 
The  Act  of  31 


lanlgated  advcnlsei 


c.  6  was  mtended  to  reach  the  comipc  patron  ai 
_iu  a.  .^  w»i..,/L  derk,  the  ecdeiiaHical  censutea  apart  from  Ihe 
statute  not  ^tending  Co  the  case  of  a  patron.  The  Cni  part  of  the 
act  dale  with  the  penalties  (or  etccIiDn  or  leKEuiion  of  ofliccri  of 
chuicheo,  coUegea.  schools,  boHotala,  halli  and  mHrties  for  reward. 
The  second  put  of  the  act  pcovidea  that  if  any  person  or  pcTtoni, 
bodies  politic  and  coeporate,  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gilt, 
profit  or  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  for  or  by  reason  of  any 


\»  tadf  th  of  tha 


"FrrtiatSli 


•Cir  eaauiilaaad  attacked 
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uiv  nidi  carmpt  cauie  or  coB&dentioDi  even  nich  praent 
couatioiit  gift  ind  beftowins,  and  every  admiuiant  jiuthi 
inveitilim  Had  inductiofi  111111  be  ¥oid,  (roKnte  ud  of 

effect  iiiliv:>ad  il  ihill  be  lawlul  for  tke  queen  to  pceieiM.  c 

unto,  or  eve  end  beitov  every  mdi  benefice,  dignity,  prebend  and 
living  ecdeeiutiol  for  that  one  doe  or  tura  onlyi  and  all  and 
every  penoD  or  perionB,  bodio  politic  and  Birporate.  thai  iball  nvc 
or  tAU  any  aucn  fun  of  money,  Ac,  dirvctly  or  indirectly,  or  thai 
tSaii  take  or  make  any  auch  pftnuae,  dtt,  iun  '    '  '- 


Ktly.  or  til 
aidbKtl 
iQuMc  vajiie«ioneyearapiDiit  oicv«yiucDiieiieiioe,Ac^ud  tJ 
icr»n  to  comiptly  laldng*  procuriiu ,  aeekkw  or  accepusg  any 
uch  benefice.  &c.  dull  beadjudecda&abled  penon  In  law  to  have 
»T  enjoy  the  lame  benefice,  Ac.  Admiiiion,  imtitution,  imtaUatioa 
iriodoctionpf  any  pefion  to  a  benefice,  Ac,  for  any  Hm  of  money, 
fee.,  Tcnderv  tke  offender  liable  to  the  penalty  alndy  Bentioncd. 
vrta  to  tSe  patfon  and 


the  crown-  The  penahv  for  oorrapt  reaiEiunE  or  eaGcbanriog  of 
benefia  wiifa  cure  of  aouh  it  that  the  civer  aa  well  aa  the  taller  ihi 
loie  double  the  value  of  the  eum  io  given  or  taken,  halt  the  nm 
' '   "  '  m  informer.   The  penalty  I 


^'.^.Wi 


.h.ff^be"! 


comipliy  frntained  forft... 

■ny  uriLFiLic  wiciiiEi  acven  yean  after  auch 
I  the  mioisEiy  makei  audi  benefice  merely  void, 
f  pmecl  as  QD  a  vacancy;  the  p****'^      "^ 

it  ca«.  The  act  li  cumuutive  only,  and  doea 
nun  any  puniihiDent  prescribed  by  ecde^aatlcai 


ed  la  the  prejudice  of  aoy  other 
pairon  innoceni  oi  ■inuiny,  ur  ui  run  clerk  by  biEa  preaeotcd.  |i-'— ' 
the  penou  lirnoniAq  or  simoiiLicallv  presented  waa  convicted  of 
offehce  al  common  Uv  or  in  ■cmie  eccleilutkal  court  in  Ibe  life 
d(  the  peikon  iLfnoniac  or  limaniacnltr  preaentcd.    The  act 

declam  the  validity  ol  leaaea  made  by  a  almoniae.or  ainodiac , 

pieienledncrKin,  ifisnojUiandfor  valuable  couldentioatoa  tcnee 
bnounlallhciimony.  By  the  Smony  Act  ITij  if  any  pcnonihall 
for  maney,  reward,  gift,  profit  or  advanlaBe.  or  for  any  promiae, 

money,  ftc,  take,  pmcure  or  accept  the  next  avoidanee  of  or  pre- 
tenlalion  to  any  benefice,  dignity,  nccbend  or  tiWog  ecclesiastical, 
and  iliali  be  pmented  or  coUalu  thereupon,  such  praentation  — 
collation  and  every  admiuioD.idititutiQn.  investiture  and  inductL... 
upon  the  aame  snail  be  utterly  v^;  and  such  agreement  BbaU  be 
deemed  a  Hmoniaca!  conlnct.  tpd  the  queen  may  praent  for  that 
one  turn  only;  and  the  pcrun  »  ixjmjptly  tokiug,  Ac,  ibalt  be 
adjui^ed  disabled  to  have  and  enioy  the  same  b«icficc.  Sx.,  and 


moatha.  or  (J)  for  any  payment  in  respect  of  the  date  tt  which  ■ 
vacancy  occurs,  or  (i)  for  the  remgnalion  nf  a  benefice  in  favour 
of  any  person.  Cases  of  simony  have  come  before  the  courts  in 
which  clergy  of  the  highest  tank  have  been  implicated-  In  I^S, 
in  the  case  ol  Lucy  v.  Tlu  Bisksf  n/  SI  Omiiii.  the  bishop  was 
deprived  for  simony-  The  ciiieen's  bench  refmed  a  prohiUlioa 
(I  Lord  Raymond's  Rep.  Ml).  In  1641  the  dean  of  Yoik  waa 
deprived  by  the  archtMshop  for  aimoay,  hvt  In  this  ease  the  qoeen't 
bench  granted  a  prohibitiao  on  the  ground  of  informality  m  Iha 
pniceedin(sC/>iKeMii)(iDi<!r>'i>'l.aQ.B.R.i).  The  general  msuK 
of  the  law  prenoui  to  the  Benefices  Act  189B,  as  gatheied  from  the 


lyfor 


.<"  jf 


advowspn  «r  Beit  pr 

'  iDcnediate  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy:  (ij  it  1 

qiiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himtetf  a  life 

lony  to  exchange  benehcca  under  an  afieemcnt  1 
tM74M»H  w««  to  be  made  lor  dilapidationa  on  either  side: 
waa  not  siinonyionialcecertainaaugiiaientsaf  patroaa'---" 
ChuRh  Boikliag  and  New  l>aris)ies  Acta  (g  &  10  Vict.  t. 
Vict- 6.  9^);  (^T.it  »       "  ' 


EST,: 


};  (sT  it 

in  while 


i:  I*)  it 


!^\t 


any  arraatlment  for  causiH  a  vacancy  to  be  made;  (8)  it  waisinuiny 
for  the  purcbasei  of  an  advowian  while  Ike  ehuich  was  vacant  ta 

olherwu*  than  timfUtiUr:  no  co'mpenaatiixi  in  money  m^ht  be 
made  to  the  person  receiving  the  less  valuable  benefice.  The  law 
on  the  subject  of  simony  was  Huig  refarded  aa  unsatisfactory  by  the 
authorities  of  the  church.   In  1579  a  royal  conimission  reported  oa 


1^  benefiecB.    Map; 


iSgStbatanyimponantchannwasniadeinthelaw.  The  Benefice* 
Act  of  that  year  absolutely  invalidates  any  transfer  of  a  right  of 
patnniage  unless  (0)  il  is  i^iitered  io  the  diocesan  legistry.  (t) 
unless  moR  than  twelve  month*  haM  dancd  since  the  last  in- 
■tilutioa  or  idmissioa  to  the  bcne6cc,  and  if)  unless  "  il  traufcn 
the  whole  iotenst  of  the  tran^eror  in  (he  right "  with  certain  re- 
servations;  in  other  wwdi.  the  act  abolished  the  sate  of  neil 
presentations,  but  il  eiptmly  reserved  from  iu  operation  (o)  a 

operation  of  law,  or  [H)  s  uariler  on  the  appuintmeot  of  a  new 

aoollier  f orm  of"  doclaratlon  fm  (hat  n^^  under" the  Geticil 
Subscription  Act  1865  (see  above).   It  abolished  the  sale  by  auction 

■titute  or  admit  a  presentee  (0  a  benefice  on  a  number  of  spedfied 
gnHindsi  among  others,  en  the  ground  of  possible  corrupt  pn- 


of  the  right  of  pat 
appcala  against  a  b 
ot  a  judBe  of  the  &.,. 
law  and  of  fact,  and  of 


elapsed  since  the  last  transfer 


wdecirionaof  Scoltiih  courts  on  the  iubject.  By  the  Act  ol  i;a4, 
S,  ministcn,  readers  and  others  guilty  of  simony  provided  to 
aiefices  were  to  be  deprived.  An  Act  ol  Assembly  of  IJSJ  declares 
ictiona  simoniacal  whereby  a  minister  or  probationer  before 
-escntation  and  as  a  means  of  abtainlng  it  bargains  pot  10  raise  a 
-occss  ol  augmentation  of  stipend  or  demand  reparation  or  enlarge- 
ent  of  hia  manse  or  glehe  alter  induction, 

SIMOOM,  or  Saudu,  the  name  usually  given  in  Algeria,  Syrit 
id  Atabia  Io  du9t  and  und-ladcn  desert  winds  of  the  siiocco 
type.  SceSiioccoaiidKiiAusiH. 
SIMPLICIUS,  pope  from  ^fig  10  4S3.  During  W>  pootificale 
le  Western  Empire  wju  overlhrown,  and  Italy  passed  into 
IB  hands  of  the  barbarian  king  Odoaccc.  In  the  East,  Ihe 
lUtpslion  of  Baailiscus  (475-476).  who  lupported  the  mon* 
physils,  gave  rise  to  many  ecdesiisiicil  troubles,  which  were 
a  (ouice  of  grave  aniieiy  to  the  pope.  The  epipetor  Zeno, 
who  had  procured  (he  banishment  of  Basiliscua,  endeavoured 
10  compound  with  the  monophysiie  party;  and  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  previoualy  foiight  on  the  pope's  side 
c  council  of  Chalcedon,  abandoned  SJinpIidus  and  sub- 
■ctibed  la  the  keHelUcn,  the  conciliatory  document  piopiulgaleil 
I  4S1  by  the  emperor-  Simplidui  died  on  the  aod  of  Uarch 
Ij,  but  without  setlling  the  monophysiic  question. 
SIMPUCIUS,  1  native  of  CilicLi,  a  disciple  of  Ammoniua  and 
of  OusaKim,  wu  one  of  the  last  of  the  NcoplatoniWi.    When, 
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In  iLO.  ttt,  tbs  wkoci)  of  ptaktnphy  u  Athou 
andllHUachingolpfaikioptir  CoibiiidBD.LlKicboUnDiinuds). 
Simplidiu.  Priidinui  mad  iout  otben  faolvol  in  ui  or  sji  to 
'  ~  cctkn  ol  ChoKMt,  kloc  ol  Penia,  bat,  though 
■  bemny  wdcomc,  Ihty  found  tbcmidvc*  imsblc 
to  enaun  a  continued  midcnce  anwngit  bartarimt.  B^ore 
two  ynui  hut  tlapted  Lhey  ntunied  lo  Greece,  ChDODC*,  In  hb 
mxly  o(  lt»a  (onduded  mlh  Juuiniui  in  si3-  aprtoly 
itipuUtJii£  that'tb«  tevcn  pldlov^hen  should  be  Allowed  "10 

enjoyment  ol  libeny  of  conldtna  "  (Ag*th!u  ii.  Jo,  3O-    Alter 

Aiiitolle'i  De  ctOe,  Ftyiica.  Dt  anima  uid  Caltt"'"-  which, 
with  I  commenliTy  upon  Ibe  EnikiTiiiin  ol  Epictetui,  hive 
■urvived.  Simplicius  ii  not  ui  original  Thinker,  bul  hU  nmirlfa 
■n  thoughtful  tnd  inttOigent  and  hii  leaniing  i>  pndigiotu. 
To  Iho  uudmt  of  Grtck  phikaophy  hit  conmienluici  ue  in- 
nluble,  >s  they  contain  many  fngmenlt  of  (be  older  philo- 
Mphen  u  well  ai  of  hb  Inunedialc  predecesson.    (See  Neo- 

rUTOMUlL) 


•  partly  loctl  k 


i,Zell«, 

.„.    _ ■Cbrr  d. 

(f.  Organoni."  in  Atk.  Birl.  Atail.  (itji): 
n-  d,  Bemnd  d.  phil.  Schulen  in  Aihcn," 
I.  Miitnn  dr  In  ^jtiiatsgii  iti  Orta,  v.  357; 

pusAver  the  AlpL  Not  known  euly  uve 
xte,  tbe  Slnplon  Pjua  nse  into  importance 
«1  Hie  a    ■  .-..-.- 


yi{.Kj). 
1006.  The  paH  pTopci 
le  Vataia),  which  ii  in  the 


id  ioins  the 


between  1800  and-  i3ot.  though  it : 

opeoingoftbe  Mont  Cenii  (187 1 )  an 

11m  Sinplon  liumel  waa  opened 

Malta  from  Brieg  (Swiu  canton  ol  me  vaiaiai,  wi 

tipper  RbAne  valley  and  ^ot  m.  by  rail  from  Laui 

Uaurice  and  Sioo.     Fmn  Brieg  it  ii  about  14  m.  i 

(GSgi  ft.),  cloK  Co  winch  ll  the  botpice  (linl  nKnlii 

in  the  charge  ol  Auttin  Canoni  from  the  Gnat  St  B 

mad  deKodi  past  the  Sotea  viUage  ol  Simploi 

Ihniugh  the  wonderful  rock  defile  ol  Gondo  be 

Italy  at  lidle  (iB  m.  from  Brieg).     Here  the  n 

railway  line  tbrough  the  tunnel,  which  ii  uI  m.  i: 

tji]  fL  high,  b«ng  tbui  both  the  kwgeit  and  the 

Ihinigh  the  Alps.    Fiom  ItcUe  it  ii  about  1 1  m.  by  laU  to  Don» 

d'Oaola.  whence  Ibe  Ton  or  Ton  valley  ii  loUowed  to  the 

Lago  Magpore  {13  m.).      The  new  line  runi  along  the  W. 

shore  of  the  Lago  UiggiOTe  put  Bavrno,  Strni  and  Anna, 

•nd  u  on  to  Milan.  IW.A.B.C.) 

UMPSOH.  IIR  JAMBS  YOIIHO  {iSil-iSjo),  Scottish 
physician,  was  bom  at  Bathgate.  Linlithgow.  Scotland,  on  the 
7th  of  June  idit.  Hii  lather  wu  a  baker  in  that  town,  and 
janics  was  the  yoongnt  of  a  family  of  teven.  At  the  age  of 
louTleen  he  entered  the  univenity  ol  Edinburgh  ai  a  student  in 
the  arts  classes.  Two  ytut  later  he  began  his  medico]  studies- 
At  the  age  of  nineletn  he  obtained  the  licence  of  the  College  of 
SuTjeons,  and  two  yeare  afterwards  look  the  degree  of  doctor 
ol  medicine.  Di  John  Thomson  (i;Cs-iS46).  who  then  occupied 
the  chair  of  pathology  in  the  university.  Impresaed  with  Simpaon'i 
graduation  thesis,  "  On  Death  fron  Inflaniniatiaa,"  oflered 
him  his  assisiantship.  The  offer  waa  accepted,  and  during 
tfae  session  1837-1838  he  acted  as  interim  lecturer  on  pathology 
during  the  illness  of  the  piofesior.  71m  foUowing  winter  he 
delivered  his  first  course  of  leclutes  on  obtletric  raedldne  in  the 
citTa-academical  icbod.  In  February  1840  he  was  dected  to 
the  professorship  of  medidne  and  raidwileiy  in  the  university. 
Towards  the  end  ol  1846  be  KU  present  at  an  operation  per- 
formed by  Robert  Liston  on  s  patient  rendered  un 
the  inhalation  of  sul[Auric  ether.  The  success  of  lb 
was  so  marked  Uiat  Simpson  Immediately  bepn  10  uk  11  m 
midwifery  practice.  He  continued,  however,  to  KaKb  for  other 
labstancct  having  similar  eSecia,  and  in  March  184T  he  read 
o.lbe   Medica.Chirucgical  Society  of 


Edinburgh,  in  which  be  luDy  detailaj  (he  hiMMy  of  the  use  of 
aniesihetio  from  the  earliest  limes,  but  especially  dneli  upon 
Ibe  advantages  ol  chlorolono  over  ether.  He  advocated  its  use. 
not  only  for  the  prevention  ol  pain  in  suigicai  operatLont.  bul 
also  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  obstetrical  practice,  and  hia  un- 
compmmising  advocacy  of  its  use  in  the  latter  class  ol  caset 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  angriest  and  most  widespread  eontni- 
versica  of  (he  time.  In  1S4T  he  was  appointed  a  physician  to 
the  queen  in  Scotland.  In  iSjg  he  advocated  the  use  of  acu- 
prenure  In  place  of  ligatures  for  attesting  the  bleeding  of 
cut  arteries,  but  of  inore  importance  were  his  improvements 
In  the  methods  of  gynaecological  diagnosis  and  obsteltica.  His 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  prof ei9' 
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mfiliilitm  and  Clitiiai  Lttlvrtt  tn  tke  ZJiwain 
also  look  an  active  interest  in  archaeology,  and 
its  ArikardBtkai  Btiayi,  edited  by  Dt  J.  Stuart, 
were  pulJisbcd  at  Edinburgh  In  1^73,  Simpson,  who  had  been 
created  a  bimnct  in  i86i,  died  in  ^dinbuigh  on  the  Gth  ol  May 
1B70,  and  was  accorded  a  public  funeraJ;  his  statue  in  bnnua 
now  stands  in  West  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

See  John  Duni.  Mtmtir  d  J.  Y.  Simpiim  I1873):  E-  B-  Simpwm, 
Sir  Jama Stmpim  (1896) lud  H.  L,  CadoB,  Sir  J.  Y.SiMpimiamt 
CUariJurm  (l«47). 

SIMPSON.  KATTHEW  (1811-18841,  American  bishop  of  the 
Uelbodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  on  the 
list  of  June  1811.  He  studied  medidne  in  1S30-1833  and 
began  to  practise,  and  in  1833  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  pastor  ol  the  Liberty 
Stmt  Church  o(  Pittsburg  in  1835.  and  ol  a  church  at  Williams- 
port  (now  Monongahela)  in  1836.  In  1837  he  waa  ordained  elder 
and  waa  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  in  Allegheny 
College,  MeadvUk.  In  which  Madison  (^U^e  had  been  merged 
in  18JJI  and  in  1S3S  be  waa  elected  piofcsior  and  immediately 
alterwardl  president  ol  the  newly  established  Indiana  AibLry 
(now  De  Paai))  University,  Greencaatte.  Indiaoa,  to  which  he 
vent  in  1839;  this  position  he  held  until  1848.  He  was  edili» 
of  tfae  Walirn  Ckriiliaa  Ai^caU,  which  he  made  a  Strang 
tentperaoce  and  anti-slavery  organ,  from  1848  to  iSji.  Hewna 
elected  a  bishop  in  May  tS;],  and  in  1857,  with  Dr  McCUntock, 
visited  Gteat  Britain  as  a  delegate  to  tbe  British  Wcsleyan 
Conference,  and  travelled  in  tbe  HiJy  Land.  He  was  an  intimate 
and  trusted  friend  of  President  IJncoln,  who  considered  hia 
advice  of  great  value,  and  at  whose  grave  in  Springfield  he 
(poke  the  last  words.  He  addressed  the  Garfield  Memorial 
Meeting  at  Eieler  Hall,  Lmdon,  on  the  14th  of  September  |38<. 


He  died  on  the  i8ih  of  Jun 
He  puUiihed  A  HMinlrml  f, 
si  MtlliaiinK  {Ig7»);  Uanrv 
the  Theoloaicml  Department  i 
5rriniliu  llSBj)  wu  ediltd  t 
Biikap  Uaaitu  Simfm  (Mei 
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1884  in 
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Ywk.  ISgb]  ihoukl  be  «^liX 

o-i7«i),    Enj^sh    mathematicfm, 

±  in  Leicencrehirc  on  the  i^lb  of 


s,  took  little  care  ol  1 

Young  Simpson  was  so  eager  (or  knowlec 

I  his  weaving,  and  in  consequence  of  a  qoai 

ave  bis  lather's  hauae.     He  sellJed  for  a  shi 

an  at  the  bouse  of  a  Mrt  Swinfield,  whom 

a  pedlar  who  practised  fonui 

■■ilies  himself,  and  M 


became  the  oracle  of  the  nei^bouthood^  t 
vinred  of  the  imposture  of  aatmlogy,  and  he  ^landoned  this 
calling.  After  a  residence  of  two  or  three  years  at  Derby,  where 
be  worked  as  a  weaver  during  the  day  and  taught  pupja  in  the 
evenings,  he  went  to  London.  TTie  number  of  hjs  pupils  in- 
creased; his  abilities  became  more  widely  known;  and  be  was 
enabled  10  publish  by  lubscription  hia  Traliic  of  Flusnu  in 
1737.  This  treatise  abounded  iritfa  errort  of  the  prcn.  and 
contained  sevml  obacuriiies  and  delects  inddenlal  to  the 
author'a  want  of  axperince  and  the  diiadvastacea  under  which 
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be  laboured.  His  neit  publicttioni  wm  A  Tnaliu  m  rtt 
Satvt  and  Lavi  cj  CJuaue  (i;to);  Eitayi  m  Sivcrol  CiriViu 
doit  Uirlul  Subjali  in  SpeaUaiiK  awl  Miad  tfathmaiklu 
(i740}i  Tlu  Dxlrim  el  Amtiilia  and  Rmriiora  irdncii  JTim 
GBoraland EadtiU  PrindplaUi^j) ,taA  MaihMaiKitl  Duirrta- 
timt  m  o  Voritly  0}  Piyiiad  iMd  Atudyliial  Subjitll  (i;u). 
SoOD  >fler  Iht  publication  ol  fail  Eiiayi  he  »■*  cboten  a  nwBibcr 
of  Ihe  Royal  Academy  u  Stockbolm;  in  174]  he  wu  ippainied 
pniCBOr  of  nulhemalia  ia  the  Royal  Millliiry  Academy  at 
Wocrfwiefa;  and  in  >:*s  he  was  admiited  ■  (eUow  of  Ihe  Royal 
Sodeiyof  Londnn,  In  1 74;  he  published  A  Tieaiiii  sf  Altcbra, 
with  an  appendix  conWning  the  conainicljon 'of  geomctriral 
probiems.  and  in  1747  the  EicmenI]  ef  P.'nne  Gamciry,  The 
Liter  booli,  unlike  many  others  irilh  the  same  title,  is  not  an 
etiiiioa  of  Euclid's  Eitmmli,  but  an  independent  UeatiM,  and 
the  aotutions  of  probleniB  contained  in  it  (and  in  the  appoodiit 
la  the  Aitibra  as  well)  are  in  gcnernl  eiceedingly  insenioui. 
In  his  TntBHimtlry,  Plane  and  Sfhcriial,  KUi  lit  CmilriuliiM 
and  Applkalia*  if  Logatilhmi,  vbich  appeared  in  174B,  then 
is  a  toletaiily  uniform  use  of  contractions  for  the  words  sloe, 
taageal,  be,  prefixed  to  the  Bymbol  ol  the  angle.  Tkt  Dmlrine 
and  AtfiHcatiim  of  Fliaums  (iTjo)  was  more  compieheniive 
than  his  earlier  wotIe  on  the  same  subject  and  *ras  so  different 
that  he  wished  It  to  be  considered  as  a  new  book  and  not  as  a 
second  edition  of  the  fanner.  In  1751  appeared  Select  Exercisrj 
/or  y<nmt  Proficienli  in  Ike  Ifalliemalicki,  and  in  1757  his 
MuceBniKMU  Trarls  an  Same  Curioai  and  Very  InlcmliHi 
Swijali  i*  llecianici,  PkyskaS  Ailrenomy  end  Specrlalm 
id  perhaps  the  greatest  of    "  ' '    ~ '  '' 
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8IMR0CK,  KASL  JOSEPH  (TEai-iE7&],  Gennas  poet  and 

man  of  letters,  was  bom  on  the  iSih  of  MiguM  180s  at  Bonn, 
where  his  falbcr  W3S  a  music  publitber.  He  studied  law  at  the 
universities  of  Boon  and  Beiiio,  and  in  iSij  entered  the  Prussian 
cjvil  service,  from  which  be  *u  cipdled  in  lEjo  (or  writing  a 
poem  m  praise  ol  Ihe  French  July  {evolution.  Afterwards 
he  was  admitted  aa  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  where 
in  iSjD  he  was  made  a  professor  of  Old  German  liieraiure,  and 
in  which  dty  he  died  on  the  iSIh  of  July  1876.  Simrock  estab- 
lished his  repuution  by  his  eiceUeaC  modem  rendering  of  the 
Hiltlmnenlud  (rSi?),  and  oL-  the  poems  ol  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  (lajj). 

Anunig  olbH  works  translated  by  him  inlo  modem  Cerman  were 
the  Armt  Haxruk  ol  Hanmaan  von  Aue  (1B30I.  the  PaTiaal  and 
Tilua  ol  WoUram  von  Fjc)J«harh  (1B4I).  !>»  nUla*  of  Cocifried 
dI  Sliubur*  (iSjs).  and  tbc  BMataik  <l843-iS49>.  «)i>cl  ' 
•upplemEiUid  wit£  mdepaBdeiit  poena.  Before  the  publicatio 
this  wDik  be  had  abowa  an  orinBal  poetical  laculiv  in  Wulanii 
&bwj^  (iBj!)  1  and  in  tt44  heHsocd  a  volume  of  Cnlutlr  in  w: 

Lania  Sien.  uS  In  isj?  the  Deylatke  Siemkerli,  collacuena  of 
Cemn  aaonl  aocny.  (M  Us  reonbUcationa  the  meal  popular 
the  mou  vakable  wera  tbt  Daii^  ViOiUilier,  of  which  I 
five  win  printed  between  ibg  and  1S67.  His  best  cont 
Bcholaahip  was  lua  fianAwCdkr  dnilicbit  UjAelepe  (1 
At  an  tally  atace  d  his  eaner  Simnck  took  a  hlah  pUlc  aiiiuni 
aliidenta  ol  SJaC^tt  by  hh  ^rflni  ia  Slulutpttn  fa  tioeMtn. 
ititctitit  imi  Safin  daji)!  and  afterwardt  be  tnnilated  Shilu^- 
ipelie'spaeiiuaiiilaconsideitbteDuiiiberDlhisdnunai.  The  Eirve 
number  of  ediiiooi  thmuch  which  Simrock's  ttanilatioitB  from  the 
MkkUa  High  Cnman  have  pasKd  <lbe  HtMiBunlied 
fonWhearwilneatotbeirpopularieT.  An oditknt -"■- ' 
Wolie  in  11  Kla.  has  been  pubUihed  by  C.  Klee 
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His  first  play,  CrWCJtmifriwfJi^jl.  was  produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theaite  in  April  1679,  and  wit  followeil  by  a  number  of  i^yi 
of  which  he  was  author  or  pan-auibor.  .After  hug  runs  at  west 
end  homes,  many  ol  these  became  stock  pieces  in  suburban  snd 
provincial  theaires.  His  most  Ivnous  melodnmu  were:  Tkt 
LitUi  ej  lanjim  (Princesi't  theatre,  September  lASi),  which 
ran  for  nearly  a  ycarj  In  1*1  Jinnli  (Adelphi,  Oct.  rStj),  written 
with  H.  Petlit,  which  ran  (or  457  nights;  Uarbenr  Li'iA/t  (i8gs>, 
which  ran  for  jij  nlgbu;  Tieo  Lilile  Vatabmdt  (l'rincca*'i 
Thnttt,  i8ge-iSi)7).  He  was  pul-auihor  with  Cecil  Raleigh 
of  the  burlesque  open,  Liille  Chriiltflirr  Celumtna  (iBq]), 
and  among  his  nusical  pLayi  were  Blae-eytd  Snsen  (Prince  of 
Walet'9,  i8«))  and  Tie  Dandy  Pijik  (Birmingham,  ie«S}. 
His  early  volumes  of  light  verso  were  very  popular,  notably 
Tilt  Degtmet  Bdladt  (iB3i),  reprinted  from  the  Rtjeret.  Ham 
Iht  Peer  List  (iSSj)  and  his  articles  on  the  housing  ol  the  poor 
in  the  Aitiy  JVodi  helped  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  the  subject, 
which  wis  dealt  with  in  the  act  ol  1SS5. 

EIMSBUn?,  a  township  of  Hartf<vd  county,  ConoecllcM, 
U.S.A.,  traversed  by  the  Farminglon  river  and  about  lo  m. 
N.W.  of  Hutford.  Fop.  (igio)  1537.  Area  about  jS  sq.  m. 
The  township  iiseived  by  the  New  York.Ncw  Haven  Ii  Hartford 
oad  by  the  Central  New  England  railways,  which  meet  it 
Simibury  village.  Among  the  manufactures  are  fuses,  cigar* 
and  paper.  A  tract  along  the  Tunius  (nsw  Farminglon)  river, 
c^led  Massacoc  or  Saco  hy  the  Indians,  was  ceded  to  whitim 
in  1648,  and  that  were  settlers  here  from  Windsor  as  early  as 
1664-  In  1670  the  towmhip  was  incorporated  IS  Stmsbuiy. 
In  167s,  during  King  Philip's  War,  Simsbury  was  abaodooed; 
and  in  1671)  it  was  burnt  and  pilUgcd  by  the  Indiansi  but  it 
was  resettled  in  the  following  year.  Steel  seems  to  have  bees 
nude  bert  from  native  iron  in  r7i7,  and  in  ij^g  the  Geaenl 
Court  of  Connecticut  granted  to  three  cliiiens  of  Simsbury  a 
fifteen  yean'  monopoly  of  making  steel  in  the  colony.  Owing 
to  the  pine  forests  pitch  and  lar  were  important  manufactures 
inesriylimes.  From  the  N,  of  Simsbury  the  towtishipof  Granby 
(pop.rgro,  rjS])  was  set  off  in  178&.  Inihit  portof  the  township 
n  copper  mine  was  worked  between  170]  and  r74;,  and  smelting 
and  rcBoing  works  were  built  in  i7ir.  In  177J  the  mine  was 
leased  by  the  General  Court  and  was  fitted  up  as  a  puUic  gaol 
and  workhouse  (ciUed  Newgale  Prison),  the  ptjsoners  being 
employed  in  mining.  Some  Tnrics  were  impii«>ned  here  after 
1780;  many  of  them  escaped  in  Hay.ijSt.  The  prison  was 
rebuilt  in  I7$a  and  waa  used  untQ  iSij,  The  W.  ol  Simsbury 
iaiBoSaa  Canton  { —  - '-" 

—  ...  .-  iTwIpl.  ItiOnry  d/ 
l64ileli4S  (Hinlord,  1845). 

fllMIOR,  MARTIN  BDDARS  VOH  (iSto-iSog),  Germair 
jurist  and  politician,  was  bom  at  ROnlgsberg,  in  Prussia,  on  the. 
lolb  of  November  iSro,  ol  Jewish  parcatsge.  After  (he  usual 
course  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  eotoed  ils 
university  la  1S16  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  specially 
of  Roman  law.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  ind  Bonn, 
and.  having  graduated  ifucfur  >iiru,  attended  ieciures  at  tbe 
£cole  de  Droit  in  Paris.  Returning  to  KOnigsberg  in  i8j>  he 
established  himself  as  a  PritelJiantI  in  Roman  law,  becoming 
two  years  later  extraordinary,  and  in  i3j6  ordinary,  professor 
in  that  ficullyal  Ihe  university.  Like  many  other  distinguished 
German  jurists,  pari  pasiu  with  his  professorial  iclivjly,  Simson 
followed  the  judicial  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  and,  passing 
rapidly  through  the  subordinate  stages  of  auicultatar  and 
assessor,  became  adviser  (Rath)  to  the  Landgericht  in  1846. 
In  thb  year  he  atood  for  the  representiiion  of  kbnigsberg  in 
the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort^n-Main,  and  on  his  riection 
was  immediately  appointed  secretary,  and  in  the  course  of  (be 
aame  year  became  successively  its  vice-president  and  prcsitient. 
In  his  capacity  of  president  he  appeared,  on  3rd  April  1^49, 
In  Berlin  at  the  head  of  a  dqiulalion  oT  the  Frankfort  psiliaracnt 
lo  announce  to  King  Frederick  William  IV.  his  election  u 
German  Emperor  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
king,  eilher  apprehennve  of  a  rupture  with  Auilrii,  or  fearing 
detriment  to  Ihc  prerogatives  of  tbc  Prualan  crown  iboukt  he 
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anBtft  Ihh  dliaitr-M  tbe  hudt  <t  a  dooen^,  Rfund  Ox 

oBa.  Simsoo,  hituriy  iiuppeiatti  at  the  Mittiune  of  bis 
missioa.  taJcned  hi>  leat  ia  the  Fraakfoct  ptriuoKiil,  but  is  the 
Bommci  ol  the  auD«  ycu  wis  dectcd  deputy  foe  KOnigibcrx 
b  IbepopuUr  cbunbcrof  tbe  PnuritnLatidUi.  Hete  be  toon 
made  bii  marlc  u  one  of  tbe  beU  orators  ia  tbat  aisenbly. 
A  member  of  the  short-lived  Erfuit  pulianient  of  1S50,  be  wu 
ifsin  Bommoned  la  the  pretidentiil  cbair. 

On  tbe  distolutioa  ol  tbe  Eriuit  asumbly,  Simton  letiied 
from  politics,  and  for  ibe  oeit  few  ytsi)  derated  bimaelf  ei- 
clusivcly  lo  hb  acadetoksl  laii  judkkl  dulid.  It  was  not  until 
i8jo  that  be  re-entered  public  life,  when  he  oat  elected  deputy 
f«  KaaigsbeiB  in  tbe  lower  chamber  of  Ibe  Fnusiaii  Landtag, 
o[  obich  he  was  proidenl  in  i860  and  iMi.  In  Ibc  bnt  of 
these  yeiis  be  attained  bigb  jodidal  oSce  as  pntident  of 
the  cfurt  of  appeal  at  Fiankfoct  on  tbe  Oder.  In  1667,  baving 
been  elected  a  member  r^  the  constituent  amcmbly  of  tbe  North 
German  Federation,  be  a^in  ocenpied  the  presidential  chair, 
u  be  did  also  in  tbe  fint  rcgulnr  Dtct  and  (be  Zdl-parltament 
which  succeeded  it.  On  iSth  December  1S70  SmsoD  arrived  at 
tbe  bod  of  a  deputation  ui  tbe  German  headquartcnat  Versailles 
to  oSer  the  imperial  crovn  to  the  king  ol  Prussia  in  the  name 
ol  the  newly-elected  Reichstag.  The  condition!  under  which 
Prussia  might  justly  aspire  10  the  hegemony  in  Germany  at  last 
appeared  to  have  been  accomplisbed,  no  obstacles,  as  in  1641), 
were  in  tbe  vay  of  Ibc  accepUnce  of  tbe  crown  by  tbe  lesding 
iovettign  of  the  coolcdention,  and  on  iSth  January  1S71  King 
William  of  Pmssiii  was  prodained  with  all  pomp  German 
Emperor  in  tbe  Salle  dd  Glaces  at  Versailles,  ,  ^mion  continued 
as  president  of  the  Kekhslag  until  iS;4,  when  he  retired  from 
the  cbsir,  and  in  1S77  resigned  Ids  scat  in  tbe  Diet,  but  at  Bis- 
marck's urging,  accepled  the  presidency  trf  the  supreme  court  of 
jullice  (Keichsgericbt),  and  this  bi^  office  be  filled  wilb  great 
<tistincliDn  until  his  final  rctirenient  from  public  life  In  i8gi. 
In  rSSS  tbe  emperor  Frederick  bestowed  upon  SirosoD  Ibe  order 
of  tbe  Black  Eagle. 

Hi)  pcditical  career  coincides  with  tbe  era  of  German  straggles 
towatdi  unity.  As  a  potilidan  be  wu  one  of  Ibe  kadets  ol 
modem  Libenlism,  and  tbongb  always  loyal  when  appeals  were 
made  to  patriotism,  such  as  govemtnent  denaada  lor  tbe  anny, 
he  itnained  obdurate  on  constilutionel  quisliotii;  and  he 
resolutely  oppoacd  tbe  reactioouy  policy  ol  tbe  Prulaiin  Con- 
servatives. On  bis  retiiemenl  boa  tbe  pmidency  ol  the 
Rekhsgerichl,  he  left  Leipzig  aiul  made  hit  borne  In  Beriin, 
■here  he  died  on  tbe  ind  of  May  iKm. 

HUitffwi.  wiiilmhy  hisscm,  Dcrnanl  von  Sinaon,  under  the 
lit]t  Edmri  tea  Simiim.  Enmtrminii'iun^'KmLdmii  goo). 

SIMSrar,  ROBERT  {ifiS7-i7««),  '       "' 
eldHl  son  ol  John  Simaon  of  Kirk 

oD  the  i4tb  ol  October  iS!?.  He  was  mienaea  tor  inc  cnurcn, 
but  the  bent  ol  hit  mind  was  towards  malhemalics,  and.  when  1 
prospect  opened  of  his  succeeding  to  the  mathematical  chair  it 
Ibe  universty  of  Glasgow,  he  pmceeded  10  London  (or  further 
study.  Alter  a  year  !n  London  be  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  in 
1711  was  appointed  by  the  univtisiiy  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics,  an  office  which  be  retained  lulil  1761..  He  died 
on  the  ist  of  October  1768. 
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CcUalinH.  In  1756  appeared,  both  in  Lath  and  in  EngUib.  the 
Cnt  edlDon  o(  hli  Euclld'i  EimMt.  This  work,  which  couaiiwl 
only  the  Gnt  luc  and  the  eleventh  and  twdfth  books,  and  to  which 
in  Iti  Eniliih  veraon  he  added  the  DaU  in  1761.  was  for  loi^  the 

j._.  — .  ^  EaMd  in  England.    After  hli  death  restoimtiona 
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UMSOH,  WILLIAK  (1S00-1S47).  Scottish  portrait,  landscape 
and  subject  painter,  was  bom  at  Dundee  in  1800.  He  studied 
under  Andrew  Wilson  at  tbe  Trustees*  Acadeoly,  Edinburgh, 
^d  his  early  pictures — landscape  and  marine  subjects — found  a 
ready  sale.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  figure  painting, 
producing  in  1B29  tlie  "  Twelfth  of  August,"  which  was  followed 
in  i8jo  by  "Sportsmen  Regaling"  and  a  ''Highland  Deer- 
stalker." In  the  latter  year  be  was  elected  a  membei  of  tbe 
Scottish  Academy^  and,  baving  acquired  some  tneans  by 
ponrail-painting,  be  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
in  iBjS  settled  in  London,  where  he  inhibited  bia  "  Camaldolese 
monk  showing  Rebca,"  bis  *'  Cinubue  and  Giotto,"  bi&  '*  Dutch 
Family,"  and  his  "  Columbus  and  his  Child  "  at  tbe  Convent 
d[  Sanla  Maiia  la  Rabida.  He  died  m  Laodon  on  the  i^tb  of 
August  1847.  Simson  is  greatest  as  a  landscapist;  his  "  Solway 
Moss—Sunset,"  eihibiled  in  tbe  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  1 S31 
and  now  in  the  National  CaUeiy,  Edinburgh,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  eiamples  of  the  early  Scottish  school  of  landscape.  His 
elder  brother  George  (1791-1861),  poilrail-paiater,  was  also  1 
member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  hb  younger  brnthec 
David  (d.  1S74)  practised  as  a  landscape-painter. 

SIN  (O.  Eng.  lya:  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Dutch  u   ' 
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metaphysics  of  good  and  evil, 
between  right  and  wrong  in  1  .  _ 
but  Ibe  distinction  in  psychology  and  metaphysics  applies  to 
nhat  is,  the  diSeience  in  morality  is  based  on  a  judgment  of 
what  it  by  what  ought  to  be.  When  the  set  or  tbe  character  does 
not  correspond  with  tbe  standard,  ibis  want  of  coirespoadence 
may  in  diflereat  Rlaiions  be  vaiicusly  described.  In  relation  to 
human  lodely,  and  the  rules  it  imposes  on  its  members,  aciioa 
that  ought  not  (0  be  done  is  ninui  1  babit  which  is  injurious 
to  a  man's  own  moral  nature,  especially  if  it  involvra  evil  physical 
consequcDcts,  is  described  as  lia.  If  nun  is  tbougbt  of  as  under 
the  authority  of  fiod,any  transgression  of  or  want  of  conformity 
to  the  law  of  God  is  defined  asni).    Crime  is  a  legal,  vice  a  moraJ, 

as  follows;  guilt  is  tbe  liability  to  fvnoJly,  that  is.  to  the  suffering 
conceived  not  as  the  naiuiat  consequence,  but  as  tbe  eipres^on 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  whicb  sin  as  a  breach  of  divine  law 
involves.  Sin  is  a  temi  apjilied  not  only  to  actions,  but  also  to 
dispositions  and  motives.  In  tbe  theological  phrase  eritituU  an 
it  means  tbe  inherited  tendency  to  do  wrong. 

There  have  been  two  great  controversies  in  the  Chrisflin 
Church  on  this  question,  the  Augustinian-Pelsgian  and  the 
Calvinistic-Arminian,  one  in  the  jtb  century  and  the  other  m  the 
17th.  Pclagius  declared  the  c^iacity  of  every  man  to  become 
virtuous  by  his  own  efforts,  and  summoned  Ibe  members  of  the 
Church  in  Rome  to  enter  on  the  way  of  perfection  in  monastidsm. 
His  fiiend  CaeJestius  was  in  411  charged  with  and  excom- 
municated for  heresy  because  he  regarded  Adam  as  well  as  all  his 
naturally  mortal,  denied  the  n 
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before  the  comingof  Christ.  Pelagius 
self  desired  to  avoid  controversy,  and  with  mental  rcscrvatioi 
denied  tbese  statements  of  his  friend;  but  he  did  not  escaj 
■uq^idon,  and  his  condemnation  in  41S  was  the  signal  for 
literary  polemic,  which  lasted  ten  yean,  and  ID  which  Julian 
Eklanum  was  the  moat  brilliant  but  tcklrss  combatant  on  t] 
side  of  Pelagius.  In  the  East  tbe  freedom  of  the  will  was  : 
insisted  on,  that  one  may  regard  Greek  theology  as  essential 
Pdagiiit.  IntheWesI  Iberewas  unanimi  1  y  only  on  three  point 
the  necessity  of  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  tbe  inheritan 
of  un  as  1  result  of  Adam's  fall,  and  tbe  iadispensabteness  of  il 
dlvinegntcelJitbealtainmeoI  of  goodness.     PcUfius  insisted  thi 
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tia  wu  in  let,  not  ■  Hate,  an  abuse  of  the  fmdom  of  the  will, 
wd  Ibat  each  man  wu  rspousihl?  and  liible  to  punlshmcnl  only 
lor  his  own  acU.  Tbiaeitrcmeindividualiani  he  qualiBcd  only  in 
two  respects,  he  adraitled  a  prindple  oi  imitation,  Ihe  influence  of 
bad  eiamplci  bibit  ind  customs,  may  be  inherited  and  com- 
municiled.  Divine  giate  is  not  neccisaiy  tot  human  virtue. 
It  is  gnntod  only  according  to  act,  and  merits  as  the  law  in 
enlighicning,  warning  or  promising  levrard.  To  this  Augustine 
opposed  the  view  that  Adam's  sin  is.  as  its  penalty,  transmitted 
to  a]]  bisdescendnnts,  balbasguillandasmalmess.  Thetrans- 
mission  is  not  by  Imiiation.  but  by  piopigation.  The  essence 
and  mode  of  operation  of  sri; jno/  sin  is  anupistnet,  which,  as  of 
the  devil,  subjects  man  in  his  natural  state  to  the  devil's  dominion. 
Even  infants  are  invidved  in  Adam'a  condemnttion.  Sin  is  a 
necesdiy  in  each  individual,  and  there  is  a  total  corruption  of 
man's  nature,  physically  as  well  as  itinaOy.  Into  Ihe  detiils  of 
Ihe  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  any  funber.  While  the 
authority  of  Augustine  received  hp-homage,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  became  more  Pelagian,  and  in  the 
Tridenline  decrees  and  still  more  in  the  ethics  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
tpi  re  ol  the  oppoution  of  Jansenism,  Pclagianismat  last  triumphed. 
The  Reformation  icstored  Ihe  (caching  of  Augustine;  in 
Calvinism  especially  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  and  the 
impotence  of  the  human  will  were  emphasiieil;  and  against 
this  exaggeration  Arminianism  was  a  protest.  Of  the  five 
articles  of  the  Rnunslrana  of  1610  only  two  now  concern  us: 
the  possibility  of  resisting  the  grace  which  is  lodisoensable  10 
salvation,  and  the  possibility  of  ts 
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ic  theory  in  a  moral  inl 
responiibiUly,  good  and  ill  desert;  but  to  this 
moral  interest  Ihe  system  sacrificed  the  reli^ous  interest  in  (he 
sufficiency  and  the  sovereignty  of  divine  grace.  1»  adherents 
necessarily  laid  emphasis  on  human  freedom.  As  regards 
eriiiniU  liti  they  taught  that  the  indlnalinns  to  evil  inherited 
from  Adam  are  not  themselves  blxmcworthy,  and  only  consent 
(olhem  involves  real  guili.  Il  Is  not  Just,  however,  (oArminiin- 
ism  10  identify  it  with  Pelagianism,  as  it  dors  strive  I0  make 

Id  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  i8th  century  Arminianism  was 
represented  by  Wesley,  and  Calvinism  by  Whitefield. 

BIH.  (he  name  of  the  moon-god  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
also  known  as  Nannar,  the  "  iUuminer."  The  two  chief  seals 
of  his  worship  were  Ur  in  the  S.,  and  Harran  considerably  to  (he 
K-,  but  the  cult  at  an  early  period  spread  to  o(her  cen(res,  and 
temples  to  the  moon-god  are  found  in  all  the  large  dtics  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  He  is  commonly  designated  as  En-su, 
i.e.  "  lord  of  wisdom,"  and  this  attribute  dings  to  him  throughout 
all  periods.    During  the  period  (c.  3600-1400  D.C.)  that  Ur 

valley.  Sin  was  naturally  regarded  as  (he  head  of  the  pantheon. 
It  is  to  Ibis  period  that  we  must  (race  such  dc^gnations  of  the 
god  as  ^'  father  of  (be  gods."  "  chief  of  the  gods,"  "  creator  of 
•11  things,"  and  ibe  liVe.  We  are  jusdBed  in  supposing  that  the 
cult  of  the  rnoon-god  was  brought  into  Babylonia  by  the  Semitic 
nomads  from  Arabia.  The  moon-god  is  par  txediaict  the  god  of 
nomadic  peoples,  their  guide  and  protector  at  night  when,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  they  undertake  (heir  wanderings,  just 
as  the  sun-god  is  the  chief  god  of  an  agricultural  people.  The 
cul(  once  introduced  would  tend  to  persevere,  tmd  (he  develop- 
ment of  astrological  scicnca  culminating  in  a  calendar  and  in  a 
system  of  interpretation  of  (he  movemen(s  and  occurrences  in 
the  starry  heavens  would  be  an  important  factor  in  maintaining 
the  position  o(  Sin  in  the  pantheon.  The  name  of  Sin's  chid 
sanc(uirya(UrwasE-gish-5hir-gal.  "house  ol  (he  great  light  "; 
that  at  Harrnn  was  knoim  as  E-khul-khul,  "  house  of  joys." 
On  seal-cyLnden  he  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  fkiwing 
beard,  with  the  crescent  as  his  symbol.  In  the  astral- theologies] 
^stem  he  is  Tepre5en(ed  by  the  number  30,  and  the  planet  Venus 
aa  his  daughter  by  the  number  15.  The  number  30  stands 
obviously  in  conncjion  with  (he  thirty  days  as  the  average  extent 
ol  bis  cDuise  latH  he  itandi  again  in  csnjunEtua  witli  tbe  mid. 
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the  moan's  phases  is  so  important  a  factor.  The  tendency  to 
centralize  tbe  powers  of  the  universe  leads  to  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  ol  a  triad  consisting  ol  Sin,  Shamasfa  ajid  Ishlai 
(g.v.),  personifying  the  moon,  sun  and  tbe  earth  as  tbe  life- 
force.  (M.  Ja.) 

SIHAl.  1.  nt  BibliaU  Uoum  SisaC.  In  jud^  of  tba 
points  ot  controversy  connected  with  Sinai  we  an  brought  lace 
tofaceirilh  the  question  ol  the  historidlyof  the  Hebrew  records 
involved.  Though  new  a((cmptt  (o  bi  (he  s(atians  of  tbe 
•Hldcmcsa  wandering  appear  every  year,  critics  have  long  agreed 
that  the  number  of  forty  for  the  yean  of  wandering  and  for  Ibe 
stations  are  round  numben,  and  thai  Ihe  details  are  not  based  on 
historical  tradition  ol  the  Mosaic  age.  This  does  not  eidude  the 
possibility  that  the  names  of  some  or  all  of  (be  stations  t^elong 

Ihe  part  ol  the  writers  who  record  them.  As  regards  ibe  Moun- 
tain of  the  Law  in  particular,  if  tbe  record  of  Eaod.  lix.  leq  is 
strictly  historical,  we  must  seek  a  localily  where  600,000  fitting 
men,  or  some  two  million  souls  in  all,  could  encamp  and  remain 
for  some  time,  finding  pasture  and  drink  tor  their  cattle,  and 

so  sharply  ihat  its  base  could  be  fenced  in,  while  yet  it  was  easJy 
ascended,  and  its  summit  could  be  seen  by  a  great  multitudJa 
below.  In  Ihe  valley  there  must  have  been  a  flowing  atiean^ 
The  peninsula  of  Sinai  does  not  furrdsh  any  locality  where  so 
great  a  host  could  meet  under  the  condidoru  spedfied,  and 
accordingly  tnany  investigators  give  up  tbe  statistics  ot  the 
number  ol  Hebrews  and  t«k  a  place  that  fulfils  the  other  cod- 
diiions.  But  when  we  consider  that  tbe  various  records  em- 
bodied in  tbe  Pentateuch  were  composed  long  after  tbe  time  of 
Moses,  and  that  the  authors  in  all  probabllliy  nevec  uw  Sinai, 
and  had  no  exact  topographical  tradition  to  fall  back  on,  but 
could  picture  to  themselves  the  scene  of  tbe  evenis  they  recorded 
only  by  the  aid  of  imagination,  the  topographical  method  of 
"      ifyingthc  Mountainof  tbeLawl 
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to  be  thought  that  Horeb  was  the  name 
of  Ihe  mountain  mass  as  a  whole,  or  ol  its  soutbem  part,  vhile 
Sinai  was  the  MouAtala  of  the  I-aw  proper,  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  Dillmann  that  the  Elohist  and  Deuteronomy  always  use  the 
name  Horeb  lor  tbe  same  mountain  which  the  Jahvist  and  the 
Priestly  Code  call  Sinai.  The  Elohist  belonged  to  Korihem 
Israd,  but  Judges  v.  5  shows  that  even  in  Northern  Israel  the 
olhcr  name  Sinai  was  not  unknown.  And  it  might  be  shown, 
though  that  cannot  be  done  here,'  that  the  levcral  accounts 
vary  not  only  aa  regards  the  name  but  in  topographical  details. 
Thus  all  (hat  can  be  taken  as  historically  fixed  is  that  after 
leaving  Goshen  the  Hebrews  abode  for  some   time  near  a 

range  was  heU  to  be  holy  as  a  aeat  of  the  Deity  (Eiod.  ii.  1; 
1    Kings  xii.). 

Where,  (hen,  was  (his  mountain?  The  Midianites,  ol  whom 
according  (0  one  source  Jcthro  was  priest,  probably  always  lived 
E.  of  (he  Gulf  of  '^Akaba;  yet  we  can  hardly  lollow  lickc  in 
seeking  Sinai  beyond  that  gulf,  but  must  rather  think  ol  some 
point  in  the  so-cidlcd  peninsula  ol  Sinai,  which  lies  between  tbe 
Gulfs  of  'Altaba  and  Sua,  bounded  on  Ihe  N.  by  Ihc  Wilderness 
el-Tlh,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  Mediterranean.  To  the 
south  of  (his  wilderness  rises  the  Jcbd  el-TIh,  a  mass  composed 
mainly  of  Nubian  sandstone  and  creuccous  limestone,  which 
attains  in  fantastic  forms  an  altitude  of  some  3000  ft.;  its  ridges 
converge  towards  the  S.  and  are  cut  off  by  great  valleys  from 
the  miss  bow  known  as  Mount  SinaL  The  Utter  is  composed 
ol  primitive  rocks— granite,  porphyry,  diorite,  gneiss,  Bic.  The 
sandstones  ol  Jebel  el-TIh  are  rich  in  minerals;  inscriptions  of 
Amenophis  III.  and  Thothmes  III.  found  on  the  spot  show  that 
tbe  ancient  Egyptians  got  lurqumse  at  SeraUi  al-Khldem; 
and  at  Maghiia,  where  inicripiions  ocfur  bearing  the  names  of 
kings  from  Semetkhcl  and  Khufu  down  to  Raracses  II.  These 
■uiMl  «(K  worked  by  chmiuls  ind  priwafn  of  war,  aod  lie 
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wuU  products  of  «^>pcr  loundrie*  i<Mliau  that  the  penlniul; 
wu  ODcc  better  inwded  thin  now,  ol  vhich  indnd  we  hnvi 
tiptfsi  testimony  of  post-Christiin  dale.  At  present  Ihi 
dominint  feilute  is  bate  walls  of  tock,  especially  id  Ihe  primitivi 
iotmaiioiisi  the  sleep  and  jagged  tuminits  have  a  sliikiog  effect 
which  i>  increased  by  the  variDui  colouis  of  the  rock  and  ibi 
dcamess  ol  ihc  atmosphere.  The  deep-cut  valleys  are  filled  by 
lushing  totteots  afler  lain,  but  soon  dry  up  again.  la  thi  ~ 
the  centre  of  the  main  niountaJn  mass  is  Mount  Catherine  (8540 
(I.),  Omm  ShOmar  to  the  S.E.  bang  hitle  bwer;  this  peak  ant 
N.  of  it  Mount  Serbll  (67SO  ft.),  which  rises  more  immediately 
from  the  plain,  dominate  the  Kl'ah,  a  waste  cipanse  of  sand 
tircwn  wilh  pebbles,  which  occupies  the  S.W.  mar^n  of  Ihe 
peninsula.  In  the  Ka'ah  is  the  village  ol  TOr.  and  at  the  S. 
promontory  (Has  Mohammed)  is  Ihe  little  hamlet  o(  Sherm. 
The  Sinai  group  as  a  whole  Is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  al-far; 
the  name  ^ni  in  Arabic  comes  only  from  books.  The  area  oE 
the  peninsula  is  about  ii.aoo  aq.  m.;  the  population  is  four  to 
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where  there  is  good  pasture  ground,  and  where  springs  arc 
cotnparalLvely  common.  On  the  chalk  and  sandstone  water  is 
scarcer  Ihan  among  the  primiiive  rocks,  and  olien  brickisb. 
Though  the  rocks  are  bare,  there  i>  always  vegelalion  in  the 
dales,  especially  acacias  and  tamarisks;  from  the  laltcr  (7*. 

rainfall.  Onlhehillsgrowaromaticplanls.especially  Thymacrae^ 
The  fauna  includes  the  ibei,  hytai  and  hyaena;  Ihe  panlher 
too  Is  sometimes  found.  Flights  of  quail  have  been  observed. 
In  some  valleys  then  are  well-kept  gardens  and  good  date-palms; 
the  most  noted  oasis  is  Iliat  of  Fdran,  in  the  \.W.  ol  Ihe  peninsula, 
which  is  watered  by  a  perennial  sircam.  Whether  Fci ran  is  the 
Rcphidim  of  Eiod.  ivii.  is  a  question  which,  like  the  identifica- 
tion of  Ihe  Diher  siations  of  the  Israelites,  depends  on  the  localics- 
lion  of  the  Uounlain  ol  the  Law. 

There  is  no  genuine  pre-Christian  tradition  on  this  subject. 
The  chief  authority  for  the  ancient  sanctity  of  Mount  Sinai  is 
Antoninus  Martyr  (end  of  the  6ih  ce  '      '        "     ' 
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It  the  prt^HHed  elymology  is  not  c 
heaihen  origin,  too.  arc  the  many  Nabaiaean  inscriptions  of 
Sinai,  found  especially  in  the  Widy  M<^alleb  (in  Ihe  N.W.), 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  rude  drawings.  The  language 
And  character  arc  Aramaic,  but  the  proper  names  arc  mainly 
those  of  Arabs,  who  passing  by  graved  their  names  on  the  rocks. 
That  they  were  pUgrims  to  Sinai  cannot  be  made  out  irith 
certainty.  The  inscriptions  date  Irum  Ihe  early  years  of  the 
Christian  en.  when  Ihe  Nabaiaean  kingdom  was  at  its  height. 

In  early  Christian  limes  many  anrhorilci  inhabited  Sinai. 
living  for  the  most  pari  in  Ihe  lavcs.  which  arc  numerous  even 
in  t^  primitive  rocks.  Then  monasteries  were  liuill,  Ihc  most 
famous  being  Ihe  great  one  of  St  Cathtrine  in  WWy  d-Dir  (Lhe 
valley  o£  the  monastery).  On  Serbal.  too,  Ihcrc  were  many 
granite  dwellings,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Phjran  (Phocnicion), 
which  WIS  a  bishop'f  ice,  there  were,  as  the  ruins  show,  churches 


The  question  then  is  whether  when  the  hi 
the  peninsula  there  ctisled  a  tradilion  as 
Mountain  ot  the  Law.  and  whether  ihey  cho 
a  spot  which  was  already  traditionally  consi 
lignificanl  10  the  Christian  as  well  as  to  Ihe 
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u  was  the  highest  mouiuiin  of  Ihe  district 
mighi  apply  to  Scrbll  as  seen  Irom  the 
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ks  Ihc  holy  site  in  the 
hich  Mount  Catherine  is 
an  the  time  ol  Justinian,  so  Ihal 
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ntiquity  in  its  favour.    In  later  Upics  Jebd  HOil  and  Seibtl 

ad  each  its  own  tradition,  and  the  holy  pUices  were  pointed  out 
t  each;  thus  ficim  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  a  path  of 
ranitE  steps  was  constructed  up  to  "  Ihe  Mountain  of  the  Law," 

01  deQsive,  however,  is  admiiled,  more  or  less,  even  by  those 
lodcros  who,  like  Lepsius,  Ebers,  Barllcit,  give  their  voice  for 
erbU.  Most  aulhoritiei  still  prefer  Jebel  MOsi  or  some  ptunt 
I  thai  group,  but  Ihey  again  diSer  in  deuili-  First  of  all  there 
.  much  diSculty  in  determining  the  route  by  which  the  Hebrewi 
approached  Ihe  mountain.    Then  comes  the  question  of  finding 
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isistsof  pasture  ground;  it  docs  not  hi  all  Ihe  details  in 
xlus,  but  this  objection  is  quite  as  strong  against  the  tradi- 
tal  ute  on  Jebel  MiUi  (Mount  Moses),  which  lies  farther  S. 
lel  MUsl  has  been  accepted  by  ■nschendorf,  Laborde.  Ritler, 
luss,  Farrar,  and  many  oLheis;  on  this  view  the  Israelites 
St  have  encamped  in  Ihe  narrow  WSdy  al-Seya'lyeh,  N.  ot  the 
unt-  But  Ihe  absence  of  exact  topographical  detail  on  the 
n  ol  the  Biblical  nurators,  who  always  apeak  of  Sinai  as  if 
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5.  Tht  PcmiuiJa:  Rant  Kistarck.—Tbe  peninsula  of  Sinai 
is  about  ijo  m.  in  eilreme  Icnglh  and  150  m.  wide,  or  nearly 
Ihe  lile  of  Ireland.  It  Is  practically  waterless  and  barren,  the 
population  being  not  a  thousandth  of  that  on  an  equal  area  in 
England.  The  S.  part  ii  a  high  mass  of  schists  and  granite, 
deeply  cut  into  valleys;  it  is  overlaid  by  carboniferous  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  capped  wilh  tertiary  basali,  flows  in  the  mining 

and  nummulitic  tertiary  limestone,  sloping  down  10  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  steep  valley  of  the  CuU  ol  Suca  has  been  greatly 
deepened— if  not  formed — since  Ihc  icrtiary  limestone  was 
deposited,  the  beds  dipping  down  sharply  10  the  sea.  The  only 
water  supply  ol  any  imporiance  is  that  in  the  Wady  Feiran; 
elsewhere  only  small  water-holes  preserve  enough  for  a  few 
persons,  but  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  along  the  ahon  route 
by  digging. 
The  diOicolty  about  the  numbers  of  the  Israeh'l 
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o,  1.  g  or  Qoo  do  not  occur.  The  hundreds  are  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  thousands  prefiied  to  them:  and  as  ofil^  meant 
both  a  "  thousand  "  and  a  "  family,"  it  is  proposed  that  the 
original  census  was  in  numbers  of  tents  or  families,  and  hundreds 
of  people;  and  that  later  the  family  numbers  were  mislakea 
for  thousands.    Oiher  points  agree  in  this  view,  such  as  the 
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undreds  11 


census  before  and  that  after  lhe  wanderings,  and  (be  actual 
siu  of  Goshen,  from  which  ihey  came,  and  ihe  population  of 
Snai  where  they  settled-  Thus  the  total  oumbera  were  sjjo 
people.  The  internal  evidence  ihai  lhe  census  lists  are  original 
documents  is  very  strong,  though  they  have  been  misundetsiood 
by  laier  tompilers.  It  is  impossible  10  suppose  a  population 
trained  in  Eb^  ■>°t  having  the  ability  lo  keep  towt  tribal 
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tccoidj  of  mimben  und  movement!  nicb  u  nen  the  biui  oF  the 
Misting  te^edited  nsrrBtivi. 

The  bisloty  of  the  Egyptian  Mltlcmentlhubcen  invaligaled. 

They  began  in  the  1st  Dyn»sty,  shown  by  thr 

quest  by  King  Semcikhet  <siSo  b.c)  ibove  thi 
at  Wady  Maghira.  Scoefeni  (4750  B.C.)  »u  alieady  irorking 
at  Serabit  foe  tuiquoise.  Other  liings  who  left  records  here  ire 
Sanekhl  [illrd  Dynuty),  Kbufu  dVth],  Sabura,  Ranuser, 
Menkauhor  (Vtb),  Amencmbat  I.,  Senuserl  I.,  Senusert  II., 
Scsuscrt  III.,  Amenenihiill,,  Ameiieinbat  III.,  Amcnembal  IV. 
(Xllih),  Aahmes  I,,  Amcnfaoup  I.,  Tthutmci  I.,  Matshcpsut. 
Tahutmes  III.,  Tubutmes  IV.,  Amenbotgp  III.  (XVIIIth), 
Rsmeses I., Sely  I.,  Rameses  II.,  Merenpub,  5etyII.,Tauicrt, 
Setnekht  (XlXth),  Bamesei  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  (XXth),  The 
IDonumenls  are  mostly  invriptlDiu  recording  (he  nuning  eipedi- 
tiontandoSeringi  made  10  the  goddesaol  turquoise.  Tbeonginal 
ihrine  of  the  goddeas  nai  a  cave-,  this  was  hem  out  and  buildings 
were  graduaLly  added  before  ii  10  s  lengib  of  ijo  ft.  The  records 
ibow  (bal  no  (ewer  than  twenty-hve  diflerent  gradet  of  ofBciaJs 
took  part  in  the  work  of  mining,  which  was  highly  organiied 
u  regards  direction,  technical  ability,  labour  and  transport, 
often  as  many  as  joo  men  being  employed.  Over  400  object* 
with  kings'  names  have  been  found  In  the  fragments  of  tbc 
offerings  which  were  left  in  the  shrine.  The  worship  at  Scrabit 
was  that  oi  Hathor,  mistress  of  turquoise,  Sbe  is  identical 
with  Aihtar  or  Ishiar,  the  Semitic  goddesi  of  Arabia.  The 
feilutes  of  the  worship  were  entirely  Semitic  and  not.  Egyptian. 
An  enormous  mass  of  buml^fferings  11  shown  by  the  bed  of 
asha  before  the  sacred  cave;  tanks  for  ablutions  are  [ound  in 
the  temple  courts,  altars  of  incense  are  in  the  shrine  itself,  and 
also  conical  stones;  and  chambers  or  shelters  for  dreaming 
before  the  temple  are  a  main  feature.  All  ol  these  belong  lo 
Se  miiic  worship,  and  they  showlbat  before  Mosaism  the  elements 
of  the  worship  were  the  same  as  ate  found  in  later  times. 

For  all  the  recent  research  see  W.  M.  FUndcn  Petiie.  BisrarOa  in 
Sinai  (1906).  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

StHAIA,  a  town  of  Rumania,  about  1 1  n.  S.  oC  the  Hungarian 
frontier  at  Predcal,  on  the  railway  from  Ploesci  lo  Kronsiadt 
in  Transylvania.  Pop.  (1900),  9I10.  Sinaii  resembles  a  large 
model  village,  widely  scattered  among  the  iHne  forests  of  the 
lower  Carpathians,  and  along  the  banks  ol  the  Prahova,  a  swift 
alpine  stream.  The  monastery  of  Sinain.  founded  by  Piiiiee 
Michael  Cantacuiino  in  1695,  was  the  reddence  of  the  royal 
family  until  the  present  chateau  was  built.  It  consiili  of  two 
surrounde '     '  -       >       ■ 
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style. 
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style  of  archilectu 
wood  carvings  and 
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Sylva's"  writings.    UnUl  1850 
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;  of  Meiico,  bounded  N.  by  Sonora  and 
ingo,  S.  by  Tepic.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
line  of  nearly  400  m.  Area,  33,671  si],  m. 
Pop.  (1900),  3««,70i,  largely  Indians.  The  surface  consists 
of  a  narrow  coastal  zone  where  tropical  conditions  prevail,  a 
broad  belt  ol  mountainous  country  covered  by  the  ranges  of  the 
"intal  and  Ibdi 


oak  and  pine 

^ooo  ft.,  where  the  c 
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tare  II  lavourable  and  the  pasture- 
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ino  (pop.  i 

!iSiS-iS<j6),  Turkish  soldier  and  stalemian. 
low  origin.  In  1 565  he  was  appointed  govenior 
wcupicd  until  1571  in  the  conquest  ol  Yemen, 
landed  the  greal  cipcdiiion  against  Tunis, 
he  brave  dclence  by  the  Spanisb  and  Italian 
hI  to  the  Ottomau  empire.  In  tjBo  Sinin 
■my  against  Persia  and  was  appointi  ' 


1  the  ID 


disgrnct 


follow 


Mabommcd  Pasha,  at  Con.  in  an 
aiiempi  10  provision  the  Turkish  garrison  ol  Tlflla.  He  subse- 
quently became  governor  of  Damascus  and,  In  1589.  afler  the 
great  molt  of  the  Janissaries,  was  appointed  grand  viiier 
for  the  second  time.  Another  revolt  of  Janizaries  led  to  his 
dismissal  in  ij^i,  but  in  1543  he  was  again  recalled  to  become 
grand  *iiiet[onbelhirdtime,«ndlnthesamc  year  beeommanded 
the  Turkish  army  against  Hungary.  In  spite  ol  his  viciorie* 
bewasagaindq>osedinFcbruaryis9S.  shortly  after  the  accession 
of  Mabomnied  III.,  and  banished  to  Malghara;  but  in  August 
•asinpowcragainandonihe  march  to  Wallachia.  Tbeunhappy 
course  of  this  campaign,  culminating  in  the  fall  of  Cran,  brought 
him  once  more  into  disfavour,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  sial 
of  olfice  (November  ig).  The  death  of  his  successor,  Uta 
Mabommcd.  three  days  later,  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  from 
heaven,  and  Sinan  became  grand  vizier  for  Ihe  fifth  time.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  jrd  of  April  r;g6. 

Bold,  overbearing  and  unscrupulous,  Sinan  recoiled  from  no 
baseness  10. put  a  rival  out  of  the  way;  while  his  insolence 
was  not  confined  to  foreign  ambassadors,  but  was  eierciscd 
towards  his  opponents  in  the  sultan's  presence.  He  had  a 
hatred  not  only  for  Christians  but  for  all  dviliia- 
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Bruta.    In  Schm  l.'m  leign 

...- -  Prrsian  and  Egypt  Ian  cam- 

at  the  battle  ol  Ridanla.  where  the  Mamelukes  were 

in  Paiha.  brotber  of  Ihe  grand  viht  Rutten  Pasha. 
liral  under  Suleiman  I,  and  died  about  ijsi. 
lammer.Purgsiall.  Cmh.  6ri  OsTvmisckn  Rtidui 


SINCLAIR— SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN 


which  have 


unM  of  an  old  Scottbb  lunOy,  membcn  of 
.eld  the  tillo  at  ai[  ot  OikatyiBdaalal  Ctithnew. 
IDC  woio  a  a  valiant  ol  Saiot  Oair. 

SiK  WiLUAK  SlNCUIK,  01  SUNT  CUIK  (c.  I>6s-e.  IJOj),  WIS 

the  descendant  of  a  line  of  AngJo-NDtmin  banins,  one  of  whom 
obtained  the  barony  o(  Rosalyn  from  King  David  I.  is  tlie  nth 
century.  Sii  William  took  part  in  the  <li>put«  ovu  the  iiia^iiDD 
lo  the  crewn  of  Scotland  in  iigi,  and  wu  one  of  the  laden  of  the 
Scoti  in  their  revolt  igainsl  Edward  L  One  of  hii  tons  wu 
William  Sinclair  (d.  13};},  bishop  ol  Dimkeld,  wbo  wasiespomible 
for  the  defeat  ol  u  Eo^ish  force  >t  DraiibrisUe  in  Fife  in  1317. 
Sir  WBliam't  eLdc«  son  was  Sir  Henry  Sinclair  (d.  ijjo),  the 
friend  at  Robert  ihe  Bruce;  and  Sir  Henty'i  son  was  Sir  William 
Sindsir,  who  ma  iLda  by  the  Suaceos  in  August  ijjo.  while 
journeying  through  Spain  to  PileiUne  with  Sir  James  Douglas, 
Ihe  bearer  of  the  heart,  of  Bruce.  This  Sir  William  Sinclair 
mirried  Isabel,  daughter  of  MaliM.euI  of  Stratbeim,  Caithness 
and  Oiluiey  (d.  (.  ijso),  and  their  ion  Sir  Henry  Sinclair  (d.  e. 
1400)  obtained  the  eartdom  of  Orkney  by  ■  judgment  ot  the 
Norwegian  king HukoB  VI.  [n  ij^g.  Helhen  helped  to  ccnqner 
the  Faeioe  Islands,  and  took  into  his  service  the  Venetian 
tiavelleEs,  Niccob  and  Antonio  Zeno,  sailing  with  Antonio  to 
GcHnland.  TbispRnceaf 0iIuiey,asheisEometimeBCalled,wa3 
lucceededby  his  son  Henry  (d.  141E),  who  wu  admiral  of  Scotland, 
■nd  then  by  his  grandson  WDliim  (c.  i4a|-i4So},  the  founder  of 
the  beautiful  dupel  at  Rosslyn. 

WiLLUH,  the  3x1  etd  of  his  Ime,  whose  (eddoni  of  Oikney 
waaaNorwegiandignity,  was  mode  chancetlorof  Scotland  in  1454 
and  Lord  Sinclair  and  earl  of  Caithness  in  I4;5.  He  took  some 
part  in  public  aSaira  in  Scotland,  and  when  in  147a  the  Orkney 
Isbnds  were  ceded  by  Norway  to  King  Jama  in.  be  reigned 
all  hti  rights  therein  to  his  lovenlgn  asd  waa  known  merely  as 
earl  of  Caithness.  His  eldest  ion,  WiOIam,  having  offended  hb 
lather  by  his  wasteful  habits,  the  eari  settled  his  earidom  on  hii 
eldst  ion  by  anolber  moniage,  ako  called  William,  wbo  was 
■tilled  at  Flodden  m  1513.  The  elder  WilUam,  however,  in- 
berited  the  title  of  Lord  Smdair,  and  the  fuaily  was  thus  split 
ioiD  two  main  branches.  John,  the  jrd  earl,  was  kiUcd  in  1519 
while  attempting  to  seize  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Gedice,  4th  call  of  Caithnes  (e.  1515-1  j8i),  a  ton  of  the  3rd 
call,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  iu[qwrtR  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  but  Ik  was  mainly  occupied  with  s<ia  ol  violence  hi  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Uis  grandson  George,  the  5th  cod  [£.  1566- 
1643),  was  outlawed  and  ounpelled  to  Sy  to  the  Sbetlands.  He 
kit  many  debts,  and  his  great-grandson  and  successor,  George, 
the  Gth  eaii  (d.  1676),  wbo  was  childless,  arranged  that  his 
estates  should  pass  to  a  creditor.  Sir  John  Campbell,  alterwards 
earl  of  Bteadalbane.  Campbell  was  created  earl  of  Caithnes  in 
i6jT,  but  the  title  was  also  claimed  by  George  Sbdair  (d.  1698), 
B  grandson  of  the  5th  earl,  and  in  i£ji  the  privy  council  decided 
in  his  favour.  WlWD  Ateiander,  the  gth  earl,  died  in  i;6j  the 
lille  was  succeasfidly  claimed  by  William  Sindalr  (d.  1779),  a 
descendant  of  the  4th  earl,  who  became  the  loth  eari.  Jsrao, 
the  1  lib  eail  (i  766-1823),  was  descended  from  anoltaei  branch  of 
the  4th  earl's  family,  and  his  grandson  James,  the  i4lh  earl 
(t8ii-i9«i),  was  ■  repmentative  peer  for  Scotland  from  1858 
to  186S,  and  was  ctcatcd  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Boron 
Bartogill  la  1S66.  He  waa  inlcreated  En  >clentl£c  matters, 
and  published  iMtva  m  Papular  and  Sdcnlific  Subjau 
(■877). 

Thelitle  of  Lord  Sintlafrpassedftmnmiliam,thejnd  lord,  who 
died  about  1488,  to  John  (1610-1676),  who  became  the  9th  lord 
in  1615.  At  first  a  covenanter,  aflowatds  he  became  a  royalist, 
andwastakenptiuneratlbebaltleofWorcester.  Hediedwith- 
oui  male  issue  and  the  title  became  dormant.  His  estates,  how^ 
ever,  passed  to  his  grandson,  Henry  St  Clair  (1660-1713),  the 
son  ol  his  daughter  Catherine  (d  1666)  and  her  husband,  John 
St  Clair  of  HerdmanatoB,  and  in  1677  Henry  was  created  Lord 
Sinclair  with  the  precedence  of  the  older  title.  He  had  Iwo  ions, 
John  Sinclair  (1683-1750)  'ke  Jatobile,  and  James  Sinclair,  mho 
became  a  general  in  the  British  army,  and  was  also  saibSBadoi 
at  Vienna  and  Turin  and  ■  nKmba 


years.  After  the  attainder  ot  John,  in 
(he  riling  of  1715,  the  family  estates 
be  resigned  than  to  his  elder  brother  w 
ini7i6.  The  pardon,  bonever,  did  D 
Ihe  title.  EarUer  in  life  John  Sinclair  had  killed  a  man  named 
Shaw  in  a  duel  and  hod  afterwards  shot  this  man's  brother. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was 
pardoned.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  tbe  court-martial 
was  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  ifK  Koiburghe  Club  (Edin- 
burgh, iSiS).  Sinclair  himsdf  wrote  l/emevi  <^  Uu  lUWIun, 
published  by  the  Roiburghe  Club  in  1B5&. 

Neither  of  the  brotban  left  male  taue,  and  tbe  title  devcdved 
upon  a  cousin,  Charles  St  Clair  (d.  1775),  who  was  not  included  In 
the  attainder.  Charles  did  not  claim  it,  but  ini  783  his  grandson 
ChaTles(i768-lB63)waadeclaredtobeLordSindair.  Hewasa 
Scottish  representative  peer  from  1807  to  rSjg  and  Is  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  holder  of  the  title. 

Three  brothera  were  alio  noted  Siaclairs: — Oliver,  Ihe  friend  of 
Jamea  V.  and  the  leader  ot  the  Scats  at  tbe  tout  of  Solway  Uois; 
Heniy  (r5o8-ij65),  bishop  ol  Reas  and  piesideni  of  Ihe  court 
of  session,  who  made  tome  additions  to  Hector  Boece'i  Ctrenicla 
cfSMtfanJ;  and  John  (d.  is66),  bishop  ol  Brechin. 

See  Sir  R.  DaifliM.  tin  Pimtf  sf  Scaa^  new  ed,  by  Sir  J,  B. 
Paul:  G,  E.  (CokavM),  Camem  Pmrt;  Sinclair,  Tkt  Sindairi 
ef  EnilamJ  I  iSR7);  Sir  R,  Gordoa  and  £  Gordon,  n>  EofMir  .f 
jalfarlud  (Ediabiinh,  ilij),  and  May,  Cauatan  t!  Ot  Sadairt 
^  f!oslin  (183s). 

flIHCUIB.  fIR  JOHH.  Ban.  (i7H-i835),  Scottish  writer 
on  finance  and  agriculture,  was  the  elikst  son  of  George  Sinclair 
of  tllbstcc,  ■  member  of  tbe  family  of  the  earis  ol  Caithneta, 
and  waa  bom  at  Thurso  Castle  on  the  loth  of  May  17S4.  After 
studying  at  Edmburgh,  Glasgow  and  Trinity  College,  Oaford, 
he  was  odmiited  to  Ihe  faculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland,  and 
coiled  to  the  English  bar,  but  never  practised.  In  17S0  he  was 
relumed  to  parlmment  for  Caithness,  and  subsequently  repre- 
sented several  English  constituencies,  his  parliamentary  careti 
■ndiog,  with  few  interruptions,  until  i8ii.    He  eslabli^Md 


t  E^dint 


iprovement  of  Biitish  wool, 
ol  In  tbe  creation  of  ihe  Board  of 
I  the  first  president.  His  reputation 
had  been  establiafaed  by  tbe  public*- 


Agriculture,  ol  whi 

lion,  in  1784,  ol  hi  .    . 

Empwz;  in  1703  widespread  ruin  was  prevented  by  the  adoplicn 
of  bis  plan  for  the  laue  of  eichetiuer  bUls;  and  it  was  on  hb 
advice  that,  u  17(17,  Pitt  issued  the  "  byaJly  loan  "  of  eighteen 
millions  tor  the  proeecution  of  tbe  war.  His  services  to  tdentifie 
agriculture  were  no  lest  cooqilcuoua.  Re  aiqieiviaal  tbe  com- 
pilation ol  the  valuable  SlatuHcd  Aaaat  ^Salhnt  (11  Tob., 
1791*1799),  and  also  that  of  the  c;eHniJ  gtptrlafSalhiii.iKatd 
by  Ihc  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  fiom  the  reports  compiled  by 
this  society  he  published  ini8i  9  his  Code  a/ XgrscnUve.  Uewasa 
member  of  most  of  the  continental  ogrtcultunl  Bcieties,  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinliurgh,  as  wdl  as  ot  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  and  president  of  the  Highland 
Society  in  London.  Originally  ■  IboRHgh  suiqxirter  of  Pitt'a 
war  policy,  be  later  on  joined  the  patty  1^  "  armed  neutrality." 
In  1805  be  wts  sMMmted  by  Pitt  a  commissioner  for  tbe  con- 
struction  of  roads  and  biidges  En  the  N.  of  Scotland,  in  1810  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and,  neit  year,  received 
the  lucrative  ticecun  office  of  commiiBaati  of  eiclae.  He  died 
on  the  list  of  December  1835. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  17S0,  was  twioa 
married,  first  to  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Ualtland,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters,  and  secondly  to  Diana,  daugbler  of  Iho 
fint  lord  Macdonald,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  chddren.  Hia 
eldest  son.  Sir  George  Sinclair  (1790-1*68)  was  a  writer  and  a 
member  of  pariiament,  representing  Caithness  at  btervals  from 
lEil  till  1841.   His  son,  Sir  John  G«rgeTollemacheSincl^,  tbe 

iSSj.  The  first  baronet's  third  son,  John  (1797-1S7S).  becanie 
archdeacon  ol  Uiddlesei;  the  fifth  son,  William  (1804-1878), 
was  prebendary  of  Chichester  and  was  the  father  at  William 
""  (b.i8so),wbaiBiS8obcc»Dawchdeaoanaf 


SIND 


London  1  ihe  lourth  daughter,  Cithmnc  (igoo-iSfi*), 

time  enjoyed  some  vogue  u  ta  author. 

Set  Canritamlcicc  tj  Ikt  RifU  Htn.  Sit  JikH  SnuUir,  BatU.wilh 
KoHinislrmci  of  Ci«i»(uiiW  Cia,  ■         ■       ■       - 


ceoflodli 


ie  Bombay 


Dortfaeily  portion  o  _ 

lyins  bvtwcea  33°  35'  and  sS"  29'  N.  nod  betveeu  66°  40^  and 
fi°  10'  £.,  having  an  area  of  53,116  Aq.  m.  and  a  popuiation 
(1901)  oi  },4io,]>3.  It  bdudcs  the  lii  districti  of  Kaiachi, 
Hyderabad,  Thai  and  Pailar,  Laikhuia,  Sukkur  and  Upper 
Sind  Fcontiei,  together  with  the  native  lUIe  of  Khaiipui.  It 
differa  widely  in  pbyaical  features  and  climate,  no  less  than  in  the 
language,  drcas  and  cuBtoma  of  the  people,  from  the  itat  of  the 
piesidency,  (torn  vbich  it  i>  cut  oS  by  Ibe  deants  or  the  lea. 
It  ii  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Baluchistan  and  the  Punjab;  m  the 
£.  by  the  desert  tracts  of  W.  Rajputana;  on  the  S,  by  the  Sunn 
of  Cutch  and  tbe  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  W.  by  Baluchistan. 

Piyliral  fealant. — Slnd  proper,  or  the  central  alluvial  plain 
watered  by  the  Indus,  lies  betoeen  the  Kohistan  or  hilly  conntiy 
that  rises  to  the  Kitthu  range  on  the  Baluchistan  border, 
and  the  Resislaa  or  Thar  desert  that  ilietchet  E.  into 
JUjputina-  The  Sohisun  in  yean  of  good  rainfall  yields 
abundant  fodder  for  cattle  and  camels,  and  support*  a  icaoty 
tillage  on  the  banks  of  the  hill  streams  or  nait,  one  of  which, 
named  the  Hab,  forms  the  boundary  betwnn  Slnd  and  Baluch- 
istan. Central  Sind  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus,  irbtch 
flows  S.  in  a  bed  that  has  been  raised  by  the  deport  of  silt  above 
the  surrounding  country.  Except  where  its  bed  is  OKifined  by 
rocks,  as  at  Sukkur,  Rohri  and  along  the  edge  of  the  Kohistan 
from  Lakiu  to  Jhirak,  the  river  constantly  changes  its  course, 
cspedally  in  the  delta,  the  head  of  which  is  now  opposite  Shah- 
bandar.  Central  Bind  depends  on  the  yearly  inundation  of  tbe 
Indus,  which  begins  to  rise  in  Marcb  and  reaches  Its  highest 
point  about  tbe  tniddle  of  August.  The  water  is  distributed  by  a 
very  ardent  system  of  csnala,  which  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  eilended  since  the  British  conquest.  The  snl  is  a  piaitic 
day  desposited  by  the  river. 

llie  great  geographical  feature  in  Slnd  Is  the  lower  lodui, 
which  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  first  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  then  tundng  somewhat  (0  the  E.,  then  reluming 
to  a  line  more  directly  S.,  and  finally  inclinmg  w  tbe  W.,  to  seek 
an  outlet  at  the  sea.  Tbe  distant  line  of  mounlaina  between 
Sukkur  and  Sehwan,  Ihe  steep  pasa  overhanging  the  water  at 
Lakbi,  and  the  hlU  oiuntiy  below  Sehwan  give  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  right  bank.  Sind  has  been  aptly  likened  to 
Egypt.    If  the  one  depends  for  life  and  fertility  on  Ihe  Nile, 
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o  be  compared.  Hyderabad,  notwithstanding  its 
remarkable  fortress  and  handsome  tombs,  can  scarcely  vie  in 
interest  as  a  native  capital  with  Cairo;  nor  can  Karachi,  as 
a  Europeanized  capital,  be  said  to  have  attained  the  celebrity 
of  Alexandria.  The  province  contain  many  monuments  of 
archaeological  and  architectuial  bterest. 

Owinf  to  tbe  dc^Iency  of  rain,  the  conlinuance  of  hot  weather 
the  inSuence  of  both,    ne 


le  N.W.  n 


itKaiac 


al  Lakhpat 


Sind  we  find  frai  in  winter.  vhDe  both  bete  and  In  Lover  Slod  the 
summer  brat  is  eilieme  and  prvtonged.  This  great  heat,  combined 
with  the  poiunous  edulatiou  fnna  tbe  poobleft  alter  the  annual 
inundatiDO  and    the  decaying  vegetable  deposits,   produce!  (ever 

^(ncai'm.— The  nil  of  Ihe  ddta  is  tbe  only  minnal  pioduct  of 
eoamerclal  inponance.  Timber  and  fod  are  Eipnlied  chiefly  by 
■he  baM  (Aauia  tirMa).  iaian  (/>s^u  nifkralva).  bimli  (P—^ 
itpit  ificifn)  and  inn  wood  {Tttama  <imiliiLia\.  inrf  f-  '-  ' — 
date,  mango  and  pomegranate.  Th 
sown  fnim  August  to  October  and  re 
are  wheal,  haiky,  gr 


crops,  sown  Cram  Uay  to  Jdy  and  reaped  In 

ber,  an  the  nlHeu  iMri  and  jiur).  rice,  taat 
m<.*[  (PkamlHi  HMti),  cation  and  indigo. 
ie  to  introduce  tbe  long^lapled  Egyptian  cch 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  f  rrigmtion  from 
■_., A ^  the  chW  manufactures  may  hemrai 


iirfi.— Among  the  ( 

gold,  sHver,  and  silk  enibioidc ,_. 

horse-trapFungs  and  other  leather-worli 
swords  and  matchlocks,  and  the  bans  ■, 
work  introduced  from  Shi 


^oloun.     Hydc^bad  waa  tang 


the  cloths  called  nrfi.  silk  is     .  _ 

■ctice  posvUy  due  to  the  large  Mabomnxdan  popula 

intry.  as  no  Moslem  may  wear  a  g '  — 1^-^"- 

methodofdc 
iltlvatlon  : 

, _  .__.)ites  of  re 

printen  aie  tH  most  stdlful  and  tain 
Cotton  carpets,  rugs,  feafSl^c1oths,  towds  and  aaoldna'are  mann- 
lactuied  at  liie  raola  WooOcn  saddleclelhB,  blankets  and  fdls 
are  also  nude.  Sod  produces  the  best  pottery  of  India.  Tie  art 
was  introduced  or  developed  by  Ihe  Mahommedans,  whose  rulers 

M---    --  — LEemenc.     Magnificent  tombs  and  mosques^ 

7  the  skill  of  the  ancient  potters.    Leather  is 


jf  Sind  is  carried  on  through  Karacld  with 
fo  eciosa  the  land  frontier  with  Afghanislan. 

&  in.  ^  Karachi  is  the  great  port  for  the  grain 

while  the  chid  eaports  are  wh^i  and  other  grains,  cotton,  wtxJ, 
oiliceds,  hidesandikina,  and  bonea.  On  the  land  frontier  tbe  chid 
■nicies  of  import  are  hofsea,  ponies,  mules,  iheep  and  goats,  woollen 
and  cotton  pitte-gDods.  wheat,  gram  and  pulse,  rice,  fruits  and  nuts. 

trnviiion^  Btoret,  leather,  ghee,  raw  wool,  silver,  aaofoetida,  drugs, 
idea.  fish,  seeds,  manufactured  sill^  spices  and  tobacco;  while 
the  export!  are  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  piece^gmdi,  lEather,  metal% 
coal  and  coke,  wheal  huilod  rie^  liquors,  gAr,  sugar,  tea,  tobacis, 
Ainu.— The  last  liger  in  Sind  was  shot  about  iSSj.    Amoi^ 

of  the  Thar  and  Parkar  disirEt),  Ihe  wolF,  jaclul.  fai,  wDd  hoc, 
antelope,  fikarkff  or  hog  deer,  hares  and  poicupinea    Of  tnrds  of 

Tbe  Aainidfe,  pelican,  stork,  crane  and  ^yplian  ibis 
shores  of  Ibe  delta.    Besides  Ibese  there  are  tb      ' 
or  rtfdr,  tbe  rock^rouae,  quail,  nartridee  and 
panota.    WalerfowT  ate  p'-  -' "■- 


d  witrwiU 


hfml^iardl 
Ihe  lakes  or 


ETssI 


fob  is  tbe'fate. 


buses  and  asses  (snial 
I  there  are,  on  the  sc 

._, ,  -jd.  tir,  rasow,  red-snafr--.  > — 

arid  bMru  abound.   A  Idnd  of  sardine  also  frequent 
the  Indus,  tbe  finest  Savoured  and  most  plentiful 
generally  Identified  with  tbe  jkr/n  of  the  Ganges.    Jh 
rokita)  and  mullet,  HorUe  [Cirrh'w  wirialaj,  gnidt 
lafiril),  Usge  or  catfish  (Rilt  hvksiwiii),  fnpri  (Bi 
>*<ijt«r,ycrUi>a»d  n'KtJUri  (tfocroiKr  aw)  arealsofsuaa.    unn, 
turtle  and  porpoise  are  frequently  met  with;  so  too  are  long-snouted 
ciDcodiles  and  wsicr-snakc«. 

FarriU.—Thc  an-a  of  reserved  forest  in  Knd  is  lo6s  sq.  m.  The 
fomts  are  lituaicd  for  the  most  part  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  eitend  S.  fiom  near  Rohri  u>  Ihe  middle  delta.  Tbey  are 
n,™.~  wri.™  n*  ]>.,,<  (mn,  I  lo  3  a.  in  length  Dnri  r.»i<»  rn^n 
.    The  largest  ai 


wbject  tc 


lyMtffAca- 


oachmenta  of  the  sireaoL  Tbe  wood  is  HiBcipatly  fiUsJ 
■iai),  iaiian  (Popttia  tupkrmliea)  and  tamii  (hmpii  iMcurra). 
ali  {Daiirriia  Sistot)  Boma  to  sooH  extent  In  Upper  Mndj  the 
-wood  tree  (IVimd  MiJiliua)  is  found  near  the  hilfs  in  the  Mriur 
icts.  There  an.  besides,  the  Kin  (IteUa  AadinilUa),  tbe  fipsi 
HI  nfifuun),  the  tir  (Zi'iy^u  JiijtiM,  Tlie  ddtahaa  no  forests. 


_.iirf  (roiwriMtH'iiiiiaiJ.seveml  Austiu 

Ihe  waier<heslnut  (pupa  uunt).  Ihe  mfs  (EnUi 
PMliBBrJfmio). -' ' ' 


wattle  tr 


ow  (aslnria  it^^),  the  Nl  (/«J(  Vomifoi)  and  the 
luns  kl^Mt).    There  Is  a  qiscially  oigamiid  foRst 
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Al  Attock  it  H  rOI  kdo  (I.  ibove  (be  n.    It  ii.  tbenlaR.  ■  nptd 

■nd  itpoHt.  ii  in  ihr  SimTMlky,  TIk  bed  ii(  ihe  river  ii ;!»•>■ 
risBi,  iwl  hu  ig  bi  cmnully  ntcbid  u  pnvenl  lU  owifowuii 
ilttHiiilH.  while  ihcquanljlyoc  (ill  llut  tbewuerconuinaiulKiu 
vny  vaiiubleiolheciillivuor.  The  inuDcUtiancuilial  Ibciodua 
have,  ifaeitiiire.  been  amed  to  *  high  degree  of  perticlicHi.  Ibouih 
t>H  watt  vl  Ihe  river  emnnit  be  luUy  utihird  until  Ihe  tvopoeed 
bunnUcgnxnieiedat  Sykkiir.  The  chief  g|  the  eiMinf  cuuh 
■niantherishllKBkallbeliHlw.  the  Doen.  Undimh,  Begari. 
Mihiwih.  Sukkuc,  Ghat,  Siiuh,  Sind  and  Wcuem  Nua  ciiuk; 
■nd  (HI  Ihe  left  bank  Ihe  EiHcrn  Nan,  Hiral,  Jacniao,  IM,  Nurai. 
FuWi  and  Haunali  iianlt.  Within  the  area  vaterRl  by  thne 
canilt  (II  vefrtaiiHi  i>  luiuriinl!  but  be^nd  (henachcf  theailt- 
ladenwaRnlhediyafldhaideHdinuiidnBlnigat  bare. 

Xailnri.— Sind  i>  Innned  by  liie  Nonh-Weocfn  railway,  which 
loUowiihelndinlmm  tkePanjalitolhenu  KarachL  Thelrtdui 
is  twice  bridged -at  Rohri  vbere  the  main  line  cfoesei  the  river  and 
■  bnncta  goet  off  Ic  (^ta;  and  at  Kniri,  omnjaiie  Kydeiabid, 

and  arHXher  bnnch  nin  5.  (o  Budin  in  the  delta.  A  ehord  line 
e«iiHU  Kyderabul  with  Rohri,  te  evade  ihe  eraiM  of  the  Indui. 

R'vini  an  ilierutive  roule  fnm  Karachi  to  Qutia  and  the  N.W. 

■rilegic  dtJeiKC  al  that  Fraiuier. 

Pafultlian. — The  grtal  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Slnd  are 
ol  Hindu  descent,  converted  la  Islam.    They  speak  a  bnguagc 

many  archaic  peculiarities.     Mahonunedani,  vrbo  form  more 

proper  and  JUiui 

mirs  adopted  il 


liied  SiiWi*,    TbeSlndi  proper  is  a  deKendint 


Smdisan— the  four  families  ol  the  Saiyids  (Ihe  BokhariiMalhari, 
Shinii  and  Laghari);  the  Afghans;  the  Baluchis;  the  slavis 
Di  Sidis-oHginally  AdHcins;  the  Mcmani;  and  Ihe  Khwajis. 
Moie  than  ball  of  the  Hindus  aie  Lohanns,  oHginaliy  traders, 

prolesaioos.     Bnbmans  are  few  and  uolDBueotial.     Sikhs  are 

Hdmiai'ifroligii.— Sind  is  admuiislered  u  >  non-ttgulatian 
province,  under  a  commlsaiooer,  vbo  resides  at  Karachi.  The 
highest  court,  independent  of  Ihe  High  Csuit  al  Bombay,  is 

one  of  whom  must  be  a  baiiislcc  specially  qualilkd  to  deal  with 
metcanlile  cases.  The  Kaiacbi  brigade,  fornuDg  part  of  the 
Quetia  or  fourth  division  of  the  Souibem  army,  is  dittributed  io 
canlDnmenls  al  Karachi,  Kyderabul  and  Jacobabad. 

Hisfcry.—Sindbasa  h^tory  o[  lit  awn,dialinct  from  tbe  test 
of  India.  In  the  early  centuries  ol  tbe  Chriuisn  era  it  wb*  ruled 
by  a  Buitdbitt  dynasty,  wilh  capital*  at  Alorand  Brahmanabad. 
It  wi*  the  biU  part  ol  the  peninsula  to  be  invaded  by  tbe  Mahcm- 
tnedtni,  under  Brlahommed  bin  Kasim,  a  general  of  the  talipb, 
in  ;il.  Tbe  Invasion  was  by  lea,  from  the  moulh  of  tbe  Indus; 
And  for  nearly  three  centuriea  Sind  remained  norninally  subject 
lo  tbe  Arab  caliphs.    Tliough  conquered  by  Mahmud  of  Gbazt 
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Independence  under  two  local  dynaMis,  Ihe  Suraras  and  tbe 
Sammas,  both  of  Rajput  descent  but  Mahommedans  in  relljtian. 
Tbe  laller  had  their  capital  at  Talla,  in  the  dcka  of  tbe  Indus, 
which  continued  to  be  a  seaport  until  the  iSth  century.  Tbe 
Sacnnuawere  Followed  by  tbe  Arghuns,  of  foreign  origiu,  and  the 
Atghuns  by  the  short-lived  Turkhan  dynasty.  It  was  not  till 
tbe  lime  of  Akbar,  oho  hid  himself  been  bom  at  Umaihol  in 
Sind,  that  the  province  was  regularly  incorporated  In  Ihe  Delhi 
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local  dynasties  again  an 

He.   The  first  of 

hesewas 

heKalboras, 

who  «te  succeeded  by 

he  Talpu 

rs,ofB 

luchdesci 

ruling  under  Ihe  title  o 

MiT5,W1 

lb  tbei 

capital  a 

Hyderabad, 

wbenthe  British  first  en 
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friendly 

0  trade,  and 

tlB  lactoiy  wu  wilbdc 

wnioi? 
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■SjoAkuoilecBiUDn 

■u  pcmitled  to  pas  up  Ihe  tiiihn  On  Us  «*jf  Io  Uic  cooit  ol 
Banjil  Singh  at  Lahore,  and  two  years  later  Hcnty  Poltinfict 
concluded  a  emimercial  treaty  wilh  tbe  mire.  It  was,  however, 
tbe  eapedilioo  to  Afghanistan  in  iSjS  for  Ihe  restoration  ol  Sbah 
Sbiija  tbal  Iwcwl  on  nattcra.  Tbe  BiHlish  army  under  Sir 
John  Keaoe  matcbed  through  Smd,  and  the  min  weie  compelled 
to  accept  a  tnaly  by  v^ich  tbey  paid  a  tribute  to  Shah  Shuja, 
surrendered  tbe  fort  of  Bukhur  to  the  Britbb,  and  allowed  a 
steam  flotilla  to  navigate  the  Indus.  The  crisis  did  not  arrive 
till  1841,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  in  Sjnd  and  Fresh  Icrral 
were  impoied  on  tbe  tnirv  The  Baluch  army  rescnled  this  loss 
ol  independence,  and  attacked  the  residency  near  Hyderabad, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  Oulram.  Then  fdlowcd  the 
decisive  battle  of  Meeanec  and  the  annctaiion  ol  Sind.  A  course 
of  wise,  firm  and  kindly  admioislratiDn  Fnauguiited  hy  Sir 
Charles  Napier  himself,  and  conibiued  by  Sir  Banle  Frccc,  Sir 
W.  Merewetber  and  later  commissioners,  has  ^nce  made  tbe 
province  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

SeeH.M.  QirdwDod,  7VP»n'iKe^5inf  <5oticIyalArti.I9in)t 
and  Sir  Rchaid  BunoD,  &iadc  [lajl). 

BINOBAD  TBB  SAILOR.  VOYAOBS  OP.  a  collection  ol  Arabic 
travel-romances,  partly  based  upon  leal  eipcricncet  ol  Oriental 
navigitors  in  the  seas  S.  of  Asia  and  E.  of  Africa  [npccialty 
in  the  Slh-iolh  centuries);  partly  upon  ancient  poetry,  Homeric 
and  other;  partly  upon  Indian  and  Persian  coUeclions  of 
mirabitia.  In  Sindbod's  First  Voyage,  from  Bagdad  and  Basra, 
the  incident  ol  the  Whalc-Bacl:  Island  may  be  compared  wilh 
the  lodian  Ocean  whales  of  f^iny  and  Solinus.  covering  tour 
>*(cra.  and  tbe  prillil  sea-monster  of  the  same  authorities, 

tortoise.  Such  Eastern  stories  are  probably  Ihe  original  ol  the 
whale-island  in  the  Irish  tnvel-ismsnce  of  Si  Btandan.  Wilb 
tbe  Islandol  the  Marcs  of  King  Mihraj,  or  Mihrjan,  we  may  find 
{ralher  imperfect)  parallels  in  Homer's  /find  (the  mares  impreg- 
nated by  the  wind},  in  Ibn  Xhurdadbih  and  Al  Kuwini,  and  in 
Wolf's  account  of  the  three  mm  lit  CmaUia  near  Ceylon,  so 
called  from  the  wild  honet  wilh  which  Ibcy  abounded,  10  which 
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breeding  pi  . 

the  Kingdom  of  Mihiaj  (hfifarjan)  is  perhaps  derived  from  the 
7i»  ifiinjauii  TmtUtri  of  Ihe  ;ilh  century;  it  would  seem 
torefertooneof  the  greater  East  Indian  islands,  perhaps  Borneo. 
Wilh  tbe  lUHi  ("  roc  ")  of  the  Second  Voyage  we  may  compare 
Al  Kazwlni,  and,  mon:  particulariy,  Ibn  Al  Wardi,  who  mentions 
Ihe  Island  ol  the  Rukb  among  the  isles  of  the  China  Sea.  and 
telalea  tm  Inddenli  parallel  lo  adventures  with  Ibe  rukb  o( 
Sindbad's  Second  and  Fifth  Voyage*.  Mareo  Polo  In  a  famoui 
passage  describes  this  monstrous  tnrd  in  detail,  locate*  II 
apparently  to  tbe  S.  of  Madagascar,  and  relates  how  one  of  iis 
siippoaed  feathers  had  been  taken  lo  the  grand  khan  of  the 
Mongols-  Sindbad's  V^ey  of  Dianonds  has  fairly  complete 
parallels  m  Al  Kaiwini,  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  In  Marco  Polo 
and  in  tbe  far  eailiet  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cypnu, 
who  died  in.  4oj.  A*  10  the  Mouniain,  or  Island,  of  Ape*  in 
■be  Third  Voyage,  Ibn  Al  WardI  and  Idrisi  each  lecogolsei  an 
idand  of  this  kind,  tbe  former  In  the  China  Sea,  tbe  latter  ncai 
Sokotta.  Slodbsd'i  negro  cannibal  adventure,  next  foUosring. 
reproducei  abBst  every  detail  of  the  CycUqa  Mary  In  the 
Odjatj;  among  Ihe  Spice  Islands,  and  perbapt  at  Hmot,  may 
be  located  the  island  rich  in  sandal-wood,  where  tbe  wanderer 
rejoins  his  friends.  The  cannibal  land  of  the  Fourth  Voyage, 
producuig  pepper  and  coco-nuts,  where  SEndbad'a  companion* 
"      '  ■     ■  -ihich  destroyed  their  reason,  baa  suggested 

impale  Ihe  lolus-cating  1 

k  Antony's  soldien  nadi 

in  their  Partbian 


other*;  wilh  this  tale  we  may  compare  the  lolus-cating  of  th 
OdyiKy,  Plutarch's  story 
and  killed  by  an  "  insarK  ' 

plele  parallels  m  Ibn  Al  Wardi  and  Al  Kaiwini.     The  burial 

of  Sindfaad  in.  and  his 

Faintly  Foreshadowed  in  the  stoty  of  A: 

htm,  asdina  tcfereooalSt  Jen- 
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cuitom  Of  burying  ilive  with  the  de*d  Ibow  who  hid  beeo  deer 
to  thcmi  the  fuUy-deveLoped  Sindbad  tale  £juU  aq  echo  In 
"  Sir  John  Masdevillc."  Foi  the  "  Old  Man  of  (be  Sea,"  in  the 
Fillli  Voyage,  wc  may  also  refer  lo  Al  Kazvini,  Ibn  Al  Waidi 
and  the  romance  of  Scyf  Zu-1  Yean;  Sindbad's  tyrannical 
rider  ha3  usually  been  eiplained  as  one  ol  Lbe  huge  apes  of  Borneo 


pepper, ! 


Hory. 


The  I 


in  this  Voyage,  has  a  good  deal 
with  Idriai'a;  Sindbad's  peail-hshing  is  probably  lo  be  located 
in  the  famous  beds  off  Ceylon,  of  which  Marco  Polo  has  an 
excellent  drscription.  The  lomanix  of  Scyf  Zu-I  Yeien  has  a 
voyage  along  a  subtenanean  river  xfmilar  to  that  of  Sindbad 
on  his  Siith  Voyage;  the  elephant  adventure  of  the  Seventh 
Voyage  adds  another  to  the  many  atoriea  of  the  elephant^s 
sagacity  which  were  already  told  in  every  Bouthem  country,  and 
of  which  we  have  many  aamplea  in  Fliny'i  Hisiefia  fiaiuratil, 
and  in  Aelian's  Euloria  AnitaUuK. 

SixBkiaraHoh,KzmaritnlliiAniilimNiiUfEiiUrlaiiimtiiti, 
SK  vkkk  t/u  Oriiim  of  Sim^iad'g  Veyata ...  id  particularly  cfin- 
lidtTtd  (LdDdDn,  1797):  Cugebiua  Rauudoc'a  edition  of  the  Twt 

iliatlman    TnarUtrl    (ITtP     ' ' — -■    ' "—■■-!      „ 

AniiTMt  Acamml,  >/  iMdia  <n  -rs 

...inlUlMCnUim);!.  ill 

par  la  Araia  a  la  Ptinn.  X- 

-■>-'-  (i&«):  E,  W.  Laat 
don,  iSjs; 

c^jita  ej  oamtria,  written  i  en 

about  1160.  vivTs  panUeii  1  ed 

to  hi<  nikb)  in  Voyage  II.,  in 

Voyage  VI.,  ud  to  ioiiie  ed 

tlHDHI  (ptDpecly  SimHit,  the  language  of  Sindh,  it.  Smd) 
iHD  UHHDA  (properly  Lakndi  or  Lahiiiia,  wotem,  or 
laindt-ill  Mtl.  the  language  o(  the  west),  two  clcoely  connected 
forma  of  ^eech  bekin^ng,  together  with  Kashmiri  (g-o.)t  Co 
the  N.W.  group  of  tlie  outer  band  of  Indo-Aiyan  languages. 
In  the  foUowing  pages  it  wiU  be  assumed  that  the  leader  is 
(amiliai  with  the  main  facts  itoted  in  the  aitides  Ihdo-Akun 
L*NCDAC££  and  PiAUirr. 

-  In  igoi  Sindlii  (including  Kachchhl]  wu  q»keD  by  3,4Mi$7t 
people,  and  Lahnda  by  3437,017, — the  fonner  in  Sind  and 
Cutch,  and  the  tatter  in  the  W.  Punjab  and  adjoioing  traeta 
(for  further  details  on  this  point  see  the  aiticle  Lahicm).  The 
parent  Fiahrit,  from  which  Lahnda  ia  sprung,  must  otice  .have 
eitended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  but.  na  eiphdned 
ondei  Ikoo-Axvah  Lakghages,  the  populuion  of  the  Midland 
opimded  90  as  to  covec  the  E.  and  centre  ol  that  provinu,  and 
the  language  (Pin  jalu)  now  tliere  spoken  Is  a  tniied  one,  Midland 
in  fts  main  chaiacteristica,  but  showing  more  and  more  traces 
of  its  old  lahnda  basis  as  we  go  W.  The  wave  of  Midiiod 
progtess  eihamted  ilaclf  in  the  l»TTcn  tract  of  the  wat-centtal 
Punjab,  and  W.  o(  about  tlie  uvenly-third  degtce  o{  E.  longitude 
Lahnda  holds  decisive  sway.  The  ftctt  are  very  much  the  lame 
with  tegsrd  to  the  miied  language  of  Bajpatant.  Here  the 
expansion  of  the  Midland  language  was  slopped  by  the  deaerf, 
beyond  which  he)  SindbL  Lahnda  and  Sindhi,  the  W.  outpoats 
ot  tndo-Aiyan  speech,  have  accordingly  for  centuries  occupied 
a  peculiarly  isolated  position,  and  have  In  many  tespects  struck 
out  common  lines  of  independent  growth.  This  process  was 
aided  by  the  presence  of  Pi^ca  languages  (see  Iin>o-AataN 
LitKOUaoES),  In  eariy  times  then  were  Pilta  colonies  along 
the  Indus,  right  down  to  its  delta,  and  both  Sindhi  ittd  Lahndi 
hive  lionowed  many  peculiaritiea  from  Ihrit  dialects. 

Sindhi  is  directly  derived  from  the  Vrlcad*  Apabhiadii* 
Prakrit  (see  Piaeut).  The  name  ol  the  Apabhramin  from 
which  Lahnda  is  derived  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
closely  allied  to  Vrlcada.  Sindhi  has  one  important  dialect, 
Kachchhi,  spoken  in  Cutch.  Here  the  language  has  come  into 
omtact  with  Gujuiti  and  is  aomewhat  mixed  with  that  form 
ol  speech.  For  the  dialects  ot  Lihnda,  and  the  various  names 
under  which  that  language  is  known,  see  the  article  Lasku. 

Owing  to  their  geographical  poaiiion  both  Siodiand  tiw  W. 
Punjab  were  early  iiibjca  to  MahomiBwUp  iuDada.     Hu 


bulk  of  the  population  is  Hasnlman,  and  their  languigei  mik» 

free  use  of  words  borrowed  from  Persian  and  (through  Persian) 
Dm  Arabic.  The  written  character  employed  for  Lalmda  it 
luilly  that  modlAcalion  of  the  Persian  alphabet  which  baa  been 
lopted  for  Hindostani.  The  same  b  the  case  for  Sindhi,  except 
that  further  modifications  have  been  introduced  la  represent 
ipedaj  sounds.  In  both  languages,  Hindus  also  employ  a  script 
ikin  to  the  weil.knowu  Nagiri  alphabet  (see  Sahubit).  It  ia 
Ihe  same  a*  the  "  Laijdl "  (a  word  distinct  from  "  Lahndi  ") 
it  "  dipped  "  character  current  all  over  the  Punjab  and  is  very 
(mperiect,  being  seldom  legible  to  any  one  except  its  original 


liFEeTtnce.  In  other  IrtdtvAryan  languages  a  final  short  vowel  ia 
er^ly  elided.  Thit  rule  ii  alio  foUowBd  in  Lahnda.  bqt  the  genitia 
jjndlii  requires  every-  word  to  end  in  a  vowd,  ud  hence  these 
rt  vawrli  ue  atUl  retaioed.  Thus,'  Skr,  naroi.  a  nun,  Pr.  lur*, 
Kffnr,  L.  nor,  but  S.  nv.  In  Siodhl  thae  £ul  ihort  vowels  stt, 
in  Kaibmiri.  very  lightly  pronounced,  so  that  they  an  hsrdly 
•"  ..-.™...liated  Sfith  the  Iingnsie.  They  »re 
'    ten  above  the  line.     In 


Lod  hence  the  vowel  cj  the  lecbad  ryUable  is  unchaiiged.  S 
■ie  oblique  form  of  lUktr  Is  ilMar.  vhile  the  obliqae  torm  01 
:hoiir  it  still  Mkir.  becauie  it  also  Drigiully  ended  in  i.  Similar 
epenthetic  changes  have  not  been  noted  in  Sindhi.  In  that  languafie 
ind  in  Lahnda  the  short  vowe4  i,  when  preceded  or  Followed  bya, 
ir  al  the  end  of  a  weed,  Is  prooouoced  as  a  short  i.  Thus  S.  kilof*, 
if  what  kind,  and  S.  mtAtf,  a  n»>)ue,  aie '    ■ ' 


.    When  I  is  ao  pronaunocd,  it  will  bi 


lius,  Skr.  Hryam. 


flniU,S.iHilr,t 


le.    T^  ccndnal  /  does  not  sp 


i  ((.>.).   Wh< 


'S 


laarimple 
.  I  aid  E. 


.... of  strengthened  ci 

pronounced  "with  a  certain  «imt  m  piuioqging  ana 
otrenBlbeDiog  the  cootncl  of  the  closed  organ,  as  if  one 
e  the  lound  at  the  beginning  ol  s  word.      They  often, 
__  __-j__,  jj,u(^  letter.    Thus,  Ap. 


tried  to  double 

Jauan,  S.  uii,  amiied:  A._ 
mangy;  Ap.ni/l  S.n>l,  sdeni 
S.jija.  great;  Ap.  tHia,  S. 
iaiaf.  weak;  S.  MM,  s  Isiher 
DtdtnsWK. — Both  Isncusgi 


s,  S.  lilt,  henvy.  but  S.  nnt, 
jO/,S.  /bK  a  Jat;  An.  sojW™. 
a  spdanKih^r:  Ap.  tfiiMo/ii,  S. 
laM,  a  father's  brother, 
■e  lost  the  neuter  MndfT,  aU 
Inine.  The  rules  for  distii]niiih> 
tfltani.    As  in  other  Iad&.Aryan 

e  pjeonanic  Sanskrit  suflji  ka 


SINDHI  AND  LAHNDA 


linsat  Ibe  only 

old  cue  that  haa  survived  Ihroi^houl  the  dcckntion  of  bolh 
languagu  »  rtK  grneial  oblique.  Tfiit  ii  used  fat  iny  oUiiiue  cue. 
Ibe  pMticulir  cue  irquirtd  being  »  i  rule  funhef  defined  by  Ihe 
help  at  a  poMpoMiion.  The  general  oblique  caie.  i.iilioui  any 
denningrcEtp«i(ian.iiipecially  employed  lor  Ihecaieof  Iheueni, 
There  ve  alio  examplea  of  Ihe  survival  of  IbeoCdloculiveandoi  the 
old  abblive.    TIiui  S.  malk;  lop.  loc.  ■uli-.  on  Ihe  lop;  L.  .liiiM, 


It  fanned  u  En  the 


iiC 


■hkhT^mpn^ 

dfectedul 

by  cunliu  1 

Kadhi- 

L.hnd^ 

Sindhi- 

Uhnda. 

(Wr( 

(Wrf 

isa 

Abkiive      . 

tUrt-lil<t 

SS-A. 

tilriSilc 

1  [>>e  Uhnda  formi  il  i. 

.  S.  B,  mi, 

ml:  L.   ml. 

sr^.'  o"i— ^.°', 


'T..-, 


Icchi^,  lalit-jt;  L.  fludA 

Thifc  he,  ibe,  it~S  illj 

l!  il. '  Tbne,  ihey~-^S  u'i 
L.  A,  in;  oM.  S.  itii-,  n-; 

Tbal.  he,  ifae,  il— S  i»i 


and  of  the  ' 
tTANl.    In  1 

tT^'ral  ta»  "-nicre  an  u  follow.;  S.  tW,  L."  »fl,"  ,u  ™  ™,i 
S._»*B.L.M.fmrar  S,  ;*««(»,  L.  JJ,  of;  S-nif.  L.  «(,  in.     Il 

found  in  Pinjabi.  tn  both  languaEee  the  accusative  caie  Is  the 
■ame  at  the  nominative.  unleH  ipcciiu  definitenccif  ia  required,  when, 
■I  uu'al  In  Indo-Aryan  venuculan,  the  delive  li  enployed  in  iti 
place.  The  atent  cue  ii  the  oblique  form  without  any  psHpaillian. 
The  5.  kU  li  a  dorrupiian  of  Ap.^kaM,  Skr.  »rU;  and  limiCiriy  U>t 
flam  Ap.  jtoatu,  Skr.  tiUL  S.  niM,  like  the  Rajajlhanl  hands 
and  Ihe  Kuhmiri  tanJ-  or  kamf,  ia  tiy  o^n  the  preKnl  niniciple 
^  (h>  mh  »,h«..,t.'v.  .inf-KudJ.  meaning  literally  "  exiting  (in 
'  hence  "  of  Ihe  houie,'^    We  may  com- 

the  ^l;que  form.     We  ihui  get  the 
muculine  noun  S.  iU(J,  L.  tls^a,  a 


lionjwilh  the  h 


Thai,  he.  ahe.  ii— S.  iS;  obi.  m'.    Those.  they-S.  a 
Inn:    Wo  should  expect  concjiponding  form,  for  Lahnda.  bul 

Self— 5.  Mb";  1.  up*..  Own— S.  fSA'-ji;  L.  Spri.    Cf.  Pi 
Bp,  Kashmiri  edn*. 
Who— S.  I-  j6:  obi.  S.  jOf;  L.  fl:  plut.  nom.  S.  ji;  1 

Who  1—k.  i^;  L.  *oi.n;  oM.  S.   tJ/,';  L.  U:  plur.  no 
kli-:  L.  laxarobl.  S.  Aan-:  L.  *.bM. 
What?- S.  ijM;  U  tS;  oM.  5.  cU:  U  Hu. 
Any  one— S.  L.  IM:  cbl.  S.  idif ;  L.  ksU. 


ivnn-itcsKvn   iiDup  oi   inoD'ATyan  vcmacuiara.  :>inani, 
and  Kashmiri,  are  diKlaeuiBhed  by  ihe  free  use  which  they 

lit  in  liie  oiher  two  lanauagee  Ibey  are  alio  added  to  nouns, 
iffixes  take  the  place  oT  pcnonal  pnanouns  in  various  casca 


FinlPerMn. 

Second  Per«B. 

Third  Pciwin. 

Singular. 

PluraL 

Singular. 

Plur;il. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Non. 

Caael 

Nam. 

c™. 

Nom. 

^^. 

Nom. 

ciSS 

Nom. 

flgent- 

as. 

Nom. 

flsent. 

as. 

Uhnda     .     . 

m 

n-.mJ 

a 

t.i,a 

' 

, 

•» 

t* 

Nons 
Hone 

' 

J" 

None 
None 

i 

■1 

r.  tt  shown  ia  the  nRI  column.     When  there  aie  optional  I      AH  thes 
hods  of  making  Ihe  oblique  fonri  only  one  la  given.    The  others     all  cases  tl 

•  in  mrait  other  Irdo-Aryan  vemacularj,  the  genilive  is  really  a 
relive,  and  agrees  with  Ihc^jcnon  or  thing  possessed 
nber  and  case,  eocily  u  in  PanjaW. 
T  agmt  with  ila  qualified  noun  id  gender,  mimber 

Lannda,  as  in  Hindonani.  the  only  adjectives  which 

:hange  in  Ibeae  reepecta  are  Krong  adjeclivea  in  4    In  Sindhi  sreali. 
i.un.lii-ilBrlun»the-tD"or*  in  Ihe  feainiiie.    Thui,  S.  ca^l, 
S.  «v),  L.  uafi;  S.  ilidtar?,  helpIcM.  tem. 

<pS  (itdriMd,  of  good  mara. 


"JS 


KiMafiKnMti:  The  pluial  a»1  obli 
used  with  the  ad^lli^  Tbut,  L. 


iffivcs  arr  irmnantsof  the  full  pronominal  formL  In 
can  beat  oncpexpUinedby  araerencelo  theoriglnali 
[her  than  la  those  of  otner  Indo-AryBci  Unguagea.' 
11  will  ncre  oe  convenient  to  consider  then  only  in  cannqk»ii  with 
nouns.  In  such  cases  Ibey  are  utuaHy  in  the  genitive  case.  Thu» 
S.  fiu,  a  father;  ^'un*,  my  falber;  plur,  thy  father;  ^B"^yoiir 
[alherj  ftiiu-.  his  father:  pimi"  or  film-,  their  [alher.  Tlicre 
being  in  Sindhi  no  ejHix  of  Ihe  Rnilive  plural  of  the  hrst  personii 


][  the  Lord's  Prayer 


I  zjccyGoo^le 


146 


SIN-EATER 

ir  laiber;  pM,  thy  (altier;  pili*.  your  fttberi 


CniiiHIiM.— Ai  in  Minchl  (j.t.)  cben  it,  in  both  lusiuga. 
vo  canjun^Diis.  of  which  om  (inlruiajtivcl  hu  -a-  aod  IH  airier 

Inmilivc}  -r-  or  -i-  loc  ia  chancIeriKic  klicr.    The  dil[< 

ippcv  ID  the  pr 


_,__ .  ^— _.  , ,-  -ind,  in  ^Ddhi. 

bin 'in  Uta^XtS^okT^' 


onjii|Btian>— 


fofliDcd  by  wldinE  1^  or  ij 
r  the  put  paniciple  or  for 
the  principAj  puu  ol  the 


l;  lUM  Olfyl.  1  hivT 


Boioaj  fcii«..__  ..._ . 
on.  The  LahiuU  tei 

We  have  leea  the  impoRut  out  th 
the  coB]u(»l<>n  d  tht  vsfa.  But  their  bh  u  not  conuica  to  uie 
eunplei  (iveD  above.  Addjlioul  luffixa  miy  be  udded  to  indicate 
ibe  obiect.  direct  or  lemote.  Thiw.  S.  mar&,  ibmi  msyBit  kill; 
•tOrO-iK;  thou  nuyeit  UU  wi  marl*  (hri  m  UlWi  kOrI-I 
(tor  HdnM),  (he)  «•  UUed  by-him,  h«  loUed  bim:'n«r>S4->f. 
it  (i»penaul)-Mi  kilhal  by-him  with^rleRnoi-to-me.  lA  he  liiUcd 
me;  tinS-t-f,  wufivcn  by-bim  to-him,  he  pve  to  him. 

Numerous  verbi  haw  itr^lar  put  pejticif^ei,  derived  £tKcily 
from  the  Prakritput  pvticipla.  inetcad  ol  bciriE  made  by  adding 
-i«  10  the  root,  "nie^  nun  be  leunl  from  the  giamman.  Wc  may 
menlion  a  few  v«v  common  ana;  S.  tany.  L.  Imraf,  Co  do,  to 
luke.  jHjt  paitid^  S.  kil.  l^a.L.  JHld;  S. 


|dj  J 


a.      The  many 


It  will  be  obsHved  thai,  at  in  mod 
the  past  participle  of  the  tfanuLive  1 

The  Sindhi  present  plTticipIc  Dflhc  j 


riber  Indo-Aryan  vtmacul 


deiii'ed  froni  (he  Ontet  Pnkrit  jHHVe  in -i/ja-.   Thboriglo  o(  the 
Mher  fonni  i>  dealt  with  under  HinxBTuaand  HaaAIHI. 
The  pretent  ubjnnclive  ii  the  diipct  deKeitdant  o(  the  oU  Pnkrit 


Penon. 

Singular. 

Plumi.                           1 

CnnfJiftion 

Sec 
Cnin 

[ilion. 

Firw 
Conjugation. 

cSS...    1 

andhi  and 
Uhnda. 

SiadhL 

Lahnda. 

Sindhi.     UhmU. 

SndhL 

Uhnda. 

i 

a 

Mril 
■nirif 

merU 

mart 
maril 
HIdr) 

kali 

mOnV 

mdrS 

■■•4rJil'(Prfmdl?iaW>[>baH^,*'cDiljuBai«lUke«S'l.  Th"s^adhi 
future  11  formed  by  adding  the  nominaiive  pronomirul  lufhvtt  to 
the  pment  participle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  do 
nominative  auffiin  of  the  third  pemn.  For  that  pciHn,  therefore. 
the  limple  pwllciple  i>  enipli>y«].  Then  ai*  iliKfac  euphonic 
chiRgen  o(  the  temiination  it  the  paitkiple  in  the  other  peixHit. 
Thin. lulanjt.  he  wUI go:  JUbrufait',  I  •haCeo: and  » on. 

Thepsft  tense  is  fanned  fmni  the  pant  pnruciple.  with  pronominal 
auffiiee  added  in  both  lai^ruagea.  Aa  in  the  tranative  Wrb  the  pait 
participle  ia  pueivc  in  uanibcation,  the  wbrect  C«e  article  HiFf' 
DOSTam)  muH  be  put  in  the  uent  caie,  and  tbe  participle  agrece  in 

rier  and  number  wiih  the  direct  object,  or.  if  the  object  a  put  in 
dative  caae  metead  of  the  accuiative.  a  treated  impenonally  in 

1  k;il_l-  <;    •■.■.»._•' I.  mJrm-m     ,^   ,„  ,..,„„    „,    .„..,    , 
u  kilkd  by  me.  1  killed 


ber:  S.  faiisUM' mk  plIlfMiUdr.  thc-whole  matler  (fern.)  ■ 
relitod  (fcm.)  by-ilie-king  (ageni),  the  kin(  related  the  wli 
matter;  S.  lilf-aitaif  cia4is.  wiih-rcference-to-her,  by-the<i 

kI  by  con. 


^abandoned  fimperKnal 


(he  caravan  abandoned  ' 


thete  have  been  pubUibcd  in  Ci^oncl  Sir  Richard  Tcmpk''  Litcndi 
ef  Ua  F<a}ali  t)  volt..  Bombay,  iSSi-iiioo).  The  late  ProleiiDr 
Trumpp  piibLiilicd  one  leit  of  aome  importance  under  the  titk  of 
Siti)a  Z^Wure,  Ikt  riBM  ef  Abi-ut-LaHJ.  itaaa  by  lit  um  bT 
SMaje  SiiiU  (Leipiig.  1866). 

AuTHOuitu.— G.  A.  Giienun,  "Vtllca<]a  and  Sindhi."  in  /saraot 
of  Iht  Biyet  Aiialic  Sxttty  (1901),  p.  g;  G.  Stack.  Crammct  and 
Dvtianry  (both  Bombay,  1S4C1);  E.  Trumpp.  Cnrminar  (London 
and  Leiislf.  1S71I.  Thii  'ast  ii  tlill  the  itandard  work  on  the 
laopnge,  although  much  ri  the  philulogiuJ  porlion  11  now  out  of 
date.  It  wa>  the  pioneer  of  (he  comparative 
Atudy  of  (be  modem  Indo-Aiyan  vcmaculan. 
C.  Shirt,  Udbaiam  Tbavuidaa  and  S.  F.  Mim, 
^MlMi-£aiIiik  fKOuiury  (Kaiaf  hi.  lan). 

W.    St    Clair    riHlair>    Simplifiid    PanjoH 
Grammai   (London.   1H9)  alio  dcslt.  in  an 

ufAi  UbIumi  Iduiun  (IK  ed.,  Lahore,  iSSi  1 
ind  ed.  reviHl  by  jT^^'ihion  and  Hari  Kithcn 
Kaul.  Lahore,  ittij);  T.  Bomlord.  "  Rough 
Noiea  on  the  Cramnur  of  the  Langiuiie 
•poken  in  the  Wntera  Paniab."  in  Jsar-iiJ 
0/   lia    Aiimc    Saciit)   ^   Sntfii,    voL    iilv. 
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iTmaybrcon«ilted  with  advantage. 
IT  nt  /••iui  containt  full  panicuUn 

trifling  payment  wai  believed  lo 
lake  upon  bimiell.  by  meant  of  food  and' drink,  Ibe  sini  ol  a 

of  England  and  in  IhehighlandsoC  Scotland,  indaurvived  until 
recent  ycara  in  WaW  and  the  counlics  of  Shropjhire  and  Here- 
fordihire.  Usually  eacfa  village  had  its  official  sin-ealer  to  whom 
nolicewasgivenassoonuadcalhoccurrad.    KtaloncetvenI  10 

of  the  door.  A  groat,  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  ale  were 
handed  him,  and  aficr  he  had  taten  and  drunk  he  rose  and  pro- 
nounced the  ease  end  rest  of  Ibe  dead  person,  for  whom  he  thus 
pawned  hit  own  souL  The  earlier  form  Kems  id  have  been  more 
realijdc,  the  tin-eater  being  taken  inlo  Ihe  dcalh-chamber.  and, 
■  riax  oS  bieid  and  posubly  chccK  having  been  pbced  on  the 
breast  ol  the  corpse  by  d  KlalJve, 
a  vroDion,  it  was  afttrwinU 

sence  o7  Ihe  dead.  He  vai 
anded  his  fee,  and  al  once 
and  ihrutt  out  o(  the  buuK 
necrationi.  and  a  shown  of 
or  whatever  olher 
bandy.     The  nutom 
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of  rin-cttlni  b  fCBcnDy  wppoMd  Co  be  derived  from  the 
taptsaU  l^.t.)  in  Leviticui  ivi.  ii,  ii.  A  embolic  nirvival 
oi  iL  vu  iritDuieil  ai  recemly  u  i8gi  at  Matitet  Dnytoa, 
Shropihiie.  AfLer  i  pnlimiury  Krvicc  bad  beta  twld  over  Ibe 
(O&Q  in  the  bouie,  a  woman  pouted  out  a  gbuaol  trine  (or 
eicb  bearer  and  banded  it  to  him  tctass  Ibe  cofTm  with  a  "  f  uacial 
bitcuit."  la  Upper  Bavaria  ain-eatint  UilT  survive*:  a  corpte 
ttkc  'a  placed  oa  Ibe  bieast  ol  ibe  dead  and  iheo  eaten  by  tbe 
searcM  relative,  wbile  in  the  Balluo  peoinsula  a  aiaall  bread 
imace  of  the  dcceued  ia  made  and  eaten  by  Ibe  uirvivon  of  Ihe 
family.  The  Dutch  iatd-hoaki  or  "  dead-ctUut,  "  maiked  witb 
tbe  iniiiaboF  Ihedcceaied,  intioduced  into  America  in  tbe  i;th 
ceatuiy,  were  long  given  to  ihe  ailcndants  at  Cutictalt  in  old 
Vim  York.  The  "  burial-cakci "  which  an  Mill  mads  in  paru 
of  rural  England,  ior  eitople  Lincakshire  and  Cumberlaiul,  are 
almoit  ceriauily  a  trlic  of  >in-ealiog. 

SINBCUBE  (Lai,  titu  cwa,  without  care),  propedy  a  lenn  of 
ecdcaiastical  Uw,  for  ■  benefice  without  Iba  cure  of  soula  (icnc- 
fuium  lint  cura).  In  the  Engiiib  Church  luch  linecutes  ariae 
when  the  rector  haa  no  cure  ol  loula  nor  resides  in  the  parish, 
(he  work  el  the  incumbent  bein|  performed  by  a  vicsi;  such 
linecure  rectoriea  were  ejipreasly  granted  by  the  patron^  Ibey 
were  abolished  by  the  Eccloiaslical  Cominiauonen  Act  1S40. 
Other  ettleeiasae  '    '  
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B  (Malay,  JiRjifi^,u.  "The  City  of  the  lion"), 
a  town  aod  island  situated  al  the  S.  CEtremity  ol  tbe  Malay 
^^^  Peninsula  in  i"  lo"  N.,  103'  jo'  E.  Singapore  is  the 
JJ5J^  most  imporlini  part  ol  the  crown  colony  of  the  Straits 
SetilenKatc,  which  consists  with  it  of  Penang,  Province 
Wellestey  and  ihe  Diodings,  and  Malacca.  The  port  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  minor  possesnons  of  Great  Britain, 
as  il  lie*  midway  between  India  and  China,  and  thus  lornu  the 
most  important  faalling-place  on  the  great  tradlDg-route  to  Ihe 
Far  East.  It  is  strongly  fortified  by  fort*  and  guns  of  modem 
type  upoo  which  large  sums  have  been  eipended  by  tbe  imperial 
lovenimenl,  aided  by  a  heavy  annual  military  conlribkitioQ 
payable  by  the  colony  and  fixed  at  30%  of  its  gross  revenue. 
Its  geographical  position  gives  It  strategic  value  as  a  naval  base; 
and  as  a  conuncTcisl  centre  it  b  without  a  rivil  in  this  part  of 
Asia,  lis  prosperity  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  on  the  nuinland. 
It  possesses  a  good  harbour;  docks  and  eiteniive  coaling- 
wharves,  which  have  been  acquired  by  tovenment  ftom  the 
Taniong  Fagat  Dock  Company,  and  ate  undergoing  considerable 
extensions;  an  admiralty  dockyard;  and  many  facilities  fur 
shipping.  It  is  also  resorted  to  by  native  sailing  cialt  from  all 
parts  of  the  Malay  Archipclaga.  On  tbe  island  of  FOlau  Btini 
stand  the  largest  tin-smelling  works  is  eiistencc.  which  lor  many 
yean  have  annually  passed  through  their  furnaces  more  than 
half  the  total  tin  output  of  the  world.  Siogapore  has  also 
etisblisfaiiienls  Cot  tinning  pineapples,  and  a  large  biscuit  factory. 
Tbe  town  pasusief  lew  buildings  of  any  note,  but  goversment 


home,  the  law-courts,  tbe  gaol,  ihe  tnnallc  tsylnni  and  tbe  Hong- 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  are  exceptions,  a>  alsoisthecathednl 
ol  St  Andrew.  There  are  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  > 
Free  Kirk,  an  American  mission,  and  leveial  chapels  belonging 
to  Nonconformist  sects.  The  raosqua  and  Chinee  and  Hindu 
lemplM  ore  numerous.  There  are  eilenaive  military  barracks 
at  TangUn.  There  is  a  good  race-course  and  polo-ground,  s  fine 
crickel-ground  on  tbe  esplanade,  three  golf  courses,  and  several 

The  island  is  17  m,  long  by  14  m.  broad,  and  [s  separated  Irom 
the  native  state  of  Johor,  situated  on  the  mainland  of  the  Malay 

Peninsula,  by  a  strait  which,  ai  its  narrowest  point,  is      

less  than  i  m.  in  width,  A  line  of  railway  connects  the  S^" 
town  of  Singapore  with  Ihevolonthe strait oppo»le 
to  the  town  ol  Johor  Btaru.  TTie  strait  which  divides  the  bland 
from  the  Dutch  islands  □!  Bintang,  Rhio,  he,  bears  the  name  o( 
the  Singapore  Slnit.  Tbe  surface  ol  the  idand  is  undulating 
and  diversified  by  tow  bills,  the  highest  point  being  BukJt  Timah, 
on  the  N.W.of  the  town,  which  is  a  little  over  500  (t,  in  altitude. 
Geolo^cally,  the  core  of  the  ishind  consists  of  crystalline  rocks; 
but  In  the  W.  there  are  sbala,  conglomeraies  and  sandsiones; 
and  all  round  the  island  the  volleys  are  filled  iriih  alluvial 
deposits  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  might  have  been 
looked  for  seeing  that  no  river  in  the  island  has  a  course  longer 
thansomeAm.  TlieS.W.sbaresarefTJngednilhcDralreers,  and 
bving  coral  fields  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  straits.  Being 
composed  brgely  of  red  days  and  laterite,  the  soil  is  not  gener- 
ally rich,  and  calls  for  the  patient  cultivation  of  Ihe  Chinese 
gardener  to  make  it  really  productive.  There  is  a  forest  reserve 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  but  the  IdtcsI  Is  of  a  mean  type.  Tbe 
humid  climate  causes  the  foliage  here,  as  In  other  parts  rd  Malaya, 
■     '  '        'it,  and  the  contrast  presented  by  the  biight 
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on  on  grass  was  ^vi*,  recorded  in  May,  and  the 

Iowest07-i-,reainledinjanuary.  llienwanlor  1906 wasji*.  Re- 
lative humidity:  highest  9a,  recorded  In  December;  lowest.  7s, 
recorded  in  April:  mean  lor  tgoti.  gl.  N.  and  N-E.  winds  prevail 
from  Ihe  middk  of  October  to  the  end  of  April,  and  S.  aad  S.W.  winds 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  tbe  end  of  September.  The  nlein  velocity 

oldoura  vekidty  neorded  being  76  In  fJecembet.    The 
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I  IS-SA  in.  recorded  in  January,  (he  unalleit 
d  In  May.  Tlwre  weie  ils  lainy  days 
verage  annual  number  of  tbe  past  decade 

Pppuaiion. — The  following  ihows  the  composition  of  the  papula- 
Eurasians  4110,  Chinese  T64J34I.  Malayi  jsiogo,  Indians;  II,Sl], 
other  nationalities  1667.  The  binhs  nguUied  in  Siniapore  doting 
1S9S  Dumbered  37S1.  namely,  1960  malea  and  1701  fenules,  being  a 
ntio  of  I6-3S  per  mlUe.  The  deaths  KglslerKi  during  the  lama 
period  numbered  760J.  namely,  S»M  males  and  1708  femalea,  a  ratio 
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ccMR  of  the  celanr.  Ibc  imcnur,  who  ii 
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firuMi.SMinkaiidfovn'narolLabiuii,  I 
belt.    Hen  also  an  oiief  omcra  of  Ihe  var 
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SMi-Ml.  Hduiive  tA  126.650 
(Chief  louRei of  nvenue  wnt  .n^n-n  ,-..u.u  ^....uui^  ..re  .^..... 
let  for  the  collection  of  import  dutki  ip  opium,  wine  and  Apirila) 
■4.24^,^56.  nearly  half  the  revenue  of  the  Kltlement;  p»t  and 
trie(nn)h>k34',t4S!  railtfay  iweiptt  »l96*at;  and  land  revenue 
tiol^si.  TheexpeiidltiireoltheKlliemeatduriTO  I9o6amoun<nl 
to  HJ91.3SO,  Of  thli  (1416.MI  WH  etpcnjed  on  pcnanal 
cmotunienti,  and  (t.Il6.H8  on  other  ehaigei  connnted  with  the 
adBuniuntive  ataUiihmentii  t\.Jii34fi  waa  (pent  on  military 
•ervka.  sduiive  of  expeniei  coiuKctetl  with  the  volunteer  foice: 
I1B3.075  on  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  existing  public  worka: 
«ncf  (569,881  on  new  public  wotka. 

'"--'-     '*^-  — -1=  of  Singapore  [1  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 

'Ki^sl.  The 


,-a.f33j.70i,J6g. 


poaition  whicir  the  port  occupin 
Federated  Maljy  States  and  of 
theereal  portol^ 

total  value  of  the  loipuns  iulu  ^sn^pi 
and  the  eipona  in  Ihe  oniG  year  were 
ahipi  mini  the  port  during  1906  numt 
toonafe  oJ  iJ^i,ifA  long,  of  which_ 

i^^in  the'hMdi  of  (^hi'neae.  Indian  a'r^Anb'Tra'den,  but  IW 
■re  ume  good  European  ttcret.    The  port  it  a  free  port,  import 
dutin  being  payable  only  on  opium,  wine*  and  apiriti. 
Hiitory.'—K  ttaditioci  la  extant  to  cbc  cfie^t  that  Singapore  wai  an 

Mf^lp^  nM"fiSll«uu)lilh  ofthom'wiMjSdT'suiiBTra  oi 
their  way  back  ta  Europe  fiom  Chbia.  hate  lefc  anything  on  record 
confirmatory  of  thia.   leiaiiBidlahavebeenaluchedanddevailatcd 

Sthe  JavaneM  ui  1151.  and  at  the  time  when  It  MMcd  by  treaty  to 
iEawlndiaCompanyiniBiq.  Sir  Stamford  RaSleipersuaJini  the 
aultan  and  lumer^gong  of  Jobor  to  cede  il  to  blm,  it  wu  wholly  un- 
Inhatdtcd  aave  by  ■  few  fiiiierfall;  living  alone  ila  ihoreL  1 1  waa  at 
Bru  aubordinate  to  Benkulen,  Ihe  company  a  priacipal  itaiion  In 

■hen  that  colony  wai  e^labliihtil  la  IBai!. 

SttLUt^  sir  SArn/ori  Safia;  \m,'i  jMnal  <>/  Ik  Vofgy 
AKkifdan;  the  Jmnial  at  ihe  Siraili  Bnnch  uf  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  {Singapoce);  ^  Frank  Snnienham,  BriUOi  jUaJoM 
(London.  1906):  Blu-D«t»  ff  llit  SbaUi  StlUcmiUi  (I90fi):  Tie 
Slraili  Diratwy,  i^ot  (^ngapote,  igoS).  (H,  Cl.) 

SWaER,  SIMBOH  {1846-1906),  Jewiih  preacher,  lecturer 
and  public  itorker.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  eflet  a  ihott 
stay  at  a  Hungaiian  school,  entered  as  one  of  its  pujnls  (be 
Jews'  College,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  (or  nime  the  head- 
master.  In  1S67  he  became  Diiaistei  of  Ibc  Borough  Synagogue, 
London.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  married.  He  moved  to  the 
new  West  End  Synagogue  in  187S,  andteTnaincdlheininislcrof 

tegular  sermons  to  children;  as  a  preacher  to  the  young  Singer 
ihowed  tare  gifts.  His  pulpit  addresses  in  general  won  wide 
ippredation,  and  bis  services  BCie  often  called  for  at  public 
functionj.  In  1S97  he  strongly  opposed  the  Digglc  policy  at  the 
London  School  Board,  but  he  refused  nomination  as  a  member. 
In  1890  the  Rabbinical  Diploum  was  conferred  on  him  by  Lector 
Wdss  of  Vienna,  but  again  he  evidenced  his  self-denial  by  declin- 
ing lo  stand  lor  the  post  of  associate  Chief  Rabbi  in  ihcsameycar. 
Singer  was  a  power  in  the  community  in  the  direction  of  idodetile 
progress;  he  was  a  lover  of  tradition,  yet  at  the  same  lime  he 
Rcogniied  the  Dectsslty  of  well-coniidcred  changes.  In  1S91  at 
his  Instigation  the  £m  English  Conference  of  Jen-ish  Preachers 

duced.  such  as  Ibe  introduction  of  Bible  Readings  in  English. 
Ihe  admission  of  women  as  chori^lers  and  Ihe  inclusion  of  Ihe 
etprts*  consenl  of  the  bride  as  well  as  (be  bridegroom  at  the 
maniage  ceremony. 

Siitger  did  much  to  reunite  Conservativci  and  liberals  in  the 
community,  and  he  himself  preached  at  Ihe  Reform  Synagogue  in 
Manchcsler.  He  had  no  love  lot  Ihe  minute  critical  analysisof  Ihe 
Bible,  but  he  was  attracted  lo  the  theory  of  progressive  revebtion, 
and  thus  was  favourably  disposed  (d  the  modern  treatment  of 
the OM TesiamcDi.   Hiichecryoplimism  waiattbebasiaof  (bit 
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sevsral  continental  journeys  on  their  behalf;  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Russo-Jewiili  Comrnitiee,  of  the  Inters 
national  Jewish  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  of 
0 1  her  philanthropic  organiiations.  Despite  his  devotion  lopubUc 
work,  Singer  published  some  important  works.  In  1896  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  published  Talmudiial  Fraimtiili  in 

of  the  Aullnnied  Daily  Prayrr  Boot  (fiisl  published  in  iS7o], 
a  work  which  has  gone  through  many  targe  editions  and  which 
has  probably  been  the  most  popular(bolb  with  Jews  and  Chris^ 
lbns)olaU  booltspublishedby  an  English  Jew. 
See  Tit  LiUnry  Knnaini  irf  llir  Ra.  Simm  Sinpr  (i  v6\t..  1908), 

SINQHBHUV,  a  district  of  Stilish  India,  in  the  Chota  Nagptn 

Chaibasa.  Area  3S91  sq.  ra.  Its  centra!  portion  consists  of  ■ 
long  undulating  tract  of  country,  running  E.  and  W.,  and  enclosed 
by  great  hill  ranges.  The  depressions  lying  between  the  ridges 
comprise  Ihe  most  fertile  pan,  which  varies  in  elevation  above 
sea-level  from  400  ft.  near  Ihe  Subancekha  on  Ihe  E.  to  750  l(. 
around  Ihe  station  of  Chaibasa,  S.  of  this  an  elevated  plateaa 
of  ;oa  sq.  m.  rises  to  upwards  of  1000  fl.  In  the  W.  is  an  ex- 
Icnuve  mountainous  (tact,  sparsely  inhabited  by  the  wildest  of 
Ihe  Hos;  while  in  the  eitreme  S.W.  is  a  stni  grander  mass 
o(  mountains,  known  tu"Saranda  oflhe  seven  hundted  hills,  " 
ti»iig  toi  height  of  3500ft.  From  the  Liyada  rangeon  (be  N.W. 
of  SInghbhun  many  rocky  spurs  strike  oul  into  the  district,  soine 
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IHTS'lSdu'i'bi 
HI  not  appear  to  nave  Dcen  any  intercourse  between  Br'n'n 
and  the  people  of  the  Kolhon  prevlooi  to  Igio.  The  He 
:a  Kol>.  (he  aboriginal  race  of  ^inehbhum.  would  allow  n 
r  to  Kltle  in.  Of  even  past  Ihrough.  the  Kolhan;  they  wer 
r.  lubjugated  in  1B36,  when  uie  head-men  eniernl  :„■ 

■  remained  tranquil  and  protpemuj  until  ISSI 
n  took  place  among  the  Hos  under  Parahat  Rati 
-;oIheysji-— ' 
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ly  the  firitquaneroftbetytb  century  wasters  had  becomesimple 
udgels  provided  wilh  sword  guardi,  and  when,  about  twenty- 
ive  yean  later,  the  bukelrbtlt  came  into  (eikeral  ine,  it  wu 


SINGORA— SINTER 


emplDxcd  wl[h  ibe  cud(el  ilu,  llic  henvy  metil  hQt  ol  tbc  buk- 
iwoid  bting  diKardrd  in  fivoui  of  one  of  •rickci-work.  Tbt 
guards,  culs  ud  patria  in  linglc-stitk  play  wen  at  Gnl  identical 
with  tha»  oi  back-swoid  play,  no  itinau  being  aUowed  (sec 
Fencinc).  The  old  idea,  pteialcni  in  England  in  ibe  i6ib 
cecLury.  that  hi t>  below  tbe  girdle  wen  aeSAa,  diuppeared  ia  ihe 
iSth  natury,  and  all  parti  of  the  penon  weR  attacked.  Under 
tbe  Gnl  and  second  Georges  back-saord  play  with  Iticki  waa 
nearly  popular  under  the  nanxs  "  cudgel-play  "  and"  aingl^ 


Jilheci 


nirydi 


I,  vireilJiog  being  its  only  rival.  Towardi  the  end  of  the 
iBlbctolury  the  play  became  very  rtstricled.  Tbe  jrfayen  were 
placid  near  together,  the  feet  [tmsining  immovable  and  all 
strokes  being  delivered  ^th  a  whip-like  action  of  the  wiiit  from  a 
high  banging  guard,  the  hand  txing  held  above  the  head.  Blovra 
enany  part  of  the  body  above  the  waist  were  albwed.  but  all  ex- 
cept ihoM  aimed  at  the  head  woe  employed  only  to  gain  openings, 
i»  each  bout  *a»  decided  only  by  a  "  broken  bead,"  tj.  a  cut  on 
the  head  that  drew  blood.  At  fiiat  the  left  hand  and  arm  were 
used  to  mrd  oR  blows  not  parried  with  ihc-stick,  but  near  the 
close  o[  the  iSth  century  the  left  bind  grasped  a  icarf  tied 
kjowly  round  Ihe  left  thigh,  the  elbow  being  niwj  to  protect  the 
(ace.  Thomas  Hughes's  story,  Tarn  Brmnt'iSckacl  Days,  conlains 
ft  spirited  desciiplion  of  cudgel-play  during  the  Unl  half  of  the 
IQth  century.  Thia  kind  of  singlc-sLlcking  practically  died  out 
during  the  third  quarter  oi  that  cenluiy,  but  was  revived  as  a 
BchcKilfaTlhes3bre,lhe|^y  being  essentially  the  same 33  tor  thai 
weapon  (see  SABic-rcNcmc).  Tbc  point  wag  introduced  and  leg 
hits  were  alio  wed.  By  the  bcglDniog  of  Ihe  lolh  century  sin^c- 
itick  play  had  become  much  neglect  ed,lhciniroductinnotihelighi 
luliin  fencing  sabre  having  icndcrnt  it  less  necessary.  Slick- 
play  with  wooden  swords  as  I  school  (or  the  cntlas  is  common 
in  some  navies.  Tbe  French  cane-fcncIng  (j.v.)  has  a  general 
similarity  to  lingle-stkk  play,  but  is  designed  more  for  defence 
with  a  walking-sLick  than  as  s  school  for  the  sabte. 

Sec  Breadnrird  tnd  Sintk-iiitk,  by 
P]iilli»-Wollcv  (London.  iBoai;    JU^k», 

Hit*  Opitt  (London,  iBJj,  flniish  War  Offic.,, 

D>  Fna.  by  Egcnon  Castle  (London,  l8qi):  Tkl  SniOfi  Bud  Ml 
CtKttaia,  by  A,  HuIiod  (London,  1901]. 

SIHOIHtA,  or  SoNCKLt  (the  Sanfori  of  cariy  navigBlois), 
1  port  on  Ihe  E.  coast  of  the  Malay  Penlraula  and  (he  head- 

Nakhon  Sri  Tammaiat.  It  is  situated  in  ;°  19'  N.  and  loo"  35'  E. 
It  was  seiiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  i9lh  century  by  Chinese 

governor  of  the  town  and  district.  Having  been  more  than  once 
sacked  by  Malay  pimtes,  the  town  vras  encircled,  about  1850, 
by  ■  stnng  wall,  which,  as  both  Chinese  governors  and  Malay 
[riiaui,  arc  now  things  of  the  past,  supptira  the  public  works 
department  with  good  road  metal.  The  population,  about 
50OD,  Chbwse,  Siamese  and  a  few  Malays,  is  stationaiy,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  trade,  which  is  all  carried  in  Chinese 


The  (I 


n  has  b 


.  _  rdah  and  other  plates  in 

Ihe  Peninsula,  and  the  mining  is  developed  in  the  inleriot. 
Id  1906  railways  surveys  were  undertaken  by  Ihe  government 
wilh  a  view  to  making  Singora  the  port  for  S.  Siam;  bul  this 
haibout,  formed  by  the  entrance  la  the  Inland  sea  of  Palalung, 
would  require  dred^ng  to  be  a\™ilable  lor  vessels  of  any  siie. 

BIKOPB.  Turk.  SinQb,  1  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  vilayet  of  Kastamflnl,  on  a  low  Isthmus  which  Joins 
Ihe  pramonlDiy  ol  BoiTep^  to  the  rnainlznd.  Thoush  ii  possesses 
Ibe  only  safe  roadstead  between  the  Bosporus  and  Batum,  the 
difficulties  of  communication  with  the  interior,  and  the  rivalry 
of  Ineboli  on  the  W.  and  Simsun  on  Ihe  E.  have  prevented 
Sinope  from  becoming  a  great  commercial  centre.  It  is  shut  oil 
from  the  plateau  by  forest-clad  mountains,  a  carnage  toad 
"    avidandlhencebyVe^r-Kcapru  to  Amasli 


Corisiquenll; 


and  Armenians.  On  tbe  isthmus,  tovardi  Ibe  mainland,  slanda 
a  huge  but  lor  the  rntnl  pan  ruined  castle,  oritfnally  Byzantine 
trds  strengthened  by  the  Seljuk  sultans;  and  tbe 


Mahommedan  q 


1  by  n 


Greek  antiquities  there  art  only  tbe  columns, 
architraves  and  inscribed  stones  built  into  the  eld  walls;  bul 
Ihe  ancient  hical  coinage  lumisbes  a  very  bcauliluland  iauratinj 

Sec  M._Ki'>  p3[icr  io  theNfmimnUcOfcnicIi:  (iSSS),  andMM. 


in  A  Reioacb,  RewU  des  t 


Sni^  (Tmlni),  whose  origin  was  assigned  by  Its  andenl 
Inhabitants  to  Aulolycus,  a  companion  of  flcrculca,  was  founded 
630  li,c.  by  the  lonians  of  Miletus,  and  ultimately  became  the 
most  nourishing  Creek  sctllemcnt  on  the  Euxine,  as  it  was  the 
terminus  of  a  great  caravan  route  from  the  Euphrates,  through 
PIcria,  to  the  Black  Sea,  over  which  were  brought  tbe  products 
'"■■'"         '  '^       idocia  (whence  c         --      * 


atlb). 


civeda 


In  tbc  Euiine,  except  towuds  the  W.,  where  it  shared  the  Geld 
wilh  Byzantium.  When  in  110  B.C.  Sinopo  was  attacked  by 
the  king  of  Fontus,  the  Rhodiins  enabled  it  Io  maintain  tls 
independence.  But  where  Mitliraditcs  IV.  failed  Fbamaces  suc- 
ceeded; and  the  city,  taken  by  surprise  In  183  «.c.,  b(**n»  the 
capital  of  the  Pontic  monarchy.  Under  Mithradatcs  VI.  thi^ 
Creal,  who  was  bom  in  Sinope,  it  had  just  been  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  gf  prosperity,  with  £ne  buildings,  ruval  arsenals 
and  well-built  harbours,  when  it  was  captured  by  LucuUus 
and  ntarlydcstroyedby£rc(?on.c.).  IniS(D.c.  thebodyof  the 
murdered  Mlihradates  was  brought  home  to  the  royal  mausoleum. 
Under  Julius  Caesar  the  city  received  a  Roman  ci^Dny,  hut  was 
already  dcclming  with  Ibe  diversion  of  traBic  Io  Ephesus,  the 
port  for  Rome,  and  in  putt  to  Amisos  (Samsun).  In  the  middle 
ages  it  became  subject  to  the  Creek  Empire  of  Treblzond,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eeljuk  Turks,  and  ui  1461  was 
incorporated  in  the  t3tIoman  Empire.  In  November  1853  the 
Russian  vice-admiral  Nakhimov  destroyed  here  a  division  d  tbe 
Turkish  fleet  and  reduced  a  good  pan  of  the  town  to  ashes. 
0-  G.  C,  A.) 
SIHTER,  a  word  taken  from  the  Cennin  (allied  to  Eng. 
"  dndct ")  and  applied  to  certain  mineral  deposits,  more  or 

arc  iccogniied— one  Biliceoui.  Ihe  other  calcareous.  Siliceous 
sinter  is  a  deposit  of  opaline  or  amorphous  silica  from  hot  springs 
and  goyscts,  occurring  as  an  inciustaLion  around  the  springs, 
and  somciimes  forming  conkal  moundsot  terraces.  The  pink  and 
white  sinter-terraces  of  New  Zcabnd  were  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Taiawcra  In  l3S6.  Mr  W.  H.  Weed  on  studying 
the  deposition  oF  sinter  in  the  Yellowstone  Nnlional  Part 
(ound  that  the  colloidal  silicB  was  largely  due  to  the  action  of 
algae  and  other  forms  of  vegetation  In  the  thermal  waters 
dull  Ana.  Rep.  US.  Gtol.  Surv.,  rSSq,  p.  Stj).  Siliceous  (inter 
to  known  to  mineralogists  under  such  names  as  gcysctile,  Gorile 
and  michaeliie  (s«  Otai). 

Calcareous  sinter  is  1  deposit  of  calcium  oibonite,  ctempliGcd 
by  the  travertine,  which  forms  the  principal  building  stone  of 
Rome  (Iial.  Irawrliia,  a  corruption  ol  lilmrlina,  the  stone  of 
Tibur,  now  Tivgli).  The  so-called  "  petrifying  springs,  "  not 
uncommon  In  limestone-districts,  ylcW  calcareous  waters  which 
deposit  a  sintery  incrustation  on  objects  cifused  to  Ihdr  action. 
The  cavities  in  calcareous  sinter  are  partly  due  to  the  decay  of 
mosses  and  other  vegetable  structures  which  have  assisted  in  its 
precipitation.  Even  in  thermal  waters,  like  the  hot  springs 
of  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  which  deposit  Spnidrlircin,  the  origin 
of  the  deports  Is  mainly  due  to  organic  agencies,  as  shown  as 
facback as  1S61  by Ferd.  CiAn.  WhilslcalcareousilepasitilnlhG 
open  air  form  ^nter-tike  tiavcrtine,  [hose  in  caves  conitltule 
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BIOH  tCa-  SiUtu],  (he  cai^til  ot  tlie  Swiss  canton  oT  the 

VaUii.  ItuoatheRilwiytKtHeenSIMiuriceCislni.diilknt] 
and  Brieg  (jj  m.  diituii).  Sion  ii  one  ol  Ihe  most  picturesque 
little  cities  in  SwitzcElatid,  being  built  around  two  prominent 
hiUDcluthitriselromtbelevLl  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  north 
biUocli  is  crowned  by  [he  outle  o[  Touibillon  (buQt  1 194,  burnt 
llii),  which  was  leag  the  residence  ol  the  bishops.  The  south 
hillock  bean  the  caslle  of  Valeria,  long  the  residence  of  (he 
canons  (il  no*  contains  an  historical  museum)  with  the  inltresLlng 
ijlh  century  cbuccb  ol  5t  Catherine.  In  the  town  below  is  the 
iSth  century  calbedral,  and  Ibe  Majoria  castle  (burnt  in  1788) 
the  [ormci  reridence  o[  the  "  .major  "  (or  mayor  of  the  city). 
There  ate  varioui  other  curious  objects  in  the  city,  which  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Sionne  torrent,  and  is  at  a  height  of 
ifiSo  ft,  above  the  >ei-level.  In  1900  Sion  contained  6048 
inhahiianis  (mauily  Romanitls),  of  whom  1481  were  German- 
ipcaking  and  4446  French-speaking. 

Sion  [Scdunum]  dafcs  from  Roman  times,  and  the  bishop's 
sec  was  lemoved  Ihilbcr  from  Marl  igny  (Oflnfumnl  about  jSo. 
In  999  the  bishop  received  from  Rudolf  111.,  king  of  Burgundy, 
the  dignity  of  count  of  the  Valais,  And  hencelorward  was  the 
temporal  u  well  a*  the  spiritual  lord  oE  the  Valais,  retaining 
tbii  position,  at  leut  in  part,  till  1798. 

See  also  J.  Gremaud.  Intnductkm  to  vol.  v.  (LauaniK,  iSM)  of 
his  Dccuminis  nhlih  i  niam-i  in  VtlUm;  R.  R.  Hoppdcr. 
Beiltdf  '•"  GiKkUku  da  WaUis  m  UiOdaiUt  BUrich,  1897): 
B.  Rameau,  U  VMiii  UUsHjut  [Sion.  IftUJ.         (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

SION  COLLEOE,  in  London,  an  institution  founded  as  a  college, 
gild  o!  parochid  dergy  and  almshouse,  undec  the  will  (1613) 
a(  Dr  Thomas  While,  vicar  ot  El  Donstan's  In  the  Wcsi,  The 
clergy  who  benefit  by  the  foundiiioo  are  the  incumbents  of  the 
City  parishes,  of  parishes  which  adjoined  the  city  bounds  when 
Ihc  college  was  founded,  and  of  parishes  subsequently  formed  out 
of  Ihesc.  The  original  buildings  in  London  WaU  were  on  a  site 
previously  occupied  by  Elsing  Spital,  a  hospital  lor  the  blind 
founded  in  1J19,  andearLerstillbya  nunnery.  They  comprised 
the  almshousea,  a  ball  and  chapel,  and  the  library  added  lo  the 
loundalloo  by  Dr  John  Simson,  rector  ot  St  Obve's,  Hart  Street, 
one  of  While's  executors.    There  were  also,  at  least  originally. 

In  1886  Sion  College  was  moved  lo  iicw  buildings  on  the  Victoria 
~    "      ■  ■■  irindpally  known  [or  ils  theological 
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.lublic.    A  governing  body    .. 
Ihe  members  to  administer  the  loimdatioii  coDsisis  of  a  president, 
tHO  dcaoi  and  four  assistants. 

■lOUZi  a  tiit«  of  Nortfa  American  Indians.  The  name  is  an 
abbreviation  of  (be  French  comipiion  A'stfoneiiOBi  ol  the 
Algonquian  name  ffoAnnciiwu;,  "  lilde  makes. "  They  call 
themselves  Dakoias  ("  allies  ").  They  were  lormcriy  divided 
into  seven  clans:  hence  the  name  they  sometimes  used,  Olali 
CekiTwin,  "  the  seven  council-fires.  "  There  was  a  further  dis- 
tribution into  eastern  and  western  Sioua,  The  former  were 
ginccally  sedentary  and  agriculiural,  the  latter  nomad  horsemen. 
The  Siouc  were  over  conspicuous,  even  among  Indians,  for  (heir 
physical  strength  and  indomitable  courage.  Their  original  home 
was  east  of  the  AUeghanics,  but  in  r63i  the  French  louod  them 
chiefly  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Thereafter  driven  westward 
by  (heOjibwaandlhe  French,  they  crossed  the  Missouriinlo  the 
plains.    The  Sioui  [ought  on  the  English  side  in  the  War  ot 


Sija 
which  the  right  of  the  tribe 
to  an  Immense  tract,  Jnciudmg  mucn  of  Minnesota,  most  of  the 
Dakoiis,  and  a  laige  part  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Wyoming,  was  admitted.  In  iBjj  missions  were  started  among 
Ibe  eastcni  Sioui  by  Ibc  American  Board,  and  schools  n-erc 
opened.  In  iBj7  the  tribe  sold  all  their  land  east  of  ibe  Missis- 
•ippL  In  iSji  the  bulk  of  their  Minnesota  territory  was  sold, 
but  a  hitch  in  (lu  canyiog  out  of  the  agreement  led  to  1  rising 


Iowa  border.   There 


1  igS7  at  Spirit  Lake  an  the  Htnneaola- 


the  tribe  revdted  and  attacked  the 

severe.    Thirty-nine  of  the  Indian  . 
the  same  scaSold,  and  all  the  Mini 
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.ngry  at  the  tn 


ighly  hostile  and 
ill  ra77.  In  1875 
and  1H76  undec  their  chief.  Sitting  Bull,  they  successfully  re- 
sisted the  government  troops,  and  finally  Silting  Bull  and  most 
of  his  foUoners  escaped  into  Canada.  Silting  Bull  relumed  In 
1881.  In  i88g  a  treaty  was  made  reducing  Sioui  terrtioiy. 
Difficnlifes  in  the  working  ol  this,  and  religious  eicilement  in 
conDCiion  with  Ihe  Ghost  Dance  craie,  led  Lo  an  outbreak  in 
1890.  Sitting  Bull  and  three  hundred  Indians  were  killed  at 
'"      Lded  Knee  Creek,  and  the  Sloui  were  liniUy  subdued. 
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See  Indtans,  Noeth  Aheucan. 
SfOlIZ  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Woodbury  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  at  Ihc  confluence  of  the  Big  Sioux  wiihf  he  Missouri 
river,  about  ij6  m.  N.W.  oi  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (i8i)o)  j7,So6; 
{1900)  3J,IM,  of  whom  6i9i  were  toreign-bom  (including  1460 
Swedish,  1176  German  and  1054  Norwegian):  (i9>o,  census) 
47.B18.  It  Issetvcd  by  the  Chlago,  Milwaukee  li  Saint  Paul,  the 
Chicagoft  Norlh-Wettem,  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&Omaha,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy.  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  the  Great  Northern  railways.  The  bluRs  approach  Iha 
Missouri  more  closely  at  this  point  than  elsewhere  in  the  stale, 
so  that  lillle  more  than  manufacturing  eslabliihments  and 
business  blocks  arc  built  on  tbeboiloni  lands,  and  the  reiidencca 
are  spread  over  Ihe  slope  and  summit  of  Ihe  blufla.  The  city  has 
a  public  libraiy  (housed  in  Ihe  city  hall)  and  eight  parks  (in- 

than  50a  acres.  Among  Ihe  principal  buildings  ace  the  ciiy  hall, 
the  post  ollice,  the  Voung  Men's  Chrluian  Association  building, 
and   Ibe   High  5chool._  There  are  several  b.         '  ' 


id  golf  d 


cs  S.  ol  th 


far  Eagle, 
■e  Morning 


[  chief. 


:ge  (Methodist  Episcopal,  1894),  3  m.  ttom 
tnc  business  centre  of  Ihe  city,  which  had  in  iQoS-iQog  34  in- 
slcuctors  and  £71  sludenls;  Ibc  Sioux  City  College  ol  Medicine 
(iSSg),  and  St  Mary's  School.  The  principal  hospitals  are  Iha 
Samaiitan,  the  SI  Joseph's  Mercy,  and  ihc  German  Lutheran. 
Sioui  City  is  ifaesceola  Roman  Catholic  biahop.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  tl  Saint  Paul,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Chicago, 
Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  li  Omaha  have  shops  here-,  meat  packing 
is  an  impottanl  industry,  and  Ihe  cUy  baa  large  slock  yardL 
As  a  manufacturing  centre,  it  ranked  first  in  1900  and  third  in 
1905  among  Ibe  cities  ot  the  slate;  the  value  of  its  factory  pr^ 

slaughtering  and  mcal-packing  products,  can  and  car  repairing, 
linseed  oil,  bricks  and  Ides  (made  from  excellent  clay  found  in 
and  near  the  city).  The  city  docs  a  large  wholesale  and  dis- 
Iribuling  business.  Sioux  City  was  settled  about  iSjo.  wai 
platted  in  1854,  becoming  Ihe  headquarters  of  a  United  Stales 
Land  Office,  was  incorporalcd  In  i8j6,  and  was  cliartered  as  ■ 
city  in  1857.  It  was  Ihc  starting-point  of  varioui  expeditions 
tent  against  the  Sioux  Indians  ol  the  Black  Hills- 

SIOUS  FALLS,  a  city  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Minndwha 
county.  South  Dakota,  U.S.A.,on  the  Big  Sioui  river,  about  11 
m.  N.W.  of  Ibe  N.W.  corner  ol  Iowa.  Pop,  (1890),  lo,i»71 
(1900)  io,!66,  ol  whom  1B58  were  foreign-bom;  (ijos),  I>,>{i3i 
(igio),  14,094.  Ii  is  the  largest  city  in  the  slate,  Sioui  Falls 
Is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicaso, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  tbe  lUincHS  Central. 
the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  li  Omaha  (Norlb-Wesleni 
lines),  and  the  South  Dakota  Central  railways.  In  Ihe  city  ar« 
the  Slate  Penlicnliary,  the  Slate  Children's  Home,  tbe  South 
DakoU  School  lot  Deaf  Mutes,  ■  Uwlad  St*les  CoveioincBt 


SIPHANTO— SIPUNCUtXJIDEA 


BnOding,  tht  County  Court  Hmte,  Sioui  FsTb  College  (Baptiit ; 
^>^rfllCJtioIl»l;  founded  in  1883),  All  Ssints  School  {Proto 
EpiKopil),  for  girls,  tad  a  Lulheran  Nonnil  School  (i»8!i). 
The  city  b  the  lee  of  ■  Roman  Cathidic  and  of  a  Prolestai 
Episcopal  bishop.    The  river  falls  here  about  100  fl-  in  half  c 


er  (or  manufiCtun 


TheL 


value  of  the  factory  productA  increased  fr  .  _  ^ 
to  ti.Sg;,7!io  in  iqoj,  or  114!!%.  Siaui  Fallals  a  jobbing  and 
irboleuling  centre  for  Soulfa  Dahota  and  for  the  adjacent  p»u 
of  Iowa  and  oF  Minnesota.    A  qiiartzil 


cattle  ra 


sing  and  Ian 


ng  are  important  Industrie 


_  .  (  abandoned  abi 

account  of  trouble  with  the  Indians.  A  ] 
was  BlabJishcd  in  1S67,  and  Eioui  Falls  < 
village  in  187;  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 

SIPHAHTO,  Sn^^Ni)  or  Sipeira  (anc  Sipkiiiii),  an  island 
ol  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  the  department  ol  the  Cycled, 
30  HI.  S.W.  ol  Syra.  It  has  an  area  of  18  sq.  m.,  and  Ihepopula. 
lion  of  the  commune  is  3777  (1Q07).  A  ridge  of  limestone  hills — 
■hose  principal  summits,  Ilagios  Eliaa  and  Kagioa  Simeon,  arc 


villages,  each  » 
orchard.    Oneol 


Siph, 


town-hall  bearing  date  Ij6s. 
show  (hat  Kasiin  ilands  on  l. 
Mr  Bent  idenliSc* 


rashcd  house  witli  its  own  garden 
:,  called  after  Ibe  name  of  an  ancient 
dcm   capital;   Xastio  b  an   "old-i 

Inscrrptions  found  on 


Uwhcr. 


iHcUenicwhite 


low  of 


lower  is  distinguished  I 
the  tower  of  St  John.  Churches  and" convents  ol  Byiantine 
archiLeclure  are  scattered  about  the  island.  One  building  of  this 
class  is  especially  interesting— the  school  of  the  Holy  Tomb  or 
icbool  of  Siphnos,  founded  by  Creek  refugee*  from  Byianlium 
at  the  lime  ol  the  iconoclutic  penecutions.  end  afleiwarda  a 
great  centre  of  inlellcctual  culture  tor  the  Hdlenic  world.  The 
eirdouments  of  the  school  ate  now  made  over  to  the  gymnasium 
ol  Syra.  In  ancient  tinier  Siphnos  wis  famous  for  ili  gold  and 
silver  mlna,  the  Eitc  of  which  is  still  cosily  recognized  by  the 
cicavations  and  refute-hesps.  Aa  in  antiquity  lo  now  the 
potters  of  the  Island  ate  known  througboul  the  Archipelago. 
Siphnos  was  said  to  have  been  cidoniixd  by  loniani  Inim  Atbcnv 
It  rdused  tribute  to  Xenes,  imd  scat  one  ship  to  fight  on  the 
Creek  side  at  Silamls. 

The  wealth  of  the  ancient  Siphniota  was  iliovn  by  ih^r  treasury 
at  Delphi,  t^iere  Ihcy  depoiiied  ihe  tenth  of  their  gold  and  silver; 
but  H  says  the  legend,  iney  once  failed  10  do  this,  and  Apollo  in  his  anger 
SoDclcd  their  m^ncs.  Thatlhc  mines  were  invaded  by  the  sea  it  Elill 
evident;  and  by  Sinbo's  lime  the  inhabitant)  ol  the  iiEaiid  were 
nfAvd  lor  their  poverty.  During  the  Vescrian  period  it  was  ruled 
firai  by  the  Da  Corogna  family  and  after  14^  tiy  the  Ciaadinl,  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Tuiki  in  1617. 

SIPHOH,  or  SvTHOH  (lat.  lipJie-^  Gr.  aljuv,  a  tube),  an 
instrument,  usually  in  the  form  ol  a  bent  tube,  for  conveying 
Squid  over  the  edge  of  a  vessd  and  delivering  it  at  a  lower  level. 
The  action  depends  upon  the  difletence  of  the  pressure  on  the 
liquid  at  Ihe  eitiemities  of  the  tube,  Ihe  flow  being  towards  the 
lower  level  and  ceasing  when  the  levels  coinddev  Theinitrument 
affords  a  ready  method  of  transferring  liquids.  The  tube  is 
made  of  glass,  tndiarubber,  coji^Kr  or  lead,  according 


.    Tbe  simple  siphon 


Ed  by 


used  as  a  container  for  seraled  waten  a  tube  passes  through  the 
neck  of  the  vosel,  one  eid  terminating  in  a  curved  spout  whQe 
the  other  leachs  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  interior.  On  this  tube  it 
a  spring  valve  which  is  opened  by  pressing  a  levs-.  Tbe  vessel 
is  filled  through  the  spout,  and  the  water  is  driven  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  it  contains,  when  Ihe  valve  is  opened.  The 
"  Regeai?  portable  fountain,  "  patented  In  iSa;  by  Charles 
Plinth,  was  the  prototype  of  the  modem  siphon,  from  which  it 
differed  in  having  a  stopcock  In  pUce  of  s  spring  valve.  The 
"mphon  champcruns  "  of  Deleuze  and  DutiUet  (iSag)  was  a 
hollow  corkscrew,  with  valve,  vlucb  *ai  passed  through  the 
tnrkintaabotl]eofeSerreacentlit|uid.  atui  tbe  "  vase  siphoUe" 
of  Anlolne  Perplgna  (Savaresae  pirc),  jHlenlod  in  1837,  was 
essentially  the  modem  siphon,  its  head  being  fitted  with  a  valve 
whicb  was  dosed  by  a  spring. 

SIPPARA  {Zimbir  in  Sumerian,  Siptatia  As^ro-Babylonian}, 
an  ancient  Babybniaa  dty  on  ihe  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
north  of  Babyton.  It  was  divided  into  t«o  quaricn,  "  Sippac 
of  the  Sun-god  "  (ice  Shaiush)  and  "  Sippat  of  the  goddess 
Anunit, "  the  former  of  which  was  disrovcrcd  by  Hatmuid 
Rassam  hi  iSgi  at  Aba-Habba,  ifi  m.  S.E.  of  Bagdad.  Two 
other  Sippan  are  mcntiooed  in  tbe  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
being  "  Sippar  of  Eden,  "  which  mutt  have  been  an  additional 
quarter  of  tbe  dly.  It  is  possible  ihat  one  ol  them  should  be 
idcniilied  with  AgadC  or  Akkad,  the  capiul  of  the  hist  Semitic 
Babykinian  Empire.  The  two  Sippus  of  tbe  Sun^god  and 
Anunii  ate  referred  lo  in  the  Old  Testament  ss  Sq>har»aim.  A 
large  number  ol  cuneitorm  tablets  and  other  monuments  hai 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  ol  the  Sun-god  which  was 
colled  E-Babora  by  the  Sumerions,  Bil.Uri  by  the  Semites. 
Hie  Chaldaean  NoaJi  is  said  by  Berxasus  to  have  buried  the 
records  of  the  antediluvian  worid  here — doubtless  because  the 
name  ol  Sippar  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  iifni,  "  a 
writing  " — and  according  to  Abydenus  {Fr.  g)  Xebuchadrczaar 
eicavated  a  great  reservoir  la  the  neighbourhood.  Here  too  was 
the  Babylonian  camp  in  the  reign  of  Nabonidos,  and  Flii^ 
{f/.ff.  vi.  30)  sutes  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  university. 

«„<. jf BBtyImiM>.CiliM<iS8S),  (A.H.S._) 


siphncdloidba, 

formerly  assodaled  with  Ihe  Echiunid 
Gephyrea.     Eltemally,  the  body  of  a 


(j-..)   i 


id  thee 


rulec 


ough  yell, 


if  Ihe  body  Is  capable  of 
Dcmg  rciracieo  into  me  remainoct,  as  the  tip  of  a  glove.fingcr 
may  be  pushed  into  the  rest,  and  Ihis  retractile  part  is  termed  Ihe 
introvert.  At  the  lip  nf  the  introvert  the  mouth  opctis,  and  is 
surrounded  in  Sifmuufiufayafunncl-sbaped,  ciliated  lopbophoie 
(figt.  I  and  i).  In  Pkasctltmma  and  Piaialien  this  funnel- 
shaped  structure  has  broken  up  into  a  more  or  less  definite  group 
of  tentacles,  which  in  DcaJrostoma  are  arranged  In  four  groups. 
In  Aspidoslphen  and  Pkysasema  the  tentacles  are  usually 
arranged  in  a  botse-shoc,  which  may  be  double,  overhanging 
the  mouth  dorsally.  On  the  surlace  of  the  funnel-shaped  lopho- 
phore  are  numerous  dliated  grooves,  and  each  of  tbe  tentacles 
in  the  tentaculateu  forms  has  a  similar  groove  directed  towards 
the  mouth.  These  grooves  doubtless  serve  to  direct  currents  of 
wiict.  carrying  with  them  small  orcinisiH  towards  the  Dwuth. 

The  skin  consists  of  a  layer  of  cutioc.  easily  stripped  ofi.  secreted 
^---—lodennal  layer  one  cell  thick.   Withinlhii  is  usually  a  sheath 

_,.-.i. _j.  iiayerof  cirtularmuscltt:  Ihe 

lunJlct.  but  nuR  usually  foria 

'"  ~'~  jsalayeroflonehudi '  ' 

auQibcrofwhicEisof 


M  filled  fo 


jsing.     Inn 


'table  fon 


been  tleviscd  atlapted  for  all  purposes,  ajld  provided  with  Artange- 
oients  lor  filling  the  tube,  or  [or  keeping  il  full  artd  starting  it 
bilo  anion  automatically  when  required.  Pipes  conveying  the 
Wats  of  an  aqueduct  across  a  valley  and  following  the  conloui 
of  the  sides  are  sometimes  called  uphons,  though  they  do  not 
dcpeid  on  tbe  principle  of  Ihe  above  Instnunenl.    In  the  sipboa 
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Ae  long,  vUk  iliiiieBUry  aitil.  oowdc 
devoid  of  arnutHR,  and  pa»u  witbout 
am  k  ninninded  by  tbt  nUacInr  ie 
bus  Ibe  •km  orauiid  the  nmith,  gnd  ht- 
van.  uiB>ll|tabo>il  aB»4bin)  or  onC'hiK 
•DlBkir«d(Gn.  laiidl).  Tbeirluncli' 
which  b  firotnidcd  again  Dy  the  contnci 
of  dia  cldd;  Ihase,  corj~  '  -'  -  a  ' 


SIPUNCULOIDEA 


fluid  of  the 
forwairll 
the  inlro 


I.   The  number 


igvery 

canid  i>  U-ihaped.  Ite  donal 
limb  d  iho  U  Krmiiuting  In 
th^  anu*.  BlEiutcd  not  vciy 
far  (nni  the  kvd  of  the 
orivfai  of  the  rdracur 
nuiclea.  The  llnbi  of  the 
U  are  fuciher  turuitd  to- 
other in  a  looKr  or  tighter 

be  Iravcrscd  by  a"  ipUidle 
miude  arjiii^  froiD  the  pof- 
tcrkr  end  ot  ihe  body.  No 
gbnds  open  iato  the  ali- 


aSorded   by   I 

■•"•~  ■•™ii,  I 

t  a  mknHcopk  driarnl 
t,  into  which  tlie  mml 


■Beam  of  watn-  nay  be 
kept  up.  ["oatiUy  lliii  b 
tvFpiralory — there  ant   no 

Txial  rotniratory  orranL 
u-called  heart  Ilea  on  Ihe 
dorai  Mrface  of  the  ocw 

Saeuii  it  i«  chncd  behind, 
t  in  Tront  it  opcni  into  a 
circumaeAOphafealring, 
which  givet  oB  vcakIi  into 
the  li:^haphorc  and  ten- 
taclH.    The  coniraciioa  of 

rhythmic,  brinsB  about  the 


capillaficf.  and  the  6uii 

^a^nl'izin  hardly  hav 
Rapiialory  Of  nutritiv 
iKlni.     It  ii  liinply  i 


•Me  to  £hi>w  the  iateroal  oi 

*,  Ventral  ndrtt-anl. 
t,  "  Heart." 
d,  OewphaKua. 

f.  PMiikirif  inuL 

«.  Right  nephndium. 


',  with  typical  nef^TLdia, 
r  ri^t  into  the  body-ca 


'/'  One 


'  & 


I.  Rctr 

/,  I^verliculain   . 

Ihe    moulh:   ihis  I 


channdi  1^  which  the  rc- 
dcvdoped 


;:a 


t  Ihc  body.     From  lime  to  ti 


niHLile  circular  nervB,  wUcb  run  mind  the  body  la  the  •Ida 

nd  bitralt  up  into  a  very  fine  nerve  pleiuj.    There  an  no  dininct 

ig  or  retracting  iti  introvert.  A  pit  or  depression,  known  aa  "  the 
crcbral  organ,  opena  into  the  brain  just  above  Ihe  mouth;  Ihia 
aually  dividea  inta  two  limbs,  wliich  are  deeply  [Mgmealed  and 

SipuDCuloidi  arc  dioedoui.  and  the  ova  and  ipermatOEoa  arc 
XTHd  from  the  modLhed  cells  linirfl  the  bady<avity,  which  arc 


Huidoflhi! body-cavity.  Fertiliaalioniieuetiul;  aiadinabautthm 
dayi  a  vnaU  ciliated  larvd,  not  unlike  that  ol  the  Echinroidt,  but 
vithoalianofaegnientalian.cmergcirrDmtheFgg.shell.  Tbiiliiilc 
cnalure.  which  has  many  ol  the  [eatares  of  a  Trochoipliere  brva. 
swims  about  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  about  a  month  and  growa 
rapkiiy.  At theeadof this timeit undergocsarapidmetamorphovis; 


Fit.  I.— Rijht  h: 

a,  Funnci-^pcd  gr 

the  mouth""" 

b.  Oesophagus. 


into  its  body^avily.  sinki  to 
initsAnalfbrni.    ' 
The  fi^Uiwing  genera  of  Si; 


Dfthli'genusal 
Kdv'mrai^'w 
conjisirforthe 


F  bottom  of  the  sea,  aiKl  begins  li[e 

Lculoids  are  recognized  ^'(i.)  Si^um- 
las  its  longitudinal  muscles  divided 

re"th"n'Bny'ffl^'  " 


ibirotncaHorms.  Tlicy  often 
The  fallowing  three  aenrn 


■a  (fig.  j>  has 


mostly  small,  with  nu 
sfnnll  Living  in  nollua 

UeidioUoma,  irith  4-iS  tentai 


-ki.    Gv.)  Pbualioii.  lo 
ually  adopting  the  c^ksl 

, ,.  .«  right,  ptfsisi*.    ir.\ 

tadcs,  a  vnall  genu  found  in  tropicH 

•^ibiipir*f  with  ir ^  ' ■'~  ■"- 


shape  of  their  hoose; 
itotiema,  irith  4-iS 

)  ClBmsiplioii  has  a  calcaneus  ring,  made  up  or  luzengeshap^ 
es,(Dundlbebuco[ilicen1tic  introvert,    (viii.)  JViatoif«M.a 


and  thickened  ahicld  a 


SIQUIJOR— SIR 


'S3 


tlB  (Fr.  liri,  like  titar  >  nriuil  d[  ttipuur.'  frnn 
tompanlivt  of  sena,  "  old  "),  a  liile  qi  honour.  / 
■  lyle  it  ii  now  coofincd  in  the  dominlDol  ol  ibc  B 


I  thcai 


:  only,  bein; 


re&ud  li 


armal  wiiiien  addrm,  in  the  cue  o(  binincis  the 
ibbieviitloo  Bu',  Ban.  ot  B'  (baroDFi)  ii  oddid  afici 
he  aunuRie,*  in  lit  case  of  knighli  of  any  o[  the  ordcn 
be  Imen  indialipg  hii  style  (K.G.,  K.C.B.,  tic.).  In 
onveiutioo  a  knight  or  buonci  ii  addicucd  by  the 
>refii  and  Chriitiui  name  only  ((.(.  "Sit  Williani"). 


ite&c   S 


3   the   1 


lincllon  (u 


nol  F 


u.lord), 


''.  p.  ^l)  pouiO  0U1  tbAt  ti  a  diitinci  title  "  pre- 
to    the    Chmtian  names  in   compcUilioni  and 

in  the  leign  of  Edwiid  I.  it  wu  "  u  mucb  taken 
parcel  ol  their  nsnie«"  that  the  Jewl  in  thcii 
nenls  merely  tctmlitented  il,  instead  of  Itant. 
:  il  by  its  Hebrew  equivgleni,  u  they  would  ban 
in  ibe  cue  of  t.|.  the  Latin  form  itminia. 

.  cuilom  odginate<J  it  is  diflicull  1c 


li-dijixnininiatic  lifcure  of  the  amcrior  end  of  b 
am  Iht: inner lide.  Theintrovcn  i*  fuliycveTiKl  an 
led.  The  coUor  which  surrouodf  (he  head  ii  no* 
va  only  of  boolcs  are  ahown- 


iiE  Locia"  0.  17741),  (lie  Enfliah 
laid  II  fill  le  roi '' «.  17376);  'he 
Toban1iMar»chal>"(l^U).  We 
lames  a>  "  Siic  Hubert  de  Bdic  " 
iiR  Hue  de  fiigol  "— 
"  Qui  par  liirnage  eileit  det  buens. 

,  and  auch  dmpir  kniBhti  u  "  Sin  Johan  d'Eritv  "  (Esrly  in 

*  ltrtk^).IheoriBinalorallhepcieni.  who  waiinuiit  ID  William 

'  thr  Marshal,  or  "  Sclngnor  Will,  de  Momali,"  who.  though 

'  ol   very   good   familr.  wai  but   Doniiablc  of  a  caxfi. 

.    rommonly  UAJ  il  is  freely  interehangf^  —''^   t-—  --.* 

ll."^J5l""Slre''Hurde"omi"T" 

i-i.."^™.   H.uui  .II-  Cnnti  "  II.    logKj-      -,. 

'.  the  brother  of  Louis 


6.  Ulood-sini 

;,  Collar. 


:hn  to  the  tenlactea. 


^"  itelclon." 

19.  Ocwphagui- 
ao,  Dorsal    vcskI 

II,  CotloiB.'*'"'" 


r  Hue.  de  C< 

..""ban'f^nre  dc'tc -. 

f  the  e  of  5rrr  la  dropped  and  we  hat 
■  .(';  'f^Jlj,  Sometin»._w1««  ih. 


Y"y 


Robert  Treagoi." 


imitES.— Sclcnka.  "  Die  Sipunculidcn,"  Smiptr'i  Rtiu 
ind  Cl.oli/«t"  R'ficfl;  liii.  (iGiJs):  Sluiicr.  Kai::.' 
■■  ■   ■  M.  x!L  and  lollowini  voiumci;    Andrews.  5lu 


tnjl^bu 


n  with  ■ 


r,;ji,*r.  UticA.  .  _    .       _ .^  .. 

l0],n%  tittpkiia  Unit.  iv.  {Mj-iSqo);    Wii 
iki.  llf^t);   Haluhek.  ^r£. /nil.  IVin.v.  (ll 


igvorumc_.    

Wild,  Bull.  Mui 

.v.dagi);  Shipkiy. ftart. J. 

L89I).  and  xuiii.  tlS^i):  1>.  Zxl. 
'i  Zttltt'ial  Stiula,  pi.  iJiSgci). 
ipplenienlary.  vd.  L      (A.  E.  S.) 

rienla],  Philip- 
>.  (tffSj) 


Hurjt.  NadcrliHd.  Arck.  Ztol.,  Supplenui 
SIQinjOR,  a  town  of  the  province  ol 
pine  Ulands.  on  a  tmall  island  of  the 
S.E  ol  Dumagucie,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
after  the  anncxalion  ol  San  Juan.  19^16.  There  are  uiiy-iour 
bartioaoi  villages  in  the  town,  but  only  one  of  these  hid  in  i«oj 
more  than  looo  jnhabitanls.  The  bnguage  is  Bohol-Viiayan. 
The  principal  industry  is  the  raising  ol  coco-nuii  and  preparing 
them  for  market.  Olhcrloduslrietue  the  cultivation  ol  tobacco, 
rice.  Indian  com  and  hemp,  and  the  manufacture  ol  ijnaiiuy. 
■  coarse  hemp  doth.  The  island  b  of  coral  forTnaiioit^  its 
highest  point  is  iboul  1700  fl. 


(my)  il  prcnxed,  but  never  Ji  (the),  Slandiiw  alone,  how- 
ever. Sirt  denominates  a  class  and  the  article  is  prelued:  r.t-  'rr 
itiri  fEn^tltm—nis  lords  of  Engjand— (I.  IjSjT).'  "  Sae," 
"  Seigoor  "  are  uwd  in  addressing  lheliin£  or  a  great  nobk. 

It  il  thus  not  difficult  to  tee  how  the  title  "  Sir  "  came  in 
England  tobe"preii>ed  to  ihecxpresiions  of  knights."  Knight. 
hood  was  the  necessary  concomitant  of  rank,  the  ultimale  proof 
ol  nobility.  The  title  that  eiptessed  this  was  "  Site  "  or  "'  Sir  " 
prefiied  to  the  Christian  name.  In  the  case  of  earls  or  barons 
it  might  be  lost  in  that  of  the  higher  rank,  though  this  was  not 
from  Cyr,  mv.  a  diminutive  of  (he  Cnrk  word 
ry.  A  Hillerj  0/ At  Bariicutr.  1900.  ikloS). 

lart.."  which  had  become  customary-  SnPialcy, 


'  Certainly  ■« 
6pun  •■  {F.  W.  P 


.    fivnten 


—""'•*•■"* '^soogle 
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rrrcy,  the  url  minhaJ,  or  Sir  John  Cobhun,  Lord  Uldcutlc. 
1'hc  prrKW  by  which  Ihc  lillc  lost  lU  connotation  oF  nobility 
KouIJ  open  up  the  whole  qualion  of  the  evvluiion  o{  dUHS 
in  l^ngliDd  (lec  Genileium).  In  Ibr  cum  of  baroncu  the  prefii 
"Sii"  before  the  Cbiiatiin  name  m  oidiincd  by  King  Jamesl. 
when  he  created  the  order. 

The  old  lue  of  "  Sii "  u  the  Myle  o(  the  deisy,  nprexnting 
I  lianslalion  of  dmn'niu,  would  Ecem  lo  be  of  btei  origin^  id 
>  ifaresduji  even  a  high  digni 


!    In.: 


"  Maiilic    Pierre 


rived  until  the  hmorific 
liecatne  stereotyped  u  a  derkal  title  m  Iht 
wu  thui  used  in  Slmkespcarc'i  day:  witness ' 
the  Welsh  puun  in  FAe  ifa     


Wlh  century.    Ii 
Sr  Hugh  Evuu.' 


dotniniUj  memben  of  certain  coQegea,  technically  still  "  dcrlu," 
beinjt  entered  in  the  booLi  with  the  style  of  "  Sir  "  without 
the  Chrislisn  name  ((.j.  "  Sir  Jones  "). 

In  oidinuy  address  the  title  "  Sir,"  like  the  Frcach  Umnnr, 
is  properly  »pplicd  to  any  man  of  respectability,  according  to 

of  BosweU  will  realise,  was  [ormcriy  far  more  cor^mon  than  is 
now  the  case^  nor  did  its  employment  imply  the  least  sense  of 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it.    The  general  decay 

in  Great  Britain  bu,  however,  tended  lo  banish  ill  use.  together 
with  that  Ot  other  convenient  forms  of  politeness,  from  spoken 
intercourse.  As  an  address  between  equ^  it  has  all  but  vani^ed 
m  social  usage,  though  it  isslill  correct  in  addressing  a  stranger 


.  call  him  "  Sir."    In  j 


rmd  style,  c. 


in  lett 


.  addrc: 


is  also  tjsed  in  speaking  ti 
superior,  f.f.  a  servant  tohismaster,  orasub^tem  to  tuscol 
"  Sir  "  is  also  the  style  used  in  iddmsing  the  king  or  a  p 
of  the  blood  royal  (the  Firnch  form  "  Sire  "  is  obsolete). 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  or  at  least  in  cc 
patis  of  it,  the  address  is  still  commonly  used  by  people  i 


The  (eminine  c 

iivalent 

f  the  title  "s 

r"i.legiUy 

'dame' 

™rM);  but  in 

lady." 

tbui 

recalUn 

e  original  idcn 
lord." 

ty  of   t 

lie    Fiendi    n 

t  with 

(he 
CW 

English 
A.P.) 

SIRAjaJUfJ,  a 

ownotE 

[it:<h  Indii, 

n  the  PabM 

E^U:m  Bengal 

andAssa 

m,  in  tbe  Hght  bank 

tlh 

}^^ 

tbe  railway  terminus  iit  Goduado.  It  is  (he  chjef  river  mart  for 
Jute  in  noilhcm  Bengal,  with  several  jule  presses.  The  jute 
mills  were  dosed  aftei  tbe  earthquake  of  1897.  Pop.  (1901) 
I1.H4- 

BIRDAR,  or  Sutuut  (Feism  tonjdr,  meaning  a  leader  or 
officer),!  title  applied  to  native  nobles  in  India,  i.f.  (be  sirdars 
of  the  Deccan.  Sirdar  Bahaduris  an  Indian  military  distinction; 
and  Sirdar  is  now  Ibe  official  title  of  (be  comm*ndci-in<bicF 
of  tbe  Egyptian  amy. 

EIREM,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  Sirens  (see  bdov)  For 
an  acoustical  signalling  instrument  specially  used  in  ligblhouses, 
lie.  (see  LioitTHOtJSi).  and  applied  by  analogy  to  certain  other 
forms  of  whistle.     In  wology  (he  siren  (5iffii  lactrliiu).  or 

tailed  balrachians,  is  the  type  of  the  Family  Siraudat.  chieUy 
diiiinguished  from  the  Proiridae  by  tbe  structure  of  the  jaws, 
which,  instead  of  being  beset  with  small  teeth,  are  covered  by 
a  homy  sheath  lite  a  beak;  there  are,  however,  rasp-like  (eeth 

•erted  on  the  splenial  bone.  The  body  is  ed-tikc,  black  or  blackish, 
and  only  tbe  Fore-limbs  are  present,  but  are  feeble  and  furnished 
with  Four  fingers.  It  grows  to  a  length  oF  three  Feet  and  inhabits 
manhes  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Texas.  A 
second  dosely-altied  genus  of  this  Family  is  PieadcbraKhul. 
diSciing  in  having  a  ungle  bnncfaial  aperture  on  each  side  instead 


hree.  and  only  three  Bngen.  The  only  species,  P.  ifrulu, 
much  smaller  creature,  growing  to  sii  indies  only,  and  Xriated 
k  and  yellow,  it  inhabits  Georgia  and  Florida, 
s  E.  D.  Cope  has  first  shown,  (he  siren  must  be  regarded  at 
sgenerate  rather  than  a  primitive  type.  He  has  observed 
in  young  specimens  of  Sim  laierlina  (the  larva  is  still  un- 
■n)  the  gills  are  rudimentary  and  Functionless,  and  that  it  is 
'  in  large  adult  specimens  that  (hey  are  fully  developed  in 


ha(  more  recently  they  have  adopted  a  perma 
and  have  resumed  their  branchiae  by  rev 
we  have  said  above  about  PreltHj  and  simi 


"  Batrachia  of  North  America.'-  BkU.  VS.  Nat- 

>.  p.  "J. 

ame  (in  refeiencetolhe supposed  mermaid-like 


rhytinj.    Although  in  tome  degree  approiima 
(he  members  of  that  order,  and  have  *  totally  di 


FoTc-limbs  paddle^haped.  The  digiti  being  er 
lough,   finely   wrinkled  or  nigovg  skin,   nal 


E  (he  body  depressed 
maontally  expanded. 


Twv  Undt  of  tc 


Fiil 


chancier.    In  one  genua  (Rhyiina}  no  teeth  of  any 

a  corresfonding  surface  on  (he  prolonEed  lymphysis 
iw.  are  covered  with  rough  bomy  plates  of  peculiar 


3udi  near  (he  curiae  em 
ongaled.  conical,  eaecal  s 


!  bean  is  dee^y  deft  be(imn 
id-    The  lungs  Bic  kmg  and 


■9,  oving  to  Ihc  oblique  paahkm  a>  the  i£iphniin,  the 
cavily  rinfnd"  lar  back  ovitr  iJii!  abdomen.    TKe  niglonil 

or  nithcr  pott-axillary  m  povtl 
In  vol.  Invii.  of  tlic  Zaii      .. 

Mr  U  Frtund  describa  ia  detail  tbs  ■ , 

duEong  u  diipUyed  in  "  iciaflni[>h  ^'  piclurct-    Thoe 
the  carpus  oi  the  adult  coniiHi  of  three  large  be  "' 

the  hm  row,  one  coniiiu  o(  Ibe  fined  radulear 

the  other  of  the  ulnan  ^ai  the  pitifam  and  the  Gdh  carpale.  Ibe 

r  bone  being  compofed  of  Ibe  four  r ^'-     '-  ■*- — ---'= 

reduction  of  the  carpui  haa  been ,. 

■   '   '      ■  .■   -       p        "'rtimermedi 


to  [he  legendary  be 
aUulioo  to  which  Ihe'name  Saaia 
nlisec.  The  ipetiea  now  culling  are 
Rkylina  gijni  of  the  Nonh  Pad6c,  was  exleminaled 
through  ihe  agency  of  man  during  ihe  iSih  centuiyi  and 
the  othen,  being'  valuable  for  their  Scab  aa  fond,  for  their 
hidei,  and  especially  for  the  oil  obtained  fioDi  the  thick  layer  nf 
fat  which  Lies  immediately  beneath  their  skin,  dimioisb  in 
numbers  as  civilized  popi^iions  occupy  the  regjons  foiming 
Ibcir  natural  habital.  The  ipecics  aie  confined  to  the  tropical 
legioni  of  the  shores  of  both  tides  of  Ihe  Atlantic  and  the  great 
livers  which  empty  themselvei  into  Ibal  ocean,  and  lo  the  coutt 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Ibc  Red  Sea  to  North  Australia. 


otheri  they  are  all  included  in  the  Ma 
ncDtaiy.  and  oooceakd  beneath  iJ 


Liurity.    Molin  about  I],  but  rarely  more 
time:  the  anterior  leeth  falling  before  Ihe 


become  abtorbed  before  th< 
are  uKially  ),  •omclitiic.  1. 
a.  the  Bra  fall,  before  the  I ._........,  

and  groaved  laterally,  without  dwtinetiOD  into  crown  and  root, 
incieadng  in  kite  from  before  backward*,  with  periiatent  pulps  ana 
no  enamel.  The  tummils  of  ibc  erowiu  am  luberculatcd  Ixfore 
wearing,  afterwards  flattened  or  ilighily  concave.  SkuM  with 
roetnim  formed  by  the  union  of  tlw  peemaiillae  in  fnmt  of  the 
naial  apenure.  longer  than  the  aperture -iliell.  bending  downward! 
at  a  riglii  angle  with  the  baiinaaniai  aiii,  and  enclosing  the  sockets 
of  the  larve  luska.  AnieHor  part  of  tbc  lower  jaw  bent  down  in  a 
CDTremndinv  manner.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  lS-19,  Land  C  JOh  Tail 
tnYiadt^  notcned  In  the  middle  line,  with  two  pointed  lateral  lohea. 
No  naila  on  the  fore-limba.  Caecum  aingte.  The  genin  11  lepre- 
•entcd  by  H.  uftmwiJi  from  the  Red  Sea,  ».  dagini  from  the 
tndian  ku  and  II  oMiI'oIii  from  Australia.    (See  DijboNC.) 

The  Ian  genu*  is  represented  only  by  the  eminet  Riylmo  vt?*t 
of  BeringSea.  In  which  there  were  no  teeth,  their  place  being  nppUed 
functkmslly  by  Ihe  ilenae.  itrongly.ridied.  horny  nKHith-plates. 
Fremaiillary  rostrum  about  as  king  aa  the  anicrior  narial  aperture, 
•  nd  moderately  deflected.  Vertebrae:  C  7.  O  10.  L  and  C  M-3T- 
ffead  very  small  in  proponion  10  the  body.  Tail  with  two  lateral 
painted  lobes.  Fnmt  Umtia  imall  and  tnincaled.  Skin  naked  and 
covered  with  a  thick,  hard,  mi^ed,  bark-like  epidermis-  Stomach 
without  caccal  appendages  to  the  pyloric  cavity.    Caecum  simple. 

ErfiRfr  5i>eiita. — In  fast  times  the  Sirenia  were  represenled  by  ■ 
number  of  eainct  generic  types  ranpng  overall  the  tempcraie  and 
pnibably  tropical  feti>ii>,  and  enending  from  the  PIiorik  to  the 
Eoeeneepoeh.  InlhelHioeeneof  Europe  the  group  is  repreienied  by 
AIliluttrriiiM.  In  ihe  Miocene  by  MtlaiyAmmm,  and  in  ihe  f>lii:o- 
cene  by  J/afilJlen'iiM;  Ihc  latter  Having  an  acrtabulnr  cavity  to  the 
peMs  and  a  rudirneiiUry  lemor.    Frem  HaUOmitm,  which  has  a 

ihin  ia  a  tranvlion  through  the  other  two  genera  to  Ilalicuri; 
/UiiMlimam  having  a  large  pair  ol  luik-Ilke  upper  teeth.  In 
miatiiTiiim  milk-mo^an  wer:  developed,  fr  Ut^iirni.  of  (he 
Belgian  Miocene  the  teeth  were  diflereniiated  into  i,  l.p,  |.m.  |. 

the  Eocene  dnnits  of  Egypt.  The  least  generaliied  of  these  Is 
Eaiirin,  an  animal  differing  from  Ihe  modem  lormi  chiefly  by  the 
RieBtiDn  of  traces  of  the  semnd  and  third  pain  of  incisort  and  ol  1' 
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nd  the  uouwhii  Its  itfiti 
1  complel*  acflabulum  (or 

^  the  JAW.  poesibty  to  inalce  nx 

.    In  ihctDRKwhitcarikrEiilAa 


ol  URtunion  [n  Ibe  pelvii, 


while  the  pelvii  baft  a  clwd  obuinlar  fonmcn  and  i 
acctiibuluin,  ■unative  that  i  functional  ihiEh-bonc  oi 
KilL  retained^  Tbe  moft  primitive  menijcr  oT the  jtroup ' 
we  an  vet  acauajnted  it  Ihc  very  imperfectly  known  Pi 
rrora  the  Eocene  of  the  Wm  IndJn,  S -".-h  •"."."I": 


(iated  dentition  U  ac 


'■  of  that  de 


.11  (he  fan 


.'h  bi  C  W  AimIro)  II3I  poininl  out  muit  be 
rl-neckcd,  Lono-bodicti  crralurrH  Ecedina  aa  tbe 

-  -'  -■- n  in  which  they  dwell. 

jreDiani  afford  important  evidence 

■'u^^lSTby'tbrFRnchnaluraluI  de  Dl^vilk  t^l  the  S^nia  are 
riEed  to  the  Ptoboscidea.   Thii  It  Hipported  by  the  oecurrcnee  of 

noat  primilive  pioboKidcani  in  the  Eocene  rocmalioni  of  Egypt; 
confiTmatory  evidence  being  yielded  by  (be  fdmilanty  dJ  ihc  brain 

groups.   Aft  regank  the  UvEna  mcmbcn  of  the  two  BTqupi.  both  have 


,.„_  -jeth  of  the  lir 

9  thw  of  the  arly  pmboieidi 


ctacnti^y  of  the  Am 

mode  D^  nicGeuion  of  the  teeth  in  (he  mor 

fOBroupa,aUhoiiEhin  tbeiirenianflihi 
:irif  in  an  abnonnal  auEmentatian  ol  i  h 
L  the  proboscTdeaiu,  on  the  olhei  ^ 


C.  R.  Lepiiui 

■■faieSir _..  .      .  „  , 

Abkail.  k,  k,  t»J.  KekkiimaUII,  Wim,  vol.  lii.  (IU04);  and  "  Ubc 
Haiilktrium  bSttntnit.  cine  Uber^ngiform  zur  Catlung  MrtaX) 
JAenam,"  Jakrituk  k.  k.  ml.  Hrlllminsuill,  IVirn,  vol.  Iv.  (19DJ) 
C.W.Aninwa.DcuriplimGiialct'loJ'lu  VerUiralaS'emllir  Fam 
(Bildih  MuRnn,  1906).  (R.  L.'; 

URBHS  (Gt.  Zop^nt),  in  Creek  mytholDgy,  the  dauehtcn  u 
Phorcys  the  ■ea-god,  or,  in  later  legend,  of  Ihe  liver-god  AcheloUi 
and  one  of  the  nymphi.  In  Homer  [hey  arc  Ino  in  nuitiher  (in 
latet  wrilen  generally  Ibiee];  Ibcir  home  ii  an  island  in  the 
veilem  la  between  Aeaea,  the  island  ol  Circe,  and  Ihc  rodi  ol 
Scylla.    They  ue  nymphs  of  the  tea,  who,  like  the  Lorelei  of 

»oiiE,  Odyiseut,  warned  by  Circe,  escaped  the  danger  by 
(topping  the  ears  oi  his  crew  wUh  wu  and  binding  himself  lo 
the  mast  until  he  wu  out  of  hearing  (Odyssey  lii  1.  When  the 
Argonauts  were  pasting  by  Ihem,  Orpheus  tang  to  beauiifully 

only  uirlil  ume  one  heard  their  wng  unmoved,  flung  Ihemselves 
tnia  (be  tea  and  were  changed  into  sunken  mclis  (ApoUodorus  i. 
<,;  Hyglnm,  Feb,  r4i).  They  were  said  to  have  been  the 
pUynatea  of  Persephone,  and,  after  her  rape  by  Plulo.  to  have 
•oujjil  for  her  in  vain  over  Ibc  whole  earth  (Ovid,  Uclam.  v. 
SSi).  When  the  advenltires  of  Odyueus  were  localized  on  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  the  Sirens  wen  tiantleuTd  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  and  Eurrentiun,  the  ptomonloty  of 

The  tomb  of  one  of  them,  Pirthenope,  was  shown  in  Slrabo'a 
{v.  p.  ifS)  time  at  Neapolis,  where  a  gyinnaslic  contest  with  s 
torcb-race  was  held  in  her  honour. 

Vaiiaus  eqrianations  are  given  of  Ihe  Krens.  At  sea- nymphi , 
they  represent  the  treacherous  calm  of  ocean,  which  conceals 
dcstruclion  beneath  lis  smiling  surface;  or  Ibey  signily  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  hot  wind  (compare  the  name  Sirius), 
which  shrivels  up  the  fresh  young  life  ol  vegetation.  Or.  ibey 
symboliu  the  magic  power  of  bcauly,  eloquence  and  song; 
hence  I heit  images  are  pUctd  over  the  graves  of  beautiful  women 
and   maidens,  of  poets  and   oralors   (Sophocles,    Itoctalcs). 


Another  conception  of  them  ii  that  ol  lingcK  of  Ihe  lament  for 
(he  dead,  for  which  reason  ihev  are  often  uaed  in  the  adommeal 

ey  were  repre- 
female  figure* 


of  (ombs,  and  represented  beating  their  breasts  ar 
hair  or  pbying  the  flute  or  lyre.  In  early  art,  tl 
senled  as  birds  with  the  heads  of  women;  later,  c 
with  the  legs  of  hiids,  with  or  without  wings. 

See  H.  Schrader,  Dit  Sbma  (iS6«):  Preller- Robert,  CriahUtht 
MfUubitk  (1804)  pp.  6it-6i6;  C.  WeiekcT,  Dc  Shtnibia  staa- 
liimti  itlttlat  (LeipiK,  1895),  in  which  the  writer  endeavoon  to 
ihowihat  theSirena,  liketheHaipies,  wervDriainalJy  Iheioulsof  the 
dead,  (heir  emplt^menl  on  tombatoneft  eapRsniw  the  dedre  to  find  a 
permanent  abode  lor  the  louli:  and  Drr  StrlniMfrl  ia  ia  aUeii 
iilmiliir  Mil  Kiaia  (1901),  with  WMioenipliy:  J.  E.  Harrison, 
VHti  of  (k  (Wyiify  (iMi).  UyAdaa  mi  tdmmtMt  tf  Alkm 
(189a)  and  Prdttamma  lo  at  SiMdy  urGmHlilitiim  (1906);  I.  P. 
Postgste,  ii>  /oxnaJ  <•/ PUMnty.  in.  (lOTo),  who  conHdets  the  Sitens 
(0  have  been  birds:  W.  E.  Ann.  R.  Morris,  D.  FitnenM  in  Ihe 
Afodmy.  Nos.  4B4.  4^6,  4S7  (laSl);  A.  Baumeister,  ffakmiln  ta 
Umnscitn  AlUrtums,  iii.  (t^). 

SIRQUJA,  or  SuBcujt,  one  of  Ihe  Choli  Nigpur  feudatory 
states,  which  was  transferred  in  1905,  frotnBeijgal  to  the  Central 
Provinces.  It  isboundedon  theN.by  Iheitateof  Rewa  and  the 
districli  of  Mirzipur  and  Ranchi,  on  Ihe  E.  by  Ranchl,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Bilaspur  district  of  the  Central  Pronnccs  and  the 
states  of  Udaipur  and  Jashpur,  and  an  the  W.  by  the  state  at 
Korea.  Il  is  very  hilly,  with  elevated  table-lands  affording  good 
pasturage,  and  rut  up  by  numerom  ravines.  The  rivets  are  the 
"     ■        ~       ~ "  '        "        and  Sankh,  the  last  being  formeriy 

er.    Hot  tptingi  eiist  in  the  slate. 
a  large  area,  aHording  shelter  to 

in,  and  many  sorts  of  deer,  and  also 

Masts  af  piey.    Area,  6089  sq.  m.; 

led  revenue,  £Sooo.    The  residence 


known  as  the  Dian 
Eilensive  lU  fores 
herds  of  wild  eleph 
to  tigers,  iiears  ant 
pop.  (1901)  j5i,oii 


aiKD,  a  itact  of  land  in  the  Punjab,  India.  It  conasii 
north-eastern  portion  of  Ihe  plain  between  the  Jumna  and 
livEu,  and  is  watered  by  Ihe  Sithind  cannJ.  Siiiind  is  not 
linisirative  division,  but  historically  the  name  includes  the 
la  of  Umballa,  Ludhiana,  and  Ferocepore,  together  with 
.les  of  Paliala,  Jind  and  Nabha. 

Sirhind  canal  serves  the  Umballa  and  Ludhiana  iltsliicts. 
>e  Patiala,  Jind  and  Nabhl  stales.  It  draws  its  water. 
"  "  "  rorks  are 


.    Thet 


lal,  which  was  opened  in  tMi,  has  jj8  n, 
canals,  and  irrigates  nearly  1000  aq.  m. 
bind,  in  the  state  of  Patiala.  had  a  population 

of  great  praperity  under  the  Moguls.  Its 
r  a  large  extent,  and  include  two  Rne  domrd 
I  century.  It  is  held  accursed  by  the  Sikhs, 
rous  munlcr  of  the  son  ol  Guru  Covind  by  the 


EIRICIDS.  pope  from  December  jB*  to  Nnvember  399,  suc- 
cessor of  Damasus,    Sitiduj  was  Bvcrx  from  countenancing  the 

with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  preceding  popes,  with  the 
result  thai  Jerome  left  Rome  and  settled  at  Bethlehem  Some 
yean  later,  however,Siricius  condemned  the  ami-ascetic  doctrines 
of  Jovinianus.  Several  ol  the  decretal  letters  of  Sincius  are 
eilant,  in  which,  al  the  request  of  certain  groups  rf  Wetleni 
bishops,  he  sets  forth  Ihe  rules  ol  ecelcsiasiical  discipllnf.  It 
was  under  his  pontilicatc  that  a  general  council  wu  convened  tt 
Capua  in  jqt.  at  which  various  Eastern  affairs  wen  brought 
forward.  'Hieophihis.  bishop  of  Alciandria,  al  Ibe  requesl  ol 
Siricius,  had  two  importanl  disputes  lelllcd  by  two  councils 
held  in  J9J  al  Caesarca  and  Conianlinople,  relating respeciively 
lo  the  sees  of  Ant  inch  and  Boslra.  The  council  of  Capua,  inspired 
by  the  pope,  deferred  to  the  council  of  Macedonia  the  afiair  ol 
Bonosua.  bishop  of  Bardinia,  who  had  &een  accused  of  heresy. 
To  safeguard  Ihe  authority  ol  the  Holy  See  over  the  bishops  of 
lllyricum,  Siricius  entrusted  his  powers  to  Ihe  bishop  of  Thev 
salonica,  who  was  henceforth  the  vicar  ol  Ihe  pope  in  those 
provinces.  In  jSft  Siricius  hid  protested  against  the  attitude  o[ 
Bishop  Ilbacius,  the  accuser  ol  Priscitliau,  and  this  piolesl  be 
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n»hitt1]r  m»hit«)ntd,  (hhon^  be  dimppnivcd  ol  ihe  doctrines 
Uiiight  by  the  Spaui&h  doctor.  It  wu  tlurioj;  his  poDti£cste 
that  the  last  attempt  to  revive  paganism  io  Rome  vas  made 
(393-39^)  by  Nicomachus  Flavianu^  Siiidus  died  oa  the  26th 
of  November  jm-  (L.  D.') 

SISKAH  (Feisian  urtar,  meaning  "head of  afiain"},  a  Icnn 

a  [he  Moguls, 


C,  for 


«;  for  the  . 


SIRMIO.'a  promontoi?  at  the  soulhem  end  ol  the  Lacus 
Benacus  (Lake  ol  Garda),  projecting  9}  m.  into  tbe  lake.  It  is 
celebrated  from  its  conneiion  with  CatuUuSf  for  the  large  ruins 
of  a  Romas  villa  oc  the  promontory  have  been  supposed  to 
be  tui  country  house.  A  post-station  bearing  the  name  Sinalo 
stood  on  the  high-road  between  Eiijua  and  Verona,  near  tbe 
southern  shore  of  the  lake.  On  the  shore  bebiv  is  Ihe  Utile 
village  of  Scrmione,  with  sulphur  baths. 

UKIIOirD,  JACaUES  (1:59-1651),  French  icholat  and  Jesuit, 

jjsg.    He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  CoUcge  of  BtUom;  having 

Into  the  order  on  Ihe  i6lh  of  July  1576.  After  having  taugbl 
ibeloric  at  Paris  he  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Rome  u  iEcntary 
Io  R.  P.  Aqusviva  (1590-1608);  in  lOj?  he  was  confessor  to 
Louis  XJJI.  He  died  on  Ihe  7th  of  October  ifisi.  Father 
SirDond  was  a  most  industrious  scholar,  and  his  critidims  were 
as  cnli^tened  as  was  po^ble  for  »  man  living  in  those  times. 
He  biraigbt  out  many  editions  of  Latin  and  Byzaniine  cbroDicten 
of  Ihe  middle  ages:  Ennodius  and  Flodoard  (1611),  Siiionius 
ApoUinaris  (1614),  th;  life  of  St  Leo  IX.  by  the  archdeacon 
Wibert  (161s),  MircdUnus  and  Idiliuj  (i6!ij),  Anaatasius  the 
librarian  (i6k>),  Euscbius  of  Caesarc*  (1643),  Hincmar  [1645), 
Hrabanus  Maurui  (1(147),  Ru£nus  and  Loup  de  Fciriires  (tAjo), 
kc,  and  above  all  his  edition  of  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Bald  (iCiuWi  Coin  (J  luummin  oJtgiul  from  ir»  rriHM  fsfiliJa, 
1613}  and  of  the  rouncils  ol  ancient  France  (Cmciiia  tiUi^uai 
Calliat,  161Q,  1  vols.,  new  ed.  incomplete,  17S9).  An  «uy  in 
which  he  denies  the  identity  of  St  Denis  of  Pvi)  and  St  Denis  the 
Areopagite  (1641),  caused  a,  very  lively  controvetsy  from  which 
bisopinion  came  out  victorious.  HisO^a  uri'ii,  wheie  lhis«s*y 
is  to  be  found,  as  well  a*  a  description  in  Lnliu  verse  of  his 
voyage  from  Fans  to  Rome  in  15I>3,  have  appeared  in  s  vols. 
(i6««;  new  ed.  Venice,  1718).  To  him  is  atttibul«d,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  EJoiiii  di  corimalt  Batttiio  (1607). 

Sn  the  BiUiolhl^M  da  Pint  it  la  Compatliu  it  Jtiai  by  Father 
Carlos  SommervDecl,  tome  vii.  (1S96). 

SIRHDH,  or  Sauio>  (also  called  Nabw,  tiler  tbe  chief  town), 
■  native  state  of  India,  withiti  tbe  Punjab,  ft  occupies  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  ffimalaya,  between  Simla  and  Mussoorie.  Area 
iiqS  sq.  m.  The  stale  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  bill  states  of 
BsIsanandJubba],onIheE.  by  the  BHlish  district  of  Dehia  Dun, 
from  wliicb  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers  Tons  and  Jumna,  on  ihc 
S.W.  by  Umballa  district,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  states  of 
Pstiala  and  Keoothal.    Except  a  very  small  met  about  Nahan, 
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Iremily,  where  a  few  stieam 
le  Saraswali  and  Ghaggar  ri 
«  buin  of  Ihe  Jumna,  which 


s  ol the  1 


ers,  Ihc  whole  ol 


[ward  lo 
nur  lies  in 
ct  the  Girl 
.  The  Tons,  the  greal 
western  arm  ol  Ihe  stream  caued  Janer  down  the  Jumna,  Bows 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Siimur,  and  on  the  right  side 
receives  from  it  the  two  small  streams  Minus  and  Naiiai.  The 
iurface  generally  declines  In  elevation  from  north  to  south; 
Ihe  diief  elevations  on  tbe  nonbem  Irontier  (Chor  peak,  and 
lUlion)  are  about  ii/xe  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  valley  ol  the 
KUanta  Dun,  which  lorms  the  soulhem  part  ol  the  slate,  is 
bounded  on  Ihe  S.  by  the  Swatik  range,  Ihc  hills  of  which  arc 
of  recent  lormolion  and  abound  in  lossU  remains  of  large  verte- 
brate animals.   Though 

allv  metal"- 

Ion 


ually  mctallifc 


luch  so  that 
ailiy  io  making  his  way  through  them 
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other  game,  with  which  they  abotind.  Tbe  dinale  of  Strmor 
varies  with  Ihe  elevation;  the  northern  eitremity  has  vety  Utile 
rain;  but  large  and  eaeelleni  crops  are  everywhere  to  be  oblained 
by  irrigatiotL  The  population  in  1901  was  135,687.  showing 
an  increase  of  g%  in  Ihe  decade.  Estimated  groes  revenue, 
£40,000.  Theduef.wboserillcisraja.lsalUjputolhighllncage. 
The  raja  Shamsher  Perkash,  G.C.SJ.,  who  died  in  i8g8,  ruled 
wilhremarkableabilityaDd  success.  A  younger  son  conunanded 
tbe  fmpeiial  Service  sappers  in  Ihe  "nrab  campaign  ol  1896-97, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  bonoraty  captwa  in  the 
Indian  army  and  the  distinction  of  C  JX.  Atlempls  have  been 
made  to  establish  an  iron  foundiy,  and  lo  devdop  mine*  of  slate 

The  town  ol  Nahan  ia  situated  about  40  m,  S.  ol  Simla,  30S7  It. 
above  the  sea.level.  The  palace  of  the  nja  and  several  other 
houses  are  built  of  slone  En  European  style.  It  had  a  populalkm 
in  1901  of  61 jA. 

HIROQjO.  a  name  applied  10  two  quite  distinct  types  of  local 
wind.  The  firat  type  Is  the  eharacteristie  wind  ol  the  winter 
rainy  season  in  the  Mediiemnean  ttgion,  and  is  associated  wilh 
the  eastern  side  nl  local  depresaion  or  fydones,  fn  wtdch  Ihe 
weather  is  moist,  cloudy  and  rainy,  the  prevailing  directions 
being  south  and  soutb-easl.  The  second  type  is  the  intensely  dry 
dusl'lsden  wind  of  the  desert  which  receives  this  name  in  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy  especially,  where  the  general  direction  is  sou  th- 
easl  or  south-west.  Local  winds  ol  this  latter  type  receive  a  great 
variety  of  names  in  diSercnl  parts  ol  Ihe  Mediterranean  and 
surroiinding  regions  (me  LEVICEtE,  LiSTZ,  ItHuaiH,  SZHOOU). 

IIROUL  a  native  state  of  India,  in  Ihe  Rajpulana  agency. 
Area  1964  aq.  m.  The  country  is  much  broken  up  by  hills  and 
rocky  ranges;  the  Anvalli  range  divides  it  into  two  potlkinl, 
running  from  north-east  lo  south-west.  The  south  and  south-east 
part  of  Ihe  territory  is  mountainous  and  tugged,  containing  Ihe 
loftyMount  Abu,  an  isolated  mass  of  giajule  rock,  cuhnlnating  in 
a  cluster  of  hills,  enclosing  several  valleys  suirounded  by  rocky 
ridges,  like  great  hollows.  On  both  sides  of  the  Aravallis  iIk 
country  is  intersected  with  muserous  water  channels,  which 
run  with  considctable  force  aiui  volume  during  Ibe  height  of 
the  rainy  season,  Init  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  only  river  of  any  importance  is  the  Western  Banaa.  A 
large  portion  of  the  state  b  covered  with  dense  jungle,  bi  whidi 
wild  animals,  fnduding  Ihe  tiger,  beat  and  leopard,  abound. 


civilization  of  Ihc  country.  The  climate  fs  on  the  whole  dry; 
in  the  south  and  east  there  is  usually  a  fair  amount  of  rain. 
On  Abu  the  average  annual  rainfafl  is  about  64  in.,  whereas  In 
Erinpun,  lea  than  50  m.  to  the  north,  the  average  fall  is  only 
between  ij  and  13  in.  Pop.  (1901)  154,544,  showing  a  decnaae 
ol  17^  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  reuills  of  famine.  Cross 
revenue  fiS,ooo,  iribulc  £450. 

During  the  early  years  of  tbe  19th  century,  Sirohi  suRered 
much  from  wars  with  Jodbpur  and  Ihe  wild  Mina  hill  tribes. 
The  prolectlon  of  the  British  was  sougbt  in  1817;  the  pietensious 
of  Jodhpur  to  auietainty  over  Sirohi  were  disallowed,  and  in 
183J  a  treaty  was  concluded  wiih  the  British  government. 
For  services  rendered  during  the  Mutiny  ol  1857  ihe  chief 
lectived  a  remission  of  half  his  Iribute.  Tbe  chief,  wbose  title 
is  maluirao,  is  a  Deon  Rajput  of  the  Chaubaa  dad,  and  claims 
dcsccntfromthelaslKindukingoIDelU.  The  state  is  tiavcned 
by  the  Rajputana  railway. 

The  town  of  SiEom  is  iB  m.  K.  ol  AhD-n>ad  station.  Fop. 
(1901)  5651.  It  has  manufactures  of  sword-blades  and  other 
weapons.  Tbe  Croslhwaite  hospital,  which  is  hullt  and  equipped 
on  modem  prindplcs,  was  opened  by  Sir  Robert  Croslhwaite  in 
December  189?. 

SIRSA,  a  iDwn  of  British  India,  in  Hiisar  district  of  tbe 
Punjab,  situated  on  a  dry  bed  of  the  river  Chaggar,  and  on  a 
branch  oi  the  Rajputana  railway,  midway  between  Rewari  and 
Femzepur.  Pop.  (tgoi)  r5,8co.  It  occupies  an  ancient  site,  and 
was  refouoded  in  i8j7  as  the  bead-quarters  of  a  British  district. 
Il  is  an  important  centre  of  trade  with  Rajputana,  and  has  manu- 
faclurca  of  cotton  dolh  and  pottery.     The  former  district 
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Sini  WIS  put  of  the  tenhoiy  ecnqneml  has  the  Hihnttu 

iri  [S03,  when  it  wHSAliaait  «n1irdy  munlubited.  Il  required 
ncDaqueiing  f  cum  tlie  Bhaltii  in  iSiS;  but  it  did  not  come  usdei 
BriLiih  idmimstmiDO  uolil  iSj;.  During  Ihe  Uutiny  of  1BJ7 
Sim  wu  ior  1  time  wholly  lost  to  British  rule,  Od  the  rcstonlion 
of  order  the  disltid  vu  ■dmiiuitcTed  by  Punjab  officialst  and  in 
the  EoJlowing  year,  with  the  reDuindei  of  the  Delhi  territory,  it 
wu  foimaUy  muieiEd  to  that  provisce.  la  1S84  it  wu  lub- 
divided  between  the  diitrictiol  HiuuBudFenBepur. 

SIS  (inc.  Siiiim  or  Siikia.  liter  Flaiiefelis  01  Flariat),  the 
chie!  town  oi  the  Khoun  unjali  o[  the  Adana  vihyet  of  AiUlii: 
in  the  left  bank  ol  the  Kiikgea  Su.  I,  tributuy 
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inhabitants.    It  has  had,  bowever,  1  gteai 
fccksiaslical  histoiy  from  (he  limea  t*  St 

Cicgory  the  Illuminator  to  our  awn.  Gregoiy  binueli 
CDDiMialed  the  first  Catholicusin  a  J>,  167,  but  Iransfeirtd  bis  see 
to  Vaganhabad  (Echmiadrin,  Etchmiadzin).  IrhencB.  after  the 
fall  of  the  Arsaddi.  it  passed  to  Tovin.  Alter  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lemei  Armenia,  Ihe  catholicate  relumed  10 
Sis  (i]«4),  Ihe  apild,  and  remained  there  15a  ycara.  In  1441, 
Sis  having  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  the  Anncruan  clergy 
proposed  10  remove  the  see,  and  on  the  refusal  ol  the  actuj 
CatboliCDt,  Gregory  IX.,  installed  a  rival  at  Echmiadzin,  xho, 
as  loon  as  Selim  I.  had  conquered  Greater  Armenia,  became  the 
more  widely  accepted  of  the  two  by  the  Armeruan  cburch  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  CathcJicui  ol  Sis  maintained  himself 
severtheless,  and  was  supported  in  his  pretentions  by  the  Porte 
up  tothemiddleof  the  19th  century,  when  the  patriarch  Nerscs, 
declaring  finally  for  Echmiadiin,  carried  the  government  with 
him.  In  i88s  Sis  tried  to  deda^  Eehmiadain  schismatic,  and 
in  189J  its  clergy  took  it  on  theoielvei  to  elect  a  Catbolkus 
without  reference  to  the  patriaitdi;  but  the  Porte  annulled  the 
election,  and  only  allowed  it  sii  years  later  on  Sis  renouncing  its 
pretensions  to  independence.  The  presort  Catholicns  has  Ihe 
light  to  prepare  the  sacred  myrm  (oil)  and  to  preside  over  n 
lynod,  but  is  in  fact  not  roore  than  a  metropolitan,  and  regarded 
by  many  Armenians  u  schisniatic.  The  lofty  castle  and  the 
monastery  and  church  built  by  Leo  II.,  and  containing  the 
coronation  chair  oJ  tlie  kinei  oi  LeaMr  Airpenia,  are  Inter- 
eating.  (D.  G.  H.) 

SISAL  HQIP,  or  Hehequeh,  of  Florida  and  the  Bahamas, 
tbeproduci  of  ^jOKnfufd,  variety  ruoloiu,  a  native  of  Yucatan, 
but  found  in  other  pans  ol  Central  America  and  distributed  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  Is  being  increa^gty  cultivated- 
Agave  (f  .>.)  is  a  member  of  the  order  Amaiyllidacett^  and 
■  well-known  species  ol  the  genus,  .:4iok  oswrieom,  Iheceomry 
plant,  will  suggest  the  habit  of  the  sisal  hemp,  which,  however, 
differs  In  the  absence  of  prickles  along  the  margin  of  the  Bc*hy 
leaf.  Alter  vi  or  leveu  years  the  Soirering  stalk  or  "  pole  " 
develops  from  Ihe  centre  of  the  leaf-cluatei,  and  growl  to  the 
height  ot  I J  or  10  ft.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  clusten  at 
the  ends  ol  short  lateral  hnnchei,  and  ckaely  resemble  those  of 
Aim  anertcaiHI.  Altel  they  have  begun  to  wither,  buds  are 
developed  from  the  point  of  union  with  ilw  flower-stalky  these 
lorm  liny  plants,  which,  when  several  inches  long,  bsnrae 
deiacbed  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Those  that  fall  in  a  suitable 
place  lake  root  and  are  soon  large  enough  to  transplant-  After 
Bowering  Ihe  plani  perishes,  but  la  renewed  by  suckers  springing 
f  com  the  base  of  the  stem;  thew  suckers  are  then  planted,  and  the 
leaves  should  be  ready  for  cutting  in  about  four  yeaia-  The  other 
method  ol  planting  is  by  means  of  "  pole  "  plaoti  just  described. 

qdiie  at  the  top  end  removed,  and  the  leaves  carried  in  bundles 
to  the  machioes.    Here  two  scraping  wheel*  remove  the  pulp 


from  the  leaves.  The  leam  are  pal  into  the  nuchine  at  one  aide, 
and  delivered  dean  at  the  other.  One  half  is  cleaned  by  the  bat 
wheel,  then  the  cleaned  portion  is  hrid  while  the  second  wheel 

matically  performed.  In  Vucatau,  the  leave*  measure  from 
4  to  5  It.  in  length,  aboul  4  in.  in  width,  and  i  iu-  in  thickness. 
They  arc  lance-shaped  and  weigh  from  it  lb  10  i]  lb  on  an 
average-  As  only  about  j  to  4%  ol  the  weight  is  available  fot 
fibre,  the  average  yield  of  ism  leaves  is  from  jo  to  60  lb.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  ton.  Il  has  been 
proposed  to  treat  the  pulp,  tec,  with  a  view  to  extiacling  the 
chemical  tubslances,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  successful 
altempt  has  been  made.  The  fibre  is  yellowish-wtute,  (trsighi, 
smooth  and  clean,  and  a  valuable  cordage  fibre  second  only  10 
manila  fibre  in  slceogTh.    It  is  used  eateulivdy  fnr  cordage  and 

also  used  for  bags,  hammocks  and  similar  atlida. 

The  phints  thrive  on  arid  rocky  land,  giDwing,  for  loslanct, 
on  the  Florida  Keys  upon  the  almost  naked  coral  rock.  Their 
northern  limit  of  cutlivalion  is  determined  by  froal,  which  the 
plants  will  not  stand;  in  Florida  this  Is  represented  by  the  line 
of  17*  N,  An  inferior  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  another 
species.  Aiawt  daipiau,  which  is  found  wild  alongthe  coasts  and 
keys  of  Florida.  It  is  knows  as  the  labe  sisal  hemp,  and  can 
at  once  be  dislinguished  f  rom  true  sisal  by  Its  spiny  leaJ-margin- 

GISKIN  (Dan.  nditen,  Ger.  Ztiiie  and  Zciti»t)~  long  known 
In  Englaad  as  a  cage-bird  called  by  deilen  Ihe  Aberdivine  or 
Abadavine,  names  ol  unknown  origin,  the  Fririfilla  ipiaia  d( 
linnaeus.  and  Carduetia  ipintit  ol  modern  writers,  belongs  Co 
the  Passerine  family  FriHtillidae.  In  some  of  iu  structural 
characters  it  is  moat  neariy  allied  to  the  goldfinch  (f.t.),and  borh 
are  placed  in  the  same  genus  by  syitematius;  but  in  its  style 
of  coloration,  and  still  more  in  its  habits;  it  resembles  the  redpolls 
(cf-  LlHtllT),  though  without  Iheir  slender  figure,  being  indeed 
rather  short  and  stout  of  build-  Yet  it  hardly  yields  to  tliea 
in  activiiy  or  in  the  grace  of  its  actions,  as  it  seeks  its  food  from 
the  calkins  of  the  alder  or  bitch,  regardless  of  ihe.attliude  it 
assumes  while  >o  doing.  Of  an  olive-green  above,  deeply  tinted 
in  some  parts  with  black  and  in  others  lightened  by  yellov,  and 
beneathofayelLowish-whiteagiin marked  with  black, ihe  male 
of  this  species  has  at  least  a  becoming  if  not  abrillisnc  gsib,  and 
ponessei  a  song  that  b  not  unmelodious,  though  the  resemblance 
of  some  of  its  notes  to  the  running-down  of  a  piece  of  dockwork 
is  mote  remarkable  than  pleasing.  The  hen  is  tiill  more  aobcrly 
attired;  bul  It  Is  perhaps  the  siskin's  ditpmiiion  10  famiUarily 
that  makes  it  so  favourite  a  captive,  and,  Ihoogh  as  a  cage-bird 
it  is  not  ordinarily  hmg-lived,  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  loss 
ol  liberty.  Moreover,  if  anything  like  the  needful  accommodatioa 
be  aSoided,  it  win  build  a  nest  and  therein  lay  ils  eggs;  but  it 
rarely  socceeds  in  bringing  up  its  young  in  confinement.  As  ■ 
wild  bird  it  breeds  constanily,  though  locally,  throughout  the 
greatei  part  of  Scotland,  and  has  Irequenily  done  so  in  England, 
but  more  rarely  bi  Irdand.  The  greater  portion,  however,  of 
the  numerous  bands  which  visit  the  British  IsUnds  in  autumn 
and  winter  doubtless  come  from  the  Continent — perhaps  even 
from  far  to  the  eastward,  vncc  ils  range  itretcheg  accOB  Asia  10 
Japan,  In  which  country  it  Is  as  favourite  a  cage-lurdcs  with  us. 
The  nest  of  the  siskin  is  very  like  that  of  the  goldfinch,  but 
seldom  so  neatly  built;  Ihe  eggs,  eicqit  in  their  smaller  liic, 
much  resemble  those  of  the  greenfinch  (17-v-)- 

A  larger  and  more  bri^hllv  coloured  species,  C  tbinaUei.  inhabits 
the  Hipialayas,  but  Ihe  bkLin  has  many  other  rriatives  bdoqaiiw 
to  Ihe  New  WoHd,  and  in  ihem  acriout  modlEcallons  of  itnicturr, 
esoecially  in  the  larm  a!  Ihe  bill,  oceur.  Same  of  the*  relativet  bad 
almoff  iiiieniMy  to  Oh  gneafinch  (■(  tupra}  and  ill  allies,  otben  la 
the  goldfiich  itl  tupn},  the  ledpolli  and  »  on.  Thus  the  siikfai 
perhapa  oiay  be  regarded  as  one  of  ihe  leu  modified  descendants  of  a 
stock  whence  such  forms  u  those  juit  mentioned  have  sprong-  lla 
■Itialed  ^umage  alto  favoura  this  view,  as  an  evidence  oTpentii 
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khile,  while  rwTther  hciu  nor  youn^  oji 
«ber  bud.  ndlbcr  «  (4  the  lins  nl 
tatb — the  mark,  it  may  bi  pntly  alely . 
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81SLBT,  ALFBQ>  (1840-1899],  Fmicb  landscape  paintei. 
wu  born  in  Paris  ia  1S39,  o[  Cnglitb  pucnU.  ile  >tudicd 
painting  uadci  CIcyie.  and  «u  «[»m[ds  influenced,  SaO.  by 
Coiol,  and  Ibtn  by  tbe  impreuionisu  Monci  and  Renoii.  He 
Korked  both  in  Frana  and  in  England,  aod  made  Ibc  Seine,  the 
and  Lhc  TbiLra«  ibe  subjects  □{  many  pinura  that  an 


arkablelorlhesubllca 


m  of  the  0 


lecolou 


one  of  constant  poverty  and  luKl  struggle.  Purchasers  of  bis 
picluns  were  tew  ud  (ar  between,  allbmigh  the  prices  rarely 
exceeded  a  Few  pounds.  Only  after  bis  dcatt,  vblrh  occurred 
at  Moret-sur-Loing  in  i8gg,  did  bis  worlc  find  appreciation, 
and  M  the  Visu  sale  in  Puis,  in  igoi,  his  small  pain  ling  o{ 
"The  Seine  at  Pon-Marly"  rtaliied  L'^S',  whilst  ten  other 
Undscapes  sold  at  prices  ranpng  from  £««  to  £100,  He  was 
essenti^y  a  colourist  who,  like  Monet,  delighted  in  recording 
tlie  chan^g  effects  of  light  in  the  successive  hours  of  the  day.  and 
|uid  very  little  attention  to  composition  and  draugh tsmanship. 
The  impressionist  eihibition  at  tbe  Ccafton  Calleiies,  London, 
Is  1901,  included  levetat  chacacleiiflic  examples  of  his  work. 
Sisley  is  also  ceprcMDled  at  Ibc  Liuembourg  in  tbe  CaiUebotte 


ig  the  id. 


lily  of 


is  tunUy  at 


when  they  mierated 
alien  of  tbe  edict  of 
id  become  an  author 


«  Bourighing  Pitan  hwue  of  the  Sismondi,  and  finding  that 

the  conneiioo  without  further  proof  and  called  himsdf  De 
Sismondi.  The  Sinondes,  however,  were  themselves  citiaens  of 
Geneva  o{  the  upper  class,  and  possosed  both  rank  and  property, 
Ihough  tbe  father  was  also  a  village  pastor.   Tbt  future  bistoiian 

to  commerte  rather  Iban  liletatare,  and  he  became  a  banker's 
clerk  at  Lyons,  Then  the  Revolution  brolieout,  and  as  It  afiecled 
Geneva  the  Slmonde  family  took  refuge  iu  England,  where  they 
stayed  for  cigbleen  monliu  (i70j-i7<m).  Dishkiog.  it  is  »id, 
the  dimste,  tbey  relumed  to  Geneva,  but  found  the  slate  of 
affairs  still  unfavourable;  there  Is  even  a  legend  that  the  bead 
«f  the  family  was  reduced  to  sell  milk  himself  in  tbe  town.  The 
greater  part  of  (he  family  properly  was  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds 
thry  emigrated  to  Italy,  bought  a  small  farm  at  Fcscia  near 
Lucca,  and  set  to  work  to  cultivate  it  tbomselves.  Sismondi 
worked  hatd  here,  both  with  his  hands  and  his  mind,  and  his 
operiencergave  him  the  material  of  his  first  book,  Tahlcm  it 
rcgriciiHiin  loBBiK.  which,  after  retutning  10  Geneva,  he 
published  tfaete  in  1801,  In  180]  be  pubLisbed  his  Trailf  de  It 
titUsit  cininnercialc,  his  first  work  on  the  lubject  of  poUlical 


.0  the  end  of  his  life. 


di  represented  a  J 


inprote! 


against  the  dominant  otthodoiy  of  his  time.  In  bis  first  book 
fbtloned  Adam  Smith,  but  in  bis  piiscipal  subsequent 
work,  Noneaat  Priiuipa  i'timtmit  taliliqi  ' 
insisted  on  (he  fact  that  economic  science  studied  the 
Increasing  wealth  too  much,  and  the  use  of  wealth  for  produdng 
happiness  too  little.  He  was  not  a  locialisti  but,  in  protesting 
against  laiisrr /aire  and  invoking  the  Intervention  of  government 
"  to  regulate  the  progress  of  wealth,"  he  was  an  inleresliog 
precursor  of  the  German  "  todalists  of  the  chair-" 

Meanwhile  he  began  to  compile  bis  great  AtMnw  dei  Kl- 
fliUvpittSlalittanidxMoyriiatt.mi  '       ■—    ■ 

d(  Stad.    With  ba  be  becaaie  voy 


:    (i8io), 


a)  introduced  to  Madame 


Kfulaily  enrolled  in  the  lociety  of  Coppet  be  wn  nvited  or 

commanded  llor  Madamede  Stael 's  invitations  had  something  cf 
coflomand)  to  Ibrm  one  of  the  suite  with  which  the  future  Corinnc 
made  the  journey  into  Italy,  resulting  in  Corvtnt  itself  during 
tbe  ycara  1804-IS05.  Siaraondi  was  not  altogether  at  his  ease 
here,  and  he  particularly  disliked  Sdilegd.  wbo  was  ■!■"  of  the 
company.  But  during  this  journey  be  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  countess  of  Albany,  Louisa  of  Slslberg,  widow  of  Charles 
Edward,  and  all  her  life  long  gifted  with  a  singular  Faculty  of 
attracting  tbe  afiection  (Platonic  ud  other)  of  men  of  letters. 
She  wal  now  an  old  woman,  and  Sismondi'*  relations  with  her 
were  of  the  strictly  friendly  character,  but  they  were  doie  and 
lasted  long,  and  (bey  [soduced  much  valuable  aud  interestmg 
correlpoiideDce.  In  180;  ajqiearcd  tbe  first  volumes  of  the  above 
mentioned  bookon  tbe  Italian  lepublici,  which  (though  his  essay 
in  political  economy  bad  brought  him  some  repuUlion  and  the 

among  European  men  of  lellets.  The  completion  of  this  book, 
which  extended  to  lineen  volumes,  occupied  bim,  though  by 
DO  means  entirely,  for  the  next  eleven  years.  He  lived  at  firat 
at  Geneva,  and  delivered  there  some  Interesting  lectures  on  the 

time  to  time  and  finally  published ;  and  he  held  an  official  post — 
that  of  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  conunerce  for  the  then 
department  of  Lemao.  In  1813  be  visited  Paris  for  the  Erst  time, 
and  abode  there  for  some  time,  mixing  much  in  literary  society. 
Although  a  Lib«al  and  In  his  earber  days  abnoal  an  Anglo- 
'  '     fall  irf  the  empire.    During  the 


■"■"■*'",  he  did  rut  welcome  Ih 


Hundred  Dayi 


d  hadai 


which  ia  one  of  the  chfef  evenu  of  a  not  very  eventful  life. 
After  tbe  Kestoiation  he  left  Paris.  On  completing  (1817)  his 
great  book  on  (be  Italian  repubhrs,  he  undertook  (j8i8)  a  still 
greater,  the  Hiiloirc  dti  Franfaii,  which  he  [dasncd  on  a  vast 
scale,  arid  of  which  during  the  remaining  Iwcnty-tbree  yean  of 
hlslilchepublished  twenty-nine  volumes,  Hts  untiring  Industry 
enabled  him  to  compile  many  other  hooks,  but  it  is  on  these  I  wo 
(bat  bis  fame  chiefly  rests.  The  earher  di^ys  his  qualities  In  (he 
most  lavoutable  l^il,  and  has  been  least  injuriously  aSected 
by  subsequent  writings  and  Invest  igai  torn;  but  tbe  Bittairt 
ia  Fraitfait,  ai »  careful  and  accurate  sketch  on  (he  great  scale, 
b>*  with  benevi 


i  author 


h  History," 


and  tbe  praise  and  (he  blame  implied  in  (he  c 
perfectly  well  deserved,  la  April  1819  Sismondi  married  an 
English  lady,  Misa  Allen,  whose  sister  was  tbe  wife  of  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh,  at|d  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  very  happy 
one.  Hia  later  yean  were  chiefly  speol  at  Geneva,  in  the  politics 
of  whicb  dty  he  took  a  great,  tboogb  as  time  and  changes  went 
on  a  more  and  moR  chagrined,  interest.  Indeed,  in  his  later  days 
he  become  a  kind  ol  reactionary.  He  died  at  Geneva  on  (be 
i5tb  of  June  1843. 
Besides  the  woriis  above  mentioned  he  had  eieruted  many  otfiers. 

■■■ '"-'jog  period  of ■--■ ../—....- 
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tight  hours  a  day.    tbe  chief  ct  ihes 

tEmnpi  (i8ijl.  an  historical  novel  rnriili 

iiflja).  Hiit^rt  it  la  Renoisat 
tisl^e  it  Itt  ■*"-■"  -*"  »■—----- 

otJiers,  chiefly  po^tical'paa^hleEi- 

Simiandi's  journals  and  his  conespandeiice  with  Cbannlng,  with 
the  cDunmt  of  Albany  and  others  have  been  published  chiefly  by 
Mile.  Monjollier jParit,  tS+j)  and  M.  de  Sunl-Ben*  Taatandicr 
(Pirii.  i86i).  Tie  latter  work  lervM  ai  the  chief  teat  d  Iwo 
adminUle  Lmndii  of  Siinle-Beuve  (September  1863),  repwUiibed  in 
the  JVcwaux  ZMHdu,  vol-  vi. 

EI5SEK  (Hungarian,  Stiack;  Croatian.  5iia»),  1  (own  of 
Croaiia-Slavonla,  in  the  county  of  Agram;  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  tbe  Save  and  Kutpa,  jo  m,  by  rail  S.E.  by  S.  of 
Agram,  Pop,  (1900)  7047,  Siisek  baa  a  considerable  trade 
In  grain  and  timber.  Its  only  noteworthy  building  is  an  ancient 
castle,  construcled  of  brick. 

As  the  vestiges  of  Ila  Roman  walls  tend  to  prove,  Sissdi  was* 
laiXE  and  Scnuuhins  dty  Boder  Roman  lule.  Ausulns  tnade  it 


i6o 
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Appiu,  uid  Slnbo  diaUnsuiBhrfl  betttccn  tbU  lown  and  (be 
Dctgbbouring  Sijcia.  Il  accJos  liktly,  as  St  Aymaui  suggests, 
thu  two  tovns,  the  Dilive  Stgsta  iiid  the  Roninii  fpiims 
oiled  by  Stnbo  4  ZJoaii  4^(>isr,  ullirnatt^ly  uoiled  under  1  he 
■ingle  name  ol  Sisda.  In  the  jid  antury,  under  CalUcnui 
ud  FiDbus,  the  dly  cofiUlncd  Ibe  diiet  impcriil  rainl  ird 
treuuiy;  ud  u  engTBVed  codec,  found  in  Croatia,  dating  (nio 
Uk  4th  century,  ud  representing  the  five  locetncrst  dtiei  a(  (be 
Empire,  iscludn  Eiicia  along  with  Rome,  Byuotium,  Carthage 
ud  NicoTTiedijL  Iti  hishopnc  was  removed  to  Salona,  in  441, 
Then  AttiU  appeared,  and  thenceforward  the  city  declined. 
For  a  brief  period,  in  the  7th  ud  Slh  cenlurics,  the  conquering 
SUvs  made  it  one  ol  their  ZupataJeSt  or  governments;  but  in 
the  10th  century  it  was  satied  by  ibe  Magyars,  and  in  lo^r  its 
territories  were  bestowed  upon  the  eBtbedral  diaplcr  of  Agram 
by  Ladislaus  I.,  king  of  Hungily.  Under  the  wtUi  of  ila  caslle, 
built  by  this  cbapUc  ui  IS44,  <he  Turks  were  thrice  defeated 
in  ijoj.  At  a  fourth  venture  the  city  tell,  only  to  be  evacuated 
in  1594.   Uwitaesied  a  Goal  Turkish  defeat  101641, 

See  C.  de  St  Aymour.  La  Payi  ind-tlam  dt  fAntriike-Haitnt 
ti»aj),ch.ii. 

SISTER,  Ibe  correlative  of  brother  (f.r),  a  fcmal^  in  hct  (elation 
to  the  other  children  bora  of  the  same  parents,  also  one  who  has 
acquired  juth  relationship  by  marriage,  a  lisler-in-law,  or  by 
adoption.  ThcO.  Eng.  word  irasiiKD](i>r;cf.  Dutch  luifcr,  Ger. 
Sdncalir,  Golh.  rwistar;  in  M.  Eng.  this  appears  as  ixilrr;  the 
Scandinavian  form  appears  in  Icel.  lyilir,  Svved.  lyilor.  Dan. 
leaer,  and  this  has  curiously  Ukin  the  place  of  the  true  Engli^ 
form  Bolir.  Outside  Teu(.  a(E  found  Lat.  sorer  lor  idiot,  Skt. 
lauli;  (he  origin  is  Dot  kiMiKn,  but  it  may  be  rebted  with 
Skt.  iKuU,  happiness,  joy.  The  LaL  ansphrituis,  which  has 
^ven  "  cousin,"  is  from  ctn-tPtraoLS,  totbrinia,  from  the  stem 
of  anr,  sister.  As  "  brother  "  and  "  brclhrtn  "  are  used  for 
the  male  memben  of  a  reli)pous  body  or  conununity,  10  also 
ts  "sister"  lor  the  temak  (tiembets;  more  particutarly  it  is 
applied  lo  the  members  of  a  female  religious  order  or  community, 
a  "  sisterhood,"  in  the  Roman  and  other  churches,  who  are  de- 
voted to  a  religious  life,  works  of  charity  or  mercy,  whether 
bound  by  irrevocable  vows  or  not. 

SISTERHOODS  (MoDEKN  Anclicah).  The  dissolution  <A 
religious  houses  in  England  (15)6-1540)  under  Henry  VIII. 
iwcpt  away  more  thu  t40  nuniwries,  and  the  Anglican  Church 
was  tcil  wilhoul  sisterhoods  lor  three  centuries.  But  as  these 
bad  lor  900  years  formed  part  ol  her  system,  there  were  proles(s 


pro(e)ts,  which  generally  d 


n  lor 


a  good  deal  o 


the  w 


I,  may  be  mentioned  tbcce  i 


uties.  The  historian  Fuller  would  hai 
eminine  foundations  had  (till  continued."  tlusc 
ools,"  only  without  vows  (Bk.  vL).  Richardson 
Sir  CtarUi  Cromfinm,  wishes  ilieit  could  be  a 
Fntcstul  nunnery  In  every  counly.  "  with  a  truly  worthy 
divine,  at  the  appointment  ol  the  bishop  ol  the  diocese,  to  direct 
ud  animate  the  devotion  of  such  a  sodcly  "1  in  1810  the  poet 
Southey,  in  his  CoUo^iei  (ciiil,),  trusts  thai  "  thirty  years 
hence  this  reproach  also  may  be  elTaced,  acut  England  may  have 
Its  BCguines  and  its  sisters  ol  mercy.   It  is  grievously  in  need  ol 

Nicholas  Fcrrar  at  Litlk  Gidding,  (6)J,  ud  ol 
t  King's  Cliffe,  1743;  ud  under  Charles  II.. 
lays  Ft.  Bede,  Aulai.,  "about  ii  Protestant  ladies  of  gentle 
birth  and  considerable  means"  lounded  a  shortlived  convent, 
with  Sancioft,  then  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  lor  director. 

Southey's  appeal  had  weight,  and  bclore  (he  thirty  yean 
bad  passed,  a 

body  ol  laymen,  among  whom  were  included  Mr  Claduonr. 
Sir  T.  D.  Adaod,  Ht  A.  J.  Bereslord'Hope,  Lord  Lyiultoi 


and  Lord  John  Manners  (diafrn)an1,loeiettianiwb!(ft  rettoied 
sisterhoods  10  the  Chutth  of  England.  On  i6th  March  184$ 
the  Park  VUlage  Community  was  set  oa  foot  in  Regent's  Park, 
London,  lo  minister  lo  the  poor  population  of  St  Paoeias.  Tin 
"  Rule  "  was  compiled  by  Dr  Pusey,  who  also  gave  spitilua] 
supervision.  In  iIk  Crimcu  War  the  superior  and  otber  sisters 
wenl  out  as  nurses  with  Florence  Nightingale.  The  community 
afterward)  united  with  the  Devonport  Sisters,  founded  by  Miss 
Sellon  in  1840,  and  logelhei  (hey  form  what  is  known  u  Ascot 
Piioiy.  The  St  Thomas's  sisterhood  at  Oifntd  commenced 
in  1847;  and  the  present  mother-superior  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Convent  el  Oifotd,  Marian  Hughes,  dedicated  herself  before 
witnesses  to  such  a  life  as  early  as  1841  (Uddon's  Life  of  Dr 
P"«y.iii.).    . 

Four  Bistcrhoods  stand  (i^ther  as  tbe  farpesc:  thov  of  Clewer. 
WantMBC,  All  Saint!  and  East  Griniusd ;  and  the  urcrk  ol  the  fine 

StTohn  !')ie'BapiS^''at'ciew^,  near  Windior,  ar^  in  iM'S'lhSl.gh 
the  efforts  of  Mn  Tcnoul  and  the  vicar,  afierwardl  warden  of  the 
--'-V.  the  Rev. T.T.Carter. toiavelalleniranien.   Under thefirsi 


r.  Hjrrii 


colkvefl.  5  he 


:[My  and  the  Chuivh  include  6 

■M.  o  etementa^  and  high  Krhooli 

L  In  11  parishes  and  vi«iiin£  in 


tar 


.     -....-.,_  ., "  ol  barracks.    Many  ol  Iheie  ar^  .„,- 

mant  institutioni.  and  their  labours  eatend  over  a  wide  area;  tws 
theKCIlemcntsarein  Indiaand  twoiaihe  United  Suiea.  AliK 
16  sisterhoods  is  given  in  the  Official  Var-Biut  a/  lb  C-E.  (1900). 
'  which  may  he  added  10  inatlluIiDds  of  deaeoncsses,  many  of  whoa 

-i ; -j_n,jj_  The Episeopal Ctiuceh ol SeollaBd has 

are  found  alio  at  'l^nta.  "  Saint  John  ilw 
acred  Advent ";  CrahanKown,  "  Reaucrvc- 
St  Michael  and  All  Angels  "  1  MatiuUirK 
.~M,.  J —  ,-,  ^..:,<."    Tlie  >'«r-A«ilT(igii)of  (hePnieniBt 
Episcopal  Church  olAmeriea  ( AnsUcan)  mcntionsiSAau^ricaniiiteT- 

Fracllcafly  aU  Anglic^s^5lerh'3''o'rigii.aled  In  works  rf 
mercy,  aud  Ibis  fact  largely  accounts  lor  Ihir  rapidity  with  which 
tfaey  have  won  their  nay  to  tlic  good  will  ud  conBdence  of  (be 
Cbuich.  I'heir  number  is  beUeved  lo  exceed  jooo,  ud  the  de- 
mand for  their  services  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Bishop* 
an  ollen  Ihdr  visitors,  and  Church  Congresses,  Convocaiioa 
ud  Lambctb  Conferences  have  given  them  encouragement  and 
regulation.  This  change  In  sympathy,  again,  ha 


1  of  the  dissc 


ndlellenlcmal  works  to  dc 


^ctiod.    Thischarii 
!m  sister  from  (be  nui 
ere  doisiered  and  coj 


itiha 


is  (he  fuller  rccognili 


lidered  to  have  begun  lb 
ol  Charily"  in  16J4.   Anolhcr modem 
'ties:  Rule  19  of  tha 


with  telati 

essential  respects  modem  sisliuhoods  lollon  the  ancient  traditions. 
They  devote  themselves  to  the  (xlibate  Ufe,  have  property  in 
common,  and  observe  a  commoD  rule  of  prayer,  fellowship 
andwork.  GovemmGnlisbyasisteTiuperioc,asststedby various 
ofhcers.  The  warden  and  chaplain  arc  dcrgy.  and  the  visitor 
i)  commonly  a  bishop.  In  one  important  regard  there  bat  been 
hesitation,  and  authorities  like  Dr  Littledale  and  Bishop  Cralion 
contend  strongly  lor  the  primitive  ideal  ol  the  convent  as  lamily, 
with  a  constitutional  government,  as  against  the  laler  ud  wide- 
spread Jesuit  ideal  ol  the  convent  as  regimenl,  with  a  theory 
ol  despotic  rule  and  absolute  obedience.    If  some  early  mistakes 

doctrine  of  obedience,  the  doctrine  itself  may  be  trusted  la 
disappear  among  a  Church  and  people  accustomed  to  free  insiiiu- 
tions  and  to  respect  for  individuality. 

AuTuo»niEs.-T.  T.  Carter.  Mmair  cj  Jtvrid  MmuU:  DcR.  F. 
Liltk-dale.  Pujien  on  " Sisicrhoodj "  in  the  UmlUv  Poiiil  fluty 
iSr4-November  t»n)\  P>rl.  Report  on  Cnnnl.  end  U«>uiir.7iril. 

£((70):  Lina  HCkenstdn,  Womojt  under  Menasticisnt:  Bishim 
nJion.  VoeOiH.  J,  O.  N.) 

SISTOVA  (Bulg.  Soiiibn),  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sistova,  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bink  ol  the  Damibe,  40  m.  W. 
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l6l 


at  Rmtclinlc.    Pop,  (too6),  ij^o8.    D«pHe  the  tick  o(  milwsy 

communis  lion,  and  the  mtgnlion  of  the  Turkish  inhibitanii 
liter  the  Rnuo-TuikJsh.War  (i877-i878),Siitovaisanimpcttini 
commcEdal  centre,  eipoitlng  wtoe  and  gniQ  ood  Impotting 

Siitova  is  identified  with  the  Roman  colony  Novat  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy.  The  end  site  appejri  to  liave  been  Slaklen,  to 
the  wal  ol  the  present  town,  nhkh  hii  gradually  moved  east- 

Ihe  Turkish  vara.  It  was  at  Sisiova  that  the  peace  of  1740  was 
■igned,by  which  the  Austrian-Turkjsh  boundary  ivas  determined, 
~  IS  bamcd  in  1810  by  the  Russians;  but  alter  t8» 


ii  began 


1 8]  8. 


e  (iSjs)  r< 


id  Ibe  inli 


perily. 


.  was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sistova 


I  (Gr.  a 


.  Kapptt),  an  ancienl  Egyptian 
cfiniic  musical  pitch,  «  kind  of 
meiai  raitic.  1  nc  sisinim  consisLs  ol  a  melaL  frame  in  Ihc  shape 
of  an  egg,  fastened  to  a  handle,  frequently  surmounted  by  a 
grotesque  head  or  by  a  figure  ol  the  sacred  lioness  Sckhet.  The 
frame  is  crossed  by  four  metal  horiionlal  rods  passing  Ihrough 
holes  large  enough  to  allow  them  lo  laltic  when  the  sislrum  is 
■hsken.  the  rods  bcinf  prevented  from  ilipping  out  altoeethet 
by  lilllc  melll  stops  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf;  tomclimes  metal 
rings  arc  threaded  over  the  rods  lo  tneccase  the  jingling.  The 
sistcum  Is  played  also  by  beating  it  with  a  melal  slick.  This 
ancient  instrument  was  eitenslvcly  used  by  the  priests  In  the 
temple  of  hia  to  altracl  the  itlentionof  worshippcis  (0  dlRerent 
parts  of  the  niu3l.  The  Egvpi>>n>  aliribuicd  lo  it,  «  wril  as 
lo  the  tambourine,  the  power  of  disperring  and  lerrilying  evil 
spirits  arid  more  especially  the  Typhon.  Queen  Cleopatra' 
made  use  of  a  large  number  of  tistra  at  ihe  battle  of  Aclium 
(31  B.C.),  and  accordingly  the  instrument  was  satirically  called 
Queen  Cleopatra's  war  trumpet.  (K.S.) 

SISyPHDS.  in  Girelt  mythology,  son  rf  Aeolus  and  Enarelc, 
and  king  of  Ephyra  (Corinth).  He  was  ihe  lather  ol  the  sea-god 
Clatltus  and  (in  post^Homcric  legend)  of  Odysseus.  He  was  said 
to  have  founded  the  Isthmian  games  in  honour  of  Meliccrtos, 
who^  body  he  found  lying  on  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(Apolkxiorus  iii.  4).  He  promoted  navigation  and  commerce, 
btit  was  avaricious  and  deecilf  ul.  From  Homeronwards  Sisyphus 
was  famed  as  the  craftiest  ol  men.  When  Death  came  to  letch 
him,  Sisyi^us  put  him  into  letters,  so  that  no  one  died  till  Ares 
came  and  freed  [>eath,  tnd  delivered  Sisyphus  into  his  custody. 
But  Sisyphus  was  not  yel  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  For  before 
he  died  he  told  his  wife  that  when  he  was  gone  the  was  i»l  to 
oficr  Ihc  usual  sacrifice  lo  the  dead.  So  iB  the  under  world  he 
complained  that  his  wife  was  neglecting  her  duty,  and  he  per- 
su.itled  Hades  to  allow  him  to  go  back  to  the  upper  worid  and 
expostulate  with  her-  But  when  he  got  back  to  Corinth  he 
positively  refused  lo  return,  until  fbrcibly  carried  off  by  Hermes 
(Schol.  on  Rndar,  0(.  i.  07)-  fn  Ihe  under  world  Sisyphus  was 
compelled  to  roll  a  big  stone  up  a  sleep  hill;  but  bcfiKe  it 
reached  the  lop  of  Ihe  hill  the  stone  always  tolled  down,  and 
Sisyphus  had  lo  begin  all  over  again  (Oiyney,  li.  393).  The 
reason  for  this  punishment  !s  nol  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  is 
obscure;  according  lo  some,  he  had  revealed  Ihe  designs  of  Ibe 
gods  to  mottnls,  according  lo  others,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 

place  of  ancient  writers,  and  was  depicted  by  the  painter  Poly- 
gnotus  on  Ihe  walls  of  the  Lcsche  at  Delphi  (Pausanias  ■.  31). 
According  to  the  sobr  theory,  Sisyphus  is  Ihedisk  of  Ihe  sun  that 
rises  every  day  and  then  sinks  below  the  horizon.  Others  see  in 
him  1  pcisoniliration  o[  ibe  waves  rising  lo  a  height  and  then 
suddenly  falling,  or  of  the  treacherous  sea.    It  is  suggested  by 

in  the  puisuit  ol  knowledge.    The  name  Sisyphus  Is  generally 

eipblncd  as  a  reduplicated  form  of  oo»*<  (-"  the  very  wise  "); 

Cruppe,  however,  thinks  it  may  be  connected  with  olmn  <"  a 

'Vlnjil,  Aen.  viiL  tjSj  Lucm  a.  63:  Ortd,  Am.  a.   IJ.  11; 


goat's  skin  "].  tbs  reference  bring  to  a  rain-dtami  in  whidi 

goats' skins  were  used.  S,Reiiuch(Jien(da/cA^0fej^iid.i9O4)finds 
the  origin  of  the  story  in  a  picture,  in  which  Sisyphus  was  repre- 
sented rolling  a  huge  stone  up  Acrocorinlbus.  symbolical  of  the 
labour  and  skill  involved  m  the  building  ol  the  Sisypheura. 
When  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  souls  in  the  uibdcr 
world,  Sisyphus  was  supposed  lobe  rolling  up  the  stone  per- 
petually as  a  puiushment  for  some  offence  committed  00  earth; 

The  nay  in  whieli  Sisyphui  cheated  Dcaih  is  not  unique  In  folk- 
lalcL  Thut  in  a  Venetian  ctoiy  the  ingenious  Beppo  liei  up  Death 
in  a  bag  and  kecp«him  (here  roreiEblecn  monEha:  ilicre  is  general 
rejoicing;  nobody  dies,  and  the  doelors  are  In  hffih  feather.  In  a 
Sicilian  itory  on  innkeeper  eorki  up  Death  in  a  buile;  u  nobody 
dies  (or  years,  and  t  be  Ions  while  beajdiare  a  ti^l  ID  see.  In  another 
Sicilian  story  a  monk  keeps  Death  in  hii  pouch  (or  forty  years 
(T.  F,  Crane,  Ilidia»  PtftJar  Taia.  1B85).  The  Ceiman  parallel  is 
Gambling  Hansel,  who  kept  Death  up  a  liee  for  leven  yean,  during 
which  no  one  died  (Crimm,  llouuttld  Tidti).  The  Notk  oaralld 
is  Ihc  tale  of  Ihe  Maiter  Smith  ^E.  W.  Dasent.  ^oMfor  Tabi  /run 
lit  Nam)-  For  a  Lithuanian  paraliet.  see  A,  Schleicher,  £i1oi.ik*< 
Ud'chrn,  SfriilnMili,  Riliil  und  Urin  (1857):  (or  Sbvonic 
parallels.  F.  S.  Krauu,  ^grn  aiiif  MSrrtan  dcr  Siiilatm.  ii.  Nos. 

('trU'kc  JfyljIufcifiE  (igo6),  ii..  p.  loai,  notei. 

BITAPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  Britidi  India  In  the  Lucknow 
divbion  ol  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  on  the  rivet 
Sarayan,  half-way  between  Lucknow  and  Shahjahanpur,  and  OD 
the  Lucknow-Bareilly  railway,  js  m.  N.W.  from  Lucknow. 
Pop.  (1901)  »J,S!7,  It  is  «  canlonmcnl,  garrisoned  by  a  portion 
of  a  British  regiment. .  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  principally 
ingrain. 

The  Disntct  Of  SttapOr  has  an  area  of  3150  sq.  m.  It 
presents  the  appearance  o(  a  vast  plain,  sloinng  imperceptibly 
from  an  elevation  o(  505  ft.  above  sea-level  in  the  north-west  to 
400  ft,  in  the  south-east.  The  country  is  well-wooded  with 
numerous  groves,  and  well  cullivated,  eicept  in  those  patls 
where  the  soil  Is  barren  and  cut  up  by  ravines.  It  is  inleisected 
by  numerous  streams,  and  contains  many  shallow  ponds  and 
natural  reservoirs,  which  overflow  during  the  rains,  but  become 
dry  in  the  hot  season.    EicepI  In  the  eastern  portion,  which  lies 

' "       ni  and  Chauka  and  the  Cogn 

a  rule  dry,  but  even  this  moist 
Fs  of  land  covered  with  sahne 
efllotcscence  called  nk.  The  principal  rivers  am  the  Gogra, 
ihich  bnavigable  by  boats  of  targe  tonnage  throughout  the  year, 
nd  the  Chauka.  The  climate  is  considered  healthy,  and  Ihv 
antonments  of  Sitnpur  are  famous  lor  the  low  mortality  of  the 
triiish  troops  stationed  there.    The  annual  rainfall  averages 
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id  poppy.  The  distric 
ckiiowR'arqlly  section  of  the  Rohilkhand 
railway.  The  history  of  Silapuc  Is  closely  associat 
of  the  rest  of  Oudh.  The  district  figured  promi 
Mutiny  ol  18:7,  when  the  native  lro<^  quartered  I 
Rients  fired  on  Ihcir  officers,  many  of  whom  wen  k 
also  several  mitilaty  and  civil  ofHccn,  with  theii 


See  Silapur  PiitriU  CatrOar  (Allahabad,  190]). 

GITKA  (iormeriy  New  Archangel),  a  city  and  historically  the 
most  notable  selllement  of  Alaska,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bannol 
Isbnd,  In  Sitka  Sound,  In  hit.  S7°  03'  N.  and  long.  135°  19'  W. 
(from  Greenwich),  and  about  100  m,  SS.Vf,  of  Juneau.  Pop. 
jig^o)  1193  (300  while  and  893  nativn);  {1910)  1039.  It  is 
served  by  steamer  Irom  Seattle.  Washington;  Ihere  Is  cable 
conneiion  with  the  United  States,  and  a  sii-day  mall  service 
from  Pacific  ports,  via  Juneau.  The  eily  Is  prettily  situated  on 
an  Island-studded  and  mountain-locked  haibour,  with  a  back- 
ground of  forest  and  snow-capped  mounltim  conef;  an  eitlnct 
volcano.  Ml  Edgecumbe  (3467  fl.),  on  Kruiol  Island,  is  a  oon- 
bay.    Sitka's  mean  annual  tempera- 


ture is  i"  higher 


n  annual  tenperaiun 


,•  F.;  Ibe 
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metithly  mcani  range  from  ji*  Quiuiy)  lo  j6°  (Aueiiit),  ud 
the  ejiteme  recorded  lemperalure  from  -4°  to  8)°  F.  Two- 
thirds  ol  the  dajn  of  the  year  »tc  cloudy;  on  ibout  loS  dayi  ia 
the  yen  it  raitu  or  snawi;  the  nomul  njnfall  a  ££1  in.,  the 
eiUcine  recorded  ninldJ  (in  1&86)  is  14016  in.  The  cily  in- 
cludes AJi  American  settlement  and  an  adjoining  Indian  viUofe. 
In  addition  to  U.S.  government  buHdinga  (marine  hospital  and 
barrack),   i^riculluraj   eipcriment   station,  wireless  letegmph 

(one  for  nhita  and  one  for  Thlinkets),  the  Sheldon  Jackson 
(elhnologkal)  Museum,  which  is  connected  with  the  Fresbylerun 
Induitiial  Training  School,  a  parochial  school  of  the  Onhodoi 
Crck  (Russian)  Church,  a  Rusuan-Greck  Church,  built  In  1S16, 
and  Sc  Peicr's-by-the-Sea,  a  Prolesiuit  E^Kscopal  mission, 
built  in  iS^^  Sitka  is  the  see  of  ■  Greek  Catholic  and  d[  a 
rrolalant  Episcopil  bi^p.  In  ils  early  history  il  was  the 
Icadiag  trading  post  ol  Alaska.  Alter  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
Ihc  last  d«ade  of  the  ipth  century  it  wbtdly  lost  its  ctnnmercial 
primacy,  but  business  improved  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1005  on  Chicago?  Island,  about  u  m.  distant.  There  is  a  verv 
sligKt  lumber  induslty;  salt 


ir  Fort  Archangel  Gabriel,  about  6  m 


nMay 
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whelmed  by  the  Thii 
Rus»an9  in  September  1804.  Tbe  settlement  was  removed  at 
this  time  by  Aleiander  Baianof  to  the  present  site.  Thereafter 
until  1B6;  il  was  Ihc  chid  port  and  (succeeding  Kodiak)  the  seat 
ol  government  of  Russian  America;  il  is  still  tbe  headquarters 
of  the  Assistant  Onhodoi  Greek  trisbop  of  the  United  Slates. 
Tbe  formal  transfer  of  Alaska  from  Russian  to  Amcrioin  posses- 
sion took  place  at  Sitka  on  the  rSib  ol  October  1867,  During 
the  next  ten  years  Alaska  was  governed  by  the  department  of 
war,  and  Sitlu  was  an  army  post.  It  was  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment of  Alaska  until  rgoS,  when  Juneau  became  the  capital. 

EITTIHaBODRHB,  a.  matkel'ton'n  in  Ihe  Favcraham  parlla- 
netiUiy  division  of  Kent,  England,  oaa  navigable  creek  of  the 
Swale,  ul  m.  E.S.BL.  ol  London  by  the  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  S«43-  It  con- 
liiis  principally  ol  one  long  street  (Ihe  Roman  Watling  Strccl) 
and  Ihe  iiorlhctn  suburb  of  MUloa,  a  lepatalc  urban  diitrict 
(pop.  7086),  celebrated  for  ils  oysters,  the  fishery  ol  which 
used  10  employ  a  luge  number  of  Ihe  inhabilanls.  Biick  and 
cement  making  is  an  important  industry,  and  there  art  com  and 
piper  mills.  The  eipott  trade  in  com  and  import  trade  in  coal 
is  considerable.    St  Michael'^  church,  originally  Early  English^ 

as  Castle  Rough,  in  the  marshes  below  Milton,  was  probably  the 
work  oi  Hasten  the  Dane  in  8«],  and  Baylord  CaKle,  a  mile 
diitast,  occupies  the  site  of  one  said  to  have  been  built  in  opposi- 
tion by  King  Allred.  Tong  Castle  ia  about  3  m.  C  of  Sitiing- 
boume.  It  con^ts  ol  a  high  mound  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Hengest.  Fragments  ol 
masonry  exist  about  (he  mound.  The  story  ol  the  founding  of 
the  castle  resembles  that  connected  with  the  city  of  Carthage. 
Vonigem  is  said  to  have  granted  Hengest  as  much  land  as  an 
ox-bide  could  encompass,  and  the  hide  bemg  cut  into  strips  the 
site  of  Tong  Castle  was  accordingly  moilted  out.  The  same 
Iradition  attaches  to  Tong  Castle  in  Sbtopsbire.  Tradition  also 
asserts,  according  to  the  nth  century  chronicler,  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  that  it  was  in  long  Casllc  that  Vortigcm  met 
Ro*cna,  Hengesl's  daughter,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  her 
as  tu  resign  bis  kingdom  to  her  father.  In  tbe  time  ol  Richard  II. 
Tung  Caille  belonged  to  Edmund  Morlimer.  earl  ol  Kfarch. 

Sittingbourae  [SaiunghnrHa,  SidyHiboumi  Is  mentioned  in 
Saxon  documents  in  989  and  frequently  m  contemporary  records 
of  the  rjth  and  I4lh  centuries.  The  first  charter  was  not  ob- 
tained until  1573,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  Eliaabetb  under 
the  title  of  a  "  guardian  and  free  tenants  "  of  the  town  of  Sitting- 
bourae. A  weekly  market  was  granted,  two  fairs  yearly  at 
Whitsuntide  and  Michaelmas,  and  many  other  privileges.  This 
charter  obtalDcd  until  ia  ij^g  a  aecoud  ou£  Incorpt^atcd  the 


maym  and  Juratt "  and  legmiled  itx 

ibcr  wilh  some  addilionil    privileges, 
lutning  metubcts  to  parliament,  nbicb. 


SITTINQ  BULL  [t.  1837-1890),  a  chief  and  medicine  man  of  ihc 
Dakota  Sioux,  was  bom  on  Willow  Creek  in  nhal  Is  non-  North 
Dakota  about  j8i7,  son  of  a  chief  named  Jiunplng  BuIL  He 
gained  groat  InHucncc  among  the  iccUcss  and  unruly  young 
Indians,  and  dunog  the  Civil  War  led  attacks  on  white  sclLlc- 
mcnis  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Tbough  be  bad  pretenJed  10 
make  peace  in  1866,  from  iS6g  to  i8;6  he  (miueDtly  attacked 
whites  or  Indian)  Irieodly  to  whites.  Hi)  refusal  to  return  to  the 
resecvatioo  in  iSjti,  led  10  the  campaign  in  which  General 
(George  A.  Custer  (f.o.)  and  his  command  were  massacred. 
Fearing  punishment  for  his  participation  Id  the  massacre, 
Silling  Dull  with  a  large  band  moved  over  Into  Canada.  He 
relumed  to  the  United  States  in  18S1,  and  alter  rSSj  made  his 
borne  at  tbe  Standing  Rock  Agency.  Bumoutsof  a  coming  Indian 
Messiah  who  should  sweep  away  ibe  whiles,  and  Indian  dissatis- 

Dakola  in  1889-1890  that  it  was  determined  to  arresl  Sitting 

police  and  soldiers  on  Grand  river  on  the  islhol  December  1S90, 

SIVA,  lo  Hindu  mythology,  a  god  who  lorma  the  supreme 
trinity  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu.  As  Drohma  is  the  creator 
and  Vishnu  the  preserver,  so  Siva  is  the  destroyer.  His  Dairte 
doca  not  occur  in  Ihe  Vedaa,  but  In  later  HinduiMn  he  b  an 
important  divinity.  Though  Siva's  personal  appearance  ts 
fully  described  In  the  Puranas,  it  Is  in  ihc  form  of  Ihe  /iuja 
(phallk  emblem)  thai  be  is  almost  universally  worshipped. 
Death  being  a  Itunsition  lo  a  new  form  of  life,  the  destroyer  is 
really  a  rc-ctcatot,  and  thus  Siva  Is  styled  the  Bright  or  Happy 
One.  Ite  Is  eicluiiveiy  a  posI-Vedic  god,  though  he  has  been 
identified  by  Ihe  Hindus  with  Ihc  Rudra  of  the  Vedas,  and 
numerous  features  of  Siva's  character  and  history  are  develf^icd 
from  those  of  Rudra.  Sec  lurther  Bruiuanisu  and  Hindvisu. 
.  SIVAQAHGA,  a  Iowa  of  British  India,  in  the  Madura  district 
of  Madras,  ?5  m.  E.  of  Madura.  Pop.  (1901}  9097.  tl  contain) 
the  residence  ol  a  wmiiidar,  whose  niale  covers  an  area  of  i6Sa 
sq.  m.  and  pays  a  pcimaneni  land  revenueo[j(9o/>oa.  The 
succession  has  been  ihe  suhj'ccl  ol  prohingcd  litigation. 

SIVAJr(ifi37-i6So),  founder  of  Ihe  Mahratta  power  in  Iikdta, 
was  bom  In  hlay  ilii;  He  was  the  son  ol  Shahji  Bbontia,  > 
Mahratia  soldier  of  fortune  who  held  tjagir  under  tbe  Bijapur 
govcmmenl.  From  an  early  age  he  excelled  In  borsenianship 
and  the  use  ol  weapons,  and  rcsatded  himself  as  sF^nted  to 
free  the  Hindus  from  tbe  Mahommedan  yoke.  With  ibis  abject 
he  foTmcdanationa]  party  among  lb«HitiduEof  Ihe  Deccan,  and 
opposed  In  turn  the  vassal  power  of  Bijapur  and  the  imperial 
armies  of  the  Mogul  of  Delhi.  By  dint  of  playing  oft  his  enemies 
against  each  other  and  by  means  ol  treachery,  assassination  and 
hard  fighting,  Sivaji  won  for  the  Mabraltas  practical  supremacy 
in  western  India.  In  1659  be  lured  Afiul  Khan,  the  Bijapur 
general,  inio  a  personal  conference,  and  killed  him  with  his  own 
hand,  while  his  men  attacked  and  routed  the  Bijapur  army. 
In  r666  he  visited  Ibe  Mogul  cmpctor,  Aurangieb,  at  Delhi, 
but  on  his  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  not  being  treated  with 
sufficient  dignity,  he  was  placed  under  arresL  Having  eflecled 
his  escape  in  a  sweetmeat  basket,  be  raised  the  tiandard  of 
revolt,  assumed  Iho  lille  of  raja,  and  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money  in  his  own  nam^  But  whilst  at  Ihe  hci^t  of  hia  power 
he  died  on  the  jth  of  April  16S0  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
Sivaji  was  an  eitraordinary  man,  showing  a  genhis  both  for  war 
and  for  peaceful  administration;  but  he  alway)  prclerrcd 
Id  attain  bis  end)  by  fraud  lalhec  than  by  force.  He  is  the 
national  hero  of  tbe  Mabraltas,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  almost  a) 
a  deity. 

See  Grant   Dirll,   Ifiilon  if  lit   Mahmiai   (■art):KriihnaIi 
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id  has  sevtraj  hot  and  cold  mineral 
•pringi,  and  laige  (omis  ol  fir,  pine,  b«ch  and  oak.  Tfaedimale 
IS  good,  Ihc  average  elcvalion  of  ihc  piovince  being  over  jsoo  It., 
and  the  (oil  lenile.  Wlieat  and  barley  are  largely  grown  on  the 
plateau,  and  in  (he  lower  diittjcu  there  are  extensive  fruit 
orchanb  and  vineyards.  The  pott  of  the  vitayct  is  Samsun 
(g.t),  whence  a  cAauiife  runs  Ihrnigh  Amaiia,  Tokat,  nnd 
Sivas  I0  Khiipul;  but  Sivas  is  also  connected  by  road  with  the 
minor  Bbch  Sea  ports,  Unieh,  Ordu  and  Kerasund.    Tlie  rates 

railway  point. 

SivAS  (anc.  Jfcfofv^ii-Se&u/nd),  gllilude  4410  ft..  Is  aba 
the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  vilayet  {and  of  asanjakolihe 
same  namcl.  It  is  ^lualed  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kiiil 
Irmak,  on  one  of  its  right  bank  tributaries,  the  Murdan  Su. 
Pop.  over  43/>oo,  fully  two-lbitds  Mussulman.  The  climate  is 
healthy  but  severe  in  winter.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  and  woollen 
socks  are  manufactured.  The  nedmai  (colleges),  built  in  the 
t}ih  century  by  the  Seljuk  sultans  of  Rum,  are  amongst  the 
Gncit  remainsoE  Moslem  art  in  Asia  Minor,  In  oneof  them  is  the 
lomboi  its  founder.  Ill  ud-din  V-ai  KausI.(ttio-i3ig).  Near 
ibe  town  is  the  Armenian  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  which 
arc  kept  the  throne  of  Senekherim  and  other  relics.  Then  an 
several  Armenian  churches  of  interest,  a  Bourishing  American 
minion  with  church  and  schools,  and  a  Jesuit  mission.  Under 
Diocletian  Sebisteia  became  the  capital  of  Armcnhi  Minor,  and 
In  the  7th  century  that  of  the  Scbasleia  Theme.  Justinian 
rcbuDt  the  wilts  and,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  It  was 
second  only  to  Caesarea  in  liie  and  irealih.  In  loii  Senekherim, 
king  of  the  Armenian  province  of  Vaspurogan  (Van),  ceded  liii 
dominions  to  Basil  II,,  and  became  the  Byzantine  viceroy  of 
Scbastcia  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  poution  was  held 
by  his  successors  until  the  town  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turko- 
mans after  the  defeat  of  Romanus  II.  by  the  Seljuks  (loji). 
After  having  been  ruled  for  nearly  a  century  by  the  Danishmand 
amirs,  it  was  taken  (1171)  by  Ihc  Seljuk  sulion  of  Rum,  and 
in  1114  was  rebuilt  by  Sulian  Ala-cd-din  Kaikobad  I.  In  1400, 
when  captured  by  Timur,  the  city  is  said  10  have  had  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  to  have  been  timoui  for  Its  woollen  stuffs. 
On  this  occasion  the  bravest  defenders  i^vre  massacred,  and  4000 
Armenians  were  buried  dive.  Mahommed  the  "  Conqueror  " 
restored  the  citadel,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  an  import- 
ant Ottoman  provincial  capital.  Early  in  the  igth  century, 
like  all  other  Olloman  towns,  it  was  teiiorizcd  by  janisian'cs, 
with  whom  Mahnud  II.  commissioned  the  great  Dere  Bey  ol 
Vuzgat,  Cbapan  Oglu,  to  deal  in  iSiS.  The  news  of  his  drastic 
success  provoked  a  dangerous  riot  in  Slambul,  which  postponed 
by  some  years  the  final  tragedy  of  the  janissatin.  From  iSSo 
to  tSJi  Sivas  was  the  Tc«4cncc  of  the  British  military  consul- 
general  tor  Asia  Minor;  but  it  has  now  only  an  American  vice- 
consuiale.  Mcchithar,  the  foundct  of  the  Mechiiharists  (f.i.) 
and  of  the  lamous  monastery  at  Venice,  was  bom  ( i6;6)  at  Sivas. 
{C.  W,  W..  D.  G,  H.) 

SIVORI.  ERHESTO  CAHILLO  (iSij-iSim},  Italian  violinist, 
was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  15th  of  October  t8i5,and  was  taught 
by  Reslano,  Paganini,  Cosla  and  Dellcpianc.  His  talent  was 
eii  raordinarily  precocious.  From  181;  Sivori  began  the  career 
ol  a  travelling  virtuoso,  which  lasted  almost  without  Interruption 
unin  1M4.  He  played  Menijelssohn's  concerto  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  in  1S46,  and  was  in  England  again  in  the  seasons  of 
i8si  and  1864.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Paris,  and  died  at 
Genoa  on  the  iSlh  of  February  1894. 

SIVHI-HISSAR,  ■'  Pointed-Castle,"  a  town  of  Asia  ^^ino^,  in 
the  Angora  vilayet,  tilualcd  im,  N.  of  Ihc  site  of  Pessinus,  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  double-peaked  ridge  of  rock,  which  bears  the 
ruinsofa  Byzantine  castle.  Itisa  load  and  commercial  centre, 
.    The  population  includes  a 
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ii  Palis,  refounded  and  re 


rd  Justinianopolis  by  the 


emperor  Justinian,   II 

Byzantine  military  roai 

city  of  Galalia  Saluliris  about  4.0.  ;ao,  succeeding  to  the 

heritage  of  Pessinus,  whose  metrDpolitan  transferred  his  seal  to 

the  new  capita],  and  held  the  title  ol  "  ucbbiitaop  of  Pessinus 

or  of  JuMlnianopolis." 

BtWA,  an  oa^s  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  politically  part  of  Egypt. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  oasis  of  Ammon  or  Jupiter  Ammon; 
its  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Sfkkcl-om,  "  Pilm-land."  The 
oasis  lies  about  350  m.  W.S.W,  of  Cairo,  ill  chief  town,  also 
called  Siwa,  being  situated  In  19°  11' N.,  25*jo'E.  The  o>«s 
is  some  6  m.  long  by  4  to  5  wide.  Ten  miles  nonb-east  is  the 
small  oasis  ol  Zetun,  and  westward  of  Siwa  eitends  for  tome 
50  m.  a  chain  of  litlle  oases.  The  population  of  Siwaproper 
(t907  census)  was  3884.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Libyan  (Berber) 
stock  and  have  a  bnguage  of  their  own,  but  also  speak  AialHC. 
The  oasis  Is  eitremeiy  fertile  and  contains  many  thousands  of 
date  palms.  The  town  of  Siwa  Is  built  on  two  rocks  and  resembles 
a  fortress.  Tbe  houses  are  frequently  built  on  aicbes  tpsanint 
the  streets,  which  are  narrow  and  irregular. 

The  oa^s  b  famous  as  containing  the  oracle  temple  al  Ammon. 
which  was  already  lamous  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  was 
consulted  by  Aleiander  the  Great.  The  remains  ol  the  temple 
ate  in  the  walled  village  of  Aghormi,  i  m.  E.  of  the  town  of  Siwa. 
It  it  a  small  building,  with  inscriptions  dating  from  the  4th 
century  B.C.  The  oracle  fell  into  disrepute  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  was  reported  dumb  by  Pausanias, 
c.  *.t>.  jSo.  Siwa  was  afterwards  used  as  a  pbce  of  banishment 
(or  criminals  and  political  oficnders.  Alter  the  Mahommcdar 
conquest  of  Egypt  Siwa  became  independent  and  so  remained 
until  conquered  by  MchemcL  All  In  iSso.  It  Is  now  go^'erned 
by  ill  own  sheikhs  under  the  supervision  of  an  Egyptian  njamur 
responsible  to  the  mudir  ol  Behcra. 

Siwa  contains  many  relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  luins  ol 
tbe  temple  of  Ammon.  Near  that  lemplc  arc  the  scanty  remains 
of  another  temple  of  the  same  century,  Umm  Beda,  with  reliefs 
depicting  Ihe  prince  of  the  oasis  making  oUciings  to  Ammon, 
"lord  of  oracles."  At  JebclMuti.i  m.N.E.  of  Siwa, are  tombs 
of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  datei  to  m.  E,  of  Aghormi  Is  a  well- 
preserved  chapel,  with  Roman  graves;  at  Kasr  Riuni  b  a  Doric 
lemplc  of  tbe  Roman  period. 

The  oasis  lies  dose  to  the  Tiipolilan  frontier  and  is  largely 
dominated  by  the  sect  ol  the  Senussi  (f.i.),  whose  headquarters 
were  formerly  at  Jarabub,  Sa  m.  to  the  norlh-wcsl.  Tbe  Senussi 
successfully  prevented  various  enploreis  penetrating  westward 
beyond  Siwa.  The  Tirsl  European  to  reach  Siwa  since  Roman 
lime  was  %V.  G.  Browne,  wbo  visited  the  oasis  in  1791.  He  was 
followed  in  i;«8  by  F.  Kornemann.  Doth  these  travellers 
started  from  Cairo;  in  1810  General  H,  Minuloli  gained  the 
oasis  from  Ihe  CuU  ol  Solum.    In  iSAq  Gerhard  Rohlfs  reached 

by  Professor  G,  Stcindorff.  After  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
Ibe  British  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
goverrunent  in  Siwa,  when  order  proved  didkuU  to  maintain. 
Then  wen  serious  disturbances  in  1901),  and  as  a  result  in  1910 
a  telegrapb  line  was  built  across  the  desert  from  Alexandria  to 


See  G.  Strindorff,  Dank  dU  Liiyi 
feld  and  Lwprig,  n)o)):  A.  Silva 
(London  n,d.,  1898);  Unrray'i  /, 
London,  1907):  T.  B.  Hohicr,  Rep 
1900);  also  ihc  works  ol  the  earlier  Iravci^ro  nm 

SIWAUK  HILLS,  a  name  given  to  Ihc  loot, 
layas  In  Dchra  Dun  district  of  the  United  T 
and  In  Nahan  stale  and  Hoshiarpur  disiri 
Therangerunsparallel  with  the  llimalayansys 
on  Ihe  Ganges  lo  the  banks  of  Ihe  Beas,  with 
and  an  average  widlb  of  10  m.  The  elcvatioi 
Geologically  speaking  Ihe  Siwa 
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mountiitu  is  known  u  the  Dcbn>  Dun  (or  Dchn  valley)  and 
conloins  a  considerable  Eurasian  colony  and  some  Biitish  lea- 
pbnlcn.  Tlir  principal  pass  it  that  ei  Mohan  by  which  \be  main 
[uid  from  Saharanpur  lo  Dcbta  and  Munoorie  Inverses  Ihe 
range.  I'hc  Siwalili  lormalion  (dislinguiihed  lor  ils  cilraordinacy 
wealth  of  palacontological  remaini)  i*  found  on  [he  Norlh-Wcst 
Froniier  occupying  much  the  sanie  poslLion  rclalivcly  10  the 
-  '■  ■■  doc*  to  the  HimaJayns,  i.e.  U  faceslhephina 


wall  of  Ih 


SIWARD  (d.  lojs),  earlaf  Nonhurnbtia.waiaDanebybirth 
■nd  probably  came  to  England  with  Canute  He  became  eoil 
ol  Dcira  after  the  death  of  Eadwulf  Culcl,  carl  of  Nonhumbria, 
(,bout  lojfi,  and  earl  o[  all  Nonhumbria  atlcr  murdering  Eadwulf, 
carl  oC  Bernicia,  Id  1041.  He  supported  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  hia  quarrel  with  Earl  Codwine  In  1051,  and  wai  appoinicd 
tail  ol  Ituntingdon  soon  slici  this  date.  In  1054  Siwatd  invaded 
Scotland  in  the  iniemt)  of  bli  kininan  Malcolm  Canmote,  nnd 
he  completely  routed  King  Uacbcth  in  a  battle  in  which  hii  son 
Osbcom  was  lulled.  Earlyin  lojsibceaildiedat  Yolk.  Shabe- 
ipcare  inltoducci  Siward  and  hii  ion,  whom  be  calls  young 
Swatdp  into  the  Iragedy  o[  MadnUi,  and  rcpresenta  the  old  man 
as  saying  when  he  beard  that  hii  son's  wounds  were  In  fionl, 
"  Had  1  IS  many  sons  u  I  have  hairs,  1  would  not  wish  (hem 
lo  a  Eairec  death."  Siward,aman  of  unusual  slrcngih  and  size, 
is  said  to  have  risen  [rom  his  bed  at  the  approach  oi  death,  and 
to  have  died  drcsced  in  aU  his  armout.  lie  built  a  minsicr  near 
which  he  dedicated  lo  St  Ofal,  and.  where  be  was  buried; 


Vallheol 


Sec  E.  A.  Freeman.  Tit  NoimaH  Cmpuil.  vols.  iL  and  ill  {1870- 
iB;6):  and  W.  F.  Sliene.  Cillic  Scallaai  (iS76-ia8o). 

SIXTUS,  the  name  of  five  popes. 

Sijcitis  L  (Xyslus)  was  the  siitb  bishop  ol  Rome  (e.  1  [6-115) 
and  look  [he  name  on  that  account.  SixtuS  II.,  successor  of 
Sicphanus  1.  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  9J7,  suffeicd  mar[yrdoin 
under  Valerian  on  the  Bib  o(  August  15S.  He  restored  the 
relations  with  the  African  and  Eastern  Churches  which  had 
been  broken  off  by  his  predecessor  on  the  question  a(  heretical 


from  (he  jist  of  July 


.   .  onysiuss 

SiXT[is  III.    was  bishop  oi  Rome 
431  (o  the  ig[h  ol  August  440.    Del 
pontificate  be  had  been  suspected  of  favouring  the  Fela^ans, 
but  when  he  became   pope   he   disappwutcd   their  expecla- 

munion  with  the  Giurcb.  During  bis  pon[ilicale  Ihc  dispuie 
was  settled  between  Cyril  of  Alciandria  and  John  of  Aniioeh, 
who  had  been  at  variance  since  the  council  of  Ephesus.  but  he 
himsdl  had  some  difficulties  with  froclus  ol  Constantinople 
•rilh  regard  to  the  licariaic  of  Thessatonica.  (L.  D.*) 

Sixius  IV.  (Francesco  dclla  Rovore),  pope  from  [he  91b 
of  August  1471  10  (he  ii(h  ol  August  14(14,  was  bom  of  it 
poor  family  near  Savona  in  1414.  He  entered  ibe  Franciscan 
order  at  an  early  ogc  and  sludicd  philosophy  and  Ibeology 
at  the  universities  of  Tad ua  and  Bologna.  He  speedily  ac<iuircd 
■  '      't  filling 
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1  of  his  order 
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Vincoli  by  Paul  II.,  whom  he  succeeded 
have  mainlaincd  that  this  sudden  elevai 
member  of  the  Sacred  College  was  due  to 
whilst  (he  apologists  of  Sii<[us  affirm  il  was  due  lo  the  friend 
thfp  of  (he  powerful  and  upright  Cardinal  Dcssarion.  and  ciplaii 
thai  the  pope,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  mendieani  order 
was  inciperienced  and  did  nol  appreciale  Ihe  liberality  ol  hi 
donations  atlcchis  election.    There  is  no  doubl  [hat  iheeipendi 
lures  ol  his  pon[ilica1e  were  prodigal.     Siilus  sen[  Cardinal 
Caraffa  with  a  fleet  against  the  Turks,  but  the  npedilioi 
unsuccessful.    He  continued  to  condemn  the  rragmaticSan 
in  France,  and  dSnounccd  especially  the  ordinance  ol 
XI,  which  required  (8lh  of  January  ujj)  the  royal  plot- 
(he  publication  ol  all  papal  decrees.     He  likewise  eoni 
his  pttdecessor'i  negotiations  with  ihe  Tsar  Ivan  III.  It 


reunion  ol  the  Russian  Chuich  with  ihe  Roman  see  amd  for 
suHAtt  against  the  Turks,  but  without  result.  He  was  visited 
in  1474  hy  King  Christian  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  in  the 
following  year  (nth  of  June)  he  established  the  university  ol 
Ci^nbagen.  Siitus  soon  abandoned  bis  universal  pohcy  in 
order  to  concentrate  attention  on  Ilitian  politics,  and  the 
able  energy  which  he  had  shown  at  first  was  clouded  by  the 
rs  which  he  now  heaped  upon  unworthy  n'    ' 


thePaiii,  platted  (1478}  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Riaiio,  against 
Loieiuo  de'  hledid.  He  entered  into  a  fruitless  and  inglorious 
war  with  Florence,  which  kept  Italy  for  two  years  (1478-80)  in 
confusion.  He  next  incited  the  Venetians  lo  attack  Fertara,  and 
then,  ntiec  having  been  delivered  by  their  general,  Kobcno 
Malalcsta,  from  a  Neapolitan  invasion,  he  turned  upon  thcra 
and  eventually  assailed  them  For  refusing  10  desist  Irom  the 
hostilities  which  he  had  himself  Instigated,  lie  relied  on  (he 
of  Lodovica  Sforca,  who  speedily  forsook  him; 


.[  having  p< 
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of  Italy  Is  said  10  have  hastened  his  death.  Ecvctol 
his  pontificate  are  noteworthy:  he  granted  many 
0  Ihe  mendicant  orders,  especially  10  the  Franciscans; 


n  the  S| 


nish  laq 


he  look  measures  against  Ihc  Waldcnscs;  hi 
Ihe  olGce  ol  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  the  Sth  ol  Dcnmbei; 
in  i4;S  he  formally  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance; and  he  canonized  St  Bonaventura  (i4ih  of  April  14E1). 
The  most  praiseworthy  side  of  his  pontificate  was  his  muniGcence 

letters  and  art.  He  established  and  richly  endowed  the  first 
foundling  hospital,  built  and  ii-palrcil  numtcovs  churches, 
constructed  the  Sisllne  Chapel  and  the  Sittinc  Bridge,  improved 
church  music  and  instituted  the  famous  Sistinc  choir,  conimis- 
ioncd  paintings  on  the  largest  scale,  pensioned  men  of  Ic.-uning, 


if  the  Vatic 


nd  simony  flourished.  Though  himself  pious,  of  b 
lorality,  hospitable  lo  a  fault,  and  so  exempt  Irom 
lys  bis  secretary  Conii,  that  he  could  not  endure  I 


utiet  ft 


tcepl  u' 


latural 


Innocent  VIII. 

SccL.I\utac./ri 
(London.  tSgn)^  L..    _.   „    .  .    . 
(Losdon.  Iwi):  F.  GrcKoiwhB,  Rom. 
iiant.  by  tin  C  W.  Ilamillon  (Lond 


strong  a] 
great  vices  were  nepotism,  amuil 
"■         ■'      '  August  14I 

(London,  1 000-1901);  '— *- 
».»..«(  IK  llaHn  (4ih  td.. 
ftalyjE.  Franl(,,T' 

Bo):  I.  SchlrrM,  ■' _. 

in  S.  Ehvt.  h'cslKkiill  at  iffknioljilincni 

,-  _i«i>  (Frviljuig.  ift,;);  JIui  de«  AimirK. 

IciiiUrn  irr  Popilt  Eubm  IV.,  Fiui  II..  Pud  U.  n.  Siilas  tV., 
il.  by  K.  Ilayn  tCologm...  1896).  (C,  H.  lU.) 

SiXTUX  V.  (Felice  Feretti),  pope  Irom  isSs  lo  I5i>0,  was  bom 
"  '     '  i]lh  of  December  I 


bfftlnC 

Flortm  (RrgoniJ 


d  was  succeeded    by 
tianilwF.I.Anlrobm 

jbl^nik' 

«l.,  Ijoil;  J.  A. 


ired  in  < 


';  but  the  St 
I  appean 


y  ol  his  havir 


At  an  early  age  be  entered  a  Franciscan 

About  ijji  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Carpi,  pro- 
tector of  his  order,  Chislieri  (later  rius  V.)  and  Caraffa  (later 
Faul  IV.),  and  Irom  (hat  lime  his  advancement  was  assured. 

lo  leave  (15*0).  After  a  brief  term  as  procuratorol  his  order,  he 
was  attached  lo  the  Spanish  legation  headed  by  Buoncampagno 
(later  Gregory  XIII )  15&S.  The  violent  dislike  he  conceived 
for  BuoncamlNlgno  eiened  a  marked  inlluenie  upon  his  subse- 
quent action*.    He  hurried  back  to  Rome  upon  (he  ucessioD  ol 


SIZAR— SKAGWAY 


t6s 


lived  in 


fupied  wjEh  the  t 


y  xiri, } 


,    acotliielni  _ 

of  AmbiDse:  not  ncgiectlnE,  boncvcr,  lo  [oUdw  tlie  cDunc  of 
»ffsira.  bill  QtrfuUy  UNroiding  iveiy  ocasion  at  offence.  Thb 
discruttncm  contributed  not  ■  Utile  to  his  <Ieciion  to  tbe  pipccy 
on  the  I4lb  o[  Apiil  ijSs;  but  the  itory  of  his  having  feigned 
decrcpiluds  in  Ihe  Conclave,  in  oidei  to  win  votes,  ii  a  pure 
invention.  On«  of  the  things  that  commended  his  candidacy 
to  ctiuJo  .cardinils  wai  bii  physical  vigour,  which  seemed  to 
promise  ■  long  pontificate. 

The  lernble  condition  in  which  Gregory  XIII.  had  left  Ihe 
ecclesiastic^  states  called  for  prompt  and  stern  measures. 
Against  the  prevailing  laiclessness  Siatus  proceeded  with  an 
almost  ferocious  scVerily,  which  only  eilrenii  necessity  could 
justify.  Thousands  of  brigands  were  brought  lo  juslice:  within 
a  short  lime  the  country  was  again  quiet  and  safe.  Simus  neat 
set  to  work  10  repair  the  finances.  By  the  sale  of  offices,  Ihe 
csiablishmcnt  of  new  "Monti"  and  by  levying  now  taies.  he 
accuinulited  a  vast  surplus,  which  he  stored  up  against  certain 
L  cnisade  or  the  defence  of  ihe 


bywl 


in  could  not  fail  to 


a  financially  ui 


id  the  withdrawal  of  so  much 


his  plans;  ant!  what  he  achieved  in  his  short  pontificate  is 
almost  incredible;  the  compleiioo  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's; 
(be  loggia  of  Siitus  in  the  Lateran;  the  chipd  of  Ihe  Praetcpe 
In  Sta  Maria  Maggioce;  additions  or  repairs  to  the  Qutrinal, 
Ijterao  and  Vatican  palaces;  ihe  erection  of  four  obelislLS, 
including  that  in  the  piazza  of  Si  Peter's;  the  opening  of  sii 

Fetice" );  besides  numerous  toads  and  bridges,  an  attempt  lo 
drain  Ihe  Ponline  marshes,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
attd  raaaufacturc.  But  Eiitushad  no  appreciation  of  antiquity: 
the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonuius  were  made  lo  serve  as 
pedestals  for  Ihe  slalues  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul;  Ihe  Minerva 
of  the  Capitol  was  convened  into  "  Cbiislian  Rome";  Ihe 
1  of  Severus  was  demolished  for  iis  Luilding  miicrials. 


d  doubled  ihe 


He  limited  the  Colltgeof  Cardinals  to  seventy;  i 
number  of  the  congregations,  and  enlarged  ineir  lunciions, 
aligning  to  them  the  principal  rAle  in  the  transaction  of  business 
dsSS).  Tbe JesuitsSiitus regarded withdisfavourandsu^icion. 
lie  meditated  radical  changes  in  ibcir  constitution,  but  death 
prevented  the  cieculion  of  his  purpose.  In  ijSp  wai  begun  a 
revision  of  Ihe  Vulgate,  the  so-called  Eiilie  Sitliia. 

In  his  larger  political  relations    Stilus,    strangely    enough, 
■  med   himselt    visionary   and         "    •  "  ■     ■ 


,  iuch  ai 


inihilatioi 


conqutfl  of  Egypt,  Ihe  transporting  of  Ihe  Holy  Sepulchre  lo 
Italy,  the  accession  of  his  nephew  lo  ihe  throneof  France,  The 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  was  embarrassing:  he  could 
not  countenance  the  designs  of  heretical  princes,  and  yet  he 
distrusted  Philip  II,  and  viewed  with  apprehension  any  eitension 
of  bis  power.  So,  while  he  eacommunicaied  Henry  of  Navane, 
and  contrfbuted  to  the  League  and  ihe  Armada,  he  chafed  under 
his  farced  alliance  wllh  Philip,  and  looked  atnut  lor  escape. 
The  victories  of  Henry  and  the  prospect  of  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism  raised  Sixlus's  hopes,  and  in  corresponding  degree 
determined  Philip  to  linhicn  his  grip  upon  his  wavering  ally. 
The  pope's  negolialions  with  Henry's  representative  evoked  a 

ferformance  of  promises.  Siiliis  took  refuge  in  evaBOn,  and 
temporized  until  death  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  coming 
loadecision  (ijth of  August  1590). 

Siitus  died  eiecrated  by  his  own  subjects;  but  posterity  hu 
recogniied  in  him  one  of  the  greatest  popes.  He  was  impulsive, 
obstinate,  severe,  autocratic;  but  his  mind  was  open  lo  brge 
ideas,  and  fie  ihrpw  himself  into  his  undertak'mgs  with  an  energy 


.  rontemporary  of  the  pi 
jnlruitwonhy,  wanting  e 


Platina.  Di  til 


IOC's  blind 


ad  ijecl;  Cetan'i  Vila  Ji  Siilt  V  {Naples, 

i»  ol  TempcuL    Of  recent  works  ihe  ben  aie 

111  at  (Pans,  iBjo,  tranilaled  into  Eniliih  by 

H.  .  London,  1873);  and  Capranica,  Papt  Siiii. 

'"  an.  iMi).    SeeafKLoreniE.  ,^ulM  kfi.,  Mw 

Z'  DuRWKiil.  llisl.  it  Siilr-Quixl  (Paris.  i«6q. 

3n  iixu-Qwiml  tl  tlmri  IV  (Paris.  1S61.  strontly 

Ul  re's  maitefly  porxrayal,  Popes  (Eng.  trans., 

Al  .  305  a?.;  and  V.  Rcumonl.  Chi*,  dn  Stall 

Rffm.  \u-  a.  S7S  «q..  733  aq.  Evlcnded  bibiioEranhies  may  be 
found  in  Henog-Hauck,  KWncyUofNUiV.  1.0.  '-%^iu<  V,":  and 
Cambnitf  Itai.  Hill.  iii.  83J  iq.  (T,  F.  C) 

SIZAR,  one  of  a  class  of  students  at  a  college  of  Cambridge 
Utiiveisiiy  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who,  being  persons  of 
limited  means,  ate  received  for  lower  fees,  and  obtain  free 
commons,  lodgings  or  other  assistance  towards  their  education 
during  their  terms  of  residence.  Al  Oafotd  there  was  (ormeriy 
a  similsr  class,  known,  as  "Baitelers"  or  "  Batlers,"  who 
originally  waited  on  the  Fellow  of  Ihe  College  who  had  nominated 


nbtidgo.    Ihe 
B"],lhatisthespedecd 


lectedwi 


^dforc 


ledatafiaed  pt  , 

of  the  college;  the  Hzar  was  so  styled  either  because  as  one  of 
hb  former  duties  he  had  to  fetch  tbe  "liies"  for  olltcrs,  or 
because  he  obiiined  his  own  free.  The  menial  duties  of "  siian  " 
at  Cambridge  have  long  become  obsolete. 

SIZE,  a  general  term  for  bulk  or  quantity;  also  an  ag^ulinant 
consisting  of  undried  glue.  The  two  words.  Ihough  ihey  are 
so  widely  separate  in  meaning,  are  by  etymology  the  same. 
"  Size "  (Lat,  Bsiidttt,  to  ait  down  lo)  is  a  sbonened  form  of 
"as^ze,"  through  the  French  and  luHan  respectively.  The 
O,  Fr.  ariti,  siiue,  and  Eng.  "  assize,"  mcajit  a  silling  of  a 
deliberative  or  other  body;  hence  decree,  ordinance  of  such  a 
body,  EpedScally  of  such  as  regulated  w 


lot  m 


e.  quanlil. 


I  of  Iia).  liid.  a  shortened  fori 


fixed,  and  so  m 


«JH0  (Ut.  OJlirf. 

"  that  which  painters  use  to  make  Ihe  colours  til  well  or  suitably." 

SRAOEBItACK,  the  arm  of  the  North  Sea  which  gives  acceii 
10  tbe  Caltegal  and  Bo  lo  ihe  Baltic.  Il  is  about  140  m.  long 
and  Ts  broad.  On  the  Danbh  shore,  which  islow  and  besel  with 
sand-banks,  ihe  strait  is  shallow.  Towards  ihe  sleep  Norwegian 
coast  lis  deepest  part  is  found,  44J  fathoms. 

For  the  currents,  temperature  and  salinity  of  (he  water,  ftc.,  see 

IKAOVAT  [a  native  name  said  to  mean  "  home  of  the  north 
wind  "),a  dly  in  S.E.  Alaska,  in  lat.  S9°  iS'  N,  and  long.  13;*  ao* 
W.,  at  Ihe  moulh  of  the  river  Skagway,  on  an  indentation  of 
Taiya  Inlei,  a  branch  of  Chilkooi  Inlet,  leading  out  of  Lynn 
Canal,  Pop.  (igio)  871.  It  is  Ihe  sesward  lerminus  of  ibo 
Yukon  ft  While  Pass  railway,  by  which  goods  and  passengers 
reach  the  Klondike;  and  is  connected  with  Dawson  by  Iclegraph 
and  with  Seattle  by  cable,  and  with  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and 
other  Pacific  pons  by  iteamen.  The  climate  u  comparatively 
dry  (annual  precipitation  about  ir;;  In.);  between  1898  and 
it)oi  the  minimum  recorded  temperalurs  was  10*  (March), 
Ihe  maaimum  tfi'  (July),  and  the  greatest  monthly  range  jj' 
(March).  Though  settled  somewhat  earlier.  .Skagway  first 
became  important  during  the  tush  in  1S96  for  the  Klondike 
gold-fields,  for  which  il  is  the  most  convenient  entrance  by  the 
iraa  over  White  Pass,  the  lower  of  the  iwo  passea  to  Hit 
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hudwiten  ol  the  Yukon.    A  poit4fGcc  ' 
November  181)7. 
SKAROA,  PIOTR  (iSji-1611),  Palish 


SKARGA— SKATING 


noble   Pll» 


.  fainily,  but  bi$  pKudonym  of  Starga 
mmpUinl"  or  "  attusilion"  )  speedily 
le.  Educited  u  Crojec  and  Cratow,  he 
he  family  of  Andrew  TenFiynskl,  uslellan 


Urabei 


His 


ler  iTHong  the  people,  in  order  tbe 
belter  to  combat  the  joeiil  and  political  evils  o(  the  day.  By 
way  ol  prepsia'ion  he  studied  theology  in  Italy  from  ij6S  10 
1570,  and  finilly  entered  Iho  Society  ol  Jesus.  On  his  lelum  he 
preadied  succtuively  at  Pultusk^  Jatosliw  and  Pkicli  undei  Ihe 
poweiful  protection  ol  Queen  Anne  Jagielonilia.  During  a  sub. 
lequeoc  nussion  10  Lithuania  he  convened  numerouA  noble 
families,  locludiog  Ihe  Raduwilia,  and  held  for  some  yean  the 
reclonhip  of  Ibe  Jesuit  Academy  at  Wiina,  wbere  be  composed 
bis  LiKi  of  lit  SalrUi.  In  1534  be  was  tianslerred  to  Ibe  new 
Jesuit  College  at  Cracow.  He  was  protected  by  lbs  valiant 
Stephen  E&lboiy,  and  Ihe  Qrsl  act  of  the  pious  Sigismund  III., 
on  ascending  Ihe  Polish  throne,  was  to  make  Skarga  hii  court 
pteachei,  an  office  he  held  tor  Iwenty-four  years  (1588-1611). 
With  perfect  feailcssnesi  and  pieicing  eloquence,  he  rebuited 
the  iIoLb,  Ibe  avarice,  and  Ibe  lawlessness  of  the  diets  which 
were  doing  their  best  to  make  goveimmnt  in  Poland  impossible. 
Sometimes,  as  for  instance  during  Ibe  insurrection  of  Zebray- 
dowski,  Skarga  inteivened  personally  in  politics,  and  on  Ibe  side 
of  Older  and  decency,  for  his  loyally  to  Ihe  crown  was  as  un- 
questionable as  bis  devotion  to  the  Chuicb.  Wearied  out  at 
last,  he  begged  to  be  relieved  of  hii  office  of  preacher,  quilted 
the  court,  and  resided  lor  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  al 
Cracow,  wbere  be  died  on  tbe  i;tb  of  September  1611. 
Tbe  mou  important  of  fail  works  are:  Laxi  if  llu  Sainls  (WDna, 

IST*  '7ih  edition.  iSBa);  ..' ~  =—•'—•  —- '   '"-'■'  " — 

(m  ed.,  Cracow,  1595.  Latlr 
irfim  lit  DitI  (IBA  and  be« 


41  Suniays  and  SaiM. 


See  itydor  Dileduuycki,  FtUr  2*ar(ii  ami  kii  J 
(Cracow,  iBso-iSji).  ( 

SKAT,  a  game  of  cards,  much  played  in  centtal  an 
Germany.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invt 
iSij  by  an  advocate  of  ihe  name  of  Htmpel  in  Saie 
There  is,  however,  some  reason  for  believing  Ihat  the 
much  earlier  origin  and  was  pbyed  by  the  Slav  inh 
Saat-Altcnburg  long  before  that  dale.  In  the  borne  0 
ol  iktl  (Saiany  and  Thuringia)  the  old  German  s 
cards  are  usually  employed,  while  in  north  and  soutl 
French  canfs  are  ordinarily  used.  The  (lerman  cards 
two  in  number  and  ol  four  siiu.—SiitUen  (bells),  the 
of  diamonds;  Rilh  (red),  hearts;  Cnin  (green),  q 
fiiJwf  (acorn),  clubs.   Tbe  eight  cards  of  each  suit  art 


re  the  seven, 
■his  arrange- 
LCh  following 

(the  highest 


card  being  higher  in  value  than  tbe  preceding: 
higher  than  diamonds,  spades  than  beans,  and  clu 
colour)  lakes  spades,  hearts  and  diamonds.    Again  «  tat 
e  lakes  S  and  ;;  but  the  knave  (calkd  Ifeiiief  or  UiOa) 
tjccptioTi  (tee  below). 

The  game  is  played  by  three  persons;  where  four  play 
dealer  takes  no  part  in  the  play  though  be  sharain  tbe  win 
and  losings  of  Ihe  opponents  of  the  player.  Tlie  cards  are 
from  right  10  left — or  (as  skat  players  say)  in  the  dire 
the  coffee-mill  is  turned.  After  the  cards  have  been  shi 
and  cul,  Ibe  dealer  first  deals  three  cards  to  each  pbyer, 

player  hai  now  ten  caids  in  his  band,  which  he  arranges  in 


The  Wenzel  or  knaves  occupy  a  peculiar  poiilis 

not  regarded  ascohjur  cards,  butarcesKntiaily  tn 

all  other  trumps.    The  Flayer  silting  to  the  left  0: 

"Eist  band,"  and  if  he  himself  intends  to  nuke  a  , 

the  others  to  declare  theirs,  or  if  he  wishes  to  reserve  all 

himself,  simply  says  "likHn  vim  "—  "  I  have  IheL 

tlien  his  neit  neighbour  on  the  led  has  Is  offer  *  same.   If  tl 


III  tights  t 


game,  tbe  s 
game,  and  1 
and  if  be  ag 
which  tbe  f 
game  to  be  played. 

The  usual  games,  in  ikat  aie 
The  player  liaa  heie  the  ri|^i  to ' 


to  give  him 


a  neighbour  10 
his  turn  passes 

the  left 
then  Ibe 

las  the 
rstha 

right  to  off 
nd  is  at  liber 

game  or  decla 

"Ramsc 

*"(Be. 

below).    B 

bour  thinks  he 

he  oilers  on 

reserve*  this  gan 
e  intends  10  pi 

y  it  hims* 

fort 

avelbelcad' 
play^high 

d  hand  musi  g 
his  neighbour  t 
lasse  and  does 
and  intends  to 

higher  0    pass. 
>  the  left  his  lb 
-It  offer  a  higher 

play,  the  latter 

righi  to  offc 
amelhanth 
dciermioes  t 

llowmg.     Firil  the  simple 

is  that  Ihe  colour  muH  not 
though  it  may  be 


l^if  ev 


player  may  announce  "  giandc'^Tben  comet 
>.■  where  ibc  player  declares  which  suit  shall  bt 
■kat  remains  inlacl.    The  higheH  "solo,"  siiH 

is  -'  grando."    In  this  (apie  only  the  four  knave. 

'"'"'  """'  "~"      """slhegame.    Howol 

But  here  the  game  is 
In  nuUo,  the%navE> 

f d'amSl.Tiilo'lr' n  nulfo'mmM 


tK:l;T 


eight  a 


thing.  Ibe 


if  Ihe  player  gt 

(black)  if  he  di 
Skaciialme 

Colour  gai 
Toumi  . 
Solo       . 

apla™o^l^ 


Every  game  and  every  suit  hivc  1 
ne     .     .     3.  a.  5  and  6  accoidin 


.     3.4.5. 
S.6-7. 


number  of "  ■noto'^ei.''  Suppoee 
uvea  asd  Ihe  ace  and  len  ol  clubs, 

■  fc_-s?f    ■ 


meant  an  uoinierru pled  >equenc«e.g.  Iron  Ihe  hnaveoCdufaa  down 
10  the  leven  of  irumpi.  If  the  player  bat  then  all  four  knavei  aad 
all  the  cards  of  Ihe  irump  mil  in  his  hand  (or  ia  the  akal).  he  hasa 
gamewiih  II  maiadores,  Bui  ifaiinglecard  Is  mining  in  the  ierie^ 
only  the  nuiadorrs  of  higher  value  Iban  Ibe  mltiing  card  count.    If. 

only  }  malidoio.    To  the  number  of  miiadorea  is  added  I  if  ihe 


h  Schnei 


.  and  4  if  It 


oppononli  are  Schwan  (black).     , 

dares  i>  won  wiih  Schneider,  the  winner  makes  j-Hi  X 11  -  77  poiuta. 
SKAITHQ  (Dutch  uhaali,  a  skate),  a  mode  ol  progressiom 
on  ice  with  Ihe  aid  of  appliance*  called  akiies.  attached  to  the 
sole  of  tbe  shoe  by  straps,  clamps  01  screws.  The  earliest  form 
of  skate  that  we  know  is  tbal  of  the  bone"  runners"    (still 

were  bound  to  tbe  loot  with  Ibongs.    Tbe  Norse  sagas  speak 

development  of  the  art  was  due  principally  to  Ibe  Norsemen, 
Swedes.  Danes.  Finns  and  the  Dutch.  Wbatevec  lu  origin  id 
Great  Britain,  skating  was  certainly  ■  common  sport  in  England 
ilk  Ibe   11th  cealnry,  as  is  proved  by  an  oM  tnulalioti  of 
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•hovinc  thenudva  wiih  ■  link  pkktij  BuRr  do  iJUlt  ii  iwiliUeui 
bink  Hycth  in  tin  iin  v  mh  arcow  out  dI  a  croM-boo." 

Al  wbu  pctiod  ibe  use  ol  melil  runnen  'U  introduced  is 
unlinDwn,  but  it  vai  posiibly  not  long  aflci  the  Iniioduciion 
Into  noRbeni  Europe,  (n  the  jcd  century  ifia  Christ,  of  the  art 
of  working  in  iron.  By  the  time  o[  Chulct  II.  skating  had 
berome  popubr,  wilh  the  aristociacy  us  vtU  as  with  the  people, 
■s  ti  proved  by  entries  in  the  distiaol  Pepys  and  Evelyn. 

Skating  docs  not  appeu  (a  have  been  known  in  America 
.  before  in  coloniulion  by  Europeans,  ihougb  bone  ilidei  weie 
used  10  a  limited  eileni  by  ceilaio  Eskimo  iribei. 

Tbe  modem  ikale  ii  In  the  (oim  of  *  sitel  blade  mounted  upon 
a  wood  or  metal  bue.  In  the  old-fashioned  skate  the  woodeit 
base  was  strapped  to  the  boo!  ud  kept  finn  by  bw  ^ikes  or 
screws  that  entered  the  wle.  The  neit  step  in  development  was 
the  "club-skate,"  originally  Canadian,  a  patent  appliance 
adjusted  by  clampi  to  At  Ibe  sole.  There  are  several  varieties 
ol  club-skates  siill  popular.  They  have  a  broad  blade  with 
(lightly  curved  edge,  and  are  more  suitable  for  Sgute-lkaling  than 
for  ^Ked.  The  best  akalen  now  use  ikUes  bied  permanently 
to  ipeclil  ikaiing  boots. 

As  in  ancient  limes,  skaling  is  most  pracliied  by  tbe  Scandi- 
navians. Finns.  Dutch  and  British,  to  whom  in  modem  days 
have  been  added  the  Germans,  Swiss,  Austrians,  and  especially 
the  Canadiinc  and  Americans.  All  the$e  nations  have  central 
aiginuatious  which  control  skating,  the  British,  founded  in  iSpq, 
bcint  the  NatioMi  Skating  Association.  The  American,  founded 
in  1SS4,  is  also  called  the  National  Skating  Association,  and 
generally   co-operates   wilh    the    Cuiadian   Amateur  Skating 

Sfad  Skalini.—Ot  the  caiUest  skating  races  no  records  have 
been  kepi.  Thai  racing  oas  1  popular  pastime  in  Holland  two 
centuries  and  longer  ago  is  provol  by  the  numerous  paintings 
of  Ihe  lime  depicting  racing  acenel.  In  England  ihe  first  skating 
maich  recorded  was  that  in  which  Youngsof  Mepal  beat  Thomson 


In  January  iSij  the  Sfsrii.  „ 
match,  which  was  between  teams  of  sii  gentlemen  from  More 
»ndChaiieiis.  Mr  DrakeolChalleris  finishing  first,  Inihcsam 
year  s  match  took  place  for  a  silver  bowl  on  the  Ma«  Laki 
Hertfordshire,  over  a  course  s  m.  long,  Ihe  winner  being  M 
Blenkinsop.  Racing,  more  or  leo  inlermilleni,  continue 
annually,  the  Fen  skaten  generally  triumphing.  In  1B3 
appeared ihecelebialed  William  ("Turkey  "1  Smart,  who,  aft t 

more  than  a  decade.  His  nephew  George  ["  Fish" )  Smart  wo 
the  championship  in  i5;8and  held  il  unlil  iSSg.only  to  rdinquis 
It  tohbyoungeibcolher  James.  TheErsla 
'  England  1       ■   ■  •  ■      -'■ 


Hon 


aFensk 


It  Hendon 
ea  of  Canada  ar 


he  northcn  United 
sporl  ol  skating  is 
erica  than  anywhere 


Owing  to  the  great 
States,  and  the  long  and  coio  winier,  in 
Indulged  in  lo  a  greaier  eitent  in  North  Ai 
else,  and  local  matches  have  been  held  for  , 
Owing  to  the  repulaiion  oi  Charles  June,  who  was  eonsideri 
10  be  the  best  American  skatei  from  iSj8  [or  many  years,  h 
place  of  residence,  Newburgb.  N.Y  ,  on  ihc  Hudson  rive 
became  Ibe  headquarters  of  American  speed  skaling.  Tha  til 
alsoiitbe  birthplace  ol  the  Donoghue  famUy,  who  may  be  calh 
the  Smarts  o(  Amei  ica,  Tbe  moat  noted  members  of  this  lami 
were  Mr  T  Donogbue  and  his  two  sons,  Tim  and  J  F,  DorOBhi 
each  in  his  day  the  fastest   "  "   '        ■  "^         ' 


skater  in  the  worid,  Joseph  Donoghue 
There  is  practically  no  profeisianal 


Skating  recdved  a  great  impetus  during  the  last  decade  of  tb* 
19th  century,  profiling  boih  by  the  gnwing  devotion  ol  athletic* 
and  by  increased  facilities  oi  communicalion,  which  led  to  inter- 
national  competitions  pid  the  insiituiions  of  skating  clubs  in 
Swit2«rlaj»d  and  elsewhere,  especially  those  of  Davos,  St  Moriti 
and  Grindelwald.  where  ice  is  available  every  winler.  Although 
skating  instruments  are  so  simple,  the  evoluiJaa  of  Ihe  akale  has 
advanced  considerably,  contributing  to  marked  improvement  in 
the  skaTer^s  skill.  In  speed-skating  an  epoch  was  tuarked,  fini, 
by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  tbe  Norwegian  type  of  racing 
skate;  and,  secondly,  by  the  institution  In  iSgj,  at  an  inler- 
national  congress  hdd  in  Holland,  of  annual  races  lor  the  chan- 
piooships  of  Eur^K  and  of  the  world. 

Tlie  N<H'wegian  skate,  introduced  and  perfected  (iS8;-iqoi) 
by  Aid  Paulsen  and  Harald  Hagen,  is  constructed  wf^' 


trength,  i 


in  of  frici 


,    Thebl 


of  specially  hardened  sli 
aluminium,  and  connected  by  simitar  vertical  tube*  wiih  foot- 
plates riveted  to  a  closely-fitting  boot  wilh  thin  leather  sole. 
His  16-17)  in.  longandl-lmitlinielret  thick  (l.i.  •oig-ajS  In,), 
the  average  em^yed  for  bard  ice  being  )  mm,,  often  thinner 
towards  ibe  heel.  This  Ihiclinesa  Is  suitable  for  hard  ice.  but  foe 
toller  ice  :^  or  A  in-  is  preferable.  The  blade  is  tbl  on  Ihe  Ice 
throughout,  except  for  an  inch  in  front;  this  flatness  distril: 


The  ikater'i  ilyle 


ir.ly,onthe 


:  reduces 

-  The  edgrsarerighl-angled  and  sharp. 
ai  been  modified.    The  blade,  when  planted 
rving  Bli^fhlly  autwaidi  ai  the  ikate  leaves  Ihr 


old  English  champion.  W.  '■Turkey  Smart,  which  was  partly  on 
the  outside  edge,  iht  madem  raciMstrskenicly  eicecdi  id  ydi..  and 
is  usually  neanr  6  or  7-  Particuttr  instances  vary  with  condition* 
olice,«c,.buiatSiPeier«buig,  iniBgS,  Eden'salrokeintbe  lO^io 
metre  race  averaged  about  7t  yds.,  that  of  P.  Oeillund  al  Davoi,  in 
1900,  the  tame  (for  one  lap,  8  yds,).  J.  F.  tJonnghue'a  itride  in  iBgr 
wai  computed  at  about  6  ydi.    The  general  effect  has  been  vastly 

The  races  held  annually  lince  180^1893  for  the  charrpionshipi  of 
Europe  and  of  Ihe  world,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 

disia  nets  _o(  SOD.  ijoa.snooaii 
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SKEAT, 

•-  at»  heeh  ncordnl  in 


.  S«co,..._.  _  _.    

by   F.    W.    Fojttr    (London.    1B9S):    S'kaliii.    in   iht'  ___ 

Library  (iSqi);  JialMf,  in  the  Oval  Srria  (1S91] ;  "  Skaling."  nnl 
in  IhF  Eiuytlapaidia  ej  Spoil  (ibM):  .Slolmi.  in  the  lilhm 
Library  (1901) ;  StUint.  by  W.  T.  Rklardion  (New  Yoik,  1903) 
Fi(iiri  Skating.— Thii  vtt'My  at  ikiting,  u  subjeclcd 
dcAniic  rul«,  is  quite  modero,  faiving  oiiginitcd  in  Ihc  11 
cenlury,  [bougta  tfat  culling  oi  figures  on  Ihe  ice  wu  leguded 
an  accoQiclishmenl  by  skaters  loni  before. 
"  Ediobutgh 


if  Lond 


Figure  tkatingchampionsbips  are  now  bcid  in  many  countries 
Dodcr  the  auspices  of  tbe  national  usoclitions.  tbe  world') 
chimpioDship  meeting  being  btid  by  the  International  Skating 
Union.  In  England  gieit  impetus  bu  been  given  to  Bgure 
•kiting  by  tbe  multiplication  ol  clubi  (e.(.  Wimbleiton,  founded 
1S70.  Thames  Valley.  Crystal  Palace,  &c.)  in  addition  to  the 
original  "  Skating  Qub"  and  tboM  in  Switieiland  already 
mentioned;  and  from  the  coniiruciion  of  numenui  artificial 
rinks,  such  as  at  Niagara  and  Prince's  Club  in  LiHidon,  as  well  as 
by  the  encouragement  aHorded  by  the  National  Skating  Associa- 
tion, which  offers  I  St,  md  and  jrd  clus  badges  (and  a  special 
or  "  Diamond"  badge  for  figure  skating)  for  figure  tests  as  flell 
as  for  ipeed;  in  1S9]  the  Association  founded  a  "  LAndon 
Skating  Council,"  while  in  189S  and  in  i»oi  it  heid  the  figure 

comparatively  little  intemt  is  shown  in  thiabrancboF  the  sport. 
In  the  British  style  of  figure  skating,  which  is  not  recogniied 
by  the  Inlernitional  Skating  Union,  the  body  is  held  as  neatly 
as  possible  upright,  the  employed  leg  is  kept  sttaight,  the  un- 
employed leg  carried  behind,  the  arms  bang  loosely  at  tbe  (ides, 
■nd  the  head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  piogtesi.  In  the  so- 
called  Anglo-Swiss  style,  aBected  by  British  skaters  trained 
at  Davos  and  St  Moriti,  the  upright,  almost  rigid  position  is 
insisted  on.  even  the  unemployed  leg  being  held  lUaight.    Much 


}f  fori 


.    Theki 


eof  tl 


employed  leg  is  slightly  bent,  and  the  unemployed  teg  ■: 
vnstani  action,  being  used  to  habnce  the  body  during  t 
[lecution  ol  the  figure).    The  Continental  is  less  difficult  i 


ire,  of  cc 


modifica: 


s,  the  SI 


e  lesx 


al  being  the  Davos  and  St  Moiili 
ikalers,  while  the  Continental  varies  from  the  complete  oSaadai 
of  the  French  to  the  more  tesiiained  style  of  the  Germans 
Canadians  cultivate  also  grape-vines  and  01  her  two- footed  figures 

consider  of  secondary  importance  loops,  cross-cut),  continuous 
and  band-in-hand  skating,  though  such  figuica  are  included  in 


"  combined  figures 


ic  N.S.A.,  and  d< 
"    Combbed  figures 


>inly 


ikaten."  Originally  known  as  the  "  skating  club  £| 
Ihcy  have  been  gradually  developed,  and  in  1&91  delegate 
the  principal  club)  established  a  regular  terminology.  Th 
numberolskater.*far  a  combined  figure  is  (our,  though  sii 
aght)  lie  seen,  one  being  chosen  "  caller"  of  tbe  moven 


be  skated.  VariouSH 
ol  diScrcnt  clubs,  1 
"changes."    The  N.l 


Englishmen  adopting  Contii 

the  Figure  Skating  Club  wasi 
members  attained  such  EUCCI 


Us  "  ■»  arranged  at  tbe  discretion 

a  cfuUenge  shield  for  an  annual 
B  skating.  There  has.  however, 
.ids  unification  ol  sLyie,  through 


Skating  in  that  yeai 
the  ladies'  amateur 


impionship  of  the  world,  established  it 


The  World's  Figure  Sliating  Championship  was  won  in  tS^e 
by  Fuchs,  Austria;  iBoj,  G.  HGgel,  Austria;  1898,11.  Ctenander, 
Sweden;  1899  and  1900,  G.  HUgei,  Austria;  1901,  1901,  tgoj, 
t904,  U.  Salchow,  Sweden.  The  competition  consists  of  two 
parts, (elcompulsory figures, (fr]  fieeskating,  thclacteinSoidins 
scope  for  tbe  performance  of  dance  steps  and  btilliant  individual 

invented    by    Hen  Engelmann  and  splendidly  rendered  by 
Hen  Salchow. 

Tbe  tkata  uied  for  (he  English  and  Continental  stylet  are  shorter 
than  those  used  for  tpeed-tkaiing,  and  dlHer  in  radiiM,  though  tioih 
are  of  the  lame  type,  i*,  a  blade  fastened  lo  the  boot  by  tole-platet. 
tht  "  Mount  Charlei "  jiatlem  being  the  one  generally  adopted  by 
Englishmen.  The  English  radius  117  ft.,  or  now  moreusuaUy  6  it-; 
the  (oieigB,  st  or  even  i  It.,  and  the  result  It  teen  in  the  larger  curves 
iLated  on  the  former,  arul  the  greater  pace  obtained  owmg  10  de- 
creased frinion:  al  the  tame  time,  the  difDculIy  of  maldng  a  turn  ii 
treileT-  Tbe  English  skate  hat  generally  right-angled  edget  and 
blade  of  Hinelliickneitthnniihaut,  except  in  the"  Dowlcr  "variety. 
which  ii  thicker  toward!  Ihe  enremiliet.   The  foreign  ikate  it  tome- 
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SKKiT,    WALTEB   WILUAII    CiSjS-        ),    English   philo- 

n  London  0 

n  the  21s 

ber  iSjs,  and 

educatcd  at  Ki 

g's  College 

Highgat 

Gramma 

School,  and 

Christ's  CoUege 

Cambridge 

of  whic 

he  became  1  fellow  in 

July  i860.    In 

1878  he  wa 

elected  Ellington 

nd  Bosworth 

Professor  of  Ang 

o-SaionatC 

ambridge 

He  completed  MitchcU 

Kemble's  edition  of  the  An 

[lo-Saion 

Gospels, 

nd  did  much 

other  work  boll 

in  Anglo-Sa 

xon  and 

n  Gothic, 

but  is  perhap* 

most  generally  1 

nownlorhis 

aboursi 

Middle  E 

nalish..ndfoc 

his  standard  ^i 

ieri  PUnanaa  (see  LaKi;- 

UNO).    A3hehimselii::nerou 

sly  deda 

ed,  hewas 

at  fiist  mainly 

guided  in  the  stu 

t  by  Hen 

ry  Bradsho 

be  was  to  have  p 

(be  edit 

onofCbau 

cer  planned  in 

.870bytbeUni 

'ersilyolOi 

ord,  havi 

gdediner 

m  Bradshaw's             ! 

favour  an  offer 

I  the  cdilon 

hip  made 

Bradshaw'i 

perseverance  was  not  equal 

to  his 

the  scheme 

came  to  nothin 

S  for  the  t 

me,  but 

ally    resumed 

and  carried  into 

effect  by  Skeat  in  a 

edition 

1  si<  volumes             ! 

lublished  in  1S97.  He  ^90  issued  i 
olume  for  general  readers,  and  asej 
H  :A(  Ailrelaic,  with  a  learned  ci 


His 


IIS  was  published  in  1S86; 
and,  besides  the  Trealitr  on  the  Aslroiaht,  he  edited  numerous 
books  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  including  the  Ariice 
ofJohnBarbour.theiomancesof /fdtclHtMr  DaiKMi  WUIian 
s/  Paloni.  and  -€lfric'i  Imi  cj  ikt  Saiiti,  [4  vols.).  For  the 
Scottish  Teit  Society  he  edited  The  Kintii  Qwir.  usually 
aKiibed  to  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  he  published  an  edition 
{)  vol)-,  1871)  of  Chatlcrton,  with  an  invest  igitioaoi  the  souicei 
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rintipil  1 
Uparls,  1 
of  aU  his  A 


i,iSji)-i&; 


ijnponuii 

wiih  (he  numenHis  publiurEou  o[  tht  English  Dulect  Society, 
in  lU  of  which,  even  when  ddI  edited  by  hinudf,  he  had  a  hand 
m3  the  founder  of  the  society  and  afterw&rds  iu  president- 

Hiiothn  woHuincliftle:  Sttrimrii  dJ  Entliik  fr 
(1871);  5/w.™  "/  R"'y  %■  -'  ' --     -    -•    ■ 


,« 


bulunury  0/  W.iJi«    £-<j;iJ 


SKEFFIHOTOK,  EIR  WILUAM  (f.  i4es-iSJ5).  lord  deputy 
of  IreLind,  belonged  10  a  Leiceaierahire  family  and  wu  thiriff 
of  Leicesietshire  and  W»r»ickshire  under  Henty  VII.  He  wa* 
■nauer  of  Ihe  Mdntnce  and  a  mcniba  of  ptiliament  during  Ihe 
reign  ol  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  1519  wat  appointed  deputy  In 
Ireland  for  Heniy's  son,  Ihe  duke  of  RiFhnwnd,  [he  nominal 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  country.     He  crossed  over  in  August 


dbyin 
Fiiigeraldi.  Gerald,  qih  a 


Henry  itiat  the   t 

deputy  was  recalled.  In  ISJ4.  Kildare  bdng  in  prison  in  England 
and  his  son  Thomas.  afterKirds  (he  lotb  carl,  being  in  revolt, 
Skefiinglon  was  again  appointed  deputy.  Aller  some  delay 
be  landed  at  Dublin  in  October  iSj4  and  marched  al  once  to 
relieve  Diogheda.  but  fuilhcc  progreci  in  the  woik  of  ctuthing 
the  rebellion  wa»  seriously  delayed  by  his  illness.  However,  in 
the  spring  of  tsZS  be  was  again  in  the  field.  He  Took  Maynoolb, 
the  heavy  artilleiy  used  by  him  on  ih'a  occasion  earning  for  him 
hi*  mmame  of  "the  gunner";  he  forced  some  of  KiJdarc's 
to  make  peace  and  he  captured  DimgarvaiL  He  died  on 
■       I5J!. 

le  resort  in  the  S.  Lindsey,  01  Komcastle 
parliamenlaiy  division  of  Lincolnshire,  England;  iji  in.  N. 
by  E.  from  London  by  (be  Great  Norlbem  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901^  1140.  Since  1S73,  when  rail 
was  given  with  Fir^by  on  the  Grimsby  branch 

good  bolcii  and  ■  pier.     There  art  broad,  Er 


suds,  on  which 


s  thousands  of  eicursionisD  come  Ir 
owni  within  leacb.  It  ii  said  that  1 
ibrtant  haven,  was  obliterated  by  the  en 
a;  Leland,  wHting  in  the  middle  of  t 
:iat  proofs  of  this  were  then  cilant. 


ing 


nithou 


1  for 


whole. 


idbardt 


hardened  parts  are  called  the  skeleton  (Cr.  olfXW, 
because  they  dry  up  and  remain  after  the  rest  ol  the  body  has 
disappeared.  In  animals  Ihe  skeleton  is  usually,  and  in  higher 
animals  always,  rendered  more  rigid  and  permanent  by  the 
deposit  in  il  of  lime  salts,  thus  leading  to  the  (ormalion  of  bone. 
Socnetimei,  as  in  most  of  the  lower  or  invenehtaie  animals, 
Ihe  ikeleton  it  on  the  surface  and  thus  acts  as  a  prelection  as 
well  as  a  framework.  This  Is  known  as  an  euijUEtni.  In  Ihe 
bigber  or  vertebrate  animali  there  Is  an  Internal  or  tndeitiitlim 
and  the  eioskclcton  Is  either  gieally  modified  oi  disappears. 

The  following  descriptive  account  it  divided  into  (1)  aiLil,  or 
skeleton  of  the  trunk,  (j)  appendicular  or  skeleton  of  the  limbs, 
(3)  skull,  (4)  visceral  ikeleton,  or  those  pans  which  originally 

ewtkeleton,  which  is  considered  under  (he  heading  Sun  *nd 
EXOSKELEION.  Thete  divisions,  although  they  seem  logical, 
cannot  in  practice  be  strictly  adhered  to,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  viK^Jal  skeleton,  because  doing  so  would  involve,  among 
other  things,  separating  the  description  of  the  upper  jaw  Imra 
(bat  of  the  rest  of  (he  tkull.  For  the  miooscopical  ttructurc  of 
bnne  see  Cohniciive  Tissms. 


The  uial  skeleton,  from  a  strictly  icienlific  point  of  rfew, 
ould  comprise  a  gnod  deal  of  the  skull  as  well  as.  the  spinal 
tumn,ribsandbTeast  bone,  but,  at  Ihe  skull  (f.i.)  ia  dealt  wilb 
a  separate  trtide,  the  Ihie«  laltei  Kructures  alone  arc  dealt 


The  Spihi.  Spihu.  or  Vnftnaa. 
vertebrae,  twauK  (hey  can  move 


ol  the  bonn  in  Ihe  apine  of  (he  ch^d 
becoming  ankylM^  or  Mended  with 
each  oiher  In  the  adult.  These  blended 
bones  lose  their  mobility  and  ait  called 

■TTanjed  in  groups,  which  are  aimed 

formerly  called  dorsal;  of  the  l^ns. 
lumbar;  of  (he  fxlvis,  lacral;  and  of 


live  tacral  ver(cbrae  fuse  toieiher 
■incle  bone — Ihe  sacrum — and  Ihi 
coccvGcal  into  (he  nngle  eoceyx.   1-. 
the  sacrum  and  eoceyi  d  the  adult 
Ihe  [alK.  whiln  (he  lumbal    ' 


•< 


dorsal  and 
irn?£uta  rly-shaped 


at  (hece 


The  vertebrae  arc 

ring,  with  certain  pTDC 
The  body,  or  cenli 
cylinder,  which  hy  id 

brae  immediaiely  abov 
il  encloies  ihc  ipbul  r 

Each  halfhaianameriOT  pan  or  pedicle. 

The  P^^*"  uluaHy  ipriiiB  (mm  the  CC 'the  i 

backwanl  Iroin  the  junction  of  the  two  p.    Th"  pT^it^nuU^' 

laminae,   and    (he   collmive   lenM   of  M.  The  raew-ilcinum. 

.      .         .ho    dm(ed"line'^VlJ 
d  to  It.  representi     the     vertical 

pmiect.  (wo  upward  and  (wo  downward 
adjacent  vertebrae  lodiher.    Thenotchei 

, „..  and  lower  borders  of  (he  pedictei.  form  ir 

ili(ed  tqnne  the  intervertebral  foramina  through  which  (hi 
'•■■- spinal 


C,    Theeei  .. 
■■■  Da  The  (hon 


I    The  lumbar. 
,     The  sacnl. 


The  vertebral 

linguiih  (hem.     in  man  an<.  _. 

ahatevcT  he  (he  length  of  the  neck,  the  ce 

4nebra  is  comparatively  inuil.  and  iti 

aminac;  (he  ring  is  large  and  triangular 


Qg  and  obliquefy  sloping 
(he  ipine  is  short,  biBd. 
inKs  of  two  bars  of  bone. 
'  body,  (he  posterior  from 


mich  *hic 


ibm.'iktZnaf'iiiaii,  I 


vcftebn  btkw.    The  imnc]  vr 

whicli  it  ngardtd  »«  Ihc  body  of ' 
VHtcbn  and  (uKd  oilh  Ihe  uJs. 
•rhich  the  alU>  and  head  nun  i 


ipiul  bMF  abon  and  n 


d  deepK'   bihd.      The 

1  by  iit  lona  prainLacnt 
I  ihH  IhU.  ud  by  Ihe 

The  Ihondc  vertebiae.  Formerly 


mom^Hirface 


«^« 


rini  ii  nearly  cinulu;  Ihe  qine  ii 
ebUqui.  elDniatcd  and  bayoKt- 
thaped:  Ibc  Iraoivcne  proceuef  are 
directtd  back  ami  out,  not  biAd,  and 

the  iBbecdc  ol  ■  libi  and  the  aiticiilar 
DnKOiK  aic  Aat  *iid  ntuly  nnkaL 
Tb*  int.  tmUlh.  elcvenih.  lenih  aad 

hat  an  iilbiniMKd  (rom  the  ren. 
The  Snl  I>  la  thape  like  ibe  leveiitk 
ctnical.  but  haa  no  loramcn  at  the 
■001  <t  (he  Ifuuvcne  praceia.  and 
baa  tvo  anicular  (accta  on  each  ilde 
o(  (he  body:  the  oi    '  ' 


■ellihh] 


nth.    eleventh,    and 

««!  the  lide  al  the  body,  but  ihe 
Etevinih  and  twelfth  have  ttunled 

abaped  like  Iboie  of  a  lumbar  vertebra. 
The  lumbar  vertebrae  in  man  are 
five  in  number.  They  are  tbe  low! 
,__,  o(  Ihe  true  vmebrae,  and 
JJJ522^  al»o  the  lar^eitp  «pecialiy 

ha>  thort  and  deep  laninaei  the 
ring  ia  triangular;  Ihe  apine  ia  maa- 
aivG  and  haicbet^haped;  (be  rrana' 

the  articular  an  lUrk  and  Mron£, 
the  superior  pair  concave,  Ihe  inferior 
fonvex  and  Ihe  inferigr  notchu.  oa 
1  the  Ihoracic  vertebrae. 


ihrouth  the  booe  rrom  bue  to  Btar  the  apex,  and  forma  (he  lonr 

•jie  of  ihe  lateral  anicular  luKuxa.  it  paniu  a  more  perlecl  iunctma 

ihlirfn  Mfl.    (Fol-'deulS"«rA.  M.'FfieMn,  "tK"hu™?Sk. 
lum."  Sii.  TrcHi.  R.  DMin  Soc.  vol.  v.  aer.  2.) 

The  coccvi  contiMa  of  lour  or  Rve  venebiu  in  Ihe  hunaa  it^ae 
thoueh  ihelaRone  iibomeiimei  tuppreHcd.    It  ii  the  nidiaientajy 

tail,  buc  inilead  of  projectino  back,  ai  in  mamnula 

generally,  ii  curved  lorwaid.  tnd  Ii  not  viiiMc  oternally,       «nr^ 

Hoflinann'i  iloih.    Not  only  I>  Ihe  tail  iiwit  rudinwaury  in  man. 


lend.  (h«Ssn 
ccygcal  verteh 


in  additic 


SShfr«e^JXe"^ 


chieByt 


..  oie  heiihi  oC  the  body  in  adiilti  beinf  dm 

diflercncn  in  ibc  koiHi  of  Ihe  lower  limbi.  The  avenee 
tbe  (pine  ia  iS  in.:  ■!>  »deM  pan  ii  ai  ihe  bate  of  ihi 
mm  whirh  it  Urvn  down  lo  the  lip  of  ihe  coctyx      ll 

r ^.  — ->m  the  baseol  the  ucrum  upvardb  10 

oflheneck.  Owini totheproktiionof the>pineibehind 
icoaea  on  each  hoc.  it  prefcnta  aa  ifrcgiilir 
a;  bul  in  froni  it  ia  more  unilorniW  ronHM. 
m  of  Ihe  anteio-bleral  turfaeea  el  ihe  bodici 
ae.  In  ill  Eential  contour  luoieriei  of  cnvci 
-pDMerisr  ud  a  laltraL  Tbe  aiHr»pa(Urior 
'-■•-'  '-• '-  -ine  of  binb  tliettao- 


limlnithci  alio  in  breadth  Ir 


to  the  I 


coccygeal  pan  of  the  apin ,_ _,_.  _._. . , 

ipine,  eacepi  a  alight  Comid  concairily  ia  the  lerlea  of  thoiaci 
vertcbne,  li  almon  attaight.   Whea  Ihe  Inlanl  begii 


nutually  dependent, 
nan.  A  lateral  eui 
Durth,  and  filth  t 
onvei  to  Ihe  left  in 


ia  coiicavefofwanl,  I 

t.   Wb^rh^l&nl  L. 
ivexlty  forward  In  the  n 

Talbech"' 

oina.    H 
are  fou 


(be  reit  d  the 


kiina.    Henee  In  The  adull 


d  with  ih 


Jiately  at 


cr  UK  of  the  «> 
leiL,  orawing  Ihe  ipiH  ' 


u  humpback  ii  pntduced-    Aa  the  ipiae 

...   .  -.  .. .he  axial  tlcelelon,  ii  aciaaa  a  cokimn  I4 

■uppnn  not  only  the  weight  ol  the  body,  but  e(  all  ihai  can  bt 
carried  on  Ihe  head,  back  and  in  the  tipper  limbi :  by  ita  tranivrrtf 
and  ipinout  proceueeit  tervea  aho  to  give  atiachment  lonunwroirf 
muicfci,  and  the  IranaverK  proceHei  of  lit  thoracic  vtfiebne  arc 
alK>  for  articulation  with  the  rlbi. 

The  Thoiax.  Piciui.  or  Ckesi  ii  a  cavity  or  enehKun  the  will> 
d  which  are  in  part  formed  ol  bone  and  canilage.     Iti  (kclcus 

vtctebtae  behind,  and  the  twelve  riba,  with  their  coite-  "*'**' 
aponding  cartilagea,  on  each  bde. 

Tbe  aternum  or  brcait  bone  ii  an  elonealed  btine  which  incUnci 
downward  and  forward  in  Ihe  front  vail  orthecheii.  It  miuiiii  "f 
three  porta — an  upper,  called  manubrium  orpreaiernum:  - 
amiddle.lheglaiKiiluaornieeouemumiandalom.the  3"™* 
cnaifonn  pnceaa  or  xiphiHernuni.  Ita  anterior  and  pcmcnor 
■urfaccaare  marked  by  tnmverae  linet,  which  indicate  not  only  (he 
•ubdiviaion  of  Ihe  entire  bone  into  three  pant,  but  that  of  Ihe  mev 
•tenium  into  four  originally  ditdncl  acgmenta.  Each  laienl  border 
of  the  bone  li  marked  by  aevea  depreued  aurfacca  for  artkuhtioo 
with  the  aevea  upper  ribi:  al  each  ikle  of  Ihe  upper  border  of  ihe 
prettemum  ii  a  einuoua  depreuoo.  where  Ihe  ctavicte.  a  bone  of 
the  unner  limb.  aniculiiH  with  Ihii  bone  of  Ihe  Biial  skclelon.  The 
ilaglnoui  up  to  a  lale  period  of  life,  and 


ta  pointed  form  hi 

of  the  Ihorui,  condM  i 
irtnage  conllnumii  wit 
illed  a  awaJ  carUlatt,_\ 


man  bodyi  in  aged  penoni 


{alH.  and  of  thw 
Se  (wo  knrefl,  from  being  comparaiivety  unattached  in  front-  y* 
illedfrieorlfaiUtef.  An-^er  and  perham  more  u<efu1cla»>io<<°" 
>  ID  iprak  ot  Ihe  £v  aeven  ribi  u>  wnebrD-Kernal.  <h(  nnl  d>« 
a  vertebro-coatal.  and  the  laai  Iwu  aa  vertebral.    All  ihe  nba  an 


utiealitRl  behind  »  the  thmetc  Tnnbne,  and  u  tbtr  IR  n 
OHTicil  DO  the  two  Ma  o(  the  body.  iIk  ribt  in  uny  fiven  lur 
*R  alnya  twice  u  ninnetDU  u  ibe  (boncic  venebne  in  tJ 


^The  TboHi  u  Ken  irotn  the  Flont. 

H  perfectly  irajnd  the  KLdet  of  ibe  cheic.  . 
ie,0nd«KaruLepo«VHetahe*d.anprlr  ntuf 
.    Tbe  head  unially  bu  too  inicu 


connected  to  the  side  of  the  body  o(  .  .  .. 
the  necic  ii  a  conitnctrd  part  of  the  bon 
•halt:  the  tubercle,  cloae  to  the  jimctiDn 

tbe  pan  which  aniculiiei  with  the  mm 

pruccM  of  the  venebra.     The  ihaft  i>  CQm- 


atlowi  tbt  panafi  ol  tha  wind^pr.  (oUet.  larie  vrina  and  aavnt 
inio  ibecbtit.  and  cl  levtnl  itifc  aiterio  out  of  tbe  cheat  into  the 
null.  TbeteaeorlowerboindaiYoftbeavitvuBuchlaiierihu 
tbe  upper,  ilopea  downaid  and  htclmnl,  and  ia  occupied  by  the 
diaphraiBi,  a  minde  which  aeiianlH  tbe  chat  bom  tbe  cavfty  -* 

pDKerioT)  and  the  anlero-poKefi 
lunp  an  hidied,  Chan  ia  the  meii 


orally,  where  the 


ifferj  from  the  bony  ekeletoo  in  that 
1  or  inner  of  the  three  layer*  of  the  ei 
ii  (ormed  from  the  DieeMcrm  or  mid-, 
jerm  in  An  older  Uyer  of  the  embryo  :.-, 
IQchordorentodeniulBkrietonprecedc4.be 


r  nilFenlnE  dF  the  e: 
tbe  higher  vertebr 


^le^)^  aU 


move  f ram  the  molt  donaf  part  ci  the  entoderm  in  what  * 
be  (he  cervkal  renion  of  the  enibryo.  The  ^roDve,  by  Ih 
it!  ed«,  beeomea  a  tube,  umctimea  ipolcen  of  ai  the  cbc 
but  tbe  eavhy  of  Ihk  it  toon  obliterated  by  the  irowth  < 
•o  that  a  Klid  claitlc  rod  i<  formed  whidi  grows  fon-ard  ai 
pituitary  regloa  of  tin  tkull  and  backward  to  where  the 
coce-A  wfl  be. 


y  meaideimal 
lort  tbe  neural 


begjne 


I  theo 


nr_(w 


TriJbjMyfoi^Jra' 
jf  tbeae  lomitea  cobuais  vi  iqc 
ectoderm  ii  Iho  cutaneout  larnd 
ecparated  En  the  earlier-formed 
Layer  (fig.  4^  ML)  while  deepen  of 
notochc^  la  the  -'^— ''—'—-  r- 
which  iradualty ' 


been  fomied  for  the  nc 


the  occipital  r»ion  of  tbe  iki 


Ii  fonnine  the  mfmbratii 
•"•• ^- of  the  ipinal  » 

eH!.    The'n^ 


rrve.    The  cart  ilaginoi 
•  Ibe  carcii^niliu  ribi 


™l  arch'hoil^.'Siidrnj'.^nnda'l'h'e 
and  ii  formed  i^n  the  denier  fibmui 

1  appear  in  the  Gbroui  intcrvali  (myo- 


That  t 

:;:^"onV;3.uS 

ol  the 

•..face. 

and  borden  ia  not 

ihrouBho 

The  rib. 

.lop.  fro 

■pine,  a 

fitS^out 

ward. 

™.d.  ti 

en  downward  an 

cehanpa 

he  baclrijrd  to  the 

nonfb 

ii  formed  on  the  riH. 

The  anfle  and  Ih 

etufie 

pr»cein* 

band 

the  apile  ii  a  Uttle  lartbci  fiom  the  tubercle 

"nirhnt.  lenlh 

eleventh  and  twelllh  ribi 

lOnly 

one  vertebra  »  thai 

oily  one 

onthobead.     The 

rib" 

Kb  i.  no.  in  contact 

;a'-,i 

rected 

pward.  forward  and 

outwart 

o<  Ibe  atcond  rib  ia  mgeh 

elewnth  and  twelfth  rib. 

her  neck  nor  tubercle, 

.nd«. 

loriorly 

The  rib.  are  by  n,; 

•  rid  arc  pcHnted  anteriorly.   The  riba  are  by  no  ^^q  Codom" 

rn=.M  gnifotin  in  length:  Ihey  incnaae  from  eC  Eclodem. 

tbe  nnt  to  the  eeventb  or  eighth,  and  (hen  pu  PnrwJj^m 

diminiA  to  the  twellthi  the  fi™aod  .«lllh  g?  CeS^c 


. ._ s  ihorteat  rib..    The  Artt 

mKCoad  cotut  canilage*  are  aliuiiat  borin 
directed  upwanl  and  mward. 

wider  be&w  than  above-    [t  ia  rounded  at 
front  and  behind,  k  that  a  nian  can  lit  eith 


barrel  whkh  ]t 


PS  MeKxIermicH 
SB  StxmgioblaS. 
SC   Spinal  cord. 


SoP  Somalopleui 
SpM  Splanchnic  mn 
SpP  Splaochnopleui 
(myotome.),  and  ao  it 


SKELETON 

>F  the  notochord.  f  bi 


id«d  a  fibrout  bond  U  m 


IKXUL 

tbecWuli^mbiblr 


UDMd  though  Uicy  do  not  '  ajtbot wo  puallct  ban  betimattbeir  cephalic  ud«  and  •ometimsb 
-~'"njplcd  toward  tha  caudal  oid»  thut  kadiru  lo 
□r  pcrfofata  iteniuni.    At  the  cfpluUc  end  Ot 
nul  bai,  due  to  the  pbce  vhere  ihe 

artEculale,  ia  an  impenectLy  leparainl 

patch  of  cartUage  which  unaany  iuta  complciclv 

ky  later  acquiie  a  leparale  cenire  of 

_ I  lo  fam  a  tepaiate  ei^nefiuL  hoae 

u..  «ch  lide.  ■  IC  the  HBnum  '-  -  ■- '-'  - 

the  (used  ventral  enda  of  ll.. 

cpUtcTiuL  ctementi  are  probacy  the  ic 

quc«l«i  of  the  moipholagicaJ   meai 


iSupeiior  cpiphy^Lal  i^te. 
Ei^phytii  for  mamnulLary  pro 
9  Einphyiit  for  IraaiverK  proce 

ti  Nruro-central  E>'ncharidioi]a 
1  loTcrior  epiphy^  pl*:e. 


n«..iJ  Vn-l^lro. 

7th  KHk. 
17  Anterior  arch 

Ij  Cmlrr  (or  body. 

l4S..p«ior    E^ptiynil    pla»,    appcn 
about     puberty  i     uiuM    at  JSth 

T£^J 

IJ  Neuroienttai  (ynchondroa)  does  not 
o»irytLnsthor6lhyear. 

D*r 
iS  Eplphy^.    fo, 

l6%ppFan  at  puberty;  unitei  al  ijlh 

;?tinr.^ 

17  Appeari  at  puberty:  unila  at   3SIh 

3B  Epiphy«    a 

10  CeottTlor  ^ 

Uminae  un 

l»  Centre   for   trantvtne   pf«»  and 

montlL 

neural   arch:   appeiia  about    Bth 
M  Syochoadrojes  dcoe  about  jrd  year. 

Jl  Centre  for_  1 

sthtitth 

ib-bell-lil 
jj  Synchondj 

J4  Inferior    epipliydal     plate;     appear>  ccntnim  ventral  to  the  facet  fur  the  rib, 
about  puberty,  unite*  about  ijih  of iunclioflremalnpuanarrowntipof  c 

2S  Sintle    or    double  centre  for  bodyiJhlKrf  or  Ejmchondnnift,     The  head  01  tne  no 
^Oat.  '  "^^  '""'"il  "I  'he  centram.     About  ihe  age  ol 

36  Posterior    arch    and   bteral   nmsset  ^t^^",       '""™r^  epiphym  "Pt*"^ 
^iTrl^H-'^-Wrl,"^™™"?^?  "VS* plated  jlTrt  a™e\nd'E;.w't^i;^(« 

'*  cnra  epiphyiii  for  the  immmillary  proem.    The 

of  the  aich  and  one  (probably  Iwo  fuied)  lor  the 
' 1,  vhich  hai  already  been  referred  to  13 


ertebine  have  the  ui 


celh,  known  ai  a  kypcckitfdai  b^.  i&  formed  which  connecta  Ihe  headi 
of  two  oppoeite  nbi.  In  man  the  greater  number  ol  these  either 
disappear  or  fonn  the  middle  faiclculu*  of  the  stdlate  ligament 
which  ioini  the  bead  ol  the  rib  lo  Ihe  inlcrvTrtflnal  ilinlr  hin  in  ihf 
caitf  tf  the  atlaa  the  rod  cbondrilin  to  for 
arch  which  it  therefore  intertegmcntal.  w] 
ol  the  atlas,  through  which  the  notocbord  is 
form  the  odonioid  proceta.    Time  hypochc 


the  sc^ental  body 


B  for  [he  venebral 


r>b«ii«n  Ihem  arrd  Ihe  renot 


offmdngwithlhem 


•a  10  C.  Rub*  by  a  fuiion  of  Ihe 


lul    the    nith    week   and    by    secondary   ona 
the  tubercle  and  head.    The  itemum  itcasM 

ilely  wllh  Ibem,  bo  that  lathciugb  the  otiiM 


Fic.  6— Os!i6(atloii 


«r  Hnwati  beGiff  iwlc  1 
I  ia iSt  ■  caiti<Tc*lbe i 


SKELETON 

than  for  tha    adull 


IE  third 


c^t  the  Sternu 
CEnuntDttlM 
6th 


.    s*    " 


[n  tbii  lifun  the  ■ 

Dnlh;    III.  ■CKRitn. 


bout  "stir 

rdeuib 

.__ ^(LoBdo 

Riif«'t  paper  ofl  the  d 
EflSo)  u  of  tpecul  iin[ 


(■riy  rhiLdhoofL 


For  lunher  deuib  n  C.  S.  McMurrich,  7)i  Dailtpmtnl  a}  lb 
laidii  £«!)>  (Loodon.  190&).  Thit  iiKluda  bibliccnphy,  but  C. 
— " the  denbipiiieal  ol  the  •tenium  (ifatk.  Jatrt.  vi. 

•uii>.iiin  fur  Kiflenint  the  embryo,  b  In  the 

.^ upean  before  tbe  true  backbone  «  wrtebral 

eralvtd    Tliii  1(  •■>  Inparan  thai  the  okter  pbylum  o( 


la  I 


I  Hbphyluin  Addochonla,  vhich  Includes  the 


__.._ rdof  hiaber  formi,  UfouadTn  Ibe  donal  vaUof  th 

pharvnl.    la  ifae  nibphylum  Urochorda  or  Tuidrata.  10  *ihL-h  iii 
ascuiau  or  lea-aquiRa  bdniif,  the  iwlochDnl  ia  pmeni  i 

rccioa  oolr  and  u  a  nile  i- ' —  "' "■ 

Ihe  larva]  to  the  adul* ' 


...  ,eieniblJnE  ^  "Ufe  In  man'i  drvvlop- 

he  CycliMainata  (hags  and  lampreyO  ihe  notochord  and 

II  ibealh  periHt  thcoiifh  Ule,  but  in  Ihe  adult  lamprey  (Petronrioiil 

:i,_; 1  — 1 —  —  J 1 1      In  crtllimnoui  ^noid 

*nd  ha<  a  nnuif 


irehB  are  devdDped.    In  1 


10  vhkh  ll 
In  (be  elasn 


cvvftlnc  Its  pvtial  absarptttm.  The  growth  is  n 
phenliy  than  centraltyH  and  *o  ocb  centrum  whr 
tobednplycoaiiavciowardboih  the  head  and  ui 
ia  ipokcn  01  a>  ampkkerloui  and  hi ih  one  t:(c(plic 
In  fehea  which  hart  ctnira.  In  the  body  tsh  (Te 
fiah  (Dipnoi)  IheTerttbrsoareouificd. 


II  a  venebra  'n 
'     '  ilwillbe 


.    la  the  ai 


Ic  Nilotic  Sih  PilyfUrMi  bidiir 


(Nolidanui),   Am 

KoiphScodoua  vol 

XXV  A 


comb-tool  htd 
onni  (Urodclal 


a  tooadcLin 
I  wttbnJefl 


i^Sdit,™'  thai*ta^ 
OB  Ibe  other  hand,  the  cvatim  arc  iiaually  covsve  I 
aod  aorae  of  cbo  pDitrrior  onca  brconr  fuaeil  1 
boae.  the  urtiItU,  Tbe  ribt  of  nrodcka  have  fa 

and  are  thiu  attached  to  tbe  Miiti ~"'  — 

of  a  ^vrtebra:  thb  Ibrhinf  a  npF^,-  „  —  ^-__... —  . 
double  riba  of  FDlntenis  alnady  nfcmd  lOk  Tbe  Menu 
CODKant  Mmctnre  nru  upcan  u  ankphibiaH  and  ii  more  cloeely 
coaneettcl  with  the  ihouliler  imlle  than  with  (he  riba,  the  Hotral 
emli  of  irhkh.  eicept  In  Ibe  lalaniandet  Noctonii,  are  nidinntan. 
it  u  nor  certain  whether  h  ia  the  bomoloflue  of  (be  nenum  of  the 
ftih  Notidanui,  but  the  lubiect  li  diicuHed  by  T.  J.  I>aiker  and 
A.  M,  Pa((non  (Tie  iTaiuH  Summm,  Londoa.  1904,  p.  so),  and 
•till  rrqkiim  fuTther  nKurh.     IE  the  aiernuid  be  rc^nfed  aa  ■ 

to  (he  centra  of  the  vmibne  <bn*  ia  no  miDn  *hy  ■(  d>Duld  not 
develop  indepcndendy  of  the  intcnrfmmtal  riba  and»  vh«n  (be  riba 
aie  luppcmed.  ^n  a  lecondary  coooekioD  with  tbe  thouMer  firdle 
In  Rrptilia  the  centra  of  Ibe.  vertebrae  are  uaually  prococioat, 
though  tbm  arv  a  fvw  otamfdca,  aucb  aa  the  archaic  Tuatera  Hxard 
^pbcnodoni,  in  which  (be  ampfaicaetaua  arrangemert  peniiu. 
There  are  trvcral  cervical  vertebrae  Instead  of  one,  which  ia  aD  the 
amphibiant  have.   The  odonioui  bone  ia  uually  leparate  both  from 

...._.. .._■__..■._  ■ -Se  atlaa  aid  the  ik- ■"  "■ 

al  denal  atnictiin 

•acnl  vcncbiae  Ut.  vertebrae  arllculatini  with  The  Wan)  are 
(eneially  pmenI  instead  of  the  one  of  (he  AmpMbia,  but  Ihey  are 
nni  fused  (oeclher  aj  In  mammala.  In  the  tail  regloa  haemal  arehea 
are  often  found  entloiinf  the  caudal  artery  and  vein  aa  (bey  are 
also  in  umdele  amphibians:  in  sonM  apedea  tltese  are  vnarare  >nrl 

are  then  ipDken  of  aa  Jtrvren  ftaiw.   Ja  tbcCrecodi 

disks  fim  appear.  EtJba  an  preaem  in  the  oervinl.  thoracic 
lumbar  reginns.  and  in  the  Cbetonia  <(or(ofaes)  the  eervical 
blend  wiih  the  verrebrae  aa  they  do  in  higher  forma.  In  crocs 
a  ripfiniti-  vr.<.br.rterial  canal  ft  enab^ied  in  (he  ci     *    ' 


"'  'oogh  the  intervention  of  ihort  rorUol  boH.  sc 


broad  plate  of  cartila^  which  may  be  calcified  bu(  ii 

ncoidi  (we  ention  Appmdiailar)  siKenarly  and  wiih  a  variable 
rmberof  ribs  iKcrally  awl  posteriorly-  liihouldnotbecwifoundcd 
Ih  (he  dagger-shaped  intcrclavide  which,  like  (he  danctet.  Is  a 
jmbcane  bone  and  overiam  the  atemutn  ven(raUy,  le  b  also 
nhshir  thai  thr  Inteirbvide  is  morpholofically  quite  diuinet 
^ich  veatigea  aie  present  in  van  and 
mlon  oa  embryokiry  (see  tf,  a?)-  In 
largely  leplilran  wiih  lome  specialiied 
locomoiioii  and  power  of  flight.    On 


effect  of  this  is  (hat  the  two  1 
fused  with  the  adiacenllumt 
again  fuse  with  the  ilium  ao  1 
h  very  ri^d.    The  neek.  on 


'.  tudai  and  even  thoncK,  and  tbtaa 
It  the  posterior  part  of  a  l^rd^i  trunk 
he  other  hand,  is  veiy  niovahle  and 
s  ofsaddle^haped  jolnti  which  give 

The  caudal  vertebrae  are  (used  into  a  flattened  bone,  the  fyv'l^. 
to  support  (he  tall  fcathcn.    In  the  (owl  bird  Archaeopter^a  the 

vertebrae.    The  Hbs  are  few  and  coBsiit  of  donll  (vwtatnl),  and 

pnccfsH,  Free  cervical  ribs  are  often  present  and  AKbieopteryi 
poMciscd  abdominal  ribs.  The  sternuni  is  very  lai*e  and  in  Hying 
tirdi  (Carinalse)  has  a  median  keel  (carina)  pro)cctin|  from  il. 
...,.   ...   ---.laying,  ostrich-like  birds  (Ralitae)  have  no  such 


Ilk]  and  it  il  only  in  (his  class 

hough  ihnc  are  absent  in  the  h 
■mma  (tea-cowi).  The  cervical 
two-toed  and  three-toed  itochs  a 


It  (he  epiphyiial  plates  appear 

In  some  o[  (he  Ceucea  (hey 
Thaiboraclc 


•7+ 


, Me(ltM*lulet>odllirpttauiu£na 

» iiHD(y-[«ir  in  tin  two-told  dBth.  ihoafh  ihirtccs  a  (auiucii  i> 
Ac  caiBinMH  Bunbir.  In  lb*  uuErisr  nin  i'  tlw  ihanelc  nsioa 
t!h«  ifitH  point  bnckvinit  niiiic  in  tnt  poitcrior  tiuncic  «nd 
laiafwr  RSBu  they  Iwvc  ■  fscntd  diradioB.  TIwr  ii  ilmyi  ons 
HHnt  in  tna  pottofor  tboncic  raoon  irhkb  Ji  vertical,  ind  the 
.__  _,...i  . .,_■.  .._ ■  aniidinal  wru^ra.    Tto 


■pint  in  tM  pottcffor  tboncic  n^on. 
vdirbim  vUcn  ban  thia  it  Icaown  ab  ' 


FiG.g.— Sidt\1r«otibe 
Finl  Linnlur  Vertebra  of  a 
Dog  (C».u/™ilMm). 

m    Macapopbyu 

"    *-»""- jygapophygli, 

r  i/i^fiafhyM. 

Anapophyiu. 

Tnoivcne  (coaltl)  pro- 


the  Onithochynchiu  and 
[  »  .he  dolpt--  ■■- 

an  morphoioci 


admtioaal  ailicular 


n  oaifteatkiBi  In  the  hypocbenUI  bar  (no  aabwclian 

va  oahcyolofy).  Tbey  pnUbly  «P«Mit  Ibe  plaoa  rten  the 
cbevim  Iwiei  af  baanil  ardm  woohl  be  attached  awl  an  (he 
•crial  boodetUM  ol  tbe  uteiior  wch  ol  the  atla*.  {»  if.  lo). 


p^red  or  median  oaikief,  an 
o'len  found  In  liiardi  IF^.S., 
|S9I,JXI14).  Tbeacrumcon. 


wbicb  dinctly  aiticulate  vich 


orlfioally  lumbar  become 

aecondarily    induded    in    the 

£nt  a1tach«I  id  the  thinicth 
Yeitebij,  bm  paduilly  .hLIt. 
rsmcd    until    it    icadia    the 


lO.— The    Inic 


Unnli/.  Tram.  R.  DmUih  Stcittj,  vol  v. 
^iHled.  I 


. — ,  -—J In  Crrctpitittctts 

K  at  the  armadilloa,  and.  if  the  Celaccn  an 

the  bonte-nsKd  dolphin.  TunioJ*    Four 

,^. E  about  tbe  avenge  ol  aacnl  vertebne  In  the  mammalian 

cluaandoitlKiceneortinitnlnieiicnl.  In  Mml  oF  tbe  Edentata 
the  poalBrior  aac^  vtftebne  are  fuicd  kith  the  Ivhium.  in  orher 
*ocda  tbe  gnat  lacnHciatic  Ugisent  [a  OHUcd.     Tbc  tilatal 


, il  ei  the  ritia.    When  th* 

it  largely  de««loped.  aa  in  the  ~  ~'~  '"'  ^ 

II..  .!„   __ — ^g,_   developa  .  ....  ..  .« 

uiualiy  a  Mt  a  perfontio 

u  LI  wpprvaed  and 


■     birda.    '„ 

■  hnvghoul  life 

UK>liakboi 


DuiiuKcante  until  the  Slernal  RJbi  of  Creil  Armadillo  IPnadim 
)n;mal  It  h»U-gro»n.  rt")-    *'.  Prauraum;  u,  aiphulmium. 

prevn^^  Bnaltn^lea  which  ociailonBlly  occur  in  nan,  while  in 
the  Omilhorhynchut  and  the  taidr  there  it  a  lepinte  bone  In  front 
(cephaW)  of  the  pnuemum  which  in  the  former  animal  la  dinlnct 
at  Gnt  fmni  Ihe  Inlcrclavtcle.  and  ihii  probably  npteeenu  the 
einKemun.  tbough  II  >ai  called  by  W.  K.  Parker  by  tbe  noacom- 

'"fot  funhtr  dmn'<  and  lilentun  we  S.  H.  Reynokb.  TU  VttU- 
testa  SMiInt  (Cambridge,  iSf;];  W.  H,  Flown  ud  H.  Cadow, 


APPBNDICULAItl 

OM^HJ  *t  H"  Uammatia   (LaiKloar'it>51: 
CMilunrna  Anaumr  tf  Vouiraui,  tdtpied  i 
W.  N.  Fu-kcr  (London,  1907);  R.  Witdcntnm  1 
Slmiltn  d/  i<iiii  (London.  I«9;);  C.  Cncoblu 
Jar  WiitMBt,  Bud  i.  (L«ipiig.  1901). 
Atptndiaiar. 
The  bony  (nmework  of  the 
u  the  upper  uid  lows  limbt  art  oiled,  b 

pUn  in  bolh.    Each  ce    '       

tfidki)  coDiwcImi  it  •rilh  Iti 
bone  Mcmcnt  (huiDenn.  Femuii,  a  aisiai  aouc. 
(ndius,  ulni;  tibii,  fibula),  ibe  band  aod  fool  « 
nietacarpuii  tanua,  melatanua)  and  tbe  dj£ 
It  riiould  bo  undfTslood  that  in  the  foUoving 
terms  internal  and  extemal  are  uaed  in  relatian 

1 1bal  of  the  limb. 

in  may  be  lub^vided  in 


U  (J  a  limb  ci 


ol  the  body  and  not  1 


Fio.  1).— Diapiiinmaiic  SecliL ^ 

(he   Rdilnai  d  the    SluuMer  Girdle   ti 

V     Athoncic  vcftcbrt.     CI    Tlieclavkl 
C     A  rib.  \M    TbcmemK 

Si     ThenerDum.  iti  Keru 


akrieton  and  the  divciieM  part  Ot  the  Einb;  iu 

the  clavicle,  articulatn  with  tbe  upper  end  o(  th.  . 

ita  potferiOT  Kgioeat,  tbe  ■^■p'lV,  appnachca,  but  doea  mm  n^u. 

The  clavKle.  or  collir  bane  Ui.  14),  ia  an  dontatcd  bone  which 
extendi  (rom  the  upper  end  of  UK  alenuini  borinatally  oulward. 

It  preienta  a  itronf  licmoiilal  carve,  whicli  U  aamoafcd 
villi  Ihelranivcneand  boriionlaldireclianoClheaiixil  the  human 
aboulder.  Ii  it  deader  in  the  female,  but  powerful  in  muKular 
maleaj  ill  nemal  end  thkk  and  Kwiewhal  tnaoguUr;  ita  acnoiial 
end.  Hitlened  from  above  dovnnrd.  li»  a"  r*^'!  •rtu-^tar  mrin 
for  the  acRHnlcm.    Iti  ahili  hu  four  lurfi 


uclei;  and  u 


■coid. 


la  allKhed , . 

Inner  a  ttniiE  ligament  paiva  between  it  and  Ibe  lint  rib. 

The  Kapub,  or  ihouMer  Hade  (1^.  14),  ia  the  moK  important 
bone  of  tbe  ihDulder  Einlle,  and  ia  preaent  in  all  mamnalL  It  Ilea 
g^^^^     at  the  upper  and  back  pan  of  the  wall  <A  Ihe  che«. 

plate-like  and  Inan^lar.  with  three  auifaeea.  ihite  bcvdcra,  and 
-' —  anglea.    Iiiccoal  or  ventral  lurfaccia  in  lelition  to  iheriht, 
~'^->-  ;i  I.  icpanteil  by  certain  muiclea:  one.  called  eub- 

"'"""  ' "■""  """rfnce  ilaelf,  which  ia  o(tcn  termed 

.  or  tiack  d  the  icanila  la  travtned 
lincnE  r^'ar.  which  Ilea  in  Ihe  proper 
.Hdea  thit  aipect  of  the  bone  into  a 
-       - '  mJjma.  and  one  belaw  the 
.^-..^  — -  -r,..  _r— „__^-,.^     .....  .^ne  aichra  forward  to  end  in 

■  broad  fbittntd  preceia.  the  acrniin,  which  haa  an  oval  articular 

veloped  in_tiie  human  acaputa  in  carrelBtiofl  with  the  (ten  aiae  of 

elevaiioa  and  abductlan  o(  Ihe  upeer  hmb.  Tbe  bonlerB  of  the 
■caputa.  directed  upward,  b«kwBid,  uid  downward,  pve  aiiaeh- 

and  peauriHAipvrnr.  The  antaro  aruwrior  ia  the  moat  hnportani; 
It  i«  trunr^tad,  and  haa  a  larfe.  ahatlov.  otqi.  amooth  auiface.  the 
finaitf  bin,  lor  aniculalioo  with  Ihe  buaiena.  to  form  ibc  •houlder 
loinl.  OveibaniinE  ihe  gleaiAl  Eom  ia  a  curvad  baak-Uke  prneia, 
aba  mcaid,  which  b  ol  importaice  aa  comapondini  whh  the 
■epanu  concnid  bone  of  monotremea,  birdi  and  replilea.    The  Kr 

oTdeaurtalion  between  it  am)  the  a;j—  ' "— ' ' 

opfiei  bontet  of  the  acapnia  by  Ibe  auj 


Ireni  wCch  ii 

icapulari^  atL_  ...... 

xubKoptiiar  Jhm,    The  doraum 
from  behind  forward  by  a  premi...... 

■xii  of  Ihe  icapula.  and  lubdividea  .  . 
luT^aee  above  Ibe  ipine,  the  iupn-lpinm 
_:_  ...-../-.^.T,,^^    Tbeip-- 


la^apiJar  do 


and  alvfl  becomi 


ahafi  and  two  ea 

3  ipheitiida]  imoi 

■=■'■  ■"-  (lensid  lon.  v>  u~  «-p— ,  .1 

o*  oonBricted  ■sil,  and  wbcie  lb*  n«ck 
nuoui  wiih  each  other,  two  procaaaii  or 
>  which  an  attached  the  rotator  muadca 

anauif  irom  ine  acapitiar  foaaaa.     Belwcen  Ihe  luberoaltlea  la  a 

groove  in  wbkh  the  loiif  tendon  of  Ihe  bicepa  reita.    A  liac  4mwa 

ihrtniffh  Ihe  head  of  the  bumerua  perpen-  " 

dieolar  to  Ibe  mkldle  of  ita  articular 

airrfarv,  lorma  with  ihe  aaiB  t/  the  ihalt 

ol  the  bone  «B  an(le  of  40*.    The  abaft 

above,     but     Battnad     •■'    nnafuiH)  I 


•hallow  tnno*  vinda  round  the  hack  c( 
(he  bone,  to  whkJi  the  tiuiaculo4plraI 
■-  MihI.     The  kiwec  c '-- 


wirdty  dinctad.  book- 


above  the  Internal  condyle  aL_ 
reatife  of  the  lupracondylar  fora- 
aind  in  ao  many  of  Ihe  tower 
I  {lee  b^w  CtmptrthmAiHism-,}. 
V  dncribini  the  two  bonea  of  the 

■  [iace  batwMB  than  ihould  be 

..  Clicy  lie  paiillat  to  rarh   nihrr. 


he  palm  3  the  hand  beiB(  dItectRl    y 
m  iSi^afiT  KoSt" 


.      ,     ,     ,  ,  -juiar  Ivdcton  orS« 

vjualy  in  front  of  Lej,  Upper  Limb. 

,._lm  ol  the  hand  ia  ri    nvXl, 

Incled  backwaid.    Not  only  the  bonea  S!    S,.„,/f" 

.  .._ ^,  ,1,^^  ^  ,^,  j,„j  he     J^^^,,„ 

poaltloa  j.^   Coticoid  pi 


of  the  fo 

*T1ie«2li 


I  {£(.  141  i<  the  outer  bone 
,   and   like  all   long   boo 


K     Hm 


Radiua. 


.'KrhS:".s2;h  c.p  (or  c  oppo^,.  .h.  d^. 

KcapiteHumoflhehunenia:  u,  nf^L    .'I^  fc_ 

nar^^  of  the  eup   ia  alu  «'  "^E^   'VbJ^ 

arlKulaKon  with  the  ulna  p     p^^^humb!^ 

::led   IHf*.   and    immediately  j||   {jIj^L 

eck  a  XM*fFo«/y  for  the  ir^  <*,'  ■!.._    " 

LC  bicept    The  .hafl  of  Ihe  '"'■  f'.'Ji  -„,„ 

K>   Ihre*  aurfarea  for  the  •■    """  "*•'■ 


a  aharp    innef  border  for  the  In 


-oader  than  the  upper,  and  t 
t  Ihe  lodgment  of  lendona  pi 
om  Ht  outer  border  a 
ard;  ill  inner  border 


Sni  10  iSc  back  'oflV 


HHTali" 


smooth    and    c 


Ita  upper  end  ia  auWlvided 

., r ■■  tlie  t'"'"  aif-aid  (aaify, 

h  Miface  (or  ariiculiiion  wiih  ,^. 

if  (he  humerua.    The  anierisr  or  ttniM         '"*' 
£h  in  front  for  (he  inaertiofl  cl  (he  brachialb  aniicua, 

,-j»[ior  nr  elKranm  prtceu  glvea  inicnion  lolhelari* 

iricepi  muicle  of  the  umier  arm.  Tmmediattly  below  the  outv 
border  of  the  treat  Bimaid  civjij-  ia  the  snuU  lirtrii  atily  for 
aiticulatioa  widi  ibt  aide  e.'  the  bawl  of  tbe  ndiua    Tha  ahaft  tt 
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VlPPBHDICUUlt 


dovnnid.    Below  thi  iccubiihiai  U  ■  lot*  kbit,  tbc  d 

Ikyroid  foraMrm,  which  [a  bodnded  hv  tfi-  "— *J—  -- 
"--*-'--■  --- ■  abcrvF  (be  AEvtabulum  it  am  dt 
by  IbB  fachimn  vid  i" 


KTiiKion  of  Hch  bone.    C]ct|K  (be  piKform  or  pct-tbaptd 

it  ebon  ud  [mculurly  cnboMil  Jo  ihipv;  iu  ■iKenor  (or 
vtettct  ftod  f(t  pooerior  (or  docHl)  bdnE  mish.  lor  the  att 
of  litftmente:  iti  wperior  mnd  uuerior  niructfl  bciii^  ir 
■mooth.  tor  vtlculation  «rith  wU^ceDC  boof 
outer  eurUcte  ue  alio  unooth,  for  irticiil 
""•■Tt  of  tie  icephoid  uut  (npediua  (th.  — 

L  (be  inner  eurfeca  ol  thle  ciuKJfDcni  ana  uncunixii 

d  banei),    Occukuully  cKA  bona  ue  fouDd,  bat 

re  apparently  the  mnnapti  of  (vli^dnou  elemenlB  louad  ia 

ind  of  tbe  cviy  emiayo  (tea  G,  Thikniiu,  Mtrfk  Artrila, 


tbe  hind  H 


otmul  bone*  of 


w  c«rly  embryo  l( 

.  Tbe  Dietuupd  bonet,  or  boHi  <i  tbe  pifan  of  tbe  hind,  in  fan 
b  numbs  (Bg.  14).  They  are  miniataN  loof  boOci.  ind  each 
pneiEnti  1  ibitt  ud  tws  oURmitiea.  Tha  metacaipil  of  tbe 
thumb  ii  the  ihorteit,  and  cfiveiiB  eutwinl  fitn  tha  rM!  ita 
carpal  eunadty  la  iiddle-ihaped,  furinlailatlBB  whh  the  tnpoiuBi  i 
ht  diaft  Ii  KHDewbat  coo^nned,  and  iti  phalangfa]  end  li  HDOoth 
and  nHuided.  lor  (he  firs  phalanit  o(  tbe  tbunb.  The  loar  other 
nKl>airp*lboiieBbelDa*(otbefoarSaten;(beyinalBion  pinUel 
to  ticb  oiber,  and  dimuuih  in  riie  Inm  the  •eomd  (a  (he  fifth. 


ih«  auaaol  pollei 
M  four  Angrn  Ihrn 


'  IntennKliBte  bnie  ia  the  middle  phitinx. 


n  the  lodgment  o(  tbe 


BUiflce  mdy , ^ 

nunded  *oA  rough,  to  aSotd  1  hjtIig 

■riie  |MF»»KH  nr  Pn.V1C  ElTSiMlTY, 

aprorimil  part orhiiiinch,idiatal port* 

j^  •halt  tubdivided  into  ilugh  Hid  lef.    Eieh  pan  1 

-  -  IppnTpriafc  eheleion  (tbe  (high-bane  in  man  beluff  — ^„ 

^^  thin  the  kg-bonei).  Theboneof  IbebaunchtainiKnlnB- 

tnm)  fomuu  arch  or  pHvic  giidle.  which  aniculitei  behind  whh  (be 

tide  of  tbe  eaaum,  and  arcbca  forWird  toaniculite  with  the  oppceite 

pulw  lymfAyiie.     It 
19  (be  direct  .mediom 


XtK 


avDt  (be  Rlaiiou  oF  ilv  P, 

V  A  ncril  veilebim- 

II  The  ilium. 

P  The  (wo  pubic  bonei  nut 

F  The  f aur. 

CEntu  a  dngle  bone.    Thi 
foiea  or  cup,  the  ocoa 


mlum  or  alylind  awflr, 

■  -Sidi  lodcn  the  V— ' 

Dne'fiflfa  afthh 


bona  It  (he  l^p-joiot.    _   _  _ ^ , 

tbe  pubcL  ami  about  two-lifihi  each  by  ihe  iichium  and 
At  tbe  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  i»  1  oepmion.  to  the 


b^abcrdcr  whidi  jo-_ 

end  of  tbe  cteit,  when  it  fonu  a 
1,  the  anttrvr  ntpetier  abiMt~ 
the  middle  ot  thii  boi^  ia 
Itriar  ii^triar  tpint.  Between 
tcnal  and  int^ml  nrficci  it 

Jer  on  wlocfa  ir  found  the 

pHttritr  ji^pw  ind  imftritr  ifima: 

nrlicea  ii  the  iUo-pectineal   bne. 

ibicb  fmu  pan  ct  the  line  of 
Kparitioa  bennen  the  true  and 
fllKpdvia. 
The  pukna  (fig.  16)  ia  alio  a  threo- 


Tbe  *Kw  raawt  ni 

lurward  and  inwird  frvin  luc  aLvia-  „   ^ 

bdumtotbctoily^Uefiiiki  which  ^ 

ia  a  plate  of  bofK  pJicea  nearly  hori-  iTT 

lontilly  ia  the.  upright  naiiliDn  el  "" 


ferward  and  inwiid  fr 

'    'umtotbctoil     '" 

I  plate  of  bofM 

-^-Dphywa  pubis 
fcctui  forward 


1  eaiiliDn  ol 
ituiEiritbiti 


_  inlcuiatuiE  iritb  iu  Fio.  16.— The  Appeodicular 

_.._  onnhe  nde  it  tbe  Skeleton  of  Ibc  Left  Lower 

pubii  jiee  loiBia).    Pro.  Limb. 

— " — Ok  junction  ol  11     lllDra. 

— , — , „J  nraw  i>  (he  li     Ivhium. 

fwt'i  ■tfn";  an  important  tondmarii  Pb  PuI^l  the  ihm  nam  <( 

tineil  HnCllrady  mtnlkmed,  miy  F  Femuc. 

be  traced.  p  Pitelli. 

The  bver  nmmi  ia  naDy  more  Tij  Tibii. 

boriuntal  than  (be  npper  (which  Fb  Fibula, 

twd  to  he  called   the  homontal  Tr  Oopnite  the  levni  uml 
nmui],   ind  juni   backwaid   ant  bonei. 

outward  fnm  the  body  to  niect  the  C  Oa  eakn.  [armiiw  proni. 
HMiua/lVucUtmiandaafonKhe  nenceofheeL 

iubpubic  ank.  Ml  Oppodte  (be  five  meta- 

Theiichuim(fi(.i61.Iilcethei!ium  tarialbonei. 

ofi^rce^iMHlpn^ 

iinplnei  (he  icetabulem.  iV.  F™r(h. 
9  Inwer  formi  the  large  V,    Filth  or  littfc  toe.    The 
~  line  HH  lepn- 

..  _.._  , ptine.wbHalthedoiicd 

The  pelvic  and  poircn^  line  V  it  in  Hne  witli 

nirfacta  are  aeparatrd  fniin  Ibe  veftkal  an  of  Ih* 

her  by  a  tharp  border,  on  afanr. 

ind  antero^xtemal  wrficei  are-  aewitcd  by  a  border, 
orm  1  parr  of  (he  boundary  of  the  obturator  (uranen;  but 
rgin  between  the  antertr-  and  pcH*erD.eitemil  autfacee  la 
nitlied.    The  tuberowty.  a  thici,  rough  ami  itrong  P™'**^ 

^Datuie;  1  flatinirrf  ramui  aicendt  front  it  to  join  the  lower 
gf  the  pubii.  and  eempletei  both  the  pubic  lieh  uhIiIk 


,.   [f.   Second. 


„-,■-"  Tii.k"ii'^ihrai.., . 

senied  by  a  Ihir  dioppcd  perpendieularivfRnniliepUm 
_■.  [W  tMYitr  mi  tlw  ouIlM  i  il  the  brim  il  [i  dircrinl 

J  and  bickwanl.  *t  lbs  ontkc  doimwin]  uid  i  little  lor- 

L  Oiri*(taib*iiidiiiuiono(llwpelvli.  Ihebuesf  IhtiUTiiia 

■  naitv  4  la-  hifbtr  A*n  llis  ippcT  bonlw  a(  the  iHibk  ■ymptiyiii. 
The  tontue  Qclvu  t"  dUtiiicutEhJed  Fmni  Ibe  Bule  by  ecfuin  kuuI 

[or  DUKuUr  uUchnKnt  non  feebk.  Ux  b«dih  and  apadiy 
cnater,  tha  dipth  hut  givinff  tbe  ncaler  breadtb  tg  the  hip*  ol  ■ 
msaai  the  inhl  mn  acaHy  drniUr,  the  pubic  urh  wider, 
the  dtitanca  betwven  Ihe  tubcmilleB  rreater,  and  Uv  acata- 
iHjuBinialleriB  Che  fanaia  than  ia  Ihaiaale.  Tba  [realcr  capactty 
ut  cba  vooaa'i  over  the  man'e  pdvu  h  Id  aflocd  neater  room  for 
the  gipainioo  o(  the  iiunn  diirii>c  pngnanrf.  and  bt  the  expulwn 
tl  iliediBdattlietJiiKof  binh. 

Tbe  [emur  or  Itatih-boae  (lig,  ifi)  b  itis  loiifnl  bone  in  the  body, 
■ad  lowiin  cJ  ■  Aari  and  two  entemilin.  Tbe  upper  eitrcniity 
w^^  or  i£ad  ha*  a  VDOOth  hembphericaJ  urface*  ui  which  an 
'^^-       ova]  rtHjftheoed  foeea,  for  tbe  attacliment  Ql  the  iiga- 

ipentum  tere*  o(  tbe  hip,  it  loufid;  fitMn  the  head  a  ttriHii  -^ '—* 

a«i  puaes  downward  and  eutwarrl  to  Join  the  dpper  t 
■haft;  theplaceof  junetionia  inaffccdbytwopncciaeaorlri 
to  the  utmwl  or  ptat  (nctaalir  an  attached  naay  mi 
MlliepHaaa 


id^ihl 


Inwn  ihinigh  tbe  aiii  a(  the  bead  aitd  m 

— ^-  linediiwn  ihioigb  tbe  ibafi  an  angle  of  ^  . 

til  anfle  ii  a  little  lei*  obttHe  than  in  a  man,  and  the  nbliquit 


lb  tbe  ibafl ._  _  ^ 

—  ^-y— .tH  than  in  a  man,  and  the  obliquity  of  tbe 

■luft  oT  the  femur  i*  iligfativ  Riatcr  la  Ibe  former  linn  in  the  latter. 
Tbe  >htf I  i*  almoft  cylinditcat  about  In  eeniie.  but  eipanded  above 
aad  b^ow;  ki  tiwt  and  lids  five  orlfin  to  tbe  exten»r  muirles 
olthe  lee;  behind  then  la  a  rough  ildfe.  which,  ihouih  called  (iiua 
upffo,  ii  really  a  oamw  auff ace  and  not  a  line;  it  fivei  attachment 


ular  Hifiace  for  the  knee^nt,  the  ante 
a  mtkUa  or  pulley  for  (lie  mavenent* 
wcr  and  paeterior  pan  ii  Hibdivided  in 

Um  knBe.°*The  Inner  and'cHJIer'ai! 

stl' --■ 


n-bone  (fif.  It]  ii  Iha  laifer  and  mon  impanant 
o(  0»  tea;  tha  lanar  moina  and  raata  upDO  ia 
ind,  and  dinn  h  the  wel|h(  of  the  body  la  Ihe 
--'-'--  '-  tnuunkted  to  iba  foot.     Eicept  Ik* 

of  the  iliekUM,  and  a«ui«a  rt  a  diafl 

The  apparcnnmliy  !•  breai 
Iheanaml  of  which  baa 

Ibulai  iopenony,  » 
anicMlatjoawttb  that 

•aria*  of  *fc*all«iar  i 


of  the  knee,  and 


la^e^teU 


In  meat  dviliied  racet  I*  Irianpilac  in  the  lecllon  of  it* 
javaje  and  prehiMonc  net*  it  ii  iwo^edti 
"   '  by  the  prc^ 

._  _  .  _  hi  had  di^'tiy  beiit  bBclniirdwilh~r»ranJ  to  the 

a  condltuia  wMch  unaUv  dliappean  in  the  adult,  but  which 

wn  In  the  ptebuloric  libae  fouod  In  the  cave  of  Spr.    In 

.«o  that  iquat  on  thdr  haeh  the  front  nurpn  of  the  lower  end  of 

Ihe  tibu  ii  maiked  by  a  imiill  anicutar  faoi  for  the  Beck  of  the 

■  The  fibula,  or  atOinl-booe  of  the  ki  (fij,  i6),  lit  ilender  loni  hone 
BHthaibaftandtwoertreimliea.  TRe  upper  end  or  lad  aniculata 
wiib  the  outer  luberoKiv  of  tbe  tibia.  The  thafl  ij  lour-  _  . 
iided.  and  niugbened  for  the  origin*  of  the  muicki.       »■■» 

hu  a  nroiA  ptDceia  {mn 

aif  nnlui,  above  which  1*  a  rDugh  aurface 
tor  the  attachment  of  liaamenti  which 
bind  tonther  the  tibia  end  Bbula. 
The  ftiot  cnnsiu  of  Ihe  tarm. .  tbe 

toea.    TfcThuman  fool  ii'plac^  -J* 

in  the  Drone  naalinn.  wiTh  Ihe  '*"*' 


ssii'X 


one*  of  t>>c  ^l^g.  coniiiilng  of  the  a*tra- 
alui  and  □•  aMi,  ■  middle,  of  the 

onei  be  l^"ke?>l  aWwith  lb«e™  •'";■ . "iT' 
lie  metaunuj  and  ton.  the  bonei  of  the      "I"!  tlui 

»1  may  be  aitanjed  in  two  kmrltudinal  '     i!^!:, 

alumna— an  noter.  coMiHint  ul  Ihe  oa  ^  M*^^'" 
iki*.  cnboM  and  the  metatanal  bom 

ml  phalange*  of  the  fonrlh  and  fifin  -     r~ — 

rat.  lecDnd  and  third  too.    The  tanal.  ^    1?!5? 


the  Biceplion  of  Ihe  * 
wedge-fhaped.  irreg' 
doru]  and  plantar  * 

IT'ficked  m  beiwec 

•mooib  for  anlculat 

fur  articulation  with  ....  .... 

o*  catdi  project*  backward 
With  tbii  dacepti—  ■■-  •" 
lurfacet  tmoulli  I 


,„d  ';Sh  ^  ^'<- 

[fimiwhidiate  f*  Eai^i™l_ii 
y  cuboidali  the  ..'^.  °'V'* 
«  an  a*  a  rule  dialed      ty 


the  aMiualdi 


hand. 


lion.  Ihe  I 
for  articulation, 
the  outer  iurfaceol 
border;  and  the  ir 


Superniunera/y  booea  are  occaalonally  found  aa 
;he  pbaltnge*  of  the  toei  a| 


alike  the  Ihumt 
£*i6f^wfog;'.— The  dcvobpmeat 


^'■-•f'aTf^ttisvtg+t**" 
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cutUnfl.  (luc  oiBficaliaii  oi  the  ardcriy  iwoul  or 
bony  1VUC  can  onty  caIcc  place  thraueh  the  inter 
bUm  and  ottcadult.  and  u  Ihac  crlTi  ue  not  (o 
they  miitt  make  their  way  in  from  ■ ' 
which  coflitLtuIcfl  tbc  pcncnofldrium. 

The  Cactort  whkb  det 
tice  of  each  limb  booe  an 


SKELETON 


It  ia  inlereitins  lo  notice  that  thja  cen 

will  bin-  on  be  Ibe  cenue  d  oieiScalion,  i , 

the  ibari  ol  ■  iHg  bone,  or.  wbei  ■  cuboidd  bkiclc  of  eanUan  li 
dealt  with,  u  in  the  ciae  of  the  aifal  and  tml  boiiBi,  In  that  place 
which  la  fattheu  away  IroD  the  periphety,  and  whidi  b  ilkelv  to  be 
kut  wdl  nounibcd,  Tliemcein^  too,  lobeaaneiai  tendency  for 
laifer  maaaet  of  cartOaip  to  begin  cucUying  bclorv  amaCler  onn. 
Ovtnftlng  tbeae  facta  with  the  behavioar  ol  tumoun,  which  contain 


ct  that  the  calci&catia 


de|(FnenIion,  the  prcaeot  writer  la  Int  to  auspect  that  t 

which  pncednoaaiAcation  in  cartilage  may  be  a  d^en 

brought  aSout  by  ill-nutritkn.    However  thii  may  bi 

doubt  that  the  caldbcatioci,  ovce  eatabliahed,  acta  aa  an  aiin^jun 

for  blood-veaadip  whkb  pn^Nibly  bring  with  them  oateoblaMa,  and 

the  tubaEqaenl  oaailkatian  ia  *  pncn  which  Dctda  and  cecdvca  a 

certain  alnitvefy  oftea  haa  eatra  centra  of  aaaifiatkm  devdnpcd 
at  ita  enda  aa  wcflaa  at  placet  where  important  muaciea  have  laned 
levei-lilie  kaoba  of  canOage  on  the  model.  Tbeae  nica  ecalcea  ace 
called  tpipliymi.  and  it  la  coavHiient  to  diatinguiih  three  varietiea  of 
theoe'.  W  fnauH  tfiHyut  at  the  joint  enda  of  long  boneai  {tj 
Inaitn  (fiMnaf.  vhm  muadei  pufl;  and  (c)  aUtaUt  ififjitia. 
the  BecliaBkai  cauaea  of  arbich  ut  aaan  remote,  but  which  repreient 
atnxxurea  of  fteater  Import  la  tha  lowlier  venebralet.  Withtegard 
to  the  jnaiUR  eplphyae^  tbey  form  a  cap  which  protecta  the 
tfitkyail  Hot,  or  slate  of  canUap.  bv  meant  of  which  the  bone  in- 
crcaaea  in  length,  bat  tbey  are  certainly  not  eiaential  to  the  growth 
of  a  bone,  beauae  tbey  oites  do  not  appear  until  the  bone  haa  been 
growing  for  a  long  lime,  while  in  birda  tbey  arv  not  found  al  all. 
The  traction  epipbyaet  an»  In  the  opinioa  of  the  writer,  originally 
pieceaof  cartil^  which  hove  the  tameaatuR  at  aeaamoid  canOaget 
dev^oped  [n  the  play  of  a  tendooi  when  it  pmaet  agunat  a  nei^- 
boaringcartUBginouanHdelof  a  bone,  and  nidi,  inatead  of  remain- 
ing teparate  itructurei  tnniiighout  life,  at  it  tbecaae  with  the  patella, 
f  uie  eariy  with  the  modd  againat  which  they  an  pulled,  and  to  form 
■  knob-  For  pnclical  purpotea  the  CDncad  procett  of  man  may  be 
r^arded  at  an  example  of  an  atavinic  epipfayda  or  pertiapa  of  two 
■tavialic  cpiphyaet.  (For  further  dctaila  on  thii  lubjeet  tee  the 
— :. — , 1  ^j^  epiphyte^  Jtur.  AiuL  and  Pkyt.  v6L  uucvii- 


Fto.  IS.— Ow6cation  of  tbe  Cbvkk. 

[nary  cntre  la  the  earliot  of  an  in  the  b«1v  to  appear, 
lal  epiphyait  doea  not  come  (ill  the  bone  la  fully  grown, 
ivc  DO  csrct  on  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Tt  ii  probably 
ritticdBai,aiidiaoftenreEardcd  ai  the  veaiige  of  the 
*---- omparallve  anatomy},  (hough  It  Tnay 


Cemparalitt  Anci6mj). 


&^:. 


(ArPENDICUUa 


i  epiphywe.  while  tboao 


"KS 


ri^iphyiia  developed  in  the  tricrpa  tendon  and  ac 


pula(acaEg.I^): 


lie  UiumbSoea. 


Hiarcent  ret  for  the  cml  of  Ibe  ilium  no 

n  of  thoat  for  the  vcrtebml  Ixiidcrof  the  BG 

-^-  the  anterior  inferior  apine  ia  a  puieJy  bum* 

epiphyvia  connected  with  the  uae_c4  the  atraight  Mad  of 

rsbably  itpitnta  thacpipuh ^ 

iheroaity  of  the  iadiuB  ia  the  hypdachhim  _  .., , 

-jctioo  no  eonpaiathv  naatoaH).  The  moac  anterior  of  tin  «i- 
phyaea  in  the  Bcetabalu  it  the  at  acetabiJi  of  km  -""—*■-, 
while  the  occaafanal  one  far  tbe  ipfaie  of  the  pubii  it  often  looked  oa 
ae  tbe  veadge  of  the  manupial  bone  of  moootremea  and  mampialL 
I.  _in  .i._.  1-  __  ,k_ of  the  aecoodery  centrea  of  tlie  oa 


\n  for  tb*  eubic  tymphyait 
]bibia»,iriUle  that  fee  tb* 
chium  ui  ie[itQfa  (tee  lul^ 


m  for  the  great  and  amall 

life,  that  ia  mall  after  tbe  qnaSncepa  etteaaor  cniria,  is  th* 

tMdon  nl  which  it  la  famed,  fa  defined.   Ita  aaaiAcatioa  begina  In  tbe 

...-_. „.,. .,_  ^  tmially  looksd  upon  aa  tha  largeat  and 

I  aeiamaid  bone  in  Iha  body. 

v  epiphytit  at  eilber  end,  but  that  -for  tha 

t  to  at  to  include  a  good  deal  of  tbe  tuben^ 


!!.■«£ 


APfEmVXUiSl 


quAdriniM  tvndon  bdow  the  intFlLm  wad  jdinina 

wohyM  bdc^T  unhiof  with  IK  dUphyvu  or  ituTt 

Tb«  ibiila  hu  two  piwure  ^Kphym.  tbc  kiwtt 


dmloptd  in  itH  I  H  ■  Iktlc  boiK  u  i 
tiw  nuln  upper  1  trifniim. 

I      The  coitrc  for  The  aloaeum  ep 
dwhlchappan  |  lifi,  ili*l  hn  tlw  u(nntii>  in  the 


■79 

back  of  iIm  Mtngilui.  ItoDwa  u  ihc  •• 
Htfa  Biooth  of  f octal 


navicular  ia  tlie  laat  to  appear  la  I) 
year.      It    will   be   noliud    that,   a 


and  CDlBld.  the  larje  navicular  la  Ihs  liM 
cartilage  lo  oaaffy.  and  thia  la  an  exception  lo 
the  general  rule  whkh  ia  probably  cautcd 
■—  — le  (actor  wliicli  we  do  nut  at  promt 


Tbe  calcaneum  haa  a  very  definite  iTactioA 
cplphytii  developed  Id  tbe  injaliDTi  ol  the 
tenda  Adiillia  behind. 

The  developnient  ot  tbe  uetataml  booea 
and  pbalangB  uI  tbe  loot  U  tbe  fane  la  tliat 
of  the  hin^ 

J.  P.  M-Mumch's  DiKUpmlnt  rf  It*  Binwui 
iiiy  (London.  1906)  and  D.  J.  Cunmng- 
han'a    Tnt-Biiti    ^   AttaUmj   (Ediabnrgb. 


[g.^OniBfalion  of  1 
I  Appear*  eaily  in  ind  month  [oeul  life.  B 

J  For  tuben»ty»  appcan  1  to  3  year*. 

3  For  bead,  appean  within  Gut  6  month).  9 

4  For  uitsnal  condyle,  ippcaTBabout  5  yean.      10 

8  For  capiielliim,  appean  j  10  J  yeata. 
Appean  about  11  ycart 
]  Ccntrea    for   head    and  gntt  lUberouty 

oaleace  aboirt  5  yean-  t*  i 

bat.  The  lenenlnile  with  the  long  taneiol  the  em 
tbe  e^phyni  neareK  tbe  elbow  or  fanhcK  (ram  tbe  1 
10  appear  and  the  lait  to  join.  The  vrllcr  accountH 
tH  tblaiule  In  the  caie  o(  tbe  Bbula  by  the  (act  thai  t 
utnoiii  end  ia  larger  than  the  upper  (aee  lii|.  16). 
Ib  tbe  tanua  the  cattilagea  arc  a>  an  early  itage  ar 


lentrr  (or  imall  tubemiiy  fuietwiib  ridgea  wei 

^ppea^  about  11  or  12  yeara.  the  paired  ^oa.    Thia  theory  wat  hnt  fore- 

liilerior  ct^phyualuaea  with  ihaft  about  sbadowed  by  Goodair,  and  haa  been  elaborated 

i6to  17  Jan.  by  Balfour,  Dohro  and  many  othen.    It  la 

Superior  epiphysif  fum  arhb  ihaft  wpponed  by  tbe  fact  that  in  »me  elaimo- 


'or  the  neglect 


Ht  the  Hine  way  that  Ihoae  ol  the  tiaod  art,  but  tn  thi 

row  the  middle  one  Gntermediuni).  correnonding  to  (hi 

in  the  hand.  Inm  with  the  one  on  the  liWal  nde  10  (orn 

OoiKfii  Biiiainie*  a  veBige  al  it  ■»>*  to  pciiw 


i6o  SKELETON 

ficM  for  tlw  ankuktiaii  of  tlig  Sb.    TUi  el  count  !*  the  ftciHid 

■^  tide,  which  potable  iadioiEei  IM  d 

pRomcoid  and  concoid  ckmrniL 
In  mny  of  tlw  bony  fith  (TcksMs]  ite 


hark  KraoochiUi  tbae 
■II  at  Ihe  hu  on  each 
"  '  iin  bavw    - 


ct  Ihc  girdle  wiih  ibe  ik' 


^Iy-p1aced  vcapuli  (fig.  37.  S)  bi 
Jfl  pUte.  (he  HjpiB-npula  (fig.  2 


In  tbfi  Arnphibii  the 

dofially  itill  1  caTtiluinoufl 

which  miy  becalciAc^   The 

(C)  en  quite  diuinci,  ibe  lermer  bdng  in  front  cephalad)  and  over- 
laid  by  a  dennal  bone,  the  clavide  (CIJ.  The  attuhment  ol  lh( 
CDtumdi  to  the  •iimum  hai  ivgn  noiictd  in  mlion  Axial  ol  Ihit 
aiiiclF.  Uniting  ihc  vcnirat  ends  of  Ibe  precoiacud  and  canceld  it 
the  racoracoid  on  each  side  (fig,  tj.  E.C). 

In  the  Keptiba  the  lame  general  plan  ii  evident,  but  in  tblliiardi 


'SS3?' 


tt  birth.        About  13 


'Fic.  14.— Ottiliolkin  oF  Femur. 

the  ventral  endi  ef  the  two  tUvirlei  an  nnhed  by  >  1 
like  demal  bone.  Ibe  nUnltaulc  (6^.  17,  I.C).  ■    .       .. 
plane  fuperfidal  to  (he  itermin  and  epacwacoid*. 
In  bitita  Ihe  acapab  hu  the  thape  of  ■■abre  blade,  and  then 


nptilea.   The  pn-  nnd  enj-canesid*  an  afanrtad,  biR  lb*  cnimida 
an  very  ursiic.    The  cliviclea  and  iateidBVKla  uoila  iau  *  V< 
ihapcd  bar  which  locna  Ibe  ioRult  or  "  nmylhaiKbL," 
~   ibt  hlamnialia  ihe  UoHdmuuCOiniiharhyKEMudEUridaa) 

'  ■ "-  and  niconf 


in.  1^1° 


hkc  in  ihapelhan  nunmalLin.  In  the  higher  nummali  the  icapula 
develnpi  iHnoe  and  uwally  an  acromial  piDctB.  and  ha»  a  Ifkn^if 
outline.^  A<  lone  aa  ih*  iDnlimb  i>  lued  for  H.pporx,  Ibe  vmebial 
bordef  u  the  ihonen  ot  ihe  three,  and  the  long  aui  o(  Ihe  boiv  nin 
from  ihu  bonier  10  the  glenoid  cavity;  but  when  ihe  eilTemity  ii 
n»d  for  pnheni»n,  ai  in  Ihe  Primaief.  or  for  flighl. » in  the  cW. 
opicn,  the  vencbral  border  <"  .  ..     i.  • 

ihe  slenoid  cavity  decieaaeiH 
Ihai  of  the  body  inte«1  of  be 


from  the  way  in  which  Ihe 
forepart  of  the  body  It  prripped 
up  on  (be  forelimba  i^ien  Ibe 


he  tong  aua  ia  now  pai^lel  iriih 


>ly  dinppait.  Ihouoh  veniga  of 
uMiiaginoui  puii  cf  ihethvide. 

TheehiflnHxIiliaiioaof  thehunenuL- 

prc^profri^,  whkh  i>  Urge  whenever  the  pecioraT  I 


APFENmCULU) 


D  at  thctt.  OIK  on  Ihc  oalcr  liik  t 
•at  on  tbe  Lnner  for  tba  mcduB  nave;  u  niwr  iivint 
id  fouil  nptalet  ooe  or  otho  of  that  ouy  be  pnail. 
h«  fKr«  ban  bounding  Ihae  (wo  Foraabu  u  ^MfkodiHi 
e  iDinRiiMi  RgirdeJ  u  Indicilkm  that  the  hiinien> 
'  nya  In  iB  (wlatlon  fnHB  the  in  d(  th* 
il  wpnaadyki  (catefMondylit) 


Fio.  27- — Diaffnmmaik     Repmnta-  phibuiu     {A 

lion  of  aCoKldiKd  Fori  of  StauMK  ndiuiMdirii 

Cinlk.  iiriiik    in    ths    Unidcia 

S     SupuU.  '  E.C  Epicoacad.        and    Rpiils   tbcy    m 

C     Corxiud.  St    Sumum.  alwaviiTisinn.  Inmnie 

C     Cltnoid  avity.    E.S  Efi-    or    emo- Itnrdi  (Iguana.  Splwno- 
Cl    Clavidt  nemuialdotttd  don.  Ac.)  Ihc  ol«niwn 

LC  lnien:kvkie.  detp  to   iotp-  (rpi[4iyHa      rcfnaim     « 

P.C  FRCsncsid.  divick). .  duiioa  oanniil  bono 


.  he  carpiuflj  ilie  U^bar  TptdTAtB*  may  be  feducad  frnni  a 

alLiad  type  by  tba  [ubdd  or  loppRuian  of  cxnmin  of  iti  elnncni 

A  parfact  pntralizpj  type  it  Dot  taumn  to  eiin  in  an 

^'"'"'  primitiva  njMilF  Sphenodoo.     in  such  a  type  the  bom 

and  diniCThen  arc  fivE  boi 


fonDwiqr  lumei,  becinninc  a1  the  outer  or  radial  aide  of  tbc  vrii 
to  RaJuiU  marpnSle  ifi,,.  99.  R.MI;  <1)  Axfiolt  (R)!  (3)  1-^- 
mtdium  (1)1  (4)  UtMare  01):  (j)  t/tiui»  norriiu/t  (U.M).  in  the 
Diddle  row  iKm  art  fn:  (1)  OafraJi  nultafa  (C.R):(9)  Cnfroff 

Spneoodan  haj 


.»»...,  »  the  ucbdelc  amphlbiani,  f  .r.  llic  uLar 
(Molge).  the  cirpu)  ii  very  (enenliicd.  tlieonlyi 

Kin2  the  radiair '--'-  -^ — "--'-   ~- 

dntaieV.   tntbi 


very  Hneraliiodt  thco 
nale,  ulnare  mar|iQa1e, 


ia  flitppreaicd. 


SESS 


be  biida  the  ndUe  and  uluR  are  dii 


the  HDentiied'typc.     In  man  the  ndial 
intrueradiaJe  tuxioforrntheicapb^d;!! 


mpaM  arc  diaoTia  t.  aid  II, { 


ukthe  radiale  manwali 
refafdcd  ai  *  -•■^  ■«  th 


Biivervlar^.f.r.moli 
.htfiptlUx.    In  flie 


TSE 


.    The  eemralmdlale 


FW.  ».— DwtbI  Sotface 
the  Rifht  Manoi  of  a 
Iter  Tortoi«  (Cktiyin 
After  Cciea- 


In  the  elatmobiancb  Um  the  pelvic  (iidlc  a  i  rcpctit 
pectoral  thou|h  it  it  not  quite  ao  well  marked.    The  V 

1-  >-  jIjj  alenoid  cavity,  and  the  p»rt  ot  the 

tfiia  V  the  ilium;  the  ventral  part,  uniting 
■  tbe  ndd-iine,  ia  the  uchicrtiulML  the  two 

i»-^  •**  vometimea  leparmted  by  a  amall  fc- 

.men  Ihii  il  .the  caae  Ihc  anicrioi  (cephalic) 


lirdle  dorial  to 


the 


In  Amphibia  VIh  conneaian  bRaien  (he  iliuni  and  Bcrum  bccooiea 
taabliih^  and  Bme  of  the  eatinct  Ubyiim hodonlia  have  iepan(e 
putuc  and  lichial  aymphyn  tbou^  In  exiRini  lonna  the  uchiun 
nd  puUa  an  leiienlly  hmd.  _  ... 

In  (be  Ursdela  Ihece  it  uaudly  n  tffid  eaitOan  lutt  la  fmil 
((cpjiiud)  of  (be  pubea,  lo  (be  inid-Iine.  wluch  ii  uoled  Ilia  tpifniu 


a  al«n*  («*«»'M«?*«^)<"f'»^  •* 


SKELETON 


vhidi  A  culilirt  or  boae  pnMcubAckwd  touppcit'ltHtulBigr 
bp  g(  the  ckial  srifaE)  thia  a  tbe  t)if«KjltHi.  ■  MnicluR  irfiick  U 
inaabk  thRWEbout  tke  " — 


._  .. cl  ihe  iboukl 

(Ifdlc  (Bt  F.  C,  PuHiii.  "  E| 

In  binli  Iht  iUnm  eanidi  (or- 

wud  ud  backmnl,  (od  it  (wnl 

Fk.  31.— PdvkofSptKHiloa  witb  (ki  micbnl  cnbiniii.  u  hu 

Liafd.  bca  polkvl  iii  Bcliop  AjiitU  of 

A  Pubic  aymjrhyn,  Ihii  vticic    Tlw  vchla  jlihI  pvbei 


vnpMti 


d  dirkdy       lq  mvnnuLi  the  ilium  prmecti 

fonrard  toward  the  had,  9M  An 

iacbio-pbbic  Bypiphyutb* 

onlfpuUcuiaDiu.   InEchldu*! 

butom  It  piifcnt*  u  In  binU.  In  I] 

put  <if  the  atemal  obliqiiF  mutcle  i 

btma;  thew  ue  Kaictiinfa  rrfuder 

pnUbk  th«  (hey  ui 


iss, 


tnctjim  tl  Ihe  poack  A  a^tU  ham  (« taUialit  a  unuUv 
pment,  at  all  evenu  in  etrlv  lile.  and  U  oliefl  ihub  ovt  lb*  pubu 
Iram  tAinf  mv  put  in  tin  lomatiiia  of  the  aaubulum. 

The  leiav  li  coniiwmlively  a  vov  aliUe  boBc.  SonRtinv 
Mpedally  in  the  odd-toed  onfiiialB  (PcriiaDdacIyLa)^  the  glutl 
j^^^^  ridfe  form*  a  lure  third  troehanier^  while  Id  nK 
maminahv  tboi»h  put  in  unpilaiea,  there  arc  ti 
•eonioid  benea,  called  faSeUaE.  devels|ied  in  tlv  lutrocBcmi 
JEUt  above  the  cOndylea. 

The  «lella  int  appear*  in  the  rrpdiFa,  iboufli  <l  b  not  |mc 
ia  an  of  tbeia.    Ucat  of  the  Lartniua  ibow  it  at  a  ainall  leianK 


The  tibia  aid  Ebola  line  In  tb«  Aaun  and  aln  in  1 

((■1.  rodenu).   The  Gbata  la  often  aeaily  or  anite  wppMed  in  t»rd> 

aAd  maDnmala.  whiU  fai  botk  tM  tibia  fwa  witb  the 

jTy        proijnial  cow  of  tanal  boBea,  M  that  th*  anUe  '      -  ' 
^^^        oblitenied  and  a  tlbkMaiiiii  fomd.    In  tW  on 
tbeuppcrendollbeibulaialufeaDdmi         '    '         '"'   ' 
la  CBtila  paiitloiD  el  Ihe  koee.  bat,  aa  1 
DUH)  devclaimeni  bi  the  Camivoi 

wliMl  (Plnalpe^)  il  la  la  laife  at  t 

^'     '     ■'•  "dtiilnlbebc 


laife  at  tba  tibia.    I 


eceBcraiuvi  plan 


Oniiltt  of  lUiale  marrii 
and  jCMsrc  ovpnii/i! 


onlytptphyf^Afah 

oflhatiMioltbcGa 

In  tha  tanua  Ihe  bo&ea  afc  ananfea  1 
aa  in  the  carpua:  the  pemdoial  row  t 
,^,^       aiSi,  fahTwidiaat.  jUiifaM 

while  th«  diMil  TOW  hat  Gvc  diHoKa.        ~'  ' 

li  la  Bon  difficull  ta  tnca  the  hte  a(  thcaa  BnctnTei  bi  txluing 
venebiatea  than  It  ■  wilh  tM  carni  benea.  In  nan  iheaMnnlut 
pnbaUy  csmdnt  tbe  libialc.  tlwale  mualBale  and  inlennedlmn, 
(be  lituc  ainictun  poeiibly  accountini  lac  tbe  accaiional  «  M- 
»aiMi,  alrtadf  tnentioned  In  the  tubiKtioa  on  embryalaar.  Tbe 
Ibalaie  and  fibulare  nureinile  probaUy  fonn  the  cakancun,  thoii^ 
it  ia  unlikely  thai  the  epifJiyala  at  Ihe  back  of  that  boa^  reprcaenla 
any  inietnl  part  of  a  gencraliAd  tajim.  Thceentnlepefiriitaattha 
navinilu,  while  Ihe  IhTce-mndform  repnaent  tanalia  1-,  It- and  IIK 
■at  i£c  cuboid  taiaalia  IV.  and  V..  unlaa  V.  la  Hppnttcd  at  Bme 
bdien.  Vaiign  d  t  prdullmE  m  ioundin  the  Cape  jumpinikar* 
and  other  ndenti.  Ihouih  they  aie  uiuatly  more  cbtehi  eonnected 
with  the  navicular  and  iniemal  RiHilann  Uiao  oiih  the  bona  oi 
tbe  pniidnial  row.  The larjt  liit  of  ihebatha la san li an ndapiB. 


n 


equally  H 

I  si  di^  in  tbe, 

fanher^dew1taiidJm«ne«&RRvnglib.TfclMil(^ 


■  Kambridn.  iBn];  W.  Flower  and  H.  Cadow.  Oualm 
WaKau/iTUMdon.  iWs):  R.  WiedeTtkein.  Cmmfm^ 
._..  .y  of  VfUitoui.  adapitd  by  W.  N.  Parker.  Owdo"  I907)i 
Ccceabaur,  Vv^tichAmLit  WIrtMpt (Bd.  j.)  <LeipH|,  igfl). 


tvtscesM. 

In  Ihe  lower  vertcbraln  u  wdl  ai  ta  ibe  Cmbcyo  of  man.  ■ 
nunibei  of  cittilagiooiii  or  bony  ucbci  cncirde  Ihe  mouth  and 
pbaiyu  (anttrior  part  of  the  food  tube),  jtol  ^  bnoja  endidt 
a  barrel.  There  it  litlla  doubt  Ihii,  *ben  tbiy  fim  appeared 
in  the  hteoiy  of  evolntion,  all  ttacK  faait  wppoiled  |Ult  an4 
bounded  pll  iliu,  but  in  all  easting  lypa  Ihe  am  arch  hai  been 
modiSad  to  auiround  Ibe  mouth  aijd  to  ad  as  both  upper  and 
lower  fawi,  gaining  ia  diSenU  animili  1  more  or  Icm  complete 
conneiton  wilh  the  cranium  or  br»in<oni»ining  pari  of  the 
ikulL  The  Sat  of  Hum  viaceral  aichct,  ihcrefoie,  fa  known 
11  the  oral  or  jaw  arch  and,  as  bai  been  ihown,  themuiclain 
connciion  wilh  it  are  wpplied  by  the  fiflfa  nerve  (lec  MusctjLU 
SysTEH;  and  Nuve;  CianioT),  Tbe  ■ccond  vlKenl  arcb  la 
the  hyold  and  ii  accompanied  by  the  leventb  or  facial  nerve. 
The  third  vixeral  or  i^nt  bnncbial  arch  of  niou  wiiien  has  the 
ninth  or  gkssivpharyngul  for  ili  nerve  Hipply,  while  the  irchc* 
behind  thii  are  lupplicd  by  Ibe  visui  01  tenth  nerve. 

Il  will  be  Been,  on  readiog  Ibe  Hibscctions  devoted  to  embry- 
otocyind  coDipacalive  anatomy,  thai  In  man  Ihe  matJUa,  palate, 
internal  plerygoid  plaie,  tnalii  and  tympanic  bono  ai  wdl  a* 
Ihe  ear  owclca,  mandible,  hydd  bone  and  Ihytsid  cmllagc  are 
developed  in  connciion  wilb  this  vlicenl  skeleton.  0(  Ibeie 
the  ear  osticlca  are  described  In  Ibe  article  En,  the  Ibyrcdd 
caitibge  in  Ihat  on  Ibe  RnnuToai  SysTEH,  white  ibe  other 
bones,  with  the  eicqitioo  of  the  byold,  an  licaicd  nnder  the 
head  ol  Skou.    U  Ibetdore  only  temaiu  to  descdbe  htR  the 

The  kywl  >*«.  B  cdU  from  III  liktmt  to  the  Crceli  letter  ■.  lies 
in  Ihe  Dpper  pan  of  the  oecl:  in  cloae  cenneiion  with  tbe  met  td  tha 
tongue  and  Juat  above  Ihe  thyroid  eanihge  nf  the  larynx.    It  on- 


•nxnl  mincla, 

—  ._  ._  _^„,_  _..,  „  ^j_.«.«.  ..„.„  the  thynAyotd 

mernhnne  by  1  buna.    From  ii>  upper  border  Ibii  meiabrana  runa 

J .  ,Q  ,1^  ihyroid  canilaie.    The  ptBlamut  ()ijnkytlii 

at  10  each  tide  of  the  «dy  by  cmnilagn  until  nuddic  Kf« 
raids  by  bony  union.  Thev  curve  upwaid  and  backward 
ride  0)  the  pharYU  and  an  tateiatly  cnmprnted.    To 

aurfam  the  Ihyroh>o>d  unabnneii  attached,  while  their 

knob-like  endian:  connected  with  the  tuperior  csmua  ol  ihethynuit 
irtilageby  the  lalenl  thyrohyoid  ligaoKnta. 
The  imaa  mniiu  UtnltliiaUi  aic  conical  ■tructum'  about  a 
uaner  of  an  inch  long  attached  to  ihe  upper  part  of  the  body  at  iia 
,»rti™  ^,h  .1, , It  b  £Hy  In'—  •'•-  •>—  •■ — 


th  the  body  by  hoc 


'F.'tt.. 

CLaxDSl  Ihe  mandibular  pi. 

ilit.like  alomatodaeuin  or  n 


nnecled  with  tbe 


"£"£ 


-..vchBdeoftlw 

. at  length  kui  mm 

hajnalmal  parlcfeaAfll 
ra  forward  (veaDad),  only 
tpnnm   IntKhat  theaa 


to  ihi  add-venirai  Gn*  m 


«»3 


h  vltli  the  qibnki  lo  f«  tteloHnuJ 
'»  iMt  (iiumI)  ef  tUtte  ■ES"'  i** 

. , ,  (OwmatWbody  otUiBboiaoil 

the  oiiur  liile  of  tbt  Inlngrbil*!  cwul;  (a)  form  (ke  body  of  tb* 
boo*  oa  the  Inacr  tfdc  ef  thai  canl !  (3I  lonM  tbo  lu^  pn«  aod 
Ukc  •ocku  for  tl»  cmIm  tooUi:  Q)  nokii  the  poncftor  ibiEo- 
quulHi  of  th«  p^itia*  pnMU;  *&le  (j)  aod  (6)  fotn  the  pre- 
muiUi,  each  «(  ih*  Untr  eooMbnriiK  ■  locket  for  one  ef  the  two 
huHcirttnh.  WhtnlbMinainUiryHitimrantDuidtcihKtfr 
(ormby  iDvm  *>  "  cWl  jkIM*  "  )•  pRidiiceil  ud  thl>  luv  am 
tlihM  MvMn  Iha  Ittnl  incfiar  uiil  the  cuiiae  or  htd 


nudHu)'  intnim  b  bit  <>rvtlop«d  u  u  outpiFwth  ln>r 

anlkllliuu*  oUWtory  iMiile  into  the  oKmbniKHu  mi 
thmiifa  th*  anilM*  •»«  dutpnan.  The  ralite  boiK  \»  dm 
bymamrt^^ncfabfonnedlB  vhat  vUrbcth  '  '  ' 
thai  bone  in  tbe  m 


ar  the  lymphyw  and  eattendi  intoa  niall  part  ofHeckel'i  cartilace 

Dear  tbe  inciior  tooth  fanu.  Fmm  thii  centre,  irtieh  repieieuHilig 
dentary  o(  hiwervert«i«aleii  the  whole  adult  bony  jaw  {■  lonbed  and 
the  cteater  part  of  Hcdiet'i  caitUage  ifiiappeari  by  a  proaHa  of 
'    L   Bin,  ahhou^  tbb  base  fi  g    '  '  - 


of  canUagc  appear  In  the  eoroaoid  and  condyUr  prncsaa  aa  vdl  u 
near  th*  tymphyaii  and  perhapi  at  the  aiCle.  Tbnc.  howwrr.  da 
HOC  oHify  by  Kparate  cemreap  Dvt  are  invadrd  by  the  mun  dentary 
oaatBcatfen  alrtady  (tacribid.  It  laaiiM  cvidaat,  therelon.  that  in 
oiafl  the  procaaa  01  oiaiflcation  u  iliimd  o^vr  ahhouah  aoae  of  Ibe 
origiaa]  ttcmenta  of  the  lower  vertehratea  are  repeated  aa  tcapara^ 
cartilajinoiu  cnaiaa,  r^.  anonary.  condyLar  aiid  angular.  {Sec  E, 
Faweett, "  Theili  for  the  Deenc  of  Doctor  of  Medkine."  Unitrnity 
Ubraiy.  EdInbiBtb,  1406!  alao  A.  Lom,  "  Oevdnnmciil  ol  Lower 
Jaw  in  Man."  iVac.  ^  aa(.  Me.  of  th*  Univwity  <i  Abcrdcn,  1905,  p. 
St.    In  the  laitFT  paper  the  UteiaiuTE  ia  ntvieved.) 

At  hinb  the  two  bilva  of  the  manilible  aie  aepuiU  aa  tbcy  an 
thronxhout  UEe  in  many  rnamniali  (f.{.  rodcnd),  bin  b  nun  they 
)ein  together  about  tbt  end  ol  tbe  Gnt  yw. 

It  haa  been  Bated  that  within  the  tvrapaABiB  the  dorvU  or  proilmal 
anda  of  the  firac  aod  aecood  viaceral  archea  unite  to  form  the  hyo- 
mandibular  plale  from  which,  following  H.  Cadow,  the  aullnu  and 
iaciu  are  deiived  The  iiafvi  ii  algo  pnbably  fomied  from  the 
pronmal  end  ot  tin  lecoad  or  hysM  anh  <na  bg,  a,  S().  and  juat 
vantial  to  thia  the  cattilaga  ol  the  anb  fuaea  with  that  of  the  periaie 
capaule,  where  it  ia  later  04  oaiiAed  aa  the  tympaiukyal  elcAent  of  the 
tempoiml  bone  (fid,  ^  T.H)'  From  thia  pinnt  the  caftlbge  becDinei 
free  from  the  uiDl  and  itini  round  the  pharyna  until  rl  meet*  il> 
Mkiw  of  the  Dppoaiic  tide  In  the  mid-ventral  Una.  TbttpanaCtb* 
cartilagt  which  n  neamt  the  ikuU  nmaka  H  the  M)M«bI  etetrmt 
[&^  A],  S.H)  and  thia  latcf  on  oaaaia  to  form  the  iJjM  fnaa 
whtcnTuK*  wiih  tbe  lympanohyal  between  twenty  and  twenty-five. 
For  iome  dlnance  beytind  tbe  Avlobyal  element  the  cartilage  de- 
gencralea  into  hbroua  tiMH  formiag  the  UfMyii  finwaf:  ihb 
npreaeotath*  (pitMf  tknent.  and  occuaonally  imiead  of  decencrai- 
iBf  it  oiBiJiaa  10  form  an  abnormal  bone  (fig.  3J.E.H).  Kear  Ih* 
middle  line  the  cartilage  nervati  aa  the  crraiMjaf  alemenl  or  Urur 
am  tf'b  Ityei^  boM  (fig.  u.  C.H).  while  the  moB  veoiral  part, 
where  n  fuaea  with  rti  fellow  ol  the  oppodie  ride  aa  well  at  with  the 
nntral  pan  tl  tbe  Ihiid  anb,  ia  tbe  ^at•^ytl  or  todj  */  Oi  kjaU  tow 


d— Dianwn  to  iliow  Ibc  fate  ol  the  Viacnal  Anbaa  ia  maa 
nudiGcalioni)  other  mammala.    Membrane  bonea  iriiite. 
milage  and  cartilay  honea  hlaclr,  CanilagewhichhaadegHierUtd 


T.H     Tympanohyal. 

S.H     Slyk^yal  (atyloid  procea). 

E.H     Occanonal  epihyal  cartil' 


Mand.  Mandibli 

MecLerio ..„_ 

L.I.L  Long  uitenial  lateral 

Malleui. 


ageorboae 

Ceiwobyal  (IcMer  cmucd 

Jing  hyotd  bone}. 

ilage  (btackT   B.H     Baubyal  (body  of  hy^ 


I  Tbyrohyal  (great  comu  d 

hywdbone). 

ThyrOHl  cartilage  of  lalyu. 
;  vuceral  ^leton  of  h!|^ 


inly 


Among  the  Cycloiton; 


aa  (he  "  brinchiaT  tMikel,"  which  haa  a  ... 

fidal  pwiion  than  the  vijcxral  archn  of  ftih  and  probably  a 
•poncla  to  the  eaia-biinchial)  of  iIuh  venebraiEs.    The  oral 

1 — :j  — i ■: — „m_,  ,pj  prolKbly  have  degmer 

nndeatnouriihmenl.   •-■>■-':■-- 

ib-toDlhed  tharl 
DiriR.    Theorai 

1o«t  jaw.  or  Jf«br>  urftlap:  theae  hniculale  wUh  one  another 
ponerkniy  and  alto  lAh  the  Aull.  Behind  tbne  and  dinmct  from 
b  ihe  hyoid  anifa.  Sudi  a  type  of  nijpmjwiirn  or  Jaw  anicula- 
•  called aafaiMtc.  |alberayf.onlhtotherhand. thcoral trcb 
inected  adlh  the  llnill  by  tde  pnnimal  gegmtni  of  the  hyold 
which,  unct  it  connnta  both  the  hyiiid  and  mandlbulai  (en  ) 
s  with  the  ikull,  b  called  iht  hyMandibular  crlilai*. '  T*'- 
type  of  auipentorlom  b  termed  Avaifwir. 
Bdow  the  hyoaaodibulai  cartilage  the  hyoid  ardi  haa  two  c 


in  conaequeice  of  the  aucIorUI  m 

bniidiii  (ibaib  and  ra>^  tbe  viaccrai  aaeieion  u 

oua.    In  the  more  ptimitive  lypea  auch  aa  the  c 

(NoUdaniH)  tbe  oral  and  hyiildirchea  an  quite 

arrii  nmituof  the  upper  Hiw,  nr  ptltla-{iadnu.  ..      ... 

iw.  or  Jf«br>  urMap:  theae  articulate  with  one 


a,  ilic  HHlikyat  htenDy  ud  tlx  ittikftt  vnlrallr  when 
wiib  iu  IcOsir  si  ihe  sppsAe  iida.   SameiiiiiEi  ao  ijakfat 

.a  banMii  [bf  hyBUiiiubulu  and  (Iw  ceralahjiaL    BfIiiiuI 

Uv  hy<^  aich  an  iHuaUy  five  biaaclua]  archca.  though  In  Hfol- 


.  Thoeai 
<c  probably  bonolocoua 


with  the 


Rcpib  ih*  liu  sf  the  pakts-quadnM  bir  b  wmnBdad 
jne  lariea  oC  bnnca  (hai  an  lauDd  in  the  An^ihit.  but  in 
juadraie  bvoc  t*  lousd  whHdk,  aficording 
gr  o(  the  (yaipauic  Hn«  sf  maminala. 
and  palaieinv  inmrda  u>  incM  out 

. J  islaM^.  'Ac  naiidiblt  baa  deuvy, 

iiicWaF»  artiaiv  And  tsmvid  Mai£catiotia  arai 


in  Ihr  crgcodilca  the  m 


..._._ -byoid  ffaudwAraacjbioJ) ajid  wj   . 

tbia  Ibe  ihtttit  i>  dowly  conHctcd.    In  buda  the  moiiiholafy  o(  the 
vitcetal  aliekton  iaon  tbc  reptilian  plaa,  and,  although  w  ipodi- 


(CwS/aaBfufu),  «i 

h  mandible  and  hyod  arch. 

Sr  tiSiss£ssr- 

ff 

BT    Elbmo-luiliiiial. 

VoJcr?" 

Na     Nanl. 

Ma>ina. 

FM 

ahnoid. 

ik 

ti 

«hni»itirb&aL 

ck 

» 

Ik 

cj£™ld''p^ItSl™'"*' 

3 

Condyle. 

tel,  dental  «nal. 

h 

The  mandible  iidiipland 

wan]<,ta>hf>»il>en<Trer<<ni 

In. 

icaieiibeinrtolthectiii 

(»S     OrtBto-iphenold. 

which  ibc  CBOdyk  i>  anicula 

awJDi 

niibeRfocelibMamDilH 

qu.dfaKa»dlh.«Birular.    Inn 

mparin 

ilthi.d«:[ii»>«withlh 

Ilbe.Mntb.tcKUinbimet.lib 

tiuddatiiMt  I .. _... „, . 

la  Ibe  Muiunalia  Ihc  fniaantla.  Manila,  faysU  and  fitenMl 
bonea  can  be  teen  In  canneakHi  with  Ibe  ntion  vhare  the  palai^ 
auadnle  eanilagc  lay  in  the  lowar  Vertebrata  (Re  fix,  u). 
Tba  prAMunda  bean  the  indaor  teeth,  and  except  in  man  the 

>  lutun  between  it  and  the  maailla  i»  evident  on  the  fac«  if  4 
young  euDugb  aidinal  be  looked  at.  The  mejoilo  bean  the  nat 
of  the  Ifctn  ^jid  acticulatca  latemlly  with  the  Jmai  v  maiat, 
which  in  iu  lum  atliculalca  poateiiorly  with  Ihe  »tDmalic  pr»- 
cen  ol  the  tquamou!,  mo  that  a  rfgomatic  arch,  peeidiar  t9 
rummaUn  i«  rormed.    BothihemajuOaand  palate  fnrni  the  baitl 

>  palate  at  in  crocodils,  though  the  pterygoid  bone  doea  not  daao 
but  liiaea  with  the  lohenoid  to  lonn  the  interna]  pterygoid  pUte 
(tee  lil'  M.  Pll'  The  auiidtUi  no  longer  aiticulaiea  with  the 
nodraff  hut  lonnt  a  near  articulation,  liy  meant  of  the  con-, 
dyle,  with  the  ^ciwid  wily  cf  t^  igti^moial,  and  many  modtnl 
pHHpholagittt,  indiK^nc  ibc  writer,  are  inclined  to  agree  witb 
H.  Cadow  that  the  quadrate  baajnobably  become  the  lyntsak 
AoHf.  In  many  mammalt  (r.g.  Carnivont)  thit  bone  twella  out 
to  [orm  the  hnUa  lyml^Ki.  The  derivation  of  the  sudilDfr 
oaticitt  bat  been  ditcutwi  in  the  aeciion  on  cmbryohw  aa  viSi 
aa  ia  the  article  Ear,  The  pretence  6t  a  chain  of  ooiiclea  ia 
peculiar  to  the  Mammalia 

In  maw  o(  the  lower  mamniab  (i.f.  Ungulata  and  Carnivon) 

^"^     man.  tympovh,   ujU-,  tp>-.  aiaU-  tl\i  taiAyal  elcmenU  all 
being  bony  ixe  Be-  m)-     It  it  al  imcrnl  ta  notice  Ihal  in  the 


form  the  l\' 
■nick  Rati 


,  thyroi. 


^Cambridge,    1A97);    ^ 


ils  tie  S.  H.  RcynoJdi,  Tla  ValibnU  StttOam 


""J 


le  <iih  ai 


t»rtiLige.  become  in  the  hifher  vertebraiei 

it  is  clear  thai  loo  great  ilm  mutt  not  be  laid  on  the  hitiological 
history  of  I  bone  In  detctmining  lla  moipholagical  lieniiicjAoe. 

The  branchial  arthe  <A  the  Tcleoilomi  clotely  retemble  thoie  of 
the  Elaimobranchii  eicept  Ihal  Ihey  air  oaailied  and  thai  Ihe  eilia- 
branchialt  have  disappeared. 

In  Ihe  Dipnoi  fmudhth)  the  luspeniorium  is  auloslyllc.  and  either 
five  or  n%  brancnlal  archet  are  pretenl.  In  Ihe  Amphi^,  loo.  the 
Hiipcniorium  baulostylic.  the  Jnlito-qiiad rale  bar  remains  largely 


oniEaginous,  thaugh  Iti 


qvadnle.  The  menbranaui  trimoiiUd.  nnuiUi.  pofnlj-v.  f 
™jraIi(/Kpil  and  t^mmmal  bones  are  developed  in  connea 
K.  though  It  It  iniereslinc  to  notice  that  the  pteryKoid  ■■  to 
panly  cartilaginDUs  and  ibe  nuadralD-jugal  is  abieni  in  (1 
locmt  (Urodeb).  In  the  lower  law  a  ttUnixl  element  hat  a 
and  in  Ihe  fnjg  a  canllulnout  mnils-'TutkcUiixH  bone  dcvelc 
lo  the  lymph;^  In  Ihe  brval  ilami  there  are  rudiment' 
branchial  arrhn  behind  Ihe  hyoid.  hut  in  the  adull  ttieti 
duccd  in  Ihe  Anuis  and  their  ventral  endi  an  united  into 
hatilingual  pbic. 


{London.  I«Sj);  R.  Wicderthelm,  CompcnUiwi  /laUHMy  <>/ 
VaUirali;  adapted  and  trantbted  by  W.  N.  Parber  [London, 
Iodt);  C.  Coenbaur,  Krrglricib.  ^an^.  der  WitbrllHrt.  Dd.  L 
(CeipiiB.  190O.  (F.  b.  P.) 

SKELTOH,  JOHN  (li.  i4«o-i5i9).  English  poet,  is  varknialy 

assened  lo  have  belonged  to  a  Cumberland  family  and  (a 

have  been  a  niliwc  of  D«s  In  Norfolk.   He  i!  said  lo  have  been 

own.  educated  al  Oi/oid.   Re  ccnainly  iludied  at  Cambridge,  and 

1  Ihe  he  ii  probably  ihe  "  ooe  Scbekllon  "  nKntioDcd  by  William 

I?'"  Co1e(MS.,4U»i.Caiilab-.)ailakinghisM.A.dcgrceini4S4.  Ia 

i4goCaitDnwrilcaofhini,intheptefacetor*tflii*(i'/£>ie>i(M 

uat^yteif  by  Vyrfjli,  is  tcmis  whicb  prove  that  he  had  alcudy 

Skelton."  he  lays,  "  Ule  crated  pocte  laureale  in  the  unyvRsite 
of  Oienforde,  to  ovetvc  and  corrccl  this  aayd  booke  .  .  .  for 
bim  I  kixmr  for  tuflycyi^nt  lo  eipownc  and  englysshe  every 
dyflyculle  that  it  ibciin.  For  be  hath  fate  transtated  (he 
epyiilya  of  Tulle,  and  thebokeof  dyodorus  ilculua,'  and  divene 
other  voiki  ...  in  polys^cd  and  ornate  lermn  cnllcly  ...  I 
auppose  he  batb  drunken  of  Elycons  neU-"  The  taurcateabip 
referred  lo  uras  a  degree  in  rbcloiic.  Skdlon  received  in  14U 
Ihe  laTne  honoor  at  Cambridge,  and  also,  it  ii  said,  al  Lounin. 
Kb  found  a  patron  in  Ihe  piout  and  leaned  counlets  of  Richmond, 
Henry  VIL's  mother,  lor  whom  he  otoic  0/  Uamus  Lyjt  Ihe 
firrcryiKKUin.  a  translation,  now  lost,  o(  GuiUaume  dc  Df^uiUe- 
ville't  PHaintii  dt  la  tit  kumsHt.  An  elegy  "  Of  the  dealb  of 
Ihe  noble  prince  KyngcEdwarde  the  [Dnh,"!nc1nded  in  some  of 
the  edilloni  of  the  Uirror  far  Uaparalts,  and  anolbcr  (1489) 
The  MS.  o(  thit  trandatioR  It  preserved  at  Carpus  ChrfM<  Collets 


8EBLT0M 
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s«  the  dntb  ol  Rm;  Pmcjp,  (bmth.  nd  ol  NoMlntnberiuiil, 
•ni  unons  bit  miImm  poena.  la  the  lut  dtode  ol  tk«  ctatuiy 
be  Dw  iiipsinUd  tulorts  Fliace  Ucur  (Utciwudi  Hcgiy  VIIL), 
u  foe  Ui  pafjl  a  k«  Sfailim  fixtiHt,  and  Enmn^ 

...... — '-;a.in  i]9ct  qokktci  SbdtoBM 

a  tumcs  u  deeiB."    In  149S 


he  KU  «KG(Mivelr  onUiaed „_  , 

He  laemi  to  have  bean  bnpnaoned  in  ijos,  but  no  naaon  k 
known  loi  bis  disince.  Two  jeui  latec  he  ictiied  fnm  Rfukr 
atuodance  at  court  u  became  lectot  of  DIu,  a  bancGce  whidi  ha 

himsdf  "  Kfiui  ontot "  «iid  paet-laonate,  bM  tboe  Is  do 
record  <rf  any  eoMliuMim  paid  in  sguoicin  with  tboe  dJgDilk*, 
altboo^  the  Abbi  du  Boael,  aulbn  of  JbidWnJu  tur  tti 
feUa  aammtt,  aanta  that  he  had  aeen  a  patent  (txir~>5M) 
in  which  Skdtoa  was  appoialed  [iset4auRate  to  Htniy  VIU, 
Aa  leetocnf  Di»  he  caiatd  great  icandalamon(  hi>  pariihionm, 
who  thoBCht  hloa.  aaya  Aalhoiqr  k  Wood,  mion  fit  for  the  ■(■«* 
ihaa  lor  th«  pew  or  liui  pu^t.  Ua  waa  atcnt^  marfiid  to  ■ 
woman  who  lived  In  hit  hooae,  and  he  had  eainad  the  hatred 
of  iha  DoDinican  aunki  br  hii  fitrce  aalite.  Caniequtnllsr 
he  tame  wider  the  (onaai  cesaiue  of  Richud  NIi,  the  bkhap 
of  tfas  diocne,  and  appean  to  hive  been  timponuily  tuspended. 
AflR  hit  death  a  coUectioD  of  lardul  utci,  ju  doubi  chiefly, 
if  not  eotifdy,  apocryphal,  ^bcrcd  round  hii  nunc — Tkt 
MfritTiUn^SiiUtn,  Duaac  the  rest  ol  the  cenluiy  be  figured 
in  Ibe  popular  imagiiiattoo  ai  an  inconigibla  piactial  joker. 

Clulitapbet  GamtidM  or  Gimtjt,  Ateaaoder  Barclay,  William 
LiUy  and  the  nench  acbolar,  Robert  Gacuin  (f,  i4is-iso>}'' 
With  Gatneyi  he  en|afed  is  a  rcfalar  "Bytioi,"  undertaken, 
ha  aaya,  at  the  Uni'a  ""—"''.  but  Skdlon's  four  poema  read 
•a  if  the  abuae  in  than  were  dictated  by  lennin*  an(er.  EatUer 
in  his  carcet  be  had  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
WolKy,  aod  the  dedication  to  the  cardinal  ol  hia  Kifiytaiim 
b  couched  in  tha  moat  flattering  tenna.  But  in  ijii,  when 
Woliey  in  his  capacity  oi  legale  disnived  coavocatioa  at  St 
Paul's,  Skdum  put  hi  drculatlon  ^  eooplel: 
"  Gemle  1^1.  lata  dom  thy  swcaid 
la.  Petti  of  WcWniaUer  bath  ihana  diy  bud." 
In  Caly%  Ctnit  ha  tuddeatally  attacked  Wsisey  in  ■  geoenl 
aalin  ob  ths  ckigy,  but  SpilH,  PamI  and  WIty  earn  ytuallt 
CdiPlB/ are  direct  and  fiorce  invacLivim  against  the  cardinal  who 
"       "         "    '      author.     To 


U  kindly  ncdnd  by  the  abbot,  John  tslq>,  who 

r5}9.    The  inimption  on  his  tomb  In  the  ncighbounng  cfaoich 
of  5t  Bdargmret's  described  kdm  as  P2U1  puriui. 

In  haGnr/aadf  0/IdKr(£fSkdton  gives  a  long  List  of  his  workSt 
ndy  a  few  of  which  are  extant.  Thu  garland  in  question  waa 
worked  tar  him  in  silks,  gold  and  pearls  by  the  ladies  of  the 
cousileaa  oi  Sumy  at  Sheriff  Huttoo  Castle,  wbete  be  was  the 
gueM  of  the  duke  ot  Norfolk.  The  conpositlao  indudes  coapU- 
rscntuy  verses  to  the  varloui  ladies  coacooed,  aod  a  good 
deal  of  Information  about  himself.  But  it  Is  as  a  satirist  that 
Skclion  merits  attention.  Tht  Bamti 'f  Cmrl  a  directed  against 
the  vices  and  dangers  of  court  life.  He  had  Mht^y  in  his  Birit 
tj  flu  rfav  Fda  drawn  on  Alexander  Biiclay's  veisioB  of  the 
Harrnuckiff  of  Sebastian  Brant,  and  this  more  elaborate  and 
'      '  \  belongs  to  Ihe  same  dasa.    Ekelton.  lalling 

a  dream  at  Harwich,  sees  a  stately  ship  in  the  harbour  called 

Fere.  H«  merchandise  !s  Farour,  the  hdmiman  Fortune: 
and  the  poet,  who  figures  as  Drede  (modoty),  finds  on  board 
Favell  (the  flatterer).  Suspect.  Harvy  Hafler  (the  clever  thief), 
Dyidayne,  Byolle,  Dyssymnler  and  Subtylte,  who  all  eiptain 
Ihenielues In  turn,  until  at  Last  Drede,  who  finda  they  ate  seoiUy 
his  encmlta,  ia  about  to  uve  his  life  by  jumping  oVirbc«rd,  when 
be  wakes  with  a  slart.  Both  of  theK  poems  are  atriltu  in  tha 
^  Bowge — Fr.  btfurke:  court  rations.  The  term  Ii  explainod  M  (he 
right  10  at  at  the  king'i  Ubte. 


..  bat  It  b  In  an 
of  his  own  that  hit  most  charaderiitlc  work  w; 
Tkt  B^  tf  Fk^ff  Sfamoi,  the  lameat  of  Jane  Sooop,  a 
BcboDlgitl  in  (he  Baedictinc  convent  ol  Carowe  neu  NaIwid^ 
tor  h(t  dead  bod,  waa  na  dnobt  intend  by  Catidbia.  It  is  a 
pOM  of  some  1400  Unea  and  takci  many  liberties  with  tha 
fomulancs  of  the  duuch.  The  dignaaions  an  fonsidnahlir. 
We  lesm  what  ■  wide  reading  Jane  had  in  the  roBuncea  oi 
-Chaileosgne,  of  the  Xoniid  Tabk,  The  Four  Sms  d  Aymon 
andthe'nojancyde.  Skeltan  fioda  ipdce  to  ^ve  bis  opinion  of 
Chaucer,  Cower  and  Lydgate.  He  seems  fully  to  have  leallxed 
Cbancer'i  value  as  a  maaler  of  the  Engl^  language;  Cower's 
matter  wss.  he  said,  "  worth. gold,"  hut  bis  English  be  regarded 
as  antiquated.  The  verse  hi  which  the  poem  ia  written,  called 
from  its  inventor  "  Sldtorucal,"  is  here  turned  entirely  to 
whimsical  use.  The  liia  are  tnually  sii-^4!ahled,  but  vary 
in  length,  ud  thyme  in  gtonpa  of  iwi>,  tbtct,  lour  and  even  more. 
It  is  not  fai  remavcd  from  the  old  alliterative  Entfish  veise, 
and  well  fitted  Co  be  chanted  by  the  minstrels  who  bad  sung  the 
old  ballads.  For  its  comic  adtditun  of  Latlu  Skelton  bad 
abun<Iant  exaoiple  in  French  and  low  Latin  macaronic  verse. 
He  makes  frequent  use  of  Latin  and  French  words  to  cany 
nut  his  exacting  syslem  of  frequently  recuning  rhymes.  Thb 
breathless,  voluble  meuutc  was  in  Skdton'i  energetic  hands 
an  adjnirable  vehicle  for  bvective,  hut  it  euOydqenenied 
iota  doggerd.  By  the  end  of  the  tfilh  century  he  wsa  a  "  rude 
rayling  rimer  "  (INiCtenham,  Atle  0/  BntUiJl  Pauii),  and  at  the 
hands  of  Pope*  and  Wartoa  be  fared  even  worse.    Hb  own 

"  Foe  though  my  ryme  be  ngged, 
TsttRHl  and  >>ned. 

Ruity  snl  luau^u  eaCeo, 
It  huh  in  it  laiiie  pyih." 

Colyjr  Ciaute  represents  the  average  a>untry  man  who  gives 
hisopiDionSDnthestateoIthechurch.  Then  is  no  more  scathing 
indictment  of  the  sins  of  Ihe  dngy  before  Ihe  Refonnalioii.  He 
etposes  their  greed,  thdr  ignorance,  the  ostentation  of  Uie 
bishops  and  the  coromoa  practice  of  simony,  but  takes  care  to 
eiplain  that  his.  accusations  do  Dot  tndude  all  and  that  t« 
writes  In  defence  ol,  not  against,  the  church.  He  repeatedly 
hits  at  Wolsey  even  in  this  general  sitirt,  but  not  directly. 
Sptti,  Parrot  has  only  been  preserved  io  a  Iragmenlaiy  form, 
and  is  exceedingly  obacute.  It  was  apparently  composed  at 
diSeient  times,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cnnvaeltien  be 
openly  attacks  Wolsey.  In  Ifiy  mwu  y  tial  U  Caiattt  there 
is  no  attempt  at  disguise.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  autbot 
had  to  Mck  sanctuary,  but  thai  be  had  any  opportunity  of  doing 
10.  He  rails  at  Wolsey's  ostentation,  at  his  almost  royal 
authority,  his  overbearing  manner  lo  suitors  high  and  low. 
aodtauntshimwithhitmeanuliaction.  This  scathing  invective 
was  not  allowed  to  be  printed  ia  Ihe  cardinal's  lilelime,  but  it 
was  no  deubt  sidely  circulated  in  MS.  and  by  repetition.    The 


description  in  tbe  tame  metre  of  the  dtunkea  women  who  gathered 
at  a  wdl-koown  ale-house  kept  by  Elynoui  Rummynge 
at  Leathtrhead.  not  far  irom  the  royal  palace  ol  Nonuich. 
"  Ekelton  Laureate  against  the  Scoltei "  it  a  fierce  song  of 
triumph  celebrating  the  victory  of  Flodden.  "  Jemmy  is  ded 
And  dosed  in  led.  That  was  theyi  owne  Kynge,"  says  the  poem; 


.ten  bdort 

's  death  had  reached  London.  This,  wh 
gty  printed  ballad  m  the  language,  was  c 
Lli  5(eUyiit<  Kyof-  and  vai  rescued  in  1I7 
.'era  of  a  copy  of  if  lu*  rjf  Baritimx.  "  Koi 
Albany,  lyke  a  cowaide  knight  "  deals  v. 
a  pincgyric  t'  " 


:h  is  the  esrliiet 
lUtled  A  BalituU 


.      ._  ,  VIII.    To  this  is 

aliacbed  an  mwi  to  Wolsey,  but  It  m^  surely  have  been 

AniuIcla.f.By):  Popessid:  "  Skdton's  poems  an  all 

I.  there  ii  nothing  in  them  that  Is  worth  reading,"  and 

lad  Epipami.  v.  ^J  "  And  beaady  SUtoa  beads  of 


:y  Google 
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wlipliced,  fu  both  the  mt&a  on  tte  caidlul  m  ol  culicr 

SkdlCB  4Im  mote  thnc  playi,  ooly  one  of  which  urvivcj. 
Uaptifaiia  ia  om  ol  the  but  cumplto  ot  the  monlitr  pliy. 
It  ileab  with  the  umeto^u  ha  ntirts,  the  evils  ol  usbitioni 
hi  monl.  "  how  tuddcoly  wottdiy  wrtlih  doth  iieay."  bang 
s  fftvouritc  one  with  him.  Tbomu  Wijton  in  hii  Histcry  of 
Emfluk  Pxlry  dacribed  mother  pirtt  Nipamaiuir,  prinltd 
by  Wynkya  do  Wotde  is  1504,  and  dealing  with  limooy  and  Oie 
km  of  noacy  in  the  cbutch;  but  do  ropy  Is  known  to  ciiu. 
■ad  KHiM  napKion  hs>  been  east  on  Wiiton'i  jutemtnl. 

Bhotnlioit  ol  the  bold  Skdton  had  on  the  pul>lic  inugination 
if  upplied  fmm  the  «*«e.  A  play  (1600I  ealltd  Swti*  -u"! 
5MI«ii,  by  Richard  Hathway  and  William  Rankin),  'tt  mentloBcd 
by  Hnilows.  In  Anthony  Muoday'i  DmrnfaU  cf  gebol,  tail 
if  Uimlmgien,  Skdlon  acU  (he  ^  of  Friai  Tuck,  and  Ben 
Jonnn  in  bii  maique,  Tit  Fcrtitnalt  lOa,  intraduod  "  Sfcotan 
ud  SkdtoB  in  like  habiu  a  Ihey  lived." 


IKKLTOR  lata  BBOmm.  an  urban  district  in  the  Clevdind 
pailiunentaiy  dlviuoo  of  the  North  Itidtai  ol  Yorkshire, 
England,  17  m.  E.  by  S.  oi  hiiddlcsbrough  by  a  branch  ol  the 
Notlb-^astero  railway,  with  nations  at  Brotlon  and  North 
Skdioo.  Pop.  (1901)  11,140.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  town- 
■hips  bi  the  CIrvtIand  ironstone  dtslrict,  and  its  induslrial 
population  ta  wholly  employed  in  the  quarrica-  The 'modem 
Skdton  CaslJe  ina>TpoTates  part  of  the  andeni  slrongjiold  of 
Robert  de  Bros  who  held  it  from  William  the  Conqueror.  A 
nodem  church  replaces  the  ancient  one,  of  which  there  are 
mhis,  and  a  fiae  Norman  foot  b  preserved.  The  large  ironstone 
qoatris  have  not  wholly  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  district. 
ns  Otvdand  hills  rise  iharply  uutbwaid,  (o  elevations  some- 
tiiB(iei«dbi(  1000  ft.,  and  aiCKOied  with  deep  and  picluraqDC 
^eii*i  OnlhD<aut,whlchbclifl-bo<uidandSiie,litliewaterins- 
place  ol  Salthnm  by  the  Sea. 

■KDIB,  WILUAK  POKBBS  (iSoq-iSqjI,  Scottish  historian 
and  antlqaary,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend, 
James  Steie  (i]75-iS£i),  of  Rublstaw,  near  Aberdeen,  and  was 
born  OD  the  iKi  oF  June  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
lii^  SdMMl,  En  Germany  and  it  the  universiiy  ol  St  Andrews, 
laUng  an  opedil  intertat  in  the  study  of  Cdtic  pbik>logy  and 
UunlniB.  la  iBji  be  beome  a  writo  to  the  Bgnet,  and  ibonly 
aflennrdi  obtained  an  oSdal  ippomlment  in  the  bill  dqwrlment 
of  the  Court  of  Soilon,  which  he  bdd  untD  lU;.  His  early 
inureK  In  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Scoltisb  tOfhhnds 
hart  its  Erst  fruit  in  tSjy,  when  be  pobliihed  Tlu  BltUMiios  of 
Saaa»i,  Otlr  <M^,  BbUrj  aid  AmitKiliu    Hii  cbW  woA. 


Ii  If  llu  FtmUy  ^  SttM  ^ 


imera.hiitCdlitScMait.tHIMntf  AndtmAOml^iiit., 
Edinbnrib,  tS76-iSSo],  pethapa  tbt  moM  Important  sontiibu- 
tion  to  Scottish  histoiy  written  dnriaf  the  iqth  century.  In 
1879  ha  was  madea  D.C.L.  o<  Oilord,  aad  la  ilSi  hiuorio^iphs 
royal  lor  Scotland.  He  died  ia  Edinburgh  on  the  igtb  of  Ai«iut 
iSoi. 

The  most  impiiilantol  Skene'!  other  works  ait:  edltleu  al  Jaha 
of  Fofdun'l  aBamiia  fMiz  ScMr^KM  (Edioburih,  l9jl-I»JI);  o( 
ihF/'«r,4w»uSait]i/»'s;ii (Edinburgh.  1868]:  tlxitcCktiiinda 
4  tki  P<tu  and  Seals  (Edinbuijh.  1B67):  aod  of  Adamuan's  Ttu  S. 
CoJ<.mbai  (Edinburgh.  1874); 
Sim  (Edinbutth.  i»M);  and 
SiiM  (Aberdeen,  ItST). 

tKSTCH  (directly  adapted  from  Dutch  seWt,  which  waa 
taken  from  Ital.  iMaa,  a  rough  drill,  Lat.  Kttdins,  something 
hastily  made.  Gr.  irxiiuit,  suddoi,  off-hand,  ax<U*i  »<"  '■/• 
Get.  SHat  and  Fr.  aqtiiu  are  from  the  lame  source),  a  rough  e> 
hasty  pretiminaiy  outlirkeor  draft  serving  as  a  note  or  material 
for  a  finished  work.  Though  used  of  literary  composition,  as  for 
a  short  slightly  constructed  play,  or  ol  a  rapid  deUneation  h) 
worda  ol  an  event  or  character,  the  term  is  chielly  used  of  ibe 
pulling  on  paper  or  other  material  of  the  bnmediate  impRsskn 
of  anobfect,  figure,  landscape,  be.  by  Bnartiil,  or  of  an  inisl's 
iceplionoi  a  work  whether  in  painting  or  Bcolptun 


I  (prOnoi 


"  Icel.  J 


wood  "},  the  wooden  nia».slK>e  on  wblth  the  inhabit- 
ants  ol  Ijcandinavia  ind  nefghbouring  countries  irivd  over  the 
mow.  Implements  for  this  putpoee  were  used  by  many  nitloiis 
of  antiquity.  Xenopboo  {AhbIi.  iv.  5)  deacribn  the  shoes  et 
pattensolskinswiih  which  the  hones  of  the  Armenians  wBesInd, 
'  to  prevent  them  from  stacking  bito  the  szbw.  and  Ptooopiut  midt 
mention  of  the  ancient  Lapps,  known  in  Scandiruvie  ai  "  Skrid- 
Finnen."  or  sliden.  Snow^boe*  have  always  beea  used  by  lb* 
Mongols  ol  nonh'westem  Asia.  From  the  cvii^ue  of  the  old 
Norse  iigii  they  must  have  been  general  in  Sraodlnavia  long 
before  the  Chrisliia  era.  Uller,  the  god  ol  winttf,  is  ainy* 
spoken  o[  as  walking  upon  ikii,  the  curved  toes  of  which  pve 
rise  to  the  legend  that  they  were  nally  shipa  upon  which  thegod 
was  wafted  over  hill  and  dale,  ^^i*  havebcsi  used  tiBCOUief 
miruf  by  Lapps,  Finns  and  Scandinaviaju  lor  himting  inu 
journeying  across  the  fioien  country.  The  first  skis  '  "■"■■ 
there  is  any  record  were  elongated,  curved  fr 
lealber.  Those  ol  the  Skrid-FinDeo  of  the  lOtn  ceniuiy  ■»•' 
leather  sboeii  pointed  at  the  toe,  about  ]  It.  hmg,  into  ■hirli, 
a  few  inches  from  the  rear  end,  the  feet  were  thrust  op  to  the 
anklet.  The  iorm  o(  the  >bec  varied  in  different  disficts- 
Uodetn  skis  aic  not,  Uke  the  North  Araeilcan  siow^hoe,  mide 
of  broad  frames  covered  with  a  thong  web,  but  long,  nano'i 
nearly  flat  pieces  of  ash,  osli  or  qauce,  pointed  and  turned  up 
for  ibout  a  loot  at  the  toe.  Their  length  is  usually  the  dounce 
their  wearer  an  reach  upwards  with  his  hind,  t'  "  '~  ' 
avenge  man  bang  about  ; 

Thilr  width  U  the  broideu  part  is  about  5  ia..  and  Uuir 
^eatat  thicknos  (just  under  ihc  loot)  about  i)  in-,  upt™' 
toward*  bolb  eads.  The  under  surface  is  usually  po-feciv 
smooth,  although  mne  skis  are  provided  with  narrow  itrv> 
ruaaing  leogthwiu  on  the  usder  surface,  to  prevail  vof- 
itiplriag.  The  feet,  taaied  in  stoat  deer-hide  shoes.  heelltB  or 
BMtly  so,  are  faiteaed  10  the  middle  of  the  skis  by  u  amnge- 
meat  of  •trap^  tailed  ibc  Umivit.  A  ttaS  from  4  10  i  'i-  >"* 
(omplctct  tbe  touring  outfit.  On  level  ground  Ibe  (kis  a^c 
allowed  10  glide  over  the  snow  without  being  lilted  from  ii.  the 
he^  being  tailed  while  the  toes  remain  ftisl  10  the  skis.  A' 
this  |«it  very  long  steps  can  be  taken.  Climbing  hitli  onc^o 
walk  ligiag,  or  evco  directly  lidewayt  step  by  step, 
slopca  can  be  ascended  slrdght  abtad  by  plulini  tl 


u  advocate  Ic 


Ccotk 


._,».,. ,  „,  „,  skis  become  a  iledge  upon  which  grtst 

vdodty  is  attained.  Tbe  UaB  b  ued  as  ■  biak*  b  oastiog. 
and  is  provided  with  a  amaU  diic  a  lew  inches  from  tbe  V^" 
(Dd,  10  pravtnl  It  liiiklng  into  the  ano*.  , 

Skiing  aa  a  sport  began  about  t86o  In  tlie  Notwe^  distnci 
of  Tctcmark  and  rapidly  iiuaul  ovn  sU  Uu  Scandiiuvua 
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ouMiy  being  level. 


,  Tba  (Snaz  of  dM  ncbc  MMBB  b  tbc 
n  bdd  uuuuUy  in  FebraEjy 
rktiuU.  Thii  "  Nonregiu  DBtbjr 
dividBd  inUtwo  puts,  the  lint  devoted  [ojuin|^i|aiiiUUa,tlu 
«IImt  io  kwc-dittEux  imdof.  Tbt  takeoff  Cor  tbt  fumpinf 
eootcRi  ii  built  inla  the  lideal  ahill,  uid  cadi  eaapctitarnDH 
tump  UiRC  time*.  Na  naS  ii  illowed  and  do  iunp  ■• 
ihc  jumper  blU  in  lU^tiiigi  The  dtnuce*  covered  *ie  otn- 
ordJuiy,  tM  1 'I  beinc  the  ncind.  Tbejumper.oboti 
dimate  up  the  UU,  dcKcndsat  top  veed.HoopeiibeMuitbe 
l»kc-o*  *ad  iMocbci  UnKll  into  the  lit  vitb  ill  hit  fsree. 
He  ni»lnt»lin  m  crtrl  po*ltioa  tuuil  kc  nxtet'lbe  poond, 
■liahtiDi  «iti>  bended  iiMCi,  M  bMb  ICM.OM  ■  liule  Isadnnce 
of  the  Mber,  isd  "  ^vitf  "  with  M>  Icp  to  oveitome  tb*  laicc 
o(  the  tali  u>d  to  pnsCTVf  hit  biUacev  Aaotbnttatuniadoabk 
tonpinc  pdfonMd  by  two  pcnou  Iwul  In  koud.  Tbt  hifbeu 
piiie  ii  tbe  Kiog^  Cup.  Tbc  prindpd  diitance  nee  li 
difficult  ceane  of  about  »  m.  Tli*  record  lor  ij  kito 
(i  5t  m-)  i>  1  boun.  7  min  Al^pponccc 
(■boot  ij8  a.)  in  ii  bn.,  ii  mlu.,  ibe 
Skilaf  it  Ttry  popular  id  Norway  with  botl 
fan  it  may  be  called  Ihe  national  ipoit  of  1 

The  Iport  bai  been  introduced  inlo  other  countries  when  the 
■inter  b  leverc,  and  hii  become  very  populu-  In  Swiueiland 
and  the  UiOtcd  Slain,  opecbdly  In  MioMMU  and  ibc  Rocky 
MeuDtala  couniry     The  principal  chib  in  Ibe  Britltfa  Isle*  ' 
Ihe  "Ski  Club  of  Great  Bniain"    The  nuIU  between  Chile  and 
the  Ai^entlae  RepiAUc  are  orrled  in  winter  by  relays  ol 
NorwegiaB  ifci^nnDers,  about  300  being  employed.     The  skit 
wiom  by  tbem  are  usually  shod  with  horn.    Skis  cannoi  he  v 
oilb  advantage  during  a  ihaw  or  where  ibe  snow  it  lew  t 
6  [n  deepL    On  this  account,  and  because  of  ilieir  general 
irieldineai,  they  are  less  convenient  in  (bkk  foceU  Ibio 
Indian  sooW'Shoe,  thovgh  faiter  in  the  open  countiy. 

Ski  have  been  used  lor  military  puipoae*  by  the  Northern 
peoples  [di  several  centuries,  and  ef  late  yean  other  nalioni 
whuli  hive  monnliinous  tegioni  el  mow  have  lumcd  their 
atleolfaa  to  this  mott  aseful  mod*  of  whiter  marching.  Tlie 
tnny  of  Sweden— vndcr  Gtutavui  Adidpbus  and  hii  succoaon 
one  at  the  laremaM  In  Einpc — employed  [niantry  provided 
witb  iU  Id  Its  mUitaiy  opemion*.  In  Norway  speda)  UnJU  to 
peovided  were  oigulied  la  1710.  Recently  (1901)  the  Mplite 
b^ntty  if  Fnna  and  Italy  have  taken  up  Ibe  qicstion.  In 
Biiaiicon,  altacbcd  to  the  i  jqUi  reginenl  of  French  iofinlry, 
b  an  taU  mailain  dt  M  (esublidied  t9»])  wbkh  tr^M  tbc 
Ctaimn  Alpiiti  ol  ihe  ist  hne,  ind  iIm  (be  legiMMl  troops 
widch  aiE  mteoded  to  take  put  in  the  defence  of  the  ~' 
eailen  frontier  ol  France.  Tbcw  regiments  11  a  rule  f 
one  officer,  one  non.commiSHoned  oBcer  and  a  lew  soldicn 
eKb  10  every  onine  oi  insirucUon,  which  luts  two  months. 
At  the  end  af  the  ErnI  month  the  jkiew  (s  eiperted  in  fun 
maichbg  order  to  cover  60  lilomelrca  (37)  m.)  of  Atpine  lerrilory 
in  tbB  diy.  The  aki  are  put  to  a  variety  of  ingenious  uses; 
to  fnna  a  nretclier.slnige  for  wounded  men;  and  if  ra[rfdlly 
nf  movemeol  is  dtilred,  a  bone  or  pony  pulb  the  siirur  along 
by  inesns  of  kmg  leini  iltacbed  to  tLe  hone'i  girth.  Even 
cunps  In  the  mounlaini  are  imiHwIied,  The  lUeur  is  thickly 
dMhcd  and  nnfBed.  and  hii  eyes  an  protected  agilnM  loow- 
bUndneu  by  blue  or  black  ipenacla.  Some  of  the  pcrfomancn 
oi  Boldien  on  sU  have  been  notable.  Caplain  Bernard,  chirl 
oltbtSaUiii  Brianton,  ascended  ihecsliof  Anin<(i«oometm) 
and  ef  ibe  Cinlerel  [loSo  metrei)  in  i«  boura  with  a  party  ol 
>I  men.  In  Ruula  some  Finland  Iroops  in  lull  marching  order 
tucuted  1  long  hunting  march  in  Carelia  In  iq  days  they 
coveted  SAo  kilomnrcs.  In  Swinerisnd  a  itinr  took  1n>  (ban 
it  houn  to  cover  jj  kllotnelres,  Including  iliiiudes  of  ts47 
metres.  In  order  Io  witness  this  competition,  whfcb  took  place 
bi  Glmis,  Uie  laldirn  {mm  Ihe  S.  Goihard  garrison  made  a 
Much  ol  48  Ulometra  induiBng  the  ascent  of  the  Klaaicngnn 
(tooo  melrei).  A  Norwegim  soldier  named  Holta  covered  wiih 
one  leap  1  disiacce  of  31  m.  to  an.,  and  Ui  comiiaiilon  Heyder' 
dtU  later  ailieved  14. 


of  the  lonely  polU 
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Sae  WvWi  VaMsHl  Sfai,  by  T.  W.  Sehitiner,  Outiat,  vol 

,...  c. ...._  ^._.  'ii„Uid.  by  F.  NanmTHam- 

I  ^  a  C.  Wlsnleaa  Oondon. 
oj  Crtal  Brilatn, 

n  ol  county  Co^  Ireland,  oi 
the  rivet  Hen  about  j  m.  Irom  its  eituaiy,  53)  m.  S.W,  of  Cork 
by  the  Cork.  Bandon  and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (1^1) 
310S.  The  river  Is  navigable  for  imall  veaicli  to  Skibbneen 
Itself,  and  ba  larger  ones  to  Old  Court  on  the  eituaiyi  and  the 

agricultural  produce  is  conudcrable.  This  district  suflercd 
terribly  in  the  (amine  ol  1847,  and  hundreds  of  victimi  wen 
buried  In  pita  in  Ibe  gnveysid  idjaning  the  ruined  Cistenian 
cell  of  Abbeyatrowiy,  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  The  Hen  offen 
fishing,  late  in  the  leasan,  for  brown  and  sea  trouL  The  main 
railway  continuea  south  to  Baltimore,  and  a  light  milniy  runs 
to  Ihe  pleaaani  seaside  village  ol  Sbill  (or  Sdrnll),  15  m.  W. 
Sklbberecn  is  governed  by  an  urban  distbct  council. 

SKIBH,  a  leapon  of  loutbera  Norway,  in  Bntlbctg  osil 
(county),  on  tberiverSkien. ;  m.  below  its  iasucftum  Lake  Nord, 
and  6  m.  above  its  outflow  into  Frier  Fjord.  Pop.  (1900)  iti34}. 
It  was  Buwity  rebudl  after  a  fin  in  1S8S.  Hen  Hcnrik  Ibsen, 
the  dnnutiit,  was  bom  in  iSiS  In  1S91  a  tinal  ascending 
184  ft  by  nieans  of  17  locks  was  made  between  lakes  Bandak 
and  Nord,  giving  iccni  to  Ihe  Telenurk  district  by  way  of  DaleiL 
The  whole  diilance  between  the  lakes  is  40  m.,  and  scvdal 
fine  falli,  as  Ihe  Ulelos,  Eidsfca,  and  Vrangfo*.  an  paned. 
Tbe  engintci^  ia  notewortby.  In  the  town  and  district  an 
nutnerous  saw-mills,  planing,  cotton-spinning  and  flour-mills, 
factories  for  w(x>d-piJp  and  domestic  commodities,  slso  a  copper 
mine  (at  Omdal).  The  eiports  are  ice,  timber  (including  ttle- 
gnph  poles  for  Ibe  British  govemtnentj.  wood-pulp  and  coffMi, 
and  the  imports  (0*1  and  chioa-day.  The  town  (the  andent 
SUdtt)  dales  from  Ihe  t4th  century.  A  fine  view  Is  (4)tained 
Irom  the  toubrrg  Kiev.  S.  E.  ol  Ihe  town,  a-ilh  ruins  ol  a  chvd. 

■KtBRmBWICK  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Warsaw,  41  m.  by  rail  S.W.  from  the  city  ol  Warsaw. 
Pop.  (1397)  D&tA-  It  was  lotmeily  thf  Ke  of  the  arcfabUtop 
ol  Cncsen,  primate  ol  Poland.  Here  ii  an  imperial  castle,  in 
which  the  emperon  of  Russia,  Austria  and  (lermany  met  In 
conference  on  the  i;th-i]th  of  Septembei  1SS4.     Ckth  and 

■XIHHBB,  the  Knglhh  name  bc«owed  by  T.  Pennant* 
ia  1781  on  a  North  American  bird  wbicb  bad  atretdy  been 
figured  and  described  by  M.  Catesby  (B.  Cortina,  L  pL  00) 
as  Ihe  "  Cut-waier," — as  it  appean  siiU  to  be  called  on  some 
pans  of  the  coast.' — nmariuble  for  Ihe  unique  fonDation  of 
iu  bill,  in  which  Ihe  muiUa,  ot  so-called  upper  OMdible.  It 
capable  of  much  vertical  movement,  while  the  bwar  mandible, 
which  Is  considerably  the  hmgerof  the  Iwo,  b  iatenlly  cominnBed 
(0  as  to  be  as  this  as  I  knife-blade.  Tbis  bird  is  Ibe  JUyisckaX 
wCird  ol  Linnaeus,  wbo,  bowevei,  united  with  it  what  proves 
to  be  an  allied  speciei  ItoB  India  that,  having  been  indicated 
many  yean  befon  by  Peliver  (CoM^.  iiaUm€,  tab.  ji,  fig.  a], 
on  the  authority  ol  Buckley,  was  only  technically  nanied  aiKl 
Inscribed  in  iSjS  by  W.  Swainson  (Anim.  Umataria,  p.  36a) 
K-aOutUis.  A  third  veciea,  JLjImrMlru,  inhabit!  Afiicai 
il  eiamplei  from  South  AoMrica,  though  by  many  writer* 
regarded  as  identical  with  R.  nlpa,  are  considered  by  Howard 
Saunders  (/Vk,  Ztvl.  Sacifly,  tSSa,  p.  jii)  Io  form  a  fourth. 
the  K.  Mtbnuro  ol  Swainson  (al  »fra,  p.  J40).  All  then 
',  Irarn  the  manner  ol  its  collttttnc  Its  food 
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ig  Ihe  surface  of  the  " 
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SKIN  AND  EXOSKELETON 


iS  TCI?  doKly,  ind,  »p*n  from  tlicir  lingokily- 
und  ippeaf»ti«  of  T«nii  {».».). 
rf  ihe  geniu  Skynciapi,  but  it 
m  Ihe  Lariidi  (see  Cou.).  In 
bmdJDg-bihiu  the  SkiDunen  tborougUy  a^ee  with  the  Temi, 
the  Urgat  ipedo  of  vbich  group  tbey  neuly  eitiul  in  siie, 
uid  indeed  aiily  leem  to  diSei  fnun  Iben  in  Ibe  mde  of  taking 
Iheir  load,  wbich  of  oiiine  i>  comUled  wiUi  the  ennoidiniry 
fanniiioD  of  thai  bill.  (A.S.) 

■KIH  AHD  EXOSKELETOH,  in  lutony.  Hie  ikin  {A.-S. 
loiw)  ii  ihe  covering  of  tbe  whirfe  body,  tad  is  (oniinuous  it 
the  diSereni  oiifica  with  the  mucous  membnne.  It  bcU  Gmly 
■a  1  proieciive  byer,  sMsndly  aa  a  regulator  of  the  tempenlvre, 
thirdty  ai  aji  acretory  organ  UJd  fourthly  am  a  taclDe  ajld 
leniory  oijan  in  which  nerves  end. 

The  akia  varits  in  tbiclntss  from  -j  mm.  In  the  eydidi  to 
4  ot  more  mm.  In  the  palms  and  soles;  It  is  also  Teiy  thick  over 
Che  back  of  Ihe  body.    Two  mala  hiytn  are  tecogoiieil  in  Ihe 


Fic  I.— Vertical  teliian  o(  E|»dcnm(  ud  PapiUae  si  Corium 
(highly  magnified}. 

•kinj  wpctficUlly  lliera  Is  the  icarf  ikin  or  epidcrnui  uid  mote 
deeply  the  dermis  or  tnw  akin.  The  r^ufamii  under  the  mjoo- 
KOpe  is  aetn  lo  consiit  of  five  layera.  On  the  surface  i«  the  bomy 
kyer  or  slralum  anuum  (sec  bg.  i)  composed  oE  layen  of  Kale- 
like  cells,  the  walla  of  wbtdi  an  turned  into  tbe  homy  subitam* 
teralis.  Deep  to  [his  ia  a  thin  layer  of  icale-Iika  cells  wiihoui 
lienlin  known  aa  Ihe  ifruliiai  lucidum.  Deeper  Kill  ii  a  layer, 
the  ilnluM  panuhsuiH,  la  which  the  cells  are  not  »  flaiiened 

fourth  layer,  tiniliim  umainim  oi  ilralum  yalpitkii.  the  cella 
*re  polygonal  and  are  connc<:ted  (ogelber  by  delicate  p'rkkleJike 
procBKS.  It  is  in  the  deeper  laycn  of  these  cella  that  Ihe  pig- 
ment of  the  negro'aakln  I>  found.  The  fifth  and  deepest  layer 
of  the  qtidsinii  b  the  itwalitm  gfrmiraiitum^  in  which  there  ia 
only  one  lays- of  columnar  cells.  The  whole  of  Ihe  epidermis  ia 
ooD.vascular,  and  It  will  be  noticed  that  as  tb*  diSercnC  layen 
■pproach  ihe  lurfscc  Ibe  cells  become  ntore  and  more  flattened. 
The  Inu  iHb,  iermii  or  cerium  ia  composed  ol  a  felled  network, 
of  white  fibroua  tissue  wiib  a  small  number  of  ycUow  daalic 
fibres  intervened.    It  is  divided  inio  two  layen. 

The  superiiaal  or  fapUttry  layer  lio  not  to  the  epuiennis 
and  is  raised  inlo  a  number  of  papillae  or  conical  projection* 
which  fit  Into  corresponding  dcprcaiion*  OB  the  deep  surface  of 


p^riflac  ate  spedaliy  promincn 

sweat  glands  pass  on  their  n^y 

ridges,  and  these 
BO  valuable  f«  pi 
leaabes  of  bkKid.veascls,  and 
cotpusdcsin  wl 


Is  Uke  the  palma  and  aotea  dnn 

t  and  lonn  wavy  tinea,  each  of 

between  which  tbe  dncta  of  the 

10  the  surface.    So  larse  an  Ibe 

IS  Ihal  the  epidcmns  ia  abo  raised  inlo 

finger)  form  the  chamcterisljc  vhorb 

ol  identi&c^lioa.    The  papillae  ****'■■*! 

some  of  iheio  us  special  tactile 


rrtjlaiw  layrr  of  Ihe  Ij 
leltwork  is  luijacr  and  endotcs  pellet*  of  fat.    It  also  cc 
network  of  bloal-veuels  and  nerves,  and  in  some    * 
of  aitiped  or  unstriped  muscle.    Where  hales  an  pr 
fidlicld  lie  in  Ibis  deeper  layer,  wbich  gnduady  B 
subcuianemis  faity  tissue  laee  fig.  >), 

As  V)pead3get  of  Ihe  sUn  are  louisd  Ihe  hain,  the  naili  ud 
Ihe  tebaieoiis  and  sweat  gland*. 

Hair.— The  bails  are  found  in  nun  on  the  tcalp,  eyelids, 
eyebrows,  annpits,  pubic  region,  »Htibuleot  the  nose,  ealonal 
auditory  meaius,  fan,  veninl  surface  of  the  trunk  and  dotial 
surfaces  ol  ibe  leg,  foreaitn  and  hand;  indeed  iht  only  places 
which  are  quite  free  from  them  are  thepahna  at  (he  haad*.  sola 
of  tbe  feel  and  the  glans  penia.  In  »me  places,  such  u  the 
annpiu,  pubic  region  and  Ihe  lace  of  tbe  male  ihey  vnw  to  > 
considerable  length  at  and  afia  puberty.  Thqi  uc  of  gnat 
anthropologica]  inicresL  since  they  differ  in  colour  and  texture 
in  differml  race*,  sometimes  being  airaigbt,  soraelimta  wavy, 
somelunrt  curly.  The  amouni  and  distabntlon  of  long  ha^ 
also  vary  wllh  the  race.  In  section  it  isonly  the  Knight  kairs 
which  are  titcular;  wavy  and  curly  hairs  are  oval.  In  the  ctsin 
of  each  hair  Is  the  medulla  or  piib,  though  this  fa  not  alwayi 
present  1  it  is  composed  of  nuiJcalcd  celb  containing  pifment, 
fat  and  air  spaces.  Outside  this  is  the  fibrous  layer  or  cortei, 
also  containing  pigment  and  air  ^MCes,  whilf  moat  Bupaficiallr 
is  the  cuticle  nude  up  of  ovolapping  scales.  Tbe  hair  grows  at 
ill  root  from  a  tair/sffida  (see  Eg.  i),  which  b  a  tubular  tnpushing 
of  the  epidHmis  into  tbe  Inie  skui  or,  in  ibe  cue  of  large  ^iis, 
deeper  still  into  tbe  supetfidal  lasda.  It  bdJiidediBloannHir 
uid«ilirrH(itaU,l,  tbe  former  repitsentjni  Ihe  more  supeifioal 
layers  of  tbe  epidermis,  tbe  latter  the  deeper  layvn.  At  tbe 
bottom  of  the  foUide  Ibe  hair  enlarges  to  form  the  bulb,  uti  lata 
the  lower  pan  of  this  a  vascular  pipUU  ptoJKts  from  tbe  tiwe 
skin.  Tbe  cell*  ol  Ihe  hair  are  derived  fraa.  ad  ais  conlunma 
ai  the  bulb  with  those  of  the  outer  root  ibc^  and  tbtrtfci* 
with  the  deeper  layen  of  the  epidemb. 

The  hair  fellide  always  proJMi*  somewhat  obliquely  into 
the  skin,  and  attached  to  the  aide  toward  whidi  it  is  Icaoiig  is 
a  small  bond  of  non-alriated  muscular  fibres  called  anwMr  fiH, 
When  thb  acts  it  diminbhcs  Ihe  obltquily  of  the  hdr  uid  M 
bristle  "  or  "  stand  on  end,"  while  a  ■cocrd  con- 


.  of  tl 


IB  fan 


JVoiii,— The  nans  are speciaUy  Ibickerted  p«rtsof  Ihe  epiifarmb, 
and  are  divided  into  a  root  and  a  body.  Tbe  former™  concealed 
by  a  fold  ol  skin,  and  the  cotium  on  which  it  lies  is  known  as  tte 
MtliM/™.  The  body  of  the  nail  also  lilt  on  the  curium,  or  lew 
skin,  which  loims  ibe  MiJ  M  and  b  very  senviive.  This  body 
of  tbe  nail  b  formrd  by  tbe  stratum  geiminaiivum  and  stratum 
mua»um  in  ill  deeper  part,  and  more  lup^dally  by  Ibe  sintum 
luddum,  which  u  here  very  much  ihickened  and  converted  into 
keratin  or  bora.  Near  the  root  ol  each  nail  b  a  aemi-tunat  trH 
which  b  more  opaque  than  tbe  rest  and  forma  ihe  white  Jnala. 

5I1IUJ  CJsndi.— Sebaceous  glands  are  found  wherever  there  arc 
bain,  however  rudimentary,  and  open  by  their  ducts  into  ibt 
wperfidal  part  ol  the  bait  follicle  (see  fig.  i).  Their  deeper  or 
secreting  part  divides  into  a  number  of  bag-like  alve^  conpoaed 
of  cella,  which  lecrele  oil  droplets.  There  may  be  Iwo  or  thn« 
gland*  to  each  hair  follicle,  and  their  tin  does  noi  vary  directly 
with  that  of  the  hair,  since  they  are  very  large  in  the  nose,  when 
the  hain  are  quite  rudimentary.  They  are  alio  found  en  Iht 
labia  nv'non  and  nipples,  whcrcoobairsare.  Sitiariftrt*i  « 
sweat  glands  (ice  fig.  i)  are  lound  all  over  Ibe  surlace  of  Ibc  bo<Iy, 
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w  palm  tben  tn  neuljr  jboo  U 
It  ID  UK  luo  of  Ue  btck  tbey  do  Bot  loch  < 
I.  lolbe4nnpit«MHliioia>llMyan 


^grw  nrionj/fni).  When  tbc 

is  Ihkk  the  dud  b  twJKcd  like  xoilicr 

The  t'a*''  'f  ^nO  in  Dk  eytUdi  uul 

gUndt  of  ihr  car  are  modified  iweai  |li 


epilbdiun,  ud  coikd  op 
linue,  aha  whkh 
leacfa  tbc  wrf  KG  U  the 
Ofoeon  o(  Ihe  epideimi* 


uiu  oT ihe  maianiary  (bod  (con  moC 

ilndybcennfefRdlaWMAiiHAM 
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ihryntac  Ulr,  and  ivcnlt 
d  KtaDEnui  glanda  hai 


CoMTjtatTivt  A> 
litbelarvit  (iiitnila)  Map  of  the/ 

hihn  and  aophibjan  Larvae  ibm  i*  a  1 
Shii''ci«»di.— Stk^ii  fUndi"™ 

piMctlt  the  ■urtiaml  the  body ;  ihei 


ui  (Umtct)  cPia  an 


SHI 


tt  ibe  Sliia  (ichemalic}. 

,„  _p^ _,__  _._   ma],  and  In  the  early  embryo 

consJflt  of  a  ainile  layn-  of  ceLla,  later  on  M%  become*  double,  and 
ihe  HiperActil  layer  it  called  (he  ifiirickitm,  which,  allcr  Ihe  uiih 
month,  n  cait  ofl  and  mi  net  idlh  the  lecrrtian  of  the  lane  Mbaceoui 

B  dnpn  byer  dividt 
ilrcady  enumeiated, 

_.  ...    _,  ....  .       ,    I  o(  ihe  epitrichiiini 

ai  the  ttratuin  corneuoL  The  nacdermal  celli  beloni 
ine  ineieochynH^andfomihefibnHiiIuiiieolihelrueiliinuv  .. 
aa  the  arrcctorea  pilonioi  Duida  and,  in  the  vrotum,  Ihe  Sarui 
layer  of  uutrlped  iniiacle.  lo  the  lUtb  nwnth  fatty  liuoc  appears 
in  the  deeper  partL  and  ■>  the  fat  of  (he  lupn^ul  faicia  or  iub> 
Fiii^ineoua liiaiie ia rormed,  ThenailiBrruid  10 appear aa thicken- 
eptdcrmiiat  about  the  oinihwntt.  quite  al  the  lipid  the 
ttT  oo  they  ihlfi  to  the  donal  Bde,  and  in  doing  ro  carry 
w  the  nut  bed  with  them.    Tbii  u  tlieonly  cipUnalion 

_ _.   Byiboutthotwridhireekibenaihait 

perfertly  formed,  but  mey  do  not  iDch  (be  level  ol  the  Knpi  tipi 

---''■  (beeifhth  month.    Tlie hain aie developed  tn  the  Ihinf  month 

Toirlhi  of  the  etmtiim  nmcoium  of  (be  epidsmia 

During  the  fourth  and  filth  nwnthi  (be  body 

oftira  man  deeply  pigmented  thaa  that  which  aucoeda  il.  Tbe 
■ebaceoua  and  eweat  glanda,  like  (Ik  bair  foliicls,  are  in«Tciw(ha  of 
Ibe  auatum  niicoauiD  of  the  epidermia  into  (he  coriiuA.  The  fonuer 


>aiUbleofthetf 
oi  foetal  lUe  b) 


nonnoui.     Man*  of  Iheie  ilime  oli; 

Otfean  iiih  bave  poiaoo  glan^  a(  ibe  baja  ol  (bdr  dona 
fiu  and  operrjla- 

Tn  the  mud  fiih  (Dipnoi)  and  amphibiana  multicellula 
■pherical   glands  appear  ai  involu(ioni  of   (he  ectodena 

1  iirgc  nusiea.     Rcp(ii«  and  birdi  are  unguiarly  wanting  11 

%  (he  nut  of  the  (aii  which  iceiiitct  ^  ta^lSbiifil*  (h 
lealhen:  I(  is  (be  chief  cooKiiucnl  of  (be  "  paraon'a  note 
of  the  fowl.  In  mammals,  eicept  (he  Celacea.  the  eebaccoii 
and  udoriparoui  glandi ^already  deacribed  in  man  are  Eound 

digital  gland  of  the  abrep,  Miiller'a  gloEHj  at  the  bach  of  th 
-  (Hg'i  knw  and  (he  ubocbi(al  gland  of  ruminantL  In  addi 
,J  (ion  10  (hcie.  Ipecial  ■ccn('prDducinB  gbnda  aie  often  loun 
3  in  different  (urtv,  (be  max  remarkable  of  which,  perhapa,  ar 
'^  the  Kent  gUodt  beneath  (be  uil  of  the  akunk.  while  in  mal 

moaotremes  thete  is  a  special  prison  gtand  in  the  leg  which  i 

connected  •"■■■ '-  ■■- ' — 


Pifnitnl. — Piemenl  cells  are  nrsent  both  In  the  d 
and  ecddermin  of  Gibei  aod  amplubiani.  and  tbe  pigmeni 
he eltlKr Intra- or eaio-Allnbr.  Inmanycuesiliaundi 
eofltml  e(  the  oervaua  system,  ao  that  forma  like  (be  Aat-lii 

.1 . .._.  -i.-j  jj(a„[ij|„  „  111,,    ' 

ndy  encluded  Iron  ( 
n^k  pigment  cells  1 
in  birili  Uw  pigment 
lecka  and  wa((lea.    I 


inmoB  frog  can  adapt  their  coloration  lo  (hat  of  (bcir 

JbachgToond.    In  animala  permanendy  eacluded  froni  (he  liBh(, 
pigment  is  absent-    In  reptiles  movable  pigment  cells  are  often 
g  Found,  as  in  tbe  chamdeon.  while  ui  biRh 
J  timet  of  freat  bnlliancif  in  the^  necks  an 

i  stratum  mucotum  layer  of  Ifaeepidmnis. 

i      &obi.-in  the  etaamobruch  fishes  scales  an  found  com- 

1  j»ed  o!  enamel  lupcclicially.  and  of  dentine  and  bone  deenly- 

J  They  are  developed  btim  the  eptdermii  and  dcfoiii.  and  in 

**  almoH  every  way  resemble  (iie  (eoth  of  (beie  nnimalSi  which 

are  oidy  modi5ca(ians  of  them.   The  bony  baial  part  of  each 

scale  is  plate-like,  hence  (hii  kind  of  scale  is  known  ai  pUmi. 

In  (be  ganoid  fishes,  such  as  (be  s(urgcon.  much  larger  plaques 

tean  fiibea  the  scalei  overlap  like  (ilea  and  are  d(bi 

havinj  a  tnKio(h  border,  or.  cfouid,  in  which  (be  Ircc  , , 

border  b  serrated.  Eidulei  amphibiana  are  usually  remark- 
able for  absence  of  any  skin  armour,  though  in  loinl  forms 
fStegoixphab}  i(  was  very  complete.  Tha  (THilian  class  k 
apedaliy  noticeable  for  the  pfoduction  of  endermaJ  scale*,  wt'ch 
undergo  many  modifica^nt.  In  the  Ophidia  thnr  are  cast  cA 
pFrioiricaliy  in  one  raasa  at  the  MalR't  tlongti,  while  in  the  Cbelenb 
tliey  form  (he  dlHeitnt  vmietiet  el  tottoiiHhcU.  Bony  unictiiiet. 
derehiped  In  the  dcniit%  may  underlie  tbc«  tpidmnal  botny 
thiebeninfat  and  are  wy  atronriy  dev^ped  in  (be  dorsal  and 
wntnl  bony  aMeida  of  tia  ChdoAa  (carapace  and  i^aHron).  which 
neoBdarily  fuse  with  the  true  cndoakcleKm.    Tbe  miudllla  la  the 

oidy  mamaal  vMcfa  *"""  "  ' — ' ^1.^1—^- 

Pnofkn.— Birds  1 
which  are  Ujhiy  n 
art  lample,  and  eoatM.  ui  a  u 
baaal  quill  or  ailaMU.   Fron 
of  amtller  InrMri  conies  off  I 

nmliMr/atlrr]  are  formed  at  .  

lodge  the  dosm  rettbcn  tnd,  by  their  growth,  puih  these  out. 
hrtt  (hey  arc  nothing  more  than  enlarged  down  (eat  hen,  but  soot 
of  the  bartia  grows  ennrmously.  and  foTmsamainahaltor  rosk 
which  (be  otIieT  baiba  tie  attached  on  eiihn  dde.  Fremll-- 
of  (be  btrbt  grow  tbe  bubulea.  just  a>  in  tbe  down  fea(hcrt.  an 
in  the  case  of  the  lar^  win|  feathers  (reoirfu)  and  (ail  I 
(TTCCricei),  are  connected  by  minute  hooks  ao  that  the  feath 


m  of  epidermal 

...  .j»  Ophidia  the. 

the  MalR't  tlongti,  while  in 
--"-  -'  -onoiiiheU.    Boc 

devdoped  in  lb 

£tfapace  and  pb ... 
leKm.    Tbe  utudUu : 
■  -etoo. 

I  Hrfrr  spnnring  fi 

btaolashrub.   Tbe  adult  or 
m  of  tbe  same  lollicln  which 


re  only  lo 


a  hain,  which  ore  probeUy 


pntly  mlirged'  ud  hirdcacd  ic 

Uanu.— Horn  in  el  ifinc  Ui 
•dd  <3)  hury  Inm  of  the 
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tt.  (Olc  hiln.  WUA  It 


:    (■) 


V  (Echidu). 


nwtTvol  irve  buneind,  eitcHM  lor  thnrvoy  van 
u«-tiiiiB  VI  ..qn{wlnt)<u«  not  eu«kclru[  Hructum-   Thry*--- 
wilh  ERflt  mpidicy.  and  in  Ihe  dctr  Unlly  ur  rmtvHd  «cn  yrar- 
Ai  Bon  u  Ihtir  fnwth  u  finlibcd  Ihe  tkja  covrrinc  dna  up  And 
Mnptofl.  TlKvnAtlliDmol^rafietinilvhDiiyftructumlnaugh 

Tht  Imllaii  hom  ol  the  niiniunu  (BondK)  u*  cua  ol  hirdciwd 
rpidmnu  wfiich  fit  over  a  bonv  corr  »nd  net  pemuEKni.  Tbev  are 
Iwiid  in  both  ttat,  and  in  iMt  diltrr  Inm  the  intkim  o(  Ihc  deer, 
*hkh.  nccH  in  ibe  leindcer.  an  conliMd  lo  ihe  auk.  [a  the 
pTDdgbuck  (Antilocapn)  the  hollmr  bnma  are  ihed  periodically, 

tocnher  by  ceDi.   The  hiin  fmi  Irom  dermal  papi""  hut  diSet 
from  tnie  liain  in  not  beiiuF  aunk  into  hair  fotUdea. 

'     "-fii: 


•It  and  eU* 


...V ^  are  conl^ned  to  the  dorial  aapcct  I 

I  tliey  sprrad  lo  the  plantar  Hiriace  u  veu.    \ 


cmbryoloBicaJ  te 

l'iilira«J*KSly.    Ui 
[  leal  mnvemenT  gaun 


I  thai  I 


deveto^  both  i 

nrminat  phalar.,—  -,  .--  ,-_ — 

Sjwri.— Spun  aie  quite  cfiitinct  Irom  siiU  and  tla«;  they  are 
very  common  in  birds  u  homy  epidermal  ihealha  covering  bony 
outpntha  of  the  radial  iidc  «  the  carpua,  mctacarpua  or  meio- 
lamn.  The  qmr-wiiifed  ^ooae  haa  i  carpal  apur^  in  the  antamerm 
IPalamede*  and  Chiuoa)  Ihe  ipur  or  ipun  are  meucupal.  vhUe 
ia  many  iiUliiicnua  biida  (i.i.  common  look  and  pheaaaMi) 
metatmal  apun  ire  found,  in  the  mammali  the  male  monotrenee 
(Echidna  and  OrnithoiliynchuiJ  have  apun  allached  to  an  eztn 
0  aeaaiDoidl  bone  in  Ihe  hind  leg,  pcrfonled  tor  the  duct  of  Che 
already  mcDtiooed  poiaon  riand, 

BtoMj. — Certain  uhtfl  lielonginE  to  the  ramily  Mormyridaehavea 
fleihy  pcDkHvatkn  of  tfao  lover  lip,  and  ore  hcoce  termed  beaked 
ftfhea.  In  Ibe  Anphibb  Siren  arid  ihc  tadpolea  of  moat  Anura 
(iron  and  lo*da]  hii«  imall  homy  beaki.  In  the  Reptilia  horay 
bafea  an  fsuodia  the  Chdonia.  whik  in  hirdi  btaki  an  conuant 
and  rtplace  the  teeth  ia  nwxlern  ipcdea.  In  mammala  a  homy  beak 
la  fovnd  In  Omiihodiynchin,  (hough  it  cocsiata  with  true  teeth  la 
^  yoani  and  with  honiy  padi  in  adidt  awameaa.  In  aD  tbeae 
t3ira  ihfl  beaka  are  femedlrani  comified  epidemul  icaleL 

BoiaeiL—The  hakea  whidi  li  (ouad  In  tbe  moutha  d  the  Balae- 
■idBe  or  vhaiefaone  vhalea  ia  a  aeriea  of  ^tmed  triangular  homy 
-■ ■  -n  either  nde  ol  the  palate.    TTw  hiB^  edp^  aid 


Ib  Ita  ileiidapiBmt  baleen  memble)  j1 
FwTurXn 


Malpighlu  akin,  ii  I 


It  of  which  often  ei 


R.  Wiedenhdm. 

ry  W.  N.  Parker  (U 

l«  (Cambridie,  iSi 

ff.G. 


unuD  sUb  hM  alwliyi  held  an  Important 
liLerUolrac*.  Kiytiology eiplainJ (  ' 
iile  and  eveo  diet.  The  pifmcnl  at  c 
epidermis,  or  niher  uadct  the  aeco  ._  . 
peculiar  to  tbe  Negroid  and  olber  coloured 
lo  all  human  bdnci.  It  is  limply 
(hij  abundance  is  altribu' 


•boodint  in  certain  , 

the  Itimulilini  action  ol  Ihe  Mlir  heat,  combined  with  moi 
■nd  an  ctH*  of  vtteuble  food,  yielding  more  carbau  ihai 
be  usIinUated.  the  chancier  Mm  then  fiied  by  hen 
TteodoT  WaiU  quota  eumples  proving  "  Ihit  hot  ud  i 
oouaUlei  favour  the  dsAening  of  the  akin/'  Rod  that  the 
not  iocUnei  la  be  daiket  m  lov  nanhy  district*  than  oi 
bail.     C.  R.  L«p>hu  ustni  tbat  the  hotter  the  climni 
dkiiet  tbtDCfro,  p(Ail[D|oul  Ibtt  U  you  loUow  tbe  Udc  of  greaieit 
boil  (nn  Afila  Into  ^i»,  it  is  in  thoK  regions  of  tbe  l«tter 
COotlMOt  thtl  Ibe  dtrktM  Aulia  an  found.    Many  aniannt 
ooptioiia  to  this  teiieiml  1»  octuc,  but  they  may  be  oplainable 
U  due  to  Inal  cauae*.    Thus  Schwtlnfutlh  {Htarl  >/  AJr 
bdina  that  tbe  teddlafa  lint  of  Ibe  Bongoi  ud  olber  ol 

le  hot,  moiii  While  Nile  diMikt  ia  dm  ta  tbe 


«  «(  the  taudlc  nO:  Ibr  bK  •!  lb>  A-ZndA 
-Miaiii)  of  llw  Welk  vaUcj  bebig  pOMiMy  eipUcdife  in 

nte  my.     In  Saaib  AnMiCB  >U  sludt*  «f  coopleneti 

lattrmiogle.  Thus  in  BoUvli  the  cappaT  HsrapM.  the  daih 
'>tom  Aynuns.  the  yeliovish  Uoxca,  tad  Ibe  light  Msaelciw*. 
iiriones,  snd  Cuiny« in. *o  M  tpea'  --■-^■- '- • ' 

ind  the  »aly.black  Tasmaniul. 

;oloul.biw  nay  be  altributcd  to  deiccni  loars  paopiia  nuBmims 
0  (oM,  light  ID  irofMcal  countiks),  «r  to  sudt  vaiM  raiiKi  u 
diyneB.  nwisiun,  lood  and  the  vtfttiUe  peculiuities  of  th« 
'  nd,  by  all  ol  Khich  the  compleilon  Buiy  be  sflected,  «nd  ths 
lilueiKc  of  tenpenlun  mitigalcd. 

The  coknit  of  Ihe  human  skin  cuunt,  then,  be  reguded  ai  an 
enlinly  Inmnonhy  rsclal  test,  even  bladneia  not  being  an 
eitcluiively  negro  characterislic.  It  serves,  however,  to  divide  Man 
into  fbrte  fundamenLal  types  corresponding  to  the  three  great 
ethnic  gtoupi.  vEi.  the  White,  the  Yelloii  and  the  Black  iDin. 
The  fitii  piedominale  in  Europe,  tbe  Kcend  in  Asia,  ohile  the 
chief  centres  in  Africa  and  Melioesi*.  Inler- 
bieeding  «Dd.  in  a  leiaer  degree,  ibe  ioEucnce  of  environmcni 
occurrence  within  the  three  main  gioupi  ol 
de  and  tint  of  complciion.  Thui  the  colour  of 
a  faulty  biiii  of  ethnological  ciuiilkatian, 
elhnic  group  It  varid  »  widely  and  races  of 
ble  In  this  parlicvUi  races  of  inolbcr.  Tbe 
diani  are  uiuilly  cUuiGed  a*  >  fourth  group, 
really  red-skinned.  The  name  has  come  about 
through  their  custom  ol  smearing  their  fic«  with  red  ochn. 
But  among  the  American  aborigines,  aide  by  side  with  the 
yellow,  olive  hrown  or  even  black  (t.i.  the  Chirruai  of  Uniguay), 
then  sn  tribes  of  reddiih.yellow  or  ceppery  hue.  Thii  linl  ii 
found  alao  in  certain  African  tribes.  The  palms  of  ihe  hands  and 
Ihe  Bsles  of  the  feet  of  negroes  are  never  bladi,  but  always 
ycOowiifa,  and  in  all  coloured  rates  the  back  ol  the  body  is  a 
ibade  darker  than  the  fiont. 

It  Ii  noiewonhv  that  ihe  akin  of  the  cttoured  rates  Ii  alwayi  of 
M  lifhter  Eini  in  the  nefely-bofn  than  in  the  adult ;  the  negm  baby 
ia  born  a  Ugfat  cny  colour,  and  the  darit  pigment  it  ahaent  in  the 
negio  foeiua.    On  the  eighth  day,  aonetimei  ai  early  i>  ihe  ihini,    - 
Ihe  negro  inCant  changes  its  ooiour  to  a  hue  nearly  aa  dark  aa  thai 

Ibe  general  ihickemng  of  the  fhin  and  is  an  accompaniment  of  the 
geiHial  organic  ■damatlon  ol  the  ncno  lo  his  hoc  malarious  climale. 
The  eflecu  of  auBbam  vary  with  diileRnl  lans.  It  ia  with  the 
races  having  loiennediale  pigmeniaiion,  such  u  lb*  dark  EuroMns 
and  the  nllbw  peoples  ihai  iheedeci  knuatnnikable.  Wita  the 
former  Ine  va  bums  ihe  akin  luiHermly.  aukin*  then  oJ  the  lint 
<d  malaUDb.  The  colour  ao  acquired  ia  mertHy  temporary.  It 
diminiiliea  in  winter,  and  dinpuan  entirely  on  lltdr  return  to  a 
cold  lemperaie  climale.    With  ihcAuIics  ihe  un  cauiei  different 

tinla.     The  ikine  ol  Ihe  indo-Chrr>™-  mnH  llii-  M>ia.j>  hn-nw  H..l> 

ofivt.    The  Focgiana  and  C 

The  Chinete  dun  turns  darl 

Among  cert^n  peopla  whose  akioa  an  naiuiauy  cutra  the  parts  ea 

the  body  eapnaed  to  ihe  lighl  and  air  an  oltcn  liihier  than  thoa* 

covered  by  (heir  chKha.    Thii  i>  ihe  caie  with  ihe  Fueaiana  aad 

the  Sandwich  iilaoders.   The  laic  European  akin  nddena  under  the 

iun,  pssiing  from  pak  red  lo  brick  nd  «  lo  palchea  of  deep  nd. 


n  tirick.cotour  or  dull  red. 


tKlH  DllSUn.    Thedis 
differ  from  ihose  of  ihe  othc 

frunevork,  in  which  run  Ihi 
nerves  which  keep  np  ils  a 
body.    But  it  hai  certain  d 


aici  of  Ibe  skin  do  not  eoentially 
organs  of  ihe  body.    Like  ihesc. 

vessels  which  nourish  it  and    ' 
nmunicalionj  with  Ibe  teat  of  Ihi 


eipoaed  poaili 
o  wmcn  H  may  best  be  ci 
by  epilhelium,  all  liei  o; 
arm  me  vanous  procesies  ire  u  "one-sided."    There  an  no 
deplhs  to  be  aliicked.  ud  uy  diseues.  if  Ibey  qireid,  muit 
do  K>  aupeifidallyi  apnading  u  ihe;  often  do  cqualljr  in  aU 
direction*,  the  diieuei  of  the  skin  have  a  tendency  to  urntne  ■ 
drcular  form,  independently  of  lAy  parasitic  cause,  though  when 
such  cause  is  present  Ihc  patches  an  of  a  mon  perfectly  drcular 
ahape.    Fanber,  from  tbe  eitcal  of  ill  •aperficial  area  and  ita 
apsacd  pOBtioo,  Ihe  thin  ii  liable  M  be  attacked  by  note  fOiat 


«( irilUIIiKi,  pinrftk  «  otber,  thu  uiy  otbtr  ontuol  Ibt  body. 

djflerenccs,  qudot  or  LZDportanl,  ur  al  odcc  noted;  4iid  tbm 
It  b  ihu  ths  mscnual  diilinct  mthdia  at  the  (kin  m  lo 
DumeiDiu.  lo  no  Uhu  orju,  witb  the  putiat  (ocpiian  of  IW 
cjre,  on  the  cliu(ti  be  witched  Imn  dio'  W  day;  Id  aeac  cui 
■o  miay  •U((i  ol  Ibe  nine  diKue  be  timuhucDuily  obiemdi 
■ltd  ia  to  other  it  it  n  ilmttt  ■  oiaUer  lo  remove  ud  iuuaity 
&t  for  nknKopic  exudoukm  the  Uvlni  Ubul 

The  Bultltade  of  iUiSectkiai  lenden  the  difficuhieaolunng- 
Ing  the  illinwn  of  the  (Un  voy  ireet,  and  the  iliieBce  of  anjr 
gneralty  antplcd  Kberae  of  rliMificilion  haa  alwaya  been  and 
MiU  REUuis  ooe  of  the  main  obUacIei  to  Ibeir  inIelll|Bit  Mudy. 
The  older  lyuema,  omitnicled  before  the  dayi  of  bacteriology, 
were  cammanly  baied  on  the  form  whkh  the  eruplioa  aatumed 
(icaly,  moiai,  pundent),  but  they  usually  cootained  ia  addition 
a  certain  number  of  diseaici  under  the  heading  of  PuraiUie. 
Though  obviomly  tUogical,  luch  lyuemi  irrvcd  veil  enough 
while  tlie  recognized  panstic  di*faifi  were  few,  ftuch  ai  thOM 
cauied  by  luch  grosi  puaiitei  as  the  Acmt  icaMn  (the  iteh 
mile),  Ibe  ^kbK  (lice),  and  the  hyphomycetic  fungi  luch  u  the 
Aittrim  SekfuMnii.  The  discovciio  of  bacteriology  have 
cnonnously  cnkrgtd  thii  daa,  but  the  diffiralty  [a  (hat  one  and 
the  lame  dileue  l>  regarded  ai  paraiitie  hy  one  authority,  aa 
dependent  on  nerve  infiucnce  hy  another,  while  ■  third  anumea 

The  fonanrinf  if  a  meful  worUiu  cbaificatloo. 
I.  Thb  DaiHATOHsaaoias.— (a)  Seniay:  aaaaliala,  Mtr- 
otnkflia.  ^wfuu:  W  vaao-notor:  atlicmit.  tryOtma  wA^irwH, 
aMm-nturtlit  wrfme;  ptUaffo*  fvpmmt  ceitaJa  (onna  el  iniim, 
tryduma  pirn*  (chNblaliu),  tnttsiu  miiaam.  ktrpn,  OtBtptm- 
pluljt.  attendoaa  of  iwnnit:  (cl  trophic:  idtnittmia,  M/enlni 
£(c</.  Ouraei  M-m.  the  IbIo»  ^certain  Eorna  Uktrt>j. 
lUynaafi  Masjt,  JfenH'i  iiuui,  ftmfldtia,  Ifimi  iijttiimMnu. 
'■"-idalniiMofiTriiifiwjifiaiWpandular.acninlingtotheElMid 
ed,— aa  Ibe  nsr^danda,  kjfiUnrii,  >i—/i<rln<,  Srtmi. 
;  niliarw  Hfufsio,  or  fritilj  jtiol;  the  aebaEeaua  glanda, 
«,  idefniwBi  Ibe  hair  foUickat  oiMaa.  ptymtu, 

:bDi3Basis.— Theagentiprodudnelbeiei 
may  he  divided  into  Ibeae  cauaed  by  anin 
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<qattul  ■art^Cachj^  ona  nod  heeny  ironhl).    HaUgHiu: 

"'naaUn  ia  liaUe  M  Ibe  aaae  twhok^al  co^lisM  M  o(hv 
etmetunaof  the  body,  aneh  aachaatcain  wicularily.  iottBiBaialiaiiBh 
lanwioB  by  pimrfaa  and  new  irnitlu  tofMho'  atlh  iliaiigii  dw 
M  ih>  anioal  icriienim  ■(  the  akb  aueh  aa  bypHiniphy  Wad  unehy. 
of  the  aoal  glandi  and  aebaccoa  ^aada  and  alicndoM 


, _o  the  tjiiiarmj  atlutotati  tUptaitliotit,  due  .- 

the  JUaru  tonniim  kemii^;  varioai  eruprioni  produced  try 
aceidnilal  paraiitca  Bich  u  the  hamtt  bug  ^|iflla  amiumullt),  Ibe 
jivger  or  aand  fl^  (Dtrwtaiopkiliu  pnctraaf  J,  bki  with  In  the  tjopio. 
U)  Veaelable  paraiiiea:  rMrwni.  caiued  by  Ihe  Tridutkylen 
iMjBniiii:  /anj,  uuwl  by  Ihe  Ailu^lim  &U*UMi:  ami 
■erftOfiir.  cauied  by  the  Ulcmbam  Farfmr:  (n«tninu.  due  to 
Utc  UUmaonm  mhMiaimmm:  aHmimyutli,  due  u  Ibe  Aiti- 
mMon  «  ray  luBfii  ityaiMH  ar  MJih/hI,  due  IS  DysMyaHi 
tfmfflinu  and  cuiM.  cauied  by  an  unliaom  fuagnii  aMMUru 
infoBm  olhK  than  from  the  ray  fuiwui.  ipfMiMi:  ittUamy- 
atU  itrmalitii,  due  to  a  fui^ui  of  the  yean  family,  h)  Mino- 
"re  cpfllaneia,  cauied  by  iBocoladon  win  i 
J  or  hclb.  due  to  "-  —"-J 


Id  which 

BOttAAy  the  pwiniat  lorn 

lir  aa  "beiculoui  ul^li 

IdentiAed.   Sjt*ilii.aii- 

■od  Ifoflnumi.  in  whkfi  thm  mst  primary,  itaiadary  uid  tcitianr 

elda  leaioai.   Z^fraiy  doe  to  ihc  baciNua  Irpn.    ymf  (Innboetia}. 

caueed  by  a  ipeciftc  paraiate.  the  Spindiaiia  ftrltnau.    Oaadm, 

due  to  Iwxulaiian  intb  the  iaiiUu  maOti.    Adda)  lo  theic  are 

eeyvipetat  and  Ibe  varioui  otanthematDui  feven. 

4.  DIMAU9  at  UHcaaT4n  AiTiouxii.— /'twiuil,  pityrlaiil 

5.  EaumoHi  nua  to  Dtuci.— Thoe  may  loflow  on  the  inlemal 
•dminlMralisn  of  diknal  briUdonna.  coraiba.  phenaioiw.  mtrcucy. 
quimne.  tar.  Hnmonium.  ulphofial.nlicyiicicidand  thvialicyialci 
•Ad  Immtdet. 

"""'      b™™    '»*j- -; 


«.  NnrCaoi 
faM^ida.tatilk 


•a.tiai 


!r,csKS 


dI  wideht  diHcnal  din  an  a.  dwa 

EST  uhyMerta;  whlb  Ihe  aeMa 

n  </  loal  ffngitBc)  and  paiDBilng  ukxr 

(y  condiboa  «l  dm  nino  Irunka. 


idltnldnbefnqMDiiniheae 

it  uy  bt  aal  up  hy  any  local  Irriiam  nu  ■>  ••■■wi  «  u 
utholeiy  of  n  taiona  In  Ihb  iflacHe  b  as  foOim:  nao 
—  t_. j_  u.„. ..  j« (,  ^.^  „,  ,1 


dimm  grouped  tetetW  uuder  the  nn«e  ef  endnu,  aliboagh  iht 
najarity  of  autbera  plaer  then  under  the  headnic  of  iaSuHMtioa, 
■hei*i(K|aBddealaq«eativea(tclaieidatioataBMi«>ia.  SoiM 


ca«a  are  eauaid  by  thelMitlaa  of  certain  Angi.  a  foed  BUiy  ar 
dirtedy  aiaiii  laii  il  with  the  (beuauile  poima,  while  oiben  »t. 
appareiMly  eonneclcd  whh  fememativ*  diangea  In  the  ■aitA< 
luerilnal  tnel.  Thua  aH  flmae  iTim]dri  of  llie  diiEaiE  with  Ibt 
cauie  of  wUdi  we  an  appcoaimalelj  aogoainlid  are  rendQy  enough 
■nribaled  tstomeclmluing  Irrilam.  ThbdlaeaagdUlBiUitolDfU 
eally  from  BRiearla  la  Ibe  penlneni  dHalalloa  o(  thi  WEh. 
Although  leriiB  (f  posed  one  fran  then  aa  Iredy  aa  fn  uticaiiaj 


aa  la  that  dlwe, 
vcaidaaeenutoai 

lolona  are  dhricah, , 

When  certain  hitlanis 


irritant,  and  the  fact  that  Ihe 
10  the  aUn  w 


drw  are  foUowed  hy  mnlta  dependent 

_.  , . , ,  jauflng  (ton  a  nen  ledneii  tnducad  by 

dilute  apoBcaiiona  n  actual  death  of  Ihe  iUn  l>oa  concmtnioil 
one*.  Wlh  Ihe  milder  iiritantt  wMch  pnduc*  Ihe  leaulta  dinlcaUy 
koowa  as  kieim  w*  have  invariiUy  onn  or  leia  pmnaiinced  etnaia 
defiolle  pbenoBcnn.  The  blood-vcMri*  dJIale;  sefun  is  exuded 
from  them— il  nny  bo  nWnly  <■»  Ibe  deeper  layen  of  ihe  aUa.  er 
It  may  reach  bits  and  among  the  eptdcmuc:  ceOi;  er  buni  its  way 
Ihnugh  these  and  appear  hi  <bo|M  on  the  nlaic.  Tba  nithctial 
(dla  aic.  imnediately  il  Iho  injiaiioa  be  slight,  later  if  it  be  incn 
-     -'-■—-  —  ' ■  ■clivity  of  growth  and  sf' — '— - 


thbbtlhaeronitnaBipatMagi- 

iidalioB  spends  itsrU  among  the  ceHs  of  the  BCoHIt 
and  a  eoMHtion  pntbsloiiCBlly  meist  appears  to  tht  dinicnl  obsarvcr 
ai  a  dry  erupllai.  Thus  nccocdlng  to  Ibe  nootlM— wUcb  ia  pic- 
■umably  targcly  dependent  on  the  irritant  id  whicb  <t  is  due— ws 
have  wiau  (fegieca  tid  fotm^  ei  InbiuBailaa  «l  th(  aUn.  Ill  of 

thcmcnvrndcUniullybyihoUnaaeBnia.'  Wb ••■■• ■"■'- 

it  producrd  cipcrimcnisny  byjhe  application 


When  such  ■  demiatilis 
r^— £ion  of  sudi  an  irritant 
itely  pmHcl  Ihe  dun)  Ion  of 
nea  Ms  and  kss  and  imaUy 
M  in  (onu.  ai  long  aa  the  initaM  cod- 
iu  imilli  be  evident  on  the  skin.    Un- 


lo  ttodyiog  other  inflammBtions  nr  hi 
..aiMy  kKFwGv  IhEir  wiK.  Thus  in  »•' 
naialy  awing  to  Ibe  work  «f  Sobonud,  Ih 
ia  the  mntococctjs  pyogenes.    The  linl 


'S^"^^ 


HieptococcBS  pyogenes.    The  )tnl  lendt  of  inoculation  ii  a 
rcdspol  (dilatation  of  the  wch).  lAlch  is  rapidly  f^djosred 


disdosBS  •  btatthy  or  slightly 

nnsuntly  ■ttnckrd. 

tu  rtlinat  btbegrowtt  iaOe 
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gf  the  itdD  «l  OM  or  odMT  rf  Ibt  diStniit  wiMit* 
■i  toDtlw  under  iW  cmuaM  bum  td  rianroni. 
ocDMsl thM (rf laiim bumlimd,  TliaR li Uw 

^^ . td  tb«  m^  vxtli  MMdMJon  tf  fldidt  fi**T^**— 

nKJiica  tkc  mficc  ta  Ae  lonn  ul  iwifiw.  wmMimw  tptwIlM 
itvH  tuttafh  uul  Afluflf  tbe  cpfafarmte  cdk  «Bd  only  evuknced 
dinicalLy  bf  tbe  pwMce  ol  mae  or  lea  taJiaf.  la  etber  oan  dw 
fimdatloji  ariy  Mouna  pimiloit  (thii  li  lud  to  «ciir  ngubrly 
■rhea  thv  dlieue  u  contnctcd  froa  dw  bone)»  a  chuiiE  wlikh» 
tbcugh  ocoiioiulLy  noted,  u  by  no  nonn  (Rqwot  in  cooM. 

Tb  loSuinindoB  of  lh>  cariiiD  or  dccfn- bvar  of  tbi  lUn  in 
dun,  witb  very  lev  eMOBptione,  to  tho  Bovtb  of  vdl-known  ofsin- 
Inm.  ErjatJat,  JwwmcU,  amtknivi  tamjart  nwdi— m  wbiiji  ran 

Biny.tbclwalnturolunlauUv.   The  olhH-iDo™  chronic  nflii 
nHfoniniaiea 


JCdKl  if  n  psculur 


gnnvtlu  of  tbi  akin  ut  tbi 

vculur  fflm  oTfibioinn  wl 
fcnn]  infenkm,  id 


h.  nllbDUih  facnJ^nant  u 

,  , riibly  Rcun  locnlly  nfUf  ic- 

^  Radtu  alar  u  i  form  OC  oncB  irtiicb  occon  uuilly  on  tbc 
,  inj  vrboie  DttligDAdcy  It  elmott  entirely  locn],  Tbc  clue  of 
pUon  of  tbe  ekin  mnpriiei  Ibcnt  diieniee  where  tbe  ntrnphy 
imnry,  nnd  tlioee  where  h  iucceedi  to  previout  hypectn>|4iic  or 
nuulfifv  chuwee.  Anomnfce  of  pi|nientnt="-  ~~  «u«.  ^ 
■  *nd  bck.    OHmtini.  In  which  dirk  pntd 

L.i«iU>  no  the  tnce,  i>  lumlly  aaodntcd  wkk  

._  —-'--- -■■^jiverorulerai.beintlrequentiy 
of  aiUlip,  in  Mncli  tW  ptcmtnl 


en  Id  ceil 

of  ibn  body;  it,  ccrtnin  diitnece  ovft  n  letocti 

•!«]&;  It wn,  WUl*  outn,  each  ■  beraei  um.  ring- 
votn,  tcftivy  lypVHa.  nnd  new  powtni,  tend  to  En 
ntymmetricnl.  EcmniidaMlliedEataHHClBl tbilinbinndlbe 
iHfhbourboad  of  foUt  e(  tidn  and  oppoin!  iwlncct,  while  ptonmii 
Iivoun  <h>  otentor  mllncc*  uid  tlv  oals  eidi  o(  the  elbow*  nnd 
kneet-     In  certain  ditenn  vf  oervou  origin,  notably  in  horpet 


,_ibiBith[yarcJ 

bad  of  HCondaty  lypliilldn.   S 

bandt,  and  tbc  ebaacUiiHic  buirom  an  noticcaUt  bnweu  « 

finien.  Tbe  bandt  too  ni*  nibiect  to  varlon  fomu  of  etvption 
hriowa  H  Irad*  tntpHmu,  due  to  the  handling  ol  laraSa,  tar,  tugar, 
nJt,  lime,  wipbvr,  Ac.   The  Iniont  moatly  HiniiltteecieBiataKl  are 

wnmen,  ud  wotIiiti  in  ihe  rlKtro-pItiini  Inde.    Eapouiir  id  ibe 

opinion  wliD  have  bnn  npOKd  Ovrr  proUHiied  pnriodi.  Ulnntion 
and  coBiidnnblc  ctqirvcuon  of  the  cpidrnnii  niay  lake  plan 
tOfetbiT  with  the  oocumncr  el  nrty  ranirtbi  which  tend  to  bccon* 
cpitlxiianuilDiiL 

For  an  Kcnnni  of  the  Inmlnieol  of  Ihe  bat  known  iUn  diKaaci 
tta  under  their  aepante  Imdingm. 

IXUmm,  JUm  [1778-1640,  Britkh  milituy  adventum 
In  India,  lOD  of  Dcul-CdIokI  Heioilci  Skinner,  wai  bom  in 
lodii  in  177B,  hi)  Diaihei  bcinf  a  Kajput  bdy.  At  the  age  ol 
tighlten  he  tnlcrtd  Ibe  Mahralta  army  under  de  Bojgne,  when 
he  loon  ihoved  mOitajy  taicnti;  and  ]je  remaioed  in  tjin  tame 
Krvice  under  Perron  unlit  iSoj,  ifhcn,  on  the  dotbnak  ol  the 
MihitlU  War,  he  refuud  to  tcrve  igninit  hii  ooantiytnen. 
Ht  joined  Lord  Lake,  and  raiMd  a  regiment  ot  inccular  hone 
called  "  Sklnncr'i  Hone  "  or  the  "  YcUow  Boy*,"  whidi  became 
the  moit  famous  Tegjinent  of  light  cavalry  b  Ibc  India  of  that 
day.  He  was  pmcnt  al  Ihe  tiepi  of  Bharetpur.  and  in  igiS  was 
(ranted  a^dftr  yielding  Ri.  39,000  a  yru,  appoiotcd  licutcouil- 

knowlcdge  of  the  chanctn  of  Ihe  ntllveaof  India,  and  hi*  advke 
vaa  hi|hly  valued  by  lucccOive  govemor.(Cnera]>  and  com- 


'.  Itmiaty  Umtir  ^  Lim.,Qtimd  Jama 


See  ].  Bamie  Frai 
SUnner  (iSsO. 

SKUWBB,  JOHV  (i7'i'i^}.  Scottiib  anlhoi,  ton  of  lain 
Skinna,  ■  puUh  tchDolmaiter,  wu  bora  M  BaJlour,  Abcideen- 
■hire.ool]ieinlof  October  i;>i.  He  had  bees  intended  loc  th( 
Pieibyterian  DiiniitTy,  but.  alter  puaing  throu^  Jdatiicha] 
CoUete,  Abetdeeo.  and  leachini  lor  a  few  yean,  be  took  ordcn  in 

lli>rfii«rnfi.l  rtmn-h,  .nH  -..«  appninljH  lnl>.>fli..j.ij  t  ~n«Mlf 

in  I74>.  Very  eooa  aller  Skimer  joined  the  F^»«ny.li.M  1^ 
became,  in  oonaequeoce  oi  the  Jacobite  nbeiUoo  in  174s,  a  much 
penecuud  remnant.  Skinner'i  churth  wu  bumtj  bit  bouK 
wai  plundered  i  lor  lorne  year*  lie  had  to  minister  to  hi*  congtcfta- 
lion  by  uealth;  and  in  1J53  be  luBered  lii  month*'  impriwg- 
ment  lor  having  ofiidaled  10  more  than  (out  peraooi  bctiilahil 
own  lamEy.  Alter  1760  the  penal  law*  were  Icna  drictly  en- 
forced, but  llirougbout  IIk  ccnluiy  the  Lot  of  the  Episcopalian 
minldtn  in  Scotland  wi*  lar  from  comloctable,  and  only  Ibe 
bumble*!  piovUons  lot  chuich  tctvlai  were  loleiated.  He  died 
at  Ihe  houK  ol  hi*  ion.  John  Slunner,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
on  the  i6th  (4  June  1S07.  li  is  by  bit  lew  lonfs  that  Skinner 
ji  generally  known.  A  coirespoodence  look  place  between  him 
and  Burns,  who  considered  his  "  TuUochgorum  "  "  the  best  Scolch 
ing  Scotland  ever  saw,*'  and  procured  his  collsboration 


Johns. 


Other  of  h 


lyrics 


"Tie 


Mopytnuik  Chcisl  „,  ,    . 

tbc  Cro^t  Hon  "  and  "  John  0'  Badenyon,"  His  best  longs 
hsd  ttcJen  into  print;  a  collection  wi>  not  pubUtbed  till  ilot, 
underthelilleol.,fiwiuo«iiiiD/trijii«HDi(ri.  Throughout  ha 
tile  Skinnet  was  a  vigorous  student,  and  published  in  17SS  an 
£«ies>«(kal  History  e/ SuUskJ  ()  vols.)  in  the  [arm  ol  letter*. 

A  Lift  if  SUmur.  in  camieirion  with  the  bittory  if  Epitccoacv  in 
the  north  of  ScBlIawl.  wu  publiibed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walker  to  lia^ 
His  teo^  and  poems  wn  edited  by  H.  C.  Reid  (iB»). 

tKinmi'l  CAIB,  Ibe  name  usually  given  I0  the  celebrated 
dispute  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Hou>e  of  CotnmoDi 
over  the  question  ol  the  original  jurisdiction  ol  the  fonner  bouse 
In  dvQ  suils.  In  166S  a  London  merchant  named  TlwiH* 
iflaucrlinglhat 


jnany  redr 
1,  b*d  ic 


la  Compkny,  1 


to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Skinoer  obtained  a  verdict  for  £1000. 

The  company  complaiaed  to  the  House  ol  Contmons  whiil 
declared  that  the  proceedings  In  Ibe  other  House  wen  Ulegil. 
The  Lords  defended  their  action,  and  allet  two  coBlemKa 
between  the  Houses  had  produced  no  result  Ibe  CManont 
ordered  Skinner  to  be  put  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  breach  «l 
privilege;  to  this  the  Lords  replied  by  fining  and  Impriimklag 
^  Samuel  Bamatdislon,  the  iliiiiman  of  the  company.  Then 
for  about  a  year  Ibe  dispute  slumbered,  but  it  was  renewed  in 
i66i).  wheD  Chstlcs  11,  advised  the  two  Hooses  to  stop  all  pn>- 
ceedlOKS  and  to  erase  all  mcDtbn  o[  the  case  Iram  thdr  rccsrds. 
Thiiwudonc  and  since  Ibis  time  the  House  ol  Lords  has  tad lly 
abandooed  all  claim  to  original  jurisdiction  in  dvil  suits. 
See  Lord  HoUet,  Tit  (^nj  paeriim  ctiiantC«(  At  JidiaOmt  tf 
,.._- J.  J  ^  TMWdl-Lanjmrod,  fuefiik  &■- 
is);  L.  O.  Pike.  CnuMnfinoJ  Ui^tn  tf  "- 
it;  and  H.  Kallini.  C^iuMiilirMK  UiO, 


llilMlinal  SiMry  (1905);  L  6.  Hke. 
0«ii  tf  Ltidi  (ISMt!  and  H.  Ha 
vol.iiL{lf— 


I,  VHIUF  (d.  iMa),  English  toldia  b  the  GvQ 
Wan,  was  botn  al  Welt  Leibam,  Norfoik.  At  an  early  age 
be  adopted  (be  military  prolettion  ftod  in'  iCii  *>*  seninf  with 
SirHoiace  VereinihePabttDSle,  He  look  pan  in  moat  ol  tbe 
battle*  and  siegct  of  the  time  in  Ibe  Low  Countries.  At  4lic 
liegei  of  Bred*  in  1615  and  1637  be  wu  wtnmded,  and  under 
his  old  comnumdcr,  Lord  Vere,  he  wu  ptetenl  irheD  B^»4»-I>nc 
Cs  HertogenboKh)  and  Maesiricht  were  attacked  in  ilJjfl.  A 
veteran  of  considerable  erperience,  Captain  Skit^a  Mumcd 
to  England  in  16^9.  and  was  immediately  appointed  mamiwind 
in  tbe  (Honourable)  Artillery  Company.  In  1641  tbe  Civil 
War  was  fast  approailiing,  and  in  Jannuy  Siippon  wn  isude 


SKinWJ— SKOBELEV 
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Mminuidu  of  Ihc  Oty  lioapf.  He  wu  net  preient  at  EdEcUlI, 
but  be  rode  up  aod  down  the  tines  of  hia  nw  ipCUtiMmen  aC 
Turnhun  Green,  cheeiiiig  uu]  encounijuig  them  ia  [he  Uce  c< 
the  kine'e  victohom  umy.  Enei,  Ibe  Loid  Genenl  ol  tbc 
Ptriiament  forcei,  soon  made  SluppoD  hie  nujor-geDeral,  a 
pc8t  which  canicd  <ntb  it  the  comliund  of  the  foot  lad  the 
complica-ted  duly  of  uru^ng  the  Lioe  of  battle.  He  was  vith 
E»ei  at  Clouceiter,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Neirbuiy  dutin- 
(uiahed  hinueJf  at  the  head  of  the  infantr?.  At  the  end  of  1644 
the  amaziflg  dcspnion  ol  Easei  when  his  army  waa  surrounded 
M  Loitwitliiel  left  Skippoo  in  cooiraand;  compelled  to  surrender 
vitiwut  fitftig  a  ahol,  the  old  soldier  bore  himielf  with  calmnctt 
aad  fonUnde  in  this  advinlty.  Ai  theiecondbattleoENewbury 
he  and  Eua'i  «ld  foot  had  (he  satiiEaction  of  recapturing  six 
of  the  goni  they  bad  lost  at  Lostwithiel.  The  appointment  a> 
tUJOt^Bdenl  ot  tha  Ns«  H«dd  Amy  loon  followed,  as,  apart 
from  111*  dfatlngoUwd  Mrvfixi,  Ibeie  was  scarcely  another  man 
in  F"e''"''  ol^  *^  buwledie  ol  detail  itqiuiite  for  the  poet. 
In  (his  capacity  be  luppntcd  Fiiifu  a*  loyidly  as  he  tupponed 
Essea.  and  at  Nueby,  though  dangerously  wounded,  be  would 
not  quit  (be  field.    For  fall  ewdoct  en  tfaii  dediiva  fidd  the 

to  cote  him  tt  U*  wound.  It  wa*  long  bdoce 
le  in  the  Md  again.  H«  only  nappored  at 
the  aKge  of  IMMd,  wUdi  he  diRcted.  At  the  Hid  of  the 
wu  he  wu  selected  lor  the  commiod  of  tba  fonkcoming  Irl^ 
cBpeditioB,  with  die  nnk  ol  maiihaVganafaL  Tbt  tUacnatcnt 
sf  the  soldiery,  hnwevet,  which  coded  la  opm  mntiay,  put 
cod  to  a.  i^[-f""^  wUch  Ski|q>OD  bad  oidy  accepted  under 
.    He  ban  a  pan  in  all  the 

■      A  Flesbyleiian  himself, 


tnaty-  with  the  klag.  Tlw  anny  ovlairippcd 
Skqipon  In  action.  Tbe  mafw-geneitl  wa*  named  as  o 
fcinf'B  iudgea,  but,  like  hit  cUet,  did  net  take  bis  place, 
tbc  CoauKHiiNalth  period  be  held  U^  o&n,  mililacy  (Ad  dnl, ' 
bnl  ceMed  to  lofiueoca  pudig  erenli.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
mcniben  of  CrMuwdl^  House  of  Lords,  and,  In  getieral,  was 
OBiireciallyleqicctcd  and  beloved.  Age  and  Infiimllies  prevented 
him  fraoi  taking  ny  p*it  In  (be  RToioiions  which  ctdminaled 
tti  the  tsatfuatkn  of  the  Menatchy,  and  In  Hareh  1660  he  died. 
SklppMi  «u  ■  deeply  leUglou*  man,  and  wrote  leretal  bodu 
of  deretion  for  tbe  toe  of  Mddlen.  On*  ol  his  few  sayings  In 
puliaiaeot,  that  oa  the  hnatic  Naylot,  baa  become  fanoU: 
"  II  iMi  be  liberty,  CM  deliver  U3  from  such  Hbcttyl " 

Sk  \ricaiB,  ^q^  ICirttici  (164T). 

SKIPDMI.  ■  ma^et  town  in  the  Skipton  pariiaamtsty 
dtvUnoftheWestKidiDgatYoiksUie,  En^aDd,i6m.  N.W. 
of  Lead*  by  (im  Midland  railway,  served  also  by  the  Lancaabiie 
sod  Yoifc^ure  nilway.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (looi)  u^ti. 
It  I*  pictoicacpiely  aituatnl  in  tba  Ully  diWiict  <k  th»  Dppci 
TsUey  oi  tbc  river  Aire,  tba  couae  ol  which  it  lolbwed  by  the 
1 )  iidi  and  Uverpool  canaL  Tbt  •trang  caslk  baQt  by  Robett 
de  SamDle  In  the  time  oi  the  Conqntioc  wa*  partly  deootiilied 
in  tSit,  bat  wa*  leatoted  ^  tbe  coantm  ot  Pembioke.  Of 
the  aadint  hnJHInt  at  da  Xomllie  all  that  remalo*  b  the 
wcntem  doorway  of  the  Inner  castle.  In  tbe  castle  gronnds  br 
th*  remain*  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Si  John.  He  dmrch 
at  the  Holy  Trinity,  mainly  Feipendinilai,  waa  alao  partly  de- 
Bwtisbed  duiii^  the  Civil  War,  but  was  rest«ed  by  the  countess 
of  hmbtoka.  Tlie  Ine  grammar^choal  waa  founded  hi  154R 
by  William  Bi^rued,  a  canon  <4  St  Paul'a,  London.  UKreare 
alno  admce  and  art  •cboob.  Ttan  an  mteoBVe  Woidlen  and 
cotlOD  tactotin,  and,  In  the  odgbbambood,  a  large  limotone 
tpmrrf. 

Skiptan  waa  tbc  capital  of  tbe  andeat  district  of  Craven. 
At  tha  Norman  acccsaioQ  A  became  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Earl  Edwin,  and  waa  granted  to  Robetl  de  RomiQe.  Silbse- 
qaently  it  went  to  the  Albemarle  family,  but  was  again  veiled 
Id  tlK  Crown,  and  Edwatd  II.  bestowed  it  on  Fieri  de  Gaveston. 
Id  (jii  itcamelntotbepotsctalODOf  theCliSnd*.  Thecastle 


wa*  taken  by  the  parOaraenlaiyfom*  la  1645  after  a  deaolloiy 
aiege  of  (hree  years. 

IKISKXr,  known  botsnicaHy  a*  5tM>  Suamm  (natnnl 
order  UmbeQiferne},  a  Be^y-rooted  perennial,  tbc  roots  at  which 
are  boiled,  and  alterwards  served  up  like  salsify.  It  requires 
*  free,  deep  and  much  enriclied  soil,  and  Is  generilly  raised  from 
aeedtrWbi^  should  be  sown  in  drills  a  loot  apart  about  the  end 
ol  Uarcb,  tbe  bed  betng  well-watend  fn  dry  weather.  The 
roots  will  be  in  nw  aboOt  November,  and  wUl  mntlnne  fresh 
tbreagb  (be  winter  if  carefully  stored. 

SKIRTIHO.  ADAH  (i7ip-[So]),  Scottldi  song-wiiter,  was 
bom  In  HidiKngtoti  ia  1719-  Be  became  a  farmer  at  Garlcton, 
near  Haddington,  and  died  in  April  iSoj.  He  waa  buried  at 
Athelstineford.  His  reputiilon  Rats  on  two  Jacobite  baUa^ 
OB  the  battle  ol  Piatonpani,  one  of  which,  "  Rcy,  Johnnie 
Cope,  arc  Ye  Waking  YeCP"  haia  welMeserved  place  in  moat 
collections  of  Scottish  longs. 

■Kima  (from  O.  £ng.  laoltii,  to  diodt),  a  gune  played  on 
the  green  or  an  alley  with  a  number  of  "  pins  "  of  wood,  which 
are  knocked  down  by  an  oval,  flattened  nis^e  called  the  c*ki*, 
about  ro  !b  in  wci^t,  Ihiown  by  the  player.  The  game  has 
been  in  existence  for  centuries  in  many  countries  under  different 
naincs,  ijailla  in  Frmice,  Kiietipid  in  Germany,  skaylts,  tsib, 
effih,  atddyitte,  tely-foly,  Diiidi  bnuU,' be,  in  Great  SiitaliL 
In  early  days  In,  En^and  "  sbeepe'j  jaynli "  were  thrown  at 
the  pins,  and  in  many  varieties  of  Ihegame,  for  Instance  in  the 
Geroian  and  Dutch,  balls  were  used,  which  weie  tolled  along  the 
ground  at  the  pins.  As  now  played,  nine  Urge,  oval-hesded 
pins  are  set  up  In  a  square,  three  pins  00  each  tide,  wiih  »  coioei 
angle  presented  to  the  player,  who  stands  about  11  ft-  From  the 
pins.  One  step  in  advance  Is  allowed  in  delivery.  The  object 
is  (0  knock  down  the  greatest  number  of  pins  in  the  fewest 
thtowi.  In  the  eutem  counlica  of  England  four  pins  only,  one 
on  each  comet,  aie  generally  used.  In  Dutch  skitlles  the  centre 
pin  Is  called  tbe  "  king-pin  "<nd  often  has  a  crown  on  its  bead. 
The  object  of  this  game  it  to  knock  down  the  "  king  "  without 
touching  any  of  the  other  pins,  or  to  knock  down  all  the  other 
pins  and  leave  the  king.  In  Germany  and  Holland  baQs  have 
always  been  used,  and  the  game  in  that  form  wis  fniroduced  into 
America  from  the  latter  country  early  in  the  iSlh  century,  but 
is  nol  now  played  there,  being  replaced  by  bowling. 

SKOBELEV.  MIKHAIL  DllflTHI^ICH  (iSij-lG^i),  Russian 
general,  wu  bom  near  Moscow  on  the  iqlh  of  Seplembcr  1S41. 
After  graduating  as  a  staff  oHicer  at  St  Petersburg  he  was  sent 
10  Tufkestan  in  186S  and,  with  the  eiceptioa  of  an  ioletval  of 
two  yoii,  during  which  he  was  oa  the  staff  of  ihe  grand  duke 
Michael  In  the  Caucasus,  remained  In  Central  Asia  udiH  1877. 
He  cammanded  the  advanced  guard  of  General  I.oinakIiie's 
column  from  Kinderly  Bay,  in  the  Caspian,  to  Jain  General 
Verclkin,  from  Oceiiburg,  in  tbe  eipeditkin  to  Khiva  in  187*. 
and,  after  great  luSering  on  the  deseit  nurch,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Ihe  capture  of  the  Khivan  capital.  Dressed  as  a  Turko- 
man, be  Intrepidly  eiplored  ia  a  botlile  country  the  route  from 
Khiva  to  Igdy,  and  alao  tbe  old'bed  of  the  Oiui.  In  iSj5  be 
was  ^vtn  an  importaat  command  ia  the  eipedition  against 
Khokand  under  General  Kaufmann,  showing  great  capacity  in 
the  action  of  Makram,  where  he oul-manoFuvredagreatlycupcrioi 

retreat  from  Andijan,  when  he  routed  alarge  force  wilb  a  handful 
of  cavalry.  He  was  promoted  10  be  major-general,  decorated 
with  the  order  of  St  George,  and  appointed  the  first  governor  of 
Fergana,  IntbeTurkiahWarof  1877  beseiied  the  bridgeovet 
the  Seretb  at  Barborchi  In  April,  and  in  June  crossed  Ihe  Danube  . 
with  the  Sth  corps.  He  commanded  the  Cauctaian  Cossack 
Brigade  Id  the  attack  of  tbe  Green  Hills  at  the  second  battle  of 
Plevna.  He  captured  Lovtcha  on  the  ird  of  September,  and 
distinguished  liimself  again  in  the  desperate  ligbting  OH  the  Green 
Hills  In  Ihe  third  battle  of  Flevna.  Promoted  to  be  a  lientenant- 
generat,  and  given  tbe  command  of  the  i6lb  Division,  be  took 
part  in  the  invcstmeni  cA  Flevna  and  also  in  tbe  fight  of  tbc  gtb 
of  December,  when  Oiman  Pasha  aurrendertd,  with  his  amy. 
In  January  1S7S  he  doased  the  Balkans  In  a  severe  snowiierm. 
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defeUini  tlic  Tuikt  it  Seoov^  ncu  Scbipkt,  >nd  captuiiiis 
36fioo  mcD  ud  90  guns-  J^roxd  wiiii  cite  ill  vhile  UDifomi 
uid  mouiUcd  on  ■  HbiK  bone,  ind  tlnya  la  the  thidieM  oi  Ibe 
iny,  he  irii  known  and  idored  by  hii  uldiin  u  tlu  "  WUle 
GcDcnL"  lie  Rlurced  to  Tuit<*tu  iftec  lit  wit,  ud  la  1S80 
lod  iSS  [  fuilber  dittloguUHcd  hioudl  ia  retiieviog  (he  diusten 
inBicted  by  tbe  Tekke  Tuikomuii,  ctplured  Gcok-Tcpe,  ud, 
■ilcT  mudi  il>u(hter,  nducxd  the  Akhal-Tekc  couoliy  to 
uboussioa.    He  wai  ulvondng  oa  AiLabid  4Dd  Kjltt  i<Nului 


.  Hew: 


mud  at  Uinik.  In  the  lul  jan  of  bii  aban  life  he  engage^ 
•clivdy  in  politics,  aod  mode  ipetchet  in  Paiii  and  ia  Uoacow 
la  (be  beciiiniac  of  iSSj  ia  favour  <d  a  militaat  Pajulavi&Dii 
prediciiog  a  dopetaic  Urife  belwaii  Teuiaa  and  Slav.  He  waa 
a[  once  noilliid  to  Si  Petenbuit.  He  waa  a(aying  at  a  Mouow 
hotel.  00  hii  way  tiom  itinik.  to  hit  oute  doK  by,  whea  he  dint 
luddealy  of  heart  diukeoo  the  1th  of  July  iSgi. 

■KOFBI  (Rinaian  itcpdi,  t  euDUch),  a  uciet  lelii^oai  *cct 
■ot  Ruiaia.  It  ii  an  oBaboot  of  the  aect  known  ai  ttie  "  People 
of Cod"or£Uyifl(ueRussu:.X(Ji{iM).  Itwaalai77ilathe 
Kovemment  of  Oiel  that  the  Skoptai  were  fint  dtscoveied  hy  the 
luIhiHiliea.  A  pounl',  Aadici  Ivioov,  was  coa^icted  of  having 
periniadEd  thirteen  othcj  pcaiuli  to  mutilate'  thcmiclvea..  Hia 
aaaiaunt  waa  anoibs  peasant,  koowa  as  Sdivuov.  A  legal 
investigation  follDwed.  Ivanov  m*  knouted  and  icat  to 
Siberia:  Sejivanov  Bed,  bat  wu  anated  la  1775.  i>koptiiiiii, 
however,  inCRued,  and  Sdivanov  escaped  fnm  Siberia  and 
prDcUimed  hioiaelf  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  la  the  person  of 
Fcto  m.  Fetei  had  been  popular  uoong  the  RiuhlmiH 
(ichiamatica,  or  dissdents)  beauM  he  gnnted  ihera  tiheny  of 
Coasdence,  and  among  the  peasants  because  when  pQla^ng  the 
coovcnla  he  divided  thcii  laodt  among  (he  labouren.  S^vanov 
claimed  the  title  "Cod  of  Gods  and  Xing  of  Kinp,"  and 
uummoed  his  acoomp&hment  of  the  salvation  of  helieveis 
Ihreu^  >  Rlt-inflicied  mu(ilatioa.  For  eighteen  yean  he  lived 
In  St  Petenbiui,  Id  the  house  irf  one  d  bit  disciples,  tecdving 
doable  homage  as  Cbtist  and  liai.  In  i797  he  was  reaiicsted 
by  order  of  Paul  T.  and  Imprisoned  in  a  madhouse.  Under 
^Jeianda  I.  Selivuuv  regained  his  liberty,  but  in  iSio  wis  again 
shut  up,  this  time  in  a  monastery  at  SOidal,  where  be  died 
b  iSji  in  ha  hundredth  year.  Ski^taiim  wu,  however,  nol 
eilenninited,  and  grave  scindali  omstanily  anae.  The  dwiI 
remarkable  feature  of  this  otraordiniry  a«t  hsa  alwaya  been 
the  type  of  people  who  i«ned  it  Nobiea,  militaiy  and  naval 
oScsi,  dvil  Kivanu,  priests  and  merthuiU  were  to  be  found  in 
ft!  ranks,  andao  rapidly  did  the  DDmben  inatase  (ha[  51  j  men 
and  140  women  were  tnospotted  to  Siberia  between  1S47  and 
1S66  without  seriously  thnalening  its  niilnirr  In  1S71  many 
triab  of  Skoptil  took  place  all  over  Kussia.  In  1874  the  sect 
numbered  at  least  S444,  Including  n6s  women.  Of  these 
703  men  and  16a  women  hid  mutilated  ihemwlves.  Xepres- 
■ive  meaautes  ptoving  ntcless,  an  unauccotful  attempt  wis 
nude  to  kill  the  tect  by  ridicule:  Skoplsi  wcie  dressed  up  in 
women'!  clothes  and  paraded^  with  foots'  cipl  on  through  the 
village*.  In  1878  130  Skoptk  were  aentenced  in  a  batch  to 
iraD^iatlallon.  To  cwape  protecntioo  some  of  the  sect  have 
emigrated,  genenlly  to  Knmania,  where  ihey  ate  known  aa 
Liponm.  Bnt  tbougb  the  law  It  Mtict— every  eunncb  being 
compelled  to  tegiRer— SkoptAm  atill  continues  to  bold  Its  own 


As  their  dlle  indialcs,  the  mdn  (lotntc  tt  dH 
nalUadon.     TUa  Ibw  aH  their  "  baplina  of  &    " 
in  two  Unda,  lb*  "lEiscr"  and  "jmor  sol 
MenudlatioB).    In  tbii  tht  Sbmital  1    ' 


!  cUld,  (hoK  al 

in  DM  p»iniUu,  dc^rlDg  (t 
■t  the  iiRf(c(ion  of  the  iodrvid 

to  hymn^JB^ng,  addrvttM  an_   . 

y,  Hfce  Iba(  of  IhE  KUjOt  and  tl 

.    Strict  oalha  of  It  - 


al  Bighl  in  cellari,  andlaat  d 


V  yean  (bete  Is  laid  to  have  be«ii 


and  vicinee  have 

-.  — ,_ ^. —  - — _-^^,^,„„  jnMf  aadbBMigbt 

upiBtbtfaith.  The  Slioptii  are  iBlllwiiTiiw,  lid  loot  far  « llejah 
wlw  will  ewabGib  an  emidre  of  the  ai^M*.  u.  the  pure.  Bm  iba 
Meinb,  they  bcUcK,  win  BBt  come  till  the  Skopld  number  144.00a 

total.  The  ^kopla'a  favourite  I 
on  'Chaage  ia  St  Pitenbun  ih 
the  "  SkoplM'i  bench."    OTUt 

tulGDed  by  cC«e  li^met*^  ""'"  "  ™~"  "™  ""^ 
Sa  Anatole  L<in.B(aulieu.  Jb  SmMh  *f  lb  Turf  (Ew.  tnnft, 
1B9&),  vdL  iii.  1 E.  Alikan.  CtK*MMM>  mJini^iil^  IfaltriwtopHia 
dkr  lU  SkopHiOuM  IK  RMtOaai  KHimHi,  iS7«):  K.  K.  CnwjN* 
nbiH  k«(i(i  Sekrtfi  iv  Sttfa  CLelpdg.  1904)  and  DIt  ruiucin 
StUm  (LcipBb  1907,  Ac). 

•KOWHUAI,  t  townaUp  and  tha  tomtyteai  tt  Sooenet 
couaty,  HiiiM,  U.SA.,  oa  the  EtoDEbee  lint,  abool  39  m.  If . 
of  Augntti.    Pop,  (1890)  yM,  (1900)  5180,  ol  (Ahb  4t6S  wen 

tomiBuaof  abiaiidioftlwUaiiieCailnlnlhny.  7lHta>nahI[> 
cover*  an  area  of  about  joiq.m.,  and  hua  public  libniy,i  Sim 
court  bouse  and  Cobun  PaiL  The  bnu  of  tbo  townih^  ore 
devoted  laigdy  to  dairying.  Paper  a*d  palp,  woo(kn-«ar«, 
woollen  and  wonted  goeds,  Ac,  are  manufactured:  Skonlegan 
wasicttledaaapaitof CuiiniboutijTo.  Ia  1814 the townifaip 
of  Bloomfidd  was  erected  out  of  the  aoatben  potion  of  Canaan. 
Id  i8>j  a  second  township  wis  erected  out  of  what  then  remained : 
this  wu  called  Uilhum  at  tot,  bnt  in  i8}6  the  former  ladiui 
naoM,  Skotthtgaa,  aaid  to  aieia  "vtaiiag"  or  "watcbi^ 
place,"  waaad^itad.  BlaorafiddwaaaaDaedtaSkniAi«aii  fa 

iS«i.    The  village  of  Skowhegan  waa  r 

•XHAM.  PEDER  {c  isao-IsSt),  II 
here,  bora  between  1491  and  ijoj,  . 

Unip  near  Horscns  in  Jutland.  1^  fint  law  atrvicn  In  tin 
Swedish  war  of  Cbtistian  IL  it  the  battle  of  Biannkyila,  ijil, 
and  at  (he  battle  of  UpaiU  two  years  later  be  uved  the  Ufe  of 
the  Dinish  itandard-beuer.  For  his  services  in  thia  wu  be 
was  rewarded  with  an  ealale  in  Morwiyt  where  he  Ktllcd 
for  a  time  with  his  ynuig  coas«t  £ls^  Kiabbe.  Dvuing 
"  Gievens  Fejde,"  a  "  (he  Count's  Wu,"  Sknm,  whoM  Kputa- 
lion  as  a  sailu  mt  already  esublishcd,  was  sent  by  theDanWt 
government  to  aiiisi  GustaTUi  Visa,  ttta  in  alliance  with 
Chriitian  IlL  against  the  paitisaBa  of  ChciniinII.,toai:gBidse 
the  untried  Swedish  flcati  and  Sknn  aenn*,  tor  the  point  i* 
•till  obsciur,  to  have  ahared  the  tUcf  oonmiaBd  idth  the  SwoEsh 

of  the  Haattntlc  fleets  who  (ought  an  tb  aide  of  CbttalaD  IL, 
captured  1  whole  LObeck  iquadnaafl  Svemtborg,  and  pn 
... .,_.    ™.  _   ,-,._._.^._._  .^    mii^^  Butlheb 


The  b«ad- 
.  .  «ut.albl4int  patooc 

and  greatly  cootiibuted  as  1  leoatar  to  tfaa  victory  of  the  DaniA 
party  over  the  German  In  the  covodli  of  Christian  m.  In 
I  jS!,  feeUng  too  in&nn  to  go  to  Ma,  be  teaigned  his  post  of 
admiial;  but  when  the  Scandinavian  Seven  Yean'  War  btoke 
m  yean  lals,  and  the  new  king,  Frederick  n.,  oOeied 
the  chief  cammaad,  the  old  beni  did  not  heritate  a 
L  With  a  large  fleet  he  put  to  sea  in  August  IsBl  and 
coa^mled  Ibe  Swedish  admiral,  after  a  succoaful  engagcfnent 
off  (he  coast  of  Gotland,  to  take  refuge  behind  the  Skenio^ 
Thi»,  bowevo't  WIS  his  sole  achievement,  and  he  vras  superseded 
the  end  of  (he  year  by  Herluf  TroOe.  Skram  now  retired 
m  iciive  aetvice,  but  was  twice  liiSj-riM)  unsuccesaluUr 
besieged  by  the  Swedes  in  hia  castle  of  Laholm,  which  bt  and  hM 
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wife  (McdM  *1tb  grot  tntn^dily,  tSi  otutc*  In  IblUitd 
were  ibo  rcpalHUy  rivaced  by  the  cneiaj,  Skmn  died,  at 
au  advuiced  age,  at  Urup  od  the  iilii  of  Ju^  ijfli^ 

Skiun'i  widuJIy  won  for  him  tbe  lA-tn.m.  oj  "  Douna^'i 
duc-devfl,"  (sd  be  contributed  pertiapi  mon  than  any  Mbci 
Dane  of  hi*  day  to  dalioy  the  Hanscallc  doainiOD  ef  the 
Baltic  Hit  humanity  waa  equally  lemarkable^  he  oftoi  Im- 
pcfilkd  hii  life  by  pmnstlns  hii  cmn  (ran  plundednc. 

5a*  Anl  Lanen,  Dm»-N»rilu  BJuhidtritr  (CapeohuHL  Om). 

•KRmncKf.  stM  mmtm  cnSr-i"  '  — 

wu  bom  fn  Galtda  in  ijBt-    Aftc 
U  the  univtfiity  of  Lcmbsg,  he 

formed  in  tbe  grand  duchy  of  Wanaw,  aa  a  "—■■""  imoH 
and  won  his  tieulenancy  11  the  battle  Of  Ruqni  In  iSog.  At 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  be  greatly  distinguiibed  hfiOMlf  uid  at 
Atda-uir-Aube,  in  1S14,  laved  Napc4eoD  from  tbe  Hidden  on- 
■laugfal  of  the  enemy  by  ahrftering  him  b  the  midiC  of  bii 
batuJiaii.  On  the  fonnalion  o(  the  kingdom  of  Poland  In  iSis 
SkriynedEl  waa  put  in  command  of  £ve  infantry  rcgimentfl  of 
the  tine,  and  on  jrHoing  the  iniuirection  of  lEjo  waa  entiuatcd 
■ith  the  omniwiwi  of  tbe  Poliab  aimy.  AOcr  the  botlla  ei 
Grochow,  be  anpoaeded  Fitnce  RaddwiU  va  commaDdtr  in 
chief;  bnl  avoided  all  demive  operalioni  *•  be  hoped  lor  Ibe 
padfic  inKsvention  of  the  powin  in  favour  of  Pslaiid.  In  the 
beginning  oi  Haicb  1S31  he  even  entered  into  oincqisadaKc 
with  the  Risun  Fidd'^Baiihai  DldritKh,  who  wu  takoi 
veiy  ill  both  at  Farti  and  London.  When  af  lut  SknynecU 
did  take  the  offensive  hli  <q^>oftunIty  waa  gone,  and  lie  com- 
mitted more  than  «ne  Uetfail  bhuida'.  At  OitnilenliB  (iMb 
of  Hay  1R31)  be  ahownd  bk  tosal  Taloui  and  coniideribla 
ability,  hut  after  a  bkndy  conteM  DiebitKh  pret^kd  and 
SfcnyiKcti  fell  bach  upon  Wanaw,  when  be  demanded  >  itcon- 
■tniction  of  the  govonmait  and  hb  own  appofntmcnt  at  dictator . 
To  thii  the  diet  would  not  couent,  thongb  it  g>v«  Ski^nedd 
a  vote  of  oooGdence.  But  public  upinkin  wai  now  nmnin( 
Mnagly  agaisM  Um  and  be  waa  forced  on  the  totb  of  Aoguit, 
hi  hit  OMop  at  BoHmow,  to  place  lul  radgnatioB  in  the  handa 
ol  bit  aocconr,  DembhuU.  Ski^Fnecki  tbeieufioii  ioined  a 
guerilla  coipi  uid  «a  the  iind  ol  Seplembei  taA  nfug^  In 
Austrian  tenituy.  Subsequently  be  resided  at  Prague^  but 
migraled  to  Biuaacls  whoe  he  was  made  commander  in  duef 
of  tbe  Bd^ao  army,  SB  appointment  be  waa  farced  to  resign 
by  tbe  comtnncd  and  emphatic  proUst  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Fnnaia.  in  1839.  With  the  pamtnloa  of  tbe  Austrian  gaven- 
ment  be  finally  settled  at  Cracow,  where  be  died  in  iS6i>. 
Sknynecki  was  rcmaikable  for  bis  personal  courage  and  made 
■Q  eicdknt  general  of  divisian,  but  be  was  unequel  10  the  heavier 
r^KHuibiltty  of  supreme  command,  and  did  much  harm  in  that 
opacity  by  his  irraotulbn.  He  mote  rwi  VUUruni  Dayt 
(PoL)  (Warsaw,  iSji);  andifu  Enwi  (Paris.  i»js). 

See  S  J.  «,"-■■        ■ 
wfnbtliiitmi  Sh-^  - 
TktIaitJotrFllak 

tKvk,'  tbe  Dime  f or  a  h 
Lariiat  (n  Cuu.),  Iiirds  wt 
appearance  and  hsUla  to  justify  tbor  separation  as  a  distinct 
genua,  Sltrtcnriiu  (ZuMt  of  some  writers),  oe  even  subfamily, 
AcnwraruHoe.  Swift  of  Sight,  powerfully  armed,  but  above 
all  endowed  with  eitcsordinary  ooursge,  they  pursue  their 
weaker  cousins,  making  the  latla  ibgorge  tbeir  already 
■waDowed  prey,  which  ie  nimbly  cau^t  bcfon  it  nadxa  [he 
watcii  and  this  habit,  oflm  observed  by  niion  ind  fidximen, 
has  made  these  prcdttery.  am]  paiaaitic  birds  loaOy  kiuwii  as 
"Tcaaen,"  " Boaliwalns," *  and,  from  a  misconception  of  Iheit 

■  Thus  written  fay  Heier  (<frca  1604)  as  that  of  a  Faeneee  Hid 
Ikaiit  Sk(L]r}  an  eum^te  of  whkh  he  seat  Ie  auihu  lEMtl.  Amf 
uram,  p.  167).  The  wnd  bdar  thesee  eofded  b^  WltDgkby  has 
bea  generally  adopted  by  Engf lb  aathen.  and  aoiUed  by  then 
to  ail  the  (onieners  of  the  mcies  le  whkh  It  was  enginaliy  paoillar. 

•TW.  name  in  learocn^  cnfth-* "-  " '  -' ~ 

Idndi  oi  birdi.  snd.  Ihouth  ptthapa 

{gjri.  the  ptofcctiiig  middte  (catha 


while  ^vei 


0  certain  ol  the 


other 
inisgnMi^ 

Iciad  being 


■■  Dunt^mnters.'*  On  land,  howcYer,  lAltbeT  tlwy 
)  breed,  they  seek  food  of  their  own  taking,  whether 
Utile  birds,  iuiect*  at  benica;  but  even  boe 
tsorage  is  exhibited,  and  tbey  wiH  defead 
tbtjr  Ihhds  and  i^q)ring  with  the  nUBOM  spirit  agitiM  any 
inlRider,  repeatedly  shooting  down  on  man  or  dog  that  invades 
their  haJmls,  wide  every  tod  almoM,  troD  an  nib  dewn- 
wank,  ia  ripclkd  by  boSM  or  •)RietUn|;  m 


siie  equiiing  a  hetrinHuH,  Lani  tr^ptlauu.  The  warn  do  not 
diftff  apjmubly  la  coloiiT,  iriiich  is  of  ■  daiV  brawn,  wuewfait 

alilhttr  bcwmth;  but  the  primaria  have  at  the  tsua  a^  patch  of 
white,  vlittite  nea  wfaa  the  wings  an  dosed,  and  lonniiK.  whea 
arc  iricad,  a  CDBspieuoua  bud.  The  bUl  and  fnt  aie  hUck. 
Is  a  ipceies  c<  eoaparatlTdy  Uniiled  laagE,  bnedtnf  enly  is 
Booe  two  er  Ihne  lecaSileB  In  the  Wetlands,  aboin  hall  a  docea  ia  the 
FaenM*.'  and  htnBy  mare  b  Jcelaiid.  Oat  ol  the  laiiiiilliii  twin 
it  shows  itself  ia  mort  pHls  g|  tba  Nsclh  AtkntlG,  bat  anw  SOBS 
lo  may  IsrtlMrMth  dya^Gitealar  or  Mceecco.  mkI  It  laawrfBte 

a  Uf4-ehe  "Fort  bmont  Hen~  ol  Cook's  rsyogo— wUeh  as 
dosdy  neahles  the  Sfaia  as  to  ham  been  fora  ioog  wUle  regarded 
as  ipeeiBcally  ideallcBl  with  It,  bat  la  now  Hinalfr  reoogidied  as 
lUtdael  under  the  nans  el  5:  anbrrticmr.  TIA  bird.  eharactcrlRd 
by  Its  stout  deep  bill  and  want  of  rufous  tfait  on  its  lower  plumage, 

farther  diBcmtialioa,  tine*  Howaid  Saaodos,  in  a  mooogiapli  of 
(he  group  {Aw.  tod.  Stdil),  I>76,  pp.  Sn-Hf),  sns  that  it 
piewnli  thne  bal  forms -one  acnMng  fmanew  Zcalaad  lo 
Koriolh  tsbod  and  pan  KenneltB  Land  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Ucne. 

. ; 1 .-  .^  Fsi&iH^md  the  thfad  Utbsts  oidv  bm 

[»lsi  io.  On  the  weetmi  eoasl  of  Ssaih 
lay  into  the  Straits  of  MagcUaa,  and  paadne 
_  Diojaiiefao,  is  found  &cMCaJlt.dMw^a3 
ffs  by  Iha  danamna  tlJat  of  Ita  lower  pnmagfc 
spcdta  of  the  genua  are  known,  and  each  It 
ited  than  tfnsa  Jutt  mentioned,  but  the  hoeie 
Borthcn  parts  of  the  eanfa,  Ihou^  In  vintcr 
y  far  south,  and,  crotsina  the  eqiAtor,  show 

....  js  that  wash  tbe  C^ie  of  Ceod  Hope.  AiMralia, 

HEW  Zealand  and  Peru,  the  first  of  them  Is  S.  ^nwairUiHi  (of  ten 
laconecity  apelt  temarimu).  about  the  lose  of  a  eominoa  ault, 
£aru  camu.  and  pmeulng,  Irrespective  if  to,  two  vBv  iGtiuict 
phases  of  plumaie.  ens  ahnoat  whoDy  saoty-brown,  the  otbn  parti- 
colaiind— dsifc  above  and  whit*  on  the  btsat,  the  ddes  of  tbe  neck 
in*  of  a  rtoiw  Btrav<olour,  and  the  lower  [Aft  of  the  m 
:  ada  oTtheliody  barred  whh  brown;  but  a  dngular  fa 


fll^t  the  lower  surfaces  of  thdrwebaarepceiaed  tetther  venkaHy, 
^ving  the  bird  the  appearance  of  luvieg  a  dhk  -t»^i— i  to  Ita  laD. 
TiK  second  and  third  apedes  so  deaely  retenUe  each  other,  eioept 
la  rfle.  that  their  diMinctness  a      ' 

in  contequcace  tbeIr  nomenclal 

H.  Saunders  Ogt  til.)  thinks  that  the  lai 

[he  Bie  of  a  htack-beaded  gull,  ihould  ttj , . 

smaller  as  S.  pami&iu,  though  the  latter  Dame  hu  bm  leaerallv 
vied  lor  the  Urjet  wheg  that  it  not  termed,  as  it  often  Is.  Srittari. 
mi,  s  DSme  that  correctly  smlia  only  to  whole-tohHind  oiaaplet. 
lor  thtt  nedes  too  is  dimorpUc  Even  iu  proper  Engliib  naait  ■  is 
diipuuble,  but  it  has  been  fRqoently  isDcd  the  Arctic  jiQ  or 
Arctic  skua,  and  It  is  by  far  the  tommonett  of  the  gesns  hi  BiitaLi, 
and  periupo  througbDut  tbe  ncathen  hendiBhab  It  brteds 
abundintSi  on  niany  of  the  Stntli^  iriandL  and  In  siDit  coualriea 
lying  to  tile  nortlivanL  Tbe  neat  bgenerafly  la  louhotlier.  and 
contains  two  eggs  of  a  dark  olive.oohMr.  suDuied  with  stUI  darker 
brown  patches-  Birds  of  cither  pkue  of  plumage  p^  IodiBerimin> 
slely,  and  the  young  show  tiy  tlieir  taiiieit  fcathHi  whether  they 


■eneratly  Kkeoed  to  the  naiUBtSEika  that  ts  tdtotiEed  with  the 

healBwain'B  petition;     but  p   '         -"  "    ■■ 

asiumed  by  both  hiid  and  oifki 

retwdbeiag  paid  lot  its  hod.  On  tlbc  odin' 
a  fine  was  euetsd  for  its  death,  aa  It  was  beneveB  n  proien  in 
thnp  sfilnM  aglet.  Vel  lor  dR  lUt  It  wooM  hug  ago  have  ben 
cnlrpatM  then,  and  ban  ceated  to  be  a  Bridth  bM  in  all  hot 
naiDv,  but  for  the  soedat  piotectien  afforded  it  by  teveral  ntaibtia 
of  two  famlHta  (Edmoattoa  aad  SeotI  of  Mriby).  hw  bdore  it  wat 
proKctcd  by  medira  kxHkllaa. 

•  It  it  the  "  higadlir^  of  the  Hebrfdrs,  the  "  Sheoi  "  of  thi 
ShHitnK  and  thi'seoail^IlM  "  of  the  Ucrmen  ea  the  cot  o«( 
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the  two  pnixdiitt  ir  nibfcct.  tl  biixili  nbundiatly  in  KHns  •tuoai 
en  thi  Iclb  of  EapliBd,  iU  afipBmim  depending  chieBy  on  Ibe 
BRieAn  of  knuninc*  Unmiu  iwKfinu).  on  which  it  nubily  preyi. 
All  (tele  thnc  ipedB  occuknany  vidt  tlw  •cmben  couu  of 
EuiDp*  !■  Iar|e  Sock^  but  thtii  vinntkiu  ueUtUy  InenUr. 

mnk  (be  AAtBB  of  tlie  lad,  composed  al  11  bono, 
S  of  which  toco  the  ^dHon  ol  the  cnuium,  14  that  of  the 
face.  EicepI  the  Iowa  jiw,  which  is  movable,  the  bans  are 
■11  finnly  unilol  by  immovabic  jdnU.  In  Ihe  (ollowbig  article 
H  ii  auiideicd  more  piafiuble  la  ticM  the  skull  as  a  whole 
than  to  deUil  Ihe  bone  leparalel]',  and  for  this  purpoae  a  tHmnal 
Eunpean  skuU  will  be  itDilied  ftom  In  front  {«nu  faciaUi), 
ftotn  above  {ntrma  tirticalii},  from  the  side  {narTna  IiiUralii), 
ftom  behind  (ndrwa  taipilalis)  and  Irom  below  (nornu  bmalii). 
Aftenrarda  the  .islaiot  of  it  will  be  conaidcied  by  meau  of 


Ibe  forehead  ii  ia 


di;afy  nige,  while  betvetn 
ttiat  rldtn  in  the  middle 
line  is  a  alight  pramiiienct. 
the  dabtlln.  EklDw  the  Core- 
hcad  Ihe  two  nataj  bows 
lata  Ihe  (kelelcin  of  Ihe 
up^furtol  the  no«e^  they 

In  Ihe  mid  line,  but  laterally 
they  an  Jdiied  by  a  auluic 
to  Out  naial  proceuet  of  Ihe 


^r  tiV"  [iintl' 


fonn  the  lower  aiul  outer  quadrant  of  the  ort^tal  pUTsid. 

The  HHriUu  or  upper  jawi  (fig,  1,  M)  lorm  Ibe  gralet  p 
tbeikeletonofthebre;  ifiey ODDipletelheloweranduumqua 

oI  the  ortiit.  and  below  (he  naaal  bonea  leave  the  anleriot 

»p«tun  (afrrlina  (yrijctmii)  between  them,  and  project  ilighily 
at  the  middle  of  (he  lower  border  of  Ibii  aperture  10  form  Ihe  inieriDr 
flual  ifane-    About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  infra-c  "-'-  ' 

inch  of  the  Alth  net 

el.   Ulerallyeachn_      _ 
Umalu  preasi,  which  nip- 

e  mandible  ii  an  air    ' 
n-  teeth,  white  below. 


erbiul  /m-iiB,  foe  tl 
porta  the  malar  bone- 


jiilUetheiMirfiWftirlf 

(fig.  I,  <»).  The  boriumla]  part  v  bo 
•eowd  year,  but  after  ihll  complete  bo 
the  tymphyns.  Above  the  body  of 
Piarpn  contajidng  the  aoekcti  of  the  I 
the  mid  line,  the  none  prD>cct«  forwar 


iaic*  of  a  hi 


■aif crtm 


(fig.  I.»), 


Tin  Oriil.—Eicit  orbit  is  a  pyramidal  cavity,  the  hue  1 
pyramid  bang  in  front,  at  Ibe  oftjilal  margin,  and  the  apen  b 

pa«  Ibroi^th.  The  lour  bdea  of  tbcnyramid  form  tbe  roof, 
uuKT  and  outer  walla  of  Ihe  oclnl.  The  idoI  iaarthcd. from  ■ 
aide  and  ia  made  up  of  Ihe  fioDUl  bone  anloiorly,  and  thie  kawr 
wing  of  the  iphedoid  pofleciorly.  The  Aoor  ia  chieny  formed  by  ihe 
oaulla.  though  the  malar  forma  a  liltle  of  it  in  from..    There  i-  - 

Ote  margin  of  the  orbit  is  reached  Ihe  gioove  becomes  a  turn 
The  inner  wall  u  antero-poucnor  and  parallel  wilh  ita  fellow  of 


oppoalte  ocMti    in  frmt  it  la  tinned  by  the  aaaat  praccM  ■(  the 

maiiUa,  behind  which  the  Jodiryiiuf  Imit  iniculalea:  Ugether  they 
endow  a  vertical  groove,  for  Ihe  lachrymal  lac,  which  Tcadi  down 
into  Ihe  now.  through  the  muo-tatlirymBt  camii,  tranimiltinp  the 
naial  doct  (lee  Eva).     Behind  tbe  lachrymal  b<ae  ia  tha  a 

fItU  li  On  ttlmiiti  and  In  Ihe  lutuir  between  Ibii  and  tbe  fr 

-I ._■ .1  ...._■ .L j-i  I Poalerigrly 


of  ihii  ii  the  median  ufif^  att^rt  eitcndirg  at  fir  aa  Ihe 

^  en  die  norfna  occipitalit.   The  point  irhnt  Uia  lagittal  and 

CDTonal  sulurea  join  fa  the  brerau,  Ihe  tile  of  the  loaeim^hapcd 

of  IhCse  (Ihe  inlfirfnnUal  or  m 


,_., , oelhm  found  at  

thirds  <4  tbe  way  back  Ihe  aagittal  astute  becomi 
on  each  aide  of  it  Ihe  Boali  parUtal  ftranum  m 
only  iranamilaa  imall  emiaiary  vein,  (ice  Veivs) 
u  wUl  he  eeen  later  la  of  coniiderable  morphoh 


9  Ihe  adult,  but. 


■ccampaByioilifiire  Iff.  1)  it  will  bcieesilii 


tlaUndi,).    Onluokint 


Fic  1.— IVofik  of  the  SkulL 


SO.  5upra4ccipiUl. 

Sq.   SquamouB-lemporal. 

MT.Sfn>i»d-temporaL 

Ty.  Tympanic, 

St,   StyJ«d-Kmnnl, 

Aa,  AU-fphenoid, 

E.    O9  planum  of  dhmoid. 

L.    LachrymaL 


Mn.  Maodiblt. 
ik,    Basi-hyal, 
(*,    Thyro-hyaL 
d.   Ceralo-hyal. 
im,  Exlenal  mealua. 


le  terms  >n  ihe  w 


ixen  TeJerred  lu  aa  ih 


XT  part,  while  Ihe  (i 
varia  hrsl  the  tide  v 
ending  badi  as  far  ai 
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D  Mkn  ii<  the  0(1 

gnat  wiic  sC  tht  -^. 
LiwHt  pan  ti  thd  lenapDrkJ  o 
part  oTlbe  Insponl  (MTI.  wh 

s  of   (he  parKul  ait  pnntB  df  ipnai  intrml;  the  antm 

to  Lie  n^uty  abcrve  Uib  car  ofiBuiif  or  txtmwi  a%diia 

«  h  tilt  ftriam  uiA  Hll 

—^ MBDOnl 

I  and  maria  tin  bunl  Aia  «lthln  tlw  oaiduiiL    A  link 

>e  and  behiad  the  middle  tt  tha  parietal  booe.  and  Jutt  above 
vpeficvtempDalciieil,  ii  the  *ant(alA«iHuv  when  OHiflcatbH 
-i.  The  iiiMnifi  ^aarf  1*1  tnufcB)  bone  owriape  the  parietal 
be  tftamtmt  nt^rt,  while  fnm  Ita  lower  pan  the  imiutv 

re  Ibe  condrle  ol  tbc  lower 

:  tsternal  amdilory  malua  li 

"^■■**^  EHiipoal  19  (voloofed 


down  uOD  a  nipplc-fthiHi]  n 

cwioectHl  with  the  hyoid  bon 
ted  Jfwn  thia  point  ol  view 


M  MUMd  pniai  (MTJ,  .... 
:  adult  human  Fkol1»  while  iutf 
itui  i>  ihe  iit<«il  pnttsi  (Sn, 
•tylo-hyoid  ngunent  Idotttd). 


it  will  be  DDtiod  that  jutt  below  the 
whoT  they  join,  are  produced  forward 
PLET,  lilt  ajutrvr  wuo/  jpiitf .  which  ii  a  purely  human 
:  Xt  tbc  wdc  ol  (he  mliJI.  the  malar  ajtt?'  <Ma) 
pooe  u  placed,  and  its  lozmie-iliaped  ouiUne  it  apparent;  it  form* 
the  anterior  part  of  Ibc  lyiDQaiK  tirh.  When  the  mandible  ia 
Aierticalattd^and  mnovid  the  pcnerior  put  ol  the  maxilla  i>  tees, 
ud  beliiBd  it  the  olinwl  pUrmJ  (tali  at  ibe  iphniaid.  Between 
iheie  two  boaci  there  ia  a  vmicnl  ^t-like  openina  Into  a  cave,  the 

Ifiwa  —iMary  fniw,  which  communicate,  with  the     -•-'-  -"- "- 

ue  tpktn^-MxiUary  fisnrt,  with  the  naa 


ui  ipiiuuKii  kflc  fivM^iiffr  paialimt  canal, 
er  ofjeninB*> 

___  . _.   . ...i4Jtw  or  lower  Jaw  ahowi  fhe  body, 

already  aecn  from  iD  fniat,  and  the  ramua  pi^jectinff  up  from  the 

the  trrth  oonm  and  after  tliey  are  loat  Iheaa^  ia  KTCater.  Tbv  point 
ioat  above  di  (B(.  i)  i>  knnwnai  the  miffiirr  ilujaa.  Ac  tht  upper 
[■rt  oil  tha  lamua  are  taw  projectiona;  tlx  m«C  aniefior  u  the 
tmomoii  frottii  lor  tbo  atrachment  of  the  temporal  muule,  while 


[he    aufra-aetipii 
tn  by  the  JflJnWtf 


^amliJ.  In  the  nud  line 
Jif-3  in.)  below  the  lambda 
xcipitai       prfftubtraiuf      or 


hot  in  lower  race*  the  sdea  Ix 
la  a  kypnicid  arcadr.  Within  I 
by  (he  maidllie  in  front  (G(.  4,  r 


I  th«  hon  gl  the  n 


At  each  poRero-lateial 
angle  ol  (he  filtle  an  the 
poKerior  palaline  onali  (or 

nervei.    The  poatrrHr  mar- 

lia  d  the  hard  palate  ia  a 
Irec  cd|e  which  (onu  the 
lowr  boundary  0^  the  poa- 


U   1    mincvkr   oroceia 

mmclefc  while  the  inttn 

proceH  which  li  dinctcd  backward  and 
"'  nperturr  Into  two  ia  "" 


the  attachment   ol   the  pterytoid 

....  L.i —  ;.  .1..  ■■-- "-Jikj  hamulat 

Diiridinf  the 

'e<^3  the 


aenrr  (1).  artiicb  articulatn  above  with  the  body  d  the  ndwnoid 
(bati-Kihenoid),  and  iint  behind  tMi  the  tpheneldli  united  by  bone 
with  the  baaiocelpita]  (n,  (heueh  up  to  twetny  yeara  ol  ase  there 
ie  a  •yachrondnMu  (see  JotNTS)  called  the  tanlar  nhM)  betireea 
them.  It  it  therefore  very  ciiy  to  tell  an  adtih'i  iliuH  Fidb  that  ol  a 
youni  penofl.  Pai^nE  back  in  (he  nid  line  the  farain  mafiHam 
If}  h  mm,  Ihn)U(h  whfch  pan  the  apinal  cord  and  (ti  meobnaei. 
(he  venebnl  arteriei  and  the  sfnnBl  accevoty  nervea.  A  little  is 
Front  of  Ihlt  is  1  tmall  tubcrck,  the  Maryi»Hj  ifiiu,  to  which  the 
conitrictDn  ol  the  phiryni  are  attached.    Oil  each  aide  of  the  Ian- 

Eltern^l  Id  the  pEcf-ygcM  platea  the baae  of  the  akullia  formed  by 
the  all.Bphrnoid.  which  pnjjecta  backward  into  a  point,  tlit  tpiiu  if 

little  interrui  to  the  iDtamca  ninoium  la  a  urver  openlitr.  the 
AiraiHM  tKk.  thtDuih  which  the  third  division  tJ  the  Uth  nerve 
lelm  the  >ku!l.  [nib  (he  re-entering  angle  between  the  all-aphenoid 
and  badHKtipitat  ia  Bited  the  fdrnu  purl  >/  Mr  Umptnl.  which, 
however,  doei  not  quite  fill  the  gap  but  Icavn  a  apace  on  each  dde 
Dl  theuieolthcbaalariuturetobeclotedinby  fibrcKartilafe,  asd 
thia  ia  linown  aa  (he  iwitfiUr  httntid  ftramtn.  On  (beloirer  lurface 
of  the  petrous  boiv  is  the  round  opening  of  the  urdfidcoiul  through 
which  the  InterfutI  carotid  artery  and  ila  aecompenying  lympathetic 
nervn  paH  into  (he  ikiill,  while  more  eitemally  the  ajlaii  frixtti 
projet^  downward  and  forward  and  ia  n»re  or  leaa  eiiabeathed  at 
iti  root  by  the  rampart-lilie  rkfce  of  the  hf^ihI  frtxtii.  Betwtea 
the  atyloid  procae  and  the  oedpital  cmdyle  lira  the  jvfidv  or 

SilTFur  iaanitj  /oramm  through  which  pass  the  lateral  and 
erior  petroeal  llnuaes.  and  the  Klofto-pharrnfeal.  vn^a  and  epinal 
accesaory  ftervea.  The  bone  irhidi  bounda  thia  foramen  behind,  and 
which  bean  (he  pottcrior  twiMhirds  of  the  occipital  cDndyle.  ia  th* 

which  la  the  deep  antcro-pofllerior  groove  (of  the  digastric  tnuade. 
and  iniemal  ttt  that  another  ftighter  groove  for  the  occi[Ht«l  artrn'. 
Behind  the  atyloid  procest  iM  between  it  and  the  mastoid  la  tha 
atylo-mnatoid  totamen  through  which  the  facial  rterve  pasaea.  while 
in  front  oi  the  pnxem  th*  glenoid  cavity  can  be  leeD  in  itacntiirty. 

an  anterior  ankulii  part  and  a  poiterior  tymptint  tiau  by  the 
CfaHXaaJbnH.  loM  internal  to  the  gleniddcaeity  is  the  openinf 
of  the  bony  BasMcMnH  lute. 

"^ ■'  t  part  of  the  norma  baiaKs  behind  the  Fonnm 

led  by  the  ]iifni.azi^fliiJ  part  of  the  occipital  bone 
■rta  of  the  bone,  whth  are  aepance  up  to  Ibl 
he  formation  of  that  larve  opening.  B^weea 
9  and  tlw  tetcmal  oceipiral  protuberance  and 
already  notind.  the  bone  attachea  the  deep 

nia  CiAHiini.    If  the  tdoI  of  the  skotl  be  aawa 


The  poeterior  n 


uvtH  ol  th 
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albiu   T^lilni^twliirftiiftHfli-'r- 


ii  poiat  tbe  iTDOva  la 
Bf  f  nua  lAc  iMsuL  occ 
acbo  the  (lU  cscbcUi  (• 


bom  Uw  UBUriun  BnbcUi  ii  ■nichB!. 


ID  pUfw  Elx  diploe  is  InvadoJ  by  jiunmlu  fnMi 
which  icpaniE  the  two  ubltt  uid  lonB  ibe  Air 
Eult.lhou^k  it  a  unpoituit  out  to  canluK  Ibeie  ihlh 

il  tbw  KMCO.  the  h«WI  (/J)  (Ad  Ibc  i^UnnW 
a  in  Kcn.     Ekhipd  the  Iromal  ndik  u  ibe  crun 


Fu.  6i—6<aii»  thraofli  ibe  Skull  imiKdiitcly  to  the  right 

Menil  Pun*  tfCt  Uto  iHuriof  in  £(.  >) : 
BO,  Bui-occipiul.  SC,  Sepulcu1ikfia(iH 

^r!    P^Tmuft-trmmnl.  Pf,      Palftie- 

Pir    Pterygoid  of  ipjieiMii 


Idtr  u  the  bony  jepluin  of  the  ihh 

DcrneL   The  re^nieriiv  aiwie  betweer  "*- ■-— -^j  — 1  — . — 

il  SIM  in  the  teeenl  nile^  [be  ■epi 
Bdow  the  face  b  the  iniief  urfaee 

mandillt.  ud  baU-wiy  down  the  Itne 

when  the  inferier  dentil  bnndi  ol  tb*  £lth  ne 
ite  vwy  pena  luo  the  vtivur  dtwUI  r— -' 
Ibe  boaeUBpolv  the  lewer  teeth.   JuK  i 

■  little  until*  of  Moe  celled  the  Imtma  at -^ , 

Mir  dnf  iMUnat  laUrtl)  IttOMflU,  while  raniiiiii  dtn 

[otverd  {nm  tide  it  Ibe  myb-hyoid  ridfe  nih  the  irnve  ol  tb* 

If  the  cm  nrfecc  ot  die  Tifhl  biU  id  Ibe  ilcull  be  boted  at.  lb* 

«ler  mil  of  the  neitlcevity  will  be  uni  wi""  -■■-  ■'■ "-' ' 

bones  eecb  owhutini  ite  own  mentiu.  1h 
pan  b*»h«tdv  biu  dealt  with  in  the  uncle 

For  further  detiili  lee  any  mndanl  1 

Qtiiin,  Cny.  Cuniuntham,  Ac.    For  charm  d  ityle,  nt  Bum 
Sul^  by  C.  M.  Humphry  (Landoa,  iSjS).  allboutb  nowwhusui 
of  date,  il  unaurpa^ed. 

The  Htxiori  (■«  SiELitOK:  AnaPi  a»«b  tonrard  id  the 
ToTbaaaalMtbaMareafaai^i^iiJarr,  which  iMiki  the  uBioa  el '  vcninl  nutaca  ef  tb*  middle  sutbtal  vnide  (lee  Bkaui}  oraa  Iu 
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ind  der  Occipittlrcclofl,"  AnM^ 
....     I.  i...  „j„  rtcenlly  bmi 

•kuU  iboin,  in  tbc 


ID  hvi  become  devdoped, » that  then  u  no  leal 
-pocnix  ™uc  n.  ibe  eleiMRim  of  thlt,  HlU  1»  hi  iheM  «( tbe  bony 
■kulL  The  onli  pUce  in  wSkk  vinKstal  ttar—-  —  •-  -«- 
tiDfiuilKd  U  Id  ue  aedpitf]  region*  vftich  ia  in  ftn 
betireea  ibe  bad  and  lenebnl  calumB.  TIh 
been  ibown,  endt  jM  b^nd  the  place  wbcre 
pDdchea  Dp  ItutHigh  the  cnnial  bue  to  fofm  tfacHuvun  ^juiu  Mn 
pilniiuy  body  [tee  BuiK).  When  It  endt  Im  curved  hnn  of 
eulUage  an  lomed,  wfckb  run  forwud  till  ttKrineec  the  olUctary 
capaulu,  which  nre  nka  now  cbondrifyiiif.  Tlioc  ban  are  (he 
^rccfaffriflf  eoj»ito|ejaefrali«Mtof  gawli  and  encloec  between  Ihenj  the 

■_  .1 1  ,._^  ^  which  the  pituitary  body  aamdi^  but 

"  -*- —  =---  Mother  and  cut  on  the  pituitan' 
:lr  HDWIta  outward  thejr  lono  the 
K  choDdro-czanium,  ao  that  from 


, t  ol  the  bariipiiBiiAl,  the  nceapbenrid, 

apheaeid  and  alttpbewiid  refiona.    It  haa  UibeRo  been  ai 
tivl  Lhii  pnceaa  bdd  nod  fcr  man»  but  no 
the  anleriar  part  of  lie  baae  oF  the  ikuN  < 


td  the  ocdpital  to  the  cibmoiddl 


than  that  of  the  pBiti  of  the  akuH  behind,  • 
ly  prwre^  in  the  procem  fnnd  the  occipital  ' 
n.    TSnr  ii  a  nKdian  eenrre  ol  diondri&iatio 
dfr.  which  pmjecta  down  Inu  (he  Ironto-nafal  procra*  ^uc 
iCTOKY  Srinii),  and  two  lalenl  itiakmM  arlilati'  which 
luallr  join  with  the  rnCicthDioid  to  fonu  (he  canilagiiaoua 

le  caitilarinoua  but  of  the  cnniini  b  now  rormed.  bul  the 
.  ia  meiDbranoiiL  While  (he  bate  bai  been  dnclopinc  the 
Ulterior  ^icera]  archea  have  been  alio  lorminK  and  have  famed 
:tadinkent  (o  Ihe  eraniuni,  but  the  fcrmation  and  (aie  oTtheie 
nded  in  the  article  SuLETOH  (KticiTa/).  About  theaith  week 
rtal  life  o«ah^(wB  be|9na  at  dincrenl  pointa  in  the  membfrnoui 
.  0^  the  ikuU-    In  (hii  way  the  ImntaJ,  pahetil.  lupra-occipiul. 

)  temporal  boivi  are 

'  lortntd.    About  the 

tighih  week, (00, (he 

fereat  parta  oT  (he 
oKactorycapHile.  All 


Fio.  7— OHJIiiaiion  of  SphomU.— «,  Pre- 
^hcnoid^  b,  OrbiiD-iphcnoidii  t,  All- 
aphcnoida^  d,  Intcmal  pterygoid  platea;  r, 
Baai-apbeDoid. 


c  uieror"^n 

Id  developed  in  lb 


the  ethnaoid  doea  not  oaiif  r 


utennclile.  Inihelatenl 
part  ol  the  bue  the  n- 
oecipiiab  and  alinbcn^i 
bajui  to  imUy  about  the 

Sheaoidi  about  the  lenlh. 


morpholofical  intoal  1^'°-  S.— Oatificatiou  or  Occipital  Bone. 

only,  which  loraa  a  UttJe  '.    Binlar  centre. 

tonpieHhaped        pfueeu  h    Euccipita]. 

called    the  tintm,    pn-  h    C^«cle  ol  Kerlcrint. 

jecliai     back     into    the  A   Siipta-occiplul  (Imm  canila|e). 

mid£  Unrated  (enncn  '•    Figure  between  lupia-ocdpital  and 

id      apparent  ly      corre-  inteipaneta]. 

ondinl  (o  Ibe  Iticxfk  /.     InleipaiittaJ  (fnini  memfaiaac). 

meDlloKrvertcbnla*.  <■    Future  between  intopariciah. 

The  auditory  or  fiatit  cafunli,  like  the  ollactorf ,  n  late  In 
oanlyiw;  it  hat  lour  ccbuti  (pri^otic,  epiotic  opMhinic  and 
pttroUc]  which  do  not  coax  until  the  fifth  inonth. 

Some  ^uta  tt  Ihe  choadro-cnnium  da  tot  emUj  at  ill:  Ihit  ■ 
the  caoc  in  the  mUnoi  part  ol  the  aieatthinold.  which  leniaini  at 
the  teptal  eanilage  of  the  note,  while,  aa  haa  been  alteady  poJnted 
ou(.  alHiffer  of  caitUageiicnlan  between  the  hudocdfital  tad  baii- 
tphenoid  uDtd  the  twtuHelh  year  jf  lile. 


perhapt  in  the  oiiau  ^Ui.  ( 
The  cbondircruiuD  or  set 
'  -«.     U)  TW  iuper6n 


oUactoiy  and  aiK 

::.::--„«„' 

brae  peatcrioHy. 
The  occipital  bone,  ior  ei-  "  p.''        .H.-i^.— c f^-^_r.i. 


f^allof'n' 


iu«a4cci;ula]     derived  f 

Z.r.li'^^^^'^S^ij'^^  *  Foramen  orait"' 
^loiiaT^  f«r  £^  •■  «»*W"- 
-----t  o(  ot^Acation  mm-  >■  Mastoid  pnn-. 
iiM  to  the  interparietal  *■  f?i*"^S!f^ 
fSntcrptrieul  boiMa  ol  '=""?"  '"  """' 
nunimali(te«lit.4).  In  . 
xmnpanyini  finm  the 

ceniret  have  Tutad  wiih  

*  Iheir  Niie  ol  junction  it  teen  o 
of  KerkrifH  (()  ii  an  abnormality, 


SKULL 


dennli  boot,  whil 
TliemUddpr 


M  h  knati  by  Iht  ouHnnwli  o(  ibe  ty 


tts  ilvory  of  thv 


For  furllur  dcuili  uid  ntftmcM  ke  Quiio'i  J ■ilmir  (London, 
I90e);  Cuanlniliun'i  Auabiimj  (EdinbUriK,  J906J;  fU  Dimhp- 
■KM  etfu  Bimm  Btty.  J.  P.  UcMunich  Oandoa,  i^}. 

CampanlHt  Amaiemy. 

tm  tUi  HaiaB  only  thoK  pam  of  (he  •kun  whkb  lonn  tbe  covering 

(ijriheb(»ia»iKltli*<apiul— f""t-nit.rtnn,.r«(.i.(i;tn™.rm.r.i.>. 
niTconiHlcred.   Th«eper 


Snu...    , 

In  tbc  CydixtonuU  (hiigl  ud 
b  dcvdopnl.  tho  Mitcriot  puit  o(  ] 
capvuW  conocctnl  with  tbe  rot 
only.  Inibcfloar.jiKtiniiontoI 
■II  jpertLre,  (he  baJiiranUU  Jiml 
the  poHEe  01  the  pituiunr  diverl 
:  In  the  ElMnMUmncha  (ihv 
(Cbimun)  wnonE  Ibc  fiihe*  the  il 
boi.  thongh  cxlciGcillOK  of  the  Ci 
the  tkuU  ol  the  docfith  u  *  type 
■een  in  (lont,  uid  behind  these  t 
beiDf  eicavaied  11  iti  ilda  let  tl 
theiuditory  upmles  vidm  lb*  >I 

upper  (dornf)  lurffltr  tA  tbe  ikul 

fimutnrik,  tbough  it  hu  nothing 
In  niin'i  tkuU,  but  lonni  1  ni 
pineal  eye  (lee  BuiM).    The  pc 


Ed  by  filnnui  IiHua 


N  b  (huOmaUd  i^M.    In  tW  bue  o(  tba 
-'  "id  bMiuhtooid  in  uoding  10  repUce  the 

-- ^ Id,  ud  IwtMd  of  two  cKHXiixal  owdrlea 

iaibf  mid  line  kpccBU,  though  tbiiiinir-  ' '  - 


o  the  Ophidic  . .. 

there  if  ■  fibro^uubginout  ■ntum  between 
•M  cranial  cavity  doei  ant  nach  lorward  to  the 
Tbe  pn-.  evl-  and  oaUth-oiic  bonn  are  all 
— :^:^  „-..-n..  r..^^  ^j£  ^^  jupm-occipiul  and 


well  devdopFd  that  Ibe  carupbeaoid  haa 
isphenoid  oE  tbe  rabbit  i£e  cianio-pbaiyn- 

oaaa-^n^  lo™onlm*be?i«U»  v^ 

iny  ol  the  bone*  are  pneumatic,  the  piocaa 
I  the  elephant  and  the  adult  nale  giviUa. 

Hugh  il  b  ptacucally  aniy  in  nan  thai  tba 
Bes  on  10  (hit  ai  a  tlvloid  pncti*.  There 
condylea  which  have  tan-  and  exocdintal 


-^-^  , — ^—  '  (itDnHui),  which,  likd  the 

e  of  great  antittuity,  tbe  dHndrD-cnBiuni  ia 
paniy  naium  *o  that  all-  and  mbito  ipheiiida- are  lound:  in 
■dditHNi  to  thii  a  large  number  of  dermal  bona  hav*  made  ihcdr 
appliance,  tuch  at  naioit,  frontaU,  panttalt,  tuprc  and  pvJf  ini- 
bwaii,  while  in  the  n»f  of  the  mouth  aad  pha^nx  a  long  membraDt 
bone,  the  parof^AfiiAd.  ia  formed,  and  liei  ventral  10  aiHTatrtngibena 

&h  are  important  morr^oiogica]  landmarlo,  beduie  In  them  the 
almott  unchanged  cbaDdio-ciamum  cocuita  with  a  dermal  ecto- 

In  ^he  bony  gannda  auch  aa  tbe  "  bow  fin  "  (Amla)  the  dernu] 

otini  and  exoccipitali  appear.   Tbw  iah  an  al»  remirluble  fna 

region  tA  the  ikull,  an  armngement  recalling  Frorlep't  obeervationa 
on  Ihe  tltuU  oi  tbe  calf  embryo  mentioned  in  the  icctioB  on  en^ 

-  In  the  bony  fiahea  (Teleonn)  Ibe  membrane  or  dermal  bone*  are 
■till  more  numeroua.  and  many  of  them  are  unreprparntcd  in  the 
fiunnniluin  iliull,  whDc  othcTa.  which  an  then  quite  rudimentary. 
The  chondnKianinm  tenda  to  dimppear  in  tbe 


it  tlw'l 


Ihe  £v« oaai&cationa of  (be audilory  capsule areieen,  Iht 
opltth'.  EHeT'  and  ipben-otiea,  all  of  which  are  found  ai 
wllicalion  in  man.    In  the  cod.  lor  eaam]^.  the  iphen 


idmanby  ibebttleGngulaaphenoidaha,  li  larger  than 
■  chondr>4:nnium  li  very  idightiy 


I     "    '  ,  "'    >   .  -  .  .     -^  j^  ceiebii  of  iba 

1  t  in  molt  mammak 

(  of  tbi^  origiul  ctiB- 

tn  li  Ot  iltmmalia 

I  Si^litii  (Cambiidce, 

Vtr^rick.  Anal.     3a 

ff.  c  p.) 
Cmkiu  Sukceki 

Surpry  tf  At  5hifl.— -FrutUKi  of  Ibe  viult  of  the  akull  may 
occur  without  tbe  twiw  being  driven  is  lo  camprev  the  brain, 
lud  ID  lucb  caact  Ibdi  exittenee  may  be  tevealed  only  afta 
death.  But  if  Ihere  II  alio  a  Kveie  icalp  wound  tbe  line  of 
fracture  may  be  meed  in  tbe  bare  bone  at  ■  iliin  red  aid, 
"  Think  lightly."  laid  the  old  pbyiiciui,  "  of  do  Injuiy  to  the 
bead."  The  pitieni  wilb  a  sutpectcd  fnctute  of  Ibe  akuli  it 
put  10  bed  in  ■  dark,  quiet  room,  and  be  it  waldied,  Il  may 
be  thai  Ihe  ciach  bai  extended  acroti  a  bony  gioove  in  which 
an  anny  ii  running,  and,  the  anefy  being  torn,  haemonhage 
may  take  place  within  Ibc  ikuil  and  ibe  lynpioms  of  comprcuion 
of  Ibe  brain  may  lupervene.  Eiperimenti  upon  the  lower 
aniraalt  have  laughl  tbe  aurgeon  how  to  recogniie  tbe  exact 
spot  al  which  Ibc  comprcation  it  titualed.  One  tei  of  muidea 
after  another  being  tiirowii  out  of  work  in  reifulir  order,  he  knowt 
exactly  where  the  bleeding  it  goin^  on,  to,  having  made  a  hole 
in  the  tkull  by  Iiq)bini:ig,  he  lumi  out  the  clot  and  ucurct  the 

Compreuion  of  Ihe  brain  may  be  the  direcl  and  immediiia 
reiult  of  a  head-Injury,  a  piece  of  the  vault  of  the  ikuil  being 
driven  in,  and  a Jocai  or  ■  general  paialyiii  of  muadei  bdng  at 
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heut  bdig  louled  with  iaptitioiy  taiud  blood,  the  Uce  h 
dmLy  or  livid,  ud  lit  paint  b  iknr  and  fuIL  Ha  BMke  li  takcB 
by  Iht  nu  of  &  loud  ibout  into  U%  car,  ukd  oa  the  nugaoH 
niliag  his  cycUd*  the  pupib  in  fMmd  dilated  and  fixed,  which 
atgniSc*  Ihit  the  reflex  to  li^  it  loetr-a  *aiy  giave  rifa. 
Tb«e  nuy  be  corapkta  panljrrii  o(  Doe  dde  at  d  hath  ridM  al 
tbebodi'.  Not  only  Buy  the  pmucdabkiad^loltUiihactn, 
>  iareigii  body  [nich  u  ■  bullet)  or  ■  dqnoied  pitta  ol  the  aknll* 
wall  give  riit  lo  coma,  bat  h  may  a  lyphilitlc, 
at  ID  huMcent  tuownr,  and  In  cuei  In  whk'    ' 


tn^inkg  Buy  pi^ipi  be  naMtcd  lo,  w  gMig  II"  ^r  <k*>^ 
at  rrfovciy.    Ai  Rsudi  tnatnent-^bsrt  «f  tnqthklar-^t 
le  advitabk  to  nliave  the  heart  by  bfaedin(.    laaimach 


a  Aoidd  be  pbcad 


the  bladder  lagidaily  empikd.    The 

an  bis  lide  in  bed,  M  that  hh  toocue  _    . 

«hake  him,  and  it  it  Ii  tboa|ht  tnadvinble  to  bleed  him,  a  luQ 

daae  at  taloBnl  ihaaM  be  adwinlrtwad. 

For  the  apcntloo  tt  tiepUidss,  the  bead  if  ehaved  and  tka 
ikin  leadend  aiepUc,  a  lar|e  l>ene  ibei  ftp  h  then  toned 
downaod  the  ikiia  laid  bara.  With  aniUlrameBtaa  the  prindpli 
ol  a  ttotK-Ul,  a  dU  a(  bone  ol  the  die  at  a  OmIii,  a  mm  or 
a  BaiAIa-iiBf— «r  even  laiict— 4l  then  taken  oat  of  the  itadl 
waQ,  and  the  dura  mater  kofeead  qi  li  ihacaoM  oi  the  Gomprca- 
don  ia  be nralh  H ;  otbcTWiM,  an  the  dlik  ai  bone  bafaf  mnovtd, 
tbe  paitictdar  condilkM  t*  dealt  with  withont  optnlng  tba  dura 
mater.  When  tbe  dot  or  the  tasMwr,  or  whatever  it  li,hia  been 
icBMved,  the  dbk  oI  bane  wUdi,  du^  the  opetaHea,  hat  been 
kept  hi  a  warm  Bquid,  i>e«t  up  taito  ptieat  wUch  ait  pot  back 
fauo  the  opening  ud  tlie  akoD  flap  it  brou^  up  Into  ttt  proper 
podtlon. 

Fmctnia  of  the  bate  ottbe  thill  an  alwayi  iciioiti,  In  Uiat 
tber  luy  ran  aeraa  iaportant  nervei  and  laife  btood'Vnadii 
pa^I  thiDugh  the  roof  OS  the  note,  M  the  car,  th^  may  l>e 
compound— that  ii  to  lay,  Ihey  may  commnnleate  irith  air- 
cavltiei  from  which  palboieiik  Kerma  uajr  icadily  enter  tbe 
InhindttBiiei.  Thui,tbe&iceT*otiepeItareaddedtatboaeof 
conciiaiioiiorcDmprtttioncf  Ihebnin.  Fnctucaoithelitiaof 
the  slcoUaie  often  anodatcd  with  bleedloaCnm  the  noee,  month 
or  e«,  or  with  attavatatlon  of  blood  over  the  eyeball.  Fadal 
paral)^  fa  the  leuilt  of  tiK  Use  of  bactnre  paadnf  acnaa  the 
bony  channel  in  whkh  the  termth  or  (adil  turve  It  nnnlng. 
Wbentlie  fnctuie  panel  acroai  the  temporal  iMoe  and  tbe  middle 
car,  ud  mptufta  the  membrane  of  tin  tympanum,  not  only 
bbMd  may  eicipe  tram  fitt  ear,  but  an  ipparently  unlimited 
amooat  of  cenbm^plnal  Sold.  In  til  cuei  tbe  ear  ibooM  be 
made  tni^ctUy  dean,  and  watch  ind  piard  kept  tgtlntt  the 
entrann  tf  ie(rtte  micro^fianteia.  W^  tbe  fnctun  extendi 
threnih  the  anterior  part  <d  the  bate  of  the  ikoll  thit  lame 
dear  fhddmayeacipe  from  tlie  note.  Inbothcasallaapiieannce 
ImpVei  that  dM  dm*  mater  haa  been  lacerated  and  the  iul>dniil' 
■Aafe  doened. 

«  of  tbe  bnin  (attmuing)  majr  letnlt  fnm  a  blow 

_,. le  bead  or  tiTOii  a  (all  from  a  fai^t.    The  lymptomi 

may  be  thoie  at  a  mere  glddiBeM,  and  n  fedht  of  Mnpldltjr, 
wh  ich  may  qakU/ pan  off,  or  they  may  be  theee  at  aeveie  AoA 
(leeSBOci).  Th«petiQnmaydiafiomtheeonenadBn,orhemar 
ilowly  or  qdcUy  recover.  The  inaendbQIty  may  be  for  a  time 
comi^te.  The  pulte  maybe  nnall,  quid  and  impereeptiUe,  and, 
DO  btaodbelngpampediq)  by  tbe  afeebled  heart,  the  face  irill 
be  pale  and  the  nufaca  of  the  body  cold.  Tba  reiptntny  move> 
menti  are  likely  to  l>e  li^daf  and  ihalkw,or  acarcity  perceptible. 
At  a  rule,  tin  pitirib  react  to  Gght,  contnctlng  u  the  lldi  iie 
nited.  ThIiibowitbattbeUiht-reflniin>t]«t,andisa|ood 
omen.  One  of  the  fint  tSfot  of  rrtoralni  conjdontnen  li  thst 
the  pcnon  romltt,  and  after  tMi  be  iradully  comet  lound. 


MT,  he  may  lem^a  inJliUe,aad 
>  lapica  ol  meaiaiy. 
5wiey  c^Ut  »aiN.-rAbKCM  of  the  bnin  li  Botlllkel/ laha 


intra<ranlil  pttnurt,  wteth>t  the  re«Jt  ol  tumour  or  rf  eliarita, 

becooMidiowqr.  Onlooki^lBtathabackoitheegpebanbytha 
ophthalmtecope,  It  ii  noticed  that  the  optic  nerve  ii  ceugeatiid 
f'dioked''),the  leautt  of  the  incnaKd  Inlia-eranial  prcMuit. 
The  pulK  beoomca  itrangely  ilow,  and  li  apt  to  drap  a  beat 
now  and  ilicn.  Ttie  taupeiatnie  b  hi^  Hie  patkat  a»y  have 
attack!  of  (iddinat,  and  he  la  tBb(ect  to  £ta  of  aa  ep^ptic 
natme;  growlag  neadily  wocie,  he  may  lie  found  panlyaed  oo 
one  lUe,  at  oa  both  lite,  and,  brroniiig  imwaiMBi  nay  pttt 
away  in  tlie  deep  ileep  known  at  coma. 

Thetynptoot  tl  tumoor  at  the  ImlB  an  much  like  thoie  of 
abtceat,  though  they  come  on  mon  dowly  and  itiaday;  and 
inatmuch  at  the  ditceie  b  not  leptlc,  the  lesipentBie  may  be 
nndbtuibed,  or  but  little  nlied  above  normaL     In  the  (ateof  the 


tavalving  the  ipeeth  ct 


v  being  on  the  left  tide  of  the  bniln,  and 
re  (Broca^  oon««lDtioa>,  the  patlot 
Dccomta  ^uuHC. 

TnBKran  ^  tiM  brain  an  Ukdy  lo  ba  aaKamaleaa(tee  Cahcu)  , 
Imt  they  any  occur  la  tlM  rooit  of  tnheicBlaiis  or  lyplillltk 
depedl,  or  of  iafectloa  by  tbe  ova  of  the  dog^  tape-worn— 
hydatid  cyrt. 

In  ceiei  of  nupected  cerebral  lumoun  In  whkh  tlien  b  even 
a  bare  poeritiOiQ'  of  the  palioit  bavliig  been  the  inbject  oi 
lyi^lUt,  iodide  of  potatdum  It  pwectibed  in  large  dam.  Indeed, 
whibt  waiting  the  developauDt  of  futtlier  lymptomt  in  any 
ebtcare  cue,  ft  <i  usual  to  (ly  the  eSect  of  thb  drug,  (be  good 
Influence  of  which  b  by  do  means  coafined  to  casa  of  syiMii. 
If  in  tpite  of  tbe  adminuliation  of  the  iodide  the  lymptoma 
arvincnanng,  the  quettkm  of  opcoiog  the  tkuU  and  exploring  tlw 
region  may  ariie.  Before  the  days  of  ananthelics  and  of  antl- 
icptici  luch  a  procedure  could  icaiccly  have  been  conaidered, 

good  liope  oi  tuccot. 

If  the  case  be  one  of  abtcesi  tccondary  to  dbease  of  the  middle 
ear,  the  tkull  win  piobably  be  opened  in  the  continuation  of  llie 
opentton  by  whidi  the  leplic  dbeate  In  the  tempoial  bone  waa 
deited  away,  the  aperture  having  been  enlarged  Iqr  tlie  uae  ef  tba 
trephine,  gouge  or  chiseL  The  aide  of  (he  head  b  ihavet)  and 
rendeicd  aseptic  belon  the  operation  Ii  b^un,  and  «1iea  tha 
duia  mater  haa  been  Indted  leaich  It  made  for  pa*  by  tbe  Ota 
of  a  grooved  director.  Pna  having  been  found,  the  cavf^  it 
treated  by  gentle  Inigation  and  drainage.  When  (heapeiatleo  it 
ondeitaken  for  a  cerebral  tumour  (he  whole  of  the  bead  b  thaved 
and  the  ikin  duly  pt^ared,  lo  that  the  opentka  may  be  canled 
out  with  the  leul  potiible  risk  of  the  occunence  ef  tcpnt.  A 
large  bone^boe  IndsiDa  having  been  made,  the  flap  of  skin  and 
miude  b  turned  down,  and  a  dbk  of  the  iknU-wi]],  about  i  in. 
in  diameter,  b  icmortd  by  a  trepbinr,  worked  by  eleclridty  or  by 
the  huid.  The  thkk  coveting  of  the  bnin,  the  dun  mater,  b 
thai  etpoeed,  and  H  tbe  pretence  of  a  (umoor  (or  an  ttucn) 
hia  caued  an  eicen  of  inlra-cnnit]  prcanm,  the  membiaBe 
wOl  bulge  Into  the  opening.  The  dnn  mater  b  then  Incited  and 
turned  down,  and  ff  the  tumour  it  upon  the  cortex  of  tbe  bnin, 
and  not  too  exteulre,  It  It  taken  twty.  It  may  be  nccmaiy, 
luwever,  to  enlarge  tbe  opening  made  fn  tbe  tbuO,  and  to  break 
throng  a  conddenble  man  of  bialn^Inoe  before  the  tumctir 
canbenmovcd.  Bleeding  having  been  amsted  by  piemue  with 
a  firmphigofgauK,  aaofldrdMgetuhebintroductdaDd  the 
dnnmateiltttltchedinporitioR.  llKdlikatbone(wIiich,iince 
its  removal,  hat  been  kqx  hi  tome  tilled  warm  water)  may  be 
leidaced  befoK  the  hone-thoe  flap  is  itltcbed  in  peilltoa,  a  notch 
bavtegbeeseutloltsborderloallawfor  the (trajuge.    Inioma 
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owi  Ibe  lufe  hon»*bac  flip  bio  nwie  *•  to  Indode  ■  put  o(  tht 
boay  will  of  Ibc  ikuD.  Tbe  &V  of  booi  ii  ihiped  by  wire  u*t 
•ad  thtn  Indbly  broken  out  bjr  denton. 

Hm  pnanl  nuk  ol  opentioBi  for  the  removal  of  Euraoon  i 
thebninBfutiambdngntiifMton'.  Bntit  DuM  be  nmtt 
bend  that  witliout  <fKnlian  tbe  outlook  h  witbout  hope.  In- 
umnch  u  miny  of  the  lumoun  tit  dotiliitc  of  ■  luBiliug  — " 


tE.0') 
"  Seeai^"  the  Cm 
for  the  Aunk;  uotbcr  fonn  givsi  k  "K^nkB"),  aa  evU- 

«u  finl  noliSed  to  Eunpaii  nitunluti  in  i6jG,  In  Gibritl 
Sigud-Tlieodkt't  Hillary  ef  Camia,  irhOB,  in  imnmeiidif  hit 
account,  be  describa  it  ■•  "  enfun  du  dinUe,  que  la  Knrom 
(ppelle  SoingimM,  .  ■  .  ana  bote  fort  puuite,"  ftc  TUt 
■bowi  In  nbtt  reputation  the  ikuiik  ini  then  bdd,  a  iqwlallon 
whkb  ba*  become  »  notoiiDiit  that  the  men  name  of  ikunfc  I* 
one  of  opprobrinni.  The  aknnka,  of  wiMim  there  an  leTari 
^Hdei,  imnsed  in  thiee  genera,  are  memben  of  the  family 
UuMidiit  (kc  Ckuovoia).  The  commoo  thunk  IMepUlU 
mifkkica)  h  a  nitive  of  North  America,  otendinc  fmin  Hudun 
Bay  10  the  middle  United  Stitea.  It  ii  a  tKsutifui  animal,  about 
the  liie  of  a  cat,  tboufb  (^  a  (toulB  u>d  heavier  buUd,  with  rich 
luslroui  black  lui,  wied  on  tha  back  by  a  patch  or  itnak  of 
white.  The  mui^  i>  long  and  pointed,  (he  eyea  ace  ahaip  aul 
bead-lOw,  and  the  grey  or  wUte  tail  ii  tong  and  uniunally  bniby. 


aunt  of  the  ikiink  ii  extracted  from  Dr  C.  H. 
leflie  AJinmdack  Ki^ait,  New  York,  1W4; 

1.  f  rap  and  the 


[et  over  (ha  (rsuod  at  a  wy  lair  pain.    ! 
rodgbout  the  gieaier  part  of  the  vibt  In  tin  rvioa, 
ly  Jnii^^the  •evtrni  portkw  oTtba  winiar.   'They 


"  Sknnha  ha*a  hrga  famiGo,  fTOia  ria  to  tea  vault  bdof  com- 
maaly  railed  each  Kaasn;  and  ai  a  rule  tbey  all  live  In  tbc  «une 
bole  untn  tbe  foOowtng  qaing." 

Hw  overpowering  odour  which  haa  bron^t  tha  ikiink  Into 
■uch  Dotodety  arliea  fram  the  accretion  of  tbe  anal  glanda. 
Uma  ^andi^  althoogh  pieacnt  In  aO  JTiutrfidH,  ar^  cspediUy 
developed  In  akunka,  but  an  lo  entirelr  undir  control  that  at 
ordinaiy  timea  thcaa  animal*  are  deanly  and  free  from  nbdL 
SimDai  flanda  ai«  pceiewed  by  nearly  all  Cainlvcn,  but  In 
the  akunka  are  eootmoui^  entailed,  and  piorided  with  thick 
muKular  ooati.  The  lecretint— of  ten  pnpdlid  by  the  muscle* 
■arrouDding  to  adittancoof  from  fl  tojifu^^acIcaryellowlBb 
liquid,  with  a  maivcllouily  penetrating  anmuniacnl  and  naiueoua 
■mdL  Dr  Meniun  writea, "  I  have  known  the  iccnt  to  become 
■trikln^y  apparent  in  every  put  of  a  wdl-cloaed  home,  in  winter, 
within  five  minuts  after  a  ikunk  had  been  kUled  at  a  diitince  of 


it  may  be  pciceived  at  a  '"■**"*  of  ttoa 
ate  alto  00  record  (rf  penaai  having  b( 

Tbe  loBg-tailed  ikunk  (if,  aucrwa), 
aouthem  Meiico,  diffen  from  tbe  typical  qi 
white  iti^tca  along  ill  iidcs,  and  by  ita  loni_ 
Tbc  Uttle  itiiped  ikunk  (Spile^  ^kIhwi),  found  in  tbe  toutben 
United  Stalea,  and  ranging  Hmlbwuds  to  Yu^tan  and  Cuat^ 
mala,  ia  unaHer  than  M.  mepkHicOt  and  marked  with  foar  inle^ 
mpted  longitudinal  iriiite  itiipa  00  a  bla(^  ground.  There  are 
likewfie  diffeicnca  in  the  akuU^  and  <>*^*  ipeda  ia  ■!■«  diitiiH 
guiihed  from  other  ^miki  by  ita  aifanal  babiti. 

The  conepatl  ICtntfatiu  mafarilt)  nprcienU  a  tUrd  genua, 
with  levtnl  apedci,  "■"''■■*''  to  tiOfrical  and  South  America. 
In  tlui  gfonp  that  ia  one  pair  lis  of  ptemolan  (p.  |} ;  the  build 
il  heavis  than  in  Mltpkitiii  tbe  anout  and  head  are  more  pg. 
lik^  and  the  Doatdh  open  downwaldl  anl  forward!  initcad  e( 
latoally  on  the  lidm  of  the  mude.  (O.  T.;  R.  L.*] 

■KT.(liI.  Eng.  lUe,  cloud;  O.  Eng.  lima,  ahade;  connected 
with  an  Indo-European  root  nhi,  cover,  whoice  "  acum,"  Let. 
abtanu,  daric,  &c),  the  apparent  covering  of  the  atmoqihse, 


ne  Ctltw  tjOit  Sky.—li  it  a  natter  of  common  ol 
that  the  Uoe  of  tbe  iky  it  highly  variable,  even  on  dayi  that  arc 
fKefnmdoada.  Tbecoloui  unially  deepen*  toward  tbe  lenith 
and  alio  with  tbe  dcvalioo  of  tbe  oboKver.  It  ii  evident  that 
the  nornyd  blue  1*  more  <v  leM  diluted  witb  atianeoui  white 
light,  having  It*  origin  in  refiectioo*  from  the  gnaaer  partide* 
of  bnign  matter  with  whidi  the  air  ii  uaually  charged.  Cknely 
aaaociated  with  tha  colour  ii  tiw  ptlarimliKi  of  the  li^t  [ion 
the  aky.  TUt  taka  place  la  a  ^ne  paadng  through  it 
and  attain*  a  ■"■■""■'"  about  go  tber^ooL  Under  lava 
Gooditiona  more  than  half  the  light  b  polarised. 

A*  to  (he  origin  of  the  Donnal  Une,  very  diiciepi 
been  held.  Some  writer*,  even  ol  good  reputation,  have  Md 
that  (be  bhie  1*  the  true  body  colour  of  tbe  air,  or  ofaunc  in- 
gredient in  It  luch  aa  oioiie.  It  is  a  aufficient  ininet  to  ttmaik 
that  on  Ihi*  theory  Ifae  blue  would  reach  iu  maidamm  devehp- 
ment  in  tbe  colour  of  the  Ktting  lun.  Ii  ihouid  be  evident  that 
what  we  have  first  to  explain  is  the  fact  that  we  receive  ai^ 
light  from  the  iky  at  ilL  Were  tbe  almoipben  nm-ciiuenl 
or  abatdutdy  tianspannt,  .the  iky  would  necesiaiily  be  black. 
There  muit  be  lometbing  capable  of  rf/Udint  bgfat  in  fhe  wider 

A  tbcoiy  that  baa  received  much  lapport  in  the  put  alttibulcn 
the  lefledJom  to  thin  hubblea  <d  water,  liniilir  to  aoap-bubblo. 
In  which  lona  vapour  waa  luppoted  lo  condenic.  According 
to  it,  iky  blue  would  be  the  blae  of  the  fint  order  In  Newtoo*! 
acale.  The  theory  wa*  developed  by  K.  Chiuiiu*  (?«(('  ■*■■- 
volt.  7),  76,  88),  who  regardedil  aa  meeting  the  ctquicenients  of 
tbe  caae.  It  mut  bo  noticed,  however,  that  tbe  angle  of  maxi- 
mum polarliatioB  would  be  about  76°  instead  of  90°. 

Aput  bom  tha  difficulty  ol  loelog  bow  the  bubldt*  could  atii^ 
thrae  it  a  formidable  objection,  mentioned  by  £.  W.  BrOcke 
(Psgf.  Ami.  88,  J63),  that  tbe  Uue  of  tbe  aky  ia  a  much  richer 
oilour  than  the  blue  of  the  £iit  order.  Bitldu  also  bnught 
forward  an  experiment  of  great  importance,  in  which  be  ihowed 
that  gum  mastic,  predpitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  poured 
into  a  brge  quantity  nl  water,  acatten  light  0!  1  bhie  tint.  He 
remarks-that  it  fs  Impoasblc  to  luppooe  that  the  partide*  of 
mastic  ^rt  in  (he  form  at  bubbles  Another  point  of  great 
importance  la  well  brought  out  in  the  experiments  ol  John 
T^idall  {PkiL  Mat-  (4),  ij;,  jSS)  upon  douda  piediHtated 
by  tbe  cbemica]  action  of  light.  Whenever  the  paitidca  an 
sufiidcntly  fine,  the  light  emitted  laterally  ii  blue  In.  cdout 

cmpUltly  ptlaruei. 

About  the  cdour  then  can  be  no  prima  facie  dllEculty;  for,  ai 
soon  at  the  question  it  raijed,  it  it  seen  that  the  atandard  of 
Hnear  ■1i"'"ff''"'i  with  rdennce  to  whicb  the  partidca  are  called 
araaS.ittbe  wave-length  of  light,  and  thata  given  act  of  paitidrs 
would  (on  any  conceivablt  view  aa  to  their  mode  of  action) 
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[mdiKe  t,  conUnniUy  locradni  dutnriMDCt  u 

tbe  ipcctruoi  lowird)  Ibe  more  nfrui^blc  end. 

Da  Uic  aihei  bind,  that  the  direclloa  o[  camplete  poUriutioa 
■hould  be  icdtpeiident  of  the  nfiuUnf  powa  of  the 
coiDpcsiDg  the  doud  hu  bees  coniidend  Djnterioua.  Of 
on  the  Ibeoiy  of  (lua  pUt«,  This  diredion  wcnild  be  detemriQed 
by  Biewita'i  Uw;  but,  a  ihe  pirtida  of  (oreigii 
uiialJ  in  hU  tbfir  diiiicDuonj,  ibe  drcuraBtincee  txt  nuueri^Uy 
diflcroit  tion  those  under  whidi  Bremtet's  I>«  I>  ippliable. 

Tbe  iovesligilioii  of  tbit  question  upon  tJie  elutSc  solid  tbeory 
will  depend  upon  faon  ire  suppose  Ibe  *olid  to  vary  Iram  one 
optical  medium  to  inotbet.  Tbe  ilomc  praptgilioa  of  light  in 
gu  ot  water  than  In  air  oc  vacuum  may  be  allribvtcd  to  a 
gieatif  density,  or  lo  a  less  rigidity,  in  Ibe  fomier  cue;  or  ve 
may  adopt  the  men  compliaitHl  mpposilion  that  botb  tboe 
quantities  vary,  subject  only  to  the  condiiion  wbich  rceliicti  tho 
ratio  of  velocities  to  equality  witb  the  known  refiactive  indea. 
It  will  presently  appear  ibat  Ilie  original  hypothesis  of  Frand, 
Uiat  the  rigidity  remains  the  same  in  both  media,  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  reconciled  witb  the  facts;  and  we  will  therefore 
investigate  upon  this  basis  llie  nature  of  the  iecondaiy  waTsa 
dispelled  by  small  partido. 

Conceive  a  beam  of  plane  polarised  li^t  to  move  among  a 
number  of  partides,  all  small  compared  with  any  of  the  wav^ 
lengtha.  According  to  our  hypolhcsia,  the  for^gn  matter  may  bo 
■upposed  to  load  the  aether,  so  as  to  Indoise  Its  IxMia  without 
altering  its  resisunce  to  distortion.  If  the  partidea  woe  away, 
tbe  wave  would  pass  on  unbroken  and  no  light  would  be  esnitted 
laterally.  Even  with  the  panidta  retarding  tbe  motion  of  the 
■ctho ,  the  same  will  be  true  if,  to  counterbalance  Ihe  inocaaed 
iPffTia,  suitable  forces  are  caused  to  act  on  tho  aether  at  all 
points  where  Ihe  inertia  is  altered.  These  forces  have  the  aame 
period  and  direction  as  the  undisturbed  luminoua  vibrations 
tbcmtdvtj.  Tbe  light  actually  emitted  launlly  is  thus  tlie  same 
u  would  be  caused  by  forcn  eiactly  the  cqiposite  of  theie  acting 
on  the  medium  othenrise  free  from  disturbance,  and  it  only 
remalu  to  ue  what  tbe  effect  ol  such  force  would  be. 

On  Bccoont  of  tbe  smallRess  of  the  particles,  tbe  forces  actisf 
throughout  the  volume  of  any  individual  particle  ace  all  of  the 
itune  Intensity  and  direction,  and  may  be  considered  u  a  wbale. 
Tht  deiomination  of  the  motion  in  the  aetheTf  due  to  tha  action 
of  a  periodic  force  at  a  gives  point,  ia.discuasod  in  tha  artide 
DuTMcnoN  or  Lickt  ()  1 1).  Before  applying  tbaaolutlDn  to  a 
Eiatbeinatical  invcMigatlon  of  the  present  qustion,  it  may  be 


well  ti 


In  the  hut  place,  there  ii  necessarily  a  complete  symmetry 
round  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  diitutbante,  coDsisliiig  of 
Uamvene  vibrations,  is  pnq>agatcd  outwards  In  all  diiectioni 
from  Ihe  centre;  and,  in  consequence  of  tbe  tytamtUy,  the 
direction  of  vibration  in  any  ray  lies  In  the  plane  containing  tbe 
ray  and  the  axis  of  symmetry;  that  Is  lo  say,  the  direction  of 
vibration  in  tbe  scattered  or  di&tacted  ray  makes  with  the  direc- 
tios  of  vibration  in  the  incident  or  primary  ray  the  least  possible 
angle.  The  symmetry  also  requires  that  the  mtensity  of  Ibe 
acatlered  li«ht  ahould  vanish  for  the  ny  which  would  be  pro- 
pagated along  the  aiii;  for  tboe  is  nothing  to  distinguish  one 
diredion  transverse  to  Ihe  ray  (com  another.  The  appiic«tlon  ot 
tbia  is  obvious.  Suppose,  for  distinctcKSS  of  alAtement,  that  the 
primary  ray  is  vertical,  and  that  tbe  plane  of  vibiitioD  is  thai  of 
Ihe  meridian.  Tbe  intensity  of  the  light  scattered  by  a  small 
panide  is  constant,  and  a  maximum,  for  rays  which  Ije  In  Ihe 
vertical  plane  running  east  and  west,  while  thtie  is  u  iMtteraf 
roy  altnt  Iht  urUi  and  took  lint.  If  the  primary  ray  ia  nn- 
polarlied.  tbe  light  scattered  north  and  aoulb  is  cnlirety  due  to 
tliat  component  which  vibrates  east  and  west,  and  b  tbctcfore 
ptrfaSy  t^rited,  Ihe  direction  of  lis  vibration  being  also  east 
snd  wESl.  Similarly  any  other  ny  scatltred  horizontally  la 
polectly  polaiiied,  and  Ibe  vibration  is  performed  in  the  bori- 
sontal  pluK.  In  olher  directions  the  polaiiiation  becomes  less 
and  less  camplcle  as  we  approadi  the  verlicaL 

The  observed  facts  IS  lo  potariiation  are  thus  readily  explalcxd, 


and  tbe  gensal  law  tranectiDg  tbe  iMoislty  of  the  scattered 

light  with  the  wave-length  follovs  almost  as  (uUy  bom  con- 


be  ifiifetardedi    It  renalns  to  find  how  t  varies  with  T,  r,  \  i. 

Now,  of  these  qoanthlee.  t  k  tbe  only  one  depeadug  on  tint: 
and  (heiefoA  as  <  is  ef  no  Amensiaas  in  time,  h  cannot  occur  la  its 
espmsion,  MoieovtT,  siaca  tha  mmm  aauunt  of  energy  is  pro- 
pagated BCCDSB  aO  spbena  coocentcic  with  the  particle,  we  recofniie 
that  i  varies  aa  r.    It  b  aqsally  evideal  that  ■  variea  as  T,  and 


X  Ii  tbe  only  quantlt] 


a,  and  wc  have  the 


WKeii  light  is  scattered  by  particles  which  are  vcty  small  cnm- 
pired  with  any  of  the  wave-lengthii  the  catio  of  Ihe  ampliludes  of 
the  vibntioos  of  the  scattend  and  incideat  Hghla  variei  inversely 
of  the  wave-length,  and  the  lacio  of  uMutMu  as  the 

s  mocb  ricber  Uoa 
.  a  my  thin  pUtc. 
LioHTi  I8)i  or  by 


"-ineTmc 

Tbe  light  scalMced  Iran  amall  panicles  Is  of 
than  the  blue  ot  the  bit  order  as  ceSected  tnin 
From  the  leneral  theoiy  <see  fmsareuNCI  or 
Che  method  ot  dimenwns,  it  Is  easy  to  prove  Ik 
Che  iBCeniicy  varies  aaX-*.  Instead  of  X"*. 

The  prfndple  of  eneigy  makes  Ic  clear  thai 
tilerally  Is  not  a  new  cmtion.  but  only  diver 
■Inan.  If  I  lepcesent  the  inteniicy  s)  Ihe  | 
Ciavcninga  l**-^^***—  i  of  tbe  curbid  Diediuoi, « 

di-~itix-vi, 
■heialkacDnstaal  independent  of  X.  On 
fcigd/IJ — Wl-*  ,  . 
if  ft  cocnipoad  la  jc-o,— a  bw  altogether 
sorption,  and  ■bowing  how  Che  light  tends  I 
fioally  ced  as  the  thickoess  of  Che  mccUum  j 
1S71,  41,  pp.  id;,  374). 

Sir  Wllian  Abnn  has  found  that  the  atxr 
ably  well  with  bit  observations  on  tbe  transm 


Vl}^'tla, 


a  KUll  particle  u( 


iveallgate  the 
ja  propagated  To  aay  d 

beam  of  Rghc  ilcikea.    Let  Ibe  pailkle  be .. 

and  let  the  eaprvinn  for  the  primary  viljcaiion  be 

r-sinW-w      .     .     .     .      h) 

Tlie  acceleration  of  the  element  at  the  origin  is  — ■*  sin  al:  so  thst 
of  D).  In  order  that  the  in 


indistuibed,  is,  per  ur 


{ty-vntfOi 


tSTX 


ieh  must  be  sapposed  to  act,  tbe  factor 
of  the  panicle)  must  be  introduced. 
lloaccitcheorigin.wouldrvecbemme 
luied  by  Che  praenca  of  tbe  panicle. 


rhe  preceding  investintlon  b  bai 

s  not  chaise. 
In  Hrictness  the 
luppned  10  be  aiaolulely  unifon 

de^vnd  upon  Che  square  of  (I 


meumiOy  win  awiplkaudi  but,  oa  ikt  aipiniiioa  tbn  the 
^ungs  of  E^dity  (A>)  uid  ol  dowty  {ADJ  air  rdittivcly  huJL 
lh«  Riultfl  IR  furly  liniplfc    ]F  tbe  pnnury  wava  be  n|iR*eiitcd 


Ilieat 


»  lor  the  mihuit  KMinn  In  lb*  (CBcnl  a 


It  needed  for  ow  pt 


d  notattl]' 


«*i+)*i+iSi»o. 
iliaKoIa 
L   We  have 

*-v-w+w-i-(f)'^+p-{^)'^  ■   w- 

If  AN.  AD  be  both  finite,  we  lean  from  (7)  tint  Ibcre  El  wdirectlan 
pcipeadiculiir  10  Itie  primanr  (pi^uiKd}  ray  in  aAich  the  Kamiaiy 
figiiltiLr-'-     « •~^-  "" '-■  -'^—  '-  --'^  - 


^t  vaoidio.  Now  expcHiw 
drnctjon,  and  thcrvloit  v  "■ 
ANotADnuU  vaDiih. 

The  ct>n«fquenc«  of  ai 
■*.    They  »p«  vetj 


L  tell*  iu  [^nly  that  Eiiae  ta  wch  1 
■  _■ .L '--^B  thatdUier 

(Irndybtrn 


i'»g,,-S 


:_itted  in  tbe  pUne  of  palaiiBii 


rsK,'; 


AccDrdIng  to  riieae  equaBosa  tbcrc  WMiM  be.  tnaO,  ill  £ieellciu 
from  O  alooi  which  tberc  ia  no  teattcRd  tlohl. — I>o  along  Ibe  ui> 
of  y  normal  I0  the  orlghial  ray,  and  four  b>~o,  ■- ^x)  a(  ugla 
of  4S*  with  that  ny.  So  lone  aa  the  panicin  m  imall  «  wch 
vaiuihliw  of  lltfat  In  obUiliie  dnctlou  ii  otwrvrd.  and  we  an  thot 
led  to  the  comJoJoB  that  Ibe  bypoCbola  rf  a  finiie  AN  «ikI  of  mbn- 
tlou  in  the  iilane  of  pcUrliatian  cannot  be  ncoodled  with  Ibctacti. 
No (onn of  &edartK  MKd  Iheoiy  b  admiiBblc ocipt  that  in  which 
Ibe  vfbntlona  are  wppogal  to  be  pcfpendieular  to  the  plane  sf 
■nbrliMlea,  and  the  dafotnee  brtwtcn  oae  nedluiB  and  meUier 
tobcadifieKDceDfdeiuityoiily  {i>M),  JViTf..  1971.  fi,  p.  447). 

It  Uof  Intereit  toponue  theapplicattofucf  equanon  (3)*aofl  (0 
connect  tbe  intend  of  the  icattered  and  tranniuttrd  ligbt  with  lb* 
nomber  anil  liie  of  tbe  particlea  (ate  PMI.  Vof-,  1999,47.  p.  375)- 
In  onkr  10  find  the  whde  enwion  of  tnnry  fnx>  one  puiible  tf), 
we  have  to  LD(<7fale  the  aquare  of  (5)  ovrr  tbe  nirfact  of  a  ipbcrT 
sf  ndiua  r.   The  elenKoi  ot  area  bemg  an*  lin  ti*.  wc  bavt 

BO  that  tbe  cperiy  emitttd  Irom  T  ia  Rpntottd  t^ 

oa  ancb  a  icale  that  the  energy  of  the  |ximaiy  wan  la  unity  per 

Tbe  above  relatei  (o  a  liogle  panicle,    if  iben  be  ■  almilar 

pgnides  per  unit  vDlune.  the  enemi  coiilled  ftom  a  Ataluin  ot 

of  the  tactnrfuti,  Sina  then  ii  no  wane  of  energy  upon  the  whole, 
thiareptemita  the  loM  of  energy  in  tbe  primaiy  wave.  Ammiingly, 
If  E  be  Ibe  enniy  sf  the  pnnaiy  wsvt. 


E-Ear*     .      . 


tmiuat  of  the  prlnary  v&mtioa  and  of  the  Mmdair  wWntluaa 
wbicb  .invel  hi  tbe  wne  dinctlog.  If,  however,  wt  apcdv  Ok 
pnceBlafjKwefiKl  tbalit  lBibtole*du>to(l>>|tboi^  ilfut- 
nlahei  anotntr  renll  of  Inlcreit.  Tbe  anbinaiian  of  tbe  esendaiy 
wnei  which  travd  In  tbe dlreciloa  la qucBien have  thtesetuliaritv; 
Ibu  thephajcaan  BDnKKediitrlbuiBlainiiiloat.  Tbe  intiuity 
of  the  aeoDBdarv  haht  ii  do  loBter  to  be  ar  ^     -    -  •        ■  ' 


IfAF-r.  Ibe 

volume  is  ix2Tpdf,  and  the  m 

of  partidea  Eo  be  found  in  .,  _ 
deduced  by  the  tnlrodncllan  ot  Ibe 
factnr  B.  Moreover.  U  OP-r,  and 
AO-x.  Am  i>-I<+«'.  and  K^-rdr. 
The  TEiultanl  at  O  of  all  tbe  lecoiidary  . . 
Ibe  itnluD  Ac  i>  by  Ci).  <ritb  lin  t  equal 

2!l, 


ibralioni  whkh  in 


i/72: 


T^i  thb  ti  to  be  added  Ibe  eKptmion  for  tha  plenary  wiie  Itieir. 
iun>oeed  to  bdVance  nndimtbad,  via.  coatlr/ltKM— ar),  and  the 
niultaot  will  then  repreaent  the  whole  actud  dMuiUma  at  O  aa 
modified  by  the  particles  in  Ibe  itralunj  dr. 

It  appeare.  tberefan.  thai  to  Ibe  order  of  approilmation  affonkd 
by  (j).  tbe  eftect  of  tbe  partidet  In  d>  la  to  moday  the  pteae.  bat 
DotOeintcBiitr.afthell^whicbpaaBeathen.    If  lUa  b«  xm- 

eo^W-'-<J (14) 

a  i>  the  Rtxdodin  due  to  tbe  [uticlea,  aiad  *e  ban 

»-aT(ti(D'-D)AD.       .      ,       ,     (15> 
If  P  be  the  nfcmcthe  Indei  oT  the  medluni  aa  madi6ed  by  tte 
pailiclei,  that  of  the  caiglBal  nadinm  being  taken  aa  unity,  tbea 

,-l-BTay-DJ/jD,      .       .       ,     (16] 
«  nfnctive  indea  of  the  matctial  ^'^^friing  th» 


ledociagti) 


,-t-|irtV-t) (,7) 

.-l-nTV-i) tiQ 

in  Ibe  caae  when  U' - 1 1  can  ba  regarded  at  malL 

II  la  only  10  tbe  lalter  caie  that  the  formulae  ot  tbe  elaUk  aoTa] 
theory  aie  applicable  to  light.  Oo  tbe  elecRle  Iheoiy.  now  getnlly 
acoplcd,  the  Rnitu  are  more  coaiplicated,  b  that  when  &'— II  it 
not  aaall,  the  acaltHcd  ny  dependa  upon  tht  ihapc  and  nn  BHeJy 
upoa  tbe  voluiM  of  the  unall  obatack.  In  the^  of  aMtre^  wa 
are  to  replaoe  fp--0)ID  by  3(K'-K);(K'+.K).  whertTCJK'aK 
the  dielcclnc  coaetantt  proper  to  the  medium  and  lo  the  obatade 
Kipcctinly  {PIhL  Uaf,  ■»'■  )>.  P>  9*)i  ■>  thai  liutiad  of  (17) 

<■— ^^    .      .      .       .     (i« 
Bppotitiau  (11)  h  KfJacCd  by 


On  the 

On  either  theory 


.ja.'t.-DVjA'. 
a  fornul*  flvlaf  th*  cocffideat  of  tnaml 
ret  raetiaa,  and  of  tbe  anaikT  of  f™"  t" 
Kelvin  bai  ibown.  (BoAiawre  L<elar«,  p.  304 


be  obtained  by  the  < 


P-  304.  I9t^  (I*) 


,  1904)  (16)  may  aUo 
dcsii^  of  the  altered 
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Ima  ku  a(  1  or  J  ft,  fnuiud  la  the  ^Mth  of  thf  Qfbl  b  pbMd  a 

(hypofulphfte  of  1 
guiaihr  (K  dilun 


csiuiuEc  about  0' 


ijrdinjE  to  Avogidro'i 

„_...      — outeiri-BXIO^  bul — ^ 

a  hightr  number,  tuch  u  4-lXia"  (H.  A.  Wilua.  Flia-Vat.. 
i90];KcA.Scbuncr,  TImry  1} Ofitt,  I  178).  ][  wEiubiiltuic  |E« 
htur  value  in  (u)  we  Bndi-ifXicrcm.-iaaUlanKtici. 

AltbwEb  Mount  Everest  ippeAn  fajrty  brirhi  HE  loo  mDa' 
diiunce,  at  Ken  Inxn  the  nelghbourhoiid  of  DirJecHrg,  we  cannot 
auppoie  that  the  atoioaphei*  u  aa  IraMparcnE  aa  ia  implied  in  th* 
above  numbcn:  and.  of  coune,  Ehia  ia  not  10  be  ewcEed.  unn 
there  ia  certainly  auapendcd  nutler  ta  bt  nrkoned  with:  Pvrliapt 
the  belt  data  (or  a  ooopariiDa  are  thai*  aJfordad  by  th*  vvvinf 
bnghlMia  of  uan  at  dilcnnt  aldEudea.  P.  Bwicuer  mat  ottwN 
of  Inht  tliKHiab  t1)e  euire 

... ., jw TOiJifbelSF or o-DOt ia < 

Or  again  il  we  inquire  whit,  •cconlin;  t»  (11).  n 

Biia»B  Ihmuib  i-j  Idbusetrea,  we  hud  I  — o-om  •i>-4S6.  ^ 

Tbe  leneral  condusioii  would  appeu  to  be  (hit,  *blle  a  uea 
Irom  the  einb't  niiface  much  of  the  light  Icon  Ebe  iky  1>  due 
to  romparafivety  groa  uilp«ndcd  matter,  yet  an  appredable 
pTopoTtioa  a  altributabie  to  the  moieties  ol  air  limcsdvei, 
and  Ehat  at  hifh  elevationa  wbcre  tba  bloc  li  pntcr,  the  lattet- 
pan  may  become  predomiiutnt. 

For  a  fnrilin  discusion  founded  upon  tbe  obiefvatioiu  of  Q. 
Ma  jonna  and  A.  Sella,  refereDoe  may  be  Ecadc  to  Lortl  Kelvin** 
Ballimnre  titlva,  p.  317,  where  a  higher  tstitnite  of  tbe  value 
«f  H  i)  favoured.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  a  oo]y  the  coftitant 
pan  of  iky-light  I  hat  can  be  due  to  detacbed  molecules.  Ordmaiy 
«bicivatloti  of  the  landscape  shows  that  there  b  another  part, 
faighir  variable  from  day  to  day,  and  due  to  niqiended  matter, 
much  of  which  Is  £ne  enough  (o  scatter  H^t  of  blue  qnility. 

The  operimenls  of  Tyndall  upon  prea'pitated  dirod*  hava 
beat  already  referred  to.  So  long  as  tbe  prcdpilated  particlea 
arc  vety  fine,  (he  light  dispersed  in  a  perpeiHlicidar  directioii  b 
aky'bhiJB  and  fully  polarized.  At  a  furthv  stage  of  thefr  growth 
the  particles  disperse  In  the  peipendicular  direction  atl^t  which 
b  no  longer  fully  polarized.  When  qiienctied  ai  f ai  ai  potsible 
by  rotation  of  a  nlc<J  prism.  It  eibiUts  a  n^due  of  a  DMtB 
tnlense  blue  colour;  and  further  It  ia  found  that  tbe  direction  of 
the  most  nearly  complete  polarization  becomes  inclined  to  the 
directkia  of  the  primary  rays. 

electromagnetic  thewy  of  light  is 


■tj).  ' 


itcnt  with 

in  optical  profierti 

illered  light 

l^hl  in~a  dinc^  parallel  to  tbeprir 
.  In  onler  to  nnder  an  actsuni  td  Tjrnd 
'  piliwe  tbe  apprmitaati 
^ricalahapa.    W* 


reclion  o(  primary  vibration  li  not  only 


little  diSee 

alacifte  tolaeaJDCBta. 

takirv  foe  linplkity  ti 

the  light  diipened  in  Ihi ..  , ,  

of  higher  order  in  the  difference  of  <^>cal  qitaTity,  but  b 
order  JtV  la  compaiisDn  with  that  diipened  in  other  din 
where  e  is  the  radiutsf  the  ^boti  and  k—iw[^  as  befoi*.  tnr 
incident  Ikbt  bdng  white,  the  ioienilty  of  the  comsonent  toloun 
•caltcned  in  thb  direction  varies  as  the  inverse  eifUb  power  of  the 
wave-length,  lolhat  the  resultant  light  liarirh  htiie, 

Aa  tcnidi  tbe  polatiaaiian  of  ibl  diuened  Ikhl  as  depcndeot  on 
the  angle  at  wbicfi  it  isBmilied.  we  find  that  althauah,  when  tenia 

vanishes  ia  the  same  ^t<on"a>  before,  the  pcculiantv  ti  notloM 
but  merely  tramfened  to  another  direction.  The  anile  f  Ihrouah 
which  the  dirpbcement  occun  is  iiwasiii 


AK  beinc  tba  diSemice  of  tpeciAc  inductive  capacities. 
£xp«rinients  upon  this  subject  are  dot  difficult.    In  a  da 
nom  a  beam  o(  sualight  (or  clectrie  right)  la  B 
XXV  4* 


a  conuining  a  dilute  solution  of  sedium  thiosulpli 


quanthy  of  dilute  Kilphuric  acid,  a  pncipiiate  of  sulphur  elowly 
forau.  and  during  its  frowth  laaBileau  eicenlinily  well  the  pluK- 
■Bcaa  under  cwujdniioa.    Tba  pur*  dUuia  the  solutkis.  ibe 


The  polansalion  iaa  distinctly  oblique  diieciio.., . 

perfect,  •  feature  for  which  more  than  one  reason  may  be  put  (or- 
ward.   In  the  Ant  place,  with  a^vea  alie  et  pirtidei.  the  (Grcctioii 


as  lor-tne  red  end  01  the  spcctnuo.  the  e^ipenmenl  is,  in  lact, 
much  irnproved  by  paMiiw  the  priniary  light  through  *  coloured 
glaa.    Kni  only  Is  the  oMlqu*  direction  of  aiaahmnn  poltiiaiiian 


.  blue  glass,  we  nay  observe  the  gfadually  bciaitiBi 
direction  of  maauBum  pnlariaatlaa;  afld  then  by 
■■  glasa  tor  a  nd  on*,  we  may  fev«t  Id  th*  nigiiid 
A  and  a^erve  the  tianaition  Inm  perpMwficulatiiy 

igiin.   The  change  in  the  wave-lengirafibc  light 


uldbe  uniasoaabic  to 


whea  (ha  site  la  aiKh  (hat  obUquhy  sMs  in,  tba  (tea  d  oUtonty 
(rill  vary  aiiih.ihe  size  of  the  panicb*,  aad  tk  n^iisatlan  will  be 
eenplete  only  on  the  very  unlikely  tsnditioa  that  the  eiit  is  th* 
same  for  thna  aH.  II  amsC  not  Be  Ingalien,  took  that  a  vny 
arry  the  particlea  b« 


our.         -matloai.  ••b.»«ltii_ 

let  ihsTat  this  siaee  the  polarization  Is  1  mjodnnjm,  when 
e  through  which  the  light  is  turned  (j«sii  a  right  angle. 
ore  wonhy  of  note,  as  the  opposite  result  woulcT  probably 
n  ntiected.  By  Brewiier's  taw  {see  f^LautATioHOf  Licun 
le  in  the  CUE  of  regular  lelleciion  front  a  jilata  la  lui  than 
Ln^lE;  so  that  not  only  is  the  law  of  polariiation  for  a  very 

,_ititle  di/Ienot  from  that  ippticable  10  a  fjate.  but  the  first 

effect  of  an  increase  of  size  Is  to  autmenC  tbe  diBerence. 

Tbe  ample  theny  of  the  diipet»on  of  U^t  by  small  particlea 
suffice*  to  eaplaia  not  only  the  blue  of  the  zenitli,  but  the  com- 
parative absmce  of  mnll  wave-lengths  from  the  direct  solar 
nya,  and  Ibe  biiSlanl  orange  and  red  coloratiao  of  (be  selling 
sunandof  tliacloutiBilluniinated  by  bis  rays.  The  hyposulphite 
expoiBient  here  again  aflfords  an  escelleat  iUustialian-  But  we 
must  not  eqiect  a  Bm[4e  theory  to  rover  all  the  facta.  Il  Is 
obviouslhat  the  aerial  pailicle*  ate  Illuminated  not  only  by  tbe 
direct  silar  rays,  but  alio  by  liijil  di^Kised  from  oibet  pans  of 
the  atina^ibetc  and  from  the  earth's  surface.  Od  this  aiid  othet 
aceatmtsthccc4oratlofiof  Ibe  ahy  Is  highly  variable.  Thelmxl- 
lion  from  blue  to  orange  or  red  at  smuet  b  uiually  tlinnigb  gteeD. 
but  occpliona]  condition)  may  eaaily  disturb  the  i>ormal  atate 
of  tMav.  ThebiilliaatsniseteSecia  observed  In  Europe  after 
th*  Krakslaa  enipiton  may  naturally  be  itttibuted  to  dust  of 
unusual  quality  or  (gyajitity  bi  the  upper  nsiona  of  the  almo- 
q>ben  (see  Dusi). 


Rdited  to  abnarrr 
londinc  pobrizf  tioti 
-her*  Ihepolaiuati 
Ango,  ].  BabinM  ar 


!iin  of  coloi 
chaises  character 


by  F.  J.  D, 

Btawsler,  lor  aa  account  af  which 
lasean.  Tnuil  Wa^tifu.  The  aHmal 
dependent  upon  the  podtioB  of  .the 
Cmealatone's  polar  dock.    (R.> 
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■KTB,  the  lirgHl  Uud  o 
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d.     Fromlhem. 
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Khu,  Locb  Alsh 

Iht  Out 

rH 

brids  by  the  M 

Rheau 

dKylukia.  on  thews 

isoDlyi 

bout 

Im.wide.lndlh 

length  o 

Ibc 

uUnd  from  S.E. 

daplybdcE 

«l,»lb.tD0P«1 

Ilhu4talilw 

Lch  uid  Ultlc  MLncb.  At  Kyle 
ccniod  ol  Locb  Altta,  tbc  cbuiorl 
re  is  »  ferry  >t  both  point*.  The 
•  N.W.  ii  48i  m.,  but  in  coul  [i 


.     ..  3]  ICHI  oc  64J  tq.  in. 

From  >o,6i7  b  181 1  iu  popuUtioo  had  grami  to  'i^i  in  1841, 
buL  lioce  thai  date  it  hit  Meadily  dirainiihed  and  was  15,763 
in  ig«i,  and  in  1901  only  1  j.Sjj  (or  ii  to  Ibe  *q.  m.),  i£sS  of 
whom  ipoke  Gaelic  only  and  gin  Gaelic  and  EnglbJi.  The  chief 
aimsoIIboeaateLochiSn^riaDd  Dunvegan  iaihe  N.,Loch 
Biicadate  m  the  W.,  I.ocbs  Scavalf  and  Eiihort  in  the  S.  and 
Loch  Sligachan  in  tbc  E.  Tbe  mountains  geneially  aoume 
commanding  and  pidurevjuc  abapea.  The  jagged  mait  of  (be 
Cuillins  (CooUni)  damlnates  tbe  view  whelher  by  land  oc  in. 
Their  highnt  point  11  Sgurr  na  Banachdicb  (sfiA  It.),  and  ai  least 
lii  olhei  peilu  eac«d  3000  ft.  To  the  noith  o[  Loch  Slapin 
ilandi  the  group  of  Red  HiUs.  of  which  tbe  higheil  pnnti  are 
Ben  Caillich  (1403)  and  Ben  t>earg  More  (1313  ft.),  and  Donh  of 
Lord  Macdonald'i  forest  neai  Loch  Ainort  rites  Ben  Gliinaig 
('S37  'i')-  About  S  m.  N.  of  Foitret  is  the  curious  bataliic 
3ronpoflbeStaci(]36o),  conaittingof  piuiaclei  and  towers,  the 
most  remarkable  ol  wblcb.  "  Tbe  Old  Mao."  form  a  landmark 
tor  uilora.  Towards  tbe  noilh  of  the  island,  001  far  from 
Sta£bn  Bay ,  is  Quicaing  ( 1 7T«  [1.],  a  baialtic  oust  with  a  variety 
of  quami  shape*,  of  which  the  best  known  are  "  Tbe  Needle," 
'■  The  Piiton  "  and  "  The  Table,"  the  last  named  a  plateau  of 
level  lurf  ijoo  [i.  above  tea-level,  measuring  ijo  ft.  by  ic  ft. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Duitinith  are  the  two  circular  hills  of  Kealaval 
More  (iS3»  ft.)  and  Hetlaval  Beg  (i6ot),  usually  styled"  Mac- 
Jeod's  Tables,"  whileiheiwo  pyramidal  rocks  rising  out  of  the  lea, 
near  tbe  southernmost  point  of  Duirinith,  are  called  "  MacLeod's 
Maidens,"  The  only  important  lake  it  the  wild  and  gloomy 
Locb  Coniiik,  ovenbadowcd  by  Ibe  predplcei  ol  the  Cuillin, 
It  b  commonly  approached  by  boat  from  LochScavaig.  from  Ibe 
shore  of  whkh  it  is  about  i  m.dtstaDl.    It  is  i)  m.  toogby  )  o.' 


TlH 


■  (itata  pan  of  Ibc  n 
:upicd  bylgBcoui  plali 


,  an  the  wotem  and  tatral  part, 
coaiittine  ol  baultlc  lava  flowi  of 


Sleai.  Kykakln 
IfilhJ^)  than' 


k(WM 


id  the  iWp  farm-  - — -,  „.-.,  —  ,.., 
lamoui  Rocki,  prindoilly  bluk-laoed 

liiiible  In  the  esmne,  hai  been  unproved  by  the  Crofifli' Holdlnii 
««  cl  tS86.    Tbs  old  Mack  hull  have  been  repiand.  in  ihatt 

1S40  and  iBfiocjflctiop  bad  cerLainly  been  carried  to  great  lugthih 


■a  «wlgiatkM  that  loUowcd.  was  maUr 
A-u—^., L^_      The  railway. 


peopit  that  ncruitine  I*  now  ilugguh,  thougb  once  Skyc  luppUrd 

■iie  and  pofxilation.  Whisky  u  dlnillaj  at  levcial  plans,  the 
Talliker  brand  ol  Ihe  dislllery  at  CarixM,  on  the  wcateni  ibor* 
of  Loch  Harport,  being  well  known. 

The  Inhabited  isles  oS  tbe  coast  of  Skye  are  mainly  ntnated 
neax  Ihe  eastern  shore.  Of  these  tlie  principal  is  Raatay  (pop. 
4ig).  Brochel  Ctstle,  now  a  n)ln,  stands  on  ihe  eastern  coast. 
The  islasd  is  ij  n.  long,  by  about  3)  m.  at  its  wideal.  OS  (U 
nonb.wesleni  abore  lies  the  isle  of  Flodda.  To  the  north  ot 
Raatay,  separated  by  a  narrow  St  rait ,  is  South  Rona  (Seal  Island, 
from  the  Gaelic  ran,  a  seal],  4)  m.  long  wllha  maaimum  breadth 
of  I  i  n.,  and  it  a  lighthouse,  the  light  of  which  it  visible  for  1 1  m. 
Scalpay.  immediately  south  of  Raasay,  has  a  hill  of  119S  ft.,  and 
the  Sound  ol  Scalpay,  parting  it  from  the  ma.TitmwH  abound* 
witb  oytten.  Tbe  otbec  isles  are  Fabbay  in  Broadlord  Bay, 
Orotay  in  Ibe  Sound  of  Steal,  and  Soay  near  Loch  Scavaig. 

Poniee  (pop.  Sji),  the  capital,  liet  at  the  bead  of  a  fine 
harboucaboul  Ihe  middle  of  the  easlcm  icaboaid.    Stea 
ally  in  


betides,  other  cc 


e  the  Episcopal  chun 

!mory  of  Bi^up  George  R.  Mad 


■Ijam 


erfish. 


LOf  hi 


:dfroi 


ong  other 


Western  Highlands.  Theplace  thus  became,  ir 
Ritk,  or  the  King's  Harbour.  It  was  to  Por 
Macdonald  (171 1-1  ;oo)  conducted  Prince  Charli 
he  escaped  from  Benbecula-  Prince  Charlie's  ( 
on  the  coast  about  5  m.  north  of  Ibe  harbour, 
placea  In  Skye  aatociated  witb  the  Young  Prele 
Charlea's  Point  near  Monkstadt,  on  Ihe  west  of  [he  peninsula  oE 
Trotlcnusb.  where  he  landed  with  Flora  Macdonald,  and  Kingt- 
burgh,  on  the  eastern  shore  ol  Locb  Sniurt.  The  caille  at  Dun- 
vegan,  of  the  MaclcodsolMacleod,  waserected  in  Ibe  gib  century 
and  extended  by  later  chieftains,  especially  by  Alastair  Crotach, 
01  the  Humpback,  in  1438,  and  by  Rory  (Roderick]  More,  wbo 
was  knighted  by  James  VI.  Built  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
it  difficult  of  access.  Ibe  fonrsa  must  have  beenalmoat  inptcF- 
nable  In  tbe  era  of  dan  warfan.  Among  the  interettiai  relica 
preserved  In  it  are  the  Fairy  Flag,  »  yellow  silk  banner  captured 
from  aSaroceogeneialby  a  crusading  Macleod,  and  Rory  More't 
drinking-horn,  which  h^d  two  quaiu  and  had  10  be  drained  at  a 
tingle  draught  by  the  new  chief  before  be  could  wield  autbority. 
The  MacCrimmont,  Ihe  famous  race  of  hereditary  pipers,  bailed 
from  this  quarter  of  Skye  and  were  attached  10  the  Uadeods  o( 
Dunvegan.  At  Dunlubn  is  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Uacdonalds, 
anoiher  of  the  great  Skye  chleliains.  Close  to  it  is  the  HUI  of 
Pleas,  where,  in  fofmet  days,  the  chieftain  tat  dispensing  Justice 
in  the  fashion  ol  piimilive  limes.  The  modem  seat  of  Lord 
Macdonald  is  Armadale  Castle,  a  fine  Gothic  maouon  on  the 
ahore  of  the  Sound  of  Sleal. 

■LADE,  FEUS  (1790-1869),  En^h  an  collector  and  patron, 
wasbomat  LAmbeth,  London,  In  August  1790,  the  son  of  Robert 
Slade,  a  Surrey  landowner,  from  whom  he  inherited  oonaide 


dely  kno 


a  purchaser  of  books  and 


If  glass.     He  died 

unmarried  on  the  igth  of  March  iBU,  leaving  personally  to  the 
value  ol  £160,000,  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  art  coUeclioa 
Lo  the  British  Museum,  and  £3^,000  for  ihe  endowment  oi  an 
ptoletsorthips,  lo  be  known  at  Slade  Pnfessoc^iiiu^  u  OalonL 
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CiBbridfe,4Bdt;nI*tttityCoIk|e,  London.    Univcniir  CsUc(e 
rccdvtd  the  idditionil  bequal  of  ill  lit  Kbolanhipi. 

UAJtDEB.  1  lalH  ule  w  repon,  ddunnlioo.  Tbc  won)  ii 
doublet  or  "  xandil  "  ud  come*  thmugh  ibc  O.  Fi.  odndr 
wbkb.  tbiwigh  the  eulio'  fonns  scaadiit,  ittomMt,  aaitirt, 
derived  from  Lit.  itojiitimm  (tet  fiuthcr  Scunuil.  Id  Ui 
^    I  <il  ■  pcnoo  is  hu  leputitioa, 

CC  LllEL  AMD  SIjUOEK). 


clou  of  words  and] 
ic  origiii  or  uie,  1 
■laEKlaid  vocibulaiy  of  lAe  UDgua^v  i 


KKlcIy  either  u 


'  laa  artificial  or  affeded 
ai  bclonfiiic 
rhkli  tlur  hav 
cUTTtDCy  in  aomt  leclioa  of 
iccaling  lecnti  ol  a>  intentionally 


lofii  who  value 

At  thus  deEnrd,  slang  indudo 
which  are  curttnt  Topectivdy  ajnonf  different  acctkina  of  the 
populatwa.  The  one,  however,  which  moat  perfectly 
to  the  definition,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  the  primary  type,  ia 
the  anjfidi]  jargoa,  partly  cryptic  and  partly  facetious,  used  by 
vagranta  and  profnsional  Ihleves,  It  ii  true  that  tbc  name  of 
alang  ia  no*  iddom  apf^cd  to  this  jarioni  il  ia  more  commonly 
designated  by  its  older  name  of  "  cant."  Nevenbelaa  In  the 
iSth  century  It  was  chlrfly  used  Ed  thii  particular  applicalioD. 
The  eacliext  example  of  the  word  hitherto  discovered 
Toldervy't  Hillary  cf  Twe  Orfkani,  published  in  i^jfi.  One  of 
the  characters  in  this  story  la  a  man  who.  *'  in  return  for  Ibe 

and  it  ia  aaid  of  him  that  "  he  had  been  upon  the  town,  and  knew 
the  slang  well,"    It  is  not  clear  whether  "  slang  "  here  baa  its 

A  more  unequivocal  instance,  two  yean  latet  In  date.  Is  quoted 
In  J.  C.  HoLlcD'a  Slant  Dicliaary  (1864)  InMn  a  bosk  entitled 
Janaitan  WiU'i  Adeiit  U  kit  Sitaaitr,  apparently  one  ol  the 
maDy  citcbptiuiy  pnhlioitians  that  wen  called  fonb  by  the 
popularity  of  Fielding's  buriesqu*  romances.  No  copy  rf  this 
book  is  ia  the  Britiih  Muxun  or  the  Bodleian  Libraiy,  and 

thereiinoieisootDdoubtlbalKollenbadsecBli.  Ibepuuge, 
B3  quoted  by  him,  is  is  follows:  "  Lei  pioper  Nuise*  be  assigned 
to  take  care  ol  these  Babes  of  Ciace  (i,t.  yoang  thicvct}.  .  . . 
The  Master  who  teaches  them  should  b«  a  man  well  versed  in 
the  Cant  Language,  commonly  called  the  SUng  PaUer,  in  which 
Ibey  should  by  all  means  eicel."  Four  years  later,  in  1761, 
tbc  word  is  found  with  a  diSctenl  and  now  obsolete  meaidng, 
in  Foole't  play  Tkt  Oialars.  A  fast  young  Oxford  maa,  InviUd 
to  ((tend  a  lectureon  oratory,  is  asked,  "  Have  yoti  tMt  seeo  the 
VtUtt"  He  rei^ics,"  What,  about  the  lectam?  ay,  but  IhU't 
■II  slang,  I  suppose."  Here  the  word  seems  to  be  eqtiivalnit  la 
"  hunbuf."  In  the  isl  edition  of  Hugh  Kelly's  comedy,  Tkc 
Schrolftr  ir<se),  there  isA  paaaage  (omitted  in  some  of  the  later 
Rptlnts)  In  which  one  of  a  compuiy  of  shupen,  who  pretend 
to  bt  foreigners  ud  speak  broken  English,  says;  "  Here's  a 
language  called  slang,  that  we  someiimes  talk  In.  .  .  .  ll'i  a 
little  rum  longue,  that  we  undeistand  among  von  another." 
Fnnds  Gfok's  DiMimary  tflkt  Vmliat  T—t"  {'I^S)  has  the 
entry  "  Slant,  <l>e  cant  language";  and  after  this  Insuncs  of 
the  word  BIB  abundant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  iglh  century  It 
■ppean  In  liienturt  chiefly  as  a  gencrat  term  ai  condemnalioD 
lor  "  low-lived  "  and  HodigniSed  modea  of  eiptessioii.  It  secni 
probable  that  the  word  ume  from  some  dialect  of  the  north  of 
England;  but  this  Is  difficult  to  esublisb,  as  roost  of  the  dialect 
^osaaiies  date  from  a  timf  long  after  it  had  obtained  general 
currency,  so  that  it  wonld  escape  the  notice  of  the  comp^len  as 
being  outside  Iheir  propel  scope.  The  En^ali  Dialed  Ditlien- 
«r>  mentions  only  the  sense  of  "  abusive  Unguige,"  which  is  said 
«a  be  current  In  Voikriure  and  the  Lake  Counliy.  Some  reason 
for  bdieving  that  the  word  is  genoindy  dialectal— an  inheritance 
from  ihe  language  of  the  S^ndinavian  settlers  in  the  north  of 
"     '      ~    ia  afforded  by  (be  oiincidenee  of  iu  toca  with.tbose 


oltbcnndBBNancflaBvatbilBcfabtynolofkallycqBivalent 
to  the  £ngUah  "  la  aling  ")  and  related  worda.  as  given  in  the 
dictlMBiy  of  Ivar  Aaien.  Slatjt  tjifitn  (lilenlly,  to  aling  tbc 
'■  nbuat;   the  compound  lUsgji-tri 


(«n(. 


nnUis 


ifa  word  bai,  in 


to  the  DotlOB  e<  a  "  slang 
t  speech,  cotain  qipljci- 
languagcj  and  alibonj^ 
ineae  nan  dm  neen  louna  rccomeo  at  any  very  caily  date,  Ibey 
may  pcsaibly  be  old,  and  may  contiibule  to  the  detsminatioo 
of  the  primary  aense.  Any  particular  mode  of  thievil^  oe  of 
making  a  Uving  by  fnuduient  means  is  Called  a  "  alaog  ";  and 
the  aame  term  ia  applied  to  the  particular  line  of  buaineaa  of  a 
showman  or  a  tnxipe  of  stroUing  playen.  Further,  tb*  wosd 
isuaed  adjeaivdy  to  dsignate  fraudulent  weight*  v>dmoMre*, 
and  the  early  slang  dictiaDarica  eiplain  the  verb  dang  aa  mean- 
ing "  to  defraud."  The  precise  relation  between  these  vaiiouB 
senses  cnnnM  be  determined,  but  they  seem  to  agree  b  having 
some  reference  to  what  is  lawless  or  irregular,  and  this  general 
notion  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  ceruin  affinity  10  the  mcaO' 
ing  «(  the  verb  "  to  sling,"  with  which  the  word  Is  piobably 
ety Ig^enlly  nlHed.  It  k  BnUtdy  that  the  woid  iJ«f ,  in  the 
seaam  ban  tmdn  ooaaidefalion,  hu  any  direct  conueiiDn  with 
the  hoauphcDoss  word  mrinlni  "  4  sli^  of  land." 

The  nodem  encoded  applicition  of  tbe  tam,  which  ia  doaely 
paralleled  by  tbst  of  lb*  Ftendi  synonym  ertct,  ia  not  difficult 
to  account  for.  In  the  fisst  plue,  Ihe  boondarica  of  the  world 
in  iriilch  ilanf  in  tbe  original  aense — Is  current  are  somewhat 
indetEtminate.  It  la,  far  instance,  not  easy  to  draw  tbc  line 
between  the  peculiar  language  of  "rogM*  and  vagabonds" 
and  that  of  the  lowest  order  of  travelling  showmen  and  strolling 
players,  or  between  this  latter  and  the  strictly  analogous  body 
of  eipremkiPs  eominan  to  all  grades  of  Ihe  histrionic  prolcssion. 
SimOariy,  Ibe  pdse^ing,  tbe  turf,  tbe  guning-table  and  all  the 

siitb.  and  In  general 

J,  the  slant  *'  '^  crinunal  and 

.    In  the  leaMMl  place,  a  little  conrideratlon  is 
•j>  sbow  Ibat  tUevea'  caM  ii  ooly  aoe  qicdes  of  an 


that  iu  IBS  iaa 


Altboort  thctc 


eas.  and  hat  often  been  ctieletsly  defined, 
IBS  nolioai  to  whiib  it  coiresponds  in  general  use  aecmt  to  be 
lolaabty  piedse.  Then  are  two  principal  duracterfstka  which, 
taken  in  cooJnpclioB.  nay  serve  to  distiogulsb  what  Is  pnqieriy 
called  slang  froo  certain  Mhei  vaiietlca  of  dlctbm  that  bi  scne 
rc^McarcacmUclt.  llefntof  tbcaelithatslaDgitacoiisdous 
oScoceaialnMioBeooiivcMioDal standard Bipniniety.  Ado* 
_       !pt  when  It  it  piupoady  adopted,  ud 

whom  it  It  not  native.  Tbe  other  dlttlnctlve  teatun  of  slang  is 
that  it  it  nehbcT  a  part  of  the  crdinaiy  laagnaga,  nor  an  altenpt 
to  tupply  itt  deSefcodea.  Tbc  daof  word  it  a  dcEbeiata  sub- 
■titute  for  a  word  of  tbe  vooacultr.  just  at  the  chaiutcn  ol 
a  cipher  an  aubstilules  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  as 
a  nickname  fa  a  substitute  iot  a  personal  name.  The  latter 
comparison  is  tbe  more  exact  of  Ihe  two;  indeed  nicknames,  st 
a  general  rule,  may  be  accuraldy  descifbcd  ss  a  kind  of  slang 
A  slang  eqnetilon,  like  a  nickname,  may  be  used  for  the  puipcoe 
of  concealing  tbe  ■caning  from  imlnitiBtcd  hearers,  or  it  nay  be 
emfjoycd  tponlvdy  or  out  of  averrion  to<Kgnliy  or  formalliy  of 
apttch.  The  etsentlal  point  la  that  it  docs  not,  like  tbe  words 
of  ordinaijr  language,  originate  b  the  desire  to  be  tuderstood. 
Tbe  slang  word  fa  IMM  mvented  or  used  because  it  is  iu  any  tttpict 
betta  than  the  accepted  terra,  but  bMauir  it  is  different.  No 
doubt  It  may  acddentaUy  bappen  that  a  word  which  originates 
u  slang  fa  superior  in  eiprctslvetiest  10  iu  icgultt  qmonytn 
(much  aa  a  nickname  may  identify  a  person  better  Ihao  hit  nMUe 
does),  or  that  in  time  it  developa  a  shade  of  meaning  nUA  tb* 
ordinaiy  Ungoage  cannot  convi^.     But  when  toA  a  wotd  coBCi 


bvc&UM  it  A  ft  wTong  word,  ii  [■  ilmdy  oung  to  be  itug.     Sv 
long  u  the  latft  of  good  BdMy  coatioua  U>  proaoibe  it,  it 

may  be  called  m.  vulgarism;  but  unkM  tbe  need  vhLcb  it  ictva 
h  lupplkd  in  •omeoiher  way,  ilb  likely  10  find  iu  my  Into  lbs 


cdtrcnt  only  emong  pcnonE  bdonging  to  lome  puticuiu  cUs^ 
trede  or  proFcuion,  But  luch  in  extended  epp^iaiion  of  the 
oonl  ii  not  tuppoited  by  genenl  uiige.  It  I3  Inie  thil  ii  is 
not  uncoainwn  to  epply  the  nEmo  oF  eUng  to  the  tecbnicAl 
Iinguage  ol  tndd  >nd  piofessons,  or  even  of  uts  and  tdcnas. 
ThU,  bowevea,  ii  really  e  onudously  Dietephorical  use,  and  is 
islcndcd  to  convey  the  impuMiion  itut  the  empbymeiil  of 
terbnital  Iinguige  ^  no  bitts  nutive  thin  tbe  deiire  to  be 
unintcUigihle  to  the  tuiinitiatdi,  to  or  czdte  edmintioD  by  a 
display  of  leunnig.  II  the  imputition  were  true,  thedeugnuian 
would  be  strictly  sppUoibte.  Techsicil  end  identibc  tenns  ■niy 
judly  be  Mlgmatiied  u  ilang  when  Ihey  ue  used  prelenikiuily 
inlhout  any  good  reuon,  but  noi  wben  they  are  cboaen  because, 
to  those  who  undentand  thtin,  they  afiotd  a  dare-,  more 


found  in  tbe  otdinaiy  vocabulary.  At  tbe  aune  Ume,  it  it  true 
thai  every  trade  or  prefcMion  hu  t,  real  iluig  of  ita  own;  that 
'  lasay,abody ofpecuIlaiwonbaitdeipKirioiutliatiervgu 
udignified  nihstitutcl  lor  the  term  that  arc  neat- 
Bt.    It;  

neaningi,  loM  tbe 

of  acnpMd  tedmkalillo. 

A  ci*»  of  worda  that  hai  k  cerldn  aSnlcy  with  ilang,  though 
admilling  ol  being  daaily  difllngidtbcd  from  li,  cooilti*  of  ihoae 
which  ue  pnwcribed  fmn  the  inleicourse  of  repnuble  society 
because  they  uptesa  loo  plainly  ideas  that  andeanedindelicsle, 
or  because  they  are  brutally  bsuliing.  Such  wndi  sbare  wilh 
ilang  the  characL  eristic  that  they  are  ordinarily  employed  only 
in  LDleolional  defiance  of  propriety;  tbey  differ  from  It  in  beJng 
really  pan  of  the  original  vernacular,  and  not  of  an  arti£dal 
vocabulary  which  Is  lubstliuted  for  it.  Hie  cuHoma^  widiem- 
iuna  which  take  the  pLare  of  Iboe  condemned  words  are,  of 
CDuree,  In  itmoved  ^m  alang;  but  the  name  la  itiicity  ap- 
plicable to  those  gTDieaque  metaphon  which  are  aonicilnw*  lub- 
MllBted,  and  emi^iaalie  the  oSeaslveDeM  of  tb«  DoUon  inttcut 


at  tiie  beginning 

However  this  miy  lie,  the  htcr  dioionain  oj  "  RotwcisclT"  net 
only  main  nKAt  01  the  Kebnw  woitU  Found  in  the  farlieBauthoritirs, 
but  add  (really  to  their  nuinber.  There  are  eome  words  from 
Italian,  aa  brtivK  to  beg.  from  ^n^ire,  and  bo'^.  to  spent  frcHB 
paHvt^  Tbe  lanEoasv  of  tbe  lipsica  seems  <o  have  oaatribiited 
nothinf,  nor  an  then  any  words  iron  Lalhi  or  Greek.  Son*  <£ 
the  wonk  an  ordiaary  Cerman  worda  naed  mataphoriEaUy,  lika 
wUtrloa  Cwcathercoek)  for  a  hat.  ntubr  (fmtdnti  lor  the  fc—g™— , 
Mif  Qetler)  for  a  pUyine-canl,  Dihen  are  deictlpdve  eompouada 
such  as  hrti^tta  CorDad-laoT)  for  a  dudl  or  goeae.  or  derivalivea 
lamed  by  nicaneoftheiuSies -tort  (or  •erf)  and  -linig,  «  gnaatort 
(Iron  grflii,  rein),  a  <idd,  Aakarl  \inta  i6u>,  siinotb),  ■  ubie, 
fitiLhirt  nnmjbit.  aiiht),  a  Vai.Jimitart  Ifnmfmmlit,  snrk).  Cre. 
fUaarl  (FroDi  Jbii,  Rieun),  water,  fetilint.  a  Sib.  Midwf  ttroiB 
liljiim  to  Linen),  tbe  eir.  It  it  notewoithy  that  modem  Dmch 
thieves' cant,  ai  fwieiited  in  the  dictionary  of  l.Telrtinck.  ladoaelir 
sjmilar  in  ila  principles  ol  formation,  and  in  many  ol  iu  actual  ward^ 
10  that  of  the  cuiy  German  vocabulariea. 

The  tuIieH  EoHiih  "  cant "  or  "  Pediers'  Fmeh,"  u  tihibiteil 
in  R.  Cnpland-a  nt  Bjt  Ifuyc  In  Oe  Sfyad  H  '    '  ' 

Awdeley')  ptaunUyt  aj   Vacaionda  (is6i).  1 

Camufar  Cvmnrt  (IS67)  and  various  later  wii 

reaeniMBncn  in  iu  ganeral  dtander  to  tbe  Gonan  JJiMwrfat  oC  lh« 
Lati  pafaJinuii,  the  moat  Mtewonhy  pd(n  of  diBerence  being  tbi 
ab«nca  ol  Hebrew  .worda.  The  sulfii  correspondini  to  the -tert  and 
■Kw  of  German  stanc  it  -iwaiu,  at  in  UtJUmant,  day,  giFibiigH,  idgbt, 
imfmaat,  the  wooiK.  Tbe  word  dwat.  a  tUnc  (wbelhs  this  la 
~— ■--— " cted  vrilh the  ve-'- '-  -" -"-•  -       -- 


Tbe  known  hiatory  of  Eurajxan  ilBDf  be^nt  Cl^^na  out  ol 
■cnHiDt  rhe  meagre  rclerencet  in  German  documenU  bercaff  a  to  be 
Deniii»edL.*ith  the  "  Ballades  "  of  Fnnieii  ViUon  in  tb*  IJIh 
centuy.  Tlw  Fitneb  nriM  el  tkea*  eotnpOiitioM  nntaiai  much 
that  it  ttiH  obtenrt,  but  th*  origin  el  tooieof  in  woidi  it  evident 
enough.  Facetknt  «jpitasioni  nJating  to.  dm  destined  end  ol  tbe 
nuMactor  an  prominent.  iVrir  nnd  ■tndfejw  0br  wfakk  hter  the 
Ion  (ronlcnl  tmli  4  rrp«(  wan  aabaiiuied)  an  ludmanN*  foe  tbe 
Katfold.   ^eellts.  hanged. eerretpeadsto tte EngBdi  "auagg«d"i 

tb«  (yaoiiyaBat  gri#  teems  to  he  ^r ■-  ' ■ 

geniva  ofchokug.    Tbeit  ire 


:he  ijih  centuty  and  later  the 
icnked  from  tbe  dtii  ol  poor 
rwordtof  leanttd  origin  in  the 
vocanuary  a  rK  vagrant  ana  enmuial  daitfa  is  not  turpraing. 
Among  the  pmminent  Eealutr*  ol  later  French  tlang  may  he  noted 
the  use  ol  the  auIBi  awre  to  forn  dcrivativea  naeh  as  ptmtqutmart. 
a  w^mtbH'.  and  tbe  practice  oF  imdning  convermlien  minelligibk 
to  outaidin  by  tackiBc  on  some  uniaenbg  endiis  to  every  word- 
In  Conany  the  word  XMwsfxk  (tbe  DWdn  Kutmluk,  ttill  the 
niuw  lor  Ihn  cnnt  ol  vagnntri  occurs  as  eady  as  tbe  nudcDe  ol  Ibe 
Y*  and  during  ttie  following  century  there  nppear  liiu  of 
ol  maMactors  and  hoginje  impoetora. 
'■alary  of  "  RncwiGch  >  that  ol 
■t   1490.     A  second  vocabuUty, 

.. ^ V ,  .- —  wcprds,  ii  conuined  in  thr  fanwut 

likr  BafHnw,  fini  printed  in  ijio  in  High  Cemao;  venigni  In 


. .  ~.—,w  —  ^.widuBly  Gr 

jn  the  IJIh  centuiy  it  loniewbat  btrd  to 
cat,  may  perhaja  be  tbe  Latin  mii 
doubt  the  LatOi  eaig.  handle.    Ii 


elHebRw 


Low  Genun  aad  the  dialect  of  tht  Lono'  Khioc  apptairi  thaetly 
afterward!.    An  edition  ol  tbii  worii  ulnied  in  15^  kt*  ■  ordis 
by  Martin  Luther.    The  most  remarkable  leaiun  ol 
PHirmnted  Id  thete  early  glmmriri  it  tbe  lam  aiuBbcf 

Jews  formed  a  luge  proponioo  ol  the  Gi 

Hebrew  wordi  contritnlcd   b,    , — . 

'  itdLigible  coordinary  people. 


I  Harman'B 


to  form  a  gnat  variety  of  detoiptive  compounds,  aucb  at  gnmling 
[but.  a  pig,  WrUag  (UeL  a  tbeeo,  uciUMf  dKoli  a  cock  or  apon. 
_*«•  «kH(.  a  napUa.  nwilFing  limt,  the  torn.  pnMmi  Otat,  |l» 
Then  are  tome  ordinary  EngUskworda  used  aa  d(neri|Ki 


Che  highway,  r< 


country,  tcemt  to  be  a  compound  ol  this.  A  few  words  teem  10 
be  of  Doteh  or  Low  Cerman  orf^n,  aa  teng.  a  pune  (L«w  Gee. 
pant),  itadnn,  a  tblld,  cnnkf,  •  maUagcicr,  aad  pahapa/wgwe  or 

jtak  (Low  Cer.  /<CeaV    whifh    anut*?^    Fn    uiifcWvii    alanD  ■■    fahr- 

Certainly  Irom  this  to 


tongue.  Then  are  some  ordinary  EagUsh  worda  used  aa  dcacnptiw 
Dicknamea  for  things,  aa  flafjan,  eyet,  ilaiBfiH,  legt,  ilaMfari,  Jioea, 
1  hone,  gfjatamr,  6n,  lap,  bunennilk  or  whey,  Ugl  pn^ 
■V,  fi(£_nieal. '  Obi^Mdy  of  Latin  origm  amgrnmnw. 

beL 

oJfi 

in,! 

.  ibtgaoibGng  torn  fH 

English  in  a  wurative  I 

.umber  ol  worat  ol  ob* 

covenue  OTum,  as  Mire,  to  tee,  Iflm,  mone 

a  boiue  Ji  uted^n^Endjth  fip^t*.  bu 
lit  lurpildagty  mitlli}iiil,  oi^gnially 

■eTby^taert 


toy  are  untuoettf  ul. 

numtier  ol  Romany 
fling  brotbe.  ia  one 

e  or  km  cbnracteriied  by  diterinrly 
theiewcrorden  cd  arolfing  playerL 
nona  of  nil  nnks  ai"-^^^  —  ■— 

tiMh  oentuty  have  ■ 


From  the  inh  century  n 
dl&culi  to  cfitunguiib  betwce 
tbe  tlang  of  other  classes  me 
kahhs  eflKe,  such  a*  pu^UiU 
prefiwlnnil  gambUri  and  f 
pleaauft*.  Many  words  that 
lodety  am  now  m  gcnoal  sli 
tbe  "  hdkn'  Fnoch  "  o(  d 

pRtem  or  ncenl  timan,  the  n_, , 

invenigai.   The  oldir  ilinff  name*  of  ednu „  .-. 

bitunce.  atoiie*ityillobaolet*.uidtbcitmadera  aynonym^  moitly 
of.obtniiT  ori^n,  caonol  be  tnctd  very  far  back.  Quid,  a  galaia 
or  Mvnun.  ms  osad  in  the  lytb  oennyi  M,  •  thaKng,  ti<l; 

nxn^,  a  tluef  (Hebrew  (dmOM  aa  pronoiino. _.. 

Jtm,  a  pound  (German  Hand),  tqfHig,  enntncted  to  off.  money 
Uiom  the  Cerman  oiDiicMa,  to  ngda  a  pctnM  with  tomethingk 
A  peculiar  growth  of  the  19th  century  it  th*  toalled  "  back  tlang^ 
cnmnt  chiefly  among  Lmuhm  oosternwngers,  which  It  a  cryptic 
itraon  lonaed  by  pronouncing  wordi  bachwaidt,  as  In  itUtf  or  d*f 
tor  police."  "  cno  dunop  and  a  flab,"  one  pound  and  a  bvf ,  tblrn 
iMffingt.  Iiilitl  It  I  till  1I  linilin  tl  nil  "  I  iinJuinii  iiltiiih  Itnlailli 
eipntsioni  at  miUiw-^  for  eye,  M  *f  (kt  niaHr  for  "  UBner," 
it.  vipence,  it  a  jocular  invention  which  doei  not  ■««  to  have 
bad  any  caniideimble  currency  empi  in  the  colunini  of  th*  flatting 


nv  mbitlM'a}  A44ii  tcv*  tbtb  mIiEb  ud  cunacy  in 
the  Kpai^>le  duMi  it  tockty  mra  tbe&c  r"'-*—"  pxtly  to 
impMienca  villi  tbc  eamtrtiBt  «f  cncoMiiioui  pn^niity  el 
RMCcb,  and  putly  lo  the  kind  of  tt/rlt  J»  tarfi  wludi  teuti 
ihoH  nho  ve  uudatcd  in  •ny  comonn  pnnull,  or  wbcu 
nutiul  inlBcoune  n  fipwiilly  iDtimite,  to  tike  plcuun  in  Iba 
poiteuioo  of  mods  of  qieccii  tJiat  Ue  pecnliu  tp  tlteii  OWB 
"  MU"  Hw  (anna  feeling  im  nilunUljr  Mranfnt  udsbc  tkoea 
who  ue  luufa  Uu  cootnl  of  lapericia  in  wbne  pwierm  tkejr 
luve  U>  ohmva  in  uncongenial  Ibnuliijr  of  ttjinuum,  ft » 
IbenCoce  only  wlut  might  be  aipected  tbat  eveiy  public  idKiol 
end  evoy  univeisiiy  bu  ite  own  dabmldy  developed  ikug 
vocabubiy,  uid  theE  there  ie  ileo  a  good  dvl  of  eUng  Ibat  a 
coounoa  to  ichoolboyi  end  to  undBrgredeata  In  geaenL  Even 
among  pcnooa  of  riper  ycai^  there  are  many  to  *kaia  cet»- 
mooioui  epeecb  ii  unwctamiBZ  Tht  motive  bx  tbe  oaatum  of 
■ling  ii  Iheiefoie  widdy  diSuied  tluiNigboat  all  danei.  Bciidti 
tbe  general  ilmg  that  b  cuirent  among  all  who  nbd  agiinit  the 
lawsofconvec  -      ""  "       ... 

indeed,  then  are  piobably 

tailun  for  eiimidc--Bn  more  than  othen  remuhafale 
copEouiocB  of  tbdi  tnde  tlang.  The  theatrical . 
in  all  countria  aa  abundant  vocabulary  of  •pottivdy 
pboricxi  and  allmive  woTdt  and  phraaei.  Tbe  •ling  ciuient  in 
ilie  ordeily  pottions  of  udety,  In  England  at  least,  doca  tut 
pieaeol  many  iraoluble  puzzles  of  etymdety,  the  wntdsof 
obicuR  origin  being  foe  tbe  moil  part  such  ai  have  been  ImpoitHl 
from  a  lovei  levd.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
many  jocularly  ainulatjve  usei  of  ordiniry  wonh,  nich  ai "  tin  " 
for  money,  "  bags  "  fen  Inwien,  "  tile  "  for  lilt.  E^iecially 
chaiscteristic  of  uoivenity  slang  is  the  distortion  of  the  lortn  oi 
words,  sometimes  witli  the  ippcDdIng  of  a  cotlveatiiHial  termiiia- 
tlon,  as  in  tbc  Gmnin  student's  "  schteo  "  for  laUrcib, "  Kneo  " 
for  Kntipf,  "  Bim  "  for  Bustn,  "  ftespum  "  for  Safd*,  or  tbe 
English  ''  rugger  "  and  "  aoccei  "  lor  the  Rugby  and  Assodation 
varieties  of  the  game  of  football,  "loeliei"  for  unattached 
■tudent, "  progging  "  for  tbe  disclplinaTy  function  ol  tlie  proctor, 
"eUter"  lor  eieidse,  "  omgrallcn "  or  "coagnggen"  for 
congratulations.  Sucb  sbocleaed  forms  of  wotdi  M  "  thou  " 
for  tbousand,  "  eat*  "  for  expenses,  "  euua  "  lor  examination, 
"vac"  lor  vacatioii,  "pbolo"  lor  pbMagnpb,  "bike "foe 
iHcyde,  Buy  leasooably  be  classed  u  slang  when  tbey  are  used 
witb  intentionil  impropriety  «  flippancy,  but  many  such  fonu, 
on  account  of  their  convenient  brevity,  have  acquiiBl  a  degree 
of  cnrrsncy  that  entitlca  them  to  tuik  a*  ttspectabk  coUoquiil 

1 1  ia  (eDcnUy  admltled  that  in  tlw  United  Slate*  tba  cwrtBQr 
of  dans  ii  nidet,  lod  ill  vocabulary  more  eilenilva,  than  in  olha 
Engliah<peaking«ountrit*.  Indsnl,  an  Amoiean  epqwJapaedia 
baa  t)M  cnUy  "  Sang,  an  Americanisms."  Tbc  two  lUngl,  ol 
couiae,  an  not  Idenlkal,  and  tome  of  tboie  ABcricia  expccMico* 
tfiat  Bze  in  F■^B'■^^^  regarded  and  used  as  lUeg  have  no  luch 
cbaracta  in  tbeii  native  country.  But  the  inventioa  of  new 
vord*  of  grotesque  sound  and  ludicrously  dncriptivo  peint  is  a 
favouiito  form  of  bumour  in  Amenca,  and  the  freedom  wiLk 
wbEcb  tbcse  coinages  an  used  in  many  newspapeis  conlnsts 
irltli  tbo  man  sober  journalistic  style  usual  in  England.  Much 
of  tbe  curml  slang  of  America  is  used  only  in  Ibe  land  of  its 
oritjin,  aod  it  is  not  uncommm  to  meet  vitb  newspaper  articles 
of  which  an  unliavdled  Englishman  would  hardly  be  able  to 
ODdentand  iseolencB.  and  on  whlcb  Ibe  dictioaaricaof . 
fsniaaff(]^littlelight.'  The  American  coDltibulion  to  I 
■lang  of  tbe  British  Isles  coosisls  mainly  of  words  and  t  . 
that  are  rKommended  by  tbeir  oddity,  such  as  "  tciJIywag,'' 
" ■bsqusti^le,"  "skedaddle,"  "  vamoose"  (ham  Ibe  Spaa. 
MiMM,  let  us  go),  and  words  relating  to  polilic^I  life,  such  ai 
"  mUKWiuap "  (originally  an  Indian  word  meanlDg  "  Eteat 
chief  ")r    "  caipel-bagger,"   and 


ibn,  at  may  b«  aem'tNm  ttc  novdt  o(  RoU  Bddrewood  and 
other  wiiten,  possases  an  ample  store  of  sbmg  peculiar  to  itself, 
bnt  of  this  "  larriUn  "  is  the  only  word  that  has  fonnd  Ita  way 
into  gcnetil  me  In  the  mother-counlry. 

To  the  ptaUalogitt  the  most  Inlercsti 
irith  slang  ii  that  relating  to  tbe  imports 
It  ha*  in  the  development  li  ordinary  bngoage.  It  is  probably 
ttue  that  the  itandard  vocabulary  of  every  modem  European 
bngnage  includa  some  woids  that  were  origlually  slang;  bnl 
tluK  is  certainly  mucb  daggeistion  in  the  view  that  has  been 
■ometima  nuiintaiaed,  that  tlang  is  one  of  Ilie  cblef  sources 
fcsm  which  lingusges  obtiln  iddiilons  (o  their  means  of  ea- 
prtssion.  Tbe  silvDuIcs  of  this  view  point  to  the  tact  that  a 
certain  number  of  Itilian  ind  French  words  descend,  not  from 
thf  l^lin  wnrrls  cd  identical  meaning,  but  from  olber  words 
which  in  vulgar  Latin  wen  substituted  for  thae  by  wiy  d 
joculir  mctipboT.  Thus  .the  Italian  tula.  Ft.  itte,  bead,  rcprfr 
sent  the  Lit.  tala,  pot  or  shdl;  the  Ft.  j^iif,  checlc,  corresponds 
by  strict  phcmetic  law  to  the  L^te  Lat.  feAoU,  pormger-  It  may 
be  conceded  that  In  these  inslances,  and  a  few  others,  worris  of 
popular  I^tin  slang  have  become  tbe  accepted  worils  In  the 
languages  descended  from  Latin.  But  the  number  of  instancei 
ol  thli  kind  ii,  after  aU,  inconsldeiahle  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  ihe  whole  popular  vocabuliry;  and  the  conditions  undcf 
which  the  Romanic  bnguages  wen  developed  (from  T^tln  as 
spoken  by  peoples  tnainly  of  non-Latin  origin)  an  somewhat 
abnomaL  A  consideration  of  the  essenlial  charactCTistics  of 
slang,  as  previously  eiplaiaed  In  this  snide,  will  show  that  it  is 
only  to  a  Hmileil  oneni  that  It  is  liltely  to  be  absorbed  Into  the 
genent  lansuige.  It  isx  been  painted  out  that  slang  wolds, 
lor  tbe  moat  part,  do  not  eipiest  notions  which  ordinary  language 
caarut  ezpress  quite  as  eSdently.  This  fact  imphes  a  cole- 
wortby  limilaticm  of  the  capabilities  of  slang  as  a  MMjrce  from 
whidi  the  deficiendes  of  a  language  can  be  supplied.  As  the 
[KevaHing  terulency  of  words  is  '  ""   ' 


_  needs  of  language  li  that 

serious  Import  to  take  the  place  of 

h  Ignoble  use.    Il  Is 

t)^  demand.    Tin 

nay. 

the 


n  slang;  and  ir 


rhidi,  as  has  already  been  fndiated, 
slang  word  -ha*  lu  aynonym  in  ordinary  apeech.  It  may  \af 
nalnrilly  find  its  my  into  recognired  use. 

On  tbawbM,  tbe  debt  olmodon  standard  En^isfa  to  slang  of 
an  kinds  is  prc^bly  imalleT  than  moat  persons  would  suppose. 
A  few  words  have  been  furnished  by  thieves'  cant,  and,  as  might 
be  eqiected,  most  of  these  tdito  to  niminal  or  vidous  practices. 
No  one  will  be  surprised  lo  leam  that  rofiu  and  buliy,  and  the 
vcttoJa^ickaadia/iM,  are  derived  fniD  this  aouiea.  Ontbe 
other  lisnd,  DM  vonld  hardly  havaa^vacied  to  find  "dream, 
boaan  "  In  Human's  vocabulaiy  at "  Fadkn'  Fmacfa  "  in  1567. 
The  word  aooa  came  into  ganctal  me,  probably  because  (thou^ 
not  csqilKmlttic  in  oii^nal  iatenli^  it  aaiud  the  aama  aflected 
notits  of  ddlcacy  wUch  kd  t«  tbe  wbitltnion  ol  "  thitt " 
lor  "  BBMck."  Tboa  an  some  vocdi,  such  aa  ptit,  to  steal, 
which  ii«f«  OBce  vagtut  alaag,  but  are  now  muvenilly 
understood  and  widdy  used,  vdtbout,  hovevo',  loaiig  theii 
"  slangy  "  chazacttt.  lie  utmoat  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
an  on  the  debatable  giDund  between  slang  and  meiely  Jodilu 

Although  it  often 
reputable  kinds  of  slang  undergo  some  improvement  m  sums- 
acquiring  some  degree  ol  toloatton  in  lefoied  drcles  where  tbey 
would  once  have  been  considered  ofiensive— there  are  tew  in* 
tlancw  in  which  sucb  a  word  baa  come  to  be  regarded  u  uaei- 
c^tlansble  EngUsh.  One  example  d  this  is  trit  (a  diatinct 
woid  from  the  term  ol  Uuevca'  cant  already  menlioned),  which 
oritfaiHy  denoted  a  pcraen  ever-scrupuloua  in  hia  a  ' 


Lt  words  belonging  to  tbe  mors 


supplies  a  real  need  of  ibelai 


.    Other  words  that  «■ 


e,  In  which  it 


M  (afipactntly 


SLATE 


m  ena  of  Totluy  tge,  nitn  maunliJo-bundtiii  pronna  hiva 
(oldtd  lad  eamprMitJ  Itacw  more  iccent  fomutiont.  The  uttoo 
ofpioninliilinniilM  1^  theKi^li  which  •onMlnus  wnn  io 
tSut»;  Ihcy  hiva  besi  dnwn  out  uuS  diilorted  in  nidi  ■  wijr 
w  to  provs  that  tbt  nek  hu  nnderfonc  deforaulion  ind  hu 
bcbaved  Um  a  pbMk  muL  Evidenoe  ol  the  nine  hind  ii 
■llotded  by  Um  ibipe  of  tbc  knnu  ud  concntiDni  lomMunei 
pitwnl  ta  the  lUtc  Itlbe  bedding  be  tnnd.  etihei  in  the 
lUtoorlnthc  olbetRKki  which  acionipuy  Ihein,  fleiuns  will 
be  faeqiNBtly  obMnred  (the  totdbi|  ofto  being  of  u  isoctiiul 
type),  while  reytati  Suiting;  ot  thnutlng,  ii  unuQy  ibg  con- 

Tbe  origin  of  iblr  dcavage  li  Id  bdb  meuure  obscure. 


of  whic 
tbey  CDittiit.  CiiiM, 
tgnaou  focki,  uli- 

ihow  claivafe. 
Com*  ncU  lod 
rack*  caiiibliii(  of 

(Iwiyi  Impofccily 
cleaved.  The  deav- 
■ge  of  ilitei  miut 
be  diilinguiihed 
fnm  cleavage  ct 
minenli,  the  Ullcr 
being  dne  to  difleicnt 
degnca  ol  cohcalon 
along  definitecryilal- 
lographie  plana. 
The     amDedoo     of  iVT  Kr 


Sketch  (tnr  Du  Nowr)  cl  a  bigek  o(  «rie- 
nicd  ilite  Irom  DcvU'i  Glen,  Co.  Wkhlow. 
The  crumpled  bandt  mark  the  bedding,  and 
perpendiciilaT  itriae  in  front  arc 
VBfe  planet:  tbe  fine  Unei  oo  the 
I  (Ue  merely  icpmeM  stadaw.  and 
1  be  taken  lot  plana  o(  dlviiioa  in 
.   IIwi1lbeDbKrvedIhatthec1«v- 


a  let  up  [n  the  eanh'a  ouil  by  told- 
wayi.  Theywillalin 
ig  them  in  a  direction 


Jected  to  tile  tangtotlal  iti 
Ing.    Thcae  ilrtua  may  open 
the  )hipe  of  mlnrta]  partldn 

at  right  lUigTefl  lo  the  principaj  proiurn,  wnuc  mcy  are  touDea 
in  Ihedircciiofl  in  which  the  pleasure  acted.  Piobablythe  aiie  at 
the  patiide  will  be  iligfatly  reduced.  Thii  method  of  reaMtung, 
howtva,  doe*  not  cany  ui  far,  u  the  minerals  of  lUta  vary 
GOO^denUy  in  form.  Prcaun  will  alio  lend  to  produce  an 
cipuaoa  si  tbe  rock  mas  In  a  direction  <u(ually  nearly  vcnkat) 
at  light  inglei  to  the  compnaiioa,  for  nich  n>cki  u  dale*  are 
ditdnctjy  plaatic  fai  great  mtMet.  Thii  5owage  vDI  help  to 
orfestatc  the  partidei  in  tbe  direction  of  movementi  and,  tfiera- 
ling  conioiatly  with  Ihe  flaltoung above  eiplalncd.wil]  acccDtuate 
the  UahiUtylocleavelD  a  definite  tet  of  plaiK*.  Tbe  reayttallia- 
llon  induced  bypteoure  ii  peobaUy  of  itiU  greatci  isipoitaiKe. 
SlalM  couIR  lugdy  of  thin  platca  of  mica  arranged  patsDcl 
to  tbe  cleavage  flcn.  Ibkinica  has  developed  In  the  rock  as  it 
wai  folded  and  compreved.  In  the  moist  and  plastic  date  tbe 
nlntnl  paitidcs  daidy  enlarged  by  the  addition  ol  new  cryMal- 
Una  mdecula.  Tlwso  fac«a  which  were  perpendicular  to  Ibc 
prciturevould  grow  ilowly,  as  the  great  pressure  would  ptonote 
•alutioD,  and  faihlbit  dtpostkn;  the  edges  or  lidea,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  being  ItM  opoaed  to  the  pniiure  would  ttcdve  ficsh 
dqndta.  In  this  way  thin  laminae  would  form,  lying  at  right 
anglei  to  the  diicctira  of  graifat  streti.  Micat  and  otbn 
platy  minerala  (tucb  u  chlorite),  irtildi  nalunlly  grow  mOBt 
rapidly  on  their  edge*,  would  show  this  tendency  best,  and  *)kA 
mlaenb  oiually  form  a  large  part  of  tha  b«t  alatM;  but  •*■« 
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iktr  deynte  ii  famd.  The  pl«K*  ol  duvife  wID  be  ^ipnxi- 
mUdy  pspeniliculu'  to  Che  wUi  pwMurti  lAidi  Mted  bi  lb< 
Strict;  htecc  the  Btilke  of  the  cl«v*|e  (J.*.  iM  tnod  vbcn 
tidlo«ed  uiOB  the  coimtcy}  vDl  be  perntcnl 


Wha«  the  rod  raeNe*  w 
a^b(  with  irittr  buub),  the  deaviK  <)' 
■nhied  rodu.  In  pewtng  (nun  >  lUte  to  a  pit  the  dinctloD  el 
tlie  de>n§e  dumga  «a  tb>t  it  tend*  to  be  men  nncly  pa- 
pendkuhi  to  the  beddng  pUncs.  A  MnKtora  aUa  lo  cicanfi, 
often  emnplified  br  iluc*  cqieUtSy  iriun  they  hive  been  tome- 
whu  coetoned  or  gatiJed,  i>  the  ^uaeieilin^iiiif*  of  Albitt 
Hctin.  Ii  ii  prDduced  by  ninulc  aimpliifi  oo  the  deevege 
hcta  ill  inugcd  >D  (h*l  tbey  lie  aloag  definite  plnee  iiiwlin 
tbe  dttvifi.  Tline  tli^t  inaecdoM  ot  the  dcnage  nat  be 
ihirp-Bded,  and  nuy  pus  Into  naiU  Iinhi  or  itepi  elons  iriikh 
diileaitian  bM  talwn  pticB.  A  MraDduy  et  tike  donge,  lai 
perfect  thin  Che  true  dcviage,  mey  ttaui  be  pnduid  <ne 
Peiioloov,  PL  IV.  fig.  7l.  Tbe  ho*  of  ilM«i  hir*  omlfer 
1  slighlly  dhy  hutie  due  to  tbe  ibunduKe  of  mimte  Kilei  ol 
mia  ill  lyinc  pinUd  ind  reflecting  light  liinultineouily  ftoiB 
Ihdi  parly  bull  pUnd.  In  tnicraMDiiic  leclion  the  beit  ibtee 
■bo*  DMKh  cotooilae  mid  in  small,  thin,  irregidiT  xxlu. 
Gieen  cUodle  Is  usailly  also  ibundiM  in  flihis  like  tbou  of  the 
mkL  Tbe  FTbidpi]  iddltioml  io|fedieM  it  quiru  in  mfaiute 
leni-shiped  griins.  The  riie  of  (be  bidividail  pnrticlei  niiy  be 
eppmiliiuely  ane-Svo-bDndfedtb  of  an  inch.  Ulnnte  ndi  or 
necdlesof  nitileireeI)ociHiinKniInslitet,iiid«d'4onDed  eobei 
of  pytius  in  afltn  vitiblg  on  the  ^dilting  Ihm.  Tbe  bmn^di 
ci>l<iat  of  same  slstct  is  due  to  bnotiile  ml  bietnitite,  bnt 
mignetiu  occnn  in  tbe  duker  crimmt  mrielia.  Otka 
minenk  wbidi  occur  in  tbe  tocks  of  this  gnnip  ue  cildte,  gimet, 
Inoiitc,  cliloiltoid,  ifridote,  toutmiline  ind  gi^>lute  oi  diifc 
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X, stnictue ind  minenl  conqustlon.  Tbayhmtbeir 
fidle  cteavige  ind  becnne  hud,  duk-<idou)ed,  slightly  luMnm* 
locks,  vbicb  hive  ■  splintery  chlncta  or  breit  inio  small 
cuboidal  fngiEeDti.  Thite  ue  known  i*  "  honfebM  "  (g.s.). 
Fittbw  sway  from  tbe  grviite  tbe  slste*  art  not  so  mudi  akoed, 
but  geoenlly  ibow  small  rounded  a  ovoid  quti,  whid  may  be 
darker  oi  Bgbter  in  oolout  than  the  mUrii.  The  ^lOti  ceotiia 
a  vaiieQ  of  mInerab.iometbnB  mainly  white  mia  «  chkiite. 
Id  these  ^wlled  slates  andaluiitc^  chiutnlite,  gimet  md 
cordieiita  oflaa  occur;  chiut<dite  ia  eqiediUy  duncteiiittc; 
cordieiite  occtus  only  lAae  tbe  ahention  ii  intense..  The 
cfaiaaulile^litet  ihow  doogated,  ttndght-sided  cr^Kals  with 
black  cores  (see  PRaoLOOVr  PL  IV.  fig.  g),  which,  on  tiauvane 
icclioB,  have  the  lona  ot  a  cron  coutkuting  the  two  diigonak 
of iheibenbicorsquirlabpittemoftbemineriL  Ibeasciystali 
'  may  be  half  aa  incfa  to  seven!  inchea  b  length;  tbey  ant  lauilly 
more  or  leas  compldely  weitbeied  to  *h^  mica  and  fcaoliB. 
In  olhs  caies,  cqiedilly  neii'  minenl  vdns,  dites  are  filled  with 
black  pccdlo  ol  touRBillBe  or  are  bleached  to  pole  grey  and 
white  coloun,  or  an  lilidfied  and  impiegnited  with  mineral  oei. 
Frequently  ih  diuilcti  wbeie  slates  ate  much  crumpled  they  are 
tiavened  by  numerons  qnittt  veins,  which  hsve  a  ibickncM 
varying  from  sevenlincluB  up  to  many  feet,  indmiyoccaiioniUy 
beiurifoons.  US-F.) 

Slate*  are  widely  used  for  roobg  boiuet  and  builduigs  of  every 
deaoipllon,  andto-mch  poipoica  they  are  unequalled,  the  better 
aotti  poasesaing  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  protection  against 
vind,  mia  sod  Ham.     He  finer  varieties  ais  Dsde  into  wiiti^ 


Ictle*  foTHl  ikHig  the  Krike  of  the  b 


any  htjeht  w  be  •uUMlow  tbe  mrroundini  levd  W  ocaviUani. 
Wnen-CBe  rock  Is  niiich  mnoved  tram  tbe  Hirfice,  or  tncenvcnicntlv 
tftuited  lor  e|iM  mrkiea,  it  it  qaurled  in  ludeigmond  dienbrn 
■toched  by  level*  diiiaB  UiiiH«h  the  intarvmieg  ibb  and  aemis  a 
ahuis  tbe  beds,  ri  ii  iin|i  in  laiiiweij  iii  liiili  ikifii  is  ini  iiiljiii 
befoie  the  rock  ii  irrived  at,  but  the  cost  of  doint  to  lormt  ■  icriou) 
Tbemiterlil  Ii  •emetimes  won  by  Ike  aid  o(  ch 
"  '  serie*  el  cuts  at  rignt  laglet  to 


i:btber 


Ilia  ol  lUtet  and  of  tbe  «i 


■LATB  liUUlM,  a  group  belongbig  to  tba  paririi  of  Kiibiandw 
■nd  Eilcbattau  oS  the  coast  of  Lons^  Aigyllihbe,  Scotland, 
ntey  GOBvris*  Sdl,  Easdal^  Totiay,  Lubg  and  Shuna,  and  ow« 
their  nan*  to  tba  tact  that  thqr  aie  conpaaeil  malriy  of  met*- 
morpUc  rocks,  *'**^''-,  Tora^  and  liiagbdBg  enliidy  dstct 
Sdl  mostly  duo  with  nme  porphyiite  in  the  oorth,  ud  Shuni 
gndmose.  The  iiaanla  provide  ocaqntion  tot  mot  cd  tbe 
bhabitanta,  Tbe  staiaaa  to  and  fnm  Oban  nsaaly  all  at 
Lnlng  and  "'•-'•'-    Sul  (pep,  414),  the  moat  northerly,  is  on- 


E.  and  W.  at  its  w; 

a  pnmantoiy  on  ita  vest  coast,  divided  only  b] 

is  the  compaialively  flat  iilind  of  Eimua  (pop.  1^4),  meainiing 

tonally  t  m.  each  way.    The  quania  hav«  been  walked  siDct 

iGjosnd  yield  some  eight  mtUioii  slates  every  year.     Tbeexpctl- 

mentolleasitif  tbemtotbewoAenonco4f)entive  lines  has  been 

tried  tnuDccessfnlly.    Ldiho  (pop.  6»1  te  situated  S.  ot  Seil, 

li  S  m.  long  ind  i}  m.  brauL     ToaUv(pop.  j),  in.laBgbytin. 

bmad,  Hi*  off  ita  north  east,  and  Shuki  (pop.  8),  >|  m.  kof  by 

li  m.  broad,  oB  ita  southeast,  shoie. 

■UTIB,  JOHH  KZ  (1815-1884),  Ameiicin  philanthnpiU, 
*a*  of  John  Shtff  (Samod  Slatei'i  biothet  and  partner),  waa 
bnn  In  StatcmJHe.  Rlnde  Idand,  on  tlie  4th  ol  htanh  iBi^ 
He  was  educated  in  «   '     '       —■-■■- 


in  Hopevine.  Conn.,  o[  which 

betook  cfaatsefaiiSjS.  lUsandothcr  inilbheawncdintHrtna- 
ship  with  Us  biotha,  WHIiaai  S.  Slater,  mUil  1S7J,  when  hli 
bndker  took  ova  tbo  Slataisville  Hills  and  be  amumed  nd* 
ownml^  of  tb*  miUsU  Jewell  City,  Conn.  In  1841  he  le- 
moved  from  Jewett  Oty  to  Norwich;  there  be  helped  to  endow 
the  Norwich  Free  Aoidemy,  Id  whidi  his  son  presented  the 
Slater  Honoiial  Hall;  and  there  be  died  on  the  7th  of  Uay 
18S4.  1b  iBIi  be  had  made  aver  to  a  board  of  leo  trustee^ 
incoiponted  in  New  York  ilite.  •t,soo,oa>  for  "  the  uplifting 
Of  tb*  litaly  omiaripalMJ  jopulnien  a(  tbe  Soutbem  states 
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txdtitiifMttStiffbreaaSmat' 
edocation."  AmoaitheorisuultnDtKiaftbcSlUctFBBdwBn 
Rnthcdoid  B.  Htyei,  Horuos  R.  Waitc,  milbai  E.  Dodp, 
PhHUia  Bnoki,  Dukl  C  GiUun,  Hotrfa  K.  Jcotp  u>d  Iha 
donor's  nn,  WtUiMn  A.  Statec;  and  urnni  memlxn  chMen 
later  wtn  Melville  W.  Fuller,  WOUud  £.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Bony 
C.  PoCler,  Clevelaiid  H.  Dodge  ind  Setb  Low.  Li  1909  by  careful 
iDveatraent  thf  fund  bad  inoeaaed,  tn  ^te  of  eipeadilum, 
ID  more  Ihin  11,500,000.  Ilie  fund  has  bees  of  gieat  value  in 
aidini  induuiial  icfioali  in  the  South,  ha  laiiat  beneficiaries 
bdng  the  Hampton  Nanoal  and  Agilculiun]  institule  cd 
Hampton,  Vltginia,  the  Tuikcgee  Nonnal  aod  InduitHal  In- 
■litute  of  Tu5kegee,  Alabama,  Spclmaji  Seminary  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Cla£in-  University  in  Orangeburg,  S.C,  and  fiak 
Uoiveiaity,  in  Naihville,  Tennean.  At  Wimtoo-Salem,  N.C., 
(a  the  Siller  Stale  Norrnaj  and  Industrial  Sdiool,  founded  fn 
ligt  and  named  after  the  founder  of  the  fund.  Other  atati 
ii«Dia]  KbooEa  for  negroes  have  received  uaiitaoaB  fronr  the 
fund;  ud  in  tome  am  it  in  ooDtiibated  diOKtijr  to  tb« 
idnol  boards  of  Southern  cities. 

tLATBB,  BAHIEI.  (itAS-iSjj),' Amerlcso'lexUte  tiknii- 
Isctuicr,  *as  bom  in  Belper,  I>erbyihlre,  EngUnd;  on  tbe 
gth  oE  June  176a.  In  t;Sj,  the  ytu  tflei  Us  fsUiet^  dealt, 
be  «u  apprenliced  la  Jedediab  Stiutl,  bia  nelghbaiu  and  a 
partner  of  Richard  Aikvrjght  In  ipiiuilDg  cotton,  and  Klved 
under  him  lii  and  a  bill  years.  LesiuiDg  that  Hie  Femuylvsnia 
Itglalaliire  bad  granted  £100  in  1784  to  die  inventor  of  a  power 
carding  machine,  be  TBnoved  to  the  United  Statu  in  that  year, 
but  was  unable  becsmeol  British  taws  to  bring  with  him  drawings 
ol  cottaD-q)inning  Bwduoery.  He  wrote  to  Moiea  Brown  of 
PrsvJdcDce,  R.I.,  wbo  had  made  unsucceaiful  attempts  to 
masufacture  cotton  (ioth,  and  in  January  1790  on  Brown's 
invilatioa  went  to  Fswtncket,  K.I.,  where  he  entered  Into  a 
partnenhip  with  William  AUny  (Mosei  Brown's  son-ia-law) 
and  Smith  Brown,  a  kinimaji  of  Moses  Blown,  designed  <trom 

yam  In  Decemb«  at  Ike  iima  yeai.<  Id  itm  he  MiUiihed 
In  his  mills  one  ol  tht  Bat  Stutday  Schools  in  America..'  In 
itei  ba  bnilt  a  factory  ia  Rehoboth,  Mtm^  and  with  hli 
blether  Joba^  wbo  joinad  Um  in  r8ci4,  eMsbUilwd  in. 1806  the 


Shade  Ussd.  He  began  the 
1815-1S1G  at  Odoid,  now  Webster,  Matt,  when  be  had  hoUl 
CMIOB  miDs  in  iSii.  In  his  later  years  h*  was  '"*"<'*■' 
Id  other  tatOe  nflls  and  is  iron  tdondriB  in  Rhod*  bknd. 
He  died  at  Webiter,  Mao.,  on  Iho  aiit  of  April  tiK.  He  has 
been  called  the  "  father  of  AmericBt  aainifacturei "  and  it 

SeeG.S.WUtE,  VeM<r</5ii*Mi  ilsCtr  (liid~ed.,'Fhi]aitti|Ua, 
iS»*). 
BUTn,   ilR   RUBOLF   CABl.  TOI    (i8sr-\      V  Antfo> 

the  17th  of  June  1857  *l  Ober  St  Veit  near  Vienna.  At  the  ago 
of  seventeen  be  made  bis  first  jouraey  to  the  Sudan,  readiing 
Khsnuni  by  the  Nile  route  in  Octidier  rB7s  in  ciopany  wilb 
TbeodorvoaHeugin(ir.v.).  Thence  be  vent  through  Xoidclaa 
to  Dat  Nubs,  eqilodng  the  mountains  of  that  regiiHi.  H* 
Plumed  to  Khartum  in  consequence  af.a  nvolt  of  the  Aiabs 
•gainst  the  Egyptian  gDvcnunenL  Ibepe  Slatin  met-Dr  Emla 
(Erain  Faaha)  and  with  bim  purposed  viiithig  CeoenJ  C.  G; 
Gomlon  at  I^do,  Gordoo  at  that  time  .being  governor  of  tbs 
equatorial  provinces.    Slatn,  htnnnT,  wis  obliged  to  leUn  to 


.   IniS7S.whi 

.  ■a  prince  BudolTa  regi- 

_. .        lapaign  he  lecdved  a  letter  from  Gordcn 

Inviting  blm  to  tin  Sodso,  of  riiich  country  Gordon  bad  booome 
gmFtmoT-feneral.  At  tb«  eloee  af  the  campaign  Slatin  tecdved 
•liiiinlnliiiini  intn  flfriri  inri  be  arrived  at  Khartum  in  January 
1879.     After  a  bikf  paiad  during  wbkh  be  was  finaodal 


udir  (tanaat)  ol  Out,  the 
post  he  held  untQ  early  In 
18S1,  iriicD  he  was  pnunoted  fnvinior-geaefal  of  Dufar  and 
given  tbe  tank  of  bey.    While  admlnistaiBg  Dan,  Slatin  eon- 

b  revolt,  and  as  govemot  of  Darfur  be  eudeavoured  to  lemeilr 
many  diuscs.  He  had  loan  to  meet  llie  rising  power  of  tfaa 
mahdi  Uahommed  Ahmed  d.v.}.  Early  in  iS8>  the  Arabs  In 
soathern  Darfur  were  in  revolt.  With  httuffident  remunn  ar^ 
no  succour  from  Khartum,  Sbtin  gallantly  defended  ilia  pnivincv. 
ThoB^  victorious  in  aoveral  engagementa  he  [oat  gruuid.  His 
foUowem  attributing  hit  non-tDCceia  to  the  fact  that  be  was  », 
Christian,  Slatin  nominally  adapted  JdaoL  But  all  liopo  of 
rn.-.i.i-ing  Egyptlin  autbofily  vanitbcd  with  the  ant  af  the 
destruction  of  Hicka  Paiha's  army  and  in  Dazmfaei  iS8j  Slatin 
mneBikced,  refusing  to  nake  any  further  KcIiSce  of  IHe  in  a 
bopeleit  cause.  In  tbe  camp  of  the  mahdi  an  attempt  was  made 
to  use  him  to  bdoca  Gordon  to  Birrender.'  Tlui,faIliiK<  Satin 
waa  placed  in  duins,  and  on  the  nraming  tif  Ibe  sMb  of  January 
iSI],  an  boor  or  two  after  tbe  fall  of  Kbutiun,  Ibe  head  «I 
Gorion  was  braagbt  to  tbe  camp  and  ibown  to  the  c^itire. 
Slatin  wia  kqM  at  Onxfaumia  by  the  kbalila,  bdog  treated 
altemaldy  wilb  savage  andty  and  companlive  indulgeaca. 
At  kagtb,  aflat  over  clena  years'  captivity,  he  was  enahledi 
Ihnn^  tta  toitmmeatriity  of  Sit  ReginiU  (then  Uajor) 
Win^it*  «f  tbe  Egyptian  Intdligenc*  Depaitment,  to  escape^ 
leacldng  Egypt  in  Mat^  rSps.  In  a  remaiksble  book,  Pirt  ant 
Smrd  in  lit. Sudan,  written  far  the  same  year  and  isned  in 
Elfish  aod  Coman  In  1896,  Slalln  gave  not  only,  as  stated  la 
the  adv-lilk,  "  a  petsooal  namlhre  of  fitting  and  serving  the 
dervtAea  "  bat  a  caoneded  acctunt  of  the  Sndan  undes  tbo  mln 

the  rank  of  pasha  by  tbe  kbedlve, 
Qoeeo  Vlctoiia  tbe  Compaidouh^  of  tbn 
Bath.  Ob  tbe  ere  of  his  tuDendtr  10  lbs  mahdi  at  Oilitmia 
188}  bt  bad  resolved,  if  be  regained  bis  liberty,  to  tua  Ibe  know- 
ledge In  WDidd  aciiuire  while  hi  captivity  till  the  evenluil  benefit 
of  ihe  country,  and. after  a  year's  rest  be  took  part,  as  an  officer 
OB  theftaffof  Ihe  Egyptian  army.in  the  campaigna  of  rSfT-gS 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Omdurman.  Fts  hia  asvicea  in 
thCM  campaigna  ho  was  made  a  E.C.M.O.  and  (a  rSg;  waa 
Bnobkdby  thaempciDrof  Aiotiia.  In  igoD  be  waa  a|^olnled 
InqxHM-Ccnecat  of  the  Sudan,  in  wfaidi  oqaciqr  hts  maatery 
(<  Aiabk  and  bit  pnfaoad  fcnoiriedge  of  tbe  laad  and  peniiles 
proved  invaluable  io  tbe  wort  of  leconWiuction  nndertaken  by 
in  Ibat  coaMiy.  In  1907  be 
trgencnlin  tin  Biltiib  anny. 

Amrob.  In  tbe  Uidted  Kbigdom 
iIaugbtet.4oaits  ue  of  two  Undi,  those  wUch  bdoag  to  iu-l 
dividul  bulcbei*  and  those  wUcb  belong  10  pobUc  mvim.' 
suihorltlesi  the  farmce  are  usually  called  ptivatg  j 

ilaughtcr-boBses,  tbe  latter  poblic  alau^ilet-bootcs.  Private 
tlaughter-bonsea  In  caitenCD  in  England  before  tbepSBingof  the 
Public  Health  Act  1875  wen  eitahtiibed  without  Uonce  by 
tbe  hxnl  authority,  eic^  la  thoBc  towns  to  which  the  pwwMuns 
of  the  Towns  Improvimcnt  Clansa  Act  1S47,  lelatfaic  to 
tlangbter-boaae*,  were  applied  by  ipetia]  Act  By  the  Act  at 
1S7S  these  pnvUDnswereeneDded  to  all  urban  disuicta.  Subae-* 
quently  to  1890  nibaa  Boaoiilia  adopting  Part  IIL  of  the  ftiblic 
.Health  (AnModmeat  Act)  of  that  year  could  license  fo*  limited 
periods  of  not  las  than  one  year  all  dan^iter-boniei  cmniiig  into 
(Bisteiice  afuttuch  adoption.  In  I^mdon,  Blaughlcr4iouscs  have 
Ixea  boenied  since  185].  Privals  riau^terJiaaaEi  are  fre- 
quently siCD^ed  at  tbe  rear  ol  the  ihop  in  winch  tba  meat  ia 

are  killed,  and  in  issodatka  with  thia  an  the  pomda  in  whidi  ■ 

an  regulated  by  by-lawi  made  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
by  tbe  several  urban  sanitary  autborities.  Tbe  tvJaws  Usually 
provide  Coc  the  Boor  to  be  aiide  of  jidnllaa  paving,  to 
that  tbe  earth  tfaaU  not  be  fouled  in  the  procen  of  dan^ 
for  the  walla  to  be  Irtncnted  to  a  certain  height  above  (ha  ft 
to  pcDvide  a  turface  which  can  be  eawty  cloned;  tec  tbe  di 
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ts  b*  W  nOdcBl  width  to  embto  cMtfc  to  tB(«  ibe  lUogbln- 

bouK  «riibou[  difficullyi  »nd  fen  the  poundage  to  have  flooi- 
(pace  luSdeU  loi  t*ch  ajiinul.  Thae  by-Uvi  alu  provide 
fot  •lUT-npply  10  the  •Uushter-hsme  Sa  deanuns,  and  to 
the  poundi  lot  the  me  ol  the  anlmali,  [or  the  periodical  lime- 
whilinc  ol  the  premiK*,  and  lor  the  observance  of  care  to  prevtnl 
ihc  blood  eKtpIng  Into  the  drainx.  Private  ilaughtei-houaei, 
eapedally  thoee  wbkh  nere  ciUbliahed  viihoiU  Ikxace.  an  alien 
b  too  et«e  pnaimilf  10  iohabited  buUdlogi.  In  to*n>  in  which 
by-lam  are  not  alriclljr  enforced  they  are  oflen  sources  of 
nuiiance.  Private  ilaughtei-houics  are  alu  objectionable  on 
otfier  grounda.  They  lead  lo  the  driving  of  cattle  tbrou^  the 
towoi  on  the  way  to  the  alaughler-houK,  Kmetima  to  the 
danger  of  (he  hihablunti,  and  Ibey  render  imponible  any  Bys- 
limatic  uupeclion  of  meat.  It  iiLncoonuiOD  witblheiocreasiiit 
demiDd  for  luch  mut-iupection  that  the  objectkMa  Co  privali 


In  300  B.C.  animals  nre 

ait  in  ihe  Foium  in  Rome. 

of  butcbeia,  a  Jwuie  on 


which  the  law  provide!  foi 
private  sUugbter-housea  are  c 
an  being  vibatjtuted  for  thei 

Pobtic  alau^tei-housea  ar 
be^nnings  to  Ronian  dvilii 
f^g^  slaughtered  in  Ibe 
Later,  to  meet  thei 
the  river  Tiber  wai  ^ven  I  . 
Irade.  This  house  had  been  oecupied  by  a  Konum  dliien 
named  Uacellus.  The  building  appeare  to  have  ictalned 
hia  lUDke,  and  hence  the  inauiium  of  Livy'i  time  sutoequently 
erected  in  the  Forum,  which,  initr  alia,  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tained rooms  for  the  slaughter  of  animals.  The  toona  actually 
Died  for  slaughter  were  (antcwK,  from  iaiaait,  but  the  word 
atoccUmw  has  bees  pteietved  in  the  Italian  mKcIbtrt,  la 
■laughter,  and  tn  the  Ctnnui  *k4{m  01  neBielN,  ud  in  the 

Public  ■laughler-faausei  eikted  to  many  Urge  towu  ol 
Germany  in  mKliaval  timet  vutder  the  name  ol  KuUiIklSi;  they 
were  mostly  sJiuued  M  the  riven,  wbid)  provided  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  and  adocded  means  for  the  removal  of  blood. 
S<Hne  of  these  KuUdUfi  conlinued  to  eifat  within  recent  yean. 
Ko  law  other  than  a  tom  Jaw  governed  theh  estsbliahmoit  and 

coqMnticaa  or  (ilds,  but  ell  butcheta  wen  not  mcmben  of  the 
gilds;  nad  thSi  appean  to  have  led  to  a  minisEerial  order  in 
le  to  require  every 
■  the  middle  ol  the 
impelled  a  return 
to  the  UM  of  public  slaughtei-houies;  and  the  enaclneDt  of 
laws  In  1 868  and  I  Ui  in  Pmsaia,  and  Kmilai  lawi  in  other  CennaD 
Mate*,  empowered  urban  authorities  to  require  that  all  anlmali 
kibed  In  towna  should  be  slaaghleied  in  public  slaughter-houses. 
(Schwux,  Son,  £MrklUw>f  tmd  Bttritt  ejfcMUcJKr  ScUadil-  umt 
Yilkkef:) 

In  France,  In  the  t^  and  i6th  centurlea,  nnmenmi  tpwni 
were  provided  with  public  slaughter-houses,  ll  waa  reqiLlred 
that  they  ihould  be  used  by  all  persons  killing  animals  Ibe  Sktb 
of  which  «M  10  be  sold;  but  their  psaitlon  and  the  cooditioiii 
they  created  were  luch  as  urgently  to  drmatid  amelioration^ 
and  tone  dort  wti  made  In  this  direction  In  1567.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  time  of  Napoleon  L  that  it  was  dedded  that 
the  atrodotB  iraisance  wtncfa  these  alao^ter-housea  seated 
■hotild  be  remored.  By  decrees  passed  in  1S07  and  1810  pnfaUc 
■laufhtei-houies  were  required  to  be  provided  In  aU  Itfge  toimi 
in  Fnoca.  the  need*  of  Pari*  being  determined  by  a  Commission, 
wfaicb  neommeoded  the  fstiMishment  ol  five  abattsfai  st  paUic 
daoi^techouae*.  In  1838 the nqniretnent that pubQcilai^ter- 
hooscs  should  be  provided  in  large  centres  was  cstended  to  aU 
lowDi  Id  FrBBce,  and  it  was  further  required  that  the  slaughter> 
hooacs  ahfniH  be  ntuaced  at  a  *ti*>«nr*  from  dwelling-houses. 
In  1867  the  luie  abattirfr  of  La  Villette  was  conitneted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Purls,  two  of  the  five  constructed  under  the 
dtttoesof Napokonbelngdoaad.  IniSgStheadditionalabattoir 
ol  Vtoftnid  WM  ofwoed,  aad  ihs  nmaindN  <j  ths  bvt  «cte 


butcbei  to  ilangliler  in  them,    Gbonly  al 


dosed  eicept  X^Detuif,  wblch  wis  rcMricted  In  its  UK  to  1^ 

slaughter  ol  horses  lor  bumsn  tood. 

In  Belgium  public  ilaughter-hauses  have  been  provided  In  all 
the  large  and  many  ct  the  amaU  towns.  In  Ewitioiand  then 
an  putdic  slaugbter-bouses  in  nearly  aU  places  having  more 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  Italy  a  law  of  1890  required 
should  be  ereacd  m  all  communiiiei 
inhahitanla.  Jn  Austria  a  law  of 
ol  iuch  places  in  all  the  large  and 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  a  law  of  1891 
required  the  provision  ol  public  slaughter-houses;  built  has  only 
partially  been  fulfilled.  In  Demnark  then  are  public  slaughter- 
houses  in  a  few  towna.  Including  Copenhagen.  In  the  Nelher- 
lands  and  Rumania  a  number  ol  public  slaughier-bouMS  have 
beea  provided.  It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  the  greatest 
progrew  has  been  made,  and  c^icdally  in  rrussia,  wbere.  Pro- 
fessor OsterlaA  of  Bcriin  atates,  they  have  "  grown  out  of  the 
gxa^ilui"  lHorMiuhderFliiiJibaJuii);  to  much  90  that  in  1897 
then  wen  33t  public  tlaugtler-houses  In  the  kingdom,  40  of 
which  were  provided  in  the  period  1895-1897.  A  later  work 
(Xci  AMIairi  publia,  by  J.  de  Loverdo,  H.  Uartcl  and  Mallet. 
1906]  gives  the  niunbei  of  public  slaughter-houses  as  639  In 
Germany,  84  in  England,  911  in  France  and  nesriy  100  In 
Austria,  In  some  other  countries  public  aliughter-haases  have 
been  pmvidedj  but  they  an  of  a  primitive  form. 

fa  EnglaDd  the  power  to  provide  puhlle  slaofhter-bouscs  was 
gi' —  *-  ■'■-  "^  '-lie  HrsJtIi  Act  1848  to  the  loal  anhoritk*  of 
cil  ihi,  Ac.  to  which  the  Ad  was  applied       -     . 

by  [er,  was  given  Co  ad  urban  ■amtanr      y****" 

so  an  169  oTike  Public  HHiifa  An  ilri.       '"^ 


Id  (mi 


ofprivsis 


ecelois  beta  nasfale  to  enauts  that  ilw 
used  b*  the  baidiaa.  In  tiriand  end  Sc 
mat  cAt;  but  In  Seotlaad,  K  lbs  bsitf 
s  poUk  •■■■wMf  111  I  MS.  *B  other  iIh 
.   Some  En^isE  local  ainhoriclee  haw  ot 

hiScMlaDd.  ThencedlMiti 

....  .--.-^„aii  . . 

, — ^£chnnl— . 

, , —  houita  tnctcd  bsyoiH]  th 

dry.    The  omcoMol  these  jaonhieiTs  that 

■Kd.  Then  b  so  law  nqitlclng  Iliat  meat  skali  L r. . 

■ale  for  human  food,  hcsa  iEbo  ii  no  ""%"'™  spaa  ba 
•o  make  Bie  of  pabk  MBbUshmHils  for  ths  ^i«hter  oi^eir  I 
This,  indeed,  is  the  poiitiaa  si  ionia  e(  the  Continental  riao 
bouses;  bal  tbs  kmss^ig  itrictsess  el  the  laws  as  to 
«peeiion,sndSHisdaHyi  -    -   - 

SI  Iks  dms  al  iliBghlsr, 

oblJBSRBr.   Ssch  s  law ,- . 

ss  s  raodit  to  other  coimtrieB.    An  Impsial  German  law  ti 


It  sn  snimab  Aali  ba  inspcetsd 
IHS  of  public  ilaiishterJiouts 
Belgliun.whenU  hsssentd 

ise,  ibcep,  goals,  bones,  ai 
to^  sssdler  food  form 


t'a'S 

no  HiB-  ibufhUr." 
itikcm  Germany,  In 

lerway  and  Sweden. 
-----.,■- , .— -ghter-lMiim  is  kuI 

Oneitag  smtes  that  the  admlnistntkn  Is  hcU^Tln  nidfernlty: 
la  Italy,  be  writes,  Ihs  rtgutadon  of  miat^n^isclisB  having  bsenldt 
10  pnModsl  aauuritlBi.  thonuofa  refoim  is  impoMblni  In  Ihs 
Briudi eokniw ■dvuetu bdng mads.  Nsw  t—iJ^ haa ■  asiriier 
nt  imUIr  slaeghtsr-homes.  The  Mat  Ssperiiiioa  Act  of  Victoria 
1  Ihs  Beard  e(  Heshh  to  make  leratlatkins  for  ensnisc  the 
, ..__     - — -.a^  tavo  been  o»S  for 


siiiiliiis ■  of  SHt  HppUes.    R«ik£a  hsve  been  nisde  for 

Melbourne.  Cattl*  are  killed  in  public  •laughter-hooer  end  the 
caieasss  an  sUMapsd,  tbos  ■hoaina  la  riiidi  ilaughtsr-hDiiie  they 
have  bsiB  kffled.  ^      ^ 


ai4 


hud,  and  vpnwlwd  by  iridc  mdi,  m  lh»t  if 
:lumcb  tlhem  there  rfuuld  not  be  inirrfrmicc 

[I  powb^  Ibe  ^Ufhts-bauje  ihould  ba  cofl- 

-JlMr  i]^!^  by  ■  bnnch  line,  wilh  ■  pUtfocm 

u  IB  niKTviDu  lurficE  apkble  id  bnng  mdily  cWnad 
ilccKd.  TbuBorteommiinlAipr- '■■--— ' '- 

oc  iqiiiR.  baviof  of»  sde  ■bnlliiit  oa  tbe  pi 

pdc bounded  by  the  rvlmy.    AalEk-iDArl 
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ibpfuf.  Tbcaao(BiHtk»e>aid*q«UfilLMtkM 
DBV  dBchvic  into  a  mteni  of  dnuuicE. 

The  ptau  ol  IIk  puUie  iluithtcr-boiite  al  NfubIi 
ud  el.lXtiHldiiri  utO  iUtMnu  I 


widiliulccKd.  tbcmuriaiDVtUBlAipeoftbeKUuiincuule 
oc  Mc  ■bnltiit  oa  tbe  prisdpal  road  sod  lywuitT 

.  id  tfaii  pDdtwn  ibDiild 

■hit  cmltle  bcDngfat  by  min  c»  ba  uhen  imnBdiUdy  Into  Ihecinle- 
mu-tzt  ud  ErDm  the  purlvl  dc  the  nilsay  la  tb*  ibucbtci' ' 
The  ntile-iiiirkit  ihould  be  eniiiely  lepuite  trom  the  dei 

Stidli)  Ibit  the  tia  bI  the  diughter-bnue  ibo 


'JSfc 


-  7,000  iabibiunU  . 


Sq.  Meliei. 


It  It  of  coane  unimed  that  the  populatloii  detivn  the  whole  of 

The  putt  ccqidnd.  iccoidiDf  b  Dr  OeaiSchmn.  an:  (t)u 

•dminutnlive  black;  (i)  >  ibiuabteriiia-haU,  wilh  ■  apKial 

f«  Kaknng  m»:  (jj  atUe  tb.;  ft)  mm  lor  «kEB| 

._- J  , .■__,.  jj)  „  enauie-boiuej  (6)  ■[. 

—  .».— .u^^eringfroo,  «■  inflected 


eepante  dai«hteri»nxm  tor  HA  buidw,  the  otbet  a  mniD 
•lt<t|bteriaf-blL    "nia  laUB  ia  inMly  to  be  pccfsied,  biaui 
•1  h  la  the  ooly  amB^—u  which  |iva  adeqiuile  onnRuaily 
Irri-fl'^  by  the  ofidah  whoK  duty  it  ii  to  canibtt  the  m 
The  ibillhls-hoiiae  ia  DbSb  w»  aoitauctcd  « the  •et*iatt-no« 
■ntoB-,   bin   the  Mem  ^vi  nac  to  diCcultiaa  of  lu|Mctua. 
Duiiiii  itCEBt  yean  la  Caraaay  tin  pncticB  baa  b«tB  IB  eoamuct 
■luiihier-houiea  with  coaunon  haUi.    tla  pan  occupied  by  each 
botSw  at  the  tiow  ot  ilaii^tenv  la.  bownw,  uJEcieMly  dia- 
liaci^ihable.  aod  at  HaBbati  tiie  poMoB  id  the  boDlia  haofliif 
fram  above  ifindca  tlie  ball  into  aepanta  ama.  each  of  which  liaa 
aa  etnance  Inn  wiUunt.  Scbwati  ona  tbe  feUoviof  at  Ibe  moat 

onmicnt    | of  tbe  bidldlini  Tht  aamioiaintivt 

bnildinE  <i>Uh  the  baua  <d  Ibe  anpointtiidciit)  at  tbe  entiuot.  ■> 
that  (ma  it  dte  eamace  aod  wbsle  pkca  om  be  acen.  la  ibe 
ndnily  ahDiikl  be  a  weldiiac^BacUae  (or  caule.  Tbe  cealte  of  the 
ana  it  ocmpied  by  the  3aa(liiBlBf-ballt,  aad  the  kin  bciMpivio 
Ocs  tie  only  wiamad  (ma  Ibcn  by  a  nad  or  pttH(e  way,  Tbe 
naaaivlKnueaiid  tfipc-baiw  BBit  ba  aady  «- '"-  ' "  -^- 


taektA  veat  of  qaality  which  re 
ordiaaiy  to--"-' — 
Kacbde^ 

ApAnent  nitt  ot  a  public  tl 
/^uaie  lichdm  aad  wn 


,^^ _n  be  riAdity  deana 

abundanl  Kter^^uppty.     (I  it  tt 
*'-  — 1  lighted,  rqxcialiy  tliote  w 


■e  Boor  o(  the  ilii^itaiBf-baU  it 


to^rScbt 


.    Tbe  writer  It  indebted 


tsbrScbwan  for  tbe  plaa  aad  a  dtmiptiea  of  tbe  riui(fanr-hDua 
at  Newala.  tl  waa  nunpleted  ia  October  ISog.  and  it  eircied  oi 
Ibe  Oder  bdow  tbe  town,  oa  laod  of  an  ana  oI  8joo  iqiiuT  metm 
"■"■■■  ■    m,  Hei 

'above  i£e  ami 


bobdinf  wat  caiefiilty  plaaaed  l»y  the  town  ai 
OBtcbk,  ID  ta  to  adaiil  ol  iaoaia  wtlMa  the  nen 
■Dth  ia  wed  for  the  ceDtmetba  of  the  buitdui 
in  of  wood  aad  ceneat.    Tbe  walli  <if  all  tbe  n 
tl  the  admudMrative  Mock  are  lined  pertly  wii 
partly  with  ce i-=^-  -i . . •-- 


licSli<i(htf 


-bDinc  al  NcbbIt  ae  the 


aod  coven  in  aiea  of  about  Ji'J  acna.  Pnn&on  it  nad 
depanamal  to  bt  pndicaOy  doaUed  ia  ue.  It  b  usaei 
detaibe  It  in  any  detail,  bat  it  m —  "- — '  -■—  '-  ■— 

for  larte  cattle,  (or  emal]  o 
<fif.ti.  Th«  peinilttioii  of 


Lt  teparale  lUuffhter-halli  are  provided 
•(tie  (diees  and  calvea).  aod  lor  aaiiM 
DOiaddaif^waaaii«4»iaI«oa 
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*«s 


OmlhaB,  of  Bcriia   (m 


I^^S 


SUUr- 


Niuobcr  of  Inlnbitiiiw. 


C«B(  ol  SUufthtcr-houiv  per 
Wnltout  Cold  I  Wth  CM 


Slaiffliter'iMHiH  to  Gemuny 

■Bnivcd  lor  the  iHeol  tbeihi^..-. _  .. 

BCKI  and  lUiDpiaf  oflcr  cnmiiation,  _pcovidiiig  m  nincieni  mim 
for  (hii  purpoc  The  feet  vary  Ja  djjTerrnl  pLa«&  From  Ibv 
work!  at  OuhalT  ind  Schwati  il  WDuld  appear  Ihal  tb«e  Ircm 
averafv  about  one  pivanif  per  kilDtnmme  d  Che  [iviiig  aiUnia],  or 
aboul  kBtrafmbiiwper  ftofineet. 

The  corwmlJaB  of  the  city  t£  Loitdon  have  crecHvf  a  ilaughter- 
houtf  at  their  cattle  market  ia  lilinfton  in  which  iba|[h(cniic  a 
done  in  a  laTje  hall  divided  by  p 

common.    The  paititioiu  da 
•ufficienly  high  to  prev_...  _._ , 

\xinf  Ken  by  the  occupant!  of  Oll>er  Himj^KinvHU,  anu  inuB  incy 

neecsianly  provide  iem  opportuninr  lor  impeelion  than  it  aJVorded 
by  the  oped-tlauvhterin  halii  of  Gcraiany.  The  fee*  charved  are 
la.  6d.  prr  hodTor  buaocki,4d.  for  caivo.  ad.  fur  riisep,(iid  M. 

Iv  tba  daivhtn  of  400  caRIc  IM0ihHp,aDd  IMOci]vaaiid|rifi 

The  cnitnSiation  of  Ihe  sUughtcrlnf  and  puking  induUiIei 
in  the  linitcd  Stales  hia  not  required  ilaughlcr-boiuel  on  tha 
aUDC  jdaa  a*  to  Eunipe.    Acts  o[  Concreu  o(  189a,  iggi  and 


rSg5  eDdeavoured  to  provide  K 


lad  CalDe-market,  DOaieldorl  (1898). 

ol  liiq>ectloii,  but 
}  cany  it  out,  tnd 
loophDlc*  in  the  legiilation.  Although 
there  irete  bom  timo  to  time  fiequent  caaea  of  lirtnrw  diiectlj 
Inceable  to  tbs  consumptloa  of  cumtd  meau  fmn  the  gnat 
pairing  ceaCna,  Il  wuaot  tmtii  thepubUcttioD  of  Upton  Ebclur'i 
TAc /an^ti  (1906),  Kfaich  dedt  arith  the  conditioni  to  the  CbicagD 
paddng  yardi.  that  itepa  wete  taken  adequately  to  guard  tha 
pnhlic  asalnw  insadtaiy  condilians.  A  comminion  of  toquliy 
waa  tppomled  by  Fresidcnt  Rooacvell,  aod  as  a  reiull  ol  iu 
report  there  was  passed  in  igoti  a  national  meat  inqKctlon  bw, 
Thia  act  required  the  dcpartjnait  of  apicidtuie  Co  appaint 
In^wTtnn  to  examina  aixl  jntpect  all  cattle,  ibeep,  urine  and 
goata  before  bctog  allowed  to  enter  toto  any  ilaughletiiig,  pack- 

Uumala  found  to  ahow  any  lymptomofdiieaiciuuitbeMt  apart 
and  ihughtered  aeparalely.    AU  cuttaea  mint  be  Impeded  and 

labelled  aa  either  "  Inspected  and  piHed  "  or  "  impected  and 
coadenmed."  The  act  also  providei  for  (he  inipection  [and 
condemnatioo  if  neceaaary)  of  all  meat  food  products  ai  well  aa  for 
the  aanLtairesamination  of  all  ^ugbteringipaditog  and  canning 
establtshmnti.  IngpeetioD  and  eumination  ii  now  carried  out 
very  carefully  at  all  itagei  of  (he  ioduitry,  from  toipection  of  the 


Rth^a 

The  Impiinant  fiatare  al  the  Oicaao  ai 

. — . —..  ^ — 1„.. '-  tfci. 


upM 


[  with  tht  an'mata  which  they 
ter-houK*  the  cattle  to  he  ilaughle 
t.  by  which,  In  certain  al  the  ha> 


and  renain  other  waawm 
'  adaptatiDa  for  rapidly 
w«.     At  the  Chtago 

I,  th(y  eventually  rwE 

hie  head.    Il  then  lalle  thnaih  a  tnp- 


a  tnUty-liBa.    A  knife  I* 


Imlvted  by  a  wirr  rope  wapend^ 
en  ptungod  Inio  Its  limat  and 


2l6 


SLAVE  COAST— SLAVERY 


K  oide  to  tnvd  ilaag  tb 


the  my.    The  exteat 


line.   The  cmue  !•  Bext  lowmd 

, ,  ihE  head  ud  Sax  cut  ofl.  uid  the 

Intmial  puu  mnncd.  TIk  careue  itiui  tnvdi  aV»i  tlae  tnUey- 
lioe  to  ■  plwx  vbm  h  ■•  divided  iiuo  hdvo,  which  thea,  after 
wuhing,  tnvel  to  the  RfrigaMion-nxKii,  bd<i(  trimiacd  whik  en 

-■■- ■"-  Hteat  «(  the  biws«  imy  be  judgtd  bf  the  I»cl 

ittle  are  kilied  pa  hour  in  the  dsuthicriDf-nam. 
_.iu  are  lo  iarie  that  iJhOW  haivo  of  bed  han^  there 
Tbe  metliod  of  dcalhur  with  tbttp  U  very  mmlar, 
TV  driven  into  narrow  aneya.  tlwo  into  tbe  Alaufhter- 

hnr  thmali  m  art.     Tbey  neit  travel  BloCE  a  lOUte 

__ _ — oy^^  4,i<j  filially 


thould  be  «  arraofted  aa  hoc  to  Krern  the  openifoni  of  daughter 
from  the  view  of  tbe  iupectioj;  aSicials.  ImcnediafFly  after  ihe 
carcavefl  have  been  bled,  they  ihould  be  moved  on  to  and  '  drened  ' 
Id  an  adjoinuif  room,  KRened  off  [niin  the  view  of  animals  enleriiig 
the  ■laucbter-dianlber.  Thil  la  eauly  accompliihed  by  hitchui;  a 
"-Tm  the  winch,  if  oiMwiy}  iDimd  the  head  ortorekgiof  the 

Theilaiiihtn-ttaU  thould  then  at  once  be 


method  leai 

™*(1 

tdi!  ilaughler-chamber  are  confrsnted  with 
boweUedcai: 


c  ilaufhtcr  ipacci  dear  for  the  ncv 

,  - jader  tbe  *^*""g  ifitein  there  it  alh( 

time  ihrou^  the  alaDghter  ipacet  beui^  blocked  up  wit..  ^ , — ,-„ 
opeTalLoai,  or  ebe  the  neat  batch  of  animala  on  being  brouaht  into 
the  ilaughler-chambet  are  confrsnted  with  mutilated  asiT  ducm- 


committee  atale  that  they  praclicaUy  tested  a  laive  number  of 
■pplianeca  detigncd  for  felbng  and  ttuuning  ammalt'  previoui  to 
pithlnf ,"  among  whkh  they  mention  the  Bnineau  and  Baiter 
■liaki,  tba  Greener  patent  kilkr,  the  Blili  initniment,  and  the 
Wicliett  punch,  all  of  which  are  uitable  for  quiet  cattle  ot  borKS. 
'      '  w  of  the  diScidty  of  adjuiiing  iheae 

:l 

jninial  unlUhe  ha 

tllTTHIfih  a  thorough  coune  OL  trainuic.finlly  umn  a  dummy  animal 

•hould  be  nutmed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  dub.  With  mpe<:l 
to  the  method  of  itauihccr  of  ihcep  the  cvmmiitre  diacuu  the 
piethod  uwally  adopted  in  Eneland,  which  b  ''  to  lay  the  theep  on 
a  vooden  crutch  and  then  to  ihnut  a  knife  through  the  neck  below 

■between  the  |doIi  of  the  vcrtebne,  tliui  levering  the  ap^nal  cord, 
baervacioni  Aide  for  the  comminee  by  Profeaor  Starling  ihowed 
lat  the  inieTval  between  tbe  Rm  Ihruit  o(  the  fcnile  and  csaiidete 
at  of  aeniiblliiy  varied  from  Ave  to  thirty  (Kondv  and  they  there- 

^-    •        d  h3om  being  ilnck 

El  o(  Germany,  and 

ulH  be  Mtuch  on  the 

le  forehead.    The 


lop  of  the  hod  faetwen  the  ear>  gn 
insenaibdity  produced  by  tb*  blow  wi 
■     '-'-  "ienlly  long  for 


I  found  10  laA  fully  Tv 


rily  but  k. 

allcced  that  the  ten^Mifary  rit^ —  _  — 

abattoir,  but  to  other  duiea.  aolably  the  icaicirir  of  Uvr  atock 
(Oar  StucMrr-taiH  5yiMii  by  C.  Caata.  and  71h  Cvaon  ^teOw 
by  Hugo  Hri»,  1907). 

The  mowing  nxsgnitioa  in  Eumptsn  countriei  of  the  need  lor 
Inqxrtion.  ai  the  time  of  tlaughiet,  ol  tbe  Oeih  at  all  cattle  iateoded 

tlaughtef-bouicato  mate  ndi  inaiiectkHi  practlaUcilHaavcaleace 

^Iwitdier,  c™biaeM«ii»ui»thatjatajyiaMiaflliiiyuloB«lilacea, 

ofr«  DOB^oT""""     '  —  - 


lateuillpsauloaapla 

la  riauthtaMKHM,  W 

bt  the  prowiiuQ  a*  pubtic 
led  by  the  bnchoi'^tndB 


n  long  a*  otivme  duster  I«ol„  —  ,.-_^ . — _ 

itated,  loou  auihoriiiai  ia  EnglaBd  an  diaonuagad  frou  nakiag 
public  imviiiaa  by  their  inability  Is  prevent  the  oniiniiaice  of  the 
nae  of  all  existing  private  tlaughter-luHuca.  Probably  tlw  futfiwiiM 
to  Entfidi  local  lulhoritiea  oTthe  power  which  tiie  bw  of  ScsUand 
nvee  to  tbe  commiwoneii  of  Scottikh  burgha  ol  doling  private 
uaugfater-boues  when  a  public  itaughtef  bouae  haa  been  provided* 
would  fadiitate  the  tnucb-needcd  ubMilutkui  of  public  for  ptiviu 
aUufUer-houata.  (S.  F.  M.) 

SLAVS  COAST.  Tlic  nune  givai  to  Uwt  part  of  the  cout  ol 
West  Africa  eitendlnj  from  the  rivet  Volla  to  tbe  Niger  delta; 
lomuog  part  of  tbe  Guinea  coait  (kc  Cuaau)-  From  the 
beginning  of  the  i6Ih  to  the  end  of  the  tStb  century  thia  regis* 
was  a  prindpal  lewit  of  the  Europeani  engaged  in  the  ilave 
trade.  roliticsUy  the  Slave  Coail  ia  divided  between  Cemacy, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  German  lection  foinung  piit 
of  Togoland  [4.*-),  tbe  Fieadi  section  the  leaboard  ol  Dabomey 
(f.i.),  and  the  Biitish  section  the  Lagos  pisvince  of  Nigeria  (see 

■UtTBRT.     It  appean  to  be  true  that,  in  tha  words  el 

Dunoycr,  the  economic  r£giineof  every  sodety  which  has  recently 
become  sedentary  ii  founded  on  the  slavery  ol  the  industrill 
profeuioni.  In  tbe  bunter  peiiod.  the  savage  tnnior  does  lut 
eosUve  hia  vsaquished  enemy,  but  alays  himi  the  voiDeo  d 
%  conquered  tribe  he  nay,  bowever,  cany  oS  and  appropiiate 
as  wives  01  as  scivanli,  for  in  this  period  domestic  Ubout  laUi 
aJmost  altogether  on  their  sea.  In  the  pastoral  stage  slavei  mil 
be  captured  only  lo  be  sold,  with  the  ciception  of  a  few  wbs 
tnay  be  required  for  the  cue  of  flocks  or  ibe  nnill  amount  ol 
cultivation  which  is  then  undertaken.  It  is  in  ptoportiOD  as  a 
sedentary  iife  prevails,  and  agricultoral  expkdtation  is  practised 
on  a  larger  scale,  whilst  warlilebabiucontinue  to  exist,  that  Ibe 
labour  of  ^ves  is  increasingly  inlrodured  to  provide  food  lot 
the  master,  and  at  tbe  same  lirae  save  him  from  irksome  t<A 
Of  Ibis  stag*  in  the  social  movement  tUvery  seems  to  have  beeni 
as  we  have  said,  a  universal  and  inevitable  accomparuEaefit. 

But  wherever  theocratic  oiganiiations  established  Lbeouel\'c) 
slavery  in  the  oidintiy  lensc  did  not  becvme  a  vital  eletDesl  in 
theaociiltyitem.  The  membeti  of  Ibe  Iswcst  clasa  wete  not  in  1 
slate  of  individual  subjection:  the  entire  caste  to  which  they 
belonged  was  ccllectivtdy  sobJecL  It  is  in  tbe  comnimuUes  ia 
which  the  military  order  oblainHt  an  ascendancy  over  Ibe 
sacerdotal,  and  vbicb  were  directly  organized  for  war,  that 
slavery  (as  tbe  word  is  commonly  undeniood)  had  it>  natural 
and  appropriate  place,  ll  ii  not  merely  that  in  lis  first 
esiabliihment  slavery  was  an  immense  advance  by  substilol- 
ing  lor  the  iramolalion  ol  captives,  ollen  accompanied  by 
caooiballsa,  tbeir  occupation  in  labour  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
victot.    Thb  advantage,  recalled  by  an  old  though  ei 
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ctjrBiolDg)'.  b  inwnlty  ■ckDowMicd.  Bnt  It  b  OM  w  ncU 
ludenloocl  tfut  tUvery  dischftrfed  importuit  offices  Id  Ihfl 
UtcT  social  evoEutioD — first,  by  enabling  military  action  tx> 
pff  vail  with  Uu  degree  of  intenuly  and  continuity  leiiuiiitc  for 
Um  lyitem  of  incorpontion  by  conquest  which  was  its  final 
dcstinalioD;  mul»  secondly,  by  forcing  the  captives,  who  with 
their  descendants  came  10  form  the  ma^rity  of  the  populttioD 
in  the  coiKiuedos  ccnuDUuity,  to  an  InduMrial  life,  in  ^litc  ol  tlw 
antipathy  W  rcgukr  aod  susuined  laboBi  which  is  daepty  nwt«d 
in buoiu natun.  Aaregardsihelatterccmsideialioa.illsniaugli 
10  say  thai  nowhere  has  productive  induitiy  developed  itiett  in 
the  form  of  voluiiury  effort;  in  every  country  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  it  was  imposed  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak, 
utd  wu  wcDUght  inla  the  habits  of  the  people  only  by  the  stem 
diidptioe  of  conslrainl.  From  the  former  poiol  of  view  the  free- 
man, IbCD  ctKntially  a  watrior,  and  the  slave  were   mutual 

meotary  tunctiODS— each  neccisaiy  10  the  cwnmunity.  lo 
modem  slavery,  on  the  Mbet  hand,  wbete  the  occapatlou  of 
both  panic*  were  induuiial,  tb«  exltltnce  of  a  urvile  class 
onl;  guiianlccd  for  some  of  them  the  pouibility  of  MU-indulteot 
ttat.  whilst  il  imposed  on  olben  Ihe  necessity  of  iodigcnt  ldle«n. 

It  was  in  the  Roman  state  that  militiiy  actian — In  Greece  irfteD 
putposelas  and,  eicept  la  Ibe  n«lttance  to  Persia,  on  the  whole 
Iniitleas— woiked  out  ibe  social  mission  which  lormed  lu  tree 
Juittficatioa.  Hence  at  Rome  slavery  also  most  pn^Ktly 
ill  place,  w  long  ai  that  Ddttioa  was  In  pngrcn  of  aecoo . 
ment.  Aa  soon  u  th*  march  ol  cosqncM  had  rucbed  ill  nalml 
limil,  slavery  began  to  be  modified;  and  when  Ihe  en^re  waa 
divided  lolo  the  several  itales  which  had  grown  up  imder  tt, 
asd  the  i}>item  of  defence  cbatacteiiitic  ol  tlw  mid<Ue  ages  wu 
■ubsdlatcd  for  tbt  ifgnaiv*  «y*tera  ol  antiquity,  slavery 
gradually  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  serfdom. 

We  havesa  far  dealt  with  the  political  results  of  ancient  slavery, 
and  b*v*  loaiui  It  to  have  been  in  certain  r(q>ects  not  only 
nuful  but  lodbpcassble.  When  we  consdei  iu  moral  effects, 
trbOit  endeivotmng  to  avoid  aaggerallon,  wc  must  yet  pro- 
nounce Its  isfluence  to  hive  been  profoundly  deiiimental.  In 
Its  action  OD  the  itsve  it  nuired  in  a  great  measure  the  happy 
eSoctaof  habitual  bdustry  by  preventing  the  development  of  the 
leose  ol  human  dignity  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morals. 
Od  the  morality  of  the  masters — whether  peisooal,  domestic,  01 
•odal— theeSectaof  theinstitutionweredisaitroua.  Tbehablt 
of  alnolnte  rule,  always  dangerous,  was  pecoUariy  eaimpting 
wben  it  penetrated  every  department  of  daily  life,  and  when  no 
external  Inleiference  checked  Individual  caprice  in  its  action 
sntbetCelingaandfortuneaoIinfeiion.  II  tended  to  destmy  tht 
pomi  of  self-command,  and  exposed  the  master  to  tfal  buwltll 
influences  of  flattery.  As  regards  domestic  morality,  the  lyttem 
ofifered  constant  Eadlltles  farJibcrtinism,  and  tended  to  subvert 
domeatic  peace  by  compromising  the  dignity  and  ruining  the 
bapplneu  of  the  wiia.  The  tons  of  Ihe  family  wem  funiliiuiied 
with  lice,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  younger  gEDerailon  wia 
lowered  by  theii  intimate  astodalloa  with  a  deipised  sad 
paded  dasa.  Tliesa  dcplorahle  mulu  were,  of  couite,  oat  1 
venaHy  produced;  then  were  adminble  eiapliotu  both  an 
luasten  and  among  sUvis — Instances  of  benevolent  proieci 
on  the  one  side  and  of  unselSsh  devotion  on  Ihe  other;  bat 
evil  eHects  wiLbout  doubt  greatly  preponderated. 

Orfit.-~Wt  find  daiay  tatty  iMabliihed  la  Ibe  Houerieiieriad. 
Tlw  priacoen  [nken  in  nr  ue  ntalnnl  aa  ilans.  or  lald  [/I.  uhr. 
^r  7y)  crhdd  at  ran—i  »l.  iLfiri  bytheea^jW.  Se«- 
"'™'  tton  tba  men  a(  ■  eewHsd  town  or  cUrttiot  are  ilala 
*"***         *adtbewaaeBeaiTiedott(OJ.ix.fo).  Nat  oit^qiiently 


_  jisfaiHlv.  naliMlDitloadoi 
h  ferai  la  Hoh.  wKkll*  it  ■ 
;;aB  classes  wen  much  oaalenll 

. Id  tta  midiiig  of  cattle,  and  the  fenebal 

ic  work  asd  bouKbuld  maauEicim.    The  iwiiKiaal  il 
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but  in  the  man* 

. lal,  Cnefcawen 

reducsJ  tp  ilavBy  by  mn  of  dirir  own  nc*.    CiUicratidH  Fte- 

I  uaiiut  tba  endavemnu  ol  Cinb  tn  Cieeb,  bi«  vMaicd 

pnaeiple.  to  wlikh,  bawetw.  EpanEiaadaa  and  PdopMia 

appear  ID  liave  been  faithful.  l4)PlracyaDdlddaappliig.  Tbedennia 

of  pirales  on  Iho  coasts  were  a  perpetual  ■ouroe  ec  dai^fert  the  pirate 

'    ic  by  the  redeaipiieo  el  bis  eapilvta, 

e  by  Atheaian^w  the  Mbm  of  Ui 

t€  fsbw  i^.^  which  bsd  been 

boKli  Ibnyiar 
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'  eilher  by  the  sale  or  by  the  n 
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ivei.  Whether  fm 

in  pliaey,  any  Cnek  was  nposed  10  the  rial .__.„ 

I  Cmmnerce.  Beiidestbe(sleaf  ilaveawhichloaliplBeeaiaRStdt 
Ihe  aptuie  of  cUies  or  other  raWlant  eoeralioDS,  there  ■*•  a 
miaauc  slave  tnde.  Syria.  Pomn,  Lydla,  Galatla,  and  above 
Thrace  wen  esmcei  of  uiDily.  EgyM  and  Ethlopta  also  furaUed 
Hlahi  aaeiber.  aad  Italy  a  lew.  Of  fonlgBm  the  Andes  hon 
t  ■reatese  value,  aa  most  ameaablB  to  amuaaad,  aad  most  wanl 
-'  rcfineBeot-  Bin  Cneks  wen  Udwsi  o(  ~ 
..™.*'''^  *■!!■'"  '<"  fonifo  .•■■•'    Cre 

ind  ibe  Kale  pniCicd  by  a  tax  on  ^  soles  1  bili'tbe  prlnchal 

ntfa<jKa[Cypni>.Sui>oB,EpbesDsanda^ — •-»-'•"- 
—  anployii]  dtho-  in  domcHie  ae 


praetke,  thinib  not  by  la*,  pnutw , 

tt  his  wwn;  hb^iaarriatB  waa  also  imta'sed  by  cnnoni^^eiigfa  la 

soma  pspolar  festiials  iu  which  tbey  i^  aUMRd  10  pardcliaic; 
tbay  haJnca  ipeBlal  aae*  for  tbrn*elvo  both  at  Atbe^  aad  ia 
oAar  Ctak  nttea.    Their  imIm  iieia  depodtad  to  the  laislb 

BHoy  ol  bii  aflaetioa  and  iqpei.  They  oIbb  bved  on  wms  nl 
huiinaer  dibir  with  the  bud  e(  the  haute  or  in  yonagtr  uiemben; 
b«  it  IS  u  be  feand  that  no  oliea  ihia  intiiiiacy  waa  fooaded, 
not  OB  mutual  nsDeel,  as  in  the  heruk  etaiapte  of  Ulysses  apd 
niBaoalheoaaiidaaBdaiBiritef 


punuhmni;  ibty  writ  obliged  to  luii>d  hiiD  cvtr 
to  be  diAlr  wiih  by  Icnl  (mam.    The  lUvt  who 

^,  , ,. of  complaint  uujiBt  fau  maatcr  could  demand  to 

bo  (oM  t  wba  be  *llcg«l  bii  ricGl  M  liberty,  ibe  Ian  tnated  him 
■  defender  uid  thi  tuKliiariH  oBeiTd  him  an  uylum  lill  judimeai 
duuld  be  pita,  SecBritii*  wen  uken  ■(unu  the  levolt  of  il»ei 
by  Ht  ueociadnK  IbsH  at  ibe  Bmr  nationaJity  and  languate ;  Ihcy 
•en  ■Mietjfiiee  (etnnd  (o  (mvent  Bi(ht.  and.  aiiera  hntaiiiinpi 

becwveo  lUta  lor  the  riindition  al  lufitivei.  and  contruii  al 
Biitual  UHinoce  betwen  individual!  againit  theit  lam  by  Bitht. 
Tbeir  indinatioii  to  take  advantage  of  opponuniiiee  (or  thbjHiqiue 
ia  ibown  by  the  number  iliat  c«a»d  ttom  Athena  to  ;oin  the 

S|»rt*u  when  occupying  Dccelea.  There  were  formidable  revdia 
•ttli«inii>«c4l^iiriuni,aDd  morEthanonCeinChiiH.    'HitevideBre 


I  atrivinc  ai 
hb  fKiJimi 


ia  aenerally 


e  liberated  by  will,  < 


la  to  property  ni^ht  alio  be  leaeryni     8y  id 
nian  iUnc  beaue  in  leUliaa  Is  the  ataua  melic 
to  bu  maater  a  cUeoL    He  waa  thua  la  an  iiuenDediati 
bctwaeq  alavcry  aad  coaaplele  freedom.    If  the  fieednii 


la  theniaelna  with  the 


irlhe  lafety  ol  the 

dlSenu  cemtiiaa  ahould  be  mind  and  that  Ibsy  i 
tnaud.     Bnl,  wMtat  cowIciiiiilBf  haiahneat  tn 
emarHH  tb*  leeliiv  (/ 
nonl  acHola  of  Greece 

Imtimtioa.    The  Epicui ^ 

tlm*  wfaoeg  laboun  ceitribated  Is  hia  mm  ladiilBeiic*  ud  tni 
qaUity.  The  Stofc  teprded  theeomBtleii  of  fwedom  or  Javwy  i 
as  ^^^^^m'  accldeat,  ladlffereDt  in  the  eye  t£  viadom;  to  ktn  : 

waainallaBaltaaeelalibenyaaniuadotlvideBrlBalaiim *-=- 

'  '  t:  from  inl«lentJe  indiialtv  agUda  ima  an 
cape.    Tba  inula    ia|i|ilall>  the  aiRbari  o 

'f  incideate  huBaait*.  aad  iariat  on 

if  the  ilave.     The  caehnled  "  hoou  < 
"  Dda,  and  the  iiilik  of  it  hnthei  ta  Hai 
u   A  liafneat  ot  PbihaDa  declare^  aa  iTin  rep] 
,»...».— .^^DUtDrcbatftttuqa^iiiaheatlieWave.  Euripadei 
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Cimbri.  Caeiar  bM  on  a  fingle  ooaiion  ia  Gaul  «3,0M  cantiva 
But  alavery,  aa  Hunw  haa  alwwn.  ia  unfaRHinbLe  to  popioatior 
Hrncia  retularcomnKm  in  ilaveanaeHabllihed.  which  waa  baaei_ 
on  the  "  vyntmatically'prQaecirled  himllna  of  man/*  and  Indicated 
an  entirr  pcfyv rtion  of  (he  primitive  inalllation,  wMcn  waaeianlially 
connected  with  conqiieat.  Theplnteaioldircalaumbenofitaveaat 
Ddoa,  wben  waa  the  chief  maifcet  lor  ihiiniladof  wareai  and  tliece 
nlea  went  on  aa  leotlyi  though  more  obacurely,  after  tite  ncceasful 
expedition  of  Ponpey.  There  waaarecularinponaiion  to  Rome  of 
•tavea.  hroughl  to  loaie  eilent  fmm  Africa.  Spain  aod  Caul,  but 
chielly  Iron  Adailc  counftlei— Bithynia,  (ntaiia.  Cappadocia 
and  Syria.  A  fottetium — appaienily  ooe'Cithtb  for  euaucbi.  one^ 
lortieui  lor  other* — waa  paid  on  their  inpon  or  eapoiT.  aad  a  duty 


■hough  of  coane  ia  a  much  It ..__.     

the  guilty  penona  to  alavery  fHrri  ^onar),  and  they  wnt 
ia  publie  work  in  llw  quarrin  or  the  mjnca.     Origirtall] 
could  aell  hia  children.    A  crrditor  could  hold  1ii<  Innlv 
aiailave.  oraellhimouiof  thecity  (friu  Til 
ment  of  creditors  oveTVtwtmed  with  mury  in  i 

aeca^DIoibe  MoniSacer  (aojBC.).  The  PoneUaa lair  (326 B.C.) 
reatiicted  the  creditor'*  lien  (by  virtue  of  a  ndtHH)  to  the  aooda  01 
hi*  debtor,  and  enacted  that  for  the  (utuie  no  dAtur  ihnuld  he  put 
■   ijbul  we 


ilavery  waa  atimenled. 
Certain  otenHe  reduced 

u  ritenW).  'the  enilave- 


"ihtrt  were  •^^TpMl'/'t 


and  of  tenplH.  wert 


E  cleaiuin(  of  tt 


Al  ibebwt  ol  tba/unlMPulKa  waa  thcpiUiEu.iimHlf  adavel 
with  the  wile  who  waa  riven  him  at  once  to  aid  him  and  to  hind  him 
IS  Ua  dutiea.  Under  Gn  weie  the  aeveni  mma  cmpk^  ia  the 
diRereM  bmaehea  of  the  eipkolation  and  the  care  of  ibe  cattle  and 
Soeka,  aa  wdl  aa  thoae  who  kept  or  prcpand  the  lood,  dothiiD  and 
teola  of  the  whole  alaff  aad  thoae  who  attended  on  the  mtRci  u>  Iba 
nrioua  apeciea  of  nual  ipona.    A  ilave  priion  (iTfaiMnI  waa 

' '"-'-ait,and  theiwwere  ilavea  wboaadSw  it 

ol  their  fdbiwa    To  the /hiIhi  B ' 


«,  lor  their  atrcKiB  udi^mli  of  po 


SSS^S. 


m  wn  *!»  tht  gbibnin.,  TVii  Im  sin  cbuHa  ton  u*  aoit 

riadiiton  ■«■  k^  br  privKtt  t^"*""*"^  vte  knd  dim  edt; 
they  — w  Merin—  owmd  by  mtm  td  Mgh  Mifc 

■he  vneakhicr  RoouH  paiieHed  luK/mdMA  TUmybtlnfemd 
fnna  the  atmmbanM  of  tba  fcoiac  ol  Livii  ud  cl  iHlwr  gnat  btinti. 
Tht  divo  o(  Peduiiiu  Siciiiidiis,  wbo,  in  ^iltt  sJ  m  iknaKaad 
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huildiant  fm  tta  ton  houc  to  nnu  uiaar:  the  Kms  ■«« 
cavlayuol  ta  tk  mB  ffimlmmm}  a  iek(>iiiii  n  tbc  mim  or 
qiiuiiiL    Ta  chft  ■!■■■  ■!■»  i^atuaTQrt  mni  dmi   Ibvy  w 
Wf-nlod,  nn  aad  woBWo.  in  dwini,  nixlB  Ua  luh  ud  ni 
"ItaiPBUto. -...--  " 


EcdBua  of  tbt  tiBc  of  Auunn,  Wt  I 
be  queKlBB  » to  Ibe  taud  aandMr  of 

ly  dsne  of  CHUiDty  at  an  apfmiimate  ei 
Met  Aal  cbera  weia  ta  tbe  Raiiaa  wctU  la 


for  (BO  Dve  onwon  inc  coaqaac  «  iiRvn  ^140  a.^-^  ang  vtt  iBfn 
of  AJennder  Scvenia  (A.11.  a2i-9u).  Tlia  cuiia  nmber  of  ilavaa 
in  Italy  wuid  thuahava  baeB<  la  Ibe  ralta  of  Qaiidiaa,  josft3a.ooak 
By  til*  oritinal  Ramao  law  tbe  aiailer  aiaa  dotbad  with  aEaeliMt 
domiBioa  over  iha  •lavb  eataBcllin  to  tbe  peiRr  of  KTe  and  (kalh, 
wbkb  it  not  HiciiriiiBa  when  ne  coaiidet  the  nataie  «l  tbe  faMa 
f_^  fiMMi.  TiBrilTBCBidcliHtpaaKaapnwtyefaByMiul; 
"™  whalnw  be  ocqabed  waa  ^By  bb  uacr'i.  H* 
waa,  bown^r.  la  practice  pennEttcd  to  enfoy  and  aecunuilale  cbaare 
earniBfi  or  aavfnfB,  or  a  iban  of  vAat  bt  produced,  aa^  th* 

fabTSan.  sec  coold  be'^^^'bha  d^lMt^wa  iW  l»f  li^T'll 
Iha  ilava  loak  iaythia(.  tUi  wa*  ml  a  wbtnttton,  but  only  > 
dinlBccmcnt,  of  pnpeRy.  TIm  vaioB  of  a  Biale  and  ftnale  ^vi 
bad  not  Ihi  IttU  character  nf  ■  BHtiian:  It  ma  a  cobabitatloB 
litoittttrmmm)  manly,  which  wm  loteiBted,  aad  miclil  b*  lenabialed 
'  '  '0,  aot  capabia  o(  tbe 
seina  te  bavt  (Ivtn  a 


with  death.     He  ci 


if  decnaiid  for  the  ■ana 


EamUiaiity  la  oae'a  latemMiw  wi 
■laiafBh    f^ 
la  bH  bfadi 

Uhon  tabs  ttf aim"fb>'i° 

UalfiKiia)  "ad*  K  bBpaaaOik 

cvBD  if  they  weiB  ^^^■p'fi'  ta  take  tranUe  for  tbe  putpoae.  EsKtive 
■upCTjateadeBct  evea  by  avensen  became  k*i  tuy;  tbe  oae  at 
chaina  waa  Inttoductil.  and  Iboe  wm  wmi  not  only  in  the  field 
during  worUna  hovn  bot  at  bMm  In  tbe  gfaitBlaal  whan  ih* 
^veailcpt.  UrbaailaveakadpnbaMyoltanalileaalltdeeBvlBbK 
rywaPy  iboae  who  nrbed  at  mdes  (or  nciilBton.  Evea  la 
pnvate  boaaca  at  Rome,  n  late  aa  tbe  iIbk  of  Ovid,  tbe  potter  ■*• 
In  tbe/nvJIia  arteBa  the  favoarileaof  tbe  maBer  had  (ood 


Tw9  «a» 
Tkosew 


'-  1  Biocantllt  huiinna.  I 
.  The  ^ve<  of  the  f • 
ea  bot  onJ^  dep^dcd 


_....  ..  devotion  to  their  manen. 

ttB  boBKboM.  b«  w«c  employtd 
op  or  boat.  ehWi  of  worbahofi*,  or 
lad  tlm  advantaae  of  (rcaler  rcecdoa 
u  and  ihiAmla  wen  pmbably  la 
but  unhappy.    Tbe  liibter  pualib- 


i  dwfeT^  kw  iadv  w( 

pal  ta  dwtb,  Bfobably  latradaead  andiir  Aufintiu  and  man  hilly 
anacnd  BadcrHe(o.tiaBBcleai  nocf  olihlaanilaty,  which  Indeed 
iaitRiat|lyatatadbyTacku*lafabn*natlv«olih»(«ii.  Tbenhad 
ban  anay  taaiiiltatlii  lotonpt  tbt  •tevc*  in  the  coune  ol  RonaB 

fafMmitfaBwialhe^vHBon-"' '■ " 

Fiea  labeor  na  ftemnteoanc 
afieathat  ilave  labour  waa  ta  b 


in  SMy,  wUt 


enlloBi,  wMcb  probably  MB- 
mfiiMtniik*.  Citato  and 
uaaca  of  a  (na  pMt  lion  tbe 
by  aaata  of  ilavea  waiUv  —■ 
■KB  taaedlal  ilavenr  « 
Ibl  ha  peeidlaHy  : 
(akaa.    laSidly.ac 


cily,  wUtbir  Ifsniawa  luiipoHB  thai  ha  necuUaily  banh 
inindbanbeoiitbibytheCutliaclBlaaa.  la  SIrily,  aoon]. 
tbe  6nt  naOy  wrioua  tervDe  iBaumttloaa  look  ptac*.  tht 
under  Eonu  In  tu  B.C.  wa>  with  eMBe  dUcuIly  wppmaad  by 


ta  IheCapilol  by  riadhlor 

Ib£muln  for  pnaiABi 
and  borne  arma  a^nit  tl 
~  "    ■    aad  in  the  nlgn  < 


'Ssfssa 


Inder  "nberiu^  at  the  deatii  o( 


point!  with  juMice  to  the  iRaler  facility  Bad  frequency  o(  (maocipa- 
tloa  aa  the  inat  Hperioilty  o(  (be  laller.  No  Robibb  iIbv*,  he  mn 
"  needed  to  dnpair  of  beeoiBlnf  both  a  fieemaB  and  a  dtifen. 
ManuiaiBaoB  waaof  In  ktodi  -Jaila  or  leaiJar.  and  aiiiHf  jwla. 
Of  ManaaifHJs  jaita  iheie  wen  faar  nodeai  ti)  by  adoptkin,  lanly 
RacKted  10:  (2)  by  teatameal.  alnady  ncotmecd  la  the  Twe^ 


1^H«;  t3)  by  « 
ind.wHhtb 


Dob  of  ibe  will  of  ibe 


alnady  ncotBlacd 

—  -J  — reptloaal  m. 

libereat^Matbej 
riuMmadhcledi^ 


of  eiccpilonal  uae,  aod  <Kd  not 
-■ —  -LBd  (4}  by  atadilN.  which 

•Hence  of  tbe  pnetor.  thai 
Ibi  the  daw  with  bit  rod. 


r,  u  ty  letter,  by  word),  b*  putliaf  ihi 
r«m  lur  «■>  «  uuoiff  ufl  Ibi  rfBat.  ST  w  Bpy  Other  forauUty 
which  had  by  unae  become  rinlficaat  of  tbe  OiteiifioB  to  UbnaM,  or 

Such  an  ad  at  makiiv  the  tlave  tbe  luatttkn  of  Mt  '•><<■•»- 
it  eatn-lefal  tart  of  tBanuadttion  waa  IncwBplete  and  pr 
even  after  the  lei  Jaafa  JVarlana  (il.Ii,  is),  which  aalBdl 
poriiinn  of  ihate  IB  HbeiBted  Is  that  of  lb  Latki  celoBia 
tbc  name  of  LtiinI  Jn^oiiL  the  penon  renahied  In  t' 
la*  a  lUvc  till  hit  death  (nd  coutd  not  ditpoat  of  hit  M 

AFmdnun,  unlcn  b*  baciBit  uch  by  oacfatioo.  01 1 

client  of  tm  matter,  and  both  wen  bound  by  th*  niutnal  at,,— 
•riiinc  out  at  that  reUtloa.  Thete  obli(aii»it  exined  abo  bi 
cue  of  fRtdmen  of  tbe  alau^  of  diiet,  lenplea  and  corpceali 
Tbe  fnedmiBto^  hit  fonnirmaaier't  name:  be  owed  bin  defen — 
(eiinaJHKi)  and  bM  (iftiimhuti  aetkct  of  theae  obUfaliont  wtt 
puniibed,  la  citreme  catet  evan  with  Iota  of  liberty.  Cnndlilon 
niaht  be  anneaed  by  tbe  natlerto  ihe|iti  oflnedoin.  aaof  eeatlnucd 
rvmnce  with  htm,  orof  feneial  icrvice  oraomepBiticubr  duty  to  be 
PHfarmed,  or  of  a  money  payment  Is  be  made.  But  the  pnetA 
Rotllliit.  absBt  the  befiiinBH  of  Ib>  itt  (tntunr  (.c,  llmittd  the 
ncmivt  impDihkn  of  mch  condiliont,  and  hit  rettricikmi  wm 
canted  funbtr  by  the  later  luriita  and  Ihe  imperial  conililuIBni. 
Ftilina  natanl  bein  Of  an  tnteatale  fnedman,  Iha  matter,  now 
patran.  auneeded  to  hit  property  at  Mt  deaih :  >nd  he  could  dlipoie 
^  will  of  onb  hair  hit  peiaeeuat.  the  twtroii  rceeivina  Ihc  other 
half.  Pnedmenand  thdrnntwenioblecitodvadiubiliiicaitba 
thifd  (eaeratioB  became  (■«■■<  (full  dtlicntl.  Tbui,  Ibi  ilavt 
etHBtat  (ended  to  merie  inrll  in  the  teneial  popular  body. 

It  waiofleaapecualaty  idvanlaie  id  ihe  maaler  tolibenle  tA 
ttive;  heotnalntdapaynent  which  enabled  W-  .~i-~.  -.»-n«»- 
andatlheatateilmeEBiBadaclieat.    Thiaoti 


. ads  muuniwon,  omt  m  ilricily  limitnl 

<■.  by  Duicn  mKhr  M  yeui  o<  If*  "  c'  uivn  under  30;  Hd 

tlw  la  Furik  CWiiiua  (about  A.D.  7)  fiad  tk  pniponion  <<  ■  nan'a 
■lava  vliich  be  could  tibmu  by  tHUavnc  and  lodade  morr  than 
a  hundnd  bcW  ao  cafnBchiaedt  whatcvrr  might  be  tha  tbc  BBmber  ol 
Ibe  famiHt.  IJadH  Ibe  cmpin  tbc  (Rodnca  roaa  guadily  io  toBu- 
cDca;  ibcy  bacania  adaiaiibla  to  tbe  lank  d  aqidtaa  and  to  tha 
KDatei  tbty  obtalfiad  pfovindal  lovennkaiiti,  anl  van  appoJntcd 
u  offina  in  tba  iEoptrial  bodiabold  vbkh  Tinually  placed  uwb  at 
Ibe  bead  ol  (daHaiilndva  defuimaiiia  (aec  PaLUkiand  N arcusu*). 
Fnednn  gf  baablei  laiik,  an  the  otber  buid.  bllcd  the  ndBor 
olBcaa  in  tbt  adoiiiiiuulve  aen^ce,  ia  tbe  city  eoboni,  aad  ia 
Ibe  aimy:  and  n  ihall  find  tbat  tbey  eotoea  liiiely  Into  the 
uadea  and  profnaiwia  vbn  bee  libovr  bf^n  to  ~~-~  *"— » 
aMeared  awi  ia  litaiatun:,  e-t-  Tin,  ihe  UBanw 
HwlBut.  tbe  libmian  of  Adiuhdi;  Livium  AndrDs 

SutiuK  Tenocft  PuUiliua  Syni^  nianinu  and  Epici 

la  the  jad  centuiy  of  the  Chriiiian  «a  wr  bid  a  nBrlnJ  changE 
with  reipect  to  the  Inatilution  ol  davcry,  boih  in  the  rtpoa  ot 
tboii(bi  and  in  that  ol  law.  Already  (he  principle  si  iraaon  and 
humnity  had  been  applied  to  Uw  ubist  l)]>  Sens*.    Bui  it  wu 

idea«"fathu,aiinoIberdep«Ttiwni*of  ur«,btcanit  "deciuve.  -.^ 
Dio  ChryHDateai,  tlie  adviser  of  Tnjon,  ia  the  fim  Gtek  writer  «bo 
ha*  pnnHunced  the  prirciple  d  tUveiy  to  be  conlnry  to  the  law  ol 
aatui*  "  (Mark  PaEtiaon).  And  a  puaUcL  change  la  louod  Id  tbe 
pnclicat  policy  ol  the  atatc    Hie  nititacy  vocatloa  d  Rone  waa 


■w.    Tbey 


pr^gued  tbe  ab< 

bowHuiiit  the  tn 


I  vaa  tbea  poaibie.  1^ 


ilie  aenerat  tciidHicy  both  ot  tbe 

<»>;■«  of  the  le^i  li  in  favour 

tnd  lale  ol  childmi,  and  of 


and  bv  (acilllatinf  manunu 
impmaJ  conalitiitioaa  and 
o(  liborty.    The  piacticca  i , 

R' vine  tbea  In  |iled(elo(del)t,  are  foriildden.  Diocletian 
K  man  to  leU  biniadf.  Kidnapperi  Ulafiani}  were  punliBed  wiiB 
death.  Tbe  iaiolvent  debtor  waa  withdrawn  Iron  the  yoke  of  bit 
creditor.  While  Ibe  dave  tnde  wai  pemiiled.  Ibe  nuililalloo  of 
boyt  and  younff  men.  loo  often  pncliied.  ivaa  puniihed  with  exile 

(wenti^  brotbeiaand  prrtgrut  tonliJmio  coyuncrat.  In  the  inter- 
■me  family  were  not  to  be  aeparatai  by  (Iv  d  Jviuon  of  the  wccevon. 

■  -J  pul 

^jiiauean  priiona.    AnloniBUi  Piua  punithed  bira 

whokiUedluaownilaveaiir^badkaicdanolber'a.  Ahndyiathc 
time  ol  Nero  tbe  nagiitralea  bad  been  ordered  to  receive  Ibe  ilave'a 
complaint  ol  ill-tiealment;  and  th«  In  Fetronia,  beloBfiBf  to  tha 
vme  or  an  earlier  period,  forlMde  nnitcrs  to  band '^*"~' 'h^' '■■^»> 

with  aacmivt  cruettyi  who  had  taken  lef  u^  at  an . 

■h!^i 


tbovtb  iaeencral  pdndiw  it  atiU  'vmaiiied  the  propcny  ol  the 
maater.  Tbe  Male  (nntad  to  public  alavi*  tbe  right  ol^ucatbina 
half  their  |iiiiniimi    and  private  peraotu  aometiinea  pennittea 


enivt  cruelty,  who  had  tJ 
bcHild  be  lold;  and  thia  p.v«/. 
e  nuner  had  employed  a  ilave  r 
hla character.   M.Auretiut^v 

rectly  under  the  aurvcilmnce 
....  ._...j  niiinot  beufce 

yaueap; 


inienojaied  by  the  ■■-...      . 
limited  in  vanout  wava  tliE  appiica 

appealed  Io  thai  of  tbe  crime  of  nu 
ufirnca  of  the  niuler  Ibe  tlave  co 

facilitated.     Tbe   power  d  unposinj .^ _ 

to  freedom.  Theemperorcoiild  confp 

erty  could  not  be  fwfeited  evco  by  a  | 


l-V  Piwenting  a  pJi 
and  the  legal  procen 
Iiwa>  decided  that 


Tberii 


in  Ibe  Roman  wnWatill  further  Improvid 


on  «■  destined,  at  a  later  period,  in  pamaatlK.   Ilia 
imFtimei  objected  that  the  Cbiiniin  chuRh  did  not 

ataUveiy  waa  a  fundamental  eteaiEnt  of  the  old  B 


m  baen  at  idTduo  to 


.     _...olcsH|ueithadb(»icUeved,ilcontil 
ndicnl  alteration  ahould  be  avddcntywniurht 

.        .  .  nder  ita  inBuence.  Tbe  latter 

obaarved  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  law.  indieatLng  a  change  in 

— "^ '  —^^  — ' — ' "-  the  Mave  clait.  which  doea  not  appear  to 

Cluiitian  teaciuDE.  But  the  inctitutioa 
X  lerimuly  ditturhed.  The  reeulta  muA 
M  nf  all  to  the  ilan  popnlatioa  itaelf. 
:  accorapliibed.  an  eaientially  ikw  ncial 


iBdependent  moni  authorily.  Tbia  vaa  the  vork  open  to  tbe 
Chitelaa  niealbaod,  and  it  eauul  be  ileided  that  it  vaa  veil  dia- 
chu(cd.  WblMdielBtbenaaiccwilbtbeStaicaofthelBdcentaiy 
In  repreaafltin;  ilavcry  aa  an  uidiflereiLI  circumitaBce  in  the  eya  of 
relitiiia  and  monlily,  Ibe  conterapi  fee  tbe  clam  which  the  Stoia  too 
eltefl  eahibited  b  in  ihem  r^ilaeed  by  a  genuine  aympaihy.    Tbey 

lEe  naUe  KU-devoIian  id  a  monk)  and  agalnil 
■Uvea  to  Ibe  theatrical  pinfcaBni,  nkkb  ma 
plion.  The  chutch  alio  mcaungedihe  emanci- 

.1 J  ^L_  njpnmtion  ol  captivu.    Aod 

ition  of  the  Chiiauan  Buperoia, 


lenaKhoolol 


I  in  ^  kfidalian  ol  ti 
tha  budieii  fcatuin 

^"i^SSIi  3 

.. , eaortia.  hiUaown  won]i."pn>liberUte, 

., ,  fovecael  lueri  Roaiaaia  Kfibui  et  pcaBciput  aoatnaumiiy 

pecufiareeat."  LawalDI  lefuaed  in  (onewl  to  ncogniae  tha  mamagea 
oldavea:  but  Juitiaiaa  (an  them  a  legal  vahie  after  amandpatioa 
in  eilabliihiBf  lighta  ol  aucceiiiDn,  Ualaaa  between  ilavee  and  Ine 
women,  or  between  a  freeman  aad  the  female  dave  of  anotber, 
cgotlaued  to  be  focbidden,  and  were  long  punished  ia  certain  ciicnat- 
Haaoa  with  atmckiui  aeverity.  Aa  irtlnesfc  Ibe  ilave  waa  aliO 
aubject  id  tbe  queation;  aa  crimiaaL  be  vaa  puniabed  vith  greater 

legal  claim  to  hia  ovn  libeny,  apt  now  merely  thmrj^  an  adurter, 
but  in  peraoa.  A  female  ilave  wu  ttill  bald  Incapable  of  Ibe  oflence 
ol  adulMry:  but  JuatinlaB  viiiieil  with  deaib  ililte  tbe  mpe  ol  a 
■lave  or  f nedwoman  aad  tbtu  of  1  fne  maiden.  Aheady  the  maalir 
who  killed  hia  alave  bad  been  puniihad  aa  for  homidde.  eicepi  in  tb* 
>._  d  hia  uaintaBdad  death  under  concctioni  Conatantiae  mated 
■    "  '        '  "  ...  oJQiujty,   Even 


art  ei  tba  reign  ol  JuadaiaiL  A  new  procem  cj  menu. 
waa  now  aataUJaheJ,  to  be  performed  In  tbe  cbuichea 
the  intervention  nl  tba  miniitera  of  leli^a;  aad  k  vaa 


!  thrir  davea.    Slavea  who  wen  adiniRcd  to  W] 

vhoeatered  a  monaatery.  became  freer 


!d  Ibat  clerica  could  at 


peraooaleaadilloaavbkh  the  l^iiaikHi  of  Auguvtiu had  required  to 
be  aaliified  by  the  maiier  Kbo  emancipated  and  the  rlave  who  waa 
manumltlcfl.  and  removed  Ibe  limitation  of  number.  The  liberaird 
■lave^  whatever  the  pnxxB  t>y  whk:h  he  had  obtained  hia  f reertom, 
became  at  once  a  full  citiaen,  hia  fgraer  master,  however,  retaining 
the  light  of  patrortage,  the  abi^Iion  ol  vhich  would  probably  have 
discouraged  eouadpatHUL 

Ttaatiliim  la  Strfdam.— Tbt  ilavtry  ot  the  vorkldg  dasaei 
waa  Dot  directly  changed  Ided  tlie  lyilem  of  personal  Iteedom. 
There  wu  an  inlermediau  ilage  wbich  hii  not  always  been 
infSciently  dlscrtmlnated  from  slavery.  We  mean  the  rtgime 
of  serfdom.  In  studying  the  origin  of  [Us  transitional  state  of 
lliingj,  four  principal  considerations  have  to  be  kepi  in  view, 
(i)  AaGiblwD  observes,  the  completion  of  tbeRamui  (yilem  ol 
contiDest  reduced  (be  supply  of  slaves.  It  is  true  that,  when 
the  barbarian  invasions  began  in  the  3rd  century,  ouiy  esptive) 
were  made,  who,  when  not  enrolled  in  the  aimy,  weie  employed 
in  agriculture  or  domestic  service;  but  the  regular  impotUiioD 
vas  inoeaalngty  diminished.  This  improved  the  condilion  of 
the  slave  by  rendering  bis  eristenee  an  object  of  greater  value 
to  hi]  master.  It  was  clearly  to  the  interest  d  each  family 
to  preserve  indefinilely  its  own  hereditary  alavM,  Hence  the 
abolitioo  ol  tbe  ealemal  slave  trade  tended,  in  fact,  to  put  an 
end  to  internal  sales,  and  the  slaves  became  ttlacbed  to  the 
bouseholds  or  lands  of  ifaeii  masters.    (1)  The  tliminUied  supply 


of  lints  taabet  acted  Is  the  dbtctlw  et  the  rAiUlltation  ot 
(rcc  liboar.  A  gcacral  raovemcut  ot  Ihli  kind  b  notic 
Irom  the  ind  centuiy  onwudi.  Frmnra  lud  tlwayi  be 
•ome  cxMsI  cDptoycd  in  the  public  lervke.  In  prtrua  lerrica 
niperior  poM>  wtie  often  filled  by  trerfmen;  the  bi^ba  i 
as  medicine,  grammar,  painiing— wen  panly  in  ihe  bandi  ol 
frndmCD  aod  evu  of  infHui;  lie  mora  nuxesiful  actoB 
EtadiAlota  wen  oftea  fnednKn.    Id  the  factoTicfl  or  woi^ 

^y  weahbj  perwita  ilave  labour  waa  mainly  employRl; 


11  free 


1  oBend- their  (c 


stab- 


Ctnployed  in  the  calllvalioD  of  land  as  hlRd  laboumi, 
diin-pteienUy  find,  al»  u  tenanli  on  the  pat  ati 
all  Ihia  (^mated  we  ihall  uDdentand  wben  wa  ei 
nmailubk  mgaiUBiliaa  of  the  Kate  -mliodBCed  by 
and  Ua  aucceMsca.  (3)  lUi  oi(MiIatioii  oUbUAed  in  the 
Koman  mild  a  penonal  and  betedltaiy  fixity  ol  wofeuiaoa  and 
tituattoDa  whkh  wai  not  veiy  lai  nmoved  Inm  the  caate  lyaten 
of  the  Eaat.  Ihe  porpoaa  at  tfala  waa  donblkM  w  itiiat  by  a 
KiOKg  (nternal  eonwUdatiM  the  aboA  of  the  Ivrtslona,  to  Mciue 
puUjc  order,  to  enforce  fudiutiious  hablti,  ud  to  cuaianlee 
the  fiDiDciBl  lewurcet  ol  the  itals.  Fenmul  Isdepeadence 
wai  largely  aaoificed,  but  tboac  atill  aim  iapoRut  eoda  wen 

(tetman'i  mialery  over  himself  and  hii  power  to  determine  bis 
occupaiion,  reduced  the  inleival  between  him  and  tlie  slave; 
and  tile  latter  OQ  the  one  haikd,  the  free  domeatic  servant  and 
workshop  labourer  on  the  otber,  both  poBed  irucnsibiy  into  the 
common  condition  of  KiUom.  (4)  The  coircsponding  dianje, 
In  the  case  of  ibc  ruial  stavcSf  took  place  through  their  ixin^ 
merged  in  the  Older  of  cWnf.   Tlie  Soman  oiloi 


,    >  pay  to  the 
,     .  d  turn  anmiany  or  (vhen  a  altiau  ptr- 

tiaiiia)  a  certain  pnponian  of  the  pintuce  ol  tbe  faim.  Uodei 
(he  empetois  of  the  4th  century  the  uhk  dtstgnated  a  cultivator 
wbo,  thou^  poaoBally  bee,  wai  ittaditd  to  the  airil,  and 

the  i^utar  itatua  of  the  maB  of  Roman  cukivatois.  Tbcclaaa 
ol  ealmi  apfxsra  to  have  been  compeaed  partly  of  lenaata  by 
contract  ithi  had  bKamd  large  anctrs  of  itnt  and  were  detained 
on  the  mates  aa  debUna  (ataaradi),  partly  el  fordgB  captives  ot 

partly  of  small  ptotnietors  and  other  poor  men  wbo  vohmtaiSy 
adapted  the  status  as  an  InptevtaMnt  In  thdt  podtfcm.  ney 
paid  a  fi»d  proportion  of  the  pnduee(^rapsrfa)  to  the  owner 
fit  the  estate,  and  gave  a  determlnatg  amount  cd  labour  (efvatj 
OD  the  portion  of  tbe  domain  which  be  kept  In  Ua  own  handi 
(uMianu  dtninciu).  Tbe  Uw  for  a  kng  time  toe*  no  notice  ot 
these  custoraaiy  tennrea,  and  did  iM>t  qrstanalkally  eontltute 
ibem  unto  the  4th  centun>,  II  wat  indeed  tlieniiiilremcDtaol  the 
fiscua  and  tbe  conscriplioo  «hi4  inpdkd  the  Imperial  govem- 
menttoregulattthe*yitem.  The  cohini  wen  inscribed  (kIicr^O 
on  the  registers  of  the  census  is  paying  taici  to  tbe  state,  for 
which  the  proprietor  was  responsible,  reimlnirsing  bimielf  for  the 
aBMunt.  In  a  censtllution  of  Constantine  (aji.  jji)  we  find  the 
oolonus  recogirlted  as  pennanently  attached  to  tbe  land.  If  be 
alwndancd  his  holding  be  was  brought  back  and  punished;  and 

pay  B  penalty.  He  could  not  marry  out  of  tbe  domain;  if  be 
took  tor  wi!e  a  cokma  of  anotlier  proprietor,  she  was  restored  to 
her  origtnai  locaKiy.  and  the  o&ipring  of  the  unisn  were  divided 
between  the  estates.  The  chOdren  ol  a  colonus  were  fixed  in  tbe 
aame  status.  They  and  their  descendants  were  retaioed,  in  the 
woida  of  a  taw  ol  Theodoaus,  "  quodim  aelemitatis  iure," 
and  by  no  process  could  be  relieved  from  tbrir  oUigatloiia, 
By  a  la«  of  Anaslarius,  at  the  end  of  tbe  5th  century,  a  colooos 
who  had  vtriuotariiy  come  into  an  estate  was  by  a  tenure  el 
thirty  ynn  for  ever  attached  to  it.  TTm  master  (iimiiiiu) 
could  inBict  on  Ms  ci^ni  "  modente  chastisement,"  and  could 


iBd  it  was  a  great  advance  oa  the  lystna  of  the  fmdlia  nuUca, 
Aut  the  point  wkieb  la  inqractant  is  that  then  was  a  ottaJn 
approximatioo  bet««en  tbe  condition  of  the  toloau  and  tbe 
■lave  whkh  tended  towards  the  fusion  of  both  la  a  single 
dsas.' 

Besides  tbe  ceionl  there  were  on  a  great  estate — and  those  of 
tbt  4th  century  were  on  a  spedally  large  acak — a  number  of 
praedial  slaves,  nbo  worked  cidlectively  under  overseen  on  the 
part  of  Ibc  property  which  tbe  owner  himscU  cultivated.  But 
it  mi  a  common  piactica  to  settle  certain  61  the  tlavca  (and 
poasitily  also  of  tbe  fieedmes)  on  other  portions  of  the  estMe) 
giving  them  imaQ  fatma  on  ODDdhknu  sbniiar  to  those  to  wliich 
tbe  oolonf  irate  subject.  These  slaves  are,  hi  fact,  deaerfbed  by 
Dalian  as  fusri  oilsiif.  They  bad  their  own  bouachoMs  and  wen 
lieBce  dBtinguished  as  aaaiL  In  lav  these  slavea  wen  at  first 
absohitely  at  tbe  di^wBal  of  tbejr  masters;  ihey  bad  bo  property 
in  tbe  strict  sense  (^  the  word,  and  could  be  sold  to  another 
proprietor  and  Bcpanlcd  from  iheii  families.  But  the  landlord'a 
intenst  and  the  general  tone  of  feeling  alilie  modified  practice 
even  before  the  intervention  of  legislation;  they  were  babitoaUy 
BonUnued  In  their  holdings,  and  came  to  possess  in  fact  ■  per- 
petual and  beiedltary  enjcyment  of  them.  By  a  law  of  Viden- 
tiidao  I.  (377)  the  sale  of  these  dsvea  was  Interdicted  unlesa  the 
land  they  occupied  were  at  the  same  time  sold.  The  legal  dis- 
tinction between  tbe  coloni  arrd  tbe  slave  tenants  continued  to 
eaist  after  the  Invasions;  but  the  practical  difference  waa 
greatly  attenuated.  The  oolonus  ollen  occupied  a  servile 
saansus,  and  the  slave  a  nunsus  originally  appropriated  to  a 
Cidonua.  Intennarriiges  eS  the  two  claaseg  became  freriuent. 
Already  at  the  en4  of  the  71b  century  it  docs  not  appear  that 
tbe  distinction  between  them  had  any  substantial  existence. 

The  InSuence  of  the  Northern  invaiions  on  the  diange  fiDm 
ilaveiy  to  serfdom  was,  in  all  probability,  of  little  account. 
The  change  would  have  taken  place,  tbou^  perhaps  not  so 
ffieedOy,  U  they  bad  never  occurred.    For  the  developmenU  <d 


Utitm  Slatt  rnHb,— Not  very  long  after  tt 
of  sofdom  in  tli^  most  advanced  communities  comes  into  sight 
''  ^item  of  colonial  slavery,  which,  instead  of  lieJQg  the 

.  need  of  human  devdopmcnt,  was  politically  aa  well  as 
moiilly  a  monstrous  aberration. 

In  1-441,  when  the  Foitugucie  under  Prince  Heniy  the 
Navintcr  wen  eiploting  the  Atlantic  coast  ol  Africa,  one  of 
bis  Mkers,  Antam  Coosilves,  who  had  captured  some  .  ,  . . 
Moots,  was  directed  by  the  prince  to  carry  them  back  -,r„fc, 
toAfrica.  HereceivedfromlheMoorsineichaDgefor 
them  ten  blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust.  This  exdled  tha 
cupidity  of  hta  fdlow-countrymen;  and  they  fitted  out  a  larga 
number  of  ships  for  tbe  trade,  and  built  several  foits  on  the 
African  coast.  Many  negroes  were  brought  into  Spain  from  these 
Portuguese  settlements,  and  the  colonial  slave  tnda  first  appiars 
b  the  form  of  the  introduction  Into  the  newly-dlscoveTed  western 
descendants  of  these  negroes.  When  Nicolas  de 
ras  sent  out  b  ijoa  as  governor  of  Haiti,  whilst 
regulations,  dcstlnod  to  prove  illusory,  wen  made  lot  Ih*  pio- 
'  tioo  of  the  natives  of  tlie  island,  permission  was  ^v<a  to  cany 
the  colony  negro  slaves,  born  in  Seville  and  other  pans  i^ 
Spain,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  laiLh.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Ovando  in  ijoi  that  there  were  at  thai  tima 
mimben  of  negroes  in  Haiti;  he  requested  that  no  mon  might 
'    permitted  to  be  brought  ouL   In  rjioandtbebjlovingyean 
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Kiof  FmUoaod  ordocd  x  oumbM  of  Afiktu  M  be  Mot  la 

Uui  colony  for  the  workitig  ol  Ibe  mint*. 

Before  this  Unit  CoEumbiu  lud  pR^ioKd  an  eKbinge  oI  hii 
Cahb  priuoers  u  tlives  igiinH  live  uock  to  be  futaished  to 
Haiti  by  Spanish  merchiQIL  He  actuAlJy  aent  home,  in  14941 
above  joo  Indian  priunen  uken  in  van  iritb  the  cadquel, 
wbo,  he  luggettcd,  might  be  sold  ai  alaves  at  Seville,  But. 
alter  a  loyal  order  had  been  luued  for  their  tale,  Queen 
Isabella,  ictcrated  by  what  ihe  had  heard  of  the  gentle  ud 
bospltahle  chaiacter  of  the  natlvea  and  of  their  docility,  procured 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  Biihop  Fonieca,  the  luperlnteodept  ol 
Indian  affain,  Kupending  the  order  until  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  cauiei  for  which  they  had  been  nude  ptiaoncn,  ind 
into  the  lawfulness  of  tbelr  sale.  TbcoloElanB  diSered  on  the 
latter  question,  and  Isabella  directed  that  these  Indians  should 
be  sent  back  to  their  native  country. 

BartoIomS  de  las  Casaa,  the  celebrated  biihop  of  Chlapa, 
accompanied   Ovando   to   Haiti,   and  na*  4  iritoen  of  Ibe 

favour,  and  he  then  made  the  suggestion  to  Charles  that  each 
Spanish  resident  In  Haiti  should  have  Ucenca  to  Import  ft 
dozen  negro  slaves.  Las  Cases,  in  his  HisSoria  it  tat  Indiat 
(lib.  iii,  cap.  lor),  confesses  the  emx  bto  which  he  thus  fell. 
Other  good  men  appear  to  have  given  similar  advice  about  the 
tAOK  lime,  sod  t  as  has  been  shown ,  the  practice  was  not  absolutely 
neir;  indRd  the  young  lung  had  in  istfi,  whilst  still  in  Flanders, 
granted  licfon*  to  bis  courtiers  for  the  Impoiuilon  of  negroes 
into  the  colonies,  though  Jimenes,  u  regent  of  Castile,  by  a 
decree  of  the  same  year  forbade  the  practice.  Tie  suggestion  of 
Las  Cases  was  no  doubt  made  on  the  ground  that  the  QEgroea 
(suld,  heller  than  the  Indians,  bear  the  labour  In  the  muies, 
which  was  rapidly  exhausting  the  numbers  of  Ihe  latter.^    He 

but,  thou^  entitled  to  honour  for  the  seal  which  he  showed  on 
behalf  of  the  nativct,  be  must  bear  the  blame  lor  his  violation 
or  iKglect  of  moral  principle.  His  advice  was  unfortunately 
adopted,  "  Chatle*,"  uys  Robertson,  "granted  a  patent  to 
one  of  his  Flemish  favourites,  containing  an  exclusive  right " 
of  supplying  4000  nesroes  annually  to  Haiti,  Cuba,  Jamaica 


lispatcni 


■laves  from  the  PortugueM;  and  thus  was  £nt  systematixed 
the  (lave  tnde  between  Africa  and  America. 
The  lifK  Enillihman  who  eflnirft  tn  the  tnflic  wis  Sir  IciJin 


ItavTi^  been  pcrmarKntfir  ettabhitv 


10  of  nepm  .. 

ig  of  slavery  in  Britiili  Aim 


number  of  aefroes  was  afterwards  continually  iaaesKd — though 
appoRotly  at  irst  slowly — by  impDnaiiiKi.  and  the  field.Cabour  was 
more  and  more  pofonned  by  leivile  hands,  so  thaiia  1790  the  scale 
of  Virginia  eomalmd  lOKOoo  negioes. 

The  African  trade  of  Englaad  wu  lonf  is  the  huds  (4  eiduiive 
'si  but  by  an  act  of  the  lint  y«r  of  William  and  Mii^  it 
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voke  the  ai^enlo,  and  Sir  Robert  Walsate  waa 
Rling  iaio  war  with  Spain.  BtiMcn  I6S0  artd 
negroes  were  eiported  by  the  AfHcin  Company, 
— ;._„ -J Icing  a  total  otyo.ooo. 

n  Eo'rlldi.pi       "^ 
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totallRipon  into  all  the 
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.     When  Edwards  vrolt  (1791I.  (he  number  oC 
™irDutch^'p!mur'™an"i^iniih,~'*o^ 

w^  t£ 

total  70.000!^'  VhosmorttSnb^the'Ka^waTin^riti^handi^ 
The  hun(iag  of  humin  belnii  to  nuke  (hen  daves  wu  greaily 
anravaled  by  (be  demand  ol  the  European  colonies.    The  sativ* 
cRiefs  engaged  in  forays  sometimes  even  on  their  awn 
•ubiecu.forihe  purpOKol  procuring  ilavei  to  be  eichanged    "***■ 

by  oighl  and  capruied  the  ■nhabilaors  when  (rying  10    ''"*' 

m  nd  intensifiK]  by  this  forciitn  itimulation,     £xc1uuv« 

oi  whodied  before  ihey sailed  Som  Africa,  i3lr%»m!  Ion 

ini  out  of  every  lor  ol  100  ihipplsd  Innn  Alrica  IT  died  ia 

at  IS.  and  nor  more  than  50  hvtd  10  be  eSeciite  ^taourera 

'"  Is.    The  cireuniitiincH  of  iKeir  subsmuent  life  on  (he 

In,  here  were  ia  1690.40^100^  Iron  (hacyear  till  llwcheiw 

were  imponed  &»,ooa:yet  at  the  latter  date  there  woe  only 
3*0.000  m  the  iiland.  One  cause  whkh  prevented  (be  oacunl  in- 
cresK  of  population  was  the  inenualrcy  in  the  Rumben  ol  (he  •ews: 
u  Jamaica  alooe  there  was  m  1789  an  excess  of  30,000  maleo, 

Unemait  tiaintl  Us  5Ish  Tiadt. — When  the  nature  of  the 
slave  trade  began  lo  be  understood  by  tbe  public,  all  that 
waa  best  in  England  was  ndvcne  10  it.  Among  those 
who  denounced  it — beads  some  whose  names  are  now  ^  ^'' 
liltle  known,  but  are  leionled  in  Che  pages  ot  Ciaikson— were 
Baxter,  Sir  Richard  Slrele  (in  I»kU  tmd  yarUt).  the  pocu 
Soulhem  (in  OroimcL,),  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenslone,  Dyer, 
Savage  and  above  all  Cowper  (>«  bis  Clarily,  and  Ttuk,  bk.  1), 
Thomas  Day  (author  of  5Biuf/onla>iJJ<«b»i),  Sterne,  WarfaurUn, 
Hutcheson,  Beattie,  John  Wesley,  Whitfield,  Adam  Smilh, 
Millar,  Robertson,  Or  JoboMn,  Paley,  Gr^ory,  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, Bishop  Porteus,  Dean  Tucker.  The  question  of  the  legal 
cjustencc  of  sbvery  in  Great  Bdtoin  and  Ireland  was  raised  in 
.  .  by  Yoike  and  Talbot, 
ly-general  and  solicitor-general  at  Ihe  time,  to  the  eflect 
tnai  a  slave  by  coming  into  those  countries  from  the  West  Indie* 
did  not  become  free,  and  might  be  compelled  by  bis  master  14 
nlum  to  the  plantations.  Chief-Justice  Holt  had  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion;  and  the  matter  was  brought  lo  a  final  isauo 
by  Granville  Sharp  in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  It  «ai 
decided  by  Lord  UonsSeld,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  bench,  on  tb« 
imd  of  June  1771,  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  the  toil 
of  the  British  islands  be  became  free.  In  1776  it  waa  moved  in 
the  House  of  Comrnons  by  David  Hartley,  son  of  the  aulhor  of 
Oiimaliiita  oh  Uan,  that  "  the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to  ib« 
laws  erf  (jod  and  the  rights  of  men  ";  but  this  motion — tha 
first  which  was  made  on  the  subject— failed. 

The  first  penons  in  England  who  took  united  practical  actioa 
against  Ihe  slave  trade  were  the  (juakert,  following  the  eipressiaa 
of  sentiment  which  had  emanated  so  early  as  1671  from  their 
founder  Geotge  Fox.  In  1717  they  declared  it  to  be  "  not  a 
commendable  or  aUowed "  practice;  In  1761  Ibey  excluded 
from  tbeir  lodely  all  who  should  be  found  concerned  in  il,  and 
issued  appeals  to  their  mcmberi  and  Che  public  againsl  tho 
system.  In  1783  there  was  formed  among  them  an  atsodatioD 
"  fot  Ibe  iclid  and  liberation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  Weal 


it  of  the  dwn  Hide  on  tlK 
eout  of  Africa."  TUinitlwfiniiodetyatabliilxdinEngkiid 
for  tba  pDipaM.  Hie  Quaken  in  America  had  taken  ictioD  on 
the  wtjact  HiD  eaiiier  tbaa  tboH  In  EnglaBd.  Ilie  Penniyl- 
vaniia  Qoi&nt  adviaed  their  Beinben  ajpint  tbe  tilde  in  i6g6; 
in  1754  they  {mwd  to  tbdr  bRtbien  a  sCronl  dinuaiive  afalnit 
eiumuit^ng  it  in  any  manner;  in  i;74  all  pcnxi*  conceined 
in  the  traffic,  and  In  ii;6aUtlavebotden*hi>woaldiiMciBaDc{> 
pale  thdr  bIivcs,  irerc  eiciadcd  (rom  Ri»sbenhlp.  Tbe  Quaken 
in  tbe  other  Ameticin  pnvincei  foUowed  tlM  lead  irf  tbdr 
brethren  in  Pennsylvania.  The  individuals  among  tbe  AsKrican 
Quaken  who  laboured  m»t  cameilly  and  indefatlgably  on 
behalf  oi  the  Aliicans  were  John  Woolman  (i7io-i;73)  and 
Anthony  Benezet  (1713-1784),  the  latter  a  un  of  a  Frendi 
Huguenot  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantet.  Tbe  fanner  confined  hii  efforu  chiefly  to  America  and 
Indeed  to  Ui  coicligiooiiu  there:  the  litici  wught,  m>l  without 
BDCcaa,  to  fotiad  a  univeml  ptt)pig>nda  In  favour  of  abolition. 
A  Pcnniylnnian  udety  wia formed  in  1 774  by  Jimts  Pembettofl 
and  Dt  Benjamin  Ruth,  and  in  1787  (after  the  war)  wu  rccon- 
Itructed  on  an  enlarged  basis  under  the  pmideney  of  Franklin, 
Other  liniilar  associalions  nere  founded  about  the  lame  tine 
in  diflemt  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  BOt  imporuat 
movement  took  place  in  Cnglind.  Dr  Feckard.  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  enlettalBed  Mrong  con- 
victionB  againsl  the  slave  trade,  proposed  in  17S5  aa  aubject  for 
m  Latin  prize  diiaenatlon  the  question,  "  An  L'ceat  invito!  in 
aervjtutem  dare-"  Thomaa  Oaritson  obtained  the  first  prize, 
tJ«nilated  btl  t*uy  into  English  in  an  eipanded  form,  and 
ptlUilhcd  it  in  i7gA  with  the  title  £iisy  an  lie  Sliairy  aid 
Commera  1}  lit  Human  S fata.  In  the  process  of  its  publication 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  several  persons  alrady  dec^^y 
interested  in  the  question;  amongst  others  with  Granville  Sharp, 
William  Dillwyn  (an  American  by  birth,  who  had  known  Beneiet), 
and  the  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  wbo  had  lived  nineteen  years  in 
St  Gitislophet,  and  had  published  an  Etiay  m  lie  TrealmeiU  mid 
Cmnersum  if  Ac  Afrkati  Statu  in  tti  Brilisk  Sagar  Catema. 
The  dialribution  of  ClarksoD'a  book  led  to  his  forming  conne dona 
irith  many  persons  of  influence,  and  especially  with  William 
Witbeiforce  (?T,V  Acoramitteewaiformedou  the  undof  May 
1787  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  tnde,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cnnville  Sharp.  It  is  unquestionable  thai  the  pilncipil  teotive 
power  which  originated  and  lUitained  theii  efloiti  waa  Christian 
principle  and  feeling.  The  meet  euneU  and  nnreinllting 
exertions  were  made  by  the  penoniao  usoclated  In  Investigating 
fads  and  collecting  evidence,  in  forming  branch  cvminitttea  and 
procuring  petitions,  information  and  support  of  those  wbo  pleaded 
the  cause  in  parliament.  To  the  original  mcmbcis  nere  ifterwards 
added  several  remarkable  persons,  amongst  whom  were  Josah 
Wedgwood,  Bennet  I.angtan  (Dr  Johnson's  friend),  and,  later, 
Zachary  Mactfilay,  Henry  Brougham  and  James  Stephen. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to  parlia- 
UKDtj  a  committee  of  privy  council  was  appointed  by  tbe  crown 
Id  17&8  to  inquire  cooceming  the  slave  trade;  and  Pitt 
moved  that  the  Mouse  of  Commons  should  early  In  the  next 
(cssioD  take  the  lubjeit  into  cooiiderition.  Wilbciforce's  first 
motion  fat  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  question 
ma  made  on  the  igth  of  March  1789,  and  this  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  bniinen  on  the  i  iih  of  May  of  the  ttnie  year.  After 
an  admirable  speech,  Wilbeilonx  laid  on  the  table  twelve 
resolutions  uhlch  were  iDlended  as  the  basis  of  a  future  n»th>n 
lor  the  abolition  of  tbe  tnde.  Tbe  discussion  of  these  waa  poit- 
poned  to  tbe  neit  aes^n,  and  In  17Q0-1791  evidence  waa  taken 
upon  tbem.    At  length,  on  the  rSth  cd  April  of  the  latter  year, 

a  motioQ  was  made  for  the  latroduction  of  a  ' 

fuitbet  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Brit 

West  Indies.    Opinion  had  been  prejudiced  by  tbe 

in  St  Domingo  and  Martinique,  and  In  the  Bril 

Dominica;  and  the  tnotion  was  defeated  by  i6i  i 

S8.     Lqpslative  sanction  was,  however,  ^ven  to  the  eatahlbli- 

nwnt  of  tbe  Siem  Leone  Company,  for  the  colonliatioD  «(  a 

cBatiict  on  the  welt  coast  of  Ahica  and  the  dlKOoragement  «i 


'j>  prevent  the 


h  island  of 


the  slave  trade  there.  Tt  was  hoped  at  the  time  that  that  ^laca 
would  become  the  centre  from  which  the  dviliiation  of  Alricl 
would  proceed;  but  this  eipectaiioo  was  not  fulUled.  On  the 
ind  of  April  1791  Wilherforcc  again' moved  that  the  trade  ought 
to  be  abolished;  an  amendment  in  favour  of  gradual  abolition 
waa  carried,  and  it  waa  finally  resolved  that  the  trade  should  ccsk 
OB  the  ist  of  January  1791^  When  a  ain^ar  motion  waabrou^ 
forward  b  tbe  Lords  the  conaidention  of  It  ■**  pottponed  to  the 
following  year,  in  order  to  give  thne  lor  the  rxtmination  of  wit- 
nesses by  a  committee  of  the  House.  A  bUi  b  the  Commons  in 
the  following  year  to  abolish  that  part  of  the  trade  by  which 
British  merchants  suF^licd  foreign  settlements  with  slave*  waa 
Tost  on  the  third  reading;  it  was  renewed  In  the  Commoiu  in 
17M  and  carried  there,  but  defeated  in  the  Lords.  Then  followed 
several  years  during  which  eSarta  were  made  by  the  sboliiionist* 
In  parliament  with  little  succen.  But  In  iSoe,  Lord  Crenville 
and  Foi  having  come  into  power,  a  bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses 


reign  supply,  a 


won  by  lb 
■uisc  01  me  war.  un  ine  loth  of  June  ol  the  same 
ight  forward  a  resolution  "  that  eflectual  measurta 
:n  for  the  abolilion  of  the  African  slave  trade  in  such 

.rried  by  a  laise  majority.     A  similar  resolution 
House  of  Lords.    A  bill  waa  then  passed 


b  Hou 


anploy 


presented  by 

Lord  CRnvlDe  in  the  House  of  Lords  providing  for  the  aboUIiDii 
of  the  trade,  waipassed  by  >  large  majority,  was  then  sent  to  tbe 
Commons  (where  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Hawick),  was  there 
antended  and  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  ^stta 
of  Match.  The  biD  enacted  that  no  vessel  should  dear  out  for 
slaves  (rora  any  pott  within  the  BritUi  dominions  after  the  lit 
of  May  1S07,  and  that  no  slave  should  be  landed  la  the  calaoiei 
after  the  ill  of  March  1S08. 

In  1G07  the  African  Institution  waa  formed,  with  the  ptlmarf 
object!  of  keeping  a  vi^lant  watch  on  the  slave  tradera  and 
procuring,  if  possible,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  other 
European  nations.  It  was  also  to  be  made  an  Instrument  for 
promoting  the  instruction  of  the  negro  races  and  diffusing  in- 
formation re^xctlng  tbe  African  continent. 

The  Act  ot  iS07Has  habitually  violated,  as  the  traders  knew 
that,  if  one  voyage  in  three  wu  successful,  ihcy  were  abundantly 
remuiKrated  for  their  losses.  This  state  of  things,  it  wis  plain, 
muiI  continue  as  long  as  the  trade  was  only  1  conmband  com- 
merce, involving  merely  pecuniary  penalliei.  Accordingly,  b 
iSit,  Brougham  carried  through  paiUainent  a  bill  declaring  the 
traffic  to  he  a  felony  punishable  with  transportation.  Some  yean 
later  another  act  wai  pnsed,  maklns  It  a  capital  oSence;  but 
this  was  aflerwants  reptaled.  The  lawot  iSrr  proved  eScdual 
and  brought  the  slave  trade  to  an  end  so  far  as  the  British 
dominions  were  conccmed,  Mautilius,  Indeed,  canimued  it  for  a 
time.  That  island,  which  bad  been  ceded  by  France  in  iSic^ 
three  yean  after  the  abolition,  had  spedal  facilities  for  escaping 
observation  b  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  African  coeat; 
but  it  was  soon  obliged  to  conform. 

to  5p^D.  had  been  occupit 
iudlincailedu'rv^  ,al 


n  of  St  Doaiingo,  iwnaiaally  bekngug 
I  by  buccaneers,  who  were 

Ifee peace (/Ryawiek In  1697.   Soiaa 


before  ITgt  that  tU  nlia  o( 


, -—  in  FiK 

14.000  raulattoes  and  only  30,00 


re  informed  that  Its  pnviiiaiia  wi 


...1  tbe  due  de  I*  Rocb^ 
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f«l  eav«rniiKnc  of  tbc  cd 

1  Puit.  disciuKd  at  the 

turned  to  Su  Donunto,  1 

nI  ■  iMItr  ts  tbe  governor) 

loa  bdulf  of  ibe  mulutos 

iiciaiijiiKlyviibatcolaU 

0  Ukc  rsL^e  in  the  SpiniiJi 
nnn  fuiRDdendr  triei]  and  Knli 
When  (he  newi  ol  ibb  nnehed  I 
tfnimt  tbeFlant«n;*ada«tlKin 
reMl»Bdb¥thei»ienibl¥Oinheisi-- 

ilont  nident  in  the  French  cdonL^ 

ititM  to.  nioTricht,  (nd  ihould  be  nllnwed.  tbi 


lon__ 


bubwitv.   The  FfeiiehntneniblY.lenringIhe  low  o(  the  eolony,  re- 
pelled on  the  14th  afSeplcnibetIhe  decree  ol  the  pncedintMiy.  Thu 

—'!"-»!'—  **"»  *n  er>d  to  all  hope  d  a  RconcUiatioit  ol  partiei  in  the 
inntlnioneTi  leiH  out  From  France  quanriied  vitb 
id  called  the  rtvotied  net»n  lo  tbeir  aHiionce. 
itanu  erf  Cape  Fmnuia  were  mauncred  and  the  city 
Htn^  by  fire.  The  planlera  nD%  olTered  rbnr 
«t  Britain;  and  an  Engliih  lonx  landed  in  the 


tnmdieenae.indwiaotiliiedloavacuHethciilandin  i!«9.  On  the 
daponun  ol  the  Briliih  the  govenurtant  remained  in  the  handi  of 
Touxaiol  I'Ouvenure  (i.v,).  Slavery  had  diiappeand;  the  blacki 
vtrv employed  aa  hired  leTvanlfl.  receiving  for  their  remuneration  1  he 
third  part  of  the  crope  they  railed ;  and  the  population  wai  rspidly 

riMMinlivUitaliOBandcomlon.  Thewhotel-'—' -^ '• 

the  ^niib  portion  having  been  ceded  by  the 
wish  at  TouHaint  waalhat  SuiDocninga  the 


reaty  ol  BaHl.    Tha 


Dcial  lighiiol  France.    The  is 


:e  toward!  (he  iibnd  wu  thai  I 


can  be  iso  doubt  that  tbe  fovemmcnt  ol  the  Re»oraiion.  in 
■  to  obtain  poneaHn  oT  the  iiljnd.  had  the  intenlrnn  of  re- 
tfhnu  ilaver^.  and  even  c'  reopening  the  ilave  trade  fee  the 
parpoae  of  iwiniilinB  the  dininithed  population.     Bui  Bnnacarte 
■belUKd  that  trade  during  the  Hundred  Dayt.  though  he  al»  failed 
'-*--  '--he people olSu  Domingo,  or,  ai  it  waa  now  called  by  iti 
—    Haiti,  la  obedience.     The  BourbonL  when  agun 
I  not  reintroduce  tbc  alav*  r™rf»-  thr  ntinn  n( 
ialand  liad  10  be  given  up;  1 
liied  in  iSis  (leeTlMIi). 
t  not  been  the  fint  European  powi 


lo  abolish  tbe 

.   I  royal  Older 

a  the  ifilh  ol  May  1791  that  the  inOic 

jjd  cease  in  the  Daoish  posscsaiona  from  tbe  end  oE 

1.  The  Ututed  Slates  bad  in  1  j^  forbiddenany  par- 

uljon  by  American  subjects  in  the  slave  trade  to 

from  Alrica  Into  thdcon  dominions.  This  act  was  passed  an  the 
nid  of  March  1807;  it  did  not.  taowevei,  come  mio  fom  till  ist 
Jnmaiy  180S.  At  the  congresi  of  Vienna  (November  1814)  Ihc 
principle  wasacknowledgcdtlittthe  slave  trade  ihould  be  abolished 

>i  soon  as  possible;  bul  the  delerminalloa  oi  (he 

was  reserved  (or  separate  negotiation  between  the  poatts.  It 
had  been  provided  in  a  treaty  between  France  and  Ctcat  F 
(May  30,1814)  IhAt  no  foreigner  should  in  future  introduce 
bilo  the  French  colonies,  and  that  the  trade  should  be  sbsi 
Interdicted  lo  the  French  themselves  alter  the  itt  ol  Junt 
This  postponement  ol  abolition  wasdictaled  by  the  Irish  to 
dace  *  fresh  stock  of  staves  into  Haiti.  U  thai  island  should  be 
recovered.  Bonaparte.aswehavtseen.abolisbedtheFrtDchslai 
trade  duringhisbricf  restoration,  and  this  abolition  was conGcmt 
.at  the  second  peace  of  Paris  on  tlie  aoth  of  Kovembei,  iEis,but 


m  alter 


which  tbe  tnSc  should  be  evciywheie  ui 
on  the  list  of  January  1813,  but  was  afterwards  utended  to 
February  iSjo;  England  paid  i^oofloo  as  a  compcnsatloa  to  tbtt 
Portuguese.  A  royal  decree  was  issued  00  the  rotb  of  December 
1836  forbidding  tbc  export  ol  slaves  from  any  Portuguese  posscs- 
sioiL  But  this  decree  was  often  violated.  It  vaa  agreed  that  the 
Spanisbslavelradeshouldcome  toanendin  iSjo.  England  paying 
Spain  an  indemniScatioD  ol  £400,000.  Ilie  Dutcb  trade  waA 
»ed  in  1S14;  the  Swedish  bad  been  abdished  in  iSi],  By  llie 
peace  of  Ghent,  December  1814.  the  United  States  and  England 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  do  all  in  tbeir  power  to  eatin^isb 
the  traffic  It  was  at  once  prohibited  in  several  of  the  South 
American  states  when  they  actjuired  independence,  as  to  L» 
Plata,  Venezuela  and  ChOe.  In  iSji  and  1833  Great  Britain 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  France  for  a  mutual  right  of 
search  within  certain  seaa,  lo  which  most  of  the  other  powerm 
acceded;  and  by  the  Aahbunon  treaty  (1S41}  with  the  United 
Staia  provision  was  made  for  the  joint  maintenance  of  squadrons 
'  westcoastof  Africa.  By  all  these  measures  the  slave  trade, 
ts  it  was  carried  on  imder  the  flags  of  EuroiKan  nations  or 
for  the  supply  of  tbeir  cobnies,  ceased  10  elis^ 

~  'eantime  anolber  and  more  radical  teform  had  been  in  pre* 
tion  and  waa  already  in  progress,  Dunely,  the  abolition  of 
:ry  itself  in  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  several 
s  of  Europt    When  tbe  English  slave  trade  had  ^^ 
closed,  it  was  found  that  the  evils  of  the  traffic,  _ 


1  by  * 


greatly  aggravated.  In  csosequtDCC  of  the  activity  of  tba 
Britisfa  ctuisen  the  traders  made  great  eSorls  to  cany  aa  manjr 
slaves  ai  possible  in  every  voyage,  aod  practised  atrocities  to 
gel  rid  of  tbe  slaves  wben  capture  was  imaineDt.  It  was, 
besides,  the  interest  of  the  crutseis,  who  shared  the  price  o(  the 
captured  slave-sh^,  rather  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be  taken  00 
board  tban  to  prevent  Ibeir  being  shipped  at  all.  Thrice  aa 
great  a  number  of  oegroes  as  before,  it  was  said,  was  eiponed 
ttom  Africa,  and  Iwo-lhirds  of  these  were  murdered  on  the  high 
seas.  It  was  found  also  that  the  abolition  of  the  British  ilave 
Hade  did  not  lead  to  an  improved  treatment  of  tbe  segioc*  ilk 
tbe  West  Indies.  The  slaves  were  overstorlced  now  that  Iteah 
supplies  were  ttappei,  and  their  numbers  rapidly  decrcaicd. 
In  180T  Ibere  vert  in  Ibe  West  Indies  800,00a;  in  iSjd  Ibcy 
were  reduced  to  700.000.  It  became  more  and  more  evident 
tbat  tbe  evil  coiild  be  tUi^fti  only  by  abolishing  alavety 
altogether. 

An  apnal  wiB  made  by  Wnberfoire  in  1S2I  to  Thomas  Fowdt 
Buiton  10  undertalie  the  conduct  ol  this  new  question  in  parliament. 
An  anti-ilavery  society  was  establiihed  in  iSij.  the  principal 
nwmbtrt  of  which,  besides  Wilbetforce  and  Buzion.  w«e  Zacbaiy 
Macautay.  Dr  Lushiogton  and  Lord  SuAdd.  fiuawn  moved  oa 
tbc  Jlh  of  May  181]  that  the  House  should  take  into  con- 
•ideiatioii  Ibe  Sate  of  ilavery  In  tbe  Briiiih  coloniH.  The  ot^t 
he  and  hb  amciates  hid  then  in  view  wai  gradual  abolition  by 
establisliing  KHnaihinf  Uke  a  <yite«  of  serfdon  for  eibting  ilavci. 


«  of  serfdon  for  eibti 
tnboni  after  a  certain  day.    Canningcatried  against  Buxl 
of  the  slaves  1  ■ 


by  the  home  government  to  the  coionial  le 
only  in  ca«  of  their  reiiitance.  direct  actwi  teng  taim  in  tna 
single  instance  of  Trinidad,  which,  being  a  crown  colony,  had  no 
legislature  of  itt  own.    A  well^Dnceived  aeries  ol  meaiurei  ol  relom 

a  general  outcry  waa  railed  1^  the  I^"™  '.' Jj"  "^""•"'"J 

ledge  of  the  ilaves  ihe  arrival  ol  the  order  in  council,  they  bicamt 
impmaed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  been  set  Iree.  and  accordingly 
refuted  towoiV.  and,  compulsion  being  retorted  to.  offered  resistance. 
Martial  law  was  proclairnedi  the  disturbances  were  rnrnsed  with 

was  taken  up  and  handled  with  great  ability  1^  Brou|ham.  awakened 
strong  feelini  in  England  agaimt  the  plantFTS.  The  quenion,  how- 
Fvir.  made  little  progress  in  pailianenl  for  •sme  years,  though 
Buaton,  William  Smith.  Luthinglon.  Btoucbsm.  Mackintosh. 
Butttfwortb.  and  Denman.  with  tbc  aid  of  Z.  MaAuAay*  Jamoa 
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dunng  I  psiod  dllowed 

tttect  the  OKUiiR*  ape 

of  cokMr  in  the  colonic*  wvi 
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HI  ttom.    In  lSa>  the  free  people 


with  their  fmov4iti«u.    In  iSjp  the  public  he(u 

lo  a  lerioiu  pnnecution  of  the  mun  Iiha    It  me  becaniDf  pbL 

Ihu  the  alenten  would  take  no  ilepa  r— " "■-  '■ '" '- 

_.  .i,  _ir. J  .1..  1 — ■_,  gi  ^ 


befuiBKlibenilc 


.____ — —  tohaJtAttand  topreaf«iDi..,__^..,  _.  , 

iting  qntem.  At  leiuth  in  iSu  the  nuniitiy  of  Eiii  Crry  took 
;  qutatton  in  hend  end  cerned  ue  ebolitioa  nith  Ulde  dimcuLty, 
!  mcuun  puunt  the  Houm  of  Conunone  on  the  Tth  ol  Ausuet 
U  eitd  ncctvlni  the  Ray*l  uut  on  the  jtih.  A  tuoi  of 
iwiiiifww  ttcrlii^  wu  vtitcd  *■  compcnvtLon  to  the  planlen-  A 
^ 'o  of  ■pprrntvcahip  f — ^.li-.l.  j  — 


el  preperatKHi  for  libmjr.    The  d: 


The  emmple  o(  Gtut  Biiuio  wu  giuluelly  loDowed  by  Ibe 
other  Eiiropeu  itetn,  end  loine  Araeiicui  once  bed  elreedy 
taken  actioD  of  the  eune  kind.  The  imimdiile  enuncipalion 
<iftfaesleva  in  the  FicDch  colonies  wu  decieed  by  the  provisional 
HOvenuncDt  of  1848,  Id  185S  it  wu  enacted  that  every  ilave 
belonsinc  to  a  Ponufueae  lublect  ibould  be  fne  in  twenty 
jreum  fion  that  date,  a  lyttem  of  tutelage  being  ettabliihcd 
In  the  meanlime.  Tbi>  law  came  into  openlion  on  tbe  iqth 
of  April  1S7S,  and  tbe  Italiu  of  itavery  wu  thcncelorth  illegal 
throughout  tbe  Portuguese  pcascsioni.  He  Dutch  eoianci' 
pated  tbeii  ilavei  in  1S63.  Several  of  tbe  Spanish  American 
fttatca,  on  dcdaiing  their  independence,  bad  adopted  meuures 

abolitbed  by  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  irpublic  on  istb  5q>tember 
ig>g.  Tbegovcnunentol  Buenos  AlcctenutedlhU  aUcbUdren 
bora  to  slaves  after  the  jist  ol  January  iSiJ  should  be  free; 
and  in  Ci^rabii  It  wu  provided  that  those  bom  after  tbe  lAtfa 
of  July  igii  should  he  Lbented  oq  atlainiag  Ibeit  ei^teeub 

Time  at  the  moot  inponanl  >Uve  lyitem*  Mill  remaned 
Id  wlucb  no  iteps  towaids  emandpalion  hMl  been  lakes — tboae 
of  tbe  Southern  United  Slates,  of  Cuba  and  of  BnuiL 

Sbiveiy  wu  fai  fnia  being  approved  in  principle  by  the  sioM 
anlaent  of  the  falhcn  of  the  American  Union.  Waifaington  In 
his  irill  provided  for  the  emancipation  of  bis  osm 
JJJJJJ  slaves;  he  said  to  JeSerson  that  it  wu  "aowng 
his  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  bt  his  country  might  be  abolished  by  law/'  and  again  he 
wrote  thai  to  thl>  subject  his  own  suffrage  should  never  be 
wanting.  John  Adams  decbted  his  abbonence  of  the  practice 
of  slavebolding.  and  said  that  "  cvety  meuuie  of  prudence  ou^t 
to  be  assumed  for  the  eventual  total  eititpitlon  of  slavery  from 
the  United  States."  FianUin's  oploious  we  have  already 
lodlcatedi  and  Madison.  KamiltDn,  and  Patrick  Heniy  all 
reprabated  the  principle  of  the  systen.  Jefleison  declared  in 
regard  to  slavery,  "  1  tremble  for  my  country  when  t  reflect 
that  God  is  lust,"  The  iul-nained  slalesman,  at  the  £nl 
Continental  Congress  alter  the  evacuation  by  the  Biilitb  fortes, 
profHwd  a  draft  ordinance  [Marth  »t  1781)  for  the  govemmeBt 
of  the  North-Wesl  Territory,  in  which  it  wu  provided  that "  after 
tbe  year  i5oo  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  states,  othciwiu  thao  in  punish- 
ment of  crime."  Tbis  proviso,  however,  wu  lost;  but  in  the 
ca  of  I7>7  {ij  July)  lor  the  government  of  the  territory 


of  the  rafted  Statea  north-west  of  the  Ohio  liver,  which  was 
introdnced  by  Nathan  Dane  and  probably  drafted  by  Manaaseh 
Culler,  slavery  wu  forbidden  in  the  Territory.  At  the  con- 
ventinn  of  Fhlladelpbia  in  17S7,  where  the  oonxtitutioD 
»u  drafted,  the  sentlmenu  of  the  Irtmen  were  against 
sUvery;  bnt  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia  insiiled  on  Its 
recognition  u  a  condition  of  (heir  joining  the  Union,  and 
even  an  engagemeni  for  the  mutual  nndition  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  embodied  In  the  federal  pact.  The  imnii  "  slave  "  and 
"  shivery "  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  constilnlion, 
"  bemuse,"  u  Msdlson  says,"  they  did  not  choose  to  admit 
the  ri^it  of  properly  in  man  "  in  direct  terms;  and  it  wu  at 
the  same  time  provided  that  CDngr^is  might  interdict  tbe  [aicign 
slave  trade  after  the  eipintion  of  twenty  years.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  either  bflore  ot  soon  alier  the  foimation  of  the 
Union  the  Xorthem  States — beginning  with  Vermont  in  1777, 
and  ending  with  New  Jersey  in  1S04— either  abolahed  slavery 
01  adopted  meanres  to  eSect  its  gradual  abolition  within  their 
boundaries.  But  the  prindpal  operation  of  (at  leut)  the  tatter 
change  wu  dmply  to  transfer  Noilhen  slaves  to  Southern 
marketl. 

We  oimat  folkm  in  detail  Ihe  several  steps  by  which  the  dave 
power  for  a  long  time  pcnlBtenlly  increased  its  Influence  In  the 
Union.  The  acquisition  ot  Louisiana  in  1803,  which  gave 
a  new  field  for  tbe  growth  of  the  slave  power,  though  not  made 
in  its  interest,  the  Missouri  CompraiiilH(iR»),  the  aimexatlui  of 
Texu(ig4S},  thcFugiUve  Slave  LawfiBso),  Ihe  Kansu-Nebraika 
bill  (iSS4)i  the  Died  Scott  dedaioa  (iSjj),  the  attempt*  to 
acquire  Cubs  (especially  in  ig;4)  and  10  reopen  Ihe  foreign  ^vs 
trade  li8s^iS6o),  were  the  prindpal  steps— only  some  ot  them 
successful— in  lis  career  of  aggression,  TTiey  roused  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  opposition,  founded  on  dcep-wited  convictions. 
The  pioneer  of  Ihe  more  recent  abolitioniM  movement  was 
Benjamin  Lundy  (1789-18351).  Be  wu  followed  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  (1801-1879),  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  (i8oj-i8j7]— 
a  martyr,  if  ever  Ibere  was  one— Wendell  Phillips,  Charles 
Sumner.  John  Brown  (b.  iSoo,  hanged  i8]g),  all  of  whom  wei* 
in  ihrir  several  ways  leading  apostles  or  promoters  of  the  cause. 
The  best  inttUect  of  America  outside  the  region  of  practical 
poliijcs  hu  been  on  the  anti-slavery  side.  WilUua  E,  Chaonlng, 
R.  W.  Emerson,  the  poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  pre-eninenily 
Whiltier  and  Whitman,  have  ^loken  on  this  theme  with  ao 
The  South,  and  its  partisans  In  the  North, 


te  effort 


o  prevent  the  fn 


lof  <q 


the  Christian  churcbci  in  the 
I  influence  in  favour  of  tbe  maintenance  of 
slavery.  But  in  spile  of  every  such  effort  i^Inion  steadily  grew. 
Public  sentiment  in  Ibe  Nonh  was  deeply  slined  by  Ihe  Undt 
Tom'i  Catin  (iSji)  of  Mrs  Harriet  Beechet  Stowe,  which,  as 
Senior  said,  under  the  di^uise  of  a  novel  wis  really  a  pamphlet 
against  Ihe  Fugitive  Slave  La*.  It  gradually  became  apparent 
that  the  question  could  not  be  settled  oiihout  an  aimed  confiict. 
Tbe  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  u  president  in  November 
taOa  wu  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  South.  Tbe  North  at 
first  toai  arms  simply  to  maintain  Ihe  Union;  but  ihe  fat- 
sighted  poliiidans  from  the  Gni,  atid  soon  the  whole  nation,  saw 
that  the  tod  issue  was  the  cODlInued  existence  or  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery.    (See  Uhitei)  Suns.} 

The  war  «u  practically  dosed  by  tbe  surrender  at  Appomattox 
(gth  April  iS6j),  but  almdy  in  i86>  slavery  In  tbe  Territories 
had  been  aboli^ed  by  Congress;  on  tbe  iiai  at  September  oi 
the  same  year  Lincoln  (f.*.)  had  issued  the  prelimlnajy 
emancipation  proclamation,  it^owed  on  the  1st  of  Jannary  1863 
by  the  emanc^Mlion  ol  all  slaves  in  Ihe  slates  in  aims  against 
the  Union:  and  in  December  186s  a  constltutbnal  amendment 
wu  iaii5ed  abolishing  and  lortvec  prdsibiting  slavery  tfa 


eolaccd  by  Ihe  Britiih.    Bui 


226 

nUdnoa  rf  Ih*  onde.  lu'  pronrion*  mn 
visbud  in  the  cokidei  of  Stain,  ind  in  C 
dliiom  of  d«»Hy  iwrumy  bad.  Tin  lUvi 
vu  nlleuud  ui  1191  u  (4,000;  is  1B1; 
" ---      - ' '- :l43*tu6M0.    AniltK 

e.  pRHldiai  dm '- 

:t«  puk,  tiK  uc  c-  _,,  ,— 
rn  cUi£si  ol  lUvH  ihovU  J 


SLAVERY 

id  tiariflriy    airtiiqu 
rtytta™.    •iidW_ 


iTq,oa>;  In  iAjt  at 
-Md  by  tlK  Spuidi 


then^tecpiH.tbeucii'witvahauldbcll  ,_ .__ 

.   _.  ___rrr._  .,-s:^,,,„^,,„l^[,j^  Tbebucr, 

„, It  lb*  opcng  oi  the  pngptiEton 

tbcir  dthtccmb  yar,  and  diirinE  lEnt  tlin  to  tw  kni«,  w 
itics,  »  wch  waric  u  m*  HiiUMi  for  Ihor  ui.  TO*  «•> 
kabwD  u  tht  Moot  Ln,  hivliif  been  curied  tbmuBG  ibi  bsuM  al 
TepRKDtAtivca  hy  Sellor  Mont  y  PiaidnEUt,  cben  mliuitcr  For  tts 
coIhIu.  By  the  cnuui  of  1M7  then  «•  in  Cubi  ■  toiat  eopula- 
tlanof  1^70,311  Hmu.  of  whom  7«4.750«InwMtci  and  te3,46i 
bbck  er  colound;  ud  o(  tha  latter  muabs  UJAJB  wen  Ina  and 
379-^3  ven  iUvh.  In  187J  the  Cubena  m^n^  **'"*■'**  the 
DDpulatloo  at  1,3011.00a— <i  whom  uo^ooa.  or  iiii»4||ird,  wen 
■lavei.  Mr  Cmm,  OBwil-ceaHat  In  the  iiland,  In  llBj.  uited  (hat 
"Ihc  InathullDn  nl  npldly  dyini.— thai  In  a  year,  or  at  mou 
tm.  divay.  evin  in  iu  then  mild  initLvguM  bentiacl." 

Then  «•  ■  eonrenlica  betncD  Cnal  Britain  and  Biua  ia 
ia>«  lor  the  ibdiiloa  of  the  ilavc  tnde.  but  it  vu  habitually 
■_^  violated  hi  apite  of  tha  Eniliih  cniiHn.  In  iSio  the 
"*"  tnlie  mi  Zi^Rd  pitKrV  >>»  cmpBnr  of  Bnzil. 
England  uened  by  the  Aberdeen  Act  (1I4J)  the  li^l  at  iriiuia 

„.--0  AKicani  oHitlnucd  lo  be 

imported.    I  ni  S JO  the  trade  b  old  to  have  I 
I.  The-' -■-' ■- ■■-■- 


•  HjOOO  A 

•ini  Dt  the  tnSc  made  [be  lal 


alaveryof  1 
m    Ob  it 


I  alwgyg  bnn  li£t 


Stalea.  (Sn  itUh  Sepcember  1R71  Ibe  BtuI 
that  ilavery  ihaiihl  be  aboiudied  thnnighoul 

Iboie  poieeaied  by  the  govrmnient,  who  wtj 
faaKltei  tor  eraandpatJoa  wen  Eiven;  and 
an  children  bsni  of  female  ihvei  atler  the 

■  pey- 


,»  ..»  „.  ^*»-^ ..-—  „„■  .^^.^  JO  disenente  ILh.  . 
-- n  of  btaliied  ilaTe  traffic  About  iMy  m  besan  li 
heir  of  a  lyileni  of  lUi  Idnd  which  wM  In  Dpentlan  between  tb 
Soulh  Sea  Irianda  and  New  C^ledeala  and  the  white  lettleaeBB  ii 
Fiji.  It  ieenu  to  have  befun  in  really  vohintafy  afreemcnta;  bit 
for  Ihne  the  luucnipuioiia  freed  of  the  ^aden  toon  aiibiti 
melliodi  <4  baud  and  violence.  The  nativea  wen  decoyed  ial 
■.I 1.. ■_  ..1 . 1^  ^g^  ^g^  detained  tw  for 


Sf**" 


Id  (aniedaa  beard. 


70  waa  drawn  in  a  tpedaT  deraie 
ic  IdaMlen  by  the  "  Hoptlid  " 
m  waa  appointed  to  inquire  Into 


.  _j  not  luily  explained  to  them,  and  ihey  were  hired  lor  periode 
exceedini  tbe  lejal  term.     The  ana  o(  ihli  trade  ■**  ere  long 

further  extended.    In  18(4  attention  —  ■* '- ■-'  ' 

to  tbe  Queeniland  traffie  In  Pacific 

Irialm,  and  a  luvname ■-' - 

the  DKthodaldlovcd  _, „, 

Nn  Cuinea.  the  UndrMe  ArcMpebiED, 

troap  of  idanda.  Tha  fault  of  the  liivciti(ationa,  dniinc  wUch 
nearfy  five  hundred  wttaemw  won  aamiaed.  waa  the  diiifiaun  of 
a  ayiiam  vUeh  la  treachenr  aad  atroelly  waa  Uitle  ialerior  to  the 
old  Alricaa  ilave  trade.   Theae  dvaieful  dtedf  made  the  idanden 


eould  en^n  upon  thdr  dion 


ip  DTMdin^a, 


they 


■.    The  tniliDp  DTMdinei 
Nukapu  Mib  SeptembB  1^71. 
We  havT  Been  that  tlie  laal  nnlica  of  the  ooDMimi  anomaly 
■n  colonial  ilavaiy  an  diiappeaiiog  from  all  dviHaetl 


cs  ami  their  Fonlin 


ttsc 


tbe  Blavoy  of  primTtlve  origin  which  hai  eiiited  wlthiii  recent 
timet,  or  aatinuea  to  eilit,  outiida  of  tht  WeMeiu  xdU. 

In  Ruiaia,  a  cauntiy  which  had  not  the  aime  Uetorkal  ante- 
oadaeli  with  the  Watem  naliona. jxnpctly  to  railed,  and  which  ia 
in  fact  more  untcily  ciasrd  aa  EaKem.  whilat  riaviry  had  dia- 
appeared,  aerfdom  waa  in  farce  down  to  our  own  daya.  The  rural 
ipulatloa  nf  that  couolry,  at  the  eailieat  poiod  aceridtk  10 


itf(lj|dai 


and  m  peamn—  ,._,. 

meKDcra  of  a  commune.  Tbcaaurceaofaiavefy  w*. „ 

eapttm  in  war^  voluiitary  aale  by  poor 
' —  aale  of  maohml  debtora.  and  the 


jndaDof  ^em  meriedin  tbedaaaof  leffa,  wL-  ..-.,^,,, 
either  of  the  landed  piDprietora  or  of  the  itaCE.  They  were  nc 
odierf^  ffek*,  tiwuth  forbidden  to  migrate;  an  Imperial  nl 


jfeftoe,  tiHMgh  forbidden  to  mlgi 
L "  the  pnprieten  adl  thrir  peua 
In  famlHea.  but  one  by  one,  Uhc 


cattle."   Thn  practice,  at 

(he  ailei,  was  at  leuth  fbnnaUy  ROHniied  hy  aeveial  {moerial 
■kaa^tVter  the  Gnu  Impoaed  a  pcSftax  on  dl  the  nei^bSa  rf 
the  nual  populitiDu,  maldng  the  proprieton  leaponiibAe  for  tha 
tea  chaigad  on  thdr  arria;  and  the  "  free  mnderinf  people  "  wha 

Iho  ayatcm  of  aarfdom  attained  ita  f  ulkflt  devdopmcat  in  the  rdgn 
of  Catherine  IL   Tbe  aeria  were  bough^  aolit,  and  given  in  praenl^ 

and  -—-»'-■—  individually,  aale  by  pubfic  auctum  bring  alone  fnr- 
blddai,  aa  "  anbccomiBt  u  a  European  aiate.'*  The  pTopriKnra 
could  tnnapoft  without  trial  their  uitruly  letd  in  Siberia  or  lend 
them  to  tbe  minei  for  Efe,  and  thme  who  preaeniRl  com  plai  nia  againit 
thdr  raaaten  were  puniihed  vrilh  the  knnut  and  condemned  In  the 
minea.  The  bat  aymplonu  o<  a  mction  appear  is  the  irign  of 
ftultm6-Hoi).  He  iMucd  an  ukaK  that  t!ie  aofi  •hnuld  not  be 

Then  was  aeveni  feeble  altemmi  at  further  rdVinn.  aad  ev» 
mcimncnt  of  the 


War,  created  a  lecret  i 
autc.  called  the  chief  i 
aubjcct  ol  aeff<""" " 


body  the  graodHlflkt  Cob. 

.  >  accckntc  tht  pcqccediaga 

taken  of  the  [oliowing  iaddenc 

wen  ngulaicd.ln  the  lime  of  Nicholaa  by  what  were  called  in> 
ventoiia.  The  noblea,  di^iLAd  with  Ihcae,  now  aosght  to  hav* 
ihrm  reviaed.  The  Mvemment  interpreted  the  appKcaliaa  aa  im- 
plying a  wiih  far  the  abolition  o(  eecCdam.  and  iaaued  a  tcaaipt 

poaala  for  a  giaduil  tmancipalisn.  A  dimlar  waa  man  after  ac« 
to  the  gimnion  and  manhala  of  the  notnlily  all  over  RuHa  paoper, 
infornung  them  of  tbia  deain  ei  the  LilhiBalan  noble*,  and  aettiBg 
out  the  lundamental  prindpica  which  afaould  be  obwrved  "  if  tha 
noble*  of  the  prnvincr*  ibould  exptem  a  dmiUi  dearrc"  PubGc 
opinion  atroBglT  favourod  Ibeprojected  ttiata;  and  even  the  iDaatei* 
1A0  wen  o))paicd  to  it  aaw  that,  if  tbe  nperatioa  bean*  Hcataiy. 
it  would  be  mon  aafely  far  their  inteRKi  IntiMad  to  O*  nobis 
than  10  the  huRaucncy.  Accordingly  duiini  iSjS  a  eoBmitue 
waa  created  ia  ocarty  every  pioidnee  In  which  irrfdom  exiated. 
Prom  the  achonet  prcpaied  by  theae  eonniktieit  a  general  plan  had 
to  be  eWmMad,  aad  tht  lovemment  appohiitd  a  ipedal  linerid 
coDmuKon  for  tua  puipooe.  The  plan  waa  fonncd.  and,  in  apilv  <d 
aome  appoiltioa  Inn  itc  niUcn,  which  waa  auppcoaed,  it  becaw 
law,  and  ae(tdonwaaabolUwdfi9thF<bniary-3nl  March  ll&i). 
(See  RUBA.)  Tha  total  number  of  aet(a  bdonnng  (o  proprfaton 
at  the  time  of  tha  emandpatloa  wt*  >i  AS.S09,  of  whom  M.tsB,>ji 
wen  paaant  teifa  and  ij6jmS  domea^  aaita.  Thia  number  doea 
not  loclude  the  tiaie  aerh.  who  lotnied  about  one-half  of  the  niral 
population.  Their  poeitioa  had  been  better,  aa  a  rule,  than  Ihat  il 
Iht  aeifa  00  private  eatatea:  il  might  indeed,  hlr  {alVerward*  Sw) 


perial  lanuly; 
Thuaby  >£t 


Tha  alavenr  e(  th.  ^__.___  .._.  _  __ 

of  Iht  Md  6nt  ol  the  hosaehold.    The  ilavt  i* 

gmily,  and  I*  tnnted  with  tendenem  and  affection.  The 


idlv  epirit 

ibedam.andcncnwuBnianaBUaalon.  TheSrildefaakv* 
(til  bv  her  naita  labocn  fne.and  the  motbar  ia  ueually 
raleed  to  be  a  free  wile.  Tbe  traffic  in  davca  haa  been  i 
dedartd  by  the  Ottoman  Pom  to  be  Illegal  AioiyduMt  ia  d 
andalawtetteanppreaiionwaapubliihed  hi  iA9.buitt 

■aid  to  be  enioct.  owing  10  the  lailty  and  100  oflen  the  4 — , , 

of  the  nmniment  eOiclali.    In  Egypt  It  hai  ptaf  lically  died  out. 

In  the  day*  of  the  colonial  ilave  trade  iu  Atrican  centra  waa  th* 
region  about  die  moulhi  of  the  rivni  Calabar  and  Bonny,  whilhef 
the  captive  negroei  wen  brought  from  great  diiunccn         ^g,, 

annually  from  thli  pan  of  the  coail  aa  from  all  tbe  reat  of  Africa 
bevla.   Thepnneipalaninalnmiwbich  tbcupfjy  waafunuahed 


•^WftTatoif; 


ilHCmvtnpuatd 

. J>  lickt  ud  Willi 

ibetKKk."  NccreH*EfeiliDl)KiD|httBMonKGr' i.-«r— — 

Sudan  Hid  fimn  Timbuktu.    The  aatn  ol  lit , 

«•  Sidi  HubhI  Itw  Mua,  leveii  diyi' i«awy  louih  ti  Uogador, 
uriicn  ■  (ntt  ycHlr  Uir  «■•  held.  Tlie  d*m  mc  fornRH 
Ilwac*  in  nnii  to  didtRnt  umu,  tqactaUr  to  Munlad  ' 
and  MiquEiu.    Aboui  4aoD  mn  uw  knnuall:;  uaparnd,  ■ 

mA  mal^mrm  dutv  Tmi  levicd  b|r  tbv  tuhaii.  wlifdi  productd  -^ 

BBiai  vmaat.  The  amtnljiow  hbdIh!  br  dw  French 


over  the  RCAter  part  ol  tha  lURrti  Sudui  hu  depvivvd  Morocco 
al  iM  cbM  nucM  ol  itifplr.  SUvenr.  homver,  itiJI  toiuidati  In 
tlM  (mpin.  <>)  Tbe  boA  of  the  Cnv  Nile,  cnendiof  to  tbe 
Bnt  lata*,  wu  anotlicr  nEun  lateted  by  (M  ilcvc  Inde;  tbe 
Oiva  nre  either  imuq^lnU)  Emt  or  Knt  by  Uw  RedSa  -- 
Tsikey.  Ttw  kbedin  [ioiiil  in  iWo  ■peointad  Sir  Samud  Bil 
to  the  sBBUiud  of  ■  kifa  toRe  iritb  wUdi  be  waa  "  to  etrila 
ditactUnraitheilantndeiafUdiHani  naM."  Tlia  work  baiaa 
by  him  ■■•  ooatliuied  Iw  Culonel  C  &  Conlan  (■■liio  1879).  but 
uader  the  Mahdl  and  the  ibalira  the  ibve  tnife  waa  nnved!  %uice 


■^la*  pwticaLTy  ended  the  cunvui  tnde  i 

.    ())  Then  aaa  (or  lone  a  ■>•*«  O*^  i" 

..jlo«  oa  Ih*  Baa  African  coeM.  TheBn 

linly  froBlhciouthem  N>»adirtiktab)    ' 

J,  .Movambic —    * '' ■"  ■^■■'■— ' — 


ibo.  Mozambique.  Aogocbc  and  Quilimuie.  MadagaKaf  and  the 
Coinsro  Itlaodi  obtained  moat  cf  their  davoa  bum  the  MoBinUque 
ooaM.  It  ■••believed  is  iHalhataboin  i<Mn>r~^~<'—~"™* 
IrDiB  lbs  Nyaia  npooa  to  Zamibar,  whanca  Ir 
drawafortlie  iiallmi  oiAMUa  and  Panda  upto  . 

dI  Sir  Bartle  Fm  to  the  mltaa  of  Zaaiibar  in  1S73I . 

lieaty  lot  the  HippreHion  at  the  dan  trade,  k  b  taid  thu,  wheieaa 
10,000  ^vea  formexly  paiaed  the  eouthem  end  of  the  Hyw  onry 
y«w,  bi  1S76  aot  neec  thanjl  wen  knawn  to  haw  been  conveyed 
by  tkat  (Dut*.  LkntBinnt  VSiM,  Brid*h  oonmd  «  Moaatdquc, 
wiidns  bi  iMo,  bad  at  about  3000  the  niunber  then  aiwually  «■■ 
ported  bom  the  coait  betmeit  the  riven  Rowna  and  Zambeii. 
With  the  catabfiAnent  ol  a  BrillA  prDUctorate  at  Zandbai.  and 
nf  Bfftiah  and  German  protaetoraiee  on  the  —'-'•—'  ol  EaiC  Africa 
■nd  U  the  f^ioo  tt  the  had-watsa  ol  the  Nilb  the  bit  Afakaa 
•isvctTadeTcedvedit>de>th.bkw.  Slavery Itadfhu been aholiibad 
in  tbe  Zaniibar.  BrltlilL,  German  and  Porti^ueee  dominieaii  and  had 
cBiecd  In  Uadanicnr  even  before  Ita  CDoqueat  by  the  Ficnch.  The 
MMnI  •(  the  ■abonrd  hy  Ewiiiienn  gtawa  hM 


A  new  era  vaa  opened  hd  by  the  diicovcry  of 
Oinfo  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  fouodini  oi  the  Co 
Leopold  II.  o(  Beliioin  and  tbe  partiliad  of  tl.  .  ._ 
Allien  between  vanoua  EuiDpena  powen.    Thnqih  th 
the  Congo  Free  Sute  tSonla  a  pniulul  conttiH  to  the  pi 
profeaaioni  of  in  founder,  in  other  pcrim  of  the  cu 
ment  <ii  mieetantei  by  Cieni  Britain,  Frano 
follDKBl  by  NnoMnu,  awl  lui^  euceadul 
aUva  nidlnt-    In  fan*  ithere  Euiopena  antha 
•«  in  the  hmteriand  of  Iba  PartiUBf  pravina —  . 
ndijMrent  letlau  of  Cental  Afrka.  native  potoUatt 
imid  (hdr  netohboon,  and  from  tua  ncion  miny 

(im  to  IQIO)  lortibly  taken  10  work  on  the  oma  p 

Tbnnnn  i^aX    IMth  the  irTvanwi  nl  AlbBt  I. 'to  the  Betfan 
Ihrone  in  1909 a  •erioua caki'iVur  wu  made  to  ImprevE  r  -   ■-- 
of  afTnJn  b  tne  Congo,   At  the  done  of  the  nm  arcade  of 
century  it  might  be  lald  that  over  the  greater  part  of  Afri 
nidinc  «■*  ■  thkiB  of  the  paa. 

Ctsrloea  bat.  and  Bunea  alieiwanle.  wluhl  they  o- 

olbcr  nMUU  foe  tha  aunreiBaa  or  ducourageneat  of  tbe  elava 

trade  aod  ■bvMv,  nw  cfcaflv  th-  •■■ '■■  •■■ ■■'■-  -"--•-■ 

■Mthod    would  be    '       ' 


\y  that  tbe  only  thoroughly  eHectual 


platad.     The  anfortuaata  NiaeT  eapadition  of  liil  waa  diocled  to 

IntercMed  in'  the  nibject  that  hen  Uea  the  radical  Blinion  o(  the 
■rent  prvblem.  It  waa  fee  aooe  time  thoaght  that  Ina  Stem 
U«M  u  ■e«m*  MoMty  aod  cMII«atio«  »^bi  be  dUued  auuet 
th*  ntf*— '  of  the  aontineni;  and  in  iStl  tha  cslany  (whU  In  1847 
becafna  the  independent  republic)  of  Uberia  had  been  founded  by 
Americam  with  a  limilir  object :  but  in  neither  caie  have  theie 
«pactsiIao>  beca  adci|uaid|t  lulhBe^ 


SLAVONIC,  OLD 

they  WW*,  to  Uw 

■  the  Sahan  to  Uwtuk  in  F( 

dn^ 
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vent  bnnchee  al  the  eo^ict  (4  ilaview 
nay  be  oblain^lnin  the  foUowlng  worka  \A 
a.  Wallun,  HtiMn  dt  Tadamiff  doai 
'    '  '   A.  Boeckfa,  i'uMK  £(iniiy 


^AAnu^Eoff  tian.  Vi  G.  Coneinill  Lewk^Wli  ud  cd_  iau)') 
WiUIainBIab,  /nfnfry  iinkt  Skm  ,]  Sltmry  cmtrnt  oiTStSia. 

■  " '-'-  "  —  i.BamtmiifilMittitt~ 


^; 


2?i,ViS2U-'a' 


MaUcTSu 


ii  MfiMent  dtt  Jinuia 
M  an  CtriittiainH  n 


^Ju  Unwifat  (and  vL,  iSss):  EbduK  Dii  SUamti  ten  tm 
UUUm  Ziilm  N>  a^f  die  Oinnwt  (PJhifacn,  lUg):  W.  W. 
Bnckhnd.r>iit«i»Bin«rfi1iwry(Cambrite.i1»og)TiLCatd«iiaL 

..  .,. ■--■--'-=  ■-■vVfn CranafMllanTloeSr^ 

1  Serldnm  :G.  Huml>en.*rtide"  C 


cea  in  i^T: 

F  h;.  HUik..! 


•lljyano^' luldlobitiy'eam^wd a  me... 

nflHcd  by  the  Academy  of  MonI  and  Political ._  ..^, 

Wallon'apenion  ol  tha  mamiBr  becaoK  the  foandillon  of  hii  Kitoir 
d(  CHOmf  'hu  raigffnJM  above  iKotlowd:  YamHki'*  pan,  tha 
eiqianifcin  of  which  w  neeveated  by  hit  early  death,  waa  poMhv- 
nouihr  publUied  in  lUai  h  ia  no  mere  tlun  ■  lUght  dutch); 
Benjambi  Culcaid,  PiMtjmhia  «■  PttjityMt  ilnmimt  (iBu); 
Futel  <k  Coohiaan,  B^n^  faitttfJou^aliMfHu  d.  r wilMnf 
FMaa  (ind  ad.,  i>77),  and  Jtnftirfki  nw  onilgnu  frtiltmii 
tUOaiit  (iBlj)  tibe  litUr  work  contalna  an  adniii^ilc  diKIHiioa 
of  the  whole  eubjecl  oF  Ihr  uttuAu.  founded  thmiihaut  on  the 
oririnal  tntUk);  Sinbbi,  CtiulUulimai  HiUrrj  ^  Srifand  (t  vcte- 
it74-iB7«)-  OntheCdonialSlav*Tn<kiuidS[avcry:Wa*hington 
Irvlni.  i/ft  and  Kajmu  tj  OrUlUttr  CUimtm  (ttat).  wad 
liinea  lepnoled;  Arthur  Kdpa.  Lifi  ^  Lat  Cam  (l86s}i  Biyaa 
Edwinla.  HliUirj.  Cirit  nod  Cowwenio},  tf  Oe  Britiik  Wat  liiUt 
(.■793,.5'h  ed.  In  5  voli..  1819);  Tbomai  Clarfcaoa,  Hitltn  tt  lb) 
kui,  PnpMB,  tad  AutmfH^awl  ^  at  AMUiit  tt  mt  J^iiau 
SkA  rnd.  ty  lb  SrMS^faHiamt^  (1  vok.,  iSoAi  T.  Fow^ 
Builon.  jf/rictn  Sm  Trait  (md  ed.,  l*St),  aut  Tit  SimUj,  • 
S^md  (1840);  Utmtin  if  Sir  T.  F.  BwcUa.  ediEed  by  hie  aon 
(ZliaihaIlBnan<uded..ltM).  OnNotth AoierlcinSlavtrytG.M. 
"-  '  '  idiiling  It  Stiitry  to  AaHtUa  (ind  cd..  itc6);  H. 
4m«cu  OHifiitl  (l*6s):  John  E.  Caimn.  Tti  Slaa 
er.  and  iVetofit  Dttitps  (lUi;  ind  ed. 


Oailay.IlMt 
Arwrr,  tlr  a 


n  Hebe,  7«f' 


11  HmMu    Vitimuil] 
(Bilthnora,  iBSa-lyn 


"l^der. 


H.  G?  vnn  IMi-'lTit  CanaUalitiBil  aiid  FiHticalli'iaUiry  'ti 

IWbd  SWn  (Chlew),  ifcn).   On  BnuiliaD' " — ' -■  "~^ 

Smil  and  At  »^Kuu  gib  ed.,  1B70).    ., 

D.  hiackenrie  IMIbce,  JIuna  (1177)-  For  the  AFrlcin  ilaw  trade, 
and  Ecyptiaa  and  TsrUA  aUvery,  the /inwlia  of  Sir  5.  Bakcl,  tha 
vciting*  of  Livinfitfane,  and  tbe  biogniihiea  of  Gordon  may  be 
couuHcd,  bnide*  the  many  documenta  00  theae  aubiecti  publiihcd 
by  the  Britiih  and  Fonign  Antl-Stiveiy  Society.  TheiT  are  mo 
votumea  by  A.  Toumacne,  entitled  re^iectlnly  HliMrt  dt  ruilainH 
ancin  ■(  giedcnH  (iWo)  and  ifuMi'rt  dn  inafi  oncia  (<  aaadcne 
IiEto),  «hidi  bring  tognhec  many  facta  idalinc  to  ilavery  and 
■erfdani;  but  Ihey  an  aonewbat  looac  and  untiiQca]',  the  author, 
iDo.  repcati  hinueU  much,  and  dweUa  on  many  toplci  acatedy  il  at 
all  eonnecled  with  hk  main  themu:  aeo  aho  H.  I.  Nkfaoer,  SWy 
iH/wfBi»fril£aMa{Th*Haaw,l900):W.  If  ««hL  PMii^ 

rulofjB/5tii«i7  (London,  1003).  The  hiiat  aw!. , 

ij  viewm  on  ilavery  nnenlly  tnU  be  louiu  in  Humn'a  eiaay  * 
ic  Populouanem  ol  Anticnt  Nallont.'  and  in  ConMe'a  PUCumiw 
,Kilw«,  vol.  v.,  and  l>gJMfM  porMoe,  vnl.  Hi.  For  lit  economic 
affeclB.  when  it  ia  ngardRl  an  an  arnnimtion  ol  laboor,  refercneo 
may  be  had  lo  SmiilTt  WitM  ^  f/i^imi,  book  ui.  diap.  1,  T.  S. 
Mill't  i>i>lif>uJ  &iNu<Hy,  book  u,  chap.  5.  and  J.  E.  Caimea'a  Slua 
i>eHr,  chap.  1.  OK-I;X0 

■UTOmaOIA  In  Uw  aitkie  Sum  (undei  larnnofu)  wiH 
befooBa  afaMy  cstnpkMaccoDBtol  (Nd  Slavodc  hi  Ita  Snt  fbnn, 
aa  b  b  tabaa  a*  npnacmlng,  Bvi  tK  ■  few  pecvtiarilka  notked 
in  ibdr  place,  tba  Prato.SlavaBic.  Tbe  lealmn  aiclhen  ^ren 
for  belit^ini  it  to  ba  tba  dlikct  of  Slavi  nttled  aomewhert 
btlntui  TbcMaloBia  and  CoaMaMfBopk  and  fepnsented  now 
'-y  tbe  Bnlgaitana  and  Haeedondaiu. 

Afltr  the  taafntce  had  faaen  <«d  by  the  ori^nal  trandalion* 
d  tbeKaw  TittamtM  and  other  Chiuch  book*  it  waa  nd  Bare 
cioud]-  adapted  to  the  dlalecti  ol  the  vaiioa  pe^>ln,  ^"' 
uaed  equal^  among  the  Craau  (wboae  booka  wen  ' 
■odawd  to  the  Roman  lat  and  wriuen  ia  (^lafoBlic),  Sr 


SLAVS 


RusaiuB.  TlicK  inioiuhly  illRtd  then  to  mikc  tlic  wordi 
euicr  and  allownj  Lheir  lulive  Janguages  to  sho*  through;  and 
the  £UDe  was  Ihc  caic  whh  Q»  BuJ^rianB,  wbo«  Unguige  aoon 

carlicat  MSSr  already  show  departure  from  the  nonn  which  aa 
be  alabliihed  by  compuisoa;  about  a  doun  (S  Cligotltic) 
MSS.  and  fragmeota  xBord  (luUwoithy  iDilerial  dating  (rom 
tbeiothud  iith(ZDlurieB,buteven  then  the  S.  Slavilrere  weak 
Id  dlatingiushing  f  aod  y,  the  RiDaiana  mixed  up  9  vith  u,  f 
with  ja  uut  w  on;  but  in  the  actual  leiti  great  conicivatiam 
prEvaiJed,  whereu  any  odditioDS^  such  aa  coJc^boni  or  marka  of 
owoeiah^,  betny  the  dialect  o(  the  writer  more  cLemily,  and  auch 
•crapj  and  a  lew  decdl  are  our  eailiest  authorities  for  Servian 
and  Ruuiao,    But  the  Church  laiiguage  as  insensibly  modified 

ceDtuij,  of  Ruiaia  until  1700,  and  at  Bulgaria,  Servia  and 
Rumania  until  the  euly  put  of  the  ijlh  century,  and  is  alill 

Ruthenian  Uniatei. 

Iti  literature  was  oiriched  In  the  aecond  generation  by  the 
worklof  Dement,  bishop  of  Orhrlda,  and  John,  ciuchol  Bulgaria, 
and  other  writers  of  the  lime  of  Tsar  Simeon,  but  it  i»  almoji  all 
ecclesiastical  in  tbaiatter.  Perhaps  the  most  inteieiting 
in  Church  Slavonic  ia  the  Russian  chronjcle,  but  that  bas  r 
<ld  Russian  forms.  Oihervise  artain  translations  ol  Creek 
Apocrypha  are  of  importance,  especially  when  the  Grtek  original 
ia  lost,  c.t.  the  Book  of  Enoch;  other  Apocrypha  in  Church 
Slavonic  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Jeroniaa,  t  BogomH 
priest,  but  they  are  probably  derived  from  Emtem  (onttes.  The 
SlavDiuc  text  of  tiie  Bible  is  not  of  iinpDrtance  for  text 

been  studied  from  that  point  of  view.  The  whde  Bible  wu 
finished  till  the  ijih  century,  mdk  ol  the  lets  necessary  bo 
being  translated  from  the  Vulgate. 

BUIVS.  Judged  by  tlie  language  test,  and  no  other  is  readily 
■vailable,  the  Slavs  tie  the  most  numerous  rice  in  Europe, 
■mounting  (0  some  140,000,000  souls.  Outside  Europe  there 
ate  Ibe  Russiiu  In  Siberia,  a  mere  extension  of  the  nuln  body, 
and  a  large  number  of  emigranii  settled  in  America,  where, 
however,  although  most  of  tho  nationalitia  have  their  own 
Bcwijiapcn,  the  second  generation  of  inunigracls  lepds  lo  be 

Ditiiieiu  and  DtsMlmlltB. — The  Slavs  are  divided  geo- 
graphically into  Ibree  main  groqa.  Eastern,  North-Westem  and 
Soathem;  linguislicaUy  also  the  same  division  is  convenient. 

The  Rnnians  stand  by  themselves  as  the  Eastern  group. 
They  hold  all  the  Eut  European  plain  from  the  ijth  meridian 
to  the  Urals,  the  Finnish  and  Tatar  tribes  making  up  but  a  small 
firoportion  of  the  population:  beyond  these  limits  to  the  cast 
Ihey  stretch  into  central  Siberia  and  thence  la  narrow  bands 
along  the  rivers  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific;  on  the  west  the 
Ruthenian)  (fl.t.)  ol  Calicia  form  a  wedge  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Magyars  and  almost  touch  the  lolh  meridian.   The  Rasaiana 


of  whom  occupy  loll  once  SUvonlc,  and  have  absorixd  aittb 

Slavonic  blood,  and  by  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Lower  Danube,  who  reptetent  the  original  Dadans  comaoiud. 
These  Slavs  occupy  Ibe  main  mass  of  the  Balkan  PcniniuU 
downwards  from  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  line  of  the  Muhr, 
Drave  and  Danube.  North  ol  Ibis  all  three  races  have  consider- 
ahleselllementsinsoutbem  Hungary.  Their soulhem boundary 
is  very  ill-de&ned,  various  natiooalitiea  being  closely  intenoingied- 
To  the  iouth-tiest  the  Slavs  march  with  (he  Albaniaoi,  to  the 
aouih-eutwith  the  Turks,  and  Lo  the  south  and  along  the  Aegean 
coasts  they  have  the  Greeks  as  neighbour*. 

Al[bou^  tbe  Soulhem  Slavs  tail  into  these- three  divisions, 
linguistically  the  separation  is  not  shaip,  nor  does  it  ceoncide 
with  the  political  ftOnliera.  Roughly  speaking,  the  eastern  halt 
of  the  peninsula  is  held  by  the  Bulgarians,  some  5,000,000  in 
number,  the  western  half  by  the  Serbo-Croats,  ol  whom  there 
must  be  about  8/xb,ooo.  Tliis  is  the  most  divided  of  the 
Slavonic  races;  its  members  profess  three  forms  ol  religion  ind 
use  three  alphabets— the  Serbs  and  Bosnians  being  mffillf 
Orthodoi  and  using  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  but  including  Duny 
Mussulmans;  the  Croats  being  Roman  Catholics,  writing  with 
Lath]  tetters;  and  the  Dalmatians  also  Roman  Catholics,  but 
using,  some  of  them,  the  anckni  Cligolitie  script  for  ihcit 
Slavonic  liturgy.  The  language  also  lalls  into  ibtte  dialects 
Independent  of  the  religions,  and  sctdw  all  these  lioei  ran  Ibe 
frontiers  of  the  political  divisions — the  kingdom  of  Servia  (more 
correctly  written  Snbia);  the  kiogdom  of  Montenegro;  Ibe 
Turkish  (Koviices  bS  Old  Servia  and  Novibaai,  still  in  Turkoh 
bands;  ihota  ol  Bosnia  and  HetiegDvina.  annexed  by  Austria; 
-tine  and  islands  of  Is 


:of  A 


I  of  Croo 


dudcd 


The  North-Westem  group  Includes  the  Poles,  about  15,000,000, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula;  the  Kashubes  If.i.),  about  100,000, 
on  the  coast  north-west  ol  Daniig;  the  High  and  Low  Sorbs 
(f.s.)  or  Wends  in  Lusalia,  iSo/no  Sbv3  completely  sur- 
rounded by  Cennans;  tbe  Ccchs  (Ciech,  f.i.)  in  the  square  ol 
Bohemia,  making  up  with  their  eastern  nd^bours,  the  Monviins, 
a  people  of  6,000,000  in  northern  Austria  suitounded  on  three 
side*  by  Germans.  In  the  north  of  Hungary,  cDnnecling  up 
Rutbenians,  Poles  and  Moravians,  but  most  doely  akin  to  the 
latter,  an  1,500,000  Slovaks  («.».).  With  the  Sorbs,  Poles  and 
Kashubes  are  to  be  classed  Ibe  now  teutoniied  Slavs  ol  central 
Germany,  who  once  slRtcbed  as  far  to  the  mrtfa-wesl  as  ROgen 
and  Holslein  and  to  the  south-west  (o  the  Saala.  Tbeyaic^ner- 
aDy  called  Polabs  (f.  p.).  or  Slavs  on  tbe  E^,  as  their  lut  sur- 

The  Southern  Slavs,  Slovenes  (f.s.),  Serbo-Croat!  (see  Stivu) 
and  Bulgarians  (see  BuLcaaia),  an  cut  oS  from  the  main  body 
by  the  Cernuns  of  Austria  proper  and  the  Magyars,  both 


in  the  dominion  of  Hungary,  to  say  notbing  of  outlying  colonies 
in  Hungary  itself  and  in  Italy.  In  the  extreme  north-west,  in 
Camiola,  in  the  southern  parts  ol  Siyria  and  Can'nihia,  and  ovtf 
the  Italian  border  ill  the  province  ol  Udine  and  the  Vsle  of 
Resia  live  the  Slovenes,  sooielb  log  under  1,500^00,  much  divided 
dialcctically.  Between  the  Slovenes  and  the  Croats  there  in 
transition  dialects,  and  about  1840  there  was  an  at lempt  (lUyriim) 
10  establish  a  common  literary  language.  In  Macsdoniaand  aloi4 
the  border  art  special  varieties  of  Bulgarian,  some  al  which 
approach  Senriwi.  Akin  to  the  Macedonians  were  the  Slavs,  who 
once  occupied  the  whole  of  Greece  and  led  Iiacea  in  the  place- 
names,  though  they  long  ago  disappeared  among  the  older 
population-  Akin  to  the  Slovenes  Mie  the  old  inhabiiasli  o< 
Aiatria  and  ■oolh-wcsl  Ilimgary  befoK  tbe  inuvsioD  of  the 
Germans  and  Magyars. 

HijfiTy.— -This  distribution  of  the  Slavs  can  be  accounted  for 
hislorically.  In  spite  ol  uadiliens  (e.f.  the  first  Ruiaian  chruuidl 
of  Pseudo-NesLor}  which  bring  them  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
most  evidence  goes  lo  show  that  when  they  formed  on*  people 
they  were  settled  to  the  north-east  of  the  Carpaihians  ia  the  basins 
of  the  Vislula,  Pripet  and  Upper  Dnisir  (Diuester).  To  the 
N.  they  had  their  neamt  relatives,  the  ancatois  of  the  Baltic 
tribes,  Prun'ans,  Lithuanians  and  Letts;  to  tbe  E.  Finns;  to  the 
S.E.  the  Iranian  population  of  the  Steppes  of  Scythia  [«■'!: 
to  the  S.W., on  the  other  side  ol  the  Caqalhjans,  various  Thraciia 
tribes;  to  the  N.W.  Ibe  Germans;  between  the  Ormans  and 
Thradans  they  seem  10  have  had  some  contact  with  the  Cells, 
but  this  was  not  the  first  state  of  things,  as  the  lUyrians,  CreeH 
and  Iialans  probably  came  between.  This  location,  arrived 
at  by  ■  comparison  of  the  fraginentary  accounts  ol  Slavonic 
rtiigraltons  and  their  datribulion  in  historic  time,  is  confirmed 
by  its  agreement  with  the  place  taken  by  the  Slavonic  langu'P 
among  tbe  other  Indo-European  languages  (see  belaw],  and  by 
what  we  know  of  the  place-names  of  eastern  Europe,  in  tlat  lol 
this  area  they  seem  eiduslvely  Slavonk,  outside  it  the  oMtst 
names  belong  to  other  languages.  The  archaeological  evldmca 
is  not  yet  cleared  up,  as.  lor  the  period  we  have  to  eowj™' 
the  late  neolithic  and  early  bronie  age.  the  regkin  above  defipM 
Is  divided  between  three  dlffennl  cultures,  represenied  by  Iba 
fields  of  urns  in  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  cist  graves  with  cicmal  ion" 
Poland,  and  the  poor  and  little-known  graves  of  the  DMf 


SLAVS 


Ueditunocan,  (he  oeoinl  bciiii  quite  iinciriMblt,  dK  cuum 
fmil  in  time  •bowiat  in  iu  (nv«i  tlw  isfluencc  of  Llw  SUpp* 
psqil*  ud  tbe  Cnek  vImuc*  in  Sgrlhu.    Hun  it  >  (ndul 


iota  tucli  u  in  cerUinly  SUvooic 

The  fbyual  lype  of  tlie  SUvi  ii  not  la&datliy  dcti  to  liclp 
in  dmwing  light  upon  Ilia  past  ol  Uu  rac&    Host  of  tha  modem 


duk,  tbot^  of  central  Euiope  duk  ai 


It  lhJU(h  the  White  and  little 


RuMiuu  m  duk,  the  nonbini  li(ht,  but  irith  lot  decided 
cohxiT  Ihui  tail  wMzm  Eunpeua.  Jn  (pile  of  the  picraleat 
bndiycepbaly  of  the      ■      —  ...... 


kt  the  Euthcr  back  vego  the 
greater  U  tb*  proportion  of  ion^  headi,  lod  the  nee  appetii  to 
bave  been  originaily  doliduaphaltc  and  otcalogittllj  indis- 
linguiatuble  fiom  iU  Geimu,  Baltic  end  Finnith  ndghboon. 
Id  iti  pretest  ie>U  it  muat  hare  unmibted  fotelga  denieiiti, 
Cernuo  ij>d  Celtic  in  central  EiUDpe,  Finnith  utd  Turkish  in 
Crent  and  LitUe  Rustii,  ell  Iheae  togeihci  with  nmdin'ud 
lUyrion  in  the  Bulkuu;  bnt  how  mudi  the  difiemnxs  belveeo 
the  vuioui  Slavonic  nationi  are  due  ID  admixture,  hoK  much 
to  theit  nev  homes,  hia  not  been  made  cleat. 

Jq  B^te  di  the  vast  arte  vhick  the  Slavs  have  occnpied  in 
btatoiic  timet  there  it  ■»  reason  to  claim  (of  tbem  belon  the 
misntiona  a  wider  homejand  than  that  above  defined  beyond 
Uk  Carpalhlanii  given  favourable  dicumstanca  a  nation 
Dultiplict  10  latt  {:{■  Ibe  Aoglo-Saions  in  the  last  hundied  and 
twenty  yean)  that  we  can  let  no  Umila  to  the  area  that  a  com:- 
puntiv^  usall  tace  could  cover  in  the  coune  of  four  cenlunei, 
Thadoie  the  mere  aeceitity  ol  piDviding  them  with  ancestoa 
mffideatly  Dumentis  doe*  DBt  compel  ua  to  ledc  (or  the  Slavi 
tunDog  any  of  the  papukxu  Dalian*  ol  the  ancicnl  world.  Variooi 
iavesii^toia  ha*eeees  Slan  io  Scythiana.  Saimafiant,  lluui&ni, 
lUyriani,  and  in  fact  in  elmoit  all  the  baibaioua  tribci  which  have 
ixcii  mentiooed  Id  the  cut  of  Eunpe,  but  we  can  lefei  most  of 
*Dch  tribe*  to  theb  real  affinities  much  better  than  the  ancicnta, 

Tbcre  it  no  evidence  that  the  Slavs  made  any  contidenble 
migistiou  from  their  fitit  home  until  the  isl  century  A.O. 
Their  &Ttt  TranBcarpalluan  scat  lay  sfngolady  remote  fiora 
tliBknavlcdgeoI  ibeMcditcmncanpeoplea.  Haodotus<iv.  17, 
SI,  lOS)  doe*  teem  to  mention  the  T 


[ib.».),*ileastll 


Dniltr 


are  In  tbe  rigbt  pUce  for  Slavs,  and  their  lycanthiopy  ^^ 
fnodccn  Slavonic  lupattitiensi  so  we  an  justified  in  equating 
Neuii  and  Slavs,  though  we  bave  no  direct  Malemeiit  ol  theic 
identity.  Other  dassiol  ndtert  dowa  Io  and  including  Strabo 
tcU  ua  nothing  of  eailem  Europe  beyood  the  immediate  neigli' 
bourbood  of  the  Euiine. 

Fliny  (fIJl.  rr,  qt)  is  the  first  to  give  the  Slan  ■  name  iriiich 
can  lesve  us  in  no  doubt.  He  ^leaka  of  the  Vnedi  (cf.  Tadtut, 
Ctrmania.  *6,  YauH);  Ptolemy  (Cuf.  liL  5.  7,  S)  calb  tbem 
YttmUM  and  puts  them  akng  the  Vistnla  and  by  the  Venedlo 
gulf,  by  which  he  teems  to  mean  the  GuU  of  Danzig:  Ik  aho 
speaks  •!  the  Venedic  moantaiot  to  the  south  of  the  touices  of 
the  Vistula,  that  is.  probably  the  northern  Carpalkhna.  Tbt 
name  Vcnedae  it  dearly  Wend,  the  I  '   " "'    "  '      " 

always  applied  to  the  Slav*.    Ita  n 
been  the  canae  of  much  confusion 
Veuctl,  tbe  PsphlagoniaD  Enetae,  ai 
Venetae  at  the  head  of  tbe  Adntic 
at  tbew  down  ax  Slan,  and  the  kit  1 
ax  nowaday*  we  have  Slovenes  }i 
Inscriptions  in  the  VcuetiBn  tangnage  an 
that  it  wai  not  Slavonic.   Other  names  in  Ptolemy  which  almoM 


Stiavinl  for  Ptolemy's  Stavam,  oc 
[  his  Suobeni  (o  Slovene,  the  nama 
(ZJut/dtnw,  ii.  no;  Migne, 
iioiy},  but  tbe  earliest  definite 
ne  is  given  by  Jonlsoa  {Giliea, 
V.  Ml  3S.  <■  ISO  ,*J>')l  i*o»"  .  .  ,  ad  atuat  tpaitm  sidwf 

tcriil,  ab  artu  Viauiat  fmmaiit  f  ieuuiua  liaila  VcnOlunim 
taftiaia  nalie  tantdil.  Querum  Hmmtia  lial  mnc  ftt  mriai 
iamUai  if  luca  malaUur,  princifaliUr  Umuu  Sdaeal  tt  Anlit 
mnmimaMtm.  Sdaeem  a  caiiaii  Nanttimtnie  (Noviodunuin, 
Isakb  OB  the  Qanube  Delta)  .  .  .  «{■»  ad  DtamUum  d  m 
b^KHm  Viida  lata  MasuHnfv  . .  ,  >liilei  vera,  fd  leal 
uniai  jsrliaumi,  fua  Fantkum  nar*  curtnter  a  Zleiuifre  iitai- 
iuUnr  ssfM  ad  Daaapnaii;  d.  xriii.  1 19,  where  these  tribes  are 
said  to  form  part  (f  the  domlBiou  of  Hermantich.  SdiaBii,at 
something  like  it,  baa  been  tbe  regular  ntme  for  Ibe  Slavs  from 


e  form  is  StntliH; 


It  day  to  thi*.  ■ 
9^.  in  modem  Russian  under  fordgn  influenee,  we  have  an  a 
instead  oi  the  i.  The  combiaation  li  was  difficult  Co  tbe  Gieeki 
and  Romans  and  they  inieited  l,tk  or  moat  commonly  c,  which 
continue*  to  crop  Up.  So  too  m  Aialuf  SaqaUia,  Sn^Ut.  Tha 
name  hat  been  derived  from  ifvn,  a  word,  or  linaa,  ^ory,  either 
directly  or  through  the  -iJiK  which  formt  the  second  dement  in  aa 
many  Slavoaic  proper  names,  but  no  explanation  is  satisfactory. 
The  word  "  slave  "  and  its  cognates  In  moot  European  l»iig"»jTT 
date  {toa  tbe  time  when  the  Germant  supplied  tlie  ilavc-maikett 
of  Europe  with  SUvoniccaptivB.  lite  name  il  ntu  we  find  qipbed 
to  the  Eaitem  Slan  by  Joidoaesi  it  may  be  amthei  form  oi 
Wend.  AhIm  it  used  if  Pnxupius  {B.G.  iiL  14).  He  bkewiae 
disiinguiibes  tbem  from  the  Sdaveni,  but  says  ibii  both  ipaka 
the  same  lasgnafe  and  both  wn*  lormcrty  called  ^ri,  which 
has  been  Identified  idtb  Serb,  the  radii  name  now  Bucvivisg  in 
Losati*  aod  Setvia.  Elsewbeie  he  qieaki  of  tfie  neasnielest 
tribes  of  the  Aulae;  this  appellallon  is  uacd  by  Ibe  Pyanline* 
until  Ibe  middle  of  tbe  7th  ccntmy. 

The  sudden  appearance  in  tbe  Gdi-ccntury  writers  of  definite 
naraei  for  the  Sbv*  and  their  diviskms  means  that  by  then  the 
rate  had  made  itself  familtar  to  the  Graeco-Romio  worid,  that 
it  bad  spread  well  beyond  its  ciiginal  narrow  limits,  and  bad 
"  ■  ■  "■  ■  TTiismay 
vldenceol 
ithward  movement  (d  the  Cottobod 
into  nonbem  Dacia  (Ptolemy)  and  of  the  Carpi  to  the  Danube 
(A.D.  mo),  but  their  Slavonic  duiactet  it  not  ettablithed.  A  few 
ancieni  nama  on  the  Danube,  noubly  tbit  of  Ibe  river  Ttiema 
{Ctniti,  black),  have  a  Slavonic  look,  but  a  ooiacideDCe  la  quite 
poiDble.  The  gradual  spread  of  tbe  Slavs  wat  masked  by  the 
irtwlesale  migraticos  of  the  Goths,  who  for  two  centuria  knded 
it  over  the  Slavs,  at  first  on  the  Vistula  and  then  in  south  Russia. 
We  hear  more  of  their  movements  bccaute  tbey  were  more 
Immediately  thfextenlng  for  tbe  Empire.  In  dealing  with 
Plolcmy'i  tocatioD  of  the  Goths  and  Slavs  we  must  regard  the 
former  as  «iiperimposed  upon  the  latter  and  occupying  tbe  laine 
tcrrilodes.  Hus  domination  of  the  Goths  was  of  etiormooa 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  Slavs.  By  this  we  may 
cx^ain  tbe  presence  of  a  lar^  number  of  Germanic  loan  words 
common  to  all  the  Slavonic  languages,  many  of  them  word*  of 

appear  In  Slavonic;  the  words  mutt  have  come  from  the  Colhs 
and  piDve  thefr  slrcog  influence,  sKbou^  tht  things  moat  hava 
been  temOiar  before.  On  the  otha  hand  "  ploogh  "  Is  said  to  he 
Slavonic,  but  that  It  not  certain.  When  the  Htms  succeeded 
tbe  Gotbt  u  masters  of  cenlnl  Eunpe,  tbey  probably  made  tht 
Slavs  supply  them  with  contiBgcnti.  Indeed  tbdr  easy  victory 
may  hivi  been  due  to  tbe  dissatiifactlDn  ol  the  Stavi.  Piitciia 
(UUler,  F.H.G,  tv.  p.  69,  cf.  Jotd,  Ol,  lUi.  ijS)  in  his  account 
ol  the  canp  ol  Atlila  mentions  words  whidi  may  be  Slavonic, 
hit  have  alae  been  tiplalaed  Ir«iB  Comas.    After  the  (all  al 


Htm^ah  pows  the  Eutern  GhI^  ind  Otpiiu  pKucii  ' 
bmrdi  ind  instwirds  lo  the  fonqucti  ol  the  Emptre.  ind 
the  Lombudi  and  Heniti  [olloHed  in  Ihdi  tntki.  When  next 
ve  get  K  view  ol  nmhan  Cerminy  we  God  it  lull  of  Slavm,  (.;. 
bom  PnopiiB  (B.G.  ii.  15)  we  ktiow  thit  they  held  ih«  Huk 
of  Bnndenbutg  by  jiij  but  tU*  iMIIemnit  wu  effected  without 
attnctiDg  lb»  atttotioa  of  any  caaleoipaniy  wiilts.  Modem 
biitotlaai  teaa  to  idcpt  tbdr  aUItade  to  the  pncHs  accoiding 
to  tbeic  view  of  tba  SUvt;  Gcnun  writoi,  in  their  cootempt 
for  the  SUvi,  moMly  deny  the  pooibility  of  thor  having  (oiced 
Gennui  tribet  to  have  tliciT  hnnct,  ud  uumc  that  the  riche* 
of  loathcni  Europe  lUtKled  the  litter  10  that  they  wOlincly 

Sre  up  theb  buren  goTthem  plains;  mat  Slavoiilc  aulhan 
ire  taken  the  >ame  view  in  accoidance  with  the  idedoiic 
picture  of  the  peaceful,  kindly,  demooatic  Slavs  who  conliasl 
n  fivonrably  with  Ihe  uvagg  Gennan*  and  their  war-lordi; 
bat  of  kte  tbey  have  ralised  that  thdi  amxston  wen  as  more 
peaceful  than  any  one  die,  and  have  wished  to  [Hit  do*m  to 
warlike  prenuio  from  the  Slavs  all  the  southward  movement) 
ot  the  Gennan  Uihcs,  to  whom  do  choice  waa  left  bal  to  tiy  10 
bmk  thiMigh  the  Roman  dcfoicM.  A  naaonabk  irtew  ti  that 
the  espuiioD  o[  the  Eaileni  Gomana  la  the  lait  ceatnnei  t-C 
wasmideitlheeEpBiseDf  theSlava,*4M>,iriiDei>o  more  peaceful 
than  the  Germans,  were  lest  opaUe  than  they  of  comUning  for 
tuccesiful  war,  so  that  Gotha  and  otben  wen  dwctUng  aaiaag 
tbmi  and  lonUog  it  over  ihem;  that  the  mutoal  oempetitiona 
of  the  Gomans  drove  some  of  these  agifatt  the  Empiia,  and 
wbia  tUa  bad  hccorae  iTakened,  10  that  it  Invited  Mtack, 
Kioe  titba  and  parts  of  tribes  moved  fisnnnl  without  an/ 
pnuun  fran  bdiind;  this  took  away  the  ttnagth  of  the 
Gennan  dement,  and  the  Slavi,  aot  improbably  under  Ccrmaa 
nganiiaCian,  Rgained  the  ui^Ni  hand  In  their. own  lands  and 
eoold  even  qitead  weatwarda  at  the  alpenu  of  the  German 


Tnian'aoooqiiestB  then  w(ieSlavBiaI)ada,It  would  account 
kr  the  Hory  m  f%.  Mestor  that  <«tahi  VokU  or  Vladii,  i.e. 
Ti"BTT  ipeaktta,  had  coaqaaed  the  Slavi  tgiea  the  Danube 
■wf  drivn  tbem  to  tlm  Viitula,.fat  the  place  that  the  aame  ol 
TlBjan  hai  la  Slavonle  mdltioo,  and  fai  the  pmieaee  of  an 
(pifnltatal  population,  the  Saimatae  Unlgutes  subject  to  the 
•omad  S*  ""■'■"  (}.>.),  en  the  Theln.  In  any  oae,  wo  caiuot 
nr  that  the  Slavs  occupied  any  iane  puts  cf  Ihe  Balkan  Feain- 
•da  betee  tb  beghming  of  the  6th  ceataiy,  when  they  «pear 
In  ByBBtine  hiatory  aa  a  i>ew  tenor;  Ihoe  Beam  to  have  been 
•n  invasion  in  the  time  c4  Jnatin,  and  another  Idlowed  in  sij 
(FlD(iq4>w,B.(;.iib4osodHu<.>lr(.iS).  At  tbeaamelimeas 
the  Slavs,  tk  Htma,  the  Bulgan,  and  alter  558  the  Avaia,  woo 
tlao  makhi(  invasions  bom  the  nne  direcUon.  The  fiiafand 
laal  dii^Veaiad  like  aD  aomadi,  but  the  fiulgaia,  making  tbMi' 
tehna  loid*  of  one  tectioB  of  tba  Slavs,  gave  It  tbdr  own  dubk. 
By  i<*  the  Slav*  had  ovcrtun  all  Gneo^  and  ««e  the  wont 
volern  neighbonn  of  the  Eadam  Bnpiie.  Hence  the  diiecluiDa 
how  lo  deal  with  Slavs  In  the  £lrateimH>  ol  the  enroot  llainica 
(f.  600)  and  the  Tadia  <rf  Leo. 

By  the  end  of  the  faOowtng  ontmy  they  were  pcrmanoitly 
•ettledthiougboM  the  whole  *i  the  Balkan  Paiinsula.  (FortheiT 
liiitlui  Uitoiy  sea  Snvu,  Bdlouia,  BoamA,  Dauun*, 
CmOKrufSutvomA.}  Ttao  Soutlwu  Slavs,  thnigh  divided 
Into  nationalities,  are  iloaely  akin  to  one  another.  Ihse  is  do 
naion  to  think  the  Serbo^Cioaii  *a  hiUndva  w«dgo,  althoogh 
_     ...     -     .  ..  .  ,„      .      --^j^jj, ' 


thdt  comfaig  (rata  the  north  ia  the 
«f  tiw  7th  ceotuty.  Their  dialects  shade  into  one  aaothcr,  and 
there  la  no  tiaca  «f  any  Inllwoe  el  the  Nonb-Wcalara  gnnp. 
Cwmantiae  waa  prabdily  led  Mnr  by  the  occmrsDce  ot  the 
ame  tribal  dsbm  In  diffcrest  patt*  of  the  Slaveoic  wnrid. 
UeanrtilB  the  Soodiem  SUvi  weM  cot  off  from  the  ttM  «f  tba 
nee  by  the  (gnudetim  in  the  61b  centoiy  of  the  Avar  kingdom 
in  Paononia,  and  afla  ita  dtstiuctkm  in  the  Tth,  ty  the  tptfd 
c(  tte  Ccmaas  loutb^aatwaida,  and  Aoaily  liy  the  inoiBDa  c< 


another  Aslslichordt,  that  ol  the  Higyan,  who  havem^tained 
ihemielves  in  the  midst  of  Slavi  lol  a  thousand  years.  Tlinr 
conquests  were  made  chiefly  at  Ihc  ripcnse  ol  the  Skivena  and 
the  ^vaks.  and  from  ihdr  languages  they  have  bouowed- 
many  words  ui  forms  which  have  now  dUappeated. 

01  the  hislory  ol  the  EastFm  Slavs,  who  were  to  bccocoe  thtt 
Rusiu  people,  we  know  little  before  the  coming  o(  the  Swedish 
Ku9,  who  gave  them  their  name  and  organication;  we  have  but 
the  mention  of  Anlae  acting  in  concot  with  the  other  Slavs  and 
Ihe  Avin  In  atlicklng  Ihe  Empire  on  the  lower  Danube,  aiid 
louteied  accounts  ol  Mussulinin  traveUeis,  which  show  that 
they  had  raached  the  Don  and  Volga  nnd  stretched  op  northward 
to  Lake  Doiea.  The  mote  soulherly  tribes  were  tribuliiy  to 
the  Khasan.  An  exact  definition  ot  the  territoiy  occupied  by 
each  Slavonic  people,  sad  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  time 
that  it  Kltled  in  it)  pennancol  abode,  will  be  found  dther  undtf 
its  own  name  or  under  thai  of  its  country. 

CaUare  ami  JUJiIm,— For  all  the  woika  treating  of  Slavonic 
antiquities  we  cannot  draw  a  pt^Itail  ol  the  race  and  show 
many  distinguishing  fealtnee.  Savage  nationa  as  described  by 
the  Gredt*  and  Romans  an  meetly  veqr  mnch  alike,  and  the 
testimony  of  language  b  not  visy  auy  10  use.  The  genoal 
impwion  t)  e«'Oi  a  people  wUdi  lived  bi  email  oommunistie 
gnnqa,  and  was  so  fiqiatitnt  of  authority  that  tbey  acaroly 
combined  foe  theirown  defence,  and  In  ^lile  of  bidivfdua]  bavety 
only  became  latmldaUe  to  others  whta  cemented  logetho'  by 
aoms  alien  elemeat:  hence  they  all  at  one  lime  or  another  lell 
under  an  alkn  yoke;  the  last  survivals  of  Slavonic  licence  being 
the  veie  of  Novgorod,  and  the  FOliih  diet  with  its  unpncljcil 
i<qpud  lor  any  minority.  The  Slavs  were  acquainted  with  the 
beginnings  id  Ibe  domeHie  ana,  and  woe  probshly  mote  giva 
to  agriculture  than  the  eaily  Ocfsians,  though  tbqr  piactised 
it  after  a  fadikm  wUch  did  not  hmg  tie  than  to  any  partkular 
dktiict — for  all  writers  agree  in  ttUing  (rf  their  (mnt  natata. 
Tb^  irae  spedally  glTen  to  the  production  of  honey,  from  which 
they  tirewsd  mead.  They  abo  tppiai  to  have  been  notable 
swimmos  and  to  have  been  Stilled  in  the  tiavlgatian  of  tivcts, 
and  even  to  have  Indulged  in  manlime  piracy  on  the  Aegean,  the 
Dslmatian  coast  and  most  of  all  the  Baltic,  where  tiie  ialaod  of 
RUgen  was  a  menace  to  the  Scandinavian  and  German  aca-power. 
The  Oriental  source*  also  qieak  of  some  spiiinde  for  commerce. 
Their  talent  for  music  and  angfaig  was  slready  notJcxahle.  Of 
theil  religion  It  is  strangely  difficult  to  gain  any  real  bilormatloa. 
Hw  word  Bogu,  "god,"  is  reckoned  a  kan  wmtt  [mm  the 
Iranian  Baga.  The  chief  deity  was  Ihe  Thunders  Fer<tn  (d. 
Lith.  PitkAnas),  with  whom  ii  identified  Svang,  the  godol  tieava ; 
other  chief  gods  woe  oiled  acaaof  Svang,  DsAogtlw  son, 
ChocsandVeles,  the  god  of  tattle.  The  place  of  this  islte- wss 
taken  by  St  Blaaius.  A  ImtQe  ddty  vat  Stribog,  god  of  storm). 
Then  teoa  to  have  bees  no  piiot),  tttnpla  or  images  among 
the  early  Slavs.  In  Kssbi  Vladimir  set  up  idols  and  ptilled 
tham  down  upon  his  ccmverwm  lo  Qiristfanity;  only  the  Polaba 
had  a  highly  deveh^wd  cult  with  a  temple  and  etatues  and  a 
defiale  prieathood.  But  this  may  have  been  in  imJution  ol 
Norte  or  even  Christisn  institutions.  Their  chief  ddty  waa  called 
Tltglar,  or  the  thtee-hcadedi  he  was  the  ssme  u  Svf  lovit,  appar- 
oitly  a  sky  god  la  iriuee  name  Ihe  monk*  naturally  lecogtiiaed 
Saint  Vitus,  lie  goddeaea  are  eolourle)*  peitotaificaliona,  mch 
at  Veana,  qning,  and  Uonna,  the  goddot  <d  death  and  wintv . 
The  Slava  abo  beUeved,  and  many  still  belKve,  fn  VOy  and 
Kuitlkl.  nympha  ol  atnama  tad  woodlands;  also  ta  tbe  Btba- 
Jagf,  a  kind  of  maiMallng  witch,  tod  in  BIsy,  evU  ipbitt,  as  wdl 
a*  in  nsvtat  and  wewwolvea.  They  had  a  luU  bdief  in  the 
fanBMtaliQr  o(  the  tool,  but  no  voy  dear  idcaa  u  to  its  late. 
It  «ns  meitlr  n^)poaed  to  go  a  loBg  fonrnv  to  a  psndite  <raj> 
at  the  tad  Of  the  wodd  and  had  u  be  equipped  loTtUs.  Also 
the  aed  e(  the  aacMter  teont  to  hava  devdi^  Into  the  haute 
01'  hearth  god  (Denov^,  KM)  who  guarded  Ibe  UiaSty.  The 
taoal  tnvfvab.of  ptgaa  fadvab  at  the  a^stkcs  and  equbeoea 
have  eoBtlnned  imder  the  ioai  ol  chmth  fcttinls. 

CtritSmilif  owMg  O*  5lin>.— The  mians  by  wMdi  «aa 
cftactad  the  ceomnlon  io  CkriMianity  ei  the  vadnn  Savoaife 


MtkMbupnUUjrbdmortU  _  .       .  _    .   . 

Uitorr  tbu  ndil  diHlKtioa*  at  pocniiUal  cDodiiioiii. 

WlicnwhcitbaiSUv<)nktrilxiiiin~   '        ' 
iflort  nUunUy  cuae  into  btuig.    Tbk  MSni 
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Rome,  ud  blSo  tb*  mpt  dbt&Mtlt  Mmeaacsd  In  U>  tsvow 


ccnloiy  lit  CnsM  vac  nonumllf  Chrittllii,  lad  tubject  w 
lhe4rdibHbciFialSiI«iiaitS(alMeudilidtman(wii.  fnan 
(be  bcffaming  of  tlui  9th  ccaloix  Hcncbarf,  Salibuf  and  Puau 

Iribc*  OB  the  touth-euton  ""■■■**«  ti  tbo  Fiankuh  emigre, 
in  BohaRB,  Uonvia,  Pumoi^  ud  CuinUtk.  Tbou^  ws  need 
not  doubl  tbe  tiue  «1  of  Uww  mwusuis,  it  wu  Km  ■  fut 
(bat  u  Cenaaii*  thej  bclonfed  to  i.  nation  whicli  wu  once  more 
encnachinf  upon  the  Sbvf,  and  u  Latini  (llioutk  the  Oiett 
Scliitin  had  not  jret  Ukeo  place)  tliey  mn  not  lavoimUi  to  the 
UK  of  Ibeir  coDvtiti'  native  language  Still  tbtf  wtie  ptobtbljr 
the  fJRt  to  lediiCE  the  Slavonic  tonguca  to  milinx,  nU-viiSiy  uimg 
Latin  lettcn  and  lacking  the  akOI  to  adapt  tbeni  nOtfictnil/. 
TiaciB  of  Hich  atloqita  are  rare;  the  belt  tie  tho  FrdAfoi 
frajgmenta  of  Old  Slorene  nov  at  Munldu 

In  the  eaatern  half  of  the  Balkan  Podnaula  thet  Stav>  bad 
already  befun  to  turn  to  OulMiaiilty  before  theii  Omquett  by 
ihe  Bulsan.  Theae  latter  «en  huatile  until  Boria,  sndet  Ibe 
influence  of  bla  utei  and  of  one  Metbodiiu  (cerUlal/  not  the 
faimnu  one),  adopted  Ibe  new  faith  and  put  to  the  sword  thoie 
that  reuited  convenion  (jLD.  S65).  Tbuu^  hii  Chiiatianjly  came 
f  niin  Byiaatium,  Boris  Kemi  to  have  feued  the  Influence  ot  the 
Creek  clei|r  and  applied  to  (he  Pope  Tdi  teacben,  n^niittins 
la  him  a  whole  nries  of  queMlons.  The  Pope  sent  dergy,  but 
would  Dot  grant  the  Bulgarians  as  mudi  Independence  as  tbey 
asked ,  and  Boris  seems  to  ban  repented  o(  bis  apfrthatloD  to  hini. 
He  laiied  the  question  at  the  ConncD  of  Conscintlnopk  Uji.  8ro), 
which  decided  that  Butpria  wu  subject  to  tbe  Eutera  Chuccb. 
Cyril  ami  UoMlia.—In  tbe  same  way  RoMUav,  princa  of 
Greater  Mmavia,  filling  the  inflMoct  of  Latin  mbaiontiia. 
^>plied  to  Bynntinm  toe  teacfaen  who  ihonld  preach  hi  the 
vulgar  tongue  (aaMi).  Ha  empoin  cbuee  two  bntben.  sons 
of  a  Thctuloidin  Greek,  Hstfaodhis  and  Coa*tantine  (geneially 
known  as  Cyril  by  the  name  he  adi^ned  upon  becoQiing  a  monk). 
Hie  fonnei  was  an  organtser,  ibe  Uttn  a  tcbolar,  a  phikiwpher 
and  a  tinguiit.  His  gifta  bad  been  already  eaerdMd  la  a  miislon 
to  the  Ciinea;  be  had  brou^t  thence  the  relics  of  S.  Gement, 
which  he  finally  laid  In  tbelr  testing-filace  in  Reme.  But  Ihe 
main  rruon  lor  Ihe  choice  was  that  thoThesuIoniins,  lurroundcd 
as  they  were  by  Slavonic  tribes,  were  well  known  to  speak 
Slavonic  perfectly.  On  their  arrival  in  Moravia  the  brothcn 
began  to  teach  letlen  and  Ibe  Cospd,  and  alio  to  translate  the 
necessary  liturgical  books  and  bitruei  ibe  young  in  them. 
But  Mon  (in  864)  Rostiilav  was  aliacked  by  Louii  the  German 
and  rtiduced  to  compleie  obedience,  >o  lh»l  there  could  be  no 
qnestlonof  Kitingupa  htenicby  in  cqipaiitlon  to  thedoRunant 
Franks,  and  Ibe  itlenipti  to  establish  tbe  Slavonic  liturgy 
were  stron^y  oi^mcd.  Hearing  of  the  brolher'i  work  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  sent  tor  Ibem  lo  Rome.  On  their  way  (hey  spent 
some  time  with  Kocel,  a  Slavonic  prince  of  Fannonia,  about 
Platien  See,  and  he  macfa  favoured  the  Slavonic  books.  In 
Venice  Ihe  biotbenhaddiqnitei  as  to  Ihe  uieof  Slavonic  service- 
books,  perhaps  at  this  lime  these  found  their  way  to  Cniatia 
and  Dalmalia.  On  their  arrival  in  Rome  Nicbolai  was  dead,  but 
Adrian  II.  wis  favourable  10  ihem  and  their  trsnjialioru,  and 
had  the  pupils  they  brought  with  them  ordained.  In  Rome 
Constantine  ItU  Dl,  took  monastic  vows  and  ihe  name  of  Cyril, 
and  died  on  tlie  14th  of  Febniaiy  g6».  Methodius  was  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Pannonia  and  Moravia,  about  S70.  bul  Kocel 
couM  not  help  him  much,  and  Ihe  German  bijhopi  had  him  tried 
and  thrown  into  prison;  alio  in  that  very  year  Rosililav  was 
deihroned  by  Svatopluk,  who,  though  he  threw  off  the  Fnnklsh 
yoke,  wu  not  lleodfasl  in  supporting  the  Slavonic  lilurgy.  In 
*7J  PtHK  John  Vin.  commanded  Ibe  libcialion  of  Methodius 
and  allowed  Slavonic  servicn,  and  for  Ihe  neit  few  yean  Ibe 
work  of  Melhodiui  went  well.    In  B79  be  was  apin  called  to 


Wklui)g,Uiiaangan.  Uatiiodiils  died  in  Uj,  tad  Wkhing, 
having  i  new  pope,  Sttrhtn  V.  (VL),  on  Ui  ridi^  became  Us 
RKOnMr.  So  the  Slavnde  acrvioe-booki  and  then  that  nsed 
tbem  wm  diinn  out  by  STat«(ilnk  and  look  tefng*  In  Bnlgaria, 
wbtR  tbe  ^Dund  had  h««n  made  ready  for  them.  Boris,  having 
deddtdloabideby  ^  GiBsk  Cboidi,  wdcomcd  Clemeal,  Gonad 
and  ethn  diadples  of  Matbodini.  gemrat,  sbo  sns  the  mart 
actim  in  litaniy  work,  labaand  in  Odulda  and  olhtit  in  miow 
paitaol  the  kingdom, 

In  qrite  of  Ibe  tiinmpli  of  the  I^tlno-Ccrsian  party,  tbe 
Savonic  liturgy  wsa  not  quite  ttanqxd  out  in  theweat;  it  seem 
to  have  mvived  in  oot-oi-Ihe-my  comen  of  Great  Moravia  nntil 
that  prlndpality  wU  destroyed  t^  the  Magyars.  Alao  during  the 
life  o(  Uetbodius  ft  ifipean  to  have  penctraled  into  Bohemia, 
Poland  and  Croatia,  hit  aU  these  oonntiiei  finally  accepted  the 
Latin  Chnich,  and  M  were  peratnently  cot  oS  from  tbe 
OMbodoi  Servians,  Bulgarians  and  B 


for  undentanding  tiK  iate  (d  vuiovi  Slavonic  ia_„_^ .__ 

and  even  literalnrcs.  From  «lut  has  tMoi  lald  above  it  vpeaii 
that  Cyril  invented  ■  Stovonie  tbdubtt,  tiudated  U  any  rue 
a  Coqiel  lectionaiy,  periape  tbe  Pnltsr  and  the  dilef'scrvice- 
books,  into  a  Slavonic  dialect,  and  It  eBeni  that  Uethodha 
translated  the  Ei^HIes,  tomi  part  of  the  Old  Tenwnest,  a 
mannal  of  canon  Jaw  and  further  lituigicnl  matter.  Ctement 
cmtinied  tbe  task  and  tmaed  many  wirki  of  the  Fatbtn  fnto 
Slavonic,  and  is  said  to  have  made  deaitf  the  iotna  of  latlert. 
What  was  tbe  aftihibet  whkh  Cyril  favoited,  where  ven  the 
Invention  and  the  cailiest  tnndufama  made  by  him,  and  who 
irere  Ihe  speakeis  of  the  dialect  be  used,  tha  langoagt  «•  all 
Old  Church  Slavonic  <aS.)r  As  to  tha  alphabet  w(  have  tha 
further  testimony  at  Cbnbr,  a  Bulgariaa  monk  of  the  MM  genera- 
tion, who  sayi  that  the  Slavs  at  fint  practised  tfivjnatloa  by 
raeen*  of  mails  and  cola  upon  wood;  then  after  Iheir  baptism 
they  Mere  -compelled  to  write  tbe  Slavonic  tongue  wlih  Greek 
and  Latin  letters  without  proper  rules;  finally,  by  God's  mercy 
ConsIanllnB  Ihe  FhiloiD|dier,  oiled  Cyril,  made  tbnn  an  alphabet 
of  38  letloa.  He  givea  the  dale  as  Sss.  ibi  or  seven  ytan  bcfors 
the  request  «f  Rosthhv.  If  we  take  this  to  be  enct  Cyril  mtot 
have  been  working  at  Ui  tranilatioif  before  ever  be  went  to 
Moravia,  ud  tbe  languga  was  prcsomab^  tliat  with  which  he 
had  been  famDlar  at  Thrwilaalca--that  of  soathem  Macedonia, 
and  thn  is  on  the  wbsla  tha  moat  euislactoiy  view. 
Alany  rale  tbe  phonetic  fmraenork  at  tbe  language  it  uuu.' 
more  near  to  certain  Bulgarian  dialects  than  to  any 
other,  hot  the  vocabulaty  sccmi  to  have  been  modified  hi  Moravia 
by  the  inclusion  of  certain  German  and  Latin  words,  especially 
tboietouchingtbingsoIIheChorch.  These  would  a^ear  10  bave 
been  already  limiliar  10  Ihe  Moravians  thiuogh  Ihe  work  of  the 
German  mliBionBrlea.  Some  ol  ibem  were  tuperaeded  when  O.S. 
became  the  language  ot  Orthodox  Slavs.  Kopitar  and  Mlkloiich 
mabilained  thai  O.S.  wu  Old  Skwenc  as  spoken  by  the  subjects 
of  Kocel,  bul  in  tbeir  decision  much  was  due  lo  racial  patriotism. 
Something  indeed  was  done  to  adapt  ibe  language  of  the  Trans- 
lations to  Ibe  native  Moravian;  we  bsve  the  Kiev  fragmenis, 
prayers  after  the  Ronuw  use  in  which  occur  Moravltmt,  notably 
e  and  >  where  O.S.  hi*  II  and  U,  and  fragmenti  at  Prague  wiili 
Eastern  lilual  but  tech  peculiarities.  Further,  Ihe  Freisingen 
fragmenis,  though  their  language  is  in  the  main  Old  Skivene  and 
their  alphibM  Latin,  have  some  connexion  wiih  the  te<U  of  an 
O.S.  Euchologiura  from  Sinii. 

AlfiiiMi. — Slavonic  languiges  are  wrlllen  In  three  alphibeU 
according  to  rdigioua  dependence;  Lalln  adapted  to  eipreis 
Slavonic  sounds  either  by  diacritical  marks  or  else  by  convtn' 
tional  combination)  of  leltera  among  those  who  lud  Latin 
services;  lO-catlcd  Cyrillic,  which  Ii  the  Creek  Lilu  tgical  Uncial  of 
the  9th  centuiy  enriched  with  special  signs  for  Slavonic  leitere— 
this  is  used  by  dU  Orthodox  Slavs;  and  Ctagoliiic,  in  the  "  ipcc- 
lacled  "  form  ol  which  certain  very  early  O.S.  documents  wen 
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H  ■  lituciial  KxSft  In  Dibutk,  where  Itu  Rsmu  OnutJi 
KiS lUowi  the SbiaoicUturKr  in  the dtooM* ol  V(t^  Sialua, 
Zen.  utd  Scbenico,  and  in  MoaUBetfo;  the  CroM*  now  enH^oy 
Litln  lettcD  for  dril  puipoM*. 

The  UDCied  uble  ^vc*  tbtse  ilphibeu— the  Glaaolitic  b  both 
foimi  urilb  numerical  vijua  (columiu  i-j) ;  the  Cyrillic  in  lu 
luUcM  davetopment  (4,  s),  irith  Ihe  modetD  venjon  of  it  made  (or 
Runlao  (6)  by  Peter  the  Gteac'i  oiden;  Il;dgiritui  u>e>  moie 
or  leu  en  the  RdixUd  letteit  bul  the  levened  B  and  the  U«c  two. 
whik  fceepini  mort  old  Cyrillic  ktten,  but  Iti  otthognphy 
f>  ia  luch  a  confuied  itate  that  it  1>  difficult  to  uy  wUcb 
letlaimaybciegBi>dedaiDbKlne;Serriaa  (;)  vu  rdMmed  by 
KaredliE  (Kanjirh  («.■.))  on  the  model  of  RumIu,  with  tpedal 
letlen  aod  ligatum  addtd  and  nlh  nnneceuary  ngns  onjtted. 
Ihe  old  ways  of  writing  Slavonic  with  Latin  letter*  were  w  con- 
fuKd  and  variable  that  none  of  Ihcm  *ie  given.  The  Cechi  bit 
■Ititned  to  a  uliElacUiy  lystem,  uiing  diaoitiisl  mariu  in- 
vented by  Hui;  Ihdr  (Iphiibct  bin  Krved  moii  or  less  as  a 
model  for  sU  Ibe  otba  Skvonic  bnKuaga  which  nw  Latin 
Idten,  and  for  that  Died  in  scientific  gnnunan,  not  only  of 
Slavonic  but  of  Oriental  languagei.  Column  8  gives  the  lyMcm 
as  applied  lo  Cn»t,  and  coirc^xnidins  exactly  to  Karadiif'a 
relonned  Cyrillic  Column  9  givn  the  Cech  dphabet  with  the 
eiceptiOnol  the  long  voweli,  which  ue  markedly  an  aconl;  in 
bnckets  aie  idded  further  lignauied  in  oths  StavomcliagBacea, 
(.(,  Slovene  and  Sorb,  or  in  Miict  tnmfitefationi  of  Cytiltic. 
Politb  (10)  itill  ofCtn  a  conpromiae  between  the  oM  aibittaty 
combiDatioiu  ol  leiten  and  the  Cech  pdi>d|de  oldiaciilical  marits. 
The  Ust  ccdunn  diowi  a  convenieiu  lyitem  ol  tianriiteiatlBg 
Cyrillic  into  Latin  letlen  for  the  me  of  EngUih  readen  without 
the  UK  of  diaciiiical  Diariti;  it  iiuaed  in  most  of  the  aon- 
lioguiatic  aiticla  in  the  Eneydnpaalia  Brilannia  which  deal 
with  Slavi.  With  regard  to  dagoKtic  (derived  from  Ctstd,  a 
word)  and  Cyrillgi:,  it  b  clear  that  they  are  dosdy  connected. 
The  language  of  the  earliest  Clagolilic  USS,  is  earlier  thin  that 
of  the  Cyrillic,  though  the  eatliest  dated  Slavonic  writing  surnv- 
fng  it  a  Cyrillic  inscription  of  Tsar  Samuel  of  Bulgaria  (ajl  993). 
On  the  whole  GbgoUtk  ii  likely  to  be  the  earlier,  if  only  that  no 
one  would  have  made  (1  who  knew  Ihe  smpla  Cyrillic  It 
Certainly  bean  the  impress  of  a  definite  mind,  Tdiich~  thought 
out  very  exactly  the  phonetics  of  Ihe  dialect  it  waa.to  apreii, 
but  madeili  leiten  loo  uniiormly  complicated  by  a  bve  lor  Utile 
drclei.  A  sufficiently  large  Dumber  of  the  letten  can  be  traced 
back  to  Greek  minuscules  to  make  it  ptobiUe  that  all  ol  them 
derive  thence,  though  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached  ai 
to  the  pirticidir  combinations  which  vcre  modified  to  make 
ea<h  letter.  Of  course  the  modem  Creek  [dionelic  values  alone 
foim  the  baaia.  The  Dunciical  values  were  «et  out  acoarding  10 
Ihe  order  ol  the  leiieis.  Some  aubsequenl  improvement,  especi- 
ally in  the  pre-iolized  vowela,  can  be  uaced  in  later  documents. 
The  presumptioo  ii  that  this  it  the  alphabet  invented  by  Cyril 
for  the  Slavi  who  formerly  used  Greek  and  Latin  leiten  without 

When  brought  or  braugfal  back  to  Sulgsria  by  OeineBt  and 
the  other  pupils  of  Methodius,  Glagolitic  took  root  in  the 
wfst,  but  In  the  east  some  one,  probably  ai  the  coun  of  Simeon, 
where  everything  Greek  was  in  favour,  had  the  idea  ol  taking 
the  anangement  of  the  GUgolilic  alphabet,  bui  making  Ihe  signs 
like  those  of  the  Uncial  Greek  then  in  use  for  Uturgical  books, 
using  actual  Greek  letlen  as  far  as  they  would  serve,  and  for 
specifically  Slavonic  sounds  the  Glagebiic  ngn*  simplified  and 
made  to  match  the  resl.  Where  Ihis  was  impossible  in  the  case 
of  the  complicated  signs  for  the  vowels,  he  seems  to  have  made 
variations  on  (he  leiten  A  and  B.  With  the  uncials  he  look  Ihe 
Greek  numerical  viluea,  though  hit  alphabet  kepi  the  Gligolitic 
order.  Probably  the  Clagolilic  letien  for  I  and  li  have  exchanged 
iriaces,'  and  ihe  value  &»  belonged  to  I,  as  the  order  in  Cyrillic 
iaa.,H, 111,111.  Who  invented  Cyrillic  we  know  noi;  Qeoienl 
has  been  said  to  have  made  letlen  dearer,  but  coly  in  a 
secondary  source  and  he  seemi  to  have  been  padkulaily 
devoied  to  Ihe  tradition  ol  Methodius,  and  he  was  bishop 
ofOchrida.justi  " 
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UentiaDmuttbemadeofBrtlckiier't  theory  that  Cyril  invented 
Cyrillic  first,  but  degraded  it  into  Glagolitie  to  hide  ils  Greek 
origia  from  the  Latia  clofyt  the  whcdc  abjacl  e(  his  woKem 
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(o  b*  ■111!  niw»ijf     The  GUiolitic 

*  csplnl  Inm  Codtt  Bluium  (tith 

'  u>O.S.MS.of  lbci4UiceotiK]r, 


Mat  bsMKty  to  Fan 

■IphabeU  in  the  Ubls 
ceDtni;]  and  the  Rdna 
OB  whicli  the  kingi  o 

A*  to  llie  ipidil  lotuidi  wUcb  thne  raliaai  Kifpl*  eqnoud, 
«e  Duj  notice  ia  Iba  Tocillm  m  IcBdamcy  W  bmulea  the  ilMTt 
vcnreh  uid  to  umw  the  long  mKi,  ■  pnCMi  Kbich  bu  Idt 
icnlti  even  whete  diMkctlona  ol  f|DUtlty  no  laB|MCiitt; 
tnilhrr,  tlin  nuiiy  ftinpi  wWrh  ri»hrlnftnrriHnlriilrii1rtlmr 
■nd  ue  doe  to  th*  dtHractliB  o(  the  old  ndi  of  open  lylkble* 
by  tb*  dlupponiwi  of  tbt  tail  vamk  t  Ud  ^  or  to  tbdr 
de  Mkpina  Into  full  vovdi  «bcn  iidiqwDBbk  brnoDnidltiM 
(NikLtit/).  ButtbaraBigpiiDdpIevUcbhudetenidBedth* 
pb}wo(nomr  ol  SUm^  ipcaa  if  lb*  degreelB  «bkl  CODMOUU 
b*ve  been  •feetedbr  the  MloiriD(vo«eL  Wbna  thta  hu  bees 
broid  a,  I,  u,  y,  f.  M,  tMi  hu  rendtMl  only  in  ta  occulmwl 
Ubialiiatkm  n»«t  nottcoUe  in  the  cub  at  t;  whoa  it  bu  been 
unow,  j,  (,  f ,  [once  «  or  4,  f ,  (,  ud  f,  the  ruah  bu  been  pditil- 
iutkiaoi"M>[teniDs"lnv>rioiud^;reei,nBtfng[fDm*  illgbt 
chute  In  the  poritlea  o(  tbe  tOBCue  pndDcIng  >  blst  i  lound 
Id  or  jvM  (Iter  Uie  comooMit— «ipr^Kd  b  cidiimn  «  by  the  riiTi ', 
■od  III  rjiillii  Ij  llii  pii  tiitliliifliif  thnfiillnwinf  Tnwfl — to  the 
devdopment  out  at  ■tnifhtformtd  nuHu  lod  tibDanti  of  the 
dbiUnls,  p^to-sJbiknli  and  affiioita  t,*,l,I,f,  ^i,e,a,t, 
U,  ftc  (h  No.  9  and  V.  <■/.]. 

Slmmit  Lantaata.—Tbt  Slavonic  hngiuga  bdoDf  ta  tba 
lodo-Eorapeu  (I.B.)  family.  Wthin  that  famQy  they  are  very 
Cloedy  coaoected  with  tbe  Baltic  group,  Old  Pnmiaii,  UthtiaolaB 
(Litbn.]  aod  LeUiih,  and  «e  mmt  Rgud  tbe  linguistic  ancalon 


ikmcJlt 

The  Ballo^Slava  have  much  fat  oommon  vith  the  nortberiy  oi 
CennangnHip,  and  with  thaautnlyor  Aryan  group,  [belineit 
neigbboiin  on  each  dde.  Tlw  Aiyana  iikenise  ^lii  bta  two 
divEDoni,  Iranian  and  Indian,  whertof  the  fomwr,  fo  the  Sar- 
natlana,  remained  in  contact  with  tbe  Slavs  until  ifler  tbe 
Chibilan  era,  and  gave  them  aomc  loan  words,  t./.  Butt — Pert. 
0afa[gDd);RiiHiBD,Splata;lIediiD,C/iita(dog}.  Tlwiautb- 
eaatem  or  Thiadan  group  (Armenian)  and  bcjroid  H  Ibe  lUyriin 
(Albanian)  made  up  the  lour  gioupa  which  have  sbOants  for 
LE.  Don-vdar  gntturali  (sceh/.  No.g),aadlntbi)iUn<tqHn 
tram  TBOit  European  gioupi,  but  is  other  Kq)eCU  tbe  Bilto- 
Slav*  were  quite  Butopean. 

The  Billic  group  and  thoShviwetCKpanledbySie  mulhet 
of  White  Rnisa,  and  after  tbdr  early  oneness  did  not  have 
much  eommunlcalion  nntil  the  Slavi  began  to  spread.  Since  then 
the  Baltic  languages  liave  borroned  many  Slavonic  words. 
After  the  Aryans  bad  moved  eastwards  Elsvonie  was  left  [n 
contact  iritb  Thradao,  bqt  we  know  w  little  about  it  that  • 
cannot  mcuura  Qu^  mutual  influence.  On  the  other  ude  tl 
Gennani,  beginaing  u  the  new  group  to  the  Ballo-Slavs,  ai 
having  Ibereby  imich  in  common  with  (hem  (»  much  so  lb 
Schleicber  wanted  to  make  a  Gcmuiio^Uvo-Baltlc  group),  hai 
never  ceased  to  influence  them,  have  given  them  Ion  words  : 
every  Btage  and  have  received  a  few  in  return. 

After  the  Biliic  group  bid  separated  from  the  Slxvimk,  i 
must  ima^ne  a  long  period  when  Slavonic  (SL)  was  a  bundle ' 
dialects,  showing  some  of  the  ptculiarllis  of  the  future  languigea, 
but  wi  the  wbole  so  much  alike  that  we  may  say  that  sncfa  and 
such  forms  were  common  to  them  alL  This  stage  may  be 
ciUed  Prolo-SUvonic  Eic^t  for  the  lew  cues  where  Old 
Church  Slavonic  (O.S.)  hu  other  definitely  Soutb  Slavonic 
chancterlslics  or  peculiar  characteristics  of  ha  own,  u  written 
down  by  Cyril  it  repreKDt*  with  wonderful  completeness  Ptoto- 
Slavonic  at  the  moment  of  iti  falling  apart,  and  words  dted 
bdow  may  be  taken  to  be  O.S.  nnless  otherwise  dtalgoated. 
So^  of  the  Dahi  diarartfiiatig  of  the  Slavonic  haguffn  u 
a  whale  in  telalion  to  LE.  are  Indicated  Ixloir;  leatrletlani 
'ly  omitted.    As  a  rule  0.3. 


reproMU  the  Savoiric  tangaagea  fiMy  weU,  wUIe  latin  or 
Giak.  eqoivalenta  are  givea  u  the  most  familiar  eiamides  of 
LB.     Hypothetical  forms  are  starred. 

I.  LE.  (  becomes  (>)  i,  t"*':  laHU  (aec  pL);  I.E.  t>t 
tUata:  fWaai  LE.J>J,fticha  -Jia  (broth). 

s.  LB.  )  becama  I,  ifrnf.  Umai;  I.E  l>  I  btrf:  fin. 

3.  I.E.  d  and  1  an  alike  ■  in  SI.,  rnOi:  arart;  emt-  kJ^ 
LE. « in  end  ayllables,  >i;  *a«B;  <xn;  LE.  i  and  #  aiv  aBka 
a,  (ra<r#:  fnttr;  Maa;  tuo. 

4-  LE.  a  becomea  y,  tr  in;  LE.  «>*,  mtdiat  •nrm, 
Saaskr.  nw/d  :  LE.  «>*,  wif :  wtha. 

5.  LE.  r  and  /  both  hmg  and  at^'anrrlved  u  vowda  *ijW 
written  W(M,  San^t.  «itsi,  "  wdf  ";  contonancal  r  and  I  sur- 
vived "—■*■■  "r^ 

6.  LE.  qsand  V  both  tmc  and  abort:  the  fonno'gna  I  org; 
iit>:  cmliMi;  tbe  latter  r  01  «,  iit^V.  deam.  Consonanlil 
■•  and  ■  mostly  sonrived  before  a  vowel,  after  It  tbey  coalesced 
with  it  to  make  tbe  nasal  vowels  f  and  f;  f^:  fiuait;  pfH: 

1.  LE.  Asptratea  are  rtpttaented  by  ewreipondtng  sonant^ 

bat:  ftra;  mdi  ("honey,"  "mead"):  itUu;  mltla:  Mc^ 

8.  I.E.  J  often  becomea  ch;  tttUtAA:  kIus;  not  always,  jynd; 
Uthu.  idnti,  "  son  ";  otherwise  ck  geneiilly  rendeii  Gothic  * 
in  loan  words;  cUlUl:  Uaibi,  "loaf";  ch^-,  km,  "house.' 

Q.  I.E.  velar  gutturals  k,  i,  gk  and  labio-velars,  1. 1,  t*  become 
!a  SL  t,  r.  t,  UJHlt:  Anil;  ft"-  aHtulm;  mS^:  ifixW,  ^tt" 
full,  (iirrdB:  ffcBj,  Sanski.  {AiU;  nigA:  ate,  iiisnii,  but  Ibe 
Palito-gutiurils  1,  ;,  fk  become  SL  t,  >,  s;  iafll:  Jawn;  srfH: 
{nmrfa;  n'»u;  kitms;  Lithu.  I,  f,  i;  iaaiiUii,  Ilrnit,  Oma. 

io.{a)Gutlnrals*,i,t*  (foci)  before  e,  f  (for  (),  (.  I.f  and  J 
early  in  the  Proio-SL  period  became  I,  I,  I,  ilat,  voc  of  Mki: 
U«:  liltdi:  ilandii;  plu!(,  jrd  pL  Ir.  ffwAd:  (rXflwu'. 

(5)  Later  k,  g,  ck  before  I,  I  (for  ol  or  ai),  and  sometimes  after 
f,  1,  f ,  >  c,  A  (s),r.  Vlbt  lot  ct  eUa;  Ifii,  ioiperat.  of  tfgf, 
"  lie  ":  X^r;  diui,  iuildii,  nom.  lot  pi.  of  iiidii,  "  qildt "; 
M»pr:Gcr.  *.««(:  "king." 

(c)  I.E.  or  Proto^  ^,  if  became  t,  1,  fili,  lithu.  Ulili,  Lai.  nu. 


II  for  •■! 


"  knife." 


(fl  Non-guiiural  consonanls  followed  by ^  (tf,  dj,.i^;ti>Vi 
rf,  mf)  gave  different  results  (eicept  ly]  In  diSerent  laogusgea 
(see  below  No.  V.),  but  in  Froto-Sl.  there  was  aheady  a  tendency 
for  they  ID  raeli  fata  tod  so  cbaoge  Ihe  coDsoomt. 

ji.  Prolo-SL  gradually  got  rid  of  an  it»do!edsjllsblM,benet— 

(d)   Final  consonanls  were  droppetT     DoiiiA;  damus. 

(()  Diptatbongi  became  dmple  vowels  of,  sj  >  (;  (Ml:  lattur, 
Ml:  elSa;  ti  >  4;  tidS:  ^Sti;  iw,  en,  «  >  a;  ucke:  smrU. 

tl.  Prolo-SUvonic  had  long,  abort  and  veiy  short  or  half 
vowels  (those  expressed  above  by  I  and  tf).  It  bad  a  muaic«l 
accent,  free  in  i»  poallioo  with  diSerenl  intonations  when  it  tell 
upon  long  syllables.  (For  the  fate  of  these  in  different  modern 
Unguaga  see  below,  No.  VUT.) 

Ij,  The  pbenomena  of  vowel  gradation  {Ablmil)  as  presented 
by  Slavonic  are  too  complicated  to  be  put  shortly.  In 
the  mab  they  answer  to  the  L£.^  t.g.  O.S.  btrali,  ttrf,  rO- 
tort:  Sl-^ptn.  ^tpu,  ^iptt. 

In  tb^  morphology  the  SL  languagei  have  preserved  or 
developed  many  interesting  fomis.  Mouns  have  three  genden, 
three  numbcn  in  O.S.,  Slovene,  Serbo-Croat  and  Sorb  (other 
tongue*  have  more  or  less  numerous  traces  of  the  Dual),  and, 
eicepl  Bulgariao,  seven  cases— Nom.,  Voc.  (pot  ia  Gi.  Russian 
or  Slovene),  Ace.,  Gen.,  Dal.,  Instrumental  and  Locative.  Tha 
Abi  has  coincided  with  the  Genitive. 

Tbe  4,  -a  and  -i  declensions  have  gained  at  Ihe  eipense  of  the 
consonantal  stents,  and  phonetic  change  hu  caused  many  cues 
to  coincide  eqwdally  in  the  -j  decL  Tbe  cnmparative  of  the 
Adj.  is  fbrmed  on  I.E.  models  with  f  <  f'  corresponding  to 
Latin  r  <  j,  minll,  geo.  isfaMo,  d.  minia,  niHarii.  The  pro- 
lino!  dedeiuion  Is  lea  well  preserved.  There  is  no  article, 
i  (W  has  been  added  to  the  tdj.  to  mike  it  definite;  also  In 


lulgaria 


tiofltua! 
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Tbe  piMivc  only  miviva  b  tba  pna.  and  put  putidpla;  of 

Ibe  biiu  moodi  there  are  but  the  ind.  ud  opt.  (alni«t  liny* 
lued  u  an  impent.)  Idl;  its  only  rAd  tuua  tie  tbe  pRt,  ind 
Ihe  Bor.,  to  which  it  hu  lidded  an  impl.  a[  iti  own.  There  is  in 
inf.  (hi  -li,  beint  id  old  dct.)  and  a  aupioe  in  -M,  in  accuutive. 
Of  active  pulidpla  tlien  are  •  pna.  and  a  put  and  >  Mcood 
pait  pait.  uied  inmikini  compound  Unaea.  Ihent  an  a  loliliry 
perfect  foim,  tidl:  aUa,  and  k  aolitaiy  hit.  pait.  bylf,  fen. 
bylftta:  4iaar,  ilmrm.  Tkt  verb  hai  two  atcma;  tram  tbe 
pro.  Item  k  Ibtmcd  the  ind.  pre*,  and  unpf.,  tbe  impaat.  and 
the  act.  and  pan.  piei.  putidpki.  AU  aiba  fonna  an  baaed 
upon  the  iafinllive  MeB. 


Sins.  Du.  FliD.  Suig.  Du.    Fliu.  Sing.    Du.  Flur. 

I.     bH  4(  iHfl  -{■•)  -W    ■«■•  -<*•)    -X    -«'      ' 

i.  'ri  -ta     -u  -a  ■4a   -tt  -{t)     -ia   -H 

i.  -a  -u    ffi  -tt  <t   Afita  -M    -<•    -M 

III  Sing.  In  thematic  verba  tbe  voirel  ■{■  »  hai  tfvea  a.  but 
there  has  bcoi  a  tendency  to  replace  it  according  to  the  dod- 
Iberaatk  analogy,  wliich  hai  neceuitated  changes  in  lit  plni. 

ind  Sing,  -li  hu  ^ven  -H  everywhere  but  In  OS. 

jrd  Sing.  -U  hu  been  dropped  evetytrheie  but  in  Ruidaii, 
when  the  litenry  tsnguige  hu  It.  The  Dual  only  lutvivc*  in 
Serb,  Soib,  Slovene  and  O.S.,  and  in  these  the  fonns  an  conCuied. 

lit  plur.-nd  hu  developed  ajull  vowel  abac  tba  iittinB.hai 
replaced  the  -w- 

The  Mcondaiy  ending  have  loit  their  -«,  -i,  •<  and-nt  by 


i;  daM  (redupLfi 


Noti-thematic  presents  i 
VsJmOi  titum  juti.  HU;  NM,  ■"■"'■■'   tcamt,  "i  wit  "; 
imamt  (new  form  of «»},  "  1  have." 

Tbe  aoiist  has  no  augment;  it  is  dgmitic  and  non^sigmatic 
Tbe  latter  or  ind  aor.  (ct.  Ham.  impf.  ^tpv.i^pt)  survived  only  in 
consonant  Items  and  that  In  O.S.  and  Old  Cech,  ^d  •■(nsofn.' 
It  wu  common  in  tbe  md  and  jiddng.  (where  tbe  -s-  forms  would 
toihtiiias) pd*<'ptlit-t^pflit-t—hnaaa,lMtiiiii.  Thesigmilic 
aotist  very  rarely  and  only  In  conioaint  stems  in  O.S.  keeps  its 
'■-,  Tilia  <'KdiA.  In  iteiDi  ending  in  t,  r  or  a  vowel,  i>ck\ 
bytkS  —  ttOoa  *ai  ibiidi  >/ before  f.  The  oidinaiy  later  form 
lot  consonaat  itemi  ioKiti  a  vowel,  vtdodiA.  The  loriit  has 
survived  in  S.  Slavonic  and  in  Sorb,  and  Is  found  In  the  older 
stiga  of  the  otbei  tongues.  The  lime  languigei  (ric^t 
Slovene)  hive  kept  Ibe  hnpf.  whith  wu  present  in  Proto-Sl.  hut 
does  not  go  back  to  LE.,  being  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  aor. 
With  the  aor.  hu  coalesced  tbe  opU  Umf, "  be,"  used  wilb  the  md 
put  part,  to  make  a  coaditiotml  Stem  of  pns.  part.  act.  ends 
m  -HI-  but  tbe  conaouaDt  decL  hu  become  an  -jv-  decl.,  so  we  hare 
wtf  <  LE.  *iKftniJi'lx»'i  g<n.  Mt^JJd  <  *iainiija  u  against 
)xon'«.  Prei-  part.  pus.  ends  in  -mi;  it  bai  luivived  more  or 
]fsi  in  Ruuiaa,  elsewhere  is  obsolescent.  Fast  part.  set.  L  is 
formed  with  I.£.  -«u-i  nam.  sing,  masc  -fji  ((EStln}  gave  fl, 
tedt,  having  led,  i>ifl.  having  been;  but  b  fern,  and  oblique  cases 
formed  u  from  -f»-  stem  t  remained,  hence  Runlan  tedlij,  bytlij. 
Put  part,  act,  II.  In  -^  cf.  LaL  iihifM  from  biba,  used  witb  an 
auiUJiiy  to  form  past  and  coDdlliooiL  Fait  part.  pasi.  In  -J- 
ta-u-;  krli-lrilui.  Znanll^tnatn.  I.E!  lutun  having  been 
toti,  futurity  ii  eipreued  by  in  lunliuy  (fdf  (era)  lieSIf  (will], 
ftc.  with  the  Int.  or  by  the  pres.  form  o(  the  perleclivt  verb. 
Tlie  panlve  ii  czpnued  either  by  tbe  uie  of  the  purive 
participles  or  by  tbe  refleihre  tf,  vblA  can  lefci  to  tha  ut  ud 
>ad  peraoDS  is  well  u  to  the  311L 

Syntactical  peculiadlies  of  the  Slavotiic  t.n|ii.(».  ^t  oks 
be  noted  sre  a  tendency  to  uk  the  gtnitive  hutead  of  the  accu- 
■atlve  (iridch  ha*  often  coindded  In  Ibim  with  the  nominative) 
iDlbecueallivingbcing>,i»a*cuUne4-(lems,aul  in  the  plur.; 
tbe  oae  of  Ibe  geidtive  for  tbe  accusative  or  even  nominative  in 
oegatlve  daUMS;  tbe  dative  absolute  and  the  dative  u  subject 


In  ttie  use  of  the  veiia  tbe  developDiail  of "  sweets  "  mtkea 
up  for  the  lew  tenses.  Actions  (ot  states)  eqnesKd  by  s  mbal 
form  have  a  beginning,  a  CMOiwuBce  snd  an  end.  TiMn  lie, 
however,  lome  (B»BM9t>DCOBs)  actiou  wbosebei^niiiBgsndeiMl 
come  logelbs  and  allow  no  coDtiBamce.  All  vobs  fall  into  two 
great  diviikins,  imtaitetitt,  which  expRss  the  cpotlmisncc  of 
an  action,  without  K^id  to  its  btgliiBlBg  cr  end,  and  p<t}tttim, 
which  eiprevtliepiiHitsofbcglmdBg  or  coding.  TbecoBtinusDce 
(rf  an  action  may  beunhnken  or  oisyconiiilot  like  acta  iriiick 
an  npeated.  So  inperiective  vertis  ue  diTided  into  itralim, 
•sfujii,  "tobecsiiylng,''tDd4terdA^tsiHitfi,''tab««ant 
to  cany  ";dw  repeated  acta  o(  tin  Itenliv*  can  eitliB  be  each 
ot  ihein  DMHDentuieoul,  *^  Cech,  ilHUi,  "  to  shoot,"  u.  "  be 
filing  single  shots,"  or  each  b&ve  soate  continuance,  i.f .  naiM 
tbovt,  or  we  can  eren  eipress  the  occasional  repclitiaa  of  groups 
aiDiameoUDeous*ctloiu,r.g.Cccb.iMliaili,"  b  have  Iba  hahit 
of  going  out  shooting." 

Among  perfective  verbs  we  have  (t)  mmtalaiueua,  opnaiinK 
action  wliich  hu  no  continuance,  trilmtli,  "  to  give  a  cry," 
ilali, ,"  to  take  a  leat  "1  (1]  fiHitiK,  eipr^ng  not  the  continu- 
ance oi  the  action,  tlwugh  that  then  has  been,  but  its  end  or 
completion,  tiaplilmli,  "  to  hU  to  ths  brim  ";  (3)  iiiirunie, 
eipnssmg  the  moment  of  beginning  an  action,  rU  ubili, "  to  fait 

As  perfective  verbs  do  Dot  eipRM  oatlnnance,  in  Idea 
io^ed  Id  the  present,  they  cannot  requiie  a  piMent  font,  sa 
this  is  used  for  perfective  futuns;  4.t,  tfi^  (pta.  fnm  from 
perfective  i£iJi) — "  J  shall  take  a  seat,"  as  cfipued  toimpsiective 
b^d^tiditif"  1  shall  be  lilting."    " 


"(in 


carrying,"  it  makes  it  perfective,  u  aiusii,  "  to  carry  o< 
(oae sin^ actim  brought  to  a  conduiion),  so  Eng.  "sit"  m 
usually  iniperfective,"  sit  down"  perfectiT*.  If  an  itcntiv*  has 
a  preposition  it  is  mostly  used  u  a  durativea  mttiH  can 
mean  "babituilly  to  carry  out"  but  men  often<«"ta  b* 
carrying  out,"  that  is,  it  supplies  tbe  imperfeclive  form  to 
ioeili.  Tbe  developDient  of  this  lystem  has  enabled  some 
Slavonic  languages,  <.;.  Russian,  to  do  with  only  two  tensei, 
pres.  and  put,  to  each  verb  morphologically  considered,  per- 
fective and  impcrfective  verbs  iupplementing  each  other;  f.g. 
il  we  take  a  Greek  verb,  the  prea.  (ind.  and  in£n.)  and  imperf- 
correspond  to  the  present,  Inf.  and  past  oi  a  Russian  impcrlectivq 
verb;  the  aor.  Indie  and  inf.  an  represented  by  the  perfectlva 
past  and  ii^fin.,  whldi  hu  also  to  do  duty  for  the  Greek  perfect 
and  plup.;  the  fulun  and  the  future  perfect  In  Greek  do  not 
e^^ress  the  same  diitinctiona  u  the  imperfeclive  lutun  and 
perfective  futun  (In  form  a  present)  in  SL,  the  Greek  givina 

aspect,  though  tbe  futun  perfect  Is  natuially  perfective. 

The  prepositions  are  very  much  like  [hose  in  other  LE.  Un* 
gosga  both  in  ictuil  forms  and  in  use. 

.  The  fomutioD  of  Ike  sentence  is  not  naturally  complicated; 
but  SI.  hu  in  limes  put  been  largely  influenced  by  Greek,  Idtin 
and  Cemun  with  their  involved  periods;  litleriy  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  follow  Ibe  Binplcr  models  ol  French  and  English. 

Such  bdng  Ike  Slavoaic  languages  u  a  whole  and  regarded  in 
their  relationship  to  I.E.,  they  may  riow  be  considered  in  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  sod  some  of  the  prindpil  character- 
istic* enumerated  upon  which  tbeir  internal  dasihcalion  has 
been  founded.  More  or  less  complete  accounts  ol  each  language 
will  be  found  under  its  name. 

JHiliattite  PainU  ef  DifftrenI  St  Zmtnatti.'—I-  tt,  tj.  The 
fate  of  the  Ptolo-Sl,  half  vowels  0,  t,  still  preserved  in  O.S.,  e.  j. 
rflflg,  "  sleep,"  dlnfi  "  day,"  Is  various;  u  a  rule  they  disappear, 
d  entirely  (though  when  final  sLitl  written  in  R.),  I  leaves  a  trace 
by  softening  the  preceding  consonant-    But  if  needed  to  eke  out 

■Bdi.-Bulnriaij  C-Cech;  Kd.-KUuliei  Lit.  R.-Lhila 
RiuBiai  P.-l\iliih:  R.-RuMn,  i*  Cm)  Ruaian;  Set.- 
Soviani  Wh,  R.  -\Aile  Ruiuo. 
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B  Soib,  Slovik,  liL  K.  uid  tnatly  In  G(.  R,, 
Ijldcvd^  intohiU  voweli  0,  e — R.'jfftiS,  gca-  jih;  ^ei^,  £M. 
^'o.  la  Poljifa  ud  Cnh  both  >  <,  but  in  P.  f  toflens  the 
pmxdinE  cons.,  In  C.  It  omutly  doa  aal—P.  m,  AkiI;  C. 
js.  it«;  in  Slovene  and  Ser.  tbef  ue  not  diMlngaisbcd, 
Slovene  »,  a  w  t,  isn,  dan  or  doi-Sa.  t,  »»,  A»>,  geo.  ibiu, 
Scr.  keeping  the  middle  mrd  nUdl  It  diewltcni  dropped. 
Biilguiin  ntia  dialectlcany. 

n.  (j.)  7  only  ramiu  in  Gl.  Smfin,  Poikh  ud  Siwb 
tlKKigh  itni  injttai  in  Cecb;  It  hu  dsewbcn  become  i,  but  in 
Foliih  it  bccomo  ■  after  k  and  f,  in  Sorb  and  R.  af to  k,  t,  di— 
OS.  kjmfK,  "go  lour,"  tftifti,  " paiib," tkyMI,  "  cuunini"; 
F.  iintl,  pnft,  tkytir;  R.  jttniKf  i^hnff,  thiTtrM. 

m.  <r,  J.)  Ttw  titatmcnt  of  tlie  liquid*  viriM  greatly. 

(i)  r  fa  almyi  a  lingual  trill,  never  alveolar.  In  S.  Slav,  ll  b 
onlyioftenal  before  j  and  | — O.S.  u)7<i, "  dawn."  In  N.W,  and 
£.  Slav,  r  became  r'bcfon^j.i.f,  land/.  Kmaian  and  Slovak 
bive  remained  at  this  itage,  C,  Polish,  Kal  have  made  f  inlD 
f  (n)  in  which  r  isd  f  ate  run  bio  one.    (See  Table  I.)    But 


C  mUt,  Irk,  M,  tha-,  P.  ma,  Un,  ■'O,  iMn;  R.  /tiiit, 
Urft,  dttd,  ulna. 

((}  Prot»^  |4,  fl,  M,  Jl  had  In  S.  SlaT.  and  partly  In  C  the 
tame  fate  ai  r>  h  in  PeUdi  and  R.  the  vowel  coma  after  the 
Itqnid.  O.S.tHM,"bnnv,"MHi,"ciOB,">M«^"flah,"Aa, 
'■  tear  ";  Ss.  in,  btt,  fit,  nu;  SIovbh,  In,  bit,  pelt,  Mfca; 
C.  »™,  hot  jWi  P.  I«»,  taol,  tUl.  WiWi  R.  Iwrf,  »»'««, 
flaa,irae. 

(p  Prol»^  -w-, -ityw-, -d-  before  a  a»aonaBL 

(i-)  Type  wf,  ill  i'Bi,  (^  an  not  certain)  betfmdng  >  wecd^ 
The  Hqnld  nwally  come*  Snt,  aometime*  Elie  nma  vowel  pcnim 
iDallUnguaie>.>.i-Pn>to-SL*i<rift>(Uthii.*'tto,a'iUnni),O.S., 
Bolg.,  Ser.,  Slovene,  R-  nip,  C  Ftdab.  P-  radi*.  But  Piolo-SL 
•MM  (UHkl  f'l'ira),  0.5.  alditii^  lodiff,  "boait,"  Ser.,  Shnene, 
tod'o,  R.  M9>,  C.  jKff,  F«bfa,  IM**  ud  Vwt  (Pnw.  orni}, 
O.S.  rwfiii,  "  cvoi,"  Ser.  rdtiBi,  Bnlg.  Slovene,  rAm),  R.  ntfni, 
C.  rffM^.P.  fAmy  ilww  Kuaiu  itrKiing  with  K.W.  Slav  icaiml 
S.  Slav.    The  difereaee  probtbly  dqiendi  oa  inlwMloD. 

(iL)  Type  Icrt,  Mt,  krt,  M  with  ■  comonaat  before  ai  wd; 


Tabu  L 

-( 

i 

■ 

1 

y 

6.S.    .    .    . 

Rura'an     .     . 
Pohsb  .    .    . 

aM, "  beaat " 

wUH 

wmUn 

reiMal,  "atiap" 

S'an.fr'or'en 
mtiflrttiiia 

r^»o,"riwr" 
r'ito 

«^"d.wn" 

F.  f  foe  orig.  «  doea  not  soften — P.  rfta:  O.S.  rfta,  "  hand." 

■In  Sorb  such  a  dunge  only  happened  af  la  k,f,l,in  which  case 
High  S,  hii  I  (wiitCai  F),  Low  S.  I,  but  In  Low  S.,  r  after  k,t,l 
bcoKnea  i  even  belon  hard  vowelii  Frote-SL  M, "  three,"  i^gb 
S.lff,  Low  S.Oi;  ProtthSL  tr</,  "edge,"  High  S.  inif,  Low  S.  Ua/. 
W  I  oeaat  in  thne  varietlca,  I,  /,  F,  but  each  language  haa 
gennDydlhei  middle  ialoDB  or  else  I  and  f.  Lit  K.  and  Biilg. 
have  all  thiH.  i  ha*  betel  arrived  al  in  C:  and  SlovenAby  the 
ks*  of  the  dntlncllans,  pofaapa  linder  Cennsn  InSuencei  Ser. 
hai  J  and  F,  final  !>•);  but  I  occur*  in  diilecti  of  all  kn- 
gnagf*  and  wu  no  donbt  hi  Q.S.,  Froco-Sl.  and  even  Balto-SUv. 


tbco^  thii  ii  only  wrtttm  In 
Ser.  and  LiL  R.  OS.  <Ui, 
"  gave,"  R.  ^0,  Lb.  R.  <fa*, 
Wh.  R.  Jot,  dev,  P.  ddj 
(dialect  itf),  C  M,  Ser.  dat. 
F  b  very  loft,  like  Fr.  ciUi. 

(c)  N.W.Slav.  ke<p>.Jt--dI- 
wbenas  S.  Slav,  (except  iUBa 
cases  ef  Slovene  fall,  fliet, 
kc)  and  B.  drop  the  I  ud 
4-Cpae,"Ui,"Taili, 


the  virfou*  trestneDts  of  iMi  comUnatlsB  ate  amooc  thechief 
olcerit  fci  dant^iion,  tap.  the  Ruasian  spedality  calkd  (uU 
vocaUsa  (^wjiarii)  Itmt,  kM,  Ivd,  Itht  (or  MM,  Upfl  wineh 
!■  pesbably  archaic,  ii  one  ol  lbs  chief  leaions  fn  pntting 
Rimian  In  a  aepuiM  divitbn;  Foliih  aad  Sotb  come  tteaieat 
to  it.with  lf<il,ttat,lnt,ea,baltbe  N.W.  dhrideo  li  Dot  ndfotia 
aa  Kalnbe  and  tb*  extiiin  Folab  have  (be  IntaieMlnf  forms  tori, 
IU>,  MI,  Hal,  which  ait  putly  archaic,  partly  a  tianiKIos  to  the 
moit  novel  formi  of  the  lOBdum  gtotq>  to  which  Cedi  and 
Slovak^in  this  particuIaT  accede,  Iral,  llsl,  Ml,  lUt,  bnt  aflat  I 


Proto-SL  Stem. 

R. 

P. 

PoUb,KaJ. 

c 

i.SL..^as 

•j«f."*.f/«,""lo»I.>' 

tonit 

rM 

f"' 

trod 

tndt 

•bk*."  hammer"     .     . 

mba 

•iffr-C«t."i«rr,"  "ihote" 

Vir'itB 

trut 

Mt 

Utk 

krltk 

mUtc 

*U>»."hehn"    .     .     . 

•p»-  "  groove  "... 

UM 

ua 

(KilJUrt 

IM 

sat 

IV.  The  Ptoto-Slavonic  dbmI*  f  and  f  maid  be  either  long  01 
)hon.  This  diititbation  is  fairly  kept  hi  laagoafia  whidi  have 
qnantlty  and  govern*  the  malts  in  FoUih  ta  lAich  the  aasal 
soood  ii  praerved.  The  eampka  bdow'ahow  the  main  Kpie- 
sentative*.  Traces  of  oaial  pioounciatian  sntriva  in  Bidgidai^ 
Slovene  ud  Kalube.   (Sea  Table  Ul.) 


Pioto^SI. 

OS. 

Bulg.uiu. 

Set. 

Slovene. 

C. 

Sorb,  IB(h,  Low. 

R. 

P. 

Kaiube. 

In,  Ih,;  In,  In. 

(i;(- 

.*.  or  a; .. 

u:a.iii,,l. 

».o;jf.jc. 

*:  i,  1. 

•mlnka,    "pahi" 

nvka 

*iUa 

.Ua 

iiMa.m«^, 

lute 

■Mte 

mtka 

Mfb 

mfka 

•mtHkd,    "floor" 

mfka 

wMa 

mmks 

mfka 

*aiamH.  "ten  " 

ia^ 

iaOl 

•ftm 

i*at 

dad 

dteai,lcttt 

lUciiti 

•ftnH.       "five" 

ffH 

ta 

f 

pu 

HI.  HI 

fM 

tiat>t^t 

tUfK^nt 

and  hard  nay  once  have  been  dirtlngdahcd.    Of  thia  group 

la  Kalube  f  remains;  f  becomes  nsasHied  f  ot  1  and  this  may 

StoveuB  and  Ser.  later  altowed  the  fK>  become  of, «  or*.    Sotb, 

Pttliih  and  R.  devdepcd  ndons  vowels,  pettly  scconling  to  the 

111  the  ether  voweli  ud  ha*  the  power  of  using  nasals  In  loan- 

ori^nad qnahty,  partly  according  to  other  Influence*.  (.;.  O.S. 

word*.  «.».  talam^,  u  did  O.S.  e.g.  kd^.  kOtnia,,  ,iM-t<mt. 

5a.  «Jct,»t,  WJ 

•,  umai 

SlDvena   ot 

]^  ««, 

mli.Mlnc,\ 

■«r,a.."bl 

boly.", 

n<K 
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V.  SoAoii*  (PikuUtttlra,  ftc.).-KatIilB«  hM  to  maA 
■ficfted  SlivDaic  iptteh  49  the  eBett  of  I,  i,  e,  I,  f  uid^  oa  pre- 
ctdisg  coBUOUiU,  4Dd  the  vaiiktian>  pnductil  an  uneaf  (he 
tkid  (Mint*  «i  tU&KMC  between  the  liofuicci. 

(a)  Hu  coUuntb  fdt  thu  hnl  ef  lU,  jt,  f ,  ci,  become  (L) 
^i,Jud(IL)  (,4i(t),i,udtbaechugain>uuveiiil(Meio, 
■itibcive]  eiccpt  that  ifldlbeMpantionol  the  Slan 
the  lunc  pioctss  mi  coDtiaiwd  in  the  S.  end  E.  bnncfcci 
even  wdcd  a  t  intaveDBl,  wbcnu  the  N.W.  bnach  itnuiiwd 
ontouduid.  Pio«>«L  •*»««,  •■flower,"  •(tWii,"it«T"(t«t*iO, 
■wn';O.S.alM,<iCTlafa,(iMn>)i  R. nHi, nUa; but Cedi JW(, 
toWa:  F.  kmal,  jBloila. 

(6)  ne  anioD  ol  /  wai  the  mou  tentsal,  jnHi'mifinj  the 
dfn**^T  in  el]  Ungiuga  and  m  lomc  the  latnab  ai  well,  whereas 
^  ^  tb*  naiTDw  voweli  act  an  the  dentals  only  and  that 

**  not  in  all  langiucca.    He  rciulls  of  Pnlo-SI.  ^.Jj'ia 

O.S.  and  BdIk.  an  the  moU  auipiBiiis.  tf  nnc  Jl*,  W,  br  my  of  n 
and  UI  (at  it  ihowB  by  Ilidr  agndog  viih  the  remits  ol  Ptnto-SL 


VUL  PrDtc>-SL,aswchavaKai,badli>Dg,ihoitandveiythort 
cr  iiaU  vowtli  and  a  Qizskal  accent  with  dlflcdng  intooatiopL 
(X5-  WIS  probably  umilai,  but  we  hive  no  suScUnt  ^^..^jj 
imtfrilll  [or  detomining  It 


leUttei 


Htli  oenluiy,  Tha  lata  of  tha  hali  vowels  we  luve  leea  (L). 
TVacci  of  former  long  Towcbaievnyclcaily  to  be  seen  in  SoH>f 
Poliih  and  Lit,  R.,  and  ]em  dcariy  in  Bulg,  and  Ct.  R,  all  o< 
which  have  loH  diitinclioniof  quantity;  Slovene  can  have  long 
vowel)  only  under  the  accenL  LiKalube,  C,  Slovak  and  Setbo- 
Cr.  there  are  also  unaoznted  kmg  lylUbla.  £usiin  bat  kept 
tbe  plan  of  ilie  origjnal  accent  bsi,  neil  to  it  Bulgarian  1  cobk- 
queaUy  it  tecaa  veiy  capricjout,  appealing  on  difleient  lyllablc* 
in  different  flexiwu,  but  it  haa  become  usely  eipiialoiy.  la 
Slovene  it  it  itHl  muBcal,  but  is,  lo  to  ipeik,  iteadiaT.    For  tb* 


Proto-Slav. 

O.S. 

Bulg. 

Mic. 

Serbo-Ctoil  end  Slovene. 

c. 

P. 

S. 

•»((jo,"  candle".    - 

•fettf,  "Hove"  .     . 

•«fij."  power".     , 

ttafa 

mOd'o 

aatu 

tan 

ausa 

sttk'a 

fie 

iwiat 
pitc 

n«a 
o'tta 

12 

Among  the  Setbi>CniMi  we  find  eveiy  gnde  between  /,  if,  nad 
^;ii,titl,0,  tbeSioveoei  luring /,  j  (out  y).  the  Cedi  and 
Sobs  c,  a,  Ibc  Poles  ud  Pctebt  c,  ^  and  the  Rutrian  landlj 
the  fate  of  J^f  and  1$  hm  bccm  the  Mue  ailbnt  of  (j  thran^out. 

(c)  Bttac  the  nniDw  wondi  ^  i,  ^  (  and  the  dcsceDdula  of  f 
tbo*  hai  Ratted  »]il«  Mftodng  lAicta  ba>  gone  Onbett  jn 
,  .  Low  Sorb,  iBodwdng  i  and  I.  nd  in  Hi^  Soib  lod 
'*''  Fatltb,EuulA,iiot>atarinGLR.whenr/TemiiD, 
Wh.  R.  i>  Intermediate  with  now  l,  dt  now  >*,  d*;  In  C  even 
f  g  only  come  beftm  ^  >  and  «.  In  S.  Savonlc  Ihii  eflect  is 
diakcticaL  C  Ofv,  "body,"  dAafi,  "make,"  duM,  "ten"; 
P.  nido,  dwfc.  ibaiiifl;  High  Soib,  iiati;  Low  Sorb,  Istti; 
Wh,  X.  tdc,  Hell,  Heiat:  Gt.  R.  fUt,  d'«D,  ii^atl. 

(d)  S,  t,  n,  before;  gave  1. 1,  n'  thnnigbout  (No.  10,  ;,.tf/>bove]. 

Setore  the  nurow  vowels  they  f^ve  i,  t,  «  In  Soib, 
***.  P<Jiih,SlovakandRuHian,bulC«fahunoJorlo[<l 
befo««Dorilw»yibefoier;S..SI«vonichaait'beI«ey.  Other- 
wise in  it  (ucb  toflening  ii  only  dialectical,  but  Bnlgarian  fonni  a 

(a)  In  Finish  and  Soib  we  hm  tbe  libtala  f,  V  {fl.^.tf 
lolleiiing  before  J  and  the  nanow  vowels,  in  CeCh  mly  bdore  I, 

in  Slovak  nowhere.  In  S.  SUvodc  they  only  soften 
J^'*^    before/  indthen  they  appennM^t^,".  »*',■'). 

Invariably  in  Serb,  gescnily  In  Slovene,  generally  too 
in  Ruitlan,  but  llKre  bcfoie  the  nanow  aooadi  ^  newer  foi- 
inatioo  tbey  can  lU  be  lotlened  in  tbe  odhiary  way  (^,  y, /*,  I*. 
■O,  in  B(dg*rJan  tba  Ihudlnppeitcd  and  ws  have  ff,  V,  i',  ■'. 
But  as.  fallowed  the  S.  SUv.  ni]e;,and  the  i  waa  piobahly  once 
present  b  N.W.  Slav.  It  rcmilni  evciywbere  in  one  or  two 
iDol»-O.S.  fftgf  [vriw  for  lA-w),  R.  fiv".  F-  ftm,  olherwite 
O.S.  i«ira,  R.  s'trnTs,  P.  Bemi\  "  kumui." 

On  the  whole  the  viiious  languages  do  not  dtfTer  much  In 
ptindple  in  the  liestmcnl  oi  j,  but  softening  before  f,  i,  e,  i,  f, 
teem  to  luve  it!  extreme  point  in  P.,  RaL  ind  Polab,  spreading 
from  Ifactn  to  Soifa,  White  Russian  and  Ct  Russian^  Cech, 
Slovak  and  Lit.  Runian  hive  it  in  1  far  lew  degree,  ud  in 
S.  Slavonicitis  very  little  developed. 
VI.  Right  across  tbe  Sbvonic  world  faom  W.  to  £,  g  has 
.         became  H,  Itmvlng  the  N.  and  the  S.  nntoncbcd.    Thb 

diaoge  i>  foond  in  Cecb,  Slovak,  Hi^  but  sol  Low 
Snb,  is  tisRaUe  in  Polish,  and  chancteiistic  in  White,  South 
Gl.  Rnisisn  and  Lit.  Roiiian,  ibo  tn  theSutsiBnprontiaciilloa 
ofCh.aavooic  The  il  produced  b  rathei  the  tpinuit  (A  than  the 
true  iqrinte.  Low  Sorb,  R.,  O.S.,  &c,  pn,  P.  i4r4,"moua. 
lain."    C,  Stovsk,  High  Sorb,  Wb.  ud  LiL  8.  Am. 


in  C,  Slovak  and 


Serbo-Croat  b  the  chief  guide,  but  hcnlhe accent 
Intanatloa  Is  spread  over  two  syttiUes,  in  Cinaiian  (b  dialect), 
the  main  strea  b  utnally  00  tbe  old  idace,  b  Servian  (U*  dialect )  II 
has  shifted  back  one.  In  N.W.  Slavonic  with  ti 
Kalube  in  whhJtUbfree,  tbe  accent  is  find,  ir 
Serb  on  the  first  tyllahle  d(  the  weed,  di  Polisb  on 

Od  tbe  wMe  a  may  be  laid  that  thegeographi 
of  the  SbnJnM  N.W.,  S.  sod  E.  Save  b  Jmlia 
though  too  mucb  stress  not  not  be  laid  upon  it  as  tbe  Una  of 
dhdiioD  ate  made  lest  definite  by  the  appsmimatitm  of  the 
language!  which  come  next  etch  tuttt,  tba  special  chttacteristica 
tl  each  group  an  genaally  ruprranitrd  in  dialects  of  the  otbm 
if  not  in  Um  written  languagBi  ilsn  some  pecallirities  («.{.  VL, 
(>*)  run  right  una  aB  boaadaiiea,  and  scoaidsiy  lofieBinc 
rum  from  N.  Co  S.,  becoming  ten  o  it  goes  away  from  Polind 
(V.,  c).  tn  fact,  the  tripte  division  mi^c  be  purely  arbitniy  bvt 
for  the  fact  that  the  belt  of  Cermani,  Magyars  and  Rumaiuana 
hai  made  iinpaisibls  the  Hirvival  of  transltlaiial  dialects  cod- 
nectlng  up  Cecb  with  Slovene,  Slovak  with  Servian,  Rttsilin  with 
Bulgarian.  Slovak,  aa  it  were,  Just  fails  to  be  a  universal  Itnk; 
in  the  north  Rusaian  and  Polish  have  miuh  in  common,  but 
Lithuania  made  some  lort  of  bairicr  and  the  difference  of 
reli^on  favoured  separate  development. 

In  the  north  Foliab  b  doady  connected  irith  Kafeibe,  and 
Ihb  with  Polib,  making  the  gniup  of  L'lch  dialects  in  which  tba 
niiali  snrvived  (lY.).  Ibe  two  Sorb  dlalecli  Ikk  tbe  L'achi 
on  10  tbe  Cedis  and  Slovaks,  tbe  whole  making  the  N.W.  gmufi 
with  its  pliference  for  c,  s,  ^  as  against  i,i,l  (whidi  WCR  perbapa 
unknown  10  Potab,  V.  b),  its  6"  as  igainil  bl'  (V.  e),  tis  keeping 
ih*  and  fl' (V.  a).  (( and  lU  qU.  c),  iti  f  (111.  a,  not  in  Oovak)  and 
the  iixed  accent  (VUL  not  tn  Kill.).  Thewhok group  (eiocpt 
Sorb)  agrees  with  R.  in  having  knt  the  aor.  and  impf.  Vet 
C.  and  Slovak  agree  wilhS.  Sbv.  in  Iral,  Irll  (III.  /,  ii.)  in  survival 
off  aod  i  nil.  d)  and  of  quantity  CVin.).  Again,  Slovene  hii 
occasional/f,  £(tll.  £),uidiu  acunt  and  quinlity  ate  not  C|uila 
souiberiy,  but  iLs  many  dialects  shade  acnus  to  Croat  and  Servian, 
and  they  must  aU  be  duied  togelher  lor  the  file  ol  1j.  i}  (V. ») 
and  «,  <  (IV.}.  Tbe  Sopcy  and  Uicedonians,  inicKiiIbut  auBwr- 
ous  dklecu,  nuke  a  bridge  betneen  Servian  and  Bulgarian. 
Tlie  ^Kdil  TBXrk  of  the  latter  it  ij,  di>ii,  U,  whidi  is  tbe  main 
phDotoglaiJ  argument  for  mikiog  OS.  Bulgatiin.  In  general 
S.Skv.Bbmn  les  aoft  letters  than  N.W.  and  E.  (V,  e  and  d). 
It  ihaies  with  Russian  it  <bs  (V.  e),  a.il>l  (111.  c),  M,  p'>cw 
B  (V.  a)  a^  the  gouial  loaa  of  4,  f  (IVJ,  and  b  closet  lo  il  in  tbt 
fitEaC4,i(f(V.t].  Bulguian,cspeciil]yinaoraedialocU,b,asil 
were^  a.transltioo  lo  Rusaian,  ij.  In  accentuation. 

Raaiiis  stands  by  ilteli  by  iu  ierrt,  Met  (UL /,  fi.]  and  iti 
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iTMlnient  of  tr  ud  4' (V- i)  and  tliepluzo{it»aEat<Vtn.} 

in  ill  of  which  it  is  nlher  ik±uc.  wbiit  it>e,  iu>u  (VII.)  u 
lU  OWD  iUDOvUioD.  In  iU  tecondMiy  aolteniiigi  Lil.  R.,  GL  R. 
ud  Wfa.  R.  nuke  ■  gndui]  bridge  belwnD  S.  Slav  ud  Fdisfa 
(y.c-t).  In  mmmoD  with  Polish,  R.  lurthei  hu  the  Rteot 
y  (II.)  and  the  loss  ol  Ibc  tat.  and  impf. 

FiniUy,  within  biitonc  time  ceitun  dialects  hive  influenced 
othen  thrmtgfa  liteniy  and  poUtiol  tnleroiune.  Oi 
inSuenced  ill  the  Ortbodoi  Sivt  and  the  Cioits,  so  that  RuBiin 
b  lull  of  wordi  with  O.S.  fotma  pronounced  d  la  Rioh  (f  >■, 
f>}a,U>a,  Sc).  Cech  has  almoMovenhidiowed Slovak  and 
tariy  iflonJed  Ijlenry  modeb  to  Polish.  Polish  has  ovenbidoved 
Kilube  ind  much  influenced  Little  lod  While  Rus^in  ind  Cmt 
Ruuian  in  1  lest  degne.  Russiin  his  in  its  turn  supplied 
nodetn  Bulguiin  with  a  model  Again,  other  tongues  have 
eontributed  >OID«thiiigi  in  commoa  Slavonic  there  are  already 
German  loan  words,  and  others  have  followed  in  various  periods, 
Mpedllly  in  Ccch  and  Polish,  while  the  very  structure  a[  Slovene 
Slid  Sorb  bat  been  aflected.  Polish  has  adopted  many  Latin 
•rords.  Bilgatisn  and  Servian  received  many  Turkish  words. 
Russian  took  over  many  Eastern  words  in  the  Tatar  period,  and 
the  (dmnwD  vocabulary  of  Western  civiliiaiioD  since  the  time 
o(  Peter  the  Great,  but  on  the  wbde,  Ihoagh  the  Slav  easily  takes 
I  fresh  langaage,  he  has  kept  hk  own  tree  lioa  (teat 
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901).  (E.  H.  M.) 

lUVTAIIIKi  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tbe  govemnient  of  Rbukcw, 
15S  m.  by  rail  S.E,  ol  the  town  oI  Kharkov,  on  the  Torets  river 
and  dose  by  seven)  latl  lakes.  From  which  salt  is  eilracted. 
Pop.  (1897)  is,e44.  tlen  are  soap,  andle  and  tiUow-wotks. 
Slavyinsk  curies  on  a  brisk  trade  in  sail,  cattle  and  talkiw. 
The  aodent  Dame  ef  Slavyansk  was  Tor.  The  town,  vhich  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  silt  of  a  lormcr  settlement  of  the  Torki 
(Turks),  who  inhabited  the  steppes  of  the  Don,  was  (anndnl  in 
I(l7<i  by  (he  Russians  to  pmtect  the  salt  marshes.  Havipg 
an  open  iteppe  behind  it,  this  fort  was  often  destroyed  by  ths 
Tatars.  lis  salt  trade  became  insignificant  iji  theiStkceoluiy 
and  only  revived  towards  the  end  of  the  igtb  century. 

SLEAPORD,  a  market  town  in  the  North  Kesleren  or  Slaford 
parliamentary  diviuon  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  a  (enila 
and  partly (ennydisLrici  on  IheriverSlea.  Pop, o( urban  diatrict 
(1901)  J46S.  It  is  Tit  m.  K.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great 
Northern  railiriy,being  the  junction  for  several  branch  linesind 
for  the  Mirch-Doncaster  Joint  tine  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Great  Eastern  companies.  The  churcb  of  St  Denis  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ihecounty,  exhibiting  transitiona]  Norman  woik  in  the 
base  oE  the  western  tower,  which  is  crowned  by  an  Early 
English  spire,  which,  however,  is  mainly  a  copy  of  the  ori^nal. 
The  nive  is  of  beautiful  bte  Decorated  work  with  an  omata 
south  porch-  There  is  a  splendid  carved  rood  screen  of  Mk. 
The  chancel  Is  Peipendicular.  There  are  a  Few  picturesque  oU 
houses.  The  district  is  very  ftnile,  and  the  trade  of  the  town 
is  principally  agricullural,  while  malting  Is  also  carried  on. 

The  discovery  of  numerous  coins  of  Ihe  Constanline  period, 
the  earthuorbs  of  the  castle-area,  and  its  pronmity  to  Ihe  Ford 
by  which  Ermine  Street  mused  iheWithara,  pirint  to  the  proh- 
ability  of  Sleaf  ord  (SlaJarJe,  £«/ nrrf)  being  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
tettlement  or  camp,  and  that  the  Saions  occupied  the  nle  before 
(heir  conversion  to  Chiistiinity  is  evident  (rofn  Ihe  large  cemetery 
discovered  here.  Domesday  Book  records  thai  the  manor  had 
been  held  From  Ihe  lime  ol  Edward  the  CoDlesior  by  the  bishops 
oF  Lindsey,  whose  successors,  Ihe  bishops  of  Unrt^,  retained 

wards  passed  to'the  famfly  of  Carr  and  From  them,  by  marriage, 
in  16SS  to  John  Hnvey,  aFttrwards  eari  of  Bristol,  7" 


with  itj 


lishop  of  Lincoki,  and  becune  one  of 
episcopal  sErongholtb.  Kinf  John  lealed  here  in  iiiO  after  his 
disaslreus  passage  of  Ihe  Wash,  and  in  1430  Bishop  Richard 
Fleming  died  here.  Thecastle  was  in  good  repair  on  its  surrendeT 
In  1546,  but  wEis  dismantled  before  1600.  Slaford  never  became 
a  municipal  or  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  government  was 
manorial,  the  bishops  posessing  fufl  Jurisdiction.  The  town» 
folk  were,  however,  largely  orginiaed  In  Ihe  gikh  of  Corpus 
ChHsti,  Et  John  and  Holy  Trinity,  accounu  for  which  are  eiunt 
From  the  year  1477.  The  origin  of  the  markets  and  fainlsun' 
known,  but  In  answer  to  a  writ  oF  que  IBatranSa  of  tbe  refgn  of 
Edward  1.,  Ihe  bishop  declared  that  they  had  been  held  from 
time  immemorial. 

S«  Viclaria  Comlj  Ritbry,  Llvnlmkirt:  G.  W.  Thomas,  "tin 
Enavaiiofis  in  an  Aiii1i>.5uen  Cmaay  al  Slealard,  LlneolniUre." 
Ankflma,  vol.  L  (London,  tt»J):  Edwaid  TroUopc  SUfUrd 
nd  On  Waptuata  ^flaiuOl  aid  At — "  —  --  "-  - — -  -' 
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■LEIVAN,  UR  WILUAll  BBHBT  (i!&S-i8se),  Indian 
soldier  and  adminiitntoi,  waa  bom  at  Str*,tIon,-Conwall,  on  the 
6th  eF  August  IjSS.  Ue  was  the  son  of  PhiUp  Sleeman,  yeoman 
and  supervinr  ol  eidse,  la  1809  be  joined  the  Bengal  army, 
irvedin  the  Nepal  War(iSi4~iSi6),Bad  in  iSiobecimeassistui. 
...  _        ...         ijj  jji  jjj^  Saugor  aad  Nerbudda 


tenftorid.  K(  b  bat  known  for  hli  nippnaiiiin  erf  tbe  Tbugi 
cr  rdigioui  murdertfn  in  India,  bccDmln^  Bupcfintcndent  of  the 
opcnlioni  against  Ihcm  in  iSjj.  and  coounilakioer  for  Ihc 
tu[^cu»n  of  Thuggi  and  Dicfuly  la  1839.  During  iboc 
openiioni  more  tban  1400  Thugt  wne  hinged  « tnnqKirtcd  [01 
|[f«,  one  at  whon  cnnfcswd  to  hiving  aimnutied  over  jod 
Biuiden.  Deteclion  was  only  poiublc  by  means  at  mfonncTi, 
(or  whose  protection  from  the  vsigeince  of  their  assodues  a 
apodal  gaol  was  eatiblished  at  Jubbuipore.  SLeeman  was 
resident  at  Gniliot  iS43-iS4q,  and  at  Lucknow  ig49-igs6, 
H>wasiH>p<»«d  to  the  inneialionof  Oudbby  Lord  Daihousie, 

,on  the  lolh  of  February  iSjS. 

Sn  Sit  H.  Sleenui.  RinnbUi  s»J  SxcOhiImu  njtn  tiullan  03cial 
(1B44:  11^  edition.  189]),  and  .1  /airHjF  Itnnili  On^  (1858). 

SLBBP  (O.  Eng.  tIatBH;  Ga.  tcUafn;  d.  Lit.  laii,  lo  glide, 
and  "  slip  "),  a  normal  eondilioo  of  the  body,  occurring  periodic- 
ally, in  which  Ihera  il  1  greilet  or  las  degree  of  unconsciousness 

biain  and  spinal  rotd  It  niiy  be  regarded  u  the  condition  of 
lettot  the  nervous  syxeto  during  which  there  is  a  teoewglofthe 
enBgy  tlwt  h**  been  eipended  in  the  hours  of  wakdulness;  tor 
in  Ibe  nervous  lyilem  the  general  law  holds  good  that  periods  o[ 
phyijolegical  test  must  alternate  wiifa  psiodi  of  physiologicil 
activity,  and.  as  the  nervous  tyslem  ia  the  dorainiiiog  raechanism 
Id  the  body,  when  it  reposes  all  tbe  oiba  lystenu  enjoy  the 
■ame  condiiion  to  1  gieatet  01  less  eiient.  Kot  alternates  with 
work  in  all  vital  phenoraeoi.  Altei  a  muade  his  cnntracted 
Itiqueotly  11  short  intervals,  a  period  of  rdaiation  is  necessary 


i  vaguencB  of  tltougfat,  slid 
eitemai  objects  graduaUy  cease  to  nuke  iil  imprefilioa  on  tbe 
senses.  These  are  the  chief  phenomena  nf  the  idveni  of  sleep. 
After  it  has  fibpcTVeoed  there  ire  many  gndilions  in  its  depth 
and  chatactn.  In  some  cases  the  sleqi  may  be  10  light  that  tba 
individual  is  partially  conscious  of  ezteraal  improsioni  and  of 
the  disordered  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  that  pass  ihrou^ 
"hit  mind,  conslituling  dreams,  and  these  may  be  more  or  loa 
vivid,  according  to  the  degree  o[  consdousness  remaining.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sleep  may  be  so  profound  as  to  abolish  aU 
psychical  phenomena;  there  are  Do  tlreama,  and  when  IhesleqKT 
awake*  the  time  passed  in  this  unconsdous  state  i>  a  blanks 
Tbe  first  peiiod  o[  sleep  is  the  moat  profound.  Altc  1  variabl* 
period,  usually  from  Eve  to  tii  hours  of  deep  sleqi,  the  fitultiea 
iwakei,  tmt  simultaneously  but  often  fitfully,  to  that  there  arv 
Iransioit  periods  of  consdonsneu.  This  b  iJie  time  of  dreaming 
As  the  period  of  waking  approaches  the  sensibility  becomes 
more  acute,  so  that  external  impressions  are  faintly  percedvcd. 
'Hiese  impressions  may  induei  


forth 


id  the  re 


the  pulsating  heart,  apparently  working 
in  reality  not  doing  so,  a*  there  He  short  iaicrvils  of  relaution 
between  individual  beats  in  which  there  is  no  eipeni^tuie  of 
tnergyi  the  cells  in  a  aecreting  gliod  do  not  always  elaborate, 
hut  have  periods  when  tbe  piolDplura  is  compantively  at  rest. 
Nervous  action  also  involves  physico-chemical  changes  of  matter 
and  tbe  eipenditute  of  enogy.  This  is  true  even  of  the  activity 
of  the  brain  assodaled  with  sensation,  perception,  emotion, 
volition  and  otbv  psychical  phenomeni,  and  therefore  the  higher 
navout  centres  require  rest,  during  which  they  ate  protected 
faom  tbe  stream  of  impressions  flowing  in  from  the  sense-orgins, 
uut  in  which  wute  matters  ire  removed  and  the  cerdira]  nuieiial 
k  recuperated  tor  uwtber  time  of  wakeful  activity.  (See  also 
Hmnmiii,  and  the  pbyaiologial  Mclions  ol  the  mida  Bum, 
and  IdiiiCLi  «ND  Niavi^) 

Th*  coinddeiKe  of  the  lime  of  iletv  «ith  the  occutTmce  of  tbe 
great  torestrial  phenomeoa  thaC  cause  night  is  more  ippueot 
than  real.  The  oocillations  of  vital  activity  sic  not  (onelaied  to 
tbe  tetieslrial  revolutions  a*  effect  md  cause,  but  the  occurrence 
of  sleep,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  the  advent  of  night  is  largely 
the  rault  of  habit.  Whilst  the  darkness  and  stillness  ol  night  are 
favourable  to  sleep,  the  state  of  pbysiologica]  repose  is  deter- 
mined more  by  the  condition  of  the  body  itself.  Fatigue  will 
DOtmally  cause  sleep  at  any  time  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Thus  many  of  the  lower  aniinals  habitually  sleep  during  the  day 
and  prowl  in  search  of  food  in  the  night;  some  hibernate  during 
the  winter  season,  passing  iota  long  periods  of  sleep  during  both 
day  and  night;  and  men  ■base  avocatkios  require  them  to  work 
during  Ibe  night  find  that  tbey  can  inainlaii)  bealth  and  activity 
by  ilii|iiiig  the  raqoisitB  tltne  during  tbe  day. 

The  ap^uach  of  sletf)  Is  osually  inarited  by  a  desire  foe  sleep, 
.      .     ._      ...__., .. . ..._...  j^yp  ., 


.       .  _  .  -  inger, 

Ihlm,  the  neceuity  of  breathing,  Itc  AS  of  these  bodily  states, 
although  00  tlie  wbole  iU-defined,  are  referred  with  some  predsion 
to  spedal  organs.  Tbus  hnngei,  although  due  to  a  general  bodily 
want,  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  thirst  to  the  fauces,  and  breath- 
ing to  tbe  (hesfi  and  in  like  nianBer  the  desire  for  sleep  is 
referred  chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  bead  and  neck.  There  is  a 
Mnsstkm  of  weight  in  the  upper  eyelids.  iDtemittesi  spasm 
of  the  sub-hyoid  muscles  causing  yawning,  and  drooping  of 
tbe  head.     Along  with  tluM  sign*  that  is  obacutation  of  the 


intdUgentt,  depres^n  both  of  genaal  sensihility  and  of  tba 
qieciil  scHcs.  and  relaialian  of  tbe  muscular  system.  The  hkU- 
dosed  eyelids  tead  more  and  more  to  dose;  the  inspirations 
become  slower  and  deeper;  the  musdea  supporting  the  tower  Jaw 
become  retaied.  so  that  the  mouth  opens;  the  muscles  of  lh« 
back  of  the  neck  that  tend  to  luj^wit  the  head  ibo  rdaiand  tho 
chin  dnxqn  on  the  breast ;  and  the  limbs  retal  and  tend  lo 


a  line  < 


le  body. 


t  the  SI 


.  I,  fr« 
dreams  or  making  them  more  1 


ailly  altering  the  nature  ol  hia 
id.     The  moment  of  naking  is 
is  preceded  by  an  intermediate 
iness,  and  a  strange  p^y  of  Ibe  mental 
oi  the  charact«  of  an  "intellectual 
than  of  consecutive  ihought. 

Ltensity  of  sleep  has  been  measured  t^  KohlschilticT 
itensity  of  the  sound  necessary  to  awakeo  the  sleeper. 
msity  increases  rapidly  during  the  Gist  hour,  then 
I,  sometimes  rapidly,  aometimcs  slowly,  during  the  next 
teehoun,  and  then  veryalowly  until  the  limeof  waking, 
ement  agrees  generally  with  eq^erience.  As  a  rule  tho 
le  sleep  the  longer  It  hists. 
s   physiologiad   changes   have  been   observed  during 

"c,  not  abdominal ;  all  tbe 


-e  reduca 


■;  the  g> 


ipid;  the  pupils  of  the  eye  aro 
ing  profound  sleep  are  not  affected  by  lightj 
and  the  eyeballs  are  rolaled  upwards.  The  pupils  dilate  slightly 
when  strong  sensory  or  auditory  stimuli  are  applied,  and  they 
dilate  the  more  the  lighter  the  aleep,  at  ttie  moment  of  waking 
they  beoime  widdy  dilated.  Whilst  muscular  relaiaiion  ii 
general,  there  seems  to  be  increased  contraction  of  cenoin 
sphincter  musdes,  as  the  drcuUr  fibres  of  the  iris  and  the  fibres 
concerned  in  dosing  the  eyelids.  The  state  of  the  drculalion  ot 
the  brain  has  been  frequently  invetigated.  The  older  view 
was  that  there  was  a  degree  of  piethora  or  -congestion  ol  tb« 
vosels  of  the  brain,  as  is  the  state  of  matters  h)  coma,  to  which 
the  state  of  sleep  his  a  superfidil  resemblance.  Coma,  however, 
is  not  sleep,  but  a  condition  of  inactivity  of  the  cerebral  matter 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  dark  venous  blood  in  its  vessels. 
This  has  been  actually  observed  in  cases  where  it  was  possible  t« 
see  the  brain.  Duringsleep  the  surface  of  the  exposed  brain  has 
been  observed  to  become  pale  and  to  shrink  somewliai  from  the 
sides  of  the  opening  (Johann  Bltunenbach,  1751-1840).  A 
catdol  experimental  research  was  conducted  by  Arthur  E. 
Durham  in  i860,  in  which  he  trephined  1  portion  of  bone  la 
large  as  a  shilling  from  the  parietal  region  of  a  dog,  and.  to 
obviate  the  eSecis  ol  atmo^iheric  pressure,  inserted  a  snich 
glass  into  the  aperture  so  that  the  auiface  of  the  brain  could  b* 
seen.     His  results  ate  suniniaiiied  thus: — 

"  (i)  IVaure  of  dklended  veins  on  the  bnin  Is  nol  tbe  caiMe  of 
slop,  for  during  sleep  Ibe  vans  an  not  diauaiM :  aad,  when  they 
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eharaclvrur  ftlHp.  (j^DuriDg  deep  tlw  bnJnTi  in  jacompaniivFly 
bloodJcB  conditicn.  uid  ihc  blood  1b  the  empbilic  vcacU  ii  not 
only  diiniiiidiRl  in  qiumity,  bul  bovh  witk  dhniniilml  npldity. 
(1)  The  cgnditiiui  oC  ibe  cacbnl  ciicnluioii  dmua  ilccp  n,  (roin 
phyiical  c«i>a>  that  vbich  it  man  fivounble  to  the  nutritiqQ  of 
rhit  brun  tivuv:  ■nd,  on  the  othet  haad»  the  conditioo  which 
piTviili  dutini  nUcf  li  lancktHt  wiita  memal  Kthritv.  beouie 

lunce,  and  to  vuioui  chvwn  in  it*  chrniol  coDMilvtioVk  (^} 
The  Uood  which  ii  derived  Trotn  the  bnin  diuitif  tien  it  diitn- 
bultd  to  Ihe  klimentuy  mnd  excntor^  orEanh  (5}  Wbalever  in- 
cr««*  the  nctivily  ct  tbe  eenbnl  cifcuuiion  (eodi  to  ptnerve 
nlufulnid:  ud  whatever  dccicuei  Ihe  Kiivily  oC  the  certbn! 

gcMml  health  fl' 


tU  body,  trndi  tr 
■  •«  nnnirily  tl 


lOfh  the 


™agh 


upon  the  veiuH.  mod  ibe  . 

AmooE  thow  which  act  Ibmi^h  tbe  vaicular  lyHein  may  be  laen- 

lione^  unnaiiLnlly  or  ruIurBily  [ncreaied  or  decreued  force  of 

Di  wmiun  A.  Hunmond  and  Dr  Silu  War  Hitckca  (b.  1S30) 
tepcal«d  and  extended  DuTham'i  oburvationi,  wjlb  the  lUDfl 
(cneial  laulti  {i366),  and  Ehrmana,  SalUbt  U^n).  Fnnfmi 
Fraack  (1877]  and  Mouo  (iSSi).  by  mote  lefincd  melbodi  ol 
obuivuion  amved  at  the  tmne  geneial  (oicluiiom.  Angelo 
Mo&so  (b.  1S46)  in  punicular  ai^lied  with  great  aucccas  th« 
graphic  method  oT  rcgiitration  to  the  study  of  th«  iiiovcmenti  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  diculation  during  alecp.  He  made  obocrva- 
tiona  on  three  penons  who  had  [oit  a  portion  of  tbe  cranial  vault 
and  in  whom  ihctt  was  a  soft  pulsating  cicatrix.  They  woe  a 
woman  at  thirty-seven  yean  "of  age,  a  man  of  thirty-seven  yean 
and  a  cUld  of  about  twelve  yean.  By  Qiecial  airangemestl, 
MosM  look  sunultaziaouB  trodnip  of  the  puUe  at  tbe  wrist,  ol 
llie  beat  of  the  hart,  of  the  movements  of  the  vail  of  the  chest 
in  tca|Hialion,  and  of  tbe  movements  of  the  denuded  bnln. 
TuTtha,  by  means'of  the  ptcEhysniogtaph — an  InlttumerLt  of 
Mosao^a  own  Invention — he  obtained  Ifidngt  showing  changca 

showing  that  during  sleep  there  is  a  diminished  amouat  of  blood 
in  the  braioj  and  at  the  same  time  an  incceaMd  amount  in  the 
eitTcmilie^  He  showed  further  that  there  ate  frrquoit  adjust- 
ments in  tbe  distribution  of  the  blood,  even  during  sleep.  Thus 
a  strong  stimulus  to  the  skin  01  to  a  sense  organ — but  not  strong 
enough  to  awdfen  the  sleeper — caused  a  contract  ion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  forearm,  an  increase  of  blood  pressure,  and  a  determination 
of  blood  towards  Ihe  braioi  and.  on  theolhei  hand,  on  suddenly 
awakening  Ihe  sloepe,  thee  waa  a  contraction  of  the  vessels 
ol  Ihe  brain,  a  geneial  riae  of  pressure,  and  an  accelerated  Bow 
of  Uood  through  the  henuspbcrcs  of  the  brain.  So  sensitive  is 
the  whole  organism  in  this  respeci,  evcD  during  sleffi,  that  a 
loudly  apoken  word,  a  sound,  a  touch,  the  action  of  light  or  any 
moderate  seniiory  imprcasion  modified  the  rhythm  of  rspiration, 
determiaed  a  contraction  of  the  vesseU  of  Ihe  forearm,  increased 
Ihe  geucnl  prosure  of  the  blood,  caused  an  increased  Sow  to  the 
brain,  and  quickened  the  frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  heart. 
These  observaiiaas  show  how  a  pbyaioloeicil  eiplanation  can  be 
luggeated  of  Ihe  inluence  of  external  impressions  in  modifying 
the  dreams  of  a  sleeper.  Further,  Mobso  found  that  during  very 
profound  sleep  Ihoc  oadllalions  disappear:  the  pulsatory 
movements  are  uniform  and  are  not  aflected  by  sensory  impiea- 
siona.  and  probably  this  oMidilion  eaista  when  there  is  Ihe 
abaolule  uaconsdousnesa  of  a  "dead  ''  sleep.  By  such  methodl 
as  have  been  empkiyed  by  Mosto,  three  movements  o(  the  bnln 
have  been  observed — (1}  puliolioHi,  oimspocding  to  thabeats 
of  the  heart;  (i)  mciOaliina,  or  longet  waves,  sometimes  coincid- 
ing with  the  beaii  beat*,  or  more  goierajly  oiiuisUnc  ol  longer 
featoons,  carrying  each  a  number  of  smaller  waves,  and  bdieved 
to  CDTTeapond  generally  to  the  redpiralory  movements^  and 
(j)  MHdiiliiluxu,  atill  longer  and  less  marked  elevations  and 
deptesBons,  fint  dearly  observed  by  MoHo,  and  believed  by 
him  to  indicstc  thythmic  contractions  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
Buter  and  of  Ihe  brain.  This  view  is  In  keeping  with  tbe  obMrva- 
tiou  ol  nana  Comdiui  Dondeti  (b.  1S18},  Adolf  Xiuuaaul . 


(h.  1S11),  Teniuf  ind  otbeta  on  (hiinii  of  oUbrt  obMh'ed  in 
the  cerebral  vessels,  and  with  ifae  cipmmenU  ol  many  physio* 
legists,  showing  that  the  voaeli  of  the  pia  mater,  like  other 
itrolled  by  the  vato-motor  system  of  nerve*. 
B  be  considered  certain  that  during  sleep  there  is 
partially  bloodless  condition,  of  the  brain,  and 
drawn  off  to  other  organs,  whilst  at  the  same  timq 
y  be  modified  by  changa  in  the 
the  respiratory  mechanism  caused  by  position, 
rosions  ra*  by  sudden  changa  in  tbe  state  of 
if  'the  muscles.  The  examinatim  ol  the  re 
may  tie  regarded  as  a  cereiaal  outwork)  by  the  01' 
during  sleep  also  show*  a  comparativdy  bloodleu  a 
Such  are  the  facts;  the  defideacy  in  ibe  way  of  a    ' 

It  physiologist*  caiinat  aatiifact«ily  accoimt 

condition  causing  unconsdousneia.    Sudden 

Thage  from  the  brain  and  nerve-cenirea,  or  a  audden 

ID  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  occurs  In  syncope 

these  dtcumstanees  there  is  a  tendency  to 
convulsive  spasm.  Such  spasm  la  usually  absent  In  sleep,  but 
sudden  jerks  of  the  limbs  may  somelunes  be  observed  during  Ibe 
time  when  there  Is  the  confusion  of  ideal  preceding  Ibe  paioga 

During  sleep  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  eliminaied  Is  very 
much  reduced,  indicating  that  molecular  changes  in  the  tissun 
do  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  waking  state.  This  is 
also  shown  by  Ihe  fact  that  less  heat  is  produced.  Heraunn  von 
Helmholii  (b.  iSii)  states  that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by 
a  man  wdghing  67  kilogrammes  (i4;'4)b)  is  about  40  calorie*  per 
hour  during  sleep,  a*  against  m  calotiesper  hour  while  awake- 
This  diminished  production  of  beat  may  be  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  quiet  condition  ol  the  musdo  of  locomotion,  but  it  also 
indicates  diminished  tissue  changes  throughout  the  body.  In 
profound  sleep  the  bodily  temperature  may  fall  from  '6°  to  -1* 
Fahr.  In  consequence  of  diniinished  oxidation  change*  during 
sleep,  it  is  not  improbable  ihaf  excess  of  nutrimt  matter  may 
then  be  stored  up  in  the  form  ol  fat.  and  that  thus  the  proveib 
"  He  who  sleeps  dine*  "  is  based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  tbD 
tact  that  sleep  tends  to  produce  plelhora  ot  obisity. 

Wbilit  it  is  ea^  to  state  that  sknp  is  caused  by  fatigue  of  Ibe 
nervous  system,  it  la  more  difficult  to  eiplain  whai  the  precise 
changes  are  that  produce  the  atate  of  unconsdousness.  Various 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  but  it  cazmot  be  said  that  any 
one  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Aware  that  tbe  fatigue  of  musde  fa 
associated  with  the  accumulation  ol  sarcolactic  add,  Thierry 
William  Preyer  (b.  1841}  surmised  that  tbe  activity  of  nervous 
matter  might  be  interfered  with  by  theaccumulationin  the  nerve- 
centres  of  some  such  add,  or  of  its  soda  salt  (lactate  of  soda^, 
but  this  view  has  not  been  lupporled  by  the  results  of  experiment, 
as  the  injection  hito  the  hhwd  of  a  dose  ol  lactate  of  soda  ha*  not 
produced  sleep.  PflOger  has  observed  that  froga  deprived  for 
a  considerable  lime  of  oiygen  passed  gradually  into  a  state 
resembling  pmfouod  sleep,  and  he  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
there  is  no  organ  ol  the  body  to  quickly  aflecled  by  dqirivation 
of  oiygen  as  the  brain.  According  to  Eduard  F.  W.  FflUger 
(b.  iSig),  the  phenomena  ot  Uf  e  depend  on  a  dissociation  of  living 
matter,  and  in  particular  tbe  activity  of  the  cerebral  substance 
connected  wilh  psychical  state*  depends  on  dissodstion  changa 
in  the  grey  matter.  To  eidle  Ihe  dissodation.  however, 
oiygen  i*  necessary.  The  oiygen  unita  with  ctrlain  of  tbe 
compounds  set  free  by  the  dissodation.  forming,  amongst  othif 
■ubilanca.  earbonic  acid.  If  such  mattas  as  these  that  unite 
with  oiygen  are  in  tuSdeni  amount  to  use  up  all  the  oiygen, 
the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  suSen  from  a  deficiency  of  oiygen 
(or  from  its  absence),  and  aln  fiom  Ihe  accumulation  of  carbonic 
add.  According  to  such  a  theory,  cerebral  activity  depends  on 
cerebral  re^ilntkm,  and  sleep  is  a  kind  of  Mrebral  asphyiia. 
Some  such  amdition  is  not  lnqnobable,  but  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  evidence  at  prcoenl  in  lupport  of  il  is  meagre.  Possibly,  is 
altempting  10  aomut  lor  the  phenomenon  of  sleep,  loo  much 
imponuct  hH  bwn  Utiibuted  to  the  changn  occumng  in  tb* 
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bnia,  forgHtint  tint  DM  ibcr^  bnin  muter  but  every  tluue 
o(  the  body  becoao  ethaimed  by  work,  ud  IbM  ileep  aay  be 
partly  due  Lo  pbenaraeiU''accut(inE  tbrougbout  Ifae  body  and  not 

I  All  Ibe  pbeoomeiu  oT  ikcp  point  to  i  diminiihed  ndutnlity 
ol  the  cerebral  nerve-ceaico  and  of  Ibe  tpinil  conL  Contraiy 
tci  wbit  It  oflen  stated,  tbere  cui  be  do  doubt  IhU  leflei  iction 
a  in  putul  obeyince  nod  tbu  Ibe  (pinai  coid  ii  in  a  Mate  of 
partial  inactivity  as  well  aa  the  brain.  Tbe  only  ncrve-cenlifs 
that  do  Dot  aleep  ale  those  abeolutely  coeniial  to  Hit,  such  as 
ibooe  coimeeted  wllb  tbe  beart,  with  rapiratory  movemenlA, 
and  with  tbe  distribution  of  blood  by  the  vaui-nMIar  urange- 
menia^  and  Mosao'i  eiperimenta  indicate  that  even  these  have 
a  certain  amoiml  of  repose  in  profound  ^eep. 
'  Tbcrr  a  little  doubt  that  all  LiWiif  bdnn  TequiTe  penoda  of 
■■—^■e  alteraaliiv  villi  ptriodi  of  activity.  Many  pUntfl  clow  ihdr 
n  and  bemf  their  petiole*  at  certain  tunes  of  the  day.    Theie 


latunws  have  ob 


solar  racfiation.  and  Ihoe  i 

^  -..-  time  of  quieicciice  any  lep 

fhiriof  tbe  ileepiiiK  period  of  aniinala. 
many  of  the  lower  animab  apporentW  iu  ■ 
cniuaceanh  fiibes,  nptiln»  nuy  aQ  n  ob 
almaat  nutioilesa  lor  conihleiabli  periods 

WtdsialamOiBrta^andiiilhesalfienaR ..     .   .. 

by  which  the  iHrd  mayj  like  the  crane,  sleep  perched  on  one  le?,  or 
fraii^oc-a  branch  wlu  both  feet,  like  perchiiw  birds  ^encfally. 
irilboul  any  nnucular  effort  and  consectuently  without  fatigue. 

The  amount  of  steep  required  by  man  varies  according  to  age, 
sea  and  haUt.  TbepoiiillarDDtion  thatncUIdileepshainisIiine. 
an  adult  one^htrd.  whilit  an  old  peraoa  may  do  little  euept  eai  and 

■Icep  it  not  far  wronc.    In  early  tile  the  cerebral  faculiiH  apr 

be  easily  eahausted  and  during  the  frequent  and  — ■-— .j  -f 
infancy  the  brain  rests  and  the  vegetative  cbanf 
nulrinod  and  growth  go  on  actively.    At  life  a 
is  reqiured,  ualil  in  adult  life  a  period  of  — — 


"3S^rf 


even  in  IhnecaH  rurure  SHcrts  her  demanrfi»  and  prolonged  sleep 
b  necewuv  to  maintain  health  and  vigour.  Wakefulnas  during 
the  lime  when  rme  ought  to  be  asleep  is  frequently  a  ifietrvssing  con- 
dition, uulenninins  the  smogth  and  incapacitalijig  for  active  and . 
eJliuenl  work  {see  Tusoukia). 


drooping  -. „..  -, 

ig  houA    Dr  W.  O^  has  observed  it 

nngUa  of  the  synpalhetle ;  but  this 
lb  the  condition.  Caiei  of  very  pco- 
nmon,  especially  anicHigil  hyateiitral 
or  ten  days.    On  awaldng  the  patient 

■ftei  a  brief  interval 'of  waking,  pswii  off  into  another  lethaqs 
sleep.  Something  limilar  to  ihu  may  be  sren  tn  very  aged  perwmt 
towards  the  close  of  lite.  [See  a1«  Duahs,  Sounahsulish  and 
tlvrmmnt.) 

AiiBonfl  older  works,  see  article  "  Sommeil  "  in  The  Dviiotncirt 
intfdtfldifiir  ii  ificwu  ntdicaUi,  wbeir  a  hiUkigraphy  is  given 
and  where  a]»  iheie  is  an  account  of  the  mtdico^enl  qnesliani 
connected  wiih  deep  and  ■oranamhiiliini:  Macnish.  Pkysialnty  of 
Sirp;  I>uThini,  ■'  On  the  Phytiolocy  of  Sleep.'"  in  Guy^i  Hmf-'-' 
KiptrU  (It6a)!  KohltchDIter,  "  Die  Meehanik  dei  Schlafn.' 
>i^~'_u-i_i — iii.{iS69);Pflager,"Tbeotie.'    -■■■ 


in  Ffiiar- 

l»Wl'. 


;i«69);Pflager,  "Tbeotie 
(laij);  Mouo,  Olvin 

irr:   (Leinjig,   igSt).     All „ 

ill  FkysidBO.  Fallu/sty,  Hyptnt  and  Psyckidery  (Eng.  tnnt, 
with  bihliii«raphy.  (J.  C.  M.) 

WL^tnB,  ■  term  uied  with  many  Icchnical  api^icationi  for 
piece  of  timber,  metal,  ftc.,  used  as  a  lupporr ;  In  carpentry  it 

Ktive  ground  )oiaii;  in  ihipbuilding,  a  strengthening  timber 
r  tbe  bows  and  siem  frame;  the  mou  frequent  use  of  the  term 
I  tor  a  timber  or  ncel  lapport  on  which  ihc  chain  are  find  for 
inylnt  the  nib  on  a  tiilway)  in  Antrfca  Ibcae  are  called 


tics  "  (see  RjULWAYs).  71m  common  explanation  of  the  urigjn 
ol  the  word  is  to  coonect  it  with  "  sleep,"  the  limberaBuppce«l 
to  be  lying  at  rest.  The  real  touice  of  tbe  word  it  Ibe  Nonrcgiaii 
il«>,  a  piece  of  limber  used  for  dragging  tbingi  over,  a  loUer, 
especially  used  of  timbers  laid  In  a  ron  in  making  a  road.  Thi« 
word  Skeal  {EiymM.  Did..  iS»S)  conoeclt  with  "slab," a  flat 
piece  of  stone  or  wood.  The  French  term  iormaml  is  used  in 
carpentry,  but  as  part  o(  the  frame  of  a  sriodow  or  door. 

SLESPIH0-5ICKNES3  (rry^noi<>mKin'[),aremarkable  para- 

beginning  ol  the  igtb  century,  andcharactenzed  by  protracted 
lethargy,  lever  and  watting.  )I  is  attributed  to  the  Irypaiumma 
tambiiTae,  a  parasite  which  was  discovered  in  the  f rog  by  Gruby 
in  1S47,  and  in  18S0  by  Gtiffilh  Evans  in  borsca  afflicted  with 
tbe  diteate  called  "  Sutra  "  in  India.  In  1895  Surgeoo-Uajai 
(afterwards  Sir)  D.  Bruce  found  a  lryi)anotanu  aimilai  lo 
Evans's  in  cases  of  what  was  known  in  cattle  as  "  ttetie-fly 
diieate  ";  and  tbougb  the  Itypanosoma  bad  not  then  actually 
been  found  in  man,  Bruce  suggested  that  this  wai  akin  to  the 
human  "  ileeping^ickoess  "  which  bad  now  enended  into  the 
Congo  Free  State,  Uganda  and  elsewhere,  and  was  causing  great 
mortality,  many  Europeans  having  died  of  the  disease.  In  190J 
Catlelani  found  the  Irypanosoma  in  the  cerebro-^inaJ  fluid  of 
buman  patients  affticled  with  the  disease.  Tbe  question  of  the 
pathology  of  "  tleepng-ticknest "  was  vigormitly  ta' 


ijunc 


mfor 


addres 


Ls  already  accepted  that  Irypanosoma  lamhitMjt 

proved  "  that  the  parasite  was  conveyed  by  at  least  one  ipedea 
of  tsetse  By  (fIrun'iM  paJpalii),  the  disttibnlion  of  which  was 
limited  to  the  neigbbourlwod  of  open  water,  li  bad  further  beea 
ascertained,  experimentally  in  Bnimala,  and  therapeutically  in 
man,  that  the  infection  once  acquired  could  be  controlled,  to 
some  extern,  by  various  substances — anenic,  attain  coloun, 
ibinations  of  arsenic  and  colour  dyes,  e.g.  atoxyl — 


and  by  mercury.  It  remained  a  questioE 
aacertained  factors  were  at  work  in  tbe  sore 
for  tbtt  purpose  the  British  goverc 


wlar 


annual  or 


Lral  bureau,  in  order  to  organise  the 
research.  Theie  problems  were:  (i)  10  determine  whether  the 
tsetse  fly  (glaliina  pnlpalii)  was  a  direct  or  indirect  conveyor  ol 
the  parasite^  (9)  whetbet  the  parasite  underwent  neceaiary 
developmental  changes  in  the  tsctae  tly;  (3)  If  so,  whether  the 
developed  genns  were  conveyed  by  the  original  fly  or  lis  larva 
when  arrived  at  the  imago  stage]  (4)  bow  long  an  Infected 
glinjina  paifalis  remained  infected;  (5J  iriiether  other  specie! 
of  iforrino  were  concerned;  (6)  Ihe  ([eographical  distribution 
and  habits  of  the  fly;  [;)  whether  and  how  far  tbe  spread  of 
infection  wasibeworkof  any  of  tbe  vertebrate  fauna  (other  than 
man);  (g]  to  suggest  preventive  methods  for  eiterminating  tbe 
[lesiina,  or  protecting  uninfected  districts  by  segregation  or 
otherwise;  (9)  to  study  the  therapeulict  of  the  disease.  In  Ihe 
histoi?  of  medetn  pithdogy.  Ibis  organization  of  research  [a 
respect  of  "sleeping-sickness"  must  .bold  an  important  place 
as  tbe  application  of  state  effort  on  behalf  of  the  advancement  of 
■dence.     (See  NEtmopATBOtocv  and  Paiasitic  Diseasm.) 

Airrnoamis^-Sir  P  Manson,  Lam  lecnnt  •■  Trtptat  DiiBur' 
(l9a3);W.F.  M.MBrahall,"T(yBuaaeniia^erSleuiar£ickiKaa," 
inXnicwof  JVninfsooitilPivUalr^^ebiiiaiy  190<],F.  W  Mott. 
,4  KtiKt  efSninilm.  vol.  iii.  (1907) ;  SrpaU  tfAt  SUtpint-SichuH 
Commiititn;  Caitdlani.  "  Reirarrhci  on  the  Aellotogy  01  Sleeping. 
StckBete."  Je*rwal  1/  Trrpieal  Utdimt  OaH  If  11). 

BLEBT  (cither  Inm  Kor.  ifefls,  ol  Ibe  same  meaning,  or  related 
to  Gcr.  SMuist,  hailstone),  that  form  of  preci[Htation  of  valet 
vapour  condensed  from  the  almosphere,  which  reaches  Ihe  ground 
in  a  partly  froien  condilion.  Sleet  may  originate  In  the  oppec 
atmotphere  either  as  tain,  in  which  case,  to  become  partly 

inwhich  Itari^aaled.erasmow, when  tbe  oppoaite  Diun  ban 
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»4> 


tibn  pIkc^  iJ.  tb*  nraw  b  IH  dncat  mnt  ban  atmmtscd 
u  ur-lanpenlure  iligtitl;  mbav«  the  fTHXtng-point^ 

tUSVB  (0.  Eng.  ilitvt,  ilyf,  ■  word  allied  to  "  tlip,"  d .  Dotdi 
^K^,  •pron),  thiC  part  ol  i  gumcat  whidi  coven  tba  un,  or 
Ibiougli  *fakb  the  um  pinw  or  ilip*.  ^e  pittetn  o(  the  tleeve 
b  oat  of  the  chancteiuCici  ol  fuUoD  In  dcen,  vuying  bi  every 
amntiy  ud  period.  Vhbhi*  nrviviii  ol  tie  eaily  Ibnni  ol 
ilteve  are  iliU  found  is  the  (Ulerent  type*  of  academic  or  other 
lobes  {q-t-)^  Where  the  lon^  hao^ag  tleeve  13  won  It  halt  M 
■tUlin  China  and  Japan,  been  uied  as  a  pockety  vheiKe  hat  com« 
the  phrase  "  to  have  up  one's  skcve,'*  to  have  sametlilng  con- 
cealed resdy  to  prodDce.  Hien  are  many  other  proverbUl  and 
metaphnical  oprcsions  astodsted  with  the  ileeve,  mch  as  "to 
wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve,"  "  to  lui^  in  ODe's  rieeve," 
tic  In  technical  uugei  "  sleeve  "  Is  a  lube  Into  iriikh  anothei 
tabe  b  lofeittd,  which  In  the  tua  ol  uoali  tubes  ii  ollfd  a 

■Ununo,  JOHAMHM  (isa6-i]sG},  German  biiUrtui,  tbe 
annaliit  ol  the  Retpioation,  was  bom  at  ScUddeo  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelk.  He  studied  indent  liaguigei  and  litentOTM  it 
Utge  and  Cologne,  and  Uw  isd  JBftqmdencs  at  Firii  uti 
Oileus.  Whilst  iiHBg  the  buDttoiiU  ol  Lif(e,  be  hid  adopted 
Protestant  opinions,  and  entetlna  the  Mrvlee  ol  Cudlnil  do 
BeQiy,  was  employed  in  tba  futilr  BcaoUitiona  fi[  th«  Froiift 


the  eoperot  Chaiieo  V.  In  1S41  be  wtiM  at  Sln«buig. 
Slddaous  had  been  accnsiomed  to  copy  ill  papen  bearing  upon 
the  Relarmation  to  whkh  he  had  aoceas ,  and  Hirtin  Bucer,  who 
had  seen  his  collecdon,  propaed  to  Philipof  Hestetoippalnlhim 
faistorisn  of  the  ReTormalion,  giving  him  a  salary  and  access  to 
aU  necclsaiy  documents.  Alter  some  delay  the  heads  of  the 
league  ol  Scbmallialdcn  agreed  to  the  pnjwsi!,'  and  Elddanus 
be^ui  hb  treat  woi^,  finishing  the  first  volume  in  15*5.  In  that 
year  he  was  ceoJIcd  Id  diplomacy,  ind  went  to  Fngl.rul  In  ■ 
Fnnch  embany  to  Renty  VUt.  While  there  he  collected 
mat  erialslor  Ws  history.  On  his  reium  he  represented  StiMtburg 
■I  the  dfett  of  Fnnhtort  and  Woim!,  and  went  on  to  Marbmg  to 
explore  the  iniives  of  Philip  o(  Hesse.  The  war  ol  the  league 
ol  Scbmalkalden  ioterfcmi  with  this  ikork,aDdalsopreven(ed  the 
payment  ol  Slddantn,  who  in  his  difficutttes  applied  to  En^and 
lor  aid,  and  ar  Cranmtr^  tntercesalon  received  a  yearly  pension 
from  Edward  VI.,  whkh,  however,  was  not  long  continued.  In 
ijji  Sleidanua  went  to  the  coundlol  Trent  aa  representative 
from  Stiaasbnrg,  chaigiBd  also  with  full  powers  to  let  lor  the 
Imperial  dtie*  ol  EssUngen,  Ravensbutg,  Reutlingm,  Bibench 
and  Undau.  He  waa  afterward*  appouiled  pteleawr  ol  taw 
in  Stmaaburg,  and  finished  hb  great  task  la  iiS4,  tlungh  lack 
of  money  and  other  mialanDDe*  compelled  him  to  deby  piiotlng. 
Sleidanoi  died  in  poverty  at  Stiaasburg  In  October  1556.  The 
book  appeared  In  the  preceding  year — Ctmtiwilarunim  it  ilalu 
nlitimil  tt  rtifMiau,  Cvala  V.  Caaart,  liM  XXVI.;  it 
waa  trualated  bio  English  by  John  Daws  in  i^  and  by  G. 
Bohum  la  1689.  It  was  so  impsrtial  that  it  pleased  no  ooe,  net 
even  Hduichtlioa.  Itremainsthe  mast  valuable  contempotary 
hlttory  ol  the  tlmia  of  the  Relormallon,  and  contalni  tho  largctt 
collection  ol  important  documents. 

See  H.  Ehumgarten,  Obtr  ShUatna  Uit*  md  Bnt/takut 
hBTBJ,  aol  StiiUiu  Bti^iatlad  tftai);  and  A  .Hasendmr, 
aaJaii-Stmiiim  (Bono,  190;). 

■UMB,  SlB>  or  Slsmix  (Did.  lUnis,  Dutch  Jtit,  akfai  to 
"slide '^,  a  vehicle. on  runners  instead  of  wlieda,  lor  travdiing 
over  mow  «  icb  Vatioui  fotns  are  nsed  acondiDg  as  the 
object  b  atnity  or  (port.  The  sleight  used  In  Coistdri  are 
nfoied  to  in  the  article  under  thai  beading;  but  for  ordinary 
means  ol  conveyance  bone-drawn  lielgha  are  employed  as 
caniagei  In  countrica  nicb  la  Busti*,  Sondlnavia,  and  North 
America,  whs*  tlie  toadi  ir*  toow-bound  In  ibe  cold  seaaon) 
and  in  the  Arctic  ngloni  dogs  are  hamcned  10  them. 

lUDnj*  JOBK  (1793-^871),  American  political  leader  and 
diplomMbtiWubonilnNew  YorkOtyin  tm-  Ha  graduated 
fmm  Colninbia  College  In  iSio,  engaged  in  btiihiett  for  a  short 
lime,  then  atudled  kw,  sod  became  ope  of  the  leaden  of  the 


bar  at  New  (Means,  touUana,  where  tre  settled  perminentljr 
in  181S.  He  was  1  member  of  ihe  national  House  of  Repro. 
senlativei  as  a  sUte^s  rights  Democrat  from  i8*j  to  184!,  when 

to  MeilcD,  with  power  10  adjust  the  diScultiet  growing  cnit  of 
the  aineiatioQ  of  Teias  to  the  United  Suies,  and  lo  acquire 
by  purchase  both  New  Mexico  (including  ihe  present  AtiionaJ 
and  Vvffa  California.  He  was  not,  however,  received  I7  Ihe 
Mexican govemmfliL  Prom  1^5310  iMlhewasireptesentatlve 
of  Louisiana  In  the  United  Stales  Senate,  and  was  an  InSuenlial 
working  member  of  important  coounittees,  though  be  seldom 
took  part  in  debate.  During  thb  period  he  was  inllmalely 
asaodalsd  with  Jsmee  Buchanan,  and  a  supposed  to  have  had 
an  Important  port  In  brining  about  Buchanan's  nomlnatioa 
for  the  prealdeDcy  in  1856.  When  Louisiana  seceded  In  lASi, 
Stidell  withdrew  from  the  Senate,  and  bte  In  iSdi  was  sent 
by  the  Ci»fedente  Government  ss  commissioner  to  France. 
With  Jomca  M.  Mason  (t->.),  the  Conlederslc  commlsdoner  tb 
En^and,  he  wat  taken  from  Ihe  British  steamer  "  Trent "  by 
Captain  Cbarica  Wilkei  of  the  United  Sutea  navy,  and  wal 
Imprlseswd  at  Foct  Wairen  In  Bottoa  harbour.  In  Jtauarr 
1S61,  atthedamandof  Eatfand,  the  Confederate  commbiJoaen 
woe  released,  and  Siddl  pioixeded  to  France.  Hb  talnion 
Ihera  was  to  iscure  the  lecBgnition  of  the  Confctlerate  Scatta; 
la  thb  he  wai  onsucearful,  but  he  was  able  to  keq>  Franc* 
syrapalhellc,  and  to  hdp  to  secure  supplies  for  the  Cuifedeiate 
army  and  navy.    After  the  war  he  remained  abroad,  settling 

died  in  London  on  the  sitth  of  July  1S71. 

SUflO,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Connau^t, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlanllc,  E.  by  Leiitini,  S.E.  by  Roscommon, 
and  S.  and  W.  by  Hayo.  The  area  b  4Ji^}j6  acret  oc  about 
707  tq.  u.  The  coast-line  b  very  irregular,  and  In  some  plaota 
rises  Into  grand  acaiproentt  and  terraces.  The  prindpsl  inlet* 
are  KfHala  Bay  and  Sligo  Bay,  the  latter  subdivided  into  Brown 
Bay,  DrumcUffe  Bay  and  BaHysadare  Bay.  Near  Ihe  coast 
are  the  island*  of  Inishmurray  and  Coney  and  other  smillq' 
Islets.  Though  SUsD  csnnot  be  compared  for  scenery  with  the 
western  porta  and  north  coaat  of  Counly  Usyo,  it  Is  well  wooded 
and  possesses  several  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  and  some  ranges 
ol  hilb  finely  situated  ud  grouped.  In  the  north  are  the  lime- 
tlono  eteration*  of  Ben  Buibin  (ifTift.)  and  Knocknarea  (1073), 
contraaiiag  with  Ibe  adjacent  rugged  gneiss  mountains,  among 
which  ere  King's  Mountain  (1517)  and  GuUogberboy  (143a). 
On  the  boundary  with  Leiti^  Tniskmore  reaches  a  height 
of  sTijft  In  the  west  are  the  ringea  ol  the  Slieve  Gamph  and 
Ox  Mountains,  upwards  ol  1300  and  1600 11.  respectively.  The 
Curlew  Mountains,  an  abrupt  ridge  of  lim^one  gravel,  upvarcb 
of  Soo  ft.  in  height,  with  flattened  summit,  separate  Sliga  fmm 
Roscommon.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Moy,  forming  for 
a  part  ol  its  course  the  boundary  with  Mayo,  and  Oowlng  south- 
weatwatd  and  then  northward  into  KiUoIa  Bay;  the  Essky, 
Sowing  northward  from  Lough  Easky;  and  Ballysadarc,  with 
II*  branches  the  Oweomore,  Owenbeg,  and  Arrow,  or  Unsbln; 
aiM]  the  Garvogue,  or  Gaiavogue,  Bowing  from  Lough  Gill. 
Except  the  finely-situated  Lough  Gill  (eitending  into  Leitrlm), 
Lough  Arrow,  and  Lough  Gara,  all  of  which  exceed  jooo  acres 

The  aalmcm,  sea-trout  and  trout  fishing  Is  generally  eiccllent 
hi  these  wauis.  o^ieeialiy  during  the  autumn,  Irut  Lough  Arrow 
abo  provides  ^ort  during  the  May£y  season. 

Thb  county  essentially  coniisti  of  Carboniferous  LlmeatoBb 
broken  by  the  Dalradbnaiisof  the  Ox  MountainL  The  ineliiei 
of  thb  nnge,  wtdch  sbvioudy  result  from  Ibe  inlenningUng  ol 
xraalce  and  a  teriesof  tcUiU  and  qua  rcslleik  form  a  ridge  ol  rocky 
bills,  smoothed  by  glselstlaa,  on  Ihe  OBaks  ol  which  Carbeniftiou* 
■hales  rest.  Above  Iheee,  the  llmalone  b  boldly  daveliroed,  Ibrailiit 
rieat  scarped  labldandt  north  ol  Sligo.  with  tome  sandHoas  oa  the 
Biminit  oTrruskmon.  Kaocknarea,  contplcuoas  fnm  SIbo,  h  an 
ouilbroflheUpperLinHMona.  Loii8hGiUbpletanac)ueIyb0UBded 
by  t  he  giHiKC  ann  on  (he  eouth  aadtbe*  Ugh  eatbemlenHis  aaaaes 
on  the  north.  The  iinenone  alto  produces  fine  tatam  la  the 
south  of  (be  county,  in  Keishcorrsn  and  round  Lough  Arrow.  East 
o(  thb  point,  it  foima  the  liopes  ct  ike  Lertrim  and  Roscomiooa 
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codfield,  the  WBUiiu  belM  apwd  by  tb  MUmbm  dk  wriit: 
white  oa  Ibe  »iith,  bougdHTby  » Iiiill.  rliu  Ibe  Old  Bad  SudBane 
nnie  ol  the  Curiew  Hilli.   Lad  wu  adnn]  at  BaTyndlrc,  «nd  llw 

/■idHbw.— Tlicn  b  coniidenbk  vuMy  tmth  la  the  dHncter 
ot  (he  Kdl  uid  in  the  ■griculiuia]  mdvajicflBoit  in  diflemit  p«rt» 
of  (he  county.  In  aonK  paruiilii  light  audy  loui  reHini  on  ■ 
fiTMtane  buttom.  and  in  tbc  tcner  diBricti  a  rich  and  d«p  motild 
pnvaili  iminc  en  a  lubRntinii  of  UnealBBe.  Owlflg  la  the  moiil- 
iMHorthecliinatesttlelHdiivvfiiuadtehethenoMRiDiuKnlive 
mMhod  at  (atmii*.  ai  may  be  nthend  Iran  the  Incnaiias  or  well- 
nuiplaincd  numbenar  cattle,  thccp  and  pnailiy.  Oauand  pauiuei 


nci^I.e. 


e  Moy) 


Lble  genenl  Inidr  i 


^Mbt( 

"       Gnat  Wtateni  laBway  en 


in  fisheiin  al  the  muuthi  of 
I  al  SliM  i     ' 

The  5Ugo  branch  of  the  Mi ,  . 

the  county  from  the  S.E..  *Hh  a  branch  S.W.  fnm  KiUr..  .„ 
BaUashadcrrtcn  in  oMinly  Mayci;  the  Limcrklc  and  Slifo  tine  of 
tlnGreal  Soulhem  and  Wcrtem  enten  from  S-W.i  and  the  Slip. 
Leiirimand  NonhrmcouatJetfromEnnirtillen  (coanlyFerniMnarli), 
and  Manor  HnmUtDn  (counly  Leililm).  from  the  N.E.  Theie  luin 
unite  at  C^looney  and  ihaie  the  ladway  Froai  thij  function  to  the 

PtptiaHim  ant  Aimiiiti^elim. — The  populaiion  C94.416  In  iGgi, 
ttMi  in  19DI)  decmn  at  a  rate  nnBderably  alnvE  the  avtraie 
of  the  Irish  cajntis.  and  emimtian  u  heavy.    Of  the  toul  ahouL 

SV.are  Roman  Catholici  and  about  7%  PniteBanl  Epucopaliant. 
nut  SS%  it  niial  papulaiion.  The  county  toim  ii  Sligo  (pop. 
10.870);  Bidlymolo  and  Tobetoiny  {or  Tubfaeieutry)  are  Kmll 
InLtnd  mariset  towna.  The  county  la  divided  Into  ux  baroniu. 
Anm  are  held  at  Sligo  and  qnanrr  ar lainni  at  BallynoH.  E»ky 
and  -Slifo.  For  parliamentary  repreaeiitatlan  the  county  hat  vncc 
IBSJ  lormrd  t-o  divitloni  (Nonh  and  South),  each  retufnins  a 
member.  The  county  ii  milnly  in  the  ProteKant  diocne  of  Kflmo 
and  In  the  Rom    "    


tof  Ardagh.  Achonry.  OphinaDd 


BiittiTy. — The  county  «u  created  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney  in 
15;$.  (hi  Cairowmore,  bctHcen  Slifo  uid  Ba]ly»daie,  there 
It  a  ctmaritable  collectioa  of  andcDl  atone  moDumenia  (ico 
Sjco,  town).  At  DruDiclilte  (s  m.  N.  ol  Sligo)  are  the  00I 
round  tower  nmuning  in  the  county  and  a  beautiful  Celli 
croai  13  ft-  in  hcighL  The  principal  toonauic  ruina  are  th 
abbey  ti  St  Fcchan  at  Ballyatdare,  witb  ■  church  of  ibe  ill 
or  nth  century;  the  abbey  of  Sligo;  and  a  remarkable  group 
of  buihiiaga  on  the  island  Intihrnuiray,  xhich  include  a  cube' 
or  walled  endoaure;  three  otalotio,  one  of  nhicta  coDtaini  ai 
oaken  figure  in  ecclcsiailical  garb;  too  holy  wetll;  and  alto 
altan,  pillar  atonci,  iniciibcd  ilabi  (one  of  which  b  unique 
among  thoic  of  iti  kind  in  Ireland  in  having  an  inscription  partly 
in  Latin),  and  levcial  ewnidei  oi  beehive  cilia.  Thil  tctllemct ' 
ix  anociited  with  Malaiie,  a  saint  ol  the  early  6lh  century  (lu 
identical  with  the  Mobile  of  Dcvenith  in  Locb  Erne),  and  the 
remains  itill  attract  jHigrimi,  wbo  revem  the  oaken  figure 
mentioned  at  an  image  ol  the  saint,  though  it  is  more  probably 
the  figurebcad  of  a  vcueL 

SUOO,  a  municipal  borougb,  ieaport  and  market  town,  and 
the  county  town  of  county  Sligo,  Ireland.  Pop,  (1901)  10,870. 
It  lies  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  Shgo  Bay  on  the  north-west 
coast,  on  the  river  Garvogue,  i j^l  m.  N.W.  from  Dublin  by  the 

Great  Southern  and  Wotem  and  the  Sligo,  Ldtirim,  and  Northeni 
Counties  railways  the  hue  to  Collooncy  JunUion,  t,\  m.  S,, 
which  the  former  runt'S.  to  Limerick  and  the  latter  E.  to  Ennit- 
killen.  The  tiluation  of  Sligo  is  beautiful;  the  bay  is  separated 
from  the  fine  Lough  Gill  by  less  than  «  M.  of  a  richly  woodec' 
valley,  with  fianking  hills  eicecding  1000  It.  in  elevation.  Sligi 
takes  rank  with  Galway  and  Limeiick  Bsoneof  the  three  principa 
porta  of  the  west  coast  of  Iteland.  Regular  communication  bj 
steamer  is  maintained  with  Liverpool  snd  Glasgow,  snd  a  con 
aiderable  eapott  trade  is  carried  on  In  grain,  flour,  jMrk  and 
cattle;  while  coals,  iron,  timber  and  provitioni  are  imported. 
Then  b  a  deplb  on  tbc  harbour  bar  of  16  ft.  at  low  water,  and 
time  are  commodious  quays  and  basini.    Harbour  com  mistinnen 


riji  by  Maurice  Fitigerald, 


The  Oomlnkao  Abbey,  founded  in 

ocd-JintiCe,  i>  one  of  the  finest  monasic  nuns  In  uuana.  it 
as  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1414  and  again  in  164a.  Three 
des  of  the  cloisters  remain,  and  the  lofty  quadrangular  tower 
.  the  junctinn  of  the  i^ve  and  chancel  la  entire.  The  east 
indow  B  of  the  date  of  the  original  ttmcture.  Tlie  prindpal 
lodem  church  it  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (i860)  lor  the 
iocese  ol  Elphin  in  the  Norman  st>4e  with  a  £ndy  sculpttutd 
doorway.  There  it  also  a  Roman  C^IboUc  college. 
A  castte  was  built  at  Sligo  by  Uauiice  Fitigerald  in  194*, 
licb  in  1170  wu  taken  and  dettioytd  by  O'Donnel;  in  tjto 
wu  itbuilt  by  Richard,  earl  ol  Ubter,  and  wa)  again  partly 
deslioyed  in  136$  and  1394.  Of  this  and  the  walli  witb  wbicb 
the  town  nu  fortified  there  are  no  remains.  Earty  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  town  received  *  mariut  and  two  ■nnnal  fsin; 
in  1613  it  <"■  incorporated  and  received  ibe  privilegta  of  m 
borough;  aiui  in  i63i  it  received  a  charter  of  the  ataple.  InTti4i 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Farliaioentary  forces  under  Sir  Charlei 
Coote,  hut  was  afterwards  evacaated,  and  occupded  by  tho 
Royalisli  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  168S  it  declared 
in  favour  ol  James  II.,  and,  after  being  captured  by  the  Enntt- 
killenert,  was  retaken  by  General  Sarsfield,  but  ultimately 
surrendered  to  Ibe  eail  of  Gransrd.  The  borough  was  di»- 
Iranchiscd  in  1870.  Under  the  Lotal  Government  (Irdand)  Act, 
189S  it  retains  its  mayor  and  corporation,  but  the  l^Krfav 
practically  Ibe  Katua  of  an  urban  dostrict  counciL 

The  county  nel^bouring  to  Slini  pretenti 'fine  coast  teeBSry. 
wcic  GOBit  of  Irdand.  while  laland  it  ia  wBd  and  mountainous. 
Three  m.  S.W.  of  the  town, on  CamKnnare,  its  remarkable collcetioa 
of  megallthlc  rcmalnt,  iBdudlng  cronlccbi.  Hone  cinlea.  and  burial 
caimt,  which  hat  been  taken  10  mark  the  lile  of  the  traditional  bailie 
of  North  Maytuia.  On  Kaeeknaita  (107B  li.).  imth  of  Slip),  it  a 
huge  cairn,  iniieh  tradition  tela  down  as  the  hunaljilace  ol  Queen 
Mab  (Meavc  ol  Connau(ht).  Fivem.  N.af  Sligo  itDitiniclille.  with 
its  round  lower!  nd  Celiic  crDia  Roues,  on  SliBo  Bay,  It  a  favourite 
resort.    Sligo  ifl  a  centre  for  salmon  and  trout  nshing. 

lUKO  (from  M.  Eng.  iJiii|ni.  to  flmg.  throw  with  a  leik,  IceL 
jlyufH.  cf.  Ger.  icMiHfm,  I0  twiit).  ai   '      ' 


a  hanging  hx^  used  af 
with  books  used  for  rai 
&c.  TheilingasBwea 
known  to  mankind  by 


ided  limb,  a 

Ir  lowering  heavy  goods  or  objects, 

tpon  is  probably  the  earliest  form  of  device 

[frequently  found  (see  Aim  AioAuoux). 
ine  loiinoi  tne  weapon  is  of  two  kinds;  the  lUng  proper  coosists 
of  a  small  strap  or  socket  of  leather  or  hide  to  which  two  eonlt 
ate  attached;  the  tUnget  holds  the  two  ends  in  one  hand,  wbida 
tbc  socket  and  misulc  rapidly  round  the  bead  and,  looaing  one 
cord  sharply,  despalcbes  Ibe  missile;  tbe  other  type  i)  the  siafl 
sling,  in  which  tbe  sUng  ilaeU  Is  attached  to  a  short  ttiS,  held  in 
both  handv  This  was  used  for  lieavier  missiles  eqiecially  in 
siege  operations  during  the  middle  ages.  There  are  many  reler- 
cnces  to  slings  and.  to  slingcis  in  the  3ible;  the  left-handed 
tlingers  of  Benjaniin  were  famous  (Judges  xi.  ib).  The  Asiyriaa 
monumoiu  show  the  aling  of  the  ordinary  type  and  alingers  were 
used  ia  the  ancient  Egyptian  army,  but  not  before  the  8th 
century  i.e.  The  sling  (Gr.  e^ftbini,  Lat.  /uida)  is  not  mm- 
lioned  in  Homer;  Herodotus  [vii.  ijS)  qKaks  of    ' 


It  tbe  P 


teems  to  have  been  a  weapon  chiefly  used  by  barbarian  traopa. 
The  Acamasians,  however,  were  eipeit  slingen  (Tbuc.  iL  8r), 
and  to  alto  wen  the  Achaeans,  who  lat«  invented  tbe  slinK 
which  diicharged  a  shaft  with  an  iron  bolt  head  (Livy  ilii.  65, 
from  Polybius).  In  the  Roman  army  by  the  lime  of  the  Funic 
Wan  the  slmgera  (/iwdilgru)  were  auxiliaries  from  Greece, 
Syria  and  Africa.  TbeBaleaiic  Islanders,  whowtninHunlhtl's 
army,  were  always  famous  as  slingers.  In  piedieval  timet  the 
sling  was  much  used  in  the  Frankiih  army,  especially^  defendinS 
trenchea,  while  the  stafl-sling  »"     "  '  — ■—  '--■«—■— 


SLIVEN— SLODTZ 


fa tbe i4tb ceotdiy.  TlieyweniuMldawnlollM  itthuid  i7tb 
ctnturia  to  throw  grtDsda. 

SUVEH,  SUVNO  or  lonnerly  Seiimwia  (Turk.  Jifimjn),  a 
town  of  Bulpiia,  io  Eailem  Ruindia,  at  the  Kuthcni  foot  of 
the  Bilkui  Mounuiu,  loj.  m.  E.N.E.  of  Philippopolii  and 
neir  the  loutiiera  enimiM  of  the  defile  known  ai  the  Iron  Gale. 
I^)p.  (1906),  Ji,Q<9.  There  are  numetoua  mosques  in  tlie  town, 
but  ihe  gteatec  put  of  the  Tuikish  populalion  emigrated  allci  the 
Rus5o-Tlirki»h  War  of  1877-78.  SKven  cooiaini  the  govern- 
ment factoty,  founded  in  i8j4,  for  the  nunufacture  of  miliiary 
clothing;  it  19  the  diief  cenue  in  Bnlgaiia  foi  the  cough  and  fine 
homespuna  known  a>  aba  and  tkaydt,  and  Its  vine  ti  locally 
cclebraied.  Eilentlve  mullKny  oicbards  have  been  planted  in 
connexion  *itb  the  lilk  industry. 

Sliven,  the  Sllifum  of  the  Syiatitine  wiiten.  owed  iu  fonnei 
•tcategii:  imponsuce  to  its  position  on  one  of  the  tiani-Bilkan 
bighwiys  to  AdrianOple  and  tbe  vnitb.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
waa  ■  lubject  of  diipnte  between  Byzantium  and  Bulgaria. 
After  it)  capture  by  the  Turks  C13SS}  it  was  one  of  the  ttiaik 
towns  which  remained  exempt  from  taiea  and  were  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  voivode;  but  these  privileges  were  k»l  in  tbe 
i6th  century.  In  1S19  SHven  was  occupied  by  the  Runian  army 
under  Rudigcr  and  Corchakov. 

BLOAHB,  BIK  BAM  (16&0-1753),  British  collector  and 
phyiidan.  wai  bom  an  the  i6th  of  April  iMa  at  Killyleagh  in 
county  Down,  Ireland,  wheie  bis  father  bad  tetUed  at  the  head 
of  >  Scotch  colony  sent  over  by  Jamej  I,    He  bad  as  a  youth  a 

This  led  bim  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  went  to  London 

and  pbanoacy.  His  collecting  propensities  made  him  useful 
to  John  Ray  and  Robert  Boyle.  Alter  four  years  in  London  be 
travelled  through  France,  spending  some  lime  at  Paris  and 
MoDIpellier,  and  taking  his  M.D.  degree  at  the  university  of 
Orange  in  1683.  He  returned  to  London  with  a  coosidenble 
piUeclion  of  fdants  and  other  curiosities,  of  which  tlie  fotmer 
were  sent  to  Ray  and  utiliied  by  him  for  his  Hisltry  e/  Fhnli. 
Stoane  wai  quickly  elected  Into  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  the 
lamc  time  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  who 

fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  proceeded  to  Jamaica 
the  same  year  as  physician  in  tbe  suite  of  tbe  duke  of  Albemarle. 
Tbe  duke  died  soon  after  landing,  and  Sloane's  visit  lasted  only 
fifteen  months;  but  during  that  time  he  got  together  about 
800  new  species  oE  plants,  the  islaod  being  virgin  ground  to  the 

in  1696;  atul  at  a  later  date  (i7o;-i73j)  he  made  the  experiences 
of  bb  visit  tbe  subject  oi  two  folio  volumes.  He  becaioe  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  1643,  and  edited  the  Piilaufkicai 
TrBiaoilioni  for  tweoly  yean.  His  practice  as  a  physician 
amons  the  upper  classes  was  large.  la  the  pamphlets  wriLtea 
(onceming  the  sale  by  Dr  William  Cockbura  [1M9-17J0I  of  his 
■ecret  remedy  for  dytecteiy  and  olbei  Siaa,  it  was  stated  for 
tbe  defence  that  Sioaoe  bimself  did  not  disdain  the  tame  kind  of 
professional  conduct;  and  some  colour  Is  givea  to  that  charge 

UtdieiHtjw  Somusi,  Watatii  and  Ma  DiaUmpas  d/  Mc  Eyti 
(London,  1745!  was  not  given  totheworid  until  its  author  was  in 
his  eigbty-hfth  year  and  bid  ittired  from  practice. 

Id  1716  Sloine  was  created  a  baronet,  being  (be  first  medical 
practitioner  to  receive  an  hereditary  title,  and  in  1719  he  became 
pteaidoit  of  the  College  of  Phyiiciaiu,  balding  the  office  siilecn 
years.  In  17J1  he  was  appointed  physician-general  10  the  army, 
tnd  in  1717  first  physician  to  George  II.  In  1717  also  be  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  presidential  cbait  of  the  Royal 
Sodely;  he  retired  from  it  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Sloane's 
memory  survives  more  by  his  judicious  iaveitmenli  than  by 
■nylbiog  that  he  coritrihuted  to  the  subject  matter  of  mtural 
■ci.ence  or  even  irf  his  own  ptolcssion.  His  puirhasc  of  the 
manor  of  Chelsea  in  1711  has  perpetuated  his  memory  in  the 
name  of  a  "  place,  "  a  street,  and  a  square.  His  great  stroke  ai 
■  odlactOT  wai  to  acquire  (by  bcijuest,  conditional  on  paying  oH 


rawing  [Hctun 


certain  debu)  in  1701  tbe  ctbfset  ol  VnHUm  Coniten,  Who  had 
made  collecting  the  business  of  bis  life.  When  Sloane  retired 
from  active  work  in  1741  his  libnry  and  cabmet  of  curiosities, 
which  he  look  with  him  from  Bloomsbury  to  bis  bouse  in  Chelsea, 
had  grown  to  be  of  unique  Value.  On  his  death  on  the  i  ith  of 
January  r7<.l  be  bequeathed  bis  books,  manuscripts,  prints, 
ala,  coins,  seals,  cameca  and  otber 
on  condition  that  parliament  should 
pay  to  ma  eiecuton  £3o,coo,  which  was  a  good  deal  less  ihaa 
the  value  of  the  collection.  Tbe  bequest  was  accepted  on  those 
terms  by  an  act  passed  the  same  year,  and  the  coUection,  together 
with  George  II. 's  royal  library,  flic,  was  opened  to  the  public 
at  Bloomsbury  as  the  British  Museum  in  1759,  Among  bis 
otber  acts  of  munificence  may  be  mentioned  his  gift  to  the 
Apothecaries*  Company  of  the  botanical  or  physic  garden, 
which  they  bad  rented  from  tbe  Chelsea  estate  since  1673. 

See  n 
■ndMui 
.878). 

BLOCUK,  UBItKY  WARHBR  (iSit-'ISm),  American  gEneral, 
was  bora  at  Qelphi,  Onondaga  county.  New  Yo^  on  tbe  94th 
of  September  9817,  and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Milituy 
Acadeay  in  iSji.  He  reiigned  from  the  army  in  18^6  to  practise 
law  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  in  iSjQ  he  was  a  member  of  the  SUte 
Assembly.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  became  colonel 
{iAiy  iSdi)  of  the  27th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  proEUOted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (August  1861)  and  raajor-getjecal 
of  volunteen  (July  186a),  He  fought  In  all  the  Virginia  cam- 
paigns from  thefirat  battle  t^  Bull  Run,  where  he  led  ar^ment, 
to  Gettysburg,  where  be  commanded  the  XII.  coriB.  With  Ibat 
corps  be  was  transferred  in  the  autumn  of  1863  under  Hooker's 
command  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  took  part  In  the  battle  ai 
Chattanooga.  He  remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
after  his  coips  wai  merged  into  that  of  Hooker,  took  pan  in  the 
AtlanU  campaign,  and  after  Hooker's  retirement  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  tbe  XX.  corps  (late  XI.  and  XU.)-  He  com- 
manded the  Atlanta  ganison,  and  with  Shenoaa  took  part  In 
the  "  march  to  the  sea,"  and  subsequently  in  the  Carolinai 
campaign  from  Savannah  to  Coldsboro,  as  commander  of  the 
left  wing.  He  resigned  from  tbe  army  in  September  1S65, 
resumed  profeiiional  practice  at  Brooklyn,  and  was  a  Democratic 
representative  in  Congress  In  1S69-187]  and  again  in  1883-1885. 
In  1S76-1SS4  he  was  presideat  of  tbe  Brodilyn  city  board  of 
public  works.  He  died  at  Broo^yn  on  the  14th  of  April  18^ 
A  monument  of  General  Slocum  by  Frederick  MacMonnics  was 
unveiled  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  the  30th  of  May  1905. 

ILODTZ,  REHft  MICHEL  or  MICHEL  ANOE  (1705-1764), 
Frenchsculptor,wasboiDatParis.  Hepassedscventeenyeanal 
Rome,  where  be  was  chosen  to  execute  a  statue  of  St  Bruno,  one  of 
tbe  best  modem  works  of  the  class  in  St  Peter's.  He  was  also  the. 
sculptor  of  tbe  tomb  of  Marquis  Capponi  in  St  John  of  'he  Floteo- 
tines.  Other  works  of  his  are  to  be  teen  at  tbe  cburcb  of  St  Louis 
of  France  and  at  Santa  Maria  della  Scala.  After  bis  return  to 
France  in  1747,  Slodti,  in  conjunction  with  hii  brothels,  Antoine 
Sibaslien  and  Paui,  produced  many  decorative  works  in  the 
cburcbes  of  Paris,  and,  though  much  bas  been  destroyed,  his 
most  considerable  achievement — the  tomb  of  L^oguet  de  Gergy 
in  St  Sulpice  (commissioned  in  1750) — itill  exists.  Slodtz  was, 
like  his  brothers,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  and  many  particulam  of  his  life  sre  preserved  in  a 
merafflr  written  by  Cochin,  and  also  in  a  letter  from  the  same  to 
tbe  CatiOi  liUheiri,  which  was  reproduced  by  Castilhon  in  the 
flia^ie  at  1766. 

Slodu'sfatheT.S£bastIen(i6sj-t7i6],wasaIwBsculptc«,boni 
at  Antwerp;  he  became  a  pupil  of  Gimrdon  and  worked  mostly 
under  him  at  VetsiiUa  and  the  Tuileries.  His  chief  works  wert 
"  Hannibal  "  in  the  Tuileries  garden,  a  statue  nf  St  Ambrose  in 
the  Palais  dcs  Invalides,  and  a  bas-reLef  "  Saint  Louis  sendinf 

See  C.  N.  Cochin.  Iftwi.  bM.  (Paris.  1I81):  Baibet  de  Jeay, 

Stulftiiri  maitrm  in  Luart  (Parii^   'Bs^);  Duiialeux,  AiUHn 
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ir-ciy  of  the  Highland  cUiu.  Il  wu  thi 
giLDcnng  cau  01  me  clan,  olten  the  in  me  oF  the  dan,  the  place  o: 
meeling,  lod  the  Like,  and  was  uttered  wben  chiiguig  in  battle 
The  Gaelic  Hoid,  of  which  "ilogM"  [itheEngliih  adaplatioB, 
is  ilndfA-fbtini,  from  iludi*,  army,  hoil,  ud  tairm,  call,  tiy. 
A  variant  lorm  o(  "  slogan  "  is  "  ilogome,"  which  h»  given  rise 
10  an  invented  word  "  slugtaoni,"  used  by  Chalterton  (,SalUcof 
Baitinis,  il.  lo)  and  by  Browung  (Cbilde  Roland)  aa  if  ihe  tenn 
meant  »ine  kind  of  war-tminpet  oi  horn.  Skeat  {Elym.  Did. 
ligS,  Errata  and  Addenda)  hu  ahown  that  Chalteiton  uied  a 
edition  of  Gavin  Douglia's  translation  of  Viigil,  where"  alogorne 
b  spelled  "  riugbome,"  and  the  conteit,  "  The  deauchl  trumpc 
bUwii  the  brag  of  were;  the  slughome,  enseule  or  the  wachi  ci 
went  far  the  ballail  all  suM  be  reddy,"  milled  him. 

BLONIH,  a  town  of  Susiia,  in  the  government  of  Crodno,  155  n 
by  rail  S.E,  of  the  city  of  Grodno  and  ic 


0  Wan 


e  high  craggy 
(1897)  IS,»93.  i 


In  l>4i  Ihc  Mongi 
Owing  10  ill  pcslli' 
it  often  changed  faani 


Shchan.    Pop.  (i8Sj), 
Jem.  Itdeiiveaitsimponanceirointnenvei 
and  jfnna  the  Oginsfcy  canal,  connecting  th 
Dnieper.     Com,  tar,  and  especially  timber  ar 

the  Lithuanians  in  its  neighbourhood.     In 

pillaged  it  and  burned  its  wooden  fort. 

between  Gtlidan  Russia  and  Lithuania 

iuit3  it  vaa  conquered  by  the  Litbuanii 

From  ifiji  to  16S5  it  wu  the  seat  of  tbe  Lithuanian  diet 

beame  a  flouriihing  dty.    In  the  iSth  ceniuiT,  under 

betman  Oginahy,  a  canal  was  dug  Eci  connect  the  Shchara  1 

the  Dnieper.     Oginsky  crabcllished  the  city  and  founded  t1 

a  printing-office.     Rusia  annexed  the  town  in  1 795. 

■LOOP,  a  type  of  imall  lailing-veBcIs  which  have  one  n 
rigged  "  fore  and  aft."  carrying  a  mainaaH.  gafl-toTHail. 
and  foTE  atayiaiL  There  ii  Utile 
from  a  "  cutter."  and  the  tenm 
■ometlmes  a  distinction  ia  drawn  by  a  sloop  having  a  fixed 
and  a  cutter  a  rurming  howapril-  In  Ihe  sailing  and  early 
(team  day*  of  naval  warfare,  a  "  aloop  "  w«  a  amall  corvette, 
»hip-riggtd,  with  all  the  guni  mounted  on  the  upper  deck. 
Like  »  many  nautical  (emu  the  woni  was  borrowed  from  tbe 
Dutch,  vli.  aoef,  boat.  Thii  Is  generally  taken  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Fr.  ckalmipt.  Span,  and  Port.  cMnfa,  cf,  Itil.  ino- 
iapptt,  Eng.  "ihallop,"  a  ligbt  boat.  These  probably  rtpteient 
•ome  native  word  borrowed  by  Spanish  or  Portuguese  saUon  in 
tbe  East  or  American  Indies.  Other  clymologisU  distinguish  the 
Dutch  and  French  voids  and  telei  ztaip  to  the  common  Teutonic 
root,  meaning  to  glide,  lo  citep,  seen  in  "  tlip,"  Cer.  KUtijea, 
uUi^in,  Ac. 

■LOTH,  the  name  for  the  various  leproenlatlres  of  a  group 
<rf  arboml  tropical  American  mammals  belonging  to  the  order 
Edentatk  (f.i.).  Sloths  are  antie  of  tbe  most  completely 
arboreal  of  all  mammala,  living  entiiely  among  the  branches  of 
trees;  and  usually  hanging  beneath  them,  back  downwards, 
and  clinging  with  the  hook-Une  organs  to  which  tbe  terminations 
of  their  limbs  are  reduced.  WbJen  obliged  lo  descend  to  the 
ground,  which  they  rarely,  if  ever,  do  voluntarily,  sloths— owing 
to  the  unequal  length  of  their  limbs  and  the  peculiar  conforma- 
lion  of  their  feet,  which  allow  the  animals  to  rest  only  on  the 
outer  edge — crawl  along  a  level  aurfaee  with  considerable  difli- 
cully.  Though  generally  slow  and  inactive,  even  when  in  their 
natural  haunts,  they  can  on  occasions  travel  with  considerable 

other  aiboreal  creatures,  they  avail  themselves  of  the  swaying 
of  the  boughs  by  the  wind  to  pass  from  Itee  to  tree.  Tbey  feed 
on  leaves  and  young  shoots  and  fruita.  which  they  gather  in 
thdf  mouth,  the  fote-Umba  aiding  in  dragging  boughs  within 
reach,  hut  not  being  used  aa  hands.  When  sleeping,  sloths 
roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball,  and,  owing  to  the  dry  shiggy  character 
al  Ihe ■  


I  lo  the  pretence  upon  its  luiiaee  of  an  alga,  Ihi 

'hich  is  facilitated  by  the  fluted  or  rough  surfaci 
r,  and  ils  growth  is  promoted  by  the  dampncn 
ihere  in  Ihe  gloomy  .tropical  forests.     Sloths  an 


Tbe  Unau  or  Two-toed  Sloth  {CUeepta  b^momi). 
nocturnal,  titent,  inoSensive  and  solitary  animals,  and  produci 
usually  but  one  young  a' "  "■      *"      ---       -      . 
reptilian  tenacity  of  li 
and  Large  dosea  of  poi 
of  irritability  of  muscula 


ral  other 
tLOCOR,  I 


jf  Buckingh 


birth.    They  appear 

3d  exhibiting  longer  p 
arii>-,ue  after  deith  than  olher  i 
,  Bucn  aa  Ihe  African  potlo-ler 
popularly  called  sloths. 
:  town  in  the  Wycombe  parli 
mshire.  England,  18  m.  W.  ol  Loni 


the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
11,45].  I'  lit*  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  Thames,  nearly  i  m. 
from  the  river  at  Eton  and  Windsor,  and  is  wholly  modem  in 
appearance.  The  chief  public- building  is  the  Leopold  Institute 
and  Public  Hall  (1887),  a  memorial  of  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  ol 
Albany.  The  British  Orphan  Asylum  Ii  also  In  the  town.  Tbe 
parish  chureh  of  Upion-cum-Chalvey,  St  Laurence,  has  a  Norman 
doorway  and  other  portions  of  the  same  period.  It  ia  the  burial- 
place  of  Sir  William  Hcrachel,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  set  up 
his  great  telescope  here,  and  made  many  of  bis  astronomic^ 

■LOVAKS  {SImii,  fem.  5fin«<i(a,  ad].  ^BttiKif,  formerly 
called  SiBKtu,  but  lo  be  dislinguisbed  from  the  Slovenes  of 
Carinthia,  in  Magyar  TX^,  a  Slav  people  numbering  about 
i.jso.ooo  and  mostly  living  in  the  northern  counties  of  Hungary. 
On  the  west  they  extend  into  the  ndghbouring  dblricti  of  Lower 
Austria  and  Moravia  where  Ihey  march  with  the  Germans  and 
the  kindred  Moravians,  being  bounded  by  the  river  Morava 
Lnka  Mounlainii  on  Ihe  north  they  touch  Ihe 


Poles 


d  Galiai 


n  the  ei 


1°  E.  they  meet  the  Little  Russians  along  ai 
boundary;  on  the  soolh  they  have  the  Magyars  as  neighhouii 
along  a  line  joining  Frcssburg  and  Zimplln.  Within  these 
limits,  save  for  the  Germans  in  the  towns,  the  Slovaks  are  not 
much  mixed:  Ihey  have  Isolated  settlements  throughout  the 
western  half  of  Hungary  extending  far  enough  south  to  meet 
similai  settlement*  of  Servians.  Their  chief  centre  is  S.  Manon 
iTurod.     TheSlovaksse 


d  also  to  bave  st 


I  of  ihcir 


tbe  south;  they  formed  part  of  San- 
century),  bul  were  subject  to  the  Avars  and  the  Franks,  and  then 
formed  part  of  Great  Moravia  until  that  kingdom  was  in  1)07 
conquered  by  the  Magyajs,  who  displaced  or  assimilated  the 
louihem  Slovaks  and  have  ever  since  been  lords  of  the  rest, 
save  for  a  short  time  when  they  were  under  Boleslav  Ihe  Bravt 
(a.d.  ^Ji)  ol  Poland,  and  early  in  the  I4ih  ceniuiy  irbeD  ■  local 


aufutc,CMmt  Mutbevof  TrcoEtn,  mtit  UubcU  kn  toilcpcndeot 

Tiller.  In  it4S-iS49.itheDtb«MicyinRaci(*inst  Au3tni,tlie 
Slovaks  rose  tctinit  tbe  H4cyui,  but  <nn  banded  back  i« 
tbem  oa  Ibc  cmdnaion  of  pun.  TIw  Mtgyati  have  alviyi 
trealed  Ibc  Slaviki  u  u  tnlfrioi  race  and  have  lucceeded  in 
assimilaliDg  many  dituicu  vheie  the  prefix  T4i  in  place-nanei 
ibon  tbe  [onoer  presence  ol  Skinki:  thoM  vbo  lake  the 
Uacyat  langiujte  and  attitude  are  called  Mi^yunneL  The 
Ma^an,  in  pursuaace  of  this  policy,  do  tfaeir  bat  to  luppren 
the  Slovak  nalionilily  in  every  way,  tvto  to  the  eilenl  of 
takini  any  Slovak  childRn  to  be  brought  up  as  Magyan,  and 
denyins  tbem  Ibe  rigbt  to  uie  tbeir  lanfuage  in  cbuich  and 
tcbooL  The  lesult  ii  a  large  emigration  to  America.  [See 
lettin  by  Scotui  Viator  in  SptdalBr,  i^  iqq.) 

The  Slovaki  ate  i  peaceful,  rather  ilow  race  of  peaunts 
(theii  aristocracy  a  Migyarized] ,  living  almost  eicluilvely  upon 
tbe  land,  nhich  they  till  ati«  the  most  primitive  methodj. 
Wberc  this  doe»  not  yield  sufficient,  they  wander  as  labourer!  and 
especially  aA  tinkers  all  over  Austria-Hungary  and  even  Into 
South  Russia.  Tley  are  fond  ol  music,  and  their  songs  kave 
been  collected. 

1  tXaarr/  connectrd  with  Cnb,  the 

'-^JSSA."- 

_—  irUch  have  in  that  lufuai*  aa 

foRBoina  palatil  amiaiuDU,  not  develoDed  ike 


The  Slovak  langnage  1*  m 

difference  bdnj;  brtdfed  by  . — 

IhooEb  Mildooch  bu  rUuni  it  al  a  variety 
lake  It  •nmtcly.  nncc  it  has  not  been  u. 


>1  amBnuls,  dol ... 

..le  oiher  Nonl-Walem  SLvo ._..,  __.  __. 

femaioed  in  a  more  primitive  iiafe  and  pmerved  lai  mi(W  be 
cipeaed  fnniucntnlpiiBtion  in  tbe  Slavonic  world)  manywliils 
ci  aareemesl,  phoMic.  merpkolstical  and  lexical,  with  Smiih 
^vonic  and  Riuwan.  The  aMubet  u  founded  oa  the  Cech.  the 
laxBl  is  always  an  the  Em  lyDable.  long  vowds  are  indicated  by 

diilecu,  WeMem,  Ce«nl  and  Eutemj  Ike  Gnt  being  Mans  » 
Cecb.  tbe  late  to  Utile  Rnaiiaa:  Iha  Ceolnl  dialecu  exhifcil  leii 
ckcided  Icaturei.   The  Slovak  dialects  spoken  in  Monvia  have  been 

meni,  as  does  the  qucition  of  the  relation  of  Skivik  to  other  ^vonic 

CkIi  misiinniTirs,  coloaia»  and  refu^eei  had  brought  with  tbinn  liieiT 

■tin  the  cfaiffdi  Isngnsce  of  the  Slovak  Pmeatanis.  llie  use  of  the 
ktal  Knwae  was  the  inuli  of  a  rferiie  on  the  nan  o(  the  Roman 
Catholic  doiy  to  get  M  their  people,  A.BemaUk(IT6>-i8i:)),  who 
brtt  iTBematiied  Ibc  oRhaenpliy  nnd  made  a  dictionary,  tatang 
Wcnen  Slovak  a*  his  baiis,  wai  ■  prieM.  and  »  was  Jan  Holly 
(iTBS-lSan).  who  wnite  cinci  and  odes  in  (he  ctaiiical  taste.  A  new 
•liR  was  made  in  the  'faitia  by  L-udevii  SHr,  Ioh(  Hurban  and 
M.  Hddla  who  ndoMad  Ibe  entialdiaket,  united  Ibe  Calhi^  and 
Prototant  Siovslo  in  its  uae  and  smtrirfiilly  oppcned  Ihc  aliempu 
to  keep  the  Slovaks  lo  the  useof  Cech.  However^  SalaHk  the  treat 
Siaviit  and  the  port  KolUr  continued  to  write  In  Cecb,  Ibe  argument 
brini  that  Slavs  •hmld  unite  to  oppoee  the  enemies  ol  Ibe  nn^  but 
witEwm  tbeir  langmfe  the  Slnvaka,  baving  no  mditioos  of  inde- 
pendent politKal  lUe.,wnuld  have  natking  lo  cling  to.  The  chief 
Slovak  writers  aiiice  Slur  (mosily  poets)  hive  been  O.  SUdkoviil. 
S.  Chalupki.  V.  Pagliny.Til,  and  at  present  Onulg- 
Svnoilr  Hurbin-Vaisnsk^.   During  the  ■tini«  the 


ofSlovi 

thtnlii 


inirfidbn  SfrtU  (Bisdapest,  It;));  L.  StAr.-  ysnte  nil 
t(i(Scienc*otSlanh  Speech)  (rietsburi.  i&(6):  ].  Victofin. 
Uuk  dir  slmluahn  Sfraiti  (Pnclicii)  (Bu^pea,  ia)B)i 


Slovak)  (Tnr.  5.  Man.,  191a]:  Slimia  a 

tpoch)  (BudapaH.  190J),  cl.  a  review  in  j4rc*i*  /.  Slaf  e 

p.  19a;  Ft.  Paslrnek,  Baltic  an  Laallrkrt  Ar  ibnllujUi 

(Vienna,  i»8*|;  FT  Barto,  DaUtularii  UomM  wjih  ., 

mmnn,  IM6J^  A,  Semhn,  ZdVadoJ  DtaUiUlctit  Oitt-iimMiU 
tFouBdsiioni  of  Cccho-Slovnk  t>ialeclologyHir«u-  -—  ' 


'^Vi.  U.) 

tUSfSXa  IStmud,  Gcr.  Winiat,  to  be  disilnguiihed  fnna 
the  Sbvaks  (;.>.)  and  (mm  the  Slovind  {see  KaiacHEs)  west  of 
DamigJ,  a  ^vimic  people  nninbeting  about  1.500,000.  The 
chiel  maa<o(  tbem  lives  in  Austria,  occupying  Catiui^{Kni)iia, 
Kiain),  Iho  soutbem  half  of  Caiinthia  (Choiuiaflla,  Koioiko, 
Kiniten)  and  Slyiia  (Stajersko,  Sleiennaifc)  and  Mme  ol^tbe 
oorthcm  part  of  Istria;  a  small  division  of  than  Is  found  onref 
the  Italian  border  in  the  vale  of  Resia^  others  in  the  cxtremn 
soutb-wesi  of  Hungary.  Their  neighbours  on  the  south-wcM 
ue  Italians,  on  tbe  west  and  notlh  Gennins:  bittory  and  place- 
nunc*  point  to  Sk>venes  having  foimeily  held  parti  of  Tirol, 
SalxbuTg  and  Austria  Proper;  and  on  the  east  they  have  given 
up  touib-w«i  Hungaiy  to  tbe  Magyanj  to  the  south  they  have 
the  kindred  race  oi  the  Croats.  The  boundary  on  this  side  ii 
difficult  to  fix,  aa  the  transition  b  gradual  and  a  certain  dialect 
of  Croatian  (marked  by  tbe  use  oftoj  ••  "  wliat ")  is  by  some  (oa- 
sidered  to  have  been  originally  Slovene  (see  CaoAItA-Stavom*). 
Even  within  the  llmila  above  defined  tbe  Slovenes  are  mutb 
mixed  with  Germans,  eqiecully  in  the  towns;  only  in  Camiola 
are  they  lairly  solid.  Here  they  call  theintelvn  KrajiDd  rather 
than  Slovenes,  in  fact  everywhere  the  general  term  gives  place 
to  kKal  names,  because  the  race  is  10  much  split  up  geogiapbically, 
dialectically  and  politicaUy  that  consciousness  of  unity  is  ot 
rather  recent  growth.  Tbe  main  intellectual  centre  baa  been 
Laibach  (Ljubljana)  and  neit  to  it  Klagenlurt  [Celovec}i  in 
Ctai  (Gradcc)  the  C^emuu  element,  and  in  GQri  (Corica)  tba 
Italian,  piedonunatei. 

The  Slovene*  arrived  In  these  parts  in  the  7th  cenluty,  ippnr*. 
eoily  pressed  wesiwirdi  by  the  Avars.  By  AJ^.  595  they  wem 
already  at  war  with  the  Bavarians,  later  they  lotined  pari  of 

with  other  Slavs.  On  its  collapse  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  tha 
Bavarians  and  Franks.  At  first  they  had  their  own  princcn,  but 
in  time  these  gave  place  to  German  dukes  and  margravca,  who 
had,  however,  to  use  the  native  tongue  on  certain  occasions. 
These  &els  of  the  empire  finally  fell  to  the  Habsburgs  and 
never  gave  tbem  any  trouble,  hence  their  language  has  had  Ireer 
^      '*       ->-  .     '    jg^  ^1  ^g  Austrian  Slavs;  they  have  been 


allow 


(beginning  with  the  Sth  century)  Christianized  by  Italian  and 
German  missionaries;  to  them  we  owe  the  Freisingen  fragments, 
confessions  and  pait  ot  a  sermon,  the  earliest  monumenU,  not 
merely  ol  Slovene  but  of  any  Slavonic.  Tbe  MS.  dales  (ronl 
c.  1000,  but  the  composition  is  older.  Tbe  language  is  not  pure 
Slovene,  hut  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  ot  aa  Old  Slivooic  ttsns- 
UtlDQ.  Yet  it  is  enough  to  show  that  Old  Slavonic  is  nol  Old 
Slovene.  Kocel,  a  prince  on  tbe  Flatten  See,  to  whom  Cyril 
and  Methodius  (see  Slavs)  preached  on  their  wiiy  to  Rome,  was 
ptobably  a  Slovene,  but  no  traces  of  theit  work  aurvive  in  this 
quarter.  Except  lot  a  few  ijth-century  prayen  and  formulae 
wt  do  not  find  any  more  specimens  ot  Slovene  until  Ibe  Reforma- 
tion, when  Primus  Tiuber  tratulaled  a  catechism,  the  Kew 
Testament  and  other  works  (TObingea,  1150-1581),  and  J. 
Dalmatin  Issued  a  splendid  Bible  (Wittembcrg,  15B4),  with  an 
mteresling  vocabulary  10  make  bis  work  inlelligiUe  lo  any 
Slovene  or  Cmt;  at  Ihe  same  time  and  place  A.  Bohorich 
(bt-n  Issued  a  good  grammar  (Atctiau  Hirii/ae,  Ac).  To 
counteract  this  the  Roman  Catholics  I  raoslated  the  work  ol  their 
English  apologist  Slapleton,  but  their  final  policy  was  lo  bum 
all  Ihe  Slovene  books  they  could  find,  so  that  these  ate  extremely 
M  I  rare.    Tbe  policy  wis  svccessfd  and  only  about  i%%  of  tiM 


246 


SLUM— SMALL  ISLES 


Slovcoa'  uc  PntaUnls.  Slovene  vobt  to  i  new  Hit  [a  the 
lilter  jart  ol  tht  iKlh  centufy.  Vilmlia  Vodnili  was  Ihe  first 
p«l  (Mt  A'ck.  ;.  Sht._  PkU.  (ipoi),  i^ii.  J&5,  rxiv.  74). 
bul  bis  &ucccs»r  France  Preieien  (i(li>o-iS49)  appears  id  have 
been  really  great,  worthy  ol  a  larger  dicle  ol  nadcrs.  Other 
poels  have  beeo  A,  Jantli£,  S.  Gregor&C  and  Mum-Alelisandrov; 
~  '  "  -T,  JiirCi£  a  novelist,  but  u  usual  with 


sebegiim 


rethesai 

-y  all  kiods  of  pt 


c  Sloven' 


,    The  I 


ic  being  Old 

Slovene. '  They  were  succeeded  by  G.  Krek  and  V.  OhUk, 

The  chief  cenlrei  ol  SloviiK  letters  are  the  UalUa  or  Linguislic 
and  Literary  Society  and  the  Lyceum  U  Laibsch.  The  ifolirs 
publishes  a  chronicle  {Ulattl)  and  there  aie  many  periodicals, 
duel  ol  which  are  the  IjuVjiinsliy  Zm  and  Kw.  the  latter 
published  at  Klagenlurt.  The  liheral  and  clerical  organs  carry 
on  a  lively  polemic 

The  SlortM  Unpatt  i>  li  Slavonic 

potmiof  n»ml2i^o'fc  oriu,  Ac). 

It  i>  ^ilit  into  eisM  dialcc  «  widely. 

The  pnj^  of  Reu  an  ioi  pbonfjict 

(oji  y)  rcspeelively,  of  t  i  o(  the  old 

dual  of  both  nouu  and  vi  iber  living 

lantu'je,  »1">  the  'V^"^ '  EJ^'b  '2 

»U>ble>  may  be  long  at  d  leived  ihe 


le  Latin  alphabet  mofe  < 
u  been  leformed  aTter  Ih 


it  VUitr 


_Bl»Liooiui™r.-J.  Suman,  "Die  Slovene 

Ounreicjk-Ciwanu,  vol.  I.  (Vienn*.  iMi):  J.  ju>,  ■j«~c~-'>— ' 
Spnuk-  •niVbuntslniil  ffdagenlgn,  1M8);  SoK«*a  J/m.hwia 
alania  r^o»ne  literary  reading-book")  (ind  ed„  1906);  C 
hAiik.  >nuUiictei  Ltkriiuk  iir  tIsHnjctrfi  Spraclit  ILnpiii, 
iBooh  M.  PfeOflnik,  Slmntli-Nt^lit  Smt  {SI.  Ger.   DiclT) 

teibach,  rSu-itaj);  Freiiioien  Frumenti,  beit  cd.  V,  Vondrik. 
»-4»4d.,pl  ui.  (Prague.  lSo6);V;Oblali.  many  snitle.  on  SI. 
Grammar  in  Antiw  }.  •fat.  PkJtJapi  (1M9  iqq.l :  J.  BaudauUi  de 
Courtenay.  OfyiitnfUU  RmoiuhijfCowrw  ('■  Allempl  al  phoneiics 
of  the  diaketi  of  Raia,"  Riiiuan)  (Wanaw.  iStjIi  K.  Smbdj. 
Scvniit  muadm  Fiimi  ("  Stovene  popuUr  nngi ''J  (Uibuh.  189} 


(seeHotjsiNG)! 
is  of  uncertain 

;  cf,  Ger. 
1   (Skeal, 

i  >4<l>  of  June 
-  ■       1  in,  nl 
.t  called 


impy  placi 


BLUM,  a  squalid,  dirty  street  or  qui 
village,  inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  deati 

The  word  is  a  comparatively  recent  t 
ori^.  It  has  been  doubtfully  conneci 
ol  "  slump  "  in  tbe  Benw  of  1  raarshy, 
SMomm,  mud,  and  Eat-  dialect  iJr» 
Bym.  Dkt.,  1910). 

SLUTS,  BATTLE  OP,  fought  on  Saturday 
ijjo,  one  ol  the  two  sea-fighu  In  which  King  Edi 
England  commanded  la  persoc 

£spagno1s-sur-Mer  Cf.v.).  Tlie  pdce  ni  me  encnunter  was  in 
front  of  the  town  ol  Sluis,  Sluyi,  or  in  French  £cluse,  on  tbe 
inlet  between  West  Flanden  and  Zeeland.  In  the  middle  ol  the 
r4th  century  this  was  an  open  roadstead  ckpahle  of  hotding  large 
fleets.  It  has  now  been  sUted  up  by  the  river  Eede.  A  French 
fleet,  which  the  king,  in  a  letter  tn  hii  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  puts  SI  i«o  sail,  had  been  cdlected  in  preparation  for 
an  Invasion  of  Engbnd.  It  was  under  the  cnmnund  of  Hue 
Quitret,  admiral  for  the  king  nf  France,  and  of  Nicholas  Bihucbet, 
who  had  been  one  ol  the  kiog's  tteaiurers,  and  was  probably  a 
lawyer.  Part  nl  the  fleet  tonaitted  of  Genoese  galleys  serving 
u  mercenaries  under  the  command  of  Birbavera.  Although 
English  histcians  speak  of  King  Edward's  fleet  as  inferior  in 
ntimber  to  the  French,  it  is  certain  that  he  sailed  from  Orwell 
on  the  iind  of  June  with  loo  lail,  and  that  he  was  joined  nn  the 
coast  ol  Flanden  by  his  admiral  for  tbe  North  Sea.  Sir  Robert 
Horlcy,  with  f  o  olhen.    Some  of  this  awaim  of  vessels  were  no 


doubl  mere  transports,  for  the  lung  Inought  with  him  IhehouH- 
hold  of  his  queen,  Philippi  of  Hainault,  who  was  then  at  Brugu. 
As,  however,  one  ol  tbe  queen's  Udies  was  killed  in  the  batile, 
it  would  appear  that  all  the  English  vessels  were  employed. 
Edwdrd  anchored  at  BlioVcnbcr^e  on  the  afternoon  nf  the 
1 3rd  and  sent  three  aquircs  to  reconnoitre  the  pouiion  of  the 
Fitncb.    Tbe  Genooc  Daibavera  advised  his  ci" 
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smsnd,  refused  to  leave  the  anchorage.  He  probably  wished 
occupy  it  in  order  to  bar  the  king's  road  to  Bmget.  The 
poulion  of  the  French  was  nude  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
:dieval  tactics  of  a  fleet  ligbling  on  the  defensive.  Quifrtl 
i  Bthuchet  formed  their  force  into  three  or  four  lines,  with 
;  ships  tied  10  one  another,  and  with  a  few  of  the  largest 
.tioned  in  front  as  outposts.  King  Edward  entered  the  road, 
ad  on  the  morning  of  tbe  i4ih,  and  after  mamcuvring  to 
ice  bis  ships  to  windward,  and  to  bring  the  sun  behind  bin, 
.acked.  In  his  letter  to  his  son  he  says  thai  the  enemy  mflde 
loble  defence  "  all  that  day  and  the  night  alter."    His  ships 


Hacked  in 


while  t 


hand-to-hand  conflicts  to  board  or  to  repel  boarders.  King 
Edward  Inakes  no  mention  ol  any  actual  help  given  bim  by  his 
Flemish  allies,  though  be  uyt  they  were  willing,  but  the  French 
say  that  they  Joined  after  dark.  They  *1m  assert  that  Ihe  king 
was  wounded  by  Bthuchei,  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  there  is 

be  improbable.  Tie  battle  ended  with  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  French.  Quitret  was  slain,  and  Bfhuchet  is  said  to 
have  been  hanged  by  King  Edward's  orders.  Barbavera  escaped 
10  sei  with  his  squadron  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  ijlh,  carrying 
off  two  EngUsh  prizes.  English  cbtonicten  dain  that  the 
victory  WIS  won  with  small  cost  ol  life,  and  that  the  loss  of  the 
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'ariant  of  "  slip  "  in  the  sense  of  a  narrow  passage; 
T,  the  name  Iw  the  covered  passage  usually  found 
s  between  tbctninsept  and  the  <^pUT-boa>e,  a* 
[,  Cloucestei,  Eietei  and  St  Albans, 
general  term  for  a  snuU  decked  or  half-decked 
veuel,aailjngundcrvuiDUs  tigs  and  used  principally  for  fishing. 
The  word,  like  tomwiy  »e»  terms,  was  borrowed  from  the  Dutch, 
where  imt,  earlier  imoctt,  is  tbe  name  ol.a  coasting  vessel-, 
it  is  generally  taken  u  a  corruption  of  fnaul,  d.  Swed.  ikIUJm, 
Dan.  tnoiltke.  a  small  sailing.vesteJ,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
root  seen  in  "  snake,"  "  snail,"  Ihe  original  meaning  a  gliding 
creeping  thing.  "Smack,"  1aste,and  "smack."  a  smart  sounding 
blow  or  slap,  also  used  of  the  t 


Ger.  idanicktn,  be;  the  » 


languages,  cf.  Dan,  nut, 
ird  is  onomatopoeic,  cf. 
Teutonic  languages.  It  b 
ing  "  taate,"  though  IM 
doubt  confused  owing  to  the  sense  of  nnscklng  the  lips. 

SMALL  ULBS,  a  parish  ol  Islands  of  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire,  Sooiltnd.  It  consists  of  the  islands  of  Canna, 
Sanday,  Rum,  Eigg  and  Uuck,  lying,  in  the  order  n«Ded, 
Uke  a  crescent  with  a  trend  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  Canna  bdng 
the  most  northerly  and.  Muck  the  mnat  soutberly.  They  are 
separated  from  Skye  by  CuiUin  Sound  and  from  the  mainland 
by.  tbe  Sound  of  Ardnamurchan.    The  sorface  is  puudaod, 

common  being  the  eider  duck,  puffin,  Jifuy  AtWyfUi,  bUdc 
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laHkBiM,  Ultlmka  UMl'bcRtiig  goD.* '  Tbe  fiWKik*  fadnda  cod, 
Hoc  aod  boiiDg.  The  nfaifdl  uuount*  to  jti  in.  Iw  Ike  ycu-, 
lad  tbe  toapentUR  It  hiHy  U^i  tbt  mem  f«  the  ytat  bans 
a'  iF.  Suamcn  call  uEifi  It  nfuluimcrviliud  Is  often 
u Rum ind Cuua.  Cuiu(popi4e),uiiiteDdolbeuilUcn>ck, 
li  Mtnttcd  aboat  lo  m.  fKm  the  neucw  peist  ol  Skye,  ud 
m«uiiie*4)ni.hamE.toW.>nd  il  m. bom N. to S.  PetiMei, 
batlqr  utd  >  little  oeti  ue  iiowii,  end  the  puture  beins  good 
Ibe  cMtle  ue  lusn  thin  meet  of  the  Hebrideea  bleed*,  'ne 
hubour  it  loeaied  fnm  toalb-wcslerijr  gHa  bjr  the  We  of 
Sendiy.  The  utlqauiui  leaiin*  iDcluJle  a  weetheMroni 
Kulptoied  Mooe  cnei  lad  the  ndm  ol «  cbapd  ef  St  Cohimbe 
CompueUill  (4)0  ft.)  ea  tbt  E.  ii  »  nemed  bom  the  lUeicd 
dillarbance  <d  tbe  tampiwci  it  vimli  paeriui  within  lu  iptane 
of  inthiente.  Suidiy  (pop.  44),  uotha  banltk  kbod,  liH 
dote  to  the  S£.  of  Cuiuu  It  meeHirM  ifm.  from  E.  to  W. 
ud  3l  m.  btm  N.  to  S.  Some  3]  m.  S.E.'rf  Cmb*  it  the 
bUnd  of  Ram  (pop.  149),  which  ii  lilnMtd  H  n.  from  the 
neueu  point  of  Sk)Fa,  end  meinR)  Si  m.  N..to  S.  end  e  m.  from 
E.  to  W.  Oedesicillr,  iU  nsnhem  hell  b  compoMd  of  Toni- 
dooitn  unditoDe,  with  benlt  >t  pointi  between  tbe  Wot  cout 
ud  Ibe  cenne,  of  gibbca  to  the  loutl^eait,  with  \  beh  ol  pteit- 
Mse  tockf  on  it>  cut  wibonid  and  ol  qiuni-poiiArnr  in  iha 
•oulh-wcM.  Jti>moiuitUBinBintlie)oiitb.  Among  the  hi|her 
peehi  ue  Aifcinl  (lisi  ^■).  Aihnl  (i)Si),  Ega^un-GiUeui 
(150})  ud  Aliivil  (ijM).  On  Ibe  north^weu  ihort  ii  1  dlH 
whw  bloodUMM  ue  qnuiied.  The  mooMtliia  are  *  haunt  (rf 
nddeer.  T1«  bubonr  ot  Ibe  village  of  Kioloch,  at  the  bead  of 
Loch  Scicun,  fa  leioMed  to  during  gak*  iRWLtbe  N.W.  and  S. 
Fulljr  4  m.  SX  and  ;{  m.  bom  the  oeuest  point  of  ibr  mi  inland 
Ue*  theiilendof  E!gg,orEgg  (pop.  >ii),  meuuiing  from  N,  10 
S.  sm,  udfromE,  loW.jtm.  It  i>  in  ihe  main  bauJili.  but  * 
band  ol  qiuits-poiphyiy  run»  from  the  centre  in  »  nohh-wolttly 
dtreciion  10  tbe  coaai,  aod  then  i>  ume  ooliiic  rock  on  ibe  north 
ebore*.  On  tbe  tiDith.eut  cout  ii  ■  cave  with  a  narrow  n«th, 
opening  into  a  hollow  1%%  ft.  long.  In  it  Mactcod  of  Sfcye, 
lowatdi  tbe  end  of  the  i6lh  centuiYi  ordered  too  Hacdonald*, 
inhabiluli  of  the  iile— men.  iFointD  and  cMMren — to  be 
auSocaled,  tbcir  bona  being  found  long  aflrrwudi.  Tbe  people 
an  chiefly  engaged  in  hiherlo  and  cattle-rearing.  Three  .m. 
S.W.  it  the  island  of  Muck  {pop.  41),  whicb  it  aboul  i]  m.  long 
by  i|  m,  bnud  and  lies  fully  ;  m,  from  tie  cearett  polql  ol 
ArdnamuTchan.  It  ii  alnKst  wholly  bualllc,  but  hat  tome 
ooUte  at  the  head  of  tbe  boy  on  Ub  north  tide. 

gMALLPOX,  or  VaKiou   (gdnu,  "a  pimple"),   an  bcute 
Infeclioui  diseeae  cbaracteriied  by  fever  and  by  tbe  a[ 
on  the  aurfice  of  the  body  of  an  erupticHi,  which,  iftt 


dcalticei.  (For  pathology  ice  Paeasihc  Diseases.)  Few 
diteoH*  have  been  *o  destnicUve  to  human  life  u  imailpoi, 
and  il  ba3  ever  been  regarded  with  h«TDr  alike  from  it*  fatality, 
lu  loatbiom*  accompanln»n<i  and  diiAguiing  eflecti,  and  froni 
tbe  fact  Ibat  no  age  and  condition  of  life  are  eiempi  fromliabiliiy 
lo  in  occurrence,  Ahhoti^  In  moM  dviliied  countries  iu 
ravages  have  been  grtally  limited  by  tbe  prolcclion  a&orded 
by  vaccinalion.  yet  epidemic  outbreaks  an  far  from  unctwunon, 
aSetting  cspniaUy  those  who  are  unprvtecled,  or  wboM  pro- 
tection has  become  weakened  by  lapse  of  time. 

Much  obscurity  aurroundi  the  early  hislory  of  smallpox. 
It  sppeus  to  have  been  imported  into  Eun^  from  Asiaf  where 
il  had  been  known  and  recognised  from  remote  antiquity. 
The  eailiest  accounts  of  ils  existence  reach  back  to  the  middle 
uid  end  of  the  61h  century,  when  it  was  described  by  Procoi«us 
tnd  Gregory  of  Tours  as  occurring  in  dHdcmic  form  in  Arabia, 
Egypt  and  the  south  of  Europe.  In  one  of  the  narrstivea  of  the 
eipedition  of  the  Abyiiiniana  against  Mecca  it.  jso)  tbe  uaual 
mitaculout  details  are  combined  with  a  notice  otsmsllpoi  break- 
ing out  amonf  the  invaden.'    Hot  a  lew  auihoritict,  bowevec, 
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legard  these  WDOsnU  as  reforing  not  to  tmallpoi,  but  to  plague. 
Tbe  moat  ttnrtwonhy  statements  at  to  the  early  exiitence  of  ibe 
disease  atefoond  in  u  account  by  Uie  Qth^xntury  Arabian 
physoan  Rhaaes,  by  whom  ils  symptoms  weredeaily  described, 
its  pathology  eiplained  by  a  hunortl  or  fermentation  tbeoty, 
■nd  dizectioQE  giveU  for  its  treatrosit.  During  tbe  period 
at  the  Crusades  smaltpoa  appears  to  have  qseod  eEtcpa;vely 
through  Europe,  and  hctfiitals  lor  Its  treatment  were  erected 
In  many  couitries.  But  at  this  period  and  for  cenluiiei  afte> 
wants  the  reference*  to  the  sobfect  inclada  in  alt  tikelihood  other 
**'f**f**,  DO  prcdse  distinction  being  mode  between  tbe  difierent 
forms  of  eruptive  fever.  Smallpox  was  knownin  England  as  early 
aa  the  ijtb  century,  nod  had  probably  eaisted  IhciB,  before. 
It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  America  by  the  Spuiarda 
in  the  early  i6ifa  century,  and  there,  as  in  Europe  and  Ihroughoul 
Ibe  known  world,  epidemics  were  of  frequent  occtonncc  during 
■ucceedlng  centuries. 

Tbe  only  known  fsclor  in  ifie  origin  of  amallpoi  b  contagion — 
this  malady  being  prtdabty  the  most  contagiont  of  all  diseasea. 
lit  outbreak  In  epidemic  form  in  a  locality  may  frequently  be 
traced  to  tbe  introductkm  of  a  single  case  from  a  distuce. 
The  most  direct  means  o!  communkating  tmillpox  it  InocolalioiL' 
By  far  the  jioet  common  csuM  a(  tonveyuKe  oi  tbe  dlieti*, 
bswever,  b  contact  with  the  peitoolortbeimmediuenimnnd- 
ingsaf  ibose  already  affected.  The  atDW^AcTeanMUMltimalt 
pot  patient  Is  charged  with  tbe  prodocu  of  tbe  dbeate,  which 
likewise  ding  to  doiblng,  himiiDre  ftc.  Tbe  disease  is  pR^blj 
eomnunicable  from  its  earlist  manifesiati«n  onwards  io  Its 
dose,  but  it  b  generally  hdd  that  (be  most  infeciiotit  period 
extends  from  tbe  appearance  of  the  eruption  till  (be  di^g  up 
of  the  pustules.  Smallpox  may  also  rndily  be  comtntmioued 
by  tbe  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  its  efieds.  No  age 
b  exempt  from  susceptibihty  to  smallpox.  Infants  are  occaaion- 
ally  bom  with  the  eruption  or  its  marks  upon  their  bodies,  proving 
that  they  had  undcrgMie  the  disease  sh  liters.  Dark-tkinaed 
races  are  said  to  sufier  more  rehdily  and  severely  than  white*. 
One  attack  of  imallpoi  at  a  rule  confer*  imoiaiuty  from  uy  re- 
currence, bnt  there  are  numeroul  excepttont  to  thu  rule.  Over> 
crowding  and  all  insanitiiry  lorronndlnca  favour  tbeqtread  of 
smallpox  where  it  has  broken  oulj  bnt  Ibe  meM  Influential  con- 
dition of  all  is  the  amotmt  of  protection  afforded  to  aconununily 
by  prevlota  attacks  and  by  vacdnalion  tf.e-}.  Such  protection, 
aJlhough  for  a  time  moii  eOeCtnal,  lendi  to  become  exfaausied 
unlets  renewed.  Hence  In  a  large  pi^nilation  there  it  dways 
likely  to  be  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  who  have 
become  susceptible  to  tmallpoi.  This  probably  explains  ils 
occasional  ud  even  apparently  periodic  epidemic  outbreaks 
In  large  cenlies,  and  [he  mil-known  fact  that  the  most  severe 
cases  occur  at  ihe  beginning— those  least  protected  being 
necessarily  more  liable  to  be  first  and  most  seriously  attacked,  ' 

fyn^lnu.— While  Ibe  symploms  ol  smallpox  are  ctscnlially 
tbe  ume  in  character  in  dl  cases,  they  are  variously  modified 

ccrtdn  well-marked  varieties  of  this  as  of  most  other  infectious 
maladies.  The  following  description  applies  lo  an  avenge  cose. 
After  Ibe  reception  inio  the  system  of  the  smdlpoi  contagion 
the  onset  of  the  symptoini  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  ireubalion, 
during  which  Ihe  patient  may  or  may  not  complain.  This  period 
is  believed  10  be  from  about  ten  to  fourteen  days.  In  case]  of 
direci  inoculation  of  the  viiut  il  it  considerably  iboner.  Tbe 
invasion  of  ihe  symploms  is  sudden  and  severe,  in  [he  form  of 
a  rigor  followed  by  fever  (the  /rinery/eier).  In  which  the  lempen- 
lure  rise;  to  loj'  or  104°  Fahr.  or  higher,  notwithsianding  that 
perspiration  may  be  gang  on.  A  quick  pulse  it  pietent,  together 
wiih  ihirsi  and  constipation,  while  intense  headache  sccomptnied 
ilh  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  bock  is  among  the  most  chat- 
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■light  ttpoti  of  atnvBulIon  (p^eekiat),  tbe  ippanncr  v>mt- 
wbst locmbling thit of sculct level,  'nieH"pi<)dr(HnalnuhE9," 
u  they  are  tcnnrd^appeu  tobcinoTelreliueiit  JDtomEepidemia 
thia  ia  othui,  and  the/  do  oot  ttaa  to  have  iny  ipeciil  signifi- 
cance. Tbey  are  pnlHibly  more  firquenlly  umo  in  cuei  of  the 
mildeit  fonn  of  tnuUpoi  (tonoerly  iemi«l  virEoloid),  relened 
(0  beJan  ai  modi£«i  imallpox.  On  the  tMrd  day  tiic  cliarac:ta< 
btic  eruption  begin!  to  make  iti  appeaianct  It  is  almost  alumyl 
Srit  seen  oc  the  (»c«,  paiticululy  aliou  t  the  forehead  and  roots  of 
tbt  bait,  in  the  fDim  of  a  geocral  redoes;  but  upon  thii  auitaw 
then  may  be  Celt  by  the  inger  nameroui  elevated  pnnti  more 
M  leu  thickly  set  together.  The  eruption,  vhicb  'a  tccompukd 
by  heat  and  itching,  iprcads  over  tbe  face,  tranli  uut  cxlronitie* 
in  the  coune  ol  a  fed  houn — conUnuiog,  bowever,  to  cone  out 
more  abundantly  loc  one  or  tvo  days.  It  [a  alnya  mst  maiked 
SB  tbe  cipowd  paitt;  but  in  lucb  a  oue  aa  that  now  deacribed 
the  individual "  pochi "  are  separated  fiom  each  other  (discrete). 
Ob  the  second  ot  third  day  ifter  iit  appearance  the  eruption 
UDdergMS  a  change — the  pocka  becoming  vcsiclea  filled  with  a 
tlMT  Buid.  These  vaicle*  attain  to  about  the  ai»  of  a  pea,  and 
in  their  centre  thero  ia  a  alight  depression,  giving  the  char> 
acterisljc  umbilicated  appearance  to  the  pock.  Tbe  dear 
contents  of  these  vesicles  gradually  becoDie  tutbid,  and  by  the 
dghth  or  ninth  day  they  are  duiDged  Into  piutules  containing 
yelloH  matter,  vhile  at  tbe  sane  time  they  increase  still  further 
Id  liie  and  low  tbe  central  depreukm.  Accompanying  tbii 
change  there  are  great  surrounding  inflammation  and  BwcUing  of 
the  ^n,  which,  where  the  eruption  is  thickly  set,  pioduce  much 
disfigurement  and  render  the  fEAiurea  uo^ecogniiablc,  while  the 
aSe^ed  parti  emit  an  offensive  odour,  panjcukrly  if,  ai  often 
b^ipens,  the  pustules  break.  Hie  eruption  is  present  not  only 
on  the  skin,  but  on  mucous  membranes,  that  ol  the  mouth  and 
tbioat  heizig  affected  at  an  early  period;  and  the  twelUng 
produced  here  is  not  only  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  but  even 
of  danger,  from  the  obstruction  thus  occarioned  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  air-passages.  The  voice  ia  hoarse  and  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva  comes  from  the  mouth.  Tbe  mucous  membrane 
ol.ihe  nostrils  is  ^milaily  affected,  *bile  that  o£  the  eyes  may  alio 
be  involved,  to  the  daDgei  of  permanent  impairment  of  sight. 
The  febrile  symptoms  which  ushered  in  the  disease  undergo 
EDarkcd  abatement  on  the  a^^xarance  of  the  eruption  on  tbe 
third  day,  but  on  the  dghth  or  ninth,  when  the  vesicles  became 
convened  into  pustules,  there  Is  a  return  of  the  fever  (rnvKJOry 
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•  /mr),  ■ 


jmpanied  by  prominer 
as  great  restlessness,  delirium  or  coma.  On  the  eli 
twelfth  day  the  pustules  show  ligns  of  drying  up  (desii 
and  along  with  this  the  febrile  symptoms  decline.  Great  Itdiing 
ol  the  skin  attends  this  stage.  The  scabs  produced  by  the  dried 
pustules  gradually  fall  off  and  a  reddish  brown  spot 
which,  according  ID  the  depth  of  skin  involved  in  Uii 
leaves  a  permanent  white  depressed  scai^this  " 
risiic  of  smallpoi  being  specially  marked  on 


.—There 


molthed 


cs  of  smallpox  depending 


CmJlucHl  ImaSpoi  (varitila  canfiuns),  while  essentially  the  same 
in  its  general  chancteis  as  the  form  already  dcsoibed,  differs 
from  It  in  tbe  much  greater  sevcrily  of  all  the  symptoms  even 
from  the  onset,  and  pirticulariy  in  regard  to  the  eruption,  which, 
instead  of  showing  itself  in  tsolaled  pocks,  appears  In  large 
patches  run  together,  giving  a  blistered  aspect  to  the  aflecled 
skin.  This  confluent  condition  is  almost  entirdy  confined  to  the 
lace,  and  produces  shocking  disfigurement,  wWle  subsequently 
deep  scan  remain  and  the  hair  may  be  lost.  Tbe  mucous 
membranes  suffer  in  a  ^nular  degree  of  severity,  and  dangerous 
complications  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  ^e  dlseue  in  the 
mouth,  throat  and  eyes.  Both  the  primary  and  secondary  feven 
are  eitrrmely  severe.  The  mortality  Is  very  high,  and  it  is 
generally  estimated  that  at  least  50%  of       '  '  '  ' 


IS  complication: 


!  of  the  I 


rapt  to 


,    Convtiescencc  is  apt  to  be  slow  a 


>  the 


Maemerrkatic  form  owing  to  bleeding  taking  place  lain  tbe  pocks 
liter  thair  f«matioo.  This  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with 
uemorrfaages  from  various  mucous  surfaces  fparticidarly  in  the 
ase  of  females),  occasionally  to  a  dangerous  degree  and  with 
Eymptoms  of  great  prostration.  Many  of  such  cases  prove  f  ataL 
A  still  more  serious  form  is  that  termed  ffufifRORj,  toxi£  or 
purpuric  imaUpox,  in  which  there  is  intense  streptococcus  septi- 
caemia, and  the  patient  is  from  the  onset  overwhelmed  with  the 
poison  and  quickly  succumbs— the  rash  scarcely,  il  at  all, 
appealing  oc  showing  the  haemorrhagic  or  puipuilc  character. 
SiKh  !»(•  are,  bowever.  compantively  rare.  Hie  term  iHaiifird 
IKuHpai  b  applied  to  casta  occurring  in  persons  constitutionally 
bnt  little  tusc^tible  lo  the  disease,  or  in  whom  the  [Kotective 
indueoce  of  vacduation  or  a  previous  attack  tA  smallpox  still  to 
■ome  eilcot  exists.  Cases  of  this  mild  kind  are  of  very  comnHui 
occumnce  where  vaccination  has  been  systematically  carried 
out.  As  compared  with  an  average  case  of  tlie  unmodified 
disease  as  above  desciibcd  this  form  is  very  marked,  the  dif- 
fereoces  extending  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  (i)  A* 
regards  Its  onset,  the  initial  fever  is  much  tnilder  and  the  pie- 
monitoiy  symptoms  altogether  less  in  severity.    (1)  As  legaxJa 


on,  the  T 


,  often 


and  mostly  upon  the  body.  They  not  infrequently  abort  beforv 
reaching  the  stage  of  suppuralioni  but  should  they  proceed  to 
this  stage  tbe  secondary  feveriscxtremelysligfattH' even  absent- 
There  is  little  or  no  pitting,  (j)  As  regards  complications  and 
'-■-—■  results,  thae  ar ' ._  .  .. - 


SmaBpn  BtM  Sau.  Bx^mi  and  Wiltt. 


Yean. 

Number  of 
Dealh.  fniin 
Smallpoi.* 

Death.  Im. 
Smallpai 

IS 
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The  prophylaxis  of  smallpOT  depends  on  successful  vacdnatlon 
and  re-vBcdnition  (see  Vacoh^hoh]  ,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  imallpoi  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
when  it  has  broken  out,  to  which  the  patient  should  be  at 
once  removed,  and  those  who  bave  been  in  contact  with  tbe 
patient  should  be  promptly  n-vacdnated.    Tlie  tSaitBC]/  ol  tbe 
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pMMtiao  given  by  vtcdnatiiKi  and  tf^aattlc  i»ncdnMioii 
iid«BWisin,t«lbytlic>liiH]itakliRniKiRMiBaoItkBdiM*it  in 

GtxBoayiiteDtBmetLew'tRifrtltliiLealGiBn- 
J**^  ■«l&»rrf,ig(>rig04}.  UnGuMIAndei»n,wnline 
ti,,t„.i   to  nfTMut  ID  September  igoi.iboifsdtlweiicnDiiui 

■ipeBH  liid  (Ml  the  ruti  in  Eacknd  ler  Iha  auia- 
tcnincc  of  uallpoz  hotiRtAlt  la  order  to  cotmtenct  Inefficient 
VMCcuutkuL  TjinAwi  wit]^  ^  pofHiluloo  of  6^  millknlt  maw 
ijoo  bedi  In  ■  bo^ital  nmared  from  tin  dty;  Bcilin  with  ■ 
populUioD  of  1  millHim  loervee  ii  bedi  In  (be  panluHi  of  ■ 
(Encnl  boapltili  Dmden  witli  a  popuUtion  of  500,000  ruervee 
10  bedi  Id  the  Friedrichstidi  HfHpiuU.  but  no  cue  wu  uUnilEed 
for  10  run  prevHiu  [o  tbe  Kepoit.  la  Stnttgut  (popnluioo 
100,000)  a  hut  of  ill  bedi  it  Kt  uiilt  tor  imallpai,  but  It  bu 
fallen  Into  bad  repaii  fnuQ  dluue,  SouUpox  cnscn  In  fjerioany 
■n  oiually  qniulic  cuci  iotrodnced  '  '  - 
penom  have  baa  eipoeed 
immediate  vanintuini  faili  to  piotect 

.. nbly  modify  the  type.    The  ^IB 

>f  identiScalior  — * -" -'  -" ' "- ' — 


a  Kft  bed  bi  ft  veU-ventHated  hot 
(omewlial  dailened  tsom  and  be  fed  wiib  ifae  Ughtet  tonu  of 
nutriment,  (uch  ai  milk,  eoope,  &c  The  ikin  ilwuld  be  vmged 
occanonaUy  with  [e[M«a)er,  and  the  month  and  thmu  nubcd 
with  aa  aullaeptic  Hdntlon.  In  (  fevere  caie.  with  eridencc  of 
mocfa  pioetiallop,  etlmuliDti  nwy  be  advuitiiiemBly  employed. 
The  pMlent  •hould  be  alwayi  eatefuDy  walcbed.  and  qittial 
visHann  ta  called  for  whse  delliliuii  oliti.  lUi  lymptom 
nuy  umetline*  be  leuened  by  tedativei,  inch  uopbim,  biomtdea 
or  chkmL  Wkb  tbe  view  of  pnvetitliig  pilling  many  appllca- 
tlom  hne  been  piopoMd,  butprabaUytbebeatancoUoctcldd 
eotnpnue*  of  lliht  wdgbl  kepi  coDttently  ipiJied  over  tbe  bee 
atid  eyei.  The  irata  out  ol  which  these  ue  wrung  may  be  a 
weak  tohilton  of  cubolic  ot  bondc  add.  When  Itie  pnitule* 
have  dried  up  the  ItcUog  Ihls  produeei  may  be  moch  tdieved  by 
the  appUcBiioa  of  oil  or  vaeeline. 

What  B  known  ai  the  red  UfU  IrtatmttU,  In  which  tbe  adbiic 
or  chemical  rayi  are  excluded,  hai  been  idvocaled  by  Prof. 
NleU  Finien  of  Ci^nhagen  and  others.  He  coniiden  it  vahiable 
only  in  that  it  pntecti  the  piutule  from  the  deletetiouieSecliof 
Kght,  and  he  and  other  oburven  daim  ihat  if  retorted  to  early 
it  abfJishee  euppuralion  in  the  pustula,  lesKU  ecairing  and 
■honeu  the  coune  of  the  diieaie.  Medic*!  ofrinioo  in  England 
is  divided  aa  to  Iti  merit.  Herbeit  Peck  «t  Chater6cld,  In  144 
caws  <o  Imled  In  1^1-190;,  bad  only  6  death),  a  mortality  of 
1-4%,  while  the  case  mortality  during  the  «ame  period  waa, 
Lancashire  S'g%,  Derbyshire  6%,  Cheshire  fi'4%,  Liverpool 
1-7%  and  Hanchieater  ^-6%  in  cases  treated  without  red  light. 
An  interesting  fact  tn  connection  with  the  treatment  is  it)  great 
mliquity  in  China  azid  Japan,  while  in  England  in  the  middle 
ages  unaDpoi  pujenta  wore  red  garments  and  lay  In  beds  where 
(he  light  filtered  through  red  curtains. 

Corai^callans  ue  to  he  deah  with  as  they  arise,  and  the 
eeverer  foms  of  the  disease  treated  in.  reference  to  the  special 
tfto^vrra  presented,  tn  cases  when  the  eruption  Is  lardy  ol 
appearing  etui  the  attack  threatens  to  assume  the  toilc  form, 
marknl  benefit  attends  the  use  of  the  wet  pack.  Disinfedants 
should  be  abuodsnily  employed  in  tbe  room  and  its  vidnlty, 
and  all  ckKhIng,  ht..  In  contact  wHb  tbe  palieni  afaould  be 
eipoaed  to  the  vwouc  of  lotmilhi.  Bfclhe,  Thomson  and 
Brownlee  have  advocated  the  use  of  the  serum  of  Immunized 
heifers.  The  dose,  however,  requires  to  be  very  large,  being 
ecpiivilenl  to  oae-Gftieth  part  of  the  body  weight  In  aduhs  and 
oncitwcntlelb  part  In  chQdten. 

InmlMn. — I>revlDDdy  la  the  imndDcikm  of  vacdtiatlm  (j.e.1  ibt 

had  been  emplDyed.  This  codiialad  in  inrroducin^  into  the  ryiteni--' 
in  a  BiDiilar  way  Id  the  nte^tod  now  commonly  employed  in  vaccina. 
t»o — the  ■nufrpoK  virui  from  a  mild  case  with  (he  view  of  repio- 
dwdng  the  dheaie  alao  in  a  mild  form  in  tikeperaDd  inocolalod.  awd 


IWicitsabHl 

«-- ..-..^  .,»..  .»...w.„by  Eastern  nations  from  an  early  period 
.-  the  liiitaiy  of  the  disease.  Duriag  the  tatter  part  ef  the  Ming 
dynajly  there  was  intraduecd  iifto  Cbua  a  eyetem  of  iBoeulat^  in 
which  the  mednd  was  to  biow  the  palveriicd  tefm.|adiactiMa  hoa 
a  eman-poK  ^uKute  through  a  silver  tube  into  the  Doatrit,  ib»  left 

ly  pnctised  m  Turliey  in  the  beginning  of  the  IStb 

'^'leRy  dBDUgfa  tbe  letten  ef    Lady  Maiy  WoRlsy 

Be  known  and  was  speedily  adopted  In  P"tlanil 

~        '  '  of  the  Smallioa  and 

lestlAony  of  physidans 

de  a  marked  hnprcstiaB 

adi  attended  wiih  ee- 

--tobiectioDatnlc.luwevB-,  were  great, 

f«.  alcboiuh  uaually  coaTeyirv  (he  unallpoa  in  a  mild  form,  it  riot 
iiif  rsc^uently  took  cHECt  ■everely,  and,  while  death  might  be  averted, 
the  dufigunng  resulti  of  (he  disease  remained.  Further,  each  Inocu- 

ity.   Although 
ol: "  " 


to  others,  and  In  paint  of  fsd 

on  oontinued  (o  be  pi*c(iaed 
o  Jenncr's  great  dlicDvcTy.  it 
■•■--  — '  In  1840  an  Ac(  d 


■MAUIMI.  QBOROB  (i663-i}i9r,  Eoglisb  bbbop,  «a* 
bora  at  Uchfidd,. where  ha  received  bis  eariy  edncatlon,  tbia 
being  completed  at  Weatminster  school  and  at  Christ  ChonJi, 
OdOtd.  Uls  political  qiiniansweielsigeir  noddled  ODtbeaeoI 
Us  frtcad  FnDda  Attobuiy,  with  whom  be'was  •aaodated  at 
Oxford  uidelsewbeis.  After  bdng  a  tator  at  Ouiat  Cbhidi,  he 


(kputy  for  tiw  icgho  pnrfessor  d  divinity  at  Oifofd; 
his  Jacobito  opininn,  however.  prevcDtcd  him  ftom  securint  tUa 
poailioa  when  it  (ell  vacant  In  ijo;.  In  tin  he  was  made  deaa 
of  CatUile  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  In  i;ij  he  succeeded 
Atlerlnuy  as  dean  ol  ChiisI  Church.  In  tbe  following,  year  be 
wn  app^nted  Uahop  erf  Brittol,  but  retained  Ms  deaneiy.  In 
(715  Smataidge  refused  to  sign  the  dcciuBlioii  against  tbe  pse- 
tender,  James  Edward,  defending  fait  tiaiau  in  Us  Stoma  fm 
■Ml  rlfsniaf  lit  Didarmitm.  In  ntber  way*  also  be  sbowed 
animus  sgafott  tbe  bouse  of  Hanover,  bnt  Us  ody  punistancM 
was  his  removal  ffom  the  poit  of  lord  alaoon  to  the  kng.  Ha 
died  on  (be  >7(b  of  Septei^wt  I7r9.  Tie  Ushop  wU  eaucmed 
by  Swift,  Sleek,  Wbiston  and  other  famoai  men  of  hb  day, 
whila  Dr  Johnson  declared  his  sermons  to  be  of  tbo  highest  claM. 
His  Silly  Strrnmu,  fratM  m  £eMrsI  Oaanaiu,  was  published 
in  t7)<t;  ether  edltioiis  iSit.  tSjs,  185J  and  igdi. 

■MALnrB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  cobalt  dianenide  {CoAsi). 
It  dynaHIies  in  tbe  cubic  system  with  the  same  hemihedial 
symmetry-  as  pyrites;  ciysuls  have  usually  the  form  pf  cnbci 
or  cubo-octabedra,  but  are  imperfectly  developed  and  of  iom> 
what  nre  occurrence.  More  often  the  mineral  is  found  a> 
compact  or  granular  "■■^"^  Tbe  colour  Is  tin-whrte  (0  sted- 
grey,  with  a  metallic  tustrei  tbe  streak  is  greyish  bbck.  Ib!rd- 
ness  jj;  qiedfic  gravity  6'S.  Tbe  cobalt  is  partly  repUced  br 
iron  and  nickel,  and  aa  ilie  latter  Increaaes  in  amount  there  is  • 
passage  to  the  Isomoipfaons  species  chloanihlte  (NiAsg}.  Q 
occurs  tn  veins  with  ores  ot  cobalt,  nickel,  <wppet  and  sUvCK 
tbe  best  known  Iccalily  is  Sdmeeberg  in  Saxony.  Tlie  nana 
smaltite  was  givea  by  F.  S,  Beudant,  In  itj>,  because  the  minenl 
was  used  In  tbe  prepatMloD  of  smalt  for  p[t>diidng  >  bhie  coloot 
in  porcelain  and  glass.  (L.  J,  S.) 

■HART.  CHBISTOPHKB  (1711-1771},  EngUah  poet,  ton  of 
Peter  Smart,  of  an  old  north  ccuntiy  family,  was  bon  at  Sh^ 
bourne,  Kent, ontbcTilbol  April  i7at-  His lalber was stewtrd 
Icn-  the  Kenll^  estates  of  WQUam,  Vbcount  Vane,  yotmgcr  son 
of  Lord  Barnard  of  Raby  Castle,  I>ittbun,  Chrislopher  Smut 
received  bis  £nt  schooling  sc  Haldstone,  and  tfienat  Ibe  grammar 
school  of  Durham.  He  qwnt  put  of  his  vacations  at  Xaby 
Castle,  and  his  gifts  aa  a  poet  gained  bim  Ibe  patronage  of  the 
Vane  lanii]y,  Hcniictla,  duchess  of  Oevcland,  allowed  him  a 
pension  of  isowhicbwaspaidnDitilberdeath  In  174).  Tbomaa 
Gray,  writing  to  bis  friend  Tbotnaa  Wharton  In  1747,  warned  hia 
to  keep  sUoKS  about  Smart's  delinqnendes  la<  they  tkodld 
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eomc  to  tbe  tin  of  Hcniy  Vuw  (altcnriRli  ml  of  DuSniton), 
■ad  endiDgei  hh  iUdhidcc  At  Cunbridge,  where  be  vu 
enWred  »t  Pembroke  College  in  IJ30,  he  ipeni  c 
Id  Uvens,  uid  got  bidly  into  debt,  bat  inipite  of 
lie  became  fellow  of  bia  college,  pnelector  to 
keeper  of  the  commOD  chat  in  1745.  In  Novemtxr  i 
compelled  to  remain  in  bi*  roomi  foi  feu  of  hit  ere 
Cambridge  ho  won  tbe  Seaton  priio  for  a  poem  on  " 
altributeaof  the  Supreme  Bang  "in  1 7J0  (he  won  the 
in  17SI.  'IS'-  '7S3  and  i7SS)i  uid  ■  faice  tnlitled 
Camtridii,  tr  Tin  GraU/id  Pair,  acted  m  1747  by  the  Kadenti 
ol  Fembnie,  wai  from  hia  pea.  In  1750  be  ointribuled  to 
rif  Smdmi,  or  Tkt  Otjord  tni  Camkiik'  UrniUy  UiudtiBiy. 
Daring  one  ot  hli  visiu  to  Londan  he  had  made  the  aoiuainunce 
of  John  Newbery,  the  puhliaher.  vrhose  ttep-daughter,  Anna 
Hula  Catmin.  he  manicd.  with  the  lault  of  forfeiting  bit  felkw- 
ihlp  in  175J.  AEuut  1753  he  permanently  Left  Cambridge  for 
London,  thoa^  he  kept  bii  name  on  the  college  hooka,  as  be  had 
to  do  in  order  to  compete  for  the  Seaton  prise.  Be  wrote  [n 
London  underlhe  pseudonym  of  "  Uaiy  Midni^t "  and  "  Pent- 
weaile."  He  bad  edited  Tki  MUmj;  ar  Ot  Old  Waman't 
Usiaitu  (I75I-I7S3),  ud  had  a  hand  in  many  othtr  "  Grab 
Street  "  ptoductioni.  Some  critidima  mida  by  "  Sir "  John 
Hni  {i7ifiM77s1  on  hl>  P<nu  «•  SttB^  Oaatwtu  (its>) 
pTDvoked  hiiMlin  of  the  HiUud(i75J),note«onhy  01  providing 
tbe  modd  for  the  Ktlliad.  In  1 75^  be  GniilKd  >  pme  tnuti- 
tion  o(  Honce,  wblch  wti  wid^  med,  bat  braaght  hha  Httlc 
pcofiL  He  agreed  In  the  mm,  year  to  produce  >  wotUy  paper 
entitled  Tit  I/oitrul  VaiUr,  for  wUcb  Stmul  JohMSO  wrote 
— ^—     *-  ---{I  Smart  had  ibown  ^Fvptomaof  moita] 


_.,.  aniiytiim.    Dr  JohuoD  vkiud  him  and 

Ihon^  that  he  ought  to  have  been  at  large.  Dnriog  hia  amfinB- 
ment  he  coDcehred  (he  Idea  ol  the  liDgle  poem  that  hit  owde  him 
tamoni,  "  A  Song  M  DaVtd,"  though  tbe  Mory  that  ft  waa 
iadnlMl  with  ■  key  «a  the  paneli  ol  hia  cdl,  and  ahaded  in  wltb 
diarcaal,  ta»f  be  iKditd  with  cinlioa.  It  ibowi  do  trace  ot 
msUd  oifgin.  After  U*  idcue  Smart  produced  ctber  rdlgioiit 


Ud  chUdrea  bad  gooe  to  live  wf  tb  (riendi 
*uppoR  then,  and  loraoii 
place  ca  tbe  iiit  of  Uay 


which  took 
aelKing^ 


,. ._  David"  will  aloot  bear  tbe  (eii  of 

use.  UsIilB  in  it>  wnple  forceful  ircsioKDt  and  impnnive 
dlfcctnea  e(  exptwioo, »  ha  been  uid,  to  anyihlni  ebc  m  181b- 
eeaniry  poetry,  the  poem  on  analyiii  i>  found  In  depend  for  iti 
•nlqoe  dteei  nlta  upon  a  cenaln  bwrnuity  at  mminrction,  and 
the  novel  way  in  whirik  David'a  jdfvTqiiaKtia  are  cntufHi  npoo. 
""--  -"' ' nadily  undcMogd  qairfnB™  u  the  loUowiig 

J J-  _i  _A;_i.  L^.^^_  r^  -.jj^  iJ^  key-Botei, 


David,"  the  (Active  nie  of  BltiurailoB  to  ^m'pleu  the  Initial  eaergy 
ai  taa  Mania  4n  oany  InataneB.    Bat  in  the  poem  throaghoot  u 
revealed  a  poetic  quality  wUch  cludea  I 
FromtheAnu^lkJiMOrViM^  .  _ 

bbciL 


aberraEloiL  It  waa  reprinted  in 


piaiin.    InanaWdgu 
btcodoctlon  ^  R.  A 


it  b  incliided  in  T.  Hi  Ward'i  AhIuI 
rintad  in  1S95,  and  <a  1901  with  an 

. tofder  5i 

,.  nbiecle  m  Tkt  FarU^p 'miOi  CcrMi  PupU 

(1BS7)-  See  alB  the  tontribaiioni  ta  NUa  ami  Qmria  tl  Mardi 
agihandMayAtb,  ioo],b)Fthi  Rev.  D.C.Tovey,  who  baa  read,  and 
in  lonie  pUcv  ivvifcd.  tbe  above  article. 

■MABT,  am  OBOBGB  TBOUA  (r77»^8<7),  EngUsh 
uualciaB,  was  bora  in  Loodoo,  hit  ftthn  being  a  mutk-seller. 
He  wii  a  choir-boy  at  the  Chapd  Royal,  and  wx  tducUad  in 


the  pfovindal  hMhnli,  kc,  and  In  tSjt  bug  appalnted  a 
■    O^idRajFd.   Hbwm*  '  ~    ~     " 


dote  Mend  of  WdKr.  who  died  fn  hit 


Cilea'i,  Cripplegate; 
DCraa,  in  1M4,  which 
the  «lic<  July  lEis. 
■&t  peaaiiHi  of  £isa 
tUdy  by  hit  com* 
dlectivt  and 


(.day. 
■MABT,  BBKBY  (181J-1S79),  EngUA 
compoter,  bom  fn  London  on  the  i6lh  cf 
nephew  ol  Sir  George  Smart  (f.*.).   Heiti 
but  toon  0ive  thli  np  lor  nutle.   Id  1S31 : 
Blackhnin  pariih  church,  where  he  wro>. 
wo^  a  Sefsmation  arithem;  Ibeo  of  Si 
St  Lnke'i,  Old  Stist;  and  Gnaliy  of  St  ~ 
laat  pott  be  hdd  al  tlK  lime  of  hit  death 
leal  than  a  mouth  after  receiviui 
per  inatmi.    Althou^  Smart  ia 
pOHtloBl  tot  the  organ,  whiifc 

Including  tune  ot  the  belt  tpedB 

aaUt*,  Ti*Btil*»fDimhn'M,y.. 

lettlval  of  lUt;  Jactk  (or  Gli^ow,  In 
Ao^le,  wn  produced  with  tome  tua 
ttsf.   In  the  liM  fifttts  ytan  el  bh . 

nUBT,  JOHX  (c  1740-iSii),  Eo^iihmiDiiturep*inler.wu 
hon  In  Noifblk;  he  became  a  pupU  o<  Coiway,  and  i  fiequestly 
alluded  to  In  hit  conetposdenice.    TUt  artiit  wai  dlrecUw  and 
vice-pretidcnt  «f  tbe  Incorporated  Society  of  Aitiiu,  and  ci- 
hibltcd with  that lodcly.  Hewtnttolnduin  i7Wandabta]Dfd 
a  numbv  of  (UBimlMiont  in  that  oountry.    He  tattled  diown  ia 
LondoB  la  1797  and  there  died^    Be  married  Edith  Vcn,  and  h 
......    ...    have  had  only  one  too,  who  dted  in  MadiaibiiBoQ. 

'  *  nple  habit*,  and  a  member  ei  the 
Uaay  of  hit  pendl  drawinp  itfll 
ol  tbe  dmmdanti  of  a  great  friad  U  hit 
Several  of  hit  minlauirci  are  in  Auatralia  and 
"the  fandly.  lEt  work  it  enlirdy 
different  to  that  ol  Coeway,  quiet  end  grey  in  in  tolouting,  witb 
the  fiah  linit  elaborated  with  much  tubtlely  and  nodelltd  in 
eiquiiiie  faihiou.  He  poaictted  a  great  knowledge  of  anacwny, 
and  hit  poiliBiu  are  drawn  with  greater  analomica]  accuracy  and 
poiien  more  diuiocticai  than  Iboic  of  any  miniature  painter  at 

Sec  Ttt  BiiUrj  ff  FitiaU  MinMtrt,  by  C  C.  WilUaiMdw 
dL  a.  (Londoo,  1904^.  (C.  C  W.) 

■MKITM,  JOHH  (I7t«-I79>),  EnglWi  cjvtt  engineer,  was 
lorn  at  Aualhoipe  Lodge,  neu  Leedi,  on  the  8th  of  June  I794- 
ie  received  a  good  education  at  the  gramm4i  achool  of  Leeda. 
kt  an  eariy  age  he  ihowed  a  liking  for  ihc  uic  of  mechanical  toola, 
nd  in  bii  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  contrived  to  make  a  turning- 
lalha.  Do  leaving  aduol  in  hia  lixteenth  year  be  waa  employed 
in  the  office  of  hii  lather,  an  attorney,  but,  after  utleidLD)  lot 
■Hue  monthiin  1741  the  courts  at  Westminitcr  Hall,  lie  nqunlcd 
(0  be  allowed  to  Mlow  tome  mechanical  piof  eutoo.  He  became 
q)prenlloa  to  a  pUkaophlcal '~"™"""'  maker,  and  in  tTjo  tcl 
up  la  butiaew  on  hit  own  ataiunt.    Btiidti  inqnoving  variom 

be  carried  on  experimenti  in  regard  to  other  mechanical 
appUancea,  amougit  the  raoit  important  being  a  teriet  on  whtch 
he  fouDded  a  paper — for  wblch  be  received  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  Poyil  Sodety  in  i7S9--eDtitled  An  BxfirimtiiM  tufmirj 
vmuniHi  Ik  Nalin  /■rmrri  ff  WaUr  iwd  ICmd  la  tar*  MHU 
mid  elha  Itsckmu  defttidint  en  a  Circular  Ualtan.  In  T754 
Low  Countiiet  to  itudy  tbe  ptal  cual 
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■ork*  of  fonign  enguieen.  Alitmdy  by  hii  papm  rod  before 
the  Royil  Society  and  hii  intercoune  wilfa  tdCDlifc  I 
abilitiee  u  an  eagLDcer  hid  become  well  koovn^  and 
ippUciUoD  wu  Dude  to  him  to  lecenstrucl  tlie  EddyMone 
lighthouie,  which  had  bccD  bunil  down  in  Dvcember  of  the 

prcvioui  year.    After  the  completion  of  Ihe  new  tomr         

Smeaton'i  advice  wu  [leqiicDily  aaOEht  in  regard  to  bnporlut 
engbcering  project),  bdudiDg  the  construcliOD  of  canali 
(eipedally  lbs  Forth  and  Gydc  cmai},  the  dniDage  of  feu,  the 
dcsigDiig  of  huboun  and  the  icp*i'  ""I  OHtion  of  bridge*, 
though  many  of  the  icheina  be  drew  up  wtn  rwi  carried  out  on 
accoanl  of  tbe  genetal  lack  of  cipiul.  He  waa  alto  cmpkiyed  in 
designing  Dummnu  walerwheels,  urindmilli,  punpa,  aiid  other 
EDKhaaical  appliancea.  A  conuderable  portioD  of  bit  time  nu 
devoted  to  astrononiical  studied  and  obKrvationa,  on  nhicb  be 
read  varioui  papers  before  the  Royal  Society.  A  year  before  hi 
dalh  he  ansounud  that  he  wiihed  "  10  dedicate  tbe  chic 
part  of  his  remaining  time  to  the  devcriptioD  of  the  seven 
worki  perionned  under  hii  direction,'*  but  he  completed  nolhio 
more  than  the  Narralivi  ej  llii  BuUding  e]  Ikt  EddyiKm  Liik 
keuu.  which  had  alieady  appeared.  He  died  al  Auaihotpe  o 
the  iSlh  of  Octabcr  1791,  and  wasburiedialheold  [ArUh  churc 
of  Hliiikirk. 

See  John  Holinei,  A  Slarl  ffsmsliw  g/Ib  C( 
af  Ihi  loll  Itr  Jot*  Sft ' --'  ' 

SMEDLKT,  nUUTCa  [Fmvi]  ZDVARD  (i8i»-iSe4), 
English  DDveltst.  was  born  al  Great  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire, 
OD  the  4th  of  October  iSiS,  a  member  of  a  FlialshiR  family. 
A  cripple  from  hii  biith,  he  wai  educated  privately,  and  contri- 
buted hi*  Gn(  book,  Sctiwt  }nim  du  UJi  nja  PritaU  Pafil, 
■nonymouily  to  Skarpr'i  Undo*  Ua[ai!>a  in  1B46-1M.  His 
first  euay  proved  10  successful  that  it  »a*  eipanded  into  Pitnk 
Pairlti[»,  tad  published  in  book-Corm  iu  iSjo.  Hi*  neat  book 
Ijntii  Armdtl:  tr  (Ac  XirifrMJn/i.i/1  vuorlgiMiUymninbuled 
to  the  lame  magaune,  which  he  for  sorne  time  edited,  and  was 
published  in  book-form  in  1851.  Of  his  other  writings  the  best- 
known  ii  Hany  Ctmiait'i  dnaUkip  (iSjj).  These  are  all 
capital  Morie*,  racily  told.  Eitber  Hablot  Knight  Browne 
("  Phil  ")  or  George  Cruikshank  supplied  illusltationi  for  moil 
of  his  books.    Sraedley  died  in  London  on  the  isl  o(  May  1864, 

■HBOLBY,  W1LUAM  THOMAI  (i8j^  ),  American  aniit, 
was  born  in  Cheuer  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  a  Quaker  family, 
on  the  ]6th  of  March  i8;8.  He  worked  on  a  newspaper,  then 
Itudied  CDgraviDg  and  art  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  (he  Fine  An*,  and — after  making  a  tour  of  the 
South  Seaa-in  Pari*  under  Jean  Paul  Laurena.  He  •ettled 
in  New  Vork  City  In  iSKo;  In  1B81  went  with  the  Marquia  of 
Lome  through  Canada,  preparing  sketches  for  Pklva^iut 
Cdiwiia;  and  inigos  became  a  member  of  ihe  National  Academy 
of  Deaign.  Most  of  bis  work  was  magaxine  and  book  iUustration 
for  stories  of  modern  life,  hut  he  painted  portrait!  and  water 
coloun.  and  received  Ihe  Evan*  Prize  of  Ihe  American  Water 
Color  Society  in  iS9o,andabroni«m«lal  at  Ibe  Paris  Eaposition 

■MSLL  (connected  etymologically  with  "smoulder"  and 
"  smoke  "),  a  leDUtion  eiciled  by  the  contact  with  the  otfactDry 
recioi>(s«  0l7ACTo«k  Oican,  for  anilomy)  of  certain  subiuncei, 
oaually  in  ■  gaseou*  condition  and  necessarily  in  a  state  of  £ne 
lubdivision.  Tbe  aenie  is  widely  distributed  throu^ovi  the 
toimal  kingdom.  Tbe  lower  animals,  especially  those  breathing 
ID  water,  become  cogniiant  of  the  presence  of  odoriferous  matter 
•ear  tbem  without  touch,  vision  or  hearing,  and  we  suppoae 


of  both.    I 


obyio 


3  smell  baa  been  appropriately  termed 
,"  by  which  is  meant  that  particles  of  matter 

mlh  the  terminal  organ,  and  give  rise  to  a  »eni*lioB  *uch  as  wouW 
have  been  cicited  hid  the  matter  from  which  the  particles 
craaosled  come  directly  into  contact  with  the  nerve-endings. 
It  ■■  therefore  of  no  great  importance  whether  such  seaaation*  in 
buablc  aquatic  organisou  are  lermad  taste  01  iobU.    la  Ih* 


iir-bmtt}ing  animals,  bowerar,  tbe  aftnso  Ut  ditferea< 
entrance  of  Ihe  alimeplary 
:  opening  of  the  requratory 
tract  'inisviewassutsmineintcrpretatioaofvariouflalruclurei 
met  with  in  Ihe  lower  forms  which  have  been  fairly  regarded  by 
uturalista  as  ollactoiy  organs.  It  haa  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  the  sense  of  amell  depends,  in  the  first  *"■'■"'■*.  on  a 
chemical  or  on  a  physical  process.  AH  that  can  be  said  b  thai 
lenaory  impulses  are  eidled  when  odoriferoua  particles  come 
into  contact  with  the  free  ends  of  pcctdiar  fod-Ue  ccUs  (ound 
in  the  olfactory  morbus  fflembtsne.  Tbe  fne  dfaclory  luriace 
i*  alwayi  covered  with  a  thin  Uyer  of  fluid,  and  all  odoriferau* 
matters  must  be  diaolved  in  this  fiuid  so  as  to  readi  the  md-cifia. 
There  i*  here  an  analogy  with  the  csodilioni  found  in  Ihe  aenia 
of  taate.  where  sapid  substances  must  be  soluble  in  the  Suid  of 
tbe  mouth.  The  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  smell  depends  on 
the  aiae  of  Ihe  area  of  Ihe  olfactory  membrane  aflected.  Ho 
satisfactory  *-'■— ***'-**«™  of  odours  can  be  gtvco. 

The  interior  of  Ihe  nose  (see  OuACToay  OxGAH  and  En- 
THELUL  AND  Emdothzual  Tissm)  a  divided  pfaysiolngicaUy 
into  two  portions-^(i)  tlie  upper  (ref»  eljtutaria),  whkb 
embraces  Ihe  upper  part  of  tbe  septum,  the  upper  turbinated^ 


infm 


M:i,^oS 


epatbelial  cetla. 

bone,  (od  a  portion  ol  Ibe  adddlc  turtunaled  bone;  and  (>)  Iha 
lower  portion  of  the  cavity  Intie  riapiiatcria).  The  olfactory 
region  proper  haa  a  thicker  mucoua  membrane  than  Ihe  res- 
piratory; it  ia  covered  by  a  single  laytt  of  epithelial  oeUs,  often 
branched  at  theirlowerendsandcontainisgayelkworbrowniih 
red  pigment;  and  it  contains  peculiar  tubular  glands  nsined 
"Bownun'i  glands."  Tbe  respiratory  portion  contains  ordinary 
seTDus  glands.    In  Ihe  olfactory  region  also  are  Ihe  temunal 


'.    Tba 


L    These 
lace  between  the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the  su 
body  of  tbe  cell  is  spindle^haped  and  it  sends  up  to  the  surfaci 
a  delkate  rod-like  filament,  whilst  the  deeper  part  ia  continuous 
Kith  varicoae  nerve-filaments,  the  end*  of  Ihe  olfactory  nerve. 

Phyiial  Cnuei  <^  £<hU.— Electrical  or  thermal  itimuli 
do  not  usually  give  rise  to  olfactory  seniationi.  J.  Althaus 
states  that  electrical  atimulalioD  caused  a  semation  of  tbe  smell 
of  pbosphoru*.  To  excite  smell  it  b  unialty  xuppoied  thai 
substances  must  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  iiale  of  fine 
subdivision,  or  eiiiting  as  vapours  or  gatea.  Tbe  fineness  of 
Ihe  panicles  is  remarkable,  because  if  Ihe  air  conveying  an 
odour  be  filtered  through  a  tube  packed  with  cotton  wool  and 
'nscrted  into  the  nose  a  smell  is  still  discernible.  This  proceedirg 
ompletely  removes  from  Ibe  air  microorganismt  lesa  than  the 

cent  an  apartment  for  years  and  at  the  end  of  Ihe  time  no 
appreciable  lot*  of  weight  can  be  detected.  SubsUnces  eiciting 
smell  are  no  doubt  usually  gases  or  vapours.  Sir  William 
Ramsay  baa  cndeavsued  to  coonett  Ihe  sense  with  tbe  chemical 


itnUim  of  tha  ubiUiux.     The  {oOowing  guei  havB 


„  5,  cubon  Diacioude,  hydrgchloric  mdd,  fonnic  mdd 
Tipour,  uitnHU  oiddt  ujd  uuBania.  (It  ii  tustOMiy,  ol  cownc, 
to  dBlinfuisb  bctnecD  the  Knutisn  of  imdl  uul  the  Iniiuil 
action  ol  inch  ■  gu  as  araiEioiua.)  The  gus  eidlicg  unell 
are  chtoiiDe,  bn^mioe,  iodine,  the  compouodi  ol  the  hnt  two 
vith  oiyjEOl  ud  iraler,  nitric  peniide,  v&poun  of  phoaphonu 
ami  lulphur,  anenic,  antisionr,  lulphurous  acid,  caiinnic  add, 
almoat  all  tbe  volatQe  coinpouiida  <i  carboD  exc^t  those  already 
meotioaed,  tome  con^xmndi  o<  aeteaium  and  teUiuiiun,  (hJe 
annpoundi  of  dilorine,  hronune  and  iodina  with  the  aboveiij 

sulphur,  Beieninm  and  tciluiiuin,  which  an  volatile  uid  give  oB 
vapour  at  oidiiitcy  lempenlun*,  have  each  t  chamcierisijc 
smdL  Ranuar  pointa  out  that  aa  a  general  rule  suhatances 
having  a  low  molecular  weight  have  either  no  amell  or  aimply 
cause  iiritatioa  rd  the  nDBtrils.  He  also  ihowa  that  [n  the  carbon 
compounds  increase  of  Bpcdhc  gravity  aa  a-gaa  is  aasodated 
to  a  certain  point  a^th  a  inaalioa  of  amcU.  Take  the  manh 
gai  or  melhaiie  aeiiei  commonly  called  the  puifina.  The  Gnt 
'two  have  DOtDKU;  Hbane  (fifteen  times  aa  heavy  aa  hydrogen) 
haa  a  faint  amdl;  and  it  is  not  till  butane  (thirty  times  heavier 
than  liydn^en)  thai  a  distinct  senialion  of  amell  is  nolicrd. 
Again.  ■  timOai  rdatioD  exists  among  the  alcohola.  Methyl 
alctriicJ  has  no  ameU.  Eibyl,  or  ordinary  alcohol  free  frern 
etberi  and  water,  hai  a  faint  icoell;  "  and  the  odour  rapidly 
becomes  more  marked  as  we  rise  in  the  aeries,  til]  the  limit  of 
volatility  is  reached,  and  we  arrive  at  aolids  with  sud)  a  low 
vapour  tension  that  they  give  off  no  appreciable  amount  of 
vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature."  Adds  gain  in  odour  with 
increase  in  density  in  the  form  of  gas.  Thus  formic  add  is 
devoid  of  amell;  acetic  add  has  a  characteristic  smell;  and  the 
butyric,  valerianic 


ii  ■  property  oi 
producing  the 
compounds  ofc 


ihee 


3r  group  which 


a,  the  I 


:  of  a  smcU 
0  the  body 

ds  of  sulphur,  Belenium 

ne  group,  have  each  a 
cbuactmstic  odour.  To  produce  the  sensation  of  amell  a  sub- 
stance must  have  a  mnlccular  weight  at  least  fifteen  times 
that  of  hydrogen.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  manh 
ps  Is  eight  (no  amell),  of  ethane  fifteen  (faint  Hnell],  of  propane 
twenty-two  (distinct  smell).  Again  prussic  add  haa  a  ipedGc 
gnvtty  of  filteen,  and  many  persona  fail  to  detect  its  odoui. 
lliere  b  a  relation  between  the  molecular  weight  of  a  gaa  and 
Ihe  presence  or  absence  of  odour.  GaHa  of  Jess  than  a  certain 
pudecular  weight  are  odourios,  and  lI  is  significant  that  to  some 
persons  hydrocynnic  add,  which  has  a  low  molecalar  wdghtf 
givci  rise  to  no  teoution  of  imeU.  Il  bis  also  been  pointed  out 
t^J.B.  Hsycraft  that  chemical  compounds  of  demeota  bdonging 
to  the  same  group,  tccndhig  to  the  well-known  periodic  law  of 
Uendaeeff,  have  •ometimes  odoun  of  a  almilBr  diaracter 
(•ee  anide  "  SmeU,"  SdiUer^  Fliytuhfy, 
Graham  pointed  out  that  odorous  anbat 
tcadily  oildiied.  J.  lyndaD  sboned  that  many  odoroui  vapours 
bate  a  CMuidenbte  pomr  el  abaorUng  heat.  lUing  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  air  aa  tmily,  the  lirilowing  sbaDrptions 
J  in  the  respective  CMes: — 


Name  ol  Perfume. 

Abwrption 
per  100. 

NaaaolFerfunt- 

»ss- 

bh 

1 

44 

Thjm      '. 

Oilorkurd    '. 
Caa^.     .     .     . 

to 

ii 

weight  of  the  odoun  must  be  almoet  infinitely  small.    " 
find  that  the  least  energetic  la  the  bat  praducca  thirty  tL 


tt  eneigetk  prodnca  log  tlDM 

itudied  the  wdt- 
camphor. 


effect  of  tlie  ail,  *hB>t  tba  m 

Venturi,   B.  PrfvotI  and  Liigcoia  have 
known  movementa  of  odoriferous  particka,  aucu 
succinic  add,  &c,  when  placed  oa  the  surface  of  wi 
have  suggested  that  all  odoriferous  substances  la  s 

the  olfactory  membrane,  and  lhu3mechsnit:^y  irritate  the  nov^ 
endings.  This  explanation  it  too  coarse;  but  It  is  well  known 
IhiU.  the  odoun  of  flowen  are  most  distioctly  percdved  in  the 
raoraing,  or  afler  a  shower,  when  the  stmosphcn  ""'■■—  a 
considenble  amount  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  would  appear  abo 
tliRI  the  odoun  of  animal  effluvia  are  of  ahighertpedficgnvily 


Q  tbe  air,  a 


1  do  not  readily  diffuse — a  bet  <ii 

bloodhound  keeping  Ibeir  noaea 
e  very  persistent  and  art  ^ipareDtlj 


tached.     The  smell  ol  a  coipse  may  haunt  « 

tys,  notwithstanding  copious  sbtutioas  and  change  of  dotliea. 

SywcCofPtjiniiysni^^iiu;!.— It  iineceuary  thai  the  air  containing 
e  odour  be  driven  forcibly  agiinii  the  membnne.  Thu.  the 
•MTili  may  be  filled  with  au  de  CologK  is  unni]  nliiw  loluiion, 
viih  (Lr  iiapretnated  wiih  Hilphurened  hydnifen.  and  Mill  do 
ipeilencEd  if  the  penoo  rtoei  not  bnathe.  When  a  sBiff  b 
-■-  —■■-"-  ■■-  niial  paiugei  b  nmlled,  and,  at  tbe  air 
be  prenure,  it  u  fordbly  propelled  anintt 

puKB  vertically  opwantt,  bends  round  ajid  awccpi  bachnnls  uid 
dowavardi  at  the  level  of  the  middle  turbinated  faonca  towards  tbt 
pmlerior  nam.  There  i>  ■  motion  of  tbe  ait  over  the  olfactan 
turface.  The  olliciory  uirlace  mutt  be  moist:  H  it  u  dry,Drfa 
covered  with  Ion  thick  a  layer  of  mucut  (at  In  catarrh],  tbe  lenw  ia 
much  ireakened  or  lou.  The  fint  niointnt  <i  contact  b  the  nmt 
acule  and  llie  lenie  quicldy  becomet  blunted.    The  £nt  scenf  ol  > 

poiute  the  inleniiiy  o(  even  a  foetid  odour  may  not  be  perceived, 
hii  ibe  oUaciDiT 
cr  of  matter,  and 


ontb  of  a  milUeiam,  and-otK 


l^lich).  Then  nwe^encc  that  ihen 
mn  tbe  dlacton' n^on  diflefenl  end  oriini  oi  oUactory  ceUt  foe 
liffeieni  odonia.  Tbe  icnie.  however,  nuy  be  lalifued  by  one  odour 
0  that  other  odoun  an  not  eiperlenced.  Tbut  camphor  may  ao 
stigiie  the  sense  that  ether  and  Mu  dt  Cologne  caniKt  escilc  tmelL 
Ai  a  rule,  we  eipnience  odoun  by  tbe  tiraullaneout  uie  ol  both 
lottiib. .  Stimuliiion  n(  either  nostnl,  would  give  rbe  lo  tbe  seoB- 


Lional  eflecl.  a  ion  of  double-odour,  or  one 
lie  as  enlinty  to  destroy  the  olber.  The 
implcte,  aod  il  b  simibr   to  the  effect  ol 


.    Certain  odoun  ai 


cannot  pt.  Odoi 


— "'-  -J—  -f^  antapmiHic,  at 

_. Jill  snj  iodoform. 

Dt  unUkdy  that  whm  one  odour  predominates  among 
ly  be  due  ml  In  any  chemical  aclKm  ol  one  lubMancc 
but  thai  ihe  miiiinB  lentalions  may  be  accounted  lor 
ne  to  excite  Ibe  olfactory  region  of  tbe  cerehma  in  the 

-f  ol  tbe  sense  b  much  greater  in  many  of  the  lower 
u  man,  and  it  is  highly  probable  thai  the  doc  or  at 

»•!«.  h-  ._..  j^\.f.  . Lu.  .  L__-  iiii,— 

nil  they  have  probably  a  menary  of  aoidb  whsh  tha 
— .  dues  not  postesi.  Even  In  nan  tbe  sense  stay  he 
■proved  by  eieecivng  il.  A  boy.  James  Mitchell,  was  bora 


■Tynditj,    CmHhihiMt  it   Ifgteatar  fkytia  i 
KtdMtMtHttl,f.». 
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■p  ■  nmnnrioii  with  dw  oBtef  ■!](&  Hi  raiUv  (<i«v( 

pTwncc  of  a  ACnngrr  m  Uk  rgain  tmi  be  formed  lui  opini 

ss5-:Ki;?i;. '    '       '" ' 

ii  cOdceDiully  abKq 

bv  ttic  pnctke  of  iL. .    —  —  - 

eIruMY  nmbnnc   Sul^utivi 


.    Euodw 
lial  l)ie  Km  ol  aoour  i 
id  ud  driak  aod  u  to 


■nlk  UkB  ivcctnl 

1  CMC*  tt  hym™  ind  in  ■*-  ■ ^ ' ^- 

hcKiuc.   Finilly.  it  miy 

lafoniutkin  at  to  Ihe  cm — r — -  — ^ — ^ 

purity  of  (he  air.   Some  p«ioiu  an  kdbuvc  nccrula ^ — 

(hry  do  »t  ncofniK  ethtn,  lucJi  u  hydracyulc  acid  or  mitnaiient. 

ti.iSsJ!,'*' ""™^  "^  *""  ""  **  "u'o-™ 

ntBLT  (Omuni  ifErlaiwi;  Fr.  (fefan;  Scotch  qwiUng 
or  fpIiLinx),  the  common  uull  Eortipema  fi^  of  tb«  jeaus 
Oimena,  funily  SdiuiiiJiu.  It  biccdi,  onksi  lud-bjcked, 
is  ult  or  biELckiil]  water,  and  tbongh  k  olCen  CDlen  riven 
it  d«s  not  aicend  beyond  tidal  influence  Uke  otbei  Britlih 
Salmonids  It  >p>wD9'  in  irinter.  The  true  imelt  inhablti  tbe 
coasta  of  nonbem  Ind  cnural  Europe,  and  allied  ipedet  an 
known  tnun  lbs  Atluiic  and  Paci£c  coaala  of  North  America. 
(Onwrw  wurdoi,  O.  liaUicUkys,  O.  Jateniau). 

SMEHm  (Fen.  Bardiya;  bjr  Cleiiaa,  Btrt.  t,  called  Taiij- 
tiana;  by  Xenophos,  Cynt-  viiL  f.  ii,  nbo  takea  tbename 
from  Clalaa,  raunsrei;  by  JiDtin  L  q,  Jffflftjin  AeH±ylu>, 
Peri.  774,  Uardti),  ■  Pctdan  king  «f  intamon*  memoi  '' 
prevalent  Greek  feni  Scaerdia  bu  irtmltatwl  Uw  Peraiai 
to  the  Gk^  (AiiiUc)  nam*  Smeidii  01  SoenUn,  wlich  occure 
intfaepoemiofAlcaeuiudADMieoa.  Smwdbmitheronnger 
(onotCyruiibeGieal  who,  «xardiiwteCtiiiat,on  bit  deathbed 
■pptnnttd  him  Kovenior  of  the  eaitem  provlnca  (cL  Xen. 
Cyrtf.  viiL  7,  ii>.  Before  Cambyic*  let  out  (0  Exypl,  be 
•ecretly  cansed  him  to  be  murdered  (Duiut  in  tbe  Behiitun 
Inicr.  L  lo),  befaig  alnld  Ibat  be  migbt  ittempl  ■  rebellion 
during  lut  abaence.  Hia  death  «u  not  knowa  to  the  people. 
•ud  aoin  theipring  of  519  >  tuoipei  pretended  to  be  Smerdii  and 
proclaimed  Untetl  king  on  ■  mounts  near  the  Penian  lows 
Piabiyiavlda.  Owing  to  the  dupotic  rule  of  Cambyiei  and  bii 
iDdg  abience  to  Ecypt,  "  tbe  «bde  pco^,  Peniaiu,  Medea 
and  all  tbe  other  nationa,"  ubiowlcdged  die  niurper,  eapcclally 
u  be  gntited  a  remiaum  of  taxet  tor  three  yean  '" 
6S).  Cambysea  began  to  march  igaiiuthlm,  but  U 
caiuc  «u  bopeles,  killed  himaelf  in  the  tpring  of  . 
fnithecCunvMi).  Tbe  real  name  of  the  onrper  wai,  aa  Darius 
tctli  us,  Gaumlta,  a  Ha^aa  priol  from  Hedta;  tbii  name  ba> 
been  preserved  by  Juitin  L  9  (from  Charon  of  I^mpaacui?], 
but  given  to  lui  brotber  (called  by  Berodotiia  Tatlieilbeg), 
who  1*  uld  to  have  been  the  reel  promoter  ol  the  Intrigue; 
the  true  same  of  the  nantper  la  here  given  ti  Ortpailei;  by 
Clesisi  as  5#tflidailitlei. 

The  bittory  c^  the  falie  Smeidii  ii  narrated  by  Herodotus  and 
Ctoloi  according  lo  oKdal  ttaditlona;  Cambym  before  his  deith 
confeucd  10  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  In  public  eqrinincd  the 
whole  fraud.  But,  as  Daiiui  said,  nobody  had  the  courage  lo 
oppoie  the  Btw  king,  who  ruled  for  seven  roonths  over  the  whole 
empire.  Someeonlmcti  dating  from  bis  reign  have  been  lound  in 
Babylonia,  where  bii  name  is  spelt  Bartiya  (for  the  chronology 
cf.  Ed.  Mejw,  Perukamttn  iur  aim  CacUtUi,  H.  ^^l  B.]. 
DariiB  aayi  that  he  destroyed  some  temples,  which  Darius 
restored,  and  took  away  the  herds  and  houses  »I  the  people 
(Behiuun  Inscr.  L  14).  We  have  no  means  of  ceplaining  this 
statement,  nor  cen  we  fully  ondcrstwid  all  tbe  inddenls  con- 
ikeciedwiih  his  usurpation;  but  the  allempts  of  modem  authors 
to  prove  that  Gsnmtu  in  reality  was  the  geDulne  Smerdis  and 
Darius  a  usurper  have  failed.  It  b  cert^n  that  Smerdii  trans- 
ferred the  teat  of  government  to  Media;  and  here  in  a  castle  in 
tbe  district  of  Niiaya  be  was  nirpriied  and  hIDed  by  Darins  and 
hb  six  associates  tn  October  sn.  Hb  death  was  annually  cele- 
bcaled  in  Feiwa  by  a  feast  called  "  the  kilUng  of  the  magian." 
at  whicb  do  magbn  wsa  allowed  to  sbaw  htmsdl  (Hctod.  ilL  79, 
Ctes.  Ptri.  ij). 


lotbene 
Bnthewi 


Et  year,  another  pieTidi>-SiDer&,  named  Vabyaidlla, 
.L  Daiius  in  eastern  Persia  and  met  with  great  lucceia. 
:  finally  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  executed  (Behbtno 
BKT.  lu.  40  fl. ;  perhaps  be  b  identical  with  tbe  E^ing  Maraphis 
tbe  Maraphian."  name  ol  a  Fersan  tribe,wba  occurs  ai  sncceiaot 
fn  tbe  list  of  Persian  kinn  ^ven  by  Aeschjdus,  Prrr.  77!). 
See  Daiiua  (I-)  and  FkasiA,  AntmU  RuUry.  (Ed.  M.) 

nin'UIA,FRIBDRIGH(iSi4-i8l4).Bolieo^ocompoierand 
.  laidst,  was  bom  at  LeitomiichI  In  Bohemia  on  the  md  of 
Uaich  18)4.  He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  tb  studiei 
under  IkavK,  at  Neuhaus.  that  at  the  age  oi  six  be  appeared  In 
puUIc  as  pianbt  so  successfully  Ibat  hb  father's  opposition  to  a 
mutitian's  career  was  overcome.  He  then  weot  to  Froksch,  at 
Prague,  until  he  left  for  Lcipilg  to  Aake  the  acquaintance 
of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  limited  means  pievcated 
him  frotn  studying  with  the  latter,  and  he  returned  to  Prague, 
where  be  at  once  became  Koneeit-meiater  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand.  In  1S4S  he  married  Eathariiui  Solar,  pianist,  and 
with  her  founded  a  music  school  at  Piague.  At  the  same  time 
be  met  LIsit.  who  subsequently  influenced  him  greatly,  and  iHxh 
whom  be  afterwards  stayed  at  Weimar.  In  iSs6  Smetaaa 
accepted  Alexander  Dreyschodc's  suggestion  to  go  as  conductor 
of  tbe  Philharmonic  Society  at  Gothenburg.  There  he  remained 
five  years,  when,  owing  to  hb  wife's  ill-health,  he  returned  to 
Prague  after  a  suciesslul  concert  tour.  The  death  of  bis  wife  at 
Dresden  on  thelrrctum  caused  Smetana  to  change  hbmind.and 


It  hack  ti 


if  the  L 


,_    _      ..    .    ._ --,.  Induced  hb 

ledcD  he  had  itready  written  Hain  Jarl,  Ridteri 
ilfnutnn'i  Later,  and  had  compleled  bis  opera 
Dii  BraHdnhu'iir  in  BSSmat  (sth  January  1866).  Five  months 
later  it  was  followed  by  hb  best-known  opera,  Di4  tirtauflt 
Brarl,  and  in  1M8  Daliicr  was  given.  Between  1874  and  iSSi 
he  produced  Zteei  Wilwtn,  Hubkta  (Der  Ktui),  Tajtwitwi  {Dai 
CdKimiiis),  Ctrian  Slna,  and  I>te  Teajdmuiur,  as  well  as  the 
"  grand  price  "  opera  Lihae,  written  (or  the  opening  of  the 
Naliooal  Theatre  at  Prague,  nth  June  iSSi.  In  Dit  Tni/etl- 
ntner  were  dear  signs  of  decay  in  Smetana's  powera.  he  having, 
already  b  r  B74  lost  his  sense  of  hearing.  To  celebrate  bis  siilietb 
birt  bdsy  a  f  (le  was  arranged  by  the  combined  Babemlsn  musical 

removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died  on  the  nth  0!  May 
<aS4.  A  great  deal  of  his  pbnoforle  mudc  is  Interesting,  the 
Slamrtbuckillultr,  for  eiample;  while  bis  series  of  symphonic 
poems,  entitled Mrifi  VntoloiiJ  (Vlaii),  and  his  beautiful  string- 
quartet.  Awl  miHim  Ltbm,  have  made  tbe  tour  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  an  admirable  pianist,  and  In  many  ways  justlliod 
bis  coontrymen's  title  of  the  "  Ctechisch  Beethoven." 

imTHWICK,  a  munldpjil  and  county  borough  in  the  Hands- 
worth  pariiamentaiy  divison  of  SuSord^ie,  Eoglanij,  j  m.  W. 
of  Birmingham  on  tbe  Great  Western  and  the  London  &  North 
Western  railways.  Pop.  (rSsi)  3fl,io«;  C1901)  H,5J9.  There 
are  large  jIass,  chemical  and  machine  worki;  nuts  and  bolts  ate 
made,  and  lighthouse  fittings  are  a  apeclalty.  Adjoining  Smetb- 
wick  on  the  E.  u  the  dutrict  of  Sobo,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
en^neering  eiperimenta  of  James  Watt  during  his  partnership 
with  Matthew  Boultoa  tf.  1770).  The  town  of  Srnelbwlck  is  a 
modem  growth  about  an  andeot  viUage,  the  name  <rf  which 
appears  in  Dooitaday.  Tbe  borough,  incorporated  In  1899 
(county  boroogb,  1007),  is  under  a  mayor,  t  aldermen  and  iS 
conndllots.     Area,  1919  acres. 

■MELEI.  UMIIBL  (1S11-1904),  British  author,  was  bom  at 
HaddiogUHi,  Scotland,  on  tbe  ijrd  of  December  iSii.  He  was 
the  ddeat  of  eleven  children  left,  on  their  father's  death,  to  be 
supported  by  thdr  mother  on  slender  means.  To  ber  spirit  and 
example  must  be  attributed  some  of  the  enthusiasm  for  kU- 
tcliance  and  3elf«ducalion,  that  was  later  embodied  In  Dt 
Smiles's  writings  and  led  10  their  popularity  and  infiuenca. 
Educated  at  the  HaddlngtoD  Grammar  School  and  at  Edinburgh 
Unlver^ty.  where  he  studied  medicine  and  graduated  in  rSjs, 
Smiles  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  practbe  in  hb  native  viUage 
among  jooo  healthy  Scotamen  and  to  competlttoo  srith  aeVCB 
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other  docton.  He  ulded  U>  bii  iocoma  by  lectuiini  an  cberahtir 
■Dd  by  wriliofl  for  tbe  press,  and,  fituLy  abandoniiig  the  mcduiat 
professiOD,  he  confined  himself  to  jounulism,  uid  from  iSj8 
(ill  1 844  tdiled  the  wceUy  Ijidi  Timi.  Hiough  he  gave  up 
regular  journaliim  b  1844,  he  contioued  to  be  a  (requect  coa- 
Inbulocto  periodieali.  From  1S4J  till  1854  be  was  lecietaiyof 
the Lecdl  and  Tlonk  railway,  and  Irom  iSj4  till  1S66  of  the  South 
Eaotem  nulw^y.    During  hia  residence  in  Leeds  he  had  oppot- 

biographies  he  ilttnf  ards  wrote.  Here  he  came  b  lontatt  with 
George  Stephenson,  wliose  Life  by  him,  published  in  1857, 
passed  through  five  editions  in  its  fim  year  and  was  thepreeursor 
Of  a  series  of  biographies  of  Zcadeis  in  the  world  of  industry, 
■uch  as  Uki  cJ  liu  Enpnari  {3  vols.,  1861-1861),  tndmtriai 
Biapapky  (1863),  Jama  Brindlty  and  Uu  Early  EMpnars  (1864]. 
Littt  tj  Bin^lm  and  Watt  Ci£«s),  Lift  of  Tlwmat  Ttlftrd  (1867). 
r*s  Lift  of  a  SaUck  Natiadiil  (Thomas  Edward)  (1876),  Sjibvl 
Dick  (iS;3),  Cwrp  Ucare  (1878),  Um  tj  ImtiUim  and  Induilry 
(1SS4),  Liji  and  Lohov  (1887),  A  PHbliskr  and  iii  Fritndi 
(a  history  si  the  house  of  Joho  Mumy)  (iS«i),  Jasmin  (1891), 
/i>iujlH'(Jpm>d(ig94)-  laiSsehadippeucdhismostsucceta- 
ful  book,  Setf-B^ti  >  volume  Ot  popijir  tlUci;  ki,oc^  C<V(es 
were  sold  the  £r>t  year,  and  by  1889  the  sales  hgd  reached 
ijo,ooa  cuideSi  while  the  book  had  been  Cnnslaled  into  17 
languages.  Its  su«eat  luggesled  others  of  Hjailar  purpose, 
like  CkaraOtr  (1871),  Tkrifl  (1875),  Dnty  (i&Bo).  Smiles  also 
published  two  works  dealing  with  the  history  ol  the  Huguenoli 
and  a  Jtiitory  of  Ireland.  His  works  are  not  only  admirable 
for  their  simple  and  yet  forcible  style,  hut  for  the  many  useful 
aud  practical  lessons  whkh  they  oiforce.  Wholesome  and 
stimulating,  their  whole  tendency  Is  to  inculcate  sound  principles 
of  life  and  the  buHding  up  of  manly  and  upright  character. 
Dr  Smiles  was  made  hon.  LLJ).  of  Edinburgh  University  in 
1S78,  and  in  1S97  received  from  the  king  of  Servia  the  Cross  of 
Enl^tCommaodeiottheOrderolSlSava.  He  died  in  Kenung- 


nnXIB,  JAMBS  DAVm  (1833-1909),  AmeHau  artist,  was 
bom  in  New  York  Ctly  on  the  i6lh  of  January  1833.  His 
father,  Jama  SmiHie  (1807-1885),  a  Scottish  engraver,  emigrated 
to  New  York  in  1S19,  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
DctigD  in  i8ji,  did  nnch,  with  his  brother  William  Cumming 
(litj-igoS),  U  devdop  tbeengraiiiig  of  bank-notes,  and  was  an 
eacelleiil  laiMlKsp»«n(nveT.  Tho  sod  studied  with  bim  and 
Is  the  National  Acwlony  of  Deaifn;  CDfraved  on  steel  vignettes 
tor  bank-Dotes  and  some  Dlnstratltms,  notably  F.  0.  C.  Darley's 

ecture)  [01  Coopo's  Doveli;  *a*  elected  an  associate  of  Uie 
atienal  Academy  in  186 j — the  year  after  he  first  began  painting 
— and  an  academician  in  1B76;  and  was  a  founder  (1S66]  ol  the 
American  Water  Color  Society,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  in 
1866-1S73  and  prcsidenC  in  1873-1878,  and  of  the  New  York 

among  the  Sierras"  C1B76}  and  "The  CliEIs  of  Normandy" 
(1885),  and  in  water  colour,  "  A  Snub  Race  "  (1876)  and  "  The 
Pas^  Herd  "  (1S88).    He  wrote  and  illustiated  the  article 
on  the  Yosemitc  in  Piiivraque  America.      He  died  on  the  it 
of  September  1909.     His  brother,  GeoiuiE  Heniv  Sun.: 
(ig«o-     ),  studied  under  his  father  and  under  James  M.  Hi 
became  a  member  ol  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  iS 
and,  like  Ha  brother,  painted  both  in  oils  and  in  water  colo 
His  [avourite  subjects  were  jicenes  along  the  New  England  oh 
In  iBSi   be  married  Nellh  Sbeipoh  Jacobs  Qt.  1854), 
painter  of  ttrai  pictures  in  oils  and  Crater  cobur: 

■MIHK^  BOBEBT  (1751-184;),  English  paiolei,  was  bom  at 
W(gton  near  Carlisle  in  1751.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  waa 
4>prenticed  in  London  with  an  betaldic  painter,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  began  to  aludy  io  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
la  whose  eiiubiiign  he  oonttibuied  in  17S6  a  "Nardsius"  and 
a  "  Sabrina,"  which  w«e  followed  by  many  works,  usually  small 
In  iiae,  illustntlve  of  the  English  poets,  especially  Thomson. 
In  IJ91  Smirke  was  elected  on  associate  of  the  RojtI  Academy, 
(od  Iwe  years  later  a  full  member.    In  1814  he  was  nominated 


keeper  to  the  Academy,  but  the  king  refttscd  to  laiietlDn  tb* 

af^inlment  oh  account  of  the  artist's  revoEutionacy  opinions.  He 
was  engaged  upon  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  for  whidi  he  painted 
"  Kalharina  ioA  Petruchio,"  "  Ptiace  Heniy  and  FalataH  " 
and  other  subjects.  He  also  eaecuud  many  clever  and  popular 
book-iUusliations.  His  works,  which  are  frequently  humorous, 
are  pleasing  and  graceful,  accomplished  la  diuigbtsmanship  and 
handled  with  considerable  quiit.  He  died  iii  London  on  the  jtb 
of   January    1845, 

SMITB.  ADAM '{1713-1790),  En^Ish  economist,  was  the  only 
child  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Kirkcaldy 
in  Hf  eshire,  Scotland,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Mr 
Douglas  of  Strathendry,  near  Leslie.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  the  ;th  of  June  1713,  some  months  after  the  death  of  his 
'sther.  When  he  wss  three  years  old  he  was  taken  on  a  visit 
0  liis  uncle  at  Strathendry,  and  when  playing  alone  was  carried 
Ef  by  a  party  of  "  tinkers."  He  was  at  once  missed,  and  the 
'agrants  pursued  and  overtaken  in  Leslie  wood.  He  received 
Jiis  eady  education  in  the  achool  of  Kirkcaldy  under  David 
Mdler.  amongst  whose  pupils  wen  many  who  were  afterwards 
distinguished  men.  Smith  showed  great  fohdncas  for  hooka  and 
remarkable  powers  o(  memory;  and  he  was  popular  among  hii 
schoolfdlows.  Hewas>entini737lotheuniveiiityof Gla^ow, 
whete  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr  Hulchesoa;  and  in  1740 
he  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oilord,  as  eahiUtioner  on  Sodl'a 
foundation.  He  remained  at  that  university  for  seven  years. 
At  Glaifow  his  favourite  studies  had  been  mathematics  and 
natural  phUosophy;  but  at  Oafoid  ha  appcsra  to  have  devoted 

aadent  and  moderm  Isngiuien.  He  also  laboured  to  impimc 
his  En^isb  style  by  tnuulation,  particularly  from  the  French. 
After  his  return  to  Kirkcaldy  be  resided  there  two  ytaia 
wiih  his  mother,  continuing  his  aludies,  not  having  yet 
adopted  any  plan  for  his  future  life.  In  1748  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  snd  there,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Komes,  gave 
lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  About  this  time  began 
his  acouaintanco  with  David  Hume,  which  afterwards  rinened 
n  ijsi  he  1 


s  elected  professor  of  logic  1 


into  friendship. 
Gla^w,  and  in  i7;t  1 
philuophy,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
Craigie,  the  successor  ol  Hutcheson.  This  position  he  occupied 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  which  he  long  afterwards  declared  to 
have  been  "  by  far  the  moat  useful,  and  therefore  by  far  tbe 
b^ipical  and  moat  honourable  period  of  his  life."  Bis  course  of 
lectures  was  divided  into  four  part»~(i)  natural  theoloc; 
(3)  elhiai  (j)  a  treatment  of  that  branch  of  monlity  wUch 
nlates  to  justice,  a  subject  which  he  handled  historically  after 
the  manner  of  Mouletquieu;  (4)  a  study  of  those  political 
regulations  which  are  founded,  not  upon  ibe  principle  of  ju^cc, 
but  that  of  espedicDcy,  and  which  ate  calculated  to  increase  the 
riches,  the  power  and  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  Under  this 
view  he  considered  the  poUtiol  iastitutloiiB  Mating  to  corn- 
He  fiist  ^ipeared  as  an  author  by  ccotdbiilini  two  anicks  to 
the  EdiiAurik  Rmat  (an  earlier  jounal  thin  the  prewM. 
which  waacommennd  in  tilt,  but  (d  whkh  ody two  nunben' 
were  published), — one  on  Johnson's  JXdiimery  and  the  other  a 
letter  to  \it  editors  on  the  slate  of  Utersture  in  the  difincot 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1759  appeared  his  r*«efy  if  Urrml 
Sentimenii^  embodying  the  second  portion  of  his  university 
course,  to  which  wss  added  in  the  2nd  edition  an  ^ipendix  with 
tha  title,  '*  Considerations  concerning  the  first  Formation  ot 
Languages. "  After  the  publication  of  this  woA  his  ethlol 
doctrines  occupied  less  space  in  his  lectures,  and  a  larger  devdop- 
ment  waa  given  to  the  subjects  of  juri^>mdence  and  politic 
economy.  Stewart  ^ves  us  to  understand  that  he  had,  as  early 
as  1753,  adopted  Ibe  liberal  views  of  commercial  policy  which 
he  afterwards  preached;  and  this  we  should  have  been  In- 
clined to  believe  independently  from  the  fact  that  tuch  viewa 
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wen  prapoondcd  b  tlut  ftu  la  Ibt  PMUd  Dtittma  ti 

In  1 7S1  (be  KDiliii  tddemim  of  Gltagow  confemd  an  Um 
the  bonoruj  dcgiee  of  doctor  of  Um.  In  iTfii  h«  vu  InTited 
ta  tike  cbuje  d(  the  yooDg  doke  ol  Bnedeuch  on  hli  Invtl*.  He 
ucepted,  ud  ruigned  hi*  pioIcHorahip.  He  mnl  abnad  with 
hb  pupl!  ia  Februuy  1764:  Ibey  Kiuiiwd  only  ■  few  iajt  ■ 
Piiii  and  then  settled  it  Toukwn,  at  tbit  tin*  the  KM  «( 
ptilement,  where  Ihey  ipent  d^tteeii  nMDtkiintbebtMtodely 
of  the  place,  iltemrdi  mtkmK  t  tom  in  tbe  wulh  ol  Fnoee  and 
puilng  two  montha  at  Geneva.  Ketuming  to  Faito  about 
Chriitmai  of  1765,  they  remained  there  till  the  October  ol  Ifae 
loUowingyear.  Smilhatthjitimelivediathe  Kdet^afQueuiay, 
Turgot,  d'AleinbcrI,Moreltel,Htlv«iu9,  Minnantel  and  I  he  duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Sh  legard  lor  the  yoang  aobleman' 
last  named  diclstrd  the  omission  In  the  later  ediUoDS  of  hi> 
Utral  SatimtHU  of  the  name  d  dw  cdAnted  anceitor  ol  the 
duke,  whom  he  had  aisodaied  with  Uanderille  *a  author  of  one 
ol  the  "  licenticnu  syilemi "  reviewed  In  Ibe  aeventhpart  of  that 
work.  Smith  was  much  infltienced  by  hli  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  physiocratic  sch«^,  e^wcially  with  its  chief, 
though  Dupant  de  Nemours  probably  goes  too  far  In  tpcaking  of 
Smith  and  himself  ta  having  been  "  con-dild[llet  chet  M, 
Quesnay."  Smith  afterwards  described  Quesniy  *aa  man  "of 
the  gmteat  nxidesty  and  simplicity,"  and  declared  his  system 
ofpolillcal  economy  to  be, "  wjtb  all  its  imperfectiooi,  the  nearest 
appnninuitloD  to  truth  that  had  yet  been  publiaticd  on  the 
piindples  of  that  wieiice."  In  October  i;66  tutot  and  pupil 
ret  timed  home,  and  they  ever  afterwaidi  retained  strong  feeling 
of  mutual  esteem.  For  the  neil  ten  yean  Smith  lived  with 
bis  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  only-paying  occiiianal  visita  to  Edin- 
burgh  and  London;  he  was  engaged  In  close  study  during  moat 
of  thii  time.  He  describes  himself  to  Hume  during  this  period 
la  being  extremely  happy.  He  was  occupied  on  his  Inquiry 
tula  lilt  f/alMTt  and  Caatei  ofllu  WaM  a}  Nalim,  which  then  is 
some  reaaon  for  believing  be  bad  begun  at  Toulouse.  That  great 
work  appeared  in  ITT^-'  Alter  it>  pnblicatlon,  and  only  a  few 
months  before  hia  own  death,  Hume  wrote  to  coagratulate  his 
friend—"  Btitfl  Ultl  dear  Ui  Smith,  I  am  much  pleased  with 

a  state  of  great  aniJEty.  It  wu  a  work  of  M  much  eipectatioB, 
by  youncU,  by  yoni  fitends,  and  by  tbe  public,  that  I  trembled 
for  iti  appeannce,  but  am  mk  mncb  idlcved.  Not  but  that 
tbe  reading  of  it  necetsatily  require*  10  mncb  atlentloD,  ud  the 
public  is  disposed  to  give  so  little,  that  I  Shan  HOI  doubt  for  Mae 
time  of  its  being  at  £nt  very  p^ular„bnt  It  has  d^b,  ud 
solidity,  and  acuteneas,  and  ia  so  mudi  iDustnled  by  cutjou  fact* 

Humeduringapart  of  hislsst  UlnesB,  and  soon  alts  the  deatb  of 
the  philosopher  ihse.was  published,  along  with  kts  aotobiogi^ihy 
a  letter  from  Smith  10  W.  Stnhan  (Smith's  pubtisher)  in  whicb 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  closing  ecnea  ol  bis  friend'*  life  and 
apressedwarmBdraiiation  lorbischanctcr.  Thit letter odled 
•sme  rancour  asx>ng  the  theologians,  and  Dr  Georg*  Home, 
afterward*  Kibop  ol  Norwich,  published  in  1777  A  Z*U»  It 
Adam  Smii  M  llf  US;  DtaUi  and  FkOest^  tf  ku  Priad 
Datid  Hamt.bytiu^aiipcapUtaatiCliriiliinii.  But  Smith 
took  no.  notice  of  thi*  affndoD.'   He  was  also  attacked  by  Arch- 

>  Tbe  duke  uodtiUoll  a  tiaiislBtloa  of  the  ITmrj  if  Utnl  Stmli- 
mrmlt,  but  the  Abb*  Blavel'i  venioa  appeared  (17T4)  De'ore  hit  wu 
CDBiplettd  Bod  be  then  ndioqalshed  the  deeign.  An  earlier  French 
tianaliliaa  had  ben  pobliihcd  (iT^l  uadet  the  title  lUupiyri^m 
ii  rtmt:  aod  then  fa>  a  later  one— tbe  hex— by  the  aurquii  de 
CoBdoreetlint.  sad  ed..  iRjo). 

<  I.  E.  Tborold  Rogers  pubNehed  In  Ibi  .<  adimj,  iSib  February 
Mi,  *  Ittla  el  Si^lb  to  WWaa  Puhcoer,  wHiien  id  1771.  fcm 
lAich  W  tba««fa>  It  pKibable  that  Ibe  wock  lay  "  niueviwd  aod 
BBSIiaad"  in  the  aulbor'a  dak  foe  lour  yean.  A  limilar  concliHion 
laniu  to  follow  Iron  alettsof  Hume  in  Burton's  Z4(,  ii.  461. 

•  A  story  was  tcOd  by  Sir  Waller  Scoll.  and  te  alto  related  In  tbe 
Utihink  Jt(*<n>.  of  ID  "  uDfomnaK  rencDfliR."  ariiiiii  out  < ' 
pebUcatua  ul  the  same  tetier   bmnen^Stnilh  and  A  Jot 
dviog  Ibe  viat  of  Ibe  latter  id  GImov, 

tM<>*>y"hud  1b  "  ScoUnd. "   ButUc 


it  ha  trueLior  J4 


hidiop  V.  Hare  (itM-iIsO  fat  the  omtokai  la  •nhnqneat 
editions  irf  a  passage  of  the  Usml  5«UIaeiili  which  that  preUla 
had  died  with  high  comincodathM  as  smoog  tbe  ablest  iUnslra- 
tions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atoiicmeiiL  Smith  had  omitted 
tbe  paragnph  in  question  (u  omisaioD  which  had  escaped  DOtica 
loitwentyyearsjootfcetioiud  that  itvas  unnece 
phccdi  bat  lUgee  mpocted  him  of  having  b 

Tie  pealcc  part  of  the  two  yean  which  fallowed  tbe  publica- 
tion of  the  WiMtafHaliant  Smith  ^ent  in  London,  enjoying  lb* 
society  of  eminoil  persons,  amongst  whom  were  Cibboii,  Burke, 
Reyiulds  and  Topham  Buucleik,  In  177S  be  vai  appointed, 
IhnMightbeinfiuucaoltbedukeof  Buccleuch,one  of  tbet«iD- 
mWooer*  ol  ontom*  in  Scotland,  asd  in  consequence  ol  lUl 
find  hi*  residence  at  Ediabuigh.  Hit  mother,  now  in  eiteente 
old  aga,  Lved  witb  bim,  a*  did  also  hi*  cousin.  Mis*  JaneDougla*, 
who  superinUaded  bii  bouaehold.  Mncb  of  hi*  oow  ample  ia- 
come  ia  bdintd  U>  have  beea  ^leot  in  lecret  charities,  aod  be 
kept  a  aimple  tabla  at  wbicb,  "  without  the  fomuJity  ol  an 
invitation,  he  va*  always  happy  to  receive  hi*  friends."  "  Hi* 
Sunday  luppera,"  *ay*  H'Culloch,  "  were  lone  ctlebraisi  at 
Edinbui^"  One  of  hi*  tivouriie  place*  of  resort  in  these  yeaia 
was  a  dub  of  obich  I>r  Hutlon,  Dr  Black,  Dr  Adam  Ferguson, 
John  Clerkthenavaltactiiian,  Robert  Adam  the  architect,  at  weD 
as  Smilb  himself,  were  uiginal  members,  and  to  which  Dugaid 
Stewart,  Professor  Tlaylair  and  other  eminent  men  were  after- 
wards admitted.  Another  source  of  enjoyment  was  his  setall  but 
ercetlsit  library;  it  is  atill  preserved  in  his  family.*  In  17S7  ho 
mt  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  an  honour 
which  he  received  with  "  heartfelt  joy."  If  we  can  believB  a  note 
in  WilberfoTce'aCiirra/Biideiiu,  be  visited  London  ia  the  ipriogol 
the  same  year,  and  waa  introduced  by  Dunda*'  10  Pitt,  Wilbei- 
foire  aibd  others  From  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1 7S4,  and  that 
of  MitsDouglssin  17U,  his  health  declined,  and  after  a  painful 
iilnest  he  died  on  the  iTtb  of  Jiily  lygo. 

BeCon  hli  thmia  Smith  dincted  that  bB  Us  mananipts  anpt 
I  should^  dsMniyed,  and  lbc]r  wBrcacconliBs|y 


xied  esMva  ehoul 
4  tg  the  fltmt*. 


Ofth 


a  portion  of  the  "cooDBctad  hiitory  of  the  liberal  adencea  and 
elegant  arts"  wluch,  wa  aiv  told,  he  had  pcDJected  In  early  life, 
AiBong  the  papen  destroyed  were  pnbablyi  aa  Stewart  SAgeattt 
the  kctoret  on  natural  religioB  and  jurispnideiice  which  («icd 
port  of  hb  coone  at  Glatfow,  aiid  aba  tne  ketures  -an  rhelerte 
-"-'^  """nnd  at  Edinbflith  la  IT4I.  To  the  latter  Hugh  Blaii 
whs^  bi  lu  worCa  Abjgnc  oi^  Adlu-.Unt  (I  yS3). 


by  Smith,  pan  of ,  , 

before,  and  which  he  hoped  that  Smith  woald  give  to  the  poblie. 
SBdth  had  prcodted  at  the  end  ctf  hb  Tiitn  4  MamI  AbAmMI 
a  uealbe  on  larianKkKc  Iron  Ibe  hfatoritfalpwit  of  view. 

As  a  motal  phibsDpber  Smith  cannot  be.  gaid  to  have  won  much 
BcceptBDCc  lor  Ida  fundamental  doctrine.  This  doctrine  b  that  all 
our  moTBl  lentinienti  ante  (rom  sympathy,  that  b,  from  the  peincMa 

men  and  la  paiialke  with  them  is  thejasdan*  wUch  these  iltBatiaa* 
have  B  tendency  to  cvdie/'  Our  direct  mnpaihy  irith  the  agent 
in  tbe  ciicumttances  in  which  he  b  placecl  rives  rue,  aecorAng  to 
this  view,  to  our  notion  of  the  proprlely  ef  hb  actloa,  whilst  our 
indirect  sympalhy  with  those  iT- —  '-' ' —  t— t— i— ..  — 


._. _. ,. 11  ef  roerit  aod  demerii  in  the  agent 

hiMseU.  It  seems  iuilly  allcied  Biunit  this  lyslem  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  that  "  the  monl  sentiinenls,  the  origiD  of  wki^  it  ascribes 
idaryleelinEtof  mRTtympBtHy^areatBumedaaprevlouaty 
the  original  emotion*  with  which  tbe  aeeondan  ledinn 
be  in  uiiitoa."  A  lecood  objcctioa  urged,  p**fcf|ff  with 
:  agalnit  the  theory  b  that  it  fall*  to  Bcconni  lor  the 


•de  bk  (sot  hi  1773.  whiltt  Hama'a  dsth  did  sot  take  piKe  till 
■jt.  Smith  tisDt  not  to  have  met  Johason  ia  ScHhod  at  alL 
Bppsars,  however,  from  Boswell's  Lyt,  under  date  of  nth  April 
- ,  ji,  that  lohnion  had  on  one  occasion  quarrelled  with  Smith  at 
Strahan't  houie,  apoarently  In  Laodon;  U  b  elm  that  the 
ntockv  ahcrcatioB  al  Strahan's  must  have  occurred  ia  trtl  or 
■i.  and  cookl  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  letter  on  Hume's 

Si^  CataktM  nf  Iht  LOrtry  0}  A  iam  SmSk,  edited  with  oetes 
1  introduciion.  bv  Iimn  Bonar  (iRoi). 
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It  h  on  the  Wicia  cf  SsHciu  llaX  Smith'*  fune  rot*.  Bi 
It  must  at  once  tw  lud  that  il  b  plainly  antniy  to  fact  i 
icpment  htm,  u  lome  have  done,  as  tbc  acatM  of  political 
«Caiiomy.  The  ntiiea  id  wdil  wcatth  had  alvayi  in  ioiihi 
dcgnc,  and  imsnBugly  in  icccut  time*,  rasaced  (tat  altmlioa  cf 
[Ailgasphic  mioda.  fbe  ■tudy  had  eveo  indivulabljr  ■awawd 
•  i^ematic  character,  and,  fmn  bdiig  an  aBcmblace  of  frai- 
ttCDlaiy  diaqniiiliinii  on  puticulu  <iucatiant  of  naliiiaal  iBtcnH, 
luul  taken  tlie  totin,  notably  in  TuriM'a  JUJkaau,  at  an  oiian- 
toed  body  ol  doctiine.  The  Unib  1*  that  Smiih  took,  vp  Ibe 
•dcBce  Then  it  *ii  already  conidaably  advanced;  and  h  waa 
thi>  veiy  dicumaunce  wfaicb  eaaUed  him,  by  the  pradnction 
«f  a  davical  ireatiae,  to  render  meat  of  bb  picdecoaon  (Ankle. 

Even  (hdae  who  do  not  (all  into  Che  ensrol  making  Smilh  the 
cnatm  of  tbs  adenca,  dun  wparaM  him  too  broadly  li 
Quenay  and  Ui  fonowaia,  and  rtpttatnt  the  liistory  of  mod 
ecmwoiio  a*  conaiatiiis  cd  Itae  ueoMiTe  liie  and  ttign  ol  thiee 
doctriDea — the  meitantile,  tba  pbyriooatlc  and  the  Smilhian. 
The  lait  two  an,  it  i*  tnic,  at  variastt  in  ■amc  eren  important 
rapecia.  But  it  Et  evident,  and  Smith  lumieU  lell,  (hat  (heir 
afrteraents  were  much  mon  fundamental  than  (heir  difieicDceai 
and,  il  we  n^rd  them  ai  hiitorkal  foroei,  they  mult  Ik  con- 
udered  ai  working  (oviida  identicd  enda.  They  ba(h  orged 
■DCie(y  (owatdi  (he  abolition  of  (he  pieriouity  pmailing  in- 
dnUiial  policy  of  European  govenuMnta;  and  their  argument! 
■SainA  (hat  policy  lealed  CNantially  on  the  nme  puunda. 

The  hlatoiy  of  (ooDomic  opinion  In  modern  time*,  down  (o  the 
thhil  decade  ot  the  igth  ooktury,  b,  In.fact,  Mrictly  bipaitiu, 
^he  fint  uige  it  GBed  witta  the  DeKmtile  syuon,  which  mu 
nther  a  pncUcal  poUcy  than  a  ^wcu)a(i*e  doctrine,  and  adiich 
came  Into  oitteaoe  aa  the  ^Mmtancoai  poMh  of  lodal  condi- 
The 


aecond  itige  is  occupied  « 


h  the  gndnal  xiae  and  ultimate 
naa  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  d^t 
of  the  individual  (o  an  unimpeded  iphcR  for  the  eierdie  ol  hta 
ecoooDiic  activity^  Wich  the  latter,  wliich  is  txst  designated  as 
the  "  aystem  of  natural  liberty,"  we  ought  to  asiodale  the 
memoty  of  the  physiocrats  aa  well  as  tiiat  of  Smith,  without, 
however,  maintaining  their  services  to  tiave  beeti  equal  to  his. 

The  teaching  ol  political  ecomomy  was  associated  in  the 
Soolliih  univeiaitia  with  that  of  moral  [^Qosophy.  Smith 
cooccivtd  the  entire  aubJMt  he  had  to  treat  ia  hit  pubUc  leciutea 
■a  divisible  into  four  had>,  the  Gri)  of  wtudi  was  natural  theo- 
logy, the  second  ethics,  Ibe  third  Jnti^nidrnce;  wliilst  in  the 
fourth  "  he  eumined  those  jjolilicd  legulationi  which  are 
founded  upon  eapedicDcy,  and  whidi  are  calculated  to  Increaae 
the  lichea,  the  power,  and  (he  prosperity  of  a  state."  The  last 
two  blanches  of  inquiry  are  regarded  as  forming  but  a  single 
body  of  doctrine  in  tbe  wdJ-known  passage  of  the  Tiiay  of 
Itml  StidimmU  In  which  the  author  pnuniia  to  give  ia  another 
■fiacooTW  "aa  accaont  of  tbe  gcnoal  ptinc^ika  of  law  and 
govenineni,  and  of  IbediSeient  revokitlani  they  have  undergone 
in  the  diSeiBit  a(ea  and  pctiodi  ti  society,  not  only  b  what 

and  whatever  die  b  tb*  tubject  of  law."  Thia  thowa  how  little 
It  was  Smith'!  haUt  U>  aepatale  (except  pioviiionaUy),  in  U* 
I  IK  Ua  researchea,   (he  eamomic   pheDomena  of 


-  The  word!  above  quoted  have,  indeed, 
been  not  mjutly  deacribed  a*  containing  "  aa  aniicipalinn, 
wonderful  for  hb  period,  of  gaaexii  sociology." 

n«r>  has  baea  uncfa  diKsarion  aa  the  qacstioit— Wbal 
Il  the  identific  method  followed  by  Smith  in  hta  gmt  work? 
By  lome  it  ia  cooaideced  to  have  been  purely  deductive,  a  view 
iriricb  Buckle  baa  peihapa  carried  to  the  gieatest  eitiane. 
'  He  amtTti  that  In  Scothad  tbe  inductive  method  w»  unknown, 
and  that  ahbougb  Smith  ^lent  aome  of  tbe  mM  Impoetant 
yeaia  of  Ua  youth  in  England,  iriure  the  Inductive  metbod  waa 
lupreme,  he  yet  adopted  the  deductive  metbod  becauae  It  was 
babitoally  followed  In  Scotland.  That  tbe  inductive  ipirit 
■KTcbed  no  influence  on  ScottU  phibaophcn  ta  canalnly  not 


ue;  Mow 


iirinM  method  b  ei 


ntlally  b 


in  Smith's  time  doiely  studied  by  Smith's  fcUow-countrymeo. 
What  may  fuatly  be  said  of  Smith  is  that  the  deductive  beat 
waa  not  the  predominan(  character  of  his  mind,  nor  did  his  great 
rarrlienff  lie  in  tbe  "dialectic  akill"  which  Buckle  asciibea 
to  him.  What  atrikea  us  meat  in  lua  book  b  hb  wide  and  keen 
ohaervation  of  sodal  facta,  and  hb  peipetual  tendency  to  dwdl 

aiom  from  ihatract  principles  by  elaboiate  chains  of  reasoning. 
Tliet  Smith  doea.  however,  largdy  employ  the  deductive 
■""♦hM  b  certain;  and  (hat  method  is  Intimate  when  the 
prembea  from  which  the  deduction  sets  out  are  known  univertal 
facta  of  biunaa  aature  and  pnpeitlea  of  enemal  objecta. 
But  there  b  another  qwdea  of  deduction  which,  as  CliSe 
LesUe  has  shown,  sciiovsly  tainted  the  philosophy  of  Smith— ia 
which  .the  premises  are  not  [acts  aaceitained  by  obsetvatioa, 
but  tbe  a  prioii  asaunptiona  which  we  found  in  the  [diyiiocnta. 
In  his  view,  Nature  baa  made  imviiioa  (or  sodal  weUbcing  by 
the  ptiodple  of  the  human  «iOKi(u(ion  whidi  prampo  every 

pcivite  gain,  but  b  "  led  by  an  iniriiible  band  "  (o  promote 

the  public  good;  human  inititutions,  by  Inlertetioi  with  thb 

principle  in  the  name  of  the  public  interest,  defeat  tlieir  own 

end ;  but.  when  all  lyatEini  of  pnfeientt  or  Ritniot  are  taken 

away,    "  the  obvious  and  limple   lyitetn  of  nslunl  liberty 

establishes  iuell  of  Its  own  acconl."    Thii  theory  is,  of  course, 

eiplidtly  presented  by  Smith  as  a  foundalion  of  his  economic 

trines,  but  it  b  really  the  secret  subilntum  oo  which  they 

.   Yet,whil3tauchbten1p«tut>(e*wacpcdhbviewoflhingi, 

they  did  not  enlitely  dcteimine  his  method,     Hb  native  bent 

toinrdi  the  study  ol  thiaff  aa  they  are  pnaerved  him  from 

Into  which  many  ot  hb  followcn  have  fallen. 

'-    -     '     lie  haa  pomted  out,  the  influence  ot 

colmterbalance  the  theor^Ic  p 

E4frTtialeii.   He 

and  hKcngtuous  systems  ol 

imagiuaiy  code  of  nature 

oeu  for  [be  benefit  ol  man,  and  leading  to  an  optimbtic 

of  the  ecoDOinic  cODSliluiion  founded  on  enlightened  sell- 

st;  the  other  following  inductive  proctMCS.  and  seeking 

.ilaio  tbe  several  state*  in  wbicb  tbe  human  societies  are  found 

existing,  as  results  of  cdicumstaoces  or  iastitutioot  which  have 

been  ia  actual  operalioa.    And  we  End  accordingly  in  hu  gicat 

work  a  (ombiaation  of  inductive  inquiry  with  a  priori  qiecu- 

latioBfoondedonthe"  Nature  "bypotbciis. 

Some  have  represented  Smith's  wo^  as  of  so  loose  a  textore 

td  eo  defective  in  anangcnent  that  It  m^  be  Justly  described 

as  coMJwing  of  a  aeries  of  aonogmphi.   But  (hb  b  certainly  an 

eiaggeralioD.    Tbe  bo(A,  it  b  true,  u  not  framed  on  a  tigid 

mould,  nor  b  there  any  parade  of  systematic  divisieni  and 

subdivisions.     Bat,  ai  a  body  of  exposition,  il  haa  the  teal 

unity  which  results  from  a  mode  of  dunking  homogcnesua 

throDghout  and  (he  general  absence  of   such  contndictioua 

as  would  arise  from  an  hnperfect  digeWJon  of  the  lubicct. 

Smith  wu  OIK  Iron  the  thought  that  tbe  annual  labour  of  a  Ditf 
b  the  Burcc  from  which  il  driives  lis  supply  ol  tbe  iiiiiiMiiis  a 
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..  _.Eh  tlii  btter  teblivdy  bv  behi^dllt 

imie  devdopneit.   ThaorifiB  of  tbadi'"'-    ' 
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■ptaMaict  odMT  or  *|dM  awsqjtvM  flH  te  At  aot 

pgw;  the  one  may  he  culed  value  In  lue,  tlw  otlkfr 

daise.  Mt»l*  ia«tioaiBf  the  fanner.  Soilth  foei  oa  to  •didy  the 
latur.  What.  beaiki^SeneaHreafvaliierwhatniilatcatbe 
araoum  vt  one  tlnat  whkh  vin  be  0vea  for  another'  '  Labour," 
Smith  aniwtn.  "  b  the  real  OKuan  of  the  eadianfeable  valua  of  al 
OMDiDoditkfl-"  "  Equal  qoantltiea  of  labour  at  aD  tinea  and  placca. 
are  of  eqiuL  vaiw  to  the  la]jDiij«r/*  **  Labonr  aloae,  therefore,  never 
YiT^ing  In  it!  ovn  value,  ii  alone  the  ukJmate  and  real  aiandard  by 
which  the  value  of  ill  rnniniodiiiii  am  al  all  timee  and  plaeea  be 
eitiiuted  and  compand.  It  la  ibeii-  ml  jsice:  jnnaej  k  their 
aDailnal  price  only.  Money,  bownrr,  b  In  inen'a  acIBal  tnjtt' 
■nJDiu  the  oieaKm  of  value,  aa  well  ■!  (be  vrhiclr  of  cvchanse:  and 
ibeprcdDuaDielali  an  beat  noted  forihii  ru  i>«  ion,  u  varyioi  little 
in  tbeir  on  vahie  for  periodi  of  moderate  I«igth^  FDrdiBtanlllmcB, 
com  la  a  better  atandaid  of  eonparinn.  In  relation  to  theearlbal 
■odal  etue,  ve  need  conrider  nothior  but  the  amount  of  labour 
employn  in  the  pfoductioa  of  an  article  ai  dctcnnininE  its  ex- 
char^  «lui:  but  lo  mote  advanced  geiioda  price  b  compleii,  an  j 

aad  rent.  Wagca  aie  the  reward  of  labour.  Pnflt  atnei  ai  loon  aa 
atodc  beinc  ucunutated  in  the  handa  of  one  penon.  ■  cmployod 
by  him  in  Kiting  othen  townrk,  andaupplyini  then  nth  niatcniila 

Bent  ariaa  oi  ■con  u  tbc  Inixl  of  a  country  bat  alt  become  private 
properly ;"  the  landlonlft,  like  all  other  men,  love  10  reap  whoe  they 
never  lowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even  for  ita  nature  produce."  ta 
•very  improved  •ocieiy,  then.  Ihae  thiee  elementa  enter  more  or  Icaa 
into  the  price  of  the  far  ttrealer  part  of  commo^iica.  There  u  10 
every  tociely  or  iiei(hhDuibsod,  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  wagn 
and  proEi  in  every  dlRerenl  cmpIoyTnenl  of  labaor  and  itock.  legu- 
lated  by  pcindplea  to  beoplaiiwl  hereafter,  aiaboan  ordinary  or 
BVFia(E  rale  of  tent.  Tboe  may  be  called  Ibe  naloral  ratea  at  the 
lime  when  and  Ibeplace  where  they  prevail;  and  the  natural  price  of 
n  commodity  it  whit  u  lulficient  lo  J>ay  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  the 
wagva  of  the  labour,  and  the  profit  rrflhe  Hock  neceiaary  for  hriDfinjE 
the  commodity  to  market.  The  nurket  price  nay  riae  above  or  fall 
below  the  amount  ao  Cud,  bebit  dHcnnined  by  the  pnnmion 
between  the  qoanlity  bcoutht  to  market  and  the  demand  of  thote 
who  are  wilting  lo  pay  the  natural  price.  Towanla  the  natural 
price  aa  a  cenii*  the  market-price,  nnlated  by  competition,  0 


apbiect  t 


which  c 


i?"'. 


itnl  pnvaeve;  thdr  price ,, . — 

;  the  natural  price  01  «ber  commodttlea  ir  the 
be  taken  lor  any  lennh  of  time  tofether.    The 

___., parta  or  fvton  of  price  vary  vdth  the  circum- 

s  of  the  aociety.   The  rale  of  MKC*  Ii  determined  by  a  "  di>- 

pute  "  or  atiug^  of  opposte  iniereata  between  the  employer  and 
the  workman.  ^  miniiDum  rate  b  (bed  by  the  cpni£tiao  that  ibty 

ihemielvei  and,  in  itninl,  brfnt  up  a  family.  The  eaceaa  above 
ihii  win  depend  on  tbc  dicunuUncea  at  the  countiy,  and  tba  con- 
vquenl  demand  lor  laboui — wini  bdnf  hMi  when  national  wealth 
b  increaiiiH.  low  when  <(  b  dcdlnlni.  T^  aame  dnunnUncta 
variation  of  proftti,  butln  an  oppoHte  dinction:  the 
ck,  which  niaca  wa«a.  tending  to  lower  proat  througn 
Bpatition^oj^taUH*.  "Thewtaokoftheadvantagea 

.,  „_, agea  of  Ibe  difcrenl  enploymenta  of  labour  and  itock 

lit,  in  the  ianie  neighbovritoBd,  be  either  perfectly  equal  or  con- 
u^y  lenfinc  to  equality  "i  II  one  had  creatly  the  advantage  over 
r  olhoi,  peapk  wouM  emii  into  it.  and  Ibe  level  aroold  aoon  be 
torad.    Vet  pecuniary,  wage*  (Ml  pnifita  are  very  diffnnt  in 

or  diiparagn  the 
ich  nowhere  kav 

I  admirable  eipoi . 

„,_  _, , , t  in  wagei  and  proAta  ju.. 

refernd  to.  a  paiaan  afording  ampta  evidance  of  hb  habili  of  nica 
t^HTvatkin  of  the  bia  obvioua  traita  In  human  nature,  and  alio  of 
the  operation  both  d  Ihaae  and  of  aoclal  imiitulmu  on  economic 
facta.  Tbc  nni  of  land  conMn  nen  tobe  conddend.  aalhe  but  of  the 
thiee  elementa  of  prico.  Ilant  b  a  mooopely  price,  equal,  not  10  what 
the  landlord  could  alloid  to  take,  but  to  what  the  farmer  can  aSord 
tojive.  "  Such  ~tt»  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can  commonly  be 
brought  to  market,  of  which  the -ordinary  price  la  Hiffident  to 
replace  the  atock  whidi  muA  he  emplayed  in  bringing  ihem  thither, 
logeiherwithtbeordinary  profita.  11  theordinaiypncebmote  than 
ihu.  iheiurpIuapanwillnaturxllygatDlbereiitoiilKland.  If  ilia 
eat  mora,  though  the  coainitidity  may  be  brought  to  market.  Il  can 
aSonl  no  cent  to  the  landlord.  Whether  the  price  i>  or  ii  not  more 
depend!  on  the  demand."   "  KenI,  theiefoce.  er 

waffea  aad  prt^t 
b  the  effect  of  iL 
Hcnl,  wagciand  nofili.aalheyai 


the  aleraenta  of  ptice,  are  alio 
!  three  grwi  order!  of  every 
9  that  ol  every  other  order  la 
the  lahouceta  and  the  capltal- 


_... .  when  the  wcal^  of  the  natio..  _  . . 

Intereil  of  the  third  order  haj  not  the  lame  conoi 
(eoeral  InlcTcat  of  Ibe  aociety  ai  that  of  the  other  t 
iltnyt  In  lome  nspEcta  iGflerEOI  inm  and  oppoaite 

The  (uhjFct  of  the  aei«nd  book  b  ~  the  nature, 
aad  improvement  of  atock."    A  man'a  whole  itock  < 

ind  that  which  ia  employed  '" 

" ik£b''.ca 


aiof  tba 
with, tba 


"hb  latter,  which  ia 


aa  to  yiekl  a  m< 

capttat"  la  diviiihle  iiuo  the  two  elaiaea 
:_ .,   -n-  2 —  :.  ,„pi,  „  yield,  a  ptoSt 
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ly  Coinr  from  and  reluming  10 
!  capital  of  a  ■ocieiy  falls  undi 
cipbat  «n^  chi^y  of  (i]  n 

cqulred  and  useful '■ 


ipilal  b  theiefofe  con- 

hands  ij  111  owner.  The 
Jie  aame  two  hcada.  Ila 
iirH.  (1)  building  which 

__   _.  ,. ,  agrictfltural  unpruve- 

(4I  the  acquired  and  uacful  iGlilieaV  all  memben  of 

the  aociety  (iloce  lonKiimei  known  u  "  pcnonal  captal  ").  lu 
drcubtlnf  capital  la  aho  compoacd  of  four  part*— (1)  money,  (1) 
proWifona  in  "*'-  ■' — ''"  ''  '*"  j—*—-   '-*  — __-_i^  _^j  ...  ^_^ 

plated  work 

comea  the  dbtinctlon  of  the  groaa  national 
-■■- '-I  bebia  the  whole  prodi— -■-- '---' 

'"  '   '  '         ntiy  and  tliat^Hrt  ofl 


:tu(er  or  merchant.    Neat 

.al  revenue  liom  the  net— 

.. the  land  and  labour  of  a  country, 

after  deducting  Ibe  eapenae  of  maiotalaiof 


-.»«. »._— ta  of  money.    Hooey,  "  the^ncat  wheel  of  dreiualiOi 

b  altogether  (Bflennt  ^om  tba  gooda  which  an  circubted  by 

of  ItTTl  b  a  co^y  bialr ■ '  -■■'-•■  -"  ■■— 


indrndual 


ot  dcmucation^b  thui  dnn  betwe 


re  than  1 


le  of  commo 


diatribuied  10  him;  and  the  eapendiiun 
'de  it,  and  aCterwarda  to  m^uln  It,  b  • 
revenue  nf  the  aociety.    In  development  <J 
h  goea  on  tn  eaptaln  the  gain  to  the  com- 
........J  ... — K  ..„»  .»>  iubititutjon  of  paper  money  for  that  com- 

pooed  of  the  precioua  metab^  and  ben  occun  the  nmarkahle 
lUuitialion  [n  which  the  uaa  of  gold  and  iilver  money  b  compared  to 
a  highway  on  the  grouod,  that  of  paper  money  to  a  wagon  way 
through  the  air.  In  proceeding  to  conifider  tne  accumulation  of 
capilat,  he  u  led  to  the  dbtinction  between  productive  and  unpt^ 
ductive  labour — the  lormer  bong  that  which  b  fiaed  or  realiicd  in 
a  particular  ^|KCI  or  vendible  article,  the  latter  that  which  b  ast 
■o  naliied.  Tne  former  ia  eaemplified  in  the  labour  of  the  manu- 
lacturing  workman,  the  latter  la  that  of  the  menial  lervanl.  A 
1. — J  1: 1  J ;—  r.  .1....  J V .1,,  1,),^,  which 

!t  b  productive. 
tne  iBTier  unproauciive.  "  rroouctive"  jb  oy  no  mcana  equivalent 
to  "  uielid  ":  the  laboura  of  Ibe  lUglitrale,  ibe  toMier,  the  church- 
man, bvyer  and  phyaicUn.  are,  in  Smith'a  aciue.  unproductive. 
Productive  [abourera  atone  are  employed  out  of  capiul:  vnpio- 
durlive  labourera.  aa  w^  aa  thoK  wlio  do  not  bbour  ai  all.  are  all 
maintalMd  by  revenue,  tn  advuKing  induitrbl  communitica,  the 
portion  of  annual  pctxlucB  aet  apart  aa  capital^  beaji  an  incrcaiinf 
proportion  to  that  which  u  immedialely  dcituwd  to  conatiiute  a 
revenue,  either  as  rent  or  aa  pro&L  Paraimony  b  the  lource  of  the 
increaie  of  capital;  by  augmenting  the  fund  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  haniu,  it  puta  in  motion  an  adi^tional  quantity 
of  induatry,  which  odda  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce.  What 
b  annually  aaved  a  aa  rnubrly  coniumed  aa  what  b  apcnt,  but  by  a 
diScient  act  of  penona.  Gy  productive  bbouien  inatcad  ol  idkra  or 
unproductive  labourera;  arid  the  former  nproduce  with  a  profit 
thevaUie  of  their  conaumptloo.    The  prodigal,  enciaching  on  hii 

labour,' and  lothe  wealth  of  the  country;  norb  Ihnraull  allecled 
by  his  eipcnditun  being  on  home-made,  al  diuinct  from  fottign 
commodities.  Every  prodigal,  thcrefon,  is  a  poblic  enemy ;  every 
frugal  man  a  puUie  benefactor.  The  only  mode  of  iocteaung  the 
annual  produce  of  the  bad  and  labour  b  toincrcaie  cither  the  number 
of  uroduciive  laboiuers  or  the  productive  powers  of  those  labourera. 
Eilber  proceia  will  In  fenenl  require  ndrjiticaial  cajHtal.  the  former 
to  maintain  the  new  tabourei^  the  latter  to  provide  Improved 
machinery  or  to  enable  the  emptovcr  to  Introduce  a  more  complete 
divbioa  ot  bhmir.  In  what  an  commonly  called  loans  of  money. 
It  b  not  raally  the  money,  but  the  money'a  wailhi  that  the  borrower 
wants:  and  tbe  lender  nally  asifana  to  him  Ibe  ri(hl  10  a  cenaia 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  bbour  of  the  country. 
As  the  general  capital  of  a  country  locRsaa,  ao  abo  does  the  par- 
llcubr  portion  of  it  fnm  which  the  poaaeason  wish  to  derive  a 
revenue  without  beinf  at  the  tioubb  of  employing  it  themaelvea, 
and,  as  the  quantity  cl  atock  thus  tvaibbte  for  toani  Is  augmented, 
the  inimii  dimbiiilica,  not  merely  "  from  the  general  causes  which 
make  the  market  price  of  things  cornnHlnly  diniinjih  ai  ibcir  miantiiy 

grviuaUy  more  ami  mon  dtfEcuh  to    find  within  the  country  a 
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pnGtibla  ntthod  of  tmgoi/iat  va  new  ouial " — nittt  wiKi  a 
eaawddoa  betwrni  diDcRnt  aphali.  aod  ■  kwcrii^  ct  pniEli, 
wtiicli  miK  (Bniniah  the  piice  wUch  an  be  paid  hr  ibt  lae  of 
ofdal.  or  la  ollici  woidi  tlw  nta  oE  inteial.  It  ni  [ormcriy 
wniifly  wppoMd,  ud  ena  LocJu  ind  Monuaquieu  did  an  acapc 
thb  armr,  dial  Ibe  fall  ia  llw  value  of  ibe  pncioui  nKtab  coaKqiMnl 
on  Ibe'ducDvery  of  Ilia  American  miH  «•  tbe  real  came  el, the 

already  refutedlty  Hume,  ii  OJvlv  eeea  to  be  erroaeoiu.  "  [□  lome 
CDualna  tbe  Intetesl  o(  matvy  nae  been  prohibiied  by  law.  Bui, 
as  ufDethlnf  can  everywhm  be  made  by  the  lue  o(  money,  khik- 
IhiiiE  CHiEhl  waywben  to  be  paid  for  the  uk  of  ii,"  and  wiUin 
fari  be  |»id  fof  it:  aod  the  pcohibilbn  wiQ  only  heighten  the  evil 
qI  luury  bv  incmiuiig  the  riiV  to  the  leader.  The  bsaJ  late  ihould 
be  a  very  Utile  above  tbe  lowest  market  rate:  lobcr  people  will  then 
be  prrieried  u  borroven  to  prodigiaU  and  piDiectoiv.  wha  at  a  highET 
legal  rate  would  have  4Q  aovaatage  over  them,  being  alone  willing 

Afl  to  the  diBerent  employtiMiita  of  apilal.  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  pat  in  nuxioa  by  an  equal  anuntit  varica  extremely 
■: .1.-. f,  HBployed-  '-' '-  ••■-  -' —  -' 
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ionly^ 
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Gti.  but  ai*o  the  not  of  the  landlord.  It  b  therefore  the 
meat  of  a  given  capital  which  li  moat  advantageocii  to  loae^. 
Neil  in  order  come  monufactiini  then  wholenle  trade — Bnl  tbe 
bomo  trade,  lecondly  the  foreiea  trade  of  cofiaiunption,  last  the 
carrvinff  traile.  All  [bcieemiHoyriientaof  capltal,liowever,arenot 
only  advantat^MUs.  but  necoiaiy,  ud  irill  Intndnce  tbemKlvea 
ID  the  due  de^  if  kf  t  to  individval  enierpriie. 

Tbeee  Gnt  two  books  coatsla  Smith's  g^tcral  aeoaonilc  scheme; 
and  ■«  havffataied  it  as  fully  as  was  consisteni  with  the  brevity  here 
fHce»ary»  became  from  this  formulation  of  doctrloe  the  English 
cliMical  school  set  out,  and  round  it  the  discussltHis  of  more  ntodera 

The  critical  ptiitosophen  of  tbe  IttS  century  vere  often  destitute 
at  the  histoflcal  spirit,  which  waa  no  part  of  tbe  oulowment  needed 
for  their  principal  social  office.  But  some  of  tbi  moat  eminent  of 
them,  especially  in  Scotland,  abowcd  a  marked  capacity  and  pre- 
dilection for  histoiical  stn^eo.  Smith  was  among  the  latter:  Kari 
Knies  and  othcai  Justly  reniaA  oa  the  masterly  sketches  of  this 
kiad  vluch  occur  In  the  Wullk  if  HaUeiu.  The  longest  and  most 
daborate  of  tbeae  occupies  tbe  third  book:  It  Is  an  account  of  the 
coiine  foDowed  fay  the  natiaoa  af  modem  Europe  In  the  succeaJva 
devdopment  of  tba  several  forms  of  iodostry.  It  afibrds  a  curious 
example  of  the  el^ct  of  doctrinal  prepoascsslons  in  obscuring  the 
mulls  of  historical  Inquin.  Whilst  tie  correctly  des^bes  tte 
European  movement  of  Industry,  and  esplabu  It  as  ailsliig  out  of 
adequate  social  cauaes,  he  yet.  In  accordance  with  tbe  absolula 
pfinciplea  which  tainted  his  philosophy,  protcots  ngalnst  It  as  ta- 
volviiw  au  entiia  Inversion  of  the  "  natural  order  oftbings.*'  Fint 
ngricuiture,  then  manufactures,  laatly  forefga  cominem;  aay 
otherordcr  than  this  he  coudders'' unnatural  and  retrograde." 

The  Iburtb  book  is  principally  devoted  to  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive poleoic  against  the  mercantile  system  wUcfa  finally  diove 
it  frora  tbe  field  of  sdence,  and  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
economic  leglslatioa.  When  protection  is  now  advocated,  it  is 
commofilytm^fferent  grounds  From  those  which  were  in  current  use 
before  tbe  time  of  SmkL  He  believed  that  to  look  for  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  of  fonign  tiade  in  Giest  Britain  would  have  been 
"  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia  should  be  estab- 
lished in  it."  His  teaching  on  the  subject  ii  not  ^together  un- 
qnaiifiedi  but.  on  tbe  whole,  with  respect  to  enchanges  of  every  kind, 
where  ecDDomic  modves  aloiie  enter,  his  voice  is  in  favour  of  ireedom. 
He  has  regard,  however,  to  political  as  well  as  economic  interests, 
and  on  the  ground  that  **  defence  Is  of  much  more  importance  than 
ouiknca  "  pranouncea  the  Navrntion  Act  to  have  been  "  perhaps 
the  wisest  of  all  the  conunefciarregulatioiis  of  England."  Whilst 
objecting  to  tbe  prevention  of  the  expvt  of  wool^  be  pnjpoeei  a  tax 

than thJeprt^it^tloD.wbDBt itwm1d"a£foida  suffidenc  advantage'* 
tu  tbe  doontic  over  tbe  fbnjgn  matuifactnrer.  This  is,  pettiaps.  nil 
most  matted  deviilioa  Irvra  the  rigour  of  principle;  it  was  doubtless 
a  concesston  10  popular  tmnion  wit  n  a  view  to  an  attainable  practical 
imprwmant  Tn  wisdom  of  retaUation  In  order  to  procuie  the 
repeal  of  higfa  duties  or  prohlUtians  imposed  by  foreign  govern' 


[fleeting  the  olfect  aiaud  U^tbe 
the  practk*  dl  HiA  expe^entOi  T 
manufacture  when  It  baa  grown  to  c 


conceal  bis  contempt  for 


about  only  by  delves  and  with  circumspection— ihnu^ 
nt  of  evD  whldi  would  be  caused  by  the  immediate  abolition 


which  J,  S.  MIH  lu« , _..  - 

industry  well  adapted  to  a  country  is  kept  dr 

ascendancy  of  foreign  producera— »  refernd  to 
opposed  to  the  adnussion  of  this  excepiion  for  r 


-^ ^,-_ r  Jblic  works  which,  though  advanta^^..,  » 

society,  could  not  r^ay,  and  tberelore  must  not  be  thrown  iipon. 
LviduaL  or  small  groupa  of  individnals.    He  remarks  in  a  just 
[be  performance  of  thesefaiictiDns  reqiuics  very 
expense  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

HIS  and  works  inteadnl  for  pnblic  defence  and 

ration  of  justice,  and  those  requited  lor  facOiuiing  the 
the  society,  he  considera  those  necessary  for  pmrnoting 
on  of  tbe  people.  He  thinks  the  poblk  at  latve  may 
ly  not  only  facilitate  and  encourage,  but  even  impose 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  acquifltIcA  In  youth 
Hential  dements  of  education.  He  sufllBU  as  tbe  mode 

"  belbrc  anv  ono  could  obtain  the  freedom  In  any 
or  be  allowed  to  set  np  ■  tratle  in  any  villaie  or  tows 
c:...;i^.j..  1— "  of  ojnruon  that  some  probation,  even  in 

icicfKe^  aught  be  enforced  aa  a  con- 
I  PTofosion.  or  bectuning  a  candidate 

The  expense  of  the  Institutions  for 

out  cjl  the  Funds  of  the  whole  sCHiisty, 
prefer  that  It  should  be  met  by  the 

I  that  the  Wtallk  if  Kadau  certainly 
ibe  harmony  of  its  critkal  side  wllh  the 
r  which  followed  its  pubtkatioa  to  the 
and  "  natural  rights."    ft  discredited 


■  ■  theoretic  treatment  of  social  i 


atment  of  social  economy, 
jction  and  practice  in  the 
lilt  when  the  atudv  of  it< 


c  found  so  valuable  as  his- 


K°)Ol' 


rc 


.. In"a!ch  dlv^o^^e  mt^ve , 

gaided  aa  acting  singly,  iritbout  any  inlofenncc  of  the  at, 

principle.    This  appears  to  be  an  attifidsl  and  misleading  notion. 
Neither  in  the  plan  of  Smith'*  univenlty  course  nor  tn  tha  well. 


m  pamageat  the  end  of  his  J/amf  JnlimntXf  is  I 
tion  of  bis  bavlng  concsjved  such  a  bipartite  scheme.  Tbe  object  of 
the  ICssia  «f  Nalieiu  It  surely  In  no  sense  psychological,  as  is  t^t  of 
the  limit  JMiMflUii  Tbe  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  exhilnl  locial 
SmoMtelndivldual.  " """"  in  1  e  men      coniutu- 

Tba  foUowing  may  he  referred  to  for  biographical  detoOt:  Dugald 
Stewart,  WstraMieal  Utmair  e/Adam  Smilli,  originally  read  (i;q3) 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  E<Linburgh,  and  aFterwarda  prefixed  to 
Smith's  £iiayi  m  Piileupkieal  StiijuU:  I.  A.  Farrer.  A^ia  SmWl 
[iser] :  R.  B.  Haldane.  Life  cf  Smitk  (isij),  and  the  very  full  and 
excellent  Lifi  itf  Aiam  Smilk  by  John  Roe  (1B95I.  Additional 
particulan  are  given  in  Bmugham  •  tfn  ff  LrUm  and  SritKt, 
Builon's  Lijc  o/T/uuM  and  Aleiander  Catiyl?s  A  tUtmnph:  and 


idiniffiwir 


Lift  ooii  Wirkl  cf  Sir  John  Sinclair  (tBtl). 

rietry  '/  tml  Sauimaui,  see.  besides  Stewa. 

T.  Braini'sPiili>»l^y</(t(ff>u>uisir<>id,  leccs.aaand8l;SiTj. 
Macintosh's  ZMiHrteMsnMltc  Pmtrai  of  Elkial  /■Jtilnisfiyi  and  the 
art.  ETKlca  in  tbe  present  work.  On  tbe  tVuIlt  of  KoSmt,  see  the 
preface*  to  M'CuUoch's,  Rogers's,  Shield  Nicholson's  and  Canaan's 
editions  of  that  worki  fUgtrs'a  Hiitorical  CJmnsii  (■««);  tbe 


"  Smith  "  in  Coquelin  and  Cuillaurain' 


namii  fnUitm:  Budiot's  Eatamit  SOiJitM  iiBSo);  aod  Cow'i 
Catds  U  Of  SlaJy  tfPiMlittl.e^fiMmr  (Eng.  tians.,  iMo),  chap,  v 
See  also  Pnfesaoc  Shield  Nichalaon^s  Priircl  0/  Emftrt  ([«) 


Arfiley' 


al  study  of  tbe  Econoj 
merence  (o  the  ideas  of  Adam  Mmtn:  ana  Krotessor  w. 
y's  essay  in  CnitalruU  Club  LcclMra  (tnos)  on  "  Political 
y  and  the  TarW  I>iob1em."  See  also  Professor  W.  I 
\  Sdia  Clapltri  and  Pamfti  frim  Uu  "  Wiallk  el  NatimT' 
g.  it.  I.;  X.) 


I  and  ilie  juidAcsriofl  of  a 
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Ilirm,  AUIBT  RICHARD  {iSi£-iS6a),  Englhh  auilKn  uid 
public  tDIcrtaincr,  wu  born  at  Chen»y.  Sumy,  on  the  14th  of 
Uiy  1816.  He  ttudied  medicine  in  Puis,  and  hii  fint  liteiuy 
eSon  vu  u  accaunl  ol  bis  Iif«  there,  which  ippeuvd  in  the 
Uintr.  He  (ndusUy  relinqutifaed  his  medical  worli  for  li^l 
UlenluK,  Tbeugh  &  jaunuliU  nlher  than  a  literary  figure, 
he  wu  one  of  Ibe  most  popular  men  of  hii  time,  and  a  lavourite 
humeriM  in  the  vcia  ol  humour  then  in  vogue.  He  mi  one 
ol  the  euLy  conlribulora  10  Pimdi  and  wai  also  a  legulac  craitri- 
hutor  to  BtnOe/t  UiKtUanj,  in  whose  pagn  hii  firU  and  bciL 
book,  Tki  AdtnUnret  tf  Ur  Ltdburr,  appeared  in  1841.  Hii 
other  booki  were,  Ciriilatlitr.  Tadpcli  (1848I,  iiaued  in  montUy 
parts,  PMUbm'i  Liiiu^y  {1S40),  and  a  scries  ol  so-called  natural 
histories.  Tie  Gal,  Tin  Bdtet  Girl,  Tht  Idltr  h^  Tnm  and 
Ttt  Flirt.  Albert  Smith  also  wrote  eitraraganias  and  adapted 
■ante  of  Charles  Dickcns'l  stories  for  the  stage.  He  tounded  and 
ediled  a  monthly  magaiine  called  7Ae  UaH  in  Ike  Uom,  from 
1S47  to  1849.  Id  1S51  he  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  year 
after  produced  It  the  Egyptian  Hall  the  descriptive  entertain- 
ment, which  he  ulled  "  Mont  Blanc,"  describing  the  aKent  of 
the  mnuntain  and  the  Engllshmaa  abroad.  This  success  was 
followed  by  other  enteitalnments  of  the  kind,  among  ihem 
"  China."  Smith  married  in  i8S9  •  daugbtet  of  Robert  K«1ey, 
the  cooaedian.  He  died  in  Fuiham,  London,  on  the  i^rA  of 
May  1B60.  Smith  received  great  help  from  his  brother,  Arthur 
W.  W.  Smith  (1B15-186O,  who  bad  also  been  educated  for 
medidne.  He  nunaged  tbe  eotertauimenta  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  from  iSji  to  1S60.  He  ebo  planaed  Charles  Dickens's 
revlingi  in  list,  and  nuule  arrangenKnli  for  a  Kcond  series, 
but  died  before  they  were  completed. 

SMtTH,  ALSZAXDEB  (1S30-TS67),  Scottish  poet,  son  of  a 
lacc'deaigner,  was  bom  at  Kilmarnock  oA  the  31st  of  December 
1B30.  His  parents  being  too  poor  to  send  him  to  rollege,  he  was 
placed  in  a  linen  factory  to  follow  his  father's  trade  of  a  pattern 
designer.  His  early  poems  ^>peared  In  the  ClasgoiB  Citiaen, 
in  whose  editor,  James  Hedderwick,  he  found  a  lympathiiing 
arkd  BM>reciative  friend.    A  Li!*  Drama  sad  oilier  eoena  (lisz) 


Smith  ths  appointment 

In  1854.  As  a  poet  be  was  one  ot  the  leaaing  representatives 
of  what  was  called  the  "  Spasmodic  "  School,  now  fallen  into 
oblivion.  Smith,  P.  J.  Buley  and  Sydney  DobcU  were  latirlied 
by  W.  E.  Ayloun  in  1854  in  Firmilian:  a  Sfawudit  TratcJy. 
In  the  same  year  Sydney  Dobell  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  an 
acquaintanceship  at  once  iprang  up  between  the  two,  which 
resulted  in  their  collaboration  In  a  book  of  War  SmiuU  (iSji), 
inspired  by  the  Crimean  War.  After  publishing  Cily  Purnl 
[1S57}  and  £J»Hi  of  Deira  (i£6i),  a  Northumbrian  e(nc  poem. 
Smith  tuned  bis  attention  to  prcee,  and  published  Drtamthorp: 
Esiayi  sriUea  in  tlit  Cemlry  (iS«3)  and  A  Summer  inSkyt. 
His  last  work  was  an  eiperimenl  in  fiction,  Alfred  Baiarl's 
BausduU  (1866},  which  ran  first  Ihrou^  Cmt  Wardt.  He 
died  on  ths  sth  of  January  1867. 

A  memoir  of  Smith  by  P..  P.  Aleiaader  ms  prefixed  10  a  volume 
entitled  tvi  Leara. 

SMITH,  AXDREW  JACKSON  (1815-1891),  AmeticsD  loldier, 
was  bom  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  tbe  :8th  ol  April 
181J  Uldgraduatednt  West  Point  IniSj8,  He  was  engaged  on 
active  service  on  the  south-west  frontier  and  in  Mexico,  and 
afterwards  in  Indian  warfare  In  Washington  and  Oregon  terri- 
tories, becoming  first  lieutenant  in  184s,  captab  in  1847,  and 
major  in  1861.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  became  a  colonel  of  volunteer  cavalry  in  the  Federal 
army,  riang  early  in  iSda  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
U.S. v.,  ud  to  the  chief  command  of  tbe  cavaby  in  tbe  Missouri 
department.  Assigned  afterwards  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
be  took  part  in  the  first  aiiadc  on  Vicksburg  and  tbe  cspture  of 
Arkansas  Post,  nnd  commanded  a  division  of  the  XIII.  corps  in 
the  final  Vicksbuig  campaign.     Later  he  led  a  division  of  th< 


XVI.  o 


rdKivei 


of  Gen.  X.  P 


lanks,  SI 


for  Naahvil 


and  i»)or.seiienl  U-$.V,,  ai 
year  was  Employed  io  Missoi 
Sterling  Price.  Thence  be  » 
G.  H.  Thomas  at  Nashville,  then  threatened  by  the  advance  of 
Gen.  J.  B.  Hood.  He  bore  ■  conspicuous  share  In  tbe  crowning 
victory  of  Nashville  (;■.},  gfler  which  he  commanded  the  XVI. 
corpain  the  final  cunpiiSii  In  the  South.  Just  before  thecbaeof 
the  war  he  was  breveted  b'Kgadier-general  U.S.A.  for  bis  services 

L  of  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  major-genemt  U.S.A. 

.  He  resigned  his  volunteer  canmisalon  in  1866  end 
Dscame  coiand  of  the  7tb  U.S.  Cavalry.  In  18&9,  however,  be 
resigned  in  Older  to  become  poflmaster  of  St  Louis,  where  he 
died  on  the  jolb  of  January  1S97. 

BMITU.  CHARLES  BHOUT  (1841-1908),  Americsn  jonmsjst 
and  poliiic^  leader,  was  bom  !n  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  on  the 
i8th  of  Fcbmary  1S41.  In  1S49  his  family  removed  Io  Albany, 
New  York,  where  be  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  Albany 
Acadeqiy.  Hegiadualedat  Union CoUegeiniSSr,  waiarecmk- 
Ing  officer  on  the  staff  of  Genera!  John  F.  Ralhbone  (1819-igsi) 
in  i86i-ia6j,  taught  In  the  Albany  Academy  in  1862-1865,  "A 
was  editor  of  the  Albany  Eipreii  In  1865-1870;  joined  tbe  Ela8 
of  the  Albany  Jmmal  in  1870,  and  was  editor-in-cbief  ot  llus 
paper  from  i8;6  to  1880,  Io  1879-1880  he  was  a  regent  of  Ibe 
University  of  tbe  State  of  New  York,  from  1B80  unlQ  his 
death  be  wis  editor  and  pan  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  PrejJ. 
He  was  active  as  a  Republican  In  state  and  national  politics; 
was  ehainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  New 
York  State  Republican  Convent  ions  from  1874101880  (excepting 
_D__*        J  _^^  president  of  the  convention  of  1879:  and  was  a 

levcral  National  Republican  Conventions,  drafting 

Republican  platfonns  ot  1876  and  1896.    In  1890- 

period  had  charge  of  disiributing  among  tbe  Russian  famine 
sufferers  more  than  Sioo,eiia  in  money,  and  five  shiploads  of 
food.  He  was  postmaater-geDeiBl  In  tbe  cabinet  of  Presidents 
UcKInleyand  Roosevelt  from  April  iSfSuntilJanuaiy  1901,  and 
did  much  to  develop  the  rural  free  delivery  system.  He  died  in 
Phlladelpbia  00  the  19th  ol  Jsnnary  1908. 

EIUTH,  CHARLES  FEBSUSOli  (1S07-1B61),  American  soldier, 
graduated  from  West  Point  Academy  in  1815,  and  a  few  years 
later  became  an  instructor  there,  rising  eventuiDy  to  be  com- 
mandant. As  a  battalion  commander  be  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Mexican  War,  at  Palo  Alto,  Resoca,  Monterey  and 
Cburubuica.  He  commanded  the  Red  River  expedition  of  1856, 
and  served  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  Utah  (i8sj-i86o). 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Qvil  War  In  1861  be  accepted  a  commii- 
uon  as  brigadier-geoenl  of  Union  volunteen,  and  foond  himself 
under  tbe  command  of  Grant,  who  bad  been  his  pupil  at  West 
Pmnt.  '  This  difficult  situation  was  made  easy  by  Smith's 
loyalty  Io  his  young  chief,  aitd  tbe  old  soldier  led  h^  division 
of  raw  volunteers  with  luccesi  at  Fort  Donelson.  His  ripe 
experience,  dignity,  and  unselfisb  character  made  him  Grant's 
mainstay  In  the  early  days.  He  went  up  the  Tennessee  with  the 
first  eipedilion,  but  at  Savannah,  Tennessee,  met  with  1  serious 
accident.  His  senior  brigadier  led  his  division  at  Ibe  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  he  died  on  April  15,  186s.  The  eariy  close  of  bis 
career  in  high  coD^msnd  deprived  tbe  Union  army  of  one  of  its 
best  leaders,  and  bis  absence  woa  nowhere  more  felt  than  on  the 
battlefieM  of  Shilob,  where  the  Federals  paid  heavily  for  the 
inexperience  of  their  generals.  A  month  before  his  deilh  he  bad 
been  made  majoi-geneiat  of  volunteers. 

EKITH,  CHARLOTTB  (i749-igo«),  English  novdtst  and  poet, 
eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner  of  Stoke  House,  Surrey,  wal 
In  London  on  the  4Lh  of  May  1749.    She  left  school  when 


ibew 


.    She  I 


East  India  Company.  They  lived  at  first  with  ber  falher-L 
who  thought  highly  of  bee  business  abilities,  and  wislicd  tt 
her  with  him;  but  In  1774  Charlotte  and  her  husband  wi 
live  in  Hompsbire.  The  elder  Smith  died  In  1776,  leaving  ■ 
plicated  will,  and  six  years  later  Benjamin  Smith  was  impri 
Cor  debt.    Cbailolte  Emlib'sfintpublicUioawu  asgiof  £< 


,1765 
'tbe 
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aitd  eUur  Siiayi  (17^4}.  dedicBtcd  by  pcrmution  tD  WUitm 
Hiyley,  uid  printed  Bt  hec  own  apciue.  For  mne  mmtba  Mn 
SmithBodhcifaDiUyUvcdmiluisble-domidiltnuDCu  Dieppe, 
where  she  produced  a  truisLalba  erf  ifofum  LfKoitf  (i?^^)  and  a 
Romana  i]  Sal  Life  (17S6},  borrannl  fisDI  La  Caiuu  CSibra. 
Od  her  return  to  Ea(duid  Mn  Smith  ouried  out  1  friendly 
Kpuation  between  faeivlf  and  ber  husbuvi,  and  thenceforward 
devoted  henell  to  novel  writing.  Her  chief  wotlu  ue. — 
EmmtliHt,  or  Ike  Orphan  •>;  ll<€  CailU  {iiBB);  C^aliM  (1791); 
Damimd  (ijgi):  Tkt  OU  tfanor  Houi  (t70]];  Til  YniHt 
Pkacsepka  (1798);  uid  CmMrjelisiu  jnlrndndnf  i>«lr7  (1804). 
She  died  at  TUford,  near  Farohajn,  Sumy,  on  ilie  iSih  o( 
October  1806.  She  bad  twelve  chUdren,  one  oE  whom,  Lionel 
(177S--1S41I,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutrnant-gBiKnl  In  the  aimy. 
He  bcoiine  K..C.B.  in  1831  *nd  from  iSjj  to  1839  wu  govemor 
of  tlie  Windwaid  ud  Leewaid  Iilindi. 
Cliailocie  Smith's  Dovdt  were  hi^Uy  praised  by  ber  coqtcin< 

Kariq  and  arv  itiU  noijceable  for  iheir  ease  end  grace  .of  nyle. 
yley  *aid  that  Emmtiinr,  coniideiiiia  Ihe  biuatioo  of  the  author. 


SNIchol).  iUufro/uiii  vf  Lilnalt 
In  Smith  ii  by  Sir  Wilur  Scott 
bybrr.'  "      ~ 


ind  ii  based  on  matetial  (uppLitd 
■  34^U9).    Chaiioite  Smidi 


orcluldreo. 


nilTB.  COLVDf  [i7gj'i8Ts),  Scoltiib  portiut-painld,  was 
boiB  al  Brechin.  Scotland,  b  1795.  He  itudied  in  lAodoo  in 
the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  woricd  in  NoUekeni's 
■ludio.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  executed  some 
fine  copies  from  Titian^  and  at  Antwerp  he  made  studies  from 
the  works  of  Rubens.  Returning  to  Scotland  in  1817,  he  settled 
in  Ediuburgb.occupyingthchouseaad  studio  which  Eiad  formerly 
bebngtd  to  Raebum.  Sooa  be  attained  a  wide  practice  as  a 
portnii -painter,  and  among  hii  sitten  vere  Lord  Jefirey,  Henry 
Mackcntie,  author  ol  Thi  Man  nj  Ptdint.  and  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  ScoLsmen  of  (he  time.  Uii  portrait  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott  wu  so  popular  that  he  executed  aome  twenty  replicas 
of it.forscvenof whichhereceivedfreab^ttings.  Hiiwotkiaie 
distinguished  by  eiceHent  draftsman^p,  by  directness  and 
simplicity  of  trtalmenC,  and  by  wcU'marked  indivldtuility.  Ue 
died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  iist  ol  July  1875. 

IMITH,  EDMUND  KISBT  [igi4-i8«}),  Confederate  general 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Lee  Smilh 
(1776-1S46),  an  American  Uwyei  and  soldier,  who  served  with 
credit  in  die  War  of  iSii  and  ttse  to  the  tank  of  cokmel  U.S.A. 
His  elder  biother,  Ephiaim  Kiiby  Smith  (1S07-1S47),  also  a 
Boldin,  feU  at  Molizko  del  Rey;  and  Joseph  Lee  Kiiby  Smith, 
^hiaim's  son,  wbo  took  Ihe  Federal  ^de  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
tnoitally  woonded  at  Ibe  battle  of  Corinth,  having  at  the  age  ol 
twenty-sli  alUined  Ihe  rank  ol  tinvet^olonel  U.S.A.  Edmund 
Kirby  Smith  was  bom  It  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  the  ifiih  of 
May  1814,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  i&t  J,  being  assigned 
to  the  infantry.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  was  breveted  first 
lieutenant,  and  captain  for  pllanlry  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro 
Gordo  and  >l  Contreras-Churubusco.  He  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor ol  mathematics  at  Weal  Flnnt  from  r840  to  tSjs  and 
wu  later  engaged  In  Indian  warfare  on  the  Teias  Ironlier.  In 
1861  he  attained  the  rank  o(  major.  When  Florida  Kccded  he 
resigned  his  army  commission  and  eniered  the  Confede  rate  service 
as  a  lieuIenuil-calDiicL  He  was  mads  1  brigadici-geneial  on 
the  17th  of  June  1861,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Runlf.e.).  IncommandoftbeCanfederatelorccslnthcCumber- 
Isnd  Cap  region  Kirby  Smith  vnA  part  in  Cenml  Bragg's 
invauon  ol  Kentucky  in  the  autumn  ol  1861,  and  inflicted  upon 
the  Federal  lortcs  a  severe  defeat  at  Richmond.  Ky.,  on  the 
joth  of  August^  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Perryville 
and  Murlreeiboro  (Stone  River).  From  February  t8Sj  10  the 
111!  of  Ihe  Confederacy  he  was  In  roRimand  of  Ihe  ItanvMiuls- 
^ppl  drpanment,  and  was  successful  In  making  this  section  ol 
IheConlederacy  (isolated  Irom  the  re«  by  the  (all  of  Vicksburg) 
trlf -supporting,  fie  instituted  a  regular  system  ol  Uockade- 
running,  and  net  and  defeated  tbt  Red  River  eipediiion  under 


Genoa]  N.  P,  Banks  in  1864.     Kirby  Smith  and  hia  troops 

surrendered  on  the  ifithof  May  186;,  being  the  last  armed  forcei 
ol  the  Confedetale  Slam  to  do  to.  After  the  war,  he  wu  from 
1S66  to  >86S  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele^a[4i 
company,  from  1S6S  to  1870  president  of  the  Weatera  UiUtuy 
Academy,  liom  1S70  to  187s  cbanceUor  ol  the  unlvterily  of 
KaahviUe.  and  from  187$  to  his  death  profeMor  ol  mathematics 
at  the  univenity  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  TcnnoMe.  He  died  at 
Semince  on  the  iBib  of  March  1S93. 

IMITH.  PRAHCU  HOPKIKSOH  (liaS-  ),  Anxricui 
author;  artist  and  engineer,  wai  bom  In  Baltimore,  Haiylind, 
on  the  13rd  ol  October  1B38,  a  descendant  of  Frauds  Hopklmon, 
one  of  tbc  aigners  ol  the  Declaration  ol  Independence.  He 
became  a  contractor  in  New  York  Ciiy  and  did  much  work  for 
the  Federal  government,  including  the  stone  ice-breaker  U 
Bridgeport,  Cotmecticui,  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  the  foundation  for  the  Barthddi  Statue  ol  Liberty 
in  New  York  harbour,  the  Race  Rock  LighthouK  oS  NewLondoo, 

sketching  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  Cuba,  in  Mexico,  and 

lished  various  volumes  of  travel,  illustrated  by  himself;  they 
include  OU  £iiKi  in  New  Black  and  WhiU  (1S8;);  ICeff-ICern 
£«>ifi  Ci886)i  A  Wkilt  Umbrdia  in  Mexici  (18S9}:  Cmdiita 
Day  (1897),  and  Tki  Vnict  g/  Ti-Day  (1841).  Hisnovell 
and  short  stories  are  e^Kcially  felicitous  in  their  portrayal  of 
the  OU  South.  Among  Ihem  are:  Col.  Carter  ef  CarttrniOt 
(iSgi),  wbich  was  successfully  dramatised;  A  Day  otLaGatrr^t 
aixf  irlkir  Dcyi  (iS^i);  A  Gentteman  Vaialxmd  (r8g5);  Ttm 
Crnian  (i89«);  Cofefr  Wat,  UailtrDinr  (1S98);  TjIi  Oltfr 
Fillim  (iSgg);  Tht  Perlimei  of  Oliftr  Horn  (1901),  which  has 
rembiliceacn  of  his  artist  friends;  Ctl.  Carltr'i  Ckritlmu 
(1904);  .11  Ota  Kanf  (1905);  Tht  Tida  of  Sanu{sl  (1906); 
Tkt  VtOei  lady  (1907);  Tht  Remanci  tj  «  <^i  Folhimid 
Cenlliman  (1907);  PiUr  (190S);  and  Forfy  JfinaJu  Loltand 
Olhtr  SUriil  (1909). 

■MITH,  OBDROB  (1789-1846),  British  publisher,  founder  of 
the  firm  ol  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  was  bora  in  Scotbnd  In  1789. 
FromElgin.wherehewas  ippreni  iced  to  a  bookseller,  he  migrated 
to  London,  where  he  found  employment  fint  with  Rivingloru, 
and  afterwards  wilh  John  Mnmy.  In  1816  Smith  and  aiHlher 
Scot,  Aleiander  Elder,  began  business  at  158  Feochuteh  Street 
as  booksellers  and  sutioners;  and  in  1819  they  became  pub- 
lisbetsalw.  It washeiethat GEOiCESHiTs(9)<iSi4~<90i),ihe 
most  famous  member  ol  the  firm,  was  bom  on  the  i9lh  of  March 
18141  and  fn  the  same  year  the  business  wu  removed  to  6s 
CorahiU.  Attbeageof  fourteen  George  Smith  (t)cameinto  Ihe 
buiioets,  and  b  1843  be  took  over  the  control  of  the  publishing 
department.  On  bis  lather's  death  in  1846  the  responsbilily 
of  the  business  devolved  principally  upon  him,  and  under  bis 
management  rl  Increased  thirteen  times  in  twenty  years.  A 
large  portion  of  the  bu«ness  wis  connected  with  foreign  agencies 
and  hanking,  especially  wi[h  lodia,  but  this  wu  relinquished  in 
1B68  10  his  partner  Henry  S.  King,  who  now  sepsraled  from  the 
firm,  retaining  the  old  premises  al  Comhill,  whili?  Smith  removed 
[he  publishing  business,  now  under  his  sole  conliol,  to  1 5  Waterioo 
Place.  For  over  thirty  years  Smilh  was  Ihe  friend  and  publislicr 
ol  Ruskin,  and  it  wuwitfa  him  that  Jane  £yre  found  a  publisher. 
In  i«ij  was  sUrted  the  Ottrland  Mail,  a  weekly  periodical  for 
Indian  readers,  and  the  Boineaari  Mail,  containing  Indian  news 
lor  English  readers.  By  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  were  Issued  works 
by  Darwin,  Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Robert  and  Mrs  Browning, 
Wilkie  CtJIini,  Matthew  Arnold,  Miss  Martineao.  James  Payn 
and  Mrs  Humphry  Ward.  In  1866  was  published  TroDope's 
Ijil  CArnKfer  e/ Barret,  for  which  £3000  was  paid.  In  January 
i860  the  first  of  George  Smith's  three  great  nndettakings  wai 
began,  the  CornAiN  Mafatim  being  issued  in  that  month  under 
the  editorship  of  Thackeray.  The  second  venture  wu  the 
founding  in  i86j  ol  the  PaU  MaU  Gautt,  (see  Newu-afiks). 
The  third  and  most  important  was  the  publication  ol  the  Diclin- 
siy  d/  Nalienal  Biography,  the  first  volume  of  which  wu  issued 
in  iSSi;  it  wu  completed  in  i«oi.  Id  66  volumes;  and  tld* 
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laiMHnMiiHil  work  wu  the  aomdac  «ffatt  of  i  numilul  aittt. 
Smith  wu  1  rich  mui,  not  ool]'  (ram  bis  publitbldg  butlnog, 
but  on  uxoimt  of  bit  luge  oinienhip  in  tbc  ffihienl  mtn 
^xillinirb  uid  otb«  vntiuo.  HU  Htoml  Kin,  Aknmder 
Uiirrmy  Smith,  ioiaed  Ihe  firm  in  1S90,  ajid  *ith  him  whs  tnod- 
Ucd  Id  1S94  hii  biotba-in-la*  KeginiM  J.  Smitb,  aha  in  1899 
bccuni  uiting  putDci.  Gtoigt  SmItb  himadf  died  U  ByBeeC, 
Bcu  Wcybridge,  on  the  6Ut  of  April  ipoi. 

Sk  the  nenHRT  (iwi)  of  G»ii(  Sinilb  (>)  pnfind  to  vbL  L  ^ 
tbc  *uppl«unt  to  Ibe  DMomry  iif  Halinal  Bitpaplji;  mnimi^ 
cuicBcoalnbuted  tolheCfmMlifivuiHfNav.  iqoo-Fcb.  1901] 
by  Ceor^  Smith;  an  anklr  by  Sir  L«Iic  Slvpheo  in  tbc  iimc 
mapuine  (May  1901):  and  Ihc  ipirkl  number  of  the  Ctntial  in 
January  t^lo,  pubLiifaed  on  itm  yitb  vuavmtry^ 

SMITH,  GBOBCE  ["  Ccorec  Smith  of  CoalviOc  '1  (1831-189;), 
En^ish  phUiuthtopiit,  was  bom  oear  TuiutaS,  Slaftordahiic. 
on  the  i6tlioEFebniuy  1B31.  Hit  Caihei  was  a  brickmakcr,  and 
whes  tUne  jrenrs  old  George  Smith  was  woriung  thiiteen  houn  a 
day  tn  the  blicUeldL  Neverthelcai  he  contrived  to  obtain  lome 
eduction,  10  that  m  time  he  improved  hii  po&tion,  hetoming 
manager  of  a,  brick  and  tile  woiks.  In  1857  he  dlxovered,  at 
Coalville,  Leiceslenhire,  valuable  leama  ci  day,  and  on  the 
Mcength  ol  thiijlucovery  or^niied  a  krge  bilck-making  busineu 
tbere.  He  advocated  legiskiion  in  the  btEresu  of  bridtmikFia, 
Itnd  in  partictiW  called  ULention  to  the  cnieity  iuffered  in  the 
fancLfidds  by  child-workcn,  »hoK  claims  he  pressed  at  the 
Social  Science  congresses.  In  1S71  he  published  Tile  Cry  «/lil{ 
Children.  This  work  awoke  (he  interest  of  the  (seventh)  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  of  A.  J.  Muidella,  and,  in  the  utne  year,  was 
passed  an  art  providing  (or  the  government  inspection  of  brick- 
yards, and  the  regulation  of  juvenile  and  female  labour  ihertf. 
Smith's  share  In  this  act  aroused  great  antagonism,  and  at  the 
end  of  1873  he  vas  dismissed  from  bis  position  at  Coalville,  and 
reduced  to  great  poverty.  Nevertheless  he  turned  bis  attention 
to  the  oonditEons  of  life  of  the  hundred  thousand  persons  living 
on  canals.  As  the  result  of  his  representations  on  the  subject  the 
Cfniil  Boats  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr  Sclater-Booth  (afterwards 
Lcrd  Basing),  This  bill,  which  came  inlotorce  in  1S78,  provided 
lor  the  education  of  children  on  canal  boats,  and  regulated  the 
aanitary  condition  of  life  on  board.  In  1884  was  passed  another 
bill  strengthening  the  provisions  cf  the  first.  Fcom  that  date 
OUAards  Smith  devoted  his  attention  to  Improving  the  condition 
Id  Gipsy  children  which  he  had  described  In  his  Gipry  Lift  (1S80). 
A  Moveable  Dwellings  Bill  embodying  hit  viewi  wu  several  times 
introduced  into  parliament,  but  always  delraied.  In  188; 
Smith  received  a  grant  from  the  ioyal  bounty  fund.  He  died  at 
Crick  near  Rugby  on  thi        "    " 

See  C«r(i  fm&k  if  a 
Madder  (1896). 


Ik  if  CaMO;  lie  SUtj  f  a  EtOmiiat,  by  E. 

18  (1840-1876),  English  As^rMogist,  wu  bon 
on  Il>e  96th  of  March  1840  at  Cbebea,  London.  His  lather 
was  a  working  man,  and  at  fourteen  the  Iwy  waa  apprenticed  to 
Vosrs  Bradbury  and  Cvinl  to  learn  bank-note  engraving.  He 
had  already  shnwn  a  keen  intenst  in  the  eiplotations  of  Layard 
and  R&wlinson,  and  during  the  noct  few  years  lie  devoted  all 
his  spare  time  to  studying  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  the 
British  Museum.  His  eametUiMs  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  who  petmltted  him  the  use  of  his  room  at  the 
sniseum  and  placed  the  many  casts  ud  squeezes  of  the  insciip' 
tioot  at  his  disposal.  Smith  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  hist 
diicovery  (the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  tribute  by  Jehu  to 
ShalBiaoezer),  and  Sit  Henry  suggoted  ts  the  tnistces  of  tli« 
Museum  that  he  should  be  saiodated  with  Idmaeit  In  the  prepan- 
Uoa  of  the  third  volume  of  Cumifarm  Imriflinu  ff  ITuUrB 
Alia.  Accordingly,Ini8«7,SmithwatBppolntedaaditaBtintlia 
Assyriology  department,  and  the  earlsESt  of  his  successM  Was  the 
disorvery  of  two  inscriptions,  one  fixing  the  date  ol  the  total 
eclipse  of  tbc  sun  in  the  month  Kvan  in  May  743  B.C.,  and  the 
other  the  date  of  an  invasion  ol  Babylonia  by  the  Elamltes 
in  Ilia  I.e.  In  1871  he  pobli^ed  jIhiu'i  ef  A ssur-bani-fal, 
transliterated  and  translated,  and  communicated  to  the  newly- 
founded  Society  ol  Biblical  Archaeology  a  paper  on  "  The  Early 
Bittaiy  of  fiabylwiia,"  aod  an  account  ol  hit  dcdpbanncDt  d  tha 


Cypriote  inscriptlcras.     In   187s   Smith  adiend  vorid-wide 

lame  by  his  tnnslalion  of  the  Cbaldaean  account  of  the  Deluge, 
nbtcb  Wat  read  before  the  Society  of  Bibhcal  Ardtaeology  on  the 
jrd  ol  December.  In  the  ioUowing  January  Sir  Edwin  Amohl, 
tbc  editor  of  the  IMiy  Telttrafk,  inanged  with  Smith  that  he 
abosld  ^  to  Miaeveh  at  the  eipenie  ol  tliat  Journal,  aad  any 
out  excavations  with  a  view  to  fisdiag  the  w^^a^ng  fragBKDta  it 
the  Deluge  story,  ThlajourMyniultediiotoiilyintlKdiaooveiy 
of  the  missing  tablets,  but  of  fiaginenli  which  TMonkd  the  tae- 
ceasion  and  duntion  of  tlie  Bahytoolan  dyniatiea.  In  1874 
Sfoith  again  left  England  for  Nineveh,  this  time  at  the  eipeue 
of  the  Museum,  and  cmtinuHl  hit  eicavalions  at  Kouyunjik. 
An  tccouit  ol  hh  work  k  pven  hi  A  ayrian  Diatteriei,  publisbed 
early  in  1875.  Hb  lot  of  the  year  nas  spent  In  fixing  togethet 
and  Itantlating  the  Itagments  idating  to  Ibe  Creation,  the  re- 
sults of  whidl  woric  wen  embodied  In  Tkt  ClaUata*  AamaU  tf 
Gmtit.    In  Hai^  1876  the  tiuslec*  <rf  the  British  Museum 

pal't  libtuy.  At  Ikhji,  a  (null  village  about  60  m.  N.E.  of 
Aleppo,  be  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  finally  died  at  Aleppo 
on  the  19th  of  Atignat.    He  left  a  wife  and  dJldren,  od  wbou 

■WTH,  OBCnai  ADAM  (185*-  '  ],  Scoltiih  divine,  wu 
b«ii  In  Calcutta  on  the  19^1  of  October  1S5G,  wliei*  his  fithei, 
Ceoigt  Smith,  CXE.,  wu  then  principal  of  the  Doveloa  CoU<«e: 
He  *al  edncaied  at  Edinbui^  in  the  Royal  Hi)^  School,  the 
Unlverritr  and  Niw  College.  After  itudylng  at  Tablogen  and 
Leip^  aod  tnvellliig  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Fne  Onrch  of  Scothnd  and  waa  appointed  pntfeMor  o( 
(Md  Testament  nbjecu  hi  the  Free  Church  CoDegB  at  Claagow 
1S93.  In  Tgo9  be  wu  appointed  inlndpil  of  the  Uni*«nity; 
of  Aberdeen. 

TiWAaiki^Jiiut  (jvols.,  r«88-iB9a);  Tte 

— '-■-  '-  —'1.,   I8l6-l8;7)i  HilUriial  Car. 

±--~   .■"»/.  Jenuaiem  (1   volt,  1907);   Thi 

, TeaunuM  to  On  Alt  (1893)1  Tin  tifi  ^  Hmry 

■MTTH,  SERRR.  (179^1874),  American  refonner  and  phil-; 
anthropist,  waa  bore  In  lltica.  New  York,  on  the  Ath  of  Match' 
1797.  AftergraduatliigatHBmiltonCoIlegemig[8,hea>iuDied 
the  management  of  the  vast  estate  of  his  fathci,  Peter  Smith' 
(r7tS-ie37),  kmg  a  partner  ol  John  Jacob  Astor,  SBd  greatly  In-] 
creased  the  family  fortune.  About  1898  he  became  an  activs 
wotter  In  the  cause  of  temperance,  agd  in  his  home  village,' 
Peterboro,  be  built  one  of  the  first  temperance  hotels  in  the 
country.  He becaoitanabolitionisi  In  i83;,afters(eiiigan  anti- 
slavery  meeting  st  Utka  broken  up  by  a  mob.  In  1S40  he  took 
a  letdiag  put  tai  the  organiiation  of  the  Liberty  patty,  and  in 
1(48  and  i8i>  be  was  nominated  lor  the  presidency  by  the 
tenmant  of  this  organiiation  that  had  not  been  absorbed  by 
the  FmStA  party.  An  "  Industrial  Congress  "  at  Philaddphia 
also  Domhuited  bim  for  the  presidency  b  1848,  and  the  "  Land 
Refoimen  "  Id  list.  In  iS40andln  iSj8  he  waaa  candidate  for 
the  govemoiship  of  New  Ywt  on  an  antl-elavery  platform. 
Id  iSs3  be  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Repiesentativta 
as  an  independent,  and  bsued  an  addret*  dtdariog  that  all  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  soil;  that  wars  are  brutal  and  un- 
neccasary;  that  slavery  could  be  aarinioned  by  no  ronatitutJun, 
state  or  federal;  that  free  trade  is  esaentisl  to  human  brother- 
hood; that  woDKD  should  have  full  poUtical  rights;  that  the 
Federal  govenunent  and  the  sutes  should  prohibit  the  liquor 
traffic  wttUu  tbelt  lesfiectiTe  jutisdlction. 

Attheec 


lo  Indigent  tamllici,  and  also 
attempted  to  ooloBiie  traets  In  N.  New  Voik  with  (tee  negroes; 
but  tUa  eipetiment  waa  a  failure.  Peterboto  became  a  station 
on  the  "  undergronnd  railroad  ";  and  alter  iBjo  Smith  furnished 
money  (or  t>ie  legal  expenses  of  persons  charged  with  infTactioat 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  With  Jriin  Brawn,  to  whom  he  gavi 
a  farm  in  Essex  connly.  New  York,  be  became  very  intimate, 
and  (nm  time  ts  tine  supplied  him  with  tonds,  though  it  srmw 
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witluHit  knowing  that  any  of  Ihe  money  vould  be  employed  in  i 

foUawing  the  nid  on  Haiper'i  Fcny  he  bccune  temponrily 
inuoe,  nod  Eot  several  weeks  nas  confined  in  an  asyEum  in  Utica, 

dose  advocated  a  mild  pohcy  toward  the  late  Confedeiale  states, 
declariDg  tiiat  part  ot  the  guilt  of  slavery  lay  upon  the  North, 
He  even  beome  one  of  Uie  tecurilies  lot  JeSenon  Davis,  Ihseby 
incurring  the  [eteDtcieal  oC  Noitbera  radical  leaden. 

Iq  religiDn  aa  in  politic*  Genit  Smith  was  a  radical.  Believing 
that  sectaiianiam'was  sinful,  be  lepanted  from  Ihe  Preabyteiian 
Church  in  184J,  and  was  one  of  the  founden  of  the  Church  al 
Peterboio,  a  Don-4CCtarian  inltitution  tqicn  to  all  Chriatiaiu  of 
whatever  ahade  of  belief.  Hii  private  beixfactioDS  wen  bound- 
kas;  of  hia  gifts  he  kept  no  record,  but  Eheii  vahic  is  aaid  to  have 
ggeeded  tS,ooo,ooo.  Though  a  man  of  great  wealth  hia  life 
waa  one  of  marked  simphcity.  He  died  on  Ihe  iSth  of  December 
1S74,  whileou  a  visit  to  relalivci  in  New  York  Gty. 

See  O.  B.  Fniihingliuii,  CtrnI  Smik:  a  Binpttlif  {New  York, 
1879). 

■InTB.0OLI>WIli  (iSi3-r9io),Britiah  historian  and  publidit, 
wai  bom  at  Reading  on  the  IJth  of  Augiftt  rSlJ.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  Colkge.  Oxford,  and  alter  an 
undergraduate  career  of  exceptional  briUiancy  waa  elected  to 
a  feUowihip  at  Univenity  College.  He  threw  hia  keen  intellect 
and  trencbant  style  into  the  cause  of  univenity  reform,  the 
leading  champian  of  wliich  was  another  fellow  of  Univenity 
CoUe£«,  Anhui  Penrhyn  Staoley.  On  the  Royal  Commission 
of  i2so  to  Inquire  into  the  lefonn  of  the  univenity,  of  which 
Sumley  ■*>  aecieury,  be  served  u  aaKSlait-wcietaiy;  and  he 
wu  leoetaiy  to  the  conuniiikinen  appointed  by  tlie  act  of 
185*.  His  poiiiion  ai  an  auihoiity  on  educalioraj  reform  •»» 
further  reci^niied  by  a  eeat  an  the  Popuhu  Education  Con- 
miiBon  of  t8;S.  In  i968.  when  the  queuioo  of  refDrm  al  (Moti! 
published  a  brilliant  pamphlet, 
_  liuUnhtriilytfOtfad.  Betide) 
•n  of  tesu,  (fected  by  the  act  of  it;i,  nuny  of  the 
reiorma  ineie  suggeatcd,  such  ai  the  revival  of  the  facultle*, 
the  reorganization  of  the  profeasoriate,  Ihe  abolition  of  celifiacy 
ai  a  condition  ol  the  tenure  of  f  eUowshipa,  and  the  comt ' 


I  public  banquet  in  New  York.  In  ig6i  be  threw  >qt  yi  a 
in  England  and  iciLled  in  the  United  Slate*,  whcfc  be  held 
liMory  at  C01 
to  Toronto,  where 
he  edited  the  CamadiaH  UoniUy,  and  subaequenily  founded  tbe 
H'ecil  and  ttie  Byibmdtr.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  English  pohtica.  He  had  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Irish  DisestabLiihment,  but  he  refused  to  follow  Glad- 
stone In  accepting  Home  Rule.  He  expressly  lUled  that  "  if 
be  ever  had  a  political  leader,  his  leader  waa  John  Bright,  not 
hir  Gladstone."  Speaking  in  iS36,he  referred  to  Us  "standing 
by  the  ude  of  John  Bright  against  the  dismembennenl  of  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  community  of  the  West,  aa  I  now  stand 
against  the  diamemtxrment  of  the  great  Anglo-Saton  community 
of  the  East."  These  words  form  the  key  to  hit  views  of  the 
future  of  tbe  British  Empue.  He  always  maiolaincd  that 
Canada,  separated  by  great  i>arrien,  running  north  and  south, 

it9  natural  coa£gunt 
then,  which  would  tt 
empire,  aad  in  the  tu 


the  educational  institutions  immediately 

r."  His  aspmtiOD  that  ookniisu  and  AraericaDS  abould  be 
itcd  to  Oxford  has  been  realiied  by  Ur  Rhodea's  will, 
'hat  is  periiaps  tbe  vital  problera  of  rrtodem  education, 
iiettlon  of  andent  x^m  modem  languages,  he  pisnaunced 
[he  latter  "ue  hidiapeosalile  acoompliabments,  but  they 

peculiar  respect  as  coming  boa  ■  preridenl  of  the  Hodem 
Langinge  Aawdaliog-  Tbe  aame  MmpiciMU*  openocu  of  mind 
appeaia  in  his  judgment,  deltvend  after  be  had  held  the  Kfliu 
piDfeBDiahip  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford  from  iSjI  to  i'S66, 
that  "  ancient  history,  beaides  the  ttill  uneiiualled  excellence  of 
the  writera,  is  tlie  best  instrument  for  cultivaiinf  the  Uuoiical 
aensc."  Aa  a  historian,  hideed,  he  left  bo  lUding  wotk;  the 
Dtdltiplicity  of  hia  interest*  prevented  him  from  coDcentnilng 
OB  any  ooe  subject.  Bl*  chief  hiitoiicti  writing— n>  Uniud 
Kimtitm!  a  fMkal  Huftry  (iSw).  and  Tk*  UmHi  SUIti: 
dis  (hJliH  ef  i>iUiMl  Hiitary  (i  t4j>-tbough  based  on  thorough 
faniliari  ly  idth  thdr  nibjcct,  make  as  claim  to  original  research, 

71m  outbreak  of  tba  Ameticao  Civil  Wsi  proved  a  turning- 
podnt  Id  bl*  lifa.  Unlifce  moM  mm  ol  tbe  niUng  dasse*  in 
England,  ha  warmly  championed  tbe  ctnse  of  tbe  North,  and 
U*  punpbleta,  (specially  one  entitled  Dew  On  BItU  tamaint 
Amtrkaii  Sattrfi  (iW3l,plaTedapfamiiMntpnRincanvettln| 
English  opinion.    Visiting  America  00  a  lectuie  tout  In  1S64, 


e  United  States,  wu  di 


n  with 


.    TlieBe 


stated  in  bit  CsiuAi  and  iJuCanadidD  gwittm  (1&91).  Though 
describing  himself  aa  "  anti-imperialistic  to  the  core,"  be  waa 
yet  deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  greatneas  of  the 
British  nee.    Of  the  British  empire  in  India  be  said  that  "  it 

is  the  noblesi  the  world  has  seen Never  had  there  been  such 

an  attempt  to  make  ainquctt  the  servant  of  civiliiatioD.  About 
keeping  India  there  is  no  question.  England  ha*  a  teal  duty 
tbeie."    Hia  fear  was  that  England  would  become  a  nation  cj 

their  country.  ThesefDrebodingawereinteuaiBediohisCHtHsait- 
ueo/ljb  or  Empirtf  (rgoi)— a  wanting  to  the  United  State* 
against  the  aasumplion  of  imperial  responaibiULie*.  Among 
other  causes  that  be  powerfully  attacked  were  liquor  prohibition, 
female  suffrage  and  Stale  Sodaliam.  All  these  are  discussed 
in  hit  £uayi  m  Qiieilianj  </  Itt  Day  (revised  edition,  rSM). 
He  also  published  sympathetic  monographs  on  Cowpv  and 
/oju  Austen,  and  attempted  verse  in  Bay  Leaves  and  SfiKiKtrttt 
of  Crak  Trattij.  In  hii  CWciici  el  Uu  Riiilt  ij  EiitUiac 
(1897),  be  abandons  tbe  faith  in  Christianity  expreoed  in  his 
lecture  of  libi  on  Historical  Progress  (where  be  forecast  tbe 
speedyreunionofOuinendomnothe"  basis o(  free  conviction  "), 
ajid  write*  in  a  spirit  "  not  of  AgnMtidlol,  if  AgBotticiara 
importsde^uur  of  spiritual  truth,  but  of  free  and  hopeful  inquiry, 
to  dear  by  removing  the  wreck 


ihich  w> 


faith  n 


later  yean  be  ex[8essed  his  views  in  a  weekly  jonmal,  TJU 
Farrmr'i  Sun,  and  pablitbed  in  iQa«  Uy  Utmtty  ij  GlaislcKi, 
while occaiional letten  to  the  5f*ciaUrihowed that  he  bad  lott 
ndthei  hit  inlerett  in  English  politic*  and  social  questions  nor 
fait  ranariiible  gifu  of  style.  He  died  at  hit  residence,  The 
Grange,  Tofonto,  on  the  ;tbof  June  1910. 

GoMwin  Snilb  left  io  Danuscript  a  book  d  remiiiisccacts.  which 
waa  edited  by  Mr  Arnold  Haidrain,  his  private  secretary. 

IXITB,  HEURT  BOTXTOH  deis-iS??),  American  theologiaii, 
wat  bora  In  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  siM  of  November  iSij. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  i8j4)  tludied  lheok>cy 
at  Andover,  when  his  healih  failed,  at  Bangor,  and,  after  a  year 
(r33e-iS}7)  as  librarian  and  tutor  in  Greek  at  Bowdoin,  in 
Germany  at  Halle,  where  he  became  personally  Intimate  with 
Thoiuckand  Ulrid,  aod  in  Berlin,  unda  Neanderand  Hengtten- 
berg.  He  relumed  to  America  in  1S40,  was  a  tutor  for  a  few 
monthi  (iS4e-i&tt)  at  Bowdoin,  and  in  1&41,  shut  ovt  from 
any  belter  place  by  dittrutt  of  his  German  training  and  by  hia 
Innk  opposition  to  Uoitarianiara,  be  became  paitor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  West  Ametbury  (now  Meniraac), 
Matitachnaetta.  In  iH47-iSja  he  was  professor  of  moral  philo- 
lophjr  and  metaphytics  at  Amhertt;  and  in  1850-1854  was 
Washburn  piofestor  of  Church  bltlory,  aiul  in  1B54-1S74 
ofayNem    ■    ■     ■  -.     —     ... 
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SanlBUr-   nk  ttdlk  Ukd  b  iSr*  4Bd  he  dkd  In  New  Yoik 

City  on  ths  7ih  of  Febnuiy  1877.  Of  tbe  aid  tdiool  of  the 
"  New  EngUnd  llicalocy,"  SmiUi  wu  .one  of  the  foiemnt 
kwlen  of  the  new  ichool  Piabj^eriuu.  Hk  thedofy  i>  moat 
(trikjii^  contiiiied  in  the  Aoddvet  addnu,  "  ReUtiooi  oC 
Piilh  ud  Philosophy,"  which  wu  delivered  beCon  the  Poiter 
RhHoiiial  Society  in  1849.  He  alwiyi  aide  it  deu  tb«t  Ibe 
idu!  philcoophy  wu  CluiitiKentric:  be  uid  tbu  Refomed 
theology  muM  "  'CbriiUiLogi« '  predatinuiao  vid  decreet, 
[cgcDeniion  mi  uiicti£catiim,  the  docuine  ol  the  Chuicb,  wid 
the  whole  of  the  EichatoIi«y." 

His  son  Henxy  Cooowdi  Suib  (b.  iMo)  wu  putor  of  the 
fnebold  (New  Jeney)  Preibyteiiu  Church  in  1886-1896,  tnd 
Inm  1897  to  1903  wu  pralcuoi  of  lyitamuk  tbeelo(y  in  Lane 
ITbeolo^cJ  Seminuy. 


.niTH,  SIB  HBHBY  OBOROB  VAKBLm.  fiart.  (1787- 
1S60),  British  geoenl.  son  of  Jofao  Smith,  iiugeoo,  ol  Whiltlncy, 
Cambridieihiie,  wu  bom  It  iJul  place  on  the  iSih  of  Julie  1787. 
Hany  Smith— foi  thraughout  life  he  adopted  tlM  moce  funiliar 
form  of  hii  Christiu  name — wu  educated  privuely  and  euetid 
the  army  in  1805.  Hit  Gni  active  service  wu  in  South  America 
in  180A.  and  he  subsequenily  served  tluov^h  tbe  Peniniular  War 
from  tbe  cooceaintion  at  SahuoasM.  in  November  1808  (0  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  on  the  lelhoi  April  1S14.  On  the  day  [oUow- 
ing  itc  atonning  ol  Badajos  (the  Mb  of  Apiil  iSii)  a  weU-boro 
Spanish  lady,  whose  entire  property  in  the  dty  had  ban  de- 
■ttoyed,  presented  hcnclf  at  the  British  lines  seekins  protection 
from  Ibe  licence  of  the  soltiiery  for  hcnclf  and  hci  lister,  a  child 
ol  lounecD,  by  whom  she  wu  accompanied.  The  latter,  whose 
naoie  wu  Juana  Maria  de  Los  Dolorts  de  Leon,  had  hut 
recently  emerged  from  a  omvent ;  but  notwithstanding  bci  years 
she  wu  married  to  Harry  Smith  a  few  tlays  later.  She  remained 
with  him  thnugbout  the  rest  of  the  war,  accompanying  the 
baggage  train,  ileeping  in  the  open  on  the  field  oC  battle,  ii4ing 
freely  among  the  tro(^,  and  sharing  all  the  privations  of  cam- 
paigning. Her  beuity,  courage,  sound  judgment  and  amiable 
character  endeared  ber  to  the  officers,  including  ibe  duhe  of 
Wellington,  who  >poke  of  her  familiarly  u  Juanita:  and  (he 
wu  idolized  by  the  soldiers.   At  theclooeof  tbe  war  Harry  Smith 


Good  Hope,  where  he  commanded  i  division  in  tbe  Kaffir  War 
of  1&J4-J6.  In  1835  he  accomplished  the  feat  of  riding  from 
Cape  Town  to  Crabain's  Town,  a  distance  of  600  m.,  in  less  than 
sis  days;  and  having  restored  con£dfDce  among  the  whites  by 

Province  of  Queen  Adelaide,  where  he  g^ned  unbounded  in- 
Ouence  over  the  nalive  triba,  whom  he  vigorously  set  himself 
to  civilize  and  bcnehl.  But  though  supported  by  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  tbe  high  commliaioner,  tbe  ministry  in  London  reversed 
his  policy  and— to  quote  Smith's  own  words— "  directed  the 
Province  ol  Queen  Adelaide  to  be  restored  to  barbarism."   Smith 

deplored  alike  by  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Dutch;  and  numbers  of 

the  latter,  largely  in  consequence  of  this  poUcy  of  Lord  Glenelg, 

began  the  mignlion  to  the  interior  known  u  "  the  great  trek." 

Hairy  Smith  wu  now  appointed  deputy-ad  jut  ut-gennal  of 


the  forces  in  India,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Gwalior  campaign 
of  iSu  (for  which  he  received  a  K.C.B.)  and  the  Sikh  War  ol 
i8«j--46.  He  wu  in  command  of  a  diviaion  under  Sir  Hugh 
Cough  at  Ibe  baiiln  of  Moodkee  and  Feroieshah,  where  be 
conspicuously  distinguished  himself,  but  wu  insufSdenily  sup- 
ported by  the  conunandei-ui^biel.  Alter  the  second  of  Ibue 
anions  Sic  Harry  Smith  wu  appointed  to  an  independent  com- 
ound,  and  on  the  iSlh  of  Jamuuy  1846  he  inflicted  a  cnuhing 
defeat  on  tbe  Sikhs  at  Aliwal  on  the  SuUej.  Al  Sobraon  on  tbe 
loth  of  February  he  again  commanded  a  division  under  Gough. 
For  tbe  great  victory  of  Aliwal  be  wu  awarded  the  thanks  of 
pariiament;  and  tbe  qieech  of  tbe  duke  of  WeUinglon  waa 
perhaps  the  warmest  encomium  ever  bestowed  by  that  great 
oommander  on  a  meritorioiu  officer.  Sir  Harry  was  at  the  same 
time  created  a  baioaet;  and  u  a  Qwdal  disltoction  the  words 
"of  Aliwal  "  were  by  tbe  patent  ai^nded  to  tbe  title.  In  1847 
he  returned  to  South  Alrici  as  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and 
high  commissioner,  lo  grapple  with  the  difSculties  he  had  lore- 
seen  eleven  years  before  (see  Cape  Coiohy:  Hiaery).  He  took 
command  of  an  eipcdilion  to  deal  Kith  tbe  disaffected  Boers  in 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignly,  and  fought  the  action  of  fioom- 
plaalt  on  the  igtb  of  August  184S,  In  December  iSjo  war 
broke  out  with  the  Kaffirs;  Sir  Hairy  Smith  was  insufficieully 
supplied  with  tTDC^  from  En^and;  and  (hough  his  conduct  of 
the  operations  was  warmly  af^roved  by  the  duke  of  WeUinglon 
and  other  military  authorities,  Lord  Crey,  in  a  despatch  never 
submitted  to  tbe  queen,  recalled  him  in  1851  before  the  KaSra 
ipletcly  subdued.  He  protested  strongly  against 
ent  of  the  Otnnge  River  Sovereignty  to  the  Boers, 
which  was  carried  out  two  years  alter  his  departure,  and  he 
actively  furthered  the  granting  of  responsible  gDvernmenl  to 
CapeColony.  HisSpanishwifewssfaisconstant companioninhis 
second  u  in  his  eerlier  sojoum  in  South  Alrica,  wbere  her  memory 
b  recalled  by  tbe  toi*n  i^  Ladysmith  in  Natal  (rendered  famous 
by  the  Boer  War  of  1899-190:),  u  is  that  of  her  husband  by 
Hanismilh  in  the  Orange  Free  Slate;  while  Abwal  North, 
'       I   1  -       -  »  *     ^       ,  -     peal  Indian 
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See  AubMctratAy  5/  Sir  Hurry  SmUi,  edited  by  G.  C.  Mt 
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nathematldan,  wu  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  ind  of  November 
1816,  and  wu  tbe  fourth  child  of  bis  parenti.  When  Henry 
Smith  wu  just  two  years  old  his  lather  died,  whereupon  his 
mother  left  Ireland  for  England.  After  being  privately  educated 
by  his  mother  and  tutors,  be  entered  Rugby  school  In  1841. 
Whilst  under  the  Brst  ol  these  tutors,  in  nine  months  he  read 
all  Thucydides,  Sophocles  and  Salluit,  twelve  books  ol  Ticiius, 
the  greater  part  ol  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  several  plays 
of  Aeicbylus  and  Euripides.  He  also  studied  the  first  sii  books 
of  Euclid  and  some  algebra,  besides  reading  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Hebrew  and  teaming  ibe  Oia  ol  Horace  by  heart. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  broiher  in  September  1843  Henry 
Smith  left  Rugby,  and  at  tbe  end  of  1844  gained  a  scholarsbip 
at  BaUiol  College,  Oilord.  He  won  the  Ireland  scholarship  in 
1848  and  obtained  a  first  dau  in  both  the  classical  and  tbe 
meibematical  schools  in  1849.  He  gained  the  senior  mathe- 
matical scholarship  in  i8si.  Be  wu  elected  fellow  ol  Balliol  in 
1S50  and  Savilian  piolessor  ol  geometry  in  iB6i,and  in  1874  wu 
appointed  keeper  ol  (he  university  museum.  He  wu  elected 
F,R.S.  in  1861,  and  wu  an  LL.D.  ol  Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

chairman  of  the  maiuging  body  of  the  meteorological  office.    He 
'       OiCord  on  the  vLhoI  February  18S3. 


After 


dbetn 


but  finally  cboK  the  latter.    After  publi>bin|  a  few  ^ort 

papers  jelaiinE  10  theory  of  Dumber*  and  to  geometry,  be  devoted 
binodl  IB  a  tbonugli  esaminatlu  if  tbe  writings  of  K.  F.  Gauss. 
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pludntE^  FafiH  "  IPU.  Trou,  iKi  ud  1B67).     He  dkl  bcU, 

«ialy  thne  Indetcmiiula,  but  nnccded  in  oUbliihinf  the  pria- 

ncnl  ionnvlu.  tbm  eSrctiof  wbmE  ia 
'  in  the  Hb><ct  tinn  the  puUiu- 


ttea  o(  C»L —  — , .. .. 

~   '"         *  gdi  mud  renlci  inxand  in  Uic  Prac.  X>7.  5k.  (or  1864 

-H  the  ■Kowl  of  tbeee  notini  ba  |iva  Ac  Evoeral 

fonnviv  vltluHit  demofutimtkHU  Ai  canlhrin  to  tb*  imcnl 
fonnulH  b(  iddi  tbe  (atmulae  nhtlni  to  the  Rpmeatstioa  of  ■ 
Dumber  u  A  Him  of  five  iqiuRi  msd  ■]■>  of  Rven  iquiret.  Tlii* 
clue  of  reprrtfiiulKid  cajee  iriien  Ibc  uiiiiber  of  iqiiuee  occedi 
cMit.  Tbe  CBAa  ef  tve^  four  and  di  oquuea  had  been  fiveii  br 
fC  C.  J.  Jecobi  lud  lJ>*t  eT  three  niuua  by  F.  G.  Eieeotehi,  >bo 
bd  tin  aim  without  dnmHUtntiaa  Boe  of  the  leailu  lor  Bvc 
Inmree.  Fouiten  yev*  later  the  Acadtek  Fnncaii^  in  ignonnce 
W  Smith'!  mric,  act  the  deuiiwWtatloii  and  cwnpletioii  of  Ea«iitdn'i 
dieMena  lor  ive  aquam  a*  th*  autdect  «(  thdr  "  Gfand  Pita  dea 
SckaCH  MatMHtKMKa,"  Soith,  at  tba  ttqotM  c<  a  amber  id 
the  commUoB  by  wbicb  tba  pria  waa  pn^mnl,  BBdwtoak  In  lUa 

om  Hml  igrmulae 
flovvnung  the  whole  daat  of  inveat^tiona  to  wuch  it  bdongrd, 
Sboabj  have  been  aet  by  the  Acad^mie  aa  the  iubject  of  Ibdr  grrat 
priie  «howa  how  far  in  advance  of  hia  conteoiponriea  bia  catly 
leieaichca  had  carried  biiiL  Many  of  the  imintloiiteiMtalncd  in 
Ua  diwtMiwi  arc  feoeiali  but  tba  dmoiiatiMtloaa  an  not  aupfiliad 
for  the  cajc  of  aeven  iquareL  He  waa  alao  the  author  of  ImiurtAnt 
popeca  m  vhtch  be  eateoded  to  conplea  qtiadiatk  loma  many  ol 
CauB'a  invcilitatiDna  retatini  to  teal  quadiadc  fomu.  After  1M4 
be  devoted  hinuelf  chiFSy  to  dllptk  fuacliooa,  and  Qumereua  papera 
'      ubtecc  wen  publiiiial  1»  him  ia  t1w>n(.  LkuL  Mm^Sct. 

— 1.^_-     A.  -I.-  .; ^i.:-  J— .(j  ijf  ,,aa  engaged  upoo  a 

■liehEeTeft 


ia  diadi,  in  Miirh  1B83.  il 


■waidcd  to  him.    The  lact  ll 


, _._, mode  of  thought  k  apurtat,  hk  metboda  and 

cfxtmu  beiBE  arithmetical  u  diHinguidwd  from  algebraic  He 
hwl  the  maac  imeoe  adnundoD  of  Cauia.  He  •■•  [«ideni  of  tbe 
natbeiuFfaal  and  pbyiicAl  amion  of  tlx  Britiih  Aaaaciatian  at 
BncUord  in  1S73  and  of  the  Ijindan  Mathonatical  Society  in  1&74- 
1B76.  HU  OBtrUd  FafBi  men  edited  by  J.  W.  L.  Ctaiibs  and 
Hibliihed  in  Ilu. 

AnaitklelB  thc5M<>''rof  IheiTthcfFfbnatv  tfft3.byLecd 
tuatia  Bowcn.  givea  perhapa  the  beat  ides  of  Smith  *  eniaorUnaiy 
peraonalqualitieiaDdliijhHice.  SeealaaJ.W.I-Qaiaher'BaHBiv 
tthe  JfntUy  NtUcti  if  0^ Ktj.  AA  Sk.  fiiL  div.,  igSf). 


B(t84?-  ),AnwfcuiBttille»l 

■cboUr,  wu  bom  in  Tioy,  Ohio,  on  the  ijid  ol  October  184;. 
~  'it  Amhant  Colb(c  in  1U9  and  Kudled  theoli^ 

■  'icminaiy  bi  1860-1B71,  in  BciliB  In  1871- 
1  1S76-1S77.    Be  wna  iatiiictai  in  iliurch 
bittoiy  In  1874-187S,  ud  In  Hebrew  in  i87<^iB76,  anc 

...i«unt-pinfci«nr  in  1B77-187O  wd  profoHOr  IB    iB79-iS«3  of 

Ucbmr  and  OU  TtsttmeM  cufcrii  in  I4UM  Tbeolofical  ShbID' 
aiy.  In  1891  be  wu  liicd  (ot  bettiy  by  tb*  Piediytay  of 
Ciadnmll,  wn  lound  (oilly  ol  teaching  (in  a  p-mpfci**  aiiikd 
BiUial  StktItrMt  vU  ItupinMit,  1891)  cbU  then  tnn 
"etiM*  of  hiMoik  ha,"  wppcCTalani  at "  biWaric  tmtha,"  tx., 
in  the  booki  ol  Chit^cki,  and  ihkt  tbe  "  taipiiUkia  of  the  Holy 
SoiplDnB  la  coDdit,.nI  with  tbe  BBptuJtabhnwi  ol  poitloB*  <f 
the  aacted  ■ntiim"-~in  other  werii.  thu  inq)iiMian  doei  not 
laply  inenvDcy.— and  he  waa  atinieided  tram  tbe  mlniMry. 
Dr  Snllh  miicd  froB  the  deaoBfnUioa,  and  ia  184),  Bpon 
bccotainji  a  pnfeeaor  at  Andovtr  T1w<riotfcai  Seminary,  cnleied 
ibe  ndnirtijr  ol  the  Conangatioul  Choicb.   Fioo  1S07  to  laoS 


and  cur. 


Fd  Tkm  BiUt  U4  Itlam  (tear),  C 
^(1804,  in  the"  InlematiuiafCiilicai  uimmentiry  -i 
muni  Hillary  ligoj.  in  tbe  "  Intunaiioaal  Th«l«icd 
Id  Inilnnilum  tS  Imnioty  (Cindnnaii,  iSmJ;  be 

pnpen  on  which  the  bereay  cbarge  waa  made,  and 

outlined  the  caie. 

SatTH,  JAMB  (i775-<83g),  ud  BOUCI  (1779-1849), 
lulbon  of  the  Rtjidti  Ai4rattt,  tool  of  a  London  aolicltor, 
(ere  bom,  the  Imneron  loth  Febtuaiy  177J  and  the  latter  on 
Jilt  Deceraber  1779,  both  ia  London,  The  occuion  of  ibeir 
happy  ;«  d'afril  wu  tbe  rebuilding  of  Dniiy  Lane  theajre  tn 
i8ii,BfterafiTe{DwhichItbadbeenbunitdowD.  Thenunagen 
had  oflered  a  [xiH  of  £so  for  an  tddioa  to  be  recited  at  the  re- 
opening in  (ktober.  Sii  meki  bcfoir  that  date  the  happy 
tbougfai  occurred  to  tbe  brothm  Smith  of  feigning  that  the  most 
popular  poet!  of  the  time  had  b«D  among  the  competlton  and 
iuuing  1  volume  of  unMcceulul  addieoes  in  parody  of  their 
vaiioua  ttylea.  They  dividni  the  taafc  between  them,  Jamea 
t«kin|  Wordswtmh,  Sootbey,  CcJeridge  and  Crabbe,  while 
Byron,  Hoort,  Scolt  and  Bonlcs  were  aisigned  to  Horace.' 
Seven  edtloni  wen  oiled  for  wilhiu  three  montha.  Tbe 
R^ftcM  Addrtaa  an  the  moat  widely  populu  parodiei  ever 
publltbed  in  Eoglind.  and  lake  dasicil  tank  in  literuura. 
The  brathen  fauly  dividcil  the  honoun:  the  elder  biotber'i 
Wordiwoith  i>  evenly  balanced  by  the  younger's  Scolt,  and  both 
llad  a  hand  in  Byron,  A  striking  feature  ia  the  abicncc  of  malice ; 
none  of  tbe  porta  caricatured  look  offence,  while  the  imitalioD  ia 
■odeverthal  both  Byron  and  Scolt  are  recorded  to  hiveiald  thai 
they  could  hatdly  believe  Ihey  had  not  written  the  addreue* 
aKtibedtothem,  Tbeontyotherunderlalungoflhetwo  bnuben 
wal  Hrrsa  in  Latidm  (1S13).  Jamea  Smith  made  another  bit. 
In  writing  CwHA^Cnumi,  A  Trip  te  Paris,  A  THf  tt  America, 
and  other  lively  ikiti  for  Chaiiei  Mathewi  who  lald  he  «ai 
"  the  only  man  who  can  write  clever  nonsenae."  Hii  (odal 
reputation  ai  a  wit  atood  high.  He  waa  reputed  one  of  the  beat 
of  lalken  in  an  age  when  the  art  wu  nudied,  and  it  wai  msarktd 
that  Ik  held  hia  own  without  fallinj  into  the  gnat  error  of  nili — , 
aanann.  Bui  in  hb  old  age  the  irrevaent  Froicr'i  put  him  in 
ill  gaUeiy  of  living  portraita  aa  a  gouiy  and  elderly  btil  paini- 
taking  Ji^.  He  died  in  London  on  tbe  I4lh  of  Detembci  1839. 
After  making  a  fottuac  as  a  stodtbrcAtr,  Horace  Smith  followed 
b  th*  wake  of  Scott  and  wrote  about  a  icon  of  blsloricil  novels 
—BrmmttHyt  Roua  (iSiA),  Tor  HS  (i8i«),  Rmhm  Afdty 
(iB»7).  Zi'lo'i  (1818),  Til  Son  F^rrt  (iBjp),  Walirr  Cotylcn 
(1830),  Kc  Hia  skeichea  of  eccentric  chanctei  aie  brilltani 
and  amuaing;  but  he  waa  m<m  of  an  essayiK  than  a  iloiy-IelleT. 
Three  volume)  of  Gaitllts  Md  Gnriliti.  published  by  him  in 
1816,  contain  many  wiity  t*uyi  both  in  pnne  and  in  vene, 
but  the  only  tingle  piece  that  has  taken  a  pennanenl  place  la  tbe 
"  Addita  to  Ibe  Mummy  in  Beluni'a  Eihibition."  In  piivaie 
life  Horace  Smith  waa  not  less  popular  than  hi)  brMher.  though 
leaa  ambilioua  aa  a  talker.  Il  was  of  him  that  Shelley  uid: 
"  Is  it  DDt  odd  that  the  only  truly  generous  petson  I  ever  knew 
who  had  money  enough  10  be  generous  with  (hould  be  a  stock- 
brokei?  He  writes  poetry  and  pastoral  dnmu  and  ytl  knowi 
bow  lo  make  money,  and  dors  make  it,  and  is  Rill  gcneroui.'* 
Boiace  Smith  died  at  Tunbridge  Wdli  on  i  jth  July  1849. 

■MUR,  JOHN  (1579-16J1),  usually  distinguished  as  Cfaptain 
John  Smith,  aranetiroe  pretldent  of  Ibe  English  colony  in 
Viiginia,  waa  the  dder  ton  of  George  Smith,  a  weIl-lo.da  tenant- 
farmer  on  the  eatale  of  Lord  WHloughby  d'Ereaby  at  WQlougfaby, 
near  Alford  In  Linctdnihiie.  The  life  of  this  Virginian  hero  faUi 
amvenienlly  into  five  periods.  The  firM  of  IhcM,  up  to  1596, 
that  of  hb  eariy  youth,  ia  thus  deacribed  by  bimadf  in  hi) 
Trateli:  "  He  waa  bora  (1579)  >n  Willoughby  In  lincdnshiic, 
U>d  was  •  Kbolu  in  the  two  free  acbo^  of  AUaid  and  Louth. 
>  The  pBiticulart  cl  the  ai 


..... , — ea  (1S40).     jtwa  contributed  the  first 

no  to  tlic  imilatina  tt  Byna,  but  othcfWJH  they  woilicd  inde- 
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Ki  ptnnti,  dyfni  (Aprtl  ijgb)  wlKd  be  wu  tUrteca  (m  nllKt 

•iil(en)  ye»r»  ol  igt,  Itll  him  i  competent  meani,  which  he,  DM 
bdni  capibl*  to  manige,  lilile  itgirded.    Hi*  mind  being  tna 


iUh> 


'B  idvti 


rrellylojettt 


death  ttayed  him.    But  now  the  guardiani  c 
Rgirding  it  than  bim,  he  had  liberty  enough,  Ih 
(elbcyondlbeiea.   About>lieageo( fifteen yt 
fn  apprenlice  to  Mailer 
gnaist  inerchaol  ol  all 

preAentiy  send  hiin  to  lea,  be  never  aaw  hii  master  in  eigtit 
yean  alter." 

>  The  Mcoad  period, -IS96-1 604,  ii  that  ol  hia  adventorel  in 
Europe,  Atla  atid  Africa.  He  first  innt  lo  Oiteani  in  ailendance 
on  Ibe  jecond  son  ol  Lord  Willoughby.  Thence  be  relomed  10 
Patii,  and  B  by  Rouen  to  Havre,  when,  bli  money  being  ipenl, 
he  began  Id  learn  the  life  of  *  »ldier  under  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
On  the  conclusion  ( i  Jw)  of  pe«:e  with  the  League,  he  went  with 
Captain  Joseph  Duibury  to  Holland  and  aerved  there  some  time, 
probably  with  the  English  troops  In  Dnieh  pay.  By  this  time 
he  had  gained  a  wide  eaperience  in  the  art  ol  war,  not  merely 

which  are  npw  fellowed  by  the  Royal  Engineen.  At  length  be 
lailed  Imm  Enkhuisen  to  Scotbind,  and  on  the  voyage  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  upon  Holy  Island  neu  Berwick. 
AttEt  tome  stay  in  Scotland  he  relumed  home  to  WUknighby, 
"    rt  lime  being  j^utted  with 


mpany,  n 


■  little 


mself  Int 
onedwit 


roodypast' 

undred  acres  of  olber  woods,  nere  oy  a  rair  i>rooi  ne 
pavilion  of  boughs,  where  only  [n  bis  clothes  he  lay. 
iy  wu  Maehiavelli's  Art  aj  War  and  Marcus  Antcliiu: 


Iho 

ghl  to  be  more  0!  venison  Iha 

n  anything  else;  what  (elsel 

h^m 

■anledhis  man  brought  him.  The  country  wonderingatiud. 

•  he 

rmil,  his  friends  persuaded  on 

Signior  Theadora  Polalogn, 

ride 

to  Henry.  e»rt  of  Lincoln,  a 

n  eiccllent  honeman  Bod  a 

nob 

e  Ilallin  gentleman,  to  insinu 

te  [bimselfl  telo  Ws  woodish 

good  discoune  and  eierdse 
m  at  TallersalL  . . ,  Tbus- 

ofn 

Eainrances,  wnose  langug^  bj. 
ding  drew  Smith  (0  stay  with  h 

wbe 

France  and  the  Netherlands  h 

ad  Uught  him  to  tide  a  hotie 

and 

use  his  arms,  with  such  rudimer 

Is  of  war  as  Ws  tender  ytars. 

in  those  martial  schools,  cotild  att 

■ec  more  of  the  world,  and  try  bis  lorlune  against  the  Turks,  both 

lame 

Btingandrepenlingtobaveaeeo 

.  Neat  came  bb  windntngs  through  Frtnct  from  Picardy 
to  Manxes.  These  he  took  ship  lor  Italy  in  a  vessel  full  of 
{dlgrinu  going  to  Rome.  Tboe,  cmtlng  him  for  a  heretic, 
and  swearing  they  would  have  no  fair  wothrr  so  long  as  be  was 
en  board,  threw  him.  like  another  Jonah,  Into  the  tea.  He  was 
able  to  get  to  a  Utile  uninhabited  Island,  from  which  he  wai 
Uliea  oH  the  neit  morning  by  a  Breton  ship  of  100  tona  going 
to  Alciandria,  the  captain  of  which,  named  La  Roche,  treated 
him  as  a  friend.  In  this  ship  he  nsiied  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 
On  Its  way  back  the  Breton  ship  fought  a  Venetian  argosy  of 
400  tons  and  captured  it.  Reaching  Antibes  (Vai)  tatet  on. 
Captain  La  Roche  put  Smilh  ashore  with  500  sequins,  who  Ihen 
proceeded  to  see  Italy  ai  he  had  already  seen  France.  Passing 
through  Tuscany  be  came  to  Rome,  where  he  saw  Pope  Clement 
VI  IT  at  mast,  and  called  on  Father  R.  Fanona.  Wandeling 
on  to  N^ilii  and  back  to  Rome,  thence  through  Tuscany  and 
Venice,  be  came  to  Ct«U  ia  Styria.  There  he  recdvcd  informa- 
tion about  the  Turks  who  were  then  swarming  ihiough  Hungary, 
and.  passing  on  to  Vienna,  entered  the  emperor'a  aervice. 
;  In  this  Tutkiib  war  the  years  1601  and  ifioi  soon  passed  away; 
many  desperate  advralmTi  dot*  be  narrate  (unconfirmed  by 
contemporary  records,  and  doubted  by  some  modem  critics}, 
aod  one  in  particular  covered  blm  with  honour.  At  Regal,  In 
the  prmnrt  of  two  amiics,  aa  the  chamiuon  of  the  Christians,  he 
kiDedtbreeTarkisbcbamtrionsinsuceotieB.  On rfith November 
1601,  at  the  battle  of  Rotbeothtara.  a  pan  in  Tianii^nal*, 


wbele  Ibe  Cbtlitltni  fought  detperatdjr  igajiitt  id  Ortrpoweiint 
force  of  Crim  Tatirt,  Smith  was  lell  wounded  on  the  field  of 
baltle.    His  rich  dress  uved  him,  for  U  showed  that  he  would 

■old  toi  a  slave  and  then  mamhed  to  Conitanlinople,  where  he 
wu  presented  to  CliamtEa  Tragabigaanda,  who  fell  In  lovevrilb 
him.  Fearing  leal  her  mother  should  sell  him,  the  sent  him  to 
her  brother  Timor,  pasha  of  Nalbriti,  on  the  Don,  in  Talary. 
"  To  her  unkind  brother  thti  kind  lady  wrote  so  much  for  hb 
good  usage  that  be  half  suqwcted  as  much  as  the  Intended;  tor 
the  lold  him,  he  ihonld  there  but  sojourn  to  learn  the  language, 
and  what  It  was  to  be  a  Turk,  (in  time  made  her  mast et  of  herteH. 
Bin  the  Timor,  her  brolber.  diverted  all  this  <o  the  wortl  of 
cruelly.  For,  w{Ihin  an  hour  after  hit  arrival,  be  cauied  hit 
*  drdbman '  to  tirip  him  naked,  and  shave  hia  head  and  beard 
U  bare  at  bis  hand.  A  great  ring  of  iron,  with  t  long  Milk 
bowed  Uke  a  sickle,  was  riveted  about  hia  neck,  and  a  coat 
Ipiit  on  hun]  madPol  uigry'i  hair,  guarded  about  with  a  piece 
ol  an  tmdressed  skin.  There  were  many  more  Chrisilan  slaves, 
and  nearly  a  hundred /uriitdsi  ol  Turks  and  Moors,  and  he  beln| 
tbe  lalt  was  the  sUve  of  sUvet  10  them  all."  While  at  Nalbrita 
the  EngKsh  captain  kept  hit  eyes  open,  and  hia  account  of  Ibe 
CHm  Tatars  is  carelui  and  aceurale.  "  So  long  he  Lved  In  Ibis 
miserable  estate,  at  he  became  a  thresher  at  a  grange  In  a  great 
field,  more  than  a  league  from  the  Timor's  house.  The  pasha, 
atheoft  mtd  to  viail  hit  granges,  visiled  him,  and  took  occasion 
so  to  beat,  spurn  snd  revile  him,  that  forgetting  all  reason  Smith 
beat  out  tbe  Timor's  brains  with  his  threshing  lat,  for  they  have 
no  flails,  and,  teeing  his  estate  coutd  be  no  worse  than  it  wai, 
clothed  himself  In  the  Timor's  ckithes,  bid  hia  body  ander  the 
atraw,  filled  hia  knapsack  with  com,  shut  the  doors,  mounled 
hb  horse  and  ran  into  the  desert  at  all  adventure."  For  rigblees' 
or  nineteen  days  he  rode  for  very  life  until  he  reached  a  Hnscovite 
outpost  on  the  rivet  Don;  here  hit  irons  were  taken  off  him,' 
and  Ihe  Lady  Callamaia  largely  lupplied  in  hit  wantt.  Thence 
he  pasted,  illracling  all  the  sympathy  of  an  escaped  ChristiaD' 
sbve,  through  Muscovy,  Hungary  and  Austria  until  he  reached 
Leipiig  in  December  1603.  There  he  met  his  old  matter,  Frinc« 
Sigismund,  who,  b  memory  of  hii  gallant  fit^t  at  Regal,  gave 
him  a  grant  of  arms  and  500  ducats  of  gold.  TbCDCe  he  wandered 
on,  ligbtseeing,  through  Germany.  France  and  Spain,  until  ho 
.-  s,(|[|^  j„[„  which  seaport  be  made  an  eicuialon  to  tit 


to  tea  on  board  Captain 
ir  as  Ihe  Canaries.  There 
It  once  and. beat  Ihem  oS. 
I  him,  having  a  Ibousanil 


While  at  Saifi  he  was  blown  o 
Merham'a  ablp,  and  bad  lo  go  at 
Merham  fought  two  Spanish  ship 
Smith  came  home  to  En^aud  w 

The  third  p«iod,  itej-iAoq.  it  thai  of  Captain  Smith's 
experlenca  in  Virgbla.  Threwtng  himself  Into  Ihe  colonitini 
projects  which  were  then  coming  10  the  front,  be  £nl  intended 
to  have  gone  oul  10  (be  colony  en  the  Oyapot  in  South  America; 
but.  Captain  Leigh  dying,  and  the  rebiforcemenl  misctrrybig, 
"  the  rest  escaped  at  they  could."  Hence  Smith  did  not 
leave  En^and  on  this  account.  Bui  he  went  betrtDy  Into  the 
Virginian  project  with  Captain  Baitbolomew  Cotnold  and  olbett- 
He  Kates  that  what  he  got  bi  his  travels  be  spent  bi  colonlilng. 
"  When  I  went  first  to  these  dcqierate  designs.  It  cost  mc  many 
a  forgotten  pound  10  hire  men  to  go.  and  procrastination  caused 
more  lo  run  away  than  went.  1  bave  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money  according  to  my  abiUty.  first  to  procure  His  Majeat/t 
lellera  patents,  and  a  company  here,  to  be  the  means  to  raise  a 
company  to  go  with  me  to  Vir^nla,  which  beginning  here  and 
therecoslmenearly  five  years' li6o4-i6*sl  work, andmoie  than 
five  hundred  pomdt  of  my  own  etule,  besides  til  the  dangers, 
miseries  and  incumbtaocet  I  endured  gratis."  Two  colonizing 
association!  were  formed — the  Lqndon  Company  (or  South 
Virginia  and  the  Western  Company  for  North  Virginia.  Smith 
wat  one  of  the  patenteea  of  the  Virginia  charter  of  1604. 
The  colony  wlucb  Sir  W.  Raleigh  had  ettabllshed  at  Roanoke 
itland  off  the  American  coast  had  perished,  maloly  for  want  of 
iBppUei  from  Eniland ,  to  that  really  Dolbiiig  at  all  wat  knowr 
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a  coHtjiH  «heB  the  fint  cqwdltEon  left  London 
ZRiber  1606;  and  tb««fai«  the  ■ttempt  nru  bound 
•u  fl  convenkot  harbour  should  be  found-  The 
n  coDtUlcd  of  thice  ihipa  (the  "  Suun  Comtuit," 
I,  Captiia  C.  Neivpan;  the  "  Cod  Speed,"  40  tew, 
Ciptain  B.  Gosngld;  and  i  pinnace  ol  »  torn,  CapUuD  J. 
Kalclitle),  wilh  about  140  cotoiusts  and  40  uilon.  They  made 
Gut  for  the  Wat  lodiei,  [eacbiog  Dominica  on  a41b  March  ite). 
At  Nevii,  Lhcir  neat  slap;mig-pUCB.  «  gallows  wa*  erected  to 
hang  Captain  Smith  on  the  IbIk  charge  of  contpiracy;  but  be 
ctcaped,  and,  though  itlervrarda  ibe  live*  of  all  the  raen  who 
ploLled  against  him  were  at  bii  men^,  he  spued  thrm.  Sailing 
ooTLbwards  from  the  Wait  Indies,  not  knowing  where  Ibey  were, 
the  eapedilion  wai  most  foitunaiet)',  in  a  gale,  blown  Idio  Ibe 
[DDUth  of  ChesapeaLe  Bay,  diicoveiing  land  on  aAth  April  1607. 
Anchoring,  they  found  (be  James  river,  and,  having  explored 
it,  £»d  upon  i^te  for  their  capita]  in  the  district  oi  the  chief 
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there  were  6  fathoms  of  water  so  near  to  the  she 
could  be  tied  to  the  trees.  Orders  had  been  sent  out  for  the 
govetameot  of  the  colony  In  a  box,  which  was  opened  on  36th 
April  ^ba^,  Captams  B.  Gosootd,  E.  M.  Wingfictd,  C.  Newport, 
J.  Smith,  J.  RalclitTe,  J.  Martin  and  C.  Kendall  wen  named 
to  be  the  council  to  ckcl  an  annual  president,  who,  with  the 
council,  abouhl  govern.  WingSeld  was,  on  i]th  May,  elected, 
the  first  pre«den1 ;  and  Ibe  next  day  tlu^  landed  a(.  Jaioel 


Town 


sctacit 


h,li\,    Hisu 


t,  lor  thirreei 


Smith  was 

ies  would  have  lent  bim  home,  out  ol  a  sham 

jr  him;  but  he  challenged  their  charges,  and 

lUblisbed  his  innocency  that  Wln^eld  was  adjudged  to 
^ve  him  £200  ai  damagea.  After  thu,  on  30th  June  1607, 
Smith  was  admitted  to  the  council. 

-As  in  going  to  America  in  those  days  the  great  difficulty  waa 
want  of  water,  so  in  those  colonizing  eSorts  the  paiamoiml 
danger  ma  from  want  of  food.  "  Hers  were  nevet  Englishmtii 
left  in  a  foreign  country  in  such  misery  as  we  w^e  in  this  tiew 
discovered  Virginia.  We  watched  every  three  nights  [every 
third  night],  lying  on  the  bare  cold  ground,  what  weather  soever 
ome,  and  warded  all  the  next  day,  which  brought  our  men  to  be 
moat  feeble  wretdiet.  .  Our  food  was  but  a  SDuU  can  of  barley 
aodden  in  water  to  five  men  a  day.  Out  drink,  cold  water  taken 
out  of  the  river,  which  was,  at  a  flood,  very  latl,  at  a  low  tide, 
lull  of  alime  and  filth,  which  wai  tbe  deatiuction  oI  many  of 
our  men."  So  great  was  the  mortality  that  out  of  105  colonists 
Uviug  on  the  aind  June  tte;  67  <^cd  by  the  following  Sih 
January.  Tht  country  they  had  settled  in  was  sparsely  popu- 
lated by  many  small  tribes  of  Indians,  who  owned  as  their 
patunount  chief,  Powhatan,  who  then  lived  at  Werowocomoco', 
a.  vQlage  on  the  Pamunkey  river,  about  11  m.  by  land  frt>m 
James  Town.  Various  boat  expeditions  left  James  Town,  to 
buy  food  in  exchange  for  copper.  Hey  genemlly  had  to  fight 
the  Indians  fint,  to  coerce  them  to  trade,  but  allcrwalds  paid 
t,  fait  price  for  what  they  bought. 

On  loth  December  1607  Captain  Smith,  ol  whom  it  is  uid 
'  the  Spaniard  never  motcgicedilydciired  gold  than  he  victai!," 
wilh  nine  men  in  the  barge,  left  James  Town  lo  get  mote  corn, 
tnd  also  to  eiploie  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chickihaftdny,  They 
got  the  barge  up  as  far  as  Apocant.  Seven  men  were  left  in  it, 
wilb  orders  to  keep  ia  midstream.  They  disobeyed,  wentintolhe 
village,  and  one  ot  tbem,  George  Casien,  was  caught;  the  other 
six,  barely  escaping  to  the  barge,  brought  it  back  to  James  Town. 
It  so  happened  that  Opeoochanough  (the  brother  of  Powhatan, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  r6iB,  and  who  carried  out  the  great  mass- 
acie  of  the  English  oa  Good  Friday  ifiii)  was  in  that  neighbour- 
liood  with  two  or  three  hundred  Indians  on  a  hunting  eipcditlon. 
He  ascertained  from  Caraen  where  Smith  was,  who,  ignorant  ot  all 
this,  bad,  witli  John  Roblnun  and  Thomas  Emry,  gone  in  a 
canoe  10  m.  farther  up  the  river.  Tbe  Indiana  killed  Robinson 
and  Eajry  while  they  were  sleejring  by  the  camp  fire,  and  went 
after  Smith,  who  was  awiy  getting  food.  They  surprised  him, 
and,  Ihoui^  be  btav^  defended  himself,  he  bad  at  last  to 


wimnder.     He  then  set  Us  wits  (a  CDntnmd  them  with  U* 

superior  knowledge,  and  succeeded.  Opecanchanough  led  him 
about  the  country  tor  a  wonder,  and  filially,  about  Jth  January 
160S,  brought  him  to  Powhatan  at  Werowacomoco.  "  Having 
fouted  him  alter  their  beat  baibarous  maiuer  they  conld,  ■  long 
consultation  wai  held;  but  the  cmicluiian  was  two  gmt  itonei 
were  brought  before  Fawbatan;  then  aa  many  as  could  laid 
hands  on  Smith,  divggcd  him  to  them,  aid  Ibeieon  laid  his  head. 
And,  bdng  ready  tritb  their  club*  lo  beat  out  his  brains,  Poca- 
hontas, the  king's  deartM  daughter,  when  00  entreaty  could 
prevail,  got  bis  head  in  her  arms  and  laid  her  own  upon  his  losave 
him  from  death.  Whereat  the  emperor  waa  contented  Smilh 
shoukl  live,  10  make  bim  hatchets,  and  her  bell*,  beads  and 
copper;  for  they  thought  him  aa  well  of  all  occiipoltoni  Ibaadi- 

The  truth  irf  this  story  was  never  doubted  till  iSjg,  when  Dr 
Charles  Deane  oi  Cambridge,  Mais.,  edited  Wln^eld'i  Dii- 
cnusi;  In  reprinting  Snutb's  Triie  Sihtwii  of  l6oe,  Dean* 
pointed  out  that  it  contahu  no  reference  to  this  bairbteadlb 
escape.  Since  then  many  American  hiiloriaBs  and  schoUn  have 
concluded  that  it  never  h^q»ned  at  all;  and,  in  order  lo  be 
consistent,  they  have  tried  to  prove  that  Smith  was  a  Uusterini 
braggadocio,  which  is  tiie  very  last  thing  thai  could  in  truth  b* 
taid  of  him.  The  rescue  of  a  captive  doomed  to  death  by  a 
woman  is  not  such  an  unheard-of  thing  in  Indian  stories.  If  Ibe 
truth  of  this  delivetance  be  denied,  how  then  did  Smith  come 
back  to  James  Town  loaded  with  presents,  when  the  other  three 
men  were  killed,  George  Cassen  in  particular,  in  a  most  horrible 

that  Pocahontas  afterwards  frequently  csmc  to  James  Town, 
and  was,  next  to  Smith  lilinself,  the  salvation  of  ths  colony 7 
The  fact  is,  nobody  doubted  the  story  in  Smith's  lifetime,  and 
he  had  enemies  enough,' 

.  Space  faila  to  describe  how  splendidly  Smith  worked  after  hii 
deliverance  for  the  good  ol  the  cohniy,  bow  he  explored  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  influents,  bow  (when  all  olben  had  failed) 
the  presidency  was  forced  on  him  on  10th  September  iteS;  how 
he  tried  to  get  com  from  Powhatan  at  Werowocomoco  on  nth 
January  1(119,  but  he  fled  to  Onpakes,  40  m.  farther  oS;  bow 
wilh  only  eighteen  men  he  cowed  Opecanchanough  in  bis  owa 
bouse  at  Pamunkey,  in  ipi\e  of  the  hundreds  of  Indians  that  were 
thete^  and  made  him  aeQ  cotni  how  well  he  admioisicred  the 
colony,  making  the  laiy  work  or  starve. 

MeiQwhile  the  establishment  of  this  forlorn  hcfie  in  Virginia 
bad  stirred  up  a  general  interest  in  England,  so  thai  the  London 
Company  were  able  in  Juj;e  lAog  to  send  out  9  ships  with  500 
colonists.  Smith  had  now  got  tbe  Indians  into  splendid  ordei; 
but  from  the  arrival  on  irlh  August  of  .the  new-comers  his 
authority  came  10  an  end.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  robbed  and  injured  the  Indians,  who  attacked  them  in  turn. 
Smith  did  his  best  to  smooth  matteri,  while  the  rioters  were 
plotting  to  shoot  him  in  his  bed.  Id  the  meantime  he  was  away 
up  the  rivet.  On  bis  return,  "  sleeping  in  his  boat,  accidentally 
one  fired  bis  powder  bag,  which  lore  bis  fiesb  from  his  body  and 
thighs,  0  or  19  in.  square,  in  a  most  pitiful  manner;  but  to 
quench  the  tormenting  £n  frying  bim  in  his  clothes  he  le^Kd 
overboard  into  Ihe  deep  river,  where,  ere  they  could  recover  hiic, 
be  was  nearly  drowned."  Thus  disabled,  he  was  sent  home  on 
4th  October  itSog  and  never  set  foot  in  Virginia  again.    Xemeaia 

>  Pacahontai  never  viiitnl  lames  Town  after  Smiih  weol  Co 
England  in  October  t6af,  untH  &t  wai  brought  iherea  ilate  prisoner 
in  Apiil  r£]3  by  daprain  S.  Argmll,  who  had  obtained  possession  t£ 
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petitioned  Duecn  Anne  on  her  behalf;  and  it  is  in  ihi>  petllioa  of 
June  i([6  thai  the  account  ol  hta  ddivcrance  by  Ihe  Indian  till  first 
■pprars-  A(IeraT4easancsaJDumof  about  seven  memhs,  being  well 
received  both  by  Ihe  court  and  the  people.  Poeahomaa  with  bcr 
huabuid  cmhirked  for  Virginia  In  the  Ctarft,  Captain  S.  Alkali  (her 
old  caplorj,  but  she  died  on  Gravetend  about  February  1617. 
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Vfcitook  tilt  liatm  the  »(nlcr  tfln  ha  tift,  which  li  koowa  ia 
Viipofan  itoiy  II "  the  sUtvipj  lime."  Outaf49apciioniliiIhG 
tcJony  in  Oclober  16119  lU  but  60  died  by  the  foUowing  Muth. 

The  ntt  ol  Smith'i  lUe  can  only  be  briefly  touchni  upoD, 
Tkt  fourth  period,  1610-161J,  wai  chiefly  ipenl  in  eiploriiig 
Niisc<M)ctis,  CAiudA  and  Pemaquid  ar  North  Virginia,  to  which, 
at  hil  MUaUlion,  Prince  ChiTlea  gtve  the  nune  of  New  £n«Und. 
Hb  A19I  object  wu  10  fish  for  cod  and  barter  for  fun,  hb  next, 
I*  dtecover  the  coait-Ime  with  the  view  lo  KtCleinenL  Two 
Utemptt,  in  1615  and  1617,  to  Kttle  at  Capawuck  tilled,  but 

that  the  Wotem  Company  for  North  Viiginia  gave  him  the 
(ille  of  admiral  of  New  England.  We  cannot  better  conclude 
lliii  sketch  of  hia  active  operations  than  in  his  own  words  printed 
in  1631,  *'  Having  been  a  ilave  to  the  Tuiits;  piiuner  among 
(be  aott  baibuDiu  iavig«;  after  my  deliverance  commonly 
ditcovBing  and  rangjng  thoie  large  rivers  and  unknown  nations 
with  tucb  a  buidfut  of  ignorant  compaiuou  that  the  wiser  sort 
often  gave  at  np  for  lost;  always  in  mutinies,  wants  and 
miseries:  blown  up  with  gnnpowder;  a  long  lime  a  prisoner 
»BKrng  the  French  pintes,  tioto  whom  escaping  in  a  little  boat  by 
myself,  and  ndrift  all  such  a  stormy  winter  night,  when  their 
shipswerespht,more  than  £100,000  lost  which  they  had  taken  at 
sea,  and  most  of  them  drowned  upon  the  Isle  of  Rhf—sot  far 
from  whence  1  wis  driven  on  ifaore,  in  my  little  boat,  So.  And 
many  a  score  of  the  wont  winter  months  b»e  [I|  lived  in  the 
fields;  yet  to  h»ve  lived  near  thirty-seven  yean  Iisgj-ifijo] 
In  the  midst  of  wars,  pestilence  and  famine,  by  which  many  a 
hundred  thousand  have  died  about  me,  and  scarce  live  living  of 
Ihem  that  went  first  with  me  to  Virginia,  and  yet  to  see  the  f  niits 
of  my  laboufi  thus  well  begin  to  prosper  {though  I  have  hut  my 
labour  for  my  pains),  have  I  not  much  reason,  both  privately 
■nd  publicly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  give  God  thanlu?  " 

The  last  period,  161I-1631,  of  Smith's  life  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  authorship.  In  1618  he  applied  [in  vain)  to  Frands  Bacon  to 
be  numbered  among  his  servants.  In  ifiig  he  offered  to  lead  out 
the  Pilgrim  Fathetv  to  North  Virginia;  but  they  would  not  have 
liim,hetRinga  Protestant  and  they  Puritans.  The  charter  of 
Che  London  Virginia  Company  was  annulled  in  1614,  A  list  of 
his  publications  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Thus 
having  done  much,  endured  much  and  written  much,  while  still 
contemplating  a  Hitlary  1^  lit  Sea,  Captain  John  Smith  died  on 
lilt  June  i6]i ,  and  was  buiied  in  St  Sepulchre's  Chuicb,  London. 
'  Two  of  the  sixty  survivon  of  "  the  starving  time,"  Richard 
Potts  and  William  Phcttipbce,  thus  nobty  eipiessed 
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that  upoD  no  danger  would 
ihcm  himself;  that  would  never  see  us  want  what  he  eiiber 
bid.  oronild  by  any  means  get  us;  that  woukl  rather  want  tban 
barrow  01  starve  than  not  pay;  that  loved  actions  more  than 
words,  and  bated  [alscbood  ud  csienige  than  death;  whose 
adventuici  wen  our  lives,  and  whose  loss  our  deaths." 
A  lairiy  comiilele  biblioemphy  wM  be  found  in  ProfcBur  Edward 

Arber-a  reprint  of  Smith'-  •£'■    —     •■         - 
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lioemphy  wM  be  found  in  ProfcBur  E< 
Ih's  Wwii  (Birminehim.  >Kt).  >vo.     _.._ 

-.  ..m  appeiriace  a,  A  Tm  fMaHn.  &c.  (160S)  (finl 

attributed  to  a  nnileman  of  the  colony,  next  to  Th.  Waiicn,  and 
finally  to  Captain  Smiih);  A  Map  if  Virtinia.  ed.  by  Wliniani] 
SllninxHKbl  (DifoTd,  1611);  it  DiIcrfpn'M  ^  Nnt  £il(faiuf  I6l«); 
KrwEn^ani'l  Triidi  [itio);  KrwEn^amfl  Triall,  3nd  rO.  (1691); 
Tki   Gaunil  Hiilnry  ^   Virtinia,    Krm  Enrimuf  aiid  lie  Sumrnrr 
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lor  yean,  side  by  side;  Thi  Tnt  Ttndt.  Sc. 
•U  jw  IMt  Uaapirinai  PUtUtri,  Ac  (i6ji|. 
"-- 'Imlted  4to  edilio«ii_hij  -  '  - 


A.  G.  Bndley'i  Ctplain  /«*■  Smilli  Cioos),  Charles  Poindeiter's  Cti- 
lainJeinS«HAailiiiCTaiit{.ttas),Gl,a-Fi^-%0UVirttniaU>i9ri. 
aodrorciiticiHnofSmith'scredibil;tyl.L.KR>pfinA'alriiiii<p..<7wi 
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and  meaiotint  engnver,  a  son  1^  Tboma*  Smilh  of  Derby, 
the  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  i75>..  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  linen-dnper  in  Derby,  and  afterwards  pursued  the  same 
business  in  London,  adding,  however,  to  his  income  by  the 
production  of  miniatures.  He  then  turned  to  engraving  and 
executed  bis  plate  of  the  "  Public  Ledger."  which  had  gresC 
popularity,  aad  was  foUowed  by  his  mexiotinta  of  "  Edwin  the 
Minstrel  "(a  port  nit  of  Thomas  Haden), after  Wright  of  Derby, 
and^'  Mercury  Inventing  the  Lyre,"  after  Bany.  He  reproduced 
some  forty  of  the  woiks  of  Reynolds,  nme  of  these  platea 
ranking  among  the  masterplecca  of  the  art  of  meizotint,  ajld  he 
was  appointed  engraver  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Adding  to  his 
artistic  pursuits  an  extensive  OHUKxion  as  a  print-dealer  and 
publisher,  he  would  soon  have  acquired  wealth  had  it  not  been 
for  his  dlsffipated  habits.  He  was  a  boon  companion  tif  George 
MoHandj  ^bose  figun-piecea  be  excellently  mezxi^tinted.  He 
painted  subject-picturca  such  as  the  "  Unsuspeeiing  Maid," 
"  Inattention  "  and  the  "  Moralist,"  exhibiihig  in  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1779  to  171)0.  Upon  ihedecline  of  bis  business  as 
apriolsellerbemadea  tour  through  the  N.  and  midland  counties 
of  England,  producing  much  hasty  and  indifferent  work,  and 
setllcdinDoncasler,  where  he  diedon  the  indofMaich.lSis.  i 
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(180J-184+),  the  founder,  In  April  tSjo, 
(Christ  of  Lalter-Day  Saints,  nas  born  in 
esjrd  of  December  iSos-  He  was  killed 
Carthage,  Illinois,  on  the  sith  of  June 
1844,     (See  MoKUOKS.) 

SHrtH.  MORGAN  UTOU  (TS11-1B74),  American  gesenl,  wis 
bom  In  Oswego  tounty,  New  YoA,  on  the  8th  of  March  i8ri. 
In  r84]  he  settled  in  Indiana,  and  later  had  some  mililaty 
experience  in  the  United  States  army.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  raised  the  6th  Missouri  regiment,  oi  which  he  was 
elected  colonel  in  1S61.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelsoo,  and  did  good  service  at  Shileh.  In 
July  iSfii  he  was  made  a  brigadier-genenl  U.S.V.,  and  served 
under  Sheiman  in  the  river  expedition  agiunst  Vickiburg.  At 
the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  he  received  a  severe  wound,  from 
which  he  recovered  only  in  time  to  jolD  theAraiyottheTenne»ee 
before  Chattanooga.  He  led  his  division  hi  the  battles  of  the 
f^atianooga  campaign,  as  also,  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  At  the  battle  of  Atlanta  he  commanded 
Logan's  corps.  Afterwardshewuplaccdlnchargeof  Vicksburg. 
CcRctal  Shemian  said  of  M.  L.  Smith,  "  Be  was  one  of  the 
bisveU  men  in  action  t  ever  knew."  He  died  at  Jersey  City 
on  the  >9tti  of  December  i8]4. 

His  biDiher,  Gii.ES  ALEXUimi  Sum  (1819-1876},  also  a 
distinguished  soldier  ol  the  Federal  army,  was  bom  in  JeRetson 
county,  N.Y,,  on  the  igth  of  September  iSiQ.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Missouri  volunleera,  in  which  he 
became  a  captain.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,' 
tlie  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  operations  against  Corinth,  betumirg, 
later  in  iSdi,  colanel  of  a  regiment  which  he  led  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou.  After  the  £nal  campaign  against  Vicksburg  be  waa 
promoted  brigadier-general  of  velunteeii.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  He  took  part  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  the"  Match  to  the  Sea  "and  the  Caralinis campaign, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  majot-general  of  votunteera.  After  the  war 
he  declined  the  oiler  of  a  colonelcy  in  the  regular  army,  and  was 
subsequently  engaged  in  politics,  ntiting  from  pubUc  life  in 
1S71.   lie  died  at  Bloomington,  111.,  on  the  8tb  of  November  1876. 

SMim,  RICHARD  BAIHD  (iStS-iSfii),  British  engineer 
officer,  ton  of  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  was  bom  on  the  31st 
of  December  181S.    He  was  educated  a)  '  ■  •  ■  .- 


I   foined  the  Mad 
lo  the  Bengal  Engineers, 


c  served  th 


9  In   1818. 


ih  these. 
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Sikh  mr,  ami  mit  preent  U  the  Iwttle*  of  Bulin],  AHml 
and  Sobrmon..  He  wu  then  for  lome  yc«i  employed  on  omI 
work,  ud  irhen  Ihc  Mutiny  bioke  out  »w  In  charge  of  Koorkee. 
Be  promptly  eoncenlated  the  Eunipe»ni  [d  the  woikthopj, 
ud  though  Ihe  utive  uppcn  docned,  hii  loiethought  pre- 
vtfitHl  any  kst  d  life.  When  Delhi  «u  involed  be  wu  ip- 
pcdnted  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  tiege  woriu.  He  readied 
Delhi  on  the  ind  of  July,  and  iaimedi*1t1y  adviied  Ceneiat 
Bamud  to  avault  the  dly.  Banaid  died  idiUe  the  advice  was 
itill  under  coniidentioo,  and  his  auansoT,  General  Reed,  anild 
not  be  induced  to  follow  iti  and  when  Reed  in  tun  wu 
Bictwded  by  Arehdale  Wilson,  tlie  besiegen  welt  so  weakened 
by  lotSH  that  tbe  moment  for  a  nicccsiful  attack  had  paiaed. 
Balrd  Smith,  however,  prevented  WUson  tmm  lelaxiag  hit 
bold  on  Delhi  unlit  the  anival  of  John  Nicbolun  with  leinlorce- 
menu  from  Ihe  Punjab,  and  of  the  siege  train  fioin  PhUlaui. 
Nicholson  then  Joined  Bainl  Smjth  in  compelling  WDson  to 
make  the  oiiaull,  which  proved  lucceiilul,  on  the  I4lh  of 
September.  Baird  Smith  wuahly  assisted  by  Captain  Alciaiuier 
Taylor,  but  NicholBn  «al  unjust  to  Baird  Smith  hi  nitlgning 
to  Taylor  tbe  chief  credit  for  the  siege  operations.  Alter  Ihe 
capture  ol  Delhi  be  returned  to  Roortiee  and  to  dvil  employmeDI, 
ud  for  1  date  the  value  of  his  military  servkei  was  insufficiently 
lecogniied.  After  the  Mutiny  he  wu  nude  A.D.C.  to  Queen 
Wc(oti»,  became  secretary  to  tbe  government  of  India  m  tbe 
public  works  department,  and  gained  well-deserved  credit  in 
the  famine  oI  1B61.  But  (he  onennii  character  oS  tbia  work, 
following  a  wotmd  and  ilbiess  at  Delhi,  broke  down  his  conatitu- 
(ion,  and  be  died  at  sea  on  the  13th  of  December  1861.  He 
maicicd  a  daughter  of  De  <>jincey,  who  long  survived  Urn. 

See  Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart,  KicJuBi  Baiji  Smilk  (1S97). 

tMim,  BOBBRT  (16S9-17M),  English  nuthemalician,  was 
bom  in  1U9,  probably  at  Lea  Deal  Gainsborough.  Alter  attend- 
ing Ldcettei  grammar  school  he  enleied  Tticiiy  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  'TdS,  and  becoming  minor  fellow  in  1714,  major 
fellow  in  171S  and  senior  fellow  in  1739,  wu  chosen  master  in 
1741,  in  succeatlon  to  Richard  Bentley.  From  i7ifi  lo  176a 
be  was  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy,  and  he  died  in  Ihe 
master's  kidge  at  Trinity  on  the  ind  of  Februaiy  itU.  Beiidta 
editing  two  Works  by  bis  cousin,  Roger  Coles,  who  was  bis 
prtdeccBor  in  Ihe  Plumian  chair,  he  published  A  Ctmplaii 
Syaem  aj  Oftiikt  ic  1738,  which  gained  him  the  sobriquet  ol 
"  Old  Focua,"  and  SsnHnici,  at  lit  PkUeupky  of  MHtiial 
Smids  in  1749.  Ue  was  the  founder  of  the  Smith's  ptin  at 
Cambridge,  having  by  his  will  lell  ^soo  South  Sea  slock  to  the 

yearly  between  the  two  junior  B-A.'s  who  had  made  the  greatest 
progrest  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

■KITB,  BYDKEV  (i77i-ia«S).  English  writer  and  divln  . 
of  Robert  Smith,  waa  bom  at  Woodlold,  Essei,  on  the  3rd  of 
June  1771.  His  father,  a  man  of  restless  ingenuity  and  Id ' 
"very  clever,  odd  by  nature,  but  still  more  odd  by  de 
who  bought,  altered,  ^luled  and  sold  about  nineteen  dif 
estate*  In  England,  bad  talent  and  eccenltidty  enough 
the  father  of  such  a  wit  aa  Sydney  Smith  on  the  sli 
prindples  of  hetediiy:  but  Sydney  himself  attributed 
little  d[  his  constitutional  gaiety  to  u  infusion  ol  French  bkiod, 
hii  Duiernal  gnndfalher  being  a  French  Protestant  telugee  of 
the  name  -of  Otier.  Sydney  was  Ihe  second  of  a  family  of  lot 
biDlhen  and  one  sister,  all  remarkable  for  their  talents.  While 
luro  of  the  brothers,  Robert  Fer<7,  known  as  "  Bobus," 
wards  odvoctle-geoeral  of  Bengal,  and  Cecil,  were  sent  lo 
Sydney  was  lent  with  the  youngest  to  Winchester,  where  he 
rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school,  and  with  his  brother  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  thai  their  scbooliellows  signed  a  round 
"  refusing  to  try  for  the  college  priies  if  tbe  Smiths  were  allowed 
to  contend  for  them  any  more,  as  they  always  gained  them," 
At  some  time  during  his  Oilord  camr  he  spent  lii  months  in 
France,  being  duly  enrolled  for  safety's  »ke  in  the  kical  Jacobin 
club.  Ini7SqhehadbecameascholuaINcwCollege,Oilordi 
be  received  a  fellowship  after  two  years'  residence,  took  his  degree 
biygi  aadpcocecded  H.A.  101796.   It  was  his  with  then  to  read 


the  bar,  but  his  lather  would  add  nothjug  to  his  I 

I  he  wu  reluctantly  compelled  to  lake  holy  orders.    He  wa* 

ordained  priest  at  Oxford  in  1 796,  and  became  a  curau  in  tbe  small 

"      t  of  Nether  Avon,  near  Amesbury,  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 

.   The  place  was  uncongenial  enough,  but  Sydney  Smith  did 

for  tbe  inbabitanls.  providing  tbe  means  lor  Ilie  rudimenta 

icalion,  and  thus  making  better  things  possible.   Thesquim 

c  parish,  Michael  Uicka-Bead),  invited  the  new  curate  to 

.  was  astonished  and  diarmed  to  find  such  a  tnsn  in  such  a 

place,  and  engaged  him  after  a  tifne  as  tutor  to  his  eld^  son. 

It  was  arranged  (hat  they  should  proceed  to  the  univeisily  of 

Weimar,  but,  before  reaching  their  datination  (jermaity  waa 

disturbed  by  war,  and  "  in  siren  of  politia  "  said  Smith,  "  we 

put  into  Edinbull^."  ThiswasinI798.  WhilehispupilaKeaded 

lectures,  Smith  was  not  idle.   He  studied  motal  pfaUosophy  under 

Dugald  Stewart,  sad  devoted  much  time  Is  nediciiM  and 

chemistry.    He  dio  preached  in  the  Episcopal  chapel,  where  his 

practical  brilliant  discourses  att  reeled  many  hearers. 

In  iSoo  he  published  bis  first  ba<A,  Sii  Scrmont,  ^rcocM  i* 

C/arltMe  Sirat  Chapd,  Edinburth.  ud  in  the  same  year,  married, 

risht*  of  her  friends,  Catharine  Amelia  Pybus. 

Tiiey  settled  at  No.  46  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  where,  a* 

ywhere  elie.  Smith  made  numoous  friends,  among  them 

future  Edinburgh  Rcviewen.    Il  wu  towards  the  end  o[  bis 

years'  residence  in  Edinbuigb,  in  (he  eighth  or  ninth  atorey 

lal  in  a  house  m  Bucdeucb  Flace,  the  elevated  residence  ol 

tbe  (hen  Mr  JeSrey,  that  Sydney  Smith  proposed  the  setting  up 

of  a  review  aa  u  organ  for  Ihc  young  nalconlenu  with  things 

a  they  wen.    "  I  was  appointed  editor,"  he  says  in  the  preface 

to  Ihe  collection   of  his  contributions,     "  ud   remained   long 

enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  £nt  number  (October  iSoi)  ol 

tbe  EJinbxrtk  Sivieit,    The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  Review 


a  little  01 


>!.'     But  Ibis 


quarter  ol  a  century,  and  bia  brilliant  articles  were  a 


ir  good  in  1603,  when  the  tt 


He  left  Edinburgh  ft 
his  pupils  was  completed,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he 
niridly  became  known  u  a  preadier.  a  lecturer  and  a  social  lioD. 
His^ccessaaa  preacher,  although  so  nurked  that  there  was  often 
no!  ■tsnding'rDDm  in  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  whei*  he  was 
momiog  preacher,  was  not  gained  by  any  sscriAcc  of  dignity.  He 
was  also"  aliernateevenlngpreacher  "at  IbeFoundlingHospiial, 
and  preached  at  the  Berkeley  Chipel  and  the  Fiizroy  Cbipd, 
now  St  Saviour's  Chuteh,  Fiiifoy  Square.  He  lectured  on  motal 
philosophy  at  (he  Royal  Institution  for  three  seuons,  (mm  iSos 
to  t8o6:  and  treated  his  subject  with  such  vigotir,  [reahnesa 
and  livelineia  ol  illustration  that  the  London  world  crowded  Lo 
Albemarle  Street  (0  hear  him.  He  followed  in  Ihe  main  Dugald 
Stewart,  whose  lectures  he  had  attended  in  Edinburgh;  bt)(  there 
is  more  originaUly  as  well  u  good  sense  in  bis  lectures,  espcdally 

of  philosophy.    He  himieU  had 


no  high  id 
in  the  fire 


of  thesi 


igper 


nEitmniiaySktldit* 


y  had  served  their  purpose— providing  the 
ing  his  house.    But  his  wife  rescued  the 
ud  published  Ibem  in 
of  U«d  PkOoapky. 

With  the  brilliut  reputation  tbat  Sydney  Smith  had  acquired 
In  the  couise  of  a  few  seasons  in  London,  be  would  probably 
have  obtained  some  good  preferment  had  be  been  cm  [be  powerful 
side  in  politics.  Sydney  Smith's  elder  brother  "Bobui"  had 
married  Caroline  Vernon,  aunt  of  the  3rd  Lord  Holland,  and  he 
wu  always  s  wekome  visitor  at  H^land  House.  His  Whig 
friends  tame  into  office  lor  a  short  time  In  itat,  and  prcKnted 
hlo  wilh  (he  living  of  Foston-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire.  Re  shrank 
from  this  banishment  tor  a  lime,  and  discharged  his  parish  duties 
thiougb  a  curate:  but  Spencer  Perceval's  Residence  Acl  was 
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pfcd  in  iSaS,  and  dlcr  byioi  In  v«In  to  Kfotiatc  u  cidiuig, 

faequitled  Lopdon  in  1809,  and  moved  bii  bouwhold  to  Yorlc- 
^iic.  Tie  Minitlry  ol  "  All  the  Tilenu  "  wu  drivu  out  of 
alBca  in  iSo)  io  Uvoui  ol  ■  "  no  popery  "  puty,  and  in  thai 
year  ippeunl  the  Cnt  instalmoit  oI  Sydney  Smilh'i  moit 
(anwui  ptoductioo,  POa  PlymUy'i  LtUtri,  </a  tht  (ubjcct  of 
Cathdic  enuadpaiton,  ridicujing  the  oppo^ution  s(  Ibe  countiy 
deriy.  It  vtt  pah]i>bed  n  A  Uuir  a*  liu:  SuliiaJ  t/ Uu  CaUuliei 
te  my  brallur  Abreiawi  tnb>  liixt  in  Uh  Cmxlry,  by  Ptta  Flymliy. 
Nine  otber  lellen  (oUpnd  before  the  end  of  1808,  wben  tli^ 
appeared  in  coUecltd  lorn.  Peter  Plymk/a  tdnitiCy  ma  a 
aecrel,  but  rununin  (at  abroad  ol  ths  leal  aulhuiliip.  Ij>nj 
HoUand  mole  to  him  Qiprcaiiiic  his  own  opiniaa  and  GiBirilk'i, 
thai  tbeie  had  beoi  nothmf  like  it  ^nce  the  daya  Hi  Swift  (UoHir, 
L  151).  He  alupmnted  oat  that  Swift  bad  Iota  biafaopric  for 
hit  wittiot  poformance.  The  spedal  and  tempoiaiy  aaturs  of 
the  topics  advanced  in  thae  pamphletfl  hai  not  prevented  them 
(ram  taking  a  pennancnl  place  in  lileiatuie,  icaind  foi  than  by 
Ibe  vifforoust  pictureique  ityle,  tiie  generoiii  cioquence  and 
dcunesi  oi  opoiitlon   wliich   Sydney   Smidi   could   alwayi 

Dcighboui'  within  7  m.,  Sydney  Smitli  acconudodaLed  hinuelf 
cbuifuUy  to  hia  nev  drcumuance),  and  won  the  hearti  al  hii 
pamhSonen  aa  quickly  aa  he  had  conquered  #  wider  worhL 
'^'   re  had  been  no  Teiident  clergyman  In  hia  paiiih  for  15a  yeaia; 


be  bad  a  fan 


lia  eontilbutiona 

to  the  EiMtutli  Xctks.  "  If  the  cbaneca  ol  lile  ever  enabte  me 
Is  emerge,"  he  neveitlieksi  write*  to  Lady  HoUand,  "  I  will  ifao* 
you  I  have  not  been  wholly  accu|ried  by  vuil  and  tonlid  pur- 
luiti,"  He  continued  to  aerve  the  cauae  of  toleration  by  atdent 
apeccbo  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation;  hia  eloquence  being 
^lecially  directed  againit  those  who  maintained  that  a  Romaa 
Catholic  could  not  be  believed  on  hii  oaLh.  "  I  defy  Dl 
Duigman,"^  be  pleaded,  addreaiing  a  meeting  of  clergy  in  iSaj, 
"  in  the  full  vigour  of  hia  incapadty,  in  :hc  atrongeat  acceaa  of 
that  Protestant  epDepcy  with  which  he  waa  so  often  convulsed, 
Io  have  added  a  single  security  to  the  security  of  that  oath." 
At  this  time  appeared  me  of  bis  most  vigorous  and  effective 
fsiemia,  A  IjlItT tellu  tiitltriupmUuCaaulicQiutlic%{tti6). 
Sydney  Smith,  after  twenty  years'  service  in  Yorkshire, 
obliined  preferment  at  last  from  a  Tot;  miniilcr.  Lord  Lynd- 
bursl.  who  presented  liim  with  a  prebend  in  Briatol  cathedral 
In  iSiS.  and  afterwards  enabled  him  Co  eichsnge  Folton  lor  the 
living  ol  Combe  Fbiey,  neat  Taunton,  which  be  held  conjointly 
with  the  living  of  Halberton  attached  to  his  prebend.  From 
thii  time  he  ditconlinued  writing  for  the  Bditimi/i  Setm  on 
"    "         '  "■    " ''     umwebecomingiaadlgnilaryoi"'      ' 


lit  his  na 


mthe 


Whigs  ome  into  power  Sydney  Sic'lh  would  be  madei 
There  wu  nothing  in  bit  writings,!)  in  the  ose  ol  Swift,  to  stand 
mthe  way.  Kc  had  been  most  sedulous  a*  a  parochial  clergyman. 
Doctoring  hit  parishioners,  he  said,  *u  hit  only  tural  amiue- 
ment.  His  rehgion  wai  wholly  <A  a  practical  nature,  and  bit 
fellow^Jergy  had  leajoni  (or  thrir  suspicion  of  bis  very  limited 
theology,  whicheicludedmytticismof  any  tort.  "The  Go^iel," 
he  said,  "  has  00  enthuKaim."  His  tcom  for  enthusiasti  and 
dreul  of  religlDut  emoiion  found  vent  In  middle  life  in  hit 
ttricturta  on  mistionaty  enterprlte,  and  bitter  attacks  on  Method- 
ism, and  later  in  many  ecofli  at  the  foUowen  of  Puaey.  Still, 
though  he  was  not  without  warm  friends  at  headquarters,  the 
opposition  wu  too  lining  for  ihem.  One  of  the  first  iblngi  (hat 
Lord  Grey  said  on  entering  Downing  Street  was,  "  Now  I  shatt 
be  able  lo  do  tomething  for  Sydney  Smith  ";  but  he  was  not 
able  to  do  more  than  appoint  hnn  in  1B31  to  a  residentiary 
caooniy  at  St  Paul's  in  eichaoge  (or  the  prebendal  stall  he  held 
at  Bristol,  He  vat  as  eager  a  champion  of  parliamentary  reform 
B9  be  had  been  ol  Catholic  eraancipaiion,  and  one  of  his  best 
fighting  speeches  vat  delivered  at  Taunton  in  October  iSj  i  when 
be  made  his  well-known  comparison  ol  the  House  o(  Lordi,  who 
■  Patrick  Duigeoan,  M.P.  lor  the  city  of  Armagh,  a  Pntettant 
XXV  5* 


had  ]aM  thrown  cut  the  Rtfonn  BOl,  with  Mrt  Pittingtan  ol 

Sidmotilh,  setting  oot  with  mop  and  palteot  la  Ham  the  Atlantic 
in  a  storm.  Some  turpiise  must  be  felt  now  that  Sydney  Smitb'i 
rqutalioo  as  a  bumoiitt  and  wit  tb«uld  have  canted  any 
hcsiiaiion  about  devatiog  him  to  an  episcopal  dignity,  and 
perhaps  he  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  real  obstacle  lay  in  hli 
being  known  as  "  a  hJgfa-spirited,  honest,  uncompromising  man, 
whom  all  the  bench  of  bitha;a  could  not  turn  upon  vita]  quea- 
lioDa."  With  chaiacteristtc  philosophy,  when  be  uw  that  the 
promotion  was  doubtful,  he  inade  his  posiion  certain  by  resolv- 
ing not  to  be  a  bilhc^  and  definitely  forbidding  Us  Irieada  to 
inlecotdatoihim. 

On  dl*  death  of  his  biother  Cotuttuy  he  inherited  £50,001^ 
wfaldl  put  him  eat  of  the  reach  <rf  poverty,  Hii  eldest  dau^ler, 
SabB(ig0i-i8e«),  married  Sir  Henry  Holland.  His  ddest  son, 
DougUa.  died  in  jSii)  at  the  outset  of  what  had  promiaed  to  ha 
a  brilliant  career.  This  grief  his  iathet  never  lorgol,  bul  nothing 
could  quite  destroy  thedieerfulDesaof  his  late  t  lile.  He  retained 
bis  high  spirits.  Ids  wit,  practical  energy  and  powos  of  acgu- 
menlative  ridicule  to  the  last.  His  TJiru  Ltttaa  to  AtMtaan 
SiM^iUil  on  the  Ecclaiastiinl  Commistion  (iSjt-jS-jq)  and 
hia  PiMim  and  LOUri  on  the  eepudialion  of  debts  by  the  state 
of  Penaqrlvania  C1S43),  ate  aa  bright  and  Irendiant  as  bit  belt 
contiibntiom  to  the  EiiMtiir^  Xnitm.  He  died  at  his  bouia 
in  Clean  Street,  London,  00  the  itndoi  Febtuary  1S4J  and  was 
buried  at  Keolal  Cnen. 

Sfdney  Smith'i  other  publkations  Iiuliide:  SBmaa  (1  vola, 
t»09):  n«  «riUo(  (laip);  frtrjli  (1  vota.  i8m),  Includjng  the  »•<« 
Hyiiby  and  the  Sit^att  LOUri  and  many  articles  from  the  EJn. 
turtkSaitiiA  PnuSmxIamauIniklieMa'iauluJic  Cluircbliiuy, 
Strmmi  al  S>  Paifi  .  .  .  (lUi)  and  aome  other  pimphleti  and 
leraona  Lady  Hefiand  ayi  {iltmoir.  i.  190)  that  her  father  Wc  an 
unpuMlibed  »&,  compiM  from  documentary  evidence,  to  eihjbit 
Ibe  hliWfy  el  Eocliih  misrule  in  Ireland,  but  had  hesitated  to 
publish  It.  This  was  juf^iresscd  by  his  widow  indrference  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Macaulsy. 

See  A  Urmair  afOt  KiKmd  Sydiuy  Smith  by  Ui  ianiklrr,  Laiy 
BtUtmi.  milk  0  i^Ha,  ],•»  ka  CtUri  kULi  by  lin  tSvsfl 
'"■—  '•  —' >■  -'-  A  StOiij^Um  Lift  aiU  Tima£^  .  . 
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1  ol  Letiei 


•[mfki  Scci^  nd  Pirmi^  (it7s): 

^isuflcj  da  idia  libtraUi  tn 

>d  especially  (he  monoarapta 
!>y  G.  W.  E.  Russell  in  Sydnty 
190S).  There  are  numerous 
orretpondeoce  and  Jouraala 
■■ITH.  BIB  TBOMM  (1513-1577),  English  scboUr  and 
diplomatiit,  was  bora  at  SaSron  Walilen  in  Essex  cm  the  ijid 
of  December  iji].  He  became  a  fellow  of  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1530,  and  io  1533  wu  i^pointcd  a  public  reader 
or  professor.  He  lectured  in  the  schools  on  natural  philosophy, 
aDdonGTeekinfaisowBroomi.  Inij4DSniithwentabroBd,Bnd, 
after  studying  in  France  and  Italy  and  taking  a  degree  of  law 
at  Padua,  relumed  to  Cambridge  in  1541.  He  now  look  the  lead 
in  the  refoim  of  Ibe  proauDdatioa  of  Gteek,  bis  views  after  Cbn- 
sidenble  conlroveisy  being  universally  adopted.  He  and  his 
friend  Sir  John  Cheke  wen  the  great  classical  scholars  ol  the 
time  in  England,  In  January  15*3/4  be  was  appointed  first 
regiui  professor  of  civil  law.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
univer^ty  the  lame  ync,  and  became  chancellor  to  the  bishop  ol 
Ely,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  prist  in  1J46.  In  1547  he 
became  provost  of  Eton  and  dean  of  Carlisle-  He  eariy  adopted 
Protestant  viewa.  a  fact  whidi  brought  him  Into  prominence 
when  Edward  VI.  cams  to  the  throne.  During  Somerset^ 
protecloTute  he  entered  public  life  and  wss  made  a  secretary  of 
state,  being  sent  00  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  Brussels. 
Id  1J48  he  was  knighted.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  wal 
deprived  of  an  bis  offices,  bul  in  the  succeeding  reign  was  promin, 
ently  employed  in  public  aSaiis.  He  became  a  member  of  parlia- 
aenl,  and  wu  tent  lo  1561  aa  ambassador  lo  France,  where  he 
remained  till  1560;  and  in  1571  he  again  went  to  Fraiux  In  thi 
tame  capacity  for  a  short  lime.  He  remained  one  of  Eliaabeth'i 
DIOSl  trusted  Protestant  counlellois,  being  appointed  in  1571 
chancetlol  of  the  order  ol  Ihe  Carter  and  a  secretary  ol  state, 
Hediedon  the  rilhof  Auput  tj77.   In  lUi  thegfandtonolhis 
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bratlier  Cear(e  *u  CTOitid  ■  b«o«t.  ud  ban  Ud  tbe  tUe  bu 
dcKtodcd  to  tbc  Smith  bmily  of  tbie  praeot  day. 

Hk  but-kBBWD  work,  oilicled  Dt  tttpnUia  Angtnmi  Ot 
Itama  ^  GtmnmnI  m  PiUcu  a  **<  Jinlw  ^  E<lit<£mtt  pab- 
bltal  BeBhomouil*  In  IsBj.  and  pMud  thnuili  luny  cdiUoai. 
Hla  epiale  u  G*fdinCT«  &  rccM  0  trntudata  Jifiiifu  Crauat  pro- 
■H—cMiaiit.  wu  printed  it  Parii  in  ISfit;  Ihc  hoe  volume  include! 
Ilk  dklefiie  Dt  rMa  ti  emndota  la^Moe  Antfianat  uripttvu,    A 

Snh.r.?oV»tgtmic^til,\iltDia.StL6iaf  A lile by Stiype 
«u  publUied  a  169S  (Oxfocd  editim,  iSm). 

unra.    mnuB    MViHWom    (iTSfr-iSei).    &istiih 

phyildaii  and  uniuiy  nidnner,  «u  bora  at  Mulock,  SomuKt- 
diu«,sdlhe*tMofDccanberi7U.  WbD*  1  medical  itudcDl  in 
Ediiibufb  he  took  duifc  ol  a  Uiitariio  coDptcatioit,  la  1S16 
be  look  hii  M.D.  decree,  and  begao  to  pnctice  at  Yeovil,  Somec- 
let,  aUo  hereiBint  miniMeT  at  a  chapel  id  that  tmrn,  but  nawved 
in  iftio  (0  l/mdoD,  devotinf  himadf  piindpaUy  to  medidue.  la 
1B14  he  ma  appaJntcd  phyiidan  to  the  London  Fever  HocpitaL, 
and  in  1S30  puUiihcd  A  Traiiu  tm  Faer,  which  wa*  at  once 
accqited  a*  a  atandaid  aathority  on  the  aubjcct.  In  thii  book 
4  frmpwrinp  between  the  Impovciiahmcnt 
kferer.  He  «a*Irequeotl]r  consulted  in 
m  aaaitaiy  matleia  bjr  public  authorities, 
lantiiie  (iS4s},  dulcn  (1B50),  jrdloirfetrn 
(ilji),  and  OB  tbc  icnlt*  of  aanilaiy  unpiovimeiit  Xiiim)  mte 
ol  intenutknal  importaiux.  He  died  at  EIordcc  on  the- lotb  of 


nUTH,WimAH(a.is9e),EBgli>h»iu>eleei.  BepubUabed 
(n  1:96  a  aonnet  aequence  entitled  CUmt,  er  Ot  Comfltinl  tf 
Uu  faaienale  iapittd  Sttpktard.  He  wai  a  disdplc  of  Spenier, 
to  whom  the  two  Gut  aonneta  and  the  lut  ue  addieued.  He 
aiCDed  hia  name  W.  Smith,  and  baa  aometima  been  confused 
trilh  the  play«ri(ht  WeDtmrtb  Smith,  who  colkbonted  with 
John  Day,  William  Haughtoo  and  olbeo  (1601-1603). 

■■ITU.  WILUAM  (c  i7JO-i8iq),  Zngiaii  actor,  the  «oa  of  a 
dty  tea  merchant,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  went  up  to  Cam- 
biidje,  but  his  wild  pranlu  looa  ended  hia  college  career  and 
brought  him  back  to  LondoB.  His  Ctst  itage  appearance  waa 
in  1753  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  remaiBed  (01  twenty  yean, 
playinc  impoctant  parts.  In  ip*  be  waa  at  Diuiy  I-an*  under 
Ganick'i  tnanagemcaL  His  i«ie  was  gay  cocaedy,  and  be  was 
tbe  origliial.  Indeed  uorivaUed,  Charles  Surface,  It  wu  In  this 
part  that  be  made  hit  farewell  appearance  In  ijSS.  He  died  on 
tbe  ijth  ol  Sqnember  1819.  His  sporting  tastes  and  social 
connexIoBi — he  married  the  aistcr  of  a  peer— led  to  his  beint 
ailed  "  Geptleman  Smith,"  s  tobiiquet  hia  mauiera  aeem  to 
have  justified.  He  i>  lo  be  diitincuished  &am  "  "  "' 
actor.  WOllaia  Smith  (d.  i6g6),  thefiiendi' ~ 

mint,  WILUAN  (t76«-i8»),  Eutfiah ^^  ^ 

atdy  termed  "  Ibe  Fatber  of  Engliih  geolagy,"  and  known 
among  hli  acquaintance)  as  "  Strata  Smith,"  was  bom  at 
Cburdiill  b  Otfoidahiie  on  Ibe  93rd  of  Uarch  1 760.  Deprived 
ol  hii  lather,  an  ingcniooa  mechanic,  before  he  was  eight  years 
old,  he  depCDdad  upoa  his  Isiher^  ddest  brother,  a  farmer  at 
Over  Neetoo,  wbo  waa  but  little  pleased  with  bii  nephew't  tovo 
of  cdkctins  "pimdibs"  ITirtbraUilai)  and  "  pound-etona  " 
(the  lai(e  Echiaoid  ClyftHi,  then  frequently  employed  si  a 
pound  weight  by  dairywomen),  and  with  hia  propensity  for 
carving  sundials  oo  soft  brown  "  ovai«tane  "  of  his  netghboor- 
bood.  The  undo  was,  bowevs-,  better  iitisfed  when  the  boy, 
after  MudylDi  the  mdimenla  of  ^ometiy  aixl  sBmying,  began 
to  take  Iptetcst  in  ibe  draining  &[  land;  and  then  is  do  doabt 
that  William  Smith  profiled  b  sflet  life  by  the  practical  opeii- 
enc«  he  gained  with  bb  rdatlre.  At  the  age  <d  dgbteco  be 
became  ataistant  to  Edward  Webb,  surveyor,  of  Slow^oo-the- 
Wold,  sad  Uavened  tbe  Oolitic  landa  of  Odordshiie  ud 
GlouccslstiUn,  the  Uaa  days  aad  i«d  marls  ^  Warwickahin 
and  other  distrlcta,  atudylnc  tbetr  vulettcs  of  itrata  and  soils. 
In  1701  his  observations  at  Stowvy  and  High  Liltlaton  In 
Somcnelsfaire  Crtt  impressed  bin  with  the  regularity  of  the 
stnla.  lo  I79J  he  eiecuied  Ibe  surveys  and  leveltinip  (or  the 
Gno  ot  the  Somerset  Coal  Canal,  in  the  gouds  of  which  ba  (an- 


the  strata  lying  above  ike 

E. — so  a*  to  termlnsle  successively  at  the  luifaco. 

On  being  appointed  engineer  to  lbs  canal  in  T794  he  waa 
deputed  to  make  a  tour  of  observation  with  regard  to  inland 
navigation.  During  this  tour,  which  occui^ed  nearly  two  months, 
he  journeyed  to  York  and  Xewcsstle  and  retumed  throogh 
'  Wales  to  Bath;  be  carefully  caaiainedlbe 
structure  of  the  country,  and  correboratad  hit  general- 
!  a  settled  order  of  luccnstoa  in  the  strata.  After 
wo  or  three  years  at  High  Utllcton  he  removed  In 


B  the  dly,  w 


1 705  to  Batn,  ann  inree  years  lau 
Ttuiing  Mill,  Midford,  about  3  m 

be  eo^iged  in  the  last  dutio  he  performed  as  rcsuiBit  *w(p«**r 
to  Ihe  Coal  Canal  (ijoS-itw).  His  numerous  loumeya  had 
satisfied  him  of  tbe  practicability  al  making  a  DU|i  to  ibow 
the  ranges  ef  tbe  dibrcnt  strata  aooa  K"glnBd|  and  b  1794 
he  (sloincd  his  fint  geological  m^i — that  of  the  vldnily  of  Bath. 
At  thia  lima  he  made  acquablantc  with  tlie  Rev.  Beijamia 
Richardson  (d.  1831),  from  1796  rector  ol  Farleigk  Hnogerford, 
who  pomeaied  a  good  coUecIioo  of  local  fossila,  but  knew  nolhiiis 
of  the  laws  ol  Stratification.  He  bad  a  sound  knowledge  of 
natural  hialaiy,  and  he  greatly  sided  Smith  b  H"ii-B  the 
tiames  and  true  nature  of  the  fosiill,  while  Smith  arranged  Us 
tpcdmeas  b  the  order  of  tbe  ainta.  By  this  new  friend  Smitli 
was  introduced  to'  the  Rev.  Joseph  Towosend  (i7}»-iSi6), 
rector  of  Fcwiey,  and  on  a  notable  occasion  in  1700  SmitJi 
dictated  bis  Erst  table  of  British  Strata,  written  by  Rkbardsoa 
and  now  in  the  poiseiaioii  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
It  was  headed  Order  0}  Ikt  Sirala,  and  tkar  imhiditt  Or^mie 
Xtmains,  >■  lie  iiei'fU<wi»d  0/  Balk:  aamitud  aad  ftmd 
pritr  lo  ijgg.  In  iSij  Townsend  pubtishea,  with  due  sduiow- 
tedgment,  much  information  on  the  Euglish  slrata  conumnicaled 
by  William  Smith,  in  a  work  entiiied  T>k  Ckaracltr  of  Uata 

CnaUen  to  the  Ddut^  Meanwhile  Smith  was  conptedag  and 
amnging  the  data  for  his  large  Gtalofiial  Uaf  c]  Eaifaiid  aai 
Wala,  villi  pari  of  SceOaiid,  wbici  uppttnd  in  iai;,b  fifteen 
sheets,  engraved  on  a  Kale  of  sm.  to  I  in.  The  map  was  reduced 
10  smaller  form  in  1S19;  snd  from  this  date  to  iSii  tiienty«na 
separate  county  geological  maps  and  several  sheets  ol  sections 
were  published  in  lucceuive  years,  tbe  whole  conitilniing  ■ 
Geehticat  AlUi  aj  Ent/aml  tnd  Wala.  Smith's  coUection  of 
fosuls  was  purchased  in  i8j6-i8i8  by  the  British  Huseum. 
In  1B17  a  portion  i^  the  descriptive  catalosue  was  published 
under  tbe  title  of  a  Slralirafkiitl  Syium  tj  Ortiumi  Fiaiili. 
Prior  to  this,  in  1816,  he  commenced  the  publication  o(  Strata 
NaUifai  ty  Ortaxitrd  Feiiilt,  with  figures  printed  on  paper  to 
correqMmd  in  some  degree  wiib  the  natural  hue  ol  the  strata. 
In  lUs  work  (of  which  only  four  parts  were  published,  1816-1S19) 
is  exemplified  the  great  principle  be  established  of  the  ideatifica- 
tton  of  stiata  by  tbeit  included  orjanic  remains.  In  January 
1831  the  Geological  Society  of  London  conferred  on  Smith  Ibe 
fint  Wolkston  medal;  on  which  occasion  Sedgwick  in  an 
eloquent  address  refeiied  to  Snllb  as  "  Ihe  Father  of  Engliab 
Cecjogy  "i  and  the  gavemmeat  conferred  upon  him  a  life- 
1.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  he  recdved 
ig  of  the  British  Auodalion  In  that 
IS  ^>pointed  one  of  the  commissioneta 
ir  the  new  Houses  of  Pitllament. 
'Cte  4KDt  St  Hackness  (of  which  he 
made  a  good  geological  aup),  ntu  Scarborough,  and  b  the 
latter  town.  His  usually  robust  health  failed  in  1839,  and  on 
i8th  August  of  that  year  he  died  at  Northampton.  He  was 
buried  at  St  Peter'a  church,  and  a  bust  by  Chantrey  waa  placed 
in  the  nave.  In  iggt  tbe  eat]  of  Dude  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  at  his  native  place,  ChurchilL 
His  Umgiri,  edited  by  hii  Dtpfaew.  John  Philliiia.i^via'Bl  Is  1S44. 
■KITH,  im  WILUAM  {iSij-iSgj],  Entfkh  ledcagrapbeT, 
was  bora  SI  Enfield  in  iSij  □(  Nonconfotmist  parents.  He  Was 
originally  destined  lor  a  theological  career,  but  instead  was 
articled  lo  ■  soUdtor.    In  his  tptn  tiote  be  tau^  binmll 


from  Dubtin,  at  the  mee 
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Ellin,  umI  *hcB  he  ntend  Univodly  CoHe|e  be  cariR]  df 
both  Ifac  Gnck  ud  Latin  priio.  He  irii  rolati  it  Gny' 
laa  in  1S30,  hul  guvc  t^  hii  legil  studia  for  i  post  al  Umvenil; 
College  Khool,  ud  began  to  irrile  on  dasuol  nibjecls.  He 
■tit  turned  hil  Mtoilian  10  kncography,  Hii  finl  atleilqlt 
-of  Crrck  tmd    Rittruif 


Tit  gi 
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himldl.  In  1S49  fldbwcd  the  Diamurj  g/  Cri 
biopafky.  and  thv  &flcjt  0}>d  Romn  Ctopvpky 
thii  nnk  wmi  o(  the  lending  tcholais  of  the  day  vere  aBodated 
with  him.  In  1850  be  publiifacd  tlie  bist  of  the 
arin;  and  In  185  j  he  began  the  Fiindpia  series,  n 
dlitbict  Mep  in  the  Khoill  teaching  of  Creek  and  Latin.  Then 
came  the  SludtrUi"  Uantali  1/  Halory  mi  Liltrali 
the  Greek  history  was  the  editor's  own  vork.  In  carrying 
out  this  task  Smith  wa*  inc«  ably  seconded  by  J<*n  Mutrjy, 
thepubLishd,  who,  wlien  the  origiaal  publishers  ol  thedlctionarfa* 
got  into  difficuliiei,  volunteeed  to  tike  a  share  in  the  tmder- 
taking.  The  most  important,  perhsps,  of  the  books  edited  by 
WiUiam  Smith  were  those  thai  dc&lt  *ith  ecdetiutlral  tubiecls. 
Tbtae  were  the  DfctaMno' "/'*•  Wife  (1860-186S) ;  the  CiiSmiary 
e!  Ckriiliaii  Anlifiiitiit  (1S75-1S80),  nodetlaken  in  colUbotation 
with  Archdeacon  Cbecthajn;  and  the  Dioitmary  of  C/iriitiai 
Biepapky  (1S77-18S;),  Jointly  with  Dr  Hsuy  Wace,  Thi 
Altai,  on  which  Sir  George  Grove  cnllabonted,  ajipared  ii 
1R7;.  From  i8s3  to  i86g  Smith  wtt  '^■— '"'  — «'^f  to  tb> 
University  of  London,  and  on  his  retirement  he becaaeaBcnibe 
oltheSenale.  Ha  sal  on  the  Committee  to  inquire  Into  qiRiliBiii 
of  copyright,  and  was  lor  •erenl  ynn  ngbtnr  of  the  Royal 
Litcnry  Fund.  He  edited  Gibbon,  with  Gvltot'i  md  HOman^ 
Doles,  in  iSM'itSS.    In  1S6T  be  beone  tdltOT  of  tba  QMrM)> 

KtvUw,  which  be  diretted  with       »   ■  -   -    -"  ■-'-  '  -•  -- 

the  7tb  of  Octobef  1843,  bis  n 
as  wdl  aa  his  tact  and  courted,  q>eda]ly  fitting  him  for  nch 
a  post.  He  was  D.CJ.  of  Oifotd  and  DdbUn,  and  th*  booonr 
ol  knighthood  was  confared  on  him  lite  ycai  before  fait  death. 

SKITR,  WIUIAIl  FARBAS  (1814-1903),  Amerion  gmenl, 
was  bora  at  St  Albans,  Vctmoat.  on  the  I7tb  oTFcbmaiy  1814, 
and  graduated  from  Wat  Pobt  In  184J,  bdcg  mrigned  to  (be 
en^eer  branch  of  the  army.  He  was  twice  aiaistanl  piotcswa 
ol  mathenutics  at  Wnt  Pctet  (1846-1848  and  i8<:  i8s(). 
During  the  first  campaign  of  the  CivQ  War  he  was  employed  on 
the  staS,  in  Aiiguil  tMi  became  brigadler-geneial  of  volunteera, 
and  WIS  breveted  lievlenant-cfdonel  U.S.A.  for  hisgaUuitiyal 
the  action  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  la  July  i8«i  he  lecrii'ed 
promotion  to  the  rink  of  major-general  U.S.V.  Smith  led  hii 
division  with  conspicuous  valour  at  Antietara,  and  was  again 
breveted  In  the  regular  army.  On  the  anignmenl  of  General 
Franklin  to  a  supeiior  command  Smith  na  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  VL  corps  of  the  Army  of  t be  Potomac,  whkh  heledittbe 
disastrous  battle  of  Fredoicksbsrg  (;.i.).  The  recrinunatians 
whkh  followed  led  to  the  famous  geooal  order  in  which  several 
of  the  senior  officers  of  the  amy  were  dismisied  and  suqxnded 
by  General  Bumside.  Smith  wi*  one  of  these,  but  it  is  to  bis 
aedii  that  he  did  not  leave  the  army,  and  as  a  biigidier-genenl 
be  commanded  troops  in  I*cnn3yi»sni»  during  the  CTiiical  days 
of  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  Later  in  1M3  he  waauslgncd  10 
duty  as  chief  engineer  of  Ibe  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  As  lueb 
he  condvcted  the  engineer  opcnlkins  which  reopened  the 
"  cracker-line  "  from  Chattanooga  (;.>.)  to  the  base  of  supplic*. 
Of  this  action  the  House  Commltlte  on  miiilary  affairs  repotted 
h  1S65  that  "  as  a  subordinate.  General  W.  F.  Smith  hid  saved 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  flora  captnre,  and  Illematdt 
directed  il  lo  victory."  Smith  was  now  again  nominiled  fat 
(he  rank  of  major-general  U.S.V,,  and  Grant,  who  was  much 
Impressed  with  Smith's  work,  insisted  strongly  that  ihe  nomina- 
tion should  be  confirmed,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the 
Senate  ioMarch  1S64.  Grant,  according  lo  his  own  statement. 
"was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  objections  to  Smith's 
promotion  were  weQ  gtoOnded,"  bat  he  never  slated  the  grounds 
of  hi)  coffipliint,  and  Smith,  in  the  "  Baltics  and  Leaden  "  scries, 
nainUIned  that  they  were  purel)(  of  ■  personal  chancier.   For 


the  Virginian  campaign  of  1864  Smith  was  qtecfaOy  udgned  bjr 
Grant  to  oommind  Ihe  XVUt-  corps.  Army  of  Ihe  Jamca,  and 
faetookpirt  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  and  the  first  operatlom 
ag^nst  Fotershurg,  aftef  which,  while  absent  on  leave,  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  ol  bit  commaDdby  Grant.  He  resigned  from 
the  vohinieas  in  1865,  and  fiom  the  U.S.  army  In  1M7.  From 
1864  to  1S7]  he  was  proidsit  of  the  International  Telegraph 
Company,  and  in  1875-1881  served  on  the  board  of  poluia 
commissionen  o(  New  York,  becoming  preiidetitot  this  in  1S77. 
Alter  18S1  he  was  engsged  in  civil  engineering  work.  He  disl 
at  Fhiladdphia  on  the  s8th  of  February  igo^. 

SMITH,  WIUUM  HBNRT  (1808-1871),  English  author, 
was  bom  at  Hammersmith,  London,  ia  1B08.  He  was  educated 
ai  Radley  School,  and  in  i8>i  ns  sent  to  Glasgow  Univenily. 
In  i8i]heentecedalawyeT'so£ce,iDwluchbercaiained  lor  five 
yean.  He  was  called  io  tbe  bu,  but  had  00  pnctlce.  Ha 
coatiibnled  to  tbe  Ulmry  CauUi  and  to  tbe  ^rtenanm,  mida 
the  name  of  "  Wod-gatheia,"  attracUng  same  attention  by 
the  ddk&cy  and  Gnisb  of  bia  Hyle.  Enalo,  a  phikaaphital 
romance,  sppesredin  i8]5,  two  poems,  GmliiMand  SMidi,  hi 
iB]6,  and  in  iSjg  he  fntned  a  connoion  with  Blaehntofi 
Uataam,  for  which  he  acted  as  philotophicai  oitic  for  Ihirqp 
years.  In  1 B46  a  visit  10  Italy  led  to  the  writing  of  a  t^  entitled 
ifiUmf.whichwutoopurciyreflectivetabesuccBifuL  In  i8ji 
he  declined  the  chair  of  monl  philosophy  ic  Edinbar^,  beiog 
lUiwilliBg  to  abandon  bis  quid,  studious  lile  in  the  Like  District. 
llere'fae  completed  his  philosophic  romance  TAawlale  (i8s7), 
wiiich  WIS  couiilsed  at  the  time  to  Ik  i  work  of  real  inteileciiu] 
value.  A  similar  production,  Gravenktirst,  appeared  in  1861;  a 
•eoond  edition  contained  a  memoir  of  Ihe  author  by  his  wife. 
Smith  died  at  Btigbton  on  18th  March  1871,  He  also  wrote  two 
pliyi,  one  of  wtaict^  ^iWbcU,  was  produced  by  Macreidy  in  1843. 
it  was  pubUthed  with  his  other  Iiagedy,  .Str  W-Otiam  CridatH, 
IB1S46. 

BHITH,  WIUUH  HBNRT  (iSis-iBqi).  En^ish  man  at 
busbieu  ud  statesman,  was  bom  b  London  on  the  14th  of  June 
iSiJ.  His  father.  WIS  the  founder  of  the  great  disUibaiing  fiira 
of  W.  II.  Smith  It  Son,  in  the  Strand,  and  at  an  early  age  be" 
bcanu  a  partner  and  devoted  himseli  to  the  busineas.  He 
betrayed  no  political  aspiniions  antQ  1865,  when  he  came  for- 
ward  M  a  Conservative  to  contest  WcstmiDstcr  against  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  tbe  Hon.  Mi  Grosvenor.  Defeated  On  that 
occasioD,  he  triumphed  b  1868,  winning  ivictoiywlieo  hit  party 
wai  in  gaienl  vanquished  on  all  sides.  The  prntige  thus 
obtained  combined  with  wealth  and  bit  business  sbiUtiea  to 
recaoiautid  him  to  Disraeli,  who  in  1874  made  him  secreCaiy  to 
thelVeatury.  la  1877  he  gained  cabinet  rank  as  first  kird  of  the 
Adminlly;  in  18B5  he  was  succosively  scaetaiy  for  War  and 
chief,  eecretary  fn  Irdand;  In  1SS6  be  was  again  al  Ihe  Wai 
~  Ice;  and  when  late  in  that  year  Lord  Itandolpb  QiurdiiU'a 
agnation  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  miaiiUy.  Ur 
lith  found  himself  first  lord  ol  the  Treasury  and  leader  o(  the 
iu«o  ol  Commons.  He  was  no  orator,  and  made  no  pretesiee 
gcnhis,  but  his  success  in  these  high  offices  was  compile, 
d  wB*  sdmlltedly  due,  not  merdy  lo  buibiesa  abUily,  but  to 
the  universal  re^Kct  which  waa  gained  by  his  patience,  good 
tempfT,  zeal  (or  the  public  service,  and  thoroo^  kindness  of 
bean.  He  died  al  Wilmer  Casile  (which  he  occupied  as  Warden 
ol  the  Cinque  Poru)  on  the  6th  olOctotieriSi)!.  Inncognillon 
of  his  •crvice*  a  peetige  bi  her  own  right  >ra<  conferred  on  bia 
widow,  with  the  title  of  VitrouBtesa  Hambledcn.  LadyHamblo- 
~en  (b,  iBiS)  had  been  a  Miss  Danven,  and  before  marrying 
Ir  Smith  bid  been  tbe  wifeof  Hr  B.  A,  Leach,  by  whom  she  had 
family.  Hef  eldest  son  by  Ihe  second  mirriagc,  the  Hon,  W. 
F.  D.  Smith  (b.  1868),  rowed  in  the  Oxford  boil,  ind  on  hii 
lather^  death  became  bead  of  the  business;  in  rSgi  he  was 
dected  Conservative  M.P.  for  Ihe  Strand  (London),  utd  was 
re-elecied  in  1S91,  iSg;,  1900  and  igo6.  Me  married  In  iSm 
Lady  Either  Core,  daughtet  of  the  tarl  of  Anan. 

SMITH.  WIUUM  tlOHEftnOlf  (1S46-1894).  Seoltiah  philo- 
logist, physicist,  archaeologist,  Siolical  critic,  and  editor,  fron 
™     of  tbe  9lh  edllion  of  this  Encydopaadia,  sra*  bom  on  the 
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fth  ol  J(o*«mb(r  184^  M  Sdg  b  AbodctmUre,  where  U* 
laths  *u  Free  Cliaith  aitiua.  Ha  «u  (duoiUd  U  boiae  ud 
*[  Absdecn  Univsnitx,  idicn  ba  MUiDcd  the  UgbEtt  iwlHnir 

aatial  idwliinMtt  «hict  is  open,  to  att  indiuta  of  ScMtiih 
DBhrcnitKS  imdai  time  yean' •Uadins-  Ib  iSM  be  cntaad  the 
Free  Chiucb  Colkfe  at  Edinbui^  aa  a  itBdmt  id  thtdagf. 
Duriag  two  luaiDHf  aeMJou  be  itudiHl  phOompby  and  tbcdbgy 
at  Bonn  and  GMlInctD,  maldiig  (riendi  in  all  bfandm  of  Itaniiiig. 
Fmn  186S  to  iSto  be  aded  aa  aaiitanl  to  the  ptolsB  of 
natuTil  philoaophy  In  Edinburgh  Uaivenily.  Duzing  thia 
period  be  wa*  Bol  only  most  lucceeilu]  aa  a  teacher,  but  pndnced 
much  ofiginai  work-^eqwdaiiy  in  tlie  aperimcntal  and  math^ 
nalical  tiealiDent  of  electridty-which  ia  Kill  tigacdcd  a* 
it^ndaid.  In  iBjo  Iw  waa  appointed  and  ordained  to  the  office 
of  profesor  of  Oriental  languafea  and  Oid  Tcacamcnt  caegesi 
at  the  free  Chiucb  Colleie,  Abeideen,  and  hen  be  bcfan  that 
acrica  cl  Ibedofica]  innatigationi  whicb,  dianctaiicd  a>  Ibey 
were  by  Beamed  icaearch  and  tbe  toe  of  the  moM  Kieulific 
dwilwdi,  were  detlined  to  make  hii  name  luMU.  He  waa  the 
pvpO  and  penonal  biend  of  many  leaden  of  the  h!(het  oitkiim 
In  Cennany,  and  from  the  lint  he  advootod  viewa  which,  tbongb 

now  widdy  accepted,  woe  thm  ictatdi'     ''■   

ne  aitides  on  Biblial  aubjecta  wUcb  be 


SMITH,  SIR  W.  a 

lidl  a(  mSfriiic.  fdildi  be  bofe  with  Ae  atMOM  01 


the  authoritiea  of  the  Free  Church.    In  i>7i 

Cenenl  Aiaanb^  of  that  Chmch  rnocted  oi 

Uut  Smith  A.rt,tf,*,^i  a  fomal  tiU,  in  the  coum  of  wUd  be 

defended  hinuclf  with  "-"■■—"•■-  lUUQr  and  doquence^  The 

bdictment  dnpptd,  but  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  waa  paaMd. 

MtBQje  he  waa  mMalnal  by  the  conviction  tint  be  waa  fifhtlnf 
toe  fieedom,  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  trial  be  wu  probably  tbe 
moat  popular,  if  not  Ibe  moat  powerful,  man  in  Scottand.  Uaikl 
of  qnqiathy  w«»  ibowocd  co  Um  horn  aU  riJn. 

In  1875  ^  «■>  eppointed  one  of  the  Old  Testament  reviaen; 
fn  1S80-1BB1  be  delivend  by  invitation,  to  voy  laife  andiencea 
in  Ediaburgh  and  Glaagow,  two  couna  of  lecturei  on  tbe 
criiidini  of  the  Old  Teatament,  which  he  altswardt  publiihed 
{  ric  OU  leifaaiHl  (■  Ifa /nut  CHwol,  fint  edition  1  SSl,  iecond 
edition  1S91.  and  Tjk  Aofhte^/iracI,  itSi,  which  alio  paned 
tbn>u|^  two  editioni] ;  and  aooo  after  hiaditn^iial  from  bit  chair 
he  joioed  Proloaor  Baynte  in  the  tdllonbip  of  the  eitocb/atdia 
Briiaiuia,  and  after  FroltBOf  Bqties^  death  remained  in 
enpnne  edJtraial  contiol  tDl  the  work  wa*  completed.  ISi  vena- 
tHity,  fiimneaa  cambined  with  (act,  width  ol  view,  and  pain*- 
Uksag  ttrunle  hn  accuncy  woe  Urfdy  rapouiblc  fol  the 
rtfinif  nf.  ol  ita  high  ttuidard.  Bui  be  did  not  lei  hii  other 
dutlea  interfcn  with  bit  Semitic  itudica.  He  viiited  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Pallatise,  Tunii  and  wutbem  Spain,  and  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  penonal  acquamtaBcs  with,  not 
oaly  tbe  UlaitBCe,  but  the  life  o<  tbe  Eatt.  Hii  early  fiieodib^ 
with  J.  F.  UcLtunan,  that  moat  atigtaal  ilDdcat  of  primithr* 
maftia^  had  a  grsat  bfloence  on  Smith"!  atndit^  and  hii 
aticmion  «at  thnyi  ttrongly  attracted  to  tb*  eompacatlvc 
Kiidy  of  primltiva  cuMomi  ud  theic  meaning.    Hia  cUel  con- 

b  tbe  Bmcrdafatdit  BHIamiks,  hia  Kinsldt  ami  iioniof  *» 
£«^  il  roMs  (CambrMgn,  iSt  5) ,  and  above  aO  his  Zetfira  M  ttt 
<(f^>M^U<jkadfa>(iM  edition  1U9,  and  edition  1894).   Hi* 

uaong  massel  of  ditailB,  and  be  had  hi  a  maifced  degree  tin  powa 
ol  catiyiog  ■  sub  jed  laitber  than  bis  pndeccssoia. 

In  iB8j  Robcrtaoa  Smith  was  appointed  Lord  Almooer's 
Profaior  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  which  boicefonh  became  his 
borne.  HeoccuiHedrOMniioTnnily  CotUgelill  1885,  when  be 
waa  elected  to  a  piolosorfsl  Icflowih^  at  Chriifs  CoUctn-  In 
■tt6  be  became  nnlvtnity  libiarian,  and  in  1SS9  Adaini  Pio- 
teuorofAraUc  In  lUS-iS«i  be  delivered,  uBuniett  tectum, 
tbree  oourse*  of  lectarea  at  Aberdeen  oo  tbe  primitive  reUgioB  of 
the  Semites.  Early  in  iSgo  grave  qnptonu  ol  comtitutional 
idvca,  and  the  laal  years  ol  his  lile  were 


actively  engaged  in  pbnning  the  BtKytitfaeiia  BiUita,  wEncb 
be  had  hoped  to  edit.  He  died  at  Cambridge  an  tbe  311I  of 
Uardi  1844,  and  was  buried  at  Kdg.  Small  and  rii^  in  poaoa 
and  nevti  robust  in  health,  SobcrUon  SaUth  was  yet  a  man  of 
and  fitly  cocriyi  of  an  intcOect  exttaordinaiily  ateit 
t,  and  a*  saftdotis  m  practical  malton  aa  It  wnskeen 


with  the  kindmt  and  most  ftnerons  di^wslllon,  but  Inyatient 
of  sti^idity  and  ready  to  blue  out  at  idntever  savoured  of 
wiong  and  bjoMice.  The  sweelneas  and  purity  ol  his  nature 
combined  with  his  brilliant  convenatloaal  powen  to  tendec 
him  the  mosl  deligbthil  of  friends  and  compamon*. 
See  liia  Jaim  Bryce,  Stttia  la  CtaUmpanry  Bitpapky  (rm)- 

SMITH,  UB  WILUAH  nDHST  (1764-1840),  Engliih  admiial, 
was  the  Mcond  ion  of  Caplabi  J^in  Smith  lA  tbe  Guards,  and 
waa  bom  at  Wotminster  on  the  till  of  July  1764.  He  enlcrod 
tbe  navy,  acoording  to  hia  own  acoovnt,  *'  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  Ameiion  Wai,"  being  only  about  deven  yean  of  age.  For 
hia  bnveiy  nndcr  Rodo^  in  the  actioD  near  Cape  St  Visoent 
in  January  1780,  he  waa  on  tbe  ijtb  of  September  appoinicil 
lieutenant  of  iIk  "  Aldde,"  74.  Afla  aerving  In  tk  aclioas 
against  tbe  Rnch  fought  by  Giava OS  Ches^ieake In  iTSiaod 
hy  Rodney  at  the  Leeward  Islands  in  ijSr,  be  was  on  the  Ah  << 
May  of  the  latto*  year  pmnoted  to  be  commander  of  the  "  Fury  ' 
ilo^  and  n  tbe  iStb  ol  October  advanced  to  tlie  lankof  captain. 
His  iiif  having  beat  paid  oB  in  the  beginning  of  1784,  he  spent 
two  yean  in  France  and  aflerwaida  visited  Spain.  From  1790 
to  1701  be  adviaiid  the  king  of  Sweden  in  the  war  with  Kuasia, 
nctliring  for  hii  setvicea  the  honour  of  knighthood  After  his  re- 
turn to  England  be  wu  tent  on  a  mission  lo  Constantinople,  and 
having  ioined  Lord  Hood  at  Tbukw  fnmi  ^lynui  in  Dec^MT 
>>9J.  b^  though  only  on  half  pay,  was  active^  emiriayed  in  th* 
attempt  to  bum  tbe  enBny'aahipa  and  ancnaL  In  IbefoUowiag 
yean  he  was  engaged  in  the  Chumd  hunting  French  piivaleer^ 
bnl,  having  vrilb  die  boauof  his  sqaadron  boarded  inHavie-de- 
Grtce  harbiinr  a  lugger  which  was  driven  by  the  lidv  above  the 
FrMch  forts,  be  was  on  the  19th  of  April  1196  compelled  M 
suneudsr  and  emt  apitsoner  to  Paris.  By  means  of  forged  ordeia 
ioc  his  Tcmotal  to  another  prison  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
Temple,  and,  1 1  iisiiiiu  tbe  Channel  in  a  small  skiB  picked  up  at 
Havre,  arrfvad  in  London  on  the  8th  ol  May  1798.  In  October 
■       ■       ■  ■oflhe"Tigre,"8o,andwassenl 

'  curious  dedsion  ol  tbe  govern- 
.      .     .  .  lis  broiher  Spencer  Smith, 

ministtf  atCnataniioople.  Leaning  of  Bonaparte's  ippioacfa  to 
St  Jean  d'Am,  he  hawened  to  iu  relief ,  and  on  ibe  i6ih  of  Maicb 
1799  captured  the  enemy's  Sotilla,  after  which  he  successfully 
defended  the  town,  compiling  Napoleon  on  ihe  loih  ol  Hay  to 
raise  the  liege  and  reiieal  in  disorder,  leaving  all  his  aitiUeiy. 
behind.  For  this  brilliant  eipbit  he  received  the  special  ibanki  of 
tbe  Houses  of  Parliament  and  was  awarded  an  annuily  of  {rooo. 
On  the  14th  of  January  iSoo  be  took  upon  himself  to  make  tbe 
conveotka  of  El  Ariah,  by  which  the  French  were  to  have  been 
atkiwed  (o  evacuate  Egypt,  His  action  was  disallowed  by  bit 
lupcriiBi,  who  inststod  tbst  ibc  French  must  surrender.  Sub- 
sequently  be  aH^ximttd  with  Abemomby,  under  whom  he 
cammandcd  tbe  naval  brigade  at  the  batlle  of  Aboukir,  whoc 
be  was  wounded.  On  bis  return  to  England  he  vasln  i8or 
elected  U.P.  for  the  dty  of  RocbcUer.  In  March  1803  he  waa 
commimlooed  to  watch  the  preparations  cd  the  French  lor  an 
invaaion  of  En^and.  Raving  on  the  9th  of  November  rSoj  been 
promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  of  Ibe  blue,  he  was  in  the  (oUowiaf 
January  despatched  on  secret  service  for  the  proleciion  of  Sicily 
and  Naplea.  His  conduct  waa  as  usual  brilliant,  but,  also  aa 
usual,  hia  vanity  and  sdf^sserticA  led  him  into  quairds  with 
t^  QiiUtaiy  oKccra.    He  relieved  Oaela  and  caplured  Capri,  but 
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an  tlie  15th  ol  Juiniiy  1U7  itcdvcd  onkn  to  pnxxcd  to  HilU, 
vbcncc  be  joinnl  5ii  Jcha  Duckwodh,  who  vu  kdI  (a  ict 
i(uD>iiheTiuk>.  On  lbC7iholFEbni«y,wiihtfaenardivDian 
oi  Ihc  xqiudron,  hi  dslic^nl  Ibt  TuikUi  Bat  moi  tfiUai  Ibc 
buifris  off  Abydm.  In  November  following  hr  wu  aenl  to 
btoclude  the  Tcgui,  ud  wu  nuinly  lutninKntiJ  in  embstUag 
ihe  Ponuguesc  piinu  ngcnt  and  royal  lamfly  for  Rio  dc  Jiodro, 
iftci  vhicb  he  wai  lent  u  conunandcr-in-ducf  to  the  cout  ei 
S.  Ameiica  in  Fcbniaiy  iSoS.  At  Rio  be  wu  tDlugled  in 
■nolber  qiuirel  wilb  the  Biitlih  minliter,  Lold  Smmglon], 
and  was  lummaiily  reciilled  in  1S09,    On  lie  jitt  of  July    " 


ie  blue, 


jf  July 


1811  wu  despatched  as  second  in  CMOinuid  ludet  Six  Edaud 
Pcllcw  (aflcrwanll  Viscouot  Eimoutb)  10  Ihe  Mcdilerranan, 
but  the  eapedilion  was  uneveniful.  His  term  ol  active  service 
piBcticaity  closed  in  1B14.  He  wu  nutde  K.C.B.  in  iSi;  and 
in  iSii  admiraL  The  later  yean  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Pans, 
where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  May  i&to.  Hit  raitesa  telt- 
asiertion  bnjught  him  into  collision  with  many  of  his  coniempor- 
■ries.  including  Nelson  iDd  Sir  Jobn  Moon.  Colonel  Bunbuty'> 
Narralitt  oj  jpim  Parntt'  ">  1^  G""'  V"  "^  Frame*  coDtuns 

■  matt  aniusinf  account  of  bis  theattlcil  vanity.  But  ifcoush  by 
uture  a  boaiter  be  was  bolb  daring  and  ingeninua. 

See  Barrow,  Life  pf  Admiral  Sir  W.  S.  Smilk  (i  vol...  1848). 

UUTH,  a  worker  in  melab.  The  O.  Eng.  imid,  Du.  imid, 
Cer.  Sdimiid,  tic,,  are  from  an  obwiete  Teut.  verb  sofilluii,  to 
lorge.  The  mot  j>  seen  In  Ci.  irM>i|,  a  graver's  tool.  It  is 
apparently  not  cotmccted  with  "  imDoth,"  where  an  original 
'  in  hu  been  lost.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  old  etymologfcal 
guess  which  identilxa  "  smith  "  with  "  to  smite,  "  as  the  one 
vho  smites  or  beats  iron.  When  used  without  ludi  quaMcation 
as  appears  in  "  goldsmith,"  "  silvcnmiib,"  Ac,  ibe  tenn'nieins 

■  worker  in  iron,  ttpecially  as  indicating  a  "  bladnmith,"  one 
who  forge*  iron,  aa  oppc«ed  (o  '*  wbiiesmilb,"  the  finisher  and 
polisher  of  Iron,  or  "  Einsmilb,"  a  worker  in  tin.  Tbe  word  has 
origlnatedoneof  the  CDtninonest  of  English  surnames,  sometimes 
taking  various  archaic  (ocnu  [Smyth,  Smytbe,  Smiglb,  &c.j 
also  Cenntn  Schmidt). 

aiirrH  COUEGE;  an  American  InstltutioB  tor  the  bigher 
education  of  .  ..    .. 


Cnt  ixtddent  at  the  cnnen  hum  18/3  ta  September  fqra  via 
'  ■wienus  Clark  Seclye  {b.  ilj7),  a  gndualr  «(  Uwoo  CoU^a  and  «( 

SMITH'S  PAUS,  a  town  aad  outport  of  Lana^  aunty, 
Ontaiio,  Canada,  on  Ihe  Rideauriver  and  canal,  and  Ibe  Cinidlan 
Pacific  railway,  gS  m.  N.W.  of  Biockville.    Pop.  (igoi)  jijj. 

piculiuial  implement  works,  and  has  regular  steamer  mnneiioli 
lib  Kingston  and  Ottawa  by  the  Rideau  river  and  canaL 
IMITUSOlt.  HEHRIETTA  CONSTAHCB  (iSoc-iSm).  li^ 
ircst,  was  the  daughter  of  «  theatrical  nunager.  She  tnade 
■J  £rst  stage  appearance  in  iSij  at  the  Crow  Street  thtalK, 
ublln,  as  Albina  Mandeville  in  Reynolds's  H'ia.  TbCK  yean 
ter  she  made  her  Eist  London  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  as 
rtitia  Hardy.  She  iiad  do  particular  success  in  England; 
It  in  Paris,  in  183S  and  iSji,  whither  1 


d  by  the  inU  of  S^hia  Smi 
who  gave  money  to  Smith  Acader 
Andover  Tbeologfca]  Seminary,  an 
"  for  the  establishment  and  maint< 
the  higher  education  of  young  wome 


I  (uvd-iSjo)  of  Halfidd, 
■  in  Northampton  and  to 
who  left  about  tj6s,ooo 


,  with  the  design  to  fumitb 
in  equal  Co  those  which  ate 
•Sorded  in  our  colleges  for  young  men  ";  she  chose  Northampton 
as  the  site  of  the  college  and  selected  the  trustees.  Tbe  ccJlege 
was  ibanered  in  i37r  asd  was  opened  in  1875. 

On  the  Fonege  ounpus  in  the  central  part  of  Northampton  are : 
College  Hall,  with  adminiHtadve  othn.  an  awnbly  haU.  and 
lecture  loon:  Saclyc  Hall,  wiih  departnnt  ofbcm  and  redlalkin 

-"--rium,  with  a  laTge  organ  and  a  eealiDf  capacity 

'    " 'iKxiCltnniUryHantanBflrooomkBl 
c  Hillyet  Alt  Gallery, 
dowment  of  >so,cqo  tar  the  Inerean  of  iticoikctioni; 
Buildlfv  lor  the  Bcial  life  of  the  itudnitai  the  Lynui — 


d  15001  Ih*  Lilly  HaH  of  Sc 


'  undergraduate  CDunea  a] 


o  Ihe  degree*  ol 

liter  degrpe  t--'-— 

sM^KhBlarlral 


There  are  ill  fenowttilpa.all;ooeacli.whkh ate  nanced  for  graduate 
mearch  t  and  there  are  many  undetgnduate  pcholBrihipa.  and  Itains 
ate  made  to  needy  tudenti  by  the  Smith  Students'  Aid  Socir-' 
(1897)-  TheColkgeconrtibuiesiotheAnHtkaaCbiBol School) 
Atheoj  and  Bonw,  to  the  Zoological  Statioa  at  Naples,  and  to  t  . 
Kariae  Diolo^cal  Lahontoty  at  Woods  Hole.  Miisachiiietla.   The 


enthusi 


They  separated  ii 


a  («.».),  » 


18U. 


popularily  waa  already 
ras  ^ven  her,  I 
ipplaudcd  when 


z  and  she  was  deeply  in  debt.  A 
she  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing 
e  herself  was  coldly  received.  She 
died  on  the  3rd  ol  March  1S54. 
SMIIWOK,  JAMB! '(176s- 1 8i«).  Biitisb  chemist  and  minctal- 
ogist  and  founder  of  the  Smilhainian  Institution  at  Waihingtott, 

■  natural  son  of  Hugh'Smhhun,  itt  duke  of  NoilhuRibciland, 
by  Mrs  Eliaabetb  Kcate  Uacie,  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  George 
Hungcrfwd  tA  Sludley,  was  lx>m  in  France  in  1765.  He  waa 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  17S6,  and  was  known  in  early  life  as  James  Lewis  (or  Louis) 
llacie.  He  look  the  name  of  James  Smiihson  about  the  year 
iSoo.  His  attention  was  given  to  chemisliy  and  minetalogy, 
and  he  published  analyses  of  cabminea  and  other  papers  in  the 
vlnnofr  tj  Pkiless^y  and  Fkil.  Trans.  The  mineral  name 
"  smilhsoiule  "  was  oiiginolly  given  in  bis  honour  by  BcudanC 
to  aioc  carbonate,  but  having  also  been  applied  to  the  silicate, 
the  name  is  now  rarely  used.  In  17S4  he  accompanied  Faujas 
St  Fond  in  hb  journey  to  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  the  English 
ttanslatioa  of  the  Travdt  in  Etitfand,  SioOmui  oni  lie  Htirida 
Uigt)  Smiihson  is  spoken  of  as  "  M.  de  Ueiiea  of  I  -indoo." 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1787.  He  died  at  Genoa  on  the  1716 
of  June  1819.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  upwards  o(  £100,000 
to  the  United  Slates  ol  America  to  found  the  Smithsonian 
Inslilulton.  The  inslitution  [see  below)  wol  fouoded  by  act 
of  Congist  on  the  lolh  of  August  1846. 

Sec  "  Janea  Snithgon  and  b!)  Bequest"  (with  poiuaits).  by 
W,  J.  Rhees,  and  "The  Scientific  Writings  oi  Jtmcs  Smiihson.'" 
edited  by  W.  J.  Rhees,  SiKiOuman  Mist.  CM,  vol.  nL  (187^ 

SBITHSOKIAII  mSTITU'tKMt,  an  American  inalilution  of 
tcamiog  In  Washington,  D.C,  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Jama 
Smitbson  (i.t.),  who  seems  to  have  known  of  Joel  BaHow"* 
planfor  a  national  institotion  of  learning  in  the  dty  of  Wtshing- 
ton  in  accimiance  with  George  Washington's  recommendation 
in  hb  farewell  addroa  of  1796.  His  estate  was  left  to  a  nephew, 
Henry  James  HtiD|crfbid,  witb  the  stipulation  that  ahould 
Hongnford  die  witbont  issue  the  whole  estate  should  go  "to 
the  United  States  at  America  to  found  at  Washington,  under 
the  nuue  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Inslilution,  in  establishment  for 
the  incRaie  and  diSution  of  knowledge  among  men."  Hunger- 
ford  died  withont  iniK  in  iSjj.  Their  vsi  much  opposition  <n 
America  to  the  aoxptam  of  Smitbson's  bequest,  eqiecially 
by  John  C,  Calboun  and  others  who  held  that  Congrcas  liad  so 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  accept  such  a  gift,  but  th« 
gift  WIS  accepted,  largdy  throu^  the  efforts  of  John  Quiney 
Adams;  and  Richard  Rush,  tent  to  England  al  agent  tor  Ibl 
United  States,  quickly  obtained  a  verdict  for  the  AmericaB 
dafm  to  Ibi  esUte.  In  September  iSjS  fi04,o6o  in  goM 
sovereigns  was  deUvered  from  Ihe  dipper  "  Mediator  "  Co  the 

tioI,JiS'46i  in  1867,  aflet  the  death  of  Hungerford's  notber, 

■  reiiduaiy  legacy  of  tit,iio  wu  rcctivnl  and  the  tnnd  tbei 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTTTOTION 


amounUd  to  Mso.ooo.   Ad  act  of  t!K7tli  of  July  iSjR  (repealed 
in  1841)  dirtctcd  thi  inveslmenl  of  Ihe  money  in  lUle  I 

Arkiniu  bondi  which  proved 


s,  hul  Cod 


iofll 


noUbly  thiL  of  tufi.ooo  Imm  ' 

iS9i]ofSeIiukel,Loiigl9liiid,NewYaik, 

in  loio  it  amounted  to  »M4.<)i8,  drswing  Interest  at  6%. 

There  were  many  di(rereat  taggntionj  Bi  to  how  the  h 
*houJd  be  uHd.  Tbi  cbarscter  of  the  National  losUtut:  (called 
Mational  Inititulian  bclore  1&4]),  which  wu  organiied  la  1840 
"  to  ptomote  Klence  and  the  utclul  arti  and  to  establish  a 
national  museum  of  hiitoiyi"  luid  a  g:reai  inSuence  in  thaping 
the  act  (approved  on  the  toth  of  Ausust  1S46)  establishing  the 
Smiibwnian  Institution  and  providing  ft 
by  this  name  composed  of  the  president,  vice-prcsideot, 
aecretaiies  of  stale,  treasury,  war  and  navy,  the  po«tmastti- 
general,  the  attorney-general,'  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  and  the  commissioner  of  the  patent  office  of  the  United 
Statei,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  (amended  in  1871 
to  read:  governor  ni  the  District  of  Columbia),  and  luch  other 
person!  as  they  may  elect  honorary  memben.'  The  um«  act 
provided  for  the  government  at  the  Institution  by  a  Board  of 
Regent]  composed  of  the  vice-president  lA  the  United  Slates, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  (amended  in  1S7 1  as  above), 
three  memben  of  the  Senate  (appointed  by  its  president), 
three  memben  of  the  House  of  Representatives'  (appointed 
by  its  speaker),  two  members  of  the  National  Institute  o(  the 
City  ol  Washington  (chosen  by  jant  reiolulion  of  the  Senate 
■nd  House  of  RepresenUlivea),  ind  four  others,  inhabitants 
of  font  different  states;  the  Board  those  from  its  members  a 
chancellor  (in  practice  the  vice-president  of  Ihe  United  States 
untU  1S50  and  snce  then  the  chief-justice).  Tbe  act  provided  for 
Ihe  delivery  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  maintenance  In  the 
buildings,  which  were  to  be  erected  acconting  to  the  act,  of 
"  all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  aud  curious  research,  and  all 
objects  of  natural  history,"  &c.,  belonging  to  tbe  United  Sutes, 
Including  the  collediDns  of  Smilhson;  and  It  eoscted  that  any 
applicant  for  copycight  should  deUver  one  copy  of  tbe  work 
to  be  copyrighted  to  the  libraiiin  of  the  Smithsoniin  Institution 
and  another  to  the  Ubrarian  of  Congress.'  Thanks  to  the 
eBorts  ol  J.  Q.  Adams,  proviuon  was  made  fot  the  use  of  the 
income  oi  the  fund  only  and  tbe  principal  was  permanently 

.  Tbe  Regent!  met  on  tbe  Tib  ol  September  1846.  Those 
appointed  were:  George  Evsns,  Sidney  Breese  and  Isaac 
S.  Pennybackcr,  senators;  Robert  Dale  Owen,  William  J. 
Hough  and  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  members  of  Ib^  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Rufus  Choate,  Gideon  Hawley,  Richard  Rush 
and  William  C.  Preston,  by  jt^t  resolution,  Inm  lour  different 
states;  and  Alexander  Dallas  Bacbe  and  General  Joseph 
G.  Totten,  Icom  tbe  National  Institute.  They  elected  (Dec 
1846)  as  £cst  secretary  and  director  ol  the  Institution,  Joseph 
Henry,  then  prolessor  of  natural  philosofriiy  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  (Princeton  University),  who  pmented  in  his  first 
annual  report  (Dec.  184 j)  *"prDgrwD  of  organization."'  The 
first  pangnph  contained  tbe  folloiriug:—"  Ta  Iiurtaie  Ktwr- 
lid(t:  It  is  pr^xscd  (1)  to  stimulate  men  of  talent  to  make 
original  reseuches,  by  oSering  suitable  rewaids  for  memoirs 
containing  new  truths;  and(i)  to  appropriate  annually  a  portion 
of  the  Income  for  particular  rescircbes,  under  tbe  (tlKCtlon  of 

<  The  Secretary  al  Ihe  tnterioi  was  added  In  1B77  and  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  1894. 

■No  bononry  memben  have  been  chosen  since  l873,aDdan 

■  Ifi  January  1847  Jimei  D.WeHcoII  objected  to  tbe  coiutilution- 
aGty  of  the  set  btcauee  by  it  memben  of  Cootresi  were  appointed 
(coatnry  to  section  6,  pan  iL  of  Ihe  Comtilulion)  to  civiL  offices 
Bsder  the  authority  U  the  United  Sates  created  duiiig  Iheir  term 
of  office  in  Congress, 

■  In  186]  Ihe  actual  gnnling  of  copyrighl  was  tnniferrtd  from 
(lie  SniithiORian  Iiutitution  10  the  Library  of  Congma. 

'  Repciated  in  SmiOunnaii  /niMMtn  ifucttloHflu  dUtOHUt, 
"*■«"■  PP-  »9-*o6. 


suitable  persons.  Te  Difiui  KncwUdf-  II  !>  pMpOHd  (1)  (o 
publish  a  series  of  periodical  reports  on  the  progress  of  di&ereot 
branches  ol  knowledge;  and  (1)  to  publish  occasionally  separate 
Iieatiscs  on  subjects  ol  general  interest." 

Henry  was  eseculive  head  (tccmary)  nf  the  tnitltmioa  from  18^ 
until  hii  death  in  |8;8  and  lis  onauiaiiea  is  due  Isige^  u  Uio, 
He  opposed  the  scheme  for  Ibc  gradual  fonnattqn  ol  a  gueral  Hbrary 
under  the  charge  of  Ihe  Institution, and  In  iBu  committed  the  Bg«i4 
of  Regents  In  a  repeal  ol  the  preiHous  pracdcc  of  speodli*  ooe-haV 
ol  Ihe  annual  ineofDe  on  the  museum  and  libniy.  and  this  aetien 
WB>  approved  by  an  inveatigatiag  congrcaaianal  tonnultee.*  Panhi 
because  ol  the  promineDce  given  to  oeleoivlaKicaL  reaai^  when 
Henry  wasal  Ihe  Albany  Academy,  and  outly  tGiouph  •<>•  ;ii«i.>>r» 
of  jamea  PoUaid  Espy  (17BJ-1B60I,  in  1I46  a  phn  wi 
Ihe  uidficalioB  and  *y>4«B3tiiatkM  ol  weallwr  obk... 
Ihe  lutitution,  aad  in  December  1147  an  appniHialiDn  wi 
such  meleoroloncal  lesearehj  in  iSu  telwapluc  u--- 
meleorolecicil  latcUigciKe  coUecled  by  tbe^Bstitu^ 
in  iljo  a  standard  " SnilhKHiiaa  baiom— "  "- 
■■npfovenent  ol  Ernst's  impnwed  Fortin 

was  first  distribnted:  weather  lupa  wen  wc  _, 

■nd  in  iSro  the  meteoeologlcal  worif  of  the  Instltuiioa  waaincvnr- 
■nsl  as  the  Weather  Bureau,  imIcpciKlent  of  the  InsthuiioB.  Alur 
|8S4  Henry's  annual  repons  contained  a  "general  appendil''  witk 
repsns  o(  lecIDRS.  such  as  irere  held  under  Ibe  auqnces  ol  the 

*c  Beloie  i»70ii>cteonAjgy  bulked  largeV  in  Iheiriptnsj  slier 
that  year  Ihere  was  more  North  Anencan  archaeokigy  and  ethnology. 
Spincer  F.  Bsiid,  Heory's  successor,  incorporated  in  the  gentrat 
appendix  annual  npoRs  on  the  progress  of  the  iciencea.  and  be 
perfected  Henry's  sysiem  ol  "  international  exchanges."  nndcr  which 
the  Institution,  throiuh  afents  in  tbe  principal  cities  of  &irope,  ea- 
chsnges  its  own  puhlicalioiii,  those  of  olhcr  departments  of  the 
United  Sutes  govemnient,  siid  those  of  learned  sndelies  for  foreiiB  . 
publications.  Baird  had  been  at  the  head  ol  the  Umled  Sutea 
Nalionsl  Museum,  a  branch  of  Ibe  Inslllulion.  before  be  became 
secretanr  of  the  Instilulinn,  and  it  was  particularly  denloped  duiiat 
his  adminBCnlion.  It  was  built  up  anwnd  the  collections  of  the 
United  States  Patent  OSce.  iriiich  were  turned  over  to  it  in  Itjt. 
and  those  ol  the  National  InstitHte,  tnnafemd  lo  tt*  bnllhsoflu 
InsWution  hi  1(61,  when  the  InslitnU  was  dnolvnl.  ApaRollbc 
CDlleccioo  Cndudmg  Smiibson  s  collection)  was  destroyed  Iv  En  in 
iMj.  The  small  an  collection  which  remsloed  was  eihilritcd  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  untU  1S9&.   A  new  building  (or  ibe  Hnseum  was 

'  '-  -• '■     "-   "  -  -  Lane  Johnston  (1813-1903)  left  her 

»y  ol  an,  when  sudiaBalkry  tbouM 
c  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  ol 

collection  of  the  National  Museuai 

•res  a  '  Naiional  tJaUery  "  and  turned  this  colkclion  over  to  the 
Natwnal  Museum,  wbose  ait  coUectloos  have  been  called  siace  Ihsl 
time  the  Nalumal  Gallery  of  Art  and  have  been  enkiied  by  the  ^< 
Irom  Charles  L.Fmral  Detroit  of  more  than  >loaideces(Bacf — • 
locluduu  the  work  of  AmeiKan  artists  (especially  Wh"-'~ 
and  T.  W.  DeiFing)  and  of  lapaiKie  and  CUone  mane 

E"'lol  about  90  Arnericantunti—  '"     —  —  - 
ly.  ThenuseumgaineamucL ,.,_■_ 

logical  material  from  the  eaploriag  parties  sent  out  under  I.  W. 
Powell.  isGillenl  ichthyolo^ol  specimens  ihrou^  Baird's  posiiloa 
as  United  States  Fish  rrnnmissioner,  and  lenenl  colleclioos  Itom  Ihe 
exhibits  made  at  the  Centennial  EihlbiSon  of  1876  by  Ihe  Udlcd 
StalesfoveraiBentiBadilhasaiODd  herbaiiBD.  TlteBureauel 
Amerleu  Eihmiliigy  was  tstabUiGed  aa  a  branch  U  the  Institinkia 
m  1B79.  when  Ihe  vanoos  otganlBilDna  d^  sirvcy  work  la  ihc 
— .--.  -„  o„  United  Slates  Ceda^cal  Sorey  and  a«hi«a- 
inoMBical  RsssRfa  was  trapifcnvd  to  the  Soithaeiiiaa 
Pba  (Uinctor  o<  t^-  "  - '  --■     ■ 


"  (AiHld  Cuyoi's 


ait  collecllDn  to  a  national  c* 
be  established,  and  in  1006  1 


I  (Chinese  manera.  and  by  Ihe 
m  W.  T.  Evans  of  New  York 


mti  ol  Ethni 


tSTp-lpga 


J!!l5iL« 

■n  astroehyilea]  etsn'»sluiy  and  ta  1W7 

tarr  of  the  ludtBtion.le  take  charge  si 

itoiy,  Samuel  P.  Lai^ley  (t.i->,  whosBccecded  as  ■cratary  ' 

Ts  death  la  the  aanie  year.    Id  iSgoa  smaB  obKnatoey 

LS  ballt  fa  the  Smithaoaian  Parfc;  in  1891  an  appmpilation  wms 
^dc  .lor  astmdiysical  work  and  (sooo  was  conribnied  by  the 
ailors  ol  Dr  f.  H.  Kidder  (lB4}-i*B9}.  Unriry's  pindpal 
eaich  in  the  observatoiT  was  on  tbe  natate  ol  the  intn-ied  ' 
1  of ibc^siKclniB.  HisaanMisalsodoselyeenBeclcdwilbhia 


secntsry  al  the  laitilulioB. 
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otfend  ih  1B93  for  mrth  ud 

(incnowunadelaLoiTl  RiylnEtai^Sii%Uan%iiwvr^thFi 
dncovtry  si  U|«i:  (nd  1  nwliil  vu  awirdtd  to  Sir  laiDn  Dcnn 
in  l»gf  ud  ooe  to  Sir  J,  J.  Tlnniioa  in  IfOI.  .  Duiuif  Luglcy' 
fedminuUilLoa  ibe  Amvncui  KiiCoria]  AKCulioa  wu  inccrpDraTH 
in  18S9  u  >  breiKh  o(  Ihc  InRitutlon.  to  wIior  KCRtaTy  it  iralie 
iHinniul  iTpi>ra:wHl  ibe  Nuioni  Sodety  of  the  DiuifcWnof  ib 


IiiiudStata 
.heN.ndfof 
191)3}.  On  the 


Njitiaaia  Zoolqiicd  Full  wu  nubUibed  imdH'  the  lindtulion; 
ind  in  ■  parte  d>66  um  in  Ibe  vaHcyor  Rock  Cmk  ■  null  mike- 
lion  mn  imUlM.  In  Lugley'i  Annul  Rcjxin*  tha  HinoiuMi  <A 
Ibe  advinct  of  KiaHe  wen  omitted  in  1M9  ind  Iherafter  ■pn^l 
popen  ol  iutuBiL  to  jsrofeaioail  itDdeBla  veie  puUiihed  in  their 
puce.  THv  SnithxHiiu  -Puk  oceuptee  m  iqiiin  eqidvtleat  ta  nin 
city  bloda,  alraoit  exactly  the  Bine  ilie  u  the  Cipltnl  tnmmli 
Tbe  oldcit  builtflnc.  Ihil  o(  the  liudtiitioii  proper,  vu  ended  ii. 
l84T-lt!Si  it  k  Seneca  brown  etone  in  a  nin(led  Guthic  and 
Roflune«)iie  ityle.  deemed  by  Jnon  Rtnwkk.  and  occopia  Ibe  5.  W. 
csmerallbe  pDundi.  E.  rt^itii  the  boiUincof  the  Unite'  ~ 
Nulonnl  MuKnn  (130  It.  K|.1,  encled  in  1M1 ;  and  oa  the  N 
the  pnik  i>  the  new  SuitiKnE  of  tbe  Naliunal  Muaeuoi  (I9>3}. 
Enundiisabrnnieetatueetlatepb  Hemy  by  W.  W.  Story. 

Theli>niluti«inibliy>e>:'liH>iilR4Drt>)it46ae(i.),lnwhichl 
SiHrUil  the  NatJonal  Mninim  wen  inchided  uotaiM4— dnce  tb 

-■--     "  —  "part  il."  d  that  bferl;  Tin  SmiAuni 

■Adp  (quarto,  iBfl  m.):  Tin  Smillixmi... 

-_ «u  (octavna,  iWl  eqq.lr  ^rKKdJwi  t/  lie 

UniM  Sma  Natimal  Jfwnw  (iSTaaqql,  BHlMiai^  dc  VntM 
" — '17S  "M).,*™*- •• '- 

,.,,.._ t   Frtcirdvttt- 

tnaat  Riptrli  i4  At  Barau  in 

;  AaUtfH   (1B77  •qq-).   inchKlmi 
Ncnlmfl/aiaijaajlpiCt 

M  HuiiAmiTuim  EOmiaty -,-, 

#/  Iht  Aitropkysital  Cturvattrj  Cl9»  aqq-):  and  Annial  Rtports 
tf  Ikr  America*  HiUmaU  Aiuiuaim  (tSqoiqq.). 

AuTHOmTm.— See  Wm.  j.  Rbeei.  A  Liu  nf  PMialiimi  cf  lit 
5>iiiM»>iiiiii  Inuibitin.  iSjO-igoi  (Wuhbiitiin,  iwiil,  beic-  "- 
IJ7G  «!  (he  Smiihunian  Miuvllueew   Collntiani;    (l« 
5liiil)]i7auii  tntlilnlKm,  li^it^:  rkt  Hator}  af  in  Finl  ..-., 
Crnlary    {Wuhinpan.    1807).    edited    tnr   Cera-EF    Brown    Coodr, 

Hi'  BrtMiU  \iiii.  l8Sa).  and  7'lK  SniVliisniiiii  InailulioK,  1^0- 
tfootiCid,  IDCii);»nd  Richjrd  Htihbun.  Th  Nalimal  Calltry  af  Arl 
{Mi.  1909).  being  BuUelin  70  oi  the  U.S.  Niliontil  MuKutn. 

nOHAUA.  oc  Shuoquau  (i.e.  "preacher"),  chief  of  the 
Wasapmn  tribe  of  Xoiib  American  lodianiand  founder  of  the 
ceUgioiu  MCt  called  Dreameri,  was  bom  about  iSm.  On  one 
occasion  after  1  tribal  fny  be  wi>  left  for  dead,  but  recovered 
and  journeyed  Ibcough  CaliToinia,  Mciico,  Atiuina  sudNevidi 
to  hii  old  home  on  the  upper  Columbia,  Wa<h>n|ton,  where  be 
aniwUDCcd  (hat  he  had  been  in  <b«  ipiHt  world  and  bad  returned 
with  a  new  revebtion.  This  consiilcd  in  a  return  to  primitive 
lodiau  customa,  and  a  priesthood  and  ritual  based  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  type.  Beaido  Sunday  aervices  the  DceaDien 
bold  a  service  [or  the  commemorit  Ion  oi  the  dead  in  early  ^ring, 
and  thanhs^vinp  for  salmon  and  Ebi  bcrHes  in  April  and  in 
October  respectively.  SmohaUa  had  frequent  tiancei  and  hia 
influence  extended  over  most  of  the  tribes  oi  eastern  Washington, 
and  Oregon  and  westeni  Idaho.  The  sert  gave  some  ItoubU 
In  iSjo  by  refusing  to  come  under  resetvalion  restrictions.  A 
chaicb  was  eatablisbed  at  rriett's  Rapidi  on  the  upper  Columbia. 
and  one  at  Union  Gap  on  the  Vakitna  leservalion. 

S«  jimei  Moanry.  "  The  C1iart-dan«  irligion."  ia  i^i  Amu. 
sip.  Btau  ^  Elkiulaty  (Wuhinglon,  1S9A}. 

SaOXB  (iiom  O.  Eng.  intKan.  to  imoke,  reck,  cf.  Dutch 
IMOil,  Ger.  Sciiniiiuk,  piobably  allied  to  Ct.  iW^u),  the 
vapour  or  vohitik  nul ter  which  escapes  from  a  butaing substance 
during  coRibustfon,  especially  the  visible  vapour  pioduced  by 
the  burning  of  coal,  wood,  peat  oc  vegetable  substances  generally. 
In  this  article  the  various  legislative  and  other  mcasuies  tccom- 
mended  or  adopted  for  the  (bstuigoi  the  nuisance  caused  by  the 
ciccnivt  production  of  smoke  are  dealt  with.  For  imoking  of 
tobacco  see  ToejiCCO  and  !^E.  and  for  opium-smoking  Omdb. 

Smeht  AialtmtnL—llit  nuisance  created  by  coal  amoke 
■eema  to  have  been  rtcognixed  in  London  lioce  1306,  when  a 
citiien  wai  tried,  conde-nned  and  eieculed  for  burning  "aea 
cole  "  in  the  city  of  London;  but  it  is  only  in  more  nwdecn 
tiroa  tbal  the  gueitioD  bu  been  regarded  ai  one  ol  real  practical 


inpotlance.  In  1785  tba  first  tmoke-abatint  tniaUlM  tuM 
patented  by  James  Watt,  and  In  iSee  a  nechulcal  iliAei  was 
patented  by  Robertson.  In  iSij  Cutler  palenUd  Ibe  finl 
would-be  smtdelesi  grate  for  domestic  poipoMC.  and  Ul 
prindple  of  feeding  uodemeath  waa  afterwards  adopted  by 
Dr  Neil  Amott.  In  iSiq  a -parliamentary  select  committee 
was  appointed  "  to  inquire  how  far  persons  using  steam-eniJiKe 
and  furnaces  could  erect  them  in  a  manner  Less  pnjudjdtl  to 
public  health  and  comfort."  In  1&43  another  select  copunittec 
[ccominended  the  introdoctiOn  of  a  bill  prohibiting  tbe  produc- 

in  the  existing  state  of  affairs  be  made  to  apply  to  dwcUing- 
bouses.    The  Acts  of  1S45  and  1S47  followed  as  the  lesulla  of 
these  Lnquiriefl;and  since  then  there  has  been  much  legislation 
brought  to  bear  on  fadoiiei  and  iiilways. 
The  Public  Health  Aet  1875  eontaim  tbe  Raluteiy  law  as  to  tbe 

— ;_: 1 1-  j^  appUea  throughout  the  enanliT,  ei«t«  to 

-  laigE  praviocial   towiu   mch   a>  Manchlatn', 
Leeds.  BrwHord  and  Nottingham,  when  innke 

,., ,,  of  lhrpuHfcllSthA«'ii7j~ii 

constime  the  smoke  atliiag  from  the  OMnlKiilLbie  used  t^srlD,  and 
which  is  used  for  wwUn(  enfinca  by  ateain.  or  in  any  mill,  factory, 
dyehouae,  brewery,  bakebouie  or  gaawork,  or  in  any  manuf  actuiiag  or 
trade  nroceaa  whatsoever  ";  and  nilHec:.  a, "  any  cfaimnpy  (not  bang 
rh#  f4,lrt^aey  ol  a  private  dwelUng^iDuse^  ^nrlmD^rtrti,M»rif»mftL»;n 


London  and  a   few 


uch  quantity  as  to 

able  to  be  Acalt  wl ^ 

A  further  daiae  providea  that 


purpoan  of  lub^ec-  7  tbe 


theeflicaeyof  aub-SK.7.  Under 
„u.^.n..  „  L,.c  „„..c  ,.»..»_„.„„(  ,anh  black  amoke  b  auch  quantity 
aa  to  be  a  nuiaance  la  an  aOence,  unleaa  il  be  emitted  Imra  the 
chimney  of  a  private  dwdling-beuae.  Una  aul^eection  is  therefote 
always  naoRed  to  by  aanilafy  authorldes  who  initiate  prosecutioaa 
for  amoke  nuisances.  It  has  been  decided  that  where  bbek  imlie 
issved  from  a  chimney  several  tnnca  a  day  lOr  varying  perlodt  the 
magistrate  was  lustiAed  In  linrfinff  that  the  amoke  Isaued  in  "  sucb 
quanllty  as  to  be  a  noIiaiKe,"  altlwugh  it  was  not  ihown  thai  any 
particular  person,  or  piopnty,  waa  injuriously  aflected  there^ 
(Start  LtndaK  Elaine  Supply  Carturalium  v.  Harris  (loot)  1  K.II. 
lU).  It  haa  also  been  held  thai  amoke  need  not  be  Injuriaua  to 
health  in  order  to  be  a  nuisance  (Gojfafl  V.  Baylif.  30  L.^.KS.  316). 
It  therefore  iolkm  that  the  'niue  ol  black  smoke  Ircm  ddiitaty 
factory  chimneya  ia  per  u  a  nuiaance.  From  a  practical  poiAt  of 
vic4,  however,  it  ia  oflpn  found  diHicull  10  idenlily  Cuctly  the 
colour  of  the  amoke,  the  appFarance  of  which  varies  m  accordance 
with  the  pontion  ol  tbe  obatrver,  and  Ibe  light  behind  or  in  ln»>  <if 
the  smoke.  To  aid  in" ■ ^-  -" ' 

en  devised,  n_- 

Uie  Ringlecnann  smoke  sc 

iglei  on  a  white  hacker"-" 

Lained  by  graduating  ih 

difficulty  of  accurately  defining  the  colour  of  smoke  has 

s  movemtnl,  initiated  by  the  London  County  Council, 

iring  tbe  dtlelioo  of  the  word  "  black  "  from  the  Public 

Health  Act,  to  at  to  leave  to  magistrates  the  duty  of  deciding 

lestionoffact— whether  the  smoke  complained  of  constituted 

iiisance.    The  Nottmgham  Improvement  Act  1874  (sec  74) 

lains  the  moat  elScicioua  provisions  in  regard  to  smoke 

'bicb  ate  to  be  met  with  in  En^and.     It  enables 


n  in  case*  where  tbe  engines  or  f  u 


Jthough  steam-en^nes  and  factories  consume  individually 
ch  mote  coal  than  dwelHng-houst*,  they  ahine  arc  not  teipoD- 
e  for  the  smoke  nuisance,  for  there  il  lit  lie  doubt  ibat  domestic 
I  are  mainly  retpiHulbki  for  (he  smoky  condition  of  the 
lospheie  of  our  towns,  for  they  continue  to  evolve  smoke 
undeltned  by  legitlslion.  In  iSSi,  however,  a  movement  was 
by  the  National  Health  Sodely  and  the  KyiU  Sodety,' 
loulud  la  a  niwke  abatencat  eihiUiioB  haiag  bdd  at 
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At  Uk  ctoM  o[  the  ethlbhlDa  i.  nattooU 
■moke  fttatnaeat  lutiEution,  with  oSicei  La  LoDdoD,  vu  [ormed- 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  uib)act  tikel  en  imporUnt  place 
ia  the  pngmnme  ot  the  Royal  SimtaT>  Inililute,  nhilit  ibe 
Coil  SbhA*  Abetemeol  Sodeiy  ii  devoted  Id  impioving  the 
prevAiliiti  GOodltuHU,  especUlly  Id  the  Metropolis,  ud  hu 
orfiLmnd  n  Dumber  of  erhibilknu  mod  coofercncei  on  the 
mbjeci.     Savei>l  nnoke  ibilement  committee*  oiM  ia  the 


n  «(  Tod  *nc]  of  il>  combuuion  li  enenlbl 
t  Hnafce  pniblni.  Forlhepupoicaof  tlue 
vtick  «hU  Duy  bo  clitiified  u  wnofer-pnidudiii  or  bUuminoiii, 
ind  uiDkrieM.  Ibe  lormer  includini  all  ihset  virietiet  moM  eomaunly 
uicd  ••  [ueL  The  dHiienluy  conitiliieiiu  of  eiKb  emIi  (K  cubon 
(pnmlly  ihoitt  80%),  hydnicen,  nilnicM.  onEta  tad  niphiir, 
and  they  hIbo  ^**'*^"  a  va^riaf  quaatity  of  eartDyinpnrity  or  aah. 
The  pnxx«  which  oecun  la  a  coal  bm  cooiiilror  two  <&idact 
opntionK.  The  fine,  which  requiret  a  comparmlivdy  low  tempeca' 
tan  and  b  hidepeadent  of  the  preaenc*  e(  ait,  il  001  o(  deilniclive 
diitilbtioii,  uami  to  that  i4iich  occun  in  iba  ntotti  of  nnrorin. 
It  ttwite  ia  the  deeoapoaitioB  of  the  coal,  and  tbi  {cnuboii  of  the 
foUowinc  nbttaace*:— <■>  hydnnn,  nanh«u.  caiboa  monnidde, 
ethyleoe,  bcniBiic.  other  hydnaiboiB  of  the  panftn  aad  beucaatd 
aeriea.  watir— aU  of  which  an  elthei  pieoui  at  the  tapentuR  at 
which  they  an  lonncd  or  capable  ol  bone  convened  into  tu  at  Booie- 
■hat  higMc  tempentuna.  aad  all  01  which  are  coobuaiibk  eicepc 

cxRain  cDcapauBdi  of  (ulphui.  which  an  aln  volatiCand  «ib- 
buiitUe;  (3)  coke,  which  coa^ita  of  earboa  (and  aib)  aad  it  Hm- 
mlatilE  but  combuetible.  It  ii  Ihcae  piodiieti  of  diuiUatioB.  sot  the 
cwl  itiell.  Ihit  burn,  io  the  Uiict  ioue  of  the  won) !  and  tbie  iccond 
pnxCB  cequim  the  pinena  of  air  aad  alio  a  much  biiha  tenpen- 
ture  Ihaa  [be  hnt.  Ii  the  coDbtiHiaa  ia  perfect,  the  only  pndiKli 
air  (i)  wattr^vapour.  (il  carbon  dioxide.  (3)  nitncen  arid  u) 
nilphur  dioiide,  tba  fint  01  which  containall  the  hydi«en  orlraall]' 
piaent  in  the  coat,  the  leoDnd  all  the  carbon,  the  Counb  all  ibe 
•u^hur,  while  the  nitnigcn  ii  libenwd  as  tuch  cocether  with  the 
very  BBCh  laner  volumB  of  nilmtan  derived  from  tbeairwKich  hu 
npptied  the  oeceiiuy  (191I1L  Theie  (noducu  am  diKbaried 
thniicb  the  chiranay. 

Twotl^ntaanaeceeary  lOrenaunDf  nicli  complete  eonbuition, 
via.  an  adequate,  but  not  100  lane,  mipfty  of  air,  properly  ad- 
miniuend,  and  the  ivaintenaBa  ol  the  nquisile  (erapemuTO.  In 
pnctioe,  however,  tbeae  conditisB  an  nenr  pcrfecUy  fulfilled,  and 
oaaaeqnently  the  coiahuitiDB  of  coal  ia  alway*  more  or  Itu  imperiect 
aad  ftvei  liie  to  •  tflmplex  mintun  of  vapoun.  Tbi>  niitun  con- 
tains aot  only  the  combustioa  Hodocti  already  nentioaedf  but  also 
the  foUowinf  unbunt  or  partly  burnt  diHillation  product.:— Is) 
hydrogen,  (6)  hydmearbom,  (7)  caibon  monoiidc.  (91  UDburnl 
carboB  in  a  very  finely  divided  lUle,  and  alio  consuknUe  volumes 

Uioally  the  name  "  imoke  "  ii  applied  to  Ma  vj^roni 
ailrtnre  discharged  fiom  a  chimney  only  when  It  contains  a 
luSident  amount  of  finely  divided  carbon  to  render  it  dark- 
colouied  tad  distinctly  visible.  The  quuiiity,  however,  of  this 
particular  ingfedient  is  apt  to  be  overrated.  It  always  bean  an 
extremely  snuill  proportion  to  the  vast  volumes  of  waler-vaponr, 
caibon  diadde  and  niltogen  with  which  it  ii  mixed ;  it  probably 
never  anwunU,  even  in  Ibe  want  cases,  to  3%  of  the  weight 
of  the  coil  f roio  which  it  is  formed ;  and  its  importance,  reckoned 
in  term*  of  so  mncb  fuel  wasted,  is  celtlinly  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  unbunit  hydrogen  and  bydtocatbons.  II  il  perhaps 
best  to  use  the  name  "  smoke  "  for  all  the  products  oF  imperfect 
combustnn  <s  to  »)  which  are  avoidable,  as  contrasted  with  the 
necessary  and  unavi^dtble  ingredients  (1  to  4).  The  problem 
of  smoke  abatement  is  thus  seen  10  resolve  itieli  Into  Ibe 
problem  of  the  production  of  perfect  combustion. 

The  solution  of  thisproblcni  would  lead  to  an  Important  saving 
in  fuel.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  twice  as  much 
coal  il  tiled  JD  boiler  fires  and  six  times  *s  much  in  domestic 
fires  as  ti  tbeotelicaDy  required  for  the  production  a(  the  efiects 
obtained.  Aconsidenble  portion  of  ttaii  Ion  is  certainly  un- 
ivoIdaUc;  nerertheleas.  much  of  (hii  enormous  waste  could  be 
prevented  by  improved  methods  of  cDmbuslion.  Another 
advantage  11  the  gain  in  cleanliness  and  public  convenience; 
not  only  would  thete  be  an  end  10  sooty  chimneys,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  towns  would  no  longei  be  polluted  by  unhumi 
carbon,  whose  total  quantity  is  enormous,  though  the  amount 
contained  in  any  given  pulT  of  smoke  is  very  small.  The 
"  Laodon  "  or  "  pea-soup  "  fog  would  be  avoided,  not  became 


togi  would  6e<onu  any  lea  tieqoeBt  tlun  tww  la  lonJon  and 
other  large  cities,  but  because  they  would  lose  their  distinctive 
grimy  opacity. 

An  investigation  of  London  fogs  was  made  in  1901-1903  by 
the  Meteorological  Council  with  the  assistance  of  the  London 
County  Coundi,  from  wbidi  it  appeared  that  90%  of  togs  were 
entirely  due  to  smoke,  and  that  in  every  case  the  density  and 
diinlioD  of  logs  was  enormously  added  to  by  amoke. 

It  li  nTten  ttated  that  these  fogs  an  caual  by  the  imolEe  that 

STtbe  fof  smS^  iiia™rially  imf""  '^"^•' '     ^^  '   '       ■'*""' 


evUefrecta  of 


-J^'fol™^ 


purposes,  and  il  hu  been  ihawn  by  Dr  Rideal  that,  as  tu 
CORtenI  of  ihla  coal  ranvn  from  I  to  7  %-  than  is  dinuied  .  . 

of  Ibe  metropolis  InHn  haU  a  million  to  a  niillion  tons  of  sulphvT 
add  every  year.  Tbe  extent  to  which  sonlB  and  fog  allect  lila  ai 
injure  pnperty  b,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  opinion-  It  baa, ' 
been  provH  that  the  dealb-nta  anon  * 
weather,  and  the  Hon.  Rolk)  Russell  has 
showing  the  eitn  ccat  which  the  amote  m 
upon  LoBdoB.  Tbe  6fm  at  whkih  be  hi 
laeluding  daaiage  to  buddings,  fabrics  and 

The  aiaeuat  of  eoal  coBuinaed  eadi  y 
calculated  by  the  Royal  CommiialaB  oa  eo 
jte/xxMBO  loaa,  ol  which  36,000,000  or  I 

dainerticpufpaftes,and^.ooo,ODOlonsaRC ^  .. 

Thirteen  mnrioB  toot  an  takca  by  nilway^  iSAOomo  by  g 
and  aB.ooocioo  tons  by  tbe  iron  and  steti  induuciea. 

The  methods  that  have  been  suggesied  forlhe  abolition  a 
may  be  divided  inlo  two  great  claues.  vii.  those  that  leek  t 
This  end  by  improving  the  appliancci  for  the  burning  of  Liin 
coil,  and  Ihose  that  propoic  to  abollih  its  ux  and  subatilu' 
■ODie  olher  kind  of  fuel.  The  propoHli  of  the  fini  class 
diviiled  into  iboae  applicable  id  damslic  purpoia  and  thofl. 
cable  10  b»lcr  firn  and  other  larn-scale  operationa.  Thoie  of 
secondduamay  be  divided  according  ID  ihenacurr  of  the  fuel  wl 


mouity  expands  ia  fo^gy 
made  a  careful  ealculatioa 

ived  isiMTO^ooo. 

year  la  the  country  waa 


S& 


bestowed  on  tbe  scienlilic  reqtiiirtes  for  complete  conbw 
a  sufficient  but  not  100  great  supply  of  air.  ihe  tbarou«h  t 
of  Ihii  air  with  the  products  of  the  deMiuclivc  diHilltti 

old  and  crude  [.-„ 

the  attainment  of  these  dnidenu  are — (I)  thai  lai 


«Jiid"S' 


niL   Intheii 


the  old  and  crude  methods  Ihc  [i 
...c  attainment  of  these  desidenu  are — (I)  thai  laree  naivi  ol 
fresh  fuel  are  thrown  on  at  the  top.  i^ich  cool  down  tbe  fin  when 
tbe  highest  temperature  is  required;  it)  that  the  prodacl 
diuiUaiion  of  Ihu  fresh  fuel,  bcaled  from  below,  do  not  ge- 
miied  with  air  till  they  1        '         ' 

uikdaly  large  volumes  of 

tbroopi  the  fin.  cooUag  it  and  carrying  its  heat  as 

wanted,  and  yet  wflhoul  remedying  the  second  evi-   , 

methods  itgnlariiy  of  vupply  of  both  fuel  and  air  is  sought  so  as 
lo  maintain  a  sr^y  evolution  of  diiiillatian  products,  a  steady 
tempenture,  and  a  steady  and  compttte  coinbuslion.  In  many 
cases  it  Is  sought  to  warm  fresh  air  bcfoee  it  enien  the  room  by  a 
rcwnenlive  system,  tbe  heal  being  taken  from  the  escaping  gasea 
which  would  otherwise  carry  It  up  the  chimney ;  and  in  some  <*tt* 
Ihe  air  which  fnds  the  fire  a  heated  1b  the  same  way. 

Ttitl  applied  at  the  South  Ken^ngton  Exhibition  of  l8g>  and  la 
recent  years  by  Ibe  Coal  Sawke  Abatrnient  Society  acting  in  coo- 

C'  iction  srilb  the  Office  of  Works,  for  domestic  crates  and  stons, 
ve  included  a  chemical  caanlaalioB  of  the  cMmney  gates,  ob- 
servations of  tbe  "  smoke-ihade  "  as  IndiiAElnR  Ihe  proportion  of 
unbumt  caibon,  and  a  record  of  the  amount  of  coal  burnl.  of  tbe 
riseoflemperatun  produced,  of  Ihe  ndiaiion.  and  of  the  amount  c4 
hat  lost  by  beinf  carried  awiy  through  the  chimney.  Domestic 
graies  and  stoves  an  divided  into  six  cLuieii—d)  open  gnits  having 
ordinary  bottom  grids  and  upward  dnught;  (>)  open  graies  having 
■olid  flnm  (adapted  for  "  slow  combustion  ")  and  upward  draughts 
((}  open  cratei  fed  from  below,  supplied  with  fresh  fuel  beneaih 

the  side*  or  from  hoppers:  (si  open  gnie*  having  dosmward  or 
backward  orlateraldraught;  (e)  cloiestons.  Each  of  these  clauea 
is  subdivided  according  as  the  appanlus  n  "air-heating"  dr 

"  non-alT-hmtine."  rf.r.  according  as  an  attempt  b  or  ^ ■  — J- 

iDMvrheat  00  the  regenerative  principle.  The  lc4lowirt 
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principle  eivH  a  high  lulialion  factor, 
in  of  fud.  CKit  it  otherwiie  not  cucmfiTLjl ;  i 
C  rnMt  with  downward,  backward,  c 


alanaiwfaa  _    

•I  ■Scienl  (an  Heatuio). 

... jr  Ana,  boch  for  locomc 

dendtnla  an  naniltally  tbe  Br 


of  tii»badl  lot  ndiatiof  heat  i> 


.  it  itgoieraUy  ncogniiad  tbac  air  cannot  be  cKcicnlly  luppUed  to 
1h«  fumaca  11  adniiud  only  in  fionl,  and  accordingly  nvuiy  plana 
bivt  been  devbed  for  iupplyia|  h  (In  (■  the  back  and  iid».    tn 


cmaUy  by  the  pnxliicti  of  co 


Im  not  alwaya  ptmw)  aueemfuL  TheinveaiiiiiiaaalbcteteBRalive 
'ndplc  aiv  nun*  seneraUy  HtnfactDry.    la  them  the  air,  before 

crinv  the  furnace.  U  made  to  circulate  through  chambers  heated 

__a,..  u..  .1 . .  — ,|„„io,,  aiKl,  la  vim  thui  acquired 

■J  hat  that  would  mherwiie  have 
minn  at  the  bridge^  Many  of  tbcae 

.      .,  imoEelcB.  and  th^  aie  much  in  lue, 

as  iney  nave  been  ahown  10  elTcci  great  eecniDmy  in  coal  coniumpEwn. 
I  It  muft  not  be  forpttten,  howe^'er.  ihmt  with  the  uk  of  trained 
BLofeen  a  high  degree  of  holler  r^Tidency  it  reached  by  band-liTiiiE 
alooe-  Indeed,  it  hu  been  ^ved  by  aetiial  tciti  that,  when  pitted 
aninit  untrained  a»n,  ildlted  itoketr  have  raned  the  Iheimal 
efcciency  of  their  pbni  by  over  16%.  aiiboul  creating  imolie 

viiioii.  and  limilir  wort  hii  been  flatted  at  the  Boroogh  Polyleclinic 

I  The  advocatee  of  the  total  or  partial  diiu«  of  inake-ptaduciag 
coali  ate  variouily  in  favour  of  anthracite,  coke,  electric  power. 

I  1b  •omefacnriei.Michai  malting  werLi,anIhncIte  and  other  eeab 


ced^ugil:  they  p 


iediwivantanaico 


Co  aay  neat  eAent  in  the  Britiah  lalo,  where  the  grtat  cool-ftcLda 
tutdoubledly  ate  the  natural  uutccs  of  fuel. 

;    Thi>  temark,  however,  doei  not  apply  to  the  uie  o(  coke  and  of  iru. 
*hkh  are  themaelvcs  made  from  ctnl.    Coke 

?wCrT  of  gat  forTi^hting 

Unda  of  futnacea     It  give,  no  mpu:  out  ii  resem. 

diffinlty  lir ignition  and  the  absence  oi  flame. 


Ono  of  the  tuoit  notable  fcill 
moveaieiit  in  recent  yean  hju  l>eei 
luela capable  of  being  readily  and  1 


ueholdg! 


.    Thei 


rei  of  the  imoke  abatement 
the  manufactiue  of  smokelesi 
iliifactorily  buml  in  oidioary 
h  fiieli  is 


, ....    jB  with  the  enormotia  eipaniion  in  the  use  of  gas- 

cooken  and  beating  appliancei,  tlo  much  to  eliminate  smoke 
nuiuncet  ftom  private  houiet.  Over  t]0,ooo  gas-cookers  aie 
in  use  in  tbe  metiopolis  alone,  and  their  aggregate  eSect  in 
preventlDg  the  emiisuHi  of  smoke  from  kilcben  chimDeys  tntut 
be  very  greil. 

Licjuid  fuel  or  natural  petraleum,  which  baa  come  Into  excep- 
tiooal  pmrniDcnFe  dtiilng  rcceol  yean  aa  ■  heating  agent,  owe* 
lu  aucceis  lo  lis  relatively  imokeks)  combuttloii  end  high 
efficiency.  The  urae  s^ipliei  lo  gaeeoot  fuel,  which  includes 
in  adiiitiao  ta  oniiiury  cmI  gu  Mher  oiuuiw  at  guei  which 


h  BO  deletedans  vapouti 
raseous).   Electricity  Is  now  alao 


bsni  with  I  blgt:  heiting  vatne  am 

being  largely  uliliied  in  f  ac 
beaiing  iu  abare  in  solving  the  problem  t 
~      Oficlai  Rumt  ef  tiit  S-alu  AboUm 
W.  C.  IWeweU.  TjW  PnwBOim 

on.  Smalu  iitUrmnU   (IJOJll  alto  . ^__, 

London  Coal  Smoke  AiHtemenc  bocicly;  Booth  ^.- 
Smokt  Pntcntiffn  and  Fuel  Economy  (r^oj);  Reports 

in  iolcim  FtTcini  Cmailria  in  nneg  lo  Emi-~ ' 
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SMOISKSK,  a  govetnmeot  of  middle  Riutia,  belonp'ng  putly 
to  Creit  Ruaua  and  partly  lo  White  Ruuia,  bounded  by  tbe 
governmenuol  Moscow  and  Kaluga  on  the  E..  Orel  and  Cheim- 
gov  on  the  S.,  Mogilev  and  Vitebsk  on  the  W.,  and  Pskov  and 
Tver  on  the  N.  Itcovetsioereaol  11,63!  sq.  m.in  the  W.ot  the 
great  central  plateau,  j|$  H.  distticts  extending  towards  (be  hilly 
region  of  the  Valdai.  The  rivets  being  deeply  cut  in  the  pbieau, 
the  surface  is  also  billy  in  the  W.  districts  (Smolensk,  Doro- 
gobuih),  whence  il  slopes  away  gently  tawaida  vast  plains  on  the 

o(  coal  (in  Yukhnov)  and  quarried  for  building  pmposes,  occupy 
tbe  E.  of  Smolensk;  chalk  appears  in  the  S.  cilEemityi  while 
lertiaiy  lands,  mails  and  ferruginous  clays  cover  all  tbe  W. 
The  whole  is  overlain  with  a  thick  sheet  of  boulder  clay,  with 
irreguUr  eitensioDS  to  the  N.;  post-tertiary  sands  are  spread 
over  wide  surfucs;  and  peat-bogs  fill  the  marshy  depreuioni. 
The  soil,  mostly  clay,  is  gcDcraOy  unfertile,  and  slony  and  sandy 
In  several  districts.  The  rivers  Vaiua  and  Cihat,  both  Sowing 
Into  the  Volga,  and  the  Moskva  and  the  Ugra,  tributaries  of  the 
Oka,  ate  channeU  for  iloaling  timber.  The  two  tributaries  of  the 
Dvina— IheKaspIyaandiheMeiha— areot  much  mote  import- 
ante,  u  they  and  their  affluents  carry  considerable  numbers  of 
boats  to  Riga,  The  Dnieper  takes  its  origin  in  Smolensk  and 
drains  it  for  more  than  joo  m.;  but  neither  this  river  nor  lis 
tributaries  (Vop,  Vyauna,  Soih  and  I>esna),  whose  upper 
courses  belong  lo  Smolensk,  are  navigable;  timber  only  is  floated 
down  some  of  tbetn.  Many  small  lakes  and  eitensive  marshes 
occur  in  the  N.W.  More  than  one-third  of  the  area  is  under 
forests.  The  cUmate  it  like  that  of  middle  Rusua  lenerallv. 
ilihough  the  moderating  influcm 


Europe  is 


.    Then 


.   loleosk  is  4SS°  Fahr.  tjanuary,  135°;  July, 

The  estimated  popuhtion  in  1506  was  1,761,400.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  White  Russians  (55%)  in  the  W.,  and  Great 
Russians  U]%)  in  the  E.  Most  oi  tbe  inhabitants  (98%) 
belong  Id  the  Onbodoi  Greek  Church;  tbe  rest  ate  Noncon- 
fotmists.  The  government  b  divided  into  twelve  dislricu.  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Smolensk,  Byelyi,  Dorogobuih,  Dukbov- 
ihini,  Elnya,  GEhiLik,  Krasnyi,  Poryecbie,  Roslavl,  Sychevka, 
Vyasma  and  Yukhnov. 

Nalwilhslanding  the  unproductive 


!  '-li'J^.  ^^t..i 


n:  7%  ia 


fJearty^V^  .    

meadowi.  The  principal  cropa  are  rye.  wheat,  oau,  barley,  buck- 
wheat and  potatoes.  Cnin  has  10  be  importpff.  Iniproved  agri- 
cultuial  implements  are  beginning  to  be  manufactured  within  the 
government,  and  to  be  uied  by  the  landlorda,  artd  partly  ako  by 
the  peatanta.  Flaa  and  hemp  are  important  cropi,  and  toate 
tobacco  it  grown.  TTielivestockof  tbepcaaantry  aufferfromawaHt 
of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  which  is  chiefly  in  private  ownership. 
The  peasantry  are  moalty  very  poor,  in  conteouence  not  ?n}y  of  the 
French  invanin  In  tSll,  the  ^ecti  of  w^ikrhve  ttill  leh.  but  alto  of 
iniulBcient  allotiDents  and  want  of  meadowa.  In  the  ww  of  niniag 
phosphorite  only  it  eatractad.  The  moat  importanc  mduttriea  are 
cotton,  cnl  and  piper  millt,  dIttiDeriet  and  breweries.  The  timber 
trade  and  boat-building  are  Important  aoorcea  ol  inconie,  but  mote 
than  one-half  of  the  mala  population  of  weal  Smolensk  leave  their 
hornet  every  year  in  search  of  work,  principaUy  aa  nawiet  throuBbont 
Ruiu.  A  lively  naAc  it  carried  on  on  the  rivers,  principally  the 
Katplya.  the  Obiha  and  the  Ugra,  com,  hemp,  hempseed,  linseed 
and  etpccially  timber  being  ahipped.  A  ctHwderable  quantity  of 
con  it  imported  iuo  the  W.  diMnct*. 
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town  ol  Rut^  uiriUl  of  the  gov 
ic  Dime,  on  both  bukt  ol  ih«  Dnicp«,  it  the 
wixi  f[«n  MOKDW  10  Wiruv  ■nd  Irom  RJ 
by  ndlW.S.W.  o(  Mosrow.  Pop.  (1900)  j; 
rilb  tbe  nuns  of  iti  old  kremi,  or  ciladtl,  a  bi 
a  Ibe  left  bulk  ol  tbe  Doiepei.  Iti  wiUi,  buil 
[  Bora  Godunav  (1^99-1605),  ue  npidly 
But  the  city  bu  much  improved  of  Lite  ya 
rof  iSii 


.    tiha! 


Ruuiin  muiiol  com[y>Mr.  M.  I.  Glinka  (iKj).  Il  has  three 
public  libniin,  u  hiiioricil  and  archaeolo^at  miucum,  ■ 
pcopk  1  palace,  w>d  Kvecal  tdcsiific  locielies.    The  cilhednl 

(dating  (ram  iioi),  which  wai  blown  up  In  ifiii  bylbedcfendtn 
oi  the  cily  during  a  liege  by  Ibe  Pola.  The  picture  ol  the  Virgin 
brought  ID  Russia  In  1046,  and  attributed  to  Si  Luke,  which  is 
kept  in  this  cathedial,  is  much  vencnied  [hrougbout  central 
Russia.  Two  other  churches,  built  In  the  ijth  century,  have 
b«en  spoiled  by  recent  additioos.  Smolensk  is  neither  a  com- 
mercial nor  a  manufacturing  centre. 

Smolensk  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Ruuiii,  and  Is  mentioned 
In  Nntor's  Ckroniilt  as  the  chief  town  ol  the  Slav  tribe  ol  the 
Krivichis,  lituated  on  the  great  cummerdil  route  "  from  the 
Varyagbs  to  Ifae  Greeks."  It  nuinlained  a  lively  traffic  with 
Constantinople  down  talberiihcenIury,whenthcpiiDcipalilyol 
Smolensk  included  Vitebsk,  Moscow,  Kaluga  and  parts  ol  the 
present  govemmeat  of  Pskov.  The  princes  of  Kiev  were  often 
recofniHd  as  military  chiefs  by  the  tyakt  (couocil)  ol  Smolensk, 
who  mostly  preicrred  Mitislav  and  his  descendants  and  Rotlijlavi 
SOD  of  Muislav,  became  the  ancestor  of  a  series  of  Dearly  inde- 
pendent princes  of  Smolensk.  From  the  141b  century  these  lell 
under  the  influence  of  the  Ijtbuanian  rulers, ind  in  1408  Smolensk 

nonnced  their  claims  upon  Smolensk;  nevertbelcts  this  im- 
Donant  dtv.  with  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  was  a  constant 
ion  between  Moscow  uuS  Lithuania.  In  1J14 
aim  dominion;  but  during  the  disturbances 
m  by  Si^smund  IIL  of  Pdand,  and  11  remained 
under  Polish  rule  until  1654,  when  the  Russians  retook  it.  In 
i636itwasde{lnlIelyanneicdtoRussi».  In  the  rSth  century  it 
played  an  important  pan  as  a  basis  (or  the  military  operations 
of  Peter  the  Great  during  his  warssrilh  Sweden.  In  181]  it  was 
well  fortified;  but  the  French,  after  a  two  days'  battle,  defeated 
the  Russians  here  and  took  the  city,  when  it  suSered  much. 

SMOLSmKIH.  PESB  [Pma]  (iS4'-<Mi),  Russian  Jewish 
novelist,  was  bom  near  t^ogUev  (Rus^)  in  1843;  he  died  at 
Meran  (Austili)  in  18S;.  His  story  Is  the  Odyssey  of  an  erring 
son  of  the  Ghello.  Mejoined  and  left  the  oppotile  parties  of  the 
rationalists  and  the  mystics,  and  [allowed  1  variety  of  precarious 
occupations.  He  settled  in  Odessa,  where  he  tamiliaiiied 
himself  with  several  European  languages,  and  became  an  anti- 
1,  though  be  never  lelt  [be  Jewisb  (old.    Hi 


it  fell  ui 


raUyin, 


■eJ" 


uirds  Jewish 

nalionalism.  His  Hebrew  peiiodicil,  the  Datm  lUa-ikatar), 
eierdsed  a  powerful  iufluence  in  both  direclions.  Shonlybefote 
bis  death  he  became  deeply  btcresCed  in  schemMloi  Ibe  colonia- 
tion  oi  Palestine,  and  was  associated  with  Laurence  Oliphint. 
Smolenskia  was  Ibe  first  to  dissociate  Messianic  ideals  from 
theological  coDComilanls.  Smolenskin's  literary  fame  is  due  to 
bis  Hebrew  Davels..He  may  be  termed  Ifae  Jewish  Thackeray. 
In  style  and  method  his  work  resembles  that  of  the  En^l^ 
novelist.  There  Is  little  doubt  but  that  Smolenskin,  had  be 
written  in  any  language  but  Hebrci 


velisis  0 


.    01  bi 


bell  need  be  named  here.  A  Wandtrtr  ai 
IHa-lt'tk  it-JarUc  ka-^ayim)  is  the  story  of  ar 
who  puses  through  every  phase  of  Ghelt 
liBU'ttja)  i*  an  auiohhigraphy,  the  form  a 


only  the 


tested  by  Dawid  CtfptrfM,  bnl  tbere  ft  m  rfnluity  to  Ibe 
manner  of  Dickens.  More  perfect  in  eiecntlOD  it  (be  Burial  tf 
die  Ats  iQiiuriilh  Bamor)  which  a[^Kand  in  1814.  A  third 
novel,  Tki  InktriUnu  {Ha-ytruikak),  isaud  ia  lUo-rUi, 
depicts  life  in  Odessa  and  Rumania. 

See  N.  Skiiuclii,  Tki  JtcMucnei  0/  BArrw  LOmhtri,  chs.  ix., 
...  «.  11.  A.) 

HOUBn,  TOBIU  eBOBeS  (1721-1771).  British  novelist, 
was  bom  b  the  old  grange  of  Dalqubum,  near  BonhiU,  in  the 
vtle  of  Leven,  parish  nf  Cardross,  Dumbartonihire,  and  was 
christened  on  the  iglh  of  March  1711.  His  lather  Archibald 
(youngest  son  of  Sir  Jamet,  the  Ulrd  ol  BonhiU,  a  lealous  Whig 
judge  and  promoter  of  the  Union  of  1707)  had  made  what  was 
deemed  in  the  family  an  improvident  marriage.  Archibald  died 
in  171],  and  Sir  Jameadld  what  be  could  for  the  widow  and  her 
family  during  his  lifetime.  The  elder  son  James  was  sent  into 
the  army.  Tobias  was  ten!  to  Dumbarton  school,  then  in 
eicellent  repute  under  the  grammarian  John  Love.  When  the 
grandfather  died  in  1731  there  wai  no  further  provi^on,  and 
after  qualifying  for  a  learned  profesHon  at  Glasgow  University, 
Tobias  was  ^prenticed  in  1736  for  five  years  to  a  weU-known 
surgeon  in  that  city.  This  early '*  deception  "  con^ired  to  make 
him  angry,  rescntlul  and  suspicious  of  motive;  but  be  was 
neither  vindictive  noc  ungenerous.  II  his  tendency  to  satire  and 
caricature  made  him  enemiea,  his  enthusiasm  foe  Scottish  history 
made  him  friends,  and,  in  spite  of  peccadilloes,  the"  bubbly-nosed 
callant  with  a  ii»ne  In  hii  pouch,"  as  Dr  Coidon  called  him,  seem* 
as  an  apprentice  10  have  won  his  master's  regard.  The  lad's 
ambition  would  not  aUow  him  to  remain  in  Glasgow.  The 
™mpleo---  -■ 


ol  eighleen  En 


lofth 


tragedy,  Tk. 
death  of  Jan 


tcid  with  Infinite  spirit  In  the 

early  chapters  iif  Redirkk  kandsn.   The  failure  of  the  play,  bis 

became  the  stock  grievance  of  SmoUclt's  life.   For  some  months 

would  have  been  reduced  loltnrvalion  had  not  a  friend  of  the 
family  procured  him  the  position  as  surgeon's  mate  on  H.M.S. 
"  Cumberland. "  Tbc  Beet  was  ordered  to  attack  Cattaecna, 
the  great  stronghold  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  siege,  wbich 
occupied  most  of  the  year  ij4t,  proved  the  Walthereo  eipediiioa 
of  the  iSth  century.  Smollett  as  an  eye-witness  has  left  us  ■ 
raemorablepicture  of  the  miseries  endur^  by  soldiers  and  sailors, 
wbich  historians  have  been  content  Co  accept  aa  a  fitst^iand 
authority  in  ^lile  of  the  fact  that  it  is  embedded  in  th^  pages 
of  a  licentious  novel.  When  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  the 
fieet  returned  to  Jamaica.  There  Smc^tt  fell  in  km  with 
Ibe  daughter  of  a  planler.  Nancy  Lasceltcs,  whom  he  married  on 
returning  to  England.  Before  this,  having  removed  his  nanie 
from  the  navy  books  (May  1744),  he  had  set  up  as  a  surgeon  in 
Dawning  Siieet;  but  be  attracted  atlentioo  iiu>re  u  a  wit  Iban 
aa  a  leech.  "  JujHter  "  Catiyte  testifies  to  his  brilliant  iccsm- 
plishments.  and  to  the  popularity  he  attained  by  bis  indignatit 
verses  "  The  Tears  of  Scotland,"  resenting  Cullodcn.  In  the 
same  year  (July  1746}  his  name  appeared  upon  the  litk^wgcof 
a  political  satire  entitled  AMct,  followed  chaiactetlMinlly  in 
1747  by  Rifraaf,  both  of  Ibem  "  Imiutimu  from  JuvtuI " 
in  the  manner  of  Pope.  He  revenges  himself  in  his  satins  on  Ibe 
ahould'have-becn  pattms  of  his  play. 

tHiappinnted  alike  In  Ibe  dnms,  his  pn>le«ioB  and  Us  wife's 
dowry,  SmpUcIt  devoted  bis  attention  b  a  happy  hour  (o  fictitious 
adventure.  Richardson  had  published  the  fint  part  of  Famtla 
in  1741, andFieldingbb/DiirM'tiir'Wi in  1741.  fiulSmoUelt 
owed  less  to  these  models  than  to  his  sludiis  in  Cetvantet,  Swift, 
Defoe  and  above  all  Le  Sage.  His  heio,  who  gives  his  first  novel 
its  capital  name,  Radtrick  Rmdom,  recounts  like  GU  Bias  a  life 
of  varied  adventure  in  the  company  of  ■  setvanl,  in  which  be 
eaten  the  service  of  a  physician  and  meets  with  old  schoolfellows, 
thieves,  nous  of  the  bank  of  engravlag,  prison,  semi-ilirvsUon 
and  in  the  end  an  uneqwcted  fortune. .  Tbe  autbor  draws  sn 


ih  idvcaloTM  <m  the  En^itb  bi|li*ay  and  b  (he  eodtpU  of 
iicf't  (hip.  Viitiully  ha  icvalcd  the  mubui  (o  the  Ktdiii_ 
world--diviMd  hk  chuaoet,  iluti^Hl  hit  oMbMi,  locaniktcd 
hii  linio,  disomtcd  hb  poolbililiia  to  wch  pnipoie  tb 
Scott  uyt,  every  gno  who  ha*  writtsi  about  tbr  navy  since : 
to  have  t^iied  mom  frem  SmoUctt  than  fnni  oalure.  FuDient 
otxenruioii  allied  lo  a  vigoioui  protc,  emancipated  to  a  ra 
Otirce  fnni  piDvinciiliim  or  archaism,  Here  perhapa  the  £cM 
SoMiDett'*  qualification!  ai  a  noveUst,  Such  coherence  la  his 
Dovds  hive  owes  more  to  iccidenlal  acoiinuUtion  tha 
CDBItnictive  de»gn.  The  veallli  o[  amusing  incident,  the  ra: 
voviof  crowd  of  amusing  and  eccentric  figured,  atonea 
Sood  manr  defects.  Smollett'a  peculiar  coaneneM  and  (erodty 
were  gnidually  eliminated  Iiom  English  Gclkin,  but  from  Turn 
Jtta  right  down  to  Cmf  EjcffMlina  his  wotk  was  leguliriy 
ransacked  fol  humour.  There  was  no  author's  name  on  the  title 
ol  the  two  small  volumes  of  Xandmi  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Moniiigu  thought  a  worL  lo  delightful  could  only  be  by  Fidding, 
tn  whose  name  It  was  actually  (lansbled  Into  French.  Bui 
SmoUelt  mads  no  secret  of  the  authorship,  went  to  Paris  to 
ratify  his  fame,  and  pabtisfacd  his  derdict  play  aa  "  by  the  author 
ol  Kaitrici  Sandtm,"  hoping  thus,  as  he  said,  lo  inlhnidate 
hii  discMded  patrons.  The  inddeni  well  reveals  the  novelist's 
*'  lysteroa  nervosun  maxime  irritabilej"  of  which  his  medical 
advisers  q»ke. 

Smollett  now  became  a  central  figure  among  the  group  of  able 
doclora  who  hailed  from  north  ol  the  Tweed,  such  as  Clephane, 
Macaulay,  Hunter,  Armstiong,  Pilcalne  and  WiUiam  SmeUie, 
in  the  revision  of  whose  lyiiem  ol  Midwifery  the  novelist  bore  a 
part.  He  must  have  still  designed  to  combine  medicine  with 
authorship,  for  in  June  1750  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  But  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 
hellieady  bad  another  novel  in  prospect,  and  went  over  to  Paris 
with  a  new  acquaintance,  I>r  Moore  (author  of  Zcfwrs),  who  soon 
became  Ids  intlmite  and  was  destined  to  become  hii  blogranher. 
The  influence  of  this  visit  is  marked  in  Smollett's  second  novel, 
Tki  AdKnmrti  c/  Prripint  FkUt  (4  vols.,  i)50.  I^e  its 
predecessor,  a  loosely  constiucted  string  of  episodes  and  adven- 
tures in  which  a  still  gresler  scope  is  afforded  to  the  author  for 
eccentric  display,  PicUi  proved  froro  the  first  a  resouoduig 
success,  both  in  England  and  France.  The  chief  centres  of 
attraction  are  the  grotesque  misanthrope  of  Bsib,  Cidwalladei 
Crablree,  the  burlesque  scenes  afforded  by  the  physician  (a 
caricature  of  Akenside)  and  Pallet  the  painter  in  Pitii,  and  the 
■o-calltd  "garrison,"  with  its  inhabilsnls.  Hatchway  uid  Pipes 
and  the  Iniinltable  Trunnion— whose  death-scene  fully  eihibiis 
SmollettV  powers  for  the  lirat  lime-the  prototype  of  so  many 
chaiacterportraitsfromUncleTobytoCap'n Cuttle.  Trunnion's 
grotesque  ride  lo  church  teappeais  in  John  Gilpin;  the  inisin- 
thr<^,  practising  satire  under  cover  of  feigned  deafness,  reappears 
in  the  Mungo  Idalagrowtber  of  Scott,  who  frankly  admits  further 
debts  to  Smollett  in  the  preface  to  the  Lrpni  iif  tfoslriut.  The 
"  gamsotx  "  unquestionably  suggested  the  "  coslle  "  of  Tristram 
Shandy  and  the  "fotiros"  of  Mr  Wemmick.  Indeed  it  is  no 
cxaggetalioD  lo  uy  that  the  tideway  of  subsequent  fiction  is 
strewn  on  evtfy  hand  with  the  iisfoia  mrmbra  ot  Smollett's 
happy  phrases  and  farcical  invenliona.  Pickle  bimsclt  b  if 
possible  a  bigger  ruflian  than  Random;  In  this  respect  at  any 
rate  Smollelt  clings  to  the  cynicil  iiadiiion  of  the  old  romances 
ol  roguery.  The  novel  is  marred  to  an  even  greater  eiteat  by 
ioterpoUtions  and  personal  attacks  than  Its  predecessor;  the 
aQiobiographical  element  is  slighter  and  the  literary  quality  in 
some  reelects  inferior. 

Snwllell's  third  novel,  Fttiimai  Cimid  FaA»m,  t4>pcaied  in 
ITSJ,  by  which  lime  the  author,  ailR  a  final  trial  at  Balh,  had 
debnilivdy  abandoned  medicine  for  letters,  and  had  settled 
down  at  Monmouth  House,  Chelsea,  a  married  man,  a  father  and 
•  professianal  writer,  not  lor  patronage,  bul  for  the  trade.  In 
this  capacity  be  was  among  the  £nl  to  achieve  a  difficult  inde- 
pendence. In  Falliom  Smollelt  endeavours  unquestionably  to 
organise  a  novel  upon  a  plan  elevated  somewhat  above 


It  look*  a* 


f  be  had  deliberately  set  binsell  lo 


•bow  tkM  be  too,  aa  nO  aa  tha  antbor  of  Ths  Jtmti,  oould 
mateaplot.  UMaqoakraBdirooyoilbepiecerqidllwTeuJci, 
but  h  is  SnoUeM'i  greatal  hat  ofiaiaitiDB,  ami  the  doicriptiva 
power,  cvadally  in  the  lint  half,  nmab  the  htsit  imaginativ* 
powti  of  the  aatbor-  Few  Doveb  have  been  more  ^atonatkally 
pitindend,  br  Fa<*m  was  the  studio  modal  of  all  tlu  mysuiy 
and  UCTOT  adnol  of  iction  """■"-'^'■j  with  "■''-"''e  and 
Lewis.  With /ollaw  the  fitsi  let  olSmolletl's  original  invtotlon 
wu  ^lent.  Tlw  dotcI  was  not  paitlenlatly  remnnaBihre,  and 
his  tjqicnua  Men  alwayi  to  ban  been  peohae.  He  was  a  great 
frtiiuentcc  of  tavena,  cntcnaincd  lai^dy,  and  every  Sunday 
threw  open  Us  bouM  and  gaiden  lo  tmfMtunate  "  bntbera  <4 
the  qtdQ,"  wbnn  ha  n|aled  with  beet,  pnddbg  and  potalaes, 
port,  puDch  and  "  Calvcit'a  cntira  bBtt-faea'." 


litetaiy  impnaatio  uptn 

Bctivi^  during  the  next  ai    . 

direction  of  organising  big  and  aaleaUa 

(he  bookadtria  and 


Thua  we  see  him  abnoat  aimultaaeoosly  editing  Dam  QuiaU, 

literary  periodical  the  Critic^  (Feb.  r;]A)  by  way  of  onrcctira 
10  Griffith's  ilmtUy  ilrWew,  organiidng  a  standard  libary 
Hillary  tj  EK^nd  in  quarto  and  octavo,  with  contlnnalians, 
and  a  seveis^vlume  compendium  of  Feyafu,  fur  whkh  be  wrote 
the  siege  of  Cartagena,  supplemenlafy  to  hte 
JZondMs.  la  1758  he  pcDJected  aiMl  partly 
wrote  a  v*at  Untmnti  J/isJary,  and  in  January  sjAohebiought 
out  the  first  Bumbcr  of  a  new  siipesny  nugaiine,  ibe  BtiUti, 
to  which  he  contributed  a  serial  work  of  Gctioa,  (he  mediocre 
Adtatuni  ej  Sir  Lomutlct  (Ataia,  By  tbcie  Herculean 
labours  as  a  comiHler  Smollett  must  have  amaaied  a  considerable 
sum,  to  which  the  £100  received  ftom  the  now  lerglven  "  Har- 
moiet "  (Girrick)  for  the  sixth  performance  of  the  patriotic 
eilravagaasa,  Till  Aefrual,  ST  M(  rori  i^CW  £agJiiiid,  must  havB 
come  as  a  welcome  addition.  The  CrOicat  RaitiB  was  already 
responsible  for  plenty  of  thorns  in  the  editorial  cushioa  when  in 
t  ;ei  Smollelt  undertook  Ibe  ■■"■'■'"■'  task  of  ediring  the  BrOen. 
He  bad  abcady  been  ridiculed,  faaulted,  fined  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Haiababta  (tUa  laat  tor  an  attack  on  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Knowles).  He  wis  now  to  support  the  N«1b  British  favourite 
of  George  III.  in  the  picaa  s^inst  all   comss,  not  we  may 


or  siiKe,  and  having  ai 

allies  as  Wilkes  and  hia  friend  Chun 

himself  unceremoniously  (hnx 

on  the  grouu'' 

The  Bratm  expired  or  wsa  killed  by  the  Ntrlk  Brim  in 
February  176],  and  lor  the  moment  SmoUetl  allowed  bimsdf  to 
be  beckoned  back  by  the  booksdleia  10  tucb  tasks  a*  a  universal 
gaiet  teet  and  a  translation  of  Voltaire  in  38  volunM*.  and  we  hear 
of  him  prescribing  work  to  his  minioDa  or  retciviDg  IbeiT  homage 
and  detnanding  their  copy  as  of  old.  In  April,  however,  his  only 
daughter  died  at  t be  age  of  Gfieen,  and.  already  over-wroutht  and 
almost  broken  down  from  sedentary  strain,  the  tension  proved  too 
much  and  Smollelt  wu  never  the  same  man  again.  His  wife 
earnestly  begged  him  to  "convey  her  from  a  country  where 
every  pbject  seemed  only  to  nour^  grief,"  and  he  followed  her 
advice.    The  result  was  two  years'  sojourn  abroad,  mainly  upon 

:ivieta,  which  EmoUetl,  who  may  be  termed  the  litsary 
(Uscovererof  Nice,  lunwi  to  such  excellent  purpose  in  bis  TnrKb 
[>  vols.,  1766],  remarkable  alike  for  their  acidity  and  for  their 
insight.     On  his  arrival  from  Italy,  where  be  bad  provided 

iai  for  Sterne's  Dortnii  of  (be  disttasful  "  Smdlungus," 


some  of  the  syn^toma  of  his  piJi 
h  was  thoroughly  uiulermined  by 
ng  from  a  neglected  ulcer  which  hi 
-e  helped  to  sap  his  strength.    Ai 


SMUGGLING 


_^_. sbrilliir     ,  . 

Smdlett.  He  ni  viiiud  by  Hi 
Smith,  BUic,  Ciiljrie,  CuUea  ai 
Glugoo  totet  Dr  Moon  (vhcre  he  patted 


Honn 


,  Robert  WD,  AitM 
Hi  wtM  to 


DrMi 
beto'of  CoiuBi).  ud  lUyed  with  hii  couiia,  Jisoa  Smollett, 
in  hii  DCHly  built  muuion  ol  Cunenm.  Hii  mollici,  who 
hudly  knew  bis  toil-vom  viiage  ontil  it  reluied  mla  hii  old 
ropufh  UDile,  died  in  tbii  mutomn,  and  he  wai  ItiU  in  m  prt- 
caiioiB  Uite  oi  bollb  when  he  proceeded  to  Balb,  IpeiidiDl  the 

ChriitniBof  i7«inG»y  Street,  where  hiiconipliiiilii-' "- 

I.  turn  for  the  better,  uid  where  it  ii  posiible  tlut  he 
commenced  i  rough  dnit  ol  Hampkriy  OiniiT, 
Id  ]76She«u«gunin  London,  uid  with  a  Rtum  of  hif 


neigyei 


;e  of  the  t 


ktHUlpr 


_.._ ,  ,      It  »boinitHibly 

coane.  Ribeliiiiui  ulire  upon  the  whole  conduct  ol  public 
■Eiin  in  EngUod  [lOin  the  begirming  ol  the  Seven  Van'  Wi 
down  to  the  d>te  of  publicuion.  He  luha  out  on  ill  sid< 
without  lot  or  Uvoui.  The  king,  Chatham,  Bute  and  Nodh 
are  be^MItcmi  with  £lth,  the  acridity  of  which  owes  lomelhing 
to  Gulliver,  with  aid  u  to  local  colour  !rom  the  Jesuit  andolhi 

of  tmveb.  After  il»  puMication  in  1 769.  without  other  lerioi 
conKquencetr  SmoUetl't  health  completely  relapsed,  and  1 
December  (a  consulate  in  the  Mediterranean  having  been  refuse 
him)  he  left  England  bully,  and  settled  first  at  Pisa  and  the 
near  Antignaaa,  a  lew  miles  out  ol  Legbom.  There,  during  it 
^  nned  his  immortal  aum^kriy  Clinker,  i 


sample  of  late  matnriiy  of  Eteraiy  p 


.     Tbeu 


itapubonwIIhCsrvutciudLcStci.  Modi  that  thcMwilten 
atumpted  taai  been  done  ■(•in  in  a  ityle  better  adjuiled  to  tha 
inCTMjlniRb»BMntofalilera(e.  But  SmoUelt'a  great  powen 
ci  obKivMioa  and  dticriptkni,  hii  cauMic  and  indignaBt  turn 
o(  vetch,  will  long  leader  bim  an  Invaluable  wftneB  In  tb« 
century  which  be  10  well  repmeatt,  UtKh  that  be  did  wu  mere 
hadtwoik,  but  at  hii  best  be  ranki  with  the  immonali. 

lie  eitimare  formed  of  Snollett'i  wufc  during  the  paat  feneration 
probably  been  a  dlniniiliiiw  one,  •*  we  nay  liAr  to  put  fma 
lacl  thai  iheic  ia  na  (Undiud  Life  and  no  definitive  edition  ol 
workL  The  chief  coneciive  editioiu  ata  a>  followa:  6  vols., 
nbiirgh.    1790;   6  voli.,  London,    1796,   with   R.  Anderson's 

iS/ili  Warii,  ^.  He^  and  Smombe.  Coostable  (II  vela,  iSw^ 
tool).  To  which  mux  be  added  a  one-volune  ifistnitaawaj  Wtrii, 
td.  Thomas  Rncoe  (1&41];  Sdicled  Wuki  (nth  a  eaieful  life  by 
Oavid  Herbert)  (Edinburih,  1970);  Balliniyne't  edition  oC  Ihc 
Novell  with  Scott  i  judicious  memoir  and  crillciun  (1  tbIi.,  iSii); 
-ind  PrcJeiaor  G,  Salntsbvnr'a  edition  of  the  Novds  (is  t«la,  iSosK 
Then  ur  shon  Uvea  hf  Roben  Chanben  liKi]),  DavM  H»u* 


lS8?)  and  O, 


"  ("971- 


trk,      ent  of 

_.^ ., Jb^^Unfh 

Cnfuryi  BiactciMv^i  Uat-  for  May  iQoo ;  and  the  pnaent  vriter'a 
iniroduciian  to  SmoUeii't  Tiatdi  lirMifi  Friuia  and  iuly JWorid'a 
"— '-- '  rf-St) 


SMnOOLnQ(O.Eng.ine«faa,iiiia(Sfl, 

secrecy), abreacholtherevenuehiwseil 
'  the  eiportatior 


faculty  of  oblcwation  ibown  in  the  Tratdi  are  here  combined 
with  llic  nelkw  motenlment  ol  the  voyager  wbo  bai  forgotten 
the  SBUU  worriei  of  transport  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
veteran  who  revi^ti  the  Keoes  ol  hit  youth.  The  character 
drawing,tao,though  still  cauitic,tceini  riper  and  more  matured. 
Snulletl's  speculative  and  Inlotming  iSih-century  mind  is  here 
content  for  the  mou  part,  like  Cotdimitb'i,  merely  to  amuse. 
I  Smriletl  died  at  Le^om  aged  fifty  on  the  17th  of  September 
i;7i,and  was  buried  in  the  (MEn^shcemetety  there.  Three 
years  later  the  SmoDelt  obelisk  wai  pnl  up  at  Rentoa  (i 
itaodi  in  the  pari^  achool-groood) ,  half-way btlween  DumbartOD 
and  Balloch.  Tbe  btat  portiail  helongi  to  the  Smelletl  f 
Cameron  House,  Loch  Lomond  (engraved  by  Freeman, 
The  BiBaiBeneas  cA  the  others,  if  we  escept  that  in  the  Hun.enan 
Museum,  Glasgow,  is  doubtful.  The  novelist  baa  been  confused 
with  the  Dr.SmdIett.  the  contemporary  of  Dr,  William  Hunter, 
who'figures  in  Rowlandson's  "  Diuicting  Room  "  (byoJ  C«U. 
of  S^Tiama  Col.,  1900). 

Hume  said  that  Smollett  was  like  a  coco-nut,  mogh  IMlside, 
but  full  trf  human  kindness  within.  He  was  easily  ruffled  bylhe 
rubaof  fortune  of  which  he  had  more  than  his  fair  share.  Hence 
the  adjeclivH  oorrouve  and  splenetic  so  tAltn  applied  to  a  nature 
eutntially  both  generous  and  lender.  After  Fielding,  Smollett 
coonts  ai  the  greatest  purveyor  of  comic  prow-epic  of  con- 
temporary life  to  hit  generation,  if  not  to  hit  century.  Scott  and 
IHckeDS  regarded  him  aa  Iviiy  Fielding's  equal  Hazlitt  and 
Thackeray  Iboughl  otber*iie.  Equally  raiionallK  and  pagan 
with  nelding,  SmoUelt  is  more  of  a  pedagogue  and  leu  of  the 
inillBclive  scholar  and  wit  than  his  predecessor.  Hit  method  In 
its  bn>ad  ouihnea  is  similar,  historic  and  ambulant  rather  than 
pbUosophic  or  poetic,  but  he  bat  more  potential  lomince  or 
poetry  about  hb  make-up  than  the  mytlery-hating  Fielding. 
In  the  lecogniied  requirements  of  ptOM-ejuc  luch  as  plot, 
character,  scene,  reflection  and  diction,  SmoUelt  could  fairly 
bold  his  own.  His  prose,  which  carries  on  the  robusl  tradition 
from  Swift  and  Defoe  to  Johnson  and  Jeffrey,  is  mote  modem  in 
tone  than  that  of  his  great  rival.  In  ficiit>ns  such  as  Tqm  Jones, 
gaieriti  Raniem  and  the  like,  England  could  at  length  feel 
tbal  it  posseiaed  compoaiiioas  which  might  daim  klnihip  aid 


goods  liable  to  duty.  Legislation  on  the  lubject 
in  England  has  been  very  active  from  the  14th  century  down- 
wards. In  the  reign  of  Edward  £11.  the  illicit  introduction  of 
base  coin  from  abroad  led  to  the  provision  of  the  Statute  ol 

as  the  money  called  "  Lushbui^."    Such  impotlition  is  still 

Treasons  a  vast  number  of  acts  dealing  with  smuggling  were 
passed,  most  ol  which  will  be  found  recited  in  the  repealing  act 
of  iSij.  Iq  the  iSlh  and  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
imuggling  (chie£y  of  wine,  qiiiits,  tobacco  and  bullion)  was  so 
gcnelally  ptactiicd  in  Great  Britain  as  to  become  a  kind  of 
national  failing.  The  prevalence  of  the  offence  may  he  judged 
from  the  report  of  Sir  J.  Cop«'scoramiticeini7ii  upon  the  frauds 
OD  Ibe  revenue.  Tbe  smuggler  of  the  iSili  ceotuiy  faiAi  an 
apologist  in  Adam  Smith,  who  writes  of  him  as  "  a  person  who, 
though  no  doubt  highly  hlamable  lot  violating  the  laws  of  hit 
country,  it  [rcquinlly  incapable  of  vioLtting  tbote  of  natural 
jutiice.and  would  have  been  in  every  tespect  an  eicclleat  citiien 
had  not  the  laws  of  hit  caunity  made  that  a  crime  which  nature 
nevETmeaottobeto."  Tbe  gradual  reduction  of  duties  brought 
the  offence  in  the  Uoiied  Kingdom  into  comparative  intigniSc- 
aace,  and  it  ii  now  almost  confined  to  tobacco,  though  Jhe  augar 
duty  has  led  to  smuggling  of  saccharin.  Most  of  the  eaitting 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  smuggling  is  contained  in  the  Customs 
Consoliilalion  Act  1376. 
~  '  '  ' '  DWt.   Vesselt  engaged  in  ■nutgl'nc 


e  liable  to  forfeit 


'it  citber  treble  tbe  vaUJe  d  the 


rvitt  of  persons  or  goods,  aseenibling  to  nin  Wooda  signsllin* 
uuggling  vessels,  ibooting  at  vessda.  boats,  or  ofivers  of  the  aaval 
"'  t  adiift  customs  vessels  odering  goods  for 
■   ■    •        Penalties  may  be 


hb  wages  may  hi 

al  peavisiDns  as  t( 

ire  aivi  toniainm  in  rne  i-uwonn  Biid    Inland  RevedW 

•nd  Ibe  Customs  end  Inland  Revenue  Act  iWr.     I 
:oatiact  is  generally  illegaL    But  it  may  ha  riUA,  aad  thi 
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mdor  nay  ncovs  tk*  price  el  taadi.  •«  tbooib  ht  bKw  As 

buyer  immded  llteni  id  br  imuglnl,  uidaa  he  vtiuUv  ud*  in 
tht  vnufiluii  10  41  to  becoEiK  parttcrpi  Irimiml.     Contr*.»  lo 

with  iMBHtioDariDOnliir,  id  tic  oppciiiig  dlnrt.' 

Tlw  pemltiw  fur  Dnii(gLiiii  in  ihe  Unind  Suit*  vai  be  [sund 
nulnJy^a  lil.  uiiv.  ch.  loof  the  Rcvinl  Sutulo.  The  rudm 
■uHii'  of  BnugilinE  ii  Uahk  lo  Ibc  smc  prnaJiv  u  in  Englaiid. 
ud  in  addiiion  to  InpnioTinicni  lor  twelve  monlhi.  i,  4J9&, 

See  Stepbrn  Omwll't  Hulsrr  ^  TiaHm  (ind  ed.,  i«U),  and 
LuliE  Ovm  Pllii'ii/uUry  d/  Ciw  itiE*^ni  <i«73-ia;«>:ud  ro 
Rnrnl  iciounti  o(  tmunling  ■(  W.  D.  Chaur.  Ctrinncfei  aflU 
tiKfliu  DiHriwiU  (liTj]:  M.  N.  Shore.  ^muiVinr  Dajtoui 
Smua/int  Vayi  (itai):  AltOD  snd  Kolbnd.  Tlr^iar'f  CiiUmi 
(i«a!!;  C  C.  Harper,  Tht  Smui^m:  ' 


IMTBBBTrDrSiaiEiT),JOinf(i6a('i;]0,S<Mti9li  American 

artiit,  was  bom  U  Edicbuigh  in  1664.  and  died  in  Boalon, 
MuiachuMlt*,  in  I7J1.  He  studied  undo  Sic  Jama  TbonihiU, 
and  in  i;ifl  accompanied  Bishop  Berkeley  lo  America,  with 
the  IpitDtton  dI  becoming  profeMor  of  fine  am  b  Ihe  cdttge 
which  Berlicley  wai  planning  to  (ound  in  Bennuda.  The  college, 
however,  wu  never  tslablished,  and  Smyben  tellled  la  Boiton, 
where  he  married  in  1730.  In  1731  he  painted  "Bishop  Betketty 
and  His  Family,"  bow  In  Ihe  dining-haU,  Yale  Univ^nily,  a 
group  of  eight  figum.  He  painted  ponraiti  of  Jonathan 
Edwardiandjudge  Edmund  Quincy  (in  Ihe  Bonan  Art  MlueuRi), 
Mrs  Smyben.  Pcier  Faneuil  and  Governor  John  Endecott  (in 
the  Mastachuselli  Historical  Sodety).  John  Lovell  IMetnorial 
Hall,  Harvard  Unlveisily),  and  probably  one  of  Sir  William 
FcppemU;  and  ^mplesof  his  worii  are  owned  by  Harvard 
and  ValeL'nivinitles.byBowdr^Colkge.bylheMasuchusctls 
Historical  Society,  and  by  the  New  Engjand  Hblorical  and 
Genealogical  Sodety,  A  son,  N*iHAKn;LSnYBE»T  Ci7j4-i;56), 
was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  loib  ol  January  1734,  and  died  there 
on  the  Slh  0!  November  17:6.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
dying  at  the  age  o[  twenty-lwo,  left  several  important  caavase), 
notably  a  portrait  o[  Dorothy  Wendell  (in  the  Collection  of  Dr 
John  L.  Hale,  Boilan]. 

<  BMTHHA  [timir),  ia  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  Iraponant 
and  now  by  far  the  greatest  of  Ihe  dlics  of  Asia  MIiuu',  has 
piBcrved  an  unbioken  coniinuiiy  of  record  and  identity  ti  name 
from  Ihe  hnl  dawR  of  history  to  the  pieMat  time. 

I.  Tlu  AncirjU  Ci<y.— It  is  said  to  have  been  a  LelegUn  diy 
befoie  the  Creek  coionlsu  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  The  name, 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  Amaion  called  Smyrna,  Ii 
indubitabiy  AnaloUln,  having  been  applied  also  to  a  quarter  of 
EphesuB,  and  (under  the  cognate  form  Myrina)  10  a  city  of 
Aeotis,  and  to  a  tumulus  in  the  Troad.  The  Aeolic  setileis  of 
Lesbos  and  Cyme,  pushing  eastwards  by  Larisia  and  Neonieichui 
aiul  over  Ihe  Hefmus,  seiied  the  valley  ol  Smyrna.  It  wa»  the 
fnuitiet  dty  between  Aeolis  on  the  N.  and  Ionia  on  Ihe  S.,  and 
was  more  accessible  on  the  S.  and  E.  Ihan  on  Ihe  N.  and  W. 
By  virtue  ol  ill  tiluatloa  il  was  necessarily  a  commercial  dty, 
Uke  the  Ionian  oilaniea.  It  is  therefore  not  suiprisuig  that  the 
Aeolic  element  frew  weaker^  strangers  or  refugees  from  the 
Ionian  Colophon  Milled  in  the  dty,  and  finally  Smyrna  passed 
into  the  hands  ol  the  Colopbanians  and  became  ihe  ihirtecnth  of 
the  Ionian  italea.  Tbe  cbange  had  taken  place  before  6S8,  when 
the  Ionian  Ooomaalui  of  Smyrna  won  the  boaing  prise  at 
Olympia,  but  it  was  probably  then  a  recent  event.  The  Coto- 
pboaian  conquest  is  mentioned  by  Mimnermui  (before  600  n.c), 
wbo  counts  himself  equally  a  CokiphoniaB  and  a  Smymaean. 
The  Aeolic  form  of  the  name,  I#l^>a,  was  tiiained  even  in  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  the  epithet  "Aeolian  Smyrna"  remained  long 
afiei  the  conquest.  The  situalion  of  Smyrna  on  the  paib  of 
eoDunerce  between  Lydia  and  the  west  railed  it  during  the  7th 
century  to  the  height  of  power  and  qilendour.  It  lay  at  ihe  head 
of  10  arm  cf  the  sea,  wUdi  reached  far  Inland  and  admitted  the 
Cmek  trading  ahlpa  into  the  heart  ol  Lydia,  One  of  the  great 
Irwle  rou  t  ei  which  cms  Anatolia  descends  the  Hermus  valley  past 
Saidis,  and  then  diverging  from  the  valley  passes  S.  of  Mt 
Sipylui  and  cmssn  a  low  pan  Into  the  little  valley,abouI  7  ra. 
king  and  )  brood,  where  Smyru  lies  between  tbe  moantaiDi  lad. 
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9  long  ago  ion  their 
amyma  lenumi  wunmt  a  rival. 
Uemoad  kings  raised  the  Lydian  power  and 

I  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  first  point!  oi  attack. 

Cytea  (c.  AB)-t5i)  was,  however,  deleated  on  Ihe  banks  of  Ihe 
Henu^  the  rituation  <ri  the  baitleSeld  shows  ihal  the  power 
of  Smyiiu  eatended  far  to  the  E.,  and  probably  induded  the 
nlley  af  Nymphi  (Nil),  A  strong  fonms,  the  cvlns  ol  whose 
andenl  and  masifve  walk  are  siffl  impoiing,  on  a  hill  in  the  pais 
between  Smyrna  and  Nymphi,  was  pnbMy  built  by  Ihe  Smyr- 
naean  tonian*  to  aMunand  the  valley  of  Nympbi.  According  to 
TheapiIs(aboutsooB.C.),"prldtde*trayedSmynia."  Mimner- 
miu  kments  the  degeneracy  of  the  titliens  ol  his  day,  who  could 
no  longer  stem  the  Lydian  advance.  Finally.  Alyallei  III. 
(6oQ-5(lo)  conquered  the  dly,  and  Smyrna  lor  300  years  lost  its 
place  in  the  list  of  Greek  cities.  It  did  not  cease  to  exist,  but  the 
Greek  life  and  political  unity  were  deal mytd.  and  the  Smymaean 
stale  was  organised  on  Ihe  village  aytlem  d^ntro  aufiqUi). 
It  is  mentiooed  in  a  fragmeot  of  Pindar,  about  joo  B.C.,  and  in  an 
inscriplion  of  jgg  >.c.  A  small  fortificalion  of  early  style, 
rudely  but  massively  built,  on  Ihe  kwest  slope  of  a  hiU  N.  of 
BumibBt,liperhapsaIorlified  viUageol  thispcrlod.  Ateiander 
the  Great  conceived  the  Idea  of  restoring  the  Greek  dty;  the 
two  Nemcsn  who  were  wotihipped  at  Smyrna  are  said  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  lo  him  in  a  diean.  The  scheme  was,  acconiing 
U>  Strabo,  carried  oul  by  Antigonus  (ji&-]Oi),  and  Lyslmachul 
enlarged  and  fortified  Ihc  eiiy  (301-igi}.  The  acropolis  of  the 
andeM  dly  had  been  on  a  steep  peak  about  rijo  fl.  hi^,  whkb 
overtiangs  the  N.E.  eilreinlly  of  the  gulf;  Its  ruins  slill  exist, 
probably  in  much  Ihe  same  condition  as  ibey  were  left  by 
Alyattes.  The  later  dty  was  founded  on  the  modem  sile  pan^ 
on  the  slopes  ot  a  rounded  hUl  called  Pagus  iKar  the  S.E.  end  eJ 
the  guX,  partly  en  [he  low  ground  between  Ihe  hiD  and  Ihe  sea. 
The  beauty  of  the  dly,  clustering  on  Ihe  low  ground  and  rising 
tier  over  tier  on  the  hillside,  is  frequently  praised  by  the  ancients 
and  is  celebrated  on  its  orins. 

Tile  "  crown  of  Smyrna  "  seems  to  have  been  an  ei»thet 
applied  to  Ihe  acropolis  with  its  drcle  of  buildings.  Smyrna 
is  shnt  in  on  the  W.  by  a  hill  now  called  Deirmen  Tepe,  with  tbe 
ruins,  of  a  temple  on  Ibe  nimmit.  The  walls  of  Lyaimachui 
croBcd  the  summit  of  this  hill,  and  the  acropolis  ocaifHed 
the  top  of  Pagus.  Belvwn  Ihe  two  the  road  from  Epbeaui 
entered  Ihe  dty  by  Ihe  "  Epheaiao  gate,"  near  which  was  a 
gymnadum.  Closer  lo  Iheacropolis  tbe  outline  ol  thesladium 
ii  still  visible,  and  the  theatre  wai  situated  on  Ihe  N,  slopes 
of  Pagus.  The  line  of  the  walls  on  the  £.  side  is  unknown; 
but  they  certainty  embraced  a  greater  area  than  is  incioded 
by  the  Byzantine  wall,  which  ascends  tbe  castle  hill  (rsgus) 
from  the  Basmakhani  railway  station.  Smyrna  possessed 
two  harbours — the  outer,  which  was  simply  the  open  roadstead 
of  lheguir,andtbelnner,  which  was  a  small  basin,  with  a  narrow 
entrance  closed  by  a  rope  In  case  of  need,  about  (he  place  now 
occupied  by  baiaan.  Tbe  inner  harbour  was  partially  filled 
up  by  Timor  ia  laoi,  but  it  had  not  enrirely  disappeared  till 
the  beginning  of  tbe  rglh  century.  The  modem  quay  has 
encroached  conildenbly  on  the  sea,  and  the  coast-line  ol  the 
Creek  time  was  about  Qo  yds.  farther  S.  Theslrectswete  broad, 
well  paved  and  laid  oul  at  ri^i  angles;  many  wen  named 
after  temples:  the  main  street,  called  Ihe  Golden,  ran  acosi 
the  dly  from  W,  to  E.,  beginning  probably  from  Ihe  temple 
oi  Zeus  Aknios  on  the  W.  dde  of  Pagus,  and  running  round  the 
lower  slopes  of  Pagus  (like  a  necklace  on  the  ilalA,  to  use  the 
favourite  terms  oi  Aiislldcs  the  orator)  towards  TepejU  outside 
Ihe  dty  on  the  E.,  where  probably  the  temple  ol  Cybele,  ths 
MelTOSn,  stood,  Cybele,  vorshi[qied  nodcr  the  name  ol  Meter 
Slpytene,  Irom  Ml  Sipyha,  which  bounds  the  Smynia  valley 
antheN.,waslbenitclargDddesollhedty.   The  plain towani* 

weather  the  stteeli  were  deep  with  mud  and  water. 
Tbe  river  Meks.which  Sowed  by  Smyrna,  Is  lammit  in  littralun 
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uid  wu  wonUpiKd  la  the  vSity.  The  mott  coaunon  and 
caiuiiiEiit  indiiioD  conaccti  Homer  with  tbe  vnUcy  of  Smym* 
uid  the  banki  of  the  Mds;  hit  figure  «u  oae  of  tite  Mock 
typo  oa  Smyniuu  coini,  one  cUis  ol  wbich  »>*  adlnl 
Komeruoi  IIh  itiithct  "  Mcloigtno  "  wu  (pplicd  la.him; 
the  cave  where  be  wu  wool  ut  mmpoie  lui  poenu  wu  •bown 
near  the  source  ol  Ihe  livei  ha  temple,  the  Kamereum,  uood 
an  iu  binks.    Tbe  Heady  equable  Sow  of  ihe  Mela,  alike  ia 

n^T  the  city,  are  celebrated  by  Arutidea  and  Kimerioa,  Tbe 
dtacriplkui  B|^lie>  adnunbly  to  the  ilteam  which  riacs  from 
abundant  fountains,  now  known  u  Diajia'i  balh.  E.  c4  tbe  dty, 
and  flowi  into  the  S.E.  extremity  o[  the  gull.  The  bditf  that 
the  torrent,  almost  dry  except  after  rains,  which  Oowa  by 
Canvan  bridte,  ii  the  ancient  Mdes,  flatly  antradida  the 

In  the  Roman  period  Smyrna  wu  tbe  acal  ol  a  umntef 
which  included  S.  Aeolii  and  great  part  of  Ihe  Hennua  valley. 
U  vied  with  i^ibesus  and  Pergamum  for  the  title  "  First  (dly) 
of  Alia."  A  Chriuian  church  existed  here  from  a  voy  catty 
lime,  having  its  origin  in  the  considerable  Jewish  oplony.  Foly- 
earp  wu  bishop  of  Smyrna  and  wu  martyred  there  ajl  155. 
The  bahop*  ol  Smyraa  were  originally  luh^cil  10  tbe  melropoliuo 
of  Ephcsus;  afterwards  they  became  ind^iendcnt  (e^raiii^aXB), 
and  finally  were  honoured  with  raetropobtaa  rank,  baviog 
under  them  the  bishops  of  PhooHSt  Magnesia  ad  Sipyium, 
CUaomenae.  Sosandrus  (Nymphi?),  Aicbangdui  (Tamau?) 
ra  (Menemen?). 


When  Com 


le  between  Analoiia  and  the  W.  lost  in  importance,  and 
Smyrna  declined  ^wce.  A  Turkish  freebooter  named  Tiacha 
•eizcd  Smynu  in  ia&4,  but  it  wu  recovered  by  tbe  generals 
of  Alciiui  Coanenut.  The  city  wu  several  times  ravaged 
by  the  Turks,  arid  had  become  quite  ruinous  when  Ihe  emperor 
John  Cucu  Valaliei  about  uii  rebuilt  it.  But  Ibn  fiatula 
found  it  still  m  great  part  a  ruin  wben  tbe  famous  chieftain 
Aidin  had  conquered  it  about  1330  and  made  his  lou  Amur 
gaveruor.  it  became  tbe  port  of  tbe  AJdin  amirate.  Soon 
sflDKards  the  Knights  of  Saint  JAhn  etlsblisbcd  themselves 
In  the  town,  but  failed  to  conquer  Ihe  citadel.  In  1^1  Timur 
■lormed  tbe  town  and  masHcied  almost  all  the  Ii^abiluls. 
Tbe  Mongol  conquest  *u  only  lempomy,  but  Sraynji  waa 
resumed  by  the  Sdjuks  of  Aidin  and  hu  renuined  till  Ihe  present 
day  In  Mabommedaa  baadi.  Until  the  regn  of  Abdul  Mejid 
it  wu  included  for  adminiitraiive  purposes  in  the  lyald  of 
JeiBu  (the  Isles)  and  not  in  that  of  AnadolL  The  represen- 
tative of  the  Cipitan  Pasha,  who  governed  that  ryiilif,  was, 
however,  less  influential  In  the  city  than  the  bead  of  the  Kara 
Otsian  O^u'a  of  Manisa  (see  Uanua).  From  tlie  early  i;lh 
century  till  1B15,  Smyrna  wu  the  duel  provincial  factory  of  tbe 
British  Turkey  Company,  u  well  as  of  French,  Dutch  and 
other  trading  corporations.  The  paasagn  with  p»tes  at  each 
end  within  which  most  Fiank  shops  in  modem  Smyna  lie, 
are  a  survival  of  the  semi-fonlfied  reudences  of  tbo  Euiopcan 
merchants. 

1.  Tke  Uaitnt  Cily,  capital  of  the  Aidin  vilayet,  and  the 
most  important  town  of  Asia  Minor.  Fop.  more  than  950,000, 
ol  which  fully  s  half  is  Creek.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  bu  a  laite  trade,  of  which  tbe 
greater  part  is  with  Great  Britain-  The  chief  items  of  export 
are  ligi,  tobacco,  valonia,  carpets,  nisins  and  silk,  to  tbe  value 
of  some  three  million  sterling,  lie  ioiporls  are  estimated  al  a 
million  more.  About  70CX]  stesmahips  visit  the  port  aimually. 
Until  1S91  the  two  railways  from  Sniyma  to  the  interior  belonged 
to  British  companies;  but  in  iSg7  tbe  Smyma-Alashehi  line 
passed  into  tbe  bands  of  a  French  syndicate,  which  completed 
an  extension  to  Aflum  Kara-blssar  and  virtually  (ihou^  not 
actually]  effected  a  junction  with  the  Anatolian  nilway  system. 
This  line  has  branches  to  Bumabat  and  Soma.-    The  Smyrrut- 


Modem  Smyna  is  En  aU  bat  gmwnunent  a  predwnlilintljr 

Chrltlisii<owD{hencetbeTutksknowitiS(ii»v/iwir).  Thera 
is  a  Urge  European  element  (including  eboul  800  British  subjects), 
a  gresl  pan  of  which  hves  in  two  suburban  villages,  BuraahM 
and  Buja.  but  hu  buiinesa  premises  in  the  dly.  The  Eun^mn 
and  Greek  quarters  lapidly  increase,  mainly  lo  the  N.,  while  tbe 
fine  quays,  made  by  a  French  company,  are  backed  by  a  line  o( 
good  building*.  The  slreeU  briund,  though  clean  and  well 
kepi,  are  very  narrow  and  tortuous.  A  &ie  new  Kmik  Cgovem- 
ment  oSca)  hu  been  built,  and  another  important  new  structure 
is  the  pier  of  the  Aidin  Railway  Co.  si  Point.  The  development 
of  this  railway  ia  tbe  most  conlpicuous  sign  of  progress. 

hu  good  schools,  of  which  the  IntematiaKal  College  is  the  best. 
There  is  a  British  consul-general,  with  full  consular  cstatallshitieal. 

See  general  lutbiiritin  for  Alia  Vi'iur,  espedelly  the  tnvellerL 
almon  all  al  whom  deicribe  Smynu.  AJsTb.  F.  Slun.  £uiii  HP 
Smym  (I8«S);  and  W.  M.  RAmuy,  IMiri  It  lit  Son  CtaRikt 
(T904)  and  ankle  in  MutJngi's  Dill.  i4  On  BiHt  liooi). 

(W.  M.  ItA.;D.  G.  H.) 

IVTTH,  CHARLES  RAZZI  (igi«-it)oo},  British  ulraaomer, 
was  born  at  Naples  on  tbe  3rd  of  January  iSi^  He  wu  called 
Piazai  after  his  godfather,  the  Italian  utionnmer  of  thai  name, 
whose  acquaintance  h[s  lather.  Admiral  Smyth,  had  made  at 
Palermo  wben  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  His  lather  subse- 
quently settled  Dl  Bedford  and  equipped  there  au  observatory, 
at  which  FIueI  Smyth  received  his  first  lessons  in  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  tiilecn  he  went  out  as  assistant  to  Sir  Thomas 
Macleai  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  observed  Haltey's 
comet  and  the  giestt  comet  of  1843,  and  look  an  active  part  ia 
Ihe  verification  and  eitension  of  La  CalUe's  arc  of  tbe  meridian: 
In  184;  he  wu  appointed  uttODomcr  royal  for  Scotland  and 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  univettily  ol  Edinbuisb.  Here  he 
completed  the  reduction,  snd  continued  the  series,  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  his  predecessor,  Thomu  Henderson  (tee  EdMurih 
ObirmJioni,  vols,  xi.-xv.).  In  1S56  he  made  experimental 
observations  on  Ihe  Peak  of  TeneriRe  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
astronomical  advantages  ol  a  mountain  station.  The  Adm^ty 
made  faim  a  giant  of  £joo  for  tbe  purpose,  and  a  yacht — th« 
"  Titania  " — of  140  tons  and  a  bne  7)  in.  equatorial  telescope 
were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  friends.  The  upshot  of  the 
expedition  wu  to  verily  Newton's  surmise,  that  a  "  most  serene 
and  quiet  air  .  .  .  may  perhaps  be  found  on  tbe  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  above  the  grosser  clouds."  The  sdeniifie 
results  were  detailed  in  a  Rcferl  addressed  lo  the  lords  com- 

Roysl  Society  {Fiil.  rnmi.' cxlviii.  465}  and  in  tbe  Edinhwtk 
ObKTtatioiu,  Vol.  xii.  A  popular  account  of  tbe  voyage  is 
contibKd  in  Trnri/c,  an  Ailrontmtr'i  Etpaimaat  iSsS.  Id 
1S71-1S71  Fiaiii  Smyth  investigated  tbe  spectra  of  tbe  aurora, 
and  lodiacal  light.  He  recommended  Ihe  use  of  the"  rainband  " 
tor  weather  prediction  {Joia.  SoUliih  UiHtr.  Sxiely,  v.  S4),  aud 
discovered,  in  conjunction  nilh  Professor  A.  S.  Hetsdiel,  the 
harmonic  relation  between  Ihe  lays  emitted  by  carbon  monoxide. 
In  1I77-1878  he  constructed  at  Lisbon  a  map  of  tbe  soUr- 
qiecirum  (EJi'b.  pm.  Tranj.  iiii,  iBj),  for  which  he  received 
the  Macdougall-Brisbane  prize  in  iSSo.  Funher  spectroscopic 
TFsearches  were  carried  out  by  him  at  hfodeira  In  1^0  {ilaitira 
Sptclrsuapic,  iSSi),  and  at  Winchciler  In  1884  {EdlH.  PkU. 
Tram,  vol  xixit.  pt.  ii.].  He  published  besides  Tkra  Cilia 
in  Rmtia  (1861),  Oar  iHhetiUna  in  Ihi  Crtal  Pyramid  (1S64), 
Lijt  and  Work  al  Ou  Crtal  Pyramid  [1867I,  and  a  volume  On 
Ikt  AnlijHlly  of  iHltlltaial  Uan  litaS).  tn  iggg  he  resigned  his 
ofliclal  position  and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rlpon,  where 
he  died  on  the  iisl  of  February  igoo- 

Sn  UiOk.  WMiui  Bay-  AOr.  Sttitlj.  lil,  ita:  Okimaltry. 
laiiL  14s.  iSt;  R.  Cepeland  in  A,lr.  tiaik.  No.  sf-H.  and  Ptf. 
Ailrnsmy  (looo),  p.  3J4;  A'alxf.  laii.  161  (A.  S.  IferKhel):  AaSt 
and  Rayet,  L'Ailrimtmir  frtlijiu,  ii.  11.  (A-  M.  C.) 

SMTTH  (or  Suth},  JOHN  (c.  1570-1611],  English  nOD- 
conformial  divine,  comaonly  called  the  Sc-bsptisI,  wu  bora 
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ttmit  1570,  uid  wu  cdncucd  >t  Clubt'i  CoOtgc,  CncWdge, 
■btiBhc  piocndcd  M.A.  In  IJM.  He  mu  probibly  »iar  ol 
Hultoa  Ciuuwidic  in  ihe  E.  Riding  of  YoiJuhire  Inun  in3 
to  1*00,  whiai  he  vu  decttd  leclmer  ot  prtudm  of  the  dty  of 
Lincoln,  u  oSct  of  which  he  wu  dejiHved  in  Oclobic  1601 
foi  hiviDS  "  ippmred  himself  a  factious  lua  by  penonii 
fradaog  uid  thit  Wily  MUOU  diver*  men  of  good  ptice." 
7«D  volumes  of  hi>  Lincoln  lennani,  Tiu  BritU  Uemint  Star 
(lio]},  u  expoutioa  of  Pulm  xni.,  mod  A  FaUent  if  Trui 
tnyn  (ifio;),  were  dedicUed  10  Loid  Sheffield,  wbo  had  icted 
u  uUter  between  tbe  piescher  uid  the  <:orpatalioa.  While 
picpuing  IhcM  booki  he  beoune  cvnnecled  niib  the  Sepintiit 
movHiiait  in  Scnohy  snd  Caintborouifa,  Joined  Ihe  Giini- 
boToagh  ihurrh,  and  became  it*  putor.'  With  Tliomai  Helwyi, 
John  Hurton  (or  Morton)  ind  oihere,  he  mignaed  to  Amsierdim 
■I  Ihe  end  of  1 607  loesc^wreligiouspenecutiDn,  andin  thatdly 
pnctiied  ai  a  phytician,  and  bceamc  the  leader  of  "  tbe  Hcond 
Eogliih  church  "  [tee  Cokcrecateonausm),  About  this  lime 
he  wiDle  hii  PrimifUs  aiti  inftrnca  mnarnint  lit  ViilNt 
CkiircM  in  luppoit  of  Robert  Browne's  theory  of  ecclniulical 
polity,  which  wu  followed  by  ParaiUli,  Ctnmrci  and  OticrH- 
lini,  a  reply  to  the  Ctriiilm  Adterliitmtnts  of  Richard  Bernard 
(ijiS-1641),  vlcat  of  Worksop,  a  puritan  who  remained  in  the 
Anglican  church.  In  lAoS,  too,  appeared  Tkt  Difertncta  of  Uu 
dnrdui  of  Iht  StpanlioH,  in  which  he  juuihed  his  non-com- 
tnunion  with  Johnson's  church  on  the  curious  ground  that  it 

ol  fcripluro  during  wonbtp,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  il  open 
before  one  while  preaching  (Christ  having  "  dosed  the  book  " 
at  Naiaieih  before  Hi»  sermon).  Under  Mennonile  influence  he 
vcnl  farther,  and  by  March  i£og  when  he  published  Tkt  Ckar- 
atltr  tftht  Btml.  be  had  become  a  Bapiisi  (seeBAniETs,  lect.  IL), 
amlcnding  agamst  infant  baptism  because  (i)  it  has  neither 
precept  nor  eiainple  in  the  New  Testament,  U)  Christ  com- 
Bundcd  to  male  disripls  by  teaching  ikem  and  then  10  baptize 
them-  He  and  his  company  were  then  faced  by  the  dilemma  that 
their  own  Infant  baptism  did  not  count,  and  Smyth  solved  the 
problea  by  first  baptizing  himself  (hence  the  name  Se-Bipiist), 
probably  by  aBusfon,  and  then  adminisltring  the  rile  to  Hdwys 
and  the  others.  Afterwards  with  «i  others  he  decided  that 
instead  of  baptivng  himsdf  he  should  have  been  bapliied  by  tbe 
Hennonites,  in  ^iteof  their  heretical  view  of  the  Person  ol  ChrisJ, 
and  apptled  for  admissloa  to  thdr  fdlowdilp.  They  were  some- 
whst  auqikiout  of  amaii  who  had  never  bdd  one  position  for 
bng,  and  denunded  a  iiatement  of  doctrines,  which  he  gave  them 
in  twenty  article*  written  in  Latin,  and  in  Tkr  Lail  Bwt  afJoin 
Smylli,  ailM  lit  RtlrailatiBn  ofkii  Eitors,  together  with  a  ton- 
loum  of  Isilb  in  loa  PropositionK  A  friendly  Mennonile  al- 
lowed Smyth'i  church  to  meet  in  his  bakery,  but  Smyth  himself 
died  of  consuniplioa  in  August  1611,  more  than  two  years  before 
tbe  remaining  inembcn  ol  bi*  band,  by  thes  reduced  to  31,  were 


iSlj)    i  .      .   . 
I  rdumed  to  England,  and  established  tbe 

'cr  Cambridge  men  of  his  day.  esneciairy 

.rvani  of  lotK.  and  wherever  he  saw  "  Ihe 

propedy  conatruried  syDo^ud  "  he  was  ready 
of  ilioir  who,  in  hb  generation,  took  the  gicai 
■cp  IHO.  Kconjing  lo  Bishop  Creighton,  "  ■  Rner  mind  or  a  nme 
beaulitul  tout.    Nonc<i(  ihem  succeeded  in  eipresiliH  with  n  rnuch 
reasons  _eocs»,  an  _  coniisieiicy    ^  r  ai^  SThern'ound^lhtir 
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ttiutmi  CtHtrtttHxHl  Pitmari  (London 


tMTra,  nR  vABimroii  wnjuasm  (itn-itv),  Biitisb 

Etologisi,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  i6tb  of  August  1817.  his 
fatha,  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  (1788-1865),  bang  at  the  rims 
(sigageoi  in  the  Admiralty  Survey  ol  the  Mediterranean.  Ho 
wu  educated  at  Westminster  and  Bedford  icborts.  and  afla- 
wards  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B-A. 
in  iSjo.  Having  gained  a  travdling  adulanhip  he  (pent  more 
than  lour  yean  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  paying 
great  attention  lo  mincralo^  and  tninjng,  eiamjmng  nialfields, 
metalliferous  mines  and  salt-works,  and  making  acquaintance 
wiib  many  diitingulsbed  geologista  and  mineralogists.  On  his 
return  to  Eogtand  in  1844  he  wu  q:pointed  mining  gtoLopst 
on  tbe  Geolc^cal  Survey,  and  in  iSji  lecturer  at  tbe  School  ol 
Mines,  a  post  which  be  held  until  iSSi  when  be  rdinquished  the 
chair  of  mineralogy  but  continued  as  professor  of  mining.  In 
later  yean  be  becamo  chief  mineral  inqieclor  U  the  OHice  of 
Woods  and  Forrsls,  and  aho  to  the  Duchy  of  Comwall.  He 
wu  dected  F.R.S.  in  185S.  He  became  proident  of  Ihe  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  In  i3d6-'i86B,  and  In  1S7Q  he  was 
chairman  of  a  Royal  Commisiion  appointed  la  Inquire  into 
acddenls  in  mines,  tbe  work  in  conneiion  with  which  continued 
unlit  18S6.  Hecontributcdsundry  papers  10  the  Ifennrig/Ue 
CoJigHBi  Surwj,  the  Qutricrly  Janrniil  ef  Uu  Gioletiial  Socitly 
and  the  TraimKlien)  af  Ikt  Royai  GtoSopml  Sociay  ef  CmwaU. 
He  was  author  also  of  .4  Ytcr  viH  Uu  ThtIi  (iS^),  and  of  A 
Trttliu  m  Coif  End  CmU-minint  (186;}.  He  wu  knighted  b 
1887.  He  died  in  London  on  Ihe  19th  ol  June  1890,  and  wu 
'   '  '    St  £rth,  not  far  from  bis  country  home  at  Manzion  in 

lit  and  XMPe  reminiactnees  of  W.  W.  Smyth  will  be  found 
lemoirof  Sir  A.  C.  Kanuay  (189s),  by  Sir  A.  I^kie. 
m   (or  Sinra),   WILLIAM   (c.    1460-1J14),   bishop  of 
,  wu  a  Lancashire  man  by  birth,  and  probably  passed 

his  early  days  at  Knowsley  under  the  roof  of  Margaret, 
s  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.    He 

lohavebcenamemberofLuicolnCollege,0  ' 


Cornwall. 


St  after  the  ballte  of  Boswo 


of  Edward  IVs 
were  enlrusted  to  his  keeping;  he  was  a  member  of  the  loyal 
council  and  he  oblained  ihe  livings  of  Combe  Martin,  Devon,  of 
Creat  Grimsby  and  of  Cheshunt,  Hertloidshire.  In  1491  he  wu 
made  dean  of  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  two  ytsin  lata 
Irishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichlidd.  The  bishop  wu  a  member  of 
Prince  Arthur^  coundl  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  in  1501, 
five  years  after  be  bad  been  translated  to  Ihe  bishopric  of  Lincobi, 
he  became  kird  president  of  Wales.  About  1J07  he  and  Sir 
Richard  Suiton  (d.  iji*)  set  to  work  to  found  a  new  coUege  in 
Oiford.  They  rebuilt  Braienose  Hall,  added  other  existing  halls 
ti>it,andbavingobtainedacharterin  1511,  called  it  Tkt  Kint't 
iaule  snd  ctlleii  »/  Braitnnaie.  Smyth,  who  wu  one  of  the 
eiecoion  of  Henry  VII. '■  will,  retired  from  public  life  just  after 
this  King's  death,  owing  probably  to  some  differenct*  bdween 
Bishop  Richard  Foi  and  himselfj  he  was,  however,  presdeot 
of  Wals  until  his  death  at  Buckden  in  Huntingdonshire  on  tbe 
ind  of  January  1514.  Allbou^  an  able  and  scholarly  nun, 
Smyth  had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  learning.  He  bestowed 
rich  livinga  upon  his  rdalives,  one  of  whom,  Matthew  Smyth, 
wu  the  lint  prindpal  of  Brasenose  College.  In  addiiion  to  hta 
liberal  gifts  to  Brasenote  College  he  gave  money  or  land  to  Lincob 
and  to  Orid  College*;  he  founded  a  school  at  Famwortfa, 
Lancaihlie,  and  he  relounded  Ihe  hospital  of  St  John  at  Licbhdd. 
From  1  joe  to  ijoj  be  was  ctuuicdloc  of  Oiford  University. 

tHAlU  In  England  the  word  "  snail  "  in  pt^nilar  language 
is  assodatedwhb  Gastctopods  which  inhabit  landor  fresh  water, 
and  which  possess  Urge  conspicuous  spiral  ahells^  tenatrial 
Casteropods,  in  whicblhesheUisrudimentary  andconcaled.  are 
distinguished  as  "  slup."  la  Scotland  the  word  "shif"  Is 
absffit  from  the  vernacular  vocabulary,  both  shdi-bearing  and 
shell-lss  inland  molluscs  being  known  as  snails.  Marine  Castero- 
pods ate  occaumalty  teimed  "  lea-snails,"  and  the  compound* 

use.      Tbe   commonol    land-snails  are    those   ^Mdes   whkh 
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conililult  tbc  funflr  HdicUae.  order  Pvlwitaala,  tuiHoitr 

Siylimmaitfktra.  The  funilia  Limaeidat,  ArimUai  mod 
Oiuidiidiic  of  tbe  sunc  Hib-ardci,  include  otiiriy  ill  the  flug). 
The  Ondiiidat  bk  entitled  lo  Ilie  came  "  tet-duti,"  ■•  Ibcy  ue 
iheU-leu  PulmonalB  living  OB  the  teuhore.  tbougb  not  (cliitUy 
lo  the  KL  Tbe  lenn  "  wiui-suili  "  induda  Um  whole  ol  the 
Tcmiiniiig  lub-ordci  of  the  Ptlmarulo,  nunely,  the  JawMarj 
fjtsrti,  ID  which  ibe  eyet  nee  Kxile.  iritli  the  eveplion  of  (he 
Amtalidiu.  Hie  litter  are  terreuiiil  tod  occur  nutll]' neu  the 
Kuhon.  Thui  the  whole  of  the />iJ>»]MM  {which  bndheur, 
■re  desiituieofgill-plumetuidqterculuniutd  haves  conidicaied 
henn^hnxlile  lepioductive  tyjiem)  an  either  inaili  or  ilu|i. 
But  there  are  a  coniidenible  number  of  inaili,  both  teneiinal  and 
aquatic,  which  art  Aot  Fulmoaalea.  The  land-uaila  which  have 
DO  gili'ptume  in  the  mantle-chamber  and  breathe  air.  bai  have 
the  seiei  tepualcd,  and  pouev  an  operculuin,  belonc  id  the 
Didcn  Astiicbranclixit  and  PtciHiibmntkia,  and  coniiiluie  the 
IimUics  Utiuiiiiw,  Prwr^'nMtr,  Hjiimniida,  CydnflUriiLu, 
CjdosliimalidM  and  AiiadiilM.  The  fieih-waier  inaili  whkh 
an  not  Pulmonslet  ate  the  Paitiiinidai.  Valatlidat  and  XkfiJ- 
taiidat.  lagelher  with  Ntrilina,  a  geniu  of  the  Ntriliiiu.  These 
all  poHen  a  fully  developed  ^-ptome  and  are  typical  Peclioi- 
braochi  of  the  lub-order  Tat»ittt*o»,  Bum  of  tbe  memben  of 

Tbe  limily  RdicUai  hat  a  worid-wide  dixriballoa.  In  Uilix 
tbe  ipin  lomn  a  moie  or  ieia  obtuit-aniled  cone;  then  in  above 
1100  tpeeiei.  of  which  14  an  BritBh.   ifclu  MiiHra/u.  L,.  f4  which 

•nail  "lit  it  comniaaly  eaien  in  Fiance  and  Italy.lofether  with 

Britain  by  the  Romani.  but  iheie  i>  do  doubl  that  it  it  a  nnin. 

Briiiib.  In  Kifniulheq>ire>i  very  Rat  aDd^iurfaceEhulyr  In 
Biilim'41  Ihe  tpin  ii  etonfated  with  a  urinted  apex.  f%pa  n  named 
from  i»  mtmbkince  10  a  chrjHlii.  Ihe  apex  bebv  rounded.  The 
•hell  ol  Cfowilui  i>  linitlnl  and  iU aperture  \t  provided  idlh  a  hinced 
plate.  The  conunoiur  Europon  ilu^  of  amall  bk  all  beloai  to 
^he  genui  Limax,  in  which  the  openins  of  (he  manIle<hambeT  it 
XKirrior.  L.  flmi  a  Ibe  cellar  ili^g.  L.  oniilii.  L.  attaum,  L. 
waimai  occur  in  Drdeiif  and  fic1d>.  ^  Tbe  la^  black  Hun  aie 

"-'■■'--■■  •        ^         .     r,    -.     -        .      ^    llUQUgllQUl 

Pnlmonata 

K? 

bul  (he  ihell  ii 
11  cloaed  by  a  calcai 


Jl  Great   Britain 
t  an  herWvomii 


1    TTie  qiecia  of  MiKx . .  _     .  . 

■encnUy^  inaili  and  iluiian  weU-luioim  ..  . 
The  anmult  beiai  bermapbrodite  eonilate  redimically.  1 
of  Hda  are  bid  Kpgiaiely  in  the  eanh.  each  contained  in  ■ 
Ihell;  lb«e  of  Lir- 


during  tfaii  period  Ibe  apenim 
nwmbrane  HCieied  by  the  (00 
I  The  LiinaridJe  occur  in  all  1 
the  larieii  ipeciev.  L-  tmitr, 
■nd  eomnvin  all  over  turope. 


a  torpid  condjiion  for 


baiboun  Ibe  Cmtria  of  ^iucH 
feiiiH  ml  in  ihrep.    Amcjiui,  why 
■bell.    PtuKniii  hu  tl 

•rter.    In  Ibe  .1 


Indi 


oflheibellinonepUne.    Ptyuui 

:be  upper  part  of  ihe  apin  much  i 

Lpertuic  b  deBlicutale<L   ^aririJa  u  conluted  t 
__.ja  and  Peru.    CatycUum  ■nHtmiH  i>  Btiiiib. 
Of  (he  CjtlBiOimUat  only  one  apecM.  Cycitiuma  Af 


(be   Ean 


--i  iSkmiictan 

euiic,  raualni  Iron  the  West  India  to  the  Philippinei.  Of  the 
Ati(2iiu,  which  an  all  niutc,  .Incnla  iivnla  ii  Bn(idi. 

The  AmfMariiat  an  confined  (o  (be  Iropio.  ^H^altona  hai 
very  long  teaiadea  and  a  long  liphon  fonncd  v^  tbe  mantle-  Vahaia 
ii  common  in  ItvA  waiert  thtoughoul  Britain;  (he  gill  when  ihe 
animal  ■•  cipaodtd  b  pntnidid  beyond  Ihe  manlle-chaaibcr.  The 
PattUaUai  an  cooimoB  in  (he  N.  hemuiiheie.  Falwiima  and 
BiAymia  an  both  Bridih  genen.  In  falaJm  (he  whsHi  oI  (he 
ipiral  are  very  nroaiirtem  (he  genua  ia  viviparoua.  BtAyitia  ii 
■mailer  and  (he  ihell  unoolher. 

Nrntuu  bai  a  very  (hhD  ipire.  Ihe  temiaal  ponkM  of  (he  ibell 
coniainlng  nearly  (be  whole  uimaL 

For  the  mofphology  and  daaaification  of  aaaila,  leeCamOKiPA- 
A  hiaory  i^  ike  Bniiih  [ornu  ii  gives  in  Cwyn  JeflTeyi'i  Briliik 
CoiuMon  (iSta).  and  by  Forbet  and  Hanley  >n  hrUiii,  Uolfaica. 
For  tpecKcnphieal  delaili.  lee  Woodwaidi  jiammJ  */  lit  VoUuia 
(iSlsTand  Bionn'i  Tifriuk  {Weichtierel.  For  Axwla  kipmlkm, 
•HThowa,  Q^L  Jfun.  Mk.  So.  VtMii. 


"  duler  "  of  oiuy  lutbon,  and  tbe  PIMia 
aii*in{a<  ol  ocniibology),  tbe  type  of  i  uniU  but  very  well- 
maiked  (cam  of  biidi.  PUl¥i,  belonging  lo  the  family  Pialaire- 
itniiidu  which  conttioa  the  cormoranu  and  thagi.  Tlie  Dame 
giveii  10  it  by  tbe  Enghih  in  N.  America  wai  derived 
lone  (lender  bead  and  ruxk,"  which,  iu  body  bein| 
aa  it  (wimt,  "  appear*  tihe  a  nuke  liiiDg  erect  out  of 
•ater  ■' (J,  Barttam't  MS. ,  quoted  by  G.  F.  Ord  in  A.  Wilson'* 
OmiiMity/a.  Bi).  Snahe-birdi  bear  a  general  reaemblance 
I  outwardly  audiohabiu  to  Cormoranu  (f.i.],  bul  are  much 
more  slender  in  loim  and  have  both  neck  *od  tall  much  elongated. 
Tbe  bill  abo,  iotlead  of  being  lipped  wiih'a  raaiillaiy  book,  baa 
its  edfes  beiel  with  lerratHTei  directed  backward),  and  a  sharply 
pointed—in  Ibb  respect,  ai  well  u  la  Ihe  attenuated  neck, 
likening  ihe  Snake-bird*  to  Ihe  Herons;  bat  Ibe  Ulter  da  not 
geneially  trtnt&x  tbeir  prey  is  do  the  lortner. 


le  bilF  Ikin 


in  oTlfcK  body 


clothed  in  black  glotaed  with  green  -.  bul  down  each  lide  of  the  neck 

poinled  at  cither  end.  and  on  the  latter  a  broad  ovale  patch.'  Tne 
larBCT  wing-CDverti  are  dull  while,  hjl  tbe  quill. Itaihen  of  the  winn 
and  tail  are  black,  the  Ian  bmadly  lipped  with  brownilb-rtd, 
paain*  iniD  sieyiih-white.  and  lorming  a  coflvpioiout  band  when 
the  tail  ii  epread  in  form  ol  a  lin,  ii  it  often  ia  under  water.'  The 
hen  diHen  much  in  ippeannce  from  tbe  cock,  having  the  bead. 
neck  and  breast  cl  a  more  or  leia  deep  buJf.  bounded  beneath  by  ■ 
narrow  chctlnul  band;  but  otherwise  her  plumaie  ii  like  (hat  of 
hei  male,  only  not  so  bright  in  cokiur.  The  Snake-bird  Fiequenii  ibe 
larger  riven  or  back-waters  connected  with  them,  where  11  may  be 
leen  ie«ii«  motionlew  on  some  neighbouring  tree,  (ewnlly  tboo>- 
ina  a  dead  branch,  or  on  a  "  tnag  projecting  from  the  bottom, 
whtnn  it  plunjcs  benealh  the  ■utface,  in  pursuit  nf  its  prey,  to 

ileni£r'head  and  neck.  Its  speed  anJ  skill  under  water  are  alawH 
bcvond  exaggenlion,  and  it  exhilJis  ibese  qualiiies  even  in  apiivity. 
taking — appuenl^y  without  effort — Aih  after  hih,  however  npidly 
they  ma)r  iwim  and  twist,  and  only  mumini  to  iti  perch  when  its 
appetite  11  appeased  or  iti  lupply  ol  food  eanausted-  At  liberty  it 
will  indulge  m  kng  flights,  and  those  of  the  male  at  Ihe  breeding 


:o  the  writer  by  A.  D.  Bartkn. 

In  the  Zooloffical  Society's  poamsion. 

doubtless  suggested  the  Mme  ol "  Waier-Tiiitey  "  by  whkk  in  hmm 


■  Tbii  peculianif .  bist  puinieC 
who  observod  it  m  biidi  In  1 


SNAKE-FLY— SNAKES 


j8s 


m  iprcK*  by  ha  niao 

K,  ™pa  Iwm  Mada^tar  u  Indim  Cvjkm, 
k  Tmi  B  doHljr  RtBnibLn  thv  lut-nwuMMHm  \itM^  im 
diHgtonabBtmantJwicaiuiatbt  briefly «pnwML  Tbc  AuAtnlian 
nion  ■[■>  bu  hj  iiiAkK-faijd»  whidi  k  by  lofne  ncmrrW  u  fonning 
M  Icninh  •[■«•,  F,  wH-hJIaWiatj  bat  absi  uoiie  it  id  thai 
lut  omtlonBl,  nhkta  k  pcrtupi  BfiKwhM  variible,  and  it  vouU 
■Bm  IFZ.S„  1877,  p.  349)  Ihu  CBiriila  fiwn  N*w  Guioc*  diBa 
■cmwwbiu  (nm  thoie  iidiiUtiBc  Amtnlia  ludf. 
Tbc  ■utomy  i1t> 


riK 


n  £ihy  pny.  (A.  N. 

■HASB-FLT,  the  name  given  to  iieiuo|ilerau>  iiuccti  of  the 

fenut  Kb; UJui,  claKlyiUliHl  t«  tlie  (Idec-flio,  nnuikible  tea  the 

eloDiMiaaof  ihehud  *diI  prot bom  to  fans  ■  neck  tad  loctbe 

pmence  in  the  fetnale  of  >  long  oiipouior.    The  larv>,  which  ii 

ratiUl.  ud  lives  imotten  limbci. 


root  n  herb  ii  used  by  the  uitivet  u  in  aniidote  fat  ifae  bitetof 
venomoui  ipeciei,  »nd  m»ny  herb*  h«ve  coMMiurnily  ttceived 
the  name  of  iiuk«- root.  BotaiualLyapeAklDg,theoaiQepioperIy 
iielonp  to  Ofkierrkia  IfiMfdi,  the  Muniooie  plaDt,  ■  plut  of 
thjnatnralQcdcrRuliiMw,  medinthe  E.  ladiei  lor  the  purpow 
above  indicated.  In  medicine,  however,  the  toot)  of  ArUlolixltiii 
SaftHlaria,  FalyiaU  Sauta  and  Cinuci/ufa  riunuiia  nete 
nodentotKl  by  thii  name,  being  distingulAhed  as  the  Virginian, 
■eneca  and  black  isahe-roota.  Theroot  of  .4ru(sItKiiiiirclJcii/aIa 
il  kooim  in  the  United  Statea  as  Red  river  or  Teun  nuke-nwl. 

The  rooti  or  rhlaome  of  LiaXris  spitaia,  EryngtHm  cqualicum 
and  Emtalarium  oOuimhiiii  have  all  been  used  in  N.  America  lot 
Bnake-bitea,  the  hnt  two  being  known  aA  button  tnake-root  and 
tbc  lait  ai  white  snake-root.  Hie  rhizome  of  Atefum  tanadenit 
panes  under  the  name  of  Canadian  snake-root.  All  of  these  con. 
tain  acrid  or  aromaiic  princq>le*  which,  when  a  warm  decoction 
a  powerfoily  diaphoretic  or,  in  some 
to  which  any  benefit  tlist  may  be  derived 
iroQi  tteir  use  mint  Be  »tiriboted. 

SNlKEt.  an  order  lOfkidia)  in  the  clasi  of  ReptHea.  They 
may  be  characteriied  u  very  elongated  reptiles  without  limbs 
(nnleu  with  tiny  vestiges  cS  poelerfot  limbs),  without  evelids 
and  eiternal  ear  openings,  with  the  teeth  anchyhiscd 
supporting  bODcs.  a  bifid  ilenilet  tongue  which  ii  teti 
into  iubaial  half,  and  with  (trintverse  vent.  These  chi 
apply  to  all  snakes,  although  none  arc  peculiar  to  them.    The 

■  The  eurioui  but  appareatly  well^ttcited  fact  of  the  occumnce 
in  England,  neal  Pooli;.  in  June  Igjl,  (d  a  Rule  bird  of  Ihii  ipedn 
(Zssti^iit.  pp.  jioi ,  ]6u)  has  been  Dveriooked  by  aeveial  writcn 
who  pnJcss  to  nieniiaa  all  cases  of  a  ■iaHar  character. 


vast  majority  of  snakes  are  lortber  characterized  by  having 
■be  light  and  left  halves  of  the  niider-jswa  connected  by  an 
daslic  hand;  a  median,  loogiludinal  (unow  in  the  skin  below 
and  behind  the  chin^  the  whole  palatal  apparatus  Is  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  skull,  nowhere  anicukting  with  it.  The 
quadrate  is  indirectly  atticutated  with  the  skull,  first  by  the 
botinDUl,  movable  squamosal,  secondly  by  the  columella 
anrls.  The  quadnto-maadibulat  joint  is  placed  in  a  level  lai 
behind  Ibeocdput. 

Mon  detail  conctraiai  skull,  ecales  and  teeth  vill  be  found  in 
Ibe  diagnoAic  dcscriptioiu  oC  the  tadoui  families  {*idi  infroi:  for 
fuTtber  anatomical  iofonaatioa  the  leader  ia  lefericd  10  the  anide 
ftiniLU  (AkiUsm;}. 

The  snakes  are  tbe-nust  bi^lly  spedalited  biancb  <4  the 
Sanria  or  Sipiiimala,  i.e.  ol  icsly  reptiles  with  movable  qaadrale 
bones;  with  a  transverse  venl,  near  the  posterior  lateral  cotMis 
of  which  open  the  everaible,  paited  copuklory  organs.  In  the 
artide  Ltuao  attention  i*  drawn  to  the  many  characters  which 
make  it  difSculi,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  diagnoees  applicable 

reached  their  ''^■"'*^  but  recently,  while  the  tortoises,  crocodiles 
and  ^henodon  are  on  the  descending  scale,  mere  remnants  of 
formerly  much  more  numerous  and  cosmopolitan  development. 
The  number  of  iccint  species  of  snakes  is  about  1600.  The 
order  is  practically  cosmopolitan,  with  the  eiceplion  of  New 
Zealand  and  ccitaLn  absolutely  isolated  oceanic  islands,  like  tbf 
Hawaiian  islands  and  the  Aiores.  The  N.  limit  approaches 
that  of  the  permanently  froten  subsoil,  gobg  into  the  arctic 
dttle  m  Scandinavia,  etsewhere  sinking  to  about  u'  N,;  in 
the  S.  hemisphere  the  45th  parallel  may  indicate  their  limit. 

The  number  of  species  an*^ ' 

cooler  temperate  tones,  w 
tropics.  Every  kind  of  terrain  is  tenanted 
and  hot  forests  at  the  level  of  the  sea  to  acid  d 
and  mountains.  Id  accordance  with  this 
snakes  sfao*  a  great  amount  of  diHerentia 
thcit  mode  of  life  and  general  organiiat 
appearance  alone  of  a  snake  a  sate  concli 
as  to  Its  habits. 

Dr  A.  GUoiher  characterizes  the  chief  categories  as 
(i)  Burrowing  snakes,  which  live  under  ground  and  Out  meiy 
appear  on  the  surface.  They  havt  a  cylindrical  li^  body, 
.  covered  with  generally  smooth  and  polished  scales;  a  short 
I  strong  tail;  a  short  rounded  or  pointed  head  with  narrow 
mouth;  teeth  few  in  number;  small  o(  rudimentary  eyes; 
no  abdominal  scutes  01  only  nanow  ones.  They  feed  chicBy  on 
iavstcbrate  animals,  and  nose  an  poisonoua.  (i)  Ground 
snakes  rarely  ascending  bushes  or  enlering  water.  Thai  body 
is  cyiindricid,  flexible  in  cvety  part,  covered  with  smooth  or 
keeled  scales,  and  provided  with  broad  ventraland  subcaudal 
scutes.  The  non-poisonous  kinds  of  ground  snakes  are  the 
typical  and  least  spcdaliied  snakes,  and  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  other  kinds.  They  feed  chiefly  on  teirestiial  vezto. 
brale*.  The  majority  are  non-poisonous;  but  the  majority 
of  poisonous  snakes  must  be  referred  to  this  calegoty.  (3)  Tree 
iaakes,  which  are  able  to  climb  bushes  or  trees  with  ladlily 
or  pass  even  the  gnaler  part  of  ihcir  eiislence  on  trees.  Their 
body  is  genetiUy  compressed  and  slender;  their  hioad  ventral 
scutes  an  often  carinale  on  the  sides.  TbOK  kinds  which  have 
a  less  elongate  and  cylindrical  body  possess  a  distinctly  prehensilo 
taiL  The  eye  la  generally  large,  tlieic  coteralioo  consists 
often  of  bri^t  hues,  and  sometimes  resembles  that  of  their 
suiToundings.  They  feed  on  animals  which  likewise  lead  an 
arboreal  life,  tardy  on  eg^  Poisonous  as  well  as  innocuous 
snakes  are  represented  in  this  category.  U)  Freshwater  snakes, 
living  in  ot  frequenting  fresh  waters;  they  are  eicellent  swimmers 
and  divers.  The  nostrils  are  placed  on  the  top  ol  the  snout  snd 
can  be  closed  whilsl  the  animal  is  under  water,  Thelt  body 
is  covered  with  small  scales  and  the  ventral  scutes  are  mostly 
narrow;  the  tail  tapering;  head  flat,  rather  short;  and  (be 
evea  of  small  slie.  They  feed  on  fish,  (rog)  and  other  aquatic 
'   ivijiaiaua.    (s)  Sea  snakes  arc 


:rts,  high  plateau 
lenl  distributior 
A  with  regard  tc 


as  follows^ 


nujorlljr  of  iniks  ire  taivt  duriaf  (be  dty,  tbelt  eseny 

■ling  wiUi  the  iDcnuini  tcmpcnluic;  whilit  ume  ddicht 

c  moist  iwcltenng  hut  ol  deou  tnipical  vtgeutian,  atben 

c  thcmidva  10  the  fioccK  reyi  of  ihe  ttiiddiy  tun.    NoL 

',  however,  Idd  k  aoclunuil  life,  ind  nuoy  of  diem  tuve, 

ictordingly,  their  pupii  contnicted  ioio  a  vertit*!  or  more  rarely 

■    riionul  »lil.     Thoie  which  inh»hii  lemperale  tatitudn 

hibenute.    Snakt*  in  Ihe  matt  >t*tioniry  of  ill  veiubnla; 

u  Inog  u  1  locality  iSonto  them  food  ud  aheller  ihey  have  no 

induumenl  to  change  it.    Thai  dkipenal,  tberefore*  miut  have 

been  ertRmdy  iloir  and  gnduaL     AlUiough  able  to  nurve 


with  rapidity,  they  do  not  keep  in  motion  foi  any  length  of  lime. 
Their  oigini  of  locomolion  are  the  liha,  the  numbei  of  which 
is  vcty  great,  nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  tmak.  They  can  adapt  theii  motions  to  every  variation 
of  the  ground  over  vhich  ^ey  move,  yet  all  varieties  of  snake 
iDcomotian  are  louodcd  on  the  following  timple  process.  When 
a  pan  of  the  body  hat  found  lome  piojeciion  of  the  gtound 
which  aHorda  it  a  point  of  aupport,  the  ribi  ate  drawn  more 
dnsely  together,  on  allemate  aides,  thereby  producing  alternate 
bendi  of  the  body.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  being  drawn 
after,  some  pan  of  it  (c)  finds  another  lupport  on  the  rough 
ground  or  a  projection;  and,  the  anterior  bends  being  alretched 
in  a  straight  line,  the  front  part  of  the  body  ii  propelled  (from 
a  to  ^  In  consequence.  During  this  peculiar  locomotion  the 
□utneroua  broad  shields  of  the  belly  are  of  great  advantage, 

healightc 


SNAK£S 

thccefonta  naeful  toavlalo  la  IhaacegacuylB|waBdcnl  (f$.  3) 

""— "  "—  •^"  eya,  forBring  a 
■.lichiod  wCick 

and  ibtepidcr- 
Mk  timarditbe 

Ecncnlly  of  a 


ponds  to  each  of  these  v 


re  over  a  periecUy  si 
'ioe  conventional  representation  of  the  progres 
In  which  its  undulating  body  is  figured  as  Tfltii 
of  kiwer  bends  on  the  ground  whilst  the  alien 


lielda. 


■Diagram  of  Conventional  Idea  of  a  Snake'i 


railed  above  it,  i>  1 

dimb  tnet  in  quril 

tentatioB.    Alio  the  BOlion  that  anikes 

10  jump  off  the  ground  i*  quite  etroD 

an  object,  they  dart  the 


tiatic  mode  of  repre' 

II  when  they  itrikc 
it  body,  which  was 


retracted  in  several  bends,  forwarda  In  a  itraight  lini 
iDmetimeBVeryactiveiaak«.like  the  cobra,  advance  airaultane- 
Dualy  with  the  Temaioder  of  (he  body>  which,  however,  gttdei 
in  the  ordinary  fashion  over  the  ground;  but  00  tnake  li  able 
to  impart  auch  an  impctua  to  the  whole  of  iu  body  ai  to  leae 
iu  contact  with  the  grinind.  Some  anakn  can  iiiic  the  anterior 
part  of  their  body  and  even  move  in  this  attitude,  but  it  b  only 
about  the  anterior  fourth  01  third  of  ibe  total  length  which  cu 

With  very  few  eieepdon.  the  tntegumenti  fonn  imbrkate  tcile- 
Bke  folds  imntcd  arilh  the  greateu  regulariiy^  Ihrv  art  imall 
and  pliuiserial  on  the  upper  pans  of  iIm  body  aad  laU,  laixe  and 


luUierial  on  the  abdomen,  and  generally 


.    Theirj 


jt  the  Ik 


WiitlK  middle  line.    Tbe  iDlegumcDIi  dI  Ibe  h^an  divid 
non.irnbricate  ihietds  or  plalea.  symmetricslly  amneed.  t 
cDrmpDodiDg  La  die  or  shape  with  the  underlying 
having  any  ttiatioB  to"""  —      -r^-' ---■  ---- 


M  part  whkli  la  cast  ol 
ju  la  oDoq  aevenl  tHDCs  ia  Ibe  yea 
a  Hngle  piece,  beug ,  from  the  b 


—  . diinng  the  p.,^ 

The  laflgae  in  ailm  i>  namw,  als 

black  eotnir  and  forked,  that  U,  it 

—.tttmdy  ftne  Klaawili.    Ii  ii  often  exserted  with  a 

imes  with  the  ofaject  of  feeiing  soma  object,  ic- 

[oid  booa.  lODiettDica  also  ia  the  intcrmaifllary ;   they  may 
Ibe  Other  of  the  bones  manlloaed. 

simple  aad  uailorai  ' 


The  poison  k  seemed  ia  modlSed  upper  labial  glands,  orm  ■  jiwr 
of  large  tUndi  which  are  the  beaDlocDca  of  the  parotid  salivary 
riandi  ofother  animala  For  a  detailed  account  act  West,  J,  Lvm. 
5k.  nv,  (189s),  p,  419;  aavL  (ItgS),  p.  SI71  aad  axviii.  (190a). 
A  duct  kads  to  Ihe  f  URDW  or  canal  of  the  lootli.  The  Elapinae  have 
oolnparatively  sbon  fangs.  wfaBc  those  t£  Ibe  vipers,  especially  i%t 
crotaluie  ioalces,  are  aaiich  longer,  aoeaetimea  neviy  an  Ian  la 
length.  TheViperidaealonehave"«ctlle"faata.  11>e medianiiB 
j.«^.i»j  k...i,2^;^^,m  ^fj^^ .)_  ThepoiKHi.bagUeaon  tbcsidc 
KH  Ibe  eye  and  the  nundibuUr  idnt  and  Is  bekl  in 
' '  '1  are  atucbea  to  ibis  jakat  and 


of  the  head  becweet 

to  the  muilLa  so  that 
rrmioo  ol  the  laigi  1 
glands. 


The 


prey  a 


JIS  wuurfiUtqctusahouTiftfLc 
aJwayi  awslloifed  entire,  and.  u    ..  ^. 
li  ihit  of  ibc  mike,  ihc  prognst  of  d< 


J  girlta  lenenlly 


TFry  taboTiDiu  And  slow.  Opening 
tileixt)  Ifaey  scixe  the  ^n'Trml  geoenjly  by  the  heul,  and  pushing 
illenuUly  Ibt  right  and  leti  lidci  of  the  jam  forward,  tbey  p(a> 
Ifae  body  t hiDiigh  their  elaiiic  gullei  into  tbe  stomach,  its  ouilinn 
being  visible  (or  wme  time  ihraugh  the  distended  walls  oF  tbe 
abdwnen.  Digestion  ii  quicic  uid  much  accelerated  by  th< 
quantity  of  mUvs  which  ii  secrtlHl  during  the  pmgren  of  do 
ghitition,  and  in  vnomoui  inaks  piobubly  atsoby  the  chetnicit 
fecUon  of  the  poison.  Tlic  prirnary  function  of  the  poiton- 
appanlm  ii  to  serve  as  the  rauu  of  procuring  tbcii  food,  but 


Doch  ka  lodiDcd  to  ivcod 

kind*.     They  have  (bus  become  one  of  the  greatest  scouri 

lo  masLInd,  and  Sil  J.  Fayrer  has  demonstrated  tbat  in  Ini 

Therefore  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  lo  add  bere  I  chapter 
DUke  poison  and  on  the  best  means  (incfiectual  though  they 
in  numeiaua  caaei]  of  counteracting  its  deleterious  eSects,  . 
dceUtiU  ttceam  of  the  tiaiurt  and  of  the  rfiect  of  the  vem 
ofnukOibyCfaarieaJ.  Martin,  is iaAUbutt'aSyilnir)/ if <difr 
The  following  condensed  account  has  been  abstracted  from  ii 
The  pouon  !•  a  ckv.  julF-yrllow  fluid  wfaiirh  n 


.    Monn 


it  polsodoui  pTDldds,  vbich  are 
Ibe  ictlve  agents  with  *  irull  quantity  of  an  organic  acid  or  colour- 
ing rnatter.  The  venom  is  deMroyed  by  napinn  which  precipitate 
pnjutds  in  an  insolLible  fona,  or  which  dHtroy  ihtm.  t.t-  (iJver 
niirale  or  permanraaaic  of  potash.  Hypochlorrta  have  the  tame 
efTect.  Bui  qtWic  acid  and  cauBic  potaah  destroy  it  only  after  a 
dayortwo, conscqneinly  they  are  Dota  reihedv. 

wfacBCC  Ii  reaches  the  ^nvral  cinruLalioa  by  absoFption  through  tbe 
lyuph  and  blood-voiels.   When  inUBduczd  dinctly  into  a  vein,  the 


orbed  by  the  eoojimetlva,  botj 
le  mouth  or  alinaaAaiy  canal. 


id  the  heart  ilovly 
«i  ,  he  returns  raiudly  to  comiilete 

KadtmalH  Ptittn.— Tit  pafaifid  wotmd  ii  apcRlily  dbcsloiired 
andswoUen.  CoaKlnnioiHil aynptooia appur  mi nile in  leia than 
Gfieea  mlnutea:  pnecntion,  sagfcring.  aU  nntt,  vemitlng, 
feeble  and  quick  pulH,  dilatation  e)  (be  pupil,  ood  slight  meiiul 
dmurbaiice.  In  tbia  stale  tbe  patient  may  die  in  about  twelve  faoun. 
If  he  reeoven  from  tha  depmsiso,  tbe  loeal  tymptoms  be^o  lo  pby 
■  muehmonlmponintiiutikaBiacobra-iiolaoaing:  ■RaincIUBi 
and  diseolontioa  eatcBding  up  the  limb  and  tnuk.  fiae  altempeiilBR 
and  lepiawd  lynBope.  aid  tabeurtd  iniintiea.  Death  may  ocnir 
in  this  stage.  Tha  local  haemorrhagK  otravasatim  fieqtiently 
■uppviates,  or  bKomei  nngrenooi,  and  fmm  this  the  palwnt  may 
die  even  weeks  afterwards.  Recovery  is  Hidden,  and  wltbin  a  few 
hours  the  patiHit  hecomea  brnht  and  intelligent. 

Stmplemi  ef  Biu  }ram  At  Eam^a  Vi^.— Local  buminr  •»>'>•  - 
the  bitten  limb  torn  nclla  and  b  discolouted,     Gnt  pi 
houn.  l>u]a 


— .  . -.~»  bacnunhagic  CLm, 

various  organs,  betides  from  the  lungs,  WMe.  mauth 
Kidney  haemorrhage  and  albuminuria  is  a  consum  avn 


,.   The 


,.,. jyidilaledanduuenutintolitiit. 

fiiuiir'tuo'HiaftariiHSiutM.— Plunandloialswemng.  Tbe 
first  conitiniuaiuJ  nmpcoms  appear  bi  fiftm  minutes  to  two  boon. 
Fits  farntiiess  and  nresiuible  desire  to  sleep.  Then  alarming 
prooratHui  and  vcHniting.  Pulse  exiTemely  feeble  and  thrmd-like 
and  UDCOnntaMe.    Tbe^be  are  oold  and  the  skin  i>  blanched. 

blunted.  The  pupil  is  widely  dilatnt  and  insenrible  id  liihi.  There 
la  Hmetiaei  paaaing  of  blood.  If  tbe  [uitient  survives  ibe  coma, 
recovery  Is  complete  and  as  a  rule  rapid,  without  lecondary 
aymptoma. 

The  Anatnliaa  venom  and  that  tt  an  vunioe  an 
also  That  ol  lbe_  cobra,  if  intRidnced  rapidiy  into  tt 


down  of  the  red  bfaed^orpuicles. 


with  the  cobra. 


The  cobra 

ihe'cerebrD^iuTtynem,  tbe  paralysation  emending  from 
iiawacds,  and  jt  liaa  a  specia]  affinity  for  the  respiratory  c 
The  luucity  or  relative  Brength  of  [he  oobn  venom  has  been 
'-ted  to  be  suuen  umea  that  ol  the  Europsn  viper.  Snaki 
HKm  each  other,  even  ib«e  ol  the  same  Iwl. 
TVnUiiieaJ.— Apply  a  ligature  above,  not  on  the  top  tt.  the 
on  of  the  bile.  twiB  the  string  tighiN  -i'h  ■  'I^l    Th—  - 

^at  this  several  limes.     Do  not  keep 


S'Sf 


lor  fear  of  nngi 


\ja  nor  aeep  ine  iigaiure  Irmger  than  half 

Jt  keep  the  ligature  on  for  more  ihan  an 

lorite,  ix.  bleaching  powder.  Is  very  nxid. 
nrnanganate  of  potash,  or  Candy  >  fluid. 

0  good,  and  it  is  a  remedy  which  one  can 
icK  amputation  of  the  finger  la  the  best 


has  in  some  rases  had  aood  tvx 
instead  of  duing  any  good,  has  d 

Injection  of  considerable  quantiti 


more  effectively  produced 

Hypodermic  injection  of  ilrythnirK. 


s  gf  Itbit  pmlnk^ 


ry  bojmrd,  ^  auric  ud  probably  ou 

SnskM  lie  at^pamus;  Ihey  deposit  from  ten  to  cigbly  egp 
of  u  dlipsoid  ibipc,  cDvcrcd  wiih  ■  uli  luthecy  ihell,  in  placet 
where  Ibey  are  eqxsed  to  and  hatched  by  mout  heat.  The 
parents  pay  no  further  attention  to  them,  except  the  pytlwiu, 
which  Incubate  Ih«r  eggs  by  coiling  their  body  over  tbem, 
and  Gemly  defcpd  them.  In  aame  families,  u  many  frcabwaler 
inahei,  the  sea  snakes,  Vipcrinae  and  Croialinae,  the  eggi  arc 
retained  in  the  oviduct  until  the  embryo  is  hiliy  devdoped. 
These  makes  bring  Forth  living  young. 

The  dassilicttioa  at  ioaka  has  undergone  many  vidssitudcs. 
J.  MUller  IZeiUcir.f.  Pkyiial.,  iSji,  p.  J65)  divided  Ibeul  into 
_„„  OfkuliamaaialtmabiiBdO.iiucrBUMiala.  A.M.C. 
2Sr  D»"*"l  ICalal.  ntlhodiqat,  Mui.  i'Hist.  Nat.,  Puis, 
iSsi,  p.  im)  distinguished  between  Opoierodonla, 
Atfyphodoota,  PraierDglypha  and  Solcnoglypha.  U.  Stanniiu 
(Zealamu  i.  Amfkii.,  1856)  made  a  further  improvement  by 
conbioation  of  the  piincipla  used  by  his  predecessors,  and  be 
divided  the  Angiostomata  or  narrow-mDutbed  makta  ikla  Tor- 
tiidni,  Typblopina  and  Vropeitacea;  the  Euiyitomala  bu> 
Ieibola<irpaUoaava,and.4riiKioriiuiocuoasanaka.  MoDwhik 
J.  E,  Cray  (Ca(.  Snakes,  Brit.  Mm.,  1849)  had  distinguished  only 
between  Vipetina  and  Coluhtinia.  A.  Gflniher  (Col.  CoJuiriw 
Sitatti,  Biit.  Mus.,  185S1  "  Reptiles  of  British  India,"  Bay 
Sac.,  iS«4;  article  Snaui,  £«cy.  Sril..  qth  ed.)  recopuad 
at  last  four  suh-orden: — Hopoterodontes,  Colubrifornies,  Colu- 
briJorma  venenosi,  Viperiformes;  the  meat  serious  drawback 
being  the  merging  of  the  Peropoda  in  the  nan-poisonous  Colu- 
biiformi*.  E.  D.  Cope  (/>«. -Ic.  J'**ii(.,ii64,p.i3o)iisorted 
to  the  trodificaiions  of  the  squamosal,  ecio-  and  eadoplerygoid 
bones.  Ibe  condilioa  of  the  vestigial  limtis,  and  the  leith: — 
ScolecophidJl  (Typhlopidae),  Catodonta  (ClautoniidM),  Tor- 
tllcini  (Ilyvjdie  ud  Utopellidu),  Alinca,  Pioleroglyplia  and 
Solcnoglypha.  He  adhered  to  this  arrangement  in  his  Ust 
comprehensive  worli  iCrncodillaru,  Liiarii  ami  Snakes  of  Nertk 
jMovs.iSvS.Smitbsanianliiil.,  1900),  but  combined  the  Aunea 
and  Frotcrogjypba  at  Colubn^dca,  subdividing  these  into 
FerOpoda,  Aglyphodonts.  Gtyphodonta,  Proteioglypha  and 
Flatycerca  (Hydlophinac).  In  his  last  work  he  used,  with 
doubtful  success,  the  variations  o[  the  penes  and  the  lungs  as 
ndditional  characters,  chiefly  for  the  grouping  of  the  ereat  mass 
of  the  Colubroid  snakes.  G.  A.  Boulenger  (CaJ.  Snakrt,  Brit. 
Mus..  iS^j-iBqA)  accepted  Cope's  principles,  and  mainly  by 
combining  the  Atinea  of  Siannius  and  Cope  with  ilie  Protero- 
^ypba  as  Colublidae— wheron  he  was  followed  by  Cope,  at 
mentioned  above — and  separaiing  therefrom  the  Feropoda  Or 
Boidae.  he  has  produced  a  logically-conceived  system,  by  far 
the  best  hitherto  proposed.   Il  is  followed  in  the  present  article. 

Boulenger'*  phylogenetk  tyi Um  sUndt  u  follawi^- 


Iain  moit  primitive  characters. 
0  various  respects 
0  burrowing  babits,  are  the  Typhlopidae  with  the  Ily- 


Mssue,  (>}  tbevery  potooo- 
e  modenliEly  or  iiiciplently 
rf  wUch  aeon  to  have  aritm 


oolhedi  mandible  toothka; 
Dtiag  sotuiei  with  the  p 


ithlefi;  lower  lav  loatbedi 


between  the  ihiddt  ol  the 


I  Hiakes.  moatly  small,  which 
uny.  uniform  cycloid  nkt 
illaiv  bones.  The  quadraiei 
Id  directly  to  the  protHics. 
Ik  prrfrontab  are  in  laieni 
t  the  pelvia  an  reduced  to  a 


The  loliury 
Xenopdtis    Is    In    several    ways 
intermediate  between  B  ■  ■ 
Dysiidte.    The  test  of  I 

SR  anppoaed  to  have  started  from  tome  primitive,  noD'  |  a  hocny  spine,  Tl«y  a> 
degenerate,  therefore  bo«-Uke  group,  leading  by  loa  «1  Ibe  I  tropical  nmnirka,  even 
.vettifct  oi  the  hind-limbs  and  Ims  oI  the  cotMidid  ban*  of  the  I  hut  they  do  aa 


fMribnted  in  alt  trofiical  and  tub- 
placet  ai  ChfiHcttt  lilaiid. 
Tin  chief  gemit  I.  T»*l»fn 


iSg 


U  d  Ibe  Indiaa  Occm  met 


nun  fraa  Hotlicni  Aiii.  the 

the  MaEly   UUndi  ta  Kuthem 

DK  mvTvlh',  but  the  maulUria  letUD  their 
nd  are  tDorhleH,  ireth  beinc  irstiicied  to  the 
ktwer  3*WiWh>ch  a  than,  sfcnit,  uid  no*  diA- 
ttntiblt.  The  pelvic  (injk  and  the  hiod-liniha 
ihow  thD  kut  rvducnon  fniuid  in  *nr  nccnt 
huka»  ilia.  pub«  and  iichia  beipt  diD  diuiQ- 

phytia,  uh]  these  am  anaU  vncigeaol  the  femun. 


acaleaoftDa  1«Si  cvliDdrkaL  bodr 

The  head  ii  veiy 
neck,  .  Ufiial  lii 


Tlv  quadnle  bo 

vcrticaUy     The  aqvamoBla  (otta  mit  of  the 

erania]  nil,  bans  bmdr  vedted  In  bctlRea  the 

—   ^- -*  ipilu  banes.    Veati^ea 


maiiiiacil.  Amenca,  Cei*jn,  the  Malay  lMand>  and 


Ceylon  i     

*)«  aiE*  voy  tmall.     The  ac 

but  link  liner  an  the  btllv.    The  coUntion 

black  and  nd.   Tba  Uropcltidaa  are  in  varioui  npiictt  Inienntdiaie 

between  the  two  laat  and  tha  near  (arulv.     The  quadniei  are 

dincily  nttacbed  10  the  ikuU,  the  aquaEnoaaJi  being  abieni.    Teeth 

■re  earned  in  both  jawa.  Then  m  no  vealice*  oE  niod-limba  or  of 

Theae  tailnUelded  anaka,  of  vtiidi  about  40  iixdea  an  bnown. 
are  vivipama  and  bomv  hi  tbc  ETOuftd,  prefeniiii  damp  mouBtaifi^ 
lotaa.  Ut^Mii  tiamiii,  Ibe  only  ipeciea  of  the  tyoMcmia,  k 
OHi&wd  to  Ceylan;  about  ll  In.  u  lenflh.  it  ia  blu^uili  above. 
yellov  bdow,  ofHa  idth  anaU  ipou  on  tbe  apper  and  lh>  --■•— 


he  quadau  la  carried  by  tbc  boiiBont^iy^lonGaied 
■D«i.  wokh  TMa  looaely  upon  tbe  akuU.  Tbe  prdmnuli  an  1 
GDDt^  with  Iha  naaalfc  Surp,  ncuTved  teeth  «r  cairvd  by  th 
piandiblB,  the  pierv^ada,  palatineejjpaxilEarica.  and  in  tbe  Pylhor 
inae  by  the  premaxillarfta  alio.  The  Boidae  dompriie  aotne  6^ 
ifwciea.  which  haye  been  inwped  into  many  fancy  Eeneia.  The 
mnEe  of  the  family  exleoda  over  all  the  tfOfHcal  and  aabtroptcal 
rountriea,  indudiM  jilanda,  enept  New  Zealand. 

Sub-tanily    I     PjAaii<iat, — Whh  a  pair  of  lupraiirWlBl   bonei 
^— — «  the  pielrDfiia].  frontal  and  poatfronial  bonea.    The  pn> 

ItycarriaaCewamaJlledh.  The  aubcaudal  Kale,  are 

'Hie  pylbofA  (g-Tr)  are  reaiiirted  to  the  paUeo- 
itgiona,  with  the  aok  (^oeption  ui  Loxoamia 


Sub-family  I.  Bnaal. — Without  aupraotbitat 
oiuilla  ii  toolhleu.  The  lubcaiidal  kbIh  fonn  n 
Wdely  dlitribiRed.     Bat  (l.i.)  in  tropical  Amei 

wciea  in  Madagiacar.     envJu  munnia,  the , —   ,,---.. 

Ckerma.  t^.  Mine,  a  imall  aind-inake  tinni  Oecon  to  Califomia. 
firn  JKnlw,  alto  ■  tand^nake.  (mm  Nonh  Ahnca  to  Central 
Aiu,  and  eitendiiif  into  Greece.  Emyput.  ranflina  fttim  Ffew 
Guinea  u  tbe  in}i  latanda.  Caitra  iuinmiirl.  diRennc  from  0m 
chlcflv  by  ilie  roufh  and  atrouly-lKeled 
Round  laland  near  Maarithia.  Tti>  tnaki 
•peciea  of  Caraitei  In  Mad^aaor  ka  ten 
othera  liv*  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Family  6.  XtnoRLTTDlI.— One  apeciea. , 

Bouih-eaalera  A^  and  Malay  laUnda.    Boulcnicr  ri^tJy  coaiiden 


Lre  ^1  in  contact  wixh 

CluiiiZ  '  Tbe' « 
I  ia  Hwvabty  attached  to  the  much^lonaatnl 
....  .llyiiimUpiu  at  Colubrinae).  tbe  movabiliiy 
by  the  abience  of  the  coronoid.    The  quadfate  a 


refapVini 


•bon  and  ihi^,  ud  ia  caRkd  by 
wbicb  Ik*  Sat  aiaint  tha  ikiilt.  - 
The  uuoth.  black  and ' 

inwth  of  onejnrd. 

nmily  7.  CoLUinDAB. — Manlliriea  borlaontal  and 
nvaEs  portion  of  tiie  upper  }av,  wfakh  ia  toothed  Ii! 
jawi  (Dfiuioid  of  mandible  abaent.    PterygeUi  connec 
quadratcBvhkh  are  carried  by  Ibe  aquanwaala.  and  ihckdic  luvm^j 
attached  to  the  akuU.    Prefronlala  ao(  ia  contacl  with  the  baiak. 
Cctopleiygoidi  preient.   No  vntiM  of  limba  or  pelvia.  Thiifam^ 


developed  independently  and 
uKd  either  at  wiinotca  ol  blood-iil*iienahip  or  of  geogiap^ 
Sonie  of  (be  unial  characlcn  employed  for  ayitcmaric  purpoa 

•hapc  and  oniciuie  of  icalca-whcther  mxioth  or  with  a  lonaiiudir 
lud;  atTanitement  of  tbe  (hielda  on  the  head;  ahape  of  the  cc 
tmctcdpu^.  Above  alln  the  dentition,  wluchaddbilaalinoateadli 


ventral  lidE  of  Ibe  ver 

fiit IrajioMMe beie  ..  . 
and  ETOupa  of  coliibrine  anakea- 


but  tbe  more  obvioua  scDen 

-Sub-famOy  1.  .tcr«brdi»i,— Tbe  lew 
llly-Iookini  inakca  an  moatly  aquatic, 
na  of  S.£  Aaa:   but  one,  NmWw, 


livn  OB  the  [Hhmui  of  [laricn,  and  anolher.  SMutWia.  ia  found 
the  Khaiia  Hini  of  N.E.  India.  iCcraekordiu  ^aaoiniH  haa  no  cip 
larnsd  vemral  ihiehlai  the  Bat.  viperlih-lookini  bead  ia  covend 
with  fpiall  eranulei,  with  the  eye*  and  ooatrik  well  on  the  upper 
•urface.    OrriydruTaniet  from  Madna  to  New  Guinea:  the ,body 


m  the  upper  bolder  ol  the  orbit*,  ■eparaiias  tbe 


ta-'dry..iaJ3"or 'rocky  Ion 
rfiod.lt.''nS^S?S'.  limit™ 


_ illary  and  deotary 

ui  ineir  wnoK  lenph.    Thii  aub-family  cantaim 

larfcn  belonpiH  la  the  (lulian  ZeaO'  *■  Ctry- 
to  10  (t.  MoS  onhem  an  oviparoix.  Some  are 
'  arbonsl.  olhen  aiain 
ins  to  thdr  food.  The 
ew  Zealand  Bub.re|^Dn, 
tly  froien  underfround. 
CMy  a  lew  out  of  the 


™t\oMd  he.,. 

North  America.    C.  lutpuimti 

u  probably  the  tpccin  held  in  venera' 


uBooth  Ud  ddRy-    tti,ari|ii^  hsm  ii  Inly  ud  S.E..Edripc 

—  M,  -»~~— ,     ^..-r"*' "- 

,,, fax  nto  &  Anwica.  Raclv* 

*^)Bn.CcalaMirandDtbcnui  N.  ' 

CortM^tOt  widdy  dlatribuud  aaxptm 
C  owMou  •.  loou,  the  "  imDiHll  inikc  erf  Euren,  [nEnj^ 
HaiDpilun  aod  Donetibin.  cUa  chtcdy  lianU:  owing  ' 
colontioa,  whkh  vmiltt  lUDch,  it  u  oltea  "■■■t*'t-  for  tac  --r—- 
CifAifBuoocaftbeiiuny  N,  AmaricAn  uccia.  ZamtjatatEumoc, 
Au,  N.  ATrica,  N.^^Counl  Anuria,  with  muy  tnds.  <.(. 
Z,  nimnu  the  ladiut  "  m-iulte,  "  Z.  cnufridor  m  ihr  United 
Stala.    Sane  Ipeda  al  the  Ccnml  ud  S.  Americaii  |cnu>  fmlikca 

blKk.*Rd  ud  yd'^iM^^ui  f/afu.    Cn^sftUi^ol  liX'l!^ 
Auttnlia  (<^.  g.  ficlw  of  [ndiaj.  «od  LtfrflM  >.  i^kMiiJte  (r.(. 


^Eh 


TrtpUnHliH,  with  «r  loo  ifitEiei,  li  eoMnipiilitu  with  the 
nception  of  New  ZekUnd.  Some  ot  Ibe  ipetiel.  like  Ibe  IndilD 
r.  (HunHcwfw  ud  r.  tulaaa  mad  (he  N.  Anxnan  T.  t4iiitiio, 
w*  perhaiH  dur  abuodanl  et  itfarda  the  dumber  (rf  iiidiviilukl* 
thBQ  Any  other  toAhb  J*.  mOm,  the  inm  or  ringed  laekb  k  veiy 
aua  in  Eunwe,  iddudina  EniUnd  nit  dot  ^^'■^^■M  or  Inleod: 
ly  ncogniioi  evca  U  e  dinAoce  by  two  yellow  or  while  ipata 
cb  it  bu  behind  iti  bead,  h  ^wi  nreLy  to  ■  len^  of  4  (t, ; 
i<  nrvir  bits»  uid  feedi  chiefly  on  tntft,  loadt  end  fiaheB.  but  loice 
uv  never  takeiL  Ita  egp,  wbach  u&  of  the  ue  end  ebue  at  ■ 
dove'i  cfg.  ue  from  fifteeq  to  thirty  io  number,  eje  depouted  in 
mould  or  under  damp  leavn,  and  an  glued  tocethcr  iolo  one  maaa. 
FtlyoitnUftiit  of  Madagaicar,  S.E.  Atia  and  Cenira]  America  ii 
Rmarlable  ror  hivinr  the  dcnlaiy  boon  UxBriy  attached  to  Ibe 
nixa  rt  ibe  tloatateiraiticuUr  bone.  Cclamana  at  iDdo^Cbina  ii 
an  eaainple  of  burrowioaanakea,  wilh  a  abort  tail  and  •mall  eyea; 
in  TypUofirpUi  of  the  Phiiippinei  tbe  eyn  an  concealed. 

Sub-ramily  X.  Shntkit^tnttdat,  mpreienled  by  Dasypttlu  Kofiro 

-'-■■-  in  the  jalatioca  and 


y  wen  be  doubted  w 

'    -     -  MtDceneoua  aMBbly. 

_  -.  . _— d.  aitaoTenland  aquatic  -^-^  ....  ^^ 

K  abnoN  eecmopolitan,  including  Mndagucu,  but 


.  aHnreal  rormt    Tbe 
under  parti  white  or 


•e.  or  vrnovcd    icalef;    C    Jaifrliita    a. 
lajgnt  Eunpcdji  inakce  in  Mfditemnenn 
D^iidmarflnii,  'Dipim,    LtptupiaAmi,   Dryafiii,  Dnireflut 


and  other  eIoaelvBlbed»nen  aie  typical,  vny  loni-bodied  and  loi 
(ailed  tHMukei,  chiefly  tnqikaL  The  grvJul  [oim  of  their 
body,  tbe  eletance  and  la^dity  of  thor  movemcnta.  and  the  ex- 
qulitte  beauty  of  theic  coloun  have  been  the  slminiion  of  III  who 
have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  watch  them  in  their  native  hacnta. 
Tbe  m^orily  knd  an  exclu^v^  arbonal  life;  only  a  few  devcnd 
to  the  ground  in  leaith  gf  their  food.  They  imy  upon  every  kind  of 
arbonal  animal— hirda,  tree-fmga,  tire-Uarda.  ftc.  All  acem  to  be 
diurnal,  and  the  laner  Iduda  attain  to  a  length  of  about  4  ft,  TflB 
moat  beautiful  of  all  mulsea  ace  nihapa  certain  vuittica  of  Ckr^ 
uftlia  mmlt,  a  apKiea  emandy  coonva  in  die  Indian  Anhi- 
p^ago  and  many  pvta  of  the  continent  of  tiahcal  Aal  One  of 
theie  varietiea  ia  black,  with  a  yellow  ap-  ~  -^ ' — "■  — '— 

flowen;  the  head  ii  Kmllariy  omamenteiC,  Aoo^er  vuiety  haa  ■ 


re  devdoped  in'tbn  Hhip.Maltm 
(Dr^ogiil^hom  eactmively  dender 

li  a^'whip.     AlthSif^  --^      ■    - 
the_  former,   tt^y   a 

biseui  of 'a*' 


Fio.  J.—DvypeUii  uiialsr,  in  tbe  act  of  twallowiof  1 
dentariei;  ume  of  tbe  vertebrae  in  the  lower  tegion  of  the  nee 
hive  aronaly  developed  hypapophyaea  (rut  provided  with  a  cap  c 
enamel,  labai  often  been  aiacrta)),  which  are  dirtclcd  forwardt  an< 
pierce  the  oesophaeua.    The  principal  diet  of  Ihcai  peculiar  anake 
icema  to  codHat  of  egga.     Jn  Cape  Colony   they    arc    known    a 
"  eyervreler, "  i.r.  egg^eater.   A  anake,  icarctly  ao  in.  in  length,  ai^ 
withabody  not  Ihickcr  than  a  man'a  little  fin^,  ia  able  to  awalloi- 
a  hen^aegg,  a  feat  which  aeema  quite  impowblev   Ai  tbceggpaiaea 
al  lait  through  the  aUrmingly  diMended  neck,  the  anake  makea 
aodie  djght  cDniortioru  and  the  awelling  collapaea,  theihetlha'~~~ 
been  filed  ihrooeh  bf  the  aaw-Iike  apparaiui.    Whilu  the  contj 
are  thut  retaioKl  without  loia.  the  crumpled  ihdl  ia  then  mm 
out.     Thia  peculiar  amntcment  eeeura  alaci  in  an  Indian  an 
Elui*iil«i.  which  repieienia.  however,  a  tub-family  of  the  Onie 
flypha.     In  adoihcr.  probably  alio  egg-eating  anake.  the  Im 


e'J"K^ 


fivm  Bengal  to  AuRralia.  Cftltnu  rijmclupM,  Hypnrliimii  cinm. 
lea,  HimSaftii:  HifuUi  iydnuM  of  Sum  haia  compreiKd body. 
and  much  reaemblea  the  Hydrophinae  in  general  appeamnce  anH  ='- 
partly  darine  life.  /fnfwUa  of  Cambodiahu  a  pair  of  kmg  lenti 

Seriei  C.  PloISIOCLTFHa— The  anterior  maxillary  leeih 
deeply  grooved,  or  m  folded  aa  to  appear  hollow  or  peifoca 
fiebiad  ibeie  eolaived  poiaon-fanga  follova  a  aeriea  of  nailer,  1 


let.  with  tbi  CKcptien  of  M*divucw  oixl  New 

.  £lii^»u.— T«n(Ri«1.  vitb  >  cylindtica]  tail. 
lijoipRiBswhichliavcbenirouprdinlODiiii  " 
upon  very  iligbl  diCcnsco,  The  nia«  rem* 
If,  Nail  Mfiiduiu  ud  N.  Jn/i,  iIk  cobn 
:ia  it  the  Nl  hmgtna  i.  ddpj,  ibe  "  hiioadi 
vbn,"  or  Ldnt^oln  of  [fldtui  eouninn.  n 
t-  in  leoEthi  and  liviDi  nuinlv  upon  othrr  » 
o(  S.  Africa,  ii  named  by  tb<  Boat  " 


Fre.  S,- 

koprr  kapsl"   of  "  ri^l-^nl^■■    i*.  hi 

drd    OKk 
«bn.     Il 

like  thil. 
ihood. 
ngiuLlya 

lh«  latter 
ilUatid'el 

mhjuk- 
n  gml  [crocity,  opcnini  itt 
Ji  pi^^  of,  witnacrt  >i>  even  able,  by  the 
t  iham  with  the  cobn  a  Ihrrd  Di 

"^'-i^-r 


puw  iLanH  "  fffiiiiint  truke).  Ilorom  to  a  Iciielbof  lorjft- 
ier  kind  u  the  "Khipsiicker"  <«liRp  uinierj.  5.  piffnltfdXHr. 
rmtnm^y  csdbihi  in  S.  Alria,  and  eaiendi  lai  N,  akHig  ibe 


ttiaorMulleribetk 


pnbably 

BeMrfiu  'MtSnaliT'^'inioZbi 

poiioa  fUndi,  wbich  «ctcnd  down  the  whole  ami 

Endy.  infroot  of  Ihebeart. 

So  put  of  the  mxM  pG ii  to  many  naitt  i 

"*"■"*'■■,-«■*—,■"  lacl.  Ibey  replace  the  oon-vei 

contidenUo  ua.  Fottunitely  the  majority  art  i 
ihtir  bite»  an  sot  followed  by  moir  airvere  eflecli 
ibe  ■■□■  of  a  homel.  Only  the  followini  an  danp 
larger  immdi:  ibe  "  dmh-HldeT,"  AcamUia/iii  a 

\PiniKlnt  ^^i^yna£iu>.UlLewue  cammon  tknnighl 

eTi.lTten^Erit'u  biik.  wUh  eKb^'ule  of  til 

at  the  bale;  when  inilated  it  ivic*  the  fon  pad  of  ita  body  and 
AatEena  out  iti  neck  like  a  cobra,  the  fematn  art  sodutimca  knowa 

HDploafialia   nrtr-''    — '■■■    -    -i— ■'-- 


imatl  aiK.  and 

bbck  u^ke  " 
1    uptrarda    of 


'several 


of  the  tribe.     Good  dl 
'  en  in  Krtfit'i  A 

ra  of  the  EU(dnae  lead  a 
if  a  uniform  cylindrical  i. 
■ed  with  abort  poliihed  • 


:,  ^  Ails. 


■  ISydrwy,   1BO9. 


i&^i? 


!  eye  nnali.    Thity  are  the  Eropical 

Eiata.  the  [ndian  CMnpiis.  Ibe  Afiinn  PMrJ-Mi  and 

the  AuRraliaa  Vtrmiaaa.  The  ma)0r4iy  are  dinintuiibed  by  Ihe 
tifuJarTaiktenterH  of  their  bright  and  hiahly  omatncntal  coLoun; 
rqieci«or£;i^baveihepaitFta  of  the  loalled  coi^l-inikn, 
body  beint  eacircLed  by  Uack.  red  aitd  yeUow  ring* — a  puiem 


cokiuied  OpUnhoglypbotu 
the  fauna  of  tropkaL  Amera 


a  thai  of  Ibe  pi 
null  bcfrrquenil 


may  rxceedanz  a  length  of  3  It..  (1 
eucodi  into  the  S.  ilat»  of  14.  ArtK 


T  ^fi  Jthiiii,  wbich 


Sub-flinltr  1 
OfH-uuka 


B^rfrMU«<L— TUI ' 


latRiDy  comprcacd ;  n 


tLuiGulf,  in  thcEAit  Indian  ArcKipcluo.  and  ill  tbeiui  __.    

gpan  »nd  N.  Auktralii.  One  kpKm  *nidi  it  cxtivHicly  common 
[ami  Viator},  Hod  whidk  ii  cudy  ncofmHd  by  tba  black  colour 
u  unvr  UM  the  yelkiwi«h  i in»  o(  ita  lower  jpuu  (b«S  colourt 
m  curply  dcAnea),  haa  scHnded  its  nngc  W.  to  rbc  n  round 

T. --"^  --KGullof  Panama.  One  tpcdn,  however, 

, [d  lo  tbe  ludlocked  {mhwaier  Uke  Taal 

■t  Lunui  in  Ibc  Philippino.  Sci'taalcia  are  vivipamui  and  jiua 
Ibeir  whole  lile  In  the  wjier;  tbey  •am  die  when  bmuchl  on  ihore. 
The  acalea  are  very  Hnall,  ultco  nty  mucli  reduad,  and  there  are 
Irequenllv  no  enlaced  ventrvta  on  the  compreHed  bcJIy,  but  FUtttnti 
hat  broad  ventraU.  Their  moltoiu  in  the  wiler  air  BJimiai  aa  npid 
aa  Ihey  are  uncertain  and  iwlcwird  when  the  animala  aie  temoved 
out  o[  Iheir  proper  elemenl.    Their  nonrili  aie  pbred  iguite  at  the 

Sof  the  knout,    Theae  openinn  are  amall  and  pccpvidcd  with  a 
ve  inieriorly.  which  i*  opened  JuriDg  reipirmtion,  and  doaed  when 
I-   They  have  very  capadoua  lunEB,  eictendiiig  back- 


liarda,  and  not  aa  in  the  frohwaler 


at-  Several  nedes 
t  extremely  alender  and  prolong 
irpart  ol  the  body,  and  very  email 
Tae  eye  ia  imalL  with  round  pupil, 
It  ao  much  csnincted  by  the  light 
the  aoake  la  talm  oat  of  the  water 
he  animal  becomea  blinded  and  ia 
to  hit  any  obiect  h  attempit  to 
Thetonffne  ia  thort,  and  the  thtath 


tG£t?!i 

1  way  fm«  thtl  of  Ml 
le  of  the  nMral  ahieU 
irdt  into  a  imali  ioiH 


oi  imtll  fitb;~ai«Hi(  them  ip^  '^l 
very  itronx  tpinea.    At 

ate  kil)ed>y  the  pni 

beCore  Ihey  an  iwalhiwed.  and  at  , 

■BDiclei  are  perfectly  relaxed,  their  arma 

■■ — ' '-  make,  which  bejir 


notch  on  each  aide  of^the 
?he*Kjd 

.    Ai""»li"tf 


I   the  make 


II  degluli 


le  head,  i 


object  i  and,  when  out  ot  the  w 


£i^^^ 

-a.    They  cannot  end'uic 

eedayreven  when  kept 

acapacioutlank 

The'^BKittli 

out' 

ich  tome  apecin  attain,  ai 

»nl^topo>ili. 

..toIbeleophoCthe 

\.I^^^^ 

lUval  Sti 

Fanii^  iJ^Myatluiiiai.—'nii  ptcrnoidt  ate  widely  tepiiated 
from  the  Audratei,  not  rracHIng  ivyDndthe  ievcl  oi  the  occipital 
condyle  Thii  coodition  can  be  averiained  without  diatection. 
when  the  mouth  ia  opened  widely.  The  viuBinaaah  are  ledund  to 
pad'lihe  vetticea.  OlJierwiie  theae  tnakea  agree  with  the  iilyphoua 
Coluhridae.  Externally  Ihey  aieeaiilydiainfuiihed  by  theabaenn 
of  a  loa(itsdinsl  noon  on  tM  akin.  Theheadialhick.verydininci 
(min  the  Hck  and  the  pupil  iavenical.u  that  theie  hwmkeaa  iniket 
look  nther  vipetiih.  Aboul  30  qitdet,  with  aeveial  fenera,  are 
known  from  the  oriental  and  nemnwkal  regioiu.  ^wUxrpluliu. 
i.(.  nnuicsla,  with  compound  body,  in  S.E.  Aaia. 

Family  9.  VipniJu.— The  muillarie*  are  veiy  ihon,  lasvably 
pivoting  upon  (he  prefmnialiand  aim  attached  10  the  ectopteryioida, 
10  that  thev  an  be  ermid  together  with  the  large  poiton  langi. 
which,  betida  reierve  tenh,  are  (hr  only  mamillary  teeth.  There  are 
alio  teeth  da  the  palatinea-  anterior  portion  of  the  picrygoida.  and 
oti  the  tlioit  dentaiiei.  Tlie  ihon  wiuamouli  are  very  kxnely 
altacbad  to  the  tkuU.    The  prelronlala  ate  nol  in  conuet  viih  the 


naaah.  ^  Tlie  poltoa^angtare  "  aolenoflypliout,"  petfotaled,  haviaf 
a  wide  hole  en  Ihe  anterior  tide  at  tha  bate,  in  eaanexioii  wlih  the 
doct  of  the  large,  paired,  poiton-^ndt,  the  pfetence  of  which  adda 
coniideraMy  to  Ihe  charaaeriitic  broadneit  of  the  head.  The  hole 
leadt  into  a  canal,  which  optna  aa  a  teni<anal  towarda  the  end  of 
Ihe  tooth.  The  iupply  of  rtterve  tcclh  it  indefinite :  fieqaeaily  one 
or  two  are  lying  ready  and  of  equal  ue  to  the  functional  fangi. 

AlllheVipeiidaearc  very  puaoooui  and  all,  except  the  Airicui 
AUvMitu.  are  vivipamui.  They  inchide  teiretlriaC,  lenii-aqiiaiic 
—■ ■  "■ — — ' '  -' '■'-  -lyaignaof  degrichi-- 

The faniUy  ia  '       '    "'     "  "~' 


W  highly  orgSE 

Madagucar  and  the  whole  ol 

ior  addert. — Without  an  ex- 
it   


betweea  the  eye  and 


.    Abwlulely  nnticled  to  the  Old  World 


the  noie.  lodced  in  the  holkiwed-DUI  maxillary 
hete  i^tt  ia  amply  tupplied  with  branchea  f  mm 
buItliefunctiDniiBtmqiiiteunkiwini.  About 
DO  tpeoes  «  pii-vipen  arc  lecwni^ble.  They  can  caiily  be  divided 
into  4  genen^  Cratt/w  and  StUrnna  with  a  rattle  at  (be  end  of 
the  laiTaod  retlricted  to  America  (tic  RATTLatNAXi);  Kcondly, 
pit'Vipen  without  a  rattler  if  vitlrod^ia,  with  large  tlwldi  eovering 
the  upper  lurface  of  the  head ;  with  about  TO  tpeciei,  e.f.  ^.  kstysm 
the  Cupiao  diMiid,  other*  in  the  Himalayat,  Ceylon  and  Sund* 
iilandi.  Notable  American  ipecieaare  (he  following;  A.  fainom, 
Ihe"  waler-vipcr  "  from  Carolina  and  Indiana  to  Rorida  and  Teaat. 
Tfaia  creature  11  lemiaquaiic  asd  livei  chiefly  on  hibn;  il  irowt  is 
*  Itnglhof  about  5fl.;  tbegCMral  colour  ii  reddiah  10  dark  btswn. 


:.  li.-^acktii  tiriiii  of  India- 
darker  croat-handt  Or  C-ahfped  markiftta:  a' 
md  extendi  Imm  the  eye  Id  the  angle  cI  iha 


yd.  inlmElh.  ThenK 
la  and  binlt.     It  it 


:,C3 


aA  where   tl   hunta  for  Himn 
tttiqgaiahcd  frvm  other  Nprtl> 


SNAPDRAGON— SNIPE 

Aaalaa  iJl-vipcn  by  tin  ptttMlet  at « lomi  ■Ueld, 

bdow  thC'tDTttl  liH  ibe  pit- 


293 


fS^s? 


y  jn«iiinLuuE,  GUHOUQUK  and  Sant 

tbe"F«deL»n™":M«iciii.oilli 

"  raba  d«  haeaa  "  of  bme-uil,  on  Bcf&unC  at  tbc  cunouaJy  cqIootv 
■□d  ■pikC'like  t^  <d  tht  uiL  It  u  ■  vvy  quick  lod  M^y  inadbb 
bcul  Hnd  even  known  to  xwn  on  iti  pmuer,  ll  crowt  to  «  knftl 
uf^fi.,  Livesinnninpa,  ptantttumt,  forcit*,  on  cli?  plaiaa  nod  on  th< 

Afialk  ipecin,  nopQE  over  Che  whole  of  IndiA  10  Ueiig-koaki  llmo 
uid  even  to  tbe  An&flun  vid  Nicobir  IiUndt.  It  it  Arboreal 
bruhc  inen  above,  the  end  of  the  pnheniile  toll  Ii  uiually  biieh 

■RATOHAWM.  or  AmiUBiHiru  (Gr.  fU,  ttrbt,  iiwut. 
(iDm  the  ih^K  of  the  Bonrcr],  1  plant  of  the  n*Uiit1  ordei 
Scn^uluucae  (g.9.),  native  to  central  and  loiuh  Europe, 
occurring  n  an  alien  on  old  walla  In  Britain.  It  i>  an  old-faahkuwd 
lacden  pciennUd  ol  easy  cultivaiion.  Antlrrhlmiim  majia,  som 
in  heat,  and  foiwarded  until  (he  general  tune  for  plantuig  out, 
bccomea  a  lunimec  annual,  and  may  be  u  Irealed;  bat  under  a 
llowei  and  more  hardy  regime  It  nay  be  lown  in  bona  in  August, 
and  pricked  ofl  into  other  boxes  and  wintered  in  a  frame.  So 
treated,  and  planted  out  (a  well-piepared  beds  ol  good  friable 
garden  «oil,  it  will  become  vtiy  ihowy  and  effective.  The  "Tom 
Thumb  "  ot  dwarf  strain,  obtainible  in  Mlf  and  mixed  coloun, 
ll  B  very  valuable  plant  for  bedding.  The  nuned  sons  are  pro- 
pagated by  cutting!,  and  wintered  In  >  Frame.  Some  dI  the 
double-flowered  «iiti  are  Interesting.  There  are  fonaa  wiih 
while,  yellow,  r«e,crimion,  magenta,  and  variously  mottled  and 
Krip«d  floven,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  but  the  Dused 
jonaare  too  fugitive  to  make  11  deiiiable  to  record  a  liK. 

UBEX,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Frlealand,  Holland,  to  the 
weH  ol  Sneek  lake,  r*  m  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  iMuwarden,  witfi 
which  it  is  also  connected  by  caiul.  Steam  tramways  connect 
hS.E.  withHeerenveenand  N.W.  with  Boliwtrd  and  Harlingen. 
Pap.  (1900)  11,07s.  Sneek  Is  one  of  the  great  butter  and  cheese 
markets  of  the  province.  One  of  the  former  dty  gates  (iGr5] 
remains,  and  there  tie  a  town  hall,  communal  buUdizip  (iSfij), 
court-house,  veigh-house,  synagogue  and  churches  of  various 
denominations,  in  one  of  which  is  the  lomb  of  the  naval  hero 
of  the  r6th  century,  Lingc,  or  Gtoote  Pier  (Long  or  Great  Peter). 
The  hane-tairol  Sneek  is  widely  Bttcnded,ajld  there  is  a  consider- 
able activity  in  trade  and  shipping. 

Dutch  Jniam,  allied  to  the  obsolete  nrat,  and  ultimately  to  be 
■    ~  n  in  Ct.  mtr,  to  btialbe;  the   ' 


wilhni 


[  ait  from  the  nose  an 
it  is  an  involuntity  tcBei  resi^iatory  act;  caused  by  irritation 

by  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  by  a  bright  light.  The  irrita- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  nas*!  mucous  nembiane, 
which  occun  in  catching  cold,  iDeczing  being  often  a  premonitory 
n  accompanying  symptom,  01  to  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose,  as 
by  inhalatinn  of  snuB  or  other  "  errhinea  "  or  "  sternutatories." 
A  venerable  and  widespread  belief  lurvivea  In  the  custom  of 
nying  "  God  bless  you  "  when  ■  pecion  SDeaes.  Tbe  Hindus 
By  "  live,"  to  which  tbe  atuwer  "with  you  "  is  given  (E.B. 

Kgn  or  omen  from  the  gods  by  the  Creek)  and  Romans^  it  was 
eoe  of  tbe  many  common  everydaf  occurreocei  which  if  cimiing 
at  an  important  moment  coutd  be  inteipreted  as  presaging  the 
future.  There  are  many  allusions  to  it  in  ctai^ial  lileraLure, 
(.(.  Homer,  Orf.  ivii,  jGi,  Plutarcb,  Tkimiil.  ij,  Xeoophon, 
Anab,  in.  1  and  Catullus,  Cam.  45.    There  tie  relerenca  to  it . 


RabbiaicBl  Ikentu*,  ud  it  hu  bam  loodd  fa  0 
itida  and  the  Tc 
UnU,  HAIHA 
mat  Woictster 


{l7ij-i79>)>  Ibc  "lemak  soldier."  wu 
the  ijrd  of  Aptil  ijis.  being  the  daughter 
Older  to  seek  bcT  busband,  wbo  had  ill-ueated 
ber,  in  i74jsliedanoednao'iUtinandenUHed 
M  K  Mldiei  in  Guiw'a  le^ment  at  foM,  but  noD  deserted,  >Dd 
shipped  on  boaid  the  iloop  "  Swallow  "  imdei  her  btotber-in- 
U.v'iaameofJimesGny.  1^"Swilk>w"MiledinBa«awen^ 
fleet  to  tbe  East  Indiea,.aad  took  pail  in  the  siege  of  Araapoog. 
Hannah  served  in  tbe  iBauh  on  Poodicben7  41x1  was  wounded, 
but  she  succeeded  in  eitractiog  tbe  bullet  wiibattt  catUng  in  ■ 
Migeoo.  When  lecovered  she  served  before  the  mast  on  the 
"  Taitai "  and  Ifae  "  EUhtm, "  but  when  pud  ofl  the  resumed 
womao'i  costume.  Her  adventures  wen  published  as  Tti 
Ftmalc  SMitT,  sr  At  Surpriimi  AdutOwa  </  HamuA  SmiB 
(ijsb),  and  she  afterwards  gave  eihJbltiDDi  In  military  unifwm 
in  London.  She  died  inaane  in  BethMmn  Hcipifl  on  tlie«h 
si  Fdmaty  i7gs. 

IMIU,  MEM  <i6s9-i67«),  basdei  ol  the  SneU  exhihitfoBB 
at  Oifotd,  was  bore  lo  itig  In  AynUce,  Scolkad,  the  ion  of 
■  Uacksaitli.  He  joined  the  nrilisu  dming  the  dvil  war,  and 
fought  in  MVCAI  battlaa,  Indnding  Waaner.  Tbcntlter  te 
took  leinge  in  Cbcdiba,  where  he  met  Sir  Ortanda  Bridgeuaa, 
whose  clok  he  becnte,  being  laised  to  tbe  office*  ol  coait-oia 
and  seal-beam  as  Us  pitno  was  promoted  to  thaw  of  Judgi 
and  Lord  Keeper.  Later  be  was  secretary  to  tbe  Duke  si 
MinUDouth  and  had  tbe  management  o(  lua  Scottish  eMatCL 
He  died  at  Oxford  on  tbe  6th  of  August  1679,  leaving  a  becpuM 
for  sending  sttidaits  from  Gla^ow  Unlvcisity  to  an  Oif<»d 
college  or  halt    Tba  Court  of  Cha&cenr  decided  in  169]  tbi) 


.     -    (1591-1616), 

Lcidenini59i.  In  161]  be  sncceoded  his  father  Rodolph  Snd 
(tM6-r6ij)  as  professor  of  mathematics  In  tbe  unlvti^y  nl 
Leiden,  bi  i6ij  be  planned  and  carried  Into  pnctice  a  new 
method  ot  finding  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  by  detcfmining 
the  distance  ol  coe  peiiit  on  its  surface  from  the  paraUd  d 

Snlamj,  published  in  1617,  describes  the  methi 
Rcn  Alkmaar  as 
|iul  to  55>>ss  t« 
ST«M  totei  - 

.)   SneSabodiMiiigiAlwdhimielfasaDi 

'    i6jr  [seeLiOHi).   He 


ibcUw 
died  at-Lelden  on  tbt  jelh  of  October  1616. 

la  additioa  to  tbt  ^dHtttiw  B4Mnu  he  pubUihed  CwiowMa 
iiK  Jc  einmliiimmiam  (1611).  and  TYMtr  Mow  1.  fluluilrawiK, 


iy(Z>«*i'ii< 


".jbyhii 


V.   of  HesK.   A  ihgD. 

pubUsbuiayewelur 

tl.SciMtf.}, 

the  Saltpti 


SHIPS  (O.  Eng.  SHiU,  led.  SiHfa.  Dutch  5n>, 
one  of  the  cooimooeat  Umieolioe  birds,  in  high 
for  the  table  than  for  tbe  qiort  It  aflords.  II  . 
lallHuita  of  Linnaeus,  but  by  later  writers  it  has  been  separated 
from  that  genus,  the  type  of  which  ia  tbe  Woodcock  (f.*.), 
and  has  been  named  Cuilinaiff  cadalit.  Though  coDsidenble 
numben  are  still  bred  in  tbe  Britisb  Islands,  notwiihstanding  the 
diminished  ana  suitable  for  them,  most  ol  those  that  fall  to  the 
gun  are  undoubtedly  of  foreign  origin,  arriving  Inm  Scandinavia 
towards  the  close  of  sununei  or  later,  and  many  will  outstay 
the  winter  if  the  weatbei  be  not  too  severe,  while  tbe  bwne-bitd 
>irds  emigrate  in  autumn  to  return  tbe  following  vriog.  Of 
ater  yean  British  markets  have  been  chiefly  supplied  from 
ibrosd.  mostly  from  Holland. 

The  variegated  iJumage  of  the  Snipe  b  k1ib]eet  to  no  Incon^, 
iderable  variaiioo,  csperially  In  tbe  extent  tk  dark  maitinga 
in  the  belly,  flanks,  and  aiiliaria.whQe  example)  are  occasionally 
leen  in  wldiji  no  ttwe  of  white,  aad  hardly  uy  ti  buS  st  gnj. 
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SNIP  SNAP  SNOREM— SNOILSKV 


liTidbIi,thepl>c«otIb(*etiDUbdngUkai  bjr  levatl  tbrnim 
4>I  diocoUte-brown.  Such  cxunplta  wm  long  coDBdsnl  to 
loim  >  dittiact  qxda,  tbe£.  loUim,  but  iu  limfidity  i>  now 

•ppUcd  Ihs  cpilbet  naiala.  Again,  >  ilight  deiduioi  [com  ihe 
mdiiitry  foRutioo  of  theuD,  wbnsncuteaiioRullynumbci 
14,  ud  proat  >  nuiidcd  ttnnltmioii,  has  led  to  Uw  belid 
fn  ■  feda,  S.  tnlmi,  now  wbol^  dlicndlud.  But,  letting 
■sde  two  EiiiDpEui  ipedo,  tfam  *is  mt  ImM  1  Kors,  bdonginK 
to  vaiioiu  paiti  ot  the  woild.  Hun  N.  Anxtica  product! 
C  inlinii,  »  liki  tlie  EngUih  Sn^  *i  BOt  to  ba  euQy  distin- 
guished cicept  by  llie  ponodoa  of  it  nctikei,  ud  Aiutnlia 
las  G.  owlrdfii,  t,  Urga  and  aomeiriut  dUtnotly  ookuied 
bird  wilh  iS  rBariccs.  India,  while  aSocding  a  iiIsteT  naon  to 
the  common  tpedcs,  which  beaida  EunpeextendiiUbieKlisg 
langD  over  the  whole  of  N.  Alia,  hu  alao  M  tUi  wuod  the 
Fin-tiiled  Snipe,  K  itanra,  in  which  (he  number  of  lecuicca 
is itill greater,  vaiying  from  iota  ]g,  it ii aaid, though  11  seem 
to  be  the  UBUiI  jitunba.  His  curiona  vaiiabiHty,  dtaovlDg 
non  atteotim  than  it  has  yet  recaved,  only  occun  in  the  ouls 
(eathen  of  the  wiiei,  which  aie  namw  in  fonn  and  atnoely 
itiS,  tBtre  bans  alway*  10  in  the  middle  of  vdinaiy  bieadtlL 

liiOK  who  only  know  the  Snipe  uit  ibowiitidf  inthaihaot- 
log^eiaoB,  wbcn  wilhonl  warning  it  iket  fiun  the  boggy  gmmd 
Htteiing  a  ihaip  note  that  aonndi  likt  icatt,  aap€,  and,  afts  ■ 
fewnptdtwi>li,danaawv,lfltbenothnHi^tdDwn  by  the  gun, 
to  Jisapp«at  in  the  dINann  aftei  a  dcatdlocy  fU^t,  ikava  na  ooo- 
ceptioa  of  the  bird'a  behaviotit  at  breeding-time.  Then,  thou^ 
fiiidted  quite  aa  luddaily,  it  wiU  fly  rmnd  the  intrndo',  at  timca 
alnwtt  IwvBing  oTci  his  head.  But.  if  he  have  patience,  ha  will 

KC  it  nount  aloft  and  thtre  eiB  

an  aMoiuding  kind.  Afta  wildly  circling 

beigM.  at  which  it  appears  a  mere  ipe^. 

Vandom  ligiag  course,  it  ^>nq>lly  shoots  downwards  and  aalant^ 

and  then  aa  abruptly  iti^  to  regain  its  foitna  eletatioo,  and 

tills  pmcels  i[  rqxats  many  timea.    A  {aw  secondi  after  each  of 

these  headkng  dacmls  ■  myatnnua  sinDd  Mi&(s  hii  eai — 

at  a  sheep  or  goat,'  iducb  aonnd  cirideatly  conua  from  the  lurd 
»a  it  ihoota  downwards,  and  then  only.  It  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  these  aounds  are  produced  hy  the  Tibntion  of  tho 
wd»  of  the  outd-  tail-feathoa,  the  wriia  af  which  an  modified. 
A  aimitai  vauid  may  be  made  by  **™"g  tboae  featbera  to  tlie 
ad  of  a  tod  and  drawing  them  raptdty  downwards  in  the  same 
pDUtiuD  aa  th^  occupy  in  the  bird's  tail  while  it  is  pofotniDg 
the  icat.'  The  air  will  also  ring  with  loud  notes  that  have  been 
lyllibled  linlcr,  lixitr,  (jii*»,  while  other  Q01«  in  a  different  key, 
aofnething  like  djtpp,  djrpfi,  ijtpp  rapidly  uttont,  may  be  beard 

ntho  deep  hellnw  wnughi  ia  a  tuft  of  lierbage  and  lined  wilh 
dry  grau-leavea.  Tbe  eggi  are  four  in  number,  of  a  dark  olive 
colour,  blolchedand  qnttedwith  rich  bicwB.  The  young  iriien 
frcably  hatched  are  beautifully  clothed  in  down  of  a  dark  maroon, 


The  DouMaotSolilafySntpesf  English  , 
target  qiedes,  ako  inhabits  N.  Europe,  uul 
oigi^ed  by  the  while  ban  in  its  wings  and  by  lla  iS  or  occatiou- 
ally  IS  tectiics.  It  hu  alao  a  voy  diSerant  beharioui.  Wbea 
fliuhed  it  tixB  without  alam-cty,  and  flia  bcavOy.  In  tbe 
breading  season  much  of  its  love-periormanca  ii  exhibited  on  the 
d  the  sounds  ta  which  It  gives  tise  are  ot  another 


d»n 


1   iu  ' 


eflecledhai  not  been  aicenalned.  Its  gcMicnlatioas  at  this  time 
m  waQ  described  by  Ptofesnt  CoUetl  In  a  comnniniiwlinn 
« in  many  lanruaffei  Ihe  Snipe  ii  kncnm  by  name*  nn^yine 
Coat,"  ''  Heavea'a  Ram.",  ai  in  Scadand  by  "  Heatber- 


,. .  ,Zm(.5«kIj{iI 

with  Wolley's  miurki  Ihereon.  ZtU.  Carin  (1876;,  pj 
P.  H.  B^r  IPfte.  Zttl.  Ste.  <m;  LohCm,  I9<>7.  p.  la)  hai 
Dt  of  the  aubjectj  with  diagraiu  of  the  modiaed  fa 


commonly  in  placca  wboe  no  one  could  eipect  to  nna  a  anqia. 

The  third  qiedei  of  which  any  details  can  here  be  given  b  the 
Jack-*  01  Half-Snipe,  S.  tdUiimJo,  the  tmalleit  and  most  beauti- 
fully coloured  of  the  group.  Without  being  as  numerous  as  tbe 
common  or  full  Snipe,  it  ia  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Crtst  Britain 
fnnn  September  to  April  (and  occuionally  both  tarliti  and  later)  ; 
but  it  breeds  only,  10  far  aa  is  known,  in  H.  Scandinavia  and 
Russia;  and  the  first  truuwonliy  infonaation  on  that  subject 
waa  obtained  by  J.  WoUeyin  June  1S5J,  whenbeloandsevaalaf 
its  neata  near  Muonioniika  in  Lapland.*  Instead  of  rising  wtk^ 
as  do  most  of  its  allies,  [t  generally  lies  so  dote  as  to  let  itself  b« 
almost  trodden  upon,  and  thep  takes  wing  silently,  to  alight  at 
a  short  distance  and  Co  retumlo  the  same  place  on  the  morrow. 
In  the  breeding-season,  however,  it  Is  as  wKsy  and  cc 
ai  its  larga*  brethren  while  executing  its  aerial  evolutfoL, 

As  a  group  Che  Snipes  are  in  levenr  irncctB  highly  tf — _ 

n, — 1 -iveneaiirfthebill,  which,  though  10 

Sandpipers  (g.*;J,  is  in  aaipes  carri. 
'" lielongiBg  to  the  fif th  a 


the  objects  h  encounten,  though  tha 

-sMc   So  far  aa  Is  known  tha  sternum  o(  all  tk , 

tha^ki'Siilpe^deqansIraatheaonBa]  LimlcoUiR  f ormaUDn.  a  fact 
which  leads  to  juatify  the  removal  of  that  nedes  toa  aepaiale  genuL 
Umnterypia.'  (A.%.) 

nriP  RUP  mOREK,  an  old  game  at  caida,  sometimes  caDcd 
Bat  tf  Cnmlry.  There  are  several  methods  of  playing,  but  in 
the  tomnwoest  a  full  wlusi  pock  is  used  and  any  number  of  pUyen 
may  lake  part.  The  pack  is  dolt,  one  card  at  a  lime,  and  tbe 
ablest  hand  places  upon  the  table  any  card  he  likes.  Each  playef 
in  his  turn  then  tries  to  maldi  the  card  played  just  before  his, 
making  use  of  s  procribed  fonnula  if  niccessful,  Thus.Ifakingii 
played,  tbe  second  play«r  lays  down  anotfaer  king  (if  he  can) 
calling  out  "  Snipl  "  Tbe  neit  player  [ays  don  the  third  king, 
sajnng  "  Soap!  "  and  the  next  the  fourth  Ling  with  the  word 
"  StKtrem.  "  A  player  not  being  at^  to  pair  the  card  played  may 
not  discard,  and  the  holder  of  "  Snorem  "  has  tbe  privilege  d 
beginning  tlie  next  round.  The  player  whs  gets  lid  of  aU  his 
cardi  first  wins  a  counter  from  his  companiona  for  each  card  still 


JOHu  mvta.  Comt  (ia4i-i9oj), 

Swedish  poet,  waa  bom  at  Slockhotm  on  the  8th  of  S^embei 
1S41.  HewaaeducatedattheClaraSclioot,andhii»obecanie 
a  student  at  Upsala.  He  was  trained  for  diplomacy,  which  ba 
quitted  for  work  at  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  As  otly  aa 
18S1,  under  the  pseudonym  ol  "  Sven  TrDsl,"  he  began  to  print 
poems,  and  he  soon  became  the  centre  of  tbe  brilliant  lileiaty 
society  of  the  capital.  In  1B61  he  published  a  tollectioo  of  lyrici 
called  Ordndar  ("  Orchids  ").  During  1S64  and  1M5  he  was  in 
Madrid  and  Paris  on  dipkmatic  missions.  It  was  In  1867,  when 
he  Snt  collected  hii  DUla  under  his  own  name,  that  Snoilsky 
Cook  rank  among  the  most  einmcnt  contemporary  poets.  MU 
'Thourii  (his  word  isdeariy  not  Intended  as  a  niekname,  nichaa 
I>  ike  prefix  which  custom  has  applied  Id  Ihe  Daw,  Pje,  Redbceait. 
UtiDnue  or  Wivn,  one  can  only  ;iueia  ai  Its  Drigin  or  meajiuii.    II 

that  the  Jadi-Saipe  is  ihe  inale  at  the  ummon  ^xejq;  or.  agaia,  it 
nuy  icfcT  to  the  comparatively  •malt  loe  of  Ihe  biid,  ai  the    \iA  " 
the  game  of  bawls  11  tbe  smallest  of  the  balls  uaed.  arid  ai  fiibe^ 
IkrPikea  Jacks. 
ras  publiihed  by  Hewitaon  ia  May  ISJS  {E/ff  Br, 

l^ia^^nipet.  forming  the  genus.  JUyKkaia. 


■Tfie  siKailed'^iBuJ''^pe(.  foming  the  Eenui  JUya 
demand  a  lew  wofda    Four  species  have  been  deanibcd.  n 

n^wtivdy  of  S.  America,  Africa.  India  wiih  China,  and  Am 

In  all  of  tboak  appears  that  the  female  Is  lamer  and  men  bnlliaally 
uloaiad  than  the  mala,  and  la  the  ABHnllaa  ipeelea  the  ia  luRhei 
distinguisbed  by  what  in  aunt  birds  b  emplmtieanv  a  maa*uliiia 
property,  though  its  use  la  here  unknown — oamety,  a  complea 
tcaeliea.  whik  tlie  male  has  that  organ  ejmplb  Ela  Is  also  bcli^red 
toiradntaloB'tlieduty  of  iocubatioo. 


SNORRI  STURLASON— SNOWDROP 


AwrtrlaiSTilB'Ki^UinpBtuida.  Tbo,  for  tone  jrctn, 
SaoiUy  »liiiiitoiiBd  poetry,  and  devoud  Umdl  to  tlw  mA 
dl^FatdcaOfficBuidto  thsMBdycdnmiHnuk*.  Id  iSt6, 
bowcvD,  be  publiihcd  ■  tnaalttioo  of  (be  billid*  id  Gdcthe. 
SiKHliky  hid  in  1876  beta  ■ppoiaud  fcopei  of  the  nmnb,  ud 
hid  niGCceded  Biibop  Ccnbeig  11  one  of  tlie  dghuai  tt  the 
Swcdiih  Atademy.  fiut  id  1879  he  reiiciud  iH  hi*  poMi,  ud 
left  Swedea  ibiuptly  Sot  Florence  with  the  Bannea  Ruulb- 
PipB',  wheal  he  mutied  ia  i88a  Count  Snoilikjr  MSt  home  in 
lESiavolumeof  iVyalViUa'INewPaenii}.  TvaMhavolnmca 
of  DihUr  aM)eaKd  in  iMj  ud  1S87,  md  1B91;  SatMtnla,  a 
paeni,iiiiSS3,u)dSHla/nai("7leWhilcLady"}iiiiM5.  In 
1886  he  c^kcLed  hii  poeoa  dealias  with  aatioail  aibjeet*  a> 
Swimka  HUa-  (od  ed^  jSgs),  which  laaki  M  a  Swcdlih  daNk. 
In  1891  be  letumed  to  Sto^UioliB,  ud  wu  appdaied  pdndpal 
hbiariin  of  the  Royal  Ubniy.  Be  died  it  SUcUwlm  00  (he 
igth  ot  Uiy  190J.  Hit  Humy  iellaaxe  In  Sweden  ni  very 
peat;  be  ihrayiMSgof  joy  and  libcny  ud  beauty,  ud  In  fail 
lyrici,  DNce  tbin  tai  moM  modem  vne,  the  etatav  ot  youth 
Siidi  mmnion.  He  is  ranaifcable,  ilio,  for  tha  eilien» 
delicacy  ud  melodiauines  ol  hii  v«nfrfBniii. 

Hit  JbRtaA  ilibr  weie  collected  (Steckboln,  S  mlii)  In  I903-I9ft|. 

■MORBI  ITDItUSOlI  (ii7e-i>4i].  the  celebnted  Icelandic 
hiiloriin,  tbe  youngest  ion  ol  1  diiti  in  the  VestSiBii  (vtelem 
£onI>],  was  brought  up  by  a  powerful  chief,  Jon  LoptMon,  In 
Odda,  who  Keou  fint  to  have  awikened  In  him  in  inteml  for 
histoiy  and  poetiy.  Ht>  caiter  begins  with  hii  mirtiage,  which 
made  him  a  wealthy  man;  in  1106  he  lettled  at  Reyltjaholt, 
where  he  construcied  mignificcnt  buildinfi  and  a  bith  of  hewn 


a  DCigfabouiing  hot  ipnng.  He  early  made  hlmseU 
known  u  »  poet,  dpediDy  by  rioiilyiog  the  eiploiti  of  the 
contemporary  None  klnp  and  eult;  at  the  ume  time  be  wii 
a  leaiCed  lawyer,  and  Iiom  iiij  became  the  h[ifiumit^,  or 
president  of  the  l^islati  ve  assembly  andiupiemecouttof  Iceland. 
The  prominent  featurei  of  hii  thancter  item  to  hive  been 
cunning,  amhition  ud  avarice,  combined  with  winl  o(  courage 
ud  aveoiou  from  eflort.  By  royil  invilalion  he  went  in  1118 
to  Norway,  where  he  remained  a  long  lime  trith  the  young  king 
Hoakoo  ud  hii  tutor  Bail  Skull.  When,  owing  lo  disputes 
between  Iceludlc  and  Norwegiu  mercbantl,  Skuli  Ihoughftof 
a  military  eipedition  10  Iceland,  SootH  promised  la  mike  the 
inhabitants  submit  to  Haakon  of  Iheii  own  free  wHL  Snoiri 
hinueli  became  the  Itndrmaif,  viual  or  buon,  of  tbe  king  of 
Norway,  and  held  hii  tandi  as  a  6cf  under  him.  On  hii  return 
home  Snoni  scDl  fail  ion  to  thekisgasahostige,  udmidepeice 
between  Norway  and  Icdand,  but  hii  power  ind  influence  were 
used  more  for  fail  own  enrichment  atxd  iggnndiiemcnl — he 
wii  fjgjipimoBr  again  from  ma  lo  uji— thu  for  the  advu- 
tige  of  the  king.  Haakon,  therelore,  itirred  up  ilrile  between 
SDorri's  k'ltmf"  Slurla  and  Snotri,  who  had  to  3y  (roni  Reykjs- 
bolt  in  use;  and  b  Ijj7  he  left  the  counlry  and  went  back 
to  Norway.  Here  he  Joined  the  party  of  Skuli,  who  wai  medital- 
iiig  a  revolt.  Learning  that  bis  coiiiln  Sturla  in  Iceland  had 
fiUfP  in  battle  against  Ginur,  Snorri'i  lon-In-Iaw,  Snom, 
although  eqiioily  forbidden  by  his  liege  lord,  relumed  lo 
Iceland  in  1  ijg  and  once  more  took  ponenion  of  hii  propeity. 
Meanwhile  Haakon,  who  had  vuquiihed  SkuQ  In  1140,  sent 
wden  to  Giuur  lo  puniih  Snorri  fot  hb  disobedience  either  by 
capturing  him  ud  tending  him  back  lo  Norway  or  by  putting 


Snotri  ii  tbe  uihor  cf  tbe  gnat  pnw  Sdis  [lee  Edda),  and  o(  the 
BiiMiMnrlu  tr  5ii(ai  iffn  ffwwefi"  Xinti.  a  conntcted  icnei  ol 
biccnphSd  the  fcii«>  o(  (ferway  do*«  to  Svmi  a  up.  The 
■-■li  JZ^  — ^  ,ritli  aie  fa^Hfi  *fe,  a  bfkl  hBtoty  e(  the  pn- 
Mion  ista  Smiat  of  tbe  Aotr,  el  their  MicceMin  in 
1h  Umi  ol  UpMla.  and  of  the  oUe«  Norwegun  Ungfc 
UK.    Next  coiM  the  btognphie*  ol  the  luccaMiiigi 

•t  detailed  beinc  Ihcae  of  1 

„ and  Si  Otaf.    Snoiri'i  k 

»  U  the  mIb,  I     ' 


^^aS 


JSEES: 


^95 

of  tiaAtloai,  ta  tbe  ttnfi 

-" ■;    yrlly    lopndiry 


«}   aad   (h 

.-. Olali;  iiid. 

EtKUii  which  be  hlaicll  made  during  hli  leuneyi  1a  Norwiy. 
critical  prinfipLw  are  avtiised  (a  (be  pfefacb  when  ha  dwdi 

thg  oseHty  el  itaitlic  ai  nueh  ai  paedble  from  tiuMworthjr 

'bj'^y      '"" "      "      


SiilwyafSlOi^fliirpwOiiiriSi^).  In  the  piHice  to  thii  be 
gi*ei  ■  briif  crtnci  rf  tha  Milkr  hianrr,  and,  «■  u  ajqiendla,  a 
ihot  accouBI  ol  Sc  OWt  rairacks  after  hii  death;  bc^  (00,  he 
tmiAoy*  critical  art,  ai  appcan  from  a  comparitoa  with  hu  louEC*, 
tte  Litln  kteod.   See  funlKr  IcilAND,  LiUniurt,  ind  Edda. 

nOV  (in  0.  Cog.  nOw;  ■  common  Indo-European  word;  ct. 
In  Teutonic  languages,  Cer.  Sdina,  Du.  mauw;  In  Slavonic 
M^£',Lilh.jfi^ai;Gr.i'l^,  Lit.  r«'r,nfnj,  whence  the  Romulc 
tornii,  Ital.  new,  ft.  ■eife,  Ac;  It.  ud  CieL  intailid;  lbs 
orl^na]  sense  of  the  root  may  bo  to  moisten,  d.  Skt-'meAo, 
moisture),  Ihit  form  of  ptedpilatioa  of  witcr-vapour  con- 
densed from  Ihe  Btmoiphere  which  reaches  the  ground  hi  a 
troien  ud  crytlilline  condition.  Snow  thus  occurs  when  the 
processei  of  tondeniallon  and  fall  take  place  at  a  lempcrature 
below  ji*  F.  The  oyatils,  which  vary  gteatly  In  form,  belong 
to  the  lieugonal  system.  They  are  formed  upon  a  nucleui, 
la  the  tame  way  is  a  raindrop,  and  sometlmei  reach  the  ground 
liogly.  but  more  commonly  m  iroall  coherent  masses  or  ilakel. 
If  in  its  passage  from  the  upper  aUnospheri  snow  passes  through 
a  tempemure  above  31*  F.  it  reacbei  the  ground  ai  slect  or  rain 
(according  to  the  degree  of  heat  encountered),  and  thui  after  a 
fall  of  rain  over  lowland),  (he  higher  pans  ol  mountaini  in  Iha 
vicinily  may  be  seen  to  have  received  the  fall  as  uoir. 

See  further  CtiMAn  and  MaiaoKOLosv ;  and  lor  tbe  tmuformi- 
lIoQ  of  mow  into  ice  under  prttiure,  lee  GLacma. 

INOWDOH  (ryrU/o,  view-place,  £ryrJ,  <HlD-place),  tba 
highest  elevation  in  N.  Walci.  It  li  formed  chiefly  of  ililn, 
griti  ud  porphyries  ol  tbe  Cimbriu  and  Silurian  lyitemi. 
It  coniiiti  of  Gve  "  ribi "  convergini;  it  tbe  lummit,  js6o  I[. 
above  lea-IeveL  Between  these  lie  such  deprosloni  ai  Cwm  Glii 
[blue  or  green  vale)  lo  tbe  N.,  sod  Cwjb  y  lUn  (clearing,  town 
or  church  vale)  to  the  S.  Soowdon  Ii  demarcated  Irom  tbo 
lunounding  hills  by  passes  famous  for  their  scuery,  lucb  u  thit 
of  Uuberii  (;.>.)  to  the  N.E,  ud  Aberglaslyn  to  the  S.  Thex 
two  passe*  are  joined  by  Nant  Gwynnaat  (itrcam,  or  valley, 
of  the  while  01  Wpy  valley,  or  ilteam),  skirting  the  S.E.  flukt 
of  the  Snowdon  rtuusif,  Nont  Colwyn  tuns  N.W.  to  Camarvoa. 
A  rack-ud-pinion  lailwiy  (opened  hi  lEg;)  ascends  from  Uan- 
beris  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (4!  m.).  Snowdonia,  as  Iho 
locality  ti  lometlmc*  called,  contiina  several  lakes,  t-i-  Peril 
ud  Padani  at  Uanbetb;  Claslyn  ud  Uydaw  between  Cnbgoch 
(red  cn«]  and  Uiweddi  Cvellyn  ud  olbcn  W.  of  tbe  hill  iucUi 
and  Gwynnanl  and  Dinai  (Y  Ddinas)  b  Nantgwynnut. 

EllOn>HOP,  GalimllHU  Bivalii,  the  best  knowrt  rcpresentativa 
of  a  small  ^nuiof  (he  order  AmiryUidaceae.  all  the  ipedeiol 
which  have  bulls,  linear  leaves  ud  erect  flower-stalks,  destitute 
of  leaves  but  bearing  at  the  top  a  solitary  pendulous  bell-thiped 
flower.  The  white  perianth  Is  lii-puted,  the  oulet  thret 
segment*  bdng,  larger  and  mtwe  tonvei  thu  the  Inner  letia. 
Hie  lii  anther*  open  by  ports  or  ihort  slits.  The  ovary  Is  thite- 
celled,  ripening  into  a  three-ciUed  capsule.  The  mowdrop  is  a 
doubtful  native  <rf  Great  Britain,  but  is  largely  cultivated  fot 
market  in  Lincolnshire.  There  ate  numerous  varieties.  dIBciing 
In  the  *iie  of  the  Bava  and  the  period  of  Sowetini.  Otbei 
distinct  spcda  ol  snowdiop  are  the  Ciimcan  mowdrop,  C 
flicalia.  with  broad  leaves  folded  like  a  fu,  ud  C.  Ehtaii,  a 
native  (A  the  Levant,  with  large  flowers,  the  three  Inner  segment* 
of  which  have  a  much  larger  and  more  conspicuous  green  bl'' 
than  the  coamoaa  kuids.    All  Ihi  spcdo  thrive  is 
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ay  mSI  oc'patitlaD,  ud  iriun  once  pbnied.  ibould  be  left  to 


(MOW-LBOPAHD,  or  Omia  (Ptlii  hku,)  k  large  member 
of  the  cat  funily,  fnn  the  high  moimtunTegioiuofCeDtnlAjiL 
II  roemhlei  the  Icrvanl  in  gentnl  cmifomiciiDn,  but  hu  kingn 
fur,  g»y  ta  ooloui,  muked  wiih  luge  dailt  loietlet.  The 
iimeaikm  ol  the  bead  and  body  are  about  4  ft-  4  in.  tail  3  It., 
and  the  hdght  2  ft.  This  animal  livei  among  n>cka.  and  pieyi 
Bpoo  "riM  jhotp  »nd  goals,  and  probably  large  rodents  or  bhds. 
It  amies  off  >hap,  goals  and  dogs  from  villaga,  and  even  tills 
pools,  but,  it  is  laid,  has  never  been  bwwn  to  attack  man 
(Blanford).  Eiampla  shown  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
London  have  t>eeB  fairly  tame  and  playful. 

UIOV-LIIIB.  In  the  higba  latitudes,  and  in  tlie  mMt 
tdevated  pans  of  the  lurfaa  of  the  earth,  the  alinofq>here  may  be 
normally  u  cold  that  predpitation  is  chieBy  in  the  form  of  snow, 
which  lies  in  great  part  unmdtcd.  Ihe  uww-line  is  the  ima^oary 
line,  whether  in  latitude  or  in  altitude,  above  nhich  Ihem 
conditions  exist.  In  the  extreme  polar  regiaii5  they  eiiil  at  >ca- 
Jevel,  but  below  tat.  7S*  the  mow-line  b^ini  to  rise,  Ejnce  at  the 
lower  elevations  the  mow  mdts  in  nmuner.  In  N.  Soudinavii 
llie  Imc  is  found  at  about  3000  It.  above  tlie  sea,  to  the  Alpi 
at  about  8;oo  It.,  and  on  high  mountains  in  the  tiojuca  at  about 
iS,oootD  i^.ooofl.  These  figures,  howevci,  can  only  be appmil' 
male,  as  many  considerationi  render  it  impossible  to  employ  the 

SNOV-SHOBS,  a  Fonti  of  footgear  devised  for  tiavelliog  ovo' 
now.  Neatly  every  Ameiiom  Indian  tribe  has  Its  own  particular 
tfaape  of  shoe,  the  simpid  and  reost  primitive  being  those  of  the 
far  north.  The  Eskimos  possess  two  styles,  one  being  iiiangular 
In  shape  and  about  iSin.  in  length,  and  theother  almost  drcular. 
Southward  the  shoe  liecomes  gradually  nairower  and  longer,  the 
largesl  being  the  bunting  snow-shoe  of  the  Crees,  which  is  nearly 
6  ft.  long  and  turned  up  at  the  toe.  Of  snow.shoes  worn  by 
people  of  Eur(^i^  racs  that  used  by  lumbermdn  is  about  jj  fl. 
iaae  atid  broad  in  proportion,  while  the  tracker's  shoe  is  over 
5  ft,  long  and  very  narrow.  Hilj  form  has  been  copied  by  the 
Canadian  anon-shoe  clubs,  who  wear  a  shoe  about  j}  ft.  long 
and  I  s  to  iB  In.  broad,  slightly  tum*d  up  at  the  toe  and  terminat- 

purposes,  but  much  ilouter  for  touring  or  hunting. 

^w-sboes  are  nude  of  a  sngle  strip  of  some  tough  wood, 
nuiaUy  hickory,  ctuved  round  and  (aslenid  together  at  the  ends 
and  supported  In  the  middle  by  a  b'ght  ooss-bai,  the  apace 
within  the  frame  thus  made  being  filed  with  a  dose  webbing  of 
dressed  caribou  or  neat's-blde  strips,  leaving  a  small  opening 
JuitbcMndtheerosi-b*rfortheloeoIihemo«aMnedfoot.  They 
are  Eaitened  to  the  moccasin  by  leather  thongs,  sometimes  by 
buckles.  The  method  of  walking  is  to  lift  the  ^oes  slightly  and 
slide  the  overlapping  inner  edges  over  each  other,  thus  avoiding 
the  unnatural  and  fatiguing  "  straddle-gait  "  that  would  other- 
wise be  necessary.  Immoderate  anow-shoeing  leads  to  lerioos 
lameness  o(  the  feet  and  ankles  which  the  Canadian  teyagairi 
call  mal  ii  raqiuMt.  Snow-shoe  ndog  is  veiy  common  in  the 
Canadian  snow-shoe  clubs,  and  one  of  the  events  is  a  hurdle-iace 
ever  hurdles  j  It.  6  in.  hi^  Owing  to  the  thick  forests  of 
America  the  snow-iboe  has  been  found  to  be  more  suitable  for 
use  thin  the  Norwegian  tjh',  whidi  is,  however,  much  used  In 
the  less- wooded  districts. 

mVft  (from  "  to  muH, "  U.  to  iobile.  to  draw  fa  through  the 
nose;  cf.  Dutch  nti/,  scent,  Ger.  Silmap}n,  a  cold,  catarrh,  ai>d 
Eng.  "muffle,  "  "sniff,  "  ic],  the  name  of  a  powdered  prepara- 
tlon  of  tobacco  used  lor  inhalation  (lor  the  manufacture  see 
ToBicco).  The  practice  of  hihaling  snuff  became  common  in 
England  in  the  ijth  century,  and  throughout  the  iSth  century 
It  was  unlvetsal.  At  first  each  quantity  inhaled  was  trtsh  grated 
(Fr.  Tltn),  wbente  the  coarser  kinds  were  late  known  as 
"  lappee,  "  This  entailed  the  SDuS-Iaker  cairjdng  with  him 
a  gratet  with  a  small  ipoon  at  one  end  and  a  boi  to  bold  the 
(rated  snuff  at  the  other.  EaHy  i8lh-rcntaiy  graters  made 
of  Ivory  and  otbet  Dtaierial  are  in  oisleiKC.  Later  the  box  and 
the  gntd  wm  aqntated.    The  art  and  craft  of  tte  miniature 


painter,  the  enamelter,  JeweDti  and  gold-  md  sOnr^mKfa  w>* 
bestowed  upon  the  box.  The  humbler  utoS-Uktn  were  eantait 
with  boxes  of  silver,  brasi  or  other  metal,  bom,  tortoiM-shctl  or 
wood.  The  mull  (g.i.),  a  silver-mounted  ram's  heul,  is  a  large 
table  snuff-box.  Though  "  muff-taking  "  ceased  to  be  faahioa- 
able  at  Ibe  beginning  of  '^ 

wborn  Ibey  delight  U>  h< 

Tils  w<^  "  muff  "  must  be  distinguished  fmm  tluU  meaniDg 
the  charred  Inch  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  which  is  a  variant  of "  tnip  ** 
or  "snop,  "  tocut  off,  trim,  cf.l>an.nk66e.  Constant irimminf 
or  mutSng  of  candles  was  a  necessity  until  obviated  by  the 
modem  method)  of  candle  manufacture,  and  the  snuffers  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  (dssort  with  a  dosed  box  lorming  a  recfptada 
for  Ibe  charred  wick  cut  off;  the  muffsn  umally  had  three  small 
feel  which  allowed  them  to  stand  on  a  tray.  Hadeof  silver, 
sihrer-gUt  or  otbet  racial,  "  muffers"  were  lormedy  a  decorative 
article  of  plate  in  the  equipment  of  a  househotiL  There  is  a 
hautltul  eaample  of  silver  snuffers  with  enamel  decorations  in 
the  British  Museum.  These  beJonged  to  Cardinal  Bainbridga 
and  dale  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 

SNTDEBS,  FRAHZ  (iSTO-i^S?),  Flemish  palnlei  of  animals 
and  still  lile,  was  bom  and  died  at  Antwerp.  In  ijsj  be  w»» 
inder  Piet      -        '   '    ' 


sivedin 


from  Hem 
voted  him 


ig  flowc 


TOUghly 


and  «recuted  with  the  giealest  skill  and  spirit  hunting  pii 
and  combats  of  wild  animals.  His  composition  is  rich  and  vari 
his  drawing  correct  and  vigorous,  his  touch 
expressive  of  the  different  texiu^s  of  fu 
eicellencc  in  this  department  excited  the  admiration  of  Rubens, 
who  frequmtly  employed  him  topainl  anioials,  fruit  and  slill  life 
In  his  own  pictures,  and  he  assisted  Joidaens  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  the  lion  and  boar  hunts  which  heat  Ihe  name  of  Snyders  the 
hand  of  Rubens  sometimes  appears.  He  was  appointed  pHndpal 
painter  to  the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
for  whom  he  eieculed  some  of  his  finest  wotks.  One  of  these,  ■ 
"  Siag.Hunl,  "  was  presented  to  Phibp  III.,  who  commissioned 
the  artist  to  paint  several  aubjects  of  the  chase,  which  are  still 
preserved  in  Spain. 

SOAHE.  RR  JOHH  (i75J^i8j;),  English  architect  and  art 
collector,  was  bom  near  Reading  of  a  humble  family  whose  name 
of  Swan  he  afterwards  altered  to  Soan  or  Soanc  His  talent  as 
a  boy  attracted  Ihe  atieniion  of  George  Dance,  junior,  the  archi- 
leci,  who  with  other  friends  hdped  him  on.  He  won  the  Royal 
Academy's  silver  (1173}  and  gold  {1776]  medals,  and  a  liavelling 
studentship,  and  went  to  Italy  (d  study  (i77;-r78o).  Returning 
to  England  he  got  into  practice  as  an  architect,  and  In  i7S< 
marrieda  rich  wife.  He  became  architect  to  the  Bank  ol  England, 
which  he  piacUcally  rebuilt  in  Its  present  form,  and  did  other 
imponaift  public  work.  He  became  an  A.R.AIn  179;,  andS-A. 
in  1801,  and  protessot  ol  architecture  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
180S.  In  183I  he  was  knighted.  In  his  house  In  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  he  brought  tggelher  a  valuable  antiquarian  museum  (now 
theSoaneMuseum),  which  in  iSjs  he  presented  to  the  nation  with 
an  endowmmt;  and  there  he  died  in  1BJ7.     {See  MusEtiBS.) 

SOAP,  a  chemical  compound  or  mixture  ol  chemical  componnib 
resulting  from  the  interaction  of  fatly  oils  and  fats  with  alkalis. 
In  a  sdentific  definition  Ihe  compounds  ol  latty  adds  with  basic 
metallic  oxides,  lime,  magnesia,  lead  oxide,  &c.,  should  also  be 
induded  under  soap;  but,  as  these  compounds  are  insoluble  ta 
water,  while  the  very  essence  ol  a  soap  in  lis  induiiiial  rclattou 
is  iolubility^  it  is  better  to  sptak  of  the  Insoluble  compounds 
as  "  plasters,  "  limiting  the  name  "  soap  "  as  the  compounds  of 
fatty  adds  with  soda  and  potash.  Soap  both  as  a  mediciiisl  4nd 
as  a  cleansing  agent  was  known  to  Pliny  {H.N,  xxviiL  51), 
wbospeaksof  two  kinds— hard  and  soft — as  used  by  the  Germans. 
He  mentions  it  as  originally  a  Gallic  invention  for  giving  a  bright 
hue  to  Ihe  hair  (^' ruLilandis  capillis  ").  There  is  reasori  to 
believe  that  soap  came  to  the  Romans  from  Germany,  and 


SOAP 


Snii  tpfiaa  to  hive  been  £nt  mide  (ram  (ot'i  tallow  tai 
beecb  lib;  in  the  13th  ccntiuj  the  muaiictiin  wu  oUblahed 
It  MuKJUci  from  olive  o3,  ind  in  Eutlaiid  during  the  neil 
cealuiy.  The  procesies  ud  citent  at  ibe  muufulure  were 
tevolutioniied  e(  about  the  begianlog  oE  the  19th  ccatuiy  by 


t  the  meimbctuie  of  citntic  Hda  trom 

Prrvioua  to  Chevml*! 

■lIulL    Cbnde  f.  CetArof  In  1741  pniilHl 

■^  Hbvunce  by  dimlvna  muiily  io 

ft  with  onliwy  feti  end  oili.    The 

nd  eqtuRr  im- 

leinlTlj.    In 


he  obluned 

r  piincipiujn  dolce  eleofum  "J.  li  bow  kHnra  u  *■  elyceriB.'" 
Thae  diKDVBia  of  Ceoff»]r  uid  Sdtaele  f  ermed  tbe  barit  oT 
CliFvnal'i  iBcuchsby  which  he  eseblilhed  Ihe  csDnitiRioB  of  oIU 
and  (be  trae  nature  of  np.  la  (he  anide  Oiu  ii  te  p^tcd  out 
tlut  an  fatty  oh  and  (a(t  are  iiibr(una  d  flycertda,  that  u.  of 
bodice  nlB(ed  to  (he  akobol  glyniD  C.H  MlV-  and  *>me  fatty  add 
neb  aa  palmitic  acid  (CiiHa(^)H.  Undo-  fuitaUe  cani£(ioni 
C,H,(0H),+3(C,^0,>H  rive  C,H,(CuHaO0.+3H/> 
Clycenn.        Palnutic  Acid.  hloutm.  Water. 

The  cofreipQnding  decompoiitlas  of  a  iLycerldc  into  an  acid  and 
llyccrin  taleea  place  when  the  ■i^yceride  u  diaulled  la  aupeihralcd 
Ream,  or  by  hoilijif  in  water  nued  with  a  auUabta  pntportion  of 
tauitic  Eouih  or  aoda.    Sinbiihia eaae  the lacty  add  luitet  with 

C,H.(CuHaCUi+3NaOH  •.SNaCHHaOt-KJli(Ofl>t 
Filaiida.         CunicSoda.         Soav.       Clynrin. 
Of  the  lutwai  fati  or  tlyceidlea  eentalned  In  oOe  the  noK  IniportaM 
•officieni  to  lejaid  ai  tbe  priodpal  (aity  bodln ' 


isu  by  the  ad> 
-__p  vitb  tha  ■■ 

m  -^  pdtaiaimn  chivvies    ■ '— 

.    . __.  with  little  c^tninefdaT _  . 

H.  jackfon  patented  the  prtpanlion  of  annnonlum  oleate  directly 
b  ihe  waihin^  water^  and  It  ii  claimed  that  lor  cWaniip^  aftTcIn  It  ■■ 


Slap  when  dlaoolved 
wkh  lonnation  of  a  prcc 

Chevre ul  fouod  that  a  bei 
free  alkan.  and  a  imall  ■ 


acjda  (chSS^Bl 


ipnildei  ao 

lie  eotMci 


tfom/ictmL — NoBwraui  vatietia  cd  ao 

puiposa  to  which  they  ue  applied  are  vi 

employed  embnce  a  considerable  lange  of  .  _. 

hodicii  and  the  pmciaieB  adci(>lcd  uDdBja  many  m 
Ai  regaidi  piDcoHi  of  manufartUR  loapi  may  be  made  by  the 
direct  CDmbtDatiOD  of  fatty  adds,  Kpsratcd  from  nHs,  with 
alkaline soIutioDL  Inthcmanuia(tuieofitcann(Dtcaadlei,Jtc., 
the  f>tly  nattei  ie  decompoaed.  and  the  liquid  olein,  aepuated 
fiom  the  lolid  tally  acidi,  ii  employed  la  an  ingredient  in  aoep- 
mahing.  A  )Oap  bo  made  is  not  Ibe  result  of  saponLBcation  but 
ol  ■  limplt  combination,,  aa  i»  the  case  also  with  tejin  loapa. 
All  olbei  toapa  result  from  Ibe  aHabbution  of  luty  Dill  aitl  [at 
with  potash  or  loda  eolutioDt  luxler  conditiana  which  favoui 
■aponifioitian.  Tbe  soap  solution  wbicb  nsults  from  the 
combination  foniu  loap-size  and  it  a  mlituic  of  soap  with  watu, 
Ihe  eicoa  ■  I  tali,  and  tbe  glycerin  libeinled  fmrn  tbe  oiL  la 
■ocb  condition  ordinary  soft  icaps  and  ce nain  kindi  id  bard  soap 
an  bmughl  lo  the  inuket.  In  curd  soaps,  however,  which 
form  the  basis  of  most  household  soip,  the  uncombisai  alkali 
and  Ihe  glyaiin  are  tepaiated  by  "  saUing  out, "  and  the  aoqi 
in  thii  condition  containa  about  30%  of  water.  Soep  may  be 
fnined  and  finiihed  in  this  state,  but  ahnoMinviiiably  it  rtcdve* 
a  further  treatment  called  "  refining  "  or  "  fitting,"  in  which 
by  lemdiing  with  water,  with  ot without  the  lubuquent  additioD 
harden  tlie  finished  ptoduct,  the  lo^  mqr  ba 
nmteto  7o%i>f  wataacdkeptpieseDtabiii 


budteitu 


Abnost  any  fatty  sulMaDi 
e  choice  Is  naluially  nitri 

B  thoae  of  the  01  and  hot,  1 


tportant  of  the  'f^....-  -.» 

of  the  vegetable  dbtettoo-iRd  and 
.  _  .~^  »  „  .^..enbered  that  rods,  ahbough  not  a 
mporUnt  m  ioaiMDakfaif.  Oa  aad  ebup  taUow.  with 
of  imn.  am  tbe  primary  materials  for  maldni  tbe  bard 
unniw  «npa;  these  tallowi  are  often  adulterated.  The 
f  Inl  «pd  brown  soapa  have  for  thtET  basis  bone  fat,  olv 
;  boDca  with  saperheated  MEsm  or  other  methods. 
ol,  whkh  is  mainly  applied  In  maUac  bard  ttikt 

-— r-     . — p  and  London  gny  dHNiled  are  peepaied  from 

kilchui  or  ship  fat,  whilst  fulln'a  fat  Is  enplgwed  in  the  maaufaeture 
of  Bft  npL  or  the  vegeable  oils.  In  addiuon  to  cottonseed  and 
coco-nut.  olive  oil  <i  the  tiasia  </  tatfi  for  caUco  ptinteii  and  Mc 
dyers;  casioiiiIlyiEldstnuinaiBitKiaia  (under  Bin(abIelRa(ment), 
whilK  crude  pain  oiLiritb  Gone  fat,  is  employed  for  msUni  brown 
' -' — "-leKUiv  h  ytdds  oidinsry  pale  or  raottlri.    The 


T^^"^ 


[dfalao 


to  Ihe  tenpenlura  emplgyed  into  (t]  cold  procesaes  and  (I)  boiling 
proccBes,  or  (M  MCORUng  to  tbe  nature  of  the  starting  material- 
acid  or  1^  and  &I— and  the  relative  amount  of  alkaU.  into  (i)  direct 
sataration  of  tbe  btty  add  with  albli,  M  treating  the  tu  with  • 
definite  amount  of  alwi  with  no  mmoval  ce  nnuaedlye,  (5)  trcatin 

unused  lyi.  (4)'tr 


King  the  fat  with  an  ^idclinite  amount  of  alkaH 

waste  lye.    In  the  sectod  daaiiBcatlon  (1)  is 

cold  "  procza^  whilst  (i),  (1) ,  (4)  are  (fleeted  ^  (be 

Dceia.  wfiich  h  onTy  applicable  (o  the  manufacture  of 

„r-  . i^i^y  ifpoailuble  oils,  such  ai  those  of  the  coco-nut 

ilaniap  and  alio  from  castor  cnl,  11  but  little  used.    In  it  (hemUat 

^Icatton  ensues  with  a  develepmeot  of  some  beat ; 

well  agitated.    Alttr  a  lew  hours  tbe  miitun 

beanoes  lolid,  and  finally  transparent;  at  this  point  the  perfume  Is 
added,  and  the  produce  fnmtd  and  tmtehed  (see  nnder  Jfsn'n 
S—p).  By  blendiac  tbe  cocMiM  at  iritb  other  lea  sapmdfiaNe 
substancea  sucb  as  tallow,  hrd,  cottea  «wd  tO,  Ik.,  nd  eflectlng  the 
mixing  and  saponification  at  a  lOghtly  higher  temperaiiuc.aoar"'* 
obtained  which  resemble  milled  toilet  soaps.    Soapa  made  If 


■'bofliog  "  pit 
ThecoMpi 

soapa  r»m  It 
fllaniapand 

sSu'Vsii 


of  Ibor  nabditr  to  oiatBto  Ens  (Ibili  and  iuiB|ioiiiaKt  oL  llw 
pnccti  hit  been  lufdv  |ivea  up^ 
The  prooH  c4  Hup-Eialinf  ia  cmmed  out  in  Urge  iiffl  bakn 


Lp*  to  bailiiii  titty  icldt  vith 
aoe  latD  pnctju  tiith  ibe  dt- 
-  ■*■     ■-  -   uodiEyiDi  iMM,  '-- 


of  tka  lUwB-lHtliK  tuba  n 
Uw  musiib  ■nboacd  luder  I 

^ 

vLo^ocDt  of  tfae  BuiifriAciiir«  «f  ^i***"—  by  iuoiiiEyiii|  ttu,  tor  it 
provided  ■  mcuu  whereby  the  oloc  uid,  vrlucb  Hnlneka  Farc*Ad1e 
maliiag,  OMid  be  wocked  up.  The  conbiiutioa  la  effected  in  apen 
vita  beitR]  by  a  iCeAm  cdl  and  provided  with  a  ttlniof  ippllaAce; 
H  toda  lah  be  ncd  it  ia  necenary  Co  fuard  a^ajflat  Strung  over. 
(S»  under  Cmd  Sttf.) 

Curd  Asp.— Tbia  variety  i>  muuCactum]  by  UnUng  the  Eat  viib 
■HoH  and  tpaoni^  tbe  unuied  lyr,  which  ii  aftcrwardi  worlicd  up 
for^^llfcerin.  Hke  aU  miADiv  nwd  diHerm  in  ihr  levcnil  manu- 
factuiBE  BHiBtriea,  and  Ihe.comiiKrciil  game  o^  the  pndijct  ia 
somipoDdiiiglir  varied.  Ia  GermaBy  uUnr  ia  tb*  prmdpal  [at; 
Id  Fiwm  otive  flU  oocupiea  the  chirf  place  and  EbeprDductiafciwvii 
la  Maneincfl  or  Caatile  np;  ind  Id  Eoglaod  talkrw  and  piizn  oU 
an  lai^y  uaed  But  in  IB  muDCnea  ■  rabiture  cf  aevefal  oila 
vntcTa  inU  tbe  conpoiition  ol  curd  aoapi  aod  tbe  proponLoni  ued 
liav« DS iidty.  ForeachtunciCnptabaiiiadetRiB  liu  itewt. 
of  oil  U  lequniL  The  nap  pan  ia  charged  with  tbe  taUow  or  other 
fat,  ud  opeD  ilcani  ii  tuned  on.  So  ■>■»  at  the  tallow  ia  melted  ■ 
quantity  al  weak  ly«  ii  added,  ind  the  aiitatioD  o(  the  lojected 
tfrvu  cauiea  Ibc  tit  ind  h«  to  become  intliBatciy  oiEied  aad  jir^ 
ducH  a  milky  onubioo.  Aa  the  lye  becoaiei  ibiaEbed.  a  Donditlon 
icdicatcd  by  the  ttiie  of  the  loodL  addicioDa]  quantiiis  ol  lye  of 
iBcmBni  •trength  an  addnL  After  aonie  tima  the  conteati  ol 
the  pan  Dccin  to  dear  and  become  in  the  end  very  tranipareot- 
l^Fe  ftiU  coatinuet 'to  be  poured  in  till  a  laiiaple  uatca  difllincl|y 
iflnline— ■  led  wbkb  iodicatea  that  tbe  wfaofe  of  the  latty  adda 
have  been  (ahea  up  by  and  annlancd  with  the  ilkalL  Then  wiihout 
further  addition  of  alkali  the  beating  it  continued  lor  a  few  minuLea, 
wbcDtheao*piBrvadyfDriihiiigoator"fninins."  lutX^-iwunmrt* 
Alt  or  itrang  brine  in  matured  quantity  a  added  1 


WbetnU 


Aly.™ 


luUe  in  nidi  lalt  iduUon.  i 


to  the  charge,  u 


and  the  ipent  lye  einka  to  the  bottom  af  ttf  it 
■hort  time  to  aittle.    Suppoae  that  a  pure  amp 


nin  off.  Met 


which  may  bavi  bnn  in  ihc  matniala  Or  which  ariie  L 

the  boiler.  Sudi  waihing  procoa  may  have  to  be  lepeated  ieveral 
tJmcfl  when  impurv  nucenUB  have  been  med.  Tlie  ipent  lye  of  the 
— ^ing  bring  drained  off.  tbe  «ap  ia  dow  **  boiled  lor  ttrenath." 

'"— J~i,  and,  themaBh^ngbroujhltoaclearcoodiliDn 

'aler.  strong  lye  ia  added  and  the  bfilEnguntinued 


Steamu 


ill  the  lye  ittiina  iu 


k  lyv  at  from  a 


defiye  and  j^od  direct 


UB  all  aelutlo 

pdttioa  of  uncomUned  albli,  I 

tt  water.    It  may  be  ikimmeL , , . 

in  the  (ramea  for  ■oUdlficitlon;  but  that  !•  a  praclice  Ksrcely 
Ul—J   ,1..  ^a:.! r  jtUn  ™  io  the  pan  and  the  nihiqgenl 

ing  biril  cootaina  much  liluli  and  ia  used  b  connodon  with  other 

UaaUd  Seap. — A  curd  aoap  pirtmred  from  lolchen  Tat  or  bone 
greaae  alwiyi  carriei  with  it  inia  Ihe  cooling  fnnu  a  coanikrable 
.  j._i d  impunw,  auch a> iron  tuTphale,  Sc.   Wlwn--'- 


(oUoirrd.  the  addiiii 


i  npidly  the  colounng  matter  remaina  uniformly 

Q  coo]  and  aolidify  ilowly  a  lefnfaEiantaket  place: 
palmitnte  Form  a  icmi-cryitalliBe  aotid,  while  the 
{ more  ihiwly,  comn  by  ilieU  into  tranilucent  veini. 
aler  port  ol  the  coloured  matter  i>  drawn.    In  tbli 


the  inme.  ai 
LKSH  «  eKvuence  of  quaUly. 
of  any  bard  [ally  ioap  with  a 

lore — of  reiin  loaii.    That  lub- 

■  elBey  coniietencc.  and  ita  inters 

.jauUing  compound  aoft  and  gieaay 

ary  method  ol  adrKng  reiia  coniiita  la  uirriu  it  in  aauill 
into  tbe  tatty  aoap  in  tbe  atage  ol  dearholliag;  but* 
III*  i^  obtaiaed  by  aeparately  prepariag  a  fatty  Hoap  anct 
and  combining  the  two  la  ihe  pan  after  the  underlye 


mottling  la.vcxy  far  from  being  i 

rcOne  ^i^^  conniu  of  a  raiuun 
variable  pcoportioa^-mp  to  40%  or 
■tanae  bf  itmU  baa  ■  tenaciaui  - 


product  totna  thiM  layen:  6 

daik-c^ouredwi 

^lion  oTalka 

TnaltMiil  al  Sealii  Snp. — The  upper  layer  having  been  removed, 
the  defied  aoap  ia  ladled  out  or  ran  on  to  a  cmichcr,  which  ia  an  iron 

Ka  prodded  with  hand  or  mecbanical  atirring  appliaacca.  It  ia 
re  itirted  tiU  it  becoaiea  ropy,  and  Ihe  perfume,  colour  or  any  other 
■ubMUKC  dEsred  ia  dw  «p  la  added.  The  map  ii  aow  ready  lor 
framing.  Thp  fnnea  into  wluch  bard  loapa  are  ladled  fee  coding 
and  loIi^ficldDn  CDBHit  of  rectangular  buiea  made  ot  iron  plalei 
and  bound  and  clamped  togetbe  in  a  way  thai  allowi  the  ildea  to 
be  nmoved  when  lequired;  wooden  ItaaKI  are  uaed  in  the  caK  ol 
mottled  aoape.  Th*  lolidilicatiaa  'a  a  very  gradual  pmceit.  depend' 
ing,  af  couiK  tor  it!  completion  on  tbe  lire  of  (he  block ;  but  before 
colliaf  into  ban  it  ie  eacntial  that  the  whole  duukl  be  Kt  and 
hardened 'through  and  tlirough,  ehe  the  cut  ban  would  not  hold 
together,  hlaay  Ingeniaui  devicA  for  fonning  ban  have  been  pr^ 
ditced;  but  generally  a  etrong  frame  isir»d.Bcronwhkh«eel  wirea 

the  Uocka  being  fint  cu^  into  ilabi  and  then  into  ban. 


rK.beia 


1  and  relractary  aa  to  be  prwctically 
ibove)  ia  typical  ol  thii  due.  Ita 
— : 1 -iptDBo%.and  yet 


property  of  abeocbing  large , — , 

piwnt  the  ippearuux  ol  a  hard  Hlid 

bast  tor  the  hydraied  aMpi,  imoolh  ai 

•ulphate  of  loda.  and  other  alkaline  ■ilutioni.  uluble  slicate 

ruUer'ieaith,  uarch.&c.  pllyan  impoitantand  bulky  part.    Coci 

to  imitate  curd  and  yellow  loapa.    Ta-D  prirKjpal  mclludl  dpRpai 

oiT  aad  IbE  coco  nut  oil  an  miiLed  and  aponified  togelher  ai  di 
leribed  above.    AcconlinB  to  Ihe  tecond  plan,  the  ordinary  cui  i 

"" "   """    """    "  '  '■-   •'      ■  led  in  the  pan  aad  both  an  boiie 


larnpmpd 
\E£ieSlia 


tUTthiiy  Lm 


ii  crvtched  or  itirred 
■  after  IIk  pnpletion 


alting  out  ji  quite  impraclicable  owing  to 

„^^ ^^^  whidi  reaulti  from  the  action  of  iait.  pro. 

auang  thereby  a  hard  prindpally  aod*  wiap  with  fomuiion  ol 
pstawun  cUotide.   Owing  to  thi>  drcumsiance  ii  ii  impouible  to 

tt "  or  in  any  way  purify  lelt  loap,  and  all  impuriiiei  which  go  Into 
tbepinof necemityenterintolheGniihedpraduct.  Themalingof 
aolt  io^  ahhough  thua  a  much  ku  comptn  proceag  than  bard  toap 
makinc.  {tone  I  hat  deaianda  much  skHI  and  uperiencc  tor  iti  mccefa. 
From  the  conditioH  ol  the  minuficlure  cire  must  be  taken  to  regu- 
lite  tbe  inwual  aad  atnngth  of  the  alkali  in  propoillaa-to  the  oil 
\atd,  lad  the  degree  of  csocentriiion  to  which  ibe  boiling  ought  lo 
be  continued  hai  to  be  detenniped  with  doie  obBervatioa. 

TtM  Stopi.  At— Soape  uwd  in  penonal  aUution  in  no  wiy 
differ  from  Ihc  loapi  pRvnuily  iHiided  to.  and  may  conilit  ol  any 
of  the  vuietJH.  It  11  of  contequcnce  thai  Ibey  ^lould.  at  far  aa 
poiiible,  be  Im  from  enxa  of  alkali  and  ill  other  lalU  and  fotelta 


SOAP-BARK— SOBAT 


\ghty  ouVf  ot  bavin*  ibein  ire  Imm  una 
a  taiMf  ovategCHi    Tnuu(anM  n 


iuniuEttefi 


(hick  tnnHnmit  jdly^  Thu»  vboi  cut  into  fornu  mod  illoi 
hardn  hnd  dry  ilowlyt  ccmo  otn  u  trni^arent  KH[h  A  d 
Iran^iuat  np  nay  du  be  bhIc  by  tbc  coM  pweei^  wltb  I 
U  ceeiMuit  OB.  cxnr  eil  uhJ  «■«.  li  fowr^y  <iml»iii»  « 
■iMDat  ol  uBcoaibiacd  ■Uall,  uduiH,  wiib  iu  uDplHuaal  ml 
cci»>-But  el,  mukn  it  *  nxxt  andesnUe  imp  fn  penau 
Toittt  •«[■  of  CDHUDOo  qiHiiCy  in  perfumed  by  lioiplr  mritit. 

■llalia voder tl»inaucaat4 bat.  TteAncrnnuvpufuBedby 
the  coU  Dctbodi  cbe  nip  ie  efaBwd  down  to  tbifl  tlica,  a&d  tl» 
CHcntlal  «[  Ijieflded  into  uul  mlud  with  it  by  qxciai  macbinciy, 
(Iter  whicb  it  !•  fornwd  into  cako  by  pmutc  in  niubk  moulda. 
T]ie  greater  qointiiy  g(  high^laH  iDilei  khiii  an  no*  nade  by  a 
maiing  pfi'iUM  A  high  laam  •sap,  iHucb  after  [landnc  contaiu 
■bout  30  %  of  mter,  it  tmvght  down  to  ■  water  cootest  of  h-mK 
by  dryinG  in  ciianiben  tbrougb  wbich  vano  air  it  diculatetL  Tbe 
■oap  ift  now  milled  in  the  fonn  of  ribboni  with  the  perf  umcand  colour- 
in!  nmier,  and  the  imiitiniE  fOlpa  an  welded  Into  ban  tv  [oning 
tbrougb  a  beatfld  oontb    The  ban  arc  then  cut  or  moalded  into 


irdioar^  o 


mEulK)  <t  abniil  ec^ual  p 


Glyoriii  loap  ordu — ,  — . 

bard  igapaDd  glycerin  (tbe  tatter  valuable -— - 

pertieil    Tbeaoapii  ndtedby  heal,  Ihe^ycerin  ia 

tile  maUBe  iDaitied  and  poured  iato  totat,  in  whkh  it  lurdeni 
but  ilinrly  Ino  a  iraoifwait  naaa.  Witb  oKeai  of  (lycaio  a  SLid 
■mp  ii  fonoed.  uap  being  aiilaUe  ia  thai  budy,  and  web  fluid  map 
bas  only  ItMt  latbering  pcnpenSea.  Soap  eontaiDing  amall  pnnxii-- 
lionB  of  giycertn,  on  the  other  iiand,  lormi  a  vny  tenacitKii  lather. 
■nd  whan  van  fa^ibbleiofafleddutint  character  are  deiiredelycenn 
j>  added  M  tW  nliitiaa.  Sgapa  a»  alaa  prepared  la  whicb  luge 
proportionB  of  £nc  iharp  laDd,  or  of  powdered  pumice,  are  inconwr- 
ated,  and  ihae  nbnmtt,  by  their  abradtng  aciioB.  panerfuily 
afsiat  the  deterfeni  influence  of  the  loap  on  handi  much  begrimed 


lal  uie,  among  which 


bt^Hmed 
by  Vnom  / 
prepared  fo 


Medicated  Bara  (or  eaenal  me  are  only  empioyed- 
aiimentii  aa  piopbylictic  waibca  aul  M  dWnfcctaBt  npK  fimug 
the  principal  vaAetiea  are  thouc  which  cwilaia carbolic  acid  and  other 
"  u  of  coal  tar.  (alicylic  »cid,  petisleniB.  bocai,  canphor. 
..ercurial  laltL  iulphnr  and  unnin.  Anenical  aoap  it  very 
iployed  by  taxUenniata  for  Ibc  pmcrvItioB  of  tbe  Mat  oil 

a  ^Kif  I.— The  ID-called  "  floating  ac^ia  "  arc  loapg 

«.-_  — — -^  fiiber  by  inKtiing  cork  or  a  metallic  plate 

ce  within  tne  ubIeL   The  mote  uual  method 


idlne.  mercurial  BitL  n 


"aoapwSi , 

nun  obvioualy  be 


irtitdlea  the  lidn, 

lather^    Thit  property  ia .,  - 

' —  — fe  raniv,  by  adding 


:hatBcteriied  by  nadily  faming  1 


■■tar.  With  gniiM  tuap^  boimw.  It  aiBcea  to  cak^tc  ik 
fatty  idda  aa  anhydndn  (nd  add  to  thu  the  amount  of  alkalia,  aad 
estimate  the  water  by  dttfermct^  The  ccopfete  aoalyib  irrvidvea  an 
enminatian  of  tfag  lauy  matter,  of  the  vailoua  form  in  which  tte 
■UnUia  arv  prcaantr-f  ree  and  conlnned  glycerfa,  Ac 

fnMMrwt. — ManoDca  haa  lone  been  recogsiaed  u  the  moH  im- 
portant  centiv  4ri  the  aoap  trade,  a  po^tau  that  dly  origirially 
achieved  thnufh  ita  ready  command  of  the  auppUea  of  dive  rd. 
The  dty  ia  itni  ym  bvonably  altoaied  far  oUabdng  aupplin 
of  oila  both  local  anif  fbniga,  iacludiaf  feaoav.  groaad  aut,  cttMr 
oH,  Ac.  Ia  Eaglaad,  dunng  the  rd^a  of  Cbaika  L,  a  mo»|ioly  of 
aaap^naldaf  wai  laimed  10  a  corporation  of  nap-bailera  in  LoadOD— 
a  proceedbif  wUeh  led  te  lerioua  cooslicationt.  fVou  1711(0  iBju 
an  exciae  duty  ranging  (i«B  rd.  to  jd.  waa  hvied  on  aoap  inade  w 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  baavy  impoit  (eqiid  when  id.  to 
mote  than  cdBI  givlly  maided  iba  davdopmenl  of  the  InduMry. 
In  1793.  when  tbc  eadae  duty  waa  >jd.  on  bard  and  i  |d.  on  lott  loap, 
the  revenu-  yieldtd  waa  a  Ultle  over  £400,0001  la  1815  It  w»i  (InoM 
£750,000;  in  tSj],  when  tbe  duty  waa  levied  at  rid,  and  id.  «• 
pectivefy  (and  when  a  drawback  waa  allowed  for  loap  atcd  ia 
eiaoufacturei),  the  revenue  waa  alnuatfiioocom;  and  ia  If^i,  the 
laa  year  m  whicb  the  duty  wu  levied,  it  Maouated  to  £1, 136.0(6, 


£iifibitriiiit  afoml,   t 

fDMponfo,  which corlal , , ,... 

loap  (poOisum  olenlej,  made  by  icllng  on  olive  oH  with  caun 
potaih,  iialiDuie4;itipl«liaiatian(ZjBnHIIf«u;nJ])iiknDwni 
opodeldoe.  Curd  loap  la  ala  inej,  and  ia  ohlefly  a  Meainte  of  lodiui 


wntjag  to  £»l,otio. 
hard  nap  (aodnm  cb 


oleate),  audt 

jaed  la  iDdlfciDe:  (i) 

lilfa  lead  ploMeri  (I)  Pilula  upmil 
u  five  part)  of  opium.    Softer 


inoGve^ 


children  Hfiering  from  Gonitinatkin  r  it  alio  fonaa  the  ban  of  many 
pilli;  given  in  anrm  water  it  forma  a  ready  eaietic  in  caiea  of 
pcrinmng.    Soft  nap  n  oaed  by  dcnnatok>(iHa  hi  tbe  tmlmeat  of 


Medicated  Bapa  are  inde  by  adding  tbe  drug  to  eitbi 
»  or  curd  aoap  ia  (he  dcaind  prDportiom.  Uaefut  con; 
an:  borax  10%  carbolic  add  s  %,  ichihyo)  J%,  Hblimed 


i^tte° 
oportioni. 

^..^  .    .  i,iehthyo| 

nikihur  lo?L  thymid  H%.  ftc 

See  L.  L.  Ltmbora,  IMm  ^mPt,  Ciiidtef  nad  ayerrta  C1906) 
W.  H.  SimmoniBDdH.A.  Appletoo,  Ttt  HaUttck  li  SictUaiia 
fatim  (1908);  alB  J.  LewboaJCKh,  Oilr,  /air  dwI  Waa. 

WMP-BUK.  the  Ibikt  biA  of  QuUlcja  laftMria,  a  laita 
tTeewbkhgrowtidChilB,  Reduced  to  powder,  it  ii  employed  u 
-  — ■— for>oap,>iiKeit(onniaIUIwririthw(teT,  owlDito 


^ifUal  lafaim.    The  sue,  in  t,  cloKly  dmflar  nit*ifrr.   k 

found in>oa|iwOTt(5aP«<iar{aoJECT)M(fi|},biieiiega  nwt  (fc^ygaia 
-Ufa)  and  in  awpaciUa;  it  appean  to  bechemicanyRlaled 
dlKilonlivU^  occun  in  digitalis.  The  "i>™iin  (irilh  few 
nceptioDt),  fiave  the  geoenJ  foimula  (CHk-^Oie,  and  by  the 
~ '  I  of  dilDle  addi  ifaey  an  hydnlyicd  into  angan  and 
eniai,  which  are  uiiully  inert  phaimacologicaliy.  An 
■Iteniattve  auat  for  tbem,  and  etpecially  for  those  which  ut 
phuBiacoIo^ollyactive.isiipiil'infu:  on  this  nomencUluie  the 
kydniytic  ptoducti  ait  termed  saponittt.    Applied  u  a  uuff 


of  N.E.  Africa,  tbe  bmeI  aoulherly  of  the 
great  eailem  affluenli  of  the  Mile.  It  ii  formed  by  the 
'cmof  various  atreama  which  rise  in  the  S.W.  of  tbe  Abya- 
taiEhUods  and  N.W.  of  Lake  RndoK,  The  length  ol  tbe 
Sobat,  leckonins  from  the  soma  of  the  Bars,  the  chief  upper 
itbccpnftuescEWTthtbeNilcitabaut46a  a.  The  Baro 
lODt  j6°  10'  E.,  ;°  jo"  N.  al  an  ahitude  of  »ome  7000  ft. 
It  hu  a  general  W.  direction  with  a  slight  N.  tendency.  It  i> 
joined  by  aumenHis  other  ilream  which  alio  rlic  on  the  Abys- 
liniaD  pUteau.  TbeaemouaialDlotrailtdBctDdibecKarpninit 
'  '  e  plateau  betwcCD  great  walk  of  mck,  the  Ban  dropping 
ft.  in  4;  m.  It  then  flows  lBnn|^  a  nairow  gorge  at  in 
altitude  of  about  looo  ft.,  the  roountaiu  on  eitbcr  side  lowering 
the  ijver  bed.  Just  cut  i4  ]s'  £.  tbe 
the  plateau,  jolni  the  Bare  acid  fating! 

hiUf  are  left  behind,  the  rocks  and  lapida  in  the  bed  of  the  Baro 
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iwvigtbk  by  neuDni  dutns  flood  time  (Jmw-Dccembcr)  te 
tbe  point  of  GonEueuu  with  the  While  NUc.  From  tfae  N. 
the  Baio  ia  joioed  by  two  conaiderablc  riven  which  hLbo  rise 
in  llie  nniput  ot  hiUj  ibU  iqiumte]  AbjuimB  fnun  the 
Sudu,  but  itl  chief  tKbuluies  are  from  the  S.  Id  about  33° 
ao"  E.,  B*  JO*  N.,  ir  ii  joined  by  the  Pibor.  This  river  issues 
from  the  swunp  r^q  cut  si  Bar  on  the  Bihr-el-JebcI  stretch 
of  (he  Nile  ud  flows  N  j:.  ud  N.  b  is  joined  fioni  the  £.  and 
S.  by  various  streasu  having  thdi  loaicea  on  the  W.  slopes  o[ 
the  EsSa  plateau.  Of  thcM  the  dud  are  the  Cclo— which 
breakt  through  ■  gap  La  the  mouotaitis  in  a  Miiet  of  magnificent 
caicadea— and  tbe  Akobo.  The  Akobo  riiea  ia  about  6°  jo'  N., 
]j°jB'E.,and  afici  leaving  the  nouDtains  Sows  N.W.  thiDugh 
flat  saainpy  tiacts.  The  whole  Rgion  ot  the  lower  Fiboi  and 
Ban  is  one  ol  iwampe,  cauied  by  tbe  riven  overflowing 
their  banks  in  the  rainy  •eatoa.  At  it*  junction  with  ihe  Ban 
the  Pibor  iioverioo]rds.wide,Tfth>dq>tboflIt.iiida8peed 
of  I'j  ft.  per  second. 

Below  the  confluioce  of  tbe  Fiboc  aad  Ban  tbe  united  itreain, 
now  known  as  tbe  Sobat,  takes  a  decided  N.W.  trend,  pauing 
tot  lome  distance  through  a  regioti  ol  mrapa.  Jna  beyond 
the  nranps  and  some  40  m.  bdov  the  conSuence,  is  the  tortified 
post  Ol  Ninei.  From  thii  point  tbe  ground  on  either  side  ol 
the  rivei  gradually  rises,Chough  on  theS.it  is  liable  to  inundation 
during  flood  time.  From  Nasser  to  tbe  junction  ol  the  Sobat 
with  the  Nile  the  river  has  a  course  of  about  180  m.  As  it 
ajiproachel  the  Nile  tbe  Sobat  £owi  in  a  well-defined  channel 
cut  in  the  alluvial  [dais*  through  which  it  passed  The  banka 
become  steep,  the  ^ope  rapid  and  the  current  strong.  Several 
Ulors  join  it  Irom  ti,  and  S.,  some  being  simply  spill  chmnds. 
These  channels  or  "loops"  are  a  chuaaeiiuic  feature  of  tbe 
river.  The  Sobat  enter*  the  Nile  almost  at  light  angles  in  i>°  >i' 
K,  ji*3r'£.  It  is  <ooCt.  wide  at  Its  mouth  and  has  a  depth  of 
iS  10  so  ft.  at  low  water  and  ol  ]0  tt.  when  In  flood.  The  colour 
«(ths  water  when  inmoderate  flood  is  that  ol  milk,  and  ii  is  from 
thb  drcumitaace  that  Iha  Nile  gets  iu  name  of  Bahr-el-Abi«d, 
<.«;  White  River.  In  lull  flood  the  mloor  of  the  Sobat  is  a  paie 
bctckred.  The  amount  of  alloiriumbnu^  down  is  considenble. 
For  tiK  part  pbycd  by  the  Sobat  in  tbe  aoooal  rise  ol  the  Nile 
leeNiU. 

.  Tbe  Sobat  was  ascended  for  same  datjnct  tn  1(41  bj  the 
Egyptian  expedition  despatched  in  tbe  previous  year  to  endon 
tbe  upper  Nile.  Tbe  p<»t  of  Nasser  <ses  above)  was 
1(74  by  General  C.  C.  Gordon  when  govODOt  of  the 
pioviiicei  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  viuted  m  i9j6  by  Dr  W. , 
(be  Gennan  explorer.  Tbe  eipkiralion  of  the  rivet  system 
above  Nasser  was  tarried  out  in  the  last  decade  ol  tbe  191b 
century  by  the  Italian  explorer  V.  Bolt^o,  by  Colooei  (then 
CqKaln)  Msrchand.  ol  tbe  French  anny,  who,  00  hi*  ny  from 
Faiboda  to  France,  navigated  the  Baro  Qp  to  tbe  loot  of  tbe 
mduntains;  and  by  Cqitain  H.S.  Wcllby,  Maion  U.  H.  Austin 
•nd  R.  G.  T.  Bright,  of  the  British  array,  and  othen.  By  tbe 
•gRCuent  of  tbe  15th  of  May  tqoi  between  Great  Britain 
ud  Abyatinia  the  lower  courses  of  the  Fibar  and  Baro  rivers 
to  theii  point  ol  confluence  foria  tbe  frontier  between  the  Anglo- 
Bgyplian  Sudan  and  Abyssinia. 

SeeNlu.SVDXHandAavsuIU.  CW.E.G.;  F.  R.  C) 

lOBHAOII,  a  deduve  battle  In  the  Grst  Sikh  Waf  {see  Sikh 
Wus).  It  was  fought  on  the  iCth  of  February  1846,  between 
theBritish(i5/xn)underSirHughGoughaadIheSikiu  (10,000) 
under  Tej  Singh  and  Lai  Singh.  The  SUa  bad  foriiGcd  tbem- 
selvcs  in  a  bend  on  tha  ielt  bank  ol  the  SutleJ,  witb  tbe  river  in 
their  tear.  Tbe  battle  began  with  a  two  hours'  artillery  duel, 
ta  which  tba  Sikh  guns  were  tbe  more  powerful,  and  Ihe  British 
heavy  guns  opended  their  aomiunitkHi.  Tien  tbe  Inlinlry 
advuced  wfth  tbe  b^onet,  and  after  ■  fierce  nniggle  took  the 
Sikh  eotRncbaKM*.  Tbe  Sikh  bnes  were  estimatBl  at  Iiom 
joootoSocx).    This  battle  aided  tbe  flrst  Sikh  Wat. 

tOBRIomr,  a  idckaame  or  ■  fancy  name,  MuaUy  a  familiar 
aane  glyen  by  otbcia  aa  distinct  fioiD  ■"  pseudonym  "  asBumed 
~  a  disguise.  Two  culy  variant*  are  losnd,  iMriqua  and 
'  '  sri)  the  latter  form  is  stilt  olten  used,  tboigh  It  is  not 


tbe  CMTect  modem  French  tpetting.  The  Gnt  form  suggetta  « 
derivatba  from  lot,  foolish,  and  btiqttilj  a  French  adaptation  cd 
iLaL  bricktUe,  dimioutive  of  briicOj  ass,  knave,  possibly  utonected 
with  briutm,  rogue,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  a  derivative  at 
Cer.  htdun,  to  break;  but  Skeai  considers  this  i^ielliDg  to  be 
due  to  popular  etymology,  and  the  real  origin  is  to  be  sought 
iu  the  form  i^ubriqvi.  l^tir£  gives  an  early  i4tb  centuiy 
jflfArAn^iif' as  meaning  a  "  chuck  under  tbe  chin,"  and  this  would 
be  derived  Irom  mAi,  mod.  ihu  (Lat.  sub),  undei,  and  bnqua 
or  ArHCilf/,  the  brisket,  or  lower  part  of  the  throat. 

BOCAQ&  a  free  tenement  held  in  fee  simiJe  by  icrvicea 
olaneconomickind,  suchasthepayrpeni  of  rent  ot  the  perform- 
ance of  some  agricultural  work,  was  termed  in  medieval  English 
law  a  socage  tenement.  In  a  borou^  a  ^milar  holding  was 
called  a  burgage  tenement.  Medieval  law  books  derived  the 
lenn  from  iscu,  pbugbshare,  and  took  it  to  denote  primarily 
agricultural  work.  This  is  dearly  a  misconception.  The  term 
is  derived  from  O.  Eng.  jk,  which  means  primarily  suit,  but 
can  also  signify  jurisdiction  and  a  franchise  district.  Hiatorically 
two  principal  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  tbe  evolution  t^ 
the  tenure.  At  the  close  ol  the  Anglo-Saxon  epoch  we  find  & 
group  of  freemen  diSerentisted  Irom  the  ordinary  ceorts  because 
of  their  greater  independence  and  better  personal  itanding. 
They  are  classified  as  lakcntn  in  opposilion  to  the  nUont  ia 
Domesday  Book,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Danelaw 
and  in  East  Anglia.  Tbete  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  previously 
most  of  the  Saion  ceotls  in  other  pans  of  England  enjoyed  a 
similar  condition.  In  consequence  of  tbe  Norman  Contjutst 
and  ol  the  lonnalioo  ol  Ilie  common  law  the  tenure  was  developed 
into  the  lowest  form  ol  freehold.  Legal  protection  in  the  public 
courts  for  the  tenure  and  services  deemed  certain,  appear  ai 
itl  characteiiuic  leature  in  contrast  to  villainage.  Certainty 
and  legal  protection  were  80  essential  that  even  villain  holding! 
were  treated  as  giUdiaiKa^whea  legal  protection  was  obtainable 
for  it,  as  waa  actually  the  case  with  the  peasants  on  Andent 
demesne  who  Muld  sue  their  lords  by  the  little  writ  of  right 
and  tbe  Uimstiatinai.  Tbe  Old  English  origins  of  the  tenure 
are  still  apparent  even  at  this  time  in  the  shape  of  some  of  Ha 
Inddeots,  espedatly  In  tbe  absence  of  feudal  wardship  and 
marriage.  Hinon inheriting  socagecome  under  the guardianshi[> 
not  of  the  lord  but  of  the  neatest  male  relative  iiM  entitled  to 
tucceasioD-  An  beiress  in  socage  was  free  to  contract  marriage 
without  Ihe  interference  of  (he  lord.  Customs  ol  succewon  were 
also  peculiar  in  many  cases  of  socage  tenure,  and  the  fendal  rtde 
of  primogEnituie  was  not  generally  enforced.  Coomutalion, 
the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  and  the  abcdilion  of  miUtary 
tenures  in  tbe  leign  of  Chadei  II.  led  to  a  (radual  absnt^ioa 
of  socage  in  the  general  dass  of  treehoU  tenures. 

See  Pi^ock  and  Maicbud,  ffirtn  tf  En^iA  Imm.  L  m  t.t 
¥.  W.  Maitiand,  Dpmaiaj  Bttk  and  B^^  te  B. :  P.  WBepadoB, 
Villaiiait  in  Ex^ani,  irj  B.,  196 ff.:  BmgHk  Sku^  i»  On  lilt 

SOCIAL  OOHTRACT,  in  politick  t^ulosopby,  ■  term  applied  to 
the  theory  of  tbe  origin  ol  society  asaodaled  chiefly  with  tbe 
names  of  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Ronneau,  though  it  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Creek  Sophists.  According  to  Hobbes  (ZAiuJAua), 
men  lived  originally  in  a  stale  of  nature  in  which  there  were 
no  recogniicd  criteria  of  right  and  wrong,  00  distmclion  ol 
nfHBaDdfnHN.  Each  person  look  for  Iiimtelf  all  that  he  could; 
''solituy,  poor,    nasty,  brutish  and   short." 


The! 


ended 


bymenagredngloglvetbeirUbettyinlotheha  „  . 

wbolbcncelorwardwasabaohite.  Locke  ( TruJue  en  CnerRiaeiil) 
differed  from  Hobbes  in  so  far  as  he  described  the  pre^odal 
state  as  one  of  freedom,  and  held  that  private  property  must 
have  been  recognlied,  though  there  was  no  security.  Rousseau 
(CpMirsI  aciat)  held  that  in  tbe  pre-aodal  state  man  wia  tmwat- 
like  and  even  tbnld.  Laws  resulted  from  the  combination  of 
men  who  agreed  for  mutual  protection  to  surr«ider  individual 
freedom  dI  action.  (SoveninKnt  must  iberefore  rest  on  the 
consent  ol  tbe  governed,  tbe  mlnU  iptlnlt.  Thou^  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  tbeoiy  of  a  sodal  coatact  (or  rompsct. 
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sofUw, 


d  thai  g< 


bo  based  «idu»ive(y  oo  lorce— yet  it  ii  opm  to  the  ojually 
Dbviciiu  objection  Uut  tba  vay  idek  o[  cootnct  beUaw  to  * 
more  advanced  lUffi  in  fauuju  dcvck^mcnt  Ihu  thn  bypoUKSii 
itself  demudi.  Tbm  llw  dactiioe,  yielding  u  t,  dcGuila  tbaaijr 
ol  the  ori^  ol  aodcly  to  tbo  evideocs  of  biatoty  mad  autluop- 
ology,  bacoma  inteiating  pdmarily  u  revolt  atsinit  mediEVail 
ind  theocratic  tllaiiia  ot  tha  Mats. 

SOCIIUSII.  a  torn  kxadjr  fonncd  fnim  tits  Latin  uljectlvc 
uxialii  (locKu,  a  comiade},  and  Gnt  uacd  of  oiUia  doctiina  of 
Kobeii  OwcD  (7.>.).  "  Socialist "  occur!  in  a  diKUivoa  betwcoi 
Roberl  Owen  and  Ilie  Rev.  J.  B.  Roebuck  at  MaicbHtei  (puhL 
Hcywood,  Manchesta,  iSj?),  [f>.  37, 13].  From  tbe  context  it 
K£nu  a  nidmame.  But  the  tilie  "  Oweniit  "  ma  lUtlilud  by 
many  suppoitcn  (>«  Ci>-<if<rdliK  Jfniocuu,  igiH,  p.  iS]  and. 
'  Co-opcratoc  "  wu  acatiuiol  a  diSerent  kuk.  7^  new  torn 
was  uacd  in  i8j8  in  Fiance  (by  Fiecie  Lcioui],  and  figuiee  is 
JS40  io  Eeybaud'a  Soiiaiiiles  modema. 

Deifinitum, — Sodoliam  ig  that  poliqy  or  theniy  iriucb  aima  at 
securing  by  tKe  action  of  the  central  denuKratic  authority  a 
better  dlslribulioi),  and  in  due  lubordination  thereunto  abetter 
production,  of  woJtb  than  now  prevails. 

TtiisdcinitionnlayDotenlirdycf^ver  the  ancient  and  medioval 
theories  to  which  the  name  baa  been  ^ven  by  modem  writerm 
(see  also  AKAacmsH,  Coiatumsu,  Co-ofbiahok).  It  hardly 
COVCT3  tbe  schemes  of  Robert  Owen  bimselL  But  just  M 
chemistry  is  not  alchemy,  or  astionainy  aitialaKy,  modem 
•ocialism  is  not  to  be  fdentifcd  with  Uupian  fancies,  and  need 


at  be  so  de£[ied  as 
It  be  K>  defined  ii 
We  n 


.0  include  every  tenet 
"entangle    ■ 


a  Ulcere 


leading  sodalislic 

superadded  lo  it  and  not  involved  in  tiie  socialistic  idea- 

TTie  word  began  in  the  days  of  Owen;  but,  as  ibete  were 
utiUtarians  before  UiU  made  the  nsine  cunent,  so  there  were 
■Dciatisla  before  Owen.  Sodalitm,  at  a  poilcy,  begins  with  the 
beginnings  of  politics.  As  a  theory,  it  Iiegiu  whenever  the  state 
'  '     '         a  distinct  office  from  other  factora  '      ' 


ordeiol 


aety,  , 


dthat 


whole 


in  charge  of  tbe  economic  cesourcea  oi  the  people 
to  the  state,  whether  for  production  or  for  distiibutlcn.  Ileie 
was  anarchism  among  the  Cyrenaics  and  Cynics.  Phaleas  of 
Chalcedon  was  a  communist.  There  is  ItsU  socialism  in  the 
RcpuUic  of  Flats,  and  much  remains  in  tbe  Laws.  It  is  true 
that  in  thoae  days  society  and  state  are  not  deuly  diMiognished. 
When  Aristotle  tells  us  that  "  man  Ii  by  nature  a  politicaj 
jiimiil  "  {^PiAUia,  1.  1),  the  adjective  ii  unbiguoo*.  Bui  the 
individual  and  the  stale  are  not  conltuedi  they  ue  cvto,  by  the 
Cynio,  too  fat  separated. 

State  uid  individual  were  also  weD  quit  In  Rome,  under  the 
Roman  system  of  legal  rights— public,  private,  real,  and  personal. 
There  were  sodaliitic  measura  In  Some,  panu  it  cirwuci; 
ud  there  were  agtaiian,  to  say  nothing  of  usury  laws.  But  trade 
snd  industry  were  not  usually  regarded  aa  worthy  suhiects  for 

ol  municipal  socialism  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (S.  Dili,  Amuoii  Stciity  J'        ~~ 


riij.    Inth 
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o  paternal  govemmoit  than  ID  iadividualism; 
hut  it  waa,  pohtically,  too  undemcHratic  to  ^»proach  a  true 
lodalism.  On  Its  decadence  somethmg  lilie  a  d*  fatUt  munidpsl 
■Jdalism  made  it)  if^teusnce.  The  gilds  of  the  great  dtie*. 
utttrium  H>  imfcrii,  legulated  production  and  iacideDtilly 
distribution.  They  did  not  prevent  the  eiiilence  of  millionaires 
like  the  Fuggers,  but  they  brought  evm  these  rich  men  imder 
tbrir  cute*.  The  equality  was  greater  than  the  liberty,  though 
Dcitbei  wu  complete,  to  modem  notions. 

With  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  gilds  catna  what  It  oonmoBly 
oOed  individualiun.  Thenceforward  over  against  tbe  oHittal- 
Ing  government  of  the  menarcfa  et  tbe  cottmanwealth  mi  (0 
Band  tbe  commercial  conpttbion  ol  Itea  indlviduik  It  ii  one 
XXV  6 
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is  doomed  or  not.  Il  has  never  eiBtca  pi 
Between  the  UoK  of  the  gilds  and  the  time  0 
Ue*  tlK  iIsK^  tay  in  Eoglaod  m  the  16th  and  i7tb  centuriai, 
when  there  were  enteipri&uig  Hade  and  busy  Industry,  with 
■uough  of  power  surviving  in  the  aid  otganiBUiona  to  prevent 
absolute  aoarcby.  Ai  invaiioa  followed  invoitioa  ia  the  iSd 
century,  ioduitiy  changed  its  fonn  and  became  great  instead  of 
small.  That  is  lo  say ,  it  tended  to  bcaxne  more  and  more  as 
tOaii  of  large  o^ital  and  large  workshops,  and,  kistead  (d  the 
industrial  Individualism  of  small  msaaa  and  indcptodait 
"  manufacturers,"  who  were  still  "harid  "-worko^  Ibere  wu 
^pmring  the  industrial  ccJlectlvism  of  the  factory  ^tlBd, 
where  manoJacture  was  nothing  withont  its  machinny,  lU 
colosaal  division  of  labour  and  its  strict  technical  discipline  and 
drilL  There  was  a  short  pcdod  In  England  when  empbyon  wen 
allowed  to  draw  advantage  frtmi  the  change  without  any  bind* 
ranee  from  the  state.  But  In  tio  greater  time  than 
the  regulation  of  factories  beyon,  the  period  of  1 
and  tbe  commercial  competllioa  «f  bee  individuals  tKgan  ta  be 
turreuoded  with,  safeguards,  more  01  lets  effectlra. 

Modou  BDciolism.  u  dehned  above,  is  (u)  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  laiiia-Jairi.  which  aims  at  the  least  possible  iater- 
ference  with  industrial  conqietition  between  private  persou  01 
groups  of  peiMns,  and  (h)  suspicious  of  a  policy  of  rotfe  regula- 
tion, ^which  aims  at  close  turvelUancc  and  oontiol  of  tbe  pro- 
ccsdings  of  industrial  competitor*,  but  would  avoid  direct 
initiative  in  production  and  direct  attempts  to  level  the  in- 
e<iualit;cs  of  wealth.  The  leading  idea  of  the  socialist  is  to 
convert  into  general  bsie£t  what  is  now  the  gain  of  a  few.     He 

and  other  reforaeis;  but,  unlike  them,  to  secure  hia  end  ha 
would  employ  the  compuboiy  powers  of  the  sovereign  state, 
or  the  powcn  of  the  mHnicipslily  delegated  by  the  sovereign. 
In  IheformeicaBewe  ha  ve  state  eocislism,  in  the  latter  municipal 
Where  there  is  du-ection  or  diversion  of  industry  by  the  publie 
force  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  this  ii  hoidly  sodalisB, 
It  employs  the  same  machinery,  the  public  force;  and  it  aecnTca 
a  revenue  which  may  pouibly  be  used  for  the  geaonl  bcBi£t. 
BS  in  the  case  of  protective  dutio.  But  in  such  cam  the  geneni 
benefit  is  only  a  posaible  incident.  So  far  {for  eromple)  u 
protectlOD  succeeds  In  keefung  out  the  foragn  competitors,  the 
main  result  it  the  autired  gain  or  prevented  loss  of  a  fe«  among 
the  (JtiMns.  Socialism  by  intention  and  deSoilian  would  secure 
benefits  not  for  a  few,  a  minority,  or  even  a  tna  joif  ty,  but  for  all 


and  communism  (j.t.)  are  often  confused  in  popular  tfiODgbt. 
Bui  tbeconudunlstDeednotbaaaocialist;  hemaybcanananjiiat, 
an  opponent  e{  all  government;  while  the  aodalist  need  not 
bo  a  communlit.  The  asciatiBti  of  the  30th  century  nrely,  if  . 
ever,  demand  that  all  wealth  be  held  m  drmnan.  but  only  that 
thc]and,andtbclaige«oiksbDps,aodtbe  materials  and  means  of 
production  on  >  large  tctJe  ahsil  be  owned  by  At  jftdc,  or  iti 
delegate  the  munldpeltty.  The  despotism  of  gildt  wouhl  not 
now  be  tolerated.  TTie  strictest  public  ref^iioa  of  tmk  and 
industry  wiU  piobaUy  continue  to  be  that  of  the  state,  talher 
than  of  the  municipalEty,  for  local  rules  can  be  evaded  by  migra- 
tion, tbe  state's  otily  by  emigration.  Buttheamallecbodioaie 
likely  to  display  toore  adveatunms  Initiative;  and  it  Is  signiScaDt 
that  th<y  appear  in  the  imagination  nearer  lo  the  individual  ttu 
"  people  can  eva  qipear  to  Its  own 


Yet  it 


>t  the  SI 


duwn  mod  activity  in  England,  but  the  county,  ■  unit  oiilh: 
metically  ikearer  to  the  state  than  to  the  individuaL 

It  might  be  plauabty  argoed  that  the  movemmt  <d  madcni 
events  has  been  rather  towards  a  kind  of  nnaichimi  (j.t.)  than  a 


{quite  CDntmy  to  anarchiim),    Sven  tl  ,        , 

unlvssslly  called  lodalislic,  it  adminlHscd  locally  tsd  tbe 
degree  of  socialism  varies  with  the  paiiihet.  Wia  the  Mote's 
regulation  went  funhtr  and  fiBthcc  in  a  tueeesrfoa  e<  Iilib  Land 
Acta  (1S70,  itti,  i$m),  ii  ' 
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liBt  of  igrinhiinl  induiUy  mu  tnuufmncd  foi  the  benefit  of 
the  nujoiiiy,  !f  hudly  of  tiie  wbote^  by  the  metioa  of  the  3tAlt. 
But  the  mult  hu  becD  ■  itate-ildsd  individuilidn.  The 
fttlcmpt  to  tniLiIona  el)  indiistiiet  by  protettioa  hu  not  been 
made  by  the  English  itAte  in  these  djyL  It  renuhu  broadly 
tiue  that,  iiace  the  F^fl^i*^  state  becanui  more  deinocraCfc 
(Kefoim  Act»  of  1831, 1M7.  "884).  i"  socialism  has  beamie  more 
ud  mora  of  the  monidpU  chuicter.  TlK  end  In  view  bivlig 
'     -'        'h  poliEio,  il  nutlered  little 

,.    .         died  waitlutol  the  central 

ig  dinctty  DC  IIh  delegated  powet  In  ite  hnidt  of 
the  nailer  public  bodies. 

lUt  hi*  been  the  anine  ol  erents  In  EatfuHt  irith  IHIIe 
coiuciDUi  theory  or  piinciple  on  the  part  of  the  people  ot  even  of 
its  leaden.  It  it  cenilnly  a  partial  fulfilnmt  ef  the  uplntiwn 
of  tboee  wboie  Iheoiy  or  principle  is  ■odiUsnx.  The  »o(t 
impoitaiit  fonn  of  modein  aodilitm,  wbich  may  be  called  (or 
coDvenieace  "ncial  dennciatie"  Mdalism,  ta  fonniled  on 
economic  tbeoiy  more  or  lesa  deady  undetitood;  H  b  therefofe 
often  daaibed  as  economic  OT  icientifiG  iociaUini.  Many  men 
have  bectrae  aocialisU  less  fiom  bgic  than  fram  gympslby  with 
•offerbK.  But  modetn  lociBlian  without  dbownfaii  imtinient 
knowi  the  need  of  facta  and  lound  leuoDlng  betlei  than  Its 
predcccnon,  whom  It  calls  Utopltn.  While  among  dviliied 
peo[^  the  suffering  bason  the  vbole  grown  leas,  theinflueoceof 
aomHam  baa  gtoiFD  greater;  and  this  is  largely  owii^  to  the 
e&orta  nude  by  the  best  sodaliita  to  teaaon  faithfully  and 
oUect  facta  hraeatty.  Tbc  lemirkible  otenslon  of  socialism 
in  (leRnaay  may  be  traced  in  great  part  to  the  special  circum- 
■tancei  which  have  made  Bodal  democracy  the  chief  elective 
oiganicerofworhlngmentethatcountry.  Butmodem  socialiam 
boot  a  purely  German  pr«Iuc^  TosclcntiGctodlllnn  England, 
France  and  Ceimany  have  all  made  cootclbutiefl. 

tta  tbeoretlcal  batia  cane,  In  two  curkmity  diBetent  my*, 
frem  pr^Vrt  England.  Tfae  idea  that  tbe  underpaid  laboor  of 
tlie  poor  l>  the  main  iouice  oi  tbe  neilih  of  the  rich  ii  to  be  fOnBd 
not  coJy  in  Godwin  and  Owen  but  hi  the  minor  English  land- 
lelonneet  ud  levolotianary  writen  of  the  iSth  and  early  iqth 
centttriei,  such  as  T.  Speiice,  W.  Ogilvie,  T.  Hodgsldn,  S.  Read, 
W.  TbompaoD.  Tlie  postkuia  of  Rlcardo  that  nlue  is  due  to 
latxnir  and  tbat  profits  vary  inversely  aa  wages  weic  taken  by 
Man  (without  Kkardo'a  modifications)  as  established  doctrines 
of  orthodox  political  economy.  It  was  dedaied  to  be  a  scientific 
truth  that  under  modem  loduBlnal  conditioaa  the  ^'eapknta- 
tion  "  oi  the  labourer  is  ineviuble,  la  the  theoty  of  rent  the 
«i|iloItatioa  cl  the  tenant  by  the  landlotd  was  already  admitted 
bf  moM  ecoBomista.  It  was  lor  the  socialists  to  show  that  th( 
salvuion  both  of  tenant  and  labourer  lay  in  tbe  handi  aC  the 
centra]  ■Dlhority,  sctbg  a*  Ibe  sodallsla  mnild  have  it  act. 

PiBikc*  bad  been  prepared  for  socialism  by  St  Slmoi 
fouiiet.  Hie  revidutionsof  iSjoandii^githMvhonthe 
tntBcassfnl  in  directly  organising  labour,  made  sodslislic  ideas 
drcilate  widely  in  Europe.  Men  began  to  coauive  ef  a  political 
rtrohukn  which  should  be  also  a  soaal  Rvolutlcn,  or  of  a  sodal 
■nd  bduslrlal  revohitlon  which  sbonld  be  stsa  pdlticiL  We 
■iiy  say  hnadty  that  the  sodiUsm  of  1910  wu  either  Inspltrd 
by  the  Mens  of  that  time  et  is  coloured  by  (hem.  Modi 
scientific  sacialiSD  ml  thus  about  fifty  years  old  towards  the 
end  ej  Ibe  first  decade  of  the  Mtb  century.  It  would  have  Httle 
rltba  to  be  sdentilc  if  il  bsd  undergone  noditngein  that  time; 
but  the  cfasngs  was  not  greater  than  the  chsngs  In  orlhodoi 
r~''mA'  docttine,  iriilch  Indeed  It  bad  f flowed. 

Its  ■dberenli  may  be  clanlGed  (i)  according  to  theory  and 
(1)  according  to  pottey,  tbou^,  as  sdenlific  soclsUsm  Is  really 
bMh  IkeDty  and  poUty,  being  a  political  claim  founded  on 
ecaooailc  aigDmenl,  the  disrinction  is  sometinies  a  tultn  ol 


Hun  tie  ibaorists  *ho  find  the  afdoitatloB  of  the  tetenl 
by  tbe  Isndlord  to  ba  tfae  msin  evil  wbetber  It  tavotvc*  Dn 
degndatlvoftbelabovierorDoC.    As  some  thsologlino  coi  ~ 
o  the  Old  Testament,  ao  Heniy  Oeorge 


directly  attack  Ibe  q«em  of  modern  targe  capitals  but  the 
sppropiiaiion  of  land.  The  Bodat-democrat  attacks  both.  Ha 
either  takes  Man  as  guide,  or,  allowing  Man  to  be  vulnerable, 
"-e  stands  on  received  economic  doctrines  with  the  sdditinn  nf  a 
olilical  theory.  Ke  may  himselt  rest  content  wl[Ji  thenstlonal- 
liog  of  the  meana  of  peoduction  or  be  may   tend   towards 

In  policy  there  Is  a  diErcimce  between  those  acjentific  aodalisu 
rho  admit  of  no  compromise  with  (he  eiiiting  order  and  the 
iher  sdenllGc  sodalisls  who  are  willing  lo  work  with  the  exlsiiog 
tder.  The  s(Bil(e«  sect  would  keep  quite  aloof  from  ordinsTy 
politics.    Tbe  first  step  towsrds  compromiK  is  to  aOow  the 

' '""  "'  "  socWistic  pstly  In  the  legiilature,  bearing  1 

t!l  other  eiiMing  parties.  This  Is  the  role  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  neit  t(ep  Is  to  allow  members 
ol  the  party  to  be  alio  members  of  other  existing  political 
pattiesi  this  is  cammon  In  England  and  her  coUmles.  lb* 
poUllcal  history  of  sdentlGc  aoddism  Is  to  n  targe  eitent  the 
history  of  Its  attempls  to  avoid,  to  effect  and  10  otiliie  the 
compromise. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  large  body  ot  sodaRsts  ouldde  any  oigaB-. 
IiatioD.  Partly  from  the  teachings  of  sodalisls  and  partly  from 
Dterary  descriptions  of  the  aims  uid  reuons  of  lociilism,  there 
are  multitudes  who  think  socialist  ically  without  defioing  (brir 
own  padtkn  with  the  exactness  ol  the  sdeniilic  socialist.  It 
Is  often  these  amateurs  who  fiU  readily  into  tTtopiu  and  who 
confound  the  boundatiea  between  socialism  and  communism. 
This  is  done  for  example  by  such  wtilers  ss  H.  G.  Wells  and 
Upton  Sinclair.  Tbe  temptation  Is  evident.  Tfae  borderland 
between  large  production  and  small  may  be  sometimes  debate- 
able;  and,  as  soon  ti  the  sedallstlc  nationsliiing  ot  large 
produetii«  Is  ettended  to  small,  the  way  Is  open  to  tbe  Utopias 
of  communism.  Communism  Is  an  Idea  far  more  Utopian  thin 
sodaliam.  Likeibeidendakingdomof heavenoranulletuilum, 
it  Bpfingi  often  from  >  spiritual  enihusiaim  that  feels  sure  ol 
its  end  and,  at  fint  *t  least,  lecks  little  of  the  means. 

The  enthtulasm  may  qiting  from  a  real  convenion  of  the 
iortde*aibedintheItf;«Wtco{?lalo(vIi.5i6].  Even  scientific 
lociallBra,  depending  thearetically  on  dose  adherence  to  economic 
prtnc^itcs,  depends  pncticallr  on  this  convenlaD.  It  is  as  with 
Christiuiity.  which  depends  on  its  theology  but  also  on  its 
change  oi  heut;  till  we  have  itfnted  both  we  have  not  refuted 
Chriatfanity.  So  n  change  of  bean,  wbidi  is  also  a  change  of 
view,  Is  to  aodaliim,  as  s  ttHf^on,  what  ecenoniic  and  political 
theory  is  to  It  as  a  crted.  AH  that  Is  beat  In  anatthism  shatei 
this  li^iilual  feature  with  socialism.  It  Is  of  s  hi^er  type  thin 
the  human  sympathy  which  went  with  utoplsn  socialiun, 
it  includes  that  sympsthy  and  more.  It  rrqm'res  a  mental 
someisiult  of  the  kind  taken  by  Hcgel'a  metaphysldan  and 
(analogically)  by  Dante  at  the  earth's  centre.  Tile  observer 
begins  to  see  the  world  ol  men  aU  over  agam,  throwing  from  him 
all  iheptejudice  ol  his  class  and  abitncling  from  all  dasses. 
This  abstraction  may  be  less  hard  for  those  who  belong  to  a 
dasa  that  has  little,  than  lor  these  ol  a  class  that  has  much,  as 
leUgioHs  conversion  is  held  10  be  easier  lor  the  poor.    But  it  is 

is  at  bottom  the  dillerence  between  rich  and  poor.  Casoistl 
can  show  thai  the  line  is  a  vanishing  one.  and  that  tliere  aie 
large  groups  of  cases  where  the  distinction  is  uniubetaniial. 
Such  borderiands  are  still  the  spotting  ground  ol  economisls 
aitd  philosophers  and  biiJogists.  We  could  hardly  contend, 
however,  that  no  disllnctions  are  true  which  break  down  at  the 
border.  It  seems  unsafe  lo  say  there  is  no  war  of  dassea,  because 
at  tbdr  nearest  eltremitles  the  classes  pass  into  each  other. 
At  tbe  ntmost  we  might  inter  that  the  best  way  to  brii^  the  wai 
crowd  the  nearest  eittemilJes.  At  present, 
its  least  or  greatest  but  at  its  inean, 
IiBcy.  He  leatures  that  make  the  lower  a* 
distinguished  Irom  the  higher  ire  of  difietent  quality  and  kind, 
neielyol  amount.    They  are  described  perhaps  most  fully 


taking  the  contrast  m 


DiailizodbyGoOglt; 


licit  piivUtgn  ol  Lhe  rich  _  . 

ligni  acuBM  Ihem  u  ware  balon  in  Iheir  fftvoac  Wkjr  dHnld 
be  bava  >a  much  cemfiM  ud  Ibey  to  liult?  why  iboidd  be  be 
Ktare  when  Ihey  live  fmm  bud  to  ■nwlh'  why  ttMU  ttt  awl 
tcitnce  uxl  K&iieiiicni  b«  tkrowa  in  fail  ami  way  tM  be  butUy 
■ilhio  (heii  nach  it  lU?  Such  ud  lisUu  pCDikrinsi  uc  not 
1  rtvoU  aciiiiU  inequility,  wbcllia  (be  nvolc  takn 


(be  il 


Jto 


Ibe  pMenwl  (ocialom  cf  Culyle  and  Rutkia  or  cvn  <f  the 
■ulboicit^yUI,  nlyiogu  Dimki  did  oa  the  "  proud  oontftil" 
ol  the  old  £a|Ji*b  tt*te,  which  wm  iiemiBMlly  lad  ipMModio- 
illy  camttuctive  w  w«U  u  coBtnUiet.  but  iru  always  acuated 
by  a  fcding  like  that  of  a  chid  to  Ua  danmeo.  The  apMMBti 
ol  paietoal  ■ocialiwa  haw  no  deal  cMudnnoMt  of  the  duAft 
in  the  lUte  HkLI.  They  tMnk  Iber  «aD  MiU  ■»  lb*  oM.tocda. 
Th  cy  Mc  Ihit  tbe  pewie  bive  chaifod,  bM  Ibey  do  not  MB  Bhit 
ii  Ibe  paM  cunot  b*  levived  loi  a  pwqila  Dcilbn  can  it  ba 
levivedforiilate.  Thaidca  ol  lORhldp  <>i  dutioj^uUied  fnm 
Icadenliip)  a  bccomiac  lotolaiabk;  aod  thb  nMhtiWN  may 
contain  a  ufecuud  ■(aiaat  OM  ol  tba  wont  riikl  Of  iwiiliBa, 
bureaucncy.  Bulani  tbe  flovetniiif  bvnanciac]!  bad  dMKiT*d 
■11  odgiuilily  and  MODtiicIly,  tba  nwenigD  people  wauld  ban 
discoveted  lor  iimU  that  "  lyianay  ia  a  post  pnvida:" 

CrHl  Brital*.—la  England  a  cerlala  iCadamic  iatarat  ia 
■acialiim  wu  oeUed  by  MiU'i  diKOMiBai  on  tha  Ubjcct  fa  bia 
Fjiilkal  £fMMHy  (|&«S)  and  a  more  pnctical  fadotat  by  the 
aptKBiaace  ol  Ibe  Chrisliw  SorialiaW.  "The  TcdfooMuiyol 
ttkc  Seine "  cauted  pr^udice  crm  H»itiM  nub  bitnlai  ca- 
thiuuiili.  TheFnipl*'iChatter<iDIfa*'lhlniedbadDaKdaliKic 


u  the  lactniinc  loor  of  Hony  Geoifg 
(iSSi-iIWi] inidvocacyot the natioMliiiogoC tbe land.  Uiout 
that  vety  tine  (iSSo)  Ibe  Oenocntic  (iftecwaidi  in  iBSj  the 
Social  DeaaocnUlc)  Fcdenlion  wa*  famed  by  advocates  of  the 
whole  lodaliidc  pmsramme.  A  lecMBoa  look  place  in  1884 
whcD  WiUiani  Hoirii,  U.  M.  Hyadman  end  Bdtott  Ba  fowided 
(he  Sodalitt  Lcacuc^  WUian  Uofri*  parUd  ompany  with 
Ibe  leacw  in  1890,  and  leema  to  have  beanie  more  anardiial 
Iban  Kicialiit.  Edward  BeUamy'l  laakat  BarfaEori.  (1S87) 
nude  aone  jmpiBKin  -antoEg  iiiltDcetiul  psipl*  In  Eagland, 
but  RobcR  Blatchlord'i  Utrrit  EHgeiii  (1S94)  luda  muEh 
mora  «r«y  amongst  lhe  mvltilude,  toUowed  wp  u  it  waa  by  Ida 
Kwqupet  the  Clutitn.  Theie  woe  UiU  few  ngns  of  a  nnog 
party.  Thefintmcmbenol  the  Fabian  Sodtty(TaSS)  were  by 
deCnicloQ  opportuniiCi,  ind  though  the  Fabiaa  £11071  dSS?) 
■ere  ■ocialitlic  ihey  wen  tbc  dedarationi  ol  men  willing  to  me 
the  mdinaqr  political  aiacUneiy  and  accept  rsfonra  in  the 
prtaeM  that  mi^t  point  to  a  lodiUMiG  aoluiion  in  the  viry  far 
distance.     Moat  ol  the  Fabians  .became  bard-woTting  ndicali 


e(  the  old  type,  with  genenl  approval.  Englaiid  dees 
even  (be  apparaaceol  a  revolution  Neveitbeka  a  change  bai 
(ome  over  the  ipliit  ol  Engli^  poliiica  In  tbe  diiectioa  desitd 
by  sodaliata,  tbon^  hardly  through  any  eSoita  (d  thdn.  The 
(hange  wai  predicted  1^  Hetberl  Spenoer  In  iS6d  (H'uMi.  Km. 
April)  aom*  yean  before  bousebold  luffnge  (iWj).  In  Tii 
Man  tcrmi  On  SUU  (iSS;)  he  detDonatiala  that  liberal  leglila- 
tion  idilcb  once  meant  lie  removal  of  ohuada  now  meant  the 
cocrcioD  of  the  Individual.  Thsu^  a  large  part  ol  the  coercive 
mttsim  ennmented  by  Spencer  an  nther  rcgslitieii  than 
lodaliUB,  undoubtedly  there  is  here  ud  there  a  udaliuic 
pRFviaian.  Tbonui  Hiil  Cnen's  dictum,  "  It  ii  the  husineu 
of  tbe  State  to  r*"*"^*'"  the  conditions  without  which  a  bee 
emdae  ol  the  human  fanillitt  !j  imposible  "  (£(f«ral  Zefulalua 
Bid  Fnahm  tf  CK^ait,  iBSi),  did  not  in  appeanncc  go  >nw^ 
tutlier  than  Herben  Spencer**  that  "  It  il  a  vital  nquitement 
lo-  aockity  and  for  tbe  lodiridval  to  tecogniu  and  entoica  the 
cmditioiii  to  a  monal  aodal  Efe  "  {Tit  Uan  wtnif  Or  ^tife. 
p.  101);  hot  tbc  lOfmeraaw  ckaily  that  tbe  p(£cy  of  tbe  fntote 
man  to  beyoad  men  regulation.    It  "■  -    '  ""' 

hen  attached  to  a  layiDg  ol  Sir  Wi 


a  Haicoart  In 


diieover  a  naeral  prlndpla 

meiltl,  and  as  if  do  geoenl  pini^plc  ever  aflccted  Ibe  mtriti. 
Kegubition  and  not  initiative  ia  the  prevailing  featuie  of  tbe 
action  ofgovenment  eves  BOW.  Tbe  liilwayi  are  itlU  In  private 
haada.  Tlie  state  oilways,  canali  and  kaM*  «f  ladia,  tkongh 
John  Uoit-i  (afterwaids  ViKaunt  Mod^)  "  aiade  a  pUMOt 
ol  tboa  to  the  Sodaltes"  (Haute  of  Commoa^  aoth  July 
ipo6),  BK  tbe  public  works  cf  a  awdeiB  beosvotaat  deipodna, 
and  do  not  go  veiy  far  bc;rond  thow  o(  it*  aadtat  praeotypa. 
They  ate  tba  worli*  not  at  tbs  ladba  bat  ol  aa  alien  daMO- 
oaqi.  Contniiwite,  in  ""gi'T*^  itaelf,  po«itiM.J  of  a  lair 
-  '  dl-govenuaent,  ckfwb  laodi,  govcmmenl  dock- 
fleet,  peat  office  wcr 
-    '  -  '    HidiliuBi  thqr  an  not  modm  hmtnra- 


heldbytownsUkeClaifoWiBbnilngbam,  Maachener,  liverpool, 
Laed*.  Bmdfori,  Hnddenfleld,  Cckbener.  Sometlmea  tba 
manigement  f*  economical,  aemethaea  waitefiil;  but  In  al 
cases  the  undeitakinff  have  been  utiqwRed  1^  a  majority  who 
care  Utile  lor  general  tbaoiy  and  sveiytblng  Kh  local  iatcntts. 
The  "  unity  of  admiaittntioB "  mccesshdly  advocated  by 
Edwin  Chadwick  in  tbe  Uter  Victorian  period,  and  tequbtag 
"  competition  for  the  Geld  but  not.ia  tbe  fidd,"  U  not  hKODiiMent 
with  municipal  aocialiam.  Tbl>  bit  has  bees  provided  with 
new  machiouy  by  the  establiihrnent  of  county  and  distrirt 
FOUDcili  (1S8S),  pBiish  councils  (1894)  and  even  (he  peihaps- 
oihcrwite-intesdcd  metropolitan  bonugh  ooundl*  (itlofi). 
Till  ivtj,  when  the  progressive  patty  In  (he  London  County 
Comdl  wet*  heavily  defeated,  that  courcH  was  certainly  moving 
in  the  path  of  monidpal  socialism.  But,  In  Its  achievements 
as  dittbguiibed  from  its  chums,  it  had  not  ovettaken,  stiH 
leas  lutpused,  Birmlngbatn  or  Glasgow,  btonldpal  sodalina  in 
Britain  find*  many  critics;  it  has  the  dnwbicks  of  all  dcmoctatic 
tell-govenunent.  It  issomeltmei  wasteful;  but  it  Is  seldom 
comipt;  and  there  i*  no  gneni  desin  for  1  ntum  to  a  less 
advcDtuiDus  poGcy.  In  tbe  counliy  jlistiicts  democncy  ii  Mill 
impeilectly  conscious  o[  its  own  power.  Then  an  ids  on  the 
statute  book  that*WDuld  weU  equip  a  parochial  sodaLlsra ;  but 
lodilists  seem  to  be  ibLelo  do  Little  more  than  accriente  sli^tly 
what  seems  to  be  the  fnevitat>ly  slow  pace  of  political  reform 
in  Eflgbuid.  Whether  the  alension  of  the  fnnchise  to  women 
will  quicken  the  n(e  of  reform  a  uncertain. 

With  every  allowance,  tbe  change  in  En^i^  politics  has  been 
real,  and  it  bas  been  due  in  a  great  measuR  to  the  growth 
ol  oiganizatbn  among  vroHtlng  meix.  Tbe  old  trade  unionism 
passed  out  ol  iii  dark  ages  by  tbe  aid  of  legUatifHi  (in  1871),  ' 
wbicb  was  for  thirty  years  (till  tbe  Tafl  Vale  dedsion  In  ii)oi, 
Ibe  older  vinr  bebg  restored  by  tbe  Trades  Disputes  Act  1906) 
considered  (o  give  (0  Ibe  trade  uoions  tbe  advantagH  ol  a 
corporation  without  the  drawback*.  At  the  same  time,  through 
a  better  law  of  imati  pannenhipt  (Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acta  1S59,  1862, 1876),  ibe  nMiperatire  codetiea  were 
making  rapid  piogreB.  Conipulmy  education  (i  870)  increased 
tbe  fnteOiiena  ot  tbc  hbouitng  classes  and  therewilb  tbrir 
power  lo  use  Ibeb  oppommltle*.  Labour  le^ilalioD,  removing 
tmrk,  nuking  inspection  and  rtfiulation  of  factories  more 
stringent  (ssa  tba  eODsaUdalhv  Act  of  1878  and  the  Factory 
and  Woibibop  Act  ifor)  and  pnividing  compenialioD  lor 
acclil(nl*<i906).wasfarwardedby  both  political  parties.  TUs 
waa  not  social  bal  regulation.    Tfae  old  nnlonltt*  wire 
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imiUcib  tttbeM  trpe-  Hattorht  mkuktt  <Aa  one  fm 
into  ptominence  wjib  tlia  Dock  Strike  io  Londan  Id  iStg.  He 
ny  had  btcD  pnpind  t^  danoutmioBs  irf  Ibe  mwmploTcd 
iiii&87uidiSga.  WhanuuonismeBibtuadimakillcdbbnDien, 
ud  kt  tbe  Mme  tinw  prcBcd  on  the  ~ 
Mdctic*  ud  tbric  joint  utim,  wben, 
-    '  'flDoElbcHUe 

a  not  only  of  ttt  right  houn'  diy  bm 
utioulbuico  of  the  liod,  II 
w  laven  nxking.  Tbc  lirgtr 
■  iDcluded  in  tin  Indo  todclk*  tbe  nun  tbdr 
'lom  tliu  of  tlie  BUM  meeting, 
a  become  indinct  initcid  of  direct  ttU-tonmoetit, 
id  moie  and  mon  by  tpecitlly 
tnined  lepitKiiutiv™.  Ibb  mi  1  tendency  lomirf*  bamu- 
auy,  DC  govemmeni  by  c^ciali,  not  tbe  hJgtaot  type  d  populu 
Sorenmenl.  A  better  prepuUioD  (or  democmlc  lownuBtnt 
hu  been  given  by  tbe  co-opentivs  lodetia.    If  It  be  tine  that 

then  every  phue  oi  organixation  mot  be  vdenned  vbicb 
widua  their  e^tperience  of  idi^govenunent,  more  opeciaUy 
in  the  hiin'<l''>g  of  indtairial  and  cammerdiil  eSiin.  fliii  bn 
kind  of  education  has  been  well  given  by  ctK>peration,  tbon^ 
chiFSy  Ihiough  c*[utal  and  hired  labour  on  the  old  pattem 
of  the  ordinary  onploycia.  Co-paitncnliip  aodctica,  beat 
anmpUficd  in  the  midland  dittticla  of  England,  are  mOR 
deiDOdMic;  but  theic  numben  ue  few.  Tha  daimi  ct  tbe 
woflEman  are  umewhat  in  advance  of  hta 
other  hand  it  a«ms  imposuble  in  England 
conoasiona  without  extravagant  rUirpn 

CtrmaHy.—lB  GcRnany  it  waa  long  an  uioni  that  aocialiiti 
muat  leave  ordinary  (nlilia  and  poUtical  machinoy  levenly 
■Jane  as  an  evil  thing.  TheiboctawifDtikitniggleforconititt 
tional  [iherty  in  184S-1&4Q  had  driven  mist  of  thoae  who  wtl 
"  ihiokiog  aoctaliatically  "  into  abandonment  of  potilical  refon 
and  into  plana  oi  fundamental  change  amounting  to  cenluiloi 
Kail  Mitlo  (iSio-iSSs)  and  K.  J.  Rodbertni  (j.».)  contcnlc 
theouelvfj  with  laborious  and  profound  studiee  not  intende 
to  beat  immediate  Iruit  in  practice.  Mara  and  Laaaalle  wen  u 
•o  pacific.  The  former  wa*  from  the  first  (j 
of  1843)  inclined  to  give  lodalism  an  i 
taking  also  no  paina  to  distinguiih  it  from 
desired  it  for  his  oho  nation  firal.  Both 
Megtliaos.  From  Hegel  they  bad  leameil 
like  tbe  woiid  of  things,  wsi  in  conitant  I 
but  unlike  Ilcgel  Ihey  regarded  human  evolution  aa  pniiely 
matcnalistic,  cSccIed  always  hy  a  struggle  between  cianea  io 
iodety  lor  tbe  outward  meana  of  well-being.  Feudalism,  itsJf 
the  teeult  of  luch  a  struggle,  had  given  place  to  the  rule  of  tbe 
middle  daasA.  The  struggle  io.^y  is  between  the  middle 
cUaies  and  the  wtuking  daaaea.  At  present  thooe  who  do  nc 
possess  capitalare  obliged  to  work  for  such  wages  oi  will  keep  thci 
alive.andthegainsfroniinvrationsandecofiomiaare secured  by 
tbc  employers  and  capiialiHs.  The  labourer  wori 
ftkt,  which  is  "  the  socially  necessity  wages  of 


(tbeb; 


liviliwd  life);  t 


lis  ccet,  and  the  suit>1ui  due  10  bis  "  unpaid  bboi 
*  (oei  to  the  employer  and  capitalist.  Tliis  is  what  Lassalle  called 
the  "biuen  law  of  wages,"  founded  on  Rlcardo's  lupposed 
doctrine  thai  (e)  the  value  oI  an  article  that  is  not  a  mol 
is  determined  by  lis  cost  in  labour,  and  (A)  tbe  wa^es  of  labour 
tend  to  be  simjjy  the  necessaries  of  lUe.  The  tendency  of  tbe 
labouring  ptqHdaiion  to  iooeaie  beyond  the  meiUH  of  steady 
employment  is  a  frequent  benefit  to  the  capitalist!  in  the  pi 
expansions  of  investment  and  enteipnse,  arising  in  teipo 
new  inventions  and  discoveries.  Large  huainesa  in  modem 
econnny  swallows  up  small.  Not  only  the.indepcndent  art' 
and  workers  in  domestic  industries,  but  the  small  capitalist! 
employees  who  cannot  aHord  to  introduce  tbe  econonies  and  aeU 
at  the  low  prices  ot  their  large  rivali  are  diaappeaiing . 
tbe  growth  of  tbe  proletaiiat,  together  with  the  coocentral 


ol  the  pram  lyitem  of  fndnAiy.  Tie  pidelartat 
K  ita  own  vtrength;  and  the  raeana  and  materials  ot 
be  concentrated  dnally  into  the  hands  of  the 
for  the  good  of  alL  This  revtdution,  like  that 
aliim,  ia  aini|dy  the  neat  stage  ol  ma 
cvnlntloa  h^ipenlng  witbont  human  will,  fatally  and  neceaarily, 
by  virtue  at  the  conditiana  under  whldi  wealth  is  produced  and 
shared  In  our  times. 
Such  waa  {n  substance  the  view  of  til  tbe  German  sodalisti 
tbe  last  half  of  tbe  igth  century.  Even  Rodbenua  had 
advanced  a  claim  (4  rl^t  en  behalf  of  working  men  to  the  full 
produce  of  their  labour,  but  thought  the  times  not  vipe  for 
-'" —  The  othen  made  do  such  rtaeivatianx.  '-■""- 
led  by  B  dictator, 
atabliab  trims  the 
public  fundi  OMipeiitin  mociUloUi  such  ai  hi*  iqiponent 
Schnlw-DditiKbbadbopedtopUiitbyMJf  help.  Hiasodalism 
Man  looked  beyond  hit 

itlonil  Unhs  of  Working 

Uen  In  tt6(,  the  jnx  el  LnsaOe^  tiagk:  death.  Before  the 
'aga  of  polka  )m»«Mita*  and  ptnecutlon  lb* 
Lasialk  aid  Mux  wtia  onhed  at  tbe  loagwas  al 
Ootbi  in  187;.  Tha  aame  aodal  deuocrati  had  crept  into  tna 
about  iS6g  ajien  tbe  Mkmen  o(  Uan  founded  at  a  teagwjt  in 
Eiaenach  the  social  daneeraticwetkingiten'ipany.  Thepaity 
begantobeapowtrattbecoagrcMotCotba.  It  is  a  power  now, 
but  its  doctiines  and  poUqr  luv«  niMletgone  sobm  change. 

Thelaatqnanecoftheiglbcenlutywittiiased  (i)thertptn»iv 
lain  of  187S,  (1}  ibefE  i^ieal  fa  iS^^  (j)  the  tluto  lasurasca 
Law*  and  (4)  a  qidckeoed  progreas  ol  Geiman  indntiy  aiul 
wtaltb  duriag  thliiy  yean  d  peace  and  consofidatioii. 

ovcrameni,  alarmed  by  attempts  on  the  liia 
and  by  the  increased  number  of  votes  giveo  to 
socialistic  candidates  for  the  leichstsg,  procured  tbc  passing  ol 

■■■-  "" 'nal  Powers  Act  Wiaiiaihue  Ctiert  i"  i8)<.    Tbo 

thk  tine  raemblad  the  Shi  AcU  of  1819b  England. 
Coiablned  action  and  open  micnnca  In  Germany  became  almoat 
huairtbli;  and  for  organs  of  tli*  pitsi  the  aodal  damociats  had 
tecoumloZOridi.  Uebknedit  and  Bebct  could  itlU  raise  theIc 
voica  (or  tbem  In  pariianwnt,  for  Bisnaick  failed  in  bis  attempt 
todeprivemembcnttftheirlmmunities  (March  1879).  But  ilie 
agitation  as  a  whde  wsa  driven  imdergrovod;  and  ft  speaks 
welt  lor  tlie  patience  and  self -cootml  of  tbe  people  ihat  no  wide- 
spread mcessei  followed.  The  declaration  of  tbc  Social  Demo- 
cmtic  mngresB  at  Wyden,  Switcerland,  in  iBSo,  that  thdr  atma 
sboild  be  fgnbered  "  by  tvery  means  "  instead  of  the  old  phrsse 
"  by  every  lawful  means,"  was  a  natural  rejoinder  to  the  law 
that  deprived  tberj  of  tbe  lawful  m 
bad  no  evil  consequences.  In  188 1 
that  trade  unions  were  allowed  to  recover  legal  standing.  10  1S90 
the  reichitaj  refused  to  renew  the  law  of  iS^g  for  a  fifth  period; 
and  finally  in  1899  it  tepealed  the  law  forbidding  tbe  amalgama- 
lion  of  workmen's  unions,  and  specially  ainied  at  tbc  new  social- 

reiatious  prosecutions  and  condemnations  for  Mtjestats- 
beleidigung  (J^  najtsU)  following  [S90  did  tbe  canse  more 
good  than  harm.  The  socialistic  volera  increased  from  4]7,4jSin 
iS;3  to  1, 800,000 in  1894  and  I, i»>/x»  In  1S98,  while  the  elected 
membeisincreaiBdfrom!iini877  to46inig^aad  jfthi  189I. 
By  i[i03  the  voter*  had  increased  (o  three  mlUions  and  in  the 
elections  of  February  1907  they  were  3,J40floo.  The  socialists, 
however,  in  1907  found  themselves  represented  by  43  nembeia 
as  against  jg  in  190J.  The  reduced  repreaeiitatian  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  the  other  parties  against  tbsm,  the  inattets  al 
issue  not  being  industrial  pdicy,  but  01 ' 
naval  (ipenditur^    Tbe  increase  in  tbe  nn  .     ..    __ 

a  proof  that  the  power  of  tbe  paity  in  Getmany  hu  lathier  iit- 
ciBsed  than  diminiihed.  In  1908  tbey  gained  seven  leati  la  tha 
PtuBsian  Diet,  where  they  had  Ulbeno  been  unnprc»nt«L 
Yei "  remedial  CBeaium  "  bad  been  passed  which  irti«  intended 
tomakeaodaliamuBneceBsaiy.  Bismarck,  who  admired  IJSSaUe 
and  bad  ns  acnvle*  about  the  ioicrveiitien  of  the  atate,  had 
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■gvnit  Bcknai^  atddeu  ts  and  oU  ige,  BHUORi  dn^  CUikd  001 
inil8j,iSa4uidiS9i,ie3t«tivdr.  llKKdiliMDMaoNuaa- 
ibly  Rcuded  tbm  gDMnuBcnl  ka  tlwtt  coorot.  Tblj  coold 
puinl  li>  two  otbcf  "  onvillinc  wtaBcne^"  tbc  Cbbtlu  SodilhU 
ud  tb«  "  SodiBm  ol  tha  Onii." 

In  the  pTeloUnt  ptrti  of  OmBuy  the  Mdiliill  u  ■  nde 
nre  todil  dmocnti,  faithc  CkUwtlc  M I  nk  ihT  acn  ChibtUn 
SodmUiti.  AteaiIyuiM3WidiS&4DiD01iii>flerMHtBWnp 
Kutekr.lollowtdlqrCalknlfcnfuslu^npnvaUdnctellMlc 
■enlimcDt  uddoculne.  KWtriw,  iriio  bid  bn  ondfr  tke 
InBaeace  cd  L«Millf,  bad  hopes  tbu  ibi  dntrch  wkU  nuke 
productive  UMdaUam  bar  tpedal  cue  JfonluK  «aBldba«e 
d^ModedmanoDtbeiUtctbuosiheilaKk  AUwcnuidM 
totheCTil»eftbtwoikB»B'lp«ilion«dgBit«dbytb»lod«l 
democnu,  ud  they  «eR  uil«u  Ibtt  tbs  CitbcUc  dnth 
thoiild  pot  leave  the  curs  of  the  nOi  to  t>e  tOtclad  wftbool  b« 
utisUHx.  KettEln  died  in  1877;  aod  the  popc^  mcy^al 
sf  the  18th  of  December  iBiS  boremtruo  of  bb  iaSotece,, 


hid  pouti^sl  to 

DenuKacy  <i<  itioi  (]u(tuy)  bMn;n  nv  vmpMliy  aitb  tgnii. 
The  PntemiBt  dnndi  bt  GaiBHiy  b»  been  huavoed  b^feu  of 
offendini  the  garaameOt;  bat  H  coatBU  ■  vl|Bniia  it  timj 
body  of  Oirinlui  g~^^"^"  Rodcdf  Todti  >  couitiy  pulqr. 
wu  Ibsir  pnphet.  Hh  beak  ra  AoifeW  Ctrm«m  SitUiat 
end  OrMia*  SedHf  UfjBi  MJir  SOAtr,  tilt  nan  Atfl^, 
to  foaod  in  uMdatloii  for"  Sodil  Refbnn  on  CbiMiD  Prln- 
nple*."  ThbwMdnrauncedntbeiuaf^ljrbrplrittkiuWc^ill 
Tuki  v  in  orgifilied  hjFpocriiy,  Iti  inftltaee  im  ihonVvRt, 
uidiUiaocc«ar,lfas''SoclilMoiiutUi:il  Union"  (ilgs),diind 
the  unpopolarity  of  Stacker,  lu  tMuder.  Evm  the  SocialtaM  of 
the  Chdr,  middle  due  PntBtut*  U  Ihef  ilere,  wnldliive 
notlting  (o  uy  to  It,  bat  pniened  to  |d  ■  my  of  Ibeir  out. 

FnimtfaeycuiS^tbenbadexliIedslnfaeeleoeDomfeM  Ud 
■tileuncn  oiled  the  "ecoyondc  coi«rh"  (VMtmMullaJI. 
Hduf  iE«vnH),a  kind  oiE^lUtCobdenClnt^thoaih  It  lined 
cblcfly  11  free  tndeiDoagiB  Mctlon*  of  the  GrnuB  people  hi 
parlkulir.  ATlet  the  Eaipbe  iu  mrk  Kamed  Gnhlinl;  ind  1 
■cw  iodely  wu  fonned.  the  "Union  for  k  Policy  of  Sochi 
Reform  "  {Ve-rin  /ic  S«ialf»liM).  Profesoon  G.  SchnraHer, 
W.  Ro«4>eT.  B.  mdebnnd,  A,  Wigner,  L.  J.  Brentlno,  the 
«t*tUUdan  E  XngFl  and  otfaen  mR  it  Kille  in  Jane  1871,  ind 
1  meeting  of  their  Bupporlfrs  followed  it  Eisenach  In  OrtobeT  of 
thit  year.  TheR  KallieltT-SiKiaialen  or  SociiliMl  of  Ae  Chiii 
(icidemic  »c(aUsls)  agreett  with  IhcMdsl  denKietnllin  Rcog- 
u'lini  the  eiittiflce  ol  a  "  sodal  quaiiOD,"  the  pmblen  hOK  to 
nake  the  labovren*  candidm  better.    To  the  old-fastaioned 

■oKed  IIB  own  pmblcmi.  But,  while  the  locial  democrats 
kMked  (orioda)  reYotution,  (he  mdemiciociilislswmcontint 
'oriodilTefonn,  lobe  furthered  by  (he  atite,     Ihe  itate 


.    They  did  niuch 


the  race."    They  were  1  company  of  moderate 
relying  on  the  «ite  and  the  jfaleaait  ' 
piiuitona  service  to  the  govenimc 
vesligationi  preceding  the  great  insunoce  laws. 

The  German  people  were  made  a'HKte  moretntlined  toitite 
•Dcialiam  than  before  by  the  efficiency  dUplSycd  by  the  trutesu- 
tncy  in  the  wan  of  iSM  and  iBjo.  If  the  Insunnee  Lswi  are 
found  lo  work  «tO,  thli  bicKnatlon  may  be  confirmtd,  and  ibe 
Idaofanvolution  may  fall  Into  the  background.  The  atiHude 
ol  Ibe  lecial  democratic  patty  beome  leu  uncomptoraiiing  thah 
1b  entller  dayj.  Since  they  regiined  their  Itbeity  in  iBpo,  their 
leaden  have  kept  them  wed  in  hind.  Their  rrincipal  }oumal 
Venfirli  was  conducted  with  great  iMiiiy.  Their  agiiation 
became  i>  pe^cefiJl  ai  that  of  trade  unkmfata  or  co-operaton  in 
En^nd.  Iliey  eeaied  to  denounce  the  ehntthet.  They  tried 
Id  gaia  aympalhy,  ctnile  fairly,  by  taking  np  tbe  ouK  ol  any 
■      -' m.otevenill.uiednaliveaincalonie^andaigioj 


Tbe  etiatravBi^r  between  Mendi  ami  crit(a  id  soci^inn  atfll 
n|w  In  laamad  circlea,  pindiidns  a  pro^gioua  quantity  of 
liteiManyiiiby  yenii  but  the  old  nrieCuie)  of  TnJtKhke  and 
SdUOa  KCD  now  lo  bive  hst  1  liltle  of  Ihdr  point.  Thon^ 
the  pngmDiM  adopted  at  Oothi  in  1875  wna  not  eolifily  or  even 
•niouly  alttnd,  the  puti  irf  it  doe  to  T-amUe  feO  teto  the 
backsroand.  For  tatnj  yean  Uan  and  not  Lusale  wu  Ibo 
peat  inthottty  of  the  piity.  Uiii  died  In'  1U3,  bvt  nratlnetl 
ao  oiade  liU:  1894.  when  Onit  "btHitt  ha  own  death  in  189s} 
Xtgdi  niMAed  the  liit  Wume  at  U>  f liebd^  boA  on  eipftaL 
ne  v^m  ■wu  ttftaei  4o  Kdvc  cerlilB  logical  difflcultls 
IntbtayMWL  Inateadof  thb.Iteaued  a  feelingotSnppofnl- 
meat,  even  among  liuebditven.  Uany,  nke  BAel  and  Kantsky , 
kept  tip  Iba  oM  adoiatlon  of  Maix;  hot  many,  Hke  Eduaid 
BcnMdli,  ilghlly  fih  Ihll  to  give  up  Marr  Is  not  togfveop 
liMfafcW,  any  mimlhan  toglve  BpCcniaga  is  to  give  up  thcokwy. 
BemateiaaiKalypiapoaelbitDngieaaibaithe  old  doctrines  and 
'pdicf'ollhapatt^,  inwdving  ai  Ibcy  ds  the  dMpih  of  teiorai 
and  iBriWtnca  on  At  need  at  RTol«Ian,  ahould  be  dtopped. 
He  bad  sot  cuifed  hU  pobit  tn  1908,  bnt  Us  Influence  aeeilied 
to  be  lDCtaUia(.  ne  death  of  Litliknecbt  (August  1900}  n- 
moved  (MB  the  ranks  ot  ths  aodit  demoetat*  one  of  tli^  moM 
bcfsk  figuna,  bnt  aho  one  of  Ibe  ilimgeit  opponenti  of  ludt  1 
dungaofrranl.  Vet  Liebfcrmbt  blnaelt  had  made  (omeaduuk 
It  was  ioipOMible  for  1  mn"  Dfhis  ihrnrdntn  (o  cIo«  hit  eyes 
to  what  the  ttale  bad  done  for  the  German  workman.  It  wu 
-imponiUe.  too,  to  Ignore  (he  progress  that  <>enni.ny  bad  made 
In  wealth  and  industry  ifDCe  tbe  creation  of  the  Eniidie  In  1871. 
Ottmany  haa  been  fail  iweomiDg  a  rnaoufacturisg  cmratry; 
and,  thotl^  tfie  growth  of  lar^' manufscttiring  towns  hi  tba 
RUne  valley  and  elsewhere  haa  miiltlplitd  sodalisls.  it  has  added 
to  the  income  of  The  German  ■      '  —    .    ^    .-      - 


iflet  I  larger  life,  » 
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Tbe  German  sodalisls  were  dilefly  Interested  fn  secisThii  luch 
an  eilensicn  <A  (he  ftaschise  b  PniBia  as  would  nuke  lb<ji 
in  the  Pmssiin  parihnent  correspond  as  near  to 
iber  of  their  adherents  aa  lo  tbe  Reichstag  ilseU.    They 
In  theformer  in  June  i^,  though 


had  only  gained  Ic' 


radical  party.  The  pofdtion  in  Austria  wu  somewhat  different. 
Thefint  general  eleclions  held  onder  a  really  democratic  luffrage 
(May  1907)  resntted  in  (be  return  of  eighty  sodal  denncrati  and 
liily  Christian  lodalists  to  (he  Reichsrath,  as  compared  with 
tle™i  and  twenly-«i  in  the  nnreformed  parfiament.  They 
were  opposed  (as  antf^:fcrical  and  cfericaf)  on  many  qoestiona, 
but  they  made  it  certain  that  ecoooailc  »od  industrial  policy 
affecting  the  whole  nation  would  rival  and  perhaps  ont-tival 
the  questions  of  racial  supremacy  ind  Amu  ftlitigiH  that 
t^MOibed  the  itlinti^  of  the<H(l  Reicjismth. 

Fniae.—la  Prance  the  sodaliiti  have  found  ft  harder  (e 
work  in  the  parllamenliry'  harness.  Man  bad  uid  h»g  ago  that 
for  the  success  of  sodalism  be^es  Englisb  help  tbeie  must  be 
"  the  ctDWing  of  the  Gallic  cock,"  French  enthusiisra  fo[  sodal 
revolution  Is  fertile  in  the  coualry  districts  but  very  strongly 
prooooncedto  thebitge  towiu.  The  Com imnafrfi  of  i8ji  mi^t 
be  called  mumcipal  soriaGsts  d  a  sort,  but  their  light  went 
out  in  that  oRsfli  tErrltIt,  Somelhing  like  a  movement  towards 
oi^taiied  sodalhrn  began  ta  iBMon  ibf  retnm  ol  sornepromhient 
nemben  ol  (M  old  commtme  from  eidle.  A  congress  was  held 
Havre  undert^ leadefship  of  J.  Ouesde  and  J,  A.  Firroul; 
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.  JobtetmkiamirliniWd  benliMaailnboirmtmBaitiat. 
foe  mitnifytl  McUlIui,  dacoiinliHUoa  ud,  Uta  <iSSl),  mU- 
fovemlBS  wHfcdwf*  tidad  by  public  moBty.    Ca-o)Mntlw 

lundi,  ud  fkvoutd  ^  pRferewm  !■  pubUc  wocki  iDd  Mhtr 
privdcgt*,  Kitbout  Hdkips  rmIu.  11k  BmttittH  tn  iko 
CiSad  fMiJMKiW,  U  ognUnt  vitb  loch  ndilom  u  a  int- 
mcdiatdy  imctkabta.  Tber  (Upfianvd,  lot  Wmptf,  agnuUs 
RtomoBtbepKKBt  banal  piintepnipBty(Uincilka,iSg>). 
Alter  MV«il  nimirrrwlid  ■cgstiiUoiii,  the  malpBuHaa  of 
Ibi  ColkctiviMi,  FoMibiUrii  ud  BlaiiqMula  (euioiu  icvoln- 
tioouici))  TU  ucmivluhBd  is  iSm.  But  Ihe  body  lud  dm  ths 
CDhttte  «(  Ibe  Conu  puty.  Ilwii^  tba  Bciiliiti  in  (he 
CbuBbra  utsl  nam  Or  1cm  loyijly  Io(bUib',  th^  sen  sot 
cIndy  aatiaQwV  by  tba  msBiiuiioD  oiUiida.  In  comequcBcc 
{like  Ui  Jobs  BiiiHiBEatfudi«i9BS-i«a6)  tbau«hoaiic«rUd 
oSaBtultycaiuiuuliiacload.  niibippuiadiall.llilkand 
wben  be  becuoB  miwint  of  tBoiatn*  in  iba  WaMadt  Ra«ae>u 
■ovenuBcnt  «l  iHft  and  la  ■  lea  dtffae  to  M.  Janiia  wbes  be 
becsrae  vin-fHuknt  ol  the  Cbambei .  If.  UittoiDd  mi^ 
iitdnd,  e^dlad  Irom  tba  paAy,  and  it  tbeaodaliMcoBinlaof 
Amtodun  (Asgiiat  1*04)  <  itra^  >oidad  naolutioo  con- 
denoad  uy  paiUdpalleD  In  MciallaU  in  tmrfit  (middb 
duti  tovcnunent.  Tba  vata  «■*  not  unaainoa^  and  iIk 
nnliitlDiiitsEHniattribut«du>tboCainuB«b«L  AnaUeapt 
ml  mada  in  Fuia  Wvii  tfosi  to  Und  tba  mious  ^rttct  of 

p— ,t,f^.B.t...<»...l...riylnyJh»l.y  In—J^j  .    ||e«  "  SoCUl- 

fal pai^,  tbc Fnocb SeclioD aClba IntRpUioul Labour  UnJon." 
It  lalddowBiuingent  miea  lot  tbe  tiddaiMe  fl(  ladalkt  dcputita. 

Ibe  pnccediiv  *''  ibc  Fraadi  '"''"•"i  pcchipa  Iran  tbeir 
ptatapalitknllibcrty.ieeattiwaymid  lueriUanrfMC  The 
FnBCbit»l*laaot«opdttcI[ilea7enafioainl«rvtiiti«D.  Ithu 
been  ilmyi  nraie  mi^  than  In  EmUnd  to  buaifen  witb 
competitive  trade  and  lo  t»b«  tba  Initiative  an  itetlf.  ItconOali 
the  Bask  «i  Fiuce,  own*  moat  id  tba  niliHya,  and  diiccu 
leamdaiyat  wtU  a*  prinuuy  education.  Aita  the  dnputoa  at 
Caimain  (in  lifi)  ft  pnpoMd  lolakaovcr  (baminea.  Tben 
it  DO  flenenl  poor  law;  but  old.age  penrioat  hivt  been  votei^ 
and  HoibBicn'i  compeniition  li  m  dd  a*  lUt.  Stale  iofi>li»n» 
might  have  gone  ianhei  if  FicDch  batttxaty  bad  not  proved 
IcB  eSdent  tbin  Genpan. 

be  tald  t0  be  a  body  «i  aodeaiic  aodaHatt  In  Fiaux.  Itie 
^liDngett  economic  writing  iattiU  tbat  o(  the  onbodoi  tcowmiaU, 
P.  E.  LevaiMUt,  P.  P.  Leray-Beaulin.  Vvea  Guyot,  Even 
Fiolnur  Chailci  Gidi,  tbougb  rdonner,  is  not  locUlut.  Of 
■o  puty  periodioilg  Za  Kmtt  (onolttfe  i>  iwxlcale,  Z' 
Mciaiiili  hardly  u.    The  Imer  is  Ln  many  vaya 

iu  alliei  in  the  ipondic  Chiistiu  KxiiUun  si  the  Cbuicbis,  bolb 

lonn  Ibe  CDtiing  lyitun  ol  eioployiiwat  iiilbgul  abolishing 
piinte  piapetty.  The  tchool  of  Le  Play,  though  dtvoled  to 
todal  tciorm,  can  hardly  be  called  an  ally  af  Kdaliun. 

fferieimdi.— Sodaliam  bai  found  a  kindlier  mil  in  Belgium 
and  Hollaad,  and  theie  counliice  have  been  tiie  favourite 
meeting-place  in  recent  ycara  of  coofneia  of  all  denominaiiau 
ol  MdaBiU.  In  Bdgiun  the  FlcB^wcial  democnlic  party 
led  by  de  Faepe  united  in  1879  with  tba  BflOwntiiie  oi  WallooD. 
Tbey  ocganbed  trade  unioni.  Tbey  helped  Ibe  libtrali  iu  iSqj 
to  pcocwe  the  encniion  ol  Ibe  tuSiagc  Id  19a;  they  had 
thirty  npreienutivci  in pBiUamcDL  The  Bouiiihiif  co-operative 
ncictks,  Veeruil  (Foiwaid^  in  Cbenl  and  ifousn  in  ft^ 
«(  Ibe  Btuuela  bakeia,  use  the  Hoik  of  Ihdi  mcmbcn.  lu 
auctev  in  cooperation  ti  almcal  the  diitinclive  (eaiute  of 
Belgian  mrlaliim,  SodaUttt  b^ied  to  procure  the  adi^liea  by 
Brigium  of  a  ^ntcn  o(  old-age  peuBosa  for  tbc  poor  io  1900, 
and  of  the  cheap  traina  *bicb  do  ao  much  loi  tbe  noikoen  Ln 
town  and  coualiy.  In  Holland,  whicb  ii  not  a  cntwdcd  manu- 
iaciurisg  cotwtiy  bol  even  now  laigdy  agiicikliunl  and  patioial, 
tbetoriilietiataleM  lonnidahle, ii  tbav be  the  tight  word.    They 


wintoliae«ltbiba«manio^lbUlnigS9.    Soddn 


taiiat.''  Bat  a  iieM  depth  of  pereity  fita  a  pec^  ntbei  b> 
theuuddametvialetcetbanfaiaocialiim.  Hie  aocial  damo- 
tiau  havt  aude  *^,  notntbitanding,  end  in  rSg;  retemed 
fittaan  iMolMa  to  parijamfT.    Milan  it  itill  the  eai^tal  of  tb« 

in  Italy  becaBaeRaiM  via  unkhabitable  emy  aumms.  But 
•edal  deoMKncy  In  Ganaaay,  it*  own  cmialiy,  11  not  boond  up 
with  BeeUn.    Italy  la  a    '  ' 

t 

■npovb^oadihem.  The  burden  of 
ia»i  leaaa  to  levoua  cd  theat  deapeir,  followed  by  repceation 
whkb  baa  extended  to  MdaliMic  dubt  Oeiei  iti  laaraim^  and 
even  mtkvcn't  onioaa.  State  tocJaKnn  in  tlie  form  of  staM 
railwayi  baa  not  been  my  efficient.  Factory  Iriiilttiiin  ia 
behind  that  of  o(h«r  civitiaed  counUiet,  and  la  I>1  veiy  recent 
oiiila  (i«oi).    (Nd-age  pesaloee  weK  introdoced  in  iS»e,  and 


...  Gnl  decade  4I  the  aotb  centoty  begun  la 

largetowni.  In  Spain  Ibei^i*  a  Socialijl  Feiktaliooi  tbetaai* 
Bodalitt  newipapeta',  and  Ibcte  werai  to  be  m  doubt  that  lb* 
eauee  baa  gained  gnund,  even  ai  agauut  anaicbism. .  It  nay 
perbapeyetbeapowcrinthelegiilalure.  It  is  mainly  In  Kuaaia 
that  *«*rrhi^w  haa  Ibe  field  to  Itself. 

Jtnifia.—Iaipiteijlbehgpeaaciledby  Ibe  Duma,  rcfooncn 
in  Ruieia  have  btta  lUongly  tempted  to  be  enardiists,  even  of 
a  violeat  type.  Dtmoctacy  had  (pedal  diScultfes  Ln  teaching 
legislative  power.  Partly  I«  this  leasoD,  "  todal  democracy" 
has  had  a  aubordioate  place.  The  Russian  aocUlisU  have,  aomt 
of  Ihem,  rebelled  egajnst  ibe  view  cHice  essential  to  locialittic 
orihodoiy:  that  Russia  nustjiasB  through  thettageof  "capital- 
ism" hel^e  (eadujig  the  et^eoi  "collectivism-"  UatK  lutn- 
sd(  (in  18;;)  ((Weeded  that  the  piogreas  might  be  lUrecl  {toa 
the  tytlem  ol  village  communities  to  the  ideal  of  social  demo- 
cracy. Cipilaliira  is  aheady  eilending  iisell,  and  the  con- 
sisleocy  of  the  thaory  need  sot  have  been  broken.  Even  so,  in 
the  atiscncc  ol  democratic  govemment,  the  pRHpecIs  ol  sodaltsm 
are  doubtful.  Is  Finland  there  were  in  i»c6  eighty  MdaliH 
inembeti  ia  a  paiUuBcat  of  two  bundred.  The  party  might 
console  Ltself  by  the  thought  that  over  the  whole  Russian  empire 

XutroJie.— In  contrast  to  nearly  all  the  countries  ol  "Old 
Europe,"  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Gioter  Britain  stand  out 
a)  Dottung  if  not  democratic  Nowbete  is  demociacy  alnrdiei 
than  in  Auilralta,  the  separate  itales  ol  which  have  tinct  igoo 
been  federated  as  one  commonwealib.  But  while  it  batapR>- 
tective  tariS  and  make*  no  pretence  of  a  itiisa-Jtiit  policy,  Ibt 
central  goremment  la  less  sodaliaiic  than  the  tepatate  con- 
federated slates.  The  progress  even  ol  these  has  been,  aa  in 
Engjaad.  iitber  In  municipal  than  in  state  sodalivn.  It  b 
true  that  crown  lands,  mines  and  railways  £gure  i»re  largely, 


rt  mvM  paM  lo  New 
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Ktm  ZMbinf.—Rcmovcd  ■  mo  m.  from  AiHtnHk,  iu  ntuat 
dvilitcd  neigbboui,  tecured  by  Enfliili  uvsl  power  md  "  cara- 
puMd  by  ihe  )nTi<riitt  Ms,"  New  Zalaad  [>  bMlct  niJtfd  lor 
ibe  npcTimtat  of  >  dond  wdiiliMic  lUts  tliu  pcrlwpt  uijr 
mIi<i  cnrntry  ia  the  known  mrM.  It  bcgia  iU  nr*  atect  in 
itSo-iS^e,  too  lite  for  petfM  tuceoabul  »X  loo  bte  Id  Kcure 
a  luge  meuore  ol  public  ownenlijp  or  ^lat  eltewlieK  bceomli 
priviie  propeny.  Il  owiu  not  only  Oie  nihny*  b«t  lin>-(Mnii 
o(  the  vbole  bad,  letlinl  it  on  long  [cue*.  It  wt*  a  IobH  to 
lufc  ettucL  II  levies  >.  pioKHulve  inoome  lax  uid  lud  Ux, 
Il  his  ■  [iboiH  depmmmt,  «ri«  fieloty  aet»  and  ■  Iiw  of 
fompulury  irbilniion  hi  libour  cfi^Hita  (1^5)-  Tli^v  ue 
o!rt-ige  pensiMu  ((89S),  prvenunent  insurance  o[  life  <i8;i) 
«nd  igiinit  fire  C'905).  Women  hive  the  mffnce,  and  partly 
HI  consequenee  the  restrfciioa  of  the  liqiior  tnffic  ifl  levere- 
ThcreIiipTOtectivelarin,aDd  oikatal  labnit  beidudnL  The 
■ucn*i<rf  Ibeeiperimcnl  is  rKil  yet  beyond  doubt;  ompvlaDry 
■rbilnlioii,  tor  eiiinple,  did  not  work  with  perfect  taiooihnew, 
and  wai  intended  In  i^oj.  Bat  there  has  been  no  diwuler. 
Th*  dedine  ol  the  birlh-ialc  baa  ban  (realer  thm  in  Biitaln. 
ll  i)  fair  to  add  thit  the  eipetlnienl  b  probably  on  loo  tnuU 
a  scale  to  show  what  might  happen  in  Uifer  cauoliies.  New 
Zealand  hsi  only  loo/soo  tfl.  m.  of  lerritoiy  uid  iboul 
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CanaJa. — This  iM  fealnre  it  iliD  more  marked  on  the  great 
Noiih  American  continent.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  lu 
foundaliou  by  confedcTilkin  in  iSi;,  ha*  given  iuludaway  too 
freely.  The  Dominioii,  indosd.  hu  only  had  the  land  of  new 
lerrltoetci  lo  dlapoae  of;  the  orfgtntJ  ttatca  are  the  o*na«  o( 
ibeir  own  unaetlled  landi.  The  Dominion  govemmenl  owni  ihc 
lolercoloaial  railway  but  contoiK  itieU  wiih  lubadia  to  the 
(est,  OVB-  whkb  il  baa  a  vcty  imperfect  control  (by  its  Railway 
Commiaion}.  It  levies  lOyatlics  on  Yukon  gold,  orrles  oat 
public  worki,  specially  iflrcting  the  mean!  of  iianipon  hetweoi 

not  specially  reserved  Id  the  provinces  fall  lo  the  Dominion 
government.  The  pnn-tndal  govetiunenls,  howevw,  show  the 
greater  activity.  Ontario  omu  mina  aDd  ralboids,  Nova 
Scotii  coal  and  iron  fidds.  "  The  operation  of  pnbHc  uiUKms  " 
by  the  municfpaliiis  is  encouraged.  Over  Canada  wHh  tbe 
rise  of  large  towns  there  has  been  an  advance  of  munic^al 
■xiaUsm,  not  only  in  the  largest ,  tike  Toronto,  but  bi  the  newer 
and  smaller,  such  as  Port  Arthur  on  I^e  Superior,  where  half 
the  local  expenditure  is  paid  by  public  woiks.  Municipal 
locialismissiin  in  advance  ol  stale  sociansni.  Yet  the  DomiiUoa 
has  a  democratic  franchise,  paid  mreiben,  1  labour  department 
and  free  education.  The  demotntic  basil  Is  not  lacking;  hut 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  not  tutb  as  to  make  it  tikdy  that 
Canadi  will  lead  the  way  in  sodalislic  eKperimenl*.  The 
pmtcctive  tariH,  by  devcioping  group*  of  manufacturing  fn- 
dustriei  before  thefr  time,  inlnxhicrd  into  Canada  aome  of  the 
Iroublesome  feainres  of  \ssbin  dvih'ntion  in  older  countries. 
Accordingly  trade  unions  became  belter  orginiMd.  TViista  (like 
thai  of  the  gtocfis,  150S)  began  to  rfiow  themsdves.  But 
socialistic  propaganda  was  mainly  confined  to  the  mining 
diiiricii.  ewedally  In  the  far  west. 

[/ni/irrf  Stofrj.— The  great  American  republic  would  r«m  a 
betln  field  for  socialistic  experiment,  having  more  men,  more 
■latcs  and  ample  political  liberty.  But  state  socialism,  in  the 
strict  cense  of  the  action  at  the  central  sopreme  aulhoriiy,  is 
Emiied  by  the  Federal  conslilulion,  and  any  functions  nnissigned 
10  the  central  authority  by  the  constitution  fall  to  ths  separate 
Kilo.  Hiesepantestaleshiveiarrfy  gone  failherln  a  social- 
istic dhwtion  than  England  iisell.  In  the  way  of  reslrioion 
and  regulation  they  have  often  done  more  (we  Biycr.  Amrr 
CtrnmamaallA,  ptn.  v.,  chip.  gj).  From  ISjA  the  Htnnle 
iliiahavehid  an  admitted  right  to  control  undendiinp  having 
the  nature  of  monopolies.    IIk  raOways  Me  in  privale  bands, 
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'  ud  It  was  not  tntl  lUj  by  the  Inlerslaie  otd  Connnerce  Act 
.  (loHowed  in  iSBB  by  the  Ra9wiy  and  Canals  Ad)  that  the 
Federal  power  secured  control  over  Ibc  raeins  of  tniuport 
nmidng  beyond  ocw  atUe  into  anothB-.  In  the  lanie  way  ih« 
AnU-Tnut  Law  oi  1890  fwc  control  ova- the  great  combinitloni 
for  "  toreM^Eng  aDd  enfronbg  "  the  lupply  of  artidei  of 
necenlty  or  wide  Bse,  Sodalius  bave  leguded  trusts  as  the 
stept)inc-ilsoM  to  lUt*  Mxitliain;  bat  the  American  poople 
wotdd  seem  to  pnte  lo  an  ■i'*'*'"''™'  contioBhig  the  trusta 
rather  than  tb^-^sfbdng  Ihem. 

Trade  unloniam  baa  made  bettapregraa  under  the  Federittda 
of  Labor  than  In  lb>  more  ubitlBUi  Kni^ti  el  Labor  (lijS), 
Like  thefc  EBgMi  cmmtapuU,  the  aiciethi  la  tin  United 
Stitts  tectode  noraben  of  sMaHsl*,  and  perhaps  even  more 
foQowiTs  of  Henry  Qeoigelnadvocicyof  thenitionali^llonof 
the  land  and  the  "  >logle  t«i,°  Tbt  dc«th  of  Beni?  Gesrge 
(1S07)  his  not  aided  hii  infloeoct.  On  the  other  hud  the 
jocialiii)  withOBt  compromise  have  bid  a  "SodaUstic  Labor 
Party"  since  1877.  BeBamy'i  lodalinie  Utopia,  lattini 
Bmtrard  (rS38),  caused  nearly  as  great  1  setiBlion  as  Henry 
George's  Propttx  and  Toterty  CiSj^).  It  led  to  the  movtiDot 
called  "  Nationalism,"  the  scope  of  whkh  was  the  nattotsBifng 
of  the  meansof  productlongcncraDy.  Of  a  leas  literary  sort  was 
the  influence  ol  "Populism"  and  the  People's  party  (formed  In 
1889).  Mixed  up  with  the  paKtin  of  W.  J.  Bryan  in  1896,  it 
kot  a  Hdle  of  Its  uncompromising  sodalislic  flavour. 

Gtncral  CHlicismi.—ll  the  ideal  of  state  socialism  be  viewed 
.  In  in  equally  ciillcal  spirit,  many  of  tin  abjections  brought 
by  the  niodente  anaichtits  art  seen  lo  bave  theii  wdghL  A 
strong  central  government  to  which  all  power  was  given  ovcf 
allihechicfindumieshithecountrywouldilhry  say,  he  contrary 
to  liberty.  Our  kaders  would  be  too  Lke^  to  become  again  our 
raisten.  Supervnloa  would  become  irksome.  Grtal  powcrt 
would  be  a  temptation  to  abuse  of  power.  A  democracy  with 
1  strong  cenlri!  gavemmenl  would  nwid  to  leave  much  lo  ill 
chosen  guardians,  and  to  retain  the  same  men  b  the  position 
of  guanHans  till  Ihey  fuUy  learned  the  difficult  bialnesa  of  thdr 
office;  but  this  in  the  end  means  eitbet  what  we  have  now, 
a  government  by  dected  leaders,  who,  once  elected,  consult 
our  wishes  only  on  rare  occasions, — or  a  government  by  per- 
manent oSklals,  which  meant,  iiberty  to  go  on  in  the  old  way* 
but  great  fear  and  jeabuty  of  new  ways,  In  fact,  order  vrilhoul 
progress,  no  liberty  of  change. 

This  criticism  becsmea  rather  sttonger  thin  weaker  If  we  presa 
the  doctrine  ol  the  supremacy  of  the  worUng^biaea,  a  doctrine 
that  figures  largely  with  some  sodaKsU.  We  are  toM  that  having 
been  nothing,  the  working^lasses  wiH  be  everything;  hai*ig  so 
long  been  the  ruled,  they  will  be  the  rvieis;  tlwy  bave  produced 
for  all  the  t«t ,  the  product  wiD  now  be  theirs  instead  of  another's. 
This  doctrine  Is  not  essential  to  sDoialisRi;  it  Is  hideed  batdly 
consistent  theiewiib.  It  would, not  be  fair  lo  press  It,  let  no 
men  know  belter  than  the  sdentlfic  sodalbis  that  under  modem 
conditions  it  is  in  most  Uses  quite  ifflposnlile  to  Say  what  is 
the  product  of  one  man's  labour,  Aiticfes  are  not  tmide  al  on: 
strelcta  by  one  Individual,  The  contributions  of  the  various 
hands  and  minds  concerned  from  first  to  last  In  the  production 
of  a  pocket-knife  or  a  pair  of  irousen  would  Irivd  over  on  stage 
like  Banquo's  ghostly  descendants  in  a  Hne  that  seemed  to  have 
no  ending.  Whii  the  sodalisti  demand,  when  Ihey  are  not 
declaiming  to  Uncritical  sympatMien,  b  not  that  a  man  should 
have  what  he  makes  ^i  that  whit  ii  made  by  gnsi  capitals 
or  on  great  estates  should  be  so  dtsln'bnied  ihit  It  is  not  engrossed 
by  mdividuils,  but  siilsflci  tbe  wants  of  as  many  as  possible. 
There  is  no  superior  enSghlenmenl  In  the  ordinary  unskiBed 
or  even  skilled  manual  labourer  to  flt  him  above  others  for 
supreme  power.  Acconfing  to  sociahsis  and  inarchisls  and 
mdeed  all  of  us  who  are  not  incurable  optimists,  the  hungry 

make  him  instant ly  or  even  ^icedily  lil  lodoihework  ofgoveni- 
ment  himself.  He  is  of  like  pasions  with  oararivea.  He  wib 
be  petfecily  quaUAed  hi  procaaof  timrloshareiDltKbresponaJ 
iUe  work.    Bui  at  pretenl  he  needs  inininf. 
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■  pakul  levivil  o( 
dOEsatic  indu&Uics,  quilted  by  gu  uid  clfcliidly-  Thctt  are 
Ibe  bm^U  iAdustria  of  pct^ile  witb  snuU  meut;  they  make 
a  lesa  impouofl  tgun  b^ore  tbc  fiublk  tboa  the  gtcat  trust*, 
Uch  at  the  StccI  Truit,  uid  the  Shipping  TruK.  The  lumi 
involved  uc  BD  immesie  that  it  loijbt  Mem  intpouible  (oi 
(smpetilon  to  cope  with  the  trusU;  tbeiefoie,  [t  i>  thought, 
the  ttusu  will  looa  lule  ilLine,  vid,  lot  they  ihould  rule  ill,  the 
itate  itauld  laks  thcii  place.  A  gicat  comhmmioii  (ppreubn 
moDopoly,  uid  a  lu-iachint,  mde-atrctchiog  mouopdy  (uy 
ol  the  cuiying  trade)  might  mean  4  public  dugd.  Should 
we  LiMen  to  oui  fiicsds  the  Kxialiiti  aad  ivett  the  dangs-  by 
uukicig  the  itAtc  the  monopolist? 

There  sctsu  no  piooC  oE  the  neceuity  ol  thii  extreme  Mcp. 
Wheie  then  ii  pcdiiiul  danger  the  old-fuhioned  method  ef 
regulation  and  control  by  the  Btate  seema  quite  equal  to  the 
occuion.  Ai  yet  the  (nuls  are  on  their  trial  and  their  Succt31 
ii  not  tertaia,  Hill  leas  their  abuse  ol  the  success  when  it  cvmci. 
Thcii  monopoly  ii  not  an  absolute  monopoly;  and  Ihey  bavt  a 
wholesome  coosdousncss  of  the  possibility  of  djmpetitots.    A 

T  ».ould  be  the  funiei  difficulty  that  to  pnvcnt  poliiicaj 


would  need  to  be  a 


St  ol  KVCI 


The  English  mind  docs  not  turn  readily  to  state  trusts;  hut 
it  finds  no  diSiuilly  in  municipal  and  local  tnisU.  Private 
local  monopohes,  like  those  ol  the  watec  cooipanies  ia  London, 
were  as  troublesome  to  the  locality  as  any  uoiveittl  monopoly 
ol  the  article  could  be;    and  the  lemcdy  which  even  Londoa 

are  lew  instances  in  England  of  tucceasful  apptopriation  by  the 
state  of  a  busmcss  formerly  aanpetitive;  nulways  are  still 
only  regulated.  But  there  are  Bo  many  eiamples  of  successful 
appropriation  by  the  local  authorities  that  the  future  abeorpiion 
by  them  or  the  central  authority  of  habitually  uoiuty  companic: 
'  ■  '  '  "  *     '  ■ sbuse  th^r  monopoly  may 


sodahsts  is 


ost  certain.    The  gi 

IS  hkcly  ta  EogUnd  at  least  to  hiak  up  into 
smaller  separate  demande  that  trSlohtain  tbdi  answer  separately 
by  patient  political  action. 

Socialism  is  making  progtei,  but  not  to  any  great  eiitnt 
■tale  socialism.  New  Zealand  ittelf,  tihcit  il  has  pcihaps  done 
most  and  best,  is  not  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  province  of 
OnlariajnCanadaharinitwicc  the  area  and  population.  Kalhcr 
'    ■         c  that  the  wale  t>  mora  decidedly  regulative.     " 


X  that  ead 
Bs  socislisEii 


naiion  wOl  include  a  community  of  groups  more  or  le 
in  organization,  but  will  not  itself  be  a  Bodalistic  state,  i  ne 
socialistic  eipeiiment  is  more  likely  to  be  tried  by  provinces 
than  by  states,  by  districts  than  by  provinces,  by  towns  than  by 
districts.  They  all  get  their  compulsoiy  poncrs,  as  deli^ated 
to  then),  Inua  the  central  authority;  but  the  central  authority 
itBeil  hu  shown  little  power  of  ori^uative  action,  and  it  lacks 
the  ■"""'•■  knowledge  of  tbe  people  on  the  spol.  Theoneor 
two  great  iadustiiea  and  businesses  {nilwaya,  post  oiSce, 
telegraphs,  foiou.  census,  coinage,  in  some  couolria)  that 
have  formed  the  chief  public  works  that  are  everybody's  busioess 
sad  nobody's  businos,  vill  probably  remain  a  stale  concern; 
but  the  limits  to  tbe  state's  activity  tjapl  in  niulaiien  soon 
atiive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  visible  asiifiable  limit 
to  municipal  oi  local  sodalisn,  as  long  i*  the  stale's  parliament 
leaves  il  a  free  rcurse.  If  the  localities  choose  to  make  social 
eipcrimcntBihereseemsnorulcof  general  policy  to  prevent  tbem, 
if  we  put  aside  esperiences  of  financial  failure  or  of  the  tendency 
(0  corruption.  The  great  fear  conjured  up  by  the  vision  of 
•ocialim  has  been  the  fear  of  a  neo  dopoiijm.  The  despoiismi 
^  lomc  hundreds  ol  local  bodies  are  likely  to  checkmate  one 
another,  or  at  least  always  likely  by  their  vvietlts  ol  paKCID 


:ans  af  etcapt  foiiiidhidnaltiuili*ppyaDd«Ttbi 
of  them. 

ifaen  at  all  rational,  resolve*  tbe  state  into  its 
icipaliiics  and  small  groul*-  The  quesiion  whicb 
beyond  aoanhism  is  how  tuch  gitnips  can  last  and  be 
secure  without  *  cential  state.  They  could  ody  be  ao  on  tha 
assumption  of  a  change  la  htunan  nature  of  which  then  is  no 
sign.  It  KCDU  not  improbable  that  in  the  far  future  the  strong 
central  government  will  be  so  demooalic  and  at  the  same  time 
so  wise  with  the  *iisdam  of  a  great  representative  coundl  that 
all  that  is  sound  in  the  contentiani  and  aspiratioos  of  aturchista 
and  lodalisis  will  be  secured  by  it. 
we  can  best  prepare  for  it  by  i 
conntiy  or  ao  old  that  OUI  tepresi 
ai  our  bat.  Our  small  councils  and  our  greal  councils  will  not 
of  themselves  become  dearer  for  having  larger  powers.  If 
they  ate  not  dean  they  are  a  public  danger.  If  ihcy  are  clean, 
"'■'■*  '  ■  e  its  precise  cDmpleiiion,n«d 

Dtlhepeople  at  their  best. 


led  by  M™  J.  M. 
•ml  in'iu  Wiii. 
■fnif.  }»^  E. 

'viAWiStiiaUm 
i)  during  January 
Tt's  SlaU  Etptrt- 
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have  DO  terrors.    It  toi 


alio  ifce  article  R*IL> _.  ...    __ ,.  . 

"KacenlSoc>alLetti^i»oinfi4ly,"£e0iv*itc/#HnuJCj 
FiBiii:t.J.L.Jaui&7/iiF«VcJuw.'aJu»u.andCti.Gide' 
LUeialure  in  France,"  E^mimk  Jimrnal  (1907). 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS,  assodations  of  men  and  w 
the  ei 


Italy,' Btitn'^K^i 

. 'fwriuJ  C  iwu) ;  and  for 
Cti.Gide'i'^&KDDinic 
a-  B.) 


up  residence 

:    purpose   of    biiuging   cul- 

ion,  (j>d  especially  personal 


quarters  of   great  c 

ture,  knowtodge,  har  .  .    .  - 

influence  to  bear  upon  the  poor  in  order  to  belter  and  brigbteo 
their  lives.  Practically,  the  watchword  of  such  settlements 
is  personal  service  To  Arnold  Toyobce  {««,}  may  be  givto 
the  credit  of  fcading  the  way  in  Ibis  diieclion,  and  the  HaH 
which.  Canon  Batuctt  established  (in  iBjj)  to  his  memory 
in  the  east  end  of  London  was  the  Erst  material  embodiment 
of  the  movement.  Since  then  many  settlements  of  the  same 
DC  similar  nature  have  spning  up  in  Great  Britam  aod  America, 
some  too  on  the  contiDcnt  of  Europe  and  some  in  India  and 
Japan.  The  sympathies  of  young  men  at  the  universities  have 
been  enlisted  towards  the  movement,  and  an  Oiford  house, 
a  Cambridge  house,  and  other  univeisily  missions  have  been 
founded  in  London.  Then  are  also  many  in  connexion  with 
various  religious  bodies.  The  practical  spirit  is  shown  in  tha 
formation  of  ^ds,  camps  and  institutes.  Lads  aod  ^lls,  and 
even  children,  an  gathered  together;  eSorts  being  made  to 
organi«  for  them  not  only  educational  and  itlip'ous  oppottuni' 
ties,  but  harmless  teoeatton,  nbile  the  dwellers  in  theBctilemenit 
share  in  the  games  and  identify  themselves  most  Bympatheiically 
with  all  tbe  recreationa.  Many  of  tbe  residents  take  also  > 
considerable  share  in  the  work  of  local  administralioo.  Women's 
settlements  probably  are  moro  general  in  the  United  Slata 
than  in  Great  Britain;  but  in  both  counlria  they  carry  out 
a  great  variety  ot  useful  work,  providing  medical  mission 
diifiensaries,   district    nursra,   woikrooms   for   needle-women, 
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iD.     T7n<!er  Acj<deuie9  will  be  fonad  * 

(men)  mounidfilie  principal  bodin  of  whidiLhalwaidfocioi 
part  ol  ths  liiln,  uiually  denoting  wme  kind  ol  lUte  luppot 
or  patratuiKe.  But  line  auaunt  tidudo  a  ounticT  of  imponuit 
idcntlfie,  aKbacotiginI,  and  literary  wcktics,  cbiifly  fousded 
■nd  nnitd  on  by  private  collective  rffoit.  Molt  ol  tbe  insti- 
tution! beniuller  meniioDed  ue  UiU  flouritUiig.    Fine  MA 

Id  tbrir  modeni  tonn  launed  ind  fileniy  uclecie*  Kiva 
thdr  orijfia  b  the  Italian  academia  of  the  ReDaiuaiim 
ptivalt  sclcntiGc  Kxieties  itoK  diieSy  duijn«  tbe  igCh  centuiy, 
beijtg  due  to  Ibe  neceuity  of  incrased  organizatioD  ol  k&owkdgtt 
tad  tbe  desire  among  scholan  for  a  annmon  ^rouad  to  omt,  com- 
K  multi,  and  cdOect  facia  for  fuluie  (encnliutioo.  Tbeie 
idia  n^ridly  lend  to  IncieaH  in  DDmbec  and  to  became  more 
and  more  specialiacd,  and  it  hu  been  oeceuwy  to  rrttenwliie 
aod  co-ordinate  their  scattered  koiIc  Many  eSorts  have  been 
made  from  tunc  to  time  to  tabulate  and  anjlyK  tbe  liteistun 
puUubed  in  Ihnr  pioceeiiiDga,  ai,  fer  imlance,  in  the  Riftricritm 
el  Reuu  (iSoi^iSii)  and  the  Calalngiu  cf  Scitnlifii  Fnpiri 
of  the  Royal  Society  (1S67-1Q01)  for  physics  and  nitunl  adeoce, 
irllh  lu  subject  bdeiet  and  the  iadciH  of  WalLher  (1845) 
■ndKoner  (i^ji-igsd)  for  Gennan  Ujlorical  udcties.'A  more 
iHxnt  Bunpls  maybe  found  in  G.L.  Gomaie'>/ii'ne/^R*u>- 
iagkaJ  Papers  (1907).  A  further  develop  raent  of  the  work  done 
by  wdeliet  ms  madeb  iSi>,  when,  chictly  owing  to  Efuniboldt, 
tbe  GurliakaJI  dritSiclar  Naturlorulur  and  XrUe  fint  met  at 
Lcipiig.  This  inau^ntion  of  Ibe  (yKem  of  national  congrenn 
was  fotlovKd  In  iSji  by  the  Brithk  Ajtociaiion  fcr  lie  Adtaiai- 

la  France,  America,  Italy,  Australia  and  South  Africa.    The 

li  due  to  (be  diitinguiibed  archaedogiu,  M.  Arclsu  de  CiuoKiiit 
(iSoi-iStj),  who  cstablisbcd  the  AaoaaUoa  Somandi,  which 
from  1S45  held  a  reunion  b  one  or  other  of  the  towns  of  tba 
province  foe  (he  dbcut^oo  al  matters  relating  to  biitory.  anhsc 
(Jogy,  science  and  agiicuttiuc,  with  local  tihibitions.  From  tbe 
ume  inilialion  came  tbeCi>ii|rJjXrc'UgJogifiicrfefran«(iS]4), 
vfaicfa  was  organized  by  the  Sxim  Franfaiii  pmir  la  Cmurta' 
tin  dri  liBKHmaili  Hislariqua,  ibe  Canfrix  Saiakfipn,  which 
held  it)  61st  meeLidg  at  C«a  In  iSjj  (directed  by  the  ImliM 
its  Prvtijua),  and  the  Canpts  da  SxUlli  Saronki  ia  Dfpatlt- 
itunts^  which  for  raany  yean  after  [850  held  its  annual  uttings 
■t  Patia.  The  Idea  received  the  sanctkm  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  i8«i,  wheo  a  Ctntrlt  ia  SxitUi  JoKiUei  was  first 


.e  by  th 


who  had  in  1S46  produced  an 
In  Italy  Charles  Donapute,  prince  of  CanJao,  itarted  an  aisoda- 
tion  with  like  objects,  whicb  brid  its  Gist  m« ling  at  Pis&tn  iSjQ. 
Russia  has  had  an  itinerant  gatbeling  of  naluialisls  since  1367. 
International  meetinga  are  a  saluril  growth  (looi  national 
congiesacs.  Two  naarkable  oainplea  of  these  caamopaliian 
locietics  nie  tbe  Cnpii  Inltmitlinal  ^ArcUtlotit  tl  d'AiiUue- 
fslogit  PriAUlcriquti,  fouadcd  at  Spezzia  in  1&65.  and  the 
Ctapti  [n^tmalhtitd  i4t  CViMiiiJulu  (1S73}. 

I.  ScnXOt  OEITBULLY 

UHiTin  KiMaiKHt.— First  in  aniitguliy  and  dignity  amraig  English 
■oaetiea  eoiaes  ihe  RoTAL  SociEtv  (k.t.J  of  Landen.  whidi  daid 
from  IMo.  In  lUj  WiKam  Molyneun.  the  aulhor  of  rk  Cue  <>/ 
Irdani  Sum*,  oEHRd  hinndl  to  form  a  aodety  '-  '*^"--  -'— 
ISe  patlern  («  that  0*  London.  _  Ir 


<Mhaequeatfy  Kqnirvd  a  boCaiw  gard 
and  alKcd  tkeoidva  In  communic 
•fLandao.   Thcirneetiip after  l( 


id  irregulai.  -- 

„  -_  -_-  ^ . I  between  TflfncB 

...  _.>dWilllamlII,  Tbeagelety  wasreofgaidicdin  I6uat Trinity 
CoHese.  DaUhi.  wliti*  meetings  took  place  dirillE  several  yean. 
Oa  islh  lane  int,  cMely  owing  to  the  eurtlona  of  I>r  S.  M. 
VlaMn.  the  fMRit  StiUffir  Im^Hl  HwtH^.  tfanfadva. 
twd  *Att  (ficM  itift  eaow  iMa  nialeoce.  In  Jamiarv  ita7  >hev 
esflHiHiKK)  IS  pabBrii  the  DMi»  SKUtyt  WMly  OtxtiMtou. 
and  ht  IT46  Ih ' • '  ~  -■-  -^-» •■"-' 


if  fsoo  a  venr  from  Ibe  covemmtfrt.    A  charti 
IS  gnand  in  1730,  anT  sevn  yean  laleir  ri 


Uwt  SdlfaS*^  ttfete  flnt  One  owaeS  a  haue  of  h*  owi^ 
■Bd  In  the  laOowus  yiar  began  the  towing  iclnol,  wMch  ubie- 
qaentlr  did  so  much  (or  lliih  alt.  Between  17£i  aad  1747  govem- 
nent  (rants  to  the  amount  of  {41.000  lor  (nmntlw  national 
agrieuRaKand  maiHifactueiwtit  dMtribotedbvtbesodetv,  which 
cMm  to  be  the  eldert  (deatiac  body  in  tbe  Viuted  Klagdom  after 
I  he  Royal  Society  of  London.  Itbkspobljibed  TVoaiaittmu  (iTn; 
»e,):  and  Ha  PH^tOm  itjtt-ijis-  jt^S,  Ac.)  and  /nrmal 
(leae-iaTe,  Ac)  *re  atU  iwKd.  lie  IMf"  Vn.  Pkil.  Soc  irnio 
PrtcaMmti.   Fut  tbe  Xnof  Irm  AaJtmj,  see  ACADsilm. 

The  Rayal  PlHsial  Sciitf  ig  SAntargi  was  InniivDMl  In  I7T<, 
and  Inenpcnied  ia  17W;  it  H  ex^usively  devoeol  to  mitiiial  hwocy 
and  the  phyikil  leleiieei.  WJtb  it  baTO  been  mned  nany  otha 
•ucietie^  luizh  ai  the  CtAwrjff-JMiisf  fn  tni,  the  •dMricM 
pk7iioiliii  1796,  the  BOtrmiiM  Uiiiad  In  iisa,  the  ^b«i.^  k. 
itoj,  tbe  iTaiarof  Hhltry  in  i»ii  (which  hcoagBtln  Bi 
Mafkntoahland  theMtocNciniRU.    hbawartai 


MarUntoahl  and  the  DiJaeSc  in  181J.  It  laaiie*  rramaitiHU  anil 
i>n>iKMift(i8^.AcO.  Fnmtbei>U{gMiUaifJKUyafSM*rtit 
(171T)  wasdevelDped  the  !b^  Sacidf  rfBMnhar^  *«i]h  eharlei 
<•  itxei  t9ih  March  I1B}.  It  was  to  conpclte  a,  physical  and  a 
liroaiy  ctass!  anuing  ue  monbera  af  the  U.'Wr  wen  RabertHin. 


>ck,  PbyWr.  DugiTd  Stewart  ai 
•  been  nnch  leas  praduetive  than  1 
tained  In  1811.    The  aociety  hi 

M,  Ac.)  taiPncaHnatSyo.  I8s 


tion  of  Tooloflv  and  bi 
!■  Sir)  J.  E.  Smith,  in 


cupies  la  1873 
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Eool^cal  and 
nl  aj  ArU.  Cm 


M  house  in  SiAo  Square  to  Bnilington 
.-.Tl  and  aaaumcd  Iha  apaitmenls  it  now 
has  published  PrtaMnp  (1849,  «c.).  The 
'^  ^  ind  die  Tmaoitiaa  (410,  i?9Ti  ftc.)  ace 

■■        ■    '  Tho.SiHi^/cr  lb 


»/«*'*"■ 


H^ff 


'eiJ^!^ 


rsjfrom  an  academy  eMablii^  hi  the  Se. ,  ._ . 

"""       Shipley.    Attention  was  paid  to  the  a] 
-ricii  rmrpnes,  a  subject  paiaed  over  by  < 

■  icturei  by  native  aititta  were  L™,  ..., 
Royal  Academy  tnok  place  in  its  rooma. 
A  (re!h  lUR  in  ■  new  cmeer  w»  made  by  the  Sa<My  et  Arli  (lince 
1909  known  ai  the  Jti>)iif&iciciyi^.4r<()Jn  1847.  when  it  obtained  a 
charto'  and  the  pmidnicy  of  tbe  Prince  Conioft.  The  Inlemalienat 
Exhitation  of  1S51  sprang  from'the  smaller  eahibilions  previogsly 

teld  in  its  nnnii.  The  Eeit  Indian  section  dalei  tram  IB69.  the 
irtigo  and  colonial  and  the  chemical  sections  from  1874.  Its 
organi  have  been  TrmuatliinB  (i78j-l84g)  and  the  Imnat  (1853. 
Ac.).  Sir  Joa^h  Banks,  Count  Rumfinl  and  other  fellDws  of  the 
Royal  Society  started  the  Soyaf  laililiilim  b  17M-  when  a  site  was 
purchased  In  Albenaile  Stnec  for  "  ao  eatabtishmcnt  in  London  for 
dilfatliig  the  knowledge  af  useful  mechapical  jisprovemrnts."  to 
"  teach  [he  application  of  science  to  the  useful  putpoHa  ^  life." 


nott  important  epochs  b  the  hiitary  of  chemiflry  must  be  dated 
rom  the  cstaUilhment  of  the  taboratoiy  where  Davy  and  Faraday 
lutiued  tbdr  nveetlgnlDnB.     BeloagGic  to  the  (nititutian  an 


lentGl'd  in  Gei^ 


chennat/y  and 

— , .X  given  as  wtO 

il  and  literary  character. 
led  stnce  lEOl.  Tfie  £aiiW«  JiiMlutua 
ir  basil  in  t8oj  and  [ncoipotated  in  1807. 
Circus  was  erected  b  ISIg,  The  Brilisk 
rmnl  Bi  Sdrna  was  intttluted  at  York 
an  im'ution  of  the  Klncnnt  sdeulilK 
ny  rince  i8n  (abcady  nlcrced  to),  and 
rb.  Bcewlrer.  A  meeting  is  held  annnally 
sh  ^mpiiT  chosen  at  a  orcvinis  meetina. 


committees  are  publlihcd  ii 
HiilanaS  Saculy  of  JWnn 
and  ths  Kay  Soe'uj  (1844). ' 
scarce  old  works  ui  aooiagy 


..-,  r-oceedinga  and  nporu  of 
innual  Xtp»itx9f3,  &c.).  Tbe 
]  Piinftd  a  couple  ol  volunies: 
ad  Tor  the  printitu  of  oiiiinil  and 
Uny,  BiBl  DouriiEes.    Tha  Hayal 

- -, — 18M  and  incorporated  In  rS8i, 

It  provides  a  ifcc*  d  meetbr  lor  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
colonies  and  British  India,  oiriMakei  Investi^iions  into  subjects 
relating  to  tbe  Britiib  empire,  has  esatiHehcd  a  museum  and  library, 
and  gives  lecrmrs  b  its  new  boHdma  in  Northumberland  Avenue 
(London).  It  has  puMhhed  fracMdiagr  dtice  1870.  The  Virlaria 
Injlilulc  or  FkHBiopHal  Sociin  rj  Crral  BnUin.  was  founded  in 
iMj  to  form  a  connecting  bondbrtween  men  of  science  and  olheia 
ea^ged  in  inveatigating  important  questions  of  phikisophy  and 
tcierve.  more  espec\jlly  those  bvarrng  upon  the  truths  re\'caled  in 
Holy  Scripiure.  In  omn  is  the  Joiu-jia;  (1867.  &c.).  The  Rayol 
Aiioti<SotiflytndO\9EaJtIwiiaAiaBriation{i^6fi)piirilU'hJjtiriuiIi. 
tit  Afrian  Sxiiiy  meet)  at  the  Imperial  Institute  and  publishes  a 
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y«nul.  the  Silitnu  Sk.  (ItU)  pnniwwi  Htv*  midy  ud 
uaiaaMu.  TbaloanduiaaiatlFloFllieSinifi'/iirlA'EKtwu*' 
mnt^OtVufti  All  it  SaOtmi,  now  iwully  known  ju  iht  XonJ 
JlcDdid  Sacidj  t/Arli,  Ux  (Ik  ptnmotiiui  of  As  ii*e(iiI  iru  ud  well 
bniKba  of  .^ence  u  btar  upon  ibein-  «>■  due  m  Sir  D.  Btfv*d«r. 
Sir  I.  MKkluoih  ud  olbcn:  il' «•  i 
(wtliihed  TVoukKbu  aiiB  tut  yur 
The  lading  pcovincUl  HCietiH  d 

Wa.  iic.  (1840).    AJlai,  5k.  .rf  JvJi. 

Jiaej.  Ac).    BuB.  BanS^iitFMClia  an 

Btitoii.  B«i/Wiiui"J^i(,'Hii' «»".■"(  IB  J  jX  f;wr~B<iiut,"»iL 
Hu(.  ond  m.  Sat.  (iSii),  iVoi.  (iBu,  ^),  moKum:  HmMnUa^ 
KM  ath  (1W3).  iV«.  (187^  Ac!).  StrmiiiMn  /fdbMluCl'  Onl 
OS31).  Pro:.  (iSu.  &.).  Birkcnliad,  Ui.  imi  Sc  Stt.  itta). 
BinrnuhafD.  AifT&uL  ud  PkH.  Sae.{ii^\.  rmu.:  Bimattam 
a*4  mSland  IiililMli  Sc.  Sae.  (1870),  rmi.  ol  uchugldgiul  •tcuon 
(iBti,  Ac.);  />ilil.  &■.  (1B7SI  hu  a  fund  fer  pnmigikia  cforiniial 
Rwnh.  ^FDCi  Hidliid  Bmiam  c/  Nal.  I&L  StciiUsl  (1S77}. 
UMaai  t/alttmliil.  BoIIdii.  til.  ■■d  PU.  Sac.  ( 1B7I).  BiuUdrI, 
Flat-Sx  [ii6ihBrmJfiirdSdtmlificAa^iian),JiiiniaL  Bnthtoo, 
3n(UniijU»<H\il. /riJl.»d»il.i«.(iajj)./>MC    B»to£ 

smuiaiim-  5dc.  riS6i),  jvh.  (lue,  Ar.).  BucoIev.  u.  i»d  3^.  d^ 

na;]),  rnu.  BumHwui-Tinu,  AtsJ.  EiiL  tmt  Ank.  Sac.  (1S7&), 
Train.     Ijmbndjp,  PU.  ^.  (lliq:  [iicoi]i«tn]  itjl].  lor  Lhc 

Sk.  (iM7>.  Tmiu.  Chettir  5k.  tf  ffol.  St.  til.  and  XrU  (iSriJ. 


M 


k.  iinaf  /«!.  (tSo;).  libnry;  Cioiinu  ud  ^nl.  5k.  tl(l36)- 
_-  .raiaKiiyclImtl..*tTw\ira{litt),amvaudtont.tunlpluloiopbi, 
luiunl  binary,  and  inliquitia.  Jnratl  (1U4,  Ac.) :  Saial  Cmiaa 
PulMsftnif  Sx,.  It  Fidniaulh  (iBu:  fDunded  by  Ux  dauihun  d1 
R.  W.  F<H  and  Mbtn).  foi  Iht  cncoungcnKut  sf  kwikf  and  the 
£m  ud  Indiinrial  am,  TVnai.  <iB}5.  Ac).  AiaJaidud  Ainc  /or 
lb  AAamimftiiifLil.  ohI  &.  (ilTi).  pravidid  a  aicaai  a[  union  lor 
tlwtacil  ucieliniilCunibeclaBdaiiilAVcilnionland.  TVanj.  Dtriy.- 
Mn  A  fih.  Bud  HoL  Hill.  Sac  (1.178),  JnnuL  Dtrry  NaL  BiiL  and 
Fkil.  Sac.  (iSto).  Daaaikin  Ante  far  Ik  Aitnamttl  tf  Se. 
Cl»61).  Van^  XaL  HilL  aiid  Anlia.  FuU  aaiUiJi).  P'l-BMm- 
Auiiiiin'ud  GaUama,  Si.,  NaLlKL  amd  Alia.  Sac.  (iSrt),  TroMi. 
bundcc.  ffaluralilU'  Set.  (iBjj).  EutbouTK.  All.  /fill.  js.  (iKt), 
PrK,  (1S6^  Ac.),  full  af  Saduiid  Cnjn  ^  Xojuroluli'  SaciiUa 
(tSBl),  rnuu.  Ebbw  ValE,  Lil.  aad  Sc.  lint.  (iSjO).  EllilL  £l(i* 
(nTVmi^jhin U.  ud &.  ,4iuc  (iM).  EiuxTiM  CM  f iBSo), 
iniiieiiint  ai  Sintrord  a>d  Qunjoi?.  Euur,  NalnialiMf  Oai 
nd  Ank.  Alice.  (1S63).  Glaw^,  JEsr.  Pikd.  &i.  (iSm),  Pfw. 
(IBM.  Ac.):  iVal.  ilia.  Sec.  (iBji).  Pn*.  (1S6B,  Ac);  Sac.  el  FiiU 
llatanliia  0S7i>.  TioHi.  (1871,  Ac):  Judinixnu  Nalmniiif  Sec 
CIduchm,  Lil.  a>>d&.  Auk.  (iSjS).  GncDock,  Fiil.  Sec  (iWil- 
Halilaa.  Piil.  and  Lit  5k.  Ouo).  mumm  and  fibiarr.  Haidord, 
Waellute  NelmatiH^  riM  Oi^BBtlerd  PamameejidTrani.  (1S66. 
Ac).  kirffardiUri  WrU.  Hiif.  5k.  «d  J';^  Cful,  [orn»i  in  1B79 
from  the  itaHenl  Kal.  HiiL  Sac.  (1I71),  TVaiu.  Hiih  Wycombi, 
MUL  fffjt  5k.  (tt65),  IfoMiiH  (1B66.  Ac.).  Hull.  U.  and  PAJ, 
5«.  (itil).  rrou.  (iBit,  Ac.>  Invcmw  5f.  5k.  and  FiiU 
Ctfh  ill7S).  lit  el  WiiU  PiS.  and  Sc  Sec.  [iBjo).  KnI  (Gull 
Nal.  Hill.  Sec.  u  Canuibury  (iBja).  TreMi.  L«di,  Pia.  a<^ 
Lil.  5k.  IiSm):  NalmalUl^  aui  (1J70).  7-nnu.  LcecMtr,  Zi:. 
■iHt  PM.  5k.  (iBu).  r™"-  LcHl  I-tmi  and  EaU  5uui  ifoL 
Hill.  Sac.  (iS&^.  Trva^m.1.  U.  and  Pkil.  Sic.  (iBl);  uniud  villi 
Hal.  Biu.  Sacin  1844},  Frac.  (liiS,  Ac);  PUamalUc  Sac.  IiBij), 

ridi  tlMi  (lUdl.  Mancbntu,  Lit.  aad  PO.  Sat.  (i;Si},.l<» 
■Ectioni.  ooe  ohyiEal  and  mathcmatica],  tbc  other  for  nucroacot^ 
and  natural  alatary— th*  oriniul  uatenKnta  mpactini  tho  atomic 
Iheary  voKiIvtn  byDallun  in  tbt  Jfoiufrr  [lite.  Ac.).  alnPrK.; 
Pirld  Naluraliil^  aad  Arck.  Soc.  (iB«g),  Pnr.s  SciaUifii  Sladai^- 
Altec.  UKl).  Maatnae.  NaL  Hilt. amdAntia.  Sac.  USMmutam. 
NcwlKiry.  iSiUnaFiMaaidtToy.TraaTl'aji.aie.}.  Ncwcaitk.. 
on.Tynr.  lU.  and  PUL  Sac.  Umh  iibaiyi  Nerlluaibcnaad. 
Dvkaia  and  KnacailU  Hal.  Hilt  Sec.  (18M).  a  muKun  (opened  La 
IB84).  Tmiii.  So<1iJk,KcrfiJtaMdHa<iticirfaliaaliiUSct.{ia6i\, 
Trdiu.  (ISto.Ac.).  KBtiii^bam.Ul.aiidPlHl.Sec(ti6t):Naturci- 
Uli'  See.  (1^).  TVaio.    Orhatf  A^j-nd  NaL  HiiL  iic.  Jifl}?), 

«  ;iso8)" 


ichmood^Kclainid  tad  HarOi  Ridiai 

.-.-.,,.  IVaai.    KipDO,  Ifelvnliitt'  aahaad 

M.  Alice,  iittji.  XacUelc  LiL  and  ^.  Sc.  Tiani.  ScutKmufti, 
Piil.  aad  Atck.  Sec.  {i8]i),  nuwun  and  tibrary,  5rtm  VaBey 
KahmdliU-  Field  aat.  *t  BrlditinnK  (1863).  ShelteU.  Jj'l.  i»d 
PAit.5K,0Bj»^JVu««f.du«.(iBS»).Pr«.sWJwii.   SMaad 


UI.Hd&.5K.aiLacwick(l<6iX  SuafMnaadNalkWaleiKal. 
Hill,  and  Antif.  Sac.  (|SJ5).  alSbnwibuiy.  5iii«riiUJhin  .InL  sad 
Hal.  Hia.  5k  .  at  Taunton  (iB4a),  Pm.  (iBsi.  Ac.).  Soulhimpton, 
Aortliy/iulilaMn  ((oanded  Boder  be<)u«i  dI  H.  K.  Hauler  la  1B59, 
incorporated  iBte).  for  the  ptonDtiDn  (d  icntiiii:,  antk|BulaD  ud 
Oiienul  atudiea  aad  the  bna  azta.  otnu  a  mueum  and  bbnry. 
SlaffafdMrc  INanli)  FicU  Oai  and  AiO.  Sac  (founded  aa  a  ulnial 
Unoey  loctety  In  iB6s:  enlarged  1B77).  meeu  at  Stone,  TVou. 
StiriiK;iralBiM.Md.4fa.5te.  (1878),  TVou  Stockport.  Sr.  «r 
HaluSiUi  (1SB4).  Tram.  SaSelk  laU.  ^  Ank.  ami  Nal.  HiH.  at 
Bunr  Si  Ednundi  (i8ai),  Piw.  [iK^B.  Ac.),  TkaBaHAn^iim  (lS». 
Ae.f.  Siranu.  Reya  tHiOiMea  efSealii  Walei  (foutdtd  11^: 
I ■  .«..  ^^  ,  oiuieom  aad  llbriiy,  p ' 


Uatofy  and  anlied  acleaee,  liteiaturt  and  fipe  afU^  loeil  hiuory  and 
■Mlqultiat  Tuimnb,  Ml.  Hin,  Oaaiea.  and  AtHa.  Sac  (1S71). 
TaifaNalM^iiU FiddOabi.tt'^).  Torquay. Am.  1^ 5k. JKu). 
BueeuB  and  bluary.    Tiecadildi  and  JCdio  njacat  and  dnli<^  5a. 


iibiary.    TiataiiUl  Hid  Xdia  piyiiait . 

(Itu^    Wanii^lan.  £if.jMd  m.  Ac.  <rouB^_ 


;*.  si.^^iS^ 


«  and  £^  &.  5 


Uapiima  (iBu.  Ac.).     Windiur! 
u.   WitiKV,  Na.  Hill,  aai  Lit.  Sac. 


dud  A'aWroHRi' 5k..  reorraniied  in  1676).  publiibei  tbe^iin 
ClB7*>  Ac.),  Tram. 

Aa*TULUandKl«ZKiLLai<D^Aildaide,PU,5K.  TVow.  (1865, 
Ac) ;  5nU  AwlroUan  Jul.  (iSj6).  libraiT ;  ^.  5k.  ^5.  rfmlMlM 
[t»t^.Tiaai„Frac,RtparU.  Auckland, .dwUudlsn.  Biubane, 
baaakaadpti.  Sac.  (r&o),  now  theXgy.  5k.  efQuciuUnd  (18&4). 
Prcc.  ChtlKcliunh,  >M.  lad.  Hobatt  Town.  7tr9.  Sec  if  Toe 
aimaia,  Patm  mad  Prat.  (1B4I.  Ac).  Mdbnima,  Sty.  Sec  if 
VicKno,  Irani,  and  Pn>(.(ita4,dE.)!  Nal.  HiiLSec:  Zoef.  and 
Aidim.  Sec,  Free.  (1B71,  Ac™ Sydney.  Sn.  Sec  rf  N.S.  Walti 
(iBll).  Free  (1S67,  Ac.):  i^anain  St.  <>  N.S.  Wala  (1874).  P™. 
(1875.  Ac):  P«.  3k,.  i-raa-  '■"-  — ''-  '-——--  '■-—   '- 


JWiS" 


,£?  WdU 


CaNnDA:  Halifax  Nhb SiaHa  tail.  i^Sc.  Free,  and  TVnu.  (1861, 
Ac).  ^vnna\.NiU.HiiLSaci.fllaalrtil(}^Ti.CemdianRit.^Sc. 
OtBWB.  Rn.  Sec  if  Caaada,  Trami.  (1  atr.)  (Ifi8>.  Ac) !  U.  gnj  St. 


(1S70).  7'raiti.(iB97,Ac),  Stjob),  j/oJ.^iil.JiK^/r.flrHi. 

ii),  BaUrUu  (liv^i.).    Toronto,  Csnodioii /ul.  (iSh),  T>aH. 

PrK.  (i8n.  Ar.);Jtiiv.  (^judian.1(od.  i/d'UCiWs).    WinDi- 

ixf.  HUl.  aiidSc.  Sac. 

Soini  Araiu:  Dipe  Tom.  Stalk  Afr.  PkiL  Sac,  IVaiu.  (it;*, 

Win  Ihdiei:  Kinpton,  Ear.  Set.  cfArU  if  Jamaica.  Tram. 
lttSi.&c.):PDnalSpua,Sc.  Alice,  of  Yn.iida/.PrK.  (lB66,*c). 

Ikdia.  Ac.:  Cakoiia,  Aiialic  Sk.  •/  Bo.(ol  (17M,  7«nnJ 
^BjJ.  Ac;  1S6G,  AcJ.  Bikl.  ladica  {iS^.  AcJ,  Ucia.ll •-  ' 


{lS.8.  Ac),  k 
ail  Bi.),  Jua 


US', 


Siaaapon,  Ret.  Aiialic  Sac  (SIraiiiBi.),  ^nirnaj  (1 
SbaoEhii,  Xn>.  Aiialic  Sec.  IN.  Dina  Br.i    '         '  ' 
Cairo,  im.  Eiyaita  (i8»)-    Mauritiut.  Key.  .«.  y,  «.»  >.~  ^, 
Prac.  (184E,  Ac.)  and  7>ui.  (1S48,  Ac), 

UmTkD  StaTU.— Tbe  SiAhuIan  tnidtutlDa  da.),  lb*  bom 
impHtant  Kientific  body  in  Aaieria,  b  dealt  wiik  in  ■  icpuat* 
uticle.  The  Gru  Kienlilie  lociely  in  llic  United  Sutaa  ori^naied 
Irom  a  Frefanl  for  PrtawHni  ViiM  Kaaiclidti  amcnt  IkcBriluk 
Plaalaliaal.  iaijed  by  Dr  Franklin  In  1743.  In  thr  <ol1awint 
jraar  thn  Amtricem  PUIatetliKal  Sacitif  waa  fonndrd  at  PUIfe- 
dHpbia.  with  ThoniH  HoptuBoa  ai  ertaidcnt  and  Franldin  aa 
•ccretary.  Wtih  it  wu  united  on  and  January  1769  another  Pbila- 
ddpUa  toetcn',  TV  Jaau  {1758},  the  recocdi  oi  which  have  beea 
proerved.  Tbe  Aaicricaa  Pkucietkieel  Society  h  rtill  to  vitennji 
lifa,  and  ii  an  «rtuiivel|r  nentific  body  and  the  oldnt  orfantied 
■wcy  is  iha  Unatrd  Slatae  (or  tbe  niniiii  of  philaHipbknl  inveil<»- 
tioG  In  iti  broidtit  lenac  It  pubtiabei  Traaaacllaa  (41a,  1771.  AcJ 
nndPrKanfinfi  (Bvo,  l8jt.  AcL  Second  in  point  of  dair  comn  ib* 
AaHricem  Acadtmy  ^  Aril  end  Scincii  at  Boano,  incorporaud  in 
178a  wlih  the  object  of  lunherlni  the  nudy  of  the  antiquiiir*  and 

,  .._.       J  ,^  country.   Ita  ifmwr  (ito.  llSj,  Ac)  and 

(tfvo,  13^^  Ac^  an  Bill  publiihd.    Tha^nHitiinl 

■>  0/  Aril  and  &iirar4J  »aa  incorporated  at  n*w  Havrn  in 
AtEnt  oolyde-   -  ' ...... 


PiactcSiav  Vvo,   lit%  Ac 


atkt<KbkJclicIdj>f  thnckncnanduvrvi 
•lu.  iLiLuiBiu  jsnHin(tSlo-Iil6),and  newpublliliaTrnu. 
aiJiaH(i86&,Ac>  Oneo(lbebadiniHEicH»inibaUnlt(dSuir^ 
tiaAcadiaiyifltalaral  Seinca  of  PbSadelphia,  (sunded  in  1811  and 

hisiory  mueeDmiicepocially  rich  laronclioliiinr.    It  iir '' ' 

ti8i7.Ac.)andPrKsd>r'tiil84vA<:.).  Th^wr>c» 
SciiU)  it  BCTied  with  it    The  fraaUIn  tniUlule  oT  I 

Jeanal  <l8i6.  Ac.?.'    Tbe  Betlaa  Seciily  ef  NaUrtl  Hillary  wu 
laaaded  upon  lb*  ZiMm  5kiM^  (1814)  In  itja  and  incoiponied 


SOaETIEB,  LEAKNED 

It  Ilji.    It  jahmto  ■  Sbttrr  hJ  »  oUiM  «(  tpNtoMM.    It  . 

Im  publiihed  Ilia  Btiltn  Jiarnil  (f  Milval  lluun  (Svo.  iRjl-  i 

iMjI.  JCrwuI  UlD.  11)66.  &c.>a^f»I«rfijHi  (liii.dc),    Tbc  i 

/.jam  ^  Nidnf  JTiilbr^.  N«>  Ynk,  wu  bruipMitd  in  iSiS  i 

ud  lu  (HiUMitd  Amob  rram  1S13  (($14.  At.)  and  PrMnAan  . 

(t87<>.*c>.   tatijsttttttiaiwimtbiBfAnNmy'rtAnJimt*/  ^ 

Santn.    A  lunnbR  of  Amsni  ■ininlim  ood  iMlsafca,  hariiu  1 


. n  l4io  iuMl(4T.  m^vrd 

Ihcnbilvt*  mt  tbta  Benton  tmcnai  in  Ibt  laitfr ' —  ••■- 

Amtricai  AatalK»  fir  lit  Aim -    -  -  ■ 

iBatpannd  In  18^4.    It*  obint  b 
nKtinatsptMMtc  ' '"" 


Hwiu  tf  Scintr,  whkh  nu 
by  ptiladkal  (nd  aiiiniary 
MnXmnkan  ximlMi."    It 


Scitica  mi  in 


Maditwi.^  Wimum_ 

Ai^  V  Sf.7  Biit  !V»Ti"  *' 

Ms).  finH.  (IW)}.    Nro  Ch1a». 

).  CrmpUt  Jtiwfu.    SnrVoik,  Amir. 

iMtr-  at  At  CUf  tf  Htw  Vvk  (iSto).  Jtmrncl  (lau).  Tr<ma. 
(1S41.  ftc);  .twr.  hut.  far  St.  Anwck  {i9ih)/Kk.  ud 
Hmd.    PanUnd    (Maine).    Sx.    4  Ntt   Hal.   6«5a).  fnt. 

at.  1876.  &r»«lBi» -     .  -it   - 

(Mm).    Eua    Omaly    ._ -..     ,. 

ufred  in  tha  £)ib  ImHIMi)  nuMMted  tbt  ^ikHmii 

(iMg-iMS),  iliennnb  imki)  by  the  ]Pca»odT  .4(«il.  tf 

•kUu  Asc  (iS5«.ftr.)uidBi>B>ii>  (t«69.Ac.).  Swi  FluciKa, 
ncL  Sec  MVit  Paei*c  CatH  {t«S4).  TiWru.  fai  Jtmmal  of 
HfitHK.  <ySiif<w«u5KM».  5hato  JartonSmtayiifffaliinJ 
RUtrj  ttS7«).  BuD.  (1W7).  Sow  On.  Alt4.  af  Sr.  amd. 
LMeri  liMn.  Prtc  loos.  iL).    Top^,  Ktmm  AbkC  ^  Stinut 

tlST4-  Ac)-  Wilk«-EGnt«.  Wytmrnt  Su.  owl  ChI.  Ac.  (lljH, 
Free,  and  CeU.  (!><*.  Ac.). 

pubHc  inefidjH  Kt 


tet; 


Ininded  by  U  Verriar  in  1864-  .       .        „ 

The  deearliatntal  •oaetwi  m  ttrr  iRniwnus  lad  •ctiot.  The 
tbi  in  Iha  foaawii^:  AbberiUe,  Sac  fSnlaHtm  (1797).  Him. 
(1813,  Ac.).    Ann.  £K.d'4r'.,ic.<( Arte  (i7B4).Jt«>tf)i8»,ftc.]. 

(I7«S),  if^.  (1819,  Ac).  Alaia,  Stt-ScMLiU.  (t86B),  SnU.  (i86t, 
£,r  AoieH,  And.,  ba*!  «,$.!.  Lia.  (1790),  UhL  (1839.  Ac) ; 
Sk.  LfrntaM  (iS^S).  J/«».  (I8«£.  Ac).    Aagan.  Ji«.  :fiad.  it 

MU«iM(t897).  M£iL(i8u.  Ac);  &E.  ir.dp,.  »c  (itm), 

Jine,  Ac  d-^fr..  fre,  di  ;a  ChtmU  (ii 


At).    Amwcy 


CtirfU  (iloj),  Aaaalu  (1819, 

[iSsi),  Anmia  (i^i,  ^  aad 

lSsO.      Apt.  Jal.Zia.,&.  dXM.  (iHl).  JnWu 

I.  Jl(ji<.  ( I7J7).  UJml  (TBi8.Ac)aadolGFrpaU>a- 

^HHiH  (1836),  tf^.  (1S71.  Ac.)  and  odxr 

^ .&c.d«Sttta47).flidHl847-*t->'  A»if«n, 

i4iiid.d>V«ilw({fan>«tytlia£yiibrAfr..»c..t«6i).Jflai.(iMi4), 
DicMifliU  and  CarWbDU.  Bar-la-Duc,  .SH.daaljBra.Ae.  JIStd}. 
Mtm.  {l87>.  ^)-    Bqnu.  5k  du  &.,  Artt  «  &-£«.  (1841), 


AA  (iiir.  *e^^~d^ J:c.  {!(;>{.  sJJ^  (1^  ta».  't«^  fn. 


i„  flairnl.L^tl 


3" 

/«i^..,tM*d«i  £ 

J  ud  /i<fM  V(ri»ii  (1849. 


eocuxiES, 


LEARNED 


_   _JlMlifci(|gJl,ftr.)-     TnwtfcS*. 


iSfts.  4cJ  Md  J!*tM  ,((n«(.  (law.  Ac.r.    V.noB,   5o..  Poi>- 
moikintdMUirbi'iam  liti6),Pnc.'Vr'i.llSlJ.Aa.)  uid  Bi4L{iBi7. 

Vcrdaii.5<>c.''*>l*H(*.(l89)),JfJiK(l84i».  Vnuilo, .Sk. <1'4 tr. 


_ _— J^  111 

>,narniiiicd,lSu).   BiwiieB,  AWi. _ _.  _  . 

«,  Sc).    Biataa.^Utl.  Cs.l  *tltH.  Kidua  (itej),  Jalraitr. 
!«,&).    Bnimbm.i>«u<t>Cu.  ' ■      ■"-- ' -^'■ 


tiS04,^.    Bnimbeii.i>niUiltaCu,/.£iiiulii.)f>u.  <i9iu)  Witt 

T  Hctiau,  Jskmitt- Oapl- ^-)-  Bratn,K.t.  Uilir^-SMa.Ca.. 
ilMkia  jl&il,  Ac).  BiuUpot.  K.  Maaar  TlmUatUitdanityt 
Tiralat  orBri.Himt.Stt.tr  fliU.  Sciimn  {1I41 ).  nuny  piblk«I«i>, 
moolUi'  prococdiHD  oE  ■BoWiirjJ,  cbenikil  uul  faeunictl  Mctioiu. 
CiHd.  ^.  /.  WafBrkuKli.  7i>tiukr.  (iSj7,  «>:■)-  CelnKr.  &k.. 
d'WlL(W.<l«M),A*ll.|lMll.ac).  Cnc»r.rMMr»KMjr<ut«M. 
idcmidi  .4*.*»t(a  IW^UKi «  JatA  i^&iMM  (iBisl,  «ltli 
Kvml  HECio-  aclk  pat^hiOf  HDCHdiiVL  lb*  Aa>d.  biM  ■ 
Bii'Mfa  (1B73.  Ac-).  Diult,  tftlnrftidi.  Gu,  VcrnuJU  (17U- 
i7V)ai>d5i&inr>(ilB.A<:.)r  Ai<.-ui^  Ks.  (1B7S).  Daniic- 
•chiiweai  Vir.  t.  Ctiik.  m.  Ntlartmh.  (lioi),  Sclrifln.  Ditidcn, 
^>ft>nnii.CF].  riu(i83ji.  jjlnvikr.  (lKT,&c);C»./.  WiLtar.>. 
Hrilknmdi  (1818).  Jtilutittr.  (IKO,  Ac):  Gu. /.  OMuit  k  Z<«- 
;Mi(,7finrw"wiw(<>7<>-«-)-  Donbtiia.JW^Uf.A'iAifwiu- 
Vif.,  JUoiAb.  OSu.  £:^).    eHwtrid,  Kmltrmin.  Vn.,  JtkrtUmr. 

ErfuR,  X|J.  Fr.  JtoJ.  (wwiniiK  Wiu.,  Atla  (1717.  ScJ.  JU<>^ 
(1860.  &c.>.  FiuUot,  .^knloiiKlf  n^mHaKk.  Ga.  (1817I, 
lirucM  (iSji-it4S)ud^Ma^  (i8m,Ac).  FMbois  (ia  Bwln), 
ltai>>*itr&H  0811),  fi(r.  (iSO/Ac.).  FnUt,  Va. /.  Katnf 
imaii  (1865).  Brf.  (itTt^  &c).  Ciimn.  Ohntui.  Go.  /.  NUnr. 
Hid  I/nlhni*  (i833).Bn(ie47,ftc.).    GiMlu. DiKWannktr  Ch. 

-     {iTnyiitf^nU.tiay.Salulontk.Cti.iltlii.AbliuM. 

■    \    GoR.  ^te.  im^  fijob.  Un.  CMI  -  -    '  "      ' 


'n 


■Kl  JViclr. (ia^ik iSf.' cimJiaiiim^^f^l. 'UiUUL  (i^^f. 
Gnihwild.  Kaiiama.  Vir.  m  Jfn-VorMiBMra,  iliauil.  (186% 
ftb].    lUUe,  ?>ran.rr.  Cu.  (1779),  XUhhA  (i8u.  fte.)i  jVoMmiu. 

.(Ub;:£  (1846,  ftcl  Ib^.  S'lWn.iiulS  Gm.  (1808),  /lircAtr. 
(iSSi.&cV  HniMboi'  tf«t»rjWrt-M^  Vtr.,  Vfhamil.  {i837.*e-)t 
.Itoj.  <cr  fVii.  SMlmmt  B.  Laa  (1909).  HenuBuudl.  SMn- 
t*rtiMii.«^.  Vir.f.Natmrmiit.,yirtmidHx»4».tai.  iniufanick, 
RAmamiaai.  Bnuaf  (IBj^-lflut  "'    ""-  ----■-'"  ■-•■-- 

fc.).     Jen,  K.  tapiU.-OaiirAk-. , 

K.  UopM-QBiJ.  D.  Akad.  t.  SmtMrf.,  UmfMin  (18SB. 
Ui*.-mttmmia.Ga.Jtm.,ZB:,tti.li%i^,»i.).  Karimibr,  J,._- 
mUt.  Vtr.  (1863).  Vaieiiii.  (i«&t,  ftc)-  Kbumbucf,  ^Mntaif. 
JfkHwi. itHuba.  L<iiiiig,Cu;I>nil.ffiilQ^Bbrii.Jnu(ia3]^. 
r«itail(iB}6,ac.).  lVtU(lt.:J[.^<iU.Cu.^)«'ui.(i8«6\acr. 
(itM&,  At)  and  ^UhlIL  (I'sa.  &0:  DnUcU  ivrinld»L  C>i. 

,, ,.8j4).    i.^ 

(llM.fc.).   Uarbdtt,  Go.  1.  A^i ..___... 

Inuiiiwl  M  iai6M  Jiif^Mwh  JJa^JMit.  Stknl^*  . „  _^ 

Jteowt^^.  (186*.  At.].  H<w».  Cir./.  OA,  Int  (iSu).  Mou, 
rfuA^^oH  on  StcialnliB. «r.  (iCiq).  in>-  (ItlMnll  Sk. 

(Mnf.  &f.  (1901},  Mrtti.  NiubiEbi.  MibjUiI.  &i.  (i8di1, 
4Mud.  (iBu,  An),  tfdikiluira:  MhhXIm.  Gtt.  (iJaii,  MiattO, 
tBiAI*amil.  t>ama,amlKluOa.[.K<~il.%.Winii^iy  Pntue. 
<.  Bobii.  Cb.  Otto.  1764)  rnniiiti  a[  tvo  ilimi  wcihm  «  Miu 
uiboriy,  AUandl.  (17SS,  Ac.)  wd  .SittuBkr.  (iSw,  Ac):  Kalf 
iilL  lVr.U»l,i.Ifal(l8Gt.Ac.):C<i.arnrJn-Mfrfa>llfl0'inu., 
XuIL  a.  Za  ii  SMmn  (iBoi),  lUM  aibtUr  aad  nan  priwU 
tititima,lfijadLaiidathBriHblk3tim.  Praixat,  Va./.  Ktlark., 
MrluU.  (ite&Ac.).  ICiu>bog.2Hfaf.-niural(it.  Vir.d&iA.iiBi* 
MSt  gllidTtowiiE.  ^s-.l.  Ai^nJ.  (i8n.  Ac.)'  I^^hnback 
JVa4tl.Bi.S  ' ^J.   .. 


^s-.l.  Ai^nJ.  (i8n.  Ac),  lU^Wnback 
.f.iialtirt.titn),UailiBL  R«tticfc.  Km^ 
Kku(ifti7)>'f'**«-R>nn>lo.fX<lai4. 


:i75D).  Jui  (ili«,'Ac.).    EtnabDi,  5gb  da  &. 
i8a>J.  U««.  |i8n;  At  >  and  fall,  (itu,  Ac.)i  Wii: 

[i«ii6)^*rinH  [  I4D6.  Ac )..  SnnlEmTvir./,  ffUrL  U 


lajBt^.  (lijii 


rr,  (lijftAc).  Thorn,  OiMwiai  Vc,  (■8M)-  TrteMc, 
a. kJT  Ulia.  Itr  r.  J/afkn.  ■.  IftUvma.  (l8ta),  fv^ 
X.*.ZB>li«.-lKC«.,KTtiw(ll.(l8M,Ac.);  ^ihi,  ; 


kill.  Vir.  (l8«J>,  Jtlirribn. 


Ac),   Ckur,  l^Mii^drHjt.  (%0 


Un-iAir.  tlMj,  Ac). 

Bwd.  Mai^^nct,  6n.  (1817).  &t.  (iSu.  A< 

j.  Ac.).    BtxB,  Sk.  HihUifK  ^a  SeSnca  J* 


ba  (.879i.  Iff* 
r.(l)s6.ii->.   C 


Ac),  Ckur,  M(vf(THjt.Cn„ya*iiHlcr.  (lBs6,Ac.>.  Ced»a,£ic. 
iiPkyi.ili-HuI.NU..Ulm.\\»»t,as3:  Statu  it  ArUihfbiBt^^ 
rouodtd  Ly  H.  B.  da  Uuaan  ia  1776:  /aMiCal  Mftnat  r««<u 
(>8u).K6i.udByt.  LauHBBC&c.  WaAiuidn^,  JVaJ..Adl. 
(i84I.^.)-  N«KUUI.^M.ifat&,Wat,jrAa.(l8u.Ai:.)udfialL 
(■844,  Ac,).  Si  Gall.  AUanriu.  Cn.,  ibr.  (1860,  Ac,).  Sslathura. 
PIUhiMU.  KaiOnMSa..  Jaiiutir,  (i>H.  Ac.).  Ziiricb,  A'alar- 
/wjct.  Cu.  <iI4t),  >IMiadI.  11761-18 j«X  Uiuita.  (1846,  Ac.),  lul 
I'lcrUfMbiKtr.  (tej6,  Ac):  'I"!-  SilmmBi  Ca.  I.  i.  Natmtria., 
Vokana.,  A-Utiffr,  Md  Dalmlii.  (lan,  Ac.). 

ITALT. — C««H»  dfili  Scitntiali  lUUaHi.  AUi  (1SU-184S); 

Xinimi  iirii  Sf.  llai..  AM  (1S39-IS47:  i^i,  Ac.).    BcIdeib, 

AinU. MltSc. diir liiU.  di BsUft  inn). Xmf&.  (iSjj,  Acj.anJ 

(l8w.  AcO.    B/HCia,  Atcad.,  afiovanb  Atrmm,  Cflam 

AeJ.    Caunla,  Aaad.  Gunia  ii  St.  Nat.,  AUi  (i8k.  Ai 

oTk.  Uukc  di  Fii.  t  Spt.  Mat,  i4ir>>aU  (iSoB,  Ac?;  J 

--'-'- -'-■— i^. —  "  ■-ti.uaiiiiUifi^.. 

MiIvi.XlIBd.^u. 


(la 


(iSSfij.CwmaSTUaa,  Ji.  X««i  Z*iil«i7ism. 

(Igll.ac.l.  Mcuuia. R,  .tcad. /'rf^Maa.  MiIvi.XiiBd.^u. 
— I,  Jlofiif.,  biaria  td  AUi  (1846'  Ac):  "-  Iff-  Xmtodf,  JToi. 
(1819.  Ac).C>orwilf  (1840,  Ac.).  AUi  (iWo,  Ac),  and  AWic.  (1864. 
Ac.)  -.SM.Jiil.iltlU  Scrkm.,  AUi  (1S60,  Ac)  and  Jhai.  (i8«3,  AcV). 
■■  -'-N,  R.  /dad.  rfi.Sc., »(.,  Utm.  (lai),  Ac):  Jr.  I$tl.  dSlt  St., 
(itSi.Ac).  NijiIb,  R. /ilil.  d^Jafonvf.  bUi  j^,  Tfxl.  (i8o6), 
^i>  iiBn,  &i^:  &c.  Xcafc  di  Napoti  (lioS).  coiuin*  of  tlun 
Kt^nnal  uadcmltL    hdita.  K  AaU.  ^  iSc^.  ^..  •^^'^  i'lj4\. 


5.«(  (1786.  * 


&£iw(i7>a).  kmi.SecluLfirilfrat'aniidlt^tiaiuitviji 
Vraicc,  jR.  /uiL  f™^  di  St.  (1838),  ani  (1841.  Ac.)  and  Mtm 
[1843.  Ac)i  Aitnie  Kcaiia,  (wd  aciloiu,  Utmii 


.  Auod.  d'Apiuliun,  Stknm,  lilin,  A 

(ijiKl.AltiiBAMcmmt. 

BiLciuH.—Bnioeli,  Stc  Roy.  daSc.  Nal.  tl  UU.  (1S19),  Jetm. 
d*UiiL(ig4i-iS9Sliuid'4a«l'i(i891.Ac]:20c.i(».£>aa.[j8u), 
"  "  {iS7i,lii:.i;Sx.icimMfiHdtBnatllu{it-!^,ltinu  US}}. 

..  AnaUt  (1877.  Ac):     Cbnt.  K.  VlttmiutM  Acad.  (1886V 

Iit«..S9c.J!*;.dui:E.(iSi3).Jtfw.(iSM.Ac).  UoBi.Six.Prm. 
daSe..  be,  do  //u'lMKl  lieu),  ifte.  ((839,  Ae.). 

Hdllakd,— Aiuunlan,  X  NtdiHaiiJMk  Imlilnl.  Fnt.^^k 
(IBoS.  Ac),  Cnbwdd.  (1811,  Ac).  TUdaMfi  (iJM)-.  Cn«i>ckop 

{18^  Ac):  Htlbnditlit  Uoalt^ppO,  ICcrAR  (iXo,  Ac):  Vaa)- 
ictatirtl  *r  Btttrdimt  f»  l(t  FitawitHdundbKl  dar  Aidal. 
Xtlnia  (1890}.  bnncbta  in  Bauvia  and  ranmaiibo,  AiIiiIbi, 

(1844.  &J-  BoIa^Diii:,A»nc.(M»gtaaka«,Aa>J(isu«{i837. 
feirCmaiiMr.  ya/a»*.(aaaKrrti>.  l'iHl.[l86a.*c)rilaHl«i, 
HillatdidiiMaHiaHtpii  dtr  WtHmnt.  (I  TM).  Varkndii.  (ITM.  Ac). 
Tba  Hafnc,  X.  2Hib(.-BtMiiliBt  GntHukd*,  Vail.  (1B64.  Ac). 
LDBiaboun.  Sk.  da  St.  JiiL,  FiM.  (1S51,  k).  MidScUHiiB, 
Ztmieh  Omalulut  da  WtlewtdL,  Vtiktadd.  (iTtib,  Ac)  aod 
Arcikf  U»s6.  Ac).  Uincht.  PimlMc  CnHa(ulU»  u>  JTwilo 
ca  IKmiet.  (177J).  VarJuHd^  (1781.  Ae.)  ud  Aaiuahmimfa 
(1S4S.  Ac)  pcimnica  Ihg  >iud7  of  nirdiciiie,  nalunl  tuiory.  uii 


Stlikai, 
h;.)aiid 


Ifdnict.  (1778),  VirimW^  (i;8i,  Ac).  rvteW  «8l 
and  JVofaba  (1861,  Ac):   Salaiirk.    Vimaitiat  «  JVidH 

(law],  r>:Micbi/i{ia»-i8&s)aiid  KitIhm:  (is^ftc). 

DiitiiA».~(;apciibann.   8:.   /Aiaitt    VtfduUcnKi 
bai«lw>XjM«i8a>aikSil]^(i74t~l8lA),JMfl(r(178l,Ac.)a»l 
.4/ta<^Ia(ff(iB]4.Ac1:A'ahu'*i]I.;'«niaf,Ji(J<IiMHr(i849,Ac.}, 
RnkiaTik.  /iJMa  Hdudr^ratdiifilti  (IU9}.  «■»■•'  rtfartf. 

SwiDBN.— CMmbini,  X.   VitBuStia  ocfc  ftaMWr  .SoaUS', 
~     "         (l778,AO.  iUeUialm.X.SieiitBrntmtapjAtiidtmi. 
(1740.  Ac)  a^difrtodlWnr  (IBM,  Ac).    Uiwla,  JL 
Sxi^ilBi  (1710),  d(M  (1710,  Ac). 

SpaaUh 


V^JTHil.  (i8ti,  Ac):  Vi 

Ac),  aTi/to  (!>«,. '-' 

5bi:/icr  (iti;,  £y. 

SruN. — Baicckaa,  K.  Aiad,  dt  Bi 
ity.  Ui ~    ' 


.  anl  BiMJa:  it.  Atad.  dt  Ci 


u  £tlm,  the  aUeU 


Madrid,  IL.ttaiL  da  Ci 
ac):SK.Sa^ 
X.  Aiad.,  iftm. 

eo*naA\..—CiiiiBba.  Imitilxla  dt  Ctimira  Mil).  tI>beB,5gc 
Anatacaa  di  Scimtiat  /foMrsii  (19117).  Bulimia  (■907,  Ac>. 

RaatA.—Siad  AxiMU  yeualmmnltUy  (tfiHrac  •/  Xmk 
ffamfuD).  bn  Dteliiv  at  St  PtCeidiWK  ■867-i8«£  TVadj  ar 


SOCIETIES,  LEARNED 


^  ArOi,  (t«u.  ftc)  tad  Tmh  [lU^.  fc.)TAbM 
it  Ga^  ValuJMA.i%ia,  AeJ.  5cknlM '— -  —■■  ■"■ 


'f\tnFttitits  (II 


HeliiiiKRin,  Anilu  M  AuM  M  AfnABBtB 
Oc):  Tuula  I'iIewIhv.&ic  (ibl).  tlina  ■ 
MlnrfvidL  Sii.  Kuu,  Sk.  if  HminliHi  al 


(iSTO.*:-)! 


lyflSTO.ac^. 


...... — , -riuh(iB7),J[c).  KhBta«.5K^&M(riKiMtMK, 

T—...         l_. "-'--i  Sot  V*« -•*»«"""</*»"" '«»>*- 

fyinidi  clKit.  HitL,  Amautf,  it. 
•■--■,  St.  Ir-  '-  "- — '-- - 


litititiya  at  BiJi.  hM}.  »!.);  At.  Imp.  A _ 

ub  */  lira  Ruina.  ZapUU  htjl,  St)  ud  PjtUUt  (167- 


!■« 


tof.-Bku  (id 


«>  (1^74.  Al 
.)  ud  Jrin 


li&s,  &c).  St  Ptitribuii.  /mi.  Sot.  •/  NaUnHsu  {i«68}.  ri»<j 
ii8jo.*ci.  Swto»,5«.»/«S(«r-JuU(iB,J>.  TrWy  (1699.  AcJ. 
Winiv,  J«.  1^  Fnixit  0/  &.,  Jiwnifc  (iBoi-i j]«)i  »tr—a 
KaluraiisU'  Stc.  (1889). 

"    ■  ■     ■    -     -  I  (1866),  HmoUi  UM?. 

faSt"""""""'  '""" ■"■ 

Add  other  p ,   __  _^ 

lincc  1S99  HyM  Zinl*  ■*m>^i», 
<  CUTUL  AND  SOUTM  AuBUCA^-Bonti,  Sic.  d>  IfMnfuMi 
(MmiMowi.  CiM»itacuiui  (1B60,  &c.).  Buhw  Alio,  Soc,  CiniM- 
faiilrtnlna  (iS7i).XhIii  (iBT&te.).  Ouku,  5ac^  CiHciu, 
SalM'n  (iU».  Ac.V.     C<jnlDVi.,iJciu(.  ff«c>«i.,  £i<.  I1B74.  ftc). 


BoUtiK  (iU».  Ac.).     C 
Gnaimuk.  ImaU.  Nu.; 


t).jl>alll(ie64.&e.).  U  Pu  (Bolivia' 
.  .  .  Mocks,  Sue  Utx.  U  HiO.  Hu.  (1S68 
[1M4.  ftcL)-,  ^cidnnii  tf^ricHa  (Il79).  Ifawu 
:eU)l  Jud.  jUik  im  Sc^tmami  (l«u).  ^■o'u.  Rk>  d 
,  Poiulni  CmJ., 'tnUm  [iSjt,  Ac).  Suturo.  ^K  ^  fiu< 


'I.  /.  Hiitmi-ti.valli4ntw>it  Oauia)  (1873),  . 


le  UaAtmaHai  Sctvly,  nhidi 

Spiulfteldt  (1717-18^5)  and  poiHUR!  ■  libTBTy,  -- 
j4iaaJ>fi«J5AVJT.wfaKKj>ubLuhvd  Mtmairrt^to. 
UaOitmiUital  Satitty  (1S6;.  bioKponlHl  1891). 


LJ).  -tTiti, 


--   --    r,    Soe.    (rccrnnin 

-It  Columbil  UBivmhy,  B»tf.  and   r™>.  F««Kt 

iSk.  Utilitm.  it  Prana  (il?!).  Su".  0*73,  &c).    CiuiitvT  und 

(1876,  he.):  Btrliiur  Moftni.  Cu.  (iwii),  Sibmiiitr.  Budkpnt. 

Wa/»nniUiitii<iMM.  rifr»Jil(iS9I).   CukI,  CmiKlcp-Vn'.  (if?*). 

Dmden.  Vsr.  trailisdi.  CtemiUr  (iBu),  /sirutcr.    (1(61,  Af.). 

EMfn,  FiU-KHfT.l'o-.  (lB6oJ.    ODitbtn,  JVUknHl.  Vlr,  (1868). 

Hamburg,  MaMcnul.  (^.  (iGooj.  lliSita.  Ken^jbCTI.  Cam^tr- 

„-  ,.._>   ,  _!_j_  „_....._  ■'-''-tK™.ipiiijti«9iJ,tiniii*diit 

, -'«r.(te«i).  Stuttfin.DniOefcr 

I    (1871,   AcJ.      Hollakd:  Aimterduii, 

(.  frrtcmr*.  KantUitMiHitrrw  (1781-1788). 

>1.ud^Klt£/(i8s6,&c.).    Shim:  Villa- 

.. alicai  (1803,  Ac.),  ooir  diaaNcd.    RirniA: 

.i'»n.a*dtfi>(L5p(.  (iSSo).  MDirinir.Viilli»<al.5^(i867}. 

Jamh:  iimiitmat.  Soe.  af  Totye.  Jturxal  (1878,  Ac.). 
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«  ■(  Hndclberg 

nv  idT  pbotDBTHphiAg 

4aI  si^dy  ^  LndpHf 
JT.    It  ouupie*  rwRI« 

,JB*io.  Jiijiirtjj  Lecdi 

iuvhevtcT  and  UvnpooL  (c88i):  Toronta,  R^.  Arir.  Set. 
I  (1890],  TViHu.  (189'}),  ''"'.  (I9<»),  J<«K»ai  (1907,  Ac): 
^ItrnHiainil  aiij  /tilrMitWHaJ  Soc.  nf  .liMncB  (Itoo); 

■      -       '  ii>  >«iifa  (1889),  ft.w.i  Piirii,  Sh. 

^.•AM.  kahtrntHUiM  (l8w);  LopM, 
tH.  (186;.  Ac)  and   K^ttliiJkriiFlinn 

;   .unn,  j«.  «»>.  7Iil(.  (1906I.  KiwiHa:  Bruwii,  JK. 

'.,  ir  UaturO.  a  dc  Fkylitm  da  C^atc  [189]).  Bull.  wiu. ; 

«.  d'Aitr.  (iw),  (TdwMjSt  pEfcnburg.  Aur.  Xrir.  5«. 

iSi^a  (1S96,  Acli  and  MnidD,  5k.  it*.  (I9I»);  Biluta 


in  Burlinnon  Houv,  ind  hma  pul 
ItsnlUyNaiai  (isji,  Ac).    The 


VI.  GsatocT,  MnnALocT  ai 


I  Palaiohtoloot 


bifiai  Sixitly  of  Eiinburti  (i8mI  iaoei  TntniKHaru  (1I70.  fc,). 
Tba  Rnyal  Ctdttkol  Soculy  oflrrlciii  (1831)  pcincnully  Rudied 
the  gtolocy  of  thE  (uunlry.  It  publUhed  •  Jcumal  (I8j7.  Ac.). 
There  are  tlu  the  CitUifkal  Aiixalums  ot  Ltcdi  (1874)  iiid  Liver- 
tool  (1880).  Tram  .  and  the  Sccufiu  of  Liveipoal  (1829).  i^roc-,  iDd 
MiiKheSB  (1S18I.  Trant. 

SouiH  AtuCA^  JohaiinBbuii.  Gal.  Sat.  tt S.  A.  (iSq;),  TViiiu.' 
(1895'  Ac].  United  Statu:  IcuisviUe.  Ky..  Oiiii  FaHi  CttAep 
Sac.  SaD?aiKkto,CoiironiaSlauC,ilai.SaiAif1i).  NevYorl^ 
del.  Sk.  oJAma.  6888).  SaJJ.  WaihinBicn,  Ctii.  Sx.  al  WuHut. 
t™  (t8«).  Fhakce:  Lille.  Sdc.  C&J.  i»  Ntti  (1870).  ^annfif 
(1874.  &.).  Havre.  5«.  GteJ.  di  Naiwatiit,  BM.  (il73,A<:-). 
Pant,  Sic.  Cial.  it  Friuue  (i8u>,  rcucniicd  iSiil.  awiida  the 
Prix  VldLCmel  U40)  evrry  ihiee  y«rm,  ffiJI.  (1830,  Ac.)  and  Utin. 

(i8h.Ac. I;  "-'•-■    ■■    •    ■     " ^-i  ..~.  :- 

merly  5«,  1 


merly5«,  "■  -■  •—  * 

dVaS.  «(■ 

AfnuUilvricUi  [1903.  Ac);  Budipe^  jtfoonri 


■rt  ("Sja,  ICO 

.  ri8T9. 4c).  ; 

;.  Ac^.    Ce.u)AiiT  and  Al 


J«4 

m 


The  iMirualinat  IMBmiincaJ  Csnpai  tnt  met  M  Bniadi  [ 
tin.    The  ttayat  UUanlefiat  Secid^  (iSjo)  (4  Lo   ' 
copontsl  En  iMd;  Iti  of^n  b  OiidnteJjp  Jairaal  {i9 
tUi  rnoM  be  added  [he    Brifuil  niiii?iill    ^Ocidv; 
MnUanliaial    Sicitt,   held*    in    mcetinn   u    Edi  I 

iMue*  ■  JhowI  (iw6,  AcO.    Port  LauiilMiuritiui 
Sk..  Tram.  {1853,  it).    Piii^  S«.  MtOoridn.  it  f ,.-j-.. 

DntBli  ifclnr.  Sci.  (iMj).  Zliciir.  Hunburf,  Sflittcli  Uutnii- 
lot-  Ch.  (1883),  Zuir.  Higdebun,  Vtr.  f.laUifi'Uek.  WiUtr- 
ImlfdUil.  Mfi>Kii.C<KU]ck.,/nk.  Vieaiia7?il«T«cL  Cu. /. 
iTtHori^,  Zcilidififl  (ie6fi.  &c).  Modea>.  S«.  ifctesicigt  /J.^. 
CachFnbiii(,  fn^^Kilflutafv-  act    nooielMaMUild  ;i77g). 

VIII.'  MlCKOKOFT  ^ 

Tlie  Keyat  UitnacBpical  Seculy  (iSj9,  [nci  1 

Traiuailimi  (i&u-ifeS)  and  Jciwul   (lU  I 

Micmatpital  Qui  <iW5),  iriih  ■  yiwml  (1B6  J 
Iftemce^  &icidjr  ( 187J),  iln  with  1 /eimaf. 

KM^iir7  Jl8;«).  Snith  London  (187^.  (i 

aSto)I'^*Srtl?7i'^JSoid  (l8S»"  B^  I 

CUcbater  (T>iiw.),  Ciqydoa  (1S70.  T>iiiu.},  t 

KunflSa),  E^builh,  UwaI»ol  (1868,  TVan. 

and  Sb^Eeld  <i877)-    lo  the  Uiuied  Satee  _. 

Sic  •/  HUneit  publtghei  (he  Lni  {l8;i.  Ac):  BuffsJo.  Amir.  Sk. 
4  UknmrHiUt  Kcw  Vork,  Uiaaiaf.  Sac;  Uiisna.  Amtr. 
llknt.  Sk.  (1878],  Fret.  (1879),  rmu.  (iSgs,  ic.).  Brmrii.  Sk. 
Sdif  it  tlkmcaf.  {ttjgl.  Pric-nri.  hili,  Ac)  ud  ArauUii 
(1876,  At).    Betfin.  &I.7-  UOnAtf,  {l»J^,  ZUda,  (1878.  At). 

IX.    BOTAMT  AHD  HOmCDlTDU 

Mwaeaii  nclelis,  which  umlly  iaCl  iricb  both  nolofy  ud 
botuy.  ut  placed  in  the  Rntnl  cUh  (No.  L).  The  CWrlt 
/■ItnwlHiuJ  fHarUadttrt  hnt  mt  *t  Bnueele  in  |S6^  and  Ihe 
Cnfiti  ItUtnaliimal  it  Bttammt  at  AmKenlun  Jo  iMj. 


At),   TbeKojBlir«HKiiniiraI.5ocl(^(inabl£hedlnl8o4.iac< 

ated  Id  1809)  b»  nrden*  u  Giinrick.  and  pubUihea  a  7i 

(iS4£,  Ac-}.  Thechlct  provincial  Bdetiea  ait— Aberdeen.  Narlh  ■/ 
Siai.  EtfUt.  Ante.  (1879).  7'roiu.  Aibmlh.  Hflic.  Assoc.  (i88dT. 
Birminchaoi,  BtL  tmd  tsortk.  Stc.  {1879),  gardeid.  DubiLn,  Roy. 
Ilartil.  Stt.  (1830).  Liveipoot.  Sot.  Sx.  (iwe).  Edinburgh. 
Bit,  Sx.  (1B36),  PrK.  (xiiX,  81C.I  and  rmni.  I1S44,  Ac.);  Knoi 
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'  UmtiD  States:  Baltimon,  BoL  Sac.  Amir.  ( 
Hortic.  Sac.  (iSioJ.  New  Yak.  TtrriyBalaiiiai 
nrtanind  1867).  fiiilL  (1B70.  Ac.).  San  Fnnciiro,  £ 
U^binpon.  Bin.  Soc.  cf  Wash.  (1901).  Fianci: 
fffgrt«.(fdi£M.(iSS4),BeIt.(iS64.Ac.).    Boideiu 


&>c.JBiH<t.titBtHl»IA).BM.{iWA.&c.).  LvDiK.. 
/ViUfw  (18u).  Bad.  (1844.  Ae.J  ^.  Bd.  (i87i).'.1in 

•-•-   't.PiM<itBmu  (187=),  BmU.  |tB7i.  8£c.).    Mo._..„ 

Nbnet.  Se.  fHartk.     Kion,  Ssc.  Slturtit.    OHani, 


Acji*Si(V'S«ii.S«  ('^=r^'*'^-  il^TiVte'.lV'Mouli  ^' 
SHartic.  Nbnet.  Se.  fHartk.  Kion,  Ssc.  Snortit.  OHani, 
'Jte.  eaarUi.  (1819),  ^iiB.  (1841,  Ac.].    Piiii.  Soc.  KaL^nvTUi., 

S817;  dcctand  oTpublic  utility  iSjl), /inmaJ:  5iic,  Bgf.  ife  Franci, 
k/f.    [1854),   irtiH.   (i<»5,  Ac.).     R^uen,  Sot.   Cnb.  i'Sanic. 

c.!..^ ,___,...   *-- f^jrt^,  Senli^ Sac. d-ff«fK.   Trow.. 

~  '"-'ic.    GiuAHT  ud  Aosrau- 

)>.     Virkondt.    (ia«.    Ac.); 

(1881.   Ac.);   ffortKHll.    Gts. 

■  -    '^--IJ.  lal^Atr.  (1837, 

faktuhtt.    Dfnden. 


i»inlGcr.._ , 

Sat.  CHortic.    Vemillea.  Soc.  CBe 
Dnlscb  But.  Cti.   (tS8>).  Brit 
BlAokenbDrE.  Bel.  Ver.  Bonn.  " 
.Ac),  t^uigv  WiUfr.  Bol.-Mocl. 


[    Cti.    fir   BaL    a.    CMtataii     (j»tt).    ^HMtificr. 

— ^*"-  »"-   FtanMort,  Canaitaii  Oa.  Fraburg.  Bot 

'    "—     Colka.  JMniiirr   Carlinba*    Vrr. 

.    — 'ttitiam    Gts.    LandBhut,    Bol.    Vrr. 

Kv^f.  J.1UUIIPK1I,  m.  /.  Pomtioria  ■.  f^rJInibaif.  Munich. 
jrt«».«o(™(ijCB  j/.u»rf.  (.895.  Rili.bon,JC.».jmK*, 
»*  au.  {1790},  Were  (1S18.  Ac.)  and  Stpmariim  (1864.  ftc). 
Rcullingta,  Pomtlat.  Im.  Sondcnhamen,  Bos.  Vtr.  Stminrl, 
CiKMtas  &!..  Flora.  Vienna,  JC.  *.  Ctrltnban  Ca.:  BoUm.  Vrr.. 
KirfcrnJ.  (i8si,Ac.).  Weimar.  Va-.f.  SfwHiui*.  WOnhurj.  Bo». 
/hu.,  ^rMIn  (1871.  Ac.).  Italy:  Milan,  Sac.  Criiiot.  [uf..  AM 
(i878,Ac.).  Btuavu:  Aanm.Ste.  Roy.i'aarlic.HirAp.:Sae. 
nydiotit^.Amialti  (i»64.ac.%  Braga.  Sac.  fBorlic.^i It  Bal. 
Brneeeli.  Sac.  Kay.  it  Bit.  with  SUU  BXanftal  Canlm  (i86>].  Butt. 
tlMt,  Ac.);  Sat.  lUy.  it  Flort:  Soc.  Cailr.  fAthoric.,  Aniwles. 
tltp.  Sat.  Fey.  eUanie.  Holland;  Ghni,  KruUkwdit  Ctttotl- 
silut  Daimaaa  {1SB7),  Ttibclu.  Leiden.  Niitrl.  Bel.  Vertnt. 
LwembaurCi  Sot.  it  btl..  gecvU  C1B74,  Ac.).    NUneguen,  Kiitrl. 

fi,srB«{,iii,'i..r-  ■*-"-■:■.«»«•■■»« 

X..Z00LOGT 

Societlet  dealia(  with  natural  bkloiyiii  Ecnaal,  or  nelety  and 
bscaiiy  tMRthcr,  come  under  das  L  The  hnc  ImUmaluna!  Onti. 
:U«(Kiif  CnicrciiwubddatSt  Pcienbiui.  TtalttiatitalSacitly 
tj  Latitt  (ib6,  incorponled  1810}  it  fanuui  for  lu  calleetkm  of 
animal*  at  Ront'al^ifc.  Il  niblBln  JVnntdiwi  (8vd,  ISy).  Ac.) 
aad  riwMttatw  Ut^  i8u,  Ac.).    In  London^n  are  Ihe  Ai/icjl 

UtUealat.  ^c  (iSm).  The  C^Mtf.  Sac  (187c)  mnu  ■! 
Mancbeiter,  wUch  aba  hat  an  Emimalat.  Sac.  Iiva).  The 
Varnt  BiiU^  AuaciaUais  efCroal  BrUaiu  (1SB4),  bv  th*  Mudy 
ol  mailne  food  £*he*  and  thcd-fiih,  hat  a  labaratory  at  Plymonlh. 
mXOof  Ztll^^  SacitlJ  ^  IrOanHlin)  ha>  nnkni  in  Ibe 
Phneniinirk.  There  lathe  Ki/iilt  SntuMri' Aiuciofin  (1B74). 
AtmiALU  and  Nnr  Ziauhd:  Anckland,  Acdimalisaliaii  Sec. 
Bfiibaw.  AaHmtt  Sac  Chriatchuich,  AcdimaL  Sac  Meibminie. 
Ztilof.aMiAcclimal.  Sac^Vliaria,Sifarl(i»6l,b:.):AuslrtlaiiaM 
Ortilia.  ViBom  (t896}.  Ttu  Em  Sydnev,  Atdimal.  Sac.  1/  U.S. 
W  BffaFtixUl,^hEiMmalii.See.t/N.S.W-Traiu.(it6i, 
^         V&mapoo.  Wiiaaai  Hal.  «d  AcdimaL  Sot.    AfaicA: 

(wn,  2«l(c.  Sac.    Pan  L«ii>  (Mauritius).  Sec  tAcdimal. 

l:  TgroDto,  EtUemUei,  Sac;  Baikiepirf  Ahic. 

■D  Statu:  Cambridge.  Haiali  OnMoltt.  Oai.  B<JI.  (1876} 

wir](l8Se):(nd£al«mokr.  ni>i.Pl}<:lk(T874.Ac);.<w>'. 

nimaisS^alBttkttJeri-Ass^ioHa.^    NcWV^k.£r— 
ig3)^Jaiirmid;  N.   ¥.  Z«J«f.  5«.  (:  "     "     -       "     ■ 


ki.j™44'(l900.A^.).liiciKter' 
^  (t"S9). *    ■ 


:i89j}  roundeS  at  San  Joac  Pacific 
r  (;»»■  Ac).     PfailadclpbU.  Zaalar. 


Sot.  (1859).  XrtBri  £1874.  Ac.);  andTmw.  Enlaiukf.  Stt.TiSMl; 

Prec.  (itei-igig,  tran!.  (1867.  Ac.).    WMhingion.  ,*««r.  enSt 

l^iwni  I1S83).  ni  Aal  ^'884.  Ac.);  A»if«>.  .Six.   (1901);  and 

Sniemiieii.  3«.    {18B4),    Free.    FiASCE:  Alait,    So.-.    SMtitoli. 

u.  Six.  if.1iwii;fui,  ShU.  11875.  Ae.)- 

ifUall.,  B<-a.  (187s.  Ac).     Ule,  Insl. 

am  (1877,  Ac.),    ^rit.  S«.  ^al.  d',4<- 

«<  (iSu.  Ac)  and  Claom.  Bimens,  (1873. 

•CO.  BJTuI^  Ac):  Sac.  Enlomiitt.  £ 

and  Sx.  di  BitUtia  (1848),   Cmpui 

HAHT  and  AvsiMA.HUHOAKr:  Vudcr- 

nviudcJUtr,  IVrian^.  (iSsiJ.  Ac.).    Ben. 

In.  .IMIinul^-yff.  (iBs6),  Ltilickr.  (1858. 

Uimal..  UaOea.  [1839.  Ac)i  DoUicit 

Zoctet.  Gts.:  DtnlxJu  OmilM.  Ca.  {1830).  Jaamal  (1B33.  Ac); 

DeidsdU  FiMcktni  Vtr..  PmUHat.  (1871.  Ac);  SeWi'iut  £5giiK<i». 

Ch.  (i8j«).  EnUmilat.  Zabclr.  (|837.  Ac):  Jl.  EMnni^.  t;*!.  (r88i). 

Zuclu.:  Vir.  n«  Biftnl.  it.  Stidinbai.as.  Jaintbtt.  (1S69.  Ac); 

Pkysialat.  Cu.  (1873).  VcrlmO.  (1877.  Ac).    Bieilau,  PijtUltt. 

/.-     i_j._  ,.^,    ^_^.  v„_y^  j^i^^  l<utUinlaatie,£iUscl-r. 

Dtttsekt   OnriAatat-    Gt-    Carliruhe. 

Ill,  UawliUau  (1S71.  Ac).    Fnnbcn- 

iH^tV..  Sicki.  Bieneiijtfiid  (i8e3. 

^.,  iTrr  Zettot.  Catlct  (iSfo  Ac): 

868),  /ikrMctcr  (i8TA-i887)and  A'sct- 

ntadt.  DnlKb  OrmlUoc.  Cu.   Halle, 

mbuiw.  Zai^.  Cu.  B<r,  (iKt,  Ac). 

Cailra^Vir.,  CetUaUla-i  {1863,  Ac). 

rar.,  ZriUck.  <i868.  Ac.).     Munich. 

hern  Var.,  UilltniL  (1S76.  Ac).    N6rd- 

ingen.  Vff.I>fl>UihtrBiciHin>ir(iW.B.-Z(jniii((i843.Ac).   Ratitbon 

.'jolat.-miiienilat.  Var.  (mcUiil.i.   Stettin.0niilJi4*t,  Krr.  (1871), 

Jatrtitcr.  (187^  Ac):  fiUawlv.  fs.  (1837).  £■<.  itUm  ui^o, 

Ac.).  Trieate.  Zaafat.  III.  m.  Zeelat.  SUIiait  (187s),  ArbiiUn  (187S. 

tc).   Trop(iau.&Uu.Bi«»ncU-Vcr.(iB7j).  VlenBa.E<Mi>na/a>. 

'ir.:  Emirjel^.   IiL.   UilUmL    (1871.  At.):   OmUtilH.    fcr. 

VOnbuii.  Z«aCi.49«(i)HiHilci  Inil.  (1871).  .Irlvtln  {(874.  8R:.I. 

jwinBKLANb:  Bern,  Silnceit.  Etilemelet-  &(.  (I8j8),  llilltil,  ((86a, 

Ac).    Geneva.  Aisec.  Zoelat  i-  Ltman:  See.  Ornili^t-  5inu* 
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(ata.  ML  (r«t&  it,),  zodo 

Stnau  amtmiiapia  ([««,  I 
BMAi»bb.ic).  FlaniKg.Si 
&c.y.  Sat.  BMtm^.  Ilal.. 
SlMfli.  JVtUtiiL  (IB/BJ.  Pale 
Ku.  St.  ilalaaltt.  IltL,  M 
Jlai  (1871).  Bilciuh;  Ab» 
/anf<*  ZhJ.  ud  Uiu.  Bniw 

Mpfw  (lAej,  AaiuU,  • 
AiBHenUiiii  A.  Zoo'itf'  GtMtott 
Btjintn  (iSfS).  Turing 
Sc),  loiilat,  taidea  and  nun 
^P(»..  TMittr.  (iSv,  Ac 

SwsDUi:  Suckholm.  £alg«K 
<iS8a.Ac|,    Rus«A:MoKe> 


Tbe  Cutpti  Jnlm 
kutan^tia  held  it>  &i_.  _^. 
Oimpui  ntidia  (1B66.  &c.).  ' 
GroU  Brilon  utf  /njoiid  *■ 
Jcfuo;  5ki(<]i  (i&u),  which  I 

which  iwKd  ifmwiTi  H^^i 
(lti6»-lS7o].  The  intliluUlK 
Sydny.  JIiJi.  Awlknfiltt.  i 

JovhJ.     New  Y«k.  JtmB. 
i8S3)  »nd  SWJ:  (I 


(lUi).  BmU.  asti.  Ac).  P 
cofnind  1U4),  flujj.  and  J 
Amiwin  timt,  Ac.),  and  Jti 


(IBM)  1 ,. 

Bniin,  ««;/.,(,„ 

Ac.)  and  VvilanA.  [iS7i>  Ac): 
(1B70).  Artkt,  (IS£,  Sc).  1 
•01.(1.,  Jrch.  (1870,  At)  ui 
Maf^ar  tiUfiijm  T^Wig  (iW 
K.r.  nr  FCrimat  ^i  .5)01 
ViMkrhnrfi  (T404),  Jahtilm.  I 


SuHil^ltt.  whkh  fint  nKI  II 
Cin^f  mdu.   The  Cntrii  J 

^..  .._„.._-«  jtaii 

>/  I*.  Id..  It  held  1  ytaily 
f'liuacMKU  (1I5B,  ftc.)  ind  ii 
bpial  5k.,  the  £i;fn^i  £ilir 
^.  are  citabtlBhcd  in  Londan, 
bwporated  tSfi?,  publichet  I 
lll6«rf<vl)>adj<Iu9»nol  the 
■iih  which  Cobdoi'i  name  i> 


„Google 
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AinnAUA:  Mdlxiiinw.  IfW.  Sm.  t{  Vklnria,  Amk.  Utt.  Jum. 
(|8J6,  Ac).  Canada:  Montml,  Umen  Mtd.  dm  Ct^aia,  Ri*iu 
J.«,,   n.f 1.  i# J    1 IVmi.  (1877,  »=■)■    illDU:Boni 


,(iM3.  ac.). 


.,  iVoiu.  (■<]<.  j[c,).  Cainitta,  Mti. 


iMuMi  a  Jnmol.    TIh 


Tma.  (f&jt,  &£.}■    Tlw  headqi 

jluaninM  (1(47)  in  it  Chlaio;  il  i 

dHoww  SarAat  Atiaciatitm  imo)  ui 

ttiid  jw  Willi  tba  Ctufmi  tf  Atmrmn  Pkjticiani  ami  Surjmu. 

tit  Stale  nalicll  modithHii  iochidc  tboK  ol  AUbuiw,  iVbiu. 

SI6!>.Ac.}:Ge(ii^.T>aai.  (lB7J,ftc.);MaiiK,  T>«iu.  OB5],  Ae.)l 
Uoori,  rrsai.  (list,  ftc)!  and  South  CaroUiUi,  Troiu.  Th* 
Sum oNBul fodeUHinduda IhoK of  ArkaiuU.  IViuu.Utj7,*t.): 
CtGfonla,  Tmu.  (iIto,  ftc.):  IDinaii.  T>nu.  (iSji.ftc.);  Iuiiki, 
Ttam.  (i«67.  Ac.);  MtcUnB,  TViuu.  (186a,  Ac):  MinHnu,  IVmu. 
(1S74,  Ac);  Ncbruka.  IVomi.  (1M9,  Ac.);  New  Jcncy.  IVinu. 
CilSo,  Ac.);  Pciuuylvula.  TVoni.  (iSsi.Ac.);  Rhode  liluid,  Tiaa. 
I1S77,  Ac.);  Tciu.  rrofii.  (1874)  1  uld^ln«OIuiD,  THbu.  (iSSo,  Ac.). 
TottcKbivFTobciddcdllufaUairiaEtowBUBdition.  Albany. 
VkI.  Soc..  Janmal  (1807,  Ar.).  BdUmore.  JM:  aai  ONriDt. 
/hinUv  of  llaryland.  Trans.  (1856,  Ac,).  Bottim,  jtuKT.  ClIHCnitf. 
&c..  Tn»u.  (1876,  Ac);  iJnii.  UeAfLatlSic..  Trtii£  <lS7i. 
Ac.].  Denver.  .JcsJ.  c/  i/«I.  (1903).  Ncv  Ysck.  Acai.  ifJlfl.. 
Tnni.  (1847.  Ac.)  and  B>U.  (iSte  Ac)l  ifni.  SK.,THmt. (ISti, 
Ac):  lltUio-Ckirwt.  Sx..  Tram.  (iSjV,  &c.\;  AmiT.  Sarr.  Amt., 
Trvu.  liK3.&c.)iMtdUii-litalSac.,Samuna»(ie73.ic7l:Aiiur. 
OfUkalMcltt.  Set..  Troni.  (1863,  Ac.):  P«li. £k. -(1844),  TVaiu. 
(1875-1879),  Pm.  (1B88,  Ac).  .PliiUddpUj.  JW.  Stt.,  Trau. 
JiBjo.  Ac):  OisUI.  S«..  7>0M.  (|8«9.  Ac.l:  A 
Prix.;  PaOtlai.  Soe.  (i8S7).  Tniti,  (IS97.  Ac.) 

e(7):   AriKT.    S«.    0/   ^rt^al    Ifot    (1903). 
__.,  rnmi.  ^B;i,  ftc.V 


SSS; 


,  _...     .  _.  1798),  Jaum.  (iBlQ,  Ac);  Sx.  dt  PAoni 

(1814).  BlU.  (IS«0,  Ac.h  ioc.  d<  iftd.  U  it  Ckinuj.: 
il  nytiel.  [1B79).  Btii.  (iftSo}.    Caen,  5«:.  do  Uld. 


'£m.  I 


>).    Caen,  Sec.  dc  ifTil.  [1799;  knoim 
67s),  JowihJ  [1S19).  ^^-  (t8«9}. 

r..    A.  ...J      u r_  i.  =1— ,L  (rtjS), 


, , i.  (1848. 

U!S9,&c.).    Grrnohle,  S«.  dc  MU.    Havre, 5«.i(  WaniL 
- --   '    ' --'  "-"  '-'-I,  ticf.  SkTa—  '-—' 


:i84i),BiJ(.(i84S,*c.).   Lytint,Siii 

U  iv™  -iMTfiafo,  Ac.)7^af.dDet  Sec.  dt  UU. 
fW.  (1816-1853)  and  I^KnrJ.mfttdMo.Ac,)! 
(.liSM).  Pjri^&K.rfcMAi.P™ii7i»(i»o8S,Biia.: 


LiiL.  Sx.  it  UU. 
n  utd.  (i;8a),  Lt  ' 

(iBoo),  Comf 

&C.  Md.-CU 

Atni.  Sal.dt ,.- 

Hipila**,  BM.  (184V, _. .—- 

(I»3).  Jntnt.  (iBi],  ftc):  Sx.  di  TUraptiliqiu:  Sk,  Fran.  1 

H^^u-.  Sx.  CnU.  il  Hid.  VlUriaain  USm),  Btdl.;  Aon.  '- 

dt  rlntl.  Marty  (iBgS)  (for  exaniiiune  phyilofoeicaS  meihoda 

■ppuuui),  Sia..  Ttnaut.   Rouen.  Sx.  it  Mid.  (1811],  V*im 

(i86i.Ac.):5tv.Li»r<d^f FjkiniuKinii(i8oi).SKU.   TouIduh, 


_.,     MU.),  Bdi.,  TV. 

(ifci,  Ac.);  Sec.  Lihr. 

it  Uk.  (iSoi).  fio"-  >Bd  Rtnu  (1867.  Ac).    Toun.  . 


(1801).  (.  ._  .. . 

tMl(l87l}.  Kff*-   .   ,  _ 

D.Yilirinarra'kixiih-.D.Apalului 

- HrifliBide  ^). 

,_  _.  GymuMt^  (.--■■ 

BcSlundt  (185s):  Brrl.  Mrd.  I 


-    _.    ,, ,.-    J,  iimi-,    ll8?7,   r-- 

(i8ss):  B^  «"<■  C"-  (i860),  VbIwM 

...........  Get.  (187J),   VtrliatiM.   (1877,  «c.)j  D.  ■,...  .. 

SlaliiimiUt);  Vb.  Himiof.  Aint  (i87t).ZlKJir.  (i8S>,  Ac);  I?. 
Ca.  f.  Clirrvfie  (1871).  VnHaidl.  Bonn,  Verta^d  irr  ind. 
rtrnu  (i86j).  Breibu.  Prr./.  Pkynoltt.  Hrilkundt  (1848),  Zludr 
(i>So.Ac):  VtrtviiJ  d.  &M(t.  .{iiu.r'ff.  (1878).   Coispie,  JUn's 


.  -  .  ,.   ifyan. 

CtlmruliH^  II.  ^luklfAFli  (1B76),  ^ti 
Biaianit  (i8ss):  B^  «"<■  C"-  (i860),  VtiU'ulL  (1865,  . 
W)rj«*.(.  Get.  (187J),   VtrliatiM.   (1877,  «c.)j  D.  Ver.  J. 
,.........,...»..,.._  „ B,  ^^e  (i8ji),ZlKJif.  (iS»»,  Ac 


Ac.);  C«.  /. 
Ac.);  Cu.  1. 
(1865.  Ac.]: 
Vff.  J.  M*d. 


c.  (Itst),  Stmu. 
tn>t(r.(l8;7,Ac). 

1878).  HcidilbRE, 
^ich  Ck  (i8My 

HtUiimdt  (1851). 

(i8S4),  ifiaiknl.i 
D.  CVnwHB.I'ir. 
Yw.  (18337.  Jut.. 
M).  M<£  (ilu, 
MuilkiiniieJMr  Kit. 
,  CWr.-BIau  (1B31, 
^):  ^txXjbUklr.l^. 
C.  II.  Ga.  dtr  Ana, 

.  Kitdi'iuatuudt, 
ff.  (i8f.3t.   wm* 


Rty.  da  St.  U&.  1  m 
Hc.y.Biilltlm'-'-  '- 
phyboloeieal, 


Tiiita,'^«iui.K<ilirid.^cMnirf.     BlLaiSH:  Ant<nva,  sJe'dtiUi. 

,..— >     .___,._      n ._     ._!     D_.    ..    ,>,j    '|gi,)    fl^,  (,g,, 

UUs-).  B'dl.;  Sx. 

-.-.--,- . •k.Bimtitp.;  Sx. 

Va.  a  Nat.  (1811).  JmniMl  (1811,  Ac),  Jlnalu  (1B9I. 

(1843,  Ac):  /lul,  jnhiiy  it  Pkynii.  (If^i),  vith  ekcoo- 

,  cheniical.  efntnyolooc^  and  ovIict  LabDrgtons,  and 

Giient,Sx.dtMii.(iSjn),A<mi-ltt.  Lifit.  SatTMU.- 

Mnrt.  HDLtAHo:  Ajniterdam.  Ctnxiiclap  Itr  Btword^iMg  dff 
Cfmti-KtIlirl-K<imdt,Vtrlmdtl.(iaAi,Ac.)iNtdBl.M!nmliappil 
Mr  Sonrd.  dv  Pikonwini.    Bsuvia  (Java),  GmuhHidiei  VtriM. 

S'nf,  Dinuu:  Copenhagen,  X.  Jfid.Sililat:  ViUniuvAiliJul. 
aanrAT:C)iiutluua.Uid.5clilmt, tfiiH>»(i840,Ac.).  Smroi: 
StocUulin.  Farmxtmtitlla  Iml.;  JHub  UlmidllllaM  (1808), 
fTaidl.  (iBi).  Ac).  UpiBlB.  UWf»ri»f,  F»*iiiidl.  fiB«5.A(.). 
SrAn:  Madiid,  A.  Atai.  Uld.  (17}]!.  PoaTUCAl.:Lidai.2K.il( 
5(.JVid.(i83]),  JtrmilMls.Sic.y.Sx.Pharm.LimlimiL.  Runu: 
Darpat,  PjkmL  .S^  HeWniCon,  Finslia  LUanisaOofH  (i8jj), 
Hoiidl.  (1841).  MoKov,  Pl^i.-nid.  5gc  Din,  Sk.  il  PrviicM 
Pkywuii.  St  Fttenburi,  Sx.  tf  Prat^ai  PkmatiHi  Iwtf. 
Pkarm-Sx.  VilBM,Imp.Mii.SK.ltieii.PHIalMly.VBm.w,MtL 
Cliirmt.  Sk.  Tonuk  (Siberia).  .Sk.  af  ffolinfuU  —d  PSyikiinu 
(it»t),FrMal.  RauAmA:laay,SK.4NalarQBtliaiidPkyiuiaiH 
(iSu),  ilidctiBiJ.  Gtstat!Kthaa.Sic.UU.  Tii»st:Caii*UBu- 
no)ile,  Sx.  Imp.  dt  Uid.;  Sac.  it  Plarm.  Cshtiai.  and  Sovta 
Amuc*:  BuenDaAirra,.4»c.lM.  Cancaa. £iniela ifed.  Coada- 
Jtiinmrtkof.Sx.  Mtd.  MaiiiitMaico).SBC.Mtd.  Kaia,.Aad. 
dt  Utd.;  Sx.  Mtd.  Monta  Video,  Set.  de  Med.  lUo  de  Jancim 
ImlHntaOtieaJdtCna,SotmaiyIniliJittodtAtonimn)i0i{lor<t^^^rf^ 
motion  of  enxnnKnul  paiholiwy) ;  Sx.  Mid.  1  Ciiiiriia.  Sini 
Stc.Mtd.  fAri.>i:roicyt3,Sx.ii)rAdt.t}Mid.Sc..r 
Ac). 

XIV.  EHGlNEEUNa  Am  AaCHITICTDaB 


MisSJ 


(4to,  1B36-184))  and  MnuMi  <^ 

_ _...,.   ,.._,  --«..  _-,.     -rorgt  Stepbeuon  wai  the  §nt 

prendent  o(  tbe  /nuUiiltaii  if  Mxlaaiail  Entitf,  wbicii  mi 
lounded  at  Binmiuham  in  1847.  nmoved  la  LoDdon  in  1I77,  and 
n^ncRd  ondet  the  Compania  Act  la  187B.  It  boldi  mlnioiy 
OKelinpandpublitbesi'racndiKp.  Tbe  SxtUji  J/  Emiiwn  (1834 ' 


gcndinn.  Tbe5KMva/£iiriMiri{ie54), 

Ac);  tbe  CM  ind  Irnkoiiiut  KwteMri' 

"     ■  "wy-with 


u  (lM^l>  Ac);  tbe 
\<elrimt<<dSUd  h.... 

TaSi),  which  pubiihei  TVawoilimU  an ^ — — - 

tioni;  the  Aimeaiical  Sttiily  if  Cml  Brilinit  (1866),  the  iniH'nt. 
Hen  cf  Bltarkal  Eafiweri   (1B7I.  Incorp.    i8Bj),  /avml'  th* 
/wfifUiM  sf  Vimini  Enp'ttri  hal  auociated  with  tt  m 
limitinloni  m  the  provinro.  Jmniol:  the  Jtuliltit  if  Co- 
(l86j);  the  /aaanniUifii  Enrinttri"  Sx.  (1900);  tlie  J 

UfliSi:   and   the   /lufo.   a/^  «i>ijii(  and   UUaUity.    .„ 

London.  Then  an  imlltutiona  in  the  pnmmw  al  Bradfonl, 
Bri«Dl,  CanHf  (1837.  incoip.  in  iBSi),  Chcncrfitld  (1871).  D  ' ' 
! in  1857),  Gtaieow  (1B37;  W'l"  "■""i«'™».>i« 


■an|br 


4W^t^ 


1B9I)._ 


9,  It  sppointi  eiaminine  proloUonil 
vlisni  (1B16;  1B79;  Ac.)«nd  Prxtidiiti 
I  the  a»>cuii;o»<  ol  BirminEhatn  (1873).' 
(■8*3).  Obnjow  (1868).  LMdi  <i»J«l. 


npoa-Tyne,  and  the  societiea 
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£]M^  (1  BiS- 1 8;]] ,  uul  liiKc  I S J]  hu  bwa  briHUf  out  ■  AiclHiiH]! 

7...,      -!-•..=_.    ._..    .J  j^i.;^—  -J  T.:a— J  .—a.  ).  n«HI-  »■& 


iiU>^.   Tht  Kay.  Init.  tt  Arthilutt  If  Inldiii 

'[InnDsiTH^I  Htw  York,  /luf.!/  tti*ln  EotL""-  ><«*- 
Sit.  tt  Clf.  But-  Tiav.;  Awn.  Sti.  ^  UiA.  X>>^.  Traw.; 
^■KT,  /wK.  ^  J/'s-  £ar!  >*iur.  /uL  of  Artklutu  (1857); 
WMhinrtm,  Staily  tj  " — '  "■—     "^ ' ""    '— ' 

i'.tMk.Tiaja)..' — '--■ 


hca-Aff.  ami  But.  Sk.    TW,  Sniidgo-  PcljUdniit  fmi. 

,  rxuKt:  Algien,  ^  J'^p-  (1S40K  fiiU.    Ana,  ^.  ^-(p. 
An»a».  5k.  *  ■«»,  PrK-itrb. 

(IS4S-IS54)'  ^  «c).    Bordauic 

jw.  d'ilir.    Bi  ,  lieniailit  tow 

■^(j..  r/aAutf  :},  Sac  iApit 


Br  ^  JVoBil  £■(.    Fmhci: 


;.Ja]^uMn 


■EiUtad. 


Ju  fejuBiJiiu;  .lKlk^UiUH-i'0.,  2te(ir.  fetdau.  fir.  r  Cu.  .. 
BiM.  JCdwM  (1861).  ConUBO,  ifitailirlgii  Vir.  (lUl).  Dndoi, 
SKti.  iHBL-ii.Anlu«ba-VA,i>r<n».  HBDovtr,i<r<t.Hi./>cn. 
riT.,  ZlK&r  KluenluR.  Afftud /Mm- Jfilniicter  Vir.  L«£ni. 
£.  i.  Btrt-Alia£  Mitnkh.  Jajr.  .«rSL-  ■.  /in^fir^  ZlUhr. 
FniK  Ardtj-  imd  Ixf^-Vtr.  Vimu,  Ouor.  Imin^  u.  Artk. 
Vb.,  ZUdir.i  Gu.  f.  BiU.  Kfult.    SwimsuKD;  Liim 


I  (tUl,  tc'i.     HOLLAHVl  AninviLin,  Matltduptij  IB 

Tht  lUciit.  Km.  lnO.  »  foB-..  K<«il.(  (iM.  Ac).  >«*u<y: 
(ie48,Ac.)udriMickr.(iBn.&c).  Srka>iid>oiiTUcALiLM»B, 
idnc.  iti  BiOBiSa'ti.Cir.  Fort;  Sac  Ail  ArihJUcUi  4  Atdtaltiai. 
Hidrid,  Sx.  CnMI  di  Arjiiimici. 

XV.  Naval  abd  MnriAmT  Schncb' 
Tlie  Jtnat  (TiiUd  5(rnc<  IiulUuluni.  tnt  knows  u  Ih«  Natl  and 
UMan  lAnryaiid  iltmm  (iBji).  look  Ih.  name  of  tht  £/ibW 
Sotia  InaUntiM  ia  iSj9,  and  wis  ineocpocMed  m  1S60:  lU 
pnfcwHwImUJKiiniiihauiciliatbetiaiiquclliiiliaUtt  Whiiijull: 
k  publidw  >  JnnuJ  ti957r  Ac-)-  Im  /mlrjiluni  irf  Nmal 
AittnueU  (iWo)  publithet  Tfoiiiaijimi  (410,  iMo,  4c5.  ,  Tin 

ttja  Armvj  ;«iii/ui».  (isjs),  -  --     '■- 


Nancy.  Stc  Ca 
ciiltiiral  mmai 


(1858.  «c).  k< 


mi 


im'^ 


■h.ioAihtRcyai^itiniers'i 


„,-,^v.^ i -r -, J-afwi.alClulham. 

Naay  Biatit  Sac  (1893)  publLthw  worlu  counecMd  «nih  Iba 
■T  d  tU  BfitUi  Nav>t     Cahadai  TotwU,  ifiVuv:/  /»'■ 
Sliala,  trii£l«l  Smkt  Initiintiaii. 

—  ^ .r_.y^  UiiiUry  Sinitt  IiuL  (1878),  /mifm) 

__..  , ATaiilciuandllQ'iitiE<it..Pi'ic.   Anna- 

to«l /.*W«te  (l»73).  JV«.    F»abce:  Paik  JK«w» 

■mr  Qnii  J/iWuH,  £■«.  {tSri,  &^).     CEixAXt 

rpu-HVHCAar:  Munich,  JfiliMr.  (m.  (1B68)   JnkUct. 

.~Vriim.  I.  *.  Jraa-Cap.  /«4«,  Ar*jKB..<i!7i.  &£-). 

,;  tltnctal,  I"rw-  M  KcrifniiHC  m  JCniu  aiM(aatiJ( 

i'IakIi  V(nl(din«.iaarn«riIu(iS7i,&c.)andH'crtr*.    Noivat: 


■  to  (1871, 4c.). 

XVI.  AniicoLiDU  AHo  T«Ai>M 


ApknUw'al  Siculy  in  i8j8  and 

^"™JJor»c.).    A^*nB[ 
ocu  may  ba  wtniv>ntar 

litkj). '■" 


pan  of  England  or  Walo 

itil  todnia  a 

, , ,     ■^ortiunAir.S 

J).  Albmath,  ^miu  Air.  .4jiat  Ban^  (183^.  BaJM- 
tuej-  O-mia  Ap.  SocllB  w).  Bath.  floA  a*i  »"«;  pf  £»?. 
and  St<Mim  CnMia  Aiuc.  [founded  m  im,  jn^rs'd  'f  I*!". 


;777,enLirgnlini«sa, 

iti6).LaUTiatdPafiTilnaa-tai6)uiiiJnn<al 
(isu.  Ac).  Bcttaat.  f^iw-^ir.  ^.  (J  [';ilcr  (IS4^.  i*™  ' 
}l£Ai,.Aim.ifI»l«iH.  BcteJKad.lrif™/MJ»f'-h~U«l^r 
Sfctifii).  Bnc1a«k(iS$S).  Cartuke(i«M)._aitlinJorrf,a» 
Ap.SacilWi.  Cheiue¥(itai).  DoacMaJlSjJ}.  ^ftiblin  Ao: 
iir-  5iK.Vj>rf^  <'»«'K  pOobimh.  ff.(»ii«i  <i«;  ■If  ,f^,'- 
3t«h«rf  (I7»*-  incoforated  in  17»1).  FrMJ.  [1799,  St).  mlilM 
(1639,  «£^  in  iSja).  Ip?™.  W«tt,V-,'*'«-  S'SJ'^ 
OllFy,  WtaiiiioU  Ap.  Sot.  iVWay.  RmJnmliHt-Ap.  Stc.  (iBoi). 
WiAwt.  VoitHlH  ((BaS).  J^alCA:  Cape  Town,  Ap.  Sac. 
Auiiulia:  Sydnn.,  ,lp.Si.  o/N.  S.  Waia.  BainsH  Guiana: 
GwiHRown.  K-y.  Ap.  aid  Ommociai  Soc _  Canada:  Moni™l. 
Sk,  VXr.  India;  ciilcnita,  Ap.  and  Hartu.  Stc,  /««■  ("S+a, 

liimBD  Statu:  Tbtn  were  aiiksiltuial  lodct'iea  (oraid  at 
PWladiiphiaaoilinSouthCaioHiinlnijBs.    ITk  Ntw  Yt'h  Sac  M 

iruHcJHKtb  Ac/ir  Trail..  ApaiM-irt  (irea).  and  Cal«"*M"  ^. 
&c,..C.8o9), I»»<1  r-bU";»na.^A5,mr.^Aw^^(r. £*.  til^J.^^rt* 


Cdnoter  and  /mntat  AtUnU.  5W.  -4f.  ,Sk.  Bo«on,  I«/.  of 
Tskmaltty.  Hobolm.  Sn™ /««.  "/ TaiMl.  Madiyn.  Sal.  .Jp. 
»!,  7n>iu.  (18  ji.  ftc).   SacnHi«nto,5ittfXir."'H*«K-  »» 


ixr.  (iSj8i,  Ba/I. 
(i8S3.&i.  L« 
tcitlSc.Iiidta*. 
«tf.{l808,Ac]. 

ji^f-SS 

ft   '■■• 


»£'; 


IdwMrlki.  Oi.,  Slduir.  Augibirrs,  £si>« 
-  IXw.  BHUii,Km»5rflr((nff*:nH|imto«. 
■dMr.;  Bou,  Lmdmnkatk.  CnMai-Vo.  Bremen.  LmmiTOit. 
'tr.  Btealai^JjudaWfa.  CntiAVtT.;  StUti.  CaHTalCawtrti-Vrr. 
'Jm^.  AthaiaM  041.  Uittkta.:  InduitndU  Ga.  CmA, 
ama<J-V<r..U<aMI.  Zntxnt.Atlarh(MCa,Amua4%. 
On.  itSytl.    Daimtadt,  Laadiainki.  Vir.. 


Z(kV.     Divden.  iC.'  < 


>  Cn.:  JC  Jaoki.  nJiWfJMnai. 


liAmHrit-  ■.  Cmrta-Vo'.    Itna,  imdwOi.  /ml. 


Ku^  ifatjixu'  JC<r.  Coatudtt  Atad.  or  AadoBV  lor  AnkuHiin. 
KlaiKnbJra.  Uaoai  Kir.  SHfiurM  ,«fcid.  (tBi«),  KMitbHi, 
OOfrtuu. Limimnlu.  Cnaral-V4r.  Ldpilir.ZinAnRlu.  JCnO-l'ar.i 
PclyUckt.  Ga.  Liu,  X.  t.  LandvirOi.  cii.  LDbecli,  laaiwtrllu. 
Vm.,  iliHieO.  MShlliauwii,  Sac  IoAmUt..  BM.  Minich.  Zawl- 
viriii.  Xnii-Vir.:  PtlyOcln.  Var.  NurenbsE.  PdyaSm.  Ver. 
l^pie.  AMnuHbr  Cncrk-Vi^.i  IndMitrii  ail.,  liilllial.  and 
XiiiuJiii.  Ratiibon,  MKfuirlAi.  Kreis-Ver..  Biminifnviii.  Slint- 
I^X.II'iM(tm».l>Ur,i^Aill>,FK*fli(i/aa.  TriMcIiWIaiiGa. 

ZlHir.    WicitKdtn,  CoBcrbt-Vir,    Switzeblaiid:  Bern.  Oluium, 
'       ~  itf.  ia  la  S%iiit  RinmtJiit.    ZQiich,  Var. /. 

' •.  Bdoina,  2dc.  Aparia,  AimaiL 

-.—    Ftorenc«,  Soc.  Ecmtm-  ei  Ap., 

Ap.  ii LamUriia;  SocGtii.ii^iApiaU. 
i  Am  (  Uiaitri,  Ditetrri.  Penini.  Sac 
-    ■      ■    iid.PiiiaHApiecO.:A!iacAp. 

._..  _ d'ApicaU..  BBLolini!.Sac  Cam'r. 

fTApictlHiHn).  BiJl.  Cbat,  Sat.  gay.  ^Ap.  il  ii  BaL  IMge. 
SacrAp..Jparw.U»9i,aK.).  Weniia,SacI*diulr.tlCamwme. 
(iStj).  BiA  HOUAHO:  Amittnlain,  AardrgiimHlit  GcMaMla^! 
VvrnMutgar  KsUflUB;  Dwmum:  Cepatitmem.  K.  LaiMiia*- 
kaUmna  SitilmH  Bit  HHm.  TUdMvt.  NuwAT:  ChiiaiaBia, 
Ptlylitmikt  Krarinf.  Swimmi  K.  LimMnii  AtadnnM. 
SrAiH  and  PoiTtiCAi.:  Banxkiia.  5k.  Beamam,  Adat,  Liabon, 
I*it.  Sal  ia  Apit.;  Sk.  Franttlm  da  /ndulr.  Madrid.  Sac 
Ecamam.  Uabtiaat,  Ainkj.  Oporto,  Acad.  PehUctm.  Rduia: 
Dorpat,  JC.  LMlHUiita  Okaaam.  Gu.,  Jakrbuci.  Katan,  Imp. 
Ecanam.  Sac  Mo»nr,  Imp.  Sat.  of  ApiailariiU.  OdMa,  Imf. 
Apaum.  Sac  1/  S,  Riula.  Rin,  Ttchtikai  Sec  St  Feterabuii, 
/mf.  Earmam.  Sac.  rrii*i. :  TWflniiil  Sac.  RlJllA.-nA:  BuchareW, 
Sac  Paiudmkt  (iSBi),  SuMikJ-  Soutk  Aubmca:  Rio  da 
Taoao,  Sac.dtAp. 

XVI 1.  Utiiaitiiz,  Hniotr  and  Aichaioloct 
Tbe  Cnptt  IiifenuliDiu'  ^  OfUnUl'uUi  fim  ma  u  Parii  ia  l87;t- 
The  Canpii  Bibiiapatiluam  ItUiuaiinal  held  lU  firn  mectiac  tn 
1878,andlheC«c'ti^i AniricBiuiluiu&raBeetin^in  1875.  Tb* 
fint  JnUmcL  Caitffrcuca  oJ_  Lihraiiami  took  plaoc  in  London  in 
1677.  CongTdaea  of  Ardbvistk,  Ubranana  and  Biblusrapheri  wcro 
lidd  at  BruHdi  in  191a.  The  Rayai  Steiely  gf  Lilcnifw<  (iBij,  iv 
coTponied  in  181;)  with  TrtttHttitiu  Uto.  IBn-lBM:  Bva,  1S4J, 
icA,  and  the  Rcjil  Atiaik  Saciih  (iBi^  with  JminuJ  (1SJ4, 
Ac),  hav«  their  lieadquanen  in  Lopann,  aa  wcU  aa  tlie  fnllow- 
Ini  litmiy  leciiliia,  all  of  which  iiiug  pubUcitioflii  Aiit- 
iMian  (1679),  BaBai  (1B6B).  Ckmn  (ie&),  DmU  MM. 
Sarty  En£ui TaHii6^).  Eastladia  Aiucialian  (1866).  Hiila,tc 
Sta£t  (1879).  /Kflrp.  S«.  of  ,4lia«-<  (lS84>,  ImlilMa  o<  JonnMliiH, 
/riiitUf.i/aMii  i\iqi\Lila1iryAuaciatit*{ai7)!UirariAiiiila*lt 
flBos).  Ifa/™  [1906).  fMmlal  Tramlttitn  Faad  {ttitt  Pali  Tai* 
lim\PUi^UjiSTtii3\gtA,in!u  aiAlittASImlkaad.VdiJf 
Oa»  (1891}.  ffW  (Ti«l).  Tht  IdKoit^a  anl  OoiUn  fauUnc 
JiKifJ;  (»48i.  ai'LiioTool.  Uw  UanHtUar  LiUraiy  a»*i<Mtb 


S>8 


eOCIETIES.  LEARKEB 


se^tSi 


.  .^-„-j  Ml  paAcri  (1B74.  at.),  uid  tiM  ir«B  SkMj  (taav  at 

(i«7»)' u<<  Ow Saatiii  S-c^lii-amdAn  (iSH),  ud  in  DuUin 

the  Kat.  til.  Set.  ff  /nloiul  (i^). 
The  oUeH  lod  man  impoRut  todeoi  ia  Eatlaiid  dcaliaf  whb 

liulaiyud«Tiia»liHyi(Uii&wil>i/^>i<k9iiari«4/Zfliin,*Ueli 
cnihuuiutnce  to  u  MKcUika  fbundtd  by  AithUihop  PaAcr  In 
1J71.  Tlie mwinpiiVT: not publidyncDniiiiedcciliiniil  1707: tht 
prEKiit  body  «u  inoupoiBUd  in  17SI  i  it  pubUibs  Vd«a  ifm*. 
■umU  <fal..  1747,  &c).  ArtJuiaL-ch  (410, 1770,  &c},  and  PnKKtintt 
(3vD,  1S4Q.  &c.).  The  Rnyal  Arduuitikal IwilitiiU  (1&43).  imini 
■he  AnXtieltBal  Jtmnal  fiSu,  ftc-f;  the  BrilM  Ardumltikil 
AiixidieH  <iSu).  wilh  /«nid^iS4&,  Ac);  [be  Jt>«J  NtmiaMU 
Saciay  (iS]6),  iHuing  Ihe  MmiuMJii  CWniiif  (iBil.ac)!  lod  Ihc 

_      ^..- ..  -._,  ,............■=,  ...,..,_..!__  ^_ ---u.Md  the  work! 

.cllulhefaUaw. 

. ]ttm$.BrMikB 

hKorp.  1S93,  ind.  InJcx  Sat.  iB|ai.  CtnlKitay  nod  IWt  CuiMw 
Jbcivd  (1904),  Eopt  BipL  Flmi  (iMlK  Ctumkt-  ohI  0>>pv 
Cyiuiin>JiirHin  (I7SI-I77J,  revived  in  l8>0),  DibUmUi  (iju),  Au 
Wi  (iS7«}.  ifo^iui  (1S«4),  Hatamat  [l«8s),  Xnibii  iniiiiiiU- 
Mz  Aidiaiot.  (iB5S>.  Londia  rfpw.  5k„  Utiiaaa  Cmfy  KwrA 

StiSh).  PalafpiUJiiut,  FoUilim  ExfL  funi,  Pariih  Kcfidiri,  Pift 
IttUUaM,  Stc  fitU.  >lnihii«>f.  (187a).  &c./«r  /■»(.  XiB.  AaiUinfl 
877).  Ouuide  Londan  are  the  Jt«.  5k.  if  Anifmiia  Iflrdmid 
uiiikd  ia  p  IM  aa  the  Killitmiy  A  rcS.  Stc,  <£ui>Hrta  Sty.  BiiL  and 
itrU.  Alia.  A  1W9  and  to  criit  title  ia  it^a;  the  5i>fiil>  ^ 
Aiiliiaanti^SCtlla*Htjio),uEditibiBth,»aitbtIHtliArdiaa>- 
hiiaa  aii  CMc  Samtr,  at  Dublin.  Anoiif  ocben  an— AbcnJeea, 
jfoK  SfMai  Cli^  <isi6);  BtJJtrdiUn  AtdniaUtied  and  Anki- 
ImO.  5k.  (i«44}i  BnKoI.  SrUoJ  •<■<  ClwHiKr  .4rcit.5<>c.  (iB}&): 
(AiilraK  Awii.  Aim.  (184S):  CwiilirUK  Anlia.  5iK.  (1S40): 
Cariiile.  C^.  and  ICfiKiL  Ji«^.  4*d  ^rO.  5k.  (1866):  Deriui. 
H-iUibM  ^«ll.  aW  IViii. /(.  5h.  (ilsi) :  Dertuai,  SiHifl  inc.  (i9j4) : 
OAioiet.  £uHrf>c*.5K.  (i8u)rE(llnbiiiEh.  SiMwr.  Sk.  (1B90), 
ii*aut  /flu  (ItUJ;  EiEIer.  AiaeuaB  Ani.  Stc  (i&4i)i  CAupm 
XrdL  &>f.  <i«56):  Xh(  Ani.Sac.  (iMl):  £aw.  and  CtutviAwft. 
^  (lUj).  Leui  Tiiraln  Sec  (1M9);  Mincbatir.  CkdteK  Jsc. 
7rg4])r%°<a>jl»>H-ry>H  S«.  1/  AmIui.  (iSij);  Nscwich.  WkMI 
aHnVanric*  -li'i.  £«.  (1S4&);  (Mor^.  'iKliUd.  wd  Uid.  j^. 
(iSiql  and  HbI.  Sol.  (1B84);  ^miut  5k. !  Rndim.  SirAiUn  Artk. 
ana  ArckiUituna  Sac.  (1S71);  .Sarrry  Arek.  Sac.;  SMUtx  Atek.  Sac 
tliifi):  Wiiihpniit,  Ftwyi  ijad  a*i  (iB67)i  and  YerliA!r§  Arck, 
Soe.  (1863). 

CAKADA:t1jilifu.JVMSMUi?u/.5«  tiers],  Call.  Montreal, 
Sac  HiH..  iStm.  (il»,*c.l ;  Kimiim.  n«d  A^h^.  Sac  (1871).  J«ni. 
(1871,  Ac.].  Uucbec  U.  aad  J/fiL  Sac  (1S14),  rrui.  (1S37.  Ac.). 
Toronto,  OMria  HuL  Stc.  (lUS,  itoa),  X^e.;  L<l.  o-^  i/ut.  Sac 
Chuu.:  KDng-Konc,  Xai.  ^iiolu  £k.  Skaaghai.  Ray,  rfnuic 
Jul.,  Jaum.  (18JS.  Ac),  [nd»:  Bontay,  ^«.  AiiaUt  Sec 
(Branch)  (1804),  Jeunui  (iSu.  Ac.J.  Calcutta.  Ajiliic  SKiafy  «f 
A^aj,  Joxm.  jiSji,  Ac)  aad  Free  (teaj.  Ac):  /ndioa  Kiiaud 


laSilialed'wilh  it  lit  hc 


i&s 


i»io.'ia3o-iBia).  Pnc  (i«6s-tMi).    Baldmon.  Ittrjhi 

Sat.  (tSM).  B^ion,  ifoii.  /fill.  Sac  (1701).  COachaHi  (ini,  Ac) 
ami  ffK.  |!es9,  Ac);  A-™  Bic!.  Hiil..Gin.  Sec  (184s).  <S™J.(. 
Jt*riWr(iS47):'ti«T.OinUa(5K.  CiB4j),J'i«nt.(ig4»,Sc):^iMr. 
iitnhy  ^JM.  (1876).  L*s,  JcWTMi;  i*c.  BiW.  iil.  and  ^hhih 
(ISao'P.  Jininiiiiil88j,at);BaHMiWB5K.(ie8l),i'rK.<lSai,«c.). 
S™ilf«H.il.5«.(iSji).  Bu(rjlo,«iU,i«.li86i).  Camlndte, 
H(>l.5«,ii905),ff«.(l906,«t)iO«Ui5K.li88i).  CWcagq,Sj(. 
5k.  tiSjeV  CrarltiMti,  Bin.  a^dPhiL  Sac  afOkio  (iSji).  Futlnt. 
Oqob).  Concord, Hij(.5«.,C8U.(l8J4.Ac).  FnoWoct. Jfni/«*y 
illUr  fffil.  5«.  {i8j6).  Ki(.  H>rtfonl.  .tiurr.  FhUlor.  Sat.  (ie«): 
Hill,  5k.  (1813),  CA.  {i860.  Ae.).  Lincaln,  NrknikaSlii  Hiil.  Sx. 
llMj}.  r™...  JIS85-I99J).  Pmc  (18m.  *<0-    Madimn,  Hill.  5«.. 

pelier.  Hrrt.  ifc.  1^  Vrmmf,  CoU.  {(869.  Sc).  Ntir  M.vm. 
i4>iK7-.  Orient.  Sec.  (1841),  Journo/  (lS4'l,  Sc).  New  Oriarv 
IwijiiM  ffiil.  See.  (isS).  PvWo.  ((Bsj.  Ac).  N™  Vot*,  «i]l. 
Sk.  (iSoi),  PaW-I.  (i»&«,  die.);  CnwS:  nW  Biacr.  Ser.  [1869). 
Jtfford  [1870I ;  BiMier  51x.  (1004).  Pmc,  (1906,  Sc).  Bufl.  (1907, 
*c.l:  Amir.   N<4mi<.  Set.,   Prat.   (18*1).     PJiilidflphia,  lliil.  Sot. 

m.  (1S16,  Ac):  flTninuFn.  and  ^«*,  5k.   (1838),  Free. 

1;  SiiUiWM  5k,  I18JI).  Portluid,  Uaini  RUl.  See.. 
-    •      ^      ■  ■  -^  ■    "K.  (iBii),  CoO.  (iBJ7,  Sc  ■ 

,Piiil.  {18;-  ■-  '     ■=- '  -- 


I*'^ 


•t73).r«uu.{iMl 


*,  a»d  (■*().  (i8ii|.  Piiil.  {li;/  8c.)' 

reroHM.  5«.  (i'8m).P«'.   Topeka 
Ac).  Waahbqi«a,Jr(*.j:te.(i}oiJ 


e 

Lorrow  (llai),  liiiii 
•iat.  Arch.  (184!).  «■ 

1848).  irtiiLiiisi.A 

t8,,(h«i«-- 


S 


iKamnUl  (1873. 


iKUoIanw  ^  Ik  rvnao  bit  VHt  In 
B3«l.  Ai_  (18*  Ac),  Anias.  Sat. 
SjS.  Ac)  and  BiiM.  Anrndfan*.  5k. 
Bordeaio.  Sac  ArclM.  (1B7]) ;  5ac  d» 
V(U.(a<!i,Ae.j.  BoBija.Sit.BiM.al 
(i8sa,  &.).  Cm,  5«.  do  itnUf.  da 
&14.  Ac)  as)  S^  (18&1,  Ac):  5>c 
an  rmL  (1814.  Ac)  nnd  AdL  J(«a. 
ne.  Sec  d'Hut  tt  i'Ank.  (iftW).  IU». 

'  "^^ 

,-__;.  Ac). 

(lMo,Ac).    Usnt. 
[aaey,  Sec  SAnk.  dt 

.. Iilu.Ac).   VkOtm, 

(rtw,  Ac).  OAum,  Ac  Ank.  at  BiiL 
tniBmli.  Puf..^r}«A  du,diaw.  dl  M 
■    --  -  «),ir^(lS05.^)nnd 

(1(35),  A^mamn  (l8jrt 

""       "      » 


nt.  (1S07),  Him.  t 


):  Sac  ia  FHiil.  ii 


ftMK  (1(35),  Arr, 
iCttal.Nal.iBa 


At.),  trc;  Sac  tAnk.  tl  ia  tlxmilm.  UU^);  Sac  dan 
From.  Ct»66):  Sec  da  Linrmiltiama:  Sec  BtkSiatr.Uati), 
Sat.P)iilal.  (ie«7).  Aclai  UKi.  ^h  Sal.bi  £Mlti 


CanUmpT^i^'i :  'Sac 
d'Hifl.  Dipiat  -■'-  - 


«):  Sic   da$   Bltliafkilij    Frmm.    (iSl 
L>«.  oil  .i-cBiu   iwH  Fran.  (187;),  BnU.     Pniiien.  5i>c 
,4iU>j.  (:8u),  JU'Afl.    Rouen,  5k.  iarBlM.  it  Harm,  (i8«a].I_... 
(1870,  Ac.Tand  TS  vok.  beilda:  Cam*,  dci ^nttrnKi  (I8i»).  BtJt 
ii»6'.  Ac.).    Sainl^mer,  Sec  ia  AnUt-  (1831),  lihe.  (iIm,  Aa.j. 


(1B3I.  Ac.). 

VWe^ia  (i8Jj).   Aaran, 

,la.Chape1le.  GatkicMmr.  (itn). 

Alletibuit,  Cttch.  II.  AOartlmmi  Ca.  (iBiS). 

AuflifburK,  Hilt  Vtr.  (1830,  rcortaDiacd  ia 

'8m),   Jahaitr.    {i8u,    Ai.).    Badn,    ^(UMihMU-l'17'.    (iB44)> 

SitrtfW    BambR*,  Aiil.  Vrr,  (iSjo),  Bar.  (1834,  Ac),    BeriiB, 

"-  '  Cock.  i.  Uark  Brai-dtnt.  (1836),  FeruXn^n  <ilil,  Ac:)i 

'  CulL  Bcrliw  (l8«3),  ,SiWlr>>:  Hisl.  GD.^1871),  MiOkaiL. 

1:  dKUslH.  Cti.  (1841),  fitniaiitcr.,  ^rU^  2<«aB(: 

■■a.  (1813).  >sllr»»(r.  <lS4S.  Ac.l.^noid  (l8«9):i'M.  CaL 

.._, (Mini>(i8«l,Ac.):Ai./.I>.i'*>MHi({1877),  JaJkruAar. 

(1870,  Ac):  D.  BiMteir.  Cti.  (x^ln}.  Zlitkr.  {1903.  Ac);  Car. 
D.  fiiilialirla-r  (rqoa),  /airiwli  (looi);  D.  Oriv.€u.  (iM). 
tfilfca.Bonn,  r^./  X/EMt.(l84l),  JalM]»(r.t5K.l'Ualo(a(iSM). 
[JrandcnbuiK,  Hut.  Vtr.  {1868).  JaAreitor,  (1870.  Ac).  BHUMtienr. 
Hia.  Vtr.  (!»»>).  Btnlau,  Vif.  f.  CiKk.  u.  All.  StU.  (la^a.  Zutifu. 
[iaj6.  Ac.),  Scriplem  rcnm  saeaicam»  (IS47.  Ac.}:  BmUmtt 
JlKbci-Kiix/t  (1860),  Dudapen.  HuntarisH  Miit.  Sec  (1I67). 
Stdudak    Caud,  I'tr.  /.  Mia.  Caadi.  (tSu).  Zmlr.  {1S17.  Act. 

CtHlniklikundi  (t8Sl).  Cracow,  Hiif.  &.  Danilc  WiUfmit. 
GiKiUclUiKr,  (i87o).2licitr.,  KiaRl...1JtIni.  Dunnadt, /Tid.  Var, 
(1834),  -*"*»  (i83S,  Acl.  Dreslen,  K.  Sdcki.  Alt.  Vtr,  (Has). 
>iJi>cs»rr.  (1839,  Ac.)  and  J/CUrS.  (183J,  Ac).  FraDbfon,  Sei.  /. 
DmtKlieMs  So.  Cdctirbifamdi  (l8iq:  unce  IST)  uitder  goldaace 
-'  CtmnO-Dit.  i.  Um.  Crm.}.  Jlfm,  Citm.  {iSi«,  Ac):  C».  /. 
■-  "  ..---.  ■■iuluU.tiSS».Ac.);  FrriaD-HttkuiflM 
:  Vff.  filr  CbiK  «.  ><H.  (i8S7)?S™M»i 
..,,  ,i<iD).  UiUktil.  (iS»,  Ac):  H.  Mertnd. 
u[>.  tiDui,  ■.•^~,  i;8i7.  Ac.)  and  .IMoiidl.  <i8ja,  Ac),  Hanovtr. 
mil.  Vrt.  {1835),  ZlK*r.  Kd,  Ga.f.  Ctith.  ScBl-HelU.  (1833,  »■ 
orcaniiRl  m  1873),  .4rclirT  (1831,  Itc)  ind  ZIkAt.  (1870.  Ac). 
KBDiitbcTS.  AUalianittj,  J'nuiu  (1844),  5ininrtitiT.  Leioiit, 
D.  Cu.  t.  Eifarichiint  •alrrl.  Spr.  K.  AUtrlk.  (l«97.  tesraaniicd  in 
I814).  Jakrakcr.  (i8js.  &c)  and  Uinkea.  (1843,  Ac):  fVritiik 
JoHo-uFonkfi  Crt.  (17&),  rf(M  (1771.  Ac);  Btrmttr.  i.  E  -    ' 


Zuckr.  ( 


Icia; 

_.  Um" 

Gtak.  b.  Kuml  {1837).  ,1 
GMTik'i  Vetrrlaui  (I8»: 
Halle.  TMr,.5'![Jb,  )' 
$..Tl«4  •  "■  ■    '- 


Prague  Vrr.f.Ciidi. 

AcT.   RoHocli.  Vff. I_ ..._, 

Vet./.  Haiti.  Gexk.  u.  AlUrOumA.  (tSjs), 

other  puMicatiooa.    Straeibun.  5k,  pear ..  _ 

WW  M<ibrqnri  d*.1baa  (iBjs).  Btil.  (iBjj,  aleu  dnra  iBta  whk 

" litle  Uiaiauntn').    Stuttnn.  LU.  Far.  (iSw).  BmeAOi 

....„.,^._i    ..._«.  >r_  ......      '-'-(lia  (I844)  and 

(!«]«).  BUlalMI 


_. _iidl.(llu, 

i8«,  Ac).  Sdnraria, 
rrtaict  (I,B3S.  Ac.)  aad 


.     -     (is«).m»alba« 

(1B43.  Ac):  Wanitmh.  Altera.  Yet.  (IS4}).  JekrakA  (IB44)  aad 
inanyneocd>,baadboski.Ac  TI)bini«i,Ut,  Vir.(I«io).BUlalMI 
J^i84:.  Ae.J.    Vienna.  X.  k.  Orirtl.Jtked.i  K.  k.  HirtUlKki  Ctt, 


reeocds,  baadhoski.  Ac  TDbinfen,'/, 

-    •     —  ini.  JT.  *.  Orirtl.Jtked 

JakrHciir  (1B74,  Ac):  Cfr.  jWr  Oitirt.  relli. 
■      "  tottf.  D.  SktIiHtUn  Ca.  tiW»  AMw* 


hnida(i>H).ZI»V,   Wetanar.Zf 


SOCffi-nES,  LEARNED 


m 


eUiU.  m  fAfA.  (i)ja).  LtiHUDc,  At. 
(iMJ,  *c.).  Zanch.Sci.d-mu.;  Anli^.G 
Boloffu.  Ktt.  DtpfioBmt  ii  .''•—-  "-'-- 
faint  <190]).    F«nn.  Dtpi 


[i«6f.  *c)i    CtMt  Ctd.  (lais).  5tV^/lM  (t«aj.  Ac.}:    C<1.  Jir 

liiHi&K  [18J0.  4c.l.  WOnbure,  ffiK.  t-ir.  (iSjl).  ^rtii.  (iBaji. 
ivnniLAMD;  Bule,/fifI.i./>iM>.C<i.  (ii]6].    Bc^,  ^flMniVu 

ffiu.;    &C.  KukIkh 

_  ■  ^ti^''  "!^ 

^i'^lana /'o^io.  Caunia,  Soe.  iN  Soria 

.,  ifcpiB.  fmw.-  Ji  SlwK  Paw.  (iMj)- 

i«»(iglj);  a«.  DonKJce /ta«HHi  (iSU): 

X.  DtpMUiioMt  Tbk.  ii  Sloria  Palria  (tUj).  Ccuw,  &c.  ^  .Slans 
fslrui  {iSsrJ.  Milan,  5oc.  /f.mii,  /lot;  Jit  Storwo  L«itenia. 
Napio,  £«.  Mie.  Ji.5l«ui  Auu(ie75).  Palcnao,  5nc.  ^.  dt  ^Sfori* 
Purii  (ig?!),  Ok,  Punw.  X.  DtfKiUauM  iU  Stuns PsIfu.  Rsmr, 
Ata*.  Rbm.  a  AhIi.:  Sec.  Ram.  ii  SlBria  PiOria  iitp).  Ardottr 
(1877.  Ac.):  tu.  a  Ct<r.  Ardl.:  Brit,  atd  Amur,  AkL  Sac.:  Sot. 
FUal.  Ram.  <I9}|):  IHilMln  SUr.  Ilal.  (1SS3),  Fsnli  (1M7.  Ac.); 
K.  Onticli.- Arckidar.  lust.,  Arch.  Zutt.  (i&ii-iasj)  ind  Jat>i. 
Turin,  R«(  ZH^iKU  *  SI-'.  Pair.  (1§mT.  VeSrc,  A.  Bt^.  Vrt.  <ll 
SUna  Palria.  Vcnnu.  Sac.  lell.  (1808).  BILOIUII:  Aotlrav, 
,4(0^.  if',traM.  (ia«i},  SiJl.  (tSfij,  Ac),  Bnign,  Sac.  pomr  rum. 
la  RoniFj  (18J9),  /"nil.  Brimi3i,  5oc.  Ji  tBul.  it 


iliq.il  la  Flaxiii  (18J9), 
(lB}8),  PaW.;    Sac.goy.a, 

.-.-..  XrwoiH   {l»44r«t-')V'"l 

I8JII1  JVulIcik«Af>;(^  WaamiiAfAiKiopiKIniilSu) 
J'ArcUll.lfmndri  it^}  f'.tmfc  Hiii.  a  -tfcUtif.). 


Ut'^Ma^'^' (itiiii:  ~sic. 
IT C  j^  ,  , 


/»!.  /W.  if  BlUHf. 


r-Ci>9s) 

(.   <l«ag).  Xruabi 

...^ ,ip"J<^  HaaiBK*«Bi 

H  J'AtcUH.  floanS'a  iftxttCirdtl 
fnU.  AnUM.  (i»^.  bJC  (iSsi.  *c. 


(i«56r^ 


5dc.  Ilia,  rl  Lia.  (1846).  SuU.  (1840.  &c).  Virvicn.  ,S:k,  ;1rlit, 
Yprn,  Sac.  Hiu.  (iMi).  Holland:  Leiden.  Aaid.  L^iif«. 
BaUna;  ifaaliitiCBii  itr  Kdtrlaildtclir  LUtrrlnaiit  (17U) 
TijiicMrifl.  Lumntoouri.  /«(.  .tnUoL  (iKS.  nsn^lnind  in  l««J), 
dMiu/ei  {1840.  Ac).  UiRcht.  Hia.  CtmiaiicJaf  (1843).  Dim- 
ha«e:  Copnhann.  /ilauf.  X^  &J1I11I:  K.  DtBuii  SeUkai 
II74J),  ifaniui:  K.  Nvdi$i  OUskriU  Silikal,  Aubeitr  (tB66.  ac), 
farltismiMJn  (itgB.  Ac.).  R*ykiiflk  (I«1>nd).  finitilarldai: 
HidiilnnhiBiMmimumiilttlfySUnilr.  NoiVAT:  CbnRnnn, 
NariliiiliU.FKrtHi*tiieijt;  Nwiki  OMtOI  Sdiiat;  Annum 
fif  Narilit  FarttAiminit  marrlari  Btiorimt  liiu).  SwiDW;  Stock- 
holni,  jr.  WillckiljHiil.atliAiiliq.AlaJ.;  SftnikaAkai.:  St.  Fan- 
ikrifbUlikatti  fiiAi)  Pree.i  K,  SamfmicI  Jtr  Utifmiidi  at  knti. 
d^Ur  ,ln^ 5^J.UM*i kiU.  (IBtt-IBIT),  Hmil.  (i8,e, *c.). 
Sfaih  ;  Baiulon,  R.  Acad,  it  Btiwas  Ltrtu.  Mulnd.  ft.  Atai.  ii 
Otnc  Uor.y  Pal.;  le.Acai.Esp.Ara.;  R.  Acad,  it  It  Hia.  (tjM. 
Ruisiji:  Hdunifon  ^'>>"*<>  l^.  sUlikapil  (ttsD.ZIukr.  (ii4r]; 
FiHHiik  AnkaaS.  Sac.  (1870).  TidikrM  iiSu.  ftc.)i  Hiil.  Sat. 
ItTS).  Arkiila  (i87£,  ftc).  kaan.  Sk.  if^rcL  /Tuf.  oiiJ  Ellmatr. 
tl>77).  /(HWja  (187B).  Miuu.  CnaloMd  Sac  e/  Lil.  imi  An. 
MoKsw.  /«».  Kiui.  Sec.  at  Hill.  a»d  Anna.;  Aritaitiat.  Sot. 
(1S64)'  Nirva.  Ai:*a«'°(.  Soc  Odnu.  Aul.  witf  ^<U>4.  Sm. 
Ii«39).  Zapii*.'  (1844.  ftcl.  Rip,  iai.  lit  C«.:  »>K.  uni 
Aniig.  Sac.  ([B34),  MUki/.  (1871.  ic).  Si  PfMrrtHiri,  Run.  Hiif. 
'"  '-"^l.  sCmt*  (1S67,  *cT:  Imf.  Sac  far  SKiir  af  AnciiU 
7):   Mp.  JImi.  ^hA»(.5»c.{i8461:    Run.  Biiliav.  Sac 


U.;  Crx 


«. /wOr. 

(iMj).    C»EBCI:  Athrntiot.  ^fiWof.;  A-kt.  St 

(idWl):  fcsJiFVaiK,  !'''"'>'«' CM);  Bri'u'l.^ 
(ISS6);  -iliYvaXnilA  'ErmwU  t4rc».  5«,)  (t8 
lualt:    CoiBUntinople,   Sac.  Jar  Ait.  aj   Tvi 


VLU.Sat.-.niUnitPkilalai.hac.   BulguiaiSoIu.Sk;!. 

,I8«9).  nowlht  BuJiarwii  Aai.  (1910).  fmai.  (187a.  »c.). 

SotTTR  Aniic*:  Rio de  Janeiro.  Inil.kiActcatr.Wst).   Jafan: 
Vofcotanw  Atiatit  Sac.  oj  /■(«■,  Tnuu.  -(1874,  Sc.). 


o  ii  in  ih{  (ollDKing  year  tWe  J*frKa;i 

iDi  ol  the  Saliiriay  CM-,  the  PaJaliu 

lirw  mervcd  ailh  it  tn  1814.     It  publiahf* 

.  ._.    ..     _ id  PtKitiiiv  (iBS7.  Ac."  Th*  UaUayl 

iiity  (1646)  ha)  priBled  morr  than  136  voll.  o[  "  " —    -■' 

ivet.     The  Alfiv  Oft 


t  Paakt. 


lu^dHlill 

"^    ""Ts").  * — 

I)  and  Jumal  (1B63.  Ac, 
ijttnaon.  iM  !»:>«  o«uua  GaofraMuaJ  5«>*i<r  (18641  ■»■  "a 
cenm  at  EdinbuTEb,  And  Ivue*  lliv  &allu^  Gtopapkic^  iiata^iiu. 
Uveipool.  Tynetid*  and  Manchester  have  t^toGiarfepkical  5«kHM. 
AgtiHALU:  Adelaide,  it.  Cwp.  5k.  af  Aiulnlaiia  (18«J),  Prat. 
Bnteni,  R.  Cner.  Sue.  a  AMOnilaiia  (1880.  MelbaurBt,  Ka^ 
Carr.  Sat.  of  Ait^alai^  [tWii.  Sydarv,  Ctarr.  Inil.  Camada: 
OAk,  Omt.  Sat.  India:  Bombay,  Ca^.  Sac..  Trtv.  (1836, 
aeoT^EovPT:     Cairo.  Sac.  XUiirtalt  ia  CUp.    [ii7Sj,  BvB. 


.    CUewD,  Gaam. 
late.  £aU.  (18*9. 


i-tKM.    PbiUdefailna.CMp.5ir.  (iBu).    San 

.,(.4.),  sr:&,p.i ,»» ^Sj^^s.. 


Ac.),  akl  l>nc.  (1)1 

FrandKoj  Ccatr.  Sac.  (i«ai).  S^.  WailiinRon,  A' 
(18}]).  l/on»w  (1888).  F>jiHCa:A]K>era.J«.Cte| 
Biinleaux.^.iftC&lFr.Cn>in<rcia;((lS;i).SMU.  D*! 
^(»>|r.i(ri'Wit.  (18B1), 'V'"  (iBSi.ic).  Lvoni.^dc.  d(Q«tr. 
(187}). BaU  Maneille(.JK^C^r.(i876).S>''.  MonlpeMler.Sor. 
UitiadaciMmmaiiGlatl.iltiK.Btk.  il^Bcr. Sac. JaOair  (iStB). 
Sad:  ?:uiM,Sac.iaG&tt.[iiil;i»i1).BM.  To^kmie.SrK.AG/^r. 
(1881),  Bad.  CliHAHVand  AoiatA-KtmCAiTi  C.  A/pen.Vir. 
{l86q).  Zuckr.  a.  /aM.  (18^9,  Ac.).  Berlin.  (7»./  EnlKaifl  (1818). 
Zlintr.  (l8u,  Ac),  and  K<r4iutf.  (1(73.  Ac.)!  Cai.  ttr  Bijancktit 
A31UU.  Afiliai  (187)},  Carr.-Blta;  AJrik.  Cts.  (1878),  Miaktil.-. 
D.  Gcrtr^ktBlof  (i8ai],  Vutaail.  Bninen,  Cmerap*.  Cu.  (1B76). 
<rfop.  Bftasr.  BurJapeM,  Hfl..Cuir.  Sat.  (l'?')-  Carir"'-- 
laAacb  fl«r.  C«.  (iBBo),  VtrCama.  CaBd,  V-  "  =-"  ' 


tMdr^TB.f. 


Dannaudr.  Var.F.  Erik.  (184]),  KaUiil, 
f.  Erik.  (iWjl,  Jakaailat.  tl8M-l9Dlt. 
ton,  far.  /.  Ctatr.  a.  Slaliit.  (1836}.  j 
Eri.  u.  Vetiurkuiit  (1896).    HiUe,  Vcr. 


la; 


,^:fg 


■cSS 


£ni:  ■.  ySi(ri><>i<i(  (l896)."HiUeV('cr./.  Er^it.  (i37l).  Ha~inbuii^ 
C»tr.  Cm.  (1873J.  Jtkrtikcr.  Hanaver.  Carr.  Cei.  (1B7B),  Jakrribrr. 
Jena.  CW,  CU.  (1880).  Uittklil.  Lefuia,  Krr.  f.  £rik.  I1S6I). 
/a*rui(r.  LObsii,  GM(r.  Cu.  (1(81).  Munich,  («>(r.  Cu.  I1U9). 
Jakmbtr.  Vienna,Jt.l.GnPF.Ce...ifiU.(l8s7.Sc):  Vw.doCww. 
Wejmar.ftop./wl.  SwiTIMlAKD:  Berne,  JaiJ.  Ceop. ;  Clot'.Ca. 
riB7))..7ilArKOer.{l879.fc:J;  Stkaxit.  Alfn-Clnl,.  Otntvi.Sec.it 
Giat'.,  Itim.  (Ii6a.  it.).  ZOrirh,  Karln-Vir.  lIALT:  Rontc.'5iK. 
Gup.  Ilal..  B<H.  U8U.  Ac).  Turin,  Ciicala  Ctair.  lot.  liSM). 
BklciUII:  Antwerp,  JiK.Brije  Wc  Cher.  (1870), Biifl,;  Sat.ltay.il 
Clop.  (1876].  BM.  Bniaeli,  Soc.  Blip  ii  Gfop.  (1816].  HOL- 
LAND: Amnedanl,  K.  NkIcI.  AonlHjkiktmirt  Ctmaal.  (I873). 
Tijiickrifl  (1874,  Ac);  taatUaailiiJ  GiaaKicikaf.  DlKHAU; 
Copenhaien. CMIr. iilllai.  NoawAV:   Chriiliania,  J?flaiirib|»(>. 


._..   .:«eir.S 

^(1889).    SfAL    

.  Ac).    Madnd.  Sac  C- 


Cap.  Sat'.'.  Mlm. 


K.  (18M).  TutskrHl.  StUikaiilJor  Finlanii petta/i 
Giap.  Sac..  B<iil.  I1S71.  AcfT^  St  PelergUin.  Imp. 
..  i»».  (1S4S.  Ac.l.  and  Ball.  I186).  Ac).    TiBn 


Ifkua- 


iiSift^tS 


R.  ArpwI.    La  Pan.  Sac. 
,Bal.    iSciKO.Sat.il 

'i"^k,  i«  lki%rilitk 


a'A-^^ri^ 


innd  and  grealjy  ei 
.„.  K    Suppl.    I,V»  -y-.,,- : 

:cian«  Liil  (1908) :    B.  Quaritcb,  till  •/  Larmid  Saciiliii  (Odd 
J1.I  0886).     S.  H.  Scudder.  Ul.  •/  ScinUiJU  Striall  (ItSJ-lSJt); 
imi.  CU.S.i(i87a|.Sva.  For  ganeral  lodua  Kt  J .  D.  Retiu,  Rifo- 
■  '-■    "--^   ■'    -\t..Bey.Sot.Cala/St.Paplnll»6j-lwa)t 

-'— - ■«,  14  voll.).    Foe  lut  of 

Uomudia  BiUioptpUt 
iju^.  Trlibner).  Irom  iBqi 

'mrarnlSS  il!°ihe"l'M»'ai4 
'  Otcat  Bril.  and  IiilaiU  UU^. 
&c.}.  See  i\to  Hume'i  Litnud  Satinu-  a<id  Priuini  a<*i  a$  M> 
[/.X.  (>ej3, 8vo);  E.  MaiJIy.  Ita.  St.dilaCiandfBni.  (1W1-1S&7. 
6  pit.):  K.  C.  Bohn,  Afp.  la  Biiliepapkn' •  ifiniiaJ  (1S64).  Bvoj 
Enil.  Calal.  if  Baaks  lli&t-igo9)t  CTS.  Terry,  Cat.  ol  Ptblitaltani 
of  Scauiik  llulatieai  SacMii  aaj  Clubi,  looa;  "  Sc  Seotliea  and 
Field  Ouba."  in  Haifi.  v..  viil.  Foe  Anwncan  Societia  tea  R.  R. 
Bo.ber.  PaUai.  nl  SatiiHii  (New  Yoik,  1899) ;  Hatdkk.  a/  Laami 
IniL  (f  Woikiiflem  itiO'--     *    "   "  '"--- 


('■^nlli  I1S97J.  p,  6u. 

E;,d'  is;!,h-s'i;i, 

Sciea^U^  and  Lra 


Sociclicj,  Cancvt 


S99);  Hottkk.^ 

- ,    -      -.         ......  j&y.  A,  p.  c, 

Bitl.  el  Amar.  Jtitlaneol  Satioiis  (igosi;  A.  Crowoll.  ^ai.  Baak 
auti  (New  York,  18^).  For  Fnin,  tee  U.  Roben.  BikL  dii.  Sat. 
iat.il  la  Fmta.  pt.  i.  (1878):  pTBoaillier.  Vlitiitl  it  III  aiad. 
ii  fraiiiut  (1S79.  8voJ:  Luleyrie,  Lef^ire-Ponulii  et  A.  Vidier, 
Biiliap.  ia  Irataiii  kill.  K  arck.  fniR  Im  111  lac.  lat.  di  la  Fraan 
([S88-1904.  4  vola.  4to).  J.  DeniJtt 
'^       -  aSL   #or   '-     --     ' 


^T-Bi 
i^SlC.     B 

d^Hsicourt. —- 


.-   .   --     I1S9S.  Ac):    H. 

uaaalu  ii  la   Flata   (1901);    £.  Utfvre. 

da    la    Franca    d    il    lilrtwpr    (IS46I;    A. 
iLatflKit  (187}.  Ac.  evo)!    J.  Muller.  Dia 


J.  Viaciiii'.'Dii^ pi^iai.  Prtin  SwrriickiUajS.iyo):  and'p.  A.t: 
Walihcr  for  Cvnaii  hiatiaical  •oaeiiea  (184s).  See  alHi  "Lea 
Coaerft  acienti^uBi."  by  Ctnnte  de  Many,  in  Conpu  raaJa  da 
Cttpil  Bibliap.  Mr)).  For  Belejum.  lae  lalrad.  i  la  BM.  da  to 
Btltiqi  (1879).  For  llal*.  1«  SaUuhca  kiUa  i£aai^  patadia, 
ISS0-189J:  £bac0  ait.  ilOl  aitadimia  tc.  carriif.  can.  la  X.  Accoi. 
iii  LiTicaiRama.  1908.  For  Rutva,  conwll  C.  Woldcmar.  Ccich.  i. 
rmii.  aiikrum-  tmd  SckidoniUlIm  (5t  I^enburi,  1861,  Svol. 
•nd  KlwtH.  i>ii  iKMn  nm.  Naltrfaiitkarplalltlaam  (RIaa. 
1871-1874)..  (H.  R-T.f 
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SOaETY.  ISLANDS— SOCINUS 


•OOSr?  lUAMn  IFlmiih  AiMfd  it  U  Stcm/i.  u  aichf- 
pcUgD  oi  Ihe  PidGe  Occid,  in  Ihc  euieia  put  of  Polynesia, 
betmto  li'ind  ■«*£..  i4S*aDd  155°  W..wilb> totallandaia 
of  6]7  Eq.  m.,  bdonginl  to  Fnnu.  (For  nap,  kc  Pacuic 
OcEAM.)  TtM  pKudiul  iiliod  a  Titatii  (;->.).  Put  ol  the 
ATcliipdiffo  WIS  diacovered  by  Pedro  PcrAUtki  QuEros  Id  1^7, 
In  1767  Simud  Willis  re^lijcovCKd  it,  and  lumtd  it  King 
Gtorge't  Iilud.  In  ii6a.Louij  de  BoggaiDvUlc  visiitd  Tahiti. 
claimed  il  ai  French,  aod  oancd  it  I.a  Nouveile  Cylli^,  On 
tbe  iilh  .ol  April  1169  (be  British  expedition  to  obterve  ihe 
Inniil  of  Venui,  i/ttda  the  naval  rommind  oF  Jsmu  Cooli, 
■rrived  al  Tahiti.  On  this  £iM  voyage  (he  luhMqueaUy  n- 
iriiited  ibe  iilandi  Iwice)  he  axned  tbe  Leewacd  (roup  oi 
MindiSocielrinhonouTDl  the  Royal  Sodeiy,  at  the  JBiiicaiioa 
o(  which  the  eipcditlon  hid  been  tent;  Tabiii  and  the  adjacciil 
iitindi  he  called  Ceoi^n,  but  the  £m  Dane  wu  suhicqucnily 
adopted  lor  the  whole  group.  Is  1771  and  1774  the  ialandi  were 
vuilKf  by  a  Spanlih  goveraiaeal  upediiios,  and  »ine  atlempl 
ou  made  at  eoloaitaiiori.  In  17SI  IJeutmant  Bligb  ol  the 
"  Bounty  "  spent  lonie  time  at  Tahiti,  lo  which  iilaotl  the  hia- 
torical  iaierelt  now  pusei; 

The  aRhlpelaio  Is  dinded  inn  iwopoupi-  thel.ee»awl  Ufri  i«i 
h  VfU)  and  rheWindoard  lilandi  (t&dH  V(V)-by  ackanhanncl 
■)(  60  n.  in  bnadih.  Tlie  Lnirard  Idandt  an  Tubai  or  Matuiil, 
^  '  '  '  d  [aeoon  iiJand,  the  oiott  northern  of  the  group; 
— "  bauble  MDuniain."  Ihe  most  wenetn;  DoU- 
"uahdne;  Raiatea  or  Ulictei  (Spaniih  Prfn- 


Maupili— " 
tora-aon:  I 


1).  the  Uugeflt  iil 


'theviHUEnJupftaf  coraloleii — Moj^ha  (Lmd  Kc        "     " 
d  Bellintihainfn  (dis^svnfd  by  Otto  "    "— 
t  Wintianl  lilandi  hdoiw  Tuuman' 
'— ^  Sanndtn'i  liland  -^  ■ — '-■■  ■ 


:h  approach 

„- —  ,_jS) 

Kouebiie.  ttu).    To 
; Manitt  (WM--  "- 


(Wallii'i  Duke  of  Yorii  lilaBd  aod  S^iriA  Sin  Domiijia) !  Tahiti— 
Onk'e  Otaheite  (pnbably  QiAsa'aSafiRaria  1  WalHa*!  KIbe  Ceone't 
lalmMl,  BoicainvOle-i  NogvcUe  Qrlhtn  and  ^wiU  Iita  d-AnuDi 
Tctuaitia-^^The  Diuant  Sea~  (TQuIrB^  Piiiltlvn:  BoogalnvUlc'a 
Umattia  and  Spanhh  Tiea  Hcnuawa);  and  aUtea  (t  Qiiim'i  La 


.  he  length  of  the  Tetuaroa 

im  rv^  II  ■mm  mx  iniKa;  h  bean  twHve  palm-cowred  Mcts,  of 
which  Kverai  are  iahabited.  end  haa  one  narrow  Ixiat'pasuge 
leading  Into  the  lagoon.      With  the  eiceplion  jint  named,  the 

iiland*.  which  agree  very  doaely  In  geological  "^ 

tairtOBt.  and  pmcnt.  perhape.  the  moat  vnHvl^H 
nel»  to  be  lound  on  die  globe.    They 
diMte  and  biialt.   Thcie  are  railed  conl. 

all  active  volcanic  agerey  haa  u  long  ceased  Ilvt  tKc  craters  ha\t 
ken  alRWH  entirely  oMittnled  by.  denudallon.    Hot  iprinn  3re 

—  ' of  these  Sum  rcmalni       -' ■"  ' ' 


:i,  HasR9  4045  It..  Hoiatea  S]^,  BeJi 
uauafiy  with  very  neep  peaks  ' — "" 
I  liland :  on  all  sidea  steep  rid« 


ogically  sp™liing, 
rated  fjjw  it,  in 
Il6S)..Anwnn- 


,r  ndgcs  descend  to  (he  sea,  or, 

- -  -  -omiderablctclt  ol  llai  land.    TStsc  1 

UiiH.  nceptlng  lOBie  uony  am  and  diRs,  are  clothed  with 
lonst,  th»  ioll  hell*  enccplionihy  fertile.  All  voyagers  sgro 
lor  varied  beauty  otlonii  ud  coIdiu  the  Society  lilandiire  1 
paaaed  in  [he  nelfic-  lonumerable  Hlla  garher  in  lovely  sti 
and.  after  heavy  raio^  torrenta  precipilale  thenivlvn  in 

Round  Bioit  of  (he  islands  there  11 afiiiailant  coral  growth:  bat.  u 

the  rccTi  lie  at  no  great  dbunce,  and  felb»  the  liae  of  the 

Ihe  interJiland  enanndi  arh  conparmtively  aafe.    Maitea.  . ._ 

rises  tnm  the  lea  ai  an  eacecdingly  abrupt  eone.  and  Tajnnunu, 
appear  10  be  the  only  iilanda  wltbrait  almeat  conipletdy  enclTcling 
barrieHHti.    Tbe  caasu  aie  fairly  Indented,  and.  prottctr*  >-■ 

these  rech.  which  often  aippon  a  «haln  of  gi«nii)«ts.allanl 

gaod  harbouia' and  nfe  anchorages.  In  this  iripect  tbs  Sodeiy 
Iilanda  have  the  advantage  of  many  Polynesian  IdandL 

The  psfiiilKiBM  of  the  ehli^  idands  arc;  Tahiti  lo.joo,  Me 
16110.  I&iatea'and  Tahaa  1300.  Kuaheine  ijoo.  Bola-Bola  80a; 
that  of  Ibe  whole  archipdago  ii  atmil  1S.500. 

WCWDS,  tbe  laliolicd  lorta  of  Ihe  Italian  Soiiiil,  Souini 
or  Socdoi.  >  tiaine  bora  by  Iiyo  Italian  Ihcologiini. 

I.  Leuo  Fiakcukm  UAau  Soimi  (i;ij-ij6i)  was  bom  at 


Siena  on  lh<  1^  a[  Jaoiuiy  I5>s.  HIi  ttnUty  ilescBided  from 
Souo.  a  banker  at  Percent,  whose  wcond  un,  hiino  Soui, 
■ettled  as  1  notary  at  Sieoti  la  1104.  Woo  Soizi'i  graDdion, 
Souino  (d.  (40]),  wu  iiKtMor  of  a  bne  ol  patrician  Juiisls  and 
anonlili,  Mariano  Soubii  isuor  ([397-1467}  being  tbe  6nt 
and  the  most  famoiu.  and  tiaditlonafly  regarded  as  Ibc  first 
frcethiakec  in  ibc  family.  Lelio  [who  spells  hia  surcama 
Soiini,  latiolaiiv  ic  Sosdui)  wbi  the  liith  ion  of  Mariana 
Souini  junior  {r4l)-i]j6)  by  his  idle  Camilla  Salvetti,  and  wa* 
educaled  as  a  juriil  under  his  fathei'I  eye  al  Bologna.  He  told 
hlclinchthon  thAt  bii  desire  to  reach  the  JiBla  jarii  led  him  to 
Biblical  research,  and  hence  to  rejection  of  "  the  idobtiy  of 
Rome  "  He  gained  some  knowledge  ol  Hebrew  and  Anbic 
[to  Bibliandet  he  gave  a  manuscript  of  the  Roiln)  u  well  u 
Creek,  but  was  never  a  laborious  studeot.  His  father  supplied 
him  with  means,  and  on  coming  of  age  he  rcpatrsd  to  Venke, 
the  headquaiten  ol  the  evangelicd  movement  in  Italy.  A 
tradition,  hi«  published  by  Sand  in  ti;S,  amplified  by  subse- 
quent sitfttn.  makes  bltn  a  leading  spirit  in  alleged  theological 
conCeicncti  at  VicFiua.  about  1546^  ihe  whole  aciouat  (^joDnd> 
ing  in  anachnuiiimi.  including  the  slory  of  Soiini'a  flight)  must 
be  rejected  aa  fabulous.  At  this  period  the  standpoint  of  SoEinl 
wa*  that  of  evangelical  rclorm;  be  exhibits  *  singular  uiuoa 
ut  tnthusiutii;  piety  with  subtle  theological  speculation.  At 
Chiavenna  in  15*7  he  came  under  the  iniluencc  of  Camillo  of 
Sicily,  a  gentle  mystic,  sumamed  Renato.  whose  teaching  at 
many  points  resembled  that  of  the  early  Quakers.  Pursuing 
Ids  religioiis  travels,  bis  family  name  and  his  personal  charm 
ciuutcd  him  a  welcome  in  Switiciland.  France,  England  and 
KoUlnd.  Retutning  to  Suitzctland  at  the  close  of  t54g.  with 
eommtnditory  lellers  to  the  Swiu  churches  from  NIcolai 
Meyer,  envoy  from  Wiiienbeigio  Italy,  neBad  him[iS4i>-ijio) 
at  Gtnnt,  Bate!  (with  Sebastian  hlUnsler)  and  Zilrieh  (hidglng 
with  PeUican).  He  is  neit  at  Witlenborg  (July  1550  to  June 
IJSO,  6nt  as  Welanchlhon's  guest,  ihcn  with  Johina  Forstcr 
for  improvemeni  of  his  Hebrew.  From  Wiiienberg  be  returned 
10  Zurich  (end  of  tsji),  alter  visiting  Prague,  Vienaa  and 
Ciacow.  Folitii^  events  drew  him  back  toliaiy  In  June  15S): 
two  visits  (0  Siena  (where  fieedom  ol  speech  was  for  Ihe  moment 
possible,  owing  to  the  shaking  oA  of  the  Spanish  yoke)  brought 

was  at  Padua  (not  Genava,  as  Is  often  said)  at  tbe  dale  of  Ser- 
vctus'a  eieoilion  (Oct.  17,  ijsi).  Tlienc«  he  made  fail  way  to 
Basel  (Januaiy  1SS4),  Geneva  (April)  and  Zllcjch  (May),  when 
he  look  up  his  abode 

Calvin,  like  Melanchtbon.  received  Soiini  with  open  annj. 
hiebnchthon  (though  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  Ittiers  has  befit 
strangely  misconslnied)  never  regarded  bim  with  theological 
suspicion.  To  Calvin's  keen  glance  Soiini'i  over-spenJttive 
tendency  and  the  genuineness  of  his  nligioua  nalure  were  equally 
apparent.  A  pa£U}{e  ofi^a  quoted  (npan  from  the  conieat) 
Calvin's  Iqtieri  (Januaiy  r,  lisi;  has  been  i 


xvhUe  more  than  0 


uneasy  apprehensions . . 
of  correspondence  or  of  kindliness.  Of  all  (he  Befonncis, 
BulUnger  was  Soiini's  closest  intimate,  his  warmest  end  wisest 
friend.  Souni's  tbeologicol  dilScullia  turned  on  Ihe  nsur- 
lection  oi  (he  body,  ptedeuination.  the  ground  of  aajvaiion  (on 
these  paints  he  corresponded  with  Calvin),  the  doctrinal  basis 
of  Ihe  originsi  gospel  (his  queries  to  BuUingetl,  the  nature  U 
repenlance  (10  Rudolph  Cualther).  the  sacraments  (lo  Joluna 
Woltl).  It  was  the  fate  of  Seivetus  that  directed  fail  mind  to 
the  problem  oi  the  Trinity.  Al  Geneva  (Aptil  1554)  be  made 
Incautious  remarks  on  the  rommon  doctrine,  enphasiied  In  a 
Martlntngo,  tbe  Ittlian  pastor.    Bollinger, 


ce  of  comspondenls  [includijig  Calvin),  d 


atihcL ....  ,  .  .,  . 

Soiini  as  to  hia  leiEb,  and  received  from  bim  an  explicitly  ortho- 
doK  confession  (reduord  to  writing  on  (he  ipb  of  July  1555) 
with  a  frank  reservation  ol  the  right  of  lurther  inqtiiry,  A 
month  herore  this  Soiini  had  been  lent  with  Mmlno  Miualto  to 
Basel,  to  Kcure  Ochino  as  pastor  of  Ibe  Italian  chuicii  (C  Ztlridi  1 
aod  it  i>  dcu  thU  is  their  lubscquent  in 


<(  Soafail  and  Ocbtao  (>'think«(  of  Of*  mm  Ijf*  u  Cinillo, 
with  bur  dUmle  (kill)  ulcd  poOBiidly  oo  sdi  othtr  ialba 
ndidl  dBcualwi  of  tbeelo^ol  pnblemi.  In  issS  bjr  ilw 
dcatli  of  hit  faihei  (vbo  hit  Urn  mtUng  by  will),  SoBsi  nu 
iDvolvcd  in  peoraiuy  anxietieL  WUb  InfiuoRtil  intradoctioiM 
(one  Inna  Cthrii)  be  viiiled  is  i;jl  [he  Rnirts  <il  VtctmB  ud 
Cncow  to  obUin  lUpport  For  tn  tpptal  to  the  icipung  duke  at 
FloTTDce  far  lEie  reallEatiaD  of  bii  oun  uul  tha  funiiy  euates. 
Cnriouily  •nmigh  Jlcluidilkan'i  letter  lotniducfng  Soiid  to 
Mairimilian  If,  invoke!  as  an  historic  paraltd  the  boipltable 
Kccption  rendetrd  by  the  emperor  Cocatans  to  Athanasjua. 
■hen  he  Oed  fcom  Egypt  to  Travel.  Well  ncdved  out  at 
Italy,  So^ni  could  do  noihinK  at  lume,  and  appannrtty  (M  not 
fnceed  bfyond  Veakt,  The  Inrrniiiiicrn  had  1t>  eye  on  the 
(aaiily;  bis  bnthR  Cotnello  was  imprisoned  at  Rome;  hii 
brothcn  Cclso  and  Camillo  aad  hii  nephew  Fauilo  wen  "  Rpu- 
lali  Luteieni."  and  Camiila  had  fled  Itom  Siena.  In  Antott 
iSig  Soiioi  retaned  In  Zurich,  when  hi!  hrlrl  career  was 
dued  by  his  death  on  the  14th  ol  May  1561,  at  his  lading  in 
the  house  of  Hins  Wyis,  silk-weaver.  No  auifacniic  pwtrait 
of  him  exists;  alleged  likenoaea  on  molal*.  fee,  are  ipgriana. 
The  »■■  of  hii  nodt't  death  reached  Fatuto  at  Lyons  IbroiiKh 
Aaionio  Maria  Sewuo,  Repuriua  to  Zurich  FauMo  got  his 
UDClt'l  few  papers,  compriiiqa  vciy  LiUe  coBnecled  wrilini 
but  a  (Dod  many  ootM;  FUHto  has  »  oflea  been  treated  al 
a  placiarlit  fmai  I.elio  that  it  may  be  wdl  Ut  state  that  bit 
IndebtedDcss,  somewhat  over-estimated  by  hhnacU,  was  twofold: 
(1)  He  derived  from  Lebo  in  ronveraalion  (ijsi-iSJi)  the  germ 
of  hii  theory  of  salvation;  (3)  Lelio's  paiaphnie  Ust')  of  ipxt 
in  John  i.  1  K  "  the  bccianing  of  the  getpd  "  favc  Ftuslo  an 
CMgetirat  bint  for  the  consiructiaa  of  hb  Cbiistology.  Aptit 
(mai  Onae  lucieslious,  Fautto  owed  Dothing  to  Lelio,  taue  a 
cutioualy  fii-huhoi  interprttatioa  of  John  viii.  56  and  tbe 
■Umultts  of  his  pure  character  and  ihinliig  quaHtica.  Ihe  two 
nea  were  of  coniTasied  types.  Lello,  Impulsive  and  Ini^isitlve, 
was  in  quest  of  Ibespiiltual  ground  «( rdigiouiuuthi;  thvdritT 
mind  of  Fauito  sought  in  caleraal  ambnoiy  a  baiia  for  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Christianity. 
Suini's  ulBRI  wrilingi  are:  (rl  Di  sittmit*Hi  Hiirrlalic  (1560). 


lettiws,  not  collKitd,  but  maybe  (ound  dispcne 
looeelly  fiven  in  lil(«i.  inTrtebKl.  in  iSi  " 
shlioa  <A  Calna's  worb.  and  ia  E.  Baraat 
handwrilinc  o(  Ihe  originiJa  ii  cuMedinily  i 
Ak^iodia  <•  £iii>iiih  Sripkltm.  of  which  oc 
totpKIcd  (hat  Soaini  had  a  haad  In  Ihe 
ttmautiiM  (IHl);  and  to  Km  has  alio  bei 
IiMJm  CaliiiSXlSSi} ;  both  arc  the  worii  of 
Do  Ecound  (or  allnbutinc  any  pan  of  Ihcoi 
aoiincd  (o  b:m  <in  ij67)  an  anonyniDus  i 
proem  of^ohn't  Gospel,  -hkh  ■«  Ihe 


uM.  Jail,  lit  S.  TriK. 


.    InF 


ml.  d<  £  rriK.  (ino-ispl)  IS  an  am 

..---  -■«  for  proresiin?  the  doctnoe  of  theTr r, 

m  Lelio;  by  otheri,  with  tonewhat  more  probabiti 
For  the  life  oT  L.  Soiini  the  bcit.  (uldt  Is  Ti 
oUilna.  war  P.  3:aria.voLii  (i(l44):bui(liervarti 
in  lUnn.  Viu  L.  Jteim  (iBti),  andeip 
'--^.om  L.  Soi.,  Ac._  li«i<.J._  R.  Wal 


,  &c  I1816).    K.  Wallace,  Aniiiri'^  Hn.  {iSy». 

livc!  the  ordlnacy  Unitarian  view,  relying  on  BocJi.  Da  Porta  and 

UibienfecbL    S«  alio  Dtrifgiicirf  IMew  (July  itni  and  Baret. 

-    -    ■ -•'—"-'■ '^-'-.TlrmnaE.K  Hall,  tBM)- 


Uaurr's  £«rfy  Sfna  f  £«.  Vitl.  Ortii. 


w 


Sltn 


Ii.  Faosto  Paoio  Soictwi  (1539-1604) 
OB  (be  s(b  of  December  ijjQ.  the  only  son  oi  Aiessanani  soui 
'piiDcepi  luUiliiatum,"  by  Agnee.   daughter  of   Borght 
Peinjtd,  a  descendant  ol  Pandolfo  Pettucci,  ^he  Cromwell  ol 
Siena.     Unlike  his  uncle  Lelio.  Fiudo 
Sutinl,  hiibuiing  it  Sodnns.    His  latbn  .  ... 

ibrriy-seoaDd  ynt.  Fausto  had  no  tegular  edacathin,  being 
flight  up  at  home  with  his  tisler  fHliidt,  and  cpent  hii 
muih  in  doultory  teading  at  Scopeio,  the  timily  connlty^eat. 
To  tbe  able  women  of  his  fasdly  beOWEd  ihc  Miong  mora]  Impren 


3»« 

(Atdi  maihad.Uni  tlma^  St*;  H*  caity  buDtctlut  Mimuhu 
caaw  kam  hkmide  Cdao,  a  aomlul  CatbaDc,  bat  an  afrit Seir, 
lDa•da^fl(the■hon■livedl<«a<^■aM.Siiinll[I!5l).otw^■ch 
yoaaf  Faaua  waa  a  manber.  To  IJ56  bla  grand faiher'i  will, 
laavlBg  hkn  oos^oaith  of  th*  fimOy  oiuei,  made  him  inde- 
NcM  yeu  he  euetcd  tbe  idecafnisa  ifafM  iafrmolt, 
'  tsldkctual  bit  in  Sleu,  taUi^  tbe  academic  name 

badge  [/•  MOM  tarteto  da  ■fiUi.hb  motto 

About  thh  time  Puuiiolo  (A  di^it  Uu- 
i  t6j7)  detoibn  him  as  aywng  man  of 
fint  taletat,  with  praobc  of  a  legal  caieer;  hot  he  dcqilsal  tbe 
nnela.  In  155^1559  Ihe  su^Idon  of 
Lalbanaism  fefl  OB  him  in  common  with  his  uncles  Cdso  and 
Camilla.  Comiag  of  age  (ij6i}  be  went  to  Lyons,  probably 
tngagiag  In  matcaMila  business;  he  revisited  Italy  after  h^ 
ike  Ldio's  dcaib;  we  find  him  m  1  sG>  on  Ihe  roll  of  the  Italian 

to  Lyons  be  ntnraed  ben  year.  The  evangelical  position  was 
rtot  mdlal  enough  lot  Mm.  In  hb  Eiftktlit  (ij6i}  of  tbe 
praea  M  St  John^  Goapel  he  already  atiribnlH  to  oirr  Lord  an 
oCdal,  MM  an  esaential,  deity;  a  letter  otrjA]  referls  tbe  natural 
immottality  af  man  (a  poaitioii  lubBcqueDtly  developed  In  his 
dlqwlatiSM  with  Pucd).  Towards  the  end  of  i  s6}  he  returned 
10  Italy,  oenfomiag  to  the  Cathofic  Omrch,  and  for  twelve 
year*,  o  hi*  unpubllahed  letters  abow,  was  in  the  service  o( 
Ilabelb  4e  Hedid,  dangbta  of  the  gnnd-dnke  Cosizno  at 
Tnacaay  (not,  aa  Fii)r|ikowaki  aays,  in  Ibe  service  of  the  grand- 
duke).    TbfspontnnofhkUfeberegarded  as  wasted;  till  1567 

I  legal  duties,  and  at  the  mstaoce  of 

Mc  (iSTo)  his  treatise  Dt  aiibnilald 

Hriftml.  In  IJTI  be  was  in  Rome,  probably  with  his 
.  tnncss.  Heleftltilyat  Ihe  end  ol  i;7s.  and  after  babdla's 
death  tstnmiled  by  her  husband  fa  i  J76)  he  dechned  the  over- 
tutts  of  ber  brother  Francesco,  now  fiand-dnkB,  wbo  preoed 
Mm  to  tetum.  Pranceaco  was  dimbtlesa  aware  ot  the  motive 
which  led  SouinI  to  qoli  Italy;  there  is  every  reason  to  belie** 
Piayphowskl'S  atalement  thai  Ibe  grand-duke  agreed  to  secure 
10  him  Ibe  ivflme  ol  his  property  so  long  as  he  published  rwthing 
la  Ms  own  name.  SooKii  now  fixed  himself  at  Bud,  gave 
UdikH  to  do«e  study  of  ihe  Bible,  began  iranriatlng  the  Psalms 
hilo  IlaUaa  vme,  and,  li|  spile  of  Increasing  dcainnt,  became 
a  renlie  of  theological  debates.  Bis  discnuioo  with  Jacrpies 
Csuet  on  the  doctrine  of  sntvitfon  issued  in  a  treatise  Di  JoH 
Ckriite  KTvUtn  (Gnifhed  July  11.  •i?S).  (he  drculation  of 
which  in  manuscript  comniendfd  him  I0  the  notice  of  Giorgio 
Blandiata  (f.s.).  court  physician  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 
and  eededaslical  whc  puHer  fa  the  interests  of  heterodoiy. 

Transylvania  had  (or  a  short  tinie(iss»-iS70  enjoyed  iull  re- 
ligioiu  liberl/  under  an  anti-TriniLatian  prince,  John  Sigismund- 
Tbe  caiuing  ruler.  Cbrislopber  Baihori.  lavouied  Ihe  Jesuits; 
it  was  now  Blandt««'»objett  to limil  Ihe"  Judaic"  tendencie* 
of  Ihe  eKueni  aniLTrlniiarian  bishop,  Frandi  Divid  [tjio- 
li;g),  with  whom  he  had  previously  c(K>penled.  A  charge  ol 
Ihe  gravest  sort  against  Blandcata'a  morals  had  destroyed  hii 
influence  with  Dlvhl.  Hence  he  called  in  Soiiini  to  reason  wiib 
DSvid,  who  had  renounced  the  worship  of  Christ.    In  Soaiini's 

in  a  btrelical  sense.  Thus  Cbriu  was  God,  though  in  natura 
purely  human,  namely  as  Hi  Dia  luballtrnii,  al  gmik  in  an  ialt 
ttmpt  a  Dit  luprtKu  airUt  it  lotnno  dil  mmtio  (CanlCl)-  In 
nutter  oi  wonhip  Souioi  diilLnguisfaed  between  adaralii 
Ckrati.  the  homage  of  the  baait,  imperative  on  all  Christiana, 
and  iKiKo^Hi  Ckriili.  Ibe  dirrri  addr«s  of  prayer,  which  was 
amply  permisjii-e  (Bbndraia  would  have  mide  it  imperative); 
though  in  Souini't  view,  prayer,  lo  whomsoever  addressed,  was 
received  by  Christ  as  medlalor,  for  transmistlon  to  (he  father. 
In  November  tjiB  Soiaiid  reached  KoIoHvir  (Klausenburg) 
fnim  Poland,  and  «d  his  best,  during  a  visit  of  four  months 
and  a  half -under  Divid's  rool.  10  argue  him  into  Ibit  modified 
doctrine  of  Invocallon.  The  upshot  was  that  D&vid  from  the 
pulpit  eieried  all  hn  powers  In  denoundng  all  cullus  of  Christ. 
Bis  dvil  (rial  followal,  sn  a  charge  of  innovallon.     Soianl 


huirltd  bock  to  Palwd  b^mt  it  befu  He  cwuot  b«  totimd 
ef  tomplidty  nilb  whu  he  ciUi  Lhc  net  of  Skmlnu;  he  wn 
ao  pvty  to  Divid'i  iucaiccration  &t  DAvm*  •faoc  the  old  man 
niieiably  perithcd  in  l«a  iJud  tltree  maalbi.  He  m*  iriltini 
UiU  D&vlil  ibould  be  pnbibilcd  Iram  pRKfainf  pudlni  tlM 
dedfton  of  e  general  tynodj  lad  bia  Rfercncci  tD  tbe  a«B 
■bow  that  («i  in  Uk  later  imtmcea  of  Jupbo  Filanlaif, 
CbiiuUa  FranluD  uid  Uaitin  Seidd)  tbtokfiaa  aveniou, 
Ibougb  tbier  never  mule  bim  uncivil.  fn»e  op  Ui  native  kiod- 
not  ud  blinded  bii  poceptuu  ol  cbtniFier.  BUi  '  '  ' 
ultinutely  coaioimed  to  the  Ciibolic  Chuich;  hence  S«i 
liudetoiy  dediatioD  to  fain  (i  s&4)  a(  ht>  0i  Jen  CAnOi  n 
b  Rply  U  tbe  CiMniit  Aikdiew  WoUn,  tbough  printed 
wotbi,  «u  not  uied.  The  nnuundn  (i5n<-i6at)  oF  " 
life  wu  qient  in  Poland.  Excluded  it  filU  by  ' ' 
bipiiini  (whicb  he  leguded  u  applluble  only 


Ufor     wilieni  in  tiyiof  it  by  n 

bend  tbtt  Souai.  nilnliiia  u  (IsSlJ  u  nt  ■degimtcb'  m , 

tlKcardiioldiacultiaettendinf  tbeeniiicltheCbutiui  RJkiaa. 
bMB  u  wcB—nict  it)  poaitkHii  !■  hie  Ifcfinn  Mcnt  (nilinieEKl). 
Hfi  BMiln  «  tbe  Saviour  i^ndBn  >  nel  lervie*  la  ibeelaty, 
'aclng  octliodoxy  md  bcmy  la  mv  nlet^u  of  fundam^rtal 
ituouem,  end  urrowing  the  cooBict  to  vIe  vain  jxnonal  bene&t 
'rdliina.  Of  tbe  pcnonefChrut  jn  thil  Imtue  bcHyi  nMhuiti 
i  oae  tofiie  ii  Ibe  wort  <4  ChriM,  which  iq  hia  view  opentei  upod 
..  .1..  -<...i..-.-i  |u^(y  (^  Sonim  may  be  mcaeurea  by 
i  tue  idea  teadi  to  isur.  Thoi«h  bit 
~-  -^hool  at  Of---—    ■"  -'■-'" '  -'- 


'oti)  [rom  the  Uinor  < 


anti-Tiin 


in  Chun 


lyDoda.  He  convcildl  Ibe  Ariant  lEoni  tbiti  avoml  of  our 
Loid'i  prteiiiteDce,  and  ttwi  their  njecIioD  ol  tbe  tOMOli* 
Ckriili,  be  iqiieucd  tbe  •end-Judaiien  whom  be  luled  to 
cocvlncc.  Througb  WEnapondence  with  lriBa4>  be  directed 
alio  the  policy  of  tbe  aati-Tiinituian  Church  of  Tiauylvanil. 
Fecnd  to  lavs  Cracow  in  is3j,  be  found  a  boine  with  a  Poli)h 
noble,  Cbriiigpber  Uot»tyi ,  .         ^ 

minied  (isSA)-  She  died  in  the  following  you,  a  few  moptbt 
after  the  birtb  ol  a  daughter,  Agncte  (is8l-i6S4li 
tbe  wile  of  Stanislu  Wiuowaty,  and  the  profeaitieia  of 
oui  ddcendanta.  In  ijS;  tbe  gnnd-duhe  Franccacod 
thii  eveol  Scsaiu'a  biognphen  Utiibute  tbe  loaa  e(  hia 
pispnty,  but  fail  unpublithed  ktien  ihow  that  he  waa  c  , 
tetina  with  tbe  new  grand-duke,  Ferdinando.  Family  divulta 
bad  aiieen  rapeciing  the  interpretation  of  bii  gnadfatber'i 
will;  in  October  1590  the  holy  office  at  Siena  diilnbelltcd  Un. 
allowing  bin  a  pension,  a^^arently  oevir  paicL  Failure  of 
)up[riie>  from  Italy  diiiolwd  tbe  miiqiact  under  which  hii 
1,  and  be  begaa  to  publith 


u  that  in  iSdS  a  tnob 


eipelled  him  from  CiicDw,  wncking  bit  bouie,  mhI  grouty 
ilJ-uiiiig  hii  penon.  Friends  gave  him  a  ready  weleoeie  at 
Luilawicc,  30  niils  eait  Icosn  Ciacow;  and  here,  having  long  been 
troubled  with  colic  and  the  itooe,  be  died  on  tlie  4th  ol  March 
1604.  A  timestone  block,  with  illegible  inacriptiona  niariu 
bit  grave.'  Mil  engraved  poitiail  i>  prefixed  to  hii  worl 
oii^naliinDteilant);  an  (^-painting,  (nnnerly  at  Siena, 

Souini'i  mrke,  edited  by  bii  giandsn  Aadnw  WMewalyand 
Ihe  Itamed  pdnlcr  F.  Kuyprr,  are  cont^i"' '-  •— '  r*—)-  ~l.r~i 

foKee  (Amitenbni,  Ittt).    They  rank 

the  BMUilut9  fratrvm  paltnanm,  thaegh  the  vorka  of  Cnfl  aT>d 
ScMKbtiis  wen  the  finl  cf  the  •etia  to  be  printed.  They  Inchr^ 
all  SoBiiu^  raluit  theologtcal  writino,  except  hia  ^^y  oa  pi 
deatinatioa  On  which  he  deniee  that  Cod  fonxcei  ihr  aclioiia 
IrTeaeeiiii}pieSiFdtoCutenio'iSwfo{f /v.  (1578,  leprinlRi  161 
ami  bie  renDoa  of  a  •cheol  muiuil  nutrmuMei  tMIHmm 
triiUMam  (ijK).  Hie  nauifciayin^  euily  iateflxeteil,  wen 
Fdix  TuTiio  Uitevoanai,  Proaoit  DnUaeu^  GiatiuB*  ihnoer 
and  Gtatiaaui  Tuipio  Gerapoleniii  f-Senet  '  "      "  '^^ 


in  the  fiot  at  Ciac 


II,  itn)rni0R  an  Haerved  at 
.  able«  work  wai  hii  CgMra  aUa«, 


ne  (?Tii 


Stiu.     Snnin 


,_.,.,.    jc  began,  bat  left 

.«,.^  ..«.  »».  -»'k  dengned  Co  eihlbil  nil  mtent  *.  .*  . 
Hb  repulatioD  ai  a  thinker  niBMj«l  upon^  (i)  hji  Di  tact 


1.  toitmm  (1370)  and  (■)  hi>  Dt  Jai  _  . 
The  fonci  wa.  tM  pibUied  (SeviUe,^^) 

eltrary  la  a  fimdamentll  podlian  ofSonuii^ . , 
a  knowledge  o(  God    A  Fteneh  verelon  Itml  *«•  appfoved 
by  the  BdaiHene<  Bead  ^tht  EB^iah  naulatisa  by  Edwaid  Ceonbe 


>•  nma  by' 


(1731)  M  uadenahea  in  « 
elkine  (171S)  by  Biabop  Si 
had^onowed  tiem  h  in  I 


U  niit  Babybn;  deuniiil  Icela Lulherw, 
Ivinua  mura^  led  f uedaaeata  Secuma. 


rfle  i^  *  heieilan:h,  and  declined  Ic 


by  Brigidf,   1879)  chjr 


9  the  Enemwial  tablel  at  ^na 
rterite  him  aa  vindjc:atar  of  hui 
.    Of  Me  noiMbedotwal  '       ' 


tt  Chiiatlanjir     Not 


«v  hu  kuen;  a  coBectuia  ia  in  hia  -«»..  ._^..  ^..  v«.  „, 
CantAj  aoieanpceiervedatSiepaaodFlonncei  his  corrcepoodence 
li  open  aad  ftaat,  never  apariaE  fcb  wok  ptiota.  Tbe  cailieM  lite 
IpRfudtoUiwshiliabySrPRypkowilJlibjA];  ia  Ei^lisli.  by 
1.  Bidle  (Ifiul.  Thii  ii  Ibe  fovndalioa  of  Ibe  aitid*  by  Bayle. 
(he  UtmeiriTiy  t.  Toulmin  (177I)-  and  the  anicia  by  K,  Walbca 
Molina-  ll'et;.  1>S0)-  Cant&^t  iVctch  in  Oi  Eiilici/luliii  (1M6) 
give*  a  geacalogy  of  Ibe  Soechii  (needing  nvlalonl.  The  beat 
dtfewa  of  Soaul  in  hia  nlatiooa  with  Dtvid  ia  by  Janne  ^'atei 
WiiiU.  Pmmt,  Feb.  I«u);  a  leaa  lawnabk  view  ia  lakm  by 
Uvid'aHungaitanbiog^her  EM  itlab  U>iw^  F.  Emliit,  l»n>- 
Of  hia  ayiMn— ben  known  through  the  Rueniiii  CWitiim  (lioj. 
pfaiwed  by  Sonini  and  carried  out  by  othen,  principally  Valeatinc 
SduiBla)]  biEvliih.byT.IUea(i>it>~~<henUaapeculDudyby 
O.  Fock.  i)g5i?iaiiainiai  ll«4T)-  Sac  abo  r<ki  .S«i><  aW  Ikfv 
i^liwf.  bv  A.  Cordon  (riuf,  Srt.,  lin:  d.  Ckmta*  Hit,  Aog.  u, 
iSft^^     Uae^bai  been  made  above  pt  ufl^ubliahrd  papan  In  ibc 


of  FloRMe.  with  olhcn  in  the  arc'hivn,  coannunal  Ubrary 
aH  caHeduB  of  Padie  Tod  al  Siena.  (A.  Ca*] 

MCIOUWT.  a  idence  which  la  the  mou  indudve  aenae  may 
be  defined  ai  that  of  human  (odely,  in  the  aame  aianntf  thu 
Bioloty  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  idetKC  e<  life.  The  wont 
SiUlat'i  «*a  fihi  uKd  by  Comte  In  iSjg  ai  an  equivalent  of 
the  eiprenlon,  lodil  phyiici,  prevloualy  in  mc.  and  wai  Intro- 
duced, be  lud.  to  ducribe  by  a  lingle  term  that  part  of  natuial 
philoHphy  which  reUiei  to  the  poeiiive  iindy  of  the  fundaraeDtal 
lawa  of  aodal  phenomena.  Tbe  word  ia  a  hybrid,  compounded 
from  both  Latin  and  Greek  temu.  It  Is  now  generally  accepted 
in  tntcraational  uiage;  lune  of  the  terma,  mch  ai  poliLica, 
polilial  adenc*.  wdal  economy,  aocial  philoaophy  and  locial 
■dencB  which  have  been  auggeiied  iutead  of  it  having  wcceeded 
in  lakbig  Ita  place. 

Then  hai  been  In  the  pait  a  certain  heiitulon,  eapedally  In 
England,  to  admit  udology  ai  the  title  of  a  paitlciilar  srkacB 
ia  itialf  ontil  it  waa  made  clear  what  the  aubject  omit  be 
constdend  to  covet.  In  een^  quaitcn  lociology  is  uQI  often 
incamclly  ipekta  of  aa  if  it  impHcd  the  piactical  eqidvalent 
of  (be  adeiKe  of  poUlIca.  Heniy  Sidgwick,  for  Inatance,  con- 
lidaicd  the  word  ai  umally  employMl  in  thia  loue,  and  wldle  he 
hinnrif  lecofDiied  that  aociolagy  mutt  have  a  wider  acope  than 
poliiica,  he  thought  that  Id  practice  "  tlie  diSeretice  between  tbe 
two  (ubjecu  ii  not  indeed  ikM  "  (jEIonMi  ^  Pili^).  TUa 
view  of  aociokvy.  whkh  at  one  (tmc  widely  imvailad.  daica 
(rooi  an  eidler  period  of  knowledge.  Tbe  dlbienca  bMwica 
aockilocr  aad  the  adcdOB  of  poUlica  la  wide  and  tt  dun  la  tunda- 
mcntal  canaea,  a  tiua  po'ceptloo  of  wUdi  it  ateBtial  to  the 
proper  ttudy  of  the  tcknca  of  aociely.  Ii  it  a  leatiua  of 
orpniimt  tbat  aa  wc  ifae  in  the  eoJe  of  life  the  mcaniag  of  tbe 
pieacnl  Efc  of  ibeorcanlan  it  to  an  Incieaaiiig  dcgra  tubotdinats 
to  tba  larger  meaninc  o(  iu  life  aa  a  whole.  Smilatly,  aa  the 
advasce  fron  priniitive  aodety  to  aodety  of  a  mOR  organic  type 
takea  place,  a  malted  feature  of  the  c]>ai^  it  the  devd^naeBt  of 
.  the  priDd|dei  thisugh  which  tbe  Incnaibg  nibocdioatloD  of  ih* 


»  iunnt*  of  Hdetiru  ihcfntnaiMmMtrfMCktrU 


mJ  !■«««  autid  la  tin  UfkB  iBtiMln.   Ikenopaai 
l«tftkilckDC*rf|Mlitid.   laMb 


ftwIthlUi 
— thtt  f>,  lb*  dudSistiaii  of  tbc  KlflKet  lU' 
irnoptiuL  WbcBlUtkdoMltwaibcpoMibtofgriiMlMoplwn, 
Ua  (ood  ijMaaulMt,  lo  wrcU  mUBi 


Indud*  uy  thu  u*  miIj  ipcdlc  Itaa  sndnMood,  wdolofjr 
fi  fimd  Iran  t)w  iinixifMiirj  todanuoMnt  M  hivig(  haaflDt 
■bmil  It  In  aton  at  hm  dhonfai  a  budn  at  compSotcd  dtuUi. 
inapeu  vnlMjr  o(  attitadmriitdi  mlka  It  nexl  la ! 
toncun  dm  aMoatioa  to  tk>  tnaduaratil  priadpla  of : 
a  adcac*.  Thai  dctdb  tea  dnrificd  and  iwlpifJ  (adi  is  m 
ptopct  pUca  (goMM  or  ipMka),  and  the  firid  <t  dnnd  far  tlM 
calm  eantciii|^t(ni  of  the  ccDtnl  problem  of  detennljihig  1b« 
factt,  the  law  ind  iIm  prfodpla  of  bumui  uaodiUan  "  (ObIHki 
a/  SitiiUg/).  TU>  dcBnlKoii,  good  u  II  fa  Id  lone  ittptcit, 
doc*  not  nuke  diu  to  Ibe  mind  the  emenliil  fact  ^  the 
adence,  namely,  that  the  prlndpla  ol  ndology  InvoWc  more 
than  the  gtntoMiti  lotil  of  the  [Wlncipls  of  the  ubonliDale 
idencea  vMch  it  It  uld  lo  Include.  In  Herbert  SpenMr'i 
wrtttai)p  we  lea  Ibe  nbject  Id  ■  period  of  Innrflfos.  SpeDCtt 
placed  Ms  Princitia  ^  Stiahty  between  Mi  Pn'mcifla  if 
PtyMrty  aad  Primeifia  tj  BMci.  TM«  fici  bringi  out  the 
unsettled  Mile  ol  the  tub^  In  bii  time,  while  ft  aba  lervn  ts 
eihilHl  the  dondnaDce  o(  the  Meu  ol  en  tirller  iiige.  For 
pqvhidogj,  whkh  Spenca  Ihia  placn  before  tacWogf,  cannot 
Bovadiys  be  lulh",  «  even  lo  any  teal  lense  •deniiScan)',  dii- 
ruaied  ipirt  fnni  Kia'alaglclJ  [n^acrplci,  once  h  fi  accepted 
■bat  in  the  evdntkiB  o(  the  faunun  mind  (he  pHndpIn  ef  (he 
andal  procees  are  dwiyi  the  tdlmite  controlling  factor. 

Sociology,  Ihenlore,  u  a  true  science  in  itidf ,  must  be  regirded 
ai  a  adence  occn[ried  cidle  Independently  with  lie  piindpln 


I  of  deTelopment.  In  llda  ien> 
01  sorjtfcgy  eimnot  be  foHy  sliled  In  rriilkm  Id  Ihe 
phenoinena  dealt  with  in  any  of  the  divWons  ol  wdal  jcience, 
and  they  nroit  be  taken  aa  impljing  more  Ihm  the  turn  loial 
of  the  results  obtained  in  an  of  them.  The  BOdalogist  mojt 
alwayi  keep  clearly  before  hira  that  Ihe  clilnu  of  soctolog^y  in 
the  present  condittont  of  knowledge  go  considerably  beyond 
■bow  bivt^ved  In  any  ol  the  foregoing  posllions.  As  it  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  sodal  pnxess  which  hi  the  last  nsort  conlroll 
ererylMng,  even  Ihe  eroluTiDIi  of  the  human  mind  and  bH  iti 
conimtl,  so  none  ol  Ihe  sciences  of  human  action,  such  as  ethlci, 
pidiiica,  economics  or  pfychology  can  have  any  standing  as  a 
nil  BCkace  etcept  ll  obtains  its  ciedentlab  Itirough  aocioIoQ' 
by  inaMhg  its  approach  through  Ihe  sociologjcil  oielhod.  It 
is  in  sodotogy,  in  short,  that  we  oblsin  the  nilini  prioctplcs  to 
which  the  laws  and  prindplci  of  all  the  iQdal  sdences  stand  in 
cimtririled  and  aubmdinaie  relalionsHp. 

The  fathers  of  the  science  ai  society  may  he  said  to  be  the 
Greek  philtwopheri.  and  in  particular  Flalo  and  Aristotle.  The 
Umhilmj  ^'™'  ■"<)  ''■^  Ilafailic  of  Ihe  fonner  and  the  £IUfi 
MMai**  and  i'gfClici  of  the  latin  have,  down  lo  modem  limes, 
•"'■  and  notwithstanding  ihe  great  difference  In  ihrsimd- 
polnt  of  the  world'  and  Ihe  change  m  social  and  political , 
condhloni.  eietcised  a  considerable  InHucnce  on  ihe  derdop- 
mml  ol  the  theory  ol  society.  To  the  Greeks  the  science  of 
aodety  presented  ilselF  bricffy  as  the  science  o(  the  best  method 
•I  atialidni  the  most  perfccl  life  witUa  the  comdomnes*  of 


the  iMMkUd  lf«  at  Ibt  State.  "In  thii  ideal  ol  the 
•ayi  MuUKhli,  "are  combined  and  minted  ail 
of  tha  Oraek*  b  rdiglon  and  In  law,  in  monh 
Ufa,  ta  art  and  ideiin,  In  the  acqdailloB  and 
of  wealth,  In  tnde  >ad  bduatiy.  -Tlw  loditidual 
tht  Slata  to  gin  Urn  a  lepd  esbtence:  apart  tnu  the 
Slala  ba  haa  eelthu  saiety  nor  freedom.    Tlte  barbarian  la  a 


m  wia  nothing  oeepl  at 


...  TW  Slate  knew  aeither  aocal  DOT  legal  Haiiti  to  It*  power  " 
CTitMpy  «f  Oa  StaUt. 

It  wai  i4iUb  (he  Hmjti  of  tUa  concqitiaB  that  most  of  the 
Onck  tbeorlaa  otaadely  wen  comtnicted.  The  luadaraenlal 
concaptlMi  ol  the  Roman  wtfteii  was  not  esaenllaSy  ^_^^^^ 
^Uanat,  ahbougk  Iha  ofqimtmism  of  the  """"'• /LfJUi' 
State,  when  It  became  a  anlvcnil  power  embrac' 
tag  the  aodil  and  nfigtmis  syatems  of  many  peopla.  In 
aoou  degfea  modified  it;  so  that  wllh  the  growth  of  jm 
geattnw  ootiMg  Ae  jm  titSe,  the  later  writers  ol  the  empire 
broaght  Into  view  an  aqiect  of  the  Stale  in  which  law  began  to 
be  to  eane  otent  disdr^tnahed  bora  State  morality.  With  the 
•pnad  o(  ChtlMianity  in  Western  Enrope  there  commenced 
a  ataae  In  wUch  the  social  Ktueluit,  and  with  it  tha  theory  of 
•odety,  uaderwent  proband  modiScatloas.  These  changes  are 
■tin  in  prograa,  Kai  the  period  over  which  they  extend  has  pro- 
duced a  great  and  iBcreahig  nomber  ol  writcn  on  the  sdence 
ofiodely.  The  conceptlonaofeachperiod  have  been  tntlnatdy 
related  lo  rtie  character  of  the  Influences  controlling  development 
at  the  ikoe.  The  writen  up  to  the  i4lh  eenluiy  ftre  nearly  til 
abjorbed  in  (he  great  conlioreny  between  the  apiritnal  and 
temporal  poorer  whidi  was  defining  itself  during  this  stage  In 
Western  history.  In  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  the  modem  development  of  the  theory  of  sodety 
may  be  nid  to  begin.  UachiaveDi  ia  the  £nt  great  name  In 
thh  period,  Boifin  with  other  wrlten  up  lo  Ihe  lime  of  Mon- 
lesquiea  cany  the  development  lorward  In  Ffance.  The  nnlch 
wi^er  Grotius,  ahhoogh  chiefly  recognized  at  (be  time  as  an 
■otborlly  on  inlemaiional  law,  had  much  inBoence  in  bringing 
iiito  view  principles  wHch  nlsrk  mote  directly  the  iranailion 
to  the  modem  period,  his  Dtjvrt  bdli  tl  poci'i,  iaued  in  1615, 
being  In  many  respects  an  important  conlribdllon  10  the  theory 
of  sodefy.  Hobbcs  and  Locke  ire  Ihe  principal  representatives 
of  Ihe  inSnentlal  school  of  wrlleri  on  the  prindplcs  of  sodety 
wUch  Ihe  period  of  the  poHticaT  and  religious  upheaval  ol  the 
I7t!i  century  prodnccd  in  England,  The  ideas  of  Uicke,  in 
particular,  exercised  a  cotisidetable  fnfluencr  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  theory  of  the  State  in  Western  thought. 
From  the  ijth  century  forward  it  may  be  slid,  strictly  speaking, 
that  all  the  leading  contributionsio  the  general  body  ot  Western 
philosophy  have  been  contribollons  to  the  development  of  the 
sdence  of  sodety.    At  the  time  of  Locke,  and  to  a  large  nfent 

tendencies  In  the  prevailing  iheory  ol  sodety.  Each  ol  these  has 
idncc  become  more  definite,  and  hiu  ptogrcsicd  along  a  particnliT 
Hne  of  development.  Tliere  is  fiisl  Ihe  empirical  tendency,  which 
Is  to  be  followed  through  the  philosophy  of  Hume  down  10  the 
present  day.  In  whai  may  be  called— to  borrow  an  idea  Imm 
Huxley — the  physiological  method  la  Ihe  modem  study  of  the 
sdence  of  sodeiy.  A  second  lendcnc> — which  developed  through 
the  criilcal  philosophy  of  Kant,  the  idciUsm  of  Kegel,  and  the 
historical  methods  of  Savigny  In  the  field  ol  jurisprudence  and 
of  the  school  of  Schmoller  in  Ihe  domain  of  ecnnomia — Gods 
eipra^on  in  the  more  characteristically  Cernisn 
of  [he  orgainc  nature  of  Ihe  modem  Stale.  A  third 
nhich  is  to  be  followed  through  the  writings  ol 
Roussein.  Diderol.  d'Alemlxn  and  the  Hicralure  of  Ihe  French 
I— lound  its  most  Influential  lorm  of  eipcesdon  Id 
the  igthcenlory  In  Ihelheorlcs  of  the  English UlfliiiriaDS,  from 
Benlham  lo  John  Sluart  Mill,  In  this  developrDent  It  is  ■ 
theory  of  the  utXlarian  Stile  whtcb  is  prindpally  in  vIp' 
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reuheil  in  tha  ili«ai{ci  of 
conapoDding  coscepUoa  of 
bcloi  io  hiMory  may  DOW  ba  uid  to  be  tbccfaMUUffitk  Icktun. 
Al]  of  these  dn'dopniHits,  line  meuing  s(  whiiA  bu  oaw  bees 
■iMKbnl  inio  the  lugs  evolutioiiuy  coDcuptuD  to  be  dmciibcil 
UUr,  mutt  be  ccniideKd  to  luvc  cooUibuled  towaidi  Ibeieun- 
dillon  sf  nudem  uciiilogy.  Tha  ds&ulhiD  ol  <bc  ichlioiii  (• 
ach  other  of  the  poHtiom  they  have  Mvcnlly  bioaghc  bto 
viev  It  the  fint  Impoilwit  wock  ol  the  ocw  tdeoee. 

At  Ifae  period  betwcu  iSjo  uid  184a,  nhni  Comte  published 
the  FkittutUi  fesilm,  the  cendilioiit  wen  not  ready  foi 
■  science  ol  lociely.  The  Duwiniao  docuiae  ol 
tvaluiiao  by  nstunl  idectiai  hid  not  yet  been 
enuiMLAtedt  and  itnowledge  of  eocul  pbvooineDa  wM  limUed 
■nd  veiy  imperfect.  As  an  uuUoca  of  the  chxrKter  ol  the 
ehange  that  haa  aiAce  been  in  progreaat  it  may  be  mcotwned 
that  one  of  Comte'a  main  poaitiona-Hhat,  indeed^  to  whkh 
aunt  d[  iha  chanclniilic  aniceptiolu  of  his  lystem  ol 
philoao[diy  wen  Riaied— wai  that  "the  aaalomial  and 
phyakihigica]  atudy  of  individual  man  "  abouid  precflde  the 
tlieoiy  ol  the  human  mind  and  of  human  society.  Hue 
the  poutioD  ia  the  one  already  icfeiTed  to  which  haa  pnyajkd 
in  the  study  of  the  aodal  ■"^n*"**  down  into  recent  timea^ 
It  waa  supposed  that  the  goveimng  princifJes  of  aodety  werv 
to  be  discovered  by  the  Intnxpective  itudy  ol  the  individual 
mind,  rather  tbao  that  the  due  to  the  foveming  piiadple*  of 
the  individual  mind  wai  only  la  be  diKOveied  by  tbc  study  of 
the  social  procos.  It  tautt  Dcm  be  conaidmd  that  do  really 
luudaneaiAl  or  lar-ceachiog  pnodi^e  of  human  devdopment 
tan  be  loimuUled  as  the  remit  ol  Comic's  poutlon.  For  with 
tbe  ipplicalkiD  of  the  doctrine  ol  evolution  to  society  a  poaition 
is  becDming  defined  which  ii  almost  tbe  icvctsa  ol  it.  namely, 
that  the  development  ol  tbe  individual,  and  to  1  brge  eitegt 
id  the  human  mind  ilsell,  must  be  ngudedaatbeoiiTelaiivec^ 
the  social  process  in  evolution.  Tlie  atudy  of  the  princ^Ies  ol  the 
pnKcaa  of  social  evolution  would  Ihcrefoie  b  this  seDse  have 
to  come  beiore  the  complete  study  <d  the  individual,  and  even 
to  precede  tiie  construction  of  a  system  of  psychology  scientihc 
in  the  highest  sense.  Comte,  ^iirt  tiom  bia  want  ol  mtatoy  of 
the  hislnital  method  in  dealing  with  sociological  development, 
possesicd,  on  the  whole,  little  insight  into  the  meaning  ol  the 
characteristic  problem  in  which  the  human  mind  i^  involved  in 
its  social  evolutioo,  and  to  the  dcfLcition  ol  whkh  not  only  the 
processes  of  Walcra  history,  but  the  poslijons  auaxaiivdy 
dev^ped  in  Wcsleta  thought,  must  all  b«  considered  as  ceo- 
tribuLin^  Hit  great  merit  wai  the  perception  ol  the  importance 
ol  the  biological  method  in  tlie  sdeoce  ol  society,  the  compreben- 
aion  ol  the  fact  that  then  can  be  no  sciroce  of  society  if  il* 

although  it  kcd  at  the  time  10  the  lonculaiion  of  no  impoctanl 
pcincifje  ol  human  development,  the  Intuition  that  sociology 
waa  not  simply  a  theory  of  the  State,  but  the  tcicnci  of  what  he 
cafled  the  associated  life  ol  humanity. 

It  haa  to  be  i^served  that,  preceding  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  society,  moat  of  the  contributions  to 

— ^  aorii]  science  have  1  certam  aspect  in  which  they 

ni  1(11  ir "'    each   other.      While   is    current    (heortes 

to"**** lodeiy  tends  to  be  ptejcnted  aa  evolving,  consciously 
****''  or  unconsciously,  under  sireia  of  natuial  selection, 
Saiiis/fc '"""''  M"^  efficiency,  the  eariiei  contributiocs 
amemai  Were  mctely  tbcoria  oS  the  meanuig  and  object 
(frvtCwol  society  as  a  raediuB)  for  the  belia  icaliaalion  ol 
gyj^^  human  desina.  In  thii  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject the  influence  of  the  Greek  conception  ol  the  State 
upon  modem  sociology  may  be  traced  down  to  the  present 
day.  At  the  be^nning  ol  the  modem  penod  it  rcappcart  in 
UachUvdli  (Tilui  Ziriiu.  L,  iii,,  and  Tli€  Prima).  Il  it 
Rpnaented  in  modified  form  in  Hobbca  (IctiaiAan),  and  in 
Locke  (Tuw  Tmlisa  ej  CtKrnmnt),  each  ol  whom  cooceiveid 
man  ai  desiring  to  leave  the  stale  of  nature  and  as  tenaciously 

uading  cjviliaed  aociety,  "in  ordet  tbil  be  DiJtht  tditaio 


"  hit  poion  and  Us  powet 
undM  the  dfrectiui  «i  the  teaonl  Kill "  (Sidd  CsMw^. 
It  it  cbaracterittic  «{  Jenmr  Bentban  (e«.  Primafla  tf 
Mofolt  aai  U/iilalwi,  i.)  Ud  of  J.  S.  MiU  <(.r.  l/liTilari- 
anitm  api  eeliiittl  Bcmtrnj,  iv„  vL).  FiuUy,  It  nirnvis  ia 
Herbert  Spoocer,  who  in  like  ctaantr  wet  n 
■Miely  ud  sobmiuing  to  politlciJ  tubordi 
tiated  State  "  throve  operiMce  af  tbe  In 
derived  under  it "  (Aatai/£ijMn).  It  ODUliniaes  al  tbe  piticnt 
day  lA  be  chancleriitic  si  many  Eunpeau  Mid  tome  Anericaa 
wriun  on  soclotogy,  who  have  beem  Infhicand  both  bgr  SpeDCa 
and  the  Latiji  theory  of  Ibe  State,  and  who  llierefora,  ccnoiing 
sociology  Dot  to  much  ai  a  science  of  ndal  ev(riutiiiti  aa  a  theory 
of  aitocistioa,  proceed  locouideithepnifceikalbiimaiiaMDcia- 
lioD  a*  tbe  developDient  ol  ft  piocna  "  ol  cmtering  to  human 
desire  for  tatiifactiau  of  varying  degita  of  compleaily,"  All 
these  idea*  <^  tocicty  bear  Ibe  tame  stamp.  They  conceive  tb« 
tcleiKe9ftocicty*tie*cbedlbniu^  theidescEol  tbe  iodivldiitL 
the  utodaled  SUM  beiag  itgacded  only  aa  a  mrrjiiim  thniigh 
which  be  obUioi  imiCMed  latlslactions.  In  none  nf  tbCB  ia 
then  ■  den  coDceplioB  of  an  ocgaoic  icienco  of  lociety  wilh 
Iswtmd  pnucipletuf  iu.om  contiolling  all  the  meaning  ol  the 
iodividuaL 

WUh  the  apidiatiOD  of  the  docttinA  of  evolution  tha  aUet 
idea  in  which  tacitly  it  always  toocchnd  aa  the  Stale  and  *i 
eiisling  to  give  increased  "  aalJsiattioB  "  ' 
by  a  new  and  much  m 
the  evolutionary  view, 
tocicty  ia  regaiiicd  as  tte  product  ol 
which  progrcta  naults  f  lom  Dtuiral  idectios  along  the  Una  not  si 
least  effort  in  realising  bumtu  deaiK,  but  of  the  higbatt  social 
effidcDcy  in  Ike  struggle  for  eiiHeace  Ol  tbe  material)  of  whiiA 
aociety  it  composed.  In  the  intensity  ol  this  pnccsi  eodcty, 
evolving  towards  higher  tfficiency,  lends  (o  becoaw  tacKaHstf)' 
organic,  the  distinctive  f  eatun  bong  the  growing  wbonMntlion 
of  themdlvidual  totheorpniciedal^iKaa,  AU  lbs  tOMlcDGici 
of  developmoit — political,  ei 
-*-'aod  the  contents  of  the  hi 

be  regarded  aa  having  ultimali  .    ._ .  _  . ^  ,  .  .. 

dpla  of  the  process  as  a  whole.  31»  tocDca  of  todaJ  nolutioa 
has,  in  abort,  to  be  conadered,  ncGording  to  tbit  view,  at  tbc 
science  of  the  causes  and  piindplcs  iuboiilinati(i|  Cb*  iadlviduil 
to  a  piocess  dcveltqjing  by  inlicrcnt  ruBeasity  lowvds  tocb) 
clficiency,  and  Ihereloie  at  ultimately  ovcr-niling  all  dtslles  and 
interests  in  the  individual  towards  the  higheu.  todal  potmlialitj 
of  the  materialt  of  which  todcly  is  camposcd.  Tbe  tm&ict 
between  the  old  and  the  new  conceptions  may  be  ditlingiitheA 
to  an  increasing  degree  as  the  scope  of  oiodeni  tociology  hat 
gradually  become  defined;  and  the  oppotiog  ideas  of  each 
may  be  ohecrved  to  he  somcLimti  reproenUd  and  bloukdi,  in 
varying  degrees  of  torn plesily,  inonegnd  the  tame  wrim. 

isia,  at  soon  as  sodobgy  began  to  make  piogltat  to  the  potltiaa 
of  a  real  science,  was  that  todely  must  be  Co    " 
io  be  organic,  and  that  tl 
should  be  brou^t  into  u: 

Bi  writes  have  bcfo  concerned  with  this  aspect  oL 
the  lubjut,  but  it  has  to  be  noted  aa  a  lact  of  ^*' 
much  interest  that  all  the  £nt  ideas  of  aodety  at  an  otganiint 
move  witUn  the  narrow  circle  of  the  old  conc^itiiiD  of  th« 
Stale  JusI  detcribed.  The  "aodal  orpaitca"  in  tbit  fint 
stage  of  Ihmiy  is  alriiasi  universally  confuted  with  the  State. 
The  interests  of  tbe  soda]  oiKuiisai  tre  theiiiore  confused 
with  ihe  inloegt  of  tbe  ibdlvidu&ls  which  men  saw  aisunA 
them  In  the  Stale.  The  science  ol  society  was  acCDrdiosly 
regarded  at  no  more  than  the  science  ol  realiiiog  moat  eOec- 
tivdy  here  and  now  the  deurea  of  those  comprisiiv  tlstt 
tiitljng  State.  Sidgwick,  for  instance,  coniideitd  Ihe  acienc* 
of  poliBct  and  the  adence  of  tociologx  sa  praclically  cein{wlfnt» 


nd  Ui  filnwib  a/ f aKKa,  eitiMi£Mi7  t»ldM^  cOBUfan  only 

a  few  irords  in  whidi  it  it  icco^xed  tint  Om  ■cUne  «f  Ih* 
cvmsiuiiity  nay  be  mtdpntedtD  meui  thovd&m  not  only  of 
liyini  tuuimii  beuigs,  but  ol  lima  iri»  «n  lo  edbm  hmafut; 

■hide  1  bcre  It  no  attoiMit  to  ipidx  the  fad  to  my  law  or  pdoic^ 

Uke  that  of  the  two  MiOi,  wu  biud  almiiit  mliidy  on  the 
Ida  o(  (be  State  caucdvedaitbggodilMguiinL  Wiilaa-lika 
Hnbeit  Sptiuxi  {SmMagy)  and  Sdilfle,  vho  ma  tai  ■  lime 
miiuMn  af  comnince  for  AtuHia  (Aw  lOid  Ldmt  ia  naaUit 
Klr/fri),  inatiluted  leoglhy  comparixmi  belir«n  the  aoda], 
OTftaaiim  coDaidered  a&  the  State  and  the  living  individualoigaii- 
iui.  Tboe  cflbtia  lescbcd  t^cir  meat  dtaraclaiilic  »T~~i~i. 
in  tbe  work  ol  the  lodalogiita  wbo  ban  foUomd  G.  Sinuul 
in  kogtliy  and  Ingcziioua  atltm^la  at  claiaifyiiig  aasodatioaa, 
(wddcdiig  Unm  "ai  organiaatknu  lor  c^toing  to  bumaa 
desiie."  Ia  all  Huae  eSoitt  tit  conceplioB  ol  the  State  u  tte 
soda!  organism  isvigonnuiy  TepraontHl,  althojgb  it  ii  pai-> 
Ikulvly  duTactciiilic  ol  Iha  irark  of  iodidogisti  in  coualnn 
■lure  tbe  influence  of  Roman  lair  is  itill  tlrong.  and  where, 
conscqueotly,  the  Latin  coDccptiac  of  (be  Slate  tendi  lo  iaflucnca 
all  theoiits  ol  nxiety  aa  loon  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  place 
Iliem  on  a  >denti£c  basil.  The  stRiliiing  effect  for  long  pro- 
duced on  Bodf^ogy  fay  this  first  testricled  eoDar!plioii  of  the  aodat 
organisia  has  bt«n  nuat  mailced.  It  is  often  eiempKfied  in 
ingeniousailempttniade,  dealing  with  the  principles  of  sodology, 
to  conatrvel  long  .categories  of  human  asaodatioDa,  baaed  on' 
quite  nipeifidal  diitiactioas.  None  ol  Ibe  nmparlsans  oC  this 
kind  that  bavt  been  laade  iiave  <ontiibal«d  in  loy  marked 
degree  to  the  eludda(iao  of  the  prindplei  af  modem  godetf- 
~  il  Lercor-Beaulieu's  cricicttm  of  Schlffle's  eflona  at  compiH- 
d  piychbkigrcal — 
organism  and  the  State  aa  a  lodaj 
'  '  '  r  attempts  of  this  period  to  iasti- 
wcen  the  life  af  the  social  organ- 
general,  "  tha  mind  snks  owr- 
reighc  of  all  tlKso  anaki^ea,  these  mdkss 

M  la  t»oportion  to  the  eSort  "  (L'&ai  maUrni  a  ta 

ig  the  diRction  of  this  conflict  bctnreiD  the  oewci  and 
_ .  K  ia  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
^^  writings  that  the  Uudeat  will  find  presented  in 
agiatrr  ^Icuot  dcfliuboD  the  chataclciistic  diffituily  with 
which  LJw  <^  Vina  ha)  tended  la  be  coshoDted.  as 
ibc  attempt  has  continued  to  be  made  lo  cnutciate  the  prioc^lea 
of  bumaa  devdopmont  ficm  the  standpoint  thai  lociaty  is  lo 
be  considered  asa"  social  orgajuim,"  but  while  as  yet  there  is  no 
dear  idea  of  a  social  organism  with  its  own  laws  and  ita  own 
:t  from,  and  eitending  in  beyond 
ta  of  the  iodividuab  st  pjescnt  com- 

i(  the  doctrim  ot  evdulloa  to  lodely 

>  pontioo  hu  been  brouglu  IntD  view 

.    It  It  ovideDt  in  coniiderini  (he  apfJicaiian 

hoBUia  society  that  there  is  a  fact,  en- 

t,  wbick  it  10  fimdioieiial  that  It  mutt 

il  all  tbt  jriwoomenji  ol  lodal  evelutioo.    JL  it 

a  commoiplace  ot  kaowMge,  that  the  polemial 

'teo  10  be  greaiei 

if  all  its  merpbett 

•IL  buaijria  iiis,  of  the-cSecta  a!  orgaiui- 


(nol  tlw  operation  ol  principkt 
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'I1ieRfollDwibamtliItl>et,obirlDua«(KNighoKcititaMa[iaMd, 
an  important  inlennce.  This  ia  that  in  the  ovolutloa  of  aodeiy 
nataiai  selection  will,  bi  Iti  chaiaclerittic  letnlti,  Rach  the 
iDdividaa]  not  dinctly,  but  through  society.  That  i>  to  say, 
In  social  evolution,  the  iniaesu  of  the  individual,  qita  IndfviduaJ, 
oeatB  to  be  a  matter  of  flnl  importance.  It  ia  by  devekipmeBl 
intbe  individual  of  the  quaiitiet  which  will  contribute  roost  to 
the  effidency  ol  sodcty,  that  natural  tekction  will  In  the  king 
niD  tmaduce  iti  distinctive  retultt  in  tbe  human  individual, 
abort,  about  this  function  of  locialiiation,  involving  Ih4 


of  lhB_  individoal,  that  the  a. . 

evolalioB  of  lodely  by  natuial  selection  must  be  held  to  ceatTe. 
Sodetid  In  whicb  the  Individuals  miti  the  ptoctta  quickly  reach 
Ibe  limitt  of  tbeit  [<ogteaa,  and  have  [o  give  way  in  the  itiuggre 
Car  eduence  befoie  others  more  organic  in  which  the  process 
of  subordination  continues  to  be  devdoped.  In  the  end  it  is  the 
toda]  oTganisationain  which  the  int«TetIs  of  tbe  individual  are 
most  eSectivdy  included  in  and  rendatd  lubservient  to  tha 
interests  of  society  considered  in  its  most  organic  aspect  that, 
from  their  higher  efbdency,  are  naturally  lelecied.  In  other 
words,  it  ia  tbe  priodples  nbordinaiing  the  Indit^dunl  to  tha 
effidmcy  of  todeiy  in  ihote  higher  organic  aqiecta  that 
project  far  beyond  the  life-in[ere*ts  of  ita  existing  units  which 
must   ultimatdy  conlnd  all  [gjnripltt  trhatevB'  of  htunan 


-  Spencer,  in  an  elaborate  comparison  which  he  made  ^Essayt^ 
vol.  L,  and  Princifia  tf  StcMtfy)  between  tbe  lodal  organism 
and  tlic  individual  organism  brought  into  view  a  Smiwrmm^ 
poaitieo  irtiich  in  its  relation  to  this  capital  fact  of    AMvaf 

how  completely  all  tbe  early  evolutionists,  still  under  tho 
inBuente  of  old  conceptions,  failed  at  first  to  grasp  tbe  signifi- 
cance td  the  characteristic  problems  of  tbe  social  organism. 
Spenca't  compaiiion  origioally  qipeared  in  an  uticle  published 
in  the  H'unnuUlcr  RerkB  for  January  1860  eoiitled  "Tba 
Soda]  Orgsnism."  This  article  is  in  many  n^iecta  one  of  (he 
most  noteworthy  documents  in  the  literature  of  tbe  last  half 
of  the  i9tb  ceatnry.  In  comparing  the  social  with  [he  indi- 
vidual organitm  Spencer  proceeded,  after  noting  the  vaitous 
aspects  in  which  a  cIdk  analogy  between  (he.  two  can  be  estab- 
liahed,  (o  make,  as  regards  sodely.  an  important  distinction 
by  which  tbe  nature  of  the  difficolly  in  wUch  be  is  involved  is 
itruncdiatcly  made  apparent.  Whileinanindividualorganism.he 
pointedout,ilisnecessaiy  that  tile  lives  of  all  tbe  parts  should  be 
merged  in  tbe  life  of  the  wlxde,  because  the  whole  has  a  corporate 

(ocjcly,  Forinsodety,  he  added,  the  "living  units  do  not  and 
cannot  lose  individual  consciousness,  since  the  commimity  as 
a  whole  hat  no  oorporale  consciousness."  Spencer  proceeded, 
tlierrfgre,  toeiipbauEe  the  coadusion  that  "  this  is  an  ever- 
lasting reason  why  the  welfare  of  dtizent  cannot  rightly  be 
sacrificed  to  some  supposed  benefit  of  Ihe  State;  but  why,  oik 
tbe  other  hand,  the  State  is  to  be  maintai»d  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  dtiiens."    The  eatraotdinary  condusjon  is  indeed  reached  by 

lotbe  livq  of  tbe  porta,  instead  of  tbe  hves  ol  the  parts  being 
subeervieBt  to  the  cnporate  life,"  It  will  be  here  clearly  In  evi- 
dence (hat  (he  "  aod^  organism  "  which  Spencer  had  in  view 
was  the  Sute.  But  It  will  be  noticed  at  (be  tame  time  bow  alto- 
gether icmarkable  was  tbe  potttioo  Into  which  be  was  carried. 
Spencer,  like  oioit  thinking  minds  d  bis  lime,  had  tbe  dearest 
vition,  coutantly  displayed  In  bis  wniingt,  of  tbe  sdcnti£c 
impoTtaoc*  Ot  tiM  dcvelopoielit  ia  hiuory  which  has  gradu- 
ally projected  tbe  conception  of  tbe  Indfvidoal's  rights  outsids 
sU  Iheorie*  af  obligation  to  the  State.  He  wrote  at  a  liiiw 
when  the  atteniion  of  the  Western  mind  in  all  ptogrcssivc  inave- 
ments  ia  Western  pelilict  had  been  lor  generations  fiaed  on  that 
development  in  whicb  Ibe  liberties  oi  the  individual  as  againit 
Ibt  Stale  bad  been  won.  This  development  had  invelved 
neatly  all  Weslaii  caantiiet  in  a  titanic  ttruttle  acaiiut  ih« 
institutions  of  an  earlier  form  oj  society  resting  on  form  ntpa- 
iiedki(hcS(atB.  Spencer,  thenlen,  like  alaoM  evtsy  advuood 
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o[  hii  period,  b 


d  coauantlir  Win  him  tba  dunclo^ 
utic  tstt  D)  na  1^,  Duntl^,  tlut  tkt  memiiis  of  tha  individuit 

h&d  oometabeiasamswaymax^bidutnittcendiiiaiUlheadc* 
cllbiSutcuidallilteariaaf  huobli|*lionsteLheSwte.  Tho 
pMilioa  *i»,  therefore,  v«7  MnaduUc.  Spoioa  ku  bco 
foe  long  Bcapied  by  the  gemnl  mind  u  the  nuidem  iiiit« 
wha-  Dwie  Chan  any  otbn  bu  biDugbt  iiiio  lae  the  term 
"wcUl  oigsniim,"  uid  ubo  hu  applKd  the  doctiuu  el  erajn- 
tlon  10  the  Ibcocy  ol  lu  Hit.  Yel  iMie  ve  Me  hun  involved  ra 
the  tppaicnt  MU-stultiGcUian  of  desoibing  the  •odiil  argKoam 
to  111  at  thai  impaeiibfe  thing,  in  oigai»m  "  ■hQ$e  caip«*tB 
Ule  nut  be  mbKrviEnt  (o  the  Uva  ol  the  pmi  intieul  ef  the 
livet  oT  the  puti  boiDg  nibMnrienl  to  the  coiponte  lUe."  It 
wu  obvioiu  that  ■DDK  {KSfound  oooliafam  eiisled.  The  tdeocs 
ol  Hcitiy  vai  evidently  dutincd  to  aity  ui  nuich  futhei  thu 
this.  II  natunl  leleclioB  vu  (o  be  takes  u  openting  on 
■Dciay,  ud  theiefon  as  tending  to  pradua  the  highoc  e&ckncy 
out  of  the  maleriali  that  compiiso  il,  it  buiI  be  eSecting  tin 
aubordmatbn  of  the  ioteraU  of  the  unitA  to  the  higher  corporale 
eSoencj  ol  sodelr.  But  one  of  only  two  csndiBtoBi  conbl 
tliciefoie  result  fcom  Spencec'l  poiitiaa.  If  m  were  to  Rgvd 
the  "  sociil  organism  "  as  an  oigamam  ia  which  the  coiponte 
Efe  miut  be  subservient  to  the  bvel  ol  the  pmls.  instead  of  the 
hvcs  ctf  the  parts  being  nibKrvDCnt  la  the  rucporata  hfe,  [L  ivouM 
be  necessary  to  hold  thiit  [he  LndividuaJ  had  succeeded  b  aneit- 
ing  tlK  chuactniltic  eSectt  of  oalural  selsctioa  on  HKirtr.  But 
for  tin  evolulioniit,  wboae  great  triumph  it  had  been  to  rsvetl 
to  US  tlio  pdndptes  ol  natural  selection  in  ihuvbsbI  opef^tfon 
IhroDgbout  life  elsewtiefe,  to  have  to  reguil  Ibem  u  ampwiileil 
in  human  society  muLd  be  an  «l»utd  inti-dimtu.  Such  being 
scarcely  conceivable  as  a  final  pocilian,  it  remained  only  to  infer 
Ihal  natural  edecCion  must  still  be  anbordinating  hidividnal 
interests  to  some  larger  social  meaiking  in  the  cvDlntionary 
process.  But  b  this  cue,  society  must  be  subject  to  pimdplcs 
which  reach  faHha  than  those  Spencer  conceived:  it  must  be 
organic  in  some  different  and  wider  sbosa  than  he  ima^ned,  and 
the  snali^  of  tho  "  sodal  otganlsm  "  as  confined  within  the 

be  conndered  to  be  a  false  one. 

We  had,  in  ibort.  teacbed  »  oiiNlal  position  in  the  histoiy  of 
sociology  (lom  whkb  an  enlinily  new  beiiioo  ns  abont  la 
Afirr  becone  visible.  Iha  priociplea  oi  sndeqr  arfoie 
"•f^^  <■  In  a  wider  lenw  than  had  hhhnto  been  a/uaini 

*"**«'-   me  about  to  he  hrou^t  ii  

ttw  phenonKna  ol  the  creeda . 
the  gceat  syiteni*  of  teligian 

of  which  the  human  mind  ha ....--- 

ol  time  ai  tbe  subocdinlting  piocew  hsd  anfalded  itself  tn  hbaory, 
wen  about  to  be  brought  into  sociolDgy.  And  not  no*  as  il 
tbese  lepresenUd  some  detached  and  functionlcB  dnrdopBat 
with  which  the  science  of  society  wsa  net  directly  concerned, 
but  as  themselves  the  central  featute  of  tho  evahnionary  ptocen 
m  human  society.  The  stage  in  the  history  o(  sodelogy  chaiac- 
iniied  by  tbe  coDfusioa  ol  the  prlndptes  govnning  the  social 
oiganlsm  wilh  thote  goveni^  the  State,  the  stage  which  had 
luted  from  tbe  tiine  of  the  Creeks  to  Spencer,  sod  which  had 
wLtnened  towards  its  doeeSidgwick'ntuemeni  that  tha  tdeiux! 
of  sodology  T»»  In  eflect  coincident  with  the  iclcnce  of  pohtiti, 
was  that  boond  to  be  definitely  terainaled  by  tbe  application 
to  the  science  ol  society  ol  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Yet 
Spencer,  dcspito  hia  popular  association  with  the  doctrine  of 
cvohillon,  ii  thus  not  to  be  leckoned  as  tbe  fiiM  ol  (he  phao- 
•ophinollhliiww  stage.  His  place  It  nUy  with  the  last  gmt 
nainetellhipreoedingpeilad.  Far  hit  conception  of  todety  waa 
IbUotBenthan.  MiDandSidgwick.  ait  Priwitki  ^ Stcittap 
u  a  eontributian  Co  modem  evi^uiienaiy  Kienca  it  ■cceasarily 
nndend  to  a  targe  extent  futile  by  the  uerillBng  conception 
ef  a  SBdal  otjanlsm  "  in  vhich  tbe  corporate  life  must  he  lub- 
servieni  to  tbe  lives  of  the  psru,"  It  il  indeed  h  the  tevntal 
ef  this  conception  that  (k*  whole  signilieaMe  ol  the  spplication 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  evaluiton  to  the  tcience  ol  society  contiitt. 


htewtts.  in  a—  ptythofcur. 


positiDQ   along   two   entirely  distinct  Ii 

armf  of  worfceia  was,  in  cooseqiuncn,  divided  into  ^AaBWiD^ 

the  rdation  ol  its  own  mefc  to  that  In  the  olha  sedian.    It 
b  oftnn  said  aa  a  repnadi  to  sedslogy  i>  thil  peciwl  thmBgh 


the  conviction  stnag^  divebiped  in  tl 

teUtlont  to  tho  dynamici  of  the  tociil  piacea.    The^tu- 
lim  lAieh  hat  ubn  in  lotiobg 
OM,  dthou^itiioDtci^ta  m 
asplained.   When  Iho  •^mwobt  ft  made  is  I 
the  early  Duwinitu  ttTOi(k  tho  lacu  tad  n 

ioimulttioD  of  the  It*  .of  natunl  tdecdon  It  nuyr  be 


ofanrwd  then,  bat  as  a  mattei  of  fact  Ihete  Is  nothing  whatever 
iilmnhirt  la  Ele  to  compoia  with  what  we  ace  taking  place  in 
hamta  todny,  atratly.  the  gradual  hicegratian— atiU  onder  all 


i  at  tbe  present  day  they  fall  m 
bk  the  one  camp  the  espcnnr 
eor  moreof  thedi 
who  are  attempting  the  applicailm  to  hi 
principles  with  which  they  have  b> 


the  conriction  that  he  kit  b  hit  hiadt  a 
iniinunent  of  knoiritdge  which  ought  to  ca 
orpniaatiiia  of  the  todal  tcjncn  tnd  towirt 
tbe  leading  prtadptat  imderlybig  the  ticu  with  whkk  they  daaL 
But  what  we  toon  bagh  to  Ke  b  that  Ut  tntaing  hi»  bean,  and 
that  Ml  pieocciipuioa  Kill  cOolinBCa  to  be,  with  the  tacti  and 
prindpki  of  tbi  straggle  fee  aiiiUBca  betwan  indlviitualt  aa 
•Utpbyed  elswhere  hi  llle.    Hedeea  not  «a^y  ctalin,  if  lit  hat 


aiclal  Intagmiion  nathig  on  mind  wUch  it  taUng  pbce  in  huDiaa 
aSalts;  or  how  the  tocfal  efbciency  with  which  be  hat  hecoM 
BOW  coaunied  is  ■i-r-l'-'ig  quiia  lUtilDct  tnx 


•Kckficy  wUi  «Uch  ht  b*  ban>  I 
Bot  icUUly  compitbeiul  bow  lb 

"— ■*-  ■■  -  -)i  htn,  in  thelt  clIM*  on 

■n  thote  wfaidi  he  ipidiB*  in 


SOaOLOOY 

wUch  be  ecci 


B  ol  otsuic  indetjrfai  tbecvnlulion 
n  tfag  rUphb  Bod  BlUcd  4«tea - 
jy  of  iti  aim,  Uiqiciiiiaui  in  oUtat 
abaoLulfily  chuulcriuic  ol  the  lodiJ  prooB,  wlikh  Maui 
cLoBcd  book  to  him  uul  the  ftudy  ol  vhich  ho  b  oitaa 
lo  cDiuiilcr  for  hit  pwipoecs  u  cntinly  Dxviiiigku. 
Ihu  became  rapidly  visible  in  the  tint  ififiniach  a(  tbewly 
Darwiniiuu  lo  the  KJeoce  o(  ndtty. 


lyileiosllcuiidyoftodctjr.   Bi 

^,11  ,1       ef  ilttt  he  had  iaamei  Cbe  qniliiieiel  tha 

mind,  including  the  locfal  and  monl  t'*'™PL  tnm 
(he  pdnt  of  view  of  Ihe  docUine  of  nilunl  ideetioa  enanci- 
attd  in  tlie  Oriptt  of  Sptcia.  Tit  Randpoini  be  took  iqi 
wu,  ai  might  be  expected,  pnctkziily  that  ol  Mill  and 
f^xnccr  and  other  writers  of  the  period  on  udal  lubjccta,  from 
whom  be  qooted  indy.  But  the  note  ot  bewildcRDCDt 
wai  Rmarkable.  The  condusion  nmufced  upon  at  impbed  in 
SpeiKer'i  Ibeory  el  the  toeial  ngaoimi,  but  whkti  Speam 
^niMli  heiiiatad  to  diair,  namely,  ihai  natarti  lelectiMi  wa* 
to  bs  reguded  at  niqiended  in  hunuB  aociety,  OtTwm 
practiolly  formulaud.  Tbia  at  tuea  Darwin  amnand  lo 
think  that  nalun]  telectioD  could  (flact 
Eitle  in  advanced  lociety.     "With  highly 


tm  natural  BelectloD."  While  Duwin  noted  the  olnioiB  pa 
ma  of  (be  aodal  and  nwial  qualiiiea  hi  many  caaei,  he 
Ntulraino]  at  Ihe  aama  tlaie  to  ranaik  npoa  thnr  infa 
in  ursting,  at  appealed  to  him,  (he  action  of  natvral  lelei 
In  cliiiitation,  "  We  cMUied  men,"  be  CMMiBwei, 
o  check  the  proem  ol  d 


principie  of  the  evdntlniatr  pneitt  wUA  evidently  matt 
contnltbeiB.  TboB  i*  no  poqiptkn  vUbla  in  Daiwin'a  mbd 
o(  thcte  factt  at  cmUitutlng  the  phiDomeiiology  of  a  laigit 
priodpk  of  natnni  Klectlon;  or  of  (be  Ugfatr  orgudc  dBdtacy 
*«  Btrag^  let  toMBtet^  lodatles  in  which  tbSMaetsf 


■  todala 


>  lite  tl 
ocot  the    ' 

from  tndlviduBl  evehititn  of  that  deepening 
''^"''i"—  of  which  tUa  devdopfaic  ^litnal  tmc  oi  reqioiw 
bllity  to  our  tifiow  atMura  b  ODO  of  ibt  oolward  m«ifci 
eharacteriitlc  of  advanced  todeliet. 

In  (ba  year  1889  Alfred  Sinel  WaHace-ln  a  ^(cmenl  «f  hii 
(oncepthm  of  the  doctrine  of  erotution  In  hh 
„^i^i„      brooght   mote  clearly  tata  ww 

difficulty  ot  the  euly  Darwiflkni  In  ifiplying  the 
doctrine  ot  mtuni  ideclion  la  woely.  Id  the  latl  chapter  ol 
Ihe  book  Mr  Wallace  iRtintalned  that  there  ware  in  "  tma\ 
lintO(i:tuil  and  ntoral  nature .  .  .  certain  dtfadti  porllom .  ■  . 
vrliich  could  net  have  been  develeped  by  waiBlian  and  natural 
(election  alone."  Cerlahi  faculliea,  amonpl  which  be  claHed  Ihe 
matbeinatlca),  aniitic  and  metapbyricti,  the  latter  roveiing 
quiliiin  with  wMch  he  oonsidered  pthttt  and  pbDosofihcn  to 
be  concRited,  were,  he  asserted,  "  altogether  mnoved  from 
DttlilyinlhcUrug^cfor  life,"  and  were,  tberefore.  bethought, 
"  whollyuneiphinedby  the  theory  of  natural  selection."  Inihii 
elemeniiry  conwption  wWch  itlB  suivives  hi  popular  Ifltralure, 
Ihe  tame  confution  bdireen  individual  efficiency  and  social 
efficiency  has  to  be  remarked  upon.  And  there  Ii  In  evidence 
Ibe  mme  faih)ic  to  perceive  (hat  i(  b  JBtt  IbocinteBeciual  and 


■otil  qutliliM  wbkh  are  (he  ahactutely  characteristic  piodact* 
of  naluiil  adectBo  in  advanced  lociely,  iu  that  Ihey  contribute 
to  the  UgbCit  organic  locial  efficiency.  Wallace  in  the  retull 
ptopotnl  lA  cowHler  man,  in  respect  of  thoe  hfghei  ponioui 
of  hit  mind,  la  under  Ihe  infiueoce  ol  Kuna  cause  or  cauiet 
whojtr  diatiocl  fnoi  tboae  which  had  shaped  Lhe  (kvelopmeiil  of 
life  is  its  otb«  (htracteriatics.  The  weaiuest  gf  this  posilioo 
la  l^gards  qualitifs 
from  the  influence 
of  the  Uw  of  tu 

the  yoanger  school  of 
evohMionnl*  waa  dtep.  It  operated,  indeed,  not  ID  convince 
then  (hat  WaUaea  wai  right,  but  U>  make  them  feel  Ihat  hia 
toooeptloQ  of  atlilial  tekclioB  opeiaiiog  in  huioaa  tociety  was 
Kill  in  tooK  nwect  profoundly  and  radically  incamplcle. 

A  few  yean  btet,  Huaky,  though  approaching  tha  mallet 
from  a  different  dircctioa,  dtiplayed  a  like  bewiidennciu  ill 

apfijr  the  dactiiae  of  evolution  lo  the      u^giai 

hia  mind  fixed  oa 
of  (he  Individual  struggle  for  eaistencfl  among  animabi 
Huxley  reached  in  Ibc  Romanes  lecture,  delivered  at  Oih>rd  lo 
iS9|,apoaltiool  little  different  ftom  that  in  which  Wallace  found 
himself.  In  this  lecture  Hvxley  actually  proceeded  lo  place 
tbi  ethical  proccm  in  huoum  society  in  opposition  10  ihecoamic 
ptDCels,  to  which  Utlel  alone  bo  coosidered  (he  struggle  fol 
eaialeticD  and  the  princdplo  of  natural  acleaion  belonged, 
"  Sodal  ptngreos,"  he  «ent  on  to  say,  "  means  a  checking 
of  tba  CMmic  ptDccaa  at  every  step  aad  the  luhsUlution  for  it 
of  anotfacf  wtdch  may  bo  called  the  ethical  pnccM;  the  end 
lurvivBl  of  Ihoae  who  Biay  happen  to  be 
ett.  in  nfiect  of  tbs  irtole  of  the  condiliMi*  which 
but  of  those  wha  an  athically  (he  bcM."  Ibm  tha 
'in  SpeBccfi  Ouwin 
_  to  apply  hit  doctrinta 
to  hDmaa  todeiy,  bat  having  to  Rgaid  hit  own  central  ptiacM 
of  natanl  aelac^  aa  having  been  ivilMDdad  thereiB  it  MfMaltd 
ia  (feiilcy.  The  futility  «i  conteoplttiDg  the  ethical  pncsH  at 
amnetbbjt  tlittiBot  f  lean  the  cetmie  laaccit  wai  at  once  apparent. 
I  aptdied  to  todtiy  mutt 


ofirtiicbil 


for  (he  foB  Ictmi  of  evolution 
ba  IhU  they  aie  oae  and  tha  tame 
:b(dting  the  coanic  fidci 


rhich  forms  the  central  principle 
from  bein^  as  Wtllaci 
utility"  Jt,  bideed,  (h* 
of  lodt)  eOcicM?  tbrough  which  BMtintl  t^Klion 
'u  (be  evolution  al  Ih* 
advanxed.tad  OTpaic  lypei  of  dviUtatloQ. 


tocfety  fai  Iba  tlody  of  todokiKy  io  Great  Britain  auih. 
a  vety  chuaMeriUk  featun  «l    Ihe   hnl   papers 

tsnlriboted  wat  tbo  attempt  to  apply  elementary  biolo^eal 
gcnctaliiatlont  tegatding  Datnrkl  selection  to  a  highly  coovlea 
organlm  bfce  human  todcty.  the  wriicn  having  In  mast  eswi 
made  no  previous  extensive  or  tpocial  study  ol  the  social  process 
hi  hntfary.  Hie  etaifntien  between  what  conalitutn  indivMud 
al&cieney  in  the  individual  and  thai  higher  tocttl  tSciency  in 
(be  indivMnal  which  everywhere  roMrols  and  overrules  indrviduti 
efBcicacy  was  very  mariud.  An  early  paper  contributed  ia 
1904  was  by  Mr  (aftetwardt  Sit)  Fnnds  Calton,  one  of  (be 
last  and  greatest  of  the  eariy  Darwinians     Gallon  had  mad* 


le  of  er 


had  been  occupied  previou^y  with  researches  into  Individual 
effieiency  as  displayed  among  Families,  hid  Hertdilary  CtmM 
being  a  noiaUe  book  of  this  type.  The  object  of  lis  paper  irat 
10  explain  the  scope  and  aim  of  a  new  science,  "eugenics," 
which  he  defined  as  the  science  which  deals  whh  all  tbe  inSuencex 
Ihal  Improve  the  biborn  qualities  of  the  race  and  develop  thcB 
to  the  utmoM  advantage.  Gallon  fonnd  no  difficulty  whstevel 
in  setting  up  his  lociologlcal  tcaodtrds  for  '  ■  - 
nc«.    Evan  th*  animals  in  Ibe  Z( 
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uid,  mliht  be  >ii;ipcHRl  Id  bnw  the  bat  tptdaxta  of  tbdi 
dui.  In  sociciy  tbc  lat  oi  best  qtuUcha  ixokt  indade 
health,  BicT^,  abilit)',  muUiKU  mi  the  tpecU]  iptituda 
rHtuiinl  by  virioiB  protssian*  ind  oxnipitliuu.  EKiyiUiii  In 
"  the  idcDtific  bneding  of  the  humu 
u  in  Ihe  brndini  o[  uiimibi  for  Cti 
monla  nut  of  ihe  qualion  u  Involving  too  rainy  bapelM 
drfficultio.  Tiili  wu  Ihe  bua  of  the  Khenw  of  qtulltia  from 
•hich  lie  proposed  (q  pmceed  lo  ifae  inpcoved  bmdLng  of  loclety. 
Th*  proposal  (urafahn  one  cl  the  mott  Hriklng  and  cbi 
tunpls  which  have  appeind  of  the  deep^emtcd 
pKniliiig  In  the  miofh  ui  the  euly  Duwiniui*  betn 
eflldtncy  tnd  IndivMiul  efficiency.  Even  Irsm  the  : 
emnplciofioeiet]r'°>°BK>he  lower  (Din 
criliciini  of  nich  wiBdirdi  in  eugenia  mi^  cuily  be  upiiTled. 
Tor  M  the  point  at  *hich  the  10011  iniecti,  lor  imunce,  begin 
tfaeit  Mcial  in[(g»l<on  lit  their  itindudi  were  in  the  qniliiia 
which  give  ninca  la  the  iirug^e  lot  emieace  )»iween  indi- 
viduals. Hud  they,  iherefore,  understood  eugenics  only  in 
this  light  ind  in  Cation's  sense,  Ihey  would  hive  (ondnnned 
at  the  fint  the  beginnings  of  the  pccuKit  aodil  eEidency 
<A  the  queen  bee  whi<h  now  raika  her  devote  her  life  entirely 
to  egg-liying;  siiU  more  would  they  hive  <ondemnai  the  hifaiu 
of  the  drones,  Ihrough  king  peruKence  In  which  they  tuve 
become  degenente  as  individml!;  lod  in  pirtlcuUr  they  wonld 
have  condemned  the  habiii  of  the  wortns  which  hive  led  to 
tbelr  present  undeveloped  bodies  and  iboriive  indlvidualisiic 
iullncts.  But  lit  these  things  hive  contributed  in  the  highest 
degree  to  Ihe  sods]  efficiency  of  the  soda]  insects  and  have  made 
the'type  a  winning  one  in  evolution.  The  sodil  intcjlmtlan 
of  the  social  insects  has  been  comparatlvdy  siniplt 


tof  hi 


I  tlemenliry  eiample  It 
would  result  from  miscalled  sdentitlc  breeding  of  the  race  if 
undertaken  within  the  fimiti  of  such  restricted  conceptions  of 
Social  effidency.  Gallon's  preoccupation,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
bt(dog(ca1  ind  nedicaJ  scheme*  of  DBpmvement  in  the  past, 
waa  with  Ih»e  individuiliaic  qualities  which  contribute  to  the 
individual's  luccea  in  the  itiug^e  for  eiislcnce  with' his  blkrwii 
But  It  has  been  coniteuously  obvious  in  history  tlut  individails 
of  the  very  highest  aotial  efRdcncy.  the  gieat  orgaaic  minds  of 
the  race  who,  often  quite  unsuccesaful  in  theii  livs  as  judged 
by  Individualistic  standards,  and  who,  oltcn  quite  unpeicdved 
(bd  unappreciated  by  their  conlemporaries,  liave  been  the 
authors  ol  ideas,  or  moral  conceptions  or  works  of  such  organic 
importance  that  they  have  carried  the  race  from  one  social 
horizon  into  another,  have  been  Just  thooe  latfividuals  who 
would  have  entirely  lailcd  to  pass  the  kind  of  prixe-aoimal 
Mandirds  which  Calton  pmposcd  to  let  up. 

Calton'i  essay  may  be  said  lo  clow  that  first  epoch  In 
the  application  of  biologicil  cODCeptioos  to  sociology  which 
„,rrtwT  "P""^  "''''  Spencer's  eaiy  in  iS6a.  With  the 
wu>  Mi(  emending  conception  ol  the  oiginic  inttresu  of 
■Ufta/  soricLy  during  the  intervening  period  the  idea  o( 
^ywiafcB  social  eihcicncy  had  altered  profoundly.  For  instance, 
^'*^'  *  supposed  standard  of  eBiciency.  chich  like  Idallhu- 
Anism  rcpicsenied  to  Mill  at  the  opening  of  (he  period  Ihelut 
conchukm  ol  science,  hid  become  towards  the  cloc  scarcely 
OMce  than  a  atandird  of  "  nee  loidde,"  It  was  not  surprising 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  representatives  of  those  idcncta 
Dliidi  nated  on  a  knowledge  of  the  social  iKOceu  in  history  and 
phQosophy  continued  to  look  coldly  on  the  attempt  of  Ihe  first 
Darwinians  lo  ipr^  Darwinian  princi^des  to  sociology.  True. 
the  development  in  their  own  science*  had  been  aimotl  equally 
Rerlle.  let  they  had  themselves  as  yei  no  teaaoned  conctpllon 
«f  the  enortnous  impotlance  o(  (he  Darwioiaa  prindple  of 
evolutiDn  lo  (hese  sciences  in  ill  capacity  lo  reveal  (a  tbem 
the  dynamics  ol  the  social  process.  But  they  had  watched  (he 
detelopmenl  ti  institutions  in  hsloiy;  Ihey  had  studied  the 
growlh  ol  social  lypcs  and  (he  integration  of  great  systems  of 
belief:  and  (bey  had  situggled  with  the  ca;n(al  problems  '  ' 
'unaa  miod  !■  ptychokiiy 


cDntianed  tbe  two  armies  of  worbn  omtlnued  to  be 
oTganlied  lata  intated  campi,  eadi  with  the  most  nslricud 
coBcqitkm  o(  the  name  and  importance  of  the  work  il«ie 
by  the  otkv  and  ol  iti  bearing  upon  their  own  oondutiant. 
Chie  of  the  Dost  remiikahle  resnlii  of  such  1  sitnition — t  result 
plainly  visih4e  in  the  valuable  coiledirai  of  essayaeitited  by  Fro- 
fosBor  Scwaul  which  was  issued  from  the  Cambcidge  Univcnity 
Presi  In  conxmemaration  of  the  centenary  of  Darwin's  birth — il 
the  extremely  Umited  number  of  minds  in  our  time  of  sufficient 
acope  <d  view  to  be  ahle  to  cover  Ihe  relation  ol  the  work  of  both 
leta  of  these  wnrkcn  to  sociology. 

It  remains  now  to  coBaider  (he  relation  lo  like  position  in 
modem  sociology  of  the  encoded  conception  that  sacitiy  must 
be  considered  to  be  organic  in  some  wider  sense 
than  the  first  Darwinians  Ihoa  imagined  it  and  also  []■!■■  ■«■■ 
in  some  wids  sense  than  that  in  which  Sidgwick  n  "fnmttu 
imagined  ft  when  he  nid  that  sociology  was  In  effect  SJJJfT* 
coitiddeat  with  the Kicnee  of  politics.    The  preient  p',"^. 
wtiierhttUd  it  dmni  diewhere  {rfe  Two  Ptlncifai 
IdB*  ^5WJdf*ty:  Botoffu)  that  then  is  a  fundamental  prindple 
of  toejdagy  wbirli  has  to  be  grasped  and  applied  bdbte  there 
can  be  any  real  science  of  lodology.    This  principle  may  b* 
briefly  stated  a<  faUowi: — 

The  social  process  b  primarily  evolving  In  the  individual  not 
the  qualities  which  cootdbute  to  hi)  own  efficiency  in  OMiUiet 
with  bis  fellows,  bill  the  qualities  which  coBlribuM  lo  lodcty'* 
efficiency  in  the  conflict  Ihrau^  which  it  is  gradually  rising 
towards  a  mote  orgaaic  type. 

Tliis  it  Ihe  £r«t  law  eit  cvolutlonaiy  aodohigy.  It  is  tbia 
princqile  which  controls  the  inicgiation  whidi  ia  taking  place 
under  all  forma  in  human  sodHy — in  ethical  syslems,  in  ail 
political  and  economic  tnstituiiona,  UHJ  Id  the  creed*  and 
beliefs  of  humanity— 4n  Ihe  long,  slow,  almost  invisible  struggle 
in  which  DDder  a  multitude  of  i^iuei  Bsliinl  selectioa  ii 
discriminitiBg  between  the  siandirdi  of  naliooa  and  types  ol 
dviliuiiocL 

Dealing  first  with  political  and  economic  instil  ulioBsi  lh« 
poslion  reached  ia  Spencer's  sodology  may  be  said  to  repaesent 

(hat  is  lo  soy.  in  a  stage  at  which  the  Creek  theory  of  sodety 
has  become  influenced  by  the  tlocttinc  of  evolution  ^jplied  to 
modem  conceptions,  but  while  as  yet  do  synthesis  has  been 
achieved  between  the  conQicting  and  even  mutually  ciclusiva 
ideas  which  are  involved.  The  Creek  ihttRy  of  society  is  repre- 
sented En  Spencc  in  his  practical  idenlilicatinn of  "thesodil 
organism  "  with  the  Slattt  The  modem  idea,  however,  which 
carries  Spencer  far  beyond  the  principles  of  Creek  saciel3r— 
ta  these  prindplci  were  summarised,  for  inslance,  in,the  passago 
already  quoted  from  Bhialscbji — is  dearly  in  evidence  It 
may  bo  ohaerved  to  he  eaprcased  in  therea^nilionof  a  prindple 
nsidoLt  in  modem  society  which  in  some  manner  projects  iho 
individual's  ligbls  outside  and  beyond  (he  whole  theory  and 
meaning  of  the  State,  In  other  words,  in  society  as  Spencer 
conceives  it,  "  the  welfareol  citizens  cannot  rightly  be  sacriEced 
to  tone  auppoaed  benefit  of  the  Slate  ";  whereas,  accuding  lo 
the  Greek  theory  and  the  theoiy  of  Roman  law,  the  ciliicn'a 
WhcdeeiislCDcedepeadedonandwassubjcct  to  the  Slate.  "The 
State  knew  neilhei  moral  nor  legal  limits  ID  its  power."  It. 
however,  it  be  considtted  that  modem  (odclylua  made progrcaa 
beyond  the  Greek,  and  il  it  be  Accepted  that  the  thcniy  of 
evolution  involvea  the  conclusion  llial  sociely  pngrcssci 
towards  increased  eUBciency  in  a  more  organic  type,  there  ioUowi 
Irocn  ibe  loiegoing  aa  important  ialcrence.  liib  il  thai  it  now 
becomes  the  task  of  modem  sodokigy.  as  a  true  tdecce,  to 
ahow  ibu  the  principle  in  modem  civiliiai ion  which  dislintuiibea 
il  fiom  todtly  of  Ihe  Creek  period— namely,  thai  ptiodplewhich 
Spencer  rightly  recogniicd,  deqiiie  the  conimdiclians  ia  which 
he  became  involved.  a»  lenUcring  ihe  lilt  of  the  individual  no 
longer  subservient  to  the  coipotalc  lile  ol  the  Sute — is  ilscll  a 
principle  identified  not  with  individualism  but  with  the  incicasiny 
suboniinalion  of  (be  individual  (o  a  more  organic  lype  of  sodcly' 
ia  ihott,  leraain  (01  the  cvolulkiwst,  iiDiting  by  ihe 


from  tkc  dilrn*  ef  •odtty,  but  u  >  pneat 

anonoiBiDic  M*ge  u  lociii  •utmrdiiatioii  tlua  htipicnikd 

Wluo  wdcty  it  anutdnnl  u  an  orpukm  dndapfaic  dikIr 
tin  talnenca  of  mluni  grlectini  ikng  tkc  Bat  at  tlw  aim 
■hkta  coolrfbau  U  it*  blghtsl  pMcntUl  effidcBcy,  uid  tboe- 
(im  limflni  to  have  the  nam  eniln  of  it*  ortunc  ptixjMM 
projected  fiitlwr  aod  fuihn  Inia  the  lotUR,  it  k  evidnt  that  h 
oiuit  be  Ibe  prirdple*  and  ida*  wbldi  moM  dfcctlnly  nibonU- 
ule  ant  long  poiedi  of  cine  Ibe  tnlereMi  tad  the  eaptitiei 
of  tbe  tmUvidiub  of  wiiicb  It  to  compoHd  to  tkt  effidency  ol 
Ibe  whofe  wbldi  mill  ptay  the  ktdiig  put  ia  aocU  etaMkm, 
la  primitive  Nciety.  [lie  fint  radlnntt*  of  andat  otgaaiaiioi) 
undoobladly  aioae,  BM  w  bmd  bon  coBadaaa  ttotd  la 
n>aM»  eipedkocy  or  "  Inotai 
tttitttn  liiiuae  ia  the  itmggla 
SicMiv.  opgiKiad  wdMia  nwM 
uy  other  advantage^  uoder  tbs  at 
aekctloo.  In  the  flux  and  change  at  life  the  mambeia  of  tboee 
(loopa  of  men  whidi  In  tavounble 


wlberiK 


■Si  bllowa,  asd  theM  aodctiei  srew  op  rimply 


ei  Rntitiued  to  loaifah, 
nnlil  tbay  fai  thejt  tuns  bad  to  ^ve  way  before  other  aaMdatlona 
of  men  of  Ugbcr  aodal  effideocy  "  (S<*!al  Ettlnioa,  ii.).  In 
the  aodal  proooa  at  thia  Mace  all  the  cuatomi,  habila,  inititu- 
tiont,  and  belieCa  coBtriboIIni  to  produce  *  bigber  organic 
cScioKy  of  aadety  muld  be  naiaraUy  (elected,  developed  nd 
perpetoated.  It  ii  in  connexion  viih  Uiii  fact  that  the  clue 
must  be  mwht  ta  the  erohition  of  thoie  IniliEulioni  and  beliefs 
of  eatly  locieCy  which  ban  been  tnated  ol  at  length  irftaieanbea 
like  tboK  of  U'Lannan,  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Waita,  LeunineBu, 
Qnaliehfea,  Fiam,  and  othm  of  equal  hnportsace.  For  a 
lone  period  in  the  fint  stages  the  btgheit  poteMialily  of  the 
aocia]  organiiatkin  Kould  be  cknely  asaxiated  with  military 
efficiency.  For  in  tlie  evolutioo  of  the  ndti  otgmiuD,  as  haa 
been  laid,  whik  the  mean  etntn  of  the  pwcewei  timlvlng  JU 
oigank  idenlity  muld  tend  to  be  projected  iito  the  tuttue.  it 
wuild  at  the  tame  Uine  liwayi  be  necemiy  to  mafntain  efficiency 
hi  cntnat  cnTtaonmeiit  hi  competitioD  with  mal  type*  of  loawr 
fotura  poteatlalily.  JimatH  primitive  pe^rin,  where  a  great 
dikf,  lav-giva  and  niStaTy  tndec  appeued,  tbe  eflidenty  of 
otganiKd  fodely  rating  on  military  eScimcy  would,  ai  a  nutler 
of  courM.  «aks  iUelf  Celt  in  the  itiuggte  for  exislena.  Yet  u 
(DCh  focletiei  wonld  often  be  reaolved  into  their  component 
dementi  on  the  death  ol  the  leader,  the  overruling  importance-^ 
on  Ibe  luit  itagc  of  tha  advance  lowardi  a  mom  OT^anlc  typo 
— ol  ideal  vfiich  would  permanently  wbordioale  the  materials 
ol  sodcly  to  th<  cE&ckncy  of  ibc  whole  would  make  ilielf  felt. 
Social  ^Lcma  of  tbe  type  In  which  authority  wj 
by  anccator^wonhlp— in  which  all  the  memben 
held  to  be  joined  in  an  oachuive  religiouB  dtizenihip  founded  on 
lilood  rdationihip  to  the  deitia  who  woe  wotshippcd,  and  in 
Imglylr        ' 


whom  it  woaM  beak 

the  Sute-wouU  con 

Jin  tbe  dements  of  the  highest  miliiary 

poWnlUKty     The  un 

am  in  a  certain  ila«e  of  todal  devdop- 

ment  >•  dotiblleu  do. 

Kly  amocEaled  with  thia  fact.    Tlw  new 

and  the  oldtr  lendenc 

lei  in  sociology  are  ben  also  b  coairaM ; 

ta   wheieat  Herbert 

Spencer    hai  been  content  to  eiplain 

livdy  trivial  proccsi  of  Ihought  aiiunwd  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  mind  ef  eariy  man  in  rcUtkin  to  a  nippcied  bdief  in  ghosta 
IPrtMci/la  if  Sadatt0,  60-107),  the  newer   tendeocy   ii  to 
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amridertdetHt  ncoBoaned  wlthll  In  Its  Rktkm  to  tbe  duractet- 
lilic  pdadplcs  through  wUdi  the  effideacy  of  the  •oclal  organ- 
hatloB  trprewed  Iteelf  In  itt  aotroundinga.  Tbe  ■odal,  poliilci] 
and  nflgiona  inMilalioni  disckiied  In  the  Mudy  of  the  earlieu 
dvilititiims  within  tbe  purvkw  of  hluoty  must  be  considered 
to  be  (U  tntimalely  relued  to  tbe  tiding  prtodplea^  thli  mUitaiy 
stag*.  The  wide  iCKb  rad  sfgnftcuce  of  the  ciinei  governing 
tbe  pnOB  of  aodal  evohttloa  tbrau^oU  the  whole  of  thii 
period  may  be  gathcied  from  Oeatbea  like  Secbohm's  .SkacMra 
g/  Gndi  TrOat  Saddj,  Ualne'i  Aiciiml  Law,  BUmy  afluMu- 
tixu,  and  finrty  idM  and  CiutM,  Fowler's  CitysSKite  «/ Ot  &«ti 
and  KtmaiH,  and  hi  a  qiecial  aeose  InMii  tbe  compantivc  itndy 
of  Roaian  bw.  fint  of  aB  as  it  is  ptescntod  hi  the  period  of  Iha 
Twelvg  Thbles,  then  as  ths  JB  cMIi  beglnh  to  be  inftuenced  by 
the/ii>  fsitnaa,  and  hn)y  ai  its  prine^lci  are  ooBtnsted  with 
those  ^  Engidi  caanaon  taw  in  the  iBodera  polod.  In  mon 
al  tha  phtksophial  writing  of  Ibe  Giteht,  and  hi  particular 
la  the  AMD  and  faHtia  of  AriMoUe,  and  hi  many  of  tha 
OioffffMi  of  Plato,  the  spirit  of  the  priDcipIe*  npMi  which  society 


_  olall  tbisphucof 
social  endutioB,  a  nik  ofidlgloa  wasa  Ddeol  law  IdcntiSed  with 
the  priadi^BB  of  tbe  Staio  (Uahie,  ^HKitM  Lam);  lAsn  tha 
^Ic  itaeU  waa  absolute  at  apiiatt  tha  faidMdual,  tnowing 
"  ddtbei  moral  nor  legal  Bmits  to  itl.pow  ■';  and  when  all 
the  mnral,  intellectual  awl  iadnslllal  Ufe  of  the  community 
nted  (m  a  bads  of  slavay— the  fall  limitB  of  the  organic 
piiBCiple  of  Bodal  dEdency  would  In  tine  bo  rached.  Tha 
in  niJcb  aB  aodal  katiniliens 
■ouhl  lead  te 

hi  pohtio. 

State,  bounded  in  ita  energiea  only  by  the  k 
neocBHrily  ackoowledging  Do  cwiiplete  end  sboit  d 
dooiDiaa,  and  th*icf«B  stairhiB  ita  noaae  before  no  ioeai  laon 
of  soivBsal  cooqueat.  Thia  waa  the  cDodition  in  tbe  ancient 
State. '  It  hifipencd  thus  that  the  outward  poUcy  of  the  ancient 
State  to  other  peoplea  became,  by  a  fundamental  pciaclpk  ol 
ill  lile.  a  policy  of  military  oenqueac  and  aubjugatioD,  tho 
only  limiting  piiatiple  bebig  the  loecesdul  naistance  of  tba 
otbin.  Tlte  epoch  of  histocy  moved  by  labecat  fonxs  towaid* 
■he  final  emergence  of  one  supreBK  inUIUty- State,  b  an  eta  of 
general  conquest,  and  culmioaied  is  the  sample  Af  unfretsal 
dmnlniDn  which  we  had  in  the  Kunan  world  befon  tbe  rise  of  the 


Tbe  influnca  upon  th 
coQccptlon  of  duty  and 

was  mlmduad  into  tha  world  with  tha  tpraad  djutoik 
Christianity  can  hiidly  be  ovet-catimated.  Tlis>a>>w 
eilendsd  ooDception  ol  the  anawer  to  the  qncatieo — ff^'* 
Who  is  my  neighbour?  which  has  resolttd  bom  the^^^ 
chaiscloiEtic  dncirinea  of  tbe  ChtiBtlao  idlgioo — a  ooo- 
ctption  tnoscending  *U  Ihe  clalna  of  the  family,  group,  stale. 
nation,  people  or  race,  aad  even  all  tbe  iotereM*  compned  ia 
any  existing  order  ot  society — hu  been  tbe  moat  powerful  evolu- 
tionary force  wbidi  his  ever  acted  on  aadety.  It  has  tended 
gradually  to  break  up  the  absolutisms  mbeiiled  from  an  older 
dviliuttloo  and  to  bilng  inU>  bdng  aa  eatiiely  new  type  «f 
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A«  locitty  under  tU)  inBnsica  cbntiBaed  lo  be  impdkd  lo 
devdop  tovinb  i  itil]  mon  ihimk  type,  the  gtaliy  higher 
t«Mi»ij'  poltnlltlity  of  >  slaie  of  axiai  orda  which.  While 
gi*™  piesenrittg  the  idml  of  the  highly  orguiud  ctaie 
f^^^  ud  the  cuiTCDt  elEicienc?  of  lociety  in  oompclilion 
^tow)tat  viLb  bower  lyp^  was  iadaeDced  by  couccptioiii 
tttr'  that  diMohrd  ell  lb«e  cIhrI  ibialuIisnB,  and  le- 
^^^'*"  leucd  haauB  enogio  into  a  free  coaflJcC  ol  C^cs 
gpifaf^  by  projecting  Ibe  principled  ot  fauoian  rriponsnility 
lArU*  outside  Ibc  Slate,  bccaiAc  IppuCDL  In  many  of 
Pnitmtl,  (be  retigiOB]  of  the  £ut  such  concipliOBS  have  been 
inherCDl,  Cbristiuity  itsdl  being  a  chiracleifBtlcally  Eailcm 
ttligioii.  But  DO  Eastern  people  haa  bicti  llile  lo  pnvide  for 
Ibem  liie  pcmtaiieiit  defensive  miltlary  noitni  in  hislDry  in 
wbkh  lleoe  their  potentiality  couki  be  fealiMd.  The  significince 
o(  pwdon  Japan  In  evohilion  consiiu  laigely  in  the  iniwec  ahe 
it  *Ue  to  give  (a  the  quntion  as  to  wbctbci  ahe  mil  be  able  to 
piDvide  in  tbc  fntme  liich  &  miliea  !«-  inch  a  conccplion  among 
an  Eaiton  people. 

TIm  ligniScBncc  of  the  culmination  ol  the  mililaiy  epoch  in 
the  ancical  claiaic  dviUutions  of  the  Western  mild,  which 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  en  in  which  we  ire  living,  and  of  the 
lact  that  the  peopicB  of  the  same  docent  who  were  deltined  to 
cany  on  the  civiliiaiion  of  the  esliting  en  Rprcsent  the  tupRme 
mililaiy  stock  by  nntutal  tdccUoo,  not  oidy  of  the  nlin  woiht. 
but  of  ibe  evoluiiooaiy.  pmoaa  itself  in  biunaa  iiXLoty,  will 
therefore  be  evident 

With  the  spread,  accoxdingly,  amonglt  peci[defl  ai  this  origin, 
and  hi  such  a  defensive  military  rmiim  in  hbtoiy,  oJ  a  new 
j/i^  conviction  of  responsibihty  t<i  principles  attending 

niii»ir  beyond  Ibe  coMoomitat  of  the  politkal  State, 
SnUiHrM  then  begui  a  fuiiher  tnd  mora  organic  tUge  of 
JJJJJL  the  evoiutlonary  procen  in  wckly.  The  gradual 
^it,  dliaolgtbn  is  the  era  in  which  we  are  Unng  a£  all 

mt^itut  the  doMd  tbiolatiamt  within  the  Stale,  in  which 
»«(•«•■  human  anion  and  ideu  had  hitherto  been  confined, 
'™'*'  11  tppmatly  the  chancteiistie  iihenamaioB  ol  this 
stage.  rrege»  is  towudi  iBch  a  free  and  toltnnt,  tnu 
intense  and  efBcient,  caaSict  of  foecea  t»  wit  not  pcasiUe 
in  the  world  before.  Ii  ia.  it  would  uppeir,  in  this  h^t 
thai  we  must  regard  the  alov  dissidutioa  rf  the  bvsb  of 
ideas  upon  which  slavery  rested;  the  disifltegraiian  of  the  oon- 
options  which  surqxmed  the  abidute  portion  <if  tfae  ocoipying 
datscs  in  the  State;  ihe  undermlTdng  of  the  Idea*  by  which 
opuden  was  supported  by  the  civil  power  of  the  State  in  the 
uhgloui  itmgipes  of  tbe  middle  ages;  the  growth  of  the  coocep- 
tiwi  that  no  power  or  ofuniaa  In  tbe  State  can  be  considered 
le  intfhi  Ibe  coaseqDcat  develop- 
_U  tbe  advanced  peoples,  with 
.  nl  of  Ibe  rigbt  of  evety  deputBuat  of  inquiry 
In  tdtrj-tn^jia  up  to  that  tilmost  Umit  at  vlnch  they  are  CVD- 
OtUtA  anlr  by-  Iba  nsulti  obtained  Id  oIJkt  depsrttnenU  of 
adfvlty  .wilb  equal  freedmi:  the  growth  of  the  ajnception, 
•IhandM  aMiat.'Df  the  native  equality  of  tnes;  the  reHlting 
Uiinr  «*ht(iTi9c  iiimiUtly  indefensible,  of  men.to  ntaal 


ia:in<Ib« 

diiuAutWB.c^iWBfltb^ili  ■.'Welbindered  6(tU  should  aim 
it^iaBf^^\cillfiaii0^.^Si»ai:in  all  Ibe  fcalutea  of  an 
l£:f^t!lTpprHCBa:ln»a4atilM«q'.<  They  man  he  considered 
as  an  icliladj  tana  lUUrbllnigv^iliictpl*  inherent  in  the  Christian 
nHgjoa-wbhib  lias  nadendJibe  isvolatimary  procoa  In  society 
Otacoi^iBg  ttlimUi^ipa«-KJvo^irltaietTVIbe  pi^ction  ol 
ttd  mm^^ot  tanian'ra4nWbiiil)>  tatids  tba  limits  of  sU  the 
oMi  laaintndn-wUthtattUptHtowAagekinnbedled  it  In 
at  atatt  (iadd.'(AiK  iKcl/.>«Ml.yj.  nelMtwhig,  In  short. 
wUcb.idibf«BtI«n>«E«MiBh)Mi  4riMi'lbM.«l  oho  andenl 


ti  tbe  tutun  tn  the  evolotioiMiy  pMec«.  So 
greal  has  become  1  he  pieal  ige  of  oui  civiliittioB  through  tbe  opn< 
ationof  this  principle  in  it  that  i((  methods  and  rcnJt*  *K  being 
eagerly  bonowed  by  otbcT  pcoplei.  It  ii  tbertby  >o  nuiterially 
influencing  Ibe  etandaids  of  conduct  and  ctiltwe  Ibougbcmt 
the  world  that  tbe  devdopmenu  which  olhci  utiou  are  uoder- 
goibg  have  in  a  teal  scnje  tended  to  beccone  icaredy  mora  than 
inddcnli  in  the  eipiniJDn  of  Western  dvilization. 

We  live  in  the  presence  of  colooil  nalioeal  anntmcnts,  and 
in  a  world,  therefore,  in  which  we  are  continually  met  wilb  the 
laMl  Ihst  force  is  itiU  eveiywhrre  omnipalal^  It  jiijiji 
may  be  perceived,  however,  that  beneilh  all  outward  MnwMm 
appeacances  a  vast  diange  has  been  taking  .place.  i^USa 
In  the  endent  dviliiaiioB*  itie  tendency  to  con-  iMkMMi 
quat  was  an  inbcmnt  piindr^  in  life  ol  the  mililuy  aumm 
Slate.  It  ii  no  loDgcr  u  inhennt  prinapic  in  tbe  y^"^ 
modcRi  State.  Tbc  light  ol  conqunt  is  indeed  itill  "'•'¥"- 
acknowledged  in  Ibe  ialenutiMul  law  of  dvSiKd  Stalca;  but 
it  may  be  observed  to  be  a  right  becoming  note  and  inscc  bn* 
practicable  among  the  more  »dvai»nd  peopla,  Re6ectiOD,  DOiv> 
over,  icvnis  tbe  fact  that  ibe  right  ol  conqaeit  ii  teoding  lo 
become  impracticable  and  bnposiible.  rwt,  as  is  oftCB  supposed, 
because  d  tbe  huge  armaments  of  resistance  with  iriiich  it  might 
be  opjxeal,  but  because  the  sense  cf  social  rc*ponibility  hai 
been  lo  deepened  in  our  dvilisation  that  it  is  alinoat  impeaaibk 
ihu,  one  nation  should  attempt  lo  conquer  aad  subdue  inotbs 
after  tlie  manner  of  the  andent  world.  It  would  be  IBgardcd 
as  so  great  an  outrage  that  it  would  undonbrediy  prwe  tobeooe 
of  the  Diaddest  and  one  of  Ibe  most  unprofitable  adventina 
in  which  a  dviliod  State  couM  engage.  MilltariiDi,  it  may  he 
distlngui^bed.  It  beeomiog  mainly  defenuvs  araongst  tbe  mttfo 
advanced  nations.  Like  the  dvil  power  within  Ibe  Slate,  &  i> 
tending  to  leptoenl  rather  Ihe  organiied  meana  of  lesManca 
to  the  methods  of  faces  ibould  theK  melhodi  be  imoked  by 
otben  temporarily  oi  pemu  neatly  under  the  InlMiKe  of  km 
evolved  itandarda  of  conduct- 
la  thtia  tefatdfaig  de  social  pncoa  rn  Westera  history,  the 
pnjccled  ttExiatf  at  vUdi  now,  after  many  centuies  oi 
developoant,  bcgiai  to  icaliee  itself  to  an  Increaiint  ^  j,.^  ^^  - 
degrmin  determining  competkicn  with  other  lypesbwiiH^'a 
of  society  dirau^iciit  the  world,  it  may  be  observed  hmhj  w 
that  tbe  result  by  whidi  a  synthesis  of  the  oldeiJ^^J^I** 
and  later  views  may  be  attained  is  already  Id^^b^m 
sigfal.  It  was  pointed  onl  that  if  the  priodple  which 
Spencer  rgbtly  iccognired  in  modem  Bociety  as  rendering  tbe 
life  of  the  individual  do  longer  subsefvienl  to  the  coiporale 
hfe  of  tbe  State  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle  of  prngreat 
distingul^ing  nwfkm  dvilization  from  that  of  the  Gred  period, 
it  would  be  necesary  for  the  socidogist  to  exhibit  it  not  «a 
indicating  tbe  larger  irtdependence  of  the  Individual,  but  aa  a 
prindple  identified  with  tiK  increasing  suboidinalion  of  the  faxtl- 
vidual  lo  s  nnio  oigiiik  type  of  todely  Hen,  therefore,  this 
resallisinpRxnsofsnomplishmeDI.  The  latervening  proccm  io 
bialoiy — induding  the  whole  modem  movement  towards  liberty 
tad  cofnindiiKraeni,  towards  equahiy  of  conditions,  toward* 
equality  of  political  ri^s  aad  towards  equality  of  economic 
oppoctonilias— is  presented  aa  a  procesa  of  devehipmcnt  towardi 
a  mre  advanced  and  organic  Mage  of  social  BDbordiDaliao 
thaa  haa  ever  prevailed  in  tbe  world  before  (Prine,  tVtM. 
Cirii,  iL).  In  this  bght,  also,  it  may  be  cdaervtd  bow  tha 
claim  of  sodalogy  to  be  tbe  meat  advanced  of  all  tbe  theo- 
retical sciences  is  justified.  For  ii  the  historical  pEooess  in  the 
dvillaatioD  ol  the  era  in  which  wc  are  living  is  thus  to  fas 
regaided  as  a  piooa  im[Jylng  Ibe  incrcaiuig  lubardinttioB  oi 
the  individual  to  a  more  organic  type  of  society,  then  List  stifijy 
of  aodology  is  embracing  the  prindpla  of  the  piocesa  mist 
evidently  Involve  tbe  perception  and  comparison  of  the  nseajJi^ 
of  the  lundamentai  positions  disckaed  in  the  hi&tory  of  political 


iuccessivdy  smiggled  in  the  f^iases  of  lelif. 

and,  lastly,  of  tha  positions  with  wbich  (be  intellect 

CDniroatcd  »  the  stacc*  ti  tte  aubordinaling  proc 


M  b  UitDcyi   Th*  potftioa 
lOy  nfaORl  to  vhich  hvie 
oedown  thnnthUaaw  ud  Hulajr,  thna^  KaoL  uid  Uicd. 
Uuough  Grottut  ud  SavicBy,  ihmich  SotchH  tuiStbaoUa, 

in  Ucrbnt  Sprncer  u  influatced  by  IbeEiislbh  Iheoty  «<  lb* 
li^uol  ihe  individual  m  the  one  huid,  aadln  ManJauSocialiui 
u  influenced  by  tbe  Latin  conception  ol  the  omnipotence  «t 
the  Sisle  on  the  olhor.  luve  thui  all  (heir  place,  meuiing  and 
(denti&c  relations  in  the  modem  itudy  of  aockJogy.  Lt  nmt 
be  considered  that  Ihc  theory  of  organic  evolulion  by  natoral 
leleclion  and  the  biuoricni  method  vlU  eontinue  in  an  in^udng 
dciree  to  influence  the  lamta  of  locieiy. 

Tbe  nckdogical  Law  th«t  "  the  sodal  procen  Is  pdaurily 
evolvint  in  th»  individual  not  the  quaUiio  nhjch  conlribuw 
nfCUsBfto  hii  ana  e6kieiKy  in  csaSict  wkh  hii  leUain, 
ririifcc'jj  bn  thoie  qualiiiea  vhich  contribute  to  m>4i<ily't 
la*  AAdar  efficiency  in  the  conflict  through  vhich  It  ia  gradually 
,  '"'  rising  lowardi  a  moEO  or^ilc  type,"  caniei  ui 
into, tbe  Lnnermost  recesses  of  tbe  human  mind  and  oontroks 
lint  science  ol  psychology.  For  it  is  rhiD  not  tbe  human  mind 
vhich  IB  consdously  constructing  the  social  piec«asin  evohjlion^ 
H  is  the  locitl  pioceu  shich  is  constniciJng  the  human  mind 
in  evolution.  This  Is  [he  ultimate  fad  which  raise*  aociol^y 
to  111  trtie  pssiiian  ai  the  master  science.  Nor  is  there  any 
rrutcrialiam  in  such  a  conceptbn.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
bighat  ipiiiliul  ideal  of  man  that  the  only  conception  ol  Tmlh 
'  e  Abwhite  oMcb  the  human  mind  can  held  *(  ptesent 


a  that  which  te  being  eoolved  in  it  In  re 
coWronment  which  It  In  the  social  pioces). 

AtiTHoamaa. — It  ha>  been  one  si  the  nnli 
aETccting  loeioloi^  in  (he  past,  ibal  naay  t4  thi 
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s  yss 

U.  -  Panon. 

H  Mind  in 

!■  )r  Engels. 

PI  );  fthat 

El  iicke,7u 

P,  OiWillai, 

»  IM  11908); 

Small,  I-itf&efa  (If  ^K)gtegy[i»o».  (B.K.*) 

■OCRATEa,  son  04  the  lUtuaiy  SophnmiKUi  and  oi  the 
midwife  Phaeaaiete,  was  bom  at  Athens,  not  eaiUei  than  471 
nor  Utei  than  Mi^  or  June  464  >.c.~  Ai  a  youth  he  lecrivtd 
theciBtODiaryinstnictianingyiimasllaandimulc;  and  mailer 

and  studied  the  methods  and  the  docliines  of  the  leaden  ol 
Gs«k  thought  and  cidtuK.  He  began  lilo  as  a  iculploi;  and 
In  the  2nd  century  a.11.  a  gfoup  of  Ihe  Graces,  snpposed  to  he 
his  work,  was  itiU  to  be  seen  on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.     But 


called  educBl 
wilnetted  by 
pisitive  doctrine,  but 
itteUtorl'      ■   ■ 


idby 


iitg  that  he  had  a  divme  a 
IBM  and  signs,  iwl  indeed  to 
<  convict  men  of  ignorance 
denng  to  proDOte  their  i 


■ome  ot  (he  most  diulngnlihed  ol  his  Athenian  conieniporaries, 
and,  at  any  tats  hi  later  dfe,  was  pononally  known  to  very  many 
of  his  fellow  dUiena.  His  domestic  relations  wen,  it  is  said, 
unhappy.  The  ihiewlshiicas  o4  his  wile  Xanihi;^  became 
provHfaiat  with  Ihe  andeata,  aa  it  illU  is  with  ourselves,  Aii- 
tutle,  la  hi*  temarki  tipon  galua  and  its  degenency  (Rliil,  IL 
ij),  speaks  d  Socntta'i  >ou  aa  dull  and  fatuous;  and  krXeno' 
photi's  Memvrabtlia,  one  of  them,  Lamprodea,  receives  a  lonnal 
rebuke  for  tmdullful  behaviour  towards  his  tnothcT. 

-Sociales  served  as  a  boplile  at  Potidaea  (431-410),  where 
on  <se  Dccaaioa  be  saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  at  Detium  (414), 
and  at  Amphipotis  U")-  Id  these  caapalgm  hia  bnveiy  and 
endurance  wTte  conspictums.  Eut,  while  he  thus  performed  Ihe 
ordinary  duties  of  a  Greek  dliaen  with  credit,  he  ncllbirr  altaintd 
nor  sought  pelilifal  position.  Hia  "  divine  vuce,"  he  said, 
had  wanicd  bin  to  refrain  fmn  'politics,  presumably  because 
office  wouM  have  entailed  the  sacrihce  of  his  principles  and  the 
abaudanident  of  hii  proper,  vocation.  Yet  in  406  he  was  a 
member  of  the  icnate ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
vietntsof  Arginusac,  being  presidenl  of  the  piytaius,  he  resisted 
— fiivt.  In  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  afterwards,  when  They 
yielded,  alone— the  Dlegal  and  uncontiitutionaJ  proposal  of 
Calliienus,  that  the  fate  of  Ihe  eight  general)  should  be  deoded 
by  m  single  vote  of  the  assembly.  Not  lets  courageous  than  iMs 
opposition  to  the  "civium  ardor  prava  jubeotlum"  was  hii 
disregard  of  the  "  vultus  inslanlis  tyisnid"  two  years  later, 
During  the  reign  of  terror  of  404  the  Thirty,  anaious  to  imphute 
hi  their  crimes  men  of  repute  who  might  otho'wisc  have  oppoeed 
their  plans,  ordered  Eve  ciliiens,  one  of  whom  vas  Socrates,  to 
go  to  Salamis  and  bring  thence  their  destined  victim  Lccn. 
Socrates  alone  disobeyed,  Bui,  though  he  was  sceptionany 
obnoiiouj  to  the  Thirty— as  appean,  not  only  in  this  incident, 
but  a!w  hi  their  threat  of  punishment  under  a  special  ordinance 
forWddiTig  "  the  leaching  ol  Ihe  art  of  aigumenl" — ll  was 
reserved  for  the  reconstituted  democncy  lo  bring  him  to  tri^ 
and  ID  put  him  Id  death.  In  ji}^.  four  yezis  alter  the  test oralion 
and  Ihe  amnesty,  he  was  indicted  as  an  offender  against  public 
morality,  Hts  accusers  were  Meletus  the  poet,  Anytus  the  tanner 
and  Lycon  the  orator,  aD  of  them  members  o(  Ihe  detnocrstle 
or  patriot  part j  who  had  retumed  from  Phyle  with  Thrasybuhis. 
The  accusation  ran  thus:  "  Socrates  is  guilty,  firstly,  of  denying 
Ihe  gods  recognized  by  the  slate  and  introducing  new  divinilin, 
id.  secondly,  o(  comipting  Ihe  yonng,"  In  his  unprtTncdiiaieil 
lisncei  so  lit  from  sccfchig  to  condllaie  his  judges,  Socrale* 
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6Hoi  thtm.  Be  «u  [mind  gnOty  V  ■Bo  vote*,  It  t>  luppoicd, 
■giioit  »o.  Melelus  bavin;  ciUed  for  ciplial  punithnml,  it 
nov  retted  irith  the  iccuMd  to  make  a  counier-pnipatiLian; 
and  fiat  can  be  Utile  doubt  thai,  had  Sociaics  witbout  iuithei 
remark  aunettcd  >oma  smaller  bal  yel  aubstant[al  penalty, 
the  proposal  would  have beenacccpied.  But,  iotheamai»meiit 
ol  the  judges  and  the  diiucss  of  bii  iriends,  Socrates  proudly 
decland  that  lot  tb«  Hivlui  which  be  had  rendered  id  the  diy 
he  deserved,  not  punishment,  but  tbe  reward  ol  a  puUic  bcne- 
lador— niainlenancebi  thcPiytancumat  the  cost  of  the  state; 
and,  althougb  at  the  dose  ol  hii  qjeecb  he  piofessed  hirnidf 
willing  to  pay  a  £ne  of  one  miua,  ud  upon  tbe  urgent  entreatiei 
of  hii  friends  raised  the  amount  o(  his  offer  to  thirty  minus,  he 
iScRDce  la  the  rewh.  Hia 
1  tbe  penalty  ol  death  waa 
Then  in  a  abort  address 
.  conducl  and 


le  exasperated  the  judges,  ai 


.    WbcLber  deatb  was  a  dreamless  sleep,  o 


to  take  advaotagc  of  a  ad 
so  escape  from  piiactn. 
condemned  criminal  dranh 

absence  of  the  sacred  ship 


eme  arranged  by 
Under  ordinary 
the  cup  of  bexnlock  on  the  day  ailer 
}E  Socratea  the  rule  ibat  durini  the 
lent  annually  id  Dclos  no  one  ibould 
eiceplional  delay.    For  thirty  dayl 


be  put 

he   remained   i 

convening  with  ihcm  in 

last  conversation  he  argued  that  the  wise  ma 

approaching  deatb  with  «  cheerful  confidence  Plan 

PimJa;  and,  while  tbe  otniitl  argument — wli 

doctrine  oi  tbe  soul's  immortality  upon  the  the 

must  be  accounted  Platonic,  in  all  other  reqxcts 

Ibougb  not  that  of  an  eye-witnecB,  ha*  the  air  of 

Hamnly,  thou  jh  Sociates  kfl  no  wriilnEi  behind  h 

dogniatic  exposition,  *c  havt  in  the  'Anfntonbiiat 
end  other  wDrla  of  Xenmhoii  itrords  ol  Soerales' 

Xenopbon,  having  no  philoiophirBl  vje«  _Df  his  o 
|viic,  and  it  u  easy  to  ae 


n  ibi  shnplidly  and  aHiinilc*  the  cvMmce 

■dtnith.    PlaM  thoiich  be -- ' "^- 

:ruit«orthy  autbonty,  la  he 

wn  more  ad^'anccd  and  even  nnluoaistic  doctrine.    Yet 

's  ha^Is  and  princi|4n  of  action^  the  earfier  dalo^n. 

■"■lied  by  iheii  for™,  S»atH'i  metlwd: 

re  imponant  diaioiEuea  the  cTiJctrine  is 
«  oTthe  maaer'l  iciching  air  tlill 


Xeaophi 


Lbte,  approving  themvl^vi  as  juch  by  th 
<nleaD  tesdmooy.  Id  the  face  or  th. 
Dther  evidence  is  of  scnall  importance. 


PiruBal  C^atltruiia. — What,  then,  *erc  iLe  pcrasnal 
characteriitica  of  the  nun?  Outwardly  hii  pretence  ww 
m«D  and  bit  countenance  grotesquL  Short  oj  Maluie,  Uiick- 
necked  tad  looieahat  corpulent,  mih  prominnt  eyes,  with 
pose  upturned  and  nasi  rila  outspread,  with  large  meulh  and  coaiM 
lips,  be  seemed  the  embodiment  otacnsuality  and  even  stupidity. 
laivardiy  he  was,  as  his  friends  knew,  "to  pious  (hat  be  did 
nothing  without  taking  counsel  of  thegoda,Eo  jus4.  that  he  never 
did  an  Injury  to  any  man,  wbikt  he  was  ibc  benefactor  of  hit 
BssDciatci,  to  lempoale  that  be  never  preferred  pleasure  to 
fight,  to  Kise  that  in  judginc  of  good  and  evil  he  was  never  at 
fault— in  X  word,  the  best  and  tbe  happiest  ot  men."  "Hit 
wll^conlral  was  absolute^  hi*  powers  of  endurance  were  unfailing: 
be  had  so  schooled  hitnulf  to  modcrallon  Ihal  hit  tcanly 


"  it  divtnei  to  want  ai  Bttk  01  ponlUt  b  tha  BMs«rt  poolbl* 

approach  la  the  divine  Bfe  ";  and  according  he  pnctlsed 
tempctance  and  tdf^deniol  to  a  degree  whidi  aiunB  thought 
ottcntotiout  and  iflectcd.    Yet  the  heart]'  enjaytamt  of  social 

abttiln  from  innocent  graiificKion,  fnoi  fear  of  lolling  into 
eiceii  would  have  seemed  to  bim  to  imply  a  pedantic  iDtmalana 
or  a  burk  of  sctf^amtroL  In  short,  bit  strength  of  wiU.  if  b]r 
iu  very  perfection  it  lad  to  hii  iheortticol  ideMiCatintiol.vtrluo 
and  knowledge,  aecurcd  bim  io  ptaclice  aj 
extiavagancei  of  hit  anodate  Antiilbcaes. 

The  intellectual  gifti  of  Sooaui  were  hardly  leu  ic 
than  hit  moral  vinuei.     Naturally  obien 
thoughtful,  be  devclcfiod  Ibew  quiUtie*  b 
tyttemitlc  use.    lite  nerdie  o(  the  Di 


•aned  tad  evtr-pretent  tlu^;  because,  aioal  am  b^ng  Intel- 
lectuil  eiTor  tnulitid  into  act,  he  who  wonU  llm  vMuouilf 
must  fini  ijd  UmicU  (d  'i"""""  and  lolly.  He  had.  it  may 
be  coojecluitd,  but  Utile  ton  lor  philaaophfcal  sp^ubtliin; 
yet  by  the  careful  study  o[  tbe  etUcol  ptobknu  which  met  hia' 
in  himself  and  in  others  be  acquired  t  icmaikaUi  tact  b  dealloK 
with  questions  ol  practical  noialityi  and  in  the.cMfWllJ  the 
lildong  war  which  he  waged  against  vagnnMM  of  tboogbt  tod 
luiiy  of  speech  he  made  hhoaell  a  AtglllMlr  tpt  tad  mdjr 

While  he  regarded  the  inqnovemeat.  not  only  ot  blmtdf  but 
also  of  othos,  ss  a  taak  divinely  appointed  to  hist,  Iheie  wa* 
in  his  demeanour  nothing  eicluvve  oi  phaiitaiCaL  On  tha 
contrary,  deeply- consdaus  ol  his  own  Hmttatiom  and  infionitjea, 
he  fck  arid  cheiished  a  profound  sympathy  with  ening  bumaaity, 
and  loved  with  a  love  passing  the  love  ot  women  fellow  men 
who  had  not  learnt,  as  he  had  done,  to  overcome  bumia  fraillie* 
and  weaknesses.  Xivenheless  great  wrongs  routed  In  him  a 
righteous  indignation  which  sometames  found  eipnnioa  in 
fierce  and  angry  rebuke.  Indeed  it  would  seem  tint  PIsto  in 
bis  idcaliied  portrait  |^cs  bit  hero  credit  not  only  for  a  deeper 
philosophical  insist  but  alto  for  a  greater  urbanity  than  futs 
warranted.  Hence,  whilst  those  who  knew  bim  best  tnct  hii 
aSeciion  with  a  regard  equal  Io  bis  own,  there  were,  ai  will  be 
seen  berealler,  some  who  never  forgave  hb  itern  reprools,  and 
many  .who  regarded  him  as  an  impertinent  busybody. 

He  was  a  true  patriot.  Deeply  sensible  ^  his  debt  to  the  dty 
in  which  be  had  been  bom  and  bred,  he  tiiougbt  thai  in  giving 
bis  lile  to  the  teaching  of  sounder  viewi  In  regud  to  ethical 
and  political  subjects  be  nude  no  more  than  an  Impeifcct  Telum; 
and,  when  In  tbe  exercise  of  constitutional  luthorily  that  city 
brought  him  to  trial  and  threatened  him  with  death.  It  wit  not 
to  mudi  his  local  altacbment,  strong  though  that  ■enliment 
was.  as  lalher  his  sense  of  duty,  which  forbade  him  to  retire 
into  exile  before  the  trial  begau,  to  acquiesce  In  a  acnteuce  of 
banishment  when  the  verdict  had  been  ^ven  against  hbn,  and 
to  accept  tbe  opportunity  ol  escape  which  was  offered  him  doling 
his  imprisonment.  Yet  bis  palriotism  had  none  of  tiK  nairow- 
ncst  which  was  characteristic  of  tbe  pairiotitm  of  hia  Creek  con- 
tempovaii^  Hb  generous  benevolence  and  unaffected  philan- 
thropy taught  Iiini  to  overstep  the  limits  ol  ihc  Athenian  deaut 
and  the  Hellenic  race,  and  to  n^id  Umsclf  ti  jt  "  diben'  of 
the  WMld." 

He  wai  blest  with  an  all-psvading  hmnMr,  a  niMIe  bat 
kindly  appreciatian  ol.the  inccmgruiiiea  of  human  natureind 
conduct.  In  a  less  robust  character  this  rpnhty  rafgbt  have 
degcncraled  into  siiniimcnlaliiy  or  cynicism;  in  Socrates,  who 
bad  not  a  trace  of  either,  it  showed  Ittdf  prindpaUy  in  wtia  hit 
knew  as  bis  "  accustomed  Irony."  Profoundly 
msisienciet  of  hit  own  thougbli  and  wordi 
ad  acliont,  and  shrewdly  tuspecting  that  the  like  inconsstendis 
ere  to  be  iound  in  other  men,  he  was  carclul  always  to  place 
imself  npon  the  atandpoini  of  Ignorance  and  Io  Invite  othen 
1  join  him  there,  In  order  Ibal,  proving  all  things,  he  and  ibey 
hohl   fill)   Ihal   which   is  good.     "  Inidlectually   the 


sensiUe  of  Ihe  in 


ithiqg,"  be  said  UbsbU.  i  tcuWV  sua  of  hja  tgt,"  tayi  W.  U.  TlwOfieon  ia 


SOCRATfiB 

■lb  16  Ua  cdMka  cl  VUW* 
"he  ttttneala  hinwU  ia  all  eanpiBiti  u  tb>  dall 
pjcwpt.  MonllythapUHt.lHaAeeutabctlediKtIpMdaa, 

tnd bannn  tbi hngii         '  "" ""  "" — ■■---■- -■ 

Uncwlud  Imiiifa 

dbfulsliig  Uh  MDcdtr  d 

o(  nie  M  ildiculoiii  la*tn>    TIm 


own  tUft-Uka  viH(e  wu  Hp*''''  ^  bouly 
wnwW  iBu  pmcDt.  Tlut  Ibit  inmy  w 
akalated  i(  mon  tbu  piobthlt;  It  diuniiEdiiiUcBkbyurtkl- 
pattng  H;  it  lUaytd  jcalouqr  lod  prapiiiitHl  ecvri  ud  ll 
pamMy  piacnnd  him  •■'■-i— »—  iaio  gay  drcki  InMB  tiMdi 
>  more  nlaia  tMCbcr  would  bivc  been  oduded.  Bst  It  bkd 
lor  iu  lust  •  ImI  ptataei  of  uul,  ■  borty  tod  ■uaffectol 
rdcfpoblk     '  ' 

a  tin  lavcl 


imonf  them  to  hu  own  kvd;  be  wu  'all  Ihingi  to  ad  mai, 
by  any  mou*  to  Bi^  *fai  wbk.'  "  It  muld  mob  tbat  tbii 
buBKaona  depncUthm  of  Ua  own  gMat  qualitiM,  tini  pntnue 
lo  bettu  thui  bb  nditabaun,  led  la  pave  mlBi|:v»- 
' '  coBlaiVOfaiin-  TUt  it  waa  tin  f«iiidi- 
il  tba  Peripautk  Aiktamaa  can  hardly 


Sociits  wu  furthir  a 


xn  and  fenrent  piety. 

V  of  hit  doing  or  uying 
aBytbingprofaiieoTBsbaly."   Thse  wn  iodted  In  the  pafiulu 
mytbob^  mitch  vbidi  be  eould  not  actept.    It  wai  inaedible. 
be  arsued,  Ibal  the  godt  ibould  h>w  (ODmiHad  acta  which 
would  be  diw'aceiul  la  the  wont  of  men.    Sucli  stories,  t 
most  be  ttgarded  as  Ibe  Inventionl  o(  lying  poett     Bui,  t 
be  had  Ibui  purified  the  contemporuy  polytheiani,  be  wu 
to  RConcUe  it  with  bis  own  tte^f&at  belirf  in  a  Suprcjne  Bi 
the  inteiliient  and  beneficent  CiTativ  of  the  u  ' 


Cad  in  the  natloosl  ritual  the  iD»na  of  Btlilying 
aspirations.  Pot  proof  of  Ibe  oistena  of  "  the 
appealed  lo  the  providential  utugenient  of  nature, 
venalily  of  Ibc  belief,  and  to  the  cevel^tiou  and  winungt  which 
are  given  )o  men  Ibrou^  dgns  ud  oracles,  tbinking  that 
the  loul  ol  man  putook  of  the  divine,  he  maintained  Ibe  doclrioe 
of  Its  Immortality  as  an  article  ol  faith,  but  not  o(  knowledge. 
WbDe  be  held  that,  the  gods  alone  knowing  what  ii  for  man's 
benefit,  man  ibonid  pny,  not  for  particular  goods,  but  only 
for  that  which  is  good,  be  •*!  regular  in  pnyer  and  punctual 
in  saoiEce.  He  looked  to  oracles  and  signs  for  guidance  bi 
those  walten,  and  in  those  maiten  only,  which  touid 
lEsolved  by  erperience  and  judgment,  and  be  further  supposed 
himielf  to  receive  special  warnings  of  a  mantii  chamcter  thmu^ 
what  he  called  his  "divine  sign"  {Sarpi5Hor,  9vtt6run>  tfTittdet' 

'i  fretyint  niciencea  to  his  "divine  ngn"  were,  ^ 

the  origia  of  ihe  charge  of  "  inlniiliicinf  aew  diviniliB 

,_t  agaiul  6im  by  tiii  actuieti,  and  in  early  Chrtnian  linw  . 

amonnt  NeoplatoDic  pfailok^ben  and  lathen  ol  the  cfanreh,  give 
rise  (0  the  action  thai  be  auppcatd  hlauell  lo  be  attended  &r  a 
"  geidui "  .01  "  daemon."    Sinilarly  in  our  own  day  tpirilDaUin 
bava  attributed  u  him  ibe  belief— which  Ihey  Justify — in  "  ~ 
inldlinnl  tpirilual  being  who  aceamHnied  hln  through  lili 
olbernirdCaguard[aa>pliil"(A.K.'WalIaa).   Bultbeviry 
ehe  teniiaony  of  Xenophon  and  Ptato  shows  plaUv  diat  Soc 
dkl  Bot  regard  Ms  "customary  ibn"  either  as  a  divlmly  or 

riua.   Aoeonliaa  taXenophon,  tbg  sign  wa*a  warain).  eiib.. 
or  Bol  to  do,  which  il  would  be  foUy  lo  neglect,  not  npencding 

oitlinary  prirdeDce.  bot  deafiiv  *ith  " .-^— f—  f- 

ol  whicli  other  men  found  guidan —  '■ 


XeDophon.  t 
liTDughl  agai 


oefaiioo.  partly  of  hia  knowledge  ofnlniself  and  caaet  appcacia- 
>n  of  whai  wu  in  harmony  iritE  hb  iodlvldualily.  had  attained 
an  uniHKl  acmitaey,"  (6)  w»  nud  r  ftaitloit>^},  beinf  ubjrct 
t  ooty  l»liallaciM(im  of  sMss  but  aba  to  abmationaol  stMOn. 


XfUHbu'e  taaiioony  ihai 
bdicl  ucluda  the  Ural  and 
of  the  wamim  given,  urbia 

■1  word  3  actioiil,  but     .. .  . 

rcjsciion  at  the  tWid  and  tbe 


jitba  Ulb,  wt^  it  luffi^ 

tt  the  wanlnt,  kavea  naeaptaiaid 

the  sinfa,  while  It  plaulUy  enbin* 

I  hevoad  the  facta  when  it  altrfbuica 

for  UB,  then.'  modilyliig 

ler  and  otbcn  and  the 


ihe  manner  of  Ibe  wamini. . 

:a  It  imdenalily  o(  matter.     II  le 

:he  Afih  hypotliMSi  that  d  Diden 

lialh,  Ikal  ol  Uliit  and  Littd.  and  < 

:hal  Socrates  was  subject,  not  indeco  u  *■«■>—"**  ci  evaait  Dul  w 

ul!ucinalK>ni  of  tbe  sense  of  hearing,  so  that  the  talioaal  sug- 

— ! '  his  own  bialn,  eBMiIonally  valuable  In  cooseouence  ol 

7  and  dalicaey  of  hb  higUy  coliiviM  tact,  mned  to 

hiai.  Bad  >a  be  ittuTMd  to  bim  thiHigh 

-,-uB  thai,  though  in  lonai  c^  Ihe  hea 

-■e  of  beaiing.  DiherwiFe  cloidy  membling 
lawbeen  accomjtaalRl  bv  pBrtial  dnxngp- 


Tbe  eccentririly  of  Socnta^  Vie  «u  not  Ins  nmarkible 
than  the  oddity  d  hij  appeannce  and  the  Imny  of  his  conver- 
Batlon.  His  whole  time  was  spent  In  public— in  the  _..^,^^ 
Diaiket-pUce,  the  streets,  the  gymnasia.  Thinking 
with  Dr  Jnhnson  that  "  a  great  dly  b  the  school  for  studying 
lift,"  he  had  no  liking  for  the  cmintTy,  and  seldom  passed  the 
galea.  "  Fields  and  trees,"  Plalo  makes  him  soy, "  will  no!  teach 
me  anything;  Ihe  lile  of  the  atrceis  wilL"  He  talked  to  aU 
comers — to  the  cialtsman  and  the  aittil  as  willin^y  as  to  the 
poet  or  the  politldui— queitionlng  them  about  their  aSaits, 
about  Ihe  processes  of  thtit  several  occupations,  about  their 
notioDS  of  monlity.  In  a  word,  about  familiar  maiien  b  which 
Ihey  might  be  eipecled  to  take  an  ioleresL  Tbe  otteniible 
purpose  ol  these  Interrogatories  was  lo  test,  and  thus  Cither 
refute  or  eipiain,  the  fatnous  oracle  which  had  pronoi 


t  grsl 


imagined  thj 

ibey,  being  ignni 


nl  his 


ilaken.   When,  howevi 


r  knowledge,  he  hid  to  admit 

M  wiser  than  otheti,  in  so  far 

.  ^,       -.,  «.  .  lupposed  themselves  to  know, 

results.  But  !t  b  easy  to  see  that  Ihe  ilolemenl  b  colouied  by 
Ihe  accustomed  Irony,  When  in  Ihe  same  speech  Socralct  ttOt 
his  judges  thai  be  would  never  from  fear  of  death  or  from  any 
oiher  molive  disobey  the  cocnmand  of  the  goil,  and  thai,  il  ihcy 
pul  him  lo  death,  thi^  loss  would  be,  not  bJi,  but  Iheiis,  since  ihey 
would  not  readily  End  any  one  ID  take  bb  pbce,  11  becomes 
plain  that  he  conceived  himself  lo  hold  a  commission  to  educate, 
and  was  cnnsdously  seeking  Ihe  intellectual  and  tnoril  improve- 
mCBl  of  hb  countrymen.  His  end  could  not  be  achieved  without 
the  sacrifice  Of  self.  Ills  mcit  and  drink  vcre  of  the  pooiest; 
summer  and  winlei  his  coal  «>s  the  same;  he  was  shoeless  and 
ahiitless.  "A  stive  whose  mssicr  made  hlia  live  as  you  live," 
says  a  sophist  In  tbe  ltaiii;rabi!!a,  "irould  run  away."  But 
by  the  surrender  of  ihe  luiuries  and  the  comloiti  of  life  Socntea 
secured  for  himsell  ihe  independence  which  was  necessary  that 
he  might  go  about  his  appointed  business,  and  tberewith  he  wai 

Hb  mcsiage  was  to  all,  hut  it  was  variously  tecrived.  Those 
who  heard  him  perforce  and  occasionally  were  apt  lo  regard 
fab  teaching  either  with  indlSerence  or  with  IrrilalioD,  ctMtmp*- 
— with  indifference,  it,  as  might  be,  they  failed  to  ™/r*'4r 
see  in  the  elenchus  anything  more  than  ebbonle  ■"•* 
trilling:  wilh  liriulion,  If,  as  was  probable,  they  petcrived  that, 
in  (pile  ol  his  assumed  ignorance,  Socralea  was  well  aware  et 
the  result  to  whkh  Ibeir  enforced  answen  )'44'4i  ,f[WniW 


Ibim  iriu  dcUberUd]'  tnncbt  ud  wdnlouily  cnhlnuil  lua 
utfttiaUitCB  that  were  wnw  who  uudnl  tbemielva  lo  bim 
ulhey  D^l  havi  itUdiBl  LfacmKlvs  to  any  DnUnary  uphill, 
oiacclvltic  that  by  lanpomy  coouct  with  u  loitc  ■  kuodu 
they  would  bett  prepare  thcmBclvcs  [oi  the  logoiuduca  ol  ihe 
law  emits,  (be  asKmbly  ind  the  unite.  Again,  there  mre 
Mhen  who  uw  In  Sociatoal  ona  mutu,  couoseUor  and  [rieod, 
Ud  hoped  by  asuditiog  with  him  "  to  become  good  laen  lod 
true,  capable  of  doing  theii  duly  by  houie  and  bouiehoid,  by 
icUliau  and  Iricodi,  by  dty  aod  feUaw-ctiiEens  "  (Xeoopbon). 
Fioally,  there  mu  a  little  knot  of  inliinalei  who,  having  Kune- 
Ihinf  ol  Socnitcs'i  enlhusiasni,  entered  moie  deeply  than  the  icit 

next  genentioa.  Vet  e<ren  those  Hbo  belonged  to  tbii  innu 
drde  wereiuited,  not  by  any  common  doctrine,  but  by  acomnun 
adnintion  for  thclt  nastei's  inlellect  and  dwiader. 

Fot,  tbepandouaof  SocntEt'i  pencwality  and  the  eccenUidty 
ol  hit  bebavioni,  if  they  oScDded  the  many,  faidnated  |]ie,  fe*. 
g^.^..  "  It  ^  not  eaay  for  a  man  in  ray  cnndition,"  layi  the 
r,,m  iti  intoxicated  Akibiida  ui  Plito'a  Sympeiixia,  "  lo 
dfcicjilx  the  ainguUrity  of  Socratei'a  character. 
But  1  wfU  tiy  to  tell  bia  pniiea  in  aimilituds.  He  ii  like  the 
pipial  Sitenci  io  the  itatnaiin'  ibopi,  whicb,  when  you  open 
■■  -       .  -  -  -jj  (imggj  of       ■       "  ■      .     - 


L'ke  the  lalyc  Ma   . 

Socntci,  you  will  yt 


lyas,  n 


o  tiolit^I  Q 


I  produce  cvidco' 


irauderfut  nuaidaiL    Only 
there  ii  Iliii  diSeience — wfaat  he  doa  with  the  help  of  hii  instni- 

child  hear}  you,  or  even  a  Iceble  report  ol  what  you  have  laid, 
ilBtruck  with  awe  and  pooseaed  with  admintioiL   Aafdrmyicif, 

ay,  and  how  they  move  me  itilL  When  I  listen  to  bim  my  heart 
beau  with  a  more  than  CoiybiDlic  eiciteoieati  he  haa  only  to 
fpeak  and  my  leaia  flow.  Oraton,  luch  aa  reiidca,  never 
moved  me  in  thi<  way—nevei  rouied  my  loul  to  the  thought 
of  my  MTvilc  condition;  but  tbia  Uanyaa  makes  dk  think  that 
life  la  not  north  living  to  long  aa  I  am  what  I  am.  Eveq  now, 
it  I  were  to  ILilen,  I  could  not  reaiil.  So  there  is  nothing  for 
Fne  but  to  atop  my  ean  againat  ttiii  lireo^i  aong  and  fiy  for  my 
life,  that  1  may  not  grow  old  aitting  at  hia  iceL  No  one  would 
think  tlial  I  had  any  aliame  in  me;  hut  1  am  ashamed  in  the 

Tht  Aauialim  ani  Ut  Cauu.— Tbe  life  kd  by  Socrala  was 
not  likely  to  win  for  him  eilher  the  aflection  or  Ihe  esteem  of  the 
^__,_  vulgar.  Tboae  who  did  not  know  bim  pcisonallyj 
-"y  -  seeing  him  with  the  eyes  ol  tbc  cooiic  poets,  con- 
ceived bim  as  a  "  visionary  "  O^rb^v^^os)  and  a 
"  bore  "  (ofcUoxii}.  Tboae  *ho  had  faced  bim  in  aifument, 
even  if  tbcy  bad  not  imailed  under  bis  rebukes,  bad  at  any  lale 
winced  under  bis  interrogatory,  aod  ifguded  bim  iu  cooiequetice 
with  feelings  of  dislike  and  feai.  But  the  eccenlticity  of  hia 
fenius  and  the  ill  will  borne  towards  him  by  individuals  arc  not 
of  themselves  luScieot  to  account  for  the  tragedy  of  jm-  It 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  study  tbc  circumstances  of  the  trial, 
and  to  investigate  the  motives  which  led  Ihe  accusen  to  geek 
bis  death  and  the  pe<^c  of  Athens  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Socrates  was  accused  (i)  of  denying  the  goda  recognized  by 
the  state  and  Introducing  instead  ol  them  Itnnge  divinities 
(aoijiAiia),  and  (i)  ol  corrupting  tbc  young.  Tbe 
\!!'^Mhm  Bist  of  these  charges  rested  upon  the  notoiioul  tact 
that  he  supposed  hlmseli  to  be  guided  by  a  divine 
visitant  or  sign  (AoipAnovj-  The  second,  Xenophon  tells  us,  was 
Buppoited  by  a  series  of  particular  allegations:  (a)  that  he  taught 
hisBssocialts  to  despise  tbe  in«t  Uulionsof  the  state,  aod  especially 
elcctioa  by  bt:  (t)  tbai  be  had  numbered  amongst  bis  isiocialea 
Ciiliaa  and  Alcibiades,  tbe  most  dingrtous  ot  Ihe  representatives 
of  the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  respectively;  (()  that 
he  taught  the  young  la  disobey  parents  and  guardian!  and  to 
prefer  bis  own  aulboriiy  to  tbeiis;  id)  that  he  was  in  the  habit  ol 


qiMtbg  mischievous  pas! 


democracy- 


Qt  calculated  lo  conciliate  a 


ptejudke  of  m 

Ii  is  plain  that  the  acience 
hostile  jury.  Nevenheleas,  it 
stand  how  an  advene  vetdia  became  possible.  II  snqM 
Socnua  rejected  portions  of  the  conventioaal  uiM 
mythology,  be.  accepted  tbe  established  faiih  and  !>•<««■ 
performed  its  offices  witb  eacmplaiy  regulsrity.  If  he  talked 
of  s  ioiptour,  the  ioifiiKw  was  no  Dew  divinity,  but  a  oaniic 
sign  divinely  accorded  to  him,  presumably  bythe  Rods  ol  the 
aiate.  If  be  quesioned  the  propileiy  ol  certain  of  tbe  instiiuiions 
of  Athens,  he  was  pniwred  to  yield  an  unhetiiatini  obedience 
toalL  HehadoeveicawDtenasced  tberaiideediol  Ciiiiasand 
Akibiadei,  and  indeed,  by  a  ihaip  censure,  had  earned  the 
undying  haired  of  one  of  them.  Duty  la  patents  be  inculcated 
as  he  incukated  other  viitua:  and,  if  be  made  Ibewu  wiser  than 
the  father,  auiely  thai  was  oal  a  faulL  Tbe  cRatioB  of  a  lew 
lines  from  the  pccta  ought  noi  to  weigh  against  the  clear  evidence 
of  hit  large-bearUd  patiiotiami  and  it  might  be  suspected  thai 
his  applicaiion  of  the 

Xenopboo'a  njAy,  of  which  the  fore- 
going ia  in  eflecl  a  uaunuy,  will  probably  icem  sufficitnl.  and 
mon  than  auffideat.    £ut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  »,,„. 

Ibat  Atheniana  of  the  old  school  opproaditd  the  sub-  f!„  ' 
jectfRunanentirdydiflerentpoiDtof vieir.  Somies 
was  In  all  things  an  innovaioi— b  rehgion,  inasmuch  as  h«  Mugb  t 
to  eliminate  from  the  tbeology  of  bis  contemporaiies  "  those 
lies  which  poets  tell  ";  in  palilks,  inasmuch  al  be  distrusted 
levenl  instilulioni  dear  to  Alhroiaii  democracy;  ia  education. 


n  the  I 


u-  against  authority,  and  il- 
of  his  Ol 


It  ii 


It  old-lsi 


founder  of  philas(f>hical  Inquiry,  regard  him 
it  waa  because  Sninlet  was  an  innovator  ll 
Athenians,  wbo  taw  in  the  new-fangled  culloi> 
their  recent  diUreiRS  and  disaster!,  regarded  hia  ai  a  great 
criminal.  It  it,  then,  a/Iei  all  in  no  wise  strange  that  a  majority 
waa  found  Grtt  to  [nonounce  him  guilty,  and  allswards,  when 
he  refused  to  make  any  submitsiun  and  piofeoed  himself  in- 
diflereni  lo  any  mitigation  of  Ibe  peoalty,  to  pus  upon  him  the 
leotence  of  death.  Thai  the  verdici  aod  Ihe  lenience  were  not 
in  any  way  illegal  is  generally  acknowledged. 

But,  though  the  popular  distrust  of  eccentricity,  Che  initatson 
of  individuala  and  groups  of  individuals,  the  altitude  of  Sociatea 
hi  mac  If,  and  the  prevalent  dislike  of  the  intellectual  q^^^b 
movement  wbicb  be  rrpietenlid,  gn  far  lo  account  sfiaf 
for  tbe  result  of  tbe  trial,  they  do  not  eiplain  Ihe  ^""^ 
occaaion  of  the  aiiack.  Socraies'i  oddity  aod  bmtquerle  were 
no  new  things;  yet  in  the  past,  though  Ibey  had  made  him 
unpopular,  they  bad  twt  brought  bim  into  tbe  courts.     His 

had  passed,  if  not  unnoticed,  at  all  events  unpunished.  Hit 
political  heresies  and  general  unartbodoiry  had  not  canted  him 
to  be  excluded  from  the  amnesty  of  40j.     Why  was  ll,  Ibnr, 

familiar,  and  when  the  constilulioo  had  been  restored,  lb* 
loletalion  hitherto  extended  to  him  was  withdrawn^  What 
were  tbe  spedsl  circitnislancea  which,  induced  three  members 
of  the  patriot  party,  two  of  tbem  leading  potitldant,  to  unite 
their  eSorta  asaiut  one  who  apparently  wag  n  litile 
fonnidabJe? 

For  an  answer  to  tbit  qneitloii  It  b  necessary  to  ioA  h>  tha 
hiilory  of  Athenian  politio.  Besides  Ihe  oligarchical  patty, 
properly  to  called,  which  In  411  wai  repreiented  by  rmWaf 
the  Four  Hundred  and  in  404  by  tbe  Thirty,  and  the  «"■»■» 
democratka!  party,  which  returned  to  power  In  *"■' 
410  and  hi  40],  there  was  at  Athens  during  the  lait  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  a  party  of  "  moderate  oligarcha,"  antsgoa- 
iaiic  lo  both.  It  was  lo  secure  the  oo-openlun  of  the  moilemi 
party  that  Ihe  Four  Hundred  In  411  premised  lo  constitute  tha 
Five  Thousand,  and  that  the  Thirty  in  404  iclually  cMMIltBtad 


■u  in  tha  hopa  ti  nalWiig  tiM 
e  psity  Ifut  TiKrameDHH  its  mott 
proDUDcnt  representative,  aJUed  hinucIF,  Gnt  wilh  the  Foui 
Hundred,  Bitemidi  with  the  Thirty,  la  411  chfl  poticy  o' 
lleTUBeiiB  (f  .>.)  wu  tsnponiQy  nco^ul.  Ibe  Fm  TliiiMin 
mpencding  Ibe  Four  Rundnd,  Id  404  (Ih  Tfainj  cntiriltei 
hicn;  lor,  tliough  Ibcy  meted  upon  hla  advice  u  f ai  aa  to  cooitj 
tule  tike  Tfaiee  Thouiaul,  tbey  wen  careluL  to  keep  tM  tu 

—for  luch,  io  the  Arislolelian  scnie  ol  the  tain,  the  coniiJtuIlan 
of  411-410  was,  and  the  constitution  of  404-403  proIeBed 
be— wu  ioKcuiely  bawd,  10  thai  it  wai  Boi  loos  be(«e  ihe 
"  »i»wiiT*t4  democracy  "  waa  icstond.  The  pn^fwrune  of  the 
"  moderalH  " — which  fnchided  (i)  the  liniitalian  of  (he  fran- 
chise, hy  the  eiduiioD  of  ibose  who  were  unable  to  provide 
tbemKlves  with  the  puwply  of  ■  boplite  tad  Ihia  to  toidci  la 
the  ciiy  lubstuiiial  wrvke,  (ij  the  abolition  o(  paymml  for  tb« 
peifornunce  of  poltiical  functiaiis,  and,  as  tt  woiild  teem,  fj)  the 
diuiM  of  the  lot  in  Ibc  election  of  maijitnici— found  e^xdal 
fanjur  with  the  inlellrctua]  dau.  Thus  Akibiadei  Haa  aoionsBt 
its  promHRi.  and  Thucydida  annmenib  the  cocitlitulion 
ntabtiihed  aftn  the  fall  of  Ihe  Four  Kucdttd  u  the  best  which 
is  his  time  Athens  hul  enjoyed.  Now  (i  1>  eipituly  stated  thai 
5Dcralrs  dialikot  election  by  lot;  it  is  certain  that,  refardin; 
paid  educational  service  as  a  spcdea  of  pnxtilutioD,  be  would 
wrcDunt  paid  political  lervin  not  a  whit  les  odious;  and  the 
Uress  laid  by  the  accuser  upnn  the  Homeric  quotation  fjliad  ii. 
iSB-ioi]— which  ends  with  the  lines  iai/^K\  ir^lfuf  ita,  ul 
OAar  piBor  tuvi  ol  vie  ^V^"'  ^  '  r^l'  irMittm  aal 
4h>«[,  o6ri  nrr'  It  nUiuf  trOfiSiam  ifit'  M  ^Xg  — 
becomes  intdligihle  if  we  may  suppose  that  Sociatts,  like 
Tbcnmene*,  wished  10  nttrici  the  fiaacUse  to  tboH  who  wue 
ikh  CDouih  to  serve  as  bopliiei  at  thtii  own  etptate,  Tbos,  M 
nd^t  have  been  anticipated,  Socrates  was  a  "  cKideralt,"  and 
the  treatment  which  be  received  Irom  both  Ihe  eitntmc  panics 
Mggesli — even  if  nilh  Ciole  we  icjni  (Jm  atoiy  told  by  Diodocua 
(liv.  j),  haw,  wbni  Tbtmnena  wu  diaggcid  fmn  the  altar, 
Socrates  alttmpted  ■  feseue— thai  hb  sympalhy  wfih  the 
inodctste  patty  was  pronounced  and  notorious.     Even  la  the 

beaid,  Phormisius  proposjoK  that  those  alone  should  exercise 
the  franchise  who  possessed  land  in  Attica;  and  it  ii  reasonable 
suppose  that  their  poiilion  was  atmngcr  ' 


Thes 


i  Socrates  by  the  democratic  poUtidani 
wu  a  blow  struck  at  the  "  moderates,"  Socrates  beinf  singed 
out  lor  attack  because,  though  lul  a  fcofejaional  politidan,  he 
wu  the  very  type  c^  the  nTokoDtent  party,  and  had  done  much, 
probahl)r  more  than  any  man  living,  to  make  and  to  foster  views 
which,  if  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  oligarchical,  were 
tonfdiedly  hostile  to  the  "  unmixed  democracy."  His  eccentij- 
City  and  heterodoxy,  as  wctl  u  the  personal  ammosities  which  he 
bad  provoked,  doubtless  contributed,  u  hii  accusers  had  fore- 
seen, to  bring  afuut  the  conviction;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
prcscDt  writer,  it  was  the  fear  of  what  may  be  called  "  |riu1o- 
*o;diieal  radicalism  "  wMch  prompted  the  action  of  Mdelus, 
Anytus  and  Lycou.  The  mult  did  not  diiappdnl  their  eipccla- 
tioni.  The  friends  of  Socrates  abandoned  the  struggle  and 
retired  into  eaile;  and,  when  they  relumed  ta  Athens,  the  most 
pfoniinait  of  iIkdi.  Fkto,  was  careful  to  coti£ne  hinwdl  lo 
theory,  and  to  announce  in  emphatic  terms  bis  withdraw^  from 
tbe  practical  politics  of  his  native  dty. 

MiOui  ant  ZlscMw.- Snialts  was  not  a  "  pTiiloiopher."  nor 
m  a  "  leafher."  but  Tather  an  "  educator,"  tuving  for  his  function 
"lorDUse.  peTHude  and  rebuke  "  ff^to,  Apciojy,  jp  E).  Hence, 
in  nvninlne  Hi*  life's  work  it  is  proper  to  tA.  rot  What  wm  hia 
philofopby?  ODI  What  wu  hii  Iheory,  and  what  wa«  his  prartice, 
of  educalUfl?  It  is  true  Ihat  he  has  brought  to  hii  ineory  of 
fducation  by  the  study  of  prevSouf  philosophies,  and  that  bis 
praeiiceled  to  Ihe  Ralonic  revival;  bul  to  attribtire  to  htm  philo- 
■ophy-  CKCtpt  in  that  loose  sense  in  which  phiknophy  h  atcribtd  ro 

oJ  bu  disbeliin,  ia  misleading  and  even  errDncoui. 


■he  Pfotagorcn  de 

■  ■DM  aad  feeUnos;  whence  be  inferred,  vat  onk  that  koowledfe 
■Eh  *a  lbs  jUaaa|iken  bad  xiurtt.  eertsu  kiwwkdgi  of 
■stBR  ud  iu  bwa.  waa  nuttainahh.Tjin  also  that  neilber  &  nr 


ig  phyaeal  apanlatHn 

dAKd  foe  Oenelvis 

ind  Butlurlty  lo  dagaasa^ 

HBlii  he  feead  a  ndns-itlace,  ■ 

«    tooA  wA  mttTWhie    all 

opmnaa  wen  eauUy  tnie,  el  thoae  ofJuani  which  woe  capable  ol 
inag  tTaoikled  ono  act  aome^  ba  conCBvedt  wm  as  worldag 
hypotheiei  moR  itfricnMe  than  ntfacn.  It  wv  bve  that  the 
'  — --  -'  —■- hiqwH  bi^u.    tlvugb  be  had  aeHher 


ha  Dot  only  rwriciyely  diiCkiguLsliRt  himi 
whdhv  phlloso^ien  or  •cqjhLats.  oiled  t1 

'■--•— -■"-^i^^V——-—'-  -- 


■bo  held   ihai, ., 

B  who  by  his  argunenls  cuiks  good  cpiuons  »  nn 
bad  DDca,  thut  relHmiw  the  aout  of  tlie  iodiindiiat  oe 
similaj  to  Ihat  of  tha  phyddan  or 
'  complete  ProUHorcaas  "  are 
:b  bytbqrinsinence  (167  D) 


;  and  iheH  "  i 


and  dialectic,  as  well  u  by  other  familiar  iiaiu  of  Socntic  coonrte. 
In  fact,  (his  passage  becomn  uudliglble  and  significiiit  11  it  is 
■upposcd  to  refer  to  Ihe  hisiorical  So^ua;  and  by  teaching  us  to 
regard  hun  as  an  "  iscoegplitg  PiaagaRUn  "  i(  suppUes  the  link 
vEich  connects  Ua  phliOKphieal  aDrpsiciBq  with  his  dUlectica] 
thtory  of  edBation.  It  in  no  doubt  possible  Ihat  Soostn  was 
'  '*  '  iBtal  his  relatioovup  to  l^otagoraa;  but  the 

at  the  "  dialectical "  or  "  maxulic  ".mRhod 
'  Lguishsl>V— the  destructive  proceaa,  by  which 


, Socrites  would  dus  ,-- 

but  iindcnintfle  cDuetjucace  which  wa#  plainly  ir .. 

o^nicn  impugned.  In  this  way  he  brought  hia  inlcrleeulor  ig  p 
judgment  upon  himself,  and  reduced  hjn  to  a  slate  el  "doubt  — 
''  peipinity  («>wU).  "  Before  I  ever  mel  you."  aayi  Meiu  bi 
the  ^kgue  which  Plato  called  by  hia  nanK  (n  El.  ''  1  was  loM 
that  you  spent  your  lime  ia  doubluigand  leadii^  othcn  lo  doubt; 
and  it  is  a  lad  that  vour  vilehnia  and  sprlla  have  braugbl  me  to 
ibc  torpedo:  »  it  benumbs  any  ooe 
it,  so  do  you.    For  myself._iny  soul 

.  .  _,.,- jbe  retpondeot,  balBed  and  diigiisted 

by  the  DiTKiior  deslnietive  process,  at  this  point  withdrew  from 
the  incjDlry.  he  had.  hi  Socntes'a  judBiaent,  gainad  aomelhing;  lor, 
_i 1 1..  !...!__  . — rant,  he  had  supposed  himself  to  have 


■  *ll.  h^viJ' ha"^i 


SOCRATES 


, , .nm  ■cndioiidy  pranved, 

suk  Mep  the  GOOKiBiB  ud  Rvomfbla  UMit  of  the  tHiBB-. 
Of  tbe  no  ptoeuiM  of  tba  iliilfrrgil  mduid,  the  Oiym  or 


, ,_, JB  <rfteii,  pncskd  by  the  dnttuctlire  pi ,„ 

Then  it,  however,  in  thk  luxfainff  mrpnikif.  O*  the  one  huul, 
Xew^ihoii,  heviiw  for  hk  pcindpat  purpoee  the  difceee  of  h[i  iHUtfT 
efujiiat  vijnr  ceJenuy,  aceln  to  Aam  by  efecth^  ennifilem  the 
QiceDvaee  a  hk  poihive  teachinfli  aad  accoidini^  li  doc  centvl  id 
(tJuiiamUi.  mSU  lot  lo  ea^wia,  the  negative  prandme.  On  the 
other  kud,  PkUt  h[i  ^m  being  not  eo  nuch  to  vdcrvc  BocTatn's 
psiitin  tEUbinEU  mherhy  written  mrdi  la  Binidiic  the  rndrr 
to  leU-Knitinr,  juX  u  Ibe  ipolien  wnrda  irf  the  ■naHer  had  itimu- 
Lated  die  hwrr,  ci  compdlrd  bjf  (he  vny  lutun  of  hit  talk  to 
Icecp  the  conttrvctivF  Homent  in^the  background,  and,  where 

hitnielf  to  nugmaiical  huiiL     For  cmtniJe,  when  wc  eompan? 
Xenophon'i  UmmiUlia,  iv.  6,  >^  with  Plaio'i  EnAjplm.  we 
'"nitoc  ii  led  hy  a  fewwA™- 
~  linovkdKC  of  Ihoaelawi 

"whidiVcowmicd  mih  ■'■ -''-■-  —"-  ■  -' ^"" 

nfiblT  incoDclust 

Uiiie  tUuit  thoMcpi  wbkh  kd  lo  ih 

Jucator  C4  the  5ocratic  type,  w 
It  the  advantaflta  cJ  the  elcnctii 
What,  t 


imple  ■ 


r>ert— aufkiently  explaina  ilielf.    The 

lalaBmiraiKethatiBtbepaniculaTinaiter  inhaod  acmaLn 
counc  01  anion  <•,  or  b  not,  to  be  adopted.  Btit  it  i>  neceaary  to 
By  (  word  of  eiplanallan  about  tht  ktltrcaae,  in  which,  the  ;«i«a]- 

id^^tenn'tlie  L 

Ilie  coDctngJon  ii  a  pmviilanal 

or  may  not,  without  EaJlint  into  tiKnnrmency,  appiy  xiw  tc 

ia  laraHy  due  to  the  misapplication  of  renera]  r«ma,  which, 
affimd  to  a  perton  or  to  an  act,  poHlbfy  Tn  a  moment  of  pi 


lo  By,  a  decliL „  . 

i« JntertocHor  attuho^in  gennal  a  uedlied  nmninE, 


npon  ri  tM>t*m,  .. 
Rtiuiring  a  definiliDii 


sKlude  error  of  Ih^  m 


While,  however,  Socnlfl  loiiiht  nrilher  Imowledi 
the  nnn  tcnie  oE  the  word  he  Tdd  to  be  unit  '  ' 
—  .     .       "cept  Mi  ■  nKini  to  iliht  action. 

"""■*''not   perhaps  a  nmem  of  elhia.    bi 
a  body  of  ethical  daclrioe.    Nimctf  bk»ed  with 


By 


tie.  which  in 

:nK  opinion,  the 
ilil  (hey  formed. 


_ wdl-diang.    Where  there  iakoowledte^-tbal 

•ay,  pnctical  wiidom  t«ihiairl,  the  only  knowlei&e  which  b* 
wmiaiut— fight  action,  be  conceiKd.  foltowi  of  lUeUi  for  > 
knowincty  ptwnirtiat  ianriljand,  if  tlHTear 


Prodicua'a  apoloBue  of  tl 
odenof  woiWlyii ' 


,  .         Hl'beinr  at  the  individiul^  and 
ChweoEHenuea,  withitacaowBjdaca 

:i«L^  the  cnvet^SciiliiH  of  ethical 


perfectly  abaortied,  the  kaaoiu  of  what  Plato  caitt "  poUtkal  vinue  " 

that  nmEty  ha*  become  --•'-  ■■=—  -   ' —■ '  -'- 

■crutiny  of  ha  cndmiala  I 

to  be  KMihleL     Kb  theoi,   

....  ■ .J .:.j._  I..  .1.  Good  for  iu 


with  hi.     

rom  an  external  RaodpMni 

_. y  it  indeed  to  little  mii 

rherruj  u  haa  been  ee«i,  virtue  or  wiadom  hat  the  i 
object,  he  (Dinetiniea  idmtilin  the  Good,  with  viitiie  or 
which  Pialo  (*^W«  vL  sps  C). 


with  diuioct 
tbinkeia."    Ir 

hb  tcichinfr,  i.  .„  _.. 

convicliou  of  a  remarkable 

noiian  of  the  ethical  tcadung  whii 
naSe 


hco^  of  Socratci.  like  the  m 
.-  . jre.  which  irHteniant  emprtgn 


knowledge,  f 


knowledge  for  iti 
a  ddutian.  inau 
»  unaiuiaaUe. 

?bbn  to  be  refiardod  u  the 

he  had  made  tome  lentarivc 

he  had  thown  both  In  fail  L«  _...  „.  ,_  »-w.  »..  -_  i-.,-v,i 
ol  piacticsl  applicalioa:  he  had  invtmed  a  mni 
end  ihe  rectil^tion  of  opinion:  and,  above  all. 


phikqaphical  achool.    But 
H  CD  a  theory  of  yioiaUty; 


bad  wened  " 

thoae  efilKni 


aancluai,  thoae 

•evBBllyfnini  hi; 


t  of  the  Individuai  inlebect." 

liooli  •pnng  op  aiiHii«M  nia 
I  turn  lor  ipecvlatjoii  lakiaf 

—  ._  — uniibre.    Thm  Ariiilpput  of 

Cyrene  fntertinrted  hcdonivticilly  the  theorelical  morality.  Aniia- 
thenn  the  Cynk  copied  and  caTicatuml  Ihe  aunere  <iaB|ite: 
l^uclidea  of  Megan  pcactiicd  and  pervetitd  ibe  etmciic  metbodi 
Plato  the  Academic,  accepting  the  whole  of  ihe  Soeratic  tcachiag, 
Gnt  developed  it  harmonioutly  in  the  acrplical  •plrit  of  it*  author, 
and  afterwards,  concaving  that  he  had  found  bi  Sccrairv'a  agnoHi- 
cim  Ihe  germ  of  a  phlloaophy,  proceeded  to  eaaMmct  a  mten 
whith  iboiild  embrace  at  oDcoontology.phyiica,  and  Ithka,  From 
the  foui  ichaDU  thu*  eiubliihed  apiang  aubtequcDIly  lour  oibet 
Khcio1t,-^he  Epicurean!  being  the  natunl  luccetaon  of  the  Cyre- 
ngica,  the  Stoica  of  the  Cynlcai  Oe  Sceptica  of  th$  Megariaiii.  and  the 
Peripuetica  of  (he  Academy.  In  Ihii  way  the  leactili^ef  Sociain 
made  it»elF  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Ihe  pgti-Socratkc  phDoKiphy. 
Of  the  influence  whkh  be  nrerciaed  upon  Arutipput.  Aotiatt^nea 
and  Eudidee,  the  "incomptete  Soaatici,"  u  tb^aie  commonly 
called,  at  well  aa  upon  the  "  complete  Soeratic."  Plato,  lomethjiig 

The  "Incomphne  Socratica''  were,  lilie  ^ocnten.  iceiitia:  but. 

-' '-«ippu».  who  Kemi  lo  have  been  in  contari  wilb  Piu- 

befoie  he  made  acquaintance  with  Socralet,   . 


r   Corgiah  and   Euclidea,  <■ 


AntlMhenei,    like    t 


BmuK.  ukhii  Ii , 

b*  found  hiiHUf  cofflpdled  fo  Rginl  vhat 


>.<>■»  IB  nitfciMfnni 
Jthcr  voniL  Ariitippui  vj 
~* — iblceiin  dement  in 


and  DoHiiKniJv  cDBcdvcd  iQ  piediotiM  which  wu  ibc 
to  ba  JUaptioBtB.  Thia  AnfUpuit  ncofnlnd  onljr 
dcnytiw  thincij  AntittJiciH  ncognliBd  thlnu  denyiiif 
DDi;  sod  It  it  pnbable  tbaE  fn  tbu  mtter  Eiadias  mi  bi 
hirn.  Por,  in<Ki|h  dm  Schlcicnnacber  many  hlitofian^ 
"  Ideinifyiiig  lb*  f)M>  «0h  oI  Plito'i  Slpliiil  «[ ' 
b  haw  aKnbttl  to  EucUda  >  tkniy  of  "  Uai."  lad  < 


ln|la  (■■■W  th 


^idiSaSt, 


:  hiitoTV  of  Mecifluikn,  It  iad 
n  RDi  impDminct  id  kv  nQW|  n  the  founder  oTtbe  achoal  bad  onjccn 
looae  fiom  die  InRimcli  of  tbc  Zenoniaa  pandov,  hb  nKceeaorit 

■nd  anKinM  them  SiUpo,  ibouW  hav*  monciled  -' ' —   -- 

ttwy  ceruuiljr  did.  (o  the  Cvnk  denial  of  predicalton. 

IVhik  tbr  "  incnrnplete  Socnlica  "  m,-' 

tlie  limin  wtkh  Socnici  had  impowd 

limiEa  they  occirpied  each  hia  departm^ub    niiBUHHua,  ■  u^^ku 

thm  by  the  rinceir  affection  whith  he  conceived  for  him,  inter- 

ru^Bed  bill  not  un^enerDiii  na(ui«,  a  halcr  of  plcaiuic.  iroublcd 
himsdf  Lillfe  aboul  ethical  theory  and  eavc  hia  life  lo  the  imllAtioa 
of  hii  maiter'aafceliclfm.  Virtue,  ftc  held,  depended  upon '*  workt." 
CKt  upon  argumenta  or  Icnoni;  all  that  wai  nccesafy  to  it  vai  tbe 
Birenglb  of  ■  Socnta  (Koc.  LaM.  vL  II).  Vet  hen  too  the 
Sncralic  tbeofv  of  <>«»tn»  had  ■  qualifying  effect;  to  that  Cyrtnaic 
hedoniani  and  Cynic  uceticism  nniciioicf  eahihit  uaexpcctcxl 
amnoiinntiona.  The  ttacfaini  of  EIlcIidc^  though  tha  Ciud  i> 
■till  npposed  to  be  tbe  highest  object  of  kna*led(e,  can  hanlly  ba 
■aid  to  have  an  ethical  element  r  ■«  incoiueqiKoct  of  tUadEficiencr 
the  diahxilc  of  Suciatc*  degEiKiaisd  in  Mifarlan  hand%  fini  into  a 
■erica  of  erefciaea  in  faifacjct.  aecondly  Ino  a  vulgaf  and  fuEite  criHic. 
In  fact,  (he  Kinial  SoCEaticiama  of  the  InooouJcto  Socntica 
nrity  anffeitSri—  -'■'^~  "-= '^---  "-  -'-  ■" 


■  like  the  pcofca 


Ihia  may  be,  they 

oftabliah  ichoofa,  and,  aa  it  i 
■iannl  educaton  oiled  Saphi>i>. 

or  the  nlaliona  in  which  the  metapliydc  of  Plato  itood  to  the 
Socratic  iOrch  for  definitiona  Ihew  are  of  nutBily  almost  ai  manjr 
-^^,  iheoriea  aa  there  ajt  Enterprela  liana  of  tbe  PUlonic 
"~*'       ayaten.     Hence  in  Ihii  place  the  writer  muat  content 

52™ii_     liiJSted'"iiTlo'|Ail^i^Kcal  4«>^'1«>  by"e  ^cra^ 
rTitran  rratylua.  Pfato  began  hia  Inldkctual  life  aa  an 
e  followen  of  Henctllui  having  lavarda  the 

---'-'     There  would  have  been  then  nothioB 

'    '       ~     .  had  riven  bima^ 

lied  <f!th  Socialea, 


end  of  the  stb  a 

to  piQvolie  nipTiae,  if,  levins  apecubi 

to  poliiice.    In  407,  however, Tie  beean , — 

wbo  tave  to  hia  thoughii  a  new  ditcclion,     Plalo  nnw  lu 
occuparion  for  hia  intelleclval  cnerglea.  aa  Secnlea  had  done. 


ibilon,  I^Lo  bad  ^' 


ly  of  hia  bdlefa  and  tli,  ., ,.    -, 

.  But  It  Kia  not  until  the  cataatrupfae  of  ]«  that  Flalo  gave 
r  to  hl>  life'a  work.  An  eiDe,  cut  ofl  f nna  poliilcal  ambilionk 
le  forward  aa  the  author  of  dialoguci  which  aimed  at  produciog 
KtH'n  tbe  mine  effect  wfivh  the  voice  of  tbe  naaater  bod  prc^ 
beaten.  For  a  time  he  waa  cnnlent  thui  to  foDow  in 
SociBteii  and  of  thia  period  we  have  recordi  in  tboie 
I.E. immonfy  desgnaled  Socratic.    But  F|bto  bad 


diatoeuea  i -  -..  . 

IDD  decided  a  bent  to 

knawfedse  of  ethical  concepta 
Socralea,  but  fcoinrtedge  of  the  ■ 
aa  that  which  the  phyalci~~~  ^ 
wai  neceialty  that  the    lii 


'li£htopinion''wh 

,  irtCuUr  inalancca 

■  Itnoarledge  "  pmpeHy  ■>  called.  In  ih 
«9unie  for  mry  Socratlc  univeraal  a  cor 
mmutable,  aupraaennial,  to  be  tbc  cauac  t 
■"-ilion  or: f?™™.K°J^_k..- J 


'^whd;& 


__ ..  .  .of  the  "what"  of  the  univenal.  being  ob- 
tained iff  the  inipectioD  of  partieulara,  in  aome  aort  rntaeieptea  tbe 
— '--  ' jor"  Idea  "froniwhich  they  derived  thdrcnataclc^''™ 


and  in  10  far  wu  valuable:  bvt,  inaamucb  aa  the  inapectioo  of  (I 
piuliculara  waa  partial  and  impctfecl.  tbe  Socntic  definition  w 
only  a  partial  and  Imperfect  lepreienUtiga  of  the  eternal,  imnutabl 
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the  ideaa  ba  hoped  to  brinf  then  Into  audi  ihapn  that  they  ihould 
cubaliiatt  tn  the  defioitkin  of  the  aupreme  priooplb  tha  Good, 
iRm  wbidi  the  idea*  tbetnaelve^  derive  their  bela^  If  In  thil  way 
wv  okM  paia  from  uncertified  general  ootionb  lenctloDa  of  idea^ 
10  the  GoocL  ao  aa  to  be  ihla  to  aay,  not  only  that  the  Good  cauiea 
Iha  Idcaa  to  be  what  they  ate,  but  alia  that  tbe  Good  canaea  the  Ideaa 
to  be  what  we  ooocdve  them,  we  night  infer,  be  thought,  that  our 
dehaltkiB^  hhberto  pn>viiioHl,  an  ■demiale  npreaenniiana  of 
nal  exlateoeea.  But  the  natoiIaB  <d  thla  period  had  another 
~  '  '  M  aeen  that  the  Elatlc  Zeno  bad  reated  hia 
H  certain  auppoaed  dllTiculliea  of^itdicatiDii, 
led  to  perplex  Antiathcnca  aa  wen  aa  perhapa 
'  ~      '  lariea.    Theae  diffieulliea 


dia  oUein  of  kooarledie,  Plate  added  two 

ibord^la  prspoiitioab  aamely,  {!]  "  Ibc  Idea  la  Iniaaaeni  ia  th* 
irticutar,"  ana  (j)"  there  ia  an  idea  wheie vera  phirality  of  pTtlcn- 
r.  ia  called  by  the  mne  name."  Of  theae  prafnaitiiina  ihe  one  waa 
itended  Is  eiplain  tbe  alltlbulloa  of  varioua  and  even  inconoilent 
litheca  la  tbe  aanaa  panicalar  at  the  one  tine,  whOat  tbe  other 
aa  necaiaaiy  la  ouke  thia  enianaiiga  avnhblg  k>  the  caae  of 
immon  teima  nibcr  tbu  the  Socntic  univcinla.  Such  waa  Ibe 
'  ^ '     R£fmiiie  and  the  Phacdoy  a  proviaional  ontology. 


fs;!? 


n  to  hjwflftiialion 
peremptorily  cicliided.  whllic  Ibe  Idcaliam  w 
and  unity  givca  an  entirely  new  aignlGcance  IT 

The  growth  of  the  metaphyaicail  vyateir 
Plato'a  ethical  doctrioi*:  but  bare  hia  hnal 
fiDm  thai  of  Socrmea,     Cooteal  in  tbe  purely  ^ 
period    to  elaboiate   and    to   ncord   ethical  dcllE 
auch  aa  Socratea  himaelT  might  have  propounded.  R 
aa  aeon  aa  the  (heocy  of  ideal  offered  itaitf  to 

ld^™"Tln.usb  in  the  earl'ier  »i 
Ibe  lUIe  a  aound  iiillilarian  motali 

nay  valuable,  the  morality  o(  Iht _,  „ ,._ 

Dp«a  Ibe  bioarledte  of  Ak  Good.    Such  ia  the  taaching  of  ih* 
At*tlk.    Bui  will  the  Tcviaion  of  the  meuphyalcal  nnen 
a  complete  change  in  the  view  which  PUto  took  of  elhica  1 


both  of  the  individual  and  of 

Jrh-Snr,=fir„rlwaaU!*fuU 

Ihoujht.  real 


uiK^oaDphkal 
Vat  thmuf  tui 


-  -I  thnufhoot  th 

>  the  Socralic  theory  of , _._    ._, ._,_  _, 

>r,  whercai  In  the  earlier  diilocuea  the  charvleiiatio  of  the  niasiei 
re  aludloujly  and  ikPfully  preserved,  inlbelalerdialogueaSocratei 
nc  beoomea  aieiaphyaical,  then  ceasia  to  be  pnntagonlat,  and  at 
lal  diaanneara  fmn  the  «me.  Bulin  tbelBieTctialci(uea.aaln  thr 
iriier.  Plato'a  aim  ia  the  aim  which  Socratea  in  bia  coavcnatia] 
ever  loat  aighl  of,  name^  the  diajectical  improvement  of  tbi 

BlBtJOOa*THT.— Of  the  blaloTiea  of  G 


lofiit  i.  CHalmt.  The  part  in  quealloa  hai  been  tianilated  into 
Engliah  under  the  title  of  SxnUi  and  tkt  Setnhe  Sckaati  {limdon, 
18771.  Foraliitof incIallreatiiOiaeeUeberweginhlaCniiiiiriiriL 
CacUan  i.  FkiltaHiit.  The  foHowinf  aoureea  of  Informstna 
'  apeddhr  meBdooHl:  F.  ScUdeimachB,  "  Ueber  d.  V 
Phaa ■- -■■ ■   ■  — 


B,"lB^M.d:»a 


tr  Atai.  d^WiueUKk. 


dl^S 


53(i-5U;  L.  F.  LAut.  Du  Dtmrm  dt  5acntli  (Parii.  .-.,-.  .- 
reviewed  by  E.  Ullrf  lo  UUtimi  1  mtixm  (Parla.  tBTi): 
CrMe.ifuMryffCF«ca,ch.'  — ~     -'  "' j -■-"-.--■ 


:i..andnaIa*adih(CU 


n 
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U  Phaedna  ^  Plal* 

, u  ulkk  wilh 

^  .j>.  Kc  [he  wciur't  paper  ''Ob  the  hylnmrU 

Socnca,"  Ib  the  Jninul  af  PkHabcf,  v.;  ud  (f.  Chr.  MeiDcn^ 
ffrnHKUi  fkOaaMtdu  Siiri]ln  Odf^  1776}—"  In  launiaiu 
of '  Sdwlmerd '  Soentn  took  Tor  Uic  voice  o)  u  utcmUut  gcuw 
what  vu  la  natily  u  luuntuieoiu  pnwntiiaeDl  in  rrnri 
Imie  of  ■  msunpliled  act."  For  ■  fuller  ttiteiacni  oT  the 
view  of  PUto'e  leuiiom  to  Socntet»  kb  e  peper  ^  -^  ■  " 
vL  soqD kc].. in  (he  7«inul etPUUto.  voL  i. ,  a; 
on''PU(o'B  Later  Theory  of  lileu,"iii  voli.  l. 


paper  sn  PUlo'i  £f|ii>WH. 


I  ud  ElBicl. 


(ai*.) 


■OCBATBBi  the  itune  <A  a  {imoiu  stb-mituiy  dmich  bBtariaa. 
Id  the  couikoI  the  lut  Imenty-five  ycui  (4i;-45o)  of  the  nign 
at  Theodoiiiu  U.  (Ifae  Gnt  thoroughly  Byisnline  einpCTot)  tX 
lent  jii  church  hiaiorici  were  wrltteo  in  Gcnk  wilhia  the 
liaiiu  of  (be  Euiern  Empire — thoie,  nuDcly,  of  Fhilmtorgiua 
the  Arian,  of  Philip  ol  Side,  of  Socratea,  of  Soionien,  olTheodoret 
ud  of  Heaydiiua.  Of  ihew  the  fint,  no  loagei  eilint  eicept 
in  fragrDcvti,  trtaa  to  have  been  the  mmt  iDiponml.  Tbose 
of  Philip  and  of  Heaychiua  (the  former  aa  untnutworthy  uid 
dre4iy  pofonnsnce  meotioiKd  by  Socratea  [v!i.  16.  17I)  have 
abo  pcilshcd.  The  lemoning  three  are  no«  our  main  unirces 
for  church  hijtory  from  CDmianttee  to  Tbeodosius  IL  None  of 
tbem  hat  ventuied  upon  a  freeb  treatment  of  ihi  period  doit 
with  by  Eusebius-,  all  three  bepn  their  narratives  about  the 
piHDt  There  hii  cloM.  In  Ihe  West  the  Ckuich  Histerj  of  that 
author  hid  already  been  continued  by  Rufinus  and  hii  Ckrenicli 
by  Jerome,  and  Ihenoiii  of  Ru&nui  Kai  unainly  known  Lolhe 
Byiantinc*.  Nor  did  thcie  write  iadcpendcnlly  of  etch  other, 
bwSoaomenff.i.)  certainly  had  before  biai  the  work  of  Socrates, 
and  Theodoret  Iq.t.)  knew  both  o(  them!  The  three  histories 
togcLhei  hccnnie  known  in  the  Wat  from  the  6th  ccn  tvcy  tlirough 
the  aeleclicn  which  Cauiodoriu  ciujed  to  be  made  from  them, 


>D  (if  we  1. 


It  Rufmii 


andjert 


account)  that  the  middle  a 

knew  of  the  Arian  a 

between  the  Councili  ol  Nice  and  Kpheaia. 

The  'EniXirnairTuo)  i^roflLa  of  Socrates,  still  eid 
seven  books,  embracing  the  period  from  306  to  439,  »u 
in  4JQi  or  within  a  few  years  thereafter.  He  was  be 
brought  up  at  Conilintinople.  The  date  of  bis  birth  is  un 
but  it  cannot  have  been  far  from  380.  Of  the  bcis  of  bi) 
know  practically  nothing,  except  tl*      ' 


iridvo 


.    Ofth 


n,  plan  . 


of  his  woA  he  has  himself  informed  us  in  the  prologi 
fint,  second,  fifth  and  liitb  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  one 
Tbeodons,  who  had  urged  hira  to  write  such  a  history.  He 
kad  no  thorough  preparation  for  the  task,  and  for  the  period 
down  to  the  death  of  Conltantius  (361)  was  practically  dependent 
on  Rufiniu.  Alter  his  work  was  Gnished  he  became  a  student 
of  Athatiasius'  writings  and  came  to  lee  how  untrustworthy  his 
guide  had  been.  He  accordingly  rewrote  his  first  two  books  (see 
H,  E.  ii.  i)  certainly  before  450  and  probably  before  444  (see 
C^cppert  p.  8),  and  it  is  only  this  revision  that  has  reached  us. 
The  chief  sources  from  which  he  drew  were:  (1)  the  CisTik 
inuory,  the  Lift  nf  Cnslanlini  and  certain  theological  works  of 
Eusctuus;  ( j)  the  CkiULk  Hislmy  of  Ku£bub;  [3)  certain  works  of 
Atbamsius;  (4)  the  no  kmger  extant  Tvn^itryfi  rOr  nmtuS* 
el  the  Macedonian  and  scmi-Arian  Sabmus~a  collection  of  icu 
of  cDOndls  with  comraentaries.  brought  down  to  the  reiga  of 
Thcodovuil.  (thi9wasamainsouccc):(s)theCmilan(tiups/CfDii 
Ckmidf.  {6)  pouibly  a  collection  of  imperial  blographlH; 
<7}  lists  ol  Inshops;  (S)  collections  of  letters  by  membrts  of  the 
Arlan  and  orthodox  parties.  He  also  used  writings  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  Archclaus,  Acacius,Didymns.GeotBc  of  Laoi^ces,' 
Gregory  Nazianzcn,  Timothy  of  Berytui  (tec  Lietxmarm, 
A  ftlUnerii  von  Latdkca  ,p.44),Vc!toriu!,Eusebius  Schohsticus , 
Philip  of  Side,  Evajrius,  Falladius.  Eutropius,  the  emperor 
Julian  and  orations  of  Ubaoius  and  Themistius;  and  he  was 
apparently  acquainted  with  some  ol  tbe  works  of  Origen  and  with 


Aftlopa  fn  OritoK.  (On  his  sources  set  Jeep, 
(od  especially  Geppen.)  Jeep  alleges  (pp.  144  sqq.).  but  without 
adequate  proof,  thit  he  nude  use  of  Philostorgiut.  Aa  regards 
prohuhlslory  his  materiaU  were  exceedingly  defective.    Thus, 

of  the  wan  of  ConsUntine  Is  his  inabHily  to  ascertain  anything 
certain  about  them  (v.  pracj.).  His  reckonings  by  Olympiada 
are  geuerilty  wrong,  the  error  aiiiini;  chiefly  from  cardesaness. 
He  is  greatly  indebted  to  oral  tradition  and  to  tbe  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  especially  of  members  of  tlie  Novatiin  community 

•anal  knowledge.     Tbe  contents  of  the  closing  books  are  for 


n.  derived  froi 
unlryn 


n, froi 


oral  tr 


pbemcral  literature  ol  the  day. 
The  theological  position  U  Socrates 


mlhei 


-  orthodoxy  of  bis 

:ted  with  bis  high 

ite 


hero  he  appeals  to  Athanauus.    Ckxely  _ 

reganl  for  Oricen  ate  hl>  appretjallon  a  science  geiacrally  and  the 
modentkm  of  his  jademcnc  en  all  dofniatk:  queuiona.  According 
to  bin.  'Khhv»ifrS  eaiMa  it  quite  indispcnable  wltHin  the  Churcht 
many  Creek  phllaioaben  were  not  far  from  tbe  knowledge  of  Cad, 
as  is  proved  b*  then  triumphant  argumeoti  atainiC  stbeisu  and 
galnsayers  of  divine  providence.  Tbe  apoulei  iM  not  aet  them- 
selves atainn  the  nuit)!  of  Greek  litentuic  and  •dence ;  1^1  had 
even-mnde  a  thoiough  itudv  of  them  hinudf.  Tbe  Scriptures,  it 
u  true,  contain  all  that  appertains  to  faiih  and  llle,  but  give  » 

must  not  be  banished  fromltieChunh.  and  tbe  Undcncy  within  the 
Church  so  10  deal  wlih  Ii  is  wrong.  This  point  of  viiiw  WIS  Ihe 
camnun  one  of  tbe  majority  of  educated  Christiana  at  that  period, 
and  is  rcrt  to  be  rcjarded  as  eucptionally  liberal.  .  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  posilion  of  Socrates  m  regard  to  dogmatic  questioni. 
On  the  one  hand,  Indeed,  orlkodony  uiA  heresy  are  eymbollaed  to 
his  mind  by  The  wheat  and  the  tares  respectively;  be  ctlngi  10  the 
naive  ojHnlon  of  Catholicism,  that  conlempoiary  orthodoxy  haa 
prevailed  within  the  Church  from  the  lini:  he  recngnitn  the  true 
lalih  only  in  tbe  mystery  of  the  Trinity;  he  judges  heietica  who  have 
been  already  condemned  as  Interlopers,  as  impudent  innovaiorh 
actuated  by  bad  and  iclf-sceking  motivcsi  he  apohigiics  for  havinc 
•o  much  as  treated  of  Arianism  at  all  in  his  hiitory  of  tbe  Churchl 
he  believes  in  Ihe  inspiration  of  the  tcdcsiaitkal  eouncilt  as  much  as 
in  that  o(  the  Scrlpturei  themselves.  But,  on  the  olber  hand,  he 
takes  absolutely  00  imcrcu  in  dogmatk  tubtlciiFi  and  cleriril 


his  craving  brpeace:  "  one  ought 
in  sHenct*'  Thia  altitude,  whidi 
Byxanttne  lavnen,  haa  in  parti    ' 


Ineffable  nyRery 
of  nu»t  educated 

It  noidblo  fur  hin 

xts.  Even  grantlna  that  some  feeble 
Tve  may  have  contributed  to  this,  arid  eurn 
?itain1y  to  be  set  down  I 


of  the  later  Bynntine  Chrinianiiy.    II 

Kir  us,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
banaina,  but  would  hav   '  ' 


1  typical  example 
\A  lived  about  ibe 


la,  but  would  have  loin , __. 

eiat  has  bren  laid  down,  arid  musi  be  reco^iscd  as 
coTTeeiiy  eipreavng  the  mystery;  only  one  oueht  to  rest  atlsAed 
with  that  word  and  with  the  repudiation  of  Ariinlim.  Anything 
more,  every  new  distinction,  is  mischlevouiL  The  conlniversy  in 
lis  details  J*  a  nn^axla  10  him,  full  of  niiiuodcrstartdingv.  Some- 
times he  pves  prominence,  and  correctly,  to  the  fact  that  the 
disputants  partially  failed  to  understand  one  another,  because  they 
had  sernrate  interests  at  heart— (hose  on  the  one  side  de^ring  above 
everything  to  iniatd  against  polytheism.  Ihos^  on  the  other  being 
most  afraid  of  Sabdliiniim.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to  reccEnia 
also  that  the  eontmvenies  frsiuently  had  their  root  in  mere  emula- 
tion, slander  and  lophistiy.  Not  unlrequently  he  passes  very  sharp 
tndgmenta  on  whole  groups  of  Inshops.  In  the  pnfaca  to  hit  dot 
book  he  excusn  his  trenching  on  the  region  of  politicnl  history  on 
the  graund  of  his  dedn  to  spare  his  readers  the  diinist  which  perusal 
of  the  endlets  disputes  ol  the  blihops  could  not  fall  to  enite  -  -  "' 


«  bishops.    This  attitude  elhis 

of  imparlialily.    Conslan  * 


havl^Satte 


„ s,  awl  evea  Julian— 

vestiinatedverv  fairly.  The  Arian  G«bs 
□  lu*  imrir  il-hiiuio  are  rvcognlsed  as  fcndne  nartyis.  His 
FriBiIons  of  Cyril  and  Nesiorius,  and  his  naiTBiive  and  criti- 

thc  beiinmngs  of  the  Chtitioluguzal  controversy,  are  medcll 
nir  and  histoiicii  contclcniinusness.  In  frequent  insUocrs. 
»,  he  acknowMges  his  own  incumpeteocy  loglveaDOpiaieB 


aODAUTE— SODEN,  R 


_  _ .  ..-HI  doing  Kh    He  hu  ool  laitcd  tt 

obKTVE  IhH  Chuich  and  State  acl  and  met  upon  each  other;  but  hi 
bu  no  notion  how  the  RlalioBouchl  to  be  connived.  Ncvcrthelcn 
M>  irkote  urralivc  Mlon  lb*  thread  <il  poliiiciii— that  It  t»  ay 
<^  impcTui — luttory.  This  indeed  ia  charactefiKic  of  b»  ByanUm 
Ctbrisiian  poliil  of  vWw^  church  hialory  bccoiDei  metamorphoscij 
inTa  a  hitlory  ct  the  eiaperon  and  of  the  ttate,  bctstne  a  ipctui 
church  hitte^  a  at  botioni  Impotable-  But  even  so  oih  hanll> 
hrv*  anylUiic  about  riale  or  court  eacepc  freat  cnlcrpriK*  and 
uecdotes.  FuiticaL  iniaBhl  ia  wholly  wantini  to  Socram^  al 
ihe  onhodoi  emperon  bQa  forth  in  a  uoiform  iiuht  of  dazzling 

Slendour;  even  the  rmieratle  Arcadiiis  li  pni$ed,  and  TTieadiHijf 
.  fitfimaaaaalnt  vhoacaiKinplaTy  piety  Itinted  the  capitiL  Into  I 
ibunjL    II  hi  ailditian  to  all  thu  wa  beat  la  mind  that  in  hia  bin 
■     ■  '     ■  ■■     ■      "hecityaod  pairiarchalt 


^l."???  .--J  .1.  '..™*^"j  in  order  to" 
ibe  nwit  uii' 

if  UacoBlei 

._niei  ■ufficle 


lad  the  Wnt,  that  in  order  to  fill  out  hit  piEet  he 

'  he  moit  unimportant  de*criptlop.  that 

eviBotd  hia  crcdubtv  (altboii^  when 

f  hia  coBteinporanet  he  ia  Hill  eniiijcd 

im  luffiflenllv  clear  thai  his  HUlery. 

ben  aie  only 


hia  critical  JudtdKBt  and  iobvr  tenw  and  cijcuniificcti«i  ai 
niikiflg.  He  vntea  a  plain  and  unadorned  ityle  and  ahun: 
fluQut  wordL     Occatlooally  even  ihcre  ale  touches  of  _' 

lion,  hia  learning  and  hnowL^t^  can  be  Iruitv]  Hulc. 
CODiJwill  and  itraighlfDrwanlBest  a  great  deal.     Coaiider 

Elulalion  thai  Hich  a  nun  should  have  become  our  InrornL 
t  his  vork  hai  been  pie^erved  to  u4. 
FiuOy,  it  looki  ai  if  Socntct  wni  either  hinwH  oilci 
Novaiiaakt  who  had  afunacds  joined  the  CalholicChuKh.o 
UuDuih  hisancetton  or  by  educaiioB.  iu  moH  iolioule  iilaiic 
ibi  Nivalianist  Chuich.    In  his  lliiliiry  he  bclrayj  great  ly 

uoiile  and  Phrj^  and  ii  ndehtrd  [or  much  of  the  maieiii 

members  of, the  sect.    Both  directly  and  indirectly  he  has  i 


™£adi 
mof  N< 


imscU  allerwardi  tell  ii 
ilyry  liai  bta  adiied  tr 


Sicphanui  (Paria.  im;  Geneva,  1612),  Valesus  (Paiii,  i6»  iqa.], 
Reading  (aiaibri<be.  1710).  tluuey  [OjJoid,  lBj]>  reissued  by 
Blight,  1878).  It  b  alio  to  be  found  in  volume  IxvB.  oC  Minie'i 
fiiroi»f(.  and  thefc  isan  0>f«d  achosi  ediiiaa  (i844|afler  Reading, 
The  lattit  Eaglbb  tiMHlatioa,  (evised  t»  Zmot.  is  wbliiMl  in  the 
Nueneand  postNicen«Fithetn,ind»rie».voLii.  Thenanruli- 
lanu  wlttKm  in  Valesius  and  more  fully  in  Huiseyi  and  Nolit'i 
piperin  T'iIMnrQiunii'scltr.(i959.  p.  siSieq.l.canlaini  emendation! 

in'us.  Uinaus.  LabU. 


:,  Wakh.  dibboi.  S^hi 


SOudlia,  Gut.  u.  UL  iL 
(iSjl] ;  Hamack.  "  Sxrala 
riuyU.,  md  ed.;  Loelchke. 
details  are  liven  also  In  wo 
IMUcke.  Rode,  Neumann. 
{Cmtkin'i  SlmJia  ^Afiai 


ScallfTr.  Ceitker,  t 

T,i_.     =-Sroechh. 

arless.  « 

lloUhaul 

r-G.  (I 


m^i,    IM 


rtminta  KriikaitMliritmKauirt  Artaiim  M.  TtiaL  II.  (iMfi  el 
Goldeopcnning,  arKl  the  Xourr  ThitittHM  i.  Cr.,  Halle  (1S7S)  o( 
GOUenpenning  and  Iflland,  the  last-named  Hock  discuHing  the 
nlalidn  of  Somies  to  Soiomeni.  the  barbarian  irilgialioni  (Wiitcrs- 
h.i™    n,!.,!    >^.  r..Hi,.  jWaitz.  Beiiel.  Kauffmann  and  Scotfa 

_j.,      ,,   ..'[erence  may  be  made  to  Sarradn,  f>e 

LnfOrr,  Tlieapkamu  tomtt  praaipuo  (iHSr.  treats  of  the 

jetwaen  Socratea  and  Soiomen,  and  of  the  TOmplelenea 

ol  the  former's  work)j  Jeep,  QuiOauuiUnMi)!.  t  ri;irif£*.  itinlts 
Usrarikirw  (tUi):  Ceppcrt,  Dit  QuUni  rfrl  KtnhtHHsOritfri 
SKniArjitWfljiKKidM).  {A.HA.;  A.  C.  McC.) 

'fiODALITK  a  group  of  rock-forming  nuDcnJl  comprising  the 
(ollowiBg  isomoiiilicmi  iptdtt; — 

Sodalite         .  Na,(AtC1)A1,[SIO0. 

llaQynUe  .  (Na,.  Ca),(N'aSO,.A!)Al,CSiO0l 

Noeellle         .        .        )4a,(NaS&,.A[lAl,(SiO,), 

Uuuite  Na,(NaS,-A]]A1,(SiO0. 

Tber  ■"  Ibo*  •odium  («  calcium)  ^uisinium  tUii^tei,  with 

chknlde,  (ulpliate  or  mlphida.    In  Ifaelt  on  hosllkai*  (oemalae,  a* 

ibove  wrillen,  and  lo  their  cubic  ctyiUlUoe  form  they  present  a 

terlain  reitmblance  to  the  mnnbtii  of  the  gamcl  group.   Cryslali 

u>u*lly  btva  the  fona  of  l}»  riiHibic  dodecabedron,  and  ars 

ofteb.  tsriimed  vitb  interpeuetratjoa  on  an  octahedral  plan^ 

They  an  white,  or  often  blue  in  colinir,  and  have  a  vitrcoua 

lusire.    Tbe  hardoeu  I*  j),  and  the  specific  gravity  i.a-1.4. 

Tbeae  injaeml*  4ce  chancteriatic  conitituents  of  igneous  nxki 


•oda.  and  Ihcy  d»>  occur  i 
t  wertes  Bodaiite  <sa  named  bees 
rlL-lornied,  colourleu  cryitals  in  ' 


ienland.    lllasi 


meumorpbii 
sodi^ii 


Bdajor 


Norway  Cyrrgyo-I»lrfi  ia  Tiansyl- 

-  ... ,  Lilch&ld  in  Maine.  Dunnnnon  ia 

Ontario.  loa  rivet  In  Koolenay  county.  British  Columbia.  Sk.;  at 
....._.... .._.„.,(..,.    .._   . ofabriht 


loa  rivet  In  Koolenay  county.  British  Co 
bst-named  localities  it  Is  found  as  large  m 

1UC  colour  and  suitable  for  cutting  ai  an  or. ..^ 

Illy,  brn  masses  with  a  pink  colour,  which  quickly  facte*  on 
uic  to  Hght.  have  been  met  <riih  in  etMOirie-pegniatile  at 

ingarli  In  Rajpuuna.     KaDyniie,  or  ■■----  ' -■  -' — 

HaDy),  occuta  at  brMiI  blue  crystals 
lolite,  tephiile,  Ac)  of  Vesuviui.  Rom 
'- '-"id  at  greyish  cryitaltii 


TSS'iS 


, . p.,  J _., „—  _—,—;  bombs  of 

....  EiFeL  Laiurite  It  an  important  constituent,  together  with  soma 
hadyplle  and  todalhe.  of  bt^biuU  (a-'-).  (L.  I.  S.}   , 

id  ^a  of  Genoany,  In  the  Fnudan  pro- 
TJnce  of  Heste-NsHau,  pleasantly  tiloalcd  in  the  valley  ef  tb* 
Sulibach  under  Ihe  southern  slope  of  the  Taunui  range,  to  m. 
from  Fnnklort-on-Miun  and  4  m.  X.  from  IlScbst  by  taiL 
Pop.  (iQOs),  191;.  TIh  chief  intocaC  of  the  place  centtea  in  iU 
brine  springs  whidi  an  largely  Euipieguated  with  carbonic  add 
gas  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  an  efficacious  in  chronic  catarrh  of 

extaniaUy,  and  ara  laigeiy  exported.  Soden  kacngca  {Sodrnfr 
PajttiUn),  condensed  fnm  the  waters,  are  also  in  great  repute. 
Soden  hat  ■  large  and  weU-anwinled  Kuihaus,  an  Evaogtlicel 
Mid  •  Kamin  CUbolic  cbisch,  ud  a  ho^Htal  for  indigtnl 


S«  Hau| 


,  Siitm  . 


m  Tm<a  (WOnbiBj,  19"):  *ad  Kfihler, 


_._  Haupi.  J.__     _      __.    __ 
Drrfurt>n^i>ifnuinriiii»i.-aiHfjli 

UDBH.  HERlUm.  FuiHEKK  voh  (iSs>-  ),  Gmnaa 

hiiai  tchglar,  vu  bora  ia  Cindnnati  on  Ihe  ifilb  of  August 
I53,  and  waa  educated  at  the  universty  ol  Tubingen.    He  was 


3+0 
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appointed  extnonttnity  pratCMCiT  ct  iivbtily.  Bii  earlier 
worki  lodude  FkiiiPtt'i'itS  0^90);  "  Ununucbunictt  fiber 
oeutett.  Schiilten"  in  the  Fnlat.  Jairi.  Umlai-  Studitii 
lai  Sclpillitmmttilar  (iS^s-iS^;);  U*i  tMi  lul  d.  mMfft. 
Kircht!  (srd.  ti.  tSgc);  Rtiiibrute.aHi  Pa!isiiM(rnded.ii)oi); 
PdlSslinamdsdieCtsck.  (lad  ed.  tif^y,Ditnlclaitste*FiBtoi 

aaa  important  book  I*  Dit  SdrifUit  da  xaitit  Talamaiti,  « 
ihrer  aUalai  trreidibarot  Talialall  hertetlti^  ttuf  Gnntd  Ortr 
TuliackicUt  (Berlin,  Bd.  I.,  1903-igio);  muinly  the  moit 
unporlULt  Toik  on  the  lent  of  the  New  TntimcDt  which  hul 
b«n  pufaliihed  tmce  WeilcDtt  ind  Htnt'l  Nta>  Talamtal  in 
IkcOripHolGrtdi  (ice  Bible:  S la  Ttslanaa). 
'■     -   ■     ■        ■     4,  beddH  B  WW  BDIalion  of  M3S.  (n  Bible, 

1  WnlcatI  and  Hort'i  Syrian  Anliocli 
ie  by  Luciao  an  tlw  4Lh  century.  1 
pulai  lorm  rX  tot.  end  i>  lound  in  ■  ir 
ill  b»  MSS.  The  pumt  npinentiii 
I).  M.  uaj  (SI,  ii»6  («6-KTivKiei-. 
ni  ei  X  arc  calM  X>  ud  X',  ud  th 

t  ami  llofl'i  Nciilnl  and  Aksandtian  t< 

MSS.  in  varyine  dciren  of  purity:  HID). 

W.IJ  (C).  it  («).  ( IS  (JJ>.  .=6  (Z).  -Si  «.),  .7*  M>  -Ma  (* 


TheotherHMSS-areDL, - 

oncials.    They  hi«  all  been  inlluf 
of  parallel  ponafet,  to  s  greater  « 


Tbe  01^0  of  the  H 
Eiyptiin.  in  view  ol  the  fact  that  It  wu  ubtd  by  all  the  Enptiai 
CKiuch  writer*  all«  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  and  voo  Sodei. 
adopti  the  weil-known  hypotluHb,  lir«  made  ovular  by  BoiuKt, 
that  it  lepreient)  the  rcccniion  ot  Heiycliiui. 

/  don  not  quite  miespoiid  b>  anythinE  In  WfltCMC  and  Hort'i 
lysltm.  but  hu  pDJnti  of  contact  with  thor  "  Weitem  "  text.  It 
islound  inamin  of  iubcioupiol  MSS.  lLnii«nu/I',7,y>.and  other* 
of  Icsq  imirort^nfe  (iibout  eleven  subcroupi  aie  auBoetled)-  Of 
lh«c  If  >i  a  family  containing  Cod.  /  and  i t.  allic  « IM-'  M».  1 4S7. 
1467.  Sc),  .3M  h')  Bixl  »me  illkd  MSS.  .303  (S71).  ilBl  and 
.1111;  /  M  the  wcU-known  Femr  group;  and  J"  contiin.  t  s  ID). 
<9lt56Sl,<i3j(7<»).i'M[)S)..05oand*iincoiiirr..  liianecouiy 
to  note  that  von  Sodtn  it  able  to  piace  D  in  Ihii  poup  becajie  he 


rcrsion.    /  i<,  .cconling  to  von  Soden,  a 
innccted  with  Eusebiui,  Pamphilus  and 

ind  K.  von  Soden  menUturti 
ic  believe*  to  have  been  their 


oBtn  l>  that  the  Diatenana  of  Tatian  wat  widely  used  and 
Donuplcd  all  extant  text*,  to  that  Ibc  Old  Syriac.  tbe  Old  i.aiin. 
the  quolationt  of  lienaeuv  Cleincnt,  Tcrtullian^and  oLhen  mjy  be 

^ially,  he  trio  10  thow  Ibat  the  niianic  text  b  iHcU  in  the  main 
Benly  a  comipl  lorm  oI /■/r-JC«ltHtd  in  ocds  te  auil  tbe  aecenitie* 


I'-'/? 


iiidtm  ot  Ihii  importanf  (heoey  ui 

fif  in  das  fntckiulit  irnic  Tutoment, 

linnn.  19")).  tnd  K.  Lake't  Prnftnt-  " 


-  J74-»78  fird  ed, 

j'»/»CCHftfi7ESnlnirgii','i>»8); 'iK.lTj 

EflDntRJUIN.  1  uapott  of  Sweden,  In  the  district  (f«it)  of 
GeflcbaiE,  on  an  inlel  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  moulh  ol 
the  Liame  River,  1S3  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Stockholm  by  nil  Pep. 
(iQaci),  ti.isB.  This  ii  one  of  the  prfncipal  centres  of  the  timber 
eiport  trade,  having  saw-milli,  plaoInE-railb  and  wood-pulp 
works.  There  are  sito  lronwoi*s  and  brewcrin.  Veuela 
drawing  15  ft.  have  access  to  BTanihlll.  where  (hey  generally 
kuL    The  haiboui  b  at  the  lobttrb  ol  Stogiund.    Il  ia  usually 


jce-boond  for  some  four  montlii In sriBter.  Tletewnwu^vea 
□unlcipal  privileges  by  Gustivus  Adotphns  in  16)0,  but  Is 
aodom  in  appearance,  liavin)  been  rebuilt  after  £ns  in  1S60  and 
;86s. 

SODBRtHI,  nSRO  (i4S»-iSU)>  Florentine  statesman,  was 
elccled  gatifaloiiiei  for  life  In  ijoi  by  the  Florentines,  who 
wished  to  give  gieatei  stability  to  their  republican  institutions, 
which  h«d  been  mtotcd  after  the  emulsion  of  Pino  de'  Medid 
and  the  martyrdom  o(  Savonarola.    His  rule  proved  moderate 
and  wise,  although  be  had  not  tbe  qualities  of  a  great  states- 
ji.    He  introduced  a  ayitem  of  natiooal  Diilitia  In  tbe  pbce 
foreign  Rietceoaries,  tsA  during  his  govenunent  the  long 
t  vriih  Pisa  vras  hrougbl  to  *  dose  with  the  capture  of  that 
dty  by  the  Florentines  in  ijog.    Grateful  to  Fiance,  wbo  had 
(ssistfli  him,  he  alnayi  took  the  French  ude  in  Italiwi  politics, 
tin  ijii  the  Medki  with  the  help  of  a  Spanish  amy  lotutned 
Florence,  deposed  Soderini  and  drove  him  into  eaile.     Ho 
ik  reluge  ^.t  Ragusa  In  Dalmatia,  where  he  rcm^cd  until  the 
cllon  of  Pope  Leo  X_.  who  summoned  him  to  Rome  and  con- 
ferred many  favours  oit  him.    Soderini  lived  in  Rome,  worLins 
'  good  of  Florence,  to  which  he  was  never  alknred  to  return. 


mil  his  ( 


ath. 


See  Raid.  Vila  ii  Pin  Sedaini  (Padua.  1737),  alao  the  artids 

iflDERTSLO^  ■  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  district  <U)i)at 
tockholm,  1]  ra.  W.S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail.  Pop.  (.900), 
,10;.  It  u  beautifully  situated  00  a  bay  ol  Like  MIUu,  which 
here  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  tbe  SMertclge  canal,  il  bi. 
I  length,  with  ■  minimum  depth  of  to  ft.  This  b  on  tbe  roula 
illowcd  by  the  Cota  Canal  steamers  between  Stockhobn  and 
Gothenburg;  it  was  opened  in  iSiq,  though  a  (aoal  was  begun 
n  the  first  half  ot  tbe  15th  century  at  the  instigatioD  of 
....  ,ittiot  Engelbreibt.  The  town  contains  an  ancient  chorcb, 
believeif  to  date  from  f.Iioo.  Here  and  in  the  tieighbouihood 
le  ttsidcncct  ot  muiy  of  the  busincts  d»S3  of  Stockholm; 
he  town  is  in  favour  as  a  stunroet  leson,  having  mineral 
spring*  and  baths.  There  are  engineering  ahops  pndndng 
--.ilway  stock  and  motors,  jute  spinning  and  (reaving  inOls,  and 
atch  and  jolnciy  works. 

SOOIUH  Isymbol  Na,  from  Lat.  nalrhim;  atomic  weight 
j.Qo  (O— 16)],  a  cbemical  clement  belonging  to  the  group 
olalkaU  metals.  It  is  abundantly  and  widely  diHused  in  nature, 
but  atnays  in  combination.  Sodium  chloride,  or  commau 
salt  Iqx.),  is  exceedingly  common,  being  the  chief  salt  preicnt 
in  ■ea-.water,  besides  occurring  In  extensive  stratified  deposLts, 
Sodium  carbonates  nrp  also  widely  dispersed  in  nature,  forming 

cipil  saline  components  in  tialroD  or  trona  lakes,  as  efflans- 
ccnces  in  Lower  Egypt,  Persia  and  China,  and  t*  nno  in 
Mexico,  Colombia  and  Veneniek.  The  soL'd  crusts  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Araxcs  plain  in  Armenia 
contain  about  16%  ol  carbonate  and  So  of  sulphals.  In 
Colombia  there  occurs  a  double  sail,  NarfTOrCaCft-SH^,  linown 
a*  gay-lussiie.  In  Wyoming,  California  ond  Nevada  enoimoui 
deposits  of  carbonate*,  mixed  in  some  cases  with  sulphate  and 
with  chloride,  occur.  About  Stegedin  in  Hungary  and  all  over 
tbe  vnit  pusilas  (stapes)  between  the  Thelss  and  the  Danube, 
and  from  the  Theiss  up  to  and  beyond  Dcbitoin,  the  soQ  con- 
tains sodium  carbonate,  which  fcequcBtty  assumes  the  (orm  o[ 
crude  alkaline  crusts,  called  "  iiekso,"  and  of  snail  Hline 
pond*.  A  purified  specimen  st  luch  Debteuin  soda  was  fotind 
to  contain  IS  much  a*  90  %  of  real  carbonate,  NiCOi.  and  4  of 
cemmon  salt.  Natural  sulphate  occurs  in  an  anhydroua  con- 
dition as  Ihenardite,  NaiSOi,  at  Tinpaca,  Chile,  and  hi  the 
rock.salt  deposits  at  Esportinas  near  Aranjuez,  Spain.     Ily- 

Hadrid  and  in  other  province*  of  Spain,  and  at  MUhlhtgen  in 
Aargau,  and  copiou*  deposi's  of  glaubente,  the  double  sulphjlie 
ot  sodium  and  calcium,  are  met  wilh  in  Ihc  salt-mines  of  Vil- 
lartubia  in  Spain,  al  Stassfurt,  and  in  the  province  of  Taiapnca, 
Chile,  kc.  A  native  nitrate  ol  sods  is  obiaincH  in  grcot  abund- 
ance in  the  district  of  Atacama  and  the  ptovince  of  l^rapaoi. 


nd  It  Inpertal  bto  Enlop*  in  CDomoot  qiiutltl»  u  cdiic 

nitre  btr  tht  prrpimtioa  of  sallpetre.    Oyolite,      *        *      ' 
tliiiniiiiuin  uid  Bodium,  ii  ezuouvdy  nunol  ia  C 
V  ior  iodiuuiat  puipow*.     Tbew  lom 


h  prcdomlnAting  [mportuicc 
~i]t  itisqunLioubJe  whether, 
m  thvy  npnwaat  ii  u  much 
u  that  diveminated  tLnughout  the  rocky  cnut  in  the  form  of 
todi  Felqiar  (i^  u  Ailkate  of  soda)  and  in  other  soda-coDlalii' 
iBg  ncki.  Fron  this  nuic*  all  idlU  amuin  imall  proppitkuu 
ol  ■adiaai  {n  aoJiiUa  fofni,  bccce  the  aahea  of  pliati,  ^though 
■bey  ptetenUy  imUbe  poanium  salu,  contain  tracts  and 

alu  (ocm  emmtial  iDtiedieiiti  ia  all  anioul  juices.- 

Althon^  maayndium  compotmda  hive  been  taown  from  vny 
remote  times,  the  rfeioeot  was  not  Istrfiled  lUilil  iSoj.  when  ^ 
H.  Davy  obtoineit  it  by  declrotyiiiig  caustic  tod*,  lids  method 
'  '  y  Gay-LtSHc  asd  Tbfaud, 


u  sncceeded  by  Brunnn"!  proce»  of  igndini  sodiui 
carbonate  with  durcoaJ.     Deville  made  tamy  Improvemeats, 

1B72  the  metal  coat  49.  a  pouiid.  Id  1886,  however.  Cutnsi 
repbced  the  carbonate  by  cimttc  soda,  and  matetisUy  eheapcned 
the  cMt  o{  productiOD ;  but  thii  method  wai  discarded  for  tkn 
ricctrolylic  one,  patented  by  CuUia  in  iSga,  Electrolytic 
piDcassH  had.  in  fact,  hem  coniidettd  bdo  1851.  when  Ouules 
Watt  patented  his  method  for  the  production  of  sodium  and 
potasaium  Irom  fused  chlorides.  Among  the  difficulties  here  to 
be  contended  with  are  the  destnictive  action  oE  fusAd  cUoridcs 
and  of  the  reduced  alkali  metals  upon  meat  ncn-metaflic  icb- 
ftaaCM  available  for  the  conlainingvesid  and  its  partitfon,  and  abo 
of  the  anode  chlorine  upon  metals;  also  the  low  fuslcg-point. 
(95*  C.  lor  sodium,  and  62°  C  fer  potassium]  and  the  low  ^Hicific 
gravity  of  the  metals,  so  that  the  separated  metal  floats  as  a 
fnied  layer  upon  the  top  of  the  melted  salt.  Again,  pure 
sodhjm  chloride  melts  at  about  771°  C.  whilB  sodium  boils 
at  S;;°'  C..  so  that  the  mugin  of  safety  is  but  soull  il  loss  by 
vaporiaation  is  to  be  prevented.  Borchers  endeavoured  to  ooU- 
difficulty  by  employing  an  iron  cathode 
e  [fire-cuy)  anode  chambe*  united  by  ■ 
■  ■  ■  '  .  The  other  difficulty, 
d  chlorides  (e.f.  sodium, 
miium  chlorides  for  sodiurtt  extraction),  aS 


these  melt  it  a  lower  temperature  than  the  pure  chloride. 

Cajtoei'i  process  Us  employed  at  OMbuiy  and  Nisgau  Falls  aiul 
m  Genoaay}  (used  ennstic  soda,  is  elecindysed.  The  appuUm 
described  in  the  patent  specification  Is  an  Iron  cylindei  bcMsd 
by  gas  rings  below,  with  a  narrower  cylinder  beneatb,  Ihion^ 
which  passes  upwards  a  tiDut  iron  cathode  rod  cemented  in 
place  by  caustic  wda  solidiBed  in  the  nairowei  vessel,  lioa 
anodes  are  sospended  around  the  cathode,  and  between  the 
two  Is  a  cylinder  of  Iron  gam*  at  the  bottom  with  a  sheet-iron 
continuation  above,  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  .movable 
coTD-.  During  electrolysis,  oiygen  il  evolved  at  the  isode  and 
Bcapet  ftom  the  outn  vend,  while  the  sodium  deposited  In 
gtobulea  on  the  cathode  floats  upwards  into  the  Iroti  cylindW, 
within  which  It  accumulates,  and  fnnn  which  it  may  be  re- 
nHnred  at  bitervals  by  means  of  a  perfotaHd  froli  tsdle,  the  fused 
salt,  but  not  the  metal,  beji^  able  to  pass  freely  through  the 
perforations.  The  sodium  is  then  cast  Into  moulds.  Sodium 
hydroxide  has  cenam  advantages  compared  with  cUoIlde, 
ahbough  it  is  mote  costly;  its  fnsing-point  is  only  jxf  C.,  and 
no  anodechleiine  is  produced,  so  that  both  contalninE  vesMi  and 
anode  msy  be  of  Iron,  and  no  porous  partition  is  necessary. 

MetSlKc  sodium  possesses  a  silvery  lustre,  but  on  Btposure 
to  moist  sir  the  surface  fa  rapidly  dulled  by  a  layer  of  the 
hydrtndde.  It  may  be  Obtained  cfystsllised  in  the  quadratic 
system  by  meltutg  in  1  snied  tube  containing  hydrogen,  allowtd 


At  « 


the  m 


icyofwai  and  can  be  readily  cut;  on  cooHng  il  hardens. 
On  hcatlot  It  melts  at  95-6*  (Bunsen)  lo  a  liquid  resembling 
Dcrcuiy,  uul  boils  at  £775*  (RuS  and  Johinnien,  Btr.,  igoj, 
j8,  p.  ]6oi),  yielding  a  vapour,  cohiuiiess  in  thin  laycM  but  a 
peculiar  purple,  with  a  greeidsh  flooRSOenc^  lAen  Tiemd  through 
thicklayeis.  (For  the  optlcl  ot  Sodium  vapour  see  R.  W.  Wood, 
Piyiiial  Ofiki.)  Aoconling  to  A.  Matthjiwtn,  sodium  lank* 
fourth  to  sUnr,  copper  and  fold  as  a  conductoc  of  tleclilcity 
and  heat,  and  accoiillng  to  Bunseti  It  b  the  tnoit  electtoposltlve 

The  metal  is  vicy  ructive  chemically.  Exposed  to  moot  *it 
it  rapidly  oxidiss  tc>  IbE  bydroiide;  aod  it  btons  on  hating  in 
air  with  a  yelbw  flame,  yiddlng  the  monoxide  and  dioidde. 
A  fragment  thrown  on  the  surface  of  water  rapidly  disengages 
bydttcta.  which  gai,  however,  does  not  inSame,  as  happeui  with 


ifhotw 


the  metal  be  dropped  on  ntotst  filtn  paper.  Sodiiun  ubo 
oombiaes  directly,  somelimea  very  energetically,  with  most 
Boa-metallic  elecnents.  It  alio  combines  with  dry  atmncaua 
at  300-400°  to  form  ■odamide,  NsNHi,  a  white  waxy  mass  when 
pure,  which  melts  at  r55^.  Heated  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
sodamide  yields  cau^c  soda  and  cyonamide,  and  with  nitrous 
oxide  it  gjvte  sodium  a^oimide;  it  deflagrates  with  lead  or  uJver 
altrat»  and  explodes  with  pc4asaium  chlorate.  Sodamide  waa 
Introduced  by  Chiisen  (Ber.,  1905,  3S,  p.  693)  u 
agent  at  organic  chemistry,  and  has  unce  been  applied  in  1 
directions.  Sodium  is  largely  employed  in  the  maanfacture 
Of  cyanides  and  in  reduction  proceeseB  leading  to  the  isolatiou 
of  such  elements  as  inagnedum,  uUton,  boron,  ahimmlom 
(fotmeriy),  &c.;  it  also  Ends  application  in  organic  chemlstiy. 
With  potassium  it  forms  a  liquid  alloy  resembling  mercury, 
irtdch  has  been  tmploytd  hi  high  tanpetalUK  thernwmelcis 
fsee  TheuohetrV). 

•alls  are  generally  nlubb  in  wain,  tie  Icut  eoluble  being  iIk 

Sodium  hydride,  NaH,  isacry^tsIliDesubatanceDbcainrd  dirfctly 
• .-..1..-  .-J  L._i .1 — .     (,  (mjn,  ^i„j  healed 


jc  eoda  sad  bydivceo.    Dry  carbon  d^xide  is 


ODpoaed  t^ 


tuboiide.  Na/>:  ■ 


to  air,  or  srlKfi_Bure  air  ispSBed  thnjuBh  itw  loeul  just  sbovs  its 
melting  pelot  <Oe  Fonnnd,  CempL  rend..  la^S,  117,  fe-S^  S'lt- 
The  monoiidc,  Hm£l,  a  obtained  by  beating  the  metal  above  iBo* 
In  a  limited  amount  of  elixhtly  moist  onygen  (Halt  ud  Stns,  ^oicni. 
Oitm.  SiK-,  1894.  L  441);  it  may  alio  bs  prepared  by  beatiiit 
the  alirale  oc  nitrite  wtth  metauic  •Bdiunt,  m*  aitrogen  being 
tilminaud  (Gertnan  patent,  141467,  1901).  |t  forms  i  gRy  nun. 
which  mdta  at  a  ted  heat  and  violently  combines  with  water  to 
give  the  hydrmdde.  The  bydrmide  or  caustic  soda,  NaOH,  b 
uuialt/  manufactured  from  the  carbonata  or  l>y  electrolysis  of  lah 
■oluLloa  (see  At^KALl  MuiUFACtuu).  When  aahydroai  ir  i>  a 
coknirlesa  w  ......        .       .   . . .  - 


>knirleH  opaque  bc^  which  melts  at  3to*,  aitd  decompoies  at 
»ul  I  lOO'Trt  is  very  soluble  hi  water,  yleli^i^  a  lUonelv  allialine 
r]utiOE\;  it  also  ditxJvca  in  alcohol,     li  absorhi  mnature  and 


Several  hydrates  ars  koawn : 


I  kJ'  RaOH-sHi) 
ikohoL     (See  al»  ~ 

v  iGoiiile.  NaiOi.  is  lo 


sphne.  Several  hydrates  ari 
biw  monodinic  crystals  by 
[j65io-g-;Picteri>igye«™ 


)fSht3'n«^  f?aOH  Kf) 


•  Forcrand,  CempL  mi,,  IijDi,  lu. 


paiicd:  the  proceas  ii  DiaJc  continuous,  and  the  pIDduci  contains 
•Bout  qj%NaiO»  Wbenpun.todlumdkiiddebBialalntycIlowlih 
tinge,  but  on  eiposure  it  whitens  {W.  R.  Boufield  and  T.  M.  Lovry. 
PIrS.  rMM..roo5.AM4,p.iM).  When  dissolved  in  water  it  yields 
Bw  NiOH-and^A:  on  oynilEiint  a  cdM  solution  MsiO|  «H<0 
lepBraiH  Bi  laigs  tabular  hengpnal  cnMali.  which  on  drying  ever 
(oi^mlc  add  give  NaiOi-'HiO:  the  former  is  aTn  ebtaJsed  b)> 
precimtallRg  a  mixture  of  caustic  ndm  and  hydrogen  pCTOsme 
eolutioni  with  alcohol.    Acidi  yirid  a  ■odlum_  Bh  and  tree  mygen 


3*' 


SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH 


BJtRHii  aad  DWie  aiids  five  tht  mtiatc,  A  nhitHn  ia  faydn^ 
chlofic  Acid,  coiwKiits  of  the  chloride  ud  hydrogoi  pcnwoc  !• 
UKd  lor  biMchitii  (tnir  Diukr  the  name  of  KiU-bltsch;  vtCIt 
caldUB  gr  mcBcami  chloride!  IMi  mIu^b  rivH  i  aoUd  pradBCt 
wbict ,  «ba  dwlved  LI  nur,  ■  iMd  Iv  tbi  me  mipiM  <&Hii«r, 
Juin.  Sit.  Ctim.  Iwd.,  l8Kk  p.  te}].  Sodiun  dinode  »  chiefly 
eraplomi  mt  An  DXHfiiiiiE  wentt  beiiiE  uied  id  nunenl  aulyw  uuf 
■0  winu  (Hianlc  prefKntumi;  It  mdity  bunu  japcr,  vood.  Sc, 
but  don  not  evolve  ncyieii  nnloi  b«Md  to  a  UA  tenpenUTv 
Sodi;!  Irtdnmde.  MiHtCV-- ■ .rr^^^ 


O.NtlSC.  rninJ£ic£u ikohol  end Bdininperoudt at 


i:  wb'IK^H; 


Hnblas  4Jrre\]y  ullh  Ibe  hiloMM  ta  [am  a!u  wblcb 

— ,.-  m  water  and  iryitalll^  in  (be  edtmt  wywtrm.    Tbe 

PuoridCp  NaF,  la  ipariiicly  ■□luble  in  water  (i  part  h  35>-  Foe  the 
(hknide  lee  Salt.  Tbe  bromlile  and  iodide  o^italliia  (nuB  hot 
lolutioiu  in  aaliydroui  cijbea;'from  idutioiu  at  onfinary  lernpen- 
lurei  In  monDclirLic  prlvni  wilb  iHiO:  lod  at  low  tcnrpHsium 
whbsHiO.  Arroniintxora.laa>(Jtmw.AwtiT.Cirm.SK.,JVi, 
rj-  P- 1019)  tbe  iodide  diBoi  froB  the  other  haloid  i^ta  m  aiTaiatniE 
ffomiolWioBiaatcobobwilb-'alahololcryauUlntioa."  Sodiun 
•ulpbide,  Na£.  obtained  tw  ■atuntioi  a  caiadc  eoda  lotiRioa  with 
nlpbuiTtted  liydroEen  aod  addin*  ao  etiolvale&t  oC  aikalL  H  eiti- 
bloyed  in  the  nasTRaclne  el  laliiUe  loda  jlaM.  Sodiun  auleMt*. 
NaiSOi,  wldch  ■  cnploved  h  a*  aaticblor.  ■  pnwed  (wbh  7HA) 
by  MtuiatiPE  a  lolulioa  of  aodium  orbonate  iriu  Hlphur  djonida. 
addina  another  equivalent  of  caiboDate  aod  cryttaUiibif,  The 
anhrdroul  Hh  buy  be  prepaRd  by  bealini  a  latunled  aolutloa 
of  tbe  bydntcd  all.  H.  Hartley  aad  W.  H7  Baimt  (7*wil  Obk 
Sac.  190^  95,  p.  till)  failed  to  obtala  a  deeahydrale  wldch  bnl 
been  ptenoudy  deicnbed.  The  add  aulphllc.  NaHSOi,  obtalaed 
by  aatuntjnf  a  coU  iolutioQ  of  tlie  carboaale  with  lulphur  ^oiide 
and  predpitatinE  by  alcohol,  it  employed  for  aleritMnf  beer  cailta. 
Seinuiii  aulpbale.  Na^i,  known  in  tbe  hydntrd  c«adiIloa  (wtth 
loHiO)  ai  Gbuber'i  latt.  is  fnannfiFtuTTd  in  large  quantltiM 
for  coovenion  Into  the  carbonate  or  loda  (iee  ALKALI  MiHUfiC 
IDBS).  It  baa  1on(  been  doubled  whether  wjdiuinyieldtd  inalumi 
thli  waa  antled  by  N.  I,  Sunonofl  In  19(19  MM:  Jtmrn.  dtm.  St. 
a.  loei).  wboobt^intdcsbiccnntllelroniaiupenatuntediohltiao 
of  lodiam  and  iluiiiinium  nlplvu*  below  ao*,  hlshet  tcaipentun 
(ivIngnKiiieclialccTvitab.  IIr  add  nilphMe.  NaKSOi.  alB  koown 
n  bimulphata  oC  lOaa,  n  obcaioed  aa  larie  aayBBetric  priana  by 
trvmllMBC  ■  nhttioa  of  eqaivikM  qiiaalttlea  of  the  nomial 
•ulphale  and  niphnic  acid  abow  9^.  The  add  Hlta  NaiH<Sa)> 
■nd  Nadl<50^H<0  an  obtained  fma  the  Mrval  Klphata  and 
■tlpburic  add  0  D'Ani.  Sir. ,  1 906.  J9,  p.  1 S34). 

Tbe  manufacture  of  aadiuni  carbonate,  eommonly  ^Tled  aoda. 
it  treated  under  Alkali  MANDrACTuaL  Tiw  anbydroui  lali  u  a 
CDlourleaa  powder  or  poiout  maa,  having  an  alkaline  taite  and 

and  hydntei  formed.  Common  waibini  loda  or  loda-ciyitali  ii 
Ibe  decabydnit,  NaiCOi-IoHA,  vhicfi  appeara  aj  larie  clear 
monodinlc  oyitale.  On  eipoaure.  it  losea  wjiirr  and  iJvra  tbe 
monobydiate,  NaiCOi-HA,  a  vblie  povder  lold  »  "cTyilal 
carbonate":  tbii  lubBance.  vhkb  i>  al»  formed  on  heitinj  the 
deeahydrale  10 14"  -    .    . 

Ibe  latter  ai  themiooalrile.    The  .._,.._.., , ,. 

obtained  by  cryitalUxinf  a  warm  aatuiafed  folution  in  a  vacuum:  it 
apptan  to  be  dimorphoai.  Tbe  arid  caibinuie  or  bicarbonate  o( 
«da.  NaHCOh  i>  ptojuced  in  the  aiRnionia-ioda  praceu  for  alkaU 
manufacture.  Another  add  carbonate.  Na^O.-jNkHCOi-jHft 
I1  tbe  mineral  Mooa  or  uim.  W»  may  beie  notice  the  "  percar- 
bsoatea"  obtained  by  WollTeoseiR  and  l>1rner  (Sir..  190S.  4T, 
pp.  175.  3B0}  on  actinl  with  laieaiit  or  ioUd  carbon  dioidde  on 
(folh^aA,  and  NaHO,  at  low  umpenturn;  the  ame  anthon 
obtidned  a  pcrtnnte  by  adding  lodium  mnaboratt  »luiian  <o  a  50% 
lohitiopof  aodium  peroxide  prrviouiW  kBtnrafed  wi  Eh  oriion  iKoiide. 
For  Bdium  nitrite  aee  Niikdosk:  for  lodiuin  nitraie  ■eeSiiTFETiE: 
lor  tbe  cyanide  lee  Pauuic  Acid;  and  lor  the  borate  lee  BotAi. 

Of  the  lodinm  Blialei  Ibe  moK  iioportaat  U  the  mlituiT  koowri 
at  soluble  loda  glaia  fornwd  by  calcining  a  miature  of  while  Hnd. 
aoda-aih  and  channalt  or  by  dioHlvini  dlica  in  hot  cauflic  nda 


al  kincdorr 


k  liquid. 


■sSnFJi^, 


*')- 


d  aiao  for  maUog  the  KK^Ued 


m  U  BMM  diatiBcdy  nianiiHl  if  A*  J^km  Wltntlaa 
TClntile  lattB  unciait  to  a  Buuen  Bame,  or.  better,  by  iu 
cmiaaoB  ipcctnini  which  hai  a  line  (double),  tbe  FraashoferD.Bne. 

In  the  yelW  (the  watr-lennhi  are  (Sot  and  sSos).    '~ 

widfht  waa detmnlwd  by  Siai  to  be  11-87  (H-i^^ 
tod^R.  C  Wella  (/nm.  <f imr.  ChM.  5m..  1905. 1 
■     -■ (0-16). 


i>h>rauBilpty,~-Tb*  is 


Beiidea  tijiiar  igdu  MMslu  lb 

ate  uied  in  tbe  Britith  Fhama 

J,  known  aa  waihiiv  ao*" " """' ' 


CCUubefa 

.  ,—  ,... ,__  „ t.    (4)  Sr^ 

__  (Rodidhtnlt)..-- '- 

■aioadtMHaote 
ler.     (5)  iolB  aUt'lamu 
■Willi  m  bicanooate,  dtric  and  tar 
CDmnwnslC.   <?)  Ml  nI«Mt 

For  (ftftl  trnndHi,  foAdHi  and  nHnlafni  aei  BhOUWI, 
lomm  and  SauCtuc  Acid  reapeetlvely.  For  udti  anmiu  aod 
aaijtiM  lea  Au^ic.  .Sim  dariu  piaid  aoap)  la  a  eonpound  o( 
aodium  with  olive  oil,  and  upo  oatiiu/U  (cmd  Ha|})  ia  divfly  aodiuni 

oda  B  rare,  but  occaiioniBy 

a  (lodium  carbonate),  which 
ic  loda.    The  iympt«ia  aad 

(he'^mentary 
.  and  much  lea 
mch  tbe  mall 
~    I  are  dowly 

of  the  blood 


Ttiiiul4ty.—i 
ttakeapCccb 


1  ikrwly 
a  laUnc  punptivia.  ^  They 
le  food.    Sodli 


diliidble)  Oei^on  coBrfdenUe 

■btocbed  iato  t 
pUnna.  which 
byaUII 
latterU 

urine  lea  add.    'Sey'lm'Sd' 
bropchial  mncoira  rnembraoe. 

nmftaha;  fimnul  (/h.— The  liquor  aadU  ethylatla  it  • 
powerful  eaunic  and  i>  nied  to  deatnw  uall  nanri  aad  wara.  A 
lotion  of  aodiuni  bkatbonate  it  uieful  to  allay  Itchiag.    Solutjooa 


— ,  -^  aa  dinmk*.  buiV-.  k---^"---.   , -  - 

9|  the  Sow^  wuei  and  tbe  output  of  una  and  mderiu  thi 


iSS 


I  a  treaiment  for  thread  wt 


(raquniily  iBJeeied  la 


la  aad  ecluBpiia,  aciliig  by  ditutinz  tb 
n  thia  haa  J^^Soped  thi  ionaoHSnil 

ndiknEiTan 


lioua  Jda  aSectiaaa.  SodjondiloeiJe  ia  an  ianonaat  eaaatitHMH 
the  men  of  Honbnrc  Wiobaden,  Nauh^  and  Kl«i^n>. 
dium  Ucarbout«  li  one  of  our  moK  utef  ul  nalrle  ledatiwa  arid 
tadda.  relieving  pain  in  hyperdUoriiKa.  It  la  tbe  onuitueBt  of 
HI  imachle  misurea.  EKcmiciBt  aoda  water  it  •  nUd  faitrle 
LativB.  Sodium  pboiphata  and  Mlphau  art  eh«la(a(a*  pan- 
el and  are  used  in  the  ticatment  oi  nllMonet.  Tbe  tulphaie  ia 
!  chid  conttiluent  of  Marlenbid  and  Cailibad  wittia.    Large 


.    Sodiun 


n  auocialed  inih  goal  and- 

rml  £out  and  chionic  ca 
albUnewaler    '     -' 


Dl  the.  depreiaant  effect  1 


taiuksl 


SODOM  AUD  OOMOBHAB.  in  biblical  georiphy.  two  ol  bvc 
dliea  (the  othen  nuBfd  Admah,  Zeboiim  and  Bela  or  Zoai) 
which  were  toftlhec  knows  as  the  "  dliea  of  the  Kikkar " 
(circle),  aouKwhere  in  Ibe  ndghbouibood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The;  occupied  a  fntile  ngian,  choten  by  Lot  for  hit  dwellin( 
(Gen.  liiL  10-11).  They  wCRallacked  by  tbe  lour  treat  East- 
ern kinga  and  ipoQed,  but  reatored  by  the  [aterventioa  of  Abran 
and  bis  men  cnming  to  Ibe  aid  ol  Lot  (Gen.  riv.).  They  ■«• 
proverbial  for  wickedncu,  for  which  they  hcr  deuniyed  by  a 
rain  of  "  fire  and  brimitoDe  "  (Gen.  tii.).  Tbe  ail*  of  tba 
cities,  ihe  hbtoricity  of  the  events  nanaled  of  than  and  tb* 
nature  of  Ihe  caiatirophe  that  dnttoyed  Iben,  an  matltn  of 
hot  dispute.  Klodeto  namn,  mure  or  less  timilai  to  the  ufcteat 
appelUtiaiu._  have  bean  soled  in  dilRent  pan*  at  tb*  Detd 


SODOMA,  II^^fiOEST 


Sm  tRB;  bat  iw  coUb  McnUtcUlon  «u  be  baud 
rimHulda.  Tin  noU  MriU^  cpfacMmo  h  JdMl  (/aha, 
by  MOW  ccibMhI  vitb  csofidEncB  lo  Saiam.  Tiit 
ndtcaDy  Ue&tksl;  bol  tht  biH  ii  nudr 
Ugb  ud  I  m.  bni,  and  oaBot  famOly  r 
cHy.  'nieait>MtbUaiib*audi>tb*tIbi: 
in  dw  Jstdu  vaBcy  In  ■  vBgH  IndiUon— "vely  Hk^  hc^cd  by, 
if  Bdt  BiiiK^  dUD  to,  Ihcniy  accouhIs  of  tbe  €ttaatnpbt^ 
jot  •■  bu  Ibi  ume  oi  Lot  himclf  In  tbe  Anb  nmc  of  tbc 
Qe«d  Sea.  Tbc  cUutrnphB  bu  bsoi  cipliinKi  u  a  ndcaoic 
Bnptimt,  or  ui  apln^TB  sulbml  of  gu  ud  oil  itond  and 
■ccnmolatliig  at  hJgb  pzcwm.  Tba  UllflT,  to  irtilch  paaldt 
in  ^tota^fia&y  liniQBz  TE^om  bi  Amska  arc  not  unknowsj 
b  Ibc  mcK  pnfaabfe  nalnnl  eqitonatioD  tb>t  en  beoSerad. 
OL  A.  S.  H  J 
■OIMHU,  IL  {'*JT'is*9)>  tb*  nante  giveii  to  the  ItaBan 
putuer  GiDvuDi  Antonio  Baiii  (i 
eniHieoiuly  named  Rud).  He  i>  (aid  to  bive  bom  ^ao  tba 
nunt  of  "  Sodona  "  a*  a  family  tamt,  and  tikewlae  the 
llailoal;  Sodona  (•  ilgned  npon  some  of  hi)  (BCtures.  ' 
"  Baxii "  waa  comipied  Inta  "  Raul,"  "  Sodona  "  may  have- 
been  OKTiipted  Into  '*  Godoma  ";  Vaad,  ' 
for  tbe  name  diflerently,  aa  a  mckname  in 
ttter.  lUi  vcnion  appeals  to  have  b«ta  impbol  by  Saah'a 
papa  and  nbaequeni  rival  Beccafund.    In  R.  K.  CuM' 

•oik  OB  the  paints- ■■ '-  '-   --  '-     "- 

a  NcBy  that,  " 
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bjr  whom  odc  riftrd  pktuie  i*  known; 
been  in  hia  native  place  a  achalar  of 
Acqobtai  tbut  tbe  itrong  oolourbig  and  olbei  dlatiBCtive  autki 
«(  tbe  Lombaid  Kbool,  ha  ma  bron(^  to  Slaaa  towaidt  tbe 
doae  of  tiK  ijtb  onlnry  by  lame'DgiBta  of  tlw  E^ianoocxU 
bmOy^  and,  aa  Uie  bulk  of  hia  pioleiajansl  lit*  waa  paaaed  in 
thia  Tuaon  dly.  he  cDonta  as  a  mcmbei  of  tbe  Sieneu  Khool, 
aJtbou^  not  aliictly  affined  to  it  in  point  of  style.    He  does  not 
aecm  to  baTa'bafli  a  iteady  or  Ubodoua  nadent  In  Siena,  apart 
frtHb  BOm*  attention  nbich  be  beaio*ed  upon  tbe  iculptuna 
af  Jacopo  dclla  Qoerda.     Alois  with  FintnricihiD,  be  v 
Ml*  of  the  fiiM  to  cMabUib  tben  tbe  matmed  atyle  of  li 
[is  earUot  woika  of  repntaan  acKMesi  fataca 
''  le  monaitoy  of  Uonta  Olrveto, 

tlnuatlonof  tlw 
Ba«i  ooeqileted  chi 
by  the  cekbrated  Siencae  mcKbaot  AgottiDO  CbiA  aad  -waa 
employed  ^  hipc  Jolhu  n.  In  the  Cunen  ddb  ScgMtura  in  Ibc 
Vatican.  He  eucnted  two  RTcnl  cnnpodtlagi  and  Tarioua 
omameali  and  groteiqBea.  TIm  falter  aieMiH  extant;  but  tlit 
largo'  noib  did  not  aalitfy  the  pofie,  who  enxaged  RatJiael  to 
aubatftote  Uf  "jMtic*,"  "Poetry,"  and  "  Tbeiriggy."  In 
tbe  Chigl  Palace  (aaw  Ftmcalna)  Bead  painud  tdne  anhjecta 
from  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  "AleaadtT  in  the  Ttat  of 
Darlna "and the "  Nnptialaot tbeCimciuaDririih Bmana " (1)7 
■onM  contidend  Ui  maattqtiece}  are  mace  panjenlaily  noticed. 
Wbai  Leo  X.  vat  made  pope  (i;']]  Bazzi  piaenled  him  irith 
a  lecture  of  the  "  Death  of  Lwretia  "  (or  of  Oiopatta,  aooatdinl 
It,  aome  acoounta);  Leo  |B<>e  bim  n  iaiia  aum  si  money  h  neon- 
pease  and  created  him  a  cavaliere.  Baz^attemttlsntimiedie 
Siena  aad  at  a  later  dau  treat  Id  qnot  of  vak.  ta  Fiaa,  Vol- 
icm.  and  Ineca.  timt  Locca  he  letimed  to  Siena,  not  long 
before  bb  death,  wUd  took  |dace  on  tbe  14th  of  PriinBiy  IS49 
(Ibe  older  narratiwa  tay  i  SS4).  He  bad  aquandmd  bi*  pro- 
perty aod  li  a^  (lather  daMeu^)  to  have  died  in  pensty  is 
dw  (teat  bospRd  af  Sleoa.    Baaii  had  manied  in  yaulh  a  lady 


but  tie  ipeoN*  diMflrted  and  aepaiated  pretty 
A  daughts  of  Ibein  mairied  Battohwimco 
Neroni,  named  aln  RicciD  SaoeM  or  Maeatio  Rlodo,  one  at 
Bani^  priorc^al'  paplk. 

It  !•  laid  that  Bead  >and  at  the  BUtry  tf  At  PamUn  viltten 
by  Vaian,  and  that  Vaiaii  tsniequeally  induced  him;  certainly 
be  (hm  a  bad  accouat  of  Baad'a  merala  and  dennnoui.  and  & 
nlapidly  tmanta  tba  mafta  of  Ua  art.  Acoeidhii  B  Vawi,  tbe 
eribuiy  nano  by  wlucb  Baad  na  knomiMa"  II  Matacdo" 
(the  Madcap,  tb*  Maniac)— iUa  epithet  bdububeKowd  uina 
him  by  the  monla  of  Monte  OtivRo.  ^He^ued  caudSy,  like  a 
BoonMbaaki  bii  hoVB  vaa  a  perfect  Noah's  atfc.  owini  to  the 
iuaafe  BrinOaay  of  anfanala  i>yeb  ha  Iqic  "cbcn.  Hs  vaa  a 
cacter  et  jskaa  and  fond  of  aimir,  «ad  aeng  aaoa  poama  comfsaed 
by  hunsdl  on  bdecomui  aublccla.  la  hia  an  Vawi  alkca  that 
Bad  tiat  ainya  nKdpnt— bli  ear^  HKceu  ia  Stena,  abBC  he 
painted  nuny  mtiaiii,  bebi(  partly  doe  to  mpt  rf  competitiDn. 
Aa  ha  aibaaead  In  age  b«  becuna  loo  liar  to  maka  an*  fBrtooaa 
for  bialnaesea,  bat  daubed  IhtaatnJiht  off  ■pea  tha.nalL  VHaii 
adniiti,  Bevcnhdea,  tlut  BMii  imdiiccd  at  uteivala  aome  wotki 
01  wry  fine  quality,  and  duriDi  UaUtetime  hli  rcputatJon  itood  hiah. 

The  (eneral  RT^Ii  that  Bani  vai  an  able  maiter  Ib  enxniion, 
■etJanaadgHaBT.  HI)  taate  via  •omelUiK  !»■  that  of  Da  Vind, 
•apacially  lo  the  Csana  of  wpaa.  wUch  ban  ince.  aiKaUHBi  and 
unmminnp  eameatoeve.  He  unot  eninent  for  dnwing,  noaina( 
or  fRiera]  elennce  of  form-'  His  eaafl  picturei  arc  rale ;  then  era 
iwD  in  tbe  National  Calleiy  In  Londoik. 

It  t>  amrtaio  whether  Baal  *ei.a  pupil  of  Leonaida  da  VbicL 
thu^  M^NlU  (in  Ua  lUkm  Piamm  «■  Onmi  GUImu)  amka 
01  Ui  hanne  only  npcoed  aaa  an  aitiit  durias  the  tn  ytan 
Ci«S-i5oo11ie  loeat  at  Milan  with  Leonardo  ";  and  lomc  criika 
H  hi  Baiu  t  Madonna  bi  the  Brera  (if  h  ii  nally  by  Bttri  the 
dined  hiilueaee  of  ihli  nanar.  Uodem  crttk^  Man  Moi^ 
n  wpoug  that  Baphad  painted  Bean's  poccrait  la -"Th*  Scbse) 
el  Acbeaa'')  and  a  dranni  at  Ouiat  Church  b  aupsowl  to  be  a 
porlnli  ol  Raphael  by  Band. 

His  most  cddiraled  wvks  are  b  Siena.  In  S.  Damrnico.  In  the 
cfaapM  of  St  Catbedne  of  Slaaa,  are  two  beacoea  gained  in  ijlt, 
sbowioc  Catbtafae  ia  ecstasy,  and  Isimini  as  she  b  about  to  nesiv* 
the  Eucbaiia  from  an  angil— a  beautiful  and  pathetic  treatment. 
.-  .t . ,  c   n 1:-. r_,n,  (1^  )uilary  of  tbe 


—  (he  ontory  of  S.  Benuidiae, 

Madonna,  pabted  by  Baan  [ji  eon, 

fumi  (i^iSJt)— the  -  VMtatiea  "  and  the 


rSnn  ^ 

,.„.,^ ^- — ~^.„,^-:;dv  many  cruictoaeor  other 

paintian  la  regarded  as  Baui  s  mastiipiecc.    In  tbe  choir 

sCbtdrafat  Pin  it  the  *<  SacriSce  of  Abtaham,"  and  hi  the 

UKd  GaUsry  of  Flsteaee  as  '  St  SihaiCien," 

See  (or  funher  details.  Giiaamd  ,4sl«w  Bami.  by  Robert  H. 
HabsR Cost (1906). whkhcaoninsafuUbihliogrepby.  |W.M,R.} 

KOOB  AHD  MAH,  tbe  name  of  the  biibopriif  of  the  Cbuich 
of  £ii^aDd  which  indudea  tiie  lile  of  Maji  aiul  adioccnt  isicta. 
In  ITJ4  Ike  diocsM  of  Sodor  was  formed  to  include  the  Ucb- 
lidca  and  other  Mandi  wot  of  Scotland  (None  SaA-t^, 
Sudreyi,  or  sonlbem  Uta,  hi  distinction  from  Sirdr-tjiar,  tba 
Borthem  Wei  of  (Mmey  aad  Shatbmd)  and  the  Ue  of  Mao. 
It  was  In  tbe  anhdloccMi  of  Iteodbjem  in  Noiway.  (Tbe  con* 
naifao  of  the  ble  of  Man  with  Norway  la  coniideied  /.a.  Uwi, 
01).    A -■ 


detached  from  the  Scouiih  lalaod*.  The  calbedial  of  Sodor 
wu  on  St  Fatrkk't  Us  at  Peel  (f.T.),  and  it  Is  possible  thai  Iha 
name  Sodoi  btdng  lost,  iia  meaning  waa  applied  to  the  iile  a* 
tbc  seat  of  tbe  bishop.  The  termination  "  and  Uan  "  seems  XA 
have  been  added  m  tha  i7tb  century  by  a  kgal  draugbistDaa 
ignorant  of  tbe  proper  appUcslkiD  ol  the  name  of  Sodoi  to  the 
bWwprfc.of  Han.  By  the  latter  pan  li  Iha  ifith  century  tbe 
tcnDB  Sodet  and  Man  had  become  inteichangeaUc,  the  tdshopdc 
belM  ^Nifcea  of  aa  that  of  Sodor  or  Man.  Till  ifiot  the  biihopi 
invBDaUy  rigned  IhemaclTca  StdamuU;  alter  that  dale  and 
litt  itH,  somalimca  Sedaauii  and  lomeiimea  "  Sodor  and 
Uan,"  and  after  1684  alwayi  "  Sodoi  sod  Man."  The  ice, 
while  lot  Bom»  ]Mipoeei  in  tba  arcbdiocne  of  Veik,  has  Iti  own 
csomallsa    Tbe  biibop  nts  in  tbe  Homo  of  Lnds,  but  baa 

Sm  A.  W.  Moon,  SiHtrf  ^At  lOi  sf  Ham  (Loadon,  Igoo). 
WBMt,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Pmadan  inowinca  ^ 
WcsoibalU.  situated  in  a  fcaila  plain  tSteriv  MrW 
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o(  DoMnnnid,  oo  tbs  raun  iwlny  Cokigiie-Elbeifdd'Baliii. 
^>I>>  (19ns}- 17-344-  lU  culy  imponuuz  is  ■ItcstBd  by  its  levcD 
fin*  cbni^a  (six  Piot«tuit)i  ol  which  Xbt  iniMl  >lrikuig  ue 
St  rtta%  Ibe  Wiseokirche,  i  gem  of  Gothic  uchiiecmrc, 
Muia  na  HObe— Si  Muy-aD-lKe-Eidglit-'wiUi  beauiiJul  mural 
trcicaci,  founded  in  1314  tad  rcstoied  b  iSso-iSji,  uul  the 
ttonuii  Citbolic  oUicdnl,  fouoded  in  iLs  loth  century  by 
Biuuo,  bfolbn  of  Otto  the  Gnat  ((be  pncot  buUding  was 
ciKtcd  in  the  nth  ceatiuy).  This  lut,  with  its  very  oiigiiul 
tiCsde,  iaoncof  the  noblest  ecdesiutical  mODiuneDti  of  Geimany. 
Renuiu  of  tbe  brood  nJl,  sow  partly  eodo^nf  girdens  uul 
fiekb,  aod  one  of  tha  )Ue*  nmain;  but  the  Ihkty-si  nioDg 
lowtn  wUdi  once  dehsiled  (be  towD  bav«  djsqipeared  ud  tbe 
moau  have  been  convened  into  promenides.  The  (own-hsU 
(1701)  coauiD*  vdiuble  ucbives,  ind  UDong  the  numerous 
educalioBil  auhliihmBiU  mult  be  mtDIiODed  tbe  gymusiuin, 
founded  in  im,  through  tbe  JnstrufoeBiBbty  of  Meltnclilhon, 
in  evuigelic4l  tfuhers*  seminary,  ui  igriculturnl  ichDa), 
and  1  blind  asylum.  Iioc-nrarldci,  tbe  auuiufiftun  ol  uap, 
bats,  lugli,  dgao,  biiclu  and  tils,  linen-wnving.  taniuBg 
Knd  brewing,  (ogetber  with  niaikat-sanlHung  and  fanning 
in  tbe  neigbbonrhoodj  and  trade  in  cattle  and  ffrsin  are  the 
leading  indusfrua- 

Mfnrinnwi  jn  documenu  is  early  u  the  gth  century,  Eoetl 
ms  one  ol  the  largest  and  ibos(  lnipartant  Binseitic  towns  in 
tbe  middle  ages,  with  a  population  ettinuted  at  ttoni  jo^ooo 
(o  60,000,  It  was  one  1^  the  chief  emporiuma  oa  the  early 
trading  route  between  Weatnhalia  ackd  Lower  B 
code  of  municipal '  laws 


r  Saiony 
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t  ivaienseyt  dating  from 
1144  to  iioj,  was  one  of  the  eatlieil  and  best,  and  lerved  as 
I,  model  even  to  LDbeck.  Oa  (be  fall  of  ilency  the  LioD, 
dnke  of  Saxony,  Sixit  palled  with  the  Kit  0<  Angtil  to 
Cologne.  In  tbe  rsth  century  the  strife  between  tbe  towns- 
men and  the  atchbisbops  broke  otit  [n  open  wat,  and  In 
1444  the  strong  fortiGcationi  o{  the  lawD  villiitODd  1  long 
liege  by  in  anny  oi  60,000  men.  The  women  ol  Soest  are  uid 
to  have  distingidshed  ihemaelvn  in  this  craitest  (Soasta-  Fdide), 
Papal  iolerventioQ  ended  the  strife,  and  Sotst  wia  permitted  to 
levaia  under  the  protection  of  the  duVes  of  Clevis.  Tbe 
prosperity  of  the  town  waned  in  moro  modem  times:  in  i^dj  its 
papiilatl«i  ma  only  jBoo;  in  iSi6il  wuMS;. 

See  Vogrler,  Soal.  leitu  Aluniatr  uni  &Jiniwui«(tnIn>- 
CSoc'I,  i8w>)i  Hauiberg,  Bit  ixiw  Fihdi  (Trfer.  iBEi):  SUminer. 
mann.  Dm  Wa<<imt>lntun  H  Hr  Ki-tlu  Maria  nr  »«!•  in  SikiI 
(Soat.ti^ai-./Mrniitcha'.DitmituiMlerlulKKimilitSaiiUBonD. 
Wi):  LudoiS  iwd  Vovelei.  ^MialilmtloMltr  Ja  Ktmia  Saul  [Soot, 

COPA.  1  loDg  cou(^  with  stuSed  back,  aims  and  seat,  to  h<dd 
two  or  taoH  persons  Tbe  Word  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  is  an 
■daptatian  of  Ni/dA,  coucb,  from  root  iiijfii — todi^wup  in  line. 
According  to  Sicbardion,  Did.  ^  Ent,  Lang,  quoted  by  Slieat, 
the  Arabic  TuffaA  was  particutaily  a  reclining  place  of  wood  or 
atone  placed  before  tbe  doon  of  Oriental  houses.  In  the  biMory 
ol  fumilurt  the  sofa  was  a  devdopmeot  of  the  straight  backed 
leltee.  It  was  not  so  mucfa  therefore  a  long  chair  or  combination 
of  chain,  as  a  «at  or  couch  for  reclining,  Tbe  early  iQth- 
century  qrpebod  abackwflh  1  sb^arm  at  one  end,  tbe  other 
being  left  open.  Tbe  most  favoured  modem  form  ia  (bat  known 
IS  the  Cheslerfidd.  with  douUe  arms  and  bock,  heavily  padded. 
(See  also  Settee.)' 

SOTALA,  a  Portuguese  seaport  on  the  east  coast  ol  Africa, 
M  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  hi  lo*  (j"  S.  Pop, 
(1900),  about  1000.  TTie  town  possesses  scarcely  a  trace  o(  its 
(onner  importaiicc,  and  what  trade  it  had  was  nearly  all  taken 
■way  by  the  eatiMishnmit  of  Beira  !(,•)  a  tittle  10  the  north  in 
iB«a,  Sofala  Haibour.  oDce  capable  of  boldmg  a  bundled  latgt 
vessds,  Is  lilting  up  and  is  obstructed  by  t  bar.  Ruins  exist 
of  the  strong  fort  built  hy  the  Portuguese  ia  the  i6lh  nnlury. 
Previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  in  150]  Soiala 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  wtallhy  Mahommedan  stale,  Anba 
having  — t.KK.fc.^  themselves  there  in  the  ittfa  cestiuy  or 
««iUcr.     At  use  tims  it   loimod  pail  «1   Iba  tidunalo  of 


See  BiJI.  Gtof  Sec.  UmemMju  (iMi)  [or  an 
iafsla  miaes;  and,  generally,  Jdiiif,  CUmait,  i.  { 
iiuripliam  ia  lAtriam  lAmiteidam,  l£S61 :  T.  B 
iifUMi  (/  Snik  ASnia  (1S7T);  G.  McC.  Tt-il-. 
]AiUni  AJna  (189$- I$o^;  ^  R.  Bunon's  notei 


Kilwa  {f,t.).  Sofib  am  lUtcd  tq 
de  Covilbio,  b  14S9,  who  wai  atUscted  tbitbei  by  the'teporti  g( 
Kold-rDiac*  of  which  Sotala  was  the  poet-  The  conqaeK  of  th« 
town  (oliowed,  (be  hnt  govenun  of  tbe  Ponuguese  East  Altican 
poMCSsions  being  entitled  Caplainc-OnenI  ol  Sofala.  (Sec 
PoiTsatjisE  East  Anu^t.)  Tbomi  Lopes,  who  accompanied 
Vasco  da  Caraa  to  India  in  isoiindleftanamtiveof  tbcviq-aga 
(fir«  printed  in  Ramusia,  Yiattjt  1  KmgMenfl,  ideatifie*  Solaln 
with  SoIoiBon's  Ophir  and  itatca  that  It  wu  tiw  home  of  tbe 
Queen  ol  Sheba-  Tint  identiScatiaa  oi  Sofala  with  Ophlr,  to 
iriiich  Milion  allgdcs  (Pi^,  tmt,  iL  39(r-4oi}  ii  uDteoable. 

The  amall  ialand  of  ChOaaue;  with  a  good  harbour,  40  a.  S. 
of  Soiala.  has  been  cokalied  from  Soiala  (tbe  towndiip  bcui( 
named  Chingime)  aa  has  alia  the  idind  Sanla  Carolina,  in.  tbe 


I,  O.  Dipper, 
his  edilion  el 


■OFnOHI  (lonietimes  ^t  fltfEmf).  a  name  apfdied  in 
Italy  M  certain  vokanie  vents  irtiicb  emit  jrti  of  Mom, 
geocnlly  aworiated  with  hydrogen  uilpbide  and  cariMa  dioxide, 
sometimes  also  with  a  little  <  '  '  " 

soffioni  are  usually  arranged  in  t 
in  the  Maiemma  ol  TusfKny,  t 

poetion  of  boric  add,  for  which  Ibey  are  utiUied  itulunriilly. 
Foe  such  natural  steam.holea,  ibe  French  geologists  otleD  tue 
the  lenn  m^flard]  in  place  of  the  tliJIan  soffiooi. 

SOPnr  (from  Fi.  leJUi,  IiaL  ufaa,  1  celling,  formed  U 
if  Iron  nijichu  foe  u^sa,  Lat.  iii^tcn,  to  fix  uDderaeotk), 
a  (CTD  ia  arthitecluic  given  to  the  undenide  of  any  coestnic- 
tiooal  leature;  a*  foe  instance  that  of  an  ardv  or  an  architrave 
whetha  supported  by  piers  or  colnnini;  alio  to  tbe  nadii^rle 
of  a  flight  ol  itain,  uid  in  tbe  dame  entablalDre  to  tha  under- 
tide  of  lbs  projecting  cornice. 

SOFIA  (Bulguian  Sndtts,  tbe  middle  town,  a  riame  now 
little  used),  tbe  capital  of  Bulgaria,  titualed  alnwit  in  the 
centre  of  as  upliad  plain,  about  1700  iLibove  sea-level,  between 
the  Westers  Balkans  ca  the  N.  and  Mt  Viuiah  on  tbe  S. 
Pop.  (1907)  81,187.  Two  small  tributaries  of  the  river  Isker, 
tbe  Perloveti  and  tbe  Efrthniln  or  Boyani.  Bow  respectively 
on  the  eaiC  and  west  sides  of  the  town.  Since  rS8o  tbe  diy 
baa  been  almost  entirely  lenovated  in  the  "  Eoropeaa  "  style; 
the  nanow  tonuom  lanes  and  mean  bouses  of  tbe  Turkish 
epoch  ban  ahwat  disappeaied.  and  a  new  town  with  straight 
panlld  Mltcts  hal  been  constructed  in  the  eastern  subutb. 
Tbe  oUEd  binldiBg  In  Soha  ia  the  Utlli)  round  chapel  of  St 
George  in  the  Jewish  qnirtei— origuully,  it  is  uid.  a  Roman 
temple;  then  a  church,  then  a  moscpie,  and  ruw  a  church  or 


mi;  the 


the  large  Buynk  DJamla,  wi 
nine  ntetal  cupolas,  has  beconv  the  National  Mu  "  ' 
Tcbcna  Djanda  or  Black  Mosque,  kltetly  used  u 
hat  been  tnniforraed  into  a  handsDiae  church;  the  Sanya- 
baihl  Djimla,  with  ita  pictsrHque  minaret,  is  still  used  by 
-  -    ■  ~  ■      ■  ■the  centre 


of  the  town,  are  tlie  pubhc  baths  with  hc^  qvings  (temperature 
rtT'F].  In  the  cathedral  or  church  of  Sveti  £ial  (the  Saint 
£hig).  a  modem  bmlding,  are  preserved  the  lemaini  of  tbe 
Servian  king  Stelan  Undi  n.  A  large  new  cathedral  dedi<ats4 
ta  S(  Alexands-  Nevaki  wai  in  course  d  eonitruciiMi  «>  'Vli 
tbe  foondarion  atone  w*a  taken  from  the  chtirch  of  St  Svphifc 
The  palKe  cf  the  pcince,  occiqiyinc  tbe  lite  of  the  Turfciik  konaJt 
wai  bniK  by  PiiiKe  Alennder  in  1SS0-18S1;  a  has  been  greaOy 
■nhrged  iif  King  Ferdimod.  In  front  ol  the  palace  is  the 
public  garden  or  Akxaadet  Pufc.  Tito  theatre,  tbe  largest  in 
soutb-easIeraEuiDpe,wastanpletcdini»o6.  Other ImporUnl 
bulhlingi  ate  the  Sobruiye,  or  pariiament  bouse,  the  palace 
of  the  synod,  the  miabttjes  of  mr  sitd  commerte,  the  umv^ 
Bty  with  tbe  aatiooal  printing  piess,  tbe  national  Lilmyr  >» 
officers'  chih  and  sevsil  Urge  niiUuuy  suiNtitns.    A  suu 


affionvhoMI  In  thenrol  itn  ud  te  ika  patriot  Lmkjr. 
A  paUk  pnfc  bu  b«B  U '  .    .      ~ 

tity  ii  odl  dnined  tad  p 
licbttd  by  dccUidiy  ud  hu 
UiM  bnmfii*,  uSDcnei,  lupi,  tobaoo,  doU,  ud-iilk  bc- 
torict,  tnd  uponi  iluni,  doth,  cocooni,  cetnlt,  tltu-  of  nta, 
dritd  bull,  kc.  Sofia  loFou  tha  ocMn  of  a  nihrvy  qntem 
nditdng  to  Comtantioaplc  (j»  m.),  Bdgiad*  (106  n.) 
tad  centnl  Europe,  Vinia,  Riiat(lmk  ant  t£e  Dumbc,  tod 
KiutlCBdit  imr  the  MKedo^u  frootiir.  Tb  dtaiU  j* 
■■■■ttiyi  owing  lo  liia  dnalod'iitiBtiiiD  it  ii  loirinrtBt  cdd, 
Wkd  it  UMa  to  tuddn  diannl  11111  f"~"l  cfautn;  tlw  ttnt- 

Angiut  nia  lo  100°.  The  populttkn,  af  iriucb  mart  Iktn  Imn 
tUnlt  an  Bulgariuu,  ind  ahant  oie^iitli  Gpuiih  Jsvi,  wai 
M.joi  in  1S81,  30,458  in  iBSS,  46.S93  in  iBgj  Bad  11,187  ia  t«aT. 
Hillary. — The  colony  ol  Sccdica,  fouBdcd  bna  by  tha  empODr 
Tlajin,   became  ■  Roman  pnnWadal  ton  «t  conlidttible 

RHdence  sf  Coutintlnc  ihe  Gru.  Scrdka  yaa  bant  bytbe 
ECm  In  lui.  447:  fc*  inos  tauin  of  the  Roman,  city,  but 
iaOTt  tlua  one  hundred  lypeaef  [tacoiiB'atUat  luimpoctancc^ 
n*  lown  mi  lakiQ  by  tin  Balgiriut  undo-  Knua  in  Ka.  tot) 
the  nuDc  Secdica  *<a)  converted  into  Siedeu  by  tbt  ^vi, 
*ba  auncialed  it  with  trtM  (siidiSel,  and  ^  SUvoolo 
(otm  ubseqnenily  became  the  Byionilne  Tnadiui.  The 
■ame  Btita,  vhicb  came  into  me  towards  tbc  end  of  Ibe  r4tb 
CBtury  it  doivcd  fnm  tbs  eariy  nudieval  dmtb  of  St  Scfibia. 
tbt  aauivc  luiu  of  wbicb  Btsnd  oo  an  tmineoFe  to  tbc  ealt 
of  tbt  town.  Tbe  chuich.  nbich  via  coitTerUd  intu  a  nougue 
by  (be  Tuilu,  waa  paitly  dalroyed  by  eaitbquakes  in  181S 
■ad  1B5S.  Tbe  lows  lucccaifully  leilued  the  utacka  oE  the 
CnpaiocBaiilU.  in  «£;;  between  loiSand  iiBAtaBderByiUK- 
tine  lute,  it  leivcd  ai  a  Ininticr  Connu.  During  tUi  pnind 
•  number  of  pciuneis  of  tbe  PeldicDCg  tribe  woe  lettled  Id 
thenei^hou^ood,  iaaliimbabilily  tbt  tnccMonOi  ibeSbtp 
tribe  wbicfa  now  inhabit!  tbe  niRoaiMfiiic  diftiicK.  In  ijSt 
Sofia  *a>  aplnnd  by  tbe  IVitki;  ia  144]  It  waa  for  a  biicf  linH 
occupied  by  the  Hungtrim*  undn  Jc!m  Hunyady-  Under 
Tariiitb  nlo  tbe  city  vat  for  neaily  foui  cmturiei  the  lesidecce 
of  tbe  beykrtMy  ot  gavernar-Etntral  of  tbe  wbde  Balkas 
FoiiDMdt  encpt  Bonit  and  tbe  Mocea.  Curios  Ihii  pefiod 
tbt  populilloa  ioataicd  and  becama  nulnly  Turkidt;  ' 


SOGDIANA—SOIL 

•000  IMta  a  not  bltt  ot  tbe  went 
■  "      "  ■"    mce  of 


uidredia 


ry  Sofia,  owinf  1 
cvenl  tnde  louta,  becuie 
comioetce.  Dutinc  the  Tucco-Rusiian 
1819  it  wo*  Ihe  beadquait'^n  of  Muilala  Puhi 
A  wu  occupitd  by  the  Runjau  foe  a  few  dayi. 
Os  tbt  4lh  of  January  t8j8  a  Rusian  amy  IE>ia  entered  S  ' 
Wtcc  tbt  ptMaie  of  the  Bilkaiu  by  Gourlio;  Lbe  bulk  of 
Turitiih  population  had  pieviously  taken  flifbu  Though  leu 
ctntrai  tJnn  Fhilippopolii  and  leal  mawiKd  In  Sulgaiian 
UMoy  Iban  Tnovo,  Sofia  n  tclected  at  tbe  npital  of  the 
Bcwly-acatid  Bulgaciiin  state  in  view  of  Iti  Mntegical  potiiion 
which  commuid*  tbe  lautti  to  CoMtatHiiiaple,  Relgnde. 
ODit.  and  the  Danube.  (J.  D.  fi.) 

IDS,  O.  Pen.  .SufJiada),  ■  pnviac*  of  tbi 

;  Ibt  eightotntli  bi  the  lilt  ia  ibe  Bebitiiu 
t  (i.  16),  cmrtvoiiding  to  the  moden 

_..  . .  id  and  B<ritbui;  it  Ity  BO«h  of  Bacuiuu 

bctwm  tbe  OiM  and  tbt  Janrtn,  tad  embiaced  tb<  [eriili 
valley  of  tbe  Zerafihan  (one  FolytiDMtot).  Under  tbe  Grteki 
StTgyii"  wot  ooitfd  in  tat  ntniiy  with  Bactria.  ■ 
qatuly  it  iBisicd  part  of  tbe  Biciriaa  Greek  kingdi 
Scylbiaiis  (lee  ScvthlO  occupied  it  in  the  middle  i 
ccDtucy  sx:.  The  valley  1^  tbe  Zerafihan  about  S 
Ntiioed  eves  in  the  middle  agia  the  nam*  of  tbe  Soghd  of 
Sasarkajad.    Arabic  gecigr^>hcia  reckon  it  aa  one  of  tbe  fom 


mt  o(  Norway, 
e  m.     It  la  Che 
.        .  .      ,    Lppnacbiug  700 

tatbomt  bi  loma  porta.     Sognefeit  at  Iti  eolniWE  is  jo  m. 
Beigen,  in  61°  ;'  N.-  Tbe  general  direction 
the  Grit  ja  m.  the    sombro 
unbroken  by  any  conaiderable  braocb, 
'  '    , .  tw  inlet!  ramiiy.  penetnt<i 

tad  Jetunfjeld  to  tbe  north  and  the  north. 
of  tbt  Haidangeiljcld  to  the  louth,  walled  la 
■t  tbeic  htadi  by  •Dair<lBd  Biountaini  and  frequented  by 
o(  tbe  mtgoifiunt  meiy.    The  prinapal 
tft  Fjifffiniij  Sogndalt  and  l^'ttar  f|otda  to  tbe  north,  Aaidal! 
fjord  to  tbe  eat,  LMidilt  tsd  Anriaab  ffoids  to  ibo  unitb. 
Ffom  tbt  loat  bnncbt*  tbt  Ntcrj)  fjord,  wilb  a  precdpiloiii 
nlley  Of  gttu  htutty  (Naertdakn)  at  ilibead,  ttavoaedbyi 
....  ..._.  "-■—--    Ol  tbe  fiord,  toatbaStalbeimPaB  to 

VotKnnceb.    Tbt  otber  piitiei[Bl  viUagia  tic  VailheiB  on  tba 

-  find,  lbe  UnniiiDi  of  tbe  nvd  bm.  Nordf>ord;  Babofaa 

'     ''  fcs  visiting  tbe  fine  ^aden  of  JoatedaOl 

and  LoerdalsOreB,  vbeace  a  read  iltike* 
ilAcn  and  Hallingdal  distiicti, 
in  the  Newmarket  parliamentary  divUon 
Engllad,  ;  m.  S.E.  of  Ely  fay  a  hrancb 
of  the  Grcai  £a«i«D  lailmy-    ^°?-  i'v),  4>3o.    It  Ua  br 
-'-e  midU  of  the  lit  fen  countiy.    Ttr  tbe  west  a  lidi  tract, 
ill  kaowB  Bi  Sohan  Mere,  miiki  the  place  of  oife  of  tbc  many 
de  and  ahalloH  sheets  of  water  in  the  dhtrict  dow  drained. 
Tbe  church  rA  St  Andctw  is  crudfoim  and  hid  fmneriy  a  central 
_  fine  in  d  ormae  Perpendi- 

cular wuk.    TIm  body  □[  tbe  church,  however,  ii  mainiy  inuil- 
'"  with  iddilioDl  principally  Decorated,  inclndiag 

at.  nKgtamBurKfaodltkitct&iKi  1667..  Tbt 
read  fcan  Sobam  to  Ely  waa  csoKructed  at  a  causeway  acma 
the  (en)  by  Htivey  le  Breton,  brat  bishop  of  Ely  (1109-iijr). 
The  Inuteotlbe  town  iilEricullun1,fruii-grawifig  and  markit- 
gtrdeniog  being  lugdy  carried  on  in  the  vidnliy. 

SOiaXIEtCor  SoroHM,(be  WaUoon  fonoj,  1  buiy  and  fiouriib- 
ing  lown  ol  the  prtniinct  of  Hainaut,  owing  it 
Ihe  iAportanl  blue  gnalte  quirriea  is  the  n  _ 
It  containa  a  fine  abliey  chanji  of  the  lilb  century  and  In 
ceOKlery  connected  wiih  it  aie  many  'tombstoaes  of  tbe  tjtb 
and  14th  cenluriei.   Pop.  [1904)1  10,480. 

Tlie  forest  of  Soignies  extended  io  the  middle  igea  over  tbe 
aouihem  pan  of  Bi^boM  up  to  tbe  wiUi  of  Bnusels,  and  la 
imnunaliied  in  Bynm't  CkOdi  Honid.  OdginiUy  fi  ■•**  pttt- 
of  the  Atdenne  lonu,  and  even  at  tbe  time  of  the  Fnodi  Revdu- 
tioQ  it  was  very  extensive.  Tbe  first  blow  towards  iu  gndval 
contraction  wu  tuuck  when  Napoleon  grdocd  i:,ooa  oaks 
to  be  cut  down  in  it  lo  build  tbe  celebiated  Boi^^oe  dotiUa 
(or  the  Invasion  of  England.  lUng  WilUun  I.  of  tbe  Nethcrknd) 
coBIinued  the  process  in  Ihi  beUei  that  he  wu  (bus  adding 
to  the  praipeHly  o(  the  eountfy,  and  from  i«ooo  ocrca  in  iS>« 
the  foraC  wu  rediKcd  lo  11, »o  in  iSjo.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  (oreM  in  the  ncighbaurbood  of  Waierioo  wu 
assigned  in  iSrj  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  the  bolder 
of  the  title  as  long  as  it  endured  This  portion  ol  the  foreit 
wu  only  cooveitcd  into  farms  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  second  duke. 
The  Boil  de  It  Catnbie  (4J6  acres)  on  the  ootikirti  of  Brussels 
wu  (onoed  oat  o(  the  foreat,  and  beyond  it  stretches  the  Fortt 
de  Soigniea,  itiU  w  called,  to  Tervueren,  Grocneudad,  and 
Argenteuil  due  |o  Mont  Siint  Jean  and  WiterloOi. 

SOU*'  Ibe  term  genataily  applied  to  thai  pan  of  tbe  eaitb'a 

I  Thii  word  comet  ihrouEh  O.  Fr.  isS  from  a  Late  Lilln  uugt  of 
idfu  lor  loil  ST  ErODnd,  whidi  in  clatiic  Lat.  meant  the  Kit  ol  the 
foDiialiDtiandd.  TUi  wu  due  to  a  confuiien  with  tiifaai.  mmd. 
whcncv  Fr,  id.  Both  ttia  and  uium  an.  of  coune>  from  lbs  tane 
toot.  To  be  duiincuiibcd  fcDia  thiawordb  "toil,  to  makedlclv. 
ID  uoin.  defile.  The  oriain  ii  Ibt  O.  Ft.  ml  or  umS,  the  eirt 
mllowlrv  groLjod  of  a  wud  boar,  whence  the  hunting  phsue  "  10 
take  toit/L  ^  a  ..beaK  of  lbe  chase  taking  to  ^vaitr  v  rnnby 
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MbttuKe  irtikh  it  lUntdtt  dHed  by  li^^eoKatt  racb  u  pk>u|^ 
and  9*dei.  Bdow  Ihii iithe latieilt  Ite nil thiDogli  bciiig 
acted  npoo  by  the  air,  heat,  fiotL  aod  oths  ■gendei  luuilly 
couiiU  el  finer  panidea  lliao  Ubh  aHnpdiiDg  the  bulk  of  ttie 
uibtoit.  It  conuini  nuwe  roots,  and  u  ■  rule,  m  diiker  in 
cobmr  than  the  Bibanil  on  uxount  ol  the  largo  fsoportion 
of  (kcayinc  vegetable  matls  picaent  in  it:  it  i>  alio  looser  io 
tcatnn  than  the  uibaoil.  The  lubeoil  not  unficqucntly  contains 
■»«■"'■'«  nhich  an  dcktoioiis  to  the  gromh  of  crops,  and  roou 
iirtiTniling  Into  it  may  absorb  and  convey  these 
wriMtanwi  to  other  parts  ol  the  plant 
by  cntact  «ith  tbem.  Od  this  aa 
iMtl,  which  alhiwi  of  earier  penetration  of  rooca,  ck  the  canyinf 
out  of  opentlona  which  Mac  the  tuliaail  to  the  surface,  anist 
alwaya  ba  carefully  considered. 

At  first  right  lew  natural  matenala  appear  to  he  o(  las  hiteicst 
than  the  saC;  yet  its  Importance  ia  '^^■n^fff  on  the  iliehtot 
uBectioB-  From  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  aie  obtained  all  food 
wrtf^alf  needed  by  man  and  beast.  The  inorganic  materials 
Within  it  supply  tome  ol  the  chief  subatances  utiliied  hy  jJaati 
for  their  developmoit  and  growth,  and  Irom  plants  ■p  >«,■>■ 

Orip*  oS  lit  Soil.— It  is  a  matter  ol  comiooo  oh«er«ation 
that  stones  of  monuraents,  walls  or  bufldings  which  are  ■'p***^ 
to  the  air  sooner  or  later  become  eaten  away  or  broken  up  into 
small  haimenU  under  the  influence  of  the  weatha.  This 
dilintestallDD  il  bnuigbt  about  chicBy  by  changes  in  leiiqKra- 
[un,aad  by  the.  action  tf  the  laia,  the  oiygeo.  and  Ibr  cubon 
diaiide  b(  the  air.  During  the  daytime  the  •aitice  ol  the  ttou 
may  become  very  num,  while  at  night  It  It  speedily  cooled. 
Sudi  allerationi  in  temperature  produce  Uiaios  idiicb  frequenily 
lewlt  In  the  chipping  off  of  small  fragments  of  the  material 
EOmpasing  the  stone.  Moreover  (he  rain  penetrates  into  the 
•mall  hileiaticea  between  its  particles  and  dissolves  out  some 
<1  tha  imi-ri.i^  which  bind  the  whole  into  a  solid  stone,  the 
surface  then  becoming  a  loose  powdery  mass  which  falls  10  the 
ground  bebw  or  is  carried  away  by  the  wind.  The  action  of 
frost  is  siso  very  destniclive  to  many  stones,  since  the  wster 
within  their  aacks  and  crannies  expands  on  freeiing  and  splits 


residt  In  the  produdJMi  ol  sdublo  sabatanOBi 

These  "  weatbering "  agents  not  only  act  upm  slontt  ol 
buildings,  but  upon  iwki  ci  all  kinds,  tedudng  Ibem  xXHier  or 
later  Into  a  more  or  leas  fine  powder.  The  work  has  been  going 
on  lor  ages,  and  the  finely  comnunuted  partidea  of  rocks  fonn 
the  main  bulk  ol  the  ml  which  coven  much  of  the  earth's 
turf  see,  the  rot  ol  the  soQ  being  composed  chiefly  of  the  remains 
of  roots  and  other  parts  ol  planta. 

If  the  iriule  of  ihcsoUm  the  British  Itlaoda  were  swept  into 
the  sea  and  the  rocka  beneath  it  laid  bare  the  suifaco  of  the 
cowitiy  would  ultimately  become  covned  again  with  soil 
produced  fmm  the  rocks  by  th0  weathering  procenea  Just 
dcaczibed.  Uoeover  where  there  was  no  tranqwrt  or  solution 
of  the  Hd  thus  produced  it  would  necessarily  show  some  unil- 
aitty  in  compoaition  to  the  toi^  on  which  it  rested.  The  sidls 
overlying  red  saadatone  rocks  would  be  nddish  and  ol  a  sandy 
niton,  wide  thoae  onrlying  chalk  would  bs  whituh  and  contain 
couidttabtg  tmounu  of  Ume.  In  many  parts  of  the  counliy 
soib  exhibiting  iucfa  relalionshipt,  and  known  as  tdrntary 
•eili,  an  ptcvilat,  the  tiuaition  from  tho  Mil  to  the  nxk 
beneub  being  plainly  visible  in  secUou*  oposed  to  view  in 
railway  cuttings,  quuiies  and  other  eicavslloni.  The  upper 
layer  or  bhI  proper  touists  ol  hiaterial  whicb  has  been  lubjccied 


i.  Ger   J 


'  utcd  t^  africullurists,  of 

cattle  ^(h  fn«n  food  such  ae  veKhet.    

laeuUr,  nod.  letltr,  Let.  oMlia,  (uU-fcd 


xiver  whh  "  Dirt "  (O.  Eng. 
E  word.  Lastly  then  it  a 
he  feedhia  and  fhtienina  of 
This  bTren  O.  Fr.  a^. 


bdk  ol  U  Is  c< 
comnuDUIol  pattidei  ol  land 
which  ate  imbedded  Urget  oi 

decreases  and  man  >t«ae>  an  met  with;  la  

larger  fragmenta  tf  unaltered  tocfc  dcady  packed,  and  this 

below. 

In  many  diitricti  the  nfi  ii  manilatly  unconnected  in  ciigin 
with  the  rock  oa  ertiich  it  icsta,  and  d^hii  from  It  in  Gokni, 
composition  and  oilbci  characten.  There  are  IrimtfciUd  or 
drift  tells,  the  parlidca  ol  which  have  been  brought  from  other 
■reaa  and  deposited  over  tlie  rocks  bdow.  Some  ef  the  siiEl 
boulder  clays  or  "  (ill "  so  prevalent  otct  parts  of  thtr  D«Ih  cf 
England  ^ipear  to  have  b«n  dipotited  from  ice  sheets  daring 
the  gladal  peeiod.  Peibtpt  the  majority  of  drift  toils..hawever, 
have  been  movod  to  their  present  poaition  by  the  action  ol  the 
wets  of  riven  or  the  tea. 

As  fast  as  the  rock  of  a  diff  la  weathned  lli  (ragments  an 
washed  to  the  ground  hy  tbe  nia,  and  earned  down  the  slopo 
by  small  streams,  ullimaldy  finding  tbeir  way  hito  a  rivB  along 
which  they  aifi  carried  until  the  forc«  ol  the  water  is  InsufficiQit 
to  keep  them  in  tiopeniion,  wbea  they  become  deposited  ia  thi 
liver  bed  or  along  its  bsnki.  Such  [iver-trans[)arted  materiil 
or  alintiiiM  a  common  in  ait  river  vaUcyt,  It  Is  oltcn  oi  very 
miud  origin,  being  derived  from  the  detritus  of  mai^  kindi 
of  locki,  and  usually  forms  soil  of  a  leitile  character. 

Quality  of  Sia.—The  good  or  bad  qualities  of  a  toil  ha« 
telereace  to  the  needs  of  the  crops  which  are  to  be  grown  upon  it, 
and  It  is  only  alter  a  conBlderaiion  of  the  requiretnctio  oi  pUnis 
thai  a  dear  oancq>tion  can  be  formed  of  what  chanctan  (he 
sxl  muu  poacn  lot  it  to  bs  a  suitable  medium  on  wUch  hahhy 
crops  can  be  raited. 

In  the  £rst  place,  toil,  to 


freely.  It  may  be  so 
or  stopped  altogether,  in  which  case  i 
other  hand  it  should  not  be  too  ope 
do  not  gcl  a  proper  bold  ol  the  gTOun< 
by  wind:  i  "  


Is  ol  plants  to  ^^  si 


«  liable  t 


re  easily  disturbed 


idcrground  pans  nipoaed  lo  the  air  and  drought. 
Tbe  roots  like  all  other  paiu  of  iJants  contain  protopUto 
or  li^g  material,  which  cannot  carry  on  its  functions  unlcv 
It  it  supplied  with  an  adequate  atmunt  of  oiygen;  hence  the 
necessity  for  tbe  continums  drctilation  ol  fresh  air  through  the 
loa.  Uihclattnistooconipactorhasitsinteraticct  hllcd  with 
carbon  diotide  gss  oi  with  waici — as  is  the  case  wbea  the  ground 
tpidly  die  of  suSocallon  just  it 
animal  undn  the  same  conditions.  Then  it  snotba 
point  wlikh  requlics  attention.  Plants  need  vay  cootidcnUe 
imouots  ol  water  for  their  nutrition  and  growUl;  the  water- 
holding  capacity  is,  iherrloR,  important.  Jf  tbe  toll  holds  loo 
much  it  becomes  water-logged  and  hs  tempeiaiun  Idlt  bdow 
the  pohit  lor  bealihy  growth,  at  any  nte  of  the  kinds  ol  plants 
usually  cultlvalcd  on  fums  and  In  gardens.  II  ii  aUow*  ol  loa 
free  dnintge  dnught  uls  in  and  the  plants,  not  getting 
enough  water  lor  their  needs,  become  stunted  la  iln^  Tto 
iDOch  water  it  bad,  and  loo  IHlIe  b  equally  injuriout. 

In  addilloD,  tbe  icmpetalun  of  the  soU  largely  eonmlt  tbe 
yield  ol  oopt  MUch  can  be  obtained  (ion  tbe  bmd.  SoQ  whose 
whether  from  iti  oenberly  atped  et 
»t  or  Athcr  uutc,  Is  unssiiilKtoiy, 
4  seeds  and  the  general  lift  pnccoM 
OB  lalMaetotily  except  at  eetala  Mupera- 
turca  well  above  Irecziag^oinl. 

A  good  seal  ibould  be  deep  to  allow  of  c«eutve  not  deielop- 
meni  and,  hi  the  case  ol  irabl*  scili,  easy  ts  work  with  inple- 
mcnti.  Even  when  an  the  conditions  above  mentioned  hi  tegard 
to  teiiun.  water.holding  capacity,  aeration  and  tempeniuM 
an  suiuMy  fulfilled  the  toil  may  Rill  be  barna;  plant  food- 
maierial  is  needed.  This  it  utually  prvKOI  In  ab«D<a«CT 
although  it  may  not  be  available  to  tht  pltM  andat  eamk 


SOIL 


.  _/  Mcd  M  fa«  tcploMied  oi  kiemta 

by  tdditloitt  to  ifae  Kril  of  munirei  «r  feitiliien  (Me  Hahuu). 

CUtt  CflufilHiid  ^  Of  JM.-^Aa  cbdIibUm  el  tlie  bB  ibc  _ 
k  to  ta  canpoKd  «l  a  vul  nnnfaer  of  touU  partkki  of  lud.  cfay, 
<^j]k  ind  huiBui,  in  nrhidi  an  lenenUr  bnbcdded  Ivnr  or  nurllcr 
Rcna.  ll  wffl  be  Hcful  n  comidn  (heniTun  of  tke  (our  "' 
cwmlhrtnls  jnat  menilnned  and  Ibeir  beajini;  vpoa  the  to 
TtteT-fnldlitf  capaciljr  and  etha  eliaiacten  wbKh  ven  rcf 

Sand  nuim  of  fniin  of 'quartz  ut  ffiot,  thr  individual  partkk* 
(<  wfifch  are  1jij(  nmiEh  lobe  aten  irith  the  unaided  eycfr'"""" 
Irh  ■■  frittr  graini  when  nibbed  betweeq  ibe  Ange  and  (I 

aifti-b>  rapidi]'  liD  tothebonoin  and  lannabi>er>bklinae 

aand  of  the  Maihore  or  river  banka.   Chemkalty  puie  sand 


miwai,  I 


■\^1.' 


K  vdloWiib  by  oxide  of  iron,  A  ui 
KKild  be  wy  Ioom.  wnild  hive  ihili 
jtd  be  hable  to  become  very  bot  in  ihi 
ttimuld  be  quite  uuuhabk  for  froiki} 


cUy  <•  otltn  awd  brdiemiiTi  ti 


(A^S 


nil  in  conplnllvdv  «niU  anininU.     E 

fumcci  qivi  of  as  itiff  clay*  It  ii  rareTy  pnsenl  to  the  entent  of 
more  than  I  or  a%.  Hie  word  "  clay  uied  in  the  airkultunl 
■rnK  denote!  a  itleky  Inlractable  material  whkh  ii  foundto  coniiil 
of  ntceedinaTv  fine  panklef  (nnerallr  Tew  (Ii4n  -005  mm.  in  dia- 

,  ^,  ^J^  — jI^Il i-'i-i.  j-i.^  ,^„  thldKompositioB 

■      ■        The  I«u.l«' 


TSL-!S 


n  bur  ItMIt 


ibably  due  not 
.   When  vet  it 


phytkal  tti 

ntale  freely.   In  a  dry  itate  it  become 
ol  much  I 


Into  imalL  ji^ci,  it 


m  irrplemei 
I  CQnipo«cd  cnriTcIy  of  clay  ij  ai 

'irtUiJ«™c"co,), 

le  for  tbc  (rowih  ol 


Itm  Died  (or  the 
A  Kood  Qlufttni- 

oTiupponinff  tbe 


dtcayinE  vegetable  and  animal  matter  i 

linn  of  It  ii  peat.     In  water-holding  1 

ofm  acid,  ana  vhen  diy  N  ii  li^t  artd  — r---  ■ 

nnrt  ol  ptant*  pAiperly.    Few  of  the  comRwnly 

can  livg  in  n  khI  eoDmunf  nulnly  of  bunui. 

From  the  above  Account  it  wiU  be  undentood  that  not  one  cf 
Ibt  [our  chief  loQ  cnutituenti  Ii  in  kicU  of  value  Cor  the  growth  of 
crop!,  yet  "hen  ibey  arc  niiRl,  aa  th«y  imaHy  are  In  the  wits 
m[  Willi  in  nature,  one  cgrrreti  the  deBriencies  of  the  other.  A 
ttiira  ual  would  be  tarti  a  blend  of  (and.  clay,  challt  and  humui 
a>  a-oold  coiuain  (uKdcnt  clay  and  humui  to  prevent  dnnifbl, 
ewugh  aind  to  nnder  it  pervioui  to  fmh  air  and  prevent  wiie- 
■^ni.chalkenouab  to  correct  the  tendency  10  acidiryoF  the  hum  uf 
pfrseot,  Mod  wouLo  have  viihin  i\  various  vibitanca  which  wonid 
"rveas  (ood-materlali  toldecropj. 

Ceneially  •peaking,  •pi\i  containlnj  from  JO  to  50%  of  elai;  and 

^tivf  the  matt  ovefLiI  for  ordinary  farm  arid  fprden  crops;  auch 
blendi  are  known  aj  "  loam*,"  ibotf  In  which  clay  predDminatci 
heinf  termed  clay  kwnH.  and  thtne  in  which  the  und  predoDiinalc] 
Hruly  loami.  Still  tlay>"  contain  over  50%  of  tlay:  "  light 
undt"  have  len  than  10%.  In  the  mechanical  analyst  of  the  toil, 
■ffer  aeparaHon  of  the  etonci  and  Anc  ^vel  by  mcaoa  of  iieve% 
the  remainder  of  the  finer  earth  is  subjected  to  varloui  proceHea 
of  (ifiinE  and  deposition  from  water  with  a  view  of  determioine 

Ihp  i»1.7!.»  iwnnnrTiniii  nf  uihI    ult  •nii  clay  ppiwM  it.  !•       Una 

nalyseet 

_.„..,  and  lb,     „.,     

imposed  of  pankles  less  tli 


Seiloa 
DaphotBe*. 

Scdloa 
OxloedClay. 

Ep.;;; 

33% 

11% 
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TIm  fBW^lM  «ldiB  th*  •ol,  it;  tte  ^ma  bttwrei  (he  paifr 
tki  compMbv  the  mm,  vniea  with  the  tin  of  ihnc  panklea  and 
vUh  the  way  they  are  erranfd  or  packed.    It  ia  important,  drve 

It  >•  iBiai^  lloo  30  to  so%  of  the  lotai  voluae  occupied  by  i)b 

When  die  a«  gmat  en  qAe  free  Iioni  each  other  the  inoller 
patna  tend  10  U  iv  tba  qmcea  between  the  taifnr  oMa;  hence  it 
milHit  b«  conchided  that  la  days  tlie  anount  of  por*4parc  would 
bClaiB  than  in  csaner  eaodi.  TUa  it  the  aia  in  puddled  *- days. 
boi  1b  onUnaiT  thy  aoSh  tba  enenlvdy  minuie  parilclix  irf  which 
they  iutiif  eomiit  tend  to  form  pmpa  of  compaiaiiveiy  larie 
composite  fiaw  ead  it  is  hi  such  satutit  loila  that  ilie  pore^spaco 

tlteii'tef  Ctmfmlitn  ifUU  SM. — It  baa  been  tmnd  by  eTpcriment 
that  plaaUDeei]  fee  Ebafrnulrkivtpfticvaa  and  rbeir  Erovtb,  certain 
chaMCal  ilrmintl.  nandy.  eaibnin,  hydngn,  oiyBrn.  nitrofcn. 
Hitphar.  phoiphena,  potiMnn,  majneuum,  cekiDm  and  iron. 
Witb  the  eaCBprlon  ef  the  carbon  and  a  nrul]  proportion  of  the 
Dxyfen  and  ollietEB,  which  may  bs  partially  derived  fnjo  the  air, 
iha«  ritnaenta  arc  lakn  fioni  the  ml  by  crops.    The  followinc 


growth  end  maj 


B  the  loit  lilicon,  Kidiuie.  chiori 


of  the  nltmgen  which  they  rettuire 
M~  M±i,  LfLj,  u»>,  |jHi,.«  obtain  it  from  the  nitrates  prntnt 
w  hL    The  Hilphur  ndiii  ia  the  loi]  duefly  in  the  fom  of 

jy  as  pbo^haiet  of  ishjiim,  magnceLum  and  i 
li'ibeil' ™- 


■  pboaphonrs 

umcaiijaDatesa.- . 

In  the  ocdinarv  chemical  ai 

n  nikd*  of  -■-  -' ■■ 

•  ef  tlM  ai ,— ,— 

iher  oompeaenla  loluble  in  ilrvaa  hydrocidoric  aci^ 

Bcbw  are  fivtn  eumples  of  Ibe  snslyaei  of  a  poor  landy  hhI 


U-s^a. 

-sr 

Pho^wricadd 

ill  - 

■>7  % 

.2: 

Srncc  the  dry  weifht  of  the  fint 
jno.sDO  lb  the  poor  sandy  mU  « 

Ph«3iorie  tidd" 


yield  pv 
ingjriioept; 


Many  attonplg  have  Urn  m 
analyiea  ol  ■  soil  tiiilb  Jl>  luiow 
murb  to  be  leamC  in  regard  to 


present,  h 


irelale  the  inulu  of  the 
I  power,  bin  (ben  Ii  y« 
ten.  A  pest  proporuon 
tracted  by  strong  hydro- 

lant  "  stale,  qlthoush  by 

lults.    Analyies  nf  Ihii  character  would  appear  to 
permantnt  productive  capadiy  ol  the  soil  rather  than 

., tbn  -ss%  of  potash  are  likely  to  M*d  ipectal 

ippikation  of  potash  hnilita*  to  give  good  results,  while  those 

r.^^-: 1.  ..  .^  „  .jy^  j„  a„  uiLally  leipond  to  those 

..._  amount  of  phosphoric  arid  (lV)il  is  less 

than  -oslt  pboephatic  manures  are  Emcrally  found  to  be  l«neficial; 
with  more  than  ■i%pfeienc  these  tertitiiers  are  not  usually  called 
hi^  pcrteotai*  ol  iron 


StHlacontaliOiiglei 
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uiliwi,  pcrluj)!  im  B  by  tbnt  ficton  thn  hy  ***«*'^*' 


At  piM.1  h  1<  ml  pa«1iL ,  .„ 

(moual  of  Inuoediitdir  iviiUbla  plul  lood-conBltuenu  In  ■  (ail: 

panr  of  abniUnK  tbnii  cvm  fmn  tbe  Hme  •aiL  Tbe  inHbad 
intrcdiiccd  by  Dyer  ef  ifiHdvuf  out  tin  mtiKnl  CDaKkucnli 
ol  till  •»!  wiui  ■  I  %  KilHtliia  of  cinic  Kid.  wliicb  npcontt  ibgvt 
Uw  ivengB  KkUty  of  tka  nou  o<  iH«  eoamoa  alut*,  yitUa 
betlcr  ntulli.  In  Ike  cue  ol  anbk  KiO^  ■here  (M  (aouiit  ol 
pbD^kgric  ecid  decemfaHd  tv  tW*  mMtwd  f«ll*  bdoir -oi  X,  ebo*- 
pbuic  nuuulns  ii  mfniiil  l«r  food  enp).  n*  Miter  bu  iHiod 
that  nuy  pudue  (olti  osDUloiai  la*  diu  -ciisor-uX.  mpokd 
[ndy  to  BppUcaiiiHU  of  plwiptwUil  pmbtUy  la  •ucn  cun  nrcn 
tbe  weak  KiaiampiblecrdiiialviiiiHtidKiiiiliMeafKntkelinnii* 
cratbeccaapouBiliwbich  yield  IhUe  or  noac  la  tbe  nou  ol  imiee 
■nd  cloven,    la  hhIi  oben  Iba  poluh  mDaUl  M  citric  edd  ia 


of  a  plau  Ibcn  ia  ■  cootinuoua  itRasi  of  water  FudiH  tiu 

it  wbicbemen  by  tbt  mot-halri  iatbeesit  and  ilut  puAig —w,., 
Iba  Mam  ii  given  off  Irom  tbe  somala  of  the  leavet  into  Ihe  opea 
air  abov*  ground.  It  haa  been  eKimaud  tlial  an  acre  of  caiiba^e 
trili  abiceb  Fmni  Ihc  Land  and  mnipEre  Irom  iii  havei  caott  ihla 
ICQ  toQt  ol  water  per  day  when  tbe  wcaEber  u  iix. 

la  addition  to  itj  usautncn  ia  maJntaiding  a  turgid  ilaiF  oT  ihc 
young  c^a  without  which  arowih  cannot  proceed,  water  ia  ItseU  a 
plant  lood-malcriil  and  aa  atnorbtd  Iron  the  luil  conulna  dlsntvnl 
!_  ;.-ii.k.  ~; — 1  '-odmtBiituentaBeededbyplinta'— ■"'■'■■■ 


^h  bHow  the  lven|ie.    I 

Dccofaary  than  BDOIber  lor  food  cropa  jt  ia  a 
lor  no  antount  of  manimne  or  other  trcalm 
Dp  lot  a  deficient  rainfaJL  Ibe  amoum 
aadilaclory  nutiilion  vaiiea  with  dUFeteal 
lair  averafe  lam  cropa  It  baa  lieeB  abown 
of  one  ton  of  dry  matter  contained  la  Ihei 
of  water  baa  been  abiorbed  and  utHIfed  b< 
bemontbanlbetajnlall.in  which  caae  iti^ 
of  tbr  water  nnily  may  be  neoMary. 
The  wattr-JKTdfng  "  '"       '  ""    ' 


It  of  the  aoQ  win  raahe 
Deeded  for  tbe  moil 
ilanli.  In  the  caae  of 
hat  for  Ihe  production 

Ihe  pianli,  'mi  may 
atioa  or  iqjeciil  contiu 


In  nioet  cuca  thia  amounta  to  hom  30  to  Ji>% 


cb  comf liana.   The  rool'haira  die  fn. 

uit  aocD  nflen.    FieMa  ol  wheal  and  other  ce 


cf  wato-  and  la  the  pore-ipve  aii 

»...k    r,1-^m    ■l.^f    <1l.  •V«l-k^^.  a\^ 


Id  .tutatc  it.    Undc 
-rd  by  a  thin  Ur 


ju  that  Ihenxii-hainabaaibaU  tbit  p 

giQwdi.  Tbe  movrmenl  of  witer  into  the  nut-hjin  ii  braughc 
•bout  by  the  omotii;  action  of  ccnaJn  alta  in  thdr  ccll^up.  Cropa 
are,  however,  unable  to  abaorb  alt  tbe  water  pnaent  in  the  soil, 
for  wben  tbe  blnii  become  very  thin  they  ate  hddaiate  Ctmly  or 

acrnn'ol  tlietwt-h^  FbnlBbavet«"l«ind  to  wither  aad°dl^ 
in  sindy  aoHa  containinr  1 1  Vo  of  mater,  and  In  clay  null  in  which 
there  wai  sill  pieacnt  B  ^,  </ntcr. 

When  a  long  glan  lube  open  at  both  endi  ia  Oltd  inih  aoH  and 
one  eud  ia  dippM  in  a  ihallow  baain  of  water,  the  water  h  found 

cvdinaiy  lamp  wicIl  By  tbia  capillary  ucliab  water  rnay  be  tiana- 
feiied  10  tbe  iippct  layera  o(  tbe  aoil  from  *  depth  ol  aevetal  feet 
below  the  auriaca.  In  ihia  manner  planta  whooe  itwta  devend 
but  a  littte  way  in  tbe  ground  an  enabled  to  dtaw  on  deep  aupplica. 
Not  only  does  water  move  upwardat  but  it  la  traniferred  by  capH- 
larjty  in  all  directiona  through  tbe  ■»!].  Tbe  amount  and  apeed  of 
movement  of  water  by  Ibil  mean*,  and  the  dinanco  to  which  it 
Bay  be  carried,  depend  largdy  upon  the  fiacneai  of  the  particlea 
componn^  the  aoil  aad  tbe  apacea  left  between  each.  The  aacent 
of  water  jamqal  rapid  ibmu^h  coarv  aand^  but  the  helfht  to  which 
it  win  liie  ii  comparatively  amall.  In  ciaya  wbw  particlea  are 
cicccdinaFv  mlnutetbe  water  travels' very  slowly  but  may  uttimaiely 
ttjch  a  beiibl  ol  many  leel  above  tbe  level  of  the  "  waler-ubic  * 
below.  While  Ibia  capinary  movement  of  water  la  of  great  Impor- 
laoce  iri  supplying  the  iKcda  of  iJania  it  fiaaitHdliadvantage<.aince 
water  may  be  uutforedu  Ibemilacc  of  tba  iinl.  where  it  enpo- 


(•to  lata  the  ilr  and  b  lost  to  tbe  laad  or  tbe  cmp  groarini  apon  It. 
Tbf  loal  b  tbia  rnvinec  waa  faund  to  be  In  one  iniUDce  over  a  pound 
ol  water  per  day  per  aquaie  loot  ol  aurface.  the  "water-table" 
baiag  about  4  or  5  ft-  below. 

Om  ol  tbe  puai  eSeciivc  meajia  el  conaetving  aoQ  moiaiutE  la  by 
"  muklung,"  Lt.  by  covering  the  aurface  ol  tbe  loG  with  aonw 
looaely  conaacied  material  aucb  aa  aliaw,  leaf-refuae  or  stable- 
manure.  The  nee  between  Ihe  parti  of  aucb  aubnince*  ia  too 
large  to  admit  of  cajhUary  action ;  bence  the  water  conveyod  10  Iba 
■urface  ol  tbe  salt  ii  pievented  from  patainf  upwatda  any  funber 
except  by  alow  evasanuien  ibniu(h  tbe  nulcbing  bycr.  A  Ido« 
layci  ol  eanb  spread  over  tbe  surface  ol  the  soil  acta  in  t  Be  aarae  way. 
and  a  iiojiiarly  effective  mulch  may  be  prepared  by  hoeing  tbe  auU 
or  iti/riog  it  (0  a  depth  of  one  or  two  inchea  with  banowacrolher 
implementa.  The  hoe  and  barrow  are  therefore  caccHenl  loola 
for  uaeiddry  weather.  Rolling  the  land  is  beneficial  to  youn^  cropa 
in  dry  weather,  aioce  It  promolea  capillary  actioD  by  rcducmg  tbe 
soil  spue^  It  should,  however,  be  foUawed  by  a  bghl  boeiac  cc 
barrowing. 

In  ibe  semtarid  reflooa  cf  tbe  United  States  Arteollna  wsd 
other  countries  where  tbe  average  annual  rainfall  lies  oetween  10 

GDod  crops,  however,  can  often  be  grown  In  such  areaa  witbout 

ivapDra5on.''of?ou«'cM'SSii"uStrcSidSo*tKTl«t'S.d 
plants-such  aa  aoighum.  maite.  wheat,  and  alfalfa  or  lucerne— 
whicbaie  adapted  10  dry  condJc  ions  and  a  warm^imale. 

So  tar  aa  tbe  waier-iuppiv  is  conccrned-'aBd  tbii  is  what  ulti- 
mate): determines  Ihe  yield  of  crop*— the  nin  which  fUb  upoa 
the  soil  ahould  be  mailc  to  enter  it  and  percolate  rapidly  ifaitHjgh 
ita  intemicea,  A  deep  porous  bed  in  the  upper  layers  u  caaenliaL 
and  this  should  consist  oT  hne  particlea  which  lie  cloae  to  each  other 
witbout  any  tendency  10  slick  together  and  "  puddle  *'  alter  heavy 
showers.  Every  effort  should  be  made  10  fsepare  a  good  mealy 
tQth  by  suitable  plouabjng.harrowiqg  and  conaolldation. 

In  tbe  operation  ol  plou^ng  the  fuimv  alice  is  aeparated  from 
Ibe  aon  below,  and  aliboufb  in  humid  soila  Ihia  layer  may  be  Mt 
to  seiile  by  degrees,  in  aeiw-arid  regiona  thia  looaeiicd  layer  oecomea 
dry  if  left  alone  even  (or  a  lew  houraaod  valuable  water  evapocates 
inlo  the  air.  To  prevent  thia  various  Implementi,  auch  aa  disk 
barrows  and  specially  conatructed  rollera.  may  be  used  to  consolidate 
ibe  upper  stirred  portion  ol  the  soil  and  place  il  In  close  capiQary 
relationship  with  the  lower  unmoved  layer.  If  the  soil  is  allosred 
to  become  dry  and  pulvctiad.  laln  Is  Ukely  to '  "  "  —•••"-  " 


water  Mow 


Comlani  boeiiu  or  harrowing  10  mi 

layer  «l  1  01  j  in.  deep  gnatly  corner 

certain  diiuicis  where  the  rainfall  is  low  ,^.^^^...^,,,.,  ^^^1,11.11,01 

once  every  altemaie  year,  tbe  intervening  season  being  devoted  to 

tniage  with  a  view  of  getting  tbe  lain  into  the  soil  andreiaiaiog  It 

ibere  (or  tbe  cnm  in  ihe  following  year. 

Bvtvia  in  IM  Asaf.-^Rccent  science  has  made  much  progteaa 
tn  the  Inveatigaiion  ol  the  micio-otganlama  of  the  soil.  Wheieaa 
the  soU  used  10  be  looked  upon  aaldy  aa  a  dead,  inert  maleiial  eon- 
be  a  place  oi  hatatati 

They  ate  renonsible  lor  m 

.  ...1  malie  the  anl  eona^iuenl* 

and  belter  adapted  10  tbe  nulrfiion  ol  cropa.  One  cuNc  ceaiimetTw 
ol  s^  taken  within  a  loot  or  so  from  tbe  aurface  contains  from  1 1 
le  a  mllbana  of  bacteria  of  many  different  hinds,  as  wiO  aa  large 
numbers  ol  fun^p.  In  the  lower  depths  of  tbe  aoil  the  numbera 
decrease,  few  being  met  with  at  a  depth  cl  5  or  fi  ft. 

The  efficiency  of  many  substances,  such  as  farm-yard  manure 
guanoa,  bone-meal  and  all  other  orgariic  materials,  which  are  spread 
over  or  dug  or  ploughed  into  the  land  for  tbe  benefti  of  farm  and 

Krden  crvpa.  is  bound  up  with  the  actun  of  tbeae  minute  Gvinf 
inga.  Without  their  aid  moat  manuiB  would  be  uaclea  for 
plant  growth.  Farm-yard  manure,  guanoa  aad  other  lettilliers 
underi^D  decrrnipontion  in  tbe  aoil  aiu  became  Ivoken  down  into 
compoutidaof  simple  chemical  compostion  better  auiled  for  absorp- 
tion by  the  roots  of  cropa.  Ihe  changes  involved  being  directly  due 
to  Ibe  activliy  of  bacteria  artd  fungi.  Much  of  the  work  carried  oa 
by  these  orgauiona  ii  not  clearly  uodentood:  there  are,  bowevte. 
certain  pmeaaea  which  have  been  enenssvely  investigated  and  to 

It  ha>  bees  found  by  eiperiment  that  the  nitrogen  needed  by 
practically  all  farm  cropa  CKcepl  leguminous  onca  is  be«  supplied 
w  Iba  iom  o(  a  mtnw:  Ibe  rap<d  af^i  of  nitrate  al  aada  whew  waad 
aa  a  top  dnaaing  to  IriMal  or  other  plaala  is  well  boewa  to  larmei^ 
It  bia  loaf  beesi  knHin  that  whea  oigaiuc  materiala  aucb  as  ih* 

^ji  within  them  hscames  aniline 

.  la  tbe  lonn  gl  n  itraw  of  liiae.  potaah  er  BiMi* 
.  -  ..  DCM  ia  diEayiai  root*.  Ia  ibe  dead  ■ema 

Icavia  ol  planta,  and  In  humua  geMnlV  ■•  •oonti  ot  laMt 
(edialoaailnt^ib>cban(eb<iageflecledbirb*c«Mlk   That 


are  applied  10  tbe  boH,  Ibe  alirggen  withia  them  b< 

and  idliaiaidyappet- '-  ■■- ' '  -■— —  -» i^ — 

Mher  base.    Tlie  1^ 


ii     f  n  1 1   iiiiiiii.ii  [i  111 ii'  ri 

a  •apDORnl  \q  Hm  Ua  that  the   * 
»  nl  !■  hHtcd  nor  when  it  ii  In 

chdBCray or cAad the gfovth and Lilfi of  hAcnrift.  ThapcecHB 


TBy  minute  motile  b«cldla 

TW  [uither  oiiiluloD  ol  the  nil 

btctelia  bdoiwiiifi  to  the  M&il  H% 

Scnml  ooXSu  mu«  be  fulAlltd  txfc 
In  titc  Gnt  p^He  an  bkquau  lAoipcnnire 
Ui'-u*  F.)  the  prwea  k  atapcial  »  that  it  <l«a  nalniui 
*MtB.   UHnu>iAwhenth>_tedipB»oni>at»Mi4*C.(»*F. 

•rttiBoiiom  Encwli  at  a  trnfid  am.   The  oraaaiaDa  -^  — 

« that  inikia  Mib  drSqirnt  in  airihcKK  ■b.^nn 

aBU  (oc  tEor  cvboiaUa; 

dvneot  nuiitiiTe:  In  dry  I 

trdmv  of  tbcaB  ocfviiania  by  geod  tiUan  < 
ortaHnai  appliaticn  of  iiiac  to  ania  whidi 
■ibxance.    It  i>  only  when  the 
Ibtm  anil  nhrificatioa  ol  dune,  ^ , 


ia  jnmai  lacbKktd 

uaSwBllal,  ai  nU  «  ■■  wlninS 
"  aitrifieatioa 


*a>bed  out  oi  the  anil  by  hairy 

Railily  abisahedby  povinf  plaaB,  i 

tnjHbdoR  low  by  driiinff-  tafa  place. 
B  [alien  Ioh  akM  plaa  iatfce  aahaoil « 

TWr  la  »laa  anotbar  poAle  mma  tt  torn  el  mi 
the  activity  of  deolnifying  bacteria.  Tboe  arp 
vntaa  to  prlritca  aad  inatty  to  annnofpa  and  faaeoui 
■faich  cacapea  Into  the  Btmo«ph««.  Many  bactpria  •■«  jmiv..p. 
■Iiick  an  (Spable  of  dnilrificatioa,  aone  oi  them  bdsf  abiwdiint 
■a  Iiah  dune  and  upon  old  unv.  Tbcy  can,  bo»evet.  only  csiry 
«  thdr  voA  encuivety  under  amcroblc  andhlona,  at  in  water- 
bned  loila  or  In  thou  whkb  an  badly  lUled,  to  that  then  la  but 
BUk  Iflii  ol  i^tntta  thaoaf  h  tbeiT  afency- 

Ad  impartant  [reap  of  loil  oTEanunu  are  acnr  known  vlikh  have 
<l<e  power  of  udni  tbe  free  nhnifen  of  tbg  itiBonibeit  lor  the  iorma- 
<ua  of  the  complu  utiDgouKU  onsouiidi  M  which  tbeii  bsdi» 
"t  Uimiy  compoied.  By  tbeit  condniied  action  Ibeiul  bccania 
Brirbed  with  nitrocenoiia  material  which  nvntually  IhiDUih  the 
litritcatkm  onceaa  bccona  wiilablt  to  ardiaary  [Rca  cnipt. 
nil  power  of  "  OidBf  mtraien."  aa  it  ■-termed,  i>  appamtl)'  aot 
IKaHued  by  Uiher  nan  plinta.  Ibc  btcterliun.  ClulnJiiiiii 
^ulmrJunaL  common  in  mon  aoOi,  b  able  to  utitlie  tree  nittoien 
DDder  aniereUc  conditloni.  and  u  anianlim  known  u  AaMarUr 

'' ■•»adBoneotbendo«^>UVtolt,hnFeiindlai'pawen 

..y  caa  ewclie  under  aerobio  condlllaai.  For  the  cattyinc 
it  functloaa  they  all  BMil  to  be  luppUed  with  caibohydruci 
r  cathoa  conpouaifa  whkh  Ihey  obtain  ordlnaiily  from 
nd  ptut  ndduea  In  tbe  anil,  orpmibly  in  lanie  tniUncci 
itnaydntea  maunfactured  by  minute  ^nxn  Itgae    with 


■odolei  upDD  the  roota  ot  clover,  peai.  beau,  laiufoln  and  other 
plant!  be loi^na  to  the  lepinunou*  order^ 

,  Thai  the  lettlJity  rf  land  uied  (or  the  growth  of  wheat  I>  improved 
or  Innring  upon  tt  a  crop  of  beana  or  clover  hu  been  Ioqi  recofniied 
hy  fifmcn.  The  knowledge  of  the  eauac  however.  U  due  to  modern 
'""enleatioiu.  When  wheat,  biitey,  turnlpa  and  umilar  ptsnti 
■<e  crown,  the  kO  upon  which  ihey  are  cultivated  beconei  depleted 
M  hi  nhrogen;  yet  ader  a  crop  of  clover  or  other  lejumihoui  plaoti 
'he  nil  ii  [cund  to  be  richer  in  nitroien  than  it  waa  before  the  crop 
"M  pown.  Thi»  li  due  lo  the  nitrogenoua  ——  -— "-i"-  i-l* '-  •>- 
and.  upon  the  Toon  of  leguminmia  pUnt 
"odulH  or  tuberdo  an  preient.  Theie  an 
Umben  of  a  bacterium  leimed  SuifJu  rii 

■"•Kicipfa,  The  bacterU,  which  are  pieaent 

the  mt-hain  ol  their  Boa  plania  and  nllimatdy  ttiinulau  the 
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pndMbB<fMe>eranMtkedi^lBvUdidiairS*e.  PtredM 
■her  amuj  they  tniMpI*,  ohtalahn  th*  nianiM  ntfty  far 
their  mnrltioa  ud  powA  Ham  tt*  Ini  altigtea  s(  (!■  air.  th* 
— ihohydrM  ttquina  biiag  aqivlied  tv  the  pea  or  dgvgr  pianl 


■oU,  where  th^  ra 

Tha  akiifeitAa 

madia,  and  maoy  _ 

rsSsJTSsC'ii^ 

■nd  aver  the  land  ifhkh  a  Is  be 
them  nwat  Ira^uadJy  aJjimd  cob  ...  .  _,,  ^ 
■ectfa  of  IcfuaaiaAia  punta  bdon  lowiai,  dm  leed  t 
-•"—'iTlkiuideMtainintthebaciana.  Intlnmi 
I  frua  tad  cIdvet  can  ha  arawn  and  applie 
-  udBsOaria      ■  -     *      ■  '^'^- ■ 

LppttcatlDfl  of 
BiMvaled  ca 


■bhIt  of  anitable  aiiaplaiBL    I 

, gdyUbtawbeeaoE^Kd  wl 

baaa  pnctiaed.  '  Hon  or  leaa  pun  odtuiea  of  tha  nitmian-iiiBi 
bact^a  i-Jn-f<«t  to  the  jtacModir  niNIp  have  bian  tried  and 
ncDDUDeDded  lor  application  to  peeclaju  ia  ordtf  to  provide  a  cheap 
■apply  of  aimaBi.  -The  apnilcalioa  ol  pure  euhiirc*  U  bacteria 
lor  IsprovlnB  th*  krtUitr  at  the  land  la  bHII  ia  aa  eapnimeutal 
•tan.  Theralahttledaubt,  hawaver.ibatlnIhaaeaifBtnre«Eana 
will  be  denaad  to  obtaia  the  moat  cficieat  work  (nm  theae  nrinuta 
orraoiioia,  eithv  by  ipcdal  aitiicial  aiUbratlaa  and  lubaequcnt 
application  to  the  anl.  or  by  iaipcovad  metboda  ol  encourafiac  tbcfr 
healthy  imwth  and  activity  In  am  land  iliben  they  aliaady  eaat. 

ImproKmtnl  ij  Ssib.— The  In^ly  of  ■  Kfl  ti  dqioident 
npon  a  number  ol  Eadcn,  lome  of  which,  luch  u  the  additjoa 
of  fertltiien  or  manim*,  fncjeaae  the  stock  of  avaflable  food 
matcriali  fn  the  loQ  (ace  hLufuBi),  while  othera,  auch  M 
application  of  day  or  huiuua,  chiefly  infiuence  the  fertility  of 
the  land  by  iznproviag  iti  phyiical  texture. 

The  chid  proccHci  for  the  improvcmcDt  of  vnla  which  may 
be  discuued  here  >re^  limiag,  claying  aod  mjuling,  •upinJE, 
patiui  and  bunujig,  anJ  green  manuring.  Uoat  of  Iheie  more 
or  leaa  directly  improve  the  land  by  adding  lo  it  crrtain  plant 
food  conatiluenti  which  are  lacking,  but  (be  effect  of  each 
procau  ii  In  reality  very  complei.  In  the  majoHty  oi  aset 
the  good  icaulta  cjitaload  aie  moCB  paiticuiatly  due  to  the 
aettinf  free  of  "doVmant "  or  "  latent "  food  conititaenia  and  lo 
the  amdioration  of  Ibc  tcitim  of  tbe  aoH,  »  that  iti  aeration, 
diaisaie,  lempenlnre  and  walcc-holdtng  cipicily  are  altered 

The  inaleri^  which  chi 


MM— .......— -.....-  ..  . .  liming  land  it  it  neccmry 

to  mojcate  more  piedady  than  ia  usually  done  which  of  the  three 
claaaeaof  material  named  above — chalk,  quicklime  oralaktd  lime — 
ia  intended.  Geaerally  apcakinc  the  oude  or  auiddime  hai  a  more 
raind  and  greater  ellecl  In  moditying  the  loil  than  ilakcd  lime,  and 
thli  again  greater  than  the  carbonate  or  chalk. 

Lime  in  whatever  (orm  it  ia  applied  ha>  a  raany-Bded  mftjenca 
in  tbi  IcniUty  of  the  land.    It  (enda  to  improva  ^  ulth  and  th4 
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opcii^  im  chn.  If  tp^iSla  too  (rat  U  aBoua  to  k^  KM 
ud  peat  hod  it  miy  da  niich  daaice  by  mdiniii  tbcn  too  lenw 
■ml  opu.  tla  aJditioii  o(  •null  qMJtlilB  olliml,  tiqaciaUy 
ina  euMic  fam,  to  icifl  niuy  clay*  laalWatlwiB  ■uicb  Mlsn  ptumu 
and  (lUabla.  A  limp  aTday.  vluch  U  dfW  wild  btnoe  haid 
aad  taUKtabh,  cniobls  iDM  Dieat  mheo  driid  aita- HldinE  toil 
t%^tiaM.  ThaliDHcaiHHtfieniiaiitCBepanicputielcKif^ia 
■necublt  arginiip  ttumiii™  MothBT  imc  laiyr  compiiiiHJ  B*»a 
bnwtcn  whBi  u  and  mttr  caa  PBcolMa  bwc  fr^  It  b  (hit 
powa  ol  cnMiai  a  Bon  cnmUy  Dkh  OB  iliB  cliy>  that  nuiba  lin* 
•0  viliMbl*  to  tbclamo'.  Line ■!» awiu u the dicoaipiiriuoB 
el  ihi  onoie  lUttH  or  taBBiu  in  iha  «l  and  ptoOBWa  alnificnkia  1 
hcDo  it  I*  of  gnat  taint  after  (Ru  maiHUu*  or  when  the  laad 
coocaiiii  nuch  awmit  fnai  the  addiikiii  ol  bulky  maauna  inch  aa 
(am-yaid  duati  TU»  tendeney  to  dettny  oiaaiE  natter  aiakea 
[he  nptatad  applicallM  of  lliu  a  peraiaoua  pnctk^  opadally 
oaluii>hkhcoal*hu  little  huDH  to  becia  nth.  Tb>  mora  er 
b-H  donaant  nitrcces  aad  othaeeaititmia  ol  the  hninui  an  made 
inuDRlUidy  available  to  the  Hceetdlsa  nop,  bat  Ike  oapllal'  of 
■be  oul  ii  rapidly  nduRiI,  aod  DnleB  the  loia  u  nplK«l  by  the 
Mcnle.    Althaivh 


L  land  in  ^od  cooditloD,  but  Hot  wWhi  the  ao^  b 
OB  li«bi  dry  bud  it  teodi  to  inakg  tha  hmd  driv, 

la  hunuK  which  •«  laatAl  tMitu  hi  kaepinc  ^altr 


aohititute  for  audi,    lu  beat 

^""vKea 

incbaaxL   Lineiia'bMeaadBeuu^ar^acidi ,.. 

in  badly  dniiwl  oKadoin  and  bony  pamirea.    WeedLtbent 
KUch  »d  (HU  cooditiaoa  lot  de^opbem  ara  cbeehad  by  lb) 
and  tha  belta  (nan  and  cloven  art  eacaonied.    It  alao 
Ine  potaiAi  and  poaiibly  other  uief ol  fdaat  tood-camtunita  ol  un 
toaL     Linufig  teoda  la  produce  conicr  cropa  aod  denroya  tho 
fuofqa  vhich  caiuea  £n|^4Dd<tn  or  did>-n»c  ■amiff  tatmiia  and 

Ij^vbleh  contalm  lea  than  about  1%  of  line  wully  oeoda 
the  addiUaa  of  lUi  icaieriaL  Tha  ninKiilar  tarn  in  which  Uma 
■hould  be  applied  for  the  beet  miilla  dcpcndi  npoa  the  stiuie 
of  (he  taiL  la  pnctiee  the  prowaily  to  chalk  idia.or  Uoe  kjlaa, 
the  eori  of  the  Hac  ood  aiage,  irlU  dctenalae  which  la  ant 
econoaBicaL  Cenenlly  ipeakiiic  lifbt  poor  landa  dtficieai  is 
Drjaaic  aaatterwill  nctd  tha  ttaacaonicfaniiorchalfe,  while  qalck- 
lime  win  be  matt  laiiifacloty  on  lb*  uilf  clayi  Bpd  richer  loila 
Ob  the  itUtDib  owlyine  the  chalk  It  wai  tormerly  IbecaMBai  to' 
ditfiiathiaaditheBnl  tothciockbdow.  Shafa  »  or  30  ft.  dap 
WEie  then  niak,  and  the  chalk  taktn  from  horiiontal  tunneU  ni 
bnufthl  to  the  nirl^cc  and  spmd  oo  tht  land  It  the  me  or  about 
«s  load!  pa  acn,     Challi  iheuld  be  npplint  in  aulunui,  u  thnl  it 

ii  beK applied,  perhapa,  in ^lid^ at  the nte  cf  I — " — -—- .^ 

lix  or  eupt  yeare,  or  in  lai^  da» — 4  to  B  1 
yeata    Scnau  drevian  applisl  at  ihorl  intr 

■athfactoty  ntulti.    The  cpiiclclime  ihould  _.  , ...  

heapa  and  covered  with  aoa  if  poaible  uniil  it  ii  ibcbed  aod  the 
lumpi  have  bllen  bitD  powdtr,  after  irbich  it  may  be  ipnad  and 


cblajAed  byappiyiBe5or6cwt,ofsTooildqiikldiiD& 

Gat-nme  h  a  product  obtained  IiBm  piwmka  wIicr  qnkhUne 
la  ified  to  purify  the  na  fniai  tuljABr  eonpoiMid)  asd  ether  ebjec- 
tioflaUe  natonlfr  It  *^**^**  a  ctrtaln  amoDBt  ol  ooaheied 
tatiitk  lima  and  Jacked  liaw,  akuw  with  aulphalea  and  ndphids 
d  liaa.  nme  ef  which  have  aa  evil  odour.  Ai  Hune  ol  chcK  Hlpliiir 
coiBpouDdi  have  a  peiasooui  eOeet  on  plaati.  lU-Nmc  cannot  be 
appued  to  land  diiectly  vithmit  great  riik  or  rendering  it  incapaUe 
d  nowiof  cropa  of  any  aort — evea  weeda — Tor  eone  time.  It 
ihould  Ehemore  be  kept  a  year  or  man  In  heajB  in  aome  mite 
corner  and  turned  over  once  or  ttdee  ao  that  the  air  can  gain  acceae 
to  It  aad  oxidiv  the  potmwus  iogrcdicnti  La  it- 
Many  Boila  of  a  liipit  laody  or  giBvelly  or  praty  nature  and  Qable 
to  dtwii^t  and  Laoaeneia  of  texture  can  be  improved  by  the  addition 
ruiifci  ^  ^  large  aiDOUBta  of  d^  of  an  ordinvY  character' 
TT''^^"  SlmilBrtv  fe^  can  lie  impfoved  by  applying  to  them 
mnKing  ol  a  minure  of  claj'  witli 


variable  proportJona  of  llioe.  Some  (^  the  ch 
oniany  of  a  yeUowiib  ordiny  gtey  cofou^  contain  clay  and  50  to  Sg% 
of  carbonate  ol  [ime  with  a  CHtain  propottion  of  phoeplutc  ol  lirac 
fiueti  a  material  would  BOt  OBly  have  aa  iBfluencF  on  the  tertvre 
he  lime  wookl  reduce  tbe  BouTneH  of  the  land  and 
lime  tuppty  one  of  the  Doat  valuiAk  ol  plant  lood- 
>t  beBebcial  effecu  of  maila  n^y  dio  be  partidly 

___,_, , _ct  la  them  of  BvaDaUe  potaih. 

Typical  elay-iotrit  an  teaacioua,  ao^iy  dayi  of  veDowiah-red  or 
)>owBl>hcoloariiidtFntnllyeoatdnlettthanso%al|[nK;  When 
dry  they  cranblt  into  (oull  pleeea  whkih  can  be  rcadly  mixed  with 
the  anil  by  ptouohini.  Miay  other  kinda  of  maila  are  deacrlbcd: 
•ooie  an  of  V7ndy  oatuie,  othtn  Rony  or  fidl  <i(  the  lemaiia  ci 
Bnall  ilieUB.  Tbe  aiBOUBt  ami  BBture  of  the  day  or  marl  to  be  added 
to  the  bdU  wHI  depend  largely  upon  the  original  compodllon  of  tbe 
latter,  the  Bgbtcr  Had*  and  giavd  nquiring  moit  clay  dun  Ihoae 


Id  finiMr  MBtBt;  Ens  atlS  aaUi  d^kn  b  UlBt  M.  , 
impmved  in  fettUity  by  the  additkia  of  maria,  la  aone  a 
little  at  40  loada  pa  acre  have  been  utod  with  beoiCt,  la  ollu 
loadt  have  not  bKo  uo  much.  Tht  material  k  due  tron  adg 
ing  pila  iM  amiiedniH  fran  the  fielda  vhieli  aiv  Do  be  improved  end 
appGk  la  autumn  and  winter.  When  dry  aad  in  a  crieah^Kate 
it  It  hamwed  aid  (Bread  and  finally  plouilied  la  and  labiea  with 
thetoa 

On  aone  of  die  etnailtett  land  It  wa>  fotmeily  the  practice  to  add 
to  and  piougb  iaa  it  banc  day.  with  the  object  of  makbig  tbe  land 
wwic  BOR  eotily.  Tbe  burnt  clay  moieover  carried  __ 
with  It  potaah  aBd  otliir  mateiiali  in  a  tute  readily  !^*^■ 
available  to  Ihe  cnu  The  dav  is  dug  frtan  the  larid  ^■^*' 
or  from  <Htchea  or  pita  aad  placed  ia  hcapa  of  60  to  100  loadt  e«h. 
with  fagfot  wood,  refuaa  ecu  or.ether  fueL  Gnat  care  It  Bcccaaary 
to  pceveat  the  heapa  fron  beeoinia|  loo  bw,  in  which  caae  tbe  day 
beeomea  baked  lato  hard  lum^a  of  brkk.fiko  malarial  which  caniHH 
be  brokea  up.  With  canful  ataaafman.  bowner,  the  city  driec 
aad  bakei.  bccoailnf  dovdy  eoaverted  into  lumpt  whieh  rtadily 
uumUe  iBU>  a  fine  powder,  la  whizh  aiate  it  it  ifnad  over  aod 


tuil.    The  prtctiee  ia  confined  to  poorer  typa  of  land,  lueh  aa 

■--"'■™'  with  nBk  gTBiaet  and  aedget.    To  nduce  taeh  lead  to 
a  St  •!»•  foe  tbe  giDwth  cf  arable  cnpt  It  very  difieult  and  iIdw 
. — .  ..  — .- —  ^1^  burning.    Tbe  operatloa  coaidala  of 


— t  IB  epifng  an 
— - ..  -i  to  dry  for  a  for 

.  . I'^'MkS  2_ 

ighted-    Aa  bumlBg  peBcttdt  Dure  cuif  la  ad 

litkeualBiuch  a  HBiBneraa  to  allow  little  Kxtaa  of  aii^  Every 
g  ahould  be  tahea  to  bum  aad  diar  the  Bad  thoroughly  without 
putting  the  heap  to  bUaa.    The  othei  abould  be  tpnad  aa  toon 


-, , ., ..    Tbe  lend  ia  Ihen 

ly  Hwa  with  tome  za^ddly  growug  green  cio|%  tuch  aa  lope. 

Paring  and  bumjoff  iaprr^vet  tlie  tenured  clay  laad^  particularly 
if  dcainjoa  la  carried  out  at  the  tame  time.  It  tcodt  to  dcatroy 
inJKCti  and  ti.Tedi.  and  geta  rid  of  acidity  cf  tbe  aoO.  No  opcraiion 
brioii  oid  turi  into  cultivation  h  npidly.  Moreover  the  bene6c>al 
effect*  are  teeo  tn  the  Ent  crop  aod  lin  for  Biany  yeart.  Many  (f 
tbe  mbieial  plani  food-conniiucnta  locked  up  in  the  coane  herbage 
and  In  tbe^iper  layen  of  the  toil  are  made  immediately  availtble 
to  cnipa.  The  chid  lEiadvantage  la  the  loat  ol  nitrosen  which  it 
entaDi.  thit  element  bdng  ^ven  off  into  tbe  air  in  arret  gaaeom 
itate.  It  it  belt  adapted  lor  appOcation  to  dayi  and  fen  landa 
and  dwuld  not  be  practiied  on  ahaUow  light  aandi  or  gravelly  toila, 

too  much  and  the  it^l  icndeied  too  poroua  and  liable  to  luiTer  from 
drought. 

Many  tbouiandt  oi  acrei  at  low-lying  peaty  and  landy  land  adjoin- 
ing the  tidal  riven  which  flow  into  the  Humber  have  been  inpnived 
by  a  proceit  tetmed  "waiping."  The  watp  conaiBt  j.  , 
of  fine  muddy  tedLmant  which  ia  auiptadcd  lo  the  tidal-  ^^^^^ 
liver  water  and  appean  to  be  deriwd  fnu  material  acoured  from 
the  bed  of  the  Huraber  by  the  action  cf  the  tide  and  a crnain  amount 
of  aedineBC  bnught  dowa  by  the  tributary  atreamt  which  joiii 
tbe  Hambef  aome  dlitaBce  from  Ila  moulh.  The  fiekl  or  area  (a 
lie  bdow  the  level  cf  tbe  water  In  Ihe  river  at  high 
■  ■  '  '  abnenl,  alter  which  tie 

llh  a  properly  cootlructed 
Jie  land  which  iijnpired 

,   -  - ,  bid  chaoMli  the  water 

—  -  , —  the  land,  and  depowia  Iti  warp  with  an  even  level 

turiaee.  At  the  ebb  of  the  tide  tbe  mm  or  leii  dear  water  Bowi 
back  again  fmm  the  land  Into  the  main  river  with  auffident  force 
to  cteaa  out  any  depow't  which  may  have  accumulated  in  the  drain 
leading  to  the  warped  area,  Ihua  allowing  [ret  vceu  ^  more  warp- 
laden  water  at  the  next  tide  In  Ehli  nanrtcr  poor  peata  artd  anda 
may  be  covered  with  a  large  layer  cf  rock  tou  cajHbk  cf  trowing 


for  wirping.     By 


by  an  ent 

JtoBowth- 

.  bank,  along  adiain  or  ditch  I 


cf  depoBl  tald  ova  the  land  nachct  a  tUchBeta 
I  in  one  leaaoD  of  wuping,  ridch  It  uhiiIIt  pnclia 


SOIL 


'  ii  tboi  (nml  for  ■  jrc 


durinf  dM  wiiiMT  afuv  bnnf  lud  out  fa>  four-yinl 

bcconc*  dry  cnoitih  to  be  v>va  vith  oaCi  u^ 

iDtbtfoUawSaCipHng.  Tlw  donFtnn  ky  i 
or  MB  vilh  ibiep.  ilta  uMA  WMn  and 
oni  ■ramoa  the  kad. 

Gf«  Buiui*  en  cnpa  ridcbu*  pDVB  amdillii  Iv  lb*  paRne 
«l  (ioughlis  fau  the  IukI  m  *  tncn  or  uiinlr  cniriiit  lUie.   ne 

during  ia  irowth  «bIAl(u  a  comldenne  amaui  '    ' 

OD  fmm  the  cafbon  ddnddeaf  tbeak,  aad  baildfl  I 

nutfCtlva^alut  to  tlw  iiKxnduia  aop,  but  the  denyini  vnctablii 
tlHua  voy  Kotly  Mbt  ia  mtining  molitiin  b  liat  KUkJy  irib, 
■lid  ia  day  nil  ^  haw  >  bnefidilrfen  h  Rnderiiic  tlitn  Don 
acta  and  aUnrfaf  if  bmw  dninu*  at  MHrtUna  wMw  and 
(aodctacakiloa^Mkabvittiintbcm.  Tliaploa^iariKafpttB 
rnpa  W  la  oiaay  mpacti  Uka  the  addkni  of  Unk-yard  oianun. 

to  the  land,  biR  they  brbif  uaefut  mbnaaca  lion  the  Hibnil 
neanr  to  titt  nr^c^  and  alter  the  dao^  el  the  hurled  ntnaliBa 
theH  beuDBanHlatM  t«  nccatdinc  ctopaif  whaai  or  other  plantib 
MoKova-,  wfaendgepHWitiiB  (ilula  ue  (nnm  the  ulwilu  aented 
aad  readoed  moR  opca  and  niuble  for  the  dEvdopnient  of  (utun 

whttt,  Bporry,  lye,  ud  vvn^  kirvU  of  ksiim^ioiia  pUota.  apKlatly 
ilui.  lince  thry  >dd 
able  fenlHiinA 


bo  CicHiute  proper  burul  by 


vctdieft.  lupiat  and  k 


crop*.  OntbaU^LpaafmadaalSaaBny  H*iTSchulti,tdLiipiti, 
nude  UK  d  genideiU.  vdlov  lupiu  andvctchat  at  green  nunr — 
fomnchiol;  the  taod  uinumiu  and  nttTOBcn,  and  foond  the  addj' 
o(  poDub  nlti  and  phoi^t«t  very jpnbaMt  for  the  nbieqt 

■rowlh  of  potatoee  and  wheat.     Ha  otinialBd  tlat  by  la . 

HcumiaDW  enpa  in  lUa  laaair  (or  the  punnet  ol  obiaiaiai  cheap 
nitrofcs  he  icUKcd  the  axtoiptodDctBOBl  wheal  more  than  $0  %. 
Tb«  giBwliic  oopa  thoold  be  pHHighed  En  bnoR  flowerincocc  "~ 
they  ibMld.aot  be  boried  deeply,  lince  decay  and  aitilfieaBon 
plaoa  nwit  lapldly  and  a  ' 
^  to  thr  decayias  mui 

Mwaiy  to  put  a  roDert-„  .. ._. r--r- 

the  pkwfth.    The  belt  tine  for  tlie  opentloa  appcan 

SrH  and  DiHast. — The  inftwoce  of  difleren' 
I  (actor  in  the  pmductiaa  of  diseue  reqidm 
in  regaid  not  only  to  tbt  Diinre  and  number  of  the  tnkio- 
orgnnlsin*  they  contain,  but  atw  t»  the  inwuDt  of  HK^ture 
and  nic  in  Ihem  and  tbeir  capadty  (or  beat.  The  mobtun  fai 
•oil  is  dnimd  from  two  seanxt — Ibc  nJn  ud  the  graund-waler. 
Above  tbe  levd  of  the  ground-watCT  tbe  nS  la  kept  moiat  by 
ninllaty  attraction  and  by  evapantloo  of  the  water  bctow,  by 
ninlaD,  and  by  raovenents  of  tbc  grouod-wtier;  en  the  other 
hand,  tbc  tapper  layen  are  constaDtly  knbtc  moistme  by  evapo^ 
lallon  from  the  nirface  and  tbrougb  vegetation.  When  the 
groimd-water  Tisea  it  Forces  air  out  of  tbesoD^  when  it  faJli  again 
it  Innn  tbc  nil  »«st  and  fuU  of  air.  Tbe  nature  of  Ibe  loll 
irill  Uixdy  fnflueBM  the  amount  ol  mofjlur*  which  it  win  take 
Dp  or  retain.  In  regard  to  water,  all  soils  have  two  actions 
— namely,  permeability  and  abaorbalniily.  Fenneability  b 
practiodly  identkal  with  the  speed  at  whicA  percoIatioD  takes 
place;  thrm^  clay  it  h  dcrw,  but  inereasea  in  lapldlty  llmugh 
marls,  losnis,  Gmatones.  cii^lcs,  tonw  grsvdi  vtd  fine  nndi, 
teaching  ■  nnimum  in  soil  latunited  witb  mobCutc.  The 
■mount  of  tndtture  ictalned  depends  Mainly  upon  tbc  absorb- 
■biHty  of  tbe  soil,  and  ■s  It  depends  laigdy  on  capfllary  scIioR 
it  varies  with  the  coarseDess  or  fincncs  of  the  pores  of  tbe  soil, 
being  ciMta-  for  arils  wUdi  conAt  of  fine  partkles.  Tbe 
molts  of  many  analyses  show  Ikal  the  capacity  of  soili  for 

present;  decomposdon  appears  to  be  molt  ■cti^  when  tbe 
moiilim  is  about  4%,  tnit  can  continue  when  it  ts  11  low  as 
1%,  while  it  appears  to  be  retarded  by  any  excess  over  ^%. 
Above  tbc  level  of  tbe  ground-water  all  soils  conliln  ah,  varying 
in  anuunt  with  tbe  degree  of  looseness  ol  the  soQ.  Some  sands 
roDtaln  as  nuch  as  50%  of  ^  of  nearly  tbe  same  conpolitton 
■1  stTnoqiheTic  ur.  Tbe  oiygen,  however,  decreases  with  Uie 
depth,  irh&e  the  carbon  dioxide  incrcaieB. 


— ^  — , n  M  the  prafalems  invelved  in 

Lnc  qneulca  of  the  loluence  of  hO  In  the  gmdoction  of  ffiitase 
we  Bnd  von  Foder,  Pettenkoler.  Lrty,  Fleck,  von  NsegcK,  Sehlstrfng, 
Muatl  and  Warrington.    TTie  study  o(  cpldBidc^nd  endemic 


(he  sail  aod^i 
but  slthodgh 


n4  byn 


isB  itUe  ^^d  1^  the 

m  so  wcU  understoflt 


laolEcd  upOD  as  ivefl  eoabtirited,  d 

— il  in  an  aeiiolucieal  i«peci  k  L,  _. 

la  mshe  It  piii4"<  to  lepaniM  tbe  facton  and  docnadse  on  thdr 
'eets.  The  eartieat  Writos  upon  cbolen  enphafued  hs  remark' 
lie  tilLhasatt  fgr  parflcalar  pMCas;  sad  tbt  histiisy  ol  tmtk  Wcai 

'-' — ic  inpliss,  bcsidca  an  impoitalkin  cC  the  eoati^oa, 

conditloos  which  may  be  sitbcr  geDctal  aanhafv  dflecta 


tsnd'nL 


ditchiugia  are  capabla 
1  anil  lajwia  than  was  lot 


tanecdl  coaiiq—itly  it  b  spiciaUy  aeceHary  to  niard  a^- — 
poOutioa  of  (he  soil,  aad  through  K  a^iinit  the  probable  coataanns- 
tlon  df  both  water  and  air.  The  evldeoce,  however,  b  »t  Hffi. 
ciently  attoot  to  WBtrant  a  uakerHl  conclnkn,  the  dlflnlDn  ol 
dioisn  appsariag  id  be  laiivdy  dmendent  apon  other  [acton  than 
•on  nam.    AglCi,  all  ssbiudIs  of  diphlhena  ibini  a  taadency  on 

the  port  al  tbe  disease  to  recur  ia  the  aaine  dinileti  ytii  afr 

Tbe  quHtloM  naiuraUy  ao ■  •' '■■■     '— •'" 


■tanly  mfditqied  sbort  of  mtuimtion  and  kept  in  Ibe  dark  ai 
tenwentun  of  14*  C,  win  retain  thiir  vitalin'  lor  more  than  I 
itha;  from  mobc  aoU  kept  al  iC*  C,  they  deoM  In  about  two 
iths!  f  na  awbl  IBil  St  j^  C.  in  sevmlsn  days !  Bd  ia  dry  Kd 
_  -be  saiBt  senparatun  nthin  a  ve^    In  ihe  taborato^  abiolnta 
•gll  drynai  is  as  diitinatly  antagantatlc  to  the  vitslity  et  the 
-^iphiSeria  bacilTaB  aa  tdl  dampseu  la  favourable.     Both  ■Iati«^ 
al^  and  orperimenlally  we  find  that  s  damp  via  Lsvnun  iti  li^ 
■d  dtvdopami.  wfeile  mlnngcd  aubmeiiiiin  sod  diougii  kill  it- 
Ve  mar  nonadrr  that,  m  coumry  diaukta,  (oulaol  sinl  o>«Mnn 
lOBCoi  tbe  chief  lacton:  while  ui  Ibe  case  of  urban  outbreaks  mem 
nl  nioiiture  ia  subildiaiy  to  other  mOR  potent  cauies. 
Ajsin,  many  facts  in  Ibe  oceurmee  and  i^uifon  of  enteric  fever 


aaarly  always  CO . . 

..___„ . .  _■  nost  divsse  parts  <tf  llie  ftobetaad  the 

gervnl  diitribuilon  area  of  the  '^■— — ,  diov  that  nere  queailona 

-'  - ---3,  or  even  configurathia  of  no  ground,  iMve  hrile  or^ 

On  the  Bthtf  faiMl,  tta  turn  ebmrnijem  nto  ahow 

than  ihe  olds,  and  Ihi  ' 
lU,  b  aSentica 

Robennn  has  shown  thst  tb*  typhoid  badllus  tan  (tow 
Jn  eois,  on  peniit  in  soib  through  the  Mntsr 
tka  loa  is  wtiidally  fad,  as  may  be  dooe ' 


Ihit  fact,  io  tar  astsnoemi  the  physical  chanctcn 
icat  with  the  questions  of  pemRalnlily  to  air  sad 
has  shown  thst  tb*  typhoid  badllus  tan  (tow 

-■-  — '- '-  in  scab  through  the  Mntsr 

ly  fad,  as  may  be  dooe  by  a 
aar  onin  «  vy  BKoa  «  niuiy  wauer  LTOm  the  surface,  the  ncTO- 
■fganism  will  take  on  a  tndi  growth  la  tbe  irarra  season.  Tb> 
kslnictive  power  of  sunlight  b  only  eierdsed  on  those  oi^nbrns 
[Cliially  al  the  suriace.  CnltuRS  oC  the  lypbdd  otianba  planted 
It  a  dtpih  of  It  ia.  waa  loaad  10  hat*  grnn  10  tbe  suficn.  la 
be  wiotsr  meolht  Iks  deeper  layers  of  Iht  lell  set  *■  a  shtlur  Io 
bt  organism,  which  again  grows  towards  Ihe  surface  dminc  the 
ummer,  Tbe  typbdd  orgsolsin  was  not  fouod  to  be  taken  cafiun 
he  deeontposing  mats  of  seniJIiiuid  tllh  largely  eoatamiaawd 
lilh  a  eehun  al  tacUu  Qftawi  biA  on  Om  othv  baad,  it  wm 
ibmdsntly  proMd  (hat  It  «eaU  p«w  over  moist  surfsce*  el  BOHs, 
-^  Ccitsui  ditcaseiiioduciag  oigsnbmi,  tuch  as  the  |*cinus  « 
tetanus  and  nulbnant  oedema,  appear  to  be  UBivenaUy  mstriboiea 
in  son.  while  othm,  as  the  tatOia  MilMat  and  Ifiriimm  ctebrv, 
appear  la  have  on^  ■  laeal  dbBlbutks.  Tbe  aodkiima  wUik 
Isvoor  lb*  vitality,  nvwtfa  and  mlliiJicatioa  al  the  tyjAoid 
bacillus  an  ths  Ukn^:  the  soil  sbouM  be  pen^si  It  •bouhl 
be  permeated  nth  a  suSdency  of  Jteaylng  pnJenblv  anbnal— 
oigiiilc  nutlen:  It  shoiild  p  assess  «  ceWM  aiMrt  W  »iebtii»i 

of  aoyol  iCm  iispinllsl  1  niiilitlnns  fir  irt  iniiTtr-Tln  •*-  -^'  -"' 
secure  our  bast  ■■iiua  lor  defence.  Tbe  optimun  teBfOalura 
adaptodtoIupo«rthandortenJoobj7*C.-«'-4F.  SfrChuta 
Ctattoa  attitbates  the  ptmknee  ol  typMd  In  esnain  arsas  IB 


352  soiascws 

DiifaliB  to  tbcua  beco^Bf  Mtwuid  irilh  heat  BUUr  ud  ncdll- 
^it*,iw,Uf*mA    Tfi*  *f tia  a  CMO  to  pDpuiKlioa  Uviag  [a  Dubunon 
U  lor  (!■  KB  ytui  iMi'iag'  "•  i  la  M.  wMk 
DO  nur  day  tcdm  but  i  ini*}.  ''Tliuii 

^-ni.  one  oa  wbich  id  b^ild.  For  winnf,  r« 
^  of  log,  uid  lor  Tuilil^  d1  mlldnc  ^^f  f^^i' 
li  ■(  iti  pumt  and  its  bM,  thdv  li  notliiT^ 
it  when  ETsvcI  liu  been  rendered  toul  b;^  iiiAt^ 


p.  (■!»«). 


■OIUOM,  m  ritf  of  nonheni 
Abne.  65  m.  N.E.  of  Ptm  by  tlte 

n,sB4.  SoBiODt,  ple»»nily  liiuiiea  amoogiL  hooucu  uiii>, 
■tudi  «n  tbc  ktt  bank  of  ibe  Aiuie,  tbe  (ubuita  ol  St  Vuit 
ud  St  MUud  lyins  on  the  liEbi  bunk.  The  cmthedtil  of 
Motre-Dimc  «u  begun  in  tbe  lecond  hiU  of  the  nth  ctDIury 
uid  fisiibed  about  the  end  of  the  ijlh.  It  if  31S  fL  long  tnd 
S7  wide,  u»d  lit  vaulting  ol  the  uve  a  isa  Si-  ihovt  the  pive- 
mrail.  n*  na^t  tower  dnta  (nm^tbe  middle  ol  the  ijtb 
Rflluty  ind  ts  ui  imilillon  of  those  of  Notre-Dune  et  Ptrit. 
whfch  it  tquils  In  height  {iifl  ft,).  The  touth  tnuiepl.  Ibe 
olde«  and  naa  graceful  portion  of  the  ubole  edifice,  termuulo 
in  *B  npse.  The  fntade  ol  tbe  Doith  truuept  data  from  tbe 
ttii  of  the  ijth  ceDlni7.  The  apse  and  choir  retain  tome  fine 
ijih-ceniury  glass.  Con^dtmble  itrruina  eiist  of  the  magnifi- 
cenl  abbey  of  St  JeaiKlet-VigiiEi,  where  Tbomai  Beckel  mided 
lor  a  abort  time.  These  indude  tbe  ruing  ot  tan  ekntieo  (the 
larger  dating  Ifom  the  ijih  eenluiy),  tbe  refectory,  and  above 
all  the  impojing  facade  of  the  church  (nstotcd).  Above  the 
thre«  portala  (ijlh  centory)  nun  a  gallery,  ova  which  again 
li  a  large  window;  the  two  unequal  towers  <iJo  and  146  fl.)  ol 
the  ijth  asd  eaily  i6tb  centuries  are  sutmouBted  by  beautiful 
■tone  ^lej,  which  camnjand  tbe  town.  Tbe  church  o!  St 
Liger,  which  belongs  to  the  ijth  century,  wa»  formerly  attached 
to  as  abbey  of  tbe  Gfeavifains.  Beneath  are  two  Romanesqui 
crypu.  The  royal  abbey  of  Notre-Dane,  now  a  bsnack,  was 
founded  b  66e  lor  monki  and  nuns  by  Leutrade,  wife  of  Ebraln, 
the  celebrated  mayai  of  tbe  palace.  The  number  ol  the  nuns 
(116  hi  838),  tbe  wealth  «<  tbe  Ubiuy  111  muuKcipU,  tbe 
valuable  relics,  the  hi^  birth  ol  tbe  abbeswi,  Ibe  popularity  of 
the  pDgrimages,  all  conlribuied  to  the  impartance  of  this  abbey, 
of  which  then  eiist  only  inconsiderahle  remains.  Tbe  wealthial 
of  all  the  abbeys  m  Soiuons,  and  one  0!  the  most  Important  of 
■D  France  during  tbe  hisl  Iva  dynaities,  was  thai  of  St  Mttlacd, 
on  theright  bank  of  tbe  Aitoe.founded  about  jte  by  CloiaireL. 
betide  the  villa  ol  Sylgdug,  which  had  become  tbe  palace  of  the 
Frankish  kinp.  St  Iffdud,  apostle  ol  Vcnnindoii,  and  kings 
Clolaire  and  Sigcbelt,  wen  buried  in  the  mooaiuiy,  which  be- 
came the  residence  of  400  monks  and  tbe  meeting-[rfaca  of  several 
councils.  It  wu  there  that  Childeric  III,,  the  tail  Menvingian, 
wu  deposed  ud  Pippin  (be  Sbon  was  crowned  by  the  papal 
kgate,  and  Ihcie  Loitii  Ibe  Fioui  was  kept  in  c«piivily  in  Ejj. 
The  abbola  ol  St  Midard  coined  mcncy,  atid  in  Abdatd'i  time 
{iiih  cenluiy)  were  lords  of  tio  vilifies,  farm*  and  naoori. 
At  ihe  battle  of  Bouvines  (1114)  the  abbot  commanded  ijo 
vatials.  In  1530  St  M£dard  was  visited  by  a  procession  of 
joopOea  pilgrims.  But  Ihc  religious  wan  tuincd  the  abbey, 
and,  although  it  wai  restored  by  (be  Bmedictinei  in  i6]7,  it 
Dever  recovered  its  fonner  splendour.  Of  Ibe  churches  and  the 
convenllLal  buildinp  ol  the  ancient  Foundation  there  hardly 
Rnuint  a  trace  The  site  is  occupied  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  tbe  chapd  of  whicfa  stands  over  tbe  crypt  of  the 
gieal  abbey  church,  which  dates  from  about  840.  In  the  ciypt 
is  a  stone  coffin,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Giildebcrt  II.,  and  dose 
at  hand  is  an  underground  chamber,  rqnitcd  to  have  been  the 
place  ol  captivity  of  Louia  tbe  Pious. 

The  dvU  buildings  of  tbe  town  an  not  of  mocfa  interest. 

The  bAiel-de-villc  antains  a  Lbraiy  and  a  muieum  iritb  collec- 

tJODS  «f  painting  and  antiquJtJc*.    Tbe  fbuadatton  of  the  bUel- 

Aen  dates  back  to  tbe  ijlh  century.    Tla  Ion  bis  a  hige 

— leal  garden.    Scussons  is  (be  scat  of  ■  bishop  aod  a  sub- 


mi  factoiiea  tot  tbe  piodocttoo  of  bdlen,  agricultural  itnt^ 
ments  and  otber  inn  foods,  straw  hats,  ^ass  and  sugar.  Grain, 
haricot  beans  o(  exertional  quality,  and  timber  art  tbe  prindpal 
articles  of  Hade. 

SolaoDS  is  geDenOy  tdentiAed  ivith  the  oppMun  el  GtlHs 
Belgica,  called  NniviiaiiaK  by  Caesar,  Noviodatium  wis  the 
cifHlal  of  Ihe  Suessiones,  who  occupied  twelve  towns,  and  wbosc 
kiag.  Diviiiacui,  one  ol  the  most  poweiiul  ia  G*ul,  had  extended 
bis  autbority  even  beyood  tbe  sea  smoDitlMSritou.  In  sSi.C- 
Gilba,  king  of  tbi  SuesBOnes,  iqiant^  from  the  confederatioD 
of  tbe  Belgians  and  aubddttcd  to  tbe  Ramans.  At  tbe  beginninc 
of  ihe  emjue  Nbviodanam  Uok  the  name  ol  A  HgiuU  JnemMim. 
and  afterwaids  that  of  SfUittiu,  and  beeuM  ibe  second  cental 
ol  Gallia  Belgica,  of  which  Reims  was  the  metropolit.  The 
town  was  befon  hing  surrounded  with  a  regular  wjiU  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadel,  and  it  became  tbe  staiting-point  of  several 
ids  (to  Reims,  Cblceau-Tblcrry,  Mcaui,  Faria, 
St  Quentin).  CbtisUanity  was  introduced  by  St 
Crispin  and  St  Crispinian,  men  ol  noble  birth,  who,  however, 
'  ir  livdiheod  by  shoemaking,  and  thus  became  patroDB 
aft.  Alter  their  aanyidora  in  197  tbeir  work  was 
by  St  Slnitius,  tbe  fiitt  bishop  of  Soissons.  After 
had  irosted  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  Soissoni 
became  the  metn^wlia  ol  Ihe  Roman  possesaions  in  the.  north 
of  Gaul,  and  on  tbe  defeat  of  Syagrius  by  Clovis  the  Franka 
aeized  tbe  town.  It  was  at  Scnssons  that  Clovis  married  Clotllde, 
and,  though  be  afterwards  scLIl^  at  Paris,  Soissons  was  the 
capital  of  his  son  Gotaire,  and  allerwarda  of  ChilpericL,  king  ol 
Neualria.  Il  was  not  till  the  timeof  Chilperic's  son,  Cbtain  II., 
that  the  kingdom  ol  Sonsons  was  incoiporated  irith  that 
ol  Paris.  Pippin  the  Short  wu  at  Soissons  proclaimed  klnK 
by  aA^assembly  (A  Ui4dti  and  bishops,  and  he  was  there  crowned 
by  tbe  papal  legate,  St  Boniface,  before  being  cnwoed  at  Saint 
Dtnii  by  the  pope  himself.  Loois  the  Pious  did  prnaaee  there 
after  being  deposed  by  the  assembly  at  Compiigne.  Under 
Chalks  tbe  Pat  [SE6)  the  Nonnans  failed  in  an  aticmpl  against 
the  town,  but  laid  wuie  St  Mtdard  and  the  iKighbourfaoad. 
In  933  Clutltt  the  Simple  was  defeated  oulside  the  walls  by 
tbe  supporters  «l  Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  and  Hugh  the  Gnat 
besieged  and  partly  burned  the  town  in  ^.  Under  the  £iit 
Capets  SoitsoDS  was  held  by  hereditary  couols  (see  below), 
frequently  at  wti  wiib  ihe  king  or  Ibe  ciiiiena.  The  communal 
chariei  of  the  town  daiesfrom  1 1  ji.  At  asynod  held  at  Soissoni 
in  rijt  the  leacbings  of  Aboard  were  condemned,  and  he  was 
forced  to  retract  tbtm.  In  1155,  at  an  assembly  ol  prelaiea 
and  barons  hdd  at  Soisuina,  Louis  VIl.  issued  a  famous  decree 
forbidding  all  private  wars  lor  a  space  of  ten  yearai  and  in  1315 
Challcs  Ibe  Fair  rei^ced  the  mayor  of  Soissons  by  a  royal 
provost  dependent  on  the  bailiwick  of  Vennandoia,  the  inhahi- 
tanls  retaining  only  the  right  ol  electing  lour  idicmu^  The 
town  had  to  suffer  scvoely  during  the  war  of  the  Hundred 
Years;  in  1414,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Burgundians,  it  waa 
captured  and  sacked  by  the  Annsgnacs  under  the  dauphin  ^ 
and  Ibis  same  lata  again  belell  ii  several  times  within  twenty 
years.  The  Treaty  ol  Arras  (1435)  brought  ii  again  under  the 
royal  autboiity.  It  was  tacked  V  Charles  V.  in  r544  and  in 
156s  by  tbe  Huguenots,  who  laid  tbe  churches  in  niina,  am), 
siqipottod  by  the  prince  of  Coodt,  count  ol  Soiasoos,  kept 
pcsiession  of  tbe  town  for  six  moDtha.  Diuing  the  League 
Soissons  eagerly  joined  the  Cathdic  party.  Charles,  duke  ol 
Mayesme,  made  the  town  his  ptinclpal  residence,  and  died  there 
in  ibii,  A  European  congress  was  held  there  In  1728.  la 
1S14  Soissons  was  captured  and  recaptured  by  the  aWcs  and  tbe 
French.  In  1S15,  alter  Waterloo,  It  was  a  rallying  point  for 
tbe  vanquished,  and  ii  was  not  occuined  by  the  Russians  till  the 
14th  ol  August.  In  1870  it  capitulated  to  llu  Germans  alter  a 
bombardment  of  three  dayi. 

CouHis  01  SoissoHs.— In  tbe  middle  ages  Soissons  wa^ 
the  chief  town  of  a  countship  beloDging  in  the  lotb  and  nth 
centuries   to  a  family   wbicb   apparently  sptaag  from     (Ik 


SOKE— SOKOTO 


CMIBU   of    Vl _ ,     _ 

ia  property  io'  1141  tu  hu  Dqifacw  Yva  dc  Nol*.  Bjr 
niucsiivc  muriiga  Itu  amoUhip  ol  Souuu  puiad  Is  Uk 
bouia  of  Hainaut,  CUtiUon-Bloil,  Coucy,  Bu-  ud  Lunm- 
buif.  Uarie  de  Luiemhiug  brougbt  U,  togetba  villi  Ite 
Bowiia  ol  Mule  and  St  Pol,  U  Frudi  of  Bowbim,  couBl 
«(  VendAme,  nboiD  stw  married  ia  nij,  Hii  dauBibaU,  tht 
prisca  ol  Omdf,  held  Soinona  aod  ^va  it  U>  ihcir  cadeM. 
Chadta  oC  Bouibos,  count  of  SoiiHna  (1  j(&-iei>),  Km  of  Loidi, 
prince  of  Coaii,  nhose  poUlicsl  rauUaiioiu  wen  doe  10  ia 
Iniiiguea  villi  Hciuy  IV.'a  tiater  Caiheiine,  becun  gwid 
Biaiui  ol  Fiance  and  govmioc  a(  Dauphisi  and  Nannandy. 
His  Bon,  Louii  of  Beuiboa  (1&C4-164O1  <(»l'  P^  >>>  t>"  V^ 
■gainti  Morie  de  Medici  and  Richelieu,  and  allempLedloaaa*- 
■ijUte  Richelieu,  Hehad  only  one  child,  a  aaluialioD,kDovnaa 
the  Chevalier  de  Soiuona.  The  counlihlp  puacd  to  the  bouu 
of  Savoy-Carignan  by  the  mairiagc  is  iSi;  of  Uario  de  Bouibon- 
5cHsun9  with  Tliamai  FraDcia  of  Savoy.  £u|iiie  Maurice 
of  Savciy,  count  si  Soisum  (liiS-i^n),  married  the  hcautKHl 
and  witty  Olympia  Maacinj,  a  oiCEC  of  CaidiiuJ  Maiatia,  Hud 
■obtained  high  niililary  posli  through  bit  wile'a  influence,  tie 
defeated  the  Spaniaids  at  the  hatlle  o(  the  Duaei  in  165S: 
look  part  In  the  tampalgoa  at  Flaoden  (1667),  Franche^Gnntf 
(1668J  ad  UoUatid  (1671);  and  waa  present  a*  aobuudor 
eatraoidinuy  of  Fmnce  at  the  cotDDStioo  ol  Cbaries  II.  ol 
England.  Ilis  wife  led  a  ^andaloua  life,  and  waa  accused  of 
poisoning  her  husband  aod  others.  She  vaa  the  mother  of 
Louii  Thomas  Amadcus,  count  of.  Soiisona,  and  of  the  famous 
Prince  Eugeoe  of  Savoy.  In  i7}4  (he  male  line  ol  tbe  fanuly 
of  Savoy-Soiisons  became  eilinci,  and  the  beiroa,  the  piiocen 
of  Saie-Hildburgkiusca,  ceded  the  cDunuhip  of  Sussons  to 
tbe  house  ol  Oileana,  in  itboK  pooeiaion  it  lanained  until 
.780. 

80X1  (O,  Eng.  IK,  nniBectid  ultimately  with  twm,  (0  utVj, 
■  word  which  at  tbe  time  of  the  Norman  Cootjutst  generally 
dciwled  juiisdlction,  but  wu  often  used  vaguely  and  It  probably 
Incjipable  of  precise  dcfidtioB.  In  some  catn  it  denoted  the 
ri^t  to  bold  a  court,  and  In  otherg  only  the  right  to  receive  the 
fines  and  fisrfeilum  of  the  men  over  whom  it  was  granted 
when  they  bad  bera  condnnncrf  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdie- 
lioD.  Its  piiioaTy  meaning  seems  10  have  been  ^'seeking"; 
thns  "solci  faldae"  was  the  duty  of  seeking  the  lotdi  court, 
just  u  "  secta  ad  molcndinum  "  was  (he  duty  of  >«king  the 
tOTdE  mill.  The  "  Legca  Houfd  "  al<0  apeaki  ol  plat "  in  locna, 
id  ot,  in  quaeiliou  sua  " — pleat  wbich  arc  in  hii  Investigation. 
I(  »  evident,  however,  that  not  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
conslderaUe  doubt  pRvailed  about  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
wonl.  In  some  vaiioni  ol  the  much  used  tract  InlerfrelalioiKi 
mtfealnierum  soke  la  deEned  "  aver  fiaunc  court,"  and  in  othin 
■■  "  intcTpellaeio  maloris  audlenllae,"  which  Is 


what 


ambiguously  as 


'claii 


"•all" 


SokebabD 


I  Ihc  a) 


freqnanily  a: 

jingle  "  sake  and  soke,"  but  the  two  wordt  are  not  etymoiogi- 
cally  idated.  "  Sake  "  it  the  Angto.Saiion  "  lam,"  oilginBlly 
meoning  a  matter  or  ouse  (from  locsn,  to  contend),  and  kter 
the  right  to  havo  a  court.  Soke,  however,  is  the  coounoncr 
word,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  wider  range  of  meaning.  Tbe 
term  "  soke,"  unlike  "  take,"  was  lamclhnel  Ultd  of  thediltrict 
over  irhkh  the  tight  of  jurisdiction  extended. 

Mr  Adolpbus  Ballard  baa  recently  argued  tliat  the  ioltipieta- 
tion  OfT  the  word  "  soke  "  aa  jurisdiction  should  only  be  accepted 
wbcxe  It  standi  lor  the  fuUer  [diraae,  "  take  and  nAt,"  and  thai 
■oke  nlandlng  by  itself  denoted  lerviecs ,  only,  ftero  are 
certatnly  many  passages  In  Dometday  Book  which  support  his 
conccnlion,  but  there  arc  also  DIber  pauaget  in  which  soke 
icenas  to  be  merely  a  ibort  ciprenion  for  "  take  and  soke."  The 
difficulties  aboat  tbe  correct  Inlopretation  of  these  words 
■nil  probably  not  be  tolvcd  Imiil  the  normal  lunctlont  and 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  various  local  comrli  have  been  more  IvUy 
elucidXcd. 

"  Th«  sokemen  "  were  a  class  of  tenant),  found  cUefly  in 
(be  eastern  counties,  occupying  an  Intermediate  ppdlion  between 


Ilw  lice  tOiaoti  tad  tk«  boDd  leoanti  Of 
luie  they  were  peoouUy  free,  bat  pi 
agricahunl  iKvicca  it  tba  nlUoa.  It  ia  ■nwnly  tuppoMd 
ther  wen  aUed  ■akcmcn  boaoic  tbey  wen  witUs  tbe  lotd^ 
takeajiiiiadietioB.  Mr  Ballaid,  however,  holdi  UiU  ■  toknnan 
ma  matly  a  man  whs  landtrtd  eavicea,  aad  that  a  tokdind 
wai  laad  bom  rtidi  lervfcti  mn  itadeied,  and  was  not  neco- 
iaiily  oodec  Ibc  jurMlctlon  •(  a  dulOM.  Tbe  law  term,  socage, 
Dted  of  thtt  Hnnre,  ia  a  barbalitm,  ind  it  fanned  by  adding  iha 
FrcBcb  Oft  to  Mc 

See  F.  W.  Hattland,  Bmttiay  Btat  ami  Snnrf;  J.  H.  Roend, 
~    '  '  bifaW;  ¥.  R.  Baling,  Dtmiaiay  TMtt\  A.  Ballard,  Tin 
<iy  Intiuil;  J.  Tait  review  ol  tba  hd-mentioiRd  book  la 


_jy  l*BiuJl;J.  Tail, 

EnelM  Hinnrwit  Haiw  It 

cit^iicr  (Rolb  SciiB),  ilL  10: 


January  1908:  S^  R 


of  the  BriUth  protectorate  of  Nigeria,  The 
sultan  ol  Sokoto  thnmghont  the  iglh  century  etercised  an  over^ 
lordship  over  the  Haua  atatcn  extending  eatt  from  the  Nlgev 
to  Bomu-  and  southward  to  the  Bcnue  and  Adamana.  Thettt 
suies  and  Sokoto  llsdf ,  known  variously  at  the  Sokoto  or  Fula 
eminre  aod  Hauaalaod,  came  (c.  1900-1903)  under  direct  British 


.nlrol,  b, 


:  theni 


.    The 


ie  nonh-w«t  corner  ol  the  British 
protettonte,  and  is  bounded  west  and  north  by  Ficocb  territory. 
South  aod  cut  it  adjoint  Mber  parts  of  the  British  protectorate. 
Bordering  north  on  the  Sahara,  <t  contiios  much  arid  land,  but 
south-west  the  land  Is  veiy  lertile.  Rminiag  thriHigb  it  in  ■ 
south-westerly  direction  is  the  CuMin  Kehhi  or  Sokoto  river, 
which  joins  tbe  Niger  in  iil*  N.  <*  E.  On  a  tributaiy  ol  thia 
river  is  tbe  town  ol  Sokoto. 

The  Sokoto  eT  Fula  empire  was  founded  at  the  beginiing 
of  the  igih  ceniuiy.  The  tountiy  over  which  the  Fula  ruled 
has,  however,  a  histoiy  going  back  to  the  middle  ages.  Between 
the  Niger  and  the  kingdom  ol  Bomu  (^.t.)  the  country  waa 
inhabited  by  vtrioua  black  trihca,  of  whom  the  Hausa  occi^ied 
the  plains.  Under  the  influence  of  B«b«  and  Arab  ttibo, 
Hrhoembratcd  Mahommedaniim,  the  Hausa  advuiced  In  dviliia- 
lioD,  founded  laiec  cities,  and  devekipoL  a  couideraUe  ttade, 
only  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  but,  via  tbe  Sahan, 


vlLh  t) 


.    ITic  VI 


ipollh* 


ich  large  town  had  th 
half  of  the  16th  ctniuiy  tbey  all  up. 
of  the  SoBgboi  kinp  (see  T^audu).  Oo  the  bieak  u{ 
Songhoi  empire  the  north-eastern  part  o[  Hiuialind  benme 
more  or  leu  subject  to  Boinu,  whose  sultans  in  the  i7ih  century 
claimed  to  rule  over  Kaiscni  and  Kano.  In  this  century  ■nnO 
a  dynatty  of  tbe  Hab«,  a  name  now  believed  to  be  identlci) 
with  Hauta,  who  obtnined  power  over  a  large  area  of  the  Borthna 
portion  ol  the  piescDt  British  pretcclotite.  The  Hauaa,  whosg 
conveision  to  Mahommedanism  began  in  the  iilh  cenloiy, 
were  ttili  in  the  iSlh  century  partly  pagans,  tho^lgh  their  mloa 
were  fuUoweisol  the  Pn^et.  These  rulers  built  up  an  claberals 
system  of  government  which  left  a  considerable  share  fa)  the 
management  of  allaiis  to  the  body  ol  tbe  people.  Dwelling 
among  the  Hauta  were  a  number  n(  Fula,inaatly  hardtDten, 
aad  these  were  devout  MabcaaiMdaiu.  One  of  die  more  culti- 
vated laachen  of  diit  rac*,  named  Othman  Dan  Fodlo,  had 
been  tutor  to  the  king  of  Cobir  {a  dlttricl  north  of  Auba- 
SokoU).  He  iacuoed  tbt  wrath  ol  tbat  king,  who,  imit 
angered  at  tome  act  of  defiance,  •rdcredibenaMacie  '"^'■'^ 
of  every  Fuhi  fai  his  dominlona.  Tbe  f  ela  flocked  to  Fodis'i 
aid,  and  In  the  battle  ol  Kots  or  Kugci  Fakko  (iSoa)  the  king 
of  Gobii  was  utterly  ikfealed.  Tberrapon  Fodio  unluilcd  the 
green  banoB  o(  UahoBMt  iwl  preached  a  M>d  or  idigiout  war. 
In  a  few  years  the  Fula  bad  adbdued  neat  of  Ibe  Uaiu  ttatet,. 
some,  like  Kaao,  yiddiig  eui^  to  onkc  t»  pRKTfWtbaii  tnde, 
otfaers,  like  Kattena,  ofding  ■  •tobboni  i^lance.  Gobir 
and  Kebbl  remaliwd  iDOoaquend,  ■•  did  tbe  pagan  hill  tribia. 
The  Fula  wen  abodefoKed  la  tlKirUtadLon  Beam,  lanot' 
placet  tbey  conthined  the  ayetem  of  (1 
grown  up  ui  ' 


Mam  bdnf ,  bomettt,  (riliut»iy  to  Bu  Fodio.  TUi  tbA 
oublitlnd  hlmidf  mX  Sokoto,  ud  wbh  othtr  tkks  uMmed 
Ihat  of  SuiUnMiuIimU(klB(af  thelliAoMiMduu).  Attach 
he  bccuK  tht  ncogniitd  ipirilaalbMd  of  ill  the  Hdramacdtu 

nniinpilia],  cvtn  iftcr  the  laa  of 
Biiiitbin  igoj-  On  thedeuhof  Fa(l»(c.  i8ig}  ibai 
divided  bvtWHJi  t  vw  And  ■  brotbor,  the  mit  ftBoiI 
Dtme  of  Sultia  BeUa.  niling  it  SotMo,  the  bnthti 
M  Ihe  DIhii  Full  emin  were  dependest  on  IheH  tw 
TheoFula  power  proved,  before  miay  ysui  kul  gone  by,  in 
muiy  reipectB  humfut  to  Ibe  couatjy,  Tba  wai  espadally 
the  cue  In  thoie  diltricts  wbere  tbere  wu  m  lar^  pAgan 
popuUiJon,  SLftve-raiding  wu  pncli^  on  i  ttcak  which 
dcvutitcd  uid  olzDost  depopuUlcd  vast  regiont  lod  greatly 
bimpered  the  coBunerdiJ  ictiviiy  oi  the  tuge  dliei,  ot  <ilkti 
Zatla  uid  Kino  one  the  tout  Inipartant.  The  purity  d(  the 
Uicieiit  adiiuiustDlian  vm  (baadoDed.  Tie  miru  of  jmlln 
becuM  eomipt,  udmiiutinlivE  pawn  wu  ibuted  and  degeoer- 
'  ' '  '  '  otbm  coniiDlled  only  by  penonal  coiuideratloQi, 
t  defrayed  iadustry  and  gradiiaUy  doi^ted 
tne  country.  Soon  alter  tbe  Fula  had  eatabliibed  tbemaelvea 
Europeans  becan  to  *Wt  tbe  rouatry.  Hu^  ClapperMn, 
aa  Engliihman,  wu  at  Sokoto  ia  iSij  and  again  in  [S)7, 
dying  thrte  on  tbe  lilb  of  April  of  that  year.  Keinrfch  Banh 
tnjLde  a  pronged  stay  in  variona  Hama  dtjet  at  datea  bcrwcen 
l8;i  ud  t&iS-  To  Baith  ii  doe  a  gnat  deal  of  our  luMiwIedge 
of  the  country.  In  Barth'i  Ume  AsMtictn  mcnhanti  were 
calabliihed  on  the  Nigel,  bartslnt  goodt  In  exchange  toi  liam 
This  traffic  wu  carried  on  through  Nape  "  to  the  gicat  damage," 
lays  Baith,  "  o[  the  commerce  ud  the  moat  unqualified  (candal 
of  Ibe  Aiaba,  who  think  that  the  English.  IT  Ihey  would,  toild 
eaaijy  prevent  it."  Tbe  ovtr-wai  traffic  In  ilavtt  did  not 
tonlinue  long  after  the  date  (1S51)  to  which  Banh  reFened, 
but  ilave-nidiDg  by  the  FuU  went  on  unchecked  up  10  the 
moment  of  the  Britith  occupation  of  the  country.  At 
Sokoto  the  tolianiUp  coDiinu«d  in  tbe  handi  of  Fodio'a 
deicenduts,  and  tbe  reigning  •oltaa  coadudod  In  ttSs  a 
(re«ty  with  the  Royal  Niger  Company  (then  called  the 
National  African  Company)  which  ^ve  to  the  cnnpany  ctftain 
righta  of  aovcrdgnty  thimghoathia  dominions. 

la  igoD  the  ri^tt  of  the  company  mro  tnnaferred  to  tha 
down.  In  the  courw  cf  tbe  year*  1900,  tfoi,  1901,  Brttfata 
-  -  -||-|i  authority  wu  -fHl.Fi.h-t  bi  the  atatei  botdering 
imBrim*  on  tbe  Niger  and  tfaa  Beooe  and  la  Bomn.  Tbe 
*''*■  northern  ilatea  decHned  to  fnUI  th»  tnndlllolu  of 

the  trektiu  negotiated  with  th*  Niger  Company  or  to  lubmit 
to  the  ahoUtion  oi  the  riavc  lad*,  and  in  igot  Sdtoto  and 
KaitO  optaly  defied  the  Biftkb  power.  A  campatp  wu 
trndattaken  againit  Ibem  Is  the  opening  moDtht  of  i^oj  la 
which  the  Biitiih  tioopa  were  entficly  mcctaifuL  Kano  wu 
lakea  hi  February  ipbj,  and  Sokoto  after  aome  roiitince  made 
fonnal  aubmluioo  00  the  find  of  Mardi  followbig.  From  that 
day  Bdtiab  autboriiy  wuBihetllnled  for  Fula  aulhorily  through- 
out, the  protecttnate.  The  eair  of  Sokoto  look  an  oath  of 
■Ue^anct  to  the  Brithh  Crown  and  Sotolo  became  a  Britlsb 
province,  to  irfildi  at  a  Later  period  Gando  wu  added  u  a  mh' 
prariaca — this  maHng  of  St^oto  me  of  the  double  province! 
of  the  pnttctDcata. 

Hie  double  provioco  tbu  coDflltuted  baa  an  ana  of  abnt 
'     nelUng  over 
nma  oi  camfUa  on  the 
,    The  doniolDn)  of  the 

„  to  the  coBunoB  frontier 
n  European  povcn  b  the  wcuam  Sadan.  The  emir 
lelt  deeply  Uw  la«  of  urrltot;  ceded  to  Franca  In  tga*  bat 
accqited  the  fCttiemcM  wllh  noch  toyalty,  Ukt  the  emir  of 
Kano  tlN  new  emir  of  Sokoto  woriied  neat  loyally  with  the 
BritiUi  admldatntkia.  Tbt  prexlnee  bu  boen  oigaaiacd  en 
the  lame  prine^  u  tbe  other  pnvincH  of  Northern  Nigeria. 
A  BiiUth  rcddeot  ol  the  fint  da*  haa  ban  flaced  at  Sototo  aad 


ate  qnartered  hi 

Ibe  pibidpa!  ilatiraa.  The  eountiy  bu  beat  'ff^il  under 
tbe  new  lytUm  (or  tai«i  ifiiS  b  befaig  opened  u  rapidly  ai 
poMlble  lor  tnde.  After  tbe  etiabtiitament  of  Britkh  rule 
fannei*  and  beldsaen  reoccupied  <Uitiicti  and  the  inhabltanta 
of  dtlea  Ifocked  bach  lo  the  knd,  rebuilding  vDIagta  iriiidi  had 
been  deserted  tor  fifty  yean,  Horae  breedhig  and  cattle  raisng 
hum  Ibe  chief  aomce  of  wealth  in  tbe  proidnco.  There  Is  tone 
(nirtcfa  fuming.  Eicept  Id  the  nndy  artu  there  la  extensive 
agricultnre,  inchidiog  rice  and  cotton.  Spcda]  cropa  an  grown 
In  the  vtlleya  by  Irrigation.  Weaving,  dyeing  and  laiuiing 
are  the  principal  native  Industrie!.  Fair  n«da  ate  in  proccis 
of  constniction  through  the  province.  Tnde  li  Inocaifaig  and 
a  cash  currency  bu  been  Introdnced. 

Tbe  emir  of  Gando,  treated  on  tbe  tanuT  termt  ai  tbe  tmira 
of  Kano  and  Sokoto,  proved  leae  Ipya]  to  hla  oath  of  alle^anca 
and  had  to  be  deposed.  Another  etnir  was  installed  iti  hia  place 
and  in  the  nhole  donble  province  of  5>Aoto-Gando  pro^Mrily 
haa  been  general.  In  1906  a  ti^g  attributed  to  religious ' 
fanitldsm  occtitred  near  Sokoto  b  tthlcb  unfortunately  three 
wbfte  oSlccn  bxt  their  lives.  Tbe  emir  heartily  repudiated 
the  leader  ol  the  rising,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Mahdl  inspireilto 
drive  Ibe  white  man  out  of  tbe  covntiy,  A  British  force  marched 
against  the  rebels,  who  wti«  ovetlhtown  with  great  loss  in  Harch 
t^oA.  TTie  leader  was  condemned  to  death  in  the  emir's 
court  and  tiecuted  In  the  maikel  place  of  Sokoto,  and  the 
incident  wu  chiefly  interesting  (or  the  display  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  adminlttnlkin  whidi  It  evoked  on  all  sides  from  the 
native  rulers.  (See  aba  PfiCEUA;  Fm.*;  and  Haosa.) 
_5ee  the^rimli  of.Dr  BaKh  (London  iSg;):  Lsdy  Loiaid,  A 

-■11%  iau>i^-  ^-  Kobtmon,  a 
Siptrlrim  fforf**™  Kitirit,  its 
'---'--■,  Sir  P.  D.  Luprd,  '■i.u.iuort 

.... ,  jnd  Major  J.  jt  BuiiJoo.  "The 

vol  sdv.  (both  Condsn,  190)).    Eioepl 


Tnpial  Difnidtiuyjijoaitm,  im);  1 
d  Tiifcii  partilai  Ttliai  (Fui%  itu) 
(London,  \1i)S):TluAiyiialSiptrUim 
iQDD  by  the  Colo  ■  ■  -  - 
NiRTta,"  in  Ca. 
FuLol  EakalB, 


(F.L.L.) 

UKOTBA  (alio  qielt  Socotra  and  lonncrly  Socotora),  tn 
Uland  in  the  Indian  Ocean  btlon^ng  tt>  Great  Britain.  It 
is  cut  by  13°  jo'  N.,  54*  £-,  lies  about  ijo  n.  EJ4.E.  of  Cafia 
Cuardafui  and  about  190  m.  S.E.  of  the  oeirest  part  oi  the  coaat 
ol  Arabia  and  it  on  the  direct  route  to  India  by  the  Suea  Canal. 
It  it  71  m.  long  by  11  m.  broad  and  hat  an  area  eitimaled  at 
Irom  1000  to  jooo  tq,  m.  It  it  tbe  laigett  and  most  eaaloly 
member  of  a  group  of  islands  riling  from  adjacent  coral  banka^ 
the  oihen  being  Abd  el  £uri,  The  prolben  (Semha  and  Dais), 


Piyiiad  Ftainm-^-Frim  tht  te 
imttlni,  vhlch  riie 


HaiU 
DilMbyn 


\y  parti  of  the  north  co 


ii  bordered  ncariy  i 


and  ibeH  only  diirini  Ibe 


and  Tsliiiy  ■■*,  thenudvocut  thnwh  by  later 

"  In  the  Ibdicc  hillL"  to  quota  nvlwr  B 

pnbaUr  a  ImimeDt  of  a  contlnenul  area  of  n»t  a 
of  aland  ■urfacevbichmayhavcbeenan'arkolRfiit 
and  Dm  from  one  ol  the 


pUu.  Tktta>pBatungirfHeaiR«MiMriM(nm49*F.  iaOc 
■iidii  to  Is*  P'  la  tbadiv— in  tkahM'ieuui  it  m*y  niicli  95^  r.: 
^<»ll>iiiuiiatuaC3JOOlt,},ftcra^*F.U7i*^F-  In  Sc  k» 
Boundi  Inner  of  ui  acuta  and  hamatunc  lofn  1>  very  ivcvuknL 

nira  aW  Ahk-— The  Eauoa  amtain  ds  indiEeiiaui  mimniili. 
a  viM  ua  wblcfa  mama  the  eaiten  plaim,  pcrhan  lU  oltku  denittn. 
kmtaUvof  KnUaBorMDiwlula  tbedsfsgnkcalik.  apeculbi. 
qnhumpaa,  ub^,  ib^iety,  Aldemey^Ukc  bned,  may  be  a  nee 
iradiouy  oevefaped  fiDoi  eaCtle  kBportMl  at  a  AvUoB  nnod  rrom 
Sisd  or  Fanber  India.  There  are  «  ifieciea  of  binji  kaawB  icoin 
SQkMia  of  whkh  15  are  eadaiBc:  dr  n  rutUia,  3  nnoa  aiicl  14 
nFcis  iiv  paeulkr;aad  of  Ibe  land  aad  beM-walFr  indU,  to  vbow 
diuribuliofl  i«ac  lanortanca  attadea,  ^  ipcda  out  of  47  ur 
conBoed  ta  tae  ilkniC  Aouoa  the  Kb*  invcrlttnK  gnaf  tbcn 
u  alio  a  laiie  pnpentoa  of  cDaemic  ipKia. 

TV  Bora  i>  aven  uore  oecaliar  thaa  the  (auta.  Ak^*.  dncDD  m- 
blood  IDntium).  aynky  iraaldocoue.  ponntmtatt,  and  cucumhq- 
{Dfniroeyciei)  tieea  are  jta  toott  famoiu  ipedn.  Tbe  phaooocun* 
nunbtf  570,  ippDTtkiaed  to  314  ftatrOt  and  of  Ui«  over  ?ao 
tpKie*  aod  oA  gmoa  art  tiauaura  dmrhcrb  Tbc  Aoia  and  abo 
iihoi^sh  toatHdHTH]  tbc  fauna  pnxat  ant  ofdyAaiaBaiidCUtEal 
Afncaa  aftnitio,  Gut,  shit  i>  mm  intCfcicbK  HaacaieH.  Soulb 
African  aad  Antipodran-Americaa  relatioampai  ^'*^"'*'j"f  a 
vffy  dilTtnnt  diatxibutiDo  of  laad  wad  vater  aad  iHccaiitatiiii 
other  bridrn  of  cflmauaicatioa  than  anw  oitt.  The  natuial 
hiitary  of  Sbkoin,  nnnvtUed  by  the  ituily  of  itanAlcy  and  bioloiy, 
haa  bnn  niamanied  by  PrnfoBoi  BiUour  a>  lollowo- 

"  D«ria(  tb*  Cubealfc(«B  epoch  there  n>  Id  tbe  xtfiaa  oi 
Sokoln  a  dttBav  la,  hi  *bkb  ma  dtpoaitrf,  oa  the  top  of  the 

bava  HCb  a  Utge  devetopoieBt  la  Nstsa —  ■  Durinf  tba  iVnaiaa 
epoch  Sdinlia  nay  bava  braa  a  huid  Hrfac*.  fomdnt  ftrt  of  the 
enat  Rwaof  land  which  snbably  tnod  b  ifaia  RdM  at  Ibat  euxh. 
ind  mot  tbe  wide  ana  (or  tbc  mm  nvatEHT  o(  Kle  whkb 
uaeady  issh  places  aad  Iqr  >lKb  ibe  tialaii  itfaiiia  ia  SoboOB 
nay  be  aaolaiiKd.  In  larfy  and  middle  Terdaty  timea,  when  tbc 
IniTian  pedBHta  n>  an  iilud.  ud  iba  ■■  vbKb  nretchcd  ioto 
Eunpe  vadnd  tba  baM  «f  the  Hiaulivu  hUb.  Sokoln  *aa  la 
fieat  part  auboKind  aod  tbe  gieat  mam  of  Jimotonc  *u  de- 
peoftod;  but  iti  higba-  peaka  wi*  itHI  above  vatcr.  am]  fonncd 
an  kland,  peiipled  maioly  by  African  ipedea— the  niantt  beine 
tbe  fzaEatenta^  ECaialiH  of  (he  old  Afrtcao  Hera— 4iit  with  an 
admfaitufa  of  caaltni  and  olber  Allan  (oma.  Thereafter  it  (rado- 
ally  me,  undoiouic  violent  vetcaaic  dbturlancai" 

By  iMi  ekvaiioo  "  bCadafanr  would  ioln  the  SeytMIn,  *tiich 
In  tuiB..  .would  >UB  lau  dia  larHr  Maaeanne  lAadt.  In 
thia  way,  then,  Africa  awild  ba^  aa  vrcfular  coait-line,  protonfed 
EToUty  iBKb  el  dia  ««liaMr  Into  the  Indba  Oceaih  and  tunning 
up  wllh  an  advanca  opoa  Ibe  pncnt  Bne  undl  h  Rached  lla  nonh- 
w«t  liahounldeaniraoinhalSabBtia.  ThcH*  an  advanced  land 
•uifacc  <^  Alia  would  Bitaad  aci«m  tbe  Anbiaa  Sea  bito  the  Indian 
pnimula."  Sobolra  thua  "again  became  pan  of  the  Biainland. 
thoueh  ii  ii  likely  ler  only  a  ibcat  period,  and  duiiiu  Ihia  uiuon  the 
\llt  ol  tbe  adjacHt  comiBenl  covcrni  iu  plalna  and  filled  ha  valleya. 
SubaB|iienily  h  Rvtfied  to  ita  ioaslai  ceofiieo.  bi  which  iiaie  it 
haamnaiiwd."  Tbe  Antipodean-American  iluuent  In  Ihe  Sobotran 
Bon  pnlsbly  arrived  via  tbe  MaxsRM  Utoda  ot  Soulb  Africa 

/■hkoMlanli.— The  lababitanta,  beUeWd  to  nsniber  fTm  10.000 
to  tj,ODO,  areconpoaedof  two,  if  not  more,  elemcnta.  On  Ibccoaat 
Ibe  pecnle  arv  modem  Araba  mned  with  neiro.  Indian  and  Eunjpcan 
blood :  la  tin  mooniahM  live  Ibe  true  Sokolri.  nippoicd  to  be  ofijSo- 
altv  loinkraBIt  lion  Arabia,  who  have  been  iacAalcd  here  frorn  time 
immeoHrlal.  Soait  of  Ibem  are  at  ligbt-akinncd  ai  Europuni, 
ull,  robuil.  tUn-lip^,  Mraight'Oiiaed,  with  atnicht  black  hair; 
Dtbcn  an  thorlcr  and  darker  in  complcdon,  witE  muod  heads. 
ImiE  noaea.  thtdc  lipi,  and  actaiiy  linibi.  indicaling  pRhapi  the 
mminiiiibiK  ot  mxt'thaB  one  Semlllc  people.  Thcic  manner  at 
life  ia  umpla  In  the  extreme.  Their  dwehlaga  an  circular,  rubble- 
built,  flat,  clay-topped  houiee,  ot  eivei  Id  Ihc  limeilone  roclu. 
They  ipo^  a  un(ua(e  allied  to  ihe  Mabra  o(  tbe  opKmie  com  c[ 
Anbia.  Both  Mahn  and  Sokotri  are.  accoHTnt  la  Dr  H.  Miilkr, 
diufhter-loafaei  of  the  old  Sabaeao  and  Minaean,  itandlng  in  the 
tame  relation  10  Ibe  ^leecb  of  tbe  old  inBcnpliona  aa  Coptic  don  to 
that  of  the  bleroalyphica.  TTte  Sohotnn  Iodbuc  ba>  been,  be 
bclievca,  drriv«d  from  the  Mabn  counlno,  but  it  hni  become  eo 
diClerenlialcd  Imai  the  Bf^in  that  tbe  Iwo  ptocilei  undentand 
acb  Mher  only  wilb  dIKeully.  Sohotii  Ii  tbc  oMer  of  tbc  two 
I  mania  1 1.  and  letaint  the  anaeal  Ibnn.  which  in  the  Mahian  hu 
been  modifad  by  Arabic  and  Olber  Influencea.   Hadibu,  Killanuvia 

— ■  "■■—J ■ "•■  -> ' : --oKX  in  the  i»Und.  Hadibu, 

It  jBcturcagucly  Btuaied 
«  bay  of  Thmarida  on  a 


own  in  imaO  qunntiliea.   Ilie  moat  valuable  vejelat 
ioca  and  the  dngon't-blood  Inc.    T^  Sskotna  al 
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la  hUdy  cBWtMdi  la  lb*  MidAt  MM  dM  trade  wat  Boad*  In  AcM 
prodDcta  and  In  tmbtigria.  Hu  people  liwe  inalnly  on  datea  ai>d 
ndlh.   They  own  hue  punben  of  catti*,  iheep  and  joatt.    Diica 


Trait  «d  AWiuii.— The  cUtf  aport  it  ib!  o 
elikb  la  Bent  10  Anbia.  Bombay  and  Zanaiba~ 
utuccouefTowninimaaquantiliea,   Them 


Hiidiry.— Sokotia  baa  daimi  (o  be  recbwed  coc  cf  lbs  moat 
.ndcat  ioccnabaupplyuv  counliies.  AatOBt  ths  "falciioura 
tf  incense  "  extdtuUd  by  vazioua  FbAn.oha  dunnfl  aooie  twenty- 
ivB  cenluiiea  it  it  impoatibla  to  believe  Uut  tbc  ialud  DoM  ba 
nitsed  by  tbc  Egyptian  lalleyi  on  their  way  10  the  "  I^nd  ol 
'   ■  ■  ■       ■    ™  wilb  ~       -      ■ 


eiplotni  aa  thine,  for  inttanfai  «l  Quacn  Hitdwpwt  of  Ibt 
iSlb  dyiutly.  Tbey  would  have  bHiod  on  ite  iriand,  i4idi 
ii  pnibably  r^ond  la  under  Iha  name  "  Tcnaca  of  Inceue  " 
[from  ilB  itip-like  conCouis),  the  pndsu*  "  una  tNM  "— ^iboM 
divine  dew,  (or  uie  in  the  tervice  o[  iheir  gait,  was  Ifcdi  qiedal 
qucM— in  greater  abundance  ud  In  t  la^ei  numbei  of  qiedet 
Ihan  any  other  cotulTy. 

1^  tbo  Orackl  and  Ronum  Sc^otn  ma  known  aa  (he  Illg 
of  DioKoridei;  Ibis  nunc,  and  that  by  which  tbe  iiknd  it  now 
kiwini,  ue  utually  meed  back  to  a  SantlLiil  locm.  Dvlpa-Sak- 
hUbln,  "  Uw  iabod  abode  of  bBu,"  which  again  mggcala 
aa  identificalioo  with  Ibe  r^  (Ualfum  of  Agathlicbidd 
(I  loj).  The  Ptriflia  of  Ihe  Erythnuji  Sea  ipeika  of  the 
island  at  pcopicd  ooly  in  one  p*it  by  (  miied  mce  of  Anb, 
Indian  and  Creek  tradcra.  It  waa  tubjcct  to  the  king  of  tbe 
Iseenae  Couatty,  and  waa  a  nteeting-pluc  of  ArabiaB  and  Indlia 
■Ups.  Cosmit  In  Ibe  Gth  century  layi  Ih^l  the  people  spoka 
Grcdi  and  «ere  largely  Christian,  with  a  biihop  tent  Iiom  Petiia. 
Tbe  Anb  geoKn4>hert.  alao  had  a  tradition  of  an  eaily  Greek 
tHilHieul  (which  tbey  aanfbe  to  Abunder),  but  aits  of  later 
Pouan  inftucncc.  foUowed  by  a  aettleJnVnt  of  Mahn  tribes, 
who  partly  adopted  Cbriuiaiuty.  Tbe  Sokolri  ifpai  to  have 
remained  NeUotiao  Chlistiaoi,  with  a  biifaep  under  tbe  metro* 
pcdiian  of  Peitia,  tbtmigb  the  n^dle  ages,  though  then  are  indi- 
cations pcJntIng  to  ■  conneiloo  with  the  Jacobite  cburcb.  Al 
early  u  tbe  loth  ceolury  Sokotn  was  a  haunt  of  pintcsi  in  ijie 
13th  century  Abulfeda  dociibca  the  inbaUtanta  as  "  Neitaiian 
Chtiitiana  and  pintcs  "  but  Ibe  iiland  wai  ntber  a  italioD  ol 
Ihs  Indian  conths  who  banned  tbe  Anb  trade  irilh  the  Pat 
East.  Tbe  papulation  Secms  in  tbe  middle  afct  U>  bave  beta. 
much  larger  than  it  it  BOW;  Atabian  wiilenestimatalbefi^lint 

Tbe  I^irtnguese  onda  Triatlo  da  Cuohii  and  Albuquetqne 
teiicd  Sokolra  lo  i;o;  in  punuancc  of  tba  design  lo  conlnil  aU 
tbe  litdc  louia  between  Euni|a  and  tbe  Eau,  Sidiotn  being 
aippoteil  t«  command  the  ennancelo  [be  Raf  Sea.  But  on  tbe 
capture  ol  Ooa  and  (be  building  of  a  fortrets  there  Albuquerque 
ci.used  Ihe  lort  which  da  Cunha  bad  had  built  at  Coco  (Tamaiida 
to  be  diimaoOed  {1311),  and  though  PotlugiKse  thipt  aubae. 
qooatly  raidoi  Ihe  island  ih^  made  no  other  teltkinent  on  it. 
The  Portugucac  found  that  Sokotn  was  held  by  Anbs  (ion 
Failak,  but  the  "nalivet"  (a  difleceni  lace)  wen  CbiittJaDs, 
though  In  sad  need  of  conveision.  Thii  pious  work  Potlugueie 
piicsta  allempted.  but  with  scan  ancceu.  However,  at  late 
at  the  middk  of  Ihc  i)lb  century  tbe  Carmelite  P.  Vincenip 
foand  that  tbe  people  Hltt  called  tbemidves  Cbrfetian), 
and  hsd  a  (tiuge  nuitaie  of  Jewiifa,  Cbciitian  and  Pagan 
lita.  The  women  woe  aU  called  Maria.  No  trace  of  Cfarittl- 
SBHy  »  now  I(und  in  tbe  iAiod,  aH  the  tehablliDU  prsfaalnf 

A  lertahi  dcpcadtfice  (at  least  ti  pbce*  on  the  coaM)  on  lomc 
•ovadcn  ul  ihe  Arabian  coast  had  andncd  bdote  tba  occupa- 
tion of  Tamarvla  by  da  Cunha,  and  00  tbe  withdrawal  of 
tbc  Forlugueic  thia  dspcndescc  00  Aiabia  was  returned.  In 
Ibe  iQlb  century  Sokolra  formed  pan  of  Ibe  domiiiion*  cf  the 
sultan  of  KiihiD.  Tbe  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  route  lo  India 
led  to  tbe  island  being  lecuied  for  Great  BritaiD.  Fnm  itjt 
onward  a  small  subsidy  has  been  paid  to  the  aultan  of  Kishin 
by  the  auUiDiitiB  tt  Aden;  and  in  iSM  the  awlua  cdbcIoiM 
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■  tatty  trnnoDy  pUdag  Sokotn  utd  It)  dcpendenclfs  unds  [be 
proltction  of  Cttat  Britiin.  Sokoui  it  itpided  ai  i  depen- 
dency of  Aden,  but  native  rule  ia  mamuincd,  tlie  local  govonor 
or  viferny  of  Ihe  sultan  of  Kiahin  being  a  member  of  Lhat  chiefa 
bmUy,  and  also  ityled  Bultan,  Since  it  came  undei  Biiliah 
contiol  tbc  iiJand  bal  been  viuted  by  vuioua  scientific  opcdl-  ' 
tioni.  ProIciBi  Bayley  Balfour  nude  u  bvestlgatian  fn  iSSo, 
tipntltioni  were  headed  by  Dra  RIebeck  and  Schweinfunb  in 
lS3t,  by  TbcDdore  Bent  In  1897,  and  by  Dr  H.  0.  Focbs  and 
Vt  Ogitvie-Grant  (irha  al»  vliilcd  Abd-el-Kuii)  in  ig^S-iSf^. 
Simuitoneoutly  with  Iba  last  named  a  AmbeT  expedition, 
conducted  by  Profeisar  D.  H.  Mulln,  under  tbe  auipics  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdcncca  oi  Vicnu,  vliited  Sokoln, 
Abd-d-Kuri  and  lome  other  iilets  of  the  group  to  investigate 
IbciT  geology  and  languages.  With  ^le  Indian  govemment 
the  Tclaliona  of  the  Sohotii  haTC  occasionally  been  strained, 
owini  to  Ibor  piratical  tendendes. 

Abd-el-Kuu  Uand  lin  60  m.  W.S.W.  ot  Solraira,  and  SJ  m. 
E.N.e.ironiCapeGiiardafui,(»»iii,kiiigbyj}iii.inwi(!(b.AtiEiiher 
end  Ihe  iihnd  u  hilly,  the  reniial  pan  bsinl  a  low  plateau.  Oa 
the  Donli  udi  ia  a  «i>>dy  beKb ;  oD  tke  kki^  difla  rae  abruptly 

eml,  wfcen  tbe  biUi  die  to  li&oft.    ....  _ .  . 

»  peraianeat  nnaina.     Its  DKlOfV  laeniblea  that  ef  Sokotra. 
but  the  fauaa  iscludet  land  tliclls  and  scotpiona  pecidlar  to  / '  ' 
Kttri    The  iDhabitanti,  wbo  number  ok  to  two  hundfcd,  _ 
Sokotri  and  Ara^  and  arc  chiefly  ennged  in  diving  for  pearl 

on  the  Bacchu)  Bant  N.E.  of  the  Wand.    Thcy^- '^'-° 

turtle  (which  abonndi  in  tbe  idand),  fish  and  molli 
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oTteB  In  nalri.  u  anutwiNBt  nMcti,  tUia  tbt  (Mn-adtteiy  pMhloa 

Howen  tu  eyrms,  mulii  (roin  a  conEenial  nnioo  of  aiea. 
_  n...  _  ,...  .    ippi^j  j^^    J  ^j^  when  the  branching  !• 


Kal  Fi 


iilheoa 


N.NJ 


laigely  arid  arid  there . 

ylive  chiefly  en 
'■  -  iTand 

:wo  rocky  iileU  liung  marly  10s  ft. 
of  Ihe  weneni  end  oi  Abd^cf-KurL 


Bird!  floc:k  10  theni  in  great  _._, , _  _ 

anKaranco.  Tbe  Bnilben  (often  cnilea  by  Ihe  olrler  ruvigaton 
Tbe  SiHen)  Ira  between  Abd^el-Kuri  and  Sakotm.  Semha  ii  6)  m. 
long  ar>d  3  m.  broad.  Jt  hat  mcky  ihoivB  and  rises  rn  a  table-thaped 
iKKintairr  to  144°  (t.    As  in  Abd-d-Kuri  arnberirii  ii  found  on  iti 

ll  is  a  Ibhing  grsund  of  Ibc  Sokotri.  Danrilio  9  m.  E.  by  5.  of 
Semha,  iijlffl.  longby  1  m.  bread  and  rises  almost  peipeiidiciilarly 
fnini  tbe  lea  id  ijoo  It.    Tbe  top  it  Bat.    The  coral  basks  which 


ile  between 
latiiaciis. 
<¥>!  ed.)  iL 

iliiry,  int, 
dMrsJ.T. 
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SOLUACRAB,  in  botany,  as  otdtt  of  DiootyMoBs  hdontfns 
to  Iba  subclass  SympuaLu  (or  Ganopctalae)  and  10  tin 
series  Tubifloiae,  attaining  75  gmra  with  abeut  15BO  species, 
nriilely  dinrilnila]  ihrougb  Ihe  imiaci,  but  posing  into  the 
temperate  zones.  Tlie  chief  cencre  of  the  order  lies  in  Ctntial 
and  South  America;  ji  ei  the  genera  are  endemic  in  this  region. 
It  h  lepresenlcd  in  Britain  by  three  gmeia  including  4  ipecieai 
HytxytMui  niter  (hcnfafuie),  Siiaiam  DtUamtn  (fiiltenweet) 
and  .S.  nipum  and  AlHf  BtUadmia  (OtwUy  Nightshade). 


D  weed  la  waste  pktn*,  It  a  low-imwiiii  annual  Ivirb; 
nam  \t  an  irTeflulady  eliznbine  berB  — ---■--*  ^-  -^--— 
—-<----K-AlnipaB.'-    ■ 


hibitt  indut^nf  betldn  hrr^ 
geaenliy  •llstaau,  bnt  ia  tbe  I 


re  adiiala,lo 

.,  ..  the  paiaa  al  whkh  the  next  bra 
S  apf«ar  to  arise  Inm  aids  II,  though  in 
uu  >xii  ],  la  B  the  bnadiniff  Is  andnnat,  o«  ui  um  iwu  unnui^ 
al  Fflch  node  it  undevdoped  and  its  braet  a,  ■'.  ■'  k  imaller  thaa 
tha  other  member  ol  the  jKh:,  A  0*1  which  is  adnalo  Co  and 
apparently  carried  up  rm  itt  axillary  branch, 
niied  upon  its  axillary  thool  as  far  as  tlu  riAt  bnAer  node,  Iron 
which  It  appeait  to  iprini.  In  Aliapa  BtlMcfiu  (h(.  1  B]  one  of 
the  biaiKhs  at  each  node  ia  undeveloped  and  there  it  a  pair  cf 
urtequa]  kavet;  the  tnuUkr  tubtenda  the  branch  which  hat  not 
de%-dapFd,  tlie  larger  has  been  carried  up  from  the  node  below. 

An  iDtervBting  anatoralcal  feature  is  the  presence  In  tbe  stem 
•A  bicsUateral  bundles — that  is.  tin  vascular  buodkit  have  pUoeta 
on  the  inside  as  wdl  a*  en  the  outside  «( the  xylem. 

Tbe  hcrmaphmdlie.  |«crally  regular,  fioweri  lave  tba  [Wts  in 

■«Dy  placed  obE^iiel 


CDTdla  it  regular  and  rotate  at  in  Sglnaion  (fig.  1),  c „ 

a>  in  AUopa,  or  somewhat  ineiular  at  in  Hyuityamui-.  in  Ihe  Iiua 
Salpiglo«i<leae.  which  fomt  a  link  with  the  cl»dy  allied  ecdet 
Scrophulariaceae.  it  Is  svgomarphic,  form-- 
Ing,  >.r  as  in  SrtranUu  (fig.  j},  a  two-  Mia 

llppedHower.  The  staMent  ate  iaierted  on  flllV 

the  corolla  tube  and  alternale  with  Its  lobet;  III  1 

in  lygDnmphlc  flowen  only  two  or  four  111!  I 

lenile  stamens  are  piesenti  the  blloculu  nil  I 

anlhen  open  by  tliti  or  pores  (fig.  4).  The  If  Iv  I 

Qviry  oral  the  bottom  of  Ihe  corolla  tube  Fio.  4,_5unieo  at 
beta-ren  theitimeni.  The  ovary  it  uiually  ,  tpecici  of  ^ifirrrrn 
bilocular  but  in  Cap^nm  becornet  urn-  lowing  the  dlvenenoa 
teoilar  above,  while  in  tome  caies  an  of  the  aitberjobcs  al 
in  growth  of  a  atioDdsry  ■cplum  make,  it  the  base,  and  the  ddiia- 
^■^l^  "  I"  ?.'■'*".■  "  lOT"!*"/  3-  »  oeaea  by  pons  al  (bo 
J^dled  as  in  Ifiamirt.  The  anatropout  aoexa. 
ovuIh  aiT  generally  ouncrout  on  swollen  '*'"- 
sailc  pUcenra*.  sornetimes  few  sa  in  Ceirmiw.  a  large  American  genua 
with  lubultr  llawert,  iptcies  of  which  are  grown  In  Britain  as  green-' 
hoiiv  pbnii:  (be  limpTe  style  bc^rs  a  bilo^ed  or  tomellaies  capitate 
■tignia  (hf.  i).   ThelnriliEainaay4nlcdbeiT]',  asinMsmiw.ar 


SOLAR— SOLAR  SYSTEM 


sm.'' 


I  transvtrK  lid  fOTminga  radium.  Iiie  embryo 
It  btm  or  Etnii^ht  and  cmtoddKl  in  taao- 

'  pmta  tim  (niit  oi  lul  Vi  io  dutribuiwii, 
u  in  the  bUddcnr  Knictun  invclufKOC 
the  [mil  ol  ^W"  f  f^  pHcldy  olyi 


SOLAS,  SOILBB  [Ut. 

also  an  cicvalcd  cfaamber  in  a  cbuich  from  which  la  wiub  the 
lamps  buniing  bcTon  the  lluia.  The  Latin  ^sfsnuiii  nu 
used  piincipally  o[  a  lujidial,  but  alu  ol  ■  Hiany  part  of  a 
house. 

SOLABia,  ANTOIRO  (c.  ijSi-T4ss1;  Italian  patnlCT  of  the 
NcapQliLAD  Khool,  commonly  called  Lo  21nesro,  or  Ibx  Gipsy. 
Hb  Uxhd  a  uid  lo  bnvc  been  >  tiBvelling  iimth.  To  all 
■ppestrajicT  Antonio  wai  bom  at  Civila  jtl  the  Abtuzs,  although 
it  is  true  tliat  one  oi  his  picluiB  i>  sigiKd  "  Antonio  de  SoUiio 
Vcnctus,"  which  aiy  possibly  be  utsunted  for  on  the  ground 
thai  the  sigaslure  is  not  Etnuioc  Solario  ii  said  to  have  gone 
thiaugh  a  lovesidvcnture  siniilai  tothil  aS  Ibe  Flemish  paioler, 
Quiniin  Uassys,  Hcnas  at  fiisl  a  smith,  and  did  a  job  of  Koik 
in  the  house  of  the  ptiiM  Neapolitan  piuDto  CoUalonio  del 
Fioie ;  lie  fell  in  love  with  Colantoiuii')  daughter,  and  ihe  with 
him;  2nd  the  lalher,  (o  stave  bim  oS,  >iid  if  be  would  come  back 
in  (ea  yeais  an  ucompliihed  paintei  the  young  lidy  should 
tw  his.  Solaiio' studied  the  art,  returned  Id  lUne  yean,  and 
claimed  and  obtained  bii  bride.  The  fact  is  that  Calantoiiio 
del  Fiore  is  one  of  Ihote  painlen  vbo  never  eiitted i  consequently 
his  daughter  oevet  edsted,  and  the  nhole  itaiy,  as  reliling  to 
ibcse  particular  penonlgn,  must  be  untrue.  Whether  it  has 
any  truth,  in  relation  to  some  uaidentiGed  painter  uid  his 
daughter,  is  a  separate  question  which  Hecaonot  dtdde.  Solaria 
made  an  e^itensive  round  ol  study— first  with  IJ^W  Dalmasio 
in  Bolosna,  and  ailerwards  in  Venice,  Farsn,  Florence  and 
Rome.  Ob  Tetuming  to  Naples  he  npidly  (oak  the  Grit  place 
in  his  »it.    Hia  pimdpal  pofoitnuica  is  in  the  csuit  ol  ibe 
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of  S.  Sivcdna — totsly  Urge  tiescMs  DhwtntlBg 
Iba  life  ol  St  BeoHUct,  now  grtkUy  decayed;  they  piaeat  ■ 
vast  variety  of  Gguies  and  dstails,  «iih  dulcnius  modelliiig 
and  cotouiing.  SDmcIimes,  hovevs,  Lo  Zhwiro's  oloiu  ii 
ciudB,  and  ia  gentnlly  shows  wgaluiiti  ol  dnii^Umuuliip  ia 
hands  and  fat.  His  laukncy  is  that  of  a  natuniliil — tha  biidi 
lifelike  and  individual,  and  IlK  bndacppe  backpcnuub  Wt«r 
Invented  and  cued  for  than  in  anjr  ooottmfiimuy.  bi  tlie  Stwli 
gallsy  of  Nipfes  are  tbrei  picture*  atlriboled  to  this  BiaMer, 
tbr  most  remarkable  one  bong  a  "  Uadonna  and  Chad  Eathroaed 
with  Saints."  The  beads  berearcrqJBled  to  be  DMttly  putralU. 
Solario  initiated  a  mode  of  art  new  in  Napla;  and  tbo  wotks 
painted  belHtBi  his  time  and  thai  of  Tesauro  (c.  i4;o)  are  locally 
IcTTBed  "ZinffvcachL"  He  had  many  scholars,  but  not  of 
pre.emineQt  slandivg-^NicolH  Vito,  Simone  Papa,  AngioWa 
Roccadiiame,  Fietro  -taA  Ippolito  dal  Doniello.  It  bu  aft« 
been  said  that  Solario  painted  in  oH,  but  of  this  tbcn  to  do 

COLAR  STSTEJl  in  aMroBomy,  the  gicup  of  heavenly  bodio, 
coraptj^ng  the  lun  and  Ibe  bodlea  vhkb  move  around  the  nm 
at  a  centre  of  attraciioB,  of  whidi  the  Eanb  is  one.  These 
bodies  may  be  classihed  as  foIJovaj  first  the  Sun,  Ok 
disLinguisbed  as  containing  much  the  greater  part  of  all  tfae 
nutter  cnrnpoalng  the  v^lem,  being  more  than  600  tinea  u 
maasive  ai  ail  iba  oiber  bodies  combinBL  It  Is  this  great  Dusi 
which  makes  it  the  central  one  of  the  ayUem.  It  is  also,  so  far 
a*  is  known,  the  only  incandescent  body  ol  the  qfstem,  and 
Ibenfms  theooly  one  that  shines  by  iia  own  light.  Secoadly, 
tIaatU.  The  bodies  of  this  class  cersBi  of  eight  major  planets 
Ewviog  round  the  sun  at  various  distances,  and  of  an  uiikaawn 
number  of  minor  planeta,  much  smaller  tlian  Ibe  ma^or  piapeti^ 
(oimhv  a  sefarate  gioup  Thirdly,  laldlila,  or  uamJery 
flarult  revolving  around  Ihe  ma>ot  planets,  and   therefore 

fourth  doss  of  bodies,  the  constitution  of  which  it  stOl  in  soma 
doubt,  comprises  comets  and  melcon.  Thaw  diaa-  in  thai 
comets  are  visible  either  In  a  telascopa  or  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  .seem  to  be  cither  wholly  or  partiollj  ol  a  nebulous 
or  gaseous  chimcter,  while  metcsn  are,  individually  at  least, 
invisible  to  ut  eicept  as  they  become  iocsndesceat  by  striking 
the  aLmospbeie  of  the  etrtb.  It  is,  boweva,  aa  open  qvestiou 
wbetbei  a  coniet  is  otbet  (ban  an  aecumulatiaa  o^  metcoiic 
bodies  (see  CoiiKi), 

The  major  [Jancti  are  separated  bto  tw  ffou^t  of  foul  each, 
between  which  the  miaar  planeta,  for  the  laott  put,  rev(4Te. 
The  arrangement  of  the  major  plaoets,  with  the  mimbeis  ol 
their  re^icGtive  satellites  thus  far  krMnvo,  ia  the  order  of  dlslaoce 
from  the  sun,  b  ai  JoUows.— 

The  first   group   In   onhn — tlic  amalter    major  .plsuti — 

McmuyT  ? ,  with  n»  known  satellite^ 


Juiater,a,ii 
6,' 


Satun 


satellitei; 


Uianu,^  BTW,  wilhfoor  salcllitee; 

Neptune,. ¥,  viith  one  satellite. 
rhe  dislaocet  sepaiatiBg  the  individual  orbita  In  each  group 
eem  to  (t^soiimtc  to  a  cataia  order  of  prpgrcssiui,  apnssed 
11  Bodc's  law  (see  ]1(»e).  But  there  is  aa  ijiviaua  gap  betweea 
be  two  groups  of  major  planets  which  it  bllcd  hy  the  group 
i[  nUBOt  planets.  Taking  the  mean  diitance  of  this  group  ai 
but  of  a  planet,  the  distance  of  the  major  planets  dotely 
~  ~      '     .tet  to  Bode't  law,  eicept  in  the  case  cj  Neptune. 

kable  feature  of  the  tolar  system,  whidi  ditlingu^hct 


it  from  all  ol 
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SOLDER— SOLEURS' 


orUii  w  luatlr  Aodtr  in  fgnn  Uut  tbe  unddM  ert  muM 
not  nntke  the  devUiloo  fmm  ilut  fonn.  Bnt  u  thi  «b<ti 
•la  Do[  (SDind  on  Ibc  hui,  which  b  la  >  locus  of  each,  Itat 
dlspluxment  of  the  Kcsilng  drde  muld  b«  radUy  Ken 
b  the  case  et  Mercuiy  iwl  of  Mm.  Hie  ume  Mitemenla 
■n  tnie  of  iIk  OfblU  of  the  utcDllei  atouitd  their  primirin. 
The  mejor  plueti  all  iMvc  oraaMl  Ibe  lun  In  the  ume 
direction,  (torn  wcrt  (o  etol,  in  otbiu  but  Elile  incHned  i( 
eub  other.  AH  the  known  minor  {dinels  hive  Ihe  uini 
commoD  dltcctloa,  but  tbeir  orbits  gcncnDr  have  ■  peitei 
eccenlrtdty  uid  mutual  incMnatloa,  The  general  rale  ia  (hat 
the  iBtrllitei  iIm  tnove  round  in  the  Kane  direclion,  and  li 
orbits  of  modenti  inctinatioB.  EiCFplfans  ocnir  In  the  as- 
of  Ibe  satillitts  at  Utaniu,  whiFh  an  nearly  petpendicular  to  lb. 
pUnc  of  the  orbit.  The  uldlile  of  Neptune,  and  one  salellite 
Phoebe,  oi  Saturn,  are  also  quite  ocepitonal,  the  direcHon  o 
motion  befog  teitogtade. 

For  the  elemefiti  of  the  orinti,  and  the  teoeral  chf  rider  o 
Ihe  leiieral  pbnelB  Ke  PLAHaT.  Dclaila  as  to  each  an  found  unde 
lh(  npnaive  nasw  cJ  ifae  aevcial  plaaeti.  (S.  N.} 

■OLDER  (derived  Ihrou^  the  Ficudi  tiom  Lat.  tMin 
lo  make  id/U hi,  firm),  an  alloy  easily  melted  and  nsed  lot  unihBL 
as  by  a  metallic  cement  iwo  metal  Muficei,  joints,  edges,  lie. 
(See  BaAHNQ  AND  Boldeuno.} 

SOLI  ISiUa),  the  most  valuable  of  Euro^n  flal-fislKS.' 
For  most  people  who  look  at  fish  merely  from  the  culinary  point 
of  view,  soles  arc  of  two  kinds:  true  soles,  wllb  such  varieties 
as  Dover  soles  and  Briiham  soles  (slips  being  the  name  applied 
10  young  specimens),  and  leiDon  soles,  an  inferior  fish,  which  is 
no  sole  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  dab  {OyfltapialHi  mknaflMlui). 
Leaving  out  [he  bller.  there  ate  five  spociea  on  the  BriliA  toasts; 
the  common  sole  (5i<l«i  eidtaiis)  the  French  sole,  or  sand  sole 
lemoA  sole  of  Yarrell  <.^.  lauarii),  the  thltji-bact  (5.  Hrieforo), 
and  the  si^enelte  or  Utile  scde  (S.  lutta).  All  these  agree  io 
Ibe  Fight  side  being  coloured  andbearfngtbeeyes,  in  the  elongate 
torn,  in  the  smaQ  eyes  (separated  by  a  space  covered  with  scaly 
■kin,  in  U»  amiU,  twisted  mouth,  with  minute  teelh  on  the 
calouHfsa  tide  only),  and  with  the  snout  projecting  beyond  the 
mouth  and  more  or  less  hooked.  All  true  soles  are  exeelt"  ' 
but  the  common  species  is  the  only  one  n^lch,  from  its  la 
size,  growing  to  a  tetigth  of  46  In.  and  attaining  nutuiily 
length  of  about  Io  In,,  itgularly  appears  on  all  the  markets, 
ocnui  from  the  south-west  coast  of  Scandiotvia,  Ueeklenburg 
and  Great  Britam  to  the  Meditetraoean.  Most  of  the  best 
fishing  grounds  for  soles  lie  comparatively  near  land,  Ibou^ 
)e'  miles  away. 

...»^  «.^..jriMi  fin  tti*  lit   ■ " 
K  meaefnph 

***"'"  (Lat.  MOmntr,  uUtima,  leas  correctly  nbRfiii, 
yeariy,  annual;  trom  itUai-IMia,  whole,  entire,  Ct.  On,  and 
dUMM,  year),  properly  tliat  which  ocenrs  annuaDy,  henre  at 
stated  Intervals,  regular,  eatabUshed;  the  term  being  particularly 
used  of  rcliglouB  riles  of  ceremonies  which  recur  M  stated  inter- 
vals, hence  festive,  sacred,  marked  by  religious  ceremony  or 
ritual,  and  »  grave,  impresdive,  serious,  tiK  most  general 
current  usage.  Aiutber  branch  of  meaning  stresses  the  formal, 
customaiy  select;  and  hence  bt  such  phrases  as  "  solemn  act." 

due  forms  and  ceremonies. 

■OUMT,  TMB,  a  Mtait  of  the  English  Channd,  between  the 
mainland  (the  coast  of  Kampsbin,  EnglandJ,  and  Ihe  north- 
weslarn  nikst  of  (he  Ide  of  Wight,  forming  the  western  entrance 
to  Southampton  Water,  Splthead  being  the  eastern.  Its 
length,  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Southampton  Water  lo  the 
Needles  rods  ofl  tbe  western  eitiendty  of  Wghl,  b 


■niai 


n  Ston 


Wi^  K  namiwa  ta  i)  a.;  and  3}  ra.  nonh  of  the  Needles  there 

^viagi  from  tbe  mainland  a  great  shin^  bank,  moatTy  only  a 

liw  yud*  in  bnadlh  above  waicr,  but  nearly  s  m.  in  length. 

>  The  Amertcag  sole  (AcUnu  Jaitialu)  is  «  tmsll  Aat-Ssh  of 


It  reduces  [he  breadth  of  the  Solent  to  s  little  over  )  m..  and 
broadens  at  the  end,  on  which  sundi  Hurst  Casiie,  an  important 
lortibaiiandalingfrom  the  lime  ol  Henry  VIIL  Here  Charles  L 
wu  Imprisoned  in'  164S.  The  coast  ol  the  mainland  is  low 
hut  piauresqae,  and  b  broken  hy  the  shallow  cstuaiies  of  the 
Beaiiljeu  River  and  the  Lyai.  with  tbe  small  port  ol  Lymington 
upon  it.  The  caul  of  Wight  rises  more  streply.  On  this  side 
the  Medina  estuary  opeiB  ncmhwaid,  and  ihoie  of  [he  NcWiown 
and  Ihe  Yar  north -west  ward  In[o  Ihe  sirait.  A(  the  mouth  of 
SauthaiDp[on  Water  is  a  proJECiing  bat  membling  but  smaller 
than  Ihai  at  Hunt  Casile,  and  like  ii  bearing  1  Tudor  fortress. 
Cilshot  Castle.  The  Solent  is  liequenily  the  steno  ol  yacht 
races.    Tbe  configuration  ot  ihe  coast  causes  a  double  liile  in 

EOLESMES.  ■  village'  of  western  France  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sanhe  In  the  department  of  Saithe,  iq  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Le  Mans  hy  road.  In  loio  a  pitory  was  founded  at  SirfBmei 
and  [Jaced  under  the  aulhorily  of  the  abbey  of  La  routure  of 


It  were  aiundoned  al 


Sling  only 


authorabip,  cieculed  ttppini 
The  most  striking  represents  the  burial  of  Christ  and  is  shellered 
by  a  stone,  struct uie,  the  fiont  of  which  is  beautifully  carved. 
An  arched  opening  in  this  frODi  reveals  the  (cntral  group  ot 
eight  figures  surroDnding  the  tomb,  that  ol  Mary  Magdalen  in 
Ihe  foreground  being  remarkably  lifelike  and  erpresslve.  The 
other  work  similarly  enclosed  represents  the  burial  ol  tho 
Virgin  and  is  the  Later  of  ihe  Iwo  in  date  and  in  the  pure  Renai^ 
sance  style.  Sculptures  rcpioentlng  Jcsiis  among  the  Doeton 
id  other  scenes  ate  also  in  [be  church. 

SOLETO,  a  village  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lcccc, 
om  which  II  is  ti  m,  S.  hy  rail,  situated  sc^g  ft.  above  ica^ 
Pop.  (t^r},^t4Q.    The  Romanesque  church  of  S.Slefan» 


!i4thee 


.  chapel  of  tbe  Sanll  Slefani  at  Vasle.  south 
if  Olranto,  and  oihcrs  showing  Ihe  fbrmatiou  of  an  independent 
ityle.  The  fine,  richly  decorated  campanile  adjoining  the  loimcT 
cithcdn)  was  erected  In  ijoy. 

SOUnntS  (Crr,  Saltlhum),  one  of  the  cantoni  of  noilh' 
testera  Suftxetland.  Its  total  am  Is  10S-5  iq.  m.,  «f  which 
ig4  sq.  a.  are  reckoned  as  "  pioduclive,"  111-3  sq.  tn.  hein); 
overed  by  forests  and  JB  sq.  m.  by  "rinryirda.  Save  two  small 
dbtricla  in  ils  •outhem  ponton  the  irhole  canton  is  situated 
n  the  Jura  range,  wMIe  it  is  said  to  be  Ihe  most  irregular  In 
ibape  ol  all  the  Swiss  cantons,  (his  being  accounted  for  by  the 
'act  that  it  coTHsls  simply  of  Ihelrr'-' '" -* 


h  it  ta 


It  incl 


u.  neither 


a  valley  between  the  town 

of  which  is  in  the  c3n1on,  while  in  its  nonhem  portion  the  wi 
)in  Ibc  BIrs  River,  and  In  in  aoulhem  portion  b  Ihe  last  bit 
f  tbe  Emme  before  lit  junction  with  the  Aar.  It  comprise* 
)uee  Isolated  districts,  of  which  one  (Sleinhof)  on  ibe  south  is 
a  "  enclave  "  in  the  canton  ol  Bern,  while  tbe  others.  Hofstet- 
!n.  that  ineludea  the  famous  tnlgrimage  resort  of  Marisslrin, 
nd  Klein  LBliH,  are  on  the  Alsatian  fioaticr,  and  hounded  by 
l»  cantons  of  Bern  and  of  Basel,  The  blghnt  poinl  in  Ihe 
inion  is  the  Hasenmatt  (474B  ft.)  which  forms  tbe  culminating 
immit  of  the  Weisseiutcin  ridge,  thai  rises  just  north-srest 
f  Ihe  town  of  Soleuce,  and  boasts  of  an  hotel  weU-known  as  ■ 

great  centre  lor  tbe  air  and  whey  cure.     Tbe  canton  Is  sreH 

luppGed  In  its  loolhcrn  portion  with  railways,  Ihe  main  line 
"Jienneto  Aarau  mmnng  Ihiough  ft  past  the  great  junction 

of  tllten,  where  (he  direct  bites  from  Lunrae  by  the  St  Gatthard. 

from  Bern,  from  Zurich,  and  from  Basel  an  utdie. 


SOLEUKB 


Bud  ud  Conitana,  bat  dnrt  Ike  conptett 

of  iSm  tbcr  uc  all  ia  Ibe  diocac  bI  Bud,  Ihc  Uibop  at  vhldi 
hu  bit  cblir  la  Sektire.  In  1900  tie  population  vu  100,761, 
of  Hhom  g7.9Jo  wen  Ganuu-cpukiDg,  i^i  Fimcli.sticikiDg, 
and  S19  Itftiaa-spQ^ifig,  wbRe  69,461  were  '^Catholki"  (11k 
nmui  doB  not  disiUiguis^  between  RonuutiLi  vid  Chzvtiui 
Catbolia.  vka  bte  uill  fairly  urong  here),  31,011  PiotstanU, 
and  159  Jen.  Tlie  ca[atal  ia  Solrute,  while  tbe'rair  otbtr 
imponaDt  town  ii  Olten  (6(169  loliabitaBti].  Between  Soleure 
and  Gianget  or  Umichai  (5103  inliabitant4  •■  Uie  village  of 
Sdiacb,  wbeie  uaca  1891  a  paaioa-play  baa  been  peifonned 
every  luimner  by  ibe  lolubiiaDli. 

Till  bIjouI  iBjo  the  anion  was  miloly  ajricuhural  and 
piitoial,  it)  pastuiTS  sumbniiv  fO.  capable  oF  suppoiting 
4 1  ;<}  «*a  and  oF  an  stbnated  (aplUI  valaeoF  i.jqj.ii]  franca. 
Nowtdayi  It  is  ditttoguiihed  (or  the  variety  of  its  JndnslriH, 
tsredaliy  in  and  around  SoltUR  ind  Olltn,  among  ihm  being 
K'ltcb-niiUnf,    ihoc-Iaclariet,    colUHi-q>inniBg    uid    ament 


Tht  canton  ii  divided  in 

comprise  13/  coniniiinei. 
4at«  fcORi  1SS7,  bul  w 
In  (89$.  The  KaiOmi 
(lince  189s  according  t 
wntatbn)_byallc»ixrn 


ten  admtnblntivt  diMtlcli.  that 

I  revised  aa  to  some  imiwrtant  pdnu 
If,  or  legislative  aaaembly,  i>  elected 
the  piinclpia  oF  proportional  rcpre- 
over  twenty  yein  at  age,  tn  the  pro- 
tao  inbabiunts.    Sina  1S95  the 


people  bave  dectcd  the  Reguntnfirtil  or 
of  five  Riemberv.  In  both  caaei  the  period  nS  oflice  is  four 
yean,  though  an  the  demand  oF  4000  citim»  a  popular  vale 
mint  be  takes  ai  to  whetber  the  exiMing  Bietnben  ihall 
CDntinue  to  tit  or  Dot.  In  the  canton  the  "obligatory  refer- 
endum "  and  tbe  "  billatlve ''  have  obtained  since  >iys.  By 
the  former  aU  lawi  passed  by  the  legislative  aueinbly,  *nd  all 
financial  icMliitioni  involving  the  cipenrfitDTe  of  100,000  (rana, 
or  of  an  annual  iiun  of  15,000  francs,  must  be  approved  by  a 
popular  vote.  By  the  Ultet  1000  citluni  ran  compel  the 
legislalive  assembly  to  consider  any  prepobl  for  makfaig  a  new 
lav  or  for  araendbig  an  old  one.  Funbct,  tbe  demand  ol  the 
majority  of  the  assembly  or  of  3000  dllie«  Is  gufiicieni  to 
necessitate  a  popular  vote  as  to  the  advisability  at  revttlng 
Ibc  coniiitullon,  the  revised  draft  llscU  teqnirbig  a  further 
popular  vote.  Tbe  two  membcn  ot  the  federal  Stdniaal  and 
tbe  £vr  members  of  tbe  fedcnl  NatimuAia  are  also  dMtcn  by 

AiiTiioamKS.-J.  Aoiet,  fl«  51  Vrnu  P/arr-SWI  i.  a**— ' 
Txm.  (Sokuib  ttjS-iaoo),  aid  Dii  Graaiaaiti-SisK  ia  : 
Uit.  j^MtvH.  Zilrid.  umi  TWir  CSoleiin,  itioo);  ( 


..,, , Kticu  J.  JCuJ.  S.  (Solturt. 

K.  Mriilahaiis.  JUufc  CwMcUf  A  Xl  '    "'        -      '"- 


Btldtr  ami  i.  AmbaaaOmiikimctafi 

ltoS>i  W.  FInv,  Cm  HdwMdd  EWinckti 

looai:  K.  Mriilahaiis.  JUufc  CwMcUf  i. 

tSolEttn.  1400];  J.  R.  KabB,  Di*  JIHUUl.  KmtUtnt' 

■M  .SWnn  (BmtI.  1897);  P.  Slrohmtier,  Dir  Kami.  SsUm/i  [Si 
Gall  and  Been,  1836):  A.  SirQbv.  Du  Wiidemrlkxliall  in  Xanl. 
SoUirt  (Sokan,  1896);  and  E.  Titariniff,  DU  SiU^nimt 
Smtukmna  am  SdaMbairirf  >499  (Soleiire,  i8»)-  ™   .    „  f. , 

BOLEORK  the  capital  ol  the  Swiss  cantoo  oF  llut  nxmc, 
■  an  WKkot  little  town,  almost  enlitely  litualed  on  the  UTl 
bank  o(  tke  Aar.  It  wai  a  RomaB  hiMih,  lemaini  of  which 
rDI  exist,  on  (he  highway  from  Avenches  to  Basel,  while  its 
pocitioD  at  the  foot  oF  the  Jura  and  close  to  the  navigable  poTtion 
of  tbe  Aar  baa  alwayi  made  it  a  ranling^ioiiit  ql  various  routes. 
Fbrr  railway  line*  now  branch  thence,  while  a  ai^iih  has  been 
ncently  added,  Ibe  tunnel  beneath  the  Weteeostan  to  Manlier 
Grandval  having  been  completed.  It  was  slrongty  fbiliGed 
in  1667-^717,  bid  since  1S30  these  ddencei  have  been  removed 
Inr  resuoDi  oF  pmcticBl  cnnveiilenDe.  It*  cUel  boildii^  ia  the 
DiiiutrT  ol  SS  Utsus  and  Victor,  whieti  date*  {nm  the  iSth 
fCDtuiy.  though  it  stands  on  the  lite  of  a  far  older  edifice. 
Since  1S18  it  has  beta  the  caihedial  church  of  the  bishop  ol 
Bnd.  bit  ia  1874  lucbapler  was  Enppressed.  Tbe  ancieat 
dock  tower  fais  a  quaint  i6th-centuTy  dock,  while  ihe  olds 
ponioD*  ol  llic  towD-hall  date  iiill  further  back.    The  eariy 


iTtlt«at«y  tiwKitX  cantaiM  the  finest  1 


in  the  iLtJe  town,  Hrich  in  its  older  pottiona  sliU  ka^a  m 

«f  ita  medieval  asiMct,  tbcuigb  ta  tbe  modem  subBtfaaaiii  in  the 
neighboaiing  viUages  then  ia  ■  oxtain  atDOimt  ol  induatriil 
activity.  Tbe  Polish  patriot  Kosciusko  died  hem  la  1B17; 
fail  heart  ia  preaervad  at  RappenwU,  bul  his  bady  b  buried 
al  Cmcow.  In  igoo  Ihe  town  had  10,015  Mmbilanti,  almot 
bS  Gennan-qieaking,  whiig  tbeta  were  6098  "  Catholics " 
(ellher  DoounlMs  or  Christian  Catholics),  jBr4  ProteaUni* 
and  gi  Jews.  In  1904  there  were  twenty  churctiCB  or  chapela 
in  the  town  Itself.  One  mOe  north  of  tbe  town  ia  the  Beimitage 
of  St  Venna,  lit  •  strlUDg  rock  gorge,  above  which  tfaea  Ibe 
WetsseiHteiii  ridge,  Ihe  hole)  on  which  (4i>)  ft.)  la  much 
ti^qnented  In  summer  foe  the  air  and  whey  cure  aa  wdl  at  for 
the  gloriov*  Alplae  panoTaraa  tbit  It  commands. 

A  itth-century  ibyme  clalmi  for  (hfr  town  of  Stileme  Ike  tame 
of  being  the  oldest  place  in  "  Celtts  "  aave  TWer.  Catafaily  it* 
flame,  "  Salodurum,"  is  found  tn  Roman  inscriptlona,  and  iti 
position  as  commanding  the  a[qtreach  I0  Ibe  Rhine  fmn  Ihe 
south-west  has  led  toils  being  more  than  once  strongly  (ottifled. 
Situated  Just  on  the  borders  oF  Alamannta  and  BulfiUHly,  ft 
seems  to  have  Indmed  to  the  aHegtanee  of  Ibe  latter,  and  tt  wu 
al  Sdeure  that  In  1038  the  Borgundian  nobla  made  their  final 
submission  to  the  German  king,  Conrad  IL  The  medieval 
town  grew  up  round  the  hause  of  secular  canons  fonnded  tn  the 
joth  century  in  honour  oF  St  Ursui  and  St  Wdor  (two  of  the 
Theban  legion  who  are  said  to  have  been  martyiid  here  in 
by  Qnten  Bertha,  tbe  wife  of  Rudolph  II.,  king  of  Buigi 
and  was  1b  the  di«ws»  of  Laosnne.  The  pHot  and  canooa 
bad  many  rights  over  Ihe  town,  bM  criminal  furisdiclioo 
rrmibKd  with  the  kings  of  Bni^ndy,  then  pamed  to  Ihe 
Zlhrfngcn  dylaity,  and  on  ks  eItiI^ction  in  iiiS  reverted  to  tbe 
emperor.  The  city  Ihu*  became  *  liee  Imperial  city,  and  in 
ri5i  shook  off  the  }urisdiclioB  of  tbe  canon*  and  took  Ibem 
nndc^  111  proieeiloD.  In  119;  we  find  it  allied  with  Bern,  and 
thfs  eonneilon  fi  the  key  la  Its  later  bislory.  It  helped  Bern 
in  rigS  bi  tht  great  fight  against  the  nobles  at  Dotnb«hl,  and 
agahi  at  tanpen  in  ijjq  against  Ihe  jealous  Bulsundlan  noUes. 
It  w(9  beaeged  in  ijiS  by  Duke  Leopdd  of  Austria,  bat  be  was 
compelled  to  wilhdtaw.  In  Ibe  14th  century  the  govcminein 
oF  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibe  gilds,  whose  members 
prgctieatly  £l1ed  all  the  public  offices.  Tbrou^  Bern,  Soleare 
was  dnwn  tnto  asocialion  with  the  Swiss  Confederation.  An 
attempt  to  turptlse  It  In  ijSi,  made  by  the  Habsbuigs,  waa 
failed,  and  milted  In  tbe  admittance  cS  Solenre  in  rjSs  into 
the  Swabian  I.iague  and  in  Its  sharing  m  the  Sempach  Wat. 
IVFUgfa  Solenre  took  no  pan  In  that  battle,  it  waa  included  In 
the  Sempach  ordinance  of  I39J  and  In  the  great  treaty  of  1394 
by  which  the  Kabsbnrgi  renounced  their  claims  to  all  territories 
within  the  Confederation.  In  1411  Sdcure  aou^t  In  vain  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ConledeTalioB,  a  privilege  only  granted 
to  bet  io  i4Br  at  Ihe  diet  of  Stans,  alter  Ihe  had  taken  part  in 
Ihe  Aargan,  Italian,  Toggenburg,  and  Bnrgimdlan  Wan,  It 
was  aho  in  the  15th  centuiy  thai  by  purchase  or  conqoest  the 
town  acquired  the  mam  part  al  Ihe  letiitorlo  fomiDg  Ibe 
present  caSlon,     In  ijig  the  majwlty  o(  Ih 


1]  hilb,  a 


Zwingli's^deatKappd  [ijjO,  bnt  inisjjibeold  faitb  regained 
its  iway,  and  is  ijSi  Soleure  was  a  member  of  the  Golden,  or 
Bonomeui,  League.  Though  Ihe  city  tukd  Ihe  sunounding' 
districts,  the  peasants  wen  falify  treated,  and  hence  Ibeir  revolt 
in  r65j  was  not  so  desperate  al  in  other  places.  Soleui* 
was  tbe  nsual  residence  of  the  Fnnch  arabassador  from  1510  lo 
1797,  and  no  doubt  this  helped  on  the  loimaliaa  ol  a  "  patri- 
ciate," for  after  1681  no  fmh  cltkens  were  admitted,  and  later 


jfo 


SOLFATAAA— SOLICITOR 


n  find  only  Ivenly-fivc 
ekva  gild*.  Sofaft  was 
old  tyilem  ol  the  dtr  ruling 
end  in  Uarch  i  jqS,  vben  Sideun  epnti  Hi  gitci  to  Uw  Fiench 
■imy,  and  il  vai  one  ol  tbe  six  "  dinctoilil  "  caaloai  under  tlie 
iBoj  oHUIitution.  In  1S14  tfa«  old  ■rittocntic  govcraDiait 
ms  Kt  up  igiiD,  hut  thii  vu  Gnlly  broktn  down  in  iSji, 
Solenre  In  iSji  joining  ilu  l«|ae  (o  guaranlet  the  naintenuite 
oi  tbe  new  culoul  mniiituIiDm.  Thou^  diNioctlr  »  Rgmu 
Citholk  canton,  it  did  apt  )oiD  tbe  "  SoDdettnind,"  and  voted 
fai  bvoui  ol  the  federal  coutitutkms  of  1&«S  and  i»u- 

<W.A.B.C) 

ULFATARAi  a  voksnic  vent  emitting  vapoua  chiefly  of 

aulphurout  duiactei,  wbence  the  name,  fnim  the  Italian  lelff 

(tuiphiu].    The  typical  eiampk  ii  the  lamoua  SoUatsn,  nor 

PuuiidU.  in  the  Thlegiaean  Fields,  wat  of  Naples,    Thisiian 


Mbeeni 


Ini 


*  of  tuliluned  lultihul^  lomfltunes  «aDge-rcd  by 
aswciation  with  anenk  £ulpkida,  whikt  the  tiachytic  rods  oi 
-the  volcano  are  blcadwl  and  corroded  by  the  cffiuent  vapours, 
trith  foTnuttbn  of  Mich  products  aa  gypaum  ajid  aluoL.    Sal 

hu  been  eiiendcd  ta  all  doonut  volcanoes  of  this  type;  and  a 
volcano  which  has  ceased  10  emit  lava  or  ashes  but  It^i  evolves 
healed  vapours,  is  said  to  have  pasted  iota  the  "  soUatacic 
stage."  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  many  volcanic  disliicts. 
By  French  gefjogsta  Lbo  term  wujriirt  is  uied  instead  of  the 
Italian  soUaUia.  .  (See  VoiCAUOisJ 

•  BOLFBRUIO,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  tba  jimviiice 
tl  Mantua,  j  m.  S.W.  ol  San  Martino  della  Batlaglia  <)>  lailny 
nation  Jl  B,  £.  of  Uilan  on  the  line  to  Verona],  situated 
410  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  tbe  south-mat  edfo  ol  tbe  biUs 
bordering  the  Lake  of  Garda  on  the  south.  Pop.  (rgor),  13^0. 
It  was  the  scene  ol  a  battle  fought  on  tbe  a^tb  of  Juo*  iSje 
between  the  alUcd  Franco-Sudinian  army  under  Ntpolcan  III. 
*nd  Victor  Emanuel,  aiid  the  Austrian  *noy  commanded 
by  Francis  Joseph  II.,  in  which,  aiur  a  Mveie  eonlot,  the 
Utter  retired  over  the  MuKio  (see  Itauab  Wau).  Tbe  battle 
(ought  by  the  Sardinian*  on  the  left  wing  of  the  alUed  army  is 
often  called  by  the  Mpuale  title  o(  San  Idartino,  from  a  hamlet 
near  tbe  Bresda-Voona  railway,  about  which  it  was  fought. 
From  this  batUe,  a  celtain  shade  of  blue  was  dui|Datcd  by  the 
lume  of  SoUerino,  and  was  very  popular  for  Bome  years,  though 
DOW.  unlike  its  companion  "  mageata,"  it  is  lorgBtlen. 
,  lOU  (mod.  Uaiau),  an  aodeU  lam  of  Asia  liliooi,  on  tbe 
coast  of  Cilicla.  between  the  rivti*  Lamus  and  Pyramus,  from 
etch  of  which  it  is  about  6]  m.  CohiDisttirom^q^in  Greece 
and  UnduB  in  Rhodn  *re  described  as  the  fouiuien  of  the  town, 
which  I*  hist  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the 
youngei  Cyrus.  In  the  ath  century  b^.  it  was  lo  wealthy  that 
Aleundcr  exacted  a  £ae  of  100  talents.  In  the  Mithradalic 
War,  Soli  waa  destroyed  by  Tlgiaoes,  but  it  was  subsequently 
lebuilt  by  Fompey,  who  settled  there  many  ol  the  pirata 
whom  be  had  captured,  and  called  tbe  town  Pompeiopolis. 
Soli  was  ibc  hinbplacc  ol  Cbiysq>pat  the  Stwc  fnd  of  lbs  poets 
Philenion  and  Aratus.  The  bad  Creek  spoken  there  pive  rise 
ID  tbe  term  aat^mavii^,  solecism,  which  has  found  its  wsy 
into  all  tbe  modern  languages  ol  Europe.  Tbe  ruins,  which  lie 
.on  the  light  bank  o[  the  Heieilil  Su  have  been  lately  plundered 
^to  supply  building  material  lor  Uersioa,  and  little  remains 
eicc|K  part  of  tbe  coloonide  which  Hacked  the. main  street 
ileading  to  the  harbour.  The  place  is  easily  reached  from 
Uersma  by  caniagc  in  about  i]  bourn. .  (D.  C.  H.} 

'  ^      .      .        a  lie  north  ccksI  of  Cyprus,  lying  at 


l.<fk«,  on  the  south  side  of  HAipbou  Bay.  lis  kingdom  wi 
bounded  hf  the  tinitoriia  of  Marioo,  Papboa,  Tamasass  ai 
Lapatbui.  It  was  btlieved  to  bava  bean  leunded  oiler  tJ 
TrEtsu  War  (c  iige>  by  the  Attic  ban  Acasus;  but  no  remaL 
have  been  found  In  this  district  earlier  Ihan  tbe  Earlv  Iron  Aj 


(c.  icRhaoti}.  Tbe  town  of  "  aDu,"  Wbow  king  Irhu  wn  oa 
ally  of  Aatur-boru-pal  of  Assyria  in  661  tJ!,,  a  csmnordy  tup- 
poiwl  10  tepreSBit  SolL'  In  HeUcnic  timea  SoU  bad  little 
poliiicol  imporlince,  though  it  aiood  a  live  months'  siege  fnm 
tbe  Fenisns  soon  afler  50a  B.C;;  its  capper  mines,  however, 
were,  famous,  and  have  left  o^hdus  slag  hea|a  and  tracca  ol 
■■nil  scattered  letUemeats.  A  neigbbouring  BOnasltiy  is 
dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  ^agbeai*  "  {Bim^a  Skav 

RoQun  times,  and  theretqioii  Soli  became  desert. 

See  W.  M.  Enitri.  Kyf-TM  (Ber«o.  lUi;  claialcal  aMhoritles): 
1. 1_  Mym  and  M.  OhnefalKh-Richter,  Cypni  Uunmm  Ctuil*'. 
IPilord,  1899;  aotiquiliti):  C  F.  Hill.  Bril.  Mia.  CaL  Ghki  >/ 
CyffM  (Undon.  1904;  coins).  0- 1- M.) 

£OLlCm>H,  In  England,  an  officer  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  ol 
Judicature  qualified  to  coiiducl  legal  proceedings  for  his  clienls: 
see  also  Attobniv.  Previoua  to  the  reign  of  Ilenry  III.  the 
common  Uw  contideied  it  indispenuble  that  the  parties  to  a 
suit  ihouhl  be  actujilly  pmcol,  but  the  privilege  ol  appearing 
by  flttonKy  wo*  conceded  in  certain  cafes  by  ifiecial  dispensa- 
tioD.  Tbe  posing  of  the  statute  of  itcrtou  and  suhiequent 
enactmeats  made  It. competent  for  both  parties  in  all  Judicial 
proceedings  tD  appear  by  attorney'  Previous  to  tbe  t««*"g 
of  the  Judicature  Act  of  iHij  thue  was  a  distmciion  between 
the  tetmn  '*  solicitor '*  and  "  attorney."  Solicitoa  af^iear  to 
have  been  at  hrst  distinguished  from  attorneys,  as  not  having 
the  attorney's  power  to  hind  iheic  principals,  but  latterly  the 
distinction  was  between  aitonicya  as  the  agents  formally 
•ppoinled  in  actions  at  Uw.  asd  toliciton  who  look  care  o[  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  cbanceiy,  privy  council,  Ac.  In 
practice,  however,  and  in  ordinary  language,  tbe -terms  were 
synonymous.  Down  to  tbe  lytb  century  the  KJicitoc  of  the 
cbancery  coutls  was  coniideied  inferior  to  tbe  attorney  of  the 
lUtts,  but  the  rtipid  gcowth  of  equity  jurisdic- 


obis 


Until  ti . . 

lor  attorneys  to  beadmiUedassolicitwsas  well,  but  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  that  year  enacted  that  all  persons  admitted  oa 
solicitors,  attorneys  or  proctors  ol  an  English  court  shall  bence- 
lorlh  be  called  toUcitois  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Keguhition* 
regarding  tbe  quoJiltratiop  of  attomeya  are  found  aa  far  bock 
as  the  fo  Ldward  I.  iiiqa)^  and  the  prolcssion  has  been  strin- 
gently regulated  by  a  series  of,  statutes  pasted  during  tbe  igih 
century,  notably  the  Solicitore  Act  1B43  and  the  Solicitors  AtU 
1S7T  and  1888. 

Every  person,  befere  he  oan  beconie  a  duly  quaJifiod  lolicitcr, 
muit  KTve  an  appienciceship  or  clerkihip  to  a  pnctuiof  tolkitor 


Iflcorponted  Lsw  Stxiety. 


regittmr  of  atronwys  *a 
olidliig  onqualiAcd  eolh 


ol  tbe  proEMioa  ii  in  the  handa  of ' 

£«ab1i>hed  originally  io  1S17,  In  aucmwH  id  in  nnier  iDcinT 
■■-■--■---'-  lo  I7M,  N  wai  Incorporated  in  ia»i.     it  began  eoinica 
r  ttudentt  In  iSu  and  ten  yean  hler  wai  conitiiuted 
In  ttuoil  obtained  ihe  power 

-. of  soljcitm  on  the  abolition  of  Ifie  oflace  ol  the  clerk 

of  (he  Petty  Bji:,  The  Soliciion  Act  flf  tUS  vened  in  the  In- 
eorpcraied  Law  Society  the  power  ol  inveatiaatliig  oomplatats  oa 
to  (he  proCeaaional  eeaduet  el  aeliehor^  M  well  as  power  ta  rduK 
to  loiew  the  annual  artiicaie  d  a  solicitor,  subject  10  the  toliciiDr't 
right  of  appeal.  The  atatutory  committee  of  tbe  Incorporated 
Law  Sorfrty  niaymalte  application  to  the  court  to  itrtke  a  solicilw 

he  baa  been  (onviclcd  el  a  crininal  offence,  but  where  he  li  alleged 
to  have  been  guihy  of  mnrolvasonal  ecAduct  or  a  stalulDry  offence 
(he  CDnirailice  Ura  hoM  a  prclimLnaty  inquiry.     Apart  Imni  ita 

encT  In  the  attitude  which  it  has  hrqucntly  uben  toworda  inUMjJid 
kgiibtioa.  Mcakherrhip  o(  the  oocitty,  wUch  is  not  eompnUory. 
li  open  to  anr  duly  qiOLlilicd  practising  solicltoi;  on  approval  by 
the  council'  No  persun.  hovever  duly  qualified,  can  be  admhted 
ai  a  laliciiaT  tm  he  hji  atiaintd  the  a^  of  twenfV'Onc  ^enn. 
Though  adniitted  si  i  KficiTiir  and  his  nrime  ^neerad  on  the  reU 
he  b  sot  at  liberty  In  pnctiie  uhiil  be  hat  Ukcn  out  W*  annual 
eertihcote,  lh«   [tea  l«   which   vary  oocorctiiig  oa  the  epplh^n 

'  E.  Scliradcr.  AH.  K.  Prfatt.  Ai.  W!il.  llSra),pp,  JI-jSi     ■ 


SOLICITOR-OENEEAI^^OLIS 


3*t' 


ttncted-    Tbey  may,  appnr  u  advocxtcB  in 


<t  Hyi  Court  ol  juBki 


n  duRibcTi  'and  a 


is  tm,  but  U(y  htvt  iktu  of 

Hnkruptn  matierL     siaa  the  Qm- 
ngy  da  ill  Idodi  of  -  - 


d  the  extJuiht:  buuoa 


The  Cwveynicin, 

^  lUi 

hHEa  ia 

SnTSpon 

i^,2!~s.i 

.■&•£ 

ion   An 

n»«J   on   ih,   b™ 

day    » 

Convtyandn,  Act. 

It  providn"  fM  ih»  /ramlBB  »(  E«i«a1  w* 

dived,  not.  nt  «•  pi> 

mllyDic 

bttOB.  with  [rfecCK 

ri?! 

o.ll»l«phoHh,d 

used  or  p^parcd. 


uinn'inu>^>~M-  whidi  pua  bclwnn  1  IDlicilM  and  hn  cLicn 
privilettd,  »  (In  ii  any .  inlomutiaa  or  ducuoicia  which  b 
obuiaH  in  Ua  jwotrninnai  capacity  on  bthaU  «l  hia  cUbu. 
teUlkin  ot  Klidlot  and  client  diaquaniia  the  torrna  Slom  dc 
viih  hia  clkm  on  hia  own  behiK,  while  it  (ivn  him  a  li*"  r^' 
fcaaflnAli«vieet.aver1hedrtda.  Ac.  d(  tbeetieminhia 

Ii4a  BQ  poftcr  of  recowrinc  nun  from  hit  dSaa  iban  hit  ita 
chareei.  and  he  ia  Liable  to  be  lucd  for  danum  (or  o^igc 
hit  JienC'a  behalf.    Certain  peraonai  pr^vilcgea  Dclonff  to  ■  lo 


•«j>a  m  lUvlaiHl, 

,_.,  .. . _, ,    Tfacy  ihaio  the 

privilege  with  writen  to  the  idpiet  in  the  Supreme  Court,  wtlh  a^nla 
mt  law  and  pncurBlon  lit  tlK  biferior  courta.  TJiey  were  formed 
jato  a  adciety  la  If^  huI  iacorpontcd  in  1796^  and  art  usually 
recocni^  0t  memlien  of  tbe  ColLese  of  JuHtcb  Tlua  difference 
i*.  Htrintva,  nov  of  little  baportance,  at  by  tbe  Law  Akcois  Act 
■  373  any  perua  duty  admlllcd  i  law  agent  1>  entitled  10  practise 
before  any  -court  in  Scotland.  In  the  Unhcd  Suiea  the  term 
'  a  law  afeot  pcactUlng 


irf  tim  ,     .. 

membtfT  of  Ihfl  House  of  CommoiH  and  of  tbe  political  party 
in  power,  changing  wilh  it.  His  duties  are  piafliodly  (he  utne 
u  thcja«  of  the  attomcy-gencrai  (f  .v.].  lo  wliom  he  is  aubordi- 
DAtis,  Bud  siiDse  busineis  and  aulbArity  wotdd  devolve  upon 
bitn  in  caso  of  a  vacancy  in  the  c^ce.  He  reccIveG  a  salary  of 
{fit^io  A  year,  in  addition  to  fees  for  any  litlgioai  budneas  ho 
rnny  cc^nduct  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  position  of  Ihe 
■olkitor-gBienl  foe  Scotland  In  the  nuin  cent^oada  with  that 
gf  the  Engliih  BalicitoT.|eneraL  He  i*  next  fai  rank  ta  the 
lord-sjlvocate.  In  the  United  State*  the  offics  of  Mltdtor- 
general  wia  oeilcd  by  Act  ol  Cangress  In  iSTa 

SCUMfiSH.  *  lawn  of  Gennany,  fai  the   Piunian    Rhine 
Fixnriiicv,  oa  ■  hcigbt  above  tb>  Wnffci,  13  m.  &£. 


DDndJorf,  osd  m  m.  NS.  at  OdogD*  by  nA.  Tap.  (1905), 
iiiioiS.  Solinin  b  one  of  Iba  chief  icaui  of  the  GHmin  iron 
■   ■     ta  »11  lundi  of  cutlery. 


widely  uwd  outiide  Cermany.  while  baymeti,  knhta, 
•cinon,  nniiol  taMrameoU,  files,  tied  frames  and  tbe  like  are 
quantiin.  Thaae  articles  ace  larfHy 
theii  own  bame*  and  supplied  to  the 
then  are  aboat  3o,oot>  vorkera 
:  vidniiy.  Solingen  naived  It* 
munidpal  charter  L       _, . 

ber«  lines  th*  early  mtddk  agea,  and  tndiiiaD  affirm^  d 
ut  wat    failroduced  during  the  Cmsadea  by  (mltha    from 
DunMCUi. 

SOUMVI.  tUV%  jnUOt,  Latin  grammariao  and  ounpUer, 
probably  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  tbe  jrd  century  n.ti. 
He  «aa  the  author  of  Calltctaiua  tBum  uttmarabiHum,  a 
dctcripiign  of  curkuitica  in  a  cborograpbical  fraiuawork- 
Advenlui,  la  *riu>Tn  it  b  dedicated,  la  idaiiSHl  with  Oclaiiniua 
Adventut,  consul  A.D.  iiS.  It  contains  a  short  detctipiloii  ol 
the  ancient  world,  with  remarlui  on  historicAl,  soda],  rellgloua 
and  natural  hbtory  questions.  The  greater  part  Is  taken  from 
Pllny't  NalMral  Hiiltry  and  the  geogrBphy  of  Pomponiul  Mela. 
According  10  Mommsen,  Solinus  aba  used  a  chionlds  (poBibly 
by  Comellul  Bocchua)  and  a  Ckarifepiiia  fUMtna,  an  epJlomo 
df  Ptiny'i  work  with  additions  nude  about  Ihe  time  of  Hadrian. 
Schanz,  however,  suggeits  the  Kima  and  Prahim  ol  Suefwiui. 
The  Ctltmaim  waa  rtviscd  in  the  Cth  century  under  the  title 
of  PdyliKlar  (subsequently  taken  lor  the  author's  name).  It 
wat  popular  In  the  middle  agca,  heaameter  abridgments  bring 
current  uader  the  nama  of  Theoderlcus  and  Pctnjs  Diaconns. 

(iM^)  it  indiapfoablei  be*  edition  by  Mommien  {tiqSi,  with 
valuable  introduction  on  the  US5..  Ihe  autkmiiia  usrJ  by  Soliau. 
and  tubHtucnt  compikn.  See  also  Teudtl.  Hia.  0/  RiiwuiH 
LiUiaturt  (En|.  iian*..  1000],  ift);  and  Schini.  CmkidiU  iir  rdm- 
■K*n  ttUiTDlvr  (1904),  IV.  I.  There  is  an  old  English  tmnAiion 
byA.GDlding(is«7), 

SOumSN  Oal.  w/iij, al^; //ickU), a pUosophlca]  temi, 
applied  to  an  exlreme  form  of  subjective  idealism  which  denica 
that  the  bunum  aiind  hat  any  valid  ground  (or  believing  in  the 
existence  ot  anything  but  ilselt,  "  It  may  best  be  defined,  per- 
haps, as  the  doctrine  that  all  ciislcnce  is  eiperlente,  and  that 
there  is  only  one  eipnient.  The  Solipsisl  thinks  Ihnl  lu  I'l  IlH 
«ie/"  (Schiller).  Il  is  preaenled  at  a  solution  of  Ihe  problem  of 
eiplaiiiig  the  naluie  of  our  knowledge  of  the  eiitemal  world. 
We  cannot  know  things-in-themsclvea:  tliey  exist  for  ut  only 
in  our  cognition  ol  tbtm,  through  the  medium  of  sense-given 
data.  'In  F.  H.  Bradley's  words  (AfptaraiKt  «fKf  Kiaiily): 
"  I  cannot  transcend  eiperienee,  and  eiperience  is  my  experi- 
ence. From  this  it  follows  that  nothing  beyond  myself  cxktsi 
for  what  is  experience  is  its  (the  self's)  state*.'' 

See  IDIAUSH :  alas  F.  C.  S.  SchDIer.  MM,  New  Soiet  (April  1909). 

BOUl,  AMTOHIO  DB  (1610-1686),  Spanish  dramallit~  and 
historian,  was  bom  In  ifiio  at  Alcall  de  Hcnares  (less  probably, 
Plasencia),  and  studied  law  at  Salamanca,  where  he  pro. 
duced  a  cnniedy  entitled  Amor  y  Bilifaiiin,  which  wa*  acted 
in  1617.  He  became  lecretaiy  to  the  count  of  OnqwU,  and  In 
1654  be  vai  appointed  secretary  of  stale  ai  vcD  as  private 
secretary  to  Philip  IV.  Later  he  obtained  the  lucrative  post 
of  chronicler  of  the  Indiea,  and,  on  tolling  orden  in  16&7,  scvertd 
hit  ivaneilon  wHh  tbe  (tags.  Ke  died  a>  Madrid  on  the  rqth  ol 
April  16S6.  Of  his  ten  extant  plays,  two  have  some  place  fn 
the  history  of  the  dnnta-  Si  Amor  of  KSd  waa  adapted  by 
ScBToa  and  again  by  Thomaa  Conxalle  as  L'Aneia'  i  la  mait, 
•riiile  La  GibBtilla  dt  MaJrid,  hadf  founded  in  th«  OMtfa  of 
Cervantea,  baa  been  utiliaed  dboctly  or  iiLdireGUy  by  P.  A. 
WoUI,  Victor  Hugo  and  Loogfdknr.  The  tilka  al  tb>  nmia- 
ing  Kven  are  Tn'n/'u  lie  anur  y  fartuaa,  EarUia  y  Oi/ae, 
El  AkauT  <U  Kcrdo,  Lai  Amaaua,  Ei  BeOar  CarSno,  Un 
Bttt  laa  dmio,  and  Amparar  d  latmifB.  Amir  y  otHtadSa 
the  BiUioteca  Nac^uul.    lli* 
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SOLITAIRE— SOLOMON 


Hulma  it  la  ctitriiM  4*  Utjke.tavttiat  ihcibrceyewatMvua 
the  ippmalBuit  of  Conci  to  cgouiuul  Iks  invadltig  fora  aod 
the  fiu  of  ilw  city,  dcfcrvedly  ruJu  M  ■  Spwiish  pmse  duMc. 
It  iru  publbbcd  in  iMt;  u  Koslbli  tntntttiion  by  Towukud 
ippMRdin  1714- 

80UTAIRB  {Fr.  for  "  tolitaiy  "),  a  guie  played  oa  a  boaid 
lodeulcd  with  a  oi  yi  heniBpfaoikal  boSan,  niib  Ilw  ulu 
numbei  at  baUi  «  luibln.  An  unoccupied  boUow  ti  left  b> 
icmoviag  one  ball,  and  the  ball*,  or  piecn.ire  tteo  oplured  n  in 
dnufliti.  No  move*  are  allowed  in  diagouJ  ditccliau  at  ina 
woa  than  ddc  ipace  at  a  time. 

SOLO,  OR  Solo  Wnsi,  a  card  game  Which  !i  a  BiodifioiIioB 
gf  HFhtsI,  tbe  (bief  diuiocilve  feaiiire  beic|  that  a  anjle  plays 
Icncrally  baa  to  oppoK  ibe  other  three.  The  fame  canv  Into 
vegui  in  Eogiaod  toaardi  ibe  end  M  (he  ig(j>  oeuury.  Tbe 
folbwiug  ^'  dedarations  "  can  be  made,  the  order  beinf  import 
Uat:  (j)  propositku;  (f)  eccepEance;  (j)'  nlo^  (4)  ■lijh'e; 
I5)  4jviidiMU  (or  abijDdaa^)i  f6)  mu^  «Kr(f;  (7)  ofrmtfanu 
iiiLirtt  (declared  ahundaDce).  Proposttioo  and  acccptalKT 
10  logeiher,  as  will  be  xcn;  of  the  rat  "  wlo  "  can  be  dedatid 
over  "  ptopotiiion,"  miiire  aver  »kj,  and  »  00.  Tbe  ctakct— 
fegardiog  liipcoct  t*  Ibe  mjJt-^are:  for  propoiilioD,  Bufvucc; 
for  fcilo,  liipeocc  (tometiinea  a  thiUint);  for  muirt,  a  ihiilioK; 
for  abundaiKXi  nghteenpcnce;  for  open  wii^r,  two  sbiUincai 
lor  declared  abundance.  Ibcce  ihiUinga.  A  further  Blake  tnay 
be  anantBd  fat  "  ovi^nticks,"  to  be  paid  to  the  player  for  eveiy 
Uick  made  above  the  numbei  proposed,  and  for  "  underukk*," 
lo  be  paid  by  tbe  p|ayei  for  every  liick  beloM  that  number. 

A  full  pack  a  uied;  pliers  cut  as  at  whist  loi  deal  and  seats; 
the  cards  may  be  dealt  sLnfjy,  but  are  more  commonly  dealt 
t^  threes,  with  a  single  card  lor  the  last  round.  The  last  card 
Is  turned  up  and  left  eapused  lor  a  round,  wbethei  It  is  used  for 
tramps  or  not.  One  deal  consliialet  a  gune.  The  laws  of 
irhlsi  obtain,  where  applicable,  ia  (uch  maiim  ai  fotloning 
nil,  revoking,  the  pas^ng  of  the  deal,  tic.  Tbe  player  on  ihe 
dcals'i  Icfl  is  fin!  to  dslaie  or  past:  if  he  propoK?,  any 
player  may  accept,  the  right  going  GrsI  to  Ibt  pUyer  oo 
his  left,  but  any  player  when  his  turn  conea  nay  make 
■  higher  declaralioD  than  any  that  faas  gone  belorc  him, 
Ibougli  a  pUlyer  whose  call  has  been  superseded  may  amend 
his  call  afterwards.     If  all  the  players  pass,  cither  there  is  a 


w  deal,  c 


e  is  a  gem 

ist  liicks — sometimes,  the  la: 


the  player  who  takes  tbe 
pays  a  ain^  slake  all  co 

Tit  Diclaraliiv^if)  Pnfoial:  This  li  an  inviuiion  to  andher 
player  to  "  accept."  i-t-  to  join  the  piopo«T  In  an  aiicmpi  10  nuke 

dfht    tricks,     ft)     Stif!   H«'    ■    dIivm    urrlpTHV™    tn    win    Sv» 

lor  tbe  fast  round.    .. 

end  (then  are  »  ovenrickt  or 
to  see  tbe  opponents'  hands,  to 
aude.    A  tndi  that  has  bren  ti 

Si)  Ahmiaita  is  a  dedamioR  i 
Dfle-haaded.    The  caUcr  make 


erihweinnmldnation    is)Miiif. 

a  by  ■  player  (hat  he  will  not  win  a  uniLe 


«  pejatd.  befoie  tbe  hnc  re 
is  cbU  is  a  declaration  lo 


The  ganncnds*] 


IthEOUtckKSl 


"cMr« 

ke  ill  thinivn  tricki  by  hi 
efl  precedeaa  01 


■_Then  are  an  undeiv 


■OUMin  (Seealamriri  fnm  LaL' neoit,  tye),  >  n^On  of 
north-centraJ  Fiance  fitewHag  over  portions  dI  tbe  depamncnt 
of  Loirel,  Loir.«t.aiaaiid  CAk.  Ita  area  is  aboot  1800  sq.  m., 
andilsboundadcs'aie.onllieN.  the  IJvei  Lcdre.on  the  a  the 
Cber,onlheE.thedistiictsafSanGen«Biid Berry.  TbeSokisK 
Is  mlerid  by  tbe  Cosaon  and  tbe  Bcuvion.  Iribntarie)  <ri  tbe 
Loin,  and  tbe  Sanldre,  an  affluent  o(  the  Cber,  all  three  having 
a  ■al4>atb-wcneily  direction.  Tile  pool)  and  muihea  which 
■t*  chanciaislk  ol  tbe  it(ieii  are  due  to  the  inpcroKahiliiy 


of  fts  son,  which  la  a  mlitiire  of  nnd  and  diy.  the  (OBH. 
quent  unbealihinesa  nl  tbe  climate  has  been  greatly  mitigated 
since  the  middle  of  the  i^ith  century,  when  Napoleon  III.  ted 
the  way  in  tbe  ledamation  of  snampi,  tbe  planting  of  pines 
and  other  trees  and  other  impiovementa.  Arable  farming  and 
.raising  are  fairly  flouri^ung  in  the  Sologne,  T 


lilUe 


nutaclut( 


Romoianlia  being  tl 

the  region  owes  moco  01  iia  rcvivca  prospeniy  10  uie  creauoD 

ol  large  sporting  ataiea. 

SOLOLA,  the  capital  of  the  departnient  of  Sololi,  In  Guate- 
loaU;  on  the  Doithetn  shore  of  lake  Atitltn,  46  a.  W.N.W. 
of  Gualeiaahi  dly.  Pop.  (lOos),  about  17,00a  Sohili  ia  tfa* 
ancient  capital  of  the  Cakcbiquel  Indians,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  populalioa.  In  tbe  dly  coarse  cloth,  pellety,  cipis 
and  toap  are  mantifactured.  and  there  ia  a  large  prison  and 
reformatory.  Among  Ihe  surrounding  mountains  are  laige 
and  successful  coflee  plantations,  owned  by  German  cetllets. 
On  the  iSlh  of  Apiil  idoi  Sololi  was  wrecked  by  an  canhquske. 
but  as  most  oi  the  bouses  were  constructed  ol  wood  U  was 
speedily  rebuilt. 

SOLOKOH'  (loib  century  B.C.),  tbe  son  of  David  by  Bath- 
sheba,  an^  his  succcssot  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  The  many 
Qoating  and  irogmentaiy  notes  of  various  dates  that  have 
found  a  place  in  tbe  accmjnt  of  his  reign  in  the  book  of  Kings 
(f.e.)  show  how  much  Hebrew  tnditiOQ  was  occupied  with  Ihe 
monarch  under  ubom  Ihe  Ihrone  of  liiael  reached  its  higheH 
glory;  and  that  lime  only  magnified  in  popular  imaginalioo 
iliing  a  figure  appears  Irom  the  opinioot 
lubsequeni  writings.  The  magnificence 
(cf.  Mall.  vi.  J9j  Luke  xi.  31)  and  thp 


iplend 


:b  pn-ccde  and  foUov  him.  although  lb 


Biblical  records 


le  of  bis  I 


Jvenof  thed 

41  seq.,  1  Kings  iv.  i,  ul.  14,  uiv.  iS,  jic).  He  was  not  tbt 
ttuehcirto  the  throne,  but  vna  the  son  of  David  by'Balhsbeba, 
wife  of  Uriah  Ihe  Hltiiie,  whom  David  sent  to  his  deaih  "In 
the  forefront  ol  the  haltlc."  Tbe  child  of  Ihe  illcgitmate  union 
died;  the  second  waa  called  Jedidiah  ("  beloved  of  Yah  Iweh]"} 
or  ShHOmfih  (the  idea  of  requital  or  recompense  may  be  im- 
plied); according  to  i  Chron.  iii.  j.  on  the  other  hand.  Solomon 
wu  Ihe  fourth,  or  rather  the  filth,  child  ol  Baihsheha  and  David. 
The  episode  forms  Ihe  prelude  to  family  livaJties.  David's 
first-born,  Amnon,  perished  at  tbe  hands  of  Ibe  third  son, 
Absalom,  who  lost  his  lile  in  his  revolt  (i  Sam.  liii.-ii.}.  The 
second.  Chiieab,  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  liistoiy.  and  the  fate  of 
the  fourth,  who  regarded  binuelf  u  Ihe  future  king,  is  described 
in  I  Kings  i..  ii.  Balhsbeba,  relying  upon  David's  pioalie 
Ibai  Solomon  should  succeed  him.  vigorously  advanced  bef 
son's  claims  with  the  support  of  Zadok  the  priest,  the  miliiaiy 
officer  Benaiah,  and  David's  bodyguard;  Adsnifah.  for  hi*  part, 
had  David's  old  print  Abiathit,  the  commander  Joab,  and  tbe 
men  of  Judah.  A  more  serious  breach  could  scaictly  be  imagined. 
The  adheienis  of  Solomon  gained  the  day,  and  vilh  his  accession 
a  new  regime  was  inaugurated,  not,  however,  witfnuc  hkudshtd. 
SaKmon'i  age  at  hii  acceslon  ii  not  lecoided.  The  innfitioB 
that  he  was  only  Iwlve  (I  King!  ii.  i>  Sepluigint:  or  [ouiuxn. 
Jos.  Am.  viii.  7.  8)  may  rcti  upon  iii.  7  ("  1  an  but  a  IKile  child  "; 
if  this  is  not  hypcrixile),  or  upon  the  chranologicil  achcme  embodied 

poeition  in  ponlona  of  cb.  i..  but  his  indepcrndvnt  adiou  In 
ch.  ii.  mtaoi  a  mon  mslure  age,  and  according  to  ».  4a.  kiv.  21,' 
hia  aan  RehobDnoi  was  already  born  (but  contrait  again  kii.  aa 
Scpiua^ai.  I  Chron.  alii.  7)'    See  (unher,  Eiuj.  Stt.  col.  4UI, 

"■^ 

>  Hab.  aiUiiift.  as  though  "hispe«c"t  but  Iha  true  Diuunt 

S-^^I^^iS.'  Wiockler  uiizS^u^KMniilir.  u.  ias  AlH  TiH, 
vi  ed.,  DO,  114.  471  leo.  The  EiigBsb  form  fonowi  Ihe  Zi»lii.» 
SN.T.i*d  iMephiH;  I^Lat.  JaSiM  aina  with  ZaX^w.  (one 
of  x  wal  YnulnTlanB  slum  in  USS.  ^  &  LXX^J, 
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1  Sub.  a^n.:  t  Kit*  t  H.  1-9. 

13  'Vi--  ven  tvidculy  iaarponttd  ftfts  Ibi  Datm^Koic  n- 
dulioa  of  the  booki  of  Sunod  CK.  Budde,  Stmml,  p.  xLJ  ii  coa- 
Iraicd  by  the  [ninnnirli  d  Kagi  idth  Ita  uuiilulic  nulcrul 
■imilu  to  that  pmerved  In  1  Sun.  vz-viU..  n.-vav.;  t  Kino 
iLiD-la.  Wthdaimaybfl«wUL3<tlwcaa|iaB'ijiHlia«t);in(l 
ttpedkUy  V-  3  iQq.t  when  reknnce  it  niAdt  to  DavkTi  UcattiK 
nn  (3  Sbiu  vUi.l'  That  i  Sim.  ix.-ia.,  Ac.  had  imvimuly  ban 
omitlHl  by  -'^-  ^ " -■--—  '^- — "  *-■-■-' 


r  Sup.  i£.-ia.,  Ac,  had  inwuiuly  1 
>mlc   IBtoar  himitU   (Budd;)  ou 


ry  m  KincL  p.  Il.l  C  Hollhf^, 
r,  bowcver.  !•  Ihdr  proent  uit.  _— 
b«a  made  tn  them  to  evculpare 
sn  panlM  in  Jthonn  ti  Om- 
uL  1-^.  Thia  It  bu  Inn  beU  ihit  Divid*!  chuis  Hi.  I- 
trcn  wmt«a  to  abulve  Sdamoii,  jind  then  it  littlt  piDbability  „, 
the  ttory  that  Adooiith  after  hit  paidon  ifafly  nqusted  the  und 
d  Atmbat  Ci-  IJ-*s)'  unce  In  Oncnta]  ideal  thii  nuld  be  at  r-'" 
viHid  u  a  (fistuKt  encnaehanent  upon  Salonun'a  riflila  aa 
(cf.  W.  R.  Snitb,  KinMp  aad  Mtriatf,  and  cd.,  p.  iid). 

Every  Bnpbuk  b  lud  m  lb>  uriidani  of  "iiTi«niii  and 
woibli.  Vabinh  appeared  to  Salomon  in  ■  dimn  and  offi 
to  giant  irbatcvcr  be  might  *)k.  Conftsiliig  hii  ineipeilttice, 
the  king  piaycd  lor  a  diKsnuDK  lieait,  aod  va*  rewarded 
with  tbe  gift  of  wisdom  together  wiili  riches  and  miliuiy  glory. 
Time  foDowi  on  eiainple  of  bit  sagadiy:  the  fanunu  story  of 
tho  (leps  he  took  10  determine  which  of  two  clautuDIi  wu 
the  mother  of  a  child  (iil.  16-9II].'  Hia  wtadom  eaeeUcd  that 
of  Egypt  »i>d  of  the  children  of  the  East;  by  the  latter  may  be 
Riemt  Babylonia,  or  more  probably  the  Aiabi,  renowned 
throagh  all  aget  lor  Iheit  ihrewdnni.  Additional  point  is 
made  by  empbaiiiing  his  tiqierioiiiy  over  fotii  lenowned 
aaget,  sona  of  Mabol;  but  tbe  aUualon  to  these  worthies  (who 
are  incorporated  in  a  Judacao  genealogy,  i  Chroo.  il.  6)  is  no 
longer  bilelligiUe-  He  is  also  credited  with  an  interest  in 
botany  and  natural  hiatoty  {vt:  33),  and  later  Jewish  legend 
Imptinred  this  by  ascribing  to  bim  lordship  over  all  bemta  and 
birds  and  the  poa'FC  of  undeistanding  their  speech.  To  this 
it  added  tbe  toveieignty  over  demons,  from  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  Ecdea.  ii.  S  (ace  Lane,  ^roMon  NitUi,  inlnd., 

came  to  belr  his  wisdom,  and  cosily  presents  were  showered 
upon  bim.  The  lequel  was  the  visit  of  tbe  Queen  of  Shebi 
(i  Kinp  iv.  »9-m;  »■)■  The  intereatuig  narrative  appean  In 
another  light  when  we  consider  Solomon's  commercial  adivily 
and  tbe  trading  blercourse  between  Palestine  and  south 
Arabia.'  His  wealth  wu  in  proportion  to  his  wisdom.  Tiad- 
faig  joumeyt  were  conducted  with  Phoenician  help  to  OpUr  and 
Tarsbisb.  With  the  horte-breeding  dslricts  of  the  north  he 
traded  in  hotses  and  chariots  (i.  li  scq.;  see  IMizhauO,  and  gold 
accumulated  in  such  enormous  quantitiet  that  the  income  for 
one  year  may  be  rtcluined  at  about  i4|ioo/»oin  weight  (r.  11 
acq.,  i4Sqq.).  Silver  was  regarded  as  stoBesj  the  precbus  cedars 
of  Lebanon  as  sycamorei.  His  itolin  eitenjed  from  Tipiisah 
(Tbaptacus)  on  the  Euphtatei  to  the  bordcis  ot  Egypt  (iv.  31 ,  14), 
■nd  it  agrees  with  ibis  that  he  gains  important  conquests  in  the 
nortb  (i  Chion.  viii.  J  seq.;  but  see  1  K^ngs  it.  iS).  He  main- 
tained a  very  large  harem  (li.),  and  among  bis  wivea  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  For  his  distinguished  con- 
sort, who  brought  Gezei  as  a  dowry,  a  special  palace  was  built 
OiL  I,  ii- 16,  3a),  and  this  was  only  one  ol  many  builiUng  entcr- 

Tha  deacriptiMi  of  the  magnificent  temple  ot  Jcrusaleni, 

<  Par  panllels.  aee  R.  Flint  in  HaKingt'i  Ditl.  Bib.  iv.  ;6>,  n.  i. 

For  the  Pompciaa  waU-paiating  lepnKntinK  SuloEnon's  ludgmene 

(tbe  litute.  ate  prtmiesOT"  A-Jeremlat.  AUa  T,a  tm  L^Ut  i. 

all,  OWMtl  Jnd  ed.,  p,  191  acq.  [wfth  illnmumn  md  ^rtrnrrtl. 

•Foe  Mahoi      '^^       "    "       '  ' 


m  bf  Shcba,  1 


oflnii,  Iba  hoopoe  and  iW 
nndi.,  which  dosely  foUowa 

_.     _  ae  the  Jewiih  fables  may  be 

nwl  in  lulL  Ai  this  Mary,  aee  alio  J.  HaWn,  &ilt  fntiim,  it, 
ianta  ttiOa  (190s).  pp.  i-M.  and  tbe  Ch&eie  parallel  in  the 
MtUnlHifn  of  Ibc  Bertia  Samlaai  for  OiieMal  Laagaaati  l\vn). 
viLLpp.  Iir-11>.  For  the  late  legenda  of  Solomon  ICC  M.  Grtlo. 
hUM,  ^Mi  BaiMc!  nr  iMd.  5at(,  pp.  l-fl-lXI  (Leiden.  l»o3)i 


which  occupiei  considerable  space  In  Salomon's  Uitoly  {v.- 
viii.),  appears  in  more  daborate  ftiim  in  the  chioniclei's  later 
wdA.  The  detailed  record  stands  in  contrast  to  the  brief 
account  of  bis  other  bniidinga,  e.f.  the  palace,  wbich,  from  an 
Oriental  poUit  ol  vfew,  was  of  the  first  importante  (vfi.  i-ii). 
But  the  Temple  and  palac«  were  adjoining  buildings,  separated 
only  by  a  wUI  (cf.  Etek.  ilil.  w,  lUii.  T  sc<l-!>  and  it  cannot  be 
said  ttut  the  former  had  orl^naBy  the  prominence  now  asoibtd 
to  It.  Nor  can  the  accounts  given  by  Deuteronomic  writers' 
of  Its  vgiuficance  for  the  religious  worshq}  of  Israel  be  used 
for  an  estnnate  of  contemporary  nlipon  (v.  i-S,  viii). 
Whatever  David  had  instituted  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  at  Gibeon 
that  Solomon  observed  the  opening  sacriEdal  ceremonies,  and 
there  be  recnved  tbe  divine  revelation,  *'  for  that  was  the  great 
high-place"  (iu.  ^  tqq.).  Though  this  is  juslited  by  a  late 
writer  (111.  1),  subsequent  ^lory  shows  that  the  hi^-ptaccs. 
Eke  the  altars  to  heathen  deities  in  Jerusalem  itself,  long  re- 
mained undisturbed;  it  was  the  Deuteronomic  teformation, 
ascribed  to  Josiah,  which  narked  the  great  advance  in  the 
telifpon  of  Yahweh,  and  under  its  influence  the  history  of  the 
monarchy  has  been  compiled.  Moreover,  with  the  emphaais 
which  is  laid  npon  the  Jerusalem  Temple  b  to  be  associated  the 
new  superiority  of  Zadok,  the  traditional  ancestor  of  the  Zadok- 
ites,  the  Jerusalem  priests,  whose  supremacy  over  the  other 
Levitical  families  only  enters  into  the  history  of  a  much  later 
age  (see  Leviiee). 

In  fact,  Solomon,  the  pious  saint,  <a  not  tne  Salomon  of  the 
earlier  writing  Political,  commercial  and  matrimonial  alli- 
ances inevitably  left  their  mark  upon  natloiuil  religion,  and  the 
inlroduclion  of  foreign  culls  which  ensued  is  characteristically 
viewed  as  an  apostasy  from  Yahweh  of  which  he  was  guilty  in 
hit  cli  age.'  The  Deuteronomic  writer  finds  in  it  the  cause 
of  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  (li.  l-tj), 
and  he  connects  it  with  certain  eilemal  troubles  which  prove 
to  have  aSccted  the  ahelc  tovfse  of  his  r«gn.  The  general 
impression  of  Salomon's  pasitian  in  history  is  in  fact  seriously 
disturbed  when  the  composite  writings  are  dosely  viewed. 
On  the  one  side  we  see  genial  internal  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  land  (iv.  10,  15),  or  the  eialted  position  of  the  Iiraelilo  as 
officials  and  overseers,  while  the  remnant  of  the  pre-Israeliie 
Inhabitants  serve  In  libour  gangs  (ii.  so  sqq.).  On  the  other 
hand  la  the  mass  ot  tailing  Israelites,  whose  oppressed  condiiion 
Is  a  prelude  to  Ihe  later  dissensions  (1  Kings  v.  13  sqq.;  cf.  ( 
Kings  lii.;  tec  the  divergent  tradition  In  i  Chron.  ii.).  The 
description  ot  Solomon's  administration  not  only  Ignores  the 
tribal  divisions  which  pby  an  important  part  in  the  separation 
of  Israel  fronv  Judah  (lii.  16;  cf.  1  Sam.  ida.  43-ia.  i),  but 
tepie^enls  a  kingdom  of  modest  dimensions  In  which  Judab 
apparently  is  not  included.  Some  north  Judaean  dlies  might 
be  named  (iv.  g  se<t ),  but  south  Judah  aod  Hebron  the  teal  irf 
David's  eaily  power  find  no  place,  and  it  would  leem  as  tbou^ 
the  district  which  had  shared  in  the  revolt  ot  Adonijah  was 
freed  from  the  duty  of  (urnishlag  supplies.  But  the  document 
has  intricate  textual  peculiarities  arid  may  be  the  Judaean 
adaptation  of  a  list  oH^nally  written  from  the  ttandpoint  of 
the  north-Israelite  monarchy.  Further  speculation  is  caused 
when  it  is  found  thai  Solomon  fortiOcs  such  cities  as  Mtglddo. 
Beth-horon  and  Tamar,  and  that  tbe  Egyptian  Pharaoh  bad 
slain  the  Canaaniles  of  Geier  (ii.  15  sqq.}.  We  lean,  also,  that 
Hadad,  a  yotmg  Edomite  prince,  had  escaped  the  aasguinary 
campaign  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Sam.  viii.  13  seq.),  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  Egypt-  He  was  kindly  received  hy  Pharaoh,  who 
gave  bim  the  sister  ot  his  queen  Tahpcnes  to  wife.  On  David's 
death  he  returned  and  ruled  over  Edom,  thus  not  merely 
controlling  the  port  of  Elath  and  Ihe  trade-routes,  but  even 
(according  to  the  Septuajpnt)  oppressmg  trael  (jL  14-11,  jj, 
see  Septuaglnt  on  t.  ii).'    Moreover,  an  Aramaean  dependant 

■  On  the  relation  between  trade  and  lellgion  in  old  Oriental  life, 
seethe  valuable  remarfd  by  G.  A- Smith.  £iw7.  Bib.  col.  sijTieq. 

dted  in  Hticla  Knos}.  "rbn  i>  a  en^taTmeiiiblaKs  beracen 
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at  Hididos',  kins  ot  Zotali,  to  tLe  aarth  et  PilotJiw  [kc 
David'A  wir,  i  Sud.  viiL  3  BqC|'i  X.  5  sqq-],  descjtcd  his  lord, 
lalsKl  A  band  of  followcn  uid  evcnluaJly  uptuml  Damuciu, 
where  b£  atablishcd  a  oew  dyiusty.  Like  Hadad^  "  be  waa  an 
»dvei»ty  to  iiisel  all  the  days  of  Solomoa  "  (a.  ij-^s).  To 
Iheae  nodcea  must  also  be  added  the  ceuioa  of  tarriUxy  in  Dorlh 
FalcsLlDC  to  Hiram,  king  of  Fhoenida  (ii,  11).  It  is  pacenUxti- 
cally  explained  as  payment  [or  building  matciials,  which,  how- 
ever, are  olberwise  accounted  for  (v.  6,  11);  or  it  was  sold 
ia  no  talenls  of  gold  (nearly  i;io,ooo  sterling),  presumably 
to  UAist  Solomon  in  continuing  his  varied  entcipriso — but  tlu 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  has  been  obscured,  aldiough  the 


.h  di^'ulty  £nd  a  place  in 
.,  it  is  clear  that  Kmc  of  ihem 
o  the  subsequent  history,  when 


OUT  pctuTB  of  Solomon' 
form  the  natdral  introdi 
his  dnlh  tsought  intern 
under  Jeroboam  refused. allegiance  lo  the  touth,  and  when  the 
divided  monarchy  enters  upon  its  eventful  carea  by  the  aide 
of  the  independent  states  of  Edom,  Damascus  and  Phoenicia- 
It  is  now  generally  recogniied  in  histories  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  a  proper  CBlimate  of  Solomon's  reign  cazmot  start  from 
nairativea  which  rejHtsent  the  views  of  Deuicrooomic  writers, 
although,  in  so  far  as  late  naintivcs  may  rest  upon  older  material 
more  in  accoidance  with  the  dccumsiacccs  of  their  tge,  Miempts 
■re  made  lo  present  reconslruclions  from  a  eombiliHioa  of 

the  underlying  Imditions  may  be  mentioned  those  of  T.  K, 
Chcyno  {Ency.  Sit.,  art.  "  Solomon  ")  and  H.  Wiucktcr  {KcO- 
iiHjir.  H.  d.  AlU  Tal.,  3rd.  ed.,  pp.  333  sqq,).  But,  in  general, 
where  the  tradilioss  ars  manifesUy  in  a  later  fonn  they  ue  in 
atretmeat  with  later  backgrounds,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
earlier  forms  can  be  safely  recovered  when  it  is  hehl  that  Ihey 
have  been  remilten  or  when  the  historical  kernel  has  been  buried 
in  legend  or  myth.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
glowing  devclapmcut  of  the  Isiiclite  tribes  after  the  invasion 
of  Palestine,  their  slroog  position  under  David,  the  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  Hebrew  inonarchy  under  Solomon,  and  the  subse- 
quent slow  decay,  and  this,  indeed,  Is  the  picture  as  it  presented 
itself  lo  Ibe  last  writera  who  found  in  the  Tories  of  the  past 
both  consolation  for  Ihe  present  and  groi 


Df  Solomi 


following  periods  1 
is  found.  Mucht 
formed  of  the  posi 

.  On  Solomon's  rel 


dearly  discerned, 
Ihem  in  the  light  of  an 
Latlon  of  the  hiitory  of  the  preceding  and 
lerc,  again,  serious  fluctuation  of  standpoint 
^refore  depends  upon  the  estimate  which  is 
DP  of  David  (j.i.).  See  also  Jews:  Hutory, 
Old  TesUimtTU  Hisiorr. 
ion  to  fAUosopliira]  and  proverbiaf  Hlentuti;, 
■bw  Hpcct  oi  hi-  -'■ '-  ■'^- 


»  CANrti 


Si  in 


.„   r„^^  —  ,,, _n  the  nofulngue  uf  Eedai. 

III  Ihe  Book  of  Wisdom,  anin,  Ihe  [ainpiHitioii  of  an 
■i>n  ttrllnta.  whn  fttini  internal  cvidenee  i>  juderd  In  have 
LB  Pkilo.  Solomon  b  introduced  ollerint 
•d  with  the  nihil  ol  Creek  ptulDsopbcrL 

._.     .h*  HKaUid  Paalter  of  Solomon,  on  the 

other  band,  a  coDectioa  ti  Phariacv  [Halms  vrittea  In  Hebrew  Koa 
after  the  taldnc  of  Jerumlem  by  Poinpcy,  and  preierved  to  us 
only  <n  ■  CneE  wiiiaiL  baa  neUiiiig  to  do  with  Sekmon  vr  the 
tnwoaal  eoDoeptiofl  el  lus  penon,  and  iHma  to  owe  its  ume 


in,  PSALK 


only  <n  ■  ( 

tmtokMl ,_ 

to  a  iruuefiber  who  — 
older  "pMlmsDl  David     . 

SOLOMOH    ISUHDS    (Ger. 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Ocnm,  i  ,       -„ 

a  chain  (in  continuation  of  that  of  Ihe  Admimliy  Islands  and 
""  w  Mecklenburg  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago)  from  N.W.  to 


1   archipelago 


S.E.b 


•  If'  E.,  ; 


..  _  ..  IcOctAN.) 

I  comparatively  (hallow  sea  surrounds  the  islands  and  in- 
licates  physical  connexion  vilh  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
lad  New  Guinea  wbcnw  directly  east  of  the  Solomon*  there 
>  Some  iBReBca  tron  W.  R.  Smfth's  inkia  in  Ekj.  Brit., 


■n  greats  depths.  The  piindpal  Mud  al 
of  ths  chain  is  Bougainville  C]?oo  -iq.  m.],  and  that  at  the 
■oulh-tin  San  Cristoval  or  Bauro.  Bein'ecn  these  Ihe  ctailn  is 
double,  consisting  (from  the  north-west)  ol  Choiseul  [ii&otq.m.), 
Isabel  (Vaabel,  ol  about  Ihe  same  area  a>  Choiseul)  and  Molaitt 
(1400  aq.  a.)  to  Ihe  north,  and  Vella  Lavella,  Roaongo,  Xnt- 
ibangra,  Kausagj,  Morovo  (New  Georigia  or  Rubiana)  and 


Ihe  Hammond  Islands,  and  Guadalcai 


T  Guin 


.).  Between  and  around  Ihese  main  islands  tbete  an 
many  amaUer  islands.  Ongtong^  Java,  ■  coral  reef  of  many 
islets,  lies  considenbly  north  ol  Ihe  main  group  to  which, 
geographically,  it  can  hardly  be  said  lo  belong.*  Bougainville, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  contains  Mt  Balbi  (10,17a  fl.),  and 
two  active  volcanoes.  In  Guadaksnaris  Ml  Lammas  (Soooft.), 
while  tJie  extreme  heights  of  the  other  islands  range  betwetn 
3500  and  5000  fl.  The  islands  (by  convention  of  rflp^)  arc 
divided  unequally  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  th« 
boundary  ruiming  through  Bougainville  Strait,  ao  that  that 
island  and  Buka  belong  to  Csmany  (being  offidally  administered 
from  Kaiser  Wihelm's  Land),  but  the  rest  (South  Sotoaum) 

The  lilaads  are  well  watered,  thouEh  the  itieains  no  to  be 
small ;  the  eoasta  afford  Bome  good  harbours.    All  Ibe  large  and 

along  Ibe  CCBit  The  iniHinluni  generallv  fall  Bctply  ta  tbe  Ka. 
Then  Ib  •gnw  levri  bind  in  BniCalnville,  birt  Intta  dacwhen. 
Deep  valleys  aeparaie  the  s^jalj  rounded  lidpea  of  fgieit-cUd 
mountains,  lofty  cpurs 'deacfnd  liDcn  the  intenor,  and,  runninz 
down  to  Ihe  tea,  leiminalc  (irquenlly  in  Iiold  rocky  headlands 

'—  ■ '-  ■-  heisht,  aa  in  San  Cristoval  (north  ooaat).   On  Ihe 

1  J  i7i..-:j.  .t —  I. L  uKlulatiin  ii»»4a«l 


la  tbcie  Is  muc^  ui 


patches  of  eultiva 


There  & 


ununally  heavy.     Fever  and  ague  prevail  o 
heahhieat  portions  aie  the  highlaoda,  whece  m 

a  variety  of  palma. 


ioua  DFcuiiai  apedea  ol  tntt,  Uaarda 

boloiuana. 

PepMlalitm.—'nK  Solomon  islanders  are  of  Mdaneslan  (Pa- 
puan) stock,  though  in  diflerent  parts  of  tbe  group  Ibey  vary 
conxideTably  in^^heir  physical  charactet^tica,  la  some  islani^ 
approaching  the  pure  Papuan,  in  »oine  ibowinfc  Polynesian 
crossings  and  in  others  resembling  the  Malays.  As  a  race  they 
are  small  and  sturdy,  taller  in  the  north  than  In  tbe  gaulh. 
Projecting  brows,  deeply  sunk  dark  eyes,  short  nosei,  dther 
slraighl  or  arched,  but  always  depressed  at  the  mt,  and 
moderately  thick  lips,  with  a  some^at  needing  chin,  bt« 
general  characteristics.  Tbe  mesocephalic  spfieais  to  be  the 
skull;  thou^  this  is  unusual  among 
ilour  Ihe  akin  varies  from  a  black-brown 


The  hair  is  naturally  dark,  but  is  often  dyed  red  or  fawn,  and 
crisp,  inclining  to  woolly.  The  isUndera  of  the  Bougalnvilk 
Straits  have  lank,  almoM  straight,  black  hair  atid  very  dark 


achetpua.    They  are  cannlbaU. 


have  long  had  the  rcpatadon  <rf  bell 


beinf 
bead 


■  Cuadalcao^  of  Ihe  Spanish 


'tis  griMp,  ID  named  by  Abd  'tamaa  la  iSu.  I>  alio  called 
ae«  or  Lord  Howe,  aad  li  deoady  lahahtadbl  mOnt  «U 
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pUnki  Kvii  tognher  and  aiutlced.  The  hi^h  carved  prvw  and 
—fa  five  tbe  cnit  almoM  a  crqccnt  ibape.  That  and  ibv  r""- 
9ate  an  taitduUy  inlaid  with  oudicT'Cf'pcaTt  and  vtieathad  vilh 
ihElliaiu]  leathna. 

■The  Briiiih  islands  tn  ukder  a  roident  cranmniioaB,  and 
have  ume  trade  iri  ccpra,  ivory,  nuu,  peail  ibdl  and  otlwi 
pnidur«.  Com-suta,  pioE-apph^  and  K*naw_  with  aoirw 
CKDa  and  coffee.  a»  culLivaled  on  imall  area*.  11w  GcrnuD 
iilaad*  have  a  vnall  trade  in  landalwood,  torCobc-sbcll,  &c. 
The  total  population  may  be  roughly  eitimated  at  iSo.oco. 

HiMorj, — The  Spanish  navigator  Alvaio  Uendafla  must  be 
credit^  with  the  discovt^  of  these  islands  in  1567,  thaugb  it 
ii  aomcHbat  doobtful  nh^hei  be  was  actually  the  fint  Euro- 
pean who  ut  eyes  on  them.  In  antidpatioo  of  tbcir  natural 
ridiea  he  named  them  Islaa  de  Salomon.  The  eapeditioD  aur- 
veyed  the  aouthcm  portion  of  (he  gtTHqi,  and  nanicd  tbe  tbrte 
large  islands  San  Cristoval,  Guadalcanal  and  Ylabcl.    On  hit 


■etum  to  Pel 

pedition  to  colonize  the  islands, ' 

Ibia  he,  with  Pedro  Quii 


ound  (( 


nolhcr 


1  able 


II  this  purpose.  Tbe  Harqueau  and  Sanu  Criu 
islands  were  now  discovered;  but  on  one  of  the  latter,  after 
various  delays,  MendaAa  died,  and  the  eipedition  collapsed. 

tainty^  for  tbe  Spaniards,  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  the  bene- 
fits expected  to  accrue  from  these  discoveries,  kqit  secret  the 
narratives  of  MendaOa  and  Quiros.  The  Solomon  Islands  were 
thus  lost  sight  of  until,  in  1767,  Philip  Carteret  lighted  on  their 
eastern  shores  at  Gower  Island,  and  passed  to  the  wHtfa  of  the 
group,  witboul,  however,  recognizing  that  it  [onned  part  of  tbe 
Spanish  discoveries.  In  i;68  I-ouis  de  fiougainviUe  found  his 
way  ihithtr.  He  discovered  the  IbrR  oorthem  iilandi  (Guka, 
Bougainville  and  Cbolseul),  sod  saikd  through  tbe  channel 
wbicta  divides  tbe  two  last  and  bean  bis  name.  In  1769  a  French 
navigator,  M.  de  Surville,  wai  the  first,  in  spite  of  tbe  hostility 
of  the  natives,  to  make  any  Icojibentd  stay  in  the  group.  He 
gave  some  of  the  islands  tbe  French  names  they  still  bear,' 
and  brought  borne  tome  detailed  informati<m  concerning  tbem 
which  be  called  Terre  des  Arsacides  (Land  cd  the  Assassins); 
but  tbcir  identity  with  MendaOa's  Islas  de  Salomon  was  soon 
established  by  French  geographers.  In  17^  tbe  ^"e''*^^  lieu- 
teoaut  Shorlland  coasted  along  the  south  side  ol  tbe  diain,  and, 
upposii^  it  to  be  a  continuous  land^  named  it  New  Geor^; 
and  in  1 793  Captain  Edward  Manning  sailed  through  tbe  strait 
which  separates  Ysabel  from  Cboiseul  aad  now  bear*  his  name. 
Id  tbe  same  year,  and  in  179},  d'Enticcuiiaui  urveyed 
ponioniof  I  be  coast-line  of  the  luge  islandi.  Dunwntd'Ur^ 
in  iSjB  continued  the  survey. 

I  Traders  now  endeavoured  to  settle  In  the  islands,  and  mis- 
lionariea  began  to  Ibink  of  Ibb  fnsb  field  lor  labour,  but  neither 
met  with  much  success,  and  little  was  heard  ol  the  iilanden 
■ve  accounU  of  murdef  and  plunder.  In  1S4S  the  French 
Uarist  Fathers  went  to  Isabel,  where  Hgr  Epaulle,  £iat  vicar- 
apostolic  of  Melanesia,  was  kiUed  by  the  natives  soon  altar 
Un^twj  Three  yean  later  thi*  missioff  had  to  be  abandoned; 
but  in  1EI81  walk  was  again  mumed.  In  i80  John  Coloidgi 
Palteson,  altencuds  bishop  of  Mehuiesia,  had  paid  his  first 
tnit  to  the  lilandt,  and  native  teacben  trained  at  the  Melanesan 
miasioo  college  subsequently  established  themselves  there. 
About  this  dale  the  yacht  "  Wandaer  "  cruised  in  ttiesB  leas, 
but  her  owner,  Mr  Benjamin  Boyd,  was  kidnapped  by  tbe 
natives  and  never  afterwards  heard  of.  In  1&7J  the  "  foreign- 
Ubour  "  traffic  in  plantation  hands  for  Queensland  and  Fiji 
ettended  iU  baneful  InBuence  from  the  New  Hebiidca  to  lbt» 
Uands.  In  1S9]  the  Islands  Malaita,  Manvo.  Gnadalcanv 
*  He  caned  Cower,  lullendue;  UIm,  Concrariett;  and  named 
nrt  PraaUn,  the  haiiuur  at  the  nonli-wesi  at  Ysabd. 


itaKn 


and  San  Olitovai  wfth  tbdt  sDrAiimding  isleU  were  tiia^H 
by  Great  Britain,  and  (he  final  delimiialion  ol  German  and 
British  Influence  in  the  archipelago  was  made  by  tbe  oonvo^ 
tioo  of  (he  141b  of  Novembs  1899. 

See  H.  B.  Guppy,  Tin  StLimn  Iitmndi  fLondon,  iMt).  when 
I..11  r.^»acei  to  earlier  worlu  are  given ;  C.  Ribbe,  Zieri  Jabn  oMir 

lOalns  dir  Salimtm  laatU  (Diadn,  1<|0]). 

lOX,  ODn  OF,  t  callection  of  41  hymio,  pnbaUy 
dating  lipm  tbe  end  of  Um  i«  Mntuiy,  known  to  (be  eariy 
Christian  Cborcb  (as  b  proved  by  the  quotations  and  cemments 
in  tbe  ]rd  ctnlury  gnostic  book,  Fiilu  Safhia,  and  a  short 
eitiact  in  (be  ImtUaUi  of  Lactantlus}.  They  wen  recovered 
by  De  Rendel  Hatrii  in  itiog  from  a  iCrtb-century  Syriac  manu- 
script (coDlaining  also  tbe  Pialmi  a/  SalBwai,  see  bdow)  in  his 
poaaessioa.  The  first,  aecsod,  and  pan  of  the  third  ode*  art 
missing,  but  tbe  first  has  been  restored  from  the  Piila  StfUa.' 
Of  their  authorship  nothing  is  known,  "  Solomon  "  being  a 
recognized  pseudonym.  While  there  aiB  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which  lend  themselves  to  gnoslic  use.  there  is  nothing  in 
the  odes  which  is  of  distinctively  gnostic  origin-  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  are  unmistakably  Christian,  and  the  writer  of  the  Piitit 
Sophia  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  almost  if  not  quiU 
canonical,  a  fact  which  secures  at  latest  a  2nd-century  oigin- 
Dt  Harris  indeed  would  dale  several  of  them  between  «J>.  7j 
and  100.  They  contain  few  Iracn  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
tbe  worda  "  grapd  "  and  "  cburch  "  are  not  found.  Hera  and 
there  a  Johannine  atmos[Aere  is  delected,  though  net  suSdenl^ 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  authot  knew  the  writer 
of  the  Fourth  Go^iel  References  to  tbe  life  and  teaching 
ol  Christ  are  rare,  though  the  Virgin  Birth  is  aUuded  to  in 
Ode  loinapassagemarkedby  legendary  embeUishment,  and  thd 
descent  into  Hades  is  spoken  of  in  quite  the  apocryphal  style  in 
Ode  4).  These  odes  are  probably  among  the  btest  in  the  book. 
There  are  no  clear  allti^ns  to  baptisjn  and  none  at  all  to  (be 
ichaiiitic  celebration.    One  pauage  speaks  o( 


,ns)w' 


et  of  life  to  hand 


10  others;  the  word  "priest"  0  „         _ 

of  Ode  90,  "  I  am  a  priest  of  tbe  Lord,  and  to  Him  I  do  priestly 
service,  and  Is  Him  I  eSer  the  sacrifice3.«(  His  thought."  The 
odes,  iriiicb  are  psbaps  (he  product  of  a  school  of  wiitera, 

spiritual  lone,  but  an  genstlly  duuactefized  by  a  buoyant 
feeling  of  Christian  )oy.  Hamack  coosiden  that  they  form  a 
Jewish  Gnadicirifl,  with  a  number  of  Christiaa  interpdatioaa; 
only  two  are  "  purely  Christian,"  while  several  "  colourless  ** 
one*  are  more  Ukdy  Jewish.  He  finds  in  them  a  link  between 
the  piety  and  tlMiiiogy  tt  the  TatamBUi  tj  lie  TikIk  Pari- 
anil  sikI  that  ol  the  Johuinioe  gospel  and  epistles. 

See  J.  Readet  Harrii,  Tlu  Odti  amiFMaim,  <>f  Siicmm  (1909)1 
A%  Eatij  Ckriaiait  PialUt  (1909)1  Joh.  FlemminE  and  A.  Haniack, 
Ei»  jaJitdl^ktisllklui  PulmUuk  am  Jtm  aitn  Jakrkumditi 
(Lritoif,  1910);  nt  rma  (April  7.  iqio):  W.  E.  Barm,  in  Jimr*. 
d/  rhS.  SUidui.  a.  6<f.  and  ITx  £iM»Wr  (July  1910);  F.  Spitta, 
in  ZtiuikAp  far  N.T.  WitmuiaSi,  iL  i^y 

SOLOKOH.  PUUU  OP.  These  paabna,  eighteen  in  aB, 
enfoyed  hut  small  consideration  in  the  early  Christian  Church; 
for  only  sii  direct  references  to  tbem  ire  found  in  early  Chris- 
tian literature,  though  in  tbe  Jewish  Churcfa  tbey  nost  have 
played  an  important  lAle;  for  tbcy  were  used  in  the  worship 
of  tbe  synagogue. 

They  were  of  course  not  written  by  Sokmon,  but  wsc  sub- 
sequently ascribed  to  him.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain a  single  reference  to  Solomon  is  in  favour  of  thcic  haiirteg 
been  first  published  anooymously.  On  the  other  hand,  tbeii 
lutbon)  may  have  |Jac«d  over  tbem  the  superscrip- 


tion "  [Halms  of  Solomon  *'  in  order  to  gaii 
new  collection  unda  tbe  shdier  ol  a  great  na 

MSS.  inn  TsKT).— Before  the  pobUcatioo  _.  _.. 
editJoD  ind  thecditioa  ol  von  Gcbhardi.  only  five  M^, 
P  (ol  which  H  represents  tbe  Copenhaeen  MS.)  weie 
these  were  utilised  to  the  fuH  in  the  splendid  edition 
jaoH  {■tmX^  ZaXjiifcni,  ^latau  4  thi  Plarfui.  cm 
Ikt  Palmi  Bj  Setamam,  lb  rut  %raiy  « 
1S9O-  Id  Sirete's  edition  {Tit  OU  Tiu^m^ 
Iben  was  given  in  addition  to  the  above  a  coUati 
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(dicor  «n  C.  M,  J.  L^^.  of' . 
time  tnd  rnrwpt  mprct^in 
mud  Uun-KloucT.     He  rrp 

the  foUovinr  ubic.  nhcn  Z  ■ 
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Itai  H  U  llw  mdy  MS  M 
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was  mwk  Eioid  vqb  Geblurdr'i  teiL 

TJte  Oripnal  Langma[e. — AU  modem  schoUn  an  pnclEcmUy 
tfncd  Iblt  Iht  P«»lms  title  wrillm  in  Hebrew.  It  n  i 
to  oitct  into  thii  qustion  here»  but  a 
nentioRed  which  uU  ior  njch  s  pre  .. 
we  find  thii,  alter  the  minner  o(  the  oBodoI  Tubni.  the 
iDUuril  lynibol  Mo^a^^ia  [^)  ta  iaMHed  in  nij.  31  and 
xviii.  lo,  ■  [ict  which  pwiits  to  Ihdi  me  in  the  divine  wonhip 
In  the  lyugoguc.  (ii)  Not  we  Gti<^  Ih*t  •  gtcat  numher 
of  pasu^ca  cuinol  be  undcrslood  unlcis  by  retrovenion  into 
Hebrew,  when  the  »urcc  of  the  enor  bccoma  trui^urent. 
One  such  insLvice  occuii  in  !i.  3^  roD  riniJ'  r)p  i/wtpr^^aAor 
rgC  t(>iuwr«  Ir  Jrifup.  Heie  iliiir,  which  ii  utterly  meaninsEtu, 
••ittfi  ■  conuplioB  (J  TiA  or  1^  "to  dwnfe,"  "turn" 
(WeUhuinnl.  Thua  we  arrive  »t  the  Kue  required,  "To 
luin  the  pride  c4  the  dragon  into  dishrmour     (iiL)     Finally, 


n  be  determined  from  rtfeiBtnt  to  coo- 
liui  the  book  opon  wilh  the  lianm  of 
Ihe  Diidit  of  n  pniod  of  greki  ptoiperity 
fiii.  7),  tiul  the  pro^ierily  i*  merdy  material,  for  from 
o  the  vUat  of  his  lubjerts  they  are  altogether  unfut 
,  Ji),  The  hing,  moreover,  is  no  deicendaol  of  David, 
but  hai  uitirped  hia  throne  <iviL  6-8).  But  judgment  is  at 
hand.  "  A  mighty  atiiker '*  liai  come  from  the  endi  of  the  earth 
(viii.  16),  wtio  when  the  princes  of  the  land  greeted  him  with 
words  of  welcome  (viii.  iS},iciied  Ihe  city  (viii.  11),  cast  down  its 
walls  (ii.  i),pol]uIediU>IIai(iL  i),  put  ili  princes  and  counselkin 
to  the  sword  (vtii.  til,  and  tarried  away  its  tons  and  daughters 
optive  to  the  west  (*^.  34,  ivii.  14).  Bnt  the  dragon  who  con- 
quered Jerusalem  (iL  Ki),  ud  thought  himsell  is  be  more 
than  nan  (ii  ji,  33),  ■(  hit  meets  with  shameful  death  on  the 
shores  «f  Egypi  <il.  jo,  31). 

The  aboTc  alluaioii)  ue  eaty  to  interpret.  The  usurping 
king)  wha  lie  not  descended  Ikhb  David  are  the  Macnbcui. 
The  "  mighty  striker  "  is  Pompey.  The  princes  wbo  welcomed 
hii  approach  are  Aristohulua  IL  and  Hytonua  II.  IVunpey 
carried  of  princa  and  people  to  the  west,  »nd  finally  perished 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  48  >.c.  Thui  Ps.  Ii.  was  wriitea 
■oon  after  48  i.e.,  while  Ps.  I.,  viii.,  ivii.  fall  between  fij  and 
4S  i.t:^,  for  tbey  presuppose  Pompey's  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
bal  show  no  Itnowlcdge  of  bis  death.    Pi.  v.,  vii..  ii.,  liiL,  iv. 
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derPi 
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bdrag  ipparcntly  ta  tbe  suw  pctidd,  bM  Ir.  and  x£  lo  n 
cariiei  ooe.  On  (he  whole  Kyle  and  James  are  tight  in  aistgnlng 
7(^40  a.c  as  the  limits  within  v^iicb  the  pHlms  were  written, 

AattaiMf.—TBe  autbon  wse  Phuiseca.  Tbey  diviito 
theii  couDIrymen  iirto  two  dase* — "  the  ri^teous  "  (ii.  38-39, 
Iil'3-5>].S),and"tbesinners"(U.3S,iii.  i3,lv.g);"ihcsabits" 
(iii.  10)  and"lhetranagresaori"(iv.  11).  The  formet  an  the 
Pharisees;  the  latter  the  Sadducees.  The  suthon  protot 
against  the  Asmonaean  (ij.  the  Maccibee*)  foe  nmrping  the 
throne  of  David  and  laying  vlaknt  bands  on  the  hi^  pricK- 
hood  (ivii.  s,  6.  8).  and  prodaim  the  comiag  of  the  Messiah,  Iba 
true  son  of  David  (iviL  i3-is).  who  is  to  set  all  things  right  and 
esuUish  the  supremacy  lA  ItrieL  The  Mnsiah  is  to  be  pura 
from  sin  (svii.  41I,  purge  Jerusalem  friHa  the  defilement  of 
sinners  and  o(  the  Ccntlka  (niL  19,  30,  36).  dettroy  the  hostile 
nitioni  and  eitend  his  righteous  rule  over  all  the  remaining 
pwplaoi  the  eirth  (niL  ij,  31,  31,  34.  jS).> 

Vi,  ivii.,  xviii.  and  i.-svi.  can  hardly  be  amigned  to  the  same 
authors.  The  hops  of  the  Messiah  are  confined  to  Ihe  formet, 
and  a  somewhat  different  eschatology  underlies  the  two  works  (sea 
Charles,  Eitlulaloiy:  Httm,  Jevuk  and  Cktitlim,  itd-ds). 

In  addition  to  lE  liieratiiie  mentioned  above,  also  in  Ryle  and 
Jama's  edition  and  SchUm,  Gtick.  ia  jttd.  Veflu,  3rd  (d„  iil. 
1  JO  K,q,  «e  E-cy.  Bib.  L  14'-J45-  (R-  ».  d) 

ULOH  (;th  and  6th  century  I.e.),  Athenian  statesman,  the  son 
of  Eiecolides  of  the  family  of  Codrus.  was  bom  about  638  R-C 
The  prodigality  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  (or  Solon  to 
maintain  hims«jf  by  trade,  e^iedally  abroad.  In  his  youlb 
he  became  well  known  as  the  author  of  vnatory  poems  ud 
Utei  at  patriotic  and  didactic  vene.  Hence  Us  bidusloo  among 
the  Seven  Sage*.  Solon's  first  public  service  was  the  recovery  of 
Salamis  (mm  the  Megarians.  A  law  had  been  passed  forbidding 
any  refereoce  to  the  loss  of  the  island,  Solon  solved  the  difficulty 
by  feigning  madness,  and  renting  an  inflamoLBtory  poem  ia 
the  agora.  It  appears  that  Solon  was  appranted  to  tecover  tbo 
"  fair  island  "  and  that  he  succeeded  In  eipdling  the  Meguiant. 
Spaita  finally  arbitrated  in  favour  of  the  AtheDitns  (£.  s«e), 
who  ascribed  thdr  success  to  Sc4on.  About  a  year  later  bs 
seems  ta  have  moved  a  deem  before  the  Amphictyooi  dcdaiing 
war  on  Cirrha.  At  this  period  the  distress  b  Attto  and  tbe 
accuamlaling  discontent  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  whom  Draco's 
code  had  proved  inadequate,  reached  its  height.     SoIod  was 

under  the  legal  title  of  Arcbon,  he  received  uidimited  powcsi 
which  be  eierciscd  in  economic  and  constitutional  refonna 
(see  beloir).  From  various  sources  we  leam  that  these  nfonm 
met  with  conuderable  opposition,  to  escape  Inn  which  ScioD 
left  Athens  for  ten  yean.  After  visiting  Egypt,  he  went  la 
Cyprus,  where  Philocypris.  king  of  Aepea,  received  him  wilh 
honour.  Hoodotus  (v.  1 13)  says  that  Philocyprus,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Solon,  built  himsdf  a  new  (own  called,  after  his  guest. 
The  itory  th»l  Solon  visited  Croesus  in  Lydia,  and  msda 


him  the  fi 


■'■  Call  no 


>y  till  he  is  dead" 


;ly  discredited  by  the  fa 
to  have  become  king  nearly  thirty  years  after  Solon's  legis- 

Sutncquently  Satan  relumed  to  Athens,  to  find  dvO  «rife  re- 
newed, and  shortly  afterwards  his  friend  (perhaps  bis  relalrve) 
Peisistralus  made  himself  lyntnl.  About  at  n.c.  Solon  i^ed, 
and,  according  to  Ihe  stoty  in  Dngencs  Lahlius  L  fir  [but  see 
Plutarch's  Solan,  31),  hi*  albes  were  xallered  round  Ihe  Idand 
of  Salamis.    II  the  story  ii  inie,  ll  shows  that  he  was  regarded 

Xr/sniii.— The  date  of  Solon's  archonship  has  been  usually 
filed  at  5M  I.e.  (Ol  46.  3),  a  date  given  by  Diog.  LaCrt.  (i.  fii} 
on  Ihe  evidence  of  the  Rhodian  Sosicratcs  (fl.  »o-ti8  ■.&; 
ut  Clinton,  Fail.  Hdl.  ii.  198,  and  Busolt,  ind  ed.,  ii.  >sg). 
The  dale  S04  isconfirnied  by  siatemenU  In  the  Aristotelian  Ctn~ 
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.n  of  the  ^ 


I  the  nay  prepsird  lor  i 


jpT  udcrrcn  $90 1"**  Imbi  nttBUd  by  vuiDin  ld«<iriui  (Air 
the  {niportiace  of  Ihti  qnatum  i«e  the  andudini  pungniA 
«(  tbj*  utlcle].  The  hlKoricil  svidnm  Ua  the  Sokmiu 
rdormi  bu  *l*iy>  bun  ntiuliidctoTy.  Tbae  a  itroiic  reuoa 
to  coDdude  iJut  In  tb«  5U1  ud  4lh  ccDturio  tben  wu  no 
teaeai  uadjiion  u  to  dct«il)-  Id  Mltliiw  diSei«ncci  there  ii  do 
■ppsil  M  tndilion,  and  tbi*  tboiigb  tbeis  occur  ndical  ud 
iualubki  oatTMllctioiii.  Tbiu  Ibc  CamlUiaum  ef  AOuta 
[ch.  vi.)  ny*  thu  tbc  Scuublbei>  ("  ilulung  oB  of  buideu  ") 

Asdiotioa,  an  dda  rantcmponuy,  doiia  Ibb  ipcdficaily,  ud 
n]Fi  (hit  it  "■•'•'^  ia  tbg  nducUon  of  lb*  nM  ol  ioterat 
«ad  tb«  dcUMnwM  of  the  ooiusc  Hie  CtuMtOin  (ch.  i.J 
dcnlei  tb*  ciiMtdce  of  uy  oonnodoo  bet  men  Ibe  ccaufe  rdorm 
ud  ibe  Tdief  of  driiton.  Tbc  kbwBai  of  tnuUtion  ii  lunba 
totifitoed  by  thi  fict  ibil  Ibe  Cnulifulin  alwvi  vpab  hw 
combaiatkm  to  Solon'i  Petmi,  01  the  Latn  it  ii  ffobabte 
that  ia  the  41b  centuiy,  tbouih  mne  dealing  whb  igniiu 
dutrcB  wen  in  eiiitencs,  Iboea  embodying  the  Setotehthtfa 
mere  not,  and  few  if  uy  of  the  purely  onllitutHuui]  lawi  »- 
mjtined.  The  main  soum  of  tbe  KCount  in  the  CMU<itMiM 
ft,  therefore,  tbe  Peemi  of  Soloa,  bom  which  DuaKfna  ifiOUr 

The  refonu  of  Solon  may  be  divided  >mdn  Ihne  beadi 

— economic^  conftiitutionat  and  miaft^laneoua.  They  were 
nccesaaiy  onring  mainly  to  the  lynnnicaf  attitude  of  the  rich 
to  the  poorer  claAaes.  Of  thoe  many  bad  become  liavei  in 
lieu  of  payment  of  rent  and  loam,  and  thui  the  land  had  fallen 
gradually  into  tbe  hands  of  the  capitalista.  It  wia  neceuiuy 
to  readjust  tiw  economic  t>alancc  and  to  provide  againai  tbe 

die  Scii^l^hllltia  andTcilain°omim^^^wi  i!lx*P™^'ii»n  of 
in  oliVE  on.  Plut.  SH.  14).  Amonc  all  the 
1(h  the  Seisrhthria.  it  ia  clear  (i)  that  Solon 
k  lav  of  debt  whkh  permitted  loaaa  on  the 
r'B  pcmn;  h}  that  he  iHtonnl  to  fjTedom 
odaved  for  d.^bl ;    Cjlllialbe-'  —■  ■■--■- 


yof  Ibe  di 


mand  for  Ibe  diviiion  ..  _- ,,, 

eening  ol  all  debu  f^id>*n~>ra)  ihen 
Gillwft  and  Buidt  aulnlain  that  all  debu  1 
fBaaonii  may  howevee,  be  advajietd_  afain^ 
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le  cancdkd  j   Mnidg 
It  ia  jxjeaiUe  that 

Tmdom.     Further.  Snlon  irtiri  to 

hive  ntnUiedlbeaccuniolationoriand  (cf.  in  Rome  the  Ircnlation 
ofTibeninCncchnlaiidihenteoliMcreat!  and  ts  km  HwliM 
«  the  Phridenian  alaadanl  by  the  Eiibok, 
f  tbe  Ionian  mden.  in  commerce  with  whom 
;ri1y  by.  Tt  ii  impouible  here  to  enter  into 
ivcny  iit  connenon  *ilh  Solon'i  land  nfotmi: 
.  th^  h>n.  niiiKnM  aT  «^  ditpiite.  There  ia 
m  Snlon  Buthl  10  le- 


BD  queiihm.ihal  (i)>bediB 
Ucve  wen  the  HikUmen.  a> 
he  prided  hinnir  wai  the  re 


t  (J)  the  adh 


hichweie 

ill  wfilen  By  that  then  tim  wen  niancafe-iiiilan: 

that  they  Krc  origidBlly  bniDdary  Honea  and  that  when  land  waa 

-"  -"le  lemu  of  the  apeement  were  carved  on  Ihe  BDon. 

'^  w  lirttly.  though  luch  mortg^gc-^^bra  eiiiled  In 

ce  before  that  year  to  tbb  apecial 
ae  none,  which  Sr" ' 


nongaged  tfa 


e  ol  DemoHhenca,  » 


thr  j^odurr  ea  wagca;   (a)  lenanii  who  paid  five-tixthi  aa  rem 

fce-ifwha"  Aa  to  Ti)  \xitM  Ztt,  lennii  couM  not  have 
__j  __   _  j_Y  — d  ^2)  it  ■  Aid  that  aueha  pel 


3«7 

■e  Botad  (i)  that 

_ jm  ■  taw  agauHt 

be  aeeuiity  ol  the  peiaon  mnat  iia««  beea  retnnectivv 
'  IB  provide  a  au^^  nuuber  ol  liecbeldetalw  dw 


I  (a)  thai  k  k  one  itf  the  1 

lie  hlKoiy  that  when  at  the  end  of  the  Pelopi 
al  waabflouthl  forward  10  Umil  the  Irancbiv 
found  thai  ool*  five  thmiMnri  failed  to  latialy 

CmUhdianiil  Sf/irml.—ll  ii  on  thii  part  of  hit  work  that 
:toion'i  tUim  to  be  considered  a  glrat  itatmnan  ia  lounded.  By 
hii  new  conuitution  be  laid  the  fouadatiooa  of  the  Athenian 
demoovcy  and  paved  the  way  for  ita  later  tfevdopmeBIa  It 
Bhmild  be  noitd  In  the  Em  pbec  that  tbe  ftdlowing  aceouM  la 
wiiTIen  on  the  aHmpthn  that  the  DiacsnlBii  eoudlutloB  ih- 
•cribed  in  che  pier  i*.  si  the  OwMIiiNm  ^ilthfiu  h«l  never  eatited 
' --  "-ico|.  In  nme  npeeu  that  adeged  eonititulkin  li  more 
ic  than  Selon'a    llli,  ceopled  with  the  fact  that  Solon  la 

wWnnfu  the  founder  afdemocney.ia  Doe  of  Ihe  itrr ' 

-  -•-  " ' iititutioo.     It  will  h 


.    It  ia  Hkdy  that  the  Zeugtea 
0  wbon  Shod  coavetted  Into 


n  ef  tbe  Mate)  wera  rated  at  over  »a  an 

i    the  thbd  chiat  (Iboee  who  tiled  their  hud 

.)  at  900  raeifimlii  and  the  Tbetea  below  too  BBflmi_ 

le  Zeugilee  probaUy  aerved  aa  beavy-amed  nldietv,  and  the 

linly  HektHT  "        ' 

..  .. .hit  be  fim  put  diefB  into  defnite  relatiw 

'itb  Ihe  political  orgsnian.  The  Thetes  (who  Included  nebahly 
ihe  aervanti  ol  Ihe  Eupalridae,  now  eecured  aa  freemen),  the  bhei^ 
men  of  the  hralia  (or  aea-coan),  and  the  aniun  ^iramrii)  tt 
Alheni)  lee  tbe  Cm  time  received  polilicaleidilenrF  by  their  admia- 
■ion  to  the  aorerelgn  iiMmbly  of  the  Ecdwia  {j.v.).  Of  lh«eL:laiiei 
Ihe  fine  alone  retalBed  the  light  of  holding  Ihe  oRiiM  of  airbnn 
and  treaaurer:  other  olhcea  were,  however,  opened  ro  the  lecond 
nnd  third  danee  (tc.  Ihe  Pslelae.  tbe  Eleven  and  the  Colacmae; 
KS  CLimKENis  II.]  loatmnt).  It  ii  of  the  uimod  bnponance 
to  obiCTve  thai  the  offirc  ol  StralFgui  (f.r.)  it  not  menllooed  ia 
conneiion  with  Solon'i  refomi.  It  It  ollcn  aaid  that  Sohui  uicd 
hit  cinnfication  u  the  bani  of  a  eliding  acale  of  laaatien.  Ag^it 
thii,  ir  ii  known  that  Pdnuralun,  whoae  faction  waa  eaienlially 
the  psonr  clane^  ciuhliihed  a  uoifeen  5%  tax  tnd  it  ia  highly 
unlikdy  that  he  would  have  revened  an  eaittin*  amflgenieni 
which  waa  particularly  lavouiable  10  hie  frieoda  The  admiiuoa 
of  Ihe  Thelea  to  the  Eccksa  war  an  imponanl  Hep  In  ihe  direction 
of  demociacy  (for  the  powin  which  Solon  nve  to  the  Ecelnia, 
eee  Ecct-ma).  But  tbe  gnaleat  reform  ol  Solon  waa  undoubtedly 
Ibe  Inuiliition  ol  Ihe  Kcliaea  (or  courM  of  Junice).  The  juiy 
w«*  appointed  by  lot  from  all  the  cllluni  {iiKludiag  the  Thetn),' 
and  ihiu  the  lame  people  el«Ird  the  niagiRialci  in  the  Ecclaia 

fcrred  ihe  nvereign  power  from  ihe  areopagut  and  the  nugimaies 


ir  of  office,  paiied  ir 


imbortancc  of  Ihia  body  aa  an  adviiory  conimlti 
and  the  funcliona  ct  the  ^ytanria  are  eipLii 
It  11  Hifficient  here  10  H^nt  out  thai,  areordlng  I 


3  the  areopuui^  Ihe  people  eaei^ 
that  body  ibo  (ace  AaEoraous]. 
r«n«ii..r^f.,  inuded  lo  above,  I'l 
the  Bonll  Of  CouneO 
'  dM  Iribea  The 
of  the  Eccleiia, 
■  ■  r  BouLl. 
h'l  SofA 


■ch  of  the  ol 


lojtheui 
■ltd  thai  the  large  po>  .  . 

were  not  oeieiicd  by  Ihe  Solon .. 

AtBOFjV'cus,  BoulL  Ecci-Esla  and  CbeceLai 

the  aeeda  cf  the  Bieal  ^1 
'-' -■-  '— ^-im.      It  a 

""*V  PnlL... 

. Kl  the  emitli  01  H""'"""  ""■" 

ekelcd  by 


Ihi*.  and  the  ailictca 


under  Rnkln.     It  ihould  b 

I,  that  there  ii  diacrepancy  be 
lim:  the  latter  oyi  thai  Solon  ga' 
—  T_  .1.  r-.  ,.  ..^  ^^  jIjj  touna 


i  Ibc 


.  .. , and  that  the 

lion  of  eelectiea  and  kH 

, ., , ... „ . HI  ayi  thai  Solos  gave 

then  only  Ihe  pover  to  elect  The  ougiairatea  and  try  ihrm  at  the 
end  of  ihHi  yrir.    It  Hnii  lil>e!y  for  other  n^atont  that  tbc  foiTner 


C.  UinrUc 
Athena  aTlhe 


•ai.— The  nn'inllanioui  lewi  of  Salon  are  talei^ 
H  (eee  Evelyn  AEbol,  £!>Urj>  <f  CrHa,  L  «i.  1  it). 
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.-  —  -..  -   .J,  Id  ^licb  Athnu  «u  pBmliuly 
«  eocourued  the  iMtlaiinit  of  lUflB  (ivutaR) 

dcr  pnilty  flf  loiinc  aO  rifht  to 
.-w  tt  moHi  Sahn  npidsl  u  ii 

^_,  . le  fortadv;   do  brida  nuilit  briiif  d 

ckaniv  «t  nitetat  mad  %  little  li^  furahun  to 

^mimiEa 
faH-fumhit  1 


cipact  only,  tlu 
riA:     liiftbtf  b 

•n.    Tbt  InAiHii 

Wolthraf 


«,  adoptloii,  iBc  „  ^ 

■■  of  olivo  and  Gn,  tbc 

, r.'  Funker,  be  otdiiiwd  tui  gacB  aiun 

■uut  duv  bov  Ih  obuEned  hit  living  jHfndi  IL  177}  «i>d  miut» 
wader  pcmlty  ol  lowie  the  fiucbiiB,  adbm  to  one  or  other  puty 
ia a  aedilkiB  (for tbeieUin en  Ptutenh'i  Siltm,  cht.  ta-at). 
I  The  lam  wen  liucrilied  oa  JCyrteu  or  tablete  flamed  la  wood 
which  could  be  owuai  round  (henn  alio  callfd  anwu).  llie  bouK 
ae  a  body  iwon  to  obeerve  tne  lawt,  and  c*ch  arcbon  uadenooli 
to  tupallfe-iln  (oldn  ttatue  aL  Ddphi  if  he  ibould  be  convicted 


^"■^■iori"! 


el  Cntet  later  il 


nimsaim 


'  Soloo  appeaa  to  have  aupplvniented  hii 
thai  they  AuU  naiala  in  fom  lor  one  hund 
iof  to  aao<her  accouin  that  hii  lin,  thau|li .~.  ^.^  »>..  ..^luu 
{■and  nnchaaied  for  ten  ytan  (Hut.  Solum.  95:  Hcni.  i.  19). 
Vet  Hsoidiiu  Is  (he  CntfifuMm  i>r  .tflnu  (chi.  11-13I  (wilhout 
vhich  the  poud  titm  Solon  to  PnuatniiK  m  a  blank),  when  Solon 
««t  abnod  In  saO)  the  city  wu  diftuibnl.  and  in  ibe  filth  year 
diitefiikin  became  eo  acute  that  no  aicbon  wai  elected  (For  the 
cbmnolotfcal  pnUen,  an  J.  E.  Sandyi.  CmttlKlin  ij  AOum, 
cb.  ll,fiote)i  again  fouryean  later  the  uneonofTdlui  (u,  ooarchon 
elected)  occaned.  Then  lour  ynn  bier  the  aichoa  DanUBU 
Ma  n  continued  in  oAce  iltcially  for  tm  yean  and  two  oiaathL 
ThecAH  o(  theuchonvutben  put  intocamminon  of  ten:  five 
from  the  Eupattidi.  Ibm  Iron  the  Acrocci  and  two  f rsia  the  Demi- 
uni.  and  for  twenty  yean  the  stntc  wu  in  a  condition  of  Kdfc. 
T^  we  ne  (hat  twelve  ynn  oI  driFe  (owini  to  5i4oo't  Suncial 
reTonna)  ended  in  the  revcrvd  of  Solon  •  clenification  by  aueB- 
mem.  We  are.  tberefore.  driwn  to  conclude  that  the  praciical 
valae  of  bli  lawi  wat  due  to  the  Kront  and  enlithtened  govem- 

belweea  the  Shoie.  the  Uplaocl  and  Uie  Pliizi,  and  the  Doiii  of  rich 

See  Hy'liim  wilb  nolH  oI  CnuliMiat  «/  AOiau  (e.i.)  ;  hlUories 
-  (l(.  BuhIi,  «c.).  Sn  ain  CiUiard, 
:9a;);  CavalEHK.  in  Xcnu  d>  PtilcV.. 
o  the  publication  of  the  OmttilntitH 
■R  ID  HT  «L  «  aaic,  mil  referesce  ihould  be  made  to  (be  wa(k 
ofCrotc.  U-M.M-} 

lOUnCE  (Lat  lauiliuM,  rrom  xJ,  uin,  aod  lakn,  10  itand 
Milt],  in  uiroiwiny  tiiber  ol  (he  two  poisti  at  which  (h«  aun 
nsdio  Iti  ftesicst  dcdination  noKh  or  wuth.  Each  aolatiH 
ii  upon  the  ecb'ptic  midway  between  tbe  equiwiia,  and  iher«- 
fote  Qo*  fmta  each.  The  tou  b  aba  apiJied  to  the  nwmeit 
at  which  Ihe  lun  reaches  tbe  point  thiu  ddocd. 

■DLUimni  (Gr.  £oli&ii  or  ZoXnCi).  an  andent  town  of 
Sicily,  ont  of  the  three  chid  Fhoenicioii  letttcments  in  the  island, 
■J(ua(ed  &n  (he  nonh  coait,  10  m.  E.  ol  Panonnui  (Palermo), 
60a  ft.  above  icii-level,  on  Ibe  S.E.  lide  ol  Monte  Catalfano 
(iiij  ft.},  in  a  naturally  jtrong  tituBtion,-  and  commanding  1 
fine  view.  The  dale  o[  iu  £nt  ocnipilion  is,  like  that  of  Finoi- 
DD1II,  unknown.  It  continued  to  be  a  Caitbaginian  pouession 
almoit  unintrmiplcdiy  until  the  Pint  Punic  War,  when,  after 
the  fall  of  Panomiut,  ii.  opened  it>  giles  to  the  Romanl.  In  the 
Koman  period  It  scemi  to  have  been  ol  no  great  impoilsncc; 
an  inscription,  erected  fay  Ihe  ciliicns  in  bononr  ol  Fujvia  Plau- 
liUa.  Ibe  wile  ol  Cancalla,  was  found  there  in  iSj/.  It  was 
perhaps  destroyed  by  tbe  Saracens  and  is  now  entirety  deieTted- 
Elcavations  have  brougbl  to  light  considerafale  remains  of  the 
aoricnl  town,  belonging  entirety  to  the  Roman  period,  and  a 
food  deal  iliU  remains  unexplored.  An  archaic  oriental  Artemis 
liltingbetween  alien  and  a  panther,  found  tiere.  Is  in  Ibe  museum 
*1  Palermo,  with  other  antiquities  [ram  this  site.  Wilh  Ibe 
actptiaa  of  the  winding  road  t^  whkh  tbe  town  wu  approached 
OD  tbe  »utb,  the  ilreett,  dophe  the  unevcnnea  d  Ibe  gtouod, 
which  in  pUco  li  so  Ueep  that  M(^  bavt  to  be  intioduced,  are 
bid  out  regularly,  tunning  from  cut  to  west  and  Irom  north 
to  south,  and  intenecting  at  tight  angles.  Tbey  are  as  a  rule 
paved  with  d^H  of  atoM.  The  bouscn  wen  constructed  ol 
raogb  wailing,  which  was  aftgwards  plaalend  over;  Ibe  natural 
nek  is  oftn  uied  for  the  lower  part  of  the  wbDs.  One  ol 
Oa  UigtM  of  tbea,  with  ■  periayle,  i>  cucmtlr,  thmigfa 


KTongly,  called  the  Gynuudlam.  Ken  ths  top  e(  tba  (mn  an 
some  dsterm  cuE  in  the  rock,  and  M  the  iiimmil  ii  a  laiga 

bouse  than  usual,  with  nuiaic  pavemcnU  and  pairttinja  on 
its  walla.  (T.Al.) 

WUmOR  (from  Lat.  lefsBw,  to  hxntn,'  dinolve).  Wheo  ■ 
•oUd  such  as  salt  or  sugar  diaaolTei  In  contact  with  water  to 
form  a  unifonn  Bubatanct  from  which  (be  components  may  be 
regained  by  evaporation  tbe  substance  is  called  a  aohition. 
Gasa  (00  disacJve  In  lic^uids,  while  miidtrea  of  various  Uijuida 
show  similar  propertiea.  Ccfftain  solids  alio  coiulst  of  two  or 
'  ' '  'h  an  united  so  as  to  show  similar  effects. 
Lion  are  to  be  distingnlshed  from  chemicti 
t  hand,  and  from  simple  miilura  on  lb« 
oths.  When  a  substam  cMtains  In  conqunenti  fai  definite 
proportions  which  can  only  change,  if  at  all,  by  sudden  stepa,  it 
may  be  dissed  u  a  cbeniical  compound.  When  the  relativ* 
quanlilies  of  the  components  can  vary  continuously  withia 
certain  limits,  the  subUance  Is  either  a  solution  or  a  miitoi«. 
The  diilinclion  between  these  two  classes  is  not  sharp;  tbou^ 
when  tho  ptcrotia  of  Ibe  resultant  an  isiBbly  the  sum  of 
tliose  of  the  pure  components,  as  is  nearly  the  case  for  a  complec 
gas  mch  at  air,  it  If  usual  to  class  it  as  a  miilare.  When  tha 
properties  ol  the  resultant  substance  an  diflerent  from  tbOBB 
of  the  components  and  it  Is  not  a  chemial  compound  we  define 
It  as  a  aoiution. 

HJrfpruuf.^-Soluli(na  wen  not  distingubhed  From  defiidte 
chemical  compounds  tilt  John  Dalton  discovered  the  laws  of 
definite  and  multiple  proportkn^  but  many  earlier  obssvatlona 
on  the  solubility  of  soTids  in  water  and  Ihe  dendly  of  the  resulting 
solutions  had  been  nude.  As  early  as  1 7SS  Sir  Cbaries  Blagden 
(iT4S-iiia)  nude  meisutements  of  the  fnsing  tJoints  of  salt 
solutions,  and  showed  that  tbe  depression  of  Ireulng  point  waa 
nugbly  proportioiul  to  tbe  amount  oi  sill  dissolved.  About 
iSjo  lliomas  Graham  published  his  famous  eipciimcati  on 
diflusioo,  both  with  and  without  a  separating  membnoe.  In 
igS;  batanlcal  investigations  by  M.  Traube,  and  in  1S77  oihen 
by  W.  Pfeffer,  made  known  the  phenomena  of  tbe  osmotic 
pressure  which  ii  set  up  by  tbe  passage  of  solvent  through  a 
memhruM  impetmeafale  10  the  disserved  substance  or  BOlul& 
The  importance  of  these  eipeifments  from  the  physical  point 
of  view  was  recogniied  fay  J.  H.  van't  HoH  in  iSSSi  «ho  showed 
that  PFeSer's  results  indicsled  that  osmotic  pressure  oF  a  dilute 
solution  confonned  to  tbe  well-known  lawa  oF  gas  presiun^ 
and  liad  the  same  absolute  value  as  tbe  same  number  of  mole- 
cula  would  eiert  u  a  gas  filling  a  space  equal  to  the  value  oC 
the  solvent.  The  concq>lion  oE  a  scmi-peimeable.  membrane 
permeable  to  tbe  solvent  only,  was  used  by  van't  Hofl  a*  ■ 
means  of  applying  the  piindples  of  tlKtmodynamics  to  lb* 
theory  of  solution. 

Another  tnethod  of  spplying  the  same  principles  is  due  10 
J.  Willard  Cibbs,  who  conaidmd  the  whole  problem  ol  physical' 
and  chemical  equilibiium  in  papers  published  in  1S77,  though 
the  I^jptication  of  his  principles  only  began  to  make  eilensivo 
progress  about  twenty  years  after  Ihe  pubticAtion  of  fail  purcty 
(bcoretjcat  investigations.  The  phenomena  of  salu(ion  ud  of 
vapour  pressure  constitute  cases  oF  equilibrium,  aiki  conCorm 
(o  (he  taws  deduced  by  Gibbi,  which  thus  yield  a  valualila 
method  of  investigating  and  clusifying  the  equililnia  of 
solutions. 

SatubilUy,'-Santt  pairs  of  liquids  an  soluble  in, each  other 
la  an  pnporlions.  but,  In  general,  when  dealing  with  solution* 
of  solids  or  gasa  In  liquids,  a  definite  limit  is  reached  to  tlte 
amount  which  iriO  go  into  s(^ution  when  the  liquid  is  in  contact 
with  eiceis  of  the  solid  or  gu.  This  limit  depends  on  (he  naiura 
of  the  (wo  components,  on  the  tempenlure  and  ea  the  pressure^ 
When  ttK  limit  is  reached  tbe  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated, 
and  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  If  the  siJution  of  •  solid 
more  soluble  when  hot  be  cooled  bckiw  tbe  saturation  point, 
the  whole  of  the  solid  somrltmcs  ttmains  b  solutian.     The 

are  diflerent  owii«  to  Ihe  abunce  ol  solid.  If  a  cry^  of  Ih* 
aolid  be  added,  the  o     "  ' 


uu)tlMDtiflB*iv«qaOlbrtunorutin>tImii  radKd  b^  pitd^- 

tatiSD  of  ulid  [lom  ululion. 

iKluid  *'""■"'      ™    .-™-'-'^      ■"•■"     .  •I'vB'.qiiiMiiy 
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Solute. 

C^.^^ 

»^lpl«^~ 

Solubility 

.to*C. 

alJO'C 

«ioo-C 

SDdluni  chlnnde     . 

KNOi 

CuSO, 
AiNO, 

si 

It 

73-S 

0-0011 

(Urn*) 

voiuiina  ot  ibe  absDrtilnf  liquid-  For  fun  ttxb  u  oxy^  and 
nitrocca  djuolvcd  iu  wMct  tha  lolubiliiv  u  tbui  defiiicd  a  inde- 
ptndvnL  of  the  pnuuir.  or  (h«  maia  ot  fu  diwivtd  it  propov- 

fOKi.  Hjch  ai  ammoLia,  at  low  tciriKntum.  Ai  ■  {Fncral  rule 
BVTAare  leu  »Lublc  At  hlflh  than  at  lov  tenpcntum — unliltF  (be 
nujonry  o(  tolkU.  Thut  oxyvcn.  4-69  volumn  of  which  diuolvc 
ai  atnuHpheric  pmaun  ID  1  volume  ol  watcf  al  0*C-,  only  dluolvct 

Caiai  tf  SMiMlily.—At  the  outlet  of  the  uibject  we  are  met 
by  a  lundanenta]  problem,  to  which  no  complete  aiuwer  can 
be  given:  Wby  do  ccnain  HibMince»  dioolve  in  tnliin  olhet 
nibstoncc*  ud  not  ia  different  tubitaiiceiP  Why  tn  Mnie 
pairs  d[  liquid*  miidhle  in  each  other  in  all  propoitiou.  wkflo 
other  paira  do  oot  mix  at  all,  or  only  to  a  Uniied  extent?  N» 
tati&factory  correlation  of  lolubility  with  chemical  or  othtf 


Btrgy,  but  the 


of  solubility  in  terms  1 

in  othei  ttms.  Kevertbcloa,  nich  >  K-MMeuxnl  1*  in  ilaett 
lometiniet  an  advance  in  knowledge^  It  a  certain  then  Ikat 
when  dtuolution  occun  tha  (nibble  energy  of  tha  whole 
lysiem  ii  decreased  by  Iht  proctu,  wbile  when  equilibrium  it 
leached  and  the  solution  is  sMuraled  the  available  eaeny  it  1 
minimum.  When  a  vuiable  quantity  is  at  a  minimum  a  lU^i 
chao^  in  the  •yitem  does  not  affect  iu  value,  and  therefore, 
when  a  solution  is  saturated,  the  incieaieiEt  the  available  energy 
oi  the  liquid  phase  produced  by  dissolving  in  it  some  of  the  solid 
muit  be  equal  to  the  decrease  in  the  available  energy  oi  the  solid 
phase,  cAnaed  by  the  abatixction  from  the  bulk  of  that  pait 
diuolvcd.  The  general  theory  of  such  equilibria  will  be  Uudied 
later  undo  the  head  ot  the  phase  rule. 

It  ii  possible  that  a  coiiclttiDn  may  ba  mule  between  •olubilily 
and  the  energy  ol  surface  tension.  If  a  solid  is  immersed  in  s 
liquid  ■  etitain  part  of  the  energy  o(  (be  lyitem  depends  on, 
and  is  pfDponional  to,  the  area  of  contact  between  solid  and 
liquid.     Similarly  with  two  liquids  like  oil  and  water,  which  do 

contact.  Equilibrium  requires  that  the  available  energy  and 
therefore  the  alei  of  conlactshould  be  a  minimum,  at  is  demoo- 
tlrated  ia  Piateau^s  beautiful  experiment,  where  a  large  drop  ot 
oil  is  placed  in  a  liquid  of  equal  density  and  a  perjecl  sphere  it 
lomied.  II,  however,  the  energy  ol  surface  tension  between 
the  two  substances  were  negative  the  surface  would  tend  10  a 
maximum,  and  complete  mixiun  would  fallow.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  natural  solubOity  of  two  subttancct  involves  a 
negative  energy  ol  surface  teauon  between  them. 

CtMi'i  Pkaii  Rult. — A  saturated  solution  is  s  syitem  In  eqniH- 
brium,  and  exhibits  tha  (hermodynamic  relations  which  hold 
fn  all  nich  lyitemt.  Jutt  at  two  electrified  bodies  an  in 
equilibrium  when  their  electric  polentiab  sn  equal,  to  two 
parts  ol  ■  chemical  and  physicsl  lyitem  ale  in  equHibiium  when 
there  is  equality  between  the  chtmkal  fioleniiait  of  esch  com- 
panant  pniant  in  the  two  paiUi    Thus  wun  and  ttatm  uc  in 


m  the  cbemieal  potential  of  walet 


zhcmical  potent  iab 

the  system,  and  ol 

lo  call  each  part  of  tbe  system  d(  unitorm  cotnpofiTllon  tbrougb- 

Ma  B  flHit;  in  the  example  given,  water  lubttance,  the  only 

component  b  present  In  two  phases — a  liqind  phase  and  a  vapour 

phase,  and  when  the  poieniiah  of  the  component  are  the  sain* 

b  each  phase  equilibrium  ensts. 

mponenti  InitHd  of  one 


iiajy  aiiebra  wi 
Ijcnuciii  ntiuLiunS  be  equal  to  toe  uuniK 
all  the  unknown  qoanlitket  can  be  delennii 
one  value  «aly.  Thus  we  iball  bt  able  to 
[Jetcly  when  the  auvbcr  of  vaiUUit,  vi 
to  the  manbec  of  equailoM,  via.  a(f—ty, 


phases  of  solid  kx,  [iqiild  water  ajsd  gawHU  vapour  bi  equilibriin 
«ith  each  ocber  at  the  freenng  point  ol  water  under  the  preHUrc 
«l  its  own  vapour.  If  wc  attemM  to  ehanic  either  the  tempcrttnn 
or  the  pcoNn  ka  will  b^  water  will  evaporate  or  vapur  con- 
dent  antil  ooe  or  other  of  the  phiue*  has  vwuihed.  We  (hen  have 
in  equilibrium  two  pbaict  only,  and  the  tempentun  and  preiHire 
inavcharje,    Tli|«.  if  we  tunpli- ■■ •-- -• '■--   -    - 


ha  arbitiaiily  the  tenii 
haveoHvaU-  '  -^ 
of  the  whole 


y  vaoiih.    Wa  then  have 

riKi  wilt  it.    But.  if  we 

aiily  the  tentpeialure'  the  prneun  of  aquilibdum  can 
value  only.  Thui  by  fiiuii(  oh  variable  we  &i  the  Mate 
'ule  nrBim.  This  condiiioo  it  rtpRKued  in  the  alct- 
icy  when  we  have  one  mm  unknowa  quantity  than  the 

qmts.  SimiLuiy  if  we  have  F  more  uoknowoj  than  we 
Bliooa  to  determine  them,  wt  must  fix  aibitnjily  F  co- 
hefore  wc  fix  ibe  uale  of  Iht  whole  nxeoL  The  nvmber 
d  the  iiDittr  tf  ittrta  ^  tntitm  of  tha  tyuein.  and  in 
by  dweueat  of  the  number  of  unknowns  over  ihe  number 
let.  Thut  F  ••  r<a  -  i>  +  ]  -  air  -  1)  -  ■  -  >  -«■  1,  a 
kh™  deuced  by  J.  W-dUrd  6ibbi  (i»»-i9oj)  and 
at  Cibbt'a  Phate-Ru^  (tee  Ekibgeiics). 

cJ  equilibrium  can  be  rcpmentn)  00  ditonnt. 


37° 

bee  TUBUIODTHA 


a).  dplJi-xJKn-h).  when  p  ud  i  dcooie 
' —  *  ''"  '■—I  rnuircd  lo  chann  unit 


tht  touUing  chin^  in  volume.   Tbe  ohaic  njl 

b(«nt  heat  equation  contviiu  tbc  whole  theory  or  cjicimcai  ana 

physical  eqiuLibriuni. 

X^fficiUim  la  SiliUioiu, — la  a  lyitem  canlainjng  a  Mlutimi 
we  hive  to  <1«1  wilh  two  componcnli  at  Iciat.  The  tiDuJeit 
cue  is  that  ol  witcr  and  a  uJt.  luch  u  aodium  chk)ri<le,  wbicb 
ctyitallim  without  water.  To  obtain  a  nos-viiiint  lyiiroi,  we 
muit  auemble  foui  phaiei>— two  moit  than  the  numbei  of 
componcBU.  Tbc  four  phais  are  (i)  ci^vtib  of  ult,  (i) 
crystals  of  [ce,  (]]  a  saluraled  solution  of  the  salt  <I1  water,  and 
(4)  the  vapour,  which  is  that  praclically  of  wiler  alone,  since  the 
ull  is  con-volalile  at  the  temperaiuie  is  quetiion.  E<iulli- 
btium  between  these  phases  is  oblaioed  al  the  fneaing  point  of 
the  satutaled  lolulton  under  Ihe  presnn  of  the  vapour.  At  that 
preuure  and  letnperature  the  four  phases  can  co-exist,  ajid,  jls 
loDf  u  a]]  of  Uiem  are  present,-the  pressure  and  tctnperalure  will 
remain  slcndy.  Thus  a  mixture  of  ice,  salt  and  the  latuiated 
folutSon  hti  a  constant  freeiing  point,  and  the  conpoiition  of 
the  solulion  is  constant  and  the  same  a>  (hat  of  the  mixed 
solids  which  freeic  out  on  the  abUiactioa  of  heat.  This  con- 
SLancy  both  in  f reeling  point  and  composition  formerly  was 
conudered  as  a  charaneristic  of  a  pun  chemical  compound,  and 
hence  these  miilures  were  described  la  components  and  given 
the  name  gf"  cryohydralcj." 

In  repreaeniiDi  on  a  diatram  the  pbegomcna  ol  cquiUbiiuni 
In  a  tv^o-component  system  we  require  a  third  axis  alon;  which 
to  plot  the  composition  of  a 
variable  phase.  It  is  usual 
to  take  thiee  *»s  at  light 
'  angles  to  each  other  to  lepxe- 
t    presure,    temperature 

variable  phase.    On  a  plane 
this    striid    diagram 


t  and  water. 

ourph,«.»,e<j^ 

If  hat  t>e  added 

2SI^«Vlli"WtV 

«««. 

"iMdfUH™  diluta 

^-"""i^r.''  -^-'ITJ!^!' 

"i^he 


._.<•  OB  which 

CDMtamfy  increaiinf  dilinloo.     11  the  proeeis  be  continued 

a  very  Isrfe  quantity  of  Lcn  be  oidced  the  resattfaif  solulion  I*  so 

dilute  thai  iU  freerini  point  B  is  Identical  with  that  of  the  puic 

nlnnt.   Again,  itar^g  from  O,  by  the  abstnclion  of  heat  we  can 

tieiwHD  the  two  soLidfl  (ult  and  iec;  and  the  vapour.    Or,  by  In- 


f  reeein*  poi 

lion,   n  tl 


»lnf  point  and 


U  the  salt  cryitalliiei  with  ■  certain 
aa  with  none,  we  ^1  a  arcond  point  of 
phaies-  Sodiutn  lulpbate,  for  inatanct 
■a  NoiSO.'MilliO,  and  above  thai  leini 
ioIidNi.SO.  TaldnEIhepoiniOloden 
between  ice,  hydrate,  saturated  inluitoii 
OA  till  a  new  aolid  phaie,  that  ol  Na^ 

For    the    quantilallve    nudy   of    tu 

projections  of  the  curvei  of  the  aolld  t 
oe  otbtr  of  theaq  pianca.     Eaperimcnti 


,  eryittalliies  bciow  13-6* 


iMiXted  by  pmiectllg  tfc( 


should  be  (hat  of  the 
docs  not  change  mud 

w4lh  the  thumkal  orH 
Fig. 3     " 


uliinled  solulion  of  Na^.ii 
the  varying  solutiUity  of  (fae  fa/ 
the  cryohydrie  juinr  »3S<6*.  At  that  tempcritun  crrslala 
I  anhydrous  NbiSOi  appear,  and  ■  new  fixed  eqoilibriun 
between  the  four  phatei — liydraler  anhydnwa  salt,  solution 
heat  It  suiqilled.  the  hydiale  ii  Uaostornied 


"■fwsl 


inbydroi 


uiarcaie  the 


t^^'^ 


pradual^trilo  the  anhydroi 
™i»ur.   In" 

Tn  Ll^id  CtmftmaiU.—Tbe  more  complete  p] 
muwal  soluhiliiy  arc  illustrated  by  ibe  caae  d  pbeool  and  wi 

In  Cg.  4  A  reptencnti  the 
freezing  point  of  pure  water.' 
and  AQ  the  fneang  point 
curve  showing  the  depressioQ 
ol  the  f  rocsing  point  as  phenol 


dded.     At   B 

five,  the  third  aiis  C  being 

van 

de  up  ol 

ImagiMd  to  lie  out  of  the 

Ico. 

soUd    phenol. 

snli 

loB  and   vlpc 

r,     BCD 

phase-rule  diagram  that  we 

he    solubility 

phenol  In 

liquid     phase     appean—  the 

solution    of    waieT   ia    liquid 

phenol,  the  sotubihty  of  wbich  '" 

is  represented   by   the  curve 

DR   At  D  the  cooposition  of  the  two  liquids 

and  at  temperatures  above  D,  6t°C  the  liquids  are  •> 

other  in  all  proportions,  and  only  one  liquid  phase 

the  two  substances  are  soluble  in  each  other  in  all  prsportiona 

It  all  temperatures  above  thtii  melting  points  we  get  a  diagram 

reduced  to  the  two  fusion  curvea  eulting  each  other  at  a  noa- 

variant  point.     His  behavionr  is  illustrated  by  the  cue  of 

-" -■ (fig-  5I- 


lion  of   the  liquid  is  the 

solid  which  cryatallim  from 
It,    The  solid  is  then  known 


thereby  d^minu^ied  owing 
of  state.    This  process  ro 


seMod  by  a  path  wi 


la  venleaUy  downwarda  till  it  cs 


SOTDTION 


fncsnc  point  carvt,  mad  ihta  vwrttt  aloaf  It  illl  the  non-viTin 
poinl  H  reached.  In  thU  way  Iwg  tCAperaiuie  point*  are  obuinh 
%D  the  investigation— ^he  higher  living  a  point  on  the  equitibriun 


Lpninds  with  eftch 


dwribed  in  AtLOV^    tqioiipeata  on  alLwa  are,  ir 

geooa]  phenofnena  oT»lutiaa.a' — ^ 

*  ^Slm  STtwo  compun 
ottvTp  Ehe  phenonieDa  at 


oT  »lutiaa.of  vfakh  m 


S," 

St. 

"hJr" 

i% 

f\ 

'-i 

i 

f 

i 

f' 

r 

i 

j 

"'/ 

\  '1 

■ 

\l 

. 

\ 

-i^;";. 


a  hjdrate,  Fe,CI.7H,0. 


_..  a  ■milar  wiV  the  oinT!  FGi?[ 

-     -  ,  .  „  ,  lliowl  ihe  eflert  of  the  bydralo  FftCl.jH^, 

and  the  curve  HJK  Ihat  of  Ihe  hydnte  Fe,Clt  4(1,0,  which,  when 

k.  66*,  begin!  the  aolubility  curve  ol  the  anfaydrnia  aalt.  Fe^l.. 
the  fuuon  pcnnl  of  which  wlien  puie  ii  beyond  ihe  limiu  of  Ihe 
diagram-  Let  ui  now  trace  Ihe  behaviour  of  a  »Tuibn  of  ferric 
chloride  vhich  ia  evaporated  to  dryneu  at  aconnanl  ternperatuie 
of  jL*.    The  phewHitena  may  be  inveitiEated  by  following  *  hori- 

FcCI,  iiKiO  Kparatei  out,  and  the  aolution  aolidiho.  Further 
lemrwal  of  watw  will  caute  lirK  llqueraciion,  at  Ibc  curve  CD  ■• 
lawd.  nnd  then  Teslidiflcalion  toTeXL-jHiO  -hen  DE  i>  cut. 

Aain  the  Kjlid    will    Kquefy    and    once    n- —    "- -"'    '- 

Fe£li'5UA  Still  further  evaporalion  cai 
tHIoreace  aod  uaa  Into  the  anhydriRia  hI 
.L : . ...,  ._j «-6niichea  ai 


fctlvely:  all 


ra  (heae  cryttala 

:,  E,  G.  and  I 
dniH  at  j7'. 


ili'lila- 


Mt  a  fomlaiit  melt'Pg  ^lot  ^a  be  obtunad  la  4 

Suiii  SolnlKiu.—la  all  the  cases  bitberla  comidRtil.  the 
liquid  pha&c  alooe  has  been  capable  of  contuiuoui  variAtion  in 
compoutioD.  The  solid  phases  cub  ba.vc  been  ol  ooe  definite 
subMnnce.  CtyitdB  oi  ice  may  lie  ^de  by  udc  viib  cryttsli 
ol  cDmmoa  ult,  but  each  ayttalliDe  individual  is  nthet  ice  oi 
ult;  no  due  ciyuaL  contiiiis  both  compoiiRiti  io  pioponia'bi 
which  on  be  varied  coatiauoualy.  But,  in  other  case^  cryttiU 
uc  kDOm  In  which  both  components  may  enter.  Such  pbeiu>- 
meoa  are  well  known  in  the  alums— double  lulpbata  ol  alu- 
minium nith  another  metal.  Here  the  other  metal  may  be  ODe, 
such  as  poussium,  01  two,  such  as  potassium  and  todium,  and, 
in  Ihe  Utter  cue,  the  proportion  betwien  the  two  may  vary 
conibiuouily  throvghout  wide  limits.  Such  stmctora  ue  known 
as  mlicd  ctj'Stali  or  solid  loluliani. 

The  Iheoretial  form  o(  Ihe  freezing  point  diagrams  when  lolid 
•alutioni  are  present  dependa  00  Ihe  relation  between  the  available 
eneTKv  and  Ihe  compoution  in  the  two  phases.  Thia  lelation  ia 
known  when  Ihe  amount  ol  either  componenl  preaeot  in  ihe  other 
ii  very  imall.  for  It  ia  then  Ihe  rclallon  for  a  dilute  tystejn  and  can 


^f^ 


gueu  al  the  form  of  the  enerGy-composilion  cui^e,  and  the  freering 
point  composition  cur\-e,  deduced  (mm  it,  will  vary  accordin|  Ic 
Ihe  tuppofiition  which  n-e  make.  With  the  mott  likely  formn  foi 
Ihe  energy  curvn  we  B«  Ihearcompinyinadiagtainalor  the  -  ' 


ig  u  we  approach  the  di 


Again,  ii  will  be  seen  that  the  addition  oC  a  small  quantily  ofone 
compincnt,  say  B,,  to  the  other,  A.  doca  not  necettarily  lower  Ibe 


s  luiir 

cause  h 

i',S.""Th.« 

ond  »ul  third  lig.^ 

S.'^^'SS^VS. 

naphthalene   and,   B  pun 

*.Hphlhol. 

JSSSE 

repieiented  b; 

'?:^'^.,r:'i' 

theorelical  Icn 

.ledge  deduced  from 

Ihe  principle  ol  a' 

Siptrttliaalim. — When  x  crystal  of  the  Mlid  phut  h  pi 
the  equibbrium  of  a  solution  is  given  by  the  ! 


.    II,  b 


*  soluIioB  he  cc 


iwly  p«it 


no  solid  present,  cr>'slalli£a 

t  and  this  ktwer  temperature,  the  liquid  holds  in 
if  the  solute  than  corre^undi  with  equilibrium, 
and  i)  said  to  be  tupereaturited.  A  familiar  example  is  to  be 
found  in  soluiioni  of  sodium  suJiihate.  which  may  be  c«aled  much 
liquid  state  liU  a 


irystal  ol  the  hydrate  N'aiSOtioHiO  is  dro; 


SOLUTION 


for  the  Iniriorie  eacrgr  ot  ■  lyitcm  wQl  conUis  (ami 
OQ  Uic  ira  ol  cQnUct  between  diSernt  phaso,  aad,  I 
Duu  of  DutBul,  the  m*  win  b«  (raler  if  the  lu 
finely  divided.  Hence  the  conditioni  necsuiy 
etjotUbriom  when  the  >oUd  phise  [»  pTeuDi  Are  not  if 
tfioH  necfsiaiy  to  ciuse  cryitalUzatioa  to  itvt  in  n  : 
eryitil*  »t  fint  eicessive!y  — 

phenoiMDOO  fn  the  e»«  ot  v»poun  ii  well  known.   Dust-free  >ii 
will  ronidn  luperutunted  with  water-npour  in  condltiou 
where  t  denu  doud  innJd  be  formed  in  pmence  ol  nlid  dtut- 
Dadd  01  electric  Ions  which  •erve  the  ume  putpoM. 
It  1  ulutioa  oC  1  ult  be  ttln^  u  il  cooli  in  in  open  vtwi.  a  thio 

■boircr  if  i-wrf*!*  -nftMH  •»  r<r  >hA.il  iTh.  uriintfiTn  tpmrvrariirp 

■  ik^ _  ._ 

Buy  be  denie  eooug b 

tbeiwtneni  have  ber- 
[  the  loLutlon  be  con 
b  nM  formed,  and  the  ayileni  rcnuini  Liqiii 
dnue  ebomer  comeB  down.    From  tliii  ana  o 
been  ihovn  Ibat  the  fint  Ihni  ehn^  in  opei 
by  the  acddniul  pneieng  d  liny  cynuli  obi 


... —^ .^-ilc  opaque.     Tboe 

Rudied  by  H.  A.  Mien  and  Mu>  F.  Ilaae. 

xd  in  a  icaled  gUu  tube,  the  fint  thin  ihorer 


**  nipenolabili 


ibility  cnve, 


'  which  la  found 


^.^-..^  ^,  »-.»»»»..  »^.....»  B.— <^  than  the  iDcreaie  due  (o 
(he  luie  Mirface  tl  contact  between  the  liquid  and  the  pmcntiiUy 
c:uitinE  muttiludlDmi  ■mall  ciyitala  of  tbe  ihower. 

If  lot  IcntpeTatun  at  which  thia  '  .  .  - 

crynal*  i>  found   be    '  ~       -     ■    ' 
lolution.  n  can  plot 

when  two  Hjbftancea  are  aoluUe  in  each  mber  in  all  propertiont, 
we  get  lolubUity  curvea  Lice  thcae  of  copper  and  lilver  ihown  in 

a  J.  We  ibould  expect  to  £nd  wpenoTubility  curvei  lyinf  below 
•atubiUty  cuivo,  and  ihii  retult  hu  been  realiad  (ipcrinientaUy 
lor  the  nipcraiilubility  curvn  of  mixluro  ol  ulol  [phenyl  uUn^te) 
and  betol  l0-naphthol  laUcylateJ  icpmented  by  the  dotted  linet 

n  of  cfynaltialion  m  nature.  It  ii  probable  that 
.(u»n>iui»ioi,  often  occur.   If  a  luiuid  miiluie 
o{  A  and  B  (fig.  it)  were  inocu- 
lated inih  cryoali  of  A  when  iu 

by  X,  cocked  very  ilowly  and 
tlirr^,  the  conditiona  would  be 
those  of  eqnilibciuin  throuEhout. 
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luid'^tK."  to 


Fio.  u.  with  B  cry«ali,  »iU  depoiit  B 

alonnide  ol  A.  till  the  whole  mau 

is  tofid.   But.  u  no  solid  be  present  initi^iy. or  if  tbe  cooling  be  ragnd. 

■  c^dTJCcryilali 


I  solid  be  Ptescnt  u 


along  the  curve  /  E,  but  bcTore  reaching  /  the  soluiion  may  become 
aupersatumted  with  B  and  dcpottt  B  crystals  spontaneouily.  The 
eucectic  pcnnt  may  never  be  reached.     Tbe  powhiliiy  of  these 


Oimctie  Prttnm. — Tbe  phase  rule  combined  with  the  latent 
heat  etfuation  enables  us  to  trace  the  general  pheoomenft  of 
equilibiium  la  (Olulions,  and  lo  eluddate  and  cUs^y  cues  even 
ot  peat  compleiity.  But  other  relatkina  between  the  dlSerenl 
propenie*  ot  Mlutlotu  have  been  Investigated  by  anolho-  series 
of  coneeptioni  which  we  shall  proceed  to  develop.  Some 
botanical  expetimenU  made  about  1870  suggoted  the  idea  of 
■emi-permeabte  membranes,  i.e.  membranes  which  iDow  a 
Invent  to  posa  freely  but  are  impervious  to  a  Mhite  when  dls. 
•olved  in  that  solvent.  It  wai  found,  lor  instance,  that  a 
film  of  ioialuble  copper  Icirocyanide  .depiailsd  b  the  walls  of  a 


parous  vend  by  the  Inmnl  dlfiiislon  and  meeting  o(  SBlutton* 
of  copper  lulphale  and  polasaium  lerrocyanide,  would  tllow 
sujar  dissolved  in  that  liquid.     It 


Ihu  the  faults  of  n 


on  the  cotKcacion  ol  a  perhct, .. 

Further,  in  the  Iiec  soitKe  the  solulieni  ef^n  invoUlile  solute  in  a 
volatile  solvent,  through  which  Mrfaee  the  vapour  of  the  solvent 
akoe  eaa  pass,  and  in  the  boundary  of  ■  crystal  of  pure  ice  ia  a 
solution,  we  have  actual  surfaces  which  arc  in  effect  perfectly  semi- 
pemeabie.  Thus  iIk  results  o(  our  inveaiigations  based  00  ideal 
conceptlBBS  are  appUcaUt  to  the  real  phenomena  o(  evaponikia 
and  freeiing. 

DOkU  Sduliimi. — BeEore  comideiing  the  more  com|riicated 
case  of  a  concentrated  solution,  we  will  deal  with  one  ^hich  ii 
very  dilute,  when  the  theoretical  relations  are  tnuch 
simplified.  The  vapour  pleasure  of  a  solution  may  be  avmw. 
measured  opcrimcnially  by  two  methods.  It  may  be 
compared  directly  with  that  of  the  pure  solvent,  as  the  vspotlT- 
prcsaure  oi  a  pure  liquid  is  determined,  by  piacing  solvent  and 
•olution  reipcctively  above  ihemercury  in  two  barometer'  tubes, 
and  comparing  the  depressions  of  the  mercury  with  the  height 

used  by  Raoult.  On  the  other  hand,  a  current  of  dry  air  may 
be  pasted  through  the  series  of  weighed  bulbs  cantahiing  lolulion 
and  solvent  respectively,  andthelossinweightof  each  determined . 
The  loss  in  the  lolution  bulbs  gives  the  mass  of  solvent  absorbed 
from  the  Kilulion,and  the  loss  in  the  solvent  bulbs  the  additional 
irutss  required  to  raise  the  v^rour  pressure  In  tbe  air^urrent  to 
equilibiium  with  tbe  pure  solvent.  The  rdative  lowering  of 
vapour  pressure  of  Ihc  solution  compared  wi  ~ 


dbyll 


io  of  the  I 


tohenX  bulbi  to  the  total  mass  absorbed  fri 

Experiment!  by  this  method  hive  been  made  by  W,  Oiiwaldasl 

J.  WaUier,  Ind  by  Lord  Berkeley  arid  E.  G.  J.  Hartley. 

The  vapour  pressure  of  the  solution  of  a  non-volatile  solute  ia 
less  than  tbe  vapour  pressure  of  tbe  pure  solvent,  Heacc  If 
two  vessels,  one  Med  with  solvent  and  one  with  solution,  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  an  eihausted  chamber,  vapour  will  evapo- 

will  thus  gain  solvent,  and  will  grow  more  and  more  dilute, 
It)  volume  will  also  increate.  and  thus  ill  upper  surface  will  rise 
in  the  vHsel.  But  u  we  ascend  In  la  atmosphere  Ihc  pressura 
dtminisba;  hence  the  ptosure  ot  the  vapour  in  tbe  chamber  is 
less  the  higher  we  go,  and  thus  eventually  we  reach  a  state  ot 
equilibrium  where  the  column  ot  vapour  is  in  equilibrium  at  tbe 
appropriate  Icvd  both  with  solvent  and  sdution.  Negtecttng 
the  very  small  buoysocy  of  the  vapour,  tbe  hydmstalic  pressure 
F  at  the  fool  of  the  column  of  Kdulion  is  A  g  p  where  Jk  is  the  height 
ot  the  column  and  p  the  mean  density  of  the  solution.  If  the 
height  be  not  too  great,  we  may  assume  the  deniiiy  of  the  vapour 
to  beunifbnn,  and  write  the  difierenccln  vapour  presauneat  the 
surfaces  of  the  solvent  and  of  the  solution  as  f-f-kfi. 
Hence  we  God  thu  f^t^^talp  for  averydilute  solution, wbere 
the  difference  p-y  is  small  lod  Ibe  hdght  of  the  balaucing 
column  of  solution  unail. 
In  practice  the  lime  required  to  teach  dkcae  various  candiiiois 


.    Ut  ui 


10  tbe  so 


Lihcso 


11  but 


eoLirrioM 


bd(hl  of  tbacoluma  al  Blutloa  mwU  (!■■■[  Mltad  dM«|liili- 

ihgi  be  Kl  up  [n  in  iwihcimil  eacIaHin  and  nuinuiiud  vilh  llie 
prrfonnuicr  d  xa  unliimied  Hipply  of  wdHl  Tliii  mult  voukl  t* 
coiitiuytBill*ii)SHmaJiliciiiipoiiibiIiI|><if''iiaiMinlBHdaa," 
and  htnct  n  my  ondiule  ikil  Ihnufh  Hck  ■  — 1  ptiiwihli 
nJl,  Ihe  lolvul  and  Ibe  mlulion  u  Ihe  (act  at  tit  "' " 


ic  cm  cl  1 

incctnj  with  Iht  vtpour  pnwirc.  and,  in  ■  vny  <lilulc  s^Igciiiii, 
wprnwd  hy  the  aimplc  rclalion  juu  pvrit 

\nG1hrr  nJation  brconm  evident  if  we  luE  «■  ■  Kml-pcnDeable 
tiiJDii  1  "  npaui  lieve  "  i>  BiteMed  by  G.  F,  FiUienld.  If  ■ 
nber  of  ■ouirencxiKh  holei  belled  diiniih  ■  >^  ■ubetim 
ich  H  not  vetted  by  tbt  ti^uid,  gur  icoawledfe  v'  llir  pboionienB 
capillarity  abDwa  in  ihat  it  needa  utaautv  ta  f«ce  the  Ijqui 
a   Ot  bojei.      -   -^— -'-■-'  —■-  -   — • '  ~-^-='— 


"silS^™ 


Kml-pernieable  mcmbraoe.    When  the 

tiua be«A  incnued by  IbeaiipljcatiDn 
tbai  at  the  HlvenL    la  aay  ■aiuiion, 


U  (quality  viCb  Ebal  g(  tb 


re  of  a  lelut) 


ti  ficeilni 


idbydi 


iribLt  I 


Til 


rnmt  <d  pun  V 


t^anollier  meiliod  of 
treatiaff  our  ■ubjtcl' 

Bjr  II— fj-inf  that  a  diluta  •aluttai  n  put'lhron^  a  tbcnm- 
dyumk  cjivla  wo  may  deduce  dirMly  idatiom  betwca  in 

oanwUc  proniTC  aod  iti  fnezing  pcdnt.  Let  ui 
}^!!l,  bttxe  out  unit  mDss  of  ulvcnl  from  a  wktlon  at  III 

fnciing  point  '^rfT  and  tenwvt  tbc  kc,  wUcb  ii 
aminied  to  be  the  Ice  of  tbe  puie  (olvenl.  Tben  let  ui  heat 
both  Ice  and  ulullon  tbtau(b  Ibe  InSniloiiiial  tetnperaiute 
nnge  ft  to  the  Itcaias  poiot  T  of  the  (olvent.  indi  the  ice 
fay  the  apclieatiOB  o(  aa  aouuat  of  heal  I^  which  mcuiini  iia 
lueot  beu  of  fiukni,  and  allow  the  nlvoit  as  lonned  to  oitti 
Ihe  ■olutkn  Tever^blji  thraBib  a  lenil-pcnBcible  wall  into  aa 
enpoa  cyUader,  Mjit  to  atDOOnt  al  work  Fdi.  By  awliaj 
the  rcHtllant  Mlation  throufb  the  lange  iT  ws  lecuveT  ibe 
orifinal  ttate  of  the  vyiletiL  The  well-known  aaprcRion  ftv 
Ihe  effidoiey  at  the  eyde  of  nnnible  opciatuHi  givii  na 

TdtIL  -  dTfT  o(  ^  -  TFA/L 
as  a  value  for  the  depieuion  o(   the  freeiin|  point  of  the 
lolutioa  compared  witb  that  of  the  puic  m1*coL 

The  f  ne^  potat  ef  a  ■elatka  mar  Im  datoiataed  ^leilneiitBlly. 
The  mluiioB  b  coMaloed  in  an  iaafr  lube.  wummJlt  which  ii  an 
air  Mee.  Then  cone*  an  aitei  vomI,  ia  wkicfa  a  tiroli*  iniitiiR 
(la  be  placed.  The!  mliRiiia  li atiini! coatlnooudy  indihe ten- 
peniuie  (alti  iloKly  belin'  the  fimiiif  point,  till  the  HpenatuntioD 


peranir)  w  the  palnl  if  ■ouIUiriva  flm  ty  (he  tevkanr  at  tb* 
ulutlen  ulicn  iDmtiact  with  ice  loappreaeh  the  inie  fne^  peJu 
oa  one  ade  and  the  tenpeiature  tt  the  enckwirc  ca  the  other. 


•eeund  ii  by  obtainiiu  the  imder  eooEof  by  Kmponry  cooUnf  fd 
llw  ait  tpact  by  a  ipltal  tube  in  i>ki;h  ether  niy  be  evanofated, 
Ifcc  ««er  veMi  bei^  filed  with  kw  ■■  connct  with  a  ulDdona) 
equi*alenl  conrnimtiea  to  that  irichiB.  Madlhciliou  of  lUi 
method  ha^vbeen  urd  Inr  many  DbKrveT1»anio»OIhenby  Raoult, 
Loomli,  H.  C.  Jonca.  andbj;  E.  H.  Griffith!  and  T.  C.  Bodlord,  wbo 
compared  directly  the  frtetiaE  pdnti  of  dDute  irdutlonf 'with  tbote 
of  lb*  i»re  folveat  inaimilareoiiditiDniby  iheaccuiate  Detbadaof 
platinum  therraoraetiv. 

Another  applicatloD  of  the  theory  of  eneT|y  cnibkt  HI  to  o^ 
ordinate  the  oamoiic  pressure  of  a  liilutc  aolutkui  with  Iht 
pi<nun  of  a  gai  accnpyiac  the  ainie  space!.  On  m*^^ 
Ihe  (undanental  hypolhesa  of  the  molecular  theory,  yfc»»< 
we  rtiust  n(ird  a  lolulion  as  composed  of  a  numbci  jy''** 
of  tepaiaie  patiido  i^  solute,  lotLend  through- 
out the  solvent.  Eafh  piitlde  may  leact  in  some  way  an 
Iht  solveni  In  its  neitbbouihaod,  but  if  ihe  sohilioD  be  so 
dilute  IhA  each  of  these  sphera  of  itifluenee  ft  unaffccled 
by  the  rest,  no  fuiths  addition  of  solvent  will  chaose  the 

•^venl.  The  only  cBect  of  adding  solvent  wQl  be  lo 
Mparate  tunhtr  from  each  other  Ihe  systems  composed  of 
solute- panicle  ai  nucleus  and  aolvent  as  atmospbetCj  it  will 
not  affect  the  action  of  eadi  ducIcu)  on  its  slmoq>beR.  Thus 
the  result  will  be  tlie  same  whiiever  the  naluie  of  the  inler- 
aciion  tn«y  be,  II  solvent  be  allowed  to  enter  through  a  semi- 
permotblE  wall  Into  an  engine  cylinder,  the  woiIe  done  when  the 
solution  within  b  alieady  dilute  will  be.the  same  whalevei  Ihe 
nature  ol  the  inn 


!  of  the  1 


It  itself.     It  « 


lUtilE  tcdute,  the  pcewsce 
of  a  Mlvent  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  solute  eiiat  In  the 
tame  volume  u  a  gu.  Now  the  work  done  hy  aUowing  ■ 
■mail  quSDiily  ol  solvent  to  enter  reversibly  into  an  osmotic 
cylinder  Is  measured  by  the  ptoducl  of  Ihe  osmotic  pleasure  Into 


.    Hea< 


by  the  work  done  ps-  unit  change  of  volume  of  the  solnlioa. 
The  iciult  of  oui  consideration,  therefore,  is  that  Ihe  damotie 
ptctsure  of  a  dilute  solution  of  a  v<Jaiile  aolute  tnuat  have  Ihe 
same  value  ai  the  gaseous  plessure  the  same  number  ol  nlute 
particles  would  eiert  if  they  occupied  is  gas  a  volume  equal  lo 
that  of  the  sohition. 

The  reaaoning  given  above  ii  Independent  of  the  tempentute, 
so  that  the  variation  with  temperature  of  the  osmotic  preamre 
of  a  dilute  solulioh  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  ^,vbik 
iyslenu.  Expetimeoial 
mds  them  to  the  cases 
of  nonvolatile  iolule»7-aa  Is,  indeed,  to  be  opccted,  Knee 
votatiliiy  it  merely  a  mailer  of  degree.  When  the  toluiloB  ceasta 
to  be  dilute  In  the  Ihermodynamlc  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  when 
the  spheres  of  influence  of  Ihe  Kilute  panicles  intersect  each 
other,  this  reasoning  ceases  to  apply,  and  Ihe  tetuhing  nodifia- 
tlon  of  (he  gas  laws  as  applied  to  lolutioni  becomes  a  tnalter  far 
fuTlber  investJgalbn,  Iheorelica]  or  cxperimentaL  In  the  Hmil 
then,  when  the  concenlialion  of  the  solulion  becomes  vanishlngly 
imall,  iheoiy  shows  that  the  osmotic  pressure  b  equal  to  the 
pietsure  of  a  gas  filling  the  same  ^Mce.  EiperimenU  with 
membranes  of  copper  fcnoeyanlde  have  verified  this  ctsolt  lor 
solniions  of  cane-iugir  of  moderate  dilutions.  But  the  noit 
test  of  the  ibeoiy  depend!  or 
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la  iht  aahitin  lor  unk  nui  ol  ■olvtM  addol  wc  ca  [or  ibe  qiuiunr 
^ft.wbcRiktlicainwnntionadtieiolmiDii.ibcnliK  i'Sj7*C. 
pcf  unit  coaanUasioa.    Ejipcrimniul  irvflHiETiavTiiB  ol  ItvKiiaig 

RAdult,  Loomu,  GriAlha*  Dnllonl  uuj  dhere  and  number* 
na^d^rouDd  l-A^fouod  for  thu  conccniiaiion.     Equally  E(»d 

lie  add  yii.  (ormic  aod  1-84.  benicnF  syi,  u> 
PS.     SuA '-—  ■- --—    --" 


Inlfcw  vapmiT  pTPMUfe equation  *-^—P*/*,WBliave  the  vapour 
dcfuity  r  «qual  to  M/Vj.  when  M  u  the  mdlecubr  wciRbl  of  the 
•olvent.  TiKdeainvadhelkiuidH  MNA'.when  N  uihenuinber 
et  lAtttn  mslecidea.  and  V  the  total  valiuna  of  the  Uquul.  Sub- 
aiituiing  tbeae  vaJbe«»  we  find  that  tbe  lelative  Lowering  of  vapouT 
prcuure  Lna  very  dilute  lolution  it  equal  to  the  ratio  of  tbe  nuiubera 
ol  ulute  and  lolvenl  molecuki.  or  V  -  fO/p  '  '/N. 

Tb*  experimenti  of  Raoult  on  ■o1ution«>oC  or^nlc  bodle*  in 
water  and  on  aoJutuu  of  many  lubnancea  in  lonv  drteea  orvuic 
•olvcata  liave  coafimied  this  refult»  and  therefo 
value  of  the  oamotic  pcasun  from  wtuch  it  vat  tieduced. 

Ahhough  even  good  mepibtana  of  copper  ftrrocyanide 
perfectly  leml-penoeabk,  — '  ■ ' ' ■- 


pcorUed  ft 
imperfect  le 


Bvalidate  the  tbeory  of  otunotic  equUibtium.    Tbcy 
-*-  -   \  th£  CDDditioot  of  tbe  particular  eqxrvnemt, 

t  be  independent  of  tbe  natimr  of  tbe  me 


properties — prcasurc,  freezing  '  point  and  vapour 
f  r.r~"r.^in  coiJotnilly  With  tfat  tttotciital  Viluo. 
AU  mete  tomlioni  ue  Bon-conductors  ol  dcclticii/. 
On  Ihe  otliB'  hand,  )o1uIiaa  of  mioera]  addi  and  sails  conduct 
ibe  current  with  cbeinica]  decomposition — they  arc  called 
dcdtolytev     In  order  lo  explain  Ihe  electrical  propciliei  of 

believe  (hat  each  molecule  of  the  salt  is  dissociated  into  Iho 
parLf,  potassium  and  chlorine,  each  aswdated  with  an  cli^tric 
charge  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  algn-  The  movement 
In  oppotile  directions  ol  these  charged  ions  constitutes  the 
electric  cuirent  in  the  tolution.  Ta  eiplain  the  etecUical 
properties  of  sulphuric  add  in  aqueous  solution,  the  Supposition 
of  Ihiee  ions,  two  of  hydrogen  azid  one  o(  the  dicmical  group  S0< 


Lr>.    Non 


lof  ll 


■olutioDs  show  that  their  nunDtic  ptcssuio  *re  abnormally 
great  and  that,  at  otreme  dilution,  the  ratio  of  their  osmotic 
protures  to  that  of  equivalent  solutions  of  non-electrolytes 
it  equal  to  the  number  of  ions  indicated  by  the  electrolytic 
properties.  From  the  osmotic  side  also,  then,  electrolytic 
diuociation  is  indicted,  and  indeed,  it  was  from  this  side  that 
theidcaiiai£tst*uggesiedbyS.  Arrhcniuiin  i!tST-  Thesubjtct 
is  dealt  nitb  in  EucnOLVUS  and  CouddCHOH,  F.ljcibic; 

CmwilriiUd   Stlnlidu. — Having   dealt    with    the   relations 
■  as  ideally  dilute  tolation,  we  now 
the  general  case  whers  tha  Amplifying 
dilutfaa  is  not  made. 

;  cdIurui  of  solution  in  6g.  13  required  for 
ireugh  a  semi-perme^e  wall  below  is 
met  the  osmotic  prestiuc  of  strong  solutions 
lundred  atmospheres.  Hence  we  muti  not 
density  of  the  vaponr  in  the  Bunounding 


assumption  ol  grc 
The  hdgbl  of  ue 


ttinot[riiere  fa  cBottam,  or  thil  the  lolutlMi, ' 

is  reached,  is  of  uniform  concentration  tbtougboul.   The  osmotlE 

picssute  {defined    as    the    difference    in  the  hydro- 

static  premirea  of  the  solution  and  aolvtot  when    nH^Z^ 

Ibelr    vapcmr    prcesurea    are    equal    and    they  are 

conse<iuenIly  in  equilibrium  through  a  perfect  sani-pameabla 

numl»>De)  may  alto  depend  on  the  absolute  value*  ol  tbe 

hydrostatic  pnasuits,  as  may  the  vapour  presnirt  ol  the 

To  inveMigate  tbe  aaaunie  premie  c^  a  stroBg  ■ohition  m  may 

prtMure  10  an  equality  with  that  ol  the  ulveni.  The  filaiion 
bdweeo  hydnmalic  pmnire  and  the  vapour  prcHure  ol  a  puiE 
liquid  may  be  oblaiaed  ai  once  by  canaidering  Ihe  rite  of  liquid 

an.<  "  the  bcetom  of  the  column  is  p-f  'Valp,  ai  ihown  above 
foi        Jilumn  of  aolution.     Writing  >  fnt  I/.,  the  ■pedSc  volume 

of  liquid  at  the  prtsure  P,  and  rcatiicting  the  result  10  small 

ch  i,wesrtPil«-VdP. 

onsidilnnE  the  correiponding  relation  for  a  ^utioB  iaitead 

of  luiE  liquid,  potable  ifiHortncea  is  conccntiation  nvlie  the 

CO  1  method  diSicutt  <A  applicaiion,  and  it  ia  better  to  allach 

Ih  4itemby  meanj  of  an  Ima^aaty  cycle  of  iKKhnmat  operation. 

Tl  mpkR  way  to  da  thii  it  to  imarne  a  vapnic-iieve  pinon 

th  h  wjiich  [he  vapour  but  not  the  liquid  can  pML    Ai  we 

Ih  a  number  vi  imall  enough  hoiea  throu^ii  a  lolid  not  wetted 
bj        liquid. 

ut  imagine  unit  maaa  rA  aolntioa  of  volume  V  confined  in  a 
cy       3  ABC  between  a  find  vapour  sieve  B  and  a  aalid  piiun  A 


ill  own  ™ioui  pieKire  only,  that  i>,  when  F  -  »  -  d,  the  term 
involving  V  vaniihej,  and  Che  limit  Ol  inlegration  P'becomca  P.-l-#. 

or  mc  aRawialiy  with  jmtiure,  we  may  write  the  firnt  iaucral 
u  V'(P.-t-^~f )  wbarc  V^  now  deiiote*  ka  DcaB  valui  b«wt« 


Im  second  inttBiali  vip  vt 


I  equation  the  osmotic  pretture  7a  requiied  to  keep 
n  equilibrium  at  tq^nta  iu  vapour  and  threugh  a 


tTw  compiHiibiLil]'  of  the  nlL 

oa  JilutkHi  it  Beuly  equil  u  Ihe  vo 


latity  V,  ibv  chv^e  in  volurpv  of  iba  ntutior 
Pa  when  unit  HUH  ol  Blvtal  if  miud  with  it 
— ■----  -  ' rLedxQ  ol  the  -■---■--  — -*  -■ 


•  tieuly  taiai  to  the  vol 

■1  to  V;  the  ifiB:i£i:,vojLimei;(  tlic  icil' 

■  diicct  laethoA  with  Kmi-pennrHble  mnbni' 
cnnidc  by  Lord  Bcrlaliv  >nd  e.  C  }.  Hullcv, 

wdAbed  veiida  contAining  nluEicmuid  watrro 
'    Tbeir  ubie  oF  compAJUDU  publisZicd  in  1906 


[1  difficult 


ConcKitntkiiitB 

OMOtkptwnMo'C. 

F™.w[m.r 

Fnmdlnrt 

11 

the  Utot  b»t  equlion.  Tin  diStfcaoe  Im  tbc  los 
A^l-  ilopt*  for  witer  U»t  lea  ii  ifliT-^ffld  l-Lrir, 
»»xtoM.  ^g„  i.^  the  laieni  hiat  ol  fuiiM,  ii  tba  diScnncc 
betmcn  the  hull  of  evipnalkia  Kit  ke  ud  wMer,  atid  f  i* 
the  ipedfic  volurai  of  [he  vaponr. 

The  difference  in  tbe  fcuftring  of  vipeuft  pnsuim  ip-it' 
my  bcpultqual  to  VtfP/i.  whm^iilbeiiKDalEpnsain.  Kid  V 
theipKificvr^umecftbenlveiit.    Wc  then  ««  VdF- UT/T. 

._  , l: : ■  ..  i„o„  L  «nd  . 


ufun 


dF  Ibe  Ii^ 


Tbe'E. 


t  ii  ^ven  by  L-U-jj  [.-.1<n-,  oliccc   L, 
I  i-i*  i>  Ibe  diSenim  in  the  iprciJi:  brati  oT 


b(  l7-[i-iO  rr,-T),'i"bm  I-/  ii  nbout  O'S  Mliim*     tl 
nniiion  of  L  i^th  prhuie  >■  nnbibly  inilL 

The  volume  of  a  irwiune  of  water  alio  dependi  on  tcmpenitui 
and   prcHurft     A^ 


A^vojunurrly  <jne  degire  iDwerinjE   -. 
- '    -  -'^'-  -I  change  of  ]j  almoepheiet  in  the 


led  bf_  ibe'iiaear 


r%  aAd  integrating  we  have,  neglKI 


K.  W.  Mane  and  J.  C.  W;  Fiaa 
■aenta  of  oenotic  pnoure  of  ■ 
■neanind  the  [recili^  point!  of  « 


Conccntntion  la 

point- 4. 

OmuHc  preenre. 
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At  the  limil  <)t  dilulion,  «Imii  the  canniitntioii  ol  1  aotutioi] 
mtroadMI  leto,  we  have  icea  that  ifaennodynamical  theory, 
_  veiilied    \Sj  -cipeiliaeDt,    ibowa   that  Ihe   oimotic 

"','mi      pwaiuie  ha>  the  lame  value  u  the  ga*  {xoHre  of 
the  aante  munhcr  <A  mokciilefl  in  the  aame  apace. 
Gaui  at  high  pdMunt-CaO  to  onlDtm  10  Ba^a  law,  aiid  iolii- 


tbni  at  modnate  rancealnithrai  gfv*  onnatic  | 
iBcrcaM  f»stw  than  the  conceBiration.  The  van 
from  Boyle'l  law  Ii  teptesenlcd  In  the  equaliot 
Wudi  by  (ubttaciing  a  coaaUat  b  from  the  total  volt 
npiucBt  the  effect  of  the  volume  of  the  maleciile 
The  corteapandiBJE  coirectjon  in  tolutforu  cooiisti 
only  the  volume  of  the  lolvenl  In  nbich  the  soluu 
inatcad  of  (he  •hole  volusie  o(  the  ulution. 
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In  fir,  I*  (he  nirve  I  repmenta  Boylc'i  law  if  the  volume  ie 
Uken  to  be  that  Iif  ihe  »hiliiin.  and  (W  curve  II  if  the  votun 
it  that  of  the  lolvent.  Even  thii  conTElina  a  aM  auficienl  la 
•dlulx*  cf  Blear,  <^i«e  the  theofTiica]  curve  II  Ilea  bdow  the 
experimental  nlnemtionB,  A  further  eonectwa  Buy  be  made  b^ 
addinv  morr  empirical  tenrw  to  (he  equation,  but  a  nore  prambiv 
idea,  due  In  J.  H  Poynlinf  and  K.  L.  Cellcndar  >•  to  tnee  .(ha. 
effect  of  pciaible  combiiWEbil  of  moJecuka  <i  ecJute  with 
malccula  of  the  Blvent.  Theae  eomUiied  Hlvest  molBuIea  an 
thua  -removed  f rocD  eaiitence  aa  aofvent,  Ihe  eflective  voluin*  ot 
which  ii  redLiced  to  that  of  the  renufning  free  nwlecnlM  cf  mtvenl. 
The  greater  the  numbci  of  Hater  nu4eculca  attached  to  oae  augar 
maTFculc,  tlie  Icat  the  reddual  volume,  and  the  greater  Ihe  theor- 
erical  preiaurc,  Callendar  finely  that  five  molcculei  of  water  tn 
(he  caae  of  cane-tuoar  or  two  molcculn  in  the  case  of  rieilnwe  are 
reqnired  to  being  iRe  curvei  into  cortformity  wlib  the  sbHnalivna 
of  Bcilid^  andliulley.  which  in  Eg.  is  are  iadicalcd  by  crows. 

Solubiiity  and  Htat  oj  SbJuHoh. — The  conccptipiu  of  osmotic 
preuuro  and  ideal  Kmi.penseablc  membraDCa  enable  (U  ti> 
deduce  other  thermodynamic  rclatloni  between  the  differeDt 
properties  of  (oluLiona.   Aa  an  example.  Jet  ua  tajte  the  following 

An  eneine  cvlinder  may  be  imagined  te  pouen  a  fleml-permeahttt 
botlcm  and  lo  work  vilKout  friclron.  tt  (t  be  fUtcd  with  a  aohiUo* 
and  the  holto       -  ■    ■ 


a>  in  Car 
anS''all'lhe  Ib< 
■■W*™  applied 
■orulKin    in    thn   cylinder    ba 
kept  laturalcd  by  the  pincnce 
of  cryttaii    of   the    loliile,    cryi 
entert.  and    the  ao?ulion    remalai   v^LniEq 
u    inuriniry   cycle   c^  opaiatioai   we   isay 
applicatnn    lOMiaiiana  of.  Ihe  LaWat   beat   < 

VtT..-.)).  "p  i.  the  <«mo?£  pie«^iT-,  T  'the 
and  x  the  hen  of  ailnion  of  mil  n 
I  iliu4viag~M  form  a  vglnn*  n-ra,  of   _ 
n  aBaanolianlrwIea.   J>(»  Km*.  iaToivm,  l<M 


win    ^Holve   ai   arlveiit 


•aom  isliiliaa 


37* 


SK!f: 


a™: 


•hen  Mild  b  dlwhrcil  it , , 

..   — t  * —  ^i._^  .Mr.-^  _.  ^.  r^^^  ^^  oppoilte  UB.  Tfaiu  cupric 

9  viA  u  cvDiutlaa  at  btat,  wl 

wlwa  til*  lolittJai  b  aevly  ntiintedi  it  ia  cooled  by  taldif  up  ibdr 
nflbcnUd. 

Id  >  very  dilute  aolulion  no  appreciible  heU  Ii  evolved  or 
■taocbcd  when  idvcat  is  added,  but  iiich  heat  e&ccti  are 
0„ii^  (enctatly  found  iritb  more  conccntraled  loluliou. 
Aawn  The  result  ia  to  chaoxe  the  relation  bctvecD  tcmpeja- 
"^^***  ture  and  the  oaniotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  caaatanC 
*'  "'  concaniiaiioB,  a  reUtioE  which,  in  very  dilute 
■olulioss,  it  a  diiea  piaponlenality. 

Tte  equation  of  availaUe  eo«n  (m  EmKCSnci)  A-tf+ 
yiAlfT  may  be  applied  to  tbia  ptobleD.    The  available  energy  A 


±  may  be  gained  f  n 


cylinder. 


lacilairine 


if  Pib. 


Neglectins  tke  volume  cbange  witb  tcmpenture  tbii  lives 
P"(+TrfP/aT  (or  the  rcbtion  required.  In  the  cue  •rbere  / 
it  oejlipble  we  have  P/JP-T/JT.  which  on  integration  ihowt  that 

pnpDftiaoal  to  Che  nlJeolute  lemjKrature. 

Tittria  »f  SiIulieH. — The  older  observcis,  Dolicing  [be  heal 
eSecIs  which  often  accompany  diiioliition,  ngaided  solutions 
u  chemical  compounds  of  varying  composition.  The  physical 
Investigation  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  its  comlalion  by 
Vsn.'t  Ho9  with  tbe  pressure  of  a  gas,  brought  forward  a  new 
■ipect  of  (be  phenomena,  and  suggtsjed  an  Identity  of  physical 
■ufiu  efertiidi  as  wcU  as  of  oumerical  value.  On  Ibis  view,  the 
furkction  ol  the  solvent  is  to  ^ve  space  for  the  solute  to  diffuse, 
and  the  pressure  on  a  Knu.permcible  membrane  i>  due  to  ibc 
aceu  of  solvent  molecule*  eulcting  over  iboM  leaving  in  cooK- 
quence  of  the  smaller  number  whicb  irapinge  on  the  membrane 
from  (he  side  of  the  lolulion;  the  defect  in  (he  number  must 
be  pnponionat,  roughly  a<  any  rate,  to  the  number  of  solute 
molecule),  present,  that  is,  to  the  ttrenglb  of  the  solulion. 
■  Whatever  view,  if  any,  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  a  solu- 
tion, the  thermodynamic  relations  we  have  investigated  equally 
bold  good.  It  is  tbe  strength  and  wealinest  of  thermodynamic 
method)  that  they  are  independent  of  theoties  of  constitution. 
The  taulla  are  true  whatever  theory  be  in  vogue,  but  tbe  result) 
throw  no  light  on  tbe  problem  ai  which  thcoiy  to  choose.  All 
the  t  hermodynaraic  relations  we  have  deduced  hold  on  any  theory 
of  solution  and  favour  no  one  theory  rather  than  another. 
Whether  osmotic  peessun  be  due  lo  physical  impact  or  to 
chemical  affinity  it  must  necessarily  have  the  gis  value  in  a  dilute 
solution,  and  be  related  to  vapour  pleasure  and  (reeiiag  point 
in  the  way  we  have  traod.  But  for  any  theory  of  solution  to 
be  tenahle,  it  mutt  at  leatt  be  consistent  with  the  known  thermo- 
dynamic relations,  verified  as  those  relations  are  by  e:ipcrimeat. 
On  oertain  assumptions  required  for  the  extension  of  the 
methods  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gase*  to  liquids,  L,  Boltimann 
IS  of  (bt  U*  ef  einwiic  proMra  indilute 


stale.  Bui,  whether  or  not  tbt 
demonslration  be  accepted,  the  sinulatity  between  soluli 
chemical  Imtion  remains,  and  the  osmotic  law  has  been  tx 
from  this  side  by  J.  H.  Poynling  and  by  H.  L.  Callendj 
fundamental  phenomenon  they  lake  to  be  the  identity  of 


cethe 


vapour  pressure  of  a  solution  to  the  lighl  vi 
cule  of  the  salute  comUnes  with  a  certain  numbs-  of  nnlecules  of 
tbe  aolvent  in  such  a  way  aa  to  render  them  inactive  for  evspota- 
tion,  we  get  a  lowering  of  vapour  pressure.  Let  u9  assume 
that  the  ratio  f!/  ol  the  vapour  preiaures  of  the  solvent  and 
solution  is  equal  lo  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  free  molecules  of 
solvent  to  the  whole  number  of  molecules  in  the  solution.  Each 
molecular  com;riei,  formed  by  solution  and  aolvent,  is  treated 
aa  a  singt*  mokcule.  If  there  are  n  molecules  of  solute  lo  N  of 
aolvent  originally,  and  each  molecule  of  solute  combines  with  a 
molecule  of  solvent,  we  get  for  the  ratio  of  vapour  pressure) 
WP'"(N-ai>)/(N— B«+ii),  while  tbe  relative  lowering  of 
vapour  pressure  Is  Cf-f  );^-ii/(N-b»). 
In  the  limit  of  dilution  when  ■  is  very  small  compared  with  N 
Raoult's  experimental  law  (hat  the  re' 


B/N.V 


ic  law,  and  conversely 


follows,  while  for  mote  concentrated 
solutions  agreement  is  obt^ned  by  assigning  arbitrary  values  lo 
a,  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  j  in  tbe  case  of  cane-sugar. 

Certam  Mlvenu,  such  u  water,  liquid  ammonia  or  liquid 
hydrocyanic  add,  po))ess  Ibe  power  of  making  some  solutes, 
such  aa  minenJ  salts  and  acid),  when  dissolved  in  them,  con- 
ductors of  elecuidty.  Tbe  spedal  properiie)  of  these  solutioia 
are  dealt  witb  under  Electiolvsis  and  ComiDcnCii'i  Euc- 
Tuc,  f  In  Lit*idi.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cofitdinatc 
thU  ionising  power  of  solvents  with  their  dielectric  constants, 
or  with  their  chemkal  properties.  On  the  lines  of  Foynting*) 
(heoiy  of  solution,  each  ion  in  electrolytes  must  combine  "ith 
one  or  mote  molecules  of  solven[. 

Digmun  in  Salttiuiai. — Tbe  passage  of  dissolved  substances 
through  animal  and  vegetable  membranes  was  tl"  —'*■•"' 
many  early  experiments.  It  was  found  that  sul 
mineral  salts,  wbich  crystaUize  weU  from  9o]u(ion, 
membranesnithcomparative  ease, while  the  }elly-lil 
such  as  albumen  passed  with  extreme  sloi 
first  to  make  systematic  eipeiiments  on 
dissolved  substances  with  no  separating  membrane  wasTbomss 
Graham  (iSo4-iB6q),  who  immersed  in  a  large  volume  of  water 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  a  solution,  and  after  some 
tin»  measured  tbe  quantity  of  aubstance  which  had  diSused 
into  (he  water.  Again  the  two  classes  of  substance*  menlBned 
above  were  found  to  be  distinguished,  and  Graham  called  the 
slowly  diffusible  non-crystaJline  bodies  colloids,  in  contrast  to 
the  quickly  diffusible  crystalloids.  Graham  showed  that  ine 
diffusion  wasapprorimaiely  proportional  to  the  difference  m  cc^ 

on  (he  lino  of  Fourier's  trealment  ol  the  conduction  of  heal.  _ 
itity  of  eubWance  which  diffuaea  ihrouah  ui 
^-..  1.-  _-i -: — I  .„  the  dineret 


«  diffusion  of 


Id  may  be  taken  i 


c  with  the  dlnance  a,  to  that  the  number  of  ^""''T.TIjlI^'rf 
of  Biute  which.  In  a  lUe  dl,  crc«  an  area  A  of  •  )on«  <»^"?"^, 
constant  ci™»  leciion  ia  dN -- DA  We/ibjitt.  when  D  IS  a  conH 

and,  if  we  regard  Ihe  differen™  in  (hat  pieeiii'*  "  "V'Sn    « 
foire  driving  Ihe  ditiolved  lubrtanM  thn»»b  »±!^}"  ' 
are  able  to  obtain  the  equation  of  diffuiion  in  another  lorrn 


lOugh  for  the  oinKitic  pre""« 


RT,^ 


^^Z'iZ 


T.EfS'u'S 


o^le 


SOLUTRUN  EPOCH— SOLWAY  HRTH 


whicb  incnue  until -dwv  lie  itnuf  CBoait  to  diw  tl 
■  kwi  iknc  l—ta,  (nd  to  mud  the  ntunMy  lutr 
VoclMthcBraBntL  Tht w^rttm ogtmf by  H- 
icfoie  the  fofce  F,  nquiiid  M  drin  om  iiinuiK- 
|h  tha  liquid  with  unit  Tidadiy  li  the  nn  sf  tha 
oiBiida  lot  tin  Jndividiud  (on.  Now  the  vdod- 
ihe  apoDdiB  iona  uodCT  unit  pmwitial  RuUtm, 

d  V  nadet  init  tons,  m  Cnown  ' ■-■ 

tol/U+t/V."  ■ 


HI  tkclrfeil 


ic  and  tlie  hydimidet  o{ 
o(  Ihoe  coUoidi  diuolve  in  mler  or  otiwi  liquids  lo  form 
•olulioiu  called  by  Gnhara  kyiresnh;  Grahain  named  the  Klids 
formed  by  Iht  Ktling  «  coagulation  ol  these  liquids  iydroiili. 
'  '    ■         '     Uoids  in  solvenis  such  ai  water  and  alcohol  seem 


le  divisible  in 


I  with  w 


;h  a  group  of  coQoid  particles  to 
aiimber  ol  divalent  Ions,  and  Lhre 


bi  all  proponloni,  aitd  will  solidify  in  certain  condi 
class,  represented  by  gebiin,  wttt 
diluting,  vhDe  the  other  class,  crai  „ 

silica,  albumen,  mi  metallic,  hydnBulphidcs,  will  solidify  on 
beating  or  oa  the  addition  of  electralyta  to  form  a  soSd  "  gel  " 
which  caonol  be  redlisolved.  SoUdiEcaiioa  of  tbe  fint  Lipd 
may  be  temwd  "setting,"  that  of  the  second  "coagulalioD." 
The  power  ot  coagulstioti  of  ooUods  shown  by  eJectioIytei 
depenib  in  a  cuiioas  manner  on  the  chemical  valency  ot  the 
efiecfive  ion.    The  average  of  the  coagulative  powers  ol  salts  ot 

"  '      ■  St  be  brought 

ttducc  coagU' 

the  help  of  tbekioetic  theory  and  the  theory  ol  cnanc 

^^ueticy  with  whicb  the  necessary  coojuDctioju  ul  ions 

nnd  ihow  that  the  geuenl  law  wiH  be  that  the  coagulative 

powcn  should  be  in  the  ntios  ot  i  :  *  :  i*.    Putting 

get  I  :  31 :  1014  tocompare  with  the  eiperimentalnutD 

ordinary  surface  energy  of  a  two-phase  aysteai  toids  t 

the  uea  of  contact,  and  thui  lo  help  the  growth  ol  Ibe  larger 

aggregates  required  for  OHgulatioii.    A  Dilural  eltclric  charge 

on  the  particles  would  (^poselhit  tendency,  and  tend 

th«  free  surface  and  thus  promote  disintegration  an 

The  lunction  ol  the  electrolyte  may  be  to  annul  such 

dwige  and  thus  allow  the  non-electric  totface  energy  ' 

ax^nlatlorL   This  erplanallon  is  supporled  by  some 

by  W.  B.  Hardy,  who  found  that  certain  coHoids 

dectric  charges,  the  Mgn  of  which  depended  on  whel 

lounding  b'quid  was  slightly  acid  ot  sli^tl/  alkali 

neutral  point,  nhen  the  particles  possessed  no  charge,  Ibeir 


in  calculate,  fay 


TU 


likdyalGnt. 

The  liie  ol  Ibe  aapcnded  panklea  in  colloidal  ■olnUnia  wis 

.  mif.    In  lune  lolutiorii  they  are  visflite  under  a  good 

Bricciacapc.     In  other  cast*,  white  too  small  to  be  diiecily 

lUUe,  Ibor  an  Iubc  enough  to  tcattet  and  pcJaiiie  ■  beam  o( 

"  ht.    In  ytt  other  aolutioos,  the  partklea  are  smaller  agnbi, 

d  Mem  to  Bppreach  in  siia  the  biger  molecules  of  crysIaJkiid 

bstances.    It  it  not  yet  agreed  whether  coQoId  solution  tl 

B  UMe  In  kind  though  diflercnt  in  degree  from  OTstalloid 

luiJDn  or  is  a  phenomenon  of  an  entirely  ditleicnl  older. 

RinaiHCIs. — Thepcopenies  aad  ihe^y  ol  salutiona  aie  tnwtd 

all  works  da  gen^af  physical  chOBistiyi  Ostwald'a  diicuincia  in 

I  Uhrbiick  W91  cranstatcd  Into  English  in  1891  by  M,  M.  P.  Muir 

tilled  SnluitH.    Special  works  an  W.  C.  a  Wbcthan,  TViry  <f 

_^Ui«i>(i9ai1:W.RothiiiiDd,£MtcU«l(i9a;).  Salubility uUa 

an  livio  in  Landelt,  BDraslein  and  MewboBers.  Ttidin  (14(19)1 

A.  M.  Comey.  Dklimity  ^  Sttniiai&B  UiurtPmit)  (1896)1  A. 

Seidell,  Diilimary  if  On  SotMSlia  ef  Inatxit  and  Ortomk 

'nUama  (1907)-  (W.  C.  D.  W.) 

MLUnilAH  EFOCH,  in  atchieolosy,  the  name  given  by 
C.  de  MortCllet  to  Ihesecondstage  of  his  system  olcave-chiunology , 
and  (bat  syncfaronons  with  (he  third  dirisiua  of  the  Qoatemary 
period.  It  it  so  oiled  from  the  Sdntit  Ca-ve.  Macon  district. 
Slione-e1-L4^.  The  period  Is  characterized  by  two  serin  of 
chipped  Bints,  one  modelled  on  the  laund-leaf ,  the  otbei  on  that 
of  the  willaw.  Those  of  the  first  series  are  snislically  cbipped 
upon  the  two  faces  and  the  end.  and  are  readily  dislingni&bable 
fnm  Ibe  flints  of  the  preceding  Mousterian  epoch.  Largethin 
qrear-faeads;  scrapers  with  edge  not  on  the  side  but  on  the 
end;  flint  knives  and  saws,  but  all  still  cbipped,  not  ground 
or  polished;  long  ipeir-poinis,  with  tang  atid  shoulder  on  one 
Bide  only,  are  also  charaeteiiitic  implements  of  this  epoch. 
Bone  or  botiii  too,  was  used.  Tbc  Solutriin  work  eihiUli  > 
(T«n»lory  stage  <rf  art  between  the  flint  implemenia  ol  the 
Mouslcrtan  and  the  bone  implements  of  the  Madelenian  epochs. 
The  faima  Includes  the  bone,  rdndeer,  mammoth,  cave  lion. 


rhino 


s,  bear  1 


.    Soluti 


esluaiine  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  between 
England  and  Scotland.  If  its  mouth  be  taken  as  between  St 
Bee's  Head  on  the  Entfish  and  Burrow  Head  on  the  Scollish 
cojst,  its  length  is  jo  m.  The  breadth  at  ihe  mouth  is  39  m.) 
near  the  head,  where  the  Solway  viaduct  ol  the  Caledonian  rail* 
way  crossea  the  fiitb,  It  is  nearly  i)  m.  The  genera]  direction 
is  north-easterly  Iron  the  mouth.  The  Scottnh  counties 
bordering    the    £tth    are    Wigtownshire,    Kirkcudbright    and 

■  he  English  wde  the  low  Solway  riain  borders  Ibe  finh,  eicept 
lor  a  short  distance  above  St  Bees  Head.  Tlie  Scottish  shore, 
however.  Is  not  continuously  fiat,  and  such  elevatiuu  tl  CriSell 
US66  ri.],  Bengalm  (1150}  and  Caimhsitow  (149;),  above 
Wigtown  Bay,  rise  close  to  it.  The  shore  line  it  broken  on  both 
sdcs  by  the  estuaries  d  several  riven.  Thus  in  Scotland  the 
Cree  and  other  streams  enter  Wigtown  Bay;  Ihe  Dee,  Kirk- 
cuJbright  Bay;  Aucbencaim  Bay  and  Rough  Firth  receive 
numeniua  small  streams,  and  Ihe  Nith  dischaige*  tjirough  a  long 
esluaiy  The  Annan  baaiU  mouth  near  the  town  of  that  name; 
and  the  Esk  and  Eden  at  the  bead  ol  the  finh,  In  Cumbedand. 
On  this  shore  Morecorobe  Bay  receives  the  Wampool  and  Wavet 
Irom  the  plain,  the  Ellen  has  its  nouth  at  Maryport,  and  the 
Derwent  from  the  Lake  Diuict  at  Workington.  Hie  waters 
ol  the  firth  are  ihaOoi,  and  a  tidal  bore  occun  periodlcalty. 
The  fisheries  are  eilenuve,  and  though  there  are  no  ports  ol  the 
Gnt  magnitude  on  ibe  Grtb,  a  considerable  shipping  trade  il 
carried  on  at  Whitdiavea,  Harrington,  Workington,  Uatyport 
and  Slllotb  tn  Cumberland,  i  ■ 
Creelown  and  Wigtown  oa  the  Scottiab  ride. 


de.  [ 
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SOMA— SOMALILAND 


•OU.  <5uukrit  [ot  "  pnoed  iiitca, 
pTHt),  in  Hindu  mytbology  the  god  i 
of  the  Koou  f^ant  {Auitpias  acida),  iro 
miliiy  juice  ii  squeezed.  Sonu  is  tbc  Indiia  Biccliu*i  ud  <■■• 
ot  the  moat  imporunt  of  the  Vedic  godi.  All  the  ii*  bynuu 
of  the  ninth  boak  ot  lite  Rig  Ved*  uc  in  bit  pttise.  He  u 
celebnied  u  ■  dual  divinity  witli  Indn,  Agui,  PuthiD  or  Rudn. 
in  Dihei  boolu.  The  pretHntiaa  of  Ibe  wm*  jmce  wu  n  voy 
■acred  ceiemony,  and  the  wonliip  o[  the  sod  a  very  old,  1001 
being  id«itifiable  with  the  Avolaa  koma,  prepued  and  cxle- 
bnled  [n  Ibe  Inda-Inniaa  period.  The  pteot'*  Ime  home  u 
heaven,  and  uau  i>  drunk  by  ttodl  a*  well  u  men,  and  it  i>  under 
ill  influence  that  Indn  is  related  la  have  created  ihe  imlvene  and 
filed  the  eanh  imd  iky  in  their  places  In  poat-Vcdic  literature 
■oma  is  ■  legukr  luine  [or  the  moon,  which  is  regarded  as  being 
drunk  up  by  the  gods  and  to  watdng,  till  it  a  filled  op  again  by 

king  o[  pUnla;  in  both  it  ii  a  medicine  which  gives  healtb,  long 
life  and  removes  death-  In  both  the  celestial  is  djstmgunhed 
froiD  the  terrestial  soma,  and  the  liquor  from  Ihe  god.  The 
firM  soma  is  supposed  to  -have  been  stolen  frora  Its  guardian 
demon  by  an  eagle,  this  soma-biingiDg  ea^e  o[  Indri  being 
companUe  with  the  nectar-biingiog  eagle  of  Zeus,  and  with  the 
ttgle  which,  u  a  metamomhiab  ol  Odin,  catried  ofl  lb*  niead. 
See  A.  A.  Mscdoncll,  Viii  i/yOo^oo  [Smsburi,  i«97}' 
■OHALILUID.  a  country  o{  East  Afnca,  to  named  from 
its  Somali  inhabitanta.  It  is  alto  lumwn  as  the  "  Eastern  Ham 
of  Africa."  because  it  projects  somewhat  thaiply  easiwaida 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  the  only  section  of  the  conlinect 
which  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  peninsula.  In  general  oulhne  it 
is  an  Inegulsf  triangle,  with  apca  at  C^ic  Cuardafui.  From  the 
apei  the  notth  side  iitends  over  600  m.  aloog  tbe  souib  shore 
of  the  Gulf  a[  Aden  westwards  to  Tajura  Bay,  and  the  east  side 
akin*  the  Indian  Ocean  soulh-welt  [01  over  looo  m.  to  the 
Duuth  of  the  Juba.  Somali  also  inhabit  the  coast  region  and 
considerable  areaa  inland,  as  far  south  a*  the  Tana  rivei.  The 
country  between  the  Tana  and  Juba  rivera  now  forms  pait 

tn  Somaliland.  Inland  tbc  limits  of  Samaldand  comqiond 
loughly  with  the  Shou,  and  Haiiar  HiUa.  and  the  Galla  dis. 
Irict  south  of  Shoa  and  east  of  Lake  Rudoli.  Tbe  40*  caat  may 
be  taken  as  the  western  limit  of  Somah  settlcmoits  The 
triangular  space  thus  roughly  outlined  has  a  total  area  of  about 
3^6,000  sq.  n.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  1,100,000, 
but  DO  ttuslwoithy  data  are  available.  It  is  partitioned 
between  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  and  Abyssinia  as  under:-^ 


Area  in  1(1.111. 

Population. 

Total 

68,000 
146,000 

300.00D 

aofloo 

J56.0DO 

.,.00.000 

SomaliUnd  was  not  generally  adopted  as  Ibe  name  of  the 
country  until  Ibe  early  years  of  the  .9th  century.  The  northern 
and  cenfal  districts  were  previously  known  as  Adel,  the  runh- 
east  coast  as  Ajin.  By  the  ancienls  the  country  was  called 
rifio  tamatakQ,  from  the  abundance  of  aromatic  plania  which 
il  produced.  ' 

yjyiicol  Ftahna. — The  whole  region  Is  cbaiicteriied  ly  a  «• 
■Hriiabl*  dit>™  of  ^ytical  unifonnitr,  and  nuy  be  bnadly 
deaeribed  u  >  vast  slaicaH  of  an  avenge  eieniioa  «l  jooo  ft., 
bounded  wotwanli  by  Iht  Ethiopian  and  Galla  bigUand*  BM 
ncftbwardt  by  an  Inner  and  an  oulefcoastranfc,  skirting  tbe  eoutb 
aide  of  the  GutT  of  Aden  in  its  entire  lengib  {nun  the  Hanar  uplands 
•a  Cape  Cuatdaful.  Tbe  plateau,  knon  a*  Ihe  Ogadcn  plateH, 
•verywbeie  piarnli  Ibe  aane  ounolaaaua  aqiKt  nf  a  boundhai 
Bteppe  clothed  with  a  acanly  vegetation  bI  Kiubby  plants  and 
benuceou  1  gmwtbs. 
-  Tbe  incluie  la  uniTiinnly  to  Ihe  ■oulb.eaat,  and  apin  froiti  the 

ail   tlw  ninniag  wattiw  an  coiircted  in  tlin«  riwn — tbe  NotsI 
la  Ibe  netthTtbe  Webi  Sbebdi  in  the  cKtn,  and  tba  Juba  ((.a) 


, ,  dliKdoa  tawnida 

■kan  Oeeu     Bdi  aa  iliilK  i>  Ibe  pncipiuilni  that  Ihe  Juba 

baa  a  pennaaeii.  dHcbargE  lEawinlL      The  Nogal  aenda 

down  a  turbtnea.  Aieuti  dutuig  the  Cmbeim,  whtle  t)v  -Sbebvli, 
natwilhatandlng  tbe  far  greater  eaient  of  ire  hajin,  doee  not  reach 


sra 


iiLMiun  (the  Ball  OLarihaJ  before icKhuciivJutH en 
Ctdan  —Tbe  Sanaliland  plauaii  u  dvAv  camps 
ndirlub      la  [be  KHtb  tbe  plaua 


a  ^rnearly  170  m. 


in  tbe  fuAy  >JterTK»ri.    On  an  average  the  coast.bdt  tevpeeaturea 

reccgniied — Jacuia^-April.  very  dfy  ud  great  bati  May-Jiut. 
cooler  and  tbe  "  heavy  "  laLnij  july-Septonbcr,  the  aeason  a 
■xireme  beat  and  the  south.west  moaiooiii  October'DKembcr, 
!he  "light"  mns.  The  "  heavy"  taios  an  tittk  (apcnenced  la 
Ibe  coaM  diKiicla.  Tb*  nunfall  >  Iran  4  to  S  io.  a «ai^  Incsn- 
■qvencc  of  tbo  eleVBtkn  o(  tbe  plateau  and  the  diynia  of  th* 
iir,  Ibe  hial  is  kaa  oppnaiive  than  ■  ladkaud  by  tha  Ieap«» 
luRt  noMded  Ualina  peevaili  in  the  valley  of  Ibe  WeU  SbebeU. 
flm  -The  highlandi,  whkh  in  an  alnaal  condniKHaline  tn*« 
East  Afnca,  hav*  to  a  great  aatent  iiolated  Ibe  tarn  id  SoBaliand 
In  mie  of  tha  rratni  4atinblaBca  of  iB  ehmau  and  aeil  to.tba 
ivie  of  the  band  of  high  Round.    In  tha 

~.,  (hat  of  the  Galla  country  and  AfayHlnln. 
On  Ibe  plareau  many  forms  coonaa  elaewbfn  in  East  AfiicB, 
Hieb  ai  iht  fienuiBi  palm  and  tbc  baobab  tm,  are  milling.    Tha 

Sreaierparcol  ihecauniry  {1  covered  eitber  with  tall  coarse  graisea 
ibe«  open  pLalu^being  called  bun),  or  more  commonly  wiiJT  ibkk 

atoei.  and,  eipecUl^OMBellui  and  Cammiphera,  whtb^dd 
hiihly  fTUreni  rerini  and  balumi,  nich  ae  myrrh,  fiaekiflceuie 
(afiinuaT and  "balm  of  Cilewl.''  Tlw  billnl  ie  a  Ihcirn.hoab 
grnwing  about  ro  ft  baA  and  coveted  with  amall  curvnl  hooka 
of  peal  MRngth.    Tbabiub  contaioa  alio  nuoieioiii  cieepen,  one 

and  hu  large,  Aohy,  beart-ihaped  Icavea.  Of  the  thoma,  II^ 
niifa  and  the  wiUi  often  grow  from  30  to  Jo  ft.  high  and  have  laigt 
HBi-iDp|ied  bnncbea.  In  places  there  are  foreaii  oi  iheit  nees. 
On  tbc  ununit  ot  ibe  Golis  lange  tbe  cedare  forrn  foiv<e.    Amooc 

(oft,  which  bean  edible  berncs  In 
cheenr  with  the  taate  oi  an  apple,  giowa  u 
fringliig  the  rinr  beda,  the  kauMsn,  a  kii 


le  bemcs  In  appearance  iDmething  like  the 


t^"^^. 


Ta 


I  fi  .high^ 


AnH.—Samallland  ia  i^b  In  Ihe  Iiiger  wild  animala    A 
then  are  the  lion  (Soman  name  tiiul)  and  elephant,  though 

tbe  UKk  or  do^^hamed  rhiiiDCFiai.  common  in  centnl  Ogadcn: 
kopuda.  abondant  In  many  dinricia,  and  daring — ihcy  have  givn 
tbarnane  to  the  Webl  SbebeU  £"  River  cf  Ihe  Leoparda")! 
pantbeia:  apottcd  and  Mriped  hyenaa  (the  latter  nreSi  fona, 
jackals,  ba^n  aad  wild  dagit  ginltee  and  a  gnat  vartMy  of 
antelope*.  TbtMtelopeilneludcIbebcaalfyKfafrlycoDnniiand 
widdy  diaiilbvtedi  the  gieaiet  and  lea«r  kudu  fthi  gnatet  kudu 
le  not  round  on  tbe  Ogadcn  piateau) ;  ihe  Somali  banebcol  (SnWsf 
Si—yinCl,  found  onh  In  the  tfaud  and  0[o  diatricti;  waierinck, 
me  *K*pt  aloag  dia  WeU  SbebeU  and  tbc  Nogil:  tbe  dol  or 
Somali  buAbock:  the  (Kbaiag  or  Oarbe'*  gaaelle:  tbc  gbaec-lika 
gerenuk  or  WaUer"!  nielle,  very  comnoni  the  aoiil  or  Soemmering'a 
nietlc;  widely  diitilbuied ;  Ibe  den  (Giada  Spikei ;  and  the  email 
dikdilc  or  lataro  anlehiee.  fonnd  In  abnoit  evny  thicket.  Tha 
■ebra  (£fn)  p—yi)  la  round  in  Ogailen  and  places  to  lb*  aoalh, 
Ihe  afOd  an  in  ihe  oprtbetn  legiona  Then  an  wart  bog^ 
babouna  (nuned  and  manelcH  varieliu).  a  trea  monkey, 
jumping  ihrew^  two  kindl  of  iquirRl.  a  uaall  ban,  reek  nbbit* 


,'  It  Is  pcobaUe  thai  a  divaieat  biaach  kavei 
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■trictm  an  iDUDd  I  Hidrainul  wilh  Italy  feSoinn  abnut  the  13th  cfBtiuy.  Otba 
tniihippDiHUnii  imiaioo*  tncc  their  oriiin  lo  the  Himyaritic  cM^  Sanhtj 
etfrds  iue'?aTre  ""^  Samimah,  Bid  10  have  b«i  aieval  wiLh  a  Kin^  Afnkui, 
:  (TouK  and  vild  "ha  i<  nppcsed  to  bave  anqucrcd  Aiiica  about  «J>.  400. 
rock  make  and  1 1  Jhae  Icgoids  ibould  ps-hqia  be  inteipictcd  a*  pointing  to  a 


— , , dnadtd-    Moiquit 

...  --  eadllic*.  and  a  larfe  ijnd«  [kangtyt),  vmcn 
■uiiB  ■  -<»  rannbling  Eoldni  nlk.  are  ctmiiian.  «  mm  Koniiciiii 
and  ontipBts.  TnmUt  nr  iharp  pdiilKt  -'  hiMi,"  oftcs  ova 
ao  (t  hlfk.  A  ipcdca  ol  littrd  pon  Kuly  4  ft.  lonE- 

/nJlaMaiili.— 11m  Somali  belong  to  the  Eailcn  (Ethiopic} 
Hamitic  (amDy  of  tribd,  of  which  the  othB-  chief  memben  are 
the  a(i|libouriDg  GalLi  and  Afar,  the  Ahyiainiaii  Apu  and  ibe 
Beja  tribu  between  Ibe  Nubian  Mile  and  the  Red  Sm.  They 
have  bcsi  tdcnti£ed  with  the  people  of  Punt,  wbo  were  known 
to  the  Egypliana  ol  the  eu-ly  dynasliea.  The  Somali,  bowever, 
decUiV  themKlvei  to  be  of  Arab  ceigrn,  aDeging  their  pTOfenitoi 
to  bavi  bc«B  ■  catala  Sheilf  lihak  b.  Ahmad,  who  owwd  inm 


of  which  are  leEctted 


never  Eucceeded  ifa  eatabliihing  pennanent  commuaJtia  in  this 
regioo.  Tbeir  infiuence  has  been  veiy  alight  «eo  OD  the 
Somali  language,  whose  Btiuctun  and  vocabultiy  ace  euenliaDy 

and  to  the  Dankali  (Afar)  on  the  other. 

The  prnent  Somali  peoplea  arc  poaseued  of  no  genera]  type. 
Tliey  are  not  pure  Jltuiutea,  aiwl  (heir  physical  chnactenstica 
vaiy  coniiduably,  showing  Eigns  oC  Inleibieedlng  with  Galla, 
Afai,  Aiab^  Ahyuiniasi,  Bantui  lad  Negroci.    Tfa«y  we  • 
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lUe  of  nrspUficent  phydque,  tiH,  mctive  umI  fobust,  with  iMuly 
regular  femtura,  but  ihowuif  Kcgm  blood  in  thor  liequBilly 
Uiick  compleiioii  ud  itili  mora  la  tlidc  kinky  mi  even  woolly 
biir.  Tbdi  colouc  varici  from  the  Atab  hue  to  black,  and 
curioiuly  BHKigb  Ibc  oioat  regular  Icaturcs  are  to  be  found 
vnoDg  the  darkest  groupL 

Thov  are  four  datsei  In  Somalilaod;  (i)  oolzLBdi  vbo  breed 
poDia,  ihcep.  cattle  and  camda.  Live  entire!;  on  milk  and  meat, 
and  fijlow  the  laini  m  acatcb  of  gisu;  (i)  KtUtd  Sonudi,  com- 
paratively few,  living  in  or  near  the  coast!;  (3)  outcast  taca. 
Dot  organiacd  in  tjibo  but  living  Bettered  all  ovei  Soaialjland; 
they  an  hunlen,  worken  in  iron  and  leatbet,  and  the  cbicl 
collccton  of  gum  and  rain;  (4)  liadcu.  The  national  dreu 
fi  the  "  lobe,"  a  timple  cotton  iheet  of  two  bieadlbi  Mwn 
togeths,  about  ij  ft.  long.  Cenoaliy  ll  ii  Ibniwn  over  one  oc 
both  ahoutden,  a  tum  given  lound  tbe  waiu,  and  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ankle*.  Tbe"  tobes ''aieoInllcolounfiombniwD 
to  while  A  ceremonial  "  tobe  "  o[  red,  white  and  blue,  each 
cotoui  in  two  ohadct,  with  a  narrow  fringe  of  light  yellow,  id 
sometimes  worn.  Old  men  ihave  the  bead  atid  XHSetiaies 
grow  a  beard.  Middle-aged  men  wear  the  hair  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long;  young  neu  azid  boyi  In  a  huge  Dop;  ndiile 
married  women  vtai  it  in  a  chignon,  and  girb  in  nup-foim  but 

fhe  Somali  «e  a  tighting  '    " 


d  gum 


,  get  tl 


interlTibat  loolingi  ol 
I  tci-ba  those  who  bave  killed  a  man  have 
the  right  10  wear  an  osirieh-ftathtr  in  their  hali.  They  aie  peat 
tillleia,  keenly  stnalive  to  ridicule,  and  quick-tempered. 

Women  hold  a  degraded  portion  among  the  SomalT  (wCvea 
being  often  looted  with  aheep),  doing  meat  of  the  hard  work. 
The  Somali  love  display;  they  are  inordinately  vain  and  avari- 
cioul;  but  the/  make  loyal  and  trustworthy  nldiers  ud  are 
generally  bright  and  intelligent. 

Tbe  Somali  have  very  htile  political  or  social  cohaioD,  and 
■R  divided  into  a  multiplicity  of  rm  or  Jaiidai  (tribes,  dans). 
Three  main  diviiions,  bowever,  have  been  clearly  detennmed, 
ud  these  are  imponant  both  on  political  and  ethnical  grounds. 

I.  The  HuhUa  (Abud's  ^iJko],  with  two  <<ut  ubdivisons. 
Dvtia,  wiih  tbe  powerful  Mileninih  War-Sangeli,  Ddbohanu  aad 
olhen:  and  Iiliai.  iactudlng  ibe  Cadiburd,  liaa  (A!»a).  llabr- 
Wal,  Habr-Td,  Habr.Yuni.  BaUhll,  Bertiil.  All  these  daun 
descent  from  a  member  of  the  Haihim  bnach  el  the  Korelih 
(Mahomet's  tribe),  who  louoded  ■  powetful  ibh  in  the  Zall* 
dislriel.  An  are  Sunnitet,  and,  alihougb  iIiU  ipeakjnii  their  Somali 
sational  toniue.  betny  a  taige  infiHlon  nl  Ann  bknd  in  Ib^  oval 
far*.  loinewliat  light  ikin,  and  imuikably  leguUi  (eaiuiei.  Their 
dWMia  comprises  tha  wbob  of  British  SomalilaDd,  and  probably 

II.  Tike  HaMva,  with  nnmemu  nilHimiEa,  such  ai  the  Hahr- 
htn,  Habr-Cader,  Rtr-DoUoL  Daji.  KannK  Badfaadin,  Kunli. 
Bajrmat  and  Ugai^Elmi;  moatly  fanatical  Mtbommedans  forming 
the  powerful  Tarikasecl,  whose  Influence  is  felt  throughout    "  '' 

cgmprisea  the  Onden  pUb 
the  Koeal  and  Webi-Shcbrii 
with  the  eastern  CalU  Dibs. 

III.  Tbe  RahakwIii.  with  aumemuB  but  little-known  m 
including,  however,  the  powerful  and  warlike  Abgaia, 
Cobion.  Timl.  Jidus  and  Kalalhu,  occupy  in  natt  tl 
betweea  Ih«  Wi^bt^iebeli  and  Juba,  but  chiefly  the 
extending  from  the  Juba  to  tbe  Tana,  where  they  have 
In  contact,  mostly  boHile,  with  the  Wa-Pokomo  and  aili 
ffrrpin  of  the  Brillih  East  Africa  Proteclarate.  Of  all  the  :wniau 
the  Rahanwin  betray  tbe  largeii  lofuaiafi  of  negroid  Uood. 

Of  the  ootcait  race*  the  best  known  arc  the  Midgan.  Yebir,  and 
Tooal.  Tbe  Midgu,  who  art  d  slighlly  thofter  Huuie  than  the 
«(engB  Somali,  an  ths  nuct  nunaioii*  at  thctt  peoides.  They 
arc  great  huntera  aod  use  smalt  pdsoned  arrows  to  t>Ting  dawn 
thdr  game.  The  Yel^  are  noted  for  thdr  leather  work,  and  the 
Tamil  an  the  blacksmilhi  of  the  SomaU. 

PrdniUHe  Xnulu.— The  dbcovoy  et  ffint  Impltncnti  ol 
the  ssme  typet  at  Ibose  found  in  Egypt,  Mauritania,  and  Ennipe 
thow  SomalHand  to  bave  been  Inhabited  by  man  in  tb*  StoiH 
■ge.  That  the  country  «*>  rabsequently  occupied  by  >  more 
bighly  dviUied  people  than  the  Somali  of  to-day  it  evidtnctd 
by  tha  ntini  vbidi  are  found  in  vmrloui  districtai     Many  of 


;,-cr; 


these  Tuhu  ara  attifbutible  to  the  Araba,  hut  older  rcnaiot 
are  traditionally  ascribed  to  a  people  who  were  "  bdon  the 
Galla."  Blocks  of  dressed  stone  overgrown  by_  grass  lie  in 
regular  formation;  a  scries  of  [uralleJ  revetment  walls  oo  hiUs 
commanding  passes  exist,  as  rio  rdics  of  andent  water-tanks. 

by  Mahommedan  conquerors;  before  that  event  the  people 
in  the  ofHnion  of  several  travdlen,  professed  a  degraded  iarm  d 
Cbristiantly,  which  they  bad  acquired  from  their  Abyuiauia 
neighbours.  Of  more  recent  origin  are  tbe  ruins  known  ai 
Galla  gravel  ITaaUa  GOIa),  These  an  caimi  ol  piled  tKmO, 
each  stone  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  caimi  an  bum 
ri  to  i;  fL  high  and  about  8  yds,  in  ditmeta.    Eadi  It  dr- 

fi^aJim.— Somaliland  was  one  of  (he  last  parti  of  Afrid 
to  be  explored  by  Europeans.  The  occupation  of  Aden  by  tbe 
British  in  1S39  proved  the  ilaiting-palot  in  the  opening  np  of 
the  country,  Aden  being  the  chief  port  with  which  tbe  Somtl 
of  the  opposite  coast  traded.  Tbe  task  of  Ituppiag  the  coast 
was  largely  undertaken  by  oSicen  of  the  Indian  navy,  while 
tbe  first  eipkirers  of  the  interior  were  officers  of  the  Indian 
amy  quartered  at  Aden— Lieut.  Crultcndeti  (1S43),  Lieut, 
(afterwards  Captain  Sic  Richard)  Burton,  and  LieuL  J.  B. 
Speke  (the  discoverer  of  the  Nile  source).  In  tin  Gurloa, 
unaccompanied,  penetrated  inland  a3  far  as  Haltac.  Later  on 
the  expedition  was  attacked  by  Somali  neat  Berben,  both  But- 
tun  and  Speke  being  wounded,  and  another  officer,  Ucul. 
Stroyan,  R.N.,  killed.  For  twenty  yean  aiterwardi  BO  attempt 
was  made  to  open  up  the  country.  Tbe  occupation  of  Bet' 
beta  by  the  Egyptians  in  t87Swas,  bowtvet,  foUowed  by  severil 
journeys  into  the  interior.  01  those  who  essayed  to  cross  Ibc 
waterless  Haud  mote  than  one  lost  his  life.  In  iSSj  a  parly  of 
Englishmen— F.  L.  and  W.  D.  Jama  (brothers),  G.  P.  V.  Ayl- 
mer,  and  £.  Lort-Phillips— peneUated  from  Betbeia  u  far 
aa  the  Webi-Shebcli,  and  returned  in  safety.  At  tbe  Instance 
of  the  Indian  government  survey)  of  the  country  between  the 
coast  and  the  WeU-Shebeli  and  alio  east  (owudi  tbe  H'idj 
Nogal  were  executed  by  Major  H.  G.  C.  Swayn*  and  his  hroihcr 
CaptainE.  J.  E.Swayne  between  iSSi  and  tSqi.  Ueannhilel 
French  traveQs,  G.  Btvoil,  had  (rg7S-iSSt)  made  three  join- 
neyi  in  the  nocth-east  corner  of  the  protectorale,  opcciall/  i* 
the  Datror  valley.  The  fim  person  wbo  reached  the  Indiu 
Ocean,  going  south  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  w>a  an  Americu, 
Dr  A.  Donaldson  Smith  (b.  1M4).  He  explored  (t^'iBgj)  the 
headstieams  ol  (be  Shebeli,  reached  Lake  Kudolf,  and  even- 
tually descended  the  Tana  river  to  the  aea,  bia  journey  thin 
takmg  him  through  aoulhetn  Somaliland.  Htuitime  the  grsiir 
part  of  the  eastern  seaboard  having  fallen  under  Italian  influtnce, 
the  exploration  of  the  hinterland  had  been  undcrtafcen  hy 
uavelleri  of  that  nationility.  In  iS^o  Brichetti-RobKcU 
marie  a  journey  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Obbia  (0  b^nd 
Cape  Guatdaiui.  In  the  following  year  he  went  from  Utdidiihn 
to  Obbia,  and  thence  crossed  through  Ogadcn  to  Brrbera  ot 
the  Culf  ol  Aden.  In  the  same  year  Prince  Eugcnio  RuquH 
made  a  journey  southwards  from  Bcrbera,  while  two  othtf 
Italians  penetrated  10  Imi  on  the  upper  Shebdi,  which  place  wal 
also  reached  fa  1903  by  H.  G.  C.  Swayne.  In  !»»»  Capi^ 
Vittotio  Botlego  and  a  companion  left  Berber*  uid  made  thefe 
way  paw  Imi  to  the  uppw  Juba,  which  BetMgo  aiplond  (0 
its  source,  both  travellers  finally  making  their  way  via  Lugh  to 
the  east  coast.  Prince  Ruspoli  in  iSqj  reached  Lngh  from  tbe 
north,  thence  turning  nonb-weit.  He  was  killed  hi  the  CaDa 
OJuntTy  by  an  dephanl,  la  7895  Bottego,  with  three  Europein 
companions,  left  Btiva  to  Invatigtte  the  rivti  system  n< 
of  Lake  Rudi^,  and  succeeded  m  tradng  ' 
Subaeqnently  in  the  Abyssinian  highland! 
attacked  by  GaUa  and  Captain  Boitcgo  wi 
who  waa  letumhig  to  Logh  with  aome  U  the  saoninc  iwu-  - 
the  mkriom  waa  also  kUled  by  nalivci.  An  En^tsb  e^niiiKa 
H.  S.  H.  Cavendish  (i896-iBg7)  fcllowed  somewhat  a 
1  the  last  named  traveller  a^ 
I^ktRudii' 


IwOnw  to  that  lake. 
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to  the  Dpftti  Kile  (ilM-igoo).    In  iqoi-iqoj  a  lumy  oC  Uv 

CtlU-Soiuli  twrdcrludi  bctncn  LaJu  R^M  ud  Uw  iippei 
Juba  ITU  ciccuid  by  Cipuio  F.  Miud  ol  the  BriLuh  uny. 
Milituy  otMntioos  during  1901-4  led  to  >  moR  ucunle 
knowledge  of  the  toulb-cutem  pans  ol  the  Biitiih  proUcIoi- 
Ue  ud  dI  the  idjiceal  diiUicU  of  Itiliu  Sosuliluul. 
BuTUa    SOMUJLAHI 

The  BritiA  SomdOaad  pcMecunte  eiUodi  ting  the  GuU 
U  Aden  Im  ibonl  ^ep  m.  inn  the  Lehtda  Welb,  near  Jibuti, 
m  the  mat,  to  Btndu  ZiyuU  in  4^  E.,  ilo  n.  W.  o(  Caps 
Cnatdefui,  ud  ittetcbei  fi«n  the  coiM  inknl  (or  >  bnadth 
miring  Iram  Eo  to  iio  m.  The  pnitectonte  ii  hounded  W.  by 
FieDch  Soiuliluid,  S.W.  by  AbyMuiiuk  tecriloiy,  and  S.E.  and 
E.  by  Italian  Socoaliland.    Aboiit  $0,000  pefMini  are  ictikd  la 
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betima  lb  two  nnia  It  known  u  CiibinT  Soi 
the  inund  felb  fradmnv  tft  ibe  e«Mnl  cUtai 
Haud.  a  «tef<«>>t  not  unlenile  djurkl.    The 


-a  part  of  which  it  BrItiA  territory — the  nsi  it  AhVuinian) 
■  partly  ol  thorn  iunfle.  the  luni  of  thi  Somali,  pinly  of 
gmt  plaina,  called  ham,  aod  partly  erf  icmi-de^rt  country 
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the  Jebd  Swinll,  malntaiH  the  lame  nmoal  chamter  at  lar  u 
Baadar  Cert  TLai  Kon!|,  wtaat  ihc  andpitsin  Hrthtm  cliiit 
appnacb  within  JOO  or  300  yarda-el  the  nilf,  iheir  ^rc  brown 
KQClu  and  dnyi  pnatntlng  the  tame  uninvmnf  appearance  at  the 
light  brown  hilb  alartinc  the  Red  Sea  Inmedialcir  aoulh  ol  the 
JtbelSangelt  are  the  ompwailvelT  (enHc  Jidili  andCeM  diitricit 
or  nw  vallnt— the  Cdil  flowing  eatt  In  the  dirECtioa  of  Rai 
Hainn.  white  Iha  JldaU  haa  a  anitherly  coarte  tewardt  tha  Wadi 
Nonl.  It!  waten  ace  hut  In  the  arid  ttoay  plateau  o(  (hi  Sorl. 
To  Ihia  tuKaadt  tha  Negal  diilrict.  aipanted  bMh  Iron  the  Soil 
■ad  the  Hand  by  nnn  of  hiw  hlUi.  The  Negal  and  the  neiih- 
bctaring  regloaa  ei  the  Haud  are  alee  lenown,  frota  the  tfibeb  inhabit' 
Ing  than,  aa  the  Dotfaahaiua  country.  The  prevailing  formationt 
appew  Eo  be  granitaa  which  are  v^ned  with  white  r^uarta,  and  under- 

Tiie  MVeragB  annual  i^nbll  at  PeriMa  it  about  g  Jru,  aitd  more 
than  hall  id  Mm  anaont  haa  laJta  hi  one  day.  The  mean  annual 
tunfall  ■■  grtntir  an  the  ilapct  el  the  raigea  trf  which  the  nolsure- 
barin*  doDda  ai*  latercnced-  Theie  ifopea  are  the  home  ol 
arofTutic  Bon  which  yMdt  nyrrh  and  liantdnctnae. 

The  chiel  domaBle  anlmalt  an  the  camel  and  the  aia,  both  of 
prtroe  ttoek.    Tbecaneb  aiabe  eaeeUent  meunta.  afilt  and  hardy  ^ 

— '  -' —J.—  ~— — ji  trade  it  enrywher*  carcM  on  nclu- 

,iack4nhiiala.    The  SamaH  have  alw  larfe 

n,  ibeepand  nata    They  pMatji  a  hardy  bmA 
theDaFbthanucaunlrylilarlied.  . 

rben  ii  the  eipeard  port 

. -audi  the  wapoR  ol  Zaila 

(f.w.).  Eaic  ol  Beibera  are  Lai  Koral.  Kanm.  Hab  and  other 
wnaU  eeaporta.  lalaod  the  moit  important  leilVmiiit  b  Hargeiia 
lu.  little  Karrar),  to  m.  S.S.W.  oT  Solhar.  a  ceiitn  laecaiavani 
h^  Shea  and  Ogadeu.  Shdkh.  Buno  and  Bohotle  are  ah  on  the 
caravan  route  [rom  l^prden  to  Berbela. 

/adulriB  t**  TVodL— ^hre  ■•  obtained  [nm  the  aloe  planti. 
lUa  indaatry  being  In  the  handi  ol  women;  ottrlchet  are  reered 
lor  Ihi  take  01  their  Irathera,  Bad  large  qaantitlea  ol  nnn  end  retin 
are  coDccted.  But  the  wealth  ol  the  people  contiiM  cUeily  In  thdr 
Evettock.  Trade  it  largely  with  Harrar  and  the  Ogaden  coantry— 
both  Abyaidnian  potaetiionai  The  Irapertant  fliperta  are  gvna 
aad  icib,  fibre,  hide*,  ivory,  attrich  uathere,  conee,  ^lec^ivt' 
■Dck,  jDhl  iMou  from  Abjniini*  and  aMtker-of-prarl:  the  ihelli 
bring  found  along  the  coaii  trom  Zaila  to  beyond  Bcrben.  Tbere 
la  alio  a  profitable  iharli  fitheiy  in  the  handa  ol  Anbt.  TbebnpoRB 
an  iB^nly  wMu  tongdoth,  grey  thiiting,  rice.  Jowane.  datti  and 
uar.  lowaree  it  dliplM:lng  rice  at  the  ttaple  rood  ol  the  SomaK. 
TKe  mde  whh  Abviafaila  inflfra  owing  to  the  ahmcc  ol  railway 
conioaBAicatloa,  which  the  Beighbouring  FrerKh  colony  pomtnt. 
Thoala  iai)9-Igoo  the  total  valoeof  trade  wit  £731,900.  the  French 
oilawy  bang  then  bat  )Bit  begun:  in  I4ae-I90},ihe  railway  bdng 
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completed  during  the  year,  Ibe  value  ol  lode  wu  but  iUg7MD.   Tha 
averaie  anaual  value  ol  trade  lor  ivn-'Vl  ""  about  jCjoa.oooL 

Hiltory.— An  Arab  sultanate,  with  ill  c^lal  al  Zaila  (Zeyla), 
was  founded  by  Koni^ite  immigiaaU  from  the  Yemen  In, 
it  ii  Slid,  the  7th  cenluiy  k.B.  In  the  ijlh  cenLury  it  had 
become  a  comparatively  powerful  itate,  known  u  the  empire 
of  Adel.  In  the  i6ih  century  the  capital  of  the  ttite  (in  which 
Arab  influence  wai  a  decreasing  factor)  wai  Imnifcrted  to 
Hinar  (;.>.).  The  lUle  was  greatly  haruaed  by  Galla  Invidtn 
to  the  ijth  century,  and  broke  up  into  a  number  ol  petty  in- 
dependent emiralB  and  lullanils  under  Somali  cbicfL  Zaila 
became  a  dependency  of  Vemen  and  thui  nominally  part  of 
IhcTuikiih  empite.  The  British  connexion  with  the  SomlH 
coast  dilci  from  the  early  years  of  the  ifllh  cenluiy;  the  first 
treaty  between  the  British  and  Somali  having  been  ugncd  in 
~ Wai.   In 
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the  Indbn  Navy  "  on  the  part  of  the'EngUth 
in  India  "  with  the  tsllsn  of  Tajuta  and  the  governor  of  Zaila, 
who  engaged  not  to  enict  into  treaties  with  any  other  foitign 
power.  At  the  tame  time  Mu^ha  I^nd,  at  Ihe  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tajuii,  was  Ixiughl  by  Ihe  British  "  for  ten  bags  ol 
rice,"  Bab  Island,  in  Ihe  same  gulf,  and  Aubad  Island,  oR  Zaila, 
were  also  puTchaacd,  the  object  of  the  East  India  Compapy 
being  to  obtain  a  suitable  place  "  for  the  bartjour  of  their  ships 
witheul  any  pTohihllion  whatever."  from  this  lime  onward 
the  Indian  government  eierdaed  considei^ble  influence  on  the 
Somali  coast,  but  British  authority  was  not  deflnltelyeilablishcd, 
and  in  iSs4  Richard  Burton's  erpeditlon  was  attacked  at  Bcr- 
beta.  In  1874-187;  the  ambition  ol  Ismail  Pasha,  thedive  of 
Egypt,  who  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  coast  as  fat  as 
Cape  Gnardaful,  led  hin  tooccupy  IbepoTtsotTajura,  Beibera 
and  Bulbar  aa  weO  aa  Harrar  in  the  hinterland.  Ismail  alio 
obtained  (July  1B7S)  a  Bmunfrorn  the  sultan  of  Turkey  making 
over  Zaila  to  Egypt  in  rftum  for  u  increase  of  £15,000  ycariy 
to  the  trfbule  paid  to  the  Porte.  In  1884,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  the  mahdi  In  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  the  khedivil 
garrisOTu  were  withdrawn.  Thereupon  Grt»t  Britain,  partly 
to  secure  the  route  to  the  East  via  the  Sua  Canal,  which  tha 
occupation  of  the  country  by  another  powet  might  menace, 
occupied  Zaila,  Berben  and  Bulbar,  officials  being  sent  (rom  Aden 
to  govern  the  ports.     With  respect  to  Zaila  Tuikey  r,„im 

advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  oSer  (see  Lord  **J;*** 
Cfwoef's  Utdtrn  E[ypt,  lonS,  voL  ii.).  During  """^ 
i«84,  iSSj,  1S86  tteatiei  guaranteeing  British  protection  were 
concluded  with  various  Somali  trfbea  and  In  iSSS  the  limits  of 
the  British  and  French  spheres  were  defined,  all  claims  to 
Brillib  jurisdiction  In  the  Calf  of  Tijuia  and  IheiilandiorMusha 
and  Bab  being  abandoned.  The  other  inland  boundaries  ol 
the  pmtectorate  were  defined  by  agreements  with  Italy  (1894) 
andAbyahiia  (iS^f). 

In  iB9g  troubles  anae  between  the  administration  and  a 
mullah  of  the  Ksbr  Suleiman  Ogaden  tribe,  who  had  acquired 
great  influence  Id  the  DolbabanU  country  and  had  married  Into 
the  Didbahanta  Ali  GberL  This  mullah,  Mahommed  bin 
Abdullah  tiy  name,  had  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
where  he  had  attached  hbnsel!  to  a  sect  which  enjoined  strict 
observance  ol  the  tenet)  of  Islam  and  placed  an  inletillctfon 
on  the  use  of  Ihe  leavet  ol  the  kit  pUnt— much  lought  after 
by  the  toast  Aiabi  and  Somali  for  their  stimulating  and  in- 
toiicatiiig  properties.  At  fine  the  muDah^  Influence  was 
ewMed  for  good,  and  he  kept  the  Iribei  over  whom  be  had  con- 
ttol  at  peace.  Accredited  with  the  possession  of  supernatural 
powcti  he  gatheied  aronnd  him  a  strong  following.  In  iSw 
the  midlah  began  raiding  tribes  friendly  10  the  British;  la  August 
of  that  year  he  omipled  Buna,  Bo  m.  south  and  east  of  Ber- 
bera.  and  declared  himself  the  mabdi.  In  tlie  autumn  of 
iQoo  the  mullah  was  again  harassing  the  tribes  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  Biitisb  protccUrate  and  the  neighbouring  Ahy*- 
sinian  diMticta.  The  tilbc*  hostile  to  the  mullah  sought  British 
prateelion,  and  CdIbbcI  [afterwards  Sir)  E.  J.  E.Swayne  railed 
a  Somah  tevy  ofiJoonwD,  and  in  Uay  ifoi  occopicd  Buno. 
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On  ibe  lad  ef  June  a  Email  forct,  iciibscd  under  CapLain  Mal- 
colm McNeUI,  »ai  attadud  by  Uie  muUih'i  Iqllowcn  bui  ic- 
putsed  afur  desptntc  fighling.  Colontl  Swiynt  Ihrice  defeated 
(he  CDcmy,  who  loat'iioo  mcQ  and  boa  lakrD  priaoDcn,  and  the 
mullah  Bed  acnsi  tbe  Haud,  laliing  niugc  with  itae  Mijertin 

once  non  laiding  in  the  oeighbourhood  oi  Burao,  sad  in  May 
firgnwMk  '^'  Colonel  Swayne  led  another  expedilion  againat 
i^MmOtli  him,  the  Somali  levies  being  iLrenglhened  by  ihe  md 


difficulties  ol  operating  is  Ihe  diy  leaaon,  Colonel  Swayne 
banicd  the  mullah  inireiuntly,  and  ioUowed  him  across  the 
Haud  into  Ifae  more  knile  legion  of  Mudug  in  Italian  ten-iiocy, 
p«cmiuIoa  u  lr>  do  being  granted  by  Italy.  On  the  6ih  of 
Octobcri  while  marching  through  dense  bush  at  Erigo,  the 
British  force  was  ambuscaded.  The  Biilish  lost  loi  liillcd  and 
Is  wounded,  but  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The  mullah  tosi  ume 
;oo  men  and  ictreiled  to  Caladi,  west  of  Mudug,  a  place  with 
ample  walci  supplies.  Colond  Swayne  was  not  able  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  and  retuined  to  Btrben.  It  oai  then  detccmlned 
that  in  Ibe  funher  c^ieiatioDS  against  Ihe  mullah  Ihe  main 
advance  ibould  be  from  a  bue  on  the  east  coast  oI  Italian 
Somalilaod— Ibe  open  roadstead  ol  Ohbia  being  chosen.  Tht 
command  wai  given  to  Brigadier-General  W.  K.  Manning, 
and  small  numbers  of  British  and  B«r  mounted  infantiy, 

force  held  the  Uno  of  the  Webi  Sbcbeli^'  Maiming  advanced 
Irom  Obbia  in  February  igoj,  and  in  March  (ol  in  touch  with 
the  Donhem  column,  the  line  of  cODUounitalion  tlrctcbing 
over  SOD  m.  The  mullah  was  west  ol  this  line  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  CaladL  Tbe  wella  at  Caladi  wett  occupied  by  tbe 
British  early  In  April  without  opposition.  A  leconnoitrii^ 
foice  of  500  men  undci  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  S.  Cobbe  (who 
bad  gained  the  V.C.  at  Eiigo)  was  puihed  weit  to  Giunburu, 
•nd  cinie  into  contact  with  the  enemy.  A  detachraeni  of  this 
force,  consistuig  ol  loo  Yaos  and  Sikhs  under  Lieut.-Colonel 
Flunket,  was  attacked  on  the  17th  of  April  and  ovembelmcd. 
Of  the  whole  party  only  40  Yaos,  of  whom  }6  were  wounded, 
escaped;  10  British  officen  being  among  the  slain.  Meantime 
from  Boholle  a  force  had  advanced  under  Major  Gough  to 
Daiatole,  a  spot  not  far  fnna  Cumburu.  It  bad  a  stiff  fight 
on  the  ajrd  of  April  and  was  obhged  to  fall  back.  Alter  these 
eveata  the  Obbia  line  ol  communication  was  dosed  up,  and 
Manning's  force  concentrated  at  Bobotle.  The  mullah  now 
broke  away  to  the  nonh,  and,  crossing  the  line  ol  the  British 
Communicatioa,  Htablished  himself  in  tbe  Nogal  district. 

Another  campaign  bcio^  deemed  necessary,  reinforcementa 
b[iD)|iiig  the  fighting  force  up  to  ;ooo  men  were  aent  out.and 
Major.CtAenl  Sir  C  C.  Egcnnn  asiuined  (uprems  command, 
Manning  retaining  command  of  tbe  first  column,  la  October 
1903  a  new  forward  movement  was  befUD,  tbe  mullah  being 
Sim  in  the  eastern  Nogal,  while  be  had  abo  sdied  the  Italian 
■elport  of  Illif,  north  of  Obbia.  In  >  pitched  battle 
touebl  on  tbe  loth  of  January  i^  at  Jidballi  in  the  Nogal 
country  the  enemy  were  routed,  huing  over  looo  men  in  killed 
aloDB,  while  tbe  British  toss  in  kilkd  and  wounded  was  58. 
The  mullab  and  bis  chief  adviser,  a  Haji  Sudi,  formerly  an 
Interpreter  on  a  British  warship,  were  not  at  the  battle,  and 
frith  his  All  Gheti  followers  he  now  fied  nonh  acmes  the  Sorl, 
apparently  InteodUnt,  if  further  pressed  to  retreat  10  Ulig. 
This  port  was  accordingly  lor  a  short  time  (April  i^ot)  occupied 
by  a  British  naval  force.     By  May  tbe  miiUah  had  been  driven 

St  of  the  Brilisb  ptoteaoiate  and  became  a  refugee  amov  the 
ijettin.  It  was  decided  therefore  10  abandon  offensive  opera- 
tions. Tn  igo5  [he  Italians  ejected  an  amuigcinent  apparerttly 
satisfactory  to  all  parliea  (see  f  Ilalian  SewuHiaiiil). 

For  some  three  years  the  mullah  remained  quiescent,  bui  in 
niM—1»s  1908  he  quarrelled  with  the  Mijerttns  and  in  1909  he 
•/(»>  was  again  raiding  lifhes  in  the  British  pcolector. 
'■^'*''      ale.    The  British  government  (the  Asquith  cabinet} 


the  mullah  would  be  uielen;  that  tbey  tnnit  dtba  huiU 
a  railway,  make  roads  and  effectively  occupy  the  whide 
of  the  prottcioraie,  or  else  abandon  the  interiar  completely. 
The  latter  course  was  decided  upon,  and  duilnj;  the  first  moniha 
were  witbdrawn  and  tbe  fiiiiigli 


0  Ibe  0 


In  ■ 


waa  no  good  punning  peo|^ 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  otcfa,  that  the  isolated  posts  in  Ihe 
interior  had  not  been  able  to  protect  tbe  friendly  tribes;  and 
thai  the  setni^leaert  tiatuR  of  the  country  did  Bot  justify  any 
attempt  at  ecotkomic  development.  (Tbe  proposal  to  build 
a  railway  from  ZaiU  or  Berbera  to  Harrar,  irtiich  would  have 
competed  with  the  Fitnch  line  from  Jibuti  foi  the  trwie  ol 
southern  Abyssinia,  bad  been  vetoed  on  gnuiids  ol  genera! 
policy.}  Before  the  wiihdnval  amngcmenti — more  or  less 
ineffective — were  made  for  arming  and  oiganiaini  tbe  tribes 
in  the  protectorate  in  their  own  defence. 


Trom 


"n^«at,ri 


Ssm^Oud  since 
aanecl  year,  wu  ^imIcbo  in  l9iMt-i909.    Deficut  an 


.-.,,. is 

10  1906  Cokmel  Swa, 

Captain  H.  E.  b.  Cordcaua,  who  bad  sen 
ttii.  Lepslalive  power  is  in  Ibe  hands  of 
RVCBua  is  obtained  largely  (mm  ciHtenai  ' 
1900-iaai,  was  £10/100  in  I90t-iq09,  while  1 
in  the  Brst-aaiiied  year,  was  ^IMMO  in  I,.- 
made  good  by  grants  Iron  the  impsial  treasury. 

FunCH  SOHALILAND 

French  Somaliland  iCUt  fran^aiat  iei  Samaiii)  lies  al  tha 
eninnce  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  sea  fronliei  extends  from  Ras 
Dumeira  on  tbe  Straits  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb,  a  little  north  of  Pcrim 
Island,  10  Ras  Gunnarle,  a  few  miles  south  ol  the  Gulf  of  Tajun. 
The  protectorate  is  bouiMled  N.  by  tbe  J)aDakiI  country;  S.  by 
British  Somaliland;  W.  by  tbe  Hatiar  province  of  Abyainia. 
It  eitends  Inland  at  its  grealest  depth  about  ijo  m. 

The  country  consisti  chicdv  of  slightly  elnaled  arid  (il»a<> 
laritly  waterless  save  along  ibe  louthetn  frontier.  The  aiily  nod 
harbour  along  Ihe.coaal  ii  al  Jibuti.  The  Cull  of  Tajura  ii  iS  nw 
actoia  at  its  eatnoce  and  peneiraies  tnland  36  m.  At  its  vecien 
end  an  ecenini  S70  yd&  wide  leads  into  tbe  circular  iWv  of  Gubbct- 
Kharab  (Hell's  Mouih}.  bebiad  wbldi  riK  a  ijiw>tic  maa  of  voksnK 
rockStdolrluLeof  vetetatianaadpfeientinia  icene  of  weird  dcvsa- 
tioB.  A  pass  Ihiou^  the  hiUs  gives  accw  10  Bahr.AiBl:  the  Us 
of  s  chain  of  salt  late*  bcaiaBliM  6d  d.  inland  in  the  depreHua  la 
which  the  waters  of  the  Hawaih  [see  AiTssuru)  \ame  ui^uelva. 
It  isconiectHRdtbatat  some  remote  period  the  Mawash  Bowed  uiu 
Tajun  Bay  and  that  the  snient  coaditiaa  ol  the  country  u  the 
result  of  vukaBE  upheaval.  Asul  Lake,  according  to  this  tbcnV' 
formed  mrt  of  the  icft  bed.  It  is  ikhv  5  m.  inland  fma  GuDbct- 
Khamb,  is  g  n.  Ioh  by  4  broad,  and  lies  uo  ft.  bdow  era  kvri. 
About  160  ft.  above  Dh  pmiHt  level  of  tbe  lake  a  white  basil  mirai 
dislroctly  ■  farmer  kfel  The  wateri  of  Bahr-AH>I  an  deeply 
inpiegnaud  with  salt,  which,  in  thick  emsls,  iacms  cmcenl-sbwo 
rouod^tha  banks— dauUng  white  when  reSected  by  the  sun.  ^v^o 
strcamL  one  asline  and  at  a  tempefature  of  i^*  F.,  Bow  ^''°Jr' 
lake.  ThcdimalaelthepR>teet«ateiiyervhot.bulMtiiBhcalUiv 
forEuropeanaif  raaaaasblBarecsudoRkbelaked.  .  ... 

/•itaitMiili  ami  T^nu.— The  inbabilants  are,  on  tbe  Hdh  Me 
of  the  CuU  of  Tajura,  chiefly  Daaakils  (Alars,  i.k);  ea  the  soulhen 
•honCaUaaadSoiBalL  'Hicic  ai«  a  aunber  el  Anha.  AbysshuiD, 
Indiana,  and  about  MOO  Eunmeans  and  Levudnia.  the  ^wf 
town  and  seat  ol  sdministntion  is  libuli  («.>.).  pop.  about  'if™! 
which  has  taken  thtplw  el  Obok  {(.•.},  on  the  opposite  (nartbnn 
•idtof  theCuHefT^in.  Abo  ailliated  on  tbe  gulf  *R  the  soiaU 
towns  el  Tajura.  SagaHo,  Cobadand  Ambabo. 

Trail  ni  GMnnmiCBUau— The  collKtien  ol  salt  f»m  Bahr- 
Asaalisanindaslryof  sameiraponance.  In  190J  ■  begiiuunf  vW 
made  in  the  cultivatkm  ol  cotton  in  the  dry  river  beds,  where  water 
can  alwaya  be  obtained  at  a  depth  ol  10  It.  <>■  ■>>*  <^  .^'fj! 
and  dSDcber'Of-peArl  fishing  are  carried  on.  But  the  value  01  vw 
protenonie  depends  upon  the  carryint  trade  with  Ksnar  ana  w 
«,(^ybg  of  vSuals  «d  <«^  V-end.  Tf^i?^."CJ„«»'  'b^ 


Chiixnus  1901  the  nilwi)'.  called  the  Imperial  BthjopiaB  njj"y' 
was  comntetS^M  Din  Dais  (ot  AdU  Harrir),  Jo  <"■••«!? jt {f!^: 
and  lU  W'^a  from  Jiboil.  d  which  hut  64  ir.  are  la  F"™* 'T^^ 
lory.   Byalawpassed  byiheFienqhchamberiin  i^oiasuov"  . 


^rSo.i 


e'l^iSr^SSi^^ii^ ivory  (all f™*^tii 
Dolber^l-pwtanla  linle gold;  the louwtaf"""*'''" 


SOMALILAND 


3*3 


Hiiltry.—imieh  lolcmt  in  tbe  Somili  ud  Duiilul  couu 
data  bom  t)>e  day*  of  the  Sccood  Empire.  CoudI  SUniilu 
RuHdl,  ■  nsnl  effica,  wu  ml  on  i  miision  to  tlia  Red  Sa  io 
i8S7,ind  be  reportnl  ilroncly  on  the  neeoaity  of  ■  French  aitb- 
iiihmcnt  in  that  rcxion  in  vievr  of  the  appnuchinf  completion 
of  the  Suez  Cuul.  The  only  loult  ol  hit  eoteipru*  nu  the 
itwnive  tri«tr  foi  the  ccsion  to  Fiuce  of  Zuli  (f.i.),  now  Is 
lb«  Ibililn  colcny  of  EriUen.  In  iSs6,  howew,  M.  Mouse, 
vke-tauul  ol  Fnnu  nt  ZtSa,  hid  bought  Amiwbo,  wd  drartly 
•f  lenranb  Henri  Lunbeit,  Fnoch  csaiul  it  Aden,  boU|ht  the 
(own  tad  ttnitoiT  at  Obok.  I^mbot  (wbo  wu  uuMinated 
by  Arabs,  June  iSse)  hid  the  luppoit  of  hii  forcnunent,  whidi 
viewed  with  ilirm  the  estabttifaBient  (iSsy)  ol  theJrilitb  SB 
Fcrim  IiUnd,  it  the  cntiuce  to  the  Red  So.  Tlie  CaAm  el 
Obok  WW  ratified  by  i  treaty  (ligned  on  the  nth  itf-Htfch  iMi) 
between  the  French  gDvonmcnt  ud  vuiom  Duikil  diieb. 
It  wu  not,  however,  until  iSSi  thit.  in  oanieqnencc  cl 
eventi  in  Egypt  ind  the  Sudin  (lec  EcYTT:  Bitliry),  fonnil 
poucuion  wit  taken  of  Obok  by  the  French  fovenunenL  la 
iE&4UonceL>g>rde.  subsequently  French  mlniUB  to  Abyninia. 


BMwe 


I»S]  u 


]837  iidtis  with  Somili  julunt  gave  France  poHtsiian  ol 
whole  ol  the  Cull  d  Tajun.  An  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
(FctHuaiy  ISSE)  filed  the  toulbein  limiu  of  the  pnlKtorite; 
piolocob  with  ItlLy  Uinuiry  1900  ind  July  1901)  the  nonhem 
limilt.  The  fiontier  lowuds  Abyuinii  wu  fixed  by  a  cenven- 
lioa  of  March  iSg;  with  the  Ne(ui  Mendik.  la  thl*  dlceclioo 
the  protectorate  eatcnda  inlind  »me  56  m,  lo  1AA9  a 
CouKk  chief,  Captain  Alchinoff,  who  hid  secured  Sitilla, 
wu  forcibly  removed  by  the  French  aattaoiitia  (lee  Sacillo], 
The  tianiference  cf  the  nt  of  foverament  to  Jibuti  in  Miy 
■896  md  tbe  building  of  the  riilwiy  to  Himr  gavetbeprotec- 
tarate  1  itabilily  wblcb  it  had  pnviouily  licked-  Iti  import- 
aoce  to  France  ii,  nevcnhcicB,  chiefly  itratefic  and  poUtkaL 
It  terrtt  u  a  coaling  station  for  AEn<of-war  lod  u  a  hlithiDid 


IlAtUH    SOIUUUIMD 

Italian  Somalilind  extendi  on  the  caul  Iram  Sindir  Ziyida, 
a  point  on  the  Culf  of  Aden  intenected  by  49*  E.,  raslwvd  10 
Cape  Guardifni,  ind  thence  southward  to  the  moath  ol  the  river 
Jubs  in  0°  15*  S.  Boonded  N.  ind  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocan 
it  is  Kpanled  S.  Irom  Biitiih  East  Africa  by  the  Juba. 
Weiiward  It  ii  bounded  by  Abyinniin  and  Britiih  Somalilind. 
From  the  cut   cout  tbe  pfOtectorale  extendi  inland  from 


The  nau-Kne  h  laiielf  rock-bound  and  little  Indented,  ani 
ihrougboat  the  Isoo  n.  of  its  extent  there  ii  not  one  tood  Tiirbour 

The  nonhera  ihore.  iloiia  the  CuU  of  Aden,  b  biclicd  by  uMr 
IliKtl  •epirated  by  the  bedi  of  mounuiD  lorrent.— gcnrr.ll)-  dry 


vaiFT  11  dcfp  riibl  to  tbe  base  of  the  cliff  uid  awtng  to  the  winds 
■oci  the  Urei^Ih  of  (be  ocean  cufrcala,  aivifaifDn  b  daaieniLjt. 
The  hndUndiiknown  to  the  Somali  uCi(dir«Yirdif— whence 
iq  all  pTobabiliEy  ramrt  the  European  form  GuaTdafuL  But  in 
the  Iwmiu  frttna  of  the  Levant  the  llaliifl  word  fiunfa  mnni 

Rouoding  Cuiiidili 


lingilnailachidloihePMtugtteitwoid  tmsriafa. 

-■-'ui  the  uan  iiendi  louthwaiidi.  and  some 

,- -. .  .  -.._,.  u  RlaHafunor  Meduddl — Ibc  nwtl  caiteriy 

point  ol  I  he  continent  d  Alrica— brine  in  10' u' 5.,  SI'  'f  ii'  E., 
or  abon  a  mile  and  1  half  eaM  of  Guardafni.^lai  Hafun  toniJili 
ol  a  rocky  peaiaiala  rlaiag  600  fr.  above  the  ita,  and  \%  FoRiwcicd 
with  ihe  DiamLand  by  in  ixltrAui  12  id.  hjHf.  A  lirtlr  nith  ia 
the  moulh  of  tbe  Dirnir.  a  mually  dry  waEercoune  with  a  tngJh 

Britiih  prstmoiate.  From  1hi>  point  a  lone  of  uehnved  coral 
iDcki  fkHii  the  ihon  for  sona  diM>— - 

CU^  Tiwai.— The  chid  towni 
Hukduhu  diJ.],  pop.  iboiu  smo. 


.- - (ihe  eolti),  _  „ „ 

nut  beiwnCD  tba  poru.  Yub  Uub)  11  a  anil  town  at  tlie  mauih 
of  ibe  Juba  river.  In  ewry  cut  the  port  ia  much  expoied  and 
Diuppioicliable  for  montbi  tofether.  Obbii.  5*  12'  N„  and  lllif 
in  7*  fid  a.,  lie  poiDii  ai  deputure  For  tbe  Onden  ind  Dolbahanti 
countriei.    Alula,  on  the  Gulf  of  Adca.  ii  t^  chief  io>n  ol  the 


tenor  ii  Logh,  a  populoui  dty  od  the  left  bank  o(  the 
:  740  m.  from  the  coast,  and  further  inland  ia  Dolo  at 
ce  of  the  Diui  and  Ganale  u  form  <bc  tuba.  Thoa 
itrepAts  Icr  tbe  trade  of  the  Iniericir,  (ipccia!ly  with  the 

Swaluli,Anb 


In  the  couttawnidtkieuteniKibcwnl  there 

and  Indian  a^Rtemenla.  and  tribM,  such  u  the  Amant,  ^     ,     , 
Arab  and  Sumali  bload. 

JmrBOnn  ani  IVidi.— Tbeuih  much  of  the  land  ii  barren,  the 
adi  Ii  fairly  ftni^e  in  the  valleyi  olthe  Webi  ShebcN  lod  Widi  NosiL 
Bui  the  moR  fertile  diurici  it  the  viUcy  of  tbe  lower  Tuba,  wherefor 
over  lao  m.  i>  a  urip  of  Lind  viIyinE  fion  a  few  buAdred  yards 
to  loine  ^  m.  wide,  annually  inundated  by  the  riae  d  the  river. 
Hire  an  cultivaiiil  rich  cropa  ol  millet  and  other  cniu.  In  otho' 
districti  lark  of  water  impnia  Cultivation,  thougii  after  the  laiaa 
putuiage  ii  abundant,  and  revnoin  ptanta  are  »  varied  and 
numerDUB  at  to  juatify  the  ancient  name  of  the  region. 

Ivory,  cattle,  butter.  eolTee,  cotton,  myrrh,  gunu  and  iklu  an 
eiponed  fnan  the  Benldir  country.  In  the  nortbera  porti  ihfie  is 
a  limilar  hut  KnilleT  trade  and  one  a1»  in  oKrich  fEithen.  The 
chief  Lmponi  are  TexEiie  fabf^  lica  and  petroleum.     f>Lriiif 

1907  it  lad  riien  (o  over  ^10.000. 

ffiiAiry.— Tbe  SomaU  cout.  u  hu  been  wen.  eitly  fdl  unds- 
Mcalera  ioSaence,  Tbe  lownttti  the  eastern  Maboaid,  ol  which 
Mukdiihu  and  Bravi  wen  the  chid,  formed  part  al  the  Zen] 
"  empire  "  (see  Zamzibai)  and  tbared  its  fate,  being  conquered 
in  turn  by  the  FartugnoD  (itlh  century),  the  inani  of  Mnscit 
(iTlh  cenloiy),  and  the  sultant  of  Zaoiibar  (1S6A).  Ontccatmt, 
probably,  of  the  inboipliable  nature  of  the  shore  Ihe  Dorlhcni 
portion  of  the  protectoiate  appean  to  hive  been  little  aubject  to 
hottile  invukin.  By  treaties  with  Somili  lultani  in  iWg  and 
by  (ubsequtnt  igrermenti  with  Great  Britihi,  Zuuibir  ind 
Abystinii,  tbe  cout  eut  af  tfie  Biiliib  Somali  protectDiate  fell 
within  the  Italian  iphett  of  influence  CieeAniCA,  [  %).  In  Augiiat 
i8«]  the  niltia  of  Zamibar  leued  Ihe  Benidir  ports  of  Italy  Is- 
fifty  years.  Tbey  were  idmhiltteRd  fini  by  the  rjonurii  Cant- 
pany,  and  from  iSgt  by  the  Benadir  Company.  By  an  agree- 
ment dated  the  i]ih  of  January  1905  the  suli»n  of  Zanrihir  ceded 
his  loverdgn  tights  in  the  Bcnadii  porli  to  Italy  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  a  lump  earn  of  £144,000.  Tlneaftet  the  Italian 
govetnment  auumed  the  direct  admmistraiion  of  the  porti.  1 
purely  CDmmadtl  undertaking  replacing  the  Benadir  Company. 
In  190S  also  Great  Britaia  leased  to  Italy  a  piece  of  land 
near  Kiunayu  to  farililate  sammunicttions  wlih  the  Benadir 
country.  In  190B  a  royal  decree  placed  thai  pan  of  the  coontty 
between  Ihe  Jiiba  Ud  tbe  nllaaite  of  Obbia  imder  ■  dvit 

A  DOIaUa  event  in  the  faialoiy  of  Ihe  protectorate  wa  the 
co-operation  ol  lb*  Italian  authorities  in  the  campaigna  against 
the  MulUh  AbduUib.  In  1904  ntgotiitions  were  opened  with 
the  muUih  by  the  Iiilians,  ind  by  irrangemeni  wiih  the  lulran 
ol  Obbia  and  ihe  mltan  of  the  Hijenin  the  teirilory  between 
Ru  Atwad  and  Kas  Bowen,  which  wu  daimed  by  both  parties, 
■u  handed  over  to  tbe  mulbh.  Thii  ngion.  that  of  the  lower 
Nogal,  included  the  port  of  lllig.  Here  Hahomned  b.  Abdullah 
Blablished  himaelf  under  Italuo  surveilUilce,  and  by  an  agrcc- 
meol  dated  tbe  jth  oC  March  igos.  peace  was  declared  between 
tbe  nullah,  tbe  Italiaas,  British  sad  Abyisiniaas,  and  ail  other 
Somali  tiibet.  In  190S-19D9,  bowevn.  fighting  wu  renemd.  the 
mullah  aodibcMijntiiMlaiUngtoagree.  Italian  (native)  liocpa 
were  leni  10  the  diitiict  to  mlore  otdei.  Tbe  mullah  abo 
attacked  tiibes  IlviB(.in  tbe  BtJIiah  piotedoiate  {see  f  >). 

The  station  of  Idigh,  the  most  advanced  point  eccuioed  by 
luly,  had  been  founded  by  Captain  Botiega  in  1891-  Alter 
the  treaty  of  Adis  Adowt,  recopiiiliig  the  indepndencc  of 
Abyitinia,  had  been  concluded  in  t(96.  DCtmiition)  were  opened 
for  defining  Ihe  lialiaa-Abywniiii  ImitieT  la  the  Samih  tegiDna 
Id  1S97  u  agreentnl  wu  ooim  to  Ihat  bom.tha  fiwK  fa  tbi 
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Biitlifa  SoBuJiliDd  IronUit  when 

franliET  line  ehould  be  drum,  >l  ■  ditunce  oi  ibout  loe  m. 
Irom  the  Indiu  0«u,  to  tbi  Jubi.  At  ihe  cknc  of 
igD7  Ihe  Ncgui  MFnelik,  in  ntum  for  i  pHuniary  indemnity 
Ui»,au),  agreed  10  1  modifioliOD  el  ihe  184;  line,  whereby 
the  Julian  pn>LectoratD  wu  exlended  norih  of  Lugh  ta 
Dolo.  From  Dolo  Ibe  (mnlier  g«t  eut  la  Ihe  Webi  Shcbdi, 
wbencc  Ihe  iSg?  Hoc  it  followed  10  the  Biiliib-Abyuinjui 
frenljet.  By  iJJi  Wisngtment  (ntified  by  ■  convenLion  d»[ed 
Ibe  i61b  e[  U*y  igoS]  the  Benadir  cout  obtained  a  Hiilable 
hinlerland, 
BinjacaimT. — B.  Ceotnt  docriptiont.  hiuoty  *nd  booki  of 
mnd.  Iri  (infill  [TiiiL  I9'>l),  a  brief  but  compiE- 

-  ■■    ■■ Firll  fBclUlpl  n  ElUl  Africa  (London, 

_     _  it<ictai  Mm  et  Afrita  tloaion.  lii&j; 

_.   Z.  Swayne.  JonJm  Tripi  Iknmfk  Snaalilmti  (yd  ed., 
ndoft,   1903).  perhar«  the 


ITivel.    C.  Fen 
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Heariqne,  Lti  C<i(«te>aitf*uu  (OteU  (Parih  1*991!  L  de  Sa 
0»K*f?tin,i*if)jCfM*ttaiiitfir---'--'-—"-   
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•iih  nup  (Rotne,  >9n6h  U.  Fcmndi.  .Samda  iptiiami  BnUit 
iMJ*  tmjarit  ctmmtrti^  $iil  Ctnto  (Rome,  tDBg). 

The  aUHpafM  aitpia  of  O.  FnmacaUi  (Milan,  itei)  iaciudn 
■ncki  deatinf  with  Semlilud.  (F.  R.  C.) 

UMBRniO,  a  wide-brimnied  hal,  made  of  {eft,  largely  worn 
IhiDughout  South  and  Central  America,  bui  originating  fn 
^in.  Tbe  SfMBiih  word  If  derived  from  lambta,  ihHle, 
(enenlly  taken  to  be  from  Lftt.  mi  iiiatn,  beneath  the  shade', 
but  tbe  ityiodocy,  like  Ihat  of  "  (ombre,"  dark,  iteomy,  has 
been  disputed. 

■OMBill,  JOHH  MmBRS  (or  Sourai),  Baioh  (ifiji-iTifi), 
En^iih  lord  cfaanccUor,  wax  bom  on  the  4th  oI  March  1651, 
near  WoreeMer,  tbe  eMtM  ton  a(  John  Somen,  an  atlarncy  In 
luge  ptullce  in  that  town,  who  had  toimetly  loufht  on  Ibe  tide 
sf  lite  Parliament,  and  ol  Catfaetine  Ceavente  ol  Shropibire. 
Aiier  being  al  tcbool  at  Worcester  he  wit  entered  itageniicmin 
cominaner  at  Trinity  College,  Oilord,  and  gfierwants  studied 
law  under  Sir  Frandt  WiDringtOD,  aho  bccaoic  solldtor-gencri], 
■nd  foioed  ihe  Middle  Temple.  He  appein,  In  addition  to  his 
lesil  aiudies,  to  have  written  teveral  poems  and  pamphlets. 
He  toon  became  Intimate  with  the  ieadcrt  ol  Ihe  connliy  party, 
ctpedally  with  Eaiei,  William  Ruatell,  and  Algernon  Sidney, 
but  never  enleied  Inio  their  plans  aa  Itr  at  to  comoril  hinoell 
beyeodKoU.  Ke vutbcaulbocef ttacHtHaryri/tte^iiuutJgii 
tf  Ihe  CiwM  1/  Enflaiid,  ulloJid  m  tf  Jtsanli,  Ik. 
Kpuled  to  have  written  the  Jmi  tud  UtitH  YimiicK 
Xw*  Laa  PoHlaimiai,  which  ww  put  forwint  m  ihc 


.  n.'s  famous  dedacation  at  bis  retsont  foi  diwolviiis 
This,  however,  wu  by  Sidney,  though  probcbty  Somas 
ipontible  (or  the  final  diall.  Wlien  the  giud  jury  of 
lei  threw  out  the  bill  against  Shaltctbiiryi  "^  were 
vehemently  aiucked  lor  so  doing,  Somert  wrote  In  defence  of 
'  righitof  grand  juries.  In  ifiSjheoatooimHtfor  thesherifls 
and  Shuie  before  Ihe  court  ol  King'i  Bench,  and 
epuiaiion  which  continually  Increased  uniQ  (he  trlul 
a  bithopt,  In  which  be  was  jutiioi  oiudicL  "  SoincTB 
He  tpoke  little  moie  than  five  minuiet.  but  evciy 
(uU  ol  weighty  matter;  and  irhen  he  tat  down  his 
reputation  at  an  orator  and  a  comtltntioiud  Uwyet  was  estab- 
lished." Id  the  senet  councils  of  thoie  who  were  planning  iba 
revohition  Swnera  took  a  leading  part,  and  In  the  Conveniiao 
Paiiiamenl  was  elected  a  member  lor  hit  native  town.  He  was 
immediaieiy  appointed  one  of  the  managtn  for  the  ComnoM 
kiences  between  the  houics,  and  in  arguing  tbe 
ihether  James  II.  bad  left  the  tbione  vacant  by 
abdication  and  whether  the  acts  ol  Ihc  Convention  Pariiament 
L  parliament  having  been  lummoiwd  wiiiiaat 
Ihe  usual  writa— be  di^tayed  great  learning  and  legal  subtlety. 
He  was  further  distinguished  by  being  made  chairman  of 
irhich  drew  up  the  ctlebnted  Declaratioa  of 
Right. 
'  May  1M9  Somers  was  made  solidlor-genenl.  Re  now 
IK  WilUara  III.'i  most  cDnhdenllat  adviier.  In  tbe  con- 
iroveny  which  arose  between  tbe  Houses  on  tbe  question 
of  the  legality  of  the  decision  oi  the  court  of  King'*  Bench 
regarding  'nius  Oales,  and  irf  ihe  action  ol  t  be  Lords  in  lutuiaiog 
(his  deciHOn,  Somen  was  again  ihe  leading  manager  for  tbe 
Commons,  and  has  left  a  clear  and  inieretting  account  of  Ihe 
debates.  He  was  not  emptoyed  in  Januaiy  1690  as  (h>irmaa.of 
the  select  cominiitce  ol  the  House  of  Commons  on  ihe  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  by  irhidi  thoaecorponiions which  bad  turrendered  ibelr 
cbarlen  to  Ihe  Ciowa  during  the  hut  two  reigns  were  reausrd 
to  their  righti;  bul  he  lefuied  to  aswciaie  himsdf  wiib  (he 
violen[  measures  of  retaliation  whicb  the  Whigt  on  thai  occuiao 
endeavoured  to  iodudc  in  tbe  bill.  In  April  a  speech  by  hin 
carried  through  the  lower  house,  wiihout  opposition,  tbe  bil 
which  declared  all  the  lava  pasted  by  the  Convenlion  Pariiament 
to  bo  valid,  its  loliciiot-geneial  he  had  lo  conduct  the  prose- 
cution of  Pieslonand  Athlon  in  1691,  and  did  so  with  a  modera- 
tion and  bumaaily  which  were  in  marlied  contraM  10  tbt 
cuslomt  of  Ihe  former  reigns.  He  was  soon  after  tpprNoled 
attDtney-genetal,  and  in  Ihat  capadLy  tirongly  oppoted  the  biH 
foe  the  regulation  of  trials  in  cases  of  high  tieatoo.  On  the  tjrd  of 
March  1693,  the  great  seal  having  meanwhile  been  in  commioioD, 
Somen  was  appoinied  lord-ketpcr,  with  a  pension  of  £1000  a 
year  Irom  the  day  on  which  he  tliould  quit  bit  office,  and  ai  (he 
tune  time  wu  made  a  privy  ouncillor.  He  bad  previouslf 
been  knighled.  Somen  now  became  the  most  prominent 
member  ol  the  Junto,  ibe  small  council  Khicb  comprised  the 
chiel  members  of  the  ^'hig  party.  When  William  left  in  May 
169}  to  take  command  of  (he  army  in  the  NelhetUndl,  Somen 
was  made  one  of  the  seven  lonli-jsttices  to  whom  the  adminit- 
tration  ol  the  kingdom  during  his  absence  wu  cnltualedi  and  he 
was  Insiiumenlal  in  brinipng  about  a  reconcilialion  bclwcco 
William  and  Ihe  princes  Anne, 

In  April  1697  Somert  was  made  laid  chancelhir.  and  was  created 
a  peer  by  Ihe  lille  of  Baron  Somers  ol  Evesham.  When  tha 
discussion  arose  on  the  question  of  disbanding  the  aimy,  he 

in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  called  "  Tbe  Balancing  Lcller,"  In 
August  169S  he  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells  for  hit  health.  While 
there  he  received  the  kiag'i  letter  announcing  the  first  Paitiiioo 
Treaty,  and  at  once  replied  sriih  a  memonndum  repreeentjng 
tbe  ncceSHty  In  ibe  tiate  o(  feeling  in  England  of  avoiding 
fnrtber  war.  When  the  king,  on  the  occaaion  of  the  Disbanding 
Bill,  eipresied  his  determination  to  leave  tbe  country.  Somen 
boldly  remonatialtd.  while  he  dearly  eipfnaed  b  a  tpee^  in  tha 
Lwtb  Ihe  danger  of  Ihc  coune  that  wu  being  laken.  Hitherto 
Soocia'a  cbatactct  bad  kept  him  f itc  fran  MUd  it  tbe  bindi 
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d  p^tial  opixniniti;  but 
oatoiioiu  C^uin  Wmam  Kidd,  to  theost  of  whoueipHlJtloo 
Somen  had  given  £1000.  ifforded  an  opportusity;  the  vole  of 
fxesure,  howcvei,  proposed  upoa  him  in  iJie  House  of  Commoiu 
for  ^vin£  Kidd  a  comniiisioD  imdei  the  gTeit  leal  wai  rejected  by 
199  to  iji.  Hie  attack  wai  renewed  ibonly  on  the  ground 
of  his  havijig  accepted  grantj  of  Ciovn  property  to  the  amount 
o[  £1600  a  year,  but  vob  again  defeated.     On  the  lubject  of  the 

being  t>Tought.  forward  to  icqueit  the  Icing  to  remove  Somen 
fiom  bis  counsels  and  presence  foi  ever;  but  (his  again  vraa 
rejected  by  a  laige  majority.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
incessant  agitation  William  now  requested  Somers  to  resign; 
this  lie  refused  Co  do,  but  gave  up  the  seals  to  William's  mes- 
aengcr.  In  1701  he  was  inqwached  by  the  Commons  on  account 
el  the  part  be  had  tahen  in  the  negotiations  nialing  to  the 
~  '  '  n  Treaty  In  169S.  and  defended  himself  mDst  ably 
'  '  3iBe,  aniweriog  the  charges  seriatim.  The  im- 
is  voted  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  but  was  there 
In  the  death  of  Ihe  king  Somen  retired  almost 
entirely  into  private  life.     He  was  president  of  the  Royal 

opposing  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  in  1706  was  oilte 
ol  the  managen  ol  the  union  with  Scotland.  In  the  same  ye>r 
hecanied  a. bill  regulating  and  improving  the  piDceedingsot  the 
Uw  courts.  He  vas  made  president  of  the  council  in  170B  upon 
the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  and  retained  the  olEce  unta 
their  downfall  in  1710.  He  died  on  the  i6lh  ol  April  1716. 
Somers  wo  never  married,  but  left  two  siilen,  of  whom  (he 
eldest,  Mary,  mairied  Charles  Cochj,  oknK  grandson.  Sir  CfaaHes 
Cocks,  bart.,  became  the  second  Lord  Somen  in  1784,  (be  title 
(ubtcquoiily  descending  in  (his  line. 

For  ■  conf  eiriporary  r^ncter  of  Somers  Addiun'i  paper  in  the 
there  is  ia  Macaulay's  Hiiiary  (iv.  m)  an  eloquent  and  worthy 

tatilcHEix  of  hii  publicatiaas  vriU  be  found  in  Walo^'i  Rr^  ttd 
NctU  ^nlkiri.  (0.  A.) 

■OMERSer,  BABLB  AND  DCKEl  OF.  In  the  nth  century 
Someiael  and  Donet  were  under  ibe  jurisdiction  of  one  therlff, 
and  [or  a  considerable  period  litis  derived  from  each  of  these 
^iiea  were  borne  by  (he  same  person.  (See  Doaser,  Eabls, 
Mabquessu  ujo  Daus  ot.) 

The  earldom  of  Somerset  in  the  Beaufort  family  dated  .from 
t597t  ^  which  year  it  was  granted  by  Richard  II.  to  John 
Boufort  (c.  i373-r«io),  the  eldest  of  the  three  illeptimafe,  but 
afterwards  legitimated,  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancasler, 
br  Catherine,  wile  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Payne  Roelt.  He  was  followed  in  the  earldom  successively  by 
hli  three  sons;  Henry,  who  died  unmarried  in  1418;  John  (1404- 
1444),  who  in  T44]  was  created  earl  of  Kendal  and  duke  ol 
SoEOOset,  both  al  which  titles  became  extinct  at  his  death; 
and  Edmund,  who  was  created  earl  of  t>on«t  in  i^r,  inuqueu 
of  Dorset  in  1443,  and  duke  of  Sometict  in  144S.  (See  ScwraBET, 
EoHmni  BuiTiOKT,  DtiKE  tir.)  On  the  eiecutlon  of  Edmund's 
son  Henry,  jth  cad  and  md  duke  of  Somerset,  by  the  Yorkists 
in  14^4,  his  tltla  were  forfeited  by  act  of  parliament;  but  his 
brother  Edmund  was  from  that  dale  styled  duke  of  Somerset 
by  the  Lancastrian  parly  till  his  death  in  May  r47i,  when  the 
bouse  of  Bcaulbrt  bec&ne  extinct.  (See  BEumiai.)  In  1499 
Henry  VU,  tBminated  bis  Infant  son  Edmund  to  the  dukedom 
of  Somenet  at  tus  baptlun,  but  Ihe  child,  who  died  within  a  few 
PMDths,  m*  probably  never  foimtUy  created  a  peer;  the  title, 
ouajoiaecl  with  the  dukedom  ol  Richmond,  was,  however,  borne 
by  Heory  Fitiroy,  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  Vin,,  from  I  ji;  till 
his  deAth  without  hein  In  r5j6. 

Enwau)  SKVHOtra,  duke  of  Somenet  ij.t.),  knon  as  the 
Pidtector,  was  the  tint  of  Ihe  line  of  dukes  to  which  the  holder 
of  the  title  at  the  present  day  belong,  having  been  created 
VkcoUBt  Beaudiamp  of  Hache,  Co.  Somenet.  in  rsjfi;  eari 
at  Hertford  in  IJJT;  »nd  in  iS47  Baron  Seymour  and  duke  of 
SemuNt-    His  bonoun,  which  were  entailed  on  the  inne  ol 


his  sectmd  in  priority  to  that  of  his  Snt  marriage,  being  forfellcd 
byattaniderm  ijsi,  Robert  Can  became  eari  of  Somerset  (;.>.) 
In  1S13,  but  died  without  male  nsue  in  1645,  when  his  title 
became  extinct.  A  curious  incident  in  Ihe  history  of  this  title 
was  Ihe  grant  by  Charles  I.  in  1^44  of  a  commission  to  Edward 
Somerset,  son  of  Henry,  tsl  mirquesa  ol  Worcester,  empoweling 
him  to  £11  up  certain  blank  patents  of  pcenge  with  a  promise  of 
Ihe  title  of  duke  of  Somerset  lor  bimKlf.  After  (he  Restoratloo 
this  instrument  kbs  cancelled  in  consequence  of  a  resolutloii 
of  the  House  of  Lords  declaring  it  to  be  "  in  prejudice  id  the 
peen";  and  Ihe  grantee,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  to  the 
marqufsaate  of  Worcester,  surrendered  his  claim  to  the  dukedom 
of  Somerset  io  September  j5So.  In  Ibe  lame  monlb  the  duke- 
dom of  Somerset  and  barony  of  Seymour  were  restored  to  Wiliiara 
Seymour  (isSS-iSfto).  greai-grandMiii  of  the  Proleclor.  who  in 
1611  inherited  Ibe  titles  of  earl  of  Hertford  and  Baron  Beau- 
champ  which  had  been  granted  to  bis  gnndfather  Edward 
Seymour  in  tssp,  and  who,  in  1640,  had  himsell  been  created 
marquess  of  Hertford.  This  nobleraan,  who  <R  early  life  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  James  I.  by  marrying  Ihe  king's 
cousin,  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  and  bad  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  the  offence,  had  later  an  eiceplional  daim  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  royal  house  of  Stevart ,  tor  be  fought  with  distinc> 
lion  on  Ihe  royalist  side  In  the  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  four  lords 
(the  Dihen  being  Ihe  duke  ol  Richmond,  and  the  earls  of  Lindlcy 
and  Southampton)  who  petitioned  (he  Commons  to  be  allowed 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  Charles  I.  and  to  sufler 
death  in  his  place.  He  died  In  November  i6to,  a  f ew  weeks  after 
his  restoration  to  the  dukedom,  and,  havmg  outlived  his  ihtee 
eldest  tons,  was  succeeded  by  bis  grandson  William,  3rd  duke 
ol  Sometsel  (c.  i6]i-i67t).  As  the  latter  died  unmarried,  his 
sister  Eliiabelh  brought  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Bruce,  ind 
earl  of  Ailesbury,  the  great  estates  of  Tottenham  Park  and 
Savemake  Forest  In  WiUshiie;  while  (he  Somenet  title  devolved 
on  John  Seymour  (c.  1818-1675),  the  md  duke's  Cfih  and 
youngest  son.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  without  issae  In  April 
r67s  the  marquessate  of  Hertford  became  extinct,  and  bis  cousin 
Francis  Seymour  (1658-1678)  became  5th  duke  ol  Somenet. 
This  nobleman  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Charles  Seymour, 
ind  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge,  whose  father  Sir  Fnnca 
Seymour  (c.  ijoo-1664),  t  younger  brother  of  the  lod  duke 
of  Sotnerset,  was  created  a  banm  ifl  1641. 

Cradles  SEVMOtrR.  6th  duke  of  Sonetiet  (1663-1748), 
succeeded  hit  brolber  Francis,  the  5th  duke,  when  Ihe  latter 
was  shot  in  1678  at  the  age  of  twenty,  by  a  Genoese  gentleman 
named  Horatio  Boltl,  whose  wife  Somerset  was  said  to  have 
insulted  a(  Lerid,  Chtrles,  who  thus  inherited  the  barony  of 
Seymour  of  Tiowbridge  along  with  the  dukedom  of  Somerset, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUcge,  Cambridge;  and  in  16B1  be 
married  a  great  heiress,  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  Joceline  Percy, 

Including  Alnwick  Castle,  Petwonh,  Syon  Houae  and  Nortb- 
urabeilajid  House  in  London.  (See  NoKiHuunEaijun),  Eabis 
AND  DiTXEs  or.)  In  168]  Somerset  received  an  appoinlment 
in  the  king's  household,  and  two  yean  later  ■  colonelcy  of 
dragoons;  but  at  Ihe  revolution  he  bore  ama  for  (he  princt  of 
Orange.    Having  befriended  Princess  A(me  io  1697.  he  became 

receiving  the  post  of  master  ol  Ibe  horse  In  ijoa.  Finding  him- 
self Defected  by  Maribotough,  he  made  friends  with  the  Tories, 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  the  queen's  confidence,  while  bia 
wife  retraced  the  duchess  ol  Marlborough  as  mistress  of  the 
robes  in  1711,  In  the  niemonbte  crisis  when  Anne  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  Somerset  acted  with  Argyll,  Shrewsblity  and  other 
Whig  nobles  who,  by  insisting  on  their  right  to  be  present  In  the 
privy  council,  secured  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  Crown. 
He  retained  Ihe  office  of  maaler  of  the  bone  under  George  L 
tDl  1716,  when  he  was  dismissed  and  rerired.inio  private  life; 
he  died  at  Petworlh  on  Ihe  ind  of  December  1 748.  The  duke's 
firsi  wife  having  died  in  1711,  he  married  secondly,  fn  1716, 
Cbarlolte,  daughter  of  Ihe  ind  earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  *nd  inordfnsiely  lond  of  takfiut 
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Hii  wn  Ateernon  (i6B4-i;io),  by  hii  em  wile  Eliiibeih  Percy, 
wu  called  to  Ibe  House  ol  Lordi  as  Baron  Peicy  in  1721;  and 
ailer  luccceding  bil  iutheru  71b  dulu  ol  Sonwnct  in  1748,  wis, 
on  acamnt  of  hit  maternal  desceai,  created  Baron  Waikvorth 
and  eai-l  of  Northumberland  in  tjtq.  with  remainder  to  Sir 
Hugh  Smilbion,  bulband  of  bis  daughter  Eliubeth^  and  dlio 
Baron  Cockeraiouih  and  earl  of  Egrrinanl.  with  remainder  to 
the  children  of  his  sisttr,  Udy  Catherine  Wyndham.  At  bil 
death  wiiboul  milE  issue  In  February  i  jv'  thoe  titles  therefore 
piuKd  to  diSerent  families  in  accordance  with  the  remainder! 
in  the  patenli  of  their  crealiDn;  the  cartdom  of  Hertford,  the 
baron/  of  Beauchamp,  and  the  barony  ol  Seymour  of  Tra»  bridge 
became  eJiIinct;  and  Ihe  duliedom  of  Somerset,  together  with 
(he  bstony  of  Seymour,  devolved  on  a  distant  cousin.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  6tli  baronet  of  Bcny  Pomeroy,  Devotilhiie.     (Sec 


liMii. 


The  Seymour! 


tion  to  the  titles  ar 


Berry  Pomeroy  w 


is  second  tnarriage  I 


ich  faili 


3  branch  of 


:  of  the  issue 


named  Algernon,  7th  dulie.     Sir  Edward 
Seymour  (1695-1757),  wbo  thus  became  Sih  duke  of  Somerset, 
was  grandson  of  Sir  Edmund  Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ui  the  leign  of  Charles  II.    His  two  sons  succeeded  in 
turn  to  the  dukedom,  and  his  grandson  Edward  Adolphus,  11  tb 
duke  (i775'jS55},  was  a  maTbematician  and  sdcnliit  of  some 
distinction.    Tbe  laller'i  son  Edward  Adolphus,   nth  duke 
(i3o4-i8S;),  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  llifold, 
and  from  iSjo  till  he  succeeded  10  the  peerage  in  iBss  he  was  a 
Libera]  membei  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Seynwiu, 
first  for  Okehamploo,  and  afterwards  lor  Totnes 
various  offices  in  Lord  Melbourne's  admiustration  fi 
1841;  was  a  member  of  Lord  John  RusseU's  cabinet  1 
Gru  lord  ol  the  admiralty  from  i3jg  10  1S66.    In 
created  Earl  St  Maur  of  Berry  Pomeroy.    He  refi 
W.  E.  Gladstone's  ministry  in  1S6S,  but  he  gave  independent 
support  to  Ihe  chief  measures  ot  the  government.    He  die'  ' 
November  1SS5.     Id  iSjo,  wbile  still  Lord  Seymour,  be  mai 
Jane  Georgiana,  youngest  of  the  three  celebrated  daughter 
Thomas  Sheridan,  who  was  the  "Queen  of  Beauty"  at 
Immom  EgUnton  Tournament  in  i8m.    The  duke  was 
author  of  Ciriilian  TkaUgy  and  iltdrra  Saplii:iSM  (1S71), 
Umorchy  and  Doucrucy  (lago).    As  bis  two  sons  both  died 
unmarried  in  hli  lifetiine,  the  [amily  titles,  ocepi  the  earlda 
si  St  Uaur,  which  beome  extinct,  devolved  on  his  twobrothi 
fuccessivetyi  the  youngei  of  whom,  Algernon  Percy  Banks,  r4tb 
duke  (iSij'i&m],  was  succeeded  by  bil  son  AljtrnoD  [b.  \i*t) 
•srsthd.-       ■- 

The  title  of  Earl  St  Maur  adopted  by  the  nth  duke  in  iSfij 
is  said  to  have  been  ibe  original  I«m  ol  the  family  name  0' 
which  Seymour  was  it  later  corruptioD,  and  since  tha  last 
mentioned  date  it  has  been  usnmed  as  the  family  lUfnamo  0 
the  dukes  of  Somerset. 

See  Setvoui,  «  St  Miuk.  and  the  autborhin  there  cited. 

(R.  J.  M.) 

UMSRSBT,  YOmOWa  BRAIIFORT,  DuEE  or  (c.  uot-MSS). 
was  the  younger  son  of  John,  earl  of  Somerset,  and 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  taken 
Baugt  in  1411  during  hii  first  campaign,  and  did  n 
England  till  1431.  He  was  then  styled  earl  of  Moi 
1431  was  one  of  Ihe  envoys  to  the  council  of  Basel, 
served  at  the  nliel  of  Calais,  two  years  later  he  commanded 
with  some  success  In  Maine,  and  in  1440  recovered  Harfleur. 
Next  year  ha  was  made  eart,  and  in  144J  mat 
la  1444  on  the  deatfa  of  his  ehler  brother  he 
SoowrKt.  _  As  head  of  the  Beaufort  party  be 


ird  of  York,  irbom  in  144^  he  tupenedof  u  lieatMttst  of 

ce.     He  lacked  stitesnuniiiip,  and  as  a  general  oodld  do 

nothing  to  stop  French  successes.    The  loss  ol  Rouen  and 

indy  during  tbe  next  four  yean  was  predpitalcd  by  fab 

jietence.  and  his  failure  naturally  made  him  a  ^iccUl 

ol  Yorkist  ctiuure.    Tbe  fall  of  SuSoik  left  Somenet 

the  chief  of  the  king's  ministera,  and  the  Comanous  in  vain  pcti- 

'  lor  his  removal  in  January  1451.     Id  spile  nt  York's 

hostility  he  Tnaintiiud  his  position  till  Heniy'i  tllaets 

brought  his  rival  the  protectorate  in  March  1454.    For  a  year 

ras  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  "  without  any  lawlul  pra- 

"    On  the  king's  recoveiy  he  wis  bonounbly  dildtaijed, 

restored  tohisoSce  as  captain  of  Calais.    Mistrust  of  Somer- 

■as  York's  excuse  for  taking  up  arms.    The  rivalry  ol  lbs 

leaders  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of  the  LanosItiaDS  and 

b  of  SosKrset  at  St  Albans  an  tbe  ilnd  of  tlay   I4Sj. 

Thougb  loyal  to  his  family,  Somerset  was  without  capacity  >■  a 

'Eader.    It  was  a  misfonune  for  Henry  VI,  thai  dtcunslancta 

hould  have  made  so  weak  a  man  his  chief  minister.    TDaitaMt 

Usin,  the  French  chronicler,  describes  Somerset  as  a  bSBdSMDC, 

ourleous  and  kindly  man.     Ry  bis  wife,  Eleanor,  daughter  and 

o-heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  he  had  two 

ons,  Henry  and  Edmund,  who  were  executed  by  Edward  IV. 

ifler  the  battles  of  Hexham  and  Tewkesbury. 

Vcrk  (oljord,  '1891I.  awTc'oman't'paiiidii'Sjirj  ol  Ea^wi, 

'377-'4Si  !'906),  wiih  authorities  there  died.  (C.  U  K.), 

SOmnSET.  EDWARD  EEYIOUR.  Dmz  Or  (c.  1506-1551), 

iroteclor  of  Engbnd,  bom  about  1506,  was  the  eldest  surviving 

«n  of  Sir  John  Seymour  ol  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire,  by  his  wile 

Margaret,  ddest  daughter  ol  Sir  Henry  Wentworth  of  NeMlested, 

luBoik.    The  Seymouis  churned  descent  from  a  eompauiaii  of 

WilUam  the  Conqueror,  who  took  bis  name  from  Si  llaur-sur- 

rc  m  Touraine;  and  the  pmlector's  mother  wis  really  de- 

ided  from  Edward  lU.  His  lathet  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIL 

his  services  against  Ihe  Cornish  tebds  at  Blackbealh  id 

nds  I.  in  ijio  and  1531,  and  died  on  the'  list  of  Decemba 
6.  Edward  was  "  enfant  dfuoneui "  to  Mary  Tudor  at  hct 
rriage  with  Louis  XII.  in  1514,  serv  <  '    ^  "  "  ■ 


1st  of  XoveoibeE,  and  accompanied  "Wolsey  oa  bil  embassy  ti 
France  in  151J.  Appointed  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  VUL 
in  1519,  he  grew  in  favour  with  the  king,  who  visited  bis  manor 
at  Elveiham  in  Hampilure  in  October  ijjj.  On  the  jth  c>f 
June  ISJS,  a  week  alter  his  .isler  Jai  ■  '  " 

he  was  created  VlKOunt  Beauchamp  1 
and  a  fortnight  after  Edward  VI. 'l  bin 
was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Hertford. 

Queen  Jane's  death  was  a  blow  to  his  prospects,  sw)  in  isjS 
be  was  described  as  beuig  "  young  and  wise  "  but  tA  "  small 
power."  He  continued,  however,  to  riK  in  political  importaiKc. 
In  iMifduring  Henry's  absence  in  the  uoith,  Hertford,  Cranmer 

in  September  1541  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Scollish 
marches,  and  a  few  months  later  lord  high  admiral,  a  post  wfaich 
he  almost  immediately  relinquished  in  favour  of  the  future  duke 
of  Northumberland  (f.i.).  In  March  1544  he  was  made  tteu- 
tenant-general  ol  the  north  and  instructed  to  punish  Ihe  Seats 
lor  their  repudiation  of  the  trealy  of  marriage  bclweea  Ptinta 
Edward  and  the  infant  Maty  l}ueen  of  Scots.  He  haded  at 
Leiib  in  May,  captured  and  pillaged  Edinburgh,  and  relumed  ■ 
month  later.  In  July  be  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  realm 
under  the  queen  regent  during  Heniy's  absence  at  Brndogne,  but 
in  August  he  joined  the  king  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  the  ta¥m.  In  the  autumn  he  was  one  of  the  comralssiouen 
sent  to  Flanders  to  keep  Charles  V.  to  the  terms  ol  his  treaty  with 
England,  and  in  January  1545  he  was  placed  in  command  at 
Bouhigne,  where  on  the  96th  he  brilliantly  repelled  ao  attempt 

more  appointed  lieutenant.general  in  the  north  to  avenge  th« 
Scottish  victory  at  AitcnunUooii  this  hi  did  byaHvapfoMf 


•1  tlacae  m  Somerset, 
h  in  October  1537,  he 
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kto  Scoilud  la  September.  In  Much  1546  he  mi  mt 
to  BDulacnc  to  Hpoicdt  Sumy,  wboM  commwMl  bad  not 
■  sucnsii  and  in  June  be  ma  engagtd  la  nctotiuiiNH  lor  poKC 
■iib  Fnnce  and  lor  tlw  deliinJtalhNk  of  tbc  Eni^lili  ccmqatMa. 
FiDin  October  to  tbe  end  of  HeoiT^  rdfD  be  «u  Im  ■tlcndaact 
OQ  the  luB(,  enlaced  in  Ibnt  nitecoTdcd  Mninle  lor  prtdonl- 
naocc  ohidi  vai  to  determine  the  complexloa  of  the  (overiuiuDt 
durisK  tbe  cominc  minodly.  Penoaal,  politioU  and  nligioiu 
rifaJijt  i^aiated  Um  and  LItIc  [rain  the  Howards,  and  Suircy'a 
haity  lempei  precipitated  hb  own  and  fail  fatber'i  nun.  Tfaey 
CDDld  not  acqalocE  in  the  Ingpeiial  irabuudar'i  vtrdkt  th*t 
HeitEord  (od  LUle  were  tbe  only  n^ilemen  of  fit  iii  and  apuity 
to  orry  on  the  govenuncQE  i  and  Suney'i  attempt  to  Becui 
predoniuuDre  of  his  iuoily  kd  to  hii  own  rrr^ifrTi  end  1 
fither'i  impiiniiment  in  the  Tower. 

Their  ovsthrow  had  barely  been  accompUabed  when  Hoiiy 
VIU.  died  on  the  >Stb  of  January  1S47.  Frepuailou  had 
already  been  nude  lor  a  further  advtace  In  tbe  ccclesiuiical 
Tcfannition  and  lor  a  raDewil  of  (he  dalsn  Vfca  ScotlaiKh^d 
the  new  government  loionie  extent  proceeded  on  tbe  Una  which 
Cbapuys  aniidpated  Ihat  Henry  VIII.  would  have  [ollowed  hid 
be  lived.  He  bad  no  itatulory  power  to  appoint  a  protector, 
but  in  tbe  council  ol  regency  which  be  nominated  Hertford  and 
Lisle  enjoyed  a  deduvc  preponderance;  aiKl  tbe  council  at  ka 
firU  meelinti  allet  Henry's  death  deiennined  to  foUow  precedent 
'  sod  appoljii  a  protector.  Hertford  was  their  only  poulblecbdcei 
he  represented  tbe  predominant  parly,  he  waa  Edward  VI. 'a 
neaicat  retativei  he  was  avnior  to  Lisle  in  the  peerage  and 
tupeiior  to  him  in  e;qicrieDCe.  Seven  weeki  later,  bowever,  allei 
Lord-Chaocellor  Wriolhealey,  the  leadiuf  Catholic,  bad  been  de- 
prived of  office  Hertford,  wbo  bad  been  nude  duke  of  Sookcraet, 
succeeded  in  cmancipatinf  hinuell  from  tbe  tnmmeli  originally 
uopoaed  on  bio  ai  piotectoii  and  he  became  king  In  cverythinf 
but  name  and  preuige. 

Hii  ideal  were  in  itti'king  contrast  witb  those  cj  most  Tudor 
itatevnen,  and  he  used  his  nuibority  to  divest  the  govenimeot 
of  Ibal  apparatus  of  abioluliam  which  Tbomas  Cromwell  had 
perfected.  He  had  generous  popular  sympathici  and  waa  by 
nature  averse  Irtmi  coercion.  "What  Is  the  raatter.  then  ?  " 
wrote  Paget  in  the  midst  ol  the  commotions  of  1 549,  "  By  mj 
laitb,air,  .  .  .  liberty,  liberty.  And  your  grace  wAild  have  too 
much  gentleneia."  In  bis  first  parUameot,  which  met  in 
Hovcmbcr  1547,  be  procured  the  r^Kal  of  all  the  heresy  lawa  and 
Marly  all  the  treason  lawt  pasted  since  Edward  III.  Even  with 
tegatd  to  Scotland  he  had  prottited  igainat  bis  ioslructioni  of 
1544,  and  now  ignored  the  cUim  10  lutetaiaty  Mbicb  Henry  VIII. 
had  revived,  aeeldiig  to  wis  over  the  Scpti  by  those  promises 
of  autonomy,  free  trade,  and  equal  privilegei  witb  England, 
which  mauy  yean  later  eventually  reconciled  them  to  union. 
But  the  Scots  were  not  thui  to  be  woo  in  1S47 :"  What  would  you 
aay,"  aaked  one,  "  if  youi  lad  were  a  lai),  and  our  lasi  were  a 
bd?"  and  Scottish  Kntiment  badied  by  Roman  Catholic 
InAuence  and  by  French  Intrigun,  money  u>d  men,  proved  too 
atrong  lor  Somenei'a  amiable  invitaiioos.  The  Scot*  turned 
■  deaf  eu  to  his  persuasions;  tbe  protector  led  another  army  into 
Scotland  in  September  1547,  and  won  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
(Sept.  10).  He  Iruiled  to  the  garrisons  be  established  throughout 
the  Lowlands  to  w^  down  Scottish  opposition;  but  their 
pressure  was  soon  weskened  by  troubles  in  England  and  abroad, 
and  Mary  was  transported  to  France  to  wed   Fnmdi  IL  in 
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t  apparently  tboogbt  that  tbe  religiou)  question 
d  be  settled  by  public  discussion,  and  throughout  J547  aod 
I  England  went  as  it  pleased  so  Ul  as  cburcb  selvites  were 
cmed;  all  sorts  of  eaperiments  were  tried,  and  the  CDuntiy 
invoWed  in  a  grand  tbeologicat  debate,  in  which  Protestant 


order  which  all  should  be  persuaded  or  constrained  to  obey; 
but  tbe  6rtt  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  waa  imposed  by 
tbe  Gist  Act  ol  Vmformiiy  in  iS4q.  was  a  studious  compromise 
between  tbe  new  and  the  old  tearoiog,  very  diflerenl  Iron  the 


tQrcMlve  Protestastinti  (d  the  lecfaid  book  Impoaed  after 
Somenet  had  been  removed,  bi  isji.  The  Catholic  lisnga  in 
tbe  wcM  in  lug  added  to  Someiaet's  difficulties,  but  wen  not 
the  caue  of  hia  fall.  The  factious  and  treasonal^  coodnct  of 
his  brother,  tbe  brd  high  admiral,  la  whose  eiccution  (March 
>Oi  1549)  the  protector  weakly  uqukKcd,  also  impaired  hi* 
auiborlty;  but  tbt  main  came  of  U»  mla  wai  tbe  divetgsica 
between  him  and  the  majmity  ol  the  council  over  tbe  queatkma 
of  cnnsiitutiooal  Itbetty  and  eDCkonia  of  tbe  oommom.  The 
majaclLy  scouted  Somenet'*  notions  of  liberty  and  deeply 
relented  his  rdtampioiuhip  of  tbe  poor  against  greedy  landlordi 
and  capiialista.  His  efforu  to  clieck  cncloiurei  by  meins  <d 
iilaijon,  royal  prDciaqiaiiona,  and  commisiioni 
openly  resisted  or  secretly  loBed,  and  the 
popular  rerolts  which  thoir  failure  provf^ed  cut  the  ground 
from  Sometaet'i  feet.  He  was  divided  in  mind  between  hii 
empathy  with  the  rebeta  and  hia  duty  to  maintain  law  and 
(nder.  Franca,  which  was  bent  on  ruining  the  protector^ 
adiemca  in  Scotland  and  on  recovering  BoiUngne,  seised  the 
opportunity  to  declare  war  on  August  tbe  8th;  and  the  outlying 
forts  in  the  Boulormaia  fell  into  tbdr  bands,  while  the  Scou 
l^>turcd  HaddingtotL 

These  misfortunes  gave  a  handle  to  Somerset's  enemio. 
Warwick  combinod  on  the  aame  temporary  platform  CathoUci 
who  leaented  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Proteitanla  who 
thought  Somerset's  mildness  paltering  witb  God's  truth,  and  the 
wealthy  classes  aa  a  whole.  In  Seplemba  be  concerted  mensorei 
with  the  ei.hitd'^BncellDr  Wriothe^;  and  in  October,  after 
a  vain  effort  to  muse  the  masses  in  Us  fsvour,  Somenet  was 
deprived  of  tbe  pcoiectonte  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  tbe 
hostile  coalition  broke  up  as  soon  BI  it  bad  to  fnme  a  oinatruc- 
live  policy;  Warwidi  jocktyed  the  Calbolici  out  ol  the  anmcO 
and  prepared  to  advance  along  Protesiant  lines.  He  could 
hardly  combing  ptdscription  of  the  Catholics  with  that  of  Somer- 
set, and  the^lukc  was  released  in  February  r^jo.  For  a  titnu 
the  rivals  letoed  to  agree,  and  Warwick's  son  manied  Somenet  "a 
diu^ter.  But  growing  discontent  with  Warwick  made  Somet^ 
aet  too  dangerous.  In  Ociobec  rsji,  after  Warwick  bad  been 
created  duke  of  Northumberland,  Somenet  was  sent  to  the  Towa 
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diarge  of  felony  for  having  sought 
gorenmient.  Few  eipecled  that  the  sent 
out,  and  apparently  Northumberbnd  fi 
forgo  an  instruction  from  Edward  VI.  to 
waseiecuted  on  the  imd of  January  issi, 
pitieDcc  and  fortitude.  His  eldiat  son  b; 
re-CIiated  eail  of  Hertford  by  Elinbetb,  i 
William  was  restored  as  rod  duke  o!  Somerset 
chlUren  by  his  first  wife  bad  been 


effect  a  change  of 
:  would  be  carried 

effect.    Somenet 
igwithenmplaiy 


of  his  I 
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. ...  i/Hj.  /iroL  jiwr.  and 

i(lai>il  (ijro).  (A.  F.  P.) 

.  .  .  CAIIR(arK£>),£AU.oi(c.  i5Qo-t&(;), 
Scottish  poUtidan,  tbe  date  of  whose  birth  is  unrecorded,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Ka  of  FeiDiehutit  by  his  second  wife, 
Janet,  sister  of  Sir  Wsllcr  Scott  ofBuctleuch,  He  accompanied 
Jamn  I,  as  page  to  England,  but  being  then  dischargsl  from  tbe 
royaJ  sirrvice,  sought  for  a  time  to  make  his  [oitune  in  France. 
Returning  to  England  he  happened  to  break  bis  arm  at  ■  tilting 
match,  at  which  James  was  present,  and  was  rccogniaed  by  tbe 
kiog.  Entirely  devoid  of  oU  high  intellectual  qualities,  Carr  waa 
endowed  witb  good  looks,  excellent  spirits,  and  coii^derBt>]e 
personal  accomplisbmenta.  These  advantages  were  sufficient 
for  Jamei,  who  knlghled  the  young  man  and  at  once  took  him 
into  favour.  In  1607  an  opportunity  enabled  the  king  to  confer 
upon  him  a  more  subsUnliil  mark  of  his  affecUoo.  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  had  through  his  uilainder  forfeited  his  lifF-intciesl  in 
the  manor  ol  Sherborne,  but  be  had  previously  executed  a  con- 
veyance by  which  tbe  property  was  to  pasa  on  hii  death  to  his 
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,  uufgrluIUUly,  tvndeiRl  wi 


loC  ll 


ddCM  MUL      TUl  '<~-""—"'  Wl 

ha  by  t.  flaw  wUch  gave  ilu 
piopmy.  Aclinl  od  SalUbujyi  __ 
confer  Ibe  mtnor  qb  Cut.  The  ase  was  ugned  al  law,  and 
juilfinciit  wai  in  i6og  gives  for  the  Crown.  Lady  Raleigb 
nceived  wmc  compcniatian,  apparrDily  inndequaie,  and  Can- 
al ODCt  nilered  oa  poucoion.  Hit  inaima  wai  iliady  *uch 
■hat  in  ifiio  he  penuadtd  tbe  lung  la  diuolvc  ibe  pariiameDi, 
which  bad  ibown  tigea  of  aitaddofl  Ibe  ScoiUtta  (ivourits. 
Ob  Ibc  ijlh  of  Maieh  i^it  he  wu  creiied  Vitmunl  Rochotet, 
and  aubwquealty  a  privy  aKuuiUai,  while  on  Laid  SallAuiy's 
dealh  in  t6ii  be  began  la  an  u  tbe  king'i  lecRiuy.  Oa  Ihe 
jrd  oC  November  i6ij  bewu  advanced  to  the  eaildam  at  Sonec- 
let,  an  Ibe  »3rd  of  December  waaappoinled  Iieasurer  of  Scotiand, 
WKi  in  1614  lard  chamberlain.  He  lupponed  Ibe  eul  of  Nonh- 
ampton  and  the  Spanish  party  in  appoaition  to  Ihe  aid  tried 
mdviien  of  the  king.iuch  ai  Lord-ChanccUoi  Ellcuncn,  who  were 
Buleavoiiring  to  maintain  tlie  union  with  the  Proteslanla  abroad, 
and  who  now  in  1614  piuhed  forward  another  candidate  lor  tlic 
king'a  favour.  Somcnet,  whose  bead  was  turned  by  the  sudden 
rile  to  power  and  influence,  betame  jealous  and  peevish,  and 
feeling  his  position  insecure,  obtained  in  1615  from  thekingafuii 
panlon,  to  which,  howevei,  the  chancdlor  niuscd  to  put  the 
Great  SmL  He  still,  however,  retained  the  king's  favour,  and 
mi^t  poBsiUy  have  remained  in  power  for  some  lime  longer 
bat  for  the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovnbuiy. 
Bd«e  1609,  while  slill  only  Sir  Kabert  Carr,  Somerset  bad 
begun  an  intrigue  with  Lady  £ssex.  Supported  by  Ibe  king, 
the  latter  obtainHla  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  against  Lord 
Easei  in  September  tliii,  and  in  December  she  nunicd  ihecari 
of  Someisct.  Ten  day*  before  the  court  gave  judgment.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  apparently  knew  tacES  concerning  l^y 
Essex  wbdch  would  have  bem  fatal  to  her  succor  and  had  been 
impTBoned  in  the  Tower,  was  poisoned-  No  idea  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  at  the  lime  that  Lady  Estel  and  her  future 
husband  wen  implicated.  Tbe  crime,  however,  was  Dot  dis- 
closed till  September  1615.  Coke  and  Bacon  were  set  to  unravel 
the  plot.  After  four  of  the  principal  ageDts  had  been  convicted 
apd  punished,  the  earl  and  (oualeis  wen  brought  to  tiisl.  Tho 
btter  confessed,  and  of  bet  guilt  iJiere  can  be  no  doubt.  Samer< 
■el's  share  is  tar  more  difficult  to  discover,  and  probably  will 
,    The  evidence  against  him  rested  on  men 


in  the  whole  in 


enlly  d 


nmaiDed  In  the  Tower  till  Januai 

tUl  i£i<  that  he  obtained   his 
omerged  into  public  view  ^en 


pardon.    He  0 
a  1630  he  WIS  pi 


a  July  164s.  ! 

Anne,  the  sole  issue  of  his  iU-Iited  tnani 
the  ist  duke  ol  Bcdlord. 
SeelheanickbyS.  R. Gardiner inDiit.  fal.  I 


lie  hypothesis  that  h< 
.ct.  James,  who  bai 
ging  dildosures,  le 


e  daughlei 


TMil[.:L</cai 


el-  f/al.  Ditt.,  with  aulhori- 

'1  HiiUn  a]  Entla'i:  Slalt 

illnt  it  Baan.  ed.  by  SpcddiDg ;  Sli^its  la  Eni. 

ST.  LORD  ROBERT  EDWARD  flRHHT  (i;Tft-t84i), 
Bijlish  soldier,  was  Ihe  third  son  of  the  5th  duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  cldrr  brolher  oi  Lord  Raglan.  Joining  ihe  ijlh  Light 
Dragoons  in  1741,  he  became  captain  in  the  foUowIng  year,  and 
received  a  majority  alter  serving  as  aide-de-camp  10  the  duke  of 
York  In  Ihe  Duich  etpediiion  ^  1199.  At  the  end  of  >8eo  he 
beame  a  lletttenant-celonel,  and  in  tSoi  received  the  command 
of  the  4lh  Light  DngDoiu,  Frhd  1799  lo  1801  he  represented 
Ihe  Monmonth  boroughs  in  the  House  of  Cooimons,  and  Iram 
180]  to  iSi]  aal  for  Glonceatenhln.  He  commanded  his 
-^nMOt  It  tbe  bitUa  of  Talavcra  and  Bomco,  and  in  tSio 


recdvEd  a  aiosdcy  and  the  appointment  of  A,D,C  to  Ibe  kbiff. 
In  iSii,  along  with  lbs  jrd  Dragoon  Guards,  tbe  4th  Light 
DragDona  fought  a  notable  cavalry  action  at  Usagra,  and  \n 
rSi  2  Lord  Edward  Somenet  was  engaged  In  Ihe  great  charge  of 
!.«  Merchant's  heavy  cavalry  at  Salamanca.  Hb  conduct  on 
Ibis  occasion  (be  captured  hve  guna  at  the  head  ol  a  lin^ 
iquadron)  won  him  funher  promotion,  andbe  made  Ihe  remain- 
ing campaigns  as  a  major-geneial  at  the  head  of  tho  Hussar 
brigade  (rtb,  lolhand  1  jib  Hussars).  At  Onhea  he  woo  further 
distinction  by  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  he  was  made  K.C.B., 
and  Ttceivtd  tbe  thanks  ol  parliament.  At  Waterioo  he  waa  in 
command  of  the  Household  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  distinguished 
itself  not  leu  by  its  nem  and  patient  endurance  of  ibe  enemy's 
fire  than  by  iu  celebrated  charge  on  the  cuiraasiera  of  Uilhaud'i 
coipi.  The  brigadier  waa  particulady  mentioned  in  Wellington's 
dapatcbea,  and  received  tbe  thanks  ol  pariiament  as  well  as  the 
hiaria  Tbereia  and  atba-  tnoch-prited  fntigii  orders.  He  died 
a  genera]  ud  G.C.B.  in  1841. 

«DBEHaniRIK&  a  toatb-weMem  coonljr  of  Enghikd, 
bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Glouce9tenhire,N.E.  and  E.  by  Wiltshire,  S.E,  by  Donetihtre, 
S.W.  and  W.  by  Devonshire.  The  area  Is  i6ie-j  >q.  m.  iB 
ahapethe  county  roembles  an  JU-drawn-cresceat,  curving  ioward 
where  Bridgwater  Bay  bendi  south-wal  (Dd  btoader  at  Its 
eastern  than  at  its  western  horn.  It  fall*  into  three  natnnd 
divisions,  being  in  fact  a  broad  alluvial  plain  bordered  by  two 
hill-regions.  'The  Mendip  range,  breaking  ofl  from  the  Ugh 
grourid  near  WPlshire,  extends  nortb-wrsl  towards  tbe  channel 
where  it  ends  with  Breao  Down;  while  the  iaiand  of  Steep  Holm 
stands  as  an  outpost  between  the  heighu  of  Somenet  and 
CUnwrgan.  The  summit  of  Ibe  Ucndipa  is  a  long  table-land, 
reaching  an  extreme  height,  towards  the  western  end,  of  loM  fL 
in  Black  Down,  sloping  away  genlly  Cowarda  the  lower  hills  of 
the  north,  but  rising  an  the  south  in  an  abnipl  line,  brokai  by 
many  coombes  «  glens;  the  most  striking  et  which  are  the  tMt 
of  Ebbor  Rocks,  near  Wells,  and  Ihe  gorge  of  Cheddar  (f.i.), 
which  wind)  lor  nearly  a  mile  between  huge  and  fanlastie  tocks. 
South  of  the  Mendipa  lies  a  broad  plain  watered  by  the  Parreti 
and  the  Brue,  and  known  generally  as  Scdgemoor,  but  with 
different  names  in  different  parts.  This  plain,  fntsiected  by 
ditches  known  as  rjtinei,  and  In  some  pans  rich  in  peat,  ia  broken 
by  isolated  hills  and  lower  tidges,  of  which  the  nost  conspicuous 
are  Brent  Knoll  near  Bomham,  the  Isle  ol  Avalon,  riling  with 
Clasionbury  Tor  as  its  highest  point,  and  the  long  low  lidge  of 
Polden  ending  10  the  wcit  in  a  steep  blufl.  Welt  of  Sedgemoor 
the  second  great  region  of  hills  eilends  from  Devonshire  to  Ilie 
sea.  It  consists  of  the  Blad  Down,  Brendon  and  Qtianta(4 
hills,  wiih  Eimoor  Forest  (j.*.)  fn  the  eatremo  west.  Thb 
entire  district  is  famous  fat  the  grandeur  of  its  bare  and  desolate 
moon,  and  the  bold  auilinet  and  height  of  its  mountains;  Ihe 
chief  of  which  are  Dunkeiy,  in  Exmoor  (1707  ft.);  Lype  KUI,  Ihe 
westemmoal  point  of  the  Brendon  range  (1391  ft.};  and  Will's 
Neck,  among  the  Quanlocka  (ii£r  ft.).  The  two  piindpal  rivetw 
of  Somerset  ire  Ihe  Avon  and  the  Parrelt.  llie  Avon,  after 
forming  for  a  shnn  distance  the  boundary  with  Wiltshire,  cmsa 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  encircling  Bath,  and 
forms  the  bonndaty  with  Cioucestershire  till  il  reaches  the  icm 
6  m.  beyond  Bristd.  It  li  nivigable  forlargea  as  far  as  Bath. 
The  Patretl  Irom  South  Penoll  in  Dorset,  on  Ihe  borders  (tf 
Sometsel,  crosses  the  centre  of  tbe  county  nonh-weslward*  by 
Bridgwater,  receiving  the  Yeo  and  Cary  on  the  right,  and  tin 
Isle  and  Tone  on  the  left.  Among  other  streams  are  the  Axe, 
which  rises  at  Wookey  Hole  in  Ihe  Mendips  and  Sows  nonh- 
wcslward  along  their  base  to  the  Bristol  Channel  neat  Blackrock; 
the  Brue,  which  rises  lo  the  east  of  Bruton,  near  Ibe  border* 
of  Wiltshire,  and  enlen  the  Bristol  Chuael  neat  the  mouth  of 
the  Parrelt;  and  the  Exc  (with  its  tribbtary  tbe  Barie),  which 
rises  in  Eunoor  foresl  and  passes  touihward  into  Devon.  Some 
o(  Ihe  Somerselshire  streams,  especially  the  Exe  and  Baric,  are 
in  high  favour  with  trout  fiihemien.  Wcston-super.Mare  is  • 
flourishing  seaside  resort,  and  Mpiw*i*»^  and  other  cotsi  viUafcs 
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■Ifo  ippcar  in  the  Avon  (orge  ukd  M  PocIiihcaA  The  Cubofr 
ifcftHit  Linifeitaiw,  tX  marine  oripn.  b  wdl  diipEayed  Id  the  Meodip 
EOanliy  (CIihUh'  Ciiffi.  Ac)  uA  in  Ae  Avon  (cri*!  ■■  WeMon- 

Rubiocli  dkinci  (laivrir  cgacaM  tw  Triu  und  utmr  rads) 
-oiuiil  <t  Ivo  leria  of  aml-beuinc  HiidHiiMi  ind  •hakx  tcpgnud 
ly  ihe  Peiiuat  Suduc  .1    ......    .      ... 

.tided  »   '  '    '    ' 

the  dtpoiiiioo'Briln  fi -.  _ 

Hndstona,  bncdu  IM)  coneloniaala.  vhich  tfia.i  anguivii 
ever  the  rAget  dl  the  older  ncki;  the  iixjllnl  Dolaniitk  Con- 
(hinHaM  b  an  oM  ihiiiile-beidi  of-Tiiuiic  (KnipiT  Mul)  tgr. 
Turn  Rhiuic  ball  an  fidl  of  foiili  end  nut  tbi  Gnt  invwon  oC 
Ihe  diuricl  b/  the  vatn  of  the  Janwic  wa.  The  Liu  crwiliu  <f 
clayiandLiEncttociH:  the  LaltcrerequarTiedenduefaniou*  for  their 
aminonitH  and  rcptnian  rnnaini.  Above  the  Liai  coma  Ihe  Lfiwer 
«  B9th  Oofile  Serio  (Inferior  Mile  Riwp,  FuUefi  Eanh  end 
Creil  OoUu  fnup),  cUi^y  cteyi  and  oaUlic  iuMRgal;  Ihg  tunsut 
Balh  StDiH  u  M  imn  the  Gent  OoliM.  The  Oiknl  CUy  »  the 
chief  member  of  Ihe  Middle  w  OiCoid  Oelile  Senc*.  Above  ihew 
foHow  the  Upper  CMareoui  rocla,  inctiidini  tbf  Cull.  Uppa 
Grceowid ud ChJik,  wMAenend gwjf* "S^ f™"  Wllih« 

BO  me  ibdal  depi[i«iL  Lair.Iyiu  (llnvial  Ihu  tnd  pm-bwi 
occupy  much  of  Ihe  urfice  we«  3  Clutonbuiy.  Cava  in  ifie 
CarbonifcroLi  Unwiloiie  [f.(,  WooVey  Hole,  ncir  Wcllt)  havt 
yielded  Plebocene  mamnutia  and  ^beoKlhlc  implemcnii.  The 
(henna)  nin  of  Bath  {■»■  F.)  an  hch  In  caldiiin  and  icxUum 
•ulphatei.  &:.  The  chief  miaenib  an  oikl.  fimtoiie  and  hmexooe, 
»ad  ores  of  lead,  ainc  and  in^ 

^(nfiJwirr.— The  climate  paitiket  of  the  mildneis  of  the  louth- 

Gfihi  of  the  total  area  of  (lie  county,  it  under  cullimion.  In  ■ 
Oounly  vhere  callte-lcediag  and  dairy-fannlns  are  Ihe  principal 
braocnei  ol  hutbondry,  a  very  laric  area  it  miurallr  devoted  to 
pailure:  and  there  »ie  Laira  tracu  of  rich  racacjow  land  alone  the 
riven,  shcie  many  o(  the  Devonthiie  Iimicn  place  their  herili  to 

Xet  <HB  paaied  by  pulivnenl  oa  the  itih  ol  June  1S77,  providinf 

drainage  i?landi  in  the  valleyt  of  the  Paneii,  Itle,  Vco.  Brue,  A>t, 
Cuy  and  Tone.  Cheeei  ia  made  in  vaiioiii  pariK  notably  the  lamoui 
Ch«ldar  Cheete,  which  ia  made  in  Ihe  iarmi  lyinj  aouih  o(  ihe 
Mendi^  Sheep.famin|  ii  oractitrd  both  in  the  lowlanda  and  on 
bill  (UIUKt.  Inaitn*  and  SoUhdowaa  beinf  the  [avmirite  bteedi. 
Id  the  Vak  of  Taunton  iKavy  oopt  of  wheat  arc  lued :  thn  ziain, 
bailer  and  oati  bnng  Aiaed  on  about  equal  anaa.  Turnipt, 
awolet  and  nnniMi  oizBpr  ouet  of  Ihe  area  under  frecn  cmpa. 
Guitraei  naht  after  Devon  and  Hereford  in  the  extern  of  its  apple 
sichanlt.  and  the  eider  made  fcom  Ihete  applei  (onni  the  common 
drink  of  Ihe  pBiiHtiy.  heddet  bdne  laijely  eiponed.    Wild  de= 

baidy  and  nun.   The  Briitd  Cliannel  and  Bridgwater  Bay  abound 

.  and  lieffinE  are  al«  caueht,  ih* 

irlock.  Minthract  and  Waichet. 


Olktt  Indaitriei.— 


allho 


BrvndM  hnit 


R  the  diief  mion 


^??Si",^t 


I.  and  lead  «ihin(  in  Ihe  Mendipi :  bu 
irldngrof  apalhote  iron  ore  amoni  ih 

dt.  made  in  a  larre  number  of  town; 
>  i-ri  t^h.«on  Mallet ;  (lo*ei  at  Yeovi! 
Chard!  linen  and  sikloih  I 


SidIcc.  Martock  and  Tj 

CreVkeme;  IwnehaiT  nooa  ar  Dnnon,  ^-uw^-aiy  am  v-n-wnc 
crape  at  Dalverton  ai3  Sbepton  Mallet.  Tobacco,  rnufT  and  ip 
arc  alio  manuJaclurcd;  and  there  are  latfe  potterin  at  Undfvj 
vheie  the  eclebraled  bath-brick  [1  made,  and  at  W«ton-su 
Mire;  carnage  worki  at  Bath  and  Bridrwater ;  englneenni 
mschine-wDcka  alio  at  Bridcwater.  0*.  the  Avoo.  cojiper  and 
Bie  loielted,  while  aeveral  other  riven  piDvide  power  for  < 
woraled  and  papir  milli.  The  bulk  of  the  eipon  trade 
"  - Btuated  mairJy  ■    -         ■     "■- 


woraled  and  papfr 
through  Bristol,  whii 


doc'ka  on  the  Sotnenel  ude  ol  the  Avon,  ar 
.— Somenel    it   well    furaiihed    will 


^ Poftidwad.CtovcdaaaBdM 

m  the  Dsnb.  andlor  Wthim  Friary  via  Wdli,  Yeova  via  U 
1  Chaid  via  llmiiitcr  on  [be  aoulh.  The  South-Weite 
'  tnra  London  paaiea  ihnujth  the  iDuih-weu  of  Sr 

_.  ani  Smt'nina  f°mm  Bath  u'sb^oD  MaUn  via  Rj 
Tlie  Kenoct  and  Avon  Canal  Bowa  from  BiadtonJ  ia  Will 
the  Avon,  meeting  on  lla  way  Ihe  two  t 


itiaeteufrnliBii. — The  ana  «i  tlie  udnt 

my  la  i,o«^o9  wm,  with  a  population  in  i8«i  ol  484.33J, 

I  in  1901  of  soSi'sA-    Tlie  ana  of  the  idniniuialive  county 

1057,484  acrea.        Theoaunty  a>DtalDa4ehuiidrediand  t«o 

Tliea.    The  munidpal  borougha  are — Baih,  a  diy  and  county 

borough  (pop,    W,»3<t).    Bridgwater    (is,soo),  Chaid  (4437), 

CLaitcuibiiiv  (4mA),  TuinioD  <ii,oS7),  WeHi,  a  city  {4S49), 

Yeovil  <9(Mi).    'Hie    uitiu  dlatrlcti  are— Bumham   (1897), 

Clevedon  (5900),  Crewkerae  (4iid),  Fnme  (11,057),  Bighbridge 

(aajj),  IlmJnUeT  (91S7),  Midaonec  Norlon  (jSo^},    Minehead 

(iSir),  PofUahead   {3^4}.  Radusck  (3355),  Shepton  Mallet 

(jajg),  Stnet  {401a),  Walchet(iSao),WeIlingtan  (7183),  Wtilon- 

--       {i9^s).Wivdiic«nbe(i4i7)-     Among  olbet  lowna 

maybemeaiionedBnUan  (17SS),  Caitle  Caiy  (1901},  Cheddar 

(1475),  Xeynaham  (3511)  and  Wlncutoa  (1I91}.    The  county  ia 

in  Ibe  watcni  dicuil,  and  aaains  an  heU  at  Taunlon  and  Welb. 

laakinal  divisioni.     The  bonWu  of  Bath  and  Bridgwater  have 

and  tboae  of  Taunton,  WcU»  and  Yeovil  have  tepante  coimnil^ 
■ioni  of  the  peace.  The  total  number  ol  civil  paiisbei  a  485. 
SomeiKl  ia  in  the  dieme  ol  Bath  and  Welb,  eicepling  imall 
pans  in  the  dioceia  of  Biialol  and  Salisbury;  it  contain!  yli 
ecdcsiastical  parishea  or  dialrlctt,  wholly  or  in  part.  Thcie  aic 
lenlary  diviiuni— Nonhem.  Wella,  FroiM,  Eastern. 
Soulbem,  Biidgwatcr  and  Weslem  or  Weiiinglon,  each  leftim- 
ing  one  roember;  while  the  pariiamenlary  borough  ol  Bath 
retumt  two  memben,  and  that  of  Taunton  one  member;  and 
the  county  inchidca  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  MUlbeTii  divllicili  ti 
ibe  parliamentary  borough  of  BritloL 

Hijdiry.— In  the  tith  century  SomerMl  WW  the  dcbalaM* 
borderland  between  the  Welah  and  Sauna,  the  latter  at  trieai 
pushed  their  way  ilowly  weatward,  lighling  batllca  yeatly  and 

lands.  Their  [ronliet  «■  gmdually  advanced  from  the  Aie  10 
the  I>amtt,  and  fion  Ihe  Partell  to  the  Tamar,TaDntDo  being 
a  border  Ion  ai  one  stage  and  Eieler  at  another.  By  65B 
Somenit  had  been  conquered  by  [he  Wett  Suom  es  tar  aa  th« 
PaueLi.aDd  then  loUowed  a  sttuggte  between  Ihe  kingiloffisol 
Wcsex  and  Meriia,  decided  by  a  greet  vlcloty  of  In*  in  71* 
which  led  to  the  orgaoliMion  of  Ibe  landi  eul  of  Ihe  Piitni  u 
pan  of  the  kingdom  ol  Wenci.  There  were  atill  occaiional 
inioadi  by  the  Welih,  Taunton  Culle  beint  captured  in  711,  but 
from  Ihe  Iih  century  Ihe  WeM  Salon  kings  wen  rulers  ol  what 
is  now  known  at  Someneiihire.  About  thi>  lime  the  faiihoptic 
of  Wells  waa  founded,  and  the  monastety  of  Glasiob bury  retiored 
by  Inc.  The  next  hundred  and  fifty  yean  wen  the  period  at 
Danish  invasions.  Egbert,  king  of  Watui,  became  Brelwalda 
or  overlord  of  all  England  In  B17,  and  under  him  Weun  with 
Ihe  other  frontier  kingdoma  vat  organiaed  for  defnbce  against 
Ihe  Danes,  and  later  Ihe  asteitBient  of  danegeld  led  to  the  sub- 
division of  Wasei  for  financial  and  military  purposn,  which 
crystalliad  into  the  drvisitmi  of  hnndnds  and  I ilhingt,  probably 
wiih  the  sysiem  of  aiaeasnicnt  by  hidatlon.  King  Allied'i  vic- 
tory in  8)S.  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Wedmore,  ended  the  inciR. 
sions  of  the  Danes  tor  a  tine,  but  a  hundred  yean  later  they 
were  again  a  great  danger,  and  tnade  frequent  raid*  on  the  west 
coast  ol  Somenet.  At  tome  thne  before  the  Canquesl,al  a  date 
mually  given  as  1016,  though  evidence  pointa  to  a  much  caiMtr 
and  more  giadual  establishment.  Etiglind  was  divided  into  tbim, 
□nc  of  which  woa  Somenet,  and  tradition  gives  the  name  of  the 
firal  eari  aa  Hun,  *bo  «aa  folknied  by  Eamulf  and  Sweyn,  ■■  ol 
Godwin.     TbarthaabcaBcuiioulyUiilevaifWioBiolheiRrilr 
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Induded  In  tfca  armtj,  boo  the  ikie  at  ihe  Chdil  Inquot 

b  10S4  to  tha  KcaDd  halt  ol  the  Iitth  untucy,  whan  ceiuin 
DUDOT  illentions  were  msde  In  the  county  boundary.  Thnc 
have  been  practically  the  ooJy  chances  in  the  (ounly  boundary 
forijooyeua,  if  ve  except  the  uclusioaoEBciatoi  from  the  county 
jurivUction  in  1373. 

r  At  the  Conquest  Somenct  ms  divided  into  about  ;oo  fiefs 
held  alnuat  eniireiy  by  the  Normans.  Tlie  king')  bndi  in 
Somenct  wen  of  great  nient  and  importance,  and  consiittd  in 
addition  to  the  ancient  demone  of  the  Ccown  of  the  lands  of 
Codirin  and  £ail  Hut>ld  and  the  eatstci  of  Queen  Edith  who  died 
b  107^  The  bitbop  of  Winchester  owned  a  vast  property  ol 
vhiehTauntonwastbeccatre.andaboutonc-tcnth  of  the  county 
was  induded  in  the  estates  of  the  bishop  of  Coutanccs,  which  were 
akin  to  a  lay  barony  and  did  not  descend  as  a  whole  at  the 
bilbop's  doth,  Tbe  churches  of  Glastonbury.  Alhclney  and 
Hucliehwy  Mill  owned  vut  lands,  bat  Nonnan  spoliation  hod 
deprived  them  of  rnucb  that  they  had  held  before  the  Conquest. 
AmoBi  the  treat  fay  tenants  who  divided  the  cmiquered  lands 
weie  the  count  of  Mortain  (the  Conqueror's  half  .brother),  Rostr 
de  CotteUet,  Waller  de  Douai,  Roger  Arundel  and  WaUam  de 
Mohun.  About  ibis  time  or  a  little  later  many  Norman  castles 
were  built,  some  of  which  have  survived.  The  cnstlcs  at 
Sichmonl  (near  Wcit  Hiiptiee] ,  Nuouey,  Faridgh,  Biidgwaler, 
Stoke  Courcy,  Taunton  and  Dunstet  were  probably  the  most 
important.  Somerset  was  very  rich  in  borough*  at  thg  time  ot 
Domndsy,  which  point)  to  a  considerable  development  ol  trade 
before  the  Cooquesti  Bath,  Taunton,  Ilchcsler.Fromc.Milbome 
P«l,  BrutOD,  Lingport  and  Aibridge  were  all  boroughs  in  loSj, 
and  Iheie  was  the  nucleus  of  a  borough  at  Yeovil.  Somcrton, 
Ilcheiler  and  Taunton  were  successively  the  meeting-places 
of  the  ibire  court.  Then  were  joint  sherilfs  for  Somerset  and 
I>onet  milil  1566  when  a  separate  sheriS  for  each  county  was 
apptnnted.  In  the  7th  century  Somenct,  as  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wccsei,  was  included  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  new 
bishopric  of  Sherborne,  founded  in  704,  ctHitained  Somerset  until 
gio  when  the  see  was  divided  into  the  dioceses  of  Salisbury, 
Euler  and  Wells,  the  latter  including  the  whole  county  of 

Bath  witlilwo  deaneries.  Wells  with  KvenandTaunlon  with  four. 
Diqnites  IxtHeen  the  chapters  ol  Bath  and  Wells  as  to  the 
election  of  the  bishop  led  to  a  compromise  \a  ri4j,  the  election 
being  by  the  chaplen  jointly,  and  the  see  being  known  as  Ihe 
bish^rk  ot  Bath  and  Wells.    There  has  always  been  a  strongly 

relic  ol  the  )lrucg!ci  between  the  Welsh  and  Saions,  which  wa« 
fecogniiedlorp«rlian«Biarypuipo«eshy  theaclofiSji.  Somer- 
Kt  cooiained  37  hundred"  in  loS?,  andoowi:ontains4i.    There 

■ions  by  aggregation  oc  lubdivijion,  but  since  the  15th  century 
there  ha*  been  little  change.  The  roeeling.pLicB  of  the  hundred 
CDUrli  was  at  the  Ullage  oc  town  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
hundrtdin  the  cases  ol  Bruton,  Cannington,  Cathamplon,  Chew, 
ChewlOB,  Crewkem*,-  Florae.  Glasion  Twelve  Hides,  Huntspili. 
Kllmersdon.  Kuigsbury  East,  Milvcrton,  North  Curry,  North 
Pethenon,  Norton  Ferris,  Pitney,  Ponbuty.  Somerton,  South 
Pelbertoo,  Taunlon,  Tinlinhull,  Wcllow,  Wells  Fomm  and 
Winlersloke.  The  hundred  of  Abdick  and  Bulslone  met  it 
Ilford  Bridges  In  Stocklinch  Magdalen,  Andershetd  hundred 
court  was  held  at  the  hamlet  of  Andersheld  in  the  parish 
of  Goathurst,  Bath  Forum  hundred  met  at  Wedccmbe,  Bemp- 
stone  at  a  huge  stone  in  the  parish  of  Allerton,  Brent  and 
Wrington  at  South  Brent,  Catsash  at  an  ash  tree  on  the  road 
between  Caslle  Cary  and  Veovit,  Hartdifle  and  Bcdninster 
at  a  lofty  cliS  between  the  parses  of  Barrow  Gumts  and 
Wintord,  Harcthomc  or  Horclbome  Down  neu  llilbeme  Port, 
Whitslonc  at  a  hill  of  the  tame  name  near  Shcpten  Mallet, 
WiUiton  and  Frecmanora  In  the  viUoge  of  Williton  in  the  parish 
ol  St  Decumans,  and  Whitley  at  Whitley  Wood  in  Walton 
parish.  In  the  case  of  Kin^bury  the  meeting-place  of  Ihe 
hoBdred  is  not  known.  The  great  liberties  of  the  county  wen 
~'  li  and  Leigh,  which  ""i— -g-i  lo  the  Mtey  of 


Claatonbury;  Eastsa  and  Amrill  and  Hampton  and  diverton, 
which  were  the  liberties  of  the  abbey  oi  Bath;  HintoD  and 
Norton,  which  belonged  to  the  Carthusian  priory  of  Hinionj 
Wilhira  Priory,  a  Ubeny  of  the  house  of  that  name;  and  Willitoa 
Frcematwr.whichbelongedioraiimetotbeKni^tsTeniplan.  - 
The  chief  families  of  the  county  in  the  middle  ages  were  those 
of  De  Mohun,  MakI,  Revel,  De  Courcy,  Montacute,  Beauchnnp 
and  Denuforl,  which  bore  Ihe  titles  of  earls  or  dukes  of  Sofflcnet 
Seymour  wai  made  duke  d 


IS47,  ai 


tHo  tt 


Seymour  family,  by  w 
Bath  is  the  representative  of  the  Thynnc  family,  which  has  long 
been  scllled  in  the  county,  and  the  predcceuora  of  ih^  nrl  of 
Lovelace  have  owned  land  in  Somerset  for  three  centuries. 
HInlon  St  George  has  been  the  seal  ot  the  Poulel  tamDy  since 
the  i6tb  ctntuiy.  The  De  Mohun  family  were  succeeded  ia  Iha 
14th  century  by  the  Luttrells,  who  own  great  estates  round 
Dultiler  Castte.  The  familia  of  Hood,  Wyndham,  Actond, 
Strachey,  Brokdey,  Fortman,  Hobhouse  and  Trcvdysn  have 

Somerset  was  too  distant  and  isolated  to  take  much  share  fa 
Ihe  eariy  baronial  rebellions  or  the  Wan  of  the  Rosea,  and  wa> 
reiUy  wiihoui  paliiical  history  until  the  end  of  the  middle  igeiJ 
Theaiieraptof  Peikin  Warbcckia  t49;  received  some  support  in 
(be  county,  and  in  1J47  and  1540  there  were  TcbcUioni  ipinit 
enclosures,  Somerset  took  a  considerable  pan  in  the  CivU  War, 
and  wilh  the  ciceptlon  ot  Taunton,  was  royalist,  aU  Ihe  strong, 
holds  being  garrisoned  and  held  for  the  liing.  Waller  was 
defeated  at  Landsdown  near  Bath  In  1643,  and  Goring  at  the 
battle  of  Allermoor  in  1C45.  Thii  defeat  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  ihecastlcsheld  by  the  royalists.  Bridgwater  and  Bath 
fell  in  July  1645,  Sherborne  Caslle  was  taken  in  August,  and 
after  the  capluic  of  Nunncy,  Farlei^  and  Bristol  in  Seplemba 
164s  the  whole  county  was  subdued,  and  very  heavy  fi«*  weia 
inliictcd  upon  the  royalists,  who  induded  nearly  all  the  great 
landowners  of  (he  counly.  Someract  was  (he  theatre  of  Mob- 
mouth's  rebdlion,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton  in 
l6Sj.  The  battle  of  Scdgmoor  on  the  4lh  of  July  was  feUowed 
in  (be  autumn  by  the  Bloody  Assia  held  by  Judge  Jeffrey). 

SoincTKt  haa  alwayi  been  an  agricultural  county.  Grain  wis 
Cidc^'makjl^[  has  been  carriffi  on  for  eencuri^  Among  otKr 
early  induitria.  salmon  and  herring  fisheriefl  on  the  wut  coaM  *ers 
very  pniKtabl^  and  mininf  on  the  Mendiiis  dated  Inna  the  prc- 
Ronunjicriad.   Stone  quairying  at  Hambdoii  Hill  and  Bath  b^ia 


carried  on  after  tbe  period  of  endoauiH,  and  the  woalkn  tnoe 
Houiiihed  in  Fronie,  Bath,  Bridgwater,  "Taunton  and  many  other 
towns  fiom  the  14th  (o  the  Isth  ceoturiea.  Glove-making  was 
centred  at  Stoke  and  Yeovil  al  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  and 
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al  after  i«6j  lor  a  thiid-lka 

_..._....  .. /.  uniilby  tbeatt  ofiBgjiha 

AHti^uitia.—'Tiie  great  ponesiiou  ol  the  biihoprtc  and  ot 
the  atdiey  ol  Glastonbury  led  to  a  remarkable  lack  ol  osllcs  i> 
the  mid  part  of  (he  county,  and  aha  (ended  to  ovenbulo*  oB 
^desiosllcol  foundations.    Even  in  the  other  parts  ol 
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h  and  its  cell. 
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....^..  ,.~,~..„„.  „-,,    Otihose  which  have Idlany  remain*, 
Woodsprins,  Uouacute  (Ctuniac)  and  Old  Ckcve  (Osleitiai) 
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uc  the  nuM  rcmuluble.  AUulKy,  fousdid  bjr  Albs)  on  ibe 
■pot  where  be  laund  ihdiET.  hu  uiicrJy  periibKl.  Honiwule 
udDuBKntUipUmmbaibHctBuanial  ud  inlliuiy  hlsuny. 
The  aiWle  ol  Roben  of  Motuin,  the  COTqueror'i  broiher,  wu 
built  on  the  pealcni  bill  (HURidfiifm)  of  Leodguvaburti,  where  ibe 
holy  cmaofWiIibam  was  found.  Tbe  priory  itdk  it  tbe  f. 
Duniter,  one  of  (be  few  inbibliKl  cutlei  in  England,  luods 
*  bill  CNwned  by  an  En^iih  moiind.  Besldea  theie  (here 
ibe  renuiM  *t  Nunney  uid  Culle  dry.  In  ecclettailical 
ucliitKtun  the  two  gml  dnirchet  ol  Welte  and  GUitonbu 
■apply  >  gml  study  a(  tbe  development  of  the  Euly  Engli 
■tylo  out  sf  the  NocnuiD.  But  the  individual  irchltcciui 
intemt  ot  the  county  llet  in  111  great  parish  churches,  chicBy 
in  Ibe  Feipendiculir  slyle,  which  ire  opecially  noted  lor  their 
magnificent  lowen.  They  arc  so  miinenHn  that  it  is  not  easy 
lo  selecl  examples,  but  besides  those  at  Balh,  Taunlon  and 
Glastonbury,  tbe  churches  at  Bridgwater^  Cheddar,  Crewkeme, 
□unsler,  Ilminster,  Kingsbury,  Liigh^n-Mendip,  Manock  and 
Yeovil  nay  be  (pedally  indicated.  Of  esrUer  work  tbere  is 
lillle  Norman,  and  hardly  any  pre-Conquest,  but  then  is  a 
characteristic  local  style  in  some  of  the  amailcr  buildings  of  the 
I41h  century.  The  eariier  churches  were  often  cruciform,  and 
iometimei  wilb  tide  towers.  In  domestic  remains  no  district 
is  richer,  owing  to  tbe  abundance  of  good  stone-  Clevedon 
Court  is  a  very  fine  inhabited  manor-boiise  of  the  14th  century, 
tnd  the  bouses,  great  and  small,  of  the  rsth.  i6th  and  J7th 
centuries  are  very  nuineroni.  Indeed,  the  stylehis  never  quite 
gone  out,  ai  the  gable  and  Ibe  muUioiied  window  hat*  lingered 
OD  to  this  day.  Btrrington  Court  in  the  i6lb  century  and 
MoDtacute  House  in  the  17th  are  specially  fine  eiamples.  Then 
Sne  barns,  a*  at  Glastonbury,  Wells  and 
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.  a  dty  of  Slrafloid  county,  New  Hamp- 
itnrt,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  river,  s  m.  N.  of  Dover,  and 
apposite  the  town  of  Berwick,  Munc,  industrially  a  part  ol 
Somersworth,  Pop.  (1890)  6107;  {ijuo)  701J  (jiM  foreign, 
born);  (1910]  6704.  Somerrwnrtfa  is  aeived  by  Ibe  Boston  & 
Maine  railnwd,  and  is  connected  by  elccltic  line  with  Rochester 
uldDovcr.-  The  river  furnishes  good  water  power,  and  Ihecity's 
chief  interests  are  in  tbe  manufacture  of  cdIIod  and  woollen 
gDOds,and  boots  and  shoes.  Ii  has  a  public  library.  Iniheioulh- 
west  pari  Is  Central  Park,  lying  along  tbe  short  of  Willnnd's 
Pond.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  walenrorlu, 
A  settlement  was  esUblished  here  in  Ihe  latter  part  of  the  17th 
centuiy,  when  [he  tenitory  wua  part  of  Dover.  In  1719  the 
parish  o(  Sumraersworlh  was  organited;  in  17S4  this  parish  was 
erected  into  the  town  of  Somersworth^  in  1831  theArst  company 
was  formed  10  develop  the  water-power  and  establish  cotton  and 
wooUen  mills;  in  li^g  the  southern  hati  of  the  town  waa  set- 
off and  incorporated  as  Rollinsford^  and  In  1S9J  Somcrs- 
wonb  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

Sec  W.  D.  Knap?.  ScMtrijutlk,  an  BiMnai  SieUli  (1S94). 

SOHEHVILB.  WILUAX  (167 5-1742),  English  poet,  eldest  son 
ol  a  country  gcnllemon,  wis  bom  at  Edstonc,  Worcestershire, 
on  the  ind  of  September  167s.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
College  and  al  N'ew  College,  Oxford.  After  his  father's  death 
e,  deVDling  himself  espeeially       '" 


Hill 
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subject 


n  poem: 


- Spime  (1731),  a  fable;  Oca- 

Ptimt. . .  (IT>;);  r*e  C*oje  (1735)  Itabbinel.ar  Ot  Xutal 
(1740I,  a  burlesque  poemi  and  FiiU  Sptrls  (1741).  * 
on  hawkinf.    Socnervik  died  on  the  loth  of  July  1741. 


a«M  tuned  tbrovKh  many  edhioiia.    It  wu  IDo 

(1796),  by  Slolhard  (itoo),  and  by  Hugh  Thooii 
preface  by  R-  F,  Sharp. 
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■OMERVILLB,  >ABT  {17(0-1879),  British  KlnitiGe  writer; 
was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  William  George  Fatrfai,  and  wai 
bom  en  the  i6ih  of  Decemb^  17S0  In  the  manse  of  Jedbur^, 
the  house  of  her  motber'a  lister,  wile  of  Dr  Thomai  SonerviOe 
{i74i-i8]o),  aulbot  ol  UyOmLife  and  Tima,  whose  sod  *u 
her  second  butbind.  She  received  a  rather  desultory  education, 
and  mastered  algebra  and  Euclid  in  secret  alter  she  had  left 
school,  and  without  any  eitruteoui  help.  In  1804  she  nunied 
bcr  cousin,  CapUin  Samud  Creig,  who  died  in  igo6i  asd 
in  1819  she  married  another  cousn,  Dr  WiUiam  Somerville 
(1771-1860),  in^iector  of  the  army  medical  board,  who  encour- 
aged and  greatly  aided  her  in  the  study  d  the  physical  sekncei. 
After  her  marriage  slie  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  tbe  most 
eminent  sdentlfic  men  of  the  lime,  among  whom  her  laknls 
had  attracted  attention  before  she  had  acquired  general  fame, 
Laplace  paying  her  the  comjrfiment  of  stating  that  she  was  the 
Didy  woman  who  understood  bis  works.  Having  been  requested 
by  Lord  Brougham  to  translate  for  tbe  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  the  Utcanutm  Ctiale  of  Laplace,  she 
greatly  popularised  its  form,  and  its  publication  In  1831, 
~      Ulle  ol  Tin  Mickaxism  «/  Ue  tfcoKni,  1 


ous.     Her  other  1 
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PkyAld  Scitnta  (1834),  PMfiical  Guirafliy  (1848),  and 
llaUtnlv  and  Uitrsuefv:  Scimtt  (i86q).  Much  of  Ibe 
popularity  of  her  writings  waa  due  to  their  clear  and  crisp 
style  and  the  underlying  enlhusiasra  (or  her  subject  which 
pervaded  them.  In  1835  she  received  a  pension  ol  £300  from 
govtmmeal.  She  died  al  Naples  on  the  i8th  of  November 
iBjj.  Id  the  following  year  [here  appeaird  her  Pmeial  Saal- 
lulitnt,  consijiing  ol  reminiscences  wti[ten  during  her  old 
age,  and  of  great  inleresl  bolh  for  what  they  reveal  of  her  own 
character  and  life  and  the  glimpses  they  afford  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  soriety  ol  bygone  times. 
KmEHVlUE.  a  city  of  Middlcsei  county,  Mtssachtoetts, 
.S.A.,  on  the  Mystic  river,  adjoining  Boston  (Charlestown), 
.amhridge,  Medford  and  Arlington-  Pop.  (iSpo),  40,151; 
{1900),  ei,643r  of  whom  17,131  were  foreign-[)omi  (1910 
:ensus),  7J,»]6.  Of  the  foreign-bom  in  1900  6400  were 
En^ish-Canadians,  5541  were  Irish,  1311  were  English,  4lo 
irere  French-Canadians,  590  were  Italians,  576  were  Scotch 
ind  556  were  Swedish.  Somerville  is  served  by  the  Boston 
k  Maine  railroad  and  by  suburban  electric  railway  li»s. 
It  is  a  residential  and  manufacturing  suburb  of  Boston,  of  which, 
ndustrially,  it  forms  a  pan;  ft  is  included  in  the  metro- 
»titan  water,  sewer  and  park  districts,  and  in  the  Boston 
wstal  district.  It  comprises  an  irregular  (land)  area  ol  4-06 
iq.  m.  in  the  Myslic  Valley  and  along  a  range  of  hills  or  ridges, 
jf  which  the  largest  are  Prospect,  Spring,  Winter,  Central  and 
^brendon  hills.  Among  its  public  buildings  and  institution* 
ireahne  public  library  {i8i>)  with  8o/»o  volumes  in  1908,  the 
:ity  hall,  a  stale  armouiy.  Somerville  Hospital,  the  cily  poor 
louse,  a  Roman  Catholic  home  for  the  aged,  and  two  high 
choots  (English  and  classical!.  Among  [he  parks  are  Broadway 
i-ark.  Central  Hill  P»rk,  Prospect  Hill  Park,  Lincoln  Park,  and 
'flathan  Tufts  Park.  The  total  value  of  the  cily's  factory 
product  in  1905  was  l»i,9iS.i97.  »n  increase  of  14-4  per  cenl. 
over  that  of  1900;  in  189^  the  product  value  was  oidy  17,307,511. 
Tbe  ettabbsbments   include   staughlering   and    meal-paclung 

finishing  factories,  f^assworki,  machine  shops,  tube 


I,  jewciry  i. 


and  a  desk  fi 


Thert 


e  also 


jmbcr  and  coal  yards.     Blue  slate-stone  used  for  buHding 
urposes  is  quarried. 

Somerville,  originally  a  part  of  Charlestown,  was  sellted  Id 
630.  Six  hundred  acres,  the  "Ten  HiUs  Farm,"  were  grented 
John  Winthrop,  who  buili  and  bunched  ben 


thai  yea. 


settled  tarming  conuDunity,  tbe  only  arlkJe  at  m 


For  I 
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SOMERVILLE— SOMME 


being  bilcbi.  On  Iha  rqlh  ol  April  r77S  Ihe  Brilbh  CDtumni 
rdurninc  fiom  Conconl  wen  hxrused  bjr  the  (unien  here, 
u  in  Ihe  other  lowni  ilong  Ibe  line  of  march.  Several  ol  ihe 
hillsorSomivilIe(c,(,  PnMpecl  and  CenlnlHilb)  were  (onified 
durisc  the  liece  ui  Bouon.  On  Protpcct  Hill  OD  the  iSih  oS 
July  iTis  Imel  Putnam  laiMd  ihe  "  Appeal  to  Heaven " 
log,  mad  heie  >la>  la  said,  to  have  been  railed  on  Ihe  lit  ol 
Juiuiiy  1776  one  ol  Ihe  earliest  of  the  Cofltinenial  itandards, 
Ihe  Unioa  Jack  and  Slnpo.  On  Powder  HouM  Hill  (oiiiinally 
Quarry  Hill),  in  Nalhia  Tufts  Park,  there  itill  alandi  an 
inlerciting  old  ilcte-ttane  pondel  houM,  ■  circular  building, 
30  fl.  high,  with  aconicsl  cap,  originally  built  (about  1T03)  tor 
■  windinjil,  deeded  in  1747  to  the  Mauachusetti  Bay  Colony, 
uied  in  1756-1811  a«  *  powder  houie,  and  now  marked  by  a 
bronie  l^Set  erected  by  Uie  Muaachuieiis  Society  of  the 
Sonaol  the  Revolution;  on  the  m  ol  SeptcnbcT  1774,  Geneial 
Gage  aciied  ija  half-barteli  of  powder  itored  here  in  anlicipa- 
tlon  of  the  outbreak  oS  hostditiet;  in  i;7S  the  powder  house 
bctime  the  raaguine  of  the  American  lorcea  bnicging  Boston, 
and  at  that  time  Nathanael  Gnene  maintained  hii  hcadquarlcn 
at  the  Samuel  Tufts  House,  and  Charles  Lee  had  his  head- 
quarlen  at  the  Oliver  Tufts  House,  in  Somcrville.  Afler  the 
bailie  ol  Siialoga  some  of  Buigoyne's  ofScin  were  housed 
hen.  The  opening  ol  the  Middleaei  Canal  through  the  tows 
in  1S03  and  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  railniad  in  iSjj  gave  an 
impelua  to  the  town's  growth.  In  iSj4  an  Ursuline  Convenl, 
built  in  1S17  on  hit  Bcnedici,  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  an 
antl-CathoUc  mob.  In  1S41  Somerville  wai  sepacaled  from 
Chai^estown  and  incoiporaled  under  its  present  name;  it  was 
chartered  as  a  dly  b  1S71. 

'  SeeT.H.Hunl.BiiUfTi7rir>iUlMerCimyC3VDl>.,PliOaddphia, 
iSoOl;  S.  A.  Diale.  HiUwy  of  Miiiiita  Ciaaily  (I  volt,  fioHon, 
1880);  E,  A.  SamuelJ,  SamcrvtUt  PasI  ani  PrtKlil  (Boston.  1897); 
Mil*  M.  A.  Haley.  Tlu  SUr)  p}  SmmiUt  (BoHon,  1903). 

SOHERVILLS,  a  bonntgh  and  the  counly-scat  of  Sooienel 
county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  oonh  central  part  of  the 
stale,  on  the  Rarilu  river,  about  j6  m.  S.W.  ol  New  York 
City.  Pop.  (iSqo).  i«ii-,  (1900),  4S43,  ol  whom  sio  were 
foreign-bom;  (looj),  47S1;  (igio),  5069,  It  Is  aerved  by  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jeiicy  and  by  inlcr-ocban  electric 
lines.  Adjoining  the  borough  on  Ihe  west  is  the  town  of  Rarilan 
(pop.  in  igos,  J9S4).  Places  ol  interest  in  Somerville  an  Ihe 
Old  Paraopage  ol  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chureh,  buill  in  1750- 
1731  ol  brick  imported  from  Holland  by  the  Rev.  Theodorus 
Jacobus  Prelinghuyicn,  the  first  pastor;  Ihe  Wallace  House, 
budt  in  177S  and  occupied  by  General  Washington  as  his  head- 
camp  It  Bound  Brook;  and  Dukc'a  Park  (partly 


seprival 


:e  (laid  at 


public)  of  James  B.  Duke,  president  of  Ihe  American  Tol 
Company.  Somerville  has  a  fine  county  court  house  (1909;  01 
Alabama  white  marble.  Among  the  borough's  manufacture! 
are  stoves,  range,  soil  pipe,  biick,  woollen  goods  and  shins. 
Scltlemenls  were  made  within  the  present  limits  ol  SomervUlt 
in  Ihe  last  quarter  ol  the  17th  century,  and  the  village  was  at 
fint  called  Raritan.  (11  that  part  of  Ihe  Rarilan  Valley  from 
Bound  Brook  to  the  juoclion  of  the  north  and  south  branches 
ol  the  river,  and  including  the  present  Somerville  and  Rarita 
then  being  populariy  called  "  Rarilans-"  The  present  nan 
was  adopted  in  iSoi.  Somerville  became  the  counly-scai 
i7S],aller  tbedcsliuclionof  the  couit-house  in  what  is  now  L 
borough  of  Millstone  (in  Hillsborough  township,  about  6  1 
south  of  Somerville)  on  the  37th  of  Oclobcl  1779  by  BritI 
troops  under  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe;  it  was  incoiporaled 
a  town  in  1863,  and  as  a  bomugh  in  1909. 

lOIIIIB.  a  department  ol  northern  France,  formed  in  ijoo 
a  targe  pan  of  the  province  of  Piiardy  (compri^og  Vermandois, 
Santerre,  Amifnois,  Ponlhieu,  Vimeu,  and  Marquenlecre) 
small  portion  of  Aitoii.  Pop.  {1906),  sji, 567.  Aicai4ij! 
It  is  bounded  on  Ihe  N.  by  Fas-de- Calais,  E.  by  Aisne, 
Oise,  and  S.W.  by  Scine-Inlerieuie,  and  its  sea-coast  ei 
iS  m.  along  the  English  Channel    Two  stteanu  Bowing  into  Ibe 


Channel— the  Aulhie 

tolling  fiixot,  generally  well  cuiti 
The  hi^iat  point,  about  700  ft.  above  tl 
St,  not  far  (nun  Aumalc.  From  the 
the  Bay  of  Ihe  Somme  Ihe  coast  is  li: 
nes  about  i  m.  broad,  behind  whkh 
ici  of  50,000  acres  lectaimed  Itom  Ihe  1 
and  Iravtncd  by  draiuge  canals.    The  Bi 


m  Ihe  nonb  Hid  Ibe  Brede  ra  Ibe  w 


Ihe  Marqucnlerrc,  a 

h  by  acans  of  dykes 

of  the  Somme, 


of  Crotoy,  Si  Valery,  which  is  aiso 
pen,  and  Le  HourdeL  Neil  came  Ihe  1 
which  the  low  fields  ol  Cayeui  (15,00 
and  then  al  Ihe  hamlet  ol 
which  continue  onwards  inlo  Normandy, 
r  Somme  rises  to  the  N.N.E.  of  St  Quenlin  in  the 
depanment  of  Aisne,  when  il  his  a  covtteof  about  15  m.;  it 
of  Somme  from  Ibe  south-eist  lo  the 
!  of  about  115  m..  Ihreugb  a  maishy 
valley  abounding  in  peat.  Commanded  by  Ham,  Pfronne, 
Amiens  and  Abbeville,  this  valley  forma  a  nonhem  line  ol 
delence  for  Paris.  Apan  from  the  water-power  it  supplies.  Iho 
Somme  is  of  great  commercial  value,  being  acimnpanied  by  > 
canal  all  the  way  from  its  source  wherever  il  is  not  itseU  navig- 
able. From  Abbeville  to  St  Valery  its  kiwer  course  farms  ■ 
maritime  canal  165  ft.  wide,  ti  fl.  deep,  and  8  to  g  m.  long, 
capable  of  bearing  al  high  tide  vessel*  ol  300  tons  burden. 
From  St  Valery  10  the  open  sea  the  current  hollows  out  a  vei^ 

The  most  imponanl  affluenta  o(  Ibe  Somme— Ihe  Ancie  frou 
the  nonh-easl  by  way  of  Alben  and  Corbie,  Ihe  Avre  from  the 
south-caitbyRoye.indlheScllefrom  the  south  by  Conty— join 
the  main  streams  at  Amiens.  The  Authie  and  the  Breile  uv 
ctspeclively  63  and  4;  m.  long.  The  latter  ends  in  a  maritime 
canal  about  a  m.  long  between  Eu  and  Triport. 
Them 


AbbcviJlc). 


»  Abbeville 


TTie 


lot  for  sugar  is  the  staple  crop  of  ibe  [N^ni\e 
reals,  chieiy  wheat,  loddcc  aof  manEcl-wuriel^ 


I  plants,  poppy,  colia,  flair,  bcmp  and  potatoes  an  grown  through- 
uthedepanmcnt,  tbelallermonlargelyonthcseabiHrd,  Stock- 
1'  '  '  '"  '  tds  is  Bucccssfully  carried  on.  No  vine  Is  grown,  the 
r  fadiw  beer  and  ekief.    Market  pidefliifl la  6t  cieat 

r  nd  Aniens.     PeaKutlIng  la  actively  carriMt  oa, 

—  — *  'Se  deepest  workings  being  In  Ibe  vallry  of 
miens  and  Abbc^lle.     Ph^hate  <if  line 


.,, ,  ^ '),  Ac    Ccnali,  boriea 

of  :  oi  Norman  breed,  cattle,  bemp  and  linen,  and  the 

m  ood>  aie  (he  eipons  nf  Ihe  dcfHRmenl.    St  Valery 

Sons  vegetable!  and  fann-pmducta  (to  England),  and 
'  manulaclure  o(  eanhcnwin.  Besides  the  raw 
m.».-^..  .«  .,ie  rnaDulaciuring  indmlrie*.  wines  and  limber,  the 
latter  largely  imported  al  St  Valery.  dyestulTa  and  coal  are  imponcd. 
The  drpsrtmeni  Ei  lervcd  pnncipdty  by  the  Northern  nilwa), 
and  its  canals  and  rivers  provide  140  m.  of  navigable  waterway. 
Administratively  the  depanment  eomwises  5  arrondistemeais 
(thoie  of  Amiens,  the  canial.  Abbe^lle,  DouUens.  Monldidicr  and 
P&onne),  41  cantons  and  B16  communea  The  depanment  bcloncs 
to  Ibe  ix^UmU  (educalional  clrcurucriplion)  of  Ulle,  and  coniii. 


...> .,  , lan  Am*ni  (the capilal).  Abbeville, 

Montdidier,  Ptnmne,  Doullens.  S(  Rkuier,  Cr^  and  Ham.  which 
an  tirated  ender  tine  bcadinga.  The  folUnriag  place*  nay  also 
be  mealuned:  Alben  (pco.  UjC).  atier  Amiens  and  Abbeville  the 
moat  populous  town  in  the  deportment  and  a  cenlie  for  rnachine 
conitmction;  Vaiers-Bretonneui  (pop.  4447).  a  centre  of  hourry 
miniifacture:  Corbie,  once  celebraled  Jii  its  Benedicline  abbey 
(Iauiidedinilie7theeniiiry)(hechuitha(whieh(ieih-lUhc»lury) 
is  eai  ID  be  leen:  L'Eti^e.  with  Ihe  wdl-pfeiervid  remains  of  a 

ing  the  fine  RenaJBancc  tombed  Raouldr  Lanony;  Picquigny.  wilb 


80MMER— SOMNATH 


it  supported  oi 


b*  nmalM  ef  a  cUumu  of  the  i«th,  luliaiid  i6ib  centiirin 

IK  ot  the  ehkf  Rinnghiildi  oT  IVardy;  Rue,  whcrT  ihm  li 
iBprf  tl  Ibe  iglli  Ecnluiy:  aBil  Tillaroy.  which  hu  ■  Krw 


ircMlKture.  ■  ^rdrr  or  miin  bom  of  b  floo 
.wo  ilorcy  poits  and  open  befow,  it  is  cal\rd 
irnncr,  Th«  word  li  iIm  ipeUeil  "  nirnmrr, 
ind  B  the  umc  u  "  tumpla,"  *  pack-bone.  IV.  lommii , 
O.  Fr.,  laimu,  fmni  Low  Ljt.  iii/iiu.  pack,  buidcn,  Cc.  ff±7;ia, 
■irTBt,  to  fasten  i  pack  on  a  banc. 

■OnUinLD.  a  lowti  of  Ccnnany,  in  the  PnmlaTi  province 
of  Brandenburg,  or  the  Lubis,  40  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort «n-Oda, 
by  the  railway  fmm  Berlin  lo  Breslau.  Pop.  (iQo;),  ii,)ji. 
It  bu  a  Roman  Catholti:  churcb,  three  EvangdioJ  churchei, 
■everal  icboob  and  a  bo^ital.  Its  tnanufactura  of  wooUea 
doth  are  important;  and  tt  aba  contalni  finiihini  and  dye- 
works,  an  ironfoundty,  boilet-worki  and  bteirerin. 
BOMKBnS.  WILUAM  (d.  is6o),  court  lool  of  Henry 
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hard  Fcrr 


e  been 


ought    II 


c  king  a 


iSij.     Hewusoonln 


!  liberality  to  Sommcts  il  attested  l^  tbe  acci 
of  the  royal  houschoLd.     The  Jester  poucssed  a  shrewd 
whicb  he  elerciicd  even  on  Caidinal  Wotxy.     He  il  Mid  10 
warned  hii  master  of  the  wasteful  methods  of  the  acfacquc 
lo  have  made  himself  the  advocate  of  the  poor.     His  pom 
ihown  In  a  painting  of  Henry  Vllt.  and  his  famny  at  Han 
Court,  and  he  again  appton  ititb   Henty    VIII.  bi  a  psalter 
which  belonged  to  the  king  and  1)  now  in  the  British  Musoitn. 
He  was  probably  the  Wilbani  Sommen  wbo<e  death  ia  teeorded 
In  the  parish  of  St  Leonard's,  Shoiedilch,  on  Ibe  IJIh  ot  Jt 


■r"-" 


cylltei 


eeT.Na*. 


SOWtlMBUUn  <[ron]  Lat.  tfmma,  rieep,  and  oaMl 
10  w*tk),  or  fleep-walking,  tbe  caodllioQ  (mder  which  pei 
■TC  known  10  walk  along  whOe  aileqi,  ^)panmt]y  uncDiacii 
gf  (ztmial  Imiwesiiana,  lettna  to  bed,  and  wbca  Ibey  awi 
have  no  recollecilon  of  any  of  these  oaurrence).    Sometii 

the  actions  pertonnod  are  of  a  complicated  character  and  b 

some  nbtion  to  the  daily  life  of  the  sleeps.  Thus  a  cook  has 
been  known  to  rise  out  of  bed,  carry  a  pitcher  to  a  well  I 
garden,  iill  it.  go  back  to  tbe  bouse,  fill  vaiuua  veiaeb  cafrfully 
and  without  ipiUing  a  drop  of  water,  then  return  to  bed,  and  ' 
BO  Tecallsaion  of  what  bad  tlani^iired.  Again,  somnambuUni 
have  been  observed  to  write  letters  or  reports,  execute  drawings 
md  phiy  upon  mudcil  inttrBmects.  Frequently  they  havi 
gone  along  daageious  paths,  e>ecutbig  d^cnte  Dnvementi 
witfi  predsion. 

Four  types  of  somnambulists  may  be  noticed:  (1}  those  who 
^>cak  without  acting,  a  common  variety  often  observed  in 
children  and  not  usually  consideTal  lomnarabuliilic',  (1}  tboH 
whoactwithout^Koking,  also  wdl  known  and  the  moat  common 
type;  (])  Ihoae  who  both  act  and  ^>eak,  more  eiceptiona];  and 
(4)  lhi»B  who  both  act  and  ^>eak  and  who  have  not  meely  the 
sense  of  loucb  active  but  abo  tlw  ■cnsta  ot  sight  and  hearing. 
The  fourth  dan  ii  tbe  moM  eatrene  type  and  merga  Into  the 
physiotogkal  condition  of  mesmeritm  01  hypnottan  (f.t.), 
and  it  t*  Decenary  here  ooly  to  notice  it  in  eonnaiim  with  the 
tobject  of  sleep.  Many  obscmtims  indiale  that,  at  all 
cvenli  in  some  <3Ma,  the  somnambulist  engaged,  for  eunple, 
in  writing,  hi]  a  mental  picture  of  tbe  page  before  hiin  lad  el 
the  words  be  has  writlea.  He  does  not  see  what  he  really 
writes.  Tfais  has  been  proved  by  tiuing  peneni  to  wif  Ic  oc  ■ 
■beet  of  paper  tyiag  00  the  lop  of  other  ihKU.  AfM  be  had 
been  allowed  lo  writ*  1  few  seMcncca,  thalhcM-waa-cinAdly 
Hithdrawn  and  he  coiitinued- hk  vrf^ag-M  the-JMn  ahoMr 
beginning  on  tbe  new  iheet  it  tbe  correvanding  point  where 
he  left  «il  on  tb*  first  one.  HoKover.  Ibe  sonuunbulist,  by 
force  oI  lubtt,  Mndod  fi  ind  dotled  ft  it -tin  dut  pluet 


whewthatrtandfawwldlavbeM  had  he  written  mitlMieiMJy 
on  MM  ibcet,  (bowing  that  i4m  he  wu  oooadoui  of  wis  not 
wbit  «ni  belon  him,  but  the  (Kntil  pictunol  whit  b*  hid  (tow. 


Sleep,  in  dcjfree.      . 

„      snf  degree' 

Waluw.  Ill  dr«^e  ' 
„      and  dcjm  Cipe 

Complete  uking     , 
Ordinary  SDmnambuli 


-diQim  and  toad  hiai  to  peifofn  otL..  *...».., 

than  what  be  intended  to  do.   On  iwaldng  then  is  other  no 
memory  of  nhat  lui  taken  place  or  the  dim  rccelleclion  c'  a  fading 

It  i)  ImpBRanl  lo  BMice  (bat  there  Ir  nmly  any  action  ot 
which  a  soBtnainbuliil  may  not  be  capable,  lad  inuinni  acts  from 

trot  peculiar  to  the  phy^olwleal  condition,  it  is  evident  that  no 
mom)  te^oneibiliiy  can  be  itHched  to  such  ictioiia.     In  am 


See  alB  Si^xr  and  UuscLi  ann  Niiva  (physnlogy). 

HUDUTR,  in  aadeni  decayed  dty  of  Kithiiwu  In  the 

province  of  Bombay,  India.    F(^.  (igoi),  i\n.    It  is  BtiiUed 

-     a  bay  of  tba  Alab^  Sel.      The  pert,  whidi  iiiaUcd  Veit- 

1,  is  diitinct  from  the  city  vcofa  (Deva-Pittan,  Somntlb- 

itsa,  or  Pnbbu).      The  latter  occnpies  1  promiDnce  on  tbe 

lib  tide  of  the  biy.  It  tuirousded  by  tosEsive  lortlfiottlou, 

and  letilns  In  ill  ruhs  ind  numerous  tombs  iniuiy  tiua  of  ill 

fotmiT  greMnea  at  1  comnerdal  port.     But  the  dty  wai  moat 

fmous  for  tbs  teuple  Just  ootdde  Its  walls,  in  which  itood  tho 

great  idol  or  tatha  columnai  emblem  ot  Siva  called  Somallli 

(Moon'a  lard),  which  vraa  destroyed  by  MahmOd  of  ChainL 

The  bmoos  "  Gates  of  Somnsth,"  which  were  sumHMed  to 

have  been  caiiied  off  by  UabmOd  to  Gbaznt,  hid  probably  no 

CDnnexkn  witb  Somnaih.     They  are  built  of  deodar  (11  fL  la 

height  and  gl  in  width)  md  in  richly  cuved  in  ( 


99+ 


o  xhe  buiUini 


SanccDic  paitcnu.  The  gates  irere  attnhdl 
covcrins  MahinQd'i  tomb  at  Cbaiiii  until  Ibtir  nmavai  (a  India, 
under  Lord  QEcnborough's  onlcn,  on  the  cvaFuition  of  Alghini- 
Man  ID  1B41.  They  ate  now  caauioed  In  ibe  arKnal  at  Agra. 
SOmni,  the  Latin  name  foe  the  peisomficiiion  of  ileep. 
In  Creek  Hypnra  rtrm).  He  ii  the  »n  ol  Nighl  and  the 
(win  biolhet  ot  Dentb,  wilb  whom  he  dweUi  in  the  darknen  of 
Ike  undrraotld.  At  EtW  the  diSerenct  between  the  two  b 
ition^r  maiktd.  While  Death  is  cruel  and  merdleu,  and 
nevec  leu  go  hil  prey  once  Mlied,  Sleep  Is  gentle  and  kindly, 
the  beatower  of  KM  and  pleaunt  dieami,  the  toother  ot  care 
*nd  lonoa.    Even  Zetu  ia  ttnable 
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the  oeBly  publiitied  slow  i 


In  time,  however, 
i,  until  at  lut  he  1 


waa  put  to  ileep  by  him  at  the  in 


depicted  holding  in  her  hands  ' 
(Sleep),  the  other  black  (Deal 
tbtt  of  a  viganui  young  ma 


f  Death  wu  grettly 
.  beautiful  boy,  with 
XT,  ^eep  came  to  be  ujed  u  a 
:  the  lepreaenlBtioni  d  Sleep 
M  cben  ol  Cypselui,  Nigbt  wa> 
*a  ileeping  childien— one  while 


I,  with  wings  on  hi 


a  torebead; 
which  bedn^ 
1  to  rot.  Ib  Ovid  {UHaM.  n. 
a  dark  grotia  in  the  Und  of  the 


l;  Heriod,  nut.  1 


.  73»: 

,  originally 


llumbet  upon  those  whom  he  pu 
Sgi)  the  home  of  Sleep  is  placed  i 
Cimmeriuu,  where  he  dwcUi  lu 
See  Hrnner.  nlai  alv.  131— n 


MKAIA  (From  Ital.  lene 
iperely  a  jHcce  "  played  '*  1  .. . 
■ung,  though  (he  teem  ii  said  to  havo  ban  applied  onee  or  twice 
to  a  vocal  composiiion.  By  the  time  of  CocdU  two  polyphonic 
types  of  sonata  were  established,  the  muta  da  (liitia  and  Ibe 

The  umala  da  eUaa,  geneiaUy  tot  one  ot  mora  violins  and 
ban,  consisted  noriflally  of  a  slow  inlroductiOD,  a  loosely  f  ugued 
allegro,  •  cantabile  slow  movement'  and  a  lively  Enale  in 
some  such  "binary"  form  (see  Sohata  Fouis)  as  iuggctli 
affinity  with  the  dance-tunes  of  the  Suits  («.».).  This  scheme, 
however,  1>  not  very  cleiriy  defined,  until  the  works  of  Bach 

d  Handd,  when  il  becoma  th( 


^liai 


19th  century  in ... 

The  niula  Ja  awura  consiiied  almoct  cntiidy  of  idealited 
dance-tunes.  By  the  time  of  Bach  sad  Handel  it  had,  on  the 
one  band,  become  entirely  separate  from  the  lonsta,  and  was 
known  as  Ihe  milt,  pmlila,  erdrt  or  [when  it  had  ■  prelude  in 
the  form  of  ■  French  opera-overture)  the  *Mrlim.  On  Ihe 
other  hand,  the  f eilures  of  imula  ^  cikicnt  and  lonala  da  camera 
became  freijy  intcrmlied.  But  Bsch,  who  does  not  use  thoK 
titto,  yet  keep!  the  two  types  so  distinct  that  they  au  be 
iccogniicd  by  iiyle  and  foiin.  Thus,  in  hil  six  sobi  violio 
fonatas,  N09.  i.  3  and  s  ale  timaU  di  Mtia,  and  Nob.  1,  4  and  6 
ttc  called  pattitas,  but  are  admlsiible  imoiig  Ihe  loiiatu  u  being 

Tif  aooatu  ot  Doragnieo  Scarlatti  (;.>.)  are  ■  special  type 
Jeiennined  chieBy  by  those  kinds  of  keyboard  technique  that 
are  equally  oppMed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  contiapuulal  style, 
■nd,  on  the  atbec  band,  to  the  supporting  of  mekxUes  en  ■  Ufe- 
kss  accompaoiment.  Longo'a  complete  ooUection  of  Scarlatti's 
Bonslst  shows  thai,  shott  ol  the  Hue  developed  sonata-style, 
(here  i>  noibing  between  Ibe  old  lanala  da  ckitta  snd  Beel- 
bovenbh  eiperioients  b  unorthodai  "  complementaiy  keys" 
that  Scariatti  does  not  carry  oS  with  a  delightfuily  iircipontible 
"  impresBianinn  "  that  enables  htm  to  be  modeni  bi  eSect 
wHboDt  any  serious  modem  prindple.  Creat,  however,  u  the 
variety  si  iis  Iwrms  i* 


ofeplsDdt*. 
1)  without  b 


break  to  Ibe  otben, 


.  openingi  a  crowd  of  pregnant 
iplementary  key,  and,  after  the  double  bar,  a 
second  part  reproducing  these  ideas  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
tonic.  The  sonatas  of  Faradica  are  mild  and  elongated  works 
of  this  type  with  a  graceful  and  melodious  little  second  move- 
ment added-  The  manuscript  on  which  Longo  bases  his  edition 
of  Scarlatti  frequently  ahows  a  umilar  )uilapositiou  of  move- 
ments, though  without  definite  itidication  6i  their  oonneiioiL 
The  style  is  still  trsceable  in  Ihe  sonuas  of  Ihe  later  dassio, 
whenever  a  first  movement  is  in  a  unifonn  nisli  of  tapid  molion, 
in  Mozart'a  violin  sonata  in  F  (K5cbd's  Catalogue,  No.  377). 


If  Cleme 

The  sonata  m  its  main  dsssiod  sigmficancc  ii  a 
or  two  instruments  consistiog  of  a  group  of  movemeais,  loui 
movements  being  the  full  Kheme;  the  last  movement  in  the 
same  key  u  the  first;  each  movement  normally  in  one  tempo, 
complete  in  design,  Independent  from  the  other  movements  in 
themes,  but  aptly  related  to  them  in  key  and  stylei  and 
constructed  in  the  SoHATt  FoRus  {«.>.}. 

Though,  since  Ibe  lime  d  Bach  (wheo  trios  were  called  snnatas], 
the  term  is  not  applied  to  works  (or  mote  than  two  iDilruaenls, 

important  of  all  instrumental  arl-faimi  are  rarely  revealed 
except  in  trios,  quartets,  dc,  snd  lympbonies. 

SOHATA  FOBKB.  In  music  The  sonau  lonns  (see  SonaTA 
above)  cover  the  whole  ground  of  icsirumental  rausic  Iroa 
C.  P.  E.  Bach  to  the  advent  of  Ihe  instrumental  lyric  as  matured 
by  Schumann  and  of  the  synjphanic  poem  originated  by  Liszt, 
They  alio  have  a  profound  influencii  on  classical  opera  and  vocal 
mmic,  Uld  hence,  by  repulsion,  upon  Wagner,  whose  life-work 
consisted  in  emancipating  the  music-drama  from  them.  The 
conditions  which  developed  Ihcm  were  the  conditions  which  madB 
Cluck's  reform  of  opera  possible;  lor  they  are  at  once  the  means 
and  Iheeiprcsuon  of  Ihal  iSth-century  change  in  the  language 
of  music  which  made  it  a  truly  dramatic  medium.  Uenoe  our 
present  task  is  the  discussion  of  Ihe  largest  and  most  central 
problems  pure  music  has  ever  dealt  with;  and,  while  the  catcma) 
technicalities  are  numerous  and  ptonuncnt,  they  are  ugnificant 
only  to  long  as  we  "■""'■'"  their  connexion  with  IboM  problem* 
with  which  the  true  masten  (and  only  Ihe  tiuc  nusteta)  of  Ihe 
sonala  forma  ace  concerned.  Much,  then,  that  is  essential  to 
the  true  sonata  forms  mult  come  under  the  headings  ol  iiuini- 
mentation,  harmony,  and  other  musical  categories.  But  her* 
we  must  coofine  ouiselves  to  Ihe  purely  formal  a^xct,  allowing 
only  such  aliu^n  10  other  aqiecli  as  will  help  us  la  icc  behind 
superficial  appearances. 

I.  Tlu  Seaala  JlyJc— Tbe  sonata  forms  are  tepcesenutiv« 
oi  the  type  of  music  (hit  a(ttacts  us  primarily  by  its  de^gn 
and  its  laiget  contrasts,  and  only  in  the  second  place  1^  the 
vitality  of  its  tenure.  Id  Bach's  an  ibe  reverse  is  Ihe  case; 
we  listen  chiefly  to  the  (enure,  and  our  delight  in  the  targCT 
designs,  though  esKnlial,  is  seldom  more  than  subconscious 
Art-Iorms  existed  already  in  Bach's  time,  in  which  the  shap^ 
and  not  the  lextuie,  wis  the  object  of  attention,  but  these  wer* 
lighter  forms.  Bach  bimsell  was  Ihe  greatest  master  of  them, 
but  he  never  tcansoraded  what  wa*  then  tbdr  legitimate  Lmit 
as  an  art  which  is  tdaied  to  his  larger  work  much  as  decaiativi 
designs  are  related  (0  aichiteclure.  Bub's  suites  and  partitas 
(see  Suite)  contain  (apart  from  their  great  preludes,  in  which 
other  principles  are  involved)  one  form  embodied  in  several 
diSerent  dance  thytbras.  which  is  (he  germ  from  which  the 
sonaia  was  developed.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  Ihe  "  binary  " 
form;  but  as  some  eminent  writers  classify  its  luei  develop, 
ment  ss  "  tenisry,"  we  shall  bete  avoid  both  lerms,  and  refer 
to  it  in  its  asrUer  mauilesuiiona  as  the  "  suite  "  lonn,  and  in 
ila  later  ai  the  "  aonau  "  form.  In  Ihe  suite  il  may  ha  rcpie- 
asBled  by  Ilia  lollowing  diagram:— 


»  1 


nD^le 
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when  lie  hmt  haauMtl  Uh  npntcnU  tbe  mtin  it/,  Ihe 

fHon  hoiiuDtAl  Uaa  represent  a  aecoad  key,  the  perpendiculil' 
line  reprcKnLs  the  divisjon  mto  two  porliona,^  and  the  leUi  ~ 
lepreacDt  Ihe  phrua.    This  loim  is  oflen  lypified  in  the  coi 
Jjuus  of  a  single  niclDdy  without  change  at  key  or  narked  di^ 
iion,  at  in  that  beautiful  ^"gJ'**'  tutte  "  Barbara  Allen,"  whc 
Ihe  haU-cIoac  on  the  dominaot  in  the  fourth  bar  ia  symmetricaiLy 
lepioduccd  as  (be  full  ctoie  on  the  loiuc  at  the  end  (see  Helodv, 
ciample  i}.    On  i,  larger  scale  it  adioiti  of  great  variety  and 
elabiuatioD,  but  Ibe  style  aS  the  clasiiul  suite  nevei  allows  it  to 
become  much  moit  Ibkn  the  music^  analogue  al  a  pattern  on  a 
plate.    The  pasuge  (lom  the  material  in  the  main  key  to  that  in 
the  f  oieigo  key  (Iiom  A  to  B  in  the  above  diagiam]  ii  conlinuoui 
and  ujujaiiceable,  dot  is  the  second  part  of  the  design  which 
leuls  to  the  ntuin  ol  B  in  the  tonic  noticeably  difleicni  in  ttyle 
o[  ooveaieni  from  tbe  eulici  part.    It  bu  >  ilightly  g 
nnge  oS  key,  for  Ihe  sake  of  variety,  but  no  Mrituog  con 
Lastly,  ibc  ihyilinia,  and  luch  teituie  11  is  sectuaty  to 


lis  alive, 
Now,  the  CSX 


tbcmo  wfaete  the  wj 
amplified  by  tbe  in 
into  Ihe  loUowiag:— 


n  by  the  1 


xei  used  only  one ;  and  an  equally 
ie  sbape  itKlI  is  almost  invariably 
1  of  a  recapitulation  of  A  aa  veil 
u  diagram  would  bccenu  modified 


_«JL 


But  tbcK  facia  ds  not  constitute  i 
■onala  and  &ulie  forms.  They  do  not,  for  instance,  enable 
ironipotcn  like  Boccheriitl  and  the  later  Italian  violin  vritcn  to 
emancipate  Ihemtelves  from  tbe  tnRunice  of  the  mite  forms, 
though  the  designs  may  be  enlarged  beyond  the  bunting  point. 
Tte  real  difference  lies,  indeed,  in  every  calegory  of  (he  art, 
but  primarily  in  a  variety  of  rhythm  that  carries  with  It  an 
entirely  new  sense  of  motion,  and  enables  msic  lo  become  not 
only,  as  hitherto,  irchiiectnial  in  grandeur  and  decorative  In 
detih,  but  dramatic  in  tange.  The  gigue  of  Bich't  C  major 
(uite  for  violoncello,  and  the  aHemande  of  his  D  major  clavier 
partita,  will  shoir  that  (he  suite  forms  were  amply  capable  ot 
digesting  a  non-polyphonic  style  and  a  group  of  several  con- 
trasted themes;  but  they  slill  ibow  the  uniformity  of  rhythm 
■nd  tcilure  which  confines  Ihem  to  the  older  world  In  which 
visible  symmetry  of  form  is  admiitible  only  on  a  small  scale. 
Haydn  can  write  a  movement,  perhaps  shorter  than  sonie  of 
Bach's  larger  dance  movements,  containing  only  one  (heme 
and  mainly  polyphonic  in  tciture,  as  in  Ihe  finale  bl  his  tiny 
siring  quartet  in  D  minor,  Of.  tr,  but  the  Iransforaalions  of 
his  one  (heme  will  be  contrasted  in  slructure,  the  changes  of 
rhythm  will  be  a  continual  suiprise,  the  passage  fiom  Ihe  first 
key  to  the  second  will  be  Important  and  emphatic,  aqd  al  every 
point  the  diflcrence  in  scope  between  hii  sonata  mvsSc  and  Dsch's 
suite  music  n-ill  be  as  radical  as  that  between  drama  and  lyric. 
The  process  of  this  change  was  griduBl;  indeed,  no  artistic 
revolution  of  such  importance  can  ever  have  been  accomplished 
more  smoothly  and  rapidly.  Yet  Philipp  Emmanuel  Bach, 
the  first  to  lealiie  the  essentials  of  (he  new  style,  obtained  his 
object  only  at  the  cost  of  older  elements  that  are  essential  to 
artistic  completeness.  And  Haydn  himself  wu  hardly  able 
to  rcinfuse  such  vitality  of  textore  as  Rould  ^ve  (he  new  form 
permanent  value,  before  he  wis  forty  years  of  age. 

Haydn's  earlier  string  quarteti,  from  Of,  i  taOf.  33,  present 

oneof  the  most  faadnaling  spectacles  of  historical  development  m 

■Q  music.     He  was  contenl.to  begin  at  a  lower  level  of  brilliance 

'  In  all  Blages  of  development  it  has  been  usihI  to  lepcit  ai  lean 

k-.fi™.  ™:;!i,     Tiu.n™>iilm.(.^r,Hi^.Blbya  Hgn  ind  may  be 

Kjven  aird  Brahms  nave 

.    The  irpeiition  of  the 

a  tbe  tnt  neariy  so. 


•■cead  part  is  now  sbielele,  and  thit  eft  be 
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itempnaila;  becsuie  Inn*  tb^  outset 

iC  posubililies  of  tbe  new  style,  and  no 
of  colour  could  blind  him  to  Ibe  lifelcssneas  of  an  art 
[ile-form  spun  out.  Haydn's  earliest  quick  move- 
forms  are  often  as  short  as  any  suite  movement, 
e  he  is  influenced 
ind  it  in  Cluck  and 
Bach    Is  bis  shiw 
irst  more  often  than  not  Irrorked  in  the 
the  operatic  aria;  and  in  so  malurc  a 
inCmaior,0>..;,N. 

tic  recitative  is  within  the  scope  of  llie  so 
us  that  he  is  right.  It  was  ea^  foe  the  early  a 
sonatas  lo  introduce  theatrical  features  iato  ibeir  insitumeniaj 
music;  for  the  very  fact  that  the  sonata  lorma  were  in  poly- 
phonic days  the  forms  ol  lighter  music  is  a  consequence  of  their 
original  identity  with  the  forms  of  itagc-music  and  dance  [see 
OvEiiUKE  and  Siufbqht}.  Bui  it  needed  a  very  great  com- 
poser to  realize  not  only  the  radically  dramatic  character 
of  a  sonata  form  in  which  the  rhythm  and  texture  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  metrical  bondage  of  the  auitc,  but  also  Its  true 
limitations  as  pure  InstruraeAtaJ  mu^c  As  Ilaydn'i  work 
proceeded,  ao  did  the  freedom  of  hii  thytlun  and  its  coDKquent 
inner  dramalicliieincrease;  while  the eitcmalopetaticinSuenccs 
soon  disappeared,,  not  so  much  because  they  weit  out  of  place, 
as  because  opera  itself  "  poled  its  incQcctuat  [aa "  in  the 
dayUght  of  the  pure  instrumental  drama  with  iU  incomparably 
swifter  and  terser  action.  Polyphocy,  on  the  other  haod, 
steadily  increased,  and  was  so  openly  eocomtgcd  that  in  Ihe 
first  Ktof  Haydn's  quartets  which  is  eotiiely  free  from  archaism 
{Of,  lo)  three  of  Ibc  finales  are  regular  fugue*.  And  Iiom  that 
lime  onward  then  is  hardly  1  work  of  Haydo's  in  whidi  highly 
organised  JugfUo  passages  are  not  a  frequent  means  of  coatrasl. 
1.  TAe  SttsU,  ForM.~-In  the  Isst-menlioned  quartets  of 
Haydn  and  tbe  works  of  Moiart'a  boyhood,  Ihe  normal  sonata 
form,  as  vre  now  accept  it,  is  Grmly  establisbed,  and  miy  be 
repcescnted  as  follows: — 


^''^  „, 


a  fori 


B  is,  no  doubt,  equally  true  ol  Philipp  Emmaoucl 


elisui 


w  little  I 


specimen.  Apart  from  this,  much  confusion  of  thought  is 
caused  by  the  unfortunate  terms  "  first  and  second  subject," 
which  have  misled  not  only  many  teachers  but  ucariy  all  paeudo- 
clasiical  composers  into  regarding  the  exposition  oE  the  move- 
s  consisting  essentially  of  two  tbernes  eipandcd  to 
lisite  liie  by  appEopiiate  discourse.  When  we  use  tbe 
first  and  second  subject,"  then,  let  us  be  undcislood 
1  aoy  number  of  diSecent  themes,  in  any  variety  ol 
proportion,  but  separable  into  two  groups  ol  which  the  first 
is  in  Ihe  tonic  while  the  second  is  in  aoDiher  related  key,  which 
■  called  the  comfdemenlaty  key.  Tbe  eipotition  ol  a  move- 
oent  in  aonala  form  roatalss,  then,  these  two  "subjects" 
ind  represents  these  two  keysj  and  unless  the  work  is  too 
larie  or  loo  emotional  for  merely  decorative  emphasis,  ihe 
rally  repeated.  Then  the  development 
follows.  It  is  nonnilty  founded  on  the  materials  of  the  eipcsi- 
t,  but  oeilhcr  confines  itself  steadily  to  any  key  nor  leaves 
material  as  it  found  it.  Oa  tbe  contrary,  its  function 
10  provide  a  wide  range  of  nwdulaiion,  add  to  put  the 
mateitals  into  fresh  light  by  regrouping  them  (see  Uelcoy, 
enmplcs  >-;).  It  omnot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  in 
ila  forms  then  are  no  nitei  1 '  " 


Jierr    dcvelc^me 


mong  themselves 
levelopment     the 


s  of  key,   is  always 
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dcdgn,  uid  aomMimca  intoudy  dnmilic.  ^m  lecond  iub]ect 
(bllowi,  tha  [a  the  ionic.  Thii  recaiHluliIion  u  normally 
Tccy  end,  aeept  for  tbc  tllcralion  necssaiy  to  bring  the 
lecond  lubJKt  [did  ih«  tonic  initait  of  (he  conplementux 
key,  II)  (Itentlon  which,  of  coune.  will  chiefly  alllccl  the  finl 
•ubject,  if.  Indeed,  the  oHginal  traniiiian  was  not  u  limple 
thai  il  could  be  mady  lupprcmed.  In  highly  oiganiied  norks, 
bowever,  thit  point  ii  often  Durkfd  by  wme  qienal  tlioke  of 
geniiu,  and  even  in  tbc  most  etact  rccapitulatiooi  the  great 
masten  make  mlnnto  change]  which  throw  the  second  Bubject 
Into  higher  rdiel.  Modem  critidaDi  tends  to  dismiss  the 
TecaptuialloD  a&  A  conventiont]  and  obsolescent  falme;  but 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  dasslo,  bom  Scailatli  to  Brahms, 
^ve  overwhdming  pn»f  that  It  is  a  primary  instinct  of  com- 
poHis  with  a  Uving  sense  of  fbnn  to  conceive  of  all  kinds  of 
npositloD  u  predestined  to  gain  force  by  recafnluhiion, 
e^«dat)y  in  any  part  (liatiesemblesB  second  subject.  Hiydn 
we  shall  £nd  to  be  an  extreme  case;  but  we  have  only  to  regard 
bis  tnie  second  subject  as  residing  in  the  very  end  of  his  eiposi- 
(ion.  and  his  mature  work  will  then  illustrate  the  point  with 
(pecial  force.    Beethoven  seems  to  give  one  nolorious  dcllil 

aymphony,  but  the  passage  only  proves  the  rule  more  forcibly 
when  seen  in  its  contexL  The  powerful  phrase  That  announced 
the  second  subject  is  in  the  recapitubtion  transferred  from  the 
resounding  triumph  of  the  hams  to  the  impotent  croaking  f  my 
of  the  bauoons.  Thb  looks  like  a  mere  inconvenient  result  of 
the  [act  that  !n  iSoS  the  boms  could  not  transfer  the  phrase 
from  E  fiat  to  C  without  a  change  of  oook.  But  in  earlier 
works  Beethoven  has  mido  tbem  change  crooks  on  (ar  less 
pFOVDcalionl  and  be^do,  he  could  easily  have  contrived  a 
doien  lont«)laun  more  digzuficd  than  that  of  the  bsuoont. 
The  p^nt  mull,  Ihm,  be  one  of  Beethoven's  touches  of  Shake- 
spearian groiewiueness;  and  certainly  It  drawl  alteniion  to  the 

■re  then  immediatdy  confronted  with  a  new  mdodlc  and 
harmonic  poignancy  in  the  subsequent  craundc,  produced  by 
changes  as  unobtrusive  and  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  whole 
«1  ate  the  dcviatloris  from  mechanical  symmetry  in  the  forms 
of  kavci  and  flowers.  With  the  cocapilulalion  the  bare 
cnentiali  of  sonata  form  end;  but  the  material  will  probaUy, 
in  works  on  a  Targe  scale,  furnish  ample  mcana  of  adding  a  more 
emphatic  conclusion,  which  is  then  called  the  coda.  In  Beetho- 
ven's handl  the  coda  ranges  from  a  dramatic  iKpn^xktence, 
■s  in  the  distant  thunder  In  which  the  first  movement  of  the 
D  minor  lonata  enpirea,  to  the  mighty  scria  of  new  devrlop- 
menti  atid  dimam  which.  In  the  jrd  and  gth  symphonies  and 
many  oth«  works,  lower  superbly  above  the  normal  iltueture. 
Haydn's  Utet  treatment  of  sonata  form  is  very  free.  He 
ihows  a  senie  o[  space  and  breadth  which,  if  second  to  Beet- 
boven'a,  can  only  be  uid  to  be  so  because  the  terms  of  Haydn's 
art  did  not  give  it  fuller  espresiion.  The  scale  on  which  he 
worked  was  K>  imall  that  he  won  found  thai  a  irgulir  iccapilula- 
lion  took  up  all  the  mom  he  wanted  for  larger  growthi  lo  a 
brilliant  climai.  Moreover,  he  found  thai  II  his  ictmd  subject 
began  with  material  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  first,  it  tended  to 
make  bis  movemenO  sound  too  undeveloped  and  wctional  lor 
his  taste;  and  so  in  bis  later  work)  he  generally  makel  his  second 
subject  on  the  same  material  as  his  first,  unlS  Ihe  very  end  of 


h  has  kd  to  the  bdief 
Wnn  of  rigid  rccapitula- 
^t  to  emandpale  the 


dose-    Hiis  cadcncc-thcmt 

with  IB  appearance  of  regularity  wl 

that  Haydn,  like  Mozart,  observes  a  i 

tion  from  which  Beethoven  *ai  Ih< 

form.    The  truth  is  that  the  brillian 

oust  the  recapitulalion  almost  entirdy  In  Haydn's  form 

like  Beethoven's  rtxlss  than  anything  else  in  earlier  music,  and 

the  final  appearance  oF  the  neat  caden<«-1heme  at  the  end  is, 

from  Its  vsy  formality,  the  most  br^iantsliokeol  all.    Lastly, 

these  tendencid  are  characteristic,  uM  ol  Haydn's  early,  but 

of  hii  late  work.    Tbey  have  been   desctibed  as    "showing 

fom  hi  the  making";  bat  this  is  far  from  true.    Tbg'  show 


In  an  advanced  state  of  development;  anil  further -pis- 
was  only  possible  by  the  Iniroduciion  of  new  qualitin 
I  at  first  had  a  dedttedly  restraining  eflcct. 
iian'i  greater  regularity  Is  due,  not  to  a  more  formstiiini 
tendency  than  Haydn's,  but  to  the  fact  that  be  worki  on  a 
lltgcl  scale  and  with  a  higher  polyphony.    In  actual  length, 
Mourt's  tnovemenu  ate  so  much  greater  than  Haydn'a  ihsl 
ihiiply  oootioited  thetno  and  regular  recafrilnlationi  do  not 
hamper  him.    On  the  contrary,  Ihey   give   his  doigm  ibe 
breadth.     This  was  not  more  hb  aim  than  Haydn's; 
but  he  had  the  opportunities  of  a  later  generation  and  the 
iiample  (rf  Haydn'a  own  earlier  work,  besides  a  vast  eiptri- 
mce  ol  composition  (both  in  contrapuntal  and  aonala  fotms) 
that  began  in  his  miraculous  infancy  and  made  all  techniral 
"'    '  '  ' '    before  he  was  Elteen.     At  sijrteen  he  was 

-tels  m  iditch  his  blending  of  polyphonic  and 
yleismoresurprising,  though  less  subtle,  than  Haydn's. 


At  ti 


;nty-t. 

ITU  symphony 
lurally  simple 


left  hi 


muHC  perilously  tbin,  though  he  w 


formulas;  they  are  the 
naturally  simple  maltiial. 
,  „      „  this  kind  he  soon  learnt  the 

of  breadth  on  a  large  scale;  and.  by  the  time  he  nine 
of  Haydn,  every  new  iwlyphonic. 


entol  n 


id  depth,    Hil 


style  never  lost  with  him'its  dramatic  character,  but,  while  it 
KB!  capable  of  pathos,  eicitement,  and  even  vehemence,  il  ceuU 
not  coDCcin  itsdf  with  catastrophes  or  tragic  dimaiei.  The 
G  loinor  symphony  shows  poignant  fceb'ng,  but  its  pathos  is 
not  that  of  a  tragedy;  it  is  there  from  first  to  last  as  a  result, 
not  a  foreboding  nor  an  embodiment,  of  aad  eiperienCTS.  la 
the  still  mole  profound  and  pathetic  G  nlinor  quintet  we  see 
Moiul  for  once  transcending  his  limits.  The  slow  movemcBt 
risa  to  a  height  not  surpassed  by  Beethoven  himself  unlil  bis 
second  period;  an  adequate  finale  is  unallainahle  ivitb  Moialt^ 
reaouros,  and  he  knows  it.  He  writes  on  intrDiIucl)an,bcauliIul, 
mysterious,  but  magnificently  reserved,  and  so  recondkl  us  as 
he  best  can  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  lightheoncd  finale  which  has 
only  here  and  there  a  note  of  warmth  to  suggest  to  US  any 
pretension  ol  compatahility  ^1h  what  went  before. 

Beethoven  discovered  all  the  new  resoutca  needed  to  makt 
the  sonata  a  means  of  tragic  eipreasion,  and  with  this  a  means 
of  eJipresvng  a  higher  rapture  than  had  ever  been  conceived  in 
music  since  Falatrina.  He  did  not,  ai  has  aomcUmcs  been 
said,  emandpale  sonata  forms  from  the  stiffness  of  the  recapitu- 
lation. Onlheconlrary,  where  he  alters  thai  section  it  iialmost 
Invariably  in  order  10  have,  not  less  recapitulalion,  but  roote, 
by  slating  some  part  of  the  second  subject  in  a  new  key  before 
bringing  it  into  the  tonit  Here,  as  has  been  suggested  above, 
the  eHccl  of  his  devices  is,  both  in  minutiae  and  in  surprises,  to 
throw  the  second  subject  into  higher  lelid.  Every  one  ol  the 
changes  which  appear  in  the  outward  form  of  his  work  is  a 
development  from  within;and,  aslar  asanyoneprinciileisRwte 
fundamental  than  others,  that  devehjpmenl  is  primarily  hal- 
monic.  We  have  dsewherc  mentioned  his  practice  of  organizing 
remote  or  apparently  capridous  modulations  on  a  stiwy 
sequential  progrtssion  of  the  bass,  Ihereby  cauang  such  hji- 
moniea  lo  i^ipear  not  as  mere  surprises  or  special  effects  (a 
form  in  which  they  have  s  highly  artistic  (unciion  in  Moiart 
and  Haydn)  but  as  ineviUble  devdopments  [see  BEimovIH 
and  Hauiojiv}.  The  result  of  this  and  a  host  ol  limilat  pn'nciplta 
is  an  incalcutaUe  inleniificalion  ol  harmonic  and  emotional 
etprcixon.  Let  us  compare  the  opeiung  of  the  second  subject 
of  Haydn's  quartet  in  A  major.  Of.  ao.  No.  6,  with  the  corre- 
sponding passage  In  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  sontlSi 
Of.  a.  No.  I.  Haydo  executes  the  masteriy  innovalxm  ol 
a  second  subject  thai  bdore  eatahlishing  iu  true  key  passo 
ihrough  a  series  of  ifch  modttlaiioaa.    He  begins  in  E  ■mM, 
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ttfUfy  pmirig  tlnugh  O  aod  A  mliwr,  ind  Ki  to  the  (kmunuit 
of  E,  in  virioui  phua  of  Under  humour  and  dicerfiil  climu. 
The  keyi  arc  remote  but  not  unreliied,  the  moduliiiaiii  ire 
imooth,  uid  the  Hyle  it  tint  a[  i  wllly  improviation.  Beet* 
hoven's  second  lubject  biniemdy  liiuied;  its  modnlat  ion  btginj 
like  Hiiydn'i  u  recird^  key,  but  iit  hannonia  ue  Btutling 
(Dd  lt>  put  trnnendHO.  Jtsnsolor  riling  biB  arris  it  in 
m  ttepi  to  a  totAfly  unrriated  kty,  ihrougb  which  it  ii  Jir^ed 
by  the  ««nie  relenileM  pnxaa  with  incrtaring  spwd,  «iid  when 
tt  Ii  It  last  driven  to  the  thteabold  o[  the  key  which  ii  >e^  as 
ft*  home  there  li  a  momeot  of  suspense  before  ii  plunges  Joyfully 
bilo  Its  cadence.  Such  rcsourcs  u  ibis  enable  Beethoven  to 
give  rational  dramatic  force  to  every  point  in  his  scheme^  and  so 
they  soon  oust  those  atmost  symbolical  formulas  of  tranution 
and  cadence  which  are  i  nalunl  feature  in  Mocart's  music  and 
a  lifeless  convention  in  Imiuiions  oi  il.  The  growth  of  Beet- 
hoven's forms  >*  eiltnudly  most  evident  in  his  new  freedom  of 
thoice  (or  the  complementary  key.  Hitherto  the  only  posuble 
key  for  Ihesecond  subject  was  In  major  movements  the  dominant, 

A  sonata  which  begins  by  treating  all  directly  related  keys  u 
mere  inddcnis  in  aiablishing  the  Ionic,  wdl  very  pitjbably 

while  trying  the  opening  of  the  Wddtitin  Kiiula  iOf.  jj) 
with  the  simple  alteration  of  C  sharp  and  A  natural  Ibr  C 
natural  aiid  A  sharp  In  the  hiss  of  the  Iwenty-Snt  bar,  so 
■I  10  bring  the  whole  transition  to  the  second  subject  on 
to  the  onhodoi  dominant  of  G,  In  order  to  see,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  utterly  inadequate  thai  key  is  as  a  conlralt  to  the 
opening,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  unnecosarily  long  the 
transition  seems  when  that  it  the  key  wMcb  it  it  inicaded  to 
establish. 

J.  Tkt  Senaia  oi  a  ■*!*,— The  hisloiy  of  the  WaldiUin 
flonala  marks  the  irrevocable  transition  from  Mozart  to  Beet- 
hoven (see  !v.  SRI;  and  In  his  rejection  of  the  well-known 
Andante  in  F  (which  was  originally  intended  tor  its  slow  move- 
ment) Beethoven  draws  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  lonata 
as  a  whole,  and  the  grou|ung  of  its  movements.  He  tionnal 
sonata,  In  its  complete  {or  symphonic)  form,  conaiiu  of  tour 
movenunli:  firstly,  a  quick  movement  in  tbit  tonsti  form  par 
tiicBena  to  whidi  our  discussion  his  tieen  hitherto  confined; 
then  two  middle  movements,  Inlcichuigeible  In  position,  the 
one  a  itow  movement  In  some  lighter  form,  and  the  other  a  dance 
movement  [the  minuet,  or  acheno)  which  in  earlier  eiimplesis 

quick  mnvement,  i^ch  may  be  In  sonata  form,  but  generally 
tends  to  become  influenced  by  the  lifter  and  more  sectional 
rondo  form,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a  set  of  variations,  or  even,  In 
UiB  opposite  extreme,  a  fugue.  Aealbetlcnlly.  If  not  historically, 
this  general  scheme  is  related  to  that  of  the  suite,  in  so  far  is  it 
places  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  oi^aniied  movement  Grst, 
corresponding  to  the  alleminde  and  counnte;  while  the  slow 
movement,  with  its  more  lyric  [haractei  and  inelodious  eipres- 
don,  corrnponds  to  the  larabandei  the  minuet  or  schem  to  the 
lighjer  dance  tunes  or  "  Calantericn  "  (such  as  the  gavotte  and 
bouiTfe),BndihelivelySnalciothegigue.  But  just  as  the  whole 
language  of  the  sonata  Is  more  dramatic,  so  are  the  contrasts 
between  its  movements  it  once  sharper  and  more  essential  lo 
its  unity.  Hence,  the  diversity  of  outward  forms  within  the 
limits  of  these  four  movements  b  incnicuIaUe. 

The  Grst  movement  Is  almost  always  in  the  sonata  form  par 
(xccIfcHa,  because  that  idmits  of  higher  organliation  and  more 
eoncenlraled  dramatic  interest  than  any  other.  Often  iftcr 
■uch  a  movement  lalow  piece  In  the  form  coavenlently  known  as 
A  B  A,  or  nraple  "  tetniiy "  form  (i  j,  a  broad  melody  la  one 
key,  followed  by  a  contrasted  melody  in  another,  and  concluded 
by  a  reca^rilulation  dI  the  fint)  is  found  to  be  a  welcome  reb'ef, 
■nd  of  great  breadth  of  efiecl.  Otcouisein  alt  true  classics  the 
very  limplicily  of  such  movements  will  be  inspired  by  that  sense 
al  rtiythnic  freedom  and  poiubility  irf  devekipment  that  per- 
■Dwenlly  tiiso  sonata  forms  from  the  level  oft  tnere  decorative 
devgn ;  DOT,  on  the  other  hawl,  is  then  lay  limit  10  the  complexity 


of  form  pooible  to  i  slow  movtmenl,  «cc«pl  that  Imposed  by  the 
inevitalje  length  of  every  step  in  its  slow  progress.  Still,  the 
tendency  of  dow  movements,  even  more  than  of  linales,  is  to 
prefer  a  loose  and  sectional  organization-  Sonata  form  fi 
frequently  used  !a  them  by  Haydn  and  Moialt  with  the  success 
altahiable  only  by  the  greatest  masters  of  rfaythn^ic  flow;  but 
even  in  their  works  the  developmeut  is  apt  to  be  episodic  in 
character,  and  a  very  often  omitted. 

The  minuet.in  Haydn'sand  Mourt's  hands,  shows  a  sutpriung 
amount  of  rhythmic  variety  and  freedom  within  the  limits  of  a 
dance  tune;  but  Haydn,  as  is  well  knoi^.  sifhed  for  its  develop- 
mcnt  into  something  larger;  and,  though  Beethoven  had  long 
emerged  fiom  his  "  first  period  "  before  he  could  surpass  the 
^Icndid  minuet  In  Haydn's  quartet  in  C  major.  Op.  77.  No.  i, 

long  line  of  movements  which  establish  the  scherzo  (;.>.)  as  an 
essentially  new  art-form. 


natically 


this  Is  masked  by  the  logic  of  cause . 
produces  the  form  of  an  inttigut 
music  the  necessity  appears  in  its  ] 
for  Bnalea  to  be  less  serious  than 
certain  ways,  Ins  complex;  but  the  altenilon  which  ravld  be 
aroused  at  the  outset  by  problems  must  be  maintained  it  the 
end  by  something  like  a  solution.  Hence  the  use  of  the  lighter 
rondo  forms,  which,  by  dividing  the  work  into  shorter  and  more 
distinct  sections,  make 'the  development  easier  without  unduly 
limiting  its  range.  Hence,  also,  the  Influence  of  rondo  style 
upon  sucn  finales  as  ire  cist  in  true  sonata  form;  and  hence, 
lastly,  the  paradox  that  the  fugue  has  occasionally  been  found 
1  possible  meitis  of  eiptessioo  for  the  finale  of  a  dramatic  sonata. 
For  the  compteiity  of  the  fugue,  though  incessant,  is  purely  a 
compleiily  of  texture,  and  the  mind  In  foUowing  that  icxiura 
[osilnctlvely  abandons  iny  eSorl  lo  follow  the  form  at  all, 
finding  repose  in  the  change  of  its  interests. 

Now,  just  as  within  the  typical  scheme  of  fint  and  second  sub- 
ject development  and  rectpitnlatlon  In  the  first  movement, 
there  la  room  for  genius  In  the  coDtraiting  of  diScrenf  rhythm* 
and  proportions,  so,  wiihin  the  limits  of  the  simple  four-move- 
ment scheme  of  the  whole  sonata  is  there  room  for  genius  In 
the  contrast  of  various  types  and  degrees  of  organliation.    The 

less  than  three  instrumenls.  Beethoven  was  the  Erst  to  adopt  it 
for  solo  sonatas,  and  he  soon  thoushl  fit  lo  make  omissions. 
In  Haydn's  work  for  less  than  four  instruments  !1  was  not  even 
necessary  that  the  "  sonata  "  form  Itself  should  be  rrpresenLcd 
at  all.  It]  essential  ipiril  could  be  realiied  in  the  melodic  and 
rhythmic  freedom  of  a  group  or  couple  of  more  sectional  move- 
ments, nor  did  Beethoven  (in  (7f.  ifi  and  Of.  97, No.  0  consider 
such  works  unworthy  of  the  name  of  sonata,  or  (In  Op.  54) 

design  fa  known  to  pure  Instrumental  music  that  is  not  possible 
as  a  movement  of  a  sonata,  if  it  has  the  characteristic  freedom 
of  rhythm  and  It  not  much  over  1  quarter  of  in  hour  in  length. 
There  Is  no  form  that  has  not  been  to  applied;  and,  indeed,  the 
only  iDstrumenlal  form  that  has  maintaiiied  a  lar^  develop- 
ment outside  than  inside  the  scheme  of  the  sonata  is  that  of 
variolic*!  (,...). 

As  the  taipe  and  complexity  of  tbe  sonata  style  grew,  so  did 
the  Interdependence  of  its  movements  become  more  evident. 
With  MoBut  ind  Hsydn  it  is  already  vital,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  ciudal  case  of  Moiatt'i  G  minor  quintet;  but  the  diSerenct* 
between  ooe  scheme  and  another  are  not  remukible  until  we 
iiudy  them  closely;  and,  except  in  key-relittonship,  it  would  be 
didKUtl  to  trace  anything  more  concrete  thin  priadples  ol  con- 
trast as  Interacting  between  one  movement  and  another.  Bm 
Beethoven's  dramatic  power  finds  as  free  eipreasian  in  the 
contrasts  between  whole  movements  as  it  find)  within  the  move- 
nenti  tbtfflsdvta.    In  hii  later  works,  the  tnotasc  in  hatmn-'- 
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nogc,  «ilh  Ibc  capttqutnt  promtnenrf  olrmotarkty  reUlion- 
■liip«,  Dcceuiuiuit  the  dxeUing  on  Ihew  kfyi  il  grcatti  lengih 
cauxi  Ibe  kcy-syitcm  ol  uch  movement  to  react  on  the  olhcra 
to  ID  eileni  that  would  be  puipiaeUu  in  the  art  of  Haydn  and 
Moiail.  That  ia  the  B  Bat  trio.  Op.  97.  we  find  inch  remote 
keyiaiG  major,  D  AatludD  major  placed  ia  poHtioniofgieat 
lunclional  impatlancF,  until  we  come  10  tlie  finale,  which  keepl 
lu  in  suipeue  by  its  vtiy  low  and  quiet  key-colour,  contiailing 
to  oddly  with  il>  batcharaliaa  temper.  But  when  the  whole 
main  body  o(  thii  finale  hai  puied  before  u>  in  the  drab  coloun 
of  tonic,  dominant  and  mb^ominant,  the  coda  marvellously 
eiplaina  everything  by  opening  with  ait  enhanDonic  modulation 
to  the  most  dlitant  key  yet  attaiiud  except  ai  a  traniitory 
modulation. 

As  Beethoven  proceeded,  his  (roirinc  ICDM  al  the  functionai 
evpresaion  of  muiical  forms  envied  him  to  modify  and  atrengthen 
them  until  theii  interaction  wai  a>  free  *1  it*  piinci[Jn  were 
exact.  In  the  C  diaip  minor  quartet  {Of.  i]  l)  the  opening  fugue 
il  functionally  an  cnomiouily  developed  introduction.  The 
following  alltpt,  in  the  sisitlint  key  (^  D  major,  the  "  arti- 
ficial" flat  luperlonic,  ill  first  movement,  with  iti  development 
(uppreued,  and  with  cectiiu  elemenu  of  rondo  Uyle  as  a  neces- 
laiy  contrast  to  the  preceding  fu^ue.  The  startling  effect 
produced  by  Ibis  key  of  D  major  necessitates  a  simple  and 
Umited  key-syitem  within  the  movement  itself,  thus  accounting 

tall  into  their  place  imDiig  the  keys  that  lie  between  the  keys 
of  D  major  and  C  iharp  minor.  Thus  the  slow  movement  (to 
which  the  brief  alUpo  modtraio  forms  a  dramatic  introduction) 
is  a  great  set  of  variations  in  A  major,  and  the  strictness  o(  its 
variation  form  allows  no  change  ol  key  until  the  two  brilliant 
bursts  of  remoter  harmony,  F  and  C,  in  the  coda.  Then  follows 
a  scbcTEo  of  citremely  simple  design,  in^E  major,  with  a  small 
part  of  its  liio  in  A.  A  short  Intraduction  in  G  sharp  minor, 
the  dominant,  completes  Ibe  drde  of  telUcd  keyi  and  leads  to  lbs 
Enale  which  (though  cast  In  a  compound  ol  rondo  and  lonata 
form  thai  would  allow  it  a  Iree  range  of  modulation)  contents 
itself  ttilh  very  umple  changes,  until  toward)  the  end,  where  it 
systematically  demonstrates  the  exact  relationship  ol  that  first 
surprising  key  of  D  major  to  C  shan>  minor. 

4.  Tkt  Unity  0/  Uu  SojuUa.—Ihe  pgantic  emotional  range 
of  Beethoven's  work  ia  beyond  the  icc^  ol  technical  discussion, 
eicept  in  lo  far  as  the  technical  devices  themselves  suggest 
their  emolionll  possibilities    The  struggle  between  decadence 

aide  the  dcsire'to  rival  or  surpass  Beethoven  in  emotional 
expression  without  developing  the  necessary  artistic  resourceSi 
and,  on  the  other  side,  a  tendency  to  regard  form  as  a  scheme 
which  the  artist  Gist  sets  up  and  then  fills  out  •rith  material. 
Early  in  the  igth  century  these  tendencies  gave  rite  to 
controversies  which  are  not  yet  settled;  and  before  we  diacuss 
what  has  taken  place  since  Beethoven  we  must  consider  the 
connexion  between  sonata  movements  in  a  last  new  light. 

Historical  views  of  art  arc  apt  to  be  too  exclusively  piogtessive 
and  to  regard  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  organisation  in  an 
an-form.as  diSering  like  truth  and  falsehood.    But  in  trying 

conditions,  we  must  beware  of  arguing  that  it  never  existed;  nor 
must  we  cite  the  fact  that  man  is  a  bighci  organiim  in  order 
tn  argue  that  a  jelly-fish  is  neither  organic  nor  alive.  Orgaoiia- 
tisn  in  art.  as  elsewhere,  may  be  alive  and  faetllhy  in  its  lowest 
forms.  The  uailormity  of  key  In  Ibe  suite  lofms  Is  low  orgiiiiia- 
tlon;  but  it  il  Dot  Inorgamc  until  a  mild  seeker  after  novelty, 
likeA-G.  UuSat,  tries  to  Inlroducemoie  keys  than  it  will  bold. 
The  interdependenceof  movements  in  Haydn  and  Moiart  is  not 
such  high  orfanizalion  as  the  ideal  form  of  the  future,  in  which 
there  is  no  more  breaking  up  of  large  instnixoental  worksinto 
■.  ill;  but  neither  is  '  '    ' 


tkot  forget  that  in  art,  a; 
the  adaptability  to  env 
ait  btinglbeii  |uoper  er 
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.  have,  uBiil  recent  timea,  mBainad 

.ts,  because  their  exprca^n  il  so 
conceniraiea  ana  tneii  motion  so  swift  that  they  cannot. 
within  the  limits  ol  a  single  design,  give  the  mind  time  to  dwell 
on  the  lacger  conliutl  they  themselves  imply.  Thus,  in  the 
"  Sonata  Appissionata,"  the  contrast  between  the  first  li^ject 
and  the  main  theme  ol  the  second  is  magnificent;  but  that  calm 
second  theme  laits  just  the  Ibiid  part  ol  a  minute  befoie  it 
breaks  off.  Now,  though  the  third  part  ol  a  minute  bean  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  deagn  as  five  hundred  Unca 
does  to  the  design  of  Paiadist  Laii;  though,  moreover,  this 
theme  rerun  three  limes  later  on,  once  in  on  exact  lecapilulat  ion, 
and  twice  transformed  in  tBilibV  tragic  climaxes;  yet  the  mind 
refuiet  to  be  whirled  in  less  than  ten  minutes  thnn^  a  muucal 
tragedy  d  such  Shaketpeaiian  power  without  onnrtunity  lot 
ise  in  a  larger  Kheme  of  contrasts  than  any  attainable  by 
perfection  and  breadth  ol  the  single  design  within  theie 
limits-  Hence  the  need  loi  the  following;  slow  Kt  ol  variattooa 
on  an  inteuely  quiet  tune,  which,  by  itsrigorousconfinementto 
the  tonic  of  a  nearly  related  key ,  it!  perfect  squareness  of  rhythm, 
and  the  absolute  simplicity  and  strictness  ol  its  variation*^ 
reveals  the  true  pathos  of  the  first  movement  by  contrast  with 
iiiowaawlul  repose;  until  its  last  chord,  the  first  in  ■ 
[alls  like  a  stroke  of  late,  and  cairiet  us  headlong  into  t1 
of  a  finale  in  which  nothing  dares  oppose  itself  to  those  lubUme 
forces  that  make  the  tenor  of  tragedy  more  beautilnl  thaq  any 
mere  appeal  for  sympathy.  Thus  the  dramatic  Interdependence 
ol  sonata  movements  is  very  strict.  Yet  the  treatment  by  each 
movement  ol  its  own  thematic  material  is  ao  complete  that  tLerv 
ishtdeor  no  scope  for  one  movement  to  make  use  of  the  themes 
of  another.  Such  instances  as  may  be  su^Kcted  In  Beethoven's 
later  works  (for  example,  the  similarity  of  <^[ung  themes  iia 
various  movements  of  the  sonatas,  Qp.  106  ■  and  Op.  iic)  aco 
t«a  lub.lle  to  be  felt  more  than  subconsciously;  while  Ibe  device 
ol  clearly  quoting  an  earlier  movement  occurs  iHiIy  In  thre« 
intensely  dramatic  situations  (the  inlroductiom  to  the  finales  ia 
Op.  101,  the  violoncello  senate.  Of.  loi,  Ko.  I,  and  the  gth 
symphony)  where  its  whole  point  is  that  ol  a  surprise. 

;.  Tkt  Sanala  liiui  BuUuncn.—Il  is  unlikely  that  really  vital 
sonata  work  will  ever  be  based  on  a  kind  of  Wagnerian  Ltil- 
matij  system,  until  the  whole  character  ol  initruniental  form 
shall  have  attained  the  state  of  thiogi  In  which  the  move- 
ments are  not  separated  at  all.  There  has  been  no  ambitious 
or  "progressive"  composer  since  Beethoven  who  has  not, 
almost  as  a  matter  ol  etiquette.  Introduced  the  ghosts  ol  his 
defended  the  procedure 
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they  illustrate  no  principle,  new  or  old.  The  nearest  app 
to  some  such  principle  is  furnished  once  by  Schumann 
always  ingeniously  adapts  the  outward  forms  of  the  son: 
hisownpeculiarstyleof  epigrammatic  and  antithetic  expii 
discarding  as  beyond  his  scope  the  finer  aspects  of  frccdoi 
continuity  of  rhythm,  and  constructing  works  which  beir 
the  same  relation  to  the  classical  sonata  as  an  elaborate  1 
bean  lo  an  eascl-pidure.  Dealing  thus  with  a  looter  and 
'Ificial  type  of  organ'      '       "  '  .....    -^ 
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iicd  works  would  appear  like  poverty  ol  invention,  but  which 
here  furnishes  a  ridi  source  ol  bterest.  Many  other  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  since  Beethoven,  by  ^mposers  whose 
easy  mastery  is  that  ol  the  artist  wbo,  from  long  practice  in 
putting  maierial  into  a  ready-made  lorm,  becomes  interested 
in  the  cotistruction  of  new  ready-made  forms  into  which  he  can 

thing  to  he  descnjed,  even  In  pseuda-classical  an;  and  neither 
the  many  beautiful,  if  mannered,  works  of  Spohr,  which  disguisa 
one  stereotyped  form  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  instrumental 
>  tn  Op.  )0t  the  liia  two  notes  of  the  slow  mownanl  wen  u 
sItenhiHi|hi  added  (u  BceiliovtD  told  his  publisher]  for  the  pocpoaa 
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md  UKtuj' enMHU,  Mr  tlw  Eu  I 
varied  work*  o(  UauMMobB  docm  the  conlempC  iriildi  hu 
been  the  madern  comctioii  for  tbdr  Inili  pOiilkKi  fn  Iheir  day. 
Bnl  mmnn  DM  (orgH  lliM  tbembiKt  ofMnata  tbnns  Ii  no  men 
pnvBKe,  but  amn  (fee  vbele  <■(  draitBl  inttnimenti]  inuiic; 
vnd  we  mvt  here  pay  altmlkin  only  1o  Ihe  broadot  esicniiali 
<d  Iti  caMral  claiiici,  meittioning  what  dSverga  from  tlwrm  only 
is  (sdei  to  Ohuliate  then.  Schubnt'i  tendencies  an  highty 
intH»tii^,  but  Jl  would  carry  ui  loo  far  to  altnnpl  to  add  to 
irtat  b  (aid  ol  them  In  the  unifies  on  Mosrc  and  Schosek. 

Tkelailptat  raasttraf  the  sonata  itylefaBralimi.  A  larger 
■calg  and  more  ihamalie  Kop«  ihin  Bwhonn'a  seems  nnattain- 
aUe  within  tha  UraiU  at  any  muiie  Idemiliible  wiib  the  chsiical 
fonni;  and  tlw  lew  devdopmeacs  of  Bnhma  He  too  dtq>  for 
more  than  a  bare  suggotioo  of  their  sc(^  here.  Mitcb  of  the 
b^t  that  can  aa  yet  bt  shed  upon  tbem  will  come  through  tbc 
sludy  rf  Countripoiot  and  ConfrapuBtal  Forres  Cj.*.)- 
Ontwanlly  we  may  tn  •  further  evolution  of  the  co- 
herenee  o!  the  kty-aysion  of  works  as  whoka;  and  we  may 
aspeilally  potke  how  BHhmt's  modem  use  of  key-ielatlonshipa 
males  him  carry  on  the  devdr^mieiit  of  a  firat  movement 
nlher  in  a  tin|le  remote  key  (or  group  of  keys)  than  in  an 
inniWil  flow  of  madolitlafls  which,  unlas  woAed  out  on  an 

longer  proem  vivid  enough  eoloUn  to  conttut  whb  those  of 
lb*  expoiItiaD.  BRthoven')  tut  works  already  show  this 
tcodeocy  to  confine  the  development  to  one  region  rf  key. 
Another  point,  falriy  easy  of  analydj,  b  Bi»hms*s  unlhniied  new 
nsoDnH  In  the  Iiansfonnalion  of  themo.  lUtialratiens  of  this. 
IS  of  older  principles  of  thematic  development,  maybe  found  in 
■      'ii  artide  Mitocv  (eiampln  8-10).      "" 


furtber 


■nllie 
grealnisi  ol  Btxhms  than  to  explain  that  of  Bnlhoven,  Haydn 
or  Moialt.  fct  by  that  oulwird  sign  of  dramatic  mastery  in 
Ihm  trae  aootU  style,  that  variety  of  rhythmic  motion  which  we 
havgUtCBUauttrilciion,  Brahms  has  not  only  shown  in  every 
woA  hi*  kiuhip  with  Haydn,  Mourt  and  Beethoven,  but  in 
sBie  ptitieslit  dork  be  bu  giviD  )n  doctmientgry  evidence  0!  hli 
failh  in  it.  In  his  laM  yean  he  revised,  or  nther  lecomposed, 
hia  fir^  pien  of  dumber  muiic,  the  trio  in  B  major,  O?.  8.  The 
new  malnial  <lilltn  from  the  oM,  not  only  as  a  fresh  creative 
in^wlK,  but  also  in  Ibe  stmple  fact  thai  It  moves  literally  four 
limei  ai  fast.  Such  rapidity  is  not  shown  by  any  eiternal 
diqilay  of  energy)  Indeol  then  is  incomparably  more  repose  in 
the  new  vsnton  than  In  the  old.  But  the  comparison  of  Ibe 
two  clearly  demonstrates  that  Ihe  true  sonata  style  is,  now,  as 
at  tbe  onlset,  primarily  a  mailer  of  swill  actbn  and  rhythmic 
variety;  and  nothing  mon  certainly  Indicates  the  dlSerence 
between  the  tme  style  and  the  fifdessness  of  decadence  or 
■cadewidsm  than  thh  Sense  of  motion  and  proportion. 

In  *a  lu  as  the  tendencies  o!  modern  instrumental  muric 
leinaent  an  artisiic  idral  whidi  is  lotdgn  to  that  of  the  sonata 
willMot  being  false,  ihey  represent  a  different  type  of  motion, 
widti  in  it!  sweep,  and  consequently  slowet  in  its  steps.  The 
farm  such  a  motion  will  p»duce  may  owe  much  to  the  sonata 
whoi  they  ale  rtaliMd,  but  they  will  certainly  be  beyond 
rvognhion  different.  In  all  pi«bablli(y  thcr  constitute  the 
iscioua  aims  ol  the  writen  of  lymfhwh  fotmt  (f  e.) 
iwards,  just  as  the  classical  sonata  consiiluted  the 


ime-music.  But  the  growing  importance  and 
maturity  Of  the  symphonic  poem  docs  not  eidude  the  continued 
development  of  the  sonata  forma,  nor  lurs  it  so  far  reailaed 
nlEcieal  consistency  and  indtpendence  of  style  to  take  as  high 
a  {dace  in  a  sound  artistic  consciousness.  The  wider  sweep  of 
what  we  may  conveniently  call  "  ulin-symphonic  "  ihylhm 
owe*  its  origin  to  Wagner's  life-work,  which  consisted  in  evolving 
k  u  llwonly  musical  medium  by  which  open  could  beemand- 
pited  liom  Ihe  necessity  of  leeplng  si^  with  Instrumental 
music  Small  wonder,  ihrn,  thai  the  oeri  art  of  our  time  is  as 
jet.  like  that  of  Haydn's  youth,  stage-struck;  and  thai  all  our 
populai  cdlentnSei  from. the  same  ohaseaott.  ..One  Ibhit  ll 


cstain,  that  there  U  mote  artistic  value  and  vitally  in  a  sym- 
phonic poem  which,  whatevts'  ita  ddects  of  taste,  moves  at  the 
new  pace  and  embodies,  however  imperfectly,  auch  forms  as  that 
pace  fs  fit  (or,  than  In  any  number  of  works  In  which  the  sonata 
form  appears  as  a  dumsy  mould  forideastbat  belon^toadiffelenC 
mode  of  thought.  If  from  the  beginnings  eiempUhed  by  the 
symphonic  poems  of  the  present  day  a  new  arl-form  arises  In 
pure  instrumental  music  that  shall  stand  to  the  classical  sonata 
as  the  daiucal  sonata  stands  to  the  suite,  then  we  may  expect  a 
new  epoch  no  leas  glorious  than  that  which  scema  to  have  closed 
with  Brahms.  Until  this  aim  is  resliied  t)ie  sonata  forms  will 
represent  the  highest  and  purest  Ideal  of  an  ait-form  that  music, 
if  not  all  art,  has  ever  TeaUled. 

Seesl«)BEETnovEN;CONCaaTO;HAaiiom;OviitcrnE;RQNDa: 
SCHiaio.'S»EiiADB;SYNnioi(T;  Vauahons.  (D.  P,  T.)  - 

tONCmo,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  Ibe  province  of 
Cremona,  11  m.  E.  of  Crema  by  steam  tramway,  2S1  ft.  above 
Ka-levd.  Fop.  (iqot),  eijo  [lownji  8136  (commune).  It 
contains  a  handsomecastle built  in  1469-1475  for  Gatcazzo  Maria 
Sforea  1^  Benedetto  Terrinl  [d.  L.  Bdlrami,  11  Cailtlh  di 
Snaeiia,  Milan,  i8«o).  The  town  was  the  scat  of  a  Hebrew 
pHnting.prcss  founded  In  1473,  but  suppressed  Id  1597,  when, 
the  Jews  wtfc  expelled  from  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

SOXDEBBURG.  a  seaport  and  seaside  resort  of  Germany,  m 
the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holslein,  on  the  S.W.  coast 
ol  the  Island  of  Alsen,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town,  and  17  m. 
by  steamboat  N.E.  from  Flensburg.  Fop.  (igoj),  7047.  It  ia 
connected  with  tbe  mninland  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  haa 
a  caslle,  now  used  as  barracks,  in  the  beautiful  chapd  of  which 
many  memhen  of  the  Sonderburg-Augustenbuis  line  lie  buried; 
a  Lutheran  cbtitch  and  a  town  baU.  There  Is  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  a  considerable  shipping  trade  is  done.  The  town, 
which  ciisied  In  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  burnt  down 
in  1M4  during  the  assault  hy  the  Prussians  upon  Ihe  Dfippler 
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irincipaJiiy  of  Schwanl 
7  m.  by  ran  N.  0    " 


Germany,"  capital    t 


the 


,1.  (1905),  7j8j.  ll  possesses  a 
cuiie,  wna  natural  history  and  antiquarian  collections,  and  a 
parish  church  (restored  1S91),  with  the  mausoleum  (iSgi)  ol 
the  rngning  princes.  There  an  manufactuia  of  wooQcns  and 
pins. 

lOHDRIO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Ila]y,  capita]  of  Ihe  province 
of  Sondrio,  Id  the  VolleUlna,  1140  ft.  above  sca-levd,  on  the  Hver 
Adda,  26  m.  E.  of  Lake  Como  and  Si  m.  by  rail  N'.E.  ol  Milan. 
Pop.  (iQoO,  *A'i  (town);  7707  (commune).  TV  Vallellina,  o( 
which  Sondrio  Is  the  capital,  produces  a  consdcrablc  quantity^ 
of  red  wine.  Sondrio  also  has  silk-works.  Above  the  town  to 
the  north  rise  the  snowclad  peaks  of  the  Bemina  group.  Tbe 
railway  goes  on  to  Tirsno,  16  m.  luther  east,  from  which  diverge 
the  Bemina  and  Sielvio  toads. 

SOKE,  or  Son.  a  rivet  ol  central  India  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  Erannoboas  of  Ihe  Creek  geographers.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Jumna  it  is  Ihe  chief  tributary  of  the  Ganges 
on  its  right  bank.  It  rises  In  the  Amarkaniak  highlands  about 
j5ooft.  above  sea-level,  Ihe  Xcrbudda  and  Mahanadi  also  having 
thdr  sources  in  the  same  table-land.  From  this  ooinl  il  Son 
north-west  through  an  intricate  mass  ol  hilli,  ui 
Kaimur  range,  which  constitutes  tl 
Gangctic  plait! 


which  o 
Ken  it 


1  until  it  falls  Into  Ibe  Can 
al  course  of  4S5  m. 


lies  the 
east  and  1: 


1  about  300 


wild  hilly  counlty,  which  has  been  imperfecily  ciplotcd;  while 

Miriapur,  Shahahad,  Gaya  and  Faina.  The  Sone  canals,  fed 
by  the  river,  form  a  great  system  of  irrigaiion  in  Ihe  province  of 
Behar.  Tlie  headwotks  are  situated  at  Dehri  about  15  m.  below 
the  point  where  the  river  leaves  Ihe  hilly  ground.  Tlw  wdt 
•cross  the  Sone  at  Ihis  point  is  believed  lo  be  the  longest  con-, 
St  rucied  in  a  single  imbroken  piece  of  masonry,  the  length  bet  ween 
abutment)  bdng  11,469  ft.  A  main  canal  is  taken  dS  on  ellbet 
buk  ol  lite  rlvo-,  aod  each  ol  these  li  divided  intobtancbct.. 


le  n.  of  diitribiiuria, 

Inigiling  sjs.ooo  acre*.  Tbe  Sone  caoaU  were  b«gua  in  i86g, 
'  I  opcntion  in  i874i  tbcy  fonn  ■  viluiblc  ptDtedion 


■  petfon 


lo  Ihc  rice  aap  al  Behu. 

lOHO,  eilbn  so  iptiud  "  _  _  _ 
titcniy  sense  ■  sboR  mclrlcal  compositioD  uUpted  Car  singiDg 
Di  actually  ul  (0  muilc.  In  the  Kcond  kok  of  the  msd  it  ^1IU^ 
itrictly  be  lycical  in  iu  natuie;  but  mugjdins  and  gihen  fte- 
queoOy  UH  tbe  wDid  in  (he  wider  Mum  of  aay  thott  poem  let 
to  nuiic.  A  "unj,"  as  ■  lonn  ol  poem,  usually  lutoi  on  some 
tingle  thought  or  emotion,  eipreised  lubjecUvely  in  t.  number 
of  itaoiai  or  nrophes.  Almoal  every  nalion  ii  in  possession 
ol  In  invoeiue  store  of  old  simple  ballads  iq.v-),  which  are  the 
ipODlineous  outcome  of  the  ins{»ntioo  of  tbe  people  ("  (olk- 
BOtifS  '*)j  and  represent  in  a  rcmarlcahlc  degree  thcu  t*sta, 
feelings  and  aitdrationi',  but  in  addition  to  these,  (here  ate,  of 
couiM.  the  more  Snlihed  and  regular  compodtions  bora  at  the 

>y  eiisl,  and  does  largely 

,  .     liment  ol  music.    With 

[he  iccessioD  of  Elizabeth  the  allenlion  ol  the  EnglUb  poeii 
was  immedialfly  drawn  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
lyrical  literature.  The  miscellanies,  one  ol  which  Master 
Slender  would  have  paid  more  than  forty  shillings  to  have  iu  his 
pocliet  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  were  giilands  of  songs,  most  of 
thecn  a  tittle  mde  in  lorm,  only  mere  "  packets  et  bald  rhymes." 
But  about  1590  the  popularity  of  the  song  having  gieaily  in- 
creased, more  skilful  wriieii  were  altiacted  to  its  use,  and  the 
famous  Enflaiid'i  Hdkim  of  ilxx  marked  the  hey-day  of  Eliza- 
bethan song'writing.  In  Ihb  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Lodge, 
Bamfield  and  Gmne,  to  name  no  others,  were  laid  under 
contribution.  Ly]y,  with  such  exquisite  numbers  as  "  Cupid 
and  my  Campaspc  "  (isSt),  had  preceded  the  beat  anthobgics, 
and  is  really  the  earliest  of  the  attttt-tongsteiB  of  England. 
Among  superb  song-wrileii  who  followed  were  Uailowe  ("  Come 
Lve  with  me  and  be  my  love").  Campion  ("MysweeteslLesbla") 
Ben  Jonson  ("Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  "}  uid  Fletcher 
("  Here  ye  iJdics,  thatdepise"),most  of  these  bang  dramatists, 
who  illuminaicd  their  plays,  and  added  a  delicate  omatncnt 
to  them,  by  means  of  those  exquisite  lyrical  inlerpolationt. 
Side  by  side  with  such  pacts,  and  a  little  later,  began  to  flourish 
the  school  of  cavalier  song-writers,  tor  whose  purpcae  the  lyric 
was  self-sufficient.  They  added  to  our  literature  jewels  of 
perennial  lustre— Wither,  with  his  "Shall  I wastingin  despair," 
Herrick  with  "  Bid  me  to  live  "  and  "  Gather  ye  Rosebuds, 
Carew  with  "  Ast  me  no  more  where  June  bestows,"  WaOer  with 
"  Co.  lovely  Kose,"  SuckUpg  with  "  Why  so  pale  and  war 
Lover?"  and  Lovelace  with  "  Tell  me  not.  Sweet,  I  am  un 
This  was  the  classic  age  of  the  true  British  song,  which  su 
all  other  farms  of  poetry  after  the  decay  of  taste,  and  con 
to  flourish  in  the  hands  of  Diyden,  Sedley,  Aphra  Beb 
Rochester  down  to  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century, 
outburst  of  song  was  followed  by  nearly  a  hundred  years 
which  the  simplest  and  more  direct  forms  of  lyrical  utt 
found  comparatively  little  encouragement.  Just  befoi 
romantic  revival  the  song  reasserted  its  position  in  lite 
and  achieved  the  most  splendid  successes  in  the  hands  of 
.11  kinds  of  fragmentary  m 


h  had  s 


Icotland,  ind 


it  may  be  uid  to  have 
been  recreated  by  Blake.  At  the  opening  of  the  igth  century 
It  became  the  vehicle  ol  some  of  the  loveliest  fandei  and  the 
purest  art  of  Coleridge,  Ketts,  SheOey,  Byron  and  Landorj 
while  In  a  later  day  tonp  of  rare  perfection  were  composed  by 
Tennyson  and  by  ChriMina  Rosseta  (E.C.) 


oimot  be  definitely  drawn,  for  Umjt  have  Kted  tmt  nacud  tqxia 
each  other  ever  since  music  eiisted  ■*  ■  cultivated  tit,  ytt  Ic 
nay  reasonably  be  msinlaiaed  that  the  folk-nag,  mbkk  Is^ 
Lt  the  base  of  all  muaic,  presem 
:baracteristics  such  aa  mikst  al 

inconsdous  products  of  the  humaa  mind,  ooiUaf  note  by 
nstinct  than  by  method,  from  the  poiiihed  tad  cooKJous  pra- 
lucts  of  the  schools.  For  tbe  puipoMi  then  of  tkii  axicle, 
an-umt  may  be  distinguished  from  folk-ionf  by  the  fact  that  it 
of  trained  musicians  and  is  designed,  at  any  i«te 
after  the  dose  of  tbe  i&ib  century,  for  voice  with  imtreineiital 
:companimeot,  whereat  «e  abiU  lettria  tba  («m  /M-mg  to 
.ch  melodies  1*  appear  to  have  been  the  work  oi  untntorcd 
inds,  and  to  have  aiiKD  independently  of  any  Mt  oBCOsly  for 
irmonic  support. 

The  early  history  of  song  on  its  mutical  side  may  be  Kgarded 
I  the  hiilory  of  the  evolution  of  melody:  and  thice  what  ia 
known  of  melody  before  the  end  of  the  iGlh  century,  apaut 
~  Ik-song,  is  eitremely  slight,  it  is  in  the  tolk-aong  itaeU 
thai  lUi  evoluiioD  Is  primarily  to  be  studied.    Previously  ts  th« 

in  the  folk-wng  and  in  Che  an-song,  played  an  entirely 
insignificant  pan.  Afterwards  the  new  cnnttpljoD  of  hannoiiy 
hich  came  in  with  the  17th  century  not  only  shifted  tbe  bMa 

icntial  feature  ol  artistic  song.  Though  ft  Iki  beyond  tlM 
rovince  ol  this  artide  to  discuss  fully  tbe  cDinpIec  qneacioiifl 
.volved  ia  the  evolution  of  vocal  melody,  loiDe  slight  sketch  ii  a 
necessary  prclinunary  to  a  proper  undnala  riding  of  the  aabjcct 

It  may  be  sssumed  that  In  the  coaisa  ot  age*  the  mifntth 
■  utterance*  of  primitive  mi 


iDd*  of  more  or  leii  definite  pitch,  hearing  laidUgible  iililhw 
ps  oue  to  saother;  and  that  from  these  emerged  sfaoft  jiiiiswii. 
in  which  rhythm  piobably  played  the  prlac^ial  part,  rdteratol 
'''  that  interminable  pnslstency,  which  many  tmvellaa  havo 
1  as  characteristic  of  savage  catioos  in  the  pnaent  day.  A 
further  stage  is  reached  iriien  tome  such  pifmitivs  phraac  is 
repeated  at  a  different  level  by  way  of  contrast  and  variety,  but 
melody  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  does  not  begin  till  tint 
different  phrases  come  to  be  combined  In  tome  sort  ot  sdieme  or 
pattern.  When  the  power  to  produce  such  combiaatioiia  becomi 
common  in  a  nation,  its  musical  history  may  be  said  to  have 
bcgniL'  Racial  chaiacteriilics  are  displayed  in  the  choice  of  notes 
out  of  which  such  phrases  art  fanned..  But  in  all  races  h  may  ba 
sunnised  that  tbe  main  determining  cause  in  tbe  first  instance  ia 
that  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  which  givea  esptualnneaa 
and  meaning  to  speech,  even  though  cuilrihutory  canscs  aiiiins 
from  the  imitative  faculty  common  to  man  may  peihapt  be 
admilted—Hich  as  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the  itevei  of  the  tea, 
the  cries  of  animals,  the  notes  of  birds,  the  itrikuig  of  ooe  obfect 
against  another,  and  finally  tbe  lotuidt  made  by  ptinatlra 
instruments.  The  tendency  of  the  ^Making  voice  ta  tail  a 
fourth  and  to  rise  a  fifth  has  often  been  noted.  It  it  pRdmblt 
that  these  intervals  were  among  the  first  to  ha  defined,  aad  that 
the  many  modesot  scales,  underiyfng  the  popular  mdodicaal  the 
various  natioos  of  the  world,  weretbcRaultofdiflerantnEtlBdt 
■  If  the  one  phrase  is  represented  I>y  A,  and  Ibc  other  by  S.  the 
commaDcst  meladic  icbemei  pnaeared  by  the  lotk-soifB  o(  •>>• 
world  may  be  viewed  ihui-^B,  AAB.ABb,  ABA,  AMB.  A, 
AABA.  ABBA.  Of  thw,  thov  in  which  th^  openlas  phnse  A  a 
repesredatthecoDclusionve  the  most  saiiifsctory.  for  both  instinct 
__. gialiied  by  a.  --  ■- ..._....   . 


The  history  ol  soi 
divisions,  ibe  one  be 
art-song.    Though  I 


H  Uutic. 
luucal  fona  ftttt  into  two  main 
3  the  folk-song,  tbe  other  to  Ihc  I 
f  demarcation  between  the  two  I 


phrase  C.    In  ■ 

laalyih.  imo  one  itractuie.    SiicB  iiieladFei  6ni>ry'» 

if  an  excrprioaal  order.    Many  mtlmlkt  iniPiJyt  »_ 

^uaies;  of  these  she  rondo  form  slmikl  be  iiiiiniiMirt    illKCil 


d  delsnlning  tbc 

IBumal  Ihit  the  fill  of  a  [ourlb  il  Ihc  mt«va]  earliest  urivM 
U  bji  tbc  iDslincl  oi  Ihg  Indo-EutDpeui  ncc— uid  thiL  inlti- 
■cning  KHindi  wen  idded  which  roulled  evcQlmlly  in  the  Ihrte 
pouible  lonni  el  the  diuonic  tetixbord,  the  uiliol  bnog  that 
vhich  ii  chaiuuritiic  si  the  uciEnt  QorUn  mixle  oi  tale  (the 
buk  oi  the  Gieek  miuicil  lyuen)  in  which  tvo  lelracbordi, 
klving  the  icmilone  between  the  lowest  nolo  and  the  neil  ibave 
it,  an  HiperimpoKd  (ue  Bourgault  Ducoudriy,  Inlnxtuctian  to 
JO  Ckousu  di  Gria  «  d'Oricul). 

.  Il  must,  hovfevei,  be  Tenumbeied  lliat  the  popular  initinct 
knows  noLhing  about  leLnchotdioiKalei,  which  are  abitnct  ion*, 
and  only  creates  melodies,  or  at  Inu  uiccnsicni  cf  sounds,  which 
are  the  outward  expression  of'inuaid  ieclin^  The  Greek 
(basrisis therefore,  in  recordi RE  ceriain  modes  is  being  in  use  in 
thcii  day,  were  in  eHect  merely  tutinj;  tetelts  arrived  a(  by 
analysing  popular  melodies — and  from  the  penincnce  with  which 
■  be  Greeki.  and  loUowini  them,  moat  of  the  musical  historians 
oi  Euiope.  have  insisted  upon  a  leliacboidal  basis  lor  the  an  o( 
music  it  may  be  issumsd  that  in  these  nelodicB  a  basis  of  foui 

It  is  a  Icature  which  marks  a  considerable  number  oi  lolk- 
sangl  beard  in  Greece  at  the  present  day,  and  also  of  many  lalk- 

■■ull  Ducoudray,  CAaximi  ii  Bata-Bniiti»t).  The  interval  of 
a  Coutth  a  nearly  always  prominent  too  in  Ibe  music  oi  savafe*. 
If  it  la  natural  to  canned  these  [acu  wilh  the  drop  ol  a  fourth, 
charactfriatic  tH  the  qxalting  voice,  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  an 
ndusirely  "  tctracbordal  pmod  '*  of  primitive  song,  at  any  tate 
till  it  can  be  thowD  that  mdodics  haied  on  other  principles  did 
not  eiisi  side  by  side  wiili  tboae  thai  aie  letrachordal.  From 
the  rise  o[  a  £i(h  and  the  fall  o(  a  fouitb,  the  ocUve,  which 
results  froni  combimng  tfaese  iclervab,  may  well  have  become 
familiar  at  a  very  culy  epoch.  Indeed  a  pnlonted  bowl  begin- 
ning on  a  high  note  and  descending  a  iull  octave  in  tcmilonis— or 
notes  approiimaleJy  rcMmbling  setnitooea — is  recorded  both  of 
theCaribsandollheDalivetol  Australia,  wthal  familiarity  with 
the  octave  need  not  ptcnppoae  an  advanced  Uage  Ol  musical 
devduppmenL 

To  pass  (mm  the  iphOB  o[  mere  ipeculation  nearer  to  the 
domain  of  hislory,  il  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  the 
oldest  form  of  song  or  chant  which  a 
in  certain  redtalterD  fotmulae.    Theses 
to  be  derived  from  (he  rise  and  fill  of 

Ibcrefbre  nol  surprising  that  O.  Fleischei  (JanmctMwfc  ier 
nKerulKwIcw  Uuiik-Giuiiiclaft,  Jan.-Mai.  igoi}  i>  ablo  to 
■race  practically  identical  formulae  in  the  traditional  methods 
of  reciting  the  Vedas,  ibe  Koran,  the  Jer/ish  and  Christian 
liturgies.  The  simplot  form  conssts  of  four  notes  (a  diatonic 
leirachoid).  a  lediing  note,  preceded  by  two  notes  rising  to  il, 
and  fallowed  by  a  fall,  or  cadence,  for  the  doae,  the  vdce  lising 
above  the  tedtitic  note  in  ordo-  to  emphaslie  important  words, 
or  according  to  the  nature  ol  the  sentence.  An  aiieodcd  fom 
B  both  DBtunl  and  commta. 


♦°,' 


be  esUbliihed  is  fi 
isnatutal,  will  bel< 


m 


ft.-finr. 


Uany  Ftench  songs  have  been  collected  in 
tho  follQwing  formula,  oe  variationa  of 
feature;- 


This  corresponds  closely  with  the  third  example  { 
Diat  the  melodies  in  question  aie  of  (rest  antiquity  may  be 
inferred  from  Ihg  fact  that  Iheyaie  almost  confined  loibeatdesl 
cUu  of  folk-aoDg,  that  which  cdebraies  May  Day  and  the  be^- 
ning  ol  spring.  M.  Tiersot  (La  Cka-uoH  fofulairc  n  Frana, 
Paris,  i&8^)  plausibly  finds  in  than  a  survival  o(  a  melodic 
ItaimeDI,  whicb  may  have  belonged  to  pagan  hymns  [n  honour 
~  spring,  basing  his  supposition  upon  the  fact  that  the  phrase 
question  occuin  in  Uie  melody  of  the  Easier  hymn  "  O  Filii 
Filiae."  The  medieval  Chu^,  actmg  on  piindptes  Fimijiar 
sli  ages,  may  well  have  helped  to  msgc  a  pagan  in  a  Chrisliao 
festival  by  adopiing,  not  merely  old  rite  aod  observanca,  but 
the  actual  melody  wilh  which  these  had  for  ages  been  associated, 
A  similar  turvival  in  French  lolli-song  is  thai  of  the  mdody  of  the 
Tmu  ftiipiMiH,  the  chant  used  for  the  psalm  "  When  Israel 
came  out  ol  ^ypl  "  (mentioiied  in  the  otb  century  by  Auicljan  ' 
Rfcmrf  as  being  voy  old).  Its  q^ieoiance,  like  that  ol  the 
Euto  byma,  in  songs,  which  cm  other  grounds  can  be  proved  to 
be  ol  great  antiquity,  points  to  the  probability  of  its  beinx  ol 
popuUl  otifiu.  It  ^so  bean  equally  strong  mark*  of  being 
derived  from  a  redtation  formula,  as  indeed  its  appropriatioB 
slm  suffidentiy  indicates, 
detach  other  primitive  lonnulae  from  the 
in  which  they  are  enshrmed  form  a  brancb  ol 
f^-loft  DOW  being  actively  pursued.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
comparative  mdodufciiy  "  —if  the  phisse  may  be  toined— will 
a  lot  Ihtt  (Mpartment  ol  musical  knowledge  what  the  science 
[  comparative  phitolocy  bss  done  for  language.  Oscar  Fldscher 
(l.if.G  h  t)  bas  endtavouml  to  Imz  the  history  in  Europe  of 
the  primitive  phnises  betonghig  to  the  tnalody  or't««S*iias" 
(or  Unui  ul  Dnu)  u  livea  by  Oe  VUlemarqui  la  Bama-Bn^ 


IhsaldChrijUanhyniTi, "  CoDditorilmciic 
Biihop  Ambnnc):— 


LTUI,  and  Ibat  this 
3f  Aryxa  origin  the 
fiftb  nMe  ibovc  tbe  ionic,  bI  my  nie  in  the  mon  popular  lola. 
CombuicD  {La  limiqiu,  p.  iii)  obicrva  ibit  wc  owe  (he  uh  oI 
the  ocuve.  the  filth  and  the  fourth  to  the  South  and  Eait,  but 
that  the  [mportance  of  the  third  in  our  modem  m^siul  fyxeiii 
ii  due  to  the  intlinaive  genius  of  the  West  and  Notth,  i.i.  lo 
Engtand  uid  Scandiuvia  (see  also  Hugo  Riemanp,  CackieUt 
iir  UMsMktmt.  Leipilg.  lgf)S>  and  Wooldridge,  Oxferi  Hi 


of  Utui 


Ir  Cenl 


[on 


ihing.tbe  Tact  of  pan-tin^ng  in  England 
beca  ihown,  the  origin  of  many  [ 
ic  originaUy  uaed  for  chaEling  oi 


n  froi 


very  different 

charactera  under  the  Influence  of  more  decided  rhylhmi  tbui  that 
of  speech.  To  accompany  bodily  movemcnn  (which  by  a  natural 
lair  betODlt  rhythmical  when  often  repeated)  with  mu«c,  vocal 
oi  initnunental,  ii  an  almoK  univtrsif  human  instinct,  whether 
to  alleviate  the  burden  or  the  rnonotony  of  labour,  as  in  lowing, 
aowing.  ^linoing.  bammeHng  and  a  icoie  of  other  pumits,  oilo 
pIoiBDte  pleasure  and  eicilemer-      -  '-  ■'■-  ' 

'  known  in  all  agtt,  of  dindng  ana  smgtng  at  IM   same 
tbil  song  arose  as  1  mere  accessory  to  the  dance.    Il  is 
probable  thai  the 
■hich  are  tbe  natu 


:,  from  the  ci 


ccompanimcn 

will  deny  iha 

taeeswi^b  ballad*  of  their 

them  for  the 

dance,  Uid  that,  especially 

mdodyowa 

toihe'daDceaniBcaleulabk 

on  the  rhythmical  side 
debl.> 

It  may  be  assumed  then  thai  upon  some  such  basis  at  hu 
been  roughly  indicated  the  dlHeieni  nations  of  the  world  have 
developed  each  their  own  nusicil  phrasedogy,  nnanat-ag  from 
and  answering  to  their  aevcral  needs  and  temperaments  and  that 
the  short  melodic  phrases,  out  of  which  foLk-tunes  are  made,  have 
their  roots  In  a  past  as  distant  as  that  hi  whicfa  the  elements  of 
language  weie  formed,  and  that  tbe  popular  Instinct  which 
through  countless  sga  has  divenlfied  Ibiue  fotira  and  umnged 
them  into  melodies,  whose  conslruclians  are  mostly  tusceptlhle 
to  analysts,  is  the  lame  insihict  u  that  which  baa  ^ven  to 
language  its  grunmar  and  its  syntax. 

In  proceeding  now  to  the  actual  hiwoiy  of  tang  in  Europe, 
tt  mutt  be  rtmembered  that  it  is  insepanhly  connected  with 
,f,,„j  ,(  poetry,  Mdody  till  witbln  coTDpatattvely  recent 
a—t^  times  continued  to  fulfil  its  original  function  of 
^im^t.  enhancing  the  value  and  eipreasivcBt*!  of  langvige. 
For  poetry  of  the  epic  kind  with  the  long  hnei  cemown  lo  (uly 
European  peoplet.  tome  such  Iwms  of  chaatint 
indicated  must  have  sufficed. 


the  growth  of  Iha  refrain  fniin  saraaunal  daKiiw  i 
•ee<C;  J.  Shup,  firiii* /'i^k-Smd.  p.  M    NoribmiM 
inn  of  danciri  with  all  primitive  rcliglaut  ceremonies 
IS  X.  J.  Frteman,  StiaiU.iIM^u  {iga]\ 


belon  the  t 


ith  compact  form  and  balanetd 

uikr  poeliy.    This  was  probably  the  case  long 
for  long  epic  narratives  began  lo  dbappeir  in 

form  must  have  been  generally  familiar  in  the  early  middle  age*, 
from  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  Ibeie  hymns  thenuelTt* 
are  likdy  to  have  been  formed,  in  pan  at  any  rale,  on  taoMa^ 
which  were  Plmdy  known  and  popular. 

We  have  definite  ioformalton  that  in  the  early  middle  agei  two 
sorts  ol  popular  poetiy  eiisi«l — the  historical  ballad*  (detcea^ 
dasti  of  thoie  alluded  (o  by  Tacitus  in  his  Cmuitia  _  . 
as  chaiacteristic  of  the  Germans,  and  as  constituting  itm.'i 
their  only  historical  records),  and  popular  sonp  of  a 
character  which  caused  them  to  be  described  as  canHca  KtftnS^ 
by  Si  Augustine;  the  council  of  Agde  (jot)  foibade  ChritliaDaHi 
frequent  asscmbUes  where  they  were  sung:  St  CiuiK,  Utbop 
of  Aries,  speaka  of  the  ckaxu  SiaMigtei  sung  by  county 
folk,  both  men  and  women;  the  Council  of  Chllons  menaced  the 
women,  who  leeoi  to  have  been  the  chief  oflendeis,  with  eioom- 
municatioo  and  whipping;'  lastly  Chirieraagnt,  whoae  love  lor 
the  better  data  of  song  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  be  ordered  ti 
collection  ol  them  to  be  made  lot  bU  own  use,  taid  of  the  otbet 
"  canticum  luipe  et  luiuriotum  circa  eccletiti  ageTeomiiino,<iiiod 
et  ubique  vilindum  est,"  Beyond  tbe  fact  of  their  eaistence  w« 
know  nothing  of  ihoe  songs  of  the  early  middle  age*.  Their 
influence  on  the  popular  mind  was  vigorously  resisted,  a*  wc 
have  teen,  by  the  Church,  and  for  many  ceniuiies  eSarta  were 
made  lo  supplant  them  by  songs,  the  subject!  ol  wfaict  weic 
taken  from  the  Gospel  narratives  and  Ihe  Uvc*  el  tbe  tainlt, 
so  that  folk-song  and  church  song  strove  logelbcr  for  pepulariiy. 
Doubtless  the  church  song  borrowed  musical  elemenis  from  it* 
rival:  noi  was  Ihe  folk-tong  uninfluenced  in  It*  turn  by  tlie  tradi- 
tional muse  of  the  Church.  In  considering  this  latter  music, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  melodies  adapted  to 
the  prose  portions  of  the  ritual  without  definite  riiythm,  and  tboie 
of  the  hymnt,  where  the  metre  of  the  Latin  venes  and  their 
tiania  fonn  Dccetsllattd  a  correqxHHJing  rhythm  and  mutial 
form.  Rhythm  in  mutic,  which  has  its  origin  and  coiuterpan  in 
the  regulac  bodily  novements  involved  in  various  depannentt 
of  labour  and  in  the  dance,  must,  aabas  slteidy  beea  laid,  have 
always  be«i  an  essential  feature  of  popular  mdody,  and  it  it 
reasonable  to  conchide  from  its  absence  in  the  plain-sraig,  and 
indeed  lor  many  centoriet  in  ihetompositiont  of  musicians,  which 
had  Ihe  idain-song  for  their  buij,  that  tbete  hymns,  which  K^te- 
lenled  tbe  popular  part  of  the  Church  tervicei.  were  also  iqiic- 
tentative  of  the  popular  tastes  of  the  line.  In  all  age*  the  Church 
hat  drawn  largely  from  popular  song  for  the  meiodiea  of  it* 
hymns.     It  is  moreover  in  the  highest  degree  imptobable  that 

coBtcioutnett,  without  pre-existing  models,  a  melody — to  taka 
a  tingle  iottioce — like  that  of  "  Conditor  ahne  tidenun  "— tbt 
pirvival  of  which  in  innnmenbk  Eunipean  folk-toot*  baa 
already  been  alluded  to. 

Numerous  additions  to  the  store  of  plain-tong  melodia  *etc 
made  by  the  monastic  compoaciB  of  the  middle  ages;  tbe  moat 
notable  is  that  ol  Ibc  Diu  bat.  of  which  the  woidt  ire  attributed 
to  Thomas  de  CeUno  (d.  iijo), 

Refennce  ibould  alto  be  made  to  the  music  rf  the  litotgial' 
drainatormytieiis,  popular  in  medieval  times:  Tkt  Lamentaiw^ 
if  AujU,  Tht  Wiu  dwf  Fealiik  Vup'^  and  Tkt  Prt^rU  a/ 
Ctriii,  are  given,  both  ten  and  music,  in  Coussemakei's  L'Har. 
nunit  an  nwyoi  tie.  They  reflect  the  severe  style  of  the  plaits-; 
long,  aod  were  probably  intended  for  cultivated  latbct  than 
popular  audiencea.  The  tame  it  probably  true  of  the  tecular 
tongi  quoted  in  Ihe  tame  work.  These  have  a  spedal  inteiol 
*■  being  the  earliest  ipedmem  of  song  which  have  come  down  to 
ui  in  Christian  time*.  The  best  known  is  the  "  Complainte."  on 
Ihe  death  ol  Charlemagne  {quoted  in  many  histories),  the  digit!- 
fied.  il  somewhat  dreary ,  melody  of  which  revolves  mostly  on  i1»« 
fint  three  notes  of  a  nujor  scale,  once  tiung  to  Ihe  fourth  [lhii« 
lecalliog  the  old  tecilaiipn  formula).     Rhythm  it  pnctically 
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■IweBl.    On  ibe  otber  buid,  tbt  Mng  in  bmsor  at  OtW  HI.  hu 

debute  rbyttim  and  1  dcgm  ol  ninrfiilnrw  Tbs  "  Dodiu 
OttiDO  "  ou  *  mcU-kDomi  ale,  whicb,  uiiMe  the  ml  of  Uhk 
queried  by  Couxeouikei,  i>u  pnibabljr  of  popular  taipn,  im  ifac 
LalJB  word)  do  aol  fit  Ibe  melody  aod  pisbabLy  reprcKOt  a  bee 
lnjaiUtro&  fram  an  ongiiul  in  tiie  TemacuUf  tongue.' 


it  a  "Chantoo  de  Tabk"  of  the  lOth 
oeolui?,  a  really  gncilul  melody,  ibe  quotalion  of  vhicli  may 
•erve  ID  dolrey  the  illuiion  ibat  ibe  major  icale,  to  ofieo 
dcKribed  u  modem,  bu  any  eihei  claim  id  Uk  litlo  than  the 
Fact  th«t  It  ha*  been  preseived  by  modeni  muaidani,  while 
olbcn  have  been  dltcarded. 


^ 


In  tbe  mae  (oDectioo  may  be  found,  boide  other  Uitorica] 
■onft.  tm  odei  ol  Boethiiii  and  iwo  odei  ol  Horace,  k1  to 
uu^l'  but  whether  the  melodia  fiven  rei>RKDl  medieval 
music  Of  Roman  inuiic,  omupied  or  not,  h  la  impossible  10 
oelermine.  Theae  loiigt  have  been  dwelt  upon,  lor  they  Dot 
only  reproenl  lome  kind)  oF  musk  that  were  lung  in  the  gih  and 

work  of  the  troubadours  was  derived.  They  may  be  summed 
up  as  a  cbunh-song  and  tolk-sonf,  aod  Ibe  songs  by  more  or  less 
cultured  penons  made  alttr  ibcse  models.  Foe  tbe  subsequent 
history  of  (be  art  (he  folk-song  represents  by  far  the  meal  potent 
influence,  but  the  mehMJin  quoted  by  CDuasemaker  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  works  of  the  popular  inslincl  aSard  in- 
saffitieni  data  for  safe  geneialiiation.  More  direct  evidence  is  to 
be  lound  in  the  i  «h-centuty  pastoral  play— It  Jiu  it  RMn 
a  it  UatieK,  till  within  recent  yean  considered  as  the  work  of 
Adam  de  U  Hale,  but  since  the  able  crilidsms  of  M.  Tienat  In 
the  work  reletm]  to  above,  likely  henceforth  to  be  regarded  u 
1'  *  This  melody,  which  Is  plainly  derived  fnmi  lecimion,  with  A 
u  I«iu  loirHi.  ehiMly  mfmbles  rhai  of  Ljimiir,  a  frfk-torg  o( 
It  noted  by  H.  Thuren  in  r^u  and  identified  by 


Bd.ll. 


que  "  (dnripheml  t^  u.  hlriicher, 


.--^r- -»-'-, — , _^.,..  XopenhJgen, 

Identity  of  Kyle  between  a  populjr  mng  ol  (lie  9lh  century. 

' '-' '■ —  ti  the  lllh  and  a  Folk-una  Rill  lunt  in  the  lolh 

..  ._^  king — cspeoaUy  in  view  d7  the  fact  ikal  in  the 

m  Island!  iiulrumental  mane  li  piKlioUv  unlinown. 

Lord  Albbumham  has  a  ViTyi]  of  tbe  loth  century,  "dam 
dirrcti  dc  I'Eneide  sunt  accompagn^  de  notations 


Cha  oMm  tnlleclion  ol  lolk-sonp  in 


.  Im  tbe  odiiDa) 

compositions  wtuch  uutre  AOani  has  bequeathed  1«  poMcrity 
pndude  us  Irom  believing  that  lie  couU  have  otiginatH]  the 
dainty  airs  contained  in  ttial  play,  el  which  JUUn  is'itaw 
is  generally  familiar,  and  is  iiill  10  he  beaid  on  tbe  lips  oS  peasants 
in  tbe  notth  of  Ftuwe  (see  Tiet^t,  p.  434,  a.).  If  M.  Tienot's 
view  is  oHtea,  the  melodie*  in  Aiini  c<  Uaritm  may  be  taken 
tnrqHHcnl  the  popular  stylo  ol  an  epoch  ctaiiderably  anterior 
tothcdaitDithepiayiiHitf  (ibougb  allowance  must  be  made  lor 
the  coftecting  hand  ol  a  pioleaatonal  musidanj  which  ia  OUT 
eacuae  foe  introducing  tlicm  at  this  place. 

Before  speaking  of  the  songs  ol  troubadour*,  trouvtm  iDd 
minnesingers,  alliBion  muse  be  made  to  a  clan  of  men  who 
pbyed  a  port  llw  importance  ol  which  both  in  (he  social  umI 
political  life  ol  the  middle  ages  is  attested  b^ 
chriHiicleis  and  poets,  viz,  the  tkalds,  baidt  or  m 
duel  deposituies  of  tbe  musical  and  podical  liadiliont  d  the 
several  countries  to  which  ibey  belonged.  They  varied  greatly 
in  rank.  Some  were  iitacked  to  the  retinue  ol  Ungi  aod  nobles, 
whilst  otbeis  cateted  for  the  ear  of  tbe  peasantry  (eventually 
to  be  classed  with  joggers,  airobals,  beaiwards  and  the  Uke, 
aharing  the  unenviable  rtpuMlion  which  attatbed  to  IbcM 
npreseniativa  ol  popular  aedicval  uauaements).  That  ihcM 
latter  were  also  welcome  at  tbe  baD*  of  tbt  great,  is  an  estab- 
lisbed  iaii,  which  may  lervc  as  ■  reminder  that  in  feudal  tinua 
the  distinction  that  now  eaiua  between  the  music  of  the  cultj- 
vated  classes  and  ol  the  peasantry  was  but  slight.  The  style 
el  the  church  music  was  as  univen^y  familiar  as  the  style  o( 
the  loik-ung.  Foe  musicians,  both  of  high  and  low  degree,  no 
other  models  existed.  This  [act  is  pstenlly  clear  wlm  the  sra^ 
of  the  troubadours,  tiouvjies  and  mionrsingen  are  studied. 
Those  minstrels  coolinued  the  traditions  oj  the  belter  class  ol 
their  predecessors,  with  strivings  sftei  a  more  poUshed.  elaborate 
and  artistic  style.  In  fanning  ibeii  styk  upon  an  admlilure  ol 
firik-Eong  and  church-sung  they  in  bet  assiinilaled  neither,  and 
created  a  mongrel  product  without  real  vitality— i  product  that 
left  practically  no  mark  upon  the  subsequent  development  ol  the' 
an.  The  astoaisbing  skill  which  they  eihibiied  in  adapting 
the  language  of  poetry  to  the  moil  coo^licated  metrical  lormt 
deserted  them  when  they  touched  the  quesiion  of  muiioil  form 
and  of  melody-  Indeed  ibeir  music,  except  in  rare  insluicci,' 
was  an  adornment  which  the  poetry  could  have  dispensed  with.' 
and  may  be  regarded  in  the  main  sim|^  as  a  concessioa  to  tbe 
immcmotialCBSlomof  IrealingDiusc  and  poelryas  inaepirsbk 

The  teal  importance  of  these  courtly  minstrels  in  Ibe  hiMoty 
of  song  constsla  in  their  having  hrraly  established  Ihe  rhyming 
itania  as  the  vehicle  Ear  the  expression  of  lyrical  lecliiig.  lor 
with  ihe  rhyming  Muiia  a  corresponding  compact  ahd  sym- 
meTricsl  melodic  lorni  was  bound  lo  come.  It  was,  however,' 
reserved  for  the  popular  instinct,  and  ml  for  Irouv^rea  and 
minnesingers,  lo  develop  this  form  (it  is  [wobable  loo  that  some 
St  least  of  the  stanza  forms  onploycd  belonged  £rsl  10  popuUl 
poetry  and  were  afterwards  developed  and  elaborated  by  these 
musicians  ol  the  great  houses).  The  ichenie  upon  which  Ihe 
lyrical  stanza  was  usually  bated  was  one  in  which  Iwo  simibu^ 
puts  (called  by  tbe  CeimaD  Mtidtriiniiri,  SltUrn  or  props,' 
and  consiliuting  Ihe  Aufittant  or  opening  tong)  wen  followed 
by  ID  indepeodent  third  pari.  Ibe  length  of  which  was  not' 
prescribed     (called      Abntant    or    concludinf    song).     The 

diSerenl  scbeniei  ol  rhyme.  For  the  first  part  Ihe  trouvJres 
and  UtiiUrti%itft  were  content  with  some  simple  phrase,  often' 
borrowed  direct  Irom  the  folk-song,  repeuing  il,  as  was  niiural,' 
lor  tbe  exactly  nmilar  lecoid  pari:  then  for  the  third  the 
style  was  apl  10  change  towards  tbe  tcdctisslical  and  to  wander 
aimlessly  on  to  an  unconvincing  conclu^oD,  The  popular  in-' 
Elinct  was  Bner,  for  we  find  in  innumerable  folk-songs,  belon^g 
10  the  i4ih  and  13th  centuries,  thai  the  greater  length  of  the 
^^{iiiiti  was  telted  upon  ts  an  ooponunliy.  not  merely  lor 
inlioduciog  fresh  material,  alter  the  repetition  of  the  phrase 
attached  to  the  two  SuUtm,  but  also  for  a  relum  to  that  pbiav,' 
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a  the  Bilui 


I,  which  nuy  b«  nprtHnled  u  AAB,  hid 
devek>p#d  in  [he  folk^ooc  into  the  scheme  AABA — uhI  Ihii 
Kfarme  hu  served  for  thoutuda  of  popular  mckidiei  throu^»ut 
Europe.  In  some  rare  cases  the  contrasting  portion  might  be 
conceived  as  impiying  modulation  into  the  key  of  the  dominant, 
tbui  foreshadowing  the  fonn  of  the  fint  mtfvemeot  in  modeni 
loutA)  Ind  symphonies.'  But  Ibe  present  writer  is  Bceptica!, 
ttom  Ibe  eviitence  aflorded  by  foUi-song  melodies  recently 
collected,  of  an  Instinct  for  modulation  among  a  peasantry 
nDfamiliir  with  harmonic  muBC.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  courtly 
miaBtrcls  both  of  France  and  Germany  rendered  a  real  lervice 
to  music  in  ff^owing  the  popular  verdict  in  favour  of  the  maJDr 
Bcale  or  Ionian  mode,  and  in  ao  doing  prepared  the  way  for  modeni 
harmony,  which  is  based  upon  'a  particular  relationship  of 
contrast  between  the  notes  composing  the  chord  of  the  tonic 
and  those  oimpofing  the  cborda  of  the  dominant  and  the  tub- 
dominant — a  reiationihip  inherent  in  no  other  scale  of  the 
Gregorian  system  but  the  InUan.  On  it  [he  secret  of  musical 
form  in  the  modem  sense  depends,  for  it  brinp  with  it  the  power 
tl  moduktioo  (unknown  to  medieval  times],  it.  the  power  of 
treating  ibe  same  note  as  belonging  to  difTcrent  tone  centres 
■-   ■     ■  ...       ,  of  the  scale  of  C,       ■    ■ 


r  of  the  I 


!  Of  G),  1 


further  power,  by  m 


the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventb,  of  proceeding  f[ 
tone  centre  to  another.  As  long  [hen  as  muudans  held  the 
Ionian  scale  at  arm's  Icngtb,  progress  in  the  modern  direction 
was  impossible.  They  did  indeed  arrive  evenluatly  at  the  goal, 
partly  ibiough  the  practice  of  using  popular  melodies  as  the 


tW/em 


of  m 


melodies  themselves  for  choin  oi  voices,  ud  also  ihion^ 
reaiing  need,  as  the  art  ol  purt.wriling  became  more 
d  better  undentoed,  of  modiiying  the  strict  chai- 
modes  by  the  intioduclion  of  acddentils,  till,  as 
Sir  Hubert  Pir^  remarks,  "  alter  centuries  ol  gndual  and 
cautious  progress  they  ultimately  completed  a  sole  which  they 
bad  known  all  along,  tnt  had  ratbcr  boked  down  upon  as  an 


lie  minds  ol  trained  muBoanl, 
n  of  folk4onp,  arrived  eventi 
;he  major  scale  once  firmly  ei 


of  it 
developing  consciously  in  i 
UDConBciouaty  in  the  maki 
al  the  same  result.    But 
Usfaed,  the  trained  muiidan 

leaving  the  old  traditional  scales 
sion  of  the  folk-song  twfaich  ha*  cherished  and  piocrvid  tbcm 
id  their  pristine  integrity  up  to  the  pUBieal  day)  and  notking 
out  the  problem  of  Biuslcal  compovtun,  and  of  aidody  iuelf, 
on  a  new  foundation.' 

The  fall  of  the  Hohcnsuufen  dynasly,'ind  the'lroubkius 
times  that  eoiued  in  Europe,  involved  the  removal  of  the 
patronage  to  which  the  higbec  kinds  of  miiitlrelsy  owed  their 
position  and  their  influence.  Song  passed  with  the  clow  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  friBn  the  tioble  to  Ok  burgber  class.  The 
Uinvsintai  were  succeeded  by  the  UiisUniitgiri,  Ibe  first 
gOdoi  whom  issaid  to  hive  been  esUblithed  in  ijii  by  Heiorich 
von  Meissen  (popularly  known  as  Frauenbb) 


picture  ol  their  octhodl  aad  fdeals.    Dielr  boportince  In  (ht 

history  of  song  consists  not  so  much  in  actual  work  achieved 
as  in  the  enthusiasm  widely  q>Tead  through  their  means  in  the 
class  from  which  most  of  the  great  German  composers  were 
eventually  to  spring. 

The  real  interest  for  the  historian  of  song  centres  during  Ibb 
period  not  in  the  attempts  of  minstrels  and  burgber  gilds  to 
improve  upon  the  folk.song,  Imt  in  the  folk.song  itself,  TbOM 
who  have  studied  the  large  colleciioti  of  medieval  mdodia 
conlained  in  BSbme's  AllSmlsckis  Lialirlmdi  for  Cenninv, 
and  in  Duyse's  Hit  imit  Ki^trbadiJu  Lud  for  Ibe  Netbn- 
lands,  will  on  other  grounds  than  those  mentioned  above  be 
ready  lo  con£rm'  this  judgment.  It  is  not  too  miKh  to  i«y 
that  they  contain  many  ol  the  noblest  melodies  which  the 
world  possesiaa,  earnest  and  dignified  in  qiiTit,  broad  of  outline, 
and  knit  together  in  all  tbeir  pans  with  rare  and  unconsdooi 
art,  on  principles  of  structure  which  are  carefully  analysed  la 
the  chapler  on  folk-song  in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's-TjU  Jrl  ^  If Mk. 
To  the  eiamples  there  quoted  may  be  added  the  wonderful 
Tallied  {"  Der  Dag  wil  tuct  verborghcn  sin"), /il  stk  adittt, 
iMhlkk  hab  skk  gadltt,  Aiiikiid  nm  Imsfnuk  (of  which  bolb 
fiach  and  Morart  axe  reported  to  have  anld  that  they  would 
rather  have  been  the  author  than  of  any  of  their  own  composi- 
tions), apd  "  Entbubct  ist  dec  Walde  "  (which,  like  so  many  ol 
the  popular  songs  of  the  14th  and  i^tb  centuries,  was  utlUsed 
by  the  Reformers  for  one  of  their  finest  hymns). 

A  characteristic  feature  of  many  of  these  songs,  both  Cermul 
and  Dutch,  is  the  nKfimii,  or  vocal  flourish,  of  the  cc     ' 


f  German  histi 


-uaied,  ft 


■eatedm 


MalDi. 
iiit  of  a  trade  than 
pedantic  regclalions. 


an  an,  and  subjected  to  many  absurd 

Jn  Wagner's  fsmoiis  opera  is  given  a  very  accurate  ana  laiimui 
■For  eiamples  see  BdkiDe,  AUirmUclm  Liedohitk,   Hot.   iji 

'  Modal  folk-song  melodies  are  often  Inted  by  their  conformity 

Thit  is  to  limil  our  cDacep[km  of  natural  Ioitci  by  the  use  made  d 

modr  can  be  uid  to  eiin  loi  ■  nufpose.  that  purpoK  ii  melody :  to 
appW  to  n»dar  folk-melodies  the  canoni  uid  dawn  by  eompoFen 

la  the  t^d  of  folk.ioiig  place  us  in  a  far  better 


Ibe  vocalization  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  Alleluia,  which 
in  the  early  Church  represented  the  congregational  portion  ot 
its  services  and  which  afterwards  developed  into  tbe  setpieiscci, 
so  popular  in  tbe  middle  ages. 

A  similar  feature  is  not  uncommon  in  French  melodies  d 
the  same  period  (see  LAnumr  it  moi.  Vrai  Dim  d'amnr,  ud 
SAeuUs-mu,  Piaars.  in  Claiuoni  du  or  liith,  by  Castea 
Paris  and  Gevabt,  Paris,  iSyj].  If  iLc  cbarming  Engliak 
song  ■'  The  Nightingale  "  (Medieval  and  Plainsong  Sociily)  b 
of  popular  origin,  it  may  serve  as  an  indicatbn  that  these 
melismata  were  ilso  common  in  England  (cf.  also  "  Ahl  the 
sighs  that  come  from  my  heart,"  wbich  belongs  to  tbe  reign  <t 
Henry  VIII.). 

II  Is  in  the  highest  decree  unlortunate  that  m  eoDectiona 
were  made  of  English  popular  songs  of  the  middle  ages:  every* 
thing  points  to  the  fad  that,  quantities  of  them  existed.  The 
imponance  of  song  in  the  social  life  oi  every  class  iialltsled  by 
all  the  chroniclers  and  poets.  An  age  that  produced  ''Sumer 
is  a  cumin  in  "  (1140)  must  have  been  proLfic  of  melody.  It  ia 
impossible  to  regard jt  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  The  bcauljr 
of  songs  by  early  composers,  and  ol  others,  whidi  are  posubly 
of  popular  origin,  net  with  in  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VII„ 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.  and  Eliiabeth  [see  Wooldndge't 
edition  ol  ChappcU's  Ftpular  Jfuic  0]  Hit  OUoi  Timt)  argue  a 
great  and  healthy  ucllvity  in  tbe  preceding  centuries.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention  Motley's  "  It  was  a  lover  and  bis  last  " 
and  "  0  Mistress  miot,"  or  "  The  Three  Ravens,"  which  thou^ 
it  trti  appealed  in  print  In  1611  is  undoubtedly  *  folk-song 
belonging  10  a  much  earlier  period  (lor  versions  still  to  be  beard 
see  Kidson's  Trtdilioiiiit  Timis).  The  same  is  probaWy  true 
ol  "  A  pQpr  soul  sat  sighing  "  end  ms^iy  ethers.  It  is  to  be 
temarked.  however,  that  ptinled  versions  of  popular  son^  cati 
seldom  be  relied  upon  as  faithfully  rcpresenling  their  original 
form,  or  even  tbe  form  in  which  they  were  sung  at  a  parliculu 
epoch.  Editon  have  seldom  resisted  the  tcmptatioB  ol  tampers 
ing  with  popular  aln.  il  by  so  dnng  ihey  can  render  them  more 
attractive  to  polite  tastes.     Within   recent   years,   however, 

study  the  folk-songs  in  versions  which  have  been  taken  direct 
from  the  lips  of  the  pcasAiiry  and  are  presented  without  cditornl 
alterations.  The  question  as  ID  the  propriety  ol  such  alterations, 
oil  tbe  larger  guestio^of  what  it  suilaUo  in   the  wny  «( 


IMntBMlUl  ftccdmpuiiaaiti  iwid  not  be  <&cnRd  ben  Mon 
tluD  lo  point  out  tbiU  Ibe  iiiiciljr  MiaiUfic  point  of  ik* 
— vhkb  s«ks^  la  imdenlud  the  folk-song  ia  1I>  lutivc 
umpUcity— should  Dot  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  vtist 
wio  Mina  at  ukting  to  the  world^s  Btore  of  heaatlful  muBC 

Jt  is  to  be  deplored  that  Cho  Engiiah  compoeerr  of  the  15th 
and  i6thceDtimeididaot  follow  the  exanipie  of  I>utch,  Germaa 
utilized  popular  melodia  a»  the 


Ui/<r. 


1  {on. 


eumple  aely  it  known,  "  O  Weatmn  Wynde  ")  and  liaa  uiangi 
them  in  parti  [or  musc-loving  didet  (to  ■  limiUi)  otcut  thli 
appean  to  have  been  done  in  F.ngland,  -it|.  the  Fnemeii'i 
Songa  in  Dadtramela).  But  in  En^and,  ai  in  other  Eonpan 
Gountriea,  aarvivab  of  medieval  melodiiA  ftrc  ttUl  to  be  lound 
among  the  peauntiy  in  qnutitles  which  vuy  acccidiog  to 
the  degree  in  which  modern  muiic  bu  penetnted  lo  aniDtiy 
disliicti.  Id  Geimany.  far  iiatimce,  when  musioil  caltuie 
haa  been  DHBt  widely  qnead,  Ibe  medieval  [alk-wng,  KoadlnB 
ta  Hen  Bfihme,  ii  no  locger  heard,  it  ii  pog^bk,  bowever,  llut 
thii  statement  may  be  coatiadkled  or  nwdiBed,  if  the  tuns 
ay^ematic  icarch  for  the  Germanic  follE-song,  which  has  been 
made  recently  in  France,  En^aad  and  etaewben,  Is  undertaken 
before  it  ia  too  late.  Udodiea  fonned  by  compuen  under  the 
prlndpla  ol  modem  hannonic  mmic  have  largely  (uorped  their 
pUce> 

The  lolk-Ksg  Is  eventually  killed  by  the  products  of  the 
musical^  manufactories  of  tho  town.  The  peasantry  provided 
•rith  KHiKS  from  outsids  is  relieved  from  the  neceiaity  o(  pro- 
vidJng  for  its  own  needs,  or  of  cherishing  with  the  love  ol  earlier 
times  its  own  traditional  Inheritance.  It  is  true  that  tor  many 
centuries  numbers  of  composed  songs  have  found  theii  way  into 
tbe  popular  repertory  and  have  there  undergone  in  many  In- 
atances  tianslomiations  which  serve  as  a  complete  diaguiie  to  their 

Fcr  even  whto  they  have  niflered  change  or  transioimation 
En  pasliDg  through  a  new  environment  the  stamp  of  an  individual 
or  a  peloid  remains,  whereas  the  folk-song  of  tradition  is  the 
work  not  of  one  age,  but  of  taany,  not  of  the  individual,  but  the 
collective  mind.  For  loags  made  by  uncultivated  peisons, 
and  paued  on  to  othcit  wilfaoul  the  aid  of  writing  «-  of  printing, 
■00a  lote  la  tbe  caune  of  Dtgl  tranamisiinn  even  audi  traces 
of  individual  aatbonhip  as  ibey  may  once  have  poSKssed. 
Moreover  the  makers  ol  folk-MOgs  ars  concerned  with  nothing 
B  Lttle  aa  the  aasenion  of  their  own  iBdividuality.  They 
know  that  it  is  tbe  most  familiar  that  Ii  tbe  mott  iccipIBble. 
Novelty  has  no  chatma  for  themselves  or  thtir  audiences. 
Instinct  as  well  as  policy  keep  them  lo  recognfied  types  and 
lormidae;  and  the  irmumerable  variations  which  theie  undergo 
from  age  lo  age  are  probably  far  more  frequently  due  10 
lapaes  of  roemoiy  than  to  capadly  for  invention.  Major  tunes 
ilftdveTtenlly  suag  in  minor  modes,  or  vice  versa,  or  the  accidental 
sppUcalion  of  a  luae  to  verses,  for  which  it  wis  not  otiginiUy 
intended,  give  rise  in  many  casa  lo  practically  new  melodies. 
Though  an  author  might  be  named,  if  it  were  possible  10  know 
tbe  history  of  a  folk-melody,  for  each  change  that  it  has  assumed 
in  the  coutsa  of  its  history,  it  is  clear  that  authorship  of  this 
kind  it  not  what  we  mean  when  we  naipe  Dibdm  al  (he  author 
oi  "  Tam  Bowling."  The  theory  that  the  folk-song  is  but  the 
degenerate  oSspnng  of  a  cultivated  ancestry,  that  the  peasantry 
have,  in  fact,  taken  their  munc  from  a  superior  class,  and  tuns- 
formed  it  lo  suit  their  own  tastes  and  idioms,  has  been  and  Is 
still  hekl  apparently  by  inany  (ice  Dosson,  CAaunu  pep^tiint 
kffej,~aDd  Combaiieu,  La  Uuiiqul.  p.  114}.  This  is  tsnta- 
mount  to  the  assumption  that  the  presence  among  songs  ol  tbe 
^  Tbe  error  lauit  be  guarded  against  of  tuppodng  that  melodies, 
beud  fo-da^  among  the  peasanlry,  wliich  suggest  medieval  timci, 
are  neceHaniy  medieval  in  origin-    El  has  been  alfeady  indicated 

inaturBTraod 


thai  dorian,  Koliaa  j 


Hill  employed  by  [oLk-iingen  iq  many  pvta  oE  Earapb  A  melody 
la  the  modem  irujor  vcale  is  just  as  Hable  at  the  present  day  to 
tobmtt  to  trantfonnalion  into  the  mixolydian  or  some  otiier  mode,  as 
isfliiJiis  in  other  modes  an  liable  to  Ueoow  major. 


so  +OS 

ftmalir'tt  Uutlbl  mdH&*  bmltnt  pn-ajttbig  nraslcal 
dviliattan,  aod  tbK  the  pcfiular  instinct  It  incapable,  whbmil 
cnltivatian,  of  creatiog  Bdodles  that  an  artistically  beautifoL 


the  Ccnun  ud  Hatch  medieval  songs,  to  which  telennce  bu 
been  made;  Ibc  omm  that  could  be  dted,  in  idilcfa  weU-knowa 
aire  of  the  town  bav*  paued  to  the  ooiutry  and  luBered  irans- 
foimaiiaa,  ue  Inmflicicnt  data  for  atnblishing  a  gencnt  mle 
"  '  '  the  veiy  fact  of  such 
'     MiJclly  popular 


deny  that  uncultivated  peasanta  can  create  melody  Is  to  foigit 
that  tbe  languigd  even  of  savages  have  their  graaunat  and 
tyntai,  at  well  u  qualities  that  an  rhythmical  and  mutical, 
and  that  even  among  civiliied  people  those  sanu  qualities 
existed  k»g  belbn  they  wen  aca^ved  and  ubulated  by 
graraBtariana,  and  lotthet  develi^ied  by  trained  literary  a 
The  case  of  melody  it  strictly  analogous  to  that  ct  la 

Aa  every  cmiMry  ha*  its  own  store  of  folk-songs  in  which 
national  charactertatict  £ad  cji{aeuion  Ihiuugh  idioms  whkta 
diSetenliate  ita  tongs  Eron  tboec  of  otber  counttit*,  it  would  be 
arbitrary  to  sdect  the  ton^  o(  one  oouBtiy  lathei  than  tboee  of 
another  lor  sepanle  dlstaison- 

-  The  hittety  of  tbe  ait-nng  bat  now  to  be  couidered,  of 
solo  iDDg,  that  It,  with  instrumental  tccornpaaiaeot  la  an 
eiaeniial  pan.  Soogi  lot  two  or  more  voices  with 
or  without  accompaniment,  though  they  pmperly  J^^stag. 
belong  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  an  passed  over, 
for  they  but  eihihit  the  lendendes  manifested  in  solo  song  when 
applied  to  more  tompltcated  iorais.  Operatic  songs  and  arias 
an  likewise  omitted  (eao^i  in  ih*  early  Italian  period),  aa 
behin^ng  to  a  branch  of  music  which  requires  separate  treat- 
ment {see  Aau;  Ofui).  Instrumental  song  arOK  during  the 
iGlh  century,  a  time  in  which  composers,  nicased  by  the  spirit 
of  Ibe  Renaiisance  from  the  eidusive  service  of  the  Church, 
were  already  becondng  active  in  secular  directiona.  The 
madtlgal  was  the  favourite  form  of  composition  and  waa  rapidly 
approaching  its  period  of  maturity:  it  was  now  lo  be  aupetseded 
as  the  popular  diversion  ol  cultivated  society  by  >olo  song. 
The  habit  had  already  sprung  up  of  supplying  voices  that  mi^t 
be  miisisg  \a  a  madrigal  by  insttumenis:  if  all  the  voices  but 
one  wMe  absent,  the  eRecl  of  a  solo  ¥fiih  insirument al  accompani- 
ment was  realised,  A  still  nearer  a[iftroach  to  solo  song  waa 
made  when  singers,  tctecllnc'%ne  part  of  a  madrigal  for  the 
voice,  themselves  played  the  rest  on  lute  or  cMlarrimt,  In  such 
performances  the  voice  pan  wasliklly  lo  receive  mow  attention 
—even  in  madiigal-unging  it  was  not  unknown  for  the  toptano 
to  embroider  her  pan  with  gmpptUi  and  ornamental  passagM 
(see  Kiesewetter's  Scksckiali  u.  ftacAo/mAol  del  Wdtiiikat 
Geiateci,  p.  7:,  for  an  example  of  a  simple  part  as  embellMed 
by  the  well-known  Signora  Vittoria  Ardiilei) — and  the  acmm- 
inoifficnt  lo  undergo  processes  ol  simpliScation,  thus  preparing 

panimemi,  and  perhaps  also  conlribut  lug  to  the  invention  of 
that  declamaloty  or  recitative  style,  atlributwl  lo  Cavalieii, 
Peri  and  Cacdnl,  tbe  founders  of  oratorio  and  open-  Such 
'ladies  an  found  in  Caccini's  famous  Xmm  if usicke,  pnblished 


in  Veni 


..  (•'  Feri 


lelody;  "  Cor  nio  "  is  typical  of  tbe  omata 
style,  "  Dehl  dove  ton  fug^te  "  of  tbe  declamatory:  Ibe  last 
two  an  quoted  in  Kioewetler,  Gackieklf  md  Beiikcfftnliiil 
da  WtUlidm  Gaan[€j,  p.  73).  Cacdni  claimed  in  the  preface 
to  that  work  lo  be  the  first  to  iavtnl  tonga  "lora  single  voice 
to  tbe  accompaniment  of  a  simple  Instiument,"  It  is  true  that 
k!s  friends  in  Rome  (his  native  dly),  al  wbote  houses  these 
aew  compositions  were  perfoimed,  assured  him  that  they  had 
never  heard  the  like  befon,  and  that  his  style  exhibited  possibil- 
ities for  the  expres^oa  of  feeling,  that  wen  excluded,  when  the 
voice  sang  meniy  one  part  In  a  contrapunltl  work-  But,  about 
thirty  years  before  Ctcdol.  luienisis  in  Fiance  had  antidpoled 
bis  innovaiiuu,  and  composed  sok)  songs,  with  lute  acampani-: 
meats,  in  which  it  evidenced  the  strug^,  aol  always  •occettful 
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SONO 


to  bnak  nny  Inrn.  pdypkonk  tnuJUion.  Le  Kor''  <**"  ^ 
Cpur,  publUbal  io  ij;x,  may  be  died  is  proof  o[  tliis  lUlemcoC. 
Of  thoo  Ain  "  Je  bu»  imour  "  li  lomewhat  in  tbe  dccUnutory 
Rcilitive  uyle  of  Ocdm's  JVhok  imuKik  (Ke  SloUDClbliuIe, 
liU.  Uiaik  Cudixlufl,  injde  "  Airs  de  Cour  of  Adriea  le  Roy." 
by  Jiaet  Dodge).  CeiKnUy  ipeaking,  it  may  be  aaid  oi  early 
Frncfa  aonp  that  tbey  ircn:  longer  in  ihalung  oS  the  iDfluencc 
ti  the  put  than  the  WDp  o[  the  Italiam,  maay  tack*  ol  ei- 
pRMioDi,  bdoBfinc  lo  polyphonic  tiioB,  wiYiving  both  ih  voice 

the  mfluCDce  of  popular  song  it  cviilent,  al  olhen 
melodioua  nor  yet  dedajnatoiy,  but  loerdy  aucsesi  a  ungic 
paft  in  a  polyphoojc  composition,  ^hile  the  accompanimcnli 
[dt  the  lute  are  generally  a  mixture  of  chorda  used  with  hannonic 
effect),  and  certain  polyphonic  tiicka  inherited  fmn  the  past 
two  ccnturiea.  In  England  two  hooka  of  "  Ayra,"  for  a  single 
voice  nith  lute  accompaniment,  one  by  Jooes,  and  another  by 
Campion  and  Rosaeter,  were  puUished  in  1601;  Jonea  in  his 
preface  daimi  that  hia  wnga  were  the  bat  of  the  kind,  and 
Roaelcc  lays  that  thou  of  Campion  had  been  for  lome  lime 
*'  privately  imparted  to  hia  frientb."  Both  seta  therefore  aeem 
Ddent  of  Caccini'i  SitePt  mtukht,  the  influence  of 

>I  fell  for  ume  yean.    In  England  the  break  with 

the  past  WM  I«s  violent  and  sudden  than  in  Italy;  for  the 
esIabllBbed  practice  ol  amnginB  papular  bodi*  and  daocet 
*a  lute  wloB  led  naturally  lo,  and  profoundly  influenced,  the 
later"  »yTe»"withluleaecompaninient.  A»  Dr  Walker  remarks 
{Bislory  oj  Utuic  in  Entlatid,  p.  iir.  Clarendon  Frcu,  1907), 
"  A  folk-song  of  isoe,  a  song  of  Thomas  CamiuDD  and  a  song 
cl  Henry  Laves  ate  all  bound  together  by  a  dear  and  stroog 
tie."  In  a  unple  and  unpretcnlioui  way  Ibete  flnt  Engliib 
attempts  at  wlo-ung  vera  singulscly  succesaluL  The  best 
of  them,  such  aa  Rostetia's  "  And  nould  you  see  my  Mistress' 
fact?  "and  Campion's  "  Shall  I  come  if  I  swim?  "  rank  as  msster- 
[HCC»  of  their  kind.  Both  la  structure  and  in  feeling  they 
fsactly  catch  the  essentials  of  the  lyrics  ol  the  period.  Thei 
Hain<^<^fU  and  charm  make  it  easy  tc  '  ' 
ciality,  which  was  after  all  inevitabl 
iqiresent  the  spirit  of  their  environment.' 

Meanwhile  Italian  composers,  who,  in  ii^le  of  the  froltole, 
villote,  villanelle,  billeiii  and  falsUs  (unngemenu  in  vocal 
parts  of  popular  melodies  common  ia  the  last  hall  of  the  16th 
century)  seem  lo  have  been  unaSected  in  the  new  song  movement 
by  pt^ukr  influences,  went  straight  from  the  polyphonic  to 

Mdody  was  quickly  added  to  cdieve  Ihc  monotony  of  recitative 
which  must  have  been  acutdy  felt  by  Ihe  beareit  of  the  early 
operas,  and  conuderable  advance  in  this  direction  was  made 
by  Cavalli  and  Cisti  (see  Oxfiird  Biliary  1/  ifmie,  vol.  iii.,  for 
Retails  of  thdi  melfaods),  Montcveide,  though  a  greater  genius 
than  either  of  tbera,  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  daring  qudiiiei 
ol  his  own  conuptions  on  others.  Tlie  famous  lament  of  Ariadne 
was  the  eapression  ol  an  individual  genius  casting  all  rulc«  aside 
tor  the  sake  of  poignant  emotional  efiect  rather  than  the  begin- 
ning ol  1  new  epoch  in  song.  Quis^imi  and  Rosi  in  oratorio 
and  cantata  (a  word  whi<:h  then  merely  described  a  piece  that 
«tB  aung,  as  sonata  a  piece  that  was  played,  and  consisted 
genenlly  ol  sltemate  redtative  and  aiia)  brought  the  organiza- 
tion ol  melody  to  a  high  degree  ol  elaboration,  far  beyond 
uything  attempted  by  Cavalli  and  Cesli.  In  their  bands  the 
■    ■  -'    '    -f  Monleverde  were  made  fubordinaic  to 


yareneithei 


parts  togeios 


published  his  Gm 


as  a  solo,  and  doubtless  ofien  used  as  nicb. 
.-ii.  oC  Evifpi  (BreillcDpf  &  Hand.  London), 
valuable  motiogrsph  on  English  luteniits  ana 
loet  Dodge.    Dowiand'l  lew  lel^aeiigs  an 


of  eraoticul  AuIImu  wtt  more  hitiinl  to  them  ud  to  thek 

successors  than  a  treatment  in  which  pomis  are  emphasized  In 
detail.  It  was  moreover  inevitable  in  these  eariy  developments 
of  musical  style,  in  which  melody  bad  to  play  the  leading  part, 
that  such  sacrifices  as  were  necessary  in  balaocing  the  rival 
claims  of  eiptession  and  lorm  should  be  in  layout  of  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  But  the  formal  perfection  of  oidody 
was  Dot  the  only  problem  whidi  r  jih-century  Italian  composcn 
bad  to  lace.  The  whole  question  ol  instiumenud  accomptni- 
meat  had  to  lie  worked  but:  the  nature  and  capacities  of  m- 
siruinenti,  kiduding  the  voice  itself,  had  to  be  explored;  the 
reconciliation  of  the  new  art  of  harmony  with  the  old  art  of 
counterpoint  to  be  eSecied.  It  spetlu  volumes  for  the  innate 
musical  sense  and  technical  skill  of  the  euly  Italian  composers 
thst  the  initial  stage  of  tentative  eSort  na^ed  so  quickly,  and 
thatai  the  close  of  the  i7thcentury  we  are  conscious  of  breathing 
an  atmosphere  not  of  experimental  work,  but  of  mature  alt. 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-171J)  sums  up  the  period  for  Italy. 


I  of  bis  work  is  dry,  s 


surprising  when  the 
realized,  and  also  the  unfavourable  conditions 
Talic  composers  had  to  work,  but  the  best  rf 
it  is  smgularly  noble  tn,  conception  and  perfect  in  Resign.  The 
same  is  (rue  ol  the  best  work  of  Legrenzi,  Straddia,  Caldara, 
Leonardo  Leo,  Durante,  work  which  was  of  Incalcubble  im- 
portance.for  the  devdopment  of  musical,  and  paniculsily  ot 
vocal,  art,  and  which  will  always,  for  minds  attuned  to  its  almiv 
sphere  of  classical  intellectuahty,  severity  and  self-restraint, 
possess  an  abiding  charm;  but  compantivdy  few  gpedmcns 
have  retained  the  aSecllons  of  the  world  at  large.  Carisstni'l 
"  Vitlotis."  Scarlatti's  "  O  Cessate  "  and  "  Le  Violetle  "  Ire 
thp  most  notable  exceptions  ("  Pietl  Signore  "  ii  not  ineludtd,' 

The  almost  universal  preference  of  the  Italian*  in  Ihe  i)tb 
and  iStb  centtuies  foe  the  aiia  in  ia  apt  form  involved  teriont 
sacrifices  on  the  dramatic  snd  emotional  ude;  for  allbougb 
this  fotm  was  but  an  eUbotatian  of  the  folk-song  type,  ASA, 
yet  it  mvolved,  as  Ihe  folk-tong  type  did  not,  (£e  repetition 
note  merely  of  the  melody  of  the  opening  part,  b       ' "' ^ 


oubler 


which  from  the  po 


of  view  of  dram  ,  ,... 

But  composers,  as  has  been  remarked,  were  too  much  occupied 
with  exploring  the  formal  possibiliLies  of  mdody  (o  establish  a 
really  intimUe  connexion  between  music  and  text  (Montcveide 
being  a  tiotsbic  eicepiion),  a  detailed  intetpretatioa  of  whicb 
lay  outside  their  scheme  o[  song.  Elaboration  of  mriody  soon 
came  to  involve  much  repetition  of  words,  and  Ibis  was  not 
felt  as  an  absurdity  so  long  as  Ibe  music  was  broadly  in  accord 
with  the  atmo^ihere  or  situation  requited.  A  lew  lines  ol 
poetry  were  iboughl  sufficient  for  a  fully  devdi^ied  aria.  Ex- 
ceptions ate  however  to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the 
ttciiaiitB  aritia — o(  which  remarkably  fine  ^secimens  ^ipesi 
I'n  some  ol  Scarlatti's  canutai— and  In  occasional  wnp  in 
■lighter  form  than  the  lyrannofls  da  aft  aria,  such  as  Csldara^ 
"  Come  raggio  di  sol  "—which  foiobadows  with  fu  dignifled  and 
expressive  harmonies  the  Schubertian  treatment  of  song. 

Belore  Scarlatti's  death  in  1713  symptonll  of  decline  had 
appeared.    He  was  himiell  often  compelled  to        --•■■■■'~- 

instincts  to  the  popular  d  '  '  

tace  of  shigers,  who  were  vrmtn  rather  titan  aimu,  uuu"— — 
the  taste  of  Ihe  public,  and  forced  composers  to  furnish  owoi- 
tunities  in  each  rile  (or  a  full  display  of  their  powers.  ^"P^ 
was  eipected  to  provide  for  each  favourite  five  kinda  ol  ins' 
(ana  canlaiilc,  aria  di  ferlamailii,  aria  di  maa  laraiurt,  *"*_ 
ferlaxU  and  orlo  d'  tplM.  It  was  not  long  belore 
mote  obvious  types  of      '    '  — j  — 

feelings,  became  the  lasnion.  ine  vanea  ii>iaa  ^i  """.'''^ 
ment,  in  which  a  good  conlrapunlel  base  had  been  a  conspieij™" 
feature,  were  wasted  upon  a  puWic  whidi  came  10  h"'^'™^'? 
not  music;  and  stereotyped  figures,  of  the  kind  which  secon^ 
rate  art  after  the  first  half  ol  Ihe  iSth  century  has  made  only  iw 
familial,  took  tb*  place  of  nund  omlDIWW  * 


e  vocal  display. 


isio  and  more  obvious 


tin  the  ItiUu  Kbool,  whkb  h«l  Kood  u  *  mode]  lor  tlw  mrid, 
^**"™*  idfDiifird  with  all  Uiat  wia  irivUl,  ioalpid,  caovfoCional, 
mclodiuuttc.  Nbt  thii  the  luJiaa  lendeDcy  la  the  direction 
of  men  tuDcfntnas  waA  in  itself  cither  unhealthy  or  unvonhy. 

mi  Eoon  A3  thAt  ityle  began  to  Lose  its  camcstneu  and  Ainceritv. 

and  to  puA  into  cold  and  calculating  fon 

of  shallownai  and  irivolitjr  v' ' 

involved  the  tiansfereice  of  musical  supiemacy  troi 

Gennany,  the  only  cfltmtiy,  whichj  while  'accepting 

necesiary  to  it  of  Italiaii  influences,  iteadily  lenu 

to  iti  own  ideali. 


rmaliim.    But  the  a 


Before  qieakuig  of  G«nnan  unit,  > 
■hat  was  being  done  outiideof  Italy  in  i 
has  already  bees  made  to  the  Fnnch 


i.jtbce 


JIA  pioneers  ia  establishing 
KUD  song  lo  ntte  kccompuuaient,  nhich  here,  as  in  Italy,  oiigi- 
nated  in  adAptaiion*  of  potypbonic  compositionA.  But  in 
Fnace  fiom^lbe  first  the  main  Influence  was  derived  from  popular 
ftcHirces,  the  native  lolk-soog  and  the  vaudeville,  the  ditties  of 
country  and  of  town.  In  botb  that  union  ol  grace,  simplicity 
and  charm,  cbatacteristic  of  the  Frejich  nation,  tended 
produce  an  art  of  dunty  unpretentious  attractiveness,  in  sin 
enntrast  to  the  leiioui  and  elaborate  Italian  work.  It  picser 
tbeae  characteristics  in  spite  of  the  artihcial  atmo^ere  of  the 
Fftnch  court,  in  wUcb  it  mainly  aourisbed  up  to  the  time  oI  the 
Revolution,  in  spite  too  of  the  somewlut  different  influcncei 
which  might  have  been  eipecied  to  aBeel  it,  derived  from 
^Mia,  Ibe  mania  lot  which  did  oat,  a*  in  Italy,  kill  the  imaller 
branch  of  vocal  music.  Brunettes,  musettes,  minuets,  vaude- 
villes, hergerettes,  pastourelles,  as  the  airt  de  cvur  were  ttyled 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  poeln[  to  which  they  were  attached, 
may  be  lound  in  Wedurlin's  &kn  du  Itinpi  patst,  but  tbe 
reader  muat  beware  ol  judging  the  real  charscler.of  tbete  songs 
from  that  which  they  utaax  under  the  hands  of  the  modein 

With  the  latter  part  of  Ibe  iStb  century  canu  in  the  langiiid 
and  sentimental  romance,  in  whieb  the  wealin  phases  of  Italian 
melody  are  fell  as  an  enervating  influence.  The  nmance  became 
alter  the  Revolution  the  notl  popular  form  of  polite  song,  lead- 
ing by  degrees  to  that  purely  melodious  type  of  which  Gounod 
■Dcy  be  considered  the  best  representative,  and  which  other 
composen,  lucb  ai  Godaid,  Massenet,  Widor,  have  been  far' 
the  most  part  content  to  follow  and  develop,  leaving  to  more 
adventurous  spitiK  the  ocitement  of  eqiloring  kss  obviously 
accessible  regioni. 

Id  England,  ai  in  Fiance  and  Italy,  the  b 
17th  century  brought  into  eaistence  aolo  soflg.  tta  neginnuigs 
have  already  been  alluded  to  in  spealdog  of  Ibe  songs  of  Rosseter, 
Jonea,  Campion  and  Dowland.  The  work  of  H.  Lawei,  and  his. 
contemporaries,  Wiliam  Lawei,  Coleman  and  Wilson,  was 
equally  unptrieniious  and  simple.  A  gem  here  and  there, 
such  as  "  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  "  (W.  Lawei),  is  Ihe  student's 
reward  foe  a  mass  ol  uninspired,  though  not  ungiaceful,  work 
in  which  is  to  be  noted  an  attempt  to  come  to  closer  quarters 
with  poetry,  by  "  following  as  ckncty  as  they  could  the  rhyth- 
mical outlines  of  non.Qiusical  speech:  they  listened  ,to  their 
poet  friends  reciting  their  own  verses  and  then  tried  lo  produce 
artificially  exact  imitations  in  musical  notes  "  (Ernest 'IValker, 
Hislorj  ofMiak  in  Enghrul,  p.  ijo) ,  producing  what  was  neither 
good  melody  nor  good  dedomation.  Such  tentative  wort, 
in  ^te'of  Milton's  sonnet  to  H.  Lawo,  could  only  have  a 
passing  vogue,  especially  with  a  PurcelL  so  near  at  hand  to  show 
the  world  (he  diSerence  between  talent  and  genius,  between 
tmateurUh  eBorl  and  the  rcaliied  conceptions  of  a  master  of 
his  crafl.  Songs  like  "  Let  tbe  dreadful  Engines  "  and  "  Mad 
Bess  ol  Bedlam  "  teach  a  level  of  diinutic  inlenslly  and  de- 
clamalory  power,  which  is  npt  surpassed  by  the  best  work  oi 
eontemporaiy  Italian  composers.  "I  attempt  from  love's 
iicluKU  to  dy  "  ii  so  familiar  in  ils  quiet  beauty  that  we  arc 
apt  to  ftRget  that  melodies  so  perfeclly  proportioned  were  quite 
acw  to  English  art  (though  Dr  Bbw's  "  The  Scil-bani«hed  " 
dcKrves  fully  to  stand  with  it  side  by  side).    Monieverde's 


Ing  of  Ihe 


"Lumt  of  Ariadne "  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  it 
interesting  to  contrast  its  emotional  force,  obtained  by  daring 
debance  of  rule,  with  the  equally  intense,  but  more  sublioH 
pathos  of  Purcell's  "  Lament  of  Dido,"  in  which  song  a  groutld 
bass  is  used  throughout.  The  "  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr  John 
Flayford  "  (quoted  in  full  by  Dr  Walker,  p.  176  ol  his  history) 


g  Hymn  " 


is.  scarcely  less  n 


■of  ti 


rkAble,  and  has 
ach  and  Handd 

were  then  hut  ten  years  old,  and  Scarlatti  bad  still  thirty  years 
to  live — facu  o£  which  the  signiScjjice  may  be  left  to  speak 
lor  itself. 

It  is  among  the  ironies  of  mu^cal  history  that  so  gnat  a 
beginning  was  not  followed  up.  There  are  echoes  ol  PurceD 
in  tbe  generation  that  succeeded  him,  in  Crott,  Greene,  Boyce 
and  Ame:  but  they  quickly  died  away.  Tbe  genius  of  Handel 
first  and  of  Mendelssohn  later  seem  to  have  prevented  English- 
men from  iVinVing  musically  for  themselves.  At  least  this  is 
the  orthcdoK  explanation:  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  list  of  English  composers,  who  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
case  and  prosperity  to  a  life  of 


it  the  best-known  n 


ongs  Ibat  have 


n  tbe  dealh  of 


r;  of  these 


Furcell  to 

ing  that  is  worth  recording  in  derail, 
survived  are  of  the  fnelodlous 
several  that  are  still  occeptab 
freshness  and  gracefubiess  which  marks  them  as  his  own. 
"  Where  the  Bee  sucks  "  and  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind  " 
are  typical  of  his  style  at  iu  best,  as  "The  Soldier  tired  of 
War's  Alarms  "  is  typical  of  [(  at  ils  worsL  Song  writers  that 
followed  him.  Shield,  Hook,  Dibdln,  Storace,  Horn,  Llnley  (tho 
elder)  and  Bishop,  were  aft  prolific  melodists,  who  have  each 
lelt  a  certain  number  of  popular  songs  by  which  their  names 
are  remembered,  and  which  are  AtOI  pleasant  enough  to  be 
heard  occasionally;  but  there  is  no  attempt  lo  advance  in  any 

than  to  gratify  the  publit  taste  for  tuneful  melodies  allied  la 
whatever  poetry— pastoral,  bacchanalian,  patriotic  or  senti- 
mental—lay -readiest  to  hand. 

The  musical  genius  of  Gemuny,  which  has  crcattd  for  Ibe 
world  Ihe  highest  forms  as  yet  known  of  symphony,  oratorio 

of  the  £iof— the  term  by  which  are  most  easily  ^J^^, 
conveyed  the  modem  conceptions  of  ideal  song. 
Germany  is  moreover  the  only  country  In  which  la  orderly  and 
progressive  development  the  art  of  song  may  be  traced  from 
the  simple  medieval  Volislitd  to  the  elaborate  productions  ol 
Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms.  If  Germany  is  united  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  her  debt  to  Italy,  siHI  her  final  conceptions 
of  song  belong  lo  heiscll  alone.  And  these  conceptions  have 
more  piolouodly  influenced  the  rest  of  Europe  than  any  Italian 
eoncepiiOD  ever  influenced  Germany.  When  rhe  resi  of  Europe 
waA  content  with  the  vapid  outpourings  of  Italian  and  pseudo- 
Italian  puerilities,  an  acute  observet  could  have  read  the  signs  in 
Germany,  from  which  tbe  advent  of  a  Schubert  might  have  been 
foretold.  The  student  therefore  is  more  profitably  employed 
la  studying  the  phases  of  song-development  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  country.  German  ideals  and  German  methods  of 
technique  have  permeated  the  best  modern  song-work  of  coun- 
tries diBeriag  as  widely  In  idiom  as  Russia,  Norway,  France  and 
England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  except  in  very  general  terms, 
upon  German  song  of  the  i:lb  century.  There  had  been  no 
development  cotretponding  with  that  which  produced  the 
iiiri  di  aur  of  France  and  the  ayres  of  England.  The  very 
literature  necessary  for  such  development  was  wanting.  Indeed 
German  art  was  loo  profoundly  affected  by  the  spirit-which 
produced  the  Refoimaiioo  to  develop  freely  in  secular  directions. 
Even  in  the  domain  of  the  ViUilud  the  sootd  songs  can  scarcely 
have  been  less  numerous  than  the  sccului  and  at  the  Reforma- 
tion •dapiBiioas  of  itculai  aln  to  aaocd  word*  canslltuicd 
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boTTowinii  on  ■  very  large  ictle.  In  the  I7tb  ctnliur  ilie  woik 
oF  the  Italmi  numodiaL}  wm  bound  eventually  to  itiniulate 
German  compoien  (o  make  bonga,  but  tbeir  main  intereit  Uy 
In  larger  chorai-initnunentaL  woiki,  [n  whicb  ulo  ungi  natai< 
ally  appear,  not  in  ung  ai  an  independent  branch  ol  an.  A  good 
genera]  view  of  such  isolated  songa  as  appeared  can  be  obtained 
from  Reimann'i  coUeclioni  Dm  diulicht  fiiiUiiAi  Liid  and 
Dm  itiitiche  Lied  ISimrock).  In  spile  ol  some  itiftneu  and 
awkwardness,  these  i;th-century  songs  eibibit  a  Loftiness  of 

as  quite  distinct  From  any  work  done  elsewhere  at  tke  same 
time-  On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  that  sure  grasp  of  their 
^balerial,  nor  the  melodic  and  declamatory  power,  which  make 
Purccll  In  England  stand  out  pre-erainently  as  the  greatest  song 
composer  of  the  17th  century.  The  treatment  of  the  aria  hy 
Bach  and  Handel  is  discussed  in  separate  articles  (see  Aiu; 
BaCB;  Hahbu.),  which  render  unnecessary  any  Further  comment 
bcre.  Nor  need  we  pause  to  consider  the  vastly  inferior  work 
of  lesser  camposers  such  as  Teleminn,  Marpurg  and  Agricola. 
Dosl  of  which  is  conEocd  lo  open,  onlorio  and  cantata.  Our 
cancem  is  ntber  with  the  sEuUer  lyrical  forms,  and  lo  tbeae 
the  absence  of  suitable  poelty  *as  for  long  an  insurmountable 
barrier.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  iSth  cxntury  that 
the  reform  in  German  poetry  associated  with  the  name  of  Martin 
OpitI  (who  translated  Rinuccini's  teit  oF  Dajiu,  }.  Peri's  first 
opera,  for  Heisrich  Schaii)  bore  real  fruit. 

At  the  outlet  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  more  distinctly  popular  form  of  song,  known  as  the 
VMilUmlidui  Litd,  la  which  the  same  music  served  tor  eicb 
stinia  oF  a  poem  (as  in  the  VtlhlUd  Ilsell,  on  which  the  Yelkt- 
tllmlitJui  Liid  was  RiadeUed],  and  Ibe  KawUiti.  or.  to  adopt 
the  mute  detcriptive  term,  the  dtrnt-itrnpniritt  Lied,  in  vhich 
the  music  forms  a  running  commentary  on  a  poem,  •rilbout 
respect  to  Its  taim— or,  if  stanaa  form  is  preserved,  varying  Ibe 
mii»c  in  some  slanias  or  in  all  in  accordance  with  their  poetical 
signiGcaDce.  Generally  speaking  the  former  aims  at  a  wider 
audience  than  the  KutuUitd,  the  appreciation  oF  which,  when  it 
Is  worth  appreciating,  involves  some  degree  of  culture  and 


iDleUigence,  inasmuch  as 

complu  and  difficult  kinds  of  poetry.    In  the 

simpler  Vtlkjla«didiei  Lied  in  sLrophic  form  wi 
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:  for  keyed  bistru- 
middleofthe  17th 
ts,  through  which 
d  harpsicboid  were  advancing  toward  the 
moaem  pianoione,  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  modem 
Lied,  in  which  the  juanaforte  accompaniment  was  to  play  an 
iDCteasingly  Imparunt  part.  C.  P.  £.  Bach  (d.  178K)  alone 
of  bis  contemporaries  gave  serious  attention  to  lyrical  song. 
iciecliikg  the  ties)  poeliy  be  could  get  hold  of,  and  aspiring  lo 
something  beyond  merely  tuneful  melody.  The  real  outburst 
ol  song  had  to  wait  for  the  inspirstioa  wlucb  came  with  Cocthe 
and  Schiller. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Haydn  and  Mozart,  pre-eminently 
endowed  with  every  giFt  that  makes  for  perfect  song  except 
that  of  literary  discerameni,  should  have  left  ui  so  little  of 
real  value.  There  is  indeed  much  lo  admire  fn  some  oF  Haydn's 
canioncts,  of  which  "  My  Mother  bids  me  bind  my  Hair  "  fully 
deserves  its  continued  popularity,  while   Mozart's  "  SchliTe 

could  not  afford  lo  lost.  But  in  only  two  songs  by  Mozart, 
"  Abendempfindung  "  and  "  Da»  Veilchen,"  is  the  goal,  to  which 
Ibe  art  vsi  to  advance,  clearly  discemed  and  In  the  liiLer  case 
peifectlr  itUincd.     Both  are  imihtemtsiurt,  Ibsl  Is,  they 


ailed  pictorial  an 
dng  several  changes  of  key,  co 
Lions  oF  rhythm  a 


follow  the  words  In  detaH;  in  both  the  gepenl  spoTit,  as  well  U 
each  isolated  point  of  beauty  in  the  verses,  is  seized  and  porlnyed 
with  unerring  Insight.  "  Abendempfindung  "  is  indeed  seriously 
marred  by  some  carelessness  in  accentuation  (worse  eiample* 
may  be  seen  in  "  An  Chloe  "}  and  hy  annoying  repetition  of 
words,  due  to  the  development  oF  the  melody  mto  a  lormal  and 
effective  dimai.  In  tbe  process  the  balance  of  the  poem  is 
destroyed,  and-the  at  mosphere  ot  su  (fused  warmthasdiendcmcss, 
which  peivades  the  rest  of  the  song,  is  almost  lost.  The  lyrical 
mood  passes  into  one  in  which  the  operatic  aria  !s  suggested 
on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  the  formality  of  Instrumental 
methods  of  developing  melody.  Not  till  Schubert  were  these 
traditions,  fatal  to  the  pure  lyric,  finally  overthrown,  and  the 
conditions  of  true  union  between  music  and  poetry  perFectly 
realized.  In  "  Das  Veilchen  "  however,  where  Mozart  touched  a 
poem  thai  was  worthy  ot  his  genius  and  appealed  to  his  eitra- 
ordinarily  fine  dramatic  instinct,  he  produred  a  masterjuece — 
rightly  regarded  as  the  first  perfect  specimen  of  the  dutck- 
ccmponirlts  Lied.  Everv  inddent  fn  the  flower's  storv  fa 
minuldy  followed, 

declamatory  or-  reatative  passages)  wnicn  was  quite  new 
to  the  »r%.  Tbe  sccampaniaienl  too  takes  its  full  share, 
Ulujtratlng  each  incident  with  eiquisite  Fancy,  delicacy  and 
discretion — and  all  witb  no  violence  done  to  the  form  of  the 
poem. 

With  Beetboven  song  was  suddenly  exalted  to  a  pbce  among 
the  highest  branches  of  coinposilion.  Taken  in  hand  with  it» 
utmost  seriousness  by  the  gieatcst  musician  oF  the  age  and 
associated  hy  him  For  the  most  part  with  lyrical  poetry  of  a 
high  order,  it  could  at  last  raise  its  head,  and.  freed  from  the 
conventional  fortnalities  oF  the  salon,  look  a  Uiger  world  con- 
fidently in  the  face.  It  cannot,  hoirtver,  be  admitted  that  Beet- 
hoven, in  spite  oF  several  noble  songs,  was  an  ideal  song  con- 
poser.  His  genius  moved  more  easily  in  the  field  of  abstract 
music  The  totnis  of  poetiy  were  to  him  raihct  *  hladruce 
than  a  help.  His  tendency  is  to  press  into  his  meloilia  men 
meaning  than  the  words  will  bear.  The  very  qualities  in  fsct 
which  make  his  instrumental  melodies  so  Inspiring  t^  against 
his  songs.  Though  his  stronger  critical  instinct  kept  him  m  ■ 
rule  From  the  false  accentuation  whidi  marred  some  oF  the  wor^ 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  yet,  like  them,  he  often  Failed  to  cscmpe 
from  the  instrumentalist's  point  of  view,  emeciaily  in  the  lar^ 
song-Forms.  The  concluding  melody  of  "Busselled"  wouM 
be  equally  effective  played  as  a  violin  solo:  tbe  same  might  be 
said  of  the  final  movements  of  "  Adelaide  "  »nd  of  Ibe  otherwiso 
noble  cycle  "An  die  feme  Celiebte  " — movemenii  Is  whkh 
the  woiils  have  to  adapt  themselves  ss  well  as  they  can  to  the 


"  Die  Ehre  Gotles 


cycle,  to  sacred  words  of  GeUi 


IS  der  Natl 


"  Trocknet  nicht ,"  In  "  Panenea."  "In 
first  oF  his  four  settings  oF  Goethe's  "  Nur 
wer  die  Sehnsucht  kcnnt,"  and  more  than  all,  in  the  cycle  "  An 
die  feme  Gellcbte,"  which  represents  a  further  stage  reached  in 
songon  the  road  marked  out  by  Moiart  in"  Das  Veilchen."  Wc 
have  left  behind  the  pretty  artificialities  so  dear  to  the  iStb 
century,  that  play  around  fictitious  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
and  entered  the  field  of  deeper  human  feeling  with  the turroundinx 
Influence*  upon  it  of  nature  and  romance.  The  new  spirit  ol 
tbe  age,  represented  m  German  poetry  by  tbe  lyrics  oF  Bflrgirr. 
Vc8s,  Claudius  and  Halty,  mcmhen  of  the  famous  GOttinsvr 
Hainbund,  and  more  notably  by  those  of  Goethe  and  Schillerr, 
communicates  ttsdt  in  Beethoven  to  song,  wlu'ch  bow  assumes 
its  righiful  position  of  Joint  inlerpreler.    It  needs  no  deep  study 

assumed,  especially  In  the  "  Licderkreis,  "  an 'fmponance,  im.' 
measurably  greater  than  in  the  songs  of  any  previot 
It  begin*  to  act  the  part  of  Ibe  chonu  in  Greek  di 
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The  tcntuivt  uu)  uiiiaipired  voik  of  Zclter,  RdFluidL, 
Scbnii  ud  athen,  what  tbcy  attempted  uiytfaiiig  beycmd  ■ 
tsndy  tuMful  melody  in  the  stmiAie  Sotia,  m»y  be  paued  over, 
but  ■  worI  ii  due  lo  J,  R.  Zuauieeg.  becauu  In  ipite  of  the 
■oraeLima  childish  ilmpQdty  of  hii  iroA  he  yet,  m  the  kind 
ol  UH  which  he  made  of  moduklloo  u  i  meuii  of  lyrical  »• 
presuoa,  anticipated,  more  than  my  other  compojer  of  aonji, 
one  ol  the  chief  (eatnra  of  the  gniiat  long  writer  of  alt  agn, 
Frua  Schuben.  Schubeit'i  "  ErlkBnis  "  tru  written  a  few 
nonthi  before  Beethoven's  "  Uedeikreia,'"'  GretchenainSpinn-' 
rade  "  about  a  yeai  before  the  "  EclkOoJE."  He  wal  eighleen 
when  be  compoaed  the  latter,  in  iSij.  Lyrical  song,  divorced 
from  all  hindering  elements  and  asuciilloni,  whelhel  o[  laln 

full  maturity  and  plenitude  of  power.  It  Is  BUtEdently  nmuk- 
■ble  tliat  a  lad  with  so  little  education  should  have  composed 
nich  music:  it  is  more  astonishing  sliU  that  he  should  have 
penetialed  with  sudi  unening  insight  into  the  innencott  •ecreti 
of  the  best  poctiy.  Two  ot  the  necosaty  qualiGeiiions  (or  a. 
great  song  composer  were  Ihua  at  last  united.  Schubeit  pos- 
sessed the  third — a  knowledge  of  the  human  voice,  psnly 
intuitive,  partly  the  rr^olt  of  his  experience  as  a  chorister  boy. 
The  beauty  of  bis  melodies  Is  scarcely  more  striking  than  the 
gntelulness  of  their  purely  vocal  qualities.  The  technique  ot 
singing  had  indeed  been  undenlood  Cor  nearly  two  centuriesi 
btit  Schubert  was  the  first  to  divine  Tulty  its  emotional  range,  and 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  ol  his  career  he  never  penned  a 
Dole  or  a  phrase  because  it  ma  vocally  effective.  What  he 
wrote  for  the  vact  to  ling  waa  theie  because  for  him  the  poetry 
GDuId  not  have  it  otherwise.  Tbb  was  iuberent  in  hit  method 
of  working.  In  which  he  relied  implicitly  upon  bis  musical  in- 
spiration for  a  naponie,  usually  Instantaneous,  to  the  Inordinate 
receptivity  of  his  mind  to  the  impressions  ol  poetry.  To  read 
through  a  poem  waa  tor  him  not  only  lo  scia  its  Innermost 
■ignificaoce,  and  every  salient  point  of  language  or  of  torn, 
but  abo  to  viiualize  the  scheme  by  which  both  the  whole  and 
the  parts  could  be  translated  and  jorilied  Ibrough  the  medium 
of  music.  As  the  unget  Vo^,  the  6rst  of  hii  profession  to 
appreciate  him,  remarked,  "  He  composed  in  a  stale  ol  chir- 
veyana."  Hence  the  impossibility  of  summarizing  in  a  short 
■pace  the  innovations  he  introduced,  for  new  poems  invariably 
(uggested  new  types  of  long.  His  settings  ot  Coeihe'i  lyrics 
(that  is,  the  best  of  (hem)  differ  as  essiniiilly  from  hii  sellings 
to  [hoseof  W,  MmicrInihecyctes"DieSchOneMulIc  '   "       ' 


e  Winter 


if  Helm 
3  of  the  ar 


un^  development  in  t 
(except  those  which  eliminale  th 
foreshadowed  in  one  or  other  ot 
longs.     Brahms,  perhaps  the  gre 

that  there  was  something  Icr  be  leamea  irom  evciy  one  or  ac 
bert's  songs.  He  was  ■>  perfectly  at  home  In  the  iiaikcn 
tiiria  Liti  as  m  the  ^mple  atrophic  type  or  the  purely 
cUijiatory  {"  Der  Wegwiiier,"  "  NUie  des  Gelieblen,"  '■ 
Dmipel^ger  "  may  serve  as  familiar  hut  supreme  eiam 
ol  lach).    Certain  feature •--  --'—--•  ' '■- -   ' 


Lional 


liebst  mich  nicbt  "  traverses  in  two  pages  more  keys  than  would 
serve  most  composers  for  a  whole  symphony,  whilst  the  discords 
on  the  words  "Die  Sonne  vermissen  "  and  "Was  blQh'n  die 
Harcisseo  "  gave  a  piercingly  thrilling  effect,  which  is  quite 
moderTL  Tht  moduliiions  in  "  Wehmulb  "  illustrate  the  subtle 
atxno^heric  effects  which  he  toved  to  ptoduce  bysuddencontrasts 
between  major  and  minor  harmonies.  Mote  familiar  instances 
occur  in  "  Gute  Nachl,"  "  Die  Rose,"  "  Rouwunde."  Secondly, 
his  Ineihanstihle  fertility  la  devising  forms  oi  accompsniment, 
which  lerve  to  illustiaie  the  pictorial  or  emotional  background 
of  a  poemj  we  have  the  galloping  horses  (and  the  horn)  in  "Die 
Post,"  the  spinning  wheel  in  "  Grelchen,"  murmuring  brooks 
la  many  nngs  from  "  Die  SchBne  Httllerta  "  aod  Is  "  liebtsbot- 


schaf t,"  tlie  In£cation  of  an  enoiloiu]  mood  In  "  Die  Siadi " 

or  "  Litanei."  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  persistence  of  a 
particular  figure  and  rhythm  induces  monotony,  ai  in  "  Ave, 
Mariat"  or  "  Normans  Cesang,"  but  generally  Schubert  hal 
plenty  of  means  at  bis  command  to  prevent  it,  such  as  the 
presence  of  an  appropriate  sub^diary  figure  making  its  appear- 
ance at  intervals,  as  in  "  Hall,"  "  Der  Einsame,"  or  tome 
enchanting  ritotnello,  by  which  a  phrase  of  the  vocal  melody  ii 
echoed  bi  the  accompaniment,  as  in  "  Liebesbotschatt,"  "  Ad 
Sylvia,"  "  Stindchen  "  and  "  Fischcrweise."  Thirdly,  the  sud- 
den entnoce  ol  declamatory  passages,  as  in  "  Der  Neugier'ge," 
"  Am  Felerabend,"  in  "  Gretchcn,"  at  the  famous  "  Ach  sein 
Kuss,"  and  in  "ErlkBnig-  at  "Meio  Vaier,  mein  Valer." 
Fourthly,  the  realistic  touches  by  which  suggestions  in  a  poem 
ate  incoiporated  Into  the  accompaniment,  such  as  the  cock 
crowing  in  "  Frtlhlingsiraum,"  the  convent  bell  in  "  Die  Junge 
Nonne,"  the  nightingale's  song  in  "  Ganymcd  "  or  the  falling 
tears  in  'IhrBild."  Finally  ^ould  be  noted  the  citrcmeriHly 
of  any  slips  In  the  matter  oi  the  just  accenluatioa  of  syllables, 
and  this  is  especially  remarkable  in  a  song  writer  who  relies 
so  much  upon  pure  melody  as  Schubert,  for  to  preserve  a  per- 
fect melodic  outline  wbidi  shall  do  not  the  least  violence  to  a 
poet's  lent,  presents  lar  more  difficult  problems  than  the  de- 
clamatory style.  Yet  Scbubett  is  as  suftesslul  i*  "  Litbes- 
botschali "  as  in  "  Prometheus."  Purists  may  be  disturbed  by 
the  rtpeiliions  ot  words  involved  !n  the  magnificent  "  Diihy- 
rambe  "—but  Schubert  cannot  be  eipected  10  betray  ■  tensi' 
tivenesa  which  is  really  post-Wagnerian.  Nor  is  it  just  lo  a 
composer  of  over  6oo  san^  to  fasten  Tor  critical  purposes  on 
those  which  do  not  lepresent  him  at  his  best.  His  best  level 
is  so  often  attained  as  to  make  attacks  on  points  which  he  has 
missed— as  In  some  of  the  songs  from  Wilhelm  McisICT'-same- 
what  beside  the  mark.  It  is  usually  the  work  of  entbuHasls 
who  wish  to  exalt  others  at  Schubert's  expense.  For  further 
details  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  brilliant  essay  on  Song  wlib 
which  Mr  Hadow  concludes  voL  v.  of  the  Oi/onj  Hillary  ef 
Uuic.  It  must  suffice  here  lo  point  out  in  (  general  nay  that 
in  wideness  of  scope  and  aim,  in  intensity  of  expression  Schubeit 
produced  the  same  transformation  in  the  lyrical  field  tlut 
Beethovca  had  produced  In  the  larger  forms  of  sonata,  string 
quartet  and  symphony.  Beethoven's  work  was  necessary  before 
Schubert  could  arise,  hut  Schubert's  conceptions  and  methods 
were  the  fruit  of  his  own  genius.    Of  bis  contemporaries  Locwa 

difficulties  involved  In  selling  long  ballads   to  music.     To 

presents  perpeluaUy  shifting  changes  of  action,  of  picture,  of 
mood,  is  a  problem  which  Schubert  himself  only  once  trium- 
phantly solved,  Weber  contributed  nothing  to  song,  except 
in  his  operas,  ot  permanent  value,  beyond  a  few  slrophic  songi 
ol  a  popular  nature.  He  disqualitcd  htm^lf  for  higher. work 
by  that  singular  preference  tor  vapid  and  trivial  verse  which 
so  often  led  Haydn  and  Moiarl  astray.  Mendelssohn's  litersiy 
tastes  took  bim  <o  the  best  poetry,  but  hemadebullitllealtcmpi 
as  s  rule,  to  penetrate  beyond  its  superficial  and  obvious  Import. 
His  own  lovable  personality  is  far  more  clearly  revealed  in  his 
songs  Ihan  the  spirit  of  his  poets.  Diffcicnccs  ol  lileraiy  style 
affected  the  style  of  his  music  perhaps  less  than  that  of  any  other 
distinguished  composer.  He  attained  his  highest  level  In  "  Auf 
FlagelndesCesanges,"the6rsIoIlhe  two  songs  to  Zuleika,  and 
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idegred  both  him- 
setl  and  his  works  10  lus  own  generation,  his  songs  baift  exercised 
no  permanent  influence  upon  the  art.  Their  immediate  in- 
fluence, it  is  true,  was  enormous;  it  is  felt  occasionally  in 
Schumann,  only  too  often  in  Robttl  Franz,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
composers  in  many  countries  besides  his  own,  such  •*  Cade, 
Lindblad,  Stendale  Bennett,  ud  e(ha*~«4io  needi  not  be 


SONG 


Of  fit  grcBler  Imponance  t*  lie  work  of  Robert  Sdnmunn, 
whose  polypbomi;  mettiodi  ol  lechnJque  and  peculisily  epignm- 
nutic  style  enabled  him  to  tre*t  complex  pluKa  of  thou^t 
*nd  feding  which  bad  hacdly  become  prominent  in  Scbubeii'i 
time  with  quite  eitraordiniiy  mccess.  Both  by  tcmpciament 
and  by  choice  he  ii  idenLi6cd  with  the  w-cilled  lomantic  movc- 
tneol,  a  movement  in  which  bolli  poetty  juid  music  bave  tended 
moie  and  more  lo  become  laihet  a  petsonal  levelalina  than 
"  a  criticism  of  life."  Thus  with  Schubert  the  note  of  univet- 
■ality,  the  abiding  mark  of  the  dauicsl  composen,  i*  stionger 
than  the  impieu  of  hii  own  penooalliy.  With  Schuraaui  the 
nvtne  a  the  case.  II  the  lomaniic  ntovement  gave  a  new 
Impeiui  of  vast  importance  both  to  music  and  lileratuie,  yet 
U  had  Its  weaker  side  in  extremes  of  sensibility,  which  were 
not  alwaya  equivalent  to  strength  o£  feeling.  AtendeUsohn'a 
conga  admittedly  err  on  the  side  of  pure  sentimentality — 
Schumann,  with  tjsit,  Jensen  and  Franz,  frequently  betrayi 
the  same  weakness,  but  his  best  work,  his  settings  to  Heine 
(especially  the  DkklalMij,  tbc  EicktadorJ  "  Liederkreis," 
Cbamisso-s  "  frauenliebe  u.  Lebcn  "  [with  some  reservations), 
besides  a  fair  aumbci  of  other  songs,  Bucb  as  "  Widmung," 
"  Der  Nusibaum,"  "  Ihre  Slimme,"  and  his  one  completely 
■occeufol  ballad,  "  Die  beidcn  Ctenadiere,"  ate  strong  in  fceluig 
and  full  of  poetic  ftpd  imaginary  qualities  of  the  vciy  highest 
order.    Thl  uew  poetry  called  for  new  methods  of  treatment. 


t.bya 


olhet 


bad  hitherto  been  attempted — and  herein  syncopation  and 
suspension  furnished  possibilities  unsuspected  even  by  Schubert 
— secondly  by  inoeavng  the  rAIe  of  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
loect— aod  fn  this  he  was  helped  on  the  one  baud  by  novel 
methods  of  lechiuque,  of  which  hiroself  and  Cbcvin  were  the 
chief  originators,  and  on  the  other  by  his  loving  study  of  Bach, 
which  imparted  a  polyphonic  treatment,  quite  new  to  song. 
In  nearly  all  Schubert's  songs,  and  in  quite  all  of  Mendelssohn's 
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"  ROselein."  He  also  gave 
openiag  end  closing  Instrumental  syDipbonici,  which  become 
in  his  hands  no  merely  formal  intioduclioo  or  conclusion  but 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  conception  and  fabric  of  the  lierf. 
Tlis  may  be  iUustraled  by  many  numbers  of  the  DkhMkbt, 
but  most  remarkable  is  the  final  page,  in  which  the  pianotone, 
after  the  voice  has  slopped,  sums  up  the  whole  lenour  of  the 
cycle.  This  feature  has  be«n  seized  upon  by  many  subsequent 
composen,  but  by  few  with  Schumann's  rare  inugbt  and  judg- 
ment. In  Fnnz,  for  instance,  the  concluding  syiuphfay  is 
often  inlioduced  without  necessity,  and  becomes  a  mere  imtaiing 
mannerism.  In  Brahms  however  it  is  developed,  both  ai  the 
opening  and  close  of  maoy  songs,  10  an  importance  and  preg- 
nancy of  meaning  wbich  no  other  composer  has  attained. 

A  third  point  ia  Schumann's,  method  is  his  fondness  for  short 
interrupted  phrases  (often  repealed  ai  diHerenl  levels)  in  place 
of  the  developed  Schubertian  melodies;  it  is  aUuded  to  here 
because  of  the  great  extension  of  the  practice  by  later  composers, 

Qn  many  grounds,  then,  Schumann  may  be  regarded  as  having 
widely  extended  the  conception  of  the  Uti;  his  eiaaiple  has 
encouraged  later  composers  to  regard  no  lyric  poetry  as  too 
subtle  lor  muucat  treatment.  Unfortunately  in  ptesenling  com* 
plexiiy  of  mood  Schumann  was  not  invariably  careful  to  pre- 
serve itructural  solidity.  Many  later  composers,  bave  followed 
the  occa^nal  looseness  of  design  which  Is  his  fault,  without 
approaching  the  beauty  of  spirit,  in  which  he  stands  alone. 

A  bold  experimenter  in  song  was  Frani  Lisil,  whose  wayward 
genius,  with  Its  irrepressible  bent  towards  the  theatrical  and 
melodramatic,  was  never  at  home  within  the  linuts  of  a  short 
lyric.  It  Is  true  that  there  is  sincerity  of  feeling,  if  not  of  the 
deepest  kind,  in  "  £s  muss  ein  Wunderbates  sein  "  and  "  Ubei 
•Hen  CipKtal ";  but  concentntcd  emotioa,  which  Involves  for 


highly  oigtDlced  (arm,  wia  alien  to  IteA  senltMt 

vnica  IS  more  truly  represented  in  songs  like  "  Die  Lorelei," 
"  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  "  Am  Rhein  " — in  which  s»  pnscDted 
a  series  of  picluiea  loosely  csnnected,  giving  the  impTcEuoa 
of  clever  eilemporiiaiiona  on  paper.  It  is  not  suSdeutly 
recognised  that  such  work  is  far  easier  to  produce  than  at 
successful  strophic  song,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  because  the 
composer  ignores  the  fact  that  a  formal  lyric  implies  foimal 
music,  and  that  the  most  formal  poetry  is  often  the  most  tiait- 

in  number  of  those  that  are  darchiimfoiiiil,  and  the  decTeA*iii( 
output  of  those  which  have  the  same  music  to  each  atanxAp 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  Ibe  best  qualities  both  of  music  uul 
of  poetry.  Formless  mu^c  never  inteipceted  a  finely  formed 
poem,  and  unless  the  iurrlaimpo'ikia  Lird  has  more  fan> 
mstead  of  less  than  the  strophic  song,  it  is  artlsiIcaUy  valueless. 
The  popularity  therefore  of  "  Die  Lorelei "  is  not  so  much  & 
tribute  to  Liszt's  genius  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  frbich 
giited  slogers  and  undisceming  critics  can  mislead  the  public 
Merc  scene  painting,  however  vivid,  however  atmoqiheric — and 
these  qualities  may  be  conceded  to  Lisil  and  to  olhen  who  have 
followed  his  example— takes '  its  place  upon  the  lowet  plane* 
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iportance  in  many  quarteft.  They 
are  cnaracleniea  hy  extreme  delicacy  both  ol  feeling  and  irf 
workmanship,  but  the  ingenuity  of  his  counterpoint,  wbich  he 
owed  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Bach'and  Handel,  cannot 
conceal  the  frequent  povcrtyof  inspiration  in  his  melodic  phrases 
nor  the  absence  of  genuine  constiuciive  power.  To  build  a 
song  upon  one  or  two  phraies  repeated  at  diSerent  levels  and 
coloured  by  chanf^g  harmonics  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Ihe 
poetic  text  (as  in  "  FUr  Wuiik  "  and  "  Du  bist  elend  ■■)  is  a 
dangerous  substitute  for  the  power  to  formulate  Urge  and  ex- 
pressive melodies.  But  it  is  the  method  which  Franz  Instinc- 
tively preferred  and  elaborated  with  skill.  His  songs  are' 
mostly  very  short  and  In  the  strophic  form,  some  atlcralioa 
being  nearly  always  reserved  to  ^ve  point  lo  the  last  verse. 
His  tricks  of  style  and  procedure  so  quickly  become  famHiai 
as  ID  eihaugt  the  patience  even  of  the  most  sympathetic  sludcnl. 
But  Ihe  sincerity  of  bis  aims,  the  idealistic  and  supetienutive 
of  his  mind  (which  banished  as  far  as  possible  even  the 
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Qtimate  side  of  German  feeling,  and 
:  for  the  lack  of  ihe  larger  qualities 
All  his  bel  qualities  ate  represented 
in  the  beaulilul  setiing  ol  Lenau's  "  EtiUe  EicberbeiU"  Those 
who  care  to  study  his  limilnlions  may  compare  his  settings  of 
Heine's  lyrics  wiih  the  masterpieces  ol  Schumann  in  the  same 
field,  or  the  duhiess  ol  his  "  Verborgenheit  "  (Wfttikc)  with  ihe 
romantic  lervour  imparted  to  that  poem  by  the  later  genius 
of  Hugo  Wolf. 

A  higher  value  than  is  usually  conceded  allaches  to  the  S0D9 
of  Feler  Cornelius,  a  friend  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  but  a  lollowei 
of  nellhct.  Before  be  came  under  their  influence  he  bad  under- 
gone a  severe  course  of  contrapuntal  training,  so  that  his  work, 
though  essentially  modem  in  spirit,  has  that  stability  of  structure 
which  makes  (ot  pernianencc.  He  was,  moreover,  an  accoin- 
plisbed  lioguist,  a  brilliant  essayist,  and  a  poet.  'That  perfect 
fusion  between  poeliy  and  music,  which  since  Schubert  has 
increasingly  been  the  ideal  ol  German  song,  is  realized  in  an 
exceptional  manner  when,  with  Cornelius  as  with  Wagner, 
librettist  and  musician  are  one  person.  More exquisilc  declama- 
tion is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  song  than 
in  the  aubtly  imaginative  "Auftrag,"  whilst  for  nobility  of 
feeling,  apart  from  technical  excellencies  of  the  highest  otdet,  the 
"  Weihnachlsliedei,"  Ihe  "  Biautliedei "  and  much  of  the  sacnd 
cycle  "  Vatei  Unset,"  are  banHy  luijauHd  cycP;  1)1!  SchiuDtDB 


at  hktcM,  tnit  pobt  to  Cnrodhu  u  <««  e(  the  moK  b(aulf«] 
tad  originil  spirlu  of  the  igih  century. 

In  iht  tobg-vork  of  Ibe  igtb  aotury,  tbou^  Sdmbnt 
rcmaiD*  the  rock  upoo  whidi  it  hia  beea  bollt,  StrhumiiiD 
tcprvtmU  the  mou  directly  iaipbliig  JDflDcncc,  evn  *beti,  u  in 
the  cue  ol  Adolpk  Jeiuea  (wtue  tpcntantouilr  mclodiiKu  ind 
pacehil,  U  not  very  deep,  lOBp  deienr*  meatkiB),  tbera  mn 
iinpoitaitlaM  fram  wch  nddy  dhtrgcnt  Muttn  ai  thoM  of 
MenddNabn  uxl  Wigner. 

Tht  >pplitatioa  of  the  princdptei  of  WigiwriaD  nn^-diuiu 
to  lyikd  Kork,  sttied,  u  vu  utonl,  with  the  euuenlieru 
and  nncotivcDiioiuUitife  of  Liut  tnd  Berlior,  wu  aooner  or 
■diluforii 


which  V 


the 


ortof  li 


of  gemui, 
who,  Ibou^  approurhiztg  the  tuk  from  itutdpoinii  removed 
by  the  *h<^  di»IUKe  of  pole  to  pole^  may  be  conddrrrd  el 
fdacing  the  Cfowo  of  finel  achierement  upon  the  upintiool  of 
■9th<cnilury  lonK — Hugo  WoU  and  Johennei  Br»hms. 

Vf6il  enhibJTB  an  entirely  unconveDlioiul  and  origiiul  style. 
Be  isu  UBiroubled  hy  iradiikKi  u  Schuhert,  whom  he  roemblei 
DOl  oftm,  •»■'"■        ' "  ■      "  ' 


n  the  i 


Bity  o( 


to  Ibe  vny  he»rt  of  poetry.  To 
Applied  the  q^ihct  clair^eyanl.  He  fi  the  fint  who  publiihed 
songs  fw  YOice  and  pianoforte,  not  aongi-  with  pianoforte 
accampuumrnl,  Ihui  finally  anening  the  identity  (rf  einger  and 
KCompiUial  in  tme  lyrical  [nterprelation. 

The  imetring  tagaciiy  of  Bmtaraa  distenied  that  the  po«- 
libililiel  of  song  on  the  linei  aet  hy  Bchulwrt  were  far  from  being 
eihausled:  his  pratiical  mind  preferred  to  devrlop  those  pos- 
sibiUlies  ivtlier  than  to  seek  after  stringe  and  novel  meibodi, 
canforming  thns  in  song  to  his  practice  in  other  branches  ol 
tsmpositiofl,  A.  broad  melodic  outline  is  lot  bim  sa  essential 
lea'iure:  equally  essential  Is  s  fine  contrapuntal  bass.  In 
(bnn  the  majority  o(  his  songs  follow  the  orthodox  ABA  paltcm, 
the  ccnlrat  portion  being  so  organised  as  to  offer,  with  the  least 
posvble  introduction  of  new  unrelated  material,  a  heightened 
contrast  with  the  opening  portion  by  means  ol  new  treatment 
and  new  tonalities  and  at  Ibe  urae  time  to  Justify  itself  by 
producing  the  mood  is  which  Ibe  return  to  the  opening  portion 
is  (dt  as  a  kigical  necessily.  Chtotnalic  eSccts  in  Brahms's 
•cbenie  of  nielody  are  ranly  introduced  till  the  middle  section, 
the  opening  being  almoit  invariably  diatonic.  It  nuM  however 
be  admitted  that  Brahms's  formal  perfection  involves  occa^on- 
aUy  an  awkward  handling  of  words,  and  that  in  a  few  instances 
(see  Uatdnt-litda.  Nos.  j  and  b),  they  sre  frankly  ucri- 
ficed  to  that  formal  development  ol  his  material  which  has 
been  ctlticiMd  In  Ibe  cases  of  Moiart  and  Beethoven.  No  part 
ol  his  songs  deserves  closer  study  than  the  few  ban  of  instni- 
mcnlal  prelude  and  conclusioR,  in  wbkb  b  enshrined  the  very 
essence  of  bis  conception  of  a  poem.  It  nay  slmoii  be  said  ihst, 
■       'le  fint  and  the  last  word 


d  froi 


t  to  the  i 


like  ringer, 
no  composer 

Complete  mistery  in  close  organiation  ol  lorm  was  aliiea  in 
Biahou  not  only  with  the  warmth  and  tenderness  ol  romance, 
bgt  with  the  imagination  and  insight  of  a  profound  thinker. 
Concentration  of  aiyle  and  ol  thought  have  nowhere  in  the 
wbole  history  of  song  been  combined  on  a  plane  so  high  ai  that 
which  is  reached,  with  all  periection  of  mehxjic  and  bannonlc 
beauty,  in  "  Schwermutii,"  "  Der  Tod  das  isi  die  kohk  NachI," 
"  Mitvienigjahren."'' Am  KIrchboI,""0  wUssL' ich  doch  den 
ff  eg  nirUck  "  and  the  "  Vier  cmsie  Geslnge,"  which  dosed  the 
En  of  his  i«)  songs.  The  allkDce  (o  tong  ol  so  dangerous  a 
companion  as  philosophy,  or  at  any  ntc  of  thoughts  which  ate 
philosophical  rather  than  lyrical,  proved  do  obstacle  to  Srahins's 
equi  success  in  the  realm  of  romance.  This  side  ol  his  genius 
nay  he  niustratcd  by  numerous  songs  from  the  Magetone  cycle 
(BOlably  "  Wie  froh  und  fritch  "  and  "  Rulie,  iQis,  Liebchen  ") 
nd  by  others,  of  which  "  Liebcstrcu,"  "  Die  Mainacht," 
Wie  nSt'  kh  mich  aul  la  der  Macfat," 


tew  enmplei  picked 


"  UbmiBad  "  asd  "  VIr  wnMteB 

It  has  abeady  been  indicated  that  Brahms  i 
of  Schubert.  If  he  had  not  Schubert's  ab! 
of  melody,  he  restored  It  to  its  Schubertlao 
importance.  In  spite  of  all  the  tendencies  o: 
diirked  that  supreme  teat  ol  a  composer,  the 
and  or^nise  melody^  but  ft  is  melody  often  of  a  type  so 


shgfatest  approach  to  sentimental  weakness 
or  to  realistic  scene.painling  on  the  other,  sc 
at  Urge  his  popslarily  Is  jc<^ardiEed  by  u 
Wl  to  be  ancompromisin^y  lofty  and  sevi 
■    "    ■  oncilc  i     ■■        ■ 


ttilude  which  is 


moden 


hsrdly 


poetry  with  a  style  whose  elaborate  c 
as  much  from  the  delicate  polyphon;, 
ill 'turn  differed  frun  the  broajd  harmonic  system  of  Schubert. 
But  that  Brahms  was  never  difficult  without  reason,  or  elaborate 
when  be  ml^i  have  been  ample,  appears  plainly  from  the 
preference  he  fell  for  bis  slighter  songs  in  the  Vi^hmmlith 
style  and  li»m,  rather  than  lot  those  which  were  dvtikctm' 
tanirt.  He  was  strongly  infhienced  by  the  VtltilitJtr  of  hi* 
country,  the  words  of  whidi  he  loved  to  repeat  to  himself,  as 
Iliey  suggested  ideas  even  for  his  inslrumenlal  compositions. 
His  arrangements  ol  Vsljbiftsiter  mark  ao  epoch  in  that  £eld 

In  the  history  of  song  Brabms's  name  is  liliely  to  stand  for  the 
closing  ol  a  chapter.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  com- 
plele  work  on  lines  that  are  essentially  cisssicat.  The  soundest 
iTsditionsBnd  in  him  their  justification  and  their  consummalion. 
He  has  enshrined  the  beat  thought  and  the  noblest  feeling  ol 
his  age  in  forms  where  elaboration  and  complexity  of  detail  servo 
essential  purposes  ol  bterprelation,  and  are  never  used  as  a 
brilliant  artifice  to  conceal  foundat  ions  which  an  insecure. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  work  and  tendendea  ol 
contemporary  German  composers— of  whom  Felii  Weingartner 
(b.  iMj],  Mai  Reger  (b.  187]]  and  Richard  Strauss  have  at- 
Itacled  the  largest  share  ol  attention.  The  above  summaiy 
though  necessarily  incomplete  and  confined  only  to  the  most 
'conspicuota  names,  may  yet  provide  some  points  of  view  from 
which  the  songs  ol  other  countries  than  fjermany  may  bt  re.- 
gardcd,  e^iedally  those  in  which  German  conceptions  and  German 
methods  ol  technique  have  been  dominant  factors.  Actual 
sellings  ol  German  lyrics  figure  largely  in  the  works  ol  minj 
non-Gennan  composers,  and  these  it  Is  hard  to  Judge  eicept 
by  German  standards.  But,  strongly  as  German  influence  has 
been  (ell  in  Russia,  for  instance,  in  Norway  and  in  Finland, 
yet  the  last  half  century  has  seen  the  rise  d  more  diilloctly 
nationil  schools  of  song  in  all  these  countries,  and  to  this  result 
the  cull  of  the  folk-song  has  very  Isigcty  contributed.  Glinka, 
Rimiky-Korsakov,  Borodin,  Balikirev,  Cisar  Cui  <b.  iBn), 
and  Moussorgsky  In  Russia,  Nordraak  (1B41-1S66)  and  Grieg 
in  Norway,  Sibelius  Cb.  1S65)  in  Finland,  are  coniplcnous  namci 
in  this  connexion. 

The  Latin  countries  have,  as  Is  natural,  been  but  fitllc  subject 
10  German  influences;  ol  these  France  alone  seems  to'be  working 
her  way  towards  a  solution  of  artistic  problems  mrfrm 
which  has  interest  lot  those  who  live  beyond  her  ^^ 
bordcn  and  which  bears  empbaiically  her  own  hall-  *"•■ 
mark.  The  melodious  style  of  Gounod,  which  has  so  powerfully 
afl'ectcd  composers   like    Massenet,    Godard  and  'Wldor,  has 

'Their  v.lue^  may  be  tested  by  comparing  Ihem  with  the  mall 

Tappm,  whkh  ar 
aiid  with  tl 


II  yield  during  lit  lul  qutrtir  of  *  «nitiiiy  to  Uitdnida 
Drrespcnd  doKiy  wilh  thoH  ol  the  impnsicDut  ioovD' 
n  French  JiUntore  uid  pamling,    Th«  deeper  lide  of 


u  iinporUmt  pact,  is 
FraDck,  Fault  uid  1  . 

wboH  eccAuoEul  eitiiiviLgaiiGeft  *n  itoned  lor  by  migiiu] 
impieuioRi  ot  Dntuie  in  ber  more  unuaiul  Diaod*,  and  by  much 
that  BiieiUatlentioa  both  in. ibousbCwidMyk.  Tbeionpel 
DupBFC  (b.  1B4E)  and  Viocenl  d'Indy  Ukewiic  lepay  atudy. 
Nolhlni  cno  be  cleinr  than  that  tiadiiional  methodi  urn 
inadequate,  if  modem  French  poetry  fraa  to  find  inleipietation 
in  the  listcr  spbcrt.of  music;  but  liow  Iv  the  vork  of  compoicn 
luch  BI  Ihole  named  i>  Likely  Id  be  regaided  aa  final,  it  ia  pre- 
naiuie  to  ask.  The  vorid  had  hardly  had  time  to  feel  it  home 
with  them  before  it  waa  called  upon  to  face  vliat  it  is  difRcull 
not  to  regard  aa  rEpretentlng  the  extreme  limita  of  im^ffeaaianistic 
atyle  in  Debuasy,  We  aie  UiU  too  much  accuatomed  to  melodx 
and  ihythm,  to  hacmonie*  that  have  lome  intelligible  principle 
in  their  lucccasionl,  lo  Judge  accurety  of  bimix  which  la  neither 
raelodioua  nor  rhythmical  nor  in  the  accepted  aense  barmonioua. 
We  an  slLU  too  much  accustomed  to  music  rcgulalcd  by  analys- 

presenl,  lo  acknowledge  none.  Whelhei  Ibe  work  of  Debujsy 
is  the  be^nning  oC  a  new  epoch  the  future  alone  can  deride,  but 
it  is  pcnniasible  to  feel  apprehensive  of  an  ail  which  is  based 
upon  impifasiona  rather  than  upon  convictions;  and  [he  value 
of  impiesions  is  apt  to  be  meuurcd  more  by  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  furtive,  eluuve,  evanoccnl,  or  merely  peculiar  to  the 
composer's  lemperaiueot,  than  by  the  rebiioo  which  they  bear 
to  permanoit  eleracni)  in  natuie  or  humanity.  Hence  iu  tbe 
modem  achool  of  tong-writers,  which  findi  it* 'culmination  in 
Debufty,  (he  quality  o(  unHUasitdausoes*  b  the  one  which 
aecms  mott  difficult  for  tb^  ID  llUio.  In  Frei^ch  ait  we  lie 
loo  often  Rminded  faov  clou  Ihe  sublime  i>  to  the  lidicuhnii, 
the  dramatic  to  Ihe  theatrical,  pithoi  10  baihos,  Iruih  lo  paradoi. 
Even  in  the  quieter  pictures  we  are  coucious  ol  >  ioned  atmo- 
qihere,  an  unnalunl  cahn,  not  the ibitting peace  of  alandaape  by 
Corot  or  Hillet.  Laitly,  ttie  opinion  of  Bruneau  (La  Uuiiqut 
JraHfaiti,  p.  :3])  that  pnxe  will  in  time  suniliDt  poetry  m 
drama  and  soog  il,  at  lent  tn  thoae  to  whom  fonn  i>  still  an 
cmenlial  element  of  beauty,  1  disquieting  omen  [01  tbe  future. 
The  best  qualilies  of  the  French  nation,  its  unaSected  gaiety,  ila 
sincerity,  grace,  humour,  paiboi,  tendenicss,  are  far  more 
toucbingly  and  truthfully  levelled  in  Ihe  simple  melodies  of 
Ihe  counliy-side — or  in  Ihe  lesi  pietenlious  lODgi  (of  nbich 
Bruneau  and  Massenet  have  given  examples,  as  well  aa  many 
Dthera)  formed  upon  Ibeir  model. 

Limitations  of  space  do  not  form  tbe  only  reason  for  dealing 
in  a  cursory  manner  with  English  songs  of  the  i^  century. 


e  valid  01 


S  decades,  of  great 
which  can  be  attached  the  hbtory  of  any  orderly 
of  uy  well-coocdved  and  definite  ideals. 
The  authors  of  Ihe  very  limited  number  of  good  songs  are  loo 
often  the  authors  ol  olheri  in  larger  quantities  which  are  bad, 
and  that  not  in  every  cue  owing  to  failure  of  inaplmtion  but 
to  a  lowering  of  ideals  in  ordci  to  giatify  the  tastes  of  an  unin- 
telligent public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  of  exacting 
puhlisheis  on  the  other.  That  a  healthier  art  might  have  arisen 
is  indicitcd  by  the  picsance  ol  such  songs  as  Uatlon'a  "  To 
Anlheo,"  Loder's  unexpectedly  fine  sctling  of  "  The  Brooklet  " 
(Ibe  words  of  which  Schubert  had  already  immortalixed  in  its 
original  German  version  as  "  Wohin  "),  Sullivan's  fresh  and 
original  sellings  of  several  SbateqKuiaa  lyria,  and  of  Tennyson's 
vnlnspired  cycle  of  Verses  entitled  "  Tbe  Songs  of  tbe  Wrens," 
and  Clay's  "  111  ang  thee  songs  ot  Atiby."  Tlie  Bame  ot 
Stemdale  Bennett  stands  out  as  that  of  a  composer  who  remaioed 
■leadfastly  Iiue  to  his  ideals.  Hia  output  was  indeed  a  small 
one,  and  covered  a  somewhat  United  range  of  atyle  and  feeling; 
but  the  thought,  like  the  workmanship,  is  always  of  dehcite 
and  beautiful   quality.     Though   Mendelssohn's  InSucsce  is 


ippaient  be  hsa  k  Uodi  wUch  ji  aD  his  own.  "  To  Ofae  la 
■■  Forget-me-nol,"  "  Cenlle  Zqihyi  "  and  "Sing, 
J,"  have  certainly  not  yet  lost  their  charm.  Stem^ 
dale  Bennett  maika  the  beginning  of  higher  ideals  in  Engiisti 
is  only  within  the  last  twcoly-Evc  years  that  w« 
have  begun  lo  see  (heir  realiialion,  owing  la  the  tiaininx  «t 

'  imiliarily  ol  Ihe  musical  public  with  the  best  C 

lie  lead  has  been  taken  by  Parry  and  S 

ho  have  published  large  numbers  of  scogs  in  great  variety  of 
styles,  and  with  uniform  seriousitas  of  aim  and  treatment. 
Parry's  deligbtlully  fresh  early  work  is  iTprescnIed  at  its  beat 
in"  A  Spring  Song,"  "  AContnsl,"and"  Why  does  aiure  deck 
IheskiesP"  The  tnasition  to  a  later  manner  is  marked  by  tho 
four  anacreontic  odei;  and  several  small  volumes  of  lyrics 
have  since  mad*  ihtir  appearance.  If  aome  of  these  miss  Ihe 
true  lyrical  note,  of  which  absolute  sponlaneily  is  an  essential 
condition,  yet  a  lofty  level  of  thought  and  workmanship  in 
always  manitat,  rising  to  higbai  insplislion  perhaps  in  "  When 
we  two  parted,"  "  Through  the  i'.-ory  gale,"  and  "  I'm  *eavinj 
Sweet  Vtoleti."    Stanford  has  essayed  song)  in  many  styles. 


uited  U 
himself  and  m< 


II  he  is  1 


uccessful  in  Keais's  weird  and  dramaiic  ballail 
"  La  Belle  dame  sans  meici,"  In  Browning's  cavalier  songs,  in 
Ihe  cyck!  of  sea  songs  (H.  Newbdt}  and  above  all  in  Ibe  Iriah 
idyll  (Moiia  O'Neill)— where  in  aix  pieces  ol  rareil  beauty  tba 
composer  has  revealed  different  phases  of  Irish  feeling,  patbo* 
and  humour  wiib  a  poetical  and  imaginalive  power  unequalled 
in  British  ut.  Il  is  bard  lo  imagine  a  more  perfect  alliance 
between  poetry  and  music,  from  Ihe  general  conception  of  each 
song  down  to  tbe  mlnuUsl  detail  ol  declamation,  than  is  found 
here.  As  an  arranger  (d  Irish  melodies— d  which  lour  toIudics 
have  been  pubUshed — Suoford  has  also  shown  himself  a  com- 
plate  master.  Cowen,  Mackcmie  and  Elgar  have  contributed 
few  songs  worthy  ol  lepuiatious  gained  in  largei  forms  o(  com- 
position. Of  the  work  done  and  being  done  by  younger  com- 
posers much  might  be  said.  Tfatreisactivilyinmanydiiectiona; 
a  cycle  of  songs  by  Arthur  Somervell  from  Teimysoo's  Uawd 
is  an  artistic  work  of  very  real  value,  beautiful  and  original  aa 
music,  and  forraing  a  highly  interesting  commentary  upon 
the  poen.  R.  Vaughan  WiUistns,  in  the  more  difficult  task 
of  letting  six  sonnets  from  Rouclii's  Jfwt  «/  Uft  and  in 
(bne  of  Stevenson's  Senti  of  Ttml,  bis  displayed  Imaginative 
quiUtlci  of  a  remarkable  ordo.  Not  less  original  is  Ihe  lugbly 
finished  and  poetical  work  ol  H.  Watford  Davies.  Somewhat 
slighiei  In  style  and  thought,  but  instinct  wiib  true  lyrical 
tenderness  and  chaira,  are  tbe  songs  of  Roger  QuHter,  drawn 
mainly  from  the  Eliiabethan  period,  and  the  poems  of  Herrick. 
Virious  songs  by  Maude  V.  While,  W.  H.  Hailaw,  HamiitoD 
Harty.  Hirold  Darke,  Ernest  Walker,  Donald  Tovey,  WUIiam 
Wallace  and  oibeis  give  evidence,  with  the  work  already  men- 
tioned, of  a  revolution  in  the  treatment  and  conception  of 
song  in  England,  which  is  full  ol  promise  for  the  future.  Its 
fulUmeol  however  is  Lkcly  to  depend  upon  a  change  in  the 
prevailing  condiiions,  under  which  prolessional  vocaUsts  have 
a  Gnandil  iniercst  in  populaticing  inferior  productions.  Good 
songs,  apart  from  Ihe  ioilial  difficulty  ol  finding  a  publisher, 
are  thus  peniliied  Irom  Ihe  start,  whilst  tbe  lajger  and  less 
inilmcted  portion  ol  the  public,  which  forms  lis  taste  upon  what 
the  vngers  of  the  day  provide,  remains  ignornnt  of  precisely 
those  works  which  are  most  necessary  for  its  eEdightcnmcnI. 

BlBtiooianiT.— In  Cnve's  DaUnary  ^  Uuiii  ■■<(  llmiicinu 
(new  ed.>  Mrs  E.  Woodhouie's  anide  00  "  ioat "  {voL  iv.)  livo  ■ 
practiolly  exhaunive  biblitvraphy  of  the  whole  subjecl  ol  so 
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-  -""^ —     '^-.  following  linbniali^  of  books 

(LeiKkia,  1I97);  (hOrd  JHnirj  a  Umat 

■■—    -  ilh  Centun- '■•-■'- "-■— 


Kooi -1 903), esp. vol. iii.:"  The Sevcnicenlh Century  "by  SwHaba 
iny.  voC  iv.  1  "  The  Age  of  Bich  ind  Handel "  V  J' A.  FuUa 
Mariland.  vut.  v.;  •■  The^enneK  Period  "  by  W.  K.  Hldow,  vol.  vl 
"The  Raimntic  Period"  by  C.  Dmnreotber;  CembartH.  ? 
iimxtfu.  HI  Ml  d  mi  ttiitAni  (Paris,  tw):  Ambna.  CwUd 
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fetl■Jl)I  KiHnRlur.  SMdailt . 
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CtukuUt  ill  dntxjkn  LiUii,  1874};  Schiwdtr,  Dat  muiHaiisekt 
Uiil(i«6]>:e.WiUBr,HiiI*>y«fifiuKH£uteiij(i90T);W,Nu:cl. 
CrxkicMi  iB  Himi  h  aq&S  (lto^l«9^  C.  j.  Sharp.  Ei(L4 
M^dnc>.WHCn((HHiH(im)ii;TlnM,  Huleinitladaiuim 
pttiUinf*  fma  tiWgl;  Lavw,  £•  l(nl|wfr»(aw  fi>9i)' 
.  ColkxticHU  ol  kuk  with  vdiublii  iundiKlioii  wid  DBtM  jjbiw 
nulxd  with  ■□  »tcntk  have  piauforte  ■ccompaiiiineatrt :  F.  M. 
Boctuni,  ^Mnficbi  ^udrrtwk  {Bniikul  SKlnd.  1*7;): 
C^on  Puit  BBd  Civmtn,  dkwHuAi  XPnttfaUStrU,  187s); 
I.  Tienoi.  Ctoum  ftpitiHiiuAlttilraiiftim  {CicnMite  ifoj) : 
De  li  Villcnuiqiit,  Bamu-Bmi.  Ckanumi  ftp.  it  la  SrUi|jw 

SPam,  iMl):  'Bounnuti'Ducoudcay,  is  auMic]  tat.  it  to  Saiic- 
'hM|ih  (Ruii,  iSSslT  *Cluinpaeu(y  ind  Weckeriik.  Otxata  fp. 
in  pntiiat  it  Fn»a  (Patii.  ia6o)  1  "Wwknlui,  BUn  i»  Itmpi 
pttll  (3  velK.  PuU.  iSs;).  ind  ■fTAmusfii  faf.  in  fP  it  FitHia 
(1  nilL  Puii.  i«o}): -v.  D'lndy,  Ctuigu  M^  da  Vasnu.  op. 
51  (Pull):  HjilmuTliiiRn,  FtUamtrt*  fun  Famnu  (CopenbaEca. 
■VX):  F-  nn  DuyK.  H«  «>b  mUrtniiiitii  LM  (Tbe  Kacue. 
lyn-iggO ;  'E.  Cligicm,  CMtMinu  ftp.  Jb  trttimaltilfa 

ijojl;  •EEourpuli-Ducaiulny.  to  nMin  faf^  d(  ^£( 

'''-  —  .  ISg7J;  Eui«n!B  LineA,>«wia  JIhu  V  Cml  Xuiia  (St 
L ..__.__  — ji'W.ChippclTi'i'piJof  ifimiilf  lb 


duktcd  voice  of  bird*  <>  the  outatuding 
nl  "  ung  "  la  the  uLmBl  world.  The  Hscnlkl 
■  vocil  organ,  the  proBure  of  vibntory  mtm- 
It  chord,  m  foupd  in  the  bitd'i  lyinx  (sw  Biui), 
out  now  tbae  membrua  Kt  In  puikubr,  and  how  their 
tnulon  I*  modified  by  ihe  ofleo  numeroin  tyriDge*!  miuda, 
we  do  not  know.  The  voice  of  birds  b  ptoduoeil  entire^  by  tbe 
Syrini;  tbe  luyni  do  doubt  modlfiei  il,  but  Ibc  tongue  seemi 
to  play  DO  pan  [nit.  TIk  "  kxHefungof  the  toDguB"by  ciitling 
Jti  JrtMum,  [q  order  to  Uiist  a  bird  in  lalking  &c,  it  an  abso- 
lutely allly  operation.  The  poMcuion  of  (be  moit  elibomtc 
ayriiu  la  not  enough  ti>  enable  a  bird  to  amg-  Id  this  mpeci 
they  are  Kka  ounclvii;  apedat  menial  lacullln  are  required 
Va  control  the  appanlui.  Anatomically  th«  lavrn  has  tbe 
•snH  elaboiate  ayrini  aa  ibe  thrush  or  the  nightingale,  and  yet 
tlic  ravtd  cannot  "sing"  although  tt  can  moduble  Ki  voice 
and  can  even  Icam  10  talk.  At  a  rule  the  faculty  ol  lingiiig 
la  nttrlcttd  to  the  males,  although  the  femaln  pojstu  the  same 
oisanai  n»reover,  birda  vary  individually.  Some  Jearn  to  sing 
norvcUoudy  well,  while  others  remain  tyro*  In  spile  of  the  best 
cdttcalion.  But  t^ven  all  the  necniary  mental  (acuities. 
birda  nag  only  when  they  are  in  such  a  healthy  condition  that 
Ibrra  il  a  turplu*  oI  energy.  This,  ol  niurse,  is  greal'nt  during 
tbe  tlpia  nf  prc^iagation.  when  much  ol  Ibe  surplus  of  tbe  general 

funetiOQB.  audi  as  dandng,  posing,  spreading  of  feathers  and 


energy, 


numifeatabcms    necoi 
tfaytbmical  «Duods. 


homely    parlance — 

e  rhythmical,  and  music  con^ti  of 
If  course  birds,  like  other  creatures,  are 
«  machines,  and  ihey  often  sing  becaiue 
ist  as  male  frogs  eontlDue  to  ooak  long 
m,  and  not  neteasarlly  because  Ihey  or 
those  sounds.    But  bird)  stand  mentally 


■^a^ 


case*  ihey  enjoy,  and  therefore  sing  their  song.    Many 

bird,  a  canary,  starling,  magpie,  will  repay  Its  keeper  with  Its 

•oag,  out  of  scaaon,  for  any  fc^docsf  ihowD  to  It,  01  for  his 

If  wa  regard  Bny  nund  made  by  a  bird  under  tbe  all-powrrfiil 
loAuence  of  lo^  or  lust  u  its  '*  song,"  then  probably  every  bird 
b  passeaaed  of  this  faculty,  but  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
tbe  term  very  few,  besides  the  oicincs,  can  aing,  and  even  this 
group  contaihi  many  wfaich,  like  tbe  nvm  and  Ibe  ciDwi, 


not  to  call  the  charming  seria  of  noted  of  the  dove  iu  toog, 

D,  Barrington  in  a  very  nmarkable  paper  {"  Eiperimentl 
and  Observation!  on  the  Slnpng  of  Biida,"  PkU.  Traa.,  mi, 
pp.  I49~iO")  deSnes  a  bird's  song  "  to  be  a  succesrfon  of  Ibree 
or  marediAeimt  notea,  whkh  qre  continued  without  intcnuplion 
during  tbe  same  Interval  iritb  a  musical  bar  of  tour  crolcheli 
in  an  adagio  movsnenf,  or  whilst  ■  pendulum  swings  loar 
aeconds."  TTje  late  A,  Newton  (fincy.  Bril.,  olh  ed.,  Hi.  771; 
aee  also  Ditt.  Birdi,  i.e.  "  Sang,"  pp.  S92-S94),  taking  a  mudl 
wider  view  of  "  aong,"  proceeds  as  (olfcw^^— 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  draw  any  but  an  aibilrary  Une  between 
the  deep  booming  of  tbe  emeu,  the  harsh  cry  of  the  guillemot 
(which,  when  proceeding  Imm  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  Ihioala, 
strikes  the  distant  ear  in  a  confused  murmut  like  the  roar  of  a 
tumultuous  erowd),  the  plaintive  wail  of  lie  plover,  the  melo- 
dious whistle  of  the  wigeon,  '  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,'  the 
scream  of  the  eagle,  the  boot  of  the  owl,  ihe  solemn  chime  of 
the  bell-lurd,  the  whip<racklng  of  the  manakln,  tbe  cba^ch'a 
joyous  burst,  or  the  hoarse  croak  of  (he  raveD,an  Ihe  one  hand, 
and  the  bleating  of  tbe  snipe  or  the  drumming  of  the  niffled 
grouse,  on  the  other.  Innumccuble  are  the  fonns  wblcb  audi 
uttfrancea.  lake.  In  many  birds  the  sounds  aif  due  to  a  cnns- 
blnation  al  vool  and  Instrumental  powers,  or,  as  In  Ibe  caaet 
last  mentioned,  to  the  Utter  only.  But,  however  produced— 
and  of  the  machinery  whereby  they  are  accomplished  there  ia 
not  room  here  to  speak— all  have  Ihe  aarae  cause  and  the  same 
effect.    The  former  has  been  already  indicated,  and  the  latts 

lug  of  Ihe  nightingale's  brood  the  song  of  the  sire  fs  hushed, 
and  the  note*  to  *hich  we  have  for  wedia  hearkened  with  rapt 
admiration  are  dunged  to  a  guttural  croak,  eipiessive  ol 
alarm  and  anxiety,  Inspiring  a  lenliment  ol  the  most  opposite 
character.  No  greater  contrast  can  be  ImagiBed,  and  no 
inslance  can  be  cited  which  more  completely  pnnts  nut  Ihe 
purposewhich  'aoog'fullUa  in  the  economy  of  the  bird,  for 
if  the  nl^tingale's  neat  at  this  early  time  be  destroyed  or  in 
contents  removed,  the  cock  speedily  recoTCIa  his  voice,  and  bis 
trfle  haunts  again  resound  to  his  bewitching  at 
his  male  is  content  again  to  undeil  ' 
of  nest-building  and  incubation.  Bui  sf 
before  diusler  befaEs  their  callow  care,  bfs  conatitution  undei^ 
goes  a  change  and  no  second  attempt  to  rear  a  family  is  made. 
It  would  seem  as  (hoagh  a  mild  temperature,  and  the  abundance 
of  food  by  which  it  is  generally  accompanied,  prompt  the  phy- 
alologicBl  altciAllon  wbicb  inspires  the  males  of  most  birds 
to  indulge  in  Ibe '  song '  peculiar  to  them.  Thus  after  the  annual 
moult  is  accomplished,  and  Ibis  is  believed  to  be  the  most  critical 
epoch  Id  the  life  ol  any  bird,  cock  thrushes,  skylarks,  and  oihcra 
begin  to  sing,  not  indeed  wilh  the  jubilant  voice  of  apring  but 
in  an  uncertain  cadence  which  is  quickly  ulcnced  by  Ihe  super- 
vention of  fold  neaiber,  Yel  some  birds  we  have  which, 
ncepi  during  Ihe  aeaaon  of  moult,  bard  frtst,  and  time  of  snow, 
sing  abnost  all  Ibe  year  round.  Of  these  [he  redbreast  and  tbe 
wren  are  familiar  eiamplca,  and  Ihe  chiffchalt  repeals  ita  two- 
Doled  cry,  almost  to  weariness,  during  tbe  whole  period  of  iti 

"Akin  to  the  'song  of  birds,'  and  undoubtedly  proceeding 
bam  tbe  same  cause,  are  tbe  peculiar  gcstuiei  vbidi  the  male* 
of  many  perform  under  the  Influence  of  the  approachbig  Muon 
of  pairing,  but  these  again  are  far  loo  numerous  ben  to  describe 
with  particularity.  It  must  auBlce  to  menlioa  a  few  cases. 
Tlie  ruS  on  hi)  hillock  in  a  matah  hold)  a  war-dance.  Tie 
anlpe  and  some  of  hi*  allies  mount  alofl  and  wildly  eiecute 
unlooked-for  evolution)  olmoal  In  the  douda.  The  woodco4 
and  many  of  the  goataucken  beat  evening  after  evening  Ihe 
same  aerial  path  with  Its  sudden  and  sharp  turnings.  The 
ring-dove  rise)  sbove  the  neighbouring  trees  and  Ibcn  with 
motionless  wings  s^des  down  to  the  leafy  retreat  they  aSord. 
The  capercaHy  and  blackcock,  perched  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  throw  Ihemselve)  into  po)iures  tbal  defy  Iho  )kai 
^eciea  of  the  grousa^tr 
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tbe  unngcst  atlltudt*  unTnu  In  dicla  till  tlie  turf  u  w«ii 
but  Tbe  peuock  in  pride  ipreuis  hia  Lnin  w  u  to  show  how 
nwJy  >Jtin  uc  the  cidjdiic  uid  the  Ludicniux.  Hu  bower- 
biid,  not  a>nteut  with  iu  qwd  qileadoui^  builds  in  arade, 
dedwd  with  hriglit  fEAthen  uid  ■Jiin^^g  ihell%  ihreugb  uid 
muiid  which  he  pu«  with  hia  gay  compuiioni.  The  lu-lu 
and  pipits  nevs  deliver  their  long  so  well  as  when  seeking  the 
upper  atr.  Rooks  rise  oik  aller  the  olber  to  a  great  height 
and,  turning  on  their  back»  wjuitonly  precipitate  themseJves 
raany  yards  towsjds  the  ground,  while  the  solemn  laven  does 
pot  scoiD  a  simiLai  leat,  and,  with  the  tenderest  of  croaks,  glides 
lu^nety  atangiide  oi  in  froal  ol  his  mate." 

The  folkiwlnf  nay  be  cited  as  the  princital  treatita  on  the 
■ub)ectt  besides  Darrin^oo's  paper  quoted  above:  J.  BlaclrwatI, 
Mem.  Litt.  Phil.  Sec,  Mancfcener  (iSM).  pp.  1B9--U];  alio  in 
Fntiep'i  JMbh  (iSll),  col.  I9I-19a ;  F.  Sevan.  JfTiwir  mr  la 
■ajc  Aa  •iwHiK,  Frotiep's  Httim  (1836),  coL  l-to;  C  L.  Brefam, 
•  (l»M)..PP-  S4-S%  9&-10I.  iSl-IJSi  sod  Jewifc  /. 

ss.  w-  «»^i  1 '««.  pg-  yo-iys) ;  c..  c\mi.  itm.  j. 

l\       _l .L.    g^g,    ol    g„gy    J  ,],,    CDOmOn     ESjAiOl 

■     -     '..  Allen,  BiJL  CemtTZtO. 
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birds  an  RUiilolly,  espremdi  1.  A.  Allen,  BnU.  Comf.  ZaO. 
Barmi  (1871).  iL  166-410;  L.  I^olucd.  II  Calt  Mi  mmlR  (Milan, 
iS7»),(iidir&iieiK.  ^.cUli.  i«(lB77).pp.  lij-347^  C.  L,  Hett, 
A  l>>ctiiiniiry  of  Bird  NMi  (Brin,  iegS):C.  A.  Wilchell.  Bird-StHi 
tMi  lU  5ci«fUi  racUnr  (bkiiKnler.  1S91);  F.  S.  Maibewi.  FitS 
Bait  of  WiU  Biria  ani  f*n>  Mwiii  (New  Yoik,  1904).  See  alB 
W.  WudE  Fowler,  A  YauWillilkt  Birdl  (iBSb).  (H.  F.  G.) 

SOHOROIi  SONiBAv,  SuiBAi,  la.,  a  gnat  Dcgioid  race  in- 
bahiting  a  large  tract  of  countiy  on  both  banks  of  the  middle 
NigH'.  They  fonned  a  distinct  stste  from  the  Sth  to  the  i6th 
century,  bong  at  odd  period  masters  ol  Timbuktu  (f.p.)  aod  the 
most  poweiiii]  nation  in  the  western  Sudan.  The  oiigin  oE  this 
peiqile,  who  aTs  said  ctilt  to  DuiDbec  sotns  two  DiiUions,  though 
their  national  independence  i<  lost,  has  been  a  uuice  of  much 
diqnile.  Heiniich  Bulb,  who  hat  given  the  fullest  account  of 
thai,  reckoned  them  at  aboiigines  of  the  Niger  vslley ;  but  ho  also 
ttied  to  connect  them  with  the  Egyptians.  The  peo[de  tbem- 
•dvcs  declare  their  original  borne  la  have  been  to  the  eastward, 
but  il  seems  unlikely  that  theyor  their  culture  are  to  be  connected 
at  all  with  tbe  Nik  valley.  Accotding  to  the  Tatili  I  Sudan,  a 
1 7tb  century  history  of  the  Sudan  written  by  Abderrahman 
Sadi  of  Timbuktu,  the  first  king  of  the  Songhoi  was  called 
Dialliamari  {Arabic  DiaptiaalJnuK, "  he  is  comefrom  Yemen  "), 
and  the  account  given  in  this  Arabic  manuscript  leaves  little 
Idoubt  that  he  was  an  Arab  adventurei  who,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently the  case,  became  chief  of  a  negro  people  and  ed  Ihem 
wtalwaid.  The  Songhoi  emigralion  must  have  begun  towards 
lh«  middle  of  tbe  7th  cenluiy,  tor  Jennf ,  their  chief  dly,  was 
founded  one  hundred  and  Eliy  years  after  the  Hejira  (about 
a.D.  jts),  and  It  repreecoU  the  eitremc  wetlsn  point  in  tlieb 
progroi.  Fiom  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
,wculd  be  about  tbe  time  which  must  be  oUawed  for  the  yean 
of  wandering  and  tbote  of  settlement  and  occupation  la  the 
SoDgboi  countries.  In  the  north  they  have  tniied  with  the 
Ruma  "  Moon,"  and  in  tbe  south  with  tbe  Fult.  The  Songhoi, 
thea,  are  probably  Eudanite  nepoes  much  mucd  with  Beibcr 
and  even  Arab  blood,  who  settled  tmoog  and  ciaued  with  tbe 
natives  of  tbe  Niger  valley,  over  whom  they  long  ruled. 

In  tbeir  physique  they  bear  out  this  theory.  Although 
often  as  black  as  ibe  typical  West  African,  Ihdr  faca  are  fre- 
quently more  rehned  than  those  of  pure  negroes.  The  nose  of 
the  Songhoi  is  straight  and  long,  pointed  rather  than  flat^  the 
lips  are  compuativ^y  thin,  and  in  profile  and  jaw  projection 
they  are  easily  disttnguisbable  from  the  well-known  nigritk 
type.  They  are  ttU,  well-nude  and  dim-  In  character,  too, 
th^  an  ■  contrast  to  the  merry  light-heutednesi  of  the  true 
negro.  Baith  says  that  of  all  nets  he  met  in  ncgroland  they 
were  the  most  morose,  unfriendly  and  chuitiih.  The  Songhoi 
language,  which,  owing  to  its  iddespread  use,  is,  with  Hausa, 
oUed  Kalam  ol  Sudan  ("language  of  the  Sudin")  by  the 
Arab),  is  of  ten  known  as  Kiaiur.  According  to  Fricdtlch  MuUer 
it  resembles  in  structure  none  of  the  neighbouring  tongues, 
though  its  vtxabulajy  shows  Arab  influence.    Keane  slates  that 
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d  speech  known  to  have  been  *t  lily  tlmt  ciinCBt  In  tbe  Nil* 
valley." 

See  Heinrich  Bulb,  rnwiti  n«d  Diicwnci  in  JVMWn  amd 
Caunl  Alria  {tiSJ-iis^:  A.  H.  Kane,  Mai  Pajl  aid  PrcinU 
(CaiobridBe.  i9a);  Briii  FSntcr  in  CMm.  \aL  lay.  Felix  Duboii, 
Timbmaee  Iti  MjUaiam  (1897)!  Lady  Lugaid,  ^  n^TKiif  A^«- 

dtucj  (190J). 

,  a  town  ol  Gennatiy,  in  tbe  dnchy  of  Saie- 
ated  in  1  nirrow  viUey  of  the  Thuringisn  forat, 
E-ofCoburg.  Fop.  (1901),  1S.003.  Itlsfamou) 
tor  lis  maniuacture  of  toys;  its  other  industries  are  the  makigg 
of  glass  and  porcelain  articles,  electrics]  works  aiKt  bnwerics. 
The  town  poasemea  ■  fine  GoUiic  church,  and  a  hydropathic 
eslsblisbmenl. 

SONHBKTBAI.  ADOLF  VON  (1834^1909),  Austrian  adot. 
wu  bom  of  Jewish  paremige  in  Budapest  cp  the  iiit  ol  Decem- 
ber 1S14.  Though  brought  up  in  penury  and  afqueoticnl  to  a 
wotking  tailor,  he  yet  cultivated  the  hiilrionic  art,  and  was 
fortunate  in  receiving  the  support  of  a  co-rdigiooist,  the  actor 
Bogumil  Dawiwn,  who  trained  him  for  the  ttage.  He  made 
~  in  1851,  and  alter  eggagaoeDta 

itadt  and  Crai  came  in  the  winter  of  iSjj-iSstt  to 
KOnigsberg  in  Prussia,  where  his  first  peifolmance  was  so 
fiutcessful  that  be  was  engaged  by  Heiniich  Laube  for  tbe 
Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  making  his  first  appearance  as  Mortiaker 
in  Schiller's  Horn  SUmt.  Under  Laube's  careful  tuition  be 
developed  wiihio  three  yean  into  an  actor  of  tbe  fint  order. 
excelling  both  in  trasedy  and  comedy;  and  In  iSSi,  altn  is 
years  of  brilliant  service  at  tbe  Court  Theatre,  be  was  giran  ■ 
patent  of  nobility.  In  iBfi4  he  became  manager-In-chief  flf 
the  tfaeatre;  and  in  iSSt-iSSS  acted  as  artistic  adviser.  He 
visited  the  United  States  In  iSSj,  and  again  b  iSgo  and  igoi, 
achieving  great  success.  His  chief  puts  were  Nathan  in  Lenii^'a 
A'oLbui.fcrR'ew.Wallenslein,  and  DerMelster  von  Palmyra.    ' 

SOHHEI  (Iua.S<nieUii,dlm.of5iiiHHi.Fr.5niK0.  TlicsoBnet 
in  the  litcratuie  of  modem  Europe  is  1  brief  poetic  fonn  of 
fourteen  rhymed  verses,  ranged  according  to  prcamptioL 
Although  is  a  language  like  the  En^ish  it  doe*  no  doubt  require 
ctmsidciahle  ingenuity  to  construct  a  satisfactory  soonct  of 
octave  and  sesiet  running  upon  four  rhymes,  this  ingHiuity  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  properly  that  a  sngle 
wave  of  emotion,  when  emotion  is  either  too  deeply  charged 
with  thougbt,  or  too  much  adulterated  with  fancy,  to  paas  spoo- 
taruously  into  tbe  movements  of  pure  lyric,  sb^  be  embodied 
in  a  single  metrical  flow  and  return.  Whether  any  given 
sonnet  be  composed  like  that  of  Pier  delle  Vignc  (of  two  quatnina 
with  rhymes  running  a,  b,  a,  b,  a,  b,  a,  b,  aiul  of  two  tercets  with 
rbymes  running,  c,  d,  e,  c,  d,  e),  or  whether  the  verses  be  arraoced 
(on  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  and  Dtaytou)  In  three  quatninA 
of  alteimle  rbymes  clinched  by  a  couplet,  or,  as  in  the  aannct  of 
Petrucb,  in  an  octave  of  two  rhymes  and  a  sestet  of  eilba 
two  or  three  rhymes— In  each  case  the  pecullu  pleasure  whjii 
the  ear  derives  from  the  sonnet  as  a  metrical  form  lies  in  tbe 

distinctly  reo^gnlEable  as  being  prescribed.  That  tbe  impulse 
to  select  for  the  rendering  of  single  phases  oi  feeling  or  reflectioa 
a  certain  recognised  fonn  it  bora  of  s  natural  and  nnivniat 
instinct  is  perhaps  evidenced  by  tbe  fact  that,  even  when  a 
metrical  arrangement  diKcloses  no  structural  law  denundinf  a 
prescriptive  number  and  arriDgement  of  venes,  the  poet  wOl 
nevertheless.  In  certain  moods,  cfioote  to  restrict  himself  to  a 
prescribed  number  and  arrangement,  as  in  tbe  cases  of  Ibe 
Italian  ilondlo,  the  Welsh  frt£an,  and  tbe  beautiful  rhymclrsa 
short  ode  of  Japanese  poetry.  And  perhaps.  If  we  probed  the 
matter  deeply,  we  should  End  that  the  recogniicd  prescription 
ol  form  gives  a  tense  ri  oneneu  that  nothing  else  save  tbe 
refrain  can  give  to  a  poem  which,  being  at  once  too  long  for  a 
10  short  to  have  the  self-sustaining  power 


™by      „        _ 

:nlsry  and  the  incboato.    It  il 


SONNET 

the  dtridoc  b 


sr  bt  itlm  pvntad  sol)  the 

I'lfaoRMn-luiepaaii,  "  WiA  wUboiil  Hope,"  inwhkhllw 
oilci  expect!  ind  pat  f nedom  Iram  pnacripdoa/  It  tndrely 
uaittarr.  Thii  <uk  little  poem  of  Cdttidc^'i  ib»  aflonli 
n  eiCBlleat  Uliatntioa  of  moolber  poiat  hi  esnneiioii  with  tba 
BOiKt.  II  m  tnu  the  Initoly  ud  tliB  dcnlDpaBO.  of  Ihe 
Dlmet  bom  Fja  dclle  Vignc  to  D.  G.  Soaatti  we  ilull  find 
hat  the  poet's  qucit  fnm  tbv  vtzy  fint  hit  been  to  write  n 
oem  in  footteen  venea  lo  mirtnged  that  they  ^hmiLij  better 
hu  ■ny  other  number  ud  nmngrmtril  of  vena,  [aoduce  a 
ennin  mdodic  eScct  upon  (be  etr,  and  tu  eflect,  moteovet, 


bewitilul  u  ia  this  poem,  "  Work  without  Hope,"  taken  u  a 
■iogle  and  sriiiaal  metrical  amageoKUl.  we  sbould  get  out  of 
ft  aerica  of  poema  modelled  line  for  line  upon  it  that  pleasure  of 

shall  easily  ice  why  the  i^ulsr  sonnet  ol  octave  and  sestet  on 
the  one  band  and  what  it  called  the  Shakespearean  sonnet  on 
the  othiT,  have  ntvivid  all  other  competing  forms. 

In  modcin  Europe  the  sonnet  has  always  had  a  peculiar 
faacinatHui  for  poets  al  the  finl  dau— poets,  that  is,  tn  whom 
poetic  energy  and  plastic  power  ire  equally  comUoed.  It  would 
■can  that  the  very  [set  that  the  sonnet  b  a  lecognlied  sinicluie 
(ugcestive  of  men  ait— anggesltve  in  tome  mcasoie,  indeed,  of 
srhat  Schiller  would  call  "  sport  "  in  art-^hat  diawn  Btmie  of  the 
most  passkmals  poets  in  the  world  to  Ibeaoanet  as  the  medium 
of  their sincercK  utterances.  Without  being<xild]yaitifictBl,Iilie 
tbeTDDiteau,thea«1ina,tlieiaZIiiJ<,  Ihei^'neUc,  ilc.,the  sonnet 
ia  yet  10  artlMic  in  structure,  Its  lorai  is  so  universally  known, 
recogalBd,  and  adopted  u  being  aniiilc,  Ibat  the  too  fervid 
(poD  taadly  and  reality  of  the  poet's  nnolioTi  may  be  in  a-cert  ain 
degree  veQed,  and  tlte  poet  can  whisper,  as  from  behind  a  mask, 
tboae  deepest  secrets  of  the  heart  which  could  otlKTwise  only 
find  eiprcasioD  in  purely  dnmatic  fonns. 

Thai  the  sonnet  was  invented,  not  in  PRnrenct,  at  French 
critlct  pretend,  Imt  In  Italy  In  the  i]tli  centtiry,  It  pretty  dear, 
bnt  by  whom  is  allU  perhaps  an  open  quettlon.  S.  Waddinglon 
and  levenl  other  critics  have  attributed  to  Fia  Guitlone  the 
boDour  of  having  invented  tbe  form.  Bui  J.  A,  Symonds  has 
Temlnded  us  that  Ibe  sonnet  beginning  Pai  dC  amtn,  attributed 
to  I^er  delle  Vignc,  secretary  of  state  fai  tbe  SlcDian  court  of 
FVedericV,  hat  claims  which  no  tludent  of  eiriy  ItalUo  poeliy 
can  ignore. 

An  Tegards  English  MnneU,' whether  tbe  Petrarchan  and  the 
Shakespearean  are  really  the  best  of  sQ  possible  forms  we  need 
not  itiquire.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  have  become  so  vital  and 
■o  dominant  over  other  sonnet  forms  that  whenever  we  begin  la 
read  Ibe  Ent  vetse  of  an  EngSah  sonnet  we  eipecl  lo  find  one 
or  other  of  these  recogniied  rhyrae-arranifemcnti,  sny  depsrtnre 
fnini  these  two  artanenncnts,  even  though  the  remit  be  such  a 
nasniOcenl  poem  as  Shelley's  "  Ozymandias,"  disappunta 
the  expectation,  baffles  the  ear.  and  brinp  with  ft  tliit  sense 
of  the  fragmentary  and  the-  inchoate  to  which  we  have  before 
alladcd.  If,  however,  some  writer  should  ttite  with  suKcicnt 
orisinaUiy  of  melrical  endowment  and  suScienl  poetic  power 
to  do  what  Keali,  in  a  famous  eiperfmenl  of  his,  tried  to  do 
and  (ailed-Mnipms  the  public  ear  with  a  new  sonnet  structure, 
Imprrss  the  public  ear  so  powerfully  thai  a  new  kind  of  npectance 
b  created  the  moment  the  first  verse  of  a  sonnet  is  rccited-Hhen 
ihetc  win  be  three  kinds  of  English  sonnets  instead  of  two. 

With  regard  lo  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  al!  crilies  are  peitiaps 
BOW  af;reed  ihal,  nhile  the  form  of  Ihe  octave  is  Invariable. 
Ihr  form  of  ihe  sestcl  is  absolulely  free,  save  that  Ibe  enwtiona 
should  govern  Ihe  ■na^emeol  (ri  the  vents.    Bnt  aa  Rgatda 


en  oeUra  and  satet,  Haik  Pattiaui  aayi^ 
I,  but  pech^H  with  truth,  that  by  hiendiog 
Milton  missed  the  vary  object  and  end  of 


cootendi  that  by  making  "  octave  Sow  into  a 
of  nuaic  or  thought "  Milton  oonsciouily  oi 
vetiud  a  new  form  of  soDDet;  that  ia  to  say,  Milton, 
of  the  Atmchan  octave  and  seatet  for  the  Bnbodunent  of 
iatdlectual  nbWance  incapable  ol  that  partial  disinlccralloa 
which  Fetnicb  himseU  always  or  mostly  toogbt,  invented  a 
speciea  of  MmDft  which  if  Engllab  in  impetus,  but  Italian,  or 
partially  Italian,  hi  stnctniB.  Uence  this  critic,  like  William 
Sharp,  divida  all  Esglirii  sonnelt  into  fovi  groups:  (i)  sonnets 
tt  Shakespeanan  ItnictUR;  (l)  tonoeU'  of  octave  and  sestet  of 

sonnets  on  the  Petrarchan  model  in  which  tbe  metrical  and 
InteUectual  "  wave  of  flow  and  ebb  "  (as  originally  fonnulaled 
by  tbe  I»Ment  writer  in  a  aonnel  on  the  sonnet,  whidi  baa 
appeared  In  most  of  the  recent  inihalogies)  is  si rinly  observed, 
and  In  which,  while  the  rhyme-arrangemenl  of  the  octave  is 
invariable,  thai  of  the  se 

With  r 
Petnrcha 

from  the  octave — the  crowning  difficulty  a 
triumph  of  the  sonnet  writer  has  always  been  to  so 
rhythm  of  the  prescribed  structure  as  lo  make  it  » 
individual  sonnet  the  inevitable  and  natural  rhythm  di 
by  the  emotion  which  gives  the  individual  sonnet  birth,  and  this 
can  perhaps  only  be  achieved  when  the  richness  and  apparent 
compleiily  of  the  rhyme-arrangement  is  balanced  by  that; 
perfect  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  synlu  which  jl  tbe  qiecial 
quest  of  the  "  somict  oi  flow  snd  ebb." 

The  wave  theory  has  found  acceptance  with  such  atudmta 
of  the  sonnet  as  Kosietti  and  Mark  Paltison,  J,  A.  Symond)^ 
HaU  Caine,  and  Wmiam  Shsrp.  Symonds,  indeed,  sccint  to 
hint  Ihal  tbe  very  name  given  1^  the  Italians  to  ihe  two  tercels, 
the  vgtia  or  livn.  Indicates  the  melrical  meaning  of  Ihe  fonn. 
"  The  striking  metaphorical  symbol,"  says  he,  "  drawn  from  the 
abwrvatlon  of  Ihe  swelling  and  dedlning  wave  can  even  in  tame 
eumples  be  applied  to  sonnets  on  tbe  Shakespearean  model; 
' '  "  gradually  or  a' 


.ink  wilh  It 


[elyin 


Le  subside 


close.    Rosseiti  fnmishet  hicomparable  examples  of  1) 

and  more  desirable  conclusion;  Sydney  Dobell,  in  'Home  to 

War  Tinw,'  yields  an  eiireme  specimen  of  Ihe  latter," 

And  now  as  la  the  Sbakcipearesn  sonneil  Some  very  (cute 
critics  have  spoken  as  if  this  form  were  merely  a  lawless  succes- 
sion of  three  quatrains  clinched  by  a  couplet,  and  as  it  the  number 
of  ihe  tiuatrains  might  ]us(  as  well  have  been  two  or  lour  di  the 
present  prescribed  number  of  three.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
unquestionabl/  be  a  serious  impeachment  of  the  Shakespearean 
sonnel,  for,  save  in  the  poelty  ol  ingenuity,  no  metric  atiangemcnt 
is  otherwise  than  bad  nnlest  it  be  the  result  of  a  deep  melrical 
necesBty. 

II  the  prescriptive  amngtment  of  Ihm  quatraint  clinched 
by  a  conplcl  is  not  a  melrical  ncccwty,  il  it  is  not  demanded 
in  otdcr  to  prevent  the  conplel  tmai  losing  ils  power,  such  an 
amngemcnl  Is  idle  and  worse  Ihiui  idle;  just  us  in  the  case  of 
Ihe  Pclrarchan  sonnet,  if  it  can  be  shown  Ihal  ihe  solid  nnily  of 
Ihe  outflowing  wave  can  be  mainlflined  as  completely  upon 
three  rhymes  aa  upon  two,  then  the  restriction  of  the  octave 
to  two  rhymes  it  simple  pedantry.  Bui  he  who  wouW  tesl  the 
metrical  necessity  of  the  arrangement  in  Ihe  Shakespearean 
sonnet  has  only  to  make  the  eiperiment  of  writing  a  poem  of 
two  quatnini  wilh  a  couplet,  and  then  another  poem  of  lour 
quatrains  wilh  a  couplet.  In  order  to  see  how  inevitable  is  Ihe 
metrical  neccssiiy  of  the  Shakespearean  number  and  arrange^ 
meni  lor  ihe  achievement  of  the  melrical  eBect  which  Shake«>eare, 
Draylon  and  others  soughl.  While  in  ihe  poem  of  In-o  quat- 
rains Ihe  ripecled  couplet  hat  Ihe  shstp  epigcammaltc  eH'' 
of  tbe  csu^riet  in  ot&iaij  Manut  (tuch  li  that  of  Mata  j 
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peniive  swccidcu  which  u 

VCUMB  wruKt,  the  pwm  ol  fourquiUi 

1m|  [or  the  oqxcttd  plouure  oi  tin  coupkl  ii 


u),  dcMnyinf  thu 


)ili« 


Ibe  Kanet  o(  ocuvc  ud  leitcl,  loiKiritr,  ud,  w  to  ^xsk, 

nclikal  coontcrpoiDt,  but  iweetDCB;  and  the  iweetBt  dI  ill 
poHibk  unDgcOKiiti  io  Engliih  venificatioo  a  ■  lucccBJon 
ol  decuylUbicqualniiu  in  *licnule  thyme*  knit  together  and 
diocbed  by  ■  cou^et — d  coufdel  coaini  not  »  lu  [nm  the 
isitlAl  vene  ms  u>  lose  iti  biadiag  power,  ud  ycl  Dot  90  aeu  the 
iiutial  vene  that  the  ring  oC  cpiEmm  diatuibi  the  "  linked 


Lo  ihed  [La  inQuci 


inilialvi 


:l  o[  octave 


A  chief  port  of' 

expcct^oce  o[  the  cj 

u  1  chief  poit  oi 

Katet  ii  the  eipeclADCc  oi  toe  enawcnng  eoo  oi  toe  ecfiieL  wikd 
the  doH  td  the  octave  hu  htcD  retched) ;  uid  thii  ciipectuce 
it  gratified  too  early  it  [I  comei  after  two  quatraini,  while  11  it 
CDmej  alter  a  greater  number  of  quatraini  than  tbice  it  ia 
diipened  and  waited  altofcthcr. 

The  Fteoch  KHinel  bai  ■  r^idar  Petnrthan  ocUve  wilb  ■ 
■eatet  oi  three  ibymo  beginiuD^  with  a  couplet.  The  Spiniih 
■onnct  il  alio  baaed  oa  tbc  pure  Italian  type,  aod  ia  extiemely 
gracciul  and  aiiy.  The  lanw  may  be  laid  of  the  Portuguese 
vouHt — a  fonn  of  which  the  Qluitrioua  Camocna  hai  lelL  oeaiiy 
three  bundled  —■"■pi"  (T.  W.-D.) 

Scealw  EHGLuaLiTEaaTtial:].  £IiBt(tt«i;5idaeyL<xcni  the 
Elizabelhan  lonnel  in  Arber'i  Enrlisk  Gtnirr  |l9a4);J,  A.  Noble, 
TTu  Samil  in  Eji^aid  (1S9J);  M.  jauniki,  fii'ibnri  da  innurt  n 
Frana  (iVii):  C.  A.  Lrntiner,  Dal  Smnca  in  i.  nr.  I>uU»if  Mi 
Uillim  (1836);  S.  WaddingtDn,  faclist  SinmtU  bj  Lmiif  W-iUri 
(lgai),and  SonmhcfEHriift  (18M];  T.  HullCaine,  ScniuU  0]  TJirH 
Ctnttria  (iMJ)i  William  Shjip, Somnii  o/Hii  CtX>/»  (1986).  tad 
Amtriuui  Smtitls  (18(9);  John  Dennii,  Bntliit  Jonmd  (iSj-j). 

SOHHIMO,  BIDMEY.  BuoN  (184;^'  },  Italian  itatenun 
and  financiei,  wu  bom  at  Florence  on  the  nth  ol  Match  iEUT. 
EnLEiing  the  diplomatic  aervice  at  an  early  age,  be  waa  appwntcd 
lucceaaively  lo  tbc  legalioni  of  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin  and 
■  Vcnailles,  but  in  1S71  returned  to  Italy,  to  devote  hinuell  to 

eihaualive  inquiriel  into  Ibe  cooditioas  oi  the  Sicilian  peaiants 
■nd  of  the  TuKaa  iii<ls)cri,  and  in  1877  pubtiihed  in  co-operation 
wilb  Signor  Lcopoldo  Frauchelti  a  mtaterly  work  on  Sicily  (La 
SUilia,  Flonnce,  1S77).    In  1S7S  he  founded  a  weekly  economic 

veited  inlo  a  poiilLcal  daily  jouniaL  Elected  deputy  in  iSSo, 
be  diatioguiahcd  himiell  by  treachant  ciilidamof  Ma^liani'a 
finance,  and,  upon  the  fall  of  Magliani  waa  for  lome  monthl, 
in  1SS9,  under-aecretary  of  state  lor  the  treaiuiy.  Id  view  of 
the  aevcre  monetary  tnsis  of  iSgjbe  waa  entrusted  by  Criipi 
vilh  the  pottlolio  of  finance  (December  iSej),  and  in  ijHle  of 
determined  0{H>outtan  dealt  energetically  and  lucccsafully 
with  the  deficit  of  more  than  £6.000,000  then  eiiitmg  in 
(he  eicbequer.  By  abolishing  the  illuaoiy  pcnaioni  fund,  by 
applying  and  ameoding  the  Bank  Laws,  effecting  economiei, 
and  increuiog  taaation  upon  corn,  Lncomea  from  mtiaolidated 
(lock,  >all  and  malchea,  he  averted  national  banktuptcy,  and 
placed  Italian  finance  upon  a  tounder  ba^  Ibaa  at  any  time 
vncc  the  fall  of  the  Right.  Though  avetie  fn>m  the  policy  of 
ualimiied  colonial  eipanaion,  he  provided  by  a  loan  for  the  coat 
of  the  Abyssiniaa  War  in  which  the  tactics  of  Ccneral  Baraticri 
bad  involved  the  Crisp!  cabinet,  but  fell  with  Criipi  after  the 
disaalcr  at  Adowa  (March  iSgd),  Assuming  then  the  leadership 
of  the  CODslitutionil  opposition,  he  combated  Ibe  alliance 
between  the  Di  Rudinl  cabinet  and  the  subvenive  parties, 
ciiticited  the  financial  schemes  of  the  Ireaaury  minitler,  Lutatti, 
and  oiqnsed  the  "denoctaiic"  finance  of  tbe  fint  Ptlloui 
adminiatraiion  as  likely  to  endanger  financial  stability.  After  tbe 
modification  of  the  Pelloui  cabinet  (May  1S90)  he  became  leader 
of  .the  ministerial  majority,  and  bort  tbejjiunl  ol  Ibe  itruggle 


*g*ttMt    Sodaljst   obttwcLna  in  coDMiioa  irith  th*  FuhGe 

(Feb.  1001]  be  ooce  motE  became  leader  al  the  cotutilational 
oppoaitioa,  and  in  theautumaoCtheyearfomidcda  daily  oigaii, 
U  Gimdt  d'llalia,  the  belter  to  pio|a^te  modsate.  Liberal 
ideaa.  Although  highly  eateemed  fbr  hii  inlegnty  and  ganuM 
ability,  it  waa  not  until  February  igo6  that  he  wni  called  upon 
to(aiTnaminiiity,oatbetaliof  the  FortBobinet.  UeimiDedi- 
alely  •«  about  introdadog  certain  urgeiU  refocmi,  ntpprtMcd 
ail  aubiidiei  10  the  prem,  and  dedwed  hia  intatkia  ol  covenuog 
according  to  law  and  justice.    IaHa]r,bawcv«c,Bii>dv«iteni>caf 

lhfrhjinih>rniijipnr>lytwlinii^l»an>rl>itt>.lit«ii.<lg.i.lin^ 

SOHOOA.  a  wHihera  aute  ol  Ueako,  bonnded  N.  by  iht 
Unital  Sutei,  E.  by  Chihimhua,  S.  by  Sinaloa  ud  W.  t^  Ow 
Gulf  of  Califotnia.   It  ia  the  Kceod  la^eil  Rate  in  the  repnUic, 

having  an  area  oi  7fi,oc«M|.  u.  Fop.  (1900),  111,68],  a  large 
pait  being  Indian.  TheHiriace  of  the  state  is  much  broken  by  the 
Sierra  Madie  Occideclal,  which  eitendi  thinigh  it  (ram  north  ta 
south  and  coven  ita  entire  width  with  paiallel  rangci,  — -■'~i"i[ 
fertile  valleys.    Four  ii  '  '  ' 


>.  Yaqtil 


Gulf  of  CtUfomia,  viz.;  the  Altar,  or  Atn 

and  Mayo.    Tbe  loogesl  ia  the  Vaqul,  whidi  baa  iti 

breaks  through  several  rangeaol  the  Sierra  Madie  before  retcbin( 
the  gulf  near  Cuaymas.  The  smaller  tributarkt  of  tbeia 
rivers  of  Sonora  are  often  only  dry  canyon*  in  the  dry  aeasoii. 
Agriculture  hai  been  developed  only  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Sonora,  because  of  iti«ridiiy,  lack  ol  InigatiBO  tadlitiea,  lack 
of  railwayi  and  roada,  and  the  unsettled  state  ti  tbe  country 
The  soil  of  the  aierra  valleys  is  fertile,  and  when  it  ii  iirigaied 
forage  and  cereal  crc^  rnay  be  grown  in  abundance.  Supir- 
cane,  tobacco,  tnaguey,  cotton,  io  amall  quantities,  and  fruit* 
are  also  produced.  There  ate  eiceUeot  paalore  Itoda,  cqiedally 
in  the  upland  districts,  and  stock-iaitiDg  it  an  important  ud 
profitable  induatry.  Land  is  held  in  laise  eatalea,  leme  of  ibeai 
upwards  of  loo  aq.  m.  in  area.  Tbe  mineral  resource*  iDcJode 
'  *  lead,  tin,  iron  and  coal,  and  minbkg  ia  tba 


lalry. 


partly  relieved  by  the  conatrucLion  of  a  branchof  the  SoQtlieni 
Pacific  (American)  from  Nogalca  aoultnvard  to  Guaymas  and  [b« 
Sinaloa  frontier,  from  which  it  haa  been  extended  to  MaiaiUn. 
Cuaymai  is  tbe  only  port  of  importance  on  tbe  coaat,  but  It 
hu  a  large  trade  and  is  visited  by  the  iteamets  of  aeveial  linea. 
The  cajvtal  of  the  state  [since  iSgi}  is  IlennosUla  (pop,  190s, 
I7,ti8],  on  the  Sonora  river,  110  m.  north  of  Guaymaa,  with 
which  it  ii  connected  by  ralL  It  suQcted  much  ia  iU;-iU6 
from  the  savage  itruggle  between  Imperialist*  and  Repub- 
licans, and  in  lubiequent  partisan  warftre.  Other  impoHanl 
tDwna  aie  Alamos  (pop.  iSgs,  6197),  iji  m.  £££.  «f 
Guaymaa,  Moctefuma,  90  m.  north  of  Hermoaillo,  and  Um, 
the  old  capital  of  Sonora  and  aeat  of  a  bishopric,  J3  m.  aorth- 
eaat  of  HermoaillD. 

The  first  Jesuit  misaian  in  Sonora,  founded  ataong  the  Uayo* 
in  16IJ,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  permanent  •eitlemtut 
in  the  state,  although  Coronado  pasted  through  it  and  its  cout 
had  been  visited  by  early  navigators.  Tbe  bcelility  oi  certain 
tribes  prevented  iti  rapid  tettlemeat.  Urea  waa  founded  in 
i6j6,  and  Ariipe  in  1&4S.  Neaithe  end  ol  the  century  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  were  divided  into  two  diatricta.in  17O7  the  Jesuit 

province  wai  definitely  organiaed  by  Caballero  de  Croii,  and 
in  17SJ  Ariipe  becanie  the  provincial  capital.  The  biahopiic  at 
Sonora  waa  created  in  1781  with  Ariipe  ai  ils  seal.  Up  to  thia 
time  the  bisloiy  ol  the  province  11  little  eke  than  a  record  ot 
savage  warfare  with  the  Apaches,  Serfs,  Yaquii  and  other 
tribes.  The  development  of  rich  gcJd  and  ailvtr  mines  brought 
in  more  Spanish  settlers,  and  then  the  record  change*  to  one  ol 
partisan  warfare,  which  continued  down  to  the  a^nisiatnlioD 
of  President  Poifirio  Dial. 

SOMPUB.  *  feudatory  stale  of  India,  In  the  Ori«  divnion 
oi  Btngal,  10  which  it  was  trantiernd  f»a  (be  Ceotml  Fioviacea 
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in  igaj.  An*,  go6  iq.  m-  Ti^.  (1901),  itg,B;7,.abairiiic  ■ 
decRu?  ol  13%  Id  tlie  decide,  due  to  the  isulta  of  fJuBia» 
Eilinutcd  revenue  £3000,  Iribute  £6dd.  The  diieC  ii  ■  lUJpM 
d  llu  Patna  Lioe.  Rjce  lod  Limber  un  eipwud,  and  iiiHi  on 
fa  uid  lo  abouod.  The  town  oi  Sospur  it  on  the  Uahuuli 
river  just  above  the  point  when  it  cutcn  Oriaia.  Pop.  (1901), 
ISB7. 

KUtSOBATK  the  capital  oj  the  depaitme 
Salvador:  on  the  river  Seniunipan  ud  tbe  raili 
nuhn  10  the  Pacific  poit  of  Acajutli,  13  m.  ton 
tboul  17,000.  Sonsonate  ia  the  ceotn  of  a 
districi,  and  one  ol  the  busiot  Dunutactun  _ 
npublic.  It  produce*  cotton  doth,  pottny,  niaia  and  basket*, 
boou  and  shixi,  s.agkt,  itaicb,  cigan  asd  spiilu.  Thraucb 
Acaiutla  it  eiports  coSea  and  mgai,  and  imponi  (niu  lor 
dblributioQ  to  all  pant  of  Ibc  iolerior. 

BOOT  (0.  Eng.  ml,  cf.  IceL  al,  Dan.  tai;  pmibly  fmm  not 
ud,  lo  lit),  tlie  black  lubitance  pioduced  in  the  laocoa  of  Ibc 
combiutioa  oI  fuel  and  depwitcd  in  Saeiy  gnnulalcd  paiticlei 
on  the  intenor  of  chimneyi  or  pipa  tbrougk  which  (be  inwke 
pastes.     Soot  is  a  natuiil  aitrogenaus  manun  (;.>.),  and  ill 


mlhea 


i*  lain  coDlaiDcd  b  it. 


SOPHIA  (1630-1714),  eleclRU  of  Hanover,  tmlftb  child  of 
FtedcTick  V.,  clntoc  paUlinEof  the  Rhine,  by  bis  wile  Elizabeth, 
A  dau^ter  of  the  English  king  Jamea  I.,  waa  bom  at  the  Hapie 
on  tbe  i4(b  of  October  1630.  Residing  after  1649  at  HeideUicri 
with  bcT  brolhei,  Ihc  nstored  elector  palatine,  Charia  Louis, 
■be  was  bcliotbcd  to  Ceocge  Williaio  afterwards  duke  of 
LllMburg-Celle;  but  in  165S  ibe  niarned  hii  younger  bnxhei, 
Eiuat  Augustus,  who  became  elector  of  firunawick-LOneburg,  or 
Hanover,  in  1691.  Her  married  life  *aa  not  a  happy  one.  Her 
husband  was  unfaitbiul;  three  of  ber  sii  sons  fdl  in  battle; 
and  other  famQy  troubles  included  an  abiding  boetdily  between 
her  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wife  of  her  eldest  sen,  George 
Louis.  So[^  became  a  widow  in  169(1,  but  before  then  hei 
name  had  been  mealioned  in  canneuon  wiib  the  English  throne. 
When  conudErtag  the  BUI  of  Righli  in  16S9  the  IlouiC  of 
Commons  refused  10  place  her  in  the  lucceuion,  and'ibeiDitter 
rested  ootil  170a  when  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  mi  niore 
■erious.  William  III.  was  iU  and  cbUdlesa;  William,  duke  ol 
Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  child  of  ibe  princess  Anne,  had 
just  died.  The  strong  Protestant  feeling  In  the  country,  the 
danger  from  the  Stu^rta,  and  the  hostility  of  France,  made  it 
Imperative  to'  exclude  all  Roman  Catholics  htaa  the  throne; 
and  the  electress  was  the  nearest  heir  who  was  a  Prolcsiani. 
Accordin^y  by  the  Act  oi  SetLLemenl  of  1701  the.English  Crown, 
Ig  default  of  issue  from  either  William  or  Anne,  waa  settled  upon 
*'  the  most  encellcnt  princess  Sophia,  eleelresa  and  duchess- 
dowager  al  Hanover  "  and  "  the  heirs  ol  her  body,  being  Pro- 
tntanL"  Sophia  watched  affairs  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Anne  with  great  intfiest,  allbougb  ber  son,  the  elector  George 
Louis,  objected  to  any  interfeience  in  that  country,  and  Anne 
disliked  all  mention  of  ber  lucceisor.  An  angry  letter  from 
Anne  possibly  hastened  Sophia's  death,  which  took  place  at 
HeTTenhauseD  on  the  Sth  ol  June  1714;  less  than  two  months 
later  her  son,  George  Louis,  became  king  of.  Great  Britain  aod 
Ireland  as  George  I.  on  tbe  death  of  Anne.  Sophia,  who  coric- 
spopded  with  Leibmta,  was  a  strong  woman  both  mental^  and 
physically,  and  possessed  wide  and  cultured  tastea. 

See  Umairni  da  Karjintio  StfJii*  nut  BamimB,  edited  by 
A-  KScher  (Leipilg.  1S79:  Enc.  tnuu.,  lUS);  Bnr/wnkrf  irr 
Hmem  Sniliie  m  IZswukt  ail  Uirtm  Br*iir.  Ac.,  edited  by  E. 

At  Hmapn  m  OrltBa,  fliMteM  Cki^tm,  tm  iu  Kmr^um 
JIMtu  («  HawHKT  CUi^.  iSto)  ;  E.  Bodemana,  j1  u  dn  ArK/n 
Jtf  Htmtin,  Eliatdk  Cbukdi  In  Orlaou.  an  ii,  XiafirUn 
Stpkittm LtvuvKr  (Hmvtr,  IBgt):  K.  Fttai.  XurfMnUn  Se[*it 
warn  HamHHT  (Hambuig.  Ifcjl;  A.  W.  '"--■  "'-  "'"' —  '■"■- 
amd  tilt  /roHHrsH  Sticauin  (London. 

in  Hauei  Jliurt(Vieana,lS7l-iS881: 

MU  ra(«ri:<5^M,  edited  by  O.  tOopp  (Hanover,  1864-1873)  1  .ini 
R.  S.  Bail,  Urn  Stuarl  Princam  (Londou,  r9oa}. 

SOPHIA  ALBKtyBEVHA  (1637-1704),  tiarevna  and  regent 
<<  Kussia,  waa  the  third  dvigtitcr  ef  Tiw  Alexius^  and^Uaii* 


Vard,  Tkt  Eialtui  SipM 
M.  1909);  O.  Kk>pp.  DtrF^ 


IffliibvikaTn'  Bdocslcd  OB  MoUcdecUstiad  Bno  by  the 
loBned  monk  of  Kiev,  Folotaky,  ahe  nuncipaled  bendl 
betimes  ima  the  tiBditional  tyranny  of  the  ttrtm,  or  vomeD's 
^uartezL  Salting  aside  court  etiquette,  ^k  had  nursed  her 
btutber  Tbi  Theadoie  UL  b  his  last  fUness,  and  public^ 
■ppcaredat  hkobBequicB,thau^  11  was  usual  only  (or  the  wfdcw 
of  tbe  deceased  and  hia  SDCeeaor  to  the  thtmie  to  aileiul  that 
cereiaoay.  Thm  day*  after  little  Peter,  thai  in  hla  lourth 
yetr,  bad  been  laiaid  to  the  thnme,  abc  vOD  over  tbe  lirytUty, 
oc  musketeen,  who  at  her  bstigation  bunt  bto  4hc  Krenl, 
murdeovf  everyone  they  met,  including  Artamon  Uatvyeev, 
Peter^  ehkf  sipporter,  and  Ivan  Naruishkin,  the  brother  of  ibe  . 
tsuitsa-ngsit  NaUlia,  Peter's  mother  (May  15-17,  i6ii). 
Wbea  (be  tebeUion  was  over  there  was  found  to  be  no 
government-  Everyone  was  panic-stricken  and  in  hiding 
except  Sophia,  and  to  her,  as  the  only  viaible  represenlalive 
of  authority,  the  cnurt  naturally  turned  for  orders.  She  took 
upon  herself  to  pay  off  and  pacify  the  iliydtsy,  ai 


orked  upon  them  ti 


,t  (May  ,9)  a 


pelitii 


luncn  of  stale  to  the  effect  that  her  half-brollict  Ivan  should 
be  declared  senior  tsar,  while  Peter  was  degraded  into  the  junior 
tsar.  As  Ivan  was  hopelessly  Infirm  and  hill  idiotic,  it  is  plain 
that  the  absurd  duumvirate  was  biit  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
ambition  of  Sophia,  who  thus  became  the  acluil  luler  of  Russia. 
The  ttrydiiy  were  not  only  pardoned  for  thcit  aiiocitie*,  but 
petted.  A  general  amoesly  In  the  most  absolute  lerras  wasgiaotcd 
to  them,  and  at  their  special  request  a.iriumpbal  colutnn  was 
erected  In  the  Red  Square  of  the  Kreml,  to  commcmoiate  tbeir 
cowardly  massacre  of  the  partisans  of  Peter.  When,  however, 
iniligaled  by  tbeir  leader  Prince  Ivan  Khovansky,  wbo  is 
suspected  to  have  been  ainung  al  tbe  throne  himself,  and 
supported  by  the  reactionary  elements  of  the  population, 
conspicuous  SDiODg  wbom  were  the  nHMm'h  or  dissenters, 
they  proceeded  on  the  jtfa  of  July  to  the  great  reception-hall 
of  the  palace  in  Ibe  Kreml  to  present  a  petition  against  aQ 
novelties,  Sophia  boldly  faced  Ihen,  Supported  by  her  aunla 
and  the  patriarch,  and  secretly  assured  of  the  support  of 
the  orthodox  half  of  the  itrydliy,  she  forbade  all  discussion 
and  browbeai.the  rebels  into  submission.  A  later  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Khovansky  to  overthrow  her  vas  anticipated  and 
severely  punished.    By  the  6th  of  November  Sophia's  triumph 

enltiely  to  her  paramour.  Prince  Vasily  Colilsuin,  while  Ibe 
crafty  and  experienced  clerk  of  the  council,  Theodore  Shakiovily. 
looked  alter  domestic  affairs  and  the  treasury.  Sophia's  fond- 
ness for  Colilsuin  induced  her  to  magnify  bis  barely  successful 
campaigns  in  tbe  Crimea  into  brilliant  triumphs  which  sho, 
richly  rewarded, -thus  disgusting  everyone  "who  had  the  honour 
of  the  nalion  al  heart.  Most  of  the  malcontents  rested  tbeir 
hopes  (or  the  future  on  the  young  tsar  Peter,  who  was  the  first 
to  benefit  by  his  sister's  growing  unpopularity.  Sophia  was 
shrewd  enough  lo  recogniae  that  ber  position  was  becoming  very 

be  in  the  way,  and  she  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  who  Is  easily 
thrust  aside.  Shebsd  ccownedfaer  little  brolhcis  in  order  that 
she  might  reign  in  their  names.  She  had  added  bet  name  to 
theirs  in  stale  documents,  boldly  subscribing  herself  "  Sovereign 
Princess  of  all  Rusua."  She  hod  officially  inlonned  tbe  doge 
of  Venice  Ibalshe  was  the  co-regent  of  the  tsars.  And  bow  the. 
terrible  term  of  her  usurped  authority  was  a^iroacbing.  In  her 
eiiiemity  she  toofe  council  of  Shaktovity,  and  it  was  agreed 
(1687)  between  tbem  that  the  itry^liy  should  be  employed  10 
deihrotie  Peter.  The  iltyiilsy,  however,  received  the  whole 
project  *o  c<ddly  thai  it  had  lo  be  abandoned.  A  second  con- 
spiracy to  sciie  him  in  his  bed  (August  16S9)  was  belnyed  to 
Peter,  and  he  fled  to  the  fortress-monasteTy  ol  Troilsa.  Here 
all  his  friend*  rallied  round  him.  including  tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
magnate],  half  tbe  ilrjdisy,  and  aS  tb*  foreign  mercenaries. 
From  the  1  Jtb  of  August  lo  the  7ih  of  September  Sophia  endea' 
voured  to  set  up  a  rival  ousp  In  the  KreoJ;  but  all  her  professed 
adherents  grtdusSy  stole  away  from  ber.  She  vaa  compeiled 
to  retire  wilUo  tb<,Novo-Dyeyichy  monastery,  bat  wlihml 
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concerned  in  the  itbcUion  of 
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imply  rcgmrd  he(  u  the  viciim  of  drcum- 
lUncs.  Othen,  more  indulsent  itiU,  BCquit  h«[  of  *U  blame; 
uui  ■  few,  impraicd  by  hci  indispuiable  mcrgy  ud  tbitixy, 
cvidc  a  dcciiion  iliogettacr  by  Buiiply  docribing  hn  u  i  prodigy. 

Sea  J.  E.  ZabyeliB.  PemaUc  OmdiUmt  t]  At  Bmov*  Princa 
(Rui.;  MoKow,  Ito);  N.  C.  Uitryalov.  Hillary  iflht  Rnri^Potr 
tktGrat  (Rui.:Kninbiiij,  i8s81:  N.  Y.  AriMov,  Tb  Uoiat, 
Sibrainnl  inrinw  like  Rttiniy  of  Sopkia  (Ru>,;  Wiraw.  1S71J; 
R.  N.  Biin,  Tin  FinI  Remaam  (Loadon,  1903).  (R.  N.  B.) 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA  (i66fr-i;i(S),  wile  ol  Ccoi^  Lous, 
eleclM  ol  Hanover  (George  I.  ol  England},  only  child  of  CcorEc 
William,  duke  ol  Brunjwiclt-LUneburg-Celle,  by  a  Huguenot 
lady  named  Eleanore  d'OIbreuie  (i63«-i7ii),  was  bom  on  Uie 
I5tb  ol  September  1M6.  George  WilUam  had  undenaken 
to  remain  unmarried,  buL  his  desire  to  improve  the  tlalua  ol 
his  mistress  (whom  in  spile  ol  his  promise  he  married  in  i6>6] 
and  of  his  daughter  greatly  alanned  his  rclalives,  as  these 
proceedings  threatened  to  hinder  tbe  contemplated  union  ol 
llie  LUnehurg  territotiei.  However,  in  16S],  tbis  difficulty 
was  bridged  over  by  the  marriage  of  Sophia  Dorothea  with  bet 
cousin  George  Louis,  son  ol  Duke  Ernest  Augustus,  who  became 
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;eorge 


>  lutile  Bi 


apecialiy  his  mother,  the 
ell.  It  was  under  these 
esmack  (j.i.),  with  whom 
cape  Iro™     ""' 


rightly  or  wrongly  was  regarded  as  her  lover.  In  16(14  the 
count  was  assassinated,  and  tbe  princess  wax  divorca)  and 
imprisoned  at  Ahlden,  remaining  in  captivity  until  her  death 
on  tbe  ijrd  of  November  1716,  Sophia  Dorothea  is  lometimea 
referred  to  as  the  "  princess  of  AUden."  Her  two  children  were 
the  English  king,  George  II.,  aid  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of 
Frederick  William  I.  of  PrussU,  and  mother  ol  Frederick  the 
Great.  Sophia's  inGdtUly  to  ber  husband  is  not  absolutely 
proved,  aa  it  is  probable  that  tbe  letters  which  purport  Id  have 
passed  between  KSoigsmark  and  henelf  are  forgeries. 
-      -  ^ildriCiaJtnKf 
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tinguiihing  iben 
their  pupils,  nol 


Gr.  sa^urr^,  liienlly,  man  ol  wisdom), 
the  Greeks  about  the  middle  of  tbe  5th 
:ain  teachers  of  a  superior  grade  who,  dis- 
i^es  from  philosophers  on  the  one  hand  and 
altsmen  on  the  other,  claimed  Lo  prepare 
ir  any  particular  study  or  profession,  but 
Hjr  cnnc  me.  ror  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  sophists  held 
almost  a  HJOnopoly  of  geneia!  or  liberal  education.  Yet, 
within  the  limilt  of  the  prafesioa,  there  was  conaiderahle 
diversity  both  of  theory  and  of  practice.  Four  principal 
varietia  an  distinguishable,  and  may  be  described  aa  the 
aopfaiatiiet  of  culture,  ol  rheioric,  of  poliiio,  and  of  "  eriitic," 
U.  diipuuiion.  Each  of  these  predominated  in  ill  torn, 
though  nol  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  the  sophistry  ol  culture 
beginning  about  447,  and  leading  to  the  lo^btry  ol  eristic, 
■nd  the  mphistry  of  rhetoric  taking  root  in  ceniral  Greece 
■bout  41;,  and  merging  .in  the  sophistry  of  politics,  Funher. 
alDce  Somtea  aod  tbe  Socr 


be,  and  in  general  were,  regarded  as  sopUits;  but,  »  (htf 
conceived  truth— so  far  as  it  was  attainable— rather  thut 
Kiccot  In  tile,  in  the  law  court,  in  the  assembly,  or  In  debate, 
10  be  the  right  end  of  intellertual  eflon,  they  were  at  variance 
with  their  rivals,  and  are  cooimonly  ranked  by  historians,  not 
with  the  aophists,  who  confessedly  despaired  of  knowledge,  but 
with  the  philosophers,  who,  however  unavailingly,  continued 
to  IMk  it.  With  the  establishment  of  the  gieal  philosophical 
school* — Brsl,  of  the  Academy,  next  of  the  Lyceum^thc  philo< 
sophers  took  the  place  ol  the  sophists  as  the  educaton  of  Greece, 
The  scfihistical  movement  was  then,  primarily,  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  general  or  liberal  edncalioc  which  should  supple- 


t  for 


le  second  and  third  developmenii  were  prolessed 
E,  soplustry  exercised  an  irnpottant  influence  upott 
literature.  Then  again,  as  the  movement,  taking  its  rise  in  ihe 
phikisophical  agnosticism  which  grew  out  ol  the  early  physical 
systems,  was  itself  perastcntly  seepiical,  sophistry  may  b< 
regarded  as  an  interlude  in  the  history  of  philosophy  finally, 
the  practice  of  rhetoric  and  eristic,  which  presently  betaaie 
prominent  In  sophistical  tcacbing.  bad,  or  at  any  rale  seemed 
10  have,  a  mischievaus  eHecl  upon  conduct,  and  the  charge 
of  aeckhig,  whether  in  eiposition  or  in  debate,  nol  truth  but 
viclory — which  charge  was  impieasively  urged  against  the 
■cubists  by  Plato — grew  into  an  accusation  ol  holding  and 
leaching  immoral  and  unsocial  doctrines,  and  in  our  own  day 
has  been  the  subject  of  eager  controveisy. 

1.  Cmiii  axd  Doftofntnl  0/  5ofAiJ/ry.— Sophistiy  arose 
out  ol  a  crisis  in  philosophy.  The  earlier  Ionian  physicists, 
Thales,  Anaiimander  and  Anaximenea.  in  Iheir  allempis  10 
trace  the  Multiplicity  of  things  to  a  single  material  element, 
had  been  troubled  by  no  misgivings  about  the  possibJity  ot 
knowledge.  But,  when  Heraclitus  to  the  assumption  of  fire 
as  the  single  material  cause  added  the  doctrine  that  all  ihingi 
are  in  peipetual  dux,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  admit  that 
things  cannot  be  known.  Thus,  though,  in  so  lar  as  he  asserted 
hk  fundamental  doctrine  without  doubt  or  qualification,  he 
was  ■  dogmatist,  in  all  else  he  was  a  sceptic.  Again,  the  Elestic 
Parmenides,  deriving  from  the  theologian  Xenophaaes  the 
distinction  between  itiOTlitirt  and  i6^,  conceived  that,  whilst 
the  One  exists  and  is  the  object  of  knowledge,  th;  Multiplicity 
ol  things  becomes  and  is  the  object  of  opinion,  but,  when  his 
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application  of  that  logic  resolved  ih 

the  single  proposition  "  One  is  One,"  or,  more  exactly,  into 
the  single  identity  "One  One."  Thus  Eleaticism.  though 
professedly  dogmatic,  was  inconsistent  in  its  theory  of  the  One 
and  ita  attributes,  and  openly  sceptical  in  regard  lo  the  world  of 
nature.  Lastly,  the  philosophers  of  thesecond  physical  succession 
— Empedodes,  Anaiagoras,  Leucippus — not  directly  attack- 
ing Ihe  great  mystery  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  scienlific  instinct  approaching  it  through  the  investigalioil 
of  phenomena,  were  brought  by  their  study  of  sensation  to 
perceive  and  to  proclaim  the  inadequacy  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
Thus  they  too,  despile  their  air  of  dogmatism,  were  in  eDecl 
sceptics.  In  short,  from  diflerent  standpoints,  the  three 
philosophical  successions  had  devised  systems  which  were  in 
reality  sceptical,  though  they  had  none  of  tbem  recognized  the 
sceptical  inference. 

Towards  ifae  middle  of  the  sih  ccnluiy.  however,  Ptolagona 
of  Abden,  taking  accoiiDl  of  the  leading  of  the  Gnt,  and 
posubly  of  the  second,  of  the  physical  niccetsioio,  and  Gorgiaa 
of  Leonlini,  starting  from  the  teaching  of  the  metaphyseal 
succexrion  of  Elea,  drew  that  sceptical  inference  liem  which 
the  philosophers  had  shrunk.  I[,argued  Prolagonsin*  treatise 
entitled  TryU,  all  thinp  are  in  Sua,  so  that  sensation  is  sub- 
jective, it  follows  that  "  Man  Is  the  measure  ol  all  things,  of 
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nilh.     Similarly, 


it  (niuial  be  eiprexnl 


|«)  ibit  notbinc  li,  (H  that,  if  uythiv  it,  it 

(()  that,  if  aoytlims  i*  ind  cu  '     ' 

iD  vccchi  lAd  tbc  lummuiei  irhich  lisi 

Satm  Eopiiicra  {Ad*.  Ualk.  vii.  ij-S/)  mi  Iv  Uw  aulhor 

titht  Df  Mdine,  &c.  (do.  s,  6),  ibow  IhU.  in  delendiiig  Ukw 

picfxaaitioDft,  Gorgias  iviiifd  Mmwlf  oi  \he  ■jgumenti  vrhidi 

Zciw  tud  uud  lo  discredit  the  pi^iuUr  bdjei  ia  Ltie  exiu^rice 

of  the  Muiy;  in  atbff  wurda,  ttul  GcHftiftt  (giard  ilie  dcurvctive 

logic  ot  Zeno  ■Bsicist  Ibe  nmitiuctivc  onloloK)'  of  Paimcnidti, 

until  Hjch  lirac  la  ■  better  logic  than  tlut  of  Zeno  iboold 
be  piOTidedt  precluding  all  philnopiiiaf  inquiij  vliatKiew. 

conlinued  to  regard  tfiemidvei  as  pliilaaopben  or  uekeii  after 
Irotli,  Fiotagoraa  and  Gorgiaa,  pialn^  acknowkdgiDg  their 
defeat,  ifithdrew  iitaa  the  ungral^td  atnig;gl& 

Huj^  u  were  ibe  reaulu  which  the  eufier  thJaken  had 
sbuioed,  the  eitinciion  of  philiMivhy  jtut  at  the  lime  vbeD 
the  libenl  aiti  became  more  lechniol  and  aKBequcDtly  le*a 
avulabk  at  empleymenu  of  leiture,  Ifareaiencd  to  leave  a  blink 
in  Hellenic  tUe.  Accordingly  Piotagonw,  whQe  with  tbe  one 
hand  he  put  away  pbUolopIiy.  with  the  other  oSered  a  lubtlilule. 
Emphasizing  the  function  e^  the  teacber,  which  with  (he  phikv 
aophert  lud  been  njbordinaI«,  and  prodaiming  the  right  end  of 
iatdlectaal  endeavour  to  be,  not  "truth"  (U^Au)  or 
"whdom"  (ffo^ia),  whkh  wu  imalidinable,  but  "virtue" 
or  "  cicelleEice  "  (ioiHi),  beaougbt  to  cnmrnunlcate,  not  (theory 
of  the  unlvene,  but  an  aptitude  for  dvic  life.  "  The  Imon 
which  1  have  to  teacb,"  Flato  mako  bim  uy  (Pnl.  31K  E), 
**  ii  prudence  or  good  counsel,  both  in  respect  of  domestic  matlen 
tbftt  tbe  Eoan  may  majuge  his  household  aright,  and  in  respect 
«f  pobtrc  aflairs,  that  he  nay  be  thorou^ly  qualified  10  take 
part,  both  by  deed  and  by  word,  in  the  bioiness  of  the  iiate. 
In  ottiet  words,  I  piufeB  to  malie  men  good  citizens."  As 
Instruments  of  education  Piotigons  used  grammar,  style, 
[leetry  uh)  ontoiy.  Hius,  whereas  hitherto  the  yovng  Gitek, 
baving  completed  bis  elementary  training  in  the  schools  of  tbe 
ypaf^iiarteHfl,  the  oAipum^,  and  the  ratiarpifftji,  was  left  to 
pfepare  himself  for  his  life's  work  as  best  he  mi^t,  by  phDo- 
aopbkal  ^remlatlon,  by  artistic  practice,  or  otherwise,  one  who 
passed  from  the  elemenury  schools  to  the  leclort-room  of. 
Protagoras  received  from  Mm  a  "  higher  edncation."  The 
programme  was  eichiaively  Uteraty,  but  for  the  moment  it 
enabled  Trolagoras  to  satisfy  tbe  demand  wblch  he  had 
discovend  and  evoked.  Wherever  he  went,  his  feclure-roam 
was  crowded  with  admiring  pupils,  whose  bomage  filled  his  purse 
and  enhanced  his  reputation. 

After  Protajoras  the  meat  prominent  ot  the  Bteraiy  sophists 
was  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Eitab^hing  bimielf  at  Atbeni,  be  taughl 
"  virtue  "  01  "  eicellence,"  in  the  sense  attached  to  tbe  ward 
by  PiotBgorat,  parity  by  means  of  literary  subjects,  partly  in 
discourses  upon  practical  ethics.  It  is  plain  that  Prodicus  was 
an  aHected  pedant;  yet  bis  simple  conventional  morality  found 
favour,  and  Flalo  (Kep.  600  C)  couples  him  with  Frotasoras 
In  bis  testimony  <o  tbe  popularity  of  the  soplnsU  and  their 
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iteQectnal  lite  of  Greece,  ibere 
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others,  citizens;  tome  of  them  bred  under  Protagoras  and 
Prodicus,  others  sclf-Unght.  la  the  teaching  of  the  sophists  oE 
this  ygunger  generation  two  points  are  observable.  Htsli  their 
independence  of  philosophy  and  tbe  arts  being  assured,  though 
they  continued  to  regard  '*  dvic  excellence  "  as  ibrir  aim,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  make  the  assertion  ot  its 
claims  a  principal  element  in  their  exposition.  Secondly,  (or 
tbe  sake  bl  novelty  they  .extended  their  range,  Including  scienliFic 
and  technical  subjects,  but  handling  them,  and  teaching  their 
pupils  to  handle  them,  in  a  popular  way-  In  this  stage  of 
iopbiitiy  then,  the  sophist,  though  not  a  specialist,  trenched 
upon  the  -provinces  of  specialists;  and  accordingly  Plilo  {Prot. 
31S.E)  BiikeJ  Protagoras  pointedly  refer  to  sophists  who,  "when' 
young  men  bavg  made  their  escape  from  the  arts,  plunge  tbcm 


ona  men  into  technical  itudy,  and  teadi  tbem  audi  aubjecta 
as  aiilhmetic,  astronomy,  geometry  uid  music"  The  lophiM 
o(  whom  tbe  Platonic  Protigorai  is  here  thinking  was  Hippiai 
ol  Elis.  who  gave  populat  lectures,  not  only  upon  tbe  four  suhjecu 
juii  mentioned,  but  also  upon  grammar,  mythology,  fainily 
biliary,  archaeology,  Hotoeisk«y  nod  ibe  education  of  youib. 
In  this  polymath  we  see  at  otKe  the  degndatiou  of  the  sophistry 
of  culture  and  the  link  which  ronnetts  Protagoras  aiui  Prodicus 
with  the  eristics,  who  at  a  later  period  taught,  not,  like  Bippias, 
all  tsanches  of  learning,  but  a  universally  applicable  method 


Meanwhile,  Gor^as  of  Leontini,  who,  as  baa  been  seen,  had 
studied  and  rejected  the  philMopby  of  western  Greece,  gave 
10  sophistry  a  new  direction  by  bringoif  to  Ibe  mother  ooimlty 
the  technical  study  of  rhetcnc — especially  fotcniic  tbetoik 
(Plato,  Cnri.  4M  B;  d-  Aristolle,  Oul.  13S4.  b  ifi)— which 
study  bad  begun  in  Sicily  with  Coni  and  Tiaia*  neatly  forty 
yeara  befoct.  Gixgia*  was  already  advanced  in  yeaia  and  rich 
m  honours  wfaea.  In  417,  be  visitnl  Athens  as  ihe  bead  of  an 
embassy  sent  to  £(^it  aid  against  Syracuse.  Received  witk 
acclamation,  he  spent  (he  rest  of  his  king  life  In  ceatial  Greece. 
winnmg  applaiae  by  the  display  of  his  oratDticaJ  gifts  and 
acquiring  wealth  by  the  iwrhing  ol  rhetoric.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence 10  show  iliai  at  any  period  of  bis  life  he  called  hiioaelf  a 
sophist;  and,  as  Flato  {Carf.  449  A)  makes  him  describe  >iims*lf 
as  a  ^^™V,  i>  ii  reasonable  to  suppose  that  be  preferred  that 
title.  That  lie  should  do  so  was  only  natural,  since  hit  positioa 
■t  a  .Uachrr  of  rhetoric  was  already  secure  when  Pntagoraa 
made  bb  £nt  a^^iearance  in  the  character  of  a  sophist;  and, 
as  Prolagoraa,  Prodicus  and  the  test  af  llie  topbills  of  cuitun 
ofleced  a  comprehensive  education,  of  which  oratory  formed 
only  a  part,  whilst  Gorgias  made  no  pretence  of  (caching  "  dvic 
eicellence  ".(PU(a,  ifew,  95  C),  and  found  ■  substitute  for 
phikisopfay.  not  in  literature  genaally,  but  in  the  profcM 
study  ol  rhetoric  alone,  i(  would  have  been  convenient  i 
distinction  between  legibility  and  rhetoric  had  been  m  ' 
Bni  thou^,  at  will  be  seen  hereafter,  thse  two  letti  ol  educa. 
tion  were  sometimes  diitmgnisbed,  Corgiat  and  thote  who 
succeeded  bim  aa  teachen  of  rhetoric,  aucb  tf  Thra^machus 


tau^  1^-  CoisUa  with  qiecU 
ine  irquuemenis  of  the  law  count,  led  by  Bn  easy 
truBiion  to  partial  sophistry.  Daring  Ibe  ceotnty  which  had 
elapsed  since  ihe  eipulHon  of  the  Peisktraddt  and  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  democracy,  Ihe  Athenian  constitutioD  had  developed 
with  a  rapidity  which  prodirced  an  oligarcfiica]  reaction,  and  the 
dtscuoion  of  constitutional  principles  and  prccedenia,  alwiya 
hmiHar  to  the  ciiiien  of  Aihens,  was  ihns  abnormally  stimulated. 
The  Feli^ionnetian  VIxf,  too.  not  only  added  a  deeper  Interest 
to  ordinary  quctllont  of  policy,  but  also  caused  the  relations 
ol  dissentient  partiet,  ol  allied  and  beUigerenI  stales,  of  dtiieni 
and  aliens,  of  bond  and  free,  of  Gieeks  and  batbariuu,  to  be 
eagerly  debated  in  the  light  of  present  e^tpetlence.  It  waa 
only  natural  then  that  some  of  those  who  professed  to  ptepait 
young  Athenians  tot  public  life  should  give  to  tbdr  teaching 
a  distinctively  pollticil  direction;  and  accordingly  we  find 
fsocrates  recognisng  teachers  of  politics,  and  discriminating 
them  at  once  from  those  earlier  sophists  who  gave  poptdar 
itulmction  in  the  arts  and  from  the  contemporary  eristics. 
To  this  class,  thai  of  tbe  political  sophists,  may  be  assigned 
Lycophron,  Alddamas  and  Isocraies  himself.  For,  though  that 
celebrated  personage  would  have  liked  10  be  called,  not "  aophist " 
hut  "polillcal  philosopher,"  and  tried  to  fasten  Ihe  name  of 
■•       '■  ■    tbe  Socralics,  it  is  clear  from  hit 
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sophist  of  the  vulgar  type. 


ociated  from  tbe  otber  teachers 
bat  at  a  theorist  he  was  honest 


420  sort 

hid  1  dhtinct  npuUiIOn  t*  >  mui  ef  letien;  but  be  wu  » 
pnicBoc  oi  poUtica]  iheloric.  ud,  u  tuch,  in  Itic  phruecdogy 
of  the  dty,  a  lophiit.  He  bad  ilrudy  mched  the  hei^l  o[ 
his  lame  *hen  Plalo  opened  a  rival  icbool  al  the  Academy, 
and  poiattdly  attacked  him  ia  tlie  Gtrxiai,  the  Pimdnu  and 
Ibc  KipHilii.  Thencelonuani.tiiere  wall  perpetual  controveny 
between  the  riiMDridan  and  the  philoupber,  and  the  luui^e 
of  edoalioiui]  lystfnu  continued  until,  in  the  neat  generation. 
the  philo9ophtn  nere  left  in  pouation  of  Ibe  field. 

WhDe  the  lophisiiy  °C  rhetoric  led  lo  the  uphiatry  of  poNtin, 
the  lophiury  i>f  culture  led  to  the  aophiatry  of  ditpatatSoii.  It 
haa  been  teen  that  the  range  of  auh  jecli  rcct^niacd  by  PzDtag«aa 
and  Prodicua  gradually  exLended  Itielf,  until  Hfppiaa  ptofaaed 
himtell  a  teacher  of  all  branchea  of  teaming,  including  in  hta 
Uttdibjecta  taught  by  artists  and  profesaionalirwD,  but  handling 
them  Irom  a  popular  or  non-prt^fetaional  point  of  viev.  Tbe 
lucce^ors  of  the  polymath  claimed  to  poaicis  and  lo  conununicat  e, 
not  the  knovlcdge  of  aU  bianchci  of  learning,  but  an  aptitude 
for  dealing  with  all  lubjecta,  which  aptitude  should  make  the 
hiwwledge  of  any  subject  lupei^oui.  In  other  vords,  they 
cnlllvated  ikill  in  diipuulion.  Ntm  ikiU  in  di^utati 
plainly  a  valuable  accompliihn 
logic  grein  out  o(  the  regulated 
their  pupils,  the  dispi 
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bialoriani  of  Creek  thou^t. 
lo  cultivate  skill  in  dbpulation,  regardinjf  the  matter  discussed 
not  as  a  terioui  tswe.  but  as  ■  tbois  upon  which  to  pnoise 
their  powea  ol  coDlrDver^,  tbey  learn  to  pursue,  not  truth, 
but  victmy;  and,  their  critetiOD  of  ocellence  having  been  thui 
perverted,  tbey  piTseatly  prefer  iBgemoui  fallacy  to  nlld 
reasoning  and  the  upptsuK  ol  bystaodeis  to  the  eooiciousocn 
ol  honest  eSort.  Indeed,  the  sopbiiu  generally  bad  a  spedal 
|iredi^x»itkiD  10  error  of  this  wrl,  twl  only  because  lophiitiy 
was  irom  the  be^nniog  ■  substitute  for  the  purtuii  ol  truth, 
but  also  because  the  succenful  profeiaot,  traveUiDg  from  dty 
to  dty,  or  settling  abroad,  could  take  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  thus  was  not  at  evoy  step  reminded  t>f  tbe  importance  of 
the  "  material  '^clement  of  eapoullon  and  reasoning.  Patadox, 
however,  soon  becomca  stale,  and  fallacy  veaiisome.  Hence, 
despite  ila  original  populaitty,  eristical  sophistry  could  not  hold 
Its  ground.  The  man  of  the  world  who  bad  cultivated  it  in  his 
youth  regarded  it  in  riper  years  as  a  foolish  pedantry,  or  at  best 
as  a  propaedeutic  exercise;  while  the  serious  student,  necessarily 
preferring  that  form  of  dispuEaiion  which  rec<igaited  truth  as 
the  end  of  this,  as  oi  other  iniellectual  proccasa,  betook  himself 
to  one  or  olher  of  the  pbitosophies  of  the  revival. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch  of  tbe  developmesl  e! 
sophistry  in  the  tatter  half  of  the  jtb  century  and  the  earlier  half 
of  the  4th,  it  is  necessary  neat  lo  take  accotint  ol  Socrates  and 
the  Socratics.  A  foe  to  philosophy  and  a  reoeipde  fiom  art. 
Socrates  took  his  departure  from  the  same  point  as  Protagoras, 
and  moved  in  the  same  direction,  that  of  the  education  of  youth- 
Finding  in  the  cullivs 
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"  excellence  "  which  he  nought  was  that  of  the  man  rather  than 
UiM  of  the  official,  while  the  disputation  which  he  practised 
had  for  its  aim,  not  victory,  but  tbe  eliminalion  of  error,  the 
diSerence*  which  separated  him  from  tbe  sophists  of  culture 
and  the  sophists  of  eiitiic  were  only  less  considerable  than  the 
resembtancti  which  be  bore  to  both;  and  further,  though  his 

of  young  Athenians,  his  theory  of  Ibe  lelitions  of  teacher  and 
pupil  diHered  from  that  ol  theiecogDiredprolestonof  education. 
Inasmuch  as  the  taking  of  Ices  seemed  to  bim  to  entail  a  base 
sunrtnderol theteactier'aindependence.  The prindpat character- 
istics of  Socralcs's  theory  of  education  were  accepted,  mnlalii 
niJaWii.  by  the  leading  Socnlics.  With  these  resemblances 
profeuon  ol  ediKatioD,  and  with  these 


and  it  was  only  leuonaUelbal  they  should  so  Tcpid  bim,  bccaust 
inoppoeitioa  to  the  pbyaidata  of  the  past  and  the  artiiti  of  tbe 
present  he  atsened  iJm  datmi  of  hi^KT  aducatun.  But,  tbaoi^ 
according  to  tbe  phnuoloc)'  ol  the  time  be  was  a  sofdusc,  be 
waa  not  a  tfpial  upUM — hia  peinc^  that,  while  adeoti&c 
lib  is  unattainable  by  nun,  right  openlon  is  the  only  hasii  «( 
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-Plato  himseU. 
the  Academy,  being  au  exctp- 
icatoia  rather  than  phitosopheTS, 

doubtless  reffrded  as  sophisls,  not  by  Isociatei  only, 

gensal;  and  it  may  be  cooiectured 
Mcgatian  school  wade 


long  aa  philosophy  i 
Socrates  and  the  Sooatia  were  regarded  as  sophists  of  an 
sbootmal  sort,  as  sooa  as  pbiloiopby  revived  it  was  dimly 
percdved  that,  in  so  far  as  Sooates  arid  the  Socratia  disaeDled 
from  sophistry,  tfiey  preserved  tbe  i^iikisophical  tradition- 
This  being  so,  it  was  found  convenient  to  revise  the  tcrmliHilogr 
of  Ibe  put,  ud  to  indode  in  tbe  philosophical  luccessian  ihoae 
who,  though  not  philostvhers,  had  cherished  the  sacred  spark. 
AalorSoctiLa.  be  rautol  hinuelt  oeiiber  with  the  pbilosapbera, 
riw  pcofened  to  know,  ooi  with  tbe  tophisia,  who  professed 
to  teM±;  and,  if  he  tometimet  describol  himself  as  a  ^Maatoi 
he  mi  cirefu]  lo  indicate  that  be  pmcnded  to  no  other 
kooiriedge  tbas  that  of  his  own  hmitaitona. 

It  Would  teem  then,  <i)  that  popular  oomenclatuK  Induded 
uodec  the  term  "  sophist "  all  t'eachen— whether  professors,  or 
like  Socrates,  amateurs — who  communicated,  not  artistic  skill, 
not  pbiloti^Jucal  Itieory.  but  a  general  or  libera]  education; 
(i}  that,  of  those  who  were  commonly  accounted  sophists,  some 
piofeased  culture,  some  forensic  rhetoric,  some  political  rhetoric, 
some  eristic,  some  (i.t.  the  Socntia)  dialectic;  (3)  that  the 
diSerences  between  Ibe  diSerent  groups  of  sophists  were  not 
incaniiderahle,  and  that  in  particular  the  leadiing  of  the  rhe- 
lotidau  wu  ditlinct  in  origin,  and,  in  so  far  as  its  aim  wai 
auc«ss  in  a  (pedal  walk  of 
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and  Ibe  dialecticians,  while  the  leaching  of  the  dialectidans 

tbe  dialectidans  was  truth,  or  at  least  the  bettering  of  cpinion; 
and,  consequently,  (4)  that,  in  awarding  praise  and  blame  to 
sophistry  and  its  representatives,  the  distinctive  choracteriitica 
ol  the  groups  above  enumerated  must  be  studiously  kept  in 

Lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances  brought  with 
them  not  merely  changes  in  the  subjects  taught,  but  also  changca 
in  the  popular  estimate  ol  sophistry  and  Kipbisls.  The  6nt 
and  most  obvious  sentiment  whicb  sophitlry  evoked  was  aa 
enthusiastic  and  admiring  ioicrcjl.  The  sophist  seemed  to  his 
youthful  hearers  to  open  a  new  field  of  inldlectual  activity  and 
thereby  to  add  a  fresh  lesl  lociisteoce.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
fasdnatlon  which  be  eieidscd  upon  the  young  was  the  distrust 
which  be  Inspired  b  their  less  pliable  elders.  Not  only  were 
they  dismayed  by  the  novelty  of  the  sophistical  leaching,  but 
also  they  vaguely  perceived  that  it  was  subversive  of  authority, 

authority  of  the  state  over  the  ciiiien.  Of  the  two  conlliciing 
sentiments,  Ibe  favour  of  the  young,  gaining  as  years  passed 
away,  naturally  prevailed;  wphistry  cea»d  lo  be  novel,  and 
attendance  <n  the  lectuie-iooms  of  the  wphisli  came  lo  be 
thought  not  less  necessary  for  the  youth  than  aiienijance  In 
the  elenientary  schools  for  tbe  bay.     Tbe  lively  CBthustuni 
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buial  tbcmwhrtt  out,  ud  bsfam  kus  Ibc 
by  the  SMU  af  the  mdd  at  ■  *"—'?—.  nea 


'-' — ■  — '—  aftha  iliaali.  iiliiii  ■  and 


uachiBC.    Tlw  iBbiBt  wl 


aMlbtStptilU: 


■tic  IriDch  bfiiip  to  the  pnfewar  ueuafary 
HBohiiaent,  vucv  bcieg  tba  lyitantic  lorra  of  aatifetic  aail 
dcAUnf  with  )iiitic«T  iejulice^aBa  othcf  abetTBCttomi  aiMl  ailtilut't 

in  tha  bw<ovni;  (('>» a piaoitiooer al^that  bnoch ef  eJanitfaa 

emdnwiitioa.  ^ng  difiudona  bdu  thn*  nrieoe,  tba'Soila 
Bola  iliat  ibe  lophiit.  (atmadntfam  efa  f«e.  diipalo,  vul  KuhB 
othoB  Id  diBPbtF,  about  lUiife  diviae^  coenHcil,  mctapIiyBfa],  l^al, 
political,  itdutol— JJ  tact,  abaut  «T«TiFthiii| — not  havinc  Icdiik- 

wbidi  be  it  iq  a  poatioa  to  dcfijic  the  aof^wt  (7)  aa  a  ceoi^Ha 

LtrvJiEjt  bJiDieK,  ia  ei 

Xtoal  . 
aay  wTnieac  ■qpctionty,  but 

the  qucMiai]  "An  RfiUU, r- 

or  diftcnnl?~  aul  that  the  varioiu  deEnitlDsi 
•taga  or  hma  of  nhiitir  a> 
nf  Tiear.    Thn  Cha  int  and  < . . . 
dmolthe BpURrr ol cukon,  I 

the  new  coltuic,  and  the  rouDftr  Alhaalaiu.  who  admind  _,  — 
third  eod  louith  dtfaitioni  uprtiit  Itnitatoie  to  whom  Oa  note 
g(  idoeniney  wu  sot  applicabteithc  Elth  deSidthui  leptemtithe 
oihcT  piatiCi,  caocaaipDrarica  ef  Sacntca,  wfaem  It  wai  neccemv 
to  diidncaiiLh  {torn  tM  tBcfaen  of  fuceaile  otatoTT!  the  liith  k 
Iruied  to  aicat  the  aaomakwa  caaa  of  Socntca,  la  whom  oiaor 
vr  the  topical  loph^,  thou^  Plato  conccivei  thb  view  to  M 
anFonnaate:  and  tba  imiitta  and  Eiial  deHnlthio,  havtoc  hi  view 
piiticol  lOfAHlT^r  fully  developed,  dlttlnfaiabce  it  fran  Iwvlwrvlp 
ia.  pijltical  rhetoric,  hat  at  the  aiiia  tioie  Una  that,  thonh 
n*uiu4  and  tvaXatuf  <Ba*  ba  dUoiadaated,  ther  an  nevartba- 
tarn  D»r  akin,  ibe  oneMni  the  ape  ol  pUloeaphy,  the  otha  tba 
epe  of  itaiEniaiiahip.  Id  ihon,  Plato  tncee  the  chann  which, 
ii  leia  than  a  emtury,  had  talieB  place  in  the  iiKaiUii(  of  the  tecai, 

i..  .V 1.  J. ,ij  ||„  pnetlce  of  tbaaopMite.  fotJy  dmwgb 

Hiadlefa  and  ia  pubUc  opUdoo,  ao  aa  to  ebow 
X  that  fcoeial  tenia  which  do  sot  dcacijha 

It  PUlo  tacpt- 


01  have  1  liable  .. 

Now  it  !•  my  10  lee  that  In  thia  1 
'*•'»  perioda    The  fint  four  ' 


ef  pRW^ecai,  Pmdloia,  and  their  iDmad 
sbject  aoutht  wai  "virtue/  "eicelleai 
DOni  ID  It  wai  UtetatuR.  The  filth  aad . 


pefhapa,  Ihcrufh  Plato  denun  to  tba  i 

tkm  of  iuiliee.  iaiiatiee  and  the  like, ..  .. 

beiis  ila  pnxlfflate  rivaL  The  aevePth  de£iutioa 
fntulf  of  the  4lh  century,  when  toiduelrv  wai  cri«KBI  In  a  wmer 
hdd,  bavlM  lor  Ite  lival.  not  roRfliic  riictoric,  but  the  ibelock  of 
the  laawhli-  Plato'a  daHificadoB  of  educatlaaal  ibeoilat  k  than 
■abuaatkay  the  flmificatlon  adcfMed  in  thb  article,  thooth. 
wboeae  ben.  In  acconboca  with  wcU-aueeted  popular  neage,  all 
Ibc  eduta^oDil  IhuriM  mantuned  are  Included  under  the  head 
at  iDpUatry,  FUto  alfowa  ta  rbctnnc.  forenvc  and  poBtical,  an  hid^ 
pendent  portdon,  and  feiati  thai  then  an  poundt  for  deoyinf  the 
Ikta  >d  Bohiit  10  the  ■i^-'-^''^—  Sacralea.  locidenlally  we  father 
two  frnpanant  EaOe^i]  Ibat  cnalampanry  with  die  dialectic  of 
Socntec  ibm  wu  an  criHitand  (a)  that  tbb  eiiitic  wae  nuiDly 
uplied  to  elhial  quoiioni.  Tlnally,  we  may  be  lun  that.  If  PbTo 


t.  JtiiolinM  tf  5gfM*7  le  gifwnfiwi.  LUtnlan  ami 
i>MMM*y.— 11  tbaa  the  topUui,  bmu  Pcotafon*  to  laooUea, 
vera  bd«c  cvcQFthiDi  ednolott,  It  hecgveaoeeaHuy  to  inqnica 
whether  tbeir  Uboun  ouilud  a  ptomoted  an  adnact  in  cataea- 
tiooal  Itaecey  aod  netbod.  At  the  hccimiint  at  the  jilicaitaiy 
BA  rosy  yonni  Grade  ol  the  better  agct  abend;  mcived  ludn 
ocBtny  inHnctiMi,  Dot  o^  In  moiic  aod  ormDutki,  but  alM 
la  Ktdini  and  wriliof.  Funhs,  in  tba  oolonia*,  and  cvedalljr 
the  colonic*  of  the  Wot,  pUkaophjF  ami  art  had  done  lonOhiBi 
lor  Ushei  educalioD.  Tbm  In  Italy  the  Pjrthasottu  acbool 
wai,  In  the  lullot  aenae  ol  tba  tam,  aa  aaucatJoial  inMUatiMii 
and  in  Sicily  the  ibetoriol  teicUng  of  Cocwt  and  TWa  m* 
pnanaaUy  edwatioaa)  ia  the  uue  aaue  a*  the  teadiiiii  ol 
GoajiBi.  But  in  ctotral  Craaca,  irtna,  al  any  rate  down 
10  Ok  PBiiaB  Wao,  politica,  domeatle  ud  bneign,  wen  atl- 
tBffnMlin,  and  left  the  dtiies  little  Wtun  (or  acU-cullivatioB, 
tbe  Boed  o(  a  hi^ier  ediK^lioo  had  haidty  made  itacU  IclL 
'naovstbvwof  the^nlaaiaradcnchaiifedaUthb.  Hait>- 
IcKvaid  the  bat  of  Creefc  an,  phUoaopfay,  and  llteiatm* 
■ravltiled  to  Athcu,  and  with  tbcii  ooDceotntion  and  canaa 


learhlng.  Ai  ha*  beta  accn,  it  vaa  ^Bt  at  Ud*  period  that 
philoao[ihy  and  an  ceaied  la  be  availi^  for  edoealloBal  put- 
poaca,  and  accotdin^  the  liletuy  (ofdiiit*  were  poptdai  pitctMly 
bacaiua  they  oHered  advanced  teacblog  whli±  wa*  neither 
^iloHphical  nor  artinic.  TlidT  Rco^tioo  of  tbe  denai^ 
and  tbdr  attempt  to  aatisfy  It  are  w  ftmali  daima  to  diitinctloii. 
That,  wbcieai  befoce  the  tinw  o(  Pnlagoni  tben  wai  little 
hi^ia  education  is  the  colonlfs  and  lea*  in  ccntnl  Greece, 
after  bi>  lime  attendance  in  the  leciuie-raom*  of  tbe  lophiat* 
was  tbe  cusiomaiy  eequel  to  attendance  in  tbe  desouaiy 
Kboob,  u  a  fact  which  tp^Li  foi  ili^. 

But  this  B  not  all.  The  educalton  provided  by  tbe  •^)Uit* 
of  cnltuie  had  poulive  moiu.  When  Piotagoiu  loduded  la 
hb  eoune  pammai,  uyle,  inlerpntation  of  tbe  poeta,  and 
ontoiy,  luiqilemeniiDg  hia  owa  coniinuoui  expotliioni   by 

" be  and  bit  pupUi  Xatit  part,  he  ibowcd 

iredation  of  the  cequliita  of  a  liteniy 
I  be  conJcciuRd  that  bb  omipiebeiitiva 
diem  and  otben  exlo^ded,  had  iDmethin^ 
I  with  the  developDieat  of  that  venatilily  which  wu  tba 
nouble  dement  in  tbe  AthcBisa  chiiacta. 
ere  u  leu  to  be  eaid  ior  (he  teacben  of  rbetnric,  pobtka 
'  1,  in  hmiting  thcmadveB  each  to  a  lingle  aubjcct — 


«  poEtkal 


and  tbe  erinici  to  diipuutl 
became  iutracton.  Wererthelew,  rhetoric  and  diipulation, 
tbotuh  at  lb*  BtCMUt  day  nnaiely  neslected  in  Eo^lsh  icboob 
are,  witUn  their  limit*,  valo^ile  hutiumenti; 

learning,  many  of  tbcae  who  attended  tbe 
lecturca  and  the  dana  of  a  ibetoiidaa  or  an  eiialic  aonght  and 
laand  other  Inalruction  etiewheie.  It  would  leem  then  that  even 
In  iu  decUne  lophiatry  had  it>  educational  uae.  But  in  any 
cue  k  may  be  diimed  for  it*  ptofenoi  that  in  the  coune  il 
a  centmy  tbqr  diacovBcd  and  timed  to  account  moat  of  the 
inatnmient*  of  Utaraiy  ei' 
Wth  U  ■■       ■ 


that  b  to  aay,  of  phyncal  ac 

one  and  aU,  itndied,  not  matter  bnt  atyle.  not  accuracy  but  eSect, 
not  pnol  bat  penaarien.  In  aboit,  bi  tbeir  boatihty  ta  acienca 
they  idined  to  handle  lUcntoie  in  a  adeolifie  ^idt.  Ihat 
tUi  defect  waa  aerloM  m*  dimly  apprAended  even  by  thoee 
1A0  beqncBted  md  admbtd  tbe  lectnrcs  of  tbe  earlier  aophlM*; 
fay  Sooatei,  who,  hloueU 
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ant  only  ths  Ukfng  of  feci,  wUch  wu  alter  ill  a  dute  Incidait, 

thcniEht,  but  klso  the  fumluntiUal  diAitigud  of  trvtb  vhlcb 
inJccbid  cvoy  put  and  every  phaiQ  of  uphistjotl  itn^^i^g. 

Td  lilentuiB  uid  to  tnatoiy  the  tophats  icndend  good  lenrice. 
TlicmkclvEi  of  OKCSsity  ttylntSf  bccuue  their  prDfoeiolul 
lucceA  Uijely  depended  upon  •kilful  lud  eflective  elpixitloD, 
Ihe  uphiiti  both  of  culture  and  of  thetoric  woe  pmfaaedly 
leufaen  of  the  rules  ol  gmnmir  lod  the  prindplo  of  writteo 
ud  spiAat  discoune.  Thus,  by  emmple  u  well  u  by  precept, 
they  oot  only  tiufiht  iheic  hcAien  ta  value  liieiuy  and  omUiricil 
ocelleiuie,  but  alu  took  the  lead  in  faahioning  the  fityle  of  Ihelr 
time.  Their  influence  in  thoe  respecta  was  weighty  and  tnpo> 
taoL  Whereas,  when  lophiitry  began,  proae  composition  *aa 
haidly  practised  in  central  Gieece,  the  uphiUs  were  itill  Ihe 
laden  in  litenluie  and  oiatoiy  when  Flato  viote  the  gtfuilit, 
and  they  had  hardly  loit  their  position  when  Demosthenes 
delivered  the  fkUifpia.  In  fact,  it  b  not  too  much  to  aiy  that 
It 'was  the  aophilt*  who  provided  Ihosc  great  miUeia  with  their 
ronsummate  inaliuineat,  and  it  detncts  but  little  from  the 
merit  of  the  miken  if  they  were  thetmdva  uaatde  to  draw 

The  Rlatioik  of  ti^ihiitiy  to  pUloMfiliy  wai  Ihmu^iout  one 
of  pronounced  hoitility.  From  the  day)  of  Protagoras,  when 
this  hostility  was  Iiiumphant  aod  coDtemptuans,  to  thJc  dayl 
of  iBocratcB,  when  it  was  jealous  and  bitter,  the  aopliista  were 
declared  and  cousistent  aoptica.     But,  although  Frotagoraa 

■a  far  as  to  'Mliify  themselves  of  iu  futility  and  to  draw  Ihe 
tceptioJ  inEerence,  their  study  of  the  gteit  problem  of  the  day 
was  prcUminuy  to  their  uphisuy  [aibec  than  a  pott  of  it; 
and,astheovertiirowofphii«ophy  was  complete  and  the  atlru- 
tions  of  sophistry  were  all-powciful,  the  question  "  What  is 
knowledge?  "  ceased  for  a  time  to  claim  or  to  receive  attention. 
There  is,  then,  no  such  thing  as  a  "  so^diistical  theory  of  know- 
ledge." Similarly,  the  recognition  ol  a  *' sophistical  ethic" 
ii.  to  say  the  least,  mideading.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
•oidiiats'  preference  of  seeming  to  reality,  of  success  to  truth, 
had  a  mischievous  effect  upon  the  morality  of  Ihe  time;  but  it 
is  dear  that  they  had  no  common  tbeoiy  of  ethics,  and  there 
is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  a  aophist,  as  such,  specialty 
interested  himself  in  ethical  questjans.  When  PrMagoras 
asserted  "  dvic  eicellence  "  or  "virtue"  to  be  the  end  of  educa- 
tion, he  neither  etptaaed  nor  implied  a  theory  at  morality. 
Frodlcus  in  his  platitudes  reflected  the  ciutotDuy  molality  of 
the  time.  Gorgias  said  iidainly  that  he  did  not  te^ch  "  vlnne/^ 
B  Hippias,  Pdus  and  Thtasymachos  defied  conventiotial  morality , 
thsy  did  so  indeperideatly  of  one  another,  and  in  this,  as  in  other 

molalily  oi  Iiocntca  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  ol 
Socrates,  In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  sophists  towards  inquiry 
In  general  precluded  them,  collectively  and  individually,  from 
attachment  to  any  particular  theory.  Yet  amotij  the  so-called 
topbists  there  were  two  who  had  phik»aphlcal  leaaiDga,  as 
i^pearsin  their  willingness  to  be  cslled  by  the  title  of  philosopher. 
Fiiat,  Somtea.  wtulst  he  (oncaived  that  the  physicists  had 
mistaken  the  field  of  inquiry,  absolute  truth  being  unattainable, 
maintained,  ai  haa  been  leea,  that  one  ojHuion  was  better  than 
another,  a&d  that  Gonoistency  of  opinion,  resulting  in  conalsteucy 
of  action,  was  the  end  which  (he  human  intellect  properly  pro- 
poses to  ftadf.  Hence,  though  an  agnostic,  he  was  not  unwiUing 
to  be  called  a  fddkiao[dier,  in  so  far  aa  he  pursued  such  truth  as 
was  attainable  by  man.  Secondly,  when  aophislry  had  begun 
to  fall  into  contmqtt,  the  political  rhetorician  Isocrates  claimed 
for  himself  the  time-honoured  dewgnatjon  of  philosopher, 
"^heieui."  says  Plato,  "resembling  soaie  tinker,  bald.pated 
and  short  of  stature,  who,  having  made  money,  knocks  oB 
Ua  chains,  goes  to  the  bath,  buys  a  Den  suit,  and  then  takes 
•dvauafe  of  the  poverty  and  ' 


to  urge  upon  her  hb  >dbna  addtessn  "  (Xtf,  vi.  49]  B).    It 

will  be  seen,  however,  that  ndiber  Soosia  uor  Isocrates  wai 
philosopher  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  speculative 
aims  of  physicists  and  metaphysiciant  bting  foreign  -  to  the 
piactical  Ibeorio  both  of  the  one  and  of  die  other. 

conjacttnd  tftotTwlMiia  auierpd  from  the  pui^  Sooatie  phase 
of  his  earlier  yean,  Ram  gave  hMMif  to  the  stwly  of  ooateoiiarary 

r  en  el  hie  own.  and  that  It  voa  In  this  way  that  he  caaae  to 
Detapbyrfal  speculotkHS  of  his  moturltT.   It  may  be  ima^ned 
further  dut,  whea  he  eMMitol  UmseU  at  tbe  AcaJemy^iste 

geometry  (plane  and  aatid),  astmiany,  harnonles  and  dialectic, 
and  that  it  *aa  not  uati]  he  had  arranged  lor  thaeanyiegeut  el 
this  prognmnw  that  be  devoted  himtHf  to  Ihe  ipeelu  uiiictiaBa 
of  profeaaor  of  phPaaophy,'  Hoocvcr  this  may  be,  oe  find  amongst 
his  writings — Inlermediate,  as  It  would  seem,  between  Ihe  Seeiadc 
coavetsaliois  of  Ui  £«  |i«riad  of  lileraiy  aetivby  and  tbe  acta- 
physical  diiqnliitlinia  of  a  tster  tlnw— a  lerlB  of  dialofioa  isitkh, 
Aowever  varied  their  oaleiiBhle  sabjeela,  agtte  in  havlii*  a  direct 
hearing  upon  eduealioo.  Tliua  the  Pm^ims- briap  at  cduco- 
cioa^  theory  of  Pmcjaoias  and  Ott  lOptaiHs  of  coltaea  face  to  fact 


both;  t^  ff ffrfui  dBiLi  with  ibe  morat  aspcd  of  the  teact^ 
the  focBuic  rhetorician  Gorjisa  and  the  poliliail  rheloiieiaa 
^  and  the  inteileccual  aspect  of  tbeir  respective  fheoriei  of 
in  is  handled  In  the  Pluuina;  the  Xnu  on  the  one  hand 
'  cbe  itrength  and  the  wealoKB  of  tbe  teacbinc  of  Socnm 
the  oFhcT  bnuEs  into  view  the  mahcaiult  method  of  those 
:luiig,  regarded  the  ptoctical  poll- 

,    ibe  SwlirimiWi  hn  tor  its  sabiect 

finally,  havtaif  in  ibesc  diakmes  eh-'—""— ■ 
of  educationj^nato  piomdi  In  tl 


.  ,  Crofe.— The  post-Plalonlc  hlstcrians  and 
critics,  who,  while  they  knew  the  earlier  sophistry  only  through 
tradition,  wse  eyewitnesses  of  the  sophisUy  ot  Ihe  decadence, 
were  more  alive  to  tbe  faulu  than  to  the  virtues  of  the  movement. 
Overlooking  the  diSerences  «hicb  separated  Ihe  huminisia 
item  the  eristics,  and  bolh  of  these  from  the  rbetolidini,  and 
taking  no  account  of  Socrates,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  phili>< 
sopher,  they  forgot  the  services  which  Protagoras  and  Prodicns,. 
GoT^as  end  Isocrates  had  rendered  to  education  and  to  litera- 
ture, aj^d  Induded  Ihe  whole  prof essioi)- in  an  indiscriminate 
and  contemptuous  censure.  This  prejudice,  establishing  itself 
in  (aiuiliBr  speech,  has  descended  from  antiquity  to  modern 
times,  colouiing,  when  it  does  not  distort,  the  namtives  of 
biographers  and  tbe  criticisms  of  commentatois.  "  The  sophists," 
says  Grate,  "  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  sometime* 
in  language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal  sect  or  schod,  as 
if  they  then  spring  up  in  Greece  for  the  first  time— ostentatious 
impostors,  flattering  and  duping  the  ridi  youth  for  their  own 
personal  gain,  undetminiiig  the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and 
private,  and  encouraging  their  pupUa  to  tbe  unscrupukivs 
prasecutlan  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  They  are  even  aSimed  to 
have  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  general  raorslity,  bo  that  Athens 
had  became  miserably  degenerated  and  ^doua  In  th«  latta 
years  of  the  Peloponneiian  War.  aa  compired  with  wbol  she 
was  to  the  lime  of  MQliades  and  Aiisteides;"  and,  although 
amongst  the  pre-Grotian  scholars  there  were  «»Be  vbo  saw 
as  clearly  u  Crotc  himself  that  "  Ihe  sophists  are  a  nucb- 
calumniated  race  "  (C.  B.  Lewes),  it  ii  certain  that  historians  of 
philosophy,  and  editors  ot  Plata,  especially  the  "  acumen 
plumbcum  Stallbaumii,"  had  given  ample  occasion  for  the 
energetic  protest  contained  in  the  famous  sixty-seventh  chapter 
of  Grate's  Bittarj  tj  Ctaa.    I 
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ir,  It  i>  ow  of  tlw  pntcM  that  ke  te  hid  "  the 
GcBd  caUed  iit  StphuUt,"  that  i>  ta  ny,  the  tkeoiy  tbit 
■ophMiy  wu  an  oijuiiHl  tOLtpbrney  tgilut  bw  ind  toonb. 
NnBilieliB,  in  Ihii  matlct  be  It  khnyi  u  idvocMe;  ud  it 
miy  ba  thought  thil,  whila  he  Mccenfullr  di^MMi  id  the 
cumnt  iludM,  hli  daaiftiea  of  Mi  client*  oeedi  mneclioti 
IB  lonie  bBpotUM  putknltn.  Hence  the  Idlowinf  pan^raite, 
while  th^  *ili  neumc  and  lOnn  hb  pciodial  xMlM,  iriU 
qnalify  and  inpuSB  mne  ol  Ui  poiUioBi. 

In  u  lu  ■*  he  ii  ctitkal,  Otau  letvci  little  to  be  d< 
That  tbe  peacm  RjrlBd  eophiUi  "ntn  out  n  lact  or  • 
with  "— ~™  dnctriBca  or  method,"  l>  clear.  Common  doc 
ihil  k  to  By,  toiiiiuMi  doctrine  of  a  poaitln  aoit,  they  could 
not  have,  btoiaie,  bdnf  tceptia.  they  bad  BOthing  which  could 
be  called  poaitive  dDCtrfaw;  iilula  there  wai  a  period  *ben 

■a  In  no  wlie  dblinctive,  because  they  ebaitd 
1  their  (onteBponiiu.     Nettbcr  «c 
«  educational  method,  the  end  and  t 
J  direnely  conceivH)  by  fro- 
I,  Uorgias  and  Iiociata,  to  lay  Dothinfi  ol  the  irit* 
KB  which  lepanle  these  thne  from  the  eriitio,  and 
the  foDi  Donnal  types  horn  the  abDOimal  type  repttienled  by 


of  pTufauomil  success,  ai 


I  Ot  K 


I  oi   ii 


in  Procllnis's  apoloEue  oF 
hoDOimble,  though  eccentric,  practice  In  the  story  of  Pro- 
tagDiu's  Irealmcnt  ai  defaulting  pupils.  But,  above  sQ,  it  is 
antecedently  certain  that  defection  Irom  the  ordinaiy  BlDnderd 
of  moralily  would  have  prectoded  the  success  which  the  sophials 

the  morality  of  the  sophists,  ratho' than  the  sophists  the  noislily 
of  puhhc  opmion.  Hence,  even  it  we  demur  to  the  judgment 
of  Giote  that  "  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Feloponneaian  Wsr 
was  not  more  corrupt  dun  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades 
uid  Aristddes,"  ve  ihsll  not  "  consider  the  sophisls  as  the 
CDtniptets  ol  Athenian  moralily,"  but  rather  with  Pblo  lay 
the  blame  upon  society  itself,  which.  "  in  popular  meetings, 
I.  theatres,  annies  and  other  great  gatherings,   wlib 


'■  (K't.^'- 


g  and  old,  and  fistuons  then  accotdlng  to  its 
Nor  can  we  regard  "  Flato 


teachers  of  the  Grtt 


a  the  a 


rary,  the  sophists  i 


id  the  sophist)  as  the  dissenti 


of  the  Academy;  and,  while  their  teaching  in  ill  respects  accom- 
inodated  itself  to  current  otunion,  his,  in  many  matters,  fan 

But  if  thus  far  Grote's  protest  agal^t  prevalent  assumptions 
curies  an  immediile  and  unhesitating  conviction,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  hi:  positive  statement  can  be  accounted 
final.  "The  appearance  of  the  sophists,"  he  says,  "was  no 
new  fact.  .  .  .  The  paid  leicbeu— whom  modem  writers  set 
down  11  the  sophists,  and  denounce  as  the  modem  pestilence 
of  their  age — were  not  distinguished  in  any  maiked  or  generic 
way  from  thrir  predccessois."  Now  It  is  true  that  before  447 
B.C.,  besides  the  teachers  of  writing,  gymnastics  and  mu^c,  to 
whom  the  young  Gieet  re»rled  for  elementary  iastraclion, 
there  were  sitlsia  and  attissns  who  not  only  practised  their 
crafts,  hut  also  communicated  them  to  apprentices  and  pupils, 
and  thai  accordingly  the  Platonic  Protagoras  recogniies  in  the 
gymnut  Iccus.  the  physician  Herodicus,  and  the  musicians 
A^thodes  and  Pythoclidts,  lorerannets  of  the  lophfets.  But 
the  forerunners  of  the  sophists  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  sophists  themselves,  and  the  diflerence  between  them  is 
not  lar  10  seek.  Though  some  ot  those  who  resorted  to  the 
lymnastj,  physician*  and  muucian*  derived  from  them  lucb 


substitute  for  "  U^ier  edocatloo  "  as  was  before  447  fcnenlly 
obtainable,  it  was  only  bddentally  that  professional  men 
and  artists  communicated  anything  which  could  he  called 
by  that  name.  Contrariwise,  the  sopbista  were  always  and 
essentiiUy  prnfesaon  ol  the  higher  education;  and,  although 
in  procea  of  time  specuJication  assimilated  sophistry  to  the 
arts,  at  the  oultei  at  any  rale,  its  dedarcd  aim — the  cultivation 


foretiumett  of  the  sophists  are  easily  d 
sophists,  sDCe  the  sophists  condemned  not  only -the  sdentific 
speculations  of  their  predecessors,  but  also  their  philoaophical 
arms,  and  offered  to  the  Greek  world  a  «ew  cmj^oyment  lor 
leisure,  a  new  intelkctusl  amUtion. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  correct  to  say  that  "  the  ptrsons  stjded 
BOpbista  had  no  prindpLes  common  to  them  all  and  *<i«tirnp<wh,r)j 
them  from  others."  Various  as  were  the^riusa  through  which 
sophistry  passed  between  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  and  the 
middle  of  the  4th,  tbe  sophists — Socrates  himself  being  no 
exception — had  in  theil  dedared  antagonism  to  philosophy  a 
interval,  i 


iirily  I 


for  til 


Funhet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Grote  Is  soffidently  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  the  charges  brought    against  the 
sophists  peisonally  and  the  criticism  of  their  educational  methoda 
When  the  sophists  are  tepitsented  as  conaciou*  impoeter*  who 
"pofaoned  and  demoialiied  by  corrupt  teaching  the  Athenian 
moral  character,"  he  has,  as  has  been  seen,  *n  easy  and  complete 
reply.     But  the  question  still  remains — Wu  the  education 
provided  by  Piulagocas,  by  Gorgiis,  by  Isocntu,  by  the  eristics 
and  by  Socrates,  good,  bad  or  indifferent^    And,  though  the 
modem  critic  will  not  be  prepared  with  Plato  to  deiiy  the  name 
of  education  to  all  teaching  which  is  not  baaed  upon  an  ontology, 
may  neveitbelcis  be  thought   that   noimal   •ophiit[y~-as 
posed  to  the  sophistry  of  Socrates— was  in  various  degrees 
satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  it  Isdtly  or  confniedly  ignored  the 


And  if  Crole  ovetloolis  Important  agreemenl 

to  understate  Importsnt    difiercncea.    Regarding    Protagoras, 

Gorgias  and  Isocrates  ■*  types  of  one  and  the  same  sophistry 

(pp.  487,  403.  405,.  4«,    S44,    >nd  ed.),   and   neglecting  a* 

Elandec  or  eaaggeiation  all  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  loidiiiliy 

'    istic  (p.  J40),  he  conceives  that  the  sophists  undertook  "  to 

zte  young  men  so  as  to  make  them  better  qualified  foe 

3meD  or  ministers,'*  and  that  "  that  which   stood   most 

linent  In  the  teaching  of  Gorgias  and  the  other  sof&ists  was, 

they  cultivated  and  improved  the  powers  of  public  speaking 

eir  pupils."    Excellent  as  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  method 

of  Isocrates,  and  tnlerable  as  a  statement  ot  those  of  Gorgias. 

■  rse  phrases  ate  Ineiact  if  applied  to  Piotigoras,  who,  making 

:ivic  virtue  "  his  aim,  regarded  statesmanship  and  adrninistra- 

11  as  parts  of  "  dvic  virtue",  and  consequently  assigned  to 

itoty  no  more  than  a  subordinate  place  in  his  programme, 

liic  to  the  eristics— whose  eiislcnce  is  attested  not  only  by 

Plato,  but  also  by  Isoctates  and  Aristotle— and  to  Socrates— 

hlir.seir  accr>unts  a  sophist^the  description  b 

plainly  and  palpably  inappropriate. 

ofe  about  the  erinfc^  Kpbitcs  Is  perhaps  the  least 
part  of  his  eipoeition.  That  '  there  wei*  in  Athens 
pmons  wis  abused  tbe  '*'■'*•**"'  eaeicise  lor  Irivohmt  pmles " 
ha  admits;  but  "to  IiMt  Eothnlcau*  and  Oionyioilonis  as 
samples  of  'the  Sophists'  is,  "  he  eaninues,  "altogether  nn- 

c  would  seem,  then,  that,  while  he  legards  rhetoric 

of  normal  sophistry,  taking  hidifleienlly  as  his 


1    Diony 


>d  liocratc*.  he 


■  tiovtther  irith  Socntei)  ai  snphiUi.  b 
'^-— t.  who  maylbererorefaeneilecied.   1 


Miuiatr  lo  do  ftwtice  to  the  Saphiit,  Grote  laid  mort  atlTQ  ihin 
<•  U  >U  ivmii^  an  cbE  puiHuliip  of  PUu."  Now  tliii  luc 
adiaiMion  pncLudEi  Sidlwick  Into  arefaitiiig,  u  Crou  bid  doae, 
the  cridencc  of  (he  BaOyiimia.  Pointiiic  out  (lut  the  KjAitti 
Ol  tlul  diilOfuc  "  pTofcH  A  l^irfr  l«f4Xwir  i^arpWv  bv  DWUH 
e(  dialnciib"  thit  "  they  chilleii(e  ibc  inwitocutor  M^  Utv," 
that  "  Odt  aamplH  uo  dnwn  (nm  commoa  ab]«t>  uid 
vul|u  tnda,"  thai  "  thzy  imintiun  poniioai  ilwt  wc  Icbow  to 
have  bun  liEld  by  Miguuni  ■nd  Cynic*,"  b«  ioCen  that  "  what 
««  have  hen  pEwnlcd  to  ub  u  '  aophutic '  u  ndtber  lUDre  nor 
lea  Ibina  cancature  al  the  Mi^rian  locic"!  nd  (unber,  on  the 

Cnd  that  "  the  whale  coiKtplion  of  Socnln  and  bii  eflixt  on 
CDntempormriH.   a*   all  autboritiea  coabide   to   lepracjit    it, 

that  na  one  bclon  had  lyatematkally  adempted  ta  ihow  men  (heir 
Ipuranee  of  what  they  believed  thenndm  lo  know,"  he  b-"  dia- 
pnicd  to  Ihink  that  the  an  ol  diaputatkHi  wbkh  li  aaccibed  to 
Bophiw  in  Ibe  £iat>innu  and  the  SilMitn  (and  cabauttively 
•aalyied  by  Ariuotle  In  the  Ilyl  ntim^  Mrxv)  oridaaled 
cntiRly  irilh  Soctalel,  and  that  be  li  slto(etlKr  napDuible  lor  the 
tann  at  kut  (A  tbli  lecond  iperiea  of  •aebiitic."  To  thia  theory 
the  picaBat  writer  li  anable  to  anbiciibg;  That  Plato  waa  not  care- 
hi  to  diitiHiiEih  the  Men^aai  aiid  tl»  Cynka  Iidd  the  erialkal 
anpUita,  aid  that  the  db^uunla  of  tbe  4th  ceatuiy  alected  aome 
<t  the  mannerium  of  the  (reatert  dwitaM  ol  the  Jtb  century,  he 
wngnily  Rwcedei.  Bnt  be  cannot  allow  either  that  the  MegarUm 
•■d  the  Cynlca  ware  the  only  eriatia,  or  that  etiatlcal  aopUury 
b«B  with  Soentea.  Plainly  tlni  ii  not  the  pbc*  [er  a  lull  ei- 
■iBiiiition  ol  the  qiKItkHi;  yet  it  may  be  remariied— (i)  that  the 
pnvioni  birtDiy  oC  the  loiitiMa  ol  the  BUiyiimxt.  Hho  bad  been 
pwfaira  at  taetia  (Xcnoiibon,  Mtm.  UL  i,  i),  nninlimanihip. 
■nd  Ineaadc  arfiuaenution,  hnpUea  that  they  carae  la  erinie  not 
liDa  the  lophiitn  ul  Socntei.  Ihr  Iron  that  ol  Ibe  later  human- 
iRi,  polymatha  of  lb*  type  ol  Hipnaa:  (i)  that  the  lilth  and  liith 
dilaitioni  at  tbo  jk^tut,  in  whicfa  "  that  Uanch  oj  eriuic  whkb 
brinp  picunivy  gain  to  the  practltloBei' "  la  oppoaed  to  the 
M..^ _-__ ■ ■---'-"  of  Sop«es,indiaite  (hat 


meuphyilcal.  legal,  polilica 
—  have  aogrouad'-"-""'^ 


idtbeit 


Nor  it  it  possible  to  itct 
ftoius,  Ihe  laatin^  bf uei 
PUto  have  Mamped  the  i 


the  (talemenU  IJiBt  "  the  aplendid 
■-t  and  the  teiteratrd  polemif)  of 
ne  lopbiat  upon  the  men  against 
wiWBi  ne  wrote  ai  u  it  were  theii  recopiiied,  legitimate  uid 
peculiar  designation,"  and  that  "  FUto  not  only  itole  the  tume 
out  ol  general  circulation,  in  otder  to  fasten  it  ipetially  upon 
bit  Dppooenta  the  paid  tcadieti,  but  also  connected  nith  it  eiprcxs 
disctediuble  attributes  wbicfa  formed  no  part  of  its  primitive 
uid  tecogniied  meaning  and  wen  altogether  disiinci  fiam,  though 
grafted  upon,  the  vague  sentiment  of  dislike  associated  irilh 
It."  That  is  10  say,  Grote  supposes  that  for  at  least  eight  and 
forty  years,  Irom  U7  lo  iM,  the  paid  professoim  had  no  prefei- 
■konal  litlei  that,  this  period  having  elapsed,  a  youthful  opponent 
■uccee<tcd  in  fastening  an  uncomplimeniary  title  not  only 
upon  the  coDtcmponiy  teachers,  but  alto,  relicepectively,  upon 
Iheit  predecessors;  and  thai,  artfully  enhancing  Ibe  indignity 
of  the  title  affiled,  be  thus  obscured,  petvened  and  effaced 
the  iwords  and  the  memories  of  the  past.  Manifestly  all  three 
pTopoaitioni  are  antecedently  improbable.  But  more  than  this: 
whereas  in  the  nomenclature  ol  Plato's  contemporaries  Pro- 
tagoras, Gotsias,  SiKTales,  Dionysadoms  and  luctaics  wen  sU 
of  them  lOiAista,.  Plato  hicnsdf,  in  bis  caietul  investigalioii 


e  erifltica  only.     Nov,  I 


his  use  ol  the  term  was  stricter  lb 

can  hardly  be  held  aniwciable  lot  the  latter. 

Nor  is  Grote  altogether  just  in  hia  account  ol  Plato's  attitude 
towards  the  several  sophists,  or  altogether  judicioDi  in  bii 
appicdation  ol  Plato's  lestimony.  However  ccmtemptiious  in 
his  portraiture  ol  Hippias  and  Dionysodonu,  bowevs  severe 
in  his  polemic  against  Isocrates,  Plato  regards  Protagoras  "with 
admiration  and  Goigias  with  respect.  While  be  empbasiwi 
in  the  later  sophiau  Ibe  consequenca  ol  the  fundamental  error 
of  sophistry— its  indifference  lo  truth — he  does  honour  to 
the  genius  and  the  ori^nalily  of  Ibe  le*den  of  the  movemeikt. 
Indeed,  the  author  of  this  article  finda  in  the  mitinga  of  Plato 
a  Erave  and  discriminating  study  of  the  several  lormsol  lophistiy, 
and  no  trace  whatsoever  ol  that  blind  hretility  which  abould 
warrant  us  in  neglecting  hia  clear  and  precise  evidence. 

In  a  word,  the  present  writer  agrees  with  CiDle  (hat  Iht 
sophists  were  not  a  sect  ot  school  with  ctuniDon  doctrine  or 
incihod^  that  their  theoretical  and  practical  morality  waa  neither 
above  adt  below  that  of  theii  age,  being,  in  fact,  dcl^Tnincd 
by  it;  and  thai  Plato  and  hia  foUowen  are  not  to  be  regardtd 
as  the  ambotiicd  ttacheti  ol  the  Greek  nation,  nor  the  Bphisti 
as  the  dissentds,  but  vice  vena.  At  Ibe  same  time,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Grote,  he  maintains  that  the  appearance  of  Ibe  sophists 
marked  a  new  departure,  in  bo  far  as  they  were  the  first  prof  cuon 
of  "  higher  education  "  as  such;  that  they  agreed  in  the  rejection 
of  "  philoiophy ";  that  the  education  which  they  severally 
gave  WIS  open  to  criticism,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  Socrates,  they  iitacfaed  too  much  importance  to  the  lorn, 
too  little  to  the  matter,  of  their  discourses  and  arguments;  that 
humanism,  rhetoric,  politic  and  disputation  were  cbanctetiitjc 
not  of  all  sophists  coUeciively,  but  of  sections  of  the  ptufetsioni 
that  Plato  waa  not  the  first  to  give  s  ^wcial  meaUBg  to  the 
term  "  sophist  "  and  to  affii  it  upon  the  ptoftssors  of  educstiooi 
and,  finally,  that  Plato's  evidence  is  in  all  essentials  tnstwetthy. 

Lelpiig.  1«;  i); 

G.  Grole.  i  U. 

J«n.  cJ,  iS. 

vol.  V.  (197  "» 


SOPHOCLn   (4gS'4o6  i.e.),  Greek  in^c  poet,  was  bom 

at  ColoDus  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Athens.  His  faihet's  name 
was  SophDlus;  and  the  famDy  butia^pUce  is  (aid  to  have  been 
aboul  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  on  the  Dcctlean  Way. 
The  date  assigned  !or  the  poet's  birth  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tale  that  young  Sophocles,  then  a  pupil  of  the  musician  Lamprus, 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  chorus  of  boys  in  the  celebration  of  the 
victory  of  Salunis  (480  B.C.].  The  time  of  his  death  is  fiied 
by  the  alluiions  In  it  in  the  froji  of  Arislopbanes  and  in  the 
ifwet,  a  lost  play  of  Phiyiuchus,  the  comic  poet,  which  were 
both  produced  in  40J  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  capture  ol  Athens. 
And  the  legend  which  im[Jies  that  Lysander  allowed  him  funeral 
honours  is  one  ol  those  which,  like  ijie  story  ol  Aletsoder  and 
Pindar's  house  at  Tbebes,  we  can  at  least  wish  to  be  founded 
on  fact,  though  we  should  probably  substitute  Agis  for  Lysander. 
Apart  from  tragic  victories,  the  event  ol  Sophocles'  life  most 
fully  authenticated  Is  bis  appoiniment  at  the  age  of  fifty-five 
as  one  ol  the  generals  who  served  «itb  Pericles  in  the  Samitn 
War  (440-439  B.C.).  Conjecture  has  been  rife  as  to  Ibe  pc«si- 
bility  of  bis  here  improving  acquaintance  with  Herodotus,  wbon 
he  probably  met  some  years  earlier  at  Athens.  But  the  distich 
quoted  by  Plutarch — 


Is  K  slight  (round  o 


o  reject  the  nnmgeT  Irsdilion 


SOPHOCLES 


9(  vrltiBgi  nqr  be  accoBDled  lOr  by 

their  havinsdnwnCToiiia  common  watct.  Tbciactaf  Sophoclet' 
gcDcnlship  ii  the  leu  nirpiiiiot  if  taken  [n  moBoioD  wltb  the 
isiercitiiig  nmtik  ol  hii  biognpbet  (Hboie  Lift,  Uwucb  ibKnl 
fiom  the  eailitit  MS.  tbiough  loiiK  miwh»BW.  beui  luik*  ol 
u  Alenndriui  sricia)  thit  be  took  fail  [uU  ihue  ct  dvic  dutia, 
ud  even  terved  on  foreign  embisiies..  Tlie  large  aeqnainlaoce- 
ihip  wbicb  thii  implies,  not  only  in  Alheu,  bui  in  Ionic  dUa 
gcsenUy,  ii  &  point  of  miiD  importince  ia  couideriDS  tbe 
opponunilisDl  iDfoimaiionathiacaoiniaDd.  And,  if  we  cRdit 
Ihii  iscition,  we  m  the  more  at  liberty  lo  doubt  the  other  itue- 
ment,  though  ii  is  out  iocredlble,  thai  hii  appointment  ai  fCDenl 
vaidueto  the  political  viulom  (4  hii.1  Mifnu. 

The  tslimony  boine  by  Aiistophanei  in  the  Fnit  U>  the 
amiability  of  the  poel'a  temper  {i  i'  titntjn  fihr  iMi',  (ksXet  1' 
bat)  agree)  with  [he  record  of  his  biographer  thai  he  wai  unhrer- 
uOy  beloved.  And  the  aoecdote  recill«l  by  Cephalui  in  Flato'i 
Si  funk,  that  Sopbodes  welcomed  the  release  from  the  panions 
which  is  brought  by  age,  accords  with  the  spirit  of  hfs  fanuna 
Ode  to  Love  in  the  Antigfinf.  The  Sophodea  who,  according 
la  Aristotle  [SJui.  ih.  i8},  said  of  the  govmunent  of  the  Four 
Husdted  thit  it  wia  Ihe  belter  of  two  bad  alumatives  (probably 
IheHme  who  wasoueof  thepfii^Otmay  ormay  not  bayebeai 
the  poet.  Other  gossiping  stories  are  hardly  worth  repealing — 
as  that  Peiides  rebuked  his  love  of  pleasure  and  thought  him 
a  bad  general,  though  a  good  poet;  that  he  humorously  boasted 
of  his  own  "  gpoetal^hip  "  in  aSairs  d  love;  or  that  he  said  of 
Aesdiylus  that  he  was  often  right  without  knowing  it,  and  ihal 
Euripidc*  reptesented  men  as  they  are,  nol  ■■  they  ou^  lo 
be.  (This  last  anecdote  baa  the  authority  of  Aristotle,)  Such 
trifles  nthec  reflect  amtemporary  or  subsequent  impressions 
of  a  superfidal  kind  than  tell  us  anything  about  the  man  or 
the  dramatist.  The  gibe  of  Aristophiines  (Pax  69s  seq,),  that 
Sophodea  in  his  old  age  was  become  a  vety  Simooiides  in  hfs  love 
for  gain,  may  lum  on  ume  perveition  of  fact,  without  being 
altofether  fair  to  dthet  poet.  It  is  certainly  tuetondlable  with 
the  teoiark  (Vil.  a»».)  that  Lb  spite  ol  presiag  invitations 
be  refused  to  leave  Athena  lor  kings'  courts.  And  the  sloiy 
<i  bis  indictmeot  by  hil  toa  TbphoD  for  incompetence  to  manage 
U*  affiin — to  wUdi  Oeaa  has  given  some  weight  by  qiioting 

OL  t.  tooB.c).thesa>ife  anthoririn  gavepublidty  lothe  most 
lidinlau)  of  the  vaiiota  abfurd  accounts  of  the  poet's  death — 
that  his  breath  foiled  him  for  want  of  a  pause  in  reading  some 
[■■■gii  of  the  Anlit«—-  Satyrus  is  at  least  tlw  sole  authority 
lor  the  ddenoe  ol  the  aged  poet,  who,  after  redting  passages 
faooi  tbc  Otd.  Cii^  is  supposed  to  have  sajd  to  his  acaisen,  "  If 
I  vn  Sophodet  I  am  no  dotard,  and  if  1  dote  I  am  not  Sophodea." 
Oo  the  otbec  hand,  we  need  not  the  teilin»ny  of  biographers 
In  aaun  >•  that  be  was  devoted  to  Atbens  and  teaowDed  for 
piety.  He  is  said  to  have  been  priest  of  the  hero  Akon,  and 
fiiowU  to  have  received  divine  honours  after  death. 

That  the  duty  of  "**"'*r''p  the  acton  as  well  as  of  training 
the  diDCuI  bdonged  Co  the  antbor  is  well  known.  BdI  did 
Acacb^us  act  In  his  own  plays?  lUs  certainly  is  implied  fn 
the  tadltion  that  SoplBcbi*,  becanse  ol  the  weakness  of  his 
voice,  WM  tbe  first  poet  who  dtdsted  from  doing  so.  In  his 
Titmynt,  however,  be  is  sdd  to  bwra  performed  on  the  lyre 
10  admiiMlon,  and  in  bit  Natuitta  (perhaps  as  coryphaeus) 
to  have  played  graceful^  the  pime  of  bail.  Various  minor 
improvements  in  decoration  and  stage  carpentry  are  attributed 
to  hint — whether  truly  or  not  who  can  lell  ^  II  is  more  interest- 
ing, il  true,  that  ha  wrote  his  friays  having  certain  actors  in  his 
eye;  that  he  formed  an  assodation  for  the  promotion  of  liberal 
cbImr;  and  that  he  was  the  Urst  to  Introduce  three  acton 
on  tb*  Bttce.  It  it  tasened  00  the  ntbority  of  Arisioienus 
that  Sopbock*  was  slso  the  first  to  employ  Phtygtan  mdodies. 
And  it  b  caiy  to  believe  that  Aj.  693  seq,.  Tmk,  loj  seq.,  were 
song  to  Pfaiygian  muiic,  though  there  are  stnuns  in  Aachylus 
((.{.  CkMfi.  isi  seq,,  433  seq.)  which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
<wiiiiliillj  from  Ibete.  Andent  critic*  had  also  noted  his 
famlliMky  with  Homer,  etpcdilly  with  tbe  Mytwy,  his  power 


touched  (whence  be  was  named  tbe  "  Attic  Bee  "),  his  mingled 
(cUdly  and  boldneas,  and,  above  all,  bis  subtle  delineation  of 
bumtn  nature  and  feeling.  They  observed  that  the  baluced 
proporljaos  and  fino  articulation  of  his  wotk  are  such  that  in 
a  single  b^  line  or  phrase  he  often  ccmveys  (he  irapresdon  ol  an 
entile  cfaaiaaec.  Nor  is  this  verdict  of  antiquity  likdy  to  be 
revened  by  modern  criticism. 

His  minor  poems,  elegies,  paeani,  &c., 
and  of  bit  hundred  and  odd  dramas  only  >e 
all  belong  to  the  period  of  hb  maturity  (be  bad  no  dechse) ;  and 
not  only  ilie  titles  but  tome  icanty  fragments  of  more  than 
ninety  others  have  been  prcwived.  Several  of  tliete  were,  of 
Doorw,  latyric  dnmat.  And  this  recalls  a  point  of  tome  im- 
portance, which  baa  been  urged  on  the  authority  of  SuUas.wbo 
says  that  "  Sophocles  began  tbe  practice  of  pitting  [Xiy  against 
play,  Instead  of  Ihe  tetralogy."  If  It  were  meant  thai  Sopbodet 
did  not  eihibit  tetralogies,  tidt  statement  would  have  timply 
to  be  rejected.  For  the  word  ol  Suldas  (*.D.  050)  has  no  weight 
against  quotationt  from  the  tiot  of  tragic  victories  (tiJairiiaUiu), 
which  there  is  no  other  reason  for  ditcredlting.  It  Is  dlatioctty 
asserted  on  tbt  authority  ol  the  IijuraoUai  that  the  Btcdat 
al  Eutipidet,  aitalnty  as  late  at  sny  play  of  Sopbodet,  wat 
one  of  a  trilogy  or  tetralogy.  And  if  the  cnitom  *ras  thus 
maintained  for  so  long  It  wai  detify  impossible  for  any  dngle 
competitor  to  break  ibiough  it.  But  it  seemi  probable  that 
the  trilogy  had  ceased  to  be  the  continuous  development  of 
one  legend  or  cycle  of  legends — "  presenling  Thebes  or  Pdops" 
Une  " — if.  Indeed,  il  ever  was  so  eiclutively;  and  if  a  Sophodean 
tetralogy  was  still  linked  together  by  some  subtle  bond  of  tra^ 
tboughl  or  feding,  this  would  not  adect  the  critldsid  of  each 

that  tbe  satyiic  drama  loit  its  grosser  features  and  became  more 
or  less  assimilated  to  the  mikler  form  of  tragedy.  And  these 
changes,  or  aomething  like  tliem,  may  have  given  rise  to  Ihe 
statement  in  SuMas. 

The  small  number  of  tngic  ^ctories  attributed  lo  Sophocles, 
in  pnportion  to  the  number  of  bis  plays,  is  only  hilelligible 
on  the  supposition  that  tbe  dnmts  wen  presented  in  groups. 

If  the  diction  of  Sopbodet  lometimes  reminds  his  readers 
of  the  Odyssty,  the  sobjecla  of  bit  plays  were  more  frequently 
chosen  from  those  later  epics  which  subsequently  came  to  be 
embodied  in  the  epic  cycle— such  as  the  Adkispii,  tbe  Lillh 
Iliad,  the  Ilwpiriis.  tbc  Cypria,  the  Naili.  Ihe  Tdttmia  (sD 
nivoWing  round  the  tale  of  Troy),  the  Thchaka,  the  0()[a)iat 
SXswit,  tod  others,  induding  piobabty,  though  there  !s  no 
meQIion  of  such  a  thing,  some  early  vei^n  of  the  Argonautlc 
story.  In  one  or  other  of  these  heroic  poena  the  legends  of  all 
tbc  great  dtle*  of  HcUai  were  by  this  time  embodied;  and 
though  there  must  also  have  been  t  cloud  of  oral  tradition  floating 
over  many  a  sacred  spot,  Sophocles  does  not  seem,  unless  in 
his  Onti^  Cdmeia,  to  have  directly  drawn  from  this.  He 
was  content  to  quarry  [ram  the  epic  rhapsodies  the  materials 
for  his  more  concentrated  art,  nucb  is  Shakespeare  made  use 
of  HoUingahed  or  Phititch,  ot  as  the  subjects  of  Tennyson's 
Wydi  0/  llu  King  were  taken  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  At 
Siqibacles  hat  been  accuted  of  nanowing  the  range  of  tragic 
sympathy  from  Hellas  to  Athena,  it  deserves  mention  here  that, 
of  some  iumdred  subjects  of  plays  attributed  to  him,  fifteen  only 
are  connected  with  Attica,  while  exactly  the  same  number 
belong  to  the  tale  of  Argot,  twelve  are  Argonautlc.  and  thirty 
Trojan.  Even  Corinthian  heroes  (BeQeropbon,  Folyidus)  are 
not  left  out.  It  seems  piobsble  on  the  whole  that,  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  convention,  Sophodes  was  guided  simply  by 
his  instinctive  perception  of  the  tragic  capabitltiet  of  a 
particular  fable. 

To  say  that  subsidiary  or  coDateral  motives  were  never  present 
to  Sophodea  In  the  selection  of  a  aubject  would,  however,  be 
beyond  the  mark.  Hit  fini  drama,  tbe  Triplalamii,  must  have 
been  full  of  local  cslouring;  Ihe  Ajai  appealed  powerfully  to 
the  natiostl  pride;  and  in  tbe  Oedj^w  Culviinu  wme  faint  echoes 
even  of  oligarchical  partittnship  may  be  posalbly  discerned 
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s  when  they  Ciiit«l,  nich  modvc*  am  { 

ay;  tbey  irere  never  primiiy.    All  etae 

Lo  tbe  <Iiui»Lic,  or,  in  otlier  wiidl,  tbe  puidy 

more  domiDint  ud  pervadini  in  Sophdcla  tliui  llie  othnwiK  | 
lupreme  influence  of  leligjoiis  and  etliici]  idru.  Tlie  idea  of 
dcitiny,  loc  eumple,  wu  of  COIUK  iiueparible  from  Gicek 
trijedy.  1I>  prevalence  nu  one  of  Ihe  eonditiona  irhich  pmidtd 
over  the  art  fcom  iia  bittb,  tAd,  unlike  Aeacbyiua^  vbo  wrsilei 
with  godi,  Sopbodet  aunply  kccepta  il,  boUi  as  ■  dalKm  of  tradi- 
tion and  a  fact  of  life.  But  in  Ilie  bee  handling  of  Sapkodes 
even  late  and  pravidaux  art  adminicular  to  tragic  art.  'niey 
are  imtnuaenU  tlVDU^  which  lympathelio  einocion  ii  awakened , 
deepened,  interitifittL  And,  while  the  vioion  of  the  eternal 
and  unwritten  Uwi  wai  holier  yet,  for  it  waa  not  the  creation 
of  any  former  age,  but  mac  and  culminated  with  the  S<^>hocleab 
drama,  atUI  to  tbe  poet  and  hii  Peridean  audience  tlna  wu  ao 
ftbalract  notion,  but  waa  miepanble  from  their  impASioned 
dADtemplation  ij  the  life  of  maiir-90  great  and  yet  »  belpleo. 
aiming  lo  high  and  falling  down  10  far,  a  plaything  of  the  godi 
ud  yet  oacntially  divine.  Thb  k>lly  viaioQ  jubdued  with  the 
KTcnity  of  awe  tbe  tenor  and  pUy  of  the  tcene.  inil  from  iteither 
could  it  lalu  a  aingle  tremor  oi  a  lin^  Ceu.  Emotion  waa  the 
tlemcnt  in  which  Creek  tragedy  lived  and  moved,  albeit  an 
emotion  that  wu  curbed  to  •  *etene  itiSfien  thiou^  lu  very 
depth  and  inteniity. 
Tbe  final  eitimalc  of  Sophodean  tragedy  must  largely  depend 

liiat  Aeschylus  had  rism  on  the  Wiiiga  of  faith  to  »  height  of 
prophetic  vision,  from  wbecce  be  Mv  the  triumph  of  equity 
and  the  ddeat  ol  wrong  ai  an  eternal  process  moving  on  toward 
one  divine  event — that  he  realized  sin,  retribution,  reaponsibilily 
ai  no  other  andent  did — may  be  gladly  conceded.  But  it  bm 
been  argued  that  because  Soidiodes  is  saddened  by  glandng 
down  again  at  actual  life—because  in  the  (alsUam  o[  (be  ^d 
fables  he  hnds  the  refieclioo  of  a  Iiulh — he  in  >o  fax  takes  a  uep 
badcward  as  a  tragic  artist.  This  remark  U  not  altogether  jasi. 
His  value  for  what  la  higbeat  in  mRD  i)  none  the  las  because 
he  strips  it  of  earthly  nwirds,  »«[  is  hit  reverence  for  eternal 
law  less  deep  because  he  know*  that  ii  ' ' 


id  (t  them 


n,  tD  (be  Ughot  detrw. 


d  fort 


1  l^vidence, 
owards  whicb 


.    Not 


er  devotion  of  Antigone,  but  the  lacerated  innocence 
tt  Oedipus  and  Deianira,  the  tempted  truth  of  No^itokmui. 
the  eaenlitl  nobility  of  Ajaz.  leave  an  impress  mi  the  bean 
whicb  is  ineSaceable,  and  must  elevate  and  purify  while  it 
iinuins.  In  one  reelect,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
Sopbodes  is  not  befc«e  hia  age.  There  is  an  element  of  unreLeved 
vindidivends,  not  merdy  inherent  in  the  fables,  but  intepanUe 
from  the  poet's  ba^^i'^g  oC  some  themes^  which  is  only  too 
OHUitlent  with  the  temper  of  the  "  tyrant  dly."  Aeschylus 
teptetenls  this  with  equal  dramatic  vividneo,  but  he  ■— ^^^^— 

Sophodes  is  often  pnited  for  skilful  construction.  But  the 
secret  of  his  skill  depends  in  large  measuie  on  the  profound  w*y 
In  which  tbe  cenlrnl  ulualion  in  each  of  his  fabia  ha*  beea 
concdved  and  fdt.  Concentration  is  the  distiaguishiog  note 
of  tragedy,  and  it  Is  by  grealec  concenlration  that  Sophodes 
is  distinguished  from  other  tragic  poets.  In  the  Stptem  contra 
Tiitei  or  the  PramtUitiu  ol  Aeschylus  there  is  still  somewhat  ol 
epic  enlargement  and  breadth;  in  the  Steuba  and  other  dramas 
ol  Euripides  separate  scenes  have  an  idyllic  beauty  and  tender- 
ness which  affect  us  more  than  tbe  progress,  of  tbe  action  a*  a 
whole,  a  defect  which  the  poet  soraetima  tries  to  compensate 
by  some  novd  dinouement  or  catastrophe.  But  in  fallowing 
a  Sophodean  Lrsgedy  we  are  carried  steadily  and  swiftly  onward, 
tooking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  Idt;  the  more  elaborately 
any  scene  or  single  speccb  is  wrought  the  more  does  it  contribute 


bioading  expectancy. 


le  breathing  space  or 


lesdection  m 


attracted  b) 


Hm  iMoh  of  thk  u 
odlmpUdtywitbca 
finidi,  (rf  ftUMleu  with  harmony.  Superfluities  are  thniwn 
off  without  an  eSon  through  tb«  burning  of  the  fin  witUn. 
Crude  eleuenu  are  fused  (od  mode  tnuupartnt.  What  kxA 
like  omamenti  are  found  to  be  InsepanUe  from  tbe  or0nlc 
whole.  Each  of  the  plays  ia  adninble  in  structure,  not  beonac 
it  is  devetlyput  together,  but  because  ilii  so  completely  *Kve. 

"■  tragedies  probably  owe  their  prcservatioD 

de  for  eduotional  puipote)  in  Alexandrinii 
3  "  syllogj  "  of  three  plays  {Ajia,  Sbtm, 
(Mi>iu  TyraiMiu)  continued  current  amongst  Byantine  Mn- 
dents  and  many  more  copies  of  these  exist  than  i*  the  cue  witb 
the  otho  four.  Of  these  four  the  Attiigoiu  seems  to  have  beat 
popular,  while  an  inner  dide  of  readers  weit  tptdMlIy 
'     the  (Mifat  Calaum. 

no  ample  of  the  poet's  earlleM  manner  hu  coow  down 
to  OS.  The  AntittHi  cenainly  bclonp  to  the  Ferideui  epoch, 
and  while  Creoni  large  ptofosabna  (lines  ijj-ipo)  hnve  been 
■upposed  to  leSect  tbe  policy  <rf  tbe  Athenian  oUtetman.  iha 
hooine'a  grand  *nieal  lo  tbe  ranrtittcD  laws  may  have  been 
■nggested  by  worda  which  an  Attic  flcatOT  afterwards  quoted 
oa  having  been  voken  by  Fericic*  himself:  "  They  say  that 
Feridea  once  shorted  you  that  in  tbe  rue  of  persons  ^Ijr 
of  imjHBty  you  should  observe  not  only  the  written  lawf, 
buf  also  those  unwritten,  which  are  followed  by  the  EaiiKit[rid»e 
o  man  ever  yet  hod  power 
.  nor  do  the  Eunw^iidae 
themsdves  know  who  enacted  them,  for  thqr  believe  that 
whoso  violates  thera  must  pay 'the  penally  not  only  to  maB, 
but  to  the  gods"  (|Lyiias|  anira  AiUtciJim,  1 1.  p.  104). 

Modem  readers  have  thought  It  ttnnge  that  Creea  when 
convinced  goes  to  bury  Polynices  Iiefore  allempting  to  release 
AntigODe.  It  ii  obvious  how  this  was  neceaarf  (o  the  cata- 
strophe,  but  it  is  also  true  to  character,  for  Creon  Is  not  moved 
by  compunclioD  for  the  maiden  nor  by  anxiety  on  Haeaon'* 
*ccotii]t,  but  by  the  fear  of  retribution  coming  on  himsell  and  the 
state,  because  of  the  sacred  law  of  sepulture  which  he  ha*  defied. 
Antigone  is  tbe  mutyi  of  natural  affection  and  of  the  rdigioa 
of  tbe  family.  But,  as  Kaibd  pointed  out,  she  is  also  tb* 
high-bom  (Udmean  maiden,  whose  defionoe  of  the  oppamtx 
is  accentuated  by  the  pride  of  race.  She  deqiise*  Creon  as  on 
upstart,  who  has  done  outrage  not  only  to  etcnut  ordinance, 
but  to  tbe  righta  of  the  royal  honsa. 

The  AJtx,  that  tragedy  of  wmiuled  honour,  still  bean  lanc 
ttocet  of  Aocbylean  fodoence,  and  may  be  even  eoriier  than  the 
AnIiitMc  But  it  strikes  the  peculiarly  Sophodean  note,  (hat 
the  great  and  noble  qiirit,  altbougb  tlHougb  its  own  or  other*' 
enws  it  may  be  oveidonded  for  a  time  and  rejected  by  cso- 
Icmponrict  amongst  mankind,  it  nocvjihtUnding  accepted 
by  the  god*  aad  shall  be  held  in  fatting  veneration.  TIk  cao> 
sttuction  of  tbe  Ajia  has  been  adversely  ciliidied,  but  wHhoW 
sufficient  reason.  If  it  hat  not  the  cooceniratian  of  tbe  Aiui- 
fMK,  or  of  the  Otdipui  Tyram 

'  ''     hero's  suidde,  and  devek^  a  I 


War.t 


and  tngic  intennty.    Tbe  A. 

id  toon  after  the  outbitok  <i  the 

certainly  not  in  the  yetir  of  tbe  plogq^^ 


else  Sopbocki,  like  his  pndecettor  Phrynichua,  mi^t  be  asld 

lo  have  remioded  his  anintrymen  too  poignantly  of  their  ham* 

trouble*.    "Tbe  unwritten  laws"  are  now  a  theme  for  tbe 

chorus.    The  wotthip  of  the  Detphlc  Apollo  is 

a  profound  sense  of  the  value  and  sacredncsa  of  1 

and  in  the  fnmmmn**  to  drlvc  out  poUutiosi  there  is  pniaihly 

Tbe  EUilia,  a  leo  powerful  diamo,  is  shown  by  the  metrial 
iodiatians  to  be  somewhat  later  tbin  the  Otdifms  Ka.    Tbe 


It  of  Ibe  detd,  iwt,  it  In  Euiipidet,  ii  it  mad* 
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Lod  Onsto.  iu|^»rta]  by  PyUda,  goa 

■nd  the  dcKriptioa  of  Uis  lilaEir  reponel  chuiot  nee  (681-7^3) 
is  fall  of  ipiilt. 

Id  the  TroabiBun  Maidens  thov  ii  ■  tanaticm  tomidi  tlut 
mitder  pmthoB  which  Sopboda  ia  wd  to  ban  finally  approved 
(IfiuiitTiaar  ol  ifunm).  Thg  fate  of  Dtiaiiin  ia  Da^c 
iodecd.  But  in  her  tnatuKiit  of  her  xival,  loLe,  tboe  tn 
Daodcm  toodwa  lenunding  ooe  of'5ha^Bfieaj«.  Tlse  play  may 
bive  been  piDducsd  at  a  time  Bot'far  removed  (ron  the  peace 
of  Nidaa;  and  if  thh  veie  lo  Daaiun'a  prayer  that  her  de- 
■cendwM  may  ne*a  undergo  captivity — Mnca  303-305 — might 
nnuDd  AtbeDJan  matrona  of  the  captive  Hendddi  from  Pyloa, 
deaceodantathiooghHyllusofDaanira herself.  The"  modem  " 
tioxt  ia  ev«n  more  coupkuoua  ia  the  Pkih£UUt,  where  tb 
inward  conSici  In  ihe  mind  of  Neoptolemua,  between  ambiiioii 
Mul  [rleodahip,  is  ddiHeaied  with  equal  sibtlety  and  force, 
oDiraat  of  Ihe  ingenuous  youth  with  the  afed  lolilary. 


itide«,rt 


strophe 


Kreac  depth  oi  piycbolosical  insist.  The  tia^ 
of  the  OtdipMi  TyroHriui  and  the  Trackijiiat  it  ■baent  ben. 
'the  cnDtending  intereats  are  reconciled  by  the  [ntervention 
of  Ihe  deihfd  Heracles.  But  even  more  dearly  than  in  the 
Ajax  the  heroic  nSera,  rejected  by  mai,  it  accepted  by  the 
gods  and  deatined  to  uiumph  ia  the  end.  The  FkOixtila  is 
linoirQ  to  have  been  produced  bt  the  yenr  408  Bx:..  when  Sopbn- 
det  was  S]  yean  cJd.  Tbe  (Mipia  Celaum  is  said  to  have 
been  btou^t  out  after  the  death  ol  Sopbodea  by  hii  gcandaon 
in  the.archonihip  of  Micon,  403  s-c 

llie  question  naturally  aritea,  whjr  a  work  of  inch  snrpasdng 
^nmit  shoald  not  have  appeared  in  the  lilethna  of  the  poet. 
The  aniwer  ii  oonjectund,  but  acquiiea  soma  pFobabiliiy  when 
■eveial  (acts  ue  taken  into  one  view.  It  is  nirely  nmarkable  that 
in  a  dtsma  vrtudi  obviooily  tppa3*  lo  Athenian  patiiotiam, 
local  sanctillea  ihouid  c4>Uin  pramineon  lo  the  eidiuion  of  the 
conevooding  ".ttnml  ihrioa  oa  dis,  AcropoUs.  It  haa  be« 
iboi^ht  [hat  the  ifcd  poet  felt  ■  peculiar  utlihctian  in  cele- 
brntiog  Ihe  beauty  ud  iicredaeM  <rf  bit  native  dittiict.  This 
may  well  have  bam  so,  bM  ooold  budly  nfflj  a  nffident 
native  [or  ft  msk  destined  to  be  pietented  to  the  eBemhled- 
Atheniani  In  the  Dionyvac  tbeelrs.  hut  tboe  waa  a  ciisit 
in  Athenian  politki  when  "  ColoBUi  of  the  Knights  "  acquired 
a  mttiona!  ■ljt.ifc-.ni->  mae  who  otjaniied  Hit  contlluiion 
of  the  Four  Hundred  made  the  pmcinct  ef  Poseidon  at  Colonui 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  probably  sacrificed  at  the  very  altar 
whidi  il  consecrated  by  'HiaeQS  in  this  flaj.  There  must  have 
been  some  reason  for  this.  May  it  not  have  been  that  the  oc<:u- 
pants  of  the  whole  region,  indudlng  the  Academy,  belonffed 
mostly  lo  the  oligarchic  faction?  May  not  those  who  honoured 
Colonua  by  Crequeoting  tt— lines  61  and  63 — hsve  belonged  lo 
the  order  ol  knightbood?  The  name  Colonus  Hlpplui  for  rur 
Iwniur)  would  then  have  an  appiopciiile  meuing,  and  Ibe 
equestrian  stalne  of  the  epouynuws  hero  (Una  sq)  waold  be 
symbolical.  In  times  of  piAilical  agitation  Colonus  would  tbni 
tie  regarded  like  St  Cemiain,  as  Ihe  iriitocratic  quarter,  whUe 
the  Peiraeua  was  that  of  the  extreme  democrai^,  a  sort  of  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine.  It  waa  there  that  the  counter-movement 
Ra^ed  ils  culnunation.  If  so  much  be  granted,  is  it  not  possible 
that  thij  plsy,  so  deeply  tinged  with  oligardiic  Influence,  may 
have  been  Ibought  too  dangeroua,  and  consequently  withheld 
from  production  until  alter  the  amnesty,  when  the  name  ol 
Sophoda  WIS  universally  bctoved,  and  thn  work  of  bis  old 
age  could  be  prudently  made  public  by  Ui  descendant?  The 
kni^la  in  Aristophanes  U'4-  B.C.)  make  their  ^ledal  appeal 
to  Poseidon  of  the  chariot  race  and  to  the  Athene  of  victory. 
The  Coloi^tes  celebrate  the  sons  of  Theaeus  aa  worshippers  of 
Athene  Hippia,  and  of  Poseidon. 

Thtseus  in  EurifHdH  {Snpfluti}  it  the  Gcat  citizen  ol  a 
n^blic  In  thii  dram*  he  is  tb»  king  whose  word  ii  law,  end 
be  la  wwned  by  (M^nn  to  avdd  tbe  Bidntn  ol  levolattonuy 
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:S3ei-U8).  The  tragk  story  cJ  Oedipus  liiemnedi 

lalci  and  deeper  Mrgin  of  thoughtful  emolioa.  Once 
more  the  noble  spirit,  rejMiBi  by  man,  ia  accrued  by  tbe  godt. 
The  Qemal  Inrs  have  bets  vindicated.  ^leir  decrees  are 
irrevetstble,  but  tbe  involunttiy  unconadout  CTimijuil  ia  tiot 
finally  condemned.  He  has  no  oiote  hope  in  tbii  world,  but  ii 
in  myMeriouB  conununjon  with  unaeeo  powers.  The  tuSeret 
is  now  a  boiy  person  and  an  author  of  blessing.  An  approach 
is  even  made  to  Ibe  Mew  Testament  doctiioe  ol  the  tacndnea* 

Whatever  may  bave  beoi  the  nature  of  a  Sophodean  tetta- 
logy,  the  practice  wbicb  at  one  time  prevailed  of  describing 
the  Ckdiptu  Rts,    Otdittu  Celmou  and  Atilitmi  at  "  the 

The  three  playi  belong  10  difleient  period*  In  the  life-work  ol  the 
poet,  and  the  Aniiitne  is  the  earliot  el  tbe  tbice. 

1^  qicctator  o(  a  Sophodean  tragedy  was  invited  lo  witneaa 
tbe  supreme  tri^  of  an  individual  destiny,  and  was  poaaciMd 
at  the  outset  with  the  cirtumttancet  of  the  dedaive  moment. 
Except  in  the  TrOikmiat,  where  tbe  retrospective  soliloquy  i4 
Deianira  il  intended  to  empfaasiie  her  lonely  positios,  Ihii 
expoution  Is  cSected  chmugh  a  brief  dialogue,  in  which  the 
protagonist  may  Dt  may  not  take  part.  In  the  Oedipai  TyraimiU 
the  khig's  entrance  and  hit  colloquy  with  the  aged  prist  Intro- 
duce tbe  ludience  at  once  to  the  action  and  to  tbe  chief  petaon. 
In  the  Ajax  and  Pkiiocletes  the  entrance  or  discovery  of  the  hero 
is  made  more  impressive  by  being  delayed.  Iiomediatdy  after 
the  prologos  the  chorus  enter,  numbering  hftcen,  eiEher  chanting 
in  iHocesiion  as  in  tbe  AnttioiK  ami  Oedipus  Tyraitms,  or 
dlspersedly  as  In  the  Oedipus  Coieneut  and  PhiiecUUSt  ot, 
thirdly,  as  in  the  Eieeira,  where,  after  entering  aOently  during 
the  monody  of  Ihe  heroine,  and  taking  up  their  posiiion  in  the 
orchestra,  they  addtesi  her  one  by  one.  With  a  remarkable 
excepllon,  to  be  noted  presently,  tbe  chora^  having  once 
entered,  remain  to  the  end.  They  always  stand  in  aon:^ 
caidully  adjusted  relation  lo  the  prindpal  figure.  The  ddert 
of  Thebes,  vhax  age  and  coldneu  throw  into  relief  the  fervoor 
and  Ibe  desolation  of  Antigone,  are  the  very  men  to  realbte  the 
calamity  of  O^rpus,  and,  ^hile  horror-stricken,  (o  lament  hia 

not  enter  into  his  grief.  The  Trachinian  "■>*^'^*"t  would  gladly 
support  Deianln,  who  has  won  Ihdr  hearts,  but  they  ate  loo 
young  and  inexperienced  for  tbe  laak.  Tbe  noble  Ar^ve  women 
can  tympathiie  with  tbe  aorrom  of  Electn,  but  no  lympathy 
can  soothe  ber  distress. 

Tbe  parodoa  id  the  chorus  ia  followed  by  Ihe  first  acene  or 
epciiodion,  with  which  the  actkm  may  be  aaid  lo  begin.  For  in 
Ihe  course  of  this  the  tpecUtor's  Interest  ia  atron^y  routed  by 


the  awakening  of  Ajai  (Aj.),  Ibe  bntial  of  Fidynicet  lAnl.) ,  tbe 
dream  of  Clytaemneslra  (£f.),  the  dark  utletasce  ol  Toreiias 
(Oaf.  Tyr.  ),  Ihe  arrival  of  Lichts  wilh  lole  (Jrart.),  Ihe  report 
of  lamene  announcing  Creon's  craning  (Oof.  Ccl<),  Ihe  sudden 
entreaty  of  Philoctetes  cmsied  by  Ihe  enlnisce  ol  the  pretended 
mariner  IPkil.).  The  action  from  tbs  point  onwards  is  like  a 
steadily  flowing  stream  into  which  a  swift  and  turbulent  trfbu- 
ury  bas  suddenly  fallen,  and  Ihe  interst  advances  wilh  rapid 

catattrofdieisnttain.  The  manner  in  which  Ihisfadone,  through 
the  interweaving  of  dialogue  and  narrallon  with  the  vaiioni 
lyrical  portions,  is  very  diHeient  in  dillerent  dramas,  one  of  Ihe 
principal  charms  of  Sophocles  being  his  power  of  ingeniotta 
vsriation  in  tbe  employment  of  his  resources.  NcA  less  admir* 
able  b  Ihe  strength  with  which  be  EUStBioa  tbe  Inteiett  after 
Ihe  ptripeiHa,'  whelher,  at  In  Ihe  Antiiene,  by  heaping  aomw 
IT,  as  in  Ibe  first  Oedipus,  by  passing  from  borrcr 
ind  imlocking  Ihe  fountain  of  lears.  The  extreme 
point  of  boldness  in  arrangement  is  reached  in  the  Ajax^  where 
'    chorus  and  Tecmcssa,  baving  been  warned  of  tbe  Impending 


n  £^ama;  the  nan. 


hai  live  stoj^H  1 


I'oo^lc 


tso'  Ihe 
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SOPHCXXES 


Ibit  prcceda  bb  luicidf. 

Ko  Buch  g«ii«n1  dcicTiption  u  Iub  been  here  iCtempted 
cui  give  even  i  nmotfl  iinpraBioa  of  the  mucb  vl  Sopbodein 
tngcdy — by  whit  lubcfe  yet  firm  and  ■tron^x  nu^cd  gndo^ 
lioiu  Ibc  plot  ii  usloltled;  bov  sUoke  nfla  itnke  cocrributc* 
to  tbe  hanwDioui  (otiiity  ol  fecUiig;  wb*t  vivid  inloptiy, 
OQ  Ibc  Mtfle*  Id  the  orcheitnt  tnd  bctwoea  both,  builds  up  Ibe 
majntic,  evn-maviti^  qiectuJe.  ExBminc,  for  example,  Ibe 
opounf  iccne  ot  vpi^^rrai  of  tbe  Oedipta  Tyramui.  Its 
fuDctiOD  is  mcrdy  to  pn^wund  the  utiuiioD  \  yet  it  ia  lir  itsdf 
a  miniature  dntna.  FInt  there  is  tbe  ailent  ^vctade  of  tbe 
eager  thnng  ol  luppbaats  at  the  palace  gate — young  diUdren, 
jcutbs  and  aged  prieMa.  To  them  the  Ung  appean,  with  loyal 
ctmdcwxnaion  and  true  public  uaL  The  prist  eaprcma  their 
bcartldt  loyalty,  deKiiba  lh«  distiea  of  Thebes,  and,  enoUing 
Ordipua's  post  icrvicd,  implona  him  to  exercise  his  coosuminate 
^tdom  for  the  relief  of  hit  people^  The  king's  reply  unvuis 
yet  furtha  his  inceisajit  watchfulness  and  anxious  care  for  hil 
■Dhjccts.  And  he  disdosa  a  new  object  to  Ibetr  eipeclaney 
and  hope.  Creonr  a  roysl  person,  bad  been  sent  to  DeJpbi,  and 
should  ere  then  have  returned  with  tlw  tctponse  of  ApoUo. 
At  Ibis  all  hearts  are  trembling  in  subtense,  when  Creon  is  seen 
appmaching.  He  is  wreathed  with  Apollo's  laurd;  he  looks 
cheerfully.  What  has  PhodHia  said?  Another  moment  of 
aospeose  Is  interpooed.  Then  the  oracle  is  repeated— ^o  thrillinf 
to  tbe  ^Mctator  wbo  undentandt  the  Moiy,  so  full  of  doubt 
and  hope  and  dread  la  all  Ihg  periobi  of  the  drama:  "  It  is 
for  the  bk»d  ol  Laiu* — bii  murderera  are  harboured  in  tbe  land 
of  Thebca.  Tbe  coutitry  must  be  purged."  That  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  little  tragedy.  While  Oedipua  aaka  lor 
inloimaChm,  while  ia  gaiety  of  heart  be  uodertakea  the  search, 
while  be  bids  tiie  lolk  of  Cadmns  to  be  summoaed  thitkr,  tbe 
^)ccialor»  have  juit  time  to  take  in  the  full  ugnificance  of  what 
1^  paasrd,  which  every  wt>rd  that  Is  uttoed  sends  further 
hoDie.    AH  tbli  in  T50  lineal 

Or,  once  uore^  conaidci  the  employneot  tS  luuntlve  by  this 
great  poet.  The  Tyramma  mi^t  be  agBJU  adduced,  but  let 
a*  turn  Initead  to  the  Aatit^iu  and  Ibe  Tradmiiat.  The 
^leech  of  the  meaeDsa  at  the  AtUifc,  the  specchea  of  Hylhis 
■ad  the  Nunc  in  the  TraMniat,  occur  at  the  uipietoe  crtiii 
ti  the  two  diaoua.  Yet  (bee  n  no  sense  ol  any  retardation 
in  the  actim  by  tbe  icpoit  of  what  has  been  happening  else- 
where. Much  ralbB-  the  audience  are  carried  breathlculy 
■kmg,  while  eadi  speaker  brings  before  their  mental  vitioii  the 
scene  of  which  he  bad  bimrell  been  part.  It  is  a  draina  within 
(be  dratna,  an  action  tiling  from  its  nantog-poltiC  in  rapid 
dinui.  swift,  full,  owcentiated,  until  that  wave  subsida,  ud 
is  followed  by  a  moment  of  eipecuiion.  Nor  ii  this  all.  Tbe 
narrative  al  the  messenger  is  ovciheaid  by  Eutydice,  thai  of 
Hyllut  is  beard  by  Delanfaa,  that  of  Noise  by  the  chorus  of 
Maidens.  And  in  eacb  t»e  a.  poignancy  ol  tragic  signihcance 
is  added  by  this  drcumsuaee.  while  tbe  sjcecb  of  (he  Uasenger 
in  the  AtiiifBtii,  and  that  of  Hyllus  in  a  yet  higher  degree, 
bind  together  in  one  the  twofold  ioiscst  of  an  action  which 

Qrntpalhies. 

So  profound  is  the  conttiniiae,  or,  to  qtcak  iDore  accuiatdy, 
ndi  B  the  strength  of  central  feeing  U)d  conceptkn,  which 
Mcors  the  grace  of  unity  in  complexity  to  the  Sf^kboclean 

The  pnponioD  ol  the  lyria  to  the  level  dialogiu  If  coimder- 
■Uy  lai  on  the  avenge  In  Sophoda  than  in  Aodiylus,  ai 
ui^t  be  eqiected  from  the  devefepmefit  of  the  purdy  dramatic 
dement,  and  the  amie<lu«fit  Bibordination  of  the  chorua  to  the 
pmagenist.  In  the  seven  extant  tdays  the  lyrical  portion 
ranges  from  one-fifth  to  nearly  one-third,  being  blgbcU  in  the 
Anliiau  and  iowai  in  the  (Mitia  Tyraimta.  The  diutibu- 
lion  of  the  lyrical  parts  is  still  more  widely  diversfied.  In  Ibe 
EUcUa.  for  inDance,  the  cfaonis  bai  less  to  do  than  in  the 
Otiifut  Tyraiuuu,  although  in  the  lonnel  the  lyrica  constitute 


an^{ourth,  and  In  tbe  tuter  o^T  ooeJSAh  ol  t]i*'iAe4c.  But 
then  the  part  of  Electra  is  favoorahle  to  lyrical  otitbunr^ 
whseaa  it  is  only  after  the  tragic  change  that  Oedema  caa 
appropriately  pass  from  the  stately  lenariua  to  tl»  bioken 
language  ol  the  Aw-hiwinn  uui  the  "  lamenting  "  anap—t.  Ilia 
protagonists  of  the  Ajai  and  the  P/nhOeUi  had  alio  latg* 
oppoitunitiei  for  v>al  diqitay- 

The  union  of  strict  lymmetiy  «ith  Ireedoia  aad  mtety, 
which  is  threagbaat  chatactoistie  of  tlw  wnk  of  Sopfaodca.  i> 
e^Koally  noticeable  in  hb  ^^niftiitj  of  the  tragic  inetrc^  la 
the  iambics  ol  his  dialogue,  aa  compared  with  those  of  Acschylua, 
there  is  an  advance  which  may  be  compared  with  the  tiamitiMi 
from  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line "  to  the  subtla  harmenle*  ol 
Shakcqmre.  Fclidtous  pausiia,  tbe  linking  on  oi  line  to  Ene, 
trisjilabic  feet  introduced  foe  special  efieaa,  allitciatian  bolli 
hard  and  soft,  lengtb  of  speeches  artfully  suited  tc  '  ' 
and  situation,  adaptation  of  the  caesura  to  tbe  fading 
■re  some  of  the  points  which  occur  moM  readily  in  t 
hii  aiurii.  A  minute  speciality  may  be  ml 
hia  manner  in  this  reelect.  \Vbiie  ■  Ime  b  bxAen  by  a  pauao 
towards  the  end  and  the  latts  phme  luns  on  into  the  following 
liner,  elision  sometimci  takti  place  betwetsi  tbe  line^  Lf.  (Oof. 
Tyr.,  iii-siz)=~ 

UJwiIMtxwi 
This  B  called  iyfui/*M,  and  is  peculiar  to  Sopbodea. 

He  difiiieniiatei  more  than  Aeachyhis  doca  betwecs  the 
melTca  to  be  employed  in  the  itatij^  (induding  the 
and  in  the  choral  odea.  The  dochmiu^  cretic,  and  fn 
are  employed  chiefly  in  the  KOfifioL  In  the  stasima  iM  aaa 
greatly  developed  the  use  of  logaoedic  and  particularly'  ot 
glycooic  riiythms,  and  far  teas  frequently  than  hia  predeccnor 
indulgea  in  long  contlnnons  runs  (rf  dactyls  or  trochee*.  The 
light  trochaic  Une-i-w — w^v — ,  so  frequent  in  AtKhytva,  ii 
comparativdy  rare  in  Sophoclea.  If,  fnim  tbe  very  aevciity 
with  which  the  choral  element  is  subordinated  to  the  purdy 
dramatic,  ha  lyria  have  ndlber  the  magniScent  fveq>  of 
AtK^ylus  nor  the  "  linked  sweetneH  "  of  Euripldci,  they  b«*a 
a  condnnity  and  point,  a  directdtfs  of  aim,  and  a  truth  of 
dramatic  keeping,  more  peifect  than  is  to  be  foand  in  citbct. 
And  even  in  grandeur  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  puBga 
to  bear  ccmpaiison  with  the  second  slasimoo.  o  central  ode, 
«ther  of  the  Anlitene  (lUiiUwo  oin  nuur)  or  the  &nt 
OtdifHi  (d  fu  tiMlT  ^iiHrn),  Noi  does  anything  is 
Euripides  equal  in  grace  and  sweetnecs  the  fimout  eulogy  on 
Cnlonus  (thepoet't  birtlyilace}  in  the(Mi>wCgJ«ew. 

BiauoourHT.— Sophaclea  wu  edited  (ecelMblr  fna  the 
VtneOan  MSS.J  by  Aldoi  Manudiu,  with  the  help  of^MuHirui.  ia 
1  Joi.  Tbe  Juntiie  edltlooi  in  which  the  ten  of  Aldus  was  iliEhity 
modified  with  the  help  of  Flonntine  MSS.  were  pubtiihed  In  ijn. 
1^7.  respectively.  An  editiiiii  of  the  Scholia,  my  neaity  one- 
■PDitding  to  Iboee  on  the  mai^i  ol  the  Medicsaa  or  cbial  Laneatiail 
MS.  (La  or  L)  has  pnviouily  appealed  al  Rome  in  IJlS.  The  fine 
Breat  modification  of  the  text  wasdueloTumebus,  whohadaccesa 
1_  „.  j..._  ..»  .  .....  ... I ^^  ju  ui  nintion. 


Thea 


•e  Parfilu  MSS.;  but  he  w 


ment  of  the  nem  was  baity,  bat  titile  way  had  been  made  lomnb 
a  raadjuitiiient.  Now  It  so  haiaeiu  that  •£■  Paiuun  MS.  T.  which 
is  a  copy  of  [heiecai^n  ol  Tiidiniiu.  an  arly  itth-ccMuiv  ichidaT, 


n  al  the  s^niF  edito 


fDiind  (u  be  enonCDUBly  eDppDfed)  a  sound  avchorily, 
(luil  blindly  rnkfud  it,  ae^  wu  Ipllowed^  in  this  by  H., 


by  H.  StohaBv 

.  ....    .    .      .     _.._ _.  c^  the  odes  ui  strophe  and  aniisirophe. 

The  trrar  sru  to  a  larn  otent  cocrecled  by  Brunck  (17W).  who 
liehtly  preferred  Par.  A  (i;ii).  ■  I3th-imtuiy  MS.,  bilamring. 
as  it  happened,  to  die  wine  family  with  Ven.  467.  which  Atdiw 
bad  mainly  feUowcd.  Thus  alter  ntviy  three  ctolurics  tbe  tea 
retunwd  (though  with  conjectural  VAiistions)  into  the  former 
channel.  MuHnve's  rdiiion  was  published  povthumouily  In  tBoq, 
ind  Cilbeci  WakeMd  had  published  a  lefcction  ibenly  before. 
Erfordt  in  Germany  then  took  up  the  siiCcenioH,  and  his  cdilian 
formed  the  bus  di  Hermann's,  whose  psychological  method  b«c 
tbe  rumple  of  a  new  style  of  commentary  which  wu  adopted  tjy 
Wunder.  A  new  en  commenced  with  Peicr  Elmsley's  cslblion 
of  the  Lainentisn  MS,  (made  in  18IS,  but  only  pulitishKl  in  I»ll 
■Iter  hil  death).  His  IraiisuluileB  ei  the  SeboGa  oi 
the  Bodleian  Uhnry._Tht  m      ' 
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DSIini'i  luivF  b«i  ttioK 
I)  wa«  quickly  ^foDovEtl 


dT  Schmiitmn,  C.  WiilB  ud 
dI    the    pUya   and    Few    ~   ~ 


CcUiuus,  BOckh^  Aniitxu,  Lolwk'i  ^iu.  J.  W.  DnakUou'L 
JXiint.  a  Jilu'i  BUan  ud  (.  WiUiun  V^in->  CM.  Tyr.  h 
moaoErapb  OA  tba  ^itftffiM  by  lUbel  Li  aln  weU  wanb  aiAitioa. 
inc.  Tnuliliou'.  la  vtne,  Iw  Fnncklio,  Poller,  Dale.  Fljmptn. 
L.  CempMl.  WhiKbwi  in  pnue  by  R.  C.  Jebb.  11k  chief  German 
lianilalli](uuetbo»olSidiec(l8i4).D«iier(l8j9),HBnuii((iSM) 
and  Thndkfauai.  Tbe  Frendi  proH  tiwiriatiga  ^  Cecoatt  dt  LMc, 
■  Dd  the  llaliu  la  vene  bv  Bellptli  dcKive  tfra^  nanliaa.  The 
ilnif'iajH  ma  produced  4t  Bolill  with  Uendelnokn'a  miwc  in  iBai 
and  the  Ocdipuz  Cs'suiu  in  1945.  They  have  been  leprnduced  In 
Ensllih  levcral  limei — the  .1  lUirsU  nntably  with  Helen  Fandt  (Lady 
Martin)  in  the  litle-tWe  in  1R4S.    The  (Mi>  Rai  {tnnlL  LaCit^ 

in  Puii.     A_  pei^onisiKe^  the  Otiipal   T>aainl  in  Cnxk  -■ 


O-C) 
the  name  in  Amction  mttmnitiei  (torn 
■ponJing  ta  "  sophistd  "  at  Cusbridge,  Ecigluid,  wid  Trinity 
CoUcgc,  Dublin]  (or  a  itudent  who  hai  completed  hla  Gnt  yeat 
of  academic  iludiei.     It  J>  a  cgnoptioD  of  the  earlier  "  lophi- 

liufm,  looliih,  nlludiDg  to  the  air  of  wiidom  nuunied  by 
aludenti  ailct  their  frcshman'i  year  wai  cooduded.  The  earfiet 
word  "9ophuaoi«"  (cf.  "  Uwi  of  Yale  CoH.,  1774,"  In  HaU'i 
CoUttc  Wcrdi)  reprcKDU  "  sophismer."  ■  doublet  of  "  uplitater," 
■Dd  toeiiii  an  argucr  or  debater  (ct,  the  Cambridge  UM  of 
"  wrangler  "],  aad  ii  formed  htna  tbe  Cnek  ab^ioi,  lopUsm, 
an  Ingenious  or  c^tioui  arsumenc 

SOPBBOIT,  of  SyracuK,  viiler  of  mlmea,  floujiilicd  about 
430  B.C.  He  wu  the  autbor  of  ptnie  dlaloguea  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  containing  both  male  and  female  cbaiacten,  Mme 
terioui,  olheis  buniDnius  in  ityle,  and  defricting  accne*  fioai 
the  daily  life  of  tbe  Sldlian  Greeks.  Althou^  in  prose,  they 
were  regarded  as  poems;  in  any  case  they  were  not  intended 
for  stage  represenuiion.  They  were  written  in  pilhy  and 
popular  language,  full  of  proverbs  and  colloquialisms.  PLato 
b  said  to  have  introduced  Ihcm  into  Athens  and  to  have  made 
use  of  Ibcm  In  his  dialogues;  accndiDg  to  Suldas,  they  were 
Plato's  cODStuit  companins,  and  he  nen  dept  with  them  under 
his  pillow.  Some  id«i  of  tbelr  fEncnl  chuicler  may  be  gathered 
from  tbe  ind  and  15th  idjrHaoi  Tlicociintii^iidi  are  said  to  b«ve 
beeo  imiialed  from  the  'Aidnyua  aad  IsfliiiAfw/m  of  his 
Syiacusan  predecessor,  llieir  Inflaence  Ii  also  to  be  traced  in 
the  lalircs  of  Fetsius.  The  fragments  will  be  found  in  H.  L. 
Ahrcns's  De  paectt  linfaoe  dialtcHi  (1843),  ii.  (app.).  Latest 
edition  by  C.  J,  Botion  (1M7);  kc  also  his  Dt  Sapkrait  et 
Xtnarcla  mimopapiut  (tgj6). 

SOPHHOHIOS,  Creek  "  sophist  "  and  ihedoffcal  writer,  was 
boin  at  Damucus.  For  many  years  he  was  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Theodosius,  near  Jerusalemi  removed  to  Aka- 
andria,  nheoce  he  was  driven  out  hy  the  advance  of  tbe  Peniast, 
and  biially  settled  in  Palestine,  where  be  became  (Alt)  suc- 
cessor of  Modcsius  In  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  After 
his  elevation  he  showed  himself  a  staunch  supporter  of  otlhodoi 
priaciplcs  and  one  at  the  most  deteimined  opponents  of  the 
Uonotbeiitea.  In  636,  frben  Jerusalem  sumadered  to  the 
Ai»bs  under  Omar,  he  succeeded  in  obtiioing  impottant  coa- 
cesuoos  for  the  Cbristiiins  in  the  eietdse  of  their  votriiip.  He 
did  not  hmg  survive  the  capture  of  the  dly,  sad  after  his  death 
Ihe  sec  remained  unfilled  far  >o  yean.  Sopbtoniia  was  a 
pToliGc  wriler,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  hi  various  depaitmenls 
s(  literature.  His  chief  work  is  a  long  account  of  tbe  Egyptiaa 
siiDU  and  martyrs  Cyrus  and  John,  and  of  the  mitaeuJoBi 
cures  effected  by  them,  valuable  for  its  Information  con- 
cerning the  topography  of  Egypt.  The  Lif>  of  Mary  of 
Egypt,  who  abandoned  Immor^ty  for  a  life  of  the  strictest 
penance  in  Palestine  for  48  years,  is  generally  allribuied  to 
him.     He  was  also  the  author  of  anacnonlic  ode»,  hymns,  and 


WMa  In  I.  P.  MIgne.  Fainted  (x 
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BOPRAKO  (a  variant  of  Ital,  Hwaas,  supreme,  lovcreigii, 
IMt  Lai.  rxtrramu,  from  ifptr,  above),  the  term  appUed  in 
Diusic  to  the  bisbcst  natural  range  of  the  human  voice,  and 
often  testticled  to  that  nige  iu  tbe  female  voice,  "  treble  " 
bejng  used  of  a  boy's  voice.  Male  aprani,  either  natural  or 
aitiCchUy  produced,  as  formerly  in  Uie  cailrati  of  ihe  papal 
choii)  (see  Edhuch},  are  also  found.  The  female  voice  whose 
noge  b  intermediate  between  that  of  a  soprano  oc  a  contralto  Is 
termed  "  meiio-sopraDO." 

SOPROH  (Ger.  ORfenhirf ;  Hed.  LaL  Sefmium),  a  town 
of  Hungaty,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
140  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  nul.  Pop.  (ifioo),  ]Oj6ig,  about 
&>%  Germans.  It  lies  In  aa  extemive  valley  enclosed  on 
all  sides  by  the  outskirts  of  Ihe  Roiahen  mountains,  a  group 
bekinging  to  the  eastern  outliers  ol  tbe  Alps.  In  the  principal 
square  art  the  Benedictine  church,  huilt  at  tbe  end  of  the  tjlb 
century  and  restored  in-  the  15th  century,  and  the  town 
ball,  completed  in  1894.  The  Dominican  church,  built 
in  1674J  The  church  of  St  Michael,  in  the  Gothic  ityie, 
completed  in  1484,  the  most  interesting  church  in  tbe 
town;  and  the  old  lower,  100  ft.  high,  are  all  worth  notice. 
Sopion  has  a  thriving  industry  in  sugar,  soap,  vinegar,  bell- 
founding  and  macbineiy,  ud  it  carries  00  sn  active  trade  in 
cereals,  fruit  and  wine.  I.arge  cattle  markets  are  also  held 
here.  Wiibia  the  county  a  good  quality  of  wine  is  produced, 
especially  near  the  little  town  of  Ruait  (pop.  i6eg]  aod  at  tbe 
village  of  Balf  (Cec.,  Wtlfs)  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Neusiedlei 
lake.  In  the  ndghbouibood  of  Sopron  is  the  Brcnnbeig,  irilh 
eilensive  coal-mines.  Sopron  Was  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  SeorahaiUia.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  German 
settlers  and  became  a  royal  free  town  in  the  iitfa  century. 
Matthias  Cotvinus  granted  the  town  special  privileges  In  1464. 
An  important  Diet  of  Hungarian  Piotestaota  took  place  here 
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LtenUeiiL  the  cradle 
.  with  a  bautifiil  castk  in  the  French 


Auatda,^  Ihs  _  ncU-pniBviid 

■  EiteiiiaiB,  witaaoeauiu-. 

yie,  belon^ng  to  Count  Ealtrba^.     , 

the  villagB  ol  Nagycieak  (Ga.  Zlsjbudsrjn,  with 


iKoICaseita, 


■ORA.  a  dty  of  Campania,  Italy,  In  the  pi 
7;  m,  N.  by  W.  of  that  town  on  the  railway  betwea 
and  AvEBano,  plo  ft.  above  sea.leyeL  Pop,  (iqoi),  6,o;a 
(town);  i6«ii  (commune).  It  is  built  in  a  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  the  seat  of  some  im- 
poiunl  manufictures,  especially  of  paper-mills.  The  original 
cathedral,  consecrated  by  Pope  Adrian  IV,  in  1155,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Ihe  eanhqru^  of  1634.  On  tbe  precipitous  mdi 
above  the  town  (1768  ft.)  which  guards  the  Liris  valley  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Abruisl  are  remabu  of  pc^ygonal  walls; 
hen,  possibly,  was  the  diadel  of  the  ori^il  Volsdin  town. 
There  are  also  ranalna  of  metUevil  fortifications.  In  the  Unm 
itself  there  are  no  remains  of  .antiquity  not  buildings  of  interesL 
Tbe  district  uound  Sara  is  bunoiB  for  the  coatameB  of  iti 

Son,  ID  mdent  Volldia  towi,  wu  thiica  aptund  by  Ibt 
Komaoi,  In  34J,  314  ud  30s  ax.,  before  they  managed.  In 
303,  by  means  el  a  colony  400a  strong,  to  conflim  its  anotta- 
In  109  It  was  one  ol  the  colooie)  which  refused  fotthei 
cootributhin*  to  the  war  against  Hannibal,  By  tbe  lei  Jdia 
it  becaine  a  mmikipluM,  but  under  Augustus  it  wai  coloalsed 
by  soldiers  of  the  legio  IV.  Soraoa,  which  bad  been  mainly 
enrolled  there.  It  betoDged  technically  to  IM'mn  A4iit)mm. 
Tbe  culle  of  SoMla,  bailt  on  tbe  nd?  bel^  abova  tba  (own. 
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Miwd  hy  Piia  U.,  but,  bting  restored  lo  the  Cintclmi  by 
Siiliu  IV.,  it  ultimately  piued  to  Ibc  Delk  Raven  t>I  VMdo. 
AgVBSt  Caesar  Borgia  the  cily  vbs  beroically  dcfetided  by 
CiDvaoni  dl  MonteCellro.  It  wis  purchased  by  GKgory  XUI. 
fair  11,000  ducati  and  bestowed  oa  the  Buaamnpagai,  the 
anceslon  ot  the  line  of  BuoocampaEtil-Ludovisi.  la  ancient 
limes  Son  wis  the  birthplace  Ot  the  DecU,  AttiUui  Regulua, 
'u  lalec  cdebtitiei  Is  Cardinal 


(T.A 


MRACTB.  *  mountiiin  in  the  pnn4nce  of  Ri  . 
Il  ii  ■  nimnf,  [Milled  limatone  ridge,  some  j  m.  S.E.  of  Civiu 
CiHellsiu,  and  3tm.  in  length.  The  highest  lummitiitiS;  ft. 
tbove  sea-Ievel;  juit  below  [t  la  a  monnsleiy  removed  there 
from  the  summit  in  1S35;  it  naa  originally  founded  about  74S 
tiy  Cailoman,  son  of  Charles  Marlel  (the  altar  has,  indeed, 
fragments  of  sculptures  of  this  period),  and  until  modem  times 
was  occupied  by  Trinitanan  monks.  On  the  actual  summit  is 
■  cliurch.  Owing  10  the  isolated  position  of  the  mouataia 
the  view  is  magnificent,  and  Soracie  is  a  coniplcuous  object 
In  the  ludscipe,  being  visible  from  Rome  ilsdf.  Jl  i>  thus 
mentioned  by  Horace  ("vide*  ut  tlta  tret  nlve  ctcdiduin 
Soncte?"  Cirn.  i.  9],  and  Virgil,  who  nWtitioas  ApoUci  as  its 
guardian  deity,  though  no  trices  gf  his  temple  exist ;  aod  in  reality 
it  wu  Hcred  to  Dis  Piter  and  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.    At 

quarry.    The  village  of  S.  Oreste  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 

the  communal  palace  is  a  fine  proccsdonAl  croa  of  the  nth 
century  in  the  Byianlioe  ityla  [see  RStniitit  Qaorlaliikriff, 
igoj,  io»— Arcblologie). 

'  WSAHUS,  Greek  physldin,  bom  at  Ephtsus,  lived  during 
the  rtigas  of  Trajao  and  Hadrian  (».d.  98-138).  Accordhig 
to  Suldas.  he  practised  in  Alesandria  and  subsequently  in  Rome. 
be  .chief  representative  of  the  school  of  physicians 
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On  Fratlura  <in  J.  L.  Ideler,  Pkyiiti  it  midi 
and  On  Diiiasu  a/  Wemcn  (£111  published  in  : 

Rose,  ini8Bj,«itb«etb-aotttry  Lslintnnsliti , 

physician  of  the  time  scbcol].  Of  his  most  important  work  (On 
AtvU  oikf  CiraHU  Distaui)  only  a  few  fragments  in  Creek 
temaln,  but  we  pcasesi  a  complete  Latin  translation  by  Caelius 
Aureliinus  (sth  century).  The  Lift  sf  Hitpaaaia  (in  Ideler) 
probably  formed  one  of  the  collection  ot  medical  biographies 
by  Soruuu  referred  (0  by  Suldas,  ind  is  voluible  11  the  only 
KUthority  lor  the  life  of  the  great  phyiidan,  with  the  exception 
c(  articles  In  Suldas  and  Slephanus  of  Byiantfum  (i.i.  Kiln). 
The  Intnitaieii  ta  Ou  Sdena  of  UidioHt  (V.  Roh,  Amciela 
frofcd,  IL  1S70)  ii  considered  spurious. 

So  article  by  I.  MahH.  In  Dscbambn'i  DitHtmnain  tncydt- 
tUame  iti  KHKU  miiiala,  3rd  aetiea,  imii.  10:  W.  Christ, 
&akiU(  ivjriBMuluii  LHUnha  (1898)1  J.  liberg.  Dit  Obtr- 
e^TiHit  in  CywuMSt'a  ia  Stmtn  tm  Epimi  (Lcipidg,  igio). 

nBAIim.  MBU.  Romin  Mnalot,  lived  in  the  leign  cl 
Iteo.  His  gentib  maw  *u  possibly  Serviliui.  In  ji  he  was 
nauul  tuffecliu,  WHi  (periuips  in  61)  proconsul  of  Asia.  The 
npiight  ind  couidente  manner  in  whkh  he  treated  the  pro- 
vladils  (Mm  hin  tbcit  aSection,  but  at  the  tame  time  brought 
qwn  talm  the  hatred  of  Kao,  who  felt  apeciiLy  aggrieved 
becaoM  Smtam  hid  refused  to  punish  •  dly  which  bad  delended 
the  sutuei  ol  its  gods  against  the  Imperial  commissioaei*. 
Sonnui  was  accused  of  inCiutacy  with  RubelUw  Plautus 
(aiuther  object  ol  NeTo'shstred),aiido(eadcaviHitliit  to  obtain 
the  foodwiU  of  the  pcovindils  by  tieasonabia  intrigues.  One 
si  the  chief  witncBcs  agamst  him  was  Egnalius  Cdet  o(  Boytut, 
hit  dient  Hoi  fanner  tutor.  Soianus  was  coodcmncd  to  death 
(bi  65  01  66),  and  committed  suicide.  His  daughter  Servilia, 
who  mi  duijad  with  having  consulted  the  lorcercn,  pmfestedty 
In  regard  to  hn  ftther'*  fate,  but  in  reality  with  evil  designs 
'  B  emperor,  was  involved  in  bis  dAwnfalL  The 
'  ' '   '    ~*   n  the  reigD  of  Vespasian 


Catsiui  bdi'  16. 

lORAn.  a  town  of  Cenniny,  to  the  Fniaiiaa  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Sorebach,  54  m.  S.E.  of  Fnnklort-on- 
Oder  by  rail,  and  at  the  juiurtion  of  lines  to  Cottbut  and  GArlitl. 
Pop,  (igoj),  16,410.  One  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Lower  Lnsalia, 
Sorau  cootaina  a  number  ol  ancient  building,  among  which  the 
most  prominent  are  several  ol  the  churches  (one  dating  fiom 
IJ04),  the  town  hall,  built  in  1360,  and  the  old  palace  of  1107 
(now  a  prison).  The  new  palace,  erected  in  ijii  by  Count 
Enlmaon  II.  of  Promnlti,  is  utilized  for  government  oficea. 
The  varied  manufaUurcs  of  the  town  comprise  cloth,  linen, 
wax  candles,  tiardi,  gjess  and  porcelain. 

Soran  it  said  to  have  eiiiled  in  840,  and  to  have  bdongcd  10 
the  abbey  of  Fulda  till  the  iJth  cenluiy.  It  received  dvk 
rights  in  1160.  With  the  surrounding  district,  imcwn  as  the 
barony  ol  Sorau,  it  became  the  seat  ol  successive  noble  families; 
and  in  1400  It  was  united  with  the  barony  of  TridKL  The  , 
last  Count  of  Fromnits,  whose  ancestor  hsd  purchased  both 
baronies  Itom  Frederick  of  Btdiunia  in  ijj6.  sold  them  in  1765 
to  the  dectorol  Saxon;   '  '       '  


:iS«os: 
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SatW-ub^CculLuliudB  Hcniclap  Sorau  uniTrUtd  [Sana.  iS3«i. 

SORBOHHB.  the  name  given  od^nally  to  the  college  founded 
by  Robert  de  Sorbon  in  Paris;  hence  applied  aflerwards  popu- 
Isrty  to  the  theoloBical  faculty,  and  so  to  the  Institution  which 
ii  now  the  teal  ol  the  Acad^e  of  thst  city  (tee  Univeieihes). 
The  Soibomic  owe*  Its  origin  and  its  name  to  Robcit  gf  Sorbon, 
near  Reims  (]ioi-ii74),irbo  nent  to  Paris  about  tbebeglnmni 
of  tbe  reign  ol  St  Louis  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  priesthood. 
attained  high  repute  by  his  sanctity  and  eloquence,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  be  his  confessor.  Assisted  by  royal 
libcriUty,  he  built  a  modest  esttblishmcnt  in  which  were 
acoomoiodated  seven  priests  charged  with  the  duty  of  teaching 
theology  gratuitously;  to  this  he  added  a  college  o(  preparatory 
studies,  all  under 
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insUtution  was  authoiiied  in  iiji  by  a  deed  signed  by  Queen 
Blanche,  on  behalf  of  Louis  IX.  (»ho  was  in  Palestine);  and  in 
I3J7  a  tile  was  given  by  the  king  in  the  heart  of  the  Latin 
quarter.  It  was  declared  "  useful  to  religion  "  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV-  in  la^g,  and- papal  bulls  authorizing  and  cai]6TTnicig 
the  college  wen  granted  in  1:63  and  i)68.  Destined  originally 
for  poor  students  (and  called  domui  magiitrerum  paupirtima^ 
'*  moat  poor  house  of  masters ''),  the  Sorbonne  soon  became  a 
meelini-pticc  lot  al!  the  students  ol  the  univcitity  of  Parit. 
who  resorted  thither  to  bear  the  lectures  of  the  most  learned 
theologiant  ol  (he  period — Cuillaume  dc  Saint  Amour,  Eudcs 
de  Douaj,  Laurent  I'Anglais,  Pierre  d'Ailly.  At  the  dose  ol 
tbe  ceutuiy  II  was  organiied  into  a  full  faculty  ol  Ibeoiogy,  and 
under  this  definite  form  it  cunCerred  bacbeloit',  licentiates' 
and  doctors'  degrees,  and  the  severity  ol  its  examinations  gave 
an  exceptional  value  to  its  diplomas.  The  so-called  "  tWse 
sotbonique,"  institulcd  towards  the  beginning  of  the  r4th 
century,  became  the  tn>e  of  its  order  by  the  length  snd  difficulty 

to  be  resorted  to  not  only  for  lectures  and  eiaminalions,   hut 

also  for  dogmatic  decisions  and  judgments  in  canon  law;  the 

clergy  of  Fiance  and  ol  the  whole  Catholic  world  had  recourse 

~     tbem  in  difficult  cases,  and  Ihe  Cuiia  Knmana  itself  more 

ut  once  laid  its  doubts  before  theoi,  giving  them  the   title 

"  Concilium  hi  CsUii  sub^ena."    To  4he  Sotbonne  belongs 

I  gloty  of  having  introduced  piinling  into  France  in  1464: 

llun  Its  piednos  It  assigned  quirteri  (or  Ulric  Ccting  and  two 

compaiuons  in  which  la  set  up  their  presses.    Tie  Sorbonne 

took  a  leading  part  in  the  religunis  discussions  which  skilled 

France  during  tbe  16th  and  i8th  cenluties.  and  its  Influence 

thus  inevitably  citended  to  political  questions-    During  the 

insanity  of  Charles  VI.  it  hdped  to  bring  about  the  ahwiluttoa 

of  Jean  Sant-Peur  lor  tbe  sssatunation  ol  the  duke  of  Otteant. 
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Sbottly  if  Wmantsit  demmncled  lad  mppoitcd  the  condemutlon 

of  Joui  of  Alt;  dnriug  the  RelormitioD  it  wi  ~  '' 

4>irit  of  all  tbe  pqneotloni  dliccted  xoioM 
onbeUeim:  wltbout  Iwiriiis  wivbed  the  nuHncra  oi  St 
Banbolomew,  it  dU  not  hi^tsle  t«  ioRifjr  it,  ud  It  influned 
tlic  League  by  iti  vlgnoiB  «imliCTnM  tt^itat  Hcuy  jn.  and 
(he  king  of  Navun,  htiinftng  to  recogBue  tlic  Utt«  even 
after  hii  ibjunlkn).  Frhb  tUa  point  daia  tlie  beginning  of 
ill  decadence,  uid  vbcD  Ricbelien  in  1G16  ordered  ihe  recon- 
atmciioD  of  iu  chinch  and  bmUinp  the  foUoiriBg  prepbelic 
cou[to  W13  orculated — 

Innaunu  ruR  junjan  SoAom,    Culiici 

Ttae  declaration  of  the  clergy  In  iMi,  irMch 
proved  fatal  10  Iti  authority  with  the  Curia  Rom 

for  a  abort  tit^w  under  Lraiia  XV.  during  the  s     

Jancenism,  but  Ihis  was  iulast  eiptcA;  ft  m*  aupiKcBcd  like 
the  old  unlvereilfea  in  i79>. 

When  the  univeiaity  ol  France  wti  organfsd  b)  180S 
Sorbonne  Ixeame  tlie  seat  of  the  eiedtmit  of  Paris;  and  bfti 
ifiifi  and  1^71  the  facullEfs  of  theolof^  (rince  diiappeared), 
science  and  liietaiuce  were  imtalkd  there.  The  nniveni 
library  was  traiuFerml  to  the  Sorbonne  in  iSiJ.  In  186B  w 
organiied  (he  Gcole  do  Hautca  Etudes,  and  in  1B97  (he  Get 
des  Chartrs  atu  found  its  home  at  the  Sorbonne. 

In  iSjj'the  Sorbonne  wu  msde  the  property  of  Ibe  cfly 
Paris;  a  reconsiniction  of  the  buildings,  pnijecied  by  Napolei 
m.,  waa  begun  in  1^84,  under  Ibe  arcbilectural  diieclion 
Nfnol,  and  mmpleted  in  iSSq.    The  old  church  containing  the 
tomb  of  Richelieu  was  retained  on  account  of  its  inistic  merit. 
This  new  Sorbonne  Is  one  of  (he  finest  uoTvenity  e^fices  in  the 
world,  uid  has  developed  into  the  chief  Fnncb  centn  of  letiuing. 

See  A.  Franklin,  La  StTbaaf  (187;):  Denille,  Beamtnu rdalili 
a  la  fimlclicm  4t  YtaMO^H  it  Paril  (iSSj);  J.  A.  Rudolpb. 
Hiitoiy  t^  Ikt  Serbamu. 

SOSn,  tb*  tribal  Dime  of  (he  SUvonic  peofde,  <Aom  Oie 
GermiDS  dH  WeDdi  in  Luutb  (Lliniti) ;  tbey  call  tkena  ' 
Serbt  or  LuliEiiie.   Tbeb  fmmtiy  ioclada  tbe  matcrt 
tninlty  ol  the  kingdom  of  Suony  and  puu  e(  tbe  dktric 
Hayenwdda,  Mnskau,  Kottbos,  Kalau,  ^^icenibeig  ud  Sonui 
in  Fruiiia;  thqr  an  sow  aanaoDded  on  tU  lic*  ~ 

hut  they  fmineily  had  tben  t*  oelgbbouti  o 
along  the  Fulda,  wUlt  on  tfae.Dorth  (oiwdi  kopcokk  they 
marched  wi[h  (be  Lu[iCi,  on  (he  cut  with  (he  Foki  and  SikiiuiB 
along  Ibe  Queiis  and  Bota',  and  00  (be  KiWta  ynn  Mpanted 
Iron  the  Bohemiaai  by  the  mounuim  that  ttnr  make  the 
Auatrian  hontlec.  The  Soib*  an  dhided  into  VQ^  and  Low 
along  a  line  from  Sagan  to  Miiikiu  and  Spieiuberg.  Iliey  ~ 
in  aU  about  iSo.ooo  in  amnber;  go,oao  Low  Sorh*  and  40, 
of  (lie  100,000  High  Soibi  an  in  Prui^,  and  Ao/no  High  Snbs 
in  Saxony.  These  have  gained  definite  rights  for  their  language 
in  school  and  administration,  so  that  Bautan  {Budytin},  their 
capital,  ij  the  intellecttial  cenlre  not  only  for  Saion  subjects,  but 
for  bH  High  Sorbs  and  10  a  great  eiicnt  for  Low  Sorbs.  The 
first  monumenlsofbolh  dialects  belong loIhcRcfonnalion period, 
these  being  transtatkins  of  Luther's  Catechism  by  Warjchbis  and 
Moller.  Some  Sorbs  an  ProtesUnti,  though  tbf  Saxon  Sorbs 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Early  In  (he  i^th  ceatuiy  the 
High  Sorbs  had  a  revival  under  the  leadcrdiip  of  P.  A.  Klin, 
a  lawyer  and  politician;  A.  Seidler,  a  considerable  poet,  and 
S.E.  Stsoler,  an  ethnographer  and  publicist.  Men  recent  vriteti 
an  J.  £>4insk  and  J.  Radyscrb.  A  Uotial  or  Literary  and 
IJdgulHic  Sodely  was  founded  in  1847,  and  publishes  a  Oui^'t 
orPeiiodlcaL  MeanwbaeLowSorbhairemainedalniostiincuIti* 
Tsted  owir^  to  iIm  piessoreof  the  Pnmian  ■dministration. 

Tht  two  dialects  stand  between  Polish  and  Cech:  Ihey  have 
ktt  (he  nasal  vowels,  have  the  accent  on  the  Gist  sylliUt,  and 
make  tj  into  I,  dj  hito  t,  like  Cech,  but  they  ittain  i  and  y  and, 
fike  Poliih,  have  fr«'  Iw  Cech  rnd-  High  Sorb  has  h. 
Low  (be  original  g.  They  have  kept  Ibe  oM  aoriM  and  dual. 
Socb  is  usnally  printed  in  German  blackletter  variously  adapted; 
(be  Uatia  putdlihes  aome  books  q>elt  af(ei  the  Cecta  tysteni. 


E.  Mucke,  HultriuitmHi 


5£!?«L<'S'iajjai.v ,.__ 

...    .    ■  «  xviiL)  n,d^ft  tSgi];  PfuhVi^wnWl 

'^^  SciVraSttea,  >«W)i  J.  G.  Zwahr. 

ZOa  HaaimtUBiiiiM  Spcembcfi.  1147); 

-"-nathy  of  High  SorbriBauUe!!.  iSj); 

a.  I»4»-I»4!).  (E.  H.  M.) 

'  '  '  ;<)o8),  English  micn- 
KUwuine  near  Sheffield 
on  the  loth  d  Mty  tSaC  Ha  eariy  dmirfied  an  intenat  in 
natural  science,  and  one  of  bis  first  papers  related  to  the  eicava- 
tion  of  valleys  In  Yorkshire.  He  lubieiiuently  dealt  with  the 
phytiodgeocraphyof  farmer  sei^cal  periods,  with  the  wave- 
stncttm  In  certain  Mntified  tocki,  and  the  origin  of  slaty 
cleavage.  He  took  up  the  study  of  rocks  and.  minerals  under 
the  micnscope,  and  published  an  important  memur  Ok  Ikt 
Ukraiapicd  Slmmrt  0/  CryKaii  In  1858  {QiarL  Jnm.  CtiL 
Sac,).  In  Enj^and  be  was  one  ol  the  pioneers  in  petrography; 
he  waa  awarded  (he  WoDaston  medal  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1S69,  and  when  president  ol  the  society  he 
published  in  hia  addreasca  the  resulia  oi  oiigirul  res^^chea  on 
the  structUR  and  origin  of  Hmeaionea,  and  of  Ibe  nos-calcaRoaa 
Blratificd  rocks  (1879-1880).  He  bad  prtviouily  been  preiident 
of  Ibe  Royal  Uidoscopiol  Society.  He  wrote  on  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  micro-apectioacope  in  the  study  of  animal 
and  vegetable  colouring  niatler.  and  in  later  essays  be  dealt 
with  such  varied  subjects  as  tbe  TnicroscopicaJ  structun  <d  inm 
and  steel,  and  the  tempeiatun  of  the  water  in  estiuriti.  He 
aUo  applied  bis  abill  in  '"■^*»c  preparations  of  invertebrate 
anbnalt  for  laotem-siidcs.  In  18S1  be  was  elected  laeaidcnt 
of  Firth  College,  Sbeffield.      Be  died  on  the  gth  of  Match 

SOBCEBT.  ma^  encbantinent,  witchmft;  tbe  UR  of 
supposed  BuponatBial  powers  by  the  agency  of  evil  q^iiila 
called  forth  by  tptSa,  incaitaiians,  &c.,  on  the  pan  of  the 
magician,  societer  or  witch.  Tbe  word  meant  taigbwlly  divina- 
tion by  meant  of  tlic  casting  or  drawing  of  Iota,  and  ia  derived 
from  the  O.  Fr.  sgrcine,  isrwr,  a  aorcenr,  Hed.  lat.  Mr«iarw, 
one  who  practises  divinatim  by  Iota,  nrfef  (see  UaOK,  DmxA- 
Kon  and  WircHCRArr). 

SORDELU),  a  i^ih-century  Italian  ttoubadoni,  bom  at 
Mantua,  who  b  praised  by  Danle  in  the  i>»  Wiori  rtofw*. 
and  in  tbe  Purtalnrio  made  the  type  of  pstiiotic  pride.  He 
Is  also  the  bero  of  a  irell-known  poem  by  Robert  Browning. 
Tbe  real  Sordello,  10  far  as  we  have  authentic  facts  about  hia 
life,  baldly  teems  to  justify  these  idealiiaiioDs,  ihou^  be  waa 
the  most  famous  of  the  Italian  troubadours.  About  iiio  he 
appears  at  Flortnce  in  a  tavern  brawl;  and  in  1116,  while  at 
the  ctHirt  of  Richard  of  Boniiaso  at  Verona,  be  abducts  hia 
master's  wife,  Cunixza,  at  the  inattgatlon  of  her  brother,  Ene- 
lino  da  Romano.  The  scandal  resulted  Is  his  flight  (1119)  lo 
Provence,  where  he  scnns  to  have  been  tot  some  time.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Cbatles  of  Anjou,  aad  probably  accom- 
panied huB  (ii6j)  on  his  N^dcs  eipedltioa;  in  latt  he  was  a 
Naples.    Tbe  last  documentary  mention  of  " 


1169,  and  h 


a  have  1 


.    His 


n  i'oiuT,  and  bis  love  soo^  and 


didactic  poem,  L'EnicnJume 
ntirical  piece*  have  Uitle  m  D 

but  the  invective  against  negligent  princes  which  Dan 
into  his  mouth  in  the  jth  canto  of  tbe  Fiiriaicru  a  mon  aae- 
tjuately  paralleled  in  Us  Smtnltu  (1937)  on  the  death  of  his 
patron  Blaati,  where  be  invites  tbe  pruuxs.of  Christendom 
to  feed  on  the  heart  of  the  hero.  * 

Sordello'i  lile  and  works  kc  the  edition  of  Ceiara  de  LalKs 

, .  1I96] ;  fee  Browaiiig'*  poem  see  Siopford  Brooke's  Bmnnf 

ti9oa). 
nRDIlD,    Sowon,    Somam,   Italian    term*   Kimewhat 

ir  dkmiAig  or  mating  «dnd,  string  and  perenselon  inslrumenli 
(.SeriiHiii  (1)  ta  a  bmily  Of  obsolete  wind  Snsuumenls  blown 
am  of  a  double  reed  (5wif«n' or  58«/iia);  (3)  to  a  stringed 


Ttoth 


,  vu)t.)y 


b  the  17th  ai 
1.  Uadu  tt' 
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ivideslly 


pravidiiiE  DO  cmtnl  pamge  for  tJi 
llir  pUcn  of  tlw  honi  nuKd  a  •cuu>luiw> 
of  voluc,  for  hit  &tbcr  wai  a  liOm-pUyi 
Hamptt,  ind  he  himtdf  wu  the  iniimaK 
Paoto,  Hunpcl'i  mofC  cdcbnlcd  pupilp 

1.  Tbr  mlH  or  w^ni  fiiiiily  an  ottai  confund  with  the 
dokBii  fFr-  0wwivd,  Eng,  rt'vj^  cuifaitt  Ger.  JTerf  <     "    ^' 
(pxn  whicht   however.  Ihey  difisr^d  radically-     Tlii 
vu  not  uodcrttood  by  Michael  Practoriut,  who  aclirh 
myitifrcatio 


which  ii  u 
uin  the  I 

b^  but  I 


Ou  It  ku 

blowlni.  « 
ftheonKmiH 
the  dlUoDic 


rlAj^  hia 


Sf 


d  Cor  ind-biawn  ■nUnimeno  ii 


twelfth,  or  Dumtier  3  cE  the  trr/a.  This  vccouott  for  lh< 
Aal  iiutruncnla  of  the  fij^otlo  and  doldaq  type  require  bul 
T  hdlet  to  give  the  diatonic  Kale  throughout  the  conpau.  wl 
the  »rdoni  miuite  11  or  11  faoki.  Pnctoriui  tutei  that 
ituinl  by  bim  (Halt  Xlt.)  haw  13  open  hoW.  and  that  tone 
DciB  have  m  addition  two  keyi;  a  hole  ii  atto  bored  thiDOR 
bottom  of  the  ImtniRieiit  to  aHow  the  moimte  eondeaied  fm 
bicath  to  be  ihalies  out.  The  II  holn  are  Mopped  by  ma 
fingen  and  thunba  and  by  the  tall  of  Ibe  hand  or  tiK  fleihy  i 
nan  of  the  Joiati  of  the  fingera.    The  conpau  of  the  s  •■; 


■  Le  Cot."  .   . 

•  lamtar  (Parij.  c.  1807).  pp.  j  and 

thcor.-pralit.  Muiikkhre  fOr  alk  bei  dem  C 
-..._  . imeiite  tCWogne  ami  Boon.  1 1*11). 


n  Burdinet  beloBgini  to  ibc  Mutnim  of  the  Bnindi  Coucrva- 
ire.  laid  to  be  facucnitH  of  wme  innnimenii  belonging  to  the 
iperar  Maabnilian  I. 'ibaDd.arerFprodoced  in  Captain  C.R.  Dav'a 
icr<f(JMC[i(i<ii{Hi^ifiiIiaa/ii(<nniiiUi  [London.  1S91).  Tbey 
- Jfer  ilijfatly  in  conilnioion  (ram  the  Italian  iutruneata  docribed 
by  Praetonua.    The  tlniiht  crook  ii  lel  in  the  tide  of  ihc  inuru- 

.  .i__  ..  j_i c  .L ^  ^,  cylinder  [>  mrmounted 

■'"-  '""  rest  being  covered  by 


KWKb  AGKSS  (c.  1411- 

ot  France,  wu  bom  of  a  fa 
te*u  in  Toutainc.  While 
•etvice  of  lubd  ot  Lotr 
of  Aoiou,  the  bratber- 


lone  of  that  ol  the  aatra-baii  and  tu  oE  PiaetoriuL 
tK.S.) 
I,  miiLrcu  of  Kin^  Chailcs  VIL 
if  the  laser  DobLlity  at  Ftometi.. 
1  gill  she  vas  aitafhed  to  tha 
queen  ot  Sicily,  wife  of  Rent 
Charles  VII.     From  i. 


in  14JO  she  wia  the  acknowledged  nusiTcv  of  the  kia£, 
the  fini  womaa  lo  hold  that  semi^flicial  position  wbicb  was 
to  be  of  10  gieal  impotlance  In  the  subsequent  history  ot  the 
old  i^^e.  Her  ascendancy  dated  from  Ihc  festivals  at  Nancy 
in  1M4,  Ihc  first  btilliant  court  of  Charles  VII.  Here  hci  8it*t 
beauty  activated  the  Itiog,  wbou  love  tor  her  remained  canitant 
until  bet  death.  He  gave  her  wealth,  casUes  and  Lands,  and 
secured  for  her  the  stale  and  diuinclion  ot  a  queen.  This  Grst 
public  Rcognition  of  lus  mistiES  by  a  lung  of  France  icaudai- 
ized  all  good  people  and  avalened  jealousy  and  inttifue.  Her 
sudden  death  from  dysentery,  shortly  after  the  birtb  of  het 
child,  was  accordingly  attributed  to  poison.  But^tuidian 
mstonani  even  openly  accused  the  Oaupbin,  ^tervsrd* 
Louis  XI.,  ot  licr  death,  and  later  the  enemies  of  Jacques 
Ccetii.  in  iheic  leaicb  for  crimes  to  be  brought  against  bim, 
used  this  tuounir  to  charge  him  with  the  one  crime  most 
likely  to  turn  the  king  against  him.  Her  heart  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Jiunicgcs,  het  body  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Loches.  CoDIeraporary  writers  all  bear  witness  to  bet  extra- 
otdioaty  beauty,  but  no  genuine  portraits  of  her  have  coma 


placed  at  about  r4ag.  her  liaison  with  the  king  dated  from 
t43j.  Then,  10  the  story  ran,  ahe  drew  him  from  bis  indcJenn. 
contbuing  the  work  of  Joen  of  Arc,  both  by  nerving  the  kiii{ 
to  wariike  cnterpriso— she  did  apparently  induce  him  to  take 
part  penonally  in  the  conquest  of  Xormandy — and  by  summnd- 
ing  him  with  that  band  of  wise  advisers  who  really  adminis- 
tered France  during  her  ascendancy.  Recent  invrsEigation  ha* 
exploded  this  romantic  story  by  »mply  showing  that  Chutes  VIL 
had  not  met  her  until  ten  yean  later  than  in  the  legend. 
Instead  ot  being  his  sole  good  angel,  ahe  Kems  ralher  10  have 
dcmotallicd  the  king,  who.  hitherto  chaste,  henceforth  gave 
himMlI  up  to  courtesans.  Yet  she  favoured  the  best  adviser* 
of  the  king,  and  at  least  in  this  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
realm.  Pierre  de  Brfzf  seems  e^Mdally  to  have  used  Agoei 
to  gain  hiaascendancy  over  the  king. 
See  A.  Valletde  Viriville'sankleiiD  BiSuHiijaiit  r£aU  da 

9)- 

SOREL,  ALBERT  Ui^ngeS),  French  historian,  was  bom 
at  HonSeuton  the  ijlhof  August  1S41.  He  was  of  a  chanctet- 
istically  Norman  type,  and  ttnuiiied  all  his  life  a  lovet  of  hi* 
native  province  and  its  glories.  His  father,  a  rich  iii«iufac- 
turer,  would  have  liked  him  to  succeed  to  the  business,  bul  his 
literary  vocation  prevailed.  He  went  to  live  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  after  a  protongsi  stay  in  Germany  entered  the 
Foreign  Office  (1E66).  He  had  stnngly-devetoped  lileniy  and 
artistic  tattei,  was  an  enthusiastic  musidan,  even  compoiiiig  *■ 
little,  and  note  both  verses  and  novels,  which  appealed  a  liitle 
]tiet  (LaCrandi Fdaisi,  nSs-'Ta,'"  i8;i,I<  Dednr  Eps  in 

know  and  understand  present  as  weQ  as  past  events,  but  he  was 
above  all  things  a  atudenL  In  1870  he  was  chosen  as  accrcEtiy 
by  M.  de  Chaudordy,  who  had  been  sent  to  Toon  as  a  delegate  io 
charge  of  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  problem  of  national  defeocei 


SOREL,  C— SORGHUM 


be  wu  untenuttiat  in  )ii>  Ubaun,  hxB,  of  fintisi,  good  (onpa 
and  eiccllcnt  judgocm,  and  ic  the  umc  time  lo  discreet 
that  *ve  c^  only  gucAi  at  the  put  be  played  in  llicfle  lerribJe 
cdsca^  ATter  the  vraj,  when  Boatiny  founded  the  EaU  iibrc  4a 
Kievcet  paliiiqitti,  Sard  wu  ^punted  to  teach  diploomtic 
history  (i37j),  a  duty  which  he  pciEormed  with  atriking  nicDCM. 
Some  of  bii  couna  hive  ioimed  books-  Lt  TniU  it  Para  da 
lo  BDHii^f  iSis  (1S73];  HiiUriri  iipltnolique  it  it  fkcrn 
ftanco-^IUmande  C1S75);  we  may  also  add  \^  Prtoiduirffitia 
gena  whjdibepublished  (1877)  in  coUabaralioQwithhb  colleague 
Theodore  FuDck-Brentico.  la  iS;j  Sorel  left  the  FnrdgD 
Office  and  became  geoeral  secretary  to  the  newly-created  ol^ce 
ol  the  Prliiiicna  du  itaaL  Here  again,  in  a  congenial  pwliou 
vbere,  wiLhout  heavy  re^xtnsibiliiies,  he  could  observe  and 
review  allaiis,  he  peifonned  valuable  service,  eepcciallr  under 
the  presidency  oI  the  due  d'AudiRred  Puquier,  who  was  glad  to 
avail  himself  ol  his  advice  in  the  mosl  serious  crises  ol  intenial 
politics.  His  duties  left  him,  howevec,  BuEident  leisure  to 
enaUc  him  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  his  life,  L'Eloept  a  la 
ttmltaien  franfoiu.  His  object  was  10  do  over  again  the  work 
already  done  by  Sybel,  but  from  a  less  restritWd  point  of  view 
and  with  a  dcarei  sod  more  talm  understanding  ul  the  chcss- 
tioaid  of  Europe.  He  spent  almost  thirty  years  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  (he  eight  voluinesof  this  history  (vol.  i., 
1885;  voL  viii.,  1904).  For  he  wis  not  merely  a  conscientious 
■chdar;  the  analysis  of  the  documents,  mostly  unpublished, 
on  French  diplomacy  during  the  Grst  years  ol  the  Revolution, 
which  he  published  in  the  Rtm  jUilongiie  (vol.  v.-viL,  i.-iiii.I, 
shows  with  what  scrupulous  care  he  read  the  innimierablc  des- 
patches ttbich  passed  under  his  notice.  He  was  also,  and  above 
all  tiungs,  an  artist.  He  drew  men  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
psycholo^t  as  much  as  of  a  historian,  observing  them  in  their 
sunoundines  and  being  interested  in  showing  how  greatly  they 
are  slaves  to  the  fatality  of  history.  It  was  this  fatality  whidi 
led  the  rashcst  of  the  Conventionals  to  leiuntc  tbe  tradition  of 
ttie  Aneicn  Regime,  and  caused  the  revotutlonacy  propaganda 
to  end  ul  a  system  of  alliances  and  anneiatioDS  which  carried  on 
the  work  of  Louis  XIV.  This  view  is  certainly  suggestive,  but 
Incomplete;  it  is  largely  true  when  applied  to  the  men  ol  the 
Sevolution,  tneiperienced  or  mediocre  as  they  were,  and  in' 
competent  to  develop  the  enormous  enterprises  ol  Napoleon  I. 
In  the  earlier  volumes  we  ate  ceaxiily  dominated  by  the  grandeur 
and  relentless  logic  of  the  drama  which  the  author  unfolds 
before  oui  eyes;  in  the  later  ones  wc  liegin  to  make  some  reser- 
vations; but  on  the  whole  the  work  is  so  complete  and  so  power- 
fully constructed  that  it  commands  our  admiration.  Side  by 
side  with  this  great  general  work,  Sorel  undertook  various 
detailed  studies  more  or  less  directly  beirlog  on  his  subject. 
In  La  0iurjii«.  dVriiit  ca  X  VIII-  tiidt,  la  »i{i'n»  de  la  Irifit 
ellkBit  (1S7S),  be  thoHs  how  the  partitio'ol  Folud  on  the  one 
hand  reversed  tbe  tradiiional  policy  of  France  in  eastern  Europe, 
and  on  the  other  hand  contributed  towards  the  salvation  ol  re- 
publican France  in  179J.  In  the  Ctenii  laiaaiai  series  he  was 
lopooslble  for  Monlaiuica  {iSAll  and  If  me  di  Slaii  [iS^r);  the 
portrait  which  he  draws  of  ^f  ontesquieu  is  all  ttie  more  vivid  for 
the  intellectual  affinities  which  eiisled  between  him  and  the 
author  ol  the  LtUrcs  ptriana  and  the  Eipril  da  lais.  Later, 
in  Bimaparle  ft  Hoclu  £n  170^,  he  produced  a  critical  comparison 
which  il  one  of  his  most  finished  works  (1896);  and  in  the 
Rtciieii  de$  inttriKticns  doftniu  aia  ambaiiodoffs  he  prepared 
vol.  i.  dealing  with  Austria  (18E4),  Most  of  the  article*  which 
he  contributed  to  various  reviews  and  lo  the  Timfi  newspape' 
have  been  collected  into  volumes:  £isoM  d'hiiUrirl  ct  il  triligue 
{lii}),  Ltclwa  kiilariqiia  (i8<>4),  liomaux  ttiaii  d'kiilcire  it 
it  criliqut  [sBgB),  £liida  de  tillt'oliire  it  i'lnilaire  (iQot);  in 
these  are  to  be  found  a  great  deal  of  information  and  of  ideas 
not  only  about  political  men  of  the  last  two  centuries,  but  also 
about  certain  literary  men  and  artists  of  Noimtndy.  Honour* 
cime  to  him  m  abundance,  as  an  eminent  wiiiei  and  not  as  a 
public  ofliciaL  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
sciences  morales  et  politiques  (December  iS,  liRg)  on  the  death 
ol  Fuilel  da  Coulangcs,  and  of  the  Acadimie  francaise  (1S94} 
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on  th*  death  nf  Taitw.  His  speecbt*  on  his  two  Dlustriou* 
preder«soTs  show  how  keenly  sensible  he  watof  beauty,  and  bow 
unbiased  was  his  judgment,  even  in  the  case  of  ihote  whom  he 
most  esteemed  snd  loved.  He  had  just  obtained  tbe  great 
Prix  Osiris  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  conferred  fo£  the  first 
time  by  the  Institut  de  France,  when  he  was  stncken  vith  bis 
last  illness  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th  of  June  1906. 

(C.  B'.) 

tORBL  CKARLEB.  Sieck  t)z  Souvichy  (is9}-iti74),  French 
novdlst  and  miscellaneous  wrilei,  was  bom  in  Paris  about 
1597.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  in  163  j  he  was 
hhtoijogiipher  of  France.  He  mote  on  science,  history  and 
reli^on,  but  is  only  remembeied  by  his  novels.  He  tned  ta 
destroy  the  vogue  of  tbe  pastoral  romance  by  writing  a  novel 
of  adventure,  the  Biitoiri  conifw  ic  Fmniitn  (iCii).  The 
episodical  adventures  of  Frandoa  found  many  Rsdcrs,  who 
nevettbeleta  reserved  Ibdr  admiration  lor  the  Ailrii  il  was 
intended  to  ridicule.  Sord  decided  to  make  his  intention  i)n- 
mistakable,  end  in  1^  Server  nSratataiil  (3  vola.,  16)7)  he  wrote 
■.burlesque,  in  which  a  Parisian  shop-boy,  hi*  head  turned  by 
sentiment,  chooses  an  unprepossessing  mistitss  and  start)  lite 
as  a  shepherd  with  a  doien  sheep  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Seine. 
Sorel  did  sot  succeed  in  founding  the  novel  of  character,  and 
what  he  accomplished  was  more  ia  tbe  direction  ol  farce,  but 
he  struck  a  shrewd  blow  at  romance.  Among  his  other  vorks 
are  J'ofyaBJre  (iS^B)  and  La  CmmijjnnM  da  i«o  Imel  (1673). 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  Sth  of  March  t674. 

tOHEU  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Quebec,  Canada,  Cafntal 
of  Richelieu  county,  41  m.  N.E.  of  Hontieal,  at  the  cmifluence 
of  the  Richelieu  and  St  Lawrence  rivers.  Pop.  (t  901),  7057,  It 
is  on  tbe  Grand  T^unk  and  the  Quebec  Southern  railways,  snd 
is  a  port  of  call  for  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  river  steamers.  II 
contains  iron  and  leather  manufactories,  arid  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on.  II  occupies  the  site  of  a  fori  built  in  I66j  by  A.  de 
Tracy  to  guard  the  route  by  way  a(  the  Richelieu  to  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  and  is  named  after  the  hist  cont- 
mandant  of  the  garrison. 

SORQHnil,  a  genus  of  graise*  belonging  (0  tbe  tribe  Andro- 
pogoneae,  and  including  one  of  the  moat  impoitaat  tropical 
grains,  Sarilmm  nJfrrre,  great  millet,  Indian  millet  or  Guinea 
com.     In  India  it  is  known  as  joBtH  (Hindustani),  jtwaii 
(Bengali), cAoJHS  (Tama), and 
janyia   (Telufu),  and  in  the 
West    Indie*    as    Negro    or 
Guinea  Com.    It  is  a  strong 
graas,  grewing  to  a  height  (if 

froi       ■    "  

Icai 


re  sheathing,  aoUtary, 


in  length;  Ihe  panicles  are 
contracted  and  dense,  and  the 
grains,  which  are  enclosed  in 
husks  and  protected  by  awns, 
are  TOund,  hard,  sjnootb,  shin- 
ing, brewnish-red,  and  some- 
what larger  than  mustard 
seeds.   The  plant  is  cultivated 

United  Stales,  and  in  tha 
south  of  Europe.  lis  culms 
and    leaves    afford    eicellent 


of  Sorghum  probably  had  its  origia  in  ^^Kt,  Tti(fP  A  jntitty 
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known  u  d-ara  [i  now  cultivitcd  over  the  entire  oontiiMat,  ud 
hu  become  the  moit  importuit  cerol;  the  nitiva  ibo  dww 
the  Item,  which  contiiiu  nigtr.  In  Eunqie  it  u  nixd  ten  for 
bnsd  than  for  inteh»Bi(al  pnrpoui:  the  ptnidn  mre  nude  into 
the  B-cilled  ike-bioom*  afid  into  bnuha.  In  Gemuny  it 
fs  occftalonally  niiaed  fa'  green  fodder.  From  tbe  fruit  the 
KoSra  nieke  an  alcoholic  drink,  Tid/u,  uid  the  negmea  one 
known  u  ilirisa.  Allied  species  ue  S.  biidtr,  much  valued 
in  India  u  a  forage-pUnt,  and  S.  saaharabtm,  commonly  called 
•orghum  or  Chinoe  sugar-rane,  which  is  eitenuvely  cullhraled 
in  Chin*,  Nonh  India  aad  Africa.  The  latter  ipedes  Is  gniwn 
fn  America  chiefly  for  the  manufactuie  of  motaiaea  from  lt> 
Juice,  and  in  Fiance  a*  a  uurce  of  alcohol.. 

A  iuH  aerount  of  the  ciltivatioR  and  lue  oT  tlw  ipecid  In  India  vitl 
be  found  in  Sii  G.  Wut'i  DkUaiiary  tj  Uu  Eanamie  Pnimli  nj 
India  (1891). 

UBIA,  a  prarince  of  Spain,  [aimed  in  1S3J  ol  diittktt 
bekiDging  to  Old  CaMlle,  and  boanded  on  tbe  N,  by  Logroflo, 
E.  by  SaiagtMu,  S.  by  Cuadalajan  and  W.  by  Segovia  and 
Burgot.  Fop.  (i9«),  is0,«fi3;  area,  3«Bj  >q.  m.  Soria  ii  a 
bleak  and  kiifly  region,  bounded  on  thm  sidei  by  mountaina. 
A  lange  of  Akmi  culminating  tn  the  peoka  of  Uibion  {7389  ft.) 
and  Cehollera  (;i]g  ft.)  on  tbe  north,  and  the  great  Stem  del 
Moncayo  (770}  ft,}  an  the  east,  Kpaiale  the  vaUey  of  the  Ducro 
(Douro)  fnm  that  of  (he  Ebro,  while  on  the  south  it  i>  divided 
fiom  tbe  valley  of  the  Tagus  by  a  continuation  ot  the  Siem 
Guadamma.  Almost  tbe  whole  of  tbe  province  belong*  to  the 
region  waleied  by  the  Duen  and  Ita  affluenta.  Thii  river  rises 
among  tbe  southern  slopes  of  Urbion  and  traverses  tiie  province 
In  a  drcuitouB  course,  £ist  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west. 
The  other  riven  are  mostly  affluents  of  the  Duero,  hut  a  few  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ebto  bav)  their  sources  within  the  limiu 
of  the  provincs.  The  soil  is  not  remaikable  for  feniUiy;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  area  being  occupied  with  barren  mountains, 
whicb  are  covered  with  auow  lor  a  great  part  of  tbe  year.  There 
ue,  however,  in  some  [daces  eiientive  forests  of  pine,  oak  and 
beech;  while  in  others  there  are  bige  tracts  of  pasture  land,  on 
which  numbers  of  cattle,  slitep  and  swine  ^re  reared.  Grain 
and  vegeubles  are  islsed,  but  neithei  of  very  good  quality  nor 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population. 
The  dimate  Is  cokl  aiid  dry,  and  the  scenery  grand,  but  austere. 
Most  qf  the  people  ate  employed  in  [arming  and  rearing  cattle; 
but  the  cutting  and  sawing  of  timber  and  the  preparation  of 
charcoal  alio  occupy  a  considerable  number.  There  ii  a  great 
want  of  loads;  and,  although  three  railways  tiaveisc  the  pro- 
vince, cotnmeice  is  consequently  very  limited.  Fine  wool  wss 
formerly  produced;  but  the  only  important  articles  of  trade  at 
present  are  timber,  aalt,  asphalt,  leather  and  cheese,  which 
are  sent  to  hiadrld  and  ^agon.  Salt  and  Btphalt  are  the  only 
mlnenli  worked,  though  otheis  ace  known  to  eiht.  The 
capital,  Soria,  is  described  behiw.  The  only  other  lawn  with 
more  than  3500  inhabitants  is  El  Burgo  de  Oima  (jsog),  an 
episcopal  see.  Between  18S7  and  igoo  the  papulation  decreased 
by  nearly  7000;  its  density  in  the  last-named  year  was  J7-7  per 
tq,  m,,  or  lower  than  that  ol  any  other  Spanidl  province  except 
Cuenca  C37fi)-  The  gradual  depapolatioii  of  many  districts  is  dae 
'le  stagnation  of  industry,  and  the  attiactioD  of  emigrants 
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BORIA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Soria;  on  tfai 
right  bank  of  the  river  Dueio  (Douro),  ijj  ra.  N.E.  of  Madrit 
by  the  Madiid-AlcunezB-Soiia  lallHay.  Pop.  (ipoo),  7151 
Soria  has  a  piovindal  institute,  schooli  for  teachers  of  boti 
scH«,  many  primary  scboob,  savings  banks,  two  hospitals 
barncks,  a  theatre  and  a  bull -ring.    The  churches 


re  fine  specimens 


Domingo  and  San  Nicolas,  t 

Juan,  and  several  other  ecdeaiasticat  buildingi 

of  Romanesque  work  of  the  rath  and  13th  centuries,     near  tne 

Duero  are  the  mita  of  the  old  citadel,  and  in  many  jdacea  the 

remains  af  the  13th  century  walls  of  the  city  arc  yet  stan<Ung. 

The  toort  modem  streets  ate  dean  aiid  wril  paved.    The  bridge 

ICTOSS  the  Doero  Is  ■  massive  strnrture  which  formetly  h»d 

a  tower  b  tbe  csntte.    The  popidstion  is  chiefly  agricultural; 


but  there  are  also  floui  mills,  tanneries,  potteries,  kc.;  aitd  son>e 
trade  in  timber,  wool  and  fruit  is  carried  on.  The  Iberian  and 
Carthaginian  dly  of  Numantia,  captured  in  133  B.C.  by  the 
Romans,  after  ■  long  and  beitnc  tesi$tance,  was  ^uated  j  n. 
N.,  on  a  hill  oveiiooking  the  confluence  d  the  small  tjver  Tcra 
with  the  Duero. 

■OnOEEI,  a  town  of  south  Kuisla,  In  the  govenunent  ot 
Benarabia,  Si  m.  N.N.W,  of  Kishinev,  fn  a  itarrow  ravine  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  Fop.  (i$oo),  ij.jij,  half  of  whom 
were  Jews.  It  Is  an  important  river  part  for  tbe  eqxirt  of  cdtd, 
wool,  fruit,  Ritie  and  cattle,  Formeily  it  was  tbe  old  Genoese 
cokiny  o[  Olchjania,  end  has  still  the  ruins  of  a  i3th-cenluTy 
GoHHc  castle.  In  the  istb  centuiy  the  Moldavians  erected  here 
afDiI,whichthePe1esloakinihei7thcintaty,  Peter  the  Great 
captured  the  place  In  I7ii,but  it  vss  returned  to  the  Turks,  and 
was  only  definitdy  anneied  to  Russia  la  iBii,  (M.  H.  S.) 

UROLIA  T  BASnOA,  JOAOUIK  (1M3-  ),  Spanlsli 
painter,  was  bom  in  Valencia,  and  received  his  art  education 
first  in  Ms  native  town  and  under  P.  PradlUa,  and  then  in  Italy 
and  Parts.  His  first  striking  success  be  achieved  with  "Another 
Matgaicl,"  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  Madrid  and  waa 
bought  for  the  St  Louis  GaOciy.  He  soon  rose  to  general  fame 
and  became  the  acknowledgHl  head  of  tbe  modem  Spanish 
scboot  ol  painting.  His  picture  of  (he  "  Fishermen's  Return  ". 
was  much  admired  at  the  Paris  Sslon  and  was  acquired  by  the 
■late  for  the  Luxembourg  Museum.  His  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  of  igoo  won  him  a  medal  of  honour  and 
his  DomuiBlion  as  Knight  ol  the  Legion  of  Honour.  A  special 
eihibltion  of  his  worlcs-^gure  subjects,  landscapes  and  por- 
traits—at (he  Georges  Petit  Galleiy  In  Paris  In  IQ06  edipMd 
all  his  earlier  successes  and  led  to  his  appointment  as  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  He  is  represented  at  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery,  at  the  Venice  and  Madrid  Museums,  and  in  many  private 
collections  in  Europe  and  America,  esped^y  in  Buenos  Aires. 
He  painted  portraits  of  King  Alphonio  and  tjueen  Victoria 
Eugenie  of  Spain,  and  a  magnificenl  pDrtnil  group  ot  tbe 
fai^y  of  Don  Aureliano  de  Beniete.  Three  of  his  worits  were 
shown  In  London  at  the  Spanish  Eihibilion,  Guildhall,  1901. 

MRREI.  Kiitwi  AaUm,  a  member  of  the  natural  order 
Folygonaceae,  a  hardy  perennial,  native  to  Britain  and  found 
throu^out  the  north  temperate  xone.  The  le&va  are  used  in 
soups,  salads  and  sauces.  Sorrel  grows  fredy  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  and  is  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  during  the  early 
part  of  spring.    They  should  be  pbntcd  in  rows  r;  tc 
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dngly. 


The  common  garden  sorrel  is  much  superior  to  the  wild  plant; 
but  tbe  Belleville,  which  is  the  kind  geBcntly  cultivated  near 
Pari),  is  stIU  better,  its  leaves  being  laigec  and  not  to  acid. 
The  BUsteted-leaved.  which  has  large  leaves  with  a  blistered 
surface,  has  the  adt«l(age  of  being  slow  in  running  to  seed. 
French  Sotnl  [Rtma  ichIbIui)  is  a  hardy  perennial,  distributed 
through  Eurdpc  but  not  native  in  Britain,  with  densdy-btanched 
trailing  stems.  The  leaves  are  rounitish,  heart-shaped  and 
glaucous;  they  ue  mare  add  than  those  of  the  caramon  sorrel, 
BORRBXTD  (anc.  Sunttiliun,  i.e.l,  a  dty  of  Campania,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Naples,  lo  m.  ty  electric  tramway  (along 
the  highroad)  S.W.  from  Castellamniare  dl  Stahia,  and  served 
slso  by  steamer  from  Naples  (.6  m.).  Pop,  (.901),  6&tg  (town); 
Sgji  (commune).  Itstands  ondiffsabouL  160ft.  above  sea4evel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  that  separates  the  Bay  of 
N^lea  from  (he  Bay  of  Salerno.  Sorrento  contains  only  a  few 
andent  remmns,  and  ita  present  prosperity  depends  mainly  on 
ita  reputation  as  a  place  of  resort  both  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
its  northerly  aspect  rendering  it  comparatively  cooL  Its 
climate  is  debghtCnl  and  healthy,  and  it  is  utuated  amid  pictur- 
esque coast  scenery.  Tbe  chief  local  industries  are  the  Inlaying 
of  wood,  silk  and  lace-making  and  atraw-plaiting.'  aitd    the 


Eshada 


at  repute. 

irsiit  I^aly  attacked  the  town  and  canied  off  two 
len.  It  was  at  Sorrento  that  Bernardo  Tasso 
Agi;  and  Torqualo  Two,  (o.]|rluif  .a  Burbb 
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of  Alemiiliu.  SoiuIiImcI  in  tbe  m  cmtiuy  ■£.  Accardiai  ti> 
Pliny  (Wot.  Hill.  iviiL  ij),  Iw  *M  cmptoytd  bjr  Jullui  Cunr 
in  [he  [cCoim  of  che  Ronuui  caleiMln  (^  1/^),  mm!  wreU  tlut* 
tTHtiia,  which  be  (oasdeatlcnuljr  comcud.  Fran  iboUkc 
puuge  tt  Fllny  [ii.  t)  it  it  tafuKd  tbM  SimIiimi  Dwlnuiiwd 
the  doctrine  of  ttw  motion  of  Uetcuiy  lound  Ikt  no,  whkli  it 
referred  to  by  hit  coDtcmpoiuy  GceKi>  and  mi  4lM  held  by  tk 
EniitiMU. 

philoBophcTDl  thtiBT 
».B.     He  wa.  lb*  I 


ol  II 


o .  be   dHtinguUbfld    from    the   hripttdk 


iilDlJc. 


On  RiKM*t  Sphrrtl.  inm  which  wnne  imponAnC  eitncu  have 
been  pcescrved  in  SimpLiciin's  CDcnnwiitaiY  Dn  Ariieollc'a  I>r 
CdWit  (the  xib)Kl  i>  fully  cIIkuwrI  by  T.  K.  Mutii,  "  Sur  deux 
Smigine,"  in  JiuuJu  i1iIii/h.  d(i  lUlrif  iff  5«4aH.  L,  iSjf). 

SOSITBBUB  ((.  iSo  B^),  Greek  tngic  poet,  of  Alciindiii 
TroBS,  I  membei  of  the  Aleaodriin  "  [deiuL"  He  muu  hive 
resided  at  tome  time  in  Athens,  since  Diagecrs  Lititiui  tells 
us  (viL  5,  4)  that  be  Illacked  Ibe  Stoic  Cleantbes  on  the  ili(e, 
and  was  hissed  oil  by  the  sudience.  As  Suldu  alto  calls  him  a 
Syracusan,  it  is  cnnjectured  that  he  belonged  to  the  liteiaiy 
circle  at  the  couit  of  Hiero  IL  According  to  an  epigram  of 
DioBcotidcs  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Amili.  Pal.  vii.  70;)  be 
restored  the  salyric  drama  in  its  original  Form,  A  considenble 
fragment  is  extant  of  bis  pastoral  play  Da^Kts  or  Lilytrns,  in 
which  the  Sicilian  shepherd,  in  search  of  his  love  lijnplea.  ia 
brought  into  connexion  with  Ihe  Phrygian  reaper,  son  of  Midas, 
who  slew  ill  who  unsuccessfully  competed  with  him  in  reaping 
his  com.     Hendcs  came  to   the   aid  of    Daphnis  and   slew 

SeeO-CniHu.        --  ■    - 


a  Cprotubly 


by  Slebaeus  (Asr.  li.  33]. 

•OTADn,  Creek  satirist,  of  Marc 
chief  Tepmentative  of  the  wriien 

called  dnuioi,!  composed  In  the  Ionic 


He  lived  in  Aleiani 


.   For  a  violenl 


lids  captured  by  Patm- 
aden  chest,  and  thrown 


reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  Pblltdtlphui  (iSj- 
■Itack  OD  Ibe  king,  on  the  ocation  of  nit  mar 
ibler  AninoC,  Sotadei  una  imprlioned,  but 
island  oI  Cantiua,  where  he  wag  altetwtidi 
dut,  Ptolemy't 

into  the  wa  (Atheoaeus  idv.  p.  6m;  Plutarch,  Di  educaline 
tmrarum.  n). 
Only  a  few  genuine  frafments  oF  ScMSElFt  have  been  preserved 

&S»eiu  an  gennally  conuderTd  ipuriaui.  ^rniiui  traiiilated 
nmc  poems  of  this  kind,  included  in  hii  book  of  wtlio,  uodir  the 
Bsne  of  Sola.  ■ 

lOT BR,  pope  from  about  167  to  174.  He  wrote  to  tlie  Church 
ot  Corinth  and  tent  it  aid.  His  letter  is  mentioned  in  the  reply 
giv^n  by  Dionytius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  and  Harnadc  thinks  it 
can  be  identified  with  the  second  so-called  epitlle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians. 

(OTHBBY.  WILUAK  (i75T-iSj3),  English  author,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  <!ih  of  November.  1757.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  subsequently  procured  a  commission  in  a  cavalry 
Rgiment.  In  1780  be  retired  ftom  the  army  on  his  marriage 
and  devoted  himself  to  Lleralure,  becDming  a  prominent  figure 
in  London  literary  society.  His  ample  mcaDi  enabled  him  10 
ptiy  the  part  of  patron  to  many  11  niggling  lulhora,  and  his 
Irfendt  Included  Scolt.  Bynn,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
HlUim  and  Tom  Moore.  He  himself  soon  acquired  a  coDtider- 
■Ue  repufation  as  a  translator,  his  verse  Iranstalion  of  Virgil's 

>The  word  is  alio  used  ol  the  dinccrs  in  indecent  lullets,  to 
»1iich  tueh  poems  were  probiUy  written  as  an  accomparimenl. 
Id  Greek  and  Latin  authors  clmAai  idmudus)  generally  meant 


C(*liH(iSao)  bdng  vediU;  pniied  by  eMrteapenry  critics, 
whik  in  latB  Ule  he  pubUihed  translaiiona  <A  the  Iliad  and 
Oiyiicj.  He  a|io  wrote  severd  historical  tiagedio  for  the 
itage,  of  whid  one  was  acted,  ud  soma  poenia.  Hediedon 
the  letb  ol  Dccnnber  1S3]. 

■OTHBBN,  BDWAKD  AlKEV  (it>d-iB8i),  En^ith  actor, 
wu  boiB  in  Uveipod  on  Ibe  lat  of  April  i8i6.  the  son  o(  a 
iDercbut.  H*  btgaa  •nlng  aa  an  amateur,  and  In  1R49  drifted 
Into  >  piofeakwl  engagement  with  a  dramatic  company  at  St 
Hettan  1b  Jetwy,  wbo*  he  appcued  a*  CUnde  Melnotie  in 
SulwerLytMa'l  lady  ^TItmi.  Between  then  and  iSj8  he  played 
ia  varhm  cooptnia  without  panleuUr  foccees,  la  Birmingham 
and  in  Amttkt,  whert  he  mnt  in  1151.  On  the  iilh  ol  May 
tttfi  Ton  Taylor't  Om  Amtritan  ChuIh,  ■  play  of  tio  ipedal 
meritivaibnughioot  IsNew  York,  with  Sothem  in  the  imall 
part  ol  Lord  Dundreary,  a  caricature  of  an  Enf^isb  nobleman. 
He  gradually  worked  up  the  humour  of  this  part  to  that  it 
became  the  central  fignre  of  the  play.  In  iHOi,  when  it  wa* 
produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  London,  he  made  tuch  a 
hit  that  the  piece  ran  lor  needy  five  hundred  nights:  "Dundreary 
whiskers "  became  the  faabioo,  and  DuiKlreary  this,  that  or 
the  other  made  its  appearance  on  every  vde.  At  varioa 
times  Sothem  revived  the  character,  which  retained  Its  'popo- 
^rity  in  spite  of  all  the  extravagances  to  which  he  developed  Its 
amusing  features;  and  his  name  will  alwaya  be  famous  In  con- 
nexion with  this  rMe.  In  T.  W.  Robeitson'i  DaM  Gmritk 
(1844)  he  again  had  a  great  success,  his  acting  in  the  title-part, 
which  be  created,  being  wonderfully  eflective.  He  won  wide 
popularity  also  from  bis  interpretatioB  of  Sam  Slingaby  In 
Oienford's  Bn^litr  Sam  (iMj).  Sothem  wu  a  bom  comedian, 
and  oS  the  stBge  had  a  panon  lor  practical  foking  that  amounted 
almost  to  a  tntmia.  Hit  boute  to  Keniingtoa  was  a  resort  for 
people  of  luhion,  ind  be  wu  at  much  1  favmitile  in  America 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  died  In  London  va  the  list  oi 
January  iggr. 

Sothun  had  three  totu,  lU  tcton,  Ibe  second  of  ibem,  Edwaid 
H.  SoTHXXIt  (b.  iSjg).  being  prominent  on  the  American  stage. 

•OmiC  PnUOO,  in  ancient  Egyptian  chronology,  the  period 
in  which  the  year  ol  365  days  dreled  In  succession  through  all 
the  Muont.  The  tropical  year,  determined  as  It  was  In  Egypt 
by  tht  htlUca]  rMng  of  Sirlus  (Solhis),  was  almost  exactly  the 
Julian  year  of  precisely  s6]}  dliy*  (dlflering  ftom  the  inie  udar 
year,  which  was  11  nunntet  len  tbtn  Ihla).    The  sothlc  period 

Sec  Ecirr,  Anatt,  IF."  ChniiBkigy." 

•OTO,  pnDDIAirsa  trnNuma,  or  HednantoI  M  inqSi- 
1541),  Sptnith  captain  and  eiplorer,  often,  though  wrongly, 
called  the  ditcovntr  of  the  MluiMippf  (first  sifted  by  Alnnio 
de  Pineda  in  isiq),  was  bom  at  Jerts  de  los  Ciballeros,  in  Estre- 
madura.  of  an  impoverished  family  of  good  position,  andwaa 

puTSuing  his  studies  at  Ibe  nniversily.  In  i^Tt)  he  accompenied 
d'Avlla  on  hit  second  expedition  to  Daiien.  In  i5iRliee]ip)lK«d 
the  («*n  irf  Guatemala  and  Yncalan,  and  hi  ijjt  he  led  30a 
volunteers  to  reinforce  Pizano  In  Pern.  He  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  conquest  of  the  Incas'  kingdom  (helping  to  scire 
and  guard  Ibe  person  of  Atahualpa,  discovering  a  pass  througfa 
the  moimtaiiM  to  Citico,  he),  and  returned  to  Spain  with  a 
fortune  of  180,000  dncatt,  which  enabled  him  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  hit  old  patron  d'AvOa,  and  to  maintain  the  state 
of  a  noblemen.  Eidted  by  (be  reports  of  Alvaro  NuAel 
(Cabcit  de  Vaca)  and  others  as  to  the  wealth  of  Florida  (a  term 
then  commonly  used  in  a  much  wider  eittnmon  than  lubse- 
quently),  be  sold  giett  pan  of  bis  property,  gathered  *  force  rt 
GiD  fool  and  ii]  bone,  armed  four  ships,  and  obtained  frool 
ChtrieiV.acommissionas"adeIanladoof  the  Lands  of  Florida" 
and  governor  of  Cub*.  Sailing  from  San  Lucar  In  April  1J38, 
he  first  went  to  Havana,  his  advanced  base  ol  operations;  slailinf 
thence  (W  the  t>tb  of  May  i5jg  be  landed  in  tht  same  monib 
in  Espitjtn  Sanio  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  present  slate  of 
Flotidt.  For  needy  loor  ykan  he  led  his  men  in  fmillesi  »arch 
«l  gold  hither  and  thitber  over  the  soutb-eaM  of  the  North 
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liu  liva  was  locked  ctily  in  1541, 
li  Bpenl  OD  the  Ou*chili,  Id  raDdem 
tt  of  the  tlluinlppL  A*  tliey  were 
c  Miuiuippi,  Dc  Soto  died  [ciLbci 
of  June  ii  pcibipa  the  liuc  date), 
iti  Titen.  FiiUnc  in  u  ittempt 
>e  Solo'i  men»  iindci  Lull  Moicou 


diyi  fram  ■  point  cloae  to 

grutriva.aadthoicceaiMcdilwigllMCuUoiMciii 
0(  thia  iiAfoRuute  euKdiCioa  Ihrce  vny  diffnr 
fic  al>aC»  of  kcemliigly  Hi*r*H*T^  arigin.  The  ta 
liihed  in  1551  at  Evon,  ind  pnfeiaa  la  be  the  work  of 
^ntLeman  01  Efvu,  who  had  accompHDied  t!ie  utprdii 

ariai  fijalin  ftrtntttei"   "  "     '  '   "a  , 

4a  Fuiida.     Afora  lu  d 

En^likh  tnulaLion  w  i6c 


^li  l5ie  lira. 
iD<ia  Uivvife*^ 


itprint  for  Ibc  Hsliluy.  _. ulation  o(  Ihe 

PonujueK  namlive  [Tki  I>iiaKty  anif  Ouaiuil  cl  Tan  Flaiia, 
London,  rSsi)- 

So  ■iB^inaoft't  HUaty  ^  <*•  Vxitti  SOliJ.  voL  I,;  J.  H. 
M'CuIlocfc.  tUuanUt  .  .  .  itKtmint  Ihi  eiaripiuil  kiilery  ^ 
^Hoico  (BJliinore.  iSji|);AlbciiC»lLiiin,"  Synop.ii<rflhe  [ndiin 
Tritrft,"  Ln  Auhat^pa  ttnmauia,  vol.  ii.  (CairbridGCH  Mui,, 
lejS);  F..C.Baarr\^{ri.).Karriilm!l>flhlCaritriiflfiniaiuliidiSole 
•  •  llu  C«ifB>II  0/  f  briila  (1  v.,  New  VorV,  I9D4):  I.  W.  MonHIC, 
Htilnryi^  Iht  IHumtrt  aid  Soltmnl  tf  Ikt  Vailfy  ifjU  Afiuun'f^ 

■00  (O.  Fr.  at.  Lit,  laltdas,  tc  fiiinifNu),  Ibe  nunc  of  the 
broniB  5-(xaLiine  Ficoch  coin,  corrapondins  (o  the  Engliih 
"  lultpenny.7  It  i(  iliU  tnlloquiiUy  tiMd  in  Fiuce  in  ndioDinf;, 
■nd  the  fnnc,  1  ind  s-fnnc  picca  an  iLirawn  u  pita  4t  vinp, 
gHaraHli  and  aiU  saui  lespectively.  The  lolidtu  ns  oiigiully 
■  gold  coin,  £nt  slnick  a.  aJL  jii  by  CoiuUnline  to  take  the 
place  ol  llie  aiaaa.  In  the  Eautm  Empire  tU>  gold  coin 
«u  (lie  Ktaadacd  dovn  to  1453J  and,  ai  the  "  beunt,"  ciicuUted 
[mm  Ponugal  to  tlie  Indies.  In  [be  Weal  after  Pippin  gold 
coinage  cea»d  and  the  Mjidw  in  lilver  became  the  ttandaid,  one 
pound  of  lilvei  inilung  ii  jpIi  (jg/idO  and  16*  tenitrt  lietariCi. 
Under  Chatlemigne  one  pound  oI  lilver- 10  uli- 140  denitti. 
The  linrc  (lilra),  the  toi  and  the  denia  fonned  the  unlverml 
pumcy  of  icxouni  ihroughoul  Fnnce  until  [he  Rcvotution;  and 
Ihey  have  left  [heir  maik  oa  Ibe  Eneliib  nwDcy  1ymbaUjCj.1l,, 
foe  pDundi.  ^hilling)  and  pence. 

COUBISE.  BBNJAMIX  DB  ROHAM,  Due  [k  (?  iiir,6,i), 
IIuguer>o[  leader,  youngs  bmbei  ol  Kcori  de  Rohan,  iuheiiied 
hit  liile  ihiough  hit  mathet  CaUierine  de  Panhenay.  I[e  served 
hli  appreniiceahip  ai  a  •oldiet  under  Prince  Maurice  ol  Onnge- 
Naisau  in  the  Low  Couniiie*.  In  tbe  rdigioui  •an  liom  1611 
oanardt  hli  elder  broiher  chiefly  comnundtd  on  land  and  in  the 
uulti.Souhite  in  the  vat  and  along  the  iea-coai[.  Hii  eiploica 
in  the  canflk[  have  been  QiDipatheticaily  related  hy  hii  broiher, 
who,  i(  he  wainat  qui[e  an  impartial  wiLncu,vru  one  of  the  bei[ 
milKaiy  criiio  ol  the  lime.  Soubiie'i  duel  eiploit  w»  >  angu- 
larly bold  and  well-conducted  attack  (in  i6ii)  on  the  Rayilis[ 
flcc[  in  the  rivec  Blavet  (which  included  the  cutting  of  a  boom 
In  the  face  of  aupetior  numben)  and  [he  occupa[ion  o(  Oliron. 
He  commanded  at  Rochdle  during  the  famoul  tiege,  and  (if 
■re  may  believe  hii  bcolhci)  ibe  failure  of  (he  defence  and  ol  (be 
Engliih  altack  on  Rht  wu  mainly  due  (o  (he  alternate  obilinaty 
of  (be  tuwniloli  and  Lht  Englbh  comrpindMi  in  niu^nf  (0 


liiten  to  SouUr'i  advice.  When  lurrendcr  be 
he  fled  to  England,  which  he  had  previously  visited  in  que"  o' 
niccoui.  He  died  la  1641  in  London.  The  Soubiae  tltte  i[(et- 
wardi  aerved  m  the  chief  lecond  designation  (not  for  hcin 
apparent,  but  for  the  chief  coUateral  branch  for  tbe  Itme  bdng) 
of  the  hoiue  of  Roban-Chabot. 

The  name  Soubiie  appean  again  In  the  military  history  of 
France  in  (he  penon  of  Ceau^i  de  KtSAH,  Piixa  in  SoVBtU 
(i;ts-i7S;),  peel  and  minhil  ol  Fnnce,  the  grandioit  d  tbe 
princoxae  de  Soubise,  who  la  known  to  history  ai  one  of 
the  miitteuci  ol  Louil  XIV.  He  accompanied  Louis  XV.  in  [he 
campwgn  of  i744''4£  and  attained  high  military  rank,  which 
he  owed  more  to  liis  courtienbip  (han  to  his  generalship.  Soon 
sftel  the  beginning  of  (be  Seven  Years'  War,  through  (he 
influence  of  Mme  de  Pompadour,  be  was  pu[  in  command  ol  a 
cntps  of  94.000  men,  and  in  November  i;s;  he  sustained  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Rosibach.  He  wis  more  fortunate,  however, 

the  general  peace  of  ijBj,  after  which  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  courtier  and  man  of  fashion  in  Paris,  dying  on  the  4ih 
ofJuly.jS?. 

SOCHAM,  JOSEPH,  Comn  (i76o-itj7},  French  iddier,  ma 
bom  at  Lubenac  on  the  30th  of  AprQ  r7fio,  and  served  in  (he 
French  army  as  a  private  from  i;8i  lo  1790.  In  ifs',  having 
ahown  himself  active  in  the  cause  of  Ihe  Revolution,  he  was 
elected  commandant  of  a  volunteer  battalion,  and  by  I^qz  ^^ 
had  risen  to  the  rank  ol  general  ol  division.  He  served  with 
credit  under  Pichegtu  in  Holland  (it9S),  but  in  i;«9  fell  into 
disgrace  on  luspicioD  ol  being  concerned  in  Rayalisi  intrigues. 
He  was  reinstated  in  1  loo  and  served  under  Moreau  in  (he  Danube 
campaign  ol  that  year.  Doting  (he  Consulate  he  appears  to 
have  been  involved  in  conspiracies,  and  along  with  his  old  com- 
mandeis  Moreau  and  Pichegru  was  disgraced  for  alleged  par- 
licipation  in  that  of  Ceoign  Cadoudal,  He  regained  his  tank, 
however,  In  1809,  looli  a  notable  part  in  CouvionSt  Cyt^opcia- 
lions  in  Catalonia,  and  won  the  title  of  couni  by  bis  omdiict  at 
theactionofVich,  in  which  he  wBi  wounded.'  In  iSii  Marshal 
Maiifna,  is  declinh\g  tbe  command  of  Marmont's  army  which 
had  just  been  defeated  at  Salananca,  lecommendcd  Souham 
tor  the  peal.  Thelitler  was  thu>  pitted  against  Wellington,  and 
by  his  skilful  manieuvra  drove  tbe  English  general  back  from 
UuctDS  a>d  regained  the  ground  lost  at  Salominci.  In  iKij  he 
dillinguisbed  himself  again  at  LUtien  and  at  Leipiig  (when  he 
wu  wounded).  At  (he  fall  of  the  First  Empire  he  deserted  the 
emperor,  and  having  tuffeied  for  the  Royalist  cause  was  well 
received  by  Louii  XVIIl.,  who  gave  him  high  commands. 
These  Souham  lost  at  the  return  of  Napoleon  and  regained 
after  the  Second  Retloration.  He  Iclired  in  iSji,  and  died  on 
Ihe  iSlh  of  April  18};. 

UULAHY,  JOSEPBIH  [Johfh  Majcii]  (iSi5-iB«i),  FroKh 
poet,  sou  oi  ■  Lyonl  merchant  of  Genoese  origin  {Solaii),  vai 
bom  on  the  ijrd  of  February  SS15.  He  entered  a  line  regiment 
whc^  he  wai  ^tecn,  serving  lor  five  years.  He  was  dief  de 
bureau  in  the  prefecture  of  (be  Bb6ne  from  1845  to  1B6;,  and 
in  iS6g  he  became  hlirarian  to  (he  Pdait  dei  orli  in  his  na(ive 
town.  He  died  at  Lyoni  on  the  iStfa  of  March  iSqi.  His 
works  include  A  Irsvai  cfiampi  (1S37);  Lcl  Cinq  ctrdcs  iu  IhA 
(iSjg);  Ut  EfUmira  (two  aeries,  1846  and  1B57);  SimiitU 
kwmffriiliqma  (1861):  £ei  Fifilinu  (iMi];  Penianl  rintatiim 
(1871);  la  Rimii  mwifuei  (1877);  Jni  rfmw  (18I1),  and 
two  coraedlei.  His  tEntrii  fettiijiut  were  collected  in  three 
vohimes  (1871-188]).  Hh  Smnrti  iiwioriiri^Ki  adraned  great 
attention,  and  ctiarmed  their  readers  by  the  mixture  ol  piety 
and  tragedy.  Hii  mulcry  over  the  technical  difficulties  of  hb 
art.especiailylntbeMmnet,  wonhimthetitleof  (be"  Benvonilc 

Sec  alio  Paul  Marldon,  Ssalvy  H  It  FUiaJt  lycnnbt  (ISS*). 

SOULT,  mCOLAS  JBAH  P8  DIEO,  Duke  of  DalmMla  (1769- 

1851I,  rainhal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Saint -Amans-la-Baiiide 

(now  in  department  ol  the  Tam)  on  the  igth  of  March  1769,  and 

(he  son  of  a  country  no(aiy  at  (hat  place.     He  was  fairly  weD 

_.._.   ._.  , ■  ., '  -,iui^_bul^isUyKa'((leMh  when 
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to  wu  lUn  ■  bo7  made  It  ntcaMij  tot  bin  to  ucic  liii  fonune, 
■nd  he  cnltsled  ts  ■  piWitc  ia  the  Frcncb  [nlantry  in  178J-  Uil 
■uperioi  cducuioD  enHind  bitproaiatian  10  the  ruk  ol  laguoc 
■fLer  ui  yars'  leivics,  ud  in  Juty  i^qi  he  bccune  initnictor 
to  the  £nt  bulIiUon  of  VDlunt«n  of  the  Bu-Rhin.  He  Krved 
with  hit  batllliw  in  1791.  By  1794  he  wu  idjutint-gennil 
(with  the  rank  o(  dufJt  briiaii).  ACtn  the  bailie  of  Fleurui, 
io  which  he  grutly  diitinguiihed  hiziucLf  for  cocdiicsi,  be  woi 
promoted  gentt*!  of  hrie»de  by  ihe  represenlitivei  on  miiBion. 

under  Jourdan,  Monau,  Klfber  and  LcfcbvTe^  ud  in  1790  be 
WAS  promoted  feoertl  ol  division  snd  ordered  10  proceed  to 
Swiueriand.     It  wis  at  Ibis  time  that  he  la 


is  mililiry  faio  . 
ia  Masstoa's  great  Swiss 


ticnlarly  distinguished  hi 


■elf 
upccialiy  at  Ibc  battle 
Genoa,  and  acLed  as  his 

ipal  iiedtenant  throughout  the  protracted  siege  ol  that  city, 
during  which  he  operated  with  a  detacbed  force  without  rhe 
wilU.  and  •iler  many  successful  actions  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Monte  Cretio  on  the  ijth  of  April  iSoo.  The 
victory  of  Marengo  restoring  his  [recdom,  he  ttclived  the 
command  of  the  southern  part  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  ond  in 
1B01  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  gcnetals  commanding  the 
consular  guard.  Though  he  was  one  of  ihow  genrnb  who 
had  served  under  Moreau.  and  who  tbeccfoie,  as  a  rule,  disliked 
and  despised  Napoleon.  Soull  bad  the  wisdom  to  show  his  de- 
votion to  the  ruling  powei]  in  ctMueqnmce  he  was  in  August  i»oj 
appointed  lo  the  coinDiand-ia-chief  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and 
in  May  1*04  he  was  made  one  of  the  first  maishali  of  Trance. 
He  commanded  a  corps  in  the  advance  on  Uhn.and  at  Austerlitx 
(f,T-)  he  ted  the  decisive  attack  on  the  allied  centre.  He  played 
a  great  pact  in  all  the  tamoua  battles  of  the  Grande  Atmec, 
eiccpt  the  battle  of  Friedland  (on  the  day  of  which  he  forced  his 
way  into  KBnigsberg},  and  alter  the  coiidusion  ol  th*  peace  ol 
Tilsit  he  returned  to  France  and  was  created  (iSoS)  duke  ol 
Dalmatia.    In  the  following  yeDt  he  was  tppoioled  to  the  com- 

'  of  the  It.  cotpa  of  the  army  with  which  N: 


a  Spain, 


id  after  I 


ling  the 


13 1  tie  of  Can 
ir  John  Moon 


was  detailed  by  the  empcroE  to 
be  only  caught  up  at  Corutmi. 

For  the  neit  four  years  Souk  remained  in  Spain,  indhis 
military  bisloty  is  that  of  the  Peninsular  War  f^.u.).  In  1809, 
after  his  defeat  by  Sic  John  Moore,  he  invaded  Foringal  and 
took  Oporto,  bill,  busying  himself  with  the  political  setilefnenl 
of  bis  conquests  In  Ihe  French  inlcrcsuand,  as  he  belted,  for  his 
own  ultimate  beneCt  a*  a  pouible  candidate  for  the  throne, 
be  neglected  10  advance  upon  Lisbon,  and  was  eventually  dis- 
lodged from  Oporto  by  Sic  Arthur  Wellesley,  making  a  painful 
and  almost  disastrous  retreat  over  the  mountsint.  Allcr  the 
battle  ol  Talaven  be  wu  made  chief  a[  itaS  of  the  French 
troops  in  Spain  wilh  extended  powers,  and  on  Ihe  191b  of  No- 
vember tSoi)  won  the  great  victory  of  Ocaha.  In  1810  he  invaded 
Andalusia,  which  he  speedily  reduced,  with  the  ciceplion  of 
Odii.  In  iSri  he  marched  north  into  Eslrcmadun,  and  look 
Badajoi,  and  when  the  Anglo- P<ptuguese  army  laid  alege  10  it 
he  marched  to  its  rescue,  and  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Albuera 
(May  16).  In  tSii,  however,  he  was  obliged,  alln  Weliing- 
lon's  great  victoiy  of  Salamanca,  10  evacuate  Andalusia,  and 
was  soon  tiler  leciUcd  Irom  Spain  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  with  whom,  as  wilh  the  other  miishala,  he  had 
always  diugrced.  In  Marrh  tSij  he  assumed  (he  command  of 
the  IV.  corps  of  the  Grande  ArnUe  and  commanded  the  antie 
at  Ltllien  and  Bautien,  but  be  was  soon  sent,  with  unlimited 
powen,  to  the  south  of  France  to  repair  ihe  damage  done  by 
Ihe  great  defeat  of  Vitloria.  His  campaign  there  is  the  finest 
proof  of  his  genius  as  a  general,  allhough  he  was  repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  English  under  Wellington,  for  his  loldicn  wen 
hut  raw  conscripu,  while  thoM  of  Wdlinglon  were  the  velenoi 


lareer  of  Marshal  Soiilt. 
a  only  in  ttont  of  the  « 


IbeHrttabdiationofK^BlnmhedecIandblmielf  >  Rnyaliit, 
received  tbeordaol  St  Louli,  and  acted  u  minister  for  war  from 
ih«  3rd  of  Demnbet  iSu  to  the  nth  of  March  iSi;.  When 
Napolemi  TcRimed  Icou  Elba  Sonlt  at  onc«  dcdaicd  hunself  a 
BonapanM,  wai  nude  >  peer  of  France  and  acted  ai  major- 
general  {chief  of  staff)  to  the  emperor  in  the  campaign  of  Water- 
loo, in  which  rAle  he  diiticiguiifaed  himself  fai  las  ihia  be  had 
done  aa  omunandcc  of  an  oveT-matcbed  army.  At  the  Second 
Reiionttoo  be  was  eiiled,  but  not  for  king,  for  In  iSiq  be  was 
recalled  and  in  iSu  again  made  a  manhal  of  France.  He  once 
more  tried  to  show  bimaelf  a  fervent  Royalist  and  wu  latule  a 
peer  tat  1R17.  Alter  the  tevolulkio  of  iSjo  he  made  out  that  he 
was  a  partisan  of  Louia  Philippe,  who  welcomed  his  adhesion 
and  revived  lor  him  the  title  ol  maishat-general.  He  served  u 
minister  for  war  from  iSjo  to  1834,  u  ambassador  extraordinary 
London  lor  Ihe  coronation  ol  Queen  Victoria  in  1S38,  and 


ir  fni 


I  1S48,  when 


Louis  Philippe  was  ovenhrown. 
a  republican.  He  died  at  h&  castle  of  Soultbcrg,  near  Ui 
birth[dacc,  on  the  lAth  of  November  1851.  Soult  himself  wiole 
but  hltle.  Ha  pubUshoi  B  memoir  justifying  his  adhesion  M 
NlpoltsB  during  Ihe  Hundred  Days,  and  bis  rules  and  journals 
were  arranged  by  hi*  son  Napoleon  Hector  (1S01-1SJ7),  who 
published  the  Gr^i  part  {Utnunra  du  wcrlckal-itnlriil  StuU)  io 
1S54.  Le  Noble's  iltmoiret  tur  la  aflrtlumi  da  Fran^ii  ta 
GtIkU  ace  supposed  10  have  been  written  from  Sault  papers. 

See  A.  5aU(.  Vie  ptKlima  du  martcM  SinJl  (Parih  iIm)  :  A. 
de  Cnuelia,  La  UttkHai  StaU  ICauics.  iBsi) ;  A.  Combes,  Siiuin 
amtcdoliqai  ia  mtarJditl  Smll  (CaBies,  1S69}. 

■anaer,  ALKZUIDRS  (1738-184:),  French  poet,  was  bora  on 
theSlhol  February  17S8  at  Caalelnaudaiy,  department  of  Aude. 
His  father  wished  him  10  enter  Ihe  atDiy,  but  an  eaily-developcd 
lovB  of  poetry  turned  the  boy's  ambition  ia  other  directions. 
He  wu  an  admirer  of  Klopstock  and  Schiller,  then  little  kiumn  in 
France,  and  reproached  Mmc  de  StaS  with  lack  ol  enthusiasm 
for  her  subject  in  De  rAUemapu.  Soumet  came  to  Paris  in 
iSio.  and  some  poems  in  h<Hwur  of  Napoleon  secured  his  nomi- 
natun  u  auditor  ol  the  Conseil  d'£lBt.  His  well-known  elegy 
La  Fatare  file  ippaitd  m  1S14,  and  two  successful  tragedies 
produced  in  iSai,  Clytemiustre  and  Salil,  aecurcd  bis  admission 
(D  the  Academy  in  1814.  Jeanne  d'Arc  (iBij)  aroused  great 
enthusiasm,  and  was  the  best  of  his  playi.  Among  his  oiher 
pieces  SUsaiclk  de  Fntnu  (iSiS),  a  weak  imiliiion  ol  Schillei's 
Don  Carlos,  may  be  noted,  but  Souraet's  real  bent  was  towards 
epic  poetry.  His  most  considerable  work  is  a  poem  iaipircd 
by  Klopstock,  La  Ditine  i^pte,  which  describes  ibe  descent  ol 
Christ  into  Hades.  Under  Louis  XVIII,  he  became  librarian 
of  Sainl-Cloud,  and  subsequently  was  translened  to  RaiDbouillet 
and  to  Compi^gne.  He  died  on  the  joth  of  Match  1845,  leaving 
an  unfinished  epic  on  Jeanne  d'Arc.  His  daughter  Gabrielle 
(Mme  Beauvain  d'Altenbeim)  bad  collaborated  with  bim  in  some 


■OUHD,'  subjectively  ibe  ti 


e  impnssion  of  the  0 

ge.     in  Ihe  ienie  ia  vb 
in  Middle  EngUtb  as  u 


'cfi3?"ied.i' 


^rm  "  bound  "  loutw 

effect,  complete,  chi 

wtHJ.haKd  artumcsl ....... .  y..~^ 

slntioD.lhewonlisiDO.  Enr.  jik^,  andanKan 
,  Du,  iemid.     It  14  probably  cognafe  with  the 

i  a  group  ol  wordt  which  etymaftwiBti  an  iiw 
u  all  lamsol  Ihe  wnd  lAich  !■  0.  Eng.  is  nwt. 


nt«  in  lakes  or  icu  (ice  Souvi 
a  Hrm  ii  used  ol  a  niriica]  instru-.--.  -- 
round,  rsvicy,  Ac.  a  probe.  In  theie  lei 
tntly  been  referred  10  Lai-  mA  tmda^  under 
'brt,  gloomy,  pDAibly  from  nb  umbn,  bene 
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bttiiat,  and  objectively  Ibo  vlbnunr  DotioD  nhkli  produea 
the  Ksutkia  of  KUDd.  Tbe  phyiiola^cd  ud  piyducal 
upect*  ot  (guild  m  UHted  in  tht  utide  HauiHC.    la  tlu 

utide,  which  coven  the  icicDce  of  Acouitia,  *«  ihall  ohu 
only  tbe  pbyiioU  upect  of  lound,  thit  ii,  the  [diyscUpfacnai 
outside  oundvei  nhkh  excite  oui  lenie  of  hetdhf.  We  i 
dimm  tha  diuiubuce  which  ii  pnfMfUed  fiom  tbe  to 
to  tbe  eai,  ud  which  ibere  pioduces  gound,  ud  the  Diodi 
wblcb  vuious  )our«i  vibrate  ud  give  rise  to  the  di£1uH>u< 

£miJ  ii  ifw  M  Vitnaliimi. — We  may  etaSy  utijiy  ounclvct 
that,  in  every  imtuce  in  which  the  seniatioD  of  nund  ii  adted. 
Ibe  body  whmce  the  eound  pcoceedi  muit  have  beta  Ihni 
by  a  blow  or  mhn  means,  into  a  Mate  ol  agitation  or  tisn 
iml^riiil  the  enstenct  of  a  vibratoiy  motion,  oi  nulioti  to  > 
btt,  of  (he  paitides  of  whidi  il  conaisCa. 

Hius,  if  a  commoD  glasa-jar  be  struck  lo  as  to  yield  an  audible 
sound,  tbe  enstenct  (^  a  motion  of  this  kind  may  tic  f  dt  by  the 
finger  lightly  applied  to  tbe  edge  of  tbe  gJaes;  and,  on  inaeaung 
tbe  [niiuie  to  as  to  destroy  IhB  motion  lbs  Bound  fotlbwith 
ttuu*.  Small  piccts  ol  onk  put  in  tbe  jar  will  be  found  Is 
danis  about  during  Ibe  continuatice  of  tbe  lound;  water  oi 
apiritaol  wine  pouted  into  the  gLm  will,  imdei  the  ume  dccuiD- 
itancei,  tibibit  a  ruffled  surface.  The  esperimeot  is  inually 
performed,  in  a  more  Urikinf  tnuuer,  with  a  bell-jai  and  a 
number  ol  small  ligbc  wooden  balls  tuqiended  by  tUk  tlriigi 
to  a  £ied  fnune  above  the  jar,  so  a*  to  be  just  in  cooUct  vitb 
the  widtst  pdJt  of  the  glass..  On  drawing  a  vioUu  bow  across 
the  edge,  the  pendulums  are  thrown  off  to  a  conaiderablt  dis- 
tance, and  falling  back  ore  again  repelled,  and  so  on, 

motions  of  the  pulicla  of  tbe  sounding  body,  as,  for  bislance, 
in  the  case  of  a  violin  siring  or  any  siring  find  at  both 
when  the  string  will  appar  through  the  persistence  of  ' 
senialian  to  occupy  at  oece  all  the  poaitioiis  which  it  mcceitivtty 
assomo  during  its  vibratory  moIioB.  * 

Stamt  lakii  Timt  It  Trattl.—U  we  vatcb  aman  breaking  stones 

faU  before  we  bear  the  blow.  We  s^  the  steun  issuing  from 
the  whistle  of  a  distant  engine  Long  bdore  we  hear  the  sound. 
We  see  lightning  before  we  bear  the  thunder  which  spreads  out 
from  the  flsah,  and  the  mote  distant  tbe  £ash  lbs  longer  the 
Interval  between  the  two.  The  wcU-known  rule  of  a  mile  tor 
every  five  seomds  between  flash  and  peal  gives  a  fair  cslimale 
ol  Ihe  distance  ot  ihe  lightning. 

Scmmd  audi  a  Ualerial  UtJilm  M  Tnvd  Tkrautk.—lB  order 
that  the  ear  may  be  stftcted  by  a  sounding  body  there  must 

ear.  This  can  be  shown  by  suspaiding  an  electric  bdl  in  the 
recdvet  of  an  air-pump,  the  wires  conveying  the  current  passing 
through  an  air.light  cork  dosing  Ihe  hole  at  Che  tc^  ot  the 
receive.  These  wires  form  a  material  channd  Irom  the  bcU 
to  the  outside  air,  but  if  they  are  fine  the  sound  which  they  carry 
is  haixily  apprcdable.  If  while  Ihe  air  within  the  recdver  it  at 
atmospheric  pressure  the  bdi  is  set  ringing  continuously,  Ibe 
*■ withdrawn  by  tbe  pump 


SOUND 

Let  AB 


[INTRODUCnnY 


.e  sound  decreases,  snd  whei 
almost  inaudible. 
Usually  air  is  Ihe  medium  t 
can  travd  through  solids  oi 

e  recdvet  and  tbe  base  plate. 
soUd  by  p 


Wei 


.y  et^y  retliie  ill 


a  table  ac 


scratching  the  wood  at  some  distance,  and  through  B 
keeping  both  ean  under  water  in  a  bath  and  tapi^ng  the  lid*  c 
thebatb, 

Stimd  il  a  Ditlnrbanct  oj  At  Watt  Ki*d.—Ai  lOund  arises  i 
genenl  from  vibrating  bodia.  at  it  lake*  time  to  travd,  and  > 


which  a 


es  b  ail  by  considering  bow  Ibcy  ai 


■hale  I 


vd  foi 


.  .      ._    Ztfu  EF  i^"bii:"  As  AB'  a 
pusbc*  forward  Ihe  layer  of  air 

Eaiosl  and  puitin  lorwanl 
layer  and  so  on.    Thui 


cdlent  representation  of 
motion  of  the  layeia  of  air  in  a  train  of  sound  waves  by 
Jis  ol  a  device  due  lo  Crova  and  known  as  "  Ciova'a  disk." 
nail  circle,  say  1  or  j  mm.  radius,  is  diawn  on  a  card  at  in 
3,  and  nusd  thii  dtde  equidistant  poiDtt,  say  S  or  ii,  ara 


taken.  From  these  points  as  cenin 
sion,  each  with  radius  greater  than  I 
4  «  s  mm.  In  the  figure  tbe  radii 
and  Ibe  radii  of  the  tildes  driwn 
If  Ibe  figure  ihus  drawn  Is  spun 


«  in  Ibe  tight 
I  out  from  the 
a  narrow  slit 


re  along  any  radius.  II  t  second  ca 
is  hdd  in  Iront  of  Ibe  Gni,  ihe  slit  running  irom  tne  cenite 
rards,  the  wave  motion  is  still  BWre  evident.  If  the  figure 
hotograpbed  as  a  hinteta  slide  which  is  mounted  so  aa  to 
round,  the  wave  motion  is  eieelleatly  shown  on  ihe  screen, 
I   bciof   represented   by    the 


agouiottb 

I  afforded  by  s  long  t(»ra1  <d  wi 


Tkt  DutarbatKt  in  Seumd  Watti  il  ZmgitaA'iHl.— The 
a  partide  of  air  is.  at  rcpRScnled  in  these  iUul 
aod  (ro  in  tbe  directioa  id  r~T*P''"j  ''   t^ 


,Cjt)ogIe 


SOUND  WAVES! 

k  "  lon^tudliul."  There  b  no  "  tnnsvcne  "  iliiliufiuia, 
i),  tlien  >(  in  lie  no  inolion  acrOB  the  Hue  ol  pnipigilion 
tach  motion  could  only  be  prnpagstrd  iiom  one  liyei  Id 


rFkilvi 


y  short  dJaUnce 
■  may  be  pn^meMed  ■*  nva 
iiatuice.  if  ■  icpe  b  fixed  it  one  end  ind  held  in  i 
other  end,  i  tran3vet»  Jerk  by  the  hind  wOl  In 
vene  wave  lines  the  rapt  In  liqu[di  uimd  n 
tudiiul  15  Ihey  in  In  lir.  But  Ihe  nvs  on 
■  liquid,  irhich  ue  sot  of  the  »and  kind,  ire  bo 
lod  traniveiK,  the  compound  niluie  being  eaiSy 
Hitching  the  moiion  of  t,  Ooaling  panicle. 

Dattattmal  Cufnmi.— We  can  icpmeni  wavo  at  bnciiuijinil 
<£Ma^erlKi»by  ACUTve,  indlbiienihnuitadTnw  M;ry  impodmnt 

(no  left  li>  riSiHn'lSe'direct'ioo  ABCD  ^"  J)-"*!  miy  point 

let  ■  line  be  dnim  perpendicuhf  n  AD  nnd  fmpar^aml  to  (ho 
dispUcemein  o(  tlie  p«nLcle  ahidi  *u  it  the  H**  '-''-»  'i- 
diituAam  bctnn.    Thnt  let  the  panicle  whidi 

J.  to  the  rishl  of  (ervanli.  at  i  eiv-  ■ *■ 

aod  BAC  cDftvenient  muliiple  oTL 
at  M  othlinilly  be 
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.'QBTC  hi  a  avr  •hnt  (w.    In  ikat  eboct  tine  the  £h1ue- 

«.  ..  a  J < HP^  HP-  «  by  P(".   The  oiocIm  of 

-' '-  tcmtdi  A.    At  ]  the  displace 

— -■-  ' ™™w-   /•  "  ■- 


Ilia  (he  dispticcnienl  !■  ippndi  mutely  the  umc  for  ill  the  pointt 
cloM  to  J.  ud  the  ait  la  neither  naended  nnr  coiBprmed,  but 
merely  ffi«iiaced  bodily  a  diwance  rcpieienird  by  jQ.  At  B 
there  II  no  diaplacement.  but  at  K  tbn^  ia  dieplacemrnl  towards 

di^mwi 


Thl  jiaHiluilcs  o(  nlec 

tKnted  by  the  dotted  curve  Ind  ia  Ccnanl  whei 

nraaion  tni  hacfrwirj  ia  eate 


the  mve 

Let  MN-ii-Udl.     ._  ._ _   _ „ 

travel  over  MN  the  particle  diaplaccment  at  N  changet  by  OR. 
md  QR-—ua,  H  that  QR7MN--11A'-  But  QR/MN- 
Mil.   Then 

„.      .  ...      jl^'-'yJ^.    . r   ..    j-_,  <*> 

*M. .L^  .._i__.^.  J  __..  — ..-^  m  terma  of  the  diipUcenieat. 


E^it 


■d[]) 


tl> 


„ ^ .-■lodty  in  termaofthe  jn _ 

CenaiU]!^  if  any  condition  *  ia  the  wive  ■■  carried  fcrrward 
unchan^  with  velocity  U>  the  chin|e  ol  «  at  a  siven  p^nt  in 
tine  df  ia  equal  to  the  change  of  •  aa  we  go  bocl  along  tjK  curve 
a  diitance  ja  "UJf  it  the  beglnping  of  4i, 

""^  E--D^ 

rkt  Ckaraclirulici  aj  Stand  Waa  CcrrtitaHiiat  IttMintll, 
path  and  Qiuliljr.'-Soundi  diflct  from  eadi  other  onljt  In  the 
three  reipecu  dF  loudn■t^  [Htch  ud  quitfty. 

The  laadnai  Of  Ihe  loiinil  bmnght  by  ■  tnin  al  mvei  of 
given  wive-ICTigth  depends  on  the  eneni  ol  the  to  and  fro 
eicunion  of  the  alt  piiticlei.  TUi  ii  obviotu  U  we  comlda 
that  the  greater  the  vibiition  of  the  lource  the  greater  ji  ihe 
oKuniMi  ol  Ihe  air  In  the  inuing  *avn,  and  the  louder  is  the 
tound  heard.  Hall  the  total  eicnnion  ii  called  the  implfiude. 
Thui  in  fig.  4  QJ  it  the  amplitude.  Methods  ol  mewuing  the 
amplitude  in  lound  wavci  in  air  have  been  dcviied  and  vill 
be  dacTibed  later.  We  may  my  ben  that  the  energy  or  the 
inlernlty  of  the  nund  of  given  vave-leRgth  b  praportlonil 
to  the  iquate  of  Ihe  amplitude. 

The  pilck  of  a  aound.  the  note  which  we  anlgn  to  il.  depends 
on  Ihe  number  of  .wave)  received  by  the  car  per  leeoad.  Thn  i* 
gener^y  equal  to  Ihe  number  of  vava  inujiig  (ram  the  source 
per  Mcond,  and  theteCaie  equal  to  lu  frequency  of  vibntiou. 
EspeTJoKDU.  which  win  ba  dcacnbed  nHM.  conveniaolly  when 


methods  of  detamming  i 
ODclusivdy  that  lor  a  ^vca 
Mine  wliatcver  the  touicc  of  lliat  nol 
(TEqaencici  ol  two  notet  (ormiag  i.  gi 
ume  in  whatever  ptn  of  the  inu^ci 
dtiuttd.    II«e  it  is  sufficicDL  la  u] 

of  4 ':  I ;  « :  H. 

The  piaHly  or  fintre  of  loiind,  t.i 


SOUND 

»  hxnJ  point  wt 


1  range  the  two  nota 
that  the  licqucndea  i 


m  frequency  o: 


Caaiaiiatta}ltit  VtlocUyalStmiWata  it  Ait,— liKVe^Uy 
■ritb  irtiich  wivo  of  kmgitudinil  diiturbance  travel  in  (ii  or 
Id  any  oibei  fluid  cid  be  calculated  (min  the  resistance  to  csm- 
prosion  and  citensios  and  Uie  density  of  the  fluid.  It  is  coo- 
veoient  to  give  this  calculatioii  before  ptoceediog  lo  describe 
the  experimental  determination  of  the  velocity  in  air,  in  olbcr 
gases  and  in  water,  since  the  calculation  serves  to  some  extent 
as  a  guide  in  conducUng  and  mtciprctlng  the  obseTvatioos. 

The  waves  from  a  source  surrounded  by  a  umfoim  medJuiu  at 
test  spread  out  as  spheres  with  the  source  a  centre.  If  we  take 
one  of  theM  spherca  a  distance  from  the  source  very  great  as 
compared  with  k  single  wave-fength,  and  draw  a  radius  lo  a 
point  on  the  ^hite,  then  lot  some  little  way  rounit  that  point 
the  sphere  taiy  be  tegarded  aa  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  or  the  1^  of  propsgation.  Every  particle  in  the  plane 
will  have  the  nnte  diipToceraent  and  the  same  velocity,  and  these 
will  be  perpendicuUi  to  the  plane  and  parallel  to  the  line  of 
propagalioo.  The  waves  for  some  little  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  plane  will  be  practically  of  the  same  size.  In  (act,  we  may 
neclect  the  divetsence,  and  may  r«ard  them  as  "  plane  waves," 

wbich  is  only  a  •li^l  modiSulion  a  a  method  given  by  W.  I.  M. 
Raaldnc  {PH.  Tn»t..  igTO.  p.  37J). 
Whatever  the  (om  of  ■  wave,  wt  could  always  forcfpil  to  travel 

if  WE  ccnM  apply  any  "  ntemal "  force  wt  liktd  10  each  puiiclel 
in  addition  to  the  ';  intenial  "^  loin  calird  iota  pl^y  by  ttit  com- 

mABdlig.  Si'.andwi 


on  In  lime  il  10  A'B'C,  when  AA'-UiO.  the  diinlaccment  of  the 
particle  origiiuny  ai  M  muM  change  Inm  PM  lof'MarbyPP. 
Thb  chaofe  ran  always  be  efleelcd  if  we  can  apply  whatever  force 
may  be  oeided  to  produce  iL 

of  plaoe  nva  travel  on  anchangrd  in  lorm  with  vrlocily  U. 

We  dun  nglrd  the  eiteniat  fom  as  applied  in  the  focni  cf  a 
pmnre  X  per  square  aniinietn  panlld  lo  the  lineal  pfopuatioB 
aad  varied  bom  p^l  to  point  as  CBjuiced  in  oidcf  to  make  live  dis- 
lurbsnce  cnvd  on  unchanged  in  form  with  the  specified  velocity  U. 
In  addHioa  ihne  will  be  the  inlemal  force  due  lo  the  change  la 


w9Bt  along  the  line  of  propsAatia 
travel  wiihihe  vetociiy  vTThe . 


4  rcrion  al  o< 


£  Hidagoea  the  discubaDcc,  and  then 


undistuihcd  paiti  of  the 


m  pofsCHcd  Sy 


matter  through  the  uifan,  aiid 
tn  ihe  matter  on  one  nle  of  the 
her  <ide.  U  cubic  centinetrea 
He  dcDbiy  il  n  the  maa  moviDE 
^U-  But  it  has  vdoeity  U,  and 
icd  in.     In  addition  tim  ia  a 


isturbcd  pa 


P+fiW. 

ie  vdoaty  of  a  p 


the  matter  to  the  left 
B  A,  Let  the  eicess 
S,  so  that  the  loul 

™    _  ,^     -..^.   -,  jilso  the  "eaiemal'' 

e  X,  and  the  lotaf  mamcntum  Sowing  out  per 


is"¥+a. 


B  and  Hbtnnhii  P 

(4) 

Llailicily.  (ubstitBting 

vofume  ix-^y 


X+P+6+,(U-l 
Equsiing  this  to  the  mommtun.  enlcrio 

X+a+pCU -«)•-, 
If  y  is  the  displacement  at  A,  and  if  £  is 
lor  fi  and  h  from  (a)  and  UJ  we  get 

But  timx  the  volume  it  with  density  p>  I 
with  density  # 

Then  X-E^+*l.-<(i+^-p.U'. 

or  X-rE-wU^dy/ifi.  Q 

If  then  we  apply  a  prcssone  X  given  by  [s)  at  every  p<rinl,  and  mo* 
the  medium  »ilh  any  uniform  velocity  U,  the  diiiuriiuict  remaii 
'    (pace.    Or  if  we  now  kap  the  undisturbed  nirts  of  t^ 
£«I.  the  disturbance  travels  on  with  velocity  U  il  > 

'TlVhe'^^tJ  U°is'iochMri*lhit'E-«U"™tben  X-i 
avcls  on  through  the  action  of  the  internal  lorci 
1  in  (arm  and  with  velocity 

U-V(E/rt,  (( 

_.._ X  is  introductd  in  order  to  show  that  a  wave  a 

Ix  propagated  unchanged  in  form.     If  we  omitted  it  we  iboul 
1.-..^  -^  ^__,. —  -i.r-  — I  flqujujjn  f6)  would  give  us  the  velocit 
'- — justified.    But  a  priori  » 


iQ.  and  certainly  no 


loo  of  the  i> 

I  of  the  rrquiret 
parted  with  ar 

Il  may  be  nolcifthat  theelani 

.... ■-- j„orfor<i">""Vi" 

ifimtion  £■ 


"''""^'abuming  that  they  goon  unchanged 

Lred  type  X  it  Is  obvious  thai  any 
any  vclocilv,  and  our  invtstigatiofi 
Juc  in  (6)  then  and  onlv  then  X  b 
nil  be  propagated  with  tnat  vekKJiy 


-WpW  -,UtlM  equation  (6)  bicomea 

-VWp/dp).  (7> 

fhtunad  by  Newton 


lly  el 
praps.  4B-49).     He  SI  . . 
-.,  --  ._      ..-.is  10  the  extensions  and  compremons,  or 
p-tr,   whence    tpjir-i^fle.    His  value  of  tbc  vthxiiy  in 

li—4(flf1  (NewtaaVtomiila). 

'    "'  of   Bwreurv.DT   I^T4,«0 

eing  taken  aa 


SOUND 

a  viJue  of  Ua  [n  the  DbahbouriiDod  oi 


diierwiaacy  wii  not  ti' 
u.ttt(6.vot.iiL)  poidUd 


vliidi  It  doKl) 


[UptlK'l  fmnuli).     (9) 


_  dv  in  accaikm  widi  obacrvitim.     Indnil  Sir 

G.  C.  Suka  [ifoa.  ondfJi^i.  Pifvi,  iiL  141)  '        '   ' 
toaU  departure  from  the  Adiabatic  condiciap 


mild  lad  u 


At  o' C. -*  h»vt  U.- V  (rt),  aad  l™« 
U,-tW(i+«i) 

-U>(i+0'OolS4J)     (lor  nun  nluei  dC  1).    (9 
1Tie  i/riodty  then  diould  be  iadepeodeat  of  the  barometrfc  preaun 


U^.-VW*).  (10) 

another  mutt  coohrmcd  by  observalion-  _ 

AlumHii  of  Furm  tf  Uu  Wata  inkn  Fnum  OoM  m  Cm- 
KliraUs.— Whta  thE  value  of  d^ldx  i>  not  very  iniall  E  u  no  lomti 

cneaiian  than  yP.     Tax  mi  be  letn  hy  eoniiderinc  that  the 
Rlation  hetweeo  p  toi  p  i>  (inn  bya  ciuve  and  not  by  a  HnJ^ 

We  may  get  tone  idc*  at  the  effect  by  — *pf™^*I  that  for  a  ihoct 

Let  lu  Kck  a  Bure  exact  value  foi  u.    If  when  Pchaaiti  toF+ii 
volume  Vchiopi  to  V~vlhen(P+-)CV-e)T-PVT. 

whence       •.•?{-,^+'^^^^^)  -^O+^f) 

We  h»«  0-1.-0(1 -iim-U<l-i'/V).»uicei./U--J)>/i.-i/V. 

Al»  rince    ^-ri-«V.  M    ,-Ml-»/V).   then    ,(U-n)'- 

VfcWr-tm.. 

.he«  W-^('+=^&) 

tf  U-VCtPM  ii  the  velodty  (or  amil!  i)i«utbai«i.  we  may 

put  Ui  for  U  IB  the  anaU  tew  on  the  tight,  ud  we  hate 

la.  for  it  ammei  that  the 


0,+i(-r+i}> 
imatigacim  b  lAviamly  n 
k  uncbanEed,  u.^  that  the  nn 


A>  we  obtained  the  mult 


>oly  apply  it  I 
n  dealt  with 


.mEXrtl 


xh^ 


:hanged  form, 

bort  ImEthi  and  such  ihml 

pta«.'«£wy»l'"-|,.W<^^»« 

:r  yihe 'normal  valiie.     If.  then. 


K  that  wSile  the  nodil  conditio™  of  4,  with  a-o  and 

■  •o,  travel  with  velocity  V(EM.  the  cieKi  exceed  that  vtlocity 
by   ilv+iK  and   the  hollow,   [all   ihort  of   it   by   t(T+ilii, 

Keeper  and  itccper.  and  the  train  b  ehaiwe*  into  aomethiriB 
Utce  f.  If  the  tteepneia  Eeti  very  ireat  dor  idveatisation  ceasct 
to  apply,  and  neither  experiment  nor  theory  baa  yet  ihovn  wlui 
happoL    Probabty  (here  ia  a  breaJtdown  01  the  wave  uoiewbat 


npUtiicts  of  nnnt  tj(  the  1 
'--'^  toaaA  an  anplilude  <rt  <.mi.  wimi  mc  imuinn 
A.  lon^    The  ampJitude  in  the  pipe  waa  ccn 

jinw  (where  n  is  die  frequency  and  a  the 

leriooily  chuEe  the  form  of  the  wave  in 
u_.~iJi.  ,t^  „,s  ate  wading  out  - 
proportion  to  the  dialaoce  fro 


imjEJu^); 


■d  y  «oon  ica  effect  ouit  become  nealinhle. 

lounda,  web  aa  a  peal  oi  thunder  from  a  near  flash,  or 
the  repon  of  a  run,  the  effect  may  be  couideiable.  and  the  rumble 
of  the  lluuidcr  and  the  pnloaged  boon  o(  the  fan  may  perbape 
he  in  part  due  ta  the  brcakdowii  of  the  wave  when  the  cresi  of 
manmum  pteowe  ha  moved  Pp  to  tlie  (rail,  tbouih  it  ii  probably 
due  in  part  ^ao  to  echo  from  the  autf  acca  of  beterageneoua  mabe* 
of  air.  But  there  ia  no  doubt  that  with  very  loud  exploHw  iounda 
the  normal  velocity  ii  quite  conudciably  exceeded.  Thui  ttecHult 
in  hit  eUaucal  eipetimesta  (deicribed  belowj  found  that  the  velodty 
of  the  repwt  of  a  piAlol  earned  throush  a  pape  dimijiiahcd  with  the 
inteoiicy,  and  hit  revilta  have  been  conBcmcd  by  J.  Viollc  and  T. 
Viulier  (see  below).    W.  W.  Jacgua  (FtiJ.  Maf..  lara..  7.  J-  "») 


A  very  eutioui  obiervatioi 

[1  an  appendix  to  Captain 
ir  Arclii  Btptnt.    In  de 


...  by  the  Rev.  G.  Fi.,,. 


le  day  and  one  day  only.  Fi 


Thii i) hardlyla he eiplained  by  i™.'™-  >'■' — 

Tie  Enrro  in  a  Wuw  Tnrm.—TlK  eneijy  in 
carried  forwaid  with  the  wavn  it  panly  &1ram  or 


o  change  01  volume  of  the  air,  panly 
,n  of  the  air  a>  the  wave*  pau.   iv 

The  kinede  anetBy  per  cubic  centimelr*  n  tM*,  when  r  la 
entity  and  k  ii  the  vclocily  of  disturbance  due  to  the  pauag 
le  wave,     ff  V  Ii  the  undWtBtbed  volume  of  a  email  portioi 


e  on  the  air  i>  (P^a)r,  and  the  work  S^ne  per  cubic  cenii- 
re  ia  (P+Jfth/V.  The  term  Pa/V  added  up  lor  a  complete 
le  vaniahe..  for  P/V  ia  conManI  and  Ir-0,  hdo  on  the  whole 
compiewan  «uab  the  extcnuon.  We  have  then  only  10  con- 
I  the  term  Jaeft'. 

Boft/V  -B/Ufrometjualiond) 
and  a  -EbAJ  Irora  eouaiion  (3) 
Then  (Oe/V  -}E»>rtP- W  fmm  equation  (6) 
■n  In  Ihe  whole  wave  the  potential  encrjy  equaU  the  k'i,.lic 
rgy  and  the  total  energy  In  a  complete  wave  in  aeolumii  1  tq.  cm. 

—'"'"-.':•"■■    :z=cB,Google 


++2 

We  luy  fiixl  ben  tl 
in  wUch  tbediii^iceic 


»  dv  curve  c4  xmplitmic 
X  ot  Ml  type  of  wave. 


71(  iVtjjiiw  </  5l>»J  IP™!,— Sound  w 


, J  .jrfKV  upon  whkn  tbxy  iai- 

thii  pRHim  baa  Hen  demonttrated 
BI  (.tjiii.  to  Fliyia,  1903.  II.  p.  40s). 

, . je  end  of  n  locwon  ana  fonnca  put  of 

■  •olid  •nlli  but  wu  free  to  move  tlmi^  a  bele  In  the  «U  iliibtly 
laiier  tluii  tlw  duk    When  intent  xrund  wavei  ioij^nged 


ulh  by  W. 


A.  theitidi  moved  bedrtlntMig!]  iliehDie.  and  l^an 

(here  wif 

Ld  AfiCD  ba  • 
-        iq.    em.  crwkddo. 
mm  OB  CD  i>  equal  n 

jaenlUiD  which  it  jeMive 

1  •econd.     On   tb*  whole  tli 


S  (6(.  Ill,  ud  that  they  in  nhaiKfaed  there  siclKwi  leSectioii 


J  = 

— *1  •econd 

bnthn 

-^   lii»i 

1   wtaole 

>  ihioa 


ABCD  iwlbcr  g; 


Ihioifb  AS  Mil  givn  up  10  Ca 
It  FTt  the  undinuibed  preenit 
ud  P-t-a  the  preuon  el  AB. 
tbemoineoIoinaileriiigthniUEhAB  pet  .SDnd  aJ^tP+a+tifJiL 
Bat^PiU-  P  l>  iIk  nocmal  pnnun.  ud  u  ve  only  *iih  la  God 

nCDitt>iatlimJ^(0+P<fiil.    But  the 


oT  the  path,   putting 

Hen  Je  !■  u  nclual  lenph  in  Che  diuurbance.  We  have  0 . 
evprcsKd  hi  terrni  o[  tl^  odjpRol  lennh  dji  and  tlie  diaplaci 
iy    »    thai    we    mun    put    H-£i+dy  ~  {i-t^yliijit, 

We  hive  already  lound  that  if  Vchanis  u  V-i 

-.'(}+'-f'Jl)-^l-£+-4'0'i 

iincep/V--Jy/itt. 

Wr  al»  have  ,^-^ifl(i+iy/ilx).    Subniiuiiat  ihoB  1 
and  ncflectinf  powcn  of  dyfdx  ahovt  the  iacoad  aic  gtt 

^"'JS^'"  """  ''"  ""''  "'  ^^  dlqilicemeniiBO^ 
pucdnt  (iy/di)>-(>i/U}*. «  have 

-Kt+I)  avengteniijy  percuMceeBtlnietn, 
a  teauli  6nt  puUiilwd  by  Lord  Rayki|h  tPkil.  Hat..  iV> 

fl  tho  train  of  mvca  ia  refieeled.  the  value  at  j 
lum  of  Ihe  valuea  [0     '  


he  encny  a^ll  i 


AB  ^11  be  the 
ilni,  and  will,  on  the  avetage,  he 
iKlI  thcrefoR  he  doubled.  Sli 
0  that  (Ijl  am  givea  the  average 


ND  [VELOcmr 

Bif€rimemialDtl€rmiiKaitniifltt  Vdacity  if  Snmd. 

An  obvioui  uMtbod  of  detenniBiac  tbe  vdodljr  ol  uuiul 

in  air  csa^U*  In  •tarUng  nme  Buod,  aay  bjr  Grinc  aKiiD,>iid 

•IMionlnf  ui  obaerver  at  aoine  meanred  dtMance  fmD  Ute 

KUD.  The  obtwcr  meuuiea  by  a  clock  or  cLranomttcr  the 
tinw  elapaini  between  ibe  itceipl  of  the  flub,  wUch  ptue* 
pndkally  imtantueouily,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Rpcst.  The 
diitance  divided  by  the  lime  givc5  Ibe  velodly  of  tbe  mind. 
Tbe  velociiy  Ihui  obiained  will  be  aSected  by  the  wind.  For 
inuuut,  William  Derham  {PhU.  Tram.,  170S)  made  a  leriei 
of  obiervatiani,  noting  the  time  taken  by  Ihe  Rpott  of  >  caiuion 
fired  on  BLackheath  to  tnvd  aciOM  the  Tlumes  U>  Upminsier 
Chmh  In  Eiaa,  iit  ■».  away.  Be  found  that  tbe  time  viiin) 
between  js)  KCondt  when  the  wind  wai  blowing  most  alrongly 
with  tbe  sDUDd,  to  bi  lecoadi  when  it  wu  nxwt  lUongly  again&t 
the  louDd.  Tbe  value  (or  iltU  aii  he  catimated  at  1141  ft.  pei 
second.  He  made  no  correction  for  temperature  or  humidhy. 
But  when  tbe  wind  ia  ateady  Eti  effect  may  be  eliminated  by 
"  redproca]  '*  obBervationt,  that  ia,  by  obaervationa  of  the  time 
of  pauige  of  wund  in  each  direction  over  the  meaauied  diatance. 
Let  D  be  the  diitance,  U  the  VFlccity  d  Kund  in  Kill  air.  and 
V  the  velocity  of  tbe  wind,  fttippoaed  for  aioiF^icity  to  blow  dirrctly 
from  one  aution  to  the  other.  Let  Ti  and  7i  be  the  obiervcd  limca 
of  paMR  ia  the  two  diifcliona.  We  have  U+v-D/Ti  and 
U-w-D^ri.   Addint  and  dividing  by  1  " 

If  T,  and  Tt  are  neariy  equal,  and  if  T-)rTi-t-TJ,  thn  b  very 
nearly  V  -  D/T. 

The  redpiDcal  mclbod  waa  adopted  Itf^iyjS  by  a  commiialon 
of  the  French  Academy  (Ithmnra  it  i'aailmit  dei  joencn, 
(i7jg).  Canoou  were  Gted  at  half-hour  intervab,  alternately 
at  Montmanie  and  MoBlIli*ry,  i>  or  18  ui.  apart.  Iheie  were 
aba  two  intermediate  Uationi  U  which  obaervalioDi  were 
made,  llietimeiwere  measured  by  pendulum  clocka.  Thentuh 
obtained  at  a  temperature  about  6*  C.  waa.  when  converted  to 
metrei,  O-337  metres/second. 

The  Ibeoretical  investigation  ^ven  above  sho«  that  if  V 
is  tbe  velodiy  in  air  at  1°  C.  then  (he  velocity  U.  at  o"  C.  in  the 
of  the  barometclc  ptoaure  and  thai 


U.-W(t+o-' 
In  iSii  a  I 


iM,  ' 


:e  U,-j 


apart.     Cannoni  were  £rcd  at  tbe 


obierver,  hit  "  pcnonal  equation"  como  in  to  aSecl  the 
atimation  of  the  quantity.  This  is  the  inteml  between  tbe 
arrival  of  an  event  and  hi)  petctption  that  it  has  urived,  or 
it  may  be  Ihe  intcrvU  between  iriivil  ud  hii  record  of  Ihe 
arrival    This  peiunal equation  is  diffennl  for  difleroit  obiervcra. 


nd  diffen 


ir  Ibe  I 


Whe 


the  ir 


iitioni  for  the  two  arrive 
It  for  the  flash  behv  aoN 


repoit  ii  measured,  the  pi 
are.  Id  all  probibillly,  diBen 
likely  less  than  that  for  the  so 
meot)  catiiod  out  by  V.  Regniuli  in  the  yea 
the  vdocity  «f  sound  in  <^n  air,  in  air  In  pipes  and  in  variotis 
other  gases  in  l^pes,  he  sou^l  10  eliminate  penonal  equation 
by  dbfwnsinc  with  the  human  element  In  Ihe  observations, 
tuing  ekaA  icceiven  as  observen.  A  short  account  of  these 
m  in  Pka.  Uai;  1S6S,  jj,  P.  >*'.  •! 


fuUu 


and  Ingenuity  of  Regnault's  work.  Ii  given  in  the 
Itimmra  de  Cmedtmic  ia  icitnca,  1S6S,  iiivIL  On  page 
459  of  the  Ulminrt  will  be  found  a  list  of  previous  cutfol 
uperiments  on  Ibe  velocity  of  aound. 

In  Ihe  open-air  eiperimeiiti  tbe  recdvir  consisted  of  a  large 
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b  by  »  fine  wire.    A  m 


coatKl-piKBidiusUblehy 

scr 

■•could  be 

B8d«toJurtloueb 

•  point 

(  the  cent 

re  ol  the 
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.    Wbenec 

nuct  »•*  mode  it 

comidclcd  «i  dtctn 

cdmiit 

whic 

hp«»edto 

a  recording  nation 

■Dd  ther 

e.  by  me. 

US  of  SI 

ele 

actuated  *  itylc 

vritinga 
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»  band  of 

trivdling 

moked  p.per.    On 

■he^ 

band    1 

tuning- 

orl 

electrically 

■econdi 

thei 

Myle  wro 

e  parallel  records 

the  drcujt  was  broken,  and  the  break  was  recorded  on 
The  drcuit  was  at  once  remade.  When  the  war 
Id  the  receiver  it  pushed  back  the  disk  from  the  coi 
and  this  brrak,  too,  was  recorded.  Ihe  tjmc  between 
could  be  measured  in  seconds  by  the  dock  sgnj 
fnctions  of  a  second  by  the  tunIn|-rork  record.  Tb 
apparatus  had  what  we  may  term  a  personal  equal! 
break  of  contact  couid  only  take  place  when  the 
travelted  some  finite  distance,  accedingly  small 


the  personal  eqiiarlon  of  the  a 


n,  ReEiuiuJt  determined 


e  wind 


I  poisi 


adopted,  the  interval  between  tbe  two  firings  being  only  a  few 
seconds.  The  temperaiure  of  the  i!r  traversed  and  its  humidity 
were  observed,  and  the  result  was  finally  corrected  to  tbe  vdocity 
in  dry  «r  at  o*  C.  by  tneaiu  of  equation  (lo). 

Rctoault  used  two  diSennt  diiunces,  via,  iiSo  mRn  and  1445 


Ui-330-7r  metjiec 
lie  PIbL  TVanf.,  1871.  161,  p.  i.  Ii  (ivn 


Interflitiiv  de 
.    .  .od  Hope     '- 


by  E.  ].  Stent  •It^Cawol  t^ood  Hope. 

^■■■jiE«L  u«  pcnonal  equations  of  the  -' — 

ined  and  allowed  for. 
Vdedly  of  StunJ  i*  Air  ani  oito  Gaja  in  Pipa.—la  ibi 
length  and  of  diametera 


I.    He  lound 
■meter.    The 

les  before  the 
lly  decreased 


of  the  vdocily  io  lit  in  pil 

rao^ng  from  o-rog  n1et^ 

lourco  *nd  the  net  hod  of  electric  regittr 

that  In  >[l  osa  the  vdodty  decreased  with 

sound  tnvelled  to  and  (10  in  the  pipes  seven 

•igools  died  sway,  and  he  found  that  the  1 

with  tbe  intensity!  tending  to  a  limit  for  very  IceDle  sounds, 

the  limit  betnt  the  lune  whaiever  the  source.    This  limit  [or 

\  diarnetet  I'r  m.  was  Us-jjo-fi  niel./tec,  while  for  a  diameter 

Regnault  also  set  up  a  shorter  length  of  pipes  of  diameter 
O'roS  m.  in  a  court  at  the  College  de  France,  and  Kilb  Ibis 
length  he  could  use  dry  air,  vary  the  pressure,  and  filL  with  oibei 
gases.  He  found  that  within  wide  Uinila  the  velocity  was  uide- 
pcndent  of  the  pressure,  thus  confirming  the  theory.  Com- 
paring the  velocities  of  sound  Ui  and  Ui  in  two  diSereat  gasea 
Kith  densities  pi  and  pi  at  the  same  temperature  and  picnure, 
and  with  ratios  of  specific  heats  71, 71,  theory  gives 

Ui/U.-Vlr.w'Tfcl. 
ma  formula  was  very  nearly  confiimed  for  bydnfen,  cmhon 
dioiide  and  nilmus  oiide. 

J.  Violle  and  T.  Vautin  Uim.  liim.  fht.,  1890,  voL  ig) 
Bude  obaarvatMU  with  a  tube  »!  m.  io  diwieter,  and, 
aAig  R^oault'i  ^paralin,  found  '1^  tl<t  vdcidty  could  be 
retresealed  by 

SJi-3(i+CVP). 
where  P  b  the  mean  eicca  of  picnur*  above  the  normal, 
ron  Hdnbolli  and  Kiidiboa  the  niDcIty  in  a 
IcM  than  that  in  Irae  air  by  a  quantity  depcndint 
■  dlameur  of  the  tube,  the  frequenc]'  cf  the  Bota  used. 
He  vbonafty  of  tbe  gaa  (RayUiA  Stmt,  ml  IL  H  MT*i- 


id  that  the  vdodty 
Is  was  the  same, 
formation  of  bar- 


Correcting  tbe  velocity  obtained  in  tbe  »t  m.  tube  by  Kbch- 
boB'i  formula,  Violle  and  Vautlcr  found  lor  the  vdocity  In  opes 
air  at  cT  C. 

whh  a  prebable  error  estimated  at  ^  010  metre.  ., 

It  is  obvious  from  the  various  experiments  that  the  velodljr 

of  sound  indiyairato°C.  itnotyet  known  with  very  great 


O.  -  UI  metna  par  wet 

Violle  and  Vauiier  made  some  later 
propagation  of  mutictl  Kninds  in  a  tunnel 
{Anit.  dtim.  thyt.,  igoj,  vd.  s).    They  fo 
(^  pnq>agation  of  diStienl  musical   sounos   ' 
Some  cutiona  e&ects  were  observed  in  the  foi 
monits  is  tbe  rear  of  the  priraaiy  tone  used. 
to  find  an  expluuiion. 

Vdodly  ^  Stiaa  ('n  IKEter.— The  velocity  in  water  was 
measored  by  J.  D.  CoUadon  and  J.  E.  F.  Sturm  [^m.  Mm. 
fhyt.,  1817  Is),36,p.9jfi)inthe*ateTOlL<ikeCeneva.  Abdl 
under  water  waa struck,  and  at  tbe  same  iiutant  some  gunpowder 
wu  Subed  in  air  above  the  bell.  At  a  station  more  than 
1)  kilometres  away  a  sort  of  big  ear-trumpet,  dosed  by  a  mem- 
brane, was  placed  with  tbe  membrane  under  water,  the  tube 
rising  above  the  surface.  An  observer  with  bis  ear  to  the  tube 
Doled  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  flash  and  sound.  The 
vdodty  deduced  at  i-i'  C.  waa  U-r«5  met./jec.,  agreeing 
very  closely  with  the  value  calculated  Itom  tbe  formula 
IP-E/p. 

Experiments  on  tbe  velodty  of  sound  in  troA  have  been  mad* 
on  lengths  of  iion  piping  by  J.  B.  Blot,  and  on  td^raph  wires 
by  Wenbeim  and  Brequet.  The  experiments  were  lut  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  suSdent  to  say  that  the  loulla  accorded 
roughly  with  the  value  given  by  theory. ' 
KiflatitH  tf  Strnid. 

When  a  wave  of  gound  meets  a  surface  separating  two  media 
it  is  in  part  reflected,  traveUing  back  from  the  surface  into  the 
first  medium  again  with  tbe  nlodty  with  which  ii  approached. 
Echo  is  a  familiar  example  of  this.  Tbe  lawa  of  reflection  of 
sound  are  identical  with  those  of  the  reflection  d4  light,  vii.  (1) 
the  planes  of  incidence  and  reSection  are  coincident,  and  (9) 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal.  Experiments 
may  be  made  with  plane  and  curved  mimns  to  verify  these 


diSraction  eOeets. 
at  the  focus  of  a  1 
parallel  "  Exam  "  c 


ir  fadng 


For  instance,  a  ticking  waidi  may  be  put 
trge  concave  metallic  mirror,  which  soids  a 

trumpet  is  jdsced  at  the  focui 
lirror  the  ticking  may  be  heard  easily,  though  it  is  quite  inaud- 
ile  by  direct  waves.  Or  it  may  be  revealed  by  pladng  a 
nsitive  flame  of  tbe  kind  described  bebw  with  its  noule  at 
le  iocus.  The  flame  Jumps  down  at  every  lick. 
Examples  of  reflection  of  sound  In  buildings  are  only  loo 
equent.  In  large  balls  the  words  of  a  speaker  are  echoed 
'  reflected  from  flat  walls  or  roof  or  floor;  and  these  reflected 
sounds  follow  the  direct  sounds  at  such  an  interval  that  syllable* 
and  words  overlap,  to  the  confusion  of  the  speech  and  the 

ven  in  Herschel's  article 

vpoiitana,  but  il  appears 

3  that  in  the  wfaispoing 

"  the  faintest  sound  is  faithfully 

to  tbe  other  of  tbe  dome  but  is  not  beard 


Intermediate  point." 
It  the  univenity  of  1 


In  v 


s,  for 


diameter  is  heard  very  much  more  loudly  qoite  close  to 
the  other  end  of  the  diameter  than  elsewhere,  but  in  St  Paul's 
Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  "  the  abnormal  loudness  with  which 

'  'ipei  is  heard  is  not  confined  Co  the  portion  diametiically 
oppoaite  to  that  occupied  by  the  whisperer,  and  therefore,  it 

' '  appear,  diiea  not  depoid  malcnijly  upon  the  symmetry 


SOUND 

creep  nuiMl  the  gilkiy 


[KEFRACTtrar 


of  ilie  doDw.    TIm  wluBpn 

Loriioiitally,  not  ncceuuUjr 

along  thut  nrc  towicds  wUch  the  whisperer  fices.    Tlui  ii  a 

coruequence  of  the  very  luiequil  audibility  of  a  whisper  in  front 

and  behind  the  speaker,  a  phenomenoa  which  may  aiily  be 

Obseivcd  in  the  open  air"  ISouihI,  a.  {  187). 

•he  wu™  p""!*!  OPA  ™?he  nd'i 
hrough  P.  Lei  PQ  repieKnt  a  lay 
if  Hund  nukioe  the  angle  0  with  the 

«  the  perpendi    '  ""     '^^ 


Lm  6(.  I 


be  propigilic 
/  aSecled  by  the  curvature  ol  the  sucfac 
■■■      ,  whispering  gallery. 

r  original  sound  is  an  . 
mosical  note,  the  octavo  of  the  (undimcnlal  tone  is  ceRccted 
much  more  slrongly  than  ihsi  ton«  ilwlf.  This  is  eiplained 
by  Riyleigh  (.Sfluiuf,  ii,  [  156)  u  a  consequtnM  of  the  inpgu- 
luiiies  of  the  reflfcring  suriace.  The  irregulariiiM  lend  hacli  a 
•catiered  ceflHtion  of  the  diflntnt  incident  tiains.  and  thii 
■cattered  reflection  becoma  more  copious  the  shorter  the  wave- 
length.  Hence  the  octave,  though  eompanitivtly  fethle  in  the 
incident  train,  may  predominate  in  the  scattered  reflection 
constituting  the  echo, 

Rejraciku  oS  SotmJ. 
When  a  wave  of  nund  ttavelling  tlin>u|h  one  medium  meets 
a  second  medium  of  *  diflEicDt  kiod.  the  vibrilions  o[  its  own 
particles  are  communiated  to  the  particles  ol  the  new  medium, 
ao  that  a  wave  is  excited  la  the  latter,  and  is  propagiled  through 
it  with  a  velocity  dependent  on  the  density  and  elulidty  ol  the 
Mcond  medium,  and  therefore  diffdiog  in  general  from  the 
previous  velocity.  The  direction,  too,  in  which  the  new  wave 
travels  is  diSercnt  from  the  previous  one.  Tbis  change  of 
direction  is  termed  rc/rociwn.  and  takes  place,  no  doubt,  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  same  lam  as  doci,  the  refraction  of  light,  via,  (i)  The 
Baw  direction  01  rcfraiud  iiy  lies  always  in  the  plaiu  »f  inctibiue, 
or  plane  which  contains  the  incident  ray  {i.e.  the  direction  of 
the  wave  in  the  first  medium),  and  the  aonnal  10  the  surface 
tcparating  the  two  media,  at  the  point  in  which  the  iocjdent 
ray  meeu  h;  (1)  The  line  of  the  angle  between  the  nonnal  and 
the  incident  ray  bears  to  the  iim  of  the  angle  betireen  the  normal 
■nd  the  refracted  ray  a  ratio  which  is  constant  lor  the  same 
pair  ol  media.  As  with  light  the  ratio  involved  in  the  second 
law  is  always  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wave  in 
the  Erst  medium  to  the  velocity  in  the  second;  in  other  words, 
the  ii'nei  of  the  angles  in  question  are  dirtcllf  proportional  to 
the  velocities. 

Hence  sound  rays,  io  passing  from  one  medium  into  another, 
ue  bent  in  towards  the  norma),  or  the  reverse.  Jtccoiding  (s  the 
velocity  ol  propagation  in  (he  former  eaceeds 
or  (alls  short  of  that  in  the  latter.  Thus,  for 
instance,  sound  is  refracted  Itmarit  the  per- 
pcodicular  when  passing  into  air  from  water, 
or  into  carbonic  acid  gas  from  air;  the 
'le  passage  takes 


ie  opposite  way. 


le  crilitBl  anilti  1 


0  the  analogous  case 
y  divi<Ua(  1^  lesa  by 


the  greater  veladty,  such  that  all  raya  of  sound  meeting  the 
surface  separating  two  dlHerent  bodies  will  not  past  onward, 
but  su9er  Lota]  reOection  back  into  the  first  body,  il  the 
velodiy  in  that  body  is  less  than  that  in  the  other  body,  and 
ii  the  angle  of  incidence  eiceeds  the  limiting  angle. 

The  velocities  <o  air  and  water  being  leqwclively  109a  and 
4700  ft.  tbe  limiting  angle  lor  these  media  may  be  easily  shown 
to  be  slightly  above  ijl'.  Hence,  rays  of  sound  proceeding 
Irom  a  distant  source,  and  therefore  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  to  PO  (fig.  i]),  tbe  angle  POM  being  greater  than  uf  will 


to  the  1 


itaU,b 


:es,  llie  report  of  a  gun,  ho 
lii  Xenrej.— As  light  is  concentrated  in 


the  air),  so 
other  hand, 


ns  tjor  wmcn  tne  vbouiy  01  ugni  is  lesa  than  for 
luud  ought  to  be  made  to  converge  by  passing 

produce  convergence  with  water  or  hydrogen  gaa, 
the  velocily  of  sound  eiceeda  its  rale  in  air,  the 
lens  ought  to  be  concave.  These  results  have  been  confirmed 
eaperimentiUy  by  K.  F.  J.  Sondhauss  [Poig.  Ar.n.,  iBsi.  8;. 
p.  J7S),  who  used  a  collodion  kns  filled  with  cubonic  add.  He 
found  its  focal  length  and  henco  the  refractive  uidei  of  the 
gai,  C.  Hajech  {Ann,  -iliim.  fky).,  it^i,  (iii),     vol.  St)  alsa 

cODlaining  the  gaa  10  be  eiperiotcnted  on,  and  he  found  that  the 
deviation  by  the  ptism  agreed  veiy  closely  with  the  theoretical 
viluea  of  sound  in  the  gas  and  in  air, 

Osborne  Reynoldi[J'i-«,Bfly,S«,,i8j4,3>,p.sjjlfiist  pointed 
out  that  refraction  would  result  from  a  variation  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  different  heights.     The  velocity 
of  sound  in  air  is  independent  of  the  pressure,  ^SbbUI" 
but  variea  with  the  temperature,  its  value  at  f  C. 
being  as  we  have  seen 

U-lWi+ief). 
where  U.  is  the  velocity  at  0°  C,  and  a  ta  t~ 
eapaniion  ■00365.    Now  i(  (he  temperature  is 
than  at  the  surface,  the  velocity  overhead  is  gte 
front  is  in  a  given  position,  as  0  1  (fig.  14),  al 


shown  by  tbe  st 


0  the 


lurlaee.  TTiis  is  well  iUusltatcd  by  the  remarkable  horiiontal 
carriage  of  sound  on  a  still  clear  frosty  morning,  when  the 
surface  layers  of  air  are  deddedly  colder  than  those  above- 
At  sunset,  loo,  after  a  warm  day,  [f  the  air  is  still,  the  cooling 
of  the  earth  by  radiation  cools  the  lower  hiyers,  and  sound 
carries  eieellently  over  a  level  surface.  But  usually  the  lower 
layers  aro  warmer  than  the  upper  layers,  and  the  velocity  below 
Is  greater  than  the  velocity  above.  Consequently  a  wave  from 
lueh  as  b  1  tends  to  turn  upxrards,  IS  shown  in  the  successive 
positions  6  1,  3  and  4.  Sound  is  then  not  so  well  heard  along 
the  level,  hut  may  still  retch  an  elevated  observer.  On  a  hot 
summer's  day  the  lempcratuie  of  the  snrface  layers  may  be 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  higher  layers,  and  the  effect  on 
the  horiionlil  carriage  of  sound  may  be  very  markud. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sound  travels  Car  better  with  the  wind 
than  against  it.  Stokei  showed  that  this  effect  Is  one  of 
retraction,  due  to  variation  of  velodiy  of  the  alt  _^^^^ 
from  the  surface  upwards  (Brsf.  AtsK.  Rif.,  1857,  p,  J^^^jJJ* 
i>).  It  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  obaervttioB 
that  the  wind  increases  in  velocity  finm  the  surface  upvanlt. 
An  excellent  Qlustiatlon  ol  this  increase  was  pointed  out  by 
F,  Osier  to  the  shape  of  old  clouds;  their  upper  poMioni  alwtyi 
appear  dragged  tonnid  and  Ibcy  leu  over,  at  it  wire,  in  tki 


with   the 
wind 

Hm  vdodty  dI  any  put  ot  t  wavt  front  Kl*tiv«  to  Iht  creuod 
wai  be  tbc  sonul  velocity  o(  louod  +  the  vdodly  o(  the  irind 
at  that  poiDl.  Since  the  vdodty  iocnuca  u  we  fo  upwardi 
tbe  (tout  tends  to  iwing  rouod  and  tnvet  dawnwardSt  *s  ibown 
ia  the  uicccnivE  podlkmi  a  i,  i,  j  and  4,  in  dg.  14,  «hcM  He 
waat  luppoK  the  wind  la  be  blowinj  from  left  to  liglit.  But 
il  Ibe  wind  la  agtinit  the  niind  the  velocity  of  a  point  of  Ibc 
wave  fiont  ii  Ibe  DOrinal  velocity— the  wind  vdodly  at  tbc 
point,  ajid  M  dcaeaia  11  we  ciie.  Then  the  ftont  ttuda  lo 
mint  rauDd  aad  tiavel  upwards  a*  ibown  in  the  mcccMlve 
powtiont  b  I,  ),  ],  and  «,  In  G|,  14,  where  the  wind  it  traveUIni 
inn  right  to  left.  In  the  6sit  caie  tbc  wavei  ue  more  Ukdy 
to  reach  and  be  perceived  b)  an  observer  level  xitb  the  wuice, 
while  in  the  Mnad  caie  tb^  may  f>  ovet  hia  bead  and  not  be 
bewdattO. 

DifraaUn  0}  SttinS  Wna. 

Many  o[  the  wcU-Juewn  pbenonena  ol  optical  diSiaclioa 
may  b«  imitated  witb  khiikI  wavn,  especially  if  tbe  waves 
be  short.     Lord  Raylngh  (Siinihfc  Fafroi 


implej,  a 


reader 


I  his  a 


We  ihall  only  coDtidet  one  inlerestinc  case  of  iiHiul  diSiactJon 
•hicta  may  be  easily  atBcncd,  Wben  wg  an  walking  past  a 
f^nce  formed  by  equilly-ipiced  Trrttcil  nib  or  overlapping 
boardi.  we  ma;  ofien  Bote  thai  each  fooisiep  ii  faUowed  by  a 
oiuiicai  ling.  A  sharp  clip  oI  tbe  hands  may  alio  produce  tbe 
effect.    A  sboit  impulBve  wave  travels  uwaids  tbe  fence,  and 


ftocit  aide  of  li;e  fence. 

f  5  « 


It  any  n 


inthc 


rce  Hty  otaily  in  tbe  line  of  the  iwli 
that  the  sivuul  wave  reachci  F  tbe 
LO  a  circle  efradiiis  very  neariy  eqiot 


Ehamvelled 
quite,  u  S  is  1 
|>hailnvTDed  I 

waves  "  nluni  to  S  their  diianee'iput  it  cnutf  equal 
dintiB  hrtwecn  ibe  rails,  and  the  observer  tha  bears 
itly  sEF.    Bet  if  an  observer  is  staiioned 


, theplsocof  tbenib.^^ 

eiitle  of  radius  aesily  equal  id  DF. 
-  aearly  CF,  and  so  on.    *-  ■' 


a  note  ol  wave-lesath ,  , 

at  S'  the  wavn  wilJ  be  about  — 
with  nearly  twice  the  Ireqiwncy, 


muad  tbc  frequency  in 


e  regularfty 


anil  isgn.    The  railbifi  is  (an  dc 

Preguncy  ontf  Pilck. 

Sounds  may  be  divided  into  noises  and  muscat  nc 
DoiK  is  an  itregular  distutbaocc.  If  we  study  tbe  » 
ing  it  we  find  that  there  is  no  regularity  of  vibntioT 
sole  alwayi  arises  from  a  nuta  which  has  soi 
of  vibration,  and  which  sends  equally^paced  waves  into  ttia 
air.  A  given  note  bas  always  the  same  frequency,  that  is  to  aay, 
tbe  bearer  readvci  Ibe  same  number  ot  waves  per  second  what- 
evD  the  source  by  which  [he  note  il  produced.  Vihoua  instni- 
ments  have  been  devised  which  pti>duce  any  desired  note,  aod 
which  are  provided  witb  methods  ol  counting  tbe  frequenry 
of  vibration.  Tbe  results  obtalacd  fuUy  cosfirn  tbe  geiural 
law  that  "  pitch,"  or  the  position  of  the  note  Id  tbe  musical  scale, 
depends  solely  on  Its  frequency.  We  ihill  now  deKrIbc  tome 
ol  tbe  methods  ol  determining  frequency. 

Sevirt'i  toothed  wkeri  apoaraliis.  aaaed  after  F(Bi  Savart 
(ini-i84i)>  a  FiBicb  pliytKnt  and  inriEOn.  ffinrfirs  ti  a  bnas 
wbed,  whose  edge  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  projectidg 
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whkli  b 
__ ._ ... —  _ ma  pvrpenoKuisT  ro  its  pUna 

wheels,  ibe  kit  of  which  iiiurnMrmud  by  tbe  hand.   TheUntbcd 

wheel  beint  let  is  motitiii.  the  a^n  si  a  card  or  b~     ' 

pifce  of  commoa  miiefiaper  is  tiu  aninst  Ibe  (• 

will  be  beard  arising  from  the  npidly  sueeeediiw  displace 

of  the  sir  ia  its  vicinity.   The  pitchofthbaole  wiUrwaM  th 

oaiiitaiMd  uiuionn.     It  may  thus  be  bnx^ht  Ion 
any  sound  of  which  it  may  be  riquind  to  detennloe  ll 

thnx  cxUvn  hicher  than  ihe  A  wh'iil  Is  ladicaiad  niwicslh  by 
a  snull  cin:de  j^acnd  bit  ween  Ibe  secDad  aad  third  lines  ol  tbe 


riSrE,'-hen  tl 


dI  die  nning^lork  usqaUy  eu 

r -tl  may  be  glofa  by  a  pi* 

te  peodueed  wnh  Sevan's  apparatus  i 

.. uJ    ^    £j^    ^ 


re  sucli  ibat  Ihe 


laie  of  molntion  of  ihc  toolbed  wbed  Is  tbeieb*  bioBii 
theri  ih«  isner  wheel  wiH  perform  44  icveulifiBS  ir.  ..  ..H.....S.. 
and  bence,  if  tbe  mmber  of  its  teeth  be  lo,  tbe  aumber  ol  Mps 
inpartad  to  tbe  cud  even  second  wil  amount  id  44X80  or  uio. 
Tbu,  ibeiehn.  is  the  number  of  vlbntiens  conapaodiiic  u  Ihe  note 
A..  If  we  (Evide  tbii  by  )■  or  «,  *<  obtain  44a  as  1^  number  of 
vibntinna  aumUf  u  tbe  note  A,  If,  for  lb*  aloilc  toothed 
whrel.  be  nibKltutKl  >  let  of  four  with  a  csmmoa  aiw  in  which 
the  ticth  are  la  the  mtiea  4:  5;  6:  I.  and  if  Ihe  card  be  rapidly 
naian]  along  their  edges,  w«  shall  hear  disdnetly  produced  the 
hli^dairwntZ  dwid  C,  E,  C,  Ci  and  Shan  thus  miufy  oonelves 
thalibernurva]sC,E;C,CandC.Cianl,  I  and  1  mpectivdy. 

Neiiher  this  inuruneot  nor  Ibe  aeat  to  he  de«iil>ed  snow  used 
foe  exact  work;  they  merely  setrc  st  iOustnliou  of  the  law  ol 

Th^n>MelUF.  W,  A.  Seebecli(iSos-ie4o]islbeiimplenfam 
of  apparatus  thus  deeigoated,  and  conusts  of  a  brge  ciifrular  disk 

10  rrvotve  with  nodente  npidity.  This  duk  is  per>.  !!!'!***'' 
Iarat>l  wiih  sosll  IDund  boles  amnged  in  dRle*  '**^ 
about  the  centre  of  the  disk.  In  (he  Sni  series  of  circles,  icclionlag 
from  Ihe  centre  the  openlnn  are  so  made  as  to  divide  Ihe  respeclin 
circufflfenneca,  on  which  they  are  louod,  in  alhuot  pans  bearing 
to  each  other  tbe  nlioa  of  Ihe  numbsts  *,  4;  sT?,  8,  tdTiI.  16.  >S 
aa,  u,  n  48;  64-  The  second  series  eoosists  of  dretes  each  of 
wiiicn  IS  fanned  of  two  sets  of  perforatioaa,  id  the  firil  drrle  arranged 
aa  4L^  in  Ihe  aext  as  1:4.  then  si  i:t.  y.j,  4:7.  Id  the  outer 
series  is  a  circle  divided  by  petfontions  hio  lourieu,  the  numbers 
of  ahqDoc  pans  being  ai  j  :  4  : 5  :  «.  loUowed  by  oiben  whid  wc 
Deed  aot  further  refer  to. 

The  disk  being  Mancd.  then  by  mesm  of  a  tube  held  at  one  end 
bslwssa  the  Ues,  and  applied  acar  to  the  disk  at  the  other,  or  men 
easily  witb  a  eoononbByaws.  a  blast  el  air  is  made  to  fail  on  th* 
pan  of  the  dish  wluch  contains  any  one  of  the  atHive  cirTlr*.  Tbc 
current  beiag  alternate  transoiitud  aad  shut  ofi,  as  a  hole  pBHca  an 
aad  00  Ikaapsnniod  (he  tubasr  beUows,  causes  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  air,  whose  fnquericy  depends  on  the  number  of  times  per  secoBd 


revolvas  mm  n|>idly:  arid  if,  tbc  ivvolution  of  tbe  disk  heiog  kept 
as  steady  as  possible,  the  tuba  be  passni  lapidly  acrom  the  cIiem 
of  the  &st  series,  a  series  of  nocea  is  heard,  which,  if  the  UneB 
he  deumid  hv  C,  form  the  sequence  C,  Ci.  E,.  d.  C>.  Ac.    In  Uk* 

dfcle  in  which  we  have  two  ■«•  o(  holes  divUing 

Ind  Ihc  ott>s  into  10, 

■     iwuld 

Itjil  by 

r -_  may  be  conidtuied  idth  a  good 

lindinr-top,  a  perforated  aud  diik,  aod  a  tube  for  bhiwing  with. 
Theuren  of  C.  Caaniard  dc  hi  Tour  isfoundtdon  tbe  mme  petnclple 
I  the  prscedrAf.    It  coaalsts  of  a  eyUndrical  dest  ol  trass,  the 
BMe  oi  iriiich  11  pierced  at  in  asitre  with  aa  opening  _„  , 
io  which  is  Snd  a  bra*  tube  protecting  outmnii,  andy.    .  ■ 
intended  for  supplying  tbe  avhy  of  Ihc  cyli«ier  with  rK* 
campiTHsd  air  ot  other  pa.  or  cren  Hqiud.    Tbe  top""^- 
of  the  eyJinder  Is  formed  tC  a  plate  perforated  near  ils  adn 
by  holes  distributed  uniformly  in  a  dicle  concentric  wiih  the 
plate,  and  which  art  cut  oUiquely  through  the  thlckoet*  ef  the 
plate.    IramtdiaMy  above  this  Ba(d  pfaie,  and  almost  a  contact 
with.lt.  ii  iKKbcT  of  tbe  same  dimenaons,  ar«l  fumhlied  irith  the 
■ma  number,  m,  of  openings  simibily  plaosd.  but  paann*  ablii|UFly 
through  in  an  opposite  direction  from  those  iu  tbc  Gaed  plate,  the 
Doe  •«  being  inclined  u  tbe  left,  the  other  to  the  rigbi. 

This  second  plate  is  capable  ol  rotation  about  aa  aiw  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane  aiui  passing  through  its  centre.  Now,  let 
the  movable  pkte  be  at  any  tine  hi  a  poiitioa  such  that  its  holes 

•■    ^^ ^-  ■■«  the  bellows 

Lpiicity,  being 


A  still  rfn^iler  fbm  of  i 


+4^ 


be  Ihe  fluid  cfflpl«)iT<l)  b«  p«t  n  vtion;  tbr 
;c  wU]  itjilie  the  udc  of  each  op^ns  in  the 
pUie  in  u  ctdique  direclion  (u  i 
.  Ii|.  16),  ud  will  thenfoce  ui|e  t 
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conliaiully  u  \oag  u  «r  it  tupplird  to  (he  t 
vctocily  of  rolalton  of  the  upper  plate  will  be  mt 
certAko  auuDum.  at  which  it  may  be  m"'"'*'"* 


|HiliH  of  tht  eiterul 


off  I  Hid  tW  comcquoitly. 

H««  uiiea  the  bim  oin _. 

'   immadlatcty  in  contact  with  the 


ha  lu  eonnant  value.  II,  theo.  we  cai 
■I  ef  Kvolutiou  perfornied  by  the  plali 
Jl  at  Mice  have  the  numberot  vibniiarL 
lo  Ihe  audible  note  by  multiplying  ni  by  ■ 


HTcesivrly  to  the  divitioni 

L  d  each  Rvolucioii  o[  Ihit 

in  teeth  be  too,  wiU  tom- 

»...»»«  »  ^.^  »»..».,  >«JteJ.  a  projecthiK  pin  fixed 

a  tooth  of  aiiatber  toothed  wheel  an]  lumi  it  round. 

h  it  a  conTlfioAding  indet  which  thui  twofda  the  number 
of  the  fint  toothed  whed.  Aa  an  example  ol  the  applica- 
hia  litcn,  Hpfioae  that  the  aamber  of  levDTuiiou  of  tbe  plate, 
Ti  by  the  iddieee,  amouau  u  ffoo  In^a  minute,  that  ia, 
n-  BBCOikl.  tbea  the  number  ol  vibralLOU  oer  Kcond  of  the 
ach  plate -«) 

A  of  the  iiien 

i^blejl^ 


H.  N.  Don  [l»03-l879)  pnxliiail  a  m 
by  whKh  tlK  lelaluna  ol  ifiBerent  miiak 
-....  nadDy  aaccriained.  In  it  (be  & 
£;;_■       are  each  (urniahed  with  four  o 

aliquot  pani,  aa.  lor  eaam^  8.  lo,  ii. 


fork.     The* 
taincd  wit>>  ■ 
movable  glaaa  pl^te^  and,  IT  the  time  i 

movinathrouBhaBivendiiiancecanl 

of  complete  uod^lfationi  eahibiled  Ol 
which  L>  evidently  the 


(FREQUENCY  AND  PITOt 

]4clded  by  the  [cbIe.  Or.  if  the  aaage  plaM 
ct  laritb  two  tuninf-focka,  we  ahall,  by  ooapw 
nnuodiiei  in  the  one  Trace  with  that  ia  the 


hither  than  tfie  other,  it  will  give  double  the  number  of  wavn 
in  the  luse  diiunce.  The  nutioa  of  the  plate  may  be  nmpljr 
produced  by  dropfiing  it  between  two  vertical  groovea,  tbe 
tunini-forb  being  propmy  fixed  to  a  frame  above- 

Crenter  accuiscy  may  b«  attained  with  arevolving'drumfliron^ 
Eiaph  fim  devind  by  Tlmmai  Yoau  (£bL  »  Jm.  PtiL,  1807, 
I.  19a).  contiitinc  ct  a  cylinder  which  may  be  coaled  -.  .  .. 
with  lamp-black,  o^  better  adll,  a  mRaUic  cylindef  '■'"—'■ 
niund  which  a  nachened  iheet  of  paper  ia  wrapped.  "*'^'*^ 
The  cylinder  i>  mounted  on  an  asi  and  turned  round,  while  tbe 
aiyle  attached  to  the  vibndiig  body  la  in  light  contact  with  it.  and 
traces  therefore  a  wavy  drcie,  which,  on  taldna.  off  tbe  paper 
and  flattening  it.  become*  a  wavy  ainjght  line.  The  ■upenonty 
ol  this  arrangement  ari<«  Inm  the  eompiraiive  [acOity  with 
which  the  number  of  revolution  of  the  cyHnder  In  a  nvea 
time  may  be  aacertaincd.  In  R.  Koenii'i  ananRmenl  (QwtfKt 
aptritiKis  if'ocnultfu,  p.  I)  the  axil  of  the  cylinder  ia  [aihionad 

a>  well  ai  a  rouioiy  motion  of  Ihe  cylinder.   Tie  linei  traced  out 

when  moR  than  one  turn  is  given  to  tile  cylinder-  In  the  pbc&uitv- 
giaph  of  E.  U  Scott  Ifamfia  rtnimi,  iMl.  u,  p.  tot)  any  lounl 
whatever  may  be  made  to  record  iti  tiaco  on  the  paper  by  meani 
of  a  large  parabdic  cavity  mcmblii^  a  vpcaScing-trumpet.  which 
if  freely  open  at  tbe  wider  extremity,  but  ii  cl«ed  at  the  other 
end  by  s  thin  nretcbed  membnne.  To  the  centre  of  thli  nembana 
ia  attached  a  bnall  featber<flbre.  which,  when  Ihe  reflector  ii  wit- 
ably  placed,  tojchei  lightly  tbe  wrface  of  the  revoIvin(  cyUnder. 
Any  loiind  [vich  at  that  ol  tbe  human  voice)  tranimltting  lU  ray! 
into  the  teDcctnr.  and  commaidcating  vlbntory  motion  to  the 
menibnne,  will  caioe  the  feather  to  tncea  limioui  line  on  tbe  paper, 
[f.  at  the  Btne  time,  a  tuning4ork  of  known  number  of  vibntfona 
per  lecond  be  made  to  trace  it*  own  line  dote  to  tbe  other,  a 
'  "■■  '  n  linea  givefl  the  number  cooeapandiog  to  tbn 
aiLon.  The  phoEiognpfa  (ff.fr.)  may  be  regarded 
ihii  data,  m  that  it  reconlt  vibiationi  on  a 
ilk. 

—A  mode  of  eihlhitini  tbe  ratio  of  the  f le- 
waa  deviled  bv  Juki  Antoine  Liltajout  (t»ij- 
tg  of  each  fort  ii  nied  a  tmall  plane  mirror, 
vibratet  in  a  vertical,  and  tb* 
are  10  placed  thai  a  coaverfiiw 
ir  ia  Terlecled  to  the  other  and 
"  '     '   I  fork  alone  vibiatei. 


revolving  diur 
LiiHiiu  F 

The  two  lork^ 
olbei  in  I  h.r^ 
beam  of 
Ihenbnx 
the  poin 


I  horizontal,  plan. 

t  on  the  icreen  appean  lengthened    0 

«  ai  inclination  of  the  finl  n .  

'  vibratei,  the  point  appeart  lengthened  out 

tf  both  vibrate,  the  piunt  detcilbn  a  cum 

Mil  ihnHjgh  the  peniKence  of  the  retinal 

— '  ■■-  ^ma  hy  aid  of  the  vibla- 

,_ he  iavewud-     InBead  irf 

Ihe  objective  of  a  microicDpe  ii  attached  tn  ooc  pnm* 
t  fork  and  tbe  eyepiece  of  the  nicroicape  it  fixed  twhind 
. J    .,  _    _.._._  ...  .  .    .  y^^^ 


it  loci 


CtS'['._ , , , 

Ba  tbe  biiriii  poln  deicribtng  T  JMiimn  fitureL  If  <he  tv 
fcwka  have  IM  lanie  frequency,  it  [1  eaaily  teen  that  the  fiffure  wi 
be  an  eUipie  Oncluding  aa  limJIlBf  ea^  depeodiof  on  relati^.. 
ampUmde  and  phaie.  1  ciick  and  a  atr^ht  1^-     tf  the  lorki 

and  from  ita  rate  of  rcvolutiiai  the  nlio  of  Uie  fiequenden  may  bir 
determined  (Rayleigh,  Sttmd.  i.  |  u).  II  one  ia  tbe  octave  of  tbu 
other  a  figure  of  %  may  bo  deicribed.  and  h  on.  FJg.  iS  ihowa 
curvei  given  by  ifltervali  of  Ihe  octave,  the  twelfth  andtheBltfa. 

The  lialeldopbone  deviaed  by  Chailei  Wheatiione  in  1817  givei 
thete  figure*  In  ■  timple  way.  It  comiita  of  a  nraight  rod  clBinpefl 
in  a  vice  and  carrying  a  bead  at  in  upper  free  eiid.  Tbe  bmd  ia 
illuminatrd  and  ifaowt  a  bright  point  of  Uftht.  If  the  rod  ii  circular 
in  irction  and  perfectly  uniform  the  end  will  deiciibe  a  ciirle. 
ellipie  or  itnight  lirte;  but.  at  the  elatlidly  it  utually  not  exactly 
the  Bme  in  alT  directiont.  the  figure  ututlly  changei  and  ttvolvea. 
Varfoui  modificatiom  of  tbe  kaJeidopboDe  have  bees  mada 
(Ravleigh.  Stimd,  \  a). 

Koenig  deviled  a  clock  in  which  a  failE  of  frequency  64  takea 
the  place  of  the  pendulum  fWUd.  Ann.,  iBSo,  ii.  154).   The  molioa 
nf  the  fnrk  it  maintained  by  the  cinck  acting  Hirmjgh  _ 
an  acspoeat.  and  Ihe  dial  leoiaen  bneh  the  n  a  mber  JL" J*  ]L^ , 
of  vibiatiDna  of  Ihe  fork  and  the  tecooda,  minutet  and  JST?' 
booia     By  companion  irilh  a  clock  of  Imown  rale  ''^^ 
the  total  number  of  vibratloni  of  the  fork  In  any  lime  may  be 
accurately  determined.     One  pmna  of  the  fork  can^  a  mirT«- 
tcope  obleetive.  part  of  a  vOninq  mivoKMW,  of  whkh  the 
cy^ricCT  la  fined  at  tbe  back  of  lb*  dock  ud  tto  Utwjain  i|w* 

,    zedOyGOOgle 


FREQUEKCY  AND  nTCH) 
mute  by  tkc  clack  lork  ud 


-nouEh  it  appfart  flrty.    bpuia 
■  bluk  proitf.  u  lidd  pear  tb 


panlld  to  Itie  udf,  u^nppaH  that  nc  ntcb  tL 

IIm  o(  the  r%lit-hind  prou.    Let  the  cyKiider  be  muted  h 
c«h  while  Une  mow  ftaoly  into  the  flta  nC  the  oeu  vhil 


>  puikuhr  pniiian  c 
■am*  difluc*  aloM  : 
Tlw  moK  viU  be  cut 
n  the  (unbelt  iwini  i 

inn  «UI  be  cuetly  a 

cyliiida-  ud  the  bUck  fsrk  Hill  thmfam 

beiwno  (h(  liui  on  the  cyliDdcr.    If  the  i 


the  cyiioder,  the  pnnf  wiU  elwayi  be  The 
■sd  cut  ofl  ihe  HIM  katth  lf«n  vHW. 
:  [n  the  ptBldoD  of  the  lin  cortHpoiidinc 
t,  then  lex  end  learn  till  the  furtfaot  wing 
^  theraithad  nine  out.  vhcntheappeaT' 
..  i_.      Ti_  ijnimtry  hMWRB  the  my 


JchndiEhtly  flr 


ielhel 


IE  frequency  ol  the  lotk  k  the 

■nire  una  pniDl  ■  point  U  ■  KMld  ■>  the  Bambret  U  nvn 
pdiBing the  pointper  lecand.  Thia mpperviui  «*■  luvd  Id  An4  the 
lempentun  coemcjent  of  the  frequency  of  forki,  the  value  ab- 
cuned— 'Oooii  beioi  the  teme  u  that  foiiDd  by  Koen^^  Aoolher 
iaipefUiic  limit  of 'the  invbdaation  wu  that  the  phue  of  vibrA- 
lion  of  tlie  fork  **a  not  ultorM  by  bowing  it,  the  ampUlude  akine 
chanBinf,  The  method  is  cuily  adaptnl  for  the  coavene  dcEer- 
mlsalk»  of  iprKl  td  lEnluiiua  whes  the  fnqueDcy  of  a  (oik  ii 

The  phonic  >h«l,  inicHtid  indeptndenlly  by  Paul  La  Cour  and 
Lnni  E^vleith  (lie  Sunid.  L  I  £S  c>.  muuti  of  a  whfri  cuTvina 


tkaiicMf  maintained ^ 

drirn  et  fuch  nie  that  tb« : 
the  period  of  the  cutrenu  then  on  puttiol  on  the  cunciil  the  eleclco- 
atafiwt  ooatrali  the  nte  of  the  wheeTio  tfiat  the  agieement  of 
perwd  it  nact.  and  the  wbeet  letllea  down  to  move  »  that  the 
•tatiie  drivios  fonai  juM  wpply  the  wwk  uken  oui  of  the  wheel. 


If  the 

auch  a  wheel  provided 

the  eiact  frequency  of 

near  31.    Thui  the  wbrd 
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>fc  M  do  it  nay  not  be  ateMiy  to 
lona  tsution  may  be  maintained  by 

ttperinent  docribed  by   Rayki(b 

a  drivioE  lorit  icnown  to  have  a  frequency 
bed  macft  about  B  revolutions  per  iccand- 


Ul  be  fixed  a 


'a-a^ 


if  the  fork  bai,  eay.  la^er  pi 


Ppeared  u  a  br^hc  point 

d  thnHigh  the  hole  in  the 
I  bright  pointB  flaihina  out 
rvaljof  i  jecond.     Let  n 

U  the  folk  oiaka  en^ly 

le  pendiduin  beat, 
secondii  the  time 
._  the  two  podtiom 
si  of  I  lecond.    But 
ay.  rather  pwr  ...>-. 

ibe  end  oTthc 
quite  come  uto  poeition,  and 
to  nuva  back  in  the  oppoeite  v 
ia  N  beat!  of  the  dock  the  Bai 
back. '  Then  the  Snt  flaih  in 
SNth  Iiaiiue  of  the  opeiuBC,  a 

n'tloa  of  the  fitit  ii  viewvd  wl 
«ati  aad  by  tiB  0  M  +  i 
wheel  makei  >  N  +  I  revolutl 
makei  31  H  +  ^vlHatiou  m  t1 
exactly  right*  thu  givea  a  freqin 
the  fork  bu  nlber  leu  frequen 
to  move  forward  and  the  frcquei 
experiment  the  yt  fork  wai  ma 
queocy  about  178,  and  somewi 
frviuency  wu  controlled  »  ai  t 
jt  fork.  A  (UBdnrd  IM  [ork 
optiollv  or  by  beat)  with  tbe  eh 
JrtaWir-i  Toaowter.— When 

not  very  (MSerent,  "beau"  or  »welLing»oulollb« 

"'  ' lual  to  theditfennce  or  frequenciq 

Johann  Heiniich  Scheibler  (1^7- 


C',  which  iv  put  into 
■  "me°fi^uei!cy.'    T 
with  tb*  f  [wjuency  of 


1I  aria.  The  flame  then  apprtn  toothed  at  ihown.  If 
Dtei  are  preient  the  flame  la  ja£^  by  each.  IritemluW 
re  oblnined  by  fining  the  diflrrent  voweli  into  a  funnn 
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He  Dktimie  ScaU. 

It  h  nat  necosuy  here  to  dot  genenSy  vitb  tbe  varioBi 
moiicil  Ktles.  We  ihall  treat  onlr  ol  Ifae  diuonic  scale, 
wtiich  B  tbe  bub  oI  Eunpan  music,  ind  is  sppreiiniMed  to 
a>  clmely  u  li  ccnuilmt  with  cSBVtnicnce  of  eonatniction  is 
'  ~     '  *  u  the  [HaDo,  vherc  lh«  eight  while 


mty  bt  taken  u  representing  Ch 


-e  highe 
u  the  key-note. 

,_  _^ _ii  frequency  show  that  two  notes,  fonning 

%  defiuie  musical  intervsJ,  have  their  frequendes  always  Id  the 
same  Mia  wherever  In  the  musical  scale  the  two  notes  are 
situated-  In  the  scale  of  C  the  intervals  from  the  k^-note,  the 
Ireqaency  ratlot  with  the  key-note,  the  luocssive  Enqumcy 
taliiM  and  the  aucctssive  intervals  ale  as  follows: — 


icivali 

C 

D 

t 

I 

E 

t 
V 

Jrth 

{1 

major 

1 

msior 

"1" 

B 

V 
I 

msjor 

C 

..  .le  psia  thnngfa  two  intervals  ....  

if  we  sscend  thro^h  4  fourth  Irom  C  to  F  and  then  through 
a  thiid  from  F  lo  A,  tbe  Crequdcy  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  1,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  lalios  tor  a  fourth  f,  and  a  third  {.  Hut  is. 
If  we  add  intervals  we  must  multiply  frequency  ratios  to  Dbtaia 
the  frequency  ratio  for  the  Interval  which  is  the  sum  of  the  two. 

The  frequency  ratios  in  the  dlaionic  scale  are  all  eipresslhle 

loT,  OT  as  ptoducts  ol  such  fractions;  and  it  may  be  shown  that 
for  a  ^voi  note  tbe  numetatoc  and  denamiaator  are  sinallcc 
thsn  any  othei  numbers  which  muM  give  us  a  note  in  Ibe 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Thus  the  second  |-)X|X|,  and  we  may  reprd  it  as  an 
ascent  through  two  fifths  in  succession  and  then  a  descent 
through  an  ocUve.  The  (bird  4-5X}Xi  or  ascent  through 
an  interval  f,  which  has  no  special  name,  and  a  descent 
through  two  octaves,  and  so  on. 

Now  suppose  we  lake  G  as  the  key-nole  and  form  Its  diatonic 
scale.  If  we  write  down  the  eight  notes  Icom  G  to  ;  in  ihe  key 
of  C,  their  frequency  ratios  lo  C,  Ihe  frequency  ratios  required 
by  the  diatonic  scale  Im  G,  we  get  the  frequency  ratios  required 
b  the  last  line:— 


NolesonK-kolC                ,     . 

FieqiKKcy  ni»>wilhC-I   . 
Fr«)ueocy    ratios   ol  diatonic  scsk 

F.^Ii^"4tioswi4C-I,C-|   . 

C 

* 

i 

.", 

'/ 

4 

; 

1 

i 

! 

i 

3 

We  see  thai  aU  but  two  : 
of  C.  But  instead  of  A-: 
have  H     T^"  interval  b 


11  that  tl 


instrument  may  serve  for  both.  But  the  interval  between  1  and 
H  "  H  '''  t  '  Hf  >s  <)uite  paccplible,  and  on  the  piano, 
for  instance,  a  separate  string  must  be  provided  above  /.  This 
note  is/sharp,  and  the  interval  )f|  Is  tsmed  a  ^urp. 

Taking  the  successive  key-notes  D,  A,  E,  B,  it  is  found  that 
besides  small  and  ne^igihli  differences,  each  introduces  a  new 
aharp,  and  w  we  get  tbe  five  shatpa,  C,  D,  F,  G,  A,  represented 
'    '     the  black  keys. 


If  w 


with  ) 


e  have  as  the  fourth  from  it  t  X  1  ■•  V,  making  with 
B  -  V  an  IntBval  HI'  "^  requiring  a  new  nole.  B  Sat. 
This  does  not  coincide  with  A  ihaip  wUch  is  the  octave  below 
the  seventh  from  B  or  V  X  V  X  )  -  Ht-     It  mdes  with 


'riXJ  {DtATOMIC  SCALS 

il  an  Inunrai  .  V  +  fU  -  »tl,  niker  less  thsa  ■  eonma; 
10  that  the  same  string  fn  the  piano  may  serve  for  bolh.  B  wa 
tale  the  new  note  B  flat  as  key-not^  anoUiei  note,  £  flat,  k 
required.  £  Eat  as  key-nole  intioduca  another  flit,  and  m 
on,  each  flat  not  quits  coindding  with  a  sharp  but  at  a  taj 
small  Interval  from  iL 

It  is  evident  that  for  end  diatonic  icalci  for.  even  a  limited 
number  of  key-notes,  key-board  instruments  would  have  to  be 
provided  with  a  great  number  of  separate  Riings  oc  l^pei, 
and  the  correspoDding  keys  would  be  required,  llie  construc- 
tion would  be  complicsted  and  the  pUying  exceeding  difficnh. 
The  same  string  or  pipe  and  the  same  key  have  thorfore  to 
serve  for  what  sboold  b«  slightly  different  notes.  A  oompmnisB 
has  lo  be  made,  and  the  note  has  to  be  toned  »  as  to  make  the 
compromise  as  little  tmsatiafactoiy  as  pOBible.  At  present 
twelve  notes  are  used  in  the  octave,  and  these  are  ananged  at 
equal  intervals  i^.  This  is  termed  die  efwtl  Itnpmmat  xaU, 

HilmkaMi  NMUta.—lB  woAs  «a  Bmd  It  it 

Usui  to  adopt  Hclmhalts'sHt«tioB,laiAich  tba 
oclavi  f iDm  bass  to  middls  C  is  wiitiea  <  d  <  /  > 
ate'.  TbeaciaY«abov«iss'4'<'/t'*'f  <^ 
The  next  octav«  above  has  two  ascaaM,  and  each 
sncceading  octave  another  accsnt.  Tlie  ooav* 
below  baa  C  is  wrhlen  CDEFCABc  The 
nen  onave  bdow  IsCDiEtFiCiAiBiCaad 
csf  h  preceding  octave  has  another  accent  ai  suKx. 
rta  uonJorrf  frttm$ney  for  laboratory  work  la 
c-isS.  »  that  i^ddle  e'-3s«  and  lidOe  <■- 


CDEFGABe 

till  Rei  Ml  F>i  Sol,  Ui  Si,  Utk- 

Tie  dert  lugher  octave  has '** "~  '  '^ *■■"' 

odtoon.  French  foikt  an 
1  chat  Uti  Is  mariied  i% 


which  Ibe  inpubes  fuse  inn  a  coadnwas  tone,  for  Uglier  loaei  ai* 
nsaally  present  with  the  deepest  c<  which  the  fnaaeanr  b  betas 
counted,  and  these  nay  be  mBtskea  for  iC  HiltaMa  (SatmUm* 
t/  Taut,  d.  ii.)  used  a  s(riiig  kwled  at  the  middle  point  so  that  iW 
hither  toDea  wet*  several  ocmves  abo^  the  fuummentaL  and  so 
■UI  lilnlv  (a  Ih  iBluakeii  fiw  it;  be  found  that  nith  jj  vamlnoa 
Ltlon  of  tone  waa  heard,  but  s 


Litiof  frtqacDC^ 


ewbbc  abcHt  so^dqo  pi 


and  with  an  for  the  sane  individul. 
could  hear  ihe  Hiueaks  ef  bats  m 

ij_    tr — :. -iBBninei' •-- 

., , , ,  _  jch  bar  I 

and  he  found  the  Umlt  to  be  between  i6,ooo  and  u,, 

Tk4  H*mtv ^  Vitretitia MtM Hi pK  At PtrafUmtf  PilA^ 
Entrlments  hwe  been  made  on  this  (ubiect  by  vanoos  w«)ier>. 
Ihe  moM  euaodve  by  W.  KoUmnsch  {Wiii.  Amm..  lUo,  a.  ■). 
He  aBowcd  a  Emited  nimbar  of  teeth  on  the  an  of  a  cbde  le  strike 
eniast  a  card.  With  linaen  teeth  tbe  pitch  waa  will  defined! 
with  nne  teeth  It  was  biily  detenninale;  and  even  with  two  teeth 
Id  be  asdnied  with  no  gtHlermr.  His  lemarkable  icadt 
wo  waves  pve  some  sense  af  pitch,  in  fact  a  tone  vitb  wavv- 
equal  to  Oh  Interval  bnwttn  tbe  wans,  baa  beea  cooirnwd 

^yput 

ippnciabiy.    The  e:iplanation  is  'rieiple.    The  acine  foUon  up 
1...  I., r 1  ^irf  to  crowds  up  Ih " — 


forward  an 
X  duff  Ic 


uenw.  it  folk 


MDSIQU.  QUALmn 


T'Stscft 


■iilmmStoRbcv.  u 


n.  or  Ike  uwbci  of  wivn  it 
c  iti  potitioff  one  HTDod  lati 

ity  bdof  p.    Let  the  vdlodry  ■ 


ovci  1  lenglh  U.  But  ifaraui)>  t)it  wind  velocily  ihe  Gnl  wave  i 
canied  10  >  dlitancf  U  -)-  w  Iron  S.  while  thmuih  the  nx>Iian  c 
the  KHirte  the  law  nve  ■•  1  dittance  ■  (idtr  S.    Then  the  ■  wavr 

ctfiuider  what  kn^h  it  occupy  by  the  wavei  which  paj 


I[  Ih 


kn«h 


ne  end  of  a  few  feet  <  ler 


_-..._. he  end  of  the  HKand.    But  Ihrouih  Iiii  motion 

Sinte  there  are  nwaveilndiiDmll  -i-v-ii  the  number  heactu- 
ally  recelvei  It  ■((]  -H  ■>  -  i)l(V  -|-  •  -  u).  It  ibe  velocitin  of 
•oun*  and  receiver  an  equal  thru  the  frequency  it  not  affected  l^ 
their  motion  or  by  the  wind.  But  if  Ihdr  vclocitia  ire  diSoBit, 
the  Ircquenn  of  the  wava  recdvv]  b  oflcxted  both  by  thcie 
nlocitiei  and  bi^  thai  ol  tht  wind. 

The  dian(e  in  pilch  ihroi^h  n 
ilfustrated  by  pu((inE  a  pitch-pipc  in 
lubing  and  bi-jwinR  ilirDUEh  the  othei  - —  ,..- 
round  the  held.    An  obaervn-  in  (he  plane  0 
hear  a  chanie  is  the  fitdi  ai  thepitch-pipa  i 

Uuikal  Qualilj  tr  Timirt. — Thou^  ■  n 
pilch  or  frequency,  noie>  of  the  same  pile 
jnstrumenla  have  quite  different  ijuahty  or  I 

characieriilia  of  a  fonEitudinat  petiodic  diiturbc.- ,, 

t  ude.  the  length  after  which  it  npeati  ilielf .  aitd  Ita  form,  wl 

idi  to  the  UnidncH.  and  th 
■  pitch  or  freiiuency     H-—  — 

"hEI"!)?^  we  put'lhii  id™  Imto 
;  that  y-o,  for  «-«,  t+ix.  i+tK 
ii  +  from  X—  M  t—+lK  -from 
and  that  il  illeiaalei  betwna  Iht 

eviifenlly  ■•  represeixted  in  fi|f.  ji,  apd 


■Tmbrt  h 


edbyy-Bi 

ABC  with  uaiform  velocity  U,  the  epocVr-OA  at  uy  I 
be  Vt,  K  Ibal  the  value  oTy  may  be  rcpreaented  u 
y-a  tin  ^(i-Ufl. 
The  Telacity  peTpendkuIar  to  the  aiit  of  uy  point  op 

TIk  acceleration  perpendicular  to  the  aaii  i> 


Um'iTVali-a, 


(he  viwtnin  it  Ihc 


I^JUajM.    Iliithereran. 

0.  -  (E/ If)  wUoA  -  »«#Uit. 
We  have  akcujy  fomnd  the  eneify  dcntity  id  11 
eneim  tlrHiai  in  equationt  (ij)  and  (i«). 

lit  chief  eiperiinentaJ  beau  for  luppoHnf  thai 

vibrate  with  a  tinfle  dmple  harm-'- 
pi^mably,  the  more  aearfy  ii  lendi 
the  more  ooiriy  does  ir"  *■"" 
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la  el  B-Eb/U 


ol  wive-tenptht  il.  )k,  \\,  \\...   if  the  ampliludn  a,  ., 

the  epochi  t,  f,  r. , . .  are  luitably  idjuated,  and  the  pTDof  of  the 
theorem  [ivtt  nDet  for  Ending  thete  <iuaalitiet  when  the  ori^dal 
curve  i«  known.   We  may  therefore  put 
jr-ii  ^  ^C«-e)+*  tin  *f(x-.7)4<  dn  ^(x-£)+«i  {«) 


)nry  on 
acSof 


n-leczth  )>/■.  but  evidently  all 
mental  wavc-lenith  X.  Tbe  bi 


(ii)  an  called  the  jtann 

Il  foltowi  Imn  thit  that  any  perio 

reaolvcd  into  ■  definite  tenet  of  timple  harmonic  di 
wavT-lenpha  equal  to  ibe  ori(iuI  » '— t  —J 


complete  we  thould  have 


that  two  notei  of  t^  tame  pilch,  but  of  differeot  qnalily.  or  diSefeiit 
form  of  diiplacetnent  curve,  wDI,  when  thut  aDatyied.  tueah  up  ioio 
a  tcria  having  the  tame  harmonic  vave-Ienglht;  but  they  may 
differ  at  rejarai  the  menben  of  tbe  lerici  preteot  and  their  ampb- 
tudei  aad  epocha.  We  may  regard  quality,  theo.  aa  determined  \y 
the  membert  of  ihe  hannonic  teriet  pietent  and  thgr  ampliludea  and 

epocha.    Il  m —  "■ "--  — — ■  •■ —  -'-■    ---' 

otHelmholtl 


■odB.  No*  m  my  kbIw  tboe  timiiu  by  Fbuiwi'i  tbco 
lunDooia  of  nw^nnlu  X,  |X,  IX,  Ac.  <An  X-iAB 
amditioiu  u  to  the  TUim  of  y  am  be  bIiowii  Id  require 
hanmnics  llutU  ^1  h«vc  nodca.  auidduic  vitb  the  mda 
luDdimeDtil  curve.  Knee  Ibg  vdodty  ii  tbe  mux  lor  ill 
■Dcca  tbey  all  tnvd  u  iIb  Hme  ipeed.  lad  tlw  ■ —  — 

KpafatflbarfDonict»ui_ , 

Mriiw  At  uy  iiutaotp   Fonbcr,  the 
uB^nuk  nil  alnyi  be  pn»nt 
VcmK.  Ibcn,  Uut  the  cDDdiiiou  tor 

•long  tlie  syiteiq  with  the  ame  vel 

fljrttema  this  doea  not  bold,  and  tbea  ¥< 

■a  appropriate  raiDluLiDD.    But  wbeR  it  ii  appropriale,  (h<r  u,oi 

ance  icdi  out  Into  the  air  coataLoa  the  saoie  nnnonic  lene 

thenunx. 

The  queskm  nor  ariia  idielher  the  ■oHiion  produod  t 
periodic  (Cttur^ance  can  be  avalyaed  in  coneapondcnce  with 
rmaifMi  EeotneUkil  ui^nu.  UiIbi  the  tenn  "  note  "  lai 
Hund  prodiKcd  ty  a  pcriocEc  dutuibiDce,  Ibeie  i 
doube  that  ■  well-tniqed  car  can  resolve  a  note  Into  pure  toiu 
Irequencia  equal  U  iIbk  d  the  Euadaniental  and 

If.  ibr  InaOiia^  a  note  ia  itTuck  and  held  down  on  ■  .._ 

hear  both  the  octave  and  the  twelfth  with  the 
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vn  iota  putiwi  Id  the  vCbntlaf  auehj 
.nd  the  and  tha  anplitiidc  anly  incr 
haithc    ^in  Iran  the  work  done  by 


^■HeWholtz  RcHwator.     narmw  tube 

board  tube  doted  at  «ie  end.  with  ibe  open  end  near  the  « 

the  opeft  end.    t[  the  harmonic  conapQDding  Eo  the  renjn; 
prvflcnt  ila  tone  iwelb  out  loudly. 

ThH  laonance  b  a  particular  example  of  Ihe  general  pr 
that  a  vibradni  lyReiB  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  any  p< 
--  .-^  f^   force  applied  to  it,  and  uhlmairly  in  Ihr  pcnod 


■    Vibiatit.- 

and  their  ampOtude  ii  tnaler  Ibe 
period  of  the  applied  fbm  anuDachei  that  of 
•ribrating  freely.    The  matbenatical  invettlBatio 

tioni(IUyldEh,.S;DNiiAL|4<lJihowithai,lftriere , 

of  en^y,  tbe  vibration  would  Increase  injdefiniidy  when  the  peri 
Cfflmrided.  But  there  ia  alwayi  leakage  of  energy  dther  tnroi 
frvTtnn  or  thicpugh  wave-enDdon,  to  that  the  vjbralkiri  o 
increase*  up  to  the  pant  at  whkh  the  lealogc  of  energy  babr 
Ihe  eneigy  put  In  iv  the  applied  foree.  Furlbet,  the  greater 
dmpalion  ol  energy  the  Ik  It  the  prominence  of  Ihe  ampliludi 
vibnlion  for  exact  odncHence  over  the  amplitude  when  the  peri 


to  that  moving  freely  il  exe 
Mi  -  -JIT,  vhere  Ml  is  the  resi 
I^ltIi^g  ii/M-R'  the  unii 
r—AalaiU,  and  Ihe  period  it 
Now  Rippose  that  in  addilic 


Ihe  gieatcjt  loi  

may  be  illuMnted  by  a 
itrolled  by  Kme  ton  of  i 


it  by -P  an  f(.  the 


ol  period  iwlf  it  ap 
J+o'a+BeiniH-o. 


-fB+ii'B+P/M 
>Dd  tb*  "  lotted  "  I 


et  in  phaaevith  (hat  ih'ich  tbe  applied  force 
obtained  by  putting  h -0,  If  fi<n  the 
'  f — a  the  ampbiude  hecomet  inliriile.   This 


lINTENSm  OR  LtxnaiES* 

nnlnuIkemHlinn, 

. —  - —  _j  it  balanced  by  ihe 

the  applied  (nice. 

tcriea  of  iiKHiatoii,  with  tindl  interval!  between  the  petiodi  of  the 
■ucmtiv*  aembeii,  vhOt  tha  aeiiea  lonendi  mr  &t  n.,^^ 
whole  nnge  of  audible  pitch.  We  need  not  here  enter  ^ff " 
into  the  quMtion  o(  the  itnictuR  conKiiuIrng  tbete  .IT^ 
monitorx.  Eicfc  (f  am  fa  mppoed  to  have  iii  own  ""^ha 
naturalfrequency,  and  to  be  tet  mo  vibration  when  the  ear  receives 
a  train  of  wavta  of  that  fnqucncy.  The  vibration  In  tome  way 
aroutet  the  tenaation  of  the  coRBqMnding  tone.  Bui  Ihe  laine 
TCKoator  inll  be  appteclat4y  thau|A  tea  aStctcd  by  wavei  of 
frequency  diSering  tlightly  from  iu  own.  Thiu  Kelmholii  fnim 
certain  obtervalkini  iSmoiJ.  iL  |  jU)  thought  Ihal  it  ibE 
inteniity  of  retponte  by  a  given  reawiator  in  the  car  to  iti  own  tortf 
il  taken  as  1,  then  iti  reapoitie  to  an  equally  loud  tone  a  aemilocc 
diBcrent  may  be  taken  at  about  A-  Afcordkg  to  thii  theory,  then, 
when  a  pun:  cone  it  recaved  Ihe  auditory  appintut  cone^ioodinE 
<a  that  tone  jt  moit  excited,  but  tbe  apparatnt  on  each  aide  ol 
it  11  also  eidled.  though  by  a  rapidly  dimiiusbiig  amount,  at  Ihe 
interval  ucreaiei.    tl  Hie  tenationt  correapendins  ui  tbete  neigfa. 

pure  tone,  and  what  we  le^ud  at  a  pure  tnoe  is  the  nwu  of  a  group 
of icnixtiona,  Thetenntlveneitof tneeario iurfgingof agiven tone 
must  then  comepond  to  die  accuracy  with  which  it  can  iodge  of  the 

Veamrmeidi  ^  InlensHj  sf  Smut  at  Imufneti.— Vwjons 

devieei  have  been  luccenfiJly  employed  for  makinf  KiuDds 
ol  dctemunate  loudneia  in  aider  to  test  Ihe  heaiinf  o[  paitially 
deaf  po^e.  But  the  convtne.  Ihe  tneaaiiremcnt  of  the  loudoisB 
of  a  Bound  not  produced  at  out  irill,  la  by  no  Jncazu  to  eaty. 
If  we  compare  Ihe  probJem  with  thai  of  mevsuiing  the  iUutnlna- 

In  toiind  tensation  wc  have  nothing  corrdpont^ng  lo  while 
light.  A  noiie  luch  at  the  roar  due  to  traffic  in  a  towo  may 
csTTopond  phyiiaJly  in  thai  il  could  probably  be  reulved  into 
a  neatly  amlinooua  aetiei  of  wavc-lenglhi,  but  ptydiically  it 
it  ol  DO  iaiemu  We  do  not  u»  such  noiie,  but  nther  leek  lo 
avoid  it.  We  cetuinly  do  not  wish  lo  measure  ila  loudnesi, 
and  r\'cn  if  we  did  it  nu'ght  be  difficull  lo  £i  on  any  unit  of 
noisinos.  Probably  we  should  be  driven  lo  a  purely  fihytical 
unit,  Ihe  stream  of  eoeigy  ptoceeding  in  any  diieclion,  and  it 
the  noise  were  great  ensu^  we  might  ueaiuie  il  poasibly  \et 
the  prcaaure  against  a  surface. 
The  intensity  of  the  stream  of  energy  passing  pet  (econd 

is  mote  definite  and  can  be  measured.  There  ate  two  practical 
melbods.  In  the  one,  the  eneigy  of  vibiaiion  of  the  lource 
is  moMuftd,  and  the  rate  at  which  that  energy  decreases  it 
obieived.  Hie  amount  radiated  out  In  the  form  of  sound  wavea 
is  deduced,  and  hence  the  energy  of  the  stream  al  any  distance 
is  known.    In  the  olhci,  the  waves  produi 


a  can  be  deduced. 

nay  be  Sluilralcd  by  Lord  RayleigTi'i 

te  amplitude  of  vibraiir-  ■" -■ 

I  i%iy  ,  He  used  two  V 


oiily  iu 


forkolfrequencyssSwasiisedatlhejource.  Thierrergy  ™:  ... 
of  thii  fork  with  a  given  amplitude  of  vibration  could  tlllSr 
be  cakrulated  from  its  dimeniioiis  and  elailidiy,  and  '"*'*• 
Ihe  amplitude  waa  obberved  by  measunng  with  a  microscope 
the  line  Into  which  the  Imaee  of  a  BItrch  grain  on  the  pnsni  wat 
drawD  by  the  vihntlon.  The  rate  of  lots  of  encfgy  was  calciilated 
from  the  rate  of  dying  down  of  the  vibration.  TfTi  me  of  l«  for 
each  amplitude  wat  determined  (i)  when  the  fork  wai  vibrating 
alone,  and  fa)  when  a  nonalor  ng  placed  with  iti  mouth  under 

ired  theen 


Iculatcd  to  be  43-1  ern  /  te 
[ated  in  hemispherical  wav 

.    Other  lo 

ft  lord  Rayleigh  ma.  Ifof..  1907^ 


SOUND 


HduGcd  below  156^ 

Tha  aKoad  mclhiid  oiiy  be  Ulunnted  by  the 
W.»riea(ll'uJL.tn..iSS».iuvi.BM).  Hetueda 
bolu  RaOdHiir  ihduikIuii  to  tbe  tone  to  be  meiBiiTea.  1  ne  anux 
wlikh  B  usually  J^Bcnl  ui  the  ear  ««■  enUrfed  aad  doeed  by  1 
cofTufMcd  jiatt  ue  ^t  of  an  UKRod  bamneta,  aod  Ibe  mouoa 
of  thit  pUte  va*  iiubaud  by  ntaaa  of  a  Blmr  which  bad  osc  ed^e 
Biad,  arhae  tb«  gihcr  ma  attached  to  a  etyla  Gad  is  ihe  ecatrc  tl 
ihepbts.  When  the  plate  vibnud  Ihe  ^mtwaaTOmted  abut 
the  fined  edge,  and  the  image  ol  B  ntectid  fUt  wu  bnodcmd  out 
into  a  haod.  the  broadeninf  ravinr  the  aapHtiHlv<4  vibiatioil  el  tbe 
plate.  Fkhb  aubiidkiy  aipslaieat*  (lor  wUch  the  Mpial  Boixu 
muit  be  CDualledl  the  premue  wiadoBi  within  the  TeaDeatoi 
could  be  cakalated  Ina  tbe  H>vaBeiita  of  the  ptale.  The  open 
orikcof  tbe  naoaatiir.  wia  thea  anHd  to  the  wava  fnm  i 
aowrtolltaavBlRqiiHBy.  HdnbolB'a  AeMy si  the  faenatoi 
-     --(h,  5HHid.C  (lit)  livea-- ■--'-      "      ' 


■ound  pnaeun  appantu  aad  found  wy  ■atisfactofy  l_.-- _ 

Smumn  ITnu.— Ai  a  pRUmimiy  to  tbe  invd^afieo  o(  tbe 
mods  of  vibntioa  of  certaie  louicet  of  aouad  we  BhelTcoiiitder  tbe 

the  Dfldinary  Kiue.  but  the  dutqrbance  ariiina  Intm  tbe  paiaage 
thiouch  Ibe  mediuni  in  oppodie  dinc:tioru  of  two  equal  traina- 
The  Bediun  it  lEvided  up  into  atctiDni  between  fisd  psina.  aiM 
(hae  lectiooi  vibnte.  We  ran  lorm  lUtioiuiy  wavea  with  taie 
by  £ibv  one  end  of  anvpe — ny  to  ft-  long— end  hoTding  Che  other 


nd  In  the  hand.     WIkh  th 
dinct  and  leBKlcd  ly 


■d  11  !n  Rmalion  (16)  fn 


ilably 


(J4) 
idtng  node  at 


Bt  ia  reprcemted  by 

'0  Aa  yh+Ul).  (IS) 

re  ia  obtaiofd  by  addini  (24)  and  (J5) 

y-yi+yi-»  «■  ^w  "  x''  (**' 

At  «.y  riven  inalant  /  Ihi.  ii  a  sne  cufve  ofuopliwde  Jo«e  (»WUl. 
and  oTwaiie-leiiiih  X.  and  with  nodca  at  i-s,  ))»  i.  .  .  . , 
that  i«i  tbere  ■■  no  displaceawot  at  these  nodca  whalewr  the  vnJv 
of  1.  and  btti 
buiof 


The  gvnrni  cbatacttf  of  these  muha  may  be  obtained  by  a 
grliphic  conatrvnlon.    Let  fig.  36  (I)  repmcnt  a  wav*-lentih  of 

Cecil  tjaia  when  Ihey  ate  coinddent.    It  ii  suflvienE  10  take  a  tingle 

^icb  wmpiy  doubliw  eacb  ordinate,  ftvide  the  wave-fer^Th  Into. 


Ihe  nsultant  with  ampUtude  i/Vi  that  of  (1).  Anuther  aioveimt 
of  l^  in  each  direction  givea  (3)  with  reiultant  a  stralAhc  line,  and 
■o  on  for  (4)  and  [i).  In  M  the  ditpLacemeat  ia  evidently  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  in  (t).  Further  daplacement  will  give  tbe  bgurea 
<4).(l).(i).(il  again,  but  wllb(I)aad  (II)  inteichaaged.  When  we 
Eel  buk  to  (1)  each  train  hea  bcvn  ^nacat  thin^  X  and  tbe 
peiicid  ia  VU.  Further,  the  otipnal  moea  an  alwaya  el  Rat,  and 
the  intervening  aectiona  vibrate  to  and  &a 

The  vibraiiont  of  certain  iouteo  of  sound  may  be  repreaented, 
at  least  ee  a  5rat  eppronmation,  as  eomiiting  of  itationary  wavea, 

these  souE^ce  we  can.  deduce  tbciF  frequency  whn  wv  know  tbor 

Scurca  tf  JSMdl 

EUmaOary  Tluary  tf  Pipts.— Tbe  langitudiiul  vnHitkm  of 

cylindiical  ^pe  llom  the  consideration  that  the  air  in  motion 
within  Ch£  pipe  futraa  some  part  of  a  syetcm  of  stationary  waves, 
one  Iraio  beios  formed  by  the  eiciiei  of  the  disturbance,  and  the 
other  heins  lormed  by  tbe  leflectioa  ol  tbe  Iraia  at  the  end  of 

In  order  to  justify  (he  use  of  itationary  waves  we  inusi  show 
thai  two  such  trains  can  move  In  opposite  directions  over  Ibe 
aame  ground  without  modifying  cacb  other  so  long  as  the  dis- 
placement in  dtber  b  small.     For  this  it  is  nccCBmy  Ihil  the 

■faould  be  equal  to  the  anm  of  the  forcB  due  to  the  two  di^ilac^ 
menti  consdered  separatdy.  The  medium  tben  acts  (at  tbe 
second  train  Just  as  if  it  were  undisturbed  by  Ihe  Gnf.  It  it 
sufficient  then  to  show  that  the  eiccss  of  pressure  at  Iny  paint 
is  the  aura  of  tbe  acoaca  due  u  eithei  train  sepaislely. 

If  ■  b  Ihe  total  piesure  enne,  and  if  y  !•  the  local  dliplaccnent 
at  a,  tbco  la-EXehange  of  vdume+ariginal  vokinK- —  Ei)>W^ 
If  yi  and  w  an  the  two  separata  daplaceownti  and  if  y-n^-yi. 
then  w-  -  E  VyJ*i  +  iydix)-m  -P  <»  THis  pnvts  the  pro- 
poution.    It  li  a  ease  of  tne  pdodpla  of  supcrinicicni  of  small 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  lyalcni  of  stationary  wavea  ia  fmaed  fai  the 
sir  in  a  pipe  of  indeinite  lenglb.  and  let  £1.  »  renrteem  1  pan  if 
Ihe  syatem.  At  the  nodes  A,  B.  C.  D.  E  then  la  no  dlsplacetDein, 
but  there  are  maximum  volume  and  pmsore  changea.  Consider, 
by AHBKC'lhepartUesoaeschiidsaf  BanT S^pbcsd towaids it 


Ttee 

l^jiTowHl 'ia'0<uBMi,  Opa  at  Iht  Otka.—ttt  the c^a^tA  ead 
_  1.  rtrt  (nnttop,  for  tlw  pRHun  alwnyt  coutruH  the  air  (o 
CI  vilb  the  Hid.   The  dotid  tai  I>  tbcRfon  i  node. 


In  fig.  17  wci 
thiicueAH-i.     .      . 

■.-U/ln-U/*!-      But   wr  r 
X,  lucli  tint  ihe  length  AK 

Itt-l,  uA  the  IirquHKT  i .     . .  .    

WBve-length  Jti  ve  nay  have  the  length  AL  occupying  the  till 
—■ ■   •**  (requenc)'  n.-U/Xi-jLIM  and   n  <m. 

""  "   ei2^M^'mve.yileni,o(the 


ihc,  and  the  frequency 
a  ihoiler  wve-length 

-upiei  the  lube.    In  ibi>  cue  AK- 

.iJ/X,-jU/4t    With 


.    . iothef«k."'rii"oii(JtofliU(".-i»i«u»ed. the  length 

o(  pipe  lor  the  lun^inenul  at  o'  C.  ii  about  u>°™f4Xis&-  u  <""- 
Kalork  S11I.-768  ■•  uvd  ihe  (ipe  moundi  (o  it  accordini  id  Ihe 
■anh  at  the  fim  overtane.  ir  the  temperuure  <•  f  the  length  f« 
pven  ffMuency  oitiit  be  LncreaBe<l  by  the  ivuvr  i  -fD-DDiSV- 

CxTWtin  It  liiail*  m  On  Opi*  £lrf,— The  awiroiuniale  theory  of 
pipea  due  u  BeraouUi  aauinci  a  loop  at  cht  ep»  end.  but  Ibe 


in  that  the  air  ouiiide 


Bmditioa  lor  a  loop  at  Iht  open  ei 

cannot  be  uaclly  fulfilled.    Thii  • 

relieve  Ihe  air  at  the  end  of  ihc  f 
or  at  once  move  in  and  &U  up  ai 
therefore,  at  the  opeo  end,  and  ihi-^  ^..  ,^.«^  ^_v  .-...- »» 
regarded  a>  liluated  a  dwrt  diRance  otittide  Ihe  end  of 
It  may  be  DD«d  thai  in  nactice  then  it  another  rtaaoti  foi 
varialW  at  the  end  o(  the  pipe.  The  mticaarv  nn 
n^nh  Ihe  vibimtion  In  the  pipe  ai  due  la  a  aeiieiaf  mvci  1 
to  the  ead  and  being  there  reflected  baek  doam  ihe  pipe. 
rellenlon  U  not  complete,  lor  lonie  of  the  eneigy  cnnK 


^^ 


X  X  x: 


X  X  X  y 


liing  Ihii  reiuh  Rayldgh  found  Ihe  coneOion  For  an  UB<Iangeil 
pen  end  by  aounding  two  pipn  pmrly  in  nnivn.  each  fxi>vi3ed 
ith  a  flante.  and  countini  the  bealL  Then  the  flange  niiennTCd 
..Dm  one  and  ihe  bean  weie  again  counted.  The  change  la  virtual 
length  by  removal  of  the  Aangc  wai  lhu«  found,  and  ihe  open  eiKl 


fore  Klecl  a  length  of  fig.  17  bet 
mode  i>  Ibat  in  vhich  H  and  K 


fn  fit-  39  are  repreaeflt 
n  four  model.    The  wh 


i.-3U( 


■  hiopj.    The  lu 

icncy  ii'm-IJjSI^ij;^ 
t  mcpde  H  and  L  reprearnt 
U/2f.    In  the  third  made 


na  of  Ihe 


I,  t.  i  1 ... 


3.  4. ...  ■  and  wsve-lengtbi  y„v^..,„^.  ,u  ,,  ,.  ,.  , 

leial  or  bna  lube  «il1  letve  ai  aiich  ■  pipe,  and  may  be  eicited 
..,  .  Aiiublc  tuninc-fork  hdd  at  one  end.  To  oblain  the  virtual 
length  *e  mujt  add  Ihe  conection  for  each  open  end.  probably 
I'lndiua.     [Ithefreque         "        '     ■  ■         ■    ' 

ndanvenul  la  about  (JWX 

iriU  alio  reaound  to  forLi 


at  fiequcDoa  sii.  TtC,  1014  a 


>ind  Riihini 


through  the  ilil  S  (fig.  30)  maintaini  ihc  v,wi.i«iu,^  u,  a  -.^  w  u..- 
diicuued  bier,  and  lEe  openii^  0  nake*  the  lower  end  a  loop. 
The  Dioden  at  vibralion  in  an  open  organ  pipe  may  be  rahiliain] 

&afin.  of  Koenii'i  oianometric  £meil>M.  ifar..  18M.  vnl.  45). 
pipe  u  provided  with  manometric  Ramei  at  1I1  nuddk  pouit, 
•"<1  -I  ane.quaner  and  thne^uaneri  of  )ti  lenxlh.     When  the 
A  blown  tofity  the  fundamental  it  very  pndoieiBant.  and 
ii  a  node  at  the  miiMle  poinl.  The  Sane  Ilwe  ia  Buck 


SOUND 


Thea  the  middtepoiiit  ia 
u  »ly  iligkily  iBtcKd. « 
u  oodo,  vibnH  HKiDdy. 
3.  Pipi  OiKiiil  flcQ  J 

I  pipe  an:  noda.  It  it  (videnl  tbu  It- 
wiU  IdUdw  the  nine  nile  u  [or  ■  api  ofx 
ends.    Thii  cue  it  DM  oactly  naUied  in  | 

II  ia  cloaeEy  ■pproximattd  to  in  JCmdl'r  « 
jIh  Lube,  tlie ' Muu^Iube."  1  Ii.  or  bur  ii 

p^dn  intmluMd.  and       '         ■     ■     - 
all  alomt  the  lube,  whi 
A  dotclV'filtiim  adjulta 


le  piRaa  it  pravided  «  ' 


Koa.  and  (he  lycopodrnT 
link  hcApa,  (be  £nt  bc£j 
It  of  the  xaBoa  Dn  the 
■      •  ItKlTiotla    ■ 


VliL-UJil  ot  lS-u/u„ 


1  ■dim __ 

T.  "tiich  u  tberefoiF  not  nactly 

ie  fnquency  erf  vibnlian  ia  U.^     If 

"dnTu/aL,  wh^  "ia  Ihe  vel^dty 
-*-v  ibe  liequenciea  are  Ibe  Bm/, 


different  faaea  nay  be  nopand  by  tKta  appart- 
Luat-ube  with  tba  piea  ia  plaa  ol  air.  II  L,  ia 
ance  and  Ui  tbc  vmdty  in  m  na,  L  and  U  bauic 
nlw.  for  i.  we  ban  U  JU  -TX 
be  aoay  alio  be  empkiyea  for  tfi«  dttenziinatioii 
I  nedfic  beata  M  a  gaa  or  vapour.    If  U  U  tbc 

avea  o^  lerwtb  X  and  fnqucncy  N  arr  prapigat«l 

'       X    U      I ,SP 

lio  of  the  two  ipedSc  heata.    V  dU  nKUond 
cceaiioa  for  the  laipe  frcqiKocy  N,  we  have 


where  tbe  MlGm  debota  the  fa 


If  -ri  ia  tnwwii  [hia  i^vca  'rt-  Kundt  and  Warbiuv  applied  the 
method  to  find  ■»  for  memuy  vapour  (Fctt-  -*"•-.  i9tS  'SJ.  P-  3S«). 
uaiog  a  double  form  of  the  appanlua  m  which  then  arv  two  duct- 

ps  H'" "' "        '     '  "■■  "■ 


H  worked  by  the  aar 


Deltrmaiaiiva  if  Frmun  acHiei  ani  AmfUlmJt  tf  fitralini 
■a  nfw.— If  tht  maibnuni  preitan  tdiaiite  ia  detennined,  tbe 
anpUlbde  la  fivm  by  eqvatiofi  (To),  viL 

for  tn  the  atatianary  wsvr  lynepi  tbe  preaaorc  dunfe  and  the 


m^A  pioea  have  tven  made  Iw  A.  KuadI 
Amu,  VOL    141,  or  lUyleigh.tE"  •'* 


LI  the  ctotre  by  a 
..  yet  pemdued  the  . 

ifi  tfterefore.  mezcly  vibn 
—  _.,.i<cd.    The  eneat  of  vibcau..  .v 
N  w»a  atudled  tbroiuh  a  ilaa  nde  walL  • 
If  uaed  to  get  the  poaftlon  of  the  vapour  Ium 

pen  pipe  lu  caa.  Iooe.  Tbe  anpliuidi 
nn  waa  of  the  _ino  order,  far  tht 
'■tin  than  long  cylindrical  pipa  «c  rcfcr 

'  Pipta  bJ  Circular  SatJtDii. — He1mhE>]ta 
f  propantion  of  aound  Id  pipea,  taUna 
f  l^c  air  (Rayleigh,  5»atf,  iLTu;),  ui 
laldnE  into  atmum  both  the  viamity 
>n  hHwMn  .he  air  and  the  walla  of  th* 
Ik  value  for  the  velod^ 


ta  U  la  the  vdocity  in  Irac  air,  R  b  tbe  t* 


Kirehhofl'a  Iheoiy.  _ 
caTTird  out  by  H.  Schnei 
T.J.  Seet>«lc(P<>a.  Aa 


5E»rf,iL'!n'6 


••'".f 


II  of  the  pifie,  N  the 


ucorded'witl! 

Kundt  alas 
da  (Raykiih. 


Btmtmlary  Thtery  p/  At  Tranmra  VOnliam  ef 
liiuiai  Striatic 
We  gluH  fim  iovcMIgate  tbe  idadly  with  which  a.  dldurbuiu 
Uavtli  alont  >  itriaf  of  loaaa  m  per  unit  Imglh  when  it  ii 
nretched  with  a  conatant  teniioD  T,  the  aaipe  at  all  point*. 
We  fhali  thea  ahow  that  on  ceilaiD  nmitatiaiu  two  trains  of 
dtttnTbince  may  be  superposed  ao  that  llaliooaiy  wavea  may 
be  lonned,  and  thence  we  aball  deduce  the  niodei  ol  vibialioa 


jT^ 


F10.33. 

L«t  AB  (Eg.  sj)  repreaeaclhealrinEWilhlheendaAB  find.   Lac 

L  diamrbanee  once  ki  nuv  travel  aloiur  unchannd  in  form  fiom 
I  to  B  with  velocity  u.  Then  move  AB  fnni  niht  to  Ut  with 
bii  velodly.  and  the  df-  ------  .      .     .  ■■  —  . 


region  at  0  la  aqtiat  ta  the 


abkca  tbe  motion  at  Q  ia  alo 
in  there  perpudieular  to  AB.  So  alio 
in  thai  direction  leaving  at  P.  Let  tl 
*wiIhAB,    The  velocily  of  the  Bring 


mPQiemain 

eA^lwiis 
AB,  there  & 


., ., ^Uperaecaad,aD 

n  *  ia  carried  out  pa  aecond.    But  the  tention  at  P  ia  T, 

he  tanient.  and  T  un  4  parallel  10  PM.  and  IhroDgh  thia 
the  mamentun  paiaing  out  at  P  per  aecosd.   Since  th^ 

1  AB  find,  and  the  dinurbance  tiavria  with  vrioeity  U. 
make  thia  invcatioalion  nwre  general  by  Intiudiiclng  a 
1  tbe  invcatigation  lor  air,  but  it  hardly  appeara  pfceiaary. 

direcIiotLB  with  equal  velocitica,  and  to  be  njpFniDaed. 

low  then  that  the  lorn  called  out  tw  tbe  Him  ol  ibe  die- 

I  equal  to  the  nim  of  the  form  callal  ovi  by  mch  train 
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■cliaf  ^snllfl  u  iIh  uii  or  Kf^lbt  ttriac  ii  Tii/di,  wvl  irlm  iSm 
dinuftiuic«  d  mficknthr  mnatt  Ibe  curve  of  dvpuccmmt  u  » 
Hily  EUaUel  tc  tteuu  lliH  ili/ib-i,  wd  tfaii  camimKiil  bT. 
Tim  cgoiponnt  at  T  pcnieiKliciilMT  to  (Ik  uii  ii  Tiyfli-Tdylit. 
Nov  if  n  ud  A  «R  tbg  diipUcenieiiu  due  u  the  two  tniu 
nnn^,  ind  >->»+}h  tie  tm  lepuste  fsRa  ut  TiyJJn  and 
TinUi.  vUlg  tint  due  to  J>  ia  Tdji/^  But  uict  ]i-yi+)k 
liyjin-TiyJit+'ViyJil,  or  the  ceodUka  fu  Hiperpuiuin 
holdi  whcB  lb* diiplicaicat  it  H  mall  ttel  we  niiy  put  dxldi-i. 
Evidently  thli  coos  ta  tafitcdBf  ^.  Let  tm  tnioe  of  eaual 
mvu  mcnniw  la  wpoike  dlnctlau  tia^  vKh  A  itriiif  of  incMi- 
nite  leii(tk  rgnn  tS^,  rtatlmuy  arMni  of  fii.  37.  Sinec  the 
""■*""  -      -■   -  -re  may  leanaHit  u*  vibr»tv™  "  " 

■hncB  itniii  by  Iba  leKtb 
any  two  nsdia.     Tba  [bikI 


The  middle  i  tlie 


AC-m-l    and    •h-lJ/x.-iU/iI- 

JIlDimm).  In  the  third  mode 
and  D  Rpteaent  the  cndi  and 
AD-lm-I  and  Hi-U/Xi-lU/il- 
'--n^(TM)  amT    -     -     ■-  '-  -" 


?£ 


by  the  ec 

:  on  the  top  cJ  a  hollow  box,  aiid 


pawa  over  tm  edfci  AB,  which  acrvL _^ . . 

over  ■  puUry  P.  bemff  atretched  by  a  wrigbt  W,    Between 

a  "bridge      D.  i^  amther  rdae  aliffatW  faifher  than  A  9  o,  cui 

acale.    Tlu  efirctivc  keufili  ol  [be  airiiif  ii  then  AD.    Keepina  the 

wioua  leiuiha.  Keepiu  AD  couita 
■bom  that  >■  oiVW.  LuUy,  favu^i 
aiiown  ihat,  with  ibe  aame  Taod  /,  ■ 


ly  ilao  be  fihH»tnl.  If  D  » 
tuic  IB  Dowea  ID  toe  Buddlc,  the  [uBdanieDia]  i> 
i>  touched  in  the  middlewith  a  leather,  the  tdte 


nodeof  the  hartfaale 
preaeoce  <d  the 


led  by  tcnchiat  Ibe  itrinf  at  tbe  Bnt 
, ,  and  bowing  at  the  firat  toof^and  the 

e  npdca  and  loopa  oiay  be  wified  by  puttinc  light 
^MptA  OB  the  ttiint  at  Ibe  mdaa  and  knpa.    When 

a  •Dvadad,lhe  lidRiM  the  loopi  an  ihnnni  off,  whtts 


md*  at  ^t  point  ii  abaent.    Since  tbe  quality 

■  A  bWy  iBHsiew  and  iotmiciivt  mctbod  [be  IBoitiuuc  tb* 
hm«raiukdlttia|>wa*contri>>«lbyP.E.Mdda.  Itcoanta 
la  attaehht  to  tkt  Ibmi  or  nmtal  leciDaBt  of  ■  vibiatii*  body.  «J,  a 
tuninv-foih  or  a  bcO^flBiB,  a  lini  or  cottoB  thnad,  the  alEer  (goiatty 
bdac  cither  fiscad  or  fsaiiiig  over  a  pulley  and  aappottlnf  wwAla 
by  which  tbe  thread  amy  be  itietebea  to  any  dc^ne  lequlwd.   The 
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r.  II  the  k^iitb  of  tbe  thiead  be  kept 
•B  will  give  hut  one  ventral  aegment:  the 
inad  ii  then  of  the  HineiHtch  aa  the  note 
ittacbed.  By  redocln;  the  tenaion  to  one 
rant,  the  number  of  ventjal  legnienta  wiJI 


ibua  cDobrming  the  law  that  ■  varira  aa  VT.  la  tike  manncri 
on  lurther  lowenng  tbe  teciioa  to  one  Diath,  three  ventral  icenKota 
will  be  formed,  and  ao  on. 

Tbe  law  that,  codcfii  fsrihu,  ■  vaiiea  invenely  aa  the  fiiirVnnt 
rnay  be  tented  by  lonnioi  a  icrine  of  four  lengtha  01  ;he  dnxle  tbtiad 
uied  befon^  lud  conKquently  of  double  the  thicknaa  ol  the  latter. 
wh^  lew  tbe  aacDB  lenvtfa  and  tenalon.  tbe  compound  thernd  will 
eihiUt  donWo  the  nuinher  of  ventral  aegraeata  pmenced  by  tbe 
iinie  thread. 

Tbe  otber  lawa  adnjt  of  ilndlar  iDuatratlon.'' 

lonpfwluuf  VOraliimi  tf  Wires  ami  Rcds^ 

Subject  10  ■  fimlution  which  we  shall  cxanuae  later,  the 
velocity  of  a  loD^ludinal  dlitur banco  along  a  wire  or  rod  depends 
only  on  tbe  mateiit]  of  the  rod,  and  not  upon  tbe  ooaa-iccliiKi. 
Since  the  foicei  called  into  phiy  by  an  eiteniicin  or  aDit4>Teuiiin 
of  the  Duttrtil  ate  praponioni!  to  the  cross-iectioD,  it  foUom 
that  if  we  craisider  any  cue  and  then  another  case  in  which,  with 
the  same  lon^tudinal  disturbance,  the  ciDs>-E«ctiaD  ii  doubled, 
tbe  force  In  the  second  case  is  doubled  as  wdl  as  the  nuM  to  be 
moved.  Tbe  accdention  therefore  remains  the  same,  and  tbe 
velocii)'  Is  unsltered.  We  tball  find  (he  vdodty  of  propagation, 
just  u  in  previous  cases,  bom  the  co 


Suppoae  that  adlaturtuce  la  cnvellrBt  with  vdcxdty  V  ua 

In  loim  along  a  nx<  fioin  left  to  right.   La  ua  movw  the  I 

nrill  to  left.  iO  that  Ibe  undialurbld  parts  move  with  velqcity  U. 


-^ 


Fic  II. 

the  diaturbance,  and  B  a  point  in  tbe  undiiluibed  part.  The 
materia]  between  A  and  B,  thouj^  coatinually  changing,  ia  always 
in  tbe  Hme  condition,  and  therdore  the  aumentum  inthin  AB  ia 
conatanL     Hence  Ibe  amount  carried  out  at  A  ia  equal  to  that 

Now  monientum  is  tranaferrfd  in  two  waya,  via.  by  the  lofce 
aetuig  between  candiuoui  portions  of  1  body  and  by  the  Iranrfer 
of  moving  matter.  At  B  then  la  only  Ibe  lalEer  hind,  and  lirice 
the  tnnifer  il  muter  ia  aAU,  when  m  ia  tbe  uidlsinrticd  deuity 
and  Oi  u  the  undiaturbed  cnia»e(etiaa,  aince  ila  vdocin'  Is  U  tlv 
paaaige  of  momentum  per  lecood  is  *AW.  At  A,  if  the  velaclty 
of  tbe  diannbsKC  lebdve  u>  undjstuifacd  parts  of  the  rod  h  ■  froa 
letlli>iirtt,  tbe  velocity  Rbtive  to  A  iaU^u.  If  *  la  Ibe  denritw 
at  A,  tod  a  Ibe  eroas-section.  An  the  nomentun  carried  paac  A 
iifAjU— ii)>.  But  ily  la  tbe  d^bcement  at  A,  iy/Jt  is  iheesten^aa 
at  A.  and  the  foiee  acdsg  la  a  poll  acnaa  A  equal  IS  Ye^^  when 
Y  ia  Voui^'a  modnlus  ofelBaddly.   Then  n  have 

YA*y/*e+«0(U-ir)'-prt,U>.  (17) 

Now  .AI--*«i.  (»8> 

for  tbe  panicle  at  A  merna  over  iy  backvaRli.  while  the  diituibvice 
movcaoverU.   Ataoancedi  baabcen  Rretched  todi-i-dy 


Subcdtutipg  from  (18)  in  (17) 

Yfl^  +  ^U'(>+£)'-^U'. 
and  sabctitutlag  fnm  (99)  in  (30) 

Vfl^  +  ,AU'(.+^  •.MP. 

whence  YS.-pAUi, 

-  -Y/a. 


M 


lal  deniity  of  the  rod.  Tlie  velocity  with 
v^  in  order  that  the  dlaturbance  may  be 
-e  U-V[Vy*)-or,  if  tbe  rod  ia  tepl  &KI. 
ubject  to  tbe  limitatiafi  that  the  diameter 


When  the  rod  a 


'^lOo" 


r    Then  an  tbcan  of  the  ordw  diijjx  ud 
lid'oB  (KC  Rayldgh.  SsimSTL  {  157).    But! 


ffipoctivety 

The  ovHtoow  win  be  otvioM. 

For  u  icDO  tnjt  Y/i>  ■•  about  I0"/4,  ■>  that  lor  a  Inqocncy  of 
«0  in  a  wire  Sutd  at  hmb  end)  a  leacth  about  J  nKtra  it  Rquind. 
If  Che  wife  la  atmehed  acioii  a  room  Md  Rroked  in  tb*  middlo  wilb 
a  damp  clolh  tbe  fundanental  ia  suilr  obtsDcd,  and  Ok  bu 
hamunic  can  be  bniuibt  out  by  •tnkiiic  tt  at  ■  quulo-  the  knith 
fnn  one  eocL    '  -'*■ — '  * ■  ' '  ■ — ''■  — ■ '■■  '^  ■— " 


nss 


ia  i^clxd  in 


Ei  genenlty  apprcciabJy  freater  tban 
itiud  In  wliicb  tbe  rod  la  pulled  out  by 

may  be  UKd  at  iounden  in  a  Kundt'i 


velocity  in  md  ~  velocity  ia 

_  ToniiMdVarMmi  afKtdJ  '^]^•^a^^>^  yeloci 

be  found  ^^ 

Let  the 
left  tori 

fiudlni 
inlbeui 


metlkod,  rsmemberiiig 

»  by  angular  momon 

uncbajHed  Id  fonn 

— J  -.    1 jurooae  that  flie  wire  or  r 

left  witb  velocity  U.   The  dlMurtniice  ia 

Let  A  be  a  point  in  die  dikturbance  and  B  a  | 


aorityl 


-    Thee 

,  thoufh  fieah 


'Sit 


IP  radiuft  of  the  wire 


I  la  Irra'UA/ifr.     The 

--  - 1  ( through  •i"-' — 

M*lt-iHix.    Sim  DO  angular 


at  of  ■  wire  of  lenith  1 1 


C-)»raV,uKlM 


e  condition  of  iiDchanK«r  fonn  requlna  tha 
It  tbrough  (,de/dx)dx  wtXle  it  ia  tiavellLog  a^ 


Subttituliog  in  (33]  ' 

If  w*  now  lieep  the  1 
velocity  U-J(ii/(.), 


V-u/p. 


the  rigidity  and  deadly  at 


frequency  aTiio 
te  fTTqiXTicy  for  1 


a(  the  other,  the  fum 

■/fitef  tbe  Older  10". 

biih  Bote,  pnbabiy  due  to  tonlonal  vibratjona  of  tbe  axle. 

Tbe  tormnal  vibntiona  of  ■  wire  an  eicitKl  when  it  ii  bowed. 
If  null  paper  ringa  are  put  oa  a  nioDochard  wire  th^  nNalc  dunug b 
theac  vibntiona  wbcn  the  wire  ii  bowed. 
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,^ JtaA^— Wkakbu-smdlact 

cnUe  croaa^cctHD,  a  tnuTeiaal  dutnrtaDce  calla  into  play 
due  to  the  atnin  cf  tbe  material  miich  moR  ImponoBt  than 
uiT  ivRca  due  to  any  tanaoa  vliicli  ia  oidinrily  applied.  The 
vdodty  of  a  dinuifaaaee  akMB  auch  a  bar,  and  ita  Bodce  oTvibrndo*, 
depend  tberefoi*  on  the  elaatic  propBtiea  of  tha  mateiial  and  tbe 

ekraentaiy  manner.  A  fuL  diicuMioa  wiff  be  found  in  Bayleiah'a 
5ni»A  vol  L  cb. «.   WedialloalygiveafewieaultL 

The  eaaea  iiterealin|  in  HHiut  are  thoae  ia  wUch  (t)  tbe  bar  la 
free  at  both  endi,  and  (3)  It  >•  clamped  at  oae  esd  and  fne  at  tbe 

■wonodahcacb<>-M4o(tbelFngtfa(nHatlieeDd.  The  nes  mode  hna 
M  and  0-157  Ana  each  end.  and  ■> 

, be  otber  ■  fne  tbe  damped  cod  ia 

alwaya  a  soda.  Tim  fuDdamenlal  mode  han  Ibat  node  only.  Tbe 
sen  aoda  haa  a  eecond  node  o-iat  bum  tbe  fne  tod!  the  pcxt. 
nodeeata-Islando-sfoimtbBiicacad.aadaoan.  Thefrequcncia 
annaartyin  tberatfoa  I:t-aS:l7^   Sish  ban  art  unl  in  muacal 

Tbe  moK  Important  exami^  of  thia  type  ia  the  tuning-fi 
which  may  be  Rmded  aa  conaiating  of  two  panllel  ban  cl — 
tocetber  at  the  Bua.    The  firit  overtoiK  hu  fnqueacy  &■: 


s 


ml  and  potato  the  fint  o 


pry  here  bur  ahall  deacribc  cinly  the 
'  rcgiana  of  vibration  and  of  reat 

I  the  top  of  a  firrn  upright  poil  at 
horizontal.  White  Mnd  ia  K|^tlv 
le  plalc    The  plate  La  Iheo  bowed 


not  attempt  to  dsJ  with  the  tb 
beautiful  mode  ol  exhibidng  t 
devlHd  bv  E.  F.  F.  Ctilodnl  ( 
tbio  metal  plale  ia  Krewed  on 
the  centre  ol  the  pUte,  which 

th«e  &gurei  hy  a  flJdif  1^  be 

for  a  ^vcQ  platCL  tbe  gna 

which  It  ii  divided;  but  tbe  convene  ot  tmaoc 

iliBetent  notea  betng  obtainable  witb  tbe  ■ 

acgmcnta,  the  poaitioa  ct  tbe  nodal  llnea  being,  bovevcr,  diffennl. 
The  upper  line  of  annealed  fiaurca  ahowa  now  tbe  aand  airugca 

;-_ii :_  .c --hen  the  plate  laiquaib   The  lower  tine  ^vea 

(ifuf lud  loiaL    Fig.  ^  1,  coznipoiMia  to  tbe 


+ 

^^ 

— 

— 

M 


Fic,  38. 

of  the  particular  phle  uwrf;  fig.  jS,  i.  to  tbe 

38, 3.  to  tbe  IhM  or  octave  o(  the  Mi^  tbe  numben 

If  the  plate  be  email,  it  ia  aufltient.  in  onjer  to  bring  out  the 
linipler  aaad-tigurea,  to  hold  the  i^te  firmly  between  two  fingera 
of  t^  lame  hand  placed  at  any  point  where  at  trait  two  nodal 

But  with  larger  placci,  which  altme  will  fun^  the  nwre  cornplicated 
figure*,  a  clamp-acrcw  muK  be  uied  for  Exipg  tbe  plate,  and,  at  the 
lame  dm^  one  or  more  other  nodal  pointi  ought  to  be  touched  with 
the  lingen  while  the  bow  ia  being  applied.  In  thla  way,  any  ol  tbe 
poMihle  confi^urationB  may  be  ei^y  produced. 

By  aimilar  meihoda.  a  circular  plale  may  be  trade  to  eahiUt 
nodal  Una  diverting  tbe  luiface  by  diametral  linea  into  four  or  a 
greater,  but  alwayi  acw,  number  of  Kctora,  an  odd  number  beinf 

luK  ahnya  vibrate 


hi^erjfig. 


.her. 
(4-  39)- 


cular  nodal  line*  alonf 


B3^b,?» 


SOUND 

"by  drill- 


IBEILS  AMD  OTHER  SOURCES 


Kpia,  tni  the  rod  |i 


■nd  dnwiBf  a  honfrb 

•^  ID  bmg  out  ••» 

acUof  a  Eini  tit 

uttka  to  h,  Imldiiif  W^od  bylbc 
Biudk  vu  rubl&iii  ■-  ■  -  - 
,,  *Uli  •  bie  c<  dalh 

poirfirfu]  vibndnf  body,  vOI,  cfam^  the 

hirif  made  to  vibTitB  in  miiioa,  utdrby  vn 

iiulaiicEi,  thE  nodal  line*  wiL  be  dqactst  t 

vary  in  {ecu,  nubber  and  pciitioD  imh  the  1 

iht  pitch  (d  (be  mtt^ttiat  aouiid.    The 

dnni(<Ibtar.baa,Iallli>iBanBeraBdopl 

pcopajly  of  RpcaddC  tha  vflmliou  «  tbe  ^[mnal  air  vaich  It 

GomiBuakalca  to  thelolaroaJpartiaf  tbarw. 

Btlli  nay  be  Rfarded  aa  aonewbat  lite  cimilar  pUtes  vibntinE 
with  radial  DedB,  and  aritb  tbe  «hea  timed  dnwii.  L«d  RayleiEh 
bai  ibowD  that  tken  ia  a  taafHil&l  mMkiii  ai.arril  aa  a  nwtiaii  In 
and  eat.  OrdinaKly  wbea  a  bdl  ii  itniiJc  the inipiitHpriBiariJ]> 
cdEclEea  the  radn]  motiea,  and  the  tanaeittial  Tnotioa  lotnin  aa  a 
manerof  eminn.  When  a  finpv-tlaai  (an  inwncd  b^),  ii  ocltcd 
by  paiainir  tin  "  '■      *        ' ■■ "' — '— 


o(  bdli  will  be  found  in  RayMgh,  Saami,  vol.  i. 
Ki. — A  "  jet  tube,"  ij,  a  tube  a  fcv  iocbeft  bn;  iritb 

of  a  vwd  to  which  caU-^u,  or,  bencr.  hytkn- 

E.  ia  aupplicd.  The  npply  la  lepilated  ■□ 
t  wbeo  Ilie  gaa  il  liflit«l  the  flarne  is  half 
or  Ihrefrouarttn  of  an  inch  high-  A  "  nund- 
b»  lube,  lay  aa  Inch  in  diameter,  and  Kme- 
wSal  OKire  than  twice  the  lenfth  ol  the  jet  tube, 
b  then  hmred  over  Iba  llvne.  aa  b  the  Bpm. 
.When  tike  flanK  Is  at  a  cectain  diiuuice  within 
the  tube  the  ait  ii  Kt  In  vibnclon,  and  the 

continHiialy.  The  flanie  anpean  id  leni^en. 
but  il  the  reflecdoB  ia  viewed  In  a  verticat 
mirror  tevolving  about  a  veitical  axb  or  bi 
Koenia  >  cube  n  minDra,  it  ii  aeen  that  the 
flime  n  ically  intennitteric,  jumpini  ap  and 
down  once  with  each  vibration,  Boniecimes 
apparently  jran*  -wilhln  the  j«  tube  at  Id 
lowcM  point.  For  a  given  jet  cube  there  ii 
.  ».^*-«  «r  .^..^......a  cfBcietKy  eafily  oh. 


iing  aod  frequeally  (he 
SeitMK  RoMU  sad 


[ed-   "ff 


I     |,rn  taiDed  by  triaL 

I  I  lAich  will  be  li 

I  I ^^      ffirthe  ieSlh  oi^ 

^O-  40. — ^i^inf    d«ired  tcna  at  ^ 

«..nnl.  of  reaoDi 

-ai  be  iec  ainging  ain. 

-When  a  Bame  ia  juK  not  Baring,  any 

a^  later  by  W.  F.^ainR 

miEht  be  made  of  rUm  tubinf 

to  an  orihee  \  inch  In  dianieter, 

by  a  ^air  o(  eriaHon  into  a  V.thape.    The 


!I"«r™pi 


bility,  and  k  •abjceted  •*  iti  baie  In 

out,  and  theflaoa  ia  aa  it  wete  folded  on  itaelf.  Another  form  of 
■Huithre  jet  Ii  very  eaiUy  made  by  ponini  a  piece  of  Sm  wbe  game 
1  or  ]  in.  above  a  jia&it  buaa  and  igniting  tbc  gu  above  the 
nuie.  Db  adjoatjaf  the  (>*  lo  that  it  bume  in  ■  thin  coluna, 
Jiut  not  mailng^  It  a  extraordinarily  aenativt  to  lome  particular 


lube.    The  Aame  of  >a  incandaicent 

frequently  aenslivc  to  a  certain  ruge 

Jump  down,  for  iniunce,  to  each  tju  < 

SHorfi  Lignid  Jili.—U  (  jet  of  wi 


Ltle  if  turned  low  n 


m  mantle  if  turned  Ic 


ew  ioAca  pnaaun^ 
B-a  ebon  diaaao^ 

[  of  apaeopciate  f  lequency  be  icc 
irith  the  Udcr  of  tha  j^  from 

U  however^  wit^  f  reqoeDcy  equal 
I  that  the  jn  ia  Tfolly  brolceB  up 


to  that  o(  the  fork 

aleaih'  pmriaJon.    Tbe  cyUndiical  form  eil  )M  ia  lumaMa  < 


-  veaat  tbeorificegoonfTowiBg,  and  ulthnat^ 

bretk  it  up  fannilariy  into  dropa  irfrtdi  go  out  at  diHamt  rats. 
Butj  if  qiute  legMarmfrfaancea  an  impeetd  on  Ae  jet  at  iatcrvak 
of  tone  which  depend  on  the  daametcr  and  apeed  of  outSow  (they 

diMurbancee  go  on  growing  and  break  ihe  iCream  Dp  iou  equal 
drop*,  wluch  aD  nwve  with  tbe  lame  velodly  one  after  Ihe  other. 
An  excellent  ocoount  of  tbeae  and  other  leti  it  givAi  in  C-  V.  Biwa' 
Smp  Btttla,  lecture  Hi. 

VaUnueCf  if  rOntini.— When  a  lyitem  [>  let  vibralmg  tad 
left  to  itadf,  the  vibration  gradually  djei  away  aa  tbe  enervy  leala 
out  either  in  the  waves  fanned  or  thraugh  (nnion.    In  order  that 

weaken  it  on  the  outginng  journey,  or  both.    Thu"  if  a  pendulum 

force  if  received  beioie  puuge  tluwgh  tbe  lownt  point,  mad  to  a 
decreaie  if  lereived  after  that  paiBge,  and  in  dther  one  it  tendi 
to  mainlaiii  the  awing.  If  the  bob  01  the  pendulum  la  iron,  wd  U 
a  coo  il  placed  luBt  heiow  the  centre  of  awii^  tbeD|  if  a  cumot  paatci 
throiiflh  Che  cnl,  while  and  orOy  wUle  tike  bob  it  movipg  tcnwdt 
It,  Che  vibmcion  il  mainuined.  If  tbe  cutieac  il  on  wUli  tbe  bob 
It  receding  the  vibmtion  iH  checked.  If  it  ia  aiwaya  on  it  only  acta 
ai  if  the  value  of  gravity  were  increaaed,  and  doca  not  help  to 
ibe  vibration,  but  d>eiely  10  thorten  tbc  period. 


a>eiely  10  thi 
a  proofE*  in  a  vcnical 


(i>U.  Mai..  I«f^,  U.  P,  1I«)- 
the  orifice  beii 


1.     Tohn  Tvndall  (Smnd,  lecture  vL  (  7  aeq.)  dno 
er  at  beauCifu]  eapeiiiAenta  with  jeta  at  higber  preaurc ' 
y,  lay   lo  In.  of  water,  iuuioi  from  a  fiukole  Me 
__  ....     Tbe  flame  may  be  16  in.  high,  and  on  lecelvii,    . 
Mitably  high  Kniikd  it  nddcDly  dnpa  down  and  roan.    Tbe  icnil- 
live  pdict  It  at  the  orifice.    Lord  Rayleuh  ISnmd.  iL  1 170),  unng 
■a  a  aource  a  "  bard-^D,"  a  whittle  of  high  frequency,  fonnd  a  leriea 
of  (ticlonary  wava  t^  nflection  al  a  Sat  uifacc.     Placing  the 
aenslive  Same  at  dificrent  pirta  of  thii  train,  he  found  that  ic  wu 
Bdled.  not  at  tbe  nodeawhefi  the  pmaure  varied,  but  at  chekopa 
where  llie  metioa  waalbe  gnaceet  and  where  there  wu  little  presaure 
changev    tn  hia  5»aid(ii.  di.  11)  he  ha>  given  a  theory  ai  Che 
■enaicivcDeai.    When  the  velocity  of  the  jet  ia  gradually  iricreued 
there  la  a  certain  range  of  velocity  fee  whidi  the  jut  a  unatablc. 


and  bnken  by  [be  vibra^on  of  Ihe  fork  in  different  waye— eay,  by 
a  wire  bridge  attached  to  tbe  lower  prong  which  dipa  into  aad  lifta 
am  o(  two  mercuiy  cupe.  The  mercury  levd  la  le  •diBBed  that  the 
cirrult  i>  just  not  made  when  the  forit  h  at  reit.  When  it  ■  act 
..T._.: . J..J .  _.  .^  ootward  ami  aone 

tha  coatKt  (lece,  aad 
cnireat  through  adt- 
once  to  it*  fiw  VBhH 
la  the  outgmng  jaumey,  wbercai  in  tbe  lecura  iouraey  tbe  mtnaity 

up  to  the  iniuni  of  bieak.  Hence  the  attncdng  lotce  dot*  mere 
work  in  the  return  journey  than  ia  done  againic  it  in  the  outgdng, 
and  the  balance  ■■  available  to  Incnaae  tbe  vibialioii. 

la  the  organ  inpe— aa  fai  the  common  whistle— a  thin  sheet  it 
A  b  forced  through  *  narrow  dit  at  the  bottom  of  thcembouchuie 
and  inkpingca  against  the  top  edge,  whldi  Ia  made  very  »^  g^^ 
aharp.  Tbe  disturbance  mada  at  the  eommencement  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  blowing  will  no  dodbt  set  the  air  in  the  pipe  vibrating  in  lis 
own  natuial  period,  juit  «a  any  iriegular  air  diKurhance  wul  set  a 
mqiended  body  iwinging  in  it*  natunl  period,  but  we  are  ta  toe- 
lidet  bsw  the  vibiation  ii  awimeined  when  once  set  gnng.  Whea 

"' "      '      '1  Dp  ahkog  the  pipe  from  theem- 

ape  liDco  the  outside,  and  carries 
xk  the  imide  of  the  ahatv  edvt 
K  motioa.  When  tie 

Ue  oTthe  sharp  adge. 

It  b  done  against  it  by  the  air  in  the  pipe.  Hence  the 
stream  of  air  does  wonc  durine  half  the  vibration  and  tbw  b 
not  nMiKted  daring  the  other  half,  and  so  it  g«a  on  inatnsing 
the  motioa  until  the  supply  at  energy  in  blowfaig  la  cigual  (O  tbe  ka* 
by  iriction  and  sound. 


imXVERENCE]  SOUND 

Tk*  xbiUPBKa  <i  tb  vIbntiM  c<  iBi  ib  fa  tfn  iI^di  tube 
bH  bm  npliiiml  by  Lad  RayltMi  (And.  voL  iL  1  u*  M  u  due 
-    ■  to  Uw  ny  is  wkkh  tb*  hiu  i>  — — ^j-—*  to  Ibc 

^y  ■ibntinf  air.    Wbca  Ibe  w  io  ■  ppa  opoi  u  botk 

""^  uda  ■  vibntliia  la  In  iiBplm  ■«,  iba  >Ir  1* 

felHrutdy  moviH  Into  uhT  o«  fna  uv  c^ttn.  Ddriu  the 
quarur  ewiaf  codiiif  with  tnaitat  nadil  pt— uCt  tba  luetic 
eneffy  le  cbufed  to  potefnieTeflMy  iiiiiiifiniBl  in  tbe  incnHe  of 
{■Eiun.     Tbli  beuMU  i|^b  Sietic  ia  Iba  naiBd  quarter 

igain.'but  luwiwBUeaudul  tbedeaautofiptMMn,   Inlbehu 

quarta  it  i>  •oJn  lunnd  to  tba  Unatic ' 

lb*  tod  cf  Uwlm  quitcr  (win,  at  tbe 

beat  i>  luddeiily  nna  to  tba  air.   Tba 

and  the  pMcntial  eneiiy  It  ales  i 

hindic  aocny  famed  la  tba  ntura 

to  ^low.    But  if  tbe  htat  la  (Uca 

lactnn,  tbe  inoeaie  of  neaiun  lHbEH>  «p«  «»« 

diitarfacd  prvaiuR,  and  laeeae  the  potential  ener,^, — . 

tbe  retam  Itai  kinetic  eaet|y  <■  formed  aad  tba  lAxatioB  taadi 
die  away.  And  what  i>  me  for  tbe  cjaicaie  polnta  ia  ttae  for 
hall  penodt  of  vtiich  i^  an  Ihe  diddle  pointe:  that  b,  beat  fi 
duTina  the  compceHna  half  aide  the  vibtalioa,  and  dDrine 
eneoMhaUdaniptic.  Now  kt  lu  apply  IbUts  the  wxiacti 
L«  tbe  Ka>  jet  tube  be  nf  ■smewhat  leii  ikaa  half  tba  lei«lh  of 
u(ia|{  lube,  and  let  tbe  lower  ead  of  Ihe  jet  tuba  be  in  a  wider  t 
or  cavity  id  that  it  atmy  be  pe(afded  o  an  "  open  end."  When 
air  ia  tlie  kinfing  tube  ie  etmag.  it  Eorcea  the  fu  in  tbe  jet  t 


:;;kK=c=3 


be  ie  iifHiaK.  it  [ 

., ... ae  periodaad  in  t 

Ihe  prewire  In  both  tnbea  ihall  be  Iba 
jet  lube,  beioE  open,  it 


„  .__^. , nay  be  letard 

watioA  of  the  let  nbe  above  the  a 
pRwite  "-J11V  win  be  falBlled  01 
lubei  ace  la  the  mate  direction  at  the 


eipiilrion  at  iBcoabutlble  (udiawB  iato  the  jet  taba  n  tbe  pnvloua 
half  period,  ao  that  themoM  coploai  lupply  of^t  and  beat  ■•  tbrown 
into  tbe  quarlB  period  joat  prcoadina  peateat  inaian,  and  the 
vibralloa  !>  aalnained.  If  tbe  jet  tube  ia  •naewbat  kniper  diaa 
half  the  amiadinf  tube  Ihn  wHI  be  a  node  in  it,  aad  ncFW  the  omdi- 
tion  cf  equabty  of  pmure  nquina  oppoeita  nwtiopa  in  the  two 
at  the  BOt*k.  fcr  their  nodea  are  liiuatcd  ou  oppoaite  lidea  of 
that  pcaat.    TIh  hK[  mamunicatioa  ii  thea  cbiedy  in  the  quartet 


medium,  each  panicle  of  (be 

by  the  diMUlbaace*  due  to  ine  ameiuiL  wavn,  muva  ui  ■ 
diSocul  lUDiiec  than  it  would  ii  only  acted  on  by  each  v>Tt 
dngiy,  Tbe  nv«  ace  aaid  mutually  to  intcricre.  We  ahtll 
eumpliiy  tbii  lubject  by  coniideiinj  Ibc  case  of  IKO  nves 
tnvfUins  in  the  aane  direction  through  the  ait.  We  ihall  Ibea 
obvioxisly  be  Jed  to  the  following  naulU: — 

If  the  two  WBTS  are  of  equal  leojlh  h,  and  are  in  the  same 
phaae  (thai  i),  each  producing  at  any  ^ven  moment  tbe  ume 

, ,  ,-■■--.  iiwe   of    rnolioo   in   the 

ir  particlei),  thdt  tom- 

bfned  eHect  ia  equivalent 

to  that  ol  a  wave  of  tbe 

e  length  \,  but   by 


5< — -^S^JTZ^J^.. — -Ai  ilJ-^ 


rlid' 


IX.  a 


of  motion  to  the  other,  then  the  tauliant  wave  is  one  of  Ihe 
tame  kngth  X,  but  tbe  eacunjoo*  of  the  partlda  are  decreased. 
being  the  diSeience  between  thoic  due  to  the  component  wavn 
u  in  fig.  41,  1.  If  the  ampliludca  o(  vibration  wUch  tfaui 
mutually  Interlett  an  mORovcr  equal,  tbe  eSect  ia  tbe  total 
mutnal  datnictkiD  of  the  vibratory  nuHioB. 


Thus  we  team  that  two  musical  aota.  of  the  tame  i^cb. 

eai  through  the  aii,  wil! 

produce  the  effect  ol 

a  lin^  note  0 

tbe  >ame  pitch,  but  of 

mcnaed  loBdnaM,  If 

tbeyaiebihe 

lame  phaK,  but  may  aflort 

theearvetyiUgbtly. 

il  at  aU,  when 

in  oppmite  pbax*.     If  the  difleteoct  of  phtK 

be  varied  gnduaUy  (rooi  »ero  jo^X,  tbe 

ttniltinf  amuid  wX 

gradually  deCNue  from  >  maiimum  to  a 

minimuin. 

Honi  w|^  may  be 

ad 

for  Ihe  mSnctioa  of 

■b 

43J,  contiMing  of  Iwo  ' 

SniSJSi 

/"Ti^Js. 

H.S.S'lftt!  1 

be  placed  Sih. 

plate,  the  mud 
lui.il  Ihe  panel 

will  be'u^Wudih> 

0  liitexept  tbe 

DOC.  the  ~Me 

being  in  oppoiilE  jihaiB.  neutialiie  one 
ii  a  Taint  Hund.  On  inraiiiK  round  the  up 
mediate  poalkm.  the  inienuly  of  the  •« 


,  ^aOm  il  being  ad 
IrfdebyiUeoiii 


il  if  Ibe  blowing  it  contin 

id  (Ota  away  to  a  inuU  In 

,    Yet  the  ^  irilhiB  tbe  pipct  b 


ouriytbMevcr.bMiniM»)it*pha«auithet*a^pa.   Thitmay 
be  itrwn  by  InmiiKng  >^MO<pnw]|b  manom^ic^™*  pl»«d,  na 

miiTiT  and  the  pieei  are  blown,  och  ioiafe  of  one  Bame  li«  between 
two  imaca  ol  lEe  ether.    Tba  tanlia]  fact,  aa  p»nlcd  out  by 

Urf  Kayfci^  iJSdnl^  n^i>  L  mi.  'a  ac  ■•■ ■ 

-^ —  '-'  the  BiaTDeB  of  Ihe  open  eada,  ■>  tl 


ar.Fi^t>n«p^y, 
totether  they  a 


of  Ihe  or 

'ilii^tly  out 


Lord  Rayle«h  (bi.  ai.J  polnu  out  that  th 


4.5* 


SOUND 


irepaied  [or  il  riw  ml  hand  in  Ihe  other  pipe, 
nduced.    Even  IIk  kmcer  ^pc  luy  be  idecliiicly  ■hiiim  [has  the 

When  Iwo  oala  mic  not  quite  in  unisgn  the  resulting  sound 
is  found  to  •liRute  between  «  mniimum  and  minimum  of 
loudness  rccvrriDg  pcriodicaliy.  To  these  periodicsl  mltcmationi 
hu  been  given  the  name  oi  Biali.  their  origin  ii  easily  explic- 
able- Suppose  the  two  notes  to  COTreqiond  to  mo  and  Toj 
vibnt)amperieanid;al  some  instant  of  time,  the  air  particles, 
through  which  the  waves  are  passing,  will  be  similarly  displaced 
by  both,  and  conictguently  (he  joint  effect  will  be  a  sound  oi 
some  intcnsty.   But,  alter  this,  the  lint  or  leM  npldly  vibnting 

joint  displacemeata  of  the  particles,  lUl,  after  the  lapse  of  one- 
'    '     '  '  '      '"  '     re  fjiiea  behind  the  otbcc  by  half  a 


be  pcsduced  ol  the       , 

due  to  Ibem  win  be  «t  >  mininium.  Thli  wilt  oe  ic 
an  bcrease  of  intcniily  untQ  the  lapse  of  another  i 
second,  when  the  less  rapidly  vibnting  note  will 
another  half-Tibialion  nUtivety  to  the  olhei,  or  one 
reckoning  from  the  original  period  of  time,  and  the 
ponent  vibiatkOnft  will  a^n  conspire  uid  reproduce  a 
efiect.  Thu»,  an  inntval  of  one-ihitd  of  i.  »ccor 
between  iwo  successive  mnima  or  beats,  and  then 
duced  three  beats  per  second.  By  similar  reasoning  it  may 
be  thown  that  the  Dumber  of  beats  per  second  is  always  e<iual 
10  the  difTerence  between  the  niunben  of  vibrations  in  Ihe  same 
time  eorreipotiding  to  the  two  interfering  notes.  The  more, 
Uiettfore,  these  are  out  ol  tune  the  more  rapidly  will  the  beats 


I  and  of  neaiiy  equal  IreQucf 


Luiirmted  by  CDiuiderinf  t1 


saided  aa  a  harmonii 


c  diiturbance  6f  Irequepcy 

:lie  iquareft  of  the  amplitude  to  i^ueient  the 
■a  of  the  louad  which  would  ht  heand  by  an 


Tlie  pfaanomena  of  bcalt  may  be  mtSy  Dtaoved 
pjpea  pit  Btightiyotstef  tune  Iv  placing  the  IbiulDi 

ofonvd  them,  with  twonuMcalsCftngtooarHDna 

boxes,  or  held  over  *  leaMiant  lavily  (audi  as  a  ^n  jar), 
loriu  being  put  oal  of  time  by  kiadiiig  one  prong  with  a  ■ 
d  tieeiwiic.   In  tbt  IM  iiuOKe.  if  ike  forts  an  Sn 
•olid  piece  of  wood  which  can  be  fnufied  with  the  h 
wifl  be  aetoally  IU>  by  the  band.    If  one  prong  of 
Ivabhed  with  a  amsli  plain  nimr,  and  ■  beam  el 


certain  length.  Ifboih  Iflrltsaie  in  vibaiioB.aKl  aie  piffecihr  in 
tine,  (hb  Hne  nay  other  be  inenased  or  dininiitcd  pennsnenlli'  in 
Irniih  according  to  the  dilctenee  ol  duuc  between  the  no  sets 
ol  vibraHoH.  But  H  tin  lorfis  be  *Mqdl*nin«  then  the  tenth 
of  the  image  «ai  be  found  to  Huccuate  between  n  omiinHni  ana  a 
minlnram.  thOB  nuMng  the  beau SBHOle  Is  theeji^   Tbe  vibrO; 


iteformed  by  ihe  tower  cl 
or  less  lapidly,  and  am 


i^'!!!!!'? 


—  r of  forks  of  kj ,,^-^.^^    ^ __,  _..^, 

an  cncellent  practical  guide  in  the  tuning -ol  imtnimentfl,  but  mon 
so  for  tlie  higher  notes  ol  the  nciiaer.  inaamudi  ••  the  hdc  oumbc. 
ol  beau  are  given  by  a  SBaller3eviu>M  Irani  uaiioa  by  two  notcn 
ol  hi^  pitch  than  by ' —  -' ' —'■    '^—  —  ' ' 


then  led  to  conclude  that  txata  are  the  physical  foonda- 
diitaaanDb  The  IrtquePcy  of  brats  giving  tnaidmun 
'  -'—  —  —  liie  higher  in  the  muwa!  scale,  and  falls 
'c"'  and  t  W  have  each  66  beats  per  HCCMd, 
dissonant  than  tbe  latter.  Again  t'c"  and 
'-'  '"indj  yet  the  latter  interval  is  practi 


liifta^ 

red  that  c 

hoie'vihmi 
istinguiifa  If 


liand 


This  beat  thleiirv  of  dissonuee  ^i— 

by  Jo«ph  Surveui  (16U-17I6I  in  iJoo.    Kebett 

/r*  and  other  unpte  concDrdL  wIhm  vibraiions 
en,  are  igieeable  and  plnikau  because  their  beats 
le  distinguished,  be  ilic  pitch  d  the  sounds  ever  aft 


dow  beats;  which  diipleaie  tbe  car,  says  he,  irr 
uality  ol  thBjDUnd.  And  in  pursuing  this  thought 
ne  cDnionaacea  which  beat  laster  than  sin  lines 


:hastha 
it  was 


the  frequnicy  d  the  beat! 

-_  beyond  toe  nunibef  which  is  __,.. — . — 

:hougb  rccogni&ng  the  unpleaiantneie  of  beats,  could  Itot 

--"  ^  Hetmholti,  to  wh«e  invest igatmna.  recorded  ih 
if  TatK,  m  owe  its  nitiilacleiy  eitabliihnMot. 

._„ II  we  Stan  with  two  simple  tones  In  unison;  there  is 

begins,  at  first  easilycounuble.    But  as  the  pitchol  ihec—  -— 


tMT^I  w*"sau'ild  with^ 
480.  and  hiving  httulOTlia 


76a 


ma. 


msnul  ol  the  second  will 
svertone  ol  the  first.  gl> ' 

very  mailied  dimnance  of  the 
We  can  see.  too,  at  once  how  Ihe 
e.   Let  the  two  tones  with  ihdrhai 

7M 


156       Sll        7(t       1014       llto       IXlSi 


)c)gle 


or  [>ll  mklwmr  bet 
_    But  obvioQily  in 


n  lii*  int.  ud  Ihcn 
IT  Ih<  BFlh,  if  t)»  lu 


B  of  deep  noEei  on  Imtrumenli  rich  [n  overtonei 
led  u  iiniii»  fTDm  bekia  between  uccevive  Dv«r- 
1  t  noEe  of  IreqiKncv  64  i»  iDuiuled.  aitd  lE  all  Iht 

of  (he  Hale,  uv  10  ovenonct  >J6  ind  JM  or  lo  sii  and  576.  TIiui 
Helmholu  ntnbu  thi  ^^nc  •>»■  bnybif  vbich  ire  Knwllnm 

DiamHaMamFm  Turn. — Wbn  two  xwrcn emit  only  puic 
tODCt  we  Dlight  expect  that  «t  tbould  lave  pa  dUaonaare  vhen,  ai 
in  the  nujor  Kventh,  At  beat  fiequeocy  b  greater  than  the  ranee 
of  banhneit.  Bin  tS«  Interval  ia  Hill  di(VWan[,  and  thii  ii  10  be 
CKplained  by  the  (act  that  the  two  toaea  anjtc  10  give  a  third  tone  of 
the  Ervqueacr  ^  ^  beatt»  euily  beard  when  the  (wo  primary 

of  the  prinujiea.  Tliut.  lake  the  maior  aeveqth  with  freqntncin 
ije  and  ato.  There  win  be  ■  to«  (rtquancy  4to->5a->394,  and 
thii  will  be  ven  diiianaat  with  ajfi. 

ol  the  frequency  of  the  bean  wai  diacovcrcd  by  Ceorg 
■     __j  !_j^ — j__.i..  ^  J —  -tran  Ller  by 

\owa  ilrDnglyp 


"^W. 


a  u  very  diflKult  to  Hippoae  that  the  nme 
aroined  by  a  truly  pdiodic  diiplacniKM  r^ 
carve,  anda  diiplicen— t  in  which  the  period  iai 
of  the  t»*nd^  motioB.  ai 

cur«.    No  e.planalioB  ia  n. 


(Enounce,   The  exanirtt  w*  hi 
nnit  lerve  hete.    The  mdn-  i 

Hdmbolu.     We  diall  o 


LDd  Hcnnann.    Bu 


•ei«rej,„ 

period  ia  only  in  the  amphiude 
KniDi  ia  TepreHiited_  by  ■  janed 
acc^tcd  unleii  all  aths  enplana- 


n  prodocing 
It  of  the 


,+  Sj-  ee.  t~^  CO*  U'wJ+O ' 


[<.i+iO(-HI 
>.+»i)'+/) 


acb;  W)  a  tone  of  Ireqgcncy  (i.-rh);  (jl  a  tone  of 
[■i+iH>.  The  aeeond  a  termrd  bv^  Helmholu  the 
w.uid  the  third  the  iiHinHli»(»iH.    Tlieampliludoot 


It  i>  evident  that  we  may 
te,-tai       M+W 


459 


Kcond,  third,  Ac-,  ordcT' 

when  ih  and  t  an  any  In 

order,  are  proportional  10 : 
they  an  01  rapidly  decrea 
that  any  beyond  thoee  in 

ihoujd  have  a  ph^koi  ti 

coodiliona  auumed  in  Ihia  Lnveatigatian  arc  probably  neaHy  rtalind 
in  a  hainuaiun  and  in  a  double  airen  ofthcfonn  lucd  bv  Helmholu. 
and  in  theie  cue>  thm  can  be  no  doubt  that  actual  objtcilve  unci 
are  poducid,  foe  they  nuy  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  retDnalon  ol 
ibe  Icequency  of  the  nnie  uviht  (gr.    II  the  to 

a  r«on»tM"i(lt"«  hrtdTiy.  doii 

and  Helmbolti  lucmdnl  in  dctBcting  the  on ,  

aid  of  a  rcKnator.  Further,  ROcker  and  Edis.  lulng  a  wren  aa 
source,  have  uccceded  in  Baking  a  fork  of  the  apptopriate  pitch 
mpond  to  bolb  diflmoce  an«r  wmmalion  una  (Fkil.  J/ai., 
'^S-  39-  p-  M'-  But  there  ia  no  doubt  Ibat  it  ii  very  difhculi 
to  detect  the  tumiBBtion  tone  by  the  ear,  and  many  worfcen  have 
doubted  the  poaaiUUty,  notwllhttaMUn*  Ihe  evidrare  of  luch  an 
obietver  ai  Ketmhotti.  Pnbably  the  lact  soled  by  Mayer  (FM. 
Uff..  1B7S.  3,  p.  WO.  Of  Rayleigh.  Snui.  |  3S6]  tbataoundiof 
coniidtrable  intcnilly  when  heard  by  Ihennek-n  m  ruble  10  be 

accornpanied  by  uch  graver  aonndi. 

a.  The  lecond  mode  of  production  of  combination  toncf,  by 
the  mechaniim  of  the  receiver,  it  ditcu4Hd  by  Hclmhollz  {SoitO' 
limnj  rme.  App.  nil.)  and  Raylrijjh  (SBmf,  I.  1  M).    It  (Jcpenda 

andTu  will  produce  vibralioni  luit  aa  does  Ih*  i/ariiT-An  fj  m*. 
in  the  caK  lau  inveiikiied.     We  may  lee 
Hippoiinf  that  Ihe  mining  fuiee  of  I>ie  n 
repceeented  by  i^'^nr 

m«?i'ani'Jln'lE?n 


ia  to  great  compaied  with  that  of  the 

I  nay  take  it  aa  practically  ui  equilibrium  with 

'■    llwn  F-m+iu'.     Nov  in'  Ii  very  imall 

Illy  equal  to  F/X.  and  aa  an  appioa- 

n-Fft-jJ^A'.      SuppoK     now 

J,  the  lecond  term  will  evidently 

omomaiion  tonea  cf  periodicitiee  jh,,  jiri. 

aa  in  the  fiiu  method.      There  can  be  no 


imalion,     F-»*+,P/J.', 
that  F'K  ain  Mil-t-o  «n 

doubt  that  the  ear  ii 

combination  toon,  in  loineHich  way  aa  la  hen  indicated,  out  of  two 
pure  tonei.  Probably  in  moit  caaca  the  combioalioo  tonea  which  we 
hear  are  thut  nude,  and  poubly,  too.  the  tonea  detected  by  Koenig. 
and  by  him  namrd  "  b^t'Ionca,"    He  found  thai  if  two  lunea  u 

(N  +  i|^  then  a  lone  of  Irtqiuncv  either  (N  +  O^-o,  or  of 
(requency  f-Sp.  it  heard.    The  difficulty  b  Hdmholnl  theory 

of  a  higher  oeder  than  the  Km.  Rflcbcr  and  Edaer  quite  (ailed  to 
detect  their  enicnul  existence,  to  that  apporenlly  they  are  not 
produced  in  ihe  (oaicc.  I(  we  an  to  auume  that  Ibc  tonea  receiitd 
by  the  car  are  pure  and  free  (rom  partial),  the  loudneu  ol  the  beat- 
lonea  would  appear  to  ihow  that  Hdmbolta'i  theory  ia  not  a 

3.  The  third  mode  of  prodnclion  of  combination  Iowa,  the  |»o- 

parti  o(  [he 


a  thai 


iraclice  there  ia  not  a  auffidcnt  interval  be 

ar  Iheee  lonci  to  grow  into  any  importance,  and  ihe 

BlBLIMnAnnr.'^or  the  hlaloiy  of  eipehmenlal  i 
■(  F.  Roecnberger,  CrtckukH  dtr  Pliytik 


:iga[cd  at  Ihe  beginning  of 
liter  ajime  we  ihall  hai« 

drtS'wilTimr 
Bui  pnbably 


tC.  Poggendoifl.  CeicliuUr  ^  P*>ii*  [iStqI^  and  E.Cerland  and 
.  Tiiumiiller,  CtakkUt  itr  ptytHaHickm  EifrMnn/urKaif 
fie99).    The  iUndaid  neatiie  on  the  mathematical  theory  ia  Lord 

r._..._i_i..  ■n _,  -..  -J  ,j^  jj  _  i8»4);thi>  n-ork  alKcontaina 

il    verifications.     The    same  aulhot'i 


Rayleigh'i  Tktary  af  St 
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Prittipitii  Jtr  Attain  (1S4S).  imI  lh>  pkyiialatiul  iitd  rayduat 
UACfli  in  hii  Dia  Lrkn  taw  den  Ttntmb&MdifHtt*  <Ju  vd.,  1S631 
Sit  nJ.,  i«96).  Einlidi  tnutiiimilir  A.],  Ellit,  On  Hit  SnieliKti 
nj  Tau  (iUs>.    Scdley  Tiylot.  Stund  ant  Uuiic  (isai),  CDituiiu 


SOUHD,  THE  (Duiih  Ommi).  tbe  eutemnuBl  of  ihc 
(IviiK  (Mnnce  to  Ihe  Biliic  S«  from  the  Cutcgit,  t 
Ihe  Danish  island  of  Zcalind  and  Sweden,  III  cxtcemc 
reckoned  from  the  pcomonloiy  til  KuUcn  to  that  ol  Fi 


l>ctw< 


n  HchingOr  in 
are  ]  m.  apatl. 
Ih,  where  Kj6ge 


Denir 


]  Hcisingboti  k 
width,  J 


iwcdci 


St  of  Zealand.     Thicc 
id  Saliholm  and 

Anuger  (which  ii  separated  fnm  Zealand  iiy  a  natiow  chuind 
at  Copenhagen),  belonging  to  Denmark.     The  strait  between 
Amager  and  Saltholm  li  called  Drogdcn,  and  is  lollowcd  by  the 
larger  vessels  passing  ihrough  the  Sound.    The  eitteme  depth 
of  Ihe  Sound  is  about  14  iathoms.     Navigation  ii  open  in  winter, 
though    three   instances   lie   recorded   of    the    Sound   being 
fnuen  lompleiely  over:     in  ijofi,  iSjo  and  1836.     From  the 
ISlh  century  Denmark  levied  "  Sound  due*  "  on  (OKi(n  veiseli 
pusing  ihiough  tbe  strait,  the  Hanie  traders  and  certain  olben 
being    exempt.      In  the  i7ih  century  quarreb  atOM  on  this 
matlct  between  Denmark  and  the  Ntlhetlandi  and  Sweden, 
while  in  modern  timet  the  powers  found  Ihe  duet  irksome, 
and  in  1S4J  and  tSjj  piolesu  were  made  by  (he 
rcficescntillvc*  of   the   United   States  of   America, 
but  Dennuuk  based  bcr  right  on  immemorial  cus- 
tom, and  adhered  to  it.    In  1856  the  matter  cams 
up  in  conneiion  wilh  tbe  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
ig;6  between  tbe  two  conntriesi  considerable  tension 
resulted,    and   tbe   possibility    of    repiiiili   by   Ihe. 
United  States  against  the  Danish  pos«ssions  in  the 


ol  iU  nilun 


loundini  ii  ntdily  performed  Id  ilimllow 

'n  s  weight  or  "  lead  "  atiached  to  ■  cord, 
into  fathoms  by  pieces  of  leather,  rag  uid 
of  the  weight  usually  presents  ■  hollow, 
tallow,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  mBterial 
ly  be  brought  up  and  give  an  indic&tloa 
I  as  an  assurance  that  it  has  tcally  been 


For  depths  over  >o  fathoms  sounding  machines  u 
nployed.  and  for  deep  soundings  they  are  practically  ir 
Ue.  In  tbem  wire,  tbe  use  of  which  for  this  purpoae  wu 
itoduced  by  Sit  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin),  has  entirely 
ipcracded  hemp  geai.  Its  smooth  surface  and  minute  lectioD, 
ducing  friction  to  a  minimum,  give  a  rapidity  ol  delcent  ol 
about  100  fathoms  per  minute,  and  this  velocity  is  not  maleiially 
diminished  even  at  great  deptbs>  Reeling  in  may  be  accom- 
plished at  neariy  the  same  rate.  Soundings  are  thus  obtained 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  not  formeriy  posiUile.  Tbe  apparalua 
is  light,  compact  and  automatic  in  its  action.  Soundinga 
with  wire  can  be  carried  out  at  night  with  the  same  facility  a*  in 

short  ol  a  strong  gale,  against  which  the  ship  could  not  steam  or 
lace  the  sea.  A  sounding  of  1000  fathoms  may  be  obtained  in 
Iwcnty-Gve  minutei  from  the  time  the  weight  is  lowered  10  Iba 


that 


e  if  sc 


iding  lioi 


: ahead  o 


bottom-  1000  fa 

homs- 

will 

equiti  forty-five  minutes  and  jooo 

alhomi    seven 

y.five 

les.     Beyond   that    depth,    much 

dingly  increased 

andr. 

■eUng 

in  must  then  be  done  very  dcUber- 

ately.     A  sound. 

69! 

Ihoms  wis  obtained  near  Ihe  i^nd 

ol  Guam  by  ll.e 

U.S.  c 

able- 

ut^eying  ship"Nero."     Souijdingi 

at  such  depths  may  occ 

upy 

s  long  at  &ve  or  six  hours. 

Among  the  soundin 

chines  in  general  use    tbe    Lucia 

"o'bria'X^  '" 

of  JO-gauge  wire,  and  is  fitted  with 

wb 

ake  for  holding  the  reel     ,__ 

when  required. 

n   automatic  brike   lor     JSL. 

stopping  the  ree 

when 

Ihe 

veighu  (trike  the  bottom. 

Agnidet  forth 

purpose  of 

winding  Ihe  wire  uniformly  on  10 

the  reel  is  also  a 

ached 

and 

sworkedbyasmiU  handle.     After 

leaving  the  ree 

the  wire  passes  over  a  registering  wheel,  the 

dial  ol  which  i 

dicatfl 

Ihe 

amount  of  wire  run  out.     Simdal 

machines  of  sma 

lersiic 

upiriied  for  use  in  boala.     Tbe  laigg 

provisionally 

extended  to  the  f 

lowing  yea 

and 

which  mosl 

f  the 

aBecled  pow 

IS  were  rcpresentet 

n    Ihe 

remission  of 

he  dues  from  the 

ist  of  April 

■SST 

Denmark     receiving     a     united 

n     of 

]o,4;6,3'S  ri 

Mlollan  (equalling 

about  i4,oo< 

,000) 

1   by   I 


government    was   £i,iis,oeo.    The    annual    i 
accruing  to  Denmark  tram  the  dues  during  the  ten 
previous  yean  had  been  about  i,joo,ooorii.dolla>s, 

SOUHDIHO  (lor  , derivation  see  Soukd  above), 
Ihe  term  used  for  measuring  the  depth  of  water 
(and  »,  figuratively,  of  anything).  The  proceii 
dI    isceniining    Ihe   depth    of    the    sea    has    been 


jr  of  Ihe  occan.bcd  (sn 


J,'  Indicator. 

K,  Slop. 

K.  Himlle'lor"!-ocking  roUtt- 

N,  Bolt.     ,  -  I 


dnirni  in  l«igth»  of  sooo  (ithomt     Tht  lo-i 
hai  1  bmldnE  Brain  o(  2W  lb.  ind  the  Mnall 

U.CC  nochii-^ 

will  hoid  ufficicnt  qwnticy  g 

lh="d«p«„ 

[or  the  mullc 

wunoflioi 

to  pus  the  wile  IhniMh  u  oay  nd  whc 

■uipended  (or 

time,  ina  the  •utfioc  kyen  ot 

kepi  well  maud  with  oU  ud  covend  owt 

ronniihf.  con 

InununeuibouttheliniilK 

wire;  no  .mount  o( ore  will  pre. 

««1y  h  en  be  empped  by  tw 

JemnMl  ud  powd  »  to  the 

the  r«J  1  rom  tlie  drum  It  moK  1 

p  iftet  ■  tounding,  the  Mraiii  f 

Ir  down  afnonget  the  previous 

on.  with  !>»  n 

denlirdKelop 

SOUNDING 

♦Si 

s.•fS3',^ 

it: 

lietuiH^HOii, 
the  Mmp 


{^f^™  I 
th  ■  iprinf  ] 


dieu  hemp 


ot  fine  win  is  laid  over  evJi  end  and  Tdj 
eolice,  no  end  beinf  allowed  to  prajecK,  and  ■ 
tke  whole  lentth  at  the  iplice.  "nnc  mm  leil 
at  intervaU.    Splicea  arc  the  wealnt  parli  01 

may  be  caK<t  luund  tfiewbeel  with  the  Euidci 


Under 

looa  Ittbani  .  lead  of  30  to  4' 

teeovered 

and  no  deuching  rod  i>  nectxu 

depth,  the  thip 

may  (o  ahead 

itruck.  incieaiinn 

■peed  ai  the 

great  laving  is  lime  Ihua  effected  will  often 

rbk  of 

rod"ti 

he  belt  detachinE 

.ppai.tii.  for 

Ha  coTut 

union  b  eanei  th 

jm  that  ot  the 

with  a  inece  of  ga3  piirfng 

™t  to  the  prop 

■  day.    Both 

tube,  to 

bring  up  .  .pedn 

a  of  the  boti 

in  Lenfth.  fitted  at  the  top  with  a  ftap  valve  D 
E.    ItK  lower  pnrt  of  the  lube  C  KRWl  on  i 

each  as  lb  in  wenht,  conical  in  fond,  and  pii 
hole  thmneh  which  the  Driver  rod  puaca 

and  pawing  over  the  itud  Q.    A  RndK  oe 
fit!  boKly  inn  the  (lot  H  is  the  lower  pu 

win,  the  ainken  re     ' 

the  wire  ilaeliefu,  ■ .-. 

ping  lever  down  till  the  Rud 
■IM  H.  Bv  thia  anioii  >' 
broaght  to  bear  iBainir  thi 
thereby  forced  outward  v 


■e  weight  itrihea  the  bottom 


nuBDlng.  The  mailu  on  the  retulatint 
•  guide;  (he  real  teal  ia  that  the  brake 
H  to  act  whea  the  urain  Itaaent.  which 
imlling  Inung  being  iuM  lifted  oS  tb* 
I  7)  Ih  lor  each  soo  lathonu,  the  wo- 
Iw  ahould  be  u  the  poiition  in  which 
■m  ■  might  e(  Tl  Rii  the  in»-lathonia 
iiiicaaba  teaud  and  the  marka  vcrifitd. 
iKflng  from  fonnid  enablH  the  lUp  to 
ue  to  keep  the  wire  up  and  down,  and 
;  but  IB  very  heavy  weather  toundiiip 


windward,  unlen  ■ 


we  of  the  wind  and 


to  work  on  the  forecaitle.   The  tp 

thethip^ 

atbyahBi 
ire  can  be  kept  up  and  dawn  by  moving 

ing  uken  forward.    A  30-lb    S™IL 
I  end  of  the  wjre.^  and  the    ^T 


.  -tabove  the  leL_  „ 

:  warning  of  the  acproach  of  a  >hip  to 
n  iiutnimentil  in  dlKovirriirg  many  un- 
tctly  jurveytd  walere.    By  ncwi*  e(  ■ 


SOUSA 


Fia.  3.— The  Submuioe  Sentry. 
wirnini.  TIk  vertical  depth  >t  shich  tbe  lentry  (eU  indf  irhf 
II  pvtn  leoctli  ol  wire  ie  paid  out  it  not  changed  by  ajiy  variatio 
of  tpeed  between  5  and  13knac1.avi  iamd  off  on  tliegraduainldia 
ptate  DO  tbe  winch.  One  tet  of  situation*  on  tbe  dial  indicatr 
the  UDOunt  ol  wire  outi  tbe  other  two  aeta  refer  to  the  red  an 
bUck  kiis  re^KClivdy.  and  ahow  the  depth  at  whirh  the  aentr 

^^     ■      ■         i™ly,  (■        '       -'■'■"''       .    '^■-     ■     "^ 
Kdiila 


]f  lartc  diameter. 


tte  ilini  of  Ibe  aenlry.    Ttie  dial  being  let 

»tl,  and  Ibe  wire  inid  oul  Ireelj'  until  tbeVite 
'4  vben  the  brake  •oould  be  u>pjted  Kcadily  and 
rini  llowly  until  (hBECquircd  depth  liattkined. 
It  on  tlw  ractvt  wheef  and  the  ipced  inciaaaed 
1  when  mine  the  Uack  kit*  or  lokiutawitb  tbe 

Hitioa  when  bein^  lowed  ia  Sndkated  in  fig.  y 
ch  C,  paaini  through  a  thimble  M  in  the  uorc 
ppcd  into  the  bole  at  the  top  of  trigger  T,  whkh 
icpl  in  iu  ntace  by  tbe  epring  S  attached  10  Ibe 

Xnt  illpt  aS,  ud  the  •entir,  which  then  rim 
fl  InwiDg  by  the  loaf  leg.    The  winch  i>  ^ned 

nbp,  ■eiiflaoa  th«  dnm  nndjedinct,  w] 


^jdof  7  b — . 

■  jo  Bi.ud  U  IS  kaow  about  300  lb. 
tt  me  nraiu  largely.  (A.  M.  P.-) 

nnU,  LUIZ  DB  [MiNOEL  DE  SoiruCocmiraoHisss-i6]j). 
Portijgiie»e  monk  andproae-wriier.waiboraalSontarein,  unem- 
ber  of  Um  noble  family  of  Smua  Coutinho.  Id  1576  he  broke  oS 
bit  Uudiet  at  Cdmbra  Univfnity  to  fotn  the  order  of  Malta. 
uid  ahorlly  sfterwuilj  waa  raptured  at  sea  by  Mootiih  piratn 
txA  Ukta  prisoner  10  Arnel,  where  he  met  Cen-antet  A  year 
liUf  Huocl  de  Sonu  Coulinbo 


li  the  poet  Jaime  FalcSo,  who  leeins  to  b»ve 
inipirvd  bim  with  ■  laile  for  itudy  and  a  quiet  life.  The  natioDal 
diiasun  and  family  troublea  incmi«I  ihlt  desire,  which  wai 
confihned  when  be  relumed  to  Portugal  tfter  the  battle  o[ 
Alcacei  toi  had  Ibe  aorrow  of  witneasicg  the  Spanish  invasian 
and  the  Ions  al  his  country's  independence-  Between  1584 
and  15M  be  nirried  a  noble  lady,  D.  Hagdalena  de  ViViena, 
widow  of  D.  John  of  Portugal,  the  son  of  the  poet  D,  Manoel  of 
Ponugi!,  to  whom  Camsens  hul  dnlicatcd  hil  levenlh  ode. 
Settling  at  Almada,  on  the  Tagus  (qipoiiie  Ldiboa,  be  divided 
bis  time  between  domestic  aSaiit,  literary  studia  and  hi* 
mililaiy  duties  as  colonel  oi  >  teginienl.  His  patriotic  dislike 
of  an  alien  rule  £»»  tttocger  as  he  saw  Portugal  eiploiied  by 
her  powerful  partner,  and  it  wai  ullimaleiy  brought  to  a  head 
inlJM.  Inlhatyear,  to  escape  tbe  peal  that  devgEIaledLisboD, 
the  governors  ol  the  kingdom  for  Philip  II.  decided  to  tnove 
Iheir  quarters  to  his  residence;  thereupon,  finding  his  protest 
against  tbts  arbitrary  resolution  unheeded,  he  set  fin  to  hi* 
house,  and  to  escape  the  consequences  o 
hid  to  leave  Portugal.  Going  to  Madrid 
any  penally,  owing  no  doubt  to  his  position  ana  innuence  at 
the  Spanish  cmirt,  but  was  able  to  pursue  his  literary  studies 
in  peace  and  to  publish  Ibe  works  of  his  friend  Jaime  Faldo 
(hladtid,  t6oo).  Nothing  is  known  of  how  be  paucd  the  next 
thirteen  yean,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that,  al  the  instance  of 
■  brother  resident  in  Panama,  who  held  out  the  prospect  ol 
large  conuneicial  gain!,  be  spent  tome  time  in  America.  It  il 
said  that  fortune  was  nnpropilious,  and  that  this,  logelhet  wilfa 
the  news  of  the  death  of  his  only  child,  D.  Anna  de  Noronha, 
caused  his  return  home  about  161M.  Id  161]  he  and  bi>  nife 
agreed  lo  a  separation,  and  be  look  the  DoDiinicaD  habit  in 
the  convent  of  BemBca,  while  D.Magdalena  entered  the  convent 


them 


ought  h 


a  [uigrim 


Pllesline  Ihal  D.  Magdalena'i  first  husband 
the  battle  of  Alcacer,  in  which  he  was  supposed  10  have  fallen, 
and  still  lived;  Canell  has  immortalized  the  legend  in  his  play 
^rti  Luit  it  5«is.  The  story,  however,  deserves  no  credit, 
atKl  a  mon  natural  ejfriaaation  b  that  the  pair  look  Iheir 
lesohitian  to  leave  the  wtir^d  t«  the  cloister  from  motives  of 
piety,  though  In  the  case  of  Manoel  the  opliviiy  of  his  country 
and  the  kiss  of  his  daughter  tnay  have  been  contritiutory  causes. 
He  made  hil  profeision  on  Ihe  8th  nf  Sepiembet  ifii^,  and  took 
the  name  by  which  he  is  known  as  a  writer,  Fta  Lmi  de  Sousa. 
In  1616,  on  the  death  of  Frei  Luii  Cacegai,  another  notable 
Dominican  who  had  collected  materials  for  a  history  of  the  order 
and  for  a  life  of  Ihe  famous  archbishop  of  Braga,  D.  Frei  Barlho- 
lomew  of  the  Martyrs,  Ihe  task  of  writing  these  books  was  confided 
to  Frei  Lull.  The  Lije  ef  lAc  Ardkbakot  appeared  in  i(Ig, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  Clmniclt  of  Si  D«ninic  in  ifii],  while 
the  second  and  third  parts  afi^Kared  posthumously  in  i6bj 
and  i6;G;  in  addition  he  wrote,  by  order  ol  Ihe  govemmeDt, 
Ihe  Afiuli  g/  D,  Jeha  J//.,  which  were  published  by  Heitulino 
in  1846.  After  a  life  of  about  nineleeo  yeart  spent  in  religioD, 
he  died  in  i6ji,  leaving  bdiind  hiis  a  memory  of  strict  otnervancc 

The  Cknmide  If  SI  Dmimc  and  lilt  Ltfi  if  Oi  AnUiiStp  haw 
tbe  defect  of  moat  monastic  wrilingr^-they  rdate  for  It'  — — ^  — ' 
only  the  ADod,  and  exauetate  it  without  scruple,  and 


•c  tend  to  incitase  devotion. 

_,, , .J iritttn  foe  edikaiian.  and  are 

UitBrie*  at  all  In  the  critical  seue  of  tin  word.   Tbeir  aider  and 

ananteoaent.  bowner,  aie  adminUe,  and  ibe  lucid,  pithed  iiyle, 
purity  of  diction,  and  ainiple,  vivid  descriptions,  cntiile  Frei  Luia 
de  Sousa  to  imk  a>  ■  gnat  prOM-wiiis.  Hit  ineluliort  an  well 
choien,  and  be  employs  00  apfinipriaM  eccatloH  lasidliac  Knn* 
ind  kcBiIona,  and  mnkca  full  use  of  tbsie  cbaminE  diminBlivei  in 
which  ibt  PomigiKt*  laofiage  It  rich.  Hit  pnee  h  charvteriied 
by  finance,  iwHtoctt  and  ttreogth,  ud  it  lanarkaUv  fiH  Inn 
the  a(&tatiaflB  and  false  rbetoiK  Oat  ehancteriaid  the  an.  In 
addidon  to  hli  other  giflt.  Fnt  t-uii  de  Soan  wu  1  good  Latu 
poet.  Tberearenianyedit>onioflbeC<r>^a>^rc»uW,andtt 
apinred  in  pRiKh  (Parib  tt4x  1679  and  1B15).  in  llaUan  (Rome. 
1717-1718),  in  Spiaiih  (Madnd.  l6u  and  1717)  and  is  Fn«liih 
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Oa^l^lgg).^^  TIb  BiiUfia  it  S.  Dmi6irH  taty  ba  md  In  ■ 

a  4t  D.  FraniKt  AlaanJM  Ltio,  ii.   <il- 

_  __  SUva,  DkaowariQ  btUinrrtpUct  fartntta, 
V.  3>T.  iri.  Tli  Di  Sdibb  Vitobo,  Mmd  it  Smt  Cnumit 
(LuboD,  igtai.  (E.  pL} 

BOnlUK,  m  Susin,  lit  venucdu  nunc  of  t,  Euiepnn  bui- 
mring  lodcnt  mammBl,  neaiJy  allied  to  the  manDOUi  but  of 
mucli  inuUet  lue  lod  of  more  ilesdcr  mid  squiiid.-Uki  build 
{sa  RoiBNTu).  The  ipctits.  SptrMothiiiu  (ot  CitilliH)  ciUilti, 
ii  rather  uniller  than  an  ordinary  squincl,  «itb  Eninute 
can,  and  the  tail  reduced  to  a  ilump  of  Jes3  than  an  iDcb  la 
length.  Ths  gencial  colour  at  the  upper  parli  i)  yellmtiih  gny, 
with  or  1Rlhou[  a  ^ly  Unge,  which  is,  however,  alwayi  utiu- 
■ble  on  the  head;  while  the  undetpaita  act  figfatfr.  The  range 
of  this  species  embrsciB  soiUh-rast  Europe,  from  »utbfm 
Geimany,  Aiulri^  and  Hungary  to  the  aoutb  of  Kuuia.  Farther 
colt  it  ii  replaced  hy  more  or  lea)  Dearly  allied  apeda;  while 
other  spcdcs  atend  the  range  of  the  genua  acroaa  cential 
and  notthem  Ana,  and  thence,  on  the  other  ii;le  of  Bering 
Strait,  all  through  North  America,  where  tbeae  rodents  an 
commonly  known  ai  gophen.  Uany  of  tbc  ^>edea  have  medium 
or  even  long  laila,  while  some  are  neariy  double  the  ^u  of  the 
typical  representative  of  the  gnnlp.  All,  however,  have  large 
chHk'pOVcbe*,  whence  the  name  o(  poached  marmoti,  by 
which  Ihry  are  sometiincs  called;  and  they  have  the  &nt  frODt' 
toe  TUdinentaiy,  aa  in  mannots.  They  are  divided  into  levetal 
aubgeneric  groupa-  Oob  of  the  moat  atriklng  American  tpcaa 
ia  Iba  atrlped  gopher,  S,  l/iUdemyi)  IridtamlitHOIta.  which  ia 
marked  on  each  side  with  seven  yellow  stripes,  between  which 

souslik  lives  in  dry^  treelcsa  ptalna,  eapecially  on  sandy  or  clayey 
aoU,  and  Is  never  found  either  in  forests  or  on  swampy  grounds 
II  foRDS  burrows,  often  6  or  S  ft.  deep,  in  which  food  Is  stored 
up  and  the  vinter  sleep  taks  place,  fiafb  bamw  baa  but  one 
entrance,  whkh  Is  dosed  up  when  winter  approacbesi  a  aecond 
hole,  bowever,  bcbig  previously  driven  ftom  the  sleeping  place 
il  the  ground.    Thl* 


:d  the  I 


t  year,  I 


entrance,  so  thai  ihe  number  of  closed  up  hdles  mund  a  burrow 
^ves  in  Indication  of  the  length  of  lime  tbit  H  baa  been  occnpM. 
Soualiks  feed  on  roots,  seeds  and  benki,  and  occuioiwlly  on 
aaimal  food,  preying  on  eggi,  small  birds  and  (nice.  They  biing 
(oitb  in  the  spring  from  four  to  eight  yaong  onei,  which,  if 
Uken  caily,  may  be  easily  lamed.  Souililu  at  eatea  by  tlie 
Inbibliants  oi  the  Russian  steppes,  who  can^du  their  flab  ati 
((pedal  ddicaey.  Cit  L,*) 

fiOOTAKl^  the  French  lenn  adopted  Into  English  for  a  cuiock 
especially  uaed  for  the  general  daily  dreat  worn  by  the  secular 
Roman  clergy  b  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  tbt 
Med,  Lai.  nblontui,  ad^ted  fn  O.  Fr.  as  u4aiu,  in  Span,  and 
Ital.  aa  idaw,  and  Port,  a*  niaiaa,  meant  an  undcr-ikirl, 
and  is  farmed  from  tabtm,  beneath,  11:6,  under.    (See  Cassock.) 

lODTH,  BOBBHT  (16JI-171A),  Engli^  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  September  i6j4.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oilord.  Before 
taking  orders  in  165^  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  as  the 
champion  of  Calvinism  against  Socinianiun  and  Arminianism. 
He  also  at  this  lime  showed  a  leaning  lo  Frcsbyterianiim,  but 
on  ihc  approach  of  the  Resiotation  his  views  on  church  govern- 
ment underwent  a  change;  indeed,  he  was  always  regarded  as  a 
lime-server,  though  by  no  means  a  self-seeker.  On  Ihe  lotb  of 
August  16A0  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  univcr^ly,  and 
in  1&61  domcsric  chaplain  to  Lord  Clarendon.  In  Uarch  16A3 
be  was  made  prebendary  of  Westoiinster,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  received  from  his  university  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1667 
he  became  chaplain  to  Ihe  duke  of  York.  He  was  a  lealoia 
advocate  oi  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  suoo^y 
opposed  the  Toleration  Act.  declaiming  In  unm^aaurcd  terms 
against  the  various  Nonconformist  sects.  In  1A76  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  lo  I-awrence  Hyde  (afterwards  earl  of 
Kochetierl,  ambassador-eairaordinary  to  Ihe  king  of  Poland. 
ind  of  his  tint  be  test  on  interesting  accsuot  to  Edward  Pococke 


In  a  ktler,  dated  Dantiic,  16th  Dacomber,  167T,  lAich  waa 
printed  along  with  SouCh's  Pntkiimnj  Worki  In  1717.  In 
167S  he  was  presented  to  Che  lecloiy  of  lalip,  Oatordahire. 
Owing,  it  ia  laid,  to  a  person^  grudge,  South  in  i6ftj  published 
with  Iranqjarent  acKKiyinity  AttimaJ^crntm  9*  Dt  ShaUski 
Boak,  tKlUial  a  Vimdicatiim  b/  Ikt  Hely  and  £>cr  Blaiti  tnailj, 
in  Vhich  the  views  of  William  Sherlock  (y.t.)  wen  attacked 
with  much  sarcastic  bilteioess.  Sbcriock,  in  aniwor,  pabliabed 
a  Oeftna  ia  i6m,  to  which  South  ii^ed  in  TriUaim  Ckarfi 
uptn  Dt  Shtrttck'l  Nim  Selieii  1/  lit  Trinily,  end  Iht  CAorfe 
Jf  rub  Gtai,  The  controversy  was  carried  by  the  rival  parties 
into  the  pulpit,  and  occouoned  such  keen  feeling  that  the  kin( 
interposed  to  slop  it.  During  Ihe  gieater  part  of  tbe  idgn 
of  Anne  South  rmained  comparatively  quiet,  but  in  i;ia  be 
rankcdbimseUamonglhepartitansof  Sacheveidl.  UedediDed 
the  sec  of  Secbcaiet  (sd  tbe  ^eoaety  ol  WeHmiDHei  In  171s. 
He  died  on  tlie  ttli  of  July  1I16,  and  was  bnried  ib  We«^ 
minslci  Abbey. 

South  bad  a  vigoifi  tflc  and  iit  •eraoni  wsc  marked  by 
bonely  and  huaeroiia  anpaaL  Hi*  wit  genenlly  iDcUiies  towaiO) 
•ucaim,  *ad  it  wai  probably  the  knewEedte  ol  Us  quanelioaie 
tempenment  that  prevented  hk  promotion  to  a  bbhiipiic.  Ha 
WIS  med  for  Ihe  eatent  of  U>  c&ritie*.  He  publUbed  a  lane 
number  of  BnglB  lentDM  aad  tber  appaaitd  In  a  cdteted  feim  In 
i6gt  in  oil  vohion.  luduiv  a  nund  eiUtioa  in  bis  lifetiina  In  1115. 
Tnen  liavv  been  several  biter  isaua;  ooe  in  two  volumea,  with  a 
memoir  (Baha,  1R4J).  Hii  Optra  MHImiu  laUm,  Including  hii 
will.  Us  Lsthi  poeiBs.  and  hia  oratuHis  while  public  orator,  with 
memoiTS  of  hia  life,  appeared  in  1717.    Ad  edidonof  bis  works  in 

J  vola.  waa  nubliabed  at  Osfotd  in  iSiv  another  in '-  "  ■•— 

SctalioW.  C  Lake.  Clwk  PraulviiiSlUEntiuia 

ia?7).    TTie  contf ■ '  •=—■■-  *•■■  *-- 

his  Alhemt  ia  nr.  „  .     _, 

South  at  Wood's  expenac. 

BOOTH  AfRICA.  Aa  a  geograpbicil  tinit  South  Africa  is 
usually  heM  10  be  that  part  of  the  continent  south  of  the  middle 
courac  of  ibe  Zambed.  Tbe  present  article  (i)  deals  witb  that 
part  of  Africa  as  a  whole,  (9)  outlines  the  cooslilutioii  of  tile 
Britlih  possessions  forming  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  aad  (3) 
nunmarites  Ihe  history  of  Ihe  country  Irom  the  IliM  of  Its 
diicoveiy  by  Eurapeans. 

I. — GiMnu  fEamUf  \ 

In  Ihe  geographical  sense  stated  South  Africa  lira  between 


»  of  South  by  Anthony  Wood  In 


id  36°  E 


It  comprises  the  Union  ol  South  Africa  (■,«.  the  provincea  of  Ihe 
Capeof  Cood  Hope,  Natal,  witb  Zvluland,  tbc  Orange  Free 
Stale  and  tbe  Transvaal);  Basuloland,  Bechuanaland,  Swas- 
land  and  Soulhem  Rhodesia,  all  British  possessions;  German 
Souih-West  Africa,  and  Ihc  (outhem  part  ol  Fonuguese.  East 
Africa.  By  some  writers  Northern  Rhodesia  is  induded  In 
South  Africa,  but  that  district  belonga  mote  cccuiatcly  lo  the 
centra!  portion  of  tbe  continent.  Other  writers  confiue  the 
term  lo  the  British  possesions  south  of  the  Zambea,  but  la 
this  case  British  South  Africa  is  tbe  proper  deslgnslioo.  SoulJi 
African  standard  lirae.  adopted  in  1903,  ia  that  of  30^  E.,  or 
two  hours  in  advance  of  Greenaddi. 

Physical  Fedlurei. — There  is  a  marked  unifotmily  In  physical 
featurcilhrougboul  South  Africa.  Tbecoa9tLne,Iromtbemou[h 
ol  the  Kunene  on  tbe  west  10  the  ddta  o(  tbe  Zambesi  on  the 
east,  is  little  indited  and  contains  only  two  ahdteied  nslnral 
harbours  ol  any  uie— Saldanha  Bay  on  tbe  west  and  Ddagoa 
Bay  on  the  east.    At  Port  Elatal,  however,  the  removal  of  Ihe 

harbour,  while  at  Table  Bay  (Cape  Town)  and  at  other  places 
pons  have  been  coniltucluL  South  Africa  presents,  however, 
a  solid  land  mass  without  pcninaulas  of  any  me  or  any  Urge 
Islands  ofi  its  coasts.  Moreover,  behind  the  lo<r-lyi>g  coast. 
lands,   i^bich  extend  in  general  from    Jo  to   J50  m.   Inland, 

lion  of  the  couptTy  has  been  a  powerful  influence  in  dclenaining 
III  Iriftory  and  devdopmani.     Hen  and  there  tha  Bwantaint, 
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oulh-eut,  in  the  Dnkcmbag, 


vhich  run  [n  Unci  pvilM  (o  i 
Ma.  B  M  Table  Biy.  In  11m 
they  tlUk  belgfau  of  lo.ooo  to      .  , 

poinU  tie  b<tn«o  ftno  and  9000  iL  llic;  fonn  tcmce-Iikg 
itepi  Icidlog  to  H  vui  ubldaod  [coveting  aboat  900,000  iq.  m.) 
with  a  meu  elevation  of  4000  tt.,  the  higtMU  put  •!  the  pUlMU 
—the  High  Veld  of  the  TranavwO— bdng  fdljr  6000  ft.  ibon 
the  wa.  In  iu  aouthem  part  the  i4tte«i  bai  1  leacnl  tilt 
10  the  wen,  In  the  oonh  it  tiiu  eutwud.  .  TUi  till  dMomlBci 
the  hydiDgraphical  syiiem.  In  the  (outh  the  drainiici  la  to  the 
Atlantic,  chledy  through  the  Orange  River,  In  the  Mrtb  to  (be 
Indian  Ocean  thnni^  the  Zambsi,  Limpopo  and  other  itituna, 
A  targe  nnmba  of  imatLcr  riven  liic  on  the  ouia  ilopea  of  the 
mounta^  rampartt  And  tow  direct  to  ihe  len.  In  conicquence 
of  their  grat  ilope  and  the  intcnnitunt  lupply  ol  water  the 
riven — nnpl  the  Zainbe2i~ara  unnivigahie  lave  for  a  few 
milB  from  their  nuiulhi.  The  centnl  part  of  the  Inlerior 
pUteiu,  covering  some  130,000  sq.  m.,  is  arid  and  li  known  ai 
tlie  Kalahari  Deictt.  Ihe  weletn  legion,  both  jdlteiu  and 
coastlandi,  ipcdaDy  lint  part  north  of  the  Onngc,  ii  largely 
temi  or  wholly  detert,  while  la  tbe  Cape  piovliKX  tbe  terrace 
laadi  below  the  inlerior  plate*u  are  lilt»iK  uM,  u  It  lignified 
by  tfadr  Hotlenlot  name  kenua  (Kuioo).  Ihe  nutbcn  and 
eaitcni  coutlaDds,  owing  to  dlSerait  cllnullc  coodltiou  (ue 
■  infra)  are  very  feilile. 

The  geolofpcal  (tnictort  I>  leniukably  anifono,  the  plateau 
coniiMing  Duinly  of  Kdimentary  depoaiu  reiting  on  cryitaUine 
lodn.  The  Karroo  lystem  (sandstonei  and  mirli}  cover* 
immeAK  areas  (see  AralCA,  |  Ceclogy).  Intruiive  dikes — 
locally  known  as  ironilone — by  preventing  erowin  are  often 
tbe  cauH  of  the  Bat-topped  hills  which  are  a  conuDon  feature  of 
tbe  landK^w.  The  Witwatemand  icrici  of  the  T^awaal 
Induds  autiierous  con^meralcs  which  have 


Mandcc 


It  gold-m 


n  the  ^eloria 


"tht  diamondife 

diitrict  are  likewiK  the  richest  knowiu    Coal 

dijtiibated  in  the  easient  distticli  while  there  ate  Urge  copper 

deposiu  in  tbe  west,  both  at  the  C^k  and  in  German  territoty. 


:  by  (be  phy^cal  coniomution  of  the  Land  than  iuproidinity 
w  equator,  Tbe  eattem  CKarpments  (tbe  Diakcuoerg.  Ac) 
x  plateau  mtercept  the  nln-bcarinv  winds  fmn  elie  lodian 
Ucean,  »  (hat  over  (he  gnaler  part  of  the  interior  the  rainfall  ii 
tli^i  (S  to  14  in.).  This,  added  (0  tbe  elevatioB  of  the  land.  huVei 
the  climate  ui  nneral  dry,  bradng  and  auhable  for  Europeaoi,  DDt- 
witbctandlnE  tluc  the  Donhem  part  Is  wfthin  the  tropica,  Tem- 
peratu™  ii  high,  Ihe  mein  ysaify  average  iylac  lietwiea  to*  ud 
70*  F.  Only  aloni  Ihe  aiiuih^ueni  coast  and  in  aome  of  the  river 
valleyi  u  the  cdimatc  of  a  majkedly  tropical  character^  here  the 


Flon  Btid  Amu.- 

irr  no  Lirie&rtU.  I 
of  the  lab^laud.   Od 


laikedly  tropical  el 

I,  The  Cape  peiiiiuida  aad  the  wettern  eoaA 
rrenit  from  th*  Aniarciic  rridaiu.  F.tcrpt  in 
m  Cape  Colony  aad  along  tbe  Atlantic  coast, 

-Tn  mr«,uenoi!  of  the  deSdent  raiolan  over 
the  flora  is  not  Tuxuiiant  and  Ihrrc 
Ks  are  the  characteristic  vegetation 
where  crajaea  caneot  find  suffident 
'  bush,   codpoaed  msiAiy  of  itumed 
t,  wild  poiaegraulE,  bitttf  aloea  and 
„   patches  are  found  [n  Ihe  kloofs  and 
int^ns;  wiUows  oftoi  txrnler  tbe  water- 


:acus,  euphodna,  wild 


la  (he 

H«e.  aiiS'lS 


semt-tropical  legions  southeast 

ads  of  natal  and  Portuguese  E 

abundant,  and  mangroves,  painis.  baobab  as 
upper  umf 


a.  the  VI 


the  upper  umpopo  valley,  cecton, 
ne  found.    Asaoog  the  timber  tieea  a 


big  plants  Include  nuDeroas  ncdea  of  Leiiestiial  oiciuds,  tie  lo- 
csTled  arum  lily  (Ridurdia  Afiiiaia),  csmnion  In  low-lying  mn'o 
land,  and  the  white  everlasting  flower,  found  abundantly  m  a 


ma  flora  an  tbe  ou,  poplar. 

e,  and  almost  «cfy  vamty 
'able  redans  tes. 

jn.  ai»  cultivated, 

ra  districts  of  the  Cape  vitlcnhure  is  largely  fallDwtd. 
Ht  grown  Is  mslte  (known  ia  South  Afrla  as  meallesl ; 
teat,  tailey  and  oati  are  alai)  laigdy  '    ~' 


ence  of  irrigatio 
•lofthavddit 


(GENERAL  FEATUKES 


idst  into  huge  Tanaa  de 

■  is  very  latgaly  grows  as  fodder  ler  tb* 

y  rich  in  tag  Maaa,  a  fact 
—  k..  .V.  ^^  Europeam 


"„»W. 


■  nve&  by  the  cl..,  ^ 

.    The  Dob.  dephant,  ThnocerBa, 
-«,  aehra  and  olhtr  large  aaiaiala 


t^eOpe],  the  qnagga 

iluri  and  In  the  mtent 

lowianos  unin  Zululand  to  the  Amberi  ddta)  Boat  of  these  animala 
an  idD  foud.  aa  wdl  as  the  riaad.  wDdebaiMBiid  ■BBrink.  IW 
leopaid  (c^ed  a  tiger  In  Senlh  Africa)  JilBt  latily  coouao*  In 
alt  mountainous'  ngioDS.  Spotted  hyaoas  and  jackals  *n  also 
numerous.  The  kudu  la  now  the  most  common  oT  the  lainr  ame- 
lopes.  the  dniker  and  kdipsprlmerale  among  the  •aalltraitebpa  still 
easting  in  large  numben.  Baboons  aia  common  in  (cnu  dMiku. 
Birds  include  tbe  garicb,  great  kori  bastard,  tbe  aai^s.  vultMC 
hawk  sad  (fane,  fraucolin,  goldea  cocfcoo,  knrib  scarlet  and  yBllov 
finches,  kingfishen.  pacroo  (in  tbe  eastern  n^ons),  neUcana  and 

■ — ■ ■^ —  —  thirty  varlellca  of  snakes.    XocuiU  tn 

irnrnoapbguesoltbecouatrT-   laRbodHla 

- .- tactisBy  IS  found  and  tcimitsa  nra  widely 

diMfibuled. 

Inluiiuaili.—Tha  aboriginn  of  South  Africa  an  wpctMnfed 
by  the  Bushiua  atid  Hottenlou,  Dnr  found  in  any  rtdal 
purity  only  in  the  Kalahari  and  in  the  touthem  pan  of  Centun 
Souih'West  Allies.  All  the  other  native*,  popidady  called 
Kaffiis,  are  member*  of  the  Baotu-negniid  faiiuly,  of  wbam  (bey 
here  form  three  distinct  brandie*:  (t)  Ihe  Zala-Xasu,  tnigiB- 
ally  confined  to  the  south-east  seaboard  between  Delagoa  Bay 
and  the  Great  IHsh  River,  but  later  (ii)tb  century)  qinad  by 
conquest  over  Gaialand,  pans  of  Ihe  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia 
(Hslabdeland},  (>)  the  BeckaaiM;  with  tbe  kindred  Banln, 
on  the  continental  [bateau  from  the  Orange  (0  tbe  Zambesi,  and 
rsnging  westwards  over  the  Kalahari  desert  and  (be  Lake 
Ngami  regioni  {3)  tbe  OaO'HtnrQ  and  Ota'Up*,  "*"<t"*i1  to 
Carman  Souih-WiN  Africa  between  WaUih  B*y  nnd  ibc 
Kunena  River. 

All  these  mind  Bantn  people*  aic  inunipants  at  vuiou* 
period*  from  beyond  the  Zanberi.  The  Bechusnas,  who  otxupjr 
by  lai  the  largest  domwn,  and  picaerre  tbe  tolemic  tribal 
lystem,  were  probably  the  Snt  airivab  fraa  t^  north  at  the 
noTtb^ea  coaii  lends.  A*  early,  pnbably,  *■  the  8tb  ccntniy  ».»■ 
Arab*  had  fanned  a  tettleuMiot  on  tha  coaat  at  S<rf*la,  ijo  n. 
■outh  of  the  month  of  (ha  Zambesi,  but  tbqr  gut  no  lartbet 
south  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  penetrated  inhnd,  thoagh  they 
traded  foe  gold  and  other  artida  with  the  iafaaUtanU  of  Ihe 
northern  pan  oI  tbe  plaleaii — the  builders  of  the  idnbabwea 
and  other  luini  la  what  Is  now  Rhodeala  (g.t.)  The  Asiatic 
inhabitant*  of  South  Afria  of  the  pmcnt  day  •!«  naialy  Indian 
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ifllubit 


oC  the 
linibabi 


>  ft.,  thdr'yidil  itiagtafioofioo 
nd  nnda  umiui  wdl  UT%atLaa 
j  hM  incnued  frcm  Mt,  to  ^Kx) 
howHTi  uv  the  sippliefl  to  be 
L  nter.  mDEoiu  at  cubic  feet  of 
dlatoOeiei.   The  Boer  euvbii- 


Kroi  u  act  £11904  jnvc  power 
irrigatlefl  ■chemefc  UDder  that 
knieat  (l>,OM  Kiee)  vu  fomed 


te  Uriw  «/  South  A_ 
Mil  mj  one-teiia  dtbe  dim 
Coinul  Soutfi-WcM  AMa   » 
oiiBtty  of  eritfn  of  Inporte. 
.....      ■■      . ..  ■  5j  Jajuly 


reuun  oo  wbrth  of  goods  «»  crtorted 

iDohair  Che  ft^um  ven:  Value  of  total 

eiponi  5,910,000,    apom    £«'''>U>™<>- 

ioS  up  Bvcd   llmuih    l^iRugiaoE  puru 

by  tru  lODdi  valued  at  £507,000  ihippcd 

rtvotut  t   The  value  of  raw  gold  exponed 

biitory  Ida  OotJp""-   1"  'V*  the  flguiet 

improv  imponi  ^i4438jx»  findudint 

d™e  o  1;  npom  t4S,«Sfl<»  (ioduding 

acccBil  The  raw  rnlo  eiponed  wu  wonR 

true.  Eamopdi  fell  lo  £4,796,000.     In 

Londoi  ipto  Britiih  South  Africa  waa 

to  Kin  le  of  the  eipona  at  Ist.iy  ,ooo.' 

tninic  came  Inai  the  Unhea  KiDgdoci. 

which  I  £2,450,000  fsom  Germany,  ana 

the  Zii  ta.    CK  the  exporli  law  pild  wu 

It  eervi  H  £6j;o,ooo,  wool  at  £j,T'efloo 

to  Kat  mo.    The  value  of  the  importi 

vided  '  PortujuMt  porn  wu  ^[6,795,000, 

■yetcm  rt»  were  valued  at  abghtly  over 

d  na  mporti  rroni  the  United  Kjjwduni 

an  Ki  it>  of  the  espiR  ijK.    Of  the 

ETCata  cak   lomE    9S%:   a   caniidcfible 

E«  •  ure,   eapedalh'  wool,  ahipped  to 

lar^iy  it*  way  to  oths  couRIrlea.    NeR 

eueui  icg  moU  tnde  with  Smith  Afiica 

are  iar  1,  Gcnnany,  the  United  Scato, 

There  '  of   the  white  inhaUOnti  are 

wine  a  lutch  deiceot  are  memben  of  the 

and  ini  luUdi  Havtnmit  Krrti.  the  «ate 

The  in  ta,  CO*  of  chunhca  funned  by  dia- 

the  IDO  church  fuch  u  the  Crrtlimnarit 

/mi  >  branch  (Intniduced  in  lejg)  of 

and  it  of  HoUand     Theae  chiirdm  are 

irriEnti  ibytniBa  I4  cffaBicatioa.     UntD 

But  in  ledbirr»c«aientc<ninuaiwni 

and  lai  ite  ■»  own  Internal  aflam.   Thuc 

:  authority  fo 


damn  are  divided,  miJnly,  Into 
rteriara.  The  Baptin  and  Coo- 
L  All  fomi  Lodepeodeat  chunhd 
churchn  In  Qtat  Britain.  The 
le  Preibyteriau.     The  Anglican 

IJO»  wai  £410.017. 
'  ta  Junc/t9lo  tha 
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a^niiUin  data  baa  IttJ.  "-l-r  dcdiRd  by  judkiid  dccUm 
in  IM]  ■  nluntuy  bodyTuia  *-f~~  Urata  The  Ckimli  of 
the  PmvidCB  of  South  Afrio."  It  h  dhidol  iau  tkc  Jiocnu  g( 
Cipt  IWn,  Cnhun'i  TiFini.  Hiiiubn  Qlui]),  Kaflraik,  Bbca- 
foDtcin,  PntMii,  Zululuid,  MmlwnAnd  Md  I^boobo.  The 
tut-Buwd  diacat  k  that  put  d  Panufaeae  Eut  Mria  )«itb  of 
■he^Salii  itveri   ihe  Muhcmtoinl  i^oml  ladiuiM  the  PonBpiaa 


SaU  asd  tbs'ZuiliciL   Camu  Soulh^VM 

■    ■■     ■     ■■     lomnialinn.   The  meliopoli- 

The  cooBtiCuEiaa  of  the  dkundt 

wood  ia  1S70.  It  ecceptt  the  doctrioa 


tan  ii  ibeaKhbiihep  e(  Cape  Ton, 

inidniniHpstapiDvuicielnnMdii...... ^ 

el  th«  Chunb  ol  England,  but  iLckoowledgee  noni 


,1901,  hoVEVB.  the  nujariEy  li  the  "  Chunji '<d  F^n^lfTiH  puty '' 

wull^^^m  al  the  toubodiei  wu  ^ected  t«?!^tl^''t^ll^j!l'^ 
The  Roman  CathDlHsineccuiisualivElyHiiaU  body;  thenujanty 
of  Ih^  idhBEDti  aic  found  in  the  Cape  end  Maul.  At  the  head 
01  tbar  orpnindaiiB  are  vicarB-eoHtolic  for  die  Cape  (aitem 
disrict),  the  Cape iK«emdialiicl).naUl,Oiange  River.  Kimberiey 
and  tha  TranavaaJ,  and  pr^ecu-apoeloUc  foe  BaavtolaBd  and 
Zambcu  (er  Rhodena). 

t  All  the  diurchea  maintain  nunoni  to  the  native*.  Tie  Sra 
to  enter  Ihe  fidd  vere  the  Jcauita  and  Dominicaiiii,  who  lainurcd 
on  the  aouth^ail  eooit  and  anjong  the  nib]ecta  c(  the  mononiotapa 
(lee  PoaruCDUg  Ean  AFaiu).  Thtir  voA  laited.  bam  about 
■iiih.iii  "^  "  ''^  but  it  baa  led  little  tnce.  The  eaily 
J^'rM'^raodan   numona  wen  all  niiteataoL     A   Mjw^via.^ 

miftifTn  to  tlK  Hottcntoti  vaa  benui  in  I737i 
to  1744  and  naa  R-endUiibed— againit  ifaa  wubea  of  the  < 
in  1791.    fielon  the  ckiae  ot  the  centny  the  London  1 

Sodny  anoad  the  6cM.    Iha  laoek  of  tUa  toae^i  l, 

hid  a  ntnls'  mflneaca  on  Iha  lutoiy  o(  South  Africa  than  that  of 
any  oUiir  nligioua  body  w*  th*  Dntdi  lUonned  OiunA.  Mot 
in  Older  came  the  Wcrfeyana  and  tba  Clainw  MiiiiDnaiy  Society 
(I'leabyterian),  the  tan-named  aociaty  fbondlnBhi  i8u  tha  lUiioa 
ol  Lovadak— nn  Ihe  nmt  inponant  indlDtton  n  South  Africa 
la  connedon  with  natho  miiuona.    In  ,1(19  tha  Paiii  Evangdical 

-iiiah^  nn  clo^  foUomd 
a  (»  MIUUMI).    The  Roman 

I.   By  the  end  of  tha  laib  cenliuy 

fully  3  %  of  Ihe  total  oiilvc  population  ccDEeawI  Chriauaity. 
I  Ihe  Jen  form  a  unail  but  inautotial  community.  There  are 
■ome  thouwvb  at  Mahommedaiii  la  the  Cape  [chiefly  Malaya)  and 
larfEer  nnmben-in  Natal,  ivhere  there  ia  alio  a  Ur^  Hindu  popula- 
tion- At  Iduten^  Man^uee  liic  Chinese  cokmy  haa  la  own  tonpls 
And  religioua  lervicea- 

Law,' — The  b»^  of  the  common  law  of  British  SoulJi  Africa  Is 
the  Roman- Dutch  law  u  It  existed  in  Hollaad  it  the  end  of  the 
iflth  centuiy.  ThiA  waa  simply  the  <iid  Rooiad  juriaprudence 
embodied  in  the  legialation  of  Justinian,  nodihcd  by  custotn  and 
legislative  decrees  during  the  course  of  the  centuries  which 
witnessed  the  growth  of  civilkatlon  in  Europe;  aad  it  is  to  all 
intents  ud  ptupoKi  the  jurisptuden«  which  was  the  foundation 
ot  the  Code  Napoitrai.  It  was  in  pan  closely  aUn  to  the 
"  ;nodem  Roman  law  "  which  is  practised  ^videly  crver  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  even  In  Scotland,  at  the  present  diy. 
Hk  Mithoiities  upon  tba  common  law  in  South  AEiics  are:  the 
Dutch  coumMStslors  npoo  the  dvH  law,  the  statute  law  of 
HoBtod,  the  decisions  ot  Ibe  JhiUb  courts,  and,  [ailing  these, 
the  mtutjtrii  caiiit  luelf. 

Id  the  period  whkh  bai  elapsed  since  tbe  esUblilluDent  oI 
British  rule  *t  tba  Cape  the  law  has  been  ooosideiibly  Dodified 
and  altered,  both  by  legislation  and  by  judidsl  det^kos,  uid 
It  Is  DO*  too  mndi  to  say  thai  u  Ihe  pr^ent  lime  tbeie  edsls 
baldly  >ny  maleriil  diStnnca  In  principle  over  the  gttntec  put 
of  the  field  of  tnrispmdeiia  between  tbe  la*  <rf  Eoghuid  and  the 
law  of  South  Africa.  The  law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  totu, 
aw,  the  law  relating  to  shipping  and  Insuraoce, 
.  other  subjects,  are  practically  identical  with 
w  is  virtually  the 


twice  eltoniey-genenl  ti  Cape  Cokray. 


allows  fewei  oppertunltfei  for  Ibe  cscapt  of  nuleiacioi 

of  England.    TIm  ttukitittitioa  of  Ihe  couitt  Is  based  01 
eiamida  of  ibe  EiglUi  Judidaiy,  and  tha  n 

and  iHBcednn  an '    ""  .    •.  ■ 

dvU  cue*  u  In  E  _ 

before  a  judge  and  jniy,  vilfa  th 

msglstalei  pnwwMJng  ■  limited  statutory  juiitdiak 
oiminal  osei  it  is  uttaatzy  lor  ibe  jury  to  fnd  a  unanimaus 
verdict.  In  d*il  as«a  either  party  may  demand  a  foiy,  a 
pttvOegewhidt  isaddoni  exerdiedi  but  In  ■  dvil  case  the  v«rdkt 
of  the  majotity  of  jurors  prevails. 

Tbe  moM  marksd  difteieKz  between  the  En^ish  and  South 
African  ByKems  of  taw  is,  as  might  be  eipecied,  to  be  found 
in  the  law  relating  to  real  property.  In  South  Africa  there  is 
a  rigid  and  universal  appUcalicn  of  the  prindptc  of  registruian. 
Tbe  tide  to  land  is  registered,  in  all  cases;  and  so,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  is  every  servitude  or  easement,  mortgage  u  charge, 
i^mn  land.  Wilb  regard  to  tbe  devolution  of  property  upon 
death,  it  may  be  lemarked  that  Ihe  law  ol  intestate  luciession 
applies  equally  to  rea!  and  penoual  estate,  then  being  no  law  cd 
pcimogenltioe.  Tbe  rales  of  diitribution  in  iniesucy  difler, 
however,  very  coosiderably  from  those  eiiiblished  in  England. 
l^u^re  is  absolute  freedom  of  testamentoiy  di^usition  in  the 
Cape  province  abd  in  some  other  parts  oi  South  Africa.  Tbe 
cfiect  of  marriage  upon  the  properly  of  the  qnusa  is,  by  Ihe 
Roman-Dutch  law  and  in  the  at»cnce  of  any  ante-nuptial 
contract  to  tbe  contrary,  to  bring  about  a  comirfete  community 
of  pn^xrty.  virtually  a  univensl  partnership  between  hvaband 
and  wife,  subject  to  ibe  sde  and  absolute  contnd  of  the  husband 
while  the  marriage  lasts.  Tlie  courts  have,  however,  Ibe  tight 
to  interfEre  for  the  pnitection  of  the  wife  in  cose  of  any  flagrant 
abuse  of  tbe  power  thus  vested  in  the  husband.  Anie-nnptial 
maybeof  say  nature  the  parties  may  choose.  Such 
must  in  all  cases  be  publicly  registered.    Upon  the 

•vent  of  a  judicial  separation  a  comnnmiimt  lenfrwn,  the 
property  ot  the  q>ouiei  is  divided  as  upon  the  liquidation  of  a 
pattnetsh^.  It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  particularly  10 
certain  eiceplions  to  this  general  rule  in  cases  of  divorce. 

By  the  wmmon  law  gifts  between  husband  and  wife  during 
marriage  ate  v«d  as  against  creditors.  This  rule  cannot  he 
evaded  even  by  ante-nuptial  agreement.  Vy  the  statute  law 
of  Natal  post-nuptial  agreemcnls  between  spouses  are  permilled 
under  certain  conditions,  to  which  it  is  not  potsibib  now  to  reier 
at  length.  Divorce  b  granted  lo  either  tpoate  for  dlfaer 
adultery  or  malidouB  desertion,  the  distinctions  ettaUIibed  by 
the  English  law  between  husband  and  wife  in  r^kcI  oI  divorce 
being  disregarded. 

Lan(iiaii,~Tke  languages  ^loken  la  Smith  Africa  by  the 
inhabitants  of  European  descent  are  y-weti*!,  uut  Dutdi,  the 
latter  chiefly  iu  tbe  form  of  a  patois  colloquially  known  aa  lbs 

TaoL    (Ccrman  and  Portaguese  ore  qmken  in  the  1  imi^ 

of  those  comtriei,  bul  a  knowledge  of  En^bh  or  Dutch  is 
frequent  even  in  those  territories.)  Tbe  blstoiy  of  the  Dotch 
language  in  South  Africa  is  intimately  botind  op  with  the  history 
of  the  South  African  Dutch  peo[^  Tbe  bMis  of  Ihe  language 
aa  spoken  le-diy  is  that  i7th-centnr)r  Dutch  of  Rtdlasd  which 
the  fint  settlers  brought  to  Ibe  country;  and  allboti^  the  Dutch 
of  Hollaad  and  tbe  Dutch  of  South  Africa  difler  \ay  widdy 
to-diy.  Cape  Dutch  diSen  leas  widely  bom  tbe  Dutch  langua^ 
d  the  lytb  centmy  thna  bom  the  modem  Dntil  ol  HiOaiid 
Tbe  tongue  of  tbe  Tist  majority  of  the  Dnlch-qicaUog  faihabiuiits 
may  thus  be  said  to  be  a  degenerate  dialect  of  the  i  ;th-ccnlury 
Dutch  of  Holland,  with  a  very  limited  vocabulary.  The 
limiting  of  the  vocabulsty  Is  due  to  twn  reasrais.  In  tbe  first 
place,  the  eariy  settlers  were  drawn  principally  from  Ibe  peosinl 
class,  being  chiefly  discbuxed  sddien  and  sailors;  and.  further, 
settled,  the  necessity  for  w^"V™j  tbe  language  iiH 


totbens 


esbywi 
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to  a  iliU  tunba  ^mpUGotloD  of  ipcech  ittucti 
ment  at  tbe  vocabuluy.  Tliecc  tbui  gicw  up  u  usciamiDUkil 
didecl  of  Dutch,  Buiud  only  lo  (he  moil  oidinuy  nquimaenu 
dF  ttc  everyday  UIc  of  a  runl  populslion.  Ic  becuoe  >  lon- 
Ciuge  WUh  neithci  a,  lysUx  dot  t,  litenlute.  At  tbe  ume  time 
it  renuined  in  chituclec  tlsuat  entiidy  Duidi,  no  French— 
in  tpila  of  tjie  iucaipontkni  into  the  popuUtian  of  the  Hugne- 
not  eailcriifiU — end  only  ■  leu  Mil*y  word*  &uliDg  ■  place  in 
tbe  Taa],  But  aide  by  tide  with  Ihii  lingnaEe  ol  everyday  life 
■  pURC  form  ol  Dutch  baa  continued  to  ciist  aod  Sod  iti  uset 
under  oeriaia  amdiiiant.  It  muit  be  bonie  In  mirid  that  the 
Boera  o(  every  grade  have  al«aya  been  more  at  leu  ledulouily 
jnstrticted  in  retigioiii  subiecta^  at  all  eventi  to  the  extent 
Teqiured  to  fit  them  for  formal  membenhip  of  their  church, 
and  in  all  theic  wanderings  they  have  usually  been  attended 
by  Ihcir  paaton.  The  Dutch  BiUe  and  Catechiun  are  written 
in  pure  Dutch.  The  language  of  tlie  Dutch  Bihk  Is  as  majestic 
aa  that  of  the  En^iih  version.  Moreover,  the  services  t^  tbe 
Church  have  always  been  conducted  in  grammatical  though 
simple  Dutch;  and  the  decgy,  in  iheii  intercoune  with  the 
pe(q>le,  have  as  a  general  ruk  abstained  from  convening  in  the 
ordinary  dialect.  The  Boer  thus  has  but  slight  difficulty  in 
reading  and  understanding  pure  Dutch-  Under  the  influence 
of  Africander  .natiootlisin  iirenuou*  edorts  have  been  mode 
to  teach  the  language  in  the  scboota  throughout  tbe  greater 
put  of  South  Africa.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  Stale 
education  was  imparted  almost  exclusively  in  Dutch.  All 
public  busincB  in  the  government  ofBccs  and  law  courts  was 
conducted  in  the  language,  and  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of 
its  annexation  by  Great  Britain  was  being  gradually  inundated 
by  oSdib,  ndlway  Krvanti  and  otben  intioduccd  from  HoBand, 
who  ipoke  nradcni  Dutch.  Officially  thiougboat  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  both  lanioaga  tie  bow  on  a  fooling  of  ecpiality. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


Sis.' 


lettonb.   When 


(litmlLy  witi»»)  "  pod 

given  by  the  Bom  fn  ■ 

nan£en.oo  at  (arms,  ftc 

valley. 

village. 

lord  (a"Taal"  word). 

founlaiAi  tpdng- 
coTTicr.  angle,  hook.  'Com 


:  ta^es 


Kraal 


(literally  head)  a 
Pl(l-tap|>ed  hlUi  a 
(ubte)  or^t  [Rat] 
a  little  hiU:    Ibe  na 


•ncloMire,  hence  a  native  vil 
'  from  tbe  Portunicse- 
ivcrbaDginit  wall  of  rack,  lb 


im^tcd  hilly  count ly. 

(Dulcb  li»l)  diuh.  gutter,  unall  Hi 


vou*  loT  the  boaiebold  tnd  ta-  viiiton. 
Fermerly  all  South  Afitean  houas  bul  anrrm. 
bat  in  lb*  antral  puri  of  Ibe  hi 


(South  Africa  Act  1909)  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies  wert  united  under  one 

The  Unioo  of  South  Africa,  aa  Ibe  new  Mate  il  named,  was 
established  00  tbe  jiM  of  May  i«io.  Opon  it)  formation  the 
cokmies  named  becstne  provincct'of  the  Union,  In  the  case 
of  the  Orange  River  colony  iu  title  was  changed  to  Orange 
Free  State  province.  Tbe  <oloiual  le^aiuiB  vere  abolished, 
provindal  councDa,  with  atrictiy  subordinate  aiHi  delegated 
powers,  were  set  up,  and  provindal  administrators  (local  men] 
replaced  the  various  governors.  The  history  of  the  movement 
which  led  to  uni£cation  is  given  in  the  following  sectioru  The 
main  provisions  of  the  constitution^  are  as  follows: — 


The  ej 


ly  be  ocercitcd  by  the  10 


e  Union 


,    It  la,  h 


n  the  ki 


„   -  ,-- .gencralj  who  holds  ol j 

ujinfl    the     nng'i     pleasure.    The    sovemor.gencnl  L 
in  olsadBa  miidstai  and  dissolve  paraament.     He  la 
tnpowercd  to  tUsaolve  both  botucs  01  the  teglalature  si 

r  Ibe  Hpuae  of  Aieemb^  alooe.    He  can  perform  n .., 

hen  beyond  the  terrimriat  bnlls  of  Ibe  Udin.  but  be  can  appoint 
-  depuEy  to  act  lor  him  during  temporary  absences.  Tbe  govenur- 
genrnl  d  paid  £10,000  a  year  out  ol  the  contolidated  funds  of  rbe 

*^~  -gmlnates-    The  council  muiI  include  the  ministen  of  state; 

tmbcr.    Minitlcn  caniut  bold  oAice 


,  a  Senate,  and  a  I 

cd  by  the  go 


ItKiErT  period  than 
are  or  Dccome  memoen  of  either  hoii«e  of 
.nd  administiation  of  native  affairs  (which 
«pl  al  the  Cape,  largely  In  the  hands  of 
frunaltv)  is  vested  eulusively  in  the 
auihoflty  i>  enlrusied  all  mfltEn 
^liatks  throughout  the  UbjQo. 

■  psrUameni  conning  of  the 

ouM  of  Assembly.  TheSesalecoaalsti  of 
vts  from  each  province,  and  B  menben 
.general  in  councU.  FoaroftbeniHnlnaied 
the  ground  munly  of  (heir  ihorouth 

, ....  reasonable  wants  and  wiihea"  of  the 

□uied  ncei  in  South  Africa.  The  presence  of  both  DODiiAattd 
I  elected  memben  in  the  Senate  Is  a  novel  proviAn  In  the  con- 
'  a  of  the  upper  chambm  of  Bntiih  colonial  lefniUturtt. 


Sk.,  Ctmf.  UtiMalmi 
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._ -,    gtnnilMd 

10  vwy  the  quota  u  mucti  h   15% 

g£  (be  Houic  oc  Ancmbly  miHt,  Ufce  KUuif*,  am  ihuih  weqkb 
oE  EiuDpcKd  daccnt,  ther  Dint  bt  quUfied  to  be  ngiMrnd  M 
vom  niid  luve  bved  for  G*e  yttn  vnhin  Ilw  Union.  A  tamal 
cirrtion  muit  take  place  evefy  fivA  yean,  uid  «]]  poOi  miut  be 
ttlcpn  an  tbe  aejiK  day.  That  nuH  be  ■  leflion  of  perliament 
every  ydr.  lo  tittoftd  that  tirtlve  moatlu  tball  not  elapie  betwcea 
the  bR  d*y  a(  one  leiiiaii  aod  ibe  Cnt  liulnt  of  dw  km  •awn. 
The  qimlUatiiKU  al  paHkinulary  volen  an  thoie  which  exiMn] 
in  the  trvoKi  colonies  at  the  Htabliihment  at  the  Unioii,  lave  Ibat 
"no  mcrabcr  at  Hia  Majaty'a  regular  forcea  on  lull  pay"  can  be 
resittaed  M  a  voter.  Ai  the  frinchiie  Ian  in  the  aevefaJ  coloniet 
diHered  (be  qualibsiiona  at  votera  in  the  pmvincei  differ  alu.  In 
the  Trtnavsal  and  OraoEe  Free  State  pnivincn  the  tianchiie  ia 

ii  there  any  property  quali&ation,  but  a  aix  moDlba'  lesKleEKre  before 
TT|iEtration  it  required.     In  Natal  {q.w-i  tbtn  ia  n  lov  wDpcny 

Skuiificalioo.  In  that  province  coloured  peraons  arc  not  by  name 
dximd  from  the  fnnchiic,  but  they  an  in  pnctice  excluded.  In 
the  Cape  province,  where  then  ia  alao  a  low  property  Qualification, 
Do  colour  bar  exiata  and  there  ana  lai^  DumHr  of  Kaffir  votera  jiee 
Can  Colokt:  Conililuliim).    ParSanienl  ma; alter  thequalifica- 

of  the  tnnchiie  an  tie  elhetivc  "  untna  the 
I  <d  parliament  dtling  terether  and  at 
by  ant  lea  than  two-lUrda  ol  the  total 


the  pariiaioeat.    loetrtain  c»ie<  theiovti 
Ihe  royal  aaaent  lo  bilU,  *.(.  any  bill  abo 
in  the  Cape  province.  The  ting  ii  given  il  .  . 
law  within  a  year  of  it  bavins  leceived  Che  ai 

With  n(aM  to  t»lli  the  two  hoiuet  an 


•cy  Dill  njected  by  the  Senate  a  joint 

the  1^.    Every  miniKer  of  atale  may 

...-. ,  iHJt  can  vine  only  in  the  bome  oi  which 

iber.  Reflection  it  not  ncceiaary  on  the  appointment 
mituater  of  state-  Memben  of  parUamcni  are 
jC3  beinf  deducted  from  thia  aUowauce  for  every 


the  Senate  hat  I , 

bt  and  weak  in  ather  home,  iHJt  i 
he  i>  a  Diemher.  -  ■  ■  ■ 
of  a  nCDiberaa 

Sa?tj&Dce  duiiijthe 

A  Supreme  Conn  of  Judicatt 
.Ibe  ettablinhnKBt  of  the  Unior 


t  Couna  of  thi 


tiioae  of  the  HJEh  Court  of  aoutbe 
appellate  diviuon  of  the  Suptenv 
tfic  privy  council  be  obtained  thei 
■ioni  oT  the  Appelbte  Diviiion. 


of  Auatralia.  where  appeala  to  tl 
the  leven]  nate  Supieme  Couna 
It  the  Connnonwealtb  ia  a 


M  ol  South  Afric 
multof  Ihii 

in  ia  bwin" 
counefede 


I  the  Supreme  Coun  in  which  an 

anient.    Moreover  the  judrmcnta 

,. ( —  tie  regliternl  and  enforced  in  any 

other  divuion.  The  adnuniitralioa  of  juaticc  Ibraughout  the  Union 
i>  veitid  in  a  miniuerol  itali  who  ha>  all  the  powcn  of  t  he  attoraey- 
(encrab  of  the  leveral  colonia  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  lave  that 


Adodc  tbc  El 


limed  by  tlw  i 


dilylcd 


bthe  EofUA  and  Duti 


all  records  of  puiiainent.  and  all  noticea  of  general  public  ^^ 
imponance  or  intereat  iaaued   by   the  goverr-— '  '' 
the    Union    mim    be  in    both    langvaEEi. 

in  the  pubUc  aervice  at  cbe  atabliahment  of  _._ . 

however,  be  dispenied  with  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  od 

Engliih  or  Dutch.)     Other  leaeral  ptevinina  enact  free   _ 

Ihroufhoot  the  Uuon,  but  the  euKona  and  eadie  leviable  u 


nt  othffwiie  fu 


the  lawa  exiuhii  in  any  of  the  cstonieaat  the  eatabbahmc 

remain  in  focee  luiicaa  parliament  or'       ' 

who  had  been  natunllied  in  any  e 

throufhodt  the  Union.  AU  righta  ant 

and  afreemeota  wfaidi  were  tHAdiaji 

devidwd  upon  the  Union. 

The  harlnun  of  Cape  Tovo.  Port  Eliiabelh.  Eait  Li 


PrmjKial  ^ifjitMufntiun.— While  the  Uaioa  patliuncnl  hai 
lull  power  to  make  liwi  for  the  whole  o!  tbe  Union,  lo  provincial 
councils  have  been  delegated  the  iminediale  control  of  aSaira 
lelating  aoiely  to  the  prDvincet,     Tbe  aubjecta  detcgaltd  Iq 


the  couocila  ii 


credit  of  the  provinces)  with  the 
eulluw  (within  the  limits  defined  by  pBlUamcBl)  ant 
inatilutiou,  diviiional  cnundla,  aid  other  local  1 
The  control  of  elemeiitai]'  education  was  also 
to  the  provuidal  councils  up  to  toic  and  then 
parliament  otherwise  provide*. 
The  councils  connit  ot  not  fev 


ney  (on  the  sole 


embl^.     Each  i 


cdby 


tar  as  posaibic, 


«  of  AssemQv,  the  pariiaoientjry 

,,,-- — -_ .—Clanged.)      Tie   quahfications   for 

electors  are  the  same  as  for  paiiiament,  and  any  person  qualified 
to  vote  is  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the  council.    As  in  the  Ca^ 

qualified  to  be  memben  of  tbe  piavincisi  council.  Any  member 
of  the  provindal  muncil  who  bixamea  a  member  of  either  House 
of  I^rlument  thereupon  ceaira  to  be  a  member  of  such  piovincial 

the  daieof  its  hrat  meeting  and  ia  not  subject  to  diannition  aave 


appointed  by  the  government  and  atl 
He  holds  office  for  five  years.    Thea< 

otherwise,  by  the  provind 


_-  -,  . —  ,--.-. — on  the  pmpoiiioul 

principle.  The  admUustiator  and  any  other  oirnber 
v-  u>c  c^nuLive committee,  notbdnaa  tnember  of  the  council,  haa 
the  right  to  take  part  In  tbc  proceedings  of  the  council,  but  ha>  not 
the  right  lo  vote.  Th?  provincial  coundit  have  not  tbe  right  lo 
make  Jaws,  but  ordinancei,  which  must  receive  tbe  (Bent  of  the 
govemor-seneral  in  coundl  before  becoming  valid.  (F.  R.  C.) 

m.— HBTORY 

The  hiUoiy  o(  Sooth  Africa  b,  almost  entirety,  that  of  in 
colonisation  by  Enropean  races,  of  their  confiict)  with,  and 
inflvencs  over.  In  native  inhabitants,  ajid  of  ite  Wniggk  lor 
(uptemacy  between  the  British  and  Dutch  aelllen.  Ttie 
little  that  is  ki»wn  conceniing  the  dwnga  of  the  natives  before 
the  appearance  of  the  white  man  bckmgs  lo  the  domain  of 
ethnology  rather  than  of  bistoo'.  When  the  Portuguese  first 
reached  the  southern  part  of  Aiiica  Ihcre  was  but  one  pkce  in 
it  where  a  dviliicd  nee  held  iway.  This  was  at  Sofaia.  the 
man  (oulherly  post  of  the  East  African  Araba.  From  that  port 
Ihe  Arabs  Iraded  for  ivoiy,  slaves  and  (principally)  gold  with 
Bantu  peoples  of  the  far  inieriot— the  Rhodesia  of  to^ay. 
These  natives,  whose  earlieat  tiiitiog  building*  inaji  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Nonnia  CooqueM.  sren  in  a  U(lKt  lutcid 
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.he  BiubiUB  «ad  HolltBtoi)  living  fanbcr 

.     ycd  by  ihe  virioui  nilive  ata  in  modifying 
M  EuTDpeaa  cojDnuAtioa  will  be  bsl  considered 


Zsmbol, 

A.  Pram  Oc  Dijcmry  s/  Oi  Cs^  la  (kt  Creal  rrtt.— WbiE 
led  to  llie  diKovFty  ot  AmcHa  kd  ibo  to  Ow  diKovery,  nrpUU- 
lion  Btid  coloniiaiion  of  South  Afrio.  la  Ibe  ijth  century  the 
great  Ejslcm  trade  tdlh  Europe  ir»i  c»tiied  on  by  the  Venetian 
Republic— Venice  wa  Ihe  gale  Imm  West  to  Em,  »nd  Iier 
Oecls,  lichly  bden  with  goodi  brought  down  to  Ihe  iboia  of  tbe 
.nvABt,  supplied  Europe  with  the  luxuries 
"     ■■    ■  y  that  Ponufpl  rose  to 


a  [he  One 


Kt  linl 


:  of  the  cammerce  which  hid  brought  such 
■e,  Portugtl  determined  to  Kelt  out  in  ocean 
idits.  It  vru  with  this  intention  thit  Bai- 
ling southward^  disca\Fercd  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1488.'  Nine  years  aflec  the  discovety  of  the  Cape  by 
Diu  uiDtber  Ponuguese  eipedilion  was  fitted  out  under  Visco 
111  Cinia.  Da  Gama  entered  Table  Bay,  but  did  not  land. 
Tliencc  be  pushed  on  round  the  caul,  landed  in  Mosscl  Bsy, 
then  uUing  up  the  south-cast  coast  he  sighted  land  agsin  as 
tbe  IJIh  of  I>ec:ember  1497,  and  named  it  in  honour  of  the  day. 
N*ta].  Still  proceeding  northwards  he  entered  the  Quilimane 
Kiver  and  eventually  reached  India. 

Foe  many  years  subsequent  to  this  date  South  Africi  Irpic- 
■enled  merely  an  inconvenient  promontory  to  be  rounded  on  Ihe 
¥oy»ge  to  the  Indies.  Shfps  slopped  at  diKetenl  ports,  or  rather 
at  stich  few  natural  harbotirs  as  the  iriboB^Htable  coast  oBercd, 
bom  time  to  time,  but  no  atlcmpt  was  made  by  the  Portuguese 
to  eokmlie  the  southern  end  of  the  continenL  On  the  west 
eout  their  louthemmosi  aeltlemcnt  for  a  long  period  was 
Benguella,  and  the  history  of  Angola  (f.i.)  had  not  until  the 
lut  quartet  of  Ihe  i;th  century  any  close  connexion  nith  thlt 
of  South  Africa.  On  the  east  coasl  ihe  Portuguese  were  maslera 
of  Sofala  by  1506,  and  a  trading-post  pras  ^rsl  established  in 
Delagoa  Bay  in  r54;.  Here  alone  Portugal  obtained  an  impor- 
lant  foothold  in  South  Africa.  But  between  Benguella  on  the 
west  and  IxHiren^o  Marques  on  the  east  the  Poituguese  made 
BO  attempt  to  form  permanent  settlements  or  trading  stations 
along  the  coast.  It  was  too  barren  a  shoic  to  prove  itlracttve 
when  the  riches  of  East  Africa  and  India  were  available. 

The  fiisl  Europeans  to  lottow  in  the  wake  of  the  Portuguese 
voyageti  were  the  En^ish.  In  1601  the  English  East  India 
c^Bit  Company  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  which 

eniiiM       sailed  Iiom  Totbay.    Afle 


lained  fo 


^bcloTi 


in  Tabic  Bay 


-ards,    Froi 


ullfor  British  ships,  and  in  iC^o  two  English  captains  formally 
took  possession  of  tbe  Cape  in  Ihe  pane  ot  James  I.  This 
pairiotic  act  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  appreciated  by  either 
King  Junes  I.  or  the  English  East  India  Company  to  evoke  any 
official  conliiination  on  their  part.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  bad  been  foimed  in  Holland,  and  the  Dutch 
had  entered  keenly  into  Ihe  competition  for  the  gliitering 
prius  of  Eastern  commerce.  In  164S  one  of  their  ships  was 
itnndcd  in  Table  Bay,  and  the  shipwrecked  crew  were  left  lo 
toiige  tor  themselves  on  shore  for  several  months.  They  were 
10  pleased  with  the  resources  of  Ihe  countty  thai  on  their  return 
to  Holland  tbey  represented  lo  Ihe  direclon  of  the  company 
the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Dutch  Eastern 
trade  from  a  propcily  provided  and  fortified  station  of  call  at 
tbe  Cape.  The  [esult  wat  thai  io  1651  a  fort  ud  vegeUble 
<  The  date  ulually  aHigncd  {laW),  on  the  authority  of  De  Barm, 
bu  been  mown  to  be  bcorrect  Uec  Dui). 


gardens  were  laid  onl  at  Table  Bay  by  a  Dutch  eipedilion 
sent  for  the  puipote  under  a  surgeon  oaoied  Jan  van  Ricbcek. 

In  i6;7  a  few  coldien  and  sailors,  discharged  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  had  (arms  allotted  them,  and  Iheic  men 
constituted  the  first  lo^callcd  "  free  burghers."  Dui  aa( 
By  this  step  tbe  station  became  a  plantation  OT  '■'Ik 
settlement.  More  settlen  were  landed  from  time  to  (^■w^ 
tine,  including  a  number  of  orphan  gills  from  Arastenlam,  and 
during  i688-i6Sg  the  colony  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  aome  Ihiee  hundred  Huguenots  (men,  women 
and  children),  who  were  located  at  Stellenboscb,  Drakenatcin, 
Frenchboek  and  PaarL  In  process  ol  lime  Ihe  French  settlers 
were  absorbed  in  the  Dutch  population,  but  they  have  had  an 
enduring  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The  little 
settlement  gradually  ^>reajl  eastwards,  and  in  tJSi  the  country 
as  far  as  Algoa  Bay  was  included  in  the  colony.  At  this  time 
the  white  colonists  numbered  eight  to  ten  thousand.  They 
possessed  numerous  slaves,  grew  wheal  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  an  article  of  export,  and  were  famed  for  the  good 
quality  of  theic  wines.  But  thar  chief  wealth  was  in  cattle. 
Such  proeperily  as  they  enjoyed  was  in  despite  of  the  system  of 
government  prevailing.  All  through  the  latter  half  of  Ihe  tjth 
and  the  whi^  of  the  iSt' 


character.    The  most  completi 
enure  and  government  of  the  Cape  w 
I.  Walermeyer,  a  Cape  colonist  ol  Ot 


to  £nd  a  route  by  tbe  north-cast  to  China  and  Ja|Hm  that 
Dutch  turned  their  eyes  to  tbe  Cape  route.  Tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  subsequently  "  became  not  a  colony  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  Provinces,  but  a  dependency  of  the  '  Nether- 
lands Chartered  General  East  India  Company  '  for  meicanlile 
purposes;  and  to  this  lad  pnndpaily  can  be  traced  tha  tlo* 
progress,  in  all  but  eiIen«on  of  (erritoiy,  ot  a  country  *hkh 
was  settled  by  Europeans  within  thirty  ytus  of  tha  time  when 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  tounden  ol  a  mighty  empfac,  landed  at 
Plymouth  to  plant  democratic  iDUltallooi  and  Euiopean 
dviliaition  in  Ihe  Wen." 

On  the  leltlement  under  van  Rlebeek,  and  the  portion 'in 
it  which  Ihe  so-called  "tree  burghers"  enjoyed,  this  andid 
Dutch  writer  throws  an  tnteiesting  light. 

■  ith  Riebeelc  lunndl 

leat  the  Cape.  .  .  . 
,  .  not  in  Ihe  piy  of 
Ihe  com'nany  ihould  be  enrouraicd  to  euhivBie  the  ground  vai 
first  made  about  three  years  alier  Rlebeek's  arrival.  Accordingly, 
nmc  diichar^ed  Bailors  and  toldien,  who  received  on  certain  condl- 
iioni  pltrii  of  ground  extending  from  tbe  Fnsh  River  Co  the 
Liesbeck,  were  the  first  free  burgbcrsof  the  colony.  n-— ■- 

a  lufficient  to  lay  thai.  lenerally,  Ihe  term  '  fmc 
1  eofflplete  mhnomet.    The  first  burgher 
rliange  from  paid  to  unpaid  servants  ofthe 
a  obtaining  thdr  discharge,  that  Che 

snditlDii,  but  they  soon  diicovcnd  

\nd  henceforward,  to  the  end  of  the  last  [i- 
:onsIjnily  repeated  and  wclMounded  complaint,  that  the  company 
lod  in  omcers  possessed  every  advantue,  while  tbe  freemen  wertf 
lol  allowed  even  Ihe  ftuic  of  tbdr  own  toil  .  .  .  The  natuialcflecl 
^  this  narrow  and  tyraanous  rule  was 'discontent,  amounliog  of  (en 
:o  diaaFfection.  After  a  lime  every  endeavour  was  made  to  escaiie 
vyond  the  irniriediale  control  of  the  authorities.    Thus  tfte  '  tnk- 


oiiTd  be^i 


lofthecompaity.  Thcytbought, 
they  had  much  improved  lEeir 
led  the  revene  lo  be  ihe  fact. 


e  bane  of  South  Alrir*. 

the  Easum  trade,  the 

.,  allhsuth  generally  humanely  dispoHd 


ated  the  s) 


is  botne  in  mind  that  the  Dntcfa  at  the  Cape  wen 
iudred  and  forty-three  years  under  the  rule  ot  the 
t  India  Company,  tbe  Importance  of  a  correct  appre- 
he  nature  of  thai  rule  to  any  student  of  South  African 
obvious.  No  modem  writer  approaches  Watermeyei 
he  completeness  of  his  facts  or  the  severity  of  hit 
.   Referring  to  the  policy  of  the  company,  Waietmeyec 
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The  Dutch  coJ«aiat  lyitcoi  u  «c«Bij^i( 
How.  or  nihcc  Ihe  tjntm  of  ihc  Dm 
ilor  lit  lullon  •houM  not  wholly  taUrr 
juilty  locunfd  by  t  Hading  uiocutwn  tt 
proiitj,  vu  alnoK  without  one  TKlccmini 
hoaaur  to  th«  NcthcriaiK!*'  luiiofHl  nam 
it  »u  punly  <rctpolic:  in  M  ihingB  co 

the  Dtnanm  of  the  colony— providH  only 
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infringe  in   the   iliglil 
to  be  )>l|h  in  ranti  o 


thil.  luJi^KKII  whik 

>.    ComnuBder  vas 
Ibcrgen.  the  thinf  d[  the  Dutch  govenion  of  iKe  colony,  wai 
iwTrrDm  tlie  gDvcETiEnent  in  1667,  And  tipclled  the  lervice 
Di  inecompany,  becauRhc  had  inierchangedcivihiieeii'ithaF'ench 
govenur  bouod  eauwaidi,  tlw  United  rrovincei  being  tiien  at 

l^  Ihii  uiiuje  wu  tlie  fdieiin  policy  of  the  Dutch  company  at 
the  Cape  tif  Good  Hope;  modlfwd.  indeed,  in  tome  degree  riomiinie 
to  time,  but  govenwd  liy  principle*  of  jealous,  itrin^cnt  monopoly' 

179^  The  intemil  Kovenimeiit  of  tbe  cotonittt  lor  the  entire 
duiaiion  of  the  Eait  India  Comnini'i  nile  w»  alvayi  tyrannical, 
often  oppreasiv?  in  the  vxiRine.  With  proclamationL  placaatt  and 
'  Lige  tomei,  the  caprice  of  th 
loelcery  of  popular  iiutlluti 

confounded  with  Ihe  ivmn  of  lual 
trjci  buf]|her  couAciLa  wiiich  that  moil 
able  man.  ^'ommiuioner  at  MiH,  Buaht  to  enabliih  during  the 
brief  government  of  Ibe  Bilavlan  Republic  from  i«a3  to  TBi».  when 
die  Dutch  nation,  cDAvinecd  and  atbamcd  of  the  laiic  pollcjr  by 

diigrice  the  Hatavian  luow.  and  to  entail  degradation  on  what 
mi^ht  have  titra  a  five  and  pnnperoui  colony,  lou^ht  10  redeem 

Instead  of  a  tlaviih  property,  to  lie  neglected.  opprcMed  or  ruined, 
aa  Ihe  opiici  or  avmrice  of  ila  merchant  oaneti  might  dictate. 

From  time  lo  time  Krvaau  In  the  direct  eniploynuni  of  ibe 
company  were  endowed  wilh  the  right  ol  "  iteebuighm," 
»•»•*  but  the  company  retained  thepowe '  '■■ 


irvice 


necaiaiy,  Thii  right  to  enforce 
who  Diichl  incur  the  diipLeaaure  t>l  the  governor  t>i  other  hifh 
of&ccn  waa  not  only  exercised  with  reference  lo  the  individuals 
thenoelvea  who  had  received  this  ODndilianal  freedom]  it 
KU.  adds  Watermeyer,  claimed  by  the  tovemmenl  IB  be  ap- 
plicable likewiK  Id  the  children  of  *U  tuch.  The  eficci  ol  Ihil 
tyranny  wu  inevilBbie:  it  dtave  nien  to  detpeiation.  They  fled 
from  oppicwion;  and  Ihui  trekking  began,  not  in  iSjjiBjiigcn- 
lerally  stated,  but  before  1700.  From  1730  to  17S0  trekking  had 
gone  ilendDy  forwards.  In  1780  van  Plclttnberg,  the  governor, 
proclaimed  the  Sneeuwbeigea  the  noriheca  boundary  of  the 
cobny,  upTl:^ssing  "  the  anaioui  hope  thai  no  more  eirtension 
should  take  place,  and  with  heavy  penalties  forbidding  the 
[ambling  peaaanls  to  wander  beyond."  In  ijig  so  strong  had 
leelioc  amongst  the  burghers  becone  that  delegates  were  Kni 
from  the  Cape  to  In-.erview  the  aulhorities  at  Amsierditn, 
After  this  deputation  some  nominal  reforms  were  granted;  bul 
In  179s  a  number  of  butghen  setilcO  in  the  Swetlendam  and 
Craal  Reinel  districts  diove  out  Ihe  eflicials  of  ihe  company  and 
•stablishcd  independent  government).  The  rebcUion  was 
accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  rights  on  the  pan.  of  the 
borders  or  freemen,  which  conlaincd  the  following  clause, 
Ibe  ipiiil  of  which  animAteil  nuiny  of  the  Tick  Boers: — 

That  every  Bushman  or  Hottenlot,  male  or  frmale,  whether 
made  priionei  by  commander)  oreauKiii  by  individuali,  aa  n-ell  in 


tTI  the  time  of  Ryk  Tulhagh  (lovemor  of  iheoalor 


..  , ,-  Bay,    TuH 

governors  under  the  East  India  Ci 


lit  the  ptaccaof  ChiistiinL  ihechiMien  of  these  shall  becompdlnJ 
■etvc  uaiil  ibeir  twenty-IUifa  year,  and  may  not  go  inio  ibc  icf>>c 
any  o«her  save  with  their  msiMr')  coucnt  ^  ihti  no  HotiEnin), 
'  "     "  ■       -■     ■■  ■  ■■■        -■-'  ■-       '   [t or pf^oieciion 


futiif«  daertlnc  hW  lervica  1 

lialdy,  whatever  be  thcancged  1 
hundred  and  [orty-lhi 


The  effects  d(  th 


can  the  rule  of  tbe  Dutch 
d  at  the  Cape.  What  ill 
Waiermeyer  rtcapitulales 


India  Compi 
To  this  t 


wK.    Some,  national  feeing  may  haw 
rubut  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Dutch  East 


furlhei 


be  added.  The  Trek  Been 
ol  the  iflih  century  were  the  lineal  dcscendanli  of  the  Trek  Boers 
ol  Ibe  iStb.  What  they  had  learnt  ol  governmenl  from  Ibe 
Dutch  East  India  Company  they  carried  into  the  wildemo* 
with  Ihcm.  The  end  of  the  19th  cenluty  saw  a  revival  ol  thi* 
same  tynnnical  monopolist  policy  in  the  Tranavaal.  If  Waler- 
m^er's  formula,  "  In  all  things  poliiicaJ,  purely  dcspoLic;  ip  all 
things  ccmmenial.  purely  mDnopoliil,"  was  true  of  the  govNit- 
mem  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  tbe  iSlh  Tenlury, 
it  was  equally  true  ol  Kruget's  governmeal  in  the  latler  pan 
of  the  iglh. 

The  rule  ol  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  WM  ettingui^ed 
{September  i7gs)  by  the  occupation  ol  the  colony  by  the  BrilEsh^ 
who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  prince  of  Oran^,  Htilland  havini 
fallen  under  the  conliol  of  the  revolutionary  governmenl  of 
France.  Following  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  colony  was  handed 
over  (February  iSoj)  by  Great  Britain  lo  ■  commissionn  of  the 
Bitavian  Republic.  During  the  eight  yean  the  Biiiish  held 
the  Cape  notable  telotmt  in  Ihe  gotelninent  were  effected,  bul 
the  country  remained  essentially  Dutch,  and  few  British  leltlcra 

this  period  was  £16,000,000.  Tlie  Balavian  Republic  enicr- 
lained  very  liberal  views  as  10  the  administration  of  the  owalry. 
but  Ibey  had  little  opportunity  for  giving  them  eSccl.  In  Im 
than  three  yean  [January  1606)  the  Cape  was  reconquered  fay 
the  British,  who  were  at  war  both  with  France  and  HoUind. 
The  occupation  was  ai  Ant  ol  a  provisional  character,  but  by 
the  third  addltionil  ailicte  lo  Ihe  conveniiaD  wilh  the  Meihtr- 
lands  of  the  ijth  ol  August  tSta  the  country  was  definitely 
■   '  ■     "         "  ■    -       •  ■  ■     ,iion  ol  retaining  the  Cipi 

Britain  paid  i6,ooo,ooo.    The  Biiiiih^^J^fy 
le  to  Cape  Colony  is  thus  basoi  upon  conquest, 
aly  and  purchase.     The  wishes  ol  the  inhabitants  wen  not 
niulted,  and  among  Ihem  resentment  was  fell  at  the  way  in 
lich  their  future  was  thus  disposed  ol.    The  Europeans  at  the 

Before  tracing  the  history  ol  South  Africa  during  the  iQih 
nlury,  the  early  tclalions  ol  the  white  Kltlen  with  Ihe  natives 
ly  be  briefly  reviewed.  The  nitivea  fiisl  encoun-^^iM^ 
red  ai  the  Cape  were  the  Hottentots  (».«.).  They  ii™.  -»» 
that  lime  occupied  the  Cape  peninsula  and  suc-'*^*''^' 
unding  country,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  ■■** 
:tlemenl  caused  (he  colonisis  a  considerable  amount  ol 
'     n  the  diary  ol  van  Ricbeek  in  i6ig 


ihe  Dulc) 
na,  Grei 


wni  best  illustrate  the  tu 
colonisit  and  naiiva  at  that  lime:— 
jn)  Jiiiu.--Wct  weather  aa  before,  to  the  prevention  c/  onr 

tots,  can  elTcci  nothing,  neither  can  they  eflcci  anything  ijainu 
us;  thus  during  the  whole  week  they  have  been  vainly  ir^mg  loget 
at  ourcaiile,  and  wt  have  been  trying  vainly  to  gel  at  their  perSDin; 

andiiut'the'l^Codw!n''Se''w;ihus.'"*'     '        '"   "*'™       ' 
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Nnl  to  the  RotlentM*  tht  wUtc  Mttim  ^,».^,v..»  .« 
Buihmtn  (q.r).  When  dm  knawn  to  the  carry  nkmliti  ihr;r 
were  inveterate  nock  thieve*,  and  weM  Ireited  «i  wild  mnimah, 
la  be  shot  whenever  an  opportUBil)'  occufied."  Such  onwiiiioD 
«  Hotleoiots  ud  Bushmen  were  able  to  offer  to  European 

^i--;„..- -'■'=;i,ll  (0  overcome  (see  C*pr  Counnr: 

of  the  colony  w«  liille  relardeit  by 

^   rilirrli   *niViiinrMMl   th*  H^nlil   DCgTO 

iden  of  South  _ _, „ _... 

I  the  cause  ol  many  bloody  conllicls.     At  first  the  Cape 

itSo 


lulivi  opposition  until  the  Dutch  encountered  ... 
'  Bantus,  Ukc  the  E< 


wi 

h  the  new  powc 

IhrealeDing  its  cariem 

jorder  and  in 

ras  agreed  that  i 

e  Great  Fish  River 

should  be  the  penna 

boundary  between 

the  cokald  and 

Ba 

aluj  or  Kaffirs  Ci 

O.alUleywereun 

vcnallycallcd,then 

aU 

the  coait-lands 

ictween  Deksaa  Bay  a 

nd  the  Great 

Ri 

er,  and  for  man 

rye.™  they  were 

cnougb  to  b» 

further  progrcsi  fta 

ward  of  the  while 

But  the  agree 

of 

780  was  impossible  ol  fulfilment. 

•nw 

p««waal, 

in 

780  by  an  inva. 

lion  of  the  colonial 

terri 

orjhylhtK. 

iHict  proved  to  be  bul  the  firal  of  a  seriel  of  Kaffir 

>el  the  KifRn  from  the  Zuurveld.  and  the  British 

1  in  that  campaign  became  the  lite  of  Graham '■  Town. 

:g  the  Kaffirs  relumed  and  laid  wane  a  large  area. 

driven  back  and  the  country  up  to  the  Kelal:ama 
Kiver  annexed  to  the  colony;  but  the  diiattn  which  nearly 
overwhelmed  the  eastern  province  convinced  Lord  Charlea 
Somerset,  then  governor  of  the  eoiony.ol  Ihe  neceflblyfor  a  line 
ItnMt  of  frontier  forts  and  a  mon  numemus  wtllemenl  at 
**•(••*  colonists.  RepreseniaikMu  on  the  matter  in  England, 
*•*  coupled  with  assurance!  from  SoBieiset  as  to  .the 

(enilily  of  the  district,  induced  the  British  gsvemmRiI  to  vote 
£50^000  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a  number  of  eirrigranis, 

received.  Of  these,  only  4000  were  sriecTed  and  shi[^ied  to 
South  Africa.  Tliey  were  landed  in  t8»,  in  Algoa  Bay,  where 
IheyfoundedPonEliaabeth  and  the  Albany  settlement.  Among 
these  aeltlen  were  a  number  of  married  men  with  lamQiea. 
They  were  recruited  from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
came  from  all  grades  of  society.  Among  them  were  cadets  of 
old  families,  retired  officers,  professional  men,  farmers,  trades- 
men, mechanics  and  labourers.  They  encountered  many  difficul- 
ties and  some  suffering  in  (heir  early  days,  but  on  (he  whole 
Ihey  throve  and  pHspered.  Their  descendants,  the  Atherstones, 
Bowkert,  Barbers,  Woods,  Whites,  Turveys,  and  a  number  of 
other  well-kitown  frontier  (amllies,  are  to^ay  the  backbone  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Cape,  and  furnish  the  laigest  portion 

1-1S34).     His 

e  to  nac,"  depict  the 

T^  vast  spaces  of 

abundant  animal  life,  the  savage,  half-weird  character  of  the 
natives  and  the  vrild  adventure  of  the  early  colonista  have  been 
caught  with  a  true  spiiil  ol  geniua.  Since  hisdayno  one,  unless 
it  he  (Hive  Schreiner  in  Tkt  Stiiry  ef  an  Afrinn  Fiirm,  hu  so 
vividly  painted  the  life  and  (he  atmosphere  ol  thai  vast  continent 
lying  to  the  south  ol  Ibt  Zambeii. 

Various  Protestant  miselonshad  sent  igentsanumglhe  natives 
during  the  closing  years  of  Ihe  iS(h  century,  and  after  the 
definite  acquisition  ol  the  Cape  by  Gieal  Britain  the  number  of 
misuonarres  in  the  country  gready  increased.  Many  became 
pioneers,  settling  in  regiofis  beyond  the  limits  of  Britisli  luris- 
diciion.  Others  remained  wiihin  Cape  Colony,  while  leveral 
irere  sia(iDned  among  the  KaHin  along  Ihe  coianial  border. 
The  miauona  ties  from  (be  first  often  f 


of  those  early  days  in  glowing  lii 
I,  (he  silence  of  the  !  "     ' 


■It  a 


11  (he  Bus) 


mother  than 


Mlinj  M»  U^thrJJ^^m"'"^ 


with  the  DuUh  ud  iIb 

dealing  with  the  native*  oflen  deserved  condenntlon. 
period  Dr  John  PhiHp  (f.>.),Dl  the  London  Misaianaty  Society, 
wat  the  moat  promiacnl  of  the  missionarie*  in  the  colony,  and 
his  influence  was  powerful  wHh  the  home  government.  The 
publics(ion  in  iSiS  of  bis  book  Ratardui  m  SimiJi  Africa  had 
an  inportut  effect  on  tb«  future  ol  the  country.  Vat  British 
government  adopted  hb  negtopbd  attitude  asd  nude  its  agenta 
at  the  Cape  conform  to  it.  The  equality  of  all  free  Hotlentota 
and  other  free  penons  of  cokiur  with  Iha  white  cokn^  wu 
decreed  in  that  year  (■>»>.  PtuHp'a  actloD  lacked  discrimtn^ 
lion,  and  hii  fallh  in  the  natives  wu  twuMn.  Hb  chaiga 
gRMly  embillered  the  Boen,  iriw  wen  totba  agtrlerad  by  the 
nnandpntiOD  of  the  davcL  The  Steve  Emudpctioa  Act; 
freeing  all  alavea  ihrougboul  the  BrftMi  Eo^ure,  BBamk*- 
came  into  force  In  December  igj4.'  The  slaves  in  0HW 
Cape  CiJony,  who  conaiated  of  negmea  from  Houiu-  *"'"• 
bique,  natives  of  Madagaacar,  and  of  HDti«Dtotiand  Malay*  were 
estimated  at  the  time  at  je,oBo.  Tho  Cape  govanoent*— both 
Dutch  and  British — iMd  been  consistently  avctae  from  tbo 
importation  of  ilavea  in  hrge  number*,  and  the  gtttt  snaiority 
of  the  slave!  were  therefore  Hodentoti.  The  nun  voted  by  Ihe 
British  government  to  alave-awoer*  in  Cape  Colony,  out  of  a 
total  compensallon  paid  of  £iejioe,ooa,  was  fi,3jo,ooo  (the 
official  estimate  of  their  value  being  £jj]oo,ono).  This  money 
wa»  only  made  payable  in  London,  and  the  farmer*  were  com- 
pelled (o  sell  (beir  claims  lor  compensation  10  agenta,  who 
frequenlly  paid  a  merely  nominal  price  for  them.  In  many 
instances  farmer*  were  unable  to  obtain  nalivs  labour  for  a 
considerable  lime  after  the  emancipation,  and  b  acveral  caaa 
ruin  was  Ihe  result.  A  very  bittti  fedlog  was  tbns  created 
among  the  Dutch  colonists. 

attacks,  In  pait  juHified,  upon  the  policy  of  the  mission*  not 
only  by  the  Dutch,  but  by  (he  British  colonists.  Tbe  leal  of 
the  missionaries  frequently  outran  their  discretion.  This  was 
especially  the  case  In  early  days.  They  not  only  endeavoured 
to  protect  and  guide  the  natives  beyond  the  colonial  border, 
hot  amonglhe  Hotlenlols  within  the  colony  (bey  Instilled  notions 
of  antipathy  to  the  white  lamer*,  and  withdrew  large  niimbeta 
agricultura" 


It  the  character 


going  on  around  them,  and  to  a  misconeeplioi 
of  Ihe  Hottentot  and  Bantu  races.  A  Iffliger  eipenence  oi  ail  ine 
African  negtoid  races  has  led  to  a  contiderable  modificatlDn  in 
(he  views  originally  held  In  regard  10  (hem.  The  mttif 
black  man  Is  not  simply  a  morally  and  intellectually  ■teJfk. 
undeveloped  European,  ai>d  education,  fkcepl  fn  ram  ''■■a/*^ 
initance*.  dots  not  put  him  on  an  cqualily  with  the  European. 
But,  admitting  all  that  may  be  lastly  urg«l  against  the  ei 


n  will 


deny  that  (heir  work  on  the  whole  has  been  a  good  one.  The 
fair  fsDW  of  Gnat  Britain  has  more  than  once  bm  uphdd  in 
South  Africa  at  the  insiigainn  and  by  the  conduct  of  these 
jntnpld  pioneers,  (toban  Moffat  and  David  Livingsione  among 
the  Bechvams,  E.  Cassalls  among  the  Basulcs,  Francois  Coillard 
among  Ihe  Bamtae,  Junes  Stewart  in  Cape  Colony,  10  name  but 
afewof  (he  great  missionaries,  have  all  had  an  eiccllent  influence 
upon  Ihe  natives.  Tiity  have  (besides  their  purely  spiritual 
work)  opposed  the  sale  of  alcohol,  denounced  inhumanity  from 
the  farmers,  encouraged  (ha  na(ives  10  labour  and  taught  them 
mechanical  sns.  Technfaal  (dnotloH.  begun  about  1840,  now 
occupies  a  position  little,  if  al  all,  inferior  (0  that  «<  doclrioal 
leaching,  and  Ihe  effect  ii  an  excellent  one.  Strang  leatlmony 
to  the  beneficial  result  of  their  laboun  was  borne  by  a  IhomugUy 
impariial  commiaalan,  presided  over  by  Sir  Godfrey  I^gden, 
which  in  Toas-rqa;  invcsiigHed  the  atalns  and  condition  of  Ihe 
native*  of  Sooth  Africa. 
To  TCIum  to  the  period  ol  Di  Philip's  activity.*  Largely  upon 
The  "lavca.  after  pauing  fcKir^yciPj  In  a  specin  of  appceoticeshTp, 


■  At  thli 
ntbenilH 


liFy  (reed'on'ihe  isi  oTDocembH  iS^, 

"-'' — '-    ■•"-iSjoJ  nurabenof  pcrsorj 

MhcirUlileracy,  narrow- 
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iKff  ■  double  puipt 

Ihe«^ny  iKH 
vDuU  enable  native  civiUi 
Uge  ol  Uw  miuioiuiia) 
ficMn  Ibc  coctouiimcDU  o 
Rsulu  foUowcd.     WiLb  r 


Ironlien  of  the  ctrfony,    Thae  tinty 

■  were  citllni.  were  Intendtd  id  leive 
Hc;  they  would  be  »  banicr  pntecLing 
ntheinrwdiaihoMile  iritiei,  ind  ihey 
ledmiliaiulOErnwup  (tiDdtrthe  Lule- 

il  tbe  wbiit*.  In  lut,  neither  ol  ih«e 
sue  rmplion,  tb*t  ol  Mothnh,  the 
chief  o£  the  BvAOto*,  none  of  the  ctucfi  with  whooi  treatjea  wen 
made  were  men  powerful  enough  to  found  kingdc^nit  nor  had 
thty,  in  most  caie^  any  better  right  than  Ibeir  ncilhboura  to 
the  temtocy  ncogiiiied  aa  theirs  by  the  Britlib  government. 
Moreover,  lo  treat  theie  men  aa  independent  oe  lenu-independep  t 
princes  was  a  complete  mistake;  the  failure  of  the  Irejkty  state 
system  is  now  Been  to  have  been  iilevilatde.  The  first  treaty  of 
this  kind  was  concluded  on  the  nth  ol  December  iSj4  with  a 
Griqua  chief  named  Aadries  Waterbocr.  This  chicflaui  lived 
north  of  the  Orange  river  in  tbe  district  now  known  as  Griqua- 
land  Welt,  and  luted  over  >ome  4000  people,  a  bastard  tore 
Bprunglrom theintcrcounebetweenBocraandnativc women^  In 
1S4J  two  more  of  these  treaty  states  were  established,  one  under 
Adam  Kok  <tiie  third  of  that  name)  and  the  other  under  Mo^ieih. 
Adam  Kok  had  under  him  a  linall  number  of  Griquas,  who 
dwelt  in  the  country  east  of  that  occupied  by  Walerboei  (see 
Gbiquauind).  And  east  of  this  country,  again,  was  a  tract 
at  territory  occnpicd  by  Bisulot  under  llosheah.  In  the  same 
way  Fondoknd  was  established  a*  a  treaty  stale  in  1B44.  The 
dittinclion  between  IheM  stales  must  be  remembered  to  undcl- 
ktaod  aright  subwquent  developments.  Uoshesh  ruled  over  a 
region  largely  mountainous  and  over  a  people  numerous  and 
virile;  PondoUnd  was  aomewhat  remote  and  was  densely  in- 
bahiled  by  warlike  Kallirsi  the  two  Gritiua  states  were,  however, 
miauonary  creations;  they  were  thinly  inhabited  and  occupied 
Apen  phuns  easy  of  access — hence  their  ultimate  collapse. 

The  year  whkb  witnessed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and 
the  creation  ol  the  first  treaty  acate  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  aiMJther  disastrous  Kaffir  war.  Fighting  began  in  Pecember 
lSj4,  and  Luted  neatly  a  year.  TheKaffinwroughlgreathavoc, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  ((.i.}.  the  governor.  In  order  to  secure 
peace,  extended  the  boundary  ol  the  adony  to  the  Kei  river. 
The  Kaffin  bad  aufleied  much  injustice,  especially  from  tbe 
comnumdo-reprisal  system,  but  they  had  also  committed  many 
injosllces,  and  for  the  dbturbed  state  el  the  border  the  vacil- 
liting  policy  of  the  Cape  government  was  largely  10  blame. 
Sir  Benjambi's  policy — which  had  the  cordial  approval  both  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  British  colonists—was  one  of  close  settlement 
by  whiles  In  cetuin  districts  and  miliUry  ouitrol  of  the  Kaffirs 
in  other  regions,  and  it  would  have  done  much  to  ensure  peace. 
Lord  Clcnelg,  KCitlary  for  the  colonies  in  Lord  Melbourne'] 
second  adminisliation,  held  that  the  KalBis  were  in  the  right 
in  the  quarrel,  and  be  axnpcUed  D'Urban  to  abandon  tbe 
cuTiquered  territory,  a  mistaken  decision  adopted  largely  on  the 
advice  or  Dr  Philip  and  his  supporters.   Thusat  this  time  (iBj6) 
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1  appeared  lo  be  preferred  to  those  ol  Ihe  whites. 
-^g^  The  British  immigiantt  ol  iSso  were  still  slrugglinf 
^^"^  against  heavy  odds;  Ihe  Dutch  coloniju  were  in  a 
Wate  of  great  indlgnatiiHi.  Id  I)k»  cinonulances 
wliat  i>  known  as  the  Great  Tick  occurred.  It  lasted  from  1S36 
10  18*0.  During  that  period  no  lewcr  than  7000  Boers  (including 
■omen  and  children),  impatient  of  British  rule,  emigraled  from 
Cape  Colony  into  Ihe  great  plains  beyond  tbe  Orange  river,  and 
arrow  tbem  again  into  Natal  and  Into  the  faaineaaes  of  the 
Zoutipanberg,  in  Ihe  notlbeni  part  ol  the  Transvaal. 

In  view  ol  the  vast  consequences  ensuing  from  Iha  eiodus  of 
Dutch  families  from  the  Cape  a  somewhat  detailed  coosdcralion 
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of  its  causes  fs  oecaiaiy.  UaUtial  (or  forming  a  judgment  will 
be  found  chieily  in  Ibe  correspondence  ol  Sic  Benjamin  D'Urban 
wiib  the  Colonial  Ofiice,  in  the  statements  made  by  the  vooT' 
ttekkers,  and  in  a  series  ol  lectures  delivered  In  Fietcrmaritzbuig 
in  i8si~iSjj  by  the  Hon.  Heniy  Cloete,  whose  slalcmcnis  as 
lo  the  causes  ol  the  trek  were  lounded  on  intimate  knowledge  and 
are  impartially  set  forth.  Fict  ReticI,  the  ablest  ol  the  leaden 
of  the  exodus,  on  the  eve  ol  leaving  the  ccdony  published  a  de- 
daiation  at  Ciahim's  Town,  dated  January  und  1S37,  In  which 
he  declared  the  chief  reasons  animatijig  the  emigrants  to  be: — 
r.  Wedeapairof  vnng  the  cotony  from  thoie  eviU  which  threaten 
it  by  the  turirulent  and  dishonest  conduct  of  vacrants,  who  are 
allowcdloinlett  Ihe  country  in  every  part;  nor  do  we  see  any  pro^ 
pect  of  peace  or  hapfJneti  far  our  children  in  a  eounlrv  thus  difr 
liaelcd  by  inienul  eo 
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under  which  the  farmen  sufTered,  enunKriied  by  Cloete  a* 
{il  The  Hottentot  Question  {r>.  the  first  and  lounh  pants  of 
Rcu'ef's  manifesto  combinedl;  (1)  The  Slave  (Jueation;  [3)  The 
Kafhr Question.  Enoughhaaalrcady beensaidastoiherelationi 
between  the  missionaries,  the  Boer  larmets  and  the  Hotlentotsi 
this  grievance,  however,  "  proved  quite  secondary  to  the  inten- 
sity ol  Iceling  with  which  the  colonist*  saw  the  steps  taken  by 
the  govemmenl  to  deprive  them  ol  that  labour  (slave  labour) 
over  which  they  claimed  an  unquestionable  right  ol  property."  • 
Then  came  the  Kalhr  War  ol  iS34-i»j  s.  the  reversal  by  Lba  home 
government  d  the  slaleunanlikc  settlement  of  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  and  the  relusal  erf  any  compensation  to  the  suflcrera 
Irom  the  war,  whose  losses  amounwd  lo  some  £100,000.  These, 
then,  were  the  direct  causes  ol  the  voluniuy  eipairiatian  ol  the 
majority  of  Ihe  first  trekkets.  who  included  some  of  the  best 
faniilles  in  tbe  colony,  but  they  fail  to  explain  the  profound 
hostility  to  Great  Britain  which  thereafter  animated  many, 
but  pot  all,  (rf  the  emigrants,  nor  do  they  account  for  the  easy 
abandonment  ol  their  homes  by  numbers  ol  the  trekkera.  The 
underlying  fact  which  made  the  trek  possible  is  that  the  Dutch- 
descended  colonists  in  the  eastern  and  nonh^astem  parts  ol  the 
colony  were  not  cultivators  of  ihe  soil,  but  ol  puidy  pastoral 
and  nonud  habits,  ever  ready  to  seek  new  pastures  foi 
iheic  flocks  and  herds,  and  possessing  no  special  aflectiois 
[01  any  particular  bcalily.     In  Ihe  neil  place  these  people, 

long  under  little  restraint  from  the  laws,  and  when  in  1815,  by 
Ibe  institution  ol  "  Commisaons  ol  Circuit,"  justice  was  brougltt 
neater  to  their  homts,  various  oflences  were  brouihl  to  light, 
the  remedying  ol  which  caused  much  resentment.  An  effort  to 
bring  a  man  named  Frederick  Beiuidenhoui  to  justice  led  to 
limed  resistance  and  finally  to  the  hanging  ol  five  men  at 
Slachtet's  Nek  in  circumstances  that  made  an  indelible  impnssloa 
throughout  the  frontier  (see  CaPE  Cdlohv;  Hisltry).  h  intcnai- 
fied  in  the  minds  of  many  Boen  Ibe  feelingol  hostility  towarda 
the  British  already  eiisting;  some  of  the  Irekker^  in  iSjA-iSta 
had  tlkoi  part  in  and  others  had  passively  aided  the  rebellion 
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10  wage  war  asainst  Iheit  sovereign  "  (Cloete,  d^.  ciL  p.  aS). 
What,  however,  was  probably  the  most  poweriul  motive  ol  iha 
Great  Trek  was  the  equality  established  by  the  British  between 
the  bbck  and  white  races.  In  the  eyes  of  tbe  Boen  tbe  pOHi- 
bility  of  equality  between  the  whites  and  the  nalives  was  not 
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lubject  from  aellUng  it 
■DOtber  toaaUy,  uid  In  tbe  woidi  of  Piel  Retiefi  declantiai 
tbey  quilled  the  colony  "  UDda  tbe  full  usunnce  tbit  tbe  En^^i^ 
(Ovemrnent  hta  notbuif  more  to  require  of  ui»  and  will  aUov 

Hie  Briti^  BOvernDient  tboutht  otherwiu;  Ibey  held  tint  the 
lieklien  could  not  divst  themselret  of  thnr  sllegiinfe  to  tbe 
Crown.  Moreover,  though  The  firmen  might  leave  British  terri- 
tory Ihey  were  uill  held  to  be  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Briiiah 
courli.  Anulpoued  in  igj6  (theCapetJ  Good  Hope  Punitb- 
ment  Act)  empowered  Ihe  lolonia!  rouns  to  deal  with  ofFenca 
committed  by  Britllh  lubjecti  in  any  part  of  South  Africa  up  to 
the  351h  degree  of  aouth  latitude.  Intended  by  ill  authon  to 
protect  tbe  nillvt  tribe*  from  aggrcsdon  on  the  part  of  white 
men  and  to  check  tbe  tiploistion  by  Europeini  of  the  landi  of 
the  Kaffin,  Bechuanu,  be,  the  act  led  in  lact  to  the  asertion 
of  Btiiiih  authority  ia  retion)  beyond  tbe  Cipe  FrontieT. 

B.  frnn  lie  Fimialaliai  e/  Uu  HtfuUitl  la  ifaycts.— WhHe 
the  home  pjvernment  wai  leriting  to  prevent  the  tepandou 
/l^t^tObm  <■'  ''"  *''"*  "">  <'"'  £"<  '"V*  l<^  '>«'>  Uk*" 
mUttBt^  by  a  body  of  Engtithnxu  to  found  a  new  colony  at 
«wu>a  NataL  Since  1814  a  few  imder*  bad  been  aellled 
aai/liuL  ij  puj^  Natal,  and  hi  iSj4  (ornuj  petition  was  made 
tlui  thefr  aettlemcot  ihould  he  rccoiiiiLKed  ts  a  BHiigb  colony. 
The  request  waa  refused,  and  not  long  afterwards  (iSj;)  some  o( 
the  Dutch  emigrant  farraets  under  Reiirf  entered  the  country 
by  way  of  the  Drakensherg.  Retiet,  like  his  Eolith  prede- 
ceison  at  Port  NaiaJ  (known  also  rince  iSis  a*  Durban), 
KHight  a  formal  grmt  of  territory  Irom  the  chief  of  the  Zuhi 
nation,  the  Zulu)  being  the  acknowtedccd  overinrds  of  the  Iribei 
living  in  Natal.  Relief  and  bis  party  were,  however,  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  Dingaan,  the  Zuhi  king  (February  iBjg). 
Other  trekkera  fallowed  hi  the  wake  at  Retfe^  and  attacking 
Dingaan  aveiged.tbe  nasacre. 

lie  Boers  then  ettablished  a  republican  government  at  Matiii- 
burg.  Though  most  anxious  to  avoid  any  exteniion  of 
responsibility  in  South  Africa,  Great  Britain  recognlied  the 
potential  danger  arising  from  the  creation  of  an  bidependent 
state  00  tbe  coast.  The  Boers  at  fiist  rejected  offers  of 
accoranodation.  Troops  were  then  sent  to  the  country,  and 
finally  a  settlement  was  made  by  Mcnry  Goete,  the  British 
commissioner,  with  the  Boer  leaden,  and  Natal  constituted  a 
British  cokny  in  1S4J.  Many  Soers,  dissatisfied  with  this 
atrangetnent,  withdrew  beyond  the  Drakcnshcrg.  Natal  shortly 
afterwards  recdved  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  Imm 
England,  and  the  while  inhabilinti  have  ^cc  been  predomi- 
nantly British.  Al  first  Natal  was  dependent  on  Cape  Colony. 
In  1856  it  was  constituted  a  separate  colony,  but  it  did  not 
poaest  telf-govenuneni  until  1893.  A  notable  departure  lioin 
tbe  labour  policy  of  the  other  states  was  made  by  Nalat  in 
1S60,  when  Indian  Codies  were  introduced.  At  the  time  Ihe 
matter  attracted  tittle  attenlun.  but  tbe  Asiatic  bihabilanls 
tpeedSy  increased,  and  forty  yeara  later  tbey  outnumbered  Ihe 
whites  (see  Nawt.). 

It  had  taken  the  British  goverrmient  nearly  loi  years  to  decide 
ontheanneutionof  Naul;  Its  policy  towards  the  Boeis  settled 
north  of  Ihe  Orange  was  marked  by  the  same  hesililion  (see 
OkAHCE  Free  Siaie).  By  1847,  when  Sir  Harry  Smith  became 
bj^  commissioner,  the  faDure  of  the  treaty  state  policy  was 
evident.  Sir  Harry,  deeming  no  other  course  opea  to  him.  pro- 
claimed (February  1848) 'becoDMry  between  (be  Onoge  nod  Vtal 


riven  Biittdi  tetiitory,  tmder  tbe  name  of  tbe  Orange  Rcwci 
Sovtreignt]'.  Sir  Kury  bad.  in  the  [nevious  December,  extended 
the  northern  fraMiei  cj  Ctipe  Colony  to  the  Onoge,  or^f> 
and  had  rtoccupied  tbe  territsiy  on  the  KaSr  border  "n*  *>•* 
which  D'Urbu)  h*A  ban  forced  to  abandon.'  The  "*^' 
eilensian  of  British  mle  north  ol  the  Orange  was  opposed  by 
Aadria  Pretoriu),  who,  bsng  defeated  at  Boompluta.  withdrew 
north  of  the  Vaal.  wliere,  tbou^  not  inlerieied  with  by  the 
British, iheBoenaplltopiiitasevenliivalpartia.  IntheSove- 
rdgQty  dilEcukils  aiose  in  defining  the  reserve*  of  the  native 
chid*,  and  with  tbe  Saaulot  then  were  armed  conBicta.  The 
hone  govcmintat  (tbe  first  Ruiiell  administraiion),  which  had 
iducually  conMnUd  to  confim  Sir  Marry  &nhb'*  annexation 
of  the  Onnge  tint  tetdtny,  m  leaning  of  these  dIScultin, 
and  aln  that  nany  ot  tbe  butghett  rsnained  dissatisfied,  changed 
their  polfcy,  and  In  1851  the  governor  was  informed  that  the 
ultisiate  abaadooncnl  of  the  Ssvcrelgnty  was  a  settled  point.* 
In  lulfibBent  of  tbeil  settled  policy  to  keep  the  British  South 
African  dominions  within  the  smalleit  poosiUe  limits,  the  cabinet 
decided  to  Rcognia  tbe  independence  of  Ihe  Been  living 
beyond  Ihe  VuL  This  recognition,  the  necniary  prehmmary 
to  the  i^Mndonnent  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignly,  was  made 
IntheSandRivaConventionontbeiTth  of  January  ,b4„„4. 
itsi.  The  Transvaal  thus  became  an  Independent  tmtmlit* 
state,  or  rather  it  formed  a  number  of  mutually  ^™™' 
jealous  communitio,  and  it  was  not  until  1864  that  "«■"•* 
they  ware  all  united.  Despite  tlieif  distracted  condition  the 
Transvaal  Boen  had  no  sooner  obtained  their  independence  than- 
tbey  began  to  make  claims  to  authority  in  Becfauanatand.  But 
the  championship  of  the  Bechuania  by  MoHat,  Livinplone  and 
other  missionariea,  and  their  dctcrminstlon  that  the  road  to  the 
interior  ahould  not  he  closed  by  the  Boers,  bad  its  edcct,  and 
tbe  Been  did  not  succeed  in  making  tftemselvei  maslen  of  the 
country  (see  TlAKSVAAl,:  History,  and  Bzchuanaland).  The 
British  government  meantime  pursued  Its  policy  of  abandon- 
ment, and  in  February  1854,  by  the  BloemfoDtein  Convention, 
(oreed  independence  upon  the  people  of  the  Sovereignly,  which 
now  became  the  Orange  Free  State.  A  clause  was  ins^ed 
in  Ihe  Bloemfontdn  Convention  staling  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  alliance  wiih  any  nativB  chiefs  or  2____ 
tribes  to  Ihe  north  of  Ihe  Orange,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Griqua  chief  Adam  Kok.  Numerous  pnttests  weremade  by 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Onnge  River  Sovereignty  against 
the  abandomnent  of  it  by  the  British  govenunenl,  hut  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  wbo  was  then  colonial  secretary  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  administraiion,  replied  that  the  decision  was  in- 
evitable (see  Okanci  Fiee  State). 

The  abandonment  of  Ihe  Orange  River  Sovereignty  marked 
tbe  close  of  the  eventful  period  in  South  African  history  which 
beganeighteenyeanbefore  with  the  Great  Trek.  Al  the  ban- 
ning of  that  time  there  was  hut  one  dviliied  government  in 
South  Africa— Cap*  Colony;  at  its  close  there  were  five  separate 
stales  or  provinces,  three,  the  Cape,  Natal  and  British  KifTiaJia, 
owning  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  two  forming  Boec 
republics— the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  Stale.  While  vast 
sddilional  territories  had  been  occupied  by  Btilisb  (hisltos/a 
or  Boers  the  unity  of  administration,  which  had  '•c^rt 
marked  the  previous  stages  la  the  expansion  of  the  *'■*•"'•■ 
races  in  South  Africa,  had  been  k»t.  Whether  or  not  a 
tnlicy  on  the  part  of  Gr«t  Britain  would  have  secured 
Hitinucd  allegiance  of  all  Ihe  Boers  it  is  irapoisiblc  to  say; 
.cl  that  numben  of  Boers  remained  in  Natal  under  British 
rule,  and  that  the  majralty  of  Ihe  Boen  who  settled  between  tba 
Orange  and  the  Vaal  desired  to  remain  British  subjects,  points  to 
thatconclusbn,  WilhjusIIcetheBoers  complained  of  the  courie 
actually  adopted  by  Ihe  British  anthorilie*.  They  might  at  the 
utset  either  have  let  tbe  Iri^  Boen  go,  and  given  them  their 
ilessing  and  hTjerty,  or  they  mirfit  have  controlled  Ihe  trek  and 
>  Part  o(  Ihe  letntDcy  thus  reannexed  wsi  added  to  Cope  Culony 
'hilc  the  region  between  the  Keitkamiu  snd_Kci  was  crefltad  a 
tparare  temtory  under  Ihe  name   '  " 
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axnplintcd  by  a  ndive  poEcy  which,  though  veil  inlcniionrd 
and  inlctlfgiMe,  necdlcMly  iniuiot  Lht  white  cakinUl*  (Briiiih 
ukd  I>utdi)  and  did  dol  pnvoit  bloodihed.  In  ihc  words  ol 
Mr  Paul  Botha,  a  Boa  writs,  Eogland  fin!  blew  boi  and  then 
UeA  cold-  But  ia  iB^  a  dehnite  atandpoini  appcoxrd  to  h^ivc 
been  teached— Graat  Britain  would  con&ne  her  encTKics  to  the 
Cape  and  Natal,  leaving  the  lepublia  lo  work  out  ihcii  gwn 
dcKiniea  undittmbcd.     It  wai  at  ihii  junciure  that  Sii  George 

Crt)'  was  lent  to  the  Cape  »a  fovernor.     A  gifted 

ll^^'**'  and  [ar-Meing  man,  he  had  no  umec  anivcd  than  he 
addreued  hmiseU  with  energy  and  diligence  to  the 
gnat  ptohlenu  awaitizig  him.  His  first  care  was  lo  anieliorite 
the  condition  o[  C^m  CoIodji.  He  resolved  that  in  dealing 
ivilb  the  nalivea  on  the  eastern  Frontier  an  atlenipl  should 
be  made  to  civilize  Ihem  and  thus  do  away  with  Ihe 
juccuity  of  pctiodiol  warlaie.  Grey's  efforts  to  proiDMe 
good  government  in  Kaflraria-  received  unexpected  hdp  in 
consequence  ol  the  estraoTdinary  delusion  among  tlie  Ama-Xota 

(jee  Cue  COLONV:  Hiilory).  Land  ielt  deieticl  was  occupied 
by  colonial  (atmeii,  and  over  iooo  German  immigianls  were 
introduced  by  Sir  George  and  settled  along  the  Ironlicr  (j&s^ 
iSS9),  By  thistimelhecolonisliaf  Brililtadacentpredominaled 
in  the  eaNetn  provinces — a  clrcHniHance  which  bad  impoitant 
bearings  on  the  [ulureof  the  colony. 

Sir  George  Grey  found  ll  impossible  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
total  abstention  from  the  aSain  of  the  republics.  The  p«ty  in 
the  Free  Slate  which  had  objected  to  independence  being  Eorccd 
upon  it  was  (till  sttong  and  made  overturei  for  union  with  the 
Cape;  attempts  were  also  made  to  uniie  the  Free  State  and 
the  TruivaaL  la  the  contlicis  between  the  Free  Slaters 
and  the  Baautoi  Grey's  intervention  was  sought.  All  the  cvi- 
dence  before  Sir  George,  and  the  study  he  made  of  the  Boer 
character,  convinced  him  that  the  barriers  Kparaling  the 
"re  largely  arliAciaL    He  i 


1  iSjS  he  •< 


remedy  the  mist 

milted  a  scheme  Di  jeoeration  ueiwoen  uie  vaimus  «]uin  /Mrican 
states.  In  a  memonkble  deq>atch  to  Sir  E.  Bulwo-  Lytlon, 
n  colonial  KCietary  in  the  second  Derby  admimuralion. 


te  (Nov, 


,  iSsB):- 


When  the  policy  urai  adopted  of  dividing  South  Africa  into  nuny 
stales,  bound  together  by  no  lica  of  union,  it  was  ihuufhl  that  die 
molTier  cDLintry  derived  no  real  benefit  from  ihc  pouetfion  of  Ihji 

Cof  the  African  continent,  evept  in  h«(dii^  (he  leapoTt  of 
in't  Ear It  wai  further  thouiht  that  the  occinntion  by 

Gc«t  Briuia  of  Ibe  country  beyond  Ibc  Orange  River  had  be«  a 

for  that  it  wai  to  them  a  neet  taminE^iahle  and  out  of  Ihe  reach 
lite  Europein  covntriea  lying  beyond 

ihabitants  of  Ibit  colony,  aad  Dkainiakn 

.ntimacy  and  relationship. ...  1  ihinli 

M  thai  in  any  great  public,  or  popular,  or 
I .  .. . .  j^id;^  y,.„ 


jice.  ■ .  .Although  th 


would 

When  he  penned  this  deqiatch  Grey  was  well  aware  ol  (he 

disiraugbt  condition  of  the  Free  State  and  the  a^tation  lor  a 
change  in  its  govemment.  He  held  that  the  federation  of  that 
Uate  with  Cape  Colony  was  preferable  loili  union  ot  federalton 
with  Ibe  Transvaal,  and  it  was  with  considtnble  Ktisfaction 
that  he  learned  thai  on  the  7th  of  December  of  the  same  year 
(i8]S)  the  Vollcsiaad  of  the  Free  Slsls  had  passed  a  te»lulian 
b  favour  of  "  a  union  a  alliance  wlib  the  Cape  Colony  "  and 
sought  lo  ascertain  Ihe  views  ot  the  Cape  legiriatiiro  on  the  wb- 
jecl.  In  biinffng  Ihe  mailer  before  Ihe  Cape  pariiamen  I  in  March 
iSS9  Grey  staled  thai  is  hii  ojnniod  It  would  a/aSti  a  Luting 


benefit  upon  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  bi 

approval  of  the  British  government.^  Had  they  been  HttrmUmm 
supported  it  is  highly  probable  that  ledeialion  would  ''™'"'' 
have  been  eflccted,  Bui  thegoldenai^»nnnily  waslnt.  When 
Grey  atlemplcd  U)  pmeverc  with  his  scheme  be  was  rfcalled- 
"  '  '  ^  Town  in  August  ]A5C>,  hut  on  his  airlval  in 
lund  thai  there  had  been  a  change  of  miaislry. 
The  new  colooial  secretary,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  reinttated 

The  fiisl  project  for  reunion  thus  came  to  naught,  but  Iron  that 

e  forward  it  was  recognifcd  in  South  Africa  tliat  federaliDii 

lid  aSord  Ihe  bat  aolutlon  of  most  of  the  difficullies  ihat  bclet 

country.    The  Transvaal  was  perhaps  Ihe  greatest  auflerec 

Ihtough  Grey's  failure,  that  countiy  continuing  lor  yean  in  a 

"ilracled  condition.     The  Free  Slate,  nnder  the  guidance  of 

r  John  Brand,  who  becarnp  prcaident  in   IS6.1,  attained  a 

nsidcrable  mcasute  ol  prosperity,     lia  difliaillia  with  Ihe 

BmuIos  were  at  last  compoKd,  and  Moibcsfa  and  hb  people 

Va  definildy  Uken  under  Briiisb  pnriKtion.     The 

policy  of   nan-inteifereece  pioctalnied   ia    1SJ4  had   proved 

mpracticahle,  and  Ihe  anncnalion  of  Basuloland  «u  in  open 

;enlcsaionof  Ihcbct.    IniSii  theoounlty  wasaniKud  10  Cape 

Colony,  but  its  pacification  proved  a  ladi  of  gnal  difficulty. 

Up  to  the  year  iS;o  the  Dutch  considerably  cutourabered  the 

riiish  inhabitants^  indeed,  save  in  N'aial,  in  the  caslem  province 

.  iratively  lew.  The  industries  were  almoU  cslirely  fc*»*p- 
pastoral,  and  remaiaed  chleHy  in  the  hands  of  the  *"'■ 
Dutch.  The  continual  feuds  with  the  Kaffiis,  and,  also  the  con- 
tinual desire  to  trek  into  new  tountries,  all  tended  to  iceep  biick 
farming,  and  Ihe  country  in  the  yean  1S47  toiSjowaiin  agenef* 
ally  very  depressed  coiidiLian-  But  in  iS;o  Ihe  era  of  commer- 
ci^  eiponuon  b(;gan.    In  thai  yeiT,  following  smaller  finds  of 

mines  of  Du  Toits  Fan  and  Bultfoolcin  were  opened  up.  In 
iS6«  gold  had  been  found  in  the  Lydcnbuig  and  Zoutpaniberg 
diiiiicls  in  the  Transvaal,  and  diggers  had  raoned  there  Iron 
diBereal  puts  of  the  woildi  moreover,  in  the  far  interior,  in  Ihc 
territories  of  Mashonaland,  Thomas  Baines  had  reported  dii- 
coveties  of  gold.  Among  the  purely  pastoral  population  otliich- 
farming  became  a  new  industry  and  added  a  considerable  asset 
tolbe  wealth  of  Cape  Colony,  The  revenue  derived  from  Ihe 
eiporl  of  ostrich  feathers  in  T&9Q  was  recorded  at  half  a  million. 
It  was,  however,  Ihe  discoverid  of  dianionds  and  gold  that 
chiefly  delcrmined  the  development  of  the  country.  A  laige 
populalion  grew  up,  first  al  Kimberley,  aflerwarda  at  BaAeiton, 
and  finally  at  Johannesburg — a  population  modem  jn  its  ideas, 
energetic,  educated,  cosmopolitan,  appreciating  all  ihe  roourccs 
Ihat  modem  dvillzation  had  lo  ofier  them,  and  with  a  strong 
partiality  lor  the  life  of  the  lawn  or  Ihe  camp  rather  than  that 
ol  Ihe  farm  and  Ilie  veld.  The  majority  ol  the  Boen  remained 
very  much  whal  they  bad  been  in  the  17th  cenluiy.  Theii 
life  of  continual  strife  with  natives,  continiial  trekking  to  licA 
pistutes,  had  noi  been  conducive  to  education  or  the  cnhige- 
ment  of  inielleclual  ouibok.  In  religion  they  weie  Calvinisiic. 
linalic,  and  Iheii  old  tradiliani  of  Dulch  East  India  govemmcnl , 
together  with  their  relation  to  the  lutives,  devehiped  a  spirit  ot 
caste  and  even  lyianny- 

tt  was  al  this  stage  o(  aDatn  thai  responsible  govemment 
was  granted  to  Cape  Colony  (1871).    From  that  time  ik>wn  lo 

once  more  the  homely  phrase  of  Paul  Botha,  Great  ne  Ch- 
Britaln  "blew  hot"  In  South  Africa.    A  great  charge  J*™*" 

began  to  make  Itself  felt  In  Great  Britain  In  Ihe  late  sttties  and 
early  seventies  of  the  lolh  century.  The  constitution  of  the 
Dominion  ot  C»nada(i8S;-i873)w«  an  evidence  ol  ih.ii  feeUng. 
■SrE.  Bufwer  Lytion  wrote  (Feb.  H.  i9j9):"M.M.  Govem- 
mrnt  are  nol  pnpared  to  depart  Irani  the  letited  policy  of  their 
— ' -    by  adviung  the  lesumption  ol  Briliik  H 
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With  the  ulv«nt  to  pgwer  at  Ue  Dlaadi  mlnkliT  ia  iSm  Ike 
DuceBt  Impmil  ipiiit  pew  b  itiencth.  Lotd  CuDUVOB  (the 
tth  ud),  nhm  under-cecRluy  Ide  Ihs  coloout  ill  i8st-ttn,  had 
tcjudcd  Crey'i  fcdentioa  pnpaul  intfa  dblavour,  but  Uta, 
u  iccntuy  U  itue,  he  had  iaindiicsd  the  biU  (oi  Uw  ledecMiiNi 
of  the  Cuidian  piDvioca.  Ue  now  leturiMd  to  the  Colonjil 
Office  filled  with  the  idea  o!  doing  kr  South  Adka  wbM  hid  been 
dome  IK  Britiifc  Nonh  Amerio.*  Receol  evcat*  is  South  Africa 
had  appond  tor  a  brief  period  to  favoui  a  uiioB  o(  It*  miieui 
coloniei  and  atales.  The  iBtimitiao  ol  •±t 
•eU-govenuneat  to  Cape  C<dony 
republics  as  brioging 
BiiLiih  colaniei.  But  jiict  at  uu 
CttKL  Britain  and  the  repubdii 
Kiml)eiley  diamond  fielda  which  catcanicd  the  B«n  <i 
GiiQuauKo  and  TaANsvAu).  In  the  Trauvaal  Pietoiius 
«aa  luoeedtd  by  T.  F.  Buigerv  ■  man  totally  unfitted  to 
govErn  a  country  diitracled  by  factiooi^  himied  by  warm  with 
natives,  and  with  an  almoil  depleted  eichequcr.  Vet  in  the 
condition  ol  the  Trauvaal  Lord  Canarvun  loond  amther 
aiguMUBt  in  favour  of  federation.  Union  with  tfu  ncaghbouiins 
statea  would,  be  thought,  cure  ita  itla  and  promote  the  flcoenl 
welfare  of  South  Africa.  Ai  a  pnUminary  itcp  be  accepted 
an  ofler  from  J.  A.  Ftoude  to  vWt  South  / " "  "  '  "" 

and  by  tiaveUing  through 

were  the  obttAcks  to  copfeaerauon  aim  tne  meana  ay  weucd 
*Dch  obfltadea  couM  be  removsL  Froude  landed  at  C*^ 
Town  on  the  lilt  of  SqHunber  1S74,  and  having  visiltd 
Natal,  the  Free  State  and  Pretocia  aa  well  a*  Cape  Coloay, 
(ailed  for  F"|:'"V<  on  the  loth  ol  January  rSyj.  In  the  three 
and  a  hall  monlhi  be  had  ipcnt  in  Iho  couatty  he  had  reached 
theconclusioneipreHedbylhedukeaf  Newcastie  neatly  tweiy 
yean  previously,  namely,  that  all  F.ngland  needed  there  waa 
Table  Bay—ei  the  Cape  peninaula — ai  a  naval  asd  iniUlary 
0  South  Alrican  Matt*,  he  believed,  raighl  be  left 


and  the  coofcmca  waa  abortive,  Proident  Brand  having  ao 

penniuion  frau  hia  Kate  to  coruideT  fedetatioa.    That  lubject 

in  fact,  not  diatnaaed  by  the  ddegito.    In  view  of  the 

4o  in  the  TiBDtvaal,  and  in  furtherance  of  Canurvon'i 

fedentioD  tchoae,  Shepatone  waa,  00  the  jth  of  October  fol- 

wai  deAed  by  the  taihabitanti  and  in  hia  judgment  neceaary." 
of  itale  aought  the  aid  ol  S^  Barll*  Frere  aa  Ui 
carrying  thraui^  ooofedoation,  the  then  govenior 
of  Caps  CtHaof  and  Ugh  commlttioiMi  far  South  Africa,  Sir 
Hcuy  SaiUy,  aharing  the  views  ol  the  Cape  miiuttTy  that  the 
waa  inopportune  to  lores  such  a  step  upon  South  Africa. 
iMtai  dated  the.  ijlh  of  October,  oSoing  Frne  the  poat 
Barkly  waa  about  to  vacate.  Lord  Camamn  wrote:— 

-n._ i_. — i^jj  ji^^  Tr«»*v*al  republic  and  the  utivci 

rA«I,  it  rapidly  npentd  all  South  Aliicia 


h  Afaka  unofficially, 


j>  (edetation 


coiiuiidcd  with  liuee  of  Lord  Cunaivoa,  who  ko^ed 

heavy  ^e^»nsibiliti<■  picssing  upon  It  in  South  Africa,  aod  be 
a^cd  Fioude  to  ntum  to  tbe  Cape  to  take  part  in  a  coolcreDCS 
b  South  Africa  ou  the  federation  scheme.  Ihe  oSei  was 
accepted,  and  Fioude  reached  Cape  Town  again  in  June  iSts- 
Loid  Cunsrvoa'*  despatch  (May  4, 187s],  indicating  bit  views, 
had  preceded  the  arrival  ol  Froudc,  and  had  incensed  J.  C. 
Uolleua,  the  Cape  premier,  by  lis  disregard  oi  the  colony's 
lelE^overoipg  powers.  A  motion  was  carried  in  the  Cape 
parliarcEnt  affirming  that  any  moveoKnt  lor  fedctatjon  should 
otigiitate  in  South  Africa  and  rut  in  Enf^and.  Froude 
aicivsl  was  much  chagrined  at  the  altitude  Uken  by  the  Cape 
parliament,  and  conducted  an  onloric*]  campaign  throughout 
tile  country  In  favour  of  federation.  His  qietchea  were  lacking 
in  judgment  and  tact,  and  created  an  unfivourable  impmuon. 
The  dHtference  was  not  held,  and  Ftoude  returned  to  Rngland  in 

Lord  Carnarvon  was  far  fiom  ibaadonlng  bis  idan.  The 
Transvaal  waa  now  in  a  condition  boidering  on  anarchy,  and 
numbers  ol  its  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  looking  to  Great 
Britaia  lor  help.  Amther  party  in  the  Tnotvaal  was  seeking 
alliaaces  with  Germany  and  Poilugal.  and  this  danger  of  foreign 
inteilcrence  was  a  further  cause  lor  aclinn.  In  August  iS76the 
coloDial  secretary  assembled  a  conJeieoce  on  South  Alrican 
aBsirs  in  London,  nominating  Froude  aa  reprcKotalive  o( 
Gtiqualand  Wat.  President  Brand  reprcseDted  the  Free  Stale. 
Another  member  of  the  conference  was  Sir  Tbcophilus  Shepstone, 
(l-i.)    Ndther  Cape  Colony  nor  ibo  Transvaal  waa  repieacnted, 

■At  Sir  HcBTT  Barldy'e  raqueu  Lord  Camamm's  prajeceaior, 
Lord  Kiabstey,  had  in  Novnber  Hji  given  hin  tSIr  Henry) 

ol  tbe  dianHnid  fieldi  had  oixurrn5  mraniinie  ind  Sir  Henry  IhouEhi 
'  "-'^^^^''^"-"'^■— -"-Ti  npwially  Ihe  blue  book 


•  For  Froade'i  view) 


■dity  labouring — the  i 


the  delaila  ol  a  bill  for  their  eoafedtratiofi.  which  IdcantolDticducc 
tn  aesHn,  and  I  propose  to  cre«a,  by  all  meana  in  my  power,  ny 
inledoatioD  policy  in  South  AfHca. 

The  time  required  for  the  work  of  cODfederaliiig  and  ol  coa- 

loUdaluig  the  confederated  states  Lord  Carnarvon  estimated  at 

I  more  than  two  years,  and  he  was  tsnguine  tnaugh  ab 

hope  that  Frcce  would  slay  on  at  the  Cape  lor.i>MiiHM 

a  or  three  years  "aa  the  first.  gDveroor.generBl "Jt*^^^ 

of  tbe  South  African  dominion. "     Frere  accepted  '*■■•'•"■ 

ibe  oSer,  but  did  not  teave  England  until  March  1877.    Shep- 

January  1877  bad  gone  to  Pretoria, 

His  canierences  wlih  the  leading  men  in  the  Transvaal  and  a 

™  which  threatened  it  and  the  grave 

s  satisfied  Shepstone  that  be  had  no 

chnice  except  to  act  upon  his  commission,  and  on  the  rrth 

of  April  he  issued  a  prodaniition  annexing  the  country  to 

the  Btitisb  Crown.     During  tbe  ioierval  between  Shepsloae'i 

arrival  in  the  country  and  Ibe  anoeiaiion  the  Volksiaad  had 

rejected  the  proposals  for  confederation  laid  before  them  in 

accordance  with  I^rd  Camarvon'a  pennissive  bill,  and  had  made 

DO  real  attempt  at  reform,    Tbe  aoneiation  was  acquiesced 

in  by  a  coiulderable  Durnber  ol  the  white  inhabitants.    Shep- 

'inc*d  that  It  was  Ibe  only  step  which  could  save 


Tkambvul. 
the'jrst  of  March,  learnt  or 
had  taken  place.  He  was  inclined  to  regard  Sheprtone's  act 
as  premature,  and  he  realized  that  it  stirred  very  deeply  Dutch 
nation^  feeling  throughout  South  Africa.  Thou^  aniious 
to  promote  Carnarvon's  policy,  Ftere  found  that  native  aSairs 
called  lor  immediate  attention.  The  Basuto  and  Kaffir  tribes 
were  giving  trouble,  and  the  40,000  trained  Zulu  warriors  under 
Celywayo  threatened  the  peace  both  oi  Nalal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal. In  the  same  month  (Aug.  1S77)  In  which  the  British 
passed  the  act,  foreshadowed  by  the  secretary  of 


•'  lor  ll 


ay  agree  thereto,  " 
is  conflict  Usted  until 
sot  Sir  Bartle  Frere.' 
In  tbe  meantlnve  a  scheme  ol  unification,  aa  opposed  to  federation, 
put  forward  by  the  Molleiw  miniiiiy — a  scheme  which  in  its 
essence  anticipated  the  lonn  of  gnvemment  established  in  rjio— 
had  met  with  no  support  frcm  Frere  or  the  home  ministry.  In 
January  iS7g  Lord  Carnarvon  mlgned,  ukI  tbe  driving  force 
of  the  federaiiDoschenM  thus  disappeared.  It  was  not,  however, 
finally  dropped  until  rfiSo.  In  July  oi  that  year  pTOpoials 
lor  a  confederation  conference  were  submitted  to  the  Cape 
paiUameot.  At  that  time  Paul  Kruger  and  Piel  Joubnl, 
dtlegalea  Irora  tbe  Transvaal  Boers,  were  in  Cape  Town,  and 
they  vsed  their  influence  to  prevent  the  acceptance  ol  the 
propOMb,  which  were  shelved  by  the  ministry  accepting  "  the 

""  "  ~    Jtos  which  beran  in  ra™  I* 

and  Naial.    Thev!  troubles 


i.  when  the  c     ...     .    , 
colony  (Kt  BASuroiAHD) 
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previous  iiunlian  "  (Juoe  ig).    THin  ended  ta  attempt  trliicii 
Ucked  Ibe  elEmenl  csKntiil  to  iucce» — iponUitEily. 

CDntcdemioD  btd^  fw  the  lime  bdng,  eeawd  lo  be  >  living 
isue  Eome  time  before  its  (onnil  ihelving  by  l^  Cipc  par- 
liamcDl.  The  KilSr  War  ol  187S  wu  followed  by  ■«  wUh  the 
Zuliu.  Fieie,  bdieviug  th*t  the  Zulu  pewtr  ««*  *  Minding 
menux  to  the  pence  of  South  Afnoi.  und  ttwt  delay  ia  dealing 
with  Cetywayo  would  oidy  iocteue  the  dinger,  hqi  an  ulti- 
matum lo  tbe  cb:cf  iu  November  i8;8.  Tbe  iovuioB  aC  Zulu- 
land  began  in  Januaiy  i8;o,  and  wax  speedily  loUowed  by 
the  diusici  at  Isaadblaaiia  and  by  the  defence  of  Rorke'a 
Drift  and  of  Eshowe.  But  at  the  barile  of  Ulundi  in  July 
the  Zulu  powei  wia  cruifaed,  and  a  little  later  Cetywayo  wai 
liken  prisoner  {»ee  Zuldumd;  HiiUry].  Tbe  removal  oI 
the  Zulu  dasgei  did  not.  however,  reitore  harmony  between 
the  British  and  the  Boer)  In  the  TranivaaL  The  mal- 
conieni  Bocii  becaine  a  powerful  element  ia  the  couniiy. 
They  were  largely  inBuenced  by  an  impoitanl  MClionoftbc 
Dutch  comrouniiy  in  wettem  Cape  Colony,  which  carried  on 
a  campaign  against  anneiallon,  seeing  in  it  a  blow  to  the 
ideal  they  had  begun  to  enieriiin  ^  a  united 


a  type. 


r  Gimi 


Iseley.  . 


period  (June  i87^May 
East  Aliica.  gave  the  Transvaal  a  legiilalive  council,  but  the 
members  were  ell  nominated.  This  could  not  be  regarded  as 
*  redemption  ot  the  promise  ol  a  liberal  constitution,  and  it 
had  an  injurious,  t bough  limited,  effect  on  the  Boer  community.' 
After  the  receipt  in  December  iS7g  of  the  repans  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  speeches  during  hit  Midlothian  campaign— in  which 

to  Great  Britain— the  Boers  eipected  nothing  less  than  the 

There  was  one  strong  tenon  against  retrocession,  eoncetning 
which  the  Boers— if  they  gave  It  thought- would  naturally 
be  silent.  To  the  British  mind  in  general  it  was  apparently 
non-eiisteitt.  It  had,  however,  been  seen  and  its  slrength 
recogniied  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  during  his  brief  governor- 
ship ol  the  Transvaal.  Wokeley,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  ijlh 
ol  November  1S71)  said: — 

Tlie  Transvaal  is  rich  in  mlnenli:  gold  has  air 


Lie  douht  that  larser  an 


'jV^rtely  | 


At  Lord  Morley  in  bis  Li/i  of  GlaJileHt  lays,  "  Ibis  piegnint 
and  far^igbied  warning  seems  lo  have  been  lillle  considered 
by  English  tiatesmen  of  either  party  at  this  critical  time  or 
afterwards,  though  it  proved  a  vital  element  in  any  far-sighted 
decision. " 

Tbe  result  of  the  general  election  ol  iSSo  was  to  place  Mr 
Gladstone  in  power.  The  new  adminislniioo,  notwitbttandiDg 
Mr  Gladstone's  public  utterances,  declared  their  intention  of 
retaining  British  sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal,  coupling  Ifith 
that  decision  a  pious  hope  (or  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 

by  this  decision  caused  the  Boet  dekgatet  then  at  the  Cape  lo 
help  10  wreck  the  lederallen  proposals  (see  npn).  Bui  if 
unwilling  at  the  time  to  undo  the  work  ol  SirT.  Shepstone, 
the  Libera]  cabinet  were  prepared  to  get  rid  of  the  chief  British 
representative  in  South  Africa— partly  to  please  tbe  eitteme 
lUdicaU  among  theii  loUowen.  Acconiiiigly  on  the  md  of 
August  iSSo  Fren  received  a  telegraphic  despatch  Ii 


'Had  S 


ilingulshed  tnc  agilati 


arir  dale,  i 


aspiration,  and  deipite  urooger  language  uiec 
did  niHhing  to  live  the  Botrs  any  real  3elf.gov 


(HISTCttY 

'    tbe    colonies) 


Kimberley   (the    new    secmaiy  ot  t 

annnuncfng  hit  recall.'  Fiere's  task  was  one  ot  eilreme 
delicacy;  he  choie  to  (ace  diScuilies  taiher  than  irKUai 
evade  them,  and  had  he  been  unfettered  in  his  Sk-Sinb 
action  might  have  accomplished  much  more  than  f*"^ 
be  was  able  to  do;  in  its  main  tinet  hi>  policy  was  uund.  (Sec 
FlEu,  Sn  Kemkv  Baitli.) 

Findhig  that  the  Claditone  administration  would  ml  give 
up  the  Tianivaal  voluntarily,  the  Boer*  now  determined  on 
rebelUoD.  Hostilities  began  in  December  iSSo,  and  eventually 
aMrieiol  eugagemtnu  ended  in  the  rout  [Feb.  17.  iSBi) 
of  a  smaU  Briiiib  force  wbich  had  occupied  Majuba  KiU  tbe 
previous  evening.  The  killed  included  the  general  in  command. 
Sir  George  CoUey.  Meanwhile  the  resolution  ol  Mr  Gladstone 
and  hit  colleagues  to  keep  the  Transvaal  had  been  shaken  by 
the  Boer  decUtatton  of  iodependence.  After  the  lint  engage- 
ments this  tetolulion  was  further  weakened;  and  when,  alter 
a  British  reverse  at  Ingogo  (Feb,  8),  overtures  were  made  by 
Mr  Ktuger  on  behtU  of  Ihe  Bocn.  the  cabinet  was  _^^^ 
ttroBgly  isdincd  to  come  to  terms.  The  news  of 
Majuba  did  not  tun  it  from  ili  purpose,  Opintona  will  alwayi 
differ  as  10  tbe  course  adopted  by  the  Liberal  government. 
"  We  couM  not,  "  vnte  Mr  Gladstone,  "  because  we  had  [ailed 
on  Sunday  last.  IiBiU  on  shedding  more  blood."  It  ia  at  all 
evrnll  ibundanify  clear  that  bad  the  Boen  not  resorted  lo 
arras  they  would  not  have  gained  the  support  of  the  calnnet.' 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  had  succeeded  CoUey  at  general  in 
command  and  governor  ol  Natal,  under  instructioni  from  home, 
concluded  s  treaty  of  peace  on  the  iind  of  March.  The  terras 
agreed  upon  were  elaborated  ih  a  convention  «gned  at  Pretoria 
In  August  fallowing.  By  this  instrument  the  Transvaal  was 
granted  self-government  subject  to  British  suzerainty  and  the 
control  of  the  foreign  itlations  of  the  state,  In  18S4  tbe  Glad- 
stone admlnialtation  made  further  concesions  by  the  London 
convention  of  Ihal  year.  This  last  docummt  still,  however, 
reserved  lor  Great  Britain  certain  rights,  Indudint  the  power 
of  veto  over  Itealiet  concluded  by  the  Transvaal  with  any 
power  other  than  ihe  Orange  Free  State.  But  the  success  of 
the  Transvaal  Boen  both  in  war  and  diplomacy  had  quickened 
the  sense  of  racial  unity  among  tbe  Dutch  throughout  the, 
country,  and  there  arose  a  qHrit  of  antagonism  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  British  which  afiected  tbe  whole  luture  of  Soutb 

Before,  however,  dealmg  with  the  relations  between  the 
British  and  Ihe  Boen  subsequent  to  1881  brief  reference  may  be 
made  10  aSairs  in  which  other  powers  wereconcemed;  allairs 
which  were  the  prelude  to  the  era  of  eipansion  associated  with 
the  career  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  In  1868  Ihe  Europeans  in  Great 
Nimaqualand  and  Damaraland  petitioned  for  annexation  to 
Great  Britain.    Eventually  (187S)  only  Walfish  Bay    o.nmMgr 

In  1SS3  Germany  entered  the  held  and  during  ***^ 
lK!4-i8gJ,  owing  lo  the  procrasrinaling  poLcy  of  tbe  Cape 
and  British  government t,  all  the  coast  between  the  Orange  and 
the  Portuguese  fronticT,  save  Walfish  Bay,  was  [daced  under 
German  protection  (see  Araica,  is).  The  eailem  boundary  of 
German  South-Wcsl  Africa  wai  fined  in  1890,  the  Itonlier  run- 
ning through  the  Kalahari  Desen.  Bechuaniland,  the  repon 
between  the  German  colony  and  the  Transvaal,  was  secured 
for  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  on  the  west  coast  only  that 
Germany  made  eSorts  to  secure  a  footing  In  South  Africa. 
In  September  18E4  an  attempt  wai  made  to  secure  Sl 
Lucia  Bay.  on  the  coast  of  Zululand.  Here,  however,  Great 
Britain  stood  firm.  St  Lucia  Bay  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Britiih  by  ihe  Zulu  king  Panda  In  184J,  and  this  ces^n  has 
always  been  regarded  as  valid.  Eventually  Germany  agreed  to 
make  no  annexation  on  Ihe  cast  coast  of  Africa  south  ol  Deligoa 
Bay.  Wiih  the  proclamitron  ol  1  British  prolectotste  over 
tbe  coast  of  Fondoland  in  Janoiiy  iS8j  the  eoasl-Une  from  Ihe 
Liied  for  England  on  ihe  ijth  ol  September-  His 
ir  fiercules  Robinson,  reached  ibe  Cape  at  the  cad  d 


inuary  |8«1, 
'  Moriey's  Lift  if  OaiUm.  Vk,  -n 


■■;*wgie 
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mouth  ot  the  Onsgc  to  Ddigoa  Bty    (save   foi  [ha   small 
nretch  ol  Aiaitonga  ihDre-linc)  became  definitel]'  Biitish. 

To  Ddagoi  Bay.  oi  ntbei  to  the  wulbnn  part  ol  the  bay. 
Great  BiilaiD  bad  laid  uniucctssful  cUia.  On  the  tiortben 
-  .^  hank  of  the  chief  eituary  of  the  bay  the  Pottugue»e 

^^y^      had  from  the   i6lh  cenlury  onwan)  tDaintaiDed 


I    foothold  1    E: 


9  of  the  liay. 


»  had  been 
ith  tribes  iDhabiUng  the  southern 
■r  the  Portupiete  not  the  British 
_  oitaDce  until  the  rise  of  the  South 
n  reput>lic.  Andoiu  for  a  seaport,  the  Transvaal  Boers 
m  turn  laid  daim  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Thia  brought  the  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  to  a  had,  ttie  matter 
being  referred  in  1^72  to  the  president  of  the  French  republic 
for  arbitratioEL  In  1B7J  an  ^ipard  was  given  by  Marshal 
MacUahon  entirely  in  favour  of  the  ronugueie  (see  DfLACOa 
Bay).  As  a  port  outside  British  control  Delagoa  Bay  was  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  Boers,  especiaUy  as  the  railway^  was 
under  their  controL  In  the  war  vhich  began  in  iSg^  muhitiona 
of  war  and  recruits  for  the  Boen  were  freely  passed  through 
Delagoa  Bay. 

C.  r*e  5if«(/fc  far  SuptoHBcy  beiaxai  Eriliik  and  Dultk.— 
Bechuanaland,  throu^  which  teiritoty  nias  the  route  to  the 
PiiflBiBB  fa'  iDIetiot — the  countries  now  known  as  Rhodesia 
Ja*4  — was  acquired,  despite   the  strong  desire  of  the 

A*""*-  Cladstooe  administration  lo  avoid  further  annexa- 
tions in  South  Africa.  At  hrst  the  encroachments  on  Becbuana 
territory  by  Boen  from  the  Transvaal  were  looked  upon 
with  comparative  indiSerence.      The  Boen  respected  ndthec 


uA  Strilaland.  nt're  obliged  to  give  1 

(nneied  (see  BccRUJiHaLAND).    It  Wi 

affair  thai  Cedl  Rhodes  first  came  into  pnuirinenci 

(iciBn.     As  a  member  of  the  Cape  parlianient  he  1 

■  misiian,  before  the  arrival  of  Warren,  to  the  C> 

Stellaland  Boen,  tndnvouring,  unsuccessfully,  tool 

then  a  rccogriilion  of  British  sovereignty.     The   a 


(0  (he  I 


■1  Afric 


id  with  thee 


found  Hprtaaion  in  the  formation  of  the  Afrikander  Bond- 
In  itt  eilernal.  as  in  moM  of  Its  Intecnol  policy,  the  Trans- 
vaal was  controlled  from  iSSi  onward  by  Paul  Krugct,  who 
n.AHt-  was  elected  pttsldcM  of  the  slate  in  188).  Yet 
iiB*r  Kruger  wss  Korctly  Ibe  ml  leader  in  the  oalionalist 
'"'•  rnovemcnt  lo  uhlch  (he  successful  revdt  of 
r88o-8i  gDve  strength.  The  support  given  by  the  Cape  Colony 
Dutch  to  the  malcontent  Transvaal  Boers  has  already  been 
mentioned.  During  (he  i88cr^i  revolt  tnany  Free  State 
burghers,  desplle  the  moderating  influence  ol  Proldent 
Brand,  ioined  the  Transvaal  commandoes.  Now  \  definite 
effort  was  made  lo  build  up  a  unllcd  Soulh  Africa  on  an(i- 
Btilish  lines.  In  the  bller  pait  ol  iS3t  a  Dutch  pastor  a(  the 
Paail,  a  town  in  western  Cape  Colony  ouned  Du  Toil,  In  a 
piper  called  Dt  Palrial,  suggested  the  organiiallon  of  in  AFrl- 
kander  Bond;  In  the  same  year  Carl  Borckenhagen,  a  German 
resident  in  (he  Free  Slate,  advocated  such  a  bond  in  his  paper, 
the  Blumfoaldn  Biprta.  The  Bond  was  formed,  its  work 
being  slmoat  conBneJ  to  Cape  Colony.  Il  held  its  first  congress 
M  Onaf  Beincl  In  i?Bj.  In  ih*  "  programme  ol  piinciplcs  " 
upon  whidi  its  constiluiion  was  modelled  it  was  set  forth  that: 


iQi  Delagoa  Bay 


loria  Ke  LotmaNCO-MA  xg  uas. 


,    t  proent  [ihe  Bond]  rr. _. 

nalional  devSopinent  muit  be  a  united  Soulh  Africa  undet  Iti 

la  the  foDowing  year  the  Farmers'  Protection  Aaaocialton' 
was  amalgamated  with  Che  Bond,  and  the  Joint  otganiution 
fell  under  (he  control  oi  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  Ibe  leader  ol  the  Dutch 
pany  in  Cape  CJJony.  Under  Hofmcyr's  politic  control  ail 
dedaratlou  Inconsisleut  with  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown 


stitution.    It  remained,  b 


ittonc  nationalist  orgai 

iMlio 

n.  which  In 

practice 

l"-!J»,K'_'"*°"'"'.l 

thed 

=ftbeoDu 

(For  tl 


airy 

Cape  Coloht:  Biliary,  and  IfoniEva.) 

Not  hmg  after  (he  Warren  eipedi(kin  the  valuable  gold  fields 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wobelcy  bad  fomtea  would  be  discovered 
in  the  Transvaal  were  actually  found.  By  1B86,  the  year  in 
which  Johannesburg  was  Founded,  the  weilib  of  theWitwaten- 
rand  fields  was  demonitraied.  The  revenue  which  these  dit- 
covcriea  brought  into  (be  Transvaal  treasury  increased  the  im- 
portaace  of  Ihat  state.  The  new  industrial  situation  created  had 
ill  effect  on  all  parties  Id  South  Africa,  and  In  some  measure 
drew  together  the  Brilisb  and  Duich  sections  outside  the 
Transvaal.  A  cuitgios  union  between  Cape  Colony  and  the  Free 
Slate  was  concluded  in  1BB9,  to  which  later  on  alt  (be  other 
Soulh  African  states,  save  the  Transvaal,  bequne  parties. 
But  Kruger  remafned  Implacable,  bigoted,  avaricious,  deter- 
mined on  a  policy  of  isolation.  In  1887  he  made  proposals 
Cor  an  alliance  with  the  Fiee  State.  Brand  refused  to  be 
ensnared  In  Ktuget'a  policy,  and  the  negotiations  led  to 
no  agreement.  (For  details  of  this  episode  see  Obamce 
FiEE  State:  nhloty.)  Not  many  months  aftcmards  (July 
1S88)  the  Free  State  lost  by  death  the  wise,  moderating  guidance 
of  Sir  John  Brand.  The  new  president.  F.  W.  Rein,  one  of  lb« 
founders  of  the  Bond,  in  1889  committed  the  Free  Stale  10  an 
oSensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Ihe  Transvaal.  Kruger 
thus  achieved,  one  of  the  objects  of  his  policy.  Within  Ihe 
Transvaal  a  great  change  was  coming  over  the  population. 
There  flocked  to  the  Rand  many  thousands  of  British  and  other 
Europeans,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  Americans. 
This  InDux  was  looked  upon  wilh  disfavour  by  Kruger  and  Ml 
supporters,  and,  while  (he  new  comen  nete  heavily  ttied,  steps 
were  speedily  taken  to  revise  the  franchise  laws  Kn^r-i 
so  that  the  immigrants  should  have  little  chance  of  Hmmr  it 
becoming  burghen  of  the  republic.  This  cidusonijj^ 
policy  was  even  applied  to  immigrants  from  the  '"""• 
other  South  African  countries.  A  system  of  oppressive  trade 
monopolies  was  also  introduced.  The  sI(ua(ion  wUh  which 
ol  great  di(ficul(y. 


They 


mid  D< 


Lted  being  swamped,  and  Ihcy  sought  vainly  to  mablaln 
(act  their  old  organization  while  reaping  the  financial  benefit 
lulling  from  (be  working  of  the  gold  mines.  The  wider 
itlooh  which  would  have  sought  to  win  the  Uitlanden  (as  (hey 
•re  called)  lo  the  tide  of  the  republic  was  entirely  lacking. 
The  policy  actually  followed  was  not  even  s(ationary;   it  was 

Meanwhile,  and  partly  through  distrust  o(  the  Kruger  policy, 
lere  was  growing  up  in  Cape  Colony  a  party  of  South  African 
npciialisls,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  Afrik-   ^^^^^^^, 

the  Influence  ol  Cecil  Rhodes.  Among  these  were 
W.  P.  Schreiner  (alterwards  premier  ol  (he  colony)  and  J.  W. 
Leonard  (sometime  attorney-general)  and,  (0  some  extent, 
Hofmeyr.  From  the  time  ol  bis  entrance  into  politics  Rhodes 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  lewlitig  men  in  Ihe  country  lo  realize 
Ibst  a  development  of  the  whole  couiUry  could  and  ihouM  be 
"ihed  by  South  Africans  lor  South  Africans.  He  fully 
that  the  cry  which  had  become  so  pofiular  since  1881  ol 
lot  the  Afrikanders  "  ex| 
but  he  constantly  p(rin(ed  out 


:sunablc  aspiration. 
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k>  the  KnigcT  party  ii 


•dvimUgeouily  be  WHigbt 

tmniiti  of  the  Bond  bclicvca,  Dy  imrtiag  lor  aa  luaepeaacnt 
South  Airic*,  but  by  woiking  for  thE  developrntnt  of  South 
Africa  H  a  whole  on  dfmocrnic,  Mlf-reliani,  self-goveroing 
Liwft,  under  the  ihdter  t>i  the  Britiih  fiig.  Uofmeyr  wu  unoDg 
those  whom  Kruger'*  attitude  drove  into  m  toose  tlhuice  with 
Rhode*-  In  1S84.  having  the  power  in  Ha  hands  irtien  the 
Scanleo  ministry  fell.  Hofmeyr  had  put  into  office  a  miniitiy 
dependent  upon  the  Bond,  and  bad  talked  of  a  poaaible  Dutch 
rebellion  in  Cape  Cobny  if  the  Bos  freebooteia  in  Bcchuanaland 
were  ejected,  in  1890  Rbodo  bocaizic  premier  with  Hofmeyr'a 
approval  and  auppor^.  Rhodes  remained  in  office  ai  prime  min- 
luei  unta  January  iSoi.  Duiinf  these  lii  yein  the  put  he 
played  in  the  devehtpfflCBt  and  public  life  of  South  Africa  wu 
greater  than  that  ol  any  other  man.  He  used  hii  period  of 
power  to  put  into  execution  Ilia  plana  for  Che  ezteiiaua  of 
Bdlish  dominion  over  the  country  up  to  the  Zamhe^. 

Id  ifISS  Rhodes  had  succeeded  in  tndndng  Sir  Heicule* 
RotuniOD,  the  high  commisiioner,  to  allow  J.  S.  Mofial,  the 
British  resident  at  Bulawiyo,  to  enter  into  ■  treaty 
_  I,  the  Maubele  chief.  Under' this 
treaty  LobenguU  bound  hinudf  not  to  mate  a 
treaty  with  any  other  IbmKn  power,  DOi  to  kQ  or  in  any 
Mher  way  diqne  of  any  portion  of  bis  connlry  without  the 
sanction  of  the  high  commissJonef,  Thij  step  prevented  tl)e 
country  from  falling  into  the  hands  oi  Germany,  Fortogal  or  the 
Boen.  The  treaty  waa  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  which  obtained  a  royd  durler  in  iS3«, 
and  by  the  occupation  of  MaAhonaland  in  iSgo.  Difficulties 
with  the  Portuguese  followed,  but  the  Saliabuiy  admmijltation 
firmly  upheld  British  claima,  with  the  result  that  the  Biitish 
apbere  of  in^uenre  waa  extended  not  only  to  the  Zambed  but 
beyond  to  the  shores  ol  Lake  Tanganyika  (see  Atuci:  {  i).  In 
iSgJ  a  war  was  fought  with  the  llatabde  by  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson, 
then  administrator  of  Maslwnalaad,  and  Buliwayo  was  occupied. 
The  name  Rhodesia  waa  conferred  upon  the  country  in  iS«4 
(see  Rhodesia),  Living  in  Cape  Town  and  at  the  head  of  the 
goveniment,  Rhoda  used  every  effort  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Cape  CoIooisU  that  the  work  he  wu  doing  in  the  north  muiC 
eventually  be  to  the  advantage  of  Cape  Colonisls  and  their 
descendants.  On  the  whole,  Uofmeyr  and  hia  {riends  were 
well  pleased  at  having  secured  the  a>-opention  of  the  "  big 
En^andcr  "  Rhodes,  or,  as  he  wu  at  one  time  called  by  Mr  J. 
X.  Merriman,'  as  old  parliamentary  bsod  and  trtasunr-genenl 
during  part  ol  Khodes'l  premienbip.  the  "  young  burgher." 

In  1S41  the  Bond  Congress  was  held  at  Rimbsley,  and 
hanoony  appeared  to  reign  supreme.  During  his  term  of 
_.  .  .office  Mr  Rhodes,  addressed  himiell  to  bringing 
gj^j  lon-iher  all  interests,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable 
to  do  to.  He  showed  that  his  views  of  the  stuation 
were  broad  and  statesmanlike.  His  handling  of  the  native  ques* 
lion  in  Cape  Colony  gave  general  utisfactioa.  Rhodes  was  also 
a  firm  believer  m  the  federation  ol  the  South  African  states 
and  coboits,  and  he  sought  to  promote  this  end  by  the  develop- 

establiihment  of  common  customs,  tariffs,  and  inter-colonial 
free  trade  under  a  customs  union.'  The  peisislenl  opponent 
to  both  these  measures  was  the  Transvaal.  In  natters  of 
domolic  le^slation,  such  aa  taxation  and  eidie,  .Rhodes  fell 
in  to  a  consijenble  extent  with  Dutch  prejudices. 

While  in  tbe  rest  of  South  Africa  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
ol  trust  between  the  Dutch  and  British,  accompanied  by  fn- 
/^^  creasing  trade  and  the  development  of  agrictdture, 

"'    1  of  the  Transvaal  was  becoming  serious. 


Cape 
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burdens  increased  Ihey  began  to  ablate  for  alonns.  la  1*91 
(the  year  in  which  tbe  railway  Irom  Cape  Town  reached  tbe  Rand), 
tbe  National  Union  wis  founded  at  Johannesburg  by  ex-Cape 
Colonists  of  the  Imperisl  progressive  party.  '  For  tliree 
years  petitions  and  deputations,  public  meedngi  and  newt- 
paper  artidcsi  the  efforts  of  the  enlightened  South  African 
party  at  Jobanneaburg  and  Pretoria,  were  all  addressed  to  the 
endeavour  to  induce  President  Kruger  and  hii  government 
to  give  tome  measure  of  recognition  to  tbe  steadily  increating 
UiUander  population.  Urgent  reprcsentitioni  were  also  made 
by  the  Britiah  govenunent,  Preaident  Kruger  remained  ai 
impenecrahle  aa  adamant,  ^^ne-tentbt  of  (he  state  rewnue 
wal  contributed  by  the  Uilianders,  yet  they  had  not  even  any 
municipal  power.  By  a  law  of  iSfSi  aliens  could  l>e  naturalixcd 
and  enfranchised  after  a  residcDce  in  the  country  of  five  yean, 
but  between  iSgo  and  1EI94  tbe  franchise  laws  were  to  tllered 
aa  to  render  It  [^actfcaOy  bapoisibte  for  any  fneigner  to  beccntie 
a  burgher.  BytbalawcftgiMthelmmigTaattiTUst  have  been  at 
least  14  years  in  the  country  and  he  40  years  old  before  in  the 
nust  favounhle  drcumstances  he  could  be  admilied  to  the 
franchise.     The  ITitlanden  once  more  petitioned,  over  H,aeo 

of  the  franchise.  Ilie  af^ical  waa  refused  (August  1S95). 
Up  to  this  period  a  section  oi  tbe  Uillanden  had  bdfevrd 
tlul  Kiugcr  and  hit  following  would  listen  to  leaaDo,  now 
an  realiied  that  such  an.  eqMctathm  waa  vain.  Rbodca, 
wbo  bad  large  interests  in  the  Rand  oilnet,  bad  ceuiitently 
endeavoured  to  condliate  the  ettrcsne  Boer  MetioD  In  th« 
Transvaal  and  win  it  over  (aa  had  '■1T--r'  io  Ihe  caia  of  tkl 
Cve  Dutch)  to  a  policy  whidi  ibwld  bencA  tha  irinli  of 
South  Africa.  He  was  even  willing  to  lie  the  Transvaal  obtain 
a  seaport  (at  KoA  Bay,  in  Amatoogalaad)  if  in  letim  it  wmdd 
join  the  customs  anion.  Tbia  oppononity  Eruget  let  slip; 
and  in  May  1S95,  on  tbe  representation  of  Sir  H.  Loch,  the  Row- 
bery  administntion  annexed  Amatongalaiut,  thus  making  tha 

finally  bloeUiig  the  Soer  nad  to  the  sea,  taken  by  a  Liboal 

The  iltuBtion  In  AuguM  iSg;  waa  thus  one  of  extreme  tendon. 
There  had  been  a  change  of  ministry  in  Gical  Bdtain  and 
Joseph  Chamberiain  had  become  colonial  secretary.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  was  regarded  sympalbetically  by  tbe 
Dutch  population  of  South  Africa,  had  succeeded  Loch  as  hiflb 
Both  high  commlssionec  and  the  imperial 
ac  hopeful  that  Kruger  mi^t  even  yet  be  iDdBcsl 
'  nis  policy;  the  Uitlandeta  luw  tnlertaiibed  no  audi 
they  prepared  to  ^ifKal  to  arms  to  obtain  redrcat  of 
fancea.  Tbe  first  proposals  for  an  armi9  risiaf  came 
from  Rbodea  in  June,  but  it  was  not  until  November  that 
the  Uillandec  leadcra  came  to  a  definite  undentanding  with 
the  Cape  premier  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  To  lay  befoR 
South  Africa  the  true  position  of  affairt  in  the  Transvaal 
Charles  Leonard  itaued  a  manifesto  as  chsinnan  pi  the  Natiqnal 
Union.  It  ((included  with  a  list  itf  demands  (see  Tmansvau.), 
their  gist  being  "  the  establishment  of  this  rqniblic  at  a  true 
independent  judi- 


This  manifesto,  issued  on  the  iSth  ol  December,  called  a  public 
meeting  for  the  night  of  Monday  tbe  6Ih  of  January  i3^ 
"  not  with  the  intention  of  holding  Ihe  meeting,  but  as  a  bUnd 
to  cover  tbe  aimultaneous  rismg  in  Johannesburg  and  seising 
of  the  arsenal  in  Pretoria  cci  the  nlghl  of  Saturday  tbe  4ih  ol 
January"  (Fitipatrick,  Tlu  Traiuraat  Jrcm  WilUi,  di.  iii.). 
Had  the  Transvaal  govcmmeDt  ^ven  way.  even  at  tbe  last  hour, 
the  reformers  would  have  been  satisfied.  Of  thii,  however, 
there  was  do  e^iectation.  The  airangement  with  Rbodea 
included  the  use  of  an  armed  force  belongng  to  the  ,^^_-. 
Chartered  Company, ,  and  led  by  Dr  Jameson.  _a,tt 
Accordingly  some  troops  were  hrought  from  Rhodesia 
and  stationed  near  Mifeking.  a  few  miles  from  the  Transvaal 
trontici.     For   some    weeks    Ihe    plot    aM>eared    to  pngrai 


KISTOftin 

favannbly.  It  odght  hive  nicccedcd  bol  f or  ■  viul  diffaenu 
which  vooB  betveen  the  UitUnder*  in  JohuuKibiiiE 
Rhoda.  Ai  Chtika  LcooAid*!  TMnif*on  atAted,  ibe  nfdi 
u  >  body,  dcrind  to  ""■■'•'■■  the  lutiHiomy  of  Ihe  TnimEil 
and  tbe  RpubLcan  Iocbi  of  fovemmnt;  Rhoda  nihcd  tbe 
rerdntwD  to  b«  uoompUibed  mtder  the  Btfdih  Itg.'  "  I  ni 
bM  foini  lo  ilik  my  ptaUkii,"  he  Mated  NbMqnmtljr,  "  to 
duoic  PtoidtDt  Erufst  for  Fnrident  J  B.  RoUnaon  "  (tht 
only  promliuDt  ViUaoda  who  Mood  iloof  from  the  nfam 
novemcDt}.  Tbi*  d 
Chritimu  Biy  |B«5.  ud  iltbouih.  si 

tbeciiiiiby  LavuliiiBlheTisiwvuliHi  tbaeTodogiif     

Ihe  i9tlL    TIieTiuivuliDveniloeBt,  n>eutiiDe,hidoi>UiiMd 
■ome  luioi>led|e  of  what  «H  bdnc  projected,  ud  the  ~  " 
ended  in  ■  Ifsizd  nurendR  Omouy  t,  1B91S)  to  a  n| 
(ora  of  Boen.    Tbe  Reform  Cominitlee,  it.   tha  intlandtr 
kiden,  ilteT  baldioE  JohuuKaboif  for  over  ■  mtk,    ' 

niHtertd,  ud  by  tbe  Qth  of  Jaoiuiy  the  plot  had  ( 

:.  HrOnmbcriaiiiHiil  desired  Knimoiiadt 
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nion 


.    The  ti 
iiw  the  Trauvaal  on  the  nbject,  and  Dolhug 
ThB  Jaiaeaon  nid  had  a  profonad  e<act 
South  AlricL    It  gnstly  embittered  ladal  I        _  _      . 

the  comiliy;  it  Ibiew  the  Fne  State  Boen  ramplelelr  on  to 
tlie  Bde  of  tbe  Tiusvul;  it  destined  the  alfiaooa  betweaB 
tbe  Dutch  in  Cape  Cdony  ud  the  ImperfallH*  led  byRhodea. 
It  did  more)  it  divided  Biitiafa  opinicvi,  aympathy  for  the  Boer 
republica  leadins  in  wnw  cua  to  a  disn^ud  for  the  real  grieir- 
ancca  oi  the  Ujtiuidcn.  IL  aho  gave  a  Duch  detfred  oppor- 
toiuty  for  the  mtnuion  ol  other  powen  in  the  affain  of  the 
Trannaii.'aBdilledKiiiECTlanvive  theachemeforaDsited 
South  Africa  asda-  a  Dutch  lepubiicao  flag.  Thii  icbeDe  toiud 
many  atipporttia  in  Caps  Cokmy.  A  uapiaoB  tliat  the  Colonial 
Office  is  London  waa  cogniaaiit  of  Rhodei'sidaiufoctliereidied 

a  few  day*  aftct  tha  Raid,  and  duiiog  the  greater  part  of  iB^ 
waa  in  Rhodelia,  wbciv  he  was  able  to  bring  to  u  od,  in  Sep- 

brokoi  out  lia  months  previously. 

A  BDCtion  ol  the  Dutch  population  wai  Dot  howvver  di^msed  lo 
aaoifice  tlie  development  of  ioduKrici  and  common  for  radal 
COBsidetationa;  whik  ihailng  the  poUlical  a^iiationa  of  Knger 
and  Steyn  the  wlia  among  thsn  wished  for  ancb  a  meaasR  o( 
idorm  1b  the  Tiantvaal  aa  would  imoTe  tU  Jnitificstion  Ibr 
outside  inlerierencE.  NevetthelBB  tha  deavage  al  the  Cape 
between  the  Dutch  and  Brili^  gmr.  Sir  Gordon  Sinin,  who 
had  tecoms  Premier  of  Cape  Colony  hi  niccesilon  to  Rhodca, 
found  his  position  untenable,  ud  in  Ociolxir  iSgS  he  «u  nie- 
cccded  by  a  Bond  ministiy  undo  Mr  W.  P.  SchreiDCT,  Tbe 
term  "  Piugresrive  "  waa  now  lonnally  adopted  by  tbe  Brithb 
mercantile  communitiea  in  Che  large  town*  aDd  amooc  the  alordy 
lannna  of  BtitiahdtKeot  in  tbe  ea«em  province.  OniunmiBg 
to  Sooth  Afcka  after  Iha  Said  Inqoliy  al  WeunlsMer  in  iS97> 

>  In  Ui  e<AlHKt  before  the  HoBM  of  Coemoaa  Sdtct  Camntittes 
wUch  iaqdnd  bto  the  Raid,  Rhodes  did  intabitet  to  the  coailmied 
eiriwaace  of  the  lepnUiG  "  (or  loml  mattcn/'  but  deAsd  a  fedeial 
South  Africa  ondfa-  the  British  iv;  see  Oat  Book  (165)  itaT 

'- Sir  Lewis  MichdI'a  I,<rii7  JUa&i,  voL  C  ch.&DC 

IB  and  tha  other  raiders  were  handed  ottr  to  tbt  Britlth 


aaotber  foreiga  power  ia  the  ain 
Africa  "  peally  tna«Bced  "  Un 

al  iba  thne  of  the  R^  was  pre; ,_ 

of  Januuy  1S96  the  German  unpoor,  by  teltua-o,  coocrvtuUled 
Krvcer  that  witboiiE  appcalinK  Co,  the  help  «  friewfiy  powers  " 
(he  Boen  had  overcame  Juuioa. 


Rhodes  had  iBtcBded  to  withdraw  fram  Cape  ptdtiei  and  de<po(e 
his  enei^es  (or  a  time  entirely  lo  Xhodtaia,  but  tha  pnaaure 
put  upon  him  by  a  sectloo  of  the  Btitiih  adonista  waa  ao  ttreng 
that  be  determined  to  throw  In  his  hjt  with  them. 

the  Aoation  of  tbe  Uhlanders 


TumvAu:  Hiitarj}.  The  gold  ndalng  indoMir  was  foatered 
only  io  far  u  it  aerved  to  provide  tcvcnue  for  the  Mate,  and 
large  smns  ftom  thit  revenue  were  used  in  (ortifyins  Pretoria 
and  in  the  purdiiae  of  aims  and  amrauoilioik  Thb  preceas 
of  arraiBg  (be  tttmUic  had  begun  before  the  Raid-,  after  that 
went  it  wu  carried  on  with  great  energy  and  vai  directed 
agaiint  Great  Britain.  Kruger  also  sought  (unnicceiafully) 
to  have  the  London  ConTenlion  of  1S84  annulled,  and  be  entend 
Into  a  flMcrnaioo  with  the  FiEB  State.  Great  Biiiain  watched 
tbe  derdopnent  of  Emger^  plan*  with  misgiving,  but  except 
on  potnti  of  detaD  It  wa*  felt  for  some  time  to  be  Inqianible  to 
bring  incsiure  upon  tbe  Transvaal.  The  retinment  of  Lord 
Boaosead  (Sir  Hercuk*  Rohioacui)  from  the  post  ol  high 
comDusalaner  was,  however,  takoi  advanlage  of  by  tbe  British 
government  to  appoint  u  administrator  who  ^uld  al  the 
fitting  cfiportunity  insist  on  ttte  ledtea*  tl  the  Uitlaoden' 


the  Dutch  d 


:  MiiREa,  VneotRrr),  the  new  bigb 
I  duties  at  the  Cape  in  May  1897.  Be 
realiaed  that  one  of  the  most  potent  [actor*  la  the  ^^^ 
■ItuaUoa  was  tbe  attitode  id  the  Cape  Dutch,  and  u.  1 1  f 
Craag  Beinet  Milner  called  upm  ">*«■— 
I  o(  the  Cape,  "  especially  those  ""^^ 
wno  nan  gone  ao  far  in  the  eipnaaon  oi  their  sympathy 
for  the  Transvaal  aa  to  expose  ihemaelves  to  chargea  of  dis- 
loyalty to  their  own  flag "  to  use  all  their  hifluence,  not  in 
confirming  tbe  Trsnsvaal  in  nnjusiified  saflpldons,  not  In  co- 
Couraging  its  govcnimenl  In  obstinate  leiiUaDce  to  all  reform, 
but  In  bdudng  It  gradually  to  assimilate  ita  institntio'ns,  ud 
the  temper  and'spiric  of  its  admlnlitnillon,  to  those  of  the  free 
communities  of  South  Africa,  such  as  Cspe  Colony  or  the  Orange 
Free  Stale.  Moreover  the  GrsaS  Reinet  qieech  showed  that 
Hiinet  waa  aware  ol  the  dangerous  policy  being  followed  by  tha 
Bond.  TIk  Dutch  party  at  the  Cape  was  shown  10  be  Incmring 
a  heavy  responsibility,  especially  as  its  leaders  were  aware,  in 
the  wi^  of  Mr  J.  X.  Menimu,  of  "  the  inherent  rottenness  " 
of  the  Kniger  rf^me.  Thst  party  soon  afterward*  had  It  m  ita 
power  to  bring  pnssure  oSdally  upon  PreaideBl  Knger,  for  it 
waa  a  lew  months  after  the  delivery  of  the  veech  that  Mr 
Schrciner  became  ptemier.  To  some  extent  this  waa  done — 
Init  in  a  maimer  wbidi  led  the  Transvaal  Boer*  to  cotmt  in  any 
event  on  th«  su[qxHl  of  the  Ctft  Dutchmen.  In  the  Tnnavaal, 
aa  has  been  said,  affairs  were  alcadHy  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
An  Industrial  Commisson,  aRnnted  (under  pressure)  by  Ptv- 
rident  Krager  in  iSg;  to  inquire  into  a  numbs  of  grisvuca 
affecting  the  gold  industry,  had  reported  uubvoui  of  rafdrms. 
The  reoommcndations  of  the  commluion,  if  adopted,  would 
have  done  something  (owaidi  tdieving  the  teoaon,  but  Preai- 
dent  Eruger  and  his  eiccuiive  rcfuaed  to  be  guided  swm« 
by  Ihrm  Once  more  the  Uitlaodtrs  determined  riimimt 
to  Diahe  a  fuilhs  attempt  to  obtain  tedro*  by  *;*'",.. 
constitutional  means,  and  the  secoad  oiganiacd 
movemait  lor  reform  began  by  the  formation  in  1I97  of  a 
brand'ol  the  South  African  League. 
At  the  end  of  189S  the  feeling  of  tbe  Ultlandd*  wen  wrought 
fi  to  Irnr  pdtch.  Tbe  police  service,  which  waa  violent  where 
it  should  have  been  reasonable,  ud  blind  where  It  should  have 
been  vigilant,  had  long  been  a  aource  o[  great  Irritation.  On 
the  rSth  of  December  a  Boer  pobcemu,  in  punolt  of  an  Eng- 
_  .  om  he  wished  to  arrest  for  an  alleged 
aaaaun  on  another  man,  entered  his  bouse  ud  shot  him  dead. 
The  deepeM  Indignation  was  aroused  by  thrs  incident,  ud  was 
Btm  further  IncKaaed  by  the  trivial  way  in  which  the  case  waa 
dealt  with  by  the  csutt.    Tha  killing  of  Edgar  was  followed  by 
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tba  bmklnc  up  of  ■  public  noMins  it  JobuuxsbiUK,  ud  in 
Much  Uh  Uitludm  buded  to  the  high  conuniauonei  t 
pclition  (en  mlavcntias  wltli  alfii^  ligutnia  atuchcd  to 
It  (kc  Tumsvul:  Hiiiary). 

On  the  «Ih  of  Umj  sigg  Si  AUnd  U^db  fell  it  hii  dulj  to 
ft,  C,    lepoit  at  KHDe  Icngtli  by  cabls  to  Ur  ChimberUin. 

toUiTu-    nunmcd  up  ttic  whole  Smith  Atiiau  tituUioD  in  a 

The  caw  (or  inlfrventiciq  im  ovcrwbclniLDt.    The  only  attempted 

the  R^.  We  wrre  OB  the  voge  of  war  Mme  the  Raid,  and  (be 
Tciiuvaal  wu  on  the  veije  □(  nvuLulian.  The  eSeci  ol  the  Raid 
haa  been  to  ^vc  the  policy  ef  kaviog  thingb  alooe  a  new  leoie  q(  life, 


doa  Keadily  tiDdcrmine  '' 
BriEain,  and  Iha  reapcet  fo 


emhracing  i^ 


lectipQ  ti  tha  pma,  aot  in  the  Tiai 

cutb  Africa,  and  •uppon*  it  by  mcuciiif  rcf c 
Tranivul.  Iti  nUiuce  with  the  ( 

SmpBthy  iriuch,  ' 
rr  M*)eRy'i  ■ 


tiant  Hei  about  the  iateotiona  o(  tbe  BHtiifa  Epvenunent,  iiproduc- 
Ifliagieit  eBect  upona  Larnniiidbar  of  our  Dutch  feUov-coloDista. 
Ladgivie  is  frequrnlly  used  which  eeeniB  to  Imply  thai  the  Dutch 
haveioineHipcnarnEhteveDin  thiacoloay  u  Cher  (elLow-dtiaeiu 
of  Bruoh  binh.  ThouHoda  of  aea  peaceably  diaceaed  aod.  if 
Wt  akme.  pefcctly  latiilied  — '■'■  •'^-  ~-:.;~.  >•  n-,;.!.  ..,i.i_.. 


(VthtEnt^^ 


iidnc  pfwx  of  ^e  int 

te  of  in  power  todiu 
I  in  tbo  Tranwaal  ■  fair 


to  thl.  ndicUev«i> 

"  in  South'iJwai' 
lice  w«dd  be  to 
R  in  the  iDven- 


could  be  made  pofectly  dear  tIaC  — 

aiaiut  the  eiiiteiice  ef  the  npublic  We  •twuhl  only  be  demand- 
ing  the  re-eetabliihiiiciit  of  riDita  wSdcli  now  enst  in  the  Oran^ 
Fne  Sute,  nod  which  exitud  m  the  Tniuvaal  hadf  at  ibe  time  of. 
•nd  tons  after,  the  witbdnwal  of  Britlah  aaverei(nty.  It  would 
b*  no  iclfiih  demand,  ai  other  Uillaodera  beaidei  thoe  d  Briciah 
birth  would  benefit  by  it.  It  is  aakini  for  BOChini  fnoi  ochcn 
3  not  give  ouraelvei.    And  It  would  certainly  do 

Olidcj B— — '-  =— •••  '•■'—■  — J.k 1.  .'~S~ 


at  of  the  poUdcj 


In  South  Africa;  aodtboagh  temporarily 
n  »■«<».  ■«a>'— ««k  "  ^mM  aldmatdy  ■^ftfuptirtr  the  racefeud, 
which  ia  the  (real  baae  el  the  couoDy. 

In  view  o(  the  critial  rituatioii  UQtier  tad  Kingtr  met  In 
conference  at  BhieinfDntdi)  on  tbe  31st  ol  Hay.  Milnet 
practically  ccn£ned  his  demandi  to  a  five  years'  franchiae, 
Kbich  he  hoped  would  esable  tbe  Uitlanden  to  work  oat  their 
own  satntioii.  C)n  hia  aide  Kniger  put  forward  inadmlBible 
dcnundi  (nc  ThANCVuL),  and  tbe  conferenct  broke  up  00 
Uk  sih  ^  June  without  any  tesult.  A  new^  fnnchlic  law, 
on  a  Mvca  yean'  naturaliaatlon  baiii,  was  passeil  in  July  by  tbe 
Tlanivaa]  voUsraad,  but  <he  law  wu  bcd^  about  with  many 
KMiIctiana.  Mean  Hofmeyi  and  Herholdt,  the  one  Ihe 
leadA  ol  the  Bond  and  tbe  otha  tbe  Cape  minister  of  agii- 
culture,  viiited  Pretoria  to  reason  with  Kruger.  Th^  found 
him  deaf  to  all  argaments.  The  fact  la  that  the  B«n  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  a  trial  of  Btiength  with  Great  Britain 
for  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  At  Ihe  time  which  from  a 
military  ilandpolnt  they  thought  most  oppottune  [October  g) 
an  nh^nalom  wu  handed  lo  the  Btllish  igBiI  at  fMoria,  and 
a  war  wu  at  oiKe  precipitated,  which  was  not  to  dose  for  over 
two  ud  1  half  yean.  (A.P.H. ;  F.R.C.] 

D.  FrimlJieAiaactuiiniflJiiDaUkRitiiilialaatUnbm.— 
An  account  of  tbe  Anglo-Boer  War  ol  1S90-100]  wH]  be  found 
under  Tiansvui.  After  the  surrender  of  Cionje  at  Faaide- 
berg  {February  1900}  lo  Lxd  Bobeita,  Prcaldenli  Kruger  and 
Stcyn  offend  10  make  pei^,  but  on  tetnu  wbicb  should  iitdude 
the  aduxmledament  of  "  ibe  ivcontataUe  iadepcfidaDcs  of 


Freo  State  wu  Inmally  pTodaimed,  a 
lit  of  Sq>tembs  tbe  Tniuvaal  wu  alio  annexed  to  the 
Btltlih  Emfdre.  A  few  days  tatet  ei-Preaident  Kragei 
aiilcd  from  Lonrmfii  Marquei  for  Europe.  Tlie  tchisal 
of  the  German  Empaor  to  receive  him  ^wttngin^h^  aHfc* 
hii  political  mffUBice  ud  all  bopcs  that  the  Bocn  mi^ 
■till  ban  imfrttin^  of  bdp  bom  fMeifn  govtnnoenti.  At 
that  tinu  all  the  cUef  tems  In  botb  of  the  Me  iqnblic*  wen 
bdd  by  the  BiitiA,  ud  the  Botn  stDi  In  the  field  wtie  reduced 
to  guoiUa  warfuft  MoR  ol  the  men  on  their  side  who  bid 
come  to  the  (rone  in  the  war,  such  u  Gcnenl  Loois  Bothi  ia 
the  Transvaal,  had  been  opponeou  of  the  Krugir  regime;  they 
DOW  decided  to  continue  the  struggle,  Urfdy  bauae  they 
trusted  that  tbe  Cape  Datch,  and  their  sympsthiaen  in  Great 
Britain,  would  be  able  to  obtain  for  ihtsn  a  rfr^ttut  of  bde- 
pcndence-  The  Cape  Dutch  aH  through  ipoi  ud  tbe  fint  part 
of  igoa  conducted  a  atrong  agitation  in  favour  of  tbe  fonotf 
rcpublio,  the  bocds  line  between  conslitutional  action  and 
treason  being  in  many  cases  scarcely  distlngidihable.  The  Cape 
jUrikandexa  alio  formed  i^t  wu  styled  a  "  ceodliatiDn  com- 
mittee "  lo  he^  the  party  In  Great  Britain  wUcb  sdU  nppoited 
the  Boer  ^ds.  Mesart  Meniman  and  Saner  wait  lo  En^akd 
u  delates  lo  plead  the  cause,  but  it  was  noted  that  Hotmeyr 
nfnsed  to  icdn,  ud  Ihe  tppttl  to  the  British  puUic  wu  ■  con- 
pkle  fajlutb  Tit  wat  had  Indeed  stirred  vary  put  of  the 
emplte  in  support  of  the  pobcy  of  the  govanmoit,  and  ftom 
Australia,  Cana^  New  Zealand  and  India,  conlii^ents  wen 
sent  ID  the  front.  No  tenna  could  be  gnMed  whi^  did  not 
iadude  the  explicit  ncagnltion  of  Bihlih  nwrfgnty.  At  IsM 
the  Boer  tommudos  gave  itp  the  stiug^  and  on  the  5111  cf 
Uay  ifn  then  leaden  signed  aitidea  of  peace  at  fntoria. 

on  the  west  and  cast  ooatti  it^attlvely,  thac  yat  but  ooa 
flag  and  ow  aUcgiuce  thnvgboM  Soalh  Aftica.  Wtb  tha 
diminatioa  of  the  republics  one  gitat  obatada  la  iedaatlan  was 

lemovedj  whPe  the  ealahlidiment  of  seU-govemnunt  In  tbe  new 
colonica,  promised  (alter  a  [mbationary  period  of  "  represcDta~ 
live  insiilutions")  in  No.  VII.  of  the  pesos  utidta,  wmld  giva 
them  an  opporturii^  to  ester  Into  ledenl  onion  ot     ~     '  ~ 

The  task  of  founding  newand  betlti  adainistntl 
in  the  new  colonia  wu  left  to  Lord  UHner,  and  wu  bcgva  c*^ 

were  for  the  time  governed  on  oowncolooy  Unu.  •■saiiiw 
But  theco-iqietationof  thepcoplewHatoiKeBiia^  ■"* 

and  seats  on  the  Transvtal  council  were  oSeced  to  Looii  Botha, 
C.  J.  Smuts  and  J.  H.  DeUrey.  Tbe  Boci  leaden  declined  Ihe 
oBer — they  preferred  tbe  position  oi  nntammcUed  critics,  ud 
the  opportunit 


had  thus  an  additional  difficulty  ii 
Tbe  first  necesaity  wu  to  mtart  the  gold  mining  induaify  ob 
the  Kand.  The  Uitlanden,  who  had  fled  from  Johanneaburg 
just  before  the  war  opened,  began  to  nium  in  May  1901 ,  and 
by  the  time  Ihe  war  ended  mou  of  the  refugees  wctw  back  OD  tbe 
Band  ud  mining  was  resumed.  A  tax  of  ie%  on  their  annual 
net  produce,  imposed  In  1901,  wu  the  maui  available  source  d( 
revenue.  The  lejiattiatlon  of  some  100,000  Boss  followed, 
ud  tbe  depaitmenti  of  justice,  education  and  agricnllurc  were 
remodelled.'  In  all  that  he  did  MOner  had  endeavoured  to 
promote  doser  union.  Tbul  Ibe  nHway  and  conitabulaiy  ol 
both  the  ei-rtpublici  were  und«  a  u^  management.    In  tUt 

>  To  aid  him  Mitner  bad  Ihe  service!  of  eeoe  of  the  beat  nMn 
in  Ibe  firid^  sBvice,  t.i.  Sir  Godfrey  Laadca.  Sir  Artfeiw  Lawley. 

Sir  J.  R«e-lnne>,  Sir  KcJurd  SolamoaT^le  aUa  ■ecuied  the  help 
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work  Ihe  hj^  oouBiMiner  bid  the  NivGn  ol  Mt  Oumberiils, 
■bo  paid  a  vbit  M  Soutb  Alnoi  irhkb  citeBded  bom  Chnamu 
igai  to  tlie  end  of  Febniuy  190J.  Uv  ^■wMmih*h  the  cAllJng 
ol  aa  iatcr-caloiuAl  conference,  «luch  led  to  a  cmtoDUOODVDit  km 
indudirtg  ell  the  Bihkh  poBKBioni  in  South  Africa,  aod  to 
umLed  action  iccaidfug  railway  rata  aod  oalivc  queatiana.^ 

Tlie  peat  expenditmt  bcurrcd  during  the  war  bad  led  to 
mnch  deception  aa  to  tbe  cniwth  oE  trade,  while  the  large  aumi 

^icnt  on  npatriation  and  other  temporary  work  main- 
j^^!^      tiined  thia  deception  lor  aone  lime  (iter  the  war  bad 

ceued.  But  bcfom  1903  bad  ended  it  vai  maniteat 
that  thi>  bad  been  a  ipiuims  activity,  and  a  period  of  marked 
cominerdat  dcpressioB,  Uating  uolil  1909,  ensued.  Tbii  dc- 
preuioa  was  in  ouuidFiable  mtuure  due  to,  and  waa  largely 
aggravated  by,  the  compaiaiive  inactirity  of  Ibe  Rand  mine), 
and  that  ioBCiiviiy  wag  due  in  turn  to  IbeimutBdaicyof  nalive 
laboui — XalGrt  being  employed  (a  do  all  the  im^iUol  wo^  on 
the  mines.  At  the  cIoh  ol  igoj  the  mioc-ownera,  to  meet  the 
defideccy,  aaked  [or  perminion  to  import  ChincbL  Tbe  comcnt 
of  the  high  romrnisuoner  and  of  the  home  gavernment  vraa 
obtained,  and  in  June  1904  tha  tint  batch  of  coolies  leacbed  the 
Rand.  They  came  on  threc-yeara'  indenture!,  over  50,000 
Chinese  being  eventually  brought  over.  This  Inlioductioo  of 
Chinese  labour  met  tilth  coniideTable  oppraition.  Tbe  South 
African  objectinoj  were  economic  and  tarisl,  b»»cd  on  the 
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m  of  their  indenlurea,  and  bad  luccecdcd 
tically  monopoliring  the  petty  trade  of  tbe  country.    They  bad 

Iban  tbe  wbilet  in  tbe  colony.  Tbe  iatroductkm  of  this  large 
alien  element,  leading  fioin  ig^j  onwards  to  tbe  passing  of 
icstiictive  meisuta  in  Natal,  was  a  miatake  which  South  Africans 
•bewhcre  had  no  desire  10  repeat.  But  these  objections  were 
overcome  by  regulations  which  made  repatriiLtioo  compulsory, 
and  which  definitely  restricted  the  coolies  to  unskilled  labour  in 
the  ntinei.  These  regulations  ako  met  the  objcctiona  voiced 
by  Australians  and  New  Zeatandcn  that  the  country  wen  for 
Great  Britain  at  such  coat  had' been  thrown  open  lo  hordes  of 
Auatics.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  restrictive  legublions 
were  precisely  those  which  aroused  criticism,  the  objection  taken 
being  I  hat  the  condition:  imposed  were  ol  a  servile  character,  it 
they  did  not  actually  make  the  coolies  "  slaves. "  In  tbe  attacks 
made  upon  the  Unionist  govcmment  this  cry  was  loudly 
voiced  by  the  Liberji!  party  in  Engbind,  and  in  the  paliticti! 
campaign  which  [oUowed.  the  "  Chinese  Slaveiy "  issue  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  swell  the  majoiity  obtained  by  Sir,  H. 
Carapbcll-Bannennan  In  January  190S,  Milner's  own  object 
ia  assenting  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Chinese  was— besides 
aiding  to  put  the  gold  mining  industry  on  a  more  stable  basis— 
to  obtain  revenue  for  the  great  task  he  had  on  band.  "  tbe  re- 
starting ol  tbe  colonies  00  a  higher  plane  of  dviliiaiioB  than  they 
had  ever  previously  attained  ";  and  In  respect  of  the  working 
oi  the     " 
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ibould  be  taken  10  give  die  Traruvul  "  lepreseotalive  govets* 
ment.  "  This  decision  was  made  public  in  July  of  that  year, 
and  was  followed  by  marked  political  activity,  ya* 
Tbe  Boeta  in  the  Transvaal,  headed  by  Louis  Botha,  LiHttHm 
formed  an  association  which  vu  called  Htt  VM  SjV^ 
(the  people),  and  in  the  Orange  Colony  a  simiUr  ""■'''*■ 
organiialion,  the  Oranjie   Unie,  was  formed.     On  the  3 


il  the  n 


olBdat  member*,  and,  provisionally,  of  not  fewer  than  thirty 
or  more  thaa  tbirty-Gve  elected  members.  Seiis  were  to  b« 
allotted  on  a  voters*  (not  population)  basis,  and  there  was  lo  be 
an  automatic  mllttribucion  of  seats  as  voters  increased  or  de- 
creased in  given  localities.  These  iwovtsions— subsequently 
adopted  in  the  eletlDial  law  of  the  Vnlon  of  South  Africa— wem 
made  to  secure  equal  rights  for  theBritish  and  Dutch  sections  of 
tbe  community.  The  promulgation  of  the  LyllelLon  constitution 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Milner.  Ha 
left  South  Afiica  In  April  rooj,  and  was  succeeded  ai  high 
eommlsiioDer  and  govenmr  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
colonies  by  Lord  Sclbome.  But  before  the  new  conslitoEIoa 
could  be  estaUiihed  a  change  of  ministry  in  Great  Britain  put 
tbe  Uberals  In  office,  with  Sic  Hetuy  Campbell-Banncnnan  la 
piemiti  <Dec  igoU). 

A  snddea  change  was  now  made.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
with  several  of  his  colleagues  In  the  ministry,  held  that  tha 
annexation  ct  therepublica  had  not  been  justified, 
but  there  was  no  question  now,  as  there  had  been  in  f^„-„. 
iS8t,  of  a  resloralion  of  independence;  that  matter 
Ibe  Boen  Ibemselves  had  settled  by  their  acceptance  of  British 
sovereignty.  Tbe  Liberal  leader  held,  however,  that  theBoets 
should   be   ^ven  self-govemment  at    once.     F.tpetience,   ha 

:lared'  hod  proved,  unfavourable  to  theworking  of  repneaenta- 


d  better 


L  with  re 


looked  forward,  w 
forcing  il  in  any  way,  to  the  federation  of  South  Africa.  In  tbe 
TniBVul  the  burghers  of  British  origin  were  about  equal  in 
number  with  those  of  Dutch  origin,  and  the  fairly  even  balanca 
of  parties  might  beheld  to4K  a  guarantee  against  retrogression; 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony  it  was  notorious  that  the  grant  of  self- 
govenunenl  meant  handing  over  the  control  of  the  country 
not  simply  to  the  Boers,  hut  to  that  section  of  them  which  since 
the  war  had  eihibited  the  greatest  racial  bitietncss.  In  these 
dtcuniatanc«  the  decision  of  tbe  Liberal  cabinet,  howeva 
geeenaa,  was  fraught  with  periL  But  the  poUcy  of  complete 
trust  In  the  Boen  waa  a  bohl  one,  which  was  justiled  Iiy 

w  lettera  patent  instftnting  self-government  ii 


house  numbering  69  a 
other  paniei.  General  Botha  became  premier,  with  hii  Smuts 
as  colonial  secretary.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  tbe  firat 
elections  under  the  self,^vemment  constftulion  were  hdd  in 
November  1907,  and  out  of  jS  seats  in  the  House  of  Aiaenbly 
Oraiijit  Unit  candidates  secured  ig.  A  ministry  was  formed 
with  MrA.FIsijieTas  premier  and  Generals  Hetliog  and  de  Wet 
as  pmninent  caUeaguea.  These  triumphs  of  tbe  Dutch  section 
of  South  Africans  were  EoUowed  in  the  general  election  in  Cape 
Cokiny  early  In  igog  by  a  sweeping  victory  of  the  Bond,  belied 
bythesuSragcaof re^ifranchisedrebels,  Drjamesim — wbohad 
been  premier  of  tbe  colony  Knee  tbe  Frogrssive  vietory  at  the 
election  of  1904— was  succeeded  OS  premier  by  Mr  J.  X,  Meitiman. 
who  was  regarded  as  a  Bond  nominee.  Thus,  working  within 
ooaititutional  lines,  the  Dutch  Afrikanden  had  attained  in  three 
out  of  the  four  sell-govemlng  cokmics.  political  supremacy. 
llie  uluation  in  i^  was,  however,  radically  different  from 
that  which  eiisted  before  the  war  of  rSflg-i^oj,  Then  half  the 
white  populiiioa  of  the  Transvaal  were  as  "  helots  ";  now  the 
■Id  a  (vetch  la  the  Hooaa  ol  Commons,  Fihiuaiy  I9i  >0^ 


a  the  numul  putiuiictit,  and 
vc  influoice  over  lfc>>l>tioD. 
t  1A99-1902  and  ihe  gT^ai  tA  v" 
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ol  Lounnco  Muquo  (ot  Ihc  Rand  trade.  In  ■  time  ol  acute 
trade  deprFuioD  this  comraerdaJ  rivalry  was  difiastrous  to  11^ 
wcliare  of  Soutb  Africa.  In  March  1906  tlie  cuitoml  conveQlion 
vaa  proviaianall/  renewed  (on  a  itronglr  protective  boAit,  and 
■ilb  pttfttence  (or  British  goods)  hut  there  was  a  diJIincl  proa- 
pectof  atufSwariirhm  thecoDvciUione>piicd  ia  190S.  Again 
it  mi  knoam  that  tiic  Transvaal  and  Oiange  River  colonia  on 
tlieii  allainmeDt  oi  KU-govenuneoI  would  each  demand  full 
CDOtivl  ol  tiieir  own  roources,  to  the  detriment  of  the  tuutary 
KTvicct  which  Lord  Milnei  had  established.  There  were,  mote- 
ove<>  dangerous  diflerences  on  such  questuns  aa  Aajatic 
immigntion,  the  status  of  nativs,  nuniog,  asiicullute,  &c. 

lines  was  al  the  end  oi  1906  greater  than  any  racial  divisions. 
The  leading  South  African  statesmen  realized  thai  unless  an 
eSort  to  remedy  this  londition  was  made  without  delay 
affaira  would  go  from  bad  to  worse.  In  these  drcumUanees  Dr 
TaineMin,  u  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  took  the  first  overt  Mep  to 
reopening  the  question  of  fedcnlion.'  In  a  minute  daled  the 
iglh  of  November  1906  the  Cape  minitliy  declared  ill  belief  that 
the  questions  which  were  causing  10  much  friction  should  be 
capable  of  solution  "  by  some  duly  conitituttd  South  African 
authority  responsible  to  all  parties  in  the  country,"  and  it 
appealed  to  Lord  Selbome,  as  high  commissioner,  to  review 
the  situation  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  people  of  South  Afrin 
might  form  >  competent  judgment  on  tbe  quesiion.  In  uuwet 
to  this  appeal,  wbicb  wa*  backed  by  the  Naul  ministry,  Lord 
Selbome  drew  up  a  despatch  (dated  Jan.  7,  190;)  in  which 
tbe  whole  case  for  doser  imion  was  set  finth  in  a  masterly 
marmer.  For  insight  and  hreadtfa  of  view  the  despatch  ranks 
with  tbat  which  Sir  George  Grey  drew  up  in  1S58.  In  the 
fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  Iho  case  for  doia  union  had 
beoorae  overwhelming  and  Ihc  dangers  of  iacdation  much  greater. 
Four  or  five  administrations,  the  despatch  pointed  out,  were 
pursuing  rival  interests,  whereas  the  country  had  but  one 
interest.  Reviewing  one  by  one  the  questions  on  which  rivalry 
existed.  Lord  Selbome  showed  that  the  internal  self-government 
which  each  colony  enjoyed  accentuated  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  these  question)  a>  a  whole.*  Stability  the  thing  which 
Soutb  Africa  required  above  everything  else— was  unattainable  so 
long  as  there  were  five  separate  govenunents  developing  different 
systems  in  all  branches  of  public  life,  hut  no  national  government 
with  power  to  hannoaite  the  whole.  "  The  people  of  South 
Africa  ...  are  not  seU-goyenung  in  R^MCt  to  South  Africu 
iSain  because  they  have  no  South  Afriom  govenunent  with 
which  U>  govern."  Only  by  tbe  crealion  of  a  central  govern- 
ment cotdd  South  Africa  be  wisely  and  sucoafullygoveined.' 

The  opponuniiy  tor  testing  the  strength  of  the  movemeni 
for  closer  union  came  with  the  mating  of  an  inter<Dlomi] 
conference  in  May  190B  to  consider  the  tbomy  questions  of  tanS 
and  railway  nies.     In  the  meantime  the  Jameson  ministry 

I  A  number  al  members  of  the  Tiansvul  admlnlimiian  during 
the  Ciown  Colony  period  had  vari»l  Btesdily,  in  private,  topmniafe 

at  thkt  time  (1906J  uaistanl  ce^nial  Kcietaiy. 

*Lanf  Selborne  vrote  in  anticipation  of  the estsblllhrnent, 
monthi  ■uhaequenUy,  of  ■eil.nvcrnment  in  the  newcnlnnieB. 

■ce  the  Blue  Book  (Cd.  }S64)  July,  19C7. 


had  given  place  to  the  Bond  noiniDee  ministry  with  Mr  Uenimaa 
premier  (see  Capi  Colony:  Hiiiary),  but  lh«  movemeni 
tiated  by  Jameson  had  received  the  support  of  the  Hondas 
well  aa  that  of  the  Botha  tdministnlion.     The  delegates  at 
■  t  confrreoc*  were  all  rcprescntalive  of  the  parlies  ia  power; 
It  is.  with  the  eiception  ol  the  Natal  d^egales,  they  all 
itvsented  Dutch  ideals  in  polilica.    Nevcitheless  they  uitani- 
lusly  revived  "  that  the  best  interests  and  the  pomanent 
prosperity  of  South  Africa  can  only  be  secured  by  an  early  union, 
under  the  crown  ol  Great  Britain,  of  tbe  several  sdf-govcrning 
a,"  and  they  rteommended  the  oilliBg  of  a  national  con- 
s  enuuited  with  the  tuk  of  drtwing  up  a  draft  constitu- 
tion.   Thus  for  the  first  time  for  two  generations  both  thectuef 
white  races  of  South  Africa  w«re  found  working  in  cordial  oo- 
tion.      No    appeal    was    made    to    the   electonte,    but 
the  colonial  parilamcnti  rightly  inlerineted  publk  tfunion  in 
endooing  the  itconunendations  of  the  conference.     Delegate* 
Eutative  of  all  parties  were  appointed,  and  tbe  national 
niion  to  consider  the  quesiion  of  union  met  at  Durban  in 
October  1908. 

The  most  prominent  metabeia  of  the  convention  were  Sir 
Henry  de  Vilbcrs,  <  chief  justice  of  Cape  Colony  (president),  ea- 
Prcsident  Steyn  (vice-president),  General)  Botha,  n> 
de  Wet  and  Delarey,  Uaui  Smuts,  Schalk  Burger,  HMimmi 
Merriman  and  F.  R.  Moor  (premier  of  Natal).  Dr  *"•■"■*■■ 
Jameson,  Sir  George  Farrar  and  Sir  Percy  FiiEpatrlck,  the  last 
two  the  leading  reproenlatives  of  the  Tmavatl  Progressives 
lix,  the  ei-Uiiknden).  Tlie  gteainot  of  the  opportunity  was 
rightly  stated  by  the  governor  of  Nalal  (Sir  Malihew  Nathan), 
who  declared  that  the  convention  might  create  a  commonwealth 
which  should  add  10  and  not  draw  upon  the  ttreugib  of  the 
empire— a  commoowtalth  which  in  culture  as  in  power  would 
be  among  tbe  foremost  nations  of  the  worht.  After  sitting  al 
Durban  for  a  month,  the  convention  adjourned  to  C^pe  Town 
and  cttocluded  111  elabotation  lA  a  drift  constitution  by  February 
1909.  The  fundamenlal  poioti  which  the  delegate*  had  to 
settle  concerned  (a)  the  basi*  of  pariiamentaiy  representation, 
(6)  the  status  of  the  natives  with  respect  10  tbe  franchise,  (i)  the 
pMitioD  of  the  Dutch  language,  (d)  tbe  form  of  government. 
The  adjustment  of  tariR  and  railway  ralti  (ave  little  tioabTe 


I^.W^f 


■  a  unit.     Points 
had  it!  leparale 


o  fDive  unun  on  a  Dutch  Afrikander  baiii.  w 
Ited  had  tbe  banis  of  representation  adopted  I 
in  population.  To  thb  (he  Proiiesnve  piny  wi 
"-^  gained  suppotl  from  Botlu.  SaMsand  - 


prommeni  Dutch  detnatei  foe  Ibdr  contention  that "  equal  lighu  " 
:ould  only  be  KcureJ  by  making  the  basis  <i  representitton  the 
□umber  <a  voters  as  diSjnct  from  the  number  of  European  inbabi' 


native  races,  cypllied  In  the  dcclaralion  of  "equal 

Availed  men  — or  that  of  tbe  apposite  sfStem  (u 

wi..-.,  odvncaled  by  the  Natal  deliMteaas  by  th      '       ~'~ 
Boer  republici),  which  would  keep  the  nativ*  tao 


be  lUted,  however,  th 


TS  (b.   1S41),  chief  justice  <J  Cape  Colony 

d  a  peer  of  the  llnrted  Kingdom  hi  tstd 

le  of  Baron  dr  Villien^aT  WyBhHr|.    Ill  became  in 


aichicf  justice  of  So 
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I  wu  •u|iaHc4  u  (SiHit  tnueiiDa  u>  tbe  •nallEr  eoni- 

-Niul  and  the  Onii(«  River  CslonT— and  in  Niul  tb« 

.miiirbaiuHIyleKltiuiiavstiiibouLdbcDVerlunif.  Nevcnbdea 


tiie  AdviKalc*  of  umicitioD  pined  a  canplRc  vlnorr  wid  ■ 
fgno  <il  iDfeniMin  vu  acrTMrio  iriiicb  iBult  tlM  ualaa  <tf  Sonh 
Alika  u  cl<M  u  thai  c4  tb>  Uniud  Kinpliinu 


Tbc  dnfl  comlituliiHi  wu  made  puUic  on  tbe  Qth  of  Ftbiuiiy 
1909,  and  iras  adopted  by  the  Tmnivaal  parliament  In  ill  an- 
tLreiy.  The  Oraaje  Rivet  paiLunfot  alto  approved  with  only 
■light  alieiat>an>:  the  Naul  parliuncat  made  sotne  unend- 
ments,  hut  they  were  of  >  minor  chtractei.  The  oppoullon 
to  union  among  in  inSuential  number  of  old  Nalalisnt — 
inteuely  Kalous  for  local  independence— was  however  »  marked 
that  it  wu  decided  that  beioie  Natal  wii  committed  (d  union  a 
referendum  on  the  subject  should  be  taken.  Apart  Ciom  this 
doubtlul  Itlilude  of  Natal,  the  chief  danger  to  the  diall  con- 
itilulion  came  from  the  Cape  Dutch.     The  dialt  act,  with 

■tiluenciti  and  iLa  Hhcme  for  proportional  rcptewalitloD, 
tbieaiencd  Dutch  supremacy  in  the  ninil  districts,  and  arouse4 
the  opposition  of  tfofmeyj,  nbo  secured  the  pastace  of  uneod- 
mcnls  through  the  Cape  pariiameJtt  which  dcstioyed  the  principle 
of  equal  righla     Such  wia  thi         '  '         '        ' 


n  May  a 


nsider  the  i 


13  feglslatures.  Through  the  hrmi 
Transvaal. delegates,  luppoited  by  the  Progrcauvei,  the  principle 
of  «iual  lights  was  retained;  the  concession  made  to  the  Cape 
wu  the  abandonment  of  proportional  represents  lion,  while 
onc-tnembered  constituencies  were  substituted  for  three-mem- 
bered  conslituencics.    The  document  embodying  the  alterations 


lathed 


IhofMay 


rmplete  rout  of  the  separat 


u taken 


I  Natal, 


IS  had  thus  after  Gevenly  years  of  discord  agreed 


T  [he  ul 


the  draft  act  to  En^and,  and,  recast 
bill,  It  was  lubmilted  to  the  parUan 
imperial  government  made  but  one  s 

that  eiplicllly  placing  the  control  and  administration  of  mniien 
"ipcclall]'  or  diEerentiaQy  affecting  Asiatics  "  in  the  sole  control 
of  the  union  pailiament.  The  bill  passed  through  pacliaoient 
Bnaltercd,  the  only  jarring  note  in  the  debates  in  either  house 
cmceming  the  eidiulon  of  natives  from  the  franchise  (save  In 
the  Cape  province).  This  dcdsioa  »as  deploied  by  all  parties 
in  the  British  parliament,  but  it  was  recogiuied  Ibat  to  alter  a 
dedsion  deliberately  come  to  by  South  African  statesmen  would 
wreck  the  union.  The  measure,  known  as  the  SoutL  Africa  Act 
i«o9  iHtived  the  Soysl  Assent  on  the  loth  of  September,  and 
subsequently  the3isto!  May  19 10— Ibe  eighth  uuiiversaiy  of  the 
^ing  of  the  articled  of  peace  at  Pretoria — wu  find  as  the  date 
for  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Union, 

The  interval  between  the  passing  of  the  South  Africa  Act  and 
the  eslablishmctit  of  union  wu  employed  by  the  various  coloniet 
in  putting  their  houses  In  order.  This  luk,  on  the  econoitiic 
side,  wu  rendered  ea^er  by  the  gradual  return  of  commercial 
prosperity.  An  agreement  between  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Ponuguew  governments,  concluded  in  April  1904,  while  the  fate 
of  the  diall  constitution  wuslill  in  doubt,  usigned  loLounnfo 
Matt)ue«  JO  to  js%  of  the  import  trade  to  the  Rand,  and  [with 

between  tbc  Mozambique  province  and  the  Traosvul.     Tbe 


Portofuoe  further  agreed  to  ladlilate  the  re 

Jn  their  teniton'  for  work  in  the  Rand  jnlnes,  ana  m  consequeocti 
Kaffirs  were  tjitaioid  in  sufficient  numbers  to  replace  the 
Chinese  cooties  u  Ibey  were  repatriated.  The  tgieement  was 
10  tut  ten  yean,  and  provision  wu  made  for  Its  recognition 
by  the  government  of  the  Union.  The  native  protectorates, 
Basutolaad,  Swaiiland  and  Bechuanaland  bad  been  left  by  the 
South  Africa  Act  under  direct  imperial  control   As  to  Natal  and 

ment  the  task  of  dealing  with  tbe  natives  there  but  both  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal  adopted  an  Asiatic  exclusion  policy  which 

Snt  tisc  to  much  friction.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
neral  Hertaog  iroused  much  opposition  by  administering 
the  education  act  in  a  way  which  forced  the  teaching  of  Dutch 
in  a  rather  arbitrary  fashion.    This  wu  a  point  of  importance, 

(for  five  years)  In  the  hands  of  the  provinces.  The  divergence 
of  views  WIS  so  great  that  shortly  after  tbe  union  had  beefi 
established  private  schools  were  opened  in  opposition  to  tfuao 
of  the  provincial  administratian. 

In  the  autumn  of  t^eg  it  became  known  that  Loid  Setbome, 
whose  services  in  bringing  about  the  union  were  generally  recog- 
niied,  would  not  remain  to  repicieni  the  Qowninin- 
aitgurating  the  new  form  of  gDvenkinent,and  the  choice  ^tahtMUi 
of  the  British  government  fell  on  the  home  secretary, 
Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  (who  wu  in  March  1910  created  VIscouDt 
Gladstone  of  Lanaj-k)  as  first  govemor-general  of  the  Uuioi], 
Lord  Gladstone  had  the  requnsibllity  of  summoning  the  first 
prime  minister  of  tbe  Union — a  tuk  rendered  niore  difficult  u 
the  decision  had  to  be  taken  before  the  first  election  to  the 
Union  parliament  wu  held.  There  had  been  a  Strang  agiiation 
for  a  coaLtion  cabinet,  and  negotiitlona  took  place  to  this  end 
between  General  Bolba  and  Dr  Jameson.    These  efforu  ended 

Mr  Merriman  (the  Cape  premier) ,  of  tbe  Onnge  Free  Suie  Boers, 
and  of  the  Bond,  which  had  lost  the  counsel  of  Hofmeyr.  That 
typical  leader  of  tfie  Cape  Alrikandets  had  died  in  London, 
whither  he  had  gone  u  one  of  tbe  delegates  to  lay  the  draft  con- 
stitution before  the  British  parliament.  Towards  the  end  of 
Hay,  Lord  Gladstone  called  upon  General  Botha  to  form  a 
ministry,  irtiich  wu  constituted  from  the  ranks  of  the  existing 
cabinets  and  included  Natal  ministers  u  welt  u  strong 
Boer  paciisans  like  Mr  Fischer  and  GenemI  Hectiog.  Mr 
Merriman  declined  to  serve  under  General  Botha.  The  fonaal 
pcocUmation  of  the  Union  took  place  on  the  31st  of  Hay. 

The  first  general  election,  held  on  the  ijth  of  September;  wu, 
perhaps  inevitably,  fought  to  a  taige  extent  on  racial  lines. 
The  Dutch  Afrikander  candidates  stood  u  "  Nationalists,"  while 
their  cfiponents  took  the  name  of  Unionists,  In  Natal  the  British 
section  of  the  electorate  (four-fifths  o(  the  whole)  preferred  to 
malalaiti  an  independent  attitude.  Tbe  electiou,  which  resulted 
in  a  NatlonaJist  majority  of  13  oyer  t&  other  parties,  showed  that 
the  Unionists  were  stronger  than  bad  been  thought.  They  secured 
IT  seats,  while  13  were  held  by  Natal  Independents.  The  polls 
were  remarkable  (or  the  defeat  of  three  miniilers— General 
Botha  (by  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick)  at  Pretoria  Eul,  Mr  Hull 
(by  Sir  George  Famr)  on  the  Rand,  and  Mr  Moor  in  Natal, 
General  Botha  decided  to  retain  office,  and  seats  for  him  and 
Mr  Hull  were  found  by  means  of  by-elections.  Mr  Moor  wu 
nominated  to  the  senate,  u  weiv,  among  others,  Mr  W.  P. 
Schnlner  and  er-PrejIderit  Relli  (who  became  prradent  o( 
that  body).  On  the  ^tb  of  November  tbe  first  sc»sion  t>(  tke 
Union  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  duke  of  Coiuangbt, 


UchicDiniD,  Burchell  aiid  others  quoted  inCaraCoLONy,|BiblM- 

Iriphy.  i«  Sir  J,  E.  Alenndtr,  ,1s  ^Mili'ni  i^DiiuwrvniMttf 
MfTur  tf,f/iwa  (1  voU,  ■«}«):  R.  MoSai,  ifiusMory  Idtnri  •■« 
S€rmiitS,AfrialiUx}:SiiF.Giixoii,TliiKarrQlim^t*ExfItnt 
It  rropk-l  Sntl-  A^*  (1833)1  C.  j.  Andensn.'Zoib  Kprnt  .  .  . 
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LivinnlDK,  JftuwHn  rMHb  ani  Stuutktt  h  Sttlli  AJrii* 
(ISS^:  W.  E.  OiocU.  WiUian  CtOtn  Oi«U,  HuiiUt  a<id  Exphrtr 
j)  volk.  1«(t) ;  T.  Daioc).  £iipldral»iu  la  &nif*-H'<if  .</™b  U>^)  i 
K.  MuicE,  Xnin  >■>  JiiiHrtii  nn  5it<I-.1/W»a.  iSts-lSri  (G«hi. 
llTf):  E.  Hdub  (Enc.  Usui.  E.  E.  FKEm),  ^on  Ytaii  in  Suui 
Afrla,  TravU  .  .  .  ttlmat  lU  Viamend-fiiUi  and  llu  Zi-Otii. 
iSji-lSn  UKl);  E.  MMbeinuT,  Du  Caf  an  Zimbbt  (Ctneyt. 
1U4):  C.  FrilKh,  SiAifrOa  Hi  mm  ZtmUii  (1U5I:  H.  BUnk. 
AaTiriiksviii  »n  Zuti-Afrila  (1  voU..  Amncrdam,  iBSg):  F.  C. 
Scloui.  rroKt  axJ  ^<bnifi.»  »  5a>ll>  fiail  ^/ma  (1801)1  E.  A  O. 
RBr1u>.i.'^rritiuaiuIni/i(Paiii.i<K>i)iA.H.KcaBe,^'-  — '  ■■ 
.SnM  A^va  (new  cd.,  tml:  W.  KDlu,  SatttkSsiafrili. 


>fJitJUfrTIAU/f 


(B«Un,im)lA.S.&C.C.B 


li  ChA  la  2a>:li  Africa  (varly). 

tL  GeoorapKy  (phyknl),  EHAory.  Ftimatc,  flora 

r  C  P.  Lucai  and  H.  E.  i^Frton,  Ctotrapky  of  SatUk  and  Ei 


_,..ia(OiJon], .,.,.. 
M(  ZamWri  iOxSai,  iSf 
VcUi—ml  Wvwliafltiuti 
Supjiy  afSniA  Africa  (E 

Initahm  Cmitnii  (Cape 
i'lsticrktU  dm  Rikk  itt 

Corilorpliinc.  Tlu  Cnlof 
Ck*.  Sae.  S.  Atrica  (Capi 
(Fdi.),  Stiaa  in  SkhiIi  , 
S.  A.  Auk.  fgr  Ai«ina\ 
CUchriu  («l.).  Uatitu  Im 
lam-iaas):  Sir  David  C 
X/™aU"ol...CapeTo. 
AJriaiMaiiiiau...auCM 


(l«aj)i   W.  L.  Sdiler.  : 

l»lT;  f.  La  Valliant.  Hiii 

Tirii.I>0]-lBo«)iF.  L.I 

a/  Saul*  Afriri   m^i-Iti^)■.  R.   Trii 

autiraJii:a  Caialatm  of  South  Afri^am  BvUrjofj  i\^lk  j 

R.  Trimtn  and  J.Tl.  twicer,  5«lt  H/wam  S-Otrjlii, 
Exlra-Tripual  Spliiti  (3  volt,  tB87-l8S9J;  C 
rSiW/>3/5.,4/nM(iBQ2-i»0J)iR.Trim(ii.i«i«i 

S:  i-  A.  Niceltaaad  W.  &|l>BUa,  TluSftrU 


H, 


J'orthcla^'erwiQa^inali:  SirW.C.Hai  iU 

Stam  tf  Saaktrn  Africa  , . ,  Ifamlim  tl  an  ExMtfilli  of 

Iij6  aid  llaptm  it  Caf  ...It  On  TVaMc  <f  Cafria  y. 

iSiB;  Jill  eiL,  LandoB.  lB47)iR.  Gotdoii^dnmliii.  f._ /a 

//■•Wr'i  Ltfa  i*  lb  Far  InUrier  tl  Sunk  Afria  (1  vqIl.  tBjs): 
F.  C.  Stlnua.  A  UtMfT-i  Wandiritu  in  Africa  (i>t  cj.  iSSi ;  ;ili  i^.. 
i»7>.ind  African  KaMe  NMi  ant  Rcminiunua  (i^oSI;  H.  A. 
Bryii™-  A'alira  and  Sparl  in  SsiOli  Africa  (1S97I;  P,  Scluui  and 
H.  A-Brydcn,  rrosfja^  Si(  CaaH  (1807). 

III.  EthiiD](wy«  archacoloavp  art  and  UnEuajn  (lee  alio  worlu 
cited  under  raoal  hc>dirE<  and  Baktu  LiNbUaCES].  C.  FritKh. 
Dit  Eintrbarrntn  SUdaJrikai  (BreiUu.  I»7)) ;  C.  W,  Stow,  71»  Wnlita 
RaHiafSnifjt^fti<a(i9a5);W.H.Bkek..l£rW><cr»iiie/Siii*i»i>i 
ftikUrtunditirrTrili  (1879);  D.  Kidd,  Ttf  £u»lw<  JCiytr  (1004) : 
S<aaif  CMi\«a  (i»d6}.  aiidf  XaAr  Stciaiiim  lai  Ikt  Dawn  of  Mi- 
nlM!liifnii>tnS);]y.iohBiai,^tntlKHemtnUqtS.AfricaUv>7). 
Fr^HiHorit  Fcriikl  in  S.  Africa  (1910):  A.  P.  HilUer,  Anliq.Uyaf 
Uam  »  S.  Africa  (l»9«)!  Bui*man  FatnUnii.  copied  by  M.  Helen 
Tonfuc,  pnfacc  by  Henry  Balloar  (Oidord.  iwn).  inniduciioni  ia 
colouca:  D.  Randall- Maclver.  Umtitml  Midciia  (igoi);  R.  N.  Hall, 
Frikiiloric  niudiiia  (1909I;  A.  H.  KeaiK.  Tic  CM^Opiir  (loot); 
C.Ptteti.TtiElifradteflkeAncitMiiigin);V/.}i.BM.C'mparn- 
dwCrawiMf  itf  lie  5™r»  ^/rioB.  tairpH(.i  (1661-1869) :  J,  Torrend. 
A  CtmtaraliM  Grammar  ef  lU  Stmlt  African  BaM*  Lanna^t 
Utfii;  A.  CMxlvt,  An  Onlkni  DiclianarjiUtndii  as  an  Aid  It  Ika 
SlndyilihcLaHiuaHioJ'litBanhiandtllur  UncitiiiudJtauihoos)l 
C.  Monhol,  Dh  Sfraikt  ia  HnBt.  a  tnmmar  and  voeabuUcy 
(Beriin.  1909);  C.  M.  C.  Hunt.  BnaUli-Alriitanitr :  Afriitnitr- 
EnifM  (1901 1  i  W.  ].  Vilioen,  &flr4M  nr  (luctiito  dtr  lap-luUln- 
diukcn  S^acii  {Sliuhuii,  1S96) iS.  C.  Hoielinc.  Bijdrati  Iw  da 

eictinbnit  ifer  itrdrrlaadscU  laid  ia  ZuidAfrita  (Leiden.  I>«1: 
.E1(Fer>,PniiluikliiiUi<Ht«tf5»f«i»ii><>«[(^.peTDvn.il94).and 
SUminliny  Grammar  at  tin  Dnlck  lanp^f  (<^apc  Town.  1S4S). 

IV.  Kiuory  and  Pijitict.  (i)  Sounea.— The  Cape  aiehivei  ace 
luU  and  complele  Iron  i6u  onwatd.  Selection!  (rnn  diem  have 
beea  publiihed  by  H.  C.  VTLeibbraiKlt  and  C.  McCaH  Thai;  the 
Ian  named  ha>  al»  publiihed  lecordi  of  Ihe  Cape  (rom  MSS.  in  the 
Renrtd  Office.  London  (ve  Can  CoLOHTi  |  Si^itpapky),  Sn 
Tbcar.  ««»nJj  of  Sou)*  EaiM/rKO.  (9  vnU.,  I»a7-190«):  n*  J!««i* 
...OfiiialPaffifeiliUaMUlluCfniltlitneniTrtalmciilefllu  Nalim 
rrilxs  of  SmUk  Afnctt,  pacti  1  to  J  (1640-1809).  (dilad  by  Donald 
Uoodie,  laie  PMeOor  ol  Slavn  (Cape  Town.  I8t8),  the  ■ame 
writer'!  like  EndcMiafllu  JlMnri  aai  ObjrtU  tflit  ftutuHI  ICari, 
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i7tfti-77.  Ac- (Cap*  Ton,  ttfO :  alB  TNaKii  BiA  fatiH  CUiff . . . 
tnuniinUhy . . .  BrMili  AtOluriUa . . .  tUwin  1A4  aad  r<5<  (Can 
Blue  Book.  iSjtJ  :  EHfaremnifl  laluuliaf  tltwen  (CrHl  BrUttni 

Paper.  IU«) ;  A.  N.  Marfayden,  5niu  African  Trialitl .  .  .  »tiu(- 
Hf  as  IJM  IttafScfL  IlpatCapc  Blue  Book.  iBoS)  and  Herulel'a 
Uap  li  Africa  by  Trcaiy  (1904  ed.).    Liiti  ol  itie  Briliih  Pailiamen- 

Ojki  Ua  (yearly)/^nie  Natal.  Tnaavaal  and  Ormnie  Fiee  Scale 

C    MeCall   Thfil,   UuUrJ  and  Blluupapij   if  Africa   mU   tf 


HiOtry  afSc 


kAfricc 


.ISO!   U 


fJl^:.' 


r,90»);  I 


1871!  Sir  C.  P.  Lueafc  thi  HirUry  af  Si 
Raid  (Oiciord.  1,899)1  Frank  R.  Cana.  5. 

iS]6-1wi9,  with  l»hliojrapliy;  P.  Wliit, 

HUMctU  and  CrHmiarUkUcr  (Berlin,  . 

-      '  (Paail.  itoj)!  W.  Creiwcll,  l7*r  inak  African  . 


uii  ^^riu  la  Ikt  Juairiei 
iUli  Africa /rtm  1*1  Cm 

1900);  Da  Caitidfliii 

_., _ .arSimlJr"- —  ■^- 

(inh..  lUs).    Focapecial       '  " 

(Paarl.  laQSl:  H.  DeMrain.  afda  fie 
lUcU  (Parih  1909).  and  L'&Maiigo  da  Bacri  an 
iPiuh,  19051:].  Bird,  il lull  if  ffatal,  i4fs-lS4S  <,'■* 
b(iri,18U}:C.deMeUo,0iia(fci«»,i/ruaaiulrai(L  .  .  .,. 
E.  S.  WatenHver,  Tkru  Ltclura  an  On  Cafe  af  Coad  Hapt  nnicr  lit 
CaHmnnl  a/ li(t  DuM  £ail  Judu  Ca.  ^apc  Town.  18)7) ;  ^lofunii 
frtmOtWrQinpaf  Wakrmtyir  (Cape Town.  1877):  H.  Cioeit.  fiat 
Lccmraanaukmifalumaf  tin  DaUkFarmcri  It  NalallCtpe  Town, 
lS}6).  republii)ied  In  London  (l«9»).  ai  Tka  Grtal  Bacr  Trek;  I. 
Noble.  .1  .Start //I'llar]!  af  Of  £iira*Ha  5(fll(iiinili  al  It(  Caf*  (1B77); 
G.  E.  Cory.  Tkt  Riu  ^Senlk  Africa  ...It  lSS7,  deal'  with  taHeni 
Cape  Colony  (4  veil.,  luo  •qq.)  1 1.  C  Voiihl,  ^t/ti  yaori  •i/lkti/u- 
Itryi/llit  FefmUic  in  StSi  Xjtica  liT9f-lSdS\  (1  voh.,  ■>«); 
J.  Cappon,  BrSain-i  TilU  in  Sl  Africa  (1901):  J.  Mion.  TH  Camfiot 
Slery  atlki  Traniaaal  (lUtl;  H.  Rider  Hanard.  Cclymaya  and  Hi 
Wkia  hfl'iUaari  (iSSi);  W.  I.  Leyda,  TkifirH  Annaalian  af  tkt 
at  liw*)  1  Sir  Percy  Fitipatrick,  nt  Traniaaal  fram  IvilMn 
.  F.  E.  duiett  and^E.  I.  Edwaida,  Tka  Slary  a/  aa  African 
|theJan«onRaldl(lS97):A.W>lnwt,  Tlb^ulaf^a/OarOwa 
in  SWt  Africa  [iS^I-ifpn  (tvola.,  1897-1899] ;  P.  F.  Hone, 
jmum  Ktaduta  (1909)1  Rev.  }■  Flillip,  Bararcia  ia  S.  Africa, 
iUnuralint  .  .  .  Ikt  cendititn  <k  ikt  Natim  Triba  (i  voU,  lB)8)i 
Sonlk  African  Nalim  Again  Cammiaiaa.  199J-IWJ,  Sitaco  and 
m  iaalfl  afaidenca  (5vol«.,CipeTowii.  1904-1903) ;  SirGodfrey  Lajden. 
Til  Bainlas  (lOOOl;  "  Tki  I»ill  "  Hiilaryaflil  War  \<A  I^ionl 
in  Smik  Africa  (7  vola..  1900-1909) ;  Britiih  Offirial  Hilary  eJUu  War 
inStnlkAfrica(ivo}t..iv>tr-iaioi.  (id.) Ltraa.— Valuable UKonta] 
inrannaliiffl  will  bt  found  in  tht  Loai  ol  W.  E.  Cladaiane.  the  nd 
Ear)  Cnnvillc,  Sir  Hairy  SmiUi,  Sr  Ceotre  Ciey.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Sir  G.  Pomerov-Colley,  Cecil  Rhodea.  PaufKniger  and  Lord  Milaer. 
Sec  alio  P.  A.  IJolleno.  life  and  Timci  af  Sir  f.  C.  MaUtna  (1  vok, 

STi.  RobiBion.  A  Lift  Tim,  ia  Sanik  Africa  (190a) :  W.  1>.  Uac- 
ktniic,  Jakn  Utckimia  Uvui:  Ctillari  af  iki  Zambui  (1907). 
a*-)  KlMdluiaoaa.— E.A.PraII.  Imfiaf  Pai'air  ia5DUk.1/~aa 
HiOary  I^Silt  Uarek3<*k  1(100  (1900)1  J.  A.  Froude.  Two  Lxlarej 
an  Sarik  Africa  (new  ed.,  1900):  I.  Bon.  Mfniiiaai  aj  Sanik 
Africa  (ind  ed.,  IBog);  A.  fc  Colqahoun,  Tkc  Atrikandu  Land 
(1906);  A.  P.  Hillier,  Raid  and  Rtjarm  (iM)  and  Stnlk  AJruan 
Sindici  (iwo):  Lionel  niilliu.  rrannad  PrgNmi  <I90S}:  Paul 
Boiha.  ^»«  Boer  lo  Baer  axOacfiitnan  (Cape  Town.  ltia);Sit 
Bni^Fnrt.Tki  Union  ^BriliihStnA  Africa  li»»t)iP-fi-'*'A«na, 
A  FidtralSenlkAfricatA<lC}:7TiiCiitmminteiStnlkAJrica(i'nla.. 
-  "  loi^l:  Tie  Fraw»rt  g/Uaina  (CapeTows,  1«>«)i 
.  fka  Unian  atSuMApica  (Oaford,  11 — > 


iSii 


I  Unian  at  Se 
I    and    Com 


allvtboae  on  native  affi. 
Annnaland  SanIk  Africat 
TkiTranitaalandiiitlii 
CeUfiildiOni    ' 


X<(iri(ri.-~CcaIU  Kcptrli;  Rtparli  0/  On  Slaliilicat  Bum 

1.  t '"-adi  J(«<iinu  »Bd  other  ottdal  pobliatiodi.  n«d- 

aniciiUiire  and  railwavf :  Xrna 
(CSpe  Town) ;  L.  V.  PraaE*>  (ea.). 


Iriti  (Cape  Towa.  1S91);  F.  Blench.  Handbrtk^Apicnllnri  (Cape 

Town,  10061;  S.  Rannmc,  r»a  Eanaeer  la  jSalf  .<fri(o  {1903) 
Gardner  F.  Williima,  Tkt  Diamand  Vt«]  ef  SanA  Africa  (revi^ 
ed..  NewYoi^  l9oj>:  A.  R.  E.  Burton,  Cafa  Caltny  far  Ikt  StUlci 


tuiure'dwelopmint),  ~"  liidi 
^°d"  i(''h  i,"°*l'  'iSf^"' 
\ne  Saalli  Africa  |i9<n). 

Vl.  Chuirti,  Law,  Ac.— Bilhop  A.  H. 
Enrliik  Cknrck  Eipansian  :  S—-'-  "-'-- 
Life  ol  Blthop  Colenu  (1 888) ; 

(1M4}  aad  Dam  in  Ikt  Dart  CanUnnUil' 


Capa  Caltnyfai   

"■—e.— their  pmbable 
alkrr  QntOiant   in 


p  A.  H.  Baynea.  Handkitki  af 
I  Africa  (loojl ;  Sir  C.  W.  Coi[% 
ir:lia/lbPrni«e<i/5.wlt  Attica: 
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HmtiBn^tlFraetcalLan  ..  .im  Briiiak 

.. , m,   I90J);  C.  H.  van  Zvl.  rltVindcuiJ 

Trix  IhHIUb  tf  Caft  Lam  {C^pc  Tom,  190]);  E.  H. 
TnasvytfSmlkAfrteimP«itryaiUVirit{iiut<S..igo9). 
"IbUofrapiiKL— K.  C.  ScbunlK  HoUwiy.  "  Biblici(nph^  of 
ia    .  .witSHieci»l«(«eii«to_g«ig™ph)'.  From  Ihi timi! 
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KORWOOD.  u  ucbiB  dinrict  ia  the  BrRitloid 
pacliuncniacy  diviikm  ot  UiddlcKi,  Eiiglsnd,  lubutbia  la 
London,  1 1  n.  W.  ol  St  Fiut's  Cilfaednl,  on  the  Gnal  WHttm 
nilmy.  Top.  (1S41},  7896;  (i«oi),  Mi'oO'  Biickfiddi, 
floui-mOIi  and  chemical  mtlu  are  nubluhcd  ia  the  diurici, 
vhkh  ii  abo  largely  laidenliaL  The  Gnnd  Junction  Canal 
una  Soulhall,  Cattle  mulct)  an  brld  VKldy  under  a  grant 
of  William  III.  The  Eliiabcthan  manor-hoiue  of  Southall 
nnuini,  and  the  parish  chunfa  of  Mocwood.  though  greatly 
lettoted,  hai  Early  English  and  D«oraItd  ponions,  a  canopied 
tomb  dated  iMT>ndbiusesof  the  i;th  century. 

lOUTH  ANBOY.  a  city  of  Middlisei  county,  New  Jcncy, 
aSA.,  on  Rarilan  Bay  at  the  moulh  of  the  Riritan  river, 
about  a?  m.  S.W.  o(  New  Yotk  City  Pop.  (1900)  6]m  (1700 
lareign-bom];  tiQ'O)  7007.  It  is  served  by  the  Penuylvania, 
tbe  Central  nf  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rarilan  River  railwcy*. 
A  railway  drawbridge  and  a  traflic  bridge  across  the  rivet 
connect  the  city  with  Penh  Amboy.  South  Amboy  li  ao 
Important  point  for  shipmectl  of  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mins.  The  Fennsylvaoii  Rtilroul  Company  and  the  Suique- 
hanna  Coal  CompaDy  have  coal  doclu  here  and  the  latter  has 
great  Morage  yards.  Among  the  city's  industries  are  the 
mining  of  clay  and  sand,  and  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 
South  Amboy,  ori^nilly  a  part  of  South  Amboy  township 
(incorporatedio  1798),  was  laid  out  in  iSjs,  was  incorporated  a» 
a  borough  in  1EIS8,  and  became  a  city  under  a  general  stale  law 
in  too*. 

SOUTH  AKBRICA.  The  eariy  physical  history  of  tbe  South 
Anieriean  contiiwBt  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  ha)  been  eiten- 
Biiii^miai  lively  obliterated  or  greatly  obscured  by  the  events 
mtltt  of  its  later  history.   The  early  land  areas  are  supposed 

famdmtaL  i/t  be  only  approximately  suggested  by  the  present 
exposures  of  gran''*  "id  gneisses.  The  largest  of  these  old  land 
areas  Is  along  the  cast  of  the  contincnl.  eitcnding  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptioas  Iram  the  mouth  ol  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  within  a  ihort 
distance  ol  the  mouth  of  the  Amnion  river.  North  ol  the  present 
Amaion  valley  and  occupying  the  present  highlands  of  Guiana, 
north.east  Bralil,  and  south.easi  Veneiuela  was  another  one  of 
tbeae  old  land  areas — a  large  Island  or  a  group  of  isUfldi.  A 
chain  of  islands  extended  Irom  the  FalUand  Islands  along 
iriiat  b  now  the  entire  west  side  of  the  continent.  Upon  these 
ancient  shores  were  bid  down  the  sedimentary  beds  of  the 
Cambrian  seaa.  At  the  dose  of  the  Cambrian  period  the 
(onlinent  was  elevated,  many  of  the  former  islands  were  joined 
together,  and  the  continental  [and  area  was  eonsidtrably 
enlarged.  Tbe  Silurian  seas,  however,  ilill  covered  the  basn 
of  the  Paraguay,  extending  from  the  Setra  do  Mar  on  the 
Biarilian  tout  to  the  axis  of  the  Aoda  on  ibe  west,  and 
covering  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  pait  of  the  basin  of 
the  Rio  Slo  Francisco,  filling  the  straits  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Matto  Grosso  highlands  and  opening  east  Ibrougb  the 
re^on  now  occupied  by  the  lower  Amaxon  valley. 

During  the  Devonian  period  there  was  a  stilt  further  enlaige- 
nent  of  the  continent  through  elevation  and  the  jnrdng  of 
Islands,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Silurian  sea  in  the  basin 
of  the  Rio  Slo  Francisco  on  the  east  of  the  continent.  In  early 
CuboDllerous  times  the  sea  itlll  coveted  a  oanow  belt  throu^ 
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iguay  and  tbe  soutb.ei 
covered  with  lagoons  and  swimps  in  which  here  and  there  cotl 
beds  were  laid  down.  At  tbe  dose  of  this  period  molten  lavas 
broke  through  the  earth's  cnist  and  Sowed  over  and  buried 
Urge  areas  in  what  is  now  Paraguay  and  south  Braiil. 

There  was  a  general  depres^on  of  tbe  continent  during  tho 
Cretaceous  period  and  the  ocean  covered  most  ol  the  continent 
as  we  nnw  lu»w  it.  The  SenadoEipinhacoalong  iheeast  coast 
of  Braiil  was  above  water  and  the  coast  line  between  the  Riode 
la  Plata  and  Cape  St  Roque  was  little  diRcrent  Irom  what  it  b 
at  present.    But  through  the  higblands  of  Bruil  from  near  Fer- 

exlending  to  the  base  of  the  Andes  snd  possibly  connecting  with 
the  Facihc  Ocean,  In  the  extreme  north  there  were  also  many 
islands,  bays  and  Bounds,  while  a  continents]  mass  occupied  ihe 
region  of  the  Anlilles,  To  the  south  the  Allanlic  Ocean  Blled 
most  of  the  lower  Paraguay  basn  and  washed  the  easiem  bites 
of  the  Aodes.  There  was  shallow-water  connexion  during  this 
period  between  South  America  and  southern  India,  through  the 
Antarctic  regions,  probably  by  way  of  Australia. 

In  Eariy  Tertiary  times  great  changes  look  pbce  in  tbe 
geography  of  South  America,    The  continent  rose  much  higbcr 


ward,  and  the  1 


I  elevaiio 
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thmugh  the 
Ocean  with  N 


The  FalkUnd 


deiably  larger  than 


Lt  that 


he  south  Pacific 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  thmugh  the  West 
Lth  Cuba  and  North  America.  Toward  tha 
close  of  Tertiary  times  the  continent  sank  again  beneath  tha 
ocean  and  salt  water  flowed  in.o  Ihe  Arnamn  and  Orinoco 
valleys,  turning  the  Guiana  highlands  again  into  an  island  or 
group  of  islands,  and  again  separating  the  contiuCDI  fro:d 
land  connexion  with  other  continents.  The  valleys  of  Rio 
Magdalcns.  Rio  Cauca  and  Lalu  Maracaibo  were  bays  that 
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ring  the  Tertiary  period  ihi 


ivily  CI 
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inated; 


oneof  the  greatest  mountain  systems  ol  the  globe.  This  elevation 
was  parOy  due  to  the  uplifting  ol  the  continent  en  moist,  partly 
to  faulting  and  fidding  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  to  the  pouring 
out  of  lavas  and  tbe  accumulations  upon  the  surface  about  vents 
of  other  volcanic  ejectments.  This  volcanic  sctlvity  was  not 
confined  to  tbe  main  range  of  the  Andes,  but  extended  into 
VenCEuela  and  the  inlands  along  the  north  coast,  to  the  plains 
of  Patagonia,  the  highlands  of  tbe  Parani  basin  and  as  far  east 
as  tbe  i^ands  of  Fernando  dc  Noronba.  In  recent  times  volcanic 
greatly  diminished  over  the  continent  and  his 


irelyce 


nonh-en 


.    The 


leeply  aftccl 


and  depression  of  the  r 
Ihe  climate  over  certain  large  areas. 
east  (oast,  where  wiods  blew  on-shore,  the  rainfall 
increased  during  the  elevation,  while  the  later 
brought  about  a  correspooding  diminution  of  the  lainfall.  In 
Pleistocene  times  Ihe  souib  of  the  continent  stood  somewhat 
lower  than  it  does  at  present,  so  that  the  ocean  covered  the 
ol  Patagonia  and  La  Plata.     During  tbe  glacial  epoch 


these 


Ihe  west  coast  was  covered  with  glaciers  that  floWcd  down  from 
Ihe  high  mountain  rangs.  On  tbe  east  sde  of  tbe  mountains 
the  glaciers  did  not  extend  so  far  north  as  they  did  on  the 
wot  side.   The  ^aden  through  Ihe  high  Andes  were  also  larger 

tbe  eastern  or  BraiiUan  portion  of  the  continent. 

Pkyiiad  Ctawrapky.-^Tht  South  American  continent  rises 
abruptly  from  the  ocean  floor  along  neaily  all  of  ill  coast,  but  the 
iteepneii  of   the  oniiincnial   margin  Ii  more  marked  oa  ^the 
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The  Araasm,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Paiafuay  or  La  Plata  nvcr 
•yueoia  jointly  diain  an  area  cl  iMiAO^  ■]-  ni.  Lcb  imnwiig 
—  '  butvel  large  and  important  wninu  me  Ihe  Magdalene 
^"^       In  Cohunbu.  the  Ewquibo  in  firiiiah  Guiana  and  the 
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Uods  the  name  ol  Rk>  de  la  Plata  nay  be  induded  the  Unjuay 
and  the  Paraguay,  which  enter  the  eceu  through  the  La  nets 
estuary.  a>d  the  Faiank  which  ii  the  mott  important  branch  of  the 
Paraguay.  It  i*  a  aetewnrthy  Itature  of  Ibe  iKcanu  enteriag 
Ihe  hracuay  or  La  Plata  iMiin  that  many  d  those  flowiat  fma  ih* 
arid  tegioia  us  (he  wxat  are  mse  or  [ett  bnckieh,  while  theee  (ma 
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■ed  »  have  do  outlet.  Lake  Jonbi  or  CMnchaicacha  on  lh« 
n  era  of  Ijma  ha*  an  •ttiiude  sf  ti,j>a  It.,  and  conn  an  tma 
•  eq:  D.  Ahoic  the  eaitem  baH  si  Uie  Ande*  hi  nulbera 
tina  la  a  leTiei.af  lakes  whose  batins  were  prabaMy  made  by 
■den  tlial  kmoaly  Rowed  dowB  Iroa  the  mounttfnt  on  the 
Tbn  si«  many  Ueb,  both  laift  and  anall.  Kattcied  aver  the 

1  ,l„  j„„  riven  ol  Soulh  Anerica,  but  theie  an 

a(  rivw^avelsBment.  Alng  Ibe  coMI-lineB  then  are 
lak9  sf  bnckiih  water  producod  by  the  drnrrMwai 
.J  .1.-  j_- 1  J 1 1  — tuj^a  ,|m. 


^ aU(reA-„ 

—  Jpper  Piraniay  ii  a  ilufiiib  icreaB  wisdini  thrnugh  fm- 
covered  plaim  Oonol  over  wiA  pain  tnea.  Above  tiee  a  (ew 
inUttdpsakilikewinuuiriiUndiinagrstlakb  The  Gran  Chaco 
it  a  vKK  plaii^  aliaost  psfcclly  Bat.  covered  with  rank  vegetation 
and  nuah  sf  it  with  water.  Tying  along  Ihe  west  iide  ol  the  iUo 
Paraguay  in  ihaihuu  Amentina  and  la  Faratuay. 

The  S<o  FnUBicak  the  largeit  fiver  t^I  liee  wUIy  in  Bnril. 
rises  in  the  UgUaiHU  ol  Hinaa  Canes  la  latitude  ii*  and  Acnri 
nartb-saHWanTaardil  with  the  eeait  Bndl  it  leacbea  latitude  9'  ^ 
where  it  bends  ifcBrply  to  the  ffght  and  cuen  the  AtUnric  It  Bow* 
entirely  throogb  a  MUy  or  moHUatm  Cduntry.  It  is  navigable 
along  M*  hiver  couna  neariy  tn  the  (alli  of  Paido  Affon».  1*0  n. 
from  its  Booth,  and  alB  above  the  (alia.  In  Colombia  the  Magda- 
koa  ia.a  croulad  muddy  atream  ahoot  aooo  dl  long  and  navigable 


muo.  cinchona,  ipecK  vegetaUe  Itwy,  coca,  the  chocoTiIe  plant 
and  Pkiagiiayim  tea.  Other  tropical  ud  sub-tn^icsi  pTsnls  such 
49  coffee,  sugar-cane,  oianfes  and  bananaa  have  been  intix^luced  and 
are  enenslvely  cultivltnL  Thr  flnn  ol  the  continent  rmbrjm  ■ 
larnnumbarifpecidiaT  types  that  originated  rithie  in  the  highlands 
d  Btaai  or  in  the  Andes. 
Thcflonof  IbeAmann  vallwrnaybetskenaalhelypeodhat 
the  main  Irepiul  villeyl.  Tbe  lorests  are  so  denie,  rank  and 
Bttnl  with  underrmwlh  aa  to  be  almost  impenetiable.  Palmi  are 
*  noat  eharscteriMic  and  beaurilul  trceii  and  reach  ibrir  (ptaieet 

" ilea    They  lakcoa  a  grnc  variety 

I  ft.  lad  non  in  beigbt  while  otbcn 

i^le  «hen  arc  a*  tiendrr  as  a  lead 


earns..  The  ihaded  portioni  of  ihe  fareBi  riequently 

"  "-- !  ol  whkh  are  b  small  ai  to  be  almon 

h  tbe  iGiAenBDns  ol  liwi.     For  Ibe 

Kibe  plant!  nf  the  open  cimpoe  have  a  Hunted  appcarancs 
>  — ; 1_  I- r  .y^  itTHjIcil  fomts  Is  that  ihry  are 
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the  b^  t>ld(4iiKli(i[  tauihtni  Bnol  hoirrvi 

wX  hadnnn  ol*Ril>  Ste°Fn!!riKa 
tiK  cojiinm  the  veMcn  ilopa  of  thv  Andi 
dtnK  Uopical  VHRiliDn,  vhile  oo  thi  «ut  tb 
t[vely  baiK.    in  (be  high  iKnatuna  ta*  non 

Eenl  RKinbUnH  id  ih*!  <4  ihi  anrrr 
■enera  are  like  ih<»  ol  tht  temperate  wo 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


denU    For  m 


"^m:  to%  ^ 


Lb  Ajnenca  incltidei  ■  large  number  of 


■U  •nufll  the  Upir  ■•  Ihe  llrfEU  nl  thBn.  and  ii  found  only  in  the 

The  illigilondo  nnt  niend  ■niib  of  ihe  Li  PUu  mlnn.  Of  «ukn 
•alyiheboaniiinrinar^itdlbcwMerbqairelain.ind  ih«e.  like 
■II  other  kindi.  in  not  ibvKlanc.  Cctuia  nlmmnu  biviiii  tanr 
miolfy  hiir  are  fodiid  only  in  the  high  Ando;  thne  an  the  iTanui. 
4l|iuu  and  vieuilaf.  The  Uaiu  hu  beea  danMlicaud  and  u  UHd 
for  (UTyhB  •mall  burdeoi.  Tbe  condor,  tbt  liimi  living  bini  of 
bhl.  iohablu  Ihe  hifly  Andei.  Tb*  iamcI)  of  the  biehrK  mwn- 
uoH  are  leiiied  niteneallv,  but  Hit  loecUtaill*,  ~  '    ' 

teoperate  laiituAi  of  Nonh  • ■—  ' ' 


%  mud  u  loduUiel 
bctler  aublubcd.  tbe  iDvetDmeDU  have  beconie  nwre  luble. 

Hb  poUlicil  diviiionj  ol  the  caminenl  utt  btii  leen  upon  an 
otdinaiy  map,  tod  vcibal  deicriplUiiu  pi  ibem  are  therejore 
omitted.   StiuliatbetarietlHnd  mMlimponanitiailecoumiy 
The  bulk  of  the  icnaindei  ii  d-vided  into  icvnaJ  Spanith-ipeak- 
„  republia  Ihal  border  ths  continent  from  Veneiueb  on  the 
noTIb  to  Pitagonia  on  the  uuth,  vhile  beiwHo  Vtneiuela  and 
Bruilian  frontier  on  the  rwnh-ait  arc  three  tonipaii lively 
I!  coualria  known  ai  Britiih  Guiana,  Dutch  Gliiaon  and 
ich  Cuiinn.    Tbtu  Guianai  are  the  only  placa  at  which 
riia  under  European  control  are  alahliabed  on  the  mainlaiHl 
□i  South  Amtrica.    There  are,  bonevei,  a  few  iilanda  liwi  beionf 
European  counlrin.  luch  u  Trinidad,  Tobago  and  the  Falk- 
land Iilandi  lo  Great  Britain,  and  Ctira^io,  Buen  Ayn  and  Oniba 
Holland. 

indutlry  that  rave  the  finr  freai 


ifaiHintn 


K  fiacial  efBch.    Owiiic  to  temperaturt 


the  uuth  than  id  iboiE  of  lb 


manulactuiT  of 


final  p^let  have  neceaarily  t 
■on  of  European  nicea  and  tfc 

in  loinelocalitiB  their  de 


oevenpea  urn  artaet  ^nnin^,  waavinc  and  the 
Dcmery,  aod  locally  were  ikilled  in  q   ' 


oundly  affected  by  tbe  inva- 


...   .  languana  amtill  ipakeB. 

Imnediatdy  after  the  diKovery  ol  South  A  ^m 

and  BDTthen  ponioni  of  tbcconiinent  and  the  i  de 

la  Plata  began  Eobecoloabcd  by  ^laniards,  whiJi  ion 

vaa  colonoed  by  the  Portugueae-     To  thear  led 

Mricana,  for  Dany  yeare  imported  a>  ■lavc^  e^  tu- 

gnex  ttnilory.    Dt  late  there  hat  a1»  been  a  ion 

of  ttalianainio  Aijeniinaandaouikem  Biuil,  wt 

It^ollhepopiilaiianiiloRifn-bDni.  and  of  ib>  IB, 

M•^SptluJ^and  ii%F;enct    In  ChUe  only  i  la- 

lion  it  of  fcfeisn  birth. 

Spaniih  li  the  lannufe  of  the  cogntiy  frem  the  iaalen  end  of 
Veataaria  through  all  the  nortbem  and  woMni  parti  of  the  eonti> 
■eal  and  aver  a  larte  part  of  Ibe  Parapay  basin.    Thmigliaut 

tanguaie  It  Porn^iueie.  South  America  ia  therefoi*  pre-eminently 
a  Latin  cDntinenl:  ill  few  Btiliih,  Dutch  and  German  celoideaeounr 
(or  leu  in  the  gml  eniemble  el  iM  population  than  do  the  depleted 

PitUiad  CropB^y.— The  continent  was  fint  vUiWd  by  Enro- 
peau  in  140S,  *hen  Columbua  upon  hit  third  voyace- touched 
gi^,„,j  al  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Otber  navigaiort 
shortly  loUowed  and  tailed  along  the  nonhcn  and 
eaitern  coasti,  and  by  ijog  tbe  com  had  been  viiited  ai  Ii 
•outb  aa  tht  Kio  de  la  Plata.  In  ijij  Balboa  diicovered  ll 
FaciGc  Ocean  in  the  Gulf  o!  Panama,  and  in  is»  Mlgdlan 
(properly  Mafalbiea)  patted  through  the  ttraila  oF  Magellan 
and  croued  the  FuiSc  Ocean.  Inland  the  carliett  explorationi 
followed  the  Amaion  rivcl.  but  atide  from  the  diicoveiy  of  the 
lace,  coune,  and  chancier  of  the  river  and  ita  immediate  aboro. 
they  vere  ol  but  little  importance.  Great  impulte  to  eaploralit 
and  development  was  given  by  the  lilver  minet  of  Peru  and  lali 
by  the  discovery  ol  (old  ^Bd  diamonria  in  tbe  highltnda  ol 

The  early  wtllemeni  of  South  Amerin  by  Eutopeani '  _ 
■honly  after  ibe  dbcoveiy  ol  the  continent.  Tlicie  tettlemeati 
vert  originally  colonies  under  Ilie  tonirol  of  Spain  and  ol 
ParavL  and  thty  rtmained  (or  aomc  time  dtptodendes  of  the 
amlMg  cOBntrie*.     Eveoluatly,  baveva,  ihty  btcane  iodepen- 


Iby  it 


ll  these 


uciion  of.  tin  Iwivla  n 


total  gold  production  of  all  South  Amcri 

In  ITn  or  ponibty  a  little  earlier  ditnn 
in  Ihe  gdd  diBricIt  -*  " — "<    — '  -  ' — 

European  immigraiio 

in  South  Africa  Braa 


If  Bradl.  and  a  Ireali  Imf 


liie  Ran  I^  Mirai  Geraei  in  Ihr  vicinity  of  Dianuntin 
Lie  of  Bahia  in  the  vicinity  of  LencAea,  and  on  the  beadi 

f  Parn^ay  ri^  in  'be  nale  ol  Matt"  "■ ■^-  "•■■ 

:ture  of  diamond  drills.     The  beat  1 


atible  placea  the 
he  voHd  in  Ibe 


at  1x00,000,000.     Of  late  ^*ar^  Braiil  hat  .._  ....      

production  of  moruiiie,  which  occurt  on  the  eoait  of  Bahit  ...  ._ 
form  of  beacb  candL    In  ]4d<  the  output  J  manEaoeie  by  Bnxl 

of  iron  ore  in  Mintt  and  Slo  Paulo,  though  but  liiile  devtlopRl  al 
pretenL  The  aealci  of  aouibern  Brazil  are  famous. 

The  foren  induUries  are  chii-lly  such  ai  depend  upon  the  niunl 
prndDCII  of  tropical  forests.    They  include  Ibe  gathering  ti  rubber. 


slm    fibre    (l^ssfiba).    I 


'    '"'^n. 


palm    fibre    f[ 

The  bulk  of  Ihe  world's  supply  _.  „ 

Ecuador,  Biaiil,  Venemela  ancf  Colombia.    TK< 

suited  for  fine  cabinet  work,  but  the  laciliiiH  for  nj 
-      Kmiled.     Tbe  agrfcuh     -■  ■   ■ 


'"fSS 


diicowaced,  e*ta  by 


net  hiMHiml.  ttlilte  tmk  with  Mber  Ihu  ibe 
u  pfofuUtKL    F«  •omc  lime  *fH     '-    *  ' 
inlriH,  lacUittei  for  iiiiinu[KIUT<  > 


SOUTHAMPTON.  EARL  OF 


■on  of 

»  hu  gnailx 


AB  mrluig,  uiauoUx  <. 


Unind  Kintdom 
tImtcd"luM     '. 


i^Bixm  ....     8 


»«^      tS^Sr :::::::::::  5S 


NonbAj 


dinEu 


l^'i'^m^'dM.rl  1 


ikoned  la  be  jS^7,a 


It  (oUowi  tbt 
mbuco.  fiiliia,  Rio  de 


—  4  cu    remaoiDiJCO.   lilllia,   Rit 

.  ?.  Rio  Cramlf?  do  Bui,  Monlcvidto  dlH  BueDD* 

Aire4  the  uTu  of  Ertater  denairy  widen,  and,  in  Bome  imlanK* 
(notably  mr  Rio  d?  Janaro,  Ko  Pauro  and  Bucnot  Airei)  Btnid 
inland  for  •ewnl  huodnd  ifiilcft  The  CMuldenUy  popuUtad 
bdt  bcgina  on  the  vat  tout  ahout  luinide  i(a*  —^  '-" — 


hibilcd.    Sevtnl  of  the  iamtt  dliH  o(  South  A . 

favDunbly  wllh  Ibc  iiwK  eitin  <d  Edmpe.    TTie  beu  « 
Rio  de  JanciiD,  ^fDlltevideo»  Buciwt  AJna  and  Valparaiio  w 

-■.. — raciive  hi  any  put  o(  ihr  world.    Tte  large  c 

'  '    "imter.lJfbtedwithelmricity.  poueal 
lupplied  with  public  librar' 


111  mil  upplied  wlih  wt 


European  pcffta,    Then  I*  alio  a  large  Fr^hF 

Meonwif  Hiling  at  Tmgular  pcriodi,  and  by  loilmg  vmcii.    ^-on- 

6iud  to  oavieation  along  ^ke  prlndpil  ■tTraniH  and  (o  tediouB 
overland  travd  on  boneback  alonf  alnxnt  imp^uubk  tr>'t*  '^m-^ 
l8s8.  hoBevtTj^whro  (he  Gnt  30-10,  iccdon  of  Ihe  Dor 


/■Iparuiso  vai  conpleled   in   NovrrnbcT   1904.      Railway 

ig  has  been  etpedafly  *dlivi  !n  Braiil  and  in  tli*  Argentine 

Rcpubfic.  From  Rio  de  Janeiro  indSSoPuilolina  now  jKMnte 
ibe  highlandi  of  Miaai  (mtm  while  [ion  Buenoa  Mm  they  cow 
Ibe  moM  produciivt  pOftiaas'lhe  Argentine  RcpaUic,  aiul  btiic 
tome  putDiu  of  the  inteiion  o(  Iheic  countrlea  into  cloae  conmunl- 
ciiioa  wiib  iQ  ijina  tH  the  world.  In  the  meanwhDe  river  and 
nttitwiae  navigation  haa  greatiy  devdoped. 
Tb*  nihny  mileage  iT  tbe  varioui  coiintriea 


Bo^ 


le  Republic 


'tC 
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BnuooMFHT.— Anonyman^  Thi  BiiUrj  of  Sc 


SOUTRUfPTON.  BASt  OF.  an  EntfUh  tick  bone  by  the 

[nreilid  of  F^tiwilHim  and  Wiioihesley.    In  1J37  Sir  WiQiam 

FiliwiUiicB  ((.  1400-1543),  lord  high  admiral  o(  England,  wa« 

created  ear]  ol  Southimpion.    A  ion  o[  Sir  WiUiim  FiUwilliam 

Aldwarke,  ntar  Rolherbam,  FitEwilliam  wai  a  companion 

boyhood  of  Henry  Vm.,  and  was  knighted  for  his  lervicM 


Cajdinal  Wobcy's  bouschold,  tnd  was  seat 

ranee  on  diplnniitic  bnilneB.    At  vict-odmitnl  he  conunandcd 

6eet  when  En^and  and  France  were  hi  war  in  151J.    He  was 

imptroUer  of  the  royal  houuhold,  chancellar  of  the  ducby  of 

Lancaster,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  aeal.    He  went  to  C»U1«  td 

conduct  Anne  of  Clevei  to  England  and  wrote  in  flaiiering  Itnot 

Henry  (bout  bis  bride.     Wfaile  marching  with  the  English 

ny  Into  Scotland  he  died  at  Newcastle  [n  October  1541.    He 

L  no  acna  and  hfa  titlea  became  extinct. 

[n  TS47  Thomas  Wriothesley  (1S05-IS50)  was  created  ear) 

of  Soalhampton.    Enlcring  the  ■ervlce  of  Henry  VHI.  at  an 

eniy  age,  Wriotholey  soon  made  himself  very  useful  to  his 

royal  master,  and  be  was  tlcUy  rcwirded  when  the  mooaitetici 

lissolred,  obtaining  ettenuve  lands  beiween  Southimpton 

sod  Winchesier.    Havhig  been  on  errands  abroad,  he  w»s  made 

[  the  king's  principal  secretaries  ra  i  ;io,  and  was  knighted 


Cromi 


.      ■  of  tl 

I.  he  rose  higher  and  higher  In  the  royal  lavoar,  and  In 
as  said  that  he  almost  governed  everything  In  En^and- 
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SOUTHAMPTON,  3RD  EARL  OF 


Spiin  in  IM.  ud  wu  crated  Biusn  Wriolhnley  of  Tllcli&eld 
in  ISM.  Hiving  baa  Ignt  kecpec  of  Ihe  privy  tal  for  i  few 
monlbs,  be  becami  lord  bigh  c)uiicellDr  in  1  ^41,  in  wbich  cipacity 
be  becunc  notorious  hy  bh  jxocefdingi  agunst  Anne  Aakew. 
He  wu  ooe  of  the  eiecuton  al  Heniy's  will,  ind  in  Kxordinix 
with  the  demd  king's  wishes  be  wis  creiletl  ml  of  Southgniplon 
to  Fcbniaiy  1S47.  However*  be  bid  utmmilted  no  oflence  in 
■[i^HnDting  fouE  penou  to  relieve  blm  of  bis  duties  is  lord 
chiDcellor  ttnd  idvintige  wu  tiken  of  this  to  deprive  bim  of  bb 
office  in  MjiTcb,  when  be  ilso  ceased  to  be  i  member  of  the 
privy  council.    Again  in  the  council  Soutbimpton  took  1  lending 


It  the  f; 


tegained  his  fmnei  posilioo  when  be  died  on  ibe  30th  of  July 
iSjo,  His  successor  wu  bis  son,  Heory  (1545-1181),  the  and 
hi],  one  of  the  Roniaji  Cithdlic  cobles  who  coospiied  For  the 
ideaie  of  Muy  Queen  of  Scou,  He  died  on  the  4ih  of  October 
15S1  and  wu  lucceeded  by  bi>  mib.  Henry,  ihe  jrd  eul  {ate 
below). 

For  the  eireer  of  Che  i«  cut  see  totd  Cimpbdl.  £n«t  dF  Ui  Z^rd 
Ousnaaars:  E.  Fun.  Jniffi  of  En^iii:  ind  the  viriout  lUte 
I«p«  ind  meets  of  the  m^  <1  Heiuy  VIII. 

The  3rd  e»tl  wis  lucceeded  by  bis  ion  Thdnua  (1607-1667)  u 
4lh  euL  When  Ihe  dilute  begu  between  the  kini  md  the 
pirliunent  he  took  the  ude  of  the  Uller,  but  >ooii  the  viDJCDce 
of  its  le«]en  dn»t  him  into  tbe  irmi  of  Cbuts,  one  ol  whose 
mosl  loy?l  id^risers  be  remainod  thehccforwird.  He  wu  however 
very  iDiioui  for  peace,  and  treated  on  behalf  of  the  king  with  the 
representatives  of  tbe  pirliimcat  io  1643,  and  igaio  it  Uxhridge 
10164;.  Having  paid  over  £teoD  10  the  stale,  SoutbimplDn  wu 
flowed  to  live  mudolested  in  England  during  the  Common, 
wealth  period,  and  on  the  restontion  oE  CbirTes  II.  he  wu  made 
lord  high  tieuuter.  Ai  truiurer  he  wu  remirkible  For  hii 
IrctdODt  from  iny  taint  of  corruption  and  for  bis  efforts  m  the 
iDtensis  of  economy  and  finandil  order.  He  died  without  sons 
on  the  i6Ih  of  May  1M7,  when  bis  titles  became  eitincL 
Much  of  his  property  pused  to  hit  eldest  daughtel  Eliubeth 
(d.  1693).  wife  ol  Edward  Noel,  itt  e«il  of  Giintboiougb  <i64i~ 
iASq).  The  name  of  the  eul  is  peipetuited  in  London  ia  South- 
ampton Row  and  Soathanplon  Street,  Holbom,  where  his 
London  residence  stood.  After  the  death  of  Lidy  Giinaborough 
the  London  property  oF  tbe  earl  puled  to  her  sister  Rachel,  wife 
of  William,  Lord  Ruaell,  the  patriot,  ind  later  to  the  dukei  of 
Bedford. 

Id  1670  Ihe  mistrcs  of  Charles  IL,  Barbara,  cotmteu  of 
Castlemiine,  wu  created  duchess  of  Clevetind  ,ind  countess  of 
Soutbimpton.  Her  son,  ChatiM  ntnoy  (1661-iTjo),  vai 
created  duke  of  Soutbampton  is  161 5,  this  title  becoming  eitlDCt 
when  his  son  William  died  m  Miy  1774. 

The  huoay  of  Southampton  was  created  in  itSo  in  fivour 
oC  Cbula  Fitasy  (1737-1797),  a  gnodaon  ol  Cbarlti  Fitiroy, 
ind  duke  ol  Grafton,  he  bekg  tbus,  like  the  holden  of  the  duke- 
dom oE  Souihamptoa,  deKeoded  fnm  Cbule*  IL  and  tbe 
dncboi  of  OcvdiuL  Hie  title  is  Mill  held  by  hii  duceDduiu, 

MDTBAMPKHI,  HBIItT  WBIOTBSHJtT,  mt  Eau  ot 
(ij73-i6i4).oaeolSh>ke>peireHpatniDi,  wuUiesecotul  lonol 
Heary  Wriothesley,  ind  nri  ef  Southampton,  and  bis  wife  Mary 
Browne,  ikughter  ol  the  iil  Viscount  hlonuguc.  Ue  wu  ' 
at  Cowdiay  House,  neei  Midbunt,  on  the  6ifa  ol  October 
Mid  succeeded  to  tbe  title  in  15S1,  when  be  beauw  *  royal  ward, 
tmdcr  the  immediate  citb  of  Lord  ButgUey.  He  entertd  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  In  ijSj,  gnduating  M.A.  in  i^B^i 
isd  his  name  wu  entered  at  Cray's  Inn  before  he  left  the 
nnivenily.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  bcl  was  proented  at  court, 
when  he  was  won  cotuUcd  Udodc  tbe  fnoidi  of  the  eail  ol 
Eoex,  and  wii  distiogubhed  by  eMraoedinary  marks  of  the 
qneen's  favour.  He  becune  t  rtanificent  patron  of  poets. 
Naahe dcdictted UaiODUce ol /•>(>  ICilln  to  him. and  Geivue 
>l.Al...n  Ui  poem  on  Sir  Rtdurd  Greoville'*  laU  6gbt.  Hli 
■un  li  also  aiiiofiat«d  with  Bunabe  Bunes's  ParOauflHl  axd 
fsrttflwK  ind  with  the  IfvUc  1/  Wiwila  ol  John  Florio,  who 
*ai  for  some  yeui  in  his  perusal  service  u  teacher  of  Italian. 
Bnt  it  is  u  >  p*tr<a  ol  the  druu  utd  cqxcially  ol  Sbikeipcan 


I S09.  "  come  not  to  the  court  .  .  .  They  pass  11 
London  merely  in  going  to  plays  every  diy  "  (Sjufmy  Paf*"-  ed. 
CoUini,  il.  iji).  Yntu  anil  Admii  (ijgj)  is  dediated  to 
Southampton  in  terms  eipressing  re^xcl,  but  DO  spedll 
intimacy;  but  In  tbe  dedication  ol  Liunu  (1594)  the  tone  ia 
very  diHerent.  "  Tbe  love  1  dedicate  to  youc  bordsbip  il 
without  end  .  >  .  Whet  I  hive  done  is  yours;  what  I  have  to 
do  is  youis;  being  part  In  lU  1  bive,  devoted  yours."  NichoUa 
Rowe,  on  the  luthority  of  Sir  Williun  Divensnt,  lUled  in  bis 
Lift  tj  Skaiaftat  Ibat  Sonthunpion  on  one  occidan  gave 
Shakespeare  >  presenl  of  fioeo  to  complete  ■  punhue. 

Natbaa  Drake  in  fais  5ihaiici^«ri  imf  ttr  rimer  (1819;  vol.  H. 
pp.  6>  seq.)  6rst  suggested  that  Lord  Southampton  wu  the 
persan  to  whom  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  were  addroaed. 
He  lei  uide  Thomu  Thorpe's  dedication  to  the  "  onlie  begetter  " 
of  Ihe  sonnets,  "Mr  W.  H.,"  by  adopting  the  very  unusual 
ligniScince  given  by  George  Chalmers  10  the  wird  "  begetter," 
which'he  takes  u  equivilcnt  to  "  procurer."  "  Mi  W.  H."  wu 
thui  to  be  con^deied  only  as  the  booksdler  who  obtained  Ihe 
MS.  Other  adherents  oF  the  Southimpion  theory  niggat  Ihal 
the  initials  H.  W.  (Henry  Wriothesley)  were  amply  levencd 
for  the  sake  of  concealment  by  the  publisher.  It  is  poiaihlc  in 
iny  case  that  too  much  stress  hu  been  laid  on  Thomu  Thorpe',! 
myitification.  The  chief  arguments  in  fiviiur  of  the  South- 
ampton theory  are  the  agrceoiBDt  of  Ihe  sonneti  with  the  tone  ol 
the  dediciliOD  of  Luirca,  tbe  fiHodiy  lelitions  known  to  have 
eiisled  between  Souihimpion  and  Ihe  poet,  and  the  correspon- 
dence, at  best  slight,  between  the  energetic  chuacter  of  the  oil 
and  thit  of  the  young  man  oF  the  sonnets.  Mr  Arlhiir  Achtwn 
{Shakaprarr  and  the  Rival  Po€t,  1Q03)  brings  much  evidence  in 
fivour  of  the  theory,  £nt  propounded  by  William  Mints,  thU 
George  Chapman,  whose  ilyle  ia  pirodled  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
tiitsonsci  and  in  tcvi'i  Lahimr'i  Ltil,  wu  the  rival  poet  of  the 
7glh  md  foUowing  sonnets.  Mi  Acheson  goes  on  to  aunxae  thit 
Chspmin's  erotic  poems  were  written  with  a  view  to  gaining 
Southampton's  pttronsge,  and  that  thit  noblemu  had  nfmcd 
(be  dedicition  as  the  mull  of  Shakespeare's  eipoitulatioas. 
The  obscurity  surrounding  the  subject  is  hardly  lightened  by 
the  dialogue  between  H.  W.  and  W.  S.  In  WilMii  Hi  Atiia.  * 
poem  printed  in  1549  u  the  work  of  Henry  Willohie  (4-*-)  If  the 
sonnets  were  inde«l  addressed  to  Southampton,  tbe  earlief 
ones  ur^ng  marriage  upon  him  must  have  been  written  before  the 
hegiiming  (1595)  of  his  intrigue  with  Elizatieth  Vernon,  couiia 
of  the  £irl  of  Eiaei,  which  ended  in  1  jqS  with  1  huty  marriage 
that  brODght  down  Queen  Elizabeth's  anger  m  both  the 
contracting  parties,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  Fleet 
prison  in  consequence.  The  "  Southunpton  "  theory  of  the 
sonnets  csnDOl  be  regarded  ss  proved,  and  must  hi  uy 
case  be  oonsldcred  in  relation  to  other  interprctatima  (ice 
Srahspeahe). 

Meinwhile  in  1596  and  rjg?  Southampton  had  been  actively 
employed,  having  accompanied  Cssei  on  his  two  eipcdiliaiis 
to  Cidii  and  to  ibe  Auies,  in  tbe  latter  of  which  be  dislinguisbed 
himself  by  his  daring  tactics.  In  150S  he  had  a  brawl  at  court 
with  Ambrose  Wllloughby.  and  later  in  the  same  year  be  attended 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  on  In  embusy  to  Puis.  In  ij»g  he  went  to 
Ireland  with  Essex,  who  made  him  general  of  his  horse,  but  the 
queen  inusted  that  the  appolniment  should  be  cancelled,  and 
Southampton  relumed  to  London.  He  was  deeply  involved 
in  Esei's  conspiracy  against  Ihe  queen,  and  in  Februuy  1601 
wu  sentenced  10  death.  Sir  Robert  Cedl  obtsined  the  cosucu- 
tation  of  the  penalty  to  iinprisanment  for  life. 

On  the  acces^n  ol  Junes  I.  Southampton  resmsed  Us  place 
at  court  and  received  numerous  honours  from  the  new  king. 
On  the  eve  ol  the  abortive  rebellion  ol  Essei  he  had  hidoccd  tbe 
players  at  the  Globe  theatre  to  revive  Kiiitrd  II..  and  on  hia 
release  from  prison  in  1603  be  resumed  bis  conneaion  with  the 
itage.    In  1603  he  entertained  C^eei 

Roger  MuuTs,  jlh  eul  of  Rutland,  ■  elo*  lUy  nod  bi 
Sovtbunptoii.  '   ""  ' 
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of  lt*it  Latmr't  LtU  bjr  BuAigt  tai  hb  canqian)',  to  which 
Slukapeuc  belMic«d,  at  SouUumptaD  Hovac 

Souihimpuin  look  ■  coiuidenbk  ihiK   in   pniinotiiig  the 
colonii]  cnLcn>nK>  of  tlw  time,  uu)  VMinMtivemembcioC' 
ViisiDii  ounpuiy's  cDundL    He  Meiu  lo  have  been  ■  In 
Gfhlei,  uid  eofoged  in  nwie  thui  ooe  Krious  quunl  it  c« 
being  ImpriaoDedforaffaon  tune  in  ite],  HcwuioinonKni 
diigace  in  1611  foi  bia  dettnniaa]  iqipoiiliDn  lo  Buckinghi 
Ho  wu  ft  volunteer  oa  the  Piolouuit  lide  is  Genua/  in  16  .. 
ind  in  1G17  he  piopowd  to  fit  out  an  upeditioD  ngiiost  Ihe 
BubuypinlcL  lni6i4heuidhitd(luiDiieiUQUcdth»ii    ' 
'  u  volunteen  loc  the  United  Proviiicta  oE  Ibe  Nelheriimdl  t, 
SiMiB.    Immodiiteiy  on  landing  ihey  wen  attacked  wiih 

Lb  niccBOtbed,  ibe  father  inrviving  until  Iho  loth  it 


It  (lstl-1617)  wtDte  I  well-knowii  dcgy  in 
and  Ucrraie  Maikham  wnle  of  him  m  a  LncI  enliiled  Hnm 
in  liH  pBftaim,  m  a  Tnatitt  jn  CemnKuJalitn  of  . .  .  Hairy, 
Etl  ef  Oanferi,  Htmy,  EarU  1/  Smlk^tltt,  Kiihtrt,  Bail  ^ 
Eaa  (1614). 

For  ruTthtT  inlormatiin  «  "  Menxdn  of  Henry  Wr[ath«le]i, 
■helhlrd  Earl  olSouIbaDp(oa,"lnBo«rtl'i5taik(ifHn  (1(11).  m. 
417  iqq.,  vhoc  nuy  of  the  tlefiea  oa  SouthaaicMon  are  pvialedi 
aUo  Nathan  Drake,  Slmkafim  ami  Mi  ri'nw  (iS>7j.  S-  i-»>l 
Sidney  Lee,  i^>  ef  WiUiam  Sialmftan  (l8al);  Ce^  MaiKv, 
nu  Stmt  bmma  If  Shatapm-i  ^Sbiiwtf  {traH;  Samud  Botlet, 
Skkifwan'i  £nw(r  JtfcmiArrf  (1S99),  when  then  k  aoaia 

^-i-_: :.:^_     j    .i-    =„.. ... ,^    V.-viL)l 
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in  the  DitL  Hal.  Bice.. 


n  ik  the  ShaheifMie  lra£ediea 


borroired  Williirn  SI 

SOUTHAMPTOIfi  ■  municqial,  county,  and  pailia 
borough  of  Hampibite,  England,  a  ieap«t,  and  county 
Tg  m.  S.W,  by  S.  ftom  Londoa  by  the  London  &  South- Weilem 
nilttay.  Pop.  (i$oi),  KHiili4-  It  i>  &nely  (iiuated  neat  th 
head  o[  Southampton  Water,  ao  inlet  of  the  English  Chaani 
which  loraii  the  estuary  of  the  rivn  Teat;  on  a  peoinauk 
bounded  eait  by  the  liver  lichen.  There  are  conddenble  nmaiiu 
of  the  okl  tovm  walla,  dating  from  Norman  lime*,  biil  tltrngtb- 


yds.  the  wall  ia  atcided  di 


naikahle  { 


Ltervala,  auch 

at  itie  Donh-wealem  corsei.  The  aite  ol  the  castle,  on  the 
weitem  aide  near  the  waler,  ia  built  over,  bill  Ihe  wall  ia  well  aeen 
here.  The  caatle  wal  originally  a  SaHxi  lortrea,  and  waa  rebuilt 
on  the  erection  of  Ibe  walla.  It  waa  partly  demolished  u  1650, 
and  in  ifiof  ita  reconstructiaa  was  begun  by  the  marqueaa  of 
Lanadowne,  hut  waa  not  mmpleled.  Near  thesite  there  are  some 
very  ancient  houses,  one  oi  whicb,  known  as  King  John's  Palace, 
iaof  the  highest  intercat,  as  it  is  conaidered  to  he  earlier  than  any 
nample  o[  the  nth  century  in  England,  and  ii  well  preserved. 
01  the  ancient  town  gain  the  Bu  or  North  Gale,  South  Gate, 
!,  and  Blue  Anchor  Gate  remain.     The  first  three 


itgatca 


e  from  the  i 


y,  while  Bat  Gate,  aa  it  atanda,  is  later, 
eirtllent  Decorated  work.  Nutneroua  m\y  vauUa  remain 
bckiw  the  houics  within  the  walk.  The  two  oM  diurchcs,  St 
Michad'a,  the  central  tower  and  lofty  spin  of  which  riae  from 
Noniian  ardiea,  and  Holy  Rood,  partly  Deconled,  are  greatly 
DOdcmiaed.  Si  Michael's  contains  a  Norman  font  of  black 
marble,  compcrabte  with  that  in  Winchester  CathidraL  AU 
Sainia'  Church  dates  from  179;,  and  among  numerous  modern 
churches  St  Mary's,  erected  trom  designs  by  G.  E.  Street,  ia 
iMawoithy,  and  ocoipic*  the  sit       '       " 


a  Saion  church.    The 


chapel  of  St  JoliMi,  wbtte  Ftvnch  Anglican  acrvke*  ait  bdd, 
is  of  tianaitioaal  Norman  architecture,  greatly  altered  by 
restoration.  It  waa  originally  attached  to  Ihe  hoapiut  of  God's 
House,  founded  in  Ibe  time  of  Henry  UL  for  eight  pooE  peraona, 
the  eiialing  buildings  of  which  are  modem.  In  ibe  chape]  are 
buried  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Sciope,  and  Sir  TliomaB 
Grey,  who  were  oecuted  in  1*15  outiide  the  Bar  Gate  fw  atn- 
apiracy  agaipal  Henry  V.  The  chapel  wa*  allocated  aa  a  place 
of  worship  by  Queen  Eliiabelh  to  certain  Pi«tcUant  WallooB 
refugees.  The  priory  of  St  Denya,  an  Auguitinian  (oundatioo 
of  I  lit,  gives  name  to  a  luburb  by  Ihe  Itchen,  and  baa  left  oiily 
fragmentary  ruina. 

In  the  munidpal  oScti  interesting  andCDt  regalia  and  records 
are  ka>t.  The  Gildball,  used  aa  a  court-house,  it  in  the  upper 
part  of  Bar  Gate.  Noteworthy  modem  buildings  are  the  public 
library,  com  echange,  cuatom-house,  and  assembly  rooms. 
The  Hartley  Institution,  founded  under  Ibe  will  of  Mr  H.  K. 
Hartley,  contains  a  library,  museum,  art  fpiUery,  lecture  hall, 
laboratories,  and  school  ol  adence  and  art  associated  with  that 
ulh  Kensington,  London;  the  [oundatioa  *ai  creata]  lor 


the  advancement  of  natural  b 
and  daasical  and  Oriental  literal 

modem    huildingl.      Alderman 


istory,  astronomy,  anliquitl 
ure.  The  Edward  VI.  gramn 
nrganiied  in  1875,  and  occup 
Taunton's  trade  school  1 
a  technical  department.  1 
headquarlera  of  the  otdnai 
Itain  and  Ireland,  The  Ro; 
[pal  of  numerous  benei 


institutions.    To  Ihe  t 
Bl  Parka  and  the  Hamjjehire 
■      ■        nail  Queen'a 


founded  iu  ._  . 
)tdnance  auivey 
survey  departmcn 
South  Hampshire  1 
lent  and  cbaritabi 
are  the  East  and  V 
ground,  and  lo  I 

merly  part  of  the  manor  of  Shirley,  lliere  is  a  stalue  in  the 
patkaoEDtlaaac  Watts,  Ibe  theologian  (1674-1748},  a  native  of 
'he  town,  in  whose  memory  the  Wilts  Memorial  Hall  was 
reeled  in  1875,  The  headquarters  of  the  Koyal  Southampton 
nd  the  Royal  Southern  Yachl  Clubs  are  in  the  lown. 
The  history  of  the  modem  importance  of  Southampton  as  a 
port  begins  with  the  creation  of  a  pier  and  harbour  commission 
'  n  ol  the  Royal  Victoria  ^er  (opened 
Queen,  Victoria)  in  1831.  But  its 
present  prosperity  really  dales  from  the  opening  of  railway 
communication  with  London  in  1S40.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
iinest  natumi  harbour!  in  the  kingdom,  and  has  the  advantage 
louble  tide,  Ihe  tide  ol  Ihe  English  channel  giving  it  high 
first  by  way  of  Ihe  Solent  and  two  hours  later  by  way  of 
Spithead.  In  1S91  the  docks,  which  lie  at  Ihe  aouihera  end  of 
.me  Ihe  property  of  the  London  ft  Soulh- 
Wenem  Xailway  Compauy.  Tbty  measure  about  joo  acre*, 
ipri^  extensive  qflay*  in  bolb  the  Test  and  the  Itchea 
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rivMi,  wilh  98  It.  and  op*>rd>  of  witfi  «t  low  wiler  of  ordinary  , 
■piing  lid«,  and  over  is/x»  lineil  feci  of  acannmodatioD;  the 
Empras  dock,  iS)  acres,  wilh  t  depth  of  >G  Ft.  at  low  water 
■pring  tide;  tbe  outer  dock,  16  iaa,  wtlh  xt  Ft.  at  low  water 
ipring  tide;  and  tbe  iDoer  dock,  10  acn*.  In  1907  tbe  connnic- 
tion  of  a  new  tlock  wat  umlcrtiken,  to  covet  lA  acm.  with  a 
depth  of  40  (t.  below  low  water.  Ttieie  are  aln  iwo  coaJ  barge 
docks  capable  of  Ooatiog  10,000  loiu  of  coal  at  one  lime.  Tliere 
■re  five  diy  docks,  baving  f ion]  iq  ft.  to  1 1  ft.  depth  of  water 
over  blocks  at  neaps.  Tbe  Prince  ol  Wales,  or  No,  5  dry  dock, 
opened  in  1S9S,  was  at  that  lime  the  Urgest  Bngle  dock  in  the 
world;  it  is  7:0  It.  long  by  S;)  ft.  wide  at  sill,  »id  11 3  ft.  (trope 
level.  In  igoj  i  liitb  gnvkg  dock  was  opeoed,  having  a 
length  of  875]  [1.,  and  a  width  of  90  ft.  Bi  (111  and  nsfi.  aicope 
level.  Tbe  piiudpat  paoenger  iteamen  uiling  fiom  the  port 
are  those  of  the  Rnynl  M»U  Steam  Packet  Company  for  ihe 
West  indies  and  tbe  Pacific  <vi>  Panama)  and  for  Branl  and  the 
Rivet  Plate,  &c.,  »Dd  the  Ifriion-Caiile  line  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Naial,  East  Africa,  &c.,  both  of  which  companin  have 
Ibeir  headquarlFn  here.  New  Vork  Is  Ktvcd  by  the  American 
line,  the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  &c.  Ktculac  itcaraeis  serve 
the  Channel  Islands,  Cherbourgand  Havre,  the  principal  English 
potts,  DubliQ,  Belfast  and  Cksgow^  tnd  local  ateamen  serve 
Cow«  (Isle  of  Wight)  and  other  neighbouring  poru.  Tbe  South- 
western Company  owns  the  local  railway  stations  (Town  and 
Dock  and  Southampton  West,  besides  suburban  stations),  but 
through  connexions  are  made  with  the  north  by  way  of  the  Great 
Western  and  Great  Central  and  the  &lidlind  and  South-Weslera 
Junction  railways.  Aroong  the  principal  Imports  arc  cocoa, 
coffee,  grain  (including  Indian  ootn),  fruit,  provisions  (including 
butter,  eggs  and  potatoes  from  France  and  Ihe  Cbanod  Islands), 
wine*  and  s{Nrit»,  sugar,  wool,  and  other  foreign  and  cobnial 
produce.  Eiports  are  all  kinds  of  manufocluied  goods,  such  a* 
cotton,  linen,  wooDco,  wotsted  and  leatba  goods,  machinery 

Soutbampton  gives  name  to  a  niSngui  bishopric  in  the 

diocrse  of  Winchester.    Tbt  pailiai  '  

membeta.    The  county  borough  1 

Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sheriff, 

aldermen,  and  30  counciUors.    Tbe  ares,  which  includes  Ihe 

suburbs  of  Shirley,  Frtemantle  and  othen,  is  4301  acres. 

l/ufciry.— There  was  a  Roman  settlement  of  some  importance 
on  Ihe  site  of  tbe  suburb  of  Bltteme  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Itchen.  It  was  walled,  and  inscribed  stones,  coins,  polleiy.  &c., 
have  b«n  found.  It  is  pmbable  that  alter  the  Danish  invasions 
of  the  nth  century  tbe  modein  Southampton  lUaiiiuHi,  Smliam^ 
Ion)  gradually  superseded  Ihe  Saion  HanlUnc  as  the  latter  did 
the  Roman  settlemenl,  the  site  being  chosen  for  Its  stronger 
position  and  greater  facihties  for  trade.  Tl  was  a  royal  borough 
before  1086,  and  a  charter  of  Heniy  II.  ["W-s)  declares  that 
the  men  of  Southatnplon  shall  hold  their  gild  liberties  and 
customs  as  in  the  time  ol  Henry  I.  Richard  I.  in  ii8«  freed 
tbe  burgesses  from  lolls  and  aU  secular  customs.  In  ii«o  John 
repeated  the  grant  and  gave  them  the  farm  of  the  customs  of  Iheir 
own  port  and  those  of  Ponsmouib  at  a  yeariy  renl  of  fioo, 
Henry  III.  in  (756  granted  all  the  Ubcnies  and  customs  enjoyed 

reign  of  Hcnr^  UI.  to  Henry  VI.,  that  of  noi  (i  Henry  IV.) 
granting  further  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  cognisance  of  all  pleas 
to  be  held  in  the  Gildhall  {taykaUo).  The  charter  of  incorpoti- 
lion  was  given  by  Henry  VI,  in  i«s,  under  which  the  town  was 
governed  by  a  mayor,  t  biiiiUs  and  buigesjes,  while  by  charter 
of  IM7  Ihe  neighbouring  district  was  amalgamated  wilh  the 
new  borough  as  a  distinct  county  under  the  title  of  "  the  town 
and  county  of  the  town  ol  Southampton."  Further  privileges 
were  granted  by  successive  kings,  and  a  charter  was  Itnilly  given 
by  Charles  I. '      '         "      ■         -      '         - 


IS  created  in  i8S3,    The  I 
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by  Henry  IVfin  1400,  and  later  by 
Wednesday  lor  caltk  and  Friday  f< 
lair,  datii^  Imn  tbe  ytu  144J, 


1  appear  to  1 


inGrmed 
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medieval  timet  Southampton  owed  its  impoituice  to  Um  hn 
that  it  was  the  diief  port  of  Windiester.  It  bad  ■  large  Impoti 
and  export  tnde,  and  in  tbe  ijtb  century  was  tbe  ae^nd  wine 
pcwt  In  England.  Wool  was  very  largely  expoTUd,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  brought  to  this  port  to  be  shi[q)Bd  ptobtUy  led  to  tlie 
fini  eslablisbmept  of  the  -woollen  trade  in  Ihe  W.  d  Znglail 
Tbe  riseof  London  asaport,  the  pdAibltion  of  the  cqurt  of  wool, 
tlK  hiss  of  tbe  Wlnchesler  mortut  atlCT  tbe  tuppnirioD  of  Ibe 
monastic  insiinilions,  and  tbe  witbdnwal  <t  the  Com  led  to  iIm 
gradual  decline  of  trade  fmn  tbe  ifitb  emtmy  onwitda  until 
railway  facilities  and  ibe  opening  of  new  dockyard*  gave  Soatb- 
ampton  the  position  It  holds  toHlay. 
Sre  Vlelnria  Cniify  HiilBrf:  Som^iUk.  el  490  •10.1  B.  B. 
HiOary  BJ  HampOirt  (London.  iHl-f);  Re*. 
—  .HilUiytf  Sflillmmplni  tXouiOB,  iKil. 

Voit, 
!  western  pan  (W.  of  EanhampCDB)  oi  the 
peninsula  of  Long  Island,  5.  of  tbe  Femidc 
Bay  and  M.  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fop.  (1900),  re,]7ii 
(igio),  ir,i4a.  Separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  namM 
txach  only,  In  tbe  south-weslera  pan  of  the  lownabip  an 
Ibe  nearly  landkicked  East  Bay  and  Sbinnecock  Say,  Urd 
farther  east  are  Mecoi  Bay  {landkcked}  and  other  poods 
near  the  ocean.  At  Clanoe  [Mace,  an  old  poruge,  Shlnne- 
cock  Bay  and  Pecoolc  Bay  an  less  than  j  m.  apart.  On  tbn 
northern  ahore  of  the  township  are  tbe  small  settlementa  ^led 
Banders,  Soutbport,  Sebonac,  North  Haven  and  North  Stt. 
Nearer  the  south  shore  and  served  by  tfie  Long  Island  railway 
are  Speonk,  WesEbampIou,  f^uogue.  Good  Ground,  Shlimccod 
Hills,  Southampton  (pop.  In  1910, 1509).  Water  Mill  and  Bridge- 
hampion,  from  which  there  is  a  branch  Kne  of  the  Long  Island 
tsilway  to  Sag  Harbor,  GoodsBilingandseB-balhingaieobtained 
at  teveiiJ  places;  and  tbe  golf  links  of  the  Shinoecock  Golf  Cbib, 
at  Sbinnecock  Hills,  is  one  of  the  beat  in  the  country.  Tbe  tnt 
"  summer  collages"  were  built  near  the  village  of  Souihamptoa 
in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  decade  1870-1880.  and  tbe  lummer 
colonywas  long  colled  lbe"New  York  Annex"  or  tbe  "Aonu." 
The  village  ol  Soutbanpton  has  been  called  the  Newport  of 
Long  Island;  in  it  is  the  Rogers  Menoml  Library  (itoj).  Tbs 
whale  fishery  was  fotmerly  bBpottani;  it  began  hereabout  166a. 
The  Sbinnecock  Indians  long  took  part  in  it  and  many  o(  Ibc 
mm  of  the  tribe  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  "  Circaasian  "  here 
OB  tbe  jist  of  Dec«mber  1B76.  Tbe  Indians  now  on  tbe  lescr- 
villon  are  mostly  mixed  bloods  with  a  large  proportion  ol  negro 
blood.  Southampton  was  aettled  in  r6io.  probably  before 
Southold,  by  a  "company  of  undertakers"  formed  in  Maicb 
rGjo  at  Lynn,  Maaiachusetts.  who  received  from  James  Fonclt,' 
agent  of  the  proprietor,  Wilhara  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  a 
patent  dated  tbe  I7tb  of  April  1640  for  8  m.  square  ol 
land  and  whose  deed  from  the  Indians  is  dated  tbe  ijtb  el 
December  1640.  Their  Erst  attempt  10  settle  was  broken  np  by 
Ihe  Dutch.  Tbe  name  may  have  been  taken  (n  honour  ol  Henry 
Wriothesley,  earl  of  Soulhamptmi,  The  aetllement  was  a 
commercial  scheme,  and  in  spite  of  the  rigid  Furilaniim  of 
Abmbirn  Pietson.  their  first  pastor  and  a  sympathiser  wilb  New 
Haven,  Ihe  people  voted  to  attach  Ihemselves  to  Connecticut 
(164J).  The  Mosaic  law  was  adopted  for  the  g< 
township.  In  167S  Governor  Edmund  Andros,  m  a  note  la  1 
home  govemmenl,  said:  "Our  prlndpall  places  of  trade  ) 
New  York  and  Southampton,  eicepi  Albany  ior  Ihe  Indyan 
Thevlllageof  Southampton  was  inR>TpoTatedm  1894. 
See  Geo.  R.  Howell,  Early  Hiilory  of  SQUIkampliiK,  L 


SOUTH  AnSTRAUA,  a  British  colonial  state,  farming  part 
of  Ihe  Oimmonwealih  of  Australia.  (For  map,  see  Airartiua). 
Ii  lies  belw»n  \i:f  and  141*  E.  long.,  has  Qaeenskand,  Kcw 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  on  Ihe  E.,  Western  Australia  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Southern  Ocean  on  Ibc  S.  OriginaHy  its  northern 
line  was  16°  S.  lat.;  by  Ihe  addition  of  the  Notlhera 
Territory  Ihe  ana  was  extended  from  380,070  tq  m.  10 
903,690,  and  Ibe  nonhera  border  carried  10  Ihe  Indian  Ocuni 
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bat  br  acts  «l  ttts  tUl  tcirilDqr'  was  nude  ava  to  tbe 
IcdcMl  govfrnnmit.     It  is,  ho*(vcr,  described  below. 

The  toutlieni  cout-Iine  ifaowi  Lwo  large  gulls,  Speocer  md 
S[  ^ncent—the  Gnt  iSom.  kiii|,lheDlheii(x>.  Spencer  Gull 
B  open  [D  tbe  ocean,  while  St  Vincent  GliU  is  pani j  AMitd  by 
Eangitoo  Island,  nilb  Invcstigatoc  Sltalts  is  ill  iralem  and 
Bukstaira  Passage  ai  iU  eastern  entrance.  Yoike  Peniuuk 
separates  the  twogulli.  Eyre's  Peninsula  is  to  Ilievalgf  Spencer 
Oulf.andati.ssDUtbeineitiEniityaii^pDit  Lincoln,  Sleafoid  Bar 
and  Coffia's  Buy,  olnhich  the  first  is  the  most  important.  Along 
(be  Great  Australian  Bight  are  several  uoail  bays,  and  the 
junctioa  of  Soulh  and  Western  Australia  isoD  the  Bi^t.  Going 
eastward  (rom  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincmt  is  Encounter  Bay,  throtigh 
whlth  there  ia  u  eutrance  to  Lake  Aleiandrina,  the  mouth  of 
the  Murray  river.  TTwCoorongis thEnamcgivenlothenamm 
sheet  ol  water,  Dearly  Mom.  long,  lormed  li^lhe  Murray  and 
separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  very  nauovr  strip  of  land.  Lace- 
pedc  and  Rivoll  Bays  are  the  only  other  important  indentations 
of  this  coast.  In  Northern  Territory  are  several  important 
iodenliitiODS,  MflviUe,  Adam,  Ainheim  and  Raffiet  Bays,  Van 
Diemen's  Gull,  Fart  Essington  and  Port  Darwin  (lat.  ii°  S.>. 
The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  divides  the  tciritoiy  honi  CapcYorkc 
Peninsula  ol  Queensland,  the  more  impoitaul  inlets  on  the  sEore 
of  the  gull  in  Northern  TeniLory  being  Caledon  Bay  and  Limmeo 
Bighl.     The  prindpoJ  island  belonging  to  South  Australia  ii 

it  is  also  the  longest  Australian  island,  measuring  iio  m.  by  Bj  m. 
at  its  widest  put.  OS  the  north  coast  of  Northern  Territory  ace 
Melville  aod  Bathunu  Islands,  the  Weasel  group,  and  Grootc 
Eyiandt  in  the  Guli  of  Carpentaria. 

Mountain  ranges  are  not  an  important  feature  of  the  cvnintry, 
which,  on  (he  whole,  is  level  where  not  slightly  undulating.  In 
the  south  ol  the  state  the  principal  ranges  run  north  and  south^, 
the  Mount  Lofty  range,  beginning  at  Ctpt  Jervis,  runs  parallel 

Mount  Lofty,  near  Adelaide,  having  an  elevatiea  of  1330  fi. 
The  Flinders  range  rises  on  the  eastem  shores  of  Spenetr  Gull 

the  so-called  LskcBlnDCbe;  there  are  in  this  range  several  Isolated 
peaks  wbicb  attain  saaa  ft.,  the  most  promiuent  being  MI 
RemarLable,  3100  fi„  Ut  Brown,  about  the  same  he^hi,  and 
Uu  Aiden  sod  Sole,  about  jooo  ft.  The  Gavler  range, 
immEng  aero*  Eyre's  Penimult,  louth  of  the  laka,  attains  an 
devtlioa  of  (boot  looo  ft.  at  several  pi^DU.  Beyond  Lake 
Toireni  the  ranges  tend  in  the  direction  ol  notih-WESi  and  after. 
iratdi  east  and  westerly;  and  occasional  lununiis  reach  5000  ft. 


Korthcrr 


■anges,! 


It  the 


t  been  thoroughly  explored  and  (he  hetghti 
and  direction  ol  the  rangnhavenotbeenlaall  cases  determined; 
no  elevation  above  looo  fL  has,  however,  been  diwzovBTCil. 

South  Australia  is  by  no  means  a  wtU-watered  country,  but 
there  sec  some  £ne  streams  in  tbe  north  of  Northern  Territory. 
In  South  Australia  profit  tbe  Kfunay  enlera  tbe  sea  at  Lake 
Alexandrinn,  after  having  received  the  drainage  of  three  slates. 
The  Torrccs,  Wakefield,  Hifldmaiab,  Tujnaa  and  Gawler  are 
unimportant  streams;  on  the  banki  of  the  €rst  iimed  Is  situated 
the  dly  of  Adelaide.  From  Queensland  flows  the  Barcoo,  or 
Coopcr'sCreek,lntaLake  Eyre, which  also  receives  the  Uacuoiba, 
with  its  tributaiy  the  Albergi,  and  several  other  rivers.  Then 
are  rivers  only  when  tbey  are  filled  with  the  torranlial  Tains  of 
the  intcHar,  and  for  the  n;osI  part  are  depressions  destitute  Ol 
water.  N'orthecn  Territory  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  water 
except  at  the  exucoic  north,  where  Iheie  are  several  fine  rivers, 
some  of  which  ate  navigable  for  over  roo  m,;  the  meet  note. 
worthy  are:  the  Koper,  flgwliig  into  Liinmen  Bight  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  the  Liverpool,  the  South  Alligator,  the  Adelaide, 
the  Daly  and  the  VietorU.  There  are  numerous  lakes  shown 
en  the  mapa  of  South  Australia,  but  none  ere  permanent;  they 
aredepressionsfdledby  the  rivers  In  (imea  of  flood,  hut  otherwise 
vaterlessorconlilning  shallow  poolsof  salt  water.       (T,  A.  C.) 

Gtaiof^ — South  Aufltzalla  may  be  divided  geologieally  into  foor 
|iaris,  like  geolefy  of  each  at  which  is  so  diitiaet  tut  Ib^  oey  be 
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eenvofiemly  couMeiecl  apait.  Thae  divlrfDni  are  (t)  Ac  Great 
Valley  oT  South  Auitnlia  and  the  >d]acent  hlihlandi  thai  border 
i(,  (itthe  Like  Eyre  BuiD,  U]  the  Wrnern  Plaltau.  (4)  the  buin  of 
the  Lower  Murray,  with  (5)  the  Nottheni  Territory, 

Tbe  weilem  di«jion  consists  of  a  plat^u  of  Afcbeui  raaita, 
HpinUes  and  schists,  which  utend  across  Australia  from  the  Eyre 
Penlniula  on  (he  south  to  the  nonhem  coasu  oa  Put  Darwin. 
T,>  ihr  unuth-westem  corner  of  the  state  the  Archeaa  jplaleau  is 
bom  the  Southern  Ocean  by  the  Calnoii^  tknestonei 
illarbsr  plains,  which  emend  from  the  shqre  of  the  Great 


SIS' 


n_rocks  form  the  whole  fotuidatioix  of  the 


to  the  south  of  the  Cull  of  Caipentatia,  and  in  the  eaposuies  near 
Palcnenton.  on  Port  Darwin.  *rhis  plateau  bears  occa^nal  deponia 

Macdonncll  Cluiii;  they  there  Qend  ap^nudmately  west-nortV 
west  to  eait-south-cast,  and  represent  part  of  the  i^d  Lowtf  rabeo- 

Australia  from  Kloibeiley  te  Adelaide  and  Tuminii.  To  tbe 
aor(h.cait  of  the  Ordovkun  rocks  of  the  Macdonnell  Chain  are  tbe 
Cambrian  deporils  of  Tempe  Downs  and  (he  bead  of  the  Herbert 
river.     Some  Jurassic  Insn.water  deposits  occur  Id  badns  on  tbe 

ateau.  having  been  proved  by  a  bore,  now  iKing  put  down,  in  the 
.1;  ol  forming  a  flowing  well  at  Lake  Fhillipson. 
in  eontrait  to  the  striking  uolfocmity  of  the  Western  Plateau 
Is  the  BcolDekcalcomplouiiy  d^thc  part  of  South  Australia  known  as 
"  the  Countiu."  including  tbe  Httleil  disuicli  la  the  south  of  the 
Kate  iniuTid  Spencer  Guin  The  country  is  underl^n  by  Archeaa 
artd  sranitic  rocki;  they  are  expo&ed  in  tbe  Gawler  Range  to  ibe 
w^t,  io  the  Archean  ngtcrops  near  the  New  South  Wales  fror.ltfr, 
'        ■■  "    ■       •'-■  -     ■       ol  the  hiihUnd., 

The  hlehrind.  of 
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Cambrian  deposits,  in  addition  to 
contain  a  long  belt  of  glarial  deposil 
W.  HowcMn.  TbHC  highlandifo 
(lie  mountainnus  CDUntiy  to  the  east  of  Lake  Torrrns;  iney  eiiei 
■ouihward  to  the  highlands  behind  Adelaide,  anil  form  [be  aiit 
Kanearoo  Island,  while  a  branch  from  them  forma  the  bockboi 
of  Voike  Peninsula.  The  highlands  end  to  the  north  along  a  lii 
running  approiimately  east^nd  west  through  Mt  Babbage  ai.- 
the  WHnouran  and  Hergntc  ranges,  to  the  louth  of  Lake  Eyre. 


Tht 

LakeTon^,.,.,  , 
aje.     ThfsptsK 


10  the  we-t  ol  Lake 


;■& 


rens  d  a  plateau,  capped  by  ihe 

Tirentjy  of  Upper  Palaeosoic 
Irom  the  South  Ausltallaa 
rill  valley,  in  which  lie  Lake 
-.--    —  .  ..-.ent  GuH  occoplei  a  fbuodered 
It  Lolly  ranges,  the  Yorkc  Penbuula  arid 


1  has  been  1 


ridges  and  mountains  of  Archean  and  Lower  PalacoicHc  nKbs,: 
lich  connect  the  north.westem  end  of  the  Sooth  Australian  hitb-' 
nd)  with  the  mountains  nn  the  Archean  plateau  at  tbe  head  ol  th« 
acumba  and  the  Fluke  rivers.  The  Laike  Eyie  bawn  was  oceuDled' 
Lower  Crelaeeous  thnei  hv  a  s^  whkh  extended  southward  fror^ 
bGuII  ol  Carpentaria;  and  it  appejUH  to  have  been  bounded  to  thit 
-'  '  '*-  ■—'  —  edge  of  the  South  Australian  highlands,' 
wn  iheels  of  clays.  koowB  as  the  Kolliog 
r  the  retreat  of  this  tea  the  days  wcii 
ndstone,  which  baa  been  cut  up  fy  denoda- 
01  and  tent-ihaped  hitla.  On  tbe  margla 
in  Queendasd  there  ai '"  "— »- 


south  by  the  dortlwr 


-■■^  doubt  in  the  main  a 

a  often  converted  Inle  a  vltreeaa  qoaitdlc  by  depewtion  of  an 
~  hot    Obndlan  buttons  are  seattetid  over  the  central 

have  been  regarded  as  of  meteoric  origin',  they  have 

-^ — I 1  J  i.,qj  volcanic  action,  tut  tbey  have 

le  aborigines.     Enenslve  estoarinv 
deposits  of  PBoctnc  or  early  fleinoceoe  aje,  with  a  rich  fauna  of 

Chain,  and  all  Ihecouirtiy  thence  to  the' nonhem  cnait.  !i  eon^iH 
ol  an  Arthean  plateau,  mvertd  in  places  by  Cambtisn  and  Odo- 
ThHa  daposia.   To  tbe  flurtk  el  Ac  Ketofia  tivef  asd  the  Roper 


SOOTH  AUSTRALIA 


tf  minenlproduct  cf  South  AuKmlit  is  copper,  tbe  idlrh 
xxut  in  umbrian  UnctiDCKt  aioa^  Ihe  vraicrn  r!r  al 
Auuralian  highland!  at  Moontaj  Wallaroo  and  Bum 


n  the  T«r_. 

I  Tciiitofy,  ja  the  Arltunn  H)ld6d 

.  ..^  ol  Ilw  MacdoruKO  chatii.    Cold  anj  tio  ■ 
n  Araheim  PndnMlaol  the  Northern  Trmtofv;  h 


jIdAdd ;  and  io  the  Nonbmi  Tcni 


than  tboK  oi  any  other  of  the  Aiutntliao  ttaio.  The  only  cr»l 
depoiirs  are  those  formed  jn  lacuitriiw  dcpotili  d  JuriBic  age,  aa 
u  Leijh'i  Creek,  eaat  ol  Lake  Torrens,  *here  tbey  have  been 

lation  ngarding  South  Auitralia  u 
lainly  by  H.  VTL  Bmn.  iKibliibod 
ry  paperm  ot  South  Abiiialia.     There  are  also 
Dumenu  ■      *^Talr,  W.  Howchir.  Sc.  In  the  T-aai.  A 

So£^  S.  f  ilo^  of  ihe  MacdoniKU  range  ia  de^nbed 

bonna  [li  I  l>y  Silrilii|^and  Zciti.  publithed  by  the 

Royal  Sc  Auilralia.     The  literature  il  catalogued  in 

GDt'i  Sii  lU  jliulratia  (Adelaide.  iMjJ,  and  that  d 

the  Uke  tyre  uaan  anu  ii>  adiaceni  iilandi  in  J.  W  Gregory.  T^ 

been  rataloEued  last  by  Deniunt  and  Kitnn,  Accmti  Col.  Stnrj. 
Vtttono  {190s),  No.  II.  U-  W.  G.) 

FiKMi.— South  Auilralia  ia  not  iiparaled  [mm  the  neiihbouting 


>.and  pauev«a  tropical  fauna,  which  ii.  hovcver.  practically 
:al  with  thai  of  Northern  Queensland.    In  tfqie  of  itl  immcnie 


ihiny-Uve  genera  e/ 
order  Mwutrtma''^ 
OniliWIyiKliai,  1 


PM^anfUluidtt,   or  opoawma,   a 
region — the  OmtiiXffei^  and  th 


Is  neLhbo^  *'  UiHwuea 
Include  both  genera  of  the 


n.    Theieii 

•d  i^IypuL  both  of  which  are  found 
Taimasa.  The  oihet  order  of  ifan- 
ii.  the  Uariupttlia,  a  well  repR«nled 
Jus  seven  genera  of  Hacrlpodidat  or 


haniina  from  nipplea  cDncealed  ariK 
■n.     The   CfcxraBajj   with   peculiarly 
ckwarda,  u  found  in  the  ini 


id  Oartftm,  or  ball.   Then  > 


S?n"'?.X''c'?r 

ol  ilurUat.  (b,  , , 

■bout  TOO  apedet  of  iHrdL  iadndinf  te  apeclet  of  ptma.    Of  the 

Sfaniiliea  peculiar  Co  the  Auuralian  n^o,  5  aic  veil  repreiented. 
Klnding  Ael/AlflutUi  (han^-aKken],  Ouatrndae  (cockalool, 
PlatyttnUMt  (brud-tailed  and  fiua  [«rakeet>L  Mtiapodidat 
jmound-nalicn)  and  CtiaarUu  (cuaowarlei).  The  laK-named 
fam3y  ■■  repreieated  by  the  Dnmans,  or  CAir,  which  la  bunted  in 


South  and  Weiiem  Auitralij 

tailed  Am»Mii  eidit  in  Ih 

plentiful. 

.    JTofo.— The  plant  Hnia 

and  Wutem  AuUralu.  bul 

colony,  from  Ita  dryneia,  lac 

^tiaUjpiv  family,  ao  -nJuat 

the  bark  of  aome  being  an 
haa  ouch  oi  the  valuable 


caible  Ih«e  ol  the  ea 


aluable  augar,giin 


ommerce.    Flinden  range 


which  K  bau  nov  pi 

vefy  hard  vHratn^f ,  bn  nipuig,  nnang  oamj 
bead-SBwend  •ttincybaik,  Bm.  ntiuUtui.  haa  a  k,^_-^m,  l-, 
A  lOft  a(  ittliigybaiE.eiK.M»Aiiria,  ia  found  in  Notlhcm  Tenitoi 
Th*  nuly^tem  tr<a  {Aiammit')  or  laoakey-btead  ol  the  mrlh  i> 
■mt  ol  baobab.  About  jtw  nonhem  plaata  are  Indian.  TI 
TmMtriMdut  injita  occun  in  Afnhem  land,  with  native  rice,  rattai 
aad  irHd  miUKBi .  Thacadu  ia  id.iia  lodiaii  variety.    Finn  a 


TllieKwih!"' There 
ftafcrrwA-^Whahng  im  fomwrly  an  important  indintrr  Ml 
■■ roo  laland.    The  wl 


■  noUefrn 

ly  healthy. 


nhcm  Territory  the 

--  --"e-laBdiwl 
I  the  are 


proper  ia,  on  the  whole, 

e  the  tF^ 

the  tbcnno 


interior  dinricii, 

Europeans.     In  I , ,. 

character,  except  on  the  lable>landi  where  it  it  compantivdy  Ga» 

Obiervatiea  hat  determined  the  area  of  the  (tate  adapted  by 

the  growth  of  wheal,  and  in  Ais  area 

■  '  Io  tfaia  are*  ii,  lH>wev«r, 

■I  Adelaide  taken  for  a 

rain  falla  at  aeaaonable 

delaide  Obaetvatoty  In 


m-T-— the  high 


Pepulalim.—Tbe  pejnilation  of  Sooth  Ai 
194, III,  and  ibe  pievimz  wu  third  in  importance  antoagtbc 
stales  fotming  the  Ausinloian  gtonp.  In  1S70  the  populathM 
ilDodat  i8j,7flj,andin  iBgont  a6TiS73;in  iSfloil  was  319.114; 
in  1901,  361,6041  led  at  the  end  of  190;.  378,108.  These  figun 
are  imluiive  ot  the  population  of  Noiihera  Tnriloiy,  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Auatnlja,  properly  arKallcd,  containing  574,3^ 
inhabitanu.  and  .Nortbeni  Tenitory,  jSio,  the  respective  densitjr 
of  the  two  diviiiau  being  one  penon  per  aquaic  mile  and  one 
per  iiS  aq.  m.  The  etiimated  popnlntion  of  Adelaide  in  1905 
was  175,000.  The  number  of  malea  in  190;  wn  197^7.  and 
the  females  1^0,711.  The  births  in  the  utae  year  were  8S6S 
and  the  deaths  3804,  nproentlng  ij^  and  i»a5  per  looo 
o(  population  respstiniy.  The  bdrth-rale  ha*  declined 
greatly. 

1903  into  live-yearly  groapi  the 


age  btrtb-ntes>— 


Period. 

Siithi  per  lOOO 

pHiod. 

'H-P-^S 

It61-1«63 
i«66-ia7a 

iBSr-lMs 

Ii! 

lM6-l»90 

1900-1 90s 

II 

jOeiitim; 
The  death-rate  ha>  alwayi  been 


.re  kta  frequent  in  South  AuatraHa  than  elaewhen 


exceeded  ij  per  imo  in  any 
quinqueniud  pniod  from  il 


>  alwayi  been  reniarkaMy^light.  doc  having 


PetDd. 

of  Psi>uh>cion. 

PeinL 

'^"i^'p^™ 

iM6-ig70 

iMt-lBS! 

5^3 

ttS«-iS90 
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i  eaceai  d  birthi  over  dentbi 


■qimiigaa,daniig  tkwteu  ] 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 


Thcp«svfeue*iliU]rotBrittifa  ttef.aataljttfimfKaam 
wboH  birthplace  wuucnIiuKd  at  Ihc  aniui  of  iijoi,  H^JSt 
wcR  dI  British  or  Aiutraliaa  paicDtagc,  the  number  bom  in  the 
CoQUDoDwealth  being  189441:^  and  in  Soutb  Auati^a  iUeif 
)7I,67i;  93gS  veie  horn  on  the  continent  of  Europe, of  whom 
6664  wen  Cennans,  and  gji  Scudbavii 
Chinese.  Hie  total  forcigD-bom  clement 
numbered  only  3-73  %■ 

The  ceniai  ibosn)  the  ngmbcr  oF  tKTadvii 

be  I3J.JJ6— IJOJ!"  ' 

main  loduttry,  pro.^^s.  ^,^.r,^,-~—  .^-  ^»_. 
33,0M  were  inle*  and  1147  [hihIb.    Paiioial  nii 
4191.  dainnni  rtW  and  minim  6joi.    The  indm 


3»SJ  " 

I  the  populatic 


n|  jWa  and 

18.163  niaiea.  (TftI  remalet;  (fcj  pewu  tnnged  in  iSecon; 
of  buildlnp,  rallmyi,  ruth,  ftc,  minbCfiiE  (bji;  and  Ic] 
niEiECd  in  other  loduMrial  nnnutt*,  7«S7— these  are  chief!) 
wh«e  ixniui  deacrlption  u  merelr  labounr.     The  eoi 


lumbeird  io,r65,  nundy  ■7,a>o  nala  ainl  aoBjInalea. 
ruKHHl  das  compriaed  5J71  main  and  3485  Inulei.  ot  a 

«J7 :  while  the  domeitle  el»— "■m""""'  (w»™i  nmta 

ing  board  and  bdfl 

r«— nLrabned    17,981,    mmrly    J4U    main  and    1 


'Mk 


»  ai  the  (t 
al  value  of  ihe  [ 


Admimilralian.--Smth  Aiutralla,  aa  one  of  the  atate*  of  the 
Commonwealth,  returaa  all  lenatoia  and  aeven  rfprHenlatives 
lo  the  Federal  parliament.  The  local  parliament  ctuisiEts  of  a 
LrgllUtlve  Coaudl  and  a  Houie  of  Aaaembly.  The  fomcr  haa 
ei|htcen  memben,  elected  by  the  diurkli  into  whidi  tlM  alats 
la  divided  for  thai  purpose,  the  franchise  being  h'mlled  to  peraona 
with  freehold  or  leaachold  estate,  and  to  occupkis  of  dwelllngi 
of  £i5  annual  value;  while  the  Assembly  contains  41  members, 
elected  by  13  disliicti;  the  elmoral  qualifications  for  the 
Assembly  are  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  2l  years,  and  having 
been  upon  the  electorai  rcJl  not  leu  tbla  >ix  Dunihs.  Wonen 
b«ve  the  light  to  vole. 

Luat  GAirni<iviil.-~Ai)claide  waa  the  lirat  Australian  city  to 
acmiire  the  Tight  of  BeH-govenimeffr;  on  the  iTit  of  October  1840 
-'  '-'  nuucipil  alectEni  in  Auitialia  were  held  in  that  cinr. 
~3  municipal  OOHncila  and  141  diArict  cosndl*  iB  the 

.    Leal  mca  an  ameiKd  apaa  the  anumed 
fjhe  pnnicrliea  liable  to  be  rati  ■  ■  -' 

capital  value  JS  miUiaoa.    The  nvHwt  olua    _ 

ID  19DJ  waa  £394>7'J>  of  which  itJO^M  waa  obtained  fr 
lyifiii  fmra  jovenunoat  codowmcr-   — ■    '-•  •--  '- 
•Duim:  £1)0^  w"  ■pnt  on  public 
bcal  bodio  in  ihii  yiar  waa  itoiaii. 

£di*«a<M,*-Tbe  South  Awtialtaa  vyatem  ol  popular  edueMio« 
in  ita  pieaeni  form  data  Enm  1878.    It  ia  canpulaory.  aeculae  and 

but  childiea  who  have  attaised  a  certain  (taiiiknl  of  cducalioa  are 
exempt  (mm  compuliocy  allendaiKC.  ReUgioua  inKmclioii  ■•  not 
allowed  to  be  nvcB  in  itaie  ■chgo4*  VKapt  out  of  ordlfiary  achool 
houn-  Sacondary  JDMructitin  a  in  tb*  hands  of  private  nod 
dcnamioatioaal  eitablisbments^nd  the  univenily  of  Adelaide  la 
■ell  endawed  aid  efiideM.  Tlie  atate  maialalnid  hi  1905  711 
idwoli.  with  a  gnoa  enroloient  of  S9M6  pupila.  asd  (ht  avcnte 
aiMOdaiia  ma  about  41 J07.  Tb*  wm  eapaided  b  that  year  oa 
public  ioitniction  wu  £iSl.}Bl.  and  of  that  BmoHBt  £iu^oo  waa 
on  account  of  primary  untrucuon.  Althouah  cdwcatian  in  free,  the 
inftructioD  defAninent  haa  a  soialt  reveitnei  this  In  190}  amounled 
to  £lJ,7flJ,  of  which  ££131  waa  derived  from  tenia,  £3630  (mi  iba 
ule  o(  twills  and  •chsol  naietial,  aad  £68a  ham  (ta:  the  ■nalv 
pofiimi  of  the  [ia  comei  fnua  the  *dv«md  idwot  kic 

remainder  being  Biid  hyp**'''    "" 

in  (he  pDblic  ichoola.    Tii*  avi.^ .. _ 

■boutf!j.i[i-4ld.  per  Khdatiaaverateatlei^aaee.  The  revenue 
of  the  Adetaide  UnverHIy  in  190s  wa.  f>i46i.  iga.  7d,  of  which 
0639  waa  obtained  from  Iheeotirmnenl.  £984}  (ram  fee*  and 
Inn  Irom  other  amireo.  The  number  of  Kudens  ■■(endiag 
Icctiina  during  ibe  mme  year  wu  sgs.  of  whom  3M  had  matricu- 
laud.   TKhninl  ■dualioB  a  nJI  idvancsd;  the  School  d  Minca 


Lb.r39.en»,  and  ll 
varuulocal  badi 
J*  obtaiBcd  from  rati 
d  iM,t70  Iroa  olb 
.  TEb  total  debt  old 


vholan.     Of  (he  u 


. we™  enga^  l. 

re  ipccially  eagiged  is  puticulu 


TlH  peculiuiw  of  nfigioB  i*  the  icitinh  of  the  noa-El 

churchea.    The  Church  of  EasUnd,  whidi  includes  over  . 
'^'  ---- '--'-'  -'  ilu!  other  Aiuiralian  irates,  clainia  only  . 


lie  Church,  whme  a 


SI 

South 


number  J>%  in  the  other  cc _„, 

Aujtialu.    The  Pre^yterian  churdxa  hi „ .^-, 

[otoBlyss%of  the  populalian  bdooolo  Hch  chiirehe*  connauBl 
with  11%  in  (he  oiho  adsniea.  To  the  Wesleyan  chuRhm 
19%  m  the  population  beLuTw,  to  the  Congrentiofial  '*  '  ' 
3-7%.  Bapdm  s-s%,  Lutheiin.  7-3%.  ^d     -'-   " 


1-3%,  Lull 
L-n^.-For,h.y..x. 
=ueo(£a,^!4ji^whic 


^V.thc  ^nnH 


fiomnonwHlth 

uw^£44j*io; 

iTfijBCO.  or  A,  4a.  3d',  per  iidubiuni : 
until  ialUi¥uaad  at  ^.i 

cndedtEeyHh  of  Jui 


na^ai  iDureaa  of  HiMa 

— ..  ..».-'^.  land,  bcoine  ud  mho 
£1^70.481  i  public  landh  £191^7  ioiha 
HTi  the  revenue  of  the  provuce  wk 
^  ,^\.^\^,^^A .  I — n  that  year  k  rose  rapidl' 
Lfihi<>iperbead:ioi8aj 
.  The  Bipapditute  (or  the 


■.ft^yaSj  public 


aa  (ailowa;  railway  wwkiac 

adSbt 
of  the 


•fpeim™o,ojo:puoiicin«rucwii,t'»'^3:int»t«aria™ra 
at  puhLc  debt,  £iA49,d43;  ather  leivicah  »I5,16|.  The  dot 
chainamiiunt  ta£i.  iia.8d.pci'haad,  and  abiOTb36->B%  '  ' 
lotaTiEVHiue  of  the  Bate.    Aaian  ibia  onist  be  phced  tl 

thi.  aiwunl.  to  about  fi4**».  1      - 

Hale  •  ddit  IB  leduced  to  Ua3,ia4  I 

1909  the  public  debt  of  tla  auta  stood  at  £M,yiy,SM>  wl 
equal  to  {ji,  la.  id.  per  hsad ;  and  the  pupoaei  (or  whiu  iheaeoc 
wailncuned  were:  raUwaycooMniction  and  eqiilpDient,'jCr3.7j3,j67; 
water  Hipply  ami  lewengc,  iMMMi:  tele^pha  BBlIcliphgBe*, 
£1,010.738:  and  oibn  worlv  aid  servicet  not  pcudKia*  direct 
m»nae,£8JNo«5i-  Thaw  figuma  iochde  the  debt  of  the  ISanbem 
Temio^.  Tha  hhuU  of  &  deU  at  oertain  perloda  b««iuiii« 


Year. 

Total  Debt. 

Debt  per  Head. 

I«9I 
t90i 
190S 

His 

1  ,f  '•• 
I'll 

Dr]rKt.—hi  part  of  the  Commonweillh  the  defence  of  South 
Australia  is  undertaken  by  the  Federal  BDvemmFnE.  On  the  31A 
of  I>«eniber  1905  the  defence  force  of  (he  B(ate  (Dialled  50A6  men, 
corapridiiK  T161  paitially  cwid  Iroopj.  a  paid  staff  of  37  and  3178 
riflemen,  in  addKion  (d  the  land  force  (heie  ia  a  corps  of  137  men 
capable  of  being  employed  on  local  war  vexels,  or  aj  a  light  artillery 
land  (dice. 

JfjiHTalr.-^SDUth  AustnHa,  thoogh  without  coal,  waa  the  Bnt 
Australian  colony  to  have  a  metallic  mine,  and  the  firvt  to  powew 
"■"■"'     wheel  o(  a  diay,  going  over  a  hut  near 


in  ti^\t*i 


la  copper-mine  wis  found.  In  T84;  (he 
copper  WM  fint  wrought.  The  land. 
3;  and  Isr  Kveiat  yean  the  dividendi 
10%  per  annum.  The  fim  emonial 
minenl  enport  wji  30  tons  o(  lead  ore,  value  £ijg.  In  ia43.  The 
copper  dscbned  at  price*  (cU.  It  waa  £321.981  in  1883.  when  raiea 
were  £30  a  ton,  but  £761^86  (en  yean  befofe  with  over  £90.  In 
1886  moat  of  the  nunes  we»  dowd.  Belwren  ijp  and  400  m. 
nonb  of  Addaide  a  vt>y  rkh  coppet  diMrici  eauta.     I.ead  it 

■----■-—     "' -"dwl,  bismuUi,  antimony  and  silver 

Id  Rviitic  place*.    Imo  occur*  in 
eondilioaa.   There  il  abuidaace  of 

, -—eou^boc and  other  om  rich  in  Ihenelal.  Tatiilier 

and  other  mhia  paid  in  diver.   The  wonderful  Silvefton.  of  >>*rn» 
RaofBa.te  a  de«rt,lsimt ■^--■-■-      • 


nationa  and  in  all  ec 


delhebo 


oundary,  Thaagh  3D0  m.  only 

., ._ Sydney.   GoM  waa  go(  from  a  quartz 

Victoria  mint  near  Adelutte,atea-^ "-'  '—■'■-' 

t  company.     Fartidlt'' 


^_auHya^i846, 

h  alh^r 
auinaniiam  iennDfv,a(ironiooto  tsom.ti 
Foi  (he  yiKiS84  (he  yield  waa  6743).  Of 
-  "=— :     "-y*!,  nw  wortcedatTlfiukari 
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«i  m.  north  of  Adcbida.  Copper,  t — 

"-'* —    TWitory.     Among   other  miacnb  asbeoea,   motng 

'-- "-  — y  be  named.     Soma  forty  yun  age 

.  _, .^..,  ^mela  and  tapphirea,  were  galhered  u 

HillL    (jibonaceous  material  u  (ound  at  (he  Comoi, 
ing  SpK  of  oil.    Lake  Eyre  ha*  a  rode  coal.    Kapun-b 


I  and  ine 


SvJJS 


i.   Thegr 
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rt  ttin  worind,  but  Ihe  pndnerian  liu  gmlly  Fillen  olT. 


JS  "•  ][)70,3Jf    C 
ttant  cUctly  D&iaii 

^1  olha  than  gold  ar 

iB8iil£pi,fno,ii>ia 


•u«»«™h»dMi7a5.o 

nf  Ibe  Nonbcm  Tcrritoty,  n  computcil  to  be  380,070  vi.  m..  or 
w.144.800  (cn*.  About  ijfi^ttn-  m..  ora  lillte  dior  Iban  one- 
Ihicd,  teiiR«nt  tiK  llmiu  mthin  xUcb  the  country  [•  at  pmenl 
srcupinL  The  46  countia  pndiinnd  to  date  etnbnce  in  *rei  U 
eo,4SJ  w.  m.  or  11,4*9,910  acm.  of  which  7,9SS.30S  acrea  ire 
pufcnaied,  3(15.536  acrea  are  partly  parchajed  aod  131.735  acret 
Lave  b«n  mated  for  public  puipoac^  maldtifl  the  tool  area 
■lienalsil.  wholly  or  conUllaBany,  8,441,566  acnx;  I7C,S37  arm 
are  let  apart,  but  not  franted.  for  ioreil  ptirpotn.  and  4i,fl70,B[7 
aciTf  ar^  Kil  En  paHeMDn  etf  the  Crowa  but  oceupird  uikter  various 
hiodt  of  tenure,  chMly  far  paiterat  piirpDie&  Jn  addirion  id  (be 
land  alienated,  then  are  17,104,06a  am  Md  dinrt  Item  the  Crown 
by  I9>5I1  leiiefa  for  fanolnt  or  (raane  purposn.  OurBrde  the 
otintiB  tn  iu«>7  «!■  HI-  or  ni, 754,^80  k™,  dI  which  iioj 
acrei  an  punhaied,  13  innttd  for  publle  purpruet  76,570,750 
hdd  by  497  kim  «*  •beep  or  cattle  nilu.  laving  115.114,130  acrti 
open  for  paitoral  iett1enRDt»  if  iuit~^'~ 
^frimbiH. — South  AuUnlia  la 


(hem.' Inatcad  of  faavn*  them  ecaltercd  aa  In  the  netahbaurlDfl 
colonies  In  whb:h  piatoial  poiHlta  eonplelely  dwarfed  the  lamli« 
induHrr  ThIawiiepcovWoBraadelhecolony  far  yean  the  WHiller 
d(  bnadimfli  10  Sydney.  MelbaulM,  DriibaBe,  [Vnh  and  Anclilaiid. 
A>  ncMibenn  became  whcat-pmtK«.  Adelaide  menhut*  had  to 
•HkBtfifcetifaiNalal.Maiirll1ua,theCape,ore«eiiEan)pe.  AliH 
tina  the  atale  bai  lent  every  aaditance  10  agricuhun.  At  the 
colony  niffen  dioae  fma  diuufht  than  aoythlng  die,  public  retcr- 

h»  enccially  alEoct^  BOvemmcDt  ouentifiiL  Refarcatiiic  arid 
the  eitablidnxnt  of  nuraries  for  the  lieei,  fniili  and  veaelafiea  of 
otheT'landt  (o  hand  in  hand.    Hunditdi  of  tltnuaBdl  ol  li«ei  an 

planltd  annually. 

Thtcbicf  Industry  It  vhcat-KTowinc;  out  of  3,3^,6)6  acm  under 
ciilrivatimi  in  190%  1,757,03^  acm  were  under  wheat  for  rain  and 
317,914  under  wheat  lor  hay,     Jn  tome  partm  of  South  Aiit1f~'-' 


iE}ieldiaiec 
^,i>vfne>  H  liih 

e^rbuhdi  in  I 

and  ttrcn^,  a 


ve  diehcartencd  ftn 
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The  tolal  area  undercrop  during  the  tame  peifadwt:  1(61,400,717 
acm;  1871,  837.730  acm:  iMl.  1.156.407  acm;  1S91.  I.9»7*89 
acTei;  1901,  1.369,680  aciea.  In  19a;  other  leading  crop!  inrwn 
wiiK  Ihit  acrHge  whb:  oalv  5^930  acret:  bailef.  36.150  acret: 
poealoet,  suoaem;  Tinn.  13,603  acret;  other  crapt.  30,531  aciei. 
In  vtticuiun  [he  province  hat  made  ccmaidenble  proareia,  and 
manv  Gemant  ate  enploycd  in  tite  induilrT.  The  pcodnclion  of 
for  the  yBU-  loo;  aimantad  to  1.845^3  pliant,  aliik  16.714 
'  laiiint  were  alia  mad*.   The  wine 


ewt.  of. 

made  it  of  ejrcellenc  qii 

tion  of  1445,853  plb 


.. . jamid*.   Tlnw... 

id  7r8,66o  aallani.  of  a  total  prodoi 
V  tspofted  In  1905,  prtocipially  T 


by  dtoDghta  aod  low  prieea, 


irieea.  iathatthe«parto(liicaBHM«*«i 

ibly  leai  in  quantity  than  is  iWo,  and  lit 
liaible.    In  1B61  the  ccil»{  carried  3^139.0 


?iSJ',LS 


to  45.314.766  a. 

y  South  Anitra 
5.  6«,6^1  c 


^.379  in  ■904.  347,666  being  in  NorthernTemtoiy.    In  1891  the 
indier  waa  677MO1  and  iSSi,  315,00a    It  na  belwtaa  18S1  and 
91  that  Northern  Territory  wat  ttoched.    The  hinea  in  South 
'  w»i»,67*- 


AiutraUa  numbv  about  116,350;  the  luunbcr  1 

Although  than  are  tona  30000  penr 

other  of  maauCactuftng,  only  18,664  are 


tutiitlcaof  theati 


th*,^ 


emplioied  in  13)9  ntabliih- 

mploytd  la  the  nunurarUiia  it  11.756, 


i.63s,997,  which  it  equal  to  upwardi  of  6  tont  per  inhabitai 
cDniHierable  ratio  comparrd  with  mott  countriea;    but 


9f  the  province,  whoie 


centre  and  the  thinl  port  of  AuBtrauitL  The  touia^  cnKnaf  al 
Adelaide  during  1903  waa  3,io&B54)  at  Port  Phie.  ii&goai  al 
WaJlaroe,  IeJ,3>B;  and  at  Port  Darwin.  116,981.  The  value  oi  th* 
toui  impoitt  »u  fS.439,609,  and  the  total  eaum  £91400,667.  Th* 
pont  command  Ibe  greater  part  <a  ibe  tnde  of  The  Bmlxf  <■!« 
■nd  tnn»Dailini  dimictt  of  New  South  Walet.  and  ihii  ir 
very  valuable  both  10" " .-.--■.-  ... 


Year. 

'--» 

Export.. 

Total  Tnde. 

Eiporu 
of  Donnwtic 

■  861 

■X 

■z 

1903 

fill 

I 
|,3S.396 

9!«>9.303 
»ft693.539 

17.930J76 

A. 

in  lollowing  t88i  hi  due  to  the  ooenini  up  e( 
rem  diMricri  of  New  South  Walet.  Theeipona 
e.  the  value  ef  which  it  given  is  the  laal  column 
'-  ■^-  "Scrfignmjntheuble,ibawhewtKntly 
iri  iwapoit  tndeL    The  chief  Itemi  tt 


„  —   iMe,  dependlog  id  liigdy  upon  the  rainfaP,  whirh  la 

South  Aaunlia  it  antmcly  Incvtaln,  In  18S4  the  value  of 
wheat  and  flour  eiroorted  waa  £1.491,8961  Calling  to  £633.436  la 
1S86.  and  riling  ■gain  to  £3.197,735  in  IBM.  Siaea  tSc  ycv  lait 
named  then  bave^Mcn  great  Biictuatioat;  In  189S  Ibe  aport  M 
lo£Ml.M:  in  1899  il  wu  £785.341 1  hi  I9001  £837,643;  In  1901, 
(' j»**»!   i"  'W.  £1.649.414:   and  in  1005,  £i,8t7.3I8. 

Aoi/iiaja.— The  tiu  lailwiy  wai  opened  in  1856,  and  conncted 
Adebid*  with  ill  port,  and  the  ioliuwing  yar  hw  ■  line  conilnicted 
to  Gawler,  35  m.  fmn  Adelaids.    The  Inability  of  the  ^verroent 

tlon  (4  nilwayt  in  tin  province,  and  In  1S75  then  weiv  lett  thaa 
loo  m.  cf  line!  in  the  oeit  ten  yean  8i»  m,  wwa  oficiacd  tor  traffic 
ind  in  1905  there  were  1746  m.  in  the  ■fate  rknece  and  r«A  m.  Iti 
Notthern  Territory.  Then 
owned  line*.   The  con  of  ci 

Mood  ■l£l4.766,46f  and  the    -,-  — _p.-.-,-. , 

5-64%  on  the  capilal  Isvated.  The  aetuA  intaten  piJd  by  the 
mre  upon  in  outsanding  loam  wat  In  the  nme  year  3-79^: 
then  wulhtielona  Ioh  of  o.tj'.i  upon  rhe  worlciiig  ol  the  linn; 
but  the  Hale  clalmt  that  the  Indirect  benedtt  of  ni' ' '-- 


at  £uB^f  thii 


£7S6Uoj;  the  net  pre£l  per  avencc  Mile  ^len  being  £197.  and  per 
Irani  mile  3468  pence.  In  1905  the  nnmfaer  rt  paBenaen caiiled 
wat  9.g7a.Aii.  and  the  r>o<)*  toang*  1.6)4.793.  South  Autinlia 
hai  two  gauget.  nnnely  goB  m.  of  5  ft.  3  in.,  arid  13I4  m.  c^  3  It.  6  in. 
lino.  Tlie  line  }o>nb«  Adabide  wiih  the  Wtoriia  border,  a*  imB 
oa  tevenl  of  the  trunk  liae«  it  o*  the  wider  (aagc. 

PtM  amd  Tiitdra^.— In  1905  then  wen  71 1  pott-oOeei  in  the 
-Ule  of  whkh  199  wen  alto  telegnph  ilationi.  Tbt  boiineia 
ranaded  waa:  letter*  and  pOBtcatrli  tranwnltted.  36,330^337: 
6.717.787;  parimt.  1,659.775;  r--" ' 

£aS9,*Sfc™'"  " 


"J^^'S^'^i^tk 
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■ilh  EaiaH  isd  (be  Eui  ii  mniBUiiwd. 

AhU^.— The  ■oni  of  aU  the  taob  of  <hik  initiin  In  Sornh 
Auiiralii  at  Ibe  «d  of  Deeembtr  r9i>s  inounttd  n  &,4iJ,77}. 
tikd  rbf  UabilUiA  »  £7»fiJiHM0;  iho*  Lncvr  conipriiM  d«p«iia 
(I  all  and  u  iBWint  j£6.l66.ill :  Bote*  and  billt  in  circubiion. 
'JBi.jrSiandolklrldbilllkilsa.glf.  Anusf  IheuiMiiRre 
jid(MlHoiti.Ki.<9i.  TheSsalhAiiitnlJanpcoiikBnwTrtIn 


d  .ihiiW4M  in  rv«y  handnd  kaiii 
nki.   Oiitfe*3Mli(f  Junaiwihail 


„. -Ji»  (:4^J5* 

itM,  IM.  »L  pa  dllxKitOf ■  Taldni  deosdn  in  b ..  _ 

•annii  bank!  UfMlw.  Ik*  letal  wu  tl  l.ltUM,  vhlch  ii  srual  (I 


L  F.  co^r» 


E.  C.  Blicknwn.  flu  torn  el  Ita  CtHtUaMm  sf 

^  ■  '^ '    "  y.i  - —  ■  -—'--•- 


Trahutn  TiwCiJimii 


^JX 


(Tifieliifc: 


t*  rfuMfid.  edlml  bv  E,  Hoddcr 
-    '— »  Aimnlit.-   •-   "■'— 

ttUn  (AdcUidi, 
T.  A.  Cotlilu, 


/mc  nt  Smik  AMUreKa,  edirfd  ^  E,  Hoddcr 
lltiani  Harcuh  JMlt  AuUnlit.-  Ill  Hi^, 
luU ^iiIKi  (London,  ilWl  Edwin  Hodder. 


r.  A.  c.) 

HuMry.^Tbouih  tbe  out  el  Nonbdn  TeniiDry  mi  wel 
known  to  PortUfUM*  and  Spanish  navigaton  as  eariy  as  peiiiaps 
ijjo.  bring  tailed  Greai  Java,  it  was  not  surveyed  tai  1644,  »hci 
Tasman  laid  dawn  liie  line  ol  sboie  pretty  accunidy.  Thi 
WBlcm  pan  ol  Uw  Mulhiin  coast  had  been  seen  and  nanti 
Nuyt's  IdDd  in  >6>7.  But  FKnden,  by  his  discoveiy  of  the  twi 
great  guUl,  Kuijaroo  Island  and  Encounter  Bay,  In  1801. 
was  ihe  first  to  reveal  Soulh  Australia  piDpcr.  Captain  Stun 
descended  the  Muiny  in  tSjo,  aad  lo^ed  over  the  hUb  i 
Adelaide.  The  Gnl  10  direct  altention  to  « lenlFnent  there 
Major  Baron,  vbo  communicated  with  ibe  colonia]  oSict 
February  iSji.  Hit  suggettioa  was  to  titaUish,  at  no  cbuie- 
to  the  BtUish  gaveinment,  a  private  company,  that  tbould 
Ktile  ■  pany  on  Yorle  Peninsola.  He  beKeved  ■  taige  rtrer 
entered  Spencer  Gulf.  In  Augiot  ColoDd  Torrms  aod  <"' 
proposed  10  purchase  land  between  i])°and  141°— 500,000 
■t  St-  V  oetc  Sonic  were  in  iavoui  o(  Spencei  Cull,  otben  oi 
Kangaroo  Island,  and  a  few  for  the  mainland  towtrda  the  Mumy. 
Memorialist)  in  iBji  nughl  a  cbaitn  foi  the  South  Australian 
Association,  ^ving  exicmive  poweii  of  KU-govenuaeni.  Laad 
'le  patueet  of  free  labour,  chiefly  young 


Hurried  peoi^e,  and  rk 
Lord  God    


II  thiib 


gation  lawi.  Alter  ouch  negotiaiioD,  the  Englitb  uKborhta 
regarded  Ibe  Kheme  man  lavounbly,  but  wonM  not  confcDl 
to  give  the  company  the  powers  they  sought,  TLe  coinpany 
receded  in  tbrir.  demands,  and  offered  Kcarity  f«r  the  proper 
observance  ol  law  and  order,  whila  depositmg  ^ah  fw  tbe 
puchaw  ol  land.  Captain  Stun  in  iBj4  Informed  the  «' 
secretary  that  Spencer  Gull  and  Kancaroo  Island  wen  r 
llonable,  but  that  the  eailera  aide  of  St  Vincent  Gul 
(he  beU  locality.  la  1S3S  the  miaiHry  got  an  act  pasKd  li 
erectioB  ol  t,  colony  under  omimiHJoneii  aivotmed  by  D» 
Crown,  who  would  be  respuiuTile  for  their  acta  10  the  British 
goverpment.  It  wai  arranged  that  a  local  govemnent  shoald 
b«  established  when  the  settlement  had  so,eoB  peoplb  Mr 
George  Fife  Angas  advuKed  1  large  iimi  as  lecuTfty  to  the 
iUtt.  "Piongh  the  finl  settlcn  were  sent  to  KangstiM  Island, 
all  were  aflenratds  gathered  on  the  Adelaide  plaioj.  The 
colony  was  proclaimed  under  a  gum  (roe  on  (be  }g1b  of 
December,  iSjA.  Great  delay  took  place  in  the  survey  of 
Tbe  South  AuHnUwi  Company  purdoicd  btfc  Itaeu 


(he 

qieculitive  spirit  atrexed  ptogren.  Governor  Gawter  went  into 
OTtavagant  outlay  on  public  building),  tic.,  and  drew  against 
the  English  treasury.  Such  difficulties  arose  that 
ulers  had  to  subtend  the  cbattec  in  1S41  and  make 
South  Australia  a  Clown  colony.  A  tevlvat  ol  prosperity  took 
place  when  ibe  fannt  wtie  iHled  and  poverty  bad  taught  pru- 
dence. Capper  and  had  mines  were  subsequently  discovered. 
Kapunda  in  1S43,  and  the  Bum  Burra  coppcr-Buoe  in  1R45, 
greatly  aided  in  the  restoiatiofi  of  aHameRial  ocdlL  The  gold 
drew  off  nvmbcn  in  1S51;  but  the  good  pricei 
then  iBilited  for  bieadstuffs  gave  a  great  impetui  to  fanning. 

In  iSjG  the  colony  was  given  its  own  constitution  and  self- 
_ivemment.      On    the    atuinmenc    of    aulaumy    Govemot 
MacDoaoell.  ia  tloBag  Ibe  last  sesiDp  ol  the  then  partially 
linated    legislature,    made    use    of    the    following    words: 
confidently  expect  that  the  eitended  political  power  en- 
ted  to  tlie  people  of  this  country,  and  tlta  uaiwasal  aoffnge 
xdod  by  the  nsw  constitution,  will  prove  In  reality  a  safe 
conservative  measure;  and  whilst  conferring  the  utmost 
ublc  power  ol  scll-govemmcnt,  will  render  stronger  and 
:e  enduring  than  ever  ibe   cherished  tics  of  affection  and 
ktyalty  which  Unk.  thii  province  to  the  throne  of  ourresp^ed 
d  beloved  •overelga.''    This  prediction  appears  to  have  been 
iply  verified:  South  Australia  enjoys  Ibe  reputation  of  being 
e  ol  the  Blast  piogrcuivD  and  iX  the  same  ilmcjiDe  ol  the  nwst 
ibie  of  existing  cDBaraualtlea.    Fntn  ita  origin  aa  the  venrnre 
has  pasted  through  orderly 


Such  allcratia 


suflmge.    In  rg87  a  temporei 
ol  j£ioo  a  year  tc 


to  the  icnith  ol  d( 

c  been  made  in  the  conslilulion  have  been 

xiU  further  enlargement  of  the  InnclnM. 

mbers  proved  to  be  the  coroUaiy  of  manhood 


IS  passed  for  the  payment 
s,  and  ii     " 


made  penaaacnt.  Tbua  vaa  rendered  poasiblc 
the  direct  vqjreientation  of  nil  classes.  Soon  afierwards  (he 
ptrliunentary  Labotir  party  came  into  eiliiencei  this  fomis 
a  considerable  proportion  ol  the  membenbip  of  both  bouie*, 
and  indndta  in  its  ranks  men  ol  the  highest  inteUigeiKe,  in- 
dustry and  doi^seiicc.  lo  1894  the  principle  of  "  one  man  one 
vote  "  was  eitended  to  that  ol  "  one  adull  one  vote  "  by  the 
inclusion  of  votncn  as  voters  on  lerma  of  absolute  equality 
with  men.  Then  is  no  bar  to  tha  election  of  women  to  pailia- 
meat  whenever  the  electees  think  fit  to  be  10  repteaeiited. 
The  delegate*  to  tfce  Federal  convention  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth parlTinent  were  b  South  Ausirali*  elected  by  Ibe 
cambined  vote  ol  men  and  women,  Elcciions  wen  lonDcily 
held  in  successive  batches,  but  since  1893  they  have  takoi  place 
simultineously  In  aU  the  diiiricu.  Electoral  expenses  an 
rigidly  liraiied,  both  as  to  oblects  and  amount,  and  a  declaratkin 
of  money  thus  expended  has  to  be  filed  by  every  candidate. 
Eipeneoce  has  dononslnted  that,  owing  Id  iIh  intnisloii  olthe 
penonal  dement,  general  elections  have  often  fkiled  (o  aflord 
coBcluiive  evidence  of  ihe  siste  of  the  popular  will.    Attention 

obtaining  an  unquestioiiablc  verdict  ihi  Imponani  public  issae*, 
although  no  general  statute  was  fonnulaled  on  the  lubject. 
In  tS^G,  at  the  gencrel  elections,  the  folhjwing  questions  wen 
sobmitted  to  the  electors;  "  Do  you  favour  (1]  Ihe  continuance 
of  the  present  i^stem  of  education  in  Ibe  state  schoc^?  (1)  the 
Introduction  of  scriptural  instruction  in  the  state  schools  during 
■chool  boats?  ii)  the  payment  of  a  npitation  gnni  to  dcnomi- 
nallonal  schools  tor  secular  results?"  An  overwbelming 
maioiity  pronounced  in  favour  of  (i]  and  against  (i)  and  ij), 
A^in,  in  1899,  a  direct  vote  was  similarly  taken  on  Ihe  question 
of  bousdiold  fmnchise  fo^  the  legi^ative  council.  Undoubtedly 
the  piactica]  appbcition  ol  the  referendum  in  South  Australia 
facilitated  the  adaption  ol  this  principle  in  the  raliAcaiian  and 
In  the  method  of  amendment  si  the  Comowwweallh  constitn- 
tion.  The  tight  ol  ihe  Scmnd  Chamber  to  auggeat  amendments 
to  bills  which  it  has  not  power  to  amend  was  bairowcd  by  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  conslltution  of  South  Auslnlia,  ar 
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also  mi  tbc  idc«  a(  >  ikaulUncou*  duaaluljoa  ol  bolli  boun 
Mi  ■  mcuis  of  ovcircDming  pouiblc  dudlocki  bet««D  the 
thunbcit.  At  cMie  uDong  mmy  inpiDvemcnti  in  puliwwilUry 
proccdiue  may  b«  mcntioDcd  tlic  pntlice  of  Hraxitling  biJJi 
LpKd  oning  to  prorogiiioD  to  be  rcpUcid  an  uic  iu>tic«  p«p«i 
in  the  cniuiog  (osion  by  motioD  without  debate. 

In  partially  aotlkd  couatriea  luck  u  ScHilli  Auunlivlha  Cmwd 
landi  policy  rivali '  •.-..-       ,.^.. 


It  time  mi  on  (lie  relative  finpoTtaqcc  of 

^^^ tat  vma  ta   bivcna   ntlo.     The  arllcr 

"■*^'  badfCta,  coniiiand  with  thoM  of  litv  iw^  whtn 
tha  ametzy  Su  became  Bon  fatly  dcvdniHl.  B&ht  be  laiii 
to  raemble  the  Baucc*  af  the  aunety,  vbenai  lb*  Bntial  alkn- 
alioDi  of  land,  conpriiinf  Ibe  moft  cential  and  noat  valuable 
MocId,  aeceaarily  lurpaHed  kler  tiaaiacthHia  bi .  riKaUieaDn. 
HW  pbiuci  of  piUic  opinioB  ai  to  tba  Bilbod  of  dlnoilBC  of  Ibe 
Crown  landa  ban  baca  wiiiMmdi  A  teaetal  icriew  bidfeaiaa 
clairiy  that  iba  cbanie  bu  been  unifanily  is  ibe  dbtetloa  of 
nmoriof  hnpedbDenti  and  nicnuiDt  fadEOM  for  tbc  aRllenait 
of  the  peepte.  eitber  aa  fieebolden  or  u  Mate  tenanti,  on  tbe  laod. 
Under  the  autlea  ayanaibe  kml  ne  allMM  to  Uh  MfbcM  M-<'<- 

wiib  the  nauk  that  tha  |MyB«t  of  tb*  Bnfc' '— 

EibaioUd  the  nioorcc*  of  the  leitkc.  ud  Mb 
affoTTfed  fay  relaxation  cf  IbeconditiootDl  thei 
EvncMlly  had  boardi  wen  created  to  bUM  i 

at  lo*  ncM  and  defnred  purcbiab     Pnj „  _..  ..-.. 

Bldif  tbe  plac*  of  abiobile  aUenatioa.  Tbe  (enure  It  equally  leod 
for  ■0  purpoHa  of  tbe  bona-Gdc  aedler,  and  capital  which  would 
oibcrw&e  be  lupk  in  Kquirin*  Ifae  fteetuild  ii  kI  fiee  for  nialdog 
improvementi,  ponbaane  machbwnr  aad  the  nunUold  requlreounu 
of  efickat  huibaBdry.  Snail  bloct*  of  to  aerea,  or  not  eseeei"-- 
^oo  af  unlnpcavBd  nlaB,  can  be  obwlned  hr  worUna  sea  tn 
vicinity  of  towa^  tbw  on  tbg  one  baad  ■acadioc  oe  otce* 
nppJy  of  agricultuial  labour  durinc  the  bvnr  icaeon^  and  on  .  . 
arbrrland  peoviiNnE  a  bomcMesd  wbicb  the  lioldn  can  with  advin. 
cultivate  at  auch  tlmea  when  nnenploycd.    Provbnn  waa 


made,  unfcr  the  ClonSetilci 


et  of  t»VJ,  lor  t  be  npuich 


of  whenf-jrowinj  haa  irceivHl  an  Trnpettu  ll 
drilling  In  a  imul  quantity  of  phnriatic  n 
By  tliu  Bitana  anbaDMod  ludi  biv*  baaa  na 


Uve  iertitity.     Viae-growifl|  bea 

iadiutriet,  and,  owina  to  ntinfen.  , , 

free  from  tJie  Kouive  of  pliyDoieT&  Ibe  treat  bulk  ol 
Ar*irtto*  tke  unalienated  land  of  Saotb  Amtialla  ii  Add  b  hine 
aaa  mrim  areae  by  Grown  tenaitia,  known  aa  itiuatten,  under 

panarariiun,  wbicb  now  hHcaeuneacy  of  4>  yian, 
with  leeiinty  of  teniin.  In  iSm,  >bea  tbe  ttaeiulqFed  w«  voy 
nunwmii.  the  lovemment  atabliebed  c»«pei*Iive  villaae  lettle- 
-••-id*^mv^»^l^my.  S— -"■ — 

o  the  aJiwnt  Hn-neeped  wil  nUta'of  wortSlai  d 
uve  been  convened  into  viafai  of  vineyardi,  orange  grwta  ana 
uchardih  The  panmount  impntance  of  watcp^n^  and  con- 
crvation  hai  lecvved  ever-incRKiint  rccofnition.  The  fieetaloo 
wnwr  bat  a  capacity  if  (loo,DO«,mo  piOoia.  and  fron  lU  6jis  n. 
.r  irt...k  <T4in*  a  dincict  of  over  i,imMiOD  acrei  it  reticulated, 
of  Adelakk  and  Ite  idciolty  ba*  been  reinTorced  by 


m  a  lane  Kak  lave  ijiio  been 
aao  paroiM,  TbactHtom lormany y 
ibeee  and  other  treat  ,public  wotki    

iravellini  (lock  b  tbe  inininr.  The  horei  of  eome  of  time  oceed 
lOOD  ft.  In  depth,  aid  the  npply  vailei  from  loo.ooo  to  i  jwo.odo 
taNomaday.  Aromd  Kiniecf  then  wclU  in  the  far  north  planta- 
tiwii  cf  date-pabna  haw yiehled  eiceflent  nmltt. 

South  Aiielralla  waa  lauaded  wbea  the  tide  of  tbe  hiim-fam 
rt^me  wai  ivuiins  high,  and  >  tmtriotk  blu  in  tbe  cuuama  tariff 
wu  rennfad  *•  an  anwairantahle  rntriction ;  it  !>  iherefore  not 
iorpriiina  that  tRe  trade  riuM  at  the  oataet  Iwte  received  many 
adherenli.  Th«  ■*>•  ugl  wanltag.  hoHver,  esnie  who  aw  cliailv 
that  a  oMBUy  alnoM  onMy  occapied  in  |it™!y  preducuon 
would  prove  but  a  baneo  fieU  for  tbe  coliivatioo  of  the  many.iided 
implete  Mtional  life.    It  <™>l?  main- 

. , .  of  the  pcoihin,  diie  to  ippronnutiiin  ol 

Hpply  and  demand,  would  enne.  In  aocordaiKe  with  theic  viewi. 
a  piDtectivc  latin  wit  adopted  in  iSSj.  Two  ycart  later  the  dutiFt 
were  incresied  and  cxteoded.    Tbe  nuUilluneot  of  manuTicturct 


TTAS 


■nechaiuca]  aptitude,  and  in  eeveral  taHanoee  the  pndicted  reduetfoa 
in  piicB  of  the  protected  ardcie  ham  been  nrikin^  manaler-— ' 

One  of  tbe  moat  notable  devckipneiMi  in  public  poIe) 
in  tlie  enoaoB  of  tbe  ipheK  cf  tbe  Haie  »  ai  to  cnbrac- 
Comedy  cooijdefed  to  be  adciy  witMo  the  pfDVisco 
of  private  eoterpriee.  RaiHfaya  Iaha  the  outMt  have 
bKD  aovemaiMl  indeniJiiiiBi,  k>  alio  have  been^ — 
of  magnitude;  teiegraphi 

iy  the  Gnnenwealth,  have ,_ 

\  publkt  traiiee  uadetlakc^ 
alea.    In  i««5  a  .tnie  fank 
wu_  jatabliihed  to  provide  faonera  with  tbe  beccuair  mr^snC 

Ihrir  pndina  to  tbe  bcit  advantage  on  the  wnrid*!  iHTkeH. 
Produce  ia  ncdved  by  tho  departinent  of  agriculture,  prepared  lor 
ehipmiot,  ccniitd  ai  to  quality,  and  grxlEit.    Sonll  paiieb  (toM 


ttEI!°£«« 


■gnoc,  and  to  amage  for  the  aile  ol  ha  prodiice;  ■>  that  a  (aimer 
who  bii  no  icpreieniative  at  tbe  port  ol  iMinitioa,  but  h  daibDui 
of  aicenaialnf  wlietlter  a  profitable  trade  can  be  eKabliibed  in  any 
daia  of  ptodoee.  haa  only  to  Knd  Ibe  goodi  u  the  d<pAt,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  a  cheque  when  the  nle>  Ksouite  cant  to  band.  An 
advance  anHHinllng  l«  three-fillhi  id  tbe  value  of  tbe  peoduce  at 
S  %  it  made  if  denttd.  Wine  Alpped  thmgh  tbe  produce  dfpti  ia 
aaalynd  aiad  enniined  in  bulk  by  govemmeot  eipem,  and  U  leand 
to  lie  both  agund  and  pan  ia  lent  to  tbe  bcoidcd  d*pM  io  Londaa 
with  a  tcrtiScata  to  that  eflect:  thii  it  tccoided  oa  the  label  of  the  ' 
Inttlee  ia  which  it  ii  ntailed.  nnder  (he  mma  af  the  "  Oiiou  "  brand. 
CjnnidB  work!  have  been.erceted  in  variaui  centres  lor  treating  ore 
niied  by  Bunen  woridna  In  the  Beighbovrkanl'  State  ■meliere 
for  copper  ore  have  tieen  built  at  Port  Auguita,  but  are  not  now  in 
opefatisK  Then  li  a  Factory  Act  pBinittlng  Ibe  eiUhlidinKnt  of 
wagea  boards  and  aha  ligiitaitloa  providing  for  a  weekly  haU- 
holldiy  and  the  early  cloaing  of  nbope.    A  conipuiKny  CoDcaiitian 

Act  dealt  with  thepreveniio '  - — ' ''-'    —-•  '■  -   -■- 

The  Right  "~  "  ^  "■■- 


better  return  f«  their  laboBr  any  lairly  be  held  to  have  mined 
rethir  than  to  have  retanded  private  entetpriea.  In  1(93  a  boaua 
on  batter  exported  to  the  woitd'i  markeu  wai  tucceaitbl  in  htingua 
Into  eiiitence  a  ftilty  equipped  eiport  trade.  PuUic  onnion  in 
South  AeMraRa  hae  Httle  tolennce  with  hiiiy.  CtiOdren  an  pre- 
».»<  f,^  .cilia,  aniclei  U  the  icreete  iFier  t  p.m.,  ind  m  not 
--b  bee  from  niblk>houici.  Tbe  age  of  cooaent  bu 
in.  Tbe  noiikalion  by  medical  men  of  can* 
ilov*  to  theiocalauiboeitieiitcompul&ry. 


alhiwed 

been  ni»J  to  17  yei 

of  pulmonary  tuberci 

ffo  ^ine  have  been  ipareo  10  keep  pace  witn  moo 
rnonta  re  popular  education  as  an  Indiapennb^  feature  i 
Smith  AuKralia  baldi  in  reverent  arKi  loving  memo 
the  name  of  John  Andenoa  Manl^,  the  orwiiuinr 
tbe  itate  ichoot  lyeieiq^  who  died  in  1B96.  qi>d  to  «t 


)S4  the'  SiitithAuKn^il  Scha     . 

-  — — I  eaubliihed.  and  under  the  jnudepo 

r  Langdon  Bonython  proved  a  ntoit  valuable  inttitution. 

-  technical  ncboolt  an  in  operation  in  InduRrial  and  mlmng 
Lc-Met.  A  iiKrve  of  a  acrei  ii  attached  to  all  new  coantty 
■cbooli,  and  eyteniatic  leiwiiii  In  practBll  igrfeultan  ate  fives 
by  many  leacbcn.  In  order  to  encourage  ttee-planting.  a  yearly 
■chool  holiday  devoted  to  tbit  purpote,  and  known  aa  Arbor  Day, 
wu  eitaMiihed  in  i»3«.  With  ■  timlbr  ol^Kt  tbe  itate  hie  die- 
tribated,  fiec  of  chaiie,  s/>o»/»a  foren  tre«  toai,ooopen«na. 
Over  1,150.000  vinn  hive  aiio  been  riven  away.  Tbe  boyi'  field 
club  (i8§;),  with  Ibe  motto  "The  Naturaliit  love*  Utt,''  under 
the  diitcibn  of  Mr  W.  C.  Graiby.  wu  one  of  the  pioneere  J  Nature- 
uudy.  A  Itate  lecondary  kIhoI  (or  girli  hai  been  for  many  yean 
>d(-iuppatting.  and  In  tlU?  lecondary  igrlcuitDnl  vhooli  (or 
tioyt  were  oiwiniied  in  AdeUde  and  other  eetUn*.  Hall  the  wJiocJ 
boon  of  each  day  an  tpeni  in  llie  obav-raom,  the  remaiader  beroy 
devoted  to  workJiofi,  Sold  and  laboralon'  practice.     An  agn- 

'ultural  col1»e  It  Roveworliiy.  75  rr.  nortn  04  Adelaide,  imparti 
I lugb.ebnilirDreticar  end  praciicBl  training  infhe  vaiiodibnnchea 
if  agricuJluTV.  indurTinc  vitic-uhure  and  wine-making.  The  fee 
hirgcd  i>  i30  a  year,  inctuding  baud  and  lodginf.    iDfomaliM 
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A  lovnd  topAlhbnl 


iieiiidy  by  (he 

IIAMMBf    Rport*     '' 


nUTR  BKHD,  t.  aty  u<t  the  coanty-MM  of 
oHinly,  Indiana,  U^.A.,  »i  tbc  hcsd  ot  uvigalion  ind  on  Ibe 
HHiI hem  bend  (bence  the  umcjollbe  St  Jaicph  liver oiMidugEQ, 
ind  (by  nil)  86  nu  £.  by  S.  of  C1uci(d.  Fop.  (i«oo).  iSA«g, 
ol  wbom  8601  wete  facnpi-boni  (including  io%3  Pola  ud 
1401  Cenmns),  (iqio,  cemuil,  ss.ti^.  Land  una  (igot), 
fi  J  iq.  m  It  is  KTVcd  by  (he  Cnnd  Truni,  [he  LUe  Shore 
it  Uichigio  Southern,  the  Kidugaa  Central,  the  New  Jeney 
Indiana  &  Iliinoi*,  tbc  ChicagD,  Indiana  ft  Southern,  and 
(he  Vindslia  rallKrays,  and  by  lour  inter-aiban  electiic  lines. 
Among  the  principal  faujldin^  arc  the  city-hall,  the  county 
coun-hoiue,  the  pubbc  libraiy,  and  (he  OUver  Hotel.  In 
Notn  Dame,  a  suburb,  are  St  Mary's  CaUe«e  and  Academy 
[Roman  Catholic,  chartered  1855)  for  ^sb,  and  Ibe  univenity 
of  Nute  Dame  du  Lac  (Roman  Catholic,  Gnt  opened  in 
1041,  and  chaTlerod  in  1S44)-  In  1010  the  uaivenity  had  87 
iBitnKton,  loos  students,  and  a  library  oC  60,000  volumes. 
It  is  (he  beadquaners  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  ahoK 
sisters  have  charRe  o(  St  Mary's  College  and  Academy.  South 
Bend  tanked  fcrurtfa  among  the  manufactuiing  cities  of  (he 
Hale  in  190$.  Itt  bduslrial  eatablishmenU  include  carriagi 
and  wagon  woilii  (those  ot  the  Studeliaker  Broa.  Manolacturing 
Company  being  the  largest  in  the  world!,  plough  and  agricul- 
tural machine  works— the  OUver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  (ouaded 
by  James  Oliver  (iSij-mos),  being  patliculaily  well  known — 
the  wood-working  departmeot  of  the  Smger  Se«ring  Macbitw 
Company,  Iron  and  steel  ioundlies,  floui-miUs,  and  paper  and 
pulp  miUs.  Tbt  water-supply  is  obtaiDsd  Irom  ui  artesian 
wells,  with  a  dally  capacity  of  about  i4,ficD,(ioo  gallcas.  South 
Bend  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  vUlige  and  of  a  French  trading 

became  tbc  county-ccat  of  51  Joseph  county),  incorporated 
as  a  village  In  iSsj,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S65. 

lOOni  BBTHIBBBM.  a  borou^  of  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  00  the  Lehigh  river,  about  57  m.  N.W. 
fit  Philadelphia,  and  oppotite  Betbkhem,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  bridgea.  Pop.  (1900],  ij.H',  '>f  whom  $311  were 
iMrigB.bom  and  iis  were  negroes,  (1910  ctnsns),  19,973. 
It  is  served  by  the  Lebigb  ViUey,  the  Phitadelpbb  k  Reading, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  tbe  Lehigh  li  New  En^d 
railways.  The  borou^  is  the  seat  of  Lehigh  Univtnity. 
This  InstitutioD  was  founded  In  1865  by  Asa  Packer,  who  then 
gave  1500,000  and  60  acres  (afterwards  increased  10  n  j  acres) 
of  land  in  tbe  borough,  and  by  his  win  left  to  the  university 
libnry  {500,000,  arid  to  the  univmaiy  an  endowment  of 
ti.5oo,oDD  and  a  large  intcieiit  (about  one-third)  in  bis  estate. 
The  universit;  was  chartered  in  iBM;  it  embraces  a  school  of 
technology,  with  courses  In  civil,  mechanical,  metallurgical, 
mioiag,  electrical  and  chemical  engineering,  cIcctrDBetallurgy 
and  cheraislry,  and  a  school  of  general  Utnatuie  [1S7S),  with 
dusical  and  Latin-scientlBc  couiies.  In  1908-1909  H  bad  60 
Instructors,  1730  studeots,  and  a  library  of  117,000  volumes. 
Tbe  priDcipal  buOdinp  of  tbe  university  are  Packer  Hall  (1869), 
ttigdy  taken  ap  by  the  department  of  civil  cn^ncering,  tbe 
cbcmica!  and  cnetallnrglal  laboratory,  the  phydcal  and  elec- 
trical engineering  tabotstory,  tbe  steam  en^neotng  laboratory, 
WitUaDB  Hall  for  mechanical  engineering,  lie,  Saucou  Hall  for  the 
EngUah  department.  Christmas  Hall,  with  diawing-rooms  and 
the  offices  of  the  V.M.C.A.,  tbe  Sayre  sslTonomlcal  observatory, 
the  Packer  Memorial  Church,  Ibe  university  library  (189;), 
dormitories  (1907)  given  by  Andrew  Carue^c,  Dtosni  Memorial 
Hall,  a  students'  dub.  the  college  commons,  and  a  gymaa^um. 

South  Bethlehem  is  the  see  of  a  PmtataDl  Episcopal 
Usbop.  rhe  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  manufactures  here  iron 
■nd  (ted.  including  Bessemer  steels,  armour  plate,  aleel  rails, 


stationary  ai 
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!,  drop  for^gs,  iron  and  steel  castings, 
as  en^nes,  bydnulic  pumps,  projectiles, 
iron;  zinc  is  smelted  and  refined;  and 
(here  are  large  bouery  arid  knltdng  mills,  and  silk  mills  and 
cigar  factories.  The  total  valoe  of  the  borough's  factory 
products  increased  tram  l9,g64^S4  in  1900  10  tis,i75>4ii  in 
1905,  or  sjjV 

In  1S46  a  •rtter-cun  was  vtabliibed  where  St  Luke's 
hospital  now  stands.  In  the  adjdnlng  borough  of  Foontaln 
Hill  (pop.  in  1900,  1114),  and  for  a  few  yean  this  atlracted 

In  iRj]  works  wen  establisheil  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
oiide  of  line  from  a  calamine  found  beie.  In  the  neat  year 
metallic  line  was  pnxluced,  and  in  i86j  (be  first  sheet  ilDc 
made  in  America  was  rolled  here  Tbe  borou^  waa  locor- 
pora(ed  In  186^ 

■OOTHBiUDOK  a  (ownship  of  Worcester  connty.  Missschv' 
setts.  U.S.A.,  on  the  (Julnabaug  rivet  (which  here  falls  i6j  ft ). 
about  »  m.  S.S.W.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  (igoo),  io/hj,  of 
whom  3468  were  laceign-bon;  (1910  census),  ii,sqi. 
Area,  about  »  sq.  m.  The  township  Is  served  by  Ibe  New 
pn  ft  Hartford  railway,  and  by  Inltr-nitian 
Worcester  and  Springfield.  The  Sonthbridge 
ro)  comained  11,000  volumes  in  1910.  Optical 
nllen  and  print  goods,  cutlery  and  ahuitles 
an  (be" principal  manufactures;  in  190s  the  value  ol  the  total 
factory  product  was  (4,101.853.  The  factory  of  (be  American 
Optical  Company  here  tt  pavbably  the  largest  of  it*  kind  in 

In  1801  a  pdl  parish,  named  tbe  Second  Rell^us  Society 
of  Charlton,  and  popularly  called  Honest  Town,  was  formed 
from  tbc  west  pan  ol  Dudley,  Ibe  soulh-wcsl  part  of  Charlton 
and  (he  south-east  part  of  Slurbridge;  and  In  iSifi  this  parish 
became  tbe  township  of  Southbridge. 

See  the  LwAfli  published  (1901  iciig.l  by  Ibe  Quinabaog  Hiitocical 


York,  New  Hav 
(electric)  lines  to 
public  library  (18 


SOUTH  CAKOUHA, 

Sutes  ot  America,  and 
tween  latitudes  ja°  1'  , 
78"  jo'  and  83*  k/  W. 
E.  by  North  CaroUna 


Ocean,  S.W.  and  W   by  ll 
Chattooga  rivers,  which  sepante  it  fri 
ueais3o,9S4>q.  m.,  andci  thiS494sq.m 


iouth  Atlandc  state  of  the  United 
e  ot  the  onglnsl  thirteen,  lying  be- 
35°  17'  N  and  between  lopgituda 
I  is  bounded  N.  by  Nonb  Carohna. 
1  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.E.  by  the 


iptly 


■a  into  undulaimE  ridges  and  deeply  cut  valleys.    Id  the , 

ilain  region  a  few'mountiins'of  the  Blue  ^i'  -  -■-^'-  -'^' 
the  loot-hlns  to  3413  ft  In  Mc  Pinnacle.  31 
.  and  31J;  ft.  In  Table  Rock.  The  hiiihesl  t 
iMfiasMounlaln  (J548  ft.)  in  the  Bluefildgei 
ins  Kate  fine-  Tbe  mean  elevatioa  of  theent 
I.    The  principal  riven  ria  in  Ibe  Appalsi 
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ud^ow  aouth  (■ 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


:  ioto  tbc  AtluHic  Oooo.    In  th 


,  «  of  ihe  WiKi«,  Khitb 

if  known  in  Monh  Cinliu  u  thr  Ciuvba.  bmI  Hit  Connrw, 
■hkh  11  in  luiii  fonned  by  the  Broul  lod  ihe  S4lwl*.  and  (he  taiin 
e(i]u>i^cneinlinc»abiiuIonB-tul((hea«a(  ihiuaK.  Uthc 
nonh-oit  Iht  Cnii  Fcd«  and  in  uibuiarii*— iht  LUtk  Pcdn. 
Wacc*n>i«  and  Lynchet— ara  (■holly  wllhin  llw  Coaital  Plain,  bul 
(he  main  wtam  it  a  coniinualiai  below  (he  Fait  Une  at  (be  Vadkln 
^ —  _i.;-i.  ^-.  i-  .k.  ~<..n.,iq,  ol  Nonh  CaroBB*.  On  <bc 
"  I  in  At  Blue  OUgt. 
'"—  * a  (ribulaiy 


Cesiiia  bender  the  Cbanin  nw.  luui  w 

bccomM  iribuuiy  to  the  Tinaloo.  vhKh  in  turn 

<o  the  Savannah.    The  Conbahee  and  (he  Edi«o, 

H«.  and  Mk  Bkek.  mnh  ol  the  SaatM,  an  Ibe  prinnpil  ri' 

thai  ri«e  withia  Uia  Coaatal  Plain  and  po«  diieci  'la  ibe  oo 


.  and  not  inrrtquend/  (here  an  Falii  or  rapidi;  but  in  the 
ta]  Plain  region  the  current  bcconiea  tlu^giui.  and  Ln  timei 
fh  water  the  liven  apiead  over  wide  arena. 
HU.— The  pritKipal  an^mab  and  binli  In  Sonth  Carolina  are 
rabbili,  iquiiTcli.  opouunu.  muik.rati,  ncoHni,  minkt, 
'.  chEka.  wild  lurkeira,  "panridie"  (quil  or  bobwblie). 
1  an  very  taie.  and   pUmii' ((Bnihrn)  and  beaven  long 

re  thnithea.  moclnitg 


drum.  Uiirliut.  anappen.   t 

Carolina    haa    berome    populariy    kmr 
magnolJ'a.,  ih""«  m""' ■ "  ""'-  " 


•m,  cHickadm.  wari 
k  or  rice  birdij,  m 
™w  murrn  of  llie  ri 


..riE; 

pabuidi   wcaUisb   or  iqueiengver 
olfiih.  Oyueri.crabi.iMiiipaiid 


n  and  bay  Ircei.  In  niM  dI  the  uptande  ^Ihe  CoaRal  Plain 
■ion  the  )ong-tea[  pine  it  predominant,  bB(  lane  wala-oaki 
J  — J „(,,  ol  leveiil  olber  oalti  and  ol  hieCorioi  ate  not 


1  below  the  Fall 


hiltf  and  heavy-io 

thorr-tcaf  pine,  but  mOU  of  (be  trcn  m    upnc  vnnuns  arc  UE 

and  heinlock.    Among  indifenoui  tTrei.  ahr 


*  aho  aboundl   On  (1 


berry   pipe,   pawpaw,    perainuion,   plinn,   ciabipplc.   Mclinry. 

pear  and  cherry  art  also  CullivBlcrl-     Rath  Bwdinnnl  anri  flnwrrino 

plant*  are  e]icep(ioiully  abundant 

Iknt  A  mtrianut).  horae  mint  and 
(he  latler  are  ieuamlnei  anleu, 
and  go(den-raa.  Venn I's  flytrap  it 

equable.  At  CharlMlon,  for  exan^ 
eir"'7**F'!"To«ini'he  noiTh"« 


Eiii"'""  *■ 


40'  F.  at  Gttcnville;  tSe  mean 
neciuin  DTijy  lo  So*  F.  ai  far  ai  Columbia. 
Greenville  dnrruM  ID  7S'  F.;  and  the  mean 
Jecmin  lo  bi'  f.,  at  CduiTibla  and  to  JB-  F. 

^t«i'lC'''^*HiOHB'Ae%.«  rJ^^^ 
"SS  "ZpT,^^n'^™ry"j8^!""loS^'T 


m  the  louth-wau  along  the  coa 
»ninl  veclion.  and  Erooi  tbc  -m 


ins  rodia.    Tbtia  a 


aa  ban  b«  tneBd  bf  the  dUnwpldnn  al  iha  aadM- 

'--     *^ '—  onttly  of  gtanne  and  aneiia.  hu  in 

ere  ii  irap^oclt.  and  in  Ac  uiith.eui 

aeclioowoicdau.  On  ths  mon  level  anat  of  the  PiediKMl  PUlan 
tbc  ^nitic  aoil  la  a  Eity  miilure  ti  aaod  and  day,  bbt  on  liic 
-hillaidat  of  (be  river  unna  i(  ia  a  heavy  elay  of  raddith  colour, 
the  HBd  bavim  bam  waahed  down  (o  loen  Ibe  aoila  nl  the  CeaHal 
Plain.  In  all  tcctiont  Bt  (be  Piednonl  Plateau  Ibt  aubsiil  i>  a 
reddiih  or  yeltoniih  clay.  In  (ha  upper  Bclion  of  the  Coaual 
Ptainr^ion  (be  loil  ia  (or  (kt  mat  part  a  knaa  aaad,  tnit  Iwnidinil 
11  becomca  finer,  more  (enacioiia,  and  coniequeody  pun  Ivtile. 

^{nficlMirf.— The  number  of  farmt  In  South  Carolina  wat  U,BG4 
In  tleo.  ii;/!oa  in  ilQO  nnd  l5a.lM  tn  l9W--the  number  (or  Ibe 

of  relatiwly  imaH  pnductiviiy.  The  t«Ul  aaceagn  in  (unit  in 
iSSo  wai  Ij.a57.6lj  anea,  of  arliich  ^ija  aem  wet  improved: 
in  it^,  ij.tgf.ej)  acrct.  of  which  ;.3SSJJ7  acrea  were  Improved; 

pnivad.  The  total  vahie  of  larm  pniptit]'.  wiib  innmnenu, 
machinery  and  llvealock,  wat  M^.on.isa  in  lUO:  lii4,K49J7> 
(aiwaie  value  per  farm.  Iioaj)  in  i»90:  and(isjJ9i,iS9  laveraae 
value.  toSs)  in  1900;  while  (tieavcraee  value  per  atre  of  (arm-land 
incieated  from  lq.U9  in  tt^D,  to  lio.gi  in  190a    (M  farmi  of  lodi 

iween  Joo  acret  nnd  looo  acm  Iheit  vcit  3te)  in  lUo  and  aji* 
ia  1900;  of  yt  acm  and  lew  than  100  ai:iti  iReie  were  IJ.6i>  m 
iBSo  and  19.M4  '"  "f"'-  "'  ™  >""  ""'  'r"  ''*"'  So  acrri  ihtie 
were  j6S9  In  1680  and  JJ*'  in  1900.  Farrai  norVed  by  owner, 
nunbnrd  46,64s  in  IMD  and  boM'  In  iv;  by  caih  lenanta, 
ii;9;4  Hi  iMo  and  37Atfi  in  two;  by  thai*  ttntnia.  £MM  « 
ISM  and  37.BjB  in  ipoo.  Of  ihe  I5S,JSJ  latmi  in  (he  Mate  w 
1900,  SsjSl  •tre  worked  by  negniea  of  whom  11-3%  were  owntfa 

The  Hale  lonf  nul^eanked  all  Mhar  Matti  I*  (be  (nwiaf  ol  lict. 
but  tkia  indunry  haa  dedinad,  and  South  Cnralina  ii  new  aurpaiaed 
by  b«h  Louinana  and  Teua.  Cation  ia  tbc  aute'i  mott  valuabk 
crop.  The  cotton  ptoducl  'of  (he  Kale  in  18S9  ni  7t;.l9a  balck 
In  IB«  it  war  BStjiI  balei.  and  in  1400,  T,oa;,ooo  baler.  The 
principal  ttreak.  with  ibe  anwunli  and  valuta  of  ihe  crona  in  1^ 
and  l«09  ait:  Indian  oom.  I7,43».6ia  biiih.  ((»,U9.eo«l  in  1899 
and  xjJUifiso  bath.  (SUiU7.«idJ  in  J909;  wheat.  J.oi7.Jt9 
buJi.'^msS.isS)  in  1699  aiid  J.Sio.™  W*.  (Is-sCj,™)  in 
1909.  Oili,  2.661,670  buih,  (JI,»6.S7S)  in  IS99  and  443"'™ 
buih.  (»]. 190.000)  in  1909,  Rice.  47.360,11*  lb  (fi.]66,JiB) 
'    hall  of  ihe  total  number  (4«,1SJ) 


b™.  'lJ«J.™™ ; 


JIfiaiai       ■" 
•  tJM.lJ 


J.^S.970  ft  (»l.»97J93l  in  '»»■ 
in  i9D9;'bay  and  loraie,  3r3.349 

,„ hayaioBeSl,oiioI0D>(1l.l]6j>») 

e«.  3^69.957  buih.  tfi Jja,i05)  in  1899  «nd  Itifm 
c  value  of  the  mineral  product  of  the  itatr  wet 

-      ,     .   1901,  fcjosjoj  in  1907  and  UMixai    U  1908. 

The  total  value  o(  Ihe  productt  of  manuftctuTuig  indualnia  haied 

of'llie"p(&l™o(  aU  manufac"un^:n"uiitiei.'  The  ioob  valuable 
tingle  mineral  ii  i)bo^>hate  reck,  which  i>  found  in  ■  bell  70  m. 
hMif  by  JO  m-  wide,  eatcndmc  f  nm  the  mouth  of  the  Bi«ad  Hva 
near  Port  Royal  in  ibe  (auih.eau  10  the  headwatira  of  ibr  Wando 
river  in  ihe  gorth-eaK.  The  chid  dcpmita  an  found  in  Baikctcy, 
Dorchnter.  (Huileitan.  Colleton  and  Reauforl  countiu,  ai  Ibe 
boliam  of  rlvtra.  ao  to  JD  f(.  in  depth,  and  on  land  at  an  elevation 


'i^-' 


Aihley  Rive 

and  in  1908.  JI5J93  long  ton*,  valued  at  I 

other  mioerahpniduecdrii  1906  waaailolt.    .._._ 

clar.  tiio.6j6;  and  manuiic,  ti3i494-  The  pnduci  ami  value 
of  mineral  walcn  waa  796,7u  gall.  IliQs.iSi)  in  1907  and  171.571 
(Jli.    1!7'>.937)    in.  19M.     Minerali  wKch  11m  not  mined  com- 


hA, 


Sbi"''a''n'3 


1;  gnpUia  in  Srwtanboi 

:  noiu  and  nnriii.weet  pc 

in  Spaitanbuii  and  York  lounim:  »lc. 

gnlcna,  brown  coal,  malachllt,  phoiphale 

imber  of  (actnrlet  In  SoBth  Canliia  tn 


DiailizodbyGOOgle 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


1174;  fa  19111 

m  fSO,o57v»»  in  1W»  to  fnM'.'JS  "  "JOSI  ^*  «IM  1*  U 
da  uenued  Imii  SiiM*.i<i9  n>  $ij,4lBMr;  tin  vahie  of  d 

dueB  d  ths  nml  oabliibBMDti  inowd  fnm  tttMOAl- 

a  |£4jU7,7^i  vUk  du  of  tte  ncfan  nUUiihiH  incnHcd 
**■  '."•♦W^  "  ».'♦•«■•*!*!  "*,??  rnuBlur  (]l«i|il«fa 
n  nin]  aublHhiMnl*  wamme  inoi  JMIA  la  9K7H<  imlk  ilua 
n  uibaB  HUbliihiiwaB  iacnaad  fnu  7409  to  W»7>  M«*  (!»■ 
I  of  tbs  niiiiuUaauiiiia  buUuIiiiau  *Ba  mnal  in  Ibc 
nulacCure  of  cottoa  Eoada.  ii£  lumber  And  limber,  of  lotilizen. 


-  .^o.  —  . . :  taM'M^i 

U^MItM  m  190s;  <*•  ■"™««  =unib«  •!<  wi(°- 
eanaeig  wu  30.MI  in  1900  ud  17,171  ui  UOj:  uid  llw  BBUHUit 
'^"»«™,ISJ>**.S«OB"90O«'<IW.7p;.tS»"i905-  ,T1ib  nunibef 
ol  csubluliiiiaiiM  In  1900  m>  to,  mi  in  190s,  117;  tks  numbtr  ol 
pruduaiii  iplndlo  ia  190a  n>  i,43i,Mg,  and  in  ijoj,  j,g&«/i9i; 
ind  tlK  miinba  of  Idoiu  w  1900,  4^,663.  aiM  in  190;.  711701. 
TliF  lua  of  doimidc  coaoD  incrwad  Iran  i/ii/at  bala  in  190a 
<"  SU4A7  bain  ia  1903,  and  the  amooat  pAd  lor  (bia  conoR 
incrtawd  fran  fi4Ai^.5»  ta  foo.4JI.i39-,  In  Ibe  lame  pmod 
dw  nmguDl  Dt  Igmfn  oitton  wed  iDcmaid  Iroip  :>io  balta  in  1900 
U  i&u  1^1™  >n  1905.  and  iluaaoiiai  mid  lor  ii  Iram  tiofoi  in 
1900  u  tiiieao  In  1^.  Tlu  princlpil  pnidiwt  □(  ibt  laill* 
wai  plain  cloUii  for  pnoliug  or  cenvcnint,  g|  a  qualily  iaa  than 
No.  M  warp,  of  which  tlicn  wen  (mducal  <ti^jo.9ai  ■).  ydi... 
viJiialal(l4,o'^,496>>i  1905.  a>  cenqiaicd  witfa  97 ju.ufi  u.  yda.. 
.»i...j  «»  c  ,..<  .»a  :-  ,««     rbL.^  —j — ^  nod  IhHi  valuo  in 


Sf; 


(»i'jMS,SS4)'  m   im:  y.™"fot  ik.  i4(»i»iV6"a 

90J   ui    19m  and  31.64SJ97  tb   (»6ji;,79s)   In   1905; 

.,  -hAbunia.  yJl.     1(5^78.017)   In   1900  anj  Mjsi,799 

,fai[l,4<4^>nl9eoand45,llO4Maa-yda.(»l.i7S,6s0lni9OS. 

Tbe  vaJua  oi  die  praducca  el  «uer  iaddBtnQ  ui  ifoo  aiid  1905 
wen  aa  foUowa:  Limber  and  dmber,  fu43^6j  in  1900  and 
K,79i,4St  <n  1909;  cottonseed  oil  and  calie.  H.iouiJ  in  1900 
anil  fs.^i.llS  ia  loosi  krtHiien.  (4M1JM  in  1900  and  h,fij7.S7t 
■a  rqoji  lumbar  and  pUaiof-aiiU  pMucta,  includinB  ta»h.  u»n  and 
blind!.  }i,ai6j]«  in  1900  and  (1.47S,sSl  In  1905;  hoiiery  and  knil 
Ipods.  (391,137  in  1900  and  il/y^^Ht  in   190s;  cats  and  £cnBra] 


ira  o(  South  Carolii 
a  il  alio  a  imali  ckua 


inigoaaiidti,oSM9Din  i< 

,~-Tbe  prinanl  lumlvr 
yellow  (or  "  loiitWn  ^  pine,  and 
of  cypma.   The  Maud  of  yellow  e^i 
mated  at  5Jt&  million  (t.:  and  in  .f^  .,  -^ 
million  rt.    Tbe  value  oF  the  lumber  jxodi 
f l.lsa,Ma  in  iSjo  to  fjj07,itl4  in  1900.    Soine  uie  a  alM>  made 
of  Ihe  ian«  rewnina  ol  Ihg  Hate  in  the  manulaclure  of  veneer, 
paper  pulp,  turpentlnt  nod  other  cbernicali. 

nikrin.— llie  total  yield  tA  the  ttate'i  liiheriee  in  I^  wai 
6,174,443  lb,  valued  to  (be  Gibemwn  at  $3biXay  whicb  u  an  in- 
ciea«  ovei  that  of  1897  of  tX^toll  lb  and  of  Sjl,Jfi}  in  value. 
The  number  of  penom  employcij  in  190a  wu  3713,  an  increase 
over  1897  of  1J74:  (be  amount  of  capital  invcuad  in  19CB  was 
•310.713.  an  increaie  over  ite?  of  ti4<>,3(9-  The  oyner  liihery 
npreiented  in  1901  about  4}%  of  Ihe  miiir  value  oi  the  iiates 
fitWiea.  (he  ca(ch  in  thai  year  being  689.70a  biith.,  valued  at 
t|iS,4«0.  an  '"k™  "^J**'  "L"*!**'  '™*''  "^  VM'*^. 

"     ■'         "  'WS   "•   (*^J*4); 

(lii.w);  jhnmB, 
mullet,  13SAD1)  B> 


•rbUina,  6(l6joo  R>  (fWiUS);  era  baaa.  7 
•bad,  4M.IU  ll>  liaa,iSi):zlBtB,  >8^3S  buil 


Other  ^  ti 


ISDiU 


.   79*«   lb   *373»>r,tf 

(ue.  is.TOD  lb  iiifm): 

nclude  tbe  dicepahcad. 


>7A»'  bBs.5*J);  mulfci 
(»373»>r,t6"i>ncl  Ihh. 


apcuxipfiated  for  building  ■ 


(1,711,6^,  a  large  part  of  whici 


inJ^SdT^ 


501 

-   i-i  — i-^- ii— J?"'*"**' 

and  tbme  baibsura.    The  SavanMh 

f»D  Sanaaah  to  Aunua,  Caorfia  (301  m.l, 
watH  depth  ia  a  f  [„  aid  fnm  Auputa  to  Peien- 
'  laibaaia.     Other  na*%al>l»  nrcami  an  iha 

....,     ,  , ^f!"^  ^  "■>'  ""  f^™'  •■•*"  to  Smllh-a 

urn  (51  at.)!  Itac  Cwn,  IS  Stnwbirry  Fetiy  Cjo  m.);  the 
Aihley,  to  UnU  d]  m.>!  dia  EdialD,  nCBignard  Undmg  (160  ml : 
the  South  Edino,  to  the  North  EdiBo  (11  n.);  tbe  Bautort.  to 
theCoaawRive.-Ui  ii-}iand  tfaeSantee,  to  theconaueoceol  thn 
Congaiee  and  Waietee  rircn,  wUch  are  navigable  for  Hatboata. 
The  porta  of  eitqt  an  Cbwieiton,  Beaufort  and  CcMietowiL 

fapulaliim, — Tbe  pqwlation  ip  1880  ml  995^77;  in  1890, 
','Ji,'49;  in  19™.  tJlojiS;  and  in  1910,  1,515,400,'  In 
only  one  oUicr  Rate,  Hisiaippi,  in  190a  the  ocgioea  eicteded 
the  whites;  in  South  Carolina  sB-4%  of  the  total,  ot  781^11, 
were  negroei  or  at  negn  descent,  and  41-6%  were  whitei;  hut 
there  wu  a  alight  falliog-QS  b  the  peicenuge  of  negioei.  thii 
having  been  59-9%  in  1S90.  Of  tho  total  population,  996% 
were  nalive-bom.  Tbere  were,  io  1900,  sS'm6  oal'Ve  whitei; 
(^518  peraoni  ot  foreign  birth,  lit  Indiani  and  67  OuneK. 
Of  the  inhabitanU  bom  in  the  United  States,  ig,;]!  weie 
nativea  ot  North  CatoUsa,  and  13,544  <nre  nativei  of  Geotgia, 

native!  of  Ireland.  Ot  the  total  population,'  I7,fi98  were  of 
foreign  paienlage— t,e.  either  one  or  both  parents  were  ioreign- 
bom— and  1503  were  of  German  and  1607  ot  Irish  parentage 
on  both  the  father's  and  Ihe  mother's  side.  In  1906  there  were 
in  the  state  655,933  member*  of  difieitnt  tiligious  denomina- 
lioni,  of  whom  the  Sapiiit  bodies  were  the  itiongest  with 
341,456  communicants;  the  Methodist  bodies  had  149,169 
members;  3S,S13  were  Preihyleiians;  11,651  were  Lutherans; 
io,]i7  were  Roman  Catholio;  and  Ss;?  were  Protestant 
Episcopaliana.  From  1890  Co  1900  the  urban  papulation 
(irf.  In  places  nilh  4<»o  inhabitants)  increased  from  &tr4J9  to 
i57Ttrr;  the  seml-uiban  population  (i,e,  population  of  in-^ 
coipocated  places),  or  the  approdmite  equivalent,  having  less 
than  400a  Inhabitants)  increased  from  93,511  lo  104.351: 
while  the  rural  population  (i.e.  population  buttideof  iocoipoiaied 

,078,853.     The  principal 

(the  capital),   Spailanburg, 


:ies  arc  Chailestoi 
teenville,  Suniii 
.,4d«iiii' 


Anders 


le  Caialini 


nth  Carolitia  1 


id  Rock  Hill. 


1S6S,  1868  and  1895.  An  ame. 
may  be  proposed  by  either  hou& 
approved  by  Iwo-thirds  of  the  mt 
then  be  submitted  (0  the  people 


ivemtd  from  1670 
rol  i6£5,  from  1719 
13  from  th^  Ceown, 
177S,  1773.  I790k 


of  the  legislature;  il  it  is 
>bei3  elected  to  each  il  must 

:  state  house  of  ttprcsenta- 
vote  of  a  majoiily  and  sub- 
house  of  Ihe  neat  genera] 


*qiieiHly  1  majgrity  vole  in  t 

laiembly  il  becomes  part  of  thi  

onveniion  to  revise  the  coBilituiioii  may  be  called  by  a  !«». 
hinii  vote  in  each  house,  anbiequeiitty  ratified  by  a  majorily 
rote  o(  the  electors  of  the  Hate. 

EBective  (mtectioa  agahnt  a  ponibte  reitoration  of  nejro  rale 
Gflmi  to  have  been  aimed  at  in  the  snflnge  prvvisiont  ol  the  new 
Qnstitutran.  Two  plans  of  regiitralian  were  prm^ided,  one  tcmpo- 
ary,  the  other  penninrnl.  l)p  la  the  lit  of  January  It9fl  all 
nrwn  oiberwiK  DualiKed  could  tegister,  prmi-'- •  A-^^-  " 
od  a*y  eactim  of  (be  caaitttutlon  or  undenti 
t  when  nad  >o  diea  by  the  legiitnTian  officer,  ana 
, . "^-Ivoteia  for  life.    Tbe  obrioi 


"A  "*' 


Ondee  Ihef , , ,. ,...  ^, 

disappear.  ThoiB  whs  ihoirtd  apptv  for  trcbtniion  al 
I<t  oHantiaiy  1«9t  mat  be  able  \o  read  wiSt  write  any 
ol  tb*  conDilution  tutmriRed  10  them  by  the  retntrtlion 
or  mun  ^ow  that  thty  hiTe  paid  alt  laies  lor  the  piTviou! 


1790, 149,073;  ita 


lio,4i5,iiSi   )Bio,soi.74i:   1^ 


SOOTH  CARDLINA. 


'liikme  in  ihv  tuie  of  h  mmtlisiHiljr),  in  ihc  couBiy 
UTp  knd  ia  t^  wriUni  prednct  f«r  foar  noothk  nxd  w 


gsvtrBsr  an  diiqiULli&nJ  Inm 
for  tuo  ytits  and  ii  cii^Uc 


85s  'be  lovemor  holds  office 
le-clection.  Tba  govttnoc  and 
ine  jifutcoAat-govanor  mu»  be  Ihirty  yttn  c4d  uid  inutl 
hive  been  ciLizeni  of  ihe  United  Staid  and  ciliieni  and 
■nidcnii  of  the  ilaie  for  Bvc  yean.  The  goveraoi  hat  a  veio 
power,  extending  to  the  lepante  itenu  in  apprspiiaiioti  billi, 
Kbich  may  be  oveicome  by  a  two-Ibirds  mnjoHty  in  eacb  Iiouu 
of  the  General  Auembly;  three  day)  (eiduding  Sunday)  are 
allowed  to  the  goveTDOr  for  vetoing  hiUa  or  joint  reaoluiiona 
pauedbylbe  Cenerit  Aaaemhty.or only  two  daysil  the  General 
Amtnblv  adjpum  before  three  days  have  elapsed.  Tbc 
Ifeuteoant-govenior  ta  the  pre^dlng  officer  of  the  senate,  and 
succeed]  the  governor  U  the  governor  II  leRioved  [nun  olticc 
by  impeachRienl.  death,  resignation  or  olherwiie.  Other 
administialive  officers  ol  the  itate,  each  elected  for  two  yean, 
are  a  iFcretiry  of  state,  a  comptrolki-gencnl,  an  atlomey' 
adjutant  and  inspector^general,  and  a 


..  of  edun. 

The  Itiile  legislature  is  officially  styled  ihe  Gem 


and  is 


a  !Iou! 


of  Reprrsentativei  is  composed  of 
eiecica  every  two  yean  and  agipoTilaned  among  the  counlLcs 
according  to  population;  Ihe  Senate  o[  one  member  [lom  each 
county,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  year?,  the  term  of  one-half  of 
Ihe  senators  ending  every  two  years.  Annual  sesiions  of  the 
General  Aucmbly  are  held,  bcgiiiaing  00  the  KCond  Tuesday 
In  Janiniy.  In  1904  the  legisbture  submitted  an  amendment 
providing  for  bitmniol  sessions  and  it  was  mtlfied  by  a  popular 
vote,  but  inasmuch  as  the  conslttulion  requires  a  subsequent 
ritl&catlon  by  the  lef[islalure,  the  question  came  up  agsin  in 
the  session  of  1905.  Attetilian  was  then  called  to  the  fact  that 
"■"  ...  .  "- Ve  other  changes  '     ' 


a  legal  c< 


The  judicial  power  Is  vetted  In  ■  Supreme  Court  and  two 
circuit  CDuru,  1  court  of  common  pleas  having  dvil  jurisdiction, 
and  1  c*urt  of  general  lotlans  having  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  supreme  court  consista  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  asiociaics, 
ttcdcd  by  a  joint  viva  voce  vole  of  Ihe  General  Assembly  for  a 
term  ol  tight  years.  In  each  of  the  dght  circuita  it  a  circuit 
judge  elected  hi  a  similar  manner  for  four  years.  The  niagiv 
imcj  or  JuHlccs  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  govemot — 
a  wise  provision,  because  under  Ihe  constiiuiion  of  1K68  negtoei 
were  frequently  elected  who  could  neither  read  not  write. 

Loral  OnrrKinnU.— The  unit  ot  local  govemmenl  in  South  CarO' 

Ih  a  body  ^ilic  aHd  carporaie."  The  conatirulton  alv  provides 
for  thi  ntaUithmeni  of  a  new  county,  "wheoaver  ow.lhiid  ot 
the  qualified  eleciun  within  Ibe  area  of  ar\i  •mim  nC  mn  nU 
county  proposed  10  be  cm  cR  id  form  a  new 


mvidartl^t  n 


i."=SP"JfSS3 


:of  » 


■  oauatrshak  be  a 


a  than  D1K  ant  hwdiBl  and  tmmi^tMalh 
part  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  inhabctania  o(  the  state,  aai  tbaH  ii 
have  liH  aueued  laxable  propefly  than  o«  aul  OM.half  iwHioai 
ol  doUan.  nor  ahall  it  contain  an  tna  of  less  (has  iMr  bindnd 
•quaiE  mild  ";  and  (hat  "  au  old  OHintr  shall  be  nduod  ta  leas 
area  than  five  bundred  aquaie  milo.  10  loaaiiesied  tamble  Hnperty 
than  two  imlhon  dollars,  lor  lo  a  xnaUer  poDulation  th«i  fifteen 
thouuad  inhabtanta."    The  Gewnl  Aasfmbly  luy  alter  county 


ia  these 


iitofl.  Th* 


. ii«t  of  Ihe 

,  LIB  tuuniT  la  antbottied,  howevcT,  to  reeover 
IS  Iba  persona  engand  In  the  hrBctabig.  A  fosnh 
uniumi  Kaiurc  ii  that  Saioh  Cafouna  has  wnlied  Ibe  principle 
of  dimet  primBiy  luminatkins  (a  all  elgctivi  ofliciitt  from  fovenur 
down.  UnlHd  Siatn  tenalcn  ai*  in  pnctiie  deQed  by  the  people. 
f«  the  logUaturc  merely  ngiBara  the  rauh  of  the  pttmary.  ■^~-* 
an  abmlute  nialatilv  of  the  vouaeaB  s  reouind,  il  isoltea  neo 
ID  hold  a  •rcDiid  pnmaiy  in  which  only  the  (Wo  kadiin  camt 
are  conudend  die  act  of  tba  imd  of  December  iSBt,  at. 
foru  Sandm,  u  S.C  t7B).  Smith  CaroUna  ia  Ibe  only  mi 
whlcll  dinme  is  not  allowed  in  any  drcimnaiKcc,  this  is  a 
pn^viaion.     Divorcs  wne  not  permitted  beforr 


lint  of  a  wile  dyina  Intetuie,  tt 
ihird  of  Ibe  oute  iftbere  an  one 
o(  the  (Mate  if  then  are  no  ehilc 
Tenancy  by  OHitRay  ms  aboliihi 
'II  obulns;  Ihe  widow^t  accHua 


propernr  to  Che  nkie  of  fioo  wUch  bet 
or  10  tbt  buibai^  and  irife  jointly  an 
levy  or  ale  eioept  for  laiei.  purchaae 


r  unre  r.Mldr 

fn  1M3,  hut  ihe"tigJHof' 
-  -'adistfir  ---   '— 

-, 4a  of  (hi 

wbichbi(o(ig(otl 


.    Theei 


*  a'^w? 


theenenl  of  Kxty  houninanyoneyear.   A  picJ 

duccd  in  (he  legislature  <tf  IB9J  waa.  ihrouBh  ih 

Tillnian  Kefom  faction,  replaced  by  a  soballtu(e  muirfc,  wiuci 

BAabliilied  a  ifispensary  syAeid,  based   upon  the  Ooilienburi 

en.    This  avitem  vent  into  effect  in  July  itai  and  waa  in  ' 
thirteen  yean.    Under  ilthc  Hate  boiwht  In^uor-  -~-^ 

sumers  in  packages  of  not  less  than  one  half.pint;  1 
were  open  from  tanriie  to  auniet,  no  salei  were  r 
of  drunkards,  and  no  Hqoor  waadr -• ■ 


;SK.;; 


prohlbitionim.  '  The  Supicnie  O  ' 

TO  one  decided  In  Apiif  i«M  tL__  

but  in  October  a  elian«  In  the  oenonnel  of  the  gouti  brought 
about  a  RvenaL    The  Supreme  Couit  of  (he  Vnited  Sut«  held 


ittltution  {Sat  v,  D 
id  bl  laoa  and  amei 

county  iSe  d»)ee  L_.    ., ,   _... 

{■ovitotbat  (f  they  adopt  iha  latter  ihn>  1 


of  the  InlerBale  cofrmerce  diuie 

"  I6jU.S.s»).    Under  the  Hric* 

I99S.  which  pve  the  people 

dinienucy  and  prohlbhisii, 

ha  latter  ih^  muat  pay  the 

litE^ 


cbriatca  or  minora    The  o 


ig  Ikpion  waa  forbidden 
r  be  made  only  through 
tt  night  or  on  Sundav.  n 
ion  of  t»9i  foriude 
ilfomi.    Anaaof 
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tdmUma.'^M  «ri*  u  i}io  paHk  Kheol  admiten  «■  pn- 
vicM  for  imKtsit  childrm.  The  pRKnl  rm-Khsol  lyitcm  «» 
tMblillKd  in  fB63.     The  rducuinnal  lyitcm  ii  under  the  upFr- 

ef  ■  b«H  composed  of  the  loverrior  ■nd  not  excerdins  •even 
oalKf  penoH  upointHl  by  nie  Epvtnwr,  Th«  conriTutioB  of 
lt»5  sfdcRd  ■  thm-mitli  levy-  Tht  yntm  Uth-Kbsol  lydem 
data  fnim  za  act  of  1907;  and  in  1000-1910  iTicj«  wrrv  Iji  hifih 
KhoDli,  six  of  uhkb  nquiird  a  (u![  lour-ytan'  counc.     Tbt 

•Kb  wbitt  papil  and  tI-41  Isr  nch  iKiro  pupil  In  i^;  in  1909 
k  WW  tlO-J4  for  eicll  wKite  pupd  and  tl-70  for  tnch  K^. 
The  ichoott  are  wppofted  by  taxalun;  tbey  [omwriy  rrcfivod 
the  proRll  from  ibe  diipensary.  The  maximum  local  tax  levy 
h  eieht-inllll  for  tlcmenlaiy  «hoal<  and  Ln-o-milti  lor  high 
■hooli.  la  l9aS-I4o^  the  total  tipefiditures  for  ja66  pubTic 
«lioi>1i  t(i7H  for  Bhitet,  IJM  (or  pctiobI  in  tbo  fUtc  »« 
ti.toS.Mfi,  of  which  tl.M0.7u  wM  fof  ohitei.  Tha  neaae 
y«aHy  talary  In  J9o8-J9og  in  vrhiic  viTiools  was  l-i79-7q  for 
men  and  (I49'il  for  vomrn  Icutitn;  In  ncgm  Khuoli  the 
cortnpofidfnf  ulaWn  wprc  Iii0-i7  and  toi-45.  TV  etote  hji>- 
pam  wholly  or  In  nan.  the  unioenity  of  South  Carolina  (brf«e 
1906  Soutli  Caiohna  Collets},  ertaUUed  at  ColHrnhb  in  1*01; 
iSe    South    Otolina     Miiieaiy    Academy     (locally    called    ■-'The 


■   South   Catolii 
Colten 


£lT^ 
1     MilKaiy    Academy     ( 

It  at  CliacFeUan  In  1S45,  _. 

rkiDion,  Oeonc*  eonniy,  with  di 
ty,   mcchuica  and  deittriclty. 


H  colltge  of  ChaileUoa  (mo,    , 

.^^  (llaS.  Lulbenn)  at  Newbaiy,  the  (Vnliytarian  G>IIe(e 

il  Sooth  Carolina  (iMo)  at  Clinion.  Eniuiic  CoIIikb  llSr-    • — 


ni>,    Newherry 

_,.  .jtnita  GoUep- 

a  (iMo)  at  ClinwB.  EnJuiic  CoIIikb  IiSi%  Aiw 

„ „  (■n!d)ylerian)  at  Due  W«t.  FurSin  Unlvenltj 

(ISSI,  BaptiitJ  at  Cfffnvnie.  and  WoffonI  Colli!Be(i«54-  Mohodin 
Epiacapal  Sowh)  al  Spananbuv;  for  women.  CTonvene  CoHeze 
,.•— .^.^.1  ,.  o — 'aiiBn;,   ■•-  -~-" —  '—  "< 


htgo.  IVtibyttrian)  u  Columbia,  CJumbia  CoIIcr  (lau,  non- 
xelarian)  i«ar  CoIumKi,  Giienville  Ferofc  CoHcse'tBHTBantiiL) 
at  Gmnvilte.  Lander  Female  CoHege  (1871.  until  loo]  JiWllliami- 
»A.  and  until  1904  the  WilliaF»— *™*  "       ■     "  ■'         ....... 

Etncopal  South)  at  Cneamiod. 
iSw.  AHOtlale  Rtfoi '  =- 

ItDci,  Oallia  Univer 

jrg,  ADen  UirFvn^Ij 


oil™.  Mi 

_ , . .4»  Due  Wo«  Penak  College 

llSsq,  Aueciale  Rtfomxd  Pnibyierian)  at  Due  West;  and  for 
ncfnici.  Clallia  Univenity  (1M9,  MttboiliK  Epjicopil)  at  OonGO 
burg,  ADen  UirfvM^ly  {iBgi.  Atricao  Mellioditt  Episcopal)  ot 
<3Dliiinbia,  and  fntral  normal  and  induHrial  achogli  TVre  are 
tbeoloclcal  innnariB  at  CoJumbia  {1S3&,  Pnnbytcrian).  at  Due 
Wen  (i8J7.  Aiiocials  Rtlansad  Pnibytslan),  and  at  Ms«ai 
Pl«ant  [1898,  Lulhetao). 

Oarillti.  &c.— The  tUle  has  lu  board  d  pubis  cluriln,  and 

feen  of  the  poor,  .oxnt  in  Charlctton  aiid  Columbia  whov  poor 
an  prondHJ  for  by  the  municipal  auihoriiiea.  The  counly  Rmv 
niUuonera  of  each  dwinly  liave  chane  of  thepooe^otiK  oi  the 
county,  appoint  iti  ftupennt«ident,  pEyilciaa  and  other  officiaja. 
and  leport  annually  to  the  judge  of  the  Co<irt  of  General  Senioni. 
who  lubmiit  Ihii  report  to  the  gnind  jury.  Each  poor-house 
BUiH  have  luBkienl  tillable  hind  10  giv*  noptoynKitt  leanpaupeia 
wko  are  aUe  to  wotk.  There  la  an  uMKuiioa  kv  the  dufTduinb 
and  blind  (1S49.  ■'"a  |S}7  a  uate  initilDtioD)  at  Cedar  Socinn 
and  a  uate  hotpita!  (or  the  inune,  (oiindid  in  1811  at  roIumCiia 
by  Samuel  nrrov  (1760-1834]  and  opened  ia  1S28.  The  lUte 
paidtetMlaqF  ia  alao  al  Columbia. 

Ktmeif—TtK  imane*  Wtbe  ataw  an  derived  milnly  tnm, 
the  gtnaral  prc^etty  tax,  leci.  lictnca,  diapeniani  (aufin  and 
photphate  nyaltiea  At  the -bcainning  of  the  Civil  War  the  public 
debt  wa>  ti.Si4.fl6]-ai  and  tlie  crwlit  of  the  ueic  wai  tound. 
The  eUi^troni  cDTilracled  In  upporc  of  the  war.  amaurtinr  to 
about  lj™floo  were  of  COUTH  iMlKKed  by  the 
mest.    Thrie  were  id  maiir  imgularitiei  aod 


impouible  10  div;aver  their  eaact  anounc.  EBtinulA  of  the  total 
debt  in  i>7i  vary  from  t>8iOao,caa  to  tjj.Doa.ooo.  The  hrit 
■ep  toward*  rvpomatfaHi  waa  taken  by  the  *'  carpel-bag  ■'  legiihlure 
of  1873.  when  it  provided  (or  the  iiHe  cf  omialltlaiMl  bomb  to 
nelace  (be  oulilandiiu  ablitatlsoa  at  the  rata  of  iflyontaon  the 
ddlar.     Nearly  lii  nuOkin  dollan  worth  were  dcilared  anil  and 

._ij  i_ —  '. ,  -Kk.,,..  ....ftority  of  taw.     After  the 

7  a  fun" 


of  the  Democrat*  to  pDwi 
and  the  gowrnmen  €ni 
Tbe  greater  pan  of  Ibla 


irthcT  inveatigatton 

■_mninnj    MpDUilrilliy   fOT  fw.^UD.uw. 

(uoded  nndtc  an  act  oi  Cfetaber  1S91. 


loyiliy  on  phoi^le  btda     la  lyn  ily  (unda 


m  in  1907  a  Stale  Diiptnu 


forjMin,^ 

up  ttelni. 

I  o»td  (or  liquor 

-^itcd  the  uil  on 

ss 

uedMheci 

it  court  of  appeal* 

plea  and  » 
909  (hi*  la 

tibciuiidaigtolbe  h 

iKl*  <rf  a  n^lver; 

but  in  AprU 

by  the  daiiion  of 

EL"^«5i£s 

and  U  add 

S«a»,.,ul,eff^m. 

he  weekly  leporta 

Hfibvy.— TliclibtoTy  ot  South  CucUu  may  ba  divided  Into 
four  main  pcdodi:  tbe  period  ot  diuovd?  and  oploratloa 
(ij]0-i66j];  the  period  ol  proprituty  mis  ([Mj-I7ig);  the 
period  of  royal  rule  (1719-1776);  and  the  period  of  ilatehood 
(liom  1776).  The  drst  Europeans  to  visit  the  ooaW  were  a 
parly  of  Spaniirdi  from  Cuba,  in  ijjft  In  ij6i  aonie  French 
Proicslanu  under  Jean  Ribaut  made  an  unsucceisful  atlempl 
to  ealabliih  a  tolony  ncu  ihe  mDuih  ot  ihe  Broad  river  (iCe 
TOBT  Rovu.).  In  1619,  Charles  I.  granted  to  hb  atlonicy- 
genetal,  Sb  Robert  Heath,  all  the  teiritory  lying  between  the 
31st  and  the  36th  paralldi  and  eitcnduig  through  from  ua  to 
sea,  bul  no  settlement  wa>  made,  and  in  1663  the  uric  tertiloiy 
wa«  granted  to  the  eari  of  Qirendon  (1600-1674),  and  jii  olbcr 
favourites  of  Charles  II.  A  second  charter  In  1665  extended 
Ihe  liniils  to  ig*  and  jd*  jo*.  The  proprietois  were  to  Icgishite 
tor  Ihe  colony  "  by  and  with  the  advice,  assent  and  approba- 
tion ot  Ihe  (teenien,"  They  were  empowered,  though  not 
required,  to  gnni  religious  freedom  to  Dissecten.  Land  was 
held  in  flee  and  common  socage,  and  the  statute  jnio  emplora. 
was  suspended,  thus  allowing  subinfeudation.  Concessions  or 
immigration  circulars  were  Isiued  In  i66j  and  1665  offering 
most  liberal  terms  to  prospective  cotonlsls.     Tlis  policy  Has 

by  the  proprietary  board  in  1669  John  Loc^  and  Lord  Ashley 
(1611-1683)  prepared  (or  the  colony  an  elaborate  feudal  system 
of  government  which  would  have  been  obsolete  even  in  Europe 
(let  North  CniOLtm).  Subsequent  Issue*  In  1670,  i63i 
(Jan.  i])i  1681  (Aug.  17),  and  1698  modified  the  original  plan 
to  some  Client.  The  eenititutions  possets  more  than  a 
mere  antiquarian  intefesi.  They  helped  to  arouse  that  feeling 
of  discontent  among  the  cokuiisls  -which  culminated  in  the 
oVBlhrow  of  proprietary  rule,  and  they  encouraged  the  brgs 
plantation  systen  vhidi  constituted  tbe  foundation  at  the 
slave-holding  aristocracy. 

The  finl  permanent  Ehg^'seltlemenE  was  made  in  ApiH 
i67n  at  Albemarle  Point,  on  tbe  west  bint  of  the  Ashley  river, 
but  as  the  situation  proved  unfavourable  the  government  and 
most  ot  tbe  people  moved  over  ia  1680  to  the  nrck  between 
the  Ashley  and  the  Cw^r  rivers,  the  site  ot  the  pruent  city 
of  Charleston.  The  area  ot  settlement  was  gradually  extended 
along  the  coast  In  both  diicctloaa,  bul  did  not  penetrate  lar 
into  the  Interior,  The  province  was  soon  ilivlded  into  three 
coast  counties:  Berkeley,  citending  from  the  Siono  river  to 
the  Sewee  and  including  Charleston;  Craven  la  the  north  ot  the 
Sewee;  and  CoUeton  to  the  south  at  the  Etono.  Id  addition  to 
those  lettkra  wbo  came  direct  irom  England  there  were  many 
Englishmen  from  Barbadoei  and  French  Fioieiiuits,  botb  at 
which  classes  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  hl>loiy 
ot  the  colony.  It  was  largely  due  to  tbe  Barbadian  conoeiian 
that  South  CaroSna  was  for  many  yeus  more  closely  associated 
with  Ite  island  than  with  the  continental  cobnics.  Her  pDlilical 
hisfoiy  during  the  colonial  era  is  the  story  ol  a  struggle  between 
popular  and  prerogative  interests,  first  between  the  people  and 
the  kads  proprietor*.  later  between  the  people  and  the  Crown. 
From  167a  to  1700  the  prlndpal  qucttioos  at  issue  were  the 
letusal  <rf  the  settlen  to  subscribe  to  the  numerous  editions 
ol  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  aiuj  disputes  over  the  collec- 


re  finally  ] 


which  br 


(he  government  more  directly  under  popular  ct 
Ihe  legislature  was  divided  into  two  houses,  and  in  1693  the 
caoDions  bouse,  elected  by  ihe  people,  secured  tbe  privilege  of 
Initiating  legbbtira.    The  Inice  waa  followed  by  a  controversv 
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bctvcen  ChuccluMii  wd  DiMcnten.  A  tat  ict  tequiring 
mmiben  ol  the  uKmbly  to  confonn  to  the  Church  of  Enghnd 
ind  to  take  the  uciamenl  ol  the  Euchsilst  iccardiog  to  the 
ritci  and  usages  dT  iMt  Church  (1704)  nas  dcrealcd  only  ibtough 
the  imerveniioD  ol  Ihe  Whig  House  ol  L«dj  in  Enikad.  By 
IS  act  of  the  yMh  of  Novembii  1706,  shich  mnainni  in  Ion 
until  the  Wai  of  American  Indeptndexn.  the  Church  ol  England 
vai  made  Ihe  eilablbhed  idigion.  Afm  ■  feir  yean  of  peace 
and  pnxperiiy  Ihae  came  uipthec  aliack  upon  ih«  prapcieton 
which  culminated  in  the  rtvolulicn  ol  1719  and  the  downfall  of 
proprieiuy  rule.  Actinff  on  the  advice  of  Chief  Ji^iice  Nicholas 
Trott  (1M3-1740)  the  proprietori  adopted  a  reactionat/  policy, 
vetoed  scvetat  popuUr  lawc,  and  refused  to  ajfuid  ptoLcciion 
from  the  altacla  o(  the  Indians.  The  people  tebelled,  ovetLhrew 
the  existing  Eovenunent  and  elected  thdc  leader  James  Moore 
(1667-1)13)  at  governor.  The  rcault  of  Ihe  revolution  was. 
accepted  in  England,  and  the  cdony  at  once  came  uodei  loyal 
control,  ajlbough  the  rights  of  the  piopnclon  were  nol 
eitinguished  by  puIchaM  until  1719.  Theoretically .  South 
Carolina  and  Noith  Caialina  ccnsliiuted  a  aingle  pmvince, 
but,  u  the  Kttlemenu  vers  fai  apait, there  were  al ways sepaiate 
local  sovenminta.  Until  i6$i  each  had  its  own  govemois, 
from  1691  to  1711  there  was  usually  a  govetnot  at  CbacleMoD 
and  a  deputy  for  Ibe  noitbetn  settlements,  and  alter  1711  there 
were  again  separate  govemorL  The  tiH  attempt  to  define  Ibe 
boundary  was  made  in  17J1,  but  the  work  wai  not  completed 
until    181  s- 

The  change  from  proprietary  to  royal  govemment  Karcely 
•Seeled  at  all  Ihe  constitutional  development  of  tbe  province. 
The  popular  branch  of  the  assembly  continued  to  encroach 
upon  the  powers  of  the  goveinoi  and  council.  By  1760  the 
councQ  had  almost  ceased  (0  eiccci^  any  real  control  over 
legislalioo.  They  lardy  initiated  or  amended  a  bill  of  any 
kind,  never  >  revenue  meuurc  Public  officials  chosen  nomi- 
nally by  the  (kncral  Assembly  were  leatly  the  nominees  of  the 


n  the  CI 


if  hit  CI 


s  the 


gcvemoc  found  himself  constuilty  hampered  by 

ol  the  Assembly.    In  other  words,  whether  they  were  consdouj 

of  the  tact  or  not,  the  South  Carolinians  throughout  the  colonial 

British  government  alter  1760  were  not  e^Kcially  UBceasonsble 
or  tyrannical,  but  they  were  made  upon  a  people  frffo  were  too 
long  accustomed  to  having  their  own  way.  As  the  t[UTit  ol 
rebellion  developed  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  colonial  union 
gained  in  strength.  Thomas  Lynch  (c  1720-1776},  Christopher 
Gadsden  (1714-1B05),  and  John  Rutledge  (ij]9-i8oo)  attended 
Ihe  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765,  an  intercolonial  committee 
of  correspondence  was  appointed  in  177^,  and  delegates  were 
aent  to  Ihe  Continental  Congress  in  1774  and  1715.  A  council 
of  safety  appointed  by  a  Provincial  Congress  practically  took 
charge  of  the  government  in  Juno  1775.  The  Assembly  was 
formally  dissolved  on  the  15th  of  September,  f^vemor  William 
Caaipbell  (d.  177S)  fled  Iroro  the  town,  and  royal  government 
came  to  an  cod.  In  the  conflict  with  the  mother  country  the 
people  had  ihe  advantage  of  long  eiperience  in  Sghting,  There 
had  been  wan  with  the  Spanish  in  t6S6,  1701-04,  1740,  with 
Ihe  Spanish  and  French  in  1706.  with  piiata  In  1718,  with  the 
Yemaasee  Indians  in  171s  and  the  Cherokee!  in  1760-61,.  and 
a  slave  uprising  in  1739.  The  state  suffenil  severely  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
Loyaliiti  serving  to  embitter  the  conflict.  In  theiummerol 
1776  the  British,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker 
«llempted  to  capture  Charleston  and  summon  the  South  Caro- 
lina Loyalists  to  their  standard,  but  on  the  iRth  of  Jtiite  the 
£eet  was  repulsed  In  an  assault  on  Fort  Moultrie.  CUntoo 
returned,  however,  early  in  17S0,  and,  as  he  junounded  the  dty 
on  all  sides  with  an  overwhehning  force,  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  who  was  defending  it  with  about  7000  men,  surrendered 
(May  13)  to  avoid  certain  destruction.  The  Britl*  thereupon 
□vtnan  the  whole  slate,  and  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  a 
new  American  army,  fim  under  Horatio  Gates  and  later  under 
Natfaanael  Greene,  wu  engaged  in  ddvlng  them'  out.      The 


principal  engagemeota  lought  wiiUn  the  sUU  vcrr  Cutdn 
(Aug.  16, 1780),  King's  Mountain  (Oct,  7,  ilSo),  Hobkiik'a'imi 
(April  IS,  I  J8i),  and  Eutaw  Springs  (Sept.  S,  1781). 

The  roost  signihcanl  Icalure  in  the  early  histoo'  of  lie  atate 
was  the  struggle  between  the  Low  Country,  which  centfcd 
about  Charleston,  and  the  I'p  Country,  which  was  settled  largely 
by  Scotch-Irish,  who  came  down  the  mountain  valleys  from 
North  Caroliiu,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  great  planters 
of  the  low  country  had  wealth,  Ihe  imaU  farmers  of  the  up 
country  had  numbers.  Undei  the  first  state  constllvtlon. 
adopted  in  March  1776,  the  low  country  element  maintained 
the  ascendancy  which  they  had  posscised  dgiing  the  colonial 
period.  In  1786  they  were  forced  10  consent  to  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  goveraoeni  to  Columbia  (final  removal,  179a) 
and  In  igo8  to  a  reapponionmenl  of  the  representation,  based 
partly  on  wealth  and  partly  on  numbers.  There  was  to  be  one 
representative  for  every  sixty-second  part  of  Ihe  whole  oombet 
of  white  Inhatritants  ol  the  state  andoneforevsy  tiaty-secaod 
pan  ol  the  taxes  raised  by  the  legislature.  Hon  hlrrnonioos 
relations  werein  time  established,  partly  because  of  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  Iran^iort,  but  mainly  as  a  result  ol  outside 
pressure  in  the  laaa  ol  criticism  of  slavery  and  the  adoption  by 
the  national  government  ol  an  economic  policy  which  favoured 
the  manulaclurcrs  at  Ihe  eipensc  of  the  agricultural  iniercsu. 

Nullification (j.r], and  the  legislature  called  the  famous  Nulli- 
fication Coaveniion,  which  met  (I  Cbarlcslon  the  iglh  ol 
November,  and  five  days  Uler  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Nullifica- 
tion declaring  thst  certain  acts  of  Congrea  imposing  import 
duties  "  are  unauthorlied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  violate  the  true  meaoinj!  and  intent  Ihercol,  and  are 
null  and  void  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  ilsoflicen 
or  ciliiens."  President  Jackson  was  ready  10  use  force  against 
the  stale;  and  the  taiifl,  over  which  the  whole  disagreement  had 

with  the  stale.  From  about  iSig  to  im 
superseded  Virginia  as  the  leader  of  the  S^u 
sUIes'rightsajid  free  trade.  John  C.  Calhou 
1  George  McDuIIIb  ber  poUiia 
loth  ol  DecemI 
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few  battle*  were  fought  within  her  limits,  because  of  Lhe  distance 
ftom  the  Ironlier,  South  Carolina  made  many  sacrifices  in  the 
interest  of  ber  section.  With  a  while  popabition  of  igT,jao 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the  state  put  into  the  field 
during  the  four  ycus  6l,EjS  effective  men,  with  an  enrolment, 
including  rcMrves,  of  71,98],  ol  whom  1I'^  were  killed  on  the 
fidd  or  died  hi  prison.  General  W.  T.  Sherman's  march  acidsi 
the  state  (February~March,  186;)  was  accomplished  by  an 
enormous  destruction  of  property  by  lire  and  pillage. 

All  the  mljJortunea  of  the  war  ilsell  are  intignificut  when 
compared  with  the  sufferings  oi  the  p«i|^  during  the  «n  of 
Reconitraction  (186^1871).  In  accordance  with  the  liberal 
views  of  Prerideot  Andrew  Johnson,  the  white  people  assumed 
control  of  ailiurs  shortly  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  Jaine* 
L.  On  (igji-tG?])  was  chosen  govenor.  Congress  revened 
this  policy  {1M7),  disftaiKhiKd  the  nufority  of  the  whites  and 
transferred  politics]  power  to  negroes,  Nonhera  adventurers 
and  disreputable  nitive  whites.  There  followed  an  orgy  of 
crime  and  corruption.  The  Assembly  Hall  was  fumithed  with 
clodu  COMing  S6oa  doUan  each,  sofa*  at  Sioe,  and  other 
articles  In  proportion.  A  restaurant  and  bar  were  kept  in  the 
Stale  House  at  which  the  mcrabeta  of  the  legisliinre  and  their 
friendi  could  procure  relreshuitnts  Iree  of  cost.  The  debt  ol 
Ibe  stale  was  increaied  l»m  S5«ao,oaa  in  1868  la  niare  than 
tiB,cee,eas  in  1871.  Crima  atnong  the  negro**  became  so 
frequent  that  the  whiles  were  compelled  to  form  a  secret  organtia- 
ilon  lor  protection  [see  Ku  Kiui:  Kluj).    In  the  spring  ol  186S 


le  WIS  itadntitttd 
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M  Ibe  Umon.  The  iBiugnnlldD  ol  G«nenl  Wade  Hunpton 
(iBlS-igoi)  as  govtraor,  and  tbe  final  wilhdiawal  of  Unittd 
Stalca  troops  in  1877,  marked  the  downfall  of  n^ro  rule. 

Tbe  political  hiitoiy  of  the  stale  since  1S77  piesenls  some 
iatrrcsting  features.  Practically  the  entile  white  population  is 
Deiii[>ciatic,  partly  for  hiitoticaJ  reasons  and  partly  because  o( 
a  Fec^g  that  union  is  necessuy  10  malntAin  vhite  supremacy. 
Tbe  old  Wallace  between  tbe  Up  Country  tad  tbe  Low  Country 
bss  been  renewed  in  a  modified  [arm  in  the  craiSict  between 
Relormeis  and  Cooservaiives.  The  triumph  ol  the  Refnnnets 
culminated  in  Ibe  founding  of  OemKD  Agticultunl  Cellego 
(iSilg),  the  estabUsbment  nt  tbe  atiie  dispensaiy  ^fsiem  lor  the 
sale  of  [ntoxlcstLtig  liquOTs  (1A93),  the  dedion  of  Benjamin 
R.  TiUman  (b.  1S47)  to  the  United  States  Senate  (1S94}  over 
M.  C.  Butler  (1BJ6-1909),  and  the  work  of  the  conslUutioii>l 
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SIS  ^  InfonTiBtion  ol  Ibe  United  aiates  Dureau  a  £J]uqbidb 
.  3-  Thne  ij  no  gneol  hlKny  of  Soutb  Carolina.  The  itaa 
>]  work  (or  the  colonial  period  is  Edward  McCrady's  Tht  Hiilor: 
Samk  CaioliM  unlet  Ae  PnbritUry  Cmtrnpunr,  idjo-nii 
—  Yot*.  1897)  and  bis  ffiilorr  "/  Sovlh  CarM^  iinitr  A 
'' — iiMffll.   1719-1776   (ibid.   1899),  which  aro  aceuisli 
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dI  Hewatt;  and  William 
•iilary  of  S-nilk  Cantimt  In  On  CI'H  'I  M 
7ip  (ChaitatDii.  i8Ji6).  which  was  uliliied 
lume  ud  wu  Ibe  Gist  hittoiy  of  ibe  colony 
__  in  the  Public  Records  Office.  See  also 
iopaphy  oE  the  Colonial  HiBory  of  South 
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(a  vok.  TnntoB,  ijti) ;  WDUmi  Maiiltiie, 
H  JEmMwii,  »  br  w  A  nbM-to  tt(  .SUM 
nlin  ■•<  Ainfa  (1  nU.,  Nnr  Yoik.  1802): 

,_^ ih  tf  Oh  Amman  XmUuUni  rtlalmtH  llu 

:^2H>kantf<B^VBli.,ChulMOB.ttJI>;>BdR.W.&ibt», 

Diamnittry  BuIkj  if  Oh  Amtntaa  JtaaMu*  0  v(^.  ColnnbiL 
ia53lKnrYiiifc.liS7).  Voy  Ettk  liu  bcco  vnctoi  a  tlw  pcind 
dace  1783.  Davidf.  Hwubw,  entity  Smiy  1/  !hmfiu£ii  in 
SiMk  CanUaa  (N«r  Yoffc.  Ilg6),  !•  ■  coodK,  aclwbily  nk. 
Hemiaa  von  HolM'i  7«bi  C.  Camm  ISatum,  it^t),  ia  wrina 
ficna  tke  atnat  nwlmnlltiie  and  uU-ibvHy  poiot  af  vttv. 
For  tt>>  OvU  Wu  uid  RaxHutiuctlBii,  «  Juna  Font  Rhodo, 
^iii«7  al  At  Uniud  Slala  firm  tti  CtmfHmin  if  ilto  It  voU,, 

^b^  CinWiiM  ■crffpNitn  CemmHt  (New  York,  1B74):  Cut 
5dii«.ftn>Jrt«i*iSiaMi<fa«ttCMtftM,GMB<Otc.TO 
too.  iwj,  bciw  39th  Coapoi,  IN  Miiiop,  Sn.  Ex.  Dm.  t)  i  Hilwy 
ATHirbetua  atbcnTllV  <*•  ^=>X'  S-lkl  {Bdtinurb  tSgoM 
■Bd  Ish*  P.  HoOii,  ni  ^rly  iyM  ^  KictmlHidin  im  Smi 
CanHat  (BchiiaoK,  I9DS)i  cantiiBliif  u  eicdlHiit  iWimwinii  <i 
tbt  poled  InmiWjtaiUt.  Fv  die  nUciou.  Unafv  is  Fnaoick 
ia^StCanUaafiematfimSttlimnttfauPHtmaulluWtr 

Gamm  SMtmnM  ami  tf  llu  Uiiin*  Ckwtk  n  NtrOi  and 
Snlk  CmSiHi  (niitadd^An.  1B73)-  An  mlloit  nxmdgnpli 
oa  tlie  eoatrnvBiy  bttncn  the  Up  Ccnntrr  and  lie  Ln  Cduquv 
b  WinUm  A.  ScfiM>er.  AdHUfuo  ami  iupirii^taUim  <■  Snd 
C^rofvu  fWuhiivton,  1001)-  Amonc  tbc  chi«f  printPtl  Kwrr^ 
■n  the  /^Mk  Can^'iu  Cobiwl  Ksoirfi  (10  voU.,  lUHch,  lUfr^ 
1890),  wtful  ioT  the  oriy  period ;  B.  R.  CuniU,  Biatrial  CcllBfiamt 
^Snlk  Cml™  i*  ™K  Hew  Yoiti  1856)^;  »nf  -     '    ■■  —  -■'- 


.  I8j7.  185».  1859. 


-toL  y.  rani™  (lie'Si»fi«riiiiiy  P»J«*). 
MOTBCOTT.  JQUniA  (i7so-ig«),  EngUth  rdi^ota  fuatlc, 
*ii  tuns  It  GiLtiihsm  id  Devomfairc.  Her  faibcr  <nu  a 
biDM'  ud  ihe  hcixU  wu  foe  1  caniiderable  time  t.  domestic 
Mfniit.  She  wu  oiiginallr  ■  Methodiit.  but  ibout  1791,  be- 
oimtng  pertuidet)  that  ihe  posKssed  nipematiml  )pfts,  the 
tnote  aad  dictaltd  prophecia  in  rhyme,  ud  then  wmounccl 
bcneii  KB  the  woman  ipoken  of  in  Rev.  liL  Coniing  to 
London   at   the  mjuot  of  Wiliiam   Sfaaip   (i7«9-i8i4),  the 


"M»l"  the  1 


odect  ai 


j>  lo  a  pdnes.     Wbm  ova  Bity 

■be  aSmed  tbat  ^e  wooM  be  driivercd  of  Sbilofa  on  the  igthot 
October  1S14,  but  Shilob  failed  to  appear,  and  it  wu  given 

>9th  of  Ih«  ume  moaib.  Her  foUomen  arc  uid  to  have 
snmbered  over  100,000,  and  only  beoune  extinct  at  Ihe  end 
Of  the  ipth  centuty. 

AmoDg  be  nity  puUicatioiu,  all  equally  Incoherent  in 
tbouj^t  and  Eranmur,  may  be  mentiocwd:  StraHgi  EStdi  ^ 
FaiA{tiot-tiBi).Fni  EittailianSauBibU  (tioA),  The  Btok 
tf  Waultri  (1813-1814),  and  PrtflUcitt  oKiaandni  Uh  Birlk 
^  IIh  friaa  tf  Pati  (1S14).  A  lady  named  Esum  left  Utge 
■anil  of  money  for  printing  and  publiihing  the  Satrtd  Writimit 
tf  Jeantia  SmMcaa.  The  win  wai  dlipuled  by  a  niece  om  the 
(Found  that  the  writings  were  bUq>bcmoia,  but  tbe  court  ol 
chancery  ijutained  it- 
Sea  O.  Robem.  (XMnluu  «  Ot  Ditint  Uiukm  if  Jttauu 
Smaall  (18H) ;  R.  Rteee,  Cirrrtcl  Sblimnil  14  Ihi  CmnmUBtti 
tatUint  ikt  Dtalk  if  Jmat  SnxHcoU  (iSi;). 

nOTB  DAKOTA,  one  of  the  Nortb  Central  Mates  of  tbe 
Anicriaui  ITnioo,  lying  between  41*  li'  ud  4J°  57'  N.  Lit. 
and  g6*  >6'  and  104*  3'  W.  long.  It  it  bounded  N.  by  Morlb 
Dakota;  E.  by  MiimesoU  and  loira;  S.  by  Nebiaika;  and  W. 
by  Wyoming  and  Uontana.  Lake  Tnvene  and  Ibe  Big  Stone 
Lake  Mpuate  the  itate  in  part  Jrom  Miiuu»ta;  the  Big  Sloui 
Rivet  (oitDt  moat  ol  the  boundaiy  between  South  Dakota  and 
Iowa;  and  the  Mluouri  river  winratei  tbe  tiate  in  part  bum 
Nebnika.  South  Dakota  bu  an  extreme  length,  east  and 
,acat,  of  jto  m.,  an  extienu  width,  north  and  loulh,  of  14$  m., 
a  o[  ;;,Cis  nt-  m.,  of  which   747  aq.  m.  an 


T'Dffftn^.— Whh  the  exception  of  the  Bbck  Hilb  dbiifci  ii 
the  lOiith^Ht.  the  Mate  b  a  wide  loUing  plaia,  iritb  it*  eauer 


pgttiOB  ■  pan  of  tha  Fnitle  Flafaa  Hgita,  aad  h*  iwMra  patlios 
a  part  of  the  Great  Plaini.  The  aaruce  of  ihU  plun.  howev^, 
nnm  from  level  river  vaDeyi  In  the  east  to  irregular  plate^ua 
brofcen  bv  buttet  aod  •oDCfd  by  caHoiu  in  the  wu.  'nie  lowe^ 
part  of  the  Mate  ia  tbe  wrface  of  Big  5taoc  Lake,  alaxit  97a  ft- 
above  Ibe  •»:  the  lugbot  pdnl  ia  Kacaey  Peak  ia  tha  Black  HiOk 
wUchniei  10  (height  oi  7116  ft.  The  itaie  aa  a  whole  haa  >  meaB 
devallon  of  noo  ft.,  with  170  k).  a,  below  1000  ft.-;  4i,joo  iq.  m. 
betwICB  roooand  looo  (1.1 13.000  aq.m.bnwten  1000  aiia  lOOO  ft ; 
10.70a  an.  m.  between  JOOO  and  sooo  ft.;  aid  ijSOKi  'oklietweca 


a  SS.E. 


etcliei  of 


del  ^Iria,  wbich  craiti  (he  lUte  I 
J.  u — t..,.    Robm  Giant  and  Deo 

_ __  .....atant  altttode  of  fnai  1950 

It  foima  the  divide  bctinea  ib'  hcadmteia  of  dke 
flvtr  on  the  east  and  ol  the  Jamea  dtci  on  the  wei 
aautb  and  wot  of-  the  Coaon  da  PrairSei  Ge  vut  ■ 

^iin.  iniJBdinr  the  vaDeya  of  the  Big  Sou  and  ]i 

Tbia  Rgiu  pmenta  no  itriUng  topognphic  fcatuiaa  aaeapt  tha 
muDBDUt  amall  takei  which  occupy  the  bolkm  cxcated  by  tha 
continental  ice-diaet.  The  paateeeait  of  tha  Jainci  River  Valley 
Ue>  io  Ihe  bed  of  tha  ecdact  Lata  DakoU.  n^ch  ns  once  a  very 
BBcnrw  body  of  water  extendSnaaortlnard  from  about  tbe  latitada 
of  the  pmcnc  town  of  Mtlchdl  lot  a  dkwt  dlataace  into  what  is 
now  North  Dakota.  Weatttf  IbeJanieiRivcrVantyllcaanelnaled 
UUe-land.  known  u  tbe  Cotaa  dii  Miaauii.  which  mark*  the  watei- 
parting  between  the  fans  and  the Mitioiui  rivera.  and  hua  general 
elevanoB  of  about  IMO  ft.  Akmg  the  vest  hDunlaiy  of  the  naia 
the  genaal  dsvatlon  of  tba  Great  Plains  b  about  3300  ft.   As  tha 

Kn  cast  of  the  river  wu  once  covaed  fay  the  EcHheel.  its  hilla 
■a  twsn  kwered  and  in  valleys  filled  thnwgh  the  atiriiioo  of 
glaun  until  tbe  surface  hu  B  gently  undublins  appearance. 
Wen  of  Ihe  Mimiui  river  the  itieet  of  glacial  dnfi  ia  abatnl,  and 
the  lands  eveiyvliere  diow  -evidroce  of  exteniive  stream  eipsioL 
The  urface  1>  broken  by  nanv  duslen  ol  wnall  hilla,  such  u  tbe 
"     Ridge  in  Ihe  central  pan  ol  iba  suit  and  the  Ctit  Hills  in  tbo 


outh-weR  the  letulcirrf  this  tr 


ntuaied  form  in  the  ngion  bi 


En  the  While  river  aod 


tbe  White  river  for  about  130  m.  and  varies  in  width  from  30  to 
50  m.  Hare  the  land  surface  has  been  carved  into  forms  in  inPEUIa 
varisty.  Many  slendB'  columns  of  day,  supporting  msssca  oC 
asddatone  wbitsi  have  protected  them  from  erosion,  rue  fron  tha 
surface  like  gigantic  tosdstoolL  The  odes  of  these  ridges  and 
pinnactca  are  bare  of  vegetation  aad  tfispby  a  variety  ol  cobmra 
in  baff.  cream,  pale  grean,  grey  and  desh.  The  moat  pnnninsnt 
(■alnna  of  tha  kndicapt  rise  from  130  tn  looft.abontMvalltys: 
the  latRT  and  the  Bat  tops  ol  tha  miiai  aia  sutueUuws  cmDnd 
a  icanty  soil  and  a  qvise  growth  of  gnsB.  Tbase  Badlands 
once  ■  lairiy  level  plain,  but  intricate  stream  erosion  nvduced 
abyrinth  of  ravins  aoil  lidges  for  which  tbe  itgioa  la  notid. 
"--      '         Iver  are  abp  Botol  (or  (Mr  wealth 
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re  lomd  along  tbe  Grand  a>d  (be  Mote 
rnt  of  the  Bad  Lands  ol  the  Whka  ilvsc 
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partly  m  Wjnxoing,  and  with  ibe  nam 

Lb-west  and  aauth-tut.  The  uplift  is 

'■■"    '     '   "■"■"   '  f i«a  300  to  Aoo  f t. 


pktdy  enckised  by  a  rim  rf  hog.bncfc  ridn  freo  30a  to  too  It. 

n  lbs  plain,  and  but  aim  this  rim  and  the  hills  proper  Ecs  tbe 

Valley,  ■  tract  about  3  m.  wide  and  bonkcco  on  the  huer 

side  by  tbe  main  maaa  of  linatone  aod  cnniallint  racks  which  have 

in  general  a  height  of  4000  or  sooo  ft.  above  Ibe -— ' — 

and  peaks  rise  i^jhcr  stllL    Upon  lUs  Umcuone 


..  _ hihrtdgea,, 

Custer  end  Dodge  peaks.  Between  tb 
Ue  wide  valleys  and  ^  psfks."  Thesm 
errs  have  rut  deep  gorges  and  callona,  . 
gnnltic  nicki  have  assumed  many  sini 
From  a  ■emi.arid  plateiH.  these  mountsi 

I  support  sn  abundant  plani  growth. 

ime  f(on_Ihe  lad  that  didr  dopes  ar 


11^' crsgs  of  Harney, 

ridges  ol  Ihe  eentnl  ana 
ns  Bowing  fmm  tha  central 
and  amosf  tbe  ridges  Iba 
nge  forms.  Though  nn| 
Etu  have  suficieat  lainfaO 
I  have  doived  their 
[k  with  heavy  Iccest*. 


:hed(al  Park  in  Ihe  southern  portion.  Soearbsta  Cadon  in  Ihe 
nanh.  aw)  the  enenrive  foa-l  lonn  ai  ihefooi  ol  Mattie's  Peak  am 
noteinirthy ;  while  the  Crystal  Cava,  near  Piedmont,  and  th^  Wind 


^iw'Sr'i^ 


"''-iry.  punoea  a 


its  iunciion  with  Ibe  Big  Sloua  mar  _, _ 

Nednika.    Tbe  Big  Suui  river  rises  in  the 

Prsiriea  in  tbe  noeth-casi  and  flows  abnoat  iNnct^ 
■riy  MO  B.,  In  lbs  lower  part  ol  ita  Gottnt  lomiiv 


DiailizodbyGOOgle 


SOUTH 


iht  boontey  bWMn  Sootli  EalM*  aad  lavs.  Tb  the  na 
of  tJui  •nam  ud  dacM  luiUd  >itli  it  i>  U*  Jvk*  «  DaLou 
liver,   which   ii«    in    Nonh     DikHn  indT f^m  •  gtncral 

(ounc  iDuthwanl  umil  ii  jnliu  Ibe  Muinuri  rinr  ncu  Yi-' 

Fnirn  Ibe  imt  tbc  Mixmii  ncrivn  the  Cnnd,  Monia  oi 

Cbtytnin  ■nd  WliJw  rivrn.      Of  ihac  ths  ClintalK  1*  tht 

ImpOrtut,  briiK  rnrnwl  by  m  bnicbe^  (Ik  Bdlc  Fouebe  ind 
ihe  Sosih  Ferlc.  which,  alter  >tnon  coaplody  HKicilina  ihc 

Blick  HiU).  iiBitc  at  ■  point  Dcarty  uo  m.  [lom  tbtlr  » 

Many  dI  Ibe  unaller  Ricami  in  the  Blicii  HSi  loH  Ibek  • 

MiiiBBti  livtr  hat  ita aoum  u  lbs nonh-nui. auSdi*  Bia : 
Lata,  a  body  cd  not  aboul  ij  m.  tone  and  3  m.  wkh,  In 
conuclins  link  bnwHn  iti  hradwaten  aul  the  lat  o(  the  M 

Nonb  of  ibis  hke  liea  Lake  Tnvrnc,  ^  m.  lout  and  3  *i. . 

whq«e  waren  flow  north  into  the  Boii  de  Siamr  nwr.  iwace  cbey 
S»  iilD  Ihe  Red  River  <of  Ibe  NoRh).  Tie  BgRioa  at  Seutb 
Dilmla  eaK  nt  ihe  Miaouri  rim  ia  dotted  witb  BHOietiHii  lalu^ 


DAKOTA 

baa  accunubnTt,  and  ' 

acira.  «  Ihe  total,  i»Aa 
ajaj  icrea  by  oelli.  The 
iacd  lainly  lo  the  BiKk  t 


tf  water 


)c  (Ruined  frov 


wn  thoac  louBd 

It    3SO0  KJ. 


abmil  I-ISS  of  The  land  ai .  _,.  _..   _._ 

ia  ihe^ack  Killi  diarict.    AJ)  the  higlier  Uodt  o(  ibia  ana  an 

caveied  In.  roRua;  but  the  Red  Valiey  ]yii«  "^ ' 

Tidgn  and  th«  main  uplift,  ia  trceteaf.    Moft  erf 
oi  ycUqw  pine,  but  tbe  wuce, 
dder,  red  cedar,  whTle  elm  and 


V^cb  ai 


OiMufc.— The  climate  al  Soulb  Dabna  it  ol  a  cuntiimtBl  type. 
Otrins  10  the  nonhem  laihada,  compuativcJy  faifh  alijtodea, 
and  UK  Ileal  diaiance  fivn  Ibe  ocean,  there  are  givtt  annual 
vanatiDna  of  lemperalufe  and  a  very  imall  amouot  of  raioTalT, 
The  itaiE  B  coMcit  in  the  nonh-eau  and  wanneit  in  the  region 
•outhoflheCheyerne  and  wealth  tSeMi«onri  river.  The  iiolliemial 
Uh  trend  Inn  Kuth-Kit  to  nonh-weat.  The  winlen  are  long 
aad  narked  by  eveedlnEly  low  tempernturet,  but  aa-ihty  aie  tba 

Ihey  would  be  in  a  more  humid  rnion.  The  mean  winier  icmpera- 
ture  rar^ge«  rrom  13'  F,  at  Aberdeen  in  the  norrhem  part  cl  (he 
^mn  River  Vafley  10  ij'  at  Rapid  Ciiy.  in  ibe  Black  HUla  diurkt. 


the 


'  and  ,106 •,  InJ* 

kl  Aatici^i 


Ihe  ■ 


„  —    -„..  _,.  .Tflreme  recorded  of  ja(*; 

treme  Bonb-wcal,  Ihe  aieao  aaaual  umpcraiuie  la  44  ;  iiic  mein 

lowest  t«nperaturei  ever  recorded  are  retpei^ively  114°  and  44*. 

The  avenge  annual  amovnl  of  lainlall  lor  the  uaie  i>  about 
*)  in.,  raising  fmn  ii-j  in.  ai  Aihcmfi  to  ij-^  in.  at  Aberdeen. 
It  a  umaJly  greateil  in  the  valleyi  ol  the  Jamei  and  Big  Sioui 

eallle  rtiay  grau  on  The  prairie*  durinfc  nioal  at  tht  winter^  bui 
Ibere  are  occaiioid]  levere  "  bLiuardv'  whicb  are  aci:ajnpan>d 
by  intense  «jhJ  and  bifh  winda. 

5Di!..-The  riaclal  dnft  can  of  the  Mlianuri  rtver,  aniik.  that  of 
the  New  Enriand  nam,  ia  remarkably  free  Inxn  bouldert  and 
■ravel,  enpt  in  a  Cew  moninic  belia.  It  it  often  loealJ/  nrkbed 
by  vesttable  mould,  and  it  well  adapted lotwhca1'grp»ini.  Wen 
at  the  MiHouri  tivee  ibe  drift  aivea  place  lo  a  line  lOil  of  mnd  and 
(lav,  with  dcpoiltt  of  alluvium  in  tbe  vEinityolttreama  Though 
bcking  in  vftelable  mould,  Iheie  leilt  are  aenerally  capable  of 
prod  licina  food  rrmpi  khcEv  the  itater-Kupjify  it  aulilicienL  The 
hrger  valleya  of  the  Black  Hilli  diiirict  contain  fertile  alluvial 
depoirti  wathed  from  the  neighboarins  highland*,  but  in  the  pUiru 

able  only  lor  failure  land.   There  are  throogboul  Ihe  ante  occaaionBl 


»;! 


araely  lo  the  Bin 
I<lMh  Fcnk  ^nd  tl 


J07 

i  Miafre  iiieelil  rrpttinit  bafoM  litf 

■  in  1K9  had  only  13.717  tCR*  nt 
..^  Tea  tal^^«a«lw*l,^ 

I-  Ihe  water  bting  nippUed 

I,  which  are  Iributaiiea 


jy^  . , , of  ISO  ■>  to  tlie  aquu . 

Under  tbe  RtelamUion  Act  pu>«d  by  dagieat  in  loot  At  iniga* 
tien  of  lOMm  acn  In  Ihe  BeUe  Fnin^  Valley  adj^I  u  tCi 
Black  KOb  re^oa  w»  pnvided  1^.  It  pnvklea  for  a  dam 
Bcmai  Owl  Cnck  b$aii  It.  \aaf  and  »  ft.  wide  on  top,  and  for  two 
Bala  enntla  fnua  tbii  dltnibutint  oenlie,  ooe  tbe  nonb  ainal 
iupphrina;  walar  far  ih*  Mgatin  of  66.B57  acres  aoRh  ol  th* 
B^Touieb*  ihw  and  Mil  of  Owl  Cnek,  and  tbe  other  the  nth 
eaeal  (nr  tiK  iDigatiaa  ol  aa.>40  aoct  loiiib  of  the  Bctk  Fouittab 
Lalenl  eanalt  are  ptovldad  fnia  tbe  aain  eaaak  to  each  farm. 

>4(ri«lfiwa.— A^fculomfe  the  leacn^iodUBlry  in  South  Dakota; 
la  19DO  on  «l  I37<IS6  poim  eafajed  in  ocmpationa,  ttJtST 
faMowad  agrioiltunl  punaht.  Ia  ilgo  the  total  acreage  devwied 
nifonniiigwuiija6,4to.whKbiaI90BhadbBtaaadta  19.070,616. 
Tho  peflevitaac4r  ii^ifowed  acrcafe,  however,  fdl  duiins  the  una 
period  bnii  6l-l%[D/t90toja'l%fai  1900,  Tbs waa doe largelr 
to  tho  openinf  up  of  kad  wncb  bad  foeaierly  ant  bam  utHlaeiL 
The  avenge  aiie  of  fane  IfadaliBg  Ittmt  undcf .  3  acret  with 
Pfoductt  valued  at  tea  Ibaa  #500}  waa  lij-t  acre*  In  1B90  aad 

SI  acttt  In  190&    Tht  «]■«  of  all  fann  peoperty  iaontatd 
_     n  li}5.Sif.s56  la  il^  to  1397,515,^0  in  1900.    Tbe  aven«a 


iff 


n  *11'77  to  (15-te    I 


in  Ihe  foinvr  yar  being  7S.J  •ndni  tbe  latter  year  )5-&  la  1900 
■hate  tenanta  «aik«l  ig.4%  of  tbe  fanoa  aad  cub  teDBMa,  j^aX. 
Pk  iMal  value  of  laimjinidiBtt  ii  1S99  waa  t£6,ofo,4I9ai  agaiait 


angcn>p>  in  1909  waa  j.i7Sjooo  with  a  yield  ct 
.  valued  at  tAi,ti9j>oo,  South  DahMa  nnld^ 
iiuro  among  the  Katea.  Neat  in  inportance  ia  igo^^cane  Indian 
com  with  an  acnagi  of  1.059,000  and  a  product  of  6^170,000 
buih.  [l}i,ess.oou}.  CBta  had  an  acreage  of  1,450,000  and  a 
fKoducI  of  49.600,000  bu(b.  (tl4,79a.00O).    Barley  waa  cultivated 

8S,96o.oaoJ.  In  the  quantity  of  bailey  produced  tSi  ttoie  nnked 
th.  In  ita  sMput  ol  Oaa.  gTinni  ohwil  eatiidy  lor  Ac  teed. 
the  itatc  held  atcQvd  nak  with  a  product  of  5k64<M>oo  butlL 
{U.]i6,ooa).  The  hay  acreage  wat  uS^oooand  tbe  pcoduction, 
M4,ooa  una.     wheat  Irowa  cMefly  ta  the  ean  aod  annb-eut 

Srti  of  the  tate,  tqMcially  in  Bidwb.  Spink.  RobeRt,  Day  and 
aat  counties  tbe  bigutt  cnp  in  1899  bciiic  that  (d  fitowB  ceoncy,' 
l,j>0k5ro  bulb..  «r  abaat  onc^welfth  of  tbe  aUK'a  pnduct    Coia 

Kwt  Ibroughoat  the  wettoa  half  of  Ibe  itaie,  mid  etpecially  ia 
touth-weatem  pant,  in  Lincoln,  Ctay.  Union,  Yankton  and 
~   ibomnilecounllet.  the  laijeit  crop  in  ftu  being  tbalefLlKola 

....    ».,  ..  ..L  _  aeartjr  cm  «>eiienA  of  the  atati  enp. 

-^■'—  ■-  •■—  -' tbe  lariett  crop 

lincipally  in  ih> 
ichaia;  Moody. 


..  jwe 

n   1899  being  that  of  Minnel 


IpecialTy    well   adapted   for   graaine,   and  during 

1890-1^  I  here  vat  a  lane  increase  in  the  nuinber  of  farm  airimalt. 
The  gam  waa  chiefly  conhned  to  carije.  but  the  number  of  boaB. 
iheep  and  awine  aim  thowed  tubKtuiial  incieaaet.  The  value  of 
ill  liveiiock  in  1890  waa  t19.ii9.ii19  and  in  1900.  t65.i;]4j>. 
rhe  number  and  value  teipectivcly  of  the  variout  farm  ani- 
nalt  on  Ibe  Itt  of  January  1910  were  ti  fullowi:  horHt, 
>iijma  [M4.i<>o.aDO).davy  cowi,656,oc»(ti  1.645,0110)  letba-cattte, 
r.34i.ooo  {(38,851,000);  twine  805,000  (»«,9J6,«1>);  aod  ibecn 
InooD  (Ij.  116,0001. 

Iframfr— The  ml^nemli  of  Soulh  Dakota,  of  which  gold  i>  Ihe 
nan  important,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Black  Hilli  region.  Tbit 
ectlon  covert  about  uoo  n.  m.  in  the  touih^aH  pan  of  the  itat* 
ind  ioelHlet  Ibe  coumiet  of  Lawrence.  Cuaer.  Meade,  Penniegloa 
ind  FUl  River.    SDvet  followa  gold  in  bnpoRam  but  the  otbei 

,<L  granite,  martje  and  tin  are  not  fourid  In  paying  rniainlll^ 
Coktwnlimdiiepvend  in  French  Cnck,  CuMer  ODuaty,  on  Iha 


5o8 


Hilbv 


aOMTH  DAKOTA, 


k*  Bdt  Di  A*  (onwr  caottT  bu  «B  •<»»  ban 
T  in  Ibe  lua.  Fu  Ka  jt*n  tittr  the  BUck 
1  ifun  Ihtlt  Bid  wu  miiiBl  bmiH  of  the  tack 


I  i>7«ai 


wu  Ht  iqi  ia  Dodinad.     li 
YaBkmi,  ud  it  b  Kill  worbd 

TJlttOL-    

.  of  wliieti  UMi^^ 


1S89  a  aaaa  ptaiu  vu  builc  ■ 


Lunl  EV-irdI  in  ibc  nu  *u  diikd  »  I^xn  ia  li^ 

nlua  of  all  mioenl  pradneH  is  190a  «u  t6,jf9,m 

461,158  <m  npniaiHil  by  lold  uid  •Uw.  (1  ia.ji 

ud  H6A>s  by  UBBtooa  u 


_  , . tbT  i^mU  Hiot     In 

at  liHr  wm  ObtaimL  lalncd  at  (losjoo  h 
I  ion  ud  (loidUM  ■  no&. 
■Mm' ■ —   ~   " — "■ 


Cnm  494  «o  iij*  tbe  oiphijiiirifrt  "inm  feiM'''* '"  fr-SJ*-*?*. 
ud  ilia  nbiB  of  piDdDcti  bnoi  (5,681.748  to  tii,iii^xi.  Undn 
Ibe  boon  qntem  tben  na  6*4  tababmann  in  19m  and  6)6 
ia  nos:  Uia  capital  invatfd  ia  19IW  waa  t6iOS>^W  aod  in  1903 
17485.141:  and  tba  nbie  o(  Ibe  pnduRa  on  t»,S>9M6  «  IfN 
aiicl  >i}^9.j3s  la  iws.  Both  la  190a  and  1903  aour  and  nut- 
aiill  anducta  faaked  firit  ia  value,  ibc  figuna  lor  1900  Dtug 
t}.ia(,S}i  and  Cor  1905  S6JIM64.  The  atcoad  ladnuty  va*  tbe 
Quaabctun  of  choeae.  biit1«r  and  condaiatd  aiilk,  and  Iho  Ifaird, 
prialiBi  aad  publitluiig.     Eiouk  Fallj  it  tha  pnndpal  Indmtnu 


ly^^vtatfn.— Tlw  lailwa) 


_,  laileaas  of  Dakota  in  iAtd  (bofoit 

ol  South  and  Hath  Dakota  won  tnntd)  n> 
'      -^      iho  uiUeaio  of  South 


PnputatUn. — TIk  total  population  of  South  Dakota  in  iSgo 
(the  date  of  tbr  Snt  Fnlotal  oeniui  taken  lincc  iti  lepuate 
exiilrim  u  a  date)  tm  318,808,  and  ia  1900  it  mi  4oi,stoi 
the  increaM  from  iB^  to  igoo  being  (eicluiive  of  petioni  on 
Indian  loavaliona)  j6a'/»  In  1910,  aicotdinj  to  the  U.S. 
cenlH*,  Ibe  tnu)  wai  jSj^SS.  Of  tba  population  in  iQoe, 
380,714  were  whito^88,jo8  waa  [im!igii-boni,46j  were  negroea, 
and  30,9f  j  wrtc  Indiana.  Of  tbe  Indiana  gigj  were  taxed. 
Tbe  population  on  Indian  reservations  in  18^  vu  19,7911 
in  1900.  17,683.  The  Indiana  on  icKrvationi  ud  in  Indiu 
•dwda  indude  mtmben  of  tbe  Yankton,  Vanktonai,  Oglak, 
BnU,  SiiMton,  Wahpeton,  Flandreau,  Sioui,  BUcUect,  Miai- 
oonjnu,  Sam  Arc  and  Otf  ttibu,  on  Ihc  Standing  l^ock  and 
Oicyenne  KiTcr  tnervatioia  in  the  noith  of  Ibe  dale,  the  Lohdc 
BruU  ud  Crow  Creek  reisvaliona  in  the  central  piul.  and  the 
Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  rcKTvailani  in  tbe  Buth.  The  fignrei 
fOrinbabitanHiJorn  in  tbe  United  States  but  not  within  tbe  state 
•bow  ■  prepDndcnncE  of  iouoigntion  fnm  neigbbouring  ilatci, 
Ihae  being,  in  1900,  3',o47  naiivo  of  Iowa,  »4,99i  nuivea  of 
Wiaconiln,  18,561  of  Minntuta  ud  16.14;  ol  IIUrKna,  out  of  a 
total  of  li],o6j.  01  the  totil  foreign-bom  population  of  88,508, 
14,788  vere  Norwegians,  17,873  Germans,  11.365  Ruasiuil, 
1906  English  Cusdlani,  5038  Dans,  3861  Eo^ish  atid  3198 
Irish.  Oflhetotaipopulationns.jajwereolloreignparenljge — 
i.r,  either  one  Of  both  parents  fottign-bom — and  of  those  having 
both  father  ud  tnolher  of  foreign  birtb  there  vere  44,516  of 
German  puenlage,  44.119  o(  Noiwegiu,  13,113  of  Runlan 
and  ii.ia)  of  Irith  panntagt  Fron  rSgoto  1900,  on  the  baiii 
of  places  having  4000  inhabitants  or  more,  the  urban  pr^ulatkm 
increased  from  ie,i77  in  1890  to  18,743  In  Ipoo;  90  that  there 
was  the  remarkable  biaeaie  of  181-4^  in  urban  population 
agaiaic  u  increase  o(  i6&%  ia  the  total  popuUtian.  In 
iQoo  there  were  seven  cfiia  having  3000  or  more  Inhabiianls: 
SIdui  Falls  with  io,]6£;  Lead,  6ito:  Yukton.  4115;  Aberdeen, 
4087;  MiUhell.  405];  Ciadwood,  34981  ud  Watertm.  3351.' 


sotaiie: 


In  1906  the  loMl  tJoMct  of  csauimiculaef  diSenm  n^toaa 
i6r,95i,  of  whtwa  61.014  '""' 
'%tis  Methodisu,  8599 


Roman  Catholics,  45,018  Lutherans,  i 
■us.  Tosi  IVita-     ■'■  ■ 


6198  Baptists. 

amslJtutian  of  1S89,  with  ai 
1901,  19C4  and  1909.     The  1 


taqialiu 


,  699a  ?n^. 


is  governed  nndtr  lt»  ori^nal 
lendmenls  of  1S96,  1898,  19SO, 
uSrage  is  gnnttd  to  all  males* 
,  loi  lea  dti]«.  in  the  couDty  foe 
thirty  days,  in  tbe  state  for  six  months,  in  the  Uidted  Slats  lor 
one  year,  ud  31  years  of  age.  except  those  unda  guardianship 
or  insane,  ud  those  convicted  id  treason  01  felony,  unlcsi 
realond  to  dvil  rights.  Ihe  tcgislatuK  may  {OOpOH  ameodi 
ments  to  the  (mstilntioa  by  a  majority  vote  ol  all  OMabett 
elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses,  or  may  issue  >  ealt  lor  a 
conuituiional  convention  by  a  two-thirds'  majority.  In  dtbcr 
caae  the  proposition  muit  be  ratified  by  popular  vot*  M  tba 
next  general  election. 

The  chief  adndnistiatlve  officen  are  a  goremor,  ttcretuy  of 
state,  auditor,  treaaurcr  (not  eli^ble  for  more  than  l«o  coo- 
secutive  terms),  superintendent  of  public  instrunioo,  aitomey- 
generil,  ud  coditnlKloneT  of  (cbool  and  puUic  landa,  all 
elected  biennially  by  direct  popular  vole.  The  govcmfs  and 
lieutenant-governor  must  be  diiiens  of  the  United  Sute^ 
qualified  dectoia  of  the  state,  at  least  thirty  yesus  old,  and 
reaklinia  of  the  state  fOr  two  yean  precedbg  the  dcctioa. 
The  governor  may  remit  fines  ud  foifeiluret,  and  grut  n- 
prievea,  commutations  and  pardons,  but  in  The  more  s^xnti 
cases  only  on  the  Rcamniendation  <A  a  board  of  pvdont, 
annposcd  Of  the  presiding  Judge,  the  secretary  of  state,  aod  the 
aIlomey.genen].  He  has  a  veto  power  catending  to  Iteina  in 
appropriation  billi,  which  may  be  ovetcome  by  a  two-thirda' 
vole  in  (sdi  house.    A  li(!ute&ant.fDVeiDOr,  diosea  bieoitially. 


a>aimi  of  a  Senate  (with  iwt 

and  a  Bouse  of  lUprcaentativr 

(with  not  fewer  than  seventy- 

ni3jm 


United  Stales,  at  least  twenty-live  yean  old,  ud  resideiits 
of  the  slate  for  two  years  nest  preceding  election.  The  unions 
of  Ihe  iegislatore  are  bienaial  and  are  limited  to  sixtv  days. 
BJlls  may  originate  in  ather  boose,  ud  alher  house  may  anaid 
the  hills  of  the  otho-  house.  A  conslllntional  amendnent  pro- 
viding for  minority  repreaentation  in  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives was  niected  in  1SS9  by  a  large  popular  vote.  South 
Dakota  was  the  first  Americu  state  ta  adopt  the  initiative  aod 
relerendum.  Under  a  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  fay 
popular  vole  on  the  8tb  of  November  1898,  j%  of  the  legal 
voters  ot  the  state  may  requiis  the  legislature  to  submit  10 
poptrlor  vote  St  the  next  general  election  Btmsurea  wbicb  they 
wish  enacted  into  law,  or  measures  already  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature which  have  not  yet  gone  Into  force.  Exceptions  to  Ihe 
referendum  are  made  in  the  case  of  laws  necessary  for  the 
immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  bealtb,  or  ssfeiy, 
or  the  support  of  the  state  government  or  the  varionasuie 
instituiions.  In  practice  the  legislature  Las  inlerpreted  tbne 
exceptions  to  fiedy  that  nearly  all  important  Uns  arc  pastil 
with  emergency  dauses.  The  govemor's  veto  tloes  Dot  apply 
to  measures  passed  by  popular  vole. 

The   judicial   department    consists  ol   Ihe   si^ireine  court, 
circuit  courts,  county  couns,  justices  ol  tbe  peace,  asd  police 

SiDui  Falh.  11,183;  t«d,  8051;  Aberdeen, -$841 ;  MitiJHD,  5719: 
WatmoWD,  (164:  Deadwood,  4364:  Vanklon,  41S0;  Huroa,  3783: 
BR»kii«i,  sfti   Pern,  Ihe  op^HLIiad  a  50—'--^--  ^  — 


uTi^aadi) 
hfMsoMy  %' 


was  pninded  thai  aav  ' 

residence  and  ciiiiEnihl 


talheorional 
ig  lbs  quaunca- 


liiEnililp  niiglit  vote  at  any  its 
aad  "  hold  any  oSice  n  ibis 
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aw^oUn. .  Tilt  Npnnw  court  cmuuti  oi  fin  jaign  tbota 
lor  >U  yean — the  ttnu  [or  ibt  £rst  jodgs  elected  uodu  ' 
ccniilEuiJan  of  iSSti  was  font  ytan.  Tlw  aUU  i&  diiidnl  i 
Eve  diuricU  and  cm  judge  l>  cIiokd  bom  emch  diairict,  althaOgJi 
th«  clectiDn  ia  made  by  tbe  voteis  of  Ibc  state  at  laige. 
twjit  liai  appcllale  juriadicUon  only,  ticqit  for  the  pm 
hiue  writs  oC  iMiuiiiiuii,  qat  aanatiiii,  uriiariri,  injiu 
and  olhei  original  and  nmedial  miig.  Tbe  state  ia  divided 
Into  ten  dccuits.  and  one  Jud|e  B  elKied  by  tlic  Totoi  of  mrh 
dn:uit  Cor  a  period  <d  Four  yean.  Ttte  kiiiJatun  may,  by  a 
tiTo-thirds'  vote  of  each  house,  increaM  the  munber  of  cbcBHs 
ot  the  Dumber  of  Judges,  Ttt  drcujt  courts  have  originaL 
JuFisdJction  of  all  actions  and  causes,  bath  at  law  aod  in  equity 
and  such  appellate  jurisdiclion  as  nuy  be  confened  by  iaw. 
In  oidi  county  there  is  a  county  court  with  a  county  Judge 
who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  foi  two  years.  The  court  bas 
Olil^nal  Jurisdictlan  ta  probate  cases,  in  civil  cases  involviog 
tiooo  or  less,  and  in  criminal  cases  bdov  the  pxde  ol  fdony. 
Under  an  act  o(  iS«j  three-fouiths  of  a  Jaiy  may  nnder 
■  verdict  in  lesser  civU  caies  in  couiuy  and  dicuit  conns. 
31ie  Jurisfction  o[  juslicea  of  tbe  peace  l>  determined  by  law, 
""  "        '■       ■  "  -  ■  by  the  conuhutioii  to  ones  InvpMng 
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jrleja. 


For  tbe  adraloistratioa  0 
divided  into  counties  (64  In  1910)  and  these  in  tnni  are  sub- 
divided into  tomuhiiB  aad  nunlcipil  carpsiations.  Althougb 
(be  township  cilslt  throu^out  the  state,  in  many  cases  it  is 
orgaoiud  only  fot  achoel  pucpoKs  and  in  many  Mhen  its  juiia- 
diction  is  so  restricted  as  dm  (o  extend  u>  Che  vjllagel  and 
boiTHighs  within  its  limits.  The  county  authority  I9  a  board 
of  commissioneiB  elected  on  a  general  ticket,  the  toi-nship 
autbority  a  board  of  superrison  or  tnisteet.  -  For.  aadi  -county 
there  Bt  a  judge,  dcrii  of  the  court,  tberifl,  auditor,  legisttai 
ol  deeds,  trtasum,  state's  attorney,  survel^r,  cxconca  and 
upointeadent  of  schoc^  all  dtcted  MomibUy. 

itiKtUmuota  Laws- — J 


Mm  lennt*.     tW  deacnU  oi  the 

intstale  !•  tbe  anMa*  chat  ai  atii 

only  one  child,  or  the  issue  of  ordy  one  child,  the  survitina  -,--- 
entitled  to  orie-hairof  tbe  estateilf  more  than  6ne  chni  to  one-l 
of  the  estate;  and  if  no  chlldm,  father,  mother,  hfotticr  ot  ibin', 
■B  tbe  whota  ot  the  cnaia.  The  homatvd  of  any  bslly  In  the  staB 
1*  aumpc  Iron  aaachaHna,  Uen  or  Iinid  Nib  esept  lor  tm  g> 
purchase  money,  provided  ic  has  been  properly  recorded:  but  it  can 
crnhnce  only  one  dwctling  house,  cannot  Include  gold  or  sETvcr 
mines,  and  b  Ihnlted  in  vahN  to  Ijooo  fo  one  acre  U  within  a  tmm 

etBMBcnall  it  IsU  ihacoiinry  and  wasaequhvd  uDdcrrht 
ol  the  United  Sum  nlulaf  R>  mbieial  laadL  lod  to  160  acia 
efoehif  laad  in  the  oouniiy.  H  the  owner  is  mained  the  homestead 
cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged  without  the  concurrence  of  both 
husband  and  wife-  Upon  tbe  dtatb  of  dttier  husbartd  or  w^fe  the 
.. . > i 1  ■iir(toiMo,6tii(th«»iirvWnBSpoui«, 


and  nm  t  be  death  of  hath.  hBibmd  aad  w«e  th*  oinplkia  my  be 
DonlliiMd  unU  the  youngest  child  is  of  age.  ^^      ' 

Educmien.—Al  (be  head  fi  the  public-icliaol  system  ii  a  suoer- 
intendeoi  ol  public  instruecion  chosen  tor  two  yeirs.  In  each  awv 
Chen  11  a  couBiy  tupennieadnit.  and  in  <«th  ichocil  dietrict  a  board 
of  dnoliin.     When  the  Kate  was  admined  Inio  the  luion  Im 

Kctuu  qI  land  (USo  aoei)  in  aach  townablp  were ■-■-  '-- 

educational  purpoB«i.     The  pcnnanenl  KhooT  fund 


t4.«5a.s6j  00  thelHof  Fuiy  1907.  In  190S  the  total  expeadilun 
11  RUtJic  Khooii  were  t].r5>,aD«  «I*3J.SM  beinr  lor  leacfters' 
ilajBB)  and  ihe  total  recapea  weie  feAU.tM.  of  wfleb  UMi^nt 


waa  Irora  dWi 
wa.  *7,7>SJ«J 

for  ie  comimi 

(^.oeB,r7i.    The  sell 

^ht  n(  whkh ^ 

the  ages  ol  ^^t  and  fourtea 
of  aH  ixnons  ol_schiMl  age  m 


tweaty-on^  and  attButsoca  (or  liMvi 


..--,;  -.-;-—;  -. ■olW  In  the  puWJc  schoola.  Tbe 

jcntional  imtituiions  OT  the  state  an  all  under  the  nanagemeot 

a  bnrd  of  Rbenu  oi  Etc  nember^  who  are  appoiatedlv  lbs 

f.  with  lb*  unnval  of  the  le • ^^-^    ■-^  — 


govenHT,  with 
The  |eadidg  etj 
Vemnikn,  ibe 


nicy  "dfi% 


..      ._,  — , —  call4e  (1W4)  and  the  ■gricnlt^ 

experlineni  station  at  Breakings,  tlu  stale  acbool  ot  mhies  (.iBW)  at 
it.~A  r-.. ■  __^_>_^. ..  spearfsh,  MbAm,  AbcfJUen  attd 


Rapid  City,  n 


.    Ttesutt  uHvarslty  la  under  ^  a 

KfiSt  >«*>,«'  land  grants  from  the  Fedcnd  fovmnwuThe 
city  of  VermiUon  and  Clay  county  and  private  penoBs  bave  contri- 
buted targel*  to  its  support.  It  Kna  geolegiij  and  mhieialarial 
ninuB  and  uwkt  tu  sopimsiim  Is  eanMen  tbe  state  geoMEat 

~ "-Mfy  aurvnr,  tbs  stata  geetagldt  beiaw  head  oTihe 

[cology  and  mineralogy  o(  the  OnivenSy,  Theuio- 
■  coilne  of  am  and  ecicnns,  a  school  of  tomrneiu, 
:nt and«l)egna( hw, mnric end  engineerlu.  Tbe 
iiu-nn'-ii]  I  iviO)  had  51  Iaiireet«n  and  385  stB^ita.  DeKwil- 
national  nJbn  an  .Vanktai  CoUege  <is£f  and  Red£«  CoH^ 
liStji,  both  tongtcgatioul!  Hunm  College  (1S83.  FRsbytoriaa), 
and  Diiioia  Wc^yan  Uoivcrjity  OBSj:  Methodfai  Episraipib 
at  Mitchell.  The  Norwegian  Lniherani  have  a  nomal  scbaoTM 
Sioua  Falls,  and  the  Rocnan  Cathoyca  bav*  ichoDb  nf  highs  gride 
at  Sioua  Falls,  Dtadwood  and  Abeiden. 

ChiriMlt  IvUlHlie-u,  fiif.— The  sUte  Biaialaias  a  achool  for  the 
blind  at  Cary,  a  school  for  deal  mulei  at  Sioux  Falls,  a  lubemto^ 
•anatorium  at  Cwter.  a  eeneral  heapltal  lor  the  Innana  at  Yankton, 
a  school  lor  Iha  fedile-iAided  at  RwUcM,  a  soldien'  hone  at  Hat 
Springs,  a  rdom  school  at  PlankintaD,  and  a  peoirendaiy  at  8iaui 
Falls.  An  penal  and  cbanlabla  institutions  are  subject  to  tha 
control  of  a  stale  boaid  of  charities  and  corrections  composed  cf 
five  members  appalMed  Int  the  fovemer.  A  children's  Home  at 
Sioua  Falls  is  partly  under  alaje  ootimL  Than  is  a  Fedird 
hoapital  for  insane  Indiana  "  •~-'— 
rf  ■OK*,— The  geiMral  pn 


iox  the  support  of  the  local  hre  dcpartmeols.    An,inheritj 
WIS  adopted  in  igoj  which  progresses  in  propoRlDn  to  the 

ol  tetationhip  and  the  anouAt  of  tha  inhentancc.'   Pen  ti 

levied  by  the  conncies  and  townships  for  admol  and  local  par 
-r. ,  .L_ ^iorthaysarendinKOo  tha 


(innhigorihi 


R  <4  <he  territorial  debt  ai 


History.— The  tnk  nitbtatfc  e 
Sooth  Dakota  were  made  by  the  Lewli  *ad  Clarii  a 

in  iSa4  and  iSeA.     Tlie  " 

by  Uk  A  ~      " 


CaMge  Catbi,  iriu  ^ 

TnAa  at  Rxt  Pknc  ttodyfag  the  mi 
of  the  Indims.   EipkmtiiBa  wva  ako  mai 
Biilian  of  Keuwied  in  1839,  by  John  C 
Edwatd  Harris  and  John  J.  Auihibon  in 
othtrt.    Fort  Ptecrc,  idudi  ■■*  bmnded 

about  18  j>,  waa  hold  to  the  Unittd  St«Ie*  go 


:y  Google 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA— SOOTHERNE 


i  nu  OBVCCUd  into  &  mllitD]'  poM. 
It  Sioui  Filb  in  1856,  bui  wu  ibaod 
yun  mlTnmrds.     Id  t> 


A  icttlemeni 

KVtral  small  mloaiti  6td 
Rivet,  but  gnwtfa  wu 
much  hunpnal  by  the  GvU  Wu  ud  by  Indluu.  Although 
It  wu  not  Ihg  cenin  of  opcntionl,  the  south  ol  the  lemtoiy 
niBerrd  couidenbty  in  the  vaiicxii  upriiingi  under  Spotlcd 
Tail,  Red  Ooud  mid  Siltini  Bull  in  iMj-ts,  1^7,  uid  iS7j-;6 
(lec  NoiiH  Dakoiii  ud  Cottbi,  Ceoioi  AuunoHo), 
A  lailny  (put  o(  the  CbicigD,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  lyiiem) 
wai  built  Irmn  Sioui  Gly  to  Yacktan  in  1R71-187],  and  in 
1874  Ceneial  Cuitec  led  an  exploring  expedition  into  Ibe  Black 
Uilli,  which  multed  in  the  diicorety  of  gdU  aad  the  npid 
•ntleiiKBt  of  a  oODiidaable  portion  of  the  wot  of  the  lerritoty. 
A  movement  was  at  once  begun  to  break  up  the  great 
Sioui  reservation,  partly  became  it  cut  oE  tbi>  ngion  Iram 
the  older  iclllemenu  eau  of  the  MisKurl  and  partly  becauM 
K  contained  a  large  amomt  ot  laad  which  wat  very  valuable 
for  fanning  and  gruiiii  puiposet.  In  t8;6  the  Indiana  ceded 
their  title  to  bodainihc  Black  Hills.  Under  the  Diwei  Allot- 
ment  Act  of  February  tSS;,  and  a  special  itatute  o[  March 
1S89,  an  agreement  was  made  with  sane  Indiana,  and  about 
iT,ooo,oco  acres,  or  about  half  of  the  roerve,  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement  on  the  lOth  of  February  1S90.  Thb  included, 
roughly  speaking,  all  of  tbe  laud  between  the  MiiKwri  Rivet 
and  the  Black  Hilli  and  between  the  White  River  and  the  Big 
Cheyeom  and  a  strip  extending  north  from  the  Black  Hilla  to  Ihi 
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a,  Stand- 
ing Rock,  lying  partly  in  North  Dakota,  and  Cheyenne  Rivet, 
Lower  BniM,  Ctow  Creek,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge  in  South 
Cikot^  Angered  by  this  sacrifice  at  their  lands  and  eidied 
by  propbede*  of  the  coming  ol  the  Ueuiah,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Tifciti«nf  -went  on  (he  warpath,  but  after  a  short 
eampaign  they  were  defeated  by  Genera!  Nelson  A.  Miles  in  the 
bailie  of  Wounded  Knee  on  the  agth  of  December  rS^o,  and 
i^ere  compelled  to  make  tbeir  lubraiiswn.  Since  that  lime  the 
white*  have  steadily  encnached  on  the  reservations.  Aboul 
S<t,56o  acre*  of  Lower  BrulC  lands  were  opened  for  settlement 
In  i8S(i,  about  1,600,000  acres  of  Sisieton  and  Wahpeton  lands' 
In  iSgi,  168,000  acres  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  laiids  in  1S95. 
416,000  aoea  of  the  Roaebud  lands  bi  1904,  aad  800,000  acres 

lie  territory  included  within  the  present  limits  ot  the  slate 
was  a  part  of  the  district  ol  Louisiana  from  iSoj  to  1S05,  ol 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  from  iSo;  to  iBis,  and  ol  the  teiri- 
tory  of  Missouri  from  181]  to  iBio.  Aiter  the  lorAatlon  I'f  the 
Male  of  Missouri  in  iSie  It  remained  unotganlxed,  the  section 
cast  ol  tbe  Mbsouti  Rivet  until  1834.  and  the  section  west 
OBtil  1854.  The  easien  section  was  successively  a  part  ol 
the  trrHtotia  of  Michigan  1834-1836,  Wiscon^n  1836-1838, 
Iowa  1S3S-1S49  and  Minnesnia  iS49-i8;S,  and  the  vreslero 
wction  apart  of  Ibe  Unitary  of  Nebraska  1854-1861.  On  the 
•dmissioB  of  Uinoewta  into  the  Union  in  iBjg,  the  eastern 
section  was  again  left  tinorganited  until  the  snd  of  March 
1861,  wbeo  the  lerriiory  of  Dakota  was  created,  Including  the 
present  Dakotas  and  portions  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
With  tbe  orgainiadDe  of  the  territory  of  Idaho  In  1863  and  the 
■etllemait  ei  the  aouthcsn  boundary  In  1870  and  1881,  the 
Dakotaa  acqaiRd  their  picaent  tenllortil  limitB  (sec  Noith 
Daxota).  Tbe  inbahilant*  of  the  tooth  of  Ibe  territory  bdd  a 
coBmiioa  at  Siooi  ralh  In  1M5,  adapted  a  sute  constitution 
■mdiejnlaf  Nimmb*t,*adaii[iliedfnadiiii>BODintotbe  UnioD. 
A  pnpodUDn  to  ifividc  the  tttnyarf  Into  tm  states  at  tbe  lotty- 
sixtk  paiallcl  «■■  MnctiaiMd  by  pi^nlar  vote  in  the  election  of 
Nsrembs  sSSy.  In  aeeerdance  with  tbe  Enabling  Ad,  irtuch 
leulteil  tte  ProUnit'a  apprwai  on  the  ssnd  ol  February 
JU9,  a  CMTtntion  met  at  Sloui  Falls  on  ihe  4th  of  the  following 
July  and  n^dopled.  with  some  slight  verbal  changes,  ibe  con- 
Mltatlofl  ol  18S5.  This  was  ralJBcd  ai  tbe  polls  on  Ihe  ist  of 
October,  lofMbct  with  a  s((i«raie  probibitiOB  clause,  which  was 
>  tm  of  this  tract  was  dtuated  la  North  Dakota. 


carried  by  a  *o(e  ol  40,134  to  34>9io  (hc  AdmlnUrMm}. 
On  tlir  sod  ol  November  1889  Praident  UartisDo  lined  A 
fvoclamatioQ  declaring  South  Dakota  a  sute.  SubsequcaiUy, 
notwithstanding  a  temporary  set  .back  due  to  the  panic  ol  1893, 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  population  and  we.ilth.  lite 
immigranta  came  mainly  from  the  porthern  scales  and  tnna 
Scandinavia.  In  national  politics  Soolh  Dakota  has  been 
consistently  Republican,  except  in  Ihe  election  of  i&)6,  when, 
as  a  result  of  the  hard  times  wbicb  followed  Ibe  panic,  th« 
Populists  Bztd  Democrata  were  able  10  fom  a  awUtiou  and  cany 
the  (lau  for  WiUlam  J.  Bryan. 

GOVKKOU. 

Arthur  C.  Mellette Repohllcan  18S9-1SU 

Charies  H.  Sheldon   :       .       .       .       .  ,.  1893-1897 

Andrew  E.  Lee Popiilisl  1897-1901 

Cbarin  N.  Heneid Republican  ■9oi-i^ 

Coe  T.  Cnwfoitt  -       ...       -             „             I907-1909 

Robert  &  Vessey „             190^ 

■eelheSWMHs/lfa 

St  M  sgtl.li  N.  H.  Oanoo, 

a  jte(W,rtancloii.i«.9). 

W  losiol  Survey:  lames 

El  J  South  Dakiila"ia 

((  nd  history  see  Hageny, 

71  E.  U  Cranlhani.  (<d.) 

SI  1  vols.,  IW1);  Dean 
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municipal  borough  and  watetiog- 
amenlaiy  diviuon  of  Essex,  England, 
imes.  Pop.  (1901).  j8.8s7.  Area, 
rom  London  by  the  London,  Tflhury 
s  served  also  by  Ihe  Greal  Eastern 

nuway,  ana  Qunng  ine  summer  by  slesmcr!  from  London. 

It  first  sprang  Into  notice  from  a  vlul  of  Queen  CaToUne  In 

frequented.  The  bathing  is  good,  hut  the  tide  recedes  with 
great  rapidity  and  lor  noHy  a  mile.  Hie  pier,  which  is  over 
ij  m.  In  length,  permfis  the  approach  of  steamers  at  alt  tides. 
WesIclIB^a-Sea,  a  western  suburb,  has  a  stalion  on  the  London 
and  Tilbury  line.  Westward  (gab  i)  Leigh-on-Sea  (an  urban 
district,  pop.  366;);  its  lofty  PerpendiciiUr  chmnh  lower  ia 
visible  from  alar.  At  Hadleigh,  4m.  west.  Ihne  is  a  Salvation 
Army  larm  colony.  Tbe  church  of  Hadleigh  is  Noniiaa, 
with  an  eastern  apse,  and  later  addiiious.  The  catile  wai 
built  in  Ihe  1 3th  century,  and  two  ruined  rovrers  and  other  frag- 
ments remain.  Thorpe  Biy  is  a  residential  suburb  aboul  mid- 
way belWFcn  Souiteod  aiul  Sboeburyness.  Easlwood,  Great 
Wakeriog  and  Little  Wakeiing  ate  parishes  in  Ihe  neighbour- 
hood. Soulbend  was  Incorponled  a  municipal  borou^  in  iSm, 
under  a  mayor,  6  aldenncn,  and  iS  councUloisj  in  1910  these 
numbers  were  increased  to  8  aldermen  and  14  councillors. 

SOUTHBRm,  THOIIAI  (1660-1746),  En^Ish  diamalisl, 
was  bom  at  Oimantown,  near  Dublin,  in  166D,  and  entered 
Trinity  College  In  1676,  Two  years  later  he  was  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His  £nt  play,  Tkt  Ptrsian  Prince, 
er  iki  ZoyoJ  BraAa  fT68>),  was  based  on  a  conlen^wEary 
novel.  The  teal  Inierest  of  tbe  pby  lay  not  in  the  plot,  but 
in  the  political  significance  of  tbe  personages.  Tacbmas,  the 
"  hiyal  brolher,"  ia  obvlausly  a  OaUeting  portrait  ol  Jams  II., 
and  the  villun  Ismael  it  geoetally  taken  to  icpraenl  Shallet- 
bury.  The  poet  received  an  ensign's  commhsion  in  Princes* 
Anne's  regirnent,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  tank  ol  captain,  but 
his  mlliiaiy  oteer  came  to  an  end  at  the  Revolution.  He  then 
gave  hirasell  up  entirely  lo  dramatic  writing.  In  169s  he  revised 
and  completed  Clanuna  Icr  Dryden;  and  two  years  later  be 
scored  a  greal  success  in  the  sentimental  drama  ol  Tki  FaUl 
Uarriatt,  tr  lit  Imucenl  AduSUry  (1694).  Tbe  piece  Is  based 
00  Ur*  Aphrm  Beha'a  Tkt  Nun,  wlib  the  addliioo  <d  a  oomlc 
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UBdaiilM.  n  >u  ftcqMBllj'  Mvlrcd,  wd  In  rtir  **•  ■Kwl 
by  Dnid  GuiM  uid  pnductd  U  Dnrj  Luc  It  wu  koown 
liter  u  /foMti,  «r  Tib  ^oW  JTarrHp.  Tfaa  gownl  ipiilt  el 
hb  nrawdia  <a  vrO  cxenplitad  by  k  lis*  fnn  Sir  Aalkny 
Lam  (idfli)— "  tnay  ixj  ■  new  mbtriM  lod  ■  new  quamL" 
ThI*  comnly,  Id  •rliich  ths  pen  of  tbi  bankie,  dbgiiiMd  u 
Sir  Aatiuny  Love,  wu  uatkBtlr  jUyti  by  Un  lliMBlfMt, 

Orntiula.  or  Tkt  Rryd  Sim  IttvS},-  For  tbe  pbt'ef  this  hs 
was  igifai  iadebtcd  to  tbs  bowI  by  Hn  B«Im.  In  fak  Uur 
picca  "  Honest  TVim  Sontkenw "  did  not  ncun  4ay  grtat 
lUFcoan,  but  b«  oomrivHl  to  giiB  bettir  rMom  Itvfn  U(  plq« 
ihxi  Diyden  did,  and  he  nmained  ■  hMMirili  wltli  hit  rao- 
tnnpentiei  uid  with  the  neit  iltaniy  geiienthui.  He  dM 
■  jf  Miy  17*6. 


Lait  Fraytr;  tr  Any,       "'   -   "  -- 
(1700);  Tb  Spartan 
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otf  IVnlt^tl  ig  lit  XmU. 
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Iiepei, 


t  Miu  Margaret  HiU  in  1771.  When  be  was  duee,  Soulbey 
;BBed  iuo  the  cue  ot  Min  Etiiabeth  Tyler.  hi>  nwthei'a  ball- 
rinn;  at  Bath,  where  matt  of  hb  childhocd  wu  ^xnt.  She 
wu  a  whjcn^cal  uid  deqxwic  .person,  ot  whose  bouseJiold  he 
hu  left  an  amusing  actsunt  Is  the  Irafment  ol  autobioinphy 
writtoi  in  1  sens  of  iMters  to  his  fiiead  John  Hay.  fielon 
Smithey  was  eight  yean  oM  he  had  read  ShakopiaR  end  Bceo- 
«ont  »iid  Fletcher,  while  hfe  love  ol  romance  was  fostered  by 
the  lesdiagol  Hoolc's  tianslalians  of  Tasia  and  Ariteto,  and  of 
tin  Patrit  Qxttnt.  In  17SS  he  was  entered  at  WcMminster 
•thool.  After  (oar  years  Iheie  he  ws»  priv«dy  eiptUed  by  Dr 
WiDiani  Vincent  (i)3»-i8is),  for  »n  essay  against  flogging  whidi 
be  contributed  Id  ■  Kbool  magazine  caUed  Tin  FltfMml.  At 
WestmliBler  he  made  friend*  wlih  Iwo  hoy*  wba  pmved  faithful 
and  helpful  to  him  throDgb  life;  these  wete  Charles  Watkyn 
Wmiams  Wynn  and  Cnwvenor  Bedford.  Southey's  nncle,  the 
Rev,  Herbert  Hill,  ch^tliin  of  tbe  Biiliih  factory  at  Lisbon,  who 
had  paid  for  his  ediKatioB  at  WeitmiiHUt,  detaniaed  to  send 
Urn  to  Oiford  with  a  view  (0  his  tikftig  hdy  orders,  but  the 
newt  of  his  escapade  at  Westminster  had  preceded  Utn,  snd 
he  CM  refused  at  Christ  Cburdi.  Finally  he  wu  sdmllted  at 
BallJDt,  whete  be  matriculated  on  tbe  jrd  of  November  1701,  and 
look  up  brs  residenre  in  the  following  January.     IBs  father 
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1  after  his  man 


,  andgi 


ned  tittle  or  nalblng 
'  a  know- 


ledge of  Ejncletui.  Inlhevscatkniof  i7Q]Saulhey' 
for  tbe  French  Revolutkm  found  vent  in  the  writing  of  an  epie 
poem, /ams/^rf,  published  in  1796  by  Joseph  Cotile.tbe  Bristol 
bookseller.  In  1794  Samuel  Taylor  Colerit^,  Ihen  oa  a  visit  to 
Oifont,  was  inlioduced  to  Souihry,  and  blled  his  bead  with 
dreams  of  an  Ainerlcaa  Utopia  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Stuquehinn*. 
The  membeis  ol  the  "  psntisocruy  "  wete  to  earn  their  living 
by  tilling  the  soil,  while  tbeli  wivea  cared  for  the  house  and 
diildren.  Coleridge  attd  Southey  aoon  aiet  again  at  BrisKd. 
aad  with  Robert  Lovell  developed  the  emigration  scheme. 
Lovell  had  married  Mary  Fricker,  whose  sister  Sara  married 
Coleridge,  and  Southey  now  became  engaged  to  a  third  sister. 
Edith,  MiM  Tyler,  however,  would  have  none  of  "  ptnliio- 
nacy  "  and  "  afl)he'erism,"and  drove  Southey  frrnn  her  house. 
To  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  enlerpriie  Coleridge  and  he 
turned  to  lecturing  and  founulism.  Cottle  generously  gsve 
Southey  fjo  for  /««  rf  Arti  and,  with  Coleridge  and  Lovellr 
Southey  had  dished  olT  the  drama,  printed  as  the  work  of 
Cirferidge,on  Thi  Fidl  tf  Robeitirrrt.  A  volume  of  Pcntthy'S.. 
Southey  and  K.  Lovell  wu  alu  published  by  Collie  iR  1745. 
Smnhey't  uade.  Mi  Hill,  now  deUnd  Um  to  go  with  bim  to 


PonnaaL  Brfm  ha  ttailad  Iv  Conau  le  wai  aanM 
Becntly,BBlhei4tbaf  Nomub<[i7«5.toBdithFtidta.  On 
lasntBm  to  Eoglaad  UtmuOttf  «■•  ackiwwledged,  ukd  1m 
and  his  wile  had  lodcliv  for  ••»•  time  at  BiiilaL  Ha  was 
urged  to  undstaka  a  pmCcMioo,  but  Ibe  Chiffc^  waa  cbiaiid  to 
Um  by  the  Uoftaiian  vlewi  bo  tba  held,  and  medidiio  «M 
dWaaleful  to  him.  He  waa  coMced  at  Cny^  Inn  in  February 
IT97,  and  mad*  a  BsioisattenqK  at  iqfi  Audy,  but  with  small 
naulla.  AI  the  cad  of  1797  bia  friend  Wynn  b^n  aaalUntiiKa 
ti  itfa  1  year,  whkh  was  ooatisiMd  antU  1806,  wheo  Soolhcgr 
retiaqulsbcd  it  on  Wynn'saianiigc  His  leMri  wiHM  dinag 
a  jfart  JtoUiKs  ill  ,;>«  ■  «d  ^Majtl  WMt  printed  by  Cank  in 
i7i>7,  and  hi  1797-1799  i^pcand  tm  voJumM  of  Itbur  Patau 
fiom  (he  same  press,  la  1798  ha  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich,  i^b« 
be  met  Flank  Say«s  and  WUHan  Taylor,  Bltfa  whose  tnulatloaa 
from  the  Genaan  b*  waa  alrtady  acquainted.  He  theo  took  a 
cottage  fin'  Umsfif  aod  Ui  «if(  at  Wtatbury  near  Briilal,  aad 


with  a  mavon*  fevtt  wUch  had  belli  thnatcnlng  for  tome  lime. 
He  moved  to  Bristol,  asd  alter  prtpailng  tor  the  piasa  his  edltta 
of  tbe  worka  of  TbMnaa  Chattaftoi,  aDdtrtakea  (or  the  rdid 
cf  thepoM'a  Alvtodhadiihl,  btsalMln  itso  for  Poftigal, 
where  be  began  to  acrumolatt  maleiiti*  for  Us  UiliHy  <f 
Poctu^  He  ako  had  broufbt  whb  Un  Ibe  last  six  baoka  of 
7*aMa  Hk  Dmnya  (1I01),  asd  the  nnuinlag  di  were  caa- 
piMed  at  CinlfB.  The  Dnrhymed,  bngoki  metre  of  the  poa 
wu  bomwed  from  Sayeia. 

1b  i8ot  the  Southqis  ntmned  to  England^  and  at  the  inrita> 
tion  of  Coleridge,  who  held  out  sa  an  induoaaoit  tbe  aodglr  of 
Wordsworth,  they  vWtcd  Keswick.  After  ■  abort  optrkaee 
as  private  secrttaiy  (0  Isaac  Cony,  chanceSor  ot  the  eichcqaw 
for  Iielaad,  Soutb^  bi  1803  took  op  his  residace  at  Cttta  Bait, 
Ktawkk,  which  be  and  bli  family  slwed  IhtOcafOrwanl  with 
tbe  Colnidgca  and  Uta  Lovell,  Hk  knc  «f  books  £Ued  Greta 
Hal)  with  a  Ubiary  Ot  vrcr  14,000  vohmei.  He  peasEsaed  many 
nttablc  HSS.,  hhI  a  toleokn  of  Fottntucse  tBtboiltica 
probably  DBlqM  ta  England.  Aflat  1SC9,  when  Coleiidge  Ml 
...  .__.„..  .,._  _._.  ^o„,(hold  waaileiiaideal  on  Southey^ 
tanpcratBcDt  safloed  ante  the  Brain, 
and  be  found  tdirf  In  kaifing  diflcmt  kinds  ot  work  on  band  at 
the  Bate  time,  b  turain(  ham  the  Hu<*ry  efPtrtmial  lopoauy. 
ifa^  and  UiMcal  Tala  and  OOtt  Petmt  appeared  in  iSoj, 
TIh  Cura  a]  KAama  in  iSis,  Pebrkk.  Ilk  UtI  tf  llu  CMkf,  In 
tSif.  This  constant  appficatfon  wu  Ughiened  by  a  happjr 
family  life.  Southey  was  devoted  to  his  ehDdm,  and  vat 
ho^iitaUe  10  themaayMendsaad even  strangers  who  found  their 

ay  to  Keswick.    HI*  friendship  fn  Coleridgs  vu  quaWM  br 

nataral  qipredatisn  of  hi*  laOints,  the  mnlti  ot  whfcta  (dl 
beavUy  en  Us  own  shoulders,  and  he  bad  a  great  admiratloa 
for  WSidswonh,  atlhon^  Ibtv  idatkm  wen  aever  iailmate. 
He  laet  Waller  Savage  Landor  b  iSo>,  and  their  mutual 
admiration  and  affection  laalfd  tintll  Southey's  death. 

From  tbe  esiabUiraent  of  tbe  TWy  Qaarltrh  Itimtw  Southey, 
whose  levoluIioBaTy  opituona  had  (Ranged,  wu  one  of  its  moM 
regular  and  useful  writers.  Ha  supported  Church  and  State, 
opposed  pailiamentiiy  tTfMni,  Romas  Catholic  eoiiandpatioD, 


,    Hedi. 
r  lb*  Imoxdiate  amelioratior 


le  condition  ot  tb*  poor. 


ve  nothing  to  do  with  hiibanb  critfcisma  on 
reiallons  wllh  GISotd't  rkccssots,  Sr  }.  T. 
CelctMge  and  LoiUiart,  were  not  much  better.  In  1813  Ifct 
lauteateship  became  vacant  on  the  death  of  f^e,  Tbe  peat  waa 
offered  to  Scott,  who  reiused  it  and  secured  A  for  Southey,  A 
gDverrmienl  penaloB  of  same  fiAo  bad  bem  secured  for  him, 
'  ugh  Wynn,  in  tSo?,  increased  10  £joo  in  iSjj.  la  1817  the 
ithorleed  puMiralion  of  an  early  poem  on  Vol  Tyla,  fall  ot 
mouthful  repuhlkan  mihusiufn,  brougfat  many  attacks  oa 
Southey.  He wualsaengagedinabiiieronntmveray wilhByroo, 
whose  Bni  attack  »n  Ibe  "  btllad-monpr  "  Southey  m  EntfUk 
BtiJi  end  SiMtk  Rnimrri  nevenhricas  did  not  prevent  thcta 
Southey  laakcs  little  retotnoa 


to  ByiDD  in  bb  Ictlcn,  but  Bjnoa  tttau  (LtOtra  md  Jawtuli. 
ad.  ProthcR),  iv.  171)  thu  fae  viw  ispouiblc  Igc  KSodAl  spicid 

to  perwnil  ingec  u  to  utuitl  uitipaUiy  to  Southey '1  piindpla, 
Bynm  deflated  'Hon  Jucn  to  tLc  Iautcaic^  in  what  he  hiDudf 
called '' good,  simple^  uva^vcnf."  In  the  introduction  to  hii 
Viae*  oj  Jiidtmtmt  (iSii)  SoullMy  inMited  &  homily  on  ll» 

"  Sl>«IUC  School  "  of  pOtl^,  n-mi.l.V.KIy  diieclcd  U  ByTOD, 

wh»  Tcplied  ia  the  lUire  ol  Ibe  ume  Dune.  The  unlonuuie 
oontiDVCtiy  wai  rcseHed  even  ■liei  Byion't  death,  in  con- 
acQUCnceaf  ep>KAgeinMcdwin'aCtf>ni?rjalfMjif/L0rJ  Byrm. 

Ue*e*hile  the  houielKdd  et  Crete  Hell  wei  gnvring  »m*lltT< 
Southey')  eldcu  un.  Htrbnt,  died  in  1816,  ud  1  [avDurile 
ikughto  in  1816;  Sua  Colsidie  manied  in  iSig;  in  iSj^  hit 
tUcsc.  dui^ter.  Edith,  alu  marrkd;  and  in  the  ^me  year 
Un  Soiilhey,  ithose  health  had  bng  given  cause  [or  an;uely, 
became  inune.  She  died  in  iSj7,  azid  Southey  weol  ahToad  the 
OBl  yeai  with  Meoiy  Cribb  Rsbimon  andothen.  In  liyt  he 
■named  hit  Iiieud  Cai[rii»&owlca  bee  below).  Buthitmemoiy 
■aa  faninc,  and  his  mental  poiren  fpadually  lell  him.  He 
died  on  the  iiU  of  Hardi  iBu,  and  wu  buried  in  Cnathnitc 
chuich]ratd.    A  iDOnuinent  to  bis  memory  vaa  Bected  b  tbc 

llic  amount  of  Southey 'b  work  in  literature  iaenonnoua.  Hia 
coUocled  vene,  with  ita  e^lanatory  notes,  iiiii  ten  volumes, 
hil  pnHE  occupies  about  (oily.  But  hii  greatest  tntnprises,  his 
history  oE  Fonugal  and  his  account  of  the  monastic  orden.o'ere 
Idt  ttncompkted,  and  this,  In  aonie  sense,  is  typical  of  Soulhey's 
vbola  aduevemenl  in  the  wotid  of  lelten;  Ibeie  is  alirayi  tome- 

tl  hit  eSorti  in  veoe.  In  bii  chlldbood  Southey  fell  in  with 
TUW,  Ittao  led  him  to  Aiioslo,  and  Aiiosio  to  Spensei.  These 
lUDuiaalljr  imaciaitive  pocls  caplivticd  the  boy;  and  Soulbey 
mistook  bii  youthful  enthusiasm  for  an  abiding  inspiration. 
Hit  inspiratkio  >ru  not  genuinely  iiuaginative;  be  had  too  latei 
10  infusbn  of  prauic  losunonpUce  in  bis  nature  to  be  a  true 
foUowet  of  Arioslo  and  Spenser.  Southey,  quite  early  in  life, 
ntdved  to  write  a  series  of  epics  on  the  did  religions  of  the 
world;  it  is  not  suipfiiing  that  the  too  ambitious  poet  failed. 
His  lailurs  is  Iwololdi  be  was  wauling  in  artistic  power  and  in 
poetic  sympathy.  When  his  epic*  ate  ool  wildly  impossible 
tbey  are  incurably  dull;  and  a  man  i*  not  St  lo  write  epics  on  the 
idigions  of  ibe  world  when  be  can  say  ol  the  prophet  who  has 
satisfied  the  gravest  races  of  mankuid-^Mabomct  was  "  fat 
nwn  lenurkable  (or  andadoua  ptofiigacy  than  lor  any  inuUec- 
lual  endowment."  Soutliey'a  age  was  liounded,  and  had  little 
qmpathy  ka  auylbing  beyond  itself  and  in  own  narrow 
tntttcBU;  it  was  vwlently  Toly,  nanowly  Protestant,  debanlly 
English.  And  in  his  verse  Southey  tniihlully  reflects  the  feeling 
oOiiiage,  In  lhe*hotteipicc«Southey'sa»nmonjriaceaaicna 
itadf,  and  if  that  docs  not  meet  us  we  find  his  bondage  to  hia 
(eneratioo.  This  bondage  la  quite  abfect  in  Tjlie  VuisH  r^  Jtidf 
HH/;  Soutbey's  heavenly  personages  ate  fiifltsfa  Pbilisliaes 
(ivm  Old  Saruin,  magnified  but  not  transformed,  engaged  in 
CndlcK  [Jadd  adoiation  of  an  infinite  Ceotge  IIL  For  this 
cenplaisance  he  was  held  up  10  ridicule  by  Bynin,  who  wrote 
bit  own  fuwH  ii/7ii>f{tiKKl  by  way  of  parody. 

Some  of  Southcy's  subjects,  ^'Tlie  Poet's  Pilgrimage"  (or 
ipBIwuA  he  would  have  tteaied  delightfully  in  pn»t;  olhen. 
like>h»"flotany  Bay  Eclogues,"  "Songs  to  American  Indians," 
"The  Pig,"  "Tbc  Daocing  Bear,"  should  never  bave  been 
wriitea.  Of  his  ballads  and  metrical  tales  many  havo  passed 
into  familiar  use  <*  poems  for  the  young.  Among  IbtM  are 
'tXhe  Inckeapa  Rock,"  "Lord  William,"  "The  Balile  of 
BIcidieim,"  Ibe  ballad  00  Bilbqi  Katto,  arul  "  Tk<  Well  of 
St  Kcyne." 

Soulbey  wet  no)  in  Ibe  highest  sense  of  the  word  a  poet;  but 
if  ws  turn  from  bis  vene  to  hitproKwe  ue  in  a  diUccenl  world; 
there Soalhey  it  a  masler  in  his  art,  who  works  at  ease  with  grace 
vadaUIL  "Southcy's  prose  ia  perfect,"  said  Byton;  and,  if  we 
4b  not  atjetcb  the  "  perfect,"  01  Ube  it  to  mean  the  auprame 
yvlBcUvB  oi  the  vsiy  grealeat  muleit  of  slytt,  Byron  Ktt  right. 


In  prose  the  real  Soulbey  emogei  Iran  Ul  conTenUaaiB^ 
Hia  interest  and  bis  cuiiolHy  tie  unbouade<I  at  his  CiMHm- 
Plmc  Book  will  pmvci  bit  Btotes  of  learning  sre  at  his  readers' 
service,  as  in  Tki  Dacltr,  a  rambling  miscellany,  valued  by  many 
readert  beyond  liii  other  work.  For  biography  be  lud  a  real 
genius.  ThaLi/e  o/ATciigii  (1  volt.,  181]).  which  has  become  a 
model  of  the  short  life,  arose  out  of  tu  article  contributed  lo  Ibe 
Quarltrly  Xtviat;  he  contributed  another  eicelleui  biography  lo 
his  ediUon  of  ihe  Werkt  of  Wiliam  Cvwpf  (r  s  vols.,  iSjj-iSjj). 
and  hit  lije  oj  Waity;  imJ  Mc  Siu  and  Prairta  af  MtUmiiim 
(1  vols.,  18:0)  it  only  l«  famout  thiLil  bit  Lift  of  NtUm.  But 
the  truest  Southey  la  in  bit  LtUtri:  tbc  loyal,  gallant,  tender- 
hearted, faithful  man  that  he  was  is  revealed  In  them,  Southey'a 
fame  will  not  rest,  as  he  lupposrd.  on  liii  votei  tit  bis  faults  are 
in  that — all  his  own  weakness  and  ail  the  false  taste  of  bis  age. 
But  hia  prose  assures  him  a  high  place  in  English  liteialuiE, 
though  not  a  place  in  the  fiist  tank  even  of  prote  writcit. 
Souibcy't  love  of  n>r  lumes:  AftMdU  tf 
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■'at  TjUr:  Hhlsry  of 
',  rSIgl;  Eiftnfiium  aOriia  aildl\i  Cnmts 
•\  of  lia  Ckurdi  {1  K>Ia,  1B14);  ATak^ 
l(Bc  Ealtnai  jlM^laaat,  IMUti  to  C. 
'je.,tombruimttiiAytomtiHRomiikR£ie}ritiuii9iM^Catiiu 
111  aooi  1/  lie  Ckurik  Tl&l6h  HUUry  ij  Ikt  Pminiulnr  War  (J  vol>., 
1811,  1814,  l833l;"Lii-esor  untducaled  PtKli.'"  prefiaed  10  VTfjM 
by  John  fanes  (tkl^):  All  for  Lart  MTid  Tkt  Piltnm  tl  CumptOdla 
(r  Sio) ;  jir  nanu  Uert,  gr  CoUifnii  un  lie  JVi|iw>  u^  iVMfnU 
it  Smtty  (s  vola,  Ifliul ;  Lth  tl  Jtim  £»wa,  prefaied  to  an 
edition  (1S10J  of  Ihe  PUpMs  TrMiui :  Sdtil  Workt  ej  BnMih  PatU 
from  Ckauitr  la  Joiurt.  ediUd  idii bifpap'hUiil  noliiri  .  .  .  (iSji; 
Enayi  Moral  noil  PolUfral  .  .  .  nmt  firit  ctUttM  0  vnU,  i«Ji); 
Lion  af  Iki  Aiminlt.  vil*  «  mindiuttry  rirm  if  On  Nanl  aiimry 
of  En^tJti,  faming  i-vtit.  (aiy-IUoi  al  Ltrima'i  CatnttI  Cyclt- 
farjia:  Tkt  Dxlti  (1  volt..  1814-1847).  the  last  two  voTumei  beioj 
fdircd  \>y  hi.  ton-in-liw.  Ihe  Rev.  J:  Wood  Warter;  Cotuhun-Plaa 
Boo*  (ith  iieriFS,  iSi^-rSM),  edited  by  the  Hme;0(n«ffflHw»;( 
JViw  Em^tiU  Tali  (unhnnhed).  IRI*  Him  ^aaNcaJ  rrmoiiu  (1S4S), 
edlied  1^  Ihe  Rev,  H.  Hitt.     A  coUeiled  edition  of  his  PauHai 


1847.     Soulhcv'i 

Soultiey  ai  Th  _., ..,.  ._. 

(*  vols.,  i84»-i85o):  (unher  Klectiof 
>KK  A(  UUtri  if  BebiH  Saaliiy  (4 
Waner;  and  JTu  Ctrriipandnci  1) 
Bn^i.     To  wkiik  at  ad^d:  Cam.., 
Souikefi  Drtomi  (iBBI),  was  edited. 


'f*'£f 


Pnfett 


llDfjr  af 


B  publi?»bed  in  Stimttvu 
ifis6).  edittdby  J.  W. 
I  SaMiy  wilA  CaieliiH 
net  wilt  Skdity,  ani 

E.  Dowdeit.  "An  ooUoii  seistion  tran  1^  whrtt- 
ediud  by  Mr  John  Deiuit.  at  Rabvl  S-lhiy.  l4 
wriua  I'a  *ir  blUti  (Buton,  Mast-' -""-' 


achusetlt.  1887), 

,  ittuY.   ^Kt  tho  Samlity 

■  Enelith  Men  of  Letters  Series,  by  IVtftner  E.  Oewdea. 
■de  the  ttlertioa  of  Poimi  »y  JMal  Mky  OtMl.in. 


s*; 


,  Series.    A  fuU  acsoant  of  hb  re - 

Bymn  it  given  lo  Ikt  Ltiuis  ami  Jatnuit  of  Lard  Byron  (vol.  vl., 
|i)0l.  ediied  R.  E.  Prothem).  in  an  appendix  entitled  "Quirrtl 
between  Byron  and  Southey,"  pp.  JTJ-Jw.  Southey  ligum  in  lout 
of  Ibe  fnat-H'r  OiHwrunr  of  W.  S.l^wler,  two  it  whlth  an 
betweoi  Southey  and  Ponoa.and  two  between  Soulbey  and  Landor. 

Southey'a  second  wife,  Caiouhe  Anke  SoDHiEy  (17S6-1ES4). 
was  the  daughter  of  an  East  Indian  ciplain,  Charles  Bowles, 
She  was  bom  at  Lymingion.  Hints,  on  Ibe  71b  o(  October  i;85. 
At  a  girl  Caroline  Anne  Bowles  showed  a  certain  literary  and 
aniitic  aptitude,  tbe  more  tcmirktble  pcrh;ips  (torn  the  loncli. 
nest  cl  bet  eaily  life  and  Ibe  morbidly  delicate  condition  of  her 
beallb— an  aptitude  however  of  no  teal  dislinc  lion.  Whenmoney 
difficulties  came  upon  her  in  middle  age  she  determined  to  lum 

Soulbey  a  narrative  poem  called  nitn  Filtartina,  and  this  led 
to  Iba  acquaint ance^ip  and  long  (rieOdshi^  which,  in  iSjg^^ 


SOUTHGATB^-SODTH  MOLTON 


5»3 


r  (i«ari  nqt  be 
cKofluutbbr'B 
•dfk.    Mn  SoBtW 

editioB  in  1867.    Astoog  her  proe  mJtlBC*  nay  be 
Ckafun^   - ■     ■  ■    -  ■ 

bopdlB,  ud  Irani  tbii  tine  tU  bli  dcMh  In  184],  wd  iitd««d 
lUberawii,liatil«wua«<daniilnCeriiiB.  SbcmtMton 
tMd  tonn  witb  her  tfcpdifldRB,  and  her  iIiub  Id  Saathey^ 
life  ii  hudljr  nMlccd  ia  Ckuls  CMhben  SgnlKy'i  Z^(«J 
CmntfUBJmw  «C  Ui  Ulber.  Bvt  whh  Edllh  Soinli«r  (Mr* 
Wbitn)  *be  wa*  alirtyi  in  tikmfiy  nhttou,  ud  (Iw  tupplkd 
Ike  vthuMe  uUiikn  Is  Soolhcy'i  comqioiHdtJnca  puWUied 
br  J.  W.  Waltir.  Sbe  ii  best  lenRmberHl  by  her  cormpoD- 
dnm  vitl)  Souhcy,  which,  Deflected  la  Uw  silcW  blogHiph;, 
■■■  edited  by  Pnfeoor  DowikB  in  lUi.  Mn  Soutbey  (8ed  •! 
fiBiUuid  CoCUge,  LymiHgtoB,  on  iba'  tub  of  Jflty  1854,  iwo 
y(ui  liter  the  queen  hid  gnuited  her  u  nuitui  pcnaloa  oi 

' .  HhiIh  tlv  mrb  ■Ireuh'  mentioned,' Mn  StKittiFy  vnte  71c 
i«l  <MWr  pMini  (iSii)  r  SMtn  Hrwri  (pt»c  ind 

am  in  cofijunciion  sitb  Southey,  at  whiiH  death 

ductioa  vu  icconipietc  / 


Ktti»  Htal  w 


■OOTHOATS.  a 

diviiloa  of  Midd1< 


le  Enfield  jirlianitntaTy 


If  St  Paul'f  Catbednl, 
.  Pop.  (1901),  14,993. 
pkaaanlly  ^tualed  in  a  wooded  diitrici,  and  torm  an  otalcr 
kntial  niburb  of  the  raetnpoUi.  ChiM  Church,  In  Early 
En^ilh  Myle,  is  the  worit  ai  Sir  CDbert  Scett,  and  centariu 
ttaintd  glua  windonn  from  Ihe  desjna  M  Sir  E.  Bume-JoBB  and 
D.a.RnaetlL  aoaetoNcwSoiithgaUitaltwiisCalney  Hatch 
Lnnatle  Aiylnm  lor  the  tounly  ot  London,  opened  in  i8]i  and 
wbuquenily  much  enlargKi. 

tOOTH  alORDIA,  an  imtahabited  Biitbh  Idand  in  the  Sooth 
Atlantic  Ocean,  about  900  m.  S.  by  E.  of  tbe  FalUandi,  in 
5**~if  S.,  J(i*'38*  W.;  an  1600  iq.  n.  -  II  (9  mmniiinaUs. 
whh  snowy  peilu  6aaa  to  tone  fl.  bigh,  tbeir  alopcs  fttnoved 
ifhh  deep  goisetfiUed  with  ^adert.  ItsEMlogimlcoutihitioti— 
gaeiH  and  aijillorcoua  Khbl),  ^th  no  tnct  of  feteili  showj 
that  the  island  it,  like  Ihe  Falklands,  a  surrivin;  fragment  of 
■ome  greater  land-ipas)  now  vanished,  molt  probabl7  indicating 
*  fonner  extension  of  the  Andean  system.  At  Royil  Bay,  on 
Ibe  souih-east  tide,  was  Ilationed  the  German  eipedlllon  sent 
out  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venm  in  iSSi.  The  island  would 
be  well  suited  for  cattle  or  sheep  farming  but  for  its  damp, 
foggy  climate.    Tbe  Bora  ts  surprisingly  rich,  and  tht  German 

c«mn»n  tbo  to  the  FilUands,  but  one  allied  to  a  fonn  found 
In  dliUnt  New  Zealand  South  Geor^  Is  politically  atUched 
to  tbe  Falkknds.  .  _       ,  , 

MirrR  HASLZT,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massa- 
drasetts,  U.S.A.,"  on  the  Conneeiiciit  river,  about  11  ra.  N.  of 
SprhigGcld.  Pop.  (i$oo),  4;>6,  o(  wbom  iiig  were  loretgn- 
bom;  (19TO  ccMos),  4B94.  Area,  iB-j  Jq.  pi.  There  are  no 
steam  railways,  but  an  electric  Kne  connecli  South  Iladiey  aiid 
South  Hadley  FalU  wliii.tlie  New  V6tk,  New  Haven  &  Hart/ord 
•nd  the  Boston  Be  Maine  railways  at  Holyohe,  Tbe  vDtage  ol 
South  Hadley,  or  the  Center,  lie*  at  tbe  soutb  base  of  Mount 
Tlolyoke,  about  4  m.  from  Holyoke  and  about  j  m,  from  South 
Radley  Falls;  It  it  (he  seat  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  .  South 
Hadley  Falls  ate  conoecled  with  Holvolte  by  a  bridge  across  Ihe 
Connecticut  river.    Tbe  falls  ol  the  river  aBord  wiler-powcr  for 

Hadley  wis  originally  a  part  of  the  township  of  Hidlcy,  but  tn 
i;S3  the  district  of  South  Hadley.  was  eslibtished,  and  in  1775 
Incorporated  as  a  separate  townjiq), 

goDTH  HOLUNB.  a  province  of  HoUand,  bounded  W.  hy  the 
North  Sea,  N.  by  North  Holliuid,  E.  by  Utrecht  and  Celderlind, 
S.E.byyorthBiibanl.anas.byZcc1and.  It  his  an  area  of 
iiW  iq.  m.,  and  a  popuUtion  (190J)  ot  i.iB/^jfij.    lit  loutb- 


delBed  by  the  ealuaries 
ich  Dlep,  tbe  Volkenk,  the 
KnmiDer,iad(^««ciiiiSen,  and  the  province  includes  the  delta 
Wad*  of  floerai  (GoedereBdc)  aad  Overflakkec,  Voome  and 
PdUcb,  Knmbug,  ntloMDde,  Hoekscbe  Wuud,  and  Dord- 
rechl.  Tbe  nalunl  divisi«i  into  dunes,  guif  graundi,  and  clay 
•Bdlo«fenb(4dsforSoulku«eUufarNanliHoDand.  Noord- 
wyk-OT'Sa^  Kitwyk-OB-Ka,  Sehevesingen,  and  Ter  Helde  ate 
wuertU-plKH  and  fshing  ilUages.  The  Hook  <Hock)  ol 
HvHiad harbour, bidt  at  tbe moulb of  tbcNew  Waterway  (ig6«- 
>>7>)h«in  Rotterdam,  is  Ibe  cMtf  nppmch  to  Cniral  Europe 
Inm  Hanrick  an  the  east  coaat  of  England.  At  tbe  fool  o( 
tb*  dmM  ere  tba  old  towns  and  viUtges  of  Saisenhelm,  dose  to 
which  an  (light  nmalnaof  the  aiKlentcaatle  of  Teiltngtn  (iilh 
ceMny),  in  which  Ihe  counieas  Jamba  of  Bavaria  died  in  1433. 
Among  other  ptares  of  Intneat  are  Rynsburg,  the  dte  of  a 
caDveat  for  noblea  founded  in  i  ijj  and  destroyed  in  the  time 
o(  Spniih'  rule;  Voonchoten;  Wassenaar,  all  of  which  were 
lormiHly  niinor  hndahlp;;  Loosduinrn,  protiably  the  Lugdunura 
of  tha  Romans,  and  ibe  seat  of  a  Cistercian  abb<y  destroyed  In 
1JI9;  NaaMwyk,  u  andent  lordship;Bnd  't  Graveniande, which 
pp»Mitd  a  pdace  of  Ibe  counts  ol  Holland  in  the  nth  century, 
when  it  wu  ■  hirtKnir  on  (he  Maag.  The  Hague,  situated 
in  tbtnMdleofthisHne  of  ancient  villagrs.a  thecapital  irf  the 
pTcerlnee.  He  market-gardening  of  the  region  cxDed  the  Wcsi' 
land,  between  tbe  Hague  and  Ihe  Hook  of  Holland,  Is  reniark- 
abte,  and  krge  (juantities  of  vegetables  are  eiponed  10 
Englind.  On  tbe  ctay  and  low  fen  caltle-iearlng  and  the 
nuhlBg  0(  (be  Oouda  cheeses  are  the  princtpal  occupations. 
Flourldiing  centres  of  industry  are  found  along  the  numerous 
ttverams,  including  Maasluls,  Vlaaidbigen,  Schiedam,  ) 


>,  Gorin 


■echt.    Here  also  al 


a  the 


the  Lek,  Leetdam  ol 
ihe  Llnge,  and  Woudtichem  or  Woerkum  at  the  junction  otlbe 
Mass  and  Mu  *nle-  Woudricheni  guards  the  entrance  10 
the  Metwede  hi  eSnjundion  with  Fort  Loevestdn  on  the  oppaiie 
tban-  Vianeo  ts  supposed  10  be  the  FainiK  Dimtat  of 
Ptdetny,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  lordship  which 


0  Ihe  family  of  Brederode  It 


0  (be 


princes  of  Lippe-DeimoM,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  the 
nates  bi  itj;.  There  t*  a  fine  tomb  of  Rdnoud  van  Brederode 
(d.  TS16)  and  his  wife  in  the  KefOnned  Cburch,  The  lordship 
of  Leetdim  arose  out  of  *  division  of  Ihe  tnrdihip  ol  van  Arkd 
and  descended  (o  (he  house  of  Egmond.  It  wu  raised  lo  a 
conn(ship  tn  1491,  and  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family  of 
Orange-Nassau.  The  Reformed  Church  contain!  (he  tomb  oi 
John,  last  lord  of  van  Arhel. 

NVtKliraTOHi  a  township  of  Hartford  couuty,  Connecticul,' 
ir.S.A.,  abml  15  m.  S.W.  of  (be  city  of  Hartford.  Within  the 
township  b  Ihe  borough  of  Soutbingten'  served  hy  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  *  Hartford  railniid.  Pop.  of  the  townaifli 
(ijio),  «5i6,  which  Included  that  of  (he  borough,  3714.  The 
area  of  the  township  !s  35  sq.  m,  '  Tbe  principal  industry  is  the 
manuficlun  of  hardware  goods.  Between  1809  and  1S74  aa 
many  as  136  patents  were  granted  to  residents.  Southingtoa 
was  originally  ■  part  of  (he  township  of  Farmington.  It  wat 
settled  a'bout  1A97;  in  17:4  it  became  an  independent  paiisk 
under  the  name  of  Panthora.  The  lownship  was  Incorporated 
in  1779,  the  borough  In  1689.        ,._,... 

See  H.  R.  Timlow's  Ectleiiaillcal  ajid  Olfef  Sirtika  of  SoulUnfien 
(Wartfon),  iBtsJ.  . 

.MVTn  aBLBOiniirB,  *  dly  of  Boucke  county,'  Vicloria; 
Australia,  sepiratni  from  Melbourne  la  iBsj,  proclaimed  a 
diy  In  1883,  and  formerly  known  as  EmerildHilL  Pop.  (1901), 
40,637.  It  returns  three  meiebeis  to  parliament  and  contains 
the  residence  of  Ihe  governor  of  the  colony.  The  wbarvta  OQ 
ind  Its  numerous  maaufactuces  oontnbute  to 


■ealth  ai 


. _..d  muiu'dpal  borough  la 

Molton  parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England^ 
er  Iilole,  197  m.  W.  by  S.  ol  London,  by  the  Great 
jlway.    Po|i.(i90i),  1848.      Besides  the  parish  cbuidl 
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SOUTH  NORWAtK— SOUTH  ORANGE 


eC  Si  Muy  Micdakot,  >  Ene  and  nanivc  Foptadkulw  bvatdini 
viih  u  (ocieot  pulpit  ol  cuvtd  Mooe,  UKreu«Kguildb*lluH] 
m&Tkct  hoQsc  Linen  gooda  im  mtnufutiued;  lain  are  betd 
twice  yearly,  and  numeioiu  doiu.miUa  an  wmkcd  by  the  river^ 
ThelownisgDvcrDcdby  amayor,  4aJdniiieii,aiidiacoundl]on. 

South  Mi^on  lS»d  Meulcm)  waa  piofaably  the  ute  o(  a  vcnr 

euriy  Mttlcmentt  the  rcmaina  cl  a  flritiih  ramp  being  vi 


ic  cad  when  be  ihould  hunt 
in  Gown.  In  ii^fi  Nicbalu  obtained  ■  gniu  of  ■  Satuidajr 
marliel  and  a  fair  at  the  least  of  Ibe  AuumptioB  (both  aiaiolained 
up  U>  Ibe  preaenl.  day),  and  in  137s  South  MqIioh  appean  for 
■  he  fint  time  ai  a  mesne  borough  under  his  overiordship.  Tbe 
botouKh  subsetjucBlly  passed  to  the  Audlcys,  the  HoUaods,  and 
in  148;  WO)  panted  Ibe  life  Id  Margaret,  duchess  dI  Riehmond, 
who  in  it«o  obtained  a  gnnt  of  a  lau  (vhich  is  still  held)  at  the 
nuirity  oi  Et  John  the  Baplitl.  It  leturned  tso  meinben  to 
pirlitment  in  ijai,  but  do  chailn  of  iiKDn»ratJon  va*  iiaucd 
until  that  of  EUzabeib  in  i  ^qd,  lostiiuling  a  OHBana  caubdl 
of  a  mayor  and  eighteen  butsoaes,  Ibrea  of  whom  *en  to  b* 
elected  capital  buigeaaea,  with  a  ictoidEr,  steward  of  Ibe  borough 
court,  two  BcrgeaDla-at-Qiace,  and  a  court  of  tecord  every  three 
weeks  oa  Monday.  A  fresh  charier  was  issued  by  Charla  IL 
ini&S^.  TbiaiemainedinforceuntiltheMumcipalCaipoiatlaaB 
AclofiSiS,    The  town  fi         '    ' 


.d  ibiUDOi 


n  light  w 


CbAloi 
SOUTH  NORWAUC  a  city  of 

U'S.A.,at  Ibernoulhof  the  NarvaianveT,on  LQng  isiana  aouiu, 
in  the  township  of  Moiwalk,  and  «>  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  New  Yoifc. 
Fop.  (igoo)  6;oi.  including  1 518  [oreisn-bam(DunyHungiriinB) 
and  83  negroes;  (iqio)  SgM.  It  is  served  by  the  main 
tine  and  the  Dinbury  division  (of  which  it  is  a  terminusj  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  It  HarUoid  raaway,  by  inler-urbao 
electric  Hues,  and  by  aleamboau  to  New  York,  llie  business 
and  mamiTacturing  section  is  ckise  10  the  tiver  and  only  a  few 
leet  above  it;  behind  this,  along  a  ridge,  is  the  lesidenllal  disliict; 
along  the  Sound  tre  >ununeT  cottage*  and  pleasure  resorts. 
West  Avenue  it  a  finely  shaded  drive.  The  ciiy  has  a  public 
library  and  a  aoldien'  monument.  South  Norwalk  is  chieSy 
a  nunufaclUEing  and  commercial  city.  It  has  a  good  harbour 
;(in  which  there  are  three  [ighlbouscs),  considerable  cootwiie 
.trade,  and  important  oytleT  fisheries.  South  Norwalk.  loiif  an 
unincorporated  village  uUed  Old  Well,  was  chartered  as  ■  city 
under  its  present  name  in  1S70,  and  ila  chartic  waa  icviied 
and  amended  in  18S1,  iSg;  and  ifog. 

SOUTHOLO.  a  township  ol  Sulolk  county.  New  York,  occupy- 
ing the  peninsula  at  the  N.E.  of  Long  Island,  and  including 
Ibe  islaods  E.N.E.  of  this  peninsula,  Plum  Idand,  on  which 
defences  protect  the  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Itland  Souod, 
Little  GuU  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Great 
Cull  Island,  and  Fisher's  Island.  Pop.  (1900],  Sjoi;  (igio, 
U.S.  census},  lo.sj;.  Excluding  the  islands  to  the  eaat,  the 
township  I>  about  aj  m.  long  and  its  average  width  is  a  m.; 
the  Souiid  shore  is  broken  only  by  Maitituck  and  Goldsmith's 
Inlets,  but  the  loiilheni  shore  is  broken  with  bays  and  neck* 
ol  land.  The  suiface  is  billy,  with  occasional  facial  boulders. 
The  Long  Island  railway  lervis  the  principal  vilUgei  of  the 
township,  Matdtuck,  Cutchogue,  Pecanic.  Southold  and  Green- 
port  (pop.  in  i^j,  iM;).  and  from  Greenport  steamers  run 
to  Shelter  Island,  Sag  Harbor.  New  London  and  New  Tork, 
Beyond  Greenport  ate  the  villages  of  Eul  Marion  and  Orient. 
Oreenpotl  has  some  shipping  and  Some  oyster  fisheries,  as- 

Saragus  is  grown  at  Maitituck,  and  Peconic  Bay  is  ruled  for 
1  lodlaps,  Southold  a  a  summer  resort,  and  ll  Is  bistorically 
interesting  as  one  of  the  Gtst  English  settlemenia  on  Long  Idand. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was  made  In  1640;  land  «a* 


bou^t  froa  the  Indians  in  Ailgust  (a  lenc  f« 
WilUan  Aleiander,  Lord  Stirling,  had  been  secured  in  ie3o),and 
on  the  >ist  of  October  ifi^o  a  Pietbyterian  church  was  Ofganiied 
under  JfdlD  Youngs,  who  came  from  New  Haven  and  had  been 
coooecied  with  a  Si  Iilargani'a  church  in  Suflolk,  Englaiid, 
pr^bly  at  Reydon,  near  Soulhwold:  and  it  is  pcoaibtc  that  the 
aeltlrmeU  was  named  fnD  Soulhwold,  though  ai 
called  "  tlK  South  H6U  "  by  early  writers  and 
Wadiiii  River  was  called  Wen  Hold,  ihe  name  waa  probaUy 
descriptive.  A  meeting-bouse  was  built  in  1449,  and  bUdical 
lawa  were  enforced-  Southold  waa  originally-  one  of  Ihe  aijt 
towns  under  the  New  Haven  julisdiclkin,  but  in  Ti6a  waa  placed 
under  Conneclicut;  in  1664  it  objected  strongly  to  ihe  tranafei 
of  Long  Island  to  the  duke  of  York ;  in  167a  refused  to  pay  latea 
impcaed  by  Covernoc  Frands  Lovelace  of  New  Votk;  in  1671 
pelit>«ied  the  king  to  be  under  Connecticut  or  to  be  a  free 
(orporatiaa;  In  i(>7j,  when  tbe  Dstch  got  contnl  of  New  Yuli, 
w^lood  the  Dutch  (onuninioners,  with  Ihe  help  of  Connecti- 
cut; and,  in  1674,  after  English  supretnacy  vis  again  est^k- 
lished  in  New  York,  still  hoped  to  be  governed  from  Connecticut 
The  township  was  chartered  by  Governor  Edmund  Andros  in 
1676.  Gtecnporl.  was  not  settled  until  the  first  quanet  oi  Ihe 
igih  century,  and  was  incorporalfd  as  a  village  in  iSjS. 

See  Epher  Whiiater,  Hdlsry  ef  SturtoM,  L.I.:  III  Fliil  CBHmry 
(Southold,  ISai);  .SsuItoU  rmcn  Ricaidi  (1  voll.  Soulhokl.  lUl- 
1M4).  and  an  address  by  C.  B.  Moore  Jn  CiUbnlim  */  fJh  iiolk 
A  HIIKTULt,  aj  till  Fonmaiai  bJ  Uu  Tflra  aiul  Ikt  CtuKli  >l  SataiM, 
Z^.  (Southold,  1990)- 

lOOTH  OKAHA,  a  dly  of  Douglu  muniy.  Nebtaska,  U.S A., 
on  the  high  western  bluSs  of  the  Missouri,  immediately  adioiniiig 
Omaha  on  ilie  sDutk  Fop.  (1900),  >6,eci,  of  whom  s6i>7  were 
foreigD-bom;  (loto,  census)  a(>,>jq.  It  b  served  Iqr  the 
Chicsgo,  Burliogioa  &  Quiacy,  tbe  CbicagD  Great  Weslon,  the 
Chicigo,  Milwaukee  t  St  Faul.  the  ChiaigD,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  lllinoii  Central,  the  Miaaonh  Pacific,  tbe  Unian 
Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  North  Wettern,  and  the  abort  Omaha 
Bridge  Terminal  railwaya.  Tbe  principal  public  buildings  ai* 
the  Federal  building  (bousing  Ihe  post  office  and  the  bureaa 
at  snimal  industry),  the  puhUc  Ubtaiy  and  the  live-slack 
exchange.  Next  10  Chicago  and  Kama*  City  it  b  the  ircattw 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  centre  io  the  United  States.  In 
Ipojil  produced  uj  %(t67,4ij,i;7l  of  the  total  value  of  iba 
{%£\jaitj  product  ol  the  stale,  and  of  Lhts  output  g7'a%  repie- 
aejLted  Ihe  slaughtering  and  packing  industry,  S«ith  Omah^ 
was  cbarteied  as  a  city  of  tbe  second  class  in  l9S|,  and  in  itoi 
became  a  city  of  tbe  first  class.  The  present  city  dates  fnm 
1884,  when  the  Union  al«kyacda  were  established  here. 

SOUTH  ORAliaR,  a  township  and  a  village  of  Ehci  county. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A..  in  the  N,E.  of  tbe  slate,  about  1 1  m,  W.  ol 
New  York  City.  Pop.  of  tbe  village  (1900),  4608,  of  vbom  1140 
were  foreign-bom;  (ick>;)4M'I  (w>o)  fioi4-  Pop.  of  Ibe  town- 
ship, ticluding  Ihe  village  (looo)  i6jai  (1005}  1946;  (1910) 
1979.  The  village  is  served  by  the  Morris  ti  EsKa  division 
of  Ifce  Delaware.  LacksKanna  &  Western  railroad,  and  Is  con- 
nected with  Orange  and  with  Newark  by  clcctrit  Une*.  It  is 
primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  New  York  and  Newark.  On  luc 
Orange  mountain  is  £>Mi  county  park,  a  wild  tract  with  forest 
toads.  The  western  part  of  the  township  is  locally  knowa 
*)  Maplewood,  tbe  eaaicm  at  Hilton.  South  Orange  has  a 
public  library  and  a  town  hall,  and  is  the  seat  of  Selon  Hall 
College  (Roman  Catholic),  named  in  honour  of  Mother  Eliiabcih 
Seton,  bunded  at  Madison,  N.J.,  in  iSj6,  and  removed  to 
South  Orange  in  i860.  Among  the  landmarks  ol  South  Orange 
are  an  old  stone  house  of  unkoowa  dale,  but  mentioned  ia 
legal  document*  describing  the  surrounding  properly  as  early 
aa  1680;  the  Baldwin  House  {c.  1717);  end  the  Timothy  BaU 
House  (1743).  4etiUmen<t  weie  made  within  the  proent  limit* 
of  the  township  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  i;th  century  by  some  o( 
the  IbuadErt  of  Newatk.  The  toHiuhIp  was  created  in  ilfii 
from  parts  of  the  town  of  Orange  and  Ihe  townsliip  ol  Clinioo. 
The  dtiiens  secuRd  in  18A9  a  village  charter  providing  a  village 
president  and  a  boaid  of  truatecsi  in  tiM  the  viDage  was  entirely 
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MfumUd  Aga  tka  uwaikv,  nnpl  t>  it 
■MOt.    In  t(9t  ■  tncl  of  I.SD  icns,  ki 
*Bd  conuinlni  vaay  ImunI 


tN««A.  1896). 


Kmt  ia  tbe  Ssutlvatt  parlkmeBlur  diviifaiB  of  Ltaaibin, 
Ea^ind,  immediitdx  S.  at  tho  emboucbun  of  Uw  Xibbk  into 
acIiubSw,igtm.N.byW.oII.imrpad.  It  h  Mvsd  by  Ibe 
UocuUra  A  Yorksldm  lad  Loukn  &  Nonh-WMon  nft- 
MT*,  and  by  the  Sauibpon  k.  CbaUn  Uaa  Enariw 
^MOD.  Fop,  (igoT),  4S,oIlj.  Ill  tnirihiii  'nnriili  if  ■  prlt 
BpuM  d  film,  bdfhi  mdi,  ud  the  nfldMM  oi  Its  iilaur 
dimate  I>  attribudd  to  tim  itdktion  of  htM  tram  tlKOL  lu 
pmiiBity  W  livcipoDl  ud  Muchota  b«i  dnVB  la  it  ■  kilt 
mill  1 1  It  papuUtion,  and  iu  vialon  Bii«ib«r  many  ibmiuidi 
aoBually.  Hie  proBtcoMte  alonf  the  ibora  ii  1  m.  in  Inslbj 
in  ita  cntie  ia  the  pier,  i  m.  loof,  dnwn  wbkb  tramcaia 
an  diam  bji  a  KaliMiaiy  itaa4Bpne.  Olber  facititia  In 
outdoor  enJDynwBt  a>«  prcindad  ia  Hiakitli  Paik  (ptocolcd  to 
tba  Mm  I9  tba  Rer.  Cbaria  Hcakelb,  fomctly  rccloc  of  Nonb 
Hcoh,ai>doiitoftbeloidiaf  tbe  raanor),  liic  Botanic  Cuito^ 
Enr  Gatdom,  Soutk  Uaria*  Faik,  and  tb*  Wiaia  Cankra, 
Jbt  laM,  Ud  out  at  a  coat  of  tuofioo,  induda  a  laisa  cooHiTa- 

Tba  principal  public  buOdind  an  lbs  [Dm  hall,  tba  Cambttdce 
HaU  (aatd  (m  coocaru,  ftc),  ud  an  eitaiaiva  nf«c  oi  mafkela. 
Tbcre  an  tntnl  infinnarita  and  baipilab,  and  a  laoaloriuin  lot 
chUdnn.  SoMliiract  hat  abo  a  fret  Iflxiiy  and  art  fallaiy,  a 
Ulttaiy  and  pUIoMpbkal  inatitule,  and  a  coUego  fTnuty  Ball) 
lot  tba  dau^lao  of  Weilqna  nunuttni  asd  a  muMum  and 
•cboob  d  adoKa  and  an.  An  eitniiive  atrricc  of  deciric 
traimn^  ii  r*f'n^*^"**^  The  fint  con^daablc  bouia  in  Soulh- 
pon  (an  im  for  tbe  mcptioQ  oi  ica-balben]  nai  baill  in  ijvt, 
and  leoD  alts  otbn  booaea  wse  ciectcd  on  tbe  litii  ooir  bnowa 
u  Loid  Street,  but  the  populalioa  in  1B09  «aa  only  leo.  Biit 
dale  ii  a  re^ilentiBl  diitrict  adjacent  to  Soutbpoil  on  tba  aoutb. 
In  iW;  Soutfapoit  melved  a  cbaita  of  inoHpoialioa.  It  be- 
came a  county  bot«u(h  fai  1905.  Tbe  coipoiation  coniiata  ol  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  coiuidllot&    Ana,  5144  acr^ 

tOUTH  FORTUUID,  a  cily  of  Cumberiaod  county,  Ham« 
U.S.A.,oDCaacoBay,ananDaI*'bIdiii]iaiatcailfiomFoitlan(^ 
(ritb  irbicb  it  ia  oonnected  by  a  lory  and  (out  biidfta.  Pep. 
(igoo)  61B7  (76J  foteisn-boia);  (iftio)  74;).  Soulb  Fottiaad 
it  aoved  by  Uie  Boatoo  k  Uiioe  lulway.  Il  b  the  ieal  ol  tbe 
Slate  (Rdorm)  School  loc  Boya.  At  Spring  Point  ia  Foit 
PreUe,  catabliihed  in  iSoSandum  acoaitaitiUeiy  itatloaiaad 
at  Poitknd  Head  I3  Foit  Willianii.  Tlie  city  ha*  ited-roUiiif 
TT'Pf,  car  flbops  of  the  Boston  k  Maine  railw^,  aod  abip-builc^ 

Soutb  Portland  wupact  ^  the  old  town  of  Cape  Elizabeth  (pop. 
in  1900,  iSj)  unlH  Uaich  iSgji  Ibc  legiilalurt  fiauted  it  a  dty 
diatter  in  it«J,  which  was  not  accqitedby  tbe  town  until 
December  iSffB. 

•DUTHnU,  a  Madde  mart  sf  Hampahira,  F"t'""',  pan 
df  tbe  mnnidpal  and  patliamentaiy  boniu^  of  PoitiaiouUi, 
with  a  [ermbal  Katian  (Eail  Southiea}  on  a  bianch  ol  tbe 
London  k  Sontb-Wcston  and  loodoo,  Baghtoo  &  South 
Coast  railwiya.  It  fbmii  tbe  eaulhem  and  reudenlial  quailer 
of  FoiInDDuU),  and  overiook!  Spilhced,  tbe  bdet  of  Ibe  Esfliib 
Cbancd  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  nuinlaod  on  the 
Bortb-eait.  Ibeie  are  two  picn,  and  a  pande  along  the  lea- 
waD;  and  the  Ka-baihicg  ii  food.  Sauthsa  Cutle  wai  built 
by  Henry  VIIL  at  the  aouthan  emimily  of  Portiea  Jiknd. 
(Sec  PainHanTa.) 

aOIITH  IU  BUBBl^  the  name  given  to  a  teriea  of  finanriit 
project!  which  otiginated  with  the  Inmrporation  of  tbe  South 
So  Company  In  i;ii,  and  ended  nme  yean  bier  in  general 


debt,  and  ia 


BaHy  to  be  dented  ta  tk  RdactioD  of  Iha  aMioud 
thelRm  wbidit  tMkiai7tiitpeMai]rMteBila 
Danid  Ddo^  wbo  dtieuMcd  it  fnqDul^  witb 
Edward  Harlcy  (1664-iMS),  bntbtr  of  R«bm  Hadqr,  ml  of 
Oafeed.  In  iiii  tbe  Sooth  Sea  Cocqaay  waa  hnned.  and  wm 
inntad  a  noetopaly  ■<  tbe  B~''"'  '"'    ~ 


certain  cnatoma  dntita.  Tbe  HHnpany  pmfiered, 
■ad  in  I71J,  wboi  tbe  ABento  treaty  waa  aped  wHh  Spain,  it 
Kceived  the  luctathv  moDopdy  ol  the  elan  tnde  with  Spa^ib 
America,  it  waa  the  ^iccial  pride  of  the  Toriea,  wba  nsaidcd 
b  u  a  ilnl  to  tht  Wbit  inaitutloB,  tbe  Bank  U  Entfand.  Ia 
1716  il  obtained  further  oonceauooa  uodff  the  Dew  Aaiento 
tnaly,  and  In  171T  It  advaBced  a  further  aum  of  ^,000,000  to 
Ibe  ■nrvemment,  but  ita  pmqiecti  w«e  gnatiy  darfcesed  by 
the  outbreak  ol  war  between  Eogland  and  ^i*in  in  171a, 
Yet  it  contlimed  to  thrive,  and  early  in  iriS  the  king  became 
iiafovemof. 

Towacda  tbe  tsd  of  1719  the  dfaactort  of  tbe  ooaipany  pot 
before  tbe  govcmmait,  the  bead  of  which  waa  Chariia  Spcao^ 
3rd  earl  of  Sundciiud,  a  dm*  ambbiom  acbcme.  In  return 
lor  further  concorioni  tbe  cotapaov  olhnd  to  take  over  the 
whole  «( tbe  naticaal  ddrt  aod  to  pay  £3,300,000  lot  lUa  prM- 
kfc.  At  ihii  tine  the  atBovU  of  the  ddnwai  £51 ,100^000,  the 
greater  part  of  wbicb  cwhud  Of  ttrataaUo  *■■"'■'*'.  moDey 
lent  to  the  alale  is  letiim  Me  a  find  iacsBO  for  Hl^  Th* 
compuy  would  receive  iMenet  at  lb*  nu  ot  i%iii 
when  il  would  be  redoced  to  4%-    Tic  ai' 


would  rid  iticlf  of  tbe  ovopulat  and  bmricnMBe  debt  Tkc 
advulafd  hoped  for  by  tba  coaapaw  **n  modi  grtaUr. 
•Ubou^pcchapanotaqaaUyobTiona.  TbaaliBof  thadiracMi* 
■a*  topecnado  tht  awialtanla  of  the  alale  to  eulange  thdc 
aamiilic*  for  South  Sea  auaki  the  awck  would  be  iMaed  at  a  bJsb 
praouun  and  Ihu*  a  large  aneBnt  id  aanDiliea  would  be  pm- 
cbaatd  and  -"■■i"'''"''  by  Ibe  tame  sf  a  caiqiaialivrly  anaO 
amount  of  ttock.     Uoreovtr,  when  tUa  procaaa  had  bcoi  carried 


aum  of  Kwnetbleg  lika  £I,soc^eoo  a  yiai.  Sitioidly  -'"-^  at 
the  piopcaala  of  tbe  South  Saa  Co^tany,  the  direclon  ot  the 
Baak  ol  Eagland  idlcnd  the  gi^weaiait  isjooofieo  lot  tbe 
aame  privjiige,  but  tbe  company  outbid  tb«3n  with  ao  offer  of 
£7,s67,aaoL  Thb  waa  acctpted,  tbe  accciaBiy  act  of  petliaaiat 
beug  pBMod  in  ^nil  r/eo.  It  i*  inlctcstiog  to  note  that  ooa 
of  tbe  meat  aturt^  tpponeDta  ot  the  Kbane  waa  Sir  KobM 
Wa^iola. 

Tie  year  I7r9,  wbcD  tbe  Sonlh  Sea  Khtme  waa  profccted, 
waa  lemarkaUy  favourable  to  an  vadenaking  of  the  kind.  It 
waa  the  year  when  Franoe  went  ddlriou*  over  John  Law  and 
bii  Mii^u^  Con^any,  and  the  ioloction  qirnd  to  England. 
But  befon  April  iiict  when  evttything  wu  rea^,  a  terrible 
reaction  had  begun  m  Francev  confidence  and  peoiperity  pviqa 
wav  to  niin  aod  diiaata.  Mevertheltia,  the  direc(«*  pniaeded 
u  tb^  bad  penuaded  over 

Bppredatlr^  iteadily  in  value,  and  when  tbe  new  achsne  via 
launched  Ihe  public  began  to  purcbiae  il  more  eagerly  (ban 
bctoce,  FiDin  iig)  at  tbe  beginning  of  Ibe  year  the  price  nne 
to  jjo  in  Much,  and  in  April  the  directon  loid  two  and  a  quatia 
DiiUianifd  atoirk  at  joo.  In  Nfay  the  price  nBetossa,ia  June  10 
Sgo,  and  in  July  it  touched  1000.  At  Ihii  trtmoidDUt  prcmiiUB 
the  direclon  told  five  million*  of  itock. 

By  thi*  tinie  the  cxmorduiary  Kcccai  ol  the  Soutb  Sea 
Company  had  produced  a  crowd  of  initalori.  and  tbe  resnit  waa 
a  wild  mania  of  qteculation,  and  ita  inevitable  end — a  CTBlh. 
Hundrcdi  of  companiei  wtee  rotnitd,  aomc  of  them  being 
fortunate  enough  to  lecure  the  active  tupport  of  royal  and  titled 
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pcnooKfes;' llnm  the  prince  of  Waka, 
became  govenior  of  tfac  Wdih  Copper  Compaay,  Som  ot 
tfaoe  new  coEnpaoLa,  like  tbe  Royal  £xdiaD£c  fcod  Ihc  LoEidon 
Asurance,  were  perfectly  legitimate  and  boncpoEable  uadxt- 
Ukingi.  but  the  great  oujaiily  put  loraard  tbe  mogi  Budadous 
and  diimeiical  pn^Hiab  for  eiQacting  moDcy  ftDm  tbe  pubbc 
One  wu  "Cor  a  wheel  [or  perpetual  Riotion  ";  anolbtr  was  fori 
,"  design  which  will  hereafter  be  promulgatedT"  aod  it  baa  been 
eatimatcd  that  the  lolai  capital  a^ed  for  by  tbe  pnnnateri 
of  tb«c  ichcinB  unounted  to  £}oa,ooo,ooii.  Profiting  by  the 
aad  expcrieoce  of  France,  Ibe  Britiii)  gavenuDenI  m^kde  an 
aliempt  lo  check  Iba  aiavuneat,  and  an  act  wu  pii5«d  for  tbia 
purpo9eearLyiDii2o,  Afntdamationof  theiithol  jiDeagaintt 
theprom  ''^ 


-  In  AuguiC  the  fall  in  tbe  ptkt 

3f  SouUi  Sea  nock  btgaa,  and 

Id  September,  {utt  aa  (be  "  luid 

eta"  ha 

sold  out^  It  became 

aerloiu.    Inalead  ol  being  a  buyer  every  on 

e  became  a  scjler,  and 

the  reluh  was  that  in  a  few  day 

«  the  n. 

Jet  of  the  South  Sea 

^Company  itU  Lo  ■;;,  whiie  the  si 

aod.(eUu.ijs,>nd 

in  loar  months  the  stock  of  the  B 

akofEn^andfelHmn..63tfl 

145.    ThcuHuds  wHe  ruined,  an 

who  were  rommilttd 

ounlry. 

The  popukr  cry  wu 

the  mtmben  of  tbe 

ottbe 

nfortunatB  (Onpany. 

.  Puliament  wu  aUled  t(^Mher 

onlbeS 

h  of  aeceinber  itjo, 

■ad  at  cnic  both  houses  proceeded  to  Investigate  the  aSun  irf 
tliB  company.  Ibe  lower  bouse  soon  entrusting  ihit  to  s  comnnttee 
of  secrecy.  T«  stem  the  tide  of  disaster  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
proposed  that  tbe  Bank  of  "EiigUnd  and  the  EJsi  India  Company 
should  each  take  over  nine  [DUIions  of  Soulb  Sea  slock,  but  al- 

torce.  More  to  the  liking  of  the  people  «u  the  act  of  January 
17)1  which  restrained  the  directors  from  leaving  the  kingdom 
■ltd  compelled  thcRi  to  declare  the  value  of  Ibeir  estates.  The 
commillee  of  secrecy  reported  in  February  t7iT,  and  it  proved 
that  there  had  been  fraud  end  corrjjplion  on  a  large  scale.  TTie 
company's  books  coftlained  entries  whidi  verc  cnth^ly  fictitious, 
knd  the  favours  which  the  directors  had  secured  from  the  state 
had  been  purchased  by  gifts  to  minislera,  some  ol  whom  had  also 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  spemlattrg  in  Ihe  slock.  The 
Cbie!  persons  implicsled  were  John  Aislnbie  (1670-17*1),  dran- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer;  James  Cnggs,  jftint  postmaster-general; 
his  son  James  Craggs,  secretary  of  stale ;  stid  to  >  lesser  degree 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  and  Charles  Sianbofie,  i  commissioner 
of  Ihe  treasury.  Aistibie,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  deeply 
implicated,  resigned  his  o£ce  in  January,  and  in  Match  he  iras 
found  guilty  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  "  most  nolorious, 
dangeinus  and  infamous  corruption  ";  he  «u  expelled  fnnn  the 
liouse  and  was  Imprisoned.  Both  Ihc  elder  and  the  younger 
Ciaggs  died  En  Match,  while  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Walpolc  both 
Sunderland  and  Slanbope  were  accjuitted,  the  latter  by  the  nar- 
fow  majority  of  three.  By  act  of  parliament  the  estates  of  tbe 
directors  were  confiscaled;  these  were  valued  at  £j,oi(,ijj,  of 
which  £354,600  was  returned  to  Ihem  for  their  maintenance; 
the  balance  being  devoted  lo  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Walpole  pailbment  Ihcn  proceeded 
to  deli  with  the  wreck.  £it,ooo,ooo  lud  been  lent  hy  the 
ditccloia  ot  the  South  Sea  Company  on  the  security  Of  their 
own  slock,  the  debtors  ol  the  company  inchiding  13S  members 
of  the  House  ol  Commons.  This  debt  was  remitted  on  payment 
ol  10%  of  tbe  sum  borrowed,  Ibis  being  allerwards  reduced  to 
5%,  and  the  £7pS*;,ociO  due  from  the  company  lo  the  govtm- 
ment  WM  also  remitted.  More  serious,  perhaps,  wss  the  case  of 
those  peiaoni  who  had  eichanged  the  substance  ol  a  government 
annuity  for  the  sl.adow  of  a  dividend  on  Soulb  Sea  stock.  Tliey 
asked  (hat  the  slate  should  again  guarantee  to  tbem  their  in- 
(^met,  but  in  the  end  they  only  received  sotncibiog  like  one-hall 
of  what  tbey  had  enjoyed  before  the  bubble. 


The  SBoth  SM  CwBptny  wllta  a ' 

continued  (a  edst,  bu(  not  to  flourish.  Vatioui  changes  were 
made  in  tbe  nature  of  its  apttal,  aod  b  ifsoit  received  £TOD,an> 
Irom  the  Spanish  gavenunent  lor  tbe  surrender  of  certain  rl^rts. 
It*  cnnBSdal  history  tbea  anded,  bat  its  odusive  privUixa 
were  not  taken  away  until  1S07.    In  iBjj  llie  eiisling  SoutI  ~ 

anuiilia  *eie  diher  redeesied  or  et 

stock.   Tbe  LaDdon  hetdqauun  o 
South  8n  House  in  TluieadDeedle  St~ 


Antarctic  region,  lying  at 

Braasfield  Stnit  frcad  the  ii_  . 

Palmer  Land,  Louis  Philippe  Luul,  Ac.'  Tbe  omic  codsidenbte 
falanda  from  west  lo  east  are  Smith  (ofjanes),  Low  (or  Jancsan), 
Snow,  Deception,  LMngstone,  Greenwich,  Kobcrl,  Nitnn, 
King  Geotge  I.,  Elephant,  anil  ClareiKe.  Deception  Idand  is 
nraaAable  as  ol  purely  voltaslc  origin.  On  the  south-eaM  Me 
an  opening  600  (I.  wide  givea  aniiance  to  an  jniemal  cnter-lake 
(Port  Fonter)  nearly  drcuiar,  wftb  a  dianieier  of  about  s  n. 
and  a  depth  oi  97  lathoma.  Voyagers  in  iIsSihI  [S4)  lepotttd 
that  steam  still  Issued  from  numerous- vents,  hut  Otle  Notden- 
riiiaM  (Anlaraia,  London,  1909)  fowtd  no  eilctror  evidence 
ol  Volcanic  activity.    Most  ol  Ihe  IsUnds  are  rocky  and  m 


le  of  their  peaks  a 


w  lor  tbe  greater 


Bft. 


in  height.    Covered 

and  growing  nothing  but  lichens,  mosKs  ana  snnc  scanty  grass, 
the  South  Shettands  are  of  Inlercst  almost  solely  as  a  haunt  of 
seals,  albatrosses,  penguins  and  other  sca-lbwl.  I(  has  been 
supposed  by  many  that  the  Dutch  navigator  Dllk  Cerriti  dis- 
covered the  South  Sbillands  in  15^.  but  it  appears  probable 
that  this  story  originaled  fhinugh  nnbum  with  another 
voyage  in  which  Gerrils  wu  not  concemedfcf.  H.  R.  MiH,  SUfi 
of  IV  Sautli  Ptk,  p.  34  seq.).  In  i8ig  WHGam  Smith  of  the 
EBgEsh  brjg  "WiUiams"  observed  tbe  South  Shetland  coast 
on  the  igth  of  February.  Kevistlng  it  In  October,  he  landed  on 
lUng  George  I.  Island,  taking  possession  for  England;  he  also 
gave  the  whole  chafai  the  name  it  bears.  In  iSis  the  naval 
lieulenanl  Bdward  BransEdd  wu  sent  tn  the  "WiDiams" 
lo  survey  the  fstands,  which  altracted  the  attention  of  American 
and  British  sealers,  and  became  fairly  weD  known  through  the 
visits  of  Antarctic  explorers.  A  smaller  group — Cotonation 
Island,  Laurie  Island,  &e. — lying  ses  m.  east  of  the  South  Shet- 
tands, tiears  the  name  of  South  Orkney.  It  was  discovered  by 
Ihe  En^Ish  caplam,  Powell,  in  igit. 

SOUTH  BHIBUn,  a  seaporf  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
rnentary  borough  of  Durham,  En^nrf;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
on  in  right  bank,  opposite  North  ShicMs,  on  a  brancb  ol  Ihe 
North-Eistera  railway,  Pop.(i9oi), 97,183.  It  is  connected  with 
North  Shields  and  Tynemouih  by  steam  ferries.  The  ptinctpal 
buildings  are  the  diurch  of  Si  Hilda,  with  a  picturesque  old 
tower;  the  town  ball  in  the  market -plsCe,  exchange,  cuslnm- 
house,  mercantile  marine  olBces,  public  himiy  and  museum, 
grammar  school,  marine  school,  master-matinen'  asylum  and 
seamen's  Institute.  There  is  a  pleasant  marine  park.  The 
principal  Industries  ate  now  the  manufacture  nf  glas  and 
chemicals,  and  shlp-building  and  ship  refilling  and  repairing,  lor 
whith  litre  are  docks  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 
Tbe  Tync  dock  has  a  watft-area  of  50  acres,  the  tidal  basin  of 
toaciis.and  the  quays  and  yirds  about  30O  acres.  Coal  from 
lhecolliericSDllhevicinityislatgelyti|iorled.  The  trade  ret  umi 
of  South  Shields  are  included  In  Ihc  agsrcgale  of.lhe  Tyne  porls 
(see  Newcastli-uton-Tvhe).  The  South  Pier  at  the  moulh 
ol  the  river  is  a  massive  slmclure  about  1  m.  In  length,  and  the 
North  Pier  protects  Ihe  rivet  mouth  from  the  Northumberland 
bank  at  North  Shields.  The  parliamentaiy  borough  relunis 
one  member.  Tlie  corporation  conasla  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen 
and  30  councitlon.    Area  of  municipal  borou^,  1044  acres. 

On  clcvBled  ground  near  Ihe  harbour  are  the  remains  of  * 
Roman  fori  guarding  Ihe  entrance  to  [he  Tyne,  where  numEtous 
coins,  poiiloDsol  an  all ar,  and  several  sculptured  memotuil  stones 
have  been  dug  up,  and  testify  lo  its  occuiutioD  for  a  considerable 
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pttM.  The  tile  of  tbe  aid  sIMiim  vw  tlurwank  acetsM 
by  >  iait  el  considcnble  vnaflh,  which  wu  apiund  t)y  the 
Scou  undci  Colond  Stewart  oa  Uk  loth  of  Hucb  1644,  Tha 
It  Uit  puddle 


It  ol  tl 


lof  ll 


bur(ci*ei  c(  Newcutle  in  otdtc  wu  madi  in  lajS,  itipaUiiiw 
that  HI  ships  ihould  be  ladca  or  unUdcn  ■£  ShickUi  and  that  m 
"  ihoan  "  OT  quayi  should  be  built  there.  Until  the  19th  centuiy 
U  wu  little  mote  than  a  bshisg  aUlion.  [a  1831  it  leuived 
(he  piivilege  of  letuniiiig  a  member  10  parUamcat,  and  in  tSja 
a  charier  of  incorporatun, 

SOUTHWARK,  a  central  laetniMliiao  bonugh  oC  Lradan, 
EDgland,  bounded  H.  by  the  rivei  tThamei,  E.  t^  Btnnondaqy, 
S.C.  by  Cambenellind  W.  by  Lambeth.    FopL  (igoi),  lafi.igo. 


gluiwarhi  and  other  mani 
erics,  and  the  Hop  Eichange  a  a  centre  ol  the  bop  trade.  The 
borough  is  connected  with  the  City  ol  London  by  Blackfiiin, 
Southwark  aiuj  London  bridges;  the  thoroughfares  Jcading  from 
these  and  the  other  road-biidgca  as  far  up  u  Lambeth  conucrgi  at 
Si  Ceorgc'sCrcus;  another  important  junction  is  the  "Elephant 
and  Castle."  Southwark  it  a  bishopric  ol  ih;  Cbiuch  of  EagUnd 
created  by  act  of  1904  (previously  a  suiliagaii  bishopric  !□  the 
"  •  **     •     .    ^       ^^  ^1^^  ^j  ^^  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Thet 


St  Maiy  Ovi 

it!  present  name  > 

II  (ruciforni,  with 


oiStSavit 


St  Miry  ov 


.  JlsUylc  is  manly  Early  Eitglisfa, 
and  amongKioscBuntancraaiBGo'irer,  Fletcher  aod  Maomser, 
the  poets,  and  Edmund,  brother  of  Williaio  ShakeipeaTe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  GMrge  ii  a  Gothic  building 
byA.  W.Pugiii,in.5tGeDris'aRi>ad.  l!taith*~Uepk«I  nil 
C^ile  "  is  the  Metioi»liUn  Tabemade,  the  oiigiaal  boikUaf  at 
which,  burnt  down  iji  1S9S,  became  faipnia  under,  tba  BilMiU 
preacher,  Charles  Spuigeon.  The  priaciral  bcninoleal  tauHu- 
tions  are  Cuy's  Hoipilil,  St  Thamaa'a  Street,  kundedlo  naiby 
Thomu  Cuyj  with  m  iatniunt  medicil  tctuoliBnd  Belbkhea 
Royal  Hotpilal  lor  the  lataiM.  caounoDly  coiTupUd  to  BcdJon,. 
■be  origin  of  which  19  found  in  a  sooty  ol  tlia  ijtli'CaMwiy 
fouadcd  wiitun  ibe  CiV,  beaide  tbe  aiodero  UverpoU  SIroei. 
Other  iuatiUtioDi  are  tbe  Evelina  ChiMten'i  Uoapiial,  the  «i>yal 
EyeJIoapJlalandihtBoroughrolyttchnjclnaticale.  InNewingi 
tOB  Causeway  ii  the  Setaions  House  for  the  county  e4  London 
[south  of  the  Thames].  The  Robert  Browning  Eettkment  wal 
founded  in  Vork. Strut,  Walworth  Road,  m  iS«5  aod  inoor- 
porated  in  190],  and  in  Nelson  Square  ia  the  Womea'a  UiiiTenity 
Settlemmt.  Tho  municipal  borough  includes  the  wotem  and 
part  of  ihe  Grrmondsey  divisions  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
of  Southward,  and  the  borough  of  Newinfton,  divided  into  the 
malera  and  Walwuth  diviuona;  ca:Cb  dlvisioD  returtalig  one 
member.     The  borough  council  conaisli  of  a  anvt,  i«lUuawn 

The  history  ol  Southward  is  intimately  conoectnl  with  that 
of  the  City  of  Loruloiu  At  an  early  dale  it  wu  incorporated,  and 
iti  familiar  title  ol  "  Tie  Borough  "  stUI  survives.  It  came,  at 
least  in  part,  under  the  iurisdiction  of  the  City  in  15^7.  The 
citiaena  of  London  having  suffered  from  the  depredations  of 
thieves  and  felons  who  escaped  into  Southwark,  petitioned 
paillamcnt  for  proleclion.  Accordingly,  Edward  III.,  by  lettera 
patent,  glanted  Ibem  for  ever  tbe  Iowa  and  bonughi  a  privilege 
coufiroied  by  Edward  IV.  In  Ihb  cnnneiioD  was  coastituied 
tlie  Bridge  Ward  Without,  the  alderman  of  which  is  elected 
Dot  by  the  bDrnugh,  but  by  the  other  aldermen  Itotu  among 
themMlvte.     The  aulbodly  ol  tbe  City  over  tht  borough  is  now 


Theju 


■i  of  Ihe  ( 


of  England  for  the  pmsag 
(or  the  early  origin  ol  Southwark.  The  name  ij  taken  from  the 
•outhward  works  or  lortificaiiontol  London.  Numeroaa  Bonian 
iCBiaini  have  been    found.      Southwark    witneMcd     vartoua 


fpiwdMdutiag  Ihc  i*vadeaa  of  th*  NDneoHB,  »d  im  lortiEed 
by  Ibc  DuM  atainu  the  City  in  tbe  reip  oi  EllMiRd  the 
Vtueady.  Beaiih*  the  pcioiy  of  St  Uaiy  Overy,  then  *ai  the 
hoapital  of  Si  Thsmia,  fouiKled  in  1113  from  Ilie  neighbourii^ 
prioty  of  BecraoDdMy.  and  forming  tbe  origin  of  the  grtat 
andaa  boipilal  of  the  •anenaint  in  Lambeth  (f«).    The  many 

qI  which  an  almoK  wholly  awept  away,  centre  upon  the  diitriel 
bordering  Ihe  livtr,  aod  lonaerly  known  aa  Baiiksde.  In  tUi 
locality  waf  WincbeUK  House,  aieal  ol  the  bishops  of  WincheMOr 
for  bit  ojiluriet  inm  iioi.  At  Btnkiide  were  the  Bear  and 
Ihe  Paris  Cardera.  used  lot  Ihe  popular  aport  ol  bear  and  bull 
bailing:  and  tbe  Clobc  theatre,  the  scene  o[  tbe  production  ol 
Busy  of  Shakeveare'l  plays  for  Uteen  ytaa  alter  its  erection 
in  1J99.  Southwark  ww  funha  noted  lor  its  mns  and  iU 
ptiaona.  AoiongthefirM,Ihenameollbe"  Tabard"iiwe]lknDwn 
from  its  mention  by  Chauoer  in  delaiUng  the  company  of  pilgrima 
for  Caoterbury.  Charies  Dicken*  bad  an  early  acquainlaaca 
with  Southwark,  aa  his  father  wu  tooaned  in  Ihe  Hartbaliea, 
one  of  several  prisons  here.  Tha  priaoa,  no  loDgar  eiunt, 
arul  the  church  of  St  George  the  hlartyr,  where  many  priaoners, 
lacludlng' Biabop' Bonner  (4.  ijdi),  were  buried,  figure  in  the 
HOYcl  Lilfe  qeml.     Tbe  eiiitiBg  church  dales  from  r73«. 

WUTHWnj^  ROBBHT  (f.  ijfir-isqi),  English  jendt  and 
poel,  lei)  of  Richard  Southwell  of  Horsham  St  Faith's,  Nor- 
[olk,wubornin  >5iWAr.  The  Soutbwella  wets  aSlialnl  wilb 
many  noble  English  families,  and  Robert'a  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Shelley,  figures  in  the  genealogy  of  Shelley  the  pott. 
He  wu  sent  very  youiig  to  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Douai, 
and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  wu  placed  under  a  Jesuit  father, 
Thomas  Dirbyshire.     In  rs8a  he  joined  tbe  Sodety  of  Jesus, 


HiMe,  passed  mostly  ai 
a  made  prelect  of  (ludlcf  in  the  En^ish 
Roma,  and  waaoplaiited  prieat  In  rjga. 
It  w^  in  'that  year  tbat  an  act  was  passed,  fortddding  airy 
En^iAten  ndijcct  of  Ibc  QHien  iriw  had  entered  into  pilFM'i 
Roman  CaihoUe  Chorch  since  btf  accenloti  to 
tonydaysonpatnof  death.     But' 

CMholic  family  10 amtlier,  administering  tbe  rites  of  his  Church, 
and  ia  Ii8«  hmam  doaeslic  chaplain  to  Ann  Howard,  whose 
hoihMMl,  the  Intt  cad  id  Anndel,  waa  la  priton  convicted  o( 
tnason.  It  waa  to  Ub  that  Southwell  addressed  hit  EfiiUi 
af  CmfKI.  Tlia  and  other  ol  his  religious  tracts,  A  Shai  RiOt 
a/  Gfd  Lift,  Trimmpkt  tmr  Datk,  Uory  itt^iiaCt  Ttvt 
and  a  Htmtie  SntfUciMeH  It  Qum  Eta^^lk,  were  widely 
circulated  in  manuscript.  That  .Ibey  found  favour  outsit^ 
Catholic  circles  is  proved  by  Thomu  Nash's  imitation  of  Mary 
Uafdaltrn'M  Tiari  in  CAriU'i  r«rr  iwr  Jauialim.  After  aix 
ynrt  of  successful  Is  hour  Southwell  wu  amiled,  Ke  was  in  the 
hitii  ol  viiiiing  the  boute  of  Richard  BcUamy,  who  Uved  near 
Harrow  and  w 


dih  Jer. 


d  for  sharing  in 


Anthony Bahitglon'l plot.  Oneefihedaughtera,  Anne  Bi 
was  arrested  and  imprtsoDed  in  the  gatcbouse  of  Holbom.  She 
rewaled  Soulhwell's  movemenlt  lo  Richard  Topdifle,  who  im- 
mediately arretted  hiin.    Hewaa  imprisoned  at  first  In  Topcliffe*t 

hope  of  eitracting  evidence  about  other  priests.     lYanaferrcd 


n.Wy  tr 

ght  ciiber  be 


uthen 


ijgS,  There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  his  poetry,  none  Ol 
wUch  wu  puhliibal  during  bii  lifetime,  wu  written  in  prison. 
On  the  ffolh  of  Fehtttary  ijg5  he  vat  tried  before  tbe  court 
of  King's  Bench  on  the  charge  of  treason,  and  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  on  (he  lidlawtng  day.     On  the  scaffold  be  denied  uy 

Si  FHa't  CampiitiiH  talk  sUur  Patmi  un*  published  in  ApcO 
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iSQj  wttbout  tbt  «utliort  Bime,  ud  ■•■  icprinud  lUrtcca 
timet  during  dM  Mit  forty  yean.  A  HipplemeBluy  volune 
cnliiled  Uat*miat  ippcmd  later  ia  1 5gs,  and  A  Fnrt  ftaU 
MtiUalin  ej  Uk  finrt  liul  Ikititi  in  i6o«.  Ths,  vhurh  H  not 
iDduded  in  Dr  A.  B.  Cnuarl'i  rrprinl  (l»Ji)  in  Ihi  FulJer 
Wortliiei  Library.  w*>  pubiiihed  by  Mr  Cbarla  Edmonds  in 
Ul  likam  RttrimU  (iftgs)-  *  Hunirti  IfofifcUHHU  tfllu  Lou 
^  Cad,  in  preK,  vai  £nt  printed  Irani  a  MS.  at  Stonybunt 
CoUege  in  1873-  SoulhweU'i  poetry  ii  euphniilic  in  manner. 
BW  hii  frequent  UK  of  uitithsii  and  pandoT,  the  varied  and 
hnciful  imagery  by  whicli  be  ruJiui  religious  emotion,  Ihoujb 
tbty  are  indeed  in  accordance  wiib  tlie  poetical  conventions 
of  hii  time,  are  also  the  unconstrained  crpression  of  an  ardent 
and  concentrated  imagination'  Ben  Jonson  told  Druramond 
of  Hawthomden  that  be  would  wHliafly  bave  destroyed  many 
ol  hii  own  poems  to  be  able  to  claim  u  bit  own  Southwell'i 
"Burning  Babe,"  an  eilreme  but  baolilut  euni[4e  oI  his 
(aniaitic  tieatmenl  of  sacred  subjects.  His  poetiy  b  not,  bov- 
ever,  all  characterized  by  (his  elaboration.  Immediately  pre- 
oeding  Ibis  very  piece  in  his  collected  works  is  a  caiol  written 
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cnbaUt,  1877  <i  let  copies  of 

the  nott  inporti  il,  and  livei 

full  informatioD  0 
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division  of  Nottittgbaniibire,  England,  r6m.  N-E.  of  Nottingham 
by  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  fivai),  jiSi.  The 
nuuier  church  of  St  Mary  became  >  cathednl  an  the  loundalioD 
of  the  e[Hicop»l  aee  in  itAt-  Tfac  let  coven  the  grester  part 
of  Nottin^iamihire  and  Dnbyshitc,  with  mall  panions  of 
l^icestersbire,  Lincolnshire  and  Staffotdafaire.  The  foundaliaw 
of  the  earliest  church  hen  ii  ailribalcd  to  tlie  miiainnary 
Faulinui  in  the  Sist  half  oi  the  7Ih  catury.  Another  ftJIowed. 
tiler  the  devaslaliDni  of  the  Monhmen.  in  «6o,  on  ibc  founda- 
tion of  Kuig  Edgar,  The  building  of  the  preteni  cbincb  began 
in  the  Rign  ol  Heoiy  I.  Henry  VIII.,  after  the  diKOluIiOB  of 
the  moiutlerlca,  contemplated  the  erection  of  the  church  into  > 
cathednl.  Tbe  cathedral  is  a  magnihcoit  cndform  baiMiag, 
yib  ft.  in  length,  with  mainvc  Norman  nan  (6t  ft.  wide), 
Iniaepis,  central  and  two  wcBtem  towcn;  and  EaHy  EngHtb 
cboit  witb  tnnsepls.  There  it  an  ocugoml  cbtpter  boue. 
resembling  that  at  York,  eihibiliog  the  Decorated  llyle  in 
bighett  development-  It  is  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
cWitet.  Tbe  ticbbblHiit  of  Vak  bad  a  palace  here  dating 
from  the  ijlh  century.  The  "gnat  cbBmber"wai  mtored  in 
tSSj.  and  tincc  1Q04  tbe  building  bat  been  converted  into  a 
rtsidencc  for  the  biihopi  of  Southwell. 

Tbe  tiTction  of  the  church  at  SouthweD  {SutaOe,  SameO. 
Sulkarirt,  pnbably  the  cauie  of  the  origin  ol  the  town,  la  at- 
tribulcd  10  the  archbishop  of  York  in  the  7th  century.     In  958 
land  It  Southwell  was  granted  to  the  trchbitbiq)  by  Edwy. 
detailed  description  of  Ibe  great  manor  is  given  in  Domesds 
■      '  under  tbe  lordsbv  of  the  see  of  York 
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It  t> 


called  a  borough  in  the  ijlh  century  and  down  to  the  t7lh,  bi 
no  charter  of  iacoipotalioD  it  known.  The  town  never  Rtumed 
rtprtstBiativei  to  parUament.  In  the  reign  ol  Edward  '  ' 
archbisbop  daimed  by  pracfiptive  right  a  Bve-dayi'  Ei 
I^tecnl,  a  three-dJiyt'  fair  at  the  translation  of  St  Tl 
and  t  SatunUy  market.  Fain  are  now  held  in  April  and 
□eceraber.     The  market  was  still  held  on  Saturday!  in  1S94. 

WOTHWOIO,  a  munidptl  borough  and  watering-plact  In 
the  Lowestoft  parliinenlaiy  division  of  Suffolk,  England,  ti  m. 
&  by  W.  of  Lowcitoli.  Ih*  lerniious  of  the  SouthwoM  TtBwty, 


necti  wItb  (he  Grtal  Easteia  at  Malenmtk. 
3D.  The  church  of  St  Edmund's  ~ 
ure.  In  i«oo  ■  jAa  170  ydt.  long  wai  constructed, 
as  a  calling-[dace  for  pleasure  steamen.  A  fine  com- 
I  of  the  town  is  nsed  lor  golf,  lawn-tennis,  cricket, 
and  other  sports.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldcrnicn 
and  13  councillors.     Area,  611  acres. 

Souihwold  {SutKoU,  Sincold,  Sullnmifl  owes  Its  origin  and 
pfTHpcrily  to  lu  herring  fisheries,  which  were  consdenble  ia 
1086,  while  the  importance  of  its  harbour  increased  with  the 
decay  ol  Dunwich,  In  14(1  the  men  of  tbe  town,  tenants  oi 
the  manor  which  had  been  granted  by  (be  monks  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds  to  Gilbert,  eari  of  Clare,  abd  had  pasted  tn  the 
Crown  with  the  honour  of  Clare,  claimed  eieaipLion  from  toll, 
pontage  and  limilar  dues  u  their  ptetcriptive  tight.  An  act 
o(  1489  incorporated  the  bailiffi  and  commostity  of  the  town 
and  nemolcd  them  from  harbour  dues,  Tbeie  liberties  were 
by   Henry   VII.,   who   also  granted   the 
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o  hold   a 


rights  of  juriidictioa.  Confirm 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Elitabeth,  James  I.  and 
Charles  II.,  and  the  town  was  govemcd  by  a  royal  charter  of 
16S9  until  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835.  Tbe  weekly 
market,  now  the  property  of  ibe  corporation,  was  graoled  to 
the  abbot  of  St  Edmunds  as  lord  ol  ihc  manor  in  ii>7  logelhet 
with  a  yetriy  fair  on  the  vigil  of  the  lust  of  St  Philip  tod  St 
James.  A  lair  ri  still  held  on  Trinity  Monday,  In  16;)  Soulb- 
wold  Bay.  usnaBy  abbreviated  as  Solcbiy,  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  English  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  Dutch  under  Buyter,  the  t^rench  fleet  hotdlng  aloof.  The 
English  suRetcd  much,  but  (be  Dutch  withdrew. 

See"  ViatriaCmiMyHtitarj":  SfSM.T.CiT^ner.AnSiUinal 
«ic«Uiif  DnvKl,  UiVthirff  Dutf  S^K^tvcMled.  17J4I 

•omivoiTH.  nHA  Doiimnr  buza  nbvitti  {1819- 

i8g«),  American  novelet,  was  bom  in  Wuhhigton,  D.C.,  on  the 
iSth  o(  December  (lio.  'She  studied  in  a  school  kept  by  her 
ttepfarher.  Joihua  L,  HensKaw,  and  in  1S40  married  Frederick 
H,  SouthwinrthiOl  Udca,  NY,  After  184J  she  supported  herself 
byteiMrhing.  Herfit«t(ory,"Thelri!hRelngee,"  waspuhlished 
InlbeflaiiiJMwSoiKfJay  VirHir.  Het first  novd,"  Retribn lion," 
a  serial  for  the  NoIfMof  £rii,  published  hi  book  form  in  1846, 
wM  SO  i«ll  received  that  She  gtve  up  teiching  ind  became  a 
regular  conirihutcff  10  various  periodicila.  especially  tbe  Nm 
yrrli  Mffr.  She  lii^ed  in  Georgetown,  D.C.,  until  tS76,  then 
in  Yonken.  N.Y..  and  again  in  Georftlown,  D.C.,  where  the 
died  on  the  joih  of  June  1899. 

Her  novda  numbered  more  than  nty:  lome  of  them  were  tiana- 
lalid  ima  Orman.  French  and  Seaniih ;  In  1 S71  an  editin  of  iklny- 
live  volunwt  va>  piiblithtd  in  Philulelphia.  They  incMe  TU 
Dtutui  W,!i  (tSjoJ:  Ifort  StAtfltKd  (i8u):  RUitry  HcU  (1B5J)! 
Umknimm  liSji);  Clima  {ilni:  Tit  TVo?  c/  Ikt  SrrprnI  {iS»)i 
Nnrrtt  m<^  (Jnxif  (i»ih  Hi  Wgf*rr'i  5cc"i  (iMj):  An  BxOi'i 
dFt4a(iS)7)!  riWViiUn/f«<<iSU|^andfir«tnJ>ifd(U(i>9l). 

nUVBTHX.  iMILB  (1806-1854).  French  novelilt.  wit  bom 
on  the  i5ih  of  April  tScifi.     He  was  the  sen  of  I  civ3  engineer, 

a  private  scbooimasler.  a  {oumalist,  and  master  tl  the  grammar 
schooli  of  Brest  and  of  MUthauien.  He  trilled  in  Paris  in  llgt, 
where  he  was  made  (1S48)  professor  in  t  school  for  (he  InuractlOD 
ol  civil  servantL  He  began  his  literary  career  witb  a  drami, 
played  a(  the  ThUlre  ftancais  in  iSlB.  the  SiH'  *t  Miaeltnilii. 
In  novel  writing  be  did  much  better  than  for  the  stage,  although 
he  ddibeniely  aimed  at  making  (he  novel  an  engine  of  moral 
instruction.  His  best  woik  Is  undoubtedly  to  be  lound  In  (be 
charming  Dmiieri  Bitlmi  (4  vob..  t8]S->837)  and  F*yer  hrdtm 
(iS(4),  where  the  folk-lore  and  natural  lealana  of  his  native 
province  are  worked  up  into  itoty  (otm,  and  in  Un  Pk^itfki 
loks  la  laili,  which  received  in  iSst  a  well  deserved  acideinlc 
priie.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  olher  works—novels,  dramas, 
essayt  and  miscellanies.  He  died  in  Paris  on  (he  sth  el  July 
>8S4. 
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flmnwT  cf  TouraiBC  ( 1 585) ,  ud  m*  OB  <tf  I 

Hmry  IV.  (islq),  who  nilmiiDtiulr  oitnMtd  hfa>  with  Ibc 

cdocmlloD  of  tke  '       "       '      '  '  "       -  ■-■ "        '-■-  — - 


{■T6t-i8je).  Freodi 
May  t7Si.    Uk  no 

■Unghta  of  the  idgneuT  of  Longprf,  ncu  Filiiis,  m 
hQUig«ol»  of  that  (own  naagd  FnksiL  It  vu  Rporlcdi  thimgh 
» {Hoof  B  forthoaniiit,  thti  Mmc  FOInit  hvl  tacca  the  matiH* 
ol  Lani*  XV.  Hv  binbnul  beant  one  of  tlw  Ui«1  kctc- 
lulo,  ud  Mine  Filleul  made  maBjr  biendi,  among  thtn 
Idmioatd.  Their  ddtsc  deu^er,  Jntls,  muiiHl  Abd  Fnncoii 
Palataa,  miniuie  de  Heiicny  (1117-1781)1  Adtludc  muriad 
la  1779  Aleundra  Sebuiieii  de  FUbwt  da  la  Blllairieile,  camte 
da  FWuBt,  a  Hidki  of  uDa  rapntaliaB,  «ba  «■*  many  jrean 
hnicsior.  In  PaiiaiheiBni  fathered  mnidkciaBalaa.  In  nhifl 
the  ptindpal  fifuie  waa  TaU^ud.  There  are  nui^  •Uububb 
to  ibah  liaiBB  hi  tha  dkty  of  OouVEtam  Henii.  la  178}  wai 
bon  her  hb  AugiuU  Ctaaflcs  Joaiph  da  Flibeut  (fiK),  wba 
waa  generally  known  to  be  Talleynnd'i  loa.  Um  di  FUwnt 
lad  from  Paha  in  179)  and  Jmned  the  Kciatr  •(  tmiv*t  1 
lUckkham,  Gamy,  deKribnl  in  Hue  d'Arbby^  Mtmmn. 
Her  hmband  temaiaed  at  Boolofie.  where  he  we*  airaHed  an 
the  >9th  of  Janary  179s  and  loBlollncd.  Mow  de  EWwn 
Mw  tupparted  btneV  by  WTttiof  novel*,  ef  iriilcb  the  tal,  lUtb 
d>  Sfaaife  [London,  t7M)>  wbidi  I*  panly  entohieytihical, 
waa  the  mutt  (uwui.  She  pnacntly  left  Lcndoo  l«  Switaer- 
laad,  where  ibr  met  Leuit  PhiUppe,  dnka  of  Otleana.  She 
Iravdkd  in  hb  conpay  to  HamlMnf .  wbnc  ahe  hnd  (or  two 
ytan,  earning  her  Uiriai  u  *  mlUiner.  Slie  retmaed  to  I^rii 
In  1 79S,  and  on  the  17th  of  Octoba  tlei  ihe  marfitd  Joaf  Haiia 
de  Souaa-Botelho  Mooilo  e  VaeccoceBo*  (ijjB'iBt]],  PaaUi- 
gucae  miniaiar    plenipotentiary  In  Fuia.    Ite  kuilwnd   wu 


d  In 


where  be  had  many  Ftkndi,  amoni  them  Uk  Uatarian  SiamaadL 
He  (pent  hli  time  claeiy  la  the  prepentien  •(  a  beantitnl  edition 
of  tlie  Luiiaii  of  CannMHU,  which  he  ooniileud  in  1817.  lime 
de  Sou*  loai  her  tadal  power  atut  the  Ul  of  the  Fhtt  EmpJK, 
and  wai  deKrtcd  even  by  Tallornad,  alth*u|h  be  contiwed 
hb  p*lranag>  of  Cfaarie*  d*  Flihaai.  Hct  hoibuid  died  b 
■815,  and  alter  the  aecenion  of  Louii  PbBlppe  aba  li*ed  in  COB- 
paraiive  reilnment  (ill  her  death  on  the  igih  ol  April  iSjA. 
She  brought  up  her  gnndion,  Cbailea,  due  de  Momy,  bei  lon'a 
naluni  ran  by  Queen  Horteme.  Amcng  hs  bier  novek  were 
la  Cemusu  it  Faru  (1811)  and  £d  Ditdiaa  it  Gultt  (i8ji). 
Her  complete  woeka  wer«  publiibcd  in  iSti-igii. 

5«  Biron  A.  de  Mjriniiin.  MaiaTmi  ii  Scma  a  h  femOt  (1907): 
ItUrtlMidait  J.  C.L.il  SiamUi  .  .  .  tUt  MaiamI  il  Snma 
(Parih  iWt),  ed.  Si  Rent  Tailknlier!  Saiate-Beitve,  PtrtrmiO  di 
fimmti  (1844);  and  (or  Mme  de  Faiiul.  MM.  de  Csnnun.  La 
UntuoHiS  Leuii  XV.  liibo)  tnd  J.y.  Mtimoniti  U^)- 

tOrmmV.  originally  an  adfeclin,  meaning  "  npnnw," 
especially  having  tuptenie  or  ptraaount  power,  The  word  In 
Middle  Entf  iih  waa  ineraf  a  or  tnreriyti,  and  wai  taken  Ihrou^ 
Oli  French  frtim  Low  Latin  nttrtaiti.  chief,  princ^. 
The  bitruiive  "  g."  which  ii  due  to  a  popolai  confmlon  of  the 
tennlniiion  of  the  word  with  "  reign,"  date*,  according  to  Skeat. 
flontabout  IJ70.  The  form ''■OTTan,''bontnnd  by  MDton  from 
Italian  i[*roiT«,  ntnne,  a  ihicfly  toond  al  a  poetkcal  oiage. 
As  a  nibatantive  "  eoveraign  ''  li  appUcd  10  the  lupieine  head  of 
a  iiate  (see  Soviaiicwnr),  and  to  the  atandard  Elfish  goM 
coin,  worth  «>  shilliiiff  or  £r  (Me  Famn).  Hie  gold  lovttelgn 
waa  bit  itnck  In  the  rclgii  of  Henry  VII.  (ittg);  It  wa*  «l  fold 
of  tte  itandard  Snanen  («M'B)  **d  weighed  !«•  ^ab*.    h 


ditcootinBed  and  a  gold  atandard  adopted, 
hoacn  the  new  unit  of  the  anreocy,  and  the 
bat  iaHie  look  plaa  in  igij.  Iia  weight  wa*  fixed  at  IM'?* 
gnini;  h*  Gnanaa  at  oiA-M  or   twenty-two  ouat*.    Time 

■laniliiilml  11110111  iiirl  fiimaai  an  iliii I  ill  in  (iiiii      At  Ibc 

lame  time  wa  iiiiaid  tlie  liall^DiKreign,  of  wei^t  in  pnvortton. 
Tha  «d^  of  PJ4)  MViRipi  b  eiaclly  equivalent  to  twenty 
Trwy  poHTida,  and  the  wdght  id  each  indindua]  sovetcign  I* 
calDilated  on  tiiia  haaia.  The  aavenign  b  cleven-tweifth*  pure 
twelfth  alloy,  copper  being  usual,  Die  li^l  colotn 
i[  silver  ittMead 

of  copper,  Five-pound  piocei  were  cotned  in  the  leigos  of  fjueea 
Yictoria  and  Edward  VU.  They  were  aba  auLboriaed  in  the 
ngnolGeorgein.  (a*  wen  cw^pound  pieces),  hue  the  dies  wciT 
not  completed  bcfoio  the  death  ol  thai,  sovereign.  Specimen* 
wov,  howevar,  auhaoqucntly  stnck.  There  wen  abo  some 
pattern  piecea  atmck  in  tho  reign  of  George  IV.  Two-pound 
psecea  were  iaamd  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.;  they  were  struck 
inlhiBigngf  WiUiam  IV.,  but  uit  inucd  loa  acculalioni  they 
are  cnmt  cois  of  the  reicni  of  Victoria  and  Edward  VIL 
(See  abo  ISart;  MoKn,} 

•OVBRnaKTy.  The  word  aoverdgnty  (Fr.  MttHnnwtf)  b 
•aid  to  be  derived  froa  the  nedieral  Latin  word  tu^iiilai,  ijt. 
itfnma  ptUitai,  aupeeme  power.  (See  Skeat's  Eiymthtial 
Dktitiiefr  aa  to  varioua  lonna  of  the  word,  and  Ucycr,  Ldrhitk 
iaittduitmSlaatBmtli,  ij,  as  to  its  derivation.} 


historical  espianatioa  of  ita  oriain  and  growth,  its  rude  beginning 
in  tha  savage  horde,  its  "**»p'***'^  in  the  modevi  state;  ibtie  ia 
the  analytical  oe  (uridical  explsnation;  there  is  also  what  (for 
want  of  a  better  phraM)  »ybecalledtlieoTsaaiccaplaiiatioDi< 


wUd  an  perHBS  batduaDy  obey.  Thua  Ihn  b  no 
aoreieignty  anwng  wandaiiag  gnopa  of  AuatraUao  savage*: 
each  lamily  ia  iKteled,  each  horde  is  a  looae  and  nnstaUe 
eellactlon.  When  the  horde  baa  bccnne  a  tribe  there  may  eilst 
■o  defadM  aovertiff.  Dbtinct  in  tima  of  wu,  tte  power  id 
the  chief  nay  b*  Snctiialhig  and  taint  in  time  of  peace;  even  in 
tisM  of  mi  it  B^F  be  aobjict  to  the  authotily  of  a  coundL 
Triba  of  the  aameetbnic  stock  may  form  a  net  of  fedenlido, 
permanent  or  tenperaiy.  "  With  the  council  td  the  con- 
lederacy,"  It  baa  been  said,  "  and.  nine  generally,  in  the  con- 
federacy, sovereignty  arises  and  tEia  true  political  tradition  b 
evolved"  (F.  H.  Ciddiags,  PrtEdfla  ef  Sniilirtf.  P>  sSs). 
When  the  city  and  the  state  are  oonterminous  tlie  Hit  of  aove- 
riigniy  becoin  defined.  Snch  wsa  the  oondilion  of  thingi  in 
Cteen,Bannwdacdby  Arfatotleinhis  PolUia.  He  lUiciaaes 
in  (he  Slate  (3.  id),  which 
(j.  L),  and  be  racognisf* 
_  in  one,  a  few,  or  many.  In  hb  view  the 
ivE  mark  of  the  ttate  is  not  so  much  aovereigiity  (7.  4) 
4aficiency:  a  state  b  not  a  men  aggngata  of  pama; 
union  of  (hem  suAcicnl  for  tha  iim^aiaia  of  lila  (7.  8); 
tnSeicncy  being  "to  have  all  things  uk)  tn  want  nodiing'' 
~  "  lan  jurists  say  little,  and  only  JnddentaHy, 
But  la  the  middle  ags,  aadB  Ibe  intuCDce 
and  Willi  the  belief  in  the  eibteDtt  ol  an 

lei^ty  waa  davdeped  b  the  wrltingi  of  the  JmiHa  who  revived 


SOVEREIDNTV 


Among  the  Ibsaria  prenleni  la  the  middle  tgn  wu  one  Ihal 
DKnkind  fanned  ■  unily,  wilh  the  pope  >tid  liie  cmpuor  tl 
Ibe  head  of  it;  tbe  univeml  Churdi  uid  the  univeTul  emperor 
rMMlhe-woria{Ribni,CiiclikliUiiir Sdtkliwisiaudiafl.p.  i»E.) 
Even  To  Icibniti,  wnting  in  the  ijth  crntury,  ft  seemed  thet 
"  If^un  Chnstiuutalefn  unem  velut  ReD^ubUcam  componere, 
Th  quA  Cuuii  Auctoritai  aiiqua  coinpeUl"  {Opera,  4.  330), 
WhA  the  power  of  the  empei^r  vu  weiliQied,  ud  tbc  idr«  of  a 
tmivffvl  mler  was  gone,  a  new  teiC  of  tovcnignly  vas  applied 
• — (hat  of  extCToal  Independence;  the  true  Bovereign  sutei  wen 
tmaerjiiaUs  supetiorem  nan  rtagiwscetiUi,  Hiere  weie  lins 
tad  coubtjiea  in  the  middle  ago  in  vhicb  the  ctdlcctivc  power 
of  the  cnmnninitv  wu  itnall:  many  of  the  great  corpora- 
tioni  were  virtually  autottomotu;  the  cential  autbortty  was 
we^;  tbe  matlera  ai  to  which  it  could  count  upon  unfvenal 
obcdiesu  were  few.  In  nch  circumUaocei  ihe  coniepiioD 
of  KiveKlgnty  was  impofect.  It  hai  been-  niggated  that  the 
modctn  conception  of  it  wu  evolved  f;om  the  toniHi  between 
three  powtn:  the  Churdi,  the  Roman  Empire,  of  which  the 
individusl  aiates  In  Eumpe  w«e  theoreiitilly  provincea,  aad 
the  jtteat  fjuidovnen  and  airporationi.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  M  to  thij,  the  modern  theory  i>  fina  clearly  itaied  in  Jesn 
Bodia'i  book  On  ila  CiammEniiUil  {French  ed.,  1576;  Latin 
ver»ion,  1 5S6),  whidi  waa  the  £nt  syitcmatic  nndy  of  sove- 
reignty- Bodin  definei  the  atate  thua:  **  Req>ub]ii:a  est  famili- 
arum  rcnmque  Inter  ipaas  oommunium,  surama  potcatate  ac 
ratione  moderata  multitudo."  Elis  theory,  which  coTTesjKnded 
on  the  whole  to  the  Bute  of  things  in  France  la  the  time  of 
Louis  XI.,  was  a  tbeary  of  despotism-  It  may  be  also  described 
as  a  type  of  Ihe  mechanical  or  fatidical  theory  of  sovereignty. 
According  to  Bodln,  thov  Is  In  the  state  unlimited  one  power: 
"  Majpstas  est  aumma  in  dves  ac  aubditos  legibusque  soluta 
as  "  (1.  8).    Then  eifau  a  central  force  Imm  which 


derived  aU  the  p 
pows  which   he 

prmed  by  Boaeuet,  "  Toi 
or  In  Louij  XIV. 's  saying 
'    One  favourite  theory 


make  01 
impesiimi."    This  ' 
'L'iiil 


was  the  conc^iian  ci- 
I  la  penoDBC  du  prince," 


t  aiiTereignly  origintlcd  in  1 
•ooai  coniraci.  it  was  aiaumed  that  the  inrUvidual  members 
of  sodety,  by  eirpress  or  implied  pact,  agree  to  obey  ^ooie  peiw 
or  persons^  sometima  it  is  dsicrtbed  as  an  unqualified  handmg 
ever;  sometimes  it  is  a  transfer  subject  to  quali£datiODS,  and 
with  notice  that  in  certain  contingendes  this  will  be  withdrawn. 
Gierke,  b  his  hook  Jokanna  AWutsiut  und  die  Bntwickiiitnt  drr 
ntbirrecktiidali  StaaliUKiiric.Aonif.  ;6)  that  the  conception  of 
a  tnaiy  or  agieomenl  as  the  huit  of  the  eiMe  was  in  the  middle 
aga  a  dogma  which  passed  almost  unctnUenged,  and  that  this ' 
tbeory  was  maintained  up  to  a  iBte'pcood.  It  ia  to  be  found  in 
Ibe  writings  of  Ihomas  Aquinaj  (Dt  Stpmint  primipum,  i64), 
MaTBUus  of  Padua,  Bucfauun,  J.  de  Mariana,  and  F.  Suares. 
It  is  Ibe  kcmd  of  the  theories  ol  Hobbrs,  Roossean,  Filmei  and 
Locke-  Among  tbe  dearest  and  iwal  logical  exponcnli  of  this 
theory  was  Hcjibes,  who  in  his  LmalASH  eipounded  hia  notion 
of  an  agreement  by  which  abgolule  pows  was  inevocahly  tranB- 
fened  to  the  ruler.  Pulendorf,  with  some  varlatioiis,  itales  the 
isme  theory.  In  his  view  Ibcre  b  s  patlum  wtwufa.  followed  by 
a  pailum  uiijidtoiiii.  Tbe'  hetl-kmwD  e^Komt  ol  this  theory 
of  the  sonice  of  uveingnly  b  RoiamD,  >bc  ~ 
ence  of  a  fuclt  sacial,  ihe  leni*  of  wfakli  are 

Buprteiedicmim  de  b  vokntf  gtofaalei  e 
diaque  Boabee  OHniDe  (iBttie  indivisUjIe 

'sr  the  JoliM  to  asmmi 
1  detenainable  lulhoiity  in  uliick  It  ueUed 
_    . .  Inim  wbich  all  ollia  antliMitla  derive  their 

pawn.    His  immption  is  Dot  true  U  toati  suMt;  Ibe  legal 

autharitybdividedamoogiereali  *     " 


priooide.''  Conno,  Sotocef,  Bagsbot.  Dutkbiim  a&d  filiMlnp, 
fbr  eiample,  refer  to  it,  if  ■<  sU.  only  briefly  and  ioddcntatly; 
they  conceive  sodety  as  an  organism,  or  at  all  events  sa  a 
growing  whole,  bo  one  part  or  loice  being  the  cause  of  sU  olhen, 

or  of  f«cc  alone,  hut  of  a  vast  variety  ol  inlcntis,  dc 


ally  the  slateasi 


Dnall  groupa  an  ditwn  together;  pgwslil 
nto  iine;  a  naliooal  feeling  develops;  Evmlu- 
:  know  it  is  formed.  Sovereignty  is  a  rcaullaat 
I  Bay  not  eiist  aa  to  Some  Kgiota  ef  cOoduEt ; 
lay  be  weak  and  mDi2.Ue;  only  in  certain 
overdgn  power  supreme  at  (0  all  DUtlers  of 

Among  tbe  different  senses  in  which  "  NVeieigii  "  tau  btea 
used  are  the  following; — 

s.  "  Sovereign  "  may  mean  litidar  aovctetgii— the  king  b  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  kuger  in  Gsmsny. 

b.  Tht  legal  sovgteign:  tbe  penon  or  penons  who,  accwdin| 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  legislate  or  sdminlsiet  the  governtnait. 

c.  Tbe  pc^tlcal  m  conttttutional  loveTeign:  tbe  body  •! 
persons  in  whom  the  actual  power  at  &ny'  maDOenl  or  oltt- 
mateiy  roidei.  Someiimea  lUa  b  designated  "  tbe  coUoclive 
sovereignty-" 

d.  Eovenignly  is  alio  used  in  a  wider  umse,  «9  tht  equivaJenl 
of  Ihe  power,  actual  or  paialial,  ol  ibe  irbaie  tn-iioa  fit  taaety 
(Gierke,  3.  s«). 

The  distjnciion  between  real  and  naminal  smereignty  wU 
familiar  to  medieval  wriicra,  wbo  recognised  s  double  soi'erdgnty, 
and  distinguished  between  (i)  Ihe  real  or  practical  soveidgBty 
resident  ia  the  people,  and  (3)  the  penenil  govereignly  of  Ibt 
n]ler(AdoUDDck.firr.S«iMra>iiUUiEe|n/,&c,p.ijl.  Bymuv 
wrilcim  iDverdgnly  is  nsardid  is  resident  not  in  Uly  oik  organ, 
but  in  the  GaamnUfanti  of  the  onninuniiy  (Mdtliiid,  Ptkti<4l 
TlueriaefUK  Middit  Aia,  iliil.). 

SometinMS  sovertiffity  it  dinned  >s  tbe  otganiitd  or  geoutl 
wilt  of  (he  comtnunily  (Comhothem,.  CtKefUm  janUft  it 
I'lial,  p.  96I.  "  Sovtf  eignty  is  ibeorguiiied  will  oi  an  m^iattA 
iadc^drnt  community.  .  . .  The  kings  and  parliamcnl*  who 
serve,  aa  its  vehiclB."  "  Sovereignty  resides  in  Ibe  csmBunily  " 
(Woodrow  Wilion,p.  1448)-  The  sanie  theory  isollcn  eqncwcd 
by  saying  that  (he  raajoiiiy  in  a  community,  or  a  parliculal 
groip,  in  fact,  rules  {Guiiot,  BtpraailtliK  GiiKnimiM,  \.  167). 
This  was  the  doalriaeot  the  FmicbRevQluIiafl.  "Sachca«it 
voua  jtesnaaelplutdsniis."  said  a  rcvoliitioDary  orator  died 
by  Taine-  It  wii  the  Ungnage  ol  the  founderaof  (ho  AmeTJcan 
Ihe  Uuguigi^ 
In  lepubtks  such  as  theie  are  esub- 
llie  power  ovet  w'  ' 


let^andit- 


hepeopio"  [Dm 


othen,  r. 


.wboe 


subils  lam,  etpedally  in 
tbe  writings  ol  Hegelians,  Sovereiinty  b  wilh  ibem  »  term 
descriptive  of  the  real  win  o'    '  .... 

necessarily  that  of  the  majority, 
be  understood  in  this  fuller,  leu  a' 
the  real  determinant  of  (he  habiti 
must  louk  for  its  sources  much  m< 

minata  person  or  persona,  but  ir 

Ihe  bapti  and  lean  of  ■ 

loterest  and  lympaihy,  which  we  call  the  (smmon  will  "(oreena 

Iferjb,  1.  404}. '  "  Tbougtait  may  be  misleading  to  speak,  oi  the 

general  will  as  anywhere,  either  sctusUy  or  properly,  uvecign 

vet  it  B  true  that  the  instltutkini  of  political  sodety  are  an 

generaJ  will  "  (S..409). 
furllia  sense  wboi  Flato  and  Ariilolle 
^ictkollheiovenigotysl  thelaws  (idiw,4.  713;  i'i'f^>cj,4-4: 
3.  ij).  nm  nus  Rmnka:  "  I  lee  that  the  Mate  in  which  the 
law  ia  above  the  ruieri,  wd  the  rulers  are  Ibe  inferiors  of  the  law, 
ba*  lalvalioD."  (Set  also  Gierke,  Ctyuimuiia/iirccU,  j.  S.) 
Zveai&»ediaval  VTit*n,siKb  i*  Bnc*aD.  is  found  ibe  ootion 


e  bound  logeihet  by 


SOVEREIGNTlf 


i" 


Am  tk*  Uic  b  nbjcct  ti 


A  tbB  Uwi:  "  Bnwson  tnowj  of  bo 
B,  tad  diatmcll^  denia  to  ihc 
niysl  minluihy  the  Uinbutc  cf  bctag  iBcipablc  of  legal  UmiU- 
tion  "  U.  N.  FiggB,  r*e  Cmw  «((*(  ^  Kinji,  p.  t j).  W«  tad 
the  umr  EsproKd  br  nuay  Gamui  jurbu^  j.^.  ibc  idol  of  ik 
itate  which  ensU  only  [a  the  Uw  ud  ta  the  tew,  uid  irhoM 
1  le^  order  nsuiuing  pabfic  utd   ptinti 

r  intjroa  i|DOt«d  (hoci 
iT  uid  pcuc,  and  of 

id  odlcs  and  fins,  ud  lUdlt 
.    .  ..  utlon*  Ol  adnimrttHton  afm 

Ibdr  tnm  of  oSc«  "  (Aiiuotle,  FMiia,*.*.!).  "  Supranitum 
Oil  (cibuo  qui  Bon  luitui  doml  nibdito  fluna  auliuri  Kgrt, 
ud  et  qui  eunllnn  txm,  tun  dunn  tt  iniui,  foederibta, 
kcMiouibu,.  w  cacUib  jnib  gtotlom   hianionibiix  ifiquid 


pOloN  "  (Leibiiiu,  Oftn,  4. 333),  "  La  louvinlactl  at  cdle  qiri 
Kit  i  apriinn  I'Lod^Modaan  dVa  tUX  ansal  Meg  1  IIbIMcut 
.  I'tiltricin  "  (F.  d«  Mantu,  Traill  in  dnHt  InltrHaUtmil, 
itated  by  A.  Lfo,  iSSj,  I.  378).  "  L'JndJpendance  compl^le 
(|ui  pCDt  M  maalFcater  Ideui  pcinti  dc  TUe;  I'on  olfrioir,  I'luCre 
inttrieui"  (Fnnti  Dnpagntt,  Draii  muraatimtai  >uMlt,  1894, 
p.  Sn).  "  sWerelgDtyu  applied  to  aiata  impnts  the  siipreine, 
abaolDiBi  uaeontroUflbl*  power  by  whitb  any  Mate  <■  gowned  " 
rt.  it.  Cooky,  Cimslitidaiiial  Umiuthm,  p.  i).  "  Social  contnl, 
■nsnifating  itaell  in  the  authoritalive  OTguuulion  of  lodety 
ai  Ibe  ilati,  and  acting  through  tin  oigun  of  govenunent, 
■a  lovBteigoty"  (Giddiogi,  EJtmoiit  ej  SocWogy,  p.  nj). 
The  aomeign  u  "  Absdut  DnaUittB^  und  pur  duidi  tiOi 
telbsl  bochiiakt  und  beschilakbai "  (Zora,  VaOtrrcdil,  p.  4. 
Se«  the  collection  of  definitions  In  Dtr  SemennMiOxpig 
im  Boiia,  tc,  by  Dr  AdoU  Dock  (1S9T),  p.  6,  and  in  Ca 
CaHatHenjuHdi^ilt  it  TUal,  by  Combolbeen,  p.  ^).  Many  of 
these  definition!  dcKiibe  an  ideal  itate  of  thln^  nttan  tlian 
Rajltles.  SoiAe  of  the  definllions  w«ld  apply  to  the  ■ulborlty 
«f  poweiful  Teiigloui  bodies  in  certain  pei^oda  ol  hfsTory,  or  ol 
'Hefti  usodallons,  lucb  ai  the  Mafia,  which  have  lemn^ed  tbe 

7<rriiaHrrffB*cr*^ii<ykuHdii>vufetyof  lenaes.  Often  the 
phfaK  to  the  equivalent  of  loverelgntr.  It  may  mean  a  Mate 
of  thingi  such  u  eiiued  tn  the  middle  aga,  in  wtdch  ownenbip 
and  lovanlgBty  weM  not  dtarly  Hpanied:  wben  be  who  was 
Dwaer  had  aoMcetgD  rigttu  tnddent  thoelo,  or,  h  it  wis  loine- 
timea  phrased,  when  soverrfgoly  inhered  in  the  territoty,  when 
the  king  WIS  the  luprenw  luidownei  (Maine,  Atiekni  Lmi,V'  106; 
FIggli,  I^p.  11, 14);  when  all  political  powernhibittd proprlrllLry 
tmlts,  and  wis  incident  to  the  ownenbip  of  land  (Mailland, 
To^ntship  ayid  Bofou^k,  p.  31).  T^rritoria]  tover^gnty  is  thui 
defined  by  Leibniti:  "  Sopetioritatcm  tenitotialera  in  lununa 
aubdilos  ooemndi  Jure  canstitere"  V>ftra,  4.  358. ..  See 
I^band,  i.  c  S). 

Certain  pnipotitions  an  dkca  stated  with  respect  to  love- 
rdgnty.    One  ofthem,  WaledbyKoDssau'"    "    ■    ■ 
"    is  tlMl  it  fa  bdhnslble:  ■ 


true  in  t^  mue  \u  which  tt  has  often  been  employed,  d 
that  fa  the  last  nulyslt  o[  lodety  there  aie  tome  persons  or 
person  who  contrd  all  conduct  and  are  babltiuDy  obeyed  as  to 
all  matlen.  Rather  we  may  uy  with  Maine,  "  Sovereignty  is 
divigible,  but  independence  is  not."  To  hold  sovereignty  not  to 
be  diviaEble  is  for  juridical  purposes  not  a  working  theory; 
■lates  part,  permanently  or  lemporaray,  with  few  or  many  of  the 
IlgbtB  and  powers  nnntMehended  in  sovereignty;  to  speah  of  it 
as  undivided  in  the  cue  of  Cnle,  Egypt  or  Tibet  is  to  do  violence 
to  facta. 

A  freqneitt  deduction  from  the  theory  of  the  Indlvtsfbdity  of 
sovereignty  ii  that  (hew  cannot  be  double  allegiance;  to  other 
w«ii3s,  no  one  can  bt  (he  rabjcct  oi  two  states.  Titii  deduction 
tt  not  fn  [act  Uiw.    Wthtbendatlni  differeocobi.tlielswaol 


modetnsttfes  ts  (onatfcnalJty,  petsotis  may  be,  and  «k,  subjeds 
of  two  or  more  stales.  In  the  Dative  states  in  India  (bere  Biay 
be  said  to  be  double  allegiance.  C.  L.  Tupper,  in  his  Oi/r  Iniiatt 
PntaUrale,  refeis  to  "  the  double  allegianFe  of  the  subjects  of 
natfve  states  "  in  India;  and  he  ciplains  lial  the  native  rulers 
are  Ibemsclves  nrbjert  to  the'  Indian  govcrmBeot.  "  For  all 
purposes  of  our  rdation  with  powers  the  subjects  of  Indian  niiFve 
states  mint  be  regarded  as  suhiects  of  Her  Majesty  "  {_Otr  Tndiim 
PnUdaale,  rSqj,  p.  35J).  Such  double  aHe^ance  is  apt  (0 
exist  in  times  of  tran^tion  from  one  nverefgnty  to  another;  fot 
eiample,  in  the  iStfa  ontury.in  the  British  poasefolons  in  India, 
the  Mogul  was  a^  to  csercise  a  personal  sovereignty-  As  Sir 
Wniiam  Scolt  remarked  in  the  fHrfian  Clrirf,  j  C.  Rob.  i>,  it 
hardly  existed  oOterwise  than  as  a  phantom:  the  actufl  authority 
to  be  obeyed  was  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company.  Tbe 
natives  of  protected  iiaiea  owe  not  only  (Uegbnce  to  them,  but 
also  certain  dutiea,  ill  defined,  to  the  pratccilng  state. 

Anotlrer  deduction  from  the  same  propouiim  Is  that  any 
corporation  or  private  body  which  appears  10  exercise  sovereiga 
power?  together  with  the  state  does  so  only  by  delegation.  This 
theory  Is  thosatated  by  Burke  (Waki,  ;.  1S9)  with  reference  M 
the  East  India  (Company:  "  The  East  India  Company  itself 


idfroi 


1  eadi  other.  The  first  source  of  Its 
power  is  under  charters  which  the  Ctnwn  of  Great  Britain  wu 
authorised  by  act  of  parliamciit  to  giant,  the  other  is'from 
severa!  chiiten  derived  fnnn  the  emperor  of  tlie  Moguls . . . '. 
As  to  those  of  the  first  description.  It  is  trotn  the  British  chartenl 
that  they  derrve  a  capacity  by  whidi  tfaey  arc  coc^dered  as  a 
pubHc  body, or  at  all  capable  of  any  public  function.  .''. .  Tills 
bdng  the  njol  and  Origin  of  thdt  power,  rendera  them  responsible 
to  the  party  from  whom  aH  their  fmncdfate  or  coDsequentlt] 

A  further  pn^ioiilfon  often  staled  with  respect  to  loverrlgnt)* 
bthal  it  is  noHmiled:t  proposition  wHdh  la  not  true  of  the  legal 
or  politici]  sovereign.  In  >1)  slates  are  IbnHs,  mote  or  less 
definite,  to  such  powers,  according  to  the  diaraCler  of  the  subjects 
and  tbe  Editions  of  tbe  slate  to  foreign  powen.  Even  despotism 
Is  tempered  by  assassinalion  and  ibC  liabiSty  of  mofaitlon 
CDicey,  Ln  of  He  CwiiWuli™,  61h  ed.,  p.  Jl).  A  tHrd  pro- 
position, often  expressed  with  lespect  lo  sovereignty,  Is  that  M 
cannot  be  aUenited:  >  proposition  thus  sUted  by  Rousseau: 
"  Je  dis  que  la  sonverainetC,  n'Aant  que  I'mrdse  de  ta  volonlE 
gfninle,  ne  peut  jamais  s'slitner"  (Oh  Cmfrol  Mcial,  1.  i; 
Figgis,  p,  89)- 

Aceoiding  to  one  view,  sovendgfity  is  not  the  dlWIiicth*  note 
of  I  stale.  Many  communities  usaaily  tegarded  as  true  Mates 
do  not  possess  it.    There  are  soyeieigo  and  non-eoveteign  itilesi 

wvereignty  Is  not  a  necesury  attribute  of  a  state  (Labandi 
Dai  SlaalsraU  da  drvlJtlim  Rekllcs.  t.  S7;  Jellindi,  Dii  Lthrt 
nm  dm  SlaalttivaUndiintm,  P-  3;  1  Meyer,  j!f ArtufA  lUi  ieuticitH 
SlaalsrcdiUs,  p.  s;  UUnuum,  VHMaraJi!,  19.  See  the  contrail 
view  pnKnted  by  FtaicBOt  Biirgtaa,  Pulilual  Scima  m  CamiH- 
hrtiBUd  tote,  1.  Ji;  PililkaJ  Sciaut  QuartBiy,  3.  iij;  Georges 
Streit,  Rant  it  droil  iilemalltiul,  1900,  p.  14),  Any  division  ei 
daiaification  of  states  must  be  imperfect.  The  fact  is  that  then 
may  be  an  Indefinite  mmiber  of  what  Moignhac  (!.  tot)  tema 
poUtieil"«B(((iriMrKw*fa*«r";  that  the  attributes  aummefl 
up  In  sovetdgnly  may  be  upsialed  and  divided  in  many,  ways; 
that  there  may  be  new  forms  of  combinations  between  slates  or 
parts  of  Males;  sAd  that  thtir  morplBlogy  is  luhject  to  no  baid 
and  last  rale*. 

TfaephraaelB^nHreffiiilafaswtsbncBtedhy  J.  J.  Hoantd 
describe  stat»  ponel^g  some  of  the  alliibutes  of  (ovoelgniy. 
Under  this  class  are  grouped -very  divene  commnnlv  nu 
lies.  There  are  stita  irtiich  potest  some  Bttribatei  Muimyi 
of  sovereignty,  but  no  othets;  states  ponefting  ^■"•"s-  ■ 
internal  autonomy,  but  not  cMeinally  indepeodcBt;  stUti  Irtiict 
'*  DCBtrfBtbos.  TkBBaitsbo 
attiibuus  ot  sncMipty,  but 
Kivitgdo  or  burthens  injiaied  by  tml]r,VM|S^ 


SOVEREIGNTY 


oi  force.  FnuUliim  bid  ■  phnMoloiy  to  cipnu  the  vuict 
ol  6cf>  which  ciiilcd  usder  it;  modem  Intcnulionil  law  hu 
(tntnUly^ccepted  termmologjr  (or  the  Mill  greater  variety 

it  i>  difficult  lo  reduce  Ihem  all  to  a  few  types.    The  Ifaeoty  ll 


DM  complete.  Jellinek  hu  auggeiled  lliii  dasiificatioa  {Dit 
Ulm  iM  in  SltaltmerbimiBiiten,  p.  ii):  U)  UaorgaiuHd 
uwciatiou,  including— (i)  tiettia;  (3)  occupatioD  al  the 
leniloiy  oI  one  itate  sod  idminiitrilioii  by  another,  11  in 
Bouia  and  Cyptui;  Cj!  aUianco;  U)  ptolccloratei,  guaranleca, 
perpetuil  neuliality;  [5)  Dtr  SlaaUitOaal,  the  feudal  slate,  of 
which  Jellinek  gives  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  old  Holy  Roman 
Empire  as  eiamples.  (i)  Orgmited  uuciilioni,  including— (i) 
ioleraationaL  commissicnu  {iidtrMaiiaiaU  VerwaUimgatrnne, 
such  u  intenulional  pesUl  ind  telegnph  unions,  &c.);  (i)  the 
^huln&wid  or  confeileiitioD  of  Kileii  (3)  ml  unioBi  of  MMa 
IB  distinguished  (lom  penoul;  U)  the  BuHdaiUal  or  federi] 
lUte.'  Uost  of  Ibc  ctiiting  virietjci  miy  be  coivcoiently 
tanged  in  (he  [oUoniiig  daiici:— 

1.  Sum  which  have  complete  independtnc*.  amplele 
auionomy.  external  and  internal,  and  which  ire  recogidnd  in 
uitematjoail  law  as  sovereign  states. 

9.  States  which  tiave  complele  eitetnal  lodependenca,  but 
•It  more  or  less  subject  pcmunently  to  olhei  Mates  ai  to  their 
internal  aOaiii.  01  this  diK  there  ate  now  few  examples.  Per- 
haps, however,  such  itala  as  petTnit,  permanently  or  nonnally, 
oi  inlerrcrence  by  othen  on  btbalf  ol  certain  daues  o[  lubjecU 
may  be  »  described.  The  gcnetal  principle  is  that  a  treaty  doei 
Dot  detract  fiwn  sovereivily.  As  JelJinek  expresses  iL  "  D(T 
Slaalenvertiag  bindel,  iber  a  unterwirft  nicht"  (Cuett  und 
Venrdtmng,  p,  30s):  01  as  Clotiui  (i.  ch.  j,  11,  i)  eipresiclil, 


Calhoun, 

they  tmgbl  withdraw  U  lU 

ereign-    According  to  the  Ibeory  cf_ 

individual  slates  did  not,  after  the  fonnalioB  ol  the  coMlttu- 

1,  remain  coni|deLely  uvereigii;  they  wen  left  In  pewetiinn 

certain  atitibutes  ol  sovereignty,  while  otbcn  woe  lodftd  In 

the  Federal  government;  while  there  edited  numy  lUtei,  there 

gn.    Even  if  tlM  otigjn  wm  ■  compict  or 

United  States  "  wck  fotmed  by  *  "  cwMi- 

t>  longer  existed  1  mere  coDlacluiI  relelion: 

there  existed  a  stale  (o  which  all  were  subject,  lod  whkt  all 

otxy  (von  Stengel,  Slaalmbuud  uni  BunitulaM:  Jtkr^Mk 

jllr  GtuUtttuHi,  [89S,  p.  754;  Coolcy,  Priniitlti  <f  CnuliMitiiat 

'  B,  n>-  "1  loi).     According  to  Austin;   "  la  Ibe  case  «I  ■ 

npotiie  state  or  «  aupreme  federal  govemment,  tbe  levcnil 

ited  governments  of  tbe  several  united  societies  logetber  with 

^vemmenl  common  to  Ihese  several  lodetles,  are  jointly 

'ereign  in  each  of  these  several  p^**'r*  and  also  in  tbe  larger 

inim  the  federal  unun,  the  several  govenmients 


"Nee 


autpopuJl 


J,  SutB  which  enjoy  <omplete  autonomy  ai  lo  internal 
aHaiitr  but  which  are  more  or  less  subject  to  other  statd  as  to 
loieign  lelationi.  Some  writers  would  place  in  this  category  all 
lUta  fanning  part  of  a  true  confederacy.  It  includes  states 
which  are  unitol  lempoiarfly — cues  of  inarganic  unity,  to  eia 


.    It  ind 


-neat 


in  Republic, 


such  as  Bulnm  and  Rumania  aiHl  ^  late  Sovth  A(t 

were  peculiar.     Even  before  the  independence  of  .-^  ---  — -- 

nsmRi  BtalH,  they  undoubtedly  wen  for  many  purpoaa  lovefeign. 

».  Tlie  union  between  a  superior  and  inferior  etulT  '-t-  tbe  le- 

.....  .  .  J. 1  to  the  old  IWy  Roman  Empire;  tbs 

arte  to  its  Chiiitian  HoviiKea.    In  the 
u  often  mooted  wMher  itatc*  subject 


Mdioga  a(  the  OuoBH 
diddle  uca  tbe  quettk 
a  feudsT  Biiperlon,  at 


del'eipte. 

opinion,  h..- , ,  _-^.^^.. 

■vdi  u  were  poMBtied  by  the  JZniA 


qui  nericB  ti 


rmfBtible  wRtwirli" 

might  be  Mi'hidd  in  luH  arvniinty :  and  thai  VI^ 

■tatai,  whui  lubiecl  only  lo  "  nude  vMMliie."  were  ■oveidra. 
Tliat  wu  the  new  of  Gcotiiu  h.  i.  ch.  3. 13.  iT.  who  holds  that  the 
1101M  fitdalii  If  consiitenE  with  mmmum  Imperium. 

4.  Stales  which  have,  by  treaty  01  otherwise,  pined  with 
some  portion  of  their  sovereignty  and  formed  new  political 
uniU:  what  Herbert  Spencer  clUl "  ODDpound  political  headi," 
or,  to  use  Austin's  eiprxslion,  "  compotlte  states."  The  most 
important  examples  ol  this  dlH  coniiit  of  federal  or  compoul* 
stalaa  which  by  tiisty  or  otherwise  have  surrenderKf 
of  their  powen,  or  whidi  have  tteiled  a  new  state  (Staali 
For  Biay  yean  one  of  the  bundng  qiMationi  in  the  politic!  of 

•Thi  ditinetion  btlami  the  SWofciitug  1 


e  United  Stales  wi 
le  Union  r 


of  the  I 

all "  (sth  ed.,  vol.  L  p.  ssB). 


II  point  <^  fact,  there  are  fields  of 
■       -JiBis 


xrtain  others  ul  which  A  and  B  are  jointly  or  lltemltely 
lign.    To  take  the  Afflericu  coDsIilnlioUi  for  examidc,  Ibe 

Another  division  indiidti  inoaiilom  euts,  nicii  11  Cyi>rui 
osnia,  in  which  one  govmuncM  idministen  ■  oiuntiy 
wliich  anotlier  lUte  Ktiini  cetuiii  powtn,  Ibeoretkallj 

'1.  The  tenltorte*  gorened  or  idmlDiiteced  by  chsitered 
npanies  Icsm  a  dui  by  tbemdves.    Konloally  udi  coiis- 
ua  are  tbe  delegates  of  Mrae  MiKa;  in  reilily  they  act  ai 
if  they  were  true  wvcreigu. 

7.  Two  other  dines  miy  be  meatioiied;  (1)  cuts  of  real 
uidon  between  itaiti,  <,(.  Ihsl  betweoi  AuKili  ud  Hungary; 
{fi)  penonal  unions,  diitlnguiiheil  from  tbe  ibove-nwned  forms — 
lor  example,  the  union  of  Great  Britain  ind  Hanover. 

8.  A  im^  gnxqi  oaAli  ol  hWiBtei  Of  cmdMHiinMi  or 
arrangements  nmilu  thtrtto;  forouunple.  tbe  irrangemcnls 
ai  to  Uie  Samoa  Islands  from  1889  to  iSw. 

Accnding  to  modcni  usage  tbe  ippellaliaB  "  sovereign  state  " 
belongs  only  to  states  of  considetsUe  sine  and  population  exes.- 
citing  without  control  the  usual  powen  at  a  state,  e.f- 1^  ^^ 
declare  peace  01  war.  Leibniti,  discUflsing  this  lubjccC  in  bia 
Traclattu  dt  jan  nfrtmalm  {Optra,  4.  jfii),  says:  "  Itlqus 
valde  eliani  dubito,  u  ponil  ReipuUicie  illi  luUie,  quin 
vacant  Sancli  Maiini  oppidnB,  mncedi  lupiTmaiut,  fb*^ 
tametil  jure  liberim  eM*  nemo  negil,"  1  remark  ^'^'• 
which  would  Bi^y  slso  to  the  republic  of  Andorra:  "  HU 
tantum  vocaniur  souvtninsou  poItDlsit.  qui  territoiium  mijui 
babcnl,  eaercilumque  educeie  psatunt;  atque  tuc  demum  Ulud 
Gillos  quoquc  arbitm',  cviti 
spectinUbus,  pace,  bdlo,  loederibu* 
nxint  souverains,  eos  non  de  Qlbibui 


de  rebus  ad  jus  gentiui 

liberii  loqui,  i 

dives  Mercator  sioi  emere  potest,  sea  oc  majonaiu  luw 
poteitatibus,  quae  bellum  iaferri,  helium  iustincre,  proptik 
quodammodo  vi  stale,  focdeil  puigere,  rebus  alistum  gentium 

U^lh  this  view  may  be  compared  that  of  a  writer  in  the  Lam 
tfofsEi'iu  (1894)  xav.  10,  who  aiguei  ihal  the  repiUilIc  olSut 
Marino  is  a  sute  in  the  lull  senie. 

It  is  sametimes  suggested  thai  self-govenung  colonies  sic  to 
be  regarded  at  Hue  states.  Undoubtedly  some  ol  Ihetn  can  no 
longer  be  r^gatdcd  as  colonies  in  Ihe  old  sense,  Tbe  p,,,,^, 
self-governing  oolonies  forming  pact  ol  the  "  mulli- 
celluW  British  state,"  as  F.  W.  Mailland  deKtibea  it  (Psli/uil 
Tlunria  cS  Uk  Uidilt  Aga,  p.  lO,  have  >□  essentially  "  stale- 
like  cbmaec."    If  Liberia  it  1  tut(,  the  same  may  lurelv  ba 


SOWAR— SOWING 


i»j 


Hid  of  C^nadL  It  a  tiiw  ih«  BtUkh  calonie*  bave 
fona  id  dtrltrini  vu  «  pcmcc, «  nsuUtisg  Iht  lonitD  polky 
of  the  CBpln;  unl  tb*  Cnwn  amy  diuUaw  ft  mcuui*  puted 
by  the  dcminiDD  parituncnt  Q,  G.  BMuinet,  CoiuMiitim  </ 
Canada,  xW,p.1i;  A.  a.  T.Ldmy.UtiihlhtPtmii*  Canada, 
144).  ColpnUl  lt«M«tuMm  wid ta h»v« dtltgtltd powcn.  It 
b  sun  Mcante  to  Hy  thM  MW  nnaiD  mMloi  tke  kiklMaia 
d(  the  *>!!>'*■"  Danunion  ia  nvettifii,  ud  u  to  (tltaln  Mbcra 
thitilbDM<LeIn)y,>4iiQiiickudGunD,i()it(r<liaNCMH>(>- 
•hU,  31S;  Dicey,  io6)i  «ad  *i  to  MDC  BUten  tbor  ue  in  Oct, 
H  not  in  fcim,  nniwrnlaWi  M/wtew*  ■MraMfSMMuM  (Quick 
ind  Cuno,  319);  at  ihtX  tiej  an  Mala  ia  praccM  ol  luUni. 
Otcufannlly  tlw  ixpnaion  "  nbjtct  a(  •  cekidy  "  it  now  uwd 
{Lam  V.  KtaAdf,  LJL  i  Cfa.  4*:  Icfror.  InfiilaMM  ~ 
Canada,  310).  It  bu  been  decided  by  the  judicU 
•f  the  Privy  Council  that  tbe  cotauiil  kgiilature*  ut  not 
dekgata  d  the  bnperiil  paiUaineiit  (A.  B.  Keith,  RapemtibU 
"  'iaUeC<W«fiKi,p.Si).    At >U c«aiu, the •ell-tovem- 

cd  ai "  haU  •oveiasD  itala  "  ei "  quau- 

Many  attempt*  haw  bcaa  made  to  enomenite  the  allributca 
rdpUy,  i*.  lh«  tc^lia,  prerogative*,  kc,  is  Ibey  wen 
■  nlkd.    For  cxaBipie,    Bodin  ijvn   a   UA   d  tbc 
IHOiieitie*  ot  majalat  oc  *DV«Rltnty:  (a)  "  Legem 
(B,  ftc.,  iJBgalii  dwlbuf  dai*  poue;  Ul  beUum 
' '  Ui  appoint  and  diuge  mjgiimtei; 

...      .. ,^ ,Diitt«<  pardon ;(/)  nuiiog  nrvenue; 

litBdaiiifaaaey"  {Dtnp<Mca,vti.i.  cb.  lo].  LaboiU,  iritb 
"■-  -""  ■  »,  Avidta  the  altribuica  or  lacnltlei  into 

«.    UobbaCZttM- 

» twelve  aiiribvW*. 

ti  wUcfa  iHke  the  esKOc*  ol 

•henby  «  "^a"  ""y  di»- 

snbly  ol  BKD,  Ibe  Kvcrcign  power  a 

'    Be  aba  detoibca  Iham  u  "  Inacparable 

{AUpmOm,  SUaUMn,  L  jjj)  eniimenla 

these    atttibulat:    (a)    ri^t     of     RcagaitioD     of     majalai; 

'      ndence;  (c)  pawei  lo  delenmne  conilitutioii;  (d)  rigbt 

1;  M  Bctian   thimsli  deinatd  BigaBa;  {/)  im- 

AU   of  tbaae   eDBmeiatioa  an  opta   to   the 

objection  that  they  meidy  descrfbe  the  action  of  the  Mate 

at  a  panlculv  time,  or  isdicUe  a  tkeoi?  of  what  an  ideal 

ta  ibaiild  be. - 

rum  ol  iha  aihiKt  n  immeBKi  evoy 
na  AWNk  ■(  Pkto  and  the  iWimu  of 
iriiiitiiilMiiiiiihiiH  Afewitf^dikf 
tuBMUi.  AUmmimi  S^IMirt  (Uaeich. 

.-„ . jimfa  C»iM*fBmdH  (Bailar  H63- 

uSi);  1.  Autla.  Ltdnn  —  Jmuf<*f  (ml  ad..  Loader 
llteS ;  Ut  H.  Maiiie,  *•  Minute  on  the  KUMlwlr  Stalei "  (iSbi; 
pijat*]  in  Z«i  Ad  StmOm,  p.  uo)  and  Serfy  Riifrf  ^tmHlm- 

im-Bniigau  and  TQbiiinii,  iSjti;  R.  von  Mohl,  Entyd^Uit  Hi 

^Uaiiu  (BiBbu,  i»o):G.  I«llB&.I>ii  £<*»■>■  dn^UOBv 
IMiwea  (Vienna,  iBSiiiG.  Hm,  Zartadi  da  dndutoi  £l*Ui- 
mU(leipi>i,iB7B);H.  RaJn.JbatniBUiUu<(iB>j):K.Gait<i, 
AttfimtlwaSaalirHld  (i««» ;  T.  M.  Codey.  Ctmil^^&n«il  Limiu- 


AriMotlB.hantaltwiihc 
t] ;  Otto  Ciohtt  baiji 


Ih  ed.,  IS90};  JdliiKk,  Udm  SI 


We«BdBinp.  SlaaUniwd  Kd  Jmdnitaal  (Leiniig.  iBmli  J. 

•^ '■  Wcrki  (Luadiu,  i«9a)i  W.  W.  FowlerrSn  SaU  cf 

„j  D ,i_j—    ....J.  Salomon.  t'0«ii*Bftm  l 

U;  A.  V.  Olccy.  Lam  tt  Ou 
fc*.bo.S™,ia.c™«*— 


&Hla  amd  S 


ji  (Parti, 

CWiunlMin    [«th   ed..   1901); 
'    '"  udtr&U  (i«n)i,H.  f 


fviiiou  it  iUa  (i«n)i  H.  Reha,  ittewne  itaiiM(ln?&)i 
Franklin  H.  Ciddinit,  frinatlH  if  Mibo  Cvd  ad..  N»  YoiL 
i«9»)  1  ].  W.  BurtM.  Mi/ualMBK* aadCtoSlatfHul Ih  (Bok 

Jlmuaa  (New  Yo.k.  igoo);  J.  Bryn,  Stafair  ^  »&>7  nd 
Jurltpnidaia  (i.  E^r  i.  igoit;  K.  Botnhdi,  EmiUri 
AliUMjMuevJidJHiw  aalv  Jn  wdrrw*  Soakii  (li)^;  W.  lK 
WilloufGbv,  n>  liBtiai^a,  sua  (New  Yock,  ifa£):  Chua,  IMi 

Sovmini]'."  j4™«ri[m  Jmml  of  /Wcnxinnal  Isw  1907).  i.  105; 
W.  BTVellh.  FaptnniU  CwnwiK  >'■  Uu  {Unw  (loog):  T. 
Baty.  Ilit»aiamiilaa,  (1909).  OTm) 


■aVU  (Hbd.  and  Pt 

Anjio-I«H»ii  uHfe  for  a  _   _  -      -  - , 

troika  ol  the  native  atraia  of  Brittih  Indli  andtha  feodUoiy 
Kate*.    It  li  aiw  uaed  tootc  ^icdGcally  of  a  -"mtrd  oTdMlf, 

MVBiBr,  jam  (nsr-iiij),  Eb^Ui  wtnnUiWofr 

■rtiU,  mi  bom  in  Loudon  on  the  iiit  of  Uaidi  17]}.  Ife 
became  a  ttodent  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  n^en^tly 
taught  Aawing,  but  loon  applied  hii  art  to  the  iUuMratkn 
of  botaidcd  and  aiachok>(ical  wotki,  and  becaiae  (KMIniBiriMd 
br  the  pnUicatioa  of  hb  B-i/Ui  Balamy  {jS  vob.,  1790-1S14), 
ai>dMWrtJrAMrabfyC5voli.,i8o4-i8i7).  BeHkewlKpliBBed 
ud  ciiiled  out  far  n  noDbei  of  yean  the  diiric  geolofial  troik 
inttaded  to  doolbe  and  IHaMnle  the  Briliih  (eidi,  and  en- 
Utkd  Ht  JTfMnl  CtuduUfy  rf  Grtal  BrOabi  (7  vok.,  i8i>- 
it4fi).  Thii  «*a  ianed  In  pant,  wllb  tin  aiditaBcc  Ent  of 
hi*  eUn  MO,  J.  da  C  Sowciby,  and,  after  J.  Sowdhy^  dtath 
(Oct.  IS,  iSi^.gfhiiiecoDdioniG.  B,  Sowoby,  both  the  aoni 
bdng  tfacnadvei  cqsttt  pihenntole^Ka.    The  Soarerby  cal- 


iiMo. 

The  elder  ion,  Juaa  n  Cuu  Sowiut  (1787-18^1),  mi 
In  tIjS  one  of  the  foimdeti  of  tl>e  Royal  Botank  Sodety,  and, 
wM  iu  Kcntuy  for  Ihirty  yean.  He  w^^iUcd  tbe  plaice  and 
pan  of  the  teit  to  the  SatfltmaU  la  EKiliii  Btlaitj  U  voU., 
1S31-1S49);  bat  hli  nnat  IrapoitaDt  work  nlited  lo  ptUeoS' 
tology.  as  he  Identified  and  is  many  caiei  detciibed  the 
invtrtcbnie  foiaiis  tor  papsi  by  BBclUind,  5eii|wlek,  Ktlon, 
MuichtKia  and  othen  In   the    TtamaetieM  tf  lie  CaUtial 

The  younger  (on,  Csoaca  BuTmanAii  Sowtaav  C17U-1BJ4} 
wai  author  of  TluGauia  if  JEuflUdnffsuif  5fe/I](i8»-iBi^, 
andoneoflheeditonoftheZiWdiiaiJ/nroaKiSiS'iBid).  Uti 
•on,  C,  B.  SowuiBY  (iSii'iS&i),  author  of  the  CmdlibfKof 
Utnaai  {iSsg;  4ih  ed.,  iSji),  ajid  gnndioo  C.  B.  Sowzisy 
(i.  1843).  a  diilinguiihed  itudent  of  the  Mi^uica,  hiherited  the 
family  talent  for  natunl  hiitory. 

tOWBKBT  BRISOB,  an  uibas  diitiict  In  the  Sowciby 
pariiamentaiy  divlson  of  the  Wat  Riding  of  Yorkahin,  Vpjl«ni<j 
m.  S.W.  of  Halifax  1^  (he  Lincadiin  &  Yeikihin  nilwajr. 
:lsrflualedonbothiideaof  the  livei  (balder,  at  the  teminitlra 
I  the  Rochdale  canal.  Chibt  Chuicb,  dating  Iron  ijifi,  *u 
;buili  in  I'diD.  The  town  b  abwat  entirely  a  fmw^  ol  the 
■econd  hall  (d  the  iqtb  nniuiy.  It  poucue*  wonted  and 
ia  w^ika,  dye  wocka  and  chemical  works.  The 
•epant*  ntban  dtarict  of  Samabr  adjoiBi  to  the  aontb-mM. 
Pop.  (1901},  Sowettiy  Bridge,  11^77  jSowediy,  3^53. 

MWINa  (from  "  10  aow,"  O.  Eng.  idHH,  cf.  Da.  *ujf«. 

Get.  (Jin,  &C1  the  root  i>  (eeo  in  1^1.  moi,  cS.  "xed'O.In 

.  (be  plaoling  of  Mcd  for  the  laiung  of  cropa.    The 

Kittetiil  of  Hid  by  band  ii  the  ^m^lett  and  oldcit  method 

'  ddiverlng  teed  10  the  earth,  and  ii  still  ptefencd  by  aome 

'men  and  in  ccniin  circumslanoi.    The  Mwei  carriei  tbe 

Kceptade  for  tbe  leed,  a  line  "  iced-lip,"  md-iheet  or  batkel, 

■lung  over  hi*  ihoalder,  *nd  walking  np  and  down  the  ridge* 

of  the  5eld  (altera  buidfuli  ol  gnla  with  a  Kmidrcular  iwtep 

e  aim  acrou  the  body.     The  "  eatu  "  muii  not  overlap 

luch.  the  Kcd  nuut  not  iill  nMte  thickly  at  one  point  ol 

ut  tlan  at  another,  and  the  ttandud  oi  leedhig  per  acn 

be  rigidly  adhered  lo]  hena  maoual-smring  demand!  can- 

ible  lUll  and  experience.    It  la  ilill  picfemd  (n  lome 

dlitiictt  lot  the  lowing  of  eom  cnpai  aad  in  mat  mei  the 

plaiwfa  i>  loUawad  by  a  fnmw-preiier,  tbe  leed  falling  inia 

the  hoOom  made  by  It,  though  under  otdinii>  citnimilnifei 

the  face  ol  the  Geld  at  left  hi  "  icanu  "  by  the  furrow.ilin* 

the  plough  ii  in  a  lukable  condiiion  f«  l»oadcaitIng. 

eS,  bdeed.  ia  the  idougMng  done  in  many  countrk*  that 

1  perfectly  good  nsolla,  nd  broadcaxlnf' 

handaowing,  aa  Lheie  gel  over  the  gtoond  more  qoicUy 
id  depoelt  the  iced  man  ngululy  than  aa  oidiotor  wgdl- 


SH 
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It  wu  long  ncsgniitd  thit  the  pradwiD  vUcli  is  of  tbe 
CHcnu  of  good  lowinl  <ould  be  bcLUr  Ulained  by  mcdiuiiul 

fay  Jucph  LwiicUi  in  CuioihU,    la  Eoglud  the  tvly  hiitory 

jaluo  TuU,  who  (bout  ijjo  invented  the  ami-drill.'  Cookc'i 
driJl  brought  Qut  in  >7Bj  wa£  the  debnitc  precunor  of  tbe  modem 
dhU.  The  ddlli  be^dci  depositing  the  aced  at  a  uniform  depth, 
«owiit  in  pusUel  iowb  at  equal  difltaiic:D  fiom  one  another  and 
Ihua  makes  pouible  the  use  ol  the  hone  hoe  ud  Iidlitates  IbC 
suppjcuion  ot  weedi  amongit  growing  ciop«,  the  latt?I  advan- 
Uge  being  Ipedally  marked  in  the  cau  ot  loot  crop*.    The 

generally  useful  typo.  The  cup^dnll  coniiiti  ol  (  long  boi 
cojiied  upon  vheclt  and  divided  diagonally  into  two  section* 
by  a  pBitilion.  The  fonraid  uction  contains  the  Ecsd  nhich 
diopi  Ihiough  apettuiu,  the  siie  ol  which  can  be  regulalcd 
by  slidtB,  to  tbe  botlom  uctiDO.  A  spindle  geared  to  the  ground- 
^^Hels  by  cogs  passes  longLtudiJully  thrpugh  the  centre  of  this 
Bcelioa  4nd  onies  disks,  caund  the  rims  ol  which  tue  £licd 
■mall  cupa.  At  ihe  botses  pull  the  drill  foiwaid,  Ihe  spindle 
and  dak*  (evolve  and  Ibe  cupa.  scoop  up  the  seed  and  pour  il 
lnU>  lh(  fUDoelii  Ibence  it  proceeds  down  a  series  o!  lubes  or 
'^  spouts "  and  drops  into  shallow  furrows  traced  by  small 
coullen  iraveUing  inunediately  in  front  ol  ihe  lUeuns  ol  seed. 
The  ctnillei*  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  levers  and  are  kept 
down  to  thcii  work  by  weights  or  pressen,  which  can  be  regulated 
according  as  deip  or  ahallow  lowing  is  required. 


A  rpBiUarly  inio  ihi 
1 1>  often  fittnl  wit) 


rio...-u«.-o«.Hr.  2^'T''''^ftd'''  Tmra 

tnnitt  and  the  kind  of  oop  bdag  bbwh. 

WMcr  and  aie  of  Ua  fated  Kith  a  lecd-biii  tor  rocn  lenli.tlieiniii 
al»  nude  in  which  dry  f  ertiliafB  may  tc  depwcedwitb  the  leH 


earritd  maw— ly  Wi  a 


d  with  cwmni 


ineffective  is  practHe  aa 


iastnctun  fnim 


Itto  was 


In  tbe  United  Slatti  tl 


biDwn  as  a  liilci  is  enployed. 

«ieii1  conilruelion  thii  niachiae  is  a  solky  plough,  having 

vty  Miind  IM  piough  is  a  nb-Kqlcr  (or  deepening  tha 
id  penetntinE  Id  Che  Doist  nil  below  Ibe  awface.  Awed- 
'— '—■  —  'he  plouvh  beam,  and  is  pnjvided  with  a  feed-plate 
'■ '  -  --mcl  &  who^    The  lad  b 


ddvned  to  the  ft 


Fis.  3.-MBin  lisier. 
DW  in  rear  of  Ibe  mi7Dld;bainl<  and  eovwed  bj 


srJasfe 

by  a  maehlii 


the  anl  ha—  _. , 

and  form  rows  in  boih^jeciioni,  w 
m  between  them.    This  work  li  done 

'la  uakii  the  com  ptanler,  a  lAn,  hairti« button* attached  ihtnlOt 
It  InlenaU  conapinding  to  tbe  dnUnee  teiween  the  hlls.  Is  bit 
>imehed  acroa  thcleid  and  ancbiaed  at  Ha  ends-  This  wire  Is 
hen  placed  upon  the  guide  Tollcn  at  the  ude  of  ihe  machine  and 
uair*  between  tlie  jaw!  of  a  foriced  levrr,  which  is  connertcd  at  its 
ither  end  wlrh  a  rock-ihafl  paning  acnaa  the  nkathine  aod  serving 
ooKiUaleafreitplalein  thcbMteinafe*<;h>eed4Hipiiir.   Astha 


la  di^jgised  whh,  and  th 
ig  two  tveIsi  the  blade*  t 


isntMns  In 
ed,  marks  ih 


at  if  ockiacry  oad  fmi^ 


See  J.  B.  Davidnn  and  1-  W.  Chaac,  Fitn 
UtMri,  p.  13a  {New  York,  ijo*).^ 

SOTBR.  lUXIE  BEHoIt  '(1809-1858).'  FtUKb  cuUniry 
artin,  WIS  bom  at  Heaui-en-Bri*,  France,  in  October  iSog. 
After  five  yaa'  apprenticeship  as  a  cook  near  VenaOla.  be 
waj  engaged  by  a  well-known  Paris  restaurateur,  and  soon 
became  cUef  oiok.  Leaving  France  at  the  revolution  of  iSio,< 
he  went  to  London  and  >Dined  his  brother  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  dnke  of  Cioibridge.  Subsequently  be  was  cook  in  seven! 
noblemen's  kitchens,  and  in  i3]7  was  made  chef  to  the  Refonn 
Oub,  London.    In  t&47,  having  writtsa  several  Icliei*  to  the 


3  establish   kitchen 


1   Dublin 


tSso   be 

oUowing 

uit,  but 

iflered,  Ihiotigh 


gtrvemmenl 

resigned  bis  portion 

year  i^ned  Gore  House,  Kensinglori,  as  a 

tbe  medium  of  TIk  Timti,  10  pioceed  at  his  own  ei. 
Crime*  and  »dvisc  on  the  cooking  for  Ihe  British  army  there. 
His  teivicel  were  acr^led  by  ihe  government.  On  relurning 
from  tbe  front  he  lectured  at  the  United  Service  Inslituliou 
on  cooking  for  the  services,  snd  lefonnHl  the  dietary  of  the 
ndhlaiy  kospluls,  and  ol  the  emigralloD  1  ' 
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oi  toakety  bookL  '  Bb  wik,  EUnballi  Emmc  Sojnr,  wUand 
cooiidcnble  populaiily  H  ■  paintn,  cUefly  of  pDitndu. 

SOZOMEK.  (he  nass  of  ■  Itacna  jth-tuitury  churdi  hii- 
lorian.  HeimiBS  SaktnuiB  {Salunlniiu)  Sotomaiiu  (i 
44j)  otK  ol  ■  TCillhy  fuDil/  of  PibMine,  uid  it  1 
ptotahli  tfait  bs  Uinell  wu  boia  alid  brog^  up  inm  m 
Ota  SI  thB  otiiJibanriHod.  What  ke  bu  ta  tdl  us  oi  lie 
hfitmy  oI  ScHillk  FtkttnB  ma  deilMd  born  onl  tnriitlcia. 
Hir  dmodlktlitr,  be  tdb  w,  liml  >t  BMbd,  Dcu  Gui,  ud 
becuna  k  ChiJMiu;  pntwW  ™^^  CMBUnthu,  tbnuah  (be 


[  tlw  inndiMkcr,  au  AUpUon.    BoUi  sNa  irith 
■  bflcuK   ioImb  CbriMlui..  The  liUMiuit 

highly 


thu  tint  of  Jdiu.  Tie  ihniiiiiliiirii  et  the  wt*lthj>  AUpluoB 
bonded  (faurdKSdid  convcot*  ia  Ub  diMiiet,  u>d  wBt.pu^ 
tkuUdy  utive'  in  [ila»Uiig  moiustkinL  Sonoiai  Unaclf 
had  oaroMd  «itk  DH  si  tlwe,  >  Mrjr  old  maa.  Ha  telh  ni 
Ihtl  he  wit  tvooshl  up  under  "-"H*  teAKOca  and  hk  hiitocy. 
bein  bin  out.  As  >  Dan  be  leuioed  cbe  inqiniiaaa  of  hb 
roDlh,  and  his  grtu  mrk  mi  to  be  iIk)  a  mmiiUMinl  ol  ha 
moBite  tat  the  DM>nki  Id  seoaal  and  tn  the  dfadpk*  irf 
HOariaa  in  pactlcidai.  After  ttadyiag  taw  fai  Bdrfll  be  Killed 
dawn  *•  *o  advocate  In  CaartaBtinople,  vfaa«  be  wnit  Ida 
KaXfnanW  'iantb  about  the  jMC  «o.  TIm  nine 
book*  ei  wUeb  it  ii  anapoaed  h(«la  wilb  CoiutuitlDe  (j>3> 
and  come  dawn  10  Iba  death  ol  Hnoiiul  (411);  but  accoiding 

yeai  439  <w«  the  Dedkation  of  the  wot^.  Smm  Sgrnaimi 
bcBidf  (iv.  17),  ud  ititcBUnU  of  hit  enaptaB  Nkepbum 

Old  TbeopbaiKC,  it  can  be  nude  out  that  the  woik  did  aetuallr 
come  dmni  ta  thu  yvu,  ud  that  aunequentty  h  hu  reached  us 
only  in  a  mutilated  coodidDD,  at  leait  haU  a  book  bdng  motiog 
(GfUdenp^ning,  Tttedtra  *»■  Kyrrka,  p.  ii  weq^  bMt  that 
Soumea  iiamit  nippmted  ths  aid  of  Ida  voric).  A  tUla- 
Jog  and  bnmbntic  dedicatioD  to  ThoodoBtia  11.  1>  pRfiied. 
When  cODpaied  with  tb*  hiatoiy  ot  tba  nrfaaaninl  " 
Socnteatf.r),  it  li  pliiidy  '         -'--•--'—'. 

<rDtk,.and  that  00  a  laiji 
Mileciah,  eMtatiaJjjt  in  the 
appropriated  fiso  his  pndtccBoi  •ritboot  hia  bcinf  named, 
the  other  uncee  to  wUch  SoKsxc  waa  Indebted  bdss  eqiieady 
dted.  But  It  ia  to  hfi  credit  that  ho  baa  been  hhadf.  at  the 
tioiAle  to-  teier  to  tba  principal  aouKta  used  by  Socraxe* 
(Bafinaa,  Euaebin,  Athuasua,  Sabiout,  the  coUsctiona  ol 
eiultei,  PaUadlBB),  and  hu  net  unlrequeDiJy  mpplemenled 
Sncntea  from  them;  and  also  that  be  haa  used  soma  new 
tuf*"**'!— I  in  paiticnlar  BDuices  idatiDg  to  ChriaLLanity  in 
Petida  and  to  the  hiitory  of  Arianiim,  monkish  histories, 
th*  Vilt  MnfM  of  SulfBdns,  and  works  of  HBaiiw.  TSe 
whole  of  tiic  niolh  book  w  drawn  from  Olympiodams. 
It  ia  pnbable  that  Saaomen  did  not  qiprove  of  Soostet'i 
la  Cndt  Kience^  and  that  be  wished  to 


i(  dofiiu,  Ua  liBtaniiJin-— aU 

.,,.-,^y  cawineluBrciHatedtbeexac. —     — 

lilm  they  have  paiKd  almcia  Into  men  pfaiaiM.   The  chnmDrcficat 
acTDpulwry  ef  the  «afSer  writer  has  made  no  fantnabtia  on  hy 

rji 1- 1 ui i.iiy  oiBiRcd  or  toaeeiaately  icixaied  the 

es  BUKB  worfly  and  diniistly.    In  hia 

IS  of  peiwna.  borrowed  from  Soonei,  he  ii  more 
-• —     After  Sooaln  be  has  ladeed  npnlRl  the 
Q  nuih  in  dbcemiai  the  finder  of  Cod;  but  his 
cUap  la  throuibQiR  Beaa  and  tuMIc;    Tw* 
■  XXV    9"* 


chroooio^im^di 


Mr;  lata 


■cndi  inlwhit  Ui  baati  eae.  _,, 

aoother,  the  wdtk  is  his  own.    EvMeoceof  a .,, 

with  TsfSjd  (D  sO  surli  of  Diookiih  Fabka  is  to  be  met  with  every- 
wbera.  It  mnl.  howenr.  be  noted  that  lor  the  period  from  This. 
doidiB  L  ODwanl  he  haseoiaaclpated  Uasett  more  luUr  Irom  Sooatca 
aad  has  faUowed  OlyEnpiDdonia  in  part,  partly  also  ofal  tm^tioo; 


SoioiBBi  alKi  wrote  aa  Efilimi  ^  Hiaay  d 
o(  Chiifl  »  ihe  defeat  of  Lkiniui  61])  wUch 

For  bibUofr^r  ••(  the  article  oo  tbachaich  hinorfaa.  SocaAns. 
Moat  of  Ihe  editioos  apd  discusaov  named  there  cover  Soaoroen  aa 
welt  (tha  volume  ol  HoHey'a  edition  coatalnuw  Soncpea  appeared 
in  iHo).  The  latest  Engliih  translation,  revised  by  Hartnalt,  ia 
poUUed  ia  the  NkeDa  and  Poat-Meeae  Faibera.  nd  series,  vol  iL 
la  addiiiaa  ice  Nohe  la  the  TMnt.  Qortalictr.  (iMt).  p.  417. 
■04.1  C  de  Bom.  "Zar  Keaatnba  jtr  Hundsduiflea  der  Griech.' 
K^heDhiilarikB.^  ia  ZtiUdinp  /iw  KircitatHcliiiili.  vL  478 
■gq.l  Sartaim,  "IkSoIonieiri  hiitorls  num  uilegt*  ill,"  ia  tM 
dmmlmUlioma  ttiiltU^  jtuniia,  i.  I6j'  aciq.:  RoaenUcia, 
"  Kiit.  UminachuDita  uhci  d.  VhUIDui*  ndaoien  Olympioder. 
Zoaimua  und  5ozomcii,"  in  ForttiL  l  dnibdiflt  GtuKt  voL  i.; 
Baiiflol. . "  SanDlne  et  Satonos,"  ia  Snuu.  Zniiclr.  vii.  let 
sqq.       —  '  <A.H*.:A.C.McC.> 

»X,atoMof  B^iuB,Iylngletothaa'iDra.  &X~  of  Ufsa, 
and  bi  tha  muc  province,'  Caioav*  for  Ita  mineral  spring!,  aUch' 
am  reputed  la  be  the  oldest  known  ia  Europe,  having  beea' 
Snt  discovered  ii)  i]i6.  They  are  supposed  to  have  ^tn  the 
cammoD  name  oi  "  qia  "  to  such  resona.  llie  town  is  stoated 
850  ft.  above  sea-lewl  and  the  brigbla  above  tba  valley  read 
iroo  ft.  In  the  iBih  ccntary  It  was  the  moat  faaUiHiabk  rooit 
in  Europe  for  the  medicinal  nie  tt  such  waten,  bcteg  visited 
by  Peter  the  Greil  of  Russia,  CDatama  HI.  ol  Sweden,  and 
Joaeph  11.  of  Anstria.  In  1B07  much  of  the  town  waa  butned 
dowB,  while  the  psindpalbidldinga,  the  C^rinoand  tbePouhoD,' 
aic  qidta  looden.  Spa  baa  lait  beldin  nwii  with  Ita  many, 
French  and  Ccnnan  rivala,  bitt  it  (tlD  attractl  aboat  30,000 
i4iitan  iimu^y.   Pop.  (1904),  itn. 

)PACI  AMD  TIHB,  tai  phlloHpby.  Ihe  melapbyrical 
pioblemicoaiMctad  with  Space  and  lime  an  loriDiilar  iai  ba<ni 
been  lo  ekitly  coojoined  in  the  Unoy  of  thought  that  tbey. 
maji  wifl  be  Itealad  together,  lliey  an  dearly  diiliDgDiAabli 
InMB  the  pqrduloglcil,  which  niate  to  the  mode*  wbereby 
OUT  qtatial  and .  temporal  conceptlotu  have  been  lomed  and 
to  the  analyiii  of  the  materials  of  which  lh<y  are  covpoacd 
In  an  eihaustive  treatment  of  ^lace 
the  largest  share,  of  Ihe  work  rcsta  with 
^      '  of  the  nKt^>hysidan  ia  to 

determine  what  reaUiy  outside  our  mind:  corresponds  to  out 
lemponJ  and  tpallal  concepticHis. 

The  bst  tendsKT  of  donght  ia  to  treat  Space  and  lime  aa 
hs.viii(  objective  ciisleDce  in  Ihe  same  way  as  the  ordlnacjr  thin^ 
that  ctmipaae  our  world,  and  this  we  may  call  the  «t^Mil« 
method.  Simple  as  It  appears  to  be.  It  dfadosco  fotmidabla 
difficulties,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
Newton's  faaioua  account  of  "  absolute,  Ime  . 
time  "  as  something  which  "  In  itself  and  from  it*  dim  ii*lun 
Bow*  equally  "  and  with  no  liability  to  chinge.  Now,  (f  matbe- 
maclctl  time  as  tbus  dscritxd  Is  mtnly  an  abttnctloii  Wed 
to  ladlitate  nutbematlc^  cakulations,  no  objection  can  b« 
taken  to  it.  But  II  Newton  meant  10  assert  that  Hue  i*  a 
Sowing  Btitam  no  las  actual  than  the  Thames,  Us  aiKrliim 
is  open  to  fatal  objectiona.  All  admittedly  real  (tieam*,  >och 
as  the  Thamto,  have  a  definlle  beginning  and  an  enifing.  But 
when  b  the  lOBice  of  Thne  and  where  ia  Its  outlet?  Ibmr 
real  stnam  ha*  botindatie*  at  It*  ddra.  What  an  the  boait- 
dark*  of  lime?  Every  real  stream  baa  certain  definite  (|«alt- 
tle*:  water  is  rather  heavy  and  transliioenl,  and  pfodoco 
certain  efletts  upon  bodies  phmged  into  it.  What  an  the 
specific  qoaHtics  of  TlmeP  Row  an  tbfaip  in  llmo  afected 

by  tl ■     —      


qnaHiici,  by  what  sen 

fakly  amuBH  that  none  a  tneie  ifucnioni  can  ne  anawnca 
intelligibly  by  one  who  holds  the  Newtonian  portion.  And 
thus  ««  an  jBBiiatd  in  the  coixJation  that  thne  i>  »i\  a  leal 


Sj6 


SPADE— SPAGNA,  LO 


■tram  It  iD,  bat  ttnuetliiiit  (riildi  h  Mid  ts  bdun  Hke  ■ 
itremin  only  in  Borne  mctaphorial  lenK.  Simnu  difficullla 
miiic  if  we  tiy  lo  attribule  ■  like  objective  reality  to  Spaa. 

active  q)ed&  qutJitiei  ud  tie  hive  no  teme-orgui  In  per- 

Tlu  thisken  of  utiquitr  ■&«  tlkCK  diScultinvftlKMit  ntviss 
them.  Their  whole  tnaloeDt  of  pbiloMpUc  pfoblesM  vu  nbjcc- 
tira;  and,  »  laai  u  Spue  ud  Time  ue  mted  objHtlvel)', 
sot  much  cm  be  done  with  them.  Plato  hu  great  diSculiy 
in  i-ipljjning  the  lelatioQ  betwceo  Spaa  and  bis  Ideas:  Aria- 
totte  contents  himeU  with  de&ning  apace  a*  "  the  first  utuuoved 
limit  of  the  coutaioing  body,  "  a  dchoitioo  which  belpi  ua  very 
little:  nor  do  ve  get  more  light  from  later  Creek  phUoiophy. 
As  to  IHme,  there  was  alwiyi  a  tendency  In  Greek  thought  to 
ticatit  u  in  some  sense  unnoL  Tunewasseeniobe  totimately 
conoected  with  change,  and  it  was  joR  thcii  liability  lo  change 
that  made  ordioary  mundane  things  unreal,  aa  contiulcd  with 
the  undtaol^ag  steadfastness  of  the  Platonic  Ideas.  And  the 
pantheistic  Oofr-and.All  of  Plotinua  is  plainly  incompatible 
with  the  naUty  ol  Time.'    In  alt  pantkc'  "  " 

R(«Utr. 

ModoB  [AlkiKipliy  is  distb^ulsfaed  Irom  ancfcst  mainiy 
by  Us  gnWet  rabiectivity;  tod  thus  it  was  not  long  aftei  Che. 
ite  «(  nudeTD  philoaophy  that  tUnkai  be(aB  lo  tuni  to  the 
w^Btna  method  ol  — r'-l'''-t  Spaca  and  Time,  tkat  is,  to 
i^rd  thcmisRalodlytaouinijiidi.  Its  use  btcitu  eflectively 
irilb  fieifceiey,  though  ptspueri  loi  to  Kuiie  eilenC  by  eailier 
writen  such  as  Hobbcs.  BcAeley's  treatment  it  moat  definitely 
deal  in  the  case  of  Space;  for  his  attack  upm  nKteiiaUam 
made  it  Decasaty  for  him  to.  affirm  the  ideality  of  Space  aa 
well  as  ot  Matter.  But  tie  takes  a  similar  line  of  argument 
with  Time,  deduing  <t  to  be  nothing  but  the  succession  uf 
ideaa.  The  merit  of  the  subjective  method  waa  tliat  it  made 
sieii  Kg  the  importance  of  psychology.  If.  Space  and  Time 
exist  only  in  the  butoan  mind  we  must  analyse  the  human  mipd 
to  ruplain  (bem.  Tbe  voilt  of  the  English  psychologists  such 
as  the  UiUs  and  Bain  attadiei  itieli  to  lubjeitlvist  prindplei, 

A  diitini'T  epoch  in  the  history  of  Che  subject  iras  Dude  by 
the  wo(k  of  Kant,  whoae  solution  of  the  pioUems  nuy  be  daised 
ulmucmitHlal,  He  atpued  that  Sp4(s  and  Him  an  aM  fhra 
by  espcritoo,  but  are  lallwt  caoditlons  «I  all  out  eipesfcnet, 
being  in,  hit  lennjnaliigy  a  piloii,  that  Is,  Bipplied  bl  du  tDind 
fcon  its  owa  inward  tcsoutn,  .Hey donM  bdoagto  things- 
in4iiemselves,  but  t  " " 
ndrviUdlty 

that  they  iiB _  _ 

lilligiiirii  As  be  expresse*  it  from  hit  peculiu  point  <f  view, 
Space  ia  the  f«in  «(  outer  sense,  Time  of  inner  •bbm. 

The  pienkace  of  Cknnau  ^nloioph)' fai  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  i|uita  ol  the  i^  aeolary  kis  given  these  Kanlian 
Drindfils  a  gnat  currency,  intemiptinf  the  mm  truly  chaiac- 
c  psycfadogiEal  tendency  of  Biltiih  thosght.  TbtX 
ae»  is  BOW  passing  away.  No  one  bow  holds  the  li^ 
Kantian  poiitioo;  which,  in  the  case  of  ^aoe,  is  refuted  by  the 
simple  CDOsidatatlon  lliat  our  Vatial  COBScptioDS  depend  upon  our 
senWBaa  poceptive  power*;  wd  that.  ameqaaUly,  (be  qwtial 
aaac«ptioas  of  the  bliod.  lof  exaiqik,  ii*  futt*  dlBOint 
fnai  those  of  ocdinsry  nco.  U  Kut  is  light,  lod  Space  is 
a  pan  form  unafleded  by  lU  spedfic  difioencei  of  coottat, 
it  moid  toUnr  tkat  »  BU  botn  irith  one  sense  only,  say  that 
ot  uite,  wnild  liavs  the  saaie  qiaee«oiieeptioa  as  the  real  of 
usi  a  cmdnjiMi  too  plaialy  absurd  to  need  lefutatioD.  What 
an  aptinnst  can  still  maintain  it  '' 
aad  Tbne  tlkert  an  elemenls  _  _  . .  _ .  _.,. . 
the  paycb^iglst  la  having  developed  out  of  iiQFtUag  else,  and 
- '        '      '-'      -  ' -"— neMs  of  the 


Is  in  the  fact  IhK  all  nca  Itsve  th 


TIm  w)«  with  Ihtoe  poiblNDS  which  a 


(be  kmmaabt  awthod.    By  this  k  ■notiT 
that  the  siady  of  the  hnman  sslad  eaam  biti  that  we  pot  no 
ilapbysical  questiooa  till  we  have  leuBt  wlut  the  payiiulo- 


o(  the  B  ■ 
buting  it  In  some  degree  to  ultimate  objective  resliLy. 

See  S.  H.  Hedpoo,  Spaa  aad  Timt:  H.  Bentoa,  £in  nr  la 
innia  imBl-Ua4a  it  la  cmtdaui  J.  E.  UaelWait,  SImiia  in 

WHJtB,  ■  lod  for  dlggtng  aad  liMiiilihii  tlw  wdl;  liip  tin  i 
with  theforicit  fomioiMoldM&kl  laipleaienia  wialdsd  Ytf 
the  band  Ib.  agrieutare  aad  bivtlcHltnsa.  Its  Vftkai  ihap* 
is  a  bioad  <u  bbule  «f  fioa  with  a  sharp  iowa  edge,  straight 
01  cnmd,  tlic  upper  edge  on  elllKi  side  of  the  laadle  af  oidiag 
space  for  the  foot  <'  (be  digger,  iriiidi  drives  it  Into  the  ground; 
the  wooden  handle  termiaatea  in  a  croifrf  iece,  usually  farming  n 
kind  of  loap  for  tha  hand.  Thaw<irdinO.£ng.ia)faala,cogBate 
focma  being  Du.,  Swcd.  and  Dan.  a/o^  Gcr.  f^ofeii ;  it  la  ikrtvcd 


d  ol  the  lilade  of  on  oar  or  ai 


.    Thk  w 


CPAOIIA,  U<d.  -c  IS)9),  the  tuual  deaignatiaa  (doc  to  tda 

of  the  chief  fallosfcn  of  Feruglno.  The  famous  "  Spoiuliiio  "— 
marriage  of  Joseph  end  Mary—in  the  Caen  nnaeum,  fomeity 
Btttibuted  lo  Ferugino  (f.r),  is  now  credited  to  Lo  flpagaa. 
NotUag  lAatever  fa  known  ol  his  eaity  life,  or  liow  Ite  becasM 
a  laembw  of  the  Peiugian  adraoL  There  ii  a  nuiked  absence 
of  individuBlIIy  about  his  tjtit,  wUch  seems  liks  an  taakation 
of  the  earliest  manner  of  Rapbisd^  aBd  that  of  PintoiMkfc  ia 
a  weaker  and  less  virile  form.  TIk  ddcl  (rf  liis  numenaa  paad 
pain tiap  are  the  "  Nativity ,"  b  the  Vatican,  and  the  "  Adotatlon 
ol  the  Magi,"  at  Berlia.  Ib  1510  Lo  Spigaa  eneuled  many 
IrescoB  at  Todj,  and  In  isis  several  other  mural  psinthp  to 
and  near  l>evi  His  most  Important  works  were  frescoes  st 
Anisl  and  Spoleto,  of  which  some  aist  in  good  prcsemlion. 
He  received  the  freedom  ol  tite  dty  oi  SpolHo  In  ijit,  aa  ft 
reward  for  his  worit  there.  Lo  Spagna's  frescoM  read  ■  mocii 
hi^et  standard  d  merit  than  his  panel  pictures.  TV  museum 
of  the  Capital  in  Rome  Aow  possesses  a  very  beautiful  series 
of  life-sticd  ireaco  Ggurea  by  " 


SPAHIS^^PAIN 


timaofSc 


HbUnn.  La  SpMB>  n>  iHtc  im  151S, iHt  hi  ippeia  M 
have  dkd  befoR  ifyt,  w  in  tint  ycv  '■  paidl  of  tta  nuned 

Dool  CDapteted  ■  ham  In  S.  jKopo,  Dor  Spoleto,  irhich  Lo 
Spigu  had  begun. 

IPAHIfl  (in  PeiMu  SifaH,  ncniiig  mnica,  uul  qniODjr- 
mous  with  Sifey)  ottfluJIy  the  bidden  of  Gefa  oi  Centnl  Alia 
vho  yldded  penocul  railitur  lervkz  to  tbeir  mpeiior  chief. 
In  '^"*  the  t«iin  ume  to  be  Tr^'**^  to  the  loldiay  f umiihed  in 
tbdt  own  itad.  A  dmlkr  hititnticn  olittil  in  Tmty.  mt 
iha  "  Soaiu*''  wen  tiw  li|ht  {ReeQUi  tavthy  irhick  tIMi  the 
an  Amuntb  L  (ij)£)  dowU'to  the  bcflnning  o(  the 
y  fonned  liie  Bowei  of  the  Tuikiih  inny;  at  one 
period  Iher  are  wtinulil  W  haveBBwbned  110,000.  "Spahie" 
Ii.tbe  ttRa  now  ifiplted  to  ctitaia  utive  acnky  R^SMnti  in 
Alpeit  ind  Ttmii,  offimed  by  Frenchraen. 

IPADI  (£i^<lii),  »  kingdom  io  the  eiueme  lauth-weit  c^ 
EniDpc,  compriting  about  tksea-thineuiha  eS  flit  Ibeiiu) 
Peninsula,  in  additicn  to  the  Baleuic  Iilandi,  the  Canair 
Uandi,  and  the  (oitlfied  Katioa  of  Cnta,  on  the  HonccaD 
coast  opposite  to  Gibraltar.  Each  of  the  two  iilind  gnupt  forms 
one  of  the  foity-nine  pmvlncci  of  the  kingdom,  alibougb  onljr 
the  6nt  named  lielongi  geograpbically  to  Spain.  Ceuta  to 
Included  in  the  pnvincs  of  Cadla.  Id  igoe  the  kingdom  (ei- 
duave  of  iU  colonies)  had  t,  population  of  TB,6o7,fi;4,  and  a 
total  ana  of  i94,7°o  iq.  m.  It  i>  ihui  ntber  moK  than  twice 
tbe  size  of  Gitat  Britain,  netily  50,000  aq-  m.  larger  than 
Japan,  and  nearly  £5,000  aq.  n.  lugei  than  Italy  and  SEdly. 
Eichiaire  of  the  Canarin  lu  area  Is  i^],Sg}  «i.  m.  On  all 
aides  except  tbat  of  Fottugal  the  boundaries  of  conliaeptal  Spain 
ue  natural,  the  Peninsula  being  lepanled  Iiotii  France  by  the 
Pyieneoa  and  on  every  olbei  side  bdmg  nunmnded  by  tbe  sea. 
Ob  the  aide  of  Portu^  a  tnct  of  inhospitable  ojUDiry  led 
orijpnally  to  Ibe  jeparslion  betweCD  tbe  two  kiDgdgmi,  ioaiinuch 
u  it  caused  the  reconqucst  of  Ibe  companiively  populoua 
mailtinie  (Acts  from  the  Moon  to  be  carried  out  independently 
of  that  of  the  eastern  kingdoms,  whjcb  were  also  well  peopled, 
lie  jbsenci  of  any  «uch  means  of  intereommaaicatlan  as  navig- 
able rivers  aSord  has  favoured  tbe  continuaix*  of  Ibis  iaolatioa. 
Ibe  precise  line  of  tbe  watan  bonlier  1>  fanned  for  *  cen- 
iidnibk)  length  by  portioni  of  tbe  chief  riven  or  by  vtiaU 
tributario,  and  on  the  rurth  (between  Portugal  ar;d  Calida) 
it  is  dctenniaed  to  a  large  extent  by  soiall  mountain  ranges.  The 
British  rtick  of  Cilsaltai,  in  tbe  eitierru  south  ol  the  peninsula, 
h  separated  from  Spain  -by  a  low  isthmus  known  as  tbe 
Neutral  Gnund. 

By  the  RUnqalabmcnt  of  Cuba  and  tbe  cesdon  of  Porto  SIco, 
the  PhUipplDE  and  Sulu  Islands,  and  Guam,  tbe  large*!  €d  the 
r,i„,^l  Ladronea,  to  the  Dniled  State*,  .*b  •  coDaequenca 
iHiM  of  Ihe  war  ol  iSgS,  and  of  the  renujning  Ladrone 
■^■^  or  Marianru  Iilaods,  together  wiib  Ihe  Caroline 
and  Pelew  Istuids,  to  Germany  by  a  treaty  of  iJk  Slh  of 
February  rSn,  the  colonial  posKssona  of  Spain  Here  greatty 
reduced.  Apart  from  Ceula,  Spain  povesseson  tbe  Moroccan 
Kaboard  Mctills,  Alhucemas,  Pcfion  de  la  Gomera,  Ifni,  and  Ibe 
ChaSarinaa  ialel*.  Besides  ihtse  iaalaitd  potts  Spain  bokla 
Rio  de  On,  ■  stretch  of  tbe  Sabaran  coast,  and  its  hinlerlaDd 
lying  between  Morocco  and  French  WtM  Africa:  tbe  Muni 
Rlva  SctllemeDli  or  Spanish  Guinea,  slluated  between  Fnnch 
Congo  and  ibe  German  colony  of  Cameroon  i  Fernando  Fo, 
Aruwbon,  Cerisco  and  other  isUnds  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Spain  has  givea  10  France  the  right  of  pn-emption  over  any  of 
her  Wot  /^ricm  cokmie*. 

L — GmlKal.  Stjsviy  or  isx  SruniB  Kncoov 
Phyncd  Fialiiret.—Tix  coast-line  on  the  north  and  north- 
wot  ii  everywhere  sleep  and  rocky.  On  Ihe  north  there  art 
uiuucrouB  ainall  indentatloas,  many  of  which  form  convenient 
har^XMin,  iltbini^  the  current  flowing  along  the  coast  from 
the  west  ottea  leaves  in  the  stQlet  water  at  their  mouiha 
_.  .  -.  .  obitructioD  bare.  The  best  harbours  are  to  be  fouad 
(B  the  nu  or  fjord-like  indenlationB  in  the  W.  and  N. 


- !*«. 

Conmna  and  Ferrol.  Less  varied  In  outline  but  more  varied 
in  character  are  the  Spaiusb  coasts  on  Ibe  south  and  east. 
The  seaboard  ia  geoerally  Bat  from  tbe  ftDBtiec  of  Portugal  to 
the  Straiti  ol  Gibraltar.  Between,  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
and  that  of  the  Guadalquivir  Ibe  shore  is  lined  by  a  series  of 
sand-dunes,  known  as  the  Areius  Gordas.  Nut  folIowB .  a 
marshy  tract  at  Ike  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivii  known  aa  Las 
Maritmai,  after  whidi  the  coaat-hne  beaunei  man  varied,  and 
fnchides  the  fine  Bay  of  Cadii.  Ftcm  tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
a  bold  and  rocky  coast  caiuiaues  almost  to  Cape  Palos,  a  little 
beyond  the  fine  natuifj  buboui  of  Cartagena.  North  of  Cape 
Faio*  a  line  of  Sat  cM*t,  begiimiiig  with  the  narrow  strip  which 
cnaoff  tbe  lagtKHi  called  ibe  Mar  Menerfiom  the  Mediterranean, 
bounds  baU  ol  the  province  of  Alicante,  but  in  ita  northern  half 
this  pn>vince,  beconung  mountairwus,  runs  out  to  the  lofty 
headland  of  Cape  de  la  Nio.  1^  whole  awsl  <i  tbe  Bay  of 
Valencia  Is  low  and  31  provided  with  harboun;  and  along  the 
east  of  Catalonia  stretdies  of  sleep  and  rocky  coast  allernaU 
with  others  of  an  oppcoite  character. 

The  Kirface  of  Spaui  ii  lemarioble  at  ODce  for  iuatrikiDgeDdtraAa 
and  ita  vasi  apaniea  of  dieaiy  UDiforroitv.    There  ajt  moualaim 
riling  with  alpine  gnadeur  above  the  aoow-liae,  but 
ofien  sbehcriDg  rick  aiid^  m^puficent  valleys  at  ibcir      ^naeh 

corlKuk  and  olive.    In  other  Fmti,  as  ia  Ike  BaH^ue  couDtry,  In 
Galkia,  in  tbv  SenaBia  dt  CuncA  (between  tbe  hcadwatMm  wi  r\m 
Tami  and  iko»  ol  thejfcar),  in  th-  '- —  -■-  •"-—■ 
tbe  kodwaufs  of  tb*  Ttaut  and  th 
enentive  tracts  tjl  uoduIaljDg  fo 

coociiuoas  to  these  there  are  appL -, - --_  r 

of  ImvJ  uUe-land.  tune  alaioH  aninbabitaUb  aiHT 
with  irrigalioo  canala  and  richly  cullivatsd— lik*  tl 
Valeaca.    WbBe,  anin.  oMitMm  imwdI  ' 
plains  and  table-lanas  give  tbe  pfevaHint  eh 

there  arc,  on  the  one  hand.  Miy  iKlalid  pe  ..  .. 

MouiBeirai  («.*,)  and  Mont  Sent  in  Catalonia,  the  Fi 
Valencia.  Moocayo  db  tbe  boiders  of  Arscea  and  OT ' 
—  [he  oibeir  band,  laall  atdndnl  valleys,  such  ar 


a  u  aoDUL  aTOD  11.,  vmie  ue  I 

dunaadNewCaHiUiiditkUy 

Ibe  lable-laod  as  a  whole  is  mwtnbly  faatated.  awl  h« 

the  laMes  on  iu  boundanr  and  iba  riw  valleya  that  lead  don  fn 
il  to  the  (amuodiDt  plains  ue  |(o|(i>|iliieal  ftatine*  of  siciil 
InponanM.  TV  iscEitHn  on  the  side  oTPortiigBl  hw  already  be 
mentioned.  On  tbe  nortb-wesi  Ihe  valley  of  the  Sit  and  a  loiea 
valleys  farther  south,  alcof  both  of  which  miiary  nsds  have  hi 

ai>dIhehiffeountryof'Sfcia.''iISc?tt(3Sii''"™      ""  ' 


,  and  sewal  off  ihain  ace  crawed  by  liiilwa 
.rkaUe  are  tbe  Fhss  of  Fijuea,  across  whi 
n  LcoA  ID  Ovicdo  and  the  seaport  of  01560, 
ing  down  to  tbe  deep  valley  of  the  Beaaya,  an 


of  PancoTtM  (in  the  nonb-^A  of  the  pn 


sod  sweeps 


Hi  by  Of 


been  already  meo- 

?y  bfonriedby  Ihe  valley  of  the  Jaloa,  which 

I  a  milllary  route  at  tbe  nighesi  coninguencr^ 

by  (be  railway  from  Madrid  fo  Saragoua. 

ntaini  clustnrd  on  the  ean  of  Che  laUc-Und 

in,  Scmni*  de  Cuenca)  long  rendered  direct 

nen  Vatencla  and  Madrid  eilremely  difbcuH, 

immumcationi  wHh  the  east  and  lOiitb-east  an 

Duihem  table-land  of  La  Mancha  [a.*,]  nKrie* 

which  connecis  the  interior  o(  Spwo  with  ibe 

illi  the  descent  from  the  laUe-land  10  the  valley  d  Ihe 

Guadalquivir  h  again  comparallvely  gradual,  bul  even  bere  in  the 
eastern  half  d(  the  Siena  Moteaa  ibe  pa_a  are  few,  ih*  noM 


Fanher  solilh  tbe  mt 


Sierra  Nevada. 


(GENERAL  SURVBT' 


«  Bvrct  Biitty.  pal 

Uid*  (•teCAHTABUUi  HotlVTAIKl].     A  ucolBrhyl 
■  cbMin,  taa  ct  the  ncttUmuriiii  puu  of  tke  ubMud,  a  ibt 
s  of  tbe  faraaeroi  or  iuUtid  piAUuu,  wfTDunded  by  iteep 
-       -  -  HI  by  nib  or  Owv^.  Tha  blak  cOAiicu 

rtiuu  the  hculnten  «/  die  DauDi  ■epance 

jMWni  pMiiw  Bf  ihe  eemnl  inniiimlB  di^iai 

lU.  Of  thoe  cuin,  10  wlildi  S{aiiith  festnpben 
...     ...   -(„,no»teu«eityiitLeSenidt 

.jkbbfmnBPUI'- 

Cupetuiol  tha(i)dEnu.J 

1  niUbsn  Ibe  nam  of  C>i 


ii  (due  nonh  ol  Mwliidl  i 

KHcd  almoft  eatlnly  ol^ , 

dliance  luikly  ebimcteilnic  of  tbe 


C»ipeUQ«.   Com- 

Of  of  tlw  Iberian 

.  . . , , ,, of  ■  BW-mK  ridse 

(>Hn*l  bnikeflupliiEanimieiDuieectioBi.  Id  mem  beblit  )■  ibaul 
gljo  ft.  aixl  Dear  in  centre  It  hat  three  fummltL  tbe  Ufbeat  (Baniti] 
the  Pico  lie  Peflaiaia)  riiiag  to  a  hdglit  tl  a9lolt.  The  did  pagan 
■croB  the  Sierra  are  tboie  a(  Semaaleita  ((t^  ft.)  In  the  noitteast. 
Nanccrtada  (5(37  ft.),  aear  IMakia.  and  CiBdainaa  (yiloft.), 
a  lew  nilea  fartlMr  iButli  and  wst:  theae  are  ooaied  by  caniaie 
foadi.  TbaniLway fronMadrid toS^DviaputeathRHiniatiiniici 
doae  to  tbe  GiudaiiaiBa  I^ia  1  and  tbe  railway  f  nm  Madild  to  Avila 
tiavenca  tbe  aeutb-watem  portion  cf  tbe  raase  thno^  a  leaarfc- 
able  ierieaof  tuanda  and  euttinft. 
.    A  n^taa  wllb  a  •■'-"--  ' -*- 

Giedoi  lanbar  neat.    Tbbli  tlw , 

■■hoke  leritfl.  lie  culmlnallnE  nmnt,  the  Plaaa  d«  Alibaoior.  attaioa 
Ike  heighieiS7]D(t.,  notlu'  ihnrt  of  that  of  the  bifheit  Canubrlan 
.._     . ,  — J  z ., . — (,  ,„,„rf(  the  louth  It 


onlybrUle-paibai 

•fciiutheSiemdadfedMoniheiKat.    Uta  Strra  da  EatTcUa,  In 
Portupl,  it  mnlly  ntaided  *•  a  loutlfa  nctloa  in  Ibc  aipetaju- 

Vetonica  chain. 

On  the  BOnthem  half  of  the  table-land  a  diorter  BeHea  of  lierna, 
eonfiitlnj  of  tbe  Moniet  dc  Toledo  In  the  rait  (hiffhesi  elevation 
Triadillai,  4567  !l.)  and  the  !!erra»  of  Snn  Pedro,  Monlanchez  and 
Guadalupe  hi  the  ml  (highst  elevation  Cabem  del  Moni,  ;  100  It.), 
■  u  of  the  TapH  and  Guadiana.    pw 


eaaetly  ol 


valleyi  of  the  Sicr , 

tongitadinat  valleyi  of  the  Alpujanu  (g.i.),  inti 
the  oihet  aide  the  tranivene  valleyg  Imm  the 
coait  derm,  the  Sietia  Contnvieia  and  the 
TheieranieitRcaaiinaedlarthtrwErtby t'    ' 

Sierra  de  Abdalajla.    Immediately  lo  tdi  . . 

ilena  ig  ihe  gorge  of  Ibe  Cuadalhone.  vhlch  afforat  a  puug 
the  railway  from  Malaia  to  Cordova:  and  beyond  that  eorre,  1 
■ml  and  muth-weit.  the  Serrania  d*  Ronda.  a  mouniain  i 

Spanitb  (eograpben  the  coagt  rania  jujt  nienlioncd  are  Ic 
tsIlKIIve^  a>  the  Siena  Penibelica.  Although  not  campa 
hi  aluradewilh  Ibe  Pyieneet  (hi|h«t  lummil  Ao«o,  ii.iU  fi 
Ibc  Sierra  Nevada  (highnl  •umnir  Mulhacen.  11.431  it.),  the 
nneei  (irquently  atuin  an  ckvatlon  of  over  3000  ft.,  and  in 
caiee  of  over  iaoolu .  Nonb-cul  si  Ibe  Siern  Ntntfa  two 


Tlyollba 

Almijan. 


La^p«.tfa«wMnBB 
a.  wfaoe  IE  mertca  la  thi 


u  «(  Mnrcla.  wfaanlE  mertca  la  that  of  f^  iBU.—. 

If  two  important  lovlaBd  nlieyi  of  Spain  an  tlioae  of  flie 

I  Ibe  Gnulalqulvir.   The  Ebeo  valley  occupici  tbe  angle  la 

en  the  rjiiiiiia  and  the  eentml  .     . 

tahle.kBd,aiidfadlTUedbyn. '■■-'-■ "— 

le  MoDcayOi  into  two  portlona.    The  ujniennoat  ol 

^^ _^  _f  between  1000  and  1300  ft. -above  BCa«vel,  [1  or 

sne-lounh  of  tbe  ilae  of  the  imaiaiBn;  ponini,  -■-'->-  '--> 
-  -  ^land 


^Bylo 
Ttea!adil9w 


3  poTtioa  mainlr  lowhnd.  the  bttei  compoaed  fnn  Eenila 
mmrda  ol  a  petttcllr  Itnl  aad  is  a  larg*  cnam  onbtahhy 
irinm  (Lot  Jf  arinHH).  Hit  diviiioa  betweea  tbeac  two  aecliooa 
" — -"  ■---  '^-  -■- — geln  tbecotin^  of  tiie  mala  ttream  from  ft 


'dfT"'"" 


re  •otjlb-westerly  di 

A  Dn  the  north,  eut  and  aouth,  and 


tbe  PoBiniula.  the  Tjnua  TV.     *** 
Ttioi,    Douro    (Spainib 
uadalquinr,  all  of  wbicb  tiie  In  Spain, 
e  MeditemiKan.  and  the  Ebn  aiRl 

, ...  — illy  tDSpaIa;lhslowB  eoumcaoftbe 

TafUB  and  Doan  an  boundea  by  Porti^iieae  territDry;  and  tbe 
lower  Guadiana  Aowa  partly  tJuough  Portnxal,  partly  alone  ^^ 
frontier.  Tbe  Tagui  liiea  in  the  Montet  Univenalei  on  tbe  boidei* 
of  Temd,  and  Son  in  a  wetteriy  direetlaD  nntil  it  enten  tbe  Atlantic 
below  Lliboii,aftv  a  total  couae  of  jBSB.  The  Douro  (44  B.) 
and  the  Ebrs  Ij/IA  m.)  Bow  ramcilTajy  aouth-wait  to  the  AllaUk 
at  OportOi  and  aoutb^aat  to  the  Ucditerranean  at  Ctpe  Tortod, 
from  tbeir  aourcei  in  the  great  lunhen  waterahed.  The  Guadiana 
Csro  B.)  paiiea  weit  and  aouth  thtoufb  La  Maneha  aiwl  Andaluna 
toIalllntoCBdliBayat  Ayauoau:  ud  ibtGaadalqnMr  (3601*.) 
(abea  a  woUardirectiDn  [ran  lu  baadntcn  in  Jacs  to  Sa^untr  de 

" '-    -"--•--' Cadii  Bay  farther  Bioth.    Theaa 

licar  and  Sceura.  Irbicb  enlcr  the 
Mtn,  are  fully  deicrihed  hi  leparate  articla.  With  tl« 
a(  lin  Guadalquivir,  noni  ol  them  »  ol  EiMt  Mnioe  for 
uvavi  mvicatioq,  to  hu  am  rnoy  lie  *itA«p  the  ^laiiiih  fwtitief. 
Ob  tbe  ether  hand,  tboae  of  tbe  cut  and  louth  ate  of  nest  vahie 
for  irrigation,  and  tbe  T6car  and  Sci^ira  are  ertiployed  In  ffoatii^ 
timber  num  die  SensiM  de  Cuenca.  The  only  cunsiderabk  lakea 
in  Spain  an  thne  coan  lacooaa— the  ASiulen  (a.*.)  de  Valenda, 
tbe  Mar  bl< " — ' '  -■-  ■ '-  '-  '— ■-  ~  ""- 


fjwfafj.— Cedoj^ally  the  Spardd  IVnfainb  con^iti  of  ■  neat 
maaaif  ol  andent  rock,  borrined  upm  the  nottli,  eatt  and  ana  tar 
aonea  tt  Mdio(  in  wfaKh  the  UcKtok  and  catty  Tertiary  bedi  we 
iayolved.  The  nunf  ia  compoaed  of  Archeaiv  PabeotoK  aod 
eruptive  mcki,  piitly  ancealcd  by  a  covering  ol  Tertiary  tlnia. 
but  chaiacterued  by  the  ibecnce,  cxceptbig  on  Ita  nnrgini,  of  any 
marine  depodtt  ol  Maacnc  age.  It  ttrctthet  icom  Caltcb  ana 
Aaturia*  oa  the  north  to  lbs  valley  of  the  Cwd*lq*ivir  on  tk 
■ouih,  and  indudea  tbe  BDuntalaa  of  Cattib,  Ibe  Siem  de  Toledo 
Bod  the  Sierra  Moiena.  Tbe  nxki  which  fonn  it  ace  often  ftnuialy 
folded,  but  tbe  folding  b  of  ancient  date  and  itrlkei  obUqoely  acroaa 
tbemaiilfaiidbaahadBolnflDcwaladettraiinhicinonKBe;  Tk 
nuilf  b  ki  fact  merely  a  fncoam  «l  tb«  iitat  HeRyidan  BOBtui 
•yitein  which  wu  foened  aocn  Eonpi  at  Iba  cbae  of  tbe  Carfanai- 
feroui  period.  During  the  Meaozoic  en  Ihb  mouaialn  chaia  o-aa 
•haiieted  and  brge  portiont  of  it  aank  beneaib  the  kb  and  were 
eovend  by  Meioieic  and  Tenbny  (inta.  But  ather  fmgneMa  flU 
isat  absn  Ike  wave>,BBd  ol  than  the  gnat  aa^f  ol  BntnpJ  and 
Spala  «*•  oae.    Amond  it  the  dfporita  of  tbajiaaaaic  aad 

"" "'       °         '  ' "  ■^fSS-'^ 

tbeVoid 
tecatan_. 

'  lor  the  moit  part  covered  by  Tenuiy  de^WHla,  wniil  at 
pread  over  mocb  of  the  aodent  manif. 
Arcbean  rncka  art  nrpoKd  In  the  oonh  of  the  PBMm»la,partlcii. 


, llill  aoutbaraAiainniiBlbeaataBdtht 

cb  oftbe  aodent  manif. 


&em  Morena.  the  Sierra  Nevada  uid  Semoia  de  Bonda.  Thc^ 
conqft  of  gtanirea.  gndgse*  and  mka^rhiBts,  with  tak^rhUri. 
amphlbalitea  and  ci^rtaliine  limefltonea.  The  oldest  Fabeori^ 
■Irate  are  nferred.  fnfn  their  included  foidU.  ro  the  Cambrian. 
OrdoviciaB  and  Silurbn  ayateniB.  They  nnn  through  a  vaa 
r^Ion  of  AndaliBia,  EBrrmaduia,  Catiile.  Salamanca.  Leon  and 
Asluriaa.  and  along  the  ftanka  of  the  Pymrean  and  Canlabrian 
thain.  Thcycomlft  of  ilatei.  greynickci.  qunmlleiand  diabaiea. 
Grill.  qiiar«dtea.«hBbt  and  Dnwitanea  reftnhle  u  the  Devonba 
■yiian  an  lonnd  ia  a  lew  waiierad.  ana*,  tba  laipnt  aad  bmC 


CEMERAL  StTRVEV] 


SPAIN 


ih  of  the  pcniuula  alooE  the  Ctntabnao  cbuE       

:b«  Mediumficao.    It  i>  o>iRpo*cd  qI  rtd  4iid  vari«ca1?d 

^ 1,  dolomiltt  and  marli.  Ira\er«ai  io  wme  place*  by 

Dphitic  rocki.  And  cofiuUiiiu;  dcpOftit»o(  ovnum.  aragomte  and  rock- 
Jli.^  II  Ihu.  iMn.bln  iJuTtri^  Engliid  and  (STmaDy.    In  ihe 

nUinmEi  fauaaiiinilarlatliat  oCthaalpiDgTiiax.  Tlicic 
■c  overbid  .by  iDcmben  of  (be  Jura*»c  tents,  whkb  arc 

ml  AraBon,  aJon?  Iba  Ikleditfrrancan  bonier,  in  Andaliuia. 
wise  akng  tbe  Hanlu  d  tbe  Pynnn.    The  )uRi»ii:  ol 

found  in  th^  BaK|uE  Provincs  and  in  Anurias;  and'a 
jreadi  out  along  ilie  aoulhtrn  ilopei  of  the  i>vren««  (njm 
CO  the  Mtditerrinean.    The  lonrer  uieuiben  of  the  Cnla- 

5)t  whrch  cxEcndft  fn^m  the  CanUbrian  coatt  Ihiough  Ihc 
i  of  Sanlander.  Sureoa,  Soiia  and  Lo^uAo.  and  ii  lUppoKd 
sen  the  English  Wealiten  Kiio.  The  higher  mcmbcri 
massive  hippuii'c  Umeslones,  and  in  ihe  Pyrenean  diMncI 
tativei  ol  the  upper  lubdividona  e(  the  lyueai,  iKluding 

its  of  TenLity  age  cover  rather  more  Ihaa  1  third  of 

'ihelea  ot"ln  fftTh^letf^TTie'rnaiiiw^rt— , ^- 

IIH3,  marb  and  tiliceous  saod- 
d  la  the  basin  of  the  Ebm,  and 
:ii  through  Murcia  and  Andalu^ 

But  most  of  the  wndy  Teniary 

DiiUVDKhy  Tor  contaiiufUE  the  nu«ve  ^LverofHeriviaa, 
id  in  >  Pliocene  bed  in  (he  lotm  of  fluka.  ncedk*  fad 


stiofi  of  numnnuitLC  Iiuk 
9.  These  nrata  ■■«  devclc 
wJi  shirh  «lendi  from  Va^ 
<  Miocene  d> 


especially  on  the  I 
which 


529 

ByMik.    BMtl«au««mBrf<K«ii<riittr«iliicT*nhty>ccnnii. 

laliunilR  thoae  of  the  treat  lakei  which  in  Olliacene  and  Miocene 
timcanvlaverBlanciiieipanKodhetaMr.lBnd.  TheetheHa 
of  fresh-water  coveted  Il»  centre  of  the  country,  including  theba&ina 
ol  the  Ebrio.Jlkar,Giladftb¥iar.CuadalquJvir  alxf  Tagua,  They 
have  left  behind  them  thick  depooit-  -'  "*-■- '- --' 


■uatemary  c 


n'^n  ■' bSi  "a'nSSS 
sierra  de  Gudarraina.  bi 
Madrid  to  Cacem.    Som 


a  tentb  sf  the  an 


Tiae  in  the 
the  prwin. 
Evoa  iai 

Sitticti.  dT^ 


noat  impofUni  tract  covered  by  Ihem  is  that  which 
I  Cape  Oitegal  to  Coria  in  Cslrenudiira  and  ipreadi 
irea'  of  PUTtugaJ.  They  likewiie  appear  m  Ckilile, 
maaof  Credos  and  Guadai-rama ;  farthei  anulh  the]f 
luniaina  of  Toledo,  in  the  Sierra  Moiena,  and  acrou 
of  Contova,  SevUle,  Huelva  and  Badajoi  as  far  aa 
lunL  Among  tbe  minor  anas  occupied  by  ibeni 
:iaBy  nmtinned  those  which  occur  in  the  Trinisic 
:ka  included  in  the  eruptive  series  the  mosi  abundant 
lere  occur  also  quarti-porphyiy  iSiem  Morena, 
dioriiep  porpbyrite.  diabase  (well  developed  in  the 


iU'calaT^cl"!^ 
of  Murcia»  that  c4 


Pyrenees,  CatliiLsei 


Catalonia,  and  that  1. _. 

QimaU, — ia  accorddncB  with  its  southerly 
varkly  in  its  superbcia!  coofidHTBilon.  Spain  - 
bordenenampletofever^kiadcrcliiiHie  toiw  1 


I  tlw^ei 


Eu/opc.  The  northern  mi  north 
the  other  hard,  have  a  climate  a> 
tbe  vt«  ol  England  oc  Scotland. 

of  t£'t'atSJ11n'3.  wilh't^^^Hter'p 

nifthta  are  oOendBcidedly  cold,  and 


tided.    The  first  es 
ml  Ihe  Ebro  basin.  ' 

jming.  Tn  spring  coi 


to  »■  F.,  are  not  infr 

is  all  tbe  more  keenly  fi 

in  motion.  At  Madrid  |iiu  [i 
ia  December  and  January  that 
water  in  the  Buen  Retiio;  and. 
maritime  pitivuu:ea  n(  tbr 

setdom  hei  long  cxrep 

on  the  other  haad,  an  not  only 

Ihe  lea-winda  being  depri^-ed  of  Ibeir 
plateau,    la  July  aad  August  the  plaii 


E^i";.S 


a; 


^ajSsl 

d  nonh-west,  SB  tbe  season 


..-„ -r CaililcandEiIre- 

.raatesi  the  toads  are  several  inches  deep  wirh 

dust;  tbe  leaves  ol  tba  few  licea  are  withered  and  discoloured ;  the 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  a  fibe  dust,  producing  a  hare  known  aa 
caiina,  which  converts  the  biua  of  the  iky  into  a  dull  crey.  In  (be 
jreatec  part  of  the  Ebro  basin  the  heat  ol  summc  "  -"-"  "■"-- 


These< 
of  those. 


.     The   treeksa  d 
'     *'  IMS  like  a  < 
',  the  o»iin._ 


ntlht 


!<ppe-like  valle]^  with  a  I 
"J.^h'in'nH.  by  »iSji  ibc  vi 


>r  tbea 
nnlendKidcdtyco 


ne  is  that  of  the  Mtdite 


le  tbeei 


^leH.ihoughlh.  ..  ..  _..     .. 

emnrafs  me  wnoie  or  Andalusia  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
souihem  hnlf  of  Murcia  and  the  province  of  Alicante.  In  this  rone 
there  prevails  a  oeouine  Qub-tropical  dirnate,  wirh  citmncly  warm 
and  almost  rainTess  sumoiers  and  mild  wrnten,  the  temperature 
hardly  ever  sinking  belQW  freeang-pcnnt.  The  hottest  part  ol  Ihe 
reifian  is  itot  the  most  southerly  diitrfct  but  Ihe  bTiEht.coloured 
iieppea  of  the  coast  of  Granada,  and  the  plains  and  hill  terrarc* 
of  the  •oulb-cast  coast  from  Atmeria  (o  Allcdnte.  Snow  and 
frost  are  here  hardly  k«wn.  It  is  said  that  at  Malaga  snow  falls 
only  about  once  in  twemy-live  yean.  The  winterl  in  fact,  is  the 
sCQMn  of  the  brightest  v«?cation:  after  the  long  drought  of  summer 
the  surfaire  gets  covered  once  more  in  late  autumn  with  a  fresh 
greei>,nneC  wilb  bricht-colouRd  Bowera,  and  to  it  icjnains  the 


'thrsu^  Oa  tha  Mho'  bnd.  tha  liBiiii  put  al 
the  put  ol  Stain  vMck  u  Kible  ta  be  yidad  rrnia 
bv  tH  Korcbiiw  itttdm,  tbc  auaa  pvea  in  Spain  to  ihc 
dl  u  bjr  tlH  jalaiu.  a  msiM  aad  loa  nauna  tax  vind. 
I  mie,  that  o(  the  nofth  and  aonb^rcM  DuiiinK 
rocnu  a  maiked  ooatnit  to  all  tlia  olhen.  TIk 
ia  mild  and  aquaUei  the  raiaa  are  abantUnt  aQ  the 
but  (all  chiefly  in  autumn,  aa  in  the  Keit  of  Eunne 
oaea  blsom  in  Ibe  niduu  at  Ctaiiitiina  u  picntifuny 
I.  Tbe  rbM  drawback  sf  the  cUnat*  ii  an  exoa  o( 
paita.  especiaUy  in  Che  mat  Sanciaio  de  CofnpoMela. 
baa  one  of  tnc  bighcat  rainJalb  <hi  the  ww-nh**!  of 
■btebdnw). 

I  fiven  in  the  Eollowing  table.^  allhongh  baxd  only  nn 
pciiodi  {Irnm  3)  to  id  yean),  will  lielp  U  iUuHimte  llie 
neral  miurka.     Greenwich  ia  addrd  lur  the  lahe  d 


jOvlcdo     . 
(  5antla£o. 


Flora. — The  vegetation  of  Spain  exhibitt  a  variety  in  lt«[Hnff 

endemic  apedea  la  ameptiaiiaUy  lajfF.  the  numbir  ^l  mnnotypic 
(enera  in  the  Peafamla  tnaKr  tUB  In  any  otha  part  oI  Itw  M  MJiHr- 
nnean  doaiaia.  TheandimiciiKcinan  iMIuiilly  moat  numnmi 
In  the  neiinlalDa,  and  abon  an  in  the  loftieR  nnn.  tbe  INTBKta 
and  Ok  Sion  Nerada;  but  It  li  ■  pecallaricy  at  Ibe  SpaniA  table- 
land, ai  cmapand  with  tte  pUaa  and  table-lutdi  of  central  Europe, 
that  it  alao  pomeaaea  a  coMMuable  iramber  of  endemic  |danli  and 

Cnti  ol  extremely  teatricled  lantb  TUi  lact,  bowenr.  k  alas 
hannoDT  trilh  tbe  pbytical  eoaditlona  above  deacrfbed,  bdnc 
eulaiiKd  by  tba  knl  vaiietkit  not  only  tl  cHmate,  but  abo  a 
■oL  Altccrther  no  other  coootTr  in  Eurepr  a(  eqnal  enent  h» 
■o  gnM  a  wealth  d£  apedea  ai  Spain.  AccorcBna  10  Ihe  Frtdrtmta 
fiarm  Uipamar  of  Wllkomm  and  Lange  (com(leted  in  ItSo).  Ihe 
number  «  ipedei  of  vaaculai  planta  then  aacertained  to  esdit  in  the 
country  ifB*  S096. 
Spau  may  bF  drvided  boUiuraUy  Into  lour  ptovmcea,  carrespond- 

in  the  (able-land  provmcc  (Includina  Ibe  gnater  part  tt  the 
Ebro  valley)  the  flora  it  OHnpned  chiefly  o(  ipnic*  chmrtnink 
of  the  Meutenanean  renon,  and  lanely  ol  vpoEW  confinrd  to  the 
Penlnnla.    A  peculiar  diameter  it  imparted  to  the  wgrtalioB  «f 

and  HTfe  herbueoui  ^uitt  bdonglnf  to  the  Cutinfae  and  LabUtae. 
Area*  covered  Iw  the  Clatincae  are  known  to  the  Spainianh  Hjarotti, 
and  are  partkulaily  extcniive  in  the  Mancha  Atta  and  on  tbt  dopea 
si  the  Kfrra  Mnnna,  where  the  ladanun  budi  (Cutai  Uanifniu) 
<•  ipecially  abundant;  tboat  cnvntd  by  the  Labntae  are  known  a> 
lamillara  [from  InrniOe.  thynic].  and  occur  chiefly  In  (he  Bulh. 
•outh-wcit  and  eait  of  the  ublc-land  of  New  Canile.  In  the  eenlial 
parti  irf  the  tame  uUe-land  huge  Ihinlea  (tuch  a*  the  Onrpcr4iim 

in  greu  pi'afuiion.  FtDniIbFlcv(lperuii(lhaeublc-bndi  ti«an 
almoM  entirely  absent.  On  the  lofty  paramena  of  Soria  and  other 
pant  of  Old  Caalile  the  vegeutun  bai  an  almoat  alpine  character. 
The  Kiutbem  or  Alrian  province  k  dlatlnaniihed  chidly  tv  the 
abundance  of  plant*  which  have  ihetr  tme  nnme  in  Nortn  Africa 
{a  (act  explained  by  the  geolocicatly  nccnt  land  connodon  of  Spain 
with  that  contiDenl).  but  it  alio  remarkable  for  the  occurrence 
within  U  d(  numetoui  Eancrn  pbnti  (nallvee  of  Syria  and  Alia 

"■— ),  and  plant*  belonEing  to  South  Afrit-  —-■-'-'- ' 

"-"■""""  of  troi»carAj 


wcllaao) 

the  veretatloo  i> 

MunJa.  Alicantr 

n  appeannt 


a  which  have  bcTDnie  naiui 


a  the  a>pect  It  tmly  Atricai . 

1  midst  of  TDcltv  detert*  or  barren  tteppcL 

.. ir  vegetation,  consiiiina  Diainly  of  low  thnib«  with  Bohy 

(laucaui  leave!  (/lula  iriAmeiJa,  dtc.),  coven  the  twampt  o<  Ihe 
iuadalquivii  and  the  lall-nianhe*  of  thg  louih-wnl  coait.  Everv- 
*hSE  on  moin  Hindy  ground  are  to  be  acoi  laQ  thidnn  o(  ^nais 

The  Mcditcnanfan  piiivioix  la. that  in  which  the  vegetation 
agree*  moat  doaely  trilh  that  of  lOiilheiii  Fiance  and  ihe  lowlardt 


m  Tb.  Flachci'aXMiM^v  UilMlmmtamim. 


leave*,  n 

■■  maaUi,  and  to  lb*  Sp 


IGEKEXAL  stnnEy 

. . ,.  On  the  kwcr  dapea  if  the 

and  00  an  the  parta  left  uncakivBtcd  tbepr*vwlki(  (am 

on  conou  of  a  denae  growth  of  ihnbi  wit  E  thick  leathery 

h  ••  Mi>  known  lo  the  French  aa  nnfir.  to  the  ItaSana 

I  Spuiiardi  aa  alwfr  fa/v,*  ahrubi  «4idi,  bow 

—  __-  _, lU*  each  other  ia  oaemal  appeana,  bckng 

botankally  to  a  great  variety  c4  faniliea. 

Tb*  northern  maritime  province,  in  aecnnkac*  with  it*  climate. 
baa  a  vefemthm  reaemUmg  that  of  central  Europe.  Here  only 
ara  to  be  fonod  rkb  cnmy  ucadowa  cowed  with  flowen  audi  aa 
an  men  m  E^lidi  M^  and  heiE  only  do  Imwi  of  oak,  bier>>  •-• 
chwtnut  cow  a  lane  pmpeRlon  cf  Ibc  ana.  The  excraon 
abundance  of  fern*  u*  m  weitcm  France)  i*  likewiK  chuacti 
The  forett  area  of  Sp^n  ia  relatively  BnaU.    The  whole 

than  6%  erf  the  area  of  the  kingdom.    Evcrareeo  oaka.  cheatnub 
and  coniferi  arT  the  prrvailing  tree*,   file  cork  oaka  q(  the  Bauthcra 

Cjvjncei  and  tf  Catalonia  arc  of  immenae  value,  but  che  grave* 
n  Buflcnd  gnatly  from  tha  leckieia  way  in  whidi  Ihe  produce 
ia  GonectccL     Amoiw  other  chancteriatic  tree*  are  the  Spapidi 
pine  [f>(iiu>u^aKQ,  tbeCSrdcanpiae(P.  Jjtrvu),  theKfuano 
It  Uh"  Pmuft),  and  the  Qitatiu  Tata,  the  luC  bdonging  to  (be 
a  oltbe  Sierra  Nevada.   Beiidea  the  dile-palm  (he  dwarf-palm 


The  Spaniah  ilnipca  devrvc  a  (pedal  notice,  iincc  they  are  not 
eonHncd  to  one  of  the  four  botantcal  provincei,  but  are  found  in 
all  of  them  except  ihe  bat.  Six  connderable  aleppe  leEiona  arc 
countRi:  (I)  that  of  Old  Cauile,  (ituBIcd  to  the  aoutli  of  Valladolid, 
•nd  compooed  chiefly  of  hilU  of  gypium;  (2)  chac  of  Nn  Caatilc, 
in  ibciooth.eaat(inaudJngpaniolLa  Mancha):  (3)  <h^  Ajwnineiei 
occupying  the  upper  put  of  the  baiin  of  Ihe  Ebro;  U)  Ihe  hlloral, 
■tretchiiur  along  the  ioulh-caat  coaat  from  Alicante  tn  the  rieighbour- 
bood  of  Ahnerfa;  (})  (he  Ccanadine,  in  Ihe  aal  of  Upper  Andaluiia 
(the  fttmer  Uacdom  of  Cianada):  and  (6)  the  Baelic,  in  Lows 
Andaluria.  on  bath  aide*  of  (he  valley  of  ihe  Jeail  or  CeniL  AU  of 
thcie  were  oridnal^  lall-accppea,  and.  when  Ihe  (oil  ii  (till  hi^ly 
impregnated  with  mil.  have  only  a  ipnne  covi^iing  of  ihruba,  moally 
membcra  of  the  Salaolaceae,  with  thick,  eieyiih  green,  often  downy 
Icavea.  A  different  aapect  i*  preKnied  by  ihe  graaa  (teppn  ol 
Murcia,  La  Mancha,  ihTplaleaua  of  Cuidui  ind  Hueicar  in  the 

province  of  f^ranada,  4c.,  all  of  which  are  co- '  -l^.o..  ^^.l  .l- 

vatuaMaenartoinu*  ( jfafnuUiH  Uaaciiniti 

Am*.— Tbt  Iberian  IVniiwil*  bclonn  I 
Mib^cgkm  of  the  FalacaiOk:  ngi 
(anna  Ihat  betr»  African  aSnilie 

hi  the  loulh.  Adooi  the  mamniaia  inai  laii  unner  tnu  neaa  are 
the  eomnuo  genat  \CimilU  tutmiii,  which  eilenda,  however, 
pretty  Far  nanli,  and  b  (ound  alao  m  (he  loutb  of  France,  the  fallow- 
deer,  (he  pompuie  (very  rai*).  and  t  apecinof  ichnenmen  IHirpala 
tfaCMntttwiO.  which  ia  eonbi^  to  iW  Fnineiila,  and  b  (he^i^ 
Europran  ipedei  of  iMa  African  gano*.  The  magot  or  Barfaaiy  ape 
(/naai  Kudahu),  Ihe  arAi  ipctJn  of  monkey  alKI  found  wQd  lb 
Europe,  it  alio  a  native  of  Sialn,  but  only  aarvivea  on  the  nek  of 
Gibraltar <«.>.).  Of  IbemammalalnwblchSpdndiawimoieaffinity 
to  the  fauna  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  aome  of  the  wmK 
cliarac(erbIicaRthe5panlfhtynx(Ly]ur^ardinu).Btpede*c«i1ine<l 
(he  Fenlnaula,  the  Spanidi  hare  ILtpui  tuirUntii),  and  the 


«  tnoae  Dirop  m  pamoge  wnicn  crco*  irom  nirxa  10  burope  or 
Europe  to  Africa  hy  way  of  che  Slraiti  of  Gibralcar.  Many  apedea 
belonging  Co  central  Europe  winter  in  Spain,  especially  on  the  xHich- 
eancmcoaitj  and  in  the  valley  of  Ihe ^adalquivir.  Innumeiable 
anipe  are  killed  in  the  Guadalouivlr  valley  and  brought  to  (he 
mj  '  '  -  -i  -  ^^  ^^^  bird*  of  prey  may  be  mentioned, 
be  bearded  vuliurea.  the  Spanish  vuligief  l7;^t 

oa  1  or  Egyptian  vuHure  {Neopknn  pmnop- 

Ur  nont  aU  the  mounllin*  of  Ibe  Peninnila. 

(b  [le  (4qiata  Adgjfttrfi'l  the  ibon-toed  eagle 

(C  aouthem  eagle-owl  UlaAo  oAhnimru).  and 

va  u.    Among  HlUnaceoua  birda  bealde*  tbt 

ro  ich  b  met  with  everywhere  on  the  Keppn, 

cb  *lmcfndfck£biandi'.arnuTniu;  andamong 

Ch  I  are  the  aouthem  ihrikc  [Lanias  mrriJioii- 

ah  iw  (Psarr  croam).  and  the  blue  maepie 

{C  e  bM  i>  hi^ly  remarkable  on  account  of 

'"  "~^~?d  to  Spain  while  the  apeciea  moiC 

Towo)  bekjnn  I0  the  eai(  of  Aaia. 

n  (he  Balearic  lilandi  and  on  the 

table-bnd  of  New  Caalile.    Wier  birda  peculiw  •»  >)<•  ■«i>h 
two  (prcic*  of  quaili,  the  Andaluuan  hcmlpode  (T^r 
fined  10  the  pUinar-'  a-"!-'"-:-  •k_«...-i.___ -w—. 

,_iiculaTly  numtrou. 
the  moat  letiui-kable  j 


:k>ieh"aUiei 


Amphibian* 
T  the  Urge  louthcTn  or  cy 


anj  Qjcou 


*-"»^^^fe<T^*° 
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CCNERAL  SUttVEVl 

tbcMii^i^aciyui , ,„, ^._  

the  EunpuD  powl-CDnoiie  tEmyi  rym/mm),  ud  iiinligT  ip 
£•1^  SuptmiC  InKci  life  ■  Roivlatilr  abudut  tod  v 
Mote  ttian  uo  vein  c^  IxKtBllin.  mny  of  tba  skIhwi;, 
ben  couatH  in  the  proytnce  oi  Madrid  abw  Bwidw  the  vd 
Ednpen  icorpiofl.  which  is  fnenJ  in  loutbem  Etxrope,  tJt 
■iKHhcr  i|Kci«*t  the  ttinf  ci  wbieh  ie  Hid  to  be  ttill  lun  ■ 
I«ik1  dnHy  ia  the  buin  of  the  Ebn.  TToul  (bound  in  Ibe  i 
uia  •man  and  laka.  barM  and  many  olhei  ipeeiea  o(  Cyfri 
ia  the  liven  «(  Ibe  piifiu.    For  ibe  lea  rama.  tee  uader  ><i 

Tmiltnil  Ditiaau  and  Ptpidaliat.—fta 
idniBJitraiive  puipoaea  ibe  kipgdon  oi  Spain 
bu  since  iSjj  been  divided  inio  lonjr-ntDe 
piDvincu,  loity-seveit  of  vhicb  bdoni  to  ibe 
naiolaad.  Bdore  i8u  the  maiolasd  wu 
drvided  into  tbirtnn  prwincea,  alio  emnDe- 
rated  belo*,  which  took  their  namei  fnnn 
ihc  ancient  Ungdoml  and  piinciipalilia  out  of 
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sf  *rUch  ii  the  abore-BMtiaacd  Ht  iKnot  <t  Dwilr  50% 
batnen  1747    and    1)57,    dopite    the    Napoli«Blc  invailoii 

accelciatioa  in  the  annnal  nie  of  irKreaie  after  the  CarliiC 
Wan  of  1S74-76  ia  largefjr  attributable  to  the  pncperiiy 
camed  by  niLway  development  between' 1677  and  1887.  IE 
would  be  unjustiiable  10  axsume  Irocn  the  inadequate  data 
available  that  the  ^nniah  people  ntaina  ibe  vitality  which 
cbaiacteriied  it  boa  I7g7  to  <Sj7.  It  i>,  however,  dear  ina 
the  cenani  retunu  tbal  at  [he  begiiuiinB  o(  the  loih  ceotiny 
ra  nd  PtftlaHtm  ^  On  Formir  <mi  Prana  Prmimea. 


ibea 

ai  also  the  Balearic  lalands.  Canary  Iitandi, 
AuiobDn,  Ceuu,  Coriico,  the  Chafiarinai, 
Fernando  Po,  the  Muni  River  SctLlemenli  and 
Rio  dc  Oto  are  described  in  aeporate  aniclea. 

It  ii  probable  that  the  population  of  Spain 
attained  ill  beight  durini  Ihe  early  Roman 
Empite,  when  it  baa  been  ealimalcd,  though 
of  coom  «B  imptifcct  data,  to  have  nombered 
forty  Of  fifty  BiiUioia,  The  best  evideun  ol  a 
denie  population  in  thole  dayi  is  ibat  afforded 
by  Ibe  apccific  eilunaln  of  ancient  wnlera 
for  Mme  of  the  laiier  cilia.  Tbe  population 
of  Tamco  tTamgoDa)  wai  estimated  at   i\ 

*'"     I,  and  IboK  of  Nova  Canhago  [Carla- 


lena),  ItaUca  (SeviUa  U  Vicia),ao 

at  levenl  hundrcdi  of  thaiBani 

AupBta    (MCrida)  had  a  Roman  garriun  of 

90,000  men,  whicb  alio  implica  a  largepopu- 

klion. 

The  firrt  Spanish  caniua  was  made  tn  t$94t 
but  some  of  the  provinces  now  included  in  the 
kingdom  were  not  embraced  in  the  enumera- 
"  1,  ao  that  the  total  population  auigncd  ID 


^lain  withinita  present  iirni 


that 


greatly  below  tbe  t 


.     The  to 


n,  belvt 


T>ifcdo 
Cuenca    .     . 
OudadReal. 


ST 


lined  by  adding  Ihe  rtsutli  of  enuneratloni 
■I  different  datct  in  tbe  provincej  then  e>- 
duded.  Thetolallhut  arrived  at  la  E,n]«.;gi. 
No  oibcrcenaua  look  place  lilt  i;S;,  when 
the  total  waj  lound  to  be  io,16B,i^;  and 
thli  census  »as  fallowtd  by  another  in  i;g7. 
when  the  pivulalioo  was  returned  aaiD.s4i, III. 
Varioui  ettimtles  were  made  wHbin  the  ncit 

r  yean,  but  tbe  census  of  1857   proved 


1 1  $.464,340. 
crease  of  not  ranch  less  Ihan  jo%  vnce 
en«ui  of  1797-  Btlwcen  1857  and  1877 
opulalioD  increased  10  ifi.fiji^Seg,  and  by 

it  bad  riKn  10  i8,iji,47j.  Tbe  annual 
of  increase  during  Ibis  period  of  forly 

was  less  than  -45%,  01  lower  than  thai 
y  other  European  stale,  except  France 
e- later  yean  ol  the  i^th  tentury.  The 
IS  of   1900.    however,    showed    that    Ihe 


''IC 


Teruel 
4avirre  (Havana). 


lS*7 


and  i^oo,  to  -89%,  or  nearly  double  i 
amount.     This  (act  may  be  t<|dained  partly 
by  the  (lowth  of  mining  and  cer  * 
Industries,  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  re 
power  which  the  Spanish   people  b 


16,118 


Pop..  I>J7. 

'ip 

3aB,75S 
t,609M8 

SI: 

14MM 
147468 

86I4M 

J6M16 

W.i'i 


Andaluiia  (Andalufia) . 


SevBIe      , 
Hudva     . 


Pop.,  1887.    : 


336  J98 


374.890 

808.683 
476.173 

SJi,4"» 
t,96T,IM 

4'5ii37 
478,399 


i3*68j 


!:!i; 


iSt 

J.S03 


>J4«.483 

eo«!Ma 
37*.9sa 
381,087 

3So!969 


3™,»J 

t8o.&|] 
1S7.BJ9 
3*4. 176 


S63.893 


PopLp. 


i79.ni 
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the  udao  ma  wt&  lUe  t*  bmI*  food  tbe  mmerical  koe 
involved  by  ft  Miioas  wu;  llut  lu  BUi^wi*  Mod  lo  incnui 
ttetdily;  tnd  that  llie  rale  of  increue  his  hitlKna  ibaini  i 
milked  accelention  in  periodi  ol  conunctcul  eiputiaa. 

TIk  eafaiwlol  ana  and  pcpabiiin  i4  the  Spuub  poMian 
in  Africa,  eHcluiivt  of  CeuUiUciboivn  below; — 


iuAdo  Pd.  AnatAiNi,  Coriscp,  A 


lu  cnraordkuy  tack  efpapulitiiBi  diffc 


tack  of  pnulit 
powttjed  ol  eqli 


vTDtUtei  Spain  fr 
ji>]  advanlagn  and 


d  Kiogdwr 

_—  JepDpuUdo- 
cusrt,  poHibly  Tr 


ptrlq.  m.). 


-,--, Eiujilv  pnpli 

m  ol  ItfIaihI  (Guuuusht  94-5  Inbabila 

Cusrt,  pOHibly  rrom  llw  eiiiicr  Visgcdluc  Invaiior 
dednuted  l)ie  native  pgjxilatiiM;  wIkii  thtr  In  tgrn 


eflbei 
a°[iin 


tgrn  van  «pclled, 

.-_r wealth.    The  wari 

Spaniih  cnkniefl  ip  Amcnca,  caused 

Aa  ngardt  the  diambution  d  nopulaiion  lietwecii  town  and 
cotinlrv.  Spain  contraiu  in  a  marked  manner  Irilb  Italy,  Spain 
having  but  few  large  town*  and  a  Telaiively  tarie  country  population. 

CbHnuidiAinri.— The  cominunications  in  ^lain  iKie  neatly 

1  tgoft  the  aEffregate  leqnh  of  the 
id>  wat  abiiat  40^000  n.  Bnt  there 

.,  , ^ — riiry  where  trade — and  especially 

uiiajiir~4>  retniried  by  the  want  of  good  roadj.    In  (be  bounuinouv 

tlnp,  it  a  »til]  not  uRconnnan  to  meet  long  mku  at  pacVmulo, 
whicli.  wiih  oi-cani  lar  heavier  fDodi,  cDnsiiiuie  the  »le  mean) 
Hi  transport "-  — *■  — '• — 


nade  Btial  idvliio  tince  the  middle  of  t1 
31  line  ii  that  Emm  Bamlona  to  Matari, 
onthcjhhof Octobcritat.  Framissaa 
'        «.  and  durinf  (he  lau 


Ttjn-. 

. decade 

«l  (be  1 9(h  century  about  w  n.  wereopmod  to  uaiiic  eve^  year, 
in  Janaaryiaio.  90(0  m,  bad  Icenconpleled,  and  the  whole  Unnion 
^ai  covrnxl  by  a  netwof h  of  ratiways  which  linked  tcfetber  all  (be 

E^ndpnl  (owns.    The  Spanish  railway  tyitem  a(  ihk  time  rom- 
inicalcd  irilh  the  French  at  Imn  and  Portbou,  wen  aid  ea« 

of  Ptntuini.  arid  near  La  FrereneiU, 
AkintaiiandBvliiaionlhe^.  All 
la  nri»>f  rn^Toniei,  mDU  ol  vhich 

^ - ,    , U  to  eiv*  it  to  tbe  COn"*»nv  TKai  altm 

to  conicnict  it  with  the  lowest  tubvcntion.    For 
the  Spaniili  nu^e  waa  nade  different  From 
military  conftderatiDm  tong  pntporwd  the 

railway  acroia  the  Pyreneei.    The ^  -■■' 

Pyreneee  ■- — — ' ' " 


the  ^vniih  railwayi  beloar  ut  private  com 
have  nceivcd  Kate  nibveatniii,  and  ihey  wi 
mcot  soally  at  the  end  o(  ^  year-     ' 


1  (hal'ot'fran^^ 
wind  throagh  1 


tB«a  the  French  and  Spaa 
tfaii  obttacia  by  oonttructii 
CNoroa.  ibrouch  the  Canlia 


IhgFr 


.M  QoiKemed.     The  

._ _, .  KMh  centuiy  by  M.  DekaMi. 

iJHnmn  liiu.  Ill  •  Unr  from  Ai  In  Thninet  in  the 

■  SpartSth  ^vemmerit  Agreed 
15.  and  the  Noffuera  l^llarcsa 

gyld  be  iflecud  through  the 
I  Kiified  is  igm  by  IbeCsetaa 


1  Catalonia,  [3)  a  I 

„  ,,.,-Ke  to  Urida.    T 

:  Urida-Sott  lection  by 

1  ai  the  route  ir 

'  Frmch  railwayi 


(BdibcFteachChwDfacn.  SfRa^«ercent.a[|haaiIwayaol  Spain, 
and  aa  even  lar|»  proftartion  ol  ibe  tranwayi  and  narrow^nuge 
laiJwaya,  anecially  an  mining  diilitcia.  have  been  conttructed  and 
worked  wiih  Igteiin  capital.    Tbe  postal  and  leltgraphic  tcivlcea 


=•  "'  '"[•'•^ 


iaiheic 


agrioahDn  a  blow 


J90J  fheic  mere  £4.  urban  tel^jbonc 
u^by  lu  the  maa  important  Spaaiih 


:!:;i*j^ 


thi^day.    Aragon  and  Eatremadura,  the  (« 
all  the  old  province*,  and  the  pitem  hal 

ville),  haveaUsulTered  particularly  iiv  this  n ..,  _.,.  .,^_, , 

...L. .,:._, "-- rival  the  Moors  iaavertwnlBBthaaldraicy 

.  taking  advantaga  of  ila  lertiKtVi  ai  iK 
Barroa.  In  aooK  diitrina  t|ia  implc- 
desi  deKription.  Tbe  pkwgh  ia  mtaly 
I.  crossed  by  another  ttlckwhidiKrves 

„  ...-  „  -UMd  to  the  depth  of  a  (aw  Inchs.   But 

the  reeulat  iuiporutiDn  of  agricidtuni  implmeat)  bwekem  a 
imnrDVemenl  in  this  respect,     lo  feneral  th — "  ""-"  ' — '  '^ — '"*-" 


Acdaluiia  and  the  Tierra 


hu  beea  couider- 


...-  Pyrenees,  baa  oanwted  (hem  into  twn.ol  the 

mott  productive  recions  in  Spain.  In  the  Bauiie  Provincca  and 
in  CaEcia  (be  cultivable  area  igm^te  as  fully  utniied,  but  in  IhcH 
the  diflkultiei  are  not  ao  great.  The  least  productive  tncit,  apart 


of  the  lower  Guadalquivir  an 


I  ilw  dHaoj  tfrdu  betwc 
the  (teater  part  ol  t 
the  principal  eiccpIK 


being  the  Tiena  de  Campot.  nil  to  be  the  ciiiel  to.  ..  „. . 
in  Spain,  occupyin  ibe  graaler  pan  d  Palenaa  in  the  M)rth-we)( 
of  OM  CHtHe.  and  the  lieira  de  Bairos,  in  the  poctioa  ol  fiadajo* 
lying  to  the  south  ol  the  Cuadianab  Eitiemadura. 

Bivay  and  the  Atlanlir.  irription  is  almost  everyvrhere  necenHy 
for  cultivation,  at  least  la  the  case  of  certain  craps.  Alaost  all 
kinds  ol  vegeubhe  and  garden-Iruita,  oranges,  rice,  hensp  aad 
olber  products  are  gerLcraliy  grown  solely  or  mainly  on  irrigated 
land,  whereas  most  kinds  of  grain,  vines  and  olives  are  cultivated 

derived  Irom  sprites  and  riven  In  (nountaln  valleys,  wbooct  it 
is  conveyed  by  long  canals  ifltttuiu)  along  the  mountain  sidra 
and  sometimes  by  lofty  aqueducts  to  the  ficldi  on  which  It  is  10 
be  u-ed.  Sometiino  iht  water  of  entire  rivers  or  vait  aRiRcial 
reservoira  Ipinlaitei)  li  used  in  feeding  a  dense  netwoA  ol  canah 
distrihtitrd  over  plaina  many  squara  niileft  in  eitaiK.  Such  plains 
in  Valenca  and  Muida  are  known  by  the  Spaniib  name  si  <b»rtu 
(ftanlens).  in  Andalusia  by  the  Arabic  name  ol  argnr,  which  haa 
iRe  saaie  meaning.  Many  ol  the  old  iiriealton  warks— surh  >a 
ihose  ol  the  plain  of  Tarragona— date  from  the  time  of  tbe  Raaiins, 
attd  many  olhenfron  the  Moorish  period,  while  new  oiia  nre  still 
beini  laid  out  at  iba  present  day.  Where  no  ninninf  water  ia 
available  for  irrigation,  water  ia  often  obi^ned  Irgm  wells  by  means 
olwaterwhetlsftifMii)  of  simple  construction.    In  most  cases  such 

encv  by  neansof  wisps  of  eaparto.  and  are  urned  by  a  horMhar. 
neaied  to  a  kmg  arm  bled  to  a  rev^vin^  shaft-    In  roent  ycaia 

govemnKDt  adopted  plans  for  the  consTruction  ol  new  canals  and 
reiersoirs  on  a  vast  scale.    The  synem  was  desifaed  to  briiy  1 

Tlie  irrifaled  portioni  ol  the  Cbro  aad  Tagus  valleys  yield  Krehe 
times  as  large  a  crop  per  acre  as  ihe  unirjiptcd. 

Cervalsconstitine  (he  principal  object  of  cultivation,  and  arnoaa 
thaaa  wheal  raoka  fnt,  th*  ■      '     ' 
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'      tent  o(  Africa),  uki 
eiutB  tail  D<  SfKiit, 

inaon^nEU  tOCtnllrlnt  CIk  Only  ~ 

t  vorktwrile  fcflulatian  mn  tbou  of  . 

nf  AKmua  ol  Ualw.  «nd  iBon  V* 

oil  "  WunyT'  dim  the  tawB  of  J*na,  U  Ihe 
:li  they  in  (mini  (ice  Win>  Faa  IttO 
u  iwa  men  uv  rmch  -rinEjanh  mBtad  wa  nngft  Ina  nriou 
pbgiA  ud  wbto  Spain  (m  ■  giMt  hnprta  to  Jhi  (ondin  indi 
by  BUBKiaui  tntin  Bt  canumTE.  wnB  a(  Iw  ptadueM  Jicuwd 

k(d  fonnslr  btoi  nuMly  in  the  pnHiiima  si  Cadk.  Utlm,  Birce- 

Ebco  nll^  ikI  b  the  Uedileoaima  enboud  pimiiEB,  u  well 
«  In  Ntv  mid  Old  CuiUe  ud  Eitmnadun  id  uch  as  «ieit  that 
vtDC  b  ocnr  produced  In  all  tbe  49  providcae  of  the  Idngdua.  Tin 
avEfage  lemn  of  tho  vincaB*  wai  ■^ifwaftwi  Ijeiveea  44a  and  900 
■liUkHi  lallau  in  iMo  to  18S4.  and  it  nae  to  nmc  than  doaUc 
that  UKHUt  towitdt  iSgO,  and  annulled  in  iSga  n  tto  nilliiiB 
fallon.  In  that  year  the  toBI  am  under  the  viae  nu  3,546^71 
acna,Inl$aBitwai},l]6470acna.  Id thebe)^daf of tbeetilavi- 
■ioB  of  the  nine  SiBtn  eent  the  hoik  of  her  wine  aipom  to  Fnona. 
Tin  iBpaitioB  d  Ugh  datiia  Id  Fi 


aad  Fanee  eoadnwid  to  talie  much  the  b-^.-  ^- 

vine&  Thife  la  aim  a  lane  evpoft  of  inpn  ai^  nuim.  bpcci 
(mn  Mikta.  Valencia,  Mnnfond  Uaatt.  The  SpaidA  oi 
Inve  eafieled.  Hke  thow  ot  France,  (nioi  mildeil'  end  phyllom. 
The  latter  hai  done  ant  damage  in  the  provincn  □!  Uiliaa  and 
ATcaoli^  la  Catalotu,  and  10  Hnne  pani  of  the  Ebro  vaJley  In 
Nannc  and  Ansoa.  The  vines  <Bbatc  fruit  ii  LnteailBl  for  ubk 
UK  19  gnpee  or  iwrioi  arc  tniml  oa  opdienof  oa  tnei,eipedaUy 
the  nettle-tica  (CM!  DWlrafii}  ■ 


Alorj  Ihe  1™  or 


Abk  the  tnatir  put  of  the  Ebn>  va 

^^  en  Ae  mn  coan  of  GalicH. 

Siena  Monna  frooi  Anddilr  to  the  vkiiUty  of 

Rgular  loreiti  ol  oEvo.  Einbntinc  hundred-  i~  ~i«-<i:  , 

Cordova  ii  the  hcadqoanen  of  ibeoil  mdu»ry,  EcvillF  ol  iht  cu 

don  of  •live*  tor  uUl  iiec    In  190a  the  yi^ld  of  oil  BinainK 

;6.j37^  n^™>-  Orange*  and  kmoiu,  ocludKl  from  the  pL 

EyitheaavenlTaftheiifiucr^nld.'aregrDwningnatqiiiintitieio 

plainafllAndahiifaaaditl  tocmdiheMHUtcTranean  coast;  ihr 

bf  the  b^vade  or  Utter  otaoge  is  eiparted  to  Holland  lot  tU  n 

' ' 11  and  6p,  >hnDiMta.  pomimnltes.  car  ' 

r  ^VD  gmwn  abundaiitly  in  all  ihe 


tmoical  eiMlce,  lu^  aa  the  banana,  the  West  Indtan  cherimoy, 
cmftha  piiMy  par  or  Indian  S^  (OpMlu  vtltarii).  the  hut  Ire- 
qiiently  fitrwn  ua  hedge^plant.  at  mother  Mediterranean  eocuLtrrcn. 
and  nmnding  eren  to  the  touthem  part  o(  the  table-land.  It  !• 
•nechUyabundaniontlieBaleatk  Iilandf.  The  agave  sr  American 
aloe  ii  euttivited  In  ■  liinihir  manoer  Ihivaghaut  Andalnda. 

Canon  is  no*  eulll>ited  only  here  and  there  in  the  aMnh;  but 
■UBU-CUW  ia,  Tith  sugu^beet,  beiiMftbig  noR  and  more  of  a  itaplg 
■^^  rn  the  prmrinceo  of  Gmn*da,  Malaga  and  Almerfa.   Ita 

"^^  cnliintion  «u  intradond  by  the  Arabi  in  the  nth 

centuiy  or  IHar.  and  was  ot  grw  iBiwirUnce  ta  the  Idncdoa  of 
Cnnada  at  the  time  of  the  eipuliSon  oi  ttie  Moon  (i4Sa).liut  baa 
vlcisiitudei,  6rI  In  ««equeBce  of  the  Intto- 


b  Oe  haw  nattet.  In  1901  the 
lei  ibuned  M  ^je-auaar  foctoriea  and  47  hcenuyr 
an  aniHial  output  of  aboot  100.000  tona. 

'  podJralta  and  Utdien  vefetable*  Spain  la 

nuatilea.    The  duck^iea  forma  pan  of  the 

daily  fttod  of  all  chiaeo  of  tiie  inhabitanta;  and  abonc   n^t^^m^ 
other  nod-[iaita  largely  -  cultivated  an  varioui  Uodi       - 

d  peat,  lemib  l£nmi  lm\.  Spaiddi  leniib  (LaOnmi 

other  apcoea  ot  Lall^fm^  lupmea.  Ac    The  prlndpal 

......  ankKeme  f JMHua  nlm)  and  eapaicelte  (a  variety 

intniii].  Ckwet,  par&uMy  crfanaon  dowr  ITrifelhan  (n- 
!■■■),  fa  croiim  in  the  nonfiem  provinces  Amon*  veaRabici 
and  onjom  take  the  chief  place,  anlfom  an  lEdiipensBMe 
f  Ihe  diet  of  all  Sgarianla:  bendei  these,  lomaton  and  Spanish 
pepper  an  the  priaapal  laiden  cropa.  Among  the  ventable 
pcodueti  aot  yet  neationBf the  ooii  fmpartaBt  anr  the  nnilbeny, 
frown  In  ahikiat  alt  ptm'Incea,  but  principally  iri  ihose  bordeTini 
on  the  MeifitenanenB,  and  above  atfin  ^leDria.  Ihe  chief  «t  0I 
the  Spanish  dik  production  and  OBmrfactuie;  tobacco,  which  ia 
alas  Inpoited.  heeip  and  ftai.  gram  cfaicHy  In  Galida  and  otiier 
HWthero  prsvinm;  anew  dye-otants,  nndder.  uBcon,  wood 
(/hM  UaOariai,  and  Kild  woad  or  dyer-i  weed  (Riudo  llala): 
gnHind-nucI  (AmUi  kyptfoa),  grown  for  their  oil,  for  the  pre- 
patvtioB  of  whidt  the  nuts  are  orporled  in  considerable  quaniity 
te  Franc*;  liquariee.  cummin,  colocTnlh,  Ac  Esparto,  chiefly  from 
the  arid  lands  of  the  sootli-east.  ia  largely  exported  ta  Cre^t  Brirain- 
l>Bsalte  all  the  efforta  of  the  brenlera  and  of  the  government, 
a  dflrJiae  hat  fooe  on  not  only  In  horse-rearing,  bur  a)«  in  ciher 
eilMM  at  Mveatoek  «a«  186S-  Among  ihe  causes  ij_^_±. 
assigned  for  ibis  decay  b  Jhe  fact  that  Innae,  aheep, 
goat  and  awine  itaring  i>  becoming  leia  remunerative.  Heavy 
taulion,  tnravated  by  ncqual  diaI[ib(|tion  of  the  bunten.  owing 
to  InaMlcleift  survey  ol  the  aneaaabk  prspeny,  has  alio  conlribnled 
to  the  derila*  of  thfa  and  other  branches  of  Spanish  tarmhig. 

The  only  aafanala  bdonging  to  Spain  itilUioted  for  their  eacelhiioe 
an  snulaa  and  asaee,  which  *r«  nci«niied  as  among  the  beat  to  he 
ftHmd  aaywhtra.  Coats  ire  mostly  bred  in  t&  nuwntainoiis 
diatricti  afl  tlOBg  the  Spaindi  side  ot  the  IVrcnee*  from  Biscay  to 
Catalonia,  and  in  BMhioa,  Ctceres,  Ciudad  Real.  Granada  and 
Laaniatriaein  BaAijof.  Luni,  Oviedo,  Ucerei  and  Coninna.  The 
pofk  and  bam*  of  Eatninadura  are  famous ;  g,»u'  millc  and  cheese 
an  important  articles  of  diet.  In  some  dliiricts  a  siiiglo  peasint 
«ften  owns  aa  nuny  ai  3000  hud  of  goals.  Betides  Ihe  cattle 
feared  lor  lleld-labaDT  and  (in  the  norinern  prt>vincesj  for  regular 
dally  famhw,  bulla  for  buU-Kriitlng  are  specially  reanil  in  many 

_  J  .<. „,^^  panfcularly  m  the  loiisUi  of  Navarre,  the 

Ltirig  the  two  Castilcs.  the  Sierra  Mqrena,  and  the 


de^^rda  in  G 


ot  Spanish      ..,  _ 

brought  immense  revenues  t 
pTopraetora  to  whom  they  mi 
sheep  are  postured  in  differ 


«  preoent  day.    The  1 


nIgiBtins  sheep,  n 
Illy  helorijeil  Csee  MaaiiK 


>tepn>vince  of  a 


Then 


;h  aflccied  by  (he  HninK 
ie  of  Ihe  migration  and  ttte  n> 


mh"l^nci 


.  bribed  by  bi 

about  [ODO  each,  each  sec 
ttapalat) ,  who  is  aseisted  by  r 
by  dogs.     The  shepherds, 

Ina  w^lTen  mantle  or  blanl 


u  mber  of  shepherds  Tpoj'0' 


rudely  claJ 
1  Icalber  bn 


mlslpoiton 


id  ktoit^y  sTTspped 


ftt  the  be^Qnlnf  of  April,  the 

ffochaen}oyed  the  right  of  pasturing  didr  sheep  during  t  heir  migra- 
tions on  a  strip  of  ground  about  100  yda.  in  Ineadth  bordering  iho 
routes  alortg  whicb  the  mhntlDna  look  place,  bur  this  right  (the 
■Kfta.  aa  It  was  caHed)  na  abelUied  In  |S]6  as  prejudicU  to  euh 
tivation.  The  numbers  of  tlte  merinoa  have  been  ^jTcatly  reduced, 
and  they  hnve  been  reidaced  by  coarte-woolled  breeds. 

FiMbiIu.— The  catching  er  lunnlo.  sardines,  anchovies  m4 
aalOkon  on  the  coasts  employa  large  numbers  of  fishermen  (about 

S,aoi>  In  1910),  and  the  saltinf.  ainddnx  and  pocldng  of  the  lir^ 
E%e  give  emfdcvinenl  to  many  others,    fn  1910  there  we/e  about 


"3SS 


bad  en  and  mercury  Spain  heads  ihe  \[«. 
*lt  and  silver  it  is  excelled  only  by  Austria-I 
It  silver,  not  always  even  by  it.  Iron  ore  i 
oyandMurcia,  the  former  yjeliKiif  by  far  th 
dM  latter  yieldiag  the  better  qualiit. 


((XMESAL  SDRVEr 


productian  j 


Spuiih  minnli  he  inu(ucM  (chitfly  in  Ciudad  Keal).  ulimooy. 
(^aobih.K>dic:iulptiite,ulpbutii(biriu[n(buytH),pKo«biinu 
Ilaund  in  Ciccra),  alum,  nlphur,  lualin.  lifniu,  upluh,  bnidci 
k  variety  o[  buildins  and  nRumcntal  RonH.  In  I90S  Ike  tntkinH 
bdploycd  on  mines  la  Spaul  nunibcral  iKjOcia.  sad  Ehe  toul  valnc 
of  IJk  output  vu  cBiiniud  at  fT,7H.«>S 
6ttl  of  July  r8s9,  a  luge  nun  ' 


[D  (prjiidiHlly 


ios.  By  the  law  ol  Ibe 
lorunt  BUoei,  incLudiiii  all 
raervcd  aa  Mate  pfopcfty, 

any  o  "he  minu  luvc^bn 


saiislSpaniihnanufaauta.  Ttepcindpal 

nnu.  The  expom  of  Spanbh  cnttoa  fooda 

iiicuiy,  hardhr  wgnh  nentmini 

)  toskaiaveafeDltwoniUuna 

ateiVnt  in  the  decade  ItSS-lSvS.  Thit  outlet  it  nav  aInoR  doani, 
ai  the  Dew  mailen  of  Cuba,  Potto  tUco  and  tb*  iiiibHiinaa  w  longtr 
protect  Spaniih  impotta  afaiiiac  Eunpcao  and  AnKtican  oha- 
petitory  But  thb  loia  baa  ben  to  a  gnat  onnl  cooipnaatad 
by  tbc  expaniian  of  the  faome  markat  wo"  ■  -■    -      ■  ■ 


indiMry  waa  Iom  pt 
the  prvrinco  and  toi 
lactuia  o(  lace,  wooUen 

foliowd  ia  the  wake  of  Cauloni 
and  (or  paper'RiillL     " 
eilk  induitTy.  thoueh 
active  in  Valeocia,  Ml 

in  the  vicinity 


Metal  indunriee,  at 


to  the  Buque  Pnmnco,  potkulariy  ajiHind  Bilbao,  have 
to  Asturiaa,  Alakerla,  GaJicia,  mar  tha  gnut  on  beda  and 
ikinlty  o(  many  coal  minea.  In  cbe  Hina  Aaturian  diHticta 
enuneot  baa  ita  foundnei  and  factotiea  (or  naldng  arma  at 
Ilia  and  Ovicdo,  Toledo  banc  only  bow  (anoua  for  ita  Uadea 

oralive  work,  while  tbe  ioundria  at  SenUe  and  Sefuvia  are 

unlmpanaiiE  conputd  witb  thoae  d  AatiniaL  The  manufacture 
el  leather,  another  Spaniih  induativot  old  renown,  ia  Kill  extaniively 
carried  on  in  Catalonia  and  alatwnan,  bn  tbe  maldni  of  ttrdttaim 
haa  loag  caaaed  to  be  a  apeciallty  ol  Cordova,  fnn  which  it  tak^ 
In  sane.  Clona  an  made  in  Seville  and  Madrid,  duet  in  the 
Baleatic  Iilea,  chiefly  lor  Cuba  and  Porto  Rks.  Tbe  ofiuta  la 
twiited  into  cordi  anl  rope*  and  the  Kapk  mattins  ao  coDiman  on 
theflooTBolSpnniihboweaofaUcUnea,  tbeeittrff-  Soap,  chocolate 
and  cork  manufactuna  an  amona  theptoaperoua  induitiia.  The 
'le  aaid  of  cbannal,  both  lor  heating  and  mechamcal 

n|  of  ponelain  ii  chieSy 
Imween  France  and  Spain 

^ IV  kind,  ol  fniit  pnaerva. 

Navarre,  the  Baaqu*  Pisvince^  Catakwiia, 

i  and  Andalun.    Spnaal  meniioa  nual  be 

made  d  tbe  punulactun  of  tobacco,  r  royal  mooopDly,  [armed 
out  ta  a  company,  which  incRued  the  factbriea  fraoi  acvm  to 
twelve  and  bpcan  by  payini  the  Inaaury  £3400,000  annually. 
Tbe  decade  rallawuu  the  Spaidyi'Anetican  War  (I>9S-I9<><)| 
'ie  rcfanled  ai  a  period  of  induftrial  and  conawioal 
-  ~u  niarked  by  ■  very  rapid  incnaac  in  tbe  uie  of 
btiac  (ractioa  aitd  .ither  pupiH-     Owinc  to 


laUnp  proved  very  wccadgl,    

itry  whoae  indiKtion  faw  Car  ihvl  of  hs  01 
-  -ntccted  home  maikn,  cheap 
xn  it  room  for  much  laduitri 
eeworthy  that  Spanlili  cai^tal 
ol  the  Calalaiu.  nnctuly  cc 
eitablithnent  of  tlewriol  ind 


carried  onatSevil^ 


cheap  labour  avail^le. 


of  the  hi(h  tanfl,  and  u 

^w«  aubfected  totEiapneeaaTbntinno 
a  oonplet*  maoofiely. 

■tuaied  for  oommacZspaJn  aj|ht  be  f  ryiTl  to  1 

place  anoi  the  ItvliBi  cnmniBtftia  ol  Eunps.    '._ .  .. 

COMIueit  of   Uma  and  Prm  wat  iqulldcred 

uuntriei.    Thia   pcfkxt  of  OKtwaxd   taueperily. 
. that  in  which  the  teedt  et  decline  w»v  phatei. 

-^■-  -■--  diknvBY  o{  ihe  New  World.    Hundndi  ol  ih -■- 


... .  diKiet  iwiflai  fnm  40%  to  300%.    TIM 

Buhiequtnt  Rviiion  ol  the  tarifl,  completed  hi  loot,  bnctanl  M 
•crioaa  depamn  from  the  eeonomic  poicr  adopted  in  itga 
The  following  table  ahowi  the  valoa  at  Spanlth  (nvcOi  aad 


V-,. 

Importa. 

Eapona. 

!S 

;siS 

;S 

ss 

niBiiiooo 

llSfS 

ffi 

Ks; 

r,  fruit  and  other  alimc 


'K?' 


timber  and  wrouibt  wood.  The  pincipal  importa  include  grain. 
dried  fiih  and  other  lood^lufli;  UveAock  and  animal  productai 
BiacMaery,  veUel*  and  thipa;  itoob  mlneralt,  |laia  andpotteiyt 


dnift  and  chemical  wodnetii  tafiilea  and  raw  canon.  Great 
BriUla,  France,  the  Unitad  Stateaj  Cermaai'  and  Purlutal,  named 
in  the  sidti  of  tbtdr  importaace,  are  tbe  chi^  coniumm  of  Spaoiih 
cnoni.  The  chief  cxpsnen  to  Spain  Gn  the  Bine  order)  are  CrcaE 
Bntain,  France,  Cuba,  Germany  and  PDrtu^l.  The  loreigo  tnda 
d4  the  country  it  cf  counc  cairird  on  mainly  by  let,  and  of  tha 
land  coounace  by  lar  the  laifeil  proportion  it  with  or  through 
Fn«x.  Tbe  wnallw  of  tht  mde  widi  Poctu^  ii  partly  due  to 
tbe  •inilarity  of  tha  chief  productt  ol  \ba  two  oountrica. 

^^PP"t  oivd  iVanfafi0H.-^6pain  bat  >i  acaboard  provincca.  wttn 
man  than  110  pona  of  aonia  imponann.  The  merchant  nan 
of  Spain,  far  from  decavinc  thrangh  the  lorn  el  het  DokHiiei  in  iM, 
teena  la  have  ban  given  ficihinpetua.  Many  EngUab  and  French 
ataamen  hav*  been  purchaaed  abroad  and  aationallaed.    Ib  19OS 

the  mercantile  marine  eompriied  44a  ^---•-' '  --  --' 

■ad  HI  ailing  VBielt  of  *iJ*3  ' 


^4MJ4t.M 
mdar  but  agtU  A*  cWitiiS 


-.1,  la  alio  imponant,  ana  b  naimol  by 
■  aaroy  aaa  acnva  ceait  pafnlatH.     In  1905  19i7>J  ihfiia  of 

'  SaSl^^OaM^Tlic  ItaS^if  s|ialii  (££ii^  Enala)  haa 
a  ckanir  vUcIt  hat  btta  ruiaawl  and  ealaijad  lencal  tLaitailBC* 
tia  fOuadadaa  alMr  Um  KaRonttoa.  aad  ka  privfltfcd  aea  1h» 
haa  had  to  ba  andi^r  a^  voy  luvchr  lacnucd^  IetUad*B 
■DtbctliatiDM,  «Hctial(r  S»  !>»■  *a£  itjS,  aa  bt  idadoaa  «iih 
tha  inaniriea  of  ^ain  and  of  bar  ntaolai  laenaMd  I  iliia  aotUag 
In  (hi  aerrlBs  mdend  br  iha  bank  lo  til*  pubSe  would  tm  have 
tutified  the  inmh  ef  tba  not*  bHW  int  wihiRy  aillUaBt  aNriioc 
la  ilgi,  ihcn  by  qoicb  Mridaa  to  Uty  and  o*cr  ttaf-eai  taDUaea 
■^tUiw  in  iB«  and  19O0L  At  the  cloaa  v4  tba  19th  canlDiy  th* 
rnnodeltRt  bmi\  chaitcr.  iMcti  it  onlj'  to  a^ib*  ia  igii.  auiboriiad 

tub  in  haiKl,  ftid  and  lilwr  fai  ainnl  quaatiliai.  1 -■^-' 

tl  tbe  Dotai  to  tiituhtLiB  op  tc  ao.poi>^a(«,  and  < 

laa  the  fmnhua  baaaa 
the  mar  with  Anfta. 


vtkhta 

rdK&al 


Aflerwardi  It  dn^ied  to  aboat  30  In  iqoo. 

CDtd  hntbmn  practically  tba  cvmnnr  lor  D~jij  r^mim 

Carmuy.  WtlMi  and  Umnm^—'ni  amuk  ■yaUm  1 
■wl  mcuiM  wu  eScbliy  adopted  in  Spain  ■■  iSu  and  il 
■DODMuy  lyidHB  In  1871.  In  the  caie  of  tha  millili  and 
the  Fnnrh  namca  »n*  aho  adsplcd,  vilb  uily  Iha- 

tivoUlic  chanfH.  Certain  older  itandanfa :- i.>  .^^ 

BMaUy  the  ttiuat  (■>(  —  -  "■  — '-^■— 


■VDtrdupQu),  tha  drrata  ^1  unpcrkl  jnUoni  for  wine,  ti  imptnil 
Biloa  W  oil),  Ihe/n«  <It  imperiaffaiubda].  In  the  cav  of  the 
cwTWy  th*  eU  Spaub  nan  of  fuHt  «aa  mainad  lor  lb* 
oiHt  (the  fnac,  vMl)-  The  fada  b  divided  into  loo  anUiiinDi. 
• i,_-  ._  1..  —  ._. ^  piaetaa ' '  —  '■ 


. __._-!(  to  It!  par' value  ij-MS  , ,_ 

bnt  th*  actual  value  ol  the  pacta  ii  about  Tid.  la  law,  Iben  ii  a 
dooM*  «iBdBrd  (f  vahw,  lilvar  ud  nld.  in  th*raiia«l  is)  to  t. 
Bat  Iha  oaly  iiW«(  coi*  vhkhii  lagal  nndci  up  lo  wy  cauuni  ia 
the  S^ieieta  piece,  and  Ike  eoinai*  ol  Ihw  &  rtitncltd.  One- 
ineta  placaa  In  •Ovn-,  and  30-,  10-  and  s-poeta  t>ie«  ia  gold  are 
■ha  comnt.  Befoic  the  immdiKtion  J  the  aeeliaal  Rwaetaiy 
■yiKa  tha  peatta  waa  the  6(lh  pan  of  a  pat  im,  which  mt  equal 
toaoMOtH^aiUaniOriBtberiaoivlhaa*  J-Oiicpiec*.  Thtealy 
Butr  ooocy  coaiiitt  at  ibe  nota  ol  ih*  Baali  ol  Spain. 

Kaout^-Spaniih   finance  ptuoj   Ihrai'*''    

dn^l  tS«  l!»th  centuTy.     *"  ■"- '■ — 


e  ptuoj  thnurii  many  vkttdtiukt 
to  th*  nitni  III  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
lia  aUI*  twdio  luSerieveral  Bupenaaoa 


afsayBa«aefth)lr4uia.i 

Dui^  lb  Ravdolioa,  fran  It68  to  1874,  11 
bankrupccT.    PavnMnu  of  Inieteti  veic  only 

(he  RBltoKtbn  la  iB7«,  and  in  i««i  the  , ,. 

AlphOHD  XIL  pwpo»*J  ainaaiannu  10  conaaUdat*  th*  OaallBC 
■ad  tRanny  debt*  ol  ibo  Pintanlt  ia  tha  ihapa  of  tjofmfiaa 
of  4%  aloek.  »da«aab)e  in  40  van,  and  to  nduce  nnd  consilidan 
tb*  old  BKtriar  and  interior  dAtt,  then  eictedint  £flOMO,oaa,  la 
tbe  term  rf  tjiJivifBO  of  enerior  «  X  dcti  iwe mpt  Iron  taxatnn 
■nder  an  aarawueat  id  that  (fleet  with  Ibe  coanril  of  fo«i(n  hood. 


■etpetnal  Imolar  4%.    Th*  color 

thoae  plan.    Tbe  d£u  of  Spain  ..      . 

Iw  •  muaEdation  of  f  lo^muioa  of  floaltni  debt  (umed 
lie  Mock  rfnliar  lo  that  of  lUi  1  and  ih<>  did  not : 


'k% 


d  with  C^MtOMO  of  coloaiil  nnubdiled  ddita. 

tpiill>l<llhewaiaanieiintMn.bcMda«.loaiJJS7^00. 

i—suly,  the  Spanih  (ovenunent  bad  oixe  more  lo  (iTenpt 

(o  mite  b«1i  and*  meet  by  alhint  iu  endllan  to  aaent  lo  ihe 
(nppnaiion  of  all  the  anwrtication  of  iinperiil  and  coknual  dfbli, 
■Mtoataofio%onthec«pBHo(allih*dMin.  whilai  at  (he 
■aawtineiheCartnweRWked  to  antbome  a  oonaahdaiisB  and 

Siidalion  ol  the  floatmB  and  vai  debu  and  an  annual  incmie 
£1,100.000  in  already  heavy  liullan.  Under  IheK  nwdilicalioni 
Ihe  Spaniih  debt  11  the  ckiee  <if  Ibe  19th  ttrnory,  adurive  cf 
IUM»MO  of  Ttoaniry  debt,  coaiiiHd  of  Iji.tsojddo  of  eiterioc 
debt.  HiU  leoiponrilr  eampted  (nn  ttniioo  a  ihe  condition 
of  btina  hild  by  Iveif nen,  of  layojioo/ioo  ol  4  %  liBcnor  (omolii 
and  of  B0/J00.000  of  Ben  3%  conMli.  rtplicinf  the  war  and  (loalinf 
dcHi.  Injanmry  loCKihli  lofaleoinindintdrbt  of  C4ij7SOiooo 
had  beea  ndoced  to  bti.SujBO:  the  capital  fm  waa  thai  ai^ini- 
Butely  equal  ts  In  ^  pvTliead  el  Ihe  popubtion.  Bad  Ihe  annual 
rhirtt  aniauin*d  to  about  17*.  M.  per  hnd.  Brtwen  iMi  and 
190J  the  revenue  of  Spain  varied  from  [jo.oon.nao  10  £40.00(1,000. 
and  ihe  enmtOture  wa*  ipproTlmsPely  rquth  deficit*  were  cofnmon 
mwanb  iIh  beginfiln*  of  thlt  pefrod,  Hrplntet  lowanH  ihe  end. 
For  an  inalyiii  of  ihr  budiel  Ihe  year  i«ee  nay  b*  takn  ai  typicsl, 
iaamiich  a>  trade  had  then  muiBcd  iu  numul  condition,  alia 


hj&aee  fram  nibGc  tniuiy.  ^,  UfigiMo;  toiil  £41^17^00. 
The  prlndealittnnnlcipendltnic  110*1  Public  debt,  Ii«,iw.300i 
■DOiatry  ei  war,  I6^i  ,100;  niabtiy  of  poUic  woria.  du..  iEj.6t9,S4o; 
i,4Ba  TlatDiaIaaMC4o,gi6.74D. 

an  bindituy  moaudiir 
bj  tim  Coitca  And  bccia* 
In>  ol  th*  jotk  ol  Jana  1876.  TUi  law  Gn* 
uworacr  01  luecmlBn  aa  fnllrni'  ihmH  an  Iritlimatr  iliurn 
daatof  A^bcon  XIL  ncviv^  tho  nccarioo  dfnohm  tat 
Bfao  tn  ataui^  imt  «|no,  tail  aont  and  her  ktbiaate  dcicaa- 
itmiM,  nd  finiSr  ■»»  the  leiitintlc  doctndaBU  ai  ih» 
bmban  oi  Fcrdinnal  VO.  "uika  thejr  hara  been  udaded.", 
Ehanld  nU  liDB  hecooo  atiBct.  (b*  ulioa  may  ifact  Iu  nonneb. 
ThtwroeilB  beeone*  of  «|e  on  ConplrtiDg  hit  or  her  liiteeDth 
yew.  He  b  inviolable,  but  bli  mlnlsien  ue  .  , 
Cortca,  and  none  ol  hb  deem*  it  valid  unlcaa  a 
by  a  oiniiloi.  Tbe  aoveitisB  i>  giand-maiter  ti  the  ei^ 
^aniih  orden  of  knl^tbood,  tbe  prindpal  at  iriiicb  b  that  of 
lb*  Golden  fleece  tToi»D  de  Oio],  founded  in  14J1  by  Fbil^ 
of  Butgusdy.  Tbe  chain  of  iba  aider  luinnuidi  the  royal  aim*. 
Is  wbkb  an  iacbHled,  beside*  tbe  aima  of  Caatik,  Leon,  Ctaoada, 
aad  lb*  lOle*  ol  the  nyal  hoiB*  of  BomboD,  Ihe  ana  ol  Aonria, 
SldQr,  Savoy,  Bnbwit  ud  allien.  The  uliooal  coloun  lie  red 
and  yellow.  Tbe  Oif  ii  divided  into  tbiee  boriieatal  itripcs, 
two  nd  Uiipcs  with  a  yellow  me  between  hetiiog  tba  nyal  anna. 

Tbe  lefiilatjve  intbMJtr  b  excrdaed  by  Ihe  MviniiD  in 
canJBACtkai  with  Ibe  Coilei,  a  body  compated  ol  two  homes — 
■  aenat*  and  a  chuntxr  of  deputies.  Tb*  icnate  b  aunpoied 
of  BKBben  of  lluR  tijmn;  (0  membeia  by  n(fat  of  binb 
or  office — princes,  nobtea  wba  poueu  as  annual  Income  at 
eo,ooo  pes' Iu  {£>,4<»),  and  hold  the  tank  of  snndce  Cfriiiiifr)^ 
4  dignity  confeired  by  Ibe  king  cither  for  life  or  ai  an  beieditary 
boDour,  caplaini-gene^  ol  the  army,  -Ji^i^u  gf  f^^  navy, 
(b*  paiiiaich  el  ibe  Indica,  mhlriihap*,  caidinab,  the  preii- 
denti  of  tbe  caancfl  of  state  or  of  the  Supieme  Court,  ud  olhei 
hi^  official),  all  of  whom  musl  have  relained  ibelr  appoinl- 
■mla  lot  two  vein;  (i>  membcn  Dominated  by  ilie  aovcreipi 
lor  Ufe:  lad  (3)  nnnben  elected  three  each  by  the  49  prevlncct 
of  the  kingdoRi,  »nd  the  timainder  by  acadimies,  univenilid, 
dioccsel  and  state  corporalionL  The  membeis  belonging  lo 
tbe  £Bt  two  claiaes  niuat  ool  exceed  i9o  in  number,  and  Ihert 
miv  be  Ibe  same  number  of  memben  of  the  thiid  class.  Tbe 
dors  in  the  provinces  are  (1)  delegitei  of  ttat 
d  (a)  ail  the  members  of  Ibe  provincial  counoJ, 
presided  over  by  Ihe  governor.  The  lower  Imuse  ol  Ihe  Cone* 
WIS  elected  by  a  very  limiied  franchise  from  1877  la  1S90,  when 
tbe  Cortes  passed  1  leforai  bill  which  becime  law  on  the  igth 
ol  June  1890.  This  law  re^eilabitshcd  universal  male  >u£ii«e, 
which  had  existed  duiisg  the  Bcvolution.  fnen  iMg  to  1S77. 
Undir  the  law  d  Ibe  sofb  ol  June  1890  eviiy  Spaniard  who 
is  not  debaned  liom  hb  civil  and  civic  rights  by  any  legal 
Incapacily,  and  has  resided  consecutively  two  yean  in  hb 
parish,  b*conu«  an  declor  on  cemi^Iing  his  twenly-fil 
Sddim  and  sailors  in  active  service  cam 
aged  ij  who  are  not  clettt  in  holy  orders  can  be  elected.  The 
same  elccioraJ  law  wax  eitendcd  to  the  mtuiicipal  elcctioni. 

The  eiKuiive  administnllon  ii  ralruned  to  1  rapcmsibl* 
mintiti7,  in  which  tbe  prcsidenl  generally  holds  no  portfidlo, 
though  some  prime  ininisirrs  luvc  tim  Uken  charge  of  one 
ol  ibe  deparlmenls.  The  miuitteiial  departments  are:  Porticn 
lfl*<»,  grace  and  justice,  finance,  inlerior,  war,  tdncati^ 
and  fine  arts,  marine,  puMie  works,  and  agticullurt  ind 
commerce.  Under  the  lecreluy  of  state  lor  the  inleiioi  Ibt 
civil  adminblraiioo  in  each  piovince  b  headed  by  a  govemor, 
who  represents  the  ccalial  power  in  Ihe  provincial  coancil 
(A>«teton#miiido/)  which  balsoelected  by  universal  suflrsge. 
Tbe  provincial   couwub  meet  yearly,  and  are   pnmanenlly 
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prttbuutl,  which  is 


MpitKntHl  1^  ■  comnuttc*  f''" 
e[«;1^  Annually  to  uf«guArd  tli«i 
or  municipality  has  its  own  tlKted  ayiitihimicHia  (j.t.),  which 
has  conipleie  conuol  over  municipal  adminisuation,  wiUi  powM 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  Its  memircn  are  stylAi  ngidoru 
ot  eeiufjaki,  and  half  Ihnr  numiMT  is  elected  every  tiro  yeaii. 
Hey  appoint  an  alcaide  or  mayor  from  among  tbentsclvts  la 
act  as  preudeiUj  chid  eieculive  officer^  and  justke  of  the  p^Mt. 
Id  the  larger  towns  Ihe  alcalde  ihires  his  reponsll>ilitJei  wilh 
aevetaJ    pcnnanent    oSidals    called    ttniemUi     aSatdts.     The 

proviQcia]  coundts,  an  autonomy  which  is  complete  within  ks 
own  limits.  Neither  the  executive  noi  Ihe  Cones  may  inls- 
itn  with  provindal  and  commimal  administration,  except  when 
the  lool  Buthoiities  exceed  their  legal  power  to  the  detiiment 
ol  public  interests..  This  provision  ol  the  constitutioa  bu 
not  always  been  strictly  observed  by  the  govenuneot. 
Lam  and  JaUa.—Spumli  law  it  [ounded  oa  Roman  law.  Gothic 

Ih^cSlorrTaroin'lSDl  (lhe£«"£™e"')        '  "" 

The  pir-itnl  civil  code  WM  put  into  force  on  the  i>l  aT  May  |88? 
Ibr  tba  »hole  kinfdom.  The  penal  code  dam  IrDm  1S70,  and  trat 
modiied  in  1B77.  The  conneitial  code  wai  piii  into  lorn  on  tbe 
und  of  AuEUM  IMJ.  Ihecode  of  civil  pincedureos  the  in  oE  April 
iSSi,  *iid  the  code  of  criminal  pmcFdurr  on  the  und  qI  June  liSi. 
Therr  it  a  court  of  fint  instance  In  euh  ol  ihc  495  parlidaijudicialu, 
Of  leyal  dittrictt,  into  which  th*  kingdom  It  iflvidcd.  Ffom  thit 
inienor  juriidiction  tbe  appeals  ^  (o  the  15  mtdiaidv  lHrii»uUa, 
pt  count  o(  wieaL    Thece  ii  in  Madrid  a  Suptenw  Court,  which 

oif  law  when  appcalt  ar         '    '         '   ' 

the  law  r>f  thr  JOth  ol 

Ice  >■  public.  Tbe  1 
a  BY  countd.  The  Hate  it  alwr 
ihoaioi  fjaUs,  public  proaccuD 


n  of  the  nlijEiaut  DrrlenL,  were  ciafined  by  rke  eoneordal 

'-'"I  practically  unchiiued  until  IgiOL    Them  arK 

{Toledo,  Madrid,  SurBot.  Granada,  Santlafo, 
TsrraEona.  Valencia  and  Valladolid)  and  forly- 


boBt  usokincladinaBiii 
1.  .Mo«alItKRli|ir 


v.a 


oF  the  people 

■■-  '"'■grch  Ic 

Rettoratioa.  Tbcttnerninenitollht Ra>ontiontha«edIheChan:b 
much  favour, allowed  tbi  Inuiu  (ltd  religiout  ordtrt  ol  both  leiet 
10  spread  to  an  extent  without  preeedenl  in  the  ccnlurv,  and  to 
ulte  boM  of  (he  education  of  more  than  half  of  Ihe  youih  of  both 
lem  In  all  clat»  ol  locicty.  Thit  revival  of  Church  and  moiHttic 
inHiicfKr  bcpB  during  the  leigq  of  Alphonea  XI].,  1877^188^  and 
conuderably  increawl  aftcrwardi  under  the  nvcpcy.of  Queen 
Chriitina,  during  tbe  long  minority  of  Alohonn  XIII.,  the  god »>n 
of  Pope  teo  XIII.  Spaniih  codei  iini  canlain  Kvnr  pcnalliei 
for  defictt  apintt  the  alaK  rdrgion,  at  vriteri  frequenily  dinover 
wlienlbey  pvt  offeacelaUHecckiiuliciJailhonliea.  Blaiphtny 
i>  puniibed  by  inpritannKnt.^    The  bUhopt  til  in  the  luptrior 

Ilsn.  Since  i8«  a'll  boyt  have  been  oWimd  10  allend  iKCurel 
on  theology  and  rdigion  diinng  il«  out  of  iCTeB  Venn  of  their 
eerriculun  to  otuin  the  B.A.  degree  Caaoo  law  and  Church 
dcctrine  f oral  an  obligatory  pan  oliht  itudieaof  awaqialifyinffar 
(he  bar  and  majiitracy.  By  Ihe  canstituiion  of  \»i6  nan.C^ihalici 
wert  onl^'  pcrmiilcd  to  enrcix  their  form  of  worship  on  condition 
thai  they  did  aa  in  prfrate.  without  any  puUic  demontttatioq  or 

1clvola»  which  arv.  however,  numeiDLjdy  atEerdtdiin  hladridl 
Saville,  B3n:clana  and  other  townt.  I>y  children  of  ProlHtant 
tamiliet  and  of  rnany  (toman  Catholici  alio.  A  propHl  to  aboliih 
Ihete  rettrinioa  wu  made  by  the  gavtrament  in  1910  (tei  OuUry. 

Edwoljan.— A  law  of  Ihe  I7tb  of  July  18x7  made  primary  educa- 
IKHi  fite  lor  Ihe  poor,  and  eompulipry  oh  all  children  of  achool  age. 


lOUiEltALSOlnfBy 

ed  At  til  to  nlaa  yem.  'llprovBdirnjaovablt  tocnfofot 

and  the  naiorily  of  ^saniaidi  an  Kill  Ulitente,  though 
(  proportion  at  each  centua.  The  primary  ichooli  igr 
re  kept  up  by  ihe  municipalities  at  an  annual  coit  at 
^000^  to  which  the  state  contiibutetatmall  tubveniirm. 

B  MyJed  iniliiuiei  and  am  moaUy  aelf-tupportir^,^  the 
'  the  pupilt  usually  cover  tbc  eapeniea  of  such  ettalv 

un  has  nine  univenitif«:  Uadrid,  the  most  nuracroiUly 
araanca.  the  most  artcient;  Qranada,  Seville,  Bajctlont, 
tiago,Sangoiia  and  Valladolid.  Then  arc  alw  a  faculty 
It  Ctdil  and  •  faculty  of  law  at  Oviedo.  Mu«  of  tb* 
re  tdf-aupportinv  from  the  fee*  of  ipatriclilfttioii  arul 
rhe  tute  lito  jaauitaiH  a  variety  o(  technical  achool^ 
ire,  ciiffiBeeiinf,  aichitectuR,  laintiiv,  aniaic,  Ac> 
atencf  puhUcuutructriuiitcoalroUed  Cy  themuuatec 
and  an  advkory  council.  A  taw  puaed  on  the  l«t  m 
]uiiet  that  all  private  achools  natt  be  aatboriacd  ^ 
1  atraBgei  for  thalr  periodical  iupection,  (oi  the  tainted 
XT  tanjuiion  and  ditdpliae.  and  for  the  auidntiiKiit 
ttaB  ol  leacheri.    Amoni  the  initiiutioni  aifected  by 


hnve  to  past  their  inal  tecondary  eKaminatit 
degreet  in  the  state  eitablithmentt  at  free  icbol 
of  girls  hat  been  ntuch  developed  not  only  in  t 


.  than  half  Ih 


he  provincial 
jcceitfully  gone  in  for  the  BA  degree* 

and  even  higher  boBouis  in  tbe  unlvtnit  let. 

Drfmet. — The  Spanlih  army  is  recruited  by  conioiption. 
Uability  lo  service  begins  mih  the  first  d»y  til  the  akndar 
year  in  which  tie  Iwcniicth  year  is  compjeied.  Except  in 
eclraordinary  drcunutajicti,  the  vac  mioistert  have  iddcaii 
called  for  more  than  forty  to  siity  thousand  nen  nnniully, 
and  of  this  coBlingent  afl  who  can  afford  to  do  ao  boy  thtin- 
selvet  off  from  service  at  home  hy  payment  o(  £60,  and  U 
drafted  lor  colooiat  service  by  payment  of  £80.  The  period  ot 
service  for  all  arms  it  twelve  yean — three  with  the  colours, 
three  In  the  first-disa  reserve,  rii  in  the  second-class  itierve, 
which  contaltks  the  surplus  of  the  aimoil  contingent  of  reciuin, 
tod  is  liable  to  one  nuintb's  ttainiog  in  every  ycai.  The  Ivai 
nomslencnn,  and.  ftequcDlIy  do,  send  ooonlimiled  furlough, 
or  place  in  the  flrst-clau  reserve,  men  who  have  not  completeil 
theit  Grat  three  yeirt,  and  thus  a  considerable  SKvini  is  made 
Brothers  can  tale' each  other's  place  in  tbe  service,  and  eldest 
sons  of  a(ed  puents,  at  eodh  of  widows,  easily  get  eiempted. 
Spahi  is  divided  Into  aeven  military  ngioni  or  tray  ooip*. 
Tbe  sltenglh  of  tbe  tegular  army  for  many  years  varied 
between  Sj,ooo  and  101,0110  in  time  of  peace,  and  during  tbe 
Cariitl  Wan.  1868  to  1876,  Spain  had  i8o,soo  under  arms,  uid 
nearly  JSO|Ooo  during  her  more  recent  wan.  For  iB99~igoo 
the  figures  were  only  8o/)oo.  The  active  army  li  divided  into 
-ii  Te^menis  of  Ihe  line  with  i  battalions  each,  lo  battalions 
of  lifle*  or  caitdores,  i  Balearic  Islands,  i  Melitta,  4  African 
batuKons  of  Ught  infantry,  i  battalions  of  lifiet  in  iha 
Canaries  The  cavalry  includes  a  squadron  of  roynl  hortt 
guirds,  3S  tegiments  of  the  line,  remount  and  dfpAt  cstahlish- 
monlt,  4  regionsl  atiuadrons  in  Majorca,  tbc  Canaries,  Ceutt, 
MeUlla.  The  aitlUeiy  comprisea  11  regJoCDt*  of  beld  trtilluy. 
I  of  horse  ittillery,  3  regiments  and  an  Independent  diiWon  of 
monnliin  guns,  and  7  biltilions  of  garrison  anlUery.     The 

I  batulion  of  lelegriph  enginecB,  i  ol    itilway 

dth  cydists,  1  balloon  cotpe,  and  4  CDhmia)   coipe. 

Oihei  permanent  mtUtaty  farces  are  107s  officca,  1604  monnled 

'   i6.uA  loot  gendarmes,    mostly  old  soldiers,  and  i4,ijfi 

rineers,  all  ot  then  old  toldieia.     The  regular  army,  at 

the  dose  of  tbe  wars  In  iSqE,  had  36,000  oHicat  and    aboot 

generals,  but  a  law  was  afterwards  made  to  retfoce  their 

ibers  by  filUng  only  one  Oiit  of  two  death  vauncies,  villi 

ew    IS   reach    t   peace   estaUishment   ol  1    nanbttt,    tj 

enanl-generBit,  50  diviuonal'  and  140  brigadler-geierala, 

and  is,ooo  officers.    The  total  strength  of  the  field  atrtiy  *ay 

nlimitcd  at  iKi.ono  combalants.    The  miliii^  acadcmicl 

_._  Tdedo  lot  infantry,  Segovia  for  ariilleiy,  Valladolid  lot 

cavalry,  Avila  foe  commiMaiist,  Ewinal  lorcuatufwi.Gctal* 


Hisnwyi 


far  dvQ  (lutdt,  btildts  >  fUff  amaf  ujdtd  Eicada  Snpoin 
do  Cuciti  al  Hadnd.  Nudkiviu  loiumu  fuud  tie  Fortu- 
gueu  {[Oatict  and  Ihe  puaa  of  III*  Pjieaca,  bul  man;  of 
thac  an  lU-anncd  and  obiolttc. 

The  any  if  wmiited  by  owKilMkia  ia  tlw  cdui  or  naniinK 
diitncu.  vhidi  arc  diwkd  into  Uu«  nan)  apaindcavnenJ. 
XboK  of  Parol,  Cadil  and  CarUCEiii — at  the  bud  of  cacA  being 
a  vitt-admiiil.  No  aticinpi  vu  made,  durini  Ihc  doad*  whkb 
(oUoKd  the  SiBTiish'AnKTiaii  Vitz.  xa  irpTux  Ibe  iqaidnHii 
teraycdat  UiniUandSvidiggdiCiiba.  Wben  the  iKoiutnic- 
tion  SI  Ibe  ttavy  wu  begun,  in  190),  S^ain  f^eJ  i  bHtleibip. 
2  arrngured  auJ*en,  6  pnnrctoJ  cruiacn.  ^  dmnycn  aod  6 
(omdo-bDali.   All  Eht  iaivrr  wueU  wcrr  «]d  and  of  liliEe  value 

BwLICKIItrHV.— Tbc  fEilaving  vmla  ant  mijiily  tutlogTaphical 
imdiaaipiirt:  G.  H.  Borrow,  tXi  fliUi  n  ^aditnULDiidiHi. 
Ilu;  «ilh  BDIa  and  (loIBCV  by  Ulidl  R.  BnrilE.  lAndOn.  1«9;)! 
Uaotii,  Diidonaiio  gfOB&fii9-kiuATU9j  atailitim  ii  lot  provifati 
it  EitaXa  [16  *oU..  l&i&-l8sol;  FT  Codlo,  SuiU  (Up4Mi 
(RMru,  y  aninlo  dc  EiMRa  (Madrid,  1BJ9I;  W.  Wrbarr.  Sptiit 
(LwliM,  lUa):  M.  Willkomm,  Dit  bjtnUicU  HalUnnl  (j  tiJl, 

mnrSjaia  trnt  lie  Suauarili.  Nor  York.  lUj):  R.'  del  CutiUo, 
Grat  iiuititBtia  tfopijUi  it  EitaMa  (4  volt.,  Bimloiu.  iM^- 
i«9i):  R.  Bailn,  Tm  tEtpapu  (P'ri-  '«d<1-  P-  P""!"  R-iin. 
Ptr  it  Kifata  fJatonm  (Banttoiu, 
Bibliami*'*  ' —  "  " 
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BMittrafiat  itt  ttjaai  »  EifatH  (Pana.  it^):  H.  Gadn.  in 
UmAitn  Spain  ILoodiia.  iBg;);  ]7Hay.  CosMl^  Dajt  (ind  id.. 
London.  1^7)1  W.J.  Root,  Jfaii  a  atf  ili  CoIviik]  (London.  iSiSh 
K.  L,  Ba«ij5piiiitBi^mjp«i>*^fljni«>ilLondtHi.Iooiji^ 

.    ^uaole  infornuIlDB 
d  Cflogfiphical  Society. 
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Ktnibtlkfn  Spti%  (3  voii..  London.  iqM 
aad  PmvoI  (Leipdg.  190S).  Sliiitr'i 
contain!  Lbe  best  map*  For  general  uie. 
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EnHta  in  loSa  iheeii.  li  on  the  icile  oft :  so.uoi>,  or  1  '>«  in.  - 1  m 

For  iCilloty.  lae  Ihe  nana  and  other  pobucaliona  of  the  CamiBoi 

dd  UitB  CtMiiai  tic  Eapatai  L.  Malbda, "  EicMadon  del  nuik 


*.  Elf.  (!«».  1»1A 


M.  WlHkoninl, 


ddUitBCuUgicDL 

ppUificB  de  Ea^Aa,    , 

itoS  and  iqai):  C.  Batniia,  Rechcrchb  xii  m 
dn  IWurln  el  de  la  Gatide,"  in  V^.  hk.  risl. 
(Lille,  iWi);  F.  Fowiue.  *c..  "Miavon  d'Anda! 
pra,  far  tout  lamailt  i  r«ad.  Jb  lonco,  lEt.  a 

The  chief  authoiiliei  on  Ron  and  launa  an 
lUmtntiOnet  fl^at  kilptmcae  iiuiUariimjKt  Saieanvjit  \^  voil, 
SCnllgail.  18S1-1S91):  M,  CotmeCrD,  Ewminmiiix  dc  loi  MuUI 
^  la  PnuuHt*  (vol.  i,,  Madiid.  iHjI.  C.  de  la  Pueno,  BtOnla 
docriHin,  &:.  (Madrid,  iBoi);  D.  M<fini>.  CM>ri6>ui^  d  Aijlnra 
Ji  ColKia  (Tuy.  iSn);  A.  CWman  and  W.  J.  Buck.  WiU  Sptdn 
(London,  l<^):id.  Ifvxpletti S^in  (Lordon,  roro). 

Modern  Kcial  and  pDlitica]  conntiona  are  described  by  G.  Rodlier, 
HEltomtn  siQn  (l^rii,  iBq?):  E.  Patdo  Baain.  La  Eipa*a  it 
owr  yta  it  to*  (Madiid.  tBobli  L'Eipat*t:  tttUiqiu,  liMnUnn, 

^  c ■-  -"--I  i,  U  ffwnniH  Rtnn  AunltnHll  (Parifc 

_    .irnlwKi  of  ^Uin  (London.  looc 

when  Lowell  wat  / 
^^»...., .  P.Gotor  de  Diirbigyvna, 
ft  Altanin  y  Cieva  Filalt^  _  , — 
V.  Aoirall,  £1  CtalaiUsm*  (BanrioDai, 
Itddcinuf  di  itfannidadu  y  falat  ttil 
1901];  Madnio.  B  frtUt  itpaUt 


.„  (Madrid,  iw 
].  Alenda  y  A 


_ ,_.       _   .  .  .&ntaiKlcT,  io8])r 

KnIaMMNanfsM  (Madrid,  I905.ftc.)i 
Smt^Stai*  (LoKkn.  ioobL 
lictuive  acoDuntof  audi  mattert  aa  population,  indutfrv. 
inanco,  mining,  jhippJBg,  publiG  work*,  oatt.  and  lele- 


tmnba.  Tailvayi.  Mucation,  cofiatitution.  lav  and 
hcailli,  Acnuy  be  found  in  the  lollinring  "orki 

the  place  and  data  of  iHutafCBOt  ifiiciSed  aic  , .  

.,/-...-  T  .  ..  ai,^£,pafc,,,oi.{h»drW.iw.*c)t 
•  ii  EipaHa;  BiHU  Foreign  OOce 
^.„n :^   'jindon):  "  ■  ■ 


the  pljice  and  date  l. ^., 

in  Madiid :  fcw^  la  «<il((»(i  I 

UiaimUnU  ii  la  ojlJ^Etdn  d_   „ 

RcpoTta  (annual  icnea  aod  miacenaneoiia  leriea.  London):  Bitad- 
tatua  t'l^oi  it  tomtrcio  ttXttiar  ia  RtfaUt  tarn  ru  ptairtacias  ■ ' 
witnmar  y  fatndat  Blroncaraj.  farmada  far  la  iSntadm  anitrai  ^- 
Aimaaat;  AsbibI  Repona  of  Ihe  Cauacil  of  the  Corporaliiia  gf 
Foniga  Bondhalderi  (London)!  EUailitiia  miatral  it  Eifa»i 
ilmMia  mliTt  lai  ctrai  ftbliau:  AfuaHi  ^Mal  it  armi  y  Mb 
■nftu  it  EifaMm;  SitaaMn  it  In  firra^irrila:  Awmria  it  la 
#fnUM  swAiiiu:  H.  Cmilin,  Sltiitn  tat  ifaniickm  Vtrlunnti- 
^uMiiilt  itt  WHMfaiUn  Jiktkanititi  (Snttmt,  tV>»:  V.  dc 


Baaioi-Vniiii,  Fn*cn  y  Abaumia  (Valencia.  Igiu):  T.  CoBa 
Karno,  J>Kiuiuru-(nia  ItfbliUiaa  OMM  (g  volt..  Madrid.  1901- 
1903):  E^Mdliliis  it  la  aiminiariKAt  it  JiaHcii  I*  in  erfninat 

fnnuJs  y  iilai  aijaanUi  (Madrid,  Boub^)!  Etiait  wwrat 

J.  I J.  .--a  J-abi  C  Femandci  Diiio,  Armaia  ufaMala 

tu  rUfUH  it  CaMUa  y  it  Lam  (9  vola..  Madiid, 
fa  qicMl  id  ■nniiUr^  dc  aivina.       (K.  C.  J.) 


iV«ilw«  JataMljnd.— The  oiigln  and  thiraclR  of  the  tOtf 

inbakataitta  of  the  PBdnmla  are  unkaeim;  recent  oi|]}ecIuRa 
1^  aubject,  whidi  have  been  many,  are  mote  bold  tbaa 
piobable,  and  wn  But  await  tbe  leiult  of  tunhs  acavatlon 
and  furthn  inqniiiet  into  Ike  naUve  Inlctjp' 
in  hope  loi  nodx  cstainty.  TIh  Runnni, 
whoae  acquaintance  with  the  anutry  begui  in  Ibc  3Td  c^titry 
three  tacei:  Ibslani  (in  the  eaat,  aoitb  and 
nonb-wat)  and  Cdtibeiiani  (ctntic),  bill  tbe 
Ues  oBt  bdp  ui  fu.  Tbe  u»  lo-day  ot  the 
■tiange  and  andtnt  Buque  tongot  on  the  wtitem  tlopci  of 
the  Fynneti  and  b  Viicaya  (Bitoiy) — a  tiHigue  vhicb  k 
nttedy  unlike  Celck  or  Italian  or  any  "  Indo-Gennaiuc ' 
lamiute — waeita  that  the  Ibciimi  may  have  been  an  oUer 
people  iban  the  <»U  and  alien  fism  them  in  nee,  IboDgh 
the  Btlempta  hiihena  made  to  connect  Baaqne  with  aodoit 


yielded  dcai  n 


of  c 


legiau.     Of  oiber 

The  Phoenidant  wete  hetc  trade™  and  not  tettlen;  the  Unekl, 
though  they  planted  early  colonien  00  the  Gull  of  Lyong.  ocmpied 
hardly  any  lite  uuih  of  the  Pyrcnea,  and  the  teeming  likenes 
lit  name  oi  S^guntuip  (f.t.)  and  the  Greek  inland  Zacynthna  ia 
mc  colacidenct^  It  'a  ponible.  bowevcr,  that  after  tbe  Komin 
umqiKK  IlalliDi  drillBJ  b,  and  it  i>  faiily  ceruin  that  after 
tbe  Roman  Empire  fell  Goaian  conqiteRHi  braiflht  German 
lettkn,  tbciu^  b  what  minbert  no  wiie  man  will  gueei.' 

£arit£d  Hilton^  Pttiai, — Phoerudaa  traders  pnbably  reached 
Spain  king  before  dot  biitoeical  knowledge  of  the  PeDinaiila 
befiot,  psaibly  at  early  aa  the  iiih  cennuy  t.z.  -^_.„ 
One  of  Ihdr  earber  letllemenli,  Gadct  (now  J^^ 
Cadiz),  bat  been  tailed  the  oldest  toin  in  tbe  worid 
[or  is  Euiope)  which  hai  kept  a  ceDtinuhy  oE  life  tod  cuna 
from  its  bit  oiiiin.  But  the  Phoenidan  eiFJoltatian  of  Spain 
datei  prindpally  from  after  tbe  rise  of  Carthage  ({.->.).  the  great 
PbacnidaD  city  of  Nanb  Africa.  C^arthaginian  "  lactoiics  " 
were  plaoled  00  niny  ^aniah  coMli:  a  Nova  Carthago  (Ne« 
(Unhagt,  mod,  CarUfeo*)  formed  a  Caithaginiui  lorlieB 
with  tbe  belt  hubow  of  tciut11.«asten  Spahi.  Tbe  eipaatio* 
it  attributed  chiefly  la  the  teoond  half  of  the  3rd  centuiy  i.e., 
and  In  Ihe  gcniui  of  the  Caitba^niui  ttateaman,  Hanilcai 
Barca-,  who>  tceidg  hit  country  dbpeived  by  Rome  of  her  trading 
dominion  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  used  Spain.  Dot  only  as  a 
HHun  nt  eommenid  veahh,  but  as  an  inabiiutible  (upply 
of'  warlike  troops  to  ter       "      '      "     '      '  '  "  ' 

Rome  hai{  already  fcn  ej 
intheteoiDdPuBlcWar, 
out  of  Ihe  Feniuula  (101  B.ct. 

Bamau  Stain. — Tb*  Romans  divided  Spain  bto  two ' 
of  adnuniitnliaB  "  (fn^iMMc),  Hither  or  Cheikir,  tli 
■Btthea  disUicta  which  wen  neani  to  Italy,  and  jh 
FbiUmc  M  Ulteiioi,  the  south.  To  each  "  pnniBce :' n 
wai  erat  yearly  a  goveniar,  often  with  the  title* 
fratomal.  The  commands  woe  full  of  military  ai 
sooth,  indead,  and  in  puticulai  the  fertfle  volley  0 
hisia.  the  region  d  the  Cuadalqiiivii  (Bdclii).  tbn 
Baetica,  was  fnm  tbe  finl  faii^  peacciDl.  Settkanents  o{ 
Italian  veterans  ot  of  Sponiah  soldien  who  bad  strvtd  \M 
Rome  wci«  inidt  at  Hiqali*  (Seville}  and  at  CKtda  ocu 


re  Canhage  finally  tul  completely 


itiatha 
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popubttoii,  thou^  in  a  mncvhal  hftU-bcuttd 
in  the  noith,  on  [he  high  platuu  ud  imidK  Uk  billi,  then  nu 
isusMot  fi^itisi  [hroughoul  Ibe  giewct  put  of  tbc  inil  ctotuiy 
B.C.,  and  indcsl  in  10011  qiuiltn  li^t  down  lo  the  establiih- 
tncnt  of  the  snplR.  lie  Cutliigiiiiuu  had  eilendcd  thnr 
fnflueoce  do  gieal  distmnce  £iom  the  cutem  ccut  uid  their 
Roman  niceeuon  bad  all  the  i*ork  lo  do-  In  the  long  struggle 
many  Roman  aimies  wen  defeated,  many  commanden  dis- 
graced, many  Spankh  leaden  von  undying  fame  as  patriot 
thiela  (lee  NmijUtTIA).  Even  irhere  one  Roman  fUcoeeded, 
the  iniapcdty  or  the  peifidy  of  hia  nixeiioc  too  often  l«t  the 
irHIts  of  Buoxia.  But  though  its  inalrumenli  were  veah  the 
Repubtic  wai  atiU  strong,  and  the  stniggJe  itielf,  ■  atnig^ 

and  auneiatlon  of  fresh  land,  caM  not  be  given  up  vltbout 

Inevitable  issue.  Numantia,  the  centre  of  the  fiercot  reiiatance. 
lelt  in  ij]  >.c  before  the  idence  of  Sd)do  Aonilianul  (see 
Sono),  and  even  noithem  Spain  began  lo  accent  Roman  tale 
and  Roman  dviliialioB.  When  m  the  deaide  80-70  B.C.  the 
Ronaa  Scitoriiu  (g.i.)  attemptod  to  make  bead  in  Spain  againai 
hit  poUtkal  eDUoiet  in  Rsinc,  tbe  Spaniard*  who  tuppocied 
him  wen  alnady  half  Ramanlied.  Thue  Kminni  only 
iooK  diMuibed  and  unoiaqwnd  tribea  la  ilie  northem  hilh 
and  on  the  ireMem  coast.  Sdok  al  iheae  wne  dealt  wiib  by 
Jutiui  Caesar,  govenior  hrre  la  6t  B.C.,  who  is  said  also  to  have 
made  hia  way,  by  his  lieutenant  Cranus,  to  the  tin  mines  of  the 
Donh-nest  in  Gaiida.  Otheis,  especially  the  hM  tribes  of  the 
fiaac;ue  and  Asturian  mountains  fringing  the  north  coasL, 
were  still  unquiet  under  Augnitui,  and  we  hnd  a  large  Roman 
gaitiiOn  maintained  throu|^out  the  empiro  at  Leon  {Ltfic) 
10  flvsawe  these  tribes.  But  bchuid  all  Ihb  long  fighting, 
pacification  and  culture  had  spread  iteadily;  The  repoblican 
■dminbtntlm  of  Spain  was  wise.  The  Spanith  subjects  were 
allowed  (o  collect  themiclvea  the  tales  and  ttlbute  dot  to 
Romc^  lod,  Ibou^  the  tninetal  wealth  donbilesi  fell  iola  the 
bukds  oi  Rmno  capltaUsta,  the  nalivn  wne  Ine  from  the 
Ijtbca  aad  titho  sytMn  which  caused  such  misery  and  revolt 
jn  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
Isdlily  was  given  Ihon  10  Rocoanite  themselves;  there  was 
no  campFliog  iDflucDce  of  Hdlenic  or  Punic  cuhure  and  the 
undvUiidt  Spaniards  acttpted  Raman  ways  gladly.  By  the 
days  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  (jo-m  nc)  the  southm  dlslrlcii, 
at  least,  had  beume  practi^ly  Roman:  their  qjeccb,  their 
Hteratnre,  ibeir  gods  were  wholly  or  ahnost  wlully  Italian, 
as  Cicero  and  Su^»  and  other  wrltenof  these  and  the  neit 
tew  yimit  uoanimoasly  testify.  Gades,  once  Pboenidan, 
sained,  by  Caesar'a  tavoor  and  the  Interceaion  of  Balbus,  a 
Romm  annddptl  diartB-  as  mimiafuim:  that  is,  its  dtiieni 
were  ngaided  as  saScienlly  Ronianfied  to  be  gnntol  both  tlie 
Bmoio  personal  fonchiae  and  the  Rodtan  city-d^ts.  It 
was  the  Snt  dty  outdde  of  Italy  which  Dbtalned  ludi  a 

dtinnf  (dihec  poor  men  iimriin  land  at  diKhatged  veteran 
soldjen)  from  Italy. 

Anfustus  (or  Hbcriut  possibly)  nMganlted  the  admiiristra- 
tion  of  Roman  Spain.     Hencelorward  there  were  three  pro- 

Tii  iMii    —' (i)  the  north  and  nortb-wesl,  the  cetlnl 

>ra^>  tablc-laDd  and  the  east  coast  as  lat  smth  aa  New 
*"■  <•*  Carthage,  that  Is,  all  the  Ihinly-populated  and  un- 
quiet Un  OMUUty,  formed  the  prvricica  of  TarTaranensia  with 
a  capital  H  Tainoo  (Tanagona)  imitt  a  lecMw  ^iitiull  pn 
frtdiM  iritb  a  legion  (VIL  Gealna)  at  Leon  ud  some  other 
tiDops  tt  hif  dispMal;  (t)  tbt  teitlte  and  peaceful  west  formed 
the  province  ol  Ludtiida,  very  noghly  the  modem  Portotal, 
also  under  ■  Iqobu  AavaU  frt  fra^tH,  but  with  very  few 
Uoopa;  (ej  the  ferlfie  and  peaceful  south  formed  the  ptDvInr« 
Ol  Baetlca,  called  after  Ha  (Uef  river,  the  Baetia.  under  a  ^m- 
oonml  BOmlnited  tiy  the  SHiate.  srith  no  tioopa.  Tatt  dtvi. 
riona  (It  will  be  obaovedl  exactly  cdndde  with  the  gtographicil 
fssituna  el  tha  CraiBsala.    Subatanlislly,  tbey  renalned  tSl 


:he  end  of  the  empire,  though  TkrraniDentIs  was  btokea  ap  at 
liflerent  dales  into  smaller  and  more  manageable  areas.  Angu^ 
-US  also  accelerated  the  Romanjaation  of  the  lai^  by  planting 
n  i:  many  munidpalilies  (cflfoauf)  of  discharged  aoldiera,  such 
'or  example  as  Auguatx  Emerita  (mod.  Hfrida),  which  dcdara 

MssesBca  catensive  Roman  ruina.  Either  now,  too,  or  SOMI 
liter,  Imperial  Baance  sgeois  (ptocunlara)  were  appointed  to 
»Dml  ibe  revenues  ud  alto  id  look  alter  the  mines,  wUA 
uw  became  Imperial  property,  while  a  ^Mcial  fratfaJmt 
idminiitered  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  two  principal  feature* 
if  the  whole  country  during  the  imperial  period  are  its  great 

'^  '        '      '  (though  occasionally  vexed  by  pitatca 


ca),. 


quailed  b 


ualso(ac< 


id  copper  ai 


irding  to  the  elder  Fliay)  the  chief  source  wbeacw 
ine  Koman  world  obtained  Its  tin  and  quite  outdistanced  ia 
Ibis  period  the  aiore  famous  mines  of  Cornwall,  But  such  com- 
meidal  proqxrity  characteriicd  many  dislitcts  of  the  eiBpir« 
during  lie  fost  two  cintuiiesof  our  era.  Spsia  c*n  boast  that 
she  supplied  Rome  with  almost  ber  whole  liienture  in  (he  silver 
age.  The  Anguiian  nrilets  had  been  Italians.  When  Ihey 
passed  awiy  there  aroie  in  their  plais  such  writers  aa  iIm 
youngerSeaefA,  thee[hCpaelLucan,llKefHgraramatisc  Uartlal, 
the  literary  critic  Qainlilian,  besides  a  host  of  Ister  naiies^ 
But  the  impulse  of  the  opening  empire  died  away  and  successful 


h  literal 


With  Ibe  sad  ci 


regions  wbidi  frit  later  than  Spain  the  stimulus  ol  1 
lion  10  eoler  into  the  literary  tradition.    Of  itati 
Trajan,  in 


Peninsula  was  less  prolibc    The  empi 

they  were  both  al  Roman  stock  and  RoiaiR  traioiag.  The 
jid  and  4th  centuries  law  a  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  Roman 
Spain.  The  confisuilions  of  Scptlmui  Sevcmi  and  the  ravages 
of  barbariani  in  th«  middle  of  the  jid  ceninry  have  both  been 
adduced  as  causes  for  such  a  decline.  But  wbilc  we  need  not 
dooht  Ihit  the  dediae  occuned,  we  can  hardly  determine 
eitlier  1(4  date  or  its  intensity  without  careful  e:  '  ' 
the  Roiaan  remains  of  ScNiJn.  Many  of  the  best  B 
such  aa  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia  or  the  bridge  of  t 
no  doubt  date  from  before  a.D.  100.  Others  are  probably 
titer,  and  indicate  that  prosperity  continued  here,  as  It  did  OB 
the  other  aide  of  the  Pyrenees  hi  Gaul,  till  the  later  days  ol  lb* 
<th  centuiy^-perhaps  indeed  not  till  Ihe  fatal  winter's  idghl  la 
406-7  idiea  the  barbarians  burst  the  Rhine  (roatier  and  Hooded 
Gaul  aad  even  Spaia  with  a  deluge  Itoai  which  there  was  no 
Rcovoy.  <F.  J.  H.) 


Tki  Bariaria*  Imnuum  and  lit  VititHkit  KufAn.— Wilh 

the  irruption  of  the  Vandals,  the  SbcU  aad  the.  Alana,  the 
history  of  Spain  eaten  on  a  long  period'al  dlTtsIon  and  conhuioa 
which  did  Dot  end  even  with  ibe  union  of  the  chief  kingdom* 
by  the  marriage  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  at  the  close  of  the  ijih 
century.     Tlie  funciiaa  of   (he    barl>arians  everywhere    wa« 

imperial  admlnitt ration,  thereby  throwing  the  invaded  country 
back  Into  a  fragmentary  condilion  from  which  a  new  order  waa 

Ihis  function  wh  cBectBally  diacharged  hi  Spain  by  tha 
Vandals  and  their  associates,  who  phindeted  fat  and  wMe, 
and  then  by  Ibe  Visigothi,  who  appeared  as  the 


.  rule  of  their  own.    They  were  not  numoDus  cnou^  tor  the 
sk,  even  U  they  had  possessed  Ihe  capadty. 
1  Gaiseric,  king  of  tb*  Vandals  (f.*.),  acecpud  tba 
—     -'    '         '      Eoust  of  Africa,  aad  paMsd  ant 


HmOBYl 

ol  Spain  to  ftnad  Ibc  VmmI*!  Ungilgn  of  Canhage,  hb  mbtit 
botd*  BiBBbctcd  only  80,000  petwn*,  indudinc  old  mgn,  wonen 
and  daOdfoi,  and  runm]'  itm  wbo  hid  joised  him.  The 
SihU,^  who  renuAied,  mac  ccitainly  not  more  namcniui 
Slidt  uoB  bodict  cdoU  not  ban  occuinal  »  citnuive  ■  (eni 
in7,  evta  K  tbcr  had  KatUAd  thcuutlva  in  driblcto  all  ovc 
hinuface.  Whittberdid vutsimreabovtinbordn.pluiulci 
ingot  IcrriBt  blickmaa.  Tha  co«td  inhabltanli  had  b«i 
tiaised  out  o(  all  Bibit  of  acting  tor  thcraaelve*  by  Hit  impeib 
icapattia,  and  amid  only  fl«  01  lubaiit.  ThiTt  '»  probaUy 
toue  tnith  In  the  anenion  of  Salvian  that  many  of  the  lubjecli 
of  tha  empitt  preferred  poverty  amonf  Ibe  barbuUu  to  thr 
lyiatuy  of  the  imperial  tu  (olleclon.  Thit  wduIiT  be  pre- 
caiiaently  the  ciH  with  the  •mailer  land pnicn  who  [ortned  the 
"  enrlalei,"  and  who  were  in  R(!ity  Bctft  of  the  Aic,  facoBtbeia 
feU  the  main  wei^t  o(  laulion,  and  they  were  cosfined  to 
tbeir  portion  by  oppteaaivE  laws.  The  great  landowneia  who 
farmed  the  "  ordo  aeoaloiiui "  had  alowit  at  raucb  to  [etc  Sram 
[he  agrarian  iniurgeali  Lnowo  at  kitawtM.  cho  an  indeed  found 
acting  with  the  Sucbi,  aa  Irom  the  barbarians.  In  time  •ome 
of  them  look  lo  "  living  barbacoualy  " — that  ia  10  lay,  they 
ianified  their  villas,  collecleil  u>  attned  [oUawiog  aad  fougbt 
tor  their  hves,  familiei  aiid  prtfietiy.  In  ume  diiiricu  Ibe 
-  '   '  'a  Mate  of  tribal  independence.  Thii 

in  the  north,  where  the  Attuiinas  and 
Lnlacd  part  of  the  population)  appear 
19  age  of  barbarizitios  a>  acliog  for 
lOttin  country  of  Cuenta,  Albacete, 
be  nativtt  knom  a*  the  Oroqiedaiia 
n  the  ouddle  of  the  Alh  cenlucy. 
But  If  there  lay  in  Ibb  revival  d[  energy  and  character  Ihe  germs 
al  a  vigonnn  national  life,  for  the  lime  being  Spain  wu  thrown 
bad  Into  the  stale  ol  diviuon  bota  which  it  bad  bcco  drawn 
by  tha  Romana—with  the  viul  difference  that  the  race  hot 
poaemd  Ihc  ttaditloa  of  the  Ronun  law,  the  mimidpalitlcs, 
and  one  great  comiDon  orgaouatloo  in  the  Christian  Church. 

No  help  was  to  be'  opected  from  the  empiie.  Unable  to  aid 
ilseli  It  had  rccoune  to  the  Visigoihs  (see  Coins).    Ataulphus 

-^■•ij.^'""''"*.  daughter  oi  the  emperor  Theodatius,  wham 
Ik  had  aariied  against  the  wish  of  her  brother 
tDleitdSpaiain^w,  as  thcally  of  theimpice.  He 
edm4I5,  bulaflH  the  ^Kedily  ensuing  murder  n!  bis 
mardererindutceitOfSlgeric.Willia  (415-410),  who  was  elected 
to  the  kingdom,  contiuued  his  work.  He  destroyed  Ibe  AUns, 
and  drove  the  Vandab  and  Suebi  inio  the  oonh-weit.  Then  he 
banded  Spain  back  to  ibe  imperial  officials,  Ihat  it  to  say,  lo 
weikncsa  and  cmrupiion,  and  marched  with  all  hia  people  into 
the  Second  Aquitaine,  the  south-west  o(  modern  Fiance,  which 
had  hein  luigned  to  Ihem  by  Hgnorius  as  a  home  and  a  reward. 
From  this  dale  till  Iho  very  end  of  Ibe  reign  of  Amalaric  (stl- 
Sji).  the  seat  o!  the  Vitigoihi     ■ 
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cnce  over  it.  But  fn  an  iniervil  al  mora  than  l«enty-£ve  years 
they  atood  apart.  Soothem  Spain  was  overrun  and  plundered 
by  the  Vandals  befon  tbeir  departure  for  Africa.  In  436 
Theodotic  II.  (45J--4M)  entered  Spain  as  ally  of  Aviiui,  whom 
be  had  himself  raised  la  the  empire  in  CauL  He  defeaied  ihe 
Roman  tenitora  of  the  Tarracoucntis  and  the  Suebi,  pulling 
tlieii  king  (o  deiih,  and  advanced  it  Ui  at  MJrida.  But  he  was 
recalled  lo  Gaul,  and  hia  relum  was  accompanied  by  outragca 
against  ihe  Roman  cities.  Maiorien  (4(7-461),  the  last  capable 
tmpcTor  of  the  West,  proposed  lo  make  Spain  the  basis  of  his 
attack  on  the  VandiJs  at  Carthage  till  his  fieet  mat  destroyed 
hy  them  In  the  harbour  of  Canhagena.  The  fiatiiddal  murderer 
andsuecB!.)ro[Theodoric,Euric  (466-48  s)  followed  his  brolher's 
policy  in  Spain.  Wiih  the  eitinclion  of  the  Wealem  Empire 
(476  or  479)  the  kings  of  Ihe  Visigoths  became  more  and  more 
Ihe  rcprcjenlalives  of  aulborily,  which  they  eiercised  on  Roman 

emperor  ■!  ConstaniincfJe.    But  tbe  continued  eiisience  of  the 


ofeacun  Suevic  tlBgdom  In  die  nortk-wtM,  tbt  eSaOlve  inda- 
pendeoccol  geveni  districts,  and  the  ruleof  otben  by  the  Roman 
•cnalort,  proves  that  the  legioni  actually  under  Viiigathfc  rule 
were  not  caiensive.  Afler  tbe  defeat  and  death  of  Altiic  IL 
(485-507}  at  VouUIf  tbe  ibutered  Visigoth  power  was  pnierved 
fnm  destruction  at  Ihe  htndt  of  the  Fcankiib  king  QovIt  Iq.v.) 
by  Theodocic,  tbe  Cotbic  king  of  Italy.  But  on  hit  death  the 
advance  of  Ibe  Fiinkt  began  agaiu.  Amalaiic  (507-531)  Bed 
from  Naibaone,  to  ncet  t}ie  usual  violent  end  61  a  Yiaigolbic 
king  at  Baralooa. 

The  Ime  of  Ihe  Wgotblc  kioga  of  Spain  beginB,  strictly  speak- 
ing, with  hit  succestorTheudis  (5]i-S4S),  an  (^rogolb  appointed 
by  Theodoric  to  act  as  guanlian  of  Amalaric  KtOaimlif^ 
had  acquired  great  poasessiont  in  the  valley  of  Ihe  fk^wafe 
Ehro  by  marriage  wiih  a  Roman  lady.  .  It  WM  a  Kimt^-a. 
pivemmcnl,  and  not  a  people,  which  wai  established  in  Spain 
with  Theudit.  The  Visigoihs  had  been  aucb  Romaaiied  during 
their  eetablishment  In  Gaul,  and  we  hear  of  eu3  eiodus  as  having 
accompanied  Amalaric  Tlie  example  of  Theudis  is  enough  lo 
show  Ihat  the  taw  of  the  Theadosias  code  which  forbade  the 
marriage  cd  Romans  aod  barbarians  was  not  regarded  by  the 
Goths.    It  remained  Indeed  unrepealed,  a  .        ,         , 


e,  kHig  after  It  had  bi 
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ilb  Theudis,  and  fell  Ic 
may  be  described  at  having  been  al  once  Roman  and  bad. 
In  so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  the  Visigoths  it  was  Inltuenccd 
for  the  *K«e.  TTicir  monaicky  waa  elective,  Unti!  the  death 
of  Amalaric  Ihe  choice  wit  confined  to  one  family,  but  be  wat 
■he  last  of  his  line.  The  kings  tiled  to  make  the  eroirn  hete- 
dilary,  and  the  nobles,  Viugoihic  leiiurci,  and  Roman  inujoro 
lelied  every  opportunity  to  keep  it  elective.  Spain  presented 
a  forecast  of  the  anarchy  of  PolincL  Of  the  twenty-three  kln^ 
belwien  Thendis  and  Boderic  hvi  were  certainly  murdered,  one 
wu  deposed,  and  three  were  tonsured  by  tricks  or  open  force. 
Of  the  others  some  were  pasaiug  phantoms,  and  the  records  of 
Ihe  later  times  of  the  kingdom  arc  so  obscute  that  we  cfinnot  he 
(ure  of  knowing  Ihe  names  of  lU  who  perished  by  violence. 

Tbe  administtatjoo  which  these  Lings  of  unstable  authority 
had  to  direct  waa  esMntially  the  Roman  system.  The  great 
oHoeti,  whclbcr  nominaUy  Visigoth  or  nominally  Roman— 
unmts  or  unatorci — continued  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and 
eiempiioas  of  Ihe  ardi  senaUrim  in  Ihe  last  dayi  of  the  em|Mre. 
They  lived  surrounded  by  muliiiudes  of  seoii-tcjvile  (oloii,  or 
fiixners,  bound  to  the  soil,  of  actual  slaves,  and  ol  buicttatd, 
whom  they  gave  rations  {bucalalui 
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he  Catholic  cleisr.    But 

.y  had  spread  much  lieyond  the  ei 


lost  diys  o[ 
Viugoihic  kingdom.    The  spread  of  Mihommedanism  was  so 

Id  believe  that  Ihe  country  had  hem  thoroughly  cbriilianlnd. 
ic  his  headquirleis  at  Seville,  endeavoured 
sleiy  of  the  diocese  of  Spain  by  occupying 
Mauriianii  Tingiiana,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Ihe  ra* 
imperial  officers  at  Ccuia.  He  was  in  due  course  "***»* 
murdered  at  Seville  by  Theudigisd  (548-540)  "bo  '"^ 
was  himself  promptly  slain.  The  reigns  of  his  two  succcsson, 
Agila  (s*9-SS4)  tod  Aihana^ld  (554-567),  coincided  with  the 
reign  of  Jutliniin  aod  the  (emporary  revival  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  Alhanagfld  called  on  the  Imperial  officers  lo  help  him 
against  Agiti,  and  paid  for  their  as^tance  by  the  surrender  of 
Ihe  province  of  Baetica.  On  his  death  there  wis  an  obscure 
intetiegnum  of  five  moolhs,  which  ended  by  the  election  ol 
liuva  (167-572),  the  governor  of  Natbonne.  Ihe  surviving 
remnant  of  the  Visigoth  power  10  the  north  ol  the  Pyienecs. 
Liuva  did  noi  come  to  Spain,  but  associaled  his  brother  Leovigild 
(567-586)  with  biro.  The  reigns  of  Leovigild  and  of  his  son 
Reccared  are  the  greatest  in  the  list  of  the  Visigoth  kingdom  iv 
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Spu'n.  Tbt  fifhn  wu  muutatly  ft  min  o[  gmt  tnofr  ^ho 
cowed  h[i  onniTy  noMca  by  muider,  forced  the  Onapeduia  lo 
recognize  his  superfority,  swept  my  the  Sucvic  kingdom  which 
hid  lingeied  in  the  nonh-west.  ud  checked  Ibe  nidi  of  the 
Buques.  Tb  Bccun  the  suoceuion  in  hie  ttialy  he  u»dittd 
hii  uBi  Hemenegild  and  Rccared  with  himself.  Re  ws>  the 
GnC  Visgothic  king  who  wore  the  ciown,  ind  it  woizld  ippeu 
that  he  threw  off  >11  prelencs  of  *Uigi*nc«  to  the  emfHic  The 
terie*  of  the  Vivgotldc  gold  coins  bcgmt  with  him,  Mid  it  Is  to  be 
noted  ihil  while  the  eailint  tee  stiucic  in  the  oune  of  the  emperor 
JtistEniin,  the  impeiial  supencripiion  diuppeu*  in  Ibe  kler. 
Leovigihl  drove  the  iniperiil  officer*  fiora  Seville  md  Cordova, 
though  they  Kill  reWlBed  control  of  the  coast.  His»onHenoene- 
gild,  to  whom,  he  entrusted  the  govemmeiil  of  Baetics,  wis 
matried  to  I  Frankith  princess.  Infermaniages  had  not  been 
nncommon  between  Frank  and  Vbigoth,  but  tbey  had  rarely 
led  lo  any  other  tesull  than  to  aubject  the  Arian  Udio  wbo  were 
•ent  from  Spain,  or  the  Catholic  liuJies  who  came  from  Fiann, 
to  blows  and  mordcr  by  Ihdr  husbsnds  and  their  bnibinds' 
familieg.  Ingonda  the  FtsnUih  wife  of  HermenegOd,  with  the 
help  ol  Leandro,  irchUshop  o(  Seville,  the  brother  and  pre- 
dcccsior  of  the  more  funons  Isdore  li.t.).  peisuaded  bei  husband 
to  lenonnce  Arfanism.    He  revolted  against  fail  father,  wu 

The  reign  of  Reccared  (s96-(iot)  is  fjnioua  In  Spanish  hiilory 
for  the  eslaWlshincnt  of  Catholidsm  as  the  religion  o(  the  aute. 
Reccued  am!  have  seen  froui  the  eumple  of  the  Franks  that 
the  support  ol  the  Church  was  a  great  element  of  strength  for 
the  Crown.  He  made  the  change  at  the  Third  Council  o[  Toledo. 
If  Rccc&red  hoped  to  secure  the  pei^Iuance  of  his  dynasty  he 
was  mistaken.  His  son  Ltava  the  second  (Aoi-tej)  wu  murdered 
by  an  Arian  reaction  beuled  by  Wittctic  (tej-Sio).  The 
Catholics  regained  power  by  his  cvertiirow,  but  they  could  not 


r  (610 
Siscbut  (6ii-dio},ReccuedII.  (610-611),  Swintetli,  assoi 
with  his  son  Reccimer  (6ai-6ji),  Sisinand  (6J1-636),  Chinlila 
(63S-640),Tulga  (640-64i),Chinduwialh(6(i-6si),  Recmwinth 
(6<9-6ji).    The  growing  weakness  ol  the  Merovingiani  saved 

.the  north.  The  prostration  ol  the  empire  in  the  Eut  by  Avar 
and  Per^n  Invasions  enal>Ied  them  to  drive  the  imperial  officers 
from  the  coast  towns.    But  the  kingdom  wu  growing  inlenully 
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ounted  for  the  Mahommedjn  conquest. 
Contemporaiies  speak  of  him  with  respect,  and  he  appears  (o 
have  been  a  well-meaning  man  who  endeavoured  to  check  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  »nd  t  he  penecution  of  Ibe  Jem,  and  who 
resisted  the  dictation  of  the  pope.  His  reign  ended  in  turmoil, 
and  perhaps  by  murder.  With  Roderic,  whose  "  tnraultnoua  " 
election  wu  the  work  ol  WItia's  enemies,  the  line  of  tbe  VEsIgoth 
hlnss  is  considend  lo  hive  ended. 

The  Visigolh  kingdom  pteients  an  appeinuKX  ol  cobennce 
which  was  very  far  from  corresponding  to  tbe  tcality.  At  the 
j,,^^^^  head  was  the  king,  lurrnundcd  by  bit  household  of 
ifsiMiAr  I'i'det,  tnd  aided  by  the  palatines,  great  ofEctrt  of 
VM>»iafc  stale  imitated  from  Ihe  impetial  model.  At  the  bead 
Kiafitm.  of  the  provinces,  eight  In  number,  were  dukes,  and 
the  cities  were  governed  by  counts.  Both  welt,  at  least  in 
theory,  officets  named  by  the  king  and  removable  by  him.  The 
king  was  advised  by  councils,  made  trp  by  a  combination  of 
a  senate  of  the  great  men,  and  of  the  ecdesiuticil  counoTi 
which  had  met  under  the  Roman  rule  and  tbu  of  the  lolennl 


Alias  Uiw-  The  foRMtfn  o(  the  cound  'wu  tiot  cnnplete 
vntil  the  eiUbUihnieni  of  Catholicism  u  the  auu'idiiOD. 
But  from  the  reign  of  Reccared  till  the  Arab  iDvaAm  ibey  met 
■Uteen  times  in  all,  generally  11  Toledo  in  the  church  of  Sanla 
Leocadia,  Purely  eaJesiastical  matters  were  fint  discussed  by 
the  deigy  alone.  Then  the  great  men,  Visigoth  and  Ramln, 
ioined  with  the.  clergy,  and  the  aflaiis  of  the  kingdom  wetc 
debited.  Tfie  Lifa  Ifiii^ottonn  were  elabontad  in  thc*e 
councils  (see  GciMiNic  Liw).  But  there  wis  moie  ijraw  than 
reiliiy  in  this  parade  of  government  by  Tree  discusitfa  u>d  by 
law.  There  was  no  eflectlve  admiruslnlion  10  enforce  tbe  law. 
T^  ffahemmtdan  Ctnfwif.— How  utteriy  weak  it  wu  ciB 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  wusbaltoed  tiy  the  feeble  Matkm 
Invuion  of  711.  Tbe  dinger  from  Afria  had  been  Hvt^ 
patent  for  half  a  century.  During  the  reign  of  itrn\im, 
Wiliia  the  Uoslem  masters  of  northern  Afiks  had  '"■ 
pressed  the  town  of  Ceuia,  the  last  icmnant  of  the  Byuntine 
possessions,  very  dosely,  and  it  hid  been  ndieved  by  suppbei 
ftom  Spiln.  Only  the  want  of  ihipa  hid  prevented  tbe  Uabom- 
medans  from  mastering  the  town,  and  crocaing  the  Itiaiti,  ind 
now  Ihii  de6ciency  wu  supf^ed  by  the  Christlins  Ihemietvcs. 
It  seems  to  be  certain  that  Julian,  the  Impnial  count  or  govenw 
of  Ceutl,  acting  in  concert  with  (be  family  and  faction  of  Wilii^ 
who  sought  his  help  against  Roderic,  provided 'vessels  to  tzans- 
port  the  Berber  Tirik  (TEriq)  across  the  Uraits.  l^rft,  the 
general  of  the  caliph's  governor  in  uorlhem'  Afrka,  UOaL  h. 
Nosair,  wu  invited  u  in  ally  by  the  conspiraton,  iibo  biped  10 
make  U3t  of  him  and  then  send  him  btck.  He  cane  with  a  imall 
force,  but  with  theceitalnly  of  finding  alliel,  and  on  being  joined 
by  another  detachment  of  Berbcn  mirched  inland.'  On  the 
iqth  of  July  711  he  inet  Roderic  near  the  Lago  de  la  Jandi 
between  Medina  Sidonii  md  Vejer  de  li  Froniera.  He  had 
perhaps  already  been  Joined  by  Spanish  illin.  It  is  at  lean 
certain  that  in  tbe  battle  the  eneniei  of  Roderic  pasMd  ant  10 
the  invader.  The  Visigoth  kuig  wu  routed  and  disippeiii  fcDiB 
authentic  history.  There  is  some  probit)ility  that  he  did  not 
perish  in  Ibe  bittle,  but  escaped  to  fall  two  yean  later,  it 
Seguyjuela  near  Salamanca,  in  iclion  with  Merwan  the  wa 
of  MHH.  A  vngle  blow  delivered  u  much  by  Chiisiian 
u  by  Moslem  hands,  sufficed  to  cut  the  bond  which  seemed  to 
hold  the  kingdom  together,  and  lo  scatter  lu  fragments  all 
over  Ihe  soil  of  the  Fminsula.  Through  these  frag-  nrM*- 
menli  Tarik  marched  without  a  sin^  check  of  in  ' 
portance.  Before  the  end  of  711  be  had  advanced  1 
far  north  uAklU.  < 
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compleled.  Mbida  wu  Ihe  only  town  which  olfered  an  honour- 
able resistance.  During  713  and  714  the  north  wu  fubdued 
In  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  when  MOsI  and  TUik  were 
recalled  to  Damascus  by  tbe  ciliph  the  pTDgreu  o[  the  Hoilenu 
was  not  delayed.  In  71!  Ihey  crossed  the  Pyr««tei,  aid  con- 
tinued their  Inva^onl  of  Ciul  till  they  met  Ihe  lolid  power  of  the 
ADitruian  Franks  at  Foltlcn  731  (see  CRailes  Maitei  and 
CiunuTE.  B.  IfA,  lo).  The  rush  of  Ihe  Mahomiaedaii  flood 
sent  terror  all  over  Europe,  but  the  liitleopposiltanilenninntered 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  ii  10  be  euily  e»plained,  ind  iheTtciory, 
though  genuine,  wu  mote  specious  than  lubslinliil.  Thit  the 
lleuteninti  ol  the  caliph  at  Dsmueos  should  take  Ibe  place  ol 
the  Visigoth  kln^,  Iheir  dukes  and  counts  leenwd  to  many  M 
toss  and  to  a  still  greater  number  a  gain.  Tbe  great  landowners. 
lo  whonl  patriotism  wu  unknown  and  whose  reli^oul  Ilith  vu 
tepid,  were  u  ready  to  pay  Iribule  10  Ihe  caliph  u  to  tender 
serVFCe  to  one  of  their  own  body  who  had  became  king  by  vMcdcb 
or  rntrigne.  On  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  who.  tbou^  1  sraaU 
minority  of  tbe  Invaders,  were  the  ruling  element,  there  wai  a 
marked  absence  ol  prosclytiiing  leil.  They  tieated  theacenpa- 
lion  of  Spain  as  a  flnanciil  speculation  more  thin  *s  «  «ar  for 
the  faith.  The  Arab,  though  he  produo 
wuihe  least  finallcal  of  the  foBowen  of  the  Pi 

men  who  would  pay  Iribule  the  free  eiercisc  of  theh 
Rlifton.   He  cyiilcaliy  avowed  ■  grealtr  bhing  tn  Ifac  poll  ti 
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pud  by  tlie  ChrlMiu  Iban  far  hk  naivntan.  1:1c  Siiuioh 
Ronun  and  the  Viiiialb,  (o-cBUed,  of  ib^i  epoch  of  pooniai  oE 
spirit,  Atcuitomvd  u  he  wu  ta  oupoiud  with  one  mulcr  aittt 
uwthcr,  aaw  oothing  diahanoonbk  in  nultijic  lu^  4n  anuigb- 
menl.  lluil  it  nu  nude  h  rultei  ol  reconL  In  Uuidi  the 
duLc  whom  LhrAraba  knew  IS  Tad  mil  becnme  A  tiibutuy  prince, 
ind  his  family  retaidnl  ibe  princ^Aiity  for  genencinru.  He  no 
doubt  coEitTtvvd  to  induce  the  Anbs  to  nco^ua  him  u  the 
owner  ol  whtl  JuLd  been  pubhc  doDnin,  ud  nude  nn  excelknc 
bugniiL  The  Siaajijr  of  Witiii  did  obuin  poueuion  nl  an 
immenH  itretcll  of  the  land  of  the  itate  in  Andihuia  on  mndiiioQ 
of  pifingliibute.  One  of  tben,  by  mae  Aidabul,  «u deprived 
ol  hfa  tnUlug  at  ■  l>tn  d«*  on  the  grouod  Ihit  he  held  men 
land  than  could  be  taldy  leR  In  the  hands  ol  a  Chtkiian.  Evcry- 
wbae  UndowDcn  made  the  baigain,  and  the  monuteria  and 
the  dtiei  foUowsd  their  cample.  Nor  waa  whiaissioa  and  pay- 
ment oi  UibuteaU  that  they  were piepued  id  give.  Uanypio- 
feued  Chemsdm  coovetta  to  Mahommedaniui.  Id  the  Doith 
one  great  Visigoth  family  not  cniy  accepted  Uam,  but  founded 
a  dynaaly,  with  ita  opilal  at  Sangoaia.  Khich  played  a  stiiriiig 
pan  in  the  Slh  and  «lb  centuTies,  the  BeDi-Caii,  or  Beni-Lope. 
To  the  maA  ol  the  population  the  conqueu  was,  for  the  prewmt, 
a  puie  gain.  The  Jews,  escaped  from  brutal  pefsccution,  wen 
the  eagecallieiolthe  Atafas.  As  the  conqueron  awepi  away  the 
Roman  fUal  lystem,  which  the  Vitigollu  had  letnincd,  aod  n- 
pla»d  it  by  a  poll  lax  (which  was  not  levied  •a  old  men,  women, 
children,  cripples  oi  the  very  pMi]  and  a  land  tat,  the  gain  to 
the  downtrodden  lerfa  of  the  6x  wi*  {Hnieote.  They  acqaind 
personal  freedom.    Add  to  this  that  a  slave  who  professed  Islam 

master,  that  Ailanism  had  not  been  quite  looted  out,  ihai  the 
oounliy  dEstlicts  were  sliil  largely  pagan,  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  within  a  generation  Mahoounedan  Spain  was  full 
of  renegades  who  formed  In  all  piDhability  a  majority  of  its 
population  and  a  inoBt  important  sodal  and  poljtical  elrmcnl. 
Tlie  Arab!  at  £nt  were  cnnlenl  to  take  a  fifth  of  the  land  to 
ooniUtute  the  public  domain,  or  tkrm,  out  of  wfaidi  M>  held 
on  military  tenure  were  proiAded  for  the  chitfa  oi  the  conquerfng 

If  this  moderate  policy  bad  been  or  could  have  been  attadily 
punued,  the  Invader*  would  In  all  ptobsbility  have  foinded  a 
lasting  stale-  But  It  could  not  be  punued,  since  It  required  for 
its  BtqiIIfatioii  a  comisteDcy,  and  a  power  to  act  on  a  definite 
poUtlol  principle,  of  which  the  Mahomraedan  coHiucrDn  were 
absobildy  destitute.  Nor  faiul  Spain  been  conquered  by  a  single 
race.  The  Invaders  were  a  coalition  of  Arabs,  Syriana  and 
Berbers.  The  Arab  wasincurably  anarchical, and  wasanohleitha 
bad  no  political  idea  eicept  the  tribal  one.  That  their  penooal 
dignity  must  be  anened  and  lecogniied  was  the  bst  artlde 
in  the  need  of  these  descendant*  of  the  heroes  of  the  desert. 
Tltey  looked  down  on  the  Syrian,  Ihey  thought  the  Berber  a  lout 
■nd  a  plebeian,  they  scorned  the  renegade,  and  called  him  ■  slave 
(Dd  son  of  a  stare.  They  fou^t  out  the  old  tribal  rivaldcs  of 
Arabia  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  on  the  Vega  of 
Granada.  They  planted  the  Berber  down  on  the  Meak,  ill- 
watered,  and  wind-swept  central  plateau.  He  revolted,  and  they 
(trove  to  subdue  him  by  the  tword.  He  deserted  his  poor  abate 
of  the  conqirered  land,  and  In  many  cases  returned  to  lUrlca. 
The  conflict  for  the  caliphate  (».».)  between  Omayyad  and 
AbhisM  removed  all  shadow  e(  control  by  the  head  of  the 
Mahommedan  worid,  and  Spain  was  given  up  to  mere  anatdiy. 
The  treaties  made  with  the  Christians  were  soon  violated,  and  it 
seemed  as  It  Ishun  would  destroy  Itsdf.  From  that  fale  it  was 
preserved  by  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  Abdunahman  (Abdarrah- 
man  b.  Moawiya)  the  Omayyad  [7J8),  one  of  the  lew  prlnceiof 
bit  home  wbo  neaped  masaaetc  at  (he  hu<b  of  the  Ahbaaldes. 
With  the  help  of  bb  dansmen  among  the  Araba,  and  to  a  lar^ 
Client  of  the  renepdes  wbo  oamled  as  Us  dienta,  by  daft,  by 
the  award,  by  keeping  down  the  Iknatleal  Berber  eknsnt,  and 
by  forming  a  mercenary  anny  of  African  negroM,  and  alter  ihMy 
years  of  b^od  and  battle,  Abdnrrsboun  Immded  th«  (ndependial 
andnte,  which  in  the  lOth  centoiy  became  Ih*  ctiiphate  of 
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thcamit  wu*  strong  nan,  weak  when  be  was  tut,  faul  eRfplioo- 
ally  rich  in  able  men.  Us  rulers  had  10  fight  the  Aisb  aoblea  as 
aatb  aa  the  Christiana,  and  Ibe  real  basis  of  their  power  wu  tbeir. 
slave  army  ol  negroes,  oc  ol  Christian  slaves,  largely  Slavonians 
sold  by  tfaeir  German  capion  to  the  Jew  slave  trsdcn  of  Verdun, 
and  by  Uxa  brought  to  Spain,  llieae  janissaiica  at  £ia( 
gave  them  victory,  and  then  dotmyed  them. 

Siidi  a  kingdom  as  this  needed  only  attack  Iran  ■  moie 
solidly  olganiied  power  u>  be  shattered.  The  Christian  enemit* 
of  the  MahoHUnedana  were  for  long  weak  and  no  less  c^^hm 
aoaichkal  than  themaelves,  but  they  were  never  auoaor 
aliogetl^ei'  Granting,  and  (hey  had,  what  tbe  Aiab  (a*Ai*na. 
and  Berber  bad  not,  a  tradition  of  taw  aod  a  capadty  lor  form' 
Ing  an  organised  polity  and  a  stale.  They  are  to  be  sought  for 
along  the  line  of  the  mountains  ol  the  north.  In  the  centre  were 
the  Basques,  dwellmg  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  kept 
against  the  Mahommedan  the  independ^oe  they  had  vindicated 
against  the  Visigoth.  On  the  east  ol  the  Basques,  along  the  line 
of  the  Pyrenees,  were  others  of  kindred  blood,  who  also  kept  a 
rude  freedom  on  ^e  sbpes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  mounlaina. 
The  Arab  passed  through  them,  going  and  returning  to  and  f ram 
Gaul,  hut  he  never  fully  caoquered  them.  The  names  of  their 
leaders  Oatd  Jemlna  and  Inigo  Arista  are  altogether  legendary. 
Bui  here  were  the  roots  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  of  Sobtarbe 
and  Aragon.  In  the  earliest  times  thesr  moat  pressing  foe  was 
not  the  Arab  or  Berber  so  much  as  the  Cirolingiin.  It  was  at 
thdr  hands  that  Charlemagne  (f.c),  while  returning  from  his 
etpedltlon  to  Saragassa,  suffered  that  disaster  to  his  rearguard 
at  Roncesvalln  which  is  more  famous  in  poetry  than  important 
in  history.  With  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Sfnniili  Moslem  Bcni-Cail  the 
Bssques  drove  off  the  counts  and  wardens  of  the  majchea  of 
the  Carolinginns.  On  the  eastem  extremity  of  Ihe  Pyteneet 
the  Franks  found  no  native  free  population.  Here,  mainly 
under  the  leadership  al  Louis  the  Pious,  they  formed  Iha 
Marca  Hlspanlca,  where  Fiankish  counts  and  wardens  of  tbe 
marches  gradually  gained  ground.  By  the  reign  of  Charles 
Ihe  Fata  principality  had  been  founded.  WiUred  die  Hair^- 
the  Cimti  VlUoiia,  10  called  because  Im  counlahip  wia  poor 
atid  covered  with  scrub  wood,  and  not  because  the  palms  ol 
his  hands  were  covered  with  hair  as  Ihe  Icgud  has  it — became 
the  founder  of  the  countsof  fiarcekina. 

TIm  grestist  destiny  was  preserved  for  the  Christian  remnant 
which  stood  out  to  the  west  of  the  Basques,  in  Ihe  mountains  of 
AatiiHas.  Petayo,  wliom  they  diose  for  king,  and  his  victory  of 
Covadonga,  ate  well  nigh  as  legendary,  and  are  quile  as  obscure 
BsCacd  Jimenci  and  Jfligo  Arista.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  this 
le^on  were  planted  the  seeds  of  Ibe  klogdam  of  Castile  and  Lean, 
Ihe  dominant  pomr  of  the  Spain  of  the  fnturg.  The  total  silence 
of  the  ronterapocaiy  chronide,  called  by  the  name  at  Isidore  of 
Be)B,  shows  that  in  the  south  of  Spam,  where  the  writer  lived, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  mlBtance  made  in  (be  wrth.  The 
neit  Christian  aulhorities  belong  to  the  latter  pact  of  the  sth 
century.  It  Is  tbeRfore  with  the  wvuing  that  the  dates  can' 
only  b*  given  as  probably  correct  that  tbe  three  Stit  Christian 
kings  can  be  said  Id  have  rdgned  from  Ti<  to  757.  Pelayo  ()!&* 
7J7),  his  biothor  PavUa  (737'739)~of  whcan  we  only  know  that 
he  Is  laid  ta  have  been  killed  by  a  bear  while  faimling — and. 
Alpbonso  I.,  tbg  Catholic  (7J9-757),  Hand  as  little  mote  than 
naraca.  WUIe  Ibe  Invaston  of  Gaul  waa  stUl  going  on  Manna, 
the  chief  of  the  Berben  settled  in  Boith'WcUem  Spain,  bad 
icvoJted  against  tbe  caliph's  Ueutcnanta.  In  740  caine  tbe  gmt 
geneialievoltoftheBeibera.  In75oplagaa,f(illD«iBgOBdnNi^ 
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L  duke  Of  Casla- 
bria  and  aan-hi^w  of  Pelqn,  constituted  the  king-  _._£„  ^ 
dom  «Uch  tba  Aiaba  eallad  Galbda.     It  answered  ^^  " 
doatly  t*  da  old  Komaii  pioviiBe  of  the  same  name — 
extCDdiiig  fran  tbe  Bay  of  Biscay  la  the  line  of  tbe  Dneto,  fma 

waadividedinto  two  bell*.  Alongtbesboreiotttiebay.andin  the 
i^Ueyiof  theanuncainatothcDonhaDlwcMiCwasInhabiledi 
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but  •  gml  bdrtil  dcwhtba  aeptnted  ft  from  the  rtgiau  in 
wUcfaUieHDileaiircRfifhliacautibeiiownqiuiTeli.  AI[Aoiuii 
■wept  all  through  tlut  Hgion,  ilrody  maic  than  lull  depopu' 
Utcd,  sUyipg  the  lingering  rcmnanti  ol  the  Ijerbcn,  and  carrying 

back  the  lurviving  ChiiMiuB  to  tbe  nonh.    Be 

ol  wa5te  the  CfamtiaD  Jtingdom  developed;  iro 

Alphooso  L  to  the  rcign  ol  Rimiro  II.  (?3i-i)so)  it  vaa  lubject  to 

None  piiua  appeared  on  the  coaat  in  the  gth  centuiy,  but  made 
BD  pennaoeM  Mttlementl.  Aa  tbe  population  grew,  it  puabed 
down  to  tbe  plain  of  Leon  and  Castile,  The  advance  is  marked 
bj  tbe  tnnovals  ^  tbe  capital  iorward  from  Caogas  de  Ofla  lo 
CKicdo,  From  Oviedo  to  Leon,  and  by  tbe  settlement  of  adven- 
Inroua  frontier  men  in  tbe  ancient  Baidulia,  which  [ram  their 
"  pecfa,"  and  tooma  of  itrcngtbt  gained  the  name  of  CastiUa^ 
tbe  castles.  Burgos  became  iu  centre.  Tbe  Montafia  (hill 
CDunliy)  of  Burgoi,  end  in  parttculai  the  district  called  the  Alloa 
of  Laia,  was  th«  atiik  ol  the  henei  of  the  Caitilian  ihaii  in  the 
recon^uest— tbe  count  Porcclloa,  and  the  judge  o(  tbe  people, 
Lain  Calvo,  the  infanla  of  Lara,  tbe  baalanl  Mudarta.  and 
Kny  Dial  of  Bivai,  in  whose  lives  legend  and  history  aie  mingled 
beyond  dilentatiglenunt,  and  of  whom  tome  are  pure  figure*  of 
TQEoance,  By  a  process  which  was  going'On  clievrhere  in  Euiope 
the  fnmtjei  settled  into  a  new  political  orgauistn.  As  the  Una, 
Hi^umka  on  the  east  became  the  county  ol  BiiceloDa,  to  the 
chiefs  of  Gardulia  became  tbe  counts  a(  Castile,  Ihen  the  conot 
of  Castite,  the  rival  ol  the  king  at  Lson,  ud  ID  time  the  king  of 
Castile,  ai>d  head  of  Christian  Spain. 

There  is  much  in  tbe  intemal  history  of  thai  kingdom  which 
stands  apart  from  the  general  devdopmcnt  of  western  Europe, 
from  which  it  was  shut  out.  In  all  the  long  period  Irom  Pelayo  to 
Ramiio  H.  only  one  event  occurred  which  had  much  tendency 
to  bring  the  Christiana  of  the  north-west  into  dose  lelslionl 
with  llieii  neighhouis  of  the  same  faith  norlb  of  tbe  Pyrenees. 
TUs  wu  the  discovery,  or,  In  strict  ecdesiastiul  language,  tbe 
"  Invention  "  of  the  liody  of  St  Junes  the  Apostle  io  tbe  leigii 
of  Alphooso  II.  tbe  Chaste  (iSq^S*]).  The  sbtinf  at  Santiago 
in  C^Ucia  was  accepted  in  an  age  vhea  evidence  and  criticisoi 
were  wards  of  no  meaning,  and  it  attracted  pilgrims,  who  brought 
trade.  But,  apart  fnra  this  opening  for  fonign  inf  uence,  the 
Christians  were  left  to  develop  their  order  untouched  by  alien 
examples,  and  Ihey  developed  from  the  Visigoth  monarchy. 
The  men  wbo  nited  Pelayo  on  the  shield  believed  themseiTcs 
t»  be  ekcting  a  successor  to  RodeHc,  and  indeed  they  were. 
Hiey  continued  for  a  time  to  call  themselves  Goths,  and  lo 
cUim  Gc>thic  rlescent,  which  had  become  far  them  very  much 
■lul  ducznt  from  Ilw  companwia  of  the  caoquerar  was  lo 
Engliibmen  of  the  14th  ol  ijth  onturies  and  la.te[--4Uilher 
name  for  nobility  ol  blood.  Then  was  the  same  king  poswising 
theoretically  almost  absolute  power,  both  administrative  and 
legislative:  the  nun*  not^  who  limited  his  eSective  power  by 
rebellion,  tberr  constant  eSert  to  keep  the  ciown  elective,  and 
his  no  lea  steady,  lad  by  tbe  io(h  centnry  vjctorious,  effort  lo 
make  it  hereditary;  the  same  distinction  between  the  few  free, 
who  are  also  the  rich  ovmtn  of  land,  and  the  many  serfs,  whoare 
partial  bondsmen,  o  the  sisra  pun  and  tbnple.    But  tbe  fact 


rfghu  to  foUow  hb 
ccntDiy  had  alwDihed  lerfdoo 
•wk  before  tbe  idga  of  Ramiro  IL  In  spite  ol  revolts  ana 
of  fratiiddal  stnggia  a  sUte  was  fotmed.  To  the  eaat  of  it, 
tbe  NavantM,  having  rid  tbemselvea  of  the  Carolmgian  count* 
■nd  marchers,  had  made  a  kingdom  ia  theii  mosntaina,  and 
beyond  (ben  the  Uttle  Ene  latrilocfas  of  the  centra]  PyMDca 
'  uidBg,in  nbotdinalioa  lo  tbe  NavaireK  king  at 
.    The  Arab  calM  then  Uie  Cbriatiina  at  Al  Frank, 
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rabman  I.  (y^i-jpa)  lo  the  befinBiag  at  the  tdgn  «l 

Abdurrahman  III.  l^fit-gii}  Uabommedan  Spain  had  yi^wfc 
shared  the  usual  fortune*  ol  an  Oriental  monirdiy.  '^'iji!^ 
A  strong  amir,  such  a*  Abdurrahmso  1.  or  hi*  ■*•**■•■ 
grandson  Hakam  L  (796-Sis),  could  enforce  obedieace  by  arma, 
or  by  murds,  bat  it  wa*  the  rule  of  Ibe  inoat  pugnacious  and  tbe 
hardest  hitler.  Even  with  him  it  wa*  oftea  only  apparent. 
On  the  upper  frontier,  ahicb  is  now  Aragon,  the  "  ViaJaoth  " 
Beni-Casl  ruled,  doing  homage  and  paying  liibule  intermittently, 
supported  by  a  Isyal  popuLitton  of  aaiive  Mibommedans,  whose 
Christian  or  noniuiaUy  Chrisiian  fathers  bad  been  Ibeit  tol- 
k>wen  before  ihe  cowpiest.  The  "  Moors,"  so  called,  who 
afterwards  filled  (be  liingdom  of  Aragon  were  of  native  bbod. 
Tidcdo,  rdying  on  the  immense  military  strength  ol  its  position, 
was  more  often  in  rebellion  than  in  tubordinalioii.  The  mas- 
sacre which  Hakam  I.  effected  by  a  lavish  use  of  fraud  cowed 
it  only  for  a  time.  Abdurrahman  III.  found  it  indepQidenl 
again  when  he  came  to  the  throoe,  and  had  to  besiege  it  for 
two  yean  before  it  yielded.  The  renegades  grew  in  numbers, 
and  in  faith.  Under  Ihc  influence  of  onhodot  Berber  teachers 
their  fanaticism  ws*  turned  agajmt  the  amir  himself.  Hakam, 
a  wioebibber  much  uapecLed  of  heterodoxy,  bad  to  eipd 
thousands  from  fai»capital.  Part  west  to  people  tbe  town  erf 
Fei,  newly  founded  in  the  Morocco,  by  the  Idrisites.  Fart 
wandered  eastward  to  lound  a  MahoDimedan  state  in  Crete. 
Under  tbe  stimulus  of  Berber  fanatidon  the  tokration  first 
■houin  to  the  Christians  was  turned  to  penecuiion.  A  counter 
fmatidsm  was  aroused  In  tbem,  and  for  yean  the  "  Msrtyn  of 
Cordoba  "  continued  to  force  the  often  reluctant  cadis  to  behead 
them,  by  blasphemipg  the  Prophet.  Tbe  relations  of  the  amir 
to  the  Christiar  bishc^  were  very  much  those  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan  to  the  C/eck  patriarch.  There  were  Spaniards  who, 
like  the  Greeks  of  the  Phanar,  were  the  servile  instruments  of 
their  Moslem  maMer.  Unds  Abdurrahman  II.  (811-851),  who 
spent  his  Life  listening  to  a  favourite  and  highly  accomplished 
Persian  tenor  and  in  the  company  of  dancing  girls,  and  under 
Mahomned  I.  (Ssi-SSC),  the  niggardly  Mondhir  <886-SSS]i 
whose  lime  was  short,  and  Abdalla  (SSS-411),  who  was  feeble. 

From  Ibi*  state  ti  anarchy  the  amirale  was  saved  by  Abdur- 
rahman IU.  (9ti-o4il,  tbe  Akbac  of  hi*  rate.  He  caige  to  IM 
throne  when  half  a  century  of  war  and  murder  had  ^wtr^ 
produced  cxbaustiorL  The  country  was  *w*rrr 
with  brigands,  and  the  communicationa  were 
dangerous  that  seven  yean  had  been  known  to  \ 
during  which  no  canvan  travelled  Irom  Cordova 
There  was  a  dispoaitfon  on  all  bands,  save  among  the  inecon- 
dlable  Christians  of  the  Sierra  de  Rooda,  to  accept  peace  under  a 
capable  master.  The  Arabs  were  beaten  down,  and  the  ttoegadts 
had  gained  most  of  what  they  lougbl  lor  when  the  arisiocracy 
was  cowed.  Abdumhmtii  III,,  an  Oriental  ruler  of  the  great 
stamp,  tadoitrious,  resolute,  capable  of  justice,  magnificent, 
and  free  handed  without  (s^uaion,  was  eminently  quabfied  to 
give  all  tbat  Ui  ptopk  wasted.  Tlie  splendour  of  his  reign  is  a 
commonplace.  Be  rcalwcd  order  even  in  the  Ronda,  and  then 
he  look  tbe  6eld  againal  tbe  Christians.  He  obeyed  Ibt  rule 
which  has  called  upon  all  Ihc  EnteUigcnt  govertkon  of  E^iain  lo 
make  aure  of  lb*  African  coast  by  occupying  it.  He  saw  the 
Chriatian  princes  ol  the  oorth  bDCOme  ha  vassals  and  submit 
to  his  ludgmenl  in  Iheir  quatnls.  But  within  a  period  not  so 
Hfe  hi*  dynasty  wai  extinct  and  bis  kingdom 


Hakam  IL  (061-91^),  Abdurtahmanls  son,  aaunded  tbe 
throiM  In  nwture  years,  and  continued  hu  father's  policy.  A 
lover  of  bo^u,  be  gave  protection  to  writen  and  thiaken  who 
were  not  strictly  orthodox.  From  bis  Christian  nelghboun  he 
had  DOthing  to  feu.  The  anarchy  wbich  biokeout  in  thenortb- 
wc*i.  the  fcingdon  imw  called  Leon,  on  the  death  of  Ramiro  IL 
— wbsae  awa  fought   anoiig  thwaaclvaa   and   tbt  andlM 


inSTOKVI 

codScu  bMntea  Leon  ud  Cutik,  Rodncd  d»  aolr  IcnBfcbble 

power  o(  tbe  oilJpliMa  «m  eratiMd  for  tame  tUrtr  ytaa 
gnat  TigsoT.    Ib  hli  old  «ge,  aw  of  fail  wive*  Sobh  (Ibe  Dny- 
l»uk>,  a  Bisque,  ban  him  die  GrM  Km  born  in  bli  taiao. 
tha  ua  Hhfata  U.  (97^-        ?)  tie  left  tbe  crown.    Tb 
wait  to  tke  luluiui.  ud  ker  tnwted  «|Bit  Ibn    Abl 
Hibonmnl  ban  Abdittdi— an  Anb  of  noble  dacent,  who  fa 
bii  euty  lift  wn  ■  tcribe,  *i)d  who  rote  b]>  making  hinudf  1 
firat  Toihe  mioiatert  and  Ut  the  favourite  wlfa.    Bytheiabe  waa 
pmaoted,  and  in  time  be  brought  tbcir  mhi.    By  her  be 

ajib — lord  chambcTkalu,  prime  adniiter.  peat  domeatle, 

0,  in  abort,  of  tbe  pu|^t  caliph — for  Hlahlm  11-  bx 
all  bia  long  life  waa  noching  ebe — aikd  [n  due 

'   be   reduced   the  eultw   to   buigsificaDce. 

■dminktiatioD  of  HahomniKi  ben   AbdalUi,   who 

la  nyil  name  at-Uauur  Bniah  ("  ibe  vkioriaui 
d")  and  it  leoenlly  kiwwii  u  Uamur  (4.*.),  I> 
d  among  the  glatlt*  of  tba  caliphate  of  Cordova. 
It  waa  the  nde  of  a  itrong  maa  *bo  made,  and  kept  under 
Us  owD  control,  a  laidaaary  annf  of  davea  from  all  nation*. 
Christian  raeicenariea  Ciom  the  north,  Berbers  and  negroci 
from  Africa.  ttHtb  that  boat  be  made  fifty  inva^oos  Into  the 
Christian  territory.  A  more  slatearaanlike  cDnqueror  leading 
a  pcofde  capable  of  ml  ctvilimtioQ  would  have  made  five, 
and  his  work  woold  have  lasted.  Manaur  made  nidi,  and  left 
his  enemies  In  a  position  to  Tegain  all  they  had  lost.  II  matiered 
little  that  be  desolated  the  ahrfne  of  St  Junca  at  ComposteQa, 
tbe  monastery  of  Cardete  in  Castile,  took  Leon,  Pamplnoa  and 
Barcelona,  if  al  the  end  be  Icic  the  mots  ol  the  ChrisLlan  sutcs 
finn  in  the  soil,  and  to  bis  eon  and  successor  as  lujii  only  a 
mercenary  army  without  patriotism  or  loyalty.  In  later  lime* 
Christian  eccluiaslical  writers,  Bnding  it  dllGcult  to  justify 
the  unbroken  prosperity  of  the  wicked  to  an  age  which  believed 
in  the  judgment  of  Gwl  and  trial  by  cflmfaai,  invented  a  final 
defeat  far  Mansur  at  CaliUAiior.  Kedicd  in  looi  undefeated, 
but  racked  by  anxiety  Tor  tbe  permanence  of  tbe  prosperity  ol 
bit  bouse.  His  son  Mouiflu',  kept  tbe  autbotity  as  Aa/it,  always 
in  the  nsTne  of  Hishlm  TI.,  who  was  bidden  away  m  a  second 
palace  suburb  of  Cordova,  Zahiia.  But  Momffu  luted  for  a 
■hoti  time,  and  then  died,  poisoned,  as  it  was  old,  by  his  bmtber 
Abdurrahman,  called  Sanchol,  tbe  son  of  Mansur  by  one  o( 
tbe  Christian  ladiea  whom  he  eatoited  fat  bis  harem  from  Ibe 
fears  of  Ibe  Cbiistiao  princes.  Abdurrahman  Sanchol  was  vain 
ud  ieathcr-hcaded.  He  eitorted  from  tbe  feeble  nliph  the 
-i|  f  title   of   successor,    thereby    deeply    offending    tbe 

imMmn  princes  of  the  Omayyad  house  and  tbe  populace 
Smaehut  of  Cordova.  He  lost  his  hold  on  his  slave*  and  mer- 
^itfeme  cenaries,  ^ose  chiefs  had  begun  to  think  it  would 
^^f**  s'  be  more  to  their  interest  to  divide  the  country  among 
imlmm  Iff  "l^nuelves.  A  palace  revolution,  headed  by  Mahom- 
med,  of  the  Otnnyyid  family,  who  called  himself 
Al  Mahdi  Billab  (guided  by  God),  and  a  iireet  riot,  upset 
the  power  of  the  Majii  U  Cordova  while  he  tna  tbttsl  on  a 
laid  against  CaslPe.  His  soldiers  deserted  him,  and  be  nas 
speedily  slaughtered.  Then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
edifice  went  into  ruin.  The  end  of  Hi^&m  U.  Is  unknown, 
and  the  other  princes  perished  in  a  frantic  scramble  for  the 
throne  in  which  they  were  the  puppets  of  militaiy  adventurers. 
A  score  of  shifting  principalities,  each  ready  to  help  the 
Christians  to  destroy  the  otheis,  took  Ibe  pbice  of  the  caliphate. 
The  fundamentil  difference  between  tbe  Moslem,  who  know 
only  the  despot  and  the  Koran,  and  a  Christlsn  people  who  have 
ITi  iTu  III  •''"'  '^'"'rc'^i  a  body  of  law  and  a  Latin  speecb,  was 
•/U*  well  seen  in  tbe  contrast  bctmen  the  end  of  the 

^f^^'  greatness  of  Mansur,  and  tbe  end  of  the  weakness 
""■*■*  of  his  Christian  contemporaries.  The  first  left  no 
trace.  The  second  attained,  after  much  fratricidal  strife,  to 
the  loundation  of  a  kingdom  and  of  mstilutiont.  Tbe  interval 
betmen  the  death  ol  Ramli«  11.  in  qjo  and  Ibe  establishment 
of  the  Ungdom  of  Castile  by  Fernando  I.  in  lOj?  fa  on  tbe  sur- 
"  al  as  Ibe  Mabommcdan  confusioa  of  any  time. 


'>«  5+3 

Tbt  penooagti  an  not   aiqnriM  bcsvic,  even  utm  like 

Alphonjo  V.  (9WIOJJ)  tbey  were  loysl  to  their  duty.  Sanclw 
the  Fat,  and  Bermodo  II.  the  Gouty,  with  their  thaniiless  lei)^ 
In  the  proencc  ol  tha  common  enemy,  and  their  appe^  to  the 
caliph,  woe  miseiabte  enough.  But  the  emancipation  of  the 
•erb  made  progicB.  Chaiteia  began  to  be  given  to  the  towna^ 
and  a  das  of  butghss,  endowed  with  rf^is  and  armed  to 
defend  them,  waa  focined;  while  tbe  council  of  the  magnates 
was  beginning  to  develop  IdIo  a  Cortes.  The  council  aver 
whicb  A^dnoao  V.  of  Leoa  and  hia  wife  Geknia  {it.  Hnca) 
presided  in  1010.  cenfemd  tbe  great  laodd  charter  al  Leoa, 
and  passed  laws  lor  Ibe  whole  kingdom.  The  monatthy  bcmme 
thoroughly  hereditary,  and  one  main  source  of  ainrchy  was 
closed.  By  the  beginningol  tbe  iiUi  century  theleadingplace 
among  tbe  Cbiisdan  kinp  had  been  taken  by  stm^oif 
Sancho  El  Mayor  (the  Great)  1^  Navane.  He  waa  amiwt 
married  to  a  sister  0/  Garda,  the  last  count  of  ""•'^ 
Castils.  Garda  was  murxicnd  by  the  sons  of  Count  Vata  of 
Alan  whom  he  had  despoiled,  tiHi  Sancho  took  possession  of 
Castile,  giving  tbe  gDVemment  of  It  to  bia  son  Fernanda 
(Ferdinand  I.),  irith  tbe  title  of  kfag,  and  taking  tbe  name 
o(  "  king  of  the  Spaioa  "  for  himseli.  It  was  the  beginnin| 
of  altenpCs,  which  continued  to  be  made  tDl  far  i^^^__,, 
into  the  iitb  century,  to  obtain  tbe  unity  of  the  i^cmm, 
Cbriitlani  by  setting  up  an  empciDr,  or  kuig  of  ■■  ani^wst 
Ungi,  to  whom  the  leaser  crowns  should  be  subject.  tl2li.- 
Fernando  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Alphonso  V.  *" 
ol  Leon,  Her  brother  Bemudo,  the  last  of  bis  line,  could 
not  live  In  peace  with  the.  new  king,  and  lost  hll  tile  in  the 
battle  of  Tamacon,  in  a  war  whidi  he  bad  hiinicll  provoked. 
Fernando  now  united  all  tbe  north-west  of  Spain  Into  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon  with  GaOida.  Navarre  was  left  by 
Sancho  to  another  son.  Garde,  whQe  the  aniill  Christian  stales 
of  the  central  Pyrenees,  Aragon  and  Sobnrbe  with  iheKtbigorza 


called  hi 


il  superiority  over  hii  brothers.  That  he  i 
of  king  of  kings  seriously  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  when  his  brother  Garcia  attacked  him  in  rose,  and  was 
defeated  and  slain  al  Alapuerca,  he  did  not  annei  Navarre,  but 
left  his  nephew,  Garcia'sson, on  the  thmneaavissal.  TheCoundl 

which  be  confirmed  the  charters  of  Alphonso  V..    trrtmim, 
is  a  leading  date  In  the  constiiulional  history  of    ""^ 
Spain.      When   be   had   united   his   kingdom,   he   took   the 
field  against  the  Mshommedans;  and  the  period  of  the  great 
reconqunt  began.    So  far  the  Christians  had  not  gone  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  left  lo  iheni  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  century.    Theyhad  only  developed  and  organiad  p-,,,,— 
within    It.      Under    Fernando,    they  advanced   to  leue 
the  banks  of  theTagni  In  the  south,  and  into  Valencia  2?"" 
on    tbe   souih.ea5t.     They   began   lo  close  round        "'"* 
Toledo,  theshleld  of  Andalusia.    The  feeble  Ar>da1iisian  princes 
were  terrified  into  paying  tribute,   and   Fernando  advanced 
to  the  very  gates  of  Seville  without  finding  an  enemy  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.    His  dfsih  in  1065  brought  about  a  pause  for 
a  line.    He  left  bis  three  kingdoms  lo  his  three  sons  Sancho, 
Alphonso  and  Garda.    Atpbonso,  la  whom  Leon  had  fallen  as 
his  share,  remained  master  after  the  murder  of  Sancbo  at  Zamors, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  take  from  bis  sister,  and  the 
iraprisonmeni  of  Garda  of  Gsllida.   The  reign  of  Alphonso  VI., 
which  lasted  till  iroq,  la  one  erf  the  fullest  in  ibe   Aipttmm 
aruisls   of   Spain.     He   took   up   ibe  work  of   bis    >?.• 
lather,  irilh  less  of  the  crusading  spirit  than  was  in    "**-"—• 
Fernando,  but  irith  conspicuous  abOity.     His  marriage  vilb 
Constance,  daughter  of  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  bnni^t 
a  powerful  foreign  influence  into  play  in  Castile.     Constance 
favoured  the  monks  of  Cluny.  and  obtained  her  husband's  favour 
forthem.    Under thrirleaderahipmeasuies were  taken 
to  reform  the  Church,  from  which   hliherlo  little    SEL. 
bad  been  expected  save  that  it  should  be  zealous  and 
martisL    lit  adaption  ol  ihe  Roman  isstead  of  tbe  GotUc 


iltiial  of  Siint  IiidoR  ku  Imcb  luaoited,  bat  it  maifccd  tbe 

•sumption  by  CoBlile  ttt  i  place  ia  tbe  commuuily  oF  the 
watem  Eupipeiui  kisgdanii.  The  FieDcbmeB,  both  nundia 
■od  luiighls,  wfao  icoiDipiDied  Conuince  brought  to  beu 
on  Spain  the  ecdeiiuciia],  «i<:hltectiinl,  litenc;  inil  toililu; 
iuBneiice  of  Fnucc,  theti  the  ioieltectuaJ  ceatn  d(  Europe,  u 
{ully  u  il  ever  wu  exerdted  in  Utet  timo.  CutUe  najed  to 
be  an  iaolilcd  kiagdoai,  and  becune  u  advuct  guWd  of 
Europe  in  not  Ihc  leut  \ilai  put  of  -Ibe  onuadet.  AJphonsa, 
wbo  during  hli  exile  aired  (ome  good  m;vIcm  to  the  Mahon- 
nwdin  kiag.oi  Tokdo,  spued  thai  dty  ohile  fail  Iriead  lived. 
,^i,i„ii  But  he  cttHtd  the  -wti  forward  elKwheie.  Kc 
■nnwn  extorted  tribute,  and  donblt  and  treble  tribute 
''^*«™-fnim  the  prince*  of  Anddusio.  In  loJi  he  >*ept 
""  *"*  all  ihroBgb  the  valley  erf  the  Cuadaiqmvir  to 
Taiifa,  vbera  be  nde  liii  hone  into  the  sea  and  claimed 
pgUEirion  at  tha  "lait  land  In  Spain."  In  10S4,  bis  friend 
beiBg  dewl,  be  made  himielf  maiUr  ol  Tokdo.  Tbe  fall  of  tbe 
dtjrRKKiBdcdthnni^ioat  Islam,  and  (hocked  tbe  MalioDDWdan 
pnn«  of  Andaluiia  into  gtavity  and  a  seme  of  Ibeii  poiliian, 
lIuoT  peoples  began  to  look  to  Africa,  where  Yvsuf  ben  Tectiufin 
was  ruling  tbe  newly  founded  emplie  of  the  Alniarivides.  The 
princes  bad  cause  to  dread  him;  for  Yusuf,  the  leader  of  a 
religiaus  moveisent  UiU  in  iti  £nt  leal,  was  kaawa  to  have  do 
friendly  feeling  lot  their  religious  icdiSeitDfe  and  elegant, 
disupated  habits.  It  was  likely  that,  if  he  came  a*  ally,  he 
toruJu  ar  would  remahi  aa  muter  But  the  case  was  ei- 
la.  **■■»*.  cellently  put  by  al-Motamjd,,  amii  of  Seville,  a 
*'>'''-  hrilliant  cavalier,  an  accomplished  Arab  poet,  and 

one  o£  tbe  tnoet  tmiably  apeodthrift  of  princes.  When  the 
peril  tti  appealing  to  Yusuf  was  put  before  him  at  durbat 
by  his  aoD,  be  acknowledged  the  danger,  but  added  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  cursed  throughout  Islam  as  the  cause  at  the 
loss  of  Spain  and  that,  if  choose  he  must,  he  thought  It  better 
lo  lead  camels  in  Africa  than  to  tend  pigs  in  Castile.  Yusuf 
came,  iLd  in  10M  inSicIed  a  terrible  defeat  on  Alphonta  VI. 
at  Zilau  near  Badajoz.  The  immediate  results  of  the  stricken 
field  were,  however,  but  small.  Yusuf  was  called  back  to 
Africa,  and  in  hii  absence  the  Christians  resumed  tbe  advance. 
When  he  TctumeiJ  he  was  chieAy  employed  in  suppresaing  the 
Mahotrunedan  princes.  Alphonso  was  compelled  to  withdraw  a 
gaiti^oa  he  had  placed  in  Murcia,  and  Valencia  was,  by  his 
decision,  given  up  by  the  widow  of  the  Cid  (j.s.).  But  he  kept 
his  bold  on  Toledo,  and  though  hislait  days  were  darkened  by  the 
ikalh  of  bis  only  sod  in  the  lost  battle  of  Udes  (iioS),  he  died 
in  rioQ  with  the  security  that  his  work  would  last. 

Tlie  Almoi&vides  went  loimd  the  fatal  circle  of  Auatic  and 
African  monaicby  «ilb  eiceplional  rapidity.  One  generation 
^^^        of  military  efficiency  and  of  eompacalive  honesty 

HMu  ruption  as  bad  as  that  cd  the  Arabs.  To  this  the 
JwwMjH-AIniorivides,  who  were  Berbers  and  were  largely 
iMit'*'"'  mingled  with  pure  negroes,  added  a  dull  bigotry 
and  a  balced  of  thought  and  knowledge  from 
which  the  Arab,  anaichicsl  and  politically  incapable  as  he 
was,  was  free.  In  Aiagon  the  succcssori  of  Ranuro  Sanchei 
had  begun  to  press  close  on  Saragassa  when  the  Almorivide 
Invasion  look  place.  Hie  battle  of  Zaiaca  gave  pause  to  the 
Aragonese,  a*  it  did  for  a  short  space  to  the  Caililians.  The 
iolerval  of  advance  in  the  reconqucst  would  have  been  shorter 

on  the  part  of  AtjJionso  VI.  to  unite  the  crowns  of  Augon  and 
Castile  by  the  marriage  of  Alphonso  I.  (r  io<-r  I  jt)  of  Aiagon  with 
Ui  daughter  Urraca.  Urraca  (the  mime  Is  a  form  of  KIsria) 
was  dissolute  and  Alphonso  was  arbitrary.  There 
y?^*wsj  nolfabg  b  the  manners  of  tbe  i3\b  century 
""""■  ■  'a  husband  hesitate  to  beat  his  wife,  and 


Urra 


„_,  _._,   .._»  declared   null  by  the  pope,  as  the 

parties  were  within  the  probibiled  degrees-.  Alphonso  and 
Vmci  came  to  open  war,  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  king  oi 
Caslik  by  right  of  his  mariiafe  and  bis  cleclioD  by  the  noblo. 


AnioD  wM  iDonKd  by  tha  bet  ttat  Al 

ber  first  BWniii*  wKh  Baymaad  of 

QOlida,  TO  bHd  19  Iben  by  the  ^il* 
bishop  Diego  CdBdia,  ud  tack  an  active  part  ia  tbe  lend* 
ol  his  notliv  aod  Hc^-fatbtt.  The  death  oi  Urnu*  in  iitS 
■Itowed  berno  to  leraite  the  dominions  of  Ids  grandfatlm 
In  the  nMBattne  bb  tfuainls  wilb  Urraca  bad  not  deleticd 
AtpbKiso,  who  is  Binumed  tbe  Ballkt  la  Aragonoe  bisloiy, 
from  taking  Saiagonaln  uiS,  andirondeieatiDglfae  Alaiort> 
vjdeaat  the  dedalve  baule  d  Cutanda  in  it*a  la  11S5  b* 

in  it*  midat  lor  mosUu,  and  retaining  vtitb  naay  tbousaitdi 
of  tbe  Christian  f«yiU>,  wbo,  tinder  the  tiaaie  of  Uorfrabe^  had 
bilherla  continued  to  live  uodei  Modem  rule.  They  now  Sed 
fmin  the  bigotry  and  negro  brutality  td  tl>e  Almortvide*.  like 
failure  of  Mpboato'i  attempt  to  take  Biaga  in  1  iM  was  speedily 
followed  by  Us  death.  Hs  left  bia  kingdom  by  will  10  tbe 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  tbe  Hospital,  but  ibe  barons  of 
Aragon  paid  do  atlentioa  le  his  wish,  and  drew  his  btoihei 
Ramiro,  a  monk,  from  bis  cell  iD.coniimje  the  royal  line. 
Ramiro,  having  been  first  et-claustnted  by  the  pope,  uarried 
Agnes  of  AciuiLalne,  and  on  the  birth  oi  his  daughter  Petronilla 
affiaacedherioRamonBtienguerCEaymond  Berenger),  count  oi 
Barcelona,  and  then  retired  to  bis  cell  at  Narbonne.>  lutoar 
This  marriage  united  Aragon  and  Catalonia  for  •™'.  SStIf* 
and  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  tbe  constitution  '*'"'»"^ 
of  a  national  unity  in  Spain.  Navarre,  Indeed,  which  had  been 
unittd  with  Aisgon  aince  the  fralriddal  murder  of  its  king 
Sancbo  in  rc76,  foef erred  to  remain  independent 
under  a  new  ruler  of  its  chrace.  It  was  henceforth  J|f^^ " 
a  small  state  lying  aoms  the  Pyrenees,  dependent 
on  France,  and  tloomed  inevitably  to  be  partitioned  betwecfl 
its  great  ncighboun  to  north  and  sou'* 
Alphonso  Vn.,  the  sob  of  Urrua 

dominating  sovereign  of  Spairi.      I 
crowned  at  Leon,  in  the  presence  c 

and  of  other  princes.  Christian  and 
"  Emperor  in  Spain,  and  king  of  tbe 
In  his  character  of  emperor  and  king 
religions  Alphonso  VII.  seems  to  have 


e  took  Cordova  and 
It  left  vassal  Moslen 
■  -■        1  by 


IS  follow 


I,  happily,  a  last 
Leon.  Sancho,  his  eldest  son,  took  tbefrret 


CastUc 
and  Fernanda  thi 
dis^pitedbylhcdcathofSsnchoof  Castileaye: 
Portugal  bad  already  become  a  semi-indepeni 

licated  story  o!  the  Christian  kingdi 


Iglher 


two  geni 


oi  S 


by  taking  the  king  o 

turmoil.  His  boyhood  was  filled  by  all  the  rmsenes  « uarw, 
which  raidy  tailed  to  descend  in  the  middle  ages'™"""- 
on  the  people  whose  king  was  a  child.  Alphonso  VIIT.  married 
Leonora,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  »bo,  as  duke  of 
Aquiiaine,by  right  of  his  marriage  with  the  duchess  Eleanor,  hsd 
a  strong  direct  interest  In  Spanish  politics.  Castile,  by  lis  geo- 
graphical position  as  the  centre  of  Spain  from  Canlabria  lo  the 
Sierra  Morcna,was  the  roretront  of  the  struggle  with  the  Moon. 
In  Andalusia  the  downfall  of  the  Almorivides  had  w^rtt 
opened  the  --,.>,-.  -  ..  *    ..    .. 


I,  in  the  lifl]  ooantiy 

of  Aragon,  afso  an  Alphonso,  the  son  of  Petronilla  and  of  Jtajnon 
Berenguer  of  Barcelona.  With  emhieni  good  sense  he  rewanled 
hli  ally  by  resigning  all  clabn  to  feudal  superiority  over  Aiagoo. 
lu  Pin.  grand  m 


it  bSucm  by  a  imty.     Anjon  *i 

conquer  Ihc  Balearic  IsUods  and  Valencia,  whQe 
I.  Muida  ajid  Ardnlusii  woe  U  fill  to  Cislilc  The 
oolc  tbe  field  tgiunil  Att^xnuo  in  lom, 
w  Christian  snvntigiu  lailcd  him  in 
the  hooi  of  need,  he  wu  defi^Ucd  it  Alaicos.  But  this  wave  ol 
UuchbLnft  Mo&Icm  tide  bad  less  fwK  Ihui  the  Aimor&videf  and 
Idlbagk b»'J'  aaoner and  farther  th«n ill  pnietatm.   Alpbooto 

Malflt  turn,  and  to  look  to  the  oiginiiaticiii  o(  bii  klngdoto. 
Kmitcm.  It  va)  a  great  epoch  ol  \he  gaatiag  dI  duirlers, 
*]|***  andof  the  idvante  ol  th«  tawat.  TothJlMCikba 
behingi  tbe  formatino  of  tJw  great  nwmajlic  miKtarj 
□iden  rf  Calatnva,  SiDiiigo  and  Alc^tira-  They  supplied 
the  Crown  vith  a  alrong  forn  of  wdl-disdpliaed  arul  well- 
ippoiated  cavalry.  To  lighten  the  bend  witb  LcoB,  Alphonao 
ol  Castile  married  hit  daughIR  B«-engute  to  its  king  Alphonao 
(11SS-1330),  the  son  0!  his  uncle  Fernando,  ^e  marriaje  was 
dissolved  hy  the  pope  as  bcins  within  the  ptohibitul  degrees, 
but  tbe  sou  born  ol  it  waa  i^mgnizod  as  kgitkaate.    fierengaria, 

>  better  husband  than  her  mosin  lA  Leon,  who  was  nidLtiamed 
£t  BabcBo— tbe  Slobberer — and  who  appeals  to  have  been 
cpQcptic  Id  nil  the  lung  ol  Castile  rcatKd  the  rtwud  ot  1m« 
yiarfloEpAtleDce.  ThcAlmobidEithioalcnrianiilvaikniinforce, 
and  be  organized  a  crusade  against  them.  Atagon  was  repre- 
sented by  in  king  Peter  n.,  Kavane  by  its  king  Sancho.  and 
Portugal  by  ■  stiong  contingent  of  TempW  and  olbei  kiigbls. 
ormroimr  At  the  Navax  de  Tokaa,  just  aoulh  of  the  Siena 
na,  the  Alm^ftdea  received  the  final  overthrow 
■'""'■  '.     1  at  (he  feet  of  the 

1J14.  Uis  ion  Enrique  (Henry) 
e  three,  yean  later;  and  Bcnn- 
guia,  to  whom  the  aom  came,  tent  to  Leon  toi  her  son 
Fernando,  and  abdicated  In  h!s  fiivonr. 

Fernando  (FerdJoaod  HI.}  who  was  in  all  «a^  worthy  of  his 
mother,  Isok  up  U>e  ctusadioe  duty  oE  a  king  of  Cutik,  and 
fVi^tautf  continued  the  advance  fans  Aadaluiia.  Tbe  Atano- 
ni.,  air-  Mdes  wen  Id  iwifler  dtcGne  than  the  Abnorivides. 
"^^  One    of   liicin,  al-Mainun,  even  sought  Femando's 

help  to  legain  bis  throne  in  Morocco,  and  ceded  a  auburti  of  the 
dly  ta  bia  Christian  alliea.  In  1130  the  dcMh  of  Alphonao 
of  Leon  opened  (be  way  to  a  tntl  union  of  the  ctowdi. 
The  "  fiaboso "  had,  indeed,  left  his  kinedom  by  will  to 
his  dau^tea  by  Teresa  of  Portugal,  but  FciusekIo  was  saved 
from  the  necessly  ol  enldrdng  bia  rights  by  his  mother.  She 
persuaded  TMcla  and  the  infantas  to  resign  their  daiml  fai 

•/Cauar    Leon  were  united,  .never  to  be  divided  again.  The 
**"'*"^    work  of  the  recDnqueat  lAS  now   eomplctad  with 
■wift  itepi.     In   ii3<S   Cordoni  was  conquered,  and  Seville 
fen  fai  iitB  with  tbe  help  of  a  Seet  Irotn  tht  Sa»iue  coast  and 
of  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  who  was  Fcmando's  va      ' 
paying tributeandattettdingConeswhensuniDioned.  Tom 
died  b  May  iiji.    It  will  avirid  tcpelilloa  to  note  here 
tbe  Aiagonese  ahan  of  the  recodqnesl  was  completed  by  Ji 
the  Conqueror  (Tiij'ii:6],lhesono[  that  king  Fcicrwhofo  , 
in  the  Navas  de  Tolcoa.    He  omqueied  the  Balearic  Islands' in 
inland  Valenda  in  113S.    Is  ii6j  he  intend  Murda,  which, 
Htnmtmtl  however,  he  agreed  to  ocrapy  In  the  natueof  Caslik. 
(fs^fi,     Mabommedan  Spain  was  reduced  to  Granada  and 
™**        ■  line   of  ports   loimd   10   Cadii    The   Christian 
popolathHi  had  disappeared  in  Granada  and  Moslem 
nfngeca  had  peopled  It  doacty.     Its  Ung  «t|S  a  vassal,  and 
ol  iisetf  it  was  no  longer  a  danget. 

The  dose  of  the  period  of  the  peat  leconquaU,  Gve  centuiics 
of  stniggk,  left  Spain  divided  between  two  stales  of  dlfteTent 
Smimmr  character.  On  tbe  wvM  of  the  Iberian  range  and 
i»'*nii-  south  of  the  Ouadstiama  was  the  kingdom  called, 
*"*'-  fat  ahon,  Castile  and  Leon.     In  fact  its  sovereign 

ftoailN  king  of  Gallkia,  AMuriai,  EMremadiir^i.  Jaen,  Cordova 


UN  S4S 

and  Ssrffls.  TUi  aiallifBcfty  *f 'tftin  waa  noie  than  ■  acre 
formula  of  the  nyal  chancery.  It  was  (he  otEcial  recogid- 
tion  of  a  substantial  political  lad— namely,  that  ^^ 
the  kingdom  ol  Castile  and  Las  had  been  made  up  Tf^™"^ 
by  the  agglotinatioa  ol  separata  pnihir^l  cntitiea. 
The  real  bond  between  Ibrm  lay  hi  the  common  crown,  the 
common  creed.  They  wen  one  only  as  subjects  of  the  same 
lords  and  raembera  of  the  aame  Church,  £ut  their  territorial 
patriotism  was  local.  Tbe  peoples  wen  not  Spaniards,  save  as  a 
general  temi,  but  GallkianS,  Asturians,  CasliGans,  Andalusians. 
The  gteat  ioidgn  queslion  fot  them  was  the  pouibiUty,  and 
from  time  to  line  the  imminence,  of  noewed  invasion  linn 
Afnca.  That  pcii  did  not  cease  till  the  defeat  of  tbe  last  for- 
mMabk  African  Invader  at  tbe  battle  of  the  Rio  Salado  in 
1J4CI.  It  ia  chaiacteiistic  of  the  loose  construction  of  the 
kingdom  that  the  Coiles  of  Leon  and  of  Castile  continued,  after 
tile    hnal   union,    to   meet  ^nrt  on  some  occasions    imlil 


On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Iberian  hills  a 

lu  king  was  also  a  rulic  ol  many  tltles-~kiag  m  ,(a_a, 
Afagon,  ut  Vatenria,  and  the  Babarlc  Ua  (with  one 
inlervn!  of  separation),  count  of  Barcelona,  and  in  Provence. 
ATaniagcand  inheritance  liad  given  him  ternlorial  rights  in  the 
south.eas(  of  France.  Thus  he.  came  in  contact  with  the 
oosadciBof  Simon  do  Mont  fact  and  the  expansion  of  the  French 
monanJiy.  Another  marriage,  that  of  Peter,  the  son  and  ai)& 
txssoi  of  James  tbe  Conqueror,  with  CoUanxa,  the  daughter 
ol  ^lanired  ol  Bemeveatutn,  gave  him  claims  on  the  Neapohtaa 
and  Sidlkn  inheritance  of  the  Hofacnstaufeii.  Fkho  the  date 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (11S3I  Aragnn  is  found  mixed  in  the 
pothics  of  Italy.  The  commercial  activity  of  Banzlona  biDught 
it  into  collision  with  (^cnoa  and  alliance  w^lh  Venice.  The 
cutioul  doablt  poeilion  <4  Ibe  kins  of  Aragon  is  ful^  iilustrated 
by  the  career  rf  thai  liiiig  Peter  who  was  the  father  of  Jamea  Ibe 
Conqueror.  He  fought  as  a  crusader  at  the  Navas  de  Tolow, 
be  went  10  Konu  to  be  crowned,  and  did  voluntary  homage  to 
the  pope.  Vet  bis  imctais  as  a  prince  of  eoulbern  FraiXE 
compelled  lum  to  dmw  the  sword  In  defence  of  the  AibigeBaea, 
acd,  orthodox  as  he  was  in  creed,  he  fdl  fighting  for  them  at 
Muni  m  J113.  If  the  fortunes  of  Aragon  were  to  be  followed 
in  an  outline  of  Spanish  bisioiy,  it  would  be  neceuary  to  wander 
as  far  as  Athens  and  Caaatanlinople^ 

The  diflerence  ol  the  relations  ol  these  two  states  towards  Ibe 
comity  of  natloos  had  comaponding  internal  distinctions.  It 
has  been  already  noted  that  eastern  Spavi  was  icudaL  Tbenfore 
tbe  distinction  of  cJaaes  was  far  diarpcr  in  Arifon  than  in  non- 
feudal  Casiile  and  Leon.  Predial  slaveiy,  which  bad  disappeared 
in  Casiile  and  Lccm  In  the  Ijtb  century,  existed  uumodliled  in 
Aragon.  and  in  its  won^t  fbim,  down  to  the  Bouibon  dynasty. 
When  we  an  told  of  the  IleolDO  of  Anigon,  it  is  well  10  lemsnber 
that  it  was  enjoyed  only  by  tbe  small  minority  who  Weie  pei- 
scnaUy  free  and  also  privileged:  by  the  cilirens  of  the  towns 
which  had  charters — called  in  Aragos  the  Univer^dadcs — the 
nobles,  the  gentry  and  th«  Chuc^  The  Catalans  atlamed 
emandpation  from  feudal  sohjection  by  a  succession  of  savage 
peasant  revolts  in  (he  isth  and  i6th  centuries.  In  Valenda 
emancipation  was  finally  brought  by  a  meaiute  which  in  Itself 
was  criid— the  dpuJsioo  of  the  Moriscocs  in  the  17th  centuiy. 
The  landlDcds  were  conipelled  to  replace  thnn  by  {itc  tenants. 
The  prevalence  of  predial  davcry  in  Aragon  and  Valencia 
can  be  im^vly  eiplatncd  by  the  number  of  Mudfjares,  that  Is 
Mabonunedans  living  under  Chrislian  rule,  a  ' 
converted  Mohaimnedaas. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  baetna]  hlnoiy  cl '    ' 
of  Ibe  period  of  the  ncoaiiiBt,  wMeh  n..  _ 
of  Ibe  tjth  cnary,  down  to  tfie  taiion  U  the 
Cana*  and  tt  AngsR  tnr  the  marria) 
agd  Iirfid  in  U69.  it  inll  be  laOad 


wMeii  may  be  put  In  the  middlg 


tW  papulUipa.  "H^  l(WL  who  bad  uiRarad  cruiUy  ir 
|HauTianidd<inc<[IbeA]aAUa,ba<ldaHainal<talloL.  .  _ 
tke  awqMit  et  Andaluib.  Tbnr  were  reo^  by  the  nmUcnoc  of 
tte  kiai,  >wt  the  period  vlikh  mclndci  the  icicn  of  Pmunda  Mat 
hm*m  tba  nd  of  the  Iflk  ecntiBy  m  tke  iDlitaE  ■(■  «f 
theli  biitoiy  in  SmIo.  In  lui  the  jmckiig  d  ■  pneU  ot 
Senile.  Fcnundo  Mtrtloei.  led  la  the  Ent  (enenl  muiun  of 
tbe  Jen,  wbo  were  envied  [or  their  jmuerity  end  hated 
hefaiiif  tticy  were  (he  hios^e  ux  colleeton.  BnC  the  hiaiory  of 
the  penecution  and  apuKaa  ol  tha  Jean  I*  the  aaiDe  cht- 
«tere  onpt  in  dale.  The  iloiy  o(  the  Uudijam  and  Hecia- 
eoei  la  peculiarly  Snniab.  In  the  ChiiHian  advuce  they  irere 
from  the  beiiniuiic  BiU  wbiectal  end  then  Incarporaled.  Ae  lu 
Borth  aa  Aatoi^  there  it  atiU  a  population  known  ae  the  Mar^alo^ 
■■d  fafflUiar  to  bH  Spain  aa  oReca  and  mulMain.  Thi*  markot 
Ij^  1^  the  Leoncae  of  uodeni  timca  lapRBcnta  a  Berber  colony 
Gat  oJI  amoof  the  Chriatiaoa,  and  chriatlaniicd  at  an  eariy  date, 
vtio  wnl  on  using  Anb  and  Beitaer  namei  long  after  thdr  oonver- 
aion.  They  ate  only  the  moat  nnapicdoua  example  ol  a  peoceae 
wtiich  wu  CDmmnn  ta  all  the  Pcninnla.   At  the  Ckriniaiia  wothed 


-.1  la  the 

, — , ,  —  JKiuld  alio  have  been 

to  the  Chriitiani.  who  verr  theniKlvea  fl(hiiiv  (or  emancipation. 
To  cipel  them  wnrfd  have  ben  ID  have  the  •»]  unlilM-    ThHeTefC 

l4tB  cenlurira  were  a  ffolden    age      By  the  end  aS  rhc  14th  the 

^H^  to^'tb^t'^'wiT'iuched  au''had'bi«.  ™.'.rf~t  ~ 
Ztigt         fotnd  into  CbHattanity,  had  caaied  la  ,^  —■»* 
tl^lHiii,  *<x'  ''*''  lieiome  Morijcoea.     In  the  nauorily  of 

■nenory  of  the  tlote  wliea  they  .  _._  

and  BudtitBdea  of  the  dnidien  of  MiKKjaRB  Ten 
Uoainlica  agaia— the  Chrbtiant  who  had  alwiyi 
_^  MahofBDiedAn  tuke — were  an  element  of 

iilifcatit '°    niolievil   Spain.     They  had   karat 

■  ■  Arabic,  and   RKd  Arabic   Ictten  even  ■ 

ladn,  or  the  cstnpt  dialect  of  Latin  which  thty 

coaqint  of  Toiedoby  Alpbor"  '"    '—  "- "-  "' 

lata  contact  with  a  large  bcdyo 

Btamped  hi|  name  on  hb  csina  in  Arabic  letten.  It  I>  Bid  with 
prSbability  that  one  of  the  arly  Mnet  of  Anian,  'I>Mer  1.,  eoukl 
write  noothcrlellen  than  the  Arabic  The  Modnbei  wen  tralsl 
under  the  kinsi  of  the  reconquett  aa  arw^te  bodiet  with  tbdr  pwn 
judgea  and  law.  which  Ihey  bad  been  allowed  to  keep  by  ibe  Moitcin 
— ' — .  That  code  w»  the /«■■•■  Judicm  cf  tta  VUgothi,  die 
called  In   lEe   "innance''ef  httr  time* 

,  . . ne  ot  the  featBiH  of  lb  Cattiiian  tangaata.    A, 

part  of  the  work  of  chiiatlaniiiiit  the  Spain  of  the  IJth  century, 
and  net  the  leaat  part,  wat  done  by  the  monks  of  Ouny  Intioduced 
ht  the  French  wile  of  Alphonto  VI.  To  them  wat  due  Ibe  hspuhc 
given  10  the  reToriB  of  the  charch.  and  la  education.  The  foandalion 
of  the  tfaJint  niHralt  of  Palencia  In  nil  by  AMbod  IX 
wat  an  outonK  oF  Ibe  movenieDi.  U  ItQ  la  Ibe  tnuUaloUowiog 
U>  death,  but  Fernando  111.  revived  it  by  the  fouDdllkw  sf  the 
nnlvenlly  of  Salamanca,  which  datei  fi 

the  ualveciitv  were  the  great  promott —  -.  — 

began  in  the  I41h  and  proddoed  ill 
inh  cealuiy.    How  far  the  cbtncter,  habits  ai.. 

Chritiian  Spuiiida  were  allecled  by  Oriental  in 

not  I  question  which  it  Is  euy  ' 
4]ubt  wcR  coloand.  Such  1 
marriage  knawn  by  ibe  name  _.  ._    _ 

of  Eulem  influence.    I nao  far  at  it  was .. 

and  woman  ta  Uve  together  as  husljand  and  wife,  it  had  precedentt 
both  Konun  and  Tculaidc.  There  wai  alw  Rnnan  and  Teutonic 
tample  for  Rcogniiiiig  the  chlMien  of  tuch  a  uninn  at  having 
rightt  of  inheritance.  Do  the  other  band  tba  name  it  Arable,  and 
ao  la  the  term  applied  to  the  chiMren.  kijn  d<  (nmcia,  ma  of  the 
Btnnge  immaiL  Moreover  the  Orieatal  chawter  <rf  tin  anon. 
be  its  origin  what  it  may.  ia  visible  inai  Ibe  fact  that  It  was  poly- 
gamont.  The  only  biiuperablt  batvier  to  a  farfaaania  'Wat  the 
previous  mamate  ''  with  the  blating,''  the  lull  rdipDua  marriage, 
of  the  woman  le  an«her  nan.  A  married  man  might  be  united  in 
larrat«ia  In  a  woman  ether  than  hit  lawful  wile,  and  the  children 
of  that  connnion,  though  nne  fully  Icgiilnuite.  nwe  not  battanlt. 
The  raofl  sgnal  eomple  among  many  which  could  be  quoted  it 
that  nf  Peter  iTk  Cruel  liuo-1^7).  who,  though  married  ts  Blanche 
•  "     -  ■ "(  lo  Mark  de^dDla.     Ha  left  hia 


fiTl/lStfiif' 


5tS^ 


a  red  boner  id 


waa  REogniced  ODC  only  by  the  Cortaa  during  King  Pelei'i 
but  (bmad.    John  of  CWunt.  d;ilce  pi  Uncauer,  married  •>-- 

(Gaulle  by  right  of  his  wile.    The  clernr,  w'  '  ' 

tbaiel«iiiunnianlagobyifacifiKipbne>3^ibe 

atorra^MWr  >U  through  tba  middle  agea. 

whicb  required  the  AarTUgoKV  of  priests  tc  -.«  -  .».  »..» 

Ibdr  dnnata,  lecognind  tSem  at  a  known  and  tolenicd  daas. 

Tha  woth  of  political  nnificatloa  was  eseeotially  mote  dKcah 
tbaa  tba  chiManllatloo  of  Spain.    Tba  gnat  eowmon  iaatitutiBB 

enviet,  vem  available  (or  Iha  aecond.    Tbe  first  had  f****?!*^ 
to  contend  with  deeply  rooteil  diffeiencei  of  national  !^^^*' 
duneler  and  of  elaat.    The  Galldan  who  qiohe.  and  S^f 
still  qieak^  a  laDguata  of  ha  nn.  ana  prctfoaadly  ^^^ 
aepaiated  IroD  (he  Andaludan.     The  Baaqua,  who  til!  rnoch 

another  nallmuKly  and  another  ipeech  (mm  the  Cattillan. 
And  what  it  true  of  Castile  anf  Leon  appUa  oqually  to 
Aragon.  Amgoneie.  Catalana  and  Valencisns  wctwu^^^ 
as  different  as  Galioans,  Batquok  Castilians  *"■'  |imv™"i» 
Andalusiaiia,  Aiagon  apoke  a  dialect  of  Caililian. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  together  with  the  Balearic  Iilandi. 
spoke,  and  speak,  dialects  01  the  southern  French,  the  BOKalled 
Limott.  though  It  waa  laH  lb*  language  of  tba  Lnaouiia. 
And  the  causes  o(  diviakin  did  aot  end  here.  The  word  "cDm- 
ining  other  east  or  vest  of  the  Iberian 
._  _.  .be  kingdoms  grmipcd  round  the  tm 
ihaffid   modern  Spain  wa.  '•- "  -   ■ ■- 

cipelU.     But  ibe  distioclkuu  betaeea   f^^/^ 

in  the  very  Ebte  of  all  the  Spaidth  peoples.  Eipulnm 
was  imposubte  and  comblnalKm  only  attaimWe  by  mutnal  agree- 
ment, and  that  wat  never  secured.  Nigh  nountain  hwiieft 
and  deep  river  connca  had  aepacaiad  ifae  Spaniaids  hxally.  'iliey 
were  more  n^lly  and  incnrably  leparated  by  traditional  and  lipl 
status  Speakiiw  generally,  and  with  the  proviso  that  though 
namee  mMit  differ  from  region  to  leghn.  the  facts  did  not;  it 
may  be  n&d  that  Sciki  oduU  be  dudied  aa  fbUows:  Und«  the 
<nwa  of  Castile  »n  the  territory  wna  either  ihadntii,  raUiua. 
lotarfifi.  Icklria,  or  It  bdongcd  to  iDnie  town.  Ug  or  little,  whiiii 
bad  its  tarla  fiMa  or  town  ctartei,  its  own  /aire  -  ■  ^ 
(lonmi)  or  li3.  Aitimr  wat  land  at  the  choicfa,  r^-  " 
pssKifs  domain  of  the  crowa,  ssfarttH  land  of  the  nmmm. 
nables.    B/lutiia  b  ks  aa<y  to  Iiaalale.    The  word  ^^^ 

'     '       '- —  d  kar/mUtu.    Beheltiaa,  ailed  "plebrian 

^, ricts  and  lownthlpa  of  praianu  who  were 

bound  to  have  a  lord,  and  to  mahe   him  "     '~   

'1  bad  a  varying 
were    denrribed 


kndihipi,"  mre  districts 
I  10  bsvc  a  hml,  1 
Idnd,  but  who  had 
lir  krd.     Some^_  were  .. 

the  king's  dDnunicHU  I 
Cibeallar,  and  change 


Fieedom  oI  choice  In  electing 


,  ,  that  b  to  say,  bound   ..    ..    _  .  . 

aertaia  Unt^ss,    Tbsir  or«ia  most  probably  be  sogi^  ia  the 

Moslem   n^  aa  rawJIi.  who  put  themselves  uiuler  —   — 
Chrblkn  chleli  oT  the  tarly  dsys  of  the  reconqueil  lor  "*  ""^ 
the  ttn^ia  of  thdr  pmlenion.    They  were  mainly  in  old  Catiile. 

n..  .1 1  ..  .!_  -,jj. ,^^  1^    disappeared.      The 

la  nK  Ban  weat.  Were  prBCEically  fepuUics 
oirta  pueiio  with  thdr  own  /kctd  or  lav. 
granted    by    the   kln^.      Many     of  them 


«  end  of  the  middk  n 


All  clHrtert 
of  the  king. 


of  their  tirugik  tW  Ireedom  ei 
greater  chartered  towns  had  thi 


dcpvidenE  on  a  chartt 
«  iDughC  (or.  and  in  mi 


gallows  in  ..._ ,. _. , 

from  the  payment  cd  taxes  by  no  general  law.  but  by  m.  q 
particular  ptivilen  to  thla  or  thai  chapter,  biahopric  aj^mi 
or  monasleiT.  uie  nobla  daimed.  ana  were  alkircd.  ffy|ft, 
enempiion  imiB  taaatkin.     Oiunrh  and   noblei  alike 

ae  by  terce.    They  conlened  their  enmptlons  00  llie  knd  they 

acquired,  thus  throwing  the  burden  of  lantioa  on  the  towns  ind  the 
non-nobles  with  inciraaing  weight.   Bat  in  this  land,  where  nothing 

smaller  and  leudal  portion — calfcd  Aragon  (or  convenience— Md 
savt  as  beiwecn  Chriatianand  non.ChilHian .  oebk  and  non-Bebk.  TBa 


Cuflun  (ibvcIIb*  ti  tht  l6(k  md  17(h  ccdi 

of  Ihe  (entlenunly  •mud  Iw  ttie  uliniu  o* - 

'     No  geneiaL  law  fontiQlfad  tbcic  local 

.  .  :--^  U^rmm  jmditum)  wat  kcecfMed  by  ibe 

tw^Irrr    "^  auuurily  evtry^Kic   ia  cam   BL_   r~ -« 

^^  by  ib(  clmnen.  or  iibcn   lu    privikfE    bad    bnn 

pwilcd  b}'.thc  Idnf.    But  ii  mi  nibjeci  Id  ianumenibk  exoptiofu, 
and  pajtjcular  juTwficlk>ii«.     TIrtv  vu  do  common  trUHjnal, 
Nor  wai  uy  luinial  chaon  intndiKad  alMr  Ibt  cpoct  aC  tbc 
Rconiuat.     Atphono  XTEI  Sabio  or  LwbbI,  ma^  a  Jum 
Hal,  whicb  wai  Formed  by  OHDbiauf  the  beat  pafta  ol  cxailn| 
diulon-     It  vai  accepted  by  towna  and  dlatncti  aot  already 
-.   .....    chanered,  but  by  then  only.    Tbe  [anoiM  riiW  ftitUMi 

izj.jSr    (tbe  aevcn  dlviAm).  dram  in  abon  liCa,  li  o<lan 

«oken  of  aa  a  code  of  lawa.    ft  waa  aew  id  ITcatod 

■mulBaud  al  tbe  Coda  of  Alcali  in  lat.  In  Ibc  ng(n 

^ndion,  Alpbooia  XL    Even  then  it  waa  lubied  (n 

.iH>n  tbat  h  «B>  oM  to  prevail  againat  any  futrt,  or  the 

■  The  Cortea  ini|hl  have  beea  eapstcd  to  forvnrd  the 
indication.  But  withcail  piing  into  rlataib  on  a  aub)rc( 
)uim  jsrticular  matmcni.  it  may  be  noied  tliat  the 

Conn  wuDomore  coheiml,  or  filed  in  conuitutwn  or 

■  vnrkine,  and  wai  no  pion  national,  than  any  other  of 
iRKini  of  tbe  nnntry.  The  crovn  o(  CaitBe  and  Leon 
d  a  oommoB  Carta  a(wl  1301.  Anna  never  advanced 
I,  Cataknia  aid-  Vabna  bid  each  Ihei    - 


ch  eat  In  dilfereBI  frootfer  tovna, 


aoynileailolbeconaCitiilionofaConea.  TbithiideatatDeecun 
rrptnentilion  in  the  Cortea  of  Leon  [iiSSl.andthcnlnCaitileai 
the  Connion  Cortea.     In  tbe  kinfdom  ol  AtafoB  the  ntht  v 

■cundaboot  the  Mine  tirar     " -■---■-■  -■- — - 

be  impoaed  lave  with  thcco 


douhl  (hat  thckir,  _.     „       _.     ..._^...__ 

shich  the  juUUa,  or  chid  iintice,  of  Arinin  Inpaaed  00  the  king 
una  (ilFinrtKl  by  tbe  fom  of  aoUai  and  cilka,  bathmaaneutn- 

^>piKr«  and  MciraJgfai,  Lt.  ■Itenm  of  tb«  dtlee.  There  vii 
no  knight  of  tbe  (hire  in  any  Spanidi  CoRea.  Tbe  (reat  dtiei  in 
Caitile  and  Leon  Boceeeded  finally  in  reducing  the  right  of  nprcaenla- 
tioq  to  a  pr(vile(«  of  t^hteea  amonf  ihena.  vritb  tbe  food  vill  of 
the  liing,  wbe  found  il  cnaicr  10  cocm  at  biib*  the  piwninian  d( 

"nU  IciUativr  nrli  ol  luch  bodica  wai  nccnwiily  imall.  Thr'r 
jwacinl  pcmTT  mi|Tii  tie  Ercal  when  the  Ung  vH  wt«lc  and 
ncccaaitoin,  but  only  then- 
It  ought  lo  have  lieea  eaay  lor  tingi  nhou  lulhoritr  wu 
confoKdly  w  great  lo  have  made  ihcnuclvcseScctlvdydnpolic 
^  _  aoiid  ail  Ibii  diviiion  ud  wtikneai.  Nor  would 
^l^l^C  ^'^  '""  '''^  *°  '**  ^°  ''  ''^  Mvcrnim  of  Castile 
had  not  beta  either  incapable  nt  aborl-lived,  and  if 
IIkk  Iiad  not  been  an  eilraordiuiy  luccesiiixi  of  long 
minorities;  while  the  kinp  of  Aragon  were  tempted  to  neglect 
their  Spaniih  posMuioni  because  they  wen  in  pursuit  ol 
tbiii  cUiini  and  ambitioni  in  fialy.  /dphonso  X.  of  Castile 
.. .  _  (1JSJ-1184)  was  an  admirablt  wriler,  and  a  man  ol 
mMm  *'"''  in'cUisent  inlemt  in  icieoce  and  law.  At 
a  niter  he  was  at  once  wealt,  unstable  and  obttinate. 
and  gnat  aums  of  money  iu  eDdeavouring 
Bi  emperor— not  in  Spain,  but  in  the  Holy 
did  indeed  add  the  town  ol  Cadii  to  bia 
help  ol  his  vassal,  the  Moorish  king  ol 
m  is  lUkd  with  quarrels  between  himscll 
wl^  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  not  feudal  1 


He  wailed  muct 
Boman  Empire. 


ud  hk  noblea.   The 


which  Snt  appeui  in  viiltan  docuBeMi  oI  tbc  iilh  n 
eeauty,  ha  been  otdlMd  with  ■  Teotimic  uWa.  m 
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■ad  >MMfMru  ol  tb*  VUgolh  CBDKik  wd  cwie.  The;  re 
KMed  •  ■oUlity  ol  walth  a>d  bm  oi  blood.  In  tb  eailier 
ttam  tbdr  pwaada—  «n  divided  uim«  tbek  aoaa.  It  «M 
OBljr  at  tbt  cad  ol  lb*  1  jth  cnuuy  VMllatct  that  thc7  began  to 
loTD  majirmtti  or  oiulb,  lo  ptCMCva  tbeir  nunc  and  lamDy. 
It  was  then  that  le^ia^mar,  oc  yonnict  aoiu,  began  to  be  Lnewn 
in  the  aodal  life  «f  Spain.  BM  whatenf  th^  podtioo  nay 
have  been  legally,  Ibcy  wtce  u  (noting  ai  any  feudal  nobility 
in  Europe,  and  Ibey  wen  •InguUtly  dMtilnte  of  any  capadty 
(or  conbiotd  pofitital  action.  In  Aragon,  Indeed,  tbe  |>oUa 
did  otoK  >  ptomin  Irbi  (he  king  that  they  abould  DM  be  put 
to  detlb  or  deprived  el  tbair  eilala  by  hii  mere  decWon.  In 
Cutn*  Ibey  never  went  beyond  beg^ng  or  citoillng  giaMa  oi 
tbe  cfown  lands,  or  penaiona  charged  on  the  royal  rcvenne. 
Alpbonso  X.  ended  his  life  in  a  civQ  wai  with  his  ton  Sancbo, 
:laimcd  the  succession  in  preference  10  the  children  of  bis 
elder  bmthcr,  Fernando  de  la  Cerda,  and  in  virtue  of  a  doctrine 
jch  mnch  was  heard  in  the  middle  ages  ebewhcie  than  In 
.  He  mainlained  that  tbe  youDgn  ton,  being  nearer  to 
ither  than  the  grandaoD,  had  a  right  to  nccRd  in  pre- 
X  to  tbe  children  ol  an  ddei  bntbec  who  bad  died  before 
uccraslon  wu  open.  Alpbonao,  after  first  accepting 
Sancho'i  dun),  repudbtcd  It,  and  made  a  will  by  wbkh  lie 
not  only  left  the  cnwn  ol  Castile  lo  tbc  eldest  too  ol  Femanda 
Cerdi,  but  cot  vassal  kingdomi  out  of  tbe  southern  pans 
of  Spain  for  Sanclio's  younger  bnithcra.  The  reign  ol  .,^  ^^  j^ 
Saadio  IV.,  aumamed  EJ  Bmvo^  or  the  Here*  (i>!^  UM-un," 
",  waa  one  constant  atrugglc  with  the  very 
I  who  had  helped  him  against  his  father,  with  bli  younger 
bmlhen,  and  with  the  aons of  Fernando  de  ta  Cerda.  rii*ii< 
Mulder  and  massacre  were  hii  familiar  method),  iv-  "**- 
He  was  mcceeded  by  his  infant  ton  Fernando  (Fer-  "" 
dlnaod  IV.},  whole  long  minority  wai  an  anarchy,  lempeied 
by  tbe  raniage  and  the  tact  ol  hb  mother,  Maite  de  Molina. 
Femando,  ungralefui  to  his  mother  and  incapable  «i  a  king, 
died  in  131 1,  leaving  a  son  of  leu  than  a  ycaridd,  Alpborus  XI, 
l-rjjo).     Alter  another  minority  of  coulusioa,  Alpboow, 

amed   "  of   the   Rio  Salado,"  from   tbc   peat    1^ 

iry  he  won  over  an  mvading  host  from  Africa,  xl^itM- 
ruled  with  energy  and  real  political  capadty.    He  ''^ 
iiindccdferodoui.  bur  vuch  actioiB  ai  the  murder  of  hisgieat- 
cle,  Don  Juan  El  Tnerto — tbe  distorted  m  body  and  mind — 
i  not  seem  to  hia  fuhjecli  more  than  the  aercise  by  "  the 
[nee  "  of  that  right  to  act  for  the  good  of  tbe  sUle  IrtH" 
'■Iw    which  »    inheimt    in    soveielgnty.     But    Ali*oa»o 
1  not  use  his  freedom  to  act  Irfihu  jo/hIhi  except  against  such 
ary  and  incorrigible  Intriguers  as  Don  Juan  el  Tuerto  or  tbe 
ibaHero  Diego  GQ,  whom  be  beheaded  with  leveatcen  of  ira 
31  after  promising  them  security  for  their  Uvea.    He  did  some- 
thing to  Eouod  tbe  ludiciil  and  adminisinlive  unity  ol  tbe 
inliy.    His  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  during  the  gnat 
plague,  and  while  be  was  Ijeaieging  Gibraltar,  was  a  miiftinnDe 
10  Spain.     His  successor,  Peter,  sumamed  the  Ctnel  dajo-, 
i]6S)  wu  dntined  to  show  the  Cistiliani  eiactly  pturiht 
what  the  conilanl  me  by   "  the  prince  "    ol  the  e™K 
reserved  rights  of  ihe.soverelgn  authority  could  be  ""  '"• 
'    lo  mean,  when  they  wen  eierdsed  by  a  ptsdonate  man 
cnedbyiuipicionDf  iDabout  bim.   Adminjitering  the  civil 
il  hii   government    through    Jewish    tai-gatheren    and 
IS  of  the  taxes,  and  surrounded  by  the  Mudfjar  guard,  who 
the  eiecuton  of  his  justice,  his  path  is  marked  by  one 
iiccFSsionof  murders.   With  ijl  his  appcannce  of  energy,  he 
shrinli  from  action  at  the  critical  moment  ol  his  wan  out  of 
Hint  of  trust  in  all  about  him.     His  expulsion  by  hia 
brother,  Henry  ol  Trastamara,  the  eldest  sop  ol  Leonot*  d* 
an,  his  mloralion  by  the  Black  Prince  (;,!.),  his  Ireacheiy 


S4» 


^nsodo.  Hency  oE  Trastamara,  the  bcgioner  <ii  Ibe  "  Mv 
May*/        lungs"    (ij6S~i]7g),    icigiwd   bjr   elcuion.     The 

W^*^  hid  proponiODits  pawn.  In  hu  nign  ud  ihooe  nl 
hii  ImmsliBIe  succeasocs  the  Cnitn  Souiubcd,  allhotiBh'  il 
faikd.  lo  exahL'ib  checks  «  the  absolute  pooei  oC  the  king. 
Hnuy  iru  on  the  whole  ■  aucccuful  ruki.  He  kicced  his 
KJghbDun  of  Ponugal  to  mske  pctux.  his  fleet  delMled  an 
Ei^sh  tquidrOD  dS  SodtellB,  uid  he  reMored  intenud  order. 
The  civic  iirmamlala,  oc  brolbeibaada,  oofDiced  respect  (loin 
j^^  J  the  nobles.  Jobo  I,  (>3Jo-'ji»},  Henij'*  eod  snd 
uri-am.  mcceuor,  h>d  to  coatend  with  Jdu  o(  Caupt,  ion 

of  Edwud  IIL  of  EBf[lai>d,  vho  bad  manied  Ihe 
eldest  daughter  of  Fetet  the  Cruel,  aod  claimed  Ihe  ciown.  of 
Castile  in  her  name.  John  averted  the  dantei  by  uraaging  a 
Diuriige  bettreen  hia  lOB  Henry  and  CoosUoce,  the  eUest 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  an  ilUiuice  which  united  the  two 
squsUy  ilkciiinia.te  Hnet  lepiBcDting  Alphonso  XL,  aod  lo 
dined  the  dispute  u  to  the  succeuian.  He  was  less  loitunaLe 
in  his  eflorta  to  vindicate  the  rignts  uf  his  wife  Beatrix  to  the 
throne  of  I^>rTugaL  The  defeat  of  the  Cutitiaoa  at  the  battle 
of  AljnbajTota  (ijfis)  compelled  the  king  to  renounce  bis  pre- 
tensioni.  The  minority  of  his  son,  Heniy  Iff.  (t}9O-1406J  was 
_  long,  and  his  eflcctivo  reign  short,  but  in  the  brief 

uS^40^'  space  allowed  him  the  king,  a  weakly  man  lumamcd 

El  Doheote  (the  suScrcrJ  did  somelbiiig  to  esLab- 
lisb  ordet.  He  recovered  all  the  iounense  grants  of  ciown 
lands  and  rents,  impounded  by  the  oobJa  during  bis  minority. 
The  first  years  iri  the  mioority  of  bis  infini  son,  Jeha  U.  (1406- 

'4S«),  "ete  by  a  rate  cicepiion  peicciuL  The  young 
ftlSjiif,  king's    uncle    Fctdinand    [railed    "of    Aoicquen " 

because  be  wax  besieging  that  town,  which  he  look 
bom  the  Moors,  when  he  beard  in  i+i  2  that  he  had  been  declared 
heir  10  Ihe  crown  of  Aragon  by  the  Cones  of  Caspe)  acted  as 

the  Ihione  of  Aiagon  is  an  event  of  capital  unpotUncc  in  the 

bisloiy  of  the  Peninsula- 
Tbe  kings  of  Aragon  from  the  death  of  Jame*  ifae  Conqueror 

in  ii;6  10  the  death  of  Martin  1.  in  1410  were  so  largely  con- 
ccmed  in  the  slrug^  with  ihe  Aoeevin  party  in 
Naples  and  Sicily,  that  Iheir  history  '  ' 
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(1376-1185),  AJphooso  UI. 
(..8s-i«jO,  James  U.  (isgi-ijJ?).  Alpfionso  JV.  {u.j- 
133*).  Pel«  IV.  (13J6-138J),  John  L  (13^7-13951,  and 
Ratlin  L  (1JOJ-141C).  In  so  far  as  their  Influence  was  felt 
in  ibe  internal  affairs  of  iheir  Spanish  kingdoms,  they  had  a 
douMe  task  lo  perform.  The  6isi  was  to  reunite  Ihe  Balearic 
Islands  and  Roussillon,  which  James  the  Conqueror  had  left  by 

achieved,  after  a  hideous  siory  of  frairtcidaJ  hatred  and  murder 
by  poison,  by  Peter  IV.  Their  second  task  was  to  reduce  their 
turbulent  barons,  in  Arafion.  Cataloaia  and  Valencia  aUke,  to 
the  position  of  obedieni  auhiccts.  In  this  task  also  il  was 
Peter  IV.  who  achieved  success.  The  batons  of  Atagon  and 
Valencia  had  utoned  from  his  weak  father  the  charter  kiiown 
h  not  only  recogijued  their  juit 


^  right  m 
by  pnx 


lished  ir 
■    chief    ) 


explicitly   aulboiiied    II 


were  lo  be  independent  of  royal  coafii 
arms  whenever  ihey  considered  ihemselve]  aggrieved.  Such 
an  instrument  was  of  coujse  intompaiible  with  the  monarchical 
or  any  other  form  of  government.  The  object  of  the  life  of 
Peler  IV.  was  lo  force  the  barons  lo  sutieiidcr  thdr  charlei. 
After  yean  of  struggle  and  preliminary  faitures,  Pclcc  IV. 
defeated  the  "Union"  utterly  at  Ihe  decbive  balile  of  Epila 
(i]4S).  He  was  a  typical  king  of  the  ijthcenttlry,  immeasurably 
false,  and  unspeakably  ferocious,  but  he  was  not  a  mere  blood- 
ihirsiy  sultan  tike  his  enemy,  Peler  ihc  Cruel  ol  Castile.  When 
he  won  he  took  indeed  a  brutal  vengeance  on  individuals,  and 


Lif<e  nnxnMv 

he  ennned  tbe  niieDdar  •!  Ihe  Atttti  aod  dcHiwyad  ii  with 

his  daggerin  the  presejicnof  the  Cortes  at  Saragossa.    He  nil  hit 
hand  in  hii  eagerness,  and  declared  that  the  blood  ol  a  kinc 

— whence  bis  popular  nickname  of  Peter  of  the  Dagger  (del  Pui^* 
jalet).  But  hia  use  of  the  victory  was  siaiesmanlikc.  He  lully 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  nobia  to  trial  by  bw  and  sc:uriiy 
aiQBinst  arbitrary  punishment,  he  left  the  fianchises  of  the  aly 
untouched,  and  reunited  tlie  independence  of  Ibe  /wUiia. 
The  result  ol  his  victory  was  to  give  Aragon  and  bis  other 
dominions  a  measure  of  internal  peace  unknown  In  Castile.  The 
reipisof^hi^sonsand  successors,  John  and  Martin,  were  inalgiii£< 
cant  and  tniaquiL  The  death  of  Manin  without  children  in 
i4Tolefi  the  succesHOn  (^len.  The  two  years  of  discussion  whicb 
followed  are  Interesting  as  a  proof  that  Aragon  bad  ntSwp- 
reached  a  higher  political  level  than  Castile.  Tbc  oiWHie 
Coctea  was  abb  to  admioisier  in  peace,  aad  the  ^nf"- 
questicn  of  the  Sdcceulon  was  debated  a*  if  it  had  been 
in  a  suit  between  private  persons.  Tbe  judges  finally  decided  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  on  the  ground  that  his  mother,  Eleanor, 
was  tbc  dsughici  of  Peter  IV.,  and  thai  though  a  womas 
conld  not  reiga  aa  a  "  propiieiary  queen  "  m  Angon,  tbe 
could  convey  the  nfin  to  her  husband  or  trammit  it  ID  her 
son.  On  their  own  principles  they  ought  to  have  given  the 
crown  10  Jota  of  Castile  as  the  son  of  Ferdinand's  elder  bralber. 
But  tbe  coanlrica  were  not  ripe  for  nnioB.  Neverthelos  the 
choice  of  Ferdinand  was  a  tlep  fbrvant  towards  union. 
From  1411  to  1479  the  sepanlion  lasted  with  a  gtowinB  ap- 

sa  doaoly.    In  Csaiile  John  11.  (1406-1454).  a  man  cmum 
ol  amiable  but  indolent  chataeter  and  of  literary  JMiJL, 
tastes,  was   governed  b^  his  favourite,  Alvaro  de  '"•  '*** 
Luna,   and   hcjassed   by    his  Aobies.     His   reign   is  ftill   of 
contentions  which  were  not  wars  for  a  prind(de,  but  were  scuSea 
for  the  control  of  Ihe  spigot  of  laiatloD.    At  tbe  end  of  his  life 
he  sacrificed  his  favourite  al  the  instigation  of  hb  second  wife,  an 
act  which,  it  is  »aid.  justly  embittered  his  last  days.   Of  his  100, 
Henry  IV.  (1454-1474*  it  is  ennujh  lo  say  that  ha  _.._-, 
was  called"  Ihe  Impoleni,  "  and  that  there  i*  every  yjl^ii^ 
reason  to  believe  that  be  deserved  the  description  in 
all  the  senses  ol  the  word.      His  reign  was  an  infclioi  copy  of  hi* 
fatbei'a.    As  the  legiiimai^  of  hi*  alleged  daughter  Juana  was 
disputed,  bis  sistet  Isabella  daoacd  Ibe  succession,  and  married 
her  cousin.  Fetdinand  of  Aragon;  yin  of  John  I.,  in  1469  in 
defiance  of  her  brother.  InAragon,  Ferdinand  I,"  olAaleqntra" 
(1411-1416)  was  succeeded  by  Alpbonto  V,  (1416- 
i4SS)  Ihe  Magnanimous,  whose  btilbani  life  belongs 
to  Italy.    In  Aragon  be  was  represented  by  his  btotbet  Johi 
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Ibe  fandly  of  the  hereditary  adnirals  of  Caslile.  Navarre  went 
loa  dau^ler.and  RoussI  lion  vias  somewhat  fraudulently  retained 
by  Louis  XI.  ai  iccurily  for  a  debt,  Ferdinand  conquoed  the 
Spanish  half  of  Navarre  later,  and  recovered  RoussiUoo  fron 
Charles  VIII..  ihe  successor  of  Louis  XI. 

With  the  death  of  John  11.  of  Aiagon  in  i4;4  ihe  history  ot 
Spain  enters  on  an  entlfely  new  period.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  story  of  a  national  development.  The  process  did  dm 
cease,  but.  during  the  reign  of  Isabella  ihe  Catholic  (1474-isoi) 
uniil  the  death  of  her  husband  Ferdinand  in  ijit,  was  carried, 
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the  Citbdic  (iimciini  to  Chulw  al  Halabu§— tfa*  oofoer 
Cbulci  V.  Fnm  tUt  dir  S|*1b  b«uM  k  rMt— thi  ladtr, 
Ibeo  th«  payBUta,  tbu  tke  d«p>~ai  (ha  JMi—ttiimtl  Dmb- 
uchiul  croieikiMiao  oIM  "  the  UuiUWuKiloaM  a<  AoMiia." 
Tlte  SpiDiud  twcwic  tba  nraidamui  and  eKCMioBcr  ot  tke 
cauntu-tUIannUian,bMUBaU>cpOTretofikHduHCf  Arutfin 
depsoded  en  tlw  bapoiitte  of  idifiou*  Vuiy  ia  Empa. 


A  thaNOTlh  So-  Tbncbjr  dwy 
.     .  ceoIFliwa.    Thi 

«u  mado  poBiUs  cdly  b]! 

tbe  bUnd  piidg  ol  Spain,  uul  ths 

both.  It  faicad  eveiT  pMnotk  mitt  Ot  Rngtand  to  oppgu  Spain 
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n  thcM 
her  pown  OB  Ihe  land.  Unairhila  tJw  S| 
ouring  to  duck  Iba  adnaca  of  the  Tuk* :  . 
and  to  euJudc  all  £a>Dpe  bom  Che  mtcn  ol  tbe  New  Woild. 
In  tba  iQtauily  el  tbdc  MniMb  irilb  tbc  RalMmatiDa  tbQi 
MbJMtad  edaculda  to  a  ccaMnhip  irbich,  b  «tdcc  to  CBdnde 
all  liik  ol  bcntjr,  Mlflad  thaugW.  and  nduad  knovtadfc 
to  lb*  npMition  oi  nio  (oanidaa.  With  tbait  tfootfat  todt 
of  the  caitb,  and  a  iips  ol  mmilii  fram  Cmwuatiiii^  ta  tba 
AnUllu,  lbs  Spaniitd*  louihl,  «ilh  Uoadilr  dimiaiihlng 
material  loourGc*,  nitliacbaiKtnaiidintcUKtwbkhibiiniUcd 
byavUtdcVR^  Wbeo  Dtaily  bkd  to  diatb  loc  tba  iUuttriaOi 
Hd«»  of  AuMria,  they  wen  tnnafetnd  b*  tba  Houae  of 
Boiubon,  whkh  in  iu  lum  dlagged  ibcm  into  coaflktvilb 
Austria  bi  Italy  and  Enfbad  on'  tba  laa.  At  tbe  befbullni 
of  the  t$Ib  nntuiy  tbey  bad  fallen  bts  «icb  aitate  ol  w«A> 
noa  that  NapoiMn  could,  with  Kna  conaidcnble  meaMBc  of 
otciue,  look  iqiOB  tbeii  cewstQ'  M  a  apada  of  i>»«MBMaBd 
lata  wliicb  bit  uoop*  had  only  to  maich  «a  police  dttty  Co 
Hcnn  imoitdiau  obedinoe.  TIm  hi*t«y  of  tb*  igtb  cental^ 
ia  tbe  Uqnidatun  af  ancnanwiu  banknptcy,  ud  tbe  cam- 
pletioa.af  Ifce  dcda  wbkh  confinca  the  Spanianl  once  moca 
to  tba  loil  of  tbe  Feniuiik. 

CutUe  tofciker,  altboufb  tbe  oonwa*  ben  Bloncaodaltbaagb 
abe  never  Gotueoted  to  part  witk  bar  aoverticn 
jj'^Miifc  ""I*""'"-  In  the  piuely  inlomal  affalta  ol  CaAili 
it  waa  alway*  ibe  who  dnidcd  on  qatMioaa  of 
adminiitiBtiini.  Same  oppoiitioa  wai  ofload  by  a  lactMO  of 
tbe  BoMct  wlio  took  up  tlw  daimasf  Houy'i  n^fMBBd  dat«bMii 
conmoaly  called  Juam  la  BcICMb^  becauaa  bet  tatbal  m* 
aUefcd  to  luiva  baea  Don  BdUaa  da  k  Cuan,  «h*,  booevtr, 
louilit  [« laafadla.  Jnana'i  puty  Itad  tba  nppoct  ef  tbe  kinf 
ol  FDrtu^,  wbo  aiBLBied  a  maniaBi  bctina  bet  aad  bia 
■DO.  The  defeat  of  tbe  Fonufucaa  at  Ton  mad*  an  aai^  ead 
of  tbe  war.  Tbe  ncH  >Dv«eic>ia  tmBediatdy  bma  tb*  wofk 
'  of  catabliibbig  ocder  and  obtdieuz  bi  tbair 
U»  of  policv  loUowcd  by  tbe  Cilbolic : 
ibc  old  lonns,  but  diaw  the  Hibitanca  nf'  powetto  UmBwro, 
Tiaa,  tat  ii^  ■"■■■•,  tbey  orgaaiud  a  police  to  deal  tbo  tnantiy 
o[  brigudi,  and  attached  a  apedal  juriai^ction  Co  it,  bat  tbqp 
«  ol  SiraaiHlaJ  and  tba  very  mpetdal 


to  ib«n  br  tbe  pope  tin  later, 
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a.  111  nerita  ai  a  police 


laof  tbe 


fur«  perbHpi  been  rxpggented,  i 
its  bands  vrere  employed  u  aoldien.  But  an  ( 
put  to  tbe  Duitence  of  ^dUl  troMi  in  Ibe  dr 
crtnt,  of  CattBo.  And  Ibis  mi  Ibe  nnilonn  moon  «  inni 
policy.  Tie  mattenbipa  ot  tbe  military  orden  of  Cilalrava. 
St  la^  and  Alc&ntan  w'en  one  by  one  annexed  to  tbe  Crown. 
Tbcif  coAmandatiea  were  oaed  ta  pay,  or  pennon,  Ibe  lemnta 
at  Ibe  aovewlgni.  No  attack  waa  made  on  the  charteis  ol  (be 
Cutile  ud  Angnn  alike  royal  oSccn  were 
appointed  to  adjudicate  on  diiputea  witbin  the  coiporalioBa 

'  between  corpontien  and  corpontion.     By  tbem 

la  wut  rapidly  rednced  to  a  stale  of  atrnpby. 

se  waa  foUowcd  with  tbe  CoiMs.    It  continued  to. 

by  tbe  Catholic  uvereigua  and  their  ■ucccaaoia 
of  the  Hababui)  line,  but  it  wai  needed  only  to  grant  maaeyi^ 
The  neblea  and  the  clergy,irtioaaeTeTBpt  from  caution  had  no 
became  purely  otnamenlal  parts  o(  ihe  Cortes,     The 
scntativa  of  the  tlurd  estate  were  confined  bytheiodlQer- 
Oi  tba  rttTTl'f"'  to  eighteea  towni.  wboK  ptocniiior* 
naiBed  \iy  tba  coundh  dthei  from  anKmg  ibenmhres  In 
rotation,  or  frem  patticolat  families.    Moreover,  they  tFccived 
■faj  from  the  Crown  while  the  Cortes  laC   for  tbe  work  of  legia- 
latien  tba  Cccm  waa  not  nacded,  and  never  bad  been.    It  was 
■  '    '  _  ■       '    le  of  Ihe  war  with  Granada. 
The  CathoUe  soveielgns  provided  iheicselva  iriih  a  revenue 
fay  the  cuitamuy  whoteMle  loumptHos  at  sriBli  g^„„^,^ 
made  during  Ihe  Ricns  <rf  Jdu  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  <rnM 
and  by  Che  nippreaiun  Or  rednction  of  (bepeosioDS  "CicaaM 
tbey   had   granted   with  profuslati.      The    nobles,  ^VT„ 
haidng  been  brought  to  obedience  by  a  frovn,  wEre"*'*' 

'  "  '    - I  ctf  their  eMatei,  their  Bodal  rank  and  tbe  obli- 

uliiUiy  leivica.  They  were  summoiied  to  tbe 
royal  ootmcft,  btit  onlyatoraamenlal  membcn,  tbe  real  authority 
and  tba  exdtMlve  l^  to  vote  being  confined  to  (he  Itlrades, 
□rlawyCTt,  ahOKD  by  theClewn  fnta  the  dau  of  the  taurghen. 
EocoaislUMat  of  iodailry  was  not  wantuig;  the  state  ondtr- 
took  W  drrstop  lb*  bsrda  of  metlno  ibeep,  by  tuning  piv- 
bibitloa>«iaiDit  iidoanca,  wbiA  proved  ibe  ndn  of  agriculture. 


to  a  handful  d  gaDnwis.  ToIO,  filed  (Vices,  w 
an  everything.  The  mTcr,  the  foller,  the  umoUTet, 
potter,  the  shoemaker  were  told  exactly  how  Co  do  Iheli  t 
work.  All  this  did  not  bear  its  foH  fnut  during  the  n 
tA  tta  CalboUc  sovenlgna,  but  by  the  aad  o(  the  lAtb  cent 
'    t  leducad  Spain  So  a  state  of  Byianline  regulation  In  wl 


rr  the  eye  and  lubfect 


■ll|Mid,ai 


sn  not  paid,  aU  tbenloiB  ne 


isblted 

to  Seville  iDoidsr  that  tbe  tupttvlitoD  ot  tbe  ilaic  night  be 
maea  easily  eutcbsd.  Tbe  gieat  naoorce  of  the  tteuuiy  wn 
tba  riwiatoi  or  eiEke»-~tMM  (hnaed  by  coDtnciBn]  of  5  «t 
m%  on  an  aitlde  every  tine  it  ms  a^d— on  tbe  di  whed 
said  ts  the  budier,  m  tbe  UdaVlcD  add  to  tbe  tanner,  on  (be 
4i«sadlMei«UlotbariM>(makerand0DbladHica.  All  thll 
•bo  did  nit  bear  to  tan  fruit  till  later  tfrncs,  hot  by  the  iTib 
oeotuiy  ft  bad  nada  Spabr  oaa  el  Uw  two  "  meat  beggarly 
BdMafci  Eompo  "—tba  «Jhv  befag  Rutn^ 

Tba  p^kr  ot  tbe  CatboUc  soveielgna  towards  tbe  Church 
w»  of  CMOtially  tbe  same  character  as  tbeii  treatment  at  (ha 
BOUn  or  (Iw  dliea.  They  aimed  at  ouag  it  as  an  instrutnoit 
-  One  of  the  first  meBMret  adopted  bythem 
thcuaionwftb  ATa|on,«>aIo  stop  the  nomioa- 
I  to  ^laBkh  boeficea  bf  the  pope.  But  the 
dianctBiNic  part  o(  tbdr  eedcslastical  pollCT**>tha 
Uwent  ef  the  Spot*  bqaUtioB  (f.r.). 
By  the  bun  of  SbOaa  IV.  of  IJT'  Uiey  obtained  ]^„ 
anlhoilty  ■*  appotnt  three  iaqaUlon,  whom  tbey 

reptace,  and  wbo  were  itu 
■  •        ■   oltbeU 


':n.stni>» 


SPAIN 


mploynl  to  enlone  rcUiioui  unity  ud  abediciiH,  biuuR 
TV  hdtl  to  bp  iadiwenuSle  in  order  to  obtain  nalioful  upily 
_„  —  .^om  the  authoniy  o[  ItK  Cmwti.  Tbe  InqutBtioa  wn  u 
bM  aubluhsd  (in  I4iii))  is  the  dMniaiiiH  at  Curilc  only,  but  it 
■u  cauniieit  in  14B6  u  Ciialaiui  utd  ia  1487  u  Ancou,  la  •pit* 
o(  ftroui  pmtati.  Tbe  im  duliet  of  the  laquiiitioB  awn  to  dal 
vitb  Ibe  convcftrd  Jewi  tad  MAhoanedAD^  fupccElvdy  known  u 
MnmhW  aod  MofiiHe^  and  with  tboie  inu  vill  pfofrated  tfacir 
ndifioH.  "nc  iHier  wen  dealt  irith  by  Binilna.  wWcli  in  the 
caae  of  tb*  Inn  «a*  eefoRed  In  14M  aS  ia  tfe  taui  if  tte 
•ubjfct  Mdoniniedau  or  UiuUiuea  la  1901.  Both  won 
indyitrioiu  cluie^  1— '  "'-  ' —  "'  **■'' ' ■"- 


:i  and  of  tba  no^lhy 


aupponcdfcq 


b>  InquWtlim  ledVo  ucb 


Ibion  a*  tboaa  public  pnia-iani  of  Batdlun*  which  went  oe  in 
S^  till  the  cod  o(  Oh  iSth  centiuy-  II  aioed  at  pceactvina 
onfaodoiy  and  devel«)ini  diniboad  on  the  aiedieval  oiodeL    01 


d  develwiT 


e  object  with  QueeDlutxlU. 


onfaodoiy 

«!wie  pietr'u  Si'TiiinBlo7)rih>~SM  Mari^  jewi  '(bu^ 
Ar«l>}'  («-k)  ■Hi  <>»  Vtorribli  Vupn  Luia  de  Carvatal  («*.). 
lajdty.  Tbe  Holy  Ofli«  flboved  rqual  At]  in  sttendirg  Itt  jodtdic- 
tion,  and  bv  the  end  ot  ilie  Ijth  century  had  provoked  a  Krong 

It  took  in  forwutHns  the  ^^tat,  iboush  temporuy.  —'—  ^ 

BetwecD  14B1  and  I4<.  _  . 

the  woik  oi  the  lecoDquctt  by  nibjugatiog  tbe  mm  ituTiTiiif 
(^i»i<  a/Mahomaiednii  Ualo  of  Gruada.  JhtSi  ti*k  WM 
OimM  oBtemlly  EadUtaled  by  diwairioDi  (swof  the 
"*''  Moon,  whose  piiao*  iuuigued  a(a>Mt  one  aootto, 

afid  wen  to  the  kut  re^dy  10  aid  the  Chriitiaiu  in  tba  hope  o( 
obltiaias  a  imall  Ingmeot  of  leriitoiy  for  themielvct.  Tbe 
tacresder  ol  Granada  oa  Ibe  md  o(  Jasuaiy  1491  waa  partly 
lecured  by  piomisca  of  tokratiiHi,  vfaicb  wen  won  vv^aCed. 
A  Kvolt  had  to  be  luppnMed  in  1501.  Having  aecund  the 
unity  of  Ibcir  tcnitory  ia  Ibe  Peoiniuli,  the  Catholic  uveiticiii 
Were  frco  to  begin  the  work  oi  eapaniloD.     Jn  1491  Cohunbus 

(ft.)  jaikd  on  hii  £nt  voyage  to  tbe  weat.  In  iwj 
TT^jTr^^FerdinaiidsecuHdlbe  leuoialionof  Rouaillon [mm 

Cbada  VJU,  of  France  by  the  faUaoDUS  treaty  Is 
which  he  usdeibwk  lo  remaia  DeuUal-  during  tba  king'a 
ejipeditioa  to  IlaJy.  Tbe  voyage  of  Odumbua  had  unfereaoen 
conaequepcci  whicb  led  10  diplomatic  difficulties  with  Portugal, 
and  the  treaty  ol  Tordefillai  in  1404,  whidi  defined  the  ntpcc- 
live  iphem  of  InBueoce  of  the  two  powctt  in  tba  Mew  World 
and  in  Aaia.  ih  1497  Ferdinand,  with  the  luppoit  of  hla  ^le, 
1^,^  entered  on  thoae  wara  of  Italy  In  whiili  the  Spaniib 
nnj  if  regular  loldiera  firat  gained  their  reputation,  and 
JJT''™*  which  made  Spain  for  a  time  Ibe  dominant  power 
aarfjHtMfc^  tbe  Italian  peninsula  (see  CAuiOftA,  GoHZAlo 
F,  he).  They  endeavoured  to  strengthoi  tbenuelvea  againit 
France  by  nurriaga  with  tbe  loyal  lamily  oE  England 
(see  Catbeuhe  or  Akacon)  and  the  HabshurgS'  Tbe 
marriage  o[  Juona,  called  tbe  Uad,  with  Pbi%  of  Hab>- 
burg,  aon  of  Ilie  emperor  Maiimilian  (f.i.)  brought  a  nen 
dynasty  to  Spain.  On  tbe  death  of  the  qsecn  la  150* 
her  ion-Ia-la»  claimed  tbe  regency,  and  waa  suppotted  by  the 

,     ^, .Casliiian  noMee.     His  death  in  isa6  and  the  ia- 

jig^J^'^miiiy  d  hi*  widow  left  the  Cutiliina  lu  chain 

but  to  ceMore  Ferdinand  ai  tqtent.  During  tbe 
■CM  tn yean  Ferdinand fovemed  with  Ibeiray  able iMittaace 
of  the  archbishop  ol  Toledo,  Jibkbc*  d«  Ciiaarai  <f.t.).  He 
anneud  the  aaulhsra  pan  of  Navam,  wUdt  waa  iM  by  tha 
repreientalivei  U  bis  haU-(bt«.  Tlag  anlUibop  ocpnlied 
and  directed  the  expedition  which  cooqmcei  Onn,  TiifMU  uhI 
Ueie  beyond  ait  dooht  ]qr 


pnsnaiv 


the  proper  fieU  for  tbe  eqiamlon  o(  Spain.  She  wit  drama 
from  it  on  the  death  ol  Ferdinand  b  r;i6.  He  wai  ncceedcd 
by  his  grandson  Charles  ol  Habibitrg,  and  when  Charles  waa 
elected  to  the  empire  in  1511)  %ialn  was.dngged  brto  tbe  wars 
and  polilla  of  antral  Europe- 
Only  the  amalln-  part  of  tbe  lelgn  of  Cbariei  was  tpent  ici 
Speio.  Ho  came  lo  it  from  Flanden,  where  he  had  lecdTed  hia 
education,  QOatde  lo  ^wak  tbe  tangoAge  and  sur-  cttwrtH  L  ■/ 
rounded  by  Flemiab  lavourites.  To  bun  and  them  SrtiM.  v.  Mm 
the  eoonlry  wa*  only  a  source  ol  supply  from  which  ^•M'^-  • 
nooey  waa  (o  be  obtained  in  order  to  bribe  the  Gtrmin  dectors. 
The  disregard  which  both  ihowcd  for  the  Interests  of  Spaia 
and  ita  constltutloDal  tighU  led  (0-  tbe  oulbreak  of  tbe  revolt 
if  tbe  ciiiea— the  CnoDicrat— which  plunged  Castile  into 
I  ijiti  and  isw  aAer  the  depaitnre  B..p»af ii» 
for  Flandcra.  Tlie  r^ing  of  the  &■■■■■»«■. 
baa  ottea  been  ipeken  rf  as  a^wJ* 
'  freedom.  But  it  lua  a  -rof  duUous  rigbt 
le.  In  many  placas  Ibe  moveiaait  was  idraplj' 
I  a  revhral  ol  pil<nl*  Van  between  wealthy  noble 


confu^n 


tnmbinatiim  with  the  noble*,  tin  Qtminm  oouM  ba>e  imposed 
their  own  tarau,  tor  there  wai  no  isyal  sirar  to  appose  them. 
But  they  drifted  Into  bottaity  «itbtbaDOb]a,SDd  were  defeated 
by  them  at  Villalir.  Tbe  movemeat  then  rapidly  odlapsed. 
Ctiuin  bad  m  part  m  the  supptcadoD  of  the  revoIE.  Through- 
out his  nign  he  teipected  the  claim  of  tbe  Cottea  that  no  new 
lanticD  should  be  raised  without  lu  coaanl,  bnl  as  be  bad  to 
deal  only  with  tbe  representatives  al  dghleen  dtlet,  who  could 
geneiaUy  be  bribed,  he  rarely  failed  tn  securo  what  he  demajided. 
The  outbreak  of  tbe  Ca—iaeier  in  Caside  coincided  wiih 
the  Bodal  and  agrarian  revolt  in  Valencia  known  aa  the 
Germania  or  broCbcrhood,  from  tbe  name  of  the  directing 
committee  anointed  by  the  insuigenta.  It  was- In  no  sense 
a  movemoit  for  political  rights,  but  an  atudt  by  tk^aria* 
the  sallofs,  the  workmen  of  the  towns,  aod  the  tlvauKte  !■ 
Christian  peasants  on  the  landownos  and  their  *^sfr«^ 
Mudtjar  and  Jdorisco  serfs.    It  was  accorapanled  by  murder 

After  desolating  Vllenda  lor  some  three  yean  it  was  put  down 
by  tbe  help  of  troops  iron  CaitUe.  Tbe  conqsesl  of  MeiiiD 
by  Hcroan  Cottea  (i7.>.}  and  ol  Peru  by  Frandsco  -  ^^  ^^^ 
Pliano  (f.s.)  belong  lo  this  reign,  tnl  wen  Imme-  ia>^»- 
diaiely  due  to  the  adventuten  in  America.  TMse  ••*  MKr 
conquetu  tad  tbe  incessant  wan  Into  which  Spain  •«*■*■  *■• 
was  drawn  by  tbe  Araganese  daima  In  Italy,  and  111  coimeBOa 
with  the  empire,  gave  to  the  natioii  a  grnal  European  posiiioa 
and  to  tbe  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  time  many  oppiatunlliea 
to  win  lenowD.  The  captotc  af  the  Freodi  king  at  Favia  jind 
his  imprisonment  al  Madrid  gratified  the  pride  ot  Ibe  Spaniards, 
and  dU  tnudi  to  ttroncUe  them  to  tbe  sacrifices  wlUch  Oie  policy 
of  the  empcmr  Imposed  on  them.  Eicept,  howew,  in  the  rase 
of  tbe  incctssdil  attack  cm  Tunis  in  rsj;.  and  the  attempt  tis 
take  Alglera  in  E541,  his  actions  were  not  insErired  by  any  regard 
[ar  Ibe  intemlt  ol  Ms  SpaaM  kingdoms.  Ha  treated  iheni 
simply  as  iBstnunentt  lo  ptonuM*  tbe  gtaadeur  of  hi*  kooie. 
His  iiidlflerence  to  Iheit  good,  or  his  attar  jnabSky  U>  aia  when 
it  lay,  WAS  conipinMiBlyahom  wbco,  oa  bit  abdicatla>  bi  t  $56, 
be  left  his  hercdMaiy  Flemitfa  poMtuieai  to  lib  hm  PhU^ 
and  not  to  Us  bnthet  Panliiaad. 

Tbe  reign  of  Ftail^  IL  (iS56-iS9t)  was  a  picdMgathMi  ol 
the  reign  of  hii  father,  botb  in  doneMic  and  in  foieipi  policy. 
In  it  tbe  vioi  of  this  poUcy  wets  displayed  10  tbe  „,^_  _ 
fullest  exttM.  Philip's  aianiict  wltb  Uur  Todot  ^^ 
(g.e.)  in  IJ54  haviiw  proved  bama,  and  ber  death  in 
>SSt  ba«in(|daoed  Eliiabeth  on  tlie  thioae  of  Ea^aod,  he  waa 
hft  withoat  the  mpport  sgalost  France  wUcb  thii  unioa  waa 
DMaot  to  ieane^  At  tbe  bssm  lime  hb  inberiunce  of  tba 
Netberlaadi  brought  bim  into  calUtioB  with  their  inhabitanta, 
who  feared  bis  absoluti  -      -  ...... 


WAN 


The  nndt  in  tht  Low  CeamtriM  .      . 

tioUi  FtuKe  aod  E^ltad.  FUUp  m*  vgoMquMly  dnwo 
jB^o*  Into  inlavtnlioB  En  4Im  nUgiiMn  mn  of  Famx 
Hi  nfiBii  (it)  and  into  wa>  nth  En^Mid,  vUck  oulmiiutid 
*»*■  in  thB  ptM  Amadk  ((.fj  «l  isU.  Hi*  nI  ' 
?^?"f*ntth  EodiDd  wvt  fwtbe  cowplioW«l  br  the 

-I  «ioa<ilEatfMhmniluM«at«pdHtothcNnrWodd 

(»(cH«*kihiJo&h;mm1Du«b,FK4MCW).  InthaMaiiteiUHB 
he  «M  ■qniit)'  ionwd  by  bit  poatkia  to  Uka  a  put  in  raiiiiiif 
tte  ToAl  <«M  MUT*:  Biiltni  ud  LvANTD,  Baitu  or). 
But  Uw  k9  to  Ui  whole  pcdicr  aunt  btwufht  in  bi*  ralalioaa 
to  hb  Flemuh  tubjtcti.  Witb  bh  *l»alatiu  leodincis  U 
booDd  !•  wirit  te  pnta  then  at  ht  iM  CaKBe.  and  the 
dple  of  nfishiua  tskfatloa,  which  m*  not 
piinct  in  Eunpe  with  the  eKcptmi  of  ibi 

WUIita  the  SUent  («jj. , 

Bit  TcicB  wu  thocfoie  OM  long  itiui^  with  loicci  which  ba 

The  burden  al  tbn  Mnnle  fdl  with  CTUttaini  eScct  on  hit 
Spuiiih  domiiuoiii  ud  pCEUiiwly  on  Caitiic;  Anfon,  vbich 
wai  poor  ud  tcudoiu  ol  iu  tilbti,  would  (ive  little;  ratilnnia 
and  ValBicu  allMded  null  be^>.  T)»  Flimiih  nvsuu  wu 
doinyed  by  the  nvoll.    Tba  Italian  Ualca  baidy  pwd  tbeii 

T. '---btincsHnlwuiol  the  tc«B  hud  been 

i  CtMile  aod  the  levewe  Itdoi  the 
Thqr  were  vboUy  inadequate,  and   the 

.    In  hii  intBnal 


I  «(  ccandliBC  the  Coitca 
and   tbou^  ba 

cMaUohed  Ihe  rule  that  the  old  wne 
tor  ever,  awl  al  cOBltitutiDf  the  iud  nveniK  of  the  Crown. 
The  BOblei  wtn  eadudtd  from  all  than  in  (he  adminiu  ration, 
which  wai  b  tbc  hand*  of  boards  (jialaii  ol  lavycn  and  men 
tt  the  raiddie  ciu^  All  buiinoa  waa  cooducted  by  confr- 
ipondaice,  and  with  a  find  idetoKt  la  the  ki^^  and  lbs  teuh 
WB*  natnnlly  cndlat  dday. 

The  Bi«  ymn  of  Ibe  idgn  rf  Philip  U.  w«  oceupiid  la 
eondndiDi  Ibe  bu  of  hit  falhti't  wan  with  Fiance,  to  wbkb 
f,i,H,  waa  added  a  voy  uawelcaei*  qaaird  with  the  pope, 
rtmr*'  lUof  out  of  hit  ptHilioB  la  duha  of  Uilan.  Ha 
'■^  wai  unable  to  avoid  tending  an  aimy  under  Aiva 
Ifitaut  Pb«1  IV,,  aod  wat  gkd  to  avail  himaeH  ol  the  iBvicet 
of  Venice  to  pKdi  up  a  peace.  On  the  Flemiih  IiwUiei,  with 
tbe  help  of  an  Englith  eootiivent  aad  by  the  good  gninlibip 
of  Pbibbort  of  Sav<v  be  defeated  a  Fieach  amy  at  St  QaCDtin 
on  the  isthof  August  1557,  and  again  ai  Gravdinei  on  the  I3lh 
of  Jnly  I5JS.  But  be  did  nM  follow  up  bit  iudcohi,  and  Iht 
war  waa  eiided  by  the  tiROhig  of  the  peace  of  CUeau  CambiWt 
00  the  and  of  Afvll  I5S«.  The  eidiUBtion  of  bit  mouicct 
made  peace  nccoaaiy  10  him,  and  it  waa  no  leu  dMlrable  10 
the  French  laveinnicnl.  PhUip't  manlact  with  Eliiabeib,  the 
daufhiei  of  Heniy  It-  and  of  Caiberine  <!•  Medici,  tocelhci 
with  their  cominon  fat  of  the  KeformaUon,  bound  hhn  for  a 
tine  to  tbc  French  i«ytl  houte.  In  Aufwit  ij5|»  be  iilumed 
to  Spain,  which  he  acvei  leli  let  the  ritt  of  his  UJe.  The  outcry 
of  the  Coilct,  wbelheiol  Ciiiile  or  of  tbcoihci  ilttta,  for  relief 
rnn  tantionwu  knid.  In  Hne  cua  the  king  went  M  f  ar  at  to 
levy  lues  in  what  he  acknowledged  wai  an  illegal  manon 
aod  eicDted  under  Che  plea  of  neceniiy.  By  ijt/  tbe  revolt 
in  tbe  MethBlandi  waa  Sagnnl,  aad  the  duke  of  Alva  wai  lent 
with  a  picked  army,  and  at  ibeopenaeof  Spain,  to  put  it  down. 
In  the  foUowing  yeai  the  tyranny  of  tbe  Inquiiition,  encouraged 
by  the  king  who  deiircd  to  purge  hit  kingdom  of  all  taint  of 
betetodmy  led  to  the  revolt  oi  the  Uoiittoa,  which  detoltied 
Gnmada  from  i  s68  lo  i  jjo,  and  ruined  the  province  eomplBlely. 
The  Uoiitcoci  had  looked  for  help  from  the  Turk^  who  were 
o^ged  m  conquering  Cyprus  from  Venice,  The  danger  to 
^n  aul  lo  the  Spanish  poHcntons  in  Italy  Mimulated  the 
kkiglD^in  the  Holy  Le^uclenned  by  the  pope  and  Venice 
Bgaiml  Iha  Tutkti  and  Spanitb  lUf*  and  toldiei*  bad  a  giat , 


tUn  !■  tbe  qteuBd  victaty  at  Lqaato.    But  tbe  peanty  of 

naval  tone  to  protect  the  cnatl  againil  tba  fiaibuy  pirilcs 
(g.a-)-  AndaliHJa,  hfuicia,  Valencia,  Catatonia  and  the  Balearic 
lalandt  wan  tubitct  to  tbieii  laidi  l^mughmt  the  whole  of  the 
(6tb  aad  iTtb  ccatuiita.  In  isSi  Philip  anneied  Portugal, 
an  bar  to  Kiag  Uaniy,  the  aged  tocccttoc  of  Dom  Sebastian. 
Pbil^  eadeavaned  ta  placate  the  Portuguese  by  tbe  fuUetl 
nco^iilion  oi  Ihew  cowilutioaa]  dgbtt,  aod  in  pailiciilar  by 
tavouiing  tha  fdalgM  or  gcnUy.  Tbe  duke  ol  Biaguua, 
wboaa  daima  were  betta  than  PhUip't,  wit  bougfat  oS  by 
immtnia  gianU.  Spain  aacDi(d  bow  to  have  (eached  a  com- 
manding height  of  power.  But  the  wat  iotenudly  eabauited. 
Hs  leal  watkntta,  and  tbe  iDnoinpeteace  of  bet  m-m^-^ 
gnvKunent,  wue  ibown  when  open  war  hetan  with  ./r,^ 
£nglandiais«i.  While  a  vatt  anument  was  being  ^^ 
■lowly  cnlWled  for  the  invaiiou  of  England,  Drake  iwept  the 
Weil  Indiet,  and  in  1  jS;  burnt  a  Bumhei  of  Spaoiib  iLipa  in  Ihew 
own  haiboui  of  Cadii.  The  ruinout  failure  of  the  great  Armada 
in  ijS8  denwnttcaied  the  incapacity  of  Spain  to  miunlam  bcr 
pretentioni.  In  1S41  the  lUMxm  given  by  the  Angonew 
to  Antonio  Feiez  (f-v.)  led  to  the  invasion  oi  their  country  by  a 
Castilian  army.  The  constitutional  lighta  of  Artgon  were  oat 
cntiicly  supproaed,  but  they  were  diminished,  aud  the  klnidom 
was  teduced  te  a  gnater  measure  of  lubmistion.  In  hit  later 
yean  Philip  added  to  all  his  otba  burdens  a  costly  interveb- 
Ikio  in  France  10  oqfiott  tbe  leagns  and  resist  the  lucceitioD 
of  Hemy  IV.  to  tbe  tbinue.  Ha  wu  oompcUut  to  acknowledge 
hinwrif  beaten  In  France  bdnre  bis  death  on  the  i,}th  of 
Sepumbci  tsgS.    He  left  the  wat  with  England  and  with  tbe 


ihisao 


a  U,  (166J-17, 


intellectual,  moral  and  matoial  degradation.  igS^^ 
Tbc  dynasty  csntioucd  to  make  the  maintenance  of 
the  ri^iti  and  inurestt  of  the  House  of  Austria  its  main  object. 
Spain  bad  the  misfonune  to  be  saved  fiom  timely  defeat  by 
the  woknesB  of  ita  neighbours.  The  poLcy  of  James  I.  gf 
bigland  (f-r,),  the  civil  wait  of  Charles  L  (4,t,),  tbe  assasunatiott 
ol.Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  trsubUa  oS  the  minority  and  reign 
af  Louis  XXII.  {;.(.)  and  the  Fronde  (;.>.),  preietvcd  her  from 
conceftad  and  psiistcnt  foreign  attack.  Alter  a  futile  attempt 
to  injure  England  by  giving  support  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone  in 
Ireland  (sea  TvKQKI,  Ealtl  ot)  peace  was  made  betwesi  the 
powers  in  16C4,  In  1609  a  twdve  years'  truce  wu  made  witb 
tbe  Dutch,  But  tbe  temporary  cessation  of  foreign  wart 
bmighc  no  real  peace  to  Spain,  la  1610  fcara  of  tbc  helpwhich 
the  Morisfws  might  give  to  a  Mahommedin  atlack  from  Africa 
cimblned  with  religious  bigotry  to  cause  their  opulsMn.  The 
moauK  wu  thoroughly  pi^ular  with  the  nation,  but  it  wu 
indulriilly  more  injurious  than  a  foreign  invaaun  need  have 
been.  Tlie  king  wu  idle  and  pleuuie-loving.  He  resigned 
The  control  of  his  goverrunenl  to  tbe  duke  of  Lerma  (q.v),  one 
olibemost  wonhiesaofallioysiraveuiiles.  Theeipensesof  the 
royal  hanaehold  increased  fourfold,  and  laiol  of  the  increase 
wu  abiorbed  by  the  favourite  and  his  agents.  1^1  nobles, 
who  had  been  kept  at  a  distance  by  Philip  II.,  swirnud  round 
lb*  new  king,  and  began  to  secure  pensions  in  the  old  style. 
The  pillage  wu  so  shamcJeu  that  public  Olunion  wu  stirred  to 
revelL  Some  ol  the  lesser  tinners  were  »>rced  to  restitution, 
and  in  iiSiS  Lerma  fell  from  power,  but  only  because  be  wu 
sopplanied  by  his  son,  the  duke  ot  Ucedi,  a  man  u  woitblea 
isclf.  In  that  year  wu  taken  the  step  which  wu 
d  to  consummate  the  ruin  of  Spain,  The  Thirty 
W»  began  in  Cennany,  and  Spain  wu  called  upon  to 
1  the  House  of  Auitiia.  ' 

Philip  III.  on  tbe  aitl  of  Uarch  1611  bi 


renl  change,    Uil  sc 


,  Philip  IV,,  1 


in  abler  it 


tha  alrenflh  of  will  to  make  bis  good  inlentioni  e 
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SPAIN 


Far  twenty  jan  the  Kdminiitntlon  M*  taSij  directed  by 
his  Favouiitc  the  count  of  Oliniti  {q.r.)   ud  duke  of  San 

Luar,  known  u  the  "  Conde  Duque,"  Ibe  onuit- 
JSaSk  ''"^*'    Olivina  wu  fir  tnwe  able  ind  honest  than 

Ltrniz.  Bui  he  could  only  kcFp  his  place  by  supplying 
Ui  mgsltt  viib  the  means  of  dlnipalioD  and  by  coDfaTmini;  to 
his  dynulic  jenlinenti.  The  Iruct  concluded  in  1609  with 
HoUjuid  efldfd  in  t6ji,  and  iru  not  renewed.  He  cominercial 
ctuses,  particularly  in  Fortuffal,  complained  that  it  lubjecled 
them  to  Dutch  competition.  War  nu  rawwed,  and  the  I>ntt!h 
Invaded  Bfaiil.  As  theii  fleets  made  il  dnngerDus  to  send  troops 
by  m  10  FUndeis.  Spain  had  lo  secure  a  safe  road  oveitand. 
TTietefbre  ihe  endeavoured  lo  obtain  full  coalio!  of  the  Valtel- 
]ins,  the  valley  leading  from  Lombardy  to  Tirol,  and  from  thence 
to  tiw  Gatman  ecclesiastical  states,  which  allowed  a  flee  passage 
lo  the  Spanish  troops.  War  with  France  ensued.  The  failure 
of  Ihe  treaty  of  rainiage  with  England  (see  CH*»iM  I.  and 
BucKOJCHAii,  RasT  DuKC  or)  led  to  war,  for  the  English  court 
«u  offended  by  the  Spanish  refusal  lo  aid  in  Ihe  resloniion  of  Ihe 
count  palniine,  son-in-law  of  James  t.,  ID  his  doninions.  In 
Flanders  the  town  of  Breda  was  taken  after  a  ianous  siege. 
The  French  conducted  their  campaign  badly.  The  Dutch  were 
expelled  from  Bihia  in  Brazil,  which  Ihey  had  seiied.  An 
En^iih  attack  on  Cadiz  in  16)5  vas  lepnked.  Hii  flatterers 
xalled  the  king  Philip  the  Great.  A  few  yean  laler  II  began  to 
be  a  standing  jest  that  he  wu  great  In  the  sense  that 
a  pit  is  great:  the  more  that  Is  tsktti  ftom  ft  the  greater  it 
grows.  By  1640  the  feebleness  of  the  monstchy  was  so  notorious 
that  it  began  10  fall  lo  pieces.  la  that  year  Portugal  fell  away 
without  needing  lo  sirike  a  blow.  Then  followed  the  revolt 
of  Naples  (see  M»sujieiiq)  and  of  Ihe  Catalans,  who  were 
billerV  angered  by  the  eicesKS  of  the  troops  sent  10  opcrnle 
against  the  French  In  Rouxullon,  They  called  !n  the  French,  and 
Ihe  Spanish  government  was  compelled  10  neglect  Ponugai. 
OUvares,  who  was  denounced  by  the  nstion  as  the  cause  of  alHls 
misfortunes,  was  dismisjed,  and  the  king  rasdt  a  brief  effort 
to  rale  for  liimsclf.  Bui  he  soon  fell  bict  under  the  control  of 
leas  capable  favouriln  than  Olivurcs.  In  161]  the  prestige 
of  the  Spanish  infantry  was  ruined  by  the  battle  of  Rocmy. 
Al  the  peace  of  MUnMer,  which  ended  Ihe  Thirty  Years'  War  hi 
j6*8,  Spain  was  cynically  thrown  over  by  the  German  Habsburgs 
for  whom  ^  had  sacrificed  so  much.  Aided  by  the  disordcn 
of  the  minoriiy  of  Louis  XIV.,  she  straggled  on  tiR  Ihe  peace  of 
the  Pyreneej  in  ifijg,  l>y  which  Rous^llon  was  ceded  W  France. 
An  attempt  was  now  tnade  to  subdue  Portugal,  but  the  lutlle 
(ri  MonIesctan)s  !n  iM;  proved  the  futility  of  the  eflort.  Ths 
news  of  Ihe  disasterwasfollowcdby  the  death  of  the  king  on  Ihe 
17tb  of  September  i66j.  Catalonia  was  saved  by  the  rcanion 
produced  in  il  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  troops,  and  in 
Naples  the  revolt  had  collapsed.  But  Portugal  was  lost  for 
ever,  and  Ihe  final  judgment  on  the  time  may  be  passed  in  the 
words  of  (flivares,  who  complained  that  he  could  find  "  no 
men  "  In  Spain.  He  meant  no  men  £1  for  high  command.  The 
tnlcUecl  and  chamcterof  the  nation  had  been  rendered  childish. 

Dttriog  the  whole  of  Ihe  rdgn  of  Charfcs  II.  (r«s- 
^SSni,'  ijoo),  the  son  of  the  second  maniagt  of  PHlip  IV. 

with  his  niea  Martaiia  of  Ansirfa,  the  Spanish 
■nonarchy  was  an  inert  mass,  which  Loais  XIV.  treated  as 
raw  malcrtal  to  he  cul  into  at  his  dIscRlion,  and  was  saved 
from  diamemherraeBt  only  by  the  intervention  o(  Fnglsnd 
and  Holland.  The  wan  of  iM;-M,  ended  by  the  peace  ol 
Aii-la-Chape(Ie,  those  of  ifi;s-78,  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Nljmwcgen,  those  of  168J-B4,  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ralisbon, 
■nd  ihe  war  of  Ihe  League  of  Augsburg,  1S89-96,  were  some 
ol  them  fought  wholly,  and  aB  ol  ihcm  partly,  because  the 
FVench  king  wbhcd  to  oblain  one  ot  another  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  Habsburgs.  But  Spain  look  a 
■ubordinare  and  often  a  merely  passive  part  in  these  wars. 
The  king  was  imbedle.  During  hb  minority  the  government 
was  directed  by  his  mother  and  her  successive  favourites, 
Ihe  German  Jesuit  Nithard  and  the  Grenadine  adventurer 
Fernando  de  Valemuela.    In  ifij7  the  king's  bailird  brother, 


the  younger  Don  John  of  AnMrIt,'(lereated  the  (piMo^  fiction. 


•hich  w 


enlims 


the  king  wu  married  In  1679  to  Itaiim 
Louise  of  Orleans,  in  iha  interest  of  FrVAce.  When  sbv^ed  la 
1689,  he  was  married  by  the  Austrian  patty  to  Mariana  of  Nen- 
burg.  At  last  Ihe  Freodi  party,  stUcli  hoped  lo  save  ttdr 
monarchy  from  partition  by  seeuring  the  support  of  France, 
persuaded  the  dying  lung  to  iaiit  his  kingdom  by  will  to  the 
dnkeol  Anjou,  the  graadsoD  of  Lous  XIV..  and  of  Marfa  Tenia, 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  Srn  maniage.  On  the  death  ot 
Charles  IL,  on  therit  o(Noraiibeii7ao,Uediikiof  AnJou  *■> 


Iking. 


Tie  BourbtH  DyHtMyr-Tha  dedrion  of  Looia  XIV.  to  Keep* 

the  inheritance  left  to  hit  grandson  by  Charles  II.  led  to  a  Gnat 
snuggle  between  him  aiM  Ihe  other  powers  ol  weateroir^^ 
Europe  (see  Sfirigh  Svccbbsiom,  Wan  or  nn:),Vaai>* 
which  was  terminated  In  1713  by  the  peace  ofS"i  ■■■*■, 
Ultecht.  The  part  taken  by  Spain  in  the  actual  "••■*'■ 
struggle  was  mainly  a  pasatve  one,  and  it  ended  (or  her  with  the 
bss  of  GIbrallai  and  the  island  <^  Minorca,  wUdi  remained  in 
the  hands  of.  Engbnd,  and  of  all  her  dominion*  m  Italy  and 
Flanders.  Another  and  a  very  setloas  conieqncna  was  that 
England  secured  the  Atienlr  (f.r.),  or  contitct,  which gavehet 
the  monopoly  of  the  stave  trade  with  the  Spanish  eolordes.  ai 
well  (S  the  right  to  estahtbh  "  factories  "-Mhat  is  lo  My  com- 
metdal  agencJea-^n  seven!  Centtal  and  South  Ametican  porta, 
and  to  send  one  cargo  ol  tnannfactared  goods  yearly  in  a  sUp 
of  jea  Ions  to  Tfew  Carthaeena.  In  internal  atfafn  Iba  yean 
of  the  war  were  ot  cnplla!  importance  in  Spaatah 
history.  The  gecend  political  and  admiatstnthe  itll^rii. 
nullity  of  the  Spaniards  of  this  gencnlion  led  to 
Ibe  assumption  of  all  teal  power  by  the  Ftencfa  01  luHan 
servants  and  adviseia  of -the  Vog.  Under  then  direaiaa 
inrponant  financial  and  administrative  relorms  were  began. 
The  opporftion  which  these  ftinowltloni  produced  encouraged 
Ihe  leparalitt  lendencln  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula.  PkiSp  V,  was  totnd  lo  reduce  Angon,  Calaionlk 
and  Valencia  by  arms.  Barcelona  waa  only  taken  in  1714, 
Ihe  year  after  the'  algnlng  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The 
local  privileges  of  these  once  independent  kingdoma,  which  had 
with  rare  ncepllons  been  respected  by  the  AmItIui  kings,  wen 
swept  away.  Their  disappearance  greatly  pmnwted  the  wb4 
of  national  unification,  and  was  a  gain,  since  Ihey  had  km^ 
ceased  to  serre  any  really  mdul  purpoM.  the  mnovil  of 
Internal  eostom-hooses,  and  the  opening  of  the  Wade  with 
America,  hiiherlo  centined  lo  SevUte  and  to  the  dominions  ol  the 
crown  ol  Cnjtfle,  to  an  SpuniMiis,  were  considetablehoooi.  The 
main  agents  In  inirodudng  and  ptomoling  Ihoe  chinga  wet* 
Ihe  French  ambasHdon,  a  very  sMo  French  treasory  official — 
Jean  Orry,  seigneur  de  Vignoty  (r6sr-i7r<jV'<tid  the  lldj 
known  as  the  princess  des  Utdns  (;-p.},  Ihc  chief  lady-in-walling. 
Kcr  maiden  name  wu  Anne  Marie  de  la  Trfmoille,  and  Oib  wai 
the  widow  of  Fhlvio  Orsini.  duke  of  Bracdano.  Until  1714  ah* 
was  the  power  bdrind  the  throne  in  Spah.  On  the  death  al 
PMlIp  V.'s  Brsl  >i(e  Maria  Louisa  (jabriellaof  Savoy,  hi  1714, 
the  king  was  married  at  once  lo  Kliubeth  Fkraese  of  Parma,  who 
expelled  Mme  dcs  Ursins,  obtained  complete  coninl  j}rHii 
over  her  husband,  and  used  her  whole  influence  10  eiaitio 
drag  Spain  into  a  scries  of  advcntnres  In  order  to  ''■""H*' 
obtain  luliandomfnionsforhersons.  Herfirjlagcnt  **"™" 
was  Ihe  Kalian  priest  Alberonl  (q.t ),  ndieat  favour  halod  froB 
I7r4  to  TfTf).  Alberoni  corAd  not,  artd  perhaps  did  not,  slncnely 
wish  to  prevent  the  queen  and  king  from  plunelnginto»nallcmi» 
lo  recover  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  which  provoked  the  armed  inlei- 
vention  of  FVtnce  and  Enghnd  and  led  to  the  deslructloo  ol 
Ihe  rising  Spanish  navy  dH  Cape  PfLssano  (seo  TonmcTOK, 
OecKDe  Bvno,  VieCouwt),  In  1731  Eliiabelh  sccired  the 
DKCession  of  her  eklcst  son,  Chaiics,  afterwards  Charles  III. 
of  l<pBiii,  to  the  duchy  of  Plrmi,  by  arrangement  with  Engbsd 
and  Ihe  Empire.    Apart  from  Ihe  Ililian  intrigues,  the  moat 

relations  of  Spain  vitb  England.     A  feeble  atlempt  to  ngiia 


SPAIN 


Ctbnilu  <rai  nude  In  tj3s.  ud  >  nttoo*  «u  tiiMOiif  ■•aital 
by  Ihe  [csolute  p«iCB  policy  ol  Sir  Robert  Wilpole.  But  in 
I7jg  lT3dt  <lL£cullkf9,  nbkh  btd  trbm  out  oi  tba  ifjirfiJ*  in 
Aneiica,  led  to  a  grul  wu  wilh  Ea^ud,  which  became  merged 
in  ibe  Waroi  tbeAuitiianSuccenioD  li/a.).   The  king,  who  hid 

9th  ol  July  1746.  Hi]  <u««K[.  Feidiund  VI.,  the  hcoihI  ion 
of  his  fint  marruge,  wbosa  reign  laated  (ill  the  10th  of  Augint 
ArtffB^  I754i  ^**  ■  retiting  u>d  modest  mu,  wbo  adopted 
vi.fH*<  a  policy  ol  peace  wjLh  EogtaBd.  Hii  iniiiiitcn»  of 
"^  whom  the  mat  natabk'i^  Zooa  da  SoniMlevai, 

marquii  of  Ensenada,  and  Richaid  Wall,  (B  Itidi  Jacobite, 
carried  on  the  work  ol  financial  and  admlaittntWe  reform. 
The  advance  of  ibe  muntiy  in  matenel  pdHpetJly  wu  coinidtT- 
ahle.  Foreign  iaSueiKei  in  ibou^l  rad  Uunltuc  bc8>i)  Iq 
modify  tba  opinioiu  of  Spaniardi  profoundly.  Ibe  party  iuBwa 
at  the  lUtaliatai,  the  lawyer*  who  wiibed  to  viodiciUa  th* 
legaliiia,  or  tights  at  the  Crown,  agairat  the  encnMcbniaiM  ef 
the  pope  and  the  InquiiJtJan,  gained  the  upper  band. 

The  new  uvecefgn  wai  one  of  the  nnU  ^incen,  and  the  moU 
Ruxcislul,  of  ihe  "  enli^tened  litapoti "  of  the  i>lb  ctBiur]'. 
ga^,M—Bw  He  had  had  a  tong  a|q>rnitioaUp  in  Nipla,  and  was 
mnaa. '  ■  "^"^  "^  f<xty-4bm  wfceo  ha  came  to  ^in  in  i;  S9- 
Uniil  hi*  death  on  Ihe  14th  of  Deccnbet  1788  be  wu 
engaged  in  hMenal  politiis,  in  endeavniriig  lo  advaiKa  Ibt 
materid  prospefily  el  Spain.  Hit  tonleii  pc^cy  vai  kn  win. 
He  had  a  deep  dialike  of  EDglaad,(i]d  aaifoag'dairetDTCOimr 
Minorca  and  Gihralttr,  which  iht  held.  He  had  aba  a  Uront 
family  feeling,  which  induced  him  10  entef  iBtoIha  ** Family  Con* 
pofl  "  with  hii  French  coiuini.   He  made  waron  England  in  ijtl, 

Havana  and  Manila.  In  1770  he  came  to  the  verge  of  war 
with  England  over  the  Falkland  Uinda.  In  iTTShe  joiMd 
Francir  m  inpporlbg  the  insurgent  EngUsb  colooiils  in  Atnerica, 
7be  moM  Uatevnanlike  ol  his  foreign  enteipritei,  ih*  attempt 
to  take  the  pimlical  city  of  Algitn   In    I77i  (««  BamuT 


Fkridi 


in  defeat. 
the  War 


Yet  be  w 


n  lodependtnci 


ly  with  Algfen  which  put  a  Kop 
on  Ihe  Spuiih  coa*.  The  wont  renlt  for  Spab  oi 
(oieiga.  policy  was  that  the  enmirie  act  by  the  Uaitfd  State* 
otcited  a  dtiiic  for  imlependenae  fn  the  SpanU  eolenles,  and 
wa*  Ibe  direct  InciteintDt  to  the  rebelUou  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lolh  {EDtBry,  The  Hat's  domestic  peUcy,  on  Ihe  eontfaiy, 
was  almoM  wholly  fniitEid  of  gpoA,  Uader  id*  dinction  many 
Dieful  piibkic  voTkawm  canted  aatr-«ada,  bcldgea  asd  tai|( 
■cbemes  ofdraoitse.  Thebitrifannaiadenakcubadpnvakad 
a  diatorbaiMe  is  Madrid  diiKted  agaiaal  the  kineV  favoorlw 
tniniUer,  the  Stdlian  BBR|nit  el  Sl|Uillacd.  Ctarka,  who 
believed  tliat  Ilia  Jesuils  had  pnHnaMd  The  outbreak,  and  also 
that  they  hadoiganited  a  omranplot  against  him,  allowed  Us 
iiuniitetAianda(4;f.),tbecoRCspaQdeataf  VcAaire.toeipelibe 
order  in  17A6,  alKl  be  exerted  Ids  wbote  infiueoce  to  secure  its 
tntin  aupptntion.  Thcoew  Ipiril  was  otherwiia  shown  by  the 
Tcalrictiena  irnposed  mt  the  numbers  of  the  religious  orders  and 
on  the  Inquisition,  wliich  wu  reduced  to  practical  subjection 
to  the  lay  oourta  ot  law.  Many  of  the  king"!  lodustrial  enler- 
piisea,  aucb  a*  the  Biviiiaii  colony,  estshliibcd  by  bim  on  the 
aoutbcn slope  of  the  Siena  Moraia,  panted  sway  without  leaving 
n^uch  trace.  On  the  ether  liand  (he  shipping  and  the  industiy 
of  Spain  iq^eased  greatly.  The  population  made  a  considerable 
advance,  and  the  dense  cloud  of  sloth  end  ignorance  which 
had  settled  on  the  country  in  the  17th  century  was  Ulted.  In 
this  siotk  Chailes  IIL  was  asalMed,  In  addition  to  SquiQacd 
and  Arantia,  by  Carapoaanra  {?■*.},  ivbo  iticreeded  Aran  ' 
miniuet  of  finance  in  1787,  >sd  by  Flnfdablanca  (fa.) 
ruled  Ihe  country  bi  the  apolt  e(  enUgbieBed  bureaucracy. 

ClBrkaIII.wasBAixsededhii7«tlvhl*(oBChaffc*tV,   Tin 
father,  though  "  cnlightenHl,"  hiid  beti  _         . 

an  wsa  eluggiih  and  itupid  to  the  verge  of  Imbecility,  but  tlie 
^■T-'FTt  KmiinBd.     "He  new  hmf  «>*  EBUcb 


norhkwife,!! 
linded  w 


k  Lonisi  of  Pinna,  1 


dence  in  his  father*  , 

however,  unable  to  continoe  his  earlier  policy,  ffSt-ueS!'* 
In  view  of  the  conteflsporueous  outbmk  of  Iho 
Revolulioa  in  FraBoe.  The  itrivil  of  Spain  depended  on 
the  RMontion  of  btr  colonial  and  nsval  isccndsncy  at  Ifae 
espense  of  Cieal  Britain,  and  for  this  the  soppoit  of  Fitnce 
wit  Meded.  Bui  Ihe  "  Family  Compact."  00  which  the 
Frenct  tllianee  depended,  ceaacd  to  exist  when  Louts  XVI. 
was  deprived  of  power  by  bis  sobjects.  Of  this  conchnSvt 
evidence  wst  given  in  I79r.  Some  Engtiefa  mercbsnis  bid 
vIoUted  tbe  thidowy  dibn  of  Spain  to  the  whole  wew  coast 
of  Amelia  by  founding  a  Mtllement  at  Noolka  Sound.  Tlie 
Spanish  govennscnl  kxtgrd  a  vigorous  protest,  but  Ihe  French 
Nitional  Assembly  lefusrd  to  lend  any  assistance,  and  Flatida- 
btuica  wai  forced  to  oonclnde  ■  IniiniUal  ing  imty  attd  give  np 
all  hope  of  oppoaing  tbe  peogress  ot  Great  Briinin.  TbiifaBtire 
was  altrlbuted  by  tbe  mitiliier  to  the  Revohilion,  q^ibaM 
of  which  he  became  the  uncompromi^ng  opponeni  ^'p^f* 
Tbe  refcrais  of  Charles  III.'s  reign  were  abandoned  ^'^**"* 
and  all  libera]  tendencies  in  Spain  were  suppressed.  But 
FlorldablinCB  was  not  content  with  suppressing  Gbeialism  hi 
Spain;  he  was  eager  (0  avenge  bis  disanwiDlmCTit  by  crushing 
Ih*  Revolution  tn-  Praitre.  He  opened  pegotiatlons  with  the 
^nefti^  urg*d  the  Enropeio  powen  to  a  cruudc  on  behalf  of 
legitimaty,  and  paraded  the  devotion  of  Charles  IV.  to  the  hod 
s(  UsfanQy.  Thta  tariUcose  policy,  however,  brought  him  iato 
""  ''  I,  wbo  feared  that  the  oBibreik  o(  war 

which  she  squandered  fn  self- 
'  minislry  Campo* 
.  ud  had  compelled 
hknielf  to  Ibedngle  department  of  forcijpi 
aflalrs.  Early  In  1791  she  ani^eted  her  task  by  Inducing 
Oiarica  IV.  to  banfih  Ftoridablaoca  to  Uaicia,  and  his  place  wu 
tnlnoled  Id  tbe  vcteian  Aianda,  who  qitedily  found  that  be  held 
office  only  liy  faveor  of  the  tpKen,  and  that  this  had  to  be 
purchased  by  a  disgraofd  seniiBCy  lo  her  panmov,  Emanuel 
Godoy.  Spain  witbdrvw  fiom  the  protected  coalition  against 
France,  and  sou^I  to  mafntiln  an  IttKude  of  ncutnlfty,  which 
alimated  ibe  other  powers,  while  It  failed  to  concitiite  the  Re- 
public. The  repressive  measure*  ot  Florrdiblana  were  witb- 
diawn;  sodely  and  the  pros  legalned  ibeir  Ireedom;  and  no 
eppolition  *u  offered  Is  the  propagands  of  French  ideal. 
Anttda's  potky  rafght  have  been  snccessfizl  il  it  had  been  adopted 
earlier,  but  the  time  for  temporizing  was  now  put,  and  il  was 
Mcmsary  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other.  In  November  I7g> 
thequcenfelt  heisclf  strong  enough  to  carry  out  thescbcme  which 
she  had  been  hug  maturing-  Aiunda  was  dismissed.  nmtim' 
and  the  office  of  Gist  'minister  was  entrusted  to 
Godoy,  who  bad  ttecntty  lecdvcd  the  title  of  d 
Godoy,  who  wu  at  ooce  tbe  queen's  lover  ai 
favourite  of  tbe  king,  had  no  eiperience  of  tbe  routine  ot  omce, 
and  no  settled  policy.  Fortunately  for  bin,  the  course  now  to 
be  pursued  was  decided  (or  him.    The  eieeuiion  of  Louis  XVL 


Oan.  9  , 
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.erstilion.  Cbarie*  IV.  wu 
for  liie  insult  to  hii  family,  and 
member  of   tlie  first  coalition 


conscription  unnecessary;  and  the  southern  provinces  ot 
Prance  wdcusicd  the  Spaniards  u  deliverers.  These 
advantages,  however,  were  ntiUifled  by  the  shamefut  hcom- 
petenCe  Did  careleasneBS  ot  the  govcnunenl.  The  troops 
were  left  witlioot  supptic*;  no  plan  of  comtuned  acthin  wu 
Imposed  upon  tbe  commanders;  ud  the  two  campMgnsof  171)3 
and  1744  wen  one  kmg  catalogne  of  fidnres.  Instead  of 
redttfSng  the  sonlbeni  provinces  cd  France,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  the  strong  fbrtrsBCB  that  guarded  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  French  advanced  abnost  to  the  Ebro;  and  at  the  same 
time  tbe  British  wen  ntiliting  tbe  war  to  enend  their  cohmial  ' 
power  and   wen  **""'-"'i   mo>«  6iaij   that   mariliilMt 
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be  ^unnh  govenmicnl  hid  bcaiitntSliBS  lor 


UHQ  and  Codoy  hulcncd  lo  loUow  [he  cxtpaple  Ml  by  Pruitii. 
)(lcoiurlude<libetcealyo[BaKlHiibFtgiK([i7«5}-  TbeirtBit 
ice  imeipecledly  (avomaWe.  aod  lo  greai  »ii  the  joy  eiciied 
'  kt  popalir  accLiLaatJaQ  greeied  the  be^owAi  U4KIC 


Id  Madrid 


Godoy  at  Ihe  lille  oi  "  Prince  of  the  Fc 
tioQ  of  the  treaty  vas  only  a  flimsy  diiguiK  ol  the  diignce 
that  it  iavolved-  Spain  found  herself  tied  bind  and  tool  to ' 
Ihe  Fctncb  lepablii;.  Ggdoy  had  to  uiisjy  hii  lUica  ^  ibc 
CDUiuragemeal  oC  rclonni  which  bolh  b«  ud  hii  mulceai 
loathed,  and  in  1796  the  veil  was  removed  by  Ihe  concuuJoa 
of  the  iteaiy  o(  San  Udefonw.  lU*  wax  a  vinual  renewal 
of  ihe  "  Family  CtimpacI  "  of  ijfii,  but  with  tens*  fu  am 
dLiailvantagcous  lo  Spain.  Each  power  nt  pled(ed  te 
asist  the  olbec  in  case  of  war  with  twenly-five  ihipl,  i3,ooa 
infantry  and  6000  cavalry.  The  real  object  of  Ihe  treaty,  which 
was  to  involve  Spain  in  the  war  agajiBt  Great  Brjtun,  waa 
cynically  avowed  in  the  18th  article,  by  which,  during  the  pment 
war,  the  Spani^  obligaliona  were  only  to  apply  to  Ihe  qvarrel 
between  Cecal  Brilain  and  Fiance.  A  9cb«M  wa*  piepand  tor 
■  Joint  alUcken  Ihe  Eogliib  coast,  but  il  wat  (oiled  by  the  bailie 
oE  St  Vioceni  (f, I.),  in  which  Jervis  and  NelioD  forced  the  SpBDiih 
fleet  to  retire  to  Cadiz.  Thia  deteac  was  the  toon  diaaiUDui 
because  it  dquived  Spain  of  the  leveauts  derived  Ifod  her 


liminary  Inaly  wi 

TrinMad  without  ^ 

sold  Lduiiiana  to  the  United  Statea 


lor  ita  conduct  in  the  Ametican  War  by  encouraging  discoAteni 
■a  the  Spanish  coloniei,  and  in  Ihe  Peninsula  itself  bolh  nobis 

Il  was  in  vain  that  Godoy  sought  (o  secure  the  triendihip  of 
tlie  leformiog  parly  by  ^ving  oEhce  to  two  of  il»  most  pKHOiDenl 
meiiibcts,  Jovcllanos  and  Saavedra.  Spanish  pride  and  bigotry 
■lie  oSended  by  the  French  occupation  of  Romeatld  the  ereclioo 
91  a  republic  in  the  place  of  the  papal  govelnoient.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Panna  by  ibe  Directory  was  keoly  roenied 
by  the  queeo.  Godoy  toiuid  himaclf  between  two  paniei,  the 
Ubecah  and  the  IBtranuDlaiu*,  who  agreed  only  in  hatred  ol 
himseU.  At  the  tame  liige  the  Direcioiyi  whoK  raittniat  wat 
ucjtfd  by  his  aiiiiude  in  the  question  of  Panuai  iniisted  upon 
his  dismissal.  CharlesIV.  could  not  venture  to  refuse;  the  queen 
was  alienated  by  Codoy's  notorious  in&delitieii  aod  in  Uaith 
i;qS  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 

Godoy's  office  was  enirusled  to  Saavedra,  but  the  lefocmen 
did  not  obtain  the  sdvantagB  which  they  eipected  fiMa  the 
change.  Jovellanos  was  compelled  in  August  leietlre  OD  account 
of  ill  health— the  result,  il  was  lumouied — of  aitempu  OB  the 
part  of  his  oppooeuU  te  poiwm  bim.  Hi)  place  was  taken  by 
Caballero,  an  atdem  t^^panent  of  retorm,  who  nstored  all  tiu 
abuses  of  the  old  bureaucratic  adminislralion  and  pandered  to 
the  bigoted  prejudices  of  the  dergy  ^d  Ihe  court.  The  only 
advantage  which  Spain  enjoyed  at  this  period  wai  comparative 
iDdependcnce  ol  France,  the  miUtaiy  pbni  of  the  Diiedoty 
were  uosuccessful  during  the  abduce  of  ilieir  greatest  general  in 
EeyPU  aod  the  second  coslitioo  gained  successes  io  1794  nbkh 
badteEraed  iaipossiblc  since  17OJ-  But  the  return  of  Bonaparte, 
(ollowedasitwasfaylliffallafthe  Directory  and  the  esIsbUihaen  1 
of  the  Consulate,  cbnimenced  a  new  epoch  for  Spain.  As  toon  as 
the  First  Consul  had  time  to  turn  his  altcntiOD  to  the  Peninsula, 
^  .  .  he  dctenaincd  to  restore  Codoy,  who  hod  already 
^J^^J^  regained  the  afiection  of  the  queen,  and  to  make  him 
the  tool  of  his  policy.  Maria  Louisa  was  easily  gained 
over  by  pl2>'ing  on  her  devotion  to  the  house  of  Paima,  and  o 
the  111  ot  October  iSoo  a  secret  treaty  was  coaduded  at  Sa 
ndctonso.  Spzin  undertook  to  cede  Louisiana  ajul  to  aid  FraD( 
in  aU  her  wars,  while  Bonaparte  premised  to  nitc  the  duke  of 
Parma  to  tlie  rank  of  king  and  to 
addition  diber  of  Tuscany  or  of  Ibe  Roman  legations.  This  was 
followed  by  Godoy's  rctunl  to  power,  though  he  left  ibt  depart- 
ment  0!  foreign  aflaiis  to  a  suboidinate,  Spain  wat  now  mon 
(ttvile  to  France  than  ever,  and  in  rSoi  wu  compeUed  to  al  tack 
Fortugol  in  the  Frtoch  initresu.  The  Spanish  invasion 
'  by  Godoy  in  person,  net  with  no  resistance,  and  ihi 


pasTOMr 

.   antbortty  hy 

B  Portugal  promised  [0  observe  ailrict  neutrality  «b  coodi- 
Ihal  its  tenritorira,treie  left  uadiminisbed.  Bnt  Bonaparte 
ited  this  show  ot  independence,  and  compelled  Chatie*  IV. 
fuse  his  reiificatioa  of  i)k  tfeaiy,  Portugal  had  10  submit 
r  harsher  tenns.  and  cnuhl  only  puithate  peace  by  tfaeccuioD 


I  tweniy-ivB  inillioit  fiaock  In  Ibe  pre- 
Great  Britain  he  ceded  ibc  Sponirfi  onleiiy  of 
—  coB^idng  the  cann  of  Madrid,  wfcQe  In 


treaty  (Oct.  fl. 

i  dill  more  buidenaome  than  that  ol  1796.    Spain  had  to 

nonihly  subtidy  of  ftc  millim  tnno,  and  to  enforce  st 

itialily  opoa  Ponu^  this  involving  war  with  Engli 

Tbe  Ian  remnanti  ol  i(*  oiiiitiiae  power  were  ihaiiercd  in 

battle*  of  Cap*  FialuefTC  and  Tnfalgit,  and  tba  Ei^hsh  sd 

Tbe  popoUc  bund  «f  Godoy  was  toDKii 

disasttn,  and  Epaiu  leeiDed  to  Maiid  on  tbe  bi 

of  reviJuiioiL    At  liit  head  of  the  eppoaltioii  w 

to  tbe  thnmc,  as  Insignificant  as  his  rival,  btit  endowed 
good  qualities  by  the  credulous  favour  of  the  people. 
Napoleon  was  at  this  lime  eager  to  bunriile  Great  Britain  by 
Qidudingitirem  all  trade  with  Europe.  Tlu  only  country  which 
bad  not  accepted  his  "  oontinental  system  "  was  Portugal,  and 


11  that  hi>  position 


not  accepted 
letamiiKd  to 
ndt  10  biiba  Godoy,  wbo  « 

October  iter  Spais  accepted  tbe  maty  af  FoniaiaeUeau.  (See 
Ponvcati  BiOtry.)  Tbe  tnaty  was  hardly  concluded  lAxa  a 
Jreocb  army  unda  Jnnot  maicbcd  thiou^  Spain  to  Fonugal, 
aod  the  loyal  fanOyofthat  countrr  Sed  to  BraiU.  FenUnsnd, 
wboee  wife  bad  died  in  iSo£,  determlDed  to  imitate  bti  livat  by 
bidding  for  French  suiqiort.  lie  tiered  likto  secrM  relalioDS 
with  Eugfaic  Bcauhainais,  Napoleon's  eavoy  st  Madrid,  and 
wenl  so  far  as  lo  demand  the  hand  of  a  Boa^jitfte  princess. 
Codoy.  wbodlscovered  the  intrigae.  induced  Cbadca  IV.  to  order 
hit  sod's  arrest  (Oct.  17,  1SC17),  en  the  charge  of  plotting 
to  dclhiooe  his  father  and  lo  matdir  his  moibnr  aad  Codoy. 
Tbe  prince  indeed  wu  loen  rtieaaed  and  tolemnly  pardoitcd;  but, 
DMaowhiie,  Napoleon  bad  teiied  the  cfiponuiuty  afforded  1^  the 
eSect  of  lUs  public  scaadai  in  lowering  ihe  prtuige  el  the  royal 
family  to  pour  his  ttDope  jDto  Spain,  under  pretfst  of  rdnJordDg 
JuBol's  corps  in  Fonugal.  Even  this  eictise  was  lean  dropped. 
and  by  January  and  Fefaraary  iSofl  Ibe  French  ihvasion  had 
become  dearly  revealed  as  one  of  coniaeil.    Charles  f  V.  and  his 


ever,  exdied  a  pf^nilar  rising  at  Annjucs,  whither  tbe  king  and 
queen  bad  gone  from  Madrid.  A  nging  mob  •ottounded  the 
palau,  daoourint  foe  (lOdoyV  head;  and  the  fivourixc's  Ufe 
waa  only  saved  by  Charies  IV.'*  announcemeDI  of  his  abdicatiea 
in  favour  of  Fctdinand  (March  17).  Mmai,  however,  who 
commanded  Ihe  Fnnch,  id  used  to  be  turaed.aaide  by  Ehii  cbaoft 
ol  circumstances.  He  obuined  from  Charles  IV.  a  dedanlloa 
that  bis  abdication  had  been  invotuniaTy,  and  occu-  tfamh^ 
pied  Uadrid  (March  ij,i8og}.  Meanwtiife  Napolcoa  aaaila  • 
bad  advanced  to  Boyonne  on  the  frootiet.  whither,  at  SMk 
his  orden.  Murat  detijatcbed  the  eld  ki^  and  queen  aid  their 
favourite  Codoy,  The  empem  had  already  made  up  Us  mind 
10  place  one  of  his  brothers  on  the  Spanish  ihranei  but  in  order 
to  achieve  Ibis  it  was  neceOary  to  cajole  the  young  kiag 
Ferdinutd  VIL  and  get  btin  ioio  his  power  Ferdinand,  insttad 
of  reiiriBg  lo  AndaUi^a  and  rnakiog  himself  the  rallying  pBinl 
ot  national  resbiance.  had  gone  10  iladrid,  where  he  waa  at  ihe 
mercy  of  Murat's  troops  and  whenu  he  wrote  groveUing  letltra 
U  Napoleon.    It  was  no  difficult  mailer  tcr  the  (openn'a 


HI5T0KY) 

avay,  Geoml  Samiy,  to  hM  Ub  by  I 
ud  souc  it  to  Baronn,  iAbi 
uao4C<>toria»K«iHC<|iidtidd(p«ktiiid.    Suwk 

■  oINipolMa.    Tlw  <dd  tint  iDd 
i]r  tbe  FioKh  (DVoamcDt,  MtiMd  to  nrnai; 

limikeptlociixTcanuadiaMiiet  mlHtny 

■  gaud  u  TiUeynnd'*  cUtna  «il  Vikofiy   (mc 
"*■  FuDIiiJM)  VH.,  Kii«  a<  8{»in).    Oa  tb*  i]th  a( 

Uiy  Munt  uuwwnced  ~  "■"  *"'  -■ -- 

■t  Madrid  tbu   Naisl 
Booiputc  u  tbdi  klnc. 

Bat  SpwWi  loymlty  vu  too  pnfwmd 
tlic  •weJmvi'iKC  V"'"  '^  1^  fKiidi  empdoi.  For  the  bK 
f,,,jt  tiae  MqulfliD  found  hinndf  cmfniitMl,  aM  by 
ITii  J  ■  UnUed  aod  wUih  nikn,  b«  by  u  inliuiUed 
ij  '     '  people.    Tbe  rime  i*  Spi3a  btpn  tba  pafxdu : 


_  I  «n  enily  takia,  bat  lb*  SpuUnl* 
hI  (Rat  oqiacitr  foe  tlu  gucnilla  waifan  fai  tfaii  pmrfauiBi. 
The  Fimch  wnc  i^Nlied  from  Valeoda;  and  Dopoat,  lAo  had 
advaiKsl  into  tha  bean  ol  Aadalinla,  wai  compelled  to  Rtnat 
and  ultimately  lo  capitoiatc  with  all  hit  fntc*  at  Baylea  (July 

is).     Tha  Spaoiaid)  now  advanced  upon  hUdr'-'     -*  ' 

JoMpb  fioD  the  capital,  whkh  be  had  just  cnteni 

atety  the  imnrconl*  di^layed  loa  political  abiltty 

(oume.    Codoy^  agioti,  tbe      '  ' ' 

the  popular  revolt,  and  tbeb  pj 

DC  ctunndlteei,  and  then  by  a  i^Unl  junta  bmned  Itom  anNDg 

them,  which  nUad  diapncii  all)  In  the  name  o£  the  taptba  kfaig. 


lorca  which  akma  would  have  ^vca  It  penuaneol  Mccen.  Ai  it 
waa,  N^nkon'i  antval  in  Spam  wai  enonib  to  laton  vlctoiy  to 
the  French.  In  ten  than  a  wok  tb*  Spraidi  amy  wat  bn^CB 
ihiDugb  and  aeattotd,  and  Nvolemt  mtoied  Ua  btMhet  in 
Uadiid.  Sir  John  Uocn,  rto  had  advanced  with  an  Entfiih 
•nny  to  tha  nUef  of  tbe  capital,  leured  when  be  tmai  be  wai 
too  late,  and  an  obuinale  batllt,  in  wUeh  tbe  lallant  ■tfunlloat 
hia  life,  had  to  ha  fonght  belttra  the  tioopi  cauld  aK«n  tbefa' na- 
batotioD  at  Cotimna.  N^Mdeon,  ihhvhn  tbe  wort  aoom- 
pliihcd,badqalttad  ibe  Pnlnaola,  and  Soult  and  Victor  vere  led 
locompleta-theKdiKtiooof  thepcorlnce^  Tha  c^itnceof  Seville 
iBUlled  hi  tbe  diMohnion  of  tbe  oentnl  iuata,  and  tb*  Peoinsuli 
waa  only  mod  fram  faud  anbintwlen  by  the  obNlnau  it^itaDce 

~  '      Ji  other,  and  Nipoteon'*  pUnj . 

ler.  Joaeph  wiihed  to  nttine 
_  la  Hibjscta  in  the  hope  oi  rallii(  an 
independaat  nation,  while  NapdeoD  waa  detsmined  to  aasex 
Spain  to  hia  own  overgnwa  en^iln.  So  far  did  thcae  di^mta  go 
that  Joaeph  laaigncd  hb  <nWB,  and  wat  with  diScnliy  hiduccd 
to  rtfuow  it.  MeanwUle,  the  diaeohtioii  ol  the  ceatial  Junta 
had  |iveDft*a|4ayMtheamran  Kformlni  partita-,  oa  the  14th 
of  September  theie  met  at  Cadlx,  which  beaaa  tha  capita]  of 
what  wa*  lait  of  indepcndem  Spab. 

The  SpanU  Cones  had  never  been  lo  antirdy  laspciided  aa 
tbe  atatto^Deral  of  France.  PtaOfp  V.,  after  tupptaaine  the 
local  InHltutiou  of  tbe  trown  of  Aragon,  had  ^ven 
ntatiott  to  nroe  «1  the  taatiLu  cltia  in  the 
1  Cana  ol  Spain.  This  body  had  l>eeB 
'wginnin^  of  relpu  to  awear  h«nafe  to 
ii>  hdr,  or  lo  coafirra  itgulatlont  made 
It  aat  in  one  home,  and  w»)  composed 
of  the  oobiB  and  chorchnn  who  fonned  the  great  tnaioTJIy 
oi  procurators  cboaeD  by  the  town  councilt  of  a  Eni'cd 
thoo^  varying  nDmber  of  lawns,  and  ol  representatives 
The   COttcs  of   iSio 


ihaa  final,  bnl  with  a  veiy  inpcetant  <Bffet«nca  in  the  pro- 
ponion  of  Iia  dementa.  The  third  estate  of  the  cDmramu 
Becurad  184  reptaaentativea,  who  were  sufficient  to  awamp  the 
nohloB  and  the  clergy.  No  inteUigent  scheme  under  which  the 
tfqiiaentativta  waft  to  be  fdeclcd  tiad  l»ea  fixed.  In  theory  the 
members  ui  tbe  third  estato  had  been  chosen  by  a  procesg  of 
doable  dcctlon.  In  fact,  however,  since  much  ol  the  country  was 
held  by  Iba  French,  (iiey  were  often  returned  by  tuch  natives  of 
the  rcgkna  so  occupied  aa  hqipcned  to  be  present  in  Cadis  at 
the  time,  Tba  real  powarMI  to  thoae  ol  the  delegatea  who  were 
inflocnccd  by  tbe  new  Idena.  Unhapfdly,  they  bid  no  eiperinice 
of  aEain;  andtb^iaeto  perfectly  ready  w  make  a  consiiiuiion 
foe  ^ain  on  )acobtn  Inai,  witbourthe  slighteat  regard  to  the  real 
betiefa  aad  iaUrcata  el  Spatfaids.  Out  ol  these  maleiiab  nothiag 
could  b*  espactad  to  coma  aiopt  such  a  democmlic  conitituiuiii 
as  might  Imva  been  made  by  a  Jacobin  dub  i 
cnuntry  noted  lor  its  lanalica]  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Cbw^  the  Ungship  was  to  be  depdved  of  all 
inflnence,  and  tbe  clKgy  to  be  erduded  as  such  froi 
all  share  in  le^^tion.  Aa  though  to  deprive  tt 
coosljlutjon  of  any  chance  of  facing  made  effective.' 
tbe  worst  expedients  dictated  by  the  suspicions  temper  of  the 
French  conventiou  ol  179a  were  adopted.  MiniileTs  were 
excluded  from  the  chamber,  thus  rendering  fmpowubic  any 
tSeclive  cooperation  iMtwecB  the  le^slalure  and  the  eiecutive; 
and,  iront  of  all.  a  pTOvision  was  introduced  making  members 
.of  the  Cartes  ineligible  for  re-elcclioD.  an  eSeciive  bar  to  the 
oeatloa  of  a  daat  of  poliiidans  possessing  experience  of  affairs. 

Hie  Spaniards  were  so  broken  to  obedience,  and  the  minUer 
part  of  Ibem  so  intent  on  fighting  the  French,  that  ibe  Cones 
wn  not  at  tbe  time  resitted.  The  suppression  of  the  Inqmsiiinn 
and  the  aecnlariaation  of  tbe  church  lands—measures  which 
bad  already  been  taken  by  the  govemment  of  the  intruding 
French  king  Joseph  at  Madrid— passed  together  inth  much 
else.  But  even  before  the  new  constitution  wis  pnblished  and 
sworn,  OB  tbe  igth  of  March  iSii,  targe  numben  of  Spaniards 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  after  the  invadcn  were  driven 
out  the  Cortes  must  be  suppressed. 

The  liberation  of  Spain  could  hardly  bave  been  accomplished 
without  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain.  The  story  of  the 
ainiggle,  from  the  military  p(»nt  ol  view,  is  tdd  in  the  article 
Pdrhsduu  W«n.  In  1B13  WeSlDgton  determined  on  a 
great  eflort.  He  secured  his  bsse  of  opetaiions  by  the  caplute 
of  Cfudad  Rodrigo  and  BadajoE,  and  at  Salatnancs  he  com- 
pleldy  touted  the  opporing  army  of  Hannont.  This  victory 
enaUed  the  English  general  to  enter  Madrid  (Aug,  ri),  and 
Joseph  retreated  lo  Valencia.  But  fnnher  advance  was  pre- 
vented fiy  the  concentration  ol  the  FYench  forces  in  the  east, 
and  Wellington  found  it  advisable  to  retire  for  the  third  time 
to  winter  quarters  on  the  Portuguese  froaller.  It  was  during 
tiiis  winter  thst  Napoleon  suffered  bis  Erst  and  greatest  reveise 
in  the  relrest  frem  Moscow  and  the  destructiOTi  ol  his  grand 
army.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  "war  of 
liberation  "In  Germany,  and  French  troops  had  to  be  withdnwri 

found  himself  opposed  by  iairly  equal  forces.  In  the  spring 
of  iSi]  he  advanced  from  Cludid  Rodrigo  and  defeated  Jourdan 
at  ^ttorla,  tbe  bailie  wbicb  finally  dcdded  the  Peninsular 
War.  Joseph  retired  shogeiber  from  ha  kingdom,  and  Wdling' 
ton,  eager  lo  take  his  pan  in  the  great  European  contest,  fongfat 
hh  way  through  the  Pyrenees  Into  France,  Napoleon,  who  had 
luffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  Leipiig.  hastoned  to  reet^irc 
the  impossibility  o!  retaining  Spain  by  releasing  Ferdinnd  VII., 


darch  r! 


id  had  undertaken  to  matntain 


Before  entering  Spain  Fi 
tbe  constitution  of  rSn,  anu  wnen  oa  lac  una  Di  Biaioi  1014 
hi  reached  Figaeras,  he  waa  met  by  a  demand  00g„,„rtaia 
(he  part  of  the  0»les  that  he  must  accept  all  ihea/Fu^ 
terms  of  the  constitution  as  a  condition  of  his  recog- »""■'*, 
nition    as   king.     But    Ferdinand    had    convinrfng  "«■  _ 
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Mt  only  by  the  >nny  and  the  C3uiicb,  bat  by  the 
Tbcit  on  be  DD  doubt  tbkt  FenUnuid  Vil.  auM  ^a^ 
despMically  if  he  hid  beeo  able  to  govcm  well, 
pweued  oi  tome  urdoiuc  biuooat  (nd  > 
o(  cumilnK,  he  vu  bue,  md  bid  no  n*l 
dunged  his  minUlen  iuceuanily.  vid  on 
Gavemed  by  a  auuuilla  a!  low  hvoudto.  he  wi 
<Tud  u  well  ti  cOHvdl^.  The  govttmnent  vadet  him  hi 
tbeiDughty  bad,  and  the  peitecution  o(  Ibe  "  Jtcobins,"  tfant 
b  ol  nil  these  tiupecied  d(  LibenJ  lentinient,  feracioui. 
Pulkl  cevolts  look  plue,  but  wne  euily  crushed.  The  rev^ 
Mbicb  overpowered  him  La  iSio  wu  a.  loiliuiy  rouiiny.  Dining 
the  *>r  the  Aoietkxn  ccjauc*  btA  lebded,  and  tnldieri  h«d 
been  tent  to  suppress  them.  No  prggrea  had  been  mwle,  the 
service  wu  dieuUully  caily  in  life,  uid  [t  became  inieoKly 
UDpopuUi  among  ihe  Iraope.  Meamvlule  the  biutaltty  of  the 
lung  and  lu>  miniitci*  had  begun  to  produce  a  reaciion.  Not 
a  few  ol  tbt  officeit  held  Liberal  opinlou,  and  ihii  wu  espedally 
-  ■  ^  the  oue  with  thoae  who  hid  been  prisoBen  tn 
J(J5».  France  duling  ihe  wai  and  had  been  inoculated  with 
foreign  docldnn.  Theie  men,  of  wbom  the  moet 
oontpicuou*  wu  Colond  Bafael  Rieso  (f .■.),  vorked  on  the  db- 
oonteat  of  the  uklien,  and  in  Jaiuiary  iSio  brought  about  a 
mutiny  at  Cadia,  which  became  a  levolution.  Until  iBjj  the 
king  ivai  a  priiona  in  the  harhda  of  a  Kct»n  of  hia  iubjccti, 
who  reUored  the  conititution  of  iSi  i  and  bad  the  lupport  of 
the  army.  The  history  of  Ihcac  three  miicrablc  yean  cannot 
be  told  except  at  impofitible  length.  It  was  a  mere  anarchy. 
The  Liberali  were  divided  into  aub-aectiona,  distingui&hed  from 
one  another  by  a  rising  icllE  of  violence.    Any  sign  of  mndep- 

wii  enough  lo  lecure  bun  the  naine  of "  Servile  "  from  the  oihen. 
The  "  Seniles  "pioper  took,  up  aimi  in  the  north.  Al  laal  this 
■tale  of  affairs  became  intolerable  to  the  French  govemaieiii  of 
Loub  XVIIL  Al  early  aa  i8»  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Runia  had  uiggeMed  a  Joint  intervention  of  the  powen  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  to  lestore  order  in  the  Peninaula,  arkd  had 
oSered  to  place  hl>  own  aimy  at  Ihnr  disposal  for  the  purpose. 
ncCiw-    The  (Hoiccl  had  c«me  to  nothing  owing  lo  the  oppo- 

ijknBi  "'objeciioa  of  IMnce  Metti 
"  would   have   involved    thi 

Kuiiian  force  through  the  Aulttian 
question  was  again  raised  aa  (he  nisin  subject  of 
M  the  congress  assembled  at  Vetona  (see  Veioki, 
or).  The  French  govsniaent  now  asked  to  be  allowed  to  mar«b 
into  Spain,  as  Austria  had  marched  into  Naplea,  aa  (ha  man- 
datory of  the  powen,  let  the  purpose  of  putting  a  Unp  to  a 
•late  of  thing!  perilous  alike  to  basclf  and  lo  all  Eunpc.  In 
■pite  of  the  vigoiDus  protest  of  Great  Britain,  which  uw  in 
this  demand  only  a  pretext  for  reviving  the  traditional  Bourbon 
ambitions  in  the  Peninsuhi,  the  mandate  was  granted  by  the 
majority  of  the  powers;  and  on  the  7th  ol  April  iSij  the  duke  of 
ftnd  (■-  Attgoulf me,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  cnnKd 
nmiUH,  the  Bidasoa-  The  result  was  a  startling  pnwf  of 
""'  the  flimsy  suuctuie  of  Spanish  Liberalism.    What 

the  geniua  of  Napoleon  had  failed  to  acaunplish  through 

Kan  o(  titanic  efioti,  Angoulbne  teemed  to  have  achieved 
a  few  weeka.  But  the  diflercnce  ol  their  task  waa 
lundamentsL  Napoleon  bad  sought  to  impose  upon  Spain 
an  alien  dynasty;  Angoulfme  came  to  restore  the  Spanish  king 
"  to  his  own."  The  |iower  of  Napoleon  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  rr^Unce  of  the  Spsniah  people;  Angoulfme  had  the  active 
*u[^ct  ot  some  Spaniards  and  the  tadt  cooperation  of  tfie 
nuLJoiily,  The  Cortes,  cirtybig  the  king  with  il,  ficd  to  Cadli, 
and  afttf  a  siege,  aurrendoed  with  no  ctHiditions  save  that  of  an 
amnesty,  10  which  Ferdinand  solemnly  swore  before  he  was 
■ent  over  into  Ihe  French  lines.  At  waa  to  be  expected,  an 
otih  taken  "under  compuluon"  by  tuch  a  man  was  liitle 
binding;  and  the  Fieodi  Itoopt  were  compelled  lo  witness, 
with  belpteia  iidignalion,  tbe  orgy  ol  cruel  leiciioD  which 
' -■'-((]/  beaan  tuidet  the  protection  of  theii  bayoneia. 


adhered  to  the  old  order.    The  first  won  becaui 
of  the  iMild  ms  in  their  favour,  and  becaui 

If  anything  tbuM 
barbnny  knd  order,  i 
wiled  by  the  k»  of  aU  i 

of  America.    Theie  had  aiteaiiy   Mcoac  at  iaiio^...Li.. 

independent  during  the  dcalfa-sliuggle  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  with  Napolboo,  and  the  racognltjon  of  Ibclr  inde~ 
pendence  it  jart  waa,  lor  4jreit  Btitita  at  leait,  merely  a 
question  ol  time.  A  lively  Irade  had  grown  up  bemcen  Great 
Britain  and  the  remllcd  eslonla;  but  linoe  this  csmmcrc^ 
under  Ihe  colonial  lam  of  Spain,  was  technically  Ulegittmale, 
k  was  at  tbe  men^  of  Ihe  pjraiei,  who  preyed  upon  it  unda 
the  aegis  of  the  Spanish  lag,  whbout  ihete  being  any  poitiUliiy 
of  daiming  redress  from  the  Spanish  gowenunenl.  The  de- 
cision of  the  powers  at  the  congreu  of  Vtnma  to  gfve  a  free 
hand  10  Frsjice  in  tbe  aiatter  of  interveiuian  in  Spain,  gave 
tbe  Btitish  goveninent  ita  opportunity.  When  Ihe  invukm  of 
Spain  was  seen  to  be  inevilaUe,  Camimg  had  bifbrmed  ihe 
Ftendi  govetoinent  ihat  Great  Britain  would  not  loletaic  the 
lubjugaiion  of  tbe  Spanish  cskniics  by  foreign  force.  A  dis- 
poaiiion  ol  the  posen  d  Ilie  Grand  Alliance  10  cone  lo  Ibc 
aid  of  Spain  in  thii  miter  waicounlered  by  ihe  famous  msiagt 
of  Presidenl.  Monioc  (Dec  t,  rSi.]),  laying  Ihe  veto  of  Ihe 
United  Slota  on  any  IslerftRnce  of  conceited  Euiifie  in  Ihe 
affain  of  the  American  continent.  The  empire  of  Bmiil  and 
the  republici  of  Meiico  and  Calomhia  were  recognised  by  Great 

wsa  only  postponed  ual^  Ihcy  should  have  given  ;niof  of  their 
slabiUly.  In  announcing  theae  facls  id  tbe  House  of  Commom. 
GeiHge  Csnning,  in  a  phraoe  that  became  fainaia,  declared 
that  he  had  "  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  ol  the  old"  and  ihat  "if  France  had  Spain,  h  ^auld 
at  least  be  Spain  without  her  cdonica." 

In  Spain  iUelf,  tutored  by  mitlornmc,  ihe  eSotts  of  the  king's 
miniiien,  in  Ihe  Utlec  psri  ol  hit  reign,  wen  diiecled  to  ra- 
ajoring  oedee  in  the  Ananca  and  reviving  agiictdture  Wttnrmatrr 
aikd  indutuy  in  tbe  country.  The  king's  chiif  Brmt^n  M 
diSculiie*  lay  bi  the  alUtude  ol  tbe  extreme  moa.  ''•^ 
aichitls  (AfoiUlim),  who  found  leiders  in  Ihe  king's  brolbs 
Don  Carlos  uid  his  wde  Maria  Francisca  of  Prsflnnii  Any 
loutency  Is  Ustea  to  Ubeial  counsets  was  demuitced  by  ihcm 
as  wcakpcei  and  met  by  deauuub  for  the  realoialion  cl  ihe 
Inquisition  and  by  ihe  orgaiuxalion  irf  abtolutiat  demon- 
straljons,  and  even  rovolta.  toch  at  that  which  biafce  out  in 
Catalonia  In  iS:S,  orgtnltod  by  tbe  "  niprsne  junta  "  set  up 
al  Uanresa,  with  Ibe  object  of  freeiag  Ihe  king  from  "  the  dis- 
guised Liberals  wbo  iwayed  bim."  Yet  the  abKlute  tBtinarcfa)r 
would  {vobably  have  lasted  for  long  if  a  dispute  aa  lo  Ihe  tuc- 
cesaion  had  not  thrown  one  ol  Ihe  monanbical  partita  on  Ibe 
support  oi  the  liberals  Hie  king  had  no  MivivErig  rjmtt^a  tt 
chifdroo  by  his  first  three  marriagca.  By  hia  tti  twtii 
fourth  manisge,  on  the  xitb  of  December  1819,  arfa^  tm 
with  Mada  Chllillaaof  Napleahehadlwodas^lers.  ^"j^f^ 
According  to  Ihe  ancient  law  of  CaslQe  and  Le<a 
women  could  rule  in  thcii  own  right,  as  is  tlM»Rt  by  ihe 
examples  of  Uirata,  Bentigaria,  and  Isabella  tbe  Catholic.  In 
Aragon  they  could  transmit  the  right  to  a  husband  01  son. 
Fhilip  V.  had  iotioducad  the  Salic  Law.  which  oonhned  tbe 
succession  to  mala.  But  hit  law  had  been  revoked  in  the  Cottet 
nimmoocd  in  ijSq  by  Cbarlet  IV.  Tbe  revocitioi  had  not 
however  been  promijg^ied.  Under  the  iaBuenco  ol  U'lia 
Christina  Ferdinand  VIL  formally  pnmulgaied  it  Mt  ft-" 
at  Ihe  dote  of  bis  .life,  afts  some  hesitalion,  aod  »■» 
amid  many  iolrigua.  When  he  died  onibaagibol  "^ 
S^Member  tin,  his  daughter  Isabella  IL  i 
quceo,  with  hex  aolher  Uaria  Chntthia  at  nici 


"<^le 
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The  imnwdiile  rwult  at  the  dead  Ung'i  deciiiOB  «u  to  Afo* 
Spiin  back  into  a  [wriod  ol  iqualid  iMtchy.  Mirii  ChriitiM 
would  bavc  rukd  dnpotically  ii  sb«  couM,  and  began  by  an- 
noundni  thai  maierial  cbingcs  irould  oat  be  nudt  in  the  method 
o(  government.  But  ihe  Consnvativa  prefttred  lo  mpport 
the  late  king's  broihec  Don  CaiLoi,  and  they  had  the  active  aid 
o(  the  BuquH,  who  [eiied  for  tbeii  local  iianchlis,  and  o(  Ihe 
mountainHci  ol  Navane,  AiajtoD,  Catalonia  and  Vatencii,  who 
were  tithei  quite  clerical^  or  wbo  had  beoome  atlachcd,  during 
the  French  invaiion  and  the  tinuhln  dI  the  ingn  of  Fcidjnind, 

to  a  life  of  ttcrrilltro  adventure.  Maria  Chrtstini 
v^^^.    had  the  lupport  of  the  tnay,  and  the  amtrol  o( 

the  nachineiy  oi  goveniment.  while  the  mats  of  the 
people  pBiively  submiiied  to  the  powers  that  were,  while  as 
iar  as  pouibl*  eluding  their  orden.    TTie  regent  toon  found 

hottUity  of  the  Carlitti  wid  the  iatiigucs  ol  their  cletical  allied. 
She  wat  eventually  driven  by  the  necosiiiea  of  her  potitloB 
lo  submit  to  the  establishment  of  parliamenlory  institutions. 
She  advanced  only  when  forced,  first  by  the  need  (or  bujdng 
support,  and  then  with  tbe  bayonet  at  her  bark.  First  the 
historic  Corlea  was  sanmuHied.  Then  in  April  rB34,  under  jbe 
.  inSuenceoi  the  minister  MartlDCide  La  Kou,  a  charter  (Eilaluda 
Rml}  was  issued  establishing  a  Cortes  in  two  Eilamenlor  or 
Estatei,  one  □(  senators  {prtarti)  and  one  of  deputies,  but  with 
no  rights  save  that  of  petition,  and  ibsijutcly  dependent  on  the 
Crown.  This  constitution  w>s  far  ftmo  satisfying  the  advanced 
Ubersb,  and  the  luppotlers  of  Christina— known  as  CriitiiKi 
— btoke  into  two  srctlons,  the  Uodtrades^  or  Moderates,  and 
Praptsiislai  or  Exoiladts,  Ok  Progressisls  or  Hot-heads. 
In  August  iSj6  a  militaiy  revolt  at  tiie  palace  of  La  Granja 
in  the  hill*  above  Segovia  drove  the  regent  by  (heer 
SiMf"''"'""  *"  ""!"■  *  democratic  eonsiituiioB,  based 
on  Ibn  of  rSii,  which  was  issued  in  iS]7.  Mean- 
whOe  Criatinoa  and  Carlista*,  the  iu»xtson  of  the  "  LibeialeB  " 
RDd  "Seivila,"  were  tgbting  out  their  quarrel.  In  igjj 
a  violnil  outbreak  against  fite  nxnastic  orden  took  place. 
In  some  dtict,  notably  in  Barcdoaa,  it  was  accompanied  by 
□niel  muucics.  Hxnigh  the  measure  was  In  itself  repugnant 
to  Maria  ChiisCina,  the  pnaiing  needs  of  her  govemmeiit 
pelled  her  to  consent  when  Juan  AIi-ub  y  Mendiiabal  Un"' 
igjj],  ■  nunister  ol  Jewish  descent,  (oiced  00  bei  by  Liboals, 
■eculorind  the  monastic  lands  and  used  them  .(or  a  flmncLal 
operation  wiiich  brought  some  rvHef  to  the  troMory- 

The  CuUst  War  lasted  fnnn  the  begianlog  nf  Iiabella'i  rngn 
till  i84n    At  GrM  the  CiiUsta  ^tn  feeble,  but  they  gathered 

llreogth  during  the  diiputei  among  the  Criatit 
Tectum  -Yi^  leaden.  Tomas  ZumalacarreKui  in  Biscay  i 
Navarre,  and  Ramon  Cabma  in  Valencia,  were 
ablest  Spaniards  of  their  time.  The  war  was  essentially 
a  gvarrfUffd  atruggle  in  which  the  mounlaiiieen  held 
their  ground  among  the  hills  against  the  insuffident,  ill- 
appointed,  end  mostly  very  ill-led  armies  of  the  government 
but  wen  unable  to  take  the  fortresses,  or  to  establish  themselvei 
in  central  Spain  atnith  of  the  Ebio;  though  they  made  raids  u 
Iar  as  Andalusia.  At  last,  in  August  iSjg,  exhaustion  broughl 
the  Basques  to  reccgniie  the  govemmeut  of  Queen  Isabelli 
by  the  convention  of  Vergara  in  return  for  the  coofinnatlon  ol 
their  privitegea.  The  government  was  then  able  to  eirpe 
Cabrera  irom  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  Great  Brilahi  and  Franci 
gave  some  help  to  tke  young  queen,  and  their  intervcntioc 
availed  to  bring  a  degree  of  humanity  into  the  struggle. 

Maria  Christina,  wbo  detested  the  patlismenlary  institu- 
tioDs  which  she  hid  been  forced  to  accept,  wu  always  ready 
Bniinf  to  nullity  them  by  intrigue,  and  she  wu  helped 
«iiMiy«  by  the  Uoitradst.  In  1841  the  trgeni  and  the 
Bt—i^n.  Uoieradtj  made  a  law  which  deprived  the  towns  of 
the  right  of  electing  their  coundlt.  It  was  resented  fa 
Libcrall  and  provoked  a  military  riling,  headed  by  Ihe 
popular  of  the  Cristino  generals,  Baldomem  Espartero.  The 
queen  regent  having  been  compdlod  to  sign  a  decree  Illegally 
revoking  the  law,  nsigned  and  left  foi  Franca,    fiqiann 
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dedartd  icgnit.    He  heM  ofllce  tltl  1(43,  during  an  tfltated 
period,  in  which  the  CirlLsts  reappeared  in  Ihe  noith,  muti' 

.  the  young  queen  in  her  palace  on  the  night  of  the  ;lli 
ot  October  1841.  It  was  only  defeated  by  Ihe  hard  Aghling 
1I  eighteen  of  the  palace  gusrds  at  the  head  ol  the  main  stair- 
rue.  In  rSu  Espartert),  a  man  of  much  personal  courage  and 
il  Btful  energy,  but  of  no  political  capacity,  was  expelled  by 
1  milltiry  riring,  ptomolcd  by  a  combination  of  dlsconlenied 
Liberals  and  Ihe  Moderates.  The  queen,  though  only  Ihirteen 
yean  old,  wu  dedated  of  age. 
The  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  from  tSij  till  her  cipuluon  In 
IAS,  wu  a  piolongation  o!  that  ei  her  mother's  regrncy.  ll 
was  a  confused  conflict  between  the  constinl  attempt  j,^^ 

to  rule  despotically,  with  a  mere  Jlji  u. 
Cortes,  and  the  growing  wish  of  the 
Spaniards  to  possess  a  parliamentary  government,  or  al  least 
the  honest  and  capable  government  which  they  hoped  that  t 
parliament  would  give  then.  In  184s  the  Moderates  having 
leceived  their  Liberal  allies,  revised  the  constilution  ol  tSjT 
ind  limited  the  freedom  it  gsve.  Their  chief  leader.  General 
lamon  Narvaei,  had  for  his  guiding  principle  that  govtmmenl 
nust  be  conducted  by  the  stick  and  by  hard  hitting.  In 
:g46  Europe  was  scandalised  by  the  Ignominious  intrigue! 
Tjnneeled  with  the  young  queen's  marriage.  Louis  Philippe, 
ilng  of  arc  French,  saw  In  the  marriage  of  theyiti 
young  queen  a  chance  of  reviving  the  family  illian<e  "saMli* 
whkh  had,  In  the  tSth  century,  bound  Bourbon**"**^* 
Bourbon  France.  The  court  ol  Madrid  was  rent  by 
if  the  French  and  the  English  factions;  Ihe  former 
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louse  of  Coburg.     The  episode  c 
he  entente  tfirdiate  between  thf 


pHncipde  that  the  queen  s 
cousins  ol  Ihe  Spanish  III 
marry  the  duke  of  Moi 
not  till  the  birth  of  an  hi 
the  danger  ol  a  French  j 
Louis  Philippe,  with  Ihe 
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.  to  one  of  her  Bourbon 
youngitr  sister  should 


ring   Ihe 


d  of  the  queen-mother,  succeeded  in 
:he  hand  ol  Don  Francisco  d'AsBsl, 
lusly  incapable  of  having  heirs;  and 
on  the  seme  day  Ihe  younger  Msler  was  mairied  to  Ihe  duke  of 
Moolpenster.  The  queen's  marriage  was  miserable;  and  she 
consoled  herself  in  a  way  which  at  once  made  her  couit  Ihe 
scandal  df  Europe,  and  upset  the  French  king's  plans  by  pro- 
viding the  throne  of  Spain  with  healthy  hnis  of  genuine  Spanish 
blood.  But  incidentally  the  scsndils  of  Ihe  palace  bad  a  large 
and  unsavoury  pan  in  the  political  Iroublcs  of  Spain.  Naivaei 
brought  Spam  through  the  troubled  Icvolulionaty  yean  1848 
and  1849  without  serion*  distuibance,  but  his  own  unstable 
temper,  Ihe  incessant  Intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  the  inability 
of  the  Spaniards  to  form  lasting  political  panics  made  good 
government  impossible.  TTie  leaders  on  all  side*  were  of 
small  capacity.  In  1S54  another  scries  of  outbreaks  began 
which  almost  ended  in  a  revolution.  Liberals  and  discontented 
Moderales,  luppoited  u  usual  by  troops  led  into  mutiny 
by  officers  whose  chief  obj'ect  was  promotion,  imposed  some 
restraint  on  the  queen.  Another  revision  of  the  constitution  «u 
undenafcen,  though  not  carried  out,  and  Eipatteto 
wu  brought  from  retirement  10  head  a  new  govern-  jjl^Za 

was  ovenhrown  by  General  Leopold  ODcmncll,  who  in  iSs!' 
foRDed  tbi  UnioB-Libecal  minUuy  which  did  at  law  give  Spain 
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five  ]mn  of  bMy  pxid  govoiunait.  A  lucccHful  war  In 
M0I6COO  in  iSjg  SatUrcd  itie  piiile  of  Ihe  Spuuudi,  lod  lit 
tountry  b«gaii'  to  make  teal  progieu  towaidi  piospcrily. 
In  iM]  the  old  KCDC  of  confuiion  »ai  renewed.  O'DooccU 
fra>  diSDUUKL  For  the  next  hvc  ycus  the  political  history 
of  Spain  was  the  story  of  a  blind  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  ti>  rule  despotically,  by  tbe  help  of  reckless  adventuren 
of    mean    capacity,    and    by   brute    violence.    The 

outbreaks  accomp^ed  by  tnurdet.  and  suppressed 
by  massacre.  In  1S68  the  govctnnuot  of  Queen  Isabella 
collapsed  by  in  own  mitenness.  She  hid  even  li»t  the  mob 
popularity  which  the  bad  once  gained  by  her  jovial  manoen. 
All  men  of  political  influence  were  either  in  open  oppoaiiion 
or,  wbeit  they  belonged  to  the  Conservative  partiei,  were  h<dding 
aloof  in  disgust  at  the  predominance  of  the  queen's  favourites, 
Gonzales  Brabo,  a  mere  ruffian,  and  Marfori,  her  steward,  whose 
position  in  the  pabce  was  perfectly  well  known, 

of  Admiral  Topele  mutinied,  and  its  action  was  Ihe  signal  for  a 
i^rnlioa  Bcneral  scccssiDH.  One  gallinl.  fight  vaa  made  loi 
tiutl.  tKe  queen  at  the  bridge  ol  Alcolei  in  Andalusia  by 
OnitiM  General  Pavia,  who  was  horribly  -wounded,  but  it 
•'  ^  ■  was  an  exception.  Gonzales  Brabo  deserted  her  in 
■  panic.  She  went  into  eaile,  and  her  reign  ended.  The 
Revolution  of  iMS  was  the  first  openly  and  avowedly  directed 
against  the  dynasty.  It  became  a  familiar  saying  that  the 
"ipuiioui  race  of  Bouibon  "  had  disappeared  for  ever,  and 
tlie  country  vras  called  upon  to  make  a  nen  and  a  better  govern- 
ment. But  the  bistory  of  tbe  ai  years  from  September  tS6S 
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truder.  The  Carlists  began  to  colleel  in  llie  mount^ni.  Repub- 
lican agitations  vent  on  in  the  towns.  At  last  *  dispaie  in 
regard  to  the  officering  of  the  anitlciy  gave 
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b  bad  not  been  cu 


d  by  a 


in  party 


11  its  mouthpiece  Don  Emilto  Castelar,  an  boneii  man  of 
i^ifialttm  incredible  Guency.  Tbe  miss  of  the  Spaaiatda, 
Mm4  bowevei,  were  not'  prepared   foe  a  republic.    Be- 

JJ™^**"  aide!  them  wett  tbe  various  monarcbical  panii»: 
^"^  lheX(/iiiiiu(aJ,»ho  wished  lor  the  restoration  oi  the 
queen's  son  wiib  >  regency,  the  pirtiians  of  the  vridomcr  king 
consort  of  PoTiugaU  those  of  tbe  duke  of  Montpensier;  the 
Carlists;  and  a  few  purely  fantastic  dreamers  who  would  have 
given  the  crown  to  the  aged  Espartero.  The  real  power  was 
in  Ihe  bands  of  the  military  pohlicians,  Francisco  Serrano  (f  j.) 
and  Juan  Prim  <4  >.),iiba  keptoidei  by  meansolihe  army.  A 
constituent  Cones  was  ustmblcd  in  1869,  tad  decided  in  favoui 
of  a  monarchy,    Serrano  was  declaJed  regent  until  a  king 

could  be  found,  and  it  proved  no  easy  task  to  hnd 
25J^"  one.    Ferdinand  of  Portugal  declined,    llonlpensier 

was  supposed  to  be  unwelcome  to  N^wleon. 
and  was  opposed  by  Prim,  who  bad  also  committed  himself 

to  Spain.  Attempts  to  find  a  candidate  in  the  Italian  family 
faDed  at  first.  So  did  the  first  steps  taken  to  find  a  king  in 
the   house  ol  Uohi 


sought  ir 


.  .B70,  1 


le  offer  by  Prince  Leopold  proved  the 
le  FiincD-Gcrman  War,  in  which  Spain  1 
^^  e&capc  of  being  entangled.  At  last, 
'  1S70,  Prince  Amadco  o£  Savoy,  second  son  01  vicEor 
>■<*•  Emmanuel  II.,  conssnled  to  become  candidate.  He 
**  was  elected  on  the  jrd  of  November.  On  the  i7tb 
ecembn  1S70,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Ibe  new  king 
led  Caithagena,  Prim  was  muideted  by  atsasaios  who 

le  nominal  reign  of  Amideo  lasted  till  February  187J. 
IS  a  scandalous  episode,  Tbe  Jiilian  prinra  bad  put  him- 
mto  a  thoroughly   Iilsc  position,   in  which   the   nearest 


e  for 


Tluch  both  he 
vitb  the  utmost  insolence. 
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ly  of  Ihe  toldiets, 

word,  disbinded.    The  CiilLill  incteucd 

and  were  joined  by   many    Royalistt, 

n  as  the  last  resource.    Bands  of  ruffiaris 

JlunleCES  of  libeny  "  were  found  lo  defend 

)  tenoiile  society.    A  new  Cortes  was 

I  pioveO  a  mere  collectiun  of  hysterical  ranters. 

lenta  succeeded  one  another  within  a  year.  Pi  y 

neron  and  Cailelai.    Jlinistties  changed  every  lew 

e  Republic  was  10  be  federal  when  finally  orginiied 

of  Spain  proceeded  to  act  independently.    One 

be}'ond  federalism  and  proposed  to  spht  Spain 

•laves  and  deserten,  aeiied  the  important  harbour  of  Canha- 
gena  and  the  ships  in  it.  The  ships  were  lakcn  out  of  their 
bands  by  the  British  and  German  squadrons.  The  apetlacle 
of  anarehy,  and  the  stoppage  in  payment  of  tiies  frightened 
the  Republican  deputies  into  some  approach  to  sanity.    Sal- 

When  he  gave  place  t 
deputy,  who  was  left 
threw  ell  bis  most  eagei 
wind,    nbed    a    great 


taking  them  at  Iheic 
rapidly  in  numbcn, 
who  looked  upon  then 
calling  themselves  "  vi 
the  Republic,  and  11 
collected  and  pioved 


pirty  r 


the  CariiMs  with  vigc 
1874,  t! 


n  Casiel. 


t  again  in  Jan 


mth.  Hereupon  General  Favia,  the  go'.-ernor  of 
tladrid,  turned  the  Cortes  into  tbe  streets,  to  the  relief  of  all 
sane  men  in  the  country.  Semoo  was  appointed  as  head  of 
the  euculive,  and  was  mainly  employed  during  the  year  in 
caons  to  save  Bilbao  fiom  falling  into  the  hands  of  (he  Cailists. 
It  had  now  become  clear  that  the  reiioiation  of  the  Bourbons 
in  tbe  person  of  Don  Alphonso,  IsabeUa's  son,  was  the  only 
way  of  securing  a  final  settlement.  His  civilian  j4a**a— 
agents  would  have  preferred  to  see  him  brought  in  XII.KttM» 
by  a  Cortes.  But  on  the  i^lh  of  Decembet  187*  ""' 
General  Mailinez  Campos  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king 
at  Muiviedro  by  ■  brigade  ol  trofH".  »nd  the  example  there 
set  was  lollowcd  ever>'nbere.  Don  Alphonso  XIL  landed  in 
Baicelonn  on  the  loih  of  January  1B73. 

Til  Raleral  Umarckf,  i  J7.«-ipco.— The  first  act  of  Alphonso 
was  a  royal  decree  confirming  Ihe  appointment  of  Canovis  dd 
Castillo  as  prime  minister.  A  strong  Conservative  administra- 
tion was  locmed,  to  which  Canovas  admitted  some  men  of  the 
old  parlies  of  Queen  Isabelb's  reign  side  by  ude  with  men 
wbo  bad  played  n  part  in  tbe  Revolution  befora  they  became 
his  active  auxiliaries  in  the  Aiphonsist  propaganda  in  iS7> 
and  1E73.  This  cabinet  gave  its  chief  attention  for  £<ieen 
months  10  the  padhcation  of  the  Peninsula,  adopting  a  Con- 


icpolic 


which  cc 


as  the  great  display  el  mihtary  re 

lose  adhereals  and  prestige  from  the  moment  uut  tus  cousin 
reached  Madrid.  The  Church,  the  nobility  and  Ihe  middle 
classes  soon  pronounced  ioi  the  new  slate  of  things.  The 
Aiphonsist  Bimin,  kd  by  Marshals  Campoe  and  Joveilar, 
swept  the  CarliM  bands  from  tbe  right  hank  of  the  Ebro  to  the 
Fyrenoes,  and  took  their  last  stiongbolds  in  ihe  eastern  pro- 
vinces, Caotavieja  and  Seo  dc  lirgel.  Not  a  few  of  the  CaiUst 
td,  and  others  put 


of   tl 


:mploy: 


SI  Ihe  Cuban  rebels.    Then  all  the  forcei  of  King  Alpbouo 
:  Uuibal  Quesada  tndua%  dosad  mmil  the  c 


SPAIN 


at  the  CtrliK  *my  in  Hivure  «ih1  in  tka  Buque  ProviBCB 

■t  the  beginning  ol  iS;S.  TEe  young  king  himKll  wu  prtMot 
ti  the  doM  ol  tilt  riTopaign,  which  leat  hii  cival  ■  [ugitive 
mcrou  the  French  frootiei,  with  the  lev  thouiuul  IdUowbis 
who  bad  dung  to  bit  aixte  to  (be  very  end. 

Directly  the  Cailist  Wu  tra*  over,  ihe  govFrnmeat  iobJ  put 
ot  the  ]iiige  tnoy  at  its  diipOHl  to  reicfoiie  the  <n»(ii  whicb 
rttrrtM  had  been  Gghiing  the  Cuban  insuigtnu  liaa  1869. 
UtmrrtB.  Manhal  Joveilai  wu  sent  out  la  Havana  u  gavanoi- 
**"'  geneial,  with  Manbat  Uartinez  Canipoi  as  com- 
mindei-ic-dilef  of  the  locces.  la  about  eighteen  monihi 
they  msnageil  to  drive  the  rebels  into  the  caatem  diatricts 
o(  the  i^nd,  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
induced  all  but  a  Itw  iireamciLiblc  chieit  10  accept  a  con- 
TeoliOD  that  became  fimoui  under  Ihe  name  of  the  peacp 
tteaty  of  Zanjon.  Uanhal  Campoe,  who  very  wos  HCCeedrd 
JoveUar  aa  goveimir-genenil  oi  CiiIm,  for  the  liiM  time  held 
out  10  the  loyalius  of  the  island  the  pru^iect  of  leloma,  biiei 
'  DDte  liberal 


CTowning  tUgc  of  the  new  policy.  He  also  agreed  10  respect 
the  freedom  of  the  marooni  who  tiad  fled  ligm  their  maaieis 
Id  join  the  Cubans  during  the  ten  yean'  *ar,  and  thii  led  to 
Spain'i  vFiy  toon  granting  gradual  cmancipuioo  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  slaves  who  had  stood  by  their  owners  Uanhal 
Campos  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  HIe  hbeni  and  condh- 
aiory  policy,  which  the  reaciionaty  party  in  the  colony,  il 

Though  much  of  hii  lime  and  energie*  bad  been  devoted  10 

the  re'-cslabltahment  of  peace  at  home  and  in  the  colonies 

from  ig/5  to  iSfio,  SeMr  Canovaa  had  displayed 

oiganiiation  of  the  monarchy.  Until  be  feh  sure 
ol  the  early  termination  af  Ihe  struggle  with  Che  pretender,  be 
ruled  in  a  dictatorial  manner  without  the  asaistance  of  parlia- 
ment. Royal  decreca  limtriy  aet  aside  okmI  of  the  legislailon 
ud  reforms  of  the  Spanisb  Revoluliou.  Universal  suffrage 
■lone  was  respected  lor  ■  while  and  used  as  the  merns  to  call 
into  euslcnce  Ihe  first  Co>tc«  of  the  Restoration  in  1S7G.  The 
decton  piBvcd,  as  usual,  >o  docile,  and  they  were  so  well 
handled  by  Ihc  auiborilies,  that  Canovas  obtained  a  parliament 
with  great  majoHlies  in  bolb  house*  which  voted  ■  Umited 
fiauchise  to  lake  Ihe  place  ol  imivenal  suflrage.  Immedi- 
ately afierwaidt  they  voted  the  coosliCulion  ol  1S76,  which 
was  virtually  a  tort  of  comptomiie  between  the  constitution 
of  1S4J  in  the  reign  of  lubeUii  and  the  principle*  of  the  demo- 
crslic  conttitution  of  the  Revolution  in  iS6«,  For  Insiance, 
liberty  of  conscience,  esublisbed  for  Ihe  first  time  in  1S69, 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  tolention  foe  riotetunt  woislup, 
schools  and  ccmeleiie*,  but  with  ft  strict  pmbibitien  of  propa- 
ganda and  ontward  sign*  of  faith.  Trial  bf  jury  wu  abolished, 
on  the  plea  tbtt  it  had  not  worked  properly.  Liberty  of 
association*  and  all  public  meetings  and  denonstniions  were 
kept  within  narrow  UmilB  ud  under  very  dnee  survcillanre 
ol  the  authoriliei.  The  muaidpal  and  provincial  councils 
were  kept  in  leash  by  intricate  biw*  and  regulations,  much 
resembling  those  of  France  under  the  Second  Empire.  The 
political  as  well  as  the  administralive  life  ol  the  country  w>* 
abwluldy  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  wite-puUen  in  Madrid;  and  their 
local  agents,    Ihe  goveinon,    the   mayors   and   the   electoral 


I  styled  It 


It  the  head  of  Castilian  c 


coIonieB.    the    clergy. 


Es  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
nnilies  and  the  learned  socielie 
>(  Deputies,  composed  ol  ts6  member*,  wu  elected  by 


re*tricted  franchise  in  the  colnnie*.  hve-sixths 
being  deprived  of  representatkin.  Fiom  the 
ReMouLian  tlw  ■rent  wiletDUJi  who  wu  ni 


time  the  Kidtdea  ot  AljAaaiD  XII.'s  mgn,  citaUalied  a  syitmn 

■  ■  ■   •        ■  '  luaner  of  a  ceniury.     He 


which  la 
encouraged  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
accomplished  fads  and  make  the  best  t 
ol  hherty  remaining,  to  start  afresh  is 

Dynastic  Liberal  party.  From  the  moment  mat  sucn  tonnet 
revolutionists  u  Sapsta,  Ulloa,  Leon  y  Castillo,  Caraacho, 
Aknio  Haitincx  and  the  marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo  de- 
clared that  they  adhered  to  the  Restoration,  Canovu  did  not 
object  to  their  laying  in  the  same  breath  that  they  would 
enter  the  Cortes  to  defend  as  much  as  possible  what  they  had 
achieved  during  the  Revolution,  and  to  protest  and  agitate, 
legally  and  pacifically,  until  they  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
some  day  all  that  the  bnl  cabinet  of  Alphonso  XII.  had  altered 
in  the  Constitution  of  1&69.  The  premier  not  only  approved 
Sagasta's  eSorta  to  gather  mund  him  as  numy  Libeials  and 
Democrat*  as  possible,  but  did  not  even  oppose  Ihe  return 
of  Emilia  Caslelar  and  a  few  Republicans.  He  also  counte- 
nanced the  presence  in  the  Cortcsfor  the  first  time  of  13  sen.tr ots 
and  41  deputies  to  represent  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  including 
a  couple  of  home  rulers.  Thus  Caiwvas  mnnl  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  a  constitutional  and  parliamentary  govem- 
Spanfards  considered  a  fair  proportional 


nof  ei 


It  advanced  Republicans,  w 


cepl  tl 


Depuli 


'es  and  Catholics 
managing  the  aSain  of  Spain  for  iit  years 
intcrruptians,  when  he  nood  aside  for  a  le 
enough  to  convince  the  king  that  the 
could  HOC  rttata  it*  cohesion,  ertn  a 
M  arsbili  JovclUr  ud  Campos,  if  he  did  it 


rith  only  two  short 
ronservative  party 
:  choeoe  to  support 


In  the  caily  years  of  the  Restoration  the  king  and  Cinovis 
acted  in  concert  hi  two  most  delicate  matters.  Alphonso  XII. 
agreed  with  hi*  chief  counsellor  a*  to  the  eipediency  e( 
keepiog  mUitaty  men  away  from  active  politics.  Canovas 
boldly  declared  In  the  Cortei  that  the  en  of  mililiiy  fri- 
BiDKiaaRnlDt  had  been  for  ever  doted  by  the  Restoration, 
and  the  king  reminded  the  generals  mote  than  once  that  he  in- 
tended to  be  the  head  of  tbe  army.  The  king  and  his  priine 
minister  were  e<pially  agreed  about  the  necessliy  of  showing 
the  Vatican  and  the  Church  tuifidenl  favour  lo  induce  them  to 
cease  coquetting  with  the  pretender  Don  Carlos,  but  not  so 
much  as  lo  allow  the  pope  and  the  clergy  lo  erpect  thai  ihey 
would  loleiale  any  excessive  Ultramontane  influence  in  the  policy 
of  Ihe  Restoration.  In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  the  king  and 
Canovaa  both  inclined  lo  assist  national  asjHrations  in  Morocco, 
and  jealously  watched  the  relations  of  thai  etnpire  with  other 
European  powers.  Thi*  desire  lo  eietrije  a  preponderant 
influence  in  the  affair*  of  Mnrocco  culminated  in  the  hfadiid 
conference  of  itWo.  Preponderant  influence  wu  not  attainee, 
but  Ihe  conference  led  to  a  treaty  which  legulated  Ihe  consular 
proieciion  extended  lo  the  subjects  of  Morocco. 

In  iS)S,  in  spiic  of  Ihe  well-knonn  boslillty  ofhismolhei 
10  Ihe  Montpcnsien.  and  hi  ^lite  of  his  ministers'  preferences 
for  an  Austrian  match.  King  Alphonso  inMlti  MmfrUf  ,1 
upon  marrying  [he  third  daughter  of  the  duke  tAAOto"* 
Montpensler,   Doba   Irlercedes,      *  


wnha. 


onths  after 


of  Canovu  and  married,  hi  November  iSyg,  the  Auslilan 
archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Habsburg.  In  general  matters 
Ihe  king  allowed  his  minislen  much  hbeny  of  action.  From 
1^75  10  iRSi,  when  not  loo  much  engnissed  In  more  pressing 
aHairi,  his  governments  turned  their  atieniion  to  ihe  re- 
organiiaiion  of  the  finances,  the  tetumption  of  payment  of 
pari  ol  the  dcbl  coupon,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  colonul 
■  '    "      ■        ■  ■  IS.    They  swerved   from   t' 


epoli 


by  SeftDT  FigueroU 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  which 
remaAable  pnigicM  ot  the  forcicD  tndc.    Thl* 


560 


mnt  m  almou  caatbiumuly  at  long  u  the  rfgfane  of  modnnlc 

UiiRi  snd  comowrdal  (reitii«  lasted,  i.i.  until  i8o<i- 

Id  iBSi  the  DyoaAtic  Liberal3  began  to  ihow  impaUeuce  at 
beug  kept  too  long  in  the  cold  ahade  of  oi^HstLon.  Theii 
LMnml  cUef,  Sagasia,  had  foimd  allia  in  several  CoB- 
A^Mlm^  Hivative  and  Liberal  generals— -Campoa,  Jovellar, 
'"'^'^  Lopez-Domjngucz  aad  Semno— who  had  taken 
fifience  at  the  idea  that  Canoras  wanted  to  monopolize 
power  for  dvil  politicians.  These  alliei  «eie  said  to  b  ' 
dynastic  and  monarchical  baliasl,  and  in  sotne  botI 
dynastic  guarantees  of  hlxralBain  in  the  eyes  of  the  < 


Canow 


0  the  quondam  reroluti 
Vho  coaletced  under  Sagasla  in  nich  CDndilionl.  Ue  arranged 
wltb  the  king  (o  moot  a  Mrio  of  Goandal  projects  the  a 
kDce  of  which  by  His  Majesty  would  have  impUed  a  long  I 
«f  office  for  the  Conservatives,  and  ¥>  Alphonso  Xll,  foi 
pteteii  to  dissent  fiom  the  views  ol  bii  premier,  who  le 
on  the  tpoi,  recommending  (he  king  <a  send  for  Sigatia, 
Liberal  •dminisliation  which  thai  statetman  fanned  lasted 
two  yeais  and  some  miwtha.  The  policy  of  Saguta  in  domciiic 
affaiti  TcsembJed  that  of  Cinovaa.  The  Liberals  had  to  act 
cautiously  and  slouly,  because  they  perceived  that  any  pre- 
mature move  towards  reform  or  deroocratic  legislatioB  wcuid 
Dot  be  welcome  at  oourt,  and  might  displease  the  generala 
Sigasta  and  his  colleagues  therefore  devoted  their  allenlion 
chieHy  to  the  material  ioleresta  of  the  country.  They  made 
■evcral  treaties  oi  commerce  with  European  and  Spanish^ 
inls.     They  reformed  the  tariff  in  harmony 


a  fiscal  maximum  of  j 
'mal  debts  by  a  considen 


duties  by  quinqueiuiial  stages 
ai  Mdgten.  They  undertook  to 
o(  the  consolidated  eitemal  and 
reduction  of  capital  and  inleii 
usented.  They  conaolidaied  the  Seating  debt  proper  in  the 
ihapeoli  4%  slock  ledeemahle  in  40  yean,  of  which  {70,000,000 
das  issued  in  itUli  by  ^eitoi  Camacho,  the  greatest  Spanish 
financier  of  the  century.  Siigasia  was  not  so  fotiURite  in  his 
dealings  with  the  anii-dynastic  patties,  and  the  Republicans 
pive  him  much  trouble  in  August  iSSj.  The  moel  irrecon- 
cilable Republicans  knew  that  they  could  not  upect  much 
from  popidai  risings  in  great  towns  or  from  the  disaffected 
imd  anarchist  peasantry  in  Andalusia,  so  they  rennted  to  ibe 
old  practice  of  barrack  conspiracies,  courting  especially  the 
Bon-commissioned  olficen  and  some  ambitious  subalterns. 
The  chief  of  the  eijlis,  Don  Manuel  Ruii  Zorilla.  who  had 
telired  to  Paris  since  lbs  Restoration,  organiied  a  mililary 
tOBspiracy,  which  was  sprung  upon  the  Madrid  gcveminent 
at  Badajoi,  al  Seo  de  Urgel,  and  at  Sanlo  Domingo  in  tbe 
Ebm  valley.  This  revolutionaiy  outbreak  was  swiftly  and 
severely  repressed.    It  served,  however,  to  weaken  the  prestige 

being  formed  by  some  discontented  Liberals,  headed  by  Marshal 
Serrano  and  his  n^hew,  Ceneisl  Lopu.Dominguea.  They 
were  Joined  by  many  DemDcrsls  and  Radicals,  who  sciied  this 
opportunity  to  break  dH  all  relations  with  Ruiz  Zorilla  and  to 
adhere  lo  the  monarchy.  After  a  while  Sagasta  resigned  in 
order  to  In  the  king  ihow  the  Dynastic  Left  thtt  he  had  no 
objection  to  iheit  attempting  a  mildly  democratic  policy,  on 
oondiiion  that  the  Cortes  sbouU  not  be  dissolved  and  that 
Sagasta  and  his  Libeial  majorities  in  both  housee  should  grant 
theii  lupport  to  the  cabinet  presided  over  by  Selior  Posada 
Heritri,  1  former  Conservative,  of  which  the  principal  members 
were  General  Lopei-Domingu  cz  and  Seftores  Moret,  Montero 
Riot  and  fiecerrs.  The  support  of  Sagasta  did  not  last  long, 
naged  with  skill  10  elbow  Ihe  DyrkaHi 


of  office,  and   t 


I    free  Ian' 


in  the  slate  between  the  two  great  coalilioni  of  Liberals  and 
ConscTvativea  tmder  Sagasta  and  Canovaa.  When  Fosada 
Hencra  resigned,  the  Liberals  and  Sagasta  did  not  seem  much 
displeaaed  al  the  advent  to  power  of  Canovaa  in  1&S4,  and  soon 


lIN  (Kisn«y 

almost  all  the  memben  ol  the  Dynamic  Lett  Jsined  the  Liberal 

From  1S81  to  iSSj.  under  the  two  Liberal  administraiiotu 
of  Sagasta  and  Posada  Herrera,  the  foreign  poKcy  of  Spain 
was  much  like  that  of  Canovas,  who  likewise  had 
had  to  bow  to  the  king's  very  evident  inclination  ^2? 
for  closer  relations  with  Germany,  AuJItir  and 
Italy  iban  with  any  glher  European  powers.  Alphonso  XI!. 
found  a  very  willing  minister  for  foreign  afliiis  in  the  pelHtn 
of  the  marquis  de  la  Vega  dc  Armijo,  who  cordially  detested 
Frsnce  and  eared  as  lilile  lor  Great  Britain.  The  Red.books 
revealed  very  plainly  the  aims  of  the  king  and  his  minister. 
Spaniali  diplomacy  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  *  view  to  secure  the  admission  of 

ferences  whenevR  Mediterranean  and  North  African  questions 
should  bcmooled.  It  prepared  Ihe  way  for  nising  the  rank 
of  the  representatives  of  Spain  in  Berlin,  Vieiina.  Rome,  St 
Feler^wrg  and  London  to  thit  of  ambassadors.  In  Paris  the 
country  had  been  represented  by  ambassadors  since  1760. 
The  Madiid  foreign  ol^e  wekomed  most  readily  a  clever 
move  of  Prince  Bismarck's  10  estrange  Spain  fram  France 
and  to  flatter  the  young  king  of  Spain.  Alphonu  Xfl.  wax 
induced  lo  pay^  visit  10  the  old  emperor  William  in  Germany, 
and  during  his  stay  there,  ta  September  iggj,  he  t.as  made 
hoBotaiy  colonel  of  a  Uhlan  regiment  quartered  at  Strassburg. 
The  French  people  resented  Ihe  act,  and  Ibe  Midrid  govemmeni 
was  sorely  embarralsed,  as  Ihe  king  had  announced  his  inten- 


Ihe  . 


'ess,  King  Alfonso 

'  lelf.possfss^n  wncn 
id  disgiacelul  demor 


icks  of  tl 

Paris.     He  i 


d  with  □ 
n  the  sli 


guest  to  lender  an  apology,  which  was  coldly  received  by 
Alphonso  and  his  minister  for  foreign  aflain.  After  the  king^ 
return,  the  German  emperor  sent  bis  son  Ihe  crown  prince 
Frederick,  with  a  btilliant  suite,  to  Ihe  Spanish  capilal,  where 
they  were  Ihe  guests  1^  Ibe  king  for  several  days.  Vntll  the  «id 
of  his  reign  Alphonso  XIL  kept  up  his  friendly  retatians  with 
the  German  Imperial  family  and  with  Ihe  German  govemmeni. 
The  close  of  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XII.  was  marked  by  much 

(iei  and  foreign  complications,  white  Ihe  declining  halth  of 
Ihe  monarch  himself  cast  a  gloom  over  Ihe  court  and  govern- 
ing classea,  The  last  Conservative  cafunet  of  Ibis  reign  was 
neiiher  popular  nor  succcssfuL  'When  the  cholera  appeared 
in  France,  quarantine  was  BO 'rigorously  enforced  in  the  Peninsula 
that  Ihe  enemal  trade  and  railway  traffic  were  grievously 
affected.  On  Christmas  night,  iSa^,  an  earthquake  caused 
much  damage  and  loss  of  life  in  the  provinces  of  Granada  and 
Malaga.  Many  villages  in  the  mountains  which  separate  those 
provinces  were  nearly  destroyed.  At  Alhama.  in  Granada, 
personawere  killed  and  injured,  several  churches 


c  bouses 
1  to  visit  the  district,  and  dislrit 
labilanis,  despite  his  visibly  fail 
y  through  Ihe  greater  part  ol  1 


alth. 


the  government  and  the  opposition  was  growing 
ire  serious.  Outside,  the  Republicans  and  Carlisii 
ing  troublesome,  and  the  tone  of  their  press  vfed  l^'iIh 
le  Liberals  in  their  attacks  on  Ihe  Consetvaiive  cabinet, 
make  matters  worse,  an  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred 
Mcrn  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  epidemic  spread 
ipidly  over  ihe  Peninsula,  causing  great  havoc  in  impoitanl 
lies  like  Granada.  Saragossa  and  Valendi.  The  aulhoriiics 
infesied  Ihal  los.ooo  persons  died  of  (hole™  in  the  summer 
id  autumn  ol  1885,  being  on  on  average  from  41  lo  s6%  of 
those  attacked. 

nnber  1 


in  the 


MISTORV) 

looked  Mpaa  the  righii  of  Spcin  over  tlw  Cinilint  Iiludi  in 
the  pBCifit  »s  10  th*do«y  thiL  he  unt  lome  Gaman  imr-»hj] 
to  tftke  posAesaioD  al  a  port  in  the  kr^cst  iBland  of  the  grou 
The  action  of  Getnumy  caused  srrat  tzKlignitJon  ld  Spflin,  wbji 
led,  in  Mitldd,  to  imposing  deraooilialioiis.  The  goveramci 
got  llanned  when  the  mob  one  ni^l  Blt«cked  the  Ccmu 
embassy,  tore  ibe  umi  of  the  enpice  (com  the  door  of  il 
consulate,  und  dragged  the  escutcheon  to  the  Puerto  del  S( 
where  it  vni  bunil  amid  much  uproar.  The  t»Mp9  had  to  1 
called  out  to  restore  order.  AJphonso  akine  FEmnoed  cuol,  ar 
would  *H  listen  to  ll 
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>a  great  stiteimen  who  m 


ong  led  the  great  dynastic  pattie* 
.  me  governinenu  01  i/oil*  Chmtina,  It  was  agreed  Ihat 
ing  Che  fiiat  yean  of  the  icgeocy,  Omovas  and  Sagasia  would 
SI  eich  other  in  defending  the  inililulions  »nd  the  dynasty. 


I  the  conslltution  of  the  n 
Ihem  very  much  resemble  the  constllulio 
1868,  but  he  undertook  to  carry  out  his  n 
and  without  maLJng  too  many  conassk 


He  I 


diplomacy;  and  S] 


,  e  ground  of  Iwr 

andent  tighta  of  discovery  and  early  cnloniialion,  that  the 
Gcrnun  empctoi,  who  had  no  de^ie  to  imperil  the  dynasty 
and  monarchy  in  Spain,  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  s^air  to 
the  pope,  who  gave  Judgment  in  favour  ol  Spain, 
After  hb  return  to  Madrid  the  kJng  diowed  himself  in  public 

Ouftsf  with  htm  that  he  was  dying.  Nevertheless,  in 
Alpataim  Madrid,  Canovos  would  DOC  allow  the  pre»  to  aay 
*"■  a  word.     Indeed,   in    the   ten  months   before  the 

death  of  Alphonso  XII.  the  Conservative  cabinet  di^byed 
unprecedented  rigour  (gainst  the  newspapers  ol  every  shade. 
The  Dyunlic,  Liberal  and  Independent  pren,  the  illustrated 
papers  and  the  satirical  veeklia  fared  no  better  than  the 
Republicans,   S 


IS  his  in 
liter  the  laws  ac 

m  policy  by  atagei, 
to  radicalism  and 
ratlve  and  Catbohc 
followers  might  how  to  the  necessities  of  modern  times  after  ft 
respectable  show  of  criticism  and  resistance.  The  Beocrals 
assured  the  queen-regent  and  rhe  leaders  of  the  dyn^tic  p«rtiea 
that  the  army  might  be  counted  upon  to  stand  by  any  govern- 
ment which  was  sincerely  delermlned  to  uphold  the  Reslanlion 
against  Republicans  and  Carllsts.  Sagaeta  left  the  palace  to  loIiR 
the  first  of  several  cabbeis  over  which  he  presided  continUQusly 
for  five  years.  He  took  for  coQeBgnes  some  of  Ihe  tlrongett 
and  mcst  popular  statesmen  of  rhe  Liberal  party,  virtually 
representing  the  three  important  groups  of  men  of  the  Revf^ution 
united  under  his  leadership — veteran  Liberals  like  Camacbo  and 
Venancio  Gout ' 


tnd  Mar 


al  Jovellar; 


tero  Rioi 
le  Corlcs 


Madrid 


nher   iSSs,  the  trul 
imlng  of  the  35th  the  e; 


not  her 
1 886. 


s,  behaved  very  loyally,  v 
could  he  el( 


luch  unselfish  energy  and  couivge, 
liable  penonll  qualities,  ihoold 
:  Spaniaids  and  (oreignen  extremely 
3ut  the  protpecti  ol  the  monarchy. 
Alphonso  Xil.  leil  no  male  issue.  He  had  two  daughters. 
the  princess  of  the  Asturiu,  bora  in  1880,  and  the  Infanu 
Maria  Theresa,  bom  in  1881.  At  Ihe  time  of  his  death  It 
had  not  been  officially  intimated  that  the  queen  was  encrinU. 
The  Qpiiat  Cmiilr:  did  not  announce  that  fact  until  three  months 
after  the  demiie  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  i7ih  of  May  18S6, 
sii  raonthi  after  the  death  of  Alpbonso  Xn.,  his  posthumous 
ion,  Aiphonao  XUI.,  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  Madrid. 
Six  month)  before  thia  event  definitely  settled  the  question  of 
the  succession  10  the  throne,  the  royal  family  and  its  councillors 
■sicmbled  to  lake  very  important  decisiona.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  Ihil  under  the  consiilBtion  of  187IS  the  widowed  queen 
wu  cntilted  to  Ihe  regency.  Doha  Maria  Christina  calmly 
presided  over  this  solemn  council,  listening  to  the  advice  of 
Irfatsb^  Campos,  always  consuhed  in  every  great  crisis;  of 
Captain-General  Pavii,  who  answered  for  the  loyiUty  of  Ihe 
Capitol  and  of  its  garrison^  of  the  duke  de  Sexto,  the  chief  or 
the  hoosehold:  of  Maiihal  Blanco,  the  chief  of  the  ndlilary 
household;  and  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
pcesidenta  of  the  Senate  and  Congress  assembled  in  Ihe  prtaence 
of  the  queen,  the  «-queen  Isobclls,  and  Ihe  Inlanta  Itlbella, 
All  looked  chiefly  to  hUrdial  Campoi  and  IZanovas  del  Castillo 
for  ttatelnunlike  and  dninteresled  advice.  The  question  was 
whether  il  would  be  eipecUeut  to  continue  the  policy  of  Ihe 
late  king  and  ot  hit  tasl  cabinet.  Canovas  ossured  the  queen- 
regent  that  ho  was  ready  to  undertake  Ihe  task  of  protecting 

Conservative  policy  of  Ihe  la(e  king,  but  In  the  cbcunslanco 
created  by  hii  death,  be  must  ftaukly  Bay  that  he  considered  It 
advisable  to  lend  tor  Seflor  Saguta  and  ask  him  10  uke  the  rtini 
of  govemmesi,  with  a  view  to  inaugurate  the  regency  under 
progressive  and  condliarory  policy. 

Shasta  was  (ummoncd  lo  El  Panto,  and  the  lentll  d  his  Inter- 
view with  the  (pieen-ngenr,  Canovas  and  the  generals,  was  Ihe 
understanding  ever  afterwards  known  as  the  pact  ol  El  Pardo, 
the  coraer^ton*  ol  the  whole  policy  gf  Ihe  r^tncy,  v)i  of  the 


supplies  and  other  bills 

in  the  following  year, 

general  electron,  Sagisia  and 
bis  colleagues  paid  most  attention  to  public  peace  and  foretgtt 
aflaiis.  A  sharp  look-out  was  kept  on  the  doings  g,f,ukn 
of  the  Republleans,  whose  arch-agilatar,  Ruis  antcmro&i 
Zorllla,  in  Paiis  displayed  unusual  activity  in  his  &>"*<«. 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  Federals,  Ihe  InttansiEeants,  and 
even  the  Opportunists  of  Democracy  that  the  limes  were  ripe 
for  a  venture.  Riiii  Zorilla  found  no  response  from  the 
Repubb'can  masses,  who  looked  to  Pi  y  Msrgsll  for  their 
watchword,  nor  from  the  Republican  middle  classes,  who  share4 
the  views  of  Salmeron.  Aicataie  and  Pedregal  as  to  the  inei- 
pediency  of  revolutionary  methods.  CasteTar,  too,  raised 
his  eloqueqt  protest  against  popular  risings  and  barrack 
conspirades-  The  Carlists  showed  equal  activity  in  propaganda 
and  intrigues.  Sagasla  derived  much  benefit  from  the  divisions 
which  made  democmcy  powerless;  and  he  was  able  to  cope 
with  Carlism  chiefly  because  the  eflorls  of  Ihe  pretender  himself 
abroad,  and  of  his  partisans  in  S[>ain,  were  Gist  restrabied  and 
then  decisively  paralysed  by  the  influence  of  foreign  courts 
and  goveramenri.  above  all  by  Ihe  direct  interference  ol  the 
Variian  in  favour  of  the  SpaniA  regency  and  of  Ihe  successor 
of  Alpbonso  XII.  The  young  and  most  impatient  adherents  of 
Carlism  vainly  pleaded  that  such  an  opportnnlry  would  not 
soon  be  found  again,  and  threatened  to  lake  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands  and  unfurl  the  flag  ot  Dios.  Palria.  y  Rcy  in  northern 
and  central  Spain.  Don  Carlos  once  more  showed  his  well- 
known  lack  of  dca'sion  and  dash,  and  the  Carlist  scare  passed 
away.  Pope  Leo  XIII,  went  even  further  in  hb  patronage, 
for  he  consented  la  be  Ihe  godfather  of  Ihe  posthumous  son  ot 
Alphonso  XII.,  and  he  never  aftcnnrds  wavered  in  the  steady 
sympathy  he  showed  to  Alphonso  XIIl.  He  was  too  wcD 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  politics  of  the  Peninsula  to 
suppose  thai  Carilsm  could  ever  do  nMre  than  disturb  for  a  while 
the  tranquillity  of  Spain.  He  did  not  wish  to  stake  the  inlerests 
of  Ihe  Church  on  a  cause  which  could  only  revive  against  her 
the  old  animosities  ol  Spanish  liberalism  and  democracy,  to 
roughly  displayed  in  the  years  i8j6  and  iSfi8.  Dofla  Christina, 
apart  from  the  dictates  of  gratitude  towards  Ihe  head  ol  het 

a  sealous  Catholic.  She  proved  all  through  her  regency  that 
she  not  only  relied  upon  Ihe  support  ol  the  Vatican  and  cfI  ths 
prelate*,  bat  that  she  was  determined  10  favour  the  Chonh 
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1  (aundatioiu  ia  every  pouibk  way, 
u  long  as  ihcy 


a  of  all  kinds. 

lie  Church.  She  t>ec»niertgent  when 
Spain  had  felt  Ihe  coniequeaco  of  Ibe  Bxpuliion  ol  the  Jeiuits 
and  olhei  icligious  otdcn  from  France  alter  the  famoui  Jula 
Feiry  laws,  which  aimed  »t  placing  these  orders  more  under 
state  control,  It  vhich  they  declined  to  nibtnit.    They  selected 

thai  all  the  governments  of  the  n^ency  showed  90  much  indulg- 
ence towsids  the  Catholic  revival  thus  started,  that  in  less  than 

tcries,  Jesuit  colleges,  Cathohc  schoob,  and  Eoundationa  than 
had  eiiited  in  the  pijoiy  days  ol  the  houMS  of  Auiliia  sad 
Bouiban  in  the  17th  and  iSlh  centuries.  A  wave  of  Clericaliini 
and  ultra-Catholic  influences  swept  over  the  land,  a9ec1iiig 
the  middle  classes,  the  univcrsitie*  and  tesmed  ndetis,  and 
makliig  itself  very  perc^lible  also  among  the  govemlDg  daises 
and  both  dynastic  partis,  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 

Nell  in  importance  to  papal  proteclion  was  the  favour- 
able altitude  of  all  the  European  govemmenli  towards  the 
fhnji  queen-regent  and,^  laid,  towards  her  son.  The 
tmtif  touil  and  goveminenl  ol  Germany  vied  with  the 
ll^<w-  Austliao  and  Italian  royal  iamiliea  and  govern- 
ments in  showing  sympathy  to  the  widow  of  Alphonso  XII. 


SPAIN  imsToity 

commuted  the  lenteBM  into  penal  servhade,  and  the  ninisten 
of  war  and  marine  retired  from  the  Cabinet  In  consequence. 
Very  shortly  afterwards,  another  war  ninisler.  General  Castilb, 
attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  mililary  insubordinallen,  and 
simultaneously  in  every  garrison  of  the  kin|  ^ 


«rl»nd,  Belgium,  Kolknd 

md  others  followed  suit.    The 

S^ 

office  received 

every  assurance  that  friendly 

govi 

uld  watch  the  Carlisis  and  Republicans,  to  pre- 

them  from 

uiini  their  leni 

orira  as  a  hass  lor  conspiiades 

aga 

nst  the  peace  of  Spain.    The  statesmen  ol  both  dynastic 

a.  from  1 

e  beginning  of 

he  regency,  agreed  lo  observe 

«ri 

t  neutrality 

in  European  aB 

us,  in  order  to  avoid  eomplica- 

traUFht  w 

th  evil  conseque 

nces  for  the  monarchy  and  the 

dynasty  in  the 

unsettled  stale  0 

the  CDunlxy.    This  oeutralily 

was 

until  the  close  o 

the  mth  century. 

S 

gastacond 

eneral  dectioo  in  iftSiS  much 

msidcrable    Liberal  majorities 

Sr^"      i°    tw'h    "'«'"»«'.    "» 

gh    Sagasta    had  allowed  a 

large 

share  than  Cai 

Lovas  was  wont  to  do  to  the 

much  so  that  0 

n  the  opposition  benches  lh« 

Sep 

Lblicans    ol    various   shade 

were   represented   by   their 

.aders,  the  Carhs 

the 

Conservali 

es  a  strong  mus 

a.  flanked   by  a  group  of  dis- 

■enticnts.  The  first  Coiles  of  the  regency  in  five  sessions  did 
really  good  and  substantial  work.  A  dvil  o>de  was  carefully 
drawn  up  by  SeOor  Alonao  Martinet  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  very  betetogcoeous  andeni  legislation  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  local  laws  ol  many  provinces,  espedaJly  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Navarre,  and  the  Basque  letritory.  Trial 
by  jury  was  re-established  for  most  crimes  and  oflences.  The 
laws  regulating  the  righti  of  assodntion  and  public  meeting. 
"  ■  e  liberty  of  the  press,  '  ' "       '  ' '         '  '    ' 


reformed  on  liberal 


highly  beneficial  to  home  trade,  and  the  tariff  was  altered,  in 
■pile  of  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Protectionists.  In  his 
progressive  policy  Sagaata  was  actively  and  usefully  supported 
by  the  chief  of  the  moderate  Kepubltcanl,  Emilia  Castelar,  who 
tecommended  his  partisans  la  vole  with  the  Liberal  party, 
because  he  confessed  that  bitter  elperjence  had  taught  him 
that  liberties  and  tight!  were  better  attained  and  made  stable 
by  padlic  evolution  than  by  revolution.  He  laid  most  stress 
upofitbiaaiiom  when,  inSeplember  iBSe,  Rnii  Zorilia  suddenly 
qitang  upon  Sagssi»  a  mililary  and  revoluiionaty  movement 
tnlhestreeuand  barracks  ol  Madrid  The  mUitary  authorities 
meted  with  promptitude,  the  rebels  bdng  pursued,  dispersed 
and  arrested.  General  Marina  and  several  other  officers  were 
cath  by  court  martial,  but  Qaceu  ^hritliff 


Tfor 


„      n  Iheir  disc 
ir  homes  on  the  ^lol.    The  I 


iltell  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  after  r»S6. 
As  time  woreon,SagBSia  found  it  difficult  lomainliiin  disdpline 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  patty.  He  was  obliged  to  tei*nslruci 
the  cabinet  several  lima  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Iroubliaome 
colleagues  like  General  Caasola,  who  wanted  lo  make  himself 
a  sort  of  miliraiy  dictator,  and  Camacho,  whose  financial  reforms 
and  taxation  schema  made  him  unpopular  He  had  more  often 
to  reorganiae  the  government  in  order  to  find  seats  in  the  cabinet 
for  ambitious  and  tmpatiettf  worthies  of  the  Liberal  party — 

Congress,  and  the  Democrats  almost  brou^C  about  a  political 
crisis  in  18S9.  Sagasta  deverly  affected  to  reugn  and  stand 
aside,  so  that  SeCUr  Alonio  Martinez  might  vainly  attempt 
to  form  an  Intfnncdiary  cabinet.  Canovas,  who  was  consulted 
by  the  queen  when  Alonzo  Martinea  failed,  faithfully  carried 
out  the  pact  ol  El  Pardo  and  advised  Her  Majesty  lo  send  lor 
Sagasta  again,  as  he  alone  could  carry  out  what  lemained  to 
be  done  of  the  Liberal  piogramme.  Sagasta  teeoDstnicted  his 
ministry  for  the  last  dmc,  and  announced  his  inlention  to  nuke 
the  re-cstablishment  of  iinivenal  suffrage  the  crowning  act  of 
the  Liberal  policy,  knowing  very  well  tbat  he  would  thus  rally 
round  him  all  the  Liberals,  Democrats  and  Xcpublicam  in  (he 


carried  through  the  i 


id  Congress  in  the  fprini 
hich  the  Conservatives  a 
eviously  been  regarded  as 


leallia 


military  politicians  who 

of  SagasU  did  their  best  to  oiislrtict  tiM  measure.  Marsnau 
Campos.  Jovellar  and  Novaliches.  and  Generals  Pavia,  Primo 
de  Rivera,  Daban  and  others,  wenangry  with  Sagasta  and  Ihe 
Liberals  not  only  because  th^  deemed  their  policy  too  demo- 
cratic, but  because  they  ventured  to  curb  the  insubordinate 
attitude  of  general  officers,  who  shielded  themsdves  behind 
the  immunities  of  their  senatorial  position  to  write  insolent 
letters  to  the  war  minister  on  purely  professiDnal  qucaliofia. 
Spanish  generals  of  pnitiinaamiaito  fame  lliought  it  perlcclly 
lineal  and  natural  that  sergeants  and  subalterns  aboald  be  tbot 
or  sent  (■>  penal  servitude  ft>r  ads  of  indisci[Jfne,  but  if  an  in- 
subordinate general  was  sent  to  a  fortress  under  amst  for  two 
months  they  publicly  demonstrated  their  sympathy  with  Ihe 
oBender,  made  angry  speeches  agsintl  Iheir  hierarchical  chief. 


queen-reg( 

ed  to,  according  to  the  wont  precedents  eC  Ihe 

Spanish  m 

press  and 

iberoliim 

led  by  Sedor  Gamaao,  did  not  weigh  so  much  in  the  balance 

at  CDun  against  Sagasta  as  the  aggiesiive  attitude  of  the  mHilaty 

politidana 

Sagasta  held  on  as  tong  as  w(i  necessary  to  secure 

the  piom 

Igilion  of  the  univereal  suSrage  law,  but  he  notked 

that  the  q 

ueen-regcnl,  when  he  wailed  upon  her  lor  the  deapatdi 

ol  public 

busincn,  showed  almost  daily  more  impatience  for  a 

policy,  until  at  last,  in  July  iSpo,  she  peremptorily 

hat  she  considered  the  time  had  come  lor  caUing  the 

Consetvalivesandtbdr  military  paironi  to  her  councils.  Sagasta 

oyal^  fu 

misbed  the  queen  with  a  conslii  utional  preteat  for 

ul  her  dedre,  and  tendered   the  resignttioa  of  th« 

whole  ca! 

net.  so  that  Her  Majesty  might  consult,  as  usual. 

the  party 

leaden  and  generals  on  the  grave  question  of  tha 

ol  entrusting  to  new  ministert  or  to  the  Libetah 

■hemissio 

n  ol  tcaiing  the  new  electoral  system.    Queen  Christina 

ccaaion  acted  euctly  as  she  henceforth  did  in  aU 

th  a^iaient  imiiaitiBiity,  aad  b»Uy  adopted  Ik 


Hismtvi 

■bkli  It  mi  *a  opn  MOtt  de  kad  dtddid  i^m 

Cuwvfti  lalhctcd  mind  him  noit  of  Ihe  promina 
live  uid  CittlioUc  ilitleuiKn.    Tbe  fim  it^  of  the  iwir  cmbipet 
APn^*     ou  oJculalcd  lo  Hliify  Ibi  protcclioDist  >q)biitioiu 
^fc"*'        vbich  )ud  ipcsul  in  Ihe  kuigdoin  ttwat  Ibe  tuiK 


lini  uid  n 


t  Conli 


itung  Chdr  uHAi.  The  Madrid  iOvenuncQt  u*cd 
h  Sacuu  bsd  allowed  his  Loog  Pwlii- 
meat  lo  vote,  la  pkue  ScBoi  Gamuo  tad  Ibi  libenl  repre- 
■ent&liva  of  *eriiidiut>l  InictnU,  einpowciing  tbe  govBiiDieat 
to  icvise  ud  increue  all  tuiff  duiics  not  covend  b;  Ihe  then 
cuiting  ueiiia  of  annmcrcc  This  m*  tbe  cue  witli  moM 
of  the  product!  of  agiicultun  and  irith  Uvd  itock,  M  Cmovu 
Mid  hi*  finaoce  miiuiiei  made,  by  loyil  decree,  en  cDOttnout 
iumue  in  thr  duties  on  Ihew  daucs  of  imports,  and  putlcu- 
luly  on  bicadstuSs.  Then,  in  i3oi,  they  denounced  all  Ihe 
treati^  of  commerce  which  contained  claum  Itipulating  moM- 
favouied-natiOD  ticatmcvU,  and  they  prepared  and  pot  in  force 
in  February  iBqt  a  ptoIKlionisI  Unff  which  tt>ni[)J^ely 
nvened  the  modcnte  fm-trade  policy  which  had  b«n  M 
beoefidal  to  the  faieign  comiuem  of  Spain  from  iSiS  lo 
109}-  Not  a  l«w  naliooa  retaliated  wilh  higher  dutitf  upon 
planish  exports,  and  France  raised  her  win 


«  before' 
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I  iSoj  and  the  following 
yean,  ine  enecia  oi  a  pmiecuoiust  policy  verging  upon 
prohibition  were 'soon  aharply  felt  in  Spain,  Foreign  exchanges 
IDH,  eqx)rti  decreaisl,  the  railway  inffic  declined,  and  the 
commercial  claiiu  and  ronjumers  of  (ofdgu  goods  and  prodocti 
were  loud  in  their  protesta.  Indusrrial  interv^  alone  benefited, 
tnd  imported  more  raw  mateiials,  cfaemicala,  and  coal  and  coke, 
which  naturally  in£ueioed  the  exchanged  advendy-  Spain 
only  sltemDted  to  make  new  trcaliu  of  ronunene  whh  Hol- 
d  Switnrland.    Tbe  Great 


wiLhH 


ring  by  a( 


by  thou  five  tieatica.  The  ProtectionlM*  Id  tSgj  wrecked  a 
treaty  ol  commerce  with  Gemuny  in  tlie  Senate;  and  Spain 
•ubiequeatly  peraevtRd  in  her  proiectionlM  policy.  During 
bl*  two  and  ■  half  yean'  stay  in  oGice  Canovai  had  not  so  much 
tiouble  wilh  tb«  oppoiiiion  u  with  the  diviaons  wbich  sprang 
up  b  the  CoDwrvative  tank*,  though  he  fandcd  thil  he  had 
managed  tbe  general  election  b  iSgi  lo  as  to  secure  the  customary 
docile  majoiitic*.  The  split  In  the  Conicrvative  camp  originstcd 
in  the  ffvaliy  between  the  two  principal  lieutenants  of  Canovas, 
Romero  Robledo  and  Francisco  SilveU.  Tbe  latter  and  a  strong 
and  hifliKnlial  body  of  Conservatives,  chieSy  young  politiciana, 
dissented  from  the  easy-going  view*  of  Rodktd  Robledo  and  of 
Canovai  on  the  ejpediency  of  refotnis  to  correct  the  noioiioiu 
and  okl-aluiding  abuus  and  comption  of  the  raunidpalltla, 
opedally  ol  Madrid,  When  Canovaa  found  hhnadF  deHrted 
on  M  delicale  a  matter  by  a  numoous  lecllon  of  his  parly, 
be  icdgned,  ind  advised  the  queen  to  send  lor  Sapsta  and 
tbeUbenls. 

Sagasta  took  office  very  rriuctsBtly,  a*  he  considered  a  change 
o(  poii^  pnmilun.  He  (onducted  tb«  geiural  election  with 
CML^'  much  regaiil  for  the  wishes  of  the  oppoaition,  and 
*"  oat  of  4Sfi  teat*  En  the  Lower  House  allowed  them 

"■  to  have  more  than  170,  Ihe  Contervativei  get- 
ting neatly  100  and  the  Republican*  50.  He  had  to  settle 
tome  knotty  qucatlon*,  foianoet  a  conflict  with  Morecto,  wbich 
was  the  consequence  of  the  aggression  of  the  unruly  Rifl  tribes 
upon  tile  Spanbh  oulposlt  around  Melilt*.  Rrinforcenwnts  were 
tardily  tent  out;  and  in  a  stcood  attack  by  tbe  Arabs  the  Spanish 
forces  ]o>t  heavily,  and  tbdr  commander,  Cenenl  Margallo, 
was  killed.  Public  opioian  was  instantly  fired,  and  the  prefs 
called  » loudly  for  revenge  that  the  government  sent  to  MelUla 
BO  less  a  personage  than  Manhal  Campos,  at  the  head  of  iq 
genersts  and  is,ooo  men.  The  sultan  ol  Morocto  lost  no  time 
fa)  censuting  the  behaviour  of  Ihe  Riff  tribes,  and  in  promising 
that  be  would  chssUie  them.    Wanhal  Campoa  was  sent  to 
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Pea  to  m^B  a  trMljr,  In  wUch  he  obtalDcd  ample  refasa  and 
the  piomiie  of  an  indemnity  of  £Soo,  "  ~     " 

punctually  paid. 

Colooiil  aSaIn  gave  Stgasla  much  ti 
leau  in  hit  cabinet  to  Scflor  Antonio  Maur 
iDd  to  SeAor  Camaio,  his  biother-in-law, 
miniitef.  These  two  moderate  Liberals  acted  ii 
coocen  to  gnn'Ie  with  colonial  queslbns,  which  i 
1894  had  usutned  a  very  serious  aspect.  Spain  had  received 
many  ominous  wamingi.  Marshal  Campos,  on  rttuming  from 
Cuba  hi  iS;9,  had  advocated  some  conceraions  to  satisfy  (he 
legitimate  sjpiniioB*  ol  Ihe  maforily  of  the  cokmistx.  In  iSU, 
in  the  fint  parliament  of  tbe  regency,  Cuban  autonomist  depu- 
tk*  divided  the  house  on  *  motion  m  favour  of  home  rule  and 
of  an  extension  of  ibe  franchise  ui  Cuba.  This  motion  was 
negatived  by  all  tbe  Caiucrvalives,  by  most  of  the  Dynastic 
Liberals  and  by  some  of  the  Republicans.  The  majority  of  Span- 
iaidi  were  kept  by  the  government  and  Ihe  press  quite  in  the 
dark  about  the  growth  of  disaffection  in  Cuba,  so  that  they 
woe  loath  to  listen  to  the  few  men,  soldiers  and  civilians,  couc- 
agroui  enough  to  raise  tbe  note  of  alum  during  the  ten  year* 
before  the  final  caiaatropbe.  For  no  other  reason  did  tbe 
miniiler  for  tha  colonle*.  Setor  Manra,  in  1894  fail  to  convina 
the  Cortea,  and  even  the  Liberal  party,  that  bl*  very  moderate 
Cuban  Home  Rule  Bill  was  an  indispensable  and  wise,  thou^ 
laidy,  attempt  to  avert  a  am' 


id  by  tome 


West  Indies.    Maun 
supported  in  Congrrss  by  Ihe  Cuban  home  rulers 
Ear-sighied  Liberals  and  Republicans.    Nevo-theiess,  nis  mil 
did  not  find  favour  with  the  Conservatives  or  the  majority  of 
the  Liberals,  and  Sagasta,  trimming  according  to  his  inveterate 

place  of  Maura  he  found  a  more  pliant  minister  for  the  colonies. 
SeAor  Abarxuia,  who  framed  a  Cuban  RelfRm  Bill  so  n 
jtl  what  his  predecessor  had  thought  an  irreducible 

Liberals  and  home  rulers,  and  by  their  rqiresentalivcs  in 
Madrid.  The  latter  at  tbe  last  moment  recorded  their  voiea 
in  lavDur  of  the  Abarxuza  BQl  when  they  pei«ived  that  a 
strange  sort  ol  eleventh-hour  pnsentimeni  wss  about  to  make 
all  the  Spanish  parties  vote  this  insufficient  reform.  Before  it 
could  be  promulgated,  tbe  tidings  came  of  a  separatist  rising  In 
the  old  haunts  of  Creole  disaffection  near  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Sagasta  sent  about  12,000  men  In  reinforce  the  r5,ooD  soldiers 
in  Cuba  under  General  Callsga,  and  wa?  preparing  more  when  a 
characleristiraUy  Spanish  ministerial  crisis  arose.  The  xubal- 
lernsof  Iho  Ikfadrid  garrison  took  offence  at  some  articles  pub- 
lished by  Radical  newspapers,  and  they  attacked  the  editorial 
officta.  Neiiher  the  war  minister  nor  the  commanders  of  the 
garrison  chose  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  sooner  than  endotsa 
such  want  oF  discipline,  Sagasta  and  the  Liberal  party  once  mote 
made  way  for  Canovas.  A  very  few  days  after  ho  assumed  office 
Canovas  received  Information  concerning  the  spread  of  the 
rising  in  Cuba  which  induced  him  to  send  out  Marshal  Campos 
with  ]0,ooo  men.  He  allowed  MutJial  Campos  much  liberty 
of  action,  but  diasoiled  from  his  views  on  the  expediency  of 
allowing  him  to  offer  the  loyslisla  of  Cuba  as  much  home  niie 
as  would  not  dash  wilh  the  supremacy  of  Spain.  The  prime 
minister  declared  that  the  Cubans  must  submit  first,  and  then 
the  mother  country  would  be  generous. 

Before  i  year  had  passed,  in  view  of  ihe  signal  faHureof  Marshal 
Campos,  the  Midrid  government  decided  to  send  out  General 
Weyter,  who  bad  made  himself  famous  in  the  Philippine!  and  at 
Barcelona  for  his  stem  and  crud  procedure  against  disaffeclion 
of  every  kind.  He  showed  the  same  merctleas  ^>lrit  in  dealing 
wilh  Ihe  Cubans;  and  he  certainly  cleared  IwD-thlrds  of  Ihe 
island  of  Creole  bands,  and  stamped  out  disaffection  by  vigorous 
military  operation*  arid  by  obliging  all  ihe  noni-  Otrtnl 
combatants  who  *ympaihiied  with  the  rebeli  in  Vyi'i'* 
nrms  to  elect  between  joining  them  in  the  bush,  ''■■'■^ 
La  Mtnigua.  or  residing  withhi  the  Spanish  h'net.  This  system 
might  probably  lave  succeeded  if  ibe  United  State*  hsil  not 
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counlcnuiccd  ths  Mnding  or  lupidici  oS  Cray  kind  to  Ibe  lebdl, 
tad  if  AmeiicBn  diplomacy  had  not  again  and  again  made 
teptmntationi  against  Wrylor'a  niihlcss  policy.  Canovaa  u 
fully  coniprehended  iJw  neceiity  of  avtning  Amoican  iniwven- 
tion  that  he  lisieoed  to  (he  prmiog  demandi  of  aecretaiy  Oiney 
Uld  of  the  AmcTican  minister  in  Madrid,  Haonii  Taylor,  and 
laid  hefore  the  Coiles  a  bill  introducing  home  lule  in  Cuba  on 
A  more  liberal  acale  than  Hauia,  Abarzuza  and  Sagaita  had 
dared  to  auggest  two  yean  before.  Canovaa  did  not  live  to  ate 
tift  scheme  put  into  practice,  aa  he  was  asaaaainated  by  an 
anarchiat  at  ihebathsof  Santa  Agueda,  in  the  Basque  Frovincea, 
OQtbe^lh  of  August  1S07.  The  queen -regent  appointed  CcDeral 
AacAiraga,  the  war  minister,  as  successor  to  Caoovaa;  and  a 
few  weeks  lalcc  Pceaidcnt  McKioley  sent  General  WoodfMd  as 
Rpresenlative  o[  the  United  SlAte»  at  Ibe  court  of  Madrid.  At 
the  end  o[  September  1897  the  America  minister  placed  on 
record,  la  ■  note  handed  by  him  at  San  Sebastian  to  the  minister 
tor  [oreign  affairs,  the  duke  ol  Tetuan,  a  stluntty-worded  protest 
•gainst  the  stale  of  things  In  Cuba,  and  demanded  in  aub^tfnce 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  Weyler's  proceedmgs,  and  some 
meauirct  taken  to  pacify  the  island  aod  prevent  Ihelvokingalion 
of  distuibaaces  that  gtievouely  affected  American  Inlerctls. 
Leu  than  a  fortnight  afler  th^  note  had  been  dclivcied,  the 
Conservative  cabinet  reagned,  and  the  queen-regent  asked 
Sagasia  to  (unn  a  new  idminitiiaiioa.  The  Libeia)  gavernment 
recalled  Wcylcr,  and  sent  out,  as  governor-genenl  of  Cuba, 
Marshal  Blanco,  a  conciliatory  and  prudent  officer,  who  agreed 
to  carry  out  the  homc-nile  policy  which  was  concerted  by  ScRor 
Hotec  and  by  Sagasta,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of 
Ibe  ptoidcnt  of  the  United  Suits.  If  ihinga  had  not  already 
gone  too  far  in  Cuba,  and  if  public  opinion  in  the  United  Stalei 
lud  not  exercised  iireaiatlble  pressure  on  both  Congress  and 
president,  the  Moret  home-rule  project,  would  probably  have 
lufficed  to  give  the  Cubans  a  fair  amount  of  sdi-govemmenl. 
All  through  the  winter  of  iSgj-iSgS  the  Madrid  government 
took  stepa  to  propitiate  the  president  and  his  govemmml,  even 
offering  them  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  would  have  allowed 
American  commerce  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Spanish 
impotts  in  the  Wrat  India  and  defeat  all  Eur^^iean  competition. 
But  theblowingbpof  the  American  crulsa"  Maine'*  in  the  port 
of  Havana  added  fuel  10  the  agitation  in  the  United  States 
against  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  WhenCongreasmet  in  Washington 
tbo  full  crisis  was  hurried  on.  Spain  appealed  in  vain  to 
Eurapean  mediation,  (o  the  pope,  la  courts  and  govemmentt. 
All,  with  the  eictption  of  Great  Britain,  showed  sympathy  fat 
the  queen-rcgeol  and  her  government,  but  none  were  disposed 
to  go  beyond  purely  plalonic  representations  in  Washuigton. 
'  At  last,  on  the  loth  ol  April  iScjJ,  when  the  Spanish  govetn- 
meat  learned  that  the  United  States  minisia',CeoerBl  Woodford, 
mr-wiih  bad  been  instiuclcd  by  telegraph  to  present  an 
u^U'liH  uliimatum  demanding  the  cessation  of  boslilltiei 
.*•'"■  in  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation 
of  Ihc  islajul  by  the  Spanish  forces,  Sagasta  decided  to  give 
General  Woodford  his  passports  and  to  hreak  off  official 
relaliona  with  the  United  States.  It  was  an  open  secret  tbat 
this  grave  decision  was  not  taltcn  at  the  cabinet  council  presided 
over  by  the  queen  without  a  solemn  protest  by  Seflor  Motet 
and  the  ministss  of  war  and  marine  that  the  resources  of  Spain 
were  totally  inadequate  lor  a  struggle  with  the  United  Slates. 
These  protests  were  ovemiled  by  the  majority  of  the  minisleiB, 
who  invoked  dynastic  and  monaichinl  considerations  in  favour 
of  a  deqerale  Uand,  however  hopeless,  in  defence  ol  the  last 
lenuianlB  of  the  (olooial  entire  of  ^>ain.  Reckless  aa  was 
the  course  adopted,  it  was  in  toucb  Kiib  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  a  nation  which  had  been  10  the  vtsy  end  deceived 
by  the  geverament  and  by  the  press  not  only  in  regard  10  its 
own  naourcs,  but  also  in  regard  to  those  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  colonisu  in  arms  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
TIm  sequel  ia  sooo  lold.  The  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Fai  Eaac 
wla  defeated  in  Majiila  Bay  by  Admiral  Dewey.  Admu-al 
Cerven'a  squadron  waa  dcstivyod  outside  the  Bay  of  Santiago 
^  Cuba  by  lb«  Amoicu  Ocst  under  Admirals  SampwD  utd 
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was  thus  cut  off.  An  Amcncan  eipeailwn  lannea  near  :>anliagD, 
and  the  Spanish  gatrison  sunendercd  after  a  fortnight's  show 
of  resistance.  Very  shortly  altciwarda,  at  the  end  of  July, 
Spain  sued  for  pcsce  through  the  mediation  of  French  dipLoinacy, 
which  did  not  obtain  much  from  Prisident  McKinley.  Il  was 
agreed  that  hostilitiea  should  cease  on  sea  and  land,  but  that 
Spain  abouldevacuateCut>aand  Porto  Rico  pending  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  peace  treaty  which  were  to  begin  in  Pails  at  the  end 
of  Sqitembcr  1A9S.  In  the  meantime  Manila  and  Its  gamsAn 
had  Buirendered  to  (be  Americana,  The  agreement  of  theoth 
of  August,  signed  by  M.  Camhon,  the  French  ambasadov  in 
Washington,  in  the  name  of  Spain,  dearly  stipulated  that  her 
rule  In  the  New  World  must  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  Philippines  would  be  settled  at  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations. UnfortunatcJy,  Spain  mdulged  in  the  illusion  that 
America  would  pcrhapa  respect  her  rights  of  sovcrngnty  io 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  pa/  a  considerable  Bum  lor  their 
cesaloD  and  recognize  the  debts  of  Cuba  and  of  Ihe  Philippines. 
The  American  commission,  presided  over  by  secretary  Day 

that  the' United  States  or  the  new  administration  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  should  be  ssddled  nilh  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  debts,  contracted  by  the  colonial  Ireasuiiea,  and 
guaranteed  by  Spalo,  almost  entirely  to  maintaia  Spanish  niLn 
against  the  will  of  the  Cubans  and  Filipinos.  Spain  could  not 
help  assenting  to  a  treaty  by  which  she  rcnouoccduncciBdilionally 
all  her  righH  of  sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  ceded 
the  PhilippiiK  and  Sulu  Island)  and  the  largest  ol  the  Marianne 
Islands  in  considtfation  of  the  payment  of  four  millions  sterling 
by  America.  Thus  ended  a  struggle  which  only  left  Spain 
the  Carolines  and  a  few  other  islands  m  the  Padflc,  which  she 
sold  to  Germany  In  iggg  for  ££00,000,  and  a  eou|^  of  islands 
which  were  left  out  in  the  delimitation  made  by  the  Paris  peace 
treaty  of  the  nth  of  December  1S9S,  add  for  which  America 
paid  £10,000  in  190a. 

The  consequenC(«  ol  the  war  and  e^  the  kisa  of  the  colonin 
were  very  serious  for  Spanish  finance.  The  national  debt,  whidi 
(oniisted  before  the  war  of  £ij4,S(l4,sooof  eitemal  »^._.j 

£i4,3SO,ooo  ol  home  Boating  debt,  was  Increased  »««a—he. 
by  £46,110,000  of  Cubsn  and  Phllippioe  debts,  whicb'^ 
the  Cortes  had  guaranteed,  and  by  £60,000,000  of  det>t9  con- 
tracted at  a  high  rale  of  interest,  and  with  the  oalkmal  guaraniee, 
to  meet  the  eipenaes  ol  the  struggle  with  the  colonies  and  ol  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  These  additional  burdens  rendered 
it  necessary  that  laialion  and  the  budget  sbouki  be  thoroughly 
reorganized.  Sagasia  and  the  Liberal  party  would  gladly 
have  undertaken  (he  reorganization  ol  SjHiin  and  ba  finances, 
bul  the  issue  ol  the  war  and  the  unavoidable  peace  treaty  had 
so  evidently  damaged  their  popubiiily  in  Ibe  coualty  and  thdr 
credit  at  court,  that  the  govenuacnt  lelied  the  preteil  of  u 
adverse  division  tn  the  Senate  lo  resign.  The  Liberals  lell  otTice 
after  having  done  all  that  was  morally  and  materiaBy  possible, 

In  which  tbey  found  the  DDuntry'  In  October  1S9T.  'The  task 
of  reorganization  was  CDnGded  by  the  quccn-rcgrol  to  SeiUr 
Silvcla,  who  had  been  luiversally  itcogiuicd  as  the  leader  of 
Ihe  Conservatives  and  Catholics  alter  the  death  of  Canovas  del 
Castillo,  Silvela  endeavoured  to  unite  in  what  he  styled  a 
Modem  Consetvatjve  party  thebulkof  (hefi^wersolCanovasi 
the  Ulliamon lines,  who  were  haded  by  General  Polavieja  and 
ScAoc  Pidal;  Ihe  Catalan  ReglDnallsts,  whose  leader,  Duran  y 
Baa,  became  a  cabinet  minlttet;  and  hiiown  personal  lolkiwing, 
of  whom  the  most  prominent  were  the  home  MCretary,  SeAor 
Dato,  and  the  talented  and  energetic  finance  minister,  SeAOT 
Villaverde,  upon  whose  shouldaa  rested  the  heaviest  part  ol 
the  task  of  the  new  cabinet.  Silvcla  lacked  the  energy  artd 
decision  which  had  been  the  charscteiistict  of  Canovas.    He 


Ultiamontanet  and  the  RigioaBlisli,  tllMwiiig  ot 


HISTORY]  Sr/ 

Cenenl  Polivfeji  irtieii  he  lAcd  im  loo  bfge  credit!  Un  ibe 
vmjr,  taluDg  chirge  of  the  muwtry  at  marine  to  cwry  out 
nloniu  Ibit  DO  ulminl  wmikl  liavc  vtmaicd  ta  nikt  foi  Feu 
Ol.hii  omi  ccimrulci,  uid  at  ksl  di^xniiiig  with  the  lerviai 
of  the  Mat  nan  is  Ibe  cabinet,  tbe  £nuKe  minister,  SeIkH 
ViUivenle,  when  tbe  iweeping  nfomu  >Bd  meuures  ol  tiutlon 
wtaicb  he  introduced  tabed  i  tn)ublHiin9e  agliiiian  amonK  the 
Uipiyen  of  all  duK>,  ViUavenJe,  however,  had  ntcceeded 
in  leu  than  eigblecD  uionlbt  In  giving  a  decisive  and  viKoroua 
impulie  to  llje  mrganiialion  of  tbe  budget, 


iiilei 


taution,  as  well  ■>  the  lylttni  of  laseeKnenl  and  c 

beCore  he  lell  ollicc  he  Has  able  to  plan  on  record  an  ukt 

oC  ctoK  upon  thiet  miUioni  iteriing  hi  the  ordinary  Burcr 


'  exacted  even  mote  saciili 
Mher  taipeyen.  The  ai 
debts  vaa  luppitned,  ai 


I  the  redeemi 


The  Iniereit  on  all  colonial  debia  ceased  to  be  piid  in  ^id,  and 
vas  paid  only  in  pextai,  like  the  mt  of  the  hilemal  dehti,  and 
like  the  eilemal  debt  held  by  Spaniards.  Alone,  the  enema] 
debt  held  by  foreigiiers  continued  to  enjoy  eumption  from 
taxation,  under  the  agrninent  made  on  the  iSth  ol  June  lUl 
between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  council  ol  fbrttEn  bond- 
bolders,B[MiilBcoupons»erepaidingoId.  The  Cones  autboriied 
the  government   In  negoilaie  with   the  loreiga   bondholder* 


■ilha 


.   This, 


to  do,   only   assen     _ 

After  parting  with  Villsverde,  Silvela  met  witb  many  dlSicul- 
tiei,  and  bad  mucb  trouble  in  maintaining  discipline  in  the 
heterogeneous  ranks  of  the  Conservative  patty.  He  had  lo 
proclaim  not  only  such  important  provinces  »  Baicelav, 
VilcDcIa  aad  Bilbao,  hut  even  the  capital  of  Spain  Itself,  in 
order  to  check  a  widespread  agitalion  which  had  assumed 
formidable  proportions  under  the  direction  oF  the  chambers  of 
ration  and  agriculLure,  combined  with 


About    30D   middle- 

supported  by  the  majority  of  the  gilds  1 

payers  in  Madrid  and  the  large  towns. 


for  a  -bile.  Silver's  f 
damaged  by  the  very  h 
short  of  what  the  nalio 


11  the  r 


.e  by  vague  ] 


silbn  in  tbe  munlry  bad  been  mui 
:t  of  his  policy  having  fatlen  so  mui 
expected  in  the  shape  of  reform  ai 
eventh  hour  he  i"        -    '  - 


1,  chiefly  hi 


announced  their  intention  of  adc 
gramme  si  the  National  Union.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
and  on  (he  6th  of  March  1901  a  Liberal  government,  under  the 
veteran  Sagasti,  was  once  more  in  office.  '  CA.  E.  H.) 

Parlies  and  Cunfiidi,  ipoo-jpro.— The  loss  ol  nearly  all  that 
ntnained  of  her  CDloniil  emFnre,  though  in  appearance  a  crowning 
_    _  ,      disaster,  in  fact  relieved  Spain  of  a  perennial  source 

own  house  io  order.  In  tbis  the  Usk  that  faced  the 
govenunent  at  tbe  ontset  of  the  letb  century  was  auEBdenliy 
formidable.  Wilbln  tbe  country  the  iradliioDal  antagonisms, 
regional,  political,  religious,  still  lived  on,  tending  even  to  become 
more  pronounced  and  to  tx  complicated  by  the  introduction 
of  fresh  elements  of  discord.  Tie  old  separatist  tendencies 
were  increased  by  the  widening  gulf  between  the  interests  of 
the  industrial  north  and  those  of  the  agricultural  south.  The 
growing  disposition  of  the  bourgenj  and  artisan  classes,  not  in 
the  large  (owns  only,  lo  imitale  the  "  intellectuals  "  in  desiring 
to  live  Id  closer  loucta  with  the  tot  of  Europe  as  regards  social, 
economic,    scientific   and    political   [  . .         ■ 


ntbed  in  the  aSeclior 


of  the  w< 
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if  Catbo- 


were  added  others  from  without:  the  revolutionary  forces  of 
Socialism  and  Anarchism,  here,  as  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the 
masses  wetc  concerned,  less  doctrines  and  ideals  than  raliying- 

Finally,  as  though  to  render  the  task  of  patriotic  Spaniards 
weUnigh  hopeless,  there  was  little  evidence  of  any  cessation 
of  thai  purely  factlovs  spirit  which  in  Spanish  politics  has  ever 
rendered  stable  party  government  impossible.     A  sketch  of 

the  Eilemats  of  politic*— the  ^lifting  balance  of  parties,  changes 
ol  ministries,  the  ebboration  of  political  programmes;  and  these 


a  country  In  which,  as  hi  Spain,      fSSc 
I  consciousness  of  the  mass  of  the 
le  developed,  all  these  things  reflect  only  vei 
real  underlying  forces  by  which  the  life  of  ll 


tbe  potU  depended  k 
iralm. 


e,  played  by  profes- 

'  intelligenl  popular  judgment 

"  iCaiiqua)  who  n«>ked  Ihc 
■ery. . 

lervaiive  cabinet  w-as  jucceeded  in  Match  1901 
government  under  the  vei  clan  Sagasta,  who 
CI — save  for  two  short  inigrludes— until  the  jrd 
jo».  He  was  at  once  laced  with  two  problems, 
n  their  nature,  which  were  desitned  to  play  a 
IS  pari  in  Spanish  politics.  The  first  was  thai 
r  growth  of  the  religio'is orders  and  congregations, 
me  secona  mat  arising  out  of  the  spread  of  Socialism  and  induv 
trill  unrest.  Under  the  concordat  of  the  lOth  of  Match  iSji, 
by  which  the  relations  of  Spain  and  the  Vatican  are  dMiugi  *( 
still  governed,  Ihc  law  under  which  since  i8j6  ihe"»«<C«i^ 
religious  congregation*  had  been  banished  from  *"'**"*■ 
Spain  was  so  fir  lelaied  as  lo  permit  the  re-estaMicb- 
menl  of  the  orders  of  St  Vincent  de  Panl,  St  Philip  Neri  and  "  one 
other  among  those  spproved  by  the  Holy  See,"  so  thai  through- 
itry  the  bishops  "  might  have  at  their  disposal  a 


bv 

Liberal 

ned  in  01 

>f  December 

-ery 

opposite 

prese 

niedbylh 

Btieni  ni 
missions 


T  of  minii 
I  the  village^ 

!  whole  of  Spain 
[  of  the  bishops  1 
in  Spain,  the 


t  the 


of  their  dioceses.  &c."  In  practice 
s  interpreted  by  the  bishoi>s,  not  as 
but  IS  one  in  each  diocese,  and  at 
ingrvgitions  of  all  kind*  established 
umber  greatly  increaring  alter  the 
result  of  the  measures  of  seculariia- 
I  was  what  is  usual  In  such  cases. 
ihionihle  and  attracted  the  money 
wealth  Mood  in  scandstous  contrast 
r  clergy.    They  also  all  of  then 


icordat, 


and, 


pursuits,  they  competed  unfairly  with  other  traders  and  manu- 
factums,  and  tended  to  depress  the  labour  market.  The  Law 
of  Associations  of  the  30th  of  June  1SS7  had  attempted  to  modily 
the  evil  by  compelling  all  congregations  to  register  their  membet*, 
and  all,  eicept  the  three  already  lecogniwd  under  the  concordat, 
10  apply  for  authoriialion.  This  law  the  congrtgatiODS,  bol- 
beds  of  reactionary  tendencies,  had  ignored;  and  on  the  i{ith  of 
July  ii)Di,  the  queen-regent  issued  a  decree,  countetatgned 
by  Sagasta,  for  enforcing  its  provisions. 

Meanwhile,  however,  more  pressing  perHi  distracted  the  alien- 
lion  of  the  goremraent.  Tlie  industrial  unreal,  fonwntB]  by 
Sodalisl  agitation,  culminated  in  January  ioo>  rn  ^^^,1,^ 


the  T6ih  nf  February  in  tbe  proclamation  of  a  f 

strike  io  the  former  city.     The  gavemmen' 

General    Weyler,   of   Cubaa    notoriety,  ,to 

*  See  "  Church  and  State  in  Spain."  .  Tin  Tiim 


netaf* 
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ritiutioa;  ind  ordei 
ttaU  result  had  been  u 


1  nflond.     The  nilu 


jtb  of  March 
bagaata  roifnco,  but  only  10  resume  omce  ove  days  Jaler.  He 
DOir  returned  to  the  qualion  ol  the  religjoua  orden,  and  on  the 
gthoF  April  issued  a  decree  procUiminghia  intention  of  enforcing 
tliat  of  the-  igtb  of  July  1901.  The  altitude  of  the  Cb^tch  was 
pcanically  one  of  deluince.  The  nuncio,  indeed,  announced 
that  tfae  papacy  would  be  pnpited  to  diwusi  the  quetiion  of 
■uthoriution,  but  only  on  condition  that  all  demands  for  luch 

when  the  young  kinf  nai  about  to  coniF  of  age,  the  government 
yielded;  and  on  the  loth  of  May  Sagaila  announced  th«t  « 
mudm  HKidi  with  the  Vatican  had  been  established. 

King  Alphonso  XIII.,  whose  enthronement  took  pUcc  with 
ill  the  antique  cenmoDia!  on  the  17th  of  May,  wu  himseli  at 


t  the  o 


il  (uni 


e  background — f 
ruling  pciionally  under  the  advice  of 
impccssion,  due  doubtless  (0  the  k 
ineiperiencc,  was  belied  in  the  event; 
Ibe  Liberal  govcmmcnt  stiU  funhcra 
y  Montanea,   who 


It  were  placed  wholly  in 


served  to  discredit 


•*  "I""-  Cometvativea,  On  the  7th  of  November  Sagasla 
kifiiselF  resigned,  resumed  olBce  (emporuily  on  the  14th, 
And  handed  in  his  final  resignation  on  the  jrd  of  December. 
On  the  6lh  ol  December  a  Conservative  cabinet  was  [oimed 
under  SeAor  Silvela,  SeAor  Villaverde,  pledged  to  a  policy  of 
Rlrenchment,  taking  the  portiolio  of  finance. 
The  death  of  Sagasta.  on  the  ^h  of  January  1903.  temporarily 
.p  the  Liberal  party,  which  could  not  agree  on  a  leader; 


iUco 


kI  for  the  1 


ebya. 


of  Scboia  Monlero  Rios  a 

nd  Morel 

thrmaiT 

de  Aimijo,  SeAor  Sslvado 

and  Cou 

nt  Romano 

..„, ,  publicans,  und 

I  Salmerc 

m,  alsoh«i 

JSSir'^duetotheW. 

glnBuen 

eolSodali 

their  1 


mbles. 


d,  fuislly, 

between  Silvela,  Villaverde  and  Mauia.  In  the  country, 
Mieaowhile,  the  unrest  continued.  At  Barcelona  the  university 
had  to  be  ckieed  to  stop  the  revolutioniiy  agiution  of  the 
Uodents;  in  April  there  were  serious  riots  at  Salatnanca,  Barcdon* 
and  Madrid.  The  result  of  the  new  elections  to  the  Cottea, 
declared  on  Ibe  ifiih  of  April,  revsled  tendendes  unfavourable 
to  the  government  and  even  to  the  dynasty;  the  large  towns 
relumed  54  Republicana-  A  ministerial  crisis  followed;  Maura 
resigned;  and  though  the  elcclions  to  the  scoate  resulted  in  a 
luge  Gjnservative  majority,  and  though  in  the  lower  house 

resigned  shortly  allcmatds,     SeAor  Villaverde  was  oo«  called 

MJa^/ft  accomplished  little  hut  the  suppreasuD  of  renewed 
*•*•■  troubles    at    Barcelona,      his    prognmoie  iaduded 

drastic  proposals  tor  financial  reform,  which  DBCesaatily 
precluded  bd  advenlumns  policy  abroad  or  any  additional 
eipcnditUK  on  arman»nts,  principles  which  necessarily  brought 
bim  Into  canHict  with  the  military  and  naval  interests.  On 
tbejrdol  I>cccmbcT  Villaverde  wu  forced  to  resign,  his  successor 
belBg  SeOor  Maura.  Meanwhile,  on  Ibc  14th  of  November, 
the  Libera]  patty  had  been  teconstructed,  as  the  Democratic 
party,  under  SeAor  Monteio  Rios. 

'  by  his  second  adminlstia- 


he   had    to    stru. 

em   the  appolniii 
:hbishap  of  Manila 


A<|i4((r(l90J),p.J47- 


10  (be  demands  of  the  ministen 
estimates  for  the  army  and  navy 
illaverde  is  the  Cortes;  and  still 

klly  by  the  proposal  to  raise  a  loan 
at  4%  lo  Indemnity  the  religious  nrden  ior  their  estates  con- 
fiscated during  the  Revolution.  Violent  scenes  greeted  tb* 
attempt  of  the  government  to  procure  the  suspension  of  Ibfl 
parliamentary  immunities  of  140  deputies,  accused  or  suspected 
of  more  or  less  treasonable  practices,  and  when,  on  the  4th  Dt 
October,  the  Cortes  reopened  alter  the  summer  recess,  ScOor 
Romero  Robledo,  the  president  of  the  lower  house,  opened 
an  attack  on  tbo  ministry  lor  their  attempted  breach  ol  its 
privileges.  Furious  debates  followed  on  this,  and  on  the  subject 
of  Uaura's  financial  proposals,  which  were  attacked  by  Ibe 
Conservative  Villaverde  and  Ihe  Liberal  Motet  , 
with  impartial  heat.  On  the  14th  ol  December  'jSiiS 
Maura  resigned  an  impossible  task  and  King 
Alphonso  nude  Cencnl  Aaiarraga  bead  of  a  uitawly  Clerical- 
Conservative  calnnel. 

The  new  minntry.  oonlroDled  by  s  rapidly  queading  tevola- 
tionsiy  agitation  and  by  a  rising  provoked  by  a  nop  failure 
and  famine  in  Andalusia,  survived  scarcely  a  month.  nb>w* 
On  the  lAth  of  January  1905  Aa^^raga  resigned,  ^f^f^"^ 

Cortes,  partly  because  the  eletlions  to  the  provincial  couDdls 
were  due  In  March,  and  these  had  lo  be  manipulated  .so  as  U 
ensure  tbe  tetuni  ol  a  Senate  of  the  right  colour,  partly  because 
the  convocation  ol  the  Cortes  seemed  at  best  a  neccasaiy  evlL 
Already  the  discredit  of  parliamentary  government  was  being 
evidenced  In  the  increased  personal  power  of  the  ywng  king. 
Alphonso  was  now  shaking  bimself  loose  from  Ibe  deadening 
influence  of  the  reaclionary  courl,  and  was  beginning  to  display 
a  disconcerting  interest  in  iflain,  inlnrmaliDn  about  which  be 
was  apt  to  seek  at  first  hand.  The  resignation  o(  the  see  oC 
Valencia  by  Arcbbisbiqi  Noialeda  was  a  symptom  of  the  new 
spirit.  This  wat  none  the  less  distasteful  te-the  Republicans, 
who  thundered  against  personal  gnvemment,  and  to  the  Liberals, 
who  daosoured  lor  the  Cortes  and  the  budget.  The  Coiles  met 
at  last  on  Ihe  14th  of  June,  and  the  upshoL  justified  Villsvetde's 
reluctance  10  meet  it.  Attacked  by  Maura  and  Motet  alike, 
the  prime  minister  (June  10)  accused  his  former  colleague  •( 
acting  through  personal  pique;  on  a  melion  of  confidence, 
however,  he  was  defealed  by  304  votes  10  s*-  ">d  resigned. 
He  died  on  the  lith  ol  July  lolbwing,  within  a  few  weeks  ol 
bit  former  ladei  and  colleague  Silvela. 

Tho  Librmls  now  once  more  came  into  power  under  Se&oc 
E.  Uonleiti  Riot,  SeAoi  Moret  having  refused  the  premiership. 

sriew  to  influencing  the  impending  elections,  included     Kit 
finatidal  reform,  reform  of  the  customs,  caodifica.     *j^*^' 
lion  ol  the  eclrni,  and  the  question  ol  tfae  concordat 
with  Rome.     The  result  of  tbe  elections  wat  a  substantial 

the  less  weak.  Quarrels  brake  out  in  Ibe  cabinet  between  ScAot 
Josi  Etheray  the  ditlinguished  banker  and  famous  dramatist, 
who  as  minister  of  finance  was  intent  on  rctrenclunent,  and 
General  Weyler,  who  at  minister  of  wai  objected  to  any  lUrving 
of  the  army.  On  the  i]lh  of  October,  scarcely  a  fortnight  allet 
the  opening  of  the  session,  the  govemmcnt  resigned.  At  tbe 
of  the  king,  who  was  going  ahroad,  Seftor  Monltr- 


rnted  in 


It  faisdi 


only 


•efore  the  election!,  of  the  import  duties 
d  in  November  Iheie  was  serious  lioUng 
Oviedo,  Bilbao  and  Valencia,      „     , 
Separatitt  movement  gathered     -j-,-  ■-,, 
such    force    that    on    the    I9lh    martial    law    was 
proclaimed    throughout    Ibe   province.     The    same    day    th* 
fioally  resigned.    ScOu.  Uotet  .ttop,  ucepted  tba 


by  the  government, 
on  com  and  flour; 
in  Seville.  Granadi 


erSeflorEcbnay^tniditt,  white  OmenI 
the  wir  office  by  Gtne™!  IJique. 
nil  i>arli»  had  broken  up  <nto  qiui 

il  seemed,  the  p*tin  of  resciion 


ilAfed  by  ufwspjper 


.    Not  the  least  or 


■FU  the  atiiiude  ol  the  ofticen, 

atlicks  an  their  conduct  in  Calllr 

tliit  ah  crirms  igahiJt  ihe  itmy  should  be  tried  by 

of  BIT.    The  prolonKed  cooiroversies  lo  which  this  give  lise 

were  leitled  on  the  iSlh  ol  Mirch  by  ■  compromije  pissed  by 

were  to  be  tried  by  the  courts  mmiil,  while  thoH  igBinai  thi 
inny  generally  and  the  national  flig  were  still  to  be  rewrvet 
lot  the  civil  courts.  Tte  singular  weiluiess  of  the  govern 
ineDt  revealed  by  thi>  abdication  of  ptti  ol  the  essentia 
luoclions  of  the  civil  power  would  have  led  to  ita  speed) 

necled  with  the  marriage  ol  the  king  with  Princess  Vicloris 
Eiig*nie  Ena  of  Baiienberg,  which  look  place  on  the  31st  ol 


any  respects  aignificant.    Ins 
■■       ■   •      ■  ^lar  disUnc 
the  golden  r 


May 

llK kings  marriage  wa 
of  the  youBg  queen's  "  conversimi  ■■  ana  ine  un 
^^^  conferred  on  her  by  the  papal  gill  of 
JSJ?"""  Ihe  "  Proleaianl  "  alliance  marked 
in  Alphonso  XIII.^  emancipaiion  It 
ol  the  CIcrical-Conseiviiive  coun.  He  was,  indeed.  Increasingly 
displaying  a  tendency  to  think  and  act  lor  himself  which,  though 
never  over-slepping  the  bounds  of  the  consiituiioB,  was  some- 
what disconcenijig  to  aD  patlies.  Hit  petaonal  populariiy, 
too,  due  partly  to  bis  youth  and  genial  manneta,  was  at  this 
time  greally  jncrea»d  by  the  cool  courage  he  had  ^wwq  after 
the  daatanUy  bomb  attack  made  upon  him  and  his  young  wile, 
during  the  wedding  procession  at  Madrid,  by  the  anarchisi 
Mitteo  Morales.'   Whafever  his  qualities,  the  growing  enlangle- 

Ltpn-  '""i  ™  ^^'  ^l*!  "'  J"'^  Captain-General  Lopei- 
Dsnig»u  Dominguei  became  head  ol  a  cabinet  with  a  frankly 
MiaUrr,  anti-cleiical  programme,  including  complete  liberty 
"*•■  of  worship,  the  seculaiiation  ol  education,  and  Ihe 

drastic  regulation  ol  [he  right  of  asodallon.  The  signature 
by  the  king  of  ad  ordinance  giving  legal  validity  to  Ihe  civil 
Cf^  marriages  of  Catholics  atoused  a  furious  agitation 

jHiirtgn  among  the  clergy,  10  which  bounds  were  only  set 
*•«*»    by  the  threat  of  the  goverament  to  prosecme  the 

tiona  Law,  drawn  up  by  Scltor  Davila.  Even  fn  the  Libeiil 
ranks  Ihe  question  aroused  furious  differences  of  oirinlon:  Feftar 
Monleto  Rioa,  the  preudent  of  the  senate,  denounced  the 
"  Infamous  attacks  on  the  church ";  the  government  itself 
showed  a  wavering  temper  in  entering  on  long  and  futile  negaiii- 
liotis  with  the  Vatican;  while  in  January  iga?  the  caidinal 
archbiihop  of  Toledo  piesenled  a  united  protest  of  Ihe  Spanish 
episcopate  against  the  proposed  law.  This  and  other  issues 
produced  complete  disunion  In  the  Liberal  party.  Already,  on 
the  >7lh  of  November,  Lopei-Dominguei  had  mtgned;  his 
Ytfmtr      weceasor.  Motet,  had  at  once  suffered  deles 


ie  4t>>  of 


the  Associations  Law;  but  on  the  Jill  of  January  Seftor  C 
president  o(  the  lower  house,  who  was  credited  witl 
inspired  the  bill,  publicly  declared  that  in  that  even)  I 
cease  10  support  ihe  government.  By  the  14th  ihi 
had  resigned,  and  a  Conjervative  government  was 
under  Seftor  Maura  as  premier. 

The  administration  of  SeAor  Maura,  which  lasteJ  till 
of  October  1904,  marks  an  Impoiianl  epoch  in  the  b 
wkless  daring  was  destined  later  to  k 
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edualion,  so  aa  to 
itself.  Though  a  sini 
at   was  proved   by  his   relu: 

before  hisiseU  were,  firstly,  th( 
the  leform  of  local  aovemmen 
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unent,  on  Ibe  other  hand  for 

Catholic,  be  was  no  Clerical.  * 
refusal    to   withdraw   the? 

The  main  objects  that  he  ■■ 


Ihe  people  in  Ihelr  privilege*  and 
responsioiiitics.  me  aissoiut»n  of  the  Cortes  produced  a  <er- 
tain  teamngement  of  parties.  The  Liberal  groups,  aa  usual 
when  in  opposition,  coalesced.  The  Republieans,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  ^lit  into  sections;  in  Barcelona.  Tarragona  and  Cerona 
they  were  Separatists,  while  a  new  party  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Solidarists,  consisting  of  Separatists,  Carlisis  and  Social- 
hls.  The  elections  in  April  resulted  in  a  sweeping  Conservative 
vfctoiy— the  govenunent  secured  a  msjorliy  In  Ihe  lower  bouse 
5§  over  aU  other  groups  combined.    Aa  lor  ihe  "dynastic 


imp  of  6. 


in  order  to  provide  it  with  more  seats.  The  dynastic  apposition, 
however,  considend  that  it  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  in 
the  conduct  ol  the  elections;  and  Ihough,  out  of  considention 
for  the  dynasty  (an  heir  lo  the  throne  having  been  bom  on  the 
loih  of  May).  Ihey  attended  Ihe  opening  of  Ihe  Cortes  on  the 
f  ]Ih  of  May,  Ihe  LIberab  refuted  to  take  part  in  the  aesaioii  that 
followed,  which  lasied  till  the  iplh  of  July.    When.  i_,cM 

the  dynastic  opposition  waj  once  mote  in  its  "m***^ 
pUee.  it  was  now  ihat  Seftor  Maura  brought  In  his  Local 
Administration  Bill,  a  measure  containing  4ig  clauses,  the  main 
features  of  which  were  thai  it  largely  increased  the  respontibility 
of  the  local  elected  bodies,  made  il  compulsory  for  every  elector 
lo  vole,  and  did  away  with  official  inlecfcnnce  at  the  polls. 

December  1907  the  Cones  adjourned  without  ill  having  been 
advanced. 
At  the  dose  of  the  year  an  Anarthitt  outrage  gave  the  emise 

lor  Ihe  proclamalion  of  mania!  law  in  Barcelona,  and  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  session  of  the  Cortes  (January  13.  1908) 

was  introduced  into  the  senate  giving  to  Ihe  government 

itoat  drastic  powers  for  the  suppression  of  AnarchiaiD. 
Its  proviuona  practically  amounted  to  a  complete  suspension 
ol  the  guarantees  for  civil  libeny,  il  met  with  the  most  slrenuoul 

ilion.  and  its  final  passing  by  Ibe  Senate  (May  g)  was  fol- 
hy  a  serious  crisis.    Two  months  before  {March  lo-i)) 

Alphan«o.  with  chancteristjc  courage,  had  paid  a  surprise 

0  Barcelona,  and  the  genera]  enthusiasm  of  his  reception 
d  to  prove  Ihat  the  disaffection  was  less  widespread  or 

deep  than  had  been  supposed.  In  the  circumstances,  Sefior 
Maura  dropped  Ihe  Suppression  BID,  and  Ihe  king  issued  an 
dinance  re-establishing  constitutional  guatantees  in  Catalonia. 
This  good  feeling  was  unfortunately  not  destined  to  be  of 
ng  duration;  and  in  the  following  year  the  stiuggle  between 
iC  anlagonislic  lorces  m  Spain  once  moie  piouuccd  1  perihius 
isis.  'The  iJical  Administ ration  Bill,  alter  being  debited  for 
'0  lessions,  passed  ihe  lower  house  on  the  ijih  of  February 
J09,  having  at  the  last  momenl  tecKved  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  Seftor  Morel,  Ihough  the  Radicals  as  a  whole  opposed  il 
tilylng  to  Seftor  Cambi,  the  Rcgionahil  leader,  and  there- 

1  tending  10  disinlegralion.  Though  ruling  in  Ihe  spirit 
enlightened  despolism  rather  than  in  that  ol  a  coiulilu- 

lor  Spain.  Il  was  inevitable  that  in  doing  so  he  diould 
unpopularity  in  many  quarters.  His  efforts  lo  recon- 
Ihe  Spanish  navy  were  allacked  both  by  the  aposlles  of 
chmcnl  and  by  those  who  taw  in  Ihe  diipbuiUing  con- 
an  undue  favouring  of  Ibe  foreigner;  Ihe  Marine  Indusiries 
Proleclion  Act  waa  denounced  as  favouring  the  large  ship- 
iwnera  and  eiporters  at  ttie  expense  a(  the  smaller  men;  the 
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Compulitwy  Educatwn  Act  u  "  i  crimliul  unuiU  on  the  righu 
of  Ihe  [uniJy."  Hii  culcsaslii^al  policy  alio  npoHd  him  Lo  the 
flic  of  thou  who  lake  the  midille  way,  the  Liberals  dcnouDccd 
the  miiiiun  ol  education.  Don  F.  Rodriguei  San  Fedio,  for 
making  coDCessioni  to  the  teaching  oritu,  while  the  archbishops 
of  Burgos  ud  SaUilgo  dc  Composlella  fulminated  against  l^e 
government  for  daring  lo  Lax  the  congregalioni.  lo  his  relono- 
ing  vork  Sefior  Maura  had  an  active  and  cedent  lieutenapt 
in  the  miniiler  of  the  interior,  Seflor  La  Ciir^».  Under  his 
auspices  laws  were  pasted  reforming  and  itrengtliening  the  police 
force,  instituting  indiulrial  liibumils,  regulating  the  noik  of 
women  and  children,  iniiodudng  Sunday  rest,  eaily  closing,  and 
other  reforms.  In  short,  the  government,  whatever  criticism 
might  be  levelled  at  its  methods,  had  accomplished  a  notable 
imrk,  and  when  cm  the  6th  of  June  i^og  the  Coiies  adjourned, 
its  position  seemed  to  be  assured. 
Its  downfall  was  ultimately  due  to  the  developmi 
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Hislcryi ;  here  it  is  only  proposed  to 
tjmm.  of  its  reaction  upon  the  internal 
The  trouble,  long  brewing,  broke  out  in  Jul) 
by  (be  RiS  tribsmen  upon  the  woilunen  enj 
way  bring  buili  to  connect  Melilla  with  the 
held  by  SpanUh  ccnMHionairu.  The  necessi 
ing  the  Spanish  forces  in  Africa  had  for  some  ti 
but  SeAor  Maura  bad  not  dared  to  face  the  Coi 
lor  the  necessary  estimates,  for  which,  now  t 
become  acvte,  he  had  to  rely  on  the  aulhoriia 
of  stale.  The  spark  was  put  lo  Ihc  powder 
tbe  wat  Riinisler,  General  Linares,  in  propo- 
new  Geld  force  by  calHp) 


■e  (see  Moa 


Thissu 


es  of  the  usil 

ovtt-sea 'upedilions.  On  the  i6lh  of  July  a  gcneial  iti 
was  pcDclaiiiied  at  Barcdona,  and  a  movement  dliecied  at  £ 
against  tbe  "  conscription  "  rapidly  developed  into  a  nvc 
tionary  attack  on  the  established  order  in  church  and  Ha 
BmmhiHi  I'he   cily,    a   teUiaici   gttiliatn,   was  seething  w 


failun 


eslroi 


rd  by  emigranls 
lather  lands.   Tht 


iteied  fron 
lopoliian  company  of  icfu 

!   especially    the   convent 


and  churches.  From  Ibe  dt 
spread  lo  the  whole  province.  In  Baccthina  the  rising  was 
suppressed  afiec  Ihree  days'  street  Bghting  Quly  17-39).' 
On  the  iSih  martial  taw  was  proclaimed  throughout  Spain; 
and  now  began  a  military  rtigD  ol  terror,  which  lasted  uDIil  tbe 
end  of  September.  In  the  fortress  of  Monjuich  in  Baicelona 
were  collccied,  not  only  rioters  caught  red-handed,  but  many 
others — notably  iouinalists— whose  tqHnions  were  obnoxious. 
The  greatest  sensation  was  caused  by  the  arrest,  on  tbe  jist  of 
August,  of  Seftor  Feirer,  a  tbeoreiiul  anarchist  well  known  in 
many  counlries  foe  his  anti-derical  educational  work  and  in 
Spain  especially  as  the  founder  of  the  "  lay  schools."  He  vai 
'  King  Ibe  chief  instigator  of  tbe  Ba 
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nent  had  been  already 
rina's  reverse  io  Morocoj 
iccumbed,  Seilor  Maura 


under  S 


:rom  the  first 

timni  singular  weakness,  without  a  horaogepeous  majority 
NUnr.  in  Ibe  Cortes,  and  depending  for  il*  very  existence 
iK*-t9n.  ^^  ^^  uncertain  support  of  ihe  extreme  I.cfi  and 
the  Rcpublicwis.    For  three  months  it  existed  witbont  daring 
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General  Weytet 

le  forces  in  Morocco,  reopened  oegolia- 
lodiiicstion  of  Ihe  concordat,  and  on  the 
jist  of  December,  tbe  end  of  tbe  financial  year,  was  responsible 
for  the  issue  of  a  royal  deem  stating  that  the  budget  would 

meanwhile,  the  municipal  elections,  under  the  new  Local 
Administration  Law.  had  tetulted  in  a  triumph  of  Ibe  Libcnls 
(Dec.  i«).  SeAor  Motet  now  considered  the  lime  ripe  for 
a  dissolution;  Ihe  king,  however,  refused  to  consent,  and  on 
the  9th  of  February  iqio  tht^  minislry  resigned  The  new 
cabinet,  with  SeOor  Canalejas  as  president  of  tbe  council,  in- 
cluded members  of  the  varioui  Liberal  and  Radical  cmthimt 
groups;  Garcia  Prieto  (foreign  aHaUs),  Count  *»*"». 
Sogasia  (interior).  Genera]  Ainsr  (war),  tbe  Demo-  "** 
cm  Arias  Miranda  (navy),  Cobian,  a  tirong  Catholic  though  a 
Liberal  (finance),  Ruiz  Valatino,  a  Democrat  (juatiCE),  Calbetoo 
id  Count  Romanoiiei,  who  advocated  a  liberal 
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unced  by  Seftor  Motel  as  "  a  dei 
■  naiy  merchandise,"'  i 


rclalioi 


hand,  while  the  ] 


ild  at  last  be  taken  in  "•""^ 
ncc  of  so  many  moderate  ekmcnis  in  hi* 
catxnet  showed  that  it  would  be  approached  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  issue  of  a  circular  by 
tbe  minister  of  finance  (March  iS),  ordering  the  collcclion  of 
taies  from  all  religious  bodies  carrying  on  commercial  and 
industrial  enleiprises.  What  more  could  be  done  would  depend 
on  the  result  of  .the  eleciiona  necessitated  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Cortes  on  the  istb  of  April.  Count  Romanones,  desiring 
to  educate  the  electors,  had  been  busy  establishing  scfaoob;  but 
the  sweeping  victory  of  the  Liberals  at  the  polls'  was  prob- 
ably far  more  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  Gist  eteciion 
held  under  SeAor  blaura's  Local  Administration  Act.  and  Ih^t 
the  ignorant  electors,  indignant  at  being  forced  10  vole 
under  penalty  of  a  fine,  where  they  did  not  spml  tbeir  ballot 
pipers,  voted  against  tbe  Conservatives  as  tbe  auibots  ol  their 

Tbe  government  was  thus  in  a  position  vigorously  to  pursue 

published  a  decree  setting  forth  the  rules  10  which  tbe  lebgiou* 

in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  the  9ih  of  April  1903,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  coerce  those  congregations  and  associi- 
lions  which  had  not  fulfilled  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  188;,  and  also  Ibose  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry 

It  further  ordered  that  all  foreign  members  of  congregations 
were  10  register  themselves  at  thdr  respective  consuliics,  in 
accordance  wftb  the  decrees  of  1901  and  i^oi.  On  the  nth  of 
June  a  further  and  still  more  significant  step  was  taken.  A 
royal  ordinance  was  issued  repealing  that  signed  by  Cacovai 
del  Castillo  (Ocl.  ij,  iS?^).  immediately  after  ibc  promul- 
gation of  the  Donstilulion  ol  1876,  inlerpteiing  the  nth 
article  of  tbe  constitulion.  by  which  the  free  eierdie  of  all 
cults  was  guannlecd  in  Spain.  Tlie  article  in  question  forbade 
"  external  signs  or  public  manlFesIations  of  all  teli^ous  con- 
fessions with  the  exception  of  ihal  of  the  slate,"  wHth  »»s 
defined  by  Canovas  del  Castillo  as  meaning  "  any  embltm. 
attribute  or  lettering  which  would  appear  on  Ihe  exterior  walls 
of  dissident  places  of  worship."'  In  Ihe  speech  from  Ihe  Ihrone 
at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  new  Cortes  (June  16)  Ihe  king  declared 
that  his  govcrtuneDt  would  "  strive  to  give  expression  to  (be 
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pobUc  (Mnlloni  [or  Ibc  ndnctioD  ud  contnl  at  lit  CRtnive 

number  of  ordvs  and  rcU^ua  orden,  wltboul  impuruii  ibclr 
Indepeftdeoct  in  ■pirituil  matlen,"  ud  in  iatnduciBS  *  bill 
for  the  UDcndraent  of  tbe  bw  of  1S87  ScAoi  Cuiltju  dHlucd 
IhU  tb<  gDvcnmcnt,  "  in^ircd  by  tbe  univentl  qiiril  of  liberty 
<■(  oarodeace,"  bid  givn  to  uljds  iL  ol  tbe  conKilutioii 
"tbefiUlMiMiof  iutat.'" 

"  LAeny  of  aiiucietia,"  t  pcfoc^I^  condaiuied  by  tbe 
&]dbb(ii  of  1AS4  «Dd  mccRd  at  in  tbe  «cydial  FasaiiM  pt[it 
of  IQOS,  wu  hudly  ■  pJirtit  cakalated  to  coodliate  tbe  Spinlih 
dsgr,  uill  l«  the  Vuiaa.  A  ay  went  ip  tliU  to  ilkw 
diuident  chuTLhes  10  uuiounce  their  preiencc  «u  to  buutt  ind 
peneculetbeCailulicCbuicfai'  M  Komelhedecreevualiuked 
■s  unconstiiutioiul,  ud  ■  bnach  ol  diptomitic  propriety'  lU 
the  more  repreliensitile  **  nc^otiMioiu  for  a  rcvljion  of  ibe  con- 
cordat were  utiully  pending.  A  violecl  clerical  ifitalicn, 
■ncauraged  by  tbe  Vatican,  vru  itarted,  73  Spuiiih  ircbbiabopa 
and  Uihopa  prHenting  a  Joint  protect  to  tbe  govenuDenl.  Fuel 
*»»  added  lo  Ihe  fire  by  the  introduction  o(  a  bill-Hino«n  as 
tie  Cadenas  bill — forbidding  the  tettlement  ol  lutther  congte- 
■aliooi  in  Spain  until  the  negolialioni  with  the  Valioin  ihould 
have  been  completed,  Thta  vaa  denoimeed  at  Rome  a*  a  uni- 
lateni  ai»eitk>n  on  tbe  part  ol  tbe  Spaniah  sDvemmeni  of  an 
lulhorily  vhicb,  under  the  concordat,  bekinged  to  tbe  Holy  See 
aa  welL  Ai  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  tbe  government 
iru  iKjidred  lo  reicuid  ill  the  obnoiioui  measuro.  Thlt 
demand  broke  tbe  patience  of  the  prime  miniuer,  and  on  Ibe 
jotb  of  July  SeAor  de  Ojeda,  Spanlib  ambassador  al  Iho 
Valican,  was  instructed  to  hand  ip  hii  papers.  In  Vatican 
drd»  darli  hints  began  to  be  dropped  of  a  possible  nffrnlu- 
meal  with  Don  Jaime,  who  bad  succeeded  bis  falber  Don 
Carlos,  on  Ihe  lElb  of  July  igog,  as  Ibe  lepteienlative  of 
Spanbh  legitimacy  and  Catholic  onhodoiy.  The  pretender, 
indeed,  disclaimed  any  intention  of  stirring  up  dvil  war  lo 
Spain;  bis  misaion  would  be  lo  restore  order  when  the  couniry 
(bould  have  ncaiied  of  tbe  repubbcan  regime  whose  q>ecdy 
■dvcol  be  foresaw.  Tbe  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  this 
prophecy  seemed  to  some  to  be  brought  a  step  nearer  by  Ihe 
ovolhrow  of  Ibe  monarcfay  in  Portugal  on  the  jlh  of  October 
191a.  For  Spain  its  bnmediate  eflect  was  lo  threaten  a  great 
increase  of  the  difficulties  of  the  govemmenl,  by  the  immi- 
gration of  tbe  whole  mass  of  rdigkiui  congregations  eipelted 
from  Fortugsl  by  one  of  tbe  Gcit  acU  of  thanew  rfgime. 

(W.  A.  P.) 
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Kinn  U  Ihe  Virigoihi,  hiTing  relations  with  Spain,  but  not 
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jonorOrdoilo  [lL,waBnipparttd 
aBaioK  hii  counn  Ramiro  III, 
by  the  noblei,  and  mj  idaced 
an  the  ihcoiie  by  tbc  Hajib 
Maniui. 

■on  or  Becmudo.  Boan  Ihe 
mton  t  ion  of  the  kingdom  aliet 

•ubjection   ta  the  caUpbale. 
Kilfid  ai  •ifgc  of  Viani. 
Son  of  AlDhDw  v.:  wu  kined 
■     ■  Litfc  at   Tj 
"ther-in-l 


^  in-law  Fetdl 

Son    of   Sincha  d    Mayor  al 
.  king  at  Canik  1^ 

tGiIliciabytbenonl. 


tjCanOe  began.  a>  a  body,  and 
if  AJphonu  the  Chaiie  de^-ti 
InmibchntiUKl  h) 


;«9-&ta).    Th. 


Cucia  FICfBuidei 


LtoEb  One  ol  hit  dau^Iei 
niarfied  OrdoAo  HI.  c/Leor.. 
By  a  lecond  marriap  iritb  a 
daughter  dI  Sancho  Abarca  ol 


fun}ein).    Caaile  i 


Ih  fable,  and  vftk 


553i!i?''to  Bj 


rn  an  anliquity  equal  to  tlut  of  Leoa. 
I,  bolitcred  up  by  fotgery  td  charterti 


Cairia  Sancbci 
Gaicia  Soncbea 


Ca>ii>, 
Soa  of,  "Tbe  Trembler.' 

C«Ii»«,™ 


hiade  faimtelf  indqjendent  Una 
at  PamplDDa.    Hefoufht  iritb 

the  CarolingUn  countt  of  the 
marthe*.  aiid  in  alliance  with 


lubted    penonality    » 
ne  ia  Tata  rTheuda),  a 


".K 


married  a  daughter  of  Saocbo 


Garcia,  count  oa  v.a(iiR,     un 

(he  Diurtler  of  Caicia,  the  laal 

kCutilehyrigbt 

He  inheriid.  or 


Sou.    Muideted  by  bia  natiit 


;  The  kingdoma  tmahied 


ic  kingdorn  of  AiagiHi  >^ 


Baiih 


I067-t09t 

i094-"0> 


oF  Sancho  et  Mayor 


of  Navana,  *ho 


Son  of  Saocho. 
Second  Bn  of  Sanchs,    He  took 
Soragoin  from  the  Hoon.  i 


(be  death  of  AipboiiBa»  bat  re> 
lunied  to  tbc  dabla'  on  Ibe 
birtb  of  hiidaiighter  Petrsnilla. 
Married  to  Ramon  Betentuer, 
count  of  Barrtlona,  who  be- 
canie  Itinc  try  tight  of  hit  wifa. 


inanand  UifcIL   They  be 


ciipifd  at  JadVi  7IJ.  By  8ii 
u  Norton  anj  Tanagona.  The 
irca  Hitpanica,  and  watnvenied- 
It,  Bestltu.  Barcdona,  Cerdefla, 
ndepeodeDt  during  the  decadence 
cy  vaa  acquiml  Fidually  by  the 


m  UHTOW  With  Aumi. 

8;4.     H*  and  hii  innedlatc  doandagti  radually  aubdued  the 
olhrr  OHimt.    They  luffeiHl  mucti  Irom  Iht  inmadi  ei  Maniur  in 
the  lOtb  anluiy,  but  on  the  decUoa  at  Ok  alinhate.  thn  took  nan 

Fernando  III.  ■ 

M  Wnj  of  Canile  and  Leon  (ron  "ti":^  wijy. 

AlpbooaoX.      . 

IlSl'llS4 

Elden  loB  oi  Femuido  111. 

5«icholV.  .     , 

1J84-1.9J 

SemndBnof  AlphoMoX.    W.. 

.o.^.OM 

Held    Barwlona.    Vich    and 
Mvuaa   with   land  ron- 

tiie  Butb.               "" 
Son.   Hiifalherhaddivided 

Ferdinand  IV.  . 

tJ95-13" 

SonofSaocho. 

"■"^'A^r" 

io]S-io7« 

AlphonaoXL    . 

Peter  ■TheCrad' 

IJIJ-IJSo 
13SO-I369 

Son  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

s-fes"£S 

Hory  II.     , 

1369-1379 

Nanin]  aon  of  AlpbonB  tX. 
He    depoaed    *ni    murdered 

BSTtfeSLS 

Petei,  and  rouodad  tiw  lineal 

thenewkini^ 

John  I.  .     .     . 

Son  of  Henry  11. 

Henry  111.  .     . 

l»0-I*J* 

Son  of  John  L 

Btc,i^%,mm  11. 

1 076-1089 

Ramon  Bcmnei'  IL  Cap 
d'rnopa    C^ow    Fow") 

John  II.       . 

Henry  IV.   .     , 

IiabcUa  .     .     . 

1406-MM 
1474-1504 

Son  ol  Henry  III. 
Son.      The   Initimaey   of   the 
™^^  n-j;i™«djand  "X 

mter.  who Sm^FSdiSand 

•iido.^  gt^oSiT'ol  P^ 

of  Araion.  The  marriaie 
united  the  crowni  in  [479. 

Anjon,  from  ihc  union  with  the  county  ol  Barcelona,  to  the  union 

lliU-1196 

Ramon  DtiBnur    . 

1131-1 

S2 

^plS'SS 

Recovtied  the  Provennl  psa- 
-.«on.of  Ramon  BereS-ia 

Ihe   French    going   10  a 

1196-111} 

Son.   Killed  at  Mmet. 

brother.      Wu   bnrMhed 

JanTe>l..-The 

1>I3-137« 

Son.     Conquered   the    Baleuic 

to   Pettonilla   of   Aiaggn. 

Conquenr." 

ItlandiaV^  Valencia.    Left  the 

and  married  her  in  tijo. 

iilandt  to  hi.  wn  Jane.,  [rum 

b«omag  lung  of  Aisjon. 

ss.-.js'jia.wis 

Second  period  of  the  union,  d 

Bunion  and  reunion  of  Ca«il»  and 

Leon  (ram  Fernando  1.  to  Vara 

ndo|[[.    Fernanda  1.  divided  hi> 

Jameafd.  IJM).  and  to  another 

:  to  SiiKha.  the  eldeii,  Caaile; 

Jamea,  hu  aon  ld.,IJ7S)l  bin 
™™i.W,E^Vldnine  More 

ro  Alfon».  th.  accond  wn.  Leon 

to  Garcia,  Iho  third  wn.  Callicia. 

5aHU»I1.   .     . 

reuniting  the  three  lun(dom>. 
Murdered  al  Ziraom. 

Peter  IIL 

1176-hBJ 

EldcM  aoD.  Conqoend  Sieik, 
claimed  by  right  of  hia  wife 

AlpbonnVI.    . 

I06S-1.09 

Returned  Inn  «ilc,  obtained  all 

Iht  ihra*  kin^doim.  and  >ii>- 

sa-SEi^ssr""- 

priHwdCwc^lorlUe. 

Alphoontn.     . 

nBs-1191 

Eldeitaon.  SucnededtoSpinirti 

Unaa    .     .     . 

tlog-ili« 

DauBhler  ol  Alphonso  V!.,  and 

widow  ol  Raymond  ol   Bur- 

JanwilL    .     . 

iJ9i-ijn 

Se^id  ■on  of  Peter  IH.    He  hod 

gundy. 

AlphouoVlI.  . 

ii)6-iij; 

me.      Divided    hi.    Idnidoo.. 

dgned  hit  Tiebti.'which  WR 
ftJSeiS;'.  whoXundrf'lK 
Sicily. 

Fernando,  U^.         *      *"' 

AlphonaoTV.    . 

'3»7-'3J< 

Sonofjan«.ll. 

IIST-'ISS 

Peter  IV.     .     . 

IM6-1397 

Finally  reannend  the  Bakartc 

F^ndolL^. 

I1S7-HM 
llSS-1114 

In  Leon. 

Canik.  SonoISanchoIIL 

John  I.  . 

1SS7-139S 

laUnda. 
Son  bv  the  maiiia^  of  Peter  IV. 

Alphmt>IX.    . 

ii8S~i2io 

Leon.   Son  of  Femamlo  II.     I> 

Mania  .     .     . 

IWS-M" 

Younger  brother  of  John  I.    Hi. 

junior  to  the  couiin  Alphonw 

iHS^ 

ol  Cawile. 

Heniy  1.      .     . 
B«™sari,  .     , 

IJt4-lal7 

CaBile.    Son  oT  Alphonu  VIII. 
DaiKbter    of    Alptaono    VIII. 

mpe.    The  childiea  wen  dc- 

Ferdinand  I-     - 

I4"-M>fi 

'TSr-siSsffiSiTS 

clared  tepiiniate.     Bcrcnsaria 

of  Iha  Cottei. 

leajined  the  crown  of  CaKile 
to  her  Hn  Fernando  by  the 

AlpbonioV.      . 

Mie-i4S< 

Son.     Spent  moit  ol  hi>  life  in 

s-iifs^,.™"-- 

AlphonB  IX.  o(  Leon. 

John  11.       .     . 

14J»-I479 

Bnther  of  Atphonu  V..  whom  he 

FeiruBdollI-  . 

.>.7-»5» 

'■KSK:rf,i'f,r..1 

•uccetdcd  >n  the  Spanith  po.- 

fimjn  l^;i?°"""  '"'  ""  '"' 

Fenlandtl.     , 

1479-1 S'6 

Son.    Hi.  marriage  with  tiabella 



umledlheccnwV 

SPAIN 


SuiclioVI.,  cHlcd 


iijo-iiM 

1194-iiM 


Fatim'  □(  BnngHTiA,  wife 
Richard  CiEiir  de  Lion. 

Son.   Died  vilbout  iiuit. 

Huibsnd  of  Blanche.  diuEhtn 


of  HuKh  Capet.  i(  p««ed 

wife  ^fliUip, 


Chirl»ll..cdkd    r 

■■  The  Bid  - 
ChiriH  lll.."Thc    I 


ni  of'kvn 


.   Tliwtir 


'4»j-i!i*  i 


ro  kinn  weivmiu:h 

King  of  Navarre  by  right  of  hi? 

Ch^lM  m. ''  On  ISa  dM?h 
NawTC  paoed  to  hit  dauaH- 
ler  by  Blancbe.  Bunor, 
widow  of  CuIonlV,,  count 
of  Foil.  She  died  in  the 
nine  v'ar  u  her  fachcTp  and 
Navarre  oaiied  10  bcT  eniid- 
too,  Ftandi  Pbsebui. 
Died  wiihoui  inue,  and  wii 
tiKCteded  by  hi*  liftter,  ib^ 
wile  of  j™n  D'Albret.  Th. 
Spaniih  part  of  Navam  ww 
coiKiuerTd  by  Fcrdiaand  Ihi 


KiHGi  or  UmrEP  Sfa 


PhnipIIt.  . 

Philip  IV.  . 

Cbulsll.  . 

PbUip  V.  . 


FerdinuidVI.    . 

CWlHlll.  . 


166s- I TOO 


Daughter  of  lubclU.  whom  ihe 
■ucceeded  in  Cuiile,  wiih  her 
butband  Philip  1.,  of  Habibtira 
After  hit  death,  her  father 
Ferdinand  wai  luardian  aad 
reienl. 

Son  of  Joan,  Wat  RCOKniied  ai 
ID  (he  empire  at  Charles  V. 

Son.  Succeeded  on  abdicalliin  d 
ChailBV. 


illof  Chariei 


Son.    Died  wiihoui 

Succeeded  by  Ihe  IT...  _. , 

I1..U  (nnduB  of  Maria  Ten- 
H.  daughter  (4  Philip  IV..  and 
ol  Louii  XIV.,  kinc  oT  FruKt. 
Wilh  him  began  the  line  of  the 
Sfsoiih  Bourboiu.    He  abdi- 


caledfa 


onlhilniT 


Philip  V.'i  fint  nuTTiaie 


S  Philip 
Maria 


with  Mana  Louiia  oi  Savoy. 


Bmbcr.    Son  of  Phili 


>hUip  V.  by  hii 
withEliiabeth 


IF  Umne  Srin  (ontwHO 


Ferdinand  VII.  . 


'aa   pnclaimed    Idn*   Od    11 

fond  abdicaikw(4\ii  fathi.. 

Remained  a  priHuer  ia  Fran^ 

durlH  Ihe  Peninaular  War.  He 

repealed  the  Salic  Law  cttab- 


1SS6- 


!  Peninaular  War. 

__, .he  Salic  ■ 

li^ed  by  Philip  V. 

reautcd    by    her    uncle.  Dor 
CaiioL  ana  Ihe  CaitiM  Wan 
eniued-   Depoaed.  . 
Sao.     Hii  noiher  abdicaied  ir 

iealh. 


liooi  of  lourcu  (or  Spsniih  ,.     , -  — 

Belua,  Rtmrn  hiipanicorvr^  uripiorit  aliquot  i'h  bibliothtt 
Bd.' . . .  3  volt,  tol,  (Ftankforl,  iSJ9-t^')-  '"  'ytf^'lV 
liihed  at  Madrid  ].  A.  de  Cieu  v  Bertodano'i  CcIkik 
IrataJti  At  pat,  dfitmta,  nralralidad,  lonmia.  protf^'^* 
nudittion,  ifc.t  cut  Aun  1hc)io  lot  reyri  de  EiPaHa 

lofio.   ACi. 

In  ISJI  the  Et^  j^e^y  at  Hi>t«V<^'Ml'<ii^ 


(D.  H.) 

1I  publiihed  collcc- 

■  th,  oldett  it  R. 

lothtco  Robfrli 


Uta'l^uen 


■1  vanity.    ^ 
c.  DonVicn 


.    -  ,     _,     '6^"Raf»ei  «tam 

liabed  an  Hittpria  dt  £rM4a  y  it  ia  cnUacciin  ttpcMoia  i,j  volt., 
Barceloni.  190i>-19ia),  in  which  he  tuma  up  the  reaulli  of  later 
research.  AAonf  older  writcrajuande  Mariana,  whoendtwiththe 
Catholic  uvttrigDa,  profettedly  look  livy  u  a  model,  and  wrote  a 
fine  example  of  a  rhetorical  hinory  published  in  Latin  {T593-1409I. 
and  then  in  Spanish  Iranilaled  and  largely  re-wriiten  hy  himitlf. 
Il  watcoolinued  to  iMoby  Minani.  An  English  uanslalicin.  with 
■upplemenls.  was  publLshEd  by  Captain  J.  Stephens  in  164^  Tit 
Analtt  dt  Anton  of  Ca6ninw  Zuiiia  (1610)  are  very  fir  superior 


^campo  ai 

at  Ihe  O. _-_ 

I  ia  lotmaUvolDEiaat 
'rudenciodeSu¥laval, 
la.  under  Ihe  title  of 

ttniando  I.-Alamu.  VI J. 

th  in  (he  Uiitona  rtnerai 


y.! 


bled  yeart  of 
Firala.  Hia, 
itofy  of  Spaii 


I  volt..  Leiden.  1B61).    t( 
a1  de  Ciyrmgoa't  tnntia- 

(1*40-1(43)  and  by  fMior  IwciicoCodcrB'i  Dtalmniydtiafri- 

eiin  dt  hi  Almarmida  n  £tM«a  (Sanaotia.  ISoo)  and  Eaudtti 
cHluiii  dt  Ilia.  anOt  f ifaMa  libU.,  1003).  See  aba  Stanley  Lane 
Paoie.  Tkt  Uoori  ta  SptU  ("  Story  oHhe  Nations  "  Seiiea,  iSa?) 
and  S.  P.  Sent.  Hitt.  ^  Ikt  Uotriit  Empiri  ii  Bantpt  <J  volt., 
Philadel|Aii  aad  London,  1904).  Olher  Eiuliih  vorhi,  on  genml 
Spaniih  hiitorv.  are  Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  Sfain,  ill  Cnainai  and 
Dtiay.  i47tri7iS  (Cambridge.  taoS)  and  Uodtm  Sfaim.  i}!S- 
iSqS  ("Siory  ol  (he  Naiioni  "  Snin.  iS<m).  and  BuiW  Clarl<c-> 
UadrrTi  Spain.  iSis-iSgt  (Cimbndge,  i^obi.  Eacellen(  summtrica 
of  Spanin  hiflory  year  by  year  an  publithed  la  the  ^aaaal 

«*-■  ,     ^,o,lo^e 


,^^JOOgl^ 


The  Iberian 
of  the  F 


T«  SnumB  LURiiuaK 


1  itUl fo 


I  of  so 


.    Not' 


SPAIN 


I,  ihize  Rnmaofx  laoguAges  ihare  tb^  extendi 
taritaty:  (i)  Ponuguac-Gdlidan,  spoken  in  Ponugil,  Gdici 
■ad  a  KtiaQ  portion  of  the  province  of  Leon;  (i)  Cistiliai 
covering  about  tno-thltds  of  Ac  PcninsuU  in  the  aorth,  centr 
ud  loulh,  (j)  Calalan,  occupying  ■  long  strip  of  tcnitoi;  lo  tl 
cut  and  loulb-eau. 
These  three  vaHctiei  of  the  Remaia  r 


wtih,  s 


tbe  Rosuace  dialect)  of  Italy;  they  d 
another,  hue  wheie  the  one  rndi  the  other  begins.  It  baa 
been  possible  to  ntabliah  H  the  pointa  of  Junction  of 
llnguisiic  legions  the  exisience  of  certain  miied  jargons  in  u 
certain  forms  of  each  language  are  inlerniinBledi  but  1 
jarBora,  called  into  existence  for  the  neceuilio  of  lodal  rdal 
by  bllinguists,  have  an  easentiilly  Individ uab'stic  and  anil 
character.  The  special  development  of  the  vulgar  Latin  loi 
in  Spain,  and  the  foimaiion  of  the  three  linguisiic  types 
enumcrBted,  were  pronwlcd  by  political  drcumataonL  F 
the  9th  century  ontrards  Spain  was  slowly  lecnptmcd  from  the 
MahomnKdans,  and  the  Latin  spoken  by  ' 


refuge  o 


uallyca 


the  I 


I  of  the  P( 
by  the  Arab  invailon^    h 

ttqaiiUu — that  of  CasiUc  (much 


.  of  Portugal,  a 


ctlely  in  the  fact 
d  peopled  by  his 

tmbnxces,  on  the  mainland, 


non  spenVs  Catalan  rathi 
'the  eipJanation  i&  to  be  Bought  smply  and  e 
that  it  was  conquered  by  a  Icing  of  Aragon  ai 
Catalan  subjects. 

T.  CdJo/oH.—This  dc 
Ihe  Spanish  provinces 
Linda  (the  old  principality  of  Calalonii).  and  of  Castdlon  de  hi 
Plana,  Valencia  and  Alicante  (the  old  kingdom  of  Valencia), 
and,  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (the  old 
kingdom  of  Majorca).  Catalan,  by  its  most  tharaciedstic 
fealurei,  belongs  to  the  Romance  of  southern  France  and  not  to 
that  of  Spain;  it  i>  letntimate,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  imported 
into  ^aia  by  those  Histani  whom  the  Arab  conquest  had  driven 
back  beyond  the  mountains  into  Languedoc,  and  vho  In  the 
9th  century  regained  the  country  of  their  origin;  this  conclusion 
it  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  dialect  is  al»  Ibal  of  two 
French  provinces  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees— Roussilioa  and 
Cerdagne.    From  the  gth  to  the  nth  century  Catalan  spread 

called;  in  iiig  it  waa  brought  to  Majorca  by  Jaime  el  Con- 


m  MuTcia  was  peopled  by  Catalans  in  i266.~bui  Ihia 
province  really  is  part  of  the  Castilian  conqneii,  and  accordingly 
the  Caalilian  element  look  the  upper  hand  and  absorbed  the 
diahHt  ol  the  earlier  colonists.  The  river  Segun,  »hicli  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orihucia,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Murcia,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  soulhcm 
boundary  of  the  Catalan  domain;  westward  the  boundary  coin- 
cides pretty  enclly  with  tb«  potilical  frontier,  the  provinces 

Catalan,  vhich  by  the  reunion  of  Aiagon  and  the  countship 
of  Barcelona  in  iijl  became  tbe  official  language  of  the 
Aragonese  monarchy— -allhougb  tbe  kingdom  of  Aragon.  consist- 
ing of  the  present  provinces  of  Saragossa,  Huesca  and  Tcniel,  has 
always  been  Castilian  in  speech — established  a  foolmg  in  Italy 
also,  in  all  parts  where  the  domination  of  the  kings  of  Aragon 
extended,  via.  in  Sicily,  Naples,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  but  it 
has  not  maintained  itiell  here  except  in  a  ungle  district  of  the 
last-named  island  (Alghero) ;  evtry»1ieT«  else  in  Italy,  where  It 
was  not  spoken  except  by  the  conquerors,  not  written  eicepl  in 
Ibo  royal  chancery,  it  Las  dlsaiqicand    without    leaving  a 


of  p. 


wilba 


Provencal  lonos,  was  early  called  lami,  Umtii  __  __, ^ 

of  Limousin — Catalan  grammarians,  and  particularly  the  meat 
celebrated  of  tben,  Ramon  Vidal  de  BesalO,  having  adopted 
'Lemoii  as  the  generic  name  of  the  language  of  Lite  troubadouri. 
These  grammarian*  carefully  distinguish  the  vulgar  speech,  or 
tia  CaiaU,  iron)  tbe  refined  Irdmr  idiom,  which  originally  ia 
a  modified  form  of  ProrcocaL  Afterwards,  and  especially  in 
these  parts  of  the  Catalan  domain  outside  of  Catalonia  which 
'   icknowlcdge  that  they  derived  Ihcii  language  from  that 


eived  B 


did  Catalan  and  oi 
spoken  dialect  is  i 


.n  the  literary  language  in  genera 

-     "■-  ■•^.is  hour,  particularly  it 

employed  to  de^nai 


whethe 


rtiGcial 


hand  the 


,    :»i;!orah;  while  the 
ailed,  accoidlng  lo  the  localities,  Volenta 
'qui  and  ilcnorqut  (in  Majorca  and  Minorca), 
□r  CaUli  (in  Catidonia) ;  the  form  Ciili^ntKh  is  obKilelc- 
The  principal  features  which  connect  Catalan  with  the  Romance 

(i)  To  take  Erst  its  treatment  of  the  final  vowels— Catalan, 
like  French  and  Provencal,  hkviog  only  oiytones  and  paroiy- 
lones,  does  not  admit  more  than  one  syllable  afler  the  tonic 
accent:  thus  onfma  gives  arma,  cSmera  gives  cambra.  All  the 
pioparoiytones  of  modern  Calalao  are  of  recent  introduction 
and  due  to  Castilian  inRuence.  Further,  the  only  post-tonic 
Latin  vowel  preserved  by  the  Catalan  b,  aa  in  Gallo-Roman, 
a  :  mare  gives  mar,  pclu  (i)  gives  pel,  but  eitina  gives  erma; 
and,  when  the  word  lemunales  in  a  group  of  consonants  requir- 
ing a  supporting  vowel,  that  vowel  is  represeDted  by  an  ( : 
arb(B)nm,  Cat.  abre  (Prov.  and  Fr.  ari«,  but  Cast,  rfriof); 
poptu)l{ut).  Cat,  #BHe(Prov.  pobk,  Fr.  fru/Je,  but  Cast,  putbloh 

instead  nf  being  made  to  follow  them,  the  supporting  vowel  a 
represented  by  an  o:eH*i*rf(scindalum),/rAoi(trivolus), 
ilrcol  (circuluj).  In  some  cases  a  post-tonic  vowel  other  than 
a  is  preserved  in  Catalan,  as,  for  example,  when  that  vowel 
forms  a  diphthong  wiLhlhetonic(/)eii,Deui,£iri>i,IIebreua); 


Jbytfc 


with  it  (ler 


.  wrmy).    What  has  just  bee:  _ _. 

of  the  final  vowels  in  Catalan  must  be  underatood  as  applying 
lo  pure  Catalan,  unaltered  by  tbe  predoraiunce  of  tbe 
ian,  for  the  actual  language  is  no  longer  faithful  lo  the 
pic  we  have  laid  down;  it  allows  the  final  g  atonic  in  a 


only  two  I 


inchoative, 


iguage.  (»)  As  regards  con 
noted  here:  [a)  it  employs  Ih 
11  is  to- say,  the  lengthening 
vcrha  of  the  third  conjugation  b 
proceeding  common  to  Italj 
■ench,   but  altogether  unknown  in  Hispanic  Komsnce;  (6) 

imination  is  added,  as  in  Proven^,  not  to  the  radical  of  the 

lb,  but  to  that  of  the  perfect:  linpil  from  HmM,  facal  trotn 

.  t/i,  iinegKl  from  enuck,  while  in  Castiliin  lalda  (formerly 

also  Crnulo),  pffdiJo,  canocida,  are  partidplca  formed  from  tu 

for  featuTEs  common  to  Catakn  and  H!^»nic  (Castilian 
■orlngueae)  Romance,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which  are 
iwn  to  French  Romance,  only  one  is  of  importance;  the 
'vation,  lumely,  of  tbe  Latin  it  with  its  oii^nal  aound, 
while  the  same  Vowel  hat  assumed  in  Freodi  and  Proven^, 
'  The  origin  of  the  name  Cataluiiii  is  aokoown. 
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from  a  very  earty  period— cuBr  dotibtleu  than  tbe  oUat 
editing  miniiunenis  ol  IhoM  Luiguagcs—a  UbiiH>atatil  pm- 
nundalion  (il).  It  is  not  la  bt  supposnl  that  (he  siparation  ' 
Catalan  fraa  the  CaUoKomaD  family  Duurred  before  I 
transformitlon  liad  lalfeo  place;  there  ii  good  reason  to  bdicve 
thu  Catalan  poasessed  the  C  at  one  time,  but  afierwaidi  l«I 
Il  In  III  contact  with  the  Spanish  dialects. 

Catalan  being  a  variety  ol  the  lanpit  foe,  it  will  be  can- 
venient  to  note  the  pccullariliet  of  its  phonelia  and  infieuon 
a  CompaMd  with  ordinary  Proveoctl. 

TtmC  I'ldKl].— With  regard  to  a,  whicli  ii  pranounnd  illLe  ta 


SPAIN 


Sddi'iiganapnic.'th 
bnc  an  difficott)'  hi  c 


:*^J 


■ml  ilie; 
Pigvtatal.     The  Lat 


{■'loUoiHdby  a  nVabk  in  ihi^  'a's  i^n?  ii'iilr  bt^ora 
hAri;  aaigi  raidiusmBlr,  mtUua);  and  ihe  Hme  hoJc 
•Dd  l«  I'in  ■  cloee  ^tMt  Ron  *  ---"-''■'-- -"^  '■-  .  1 J 


c  long  uul  9  short  are  reprevnted 
amorein;i»W..popuTu4   0. 


dtphthongiBtiaTi  oi  c  inEO  v.    jur  u  r  ocrprc  ■ 

(21. o c ■  I u  .; B«u"t Sp^^ o '""E^" PM 
AVnupdation.  aod,  as  already  i^d,  does  not 
nvven^l  pmnunciatioa  £.  Latin  au  becomes  o 
■  urn  Bi):01d  Caialaa  has  kept  the  diphihoog  b 
<R  (taould  attribute  (he  eunplesolaH  which  are  — 
«( the  IJth  and  lUh  cenluTies  lo  the  literary  iafluena 
Almit  Kewfc.— '   ■-■•^-•-'■' ' '-- 


al^afifi.  eaemplum: 

-iDb,Bmicus;na.vTa). 

I  by  0  cloke  mad  o  opea 

short  b  iKver  diphlhoiu- 

forciin  to  Caialaa  as  the 

•^liable  in  wUch 


*>^)  is  pnnomccd  tan  i  tnm  (genuine  Catalan ,  irai>)  is  pisnou  Dod 
Irhi.    V  atoalc  keepa  its  grouoff. 

Tbe  only  atcoM  AphthDitga  ol  the  spoken  Iingusgem  ii,  i» 
0«becnra},«rA,(il,«.4«.  «,  >«■  ^i  produced  Gy  >+•  or  by 
■+•  pakM  OMMMWlt  has  for  the  greater  pan  of  the  lime  become 
wsla  thcBodefmlancHage;/a':ru'>i  has  yielded  faii,feit^  and  then 
/W.  Ilx  last  beiag  the  actual  form;  ariia  hai  given  rr  alongude  of 
■vl,  ■rl.whldiarekanied  orscRii-kamcd  lomii.  Of  the  two  oeak 
dphthoifa  U  and  nd,  the  latter,  as  has  been  am,  tends  id  beceme 
a  dov  I*  Urn  atoalc  syUaUe,  and  is  pronovoced  ■ :  qturanla  has 
becowe  oraaAit  then  camfa.  After  tbe  tonic  na  often  becomes  a 
b  the  Catalan  of  the  mainlaiid  (ana.  aqua,  lleiita,  lingua). 
wUle  la  Halocca  It  becomes  a  fa^.  Ventc). 

dniMaaft.—FinaU  readily  disapoears  alter  iiort(fcin,taBtiiiB-. 

fa«,inn.fBrt«i.  I«aHaM,<nM,«c;iw(,  m  a  1 1  a  m:  and, 
e  u  I  e  n  m)  1  the  (  reapp«an  in  composition  bcfaic  a  wwd  (/*■, 
0  n  t  e  n.  but  Fenl-^lhay.  Oa  the  other  band,  a  I  iiitbout  etymo- 
logical origin  is  frequeotly  added  to  wor^  ending  la  r  {art  for  tcr. 


additwo  of  the 


ICMUl.il 
Aas  la: 


past  putldplta  in  II.  The  phauamon  onurs  also 
«  ^.,..^..^^  y/m  RffmBTiia.  vii.  107.  viii.  110).  Median  imervocal 
d,  rcprraenled  by  I  (i)  in  the  first  tUgc  of  the  lanGuaGE,  has  dis- 
appeared tI  idelisgaveXrirl.  Ihcn/nJ,  and  finally /tl:  vi  derls 

produced  ■  {fra,  pcdcni  fliH. n  idum;  inni.  modoin);  bal 

cocreipondlngsBrdi  (  r  i  B  i  d  u  >' gi«J  JVnl  (pronounced  fra).  The 
group  ar,  vben  produced  by  the  disappearanoe  uT  the  fntermnliatc 
vowel,  becomra  vr  {ireurt,  credere.  oelKre.  Dec  id  ere;  wemrt, 
vid*re;t™«.  ied*re).    Final  a.  if  originally  it  stood  between 


sited foraw^Ile twin  ui 
wtre.  rohv,  nWi:aIII 
ic.m:/«.fecit).   ; 


, ^are.  ptaciie:  bill   lacere. 

dicer  e.  ducere.  maVe  tar  (Air),  iir.  iiir.  Initial  I  has  beco 
preserved  only  in  certain  monotynablcs  (the  article  Is,  lot):  every- 
where else  it  has  been  replaced  bv  I  mooilKc  (Prw.  Ik),  whldi  in  (be 
present  orthography  i>  written  «  as  in  Castilian.  but  formerly  UKd 
toberepresentedbyljiary  flbtra.litera  iJ»ru.1iatua).  F 
readily  disappeara  after  as.  like  I  after  11  bain,  c  a  m  p  u  m ;  (cmi, 

»     Bhreptacedbylhesurd*altheendo(Bword((rip6ar 

-  ■--■ — Iniliepi ' .-._....._. 


■  (Elite.  S 1  < 


l^cldr^ 


-.but  frfl^In  __, ,. .  .,. ,, 

of  a  word  when  It  peecedes  a  consDnant  (sir^ 
wMe.  sub'to).  >1edian  Imervoalic  /  gi 
p  h  a  n  u  s) ;  It  has  dioppeared  from  p  r  o  f  u  1 
theform^wn.  then  ^r^pH(f  being  introduced  ID  wvBieincpiaiusj. 
Vi  whcievcr  it  hasbeen  preserved,  has  (he  same  pronunciation  as  a; 
■t  tbe  end  of  a  word  and  between  vowels  il  becdnies  vocaUied  Inio  ■ 
(na»,>uavls!nan,  vlvere).  C  gulinial,  wri((ea  fx  before  < 
and  j.  keepa  its  gmuid  as  a  central  and  as  a  final  Iftlcr^  in  the  ■ 
lailet  position  it  is  generally  written  ck  {onrfdi.  am  leu  m*.  i«*. 
0  c  u  m).  C  guttural  is  replaced  as  a  hnal  1e((er  by  iivd  c  (!«■«. 
but  low;  IHa,,  but  Irlrkl.  Tj  alter  a  consonani  givea  IJ  (coiuii.- 
captiace):  between  vowela,  alter  havbig  been  represented  hy 
soft  I,  It  has  disappeared  (ra  t  lone  m  gave  raa^.myrA.  then  mhfl); 
at  Iheendof  every  word  it  behaves  HVefi.  that  is  to  say,  cbanges  into 
4  (Creu.  p  r  e  t  i  u  mj ;  instead  of  fr  the  second  perum  plural  of  the 
verb— ai(i)s.et(i)s.it(i)s~nowhasia,ni,»aflnhavin*hadal>,(tr 
ill.  rjeivESfbetweenvonlsfDiner,  viridiarnmTasdcasa 
tcrminaf  [wTiiian  either  «  or  te  ;  ™.  g  a  u  d  ■  u  m  1™.  latli. 
medium).  5(;  and  K  before  e  and  t.  as  well  as  I  and  ^,  yieU  the 
sound  ik.  represented  In-  Catalan  by  x  (anfffn.  angustia; 
(imiwer.  cogneseere;  dii.  din  id  malHZ.  met  ipse).  / 
almost  everywbece  has  taken  the  sound  ct  Ihe  Fiench  j  (Me.  Ac), 
ij  and  fl  give  fniDuIlUe  (U  in  the  present  onhognpliy:.KCf  <  I  i  u  m; 
cnueir.  cooaillum:  wfl.nullum).  In  tbe  larger  portion  of 
(he  Catalan  domain  Ihb  I  maul11£e  has  become  y.  almost  eveiywhcn 
fiy  is  pronounced  for  fill,  anitj  iar  unreU.  NJ  and  fiH  give  is 
moulDee  (ay  in  both  oh  and  modem  spelling:  sajvr.  seniareTnT 
osiy,  annum).  Sometimes  the  ny  beoomes  reduced  (a  y;  one 
occanonaily  meets  in  manuscripts  with  ley^r.  ay.  for  ievyet,  any.  but 
thlspronuociatlonhas  not  become  general,  a4  has  been  the  case  wiih 
they  h»«ng  its  origin  in  U.  LiriBual  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  has  a 
tendency  to  disappear  when  pieceiled  by  a  vosrel:  thus  (be  inGailives 


m  of  VltpT 


jy  the  n 


leprl  ot  Ueti.  but  never  ilrjfr) ;  (he  r  reappears, 
er  the  InBnitlve  la  fallowed  by  a  pronoun 
Is  reduced  10  fJBU  for  e4>ri,cor  pus).    Ha 


antike  Old  Pmvencnl  and  Old  French,  has 

It  II  line  thai  in  certain  toti  (especially 

— — .„,  „its)  certain  traces  of  case-endings  arc  to  be  met  with,  as 
for  eaample  Dnu  and  Dtv,  amtjri  and  amor,  dan  and  dor,  Jortj 
nnd  fart,  twyltni  Mi,  abduyatl6abdo3,  rmyrr  and  lenyor,  mbeHiiFt 
and  Bmpaiadori  but.  since  these  fofnn  are  used  convenibly.  the 
nominativt  form  when  thcwardisintheabrcclivei  and  the accusaEivc 
furn  when  the  word  ia  tbe  ■ubjcct,  we  can  only  recogniae  in  ibeae 
cases  a  confused  recollection  of  the  Provca^al  rules  known  only  to 

acfshinL  Calalan,  then,  inikes  no  dltfinetions  Ave  ia  ihc  gender 
TU^tcrmioat 


an  Id  n  but  which  in 


^oral  before  it  komin-t 


i>  Worda  which  have  their 
L-  ■inHulsr  drop  that  n,  resunw 
akes  mt  In  t^e  siaaular  and 

andami.    (i) Woidsteml- 

or  sonant  aad  la  x  andentty  formed  their  plural 
dsgular  the  syllabic  a  {brat,  brauai  prss,  fnsejx 
I.  but  subsequently.  Irom  about  the  ( jih  centuiy. 


SPAM 

,    miluwatil  Caului  ■■ 


tbt  plural  b^Khu,  bul 
.    Fa  tbcM  l«t  in  H 

_.,._ r , . inaccordam  with  ih« 

KiiLui  ot  tbc  liiigmge.  and  couiiu  in  the  luppwiiina  ol  tbt  i  bdon 
Ok  i:  from  ajual,  lot  eumplc.  «  hive  now  aide  by  lide  Ihe  two 
pluTalt  ofHdidHt  in  the  Cauiliaa  ouiuicr,  ind  o^wfr  The  article 
11  lo,  ioi  rpAjnouncnl  '■,  Im  la  a  poction  «  the  dunaii^,  feo.  £#,  tu 

indiacrcntly  to  Uie  noniinalivc  and  the  objective  taie:  d  applying 
to  the  tinEular  iialw  Dot  whoil/  unknown.  On -the  nonh-weBHfa 
bordfrolCataloai,!,  aiid  in  the  uland  ot  Ma]OTT:a.  tlH  aTticieift  not 


siJdiiianXmsHi,'^ 


bcloniRltolheJidin  I 
an^  aJonRnde  uikaber. 


■&~U 


a.   and    t4peda1ly    moderti    Catalan,    hai 

I  coniujalLon  h»VI  tern  tnsted  aa  il  they 
r  e:  deTi  ete  makB  itcan, » i  derc.  mirr. 


1  diBtra  Itoin  Provensal  In  allll  <SBiinguishin| 

jveiKal,  the  part  jwniLi^  ol  a  birfte  number  of 
and^3rd  canjuuijoni  la  formed,  iww  fmn  rh* 
m  the  perfect  Iptt*'.  •"'"  ' 
I,  liHih,  and  not  Ilu  inAi 


«  pour.  M/^lnirh 


mchoative  form  ahcady  dnenbed,  by  lennhening  the  radinJ 
the  three  petun  of  the  aiii(>il.ii'  and  in  the  ihird  pcnon  d  the  plui 
by  nuana  of  the  lyllable  «c  (iw).  atniir  (u"  >h.  ivmhii  i-rt;/..,.; 
apitfiik,  otnktaitt,  oirajhnr.  ofroffAxn, 


.      ibjuneiive 
iOUlheiatpciB.' 


c\c:Ijskvcly,  we  al»  find,  in  (he  fini  period  of  the  iutgiap*, 
FiDvtn(aI.  SubatqucBtly  the  pcrfiEt  of  the  ihte*  eonjugati 
admiiicd  fonna  in  -r  (amtra,  mmdrtm,  amirtit,  ttmoreu). 


ic.,_  frhkh  haa  bi 


lEfScnt  dw,  with  tbo  moanini  tj  a  conditional 
lU  Iwarajard,  kofucra).    But  the  aimplc 


ground 

._     ^      ,      ^  _.  .  npic  perfect  U  no 

.-  „.  -.  ,..^._  In  the  qiofcen  lanfuage,  which  liai  aubitltitted  lor 
It  a  pcriphraitic  perfect,  conpoKd  of  the  infifUtive  of  the  verb  and 
the  prctcnt  of  the  auailiaTv  anor:  vaifptndrt,  for  ejunwle,  doea  not 
mean  "  I  am  goinf  to  take,"  but  "I  have  takea."  The  cailicB 
example  of  thia  periphrastic  perfect  caniea  ua  back  10  the  i^lh  cen- 
tury- The  fiKHt  uiual  form  of  the  aubj.  prca.  ia  apoken  Catalan  ia 
that  ia  -i  for  all  the  thrvecon|ugatiDiu(aiii^ -it, -^ 'fnt, -en  Ha; 
umi,  -u,  Ac. !  Hafi,  -is,  &c.)  \  it  appeara  to  be  an  nbbrciriation  from 


:«(Malfor 


Calabn  Diaiat 


a,  lian,  iMafta),  evidently  foi 
enandilillaRuied..  The  aim 

ef  Aliitn  (Sardinia).— Ai  compare' 
:  CaiaVn  of  AllheroC  intiDducHMnt 


If'tCp^; 


thit; 


,  arc  eipllcable  by  the  induenoe  of  the  IndigrnD 
■  and  LosndoTo.  In phonclica one obaervea — (i}i 
1  y  aa  an  initial  before  r  iyili,  ytna;  Irni,  Im) 
Ka  n«  take  place  in  the  Catalan  S  the  maintmi; 

nv'mra"and  of  J  alter  t,  (, /.V' 


.,.  .,.,  ^....c,.  ,Jani'  Caollian 
J.  of  verba  of  the  and  and  3rd 

a);  the  ainplc  perfect,  of  which 
he  actual  languaR  (rj,  eaifA^, 
formation  not  only  of^the  pan 


plained  by  ath,  ^rd  pcrun  of  the  perfi 
paraKotie  Cnarrf.  "urrr,  flourtr]  are  nc 
InstKid) ;  m  the  lonjuKation  of  the  prmei 


-yCatila 


the  habitual    ... 

J.  CoiWiaK.— This  name  ' 
Dilioa  to  apply  to  the  luifui 
wbok  of  centra]  Spain  and  1 
Asia  cnloniztd  from  the  i6lh  c 
We  might  also  indeed  call  it 
the  eascntiiliy  giographicil 
(derived,  like  (he  other  old  fonn  EspaHen,  fi 
and  using  il  in  a  purely  poll  ■  ■ 
il  to  be  prefemd.  all  the  in 


(,  lahkh  ia  noa 


If  Ai 
«ntiiry  onwards  by  the 
'  the  Spcnisk  domain, 


coiiq>Tiiea  tbo 


has  been  hmg  in  use, 
itsidE  thclwoCaslDd 
fully  accept  il  and  are  indeed  the  fiitl  10  caii  their  idiom  Cojlcf- 
fang.  It  is  agned  on  all  hands  that  Caatilian  is  one  of  lbs  two 
branches  of  the  vulgar  Latin  of  Spain,  Portugucse-Cilidaa 
t>cing  the  olher;  bolh  idioms,  now  tepaialed  by  veiy  mailed 
diffcrcDcis,  can  be  traced  buck  directly  to  one  (omnKia  source — 
the  Hi^wnic  Romanoa.  One  and  the  same  vulgar  tongue, 
diversely  modified  in  the  lap»  of  time,  has  prodLccd  Castiliaq 
and  Portuguese  as  two  vaiieiies,  while  Catalan,  Ihe  third  lio- 
guage  of  the  Peninsula.  cooikcU  ilidf,  as  ba*  already  been 
pointed  out.  with  Ihe  GalEo-Roman. 

Wilbin  the  Caslilian  domain,  thus  embndng  all  In  Spain  that 
is  ndilier  Fonuguese  nor  Catabn,  there  eiist  linguislic  varieties 
which  il  would  perhaps  be  an  eiaggeration  10  call  dialects, 
considering  the  meaning  ordinarily  altuhed  lo  thai  word,  but 
which  arc  none  the  less  worthy  ofallention.  Generally  speaking, 
from  various  circumalances,  and  especially  thai  of  the  recon- 
quest,  by  which  the  already -formed  idiom  of  the  Christian 
tonquciDTs  and  EoIonBii  was  gradually  conveyed  from  norlh  to 
Boulh,  Caslilian  has  maintained  a  unifonnity  of  whirh  tha 
Roninncc  languages  aSord  no  other  example.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  Ersl  instance  to  examine  the  most  tatieni  leaturei 
of  the  rurfBof  Caitiiian,  spoken  in  the  provinces  more  or  Icn 
closely  corresponding  to  the  old  limits  ol  Old  and  New  Castile, 
so  OS  to  be  able  afterwards  to  note  Ihe  peculiarities  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  heller  esfiressiaa,  we  must  ali  the  Cssiiliin 

In  some  reelects  CasiiliaQ  Es  hardly  further  r^nored  froia 
classical  Latin  than  Is  Italian;  in  others  ft  has  approiimatdy 
reached  the  same  stage  as  Provencal.  As  regards  the  tonic, 
accent  and  tbc  Ireatment  of  the  vow^  which  come  after  it^ 
Caslilian  may  be  said  lo  be  eaienlially  a  pannytonic  language, 
though  it  docs  not  altogether  refuse  ptopiroiylonic  accenlua- 
lion  and  it  would  Lie  a  mistake  lo  regard  vocables  lilce  Um^a/a, 
Idpima,  rdfida.  fiic,  as  learned  words.  In  this  feature,  and  in 
its  almost  universal  OHiiervation  of  the  final  vowels  t,  i,  u  (s), 
Castllian  comes  very  near  Italian,  while  it  separata  from  it 
'  approaches  the  (jallo-Koirun  by  il  "^  '  '' 

.— NonnalCajtilian  taithfutly  pre 


I  modifcalioa  o 


a  (Old  Cast,  virijiera). 


fryaU),  ficco  from 

j.mirita.  or  h 
diphthonsiEB 


R.  caslirUniJ-mlf  from  f  r  o  n  t  e  m  (Old  Can. 
Cccul  (OW  Cart.  Aim).  The  wonb  la 
pf  tbeir  ground  are  either  learned  words  like 


modern  CastiNan  has  pvcn  the  preference  ts 

■Hiiie.  mnw.  nMc.  we  find  in  old  tens  miniu,  nrnig.  mard*. 
Lal-au  makes  0  in  all  wordiof  popular  origin  Uaia,  orv.&e.). 
Oinionnalj,— On  the  liquids  I,  m, »,  r  there  is  fitlle  to  be  lenaiked, 

soft  (voiced],  la  In  ansr,  burla,  the  other  hard  (voicelesi],  >a  in 
rewfir,  lirrrs  ^OU  Ca«.  in  thii  caw  gnei  to  far  a>  to  double  the 
initial  eonionant:  rrendir) — gnd  that  n  a  often  inserted  before  1  and 
d:  Miays,  inniiiK.  rmiir  (reddeie).  I.  mouilWe  (wriiien  0) 
npteicnit  not  only  the  Latin  1,  B.  Ij.  bul  alio,  at  Itie  hesinning  el 
WnrdK  the  combinalioni  cl,  {I,  pi.  U,  fi:iUm»  (f  I  a  m  m  a}.  JIa» 
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un).    Nm 


!•(•> 


(oodum).  h.-l..( 
tut  art  papubny  cai 
cu  oDiy  be  doivcd 

lo  bt  obaRvcd  ihai  Ihe  Lbilual 
~     -      it  l^  t*  (pron.  uk).  m 


.inKaidmmnu'mi.iadi 
H  amnu,  cmpt  »  an  Imlul.  1  in  woldl 
LDd  beloflg  to  theold  ■tocbof  thp  langua^, 


SPAIN 

En  th«  pofHilu  lOdttof  ■  conpAniivd 


Cuiaiu 


B  (dir 


D  llUt  WE 

repRkcou  c  u  secondary  LDiini  di  loimrv  woru^i 
taJiU.  euart,  mgui  u  ittoniljry  forms  dF  the 
itniilla,  tclubrt,  macU.  alon»)ide  ol  the  old  popular  I 
tdaibrt.  ««*o.  D  coimponds  in  CaMilian  lo  La 
"~-lfc  or  I  btfoir  f :  anKiifo  (a  m  »  t  u  l),  W«  (p  i  1 1 
It  diy  ibe  4  of  the  tutBua  ado,  too  is  no  locg 


Id:  iiJi.'iaii.  for mTuI,  fwutf  Ifrom  •  ■  L  u  t  e  ni, 
iiDfs  rf  UUH  IbB  iimrdenul  BUDd  of  r  (Eneiuh 
■■Co  Ii  vitow  the  tm  annunciitioM  of  tbs 

Mi-  lladrUtlla).    Tht 

wy  ddiaLe  one  by  tbe 


IBM  ot  Ibe  capiul— ifodni  and  MaAJI  Mj.  lladr 

nndy  ot  Ike  •p.-noci.  t.  .,  ,:t.jit  ™Jr ■<-•■— 

tiiroiAiUiKe  (bat  tbe  interdental  ^rooi  .  _ . 
hand,  and  ibe  Kuttural  ptoooncialiHi  ol  (,  j  en  (b 
omliBntiTely  nceat  dale,  and  convey  no  notion  o 
thaelnienbelare  the  I7lh  century.    It  is  admittc 

bitndoul  •ound^  Ihped  i.  or  a  loimd  between  i 
Ihinc),  had  down  iPI  about  the  middle  of 
nkdoa  •Duod  la  and  Ibe  voiced  uund  Jt  i 
is  lilM  moner  the  (HLlatal  qiinnti  r,  J.  i, 
Dmfgrm  pronimdatiiHk  of  Che  Buttural  ipL 
BliM,  had  preirlouily  rcprwattd  tbe  """ 
=-^-ja«iii!dori.(Ft.(*),    ■■ 


If  I'cFr.  ]o 


he  voieeleia  aound  of  I  (Ft.  ci),  vbkh  are  nill 

and  ia  the  Caitiiian  ifialecu  of  the  nonh-weit 

Son  o(  lhe«e  Interdental  and  fullanl  aoundt  ibr  the  wrd  and  smant 
^liranti  respectively  did  certainly  not  cake  place  simuLraneously, 
biiC  the  vacillatloin  o(  the  old  otthorasphy,  and  aflerwacdi  the 
drcinoa  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  whiA  nipptrsied  x  (*J;  r  vaa 
ntvncd  for  rsi  and  allom  qbIv  e  and  g  before  c  and  i.  i  and  j  before 
— '-^-- >"-• ^follow,  with  the  help  of  the— 


Mill 


ic  of  ihe  transformatioa. 

-WECD  voweti:  aa  (prom 
Kcially  before  liquids:  U 


lacedm 


);finalii 


31.    Tile  principal  k 
So'n'E'!S5°'liri"";' 


^Lat.  j  arid,  i 

if{f!Im"(S' 

lluh"etii°i 

ayuphonia).  At  regard*  the  apinuits/  and  *.  it  is  to  be  ob- 
BHvtd  (bat  at  the  beginnuK  of  a  word  /  has  in  nwiy  instances  been 
nplaMd  by  the  aipitated  A  bftcrwardi  vlcnc),  while  in  oiheis  no 
immm  m<T*«it  amoiii  the  people  the  tranaformotion  b»«  nn'  laVpn 
R  have  Uja  Vifi  <■  mj.aloniside  of/ril> 


...».»tbe/hBftbecflpceaenKdinivdcr  tOL__  ,- 

:hl arJK faon ideatitr of  aoiudi  Ihef  ia M (f  i d e I i s)  ha 
t  for  the  sake  of  distinction  from  ttcl  (Icl).  At  lor  v.  it 
rlied  tendency  Co  beeome  confounded,  eipeaally  as  an 
>*  with  *h^  ■A««n>  esplodve  b',  Jotcph  Scaliger's  nun^ 
a  the  Castiliaoa  ai  siell  at  to  tlie  Cs 
tl^n  a  fraphie  Hga.  euept  in  And 


letter,  with  the  MnanI  eiplodve  i;  jcacph 
'■  appKcabl*  lathe  Castiliar 


marks  the  inieparable  aipiratKirL  ^  . —  —  — r- 

readily  pronounced  git  throughout  almofll  the  whole 
doBHin:  rich  for  kuU  (olet):  fUrip  lor  luuHi  (o 
citendsusolDirDitlsbeglDninEVithfrHr:  fAfaffforbiin 
/utowa.— There  U  no  trace  oldeiliBiiori  either  i 


hL 

|a  Ihe  CaMllian  ol  Che  Jem  Db>}.  Cdrim, 

have  been  adopted  inittsd  of  lor '-"■ 

Ihe  vulpr  Latin  ol  •■-  "--■ — ' 


derived  Ii 

^oTthe 

nance  kbooi;  d,  fa,  am — 

Ihe  ErvC  apiT second  penonal  pronoun  has  in 

la  Catalan.    Q»ifi  >he  interrogative  pronoun 

place  ol  the  eld  «i,  leenu  to  come  from  q  u  e  r 

Cge>ri>''<"'~^oe  coniugation  ol  Casliliai 


it  derived  (nm  i  1 1  e,  at  it  fs  almast  evctywher 
~ tl,  la,  and  a  neuter  If.lai.  la 


ithcaccutatlvc,  but 


"jJfPl 


Ik  conditioiial  (caaldra.  ai 


anywhere  dte,  tht  future  perfect  icanldn,  vndiirr.  parlitrt,  forinerly 
axUm.  teitdiiio,  potiUrai,  The  Latin  lulure  hai  been  replacR]. 
•a  every wherr.  by  the  perirfihaib  leant  are  habco),  but  it 


ILANGIMGB 

nt  date  which  have  beea 
11  ptfadt  the  infirutivi 

luchodemayorprefiDaseeTci  tumintaQuenonserielfiueTirra'* 
tfeeo,  5,  Lour.,  atr.  70).  where  a  tar  fhibet  seder  e)  ^-orre- 
■ndsexacily  tOKrd  (sedere  hahe  t).  The  vulvar  Ldtin  o(  the 
linsula.  moreover,  has  pnaerved  the  and  pen.  pL  of  the  inuxra- 
e  iauOad,  ttndti.  farltd),  which  h»  disasptnrcd  from  aQ  Ihe 
ler  Romance  langnages.  Another  Ipecill  lealBn  ol  CaMiliao- 
rtuEurse  is  the  complete  absence  ol  tbe  loitn  of  conjufatiofl  knowa 
incbnaiive  {intemlaiiciD,  in  the  Present  ttnae,  of  the  wllaUe  ■'■ 
ric  between  the  radtcal  and  the  infteaiopj,  allhouih  In  all  the  other 
present.  Spanish  shows  a  tendency  to  lay  the  accent 
fDaUe  in  all  the  ail  p— ~-  -^^ -v-  -•.;-. 


.taMiaii). 


« the  ■ceoil  on 


a..., 

the  let  and  >nd  pera.  til.  ol  the  impirlecl  , 

of  the  pluperfect  indlcaliw  (raaWnnsir.  eeMfiaiiri, 

imperfect  tubiunctive  (ranMirww.  ttnUitir) ;  poislU) 
to  thif  wat  ^ven  by  the  lorm  of  luturv  pcrtect  tanlmmmt  tamartu 
lm.i»f«.<.  cdnloiUu),     Tbt  Ind  peiiDns  pliiral  were  formnly 
ihe  perfect)  -O^J.  -fdrs.  -idts:  ii  was  only  in  the  ceune 
cenlury  that  they  got  ledutpd.  by  tlie  failing  away  ol 


c;'^e'3'e'f; 

of  "  CO  be  seat. 

In  old  Uiin  c 


languagn  the  Latin  type  is  irunt: 
re^irded  a*  truly  eiymoloeical,  or  rath* 
lion  of  these  penrtts  to  the  pcrfrcti  k 
there  are  dialectic  forms  havioE  the  ac 
ilm,  Jtfim.    The  post  participle  of  v 


infleaion  of  perfect!  in  tbe 


9  lor  all  verb!  in 


■reive  in  which  the  participle  hu  retained  Ibe 
Iheradical:  dklu,lit<ka.vi!lt.ax.    It  ou^ht 

^^rb^t'lWn"the^niiive:  kMilt.  uMa. 

s!— To  divovM  the  leaiuna  by  which  ihese 


difitteBtiaMd  from  the  Casiiiian  i>y  the  following  characters.  '  /* 

loitlicUa,  pnrlitlla},  while  modem  Caitiiian  hai  reduced  si  to  i. 
£,  I,  a.  poat'tetuc  for  a,  a,  a:  ptma  (tenu),  erocirr  (mvidj),  rtH 
lcM)./mili(ttaat),  aaki  tfrclir],  HHcii  (aKhcf.  un*  ttn},  ^tuihtb 
(primtrei.  There  la  no  nittural  epinaC, J.  hue,  accoidiiH  10  tireina- 
siancea^vor  I  (!);  thui^al.  d.lJaMiy:  ww  f  Vec  fu  t).aptrm 
(^pec'Ium).  canity  (coBBl^iunif:  and  alter  an  i  Ihii  ;f  ia 
hardly  perceptible,  to  judfe  by  the  lomi  An  (f  iliuin},  etaidat 
[Cast  tKMuUil,  Caaia  (CSiliUal: Lai.  >brin«i audi.  Lat.  iiulial 
land  Lat.  11, i.  give i  (iV^iiialr  (g e  n  t  e  m).nl<>i  (I  ud  a  c  u  t), 
M»  Cbaiaul),  tan  ftoiui),  fimu  <f  luius).  Lnl.  initial  / 
hai  kept  ill  ground,  ac  least  in  part  of  Che  province  :jS«Jncyii  (Cast. 
Hit,  ttja).;  A  very  marked  fcacure  is  theliabicual  "  mouitliire  "  ol 


Imp.  of  the  Jncf  1 

«.i..M.  am.. 

Ihe  and  pen.  slo^. 


'  'J'^\y'™^i ■  f 


._..,.  , Cut.  Miu):insi 

, _, Wiu^ t/fsa).   Tfaeverbur^ 

in  the  ind  pen.  sing.,  jm  in  Ibe  trd.    F  a  c 
fitjtdo.fiia,  Stc.    Ire  olteo  appears  urde 


avc  pronouns:  ari^.  pL 
I-:  verhi;  srd  pen.  t/L 
r™(Caatr|^|VoSj 


in  iir  (uln 
(plain  by  fir 


llmnl,  niicrl.  /ut>.  faienli.  («Ui)^  andTwhen  Che  atonic  t  hai 
dropped  afier  a  v,  this  ■  becomes  a  vowel^treii  fbrevemj. 
(nn>  Cgrevem).  nBAi  (novem).  Navarreie-Allgonne  has  the 
«phthaiigs  ir,  lis  fionl  Ionic  t  and  i.  and  adheres  more  slriclly 
lo  Ihem  than  normal  Casiiiian  does— iiKHie  (camilem),  kan 
[bedle),  piuyp  (pAdium),  ;ci  (<si).  yenii  («rant}.  whib 
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, _  _  .    The  initbil  cOHiHaKkH 

■  d.  it.fi,  law  withBood  iV  innifaniiniiMi  Into  II  bntn-  Itun  i 

-— -'--i;  fAwi,  fi<nu,  flfit.  cimma*,.  ftma  tn  cunrnt  in  o^ 
Ttt;  and  «  the  pcewnt  lUy,  jtlliooBn  <m'  "5,"'™i'  ' 


vidian,  ie--,  bin  ai' 


lo  ir  jBIa,  ;Wa.'     N«¥»m«-AiMoiwe  don   i 
.  ._■__.  ,.,  J,  CuiIKjb,  r--^  --  ■■ '- 

CRBlll  UniHOC 


HK 


(rem  Ihe  C*Miiian;  ur.  • 
unpeifccu  mnd  iiUHflKt 

.ndw-ikoriom.  (oUl.  1 .  .  ,--. 

(CaM.  nfm),  Aua  (CMi.di»«).  pnluf  (Cm.  mikh)  :  oni 
bind,  p«t  laitKipln  and  itniDdlTS  (armA  tran  tlw  pe. —  -.. 
u  bi  net  tnib~£iB^  itafuclndt  (pert,  fst),  Hmt*^  »d  ««(« 
lorlnindo.  niib  (prrf.  Jua).    Inthe^^— >—      ~  - 

thr  4jniple  pprfcct  hit  jpven  way  befon.  _.._  r.  ., 

ttAu),  and  vhih 
uku  lucU  <ck: 
It).    Navjm*^ 


Rffioq  bofderini  on  Caulania 
e  the  peripliTutK  f  of  in  proper 


vhen  iIk  Caulan  inlliienei 


iii.i»  (Cm.  • 


A mitlntiam.—'ne  word  "rSilect" 
nilkd  n  Aadaluiiin  thia  riiher  to 
3EKie.  Many  pecutlaritif*  ol  pronui 
miilv  called  Aodalutian  •rli<i:h  are  I 
odaluu  proper,  but  an  met  writ  In 
ma  of  tlie  Cauiiian  donuin.  both  in  : 


Hten  reptnenti 


g|  a  word  diuppear:  id  (uJ).  li  (mT),  na  (ndv}, 
and  p»  tfart).  mis  (kfi).  ws  and  h  (wido),  I. 
D  ii  dropped  enn  fiom  the  beciniiink  o(  a  ira 
fdiiwo),  «•  <Ai».  Be[«Mev<o>lve.l.r. 'arei 
by  i:  fM(p  (jofta),  tu>(a  (aa^ia).  («>(ii  (Inrjo),  sui 
(Hdri).  X*l.  /ia  mon  ngomualy  reomeBled  by  b  .^.h  ...  .■^■„.. 
CaftUiaN.  aaid  ihia  ib  here  prmrvta  the  aipiran  aoitiid  wlikh  il  hai 
laa  elHwhen:  HaUd.  lurmt  (Jtrmt),  kodir.  are  pnoouund  whh  a 
irerv  tlroni  aipiratiDii.  almoal  ideatical  whh  that  of  J-  The  Anda. 
lutiani  alv  vtry  readily  write  theae  norda  jUM,  j(»H, /gder,  Tliii 
aapinte.  LjuMMtJ  by  i.  often  bai  »  etytfloTDflcal  on|in:  for 
cxamplB.  JdMdalt,  a  idaoiane  applied  la  Andatuaiaiia.  ia  limply 


pfoceti,  the  lofrennl  and  inlerdental  premmdation  e 
i._i,.,.„i..— _/,^„j^  4j,     Before  a  conaanan 

ifft; 


•Ironely  reproented  in  coloai ... 

local  Ubita  of  apcBcb  to  tbe  New  World. 

"         'inc  OIL  inadaquate  indicatlona.  the  ejdatencc  t 
1  been  Inpriidenlly  admilKd  in  aomc  quartan 

■  -*  ' onot  m  any  way  be  coniidered  i 

urith  an  individual  ily  oi  ita  owr 


but  the  old  Idriedun 
conHltbtinE  a  lingidiuc  DDinai 

The  fact  that  a  poem  ol  the  ...... 

ornain  redaniona  of  the  oldeK  Spaniih 
a  Lfoneac  origin  har  '^"■'  — •*-  ' 


3.  FoimcctaE.— Portuguew-Galidin  cow 
btincb  o(  the  Latin  ol  Spain.  In  it  He  i 
<i)  Ponugueie  {Perluiuit,  perhaj 
old  />»Iii(a/s>PorIugaleiuii),  the  lan(iiaie  ol  Ihi 
ol  Portugil  and  its  loloniei  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Araerii 
<i)  Cilician  IGallitii),  or  Ihc  language  ol  the  old  k 


kingdom 
<BrazU)i 


Galida  (Ihe   modem    pravinca   o(   Ponlevcdn,  La  ConiAa, 
*,  aitd  Lugo)  and  of  a  porUou  oE  the  old  kipg;datn  of  Leon 
lerrilory  of  Viszo  in  llie  province  ol  Leon).    Portuguide, 
^aiiilian,  is  a  lilerary  Lmgusge,  which  for  ago  hii  acrvcd 
e  vehicle  ol  the  lilcniuie  ol  lie  Portuguese  nition  con- 
ed in  the  betlinoing  of  Uk  11th  century.    GtUiciaji,  on  Ibo 
haruC which  bcganaliteiaiy  life  eaily  in  the  middle  acct — 
was  employed  by  Alfonso  the  Learned  in  his  CoHiipa  in 
jr  o(  Ibe  Virgin— decayed  lo  proportion  u  Ihc  monarchy 
siilc  and  Leon,  to  which  Galida  had  been  iuioeied.|aIhered 
and  unily  in  lU  SDUthvard  cnnquol.     At  the  preKflt 
6ty  GallegD,  which  is  simply  Portuguese  vuiously  modified 
and  with  a  devclnpmtnt  in  some  reelects  arrrsled,  ii  much  Irsi 
important  than  CataUm,  not  only  because  the  Spaniards  who 
^xak  it  (i,3cio,oiw)  are  [ewer  than  the  CattUns  (3,500,000),  but 
aiso  because,  its  literary  culture  having  been  early  abandoned 
io  favour  of  Costitian,  it  fell  into  the  vegetative  condition  of  a 
pmviuctsl  palois.     Speaking  geiKrally,  Portuguese  is  further 
removed  ttian  Castilian  from  Latin;  its  development  has  gone 
further,  and  its  actual  f«ms  are  more  worn  out  than  Ibose  of 
the  sister  language,  and  hence  it  has,  not  wilboul  reason,  been 
compared  to   French,  with   which  It  has  some  very  notable 
aiulogia.     But,  on  the  Mher  band.  Foitugucse  has  raoauitd 
more  delusively  Latin  in  ita  wcabulary,  and,  pirticutaily 
in  its  conjugation,  it  ha>  managed  10  preserve  several  fcaturs 
nhich  give  it,  as  mnipsted  with  Castilian,  a  highly  archaic  aii. 
Old  Poriuguse,  and  more  eqiecially  the  poetic  language  of  the 
ijLh  century,  received  from  the  language  of  the  troubadours, 
in  whose  poetry  the  earlier  Portuguese  '      ' 


:h  have  left  u] 


wicdsui 
it  indeLble  tr 


lof  ei 


kure  of  the  lanauage  otcui 
rmed  by  the  Laiin  accented 
Ibenc),  irJ(gr,i 


lit  (allowed  by  M.  «,  or  (1, 
(b  0  n  u  m).    These  nasal  vc 


t'isns'(™b, 


wich  a  final 
^'indSffe'renlfy™-'™' 


and  without  regard  to  the 
1.  (tantumr^uiera- 
The  Latin  diphtbang  a> 


mast  diuinctly  mirka  the  wear  acid  Lear  throuflh  which  the  language 
ha>  puKd,  14  the  diupprarance  of  the  median  canaonantsf  arui  ■: 
lorte  fc  o  r  o  n  a).  (iMi  (I  u  n  a),  f*  formeify  pew  (p  o  n  e  r  0),  ««(• 
Ic  a  n  a  n  I  c  u  •),  nr  (venire),  iir,  fomerly  Her  (da  I  o  r  e  m), 
ftit  (palai  iu  m),  laii^  (lal  uteml,  pta  (pElagua).  Lai. 
bpauei  ngularly  into  a:  imallB  (cabal  I  u  1), /dM  (f  abaj.amHe 
(a  r  borem);  but.  on  the  other  hand,  Ldt.  iiuilal  p  realty  tends 
!□  became  i:  bajia  (vesica),  beds  (votum),     Lat.  Irulial  / 


vnted  ekher  by  the  hard  libilani  j  or  by  the  soft  t. 

e;.    Lat. 


(ere).i(«     

ti<ni1ar  circumuancn:  noiir  (redimerej^^rir 

/  hat  aatumed  the  tauod  of  the  French  j-    Tbo  L 

tt.  fi,  pt  at  the  be^nnmg  of  word*  are  trantfomea  in  two  wajrt  m 

words  af  popular  origin.    Either  the  initial  conaanant  it  reuioed 

while  the /11  changed  jntor:  (roeafela  vu  m),  Praifr  (p  I  a  c  e  r  e). 


."'.ft 


in  Provencal):  ndta  (ovie 

dt:/Hli<iUic'luB>),u(lk*Umplum).    LaL  11  or  ic  befon  ( 

*ndigIveai(Fr..<lt):iai»(baiaui)./s«(faicIa),  Thegrogp 

tern):  •ometimes' to  Ml:  IgaMiPa'ct us)." Vueh^iwdTat />>>«! 
rtlr.  diblg  an  modem  deiivalivei  from  the  learned  focaa  fimU. 
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ill  itit  (.ei):  atiit.t  t-Ff.  kK 
anidt."  TO" '^iMd'to  ihe'  TOcalic 

Hl):J'(.o1tin),buIl«i*o'lti)'! 
rm  the  plunl  dthcr  in  del  or  in  Ari 

Rnrdillie 
|]  1^1  of 


nfdi  mua:-. — - , , 

cf  the  nao-etymatagka]  lonni  of  the  peiaoml 
feminine  poiHnve  nfiitdb),  wltere  the  lecond  "  **  ~ 
by  (he  Initial  uaL  Panugneee  coitjuni 
intensdis-  In  the  pemnki  luffixee  the  fon 
'aia4H,t/tJ,idaiont}iri\aibc  ijih century 


'TUbj.  BTKdrtfej,  and 
degtM  by. [lie 


iliary,  aJonende  oT  a 


.  .  .he  wrondiveMiidffj  the  participle  Ki 
in  Ilwold luiEIEige.    Anons  the  peculilritii 


ndicil  in  enter  to  avwd  the  Ion  of  the  n  tpunla  wguld  hive  nude 
Ms),  and  which  luhKilule  ■  and  <  !m  n  and  i  in  order  to  disingulsh 
inm  the  pment  aubjunctive  iporika.  taiha,  vmlu]. 

CaUeisn, — AlmoM  lU  the  phsnetic  featum  which  dlninsuiih 
hrtD[ucfe  fnn  Cutilnii  an  potaeved  by  Oallefa  aliA     nrtu- 


_.., ,.   .:1anruage,  _  

lormeily:  the  identity  of  the  two  idionu 

UID  men  obvfoiu  H  tke  orthocnphy  emiiloyed  by 
na  more  nrictly  pfaonecic,  anJlf  ceit^n  tnoacrip- 
bomved  fma  the  gnnunar  of  the  official  lansua^e 
DM  veH  the  tme  pmnmciatian  of  tlie  diakcc    It  la 

, jple,  IhalGaUeiadaea  not  pDHeH  nasal  diphcbonn: 

■mi  ll  nay  beeoDceded  once  Tor  -"  -■■ ■■ ■  -  - ' 

which  (n  Galidan  ii  written 
^  l™ 


the  CalielaiH  w 

(CauUian)Ad 
Mated,  (or  «~ 


aft  tbat.nich  ■  word  ai  p  I  a 


__..  normal  Ponu- 

fveie  and  Galiclan  la  the  ubMilulion  /d  Ibe  nrd  ipinnt  in  place  of 
tbe  tMiantnlnnllaitlieLu.J  before  an  vowdiandf  before  eand  I ; 
*Ma  (iBdTcem},  Pan,  M;  nMi  (iunctun).  Pun.  J<«ibi; 
antt  ^  e  n  t  e  n),  Pon,  hhU^  In  conjuBallon  the  peculiarittei 
cf  CalMo  are  more  marfeed ;  aome  find  iheir  explanation  within  the 
dialtet  IikII.  othen  aeen  tabeduelnCaitiUaBlnauence.  Theind 
penom  ^dural  bave  niU  their  otd  fDrm  adti,  adei,  ida,  ■>  that  in  thit 
tulance  It  would  leeni  ai  if  Calleto  bad  been  arreitsl  in  it*  proftna 
arhife  Partiinieae  had  fone  on  progrciajng;  bat  it  it  to  be  obeervcd 
that  with  theae  full  tarna  the  tiamnarlani  admit  contncted  formt 
ai  well :  it  tPon.  ojj),  it  (Port.    ■-■—-•     —     - 


.  .. .,  ...jKad  of  ivMff,  pvU,  aiid  by  analoffy 

ided-itaetr  alio  to  tbe  perfect  of  tbe  coniim. 

aad/nfiii,  MnfiH,  lor /ofaV^rrfnaiv  found.   Thei 


penoni  of  the  Bme  Knn  tahe  the  ending  fte,  eta  In  the  liBiular 
and  efadft  in  tb(  plurdiM"^  <«/>'<>'»  0>bula>l.i},^a- 
cidb  »  well  aa /afduofct  1  ( a  b  u  I  a  >  I  i  a  ] ,  hnMb  or  !<•> JCta  pt 
Ukita  or  talithcdtt,  &c  n  (I !  b  i)  baviiu  li^-en  cfe  in  GalielaD, 
«e  ace  that  fiikali  hai  becoaie  JahiM  by  a  pEonetk  pnceaa.  The 
Jrd  pen  ains-  of  ttranM  perfecl  ii  not  In  e  ai  in  PortunHse  yum. 
^XtMt  in  >  ikimiB.  tuna,  mOv,  cnAr,  ftc.) :  Casciliin  inBuence 
may  be  tnceabla  hen-  If  a  contemporary  Eranmarian,  Saeo  Arce, 
ia  (o  be  Inieted,  Cillcco  would  form  an  abnlute  nceptian  to  the 
law  of  Spariah  accentuatioo  In  the  imperfect  and  pluperfecl  Indica- 
tive:/tUdnw,  MaUda:  baHimei.  hutddS;  tOiimin.  fidUila; 
and  filat6mia.fiia^dn:  (abrdwi,  taterddtti  fiiitiinH,  piiirUa. 


luIUR  perfect  indicative  and  liie  Imperfect  aobjunclive,  en  the 

'  hand,  nnld  aeem  to  be  accented  refulaily:  Mirimii.jtld- 

r.    The  important  quenien  ii  vanh  f nnher  atiidy  In  deuil. 

Bim-rooiiAnnr,— On  the  leiiera]  nbiect  the  moat  iBiporlant      ,  ,i"  .ij„,_|i,.  i/„,,_^  .r , 

work,  are  F.  DI»,  CmmmaA  ttt  tamniahn  Spmlitn  (Jth  ed.,     ^  ""*  '"™',  ^"J  «>"")'  'I  '■ 

Bonn.  iUiT,niElym,lcti«luiW>iurlmt>.iirrtHinixhinSpT:u>m  :  inappropnalely  deiignated  by 

Utb  ed..  Bonn,  iS7«>i  WTMeyer^Ltlbke,  CraMmaiik  in  rumiidm  '  ii  a  fn(iDCDi  ol  a  (hoit  Kmi-Ul 


WMi/»MJi7hderbDm.  ilgo-iSqi).    ^  itao  A.  Canny.  ^  ^tlte 
d-Eitapu  Sapris  Id  {•aLrifHam  <]nd  ed..  Bruueh,  1906).     (1) 


"  Dot  Calalimuttt,"  in  G,  CiAber'a 

niiika  f  MufgiK  (1U>8) :  E.  Veat. "  Nttualiilim- 

G.  KcHtiw-i  KnthMt'tlitSliiiHt  (Heft  s, 

'  .DtlnTrtmadstanEspttai'&MtrriaB^ 


iulu  ShuUiM 

]A6iJ,  uid  Edadiot  it  lutfua  Mlatana 
hluuaiu'ft  intrnduciion  to  Dit  calatani^k 
inn  Uiiiur  menna.  1S76J :  A.  Ni 


U  &  'inina 


(Bircelank,    til»):  P.   Fabil. 
lU/niin  (Baicetona.  169SJ. 


calalaoo  d^  Alahero  in  Sirdeini,"  in  the  UiuiUaiiea  di  lUUoria 
lUJicala  alia  wniru  dn'  Priif  Caix  c  CtnrUt  (Florence,  isis),  and 
F.  Remoni,  Sardiimi  ISuiaii.  i£B7).  (ij  Castiiian,— Conile  de  la 
Vidau,  Biiliilrcaliia6ntgd£ltfililiitlacasliUa«a  (Madnd.  iSqi): 
A.  Bella,  Cnsmdiia  it  la  Intva  cailSlau  (7th  ed.,  with  note*  by 
R.J.  Cuervo,  Parii,i90J)!  R.  J.  Cuervo,  .thmluiuiui  rllica  ii^xi 

.1, :.  L o(5ihed.,  Parit,  1907)!  C.  Baiit,  "Die  ipaniKhc 

Crober'a  Grtmdria  dir.  ronuniKjhn  PhUatofie^, 


»'1 


. r-, i^Hi  (Milan,  189*):  R.  Men«i.,„  .  ,„„ 

Uaanoi  UmtuMdi  fnmilica  hiairicB  afatcla  (Madnd.  I9as)i 
t.  H.  ioaaelyn,  Oaiii  de  fitalHjiu  iitarmid*  (Paiii,  19C17);  C 
Michatlii,  SluSrii  war  Hmanlicitii  WmaeliBtfiiai  (Leipai,  iBTb); 
A.Kdler,ffuMrucWAnwfiMRdsifaiiilcki>,^r«*raiBrThardl, 
iSu):  P.  deMuEica,Cpaiid(Kadif(ul[I(«adiUirH  (Berlin,  iSai): 
^?iiii\a,CramilluUMrkadiIalauiia(asUllatia(iimand.  1903!: 
J.  D.  U.  Ford, "  The  Old  Spanieh  SlblUna  "  in  ^Hufiei  aid  Seut  it 
PUlilaif  (Harvard  Univertily,  CambridtK  Mais.,  1900].  For 
Aaturian,  aee  A.  de  Ratoy  Hma,  VecaiaianodtJiu  talabrasyfroui 
fM  H  tel/an  « ,1  inviru  ndadxld,  iSor),  and  ihe  Ci^^rhi  1'  - 
r*  diobcte  aUariane  ((Medo,  1839):  fat  Nav^ 

for  AKlaludai,  . 
Kkrip/ir  mrnmi 
iatiilL'ElDi 
fiHiwj(Hadrill 


,  iBSs); 


dubcte  oUartaiu  ((Medo,  I8J9):  f 

D "--f (aMttfl  d*  iwei  art^oiionJ  (and  _,., ,_„ .  ._,j<, 

in,  the  aearchint  ttudy  d  H.  Schuchardt  in  the  Zcil- 

tiulu  PkiUUfu^  vol.  v.:  and  (or  Leonon  R.  Mento- 

_.  Jialeclalean&    intheJdiufiiilcanhnx,  MUiafKU, 

ladrRI,I906)l  R.J,Cuerva'i,4«m&icu>iui(in(edabave) 

■uiiK  BUboRt*  OB  American  Spanish.    Tht  (oUowiin  pabit 

may  be  conauhed,  but  with  caution:  L.  AbeUleTTSmwa 

tucittut  dt  la  Aruntitm  (Pars.  [900):  D.  Cranida,  foHWari* 
Mawtflda  (Monlivideo,  i»io);  J.  Femiodei  Fema, 
dt  Cmlal^  (^11  Jcaf.  iia2)  md  C,  Cs^i.  Dmirm- 


n«>  dt  Cult  Riia  (San  Jd>«,  iSo])^  A.  Me 

-— -  (Tetucigalpa,  i»97)-    See  tin  C.  C,  Mart 

'op  V  '1^  Sfaaak  DialiLl  of  Uiteii  Cily  (Baltimate 

i.  ^nchei  Somoano.  Uediimm.  lacacio—       ■'-' 
Madrid,  1892).  and  F.  Ramgi  i  Duarte,i 
Me«a    t»9s):  I  "■-  ' "■■--—' 


/AmiM 


(Uma, 


ISS]);].  Calcafia.£f  CuUJaiwni  Vrfmdi  (Carats  ..„ 
POBTUGUCSI.— J.    Comu.    "  Die   panuriniKbe    Spracbe,'    in   u. 
Gr(iber'iCnnidruidcrnMaiucihni/'jWlJiifi(;F.  A.  Coelbo,  nenria 

da  Jfafaa  fwiatana  (Opotto,  1874).  For  C^ician,  m  A.  ^inin- 
dei  y  hloraleia  fnu^oi  fotticai  it  icnnoas  (Lein,  iSfit):  M.  R. 
Rodrlpiei.  Apiatia  grainaluaUs  sobrr  ti  romartct  t^Utga  dt  la 
ttdnka  tnjtiui  (La  Coiuiia.  1898),  and  Sua  Aice,  Crani^Ka 
uUlia  (LIuo.  I«68}:  (or  other  diaIa:IKil  varieliea,  ace  I.  J.  da 
Fon«a,  nSfW  dt  phil^atia  acamalad^  d  l.'fi{«i  braiHiaia  (Rio 
de  lanam,  l8Sj);  J.  Leit*  de  VaaoudlaL  Dialttlai  teun  (Opono, 
iB84),aBd.&iribdMHir^ar(afai(d(ifauit(Liil»n,  |89>). 

Important  articlei  by  many  of  Ibc  abevB  writera,  and  by  other 
phaofcsiiu  of  note,  wil]  be  found  in  Bamuiaa,  tba  ZtiBtbill  fir 
rnuiiucfa  niMtiii,  the  Raw  da  (nrui  r«««i,  the  Halm 
UiiUm,  tit  Kent  kiifammt.  the  Bi£rlin  Utfmiptt,  CtHtm 
apoaala  and  the  Ankivjiriai  Stmditim  dv  mmrrm  Sprackni. 

(A.  M.-F.^.  F..K.) 
SpAHisa  LrrEXAtimz 

The  name  Spanish  in  cooneitoa  with  [iictMut*  I»  now 
gencraUy  rciiricied  to  wotkt  in  the  Castilian  loniuc  In  the 
prraent  article  it  ii  tak«i  in  the  V'idet  senac  as  embracing 
the  lilnai?  productksiu  of  the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula,  with  the 
eiccplioru  of  Portugal  and  of  Galida,  the  lalter  of  which,  aa 
regards  language  and  liKnture,  bdonp  to  the  Portugutse 
domain.  Spanish  literature  thua  con^deted  lalta  Into  two 
diviaions—Castilian  and  Catalan. 

I.  CasHliaa  Lileraturi.—Ot  the  Caitiliaii  teita  now  eitaot 

none  !a  of  earlier  date  than  the  nth  ccnluiy,  and  very  probably 

gora  farther  back  than  1150,    The  text  gcoerally  accepted 


LITERATTIMJ  Ofi 

in  the  church  ot  Tolede  on  the  leutotEpiphuiy.    Umlfcstly 

u  imiuUon  of  the  Lilw  ladi  lEpmciitHl  in  Fnncc  during  the 
euJy  yan  of  the  mh  centuiy.  the  Spuiih  pine  cuuiat  hive 
been  annposed  much  heloie  1 1 5a. 

The  iutH»>l  hero  Rodriga  Diu  de  Bivu  (d.  loool.  belier 
fcBomi  in  hitlory  by  the  Arabic  uimime  of  Ibe  Gd,  wo  cele- 
brated in  the  vulgtr  tongue  in  two  poems,  neither 
™^  ol  nhich  hai  come  dawn  to  us  in  ill  entirety.  The 
^^'  mote  ucient  lanler,  uiuiUy  entillcd  Paema  ill 
Cid,  lince  it  wu  origicaiiy  edited  (i;7q)  by  Tonili  Antonio 
Suchu,  leUta  fn  its  l^nl  part  the  viliant  deedi  Igrjie)  of  the 
Cid  lubscquenl  to  hii  quurel  mth  Alphonso  VI.;  in  the  second 
the  capture  of  Valencia,  the  reconciliAiion  of  the  bero  with  ihe 
king  and  the  raarriige  gl  his  daughter!  with  the  infanta  ol 
Carrifin;  and  in  the  third  the  tnason  of  the  infanla,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Cid,  and  the  second  nurriage  of  his  daughters 
with  the  infantes  of  Navaire  and  Aiagot     ""' 


le  Cid,  • 


lich  cl 


!9  the( 


la  the  k^a]  vassaJ,  de- 

'  of  »eparaiing  from  hi>  lung,  the  Cid  of  the 
second  poem,  Crtnita  rimada  del  Cid,  ia  almost  a  rehd  and  at 
\aA  1  nfiaciory  vassal  who  dares  treat  his  sovereign  as  an 
equaL  The  portion  of  the  Cr*n«a  which  has  been  preserved 
deiib  in  Ihe  niiB  with  the  youth  of  Rodrigo;  it  contains  the 
primitiVB  version  ol  his  quarrel  wilh  the  Count  Gomes  dc  Gomias 
and  the  marriage  ol  the  slayer  with  Ximena,  the  Count 'sdaughter, 
and  also  a  series  of  fabulous  episodes,  such  as  the  Cid'i  journey 
ID  Fiance  to  hgbl  with  the  twelve  peers  ol  Charlemagne,  &c. 
The  J'kro,  which  survives  in  a  i4lh-cenluTy  manuscript,  be- 
longs Id  about  the  middle  of  the  iilta  century;  the  foim  under 
which  the  Crtniea  teit  ha>  reached  ui  b  at  least  two  centuries 
later;  bat.  on  the  other  hand,  several  traditions  coUecled  by 
the  author  bear  an  incontestsbk  stamp  ol  aniiqvlty.  The 
vcniGcaiion  of  both  poems  is  Irregular.  Normally  this  cihc 
measure  may  be  divided  into  two  hemislichs  of  seven  or  eight 
syllables  each;  but  hen  the  lines  somelimes  fall  shatt  of  this 
number  and  Mmetlmes  ticecd  it;  (he  strophes  follow  the  model 
of  Ihe  loiiKi  of  the  French  chanuni  dt  (eife— that  is,  they  have 
a  single  assonance  and  vary  greatly  in  eilcnt. 

A  fragment  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  infantes  de  Lara  has  been 
leconsiiiuted  from  the  Crinica  teutml  by  ftamfin  Mentndei 
Pidal  higb);  it  similar  poems  ciiued  on  real  peisoiugts  lilie 
Roderick,  or  mythkal  heroes  like  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  they 
have  not  survived.  Still  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  chronicles 
to  the  narratives  ol  the  ju^mt  suggest  that  Castilian  heroic 
poetry  was  richer  than  the  scarcity  of  the  monuments  now 
eitsnt  would  lead  ns  to  believe.  Femln  Gonzilei.  hill  in- 
dependent count  «l  Castile  (lolh  century},  has  alone  been 
celebrated  in  a  poem  composed  (about  iiso  or  later)  in  ifnglc- 
rhyme  quatrains. 

With  the  hercric  poetry  wbich  takes  ill  themes  from  the  national 
Wstory  and  legends,  there  grew  up  in  the  ijih  century  a  achool 
ffmitt  of  religious  and  didactic  poetry,  the  most  eminent 
MUCH-  represcDtaliveof  whichisGonialadeBerceo  (iiSo^ 
'•"f  tiiATt.     This    poet,    bom    at    Berceo-  (LogroAo), 

composed  several  lives  of  Spanish  saints,  and  other  devotional 
poems,  such  as  the  Uiracltt  and  the  JVaiiei  ef  iMt  Vifia. 
Berceo  calls  his  poems  prtsa,  dtcir,  dicladB,  indicating  thereby 
that  he  intended  them  to  be  read  and  recited,  not  sung  Uke  the 
cunlurei.  They  are  written  in  single-riiyine  quatrains  and  in 
verses  ol  twelve  to  fourteen  syllables,  according  as  the  ending 
of  each  hemistich  is  masculine  or  feminine.  In  the  same  tneirc 
iMit  composed,  also  In  the  ijth  century,  two  long  poems — one 
on  Alexander  the  Great,  the  other  on  Apoilonius  ol  Tyre — 
■Iter  Latin  and  French  sources.  The  author  of  the  first  of  these 
poems  contrasts  his  system  of  veisilicatiDn,  which  he  calls 
wuslrr  it  Utrala.  with  the  mesttr  dt  joflarla  used  in  heroic 
poetry,  and  intended  to  be  sung;  and  he  declares  that  this 
singlc'rhyme  quatrain  U"'"  rimadt  fet  la  quadana  rio)  consbls 
of  counted  tyOablcs.  The  composer  of  Afalmio  calls  this  same 
veriihcation  jittna  meitrta.  The  ^ngle-rhyme  quatrain.  In- 
troduced in  imitation  ol  the  French  poetry  of  the  nth  century. 


became  liom  the  line  of  Berceo  and  ibe  Alhandrtttid  Apdmie 
the  regular  form  in  CastiUan  nauative  and  didactic  poclly, 

To  Ibe  ijth  century  are  assigned  a  Life  c/Sl  ifary  Ikr  Efyp- 
luiit,  translated  from  the  Fnnch.  perhaps  through  a  Provencal 
version,  and  an  Adonlica  ejike  Three  Kinf. '"  vetses  of  eight 
or  nine  syllables  rhyming  in  pain  (as,  ib,  a,  &c.),  as  well  as  a 
fragment  of  a  DtbaU  bttv/eat  SevI  and  Body,  in  verses  of  six 
nr  seven  syllables,  evidently  an  itnilalioii  of  one  of  the  medieval 
Latin  poems,  entitled  Riia  aaimi  a  terparU.  The  oldest 
lyric  in  Castilian,  La  KasiH  frUa  d'snun',  belongs  to  the  tame 
period  and  probably  derives  from  a  French  source;  Ft  he;Lts 
the  name  of  Lope  de  Moros,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
merely  the  copyist.  Mention  may  bete  also  be  made  of  the 
(oafi'toi  (songs)  of  Alphonw  Ihe  Learned  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  although,  being  in  the  Galician  dialed,  these  properly 
belong  to  Ihe  Usiory  of  Fonuguese  literature. 

The  14th  ontuiy  saw  the  Urth  of  the  mosl  original  medieval 
Spanish  poet.  Juan  Kuii,  archpriest  of  HiU  (near  Guadala- 
jara), has  left  us  a  poem  of  irregular  composition,  potlrrst 
ipologues    and    rfi'ii  /«*  ctm- 


,  he  frequently   t 
ii  celebrai 


r  shows  by  his  own 
he  eiaoiple  of  those  whom  be  lollows  bow  a  n 
.  successful  lover.  By  way  of  precaution,  the 
limsetf  as  one  who  has  survived  his  illusions 
bat  carnal  love  ('«(•  Mfr)  must  finally  give 


is  book 


K  Ihe  I 


the  work.  The  Rimade  dc  palaiio  of  Pent  Lopci  de 
Ayala,  chanceUor  of  Caiiile  at  the  end  of  Ibe  ijlh  century, 
docs  not  refer  exclusively  to  court  life;  the  author  saliriies 
with  great  severity  Ihe  vices  of  all  classes  of  laymen  and  chorch- 
men.  Akin  to  Ibis  Rimaio  dt  paladi  are  the  prrttrbhi  nrr- 
«(«  of  the  Jew  Sem  Tob  of  Corriftn,  dedicated  to  Peter  the 
Cruel  (ijso  to  1369).  The  Petma  de  Alfmit  Onctna,  by 
Rodrigo  YaOei,  is  a  far-off  echo  of  the  epical  poems,  the  laiiiti 
being  superseded  by  ocID-syllabic  lines  with  altemale  rhymes. 
The  Ceniral  Dmuc  0/  Dtalh  and  a  new  ver^n  of  the  Diiale 
bttween  SatJ  and  Body,  both  in  eight -line  strophes  of  arte  moyet 
(verses  of  twelve  syllables),  and  both  imitated  from  French 
originab,  are  usually  referred  to  this  period;  they  both  belong, 
however,  10  the  islh  century. 

The  word  "  romance  "  not  only  signifies  in  Spain,  as  in  other 
Romanic  countries,  the  vulgar  tongue,  bul  also  bears  the  special 
meaning  of  a  short  epic  narrative  poem  (historic 
ballad)  or,  at  a  later  date,  a  short  lyric  poem.  As  """■" 
regards  the  form,  the  "  rcnnance  "  (^nish  d  romonce,  in  con- 
trast to  French,  tic.,  Ia  remanct)  is  a  composition  in  long  verses 
of  aiiieen  syllables  ending  with  one  assonance;  these  verses 
are  often  wrongly  divided  into  two  short  lines,  the  first  of  which, 
naturally,  b  rhymeless.  This  being  the  form  of  (he  ttmaiit 
vetse,  Ihe  Crtnita  rimada  del  Cid,  and  even  the  Patma  (though 
in  (his  case  the  influence  of  (he  French  alexandrines  is  per- 
ceptible), might  be  conaideitd  as  a  series  of  rcmaKtti;  and  in 

independent  whole  and  were  printed  as  separate  poems  in  the 
r6th  century,  are  partly  to  be  found  in  the  Crtnica.  Other 
tamaneti,  notably  those  dealing  with  Ihe  heroes  of  the  CaroUn- 
gian  epic,  so  popular  in  Spain,  or  with  the  legendary  figures 
rhich  Spanish  patriotism  op(»9ed  to  the  French  paladins— as. 


imple,  Bernardo  d( 


raipio,  the  rival  ai 


of  Roland  in  Castilian  tradition— seem  to  be  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  canlata  de  [rsla  mentioned  by  Aiphonso  X.  At 
the  dose  of  the  rjth  century,  and  especially  during  the  ifilh, 
(he  tamaiKrt,  which  had  previously  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  began  (a  be  written  down,  and  afterwards  to  be  printed, 
at  first  on  bioadshetts  {pliefat  surlim)  and  subsequently  in 
"  ""*        '  r);  these  are  either  g         ■       --      - 


of    ' 


collfci 


unple,  Ihe  Komanttn 


j8o 


r    Ihe  e 


miiUy 


loiylLabk  and  is  primed  u  nicb;  oocuionaUy 
ixclain  editions  divide  tb«  rtmana  inlo  tiraplia  of  lour  vtncs 
(tuarlelas). 

King  AlphonBO  X.  (d.  iiStI,  iindci  whow  pilranici  «en 
published  the  code  enlillcd  Ztu  5icU  pallidal  ud  sevttii  gre«t 
r,,,,  KienliGc  coDipilations  (such  &i  the  Libroj  dt  vtn- 
Onwk*!,  jujmla  ud  ih«  Lafidarie),  wu  ilia  the  founder  of 
OuHnh.  SP*"'*''  Wt'oriogtaphy  m  the  vulvar  tongue.  Tht 
Crinlta  [aural,  compoied  under  hi)  diiection,  contisU 
of  two  distinct  puts:  theonetieatiof  tmiveisai  biuoiy  from  the 
CTBiion  of  the  world  1o  the  Enl  centuries  of  ibe  Chnstiui  e» 
(la  Gtntral  t  pant  kiiltria);  Ibe  other  dols  eulusivdy  with 
the  national  history  (la  Crtniia  i  Hisloria  dt  Eifiallii)  down 
lo  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  (iiji),  father  of  Alphonso.  The 
main  sources  of  the  Crjfirica  feiura^  are  two  Spuiish  ecdesiastical 
chionirlers  of  the  ijth  cenluiy— Lucas  oi  Tuy  and  Rodrigo  of 
Toledoi  both  wrote  in  Luin,  but  tbeii  works  wen  early  Inns- 
lated  into  the  vQtucular,  In  the  Hisltria  de  Esfalla.  printed 
in  iu  true  form  (or  the  first  time  in  iqoiS,  are  detected  many 
legends  and  occasional  references  lo  the  songs  of  the  j'nifarci 
(for  the  purpose,  however,  of  refuting  Ibem),  the  narrative 
relating  to  the  Cid  being  psrtly  hased  on  an  Arabic  text.  This 
portion,  aa  recast  in  the  Cr6nka  de  CaitiUa  compiled  by  order 
of  Alphonso  XI.,  was  published  apart  by  Juan  de  Velorado 
under  the  title  of  the  Crinica  dd  Cid  (ijti),  and  hu often  been 
reprinted.  Alphonio's  uunple  bore  fruit.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tuiy  we  find  another  Criniia  (UifraJ  dr  EipaSa  or  di  CaiHUa, 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  first  and  etnbrscing  the  years 
rojc^Ijii;  next,  the  GraiU  ttinicB  dt  EipaHo  andlheCroni 
Crinica  dt  los  coaqueridorei,  compiled  by  command  of  the  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  Juan  Femiindei 
de  Heredia  (ijio-i]g6).  about  1J90.  Special  chronidei  of 
each  bing  of  Castile  were  soon  written.  Our  Information 
a  defective  regarding  the  autbonhip  of  the  chronicles  of 
Alphonso  X.,  Sancbo  IV.,  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alphonso  XI.; 
but  the  four  following  rclgna — those  of  Pedro  I.,  Henry  II., 
John  I.  and  Henry  III. — were  dealt  with  by  Pero  l.cpei  de 
Ayab;  here  we  recognize  the  man  of  literary  culture  who  had 
acquired  sooie  knowledge  of  ancient  hisioty.  for  the  form  of  the 
■amlive  becomes  freer  and  more  peisonal,  and  the  style  rises 
wiih  the  thought.  Alvar  Garcia  de  Sunta  Maria  and  other 
wrilen  whose  names  Ape  not  recorded  probably  compiled  the 
chronicle  of  John  It.;  the  evenU  of  Henry  IV.'s  disastrous 
reign  were  related  by  Diego  Enrique  del  Castillo  and  Alfonso 
Femindea  de  Palenda;  the  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  sovertigns 
Ferdinand  and  Isabdla  by  Fernando  dd  Pulgu  andAndrfs 
Berntldei.  With  these  royal  cbionicles  should  be  mentioned 
some  biographies  of  important  persons. 
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I4j6),  by  Gulierre  Via  de  Games;  that  of  Alvan 

'de  Luna,  constable   of   Castile   (d.  I4U):  and 

curious  book  of  travris,  the  narrative  of  the  embassy  sent  b; 

Henry  111.  of  Castile  to  Timur  hi  t4a},  written  hy  tbe  he*d  0 

the  mission,  Ruy  Coniilei  de  Clavijo. 

The  otEier  prodiiclions  of  Castiiian  ptoK  in  the  rjth  tni 

It  part  didactic  and  sentenliou 


tthich,  I 


...*»-*  -         The  Spanish  transUtion 

MnlaM  oi  KaiUa  and  Dimia,  made  direct  from  an  Arabic 
^'*  leit,  dales  from  the  middle  of  the  tjth  century, 

^"^^  and  the  rwnadce  of  the  Satn  Saia  (Sindibad), 
mniUted  under  the  title  of  Libia  de  hi  tnfatiis  t  ataya- 
mitnln  if  lai  muiais,  is  referred  10  tjsj.  From  the  second 
half  ol  the  ijtb  century  ths  collections  of  aphorisms,  ifiu, 
apobgucl  and  moral  tales  become  very  numerous:  first  of 
all,  versions  of  the  Sarelam  iHrtUmm.  attributed  in  the  middle 
ages  to  Aristotle,  one  of  which  it  entitled  Faridal  dt  lai  faidadcs, 


..Riyd. 


d  the  Litrn  dt  U 


lIN  lUTERATintE 

infante  Juan  Manuel,  wnto  (ba  vxtbHS  winks  which  place  him 
in  the  first  ranli  of  medieval  Spmisb  prose  wtilers.  The  best 
known  is  the  collection  of  tales,  many  of  them  bMiowed  from 
Oriental  sources,  entitled  Ei  Candt  l^aanor;  but,  besides  thil 
contribution  to  literature,  he  wrote  gravo  and  still  more  didactic 
treatises.  The  linowiedge  ol  antiquity,  previously  so  vagnc, 
made  temarkabie  progress  in  the  nth  century.  Curiosity  «u 
awakened  oonceming  certain  cpisoda  of  ancient  history,  sucb 
M  the  War  of  Troy,  and  Benolt  deSainte-More't  poem  and  the 

Lopei  de  Ayala  translated,  or  caused  to  be  translated,  Pierre 
BeriLiire's  French  ver^n  of  Ltvy,  fioetjus  ujd  various  writings 
of  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Boccaccio. 

While  Ibe  Carolingian  cycle  is  mainly  reproented  in  Spain 
by  asaontnccd  rnuiuu,  ol  which  the  oldest  seem  to  be  frag- 
ments of  lost  poems  hy  tht  Jn^arti,  the  British  cyde 
(Lancelot,    Tristram,    Merlin,    &c.)    a    reptesenled     SJhSnJ 
almost  Bclusively  by  works  in  prose  (see  Rouasm). 
Those  narratives  are  known  only  in  15th  and  i6Lh  century 


a  El  Baladn  dd  u 
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the  taste  of  tl 
that  books  sue 


The  principal  French  romances  of  the  Round  Table  were  trans- 
lated and  imitated  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal  as  culy  as  the  Grit 
half  of  the  14th  century  il  ioat:  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

the  prodigious  development  in  Spanish  literature  of  the  tabat^ 
Itrlat,  or  "  books  of  chivalry,"  incontnnrenibly  derived  from 
fictions  of  Breton  orisin,  would  be  proof  enough  that  at  an  early 
date  the  Spaniards  were  familiar  with  these  romantic  tale* 
derived  from  France.  The  oldest  work  of  the  kind  lb  £1  Caial- 
lira  ajar,  composed  at  tile  beginning  of  tbe  14th  century, 
but  tbe  first  booli  of  real  importance  in  Ibe  series  of  strictly 
Spanish  cabaUa'Jii  is  tbe  Amidli  de  Canla.  Certain  considen- 
tionsleadonetoseekfor  the  unknown  author  of  the  first  AmadU 
in  Portugal,  wbae  tbe  romances  ol  the  Round  TaUe  were  mora 
highly  appreciated  than  In  Spain,  snd  vbere  they  have  ener- 
dsed  ■  deeper  influence  on  tbe  national  literature.  To  Card 
Kodiiguei  de  Montalvo,  however,  falls  Ibe  honour  of  having 
preserved  the  book  by  printing  it;  be  made  the  mistake  at 
diluting  the  original  text  and  of  ajjding  a  continuation.  La 
Sertai  dt  Fiptandiin.  Allied  to  Montalvo's  Anadii  with  its 
supplementary  Eiptandlin  (isro)  are  the  Don  Fhriandt 
(tjro)  and  the  Liinarli  dt  Gricia  (isi(),  tbe  ^nsifli  dl 
Crieia  dsu).  the  Don  Floriid  dt  Niqna  (tUJ-riSi).  it, 
which  form  what  Cervantes  called  the  "  Amadls  sect."  Parallel 
with  theAmadises  are  the  Palmerinet,  tbe  tnut  cekbralcd  of 
which  are  Paimiriti  di  Olisa  (T511),  Primaltm  dsii),  and 
Falmtrin  de  /iffottrrf, which  was  first  written  in  PottugucK  by 
Moraes  Cahral.  None  of  those  cabalUtiat  inspired  by  tbe 
Anudls  were  printed  or  even  written  before  the  rtiib  century, 
and  they  bear  the  slamp  ol  that  period;  but  they  cannol  be 
separated  from  their  medieval  rrwdel,  the  spirit  of  which  Ibey 
feu  we  may  aUo  claM 


emperador  Carlomaina  y 


—the  J 


de  lot  dele  partt 
French  romance  of  Ficrah^ai,  the 
Espejo  de  cabaiirrlai^  into  which  baa  passed  a  large  put 
ol  Boiardo's  Qrlanda  innamarau,  the  Jiiileria  dt  la  mf 
Sibilla,  lie. 

The  first  half  of  tbe  t  jih  century,  or  what  comea  almost  to 
the  same  thing,  the  reign  ol  John  II.  of  Castile  (1401-1454), 
is  characleriicd  as  regards  his  lilcratuie  (1)  by  tbe  PBKiytl 
development  of  a  court  poetry,  artificial  and  pre-    'A* 

on  Castiiian  prose  and  poetry,  tbe  imitation  of  Boccaccio 
and  Dante,  eqiecially  of  the  latter,  which  introduced  into 
Spain,  a  liking  for  allegory;  and  Ij)  by  more  assiduous 
intercourse  with  antiquity.  After  the  example  of  the  Pro. 
vtocal  troubadours  wbosc  literary  doctilaet  had  made  Iheii 
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my  Into  CutDe  IbreoEh  Portugal  *nd  CaUloola,  pottry  wu 
now  Ajled  tfae  arU  d*  trtAat,  Tlu  »1t  it  trobar  ia  stricrly 
"  court  "  poetry^  which  conaiau  of  ihort  pLcoa  fn  rotcplicatcd 

imtei  with  thnr  (duoi,  burlfsque  and  satiilal  songs— veise 
wMly  "  occasional  "  and  defidcat  Id  chaim  whtn  af  paratf  d 
from  iia  natural  cnvimnirtent.  In  oidei  to  undFnUtnd  and 
ipptedile  these  pieca  they  mtiit  be  md  In  the  cotlccliani  mide 
by  tbe  poets  of  the  time,  where  each  poem  throws  light  on  the 
othen.  Tbe  most  celebialed  candBntrt  o(  the  ijlh  cenluiy 
ii  that  compiled  (or  tbe  amuscnienl  of  hi)  sovereign  by  Juan 

poeUc  court  ot  Jofati  II.,  altbough  it  also  contains  piecei  by  poets 
of  earllet  dates.  After  Biena's  coUecllon  may  be  meulioDed 
tbe  Cnncinuro  dt  SMdJja,  vhicb  contains  the  Costilian  poem) 
of  tbe  InhnJarei  who  foDowed  Atpbonso  V.  of  Angon  to  Naples. 
Thoe  coiKimunt,  conalstiiiK  ol  the  productions  ot  a  special 
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acter  In  which  verslGen  of  vei 
arc  brought  together,  the  piec 
10  tkeir  type.    The  earliest  gc 


imply  a. 


id  localllii: 


c  Cantionrro  ffnem/  (thougb 
It  aoes  not  Dear  tne  titlej  is  that  compiled  by  Juan  Fer- 
D&ndeB  de  Consiantina,  which  appears  to  have  been  issued 
from  the  Valencia  pTES  it  the  bediming  of  the  i6th  ceoiuiy; 
the  secoDd,  much  belter  known,  was  published  tor  the  firsi 
lime  at  Vatcnda  in  isii  by  KemandD  del  CasliUo,  Tbe  other 
poetic  Khool  of  the  151b  century,  which  claims  to  be  specially 
related  to  tbe  Italians,  had  aa  ill  leaders  Juan  de  Mena,  author 
of  the  Ctrinatiin  and  the  Labtrinli  ieS<nlt,ta,  and  the  marquis 
of  Santillaaa,  Ifligo  Lopez  de  Mendosa,  who  in  his  sonnets  was, 

syllables.  With  those  two  chicis,  who  may  be  designated 
^«(dj  aa  distinguished  from  the  deiidorts  and  the  trobadorts  ot 
tlK  concwiKrM,  must  be  ranked  Francisco  Imperial,  a  Genoese 

In  ^uin  tbe  forms  of  lUlian  poetry.  Tbe  marquis  ot  Santillsna 
occupies  a  considerable  pUoe  in  the  lilttsture  oltbc  ijtb 
ceatuiy  not  only  by  reason  of  his  poems,  but  through  tbe  sup- 
port he  aBorded  to  oU  the  wtiters  of  his  time,  and  the  imputee 
he  gave  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and  10  the  labours  ot  tiana- 
lators.  In  the  neat  generation  the  most  ptomlnent  Cguret  are 
Coniei  Manrique  and  Jorge  Mancique,  tlx  Uttet  of  wbom  bas 
produced  a  short  poem  which  is  a  masterpiece. 

With  tfae  exception  oF  the  chronicles  and  some  taMIerlai 
the  prose  ot  the  ijth  century  contains  little  that  Is  itriking. 
Mh,^  The  translation  ol  Viiglt  by  Enrique  de  Vllleni 
iiacta-  u  ponderous  and  shows  no  advance  on  tbe  versions 
"T-  of  Latin   authors   made  in   the   previous   century. 

A  cnrioui  ind  amusing  book,  full  of  details  about  Spanish 
manneis,  i*  Ihe  Corbetho  (1438}  ol  the  archpriest  of  Talaveia, 
Alfonso  Martinet  de  Toledo,  chaplain  to  King  John  H,;  Ihe 
Ceriaclu  behmga  to  the  numerous  family  ol  satires  against 
women,  and  Mi  title,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known — 
borrowed  from  a  work  of  Boccaccio's,  with  wUch  it  has 
otherwise   nothing  in   common— indicates   that   he    has    not 

The  ancient  Glur^cal  Spanish  theatre  is  known  to  us  only 
by  (ragmenti  of  the   play    of    Ihe   ifiitsn    Kints,    already 

, _^     mentioned;   but   certain   regulations   ^ven   In    tte 

jSaSim.  ^i*"  f'ii"  (compiled  between  tijl  and  I1J7) 
prove  that  such  a  theatre  eiisled,  end  that  at 
the  great  festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Epiphany  and  Easlet, 
dnmatk  representalloni  were  given  in  church.  These  repte- 
leataiions,  originally  a  aimple  commentary  on  the  liturgy,  were 
gradually  adulterated  with  buffoonery,  which  frequently 
brought  down  tbe  censure  of  the  clergy,  Alphooso  X.  even 
thought  it  neceaaary  to  lorbid  tbe  "  derki  "  jiiyiag  jmset  ic 
ataruui,  and  permitted  in  the  sanctuary  only  dramas  deetbied 
to  commemorate  the  principal  episodes  of  the  'lite  of  Christ. 
Of  all  the  Church  festivals,  the  most  popular  in  Spain  was  that 
of  Corpus  Cbristi  instituted  by  Urban  IV,  In  1164.  At  an  early 
date  the  celebration  ol  thii  festival  wu  ucompanled  with  1 


dramatic  performances  Intended  to  explain  to  the  faithful  the 
eucbaristic  mystery.  These  diamas,  called  onlgi  lacnimHliiltl, 
acquired  more  and  more  Importance;  in  the  ijth  century,  with 
Calder6n,  they  become  grand  allegorical  pieces,  regular  Ilieo- 

mrnlol  corresponds  the  aula  al  facinitnle,  or  drama  of  Ihe 
Nativity,  In  Spain,  aa  elsewhere,  tbe  secular  theatre  is  a 
product  of  the  religious  theatre.  Eipelled  from  the  Church, 
Ihejucfsi^  acamiei  look  possession  of  Ihe  public  squires  and 
Ihcre  attained  free  development;  ceasing  to  be  1  mere  travesty 
ol  dogma,  Ihey  devdoped  Into  a  drama  whose  movement  b  no 
longer  dctermidcd  by  the  liturgy,  and  whose  actors  are  borrowed 
from  real  lile  in  Spanish  society.  This  new  theatre  begins 
towards  tbe  dose  of  the  istb  century,  with  the  pastoral  pieces 
of  Juan  del  Encina,  which,  after  Virgil's  eaample,  he  calls 
t^aim.  f^nuine  shepherds  are  tbe  interlocutors  o[  these 
bucolics,  into  which  are  also  sometimes  Introduced  students, 
and  Lucas  Fcmindei,  a  contemporary  and  pupil  ot  Endna's, 
introduces  gentlemen  and  soldiers.  A  book  which,  strictly 
speaking,  does  not  belong  to  tbe  theatre,  the  TratiicvHJii  dt 
Caliilo  1  Mdiicii,  much  better  known  as  £11  Cdtslino,  caused 
the  new  theatre,  ititl  rudimentary  in  the  attempts  of  the  school 
of  Endna.  to  make  a  step  onwards.  This  astonishing  novel 
taught  the  Spaniards  the  art  ot  dialogue,  and  for  the  first  time 
eihibiled  persons  of  all  classes  of  society  (particularly  the 
lowest)  speaking  in  harmony  with  their  natural  surtoundfngs. 
The  progress  caused  by  the  Cihslina  may  be  estimated  by  means 
ot  the  piDpatadla  of  Bnrtolomi  de  Torres  Nahirro,  a  collection 

Nahario  is  thought  to  have  borrowed  from  Fiance  the  divlMon 
ol  the  play  into  "  days  "  fjornada!);  shortly  after  Nahairo  we 
find  the  comedy  of  minnets  in  Lope  de  Rueda,  whose  dramatic 
work  is  composed  of  regular  comediea 


ling  of  d 


andfflioi),s, 


the  type  of  ih 
Spani^  stage 
A  poet  of  Seville,  Juan  de 
subjects  such  Bfl  the  exi^t 


.  Someof  Nnbarro'i,  andespedallyoIRueda's, 
kw  the  comedy  of  intngue,  which  is  emphatically 
classic  stage.  But  to  reach  Lope  de  Vega,  the 
ad  10  be  enlarged  in  relation  to  national  history- 
Cucva,  first  brought  on  the  boards 
of  the  Od,  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
ana  oineis,  wtucn  naa  prevwosly  been  treated  of  only  in  the 
nmmtei.  To  a  poet  called  Berrio,  of  whose  work  nothing  has 
been  preserved,  are  attribuied  the  amtdiat  ot  Moors  and 
,  Christians,  in  which  were  teptesented  famous  episodes  of  the 
age-long  struggle  against  the  infidel.  And  it  was  at  this  period 
(1585)  that  Cervantes  eipcrimented  in  the  drama;  lo  his 
Trolos  de  A  rgd  he  gives  us  a  picture  ot  gaOey-llfe,  recollections 
o!  his  long  captivity  in  Alffcrs.  There  is  no  need  lo  linger  over 
the  attempts  at  tragedy  ol  the  andent  type  by  Jertnirao  Ber- 
mldei,  CrlstBbil  de  VIru*s,  Luperdo  Leonardo  de  Aigensola, 
ftc,  tbe  only  sueceaslul  spedmen  of  which  is  the  Ittimancia  o( 
Cervantes;  these  works,  mere  exercises  in  style  and  versification, 
remained  without  Influence  on  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
stage.  The  pre^:lassic  period  of  this  stage  Is,  asregardsdramalic 
lorm,  one  of  Indecision.  Some  write  in  prOse,  like  Rueda; 
others.  Lke  Naharro,  show  a  preference  for  the  reimdBlai  of 
popular  poetry;  and  there  are  those  again  who,  to  elevate 
the  style  of  the  stage,  versify  in  hendeCasyllablcs.     Hculatlon 

diviuon  into  five  acts,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Is  adopted, 
and  this  is  followed  by  Cervantes  in  his  early  pieces;  then 


close  ol  the  iClb  o 
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Tipte  was  not  followed  II 

ivisioD  was  generally  adopted  i 

e  exception  ot  short  pieces  like  the 

li,  the  farp,  tb«  talk  (different  kinds 
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SPAIN 

SUi  uul    greater  iD 


Pitvious  to  thf  lelgn  of  the  Calholit  lovereigna 
Muu4  then  eiisu,  lUicUy  sp'uliing,  only  a  Cutijjan 
OT»c™-  liUrtture,  largtly  influenced  by  imiUtion  first  of 
'''^*-  Fraoce  end  (hen  of  Italy;  the  union  of  Iht  two 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  CiaUle,  and  afterwards  the  adveat 
ol  the  houic  of  Auiui),  and  the  king  of  Spain's  election 
aa  (mpcror,  achieved  the  political  unity  of  Spain  and  the 
unity  of  Spanish  litenture.  Aflei  Ihe  death  of  Philip  IV. 
(iMj)  the  li^l  went  out;  the  nation,  eihausted  by  wais 
and  bad  administralion,  produced  nothing;  its  literary  genius 
■auk  in  tb«  general  declioe,  and  Spain  was  datioed  ere  long 
ta  fall  again  under  the  inBuence  of  France,  to  which  sbe  had 
lubmitted  during  the  fiist  period  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
i6th  and  i;th  centuiies  the  lileratuie  wai  eminently  national 
Vet  in  certain  Unds  of  literature  the  Spaniaids  continued  to 
seek  models  abroad. 

Lytic  poelry,  especially  that  ot  the  more  ambitious  order, 

ii  always  inspired  by  Ihe  Italian    masten.     An  irresistible 

tendency    leads  the    Spanish    poets    to    rhyme    in 

^g^        hendecuyllabia-aa  the  marqius  of  Sanlillana  had 

■oiueU  and  cBifuxu  {.caiaoKi).  Juan  B«c&n,  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  and  Diego  Hurtado  dc  Mendoaa  are  the  recognized  chicis 
of  the  school  ai  iUlia  nuds,  and  to  them  belongs  the  honout 
of  having  successfully  trauplanted  to  Spain  these  diflcreni 
forms  of  veise,  and  of  having  enriched  the  poetic  language  of 
their  country.  The  delects  ol  Boscin  and  Mendoza  (such  as 
certain  faults  of  rhythmic  actentualion)  otere  corrected  by  Ihdr 
disciples  GuLieire  de  Cetina,  Grcgoho  Silveitre,  Hernando  de 
AcuAa,  by  the  poets  of  the  totalled  school  ol  Sevflle,  headed 
by  Fernando  de  Herrera  and  al&o  by  those  ol  the  rival  school 
ol  Salamanca,  rendered  famous  mainly  by  (he  inspired  poetry 
ot  Luis  Ponce  de  IxAa.  AgaiDSt  tbae  lonovoiors  the  poets, 
futhlul  to  [he  old  Casliliaa  manner,  (be  thymeis  of  ttdaniillat 
and  RMUflcei.  beld  their  own;  under  (he  direction  o(  CiistAhal  de 
Castillejo,  tbey  carried  on  a  Geice  arar  against  the  "  Fetraich. 
isis."  But  by  the  hut  (bird  ol  the  i6ih  century  Ihe  triumph 
of  the  new  Italian  school  wu  aisuied,  and  no  one  any  Icngcr 
thought  of  reproaching  it  for  its  eiolic  iUvour.  Slill  at  Ibis 
period  there  was  a  schism  between  the  higher  poetry  and  the 
other  varieties:  in  the  former  only  Ihe  hendecasyllabic  and  Ihe 
bcpIasyOabic  [qutbrado)  were  employed,  while  the  popular 
poels,  ot  those  who  affected  a  more  familiar  tone,  preserved 
the  national  melru.  Almost  all  the  poels,  however,  of  Ihe  itlh 
aad  tjth  centujiea  tried  (heir  powers  in  boih  kinds  of  versiflca- 
tiort.  u«ng  them  in  turn  according  to  the  rmture  of  their  sub- 
jects. Thus  Lope  de  Vega,  GrsI  of  all,  who  wrote  La  DragmUa 
(150S),  La  Hirmosxra  dt  AngaUa  (iGoi),  La  Jermaltm  im- 
^aiitada  ([6og^,  In  Italian  verses  and  in  octaves,  composed  his 
long  narrative  poem  on  Isidore,  the  patron  of  Madrid  (1590),  in 
quinHUaa  of  octosyllahic  verse,  not  lo  mention  a  great  number 
o(  ramanca.  As  regards  this  last  form,  previouily  disdained 
by  artistic  poeia,  Lope  de  Vega  gave  it  a  pnatige  that  brought 
it  into  favour  al  man.  A  host  of  poets  were  pleated  10  recast 
Ibe  old  mnuxnctt  or  to  compose  new  ones.  The  17th  century, 
i  characterized  by  a  superabundance  of  lyric 


rhich  Ih 


lUshment  of  V2 


cs  ol  all  sons  lillle 
Hill  survives;  the  names  of  most  of  Ihe  venifiers  must  be 
emitted,  and  in  addition  to  those  already  dted  it  will  be  sulti. 
cient  to  mention  G6ngora  and  Quevedo.  C6ngo(a  is  especially 
famous  as  ihe  founder  of  the  "  culljsl  "  school,  as  the  introducer 
Into  Caatiliao  poetry  of  a  periphrastic  style,  charadetiied  by 
■ODOrous  diction  and  artificial  arrangements  of  phrase.  The 
Spaniaids  bava  ipven  the  name  ol  ctdu  lo  thii  eccentric  style, 
with  iis  system  of  iavetsions  based  on  Latin  syntai;  but  GAngora. 
a  poet  of  really  great  poiren,  had  begun  better,  and  as  often  u 
ha  is  conlented  wiih  nmancci  he  finds  true  poetic  sccenls. 
jngeniou)  ideas  and   felidlous  tapiotioDi.     Quevedo,  Diuch 
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ic  and  burlesque  rsiuncei,  of 
([irMimlti),  ace  in  Iheii  way 
usonplace  of  Spanish   poelry 


.    These  inierminab 


compared  in  style,  elevation  ol  thought  and  beauty  ol  imagery, 
lo  Camoens's  iuriarfji.  They  ate  in  tenbly  rhymed  chronicles, 
and  consequently,  when  the  author  happens  to  have  taken 

interest.  Such  is  the  case  wilb  Alonso  de  Ercilla's  Araiicana. 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  wu  wriiien  less  with  a  pea  than 
with  a  pike.  In  burlesque  poeLiy  the  Spaniards  have  been 
more  succeaslul:  La  Giilinnai/aia  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Lt 
UoHlua  of  ViUaviciosa  (d.   tfijS)  ate  speeable  eiamplcs  of 


.  Span 


drama.    By  nmcfa  musi 

manners,  called  pkorisca  (from  pkaro,  a  rogue  ot  "  picaroon  ") 
because  ol  the  social  status  of  Ihe  heroes  of  those  fictions;  and 
this  type  ol  novel  is  a  Spanish  invenliorL  The  pastoral  romance, 
on  the  other  hand — Ihe  best-known  examples  of  wfiich  arc  (be 
Diana  of  Jorge  de  Monlemayor,  continued  by  ALjmo  Perei 
and  Caspar  Gil  Polo,  the  Caiajea  of  Cervantes,  and  the  Arcadia 
of  Lope  de  Vega— as  well  as  the  novel  of  adventure  begun  fay 
in  his  Ninidii  


lost  of  W1 


:d  from  Italy. 


iof  tl 


.7lhce 


□unr  ol  the  Diana  and  of  all  lu 


the  middle  of  Ihe  i6tb  century  with  the  Vida  dt  LaarilU  ie 
Tormes,  sul  /orlunai  y  a/ursidaJis;  the  impetus  was  given, 
and  Ihe  success  of  Laarilia  was  so  great  that  imitators  soon 
appeared.  In  ijgg  Mateo  Alemiin  published  tbe  Erst  part  of 
the  adventures  of  another  picaroon,  Cuimao  de  AUarache; 
belore  he  could  issue  the  sequel  (1604]  he  was  aniitipited  (1601) 
by  an  unscrupulous  rival,  whose  continuation  waa  on  a  loner 
plane.    Quite  unlike  tf 


obscure  than  (be  history  ol  Justin 

the  beggar  wo 

Pleura  /iirtino)  by  Francisco  Lopez 

de  Ubeda  [i6oj) 

generally  (but  perhaps  wrongly)  said 

Ihe  Dominican  Andris  Perei.     A  1 

rg  series  ol  sim 

continued  to  be  published  by  writers 

of  considerable  i 

y  degrees  the  picaresque  tomanee  was  combined  with  the 
tl  of  Italian  origin  and  gave  rise  to  a  new  type — hall  novel 
lanners,  hall  romance  of  adventure— of  which  the  character. 
;  ciacople  appears  to  be   the   Uarcoi  dc  Obritin   (161B) 


^  of  the  1 


written 


the  novels 

ol  AloDSO  Jer6nimo  dc  Salas  Baibadillo,  Luii  Velei  de  Cuevin 
id  Frandsco  Santos's  popubr  pictures  ol  Ule  hi  Madrid,  Dia 
necie  de  if.nfr^  (i66j),  PiriquUIo,  el  de  lai  gal/iaeni,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  novels  of  'nrso  de  Molina  (Zjii  Ci^nala 
TolaU,  ,6n),  Perez  de  Montalb&n  (Para  mdei.  i6]i), 
ria  deZayas  (ftotclai,  i6]S'i647),  are  more  in  the  manner  of 
tfmilai  eimplara  of  Cervantes,  and  consequently  of  the 
ian  type.  Among  the  so-called  historical  romances  one  only 

(1593-1604)  by  Gin*s  Petes  de  Hita,  which  deals  with  Ibe  last 
'  the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  the  insunection  of  Ihe 
the  Alputarras  In  tbe  time  of  Philip  tl.  Dm  Qmidt 
(160J-1&15!.  the  masteipicce  ol  Cctvaniet.  is  100  great  a  work  to 
'  :  treated  with  ethers;  and.  moreover.  It  does  not  fall  itrictly 
[thin  the  limits  of  any  of  the  clatses  juat  mentioned.  If  il  hu 
be  defined,  it  may  be  described  as  the  social  romaocc  a[ 
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iSth  ind  17th  c«itiiT7  Spain,     CnviiHci  mxknbudly  on 

much  to  his  predeceson,  notably  to  tbt  Few  pkartsquc  romiDC 
«bo  came  b^on  him,  but  be  con^crably  rdarged^the  acopa 
of  the  type  and  itreDglbened  the  frainewoik  of  the  atoiy  by 
lofly  Qiora]  idea.  His  main  purpose  was  not  lo  mucb  to  lidicu] 
Ibe  books  of  diivalry,  which  were  already  oot  of  Eaihion  by  his 
time,  but  to  show  by  an  example  poshed  10  absurdity  the  danger 
of  those  prejudices  of  pun  blood  and  nobler  race  with  which 
Ihret-louribs  of  the  nation  were  imbued,  and  which,  by  the 
scorn  oi  lU  mefol  labour  which  they  involved,  were  deitm 
bring  Spain  to  min.  The  lesson  is  all  the  more  eflKtin  . 
Cervantes's  hidalgo,  although  ridiculous,  waa  not  put  beyond 
the  pale  ol  the  teadec'i  tympathy.  and  the  author  condemns 
only  the  etaggecation  of  the  chivalrous  spirit,  and  not  true 
(outage  and  devotion  when  these  vinues  have  »  serioua  ohlea. 
What  happened  to  Gunman  di  Alfaraiki  hippened  to  Din 
QuiiM.  In  i6u  a  sotuious  second  pan  of  the  adventures  of 
Don  Quiaote  made  its  appearance;  Cervanies  *»s  thus  reuaed 
Irom  inactivity,  and  the  lollowing  year  gave  to  the  worid  the 
true  second  part,  which  Instantly  edipsed  Avellanedi's  imitation, 
llie  stage  in  the  17th  century  in  tome  nieciutt  took  the' 
place  of  the  remaiuti  of  the  previous  age;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Drtmiti  medium  of  all  the  memories,  all  the  passions, 
mk  and  ail  the  as|nrations  of  the  Spanish  people.      Its 

*••*■''■     style,  being  that  of  the  popular  poetry,  made  it 
Mcessibie  to  the  most  illiterate  classes,  and  gave  it  an  Im- 
mense range  of  subjetl.    The  Bible,  the  lives  of  the  martyrs, 
national    traditions,    the   chronicles  of   Castile   and    Aiagon, 
foreign  histories  and  novels,  even  the  daily  incidents  of  con- 
lempcmry  Spanish  life,  the  escDpudes  and  nightly  brawls  of 
students,  the  gallantries  of  the  Calle  Mayor  and  the  Prado  of 
Madnd,   balcony  escalades,   sword-lhnjsis   and   dagger-slabs, 
duds  and  murders,  fathers  befooled,  jealous  ladies,   pilfering 
■nd  cowardly  valels,  inquiHiive  and  sprightly  wailing-maids. 
aly  and  tricky  peasants,  fresh  countty  girls—all  ate  turned  to 
dramatic  account.    The  enormous  mass  of  plays  wilb  wfaith 
the  literature  of  this  perfcid  is  inundated  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes — secular   and  religious;  the  latter  may  be  si' 
divided  into  (j)  (he  lilUTgicel  play,  i.i.  the  aula  riiher  mci 
miHlal  or  nl  ma'KtfexIff,  and  (r)  the  lenoiia  ifnim  or  t 
toMidui  it  sanhi,  wbidi  has  no  liturgical  element,  and  diSi 
from  a  secular  play  only  in  the  fact  that  the  snhjeci  Is  religio 
■nd  frequently,  as  one  of  tbe  names  indicates,  derived  from  t 
hioEn[4y  ol  a  saint.    In  the  secular  drama,  cUs^ration  mig 
be  cairjed  almosl  lo  any  extent  if  the  nature  of  the  subject 
taken  as  tbe  criterion.    It  wiH  be  suiSdent  to  distinguish  the 
MBHrfio  {i.e.  any  tragic  01  comic  piece  In  three  icts)  according 

to  tbe  social  types  brought  on  the  stage,  the  equipiii 

actots,  and  the  artifices  resorted  to  in  the  represente 
have  (1)  the  csmiiio  it  lapa  y  ri^irfD,  whichTeptesents  everyday 
Incident,  the  actots  behinging  10  ihe  middle  ctaas.  simple  tabs ' 
Iirai.tad  consequently  weating  Ihe  garb  ol  ordiniiy  town  life,  1 
whichihechlelitems  were  the  cloak  and  Ihe  sward,  and  (1)  il 
cemtdia  it  italro  or  it  rmda.  or  again,  rfe  Inmeya  or  it  aparriuii 
{if.  the  Ihealrical.  spectacular  or  scenic  play),  which  has  kings 
and  princes  for  its  dramatis  personae  and  makes  a  great  display 
of  mechanical  devices  and  decorations.  Besides  the  comtdio, 
the  classic  stage  has  also  a  series  of  titlle  pieces  subsidiary  10  the 
fliy  proper:  Ihe  loa.  or  prologue;  Ihe  tilremtt,  a  kind  of  inter- 
lade  which  afterwards  dcveti^d  inio  the  ttiucli:  the  hriVr,  or 
ballet  trcompanied  with  singing;  and  the  tariuc/ii,  a  sort  of 
operetta  thus  named  after  the  royal  residence  of  La  Zanuela, 
where  the  kings  of  Spain  had  a  theatre.  As  to  the  dramatic 
poetsof  the  golden  age,  even  more  numerous  than  the  lyric  poets 
■nd  the  romancers,  il  b  difficult  to  group  them.  All  are  more 
or  less  pupils  or  imitators  ol  the  great  chief  of  the  new  school. 
Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio;  everything  has  ultimately  to  be 
brought  back  to  him  whom  the  Spanbrds  call  tbe  "  monster  of 
Nature."  Among  Lope's  contemporaries  only  a  lew  poets  of 
Valendi— Caspar  Honorat  de  AguHar  dsfti-ifitj),  Francisco 
Titrega,  Cuillen  dc  Castro,  the  author  of  the  Moctdadii  iti  Cii 
(from  which  CoroeiUe  derived  bis  insph-ai 
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school,  ai  ft  were,  samesAit  leas  tabfecl  to  tlw  master  tbnt 
that  of  Madrid,  wbidi  could  only  win  the  applause  ol  tbe  pubUc 
by  copying  as  exactly  as  possible  tbe  manner  ol  tbe  great 
initiator,  lope  lell  hia  mark  on  all  varieties  of  tbe  camidia, 
but  did  not  attain  equal  excellence  in  all.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  the  comedy  ol  intrigue  (innds),  of  the  cs^  y 
ttpada  class,  and  in  dramas  whose  subjects  are  derived  from 
national  history.  Hia  most  incontesuble  merit  is  lo  have 
given  tbe  Spanish  atage  a  range  and  scope  of  which  it  had 
not  been  previously  thought  capable,  and  of  having  taughl 
his  contemporaries  to  invent  dramatic  situatbns  and  to  cany 
on  a  pkH.  It  is  true  he  produced  little  that  is  peifect:  bis  pio- 
digious  fecundity  and  facility  allowed  him  no  dme  to  muuie 
bis  wotk;  be  wrote  negligently,  considered  the  stage  an  inferior 
department,  good  lor  the  nffo,  and  consequently  did  not  judge 
it  norihy  of  the  same  esteem  as  lyric  or  narrative  poetry  modellsl 
on  tbe  Italians.  Lope'a  first  pupib  eiaggecated  some  of  his 
defects,  but,  at  the  same  time,  each,  according  to  bis  own  taste, 
widened  the  scope  of  the  amtdia.     Antonio  Mira  de  Amescua 

histories  and  lonudias  iitivai.  Gabriel  Tfllet,  better  known 
under  tbe  pseudonym  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  one  of  the  most  Seiible, 
ingenious  and  inventive  of  tbe  dramatists,  displayed  no  less 
talent  in  tbe  comedy  of  conteraponty  manuets  than  in  historical 
dtama.  El  Bvloier  it  SaOla  {Dim  Juan)  is  reckoned  bis 
masterpiece;  but  he  showed  himself  a  much  greater  poet  in 
£f  VtrgimoM  en  palacia.  Den  Ol  ie  In  Calua  Vcria  and 
Uarla  la  Piaiisa.  Finally  Juan  Ruii  de  AUtc«n  tbe  most 
serious  and  most  observant  of  Spanish  dniiDatic  poets,  succeas- 
fuUy  achieved  the  comedy  of  eharaciet  in  La  Veriad  infttioia, 
closely  followed  by  Comeille  in  bis  Untlair.  Most  of  the 
remaining  play-wriien  did  little  but  increase  tbe  number  of 
comtrfinj;  they  added  nothing  to  the  teal  elements  of  the 
drama.  The  second  epoch  of  the  daasicaj  dtama  is  represented 
mainly  by  Pedro  Caldetdn  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  dramatisl 
who  has  obtained  inoM  celebrity  abroad,  where  bis  pieces  have 
been  much  studied  and  admired  (perhaps  extravagenily).  It  ia 
Ctldetfin  who  first  made  honour,  or  more  correctly  tbe  potot  ol 
honour,  an  essential  motive  in  Ihe  conduct  of  his  pctsonages  (e.g. 
£f  lUUice  de  IN  ihiiiri);  it  is  he  also  who  made  the  cfliKifiii  lb  id^ 
y  tspaia  uniform  even  to  monotony,  and  gave  Ihe  comic  "  pan  " 
of  the  crscJHe  (confidential  valet  of  Ihe  caboBtro)  a.  rigidity 
which  it  never  previously  possessed.  Theie  is  depth  and  poetry 
In  Caldetin,  but  alao  vagueness  and  bad  taste.  His  moM 
philosophic  drama,  La  VUa  a  imHo,  Is  a  bold  and  subline 
idea,  but  indistinct  and  feebly  worked  out;  his  oufii  ncro- 
nalatii  give  evidence  of  eitensive  theological  knowledge  and 
deileiily  in  dramatizing  abstcactioiis.  CaldcrAn  was  imitated. 
as  Lope  had  been,  by  exaggerating  his  manner  and  perveiting 
bis  eicellences.  Two  conlempoiaries  deserve  to  be  cited 
along  with  bJm—Ftanclsco  dc  Rojas  Zorilla,  author  of  the  fine 
historic  pUy  Dd  Sty  abaja  ninfiiiw,  and  Augnslln  Moreto, 
author  of  some  pleasant  comedies.  Among  those  who  worked 
lade  of  Luia  (Juiftones 
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iikgs.  began  to  be  thought  puerile.    An  attempt  sras  made 

treat  Ihe  history  of  Spain  in  the  manner  of    Livy,  Saltust, 

id  Tacltua.  whose  methods  of  narration  were  directly  adopted. 

lie  r6lh  centuiy.  however,  still  presents  certain  chioniclen 

ihe  medieval  type,  with  moic  erudition,  pieciuOD  and  the 

.  omise  of  a  ctilicil  faculty.    £11  CrSBia  gcnrrai  ie  EipaHa, 

by  Ambrouo  de  Morala;  the  Comptndh  kisimal  of  Eslfban 

de  Caribay;  and  the  Hiiiaria  general  it  las  ladias  tccidmlaUi, 

by  Antonio  de  Iferrcn,  ore,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  con- 

'    latlons  ol  the  lait  chionicles  of  Castile.    Jet6nimo  de  ZuriU 

mphaticilly  a  scholar;  oa  one  in  the  16th  century  knew 

le  did  bow  to  turn  to  account  documents  and  records  fm 

puipoK  oi  completing  and  comcting  tbe  oamtivei  of  the 
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■ndent  chronklni  hii  AnaUi  dt  la  arm*  it  Arattn  ia  ■  book 
of  grot  value,  iliough  wtitlen  ia  ■  Uboured  ityle.  With  Juui 
At  Muiua  hiiiDcy  aues  to  be  a  mne  compilattoD  oi  f«[>  ot 
a  work  of  pure  fnidition,  ind  become)  a  work  of  ut.  The 
Histaia  dt  Eifaria  by  ibe  cekbraltd  Jouit,  6i«  wrtiien  in 
Latin  (159))  in  Uie  intere«t  «peci»lly  of  foreignei*,  tr«»  afler- 
nntt  rendered  by  its  aulbor  into  nwlitnl  C»slUi«ii;  »1  a  genctil 
wrvey  of  its  hiitory,  well  planned,  well  written  and  well  thought 
out,  Spain  pDta«£«  naihing  th*t  can  be  compared  witb  it. 
Vsrious  works  of  less  eiient— iceounl*  of  more  or  leas  impottant 
epboda  tn  (be  bislocy  of  Spiio — may  take  tbeic  pbce  beside 
Maiiaua'i  great  manumeni :  for  eiami^e,  the  Gutrra  dt  Granada, 
by  Diego  Hunado  de  Mendou  (a  history  of  Ibe  revolt  ot  the 
Uoon  o(  Ibe  Alpujarraa  under  PhiUp  II.)i  wtiiten  aliout  1571, 
ioainediaiely  after  ibe  events,   but   not  published  till   1617; 

the  14th  century,  by  Francisco  dc  Moocada  (d.  1635);  thai  of 
Ibe  revolt  of  Ibe  same  Catalans  during  the  reign  of  Fbilip  IV., 
by  Francises  Manuel  de  McUo,  1  Portuguese  by  bitlb;  and  tbat 
of  the  conquest  of  Meiico  by  Aolonio  de  SaUl.  Each  of  these 
writen  was  moiE  01  leu  Inspired  by  some  Latin  author  one 
piefeiring  Livy,  another  Salluit,  tic.  Most  of  these  iniixttoni 
■n  simewbBt  Kilted,  and  iheit  artifiallily  in  tbe  koog  run 
provei  a>  fatiguing  as  Ibe  beavineai  ol  the  medieval  cfaronidets. 
On  Ibe  olber  hand,  the  hiitotians  oE  tbe  wan  ol  Flauden,  luch 
H  CaHos  Coloma,  Bemaidino  de  Uendoia,  Alonio  VuqucE 
and  FranciKD  Veidugo,  are  lc»  refined,  and  for  thai  veiy  reason 
are  more  vivid  and  more  capable  of  intercsliog  us  in  Ibe  struggle 
of  two  races  » loMgn  Id  each  other  and  of  Bucb  dlKerent  (cnius. 

quests,  they  are  of  two  kinds— either  (1)  memoiis  ol  tbe  actors 
or  wilDEuei  o(  those  great  dnmaa,  as,  i.g-  tbe  Hiiitria  trdadtra 
it  la  (mfniM  dc  h  nwn  EifaHa.  by  Berual  Dial  del  Castillo 
(1401-ijiil,  one  of  the  companions  ol  Corth,  and  the  HiOaia 
it  ia  Indiai,  by  SaclolomE  de  las  Casai,  the  apostle  ft  the 
Indians;  or  (i)  wofka  by  professional  wiilen,  such  as  Francisco 
Lopez  de  QSmara,  official  bistoriognpben  who  wrote  io  Spain 
on  infonnaUon  sent  to  Ibera  from  the  newly-discovered  Unds. 
Letter  writen,  a  ntber  numennis  body  in  Spanish  literaluie. 
ale  nearly  nbted  to  tbe  faisiorians;  in  Isit.  Itllera  mitten  to 
^^  be  read  by  othen  than  the  penoDs  addressed,  or 

Wrttwiw.      '1^  "^y  '^^  revised  afterwards,  are  only  a  method 

del  Folgar  a^^Koded  to  his  CCoru  htvisu  a  series  ol  letters 
on  the  affairs  cj  bis  lime;  and  in  tbe  i£th  century  Antonio 
de  Guevara  (d.  1544]  collected,  under  the  title  of  Efiiltlat 
famUiora,  his  coirespondence  with  his  conlemporaiies,  which 
throws  a  great  light  on  tbe  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  although  it  must  be  used  with  caution  because 
oi  the  numerous  recasts  it  has  undergone.  A  celebnted  victim 
ol  Philip  II,,  Antonio  Pecei  (d.  1611),  revenged  himself  on  his 
■BUIcr  by  relating  in  innumerable  letters,  addressed  during  bis 
exile  to  his  Iriends  and  prolecton,  all  tbe  incidents  of  his 
disgrace,  and  by  selling  to  tbe  ministers  of  Fiance  and  England 
the  secrets  ol  the  Spanish  policy  la  wfiich  he  bad  a  hand; 
■one  ol  these  letters  arc  perfect  qieciniens  of  utbane 
gallanlcy. 

Philosophy  is  rather  poorly  represented  in  tbe  i6lh  and  17th 
centuries  in  the  liletBlun  of  the  vemaculal.  The  grealel 
number  of  the  Spanish  thinken  of  this  ^wch. 
"'•'"'*'' whatever  the  school  to  which  they  belonged— 
scholastic,  Flatonie,  Alistotelian  or  independent — wrote  in 
Latin.  Ascetic  and  myitical  authon  alone  made  use  oE 
tke  vulgar  tongue  for  the  readier  diBusion  ol  their  doctrine 
■.MUt..  "I™"*  ''"  illilerate,  from  whose  ranka  many  of 
^"""'^  their  disciples  were  recruited.  Lub  de  Granada 
(ija4-isBg],  Luk  PoDCe  de  Lete  {tjift-ijol),  Teresa  de 
Jesis  dsrj-isSi),  Pedm  UaHn  de  Chaide  and  S(  John  of 
Ibe  Cress  are  the  brighter  IWta  of  this  dasa  ol  writers. 
Some  of  their  books,  like  tbe  Caia  it  piciimt  of  Luis  de 
Granada, ibcautobioinphyoi  St-nieF«sa.uid  HaUnde  Chaide't 
CtHSB'iieii  if  Hts  Uaglaltit  (isSS),  hava  lAuiDed  K  lutioc 
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MKcess  beyond  tjte  liniU  of  the  Penlitsu]*,  and  have  btflneiieed 

■be  devdi^meni  of  raystlciim  in  France.  The  Spanish  mystic* 
are  not  ozJy  remarkable  lor  the  depth  or  subtlety  of  their 
thoughts  and  tbe  intensity  of  tbe  divine  love  with  which  ibey. 
are  insiured;  many  of  them  are  masters  (tf  Uyle,  and  some,' 
like  St  John  ol  the  Cnaa,  have  composed  verses  vhkh  rank 
with  tbe  most  sublime  in  the  language.  A  nouble  Isct  is  that 
those  who  are  reguded  as  illuminati  piofesi  the  moat  pnctical 
ideas  to  tbe  matter  of  morality.     Nothing  is  more  _ 

sensible,  nothing  les  eciuiic.  (ban  the  manual  of 
domestic  economy  by  Luis  de  Le^ — La  Firjala  ctttia.  I.^ 
moralista  are  numerous  in  tbe  i6tb  sad  iTlh  centuries. 
Some  write  long  and  heavy  ttealisei.  on  the  art  ol  gDvcming, 
the  education  ii  princes,  tbe  duties  of  subjects,  Ac  Pctiro 
Femandea  dc  Navanete's  Caumaeitn  dt  nmirlMSj,  Diego 
de  Saavedra  Fajardo's  Idta  di  im  prlmitt  trisliaia,  Quevedo's 
La  Patuka  dt  Dias  y  iobitrmo  de  Crifto,  give  a  corrcn 
idea  of  the  ability  which  the  Spaniards  have  displayed  in  thia 
kind  of  didactic  bieraiure— ability  of  no  high  order,  lor  the 
Spaniard,  when  he  means  to  eiponnd  a  docttioe,  loses  himsell 
In  distinctions  and  easily  becomes  diHuse,  pedantic  and  obscure. 
But  tbete  is  »  kind  ot  morality  in  which  he  indubitably  eicels. 

and  dream  in  the  style  oE  LucUn,  epistle  alter  the  manner  of 
Juvenal,  or  pamphlet — has  produced  sevenl  masterpieca  and 
a  host  of  ingenious,  caustic  and  amusing  compositions.  Juaa 
de  WiUtt  <d.  isti),  the  most cttebiated  ol  the  Spanish  Prales- 
tsnts.led  Iheny  with  hii  Diploic  diUv^urit'rCaran,  where 
Ibe  great  polilicsd  and  religious  questions  ol  tbe  fint  bsllolirie 

Tbe  meal  eminent  author  In  the  department  of  social  satire, 
ol  IJtenry  sndpoliiical  satire,  is  Queveiio.    Nothing 


dog  spirit 
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iporaiy  society  are  lemoiUlessly  pilloried  and  cruelly 
oisseaeo  in  bis  Siutai  ami  oiher  short  works.  While  this  great 
satirist,  in  philosophy  a  disciple  of  Seneca,  imitates  his  n»s1er 
even  in  his  diction,  he  is  none  the  less  one  of  tbe  most  vigorobs 
and  original  writers  ol  the  i7lh  century.  The  only  serious 
delect  in  his  style  isthslll  is  too  lull,  not  of  figures  and  eiHtbtls. 
but  oE  thoughts.     His  phrases  are  ol  set  purpose  charged  with 

onvey.     Cam- 


ming,  a 
ped  all  tl 


lies  solely  in  the  chgi 
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ly  be  legaided  as  the 
Ballasar  Cracitn,  who 
1641),  in  which  all  the 


published  his  Aiudaa  y  arte  d. 

subtleties    of    concept  him    u 

Gracijin,  who  had  the  gilt  oE  sententious  moralizing  niher  than 

oE  satire,  produced  In  his  C'Hiifii  animated  pictures  ol  Ibe 

society  ol  his  own  day,  while  he  also  displayed  much  Ingenuity 

io  collections  of  political  and  monJ  aphorisms  which  have  won 

Spanish  thought  as  well  as  public  spirit  and  all  other  fann* 
ol  national  activity  began  to  decline  towards  the  dose  ol  Ibe 
I7lh  century.    The  advent  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon, 
and  Ihe  incrcasmg  invasion  of  French  influence  in      Jr^,^ 

science,  frustrated  the  eRorls  of  a  few  writers  who  had 
remained  failbful  to  the  pure  Spanish  ItlditiOD.  In  tbe 
bands  of  Ihe  second-rate  imiiaion  of  Ctldci6n  the  sUge  saok 
lower  and  lower;  lyric  poetry,  already  compromised  by  the 
affected  diction  of  G^goia,  was  abandoned  to  rbymeileis  who 
tried  Io  make  up  byeilnvagance  oi  stylefor  poverty  oE  Ibougbi. 

of  intellectual  production,  appear  in  Ibe  department  of  linguistic 
study.  In  1714  there  was  created,  on  the  model  of  Ihe  French 
academies.  La  Real  Academia  Espaftola,  intended  to  maintain 
tbe  purity  of  the  language  and  to  coreect  its  abuses.  Tl^ 
■cwkmy  set  itsdl  M  once  to. work,  and  in   ififi  began  tlie 


publiolioa  of  its  didiotiuy 
ol  this  uaodalion  lo  the  piiitudc  ot  i 
Gramdiias  it  la  laipta  anidlaaa,  dnwn 
did  not  appciu  till  t;;i.  For  thenew  id 
duccd  into  Spun  qa  Ihe  roult  of  more  in 
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nccuury  I)ut  luihoiitative  uncli 
dc  Luiin,  *d]  read  in  the  titnsl 
disciple  of  Boitcau  and  ihe  Fiendi 
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lutoricians,  yet  not  without 

soil  in  lii>  Palliia  (l^i^|  to 

^men  the  rules  of  the  new  kchool, 

neille'i  dmy  onwanL  Whit  Lui&n 
>  Feyjoo,  B  Benedictine  of  good 
id  for  the  aciencel.  Hii  Ttalro 
iriosu,  collections  of  diasertAtioni 
ol  human  itnovicrige,  fntroducAd 


the  Spaniards  In  the  le^di 

and  a2Burd  prejudic^^  The  itudy  of  Iht 
the  department  of  learned  reHarch  in  the  domain  of  national 
hiitoria  and  lileiatuies  had  an  eminent  r^resenlativc  ui 
Gregorio  May&iu  y  Siscar  (idgg-iySi),  who  worthily  carried 
on  the  great  uadilions  of  the  Renaiuance;  besides  publishing 
good  editions  ol  old  Spaiush  >uIhon,  he  gave  to  tbe  world  in 
1757  a  Riitrka  which  it  still  worth  ointultlng,  and  a  number  id 
learned  tnemoirL  What  may  be  lulled  the  tittiralurt  d^aplmeni 
did  not  recover  much  lost  ground;  it  would  seem  as  il  the  vein 
had  been  ejihausled.  Something  ol  the  old  picaresque  novel 
came  to  life  again  in  the  Fraj  Gtrumlie  of  the  lesuit  Isla,  a 
■>  biographical  roc 
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og  century.    Nevertheless 
e  named    oho   poueued 
ite,  and  whose  collections  of  verse 
a  show  respect  for  the  language.     At  the  head  of  the  new 
■  ■    -en^ndei  Valdfa,  and  ■  ' 

Cofljilei  (1733-1754).  Jost  Igle 
known  by  bii  ItUUias,  Cienlueg 

the  veise  writes  of  the  iSth  century  wno  produced  ones 
and  didactic  poetry  it  is  only  necessary  10  mention  Leandro 
Feinindes  d*  Motaltn  and  Quinlana,  but  the  latter  belongs 
rather  to  the  iqtb  century,  during  tbe  early  part  ol  which  he 

in  lyric  poetry  is  even  exceeded  by  thai  of  the  stage.  No 
kind  of  comedy  or  tragical  drama  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the 
andent  cemtiia,  whaie  platitudes  and  absurdities  ol  thought 
and  cipression  had  ended  by  di:%usting  even  the  least  eiact- 
ing  portion  ol  the  public.  The  attempt  was  indeed  made  tg 
Introduce  the  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of  Fiance,  but  the  siiS 
and  pedantic  adaptations  of  such  writers  at  the  elder  Moralln, 
AgusLin  de  Montiano  y  Luyando  (16*7-1764),  Tomisde  Iriarte, 
Csicia  de  la  Huerta  and  tbe  well-known  economist  Caspar  de 
Jovellanas  failed  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  playgoers.  The 
only  dramatist  who  was  really  successful  in  composing  on  the 
French  paiterri  some  pleasant  comedies,  which  owe  much  of  their 
charm  10  the  great  purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 


im£n  deU 


mtutybyone 


to  an  acquaintance  with  the  curi".!!!  ^>anish 

reign  of  Cbaria  IV.  than  the  interludes  of  this  genial  and  light- 

bearled  author,  who  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Ignacio  Gonzilea 

Tite  struggle  of  the  War  of  Independence  (i3o3-i4),  which 
was  destined  to  have  such  important  consequences  in  the 
na  world  of  politics,  eiened  no  immediate  influence  on 

C—^T-     the  literature  of  Spain.     One  might  have  expected 
'     be  liaini  oi  the  whole  aatioD  igainK 


5tt  occurred.  Not  only  the  Bftaneaaia  (as 
Ibosc  were  called  who  had  accepted  the  new  r^^me),  but  also 
tbe  most  ardent  partisans  ot  the  palriolic  cause,  CDnlinned  in 

in  bis  odes  jseacbed  to  his  compalriats  the  duty  of  resistance, 

by  his  literary  doctrines  he  remains  a  man  ot  tbe  iSIh  century. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Martinet  de  la  Rosa,  who,  though  less 
powerful  and  impressive,  had  a  greater  iatlependence  of  spirit 
und  a  more  highly  trained  and  *^^i*iM^fl  uite.     And  when  roman- 


y  into  Si 
9irit  and  habits  of  the  tBth  I 
Ne  poets  and  prose  writers  of  t 
an  to  England  or  to  Germany. 


The  first  decidedly 
irisbed  about  iS^a 


Was  tbe  duke  of  Rivas;  no  one  succeeded  be 
the  genius  of  ^nin  sad  the  tendencies  of  modem  poetry;  his 
poem  Ei  tlon  txftsiU  and  hii  drama  of  Dtn  Almra  S  la  }utnt 
dtl  Sim  bekmg  as  much  to  tbe  old  TBmonai  and  old  theatre 
ol  Spain  si  to  tbe  romantic  ^irit  ol  1830,  On  the  other  hand, 
£q>ninceda,  who  has  sometimes  been  csUed  the  Spanish  Hniset, 
savours  much  leia  of  the  sail  than  tbe  duke  of  Rivas;  he  is  a 
(Osniopolitan  romantic  ol  tbe  school  of  Byron  and  the  Frencb 
imitalol>  of  Byron;  an  exclusively  lyric  poet,  be  did  not  live  ' 
long  cDOu^  to  give  full  proof  of  bis  genius,  but  what  he  has 
left  isoftenaiiuiBilc.  Zocilla  has  a  more  flexible  and  exuboint, 
but  much  more  unequa].  talent  than  Espronceda,  and  if  tbe 


been 


■>  little  it 
■  should  have  produced  u 
ude  of  hasty  performance 
matured,  his  Dim  Jua: 
11  o(  the  legend 


much;  nevcrtheiesi 
brought  ot     ■ 


before  Ihey  had 
i  fantai-- 


by  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Moliire, 

romanticism.  In  the  dralnatic  literature  ol  this  period  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  tragedy  more  than  the  comedy  is  modelled 
on  the  examples  furnished  by  the  Frsich  drama  of  the  Restora- 
tion;  thus,  il  we  leave  out  of  account  the  play  by  Garcia  Cuti- 
trta,  entitled  Ei  Trm4ar,  which  inspired  Verdi's  wdl-known 
opera,  and  Let  Amoula  di  Tend,  by  Hartsenbusch,  and  a  few 
others,  all  the  dramatic  work  belonging  to  this  date  reiaUi 
more  or  leas  the  manner  of  tbe  professional  plsywrighta  of  tbe 
tatrea,  while  on  the  other  hand  tbe  amaiy  of 
preserves  a  certain  otf^nality  and  ■  genuiM  local 
An  de  los  Heneros,  who  wrote  a  bundled  comadka 
ie  of  them  of  the  £rtt  order  in  tbeii  kind,  apan 
ct  that  tfaefr  diction  is  of  remarkable  excelkna^ 
great  fidelity  to  tbe  tradition  of  the  17th  centuy; 


highest  talent,  m 
be  baa  tevetal  fc 
keenly  observant  spirit,  remaikably  sober  and  clear  as  a  writer, 
be  was  ^lecially  successful  in  the  political  pamphlet,  the  ortkif 
d'actiaiiii,  in  which  he  ridicules  without  pity  tbe  vices  and 
oddities  of  hit  oonlemporsries;  hia  rtpulation  is  much  more 
Urgely  due  to  these  letters  than  either  to  bis  plays  or  bis  novd 
El  Donai  it  Dan  Exriqai  d  DeliatU.  With  Larra  must  be 
associated  two  other  humoristic  writers.  The  first  of  these  i) 
Mcsonero  Ronuu»t,  whose  £rcflui  mairiiauts,  although  <£ 
less  literary  value  than  Lam's  article,  give  pleasure  liy  their 
good-natured  gaiety  and  by  the  curioui  details  they  furnish 
with  regard  to  the  contemporary  society  of  Madrid.  Tbe  otha 
Is  Estfbanea  Calderon,  wbo  in  his  Bsctnai  andaliaat  sought  to 
revive  the  manner  of  lbs  satirical  and  picaresque  writers  of  tbe 
17th  century;  in  a  uselessly  archaic  language  of  his  am,  tesae- 
laicd  with  fragments  taken  from  Cervantes.  Quevedo  and  otbin, 
he  has  delineated  with  a  somewhat  artZfidaJ  grace  various 
~'~ '' idalu^o  or  Madrid  life.     The  moat  pmml- 
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to  rcatoTc  to  honour  Ibe  old 
1y  ill  rananas.  which  he  had 
b  he  publiihcd  highly  estMoied 


even  after  iSjo,  aod  continiHd  to  divide  the  literary  world 
hUo  tvo  opposing  caiopit  the  nciir  geoenLtion — thai  which 
occupied  Ihe  sceoe  From  1840  till  atwut  1868 — had  other  pre- 

wu  now  txing  aimed  at  was  the  CTtation  ai  H  ncvr  literature 
which  ahouM  be  truly  national  and  no  longci  a  mere  echo  of 
■hat  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  To  the  queation  whether  modem 
Spain  has  luccecded  In  calling  into  existence  such  a  Llerature, 

that  in  every  speciea  o[  composition,  the  gravest  a)  ncll  as  the 
lighicst,  it  can  show  worlu  of  geonine  talent;  but  many  of  thero 
are  slriidngly  deGcicDt  in  ociginality;  all  of  tbcm  either  bear 
unmlstalublc  trace*  ol  imiuiion  ol  foreign  models,  or  show 
(mon  Di  leis  happily)  the  ioipiinlof  Ihe  older  literaluieoF  the 
i;th  century,  to  «4iich  Ihc  bisLorical  critidsn  of  Ductn  and  Ihe 

Foreign  influence  is  most  dearly  marked  in  the  work  ol 
Ventura  dc  la  Vega  tiSoT-iECs),  whose  relationship  to  the 
"  rM«.  younger  Moratln,  and  thetelore  to  Moll*re,  is 
^^  unmistakable  in  £1  Humhrc  ik  mundn  (i!4;),  a  piece 
writteu  after  a  long  apprenticeship  spent  in  translating  French 
plays.  Among  (hose  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the  dramiLic 
iyslcm  established  by  Lope  de  Vega  were  Aureliano  Fem&ndca- 
Cuetn  y  Orbe  (1816-1^)  and  Francisco  Stnchcz  de  Castro  (d. 
1878} ;  the  fortner  in  Ahvi}  Caiw,  and  the  latter  in  Htimenttildc, 
produced  examples  of  ingenious  reconstruction,  which  testified 
to  their  scholarship  but  failed  to  interest  the  public  permanenlly. 
A  fusion  of  early  and  later  methods  is  discernible  in  Ihc  plays 
of  Adclardo  L6pci  de  Ayala  and  Taihsyo  y  Baus.    Campoamor 

intelligence  cast  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  preseotation,  and  were  probably  not  intended  for  the  stage. 
NAiyn  de  Arce  in  Ei  Ha  de  UHa  produced  an  impressive  drama, 
«a  weQ  as  scverel  plays  writlen  in  collaboration  with  Antonio 
de  Hurtado,  before  he  found  his  true  vocation  as  a  lyric  poet. 

aought  in  Josf  Echegaray,  n^ose  earlier  plays — such  n  La 
Eifea  id  tcnfadtr  and  £11  cJ  fuHa  de  la  apiia—ue  In  the 
Tomanlic  style;  in  his  later  works  be  attempts  the  solution  at 
■odsl  problems  or  the  symbolic  drama.  Such  pieces  as  Ei  Gran 
CalolB.  El  Hijt  de  Dob /luii  and  £J  £««i  diu  indicate  a  careful 
Mudy  of  the  yoimger  Dumas  and  Ibsen.  Duing  tbe  last  few 
yean  his  popi^arily  has  shown  signs  of  waning,  and  the  copious 
dramatist  has  translated  ficni  tbe  Catalan  at  least  one  play  by 
Angel  Guimcri(b.  184;].  To  Echegaiay's  school  belong  Eugenia 
Sell^  (b.  iSd4),  author  of  £1  Nadu  sfndiam,  Ei  Cids  6  etnefc 
ud  La  Idujer  de  Lolk,  and  Leopoldo  Caoo  y  Masas  (b.  tS44), 
whose  best  productions  are  La  Uaripcta,  Gloria  and  La  Fotwn- 
tfru,  an  admirable  example  of  coi>cise  and  pointed  dialogue. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  icat  Feliu  y  Codioa  ( .843-1807), 
t  Catalan  who  wrote  two  vigorous  playi  entitled  La  Daiares 
and  Uoria  del  CtuifUn;  Joaquin  Dicenta  (b.  1860),  wTiose  Juait 
Jtsi  showed  daring  talent;  and  cspedaUy  Jacinto  Benaveate 
(b.  1866),  a  dramatist  wbosc  mordant  vigour  and  knowledge  of 
•tBge<fl[ect  is  marufesst  in  Ld  Comida  de  lot  jieroi  and  Rstoi  dt 
Nf*ii.  In  a  lighter  vein  mnch  luccess  has  attended  the  eSorta 
ol  HigutI  Echegaay  (b.  1848),  whose  buoyant  humour  is  in 
quaint  contrast  with  bis  brother's  sepulchral  gloom,  and  Vital 
An  (b.  i8;i)  and  Kicardo  dc  la  Vega  (b.  1858}  deserve  Ihe 
popularity  ithich  they  have  «ot^  the  first  by  El  ScHer  Ctra 
and  the  aeoDDd  by  Ftfa  la  Jrucscjboia,  excellent  specimens  of 
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i.  Espronceda  and  Zorrilla  one  mote  to  foreign  modeli 

than  eilhcc  Campoamor  or  NliAci  de  Arte.     It  is  true  tbat 

"  ropoamot  has    been   described,    most    frequently        — __ 

foreign  critics,  as  a  disciple  of  Heine,  and  un-        "™" 

ibtedly  Campoamor  suggests  to  cosmopolitan  readers  somc- 

Dg  ol  Heine's  concentrated  pathos;  but   he  has  nothing 
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1   in   his 


li-philosophic  fashion  a 

iquity.— 'the  tradition  of  expressing  lyrical  emotion  in  four 
or  eight  lines  which  finds  its  moat  fanmdy  manifest  at  ion 
in  the  five  volumes  of  Ciiiri>i  fopiilara  tipaHalti  edited  by 
Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin.  No  less  national  a  poet  was 
N&liez  de  Arce,  in  whose  verses,  though 'the  sentiment  and 
reflection  are  often  commonplace,  the  workmanship  is  of 
tirepioachable  finish.  His  best  performance  is  CrilaidefcoMftiite 
(187;),  a  series  of  impasdoned  eihortations  to  concord  issued 
during  the  civil  war  which  preceded  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  An  ineffectual  poUiidin.  Nljflei  de  Arce 
:ory.  but  producet' 
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ented  by  a  ungle  volume  of  pocins  as 
estnint  a>  for  a  deep  tendemess  which 
'artas    A  Maria  and  in  the  poignant 


oubtlul,  and  in 
bsence  of  genuine  feeling  degenerated   into 

nalily  was  Joaquin  Matfa  Blrtiina  (1850- 
voured  to  transplant  the  pes^mistlc  spiiit  of 
to  Spanish  swl.  Barttina's  cnide  matciiilism 
Is  wholly  wanting  in  the  stately  impassabilrly 
and  his  form  is  defective;  but  he  has  force, 
rage,  and  the  best  vene*  in  Alf  (1876)  are 
en.  The  Andanle,  y  alltpoi  and  Crmwi  y 
el  Reina  {igj6-]qo;)  have  a  delightful  Anda- 
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English 
^"a  poets"  was  Am6s  de  Escalante  y  Prieto  (iSji'-iooj}, 
tter  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  "Juan  Garcia,"  whose 
:ulty  of  poetic  description,  revealed  only  to  the  few  who  hid 
id  his  verses  In  the  edition  privately  circulated  in  1890,  is 
w  generally  recognized.  The  vein  of  religious  sentiment 
through  Escalante's  most  chaiactcrislic  lyrics  was 
1  by  Luis  Ramirez  Manfnu  y  Cuerteio  (d.  1874). 
no,  unoer  the  pseudonym  of  "  Larmig,"  wrote  venei  impreg- 
aled  with  Chiistian  devotion  aa  well  at  with  asioister  melan- 
holy  which  finally  led  him  to  commit  suicide.  TIk  most 
iicrcsting  of  ihe  younger  pools  are  pnviacials  by  sympathy 
r  nMtoa,  U  not  b}-  birth.    Salvador  Rueda  (b.  iSj?).  <»  hi* 


also 
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loi  Ibc  Culiiiu  unoriEy  and  pomp;  \'i<CDlc  Medina  (b.  1S66) 
in  Aitci  nturiiaiui  and  La  Caniin  jt  h  liurria  icproducd  M-iih 
vivid  inlcrrEity  the  alni«phere  of  Ihe  Kfuidin  Dtchard-countiy; 
Juan  Atcovcr  and  Miguel  Costs,  boib  natives  al  Majocca.  telc- 
bialc  their  iilind  ucnccy  witii  luminous  piclurcsqueniu  o( 
[JiraM.  The  roll  ol  Spuiish  pocU  may  close  with  Ibe  name  of 
Jos*  Mlrfa  Gabriel  y  CalSn  (d.  1905).  vibo=c  KpulMion  depcndj 
chicRy  on  the  vtna  cnliiled  "  El  Ami"  in  CatUHaiitu;  C^btici  y 
CaI5n  wu  extrenitly  unequal,  and  bii  range  of  subjects  wa; 
litniicd,  but  in  EJAma  be  produced  a  poem  which  ii  iinsuipaucd 
in  modem  Spanish  poelry.  The  fadiiiy  v-r'th  nbicb  vcrics  of  a 
tind  can  be  nritlcn  in  Spanish  has  made  Spain  a  nest  of  singing- 
biids;  but  Ihe  chief  names  have  been  alicady  mcntioDcd,  and 

Since  iSjo  there  has  been  a  notable  renaissance  of  the  Spanish 
navel.  Femin  Caballcto  is  entitled  10  an  honourable  placi-  in 
-^^  liteiarj-  history  as  perhaps  the  first  to  revive  the  native 

realism  which  HIS  temporarily  checked  by  the  romantic 
movement.  In  all  that  concerns  truth  and  art  die  is  nipflioi 
to  ihe  once  popular  Manuel  Fcmindn  y  Gooiilct  (d.  18S8), 

and  ^outd  bum  his  novels  al  the  loot  ol  ii,  A  Spaoi&h  Dumas, 
he  equals  ihe  French  author  in  (ccundiiy.  mvoilion  and  resource, 
and  some  of  his  laics — such  as  El  Cecinrro  de  jh  najf$tad.  Lbs 
Hi«fics  it  111  Mfujarrai  and  Mania  Cil— 


more  and  more  recUeu  in  his 
last  sank  to  Ihe  level  of  his  in 
Ibltowed  Fcmin  CabaJlero  In  < 
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ling  character,  and  his  pic 
not  naming  in  ii1crar>'  charm,  and  went  nis  roaa  01  incDnif;iDie 
optimism  amid  the  applause  of  the  crowd.  His  conlcmpoiaTy. 
Pedro  Antonio  de  Abic^n,  is  remembered  chiefly  aslhe  aulhor 
of  El  Simdrrrt  it  I'a  pliBs,  a  peculiarly  Spanish  tale  of  picaresque 
malice.  Ncilher  Tnieba  nor  Alarcfin  could  have  developed 
into  great  artists;  the  first  is  too  falsetto,  the  second  is  loo 

country  life  into  a  pale  arcadian  idyll,  Trueba  ftowned  upon 
one  of  his  neighbours  nhose  methods  were  eminently  realistic. 
Jbse  Maria  de  Pcreda  is  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of 
realistic  fiction  in  Spain,  and  ibe  boldness  of  his  eiperiment 
itarileda  gen  waiion  of  readers  accuiiomcd  to  FemSn  Caballero's 
feminine  reiiccnce  and  Tniebi's  deliberate  conventionality. 
Jlotcover,  I'ercda'i  reactionary  political  vieits— loo  frequently 
obtruded  in  bis  imaginalivc  ntitk— alienated  from  him  the 
sympathies  of  ihe  growing  Liberal  element  in  the  country;  but 
the  power  which  stamps  his  E^cnas  ntonta^t^  was  at  once 
appreciated  in  the  notihem  provinces,  and  by  slow  degrees  he 
imposed  himself  upon  the  academic  critics  of  Madrid.  So  long 
as  Fereda  deals  wiih  country  folk,  sailors,  fishermen,  i^iecis 
of  sea  and  land,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise,  (or  he  under- 
stands the  poor,  hits  upon  the  mean  between  conventional 

of  natural  beauty.    His  hand  was  far  less  certain  in  dsciibing 

revealed  points  of  novelty  in  his  descriptions  of  the  common 
things  ol  life.  Fereda  is  realistic,  and  be  Is  teal.  His  rival, 
Juan  Valera,  is  not,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  realislic, 
but  he  is  no  less  real  in  his  own  wider  province;  he  has  neither 
Pcteda's  energy  nor  ausicrily  of  purpose,  but  has  a  more  in- 
fallible tact,  a  larger  eiperience  of  men  and  n-omcn,  and  his 
sceptical  raillery  ii  as  effective  a  moral  commentary  as  Pereda's 
Christian  pessimism.  In  V'alera's  Ptpila  Jlmlna  and  DaHa 
Lm.  and  in  Fercda's  Sstiiao.  we  have  a  Irioof  Spanish  heroines 
•rtao  des«rv«  their  fame:  Pefnla's  b  the  more  vigDroua,  fuU- 


bloocied  talent,  as  Valtra'a  is  the  own  seductive  and  pUiiciui; 

yet,  much  as  they  diSec.both  are  esseuiially  native  in  the  quality 
oi  their  genius,  system  and  phrasing.  Benito  Pirei  Cald6s 
gave  a  new  life  to  the  historical  novel  in  his  huge  series  entitled 
Episodias  tuuionaltt.  a  name  perhaps  suggested  by  the  Stmutiu 
tialitnaHx  o[  Eicknunn-Chalriani  but  Ibe  subjects  and  lenii- 
ment  oi  these  forty  volumes  are  intensely  local.  The  colouring 
of  the  Episodiat  HociiiHalu  is  so  brilliant,  tbdt  incident  is  10 
varied  and  10  lull  of  interesl,  their  spiiii  so  stirring  and  palriotlc, 
liiat  the  bom  Spaniard  easily  forgives  their  fiequenl  proliiity, 
their  insistence  on  minute  details,  their  loose  construction  and 
their  uneven  Myle.  Their  appeal  is  iiresisliblei  there  is  no  aueb 
unanimous  apptobalion  oi  the  politico-religious  novels  such  as 
DaOa  Pcrjala,  Gloria  and  Lcii  Fad.  each  of  which  nay  be  re- 
garded as  a  rHKu  tl  liiit.    The  quick  response  of  P^ei  CaldAs 

the  literary  atms^ere,  made  il  inevitable  that  be  should  come 
under  the  influence  of  French  naluialiam,  as  he  does  in  La 
FiohibidoiaAi'o,  i?edfjdaJ,  but  his  conversion  was  temporary,  and 
tvo  forcible  novels  dealing  nith  contemporary  life— ^drJuhMl 
y/dcfitXdand  AtiiflGntrta — mark  the  third  place  in  the  devel^>- 
uuBt  of  a  susceptible  taleul.  The  true  Jeader  of  the  naluialtslic 
scbool  in  Spain  is  Armando  Palado  ValdCs,  whose  faculty 
of  aitisiic  selection  was  lim  di^ayed  in  £1  Scllaritii  Odmit. 
Two  subsequent  works— JforU  y  iiailn  and  La  Hirmaia  San 
Sulpicia—niKd  hopes  that  ^win  had,  ui  Palacio  Valdjs,  a 
novelist  ol  the  first  order  to  succeed  Pereda  and  Valera;  but  in 
La  Etpuma  and  La  Fc,  (wo  social  studies  which  caused  all  the 
more  sensalion  because  they  contained  caricatures  ol  well- 
known  personages,  the  author  fcdlowed  the  French  current, 
ceased  to  be  nationa]  and  did  not  become  cosmopolitan.  His 
latest  books  are  more  origina]  and  interesting,  though  they 
scarcely  fulfil  his  early  promise.  Anothtr  novelist  »bo  for  a 
lime  divided  honours  vriih  Palacio  Vald£s  was  the  lady  who 
publishes  under  her  maiden  lumie  of  Emilia  Pardo  Baz&n.  The 
powerful,  repellent  pictures  of  peasant  life  and  the  ethical  daring 
of  Lai  Faioi  dt  USae  and  La  Madre  Nalarale^a  ate  set  oS  by 
graphic  passages  of  description;  in  later  work!  the  aulhoi  chofe 
icbs  questionable  subjects,  and  tb 
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LSsaro,  the  story  of  a  priest  who  finds  himself 
forced  to  lay  down  his  orders;  this  work  was  naturally  denounced 
by  the  clerical  party,  and  onhodoiy  declared  equslty  against 
Ei  Enmite  and  Dalci  y  labiesa;  more  impartial  critics  agree 
in  admiring  Ficon's  power  of  awakening  sympathy  and  interest, 
his  gift  ol  minute  psychological  analysis  and  his  eiquisile  diction. 
No  suspicion  of  heterodoiy  ituchcs  to  Manud  PoloyPeyrolAn, 
Iho  author  ol  Ihw  charming  story  La  Tta  Latliai,  not  to  the 
Jesuit-Luis  Coloma  (b,  tg^i),  who  obtained  a  fleeting  triumph 
with  PequeiUtcif  in  which  Ihe  writer  satimed  the  fashionable 
society  of  which  he  had  been  an  omameDi  before  his  conversion. 
Juan  Ochoa  (d,  1899)  showed  promise  ol  the  highest  order  in 
his  two  short  stories,  E2  Amado  diiclptio  and  f/n  aima  dt  Dim 
and  Angel  Canivet  (d.  iM)  produced  in  tor  Trabajit  dd  in- 
JatiiflbiE  crcador  Pio  Cid,  a  slrigular  philosophical  romance,  rich 
in  ideas  and  fctidlous  In  eiptosion,  though  lacking  in  narrative 
interest.  With  him  may  be  mentioned  Eicaido  Madas  Ficavea 
(d.  tSo9),  author  of  La  Titrra  dt  campu,  who  died  prematurely 
before  his  undoubted  talent  had  resched  maturity.  Of  the 
younger  novelists  the  most  notable  in  reputation  and  achieve- 
ment is  Vicente  Biases  Ibifiu  (b.  1S66)  who  began  with 
pictures  of  Valencian  provincial  Ufa  in  Flor  dt  mayo,  made 
romance  the  vehicle  of  rcvoltiiionary  propaganda  in  La  Caudral 
and  La  Herdt,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Zola  in  one  of  bis 
latest  books,  La  Maja  dtsntida.    Blasco  IbiBei  lacU  WUe  and. 
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renuuktblc  tiunplu  u(  trulUul  impreuionisni.  Rainin  del 
Valle-IncUn  (b.  1S69)  lends  lo  preciotily  In  CerU  dt  amor  and 
Pltr  ii  uxiidad,  but  ti«b  in  fineSK  and  piticnt  obKrvation; 
J.  Kutiaa  Ruii  (b.  18;6)  it  willici  and  weightier  in  taj  Cbb/^- 
tgui  ife  un  ptqucxo  filliefn  and  ihe  other  sioiiei  which  be  pub- 
lishes under  Ihe  pieudonym  of  "  Auitia,"  but  he  1»cks  much  of 
V>He-Inciin'>  piciuiesque  and  peiceplive  fatuity;  Pio  Baroja'j 

«pre»sion  in  El  Camino  it  ptrftctUn  »nd  Auma  nja,  ond 
Cngoria  Martfne*  Sion  (h.  iMi)  hu  shown  tonsidorable 
nuiecy  of  ihe  diScullio  of  the  short  stonr  in  Paicua  ficrida 
ind  Sol  ie  la  larit. 

Th*  lendency  of  Spanish  historical  sludenls  Is  rather  to  collett 
the  raw  maierisl  of  history  than  10  write  bistoty.  Antonio 
Cinovai  del  Caitillo  w»»  absorbed  by  politics  lo 
^SiSm,  '*'*  '*"*  "'  litetalure,  for  his  Entaye  Lrbri  la  iBio  dc 
Auilria  n  EsfaHa  is  ample  in  intormaiion  and 
impaitial  in  fudgmenii  the  composition  is  hasty  *nd  the  style 
b  often  ponderous,  but  many  passages  denote  a  genuine  literary 
Iicully,  which  the  anthor  was  prevented  from  developing.  The 
Hillatiadlltl  Vfjr/Kloi,  in  which  AurelianoFemindei-Guerray 
Orbe  colUhorated  with  Eduirdo  de  Hinojoia,  illuminaies  an 
obscure  but  important  period.  Francisco  Cfirdenas  {1S16- 
1S93)  in  his  Hiiltria  dt  la  praptiedad  IcrrHtrial  a  Espafa  did 
tor  Spain  much  Ihat  Maine  did  lor  England.  Eduardo  Ttia 
Pujol  (b,  iSjo)  in  his  Hiilnria  di  lai  imliluciimii  de  la  Eipana 
tada  (1S96)  supplements  the  work  of  Fern&ndei-Cuem  and 
Hinojosa,  Ihe  latler  of  whom  has  published  1  standard  ireatiae 
entitled  Hiiloria  dd  dotcha  tamam,.  Joaquin  Costa's  EsKidios 
ibtriiai  (189O  and  CfUrlitiima  ayarie  r»  Eipa«t  (1S9!)  have 
been  praised  by  eipeiti  for  their  minute  research  and  e»att 
enidition;  but  his  Paala  popular  (ijwJWa  y  milalatfa  y  lilire- 
lura  idla-kiiponai,  in  which  a  most  ingenious  attempt  is  made 
to  tttwistilule  Ihe  literary  history  of  a  remote  period,  appeal) 
to  a  wider  circle  of  educated  readers.  The  monographs  ol 
Francisco  Codera  y  Zaidin  (b.  iBjfi),  of  Cesireo  Fernlndei  Duio 
(i8]o-i9oj),  ol  Francisco  Fernindei  y  Coniilei  (b.  iSjj),  of 
Cumersindo  Aiciraie  (b.  1S40),  and  of  many  others,  such  as  tlie 
Jesuit  epigraphisi  Fidel  Fila  y  Calomf,  are  valuable  conlrihu- 
llons  to  the  siill  unwriilen  history  of  Spain,  but  are  addressed 
chiefly  to  specialists.  Many  of  the  results  of  these  tnveatigatora 
art  embodied  by  Rafael  Allamira  y  Crevea  (b.  I»66)  in  his 
Hisiorh  de  EifiaMa  ydtla  civitiiaciiit  espaHala,  now  in  progress. 
Ijletary  criticism  in  Spain,  even  more  than  elsewhere,  is  too 
often  bfected  by  intolerant  party  spirit.  It  was  difficult  lor 
Leopoldo  Alas  ("  Clarln  "1  lofecogniae  any  merit  in  the  work  ol 
ft  reactionary  writer,  but  hts  prejudice  was  loo  manifest  to 
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It  of  the  mordant  type,  li 
■  it  who  is 


a  Liberal,  Pascual  de  Cayangos  y 
Arce  and  Manuel  MiM  y  Fontanals  escaped  from  the  quarrels  ol 
contemporary  schools  by  confining  their  studies  to  the  past,  and 
Mircelino  Mentndeiy  Pelayo  has  eatned  a  European  reputation 
in  the  same  province  o(  historical  crilicijm.  Among  his  lollowers 
who  have  attained  distinction  it  must  lufiice  to  mention  Ramfin 
Men(nde>  Fidal  (b.  1869),  author  ol  La  Uytnda  dt  tat  in]anUt 
de  Lara  (1897),  i  hiilliani  piece  of  scientific,  reconslnictlve 
cTilicism;  Francisco  Rodrlguei  Marin  (b.  1855).  who  haa  pub- 
lished valuable  studies  on  ifith  and  ITth  century  authors,  and 
adds  lo  his  gills  as  an  investigator  the  charm  of  an  alembicated, 
archaic  style;  Emilio  Courelo  y  Mori  (b.  iSsg).  who,  besides 

I  Enriqiw  de  Vilkena.  Vilia- 

ind  RunAn  de  la  Cnu;  and 

irlfn  (b.  iSts),  whose  elaborate  bio- 


mediana,  Tina 
Adolfo  Bonma  y  Sai 
graphy  of  Juan  Luis 


il  monograph! 


Molina,  Irilrli 


le  younger  gencralioD. 
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U  volt,  . .. 
ti  Callardo'a 
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ind  BMiMlata  klif^...  . _  

Yrei  Bayer  (4  vola,.  Madrid,  17M).  Supple 
..«...,-.,  .v,»»-.^  ,-tno\onK  i<aA  CaAltfdft'i Emaye  it  aria  hIJio- 
leia  ripaMtlo  A  Mm  nnsy  ctnases  (4  vols..  Madrid,  1S61-1889), 
edited  bv  M.  R.  Zairo  del  Valle  and  Joi«  Sancho  Ra>'6n;  Pedn 
Salvi  y  ^lalUn'i  Caialtfa  de  la  biUvUHa  dt  Salvd  (1  vols.,  ValeKii. 
1871);  lamei Lyman  WTiiincy'iCimtotiir 0/1*1  S^iiiiti*iiii»r»*»J 
</  II"  Pwl'iiut  Bpaki  btq^rarlml  ij  '^"'1'  Taintr  It  ISe  Besin 
Putik  Litrary  |BMion,  1879):.  ttomingo  Carcla  fVres,  Caldunji 

For  incunablea  ihe  ben  authority  ia  Contlido  HaeUcr,  Bibliat^f* 
tbirica  dii  ii{Jg  at.  (the  Hague  and  LeiniiE,  19D4).  Of  paeni 
hiuories  the  moU  eileniive  is  George  TicEiw'a  flUlary  aj  SftniA 
LiUnuurt  (j  vols..  New  Vorb,  1840,  and  6Ih  ed,.  3  vuli..  Bouu, 
1B71)  which  il  partirularly  valuable  ai  regards  bibtloKiiphy: 
additional  inlonnation  ii  embodied  in  Ibe  German  Irantlalion  of 
ihia  mA  by  N.  H.  Julius  (t  volt..  Leiptig.  iBsi)  and  the  lupole- 
•neni  by  F.J,  Wolf  (1S67)!  and  Ihe  SpaniJh  tcanJalion  by  Pa^ 
de  GayaiKoi  and  Eanque  de  Vcdia  (4  vol*-,  Madrid,  ]S«e-iBs6)  nuy 
be  coHulled  with  profit.  On  a  >inallcT  acale  aie  C.  Baist.  Dit 
spaHuekt  LiUtntur  (Slrasburg.  1^7)  in  ihe  arcond  votume  oT  ihe 
Cmaifrui  dtr  mraniifitn  Piilalaiie  (pi.  ii.),  H.  Butler  Clarke. 
Spanish  LilrraUirt  (London,  1893);  Rudolph  Beer,  Spaniiiti 
LiltraluvtliiiUt  (Lfipiii.  190J);  Philipp  Auguu  Becker,  Ct- 
Khitkte  irr  spanixktn  LtlrrafMr  (Slrafibjiv,  rQ04).    The  Ihree  laal- 

dt  la  liUifali.re  tspatnele  (Paris,  lOoS)  and  J.  Fi'limautice-kcUy, 
HiiUry  oj  Spaniik  LiUraMre  (Landsn,   litfi;  Spanish  Irani'laiiun, 
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,., .g74).    Jos«  , 

toi  RibB,  Hiilma  irilitB  de  la  tileraluia  etpaKtla  (7  vols.,  Madrid, 
I«6l-ll6s),  ia  dflFuiive  and  iuaurate.  but  gives  nieful  informal 
concerning  the  period  before  Ihe  IMh  century.  On  Ihe  drama 
most  tolid  works  ire  Cayetano  Albeno  de  la  Barrera  y  t-eira 
Caldleia  biUlepif"  y  bwfra^'  del  Itatre  asJifus  eipaHei  (Madi 


iM):C°Wre?i 


^'^il^ 


mie."  In  Sliidj  di  fiielt^a'riimiiaa,h 
_  jlanla  y  Mon^  CttUrarriitti  nki  la  li 
(Madrid.  1904).    Adolf 


m  at  SrvilU  (Seville.  iM); 

[la  hiblioteca  palatina-cui- 

15  (Rome,  11 


liiilun  iilttalnr  wd  JCu;    . .  _,_  ...  ,. ... 

iSS4),  a  valuable  woili  when  publiihcd  and  siill  10  be  read  >ith 

faiion  by  Eduardo  de  Mice:  it  is  in  coune  of  being  tuperwded  by 
Wilhebn  Cniienach-i  Cukicklt  dt>  tMtttn  Dramas,  of  which  three 
vDlumea  have  already  appcand  (Hatle.  iSgi-iooi).  Two  fluent  and 
agreoible  wDiki  on  ihe  lubjcci  are  Adoll  SchacfTer,  Ctiil-uSli  in 

"W  Caitel.  EiiainultlUtIrt  tspa^  (i  nSi.  Pant,  iMi).   Julius 

^,, ..  -'"---—-'- "--TiafQiniig,, 871-1875),  which foonspart 


wi.  «oj(a  ■.Hil/ej  rflai  (11  volt  alrtailv 
■o&l  lorm  a  sutislam  iai  hiMory  01  Spani.h 
Orlrejirl  dt  la  navrla  (Madrid,  r^of-J^O?) 

,  Sladrid,  tBoi)  by  Leopoldo  Augusto  de 
:  Francisco  Blanco  Garcia,  La  IMenlura 
volt,  Madiid.  i»91-ie94l,  il  uaefiil  and 
lulled  with  caution,  owiu  to  the  wiiicr's 

.....nies  of  Leopoldo  Aha.  The  hrilory  ot 
ced  by  Francisco  Femlndei  y  Conillei, 
™to  n  EiHfli  dmle 
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dla$  (Madrid,  1870) 
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(Heabronn,  1878), 


rtde  dm  Juan  IT.  roidt  CirnUt 

...  .    _  nir  fEi(<ifiM  (J  vola,.  Pari* 

.  PiAeyrs.  Ei  Kfmaaliiiiins  en  Etpata  (Piiri^ 
t-Kelly,  CToWwi  on  Spanltli  Lileralart  (London. 
Ilrj««ijiif  (Palis)  and  the  BuUelin  Inipaniqnt 
iDUKinun;  air  H|irrlally  dedicated  to  Hudies  on  Ihe  literary  hitfory 
of  Spain,  and  articks  oa  the  sutijccl  appear  from  liow  to  time  b 
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JttiiMina,  tit  Ztiliciriflfir  nrntHiKlii  rwUdCiauid 

nrsJbkuHo,  u  >Ik  in  liadim  Lanpiaf  Nolu  (Baltimon)  and  Ike 

1.  CaUIax  Liitratare.—Ahhaagh  ihe  Ciulut  luigtugc  is 
ttvply  a  biMch  oi  the  uutlieni  GiUo-Romui,  the  liiemtun, 
IWB7  If  In  iU  origin  it  leul,  itacmld  be  conaidered  u  lupple- 
*••■»  mentuy  to  th^  of  Provcace.  Indeed,  until  itnul 
^f"^  the  tecond  hiJf  of  the  ijlh  century  thne  esistcd 

io  tht  Catilin  districli  no  other  literature  thin  the  Provinnl. 
and  the  poeU  of  iwrth-eutem  Spain  used  do  01  ha  lingua^  chao 
that  of  the  troubadouTB.  Guillem  de  Bergadan,  Uc  At  MataT>lana, 
Kain6D  Vidal  de  BaalQ,  Guillem  de  Cervera,  Server)  de  Celoiui 
liul  other  verse  writers  of  itill  more  recent  date  were  all  genuine 
Proven^  pocti,  ifl  the  same  sense  as  are  those  of  LimouHiri^ 
Quercy  or  Auvergne,  since  they  wrote  in  theloaiui  d'et  and  made 
use  of  all  the  forms  of  poetry  oiltivalcd  by  the  trauhadoun 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  Rara^  Vidal  (end  M  the  t  ilh  cnt nry 
■nd  beginning  oI  lith)  was  a  grammarian  as  well  as  a  poet,  his 
Rasas  dt  tnhv  became  the  code  for  the  Catalan  poetry  written 
in  Provencal,  vhich  he  called  Lemtsi,  a  name  stQI  kept  up  in 
Spain  to  designate,  not  the  literary  idiom  of  the  trouhadoun 
only,  but  also  the  local  idiom — Catalan — which  the  Spaniards 
dwte  to  consider  as  derived  from  the  former.  The  influence  of 
R.  Vidal  and  other  grammarians  of  big  school.  a>  well  as  that 
of  the  tiouhadoun  we  bave  named,  wu  endurioE;  and  even 
after  Catalan  prose — an  eiact  reflection  of  the  spoken  language 
of  the  south-east  of  the  Pyrenees— had  given  evidence  of  its 
iritalily  in  some  considerable  worts,  Catalan  poetry  remained 
faithful  to  the  Provencal  Iiadilion.  Prom  the  combination 
of  spoken  Catalan  with  the  litssty  language  of  the  troubadours 
there  arose  a  sort  of  composite  idiom,  which  has  some  analogy 
with  the  Franco-Italian  current  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  In  the 
Diiddle  ages,  although  in  the  one  case  the  elements  of  the  miiture 
Ue  more  distinctly  apparent  than  are  the  romance  of  Fiance 
■nd  the  romance  of  Italy  In  the  other.  The  poetical  works  of 
Raymond  Lully  or  RamAn  Lnll  are  among  the  oldrst  examples 
of  this  Pioven^ised  Catalan;  one  has  only  to  read  the  fine  piece 
entitled  Lff  Daconart  ("  Despair"),  or  some  of  his  stanaas  on 
religious  subjects,  to  apprehend  at  once  the  eminently  composite 
nature  of  that  language.  Muntiner  In  like  manner,  whOM 
prose  is  exactly  that  spoken  by  his  contemporaries,  becomes  a 
troubadour  when  he  writes  inverse;  his  5tf»d  on  the  oonqtiot  of 
Sardiniaand  Corsica  (1313),  introduced  into  his  CArontck  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  eihibits  linguistically  the  same  niied  character 
■I  is  found  in  Lully,  or,  we  may  venture  to  say,  in  all  Catalan 
verse  writera  of  the  14th  century.  These  ate  not  very  numerous, 
nor  are  their  works  of  any  great  merit.  The  majority  of  their 
compositions  oinsisl  of  what  were  called  nova  rimodci,  that  is, 
■Imies  in  octosyllabic  verse  io  rhymed  couplets.  Tbeie  eilst 
poems  of  this  class  by  Pere  March,  by  a  certain  Torrclla, 
by  Beraat  Metge  (an  author  more  celebrated  for  his  prose), 

belonging  to  this  last  category  special  mention  ou^t  to  be  made 
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I  of  Ihc  r 
a  book  on  good  breeding  entitled  Facel. 
by  the  choice  of  aubjecta,  by  vario 
occasionally  by  the  wholesale  inltoduclion  of  pieces  of  I 
poetry.  It  u  clearly  evident  that  the  writers  of  Catalonia 
atood  and  read  Uie  brijiie  d'ni.  Goscly  allied  to  the 
"    —that 


whert 


f  the 


cadtladB,  consisting  of  a  series  of  verses  of  eight  am 

rhyming  In  pairs,  still  made  use  of  in  one  portion  of  the  Catalau 

domain  (Majorca). 

The  15th  century  is  the  golden  age  ol  Catalan  poetiy.  At  the 
Instigation  andunder  the  auspices  of  John  1.  (1387-115  j),  Martin 
„.  I-  (1395-1410),  and  Ferdinand  I.  (14TO-1416),  kings  of 

{^^  Aiagon,  there  was  founded  at  Barcelona  a  consistoiy 
of  the  "  Gay  Saber,"  on  the  model  of  that  of  Toulouse, 
and  this  official  protection  acrorded  to  poetry  was  thelwginning 
of  a  new  style  much  more  emancipsted  (roio  Provencal  influence. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  its  forms  are  of  foreign  Importa- 
tko,  that  the  Catalan  verse  writers  accept  the  piesciiptiou  of 


the  Le<H  famtr  of  GuHlaume  UoUnier,  ud  that  the  namei 
which  they  gave  to  their  abia  (atanias)  are  all  borrowed  from 
the  same  art  tU  trobar  of  the  Toulouse  schooli  but  their  language 
begins  to  rid  itself  more  and  more  of  Provenpdismi  and  tends 
to  become  the  same  as  that  of  prose  and  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. With  Pere  and  Jaume  Maicb,  Jotdi  de  Sant  Jordi, 
Johao  de  Masdovdles,  Francesch  Fetter,  Pete  Torroella.  Pan 
de  Bellviure,  Antoni  Vallmanyi,  and,  above  all,  the  Valcntian 
Auiias  Match,  there  developed  a  new  icfaoot,  which  fiourished 
till  the  end  of  the  ijth  century,  and  which,  as  regards  the 
toiBi  of  its  versification,  is  diatlogiiished  by  its  almost 
etduaive  employment  of  eight-verse  cMa  of  ten  syllables, 
each  with  "ciossed"  or  "chained"  thymes 


n  the  Srst 


with  a 


of   fou] 


:  stiU  une 


if  which  the  " 
the  poet  is  given  out.  Uany  of  these  poena 
or  have  only  recently  been  eilracted  troDi  the  canfimers,  wnete 
they  had  been  collected  in  the  15th  centuty.  Auzias  March 
ak>ne,  Ihe  most  ins^Hred,  the  moat  profound,  but  also  the  rnost 
obscure  of  the  whola  group,  was  printed  in  the  16th  centuiy^ 
his  ania  d'amor  and  catiii  de  ntort  contain  tiK  finest  verses 
erel  written  in  Catalan,  hut  the  poet  fails  to  keep  up  to 
his  own  high  levd,  and  by  his  studied  obscurity  occarfonally 
becomes  unintdligibfe  to  such  a  degree  that  one  of  his  ediion 
accuses  him  of  having  written  in  Basque.  Of  a  wholly 
different  class,  and  fn  tpiite  another  spirit,  is  the  Libn  de  Itt 
dimii of  Jaume  RoiE<d.  147B),  a  Valencian  also,  like  Mardi;  this 
long  poem  is  a  nata  rimadar  only  cemediada,  that  is  to  say.  It 
is  in  quadrisyilabli:  fnnead  of  octosyllabic  vcise,  A  bitter  and 
caustic  satire  upon  women,  it  puiports  to  be  a  true  history— the 
history  of  the  poet  himiell  and  ol  his  three  unhappy  marriages 
in  particular.  Notsrithstanding  its  author's  allegations,  bow- 
ever,  the  Lf6re  de  kr  dones  is  mostly  fiction;  but  it  derives  a 
very  piquant  interest  from  its  really  authentic  element,  ils 
vivid  picture  of  the  Valencia  of  the  ijth  century  and  the  detaib 
of  contcmporaiy  manners.  After  this  bright  period  ol  efSorcs- 
cence  Catalan  poetry  rapidly  faded,  a  decline  due  more  to  the 
force  of  ciicuinstaBces  than  to  any  fault  of  the  poets.  The 
union  of  Aragoo  with  CattUe.  and  the  resulting  predominance 
of  Castillan  throughout  Spain,  Inflicted  a  death-blow  on  Catalan 
literature,  especially  on  its  artistic  poetry,  a  kind  of  composition 
more  ready  than  any  other  to  avail  itself  of  the  tiiumphanl 
idiom  which  soon  came  to  be  regarded  by  men  of  letlera  as  the 
only  noble  one,  and  alone  fit  to  be  the  vebide  of  elevated  or 
rctined  thoughts.  The  fact  that  a  Catalan,  Juan  Boscan, 
inaugurates  m  the  Castilian  language  a  new  kind  of  poetiy, 
and  that  the  Castilians  themselves  regard  him  as  the  head  of  a 
school,  is  important  and  characteristic;  the  date  of  the  pnbllcs- 
llon  of  the  works  of  Boscan  (1543)  marks  the  end  of  Catalan 
poetty. 

The  earliest  piose  wotks  in  Catalan  aie  later  than  the  poems 
of  the  oldest  Catalan  troubadours  of  the  Piovenpii  school; 
these  prose  writing:  date  no  furthei  back  thin  Ihe  t>ru>*/ 
close  of  the  i3tb  centuiy,  but  they  have  the  advan-  aa-iii» 
uge  of  being  enlirely  original.  ThEir  language  is  Owtort™. 
!iy  language  of  the  soil  which  wc  see  appearing  in    ' 
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,  of  Jam 


especially  of  the  chioniclcs.  a  little  less 
writings,  which,  like  the  poetiy,  do  not  esca 
the  more  polished  dialect  of  the  countiy  ti 
Pyrenees.     Its  cbronides  are  the  beat  omi 
Catalan  prose.    FOur  of  thi 


1.  (1J13).    This 


the  ] 


luced  t( 


h  (i.;6)  with  tl 


apparcnlly 


stated  by  himself  during  hi: 

which  deals  chiefly  with  the  leign  ol  Pedto  111.  of  Aragon 

186);  that  of  Ramon  Muntanei  (first  ball  of  the  1416 

,  relating  at  length  the  eipedition  of  the  Catalan  com- 

.      .        the  Morea  and  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  James  11.; 

finally  that  of  Pedro  IV,,  the  Ceremonious  (1335-1387),  genuine 

mentaries  of  that  astute  monarch,   arranged  by  certain 

iais  of  his  court,  notably  by  Bemal  Descoll — these  four 

works  are  diatingutshed  alike  by  (he  artistic  skill  of  their 
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lurTAi  ion  uid  by  tli«  quility  of  tboi  language;  Lt  voaU  not  be  100 
much  [0  liken  these  Cgtilu  duonidcn,  and  Muntaoci  Mpecially, 
to  ViUehardouin,  JoiDville  lod  Froiuiut.  The  Doctot  Illumi- 
natui,  Rsyinond  Lully,  nhose  acqiuinunce  wiih  Latin  waa 
veiy  poor — hia  phiLouphical  wofka  wcte  done  !nTo  that  language 
by  bis  disciplH — wrote  In  a  umcwhat  Provencaiized  Catalan 
varioua  moral  and  propagajidist  vorka — the  mmance  Bian^uena 
in  piaise  o[  the  ulitary  life,  the  Uirt  de  Ui  maraoetia,  into 
which  ia  introduced  a  "  txsllaiy  "  CaJun  by  the  author  from 
Kaiilok  and  Dimitak,  and  the  Libre  tUi  onSe  de  aviiUria,  a 
manual  of  the  pctlect  knight,  besides  a  variety  of  otber  treatixi 
and  opuscula  of  minor  importance.  The  majority  of  the 
writings  of  Lutly  eiist  in  two  versions — one  in  the  vernacular, 
which  is  his  own,  the  other  in  Latin,  originating  with  his  disripls, 
vbo  desired  to  givo  currency  Ihrougbout  Cbri^tendom  to  theic 
master'!  teachings.  Lully — wbo  waa  very  popular  In  (be  Uy 
world,  although  ibe  clergy  bad  a  low  c^inlon  of  him  and  in  II^ 
ijth  century  oven  set  them&elvea  to  obtain  a  coademnatiDn 
of  his  works  by  the  Infjuiaition — had  a  rival  in  the  person  of 
Francesch  XL  _.._.. 


le  after  ijss.    His  Crci 


tinted  in  1483)  » 


encyclopaedia  of  theology,  morals  and  politics  for 
laity,  supplemented  in  various  aspects  by  his  tbree  other  works — 
Vida  ie  Javtrisl,  Libre  id  anteli,  and  Litre  dt  Us  dc«a;  the 
hut  named,  which  b  at  once  ■  book  of  devotion  and  1  manual 
of  domestic  economy,  contains  b  number  of  curiout  details 
a  Catalan  woman's  manner  of  life  and  the  Imury  at  the 
e  the  only  Catalat 


period.    Lully  ai 

the  honour  of  being  translated  in 


:n  in  a  vulgar  tongue  had 
French  abonly  alter  their 

in  the  i5tb  century. 


~  We  have  chleSy  translators  and  bistoi 
Anioni  Canala.  a  Dominican,  who  belo  , 
century,  translates  Into  Calatan  Valerius  Majumus  and  a  treatise 
of  St  Bernard;  Bemat  Melge,  himself  well  versed  in  Italian 
literature,  presents  some  of  iia  great  maiten  to  bis  cnuotiymen 
by  translating  the  CriiiiUii  o(  Petrarch,  and  also  by  rumpoting 
Le  Somfni  ("  The  Dream  "),  in  which  the  iaQuence  of  Dante, 
of  Boccaccio,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  Italy  of  the  ijlb 
and  14th  centuries  is  very  perceptible.    The  Feyli  d'a 


i  Bemat  Boadea  (d.  J444),  a  knightly  cbronidc 


irougbt  to  a  dose  in    . 
emarkable  for  the  age  in 


while  hia 


reveals  a  spirit  of  research  and  a  con 
ciion  of  materials  which  are  truly 
which  it  was  mitten.  On  the  oihsr 
is  HislBia  I  conqiiuta  dd  reya/ii 

d'Araii  (144E),  carries  us  back  too  much  to  the  manner  of  tl 

medieval  chroniclers;  bis  credulity  knows  no  I 

■tyle  has  altogether  lost  the  naive  charm  of  tl 

To  the  lilt  of  auihais  who  represent  the  lead 

tbe  lileralun  of  the  ijlh  century  we  must  : 

Johinot  Maitorelt,  a  Valcncian  authoc  of  thi 

celebrated  romance,   Tiranl  Is  blanch   [Wished 

printed  in  1490),  which  the  reader  1 

to  tegaciling  at  that  "  tteaiury  of 

will  have  it  to  be. 


PJTERATVIB 

(till  DIOR  marked.     A  lew  scattered  atlenqiti  to  reuore  to 

Catalan,  now  more  and  more  neglected  by  men  of  letters,  lorae 

fe  and  brilliance  failed  miserably.    Neither  Hieronim 

Pujades,  author  of  an  unfinished  Comtica  mnersal  dd  frimcifat 

dc  CaUdiaya  (Barcelona,  1609),  nor  even  Vicent  Caida,  rector 

Vallfogona  [isSi-1611),  a  veree-writer  by  no  means  deiUtute 

e  quaint  title  ol  La  Armenia  dd  Famdi.  ma  numeresn  en  lot 
peeaiu»ari»tddallatitddldteeliliU  DrVianlCtrcie.iaiv'iiaft 
literary  Ulenl  and  oiiginaJity  have  been  greatly  eiaggerated  by 
the  Catalans  of  the  present  day,  could  induce  hi*  couulryraen  ta 
ultivaie  the  local  idiom  once  more.  Sermons,  livet  of  saints, 
L  few  works  of  devotion,  didactic  treatises  and  the  like  are  aU 
bat  was  initten  henceforth  in  Catalan  till  the  beginning  of  the 
:gth  century.  Writers  who  were  Catalan  by  birth  had  so 
nmpletely  unlearned  their  malher-tangue  that  it  would  have 
'  ■     -*  '  even  ridiculous,  to 

indly  had  Castilian 
of  Spain,  and  w 
thotoughly  had  tbe  work  of  assimilation  been  carried  out  10 
the  advantsgc  of  the  official  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
govenunenl. 

Lfli4  appeared  the  GramAtica  y  apoiagia  dd  ta  itmfsw 
Callu^na  ol  Josepb  Pau  Ballot  y  Torres,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  marking  the  origin  of  a  genuine  renaissance  j-  ,  ..  ,. 
of  the  grammatical  and  literary  study  of  Catalan,  fi'i- 
Although  the  author  avows  no  object  beyotu!  the  Lmarmgm 
surely  practical  one  of  giving  to  strangers  visiting  *** 
Sarcelona  (or  eommeieial  purposes  lome  knowledge 
if  the  language,  tbe  enthuaiaam  with  which  be  lings  the  praises 
jf  hismother-tongue,  and  his  appended  catalogue  of  works  which 
lave  appeared  in  it  unce  the  time  of  JamH  I.,  show  that  Ibis 
iras  not  his  only  aim.  In  point  of  fact  the  book,  which  Is  entitled 
.0  high  conaideratian  as  being  the  first  systematic  Catalan 
{rammsr,  written,  too,  in  the  despised  idiom  itself,  bad  a  great 
influence  on  tbe  authors  and  literary  men  of  the  principality. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  new  doctrines  of  romantidun  twenty 
rears  had  not  passed  E>cfore  a  number  of  attempts  in  the  way 
:it  restoring  the  old  language  had  made  their  appearance,  in  (he 
shape  of  various  poetical  wnrks  of  very  unequal  merit.  Tha 
Ml  a  la  falria  (iSa)  of  Buenaventura  Carlos  Aribau  is  amoii( 


I  Rubio  y  Ois  (La  CayUr  dd  UabreiaJ), 
1  (Le  CeUejadar  de  UcMtada),  and  soon 
r  of  other  versifiers  took  up  the  lyre  which 


the  r 

'    less;   I 


1  patois 


cultivate    it.    a 


the  upper  classes,  especially  in  Valei 
proiimity  of  Castile,  toon  aRecled  to  make  no  further  use  0 
local  speech  eicept  in  familiar  conversation.   Tbe  16th  cen 
in  fact,  furnishes  literary  history  with  hardly  more  than  a  3 
poet  at  all  worthy  of  the  name— Pere  SetafI,  some  of  whose  p: 
In  the  style  of  Auiias  March,  but  less  obscure,  are  graceful  en 
and  deserve  to  Uvc;  his  poems  were  printed  at  Barceloi 
ISfiS-  Prose  is  somewhat  better  represented,  but  scholars  alone 
persisted  in  writing  in  Catalan — antiquaries  and  historians  like 
Miquet  CarboncU  (d.  ijr7),com[nlerof  ibeCArDRifiici  Je£i^nyB 
(prinledin  1547).  Franccsch  Tai  '  ■         •  -      -      -       ■ 

latcUert  tatalatis,  Anton  Bcutcr 
known.    In  the  i;tb  and  iSih  centuries  tbe  decadence  became 


g  tendencies  of 

into  the  hands  of  Auiias  March.     The  moKmcnt  spread  fmm 

i  the  n«ne  of 

Catalonia  into  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon; 

-founts  of  the 

(he  appeal  of  the  Catalans  of  (he  principality  was  responded  to 

in  1460  and 

at  Valencia  and  in  the  Balearic  Isles.    Uter,   the  e»mple  <rf 

some  difficulty 

Provence,  of  the  fdibril^  of  the  south  of  Fnmce,  accelerated 

hicb  Cervantes 

still  further  this  renaissance  movement,  which  received  official 

that  of  literary 

prites  are  given  to  the  best  competitors  in  poetry,  of  whom 

It  is  of  course  impos^ble  to  foresee  [be  future  of  (his  new  Catalan 
literature — whether  it  ii  indeed  destined  (or  that  brilliant  career 
which  the  Catalans  themselves  anticipate.  In  spile  of  tbe 
unquestionable  talent  of  poets  like  Mariano  AguilS  (Majorca), 
Teodoro  Llortnte  (b-  1836;  Valencia),  and  more  especially 
■    ■        Verdaguer  (1845-''      •         ■         - 


Udan 


yfas. 


rg  CsitU  fnu'uJrj,  i 


:e  of  a 


>1  Ulen 


1  in  the  matter  of  I 


re  will  be 


SPALATIN— SPALATO 


Apdcs  MnRe  (b.  1B54),  tbe  GcUon  of  Nmnb  Oncrand  Suliiga 
Rusiflol,  ss  il»  in  Ibe  draniu  of  Angel  Gulmcii,  ud  if  the 
process  be  contlDuci!  Uicn  mty  be  >  future,  at  veQ  u  ■  put, 
foi  CaUlaa  linmiuc 
BiBiiacMFur.— Jut  Rodrljuei.  Bit/islaa  laltiama  (Vilncii. 


f  £r{/if0  ie  iot  acritora  ri 


1747);  Vimntt  Ximn^D,  Ejcf 
VilHKa,  I74r-i7»l;  JiiHO 
(a  voU,  Valucw,  iU77iSy>: 

F.  R.  Cimboufln,  EiBB  «f  « 

lgig);M.MMyFonmiiili.Pt<«rr—ftrmngi»nla(B«iia>iw 
IWO,  aid  Bndin  isJiKlcd  In  tin  Otm  tm^ttlattlL  Cudoia,  13( 
la  Anlita  liltnliira    lamtou   {Naplo,    ifflo}]   A.   Monl-Fado, 

"  KaulaniichF  LEticrtiur,"  in  (he  •Kond  votui '  "- '-'" 

Fnfnic.  M.  iL.  and  GUsfe 


uli'^FU^l 
^  ia  Ma 


V.  BL  O.  Dak,  EwMW*  <■  A  C 

'  "-  vtv  (MuBich.  1S9]);  J.  MmiA  TomnU.  ilauaciU  laUlm 
I   Mliolaa   imcimal  di    iladrid    (Barcrlo"*     i*""^      l^' 
«  Joaqiilii  R0U6  y  On. 


^  Ja  e 


BamliHia.  iWa) ! 
tnUmfettMH  tn  . 
A.  deMotini.  Ilui 

Impotunl  uiirla  by  P.  Mcytr,  A.  Tlwoiu,  A.  FagAi,  J.  Muti 
Tormti.  A.  Monl-Fatio  and  otbcn  appear  Irarn  liiK  to  time 
in  Rmmaia.  the  Rmic  da  lunina  romana^  Ibc  Stan  kilpaniqui. 
the  Raitia  catoJaaa  and  olber  ipecial  pcriodicaJs^ 

I].  F.-K-i  A.  M.-Fa.) 
(PAUTIK,  SnRa&  the  aime  taken  by  George  BuiUianlt 
(1484-1545),  an  toponmt  figure  Id  lie  history  of  the  Reformi- 
tioD,  who  wu  bom  on'  Ihe  17th  of  Juuaiy  14S4,  at  Spalt 
(whence' he  assumed  the  name  Spalatinia),  near  Nnremberg, 
■here  his  [Mher  n>  a  tanner.  He  went  to  Nuremberg  (or  his 
education  when  he  «a*  thirteen  yean  of  age,  and  soon  afttmards 
to  the  uniwerrity  of  Erfurt,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
la  1499.  There  he  uttncted  the  noticeof  Niliolaus  Maischalli,  the 
most  inSuenlial  proftuor,  who  made  Spalaiin  his  amanuensis 
and  took  him  to  the  new  univeniiy  of  Wiitenberg  in  rsoi.  In 
IJOS  Spalaiin  reluiDed  to  Erfurt  to  study  jurisprudence,  wu 
leconunendcd  to  Coatid  Mutianus,  and  wu  welcomed  by  the 
Utile  band  of  (knnan  humanisti  of  wham  Mutianus  wu  chief. 
His  friend  got  him  a  post  u  teacher  in  the  monuiety  at 
Georgentha],  and  in  1503  he  wu  ordained  pHest  by  Bishop 
Johsnn  von  Laasphe,  wbo  had  ordained  Luthn.  In  1S09 
Mutiaaus  recommended  bim  to  Frederick  III.  the  WIm,  the 
elector  of  Saiony,  who  employed  him  to  act  as  tutor  to  his 
nephew,  Ihe  future  elector,  John  Frederick.  Spalatin  speedily 
gained  the  confidence  of  theetector,  whosoit  him  to  Wittenberg 

canon's  stall  in  Allenburg.  In  t5ii  the  elector  made  him  his 
librarian.  He  was  promoted  to  be  court  chaplain  and  secretary, 
and  took  charge  of  all  the  elector's  private  and  public  cone- 
spondence.     His  solid  tcholarship,  and  especially  his  unusual 


ry  of  Greek,  n 


isable  I 


jr  theologyj  snd,  although  a  priest 
■nd  a  preacher,  had  been  a  mere  humanist.  Ho*  he  fiisl 
became  acquainted  with  Luther  it  is  Impossible  to  say— pro- 
bably »t  Wilienberg;  but  the  refonner  from  the  first  eiercised 
a  great  ponet  over  him,  and  l>eca]iie  his  chief  counsellor  In  all 
moral  and  religious  matters.  His  letters  to  Luthei  have  been 
lost,  but  Luther's  answers  rem^n,  and  are  eilremely  interesting. 
There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in  the  opening  history  of  the  Re- 
formation which  is  not  connected  in  some  way  with  Spalatin's 
name.  He  read  Luther's  writings  to  Ihe  elector,  and  translated 
for  his  benefit  those  in  Latin  Into  German.  He  aecompanied 
Frederick  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  In  1518,  and  shared  In  the 
pegoiiations  with  the  papal  legates,  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  Karl 
VOD  MUliti,  He  wu  with  the  elector  when  Charles  was  chosen 
emperor  and  when  he  was  crowned.  He  was  with  his  master 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  short,  he  stood  beside  Frederick 
u  his  confidential  adviser   In  all  the  troubled   diplomacy  of 

d  Luthei  again  and  apln  from  pubUihing  books  or 


On  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Wise  hi  (jjj  Spahilin  no  longer 
lived  at  the  Saion  court.  But  he  al  tended  the  imperial  diets,  and 
was  the  constant  and  valued  adviser  of  Ibe  electors,  John  and 
John  Frederick.  He  went  into  residence  as  canon  at  Allenburg, 
and  incited  the  chapter  to  iulilute  icIorBis  somewhat  unsuccess- 
fully. He  married  In  the  same  year.  During  the  later  portion 
of  his  life,  fmm  iji6  onwards,  he  wu  chiefly  engaged  in  Ibe 
visilatiOD  of  churches  and  schools  in  electoral  Saiony,  reporting 
on  the  CDofiscalion  and  application  of  ecdesiastical  levenucs, 
and  he  wu  asked  to  undertake  Ihe  same  work  (or  Albcttbie 
Saiony.  He  vis  also  permanent  visitor  nf  Wittenberg  Univer- 
■Ity.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
melancholy,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  January  1545,  at  Allenburg. 

Spalatia  left  behind  him  a  lain  number  of  lileiaiy  remain^ 
bou  pubEiched  and  unpublished.  HLa  oiifioal  wxitingi  arc  almoit 
all  historical.  Perhaps  the  mon  Imponanl  of  them  are:  Axnalti 
nformalimu,  edited  by  E.  S.  Cyprian  (LeipiK,  rTiS):  and  "  Doa 
Leben  usd  die  ZellceKhichle  Fiiedrkha  des  Wam."  published  ia 


Can  SfetaHiu  HitleHichit  NtUaiM  ant  Britfi,  edi 

Neu3ectErandL.PrelkfiJena,il5i).   Allnoflh™  .._, 

'     '    SeelhFim'a  Smtm  Sialalia  all  ladO,  Biilorioirapin  (iB; 
'.  Ml,  ^  •;™i.>;n  ™,  ,-.-  . litre  be  until  his  fcii 


kr  (Jena,  1I51].  Alinofihem  maybefoui 
V  Sialalia  all  ladit,  Biilorioirapin  (1B7I 
no  gmt  life  al  Spalairn,  hm  -  *-  ' '  '' 

been  eollecinl  aad  ediied,  a  woi 

:dleo[  ankle  so  Spalatjn.  however,  by 

c,  KaloKjUopUU,  Bd.  iviiL  (ijocj. 


:.  G, 


Hau 

SPAUTO,  or  Sfautro  (Serbo-Croctlan  Sfjet  or  SfHUi, 
an  episcopal  city,  and  the  centre  of  an  admiolitntive 
district,  in  Dalmatia,  Austria,  and  on  the  Adrislic  Sea. 
Pop.  (1900),  of  town  and  commune,  J7,i«*;  chiefly  Setbo. 
Croatian,  and  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic.  Spalato 
t>  situated  on  the  seaward  side  of  a  peninsula  between 
the  Gulf  of  Braza  and  the  Gulf  of  Salona.  Though  not 
the  capital,  It  is  commcrelaU/  the  most  important  city  In 
Dalmatia  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wine  and  oiL 
It  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  Austrian  Lloyd  stearaen,  and  communi- 
cates by  rail  with  Sebenico,  Knin  and  Sinj.  Spalato  hu  a 
striking  lea-front,  ia  which  lie  leading  feature  is  the  nuned 
facade  of  the  great  palace  of  Diocletian,  to  which  Ihe  city  owes 
its  origin.  A  large  pan  of  Spalato  is  actually  within  Ihe  limit 
of  the  palace',  and  many  modem  houses  are  built  agalnsi  in 
ancient  walls  and  incorporate  pans  of  ihent,  not  only  on  Ihe 
Inner  but  als>  on  the  ouler  side.  This  palace  was  erected  between 
i.a.  }9o  and  jio.  In  ground  plan  it  Is  almost  a  square,  with  a 
quadrangular  tower  at  each  of  the  fouf  comers.  It  covers  gl 
acres.     There  were  originally  (our  principal  ^tes,  with  lour 

of  a  Roman  aunp.  The  cutem  gale,  or  Porla  Aenea,  is 
destroyed,  but,  though  the  side  towers  are  gone,  the  western 
gate,  or  Porta  Ferrea,  and  the  main  entrance  of  the  building, 
Ihe  beauiilul  Porta  Aurea,  in  the  north  ftont,  ate  still  in  lairiy 
good  preservation.  The  streets  are  lined  with  massive  arcades. 
The  vestibule  now  forms  the  Plaza  del  Duomo  or  cathednl 
square;  to  the  north^cut  of  this  lies  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
or  perhaps  the  mausoleum.  This  has  long  been  the  cathedral 
ol  St  Doimo  or  Domnius,  small  and  dark,  but  noteworthy  lot 
its  finely  carved  choir  stalls.  To  the  south-east  is  Ibc 
temple  of  Aeiculaphis.  which  served  origlnallv  as  a  kind 
ol  court  chapel,  and  hu  long  been  trtnsfomicd  into  a  bap- 
listeiy. '  A  beautiful  Romanesque  campanile  was  added  to 
the  baptistery  in  the  i4lh  and  ijth  ceoluries.  Archilecturally 
the  most  important  of  the  many  striking  features  nf  the  palace 
!s  the  arrangement  in  the  vestibule  by  which  the  supporting 
arches  spring  directly  (mm  the  capitals  of  Ihe  large  granite 


The  mins  of  Salona  or  Salonae,  lying  about  4  to.  north 
the  palace,  were  chiefly  exhumed  during  a  seiies  of  eici 
undertaken  after  the  visit  of  the  emperoc  Francis  I.  i 
Research  was  carried  on  legulariy  from  iSii  to  1S17,  an 
Irom  1K41  to,  1S50.     It  was  ilteiwanls  resumed  at  ii 


nelhod. 


SPALDING,  W.— SPALLANZANI 


e,  Indud 


Sthet 


ilof  B 


id  gatfS^  bfttbi,  iqutdu  . .  „ 
h"'''--"  sod  many  IngncDU  o!  housei  and  aichs.  ProIeuoT 
F.  BuHf,  oho  bad  charge  of  the  wack  and  at  the  musnim  at 
SpalatD,  reported  in  1S94  that  the  collKIiDO  o!  minor  obJKls 
comprised  "  1034  inacrip^oni. 'JS?  eculplurei,  i;6  uchit«tunl 

rijj  objects  o[  glass,  31S4  ol  metal,  919  oF  bone,  iiig  gems, 
iiB  objecls  from  ptebisloiic  timM,  and  is,<x»  "in*  "  (Munro, 
p.  144).  TTiese  are  pieseivel  in  the  museum.  One  vast,  of 
Cotiotbian  worknanship,  data  fromlheSth  century  B.C.;  and 
many  ol  the  early  Chtblian  telia  are  of  unusual  inierest.  The 
•o-called  "  cydopcan  "  walla,  mortirfeas,  but  constructed  of 
neatly  squared  and  fitted  blocks,  are  probably  ot  Roman  work- 
manship. Jackson  suggest:  that  perhaps,  like  the  long  walls 
at  Athens,  they  were  intended  to  unite  the  city  with  its  port. 

Salona  under  the  early  Roman  empcrois  was  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  the  Adriatic,  oo  one  of  the  most  central  sites  in  the 
Roman  world.  Hade  a  Ronma  colony  afler  its  second  capture 
by  the  Romans  (7S  B.C.),  it  appear)  as  CcLmin  Un 


CmoKia 


Hia  Pia  Veto 


U„piJi,,  pr«/«(, 


and  pratlorium.  Diodelian  died  in  jij;  and  before  long  the 
dly  became  an  episcopal  see,  with  St  Doimo  as  Us  first  bishop. 
The  palace  vras  transformed  into  an  Imperial  cloth  factory,  and, 

gynaaiuM^  Salooa  uras  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
Golhs  and  Huns  before  639,  when  it  was  sacked  and  ncariy 
detlroyed  by  the  Avars.  Its  inhabitants  fied  to  tbe  Dalmatian 
islands,  but  returned  shortly  afterwards  to  found  a  new  dty 
withiri  the  walls  of  Ihc  palace.  Salona  itself  was  not  entirely 
deserted  until  tbe  close  of  the  uth  century.  In  650  the  papal 
l^le,  John  of  Ravenna,  was  created  bishop  of  Spalalo,  as  the 
new  city  was  named-  *'  Spalalo,"  or  "  Spaiatro  "  (a  very  old 
qKlIing),  was  Ions  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Salomu  Palali 


Tbe 


le  Poiphyre 


a  few  years  Spalato  becami 

s  holders  were  metropolitans  of  all  Dalmatia  ui 

IS  Spalato  became  a  vassal  state  ot  Hungary;  ii 


was  ruled  by  the  Dosi 


a  king,  Tvrtko,  from 

d  powerful  Bosnian  prmce,  nrvoji 

iukedorn  of  Spalato  from  Ladislau 


Harvoye,  received  the 

Naples,  the  claimant  to  ine  Hungarian  inrone.  in  1413,  aiier 
the  overthrow  o(  Ladislaus  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  Hrvoje 
was  banished  I  but  1  large  octagonal  tower,  the  Torre  d'Marvoye, 
■till  bears  bis  name.  Spalato  received  a  Venetian  garrison  in 
r4io,  and  ceased  to  have  an  independent  history.  The  castle 
and  city  walla,  neclcd  by  ihe  Venetians  between  tA4s  and  i6to. 
were  dismantled  alter  1S07. 

See  T,  C,  laclmn.  Dalmnlia.  Itt  Qiunen  and  Iilria  (Oitord, 
1S87):  and  E,  A  Freeman.  Stijtclaiui  KriMoHr  Lvtii  cJVttiki 


deal  with  Dioclctiaii' 


A  Freeman.  Snijal  and  NriMoHv  L 
),  for  a  aenexal  detriplion  of^paUlo. 
A  valuable  account  ot  the  meamhe 


.  JI  Salona  i 

_ . .  . .  .Dniu  uhI  Datmtlia  {Londor 

D  maKaiticcntly  illuiii  -   '       ■  ' ' 

palace:   R-  Adajn.  J^i 
al  Spalatra.    '      "  ' 


. .  _  _.  .0  (London.  1764/, 
CasMi  and  J.  Uvallie,  Vii^f 
Parii.   1801J..    The  Dalmatian 

is'''h'e  'SS& 


pillorrsmie  tt  kiilori^llt  4r  t'lttrie 
chronklta,  rvpraduced  by  G.  LucL  . 
CrcWiac  (AmKe^la^^  16W).  include 

of  ^Bl.10  (imo-riM). 

tPAUHHQ,  WILLIAM  (1809-1859).  British  auihoi. 
botn  in  Aberdeen  on  the  nod  of  May  1809.  He  wu  educated 
a£  the  crammar  school  there  and  at  MaHschal  College,  and  he 
went  in  iSjo  to  Edinbuitb,  where  he  waa  called  to  the  bar  in 
iSjj.     In  (hat  year  be  puUidicd  a  LcUa  m  Skakaftart't 


AtOaikip  i,{  OitttK,  NMt  Kiaimm  (n^nnled  tn  Uw  New 

Shakspete  Society  in  i8j6),  which  atitaetcd  the  notice  of 
Jeffrey,  who  invited  Spalding  to  contribute  to  the  Edinbia^ 
Rairw.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  and  in  1G41  pub- 
lished Italy  and  Uu  lUtian  lilandi  jtem  At  Eailiul  Afts  la  lit 
Frtstni  Timt.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  Edinbur^ 
University  from  1S40  Co  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  profeBot 
of  logic  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  a  pnst  whkh  he  bdd  ciO 
his  death  on  the  16th  of  November  1BJ9. 

Beudo  contributions  to  tbe  tMntmh  SnuB,  Biactmmfi 
UataMH  and  the  eighth  edition  of  tbe  Entyiimeiit  Briumnica, 
his  waa  the  author  of  a  concise  Hiitory  ^  En^itk  Liittatvt  £1853^. 

■PUOIHO,  a  mariiet  town  in  tbe  Holland  or  Spalding  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Lincobshite,  England,  oa  tbe  river  WeUand, 
and  on  the  Great  Neitbem  and  Gnat  Eastern  railways,  gj  m. 
N.  from  London.  Pop.  ol  urban  district  (i90i),<>jRs.  Tbctown 
is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  The  parish  cborchol 
St  Uaiy  and  St  Nicholas  was  built  in  1184  and  b  ol  peculiar  COB. 
struction,  having  four  ables  to  ibe  dbtc.  It  is  mainly  Dtcoralo) 
in  style.  The  adidning  lady  cbapel  (St  Mary  and  St  Tbonwa 
i  Becket)  was  built  in  1315;  in  1588  it  was  appn^iriated  for 
tbe  granunat  school  endowed  in  1S6S  by  John  Blaidie  and  again 
in  ijSS  by  John  Gamlyn.  A  new  grammar  school  waa  erected 
in  iSSi.  There  ate  several  modern  churdiei  and  chapels,  a  com 
exchange,  a  Christian  association  and  literary  institute,  and  the 
Johnson  hospital  (iSSt,  endowed).  The  eiisting  hi^  bridge 
over  the  Welland,  constructed  in  iSjS,  took  tlie  place  ot  ■ 
wooden  erection  dating  trocn  the  end  of  Ibe  17th  century;  dui 
last  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  bridge  of  two  arches, 
the  foundationa  of  tbe  centre  pier  ol  which  were  disclosed  when 
the  wooden  bridge  waa  constructed.  Ttade  is  principally  agricul- 
tural, and  there  it  consderable  water-traffic  on  the  Welland. 

Although  there  are  no  traces  of  seiilement  at  Spalding 
(S^nuc)  belote  late  Saaon  tirna  there  was  probably  a  village 
hete  before  lliorold  the  ihcria  founded  his  cell  of  Crowlaiul 
AbbeyintS5i.  In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  is  said  to  belong 
to  Ivo  de  Taillcbois,  who  possessed  a  market  there  worth  40s., 


ntfcom 


.    Thet 


laften 
Lo  Spalding  Priory.  1 


later  belonged 
retained  it  until  at  the  suppression  it  passed  10  the  t.rowa. 
Stephen  made  Spalding  Priory  free  of  toll,  while  John  gave  the 
monks  forest  rights.    The  town  was  governed  by  the  prior^a 
manorial  court,  and  never  became  a  parliamentary  <  -  .     ■ 

borough.    The  prior  obtained  the  grant  of  the  Friday  marac 

on  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas  and  fifteen  days  following,  and  on  th 
vigil  and  octave  of  St  Cmss.  In  more  modem  limes  Spaldin 
was  well  known  for  the  chib  known  as  the  "  Cenlleman' 
Society,"  founded  In  i7ioby  Maurice  Johnson,  which  met  one 
a  week  at  a  codee-house  in  the  town  lor  the  dis 
ihered  am 


ipal 


iteraiy 


New 


LAZARO(i7tiri799),  Italian  man  of  science, 
was  bom  at  Scandiano  in  Modena  on  the  10th  of  January  1739, 
and  was  at  first  educated  byhis  father,  wl»  was  an  advocate.  At 
the  age  ol  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college  al  Reggio  di 
Modeoa,  and  waa  pressed  10  enter  that  body.  He  went,  how- 
ever, XO  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  his  famous  kinswoman, 
Laura  Bassi,  was  professor  of  physics,  and  it  Is  10  her  influence 
that  his  sdentific  impulw  hss  been  usually  attributed.  With 
her  he  studied  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  gave 
also  great  attention  tn  languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  but 
soon  abandoned  the  study  of  law,  and  afteiwaids  took  orderv 
His  reputation  soon  widened,  and  in  1754  he  became  professoi 
of  logic,  melapbyscs  and  Creek  in  the  univenily  of  Reggio, 
and  in  1760  was  translated  to  Modena,  where  he  continued  10 
leach  with  great  as^duity  and  success,  but  devoted  bis  whole 
leisure  lo  natural  science.  He  declined  many  ofiers  Itom  Mba 
Italian  universities  and  from  St  Petersburg  until  1768,  when  be 
acc^ted  the  invitation  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  chair  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  ot  Pavii,  whiUi  was  then  being  reorgan- 
iied.    He  also  became  director  of  tbe .ttuseuin,  which  he  greatly 


SPAN— SPANGENBERG 


S^3 


CDiidked  by  the  collcctioni  of  lus  aaay  imnieyi  bIods  tlie  ihom 
of  lie  MtdiWninHin.  lo  ijSs  ^'  *"  invited  to  Pidua,  but 
toiEUinhisierviccthiiiaveRign  doubled  hii  uluy  ladaUowed 
htm  lave  of  >bMnce  foe  a  viilt  u  Turkey,  when  he  renuiiuil 
nearly  i,  yat,  and  tnade  majiy  obieivatioiis,  among  wliich  may 
be  upled  thoie  of  a  copper  mine  is  Chalki  and  of  an  inn  mine  at 
Prinnpi.  His  return  home  was  almost  a  triumphal  progreu:  at 
Vienna  he  val  cordially  received  by  Joaeph  IL,  and  on  reaching 
Favia  he  waa  met  with  acclajoationa  outiide  the  dty  gatea  by 
the  studenta  of  the  univei^ty.  During  the  fallowing  yc 
Kudenla  exceeded  £ve  hundied.  His  integrity  in  the  m: 
■nent  of  the  museum  nas  called  in  question,  but  a  judicial  ii 
gallon  apccdily  deaied  his  honoui,  to  the  salisfadion  r 
his  accusers.  In  1788  he  visited  Vouvius  and  the  voli 
of  the  Lipaii'  Islands  and  Sicily,  and  embodied  the  iciulti 
reaeaicbea  in  a  large  work  ( Viatgi  alU  dite  Siiiiie  ed  in  akutu 
parti  idP  Aptnnirw),  puhlufaed  four  yean  later.  He  died  fr 
■n  apoplectic  seiiure  on  the  iithof  Febiuaiy  i7g9,atPavi)L 


I  IndefaHgable  e 
wasacKToi, 

.'s  eaepdoful  fami 


I  tnveller,  his  ildU  and  good 


I  doubc  aid  largely  lo  i 


tor.  and 


neater  quaJitiea  wefe  hv  bo  dkwii  iaduiw.  Kii  life  woi  one  of 
loce^aike  eager  queatiaiUBff  of  lotim  «  all  aidci;  and  hie  many 
and  varied  works  all  bear  the  stamp  of  a  fnoll  and  origioat  genius, 
capable  of  stating  and  solving  problems  in  all  danrtmeats  of 
scEence — at  one  time  finding  the  true  uplanaiion  01  "diicln  and 


drakes  "  (rormcrf  y  a 


[I7ij7i78ijih« 


^  pcimai^"^)^ 


he  provbl  to  b 

t^  tbe  action  of  the  ^istri 
leseaicbes  on  fertilisation  i 


■PUI  (fiojD  O.  Eng.  j^BMH,  lo  bind,  connect  together;  the 
word  i*  of  geneisl  occumnce  in  Teutonic  languages,  the  ultimate 
origiD  being  the  root  i^-,  to  extend,  stretch  out,  cf.  Gr.  <rn>. 
to  draw  out,  Lat.  jfafumi,  space),  a  A\mttnr^  stretched,  the 
•pace  betwecD  terminal  points.  The  word  na  foimeily  used 
u  a  measure  of  length-ta'jbS  in.,  taken  from  the  atretch  si 
the  fully  opened  hand  from  thuioh  to  little  finger.  Tha.  term 
la  used  in  architecture  for  the  widLh  or  cqjenlng  of  an  arch  or 
arched  opening,  and  also  the  width  of  a  roof  between  the  wall 
plates.  A  "  ^lan  roof  '^  ii  a  rool  having  two  sidea  inclining  to 
a  centre  or  ridge,  la  contiaAiuliacliOD  to  ■  "  shed  roof "  (see 

SOED). 

■PAMDAn,  a  town  of  CennaDy,  in  the  Pnuulsa  province  of 
Bnadenburg,  at  the  cotiSuence  of  the  Havel  and  Spree,  g  n. 
N.W.  of  Berlin,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb,  on  the  oiais 
linei  of  railway  to  Hanover  and  Hamburg  respectively.  Pop. 
(188s),  31,463;  (iS,s),  ss,8u;(i90S).  70,19s  (including  a  garri- 
•oa  of  about  jooo).  The  town  haa  i^  recent  years  made  marked 
progress,  its  trade  being  enhanced  by  an  cicelleot  railway  service 
with  Berlin  aJKl  improved  navigation  on  the  Havel.  The 
loniEcatioot,  which  were  strengthened  after  the  war,  1870-11, 
loi  the  praiectioo  of  the  arsenal,  have  been  nied  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  lidea,  and  of  its  lormet  defences  oone  lemaio  eic^t 
(he  dtadel  and  a  line  of  works  along  a  lidge  of  hills  to  tbe  south 
of  tbe  town.  The  Julius  tower  in  the  dtadel,  which  is  cuirounded 
by  water,  conlalna  the  Imperial  war  treasure  (AaiAiibri<{iictafs), 
— a  sum  of  f  S,ooo,OQO  io  gold,  kept  in  readiness  for  any  witliko 
•mergency,  and  rtcerved  from  the  indemnity  paid  by  France 
after  the  war  of  1870-71.  Spandau  contains  four  Protestant 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  g^mna^um  and  a  school 
of  musketry.  Besides  numerous  barracks,  there  are  various 
nulitaiy  eitaUishmenti  appropriate  lo  an  Important  garrison 
towni  aod  Its  chief  industriei^are  connected  with  Ihe  pccpato- 


mamitaftani  sf  smiU  anu,  utlDery,  (mipaiwdeT,  &c.,  cova 
upwards  of  joo  acres,  and  employ  about  ficoo  workmen.  The 
other  induslriec  are  not  very  important?;  they  conprise 
misceUoncDus  manufactures,  Eshiog,  boat~biuldIng,  and  aome 
shipping  on  the  HavcL 

Spandau  is  one  of  tha  oldest  places  in  the  Altmark,  and 
recdved  dvic  rights  m  1233.  It  afterwards  became  a  favouHle 
residence  of  tbe  Hohenzollem  electors  of  Brandenburg,  and 
was  fortified  in  liJJ-ii&l.  In  1635  't  surrendered  to  the 
Swedes,  and  in  1806  to  the  Fniicb.  A  short  inveaUneut  is 
1813  retto.red  it  to  Prussia. 

Sk  Zab  and  GOntber.  Cacliicliliickt  Backrahatiir  SItit  mid 
FiMh,  Spandau  (Spandiu.  1S47),  and  KuntieDDUer,  U-tundliclit 
CesckickUda  Slail  kkiJ  FoIuki  Spaniait  (Spandau,  iSgi). 

SPANSIltlt  or  Sfuidiel  ([oimtrly  iplautdra,  a  word  of 
unknown  origin),  in  architecture,  the  space  betweai  any  arch 

Tbe  spandrils  over  doorways  In  Ferpcndicular  work  are  generally 
richly  decorated.  At  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  one  which 
ia  perforated,  and  has  a  most  beautiful  elfecL  The  qtandril  of 
doors  is  sometimes  ornamented  in  Ihe  Decorated  period,  but 
seldom  forms  part  of  the  composition  of  the  doorway  itself, 
being  generally  over  the  label. 

SPAXQEHBERQ,  ADGDSI  OOTTUIB  (i704-i7g>].  Count 
ZIniendori's  successor,  and  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
waa  bom  on  tbe  ijth  of  July  ijm  at  Klettenberg,  on  Ihe  south 
of  the  Han  Uountains,  where  his  falhi^r,  Georg  Spangenberg, 

of  HohensteiD.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  ol  thirteen,  lul 
waa  tent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Ilefeld,  and  pasted  thence  (i7i>), 
In  poorest  drcumstances,  to  Ihe  university  of  Jena  to  study  law. 
Profosor  JohannFraniBuddcul(i&a7-i7ig)  received  him  into 
his  family,  and  a  "  stipendium  "  was  procured  for  him.  He  soon 
abandoned  law  for  theology:  took  his  degree  in  1726,  and  began 
to  give  Iiee  lecluns  on  theology.  He  also  took  ao  active  part 
in  a  leli^us  union  of  studenl),  in  the  support  of  the  free  schools 
for  poor  childm  established  by  them  in  tbe  suburbs  of  Jena, 
and  in  tbe  training  of  teachers.  In  171S  Count  Zinscndorf 
visited  Jena,  and  SpangeDbeig  made  his  acquamtance;  In  1730 
be  visited  the  Moravian  colony  at  Hermhut.  A  "collegium 
pastorale  practicum  "  foe  Ihe  care  of  the  sick  and  poor  wu  in 
consequence  founded  by  him  at  Jena,  which  the  authociliea 

Spangenberg's  rdatlons  with  the  Moravians  were  confirmed  by 
several  visits  to  the  cohiny,  and  the  acddcnt  of  an  unlavourabie 
appeal  to  the  lot  alone  prevented  his  appointment  as  chief 
elder  oI  the  community,  March  1733.  Meanwhile  his  free 
lectures  in  Jena  met  with  much  acceptance,  and  led  to  an 
Invitation  from  Colthil!  Francke  to  the  post  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  superintendent  of  schools  connected 
with  his  orphanage  at  Halle.  He  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  entered  on  his  duties  in  September  i7]i.  But  difierencci 
between  the  Pietiits  ol  Halle  and  himself  soon  became  apparent. 
He  found  their  religiaus  life  too  fonnal,  eitemol  and  worldly; 
and  they  could  not  sanction  his  comparative  Indlffcience  to 
doctrinal  conectness  and  his  incurable  tendency  to  separatism 
in  church  Ufe.  Spsngeaberg's  participation  in  private  observ- 
ances of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  hii  iotimate  conneiion  with 
Coimt  Ziniendorf  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  wu  oSercd 
by  the  senate  of  Ihe  theological  faculty  of  Halle  the  alternative 
of  domg  penance  before  God,  submitling  to  his  superiors,  and 
Kparating  himself  from  ZInzendorf,  or  leaving  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  king,  unless  he  preleired  to  "  leave  Halle 
quietly."  The  case  came  before  the  king,  and,  on  the  8Ih  ol 
April  1733,  Spangenberg  was  conducted  fay  the  mililaiy  oulilde 
the  gates  of  Halle.  At  first  he  went  to  Jena,  but  Ziniendorl  at 
once  sought  to  secure  him  as  a  fellow  labourer,  though  the  count 
wished  to  obtain  from  him  a  declaration  wUch  (rould  remove 
from  the  I^etisls  of  Halle  all  blame  with  regard  to  the  disruption. 
Spangenberg  went  to  Hermhut  and  found  amongst  the  Moravlarj 
his  life-work,  having  Joined  tbeni  at  a  moment  when  tbe  stability 
of  tbe  sodety  wai  tbrateoed.    He  became  it*  theolopui,  iU 
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ti  stiletnnh  and  corrector,  Ibrough  siily  bng  yan 
rG?)  bis  *oll  was  ailsiy 


For  the  fini  tiutty  yt 
devoted  Id  the  lupaiBtenaciuie  ana  argaiuutioa  ot  ttie  nlensive 
mijjioiiary  enteiprisej  of  the  body  in  Cennany,  En^and, 
Denoarlt,  Koiland,  Surinitn,  Geotpa  and  cUewhere.  Il  w«a 
on  an  iiluid  oS  Savuuuh  that  Spacgenbtng  atanled  Johq  Wesley 
with  hia  questions  and  profoundly  influenced  bii  future  Orter, 
One  ipedal  ende»vour  of  Spangenberf;  in  Penniylvania  was  to 
bring  over  the  scattered  Schwenlffeldiun  to  bis  faith.  In 
1741-J74J  he  was  in  England  collecting  for  bis  toission  and 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  archbishop  o(  Canietbury.  During 
the  second  half  of  this  miasionaiy  period  of  bis  We  be  super- 
intended AS  bishop  the  cbuichca  of  F^nnsylvania.)  defended  the 
Moravian  colonies  against  the  Indiana  at  the  time  of  war  bet  A'een 
Francs  and  England,  became  the  ai>o1ogbl  of  hb  body  against 
(be  atucks  of  the  Lutheran)  and  the  Pietists,  and  did  much  to 
moderate  the  mystical  eitravngances  of  Ziniendorf,  with  which 
his  simple,  practical  and  healthy  nature  was  out  of  sympathy. 
The  second  thirty  years  of  his  worii  (1761-1753)  were  devoted 
10  the  consolidation  of  the  Gernian  Moravian  Church.  Zinien- 
dorl's  death  (1760)  bad  left  room  nnd  need  for  his  labours  at 
home.  At  Hermhut  Ihcie  weie  conQiciisg  leodencio,  doctrinal 
and  practical  eitravagancra,  and  the  organiialion  of  the  brethren 
was  very  defective.  In  17J7  Spangenberg  was  commissioned 
to  drav  up  an  idea  j!dA'/''''''>""i  or  compendium  of  the  Christian 
faith  of  the  United  Brethren,  which  became  the  accepted 
ttecUntion  of  the  Klomvian  belief.  As  compared  with  Zinaen- 
ttotf'l  own  vrritings,  this  book  exhibits  the  finer  balance  and 
(leatec  modecalion  of  Spangenberg's  nature,  while  those  oflen- 
sive  descriptions  of  the  lelation  of  tbe  sinner  to  Christ  in  which 
the  Moravians  at  £rst  indulged  are  almost  absent  from  it.  In  his 
last  yean  Spangenbeig  devoted  special  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  young,  in  which  the  MoTaviani  have  since  been  10  lucccu- 
fuL  He  died  at  Berthelsdoif,  on  the  iSth  of  September  1791, 
In  addition  to  the  Idea  fdci  fratrum,  Span^nbcrg  wrote, 
be^des  other  apologetic  bwlu,       "    ' 


«   BrsckMigl. 


lich  die  Ptn 


•lairrei  Ordinariia  IZimrndorf)  txlrrffnid  [Leipiig, 
Apiih[ttiulit  ScklH!<iihrifi  (17S'),  Lebcn  dc!  Craftn  ZinaiidotJ 
(1771-1775)1  and  his  hymns  are  well  known  beyond  the  Moravian 

(a  addition  to  his  BDIobiography  (SdtiOiocraplitc),  lee  J.  Rlsler, 
Lti€»  Sfa*ltnttris  (Barby.  17U);  K.  F.  L^crhne.  Dai  Ltin 
SptttmAtril  (HdddberB.  1S46);  CXlo  Frick,  BtUritf  nr  Litau- 
Hiekaiu  A.  C.  SpanpnUris  IHalle.  1SS4};  Cerlurd  Rcichel'i 
article  in  Hcnog-Hauck  9  Rralctcyklofiddic  (ed.  1x6).  i.n.  "  Spangen- 
berg"^ the  article  by  LerTdeinoK.  in  the  AUrrmeint  detdaht 
BiotnpUt:  aleo  MoiAviaH  Gxitkuh. 

■PUniH-AXEHIIlAIl  WAH  0?  1898.  For  the  causes  leading 
19  to  tbe  war  see  Cuba  and  IlNTriD  StATxs:  Siilory.  On  the 
i;th  of  February  1898  the  U.S.  hattleihip  ''Maine,"  which 
bad  been  sent  to  Havana  on  the  35th  ol  January,  was  destroyed 
in  Havana  harbour  by  an  eirplosion,  with  a  loss  of  366  lives- 
An  American  board  of  inquiiy,  of  which  Captain  W.  T.  Sanipsan 

and  reported  to  the  navy  department  on  the  31st  ol  March  that 
the  eiplosion  was  caused  by  an  eiterior  mine,  the  principal 
reason  for  this  decision  being  the  upheaval  of  the  ship's  bottom.^ 
On  the  nth  ot  April  Prcudcnt  McKinley  approved  a  resolution 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  setting  noon 
of  the  Ijrd  of  April  as  the  latest  date  lor  a  reply  to  the  demand. 
Before  this  could  be  delivered  by  the  American  minister  in 
Madrid,  the  Spanish  government  sent  him  his  passports.  On  tbe 

the 


of  Cub 


tbe  }4th  the  Spanish  government  declared 

'The  Spaniih  authoriiies  made  an  eiaminaiion,  but  did  ni 
keel  of  the  Und^thnoibout  it'^aiire  ealHit  wm  buried^n  ri 
raud,  but  did  iwt  tppcu*  to  have  lulfeTed  any  danuK."  [r  h 
been  (ugjeitsd  that  the  eiijlaiian  was  the  work  of  Cuban  lyr 
palhltHrt  who  thiii  planned  to  lecjm  American  Bwstance  again 
Sfiain.  It  was  not  until  i^ro  that  Congma  made  an  appropiutk 
(tod u loadaquale OM Itu)  farnWnglh*  "Maine," 


>5tta  the  United  States  Congress  declared  that  war  had  edited 

The  American  government  had  begun  to  prepare  for  war  u 
eariy  as  January:  ships  on  several  foreign  stations  bad  bccii 
drawn  nearer  home,  and  those  in  Chinese  waterswere  collected  3 1 
Hong-Kongi  the  NortbAtlanlic  squadron,  tbe  only  powerful  one, 
hid  been  sent  from  Hampton  Roads  into  tbe  waleis  of  Florida 

pan  of  the  ships  in  the  Atlantic  were  concentrated  at  Key  West; 
the  battleship  "Oiegon"  was  ordered  east  from  the  Pacific ; 
150,000,000  was  voted  [March  9)  "  lor  the  national  defence  "; 
steps  were  taken  to  purchase  auiiliary  cruisers,  yachts  and  tugs, 
which  were  rapidly  equipped ;  large  supplies  of  ammunition  were 
ordered,  and  Key  West  became  an  active  base  of  preparation; 
Captain  Sampson,  senior  officer  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
was  appointed  its  commander-in-chief  -with  rank  of  acting  rear- 
admiral;  and  a  "  flying  squadron"  composed  ot  the  armoured 
cruiser  "Brooklyn"  (flag),  the  bailleships  "Teias"  and 
"Massachusetts,"  and  the  fast  cruisers  "  Minneapolis "  and 
"  Columbia,"  with  Commodore  W.  S.  Schley  in  command,  was 
stationed  at  Hampton  Roads. 

There  was  a  great  preponderance  of  large  ships  on  the  side  of 
the  United  Stales;  only  in  torpedo  craft  and  small  gunboals  was 
Spain  superior.  The  American  ships  were  highly  efficient;  in 
Spain  everything  was  unready;  Admird  Ccrvcla  felt  that  to 
send  a  Spanish  iquadron  across  the  Atlantic  was  to  send  it  to 
destruction,  and  when  he  had  collected  his  squadron  (including 
two  cruisers  from  Havana)  at  the  Cape  Verde  Ishinds  in  Slarrh, 
lie  renewed  his  exixistulaiions,  in  wbich  he  was  supported  hy  a 
council  of  war.  But  on  tbe  j^tb  of  April  he  was  peremptorily 
otdeit-l  to  leave  for  Porto  Rico,  without  definite  instructions  or 
plan  of  campaign , 

Tbe  American  flying  squadron  was  held  at  Hampton  Roads, 
so  great  was  the  fear  of  attack  by  Spanish  ships;  artd  armed 
auidliaries  and  fast  cruisers  were  employed  in  patrolling  the  coast 
east  of  New  York;  these  could  have  rendered  good  service  else- 
where, but  would  have  been  of  no  use  ta  repelling  an  atlacl;  by 
Cervera's  squadron  had  it  come  that  way. 

The  joint  resolution  of  Congtess  of  the  sotll  of  April  had 
declared  that  the  relinquishment  by  Spain  of  authority  In  Cuba 
was  the  object  of  American  action;  the  slrtiggle  thus  naturally 
centred  about  the  island.  All  operations  were  thus  near  at 
band,  Havana,  tbe  real  objective  in  Cuba,  being  only  about 
roo  m.  from  Key  West.  A  political  reason  for  confining  action 
to  the  western  Atlantic  was  that  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
coasts  of  Spain  might  have  aroused  the  strongly  pro-Spanish 
sympathy  of  continental  Europe  Into  greater  activity.  The 
regular  United  States  army,  the  only  available  force  until  war 
was  declared  and  a  volunteer  force  was  authorized,  bad  been 
assembled  at  lampa,  Florida,  New  Orleans  and  Chlckameugi. 
Geor^a,  but  until  the  control  of  the  sea  was  decided,  tbe  army 
exjuld  not  prudently  be  moved  across  the  Strait  ol  Florida. 
Cervera's  Beet  was  thus  the  re»l  objective  of  the  navy,  and 
bad  to  be  settled  with  before  any  tnillury  action  could  be 

Rear-Admiral  Sampson  left  Key  West  early  on  the  iind,  and 
begar  the  blocknde  of  Havana  and  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  as  lar 
as  Cardenas,  So  m.  east,  and  Bahia  Honda,  50  m.  west.  His 
North  Atlantic  squadron  of  iS  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of  which  the 
armoured  cruiser  "  New  York  "  (flag),  the  battleships  "  Iowa  " 
and  "Indiana,"  and  the  monitors  "Puritan,"  "Terror"  and 
"  Amphitrite,"  were  the  most  Important,  and  which  included  six 
(orpedo-boats.  was  Increased  to  p*  vends  by  the  1st  of  July, 
chleSy  by  tbe  addiiim  ot  extemporized  cruisers,  cosvetled 
yachts,  &C. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  American  squadron— tbe  pntecled  cruisers 
"  Olympia  "  (flagship  of  Commodon  Ceorgc  Dewey),  "  Balll- 
mere,"  "  Raleigh"  and  "Boston."  the  small  unprotected  cruiser 
"  Concord,"  the  gunboat  "  Petrel,"  the  armed  revennt  cutter 
"  Hugh  M'Culloch,"  with  a  putchased  collier  "  Nansfaan  "  and 
a  purchased  supply  ship  "Zafiro" — left  Hong-Kong  al  tha 
.  rtqucal  of  the  govemoi  ud  went  to  Min  Bay,  aoow  t^la  cut 
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■n  Ibe  30th  oi  ApriL 


on  tb<  Cbiaat  caul.    Ordcnd  (April 

tioBl,  panleularly  Igainit  the  Spaniih 
fUreded  to  cfcplufc  or  dutroy,  Dewey  Jdt  J 
«]id  UTivcd  ofl  Liuon,  in  the  Philippino. 
The  Spaiuih  admiral  Montojo  anchored  to  uic  CAHwara  01  uie 
^rt  on  which  ue  the  village  lud  ineiul  of  Civile,  in  k  tenenl 
eul  ud  west  hoe,  keeping  bh  bmidside  to  the  ooilhwitd.  His 
force  consiKed  ol  tbe  "  Reina  CriMinft,"  the  "  CuliUa."  [u  old 
wooden  iteamei  which  hsd  to  be  towed] :  thi  "  Ii]4  de  Cub*  " 
and  "  Ilia  de  Lumo  "  (proteclcd  cnuKii  of  lejo  torn);  th< 
"Don  Juan  de  AuiUia  "  and  the  "Don  Antonio  de  UUoa" 
(gonboats  of  about  1150  loni),  and  the  "Htiquadd  Duero" 
(of  500  tons).    Theie  wen  lix  guni  (j  bntch-Ioaden)  in  bauoy 

Dewey  stood  on  during  the  night,  lad  paned  into  tbe  Boca 
Cnnde  (about  5  m.  bitnd],  paying  no  Utention  to  luisoun  of 
_  torpedoes  in  a  cbannel   10   btoid  and  ditp,  and  at 

"'Jtt  midnitht  pasted  El  Fraile  (a  large  rock,  i}  m. 
Inm  the  south  aide),  fran  which  two  shots  were 
fired  at  Um.  and  he  was  also  £red  at  by  the  "  Cavite  " 
and  one  of  the  city  butcnes.  When  he  sifted  the  Spanish 
SQuadion  to  the  soulhwaid  he  ordered  his  transporta  and 
the  revenue  culler  "  Hugh  M'CuUoch  "  out  Into  the  bay,  and 
stood  down  in  coLumn  with  the  "  Olympia,"  "  Baltiiaore," 
"  Raleigh,"  "  Peliel,"  "  Concord  "  and  "  Boston  "  at  +ot>-yd. 
intervals.  When  within  yioa  yds.  he  poned  his  helm,  and  at 
5.41  a.m.  opened  Cte.  He  stood  wtuwanU  iloog  the  Spanish 
line,  using  bit  pott  baitrriet.  turned  to  starboard  and  stood 
tMchigiaduallydecreaiinghisdistanceto  lODoydi.  At7D'clodc 
the  Spanish  flagship  attempted  to  come  out  and  engage  at  abort 
range,  but  was  driven  back  by  tbe  American  hre.  The  Spanish 
squadron  was  now  in  very  bad  plight,  but  the  seriousness  of  its 
condition  was  not  fully  known  to  the  American  commander. 
At  7.3s  Dewey  withdrew,  gave  his  mcs  breaUast,  and  had  a 
consultation  ol  commanding  officers.  Before  be  re-engaged  at 
11.16  the"  Ciiitina "  and "  Castilla " had bmkca into ilames, so 
that  tbe  remainder  of  the  action  consisted  in  silencing  the  Cavite 
batletis  and  completing  the  detlcuction  and  demi^liiation  ol 
the  smaller  Spanish  ships,  which  the"  Petrel  "was  ordered  in  to 
bum.  The  victory  was  complete.  All  the  Spanish  diipt'  were 
funk  or  destroyed.  The  injury  done  the  Aineiican  ships  was 
practically  nil.  The  Spanish  loit  167  killed  and  114  wounded, 
out  of  a  total  of  1S7S.  The  Americans  had  7  slightly  wouoded 
out  of  174S  men  in  action,  Dewey  look  poisession  of  Cavite, 
paroled  its  gatriion,  and  awaited  tbe  anival  of  a  land  force  to 

The  blockade  of  Havana  had  progretted  without  incident, 


It  Mai 


got  t. 
.  the  i7lh  of  April;  but  on  tbe  nth  of 
May  a  small  action  wss  fought  at  CardeAas,in  which 
the  Americans  were  repulsed  and  Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  the  first 

ssme  day  a  partially  luccessf  ul  attempt  was  made,  under  a  iieavy 
lire  from  the  (bore,  to  cut  the  cable  between  Cienluegts  and 
Havana. 

Cerveri  had  left  tbe  Cape  Veide  Islands  on  tbe  >glb  o{  April 
wlih  four  armouted  cniiten,  tbe  "  Altniranle  Oquendo,"  "  In- 
fanta Uaiia  Tbereu  "  and  "  Viicaya. "  (sister  ships  of  7000  tons) 
and  the  "  Cristobal  Colon  "  (same  size;  differently  equipped]  and 
three  torpedo-boat  destroyers — a  type  not  then  represeoted  in 

bearing  (May  1)  of  Cervera'i  departure,  Sampton  went  east 
1000  m.  to  San  Juan,  Potto  Rico,  with  tbe  itmouced  cruisei 
"New  York,"  the  battletliips  "Iowa"  and  "Indiana,"  the 
ciuitcrs  "  Montgomery  "  and  "  Detroit,"  and  one  toipcdo-boat. 
In  going  east  be  calculated  on  u^ng  ■  qiMd  of  10  knots,  on  gelling 
to  San  Jiun  on  the  8th,  about  the  time  the  Spaaiardi  would  reach 


e  afterwards  raised  a 


I  repaired  by 


its  longitude,  and  if  they  were  not  ihi 
before  they  could  get  to  Havana  hail 
Cetvera's  celitling  at  San  Juan,  froi 


.    He- 


595 

ig  off  Havana 


the  Ameiican 

1400  m.  away.  But  the  speed  of  the  American  squadron  fell  short 
of  Sampson's  eipcctationihe  reached  San  Juan  on  the  nth,  stood 
in  to  sec  if  Ccrveia  was  in  the  harbour,  and  opened  hre  upon 
the  foiti&cations.  He  did  not  press  the  attack  since  Cervcra  wat 
not  present,  and  at  ooco  started  back  for  Havana  without  newt 
of  Ceiven,  wbo  was  then  in  fact  oS  Martinique,  with  orders  10 
go  to  Sao  Juan.  When  he  heard  that  Sampson  was  at  San  Juan, 
be  tteamed  to  Cuiacao,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  May  and 
when  tbe  authorities  aUoned  him  to  coaL  He  readied  Santiago  de 
Cuba  early  on  the  191b  without  being  sighted  tn  null  by  any  of  the 
Ameiican  scouts,  tbougb  seveial  were  in  the  vicinity.  Sampson 
thought  the  Spanish  squadron  might  have  returned  Id  Spabi.' 
But  be  learned  that  the  enemy  had  not  turned  bock,  on  tbe  night 
of  the  1  jtb,  when  a  telegram  from  (he  navy  department  directed 
him  to  proceed  with  all  despatch  to  Key  West,  He  got  there 
on  the  afiimoon  of  the  iSth,  and  fouod  the  Eying  re>  Si^ri 
squadron  ("Brooklyn"  (flag),  "  Massachu5ells,"'W'C>rT(n>j 
"  Tezas,"  and  "  Scorpion  "),  which  left  on  the  nei|St-*»* 
morning  (igtb)  for  Cienluegos,  then  regarded  by  tbe  navy 
department  as  the  certain  objective  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
The  battleship  "  Iowa,"  tbe  gunboat  "  Castine,"  the  toipedo- 

Schky  on  the  30lh,  and  gave  him  a  force  sufficient  to  meet 
Cervera.  Sampson  was  advised  by  the  department  (on  the  jotb) 
to  "  tend  by  the  '  Iowa  '  to  Schley  to  proceed  oH  Santiago  de 
Cubk  with  his  wbnle  command,  leaving  one  small  vessel  oO 
Cienfuegos,"  but  be  diiscted  Schley  in  an  order  ol  the  iist  ii  be 
watiatiihedtbatCetveiavainotat  Clenfuegos,  to  proceed  with 
all  despatch  to  Santiago,  and  if  the  Spanish  tciuadmn  was  there, 
to   blockade  it. 

Commodore  Schley  arrived  oS  Cienfu^oa  on  the  aaod,  and 
held  to  tbe  opinion  that  Cervera  was  there  until  the  34th,  when 
Commodore  M'CaUa  of  the  "  Marblehead  "  coaununicalcd  with 
tbe  insurgents  some  miles  westwards,  and  learned  the  tiuih. 
Schley  started  that  evening  for  Santiago,  300  m.  distant,  but 
oa  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  was  10  m.  south  of  the  port.  Early 
on  tbe  3;lh  Scbky  received  a  despaicb  from  the  navy  depart- 
ment suggesting  that  tbe  Spanish  squadron  was  in  Santiago  and 
bidding  him  s«  "  that  the  enemy,  if  therem,  doc*  not  leave 

nS  Santiago  present  state  squadron  coal  account  .  .  .  much  to 
be  regiclied  cannot  obey  orders  of  department.  .  .  forced  la 
■        Key  West  by  way  ol  Yucatan  Passage  "; 


insisted  that  Ibt 
tine  enough  coal 
Santiago  to  Key  \ 


y  that  ai 
Iowa' 


,ts  Schley 


"  bad  at  thit 


wk  "  had  onived  a 
IVhen  Schley's  teleg- 
igton  ofOdals,  naa  fc 


'hicb 


>8tb  of  May  o3  Key  Wes 
had  much  disturbed  tbe  Wi 
Sampson,  be  secured  permis 
tbe  "New  York"  and  "  Oregon  "'(which  had  arrived  at  Key 
West  on  the  i6th  of  &Iay  in  excellent  condilioo  alter  her  voyage 
of  nearly  16,000  m.  from  tbe  PadEc)  to  turn  back  Schley's  heavier 
ships.  Before  be  started  he  received  a  telegram  from  Schley 
atating  that  be  wouM  remain  off  Santiago.  It  is  luiw  known 
from  the  documenta  published  by  Admiral  Cervera  that  the 
Spanish  squadron.  In  the  interval  preceding  tbe  78th,  when 
Schley  arrived  in  tight  of  the  port,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Santiago.  On  tbe  moming  of  the  19th  two  Spanish  cruisen 
were  teen  a  short  distance  within  tbe  entrance,  and  on  the  31st 
Schley,  with  the"  Maasacbusells,"  "  Iowa  " and  " fJew Orleans," 
stood  in  and  madean  attack  upon  theieand  the  batteries  at  long 
range  (8joo-Ii,ooo  yds.).  On  the  jetb  Sampson,  leaving  a 
squadron  on  the  north  side  under  Coiamodore  Watson,  iiood  for 
■A  letcgrani  (not  received  by  Cervera)  had  bees  tent  to 
Maniniqvs  on  die  jatb  of   May,  aalbonxiac   tbe  tqutdisa's 
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SsBtiiga  It  a  tpMd  of  13  knoti.  He  Bnived  oily  on  the  lit  ol 
Juoe  and  work  wai  at  ooce  begun  on  the  preparations  for  sinking 
the  collier  "  Merrimac  "  in  the  enlmoce  channel,  which  Mis  las 
thin  300  ft,  biosd  in  pirts  available  for  ships.  The  prcpuatiDnl 
for  1  quick  sinking  were  chiefly  carried  out  by  naval  constructor 
Richmond  P.  Hobson,  who  Kent  in,  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
jrd  of  June,  with  a  crew  of  seven  men.  Tlie  steering-fiFU  wu 
disabled  by  a  shell,  >nd  the  ship  drifted  too  far  with  the  tide 
and  was  sunk  in  a  broad  part  of  the  channel  where  it  did  not 
block  the  egress  of  Cerveia's  squadron.  Cervera  sent  word  to 
Sampson  that  Hobson  and  hi9  men,  who  had  been  captured,  were 
unhurt.  They  were  enchanged  on  the  jlh  of  July. 

On  the  61h  of  June  ibc  batteries  at  the  entrance  were  bom- 
barded and  their  weakness  was  aacertofned.  'Sampson  there- 
ra.  UMiHt  "PO"  placed,  every  evening,  a  battleship  (relieved 
siMti^M  every  two  and  a  half  hours]  close  in,  with  a  search- 
»•*"  light  turned  on  the  channel,  making  it  impossible,  as 

*"""•■  Cervera  afterwards  said,  for  the  Spanish  aquidron 
to  escape  by  night.  The  port  of  Guanttnamo,  40  m.  east  of 
Santiago,  was  occupied  by  the  "  Marblchead  "  and  "  Yankee  " 
on  the  71h,  a  battalion  ol  marines  from  the  transport  "  Panther" 
iaoded  tlicre  on  the  tolh,  and  the  port  was  used  thereafter  aa  a 
base  and  coaling  station.  On  the  14th  the  Spanish  land  forces 
Tetired  before  an  eicpedltion  of  the  American  marines,  who 
remained. in  occupation  unti!  the  5th  of  August. 

A  blockade  oi  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  by  one  or 


wl,  c 


re  of  the  I 
It  (June  ,0  witi 


verelylh 


liable. 


ai  declared  the  total  military  lotces  of  the  United 
Stilei  consisted  of  17,811  regulars  and  114.61U  militia.  An  act 
of  the  iindof  April  had  authoriied  the  president  to  call  upon  the 
state!  and  Territories  for  men  in  proportion  to  tbdr  population, 
Ifae  re^mentol  and  company  officers  to  be  named  by  the  governors 
of  the  stales,  the  general  and  staS  officers  by  the  president.    A 

caU  for  7!,ooo.  On  the  36th  of  April  large  additions  to  the 
regular  army  were  sanctioned  for  the  war.  The  quotas  were 
filled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  in  May  114,776  hod 

mauga,  Georgia,  at  Camp  Alger,  ^^rginia,  and  at  Tampa,  Florida, 


rhichwi 
'    of  the  expeititior 


e  for 


With  the  eiception 
thing  was  delayed  u 
•ome  thirty  large  st 


Irol  of  ll 


i.  though 


ih  war-ships  were  in  Niebolas 


Alter  tue  arrival  01  (.erven  at  Santiago,  the  blockade  of  his 
squadron  and  (he  request  (June  }}  of  Admiral  Sampson 
to  send  ■  land  force  for  co-operation,  the  troops  embaiked  on 
the  7th  and  Sth  of  June, 

Channel.  On  the  igth  me  iieei  01  j 
arrived  oS  Santiago.  The  whole  fol 
officers  and  men,  t6  light  field  gur 
and  some  kjo  vehicles.  General  Shaftci  selected  Daiquiri, 
about  18  m.  east  of  Santiago,  for  the  point  of  landing,  and  the 
harbour  entrance  (preferred  by  Sampson)  was  disregarded.  The 
Beet  furnished  alt  its  available  boats,  and  on  the  imd-iitb  the 
army  was  landed  on  a  rough  coast  withscarcelyatiy  shelter  from 
the  sea;  after  the  fitst  day  Siboney,  7  m.  nearer  Sioliago,  was 
used  as  well  as  Daiquiri.  Wlh  the  exception  of  three  volunteer 
icgimcnts  (the  ist  Volunteer  Cavalry,  known  as  the  Rough  Riders, 
ol  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  lieutenant -colonel;  the  lad 
Massachusetts  and  the  71st  New  Vork  Volunteers),  these  troops 
were  composed  almost  wholly  of  legulars,  most  of  whom  hod 
served  on  the  plains  against  the  Indians.    Soon  afterwards  more 


rrived. 


totheli 


conlinfeDls  at  Daiquiri  and  SIboDcy  were  withdnwnwi  tbout  doing 


any  damage  to  Ibe  equipment  of  the  railway  irtutA  ran  fnmi 
Santiago  to  the  iron  mines  at  these  points.  The  Amerian  troops 
(commanded  by  Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler  until  the  aglh, 
when  General  Shafler  landed)  pushed  forward,  a  soon  as  thry 
landed,  and  found  a  small  Spanish  rearguard  which  was  covering 

was  entrenched  i)  m.  beyond  Siboney,  at  Las  Gutsimas.  Briga- 
dier-General  S.B.M.  Young  with  964  dismounted  cavalry  cogSBcd 
(June  34),  and  after  s  sharp  action,  in  which  he  lost  <6  killed 
and  sj  wounded,  drove  back  the  enemy,  ol  whom  a  were  killed 
out  of  some  500  engaged.  The  advance  was  slow  and  a  weet 
elapsed  before  Shatter  was  ready  to  fight  1  battle  in  fmnt  of 
Santiago.  Here  the  defenders,  under  General  Aiserno  Un»rea, 
held  two  positions,  the  bill  of  San  Juan,  barring  the  direct  ro«d 
to  Santiago,  and  the  village  of  EI  Caney,  to  the  northward  of  the 
American  position  at  El  Poio.  Theplan  of  attack  on  the  i«  of 
July  was  Shaftet'a,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Shafter  the  lutual 
command  was  eiercised  by  the  subordinate  generals,  Joseph 
Wheeler,  H.  W.  Lawton  and  J.  F.  Kent.     General  Lawton'a 
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of  El 
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great  superio 
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S'o): 

at  i  p.m.  th 
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El  Caney  was  successfidly 

red  by  Genen 

1  A.R 

Chafiee 

rigade.    Only  about  loo 
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g  General  V 
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T  and  two  sc 
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killed. 

In 

the  meantime  Wheeler 

a  purely  f  ronUl-£re  fight, 
prepare  the  alUck  unaide. 
ds,  gallantly  defended  by  aboi 


Thcs 


)ng  positior 


'rs  from  or  direction  by  superior  authority,  oi 
rest  of  the  Spanish  pceition.  A  notable  pari  in  I 
laken  by  the  ist  Volunteer  Cavalry  er  "  Roui 
mandedbyCoIonel  Leonard  Wood  and  Lieut  .-Color 
osevelt.  The  Spaniards  had  no  closed  reserves,  ai 
was  made  under  a  devastating  hrc  from  the  Ame 


linor 


;  of  Keni 


officers,  were  killed  or  wounded;  ai 
three  successive  commanders  were 
Spanish  side,  out  of  the  small  num 
out  of  action.     Linares  himself 


entering  Santiago  with  reinforcements  from  the  inleris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  investment  General  Total's 
numbered  about  10,000  men  of  the  army  and  a  naval  cant 


ra  engaged,  over  so%  were 
IS  severely  wounded,  and 
IJosfToral.    The  Cubans 


Though  victorious,  the  American  army  ' 
night  from  digging 


vcred  with  thick  vegetation;  the  mtSmwoitr 

'.n'  blankets  and  heavy  clothing  had  been  cast  •«i**t«^ 

ise  It  was  difficult  to  haul  supplies  over  the  one  poor  road 
the  base  of  supplies  at  Siboney.   There  was  even  discussion 

u  md  and  3rd  of  July,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
illiesto  the  Americans.  On  themomingof  thesrda  demand 
tent  to  the  Spanish  commander  to  surrender,  with  the  altcr- 
■e  of  a  bombaidment  of  the  city  to  begin  on  the  4th.  This 
[ect  had  already  begun  on  the  1st,  when  Admiral  Sampson 
a  number  of  g.in.  shells  fiom  a  point  3  m.  east  oF  the  harbour 
ince  over  the  bills  Into  the  city,  using  a  range  of  about  4) 
miles.  The  result  of  this  and  the  threat  ol  General  Shaller 
in  eiodns  of  many  Ihousands  of  civDiani  towards  El  Caney, 
e  the  American  supplies  were  heavily  lued  to  support  then. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  OF  1898 


On  tlis  nonilng  ot  tbejtdoEJsIy  Sunpmn.lnhiiSigihipthe 
"New  York,"' left  the  Ottl  to  coaftc  with  CcBcnl  Shaltei at 
t^vMj  Sihoncy  witli  reg4rd  to  combuKd  opnmtioiu  Ml  the 

aetata/  barbour  entrance,^  At9.3i,wbaihe  had  {one  about 
■""«*  jm.,  the"Mari»'It«m"wauteDaHmngout.  The 
ihipi  is  front  o[  tbc  poit  wcR  the  ysdit "  Gloucester,"  the  biiltk- 
>hip9'*  Indiana,"" Oregon," "Iomt"aDd"Texaa/'thearn>ouced 
cniiaer  "  Btoolilya  "  and  yacht  "  Viicn,"  in  the  otder  named 
from  eait  to  weat,  making  a  aemldrdc  about  S  m.  In  lenjtth. 
He  "  MasBafhuaetti  "  and  "  Suvranec  '*  wen  coaling  at  Guaa- 
tinuno.  The  "  Iowa  "  hoiSed  the  iBgnal  "  Enemy  coming 
out."  All  at  once  stood  in  toward  the  Spanish  shipfl,  wbidi  were 
itanding  Heatwaidi  along  aboie,  and  began  a  heavy  Bre.  The 
"  Maria  Tereu  "  (flagship)  waa  followed  at  &ioyd.  fnleivali 
by  the  "  Vizcaya,"  "Colon"  and  "  Qqucodo,"  They  were 
^og  vigorouily,  but  nual  ol  thoi  projectiles  vent  tat  beyond 
the  American  thipi.  The  "  BionUyn  "  (Sag  of  Conunodore 
Schley,  the  icniar  oBicer  pRsent)  made  a  turn  [a  atarboaid, 
whidi  seems  to  have  caused  the  "  Teus  "  to  Mop  and  back,  and 
to  have  given  the  "  Colon  "  the  opportunity  of  passing  almaat 
unscathed.  The  "  Maria  Teresa  "  and  "  Oquendo  "  had  taken 
fire  aluHst  at  once,  and,  as  their  water  mains  (outside  the  proteo 
tive  deck)  were  cut,  they  were  unable  to  eiUnguish  the  flames: 
they  aete  tun  aahore  at  lo.ij  and  lo.jo  te^ieclively,  about 
6)  a.  welt  of  Santiago,  burning  heiccly.  The  "  Vizcaya  "  and 
"  Colon  "  wen  slill  itanding  woIwaRls.  Cerveta'a  deatmyen, 
the  "  Pluton  "  and  "  Funi,"  bad  cnnc  out  last,  tome  diuaoce 
behind  the  "Oquendo,"  and  Here  reoived  witb  a  heavy  fire 
from  Ihe  "  Indiana  "  and  from  the  nnamioured  "  Gkniceiter," 
which  engaged  Ifaem  at  cloaa  quarten.  They  attempted  to 
dose,  but  veie  cut  to  pieces.  Tie  "  New  Vork,"  Sampson's 
Bigthip,  bad  passed,  and  stood  on  signalling  the  "  Iowa  "  and 
"  Indiana  "  to  go  back  and  watch  the  port,  lest  an  attack  be 
m^e  on  the  American  transports.  Ilie  torpcdo-'boat  "  Erio- 
100  "  was  ordered  to  rescue  the  tneo  fiom  tbe  two  Spanish 
ships  ashore,  and  the  flagihip,  witb  all  the  others,  stood  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  "Viicaya"  and  "Colon,"  Tlie  "Viiciya" 
hauled  down  her  coloun  oS  Atemdetos,  j  j  nantical  miles  west 
of  Santiago,  and  was  there  run  asbere  burning  ^uut  11. 15  a.m. 
The  "  Iowa  "  wu  ordered  to  nop  and  rescue  her  men,  and  Ihe 
"  Oregon,"  "  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Texas  "  [and  behind  them  the 
flagship)  settled  down  to  the  chase  of  the  "  Cokm,"  some  6  m. 
ahead  o(  the  neaieat  American  ship.  She  was,  however,  Marking 
her  speed,  and  at  la^o  the  "Or^on  "  opened  with  bet  13-in. 
guns  at  a  range  of  9000  yd).,  as  did  also  the  "  Brooklyn,"  with 


._ „  i  fired  t 

"  Colon  "  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  was  beached  at  the  m 
of  the  Rio  Turquino,  where  in  s[Hte  of  endeavours  to  rec 
her,  she  became  a  to 
destroyed;  Admiral  Cf 

commanding  the  torpedo  flotilla,  went  aown  wim  lus  aoip;  ana 
Captain  Lazaga  of  the  "  Oquendo  "  was  drowned.  Over  500 
Spaiuards  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  survivors  (except  a 
few  who  escaped  to  Saatiago)  were  prlsonen.  On  the  American 
siite  only  one  man  was  killed  and  ten  were  wounded,  and  no 
ship  received  seiioua  injurv. 

After  the  naval  victory  comUned  opetalioni  were  arranged 
for  attacking  the  balterien  at  tbe  harbour,  but  httle  more 
fighting  occurred,  and  eventually  a  prehminar^ 
dgoed  on  the  ijtb,  and  the  besiegers  entered 
tith.  Id  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  all  thi 
Siwnlah  fortes  in  the  division  of  Santiago  de  Cubs  aurrenderei 
and  were  conveyed  to  Spain.  Tbe  total  number  amounted  ti 
t  ij,5oo,  of  whom  some  io,;oowerein  tbe  city  of  Santiago 


Then 


re  of  the  t 


<  tell  in 


■  Sbafier  had  urged  that  the  aiiuadtaa  should  enter  the  haitont 
and  lake  the  city.  Sanwson  (and  the  Navy  depsiinienl)  was 
unwilling  to  ri^  losioga  ship  id  (he  well-mLnpd  harbour  and  nnlcd 
tbe  army  to  move  on  the  toru  and  give  the  American  iquadniB 
an  epportmity  to  drag  tbe  harbour  for  niocsi 


malarial  fever.  The  army,  indeed,  waa  »  weakened  by  iHncsB 
that  the  general  officers  united  in  srging  its  nmoval  from  Cuba. 
Uajor-General  Nelaoii  A.  Miles,  the  general^.chier,  had  arrived 
with  reinfoicements  on  tbe  nth  of  July,  but  the  majority  of 

The  Beet  and  the  army  gathered  in  Guantinamo  Bay;  and  a 

Eying  squadron,  the  "esslem  squadron,"  was  organised 

"  '       John  C.  Watson,  to  proceed  by  way  of  the 

the  Hiiljppincs,   threatening  the   Spanish 

meet  a  Spaksh  "  reserve  squadron,"  which 

had  been  fonned  towards  the  eud  of  May,  and  whidi  was  to 

to  Cuba,  hut  which  was  diverted  toward  the  Pblilppinea,  and  left 
Cadli,  on  the  ifitb  of  June,  for  the  East.  This  squadron  lunied 
back  on  the  Slh  of  July  after  hearing  the  news  of  the  Spanish 
defeat  at  Santiago. 

On  the  Tth  of  May  a  telegram  had  been  received  from  Dewey 
at  Matdla:  "  I  control  bay  completdy,  and  can  take  dty  at  any 
time,  but  I  have  not  niffident  men  to  hold."  The  cruiser 
"  Charleston  "  and  the  atcamer  "Feldog,"  witb  ammonition, 
•applies  and  troops,  were  lent  to  him  at  ance.  MaJor.General 
Wesley  Metiitl,  to  whom  was  assigned  Ihe  commaitd  of  ihc 
troops  for  the  Fhilippines.  first  requested  a  force  of  14,000,  and 
aftecwaids  asked  for  10/xn  men.  On  the  isth  of  Hay  the  Erst 
troops,  1491  in  number.underBrigailier-GeneralT.M.  Anderson, 
sailal  in  three  transports  in      "      ~        ' 


loth  of  Jun 


abytt 


withwhidihe 
early.. 


>f  Guam,  and 
the  ships  arrived  in  Hauils  Bay.  A  second 
detachment  of  troops,  35S6  in  nombcr,  under  Brigadier-GeneiU 
F.  V.  Greene  arrived  on  the  rjth  of  July;  on  the  aslh  of  July 
Ceneial  Mcrritt,  who  had  been  appointed  govet^^or.gent 
arrived;  and  on  the  3  isl  the  five  tran — — -2.i. -i-ij.  1.. 
left  San  Francisco  arrived  witb  :t347  m 

men  at  Manila,  with  Jooo  more  on  the  way.  ueneral  HemtE 
moved  his  forces  from  Csvite,  and  establ^hed  an  entrenched 
tine  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  Spanish  position  at  Manila, 
from  which,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  JuJy,  a  heavy  flie  of 
musketry  and  artillery  was  opened,  causing  a  loss  to  the 
Americans  of  10  killed  and  43  wounded,  and  for  tbe  next  few 
days  night-£rlzig  was  frequent  from  the  Spaniih  Una.  On  tha 
Tth  ot  August,  a  joint  note  from  Dewey  and  Merritt,  armoundng 

that  bombatdmeal  might  begin  at  any  lime  after  

forty-eight  hours,  and  aSording  oj^Atlunity  for  the     STISL' 
removal  of  non-combatants,  was  sent  to  tbe  Spsnlsh 
captain-general,  Fermin  Jaudcnea.  who  replied  that  he  was 

joint  note  demanding  surrender  was  declined  by  the  Spanish 
commander,  who  offered  to  refer  it  to  Madrid.  Tills  was  tefuwd, 
and  preparations  were  msde  for  an  attack.  Then  were  13,000 
troops  within  the  dty  fortiflcatlons,  but  with  the  stropg  fleet  in 
fnnt,  and  with  the  bdeaguering  force  of  Americans  and  insur- 
gents ashon,  resistance  was  hopeless.     When 


navy  wi 


^.jtbtl 


o'clock, 


white  flag  was  hoisted  a 

and  a  half  hours  after  the  fleet  opened  fire,  a 

capitulation  being  signed  the  next  day,  the  I4lh  of  August. 
The  lotsl  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  whole  campaign 
was  JO  killed,  105  wounded. 

Immediately  after   the  surrender  of  Santiago    (July    17), 
preparations  were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Porto  lUco  with 
3500  troofd  which  had  been  sent  as  rdnForcements    Ofmtloiim 
to  Santiago,  but  had  not  landed.    They  wen  largely   faPuM 
ninforced   and  left    Guantlnsmo,    under   General  *** 
Miles,  on  the  list  of  July,  convoyed  hy  a  strong  squadron. 

•  On  the  [9tb  of  May,  Eoulio  AguioaTdo,  who  had  been  at  Hang- 
Kong.  had  landed  from  one  ot  [he  Ai ' ' f-.j—  —J 


mthe  iBtof  July,  when  Ihe  AncirkantrooH  landed,  bid  proclainied 
limiell  president  0^  tbe  PbDippIne  RepaMic.  The  ^(ical  atlitnds 
vhich  heaMunted  warn  not  aanctfoacd  by  the  Ancncaaauthoritieii 

"■-■-■— tW-i^ti?"' 


if  tbe  inurgeal)  he  had  ti 
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I  Juan;  and  the  fouilli  coluimi 
lo,  midway  of  the  Leland.  The 
^ral  skitmiiihrd^  the  chief  c^ 
poiitlon  being  met  by  the  we^tein  caluDin  no  tiie  isth  of  August, 
and  by  the  column  from  Ponce  on  the  sih,  when  the  Ameiiara 
lost  1  killed  aod  1 1  wouaded;  the  Spioiih.  1 26  killed  and  wouDded, 
and  over  200  pri$on<^is.  A  [uiLhcT  advance  on  the  San  Juaa 
biehnray  would  probably  have  devehiped  gieaiei  [(aistante,  but 
news  of  the  suspension  of  hoslilitiu  Intervened.  The  total 
Amcilcan  loss  had  been  j  killed  and  40  wounds.  On  the 
ijth  of  August  operaEions  were  begun  by  the  "  Newark"  and 
other  vessels  against  ^lanianlllo.  But  during  the  night  news 
arrived  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  on  the  j?lh,  and 
of  an  annbtice,  of  which  the  Amencans  were  inlonntd  by  the 
Spanish  commander  under  a  Sagol  liucc. 

The  total  American  loss  was— in  the  navy,  i  officer,  17  men 
killed;  in  the  army,  ig  officers,  440  men.    The  health  of  the 
tably.     In  average 


on.  this  is  a  cnovioring  proof  of  the  efficiency  in  sani- 

disease  duringMay,  June,  July  and  August,  6?  officers  and  iSyj 
men  out  of  an  average  total  of  3i7,«*.  Its  larger  proponion  ol 
illness  must  of  cuurse  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  its  grti ter  hardships. 
The  war  department  was  accused  of  gross  mahdminisl ration; 
but  the  charges  urerc  not  upheld  by  an  Investigating  comrnlttee. 
The  bck  of  proper  preparation  by  the  war  department  and  the 
Igoocince  and  thoughtlessness  ol  the  volunteers  were  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  high  death-rate  in  the  army. 

For  the  terms  ol  the  peace  and  the  results  of  the  war  see 
Uhitco  Staies;  emuniuz  Islands;  Cuba;  roaio  Rico. 

The  literature  of  the  Spanlih-Ameiicin  Wai  li  vulununoui: 


»o[  in 
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lamily  (Leguminosae),  and  known  botanically  as  Sp^rtiun 
JKoaum.  It  is  a  native  ol  the  MediieTTanean  region  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  is  often  tuliivalcd.  The  whole  plant,  but 
especially  ihe  flower  shoots  and  seeds  (itrba  it  umm  grnitlat 
hiifaiiiuu  ttljuaeaie),  have  a  bitter  taste  and  tntuc  and  diuretic 
propenJes,  and  were  lormerly  used  medicinally.  The  fibres 
ol  the  }'BUDE  stems  were  used  in  making  nets,  carpets,  matt, 
baskets,  &c 
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iscopaJbns  had  its  origin  i 


This  body  of  Spanish 


who  had  left  tt 
Juan  Cabrera, . 


le  leaders 


iRoma 


J[  Franci 


people  and  leveril  clccgymen,  including 
■Romanpriat,  who  had  for  some  time  bee-n  a 
frcsDytenan  mmisier.  In  July  1878  a  memorial  was  presenled 
to  the  Lambeth  Conference  by  nine  congregations  in  Spnin 
and  Portugal  (see  behiw]  uking  for  the  episcopate.  The  reply 
eipressed  the  sympathy  of  the  bishops,  but  only  suggested  that 
Dr  RUey,retently  consecrated  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  to  minialei  <o  the  tefoimed  congregations 

lor  them.  Archbishop  Tait  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  Bishop 
Riley  to  this  effect,  and  the  requat  was  (Dtnpl  led  with.  A  second 
petition  fnt  the  episcopate  was  sent  to  the  Irish  bishops  in  1S70, 
and  early  In  lESi,  at  their  request.  Lord  Plunket  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  Spanish  Kefonned  Church,  though  nothing  immedi- 
ately resulted  from  it.  In  lUo  the  first  "  synod  "  of  the  Thurch 
was  btid,  under  the  presidency  ol  Sishop  Riley;  the  principles 
of  the  Church  were  laid  down,  SeOot  Cabrera  was  chosen  bisbop- 
elect,  Ihe  preparation  of  a  liturgy  was  begun,  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church  cf  England,  with  certain 
modifications,  were  formally  adopted  as  a  standard  of  doctrine. 
Archbishop  Plunket  continued  his  eSons  on  their  behalf;  and 
at  length  the  Irish  bishops,  having  again  received  from 
Ihem  a  petition  for  a  bishop,  brought  (he  matter  before  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  18ES.  The  conference  defeated 
"  any  action  that  docs  not  regatd  primitive  and  eitabliihed 
principles  of  jurisdiction  and  the  interests  ol  the  whole  Anglicm 
communion."  The  archbidu^  Inlerptelcd  this  as  a  modified 
amsent;  but  the  Irish  bishi^  understood  it  otherwise,  and  again 
declined  to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  them.  McanwhDe  the 
movement  prospered,  being  largely  helped  with  money  from 
friends  in  England.  The  foundation-slone  of  a  new  chnrch  was 
laid  in  Madrid  in  iSgi,  on  the  site  o[  the  QiKKmJtm,  where  the 
aulnj  jfe /#  were  foimerly  held;  and  after,  considerable  legal  and 
other  difficulties,  religious  toleration  in  Spain  being  still  toiper- 
feet,  it  was  dedicated  atld  opened  tor  service.  At  length,  at  Ihe 
meeting  ol  the  Irish  House  of  Bishops  on  the  list  of  February 
1^4.  a  letter  was  read  from  the  archbishop  ol  Dublin  and  the 
bishops  of  Clogher  (C.  M.  Stack)  and  Down  (C.  Welland),  in 
which  they  declared  their  intention,  unlcssa  formal  protest  were 
made  by  the  bishops,  or  by  the  general  synod,  to  consecrate 
bishops  for  Ibe  Reformed  churches  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  being  fulfilled  by  those  churches. 
The  bishops  resolved,  iieiiiiije  ainlra^icaUc,  although  the  bishops 
of  Derry  {W.  Aleiander,  suhicquenlly  primate  of  Armagh)  and 
Cork  did  not  vote,  that  they  would  not  n-gard  such  action  as 

pale  ";  and  the  general  s}-nod  passed  a  resotutiOB  leaving  the 
matter  in  the  bandsof  the  bishops.  Accordingly,  an  the  23rd  ol 
September  1894,  Ihe  three  bishops  laid  hands  on  Scftor  Cabrera. 
The  mailer  occasioned  no  little  siir  in  the  English  Church,  more 
especially  as  the  OW  Catholic  bishops  <s«  Ou)  Catholics)  had 
recently  refused  (0  take  any  part  in  the  matter.  It  tailed  forth  ■ 
teller  of  protest  and  repudiation  from  Lord  HalitaT,  as  president 
of  the  En^ish  Church  Union,  to  Cardinal  Moncscillo,  archbishop 
of  Toledo;  and  this  in  turn  evoked  a  tedcr  from  Caidmal 
Vaughan,  which  wa*  widely  diculated  in  Spain. 

The  consecration  of  Bishop  Cabrera  uriainly  produced,  from 
Ihe  point  ol  view  of  Anglican  cburchmeo,  a  somewhat  anomalous 
Slate  of  things,  and  the  action,  or  inaction,  of  the  Irish  bishops 
laid  them  open  to  criticism  from  many  who  were  not  unfriendly 
to  such  movemimls  (see  e.f.  Bishop  John  Wordsworth,  Uinitiry 
of  Graer,  pp.  176-177,  London,  1901).  Objection  was  made  10 
Ihe  Oft  as  contrary  to  church  order,  and  as  unj'ustifiahle  in  view 
of  Ihc  nature  of  iTie  Spanish  Reformed  Church  itself.  At  regnrdt 
,  the  latter,  it  is  true  that  the  Prayec-book  of  the  body  (fitii 
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BWdc  in  lUi  (nd  IwbliibKl  in  a  nvited  lonn  in  iMo)  caiuwt 

really  juHifyihecUinoudfoniEibchalfua"  nv'nrii  Mouiabie 
ri«":  it  tonlaiiu  indrcd  many  bMuliful  priyfis  IroiD  Ibe 
Maunbic  uid  oihec  oKca,  but  in  docttiiul  ituhmg  it  noie 
uriajDbiguouily  "  ProtnLani  "  thiQ  tbat  ol  ihe  ED£Li«h  Puycr- 
booli.  Tbe  Cburch  poBcued  in  i;oi  i«n  caiwciiliaia  with 
aome  donn  clergy. 

i-iuiMiua*  Cinrfi.— A  umikr  mowmmt  began  in  Lisbon 
in  1867,  owini  to  the  wotk  of  a.  Spaniih  piiett  tlierc.Senot  Uotii 


I  either  f 
.  In  It 


SLhei 


re  PoiLugaJ  01 


I  of  this 


ment  thnw  in  tbeir  lot  with  their  SpiniKh 

Bshop   Riiey  visited  Ibem  in  lijS  the  Psrtugueie  imri 

Rev  T  Godfrey  Pope.  D  D  Id  1901).  the  Engksh  chaplal 
Lisbon,  wn  sijbvquejiily  rbovn  by  tbem  as  preudenl  ol 
tynod      A  request  made  10  the  Insh  bishops  in  1S07  for 


1  Pope  as 


'raya-book.oh.chwulou 
deleci  ive  from  Ihe  Anglican  point  ol  view  ihln  I 
Kefotmnl  Chunh  Conieiiucnlly  no  aciuii 
1906  IbeCburcb  had  only  souie  joo  adbtjcnta 
AiTTHOiiTiis  —  II  E  Soyi^.ClirrtliJIifermi- 
(London.  IftjTI.F  D  Hg».ti/r<p//tri*6.jW«« 
A.  C.  flcnion.  i.ih  0/  A-M-ilisp  ^"'f";  '"l- 

iftsTf-nrt"™.  Dubhn,'°lN^. 


i%i: 


.  new  ed..  1B41):  Dmiir  Ojini  oinf 
if  Epiiapal  Ckrrdm  ef  Spain  sad 
«  vF>-£Hi  ^i-uMuuii.  ,^M,t,,  ^^^rtk  Qavttrif  Rtpievf,  nuviii.  J8l 
IJuly  iSMl.an.  "ThePrapDwl  Epucopale  [or  Spanish  FialHtanis." 
IPUISR  EDCGESSIOll,  WAR  OF  THR,  the  name  given  to 
Ihe  general  Europeaa  war  which  began  in  1701  and  ended  with 
Ihe  Trealia  ol  Uirccbi  and  Railatt  in  1713-14.  The  wai  in 
its  cnumUt  is  ihr  typical  "  war  with  limiicd  lim."  earned  out 
by  praienioDBl  utnici  in  Ibe  inlerols  of  uvereigoj  and  ibeii 
caUnetl  and  (cicept  in  the  last  ntgsof  tlie  vat  in  noilbetn 
France)  cnlitling  no  more  iban  the  plaionic  sympathies  of  the 
variou*  peoples  whcee  ruler*  were  at  war.  Nevcrlheless,  in 
monotonous  round  of  marches  md  »eges  ia  now  and  then 
quickened  by  the  genivs  of  three  great  soldiers^  Marlborough, 
Eugene  and  VJIars.  and  Peterborough  and  Galway,  Calinat 
and  Vendue,  though  less  highly  gifted,  were  men  of  unusual 
and  conspicuous  ability.  Aa  usual  in  these  vara,  manrruvm, 
threats  and  feints  played  the  principal  part  in  Leid  warfare. 
The  xddiera  of  thac  days  were  too  costly  10  be  squandered  on 
indecisive  battles,  and  few  generals  of  Ihe  time  either  knew 
how  (omaken  battle  ■  means  oldetinitively  settling  the  quarrel 
or  had  the  Influence  and  force  ol  character  10  eitott  from  Iheir 
aovereigna  penniaaion  to  play  for  high  stakes.  The  lansible 
asseia,  at  ibe  conclusion  of  peace,  were  fortresses  and  provinces; 
and  the  effective  seizure  of  lortreases  and  provinces,  "  here 
a  little,  there  a  Ultlc,"  waa  in  nio«  casa  Ibe  principal  object 
with  which  kings  and  princes  made  war.  N'evertheleso,  at  the 
time  of  Ibe  Spanish  Succession  War  the  generals  had  not  yet 
wholly  reconciled  themselves  to  iheir  new  position  of  superior 
cheu-pliyen.  Moreover.  Ihe  obfect  of  the  war,  at  leul  in  Ihe 
ca«c  of  England  and  Holland,  waa  less  to  add  a  few  cities  and 
dislricta  to  Ihrir  own  domains  than  to  cripple  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  ambition  of  Ihe  Craitd  Uetaiqai  had  stepped 
beyond  these  narrow  limits,  and  by  placing  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  his  grandson  Philip  he  had  brought  into  poliiio  tbc  (ear 
DOl  merely  of  a  disturbance  hut  of  an  eniite  overthrow  of  Uie 
"  balance  of  power."  Thus  the  instrument  of  bis  ambition, 
his  magnlGccnC  army,  was  (above  all  lor  England)  an  objecl  in 
itsdf  and  not  merely  an  obttade  to  the  aiiainmenl  ol  other 
objecu.    Many  of  the  allies,  however,  had  good  reason  to  fear 

at  least  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  few  material  gains  at  Mnall 
«ip«i»e.  On  the  side  ol  the  allies  therefore,  throughout  Ihe 
war,  Ihere  wai  a  perpetual  struggle  between  offensive  aciivity 
and  defensive  ptiaivity,  and  within  Ihe  calvary  oI  "  activity  " 


this  struggle,  indeed,  Ihe  war  would  be  devoid  of  interest  Later 
in  Ihe  iStb  century  [here  was,  as  a  rule,  no  such  struggle,  for 
the  grander  form  ol  offensive  died  oui  completely,  and  the 

pusive  deleoce.  Bui  in  1300  the  true  spirit  of  war-in  a  leader 
of  the  greatness  of  Marlborough  at  IcasL — was  not  yei  ealirdy 
smothered  by  chicane. 

The  action  of  Ums  XIV,  in  the  matlet  ol  the  Spanish  succea- 
sion  waa  foreseen,  and  Williun  lU.  ol  England  had  devoted  tut 
lisl  years  to  providing  against  the  emergency  by  Ihe  loimaiion 
ol  a  coalilion  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  production  of  a  claimant 
for  Ihe  Spanish  throne,  the  archduke  Charles.  The  coalition 
naturally  grew  out  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (sHGuNnAttiAHCE, 
Wab  of  the),  and  consisted  of  Austria,  some  of  the  German 
Slalei,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Denmatk  and  Portugal.  On 
the  other  side  Louis  XIV.  was  supported  by  Spain — where  Philip, 
recognued  as  heir  by  the  dying  Charles  II.,  had  been  promptly 
installed— Bavana  and  Cologne.  A  doubllul  ally  was  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  whose  policy  was  to  secure  and  aggrandise  himself  by 
adherit^g  at  each  moment  10  the  stronger  parly.  The  alliance 
of  Louis  with  ihe  disconlenled  .prince  of  Hungary  andTransyl- 
vanii  RaliDCsy  was  rather  an  impediment  to  his  enemy  than  « 


The 


held  i 


ar  began,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  with  Ihe  banding 
he  fortresses  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  French 
h  1701.  England  and  Holland  alonce  began  their 
ions,  but  neither  state  waa  able  to  put  an  army  in  the 
.1--    —England  b  ""    ""  *" 


ibsolulely  insisniScant.  and  Holland  because  she  dared  not  act 
alone.    In  Italy,  bowever,  the  emperor  took  the  initiative, 

the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Peninsula,  assembled  in  TinJ 
in  the  early  summer,  while  the  opposing  army  (French,  Spaniards 
and  Piedmonlcse),  commanded  by  Maisbal  Calinat,  was  iloAly 
drawing  together  between  the  Chieae  and  the  Adige.  But 
supply  diffiicullies  hampered  Eugene,  and  Ibe  French  were  able 
tooccupy  Ihe  Wrong  positions  of  the  Ri vol;  de&Ie  above  Verona. 
There  Calinat  thought  himself  secure,  as  all  The  country  to  tbe 
east  Wat  Venetian  and  neutral.  But  Eugene,  while  making 
osLcntilious  preparations  to  enter  Italy  by  the  Adige  or  Lake 


i;th  of  May. 


ierSr?*- 


no  opposition  so  long  as  bis  Iroopt  behaved  well, 
Eugene  began  his  match  by  paihs  ibat  no  army  had  used  sinci 
Chades  V.'s  time,  and  on  Ihe  iSih  his  army  was  on  the  plains 
His  first  object  was  10  cross  the  Adige  without  fighting,  and  als( 
by  ravaging  the  duke  ol  Mantua's  private  estates  (sparing  tht 
posscssiansoftbecommon  people)  to  induce  thai  prince  to  changi 
iplelely  surprised,  for  he  had  counted  upor 


er  Adige,  Eugene' 


in  the  I 


:h  for  a 


spread  to  Legnago  and  beyond, 
ne  nusiate  01  supposing  that  the  Ausirians  intended 
Ihe  Spanish  possessions  south  of  Ihe  Po,  HIa  first 
dispositions  had,  of  course,  been  for  ihe  defence  of  the  Rivoli  ai> 
proaches,  but  be  now  ihinned  out  his  line  until  it  reached  to  the 
"  '     ''      '   t  weeks'  cautious  manceuvring  on  both  sides, 

unguarded  spot.  With  the  usual  precautions 
ing  even  his  own  army),  he  crossed  the  lower 
Adige  in  the  nighi  of  the  Sth-Qlh  ol  July,  and  overpowered  Ibe 
'aby  corps  that  alone  wis  encountered  at  Carpi  [Jutyg). 
It  once  concentrated  his  scattered  army  backwards  on 
the  Mindo,  while  Eugene  turned  northward  and  regained  touch 
with  bis  old  line  of  supply,  Roveredo-RivoU.  For  some  lime 
Eogene  was  in  great  dISculiIes  for  supplies,  as  Ihe  Venetlani 
'  *      It  allow  bis  barges  to  descend  the  Adige.    At  last. 


6oo 
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MiilboTc 


lentcdhhi 


r  lupply  irta  ibout  Bresda.  This  was  enecuied 
July,  Calimt's  cavaJij',  though  mming  wilhin 
Eugene's  bridges,  offering  no  opposition.  It  secmi  that 
shal  was  well  content  Co  find  that  hti  oppoopnt  had  no 
J  of  attseting  the  SpanUh  possfssions  in  the  Peniniula, 
"    ■      Wl  back  quieily     '    "  '"      "  ■  ■  ■ 


aibfloieihcn 


unallcTfon 


rival  Trasi  rtporled 
uponManha]  ViUeToy.alavouTLteaf  LouLS,ivaA5«nlto  Lake  com' 
nmnd-    The  new  coLamander  was  perhaps  tbe  leaM  competent  of 

mil  FDtienched  position  at  Chbri  (Sept.  i),  and  wu  thoroughly 
drffitFd,  with  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  3000  to  the  Austiians'  ijo. 
Both  innics  then  stood  last  nnlil  the  eihaustion  of  supplies 
coRipcltcd  them  to  move,  when  Villeniy  retreated  to  the  Adda. 
Both  Villcroy  and  Catinal  (whobad  I 


le  duplicity  ol  the  di 


_  It  be  had  displayed 
in  attempting  to  storm  his  cousin's  entrencbmenls,  was  in  reality 
already  intending  to  chingc  sides. 

As  yet  then  waa  DO  declaration  of  war  by  eitber  party. 
Ptepanlions  were  made  by  both  sides  during  the  year,  most 
tigorously  of  all  by  Louis,  oho  sel  on  foot  no  less  than  4SO,ooD 
regulars  and  embodied  militia,  end  had  always  prided  himself- 
on  being  first  ia  the  field.  But  the  d6but  was  disheartening,  and 
in  the  winter  a  fresh  mishap  belell  the  French.  Eugene,  who 
had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in  such  a  way  la  to  play  upon 
ViHeroy'sfeanof  an  invasion  of  Naples,  surprised  Ctemona  on 
the  night  of  the  isi  of  February  1701,  arid,  after  scnnfusedfighl, 
drew  off,  taking  with  him  Villeroy  as  a  prisoner.    The  hiave 

tnxjps,  many  of  them  surprised  in  their  beds,  had  yet  managed 
lo  eipel  Eugene's  men.    The  rest  of  the  Fr      '  '    -      ■ 


in  the  i8th<entury  manner,  while  Eugene  quietly  resumed  his 
winter  quartets  and  bis  blockade  of  Manttia. 

With  the  year  ijoi  tbc  real  struggle  began.  VUlan  and  one 
or  two  otbers  ol  Louis's  best  counsellois  urged  the  king  10 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  where, 
they  pointed  out,  was  the. centre  of  gravity  of  the  coalition. 
lUs  advice  was  disregarded,  and  with  political  aims,  which  it  is 
bard  to  imagine,  the  largeii  French  army  was  employed  an  the 
side  of  the  Meuse,  while  the  Rhine  front  was  entmsted  to  smaller 
forces  acting  on  the  defensive.  In  Italy  the  bLlance  oC  power 
Temalned  unchanged,  except  tbat  one  of  Louis's  best  generals, 
Voultoic,  was  sent  to  replace  the  captured  Villeioy.  In  the 
Low  Cciuitries.  Glnckell,  earl  ol  Athlone,  the  interim  commander 
of  the  allies  (English,  Dutch  and  minor  German  states),  was 
•t  the  outset  outnunceuvred  by  the  French  (Boufflcrs),  and 
although,  in  fact,  the  material  advantage  was  with  the  allies, 
who  captured  Kalsetswetlh  on  the  Rhine,  the  momentary  threat 
of  a  French  lavasioa  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the  Dutch  authorities, 
whose  timidity  thereafter  repeatedly  mined  the  beet-laid  schemes 
ol  MaHboTOugb,  who  1 


d  their  VI 


under  which   M 
(  Raliitd  and  boti 
s  slTuggling  I. 


Und 


)f  warfare,  and  . 
Ihalprohably  no  other  man  in  Europe  could  have  held  it  together 
at  all,  obstructed  and  Ihwatted  at  every  tutn,  he  yei  brought 
Louis  XIV.  and  France  lo  the  veiy  edge  of  luin. 

In  this  theatre  of  war  the  French,  in  concert  with  the  garrisons 
of  tbc  ^niah  Netherlands,  had  fortified  a  line  ol  defence  more 
than  ;e  m,  long  from  Antwerp  to  Huy,  as  well  as  another  line, 
longer  but  of  only  potential  importance,  from  Antwerp  along  the 
Scheldt-Lys  to  Aiie  in  Fiance.  Besides  the  "  linca  of  Brabant  " 
BouSen  held  all  the  Meuse  lortrcues  below  Huy  ticepl  Maes- 


bringing  h: 

it  a  paralysing  b! 


le  thebi 


incentraied  £0,000  men  (of  whom  i*,ooa 
It  Nijmegen  in  June,  and  early  fn  July, 
rations,  he  advanced  directly  by  Hamont 
ho  had  drawn  together  his  field  army  im 
f  of  Kai»Tsv>'erth  and  the  late  attack  on 
ily  fell  back,  in  order  10  regain  touch  with 
irlborough,  with  the  positive  object  Of 
to  balde  at  a  disadvantage,  won  the 
rrival  of  BouOers'  tired  army  to  strike 


threatened  Holland  with  Invasii 
without  bloodshed  (July  11).  Ten  days  later  Bouffien,  thus 
easily  let  go,  again  advanced  flom  Diest,  was  trapped  by  Mail- 
borough  and  released  by  the  Dutch.    This  time  it  was  a  dis- 

who  did  the  mischief,  but  alter  this  second  eiperiente  Mail- 
borough  thought  it  prudent  to  pacify  the  Dutch  by  beueging  tbc 
Meuse  fortresses,  seveial  of  which  fril  in  rapid  succession  (Sep- 
tember-October). His  return  to  the  Meuse  led  Boufflefs  to 
suppose  that  the  enemy  had  a  Rhine  cainpaitpi  in  view  and  he  at 
once  sent  08  a  corps  under  Tallard  towards  Cologne,  standing 
on  the  defensive  himself  at  Tongres,  where  lor  the  third  time  is 
the  campaign  he  was  outmantruvied  by  Mariborough  and  saved 
by  the  deputies  at  Marlborough's  headquarters.  Bonffleia 
hurriedly  fell  back  within  the  defended  area  of  the  lines  of 
Brabant,  and  the  campaign  dosed  with  the  capture  of  Li£ge  by 
the  allie«  (Oct.  19),  Marltxnough  was  created  a  duke  on  his 
return  to  England  in  Nov 


St  (for  a 


rcely  b< 


jined)  tf 


with  the 


luntry  ai 


noLt,w 


Iful.  The  Imperialists  iiaderamcthodical 
Louia  of  Baden,  gathered  in  the  Neckar 
he  lUiine  above  Spite.  Catlnal,  now  old 
Lt  to  Strassburff  to  omyne  the  threatened 
1S70.  he  daied  not 


1,  like  MacMabon  i 


of  Alsace,  s 
assemble  his  whole  fi 
margrave  invested  Landau  (July  2g)  and  with  a  o 
occupied  the  lines  of  the  Lauler  about  Wciiaenburg,  t 
did  not  attack.  Hence  Landau,  valiantly  defend) 
idered  on  the  iith  of  September. 


lelll.    The 


aetbeeli 


TOfBl 


took  the  sidi 

Franconia.    TTi 
country,  pi 


of  Franc 
i  of  Ausi 


id  the 


Ulm,  a 

"circles  "  of  Swabia  . 
order  to  defend  his  m 

nai's  forces  with  the  elector,  and'  win  back  the  latter  t< 
Austrian  «de,  recrossed  the  Rhine  and  hurried  to  Kehl  with  the 
greater  part  of  bis  army,  leaving  K  garrison  in  Landau  and  a 
corps  of  observation  on  the  Liuter.  To  co-operate  with  ibe 
elector,  Catinat  had  made  up  a  corps  out  of  every  avaSablt 
battalion  and  squadron  (keeping  for  himself  not  more  than  a 
peisonal  escort)  and  placed  it  under  Lieut  .-General  ViUars. 
This  corps  drew  away  into  Upfwr  Alsace  and  the  margrave 
followed  suit  until  the  two  armies  faced  one  anothn- on  oppoule 
if  the  Rhine  near  Huningen,    But  the  corps  ih 


I    the  • 


t  Villai 


I  the  Black  Forest,  and  although,  on  ibe  14th  at 
October  ijoi,  alter  a  series  ol  sliillul  manmivrts,  ViUars  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  won  the  first  victory  of  hit  briliianl  career  at 
Friedlingen  (opposite  Huningen),  it  was  proBltesi,  Soon  alter- 
wards  Villan  placed  bis  army  in  winter  quartets  in  Alsace,  and 
Loius  of  Baden  di^iosed  bis  troops  in  two  entrenched  camp* 
oppo^te  Breisach  and  Strassburg  respectively.  In  Italy  Ven- 
dAme,  superior  in  numbers  but  handicapped  by  instnictioDi 
from  Vetsulles  and  by  the  neces^ly  of  looking  to  the  Italian 
interests  of  King  Philip,  gained  a  few  minoi  successes  over 
Eugene.  A  vny  hard-fonght  and  indedsive  battle  took  place 
at  Luzaara  on  the  Po  on  the  ijth  of  Augosl. 
In  the  nett  two  yean  Bavaibi  mi  the  c«ntR  of  invity  oi  the 
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}nly  cimpiiiiu  ol  th«  mttbodlcal  uid 
noD-commitisI  kLnd  wen  [Janncd  lot  Italy'  uid  the  Low 
CouDtiiea.  ViUeioy  and  BouiBcn  commuiifed,  Ihe  Frcncb  in 
the  Low  Coontiics,  Tallud  in  Latnine,  VBIui  in  Alnoe,  ud 
VendAme  in  Itily. 

In  the  Nctheriandi  tlie  Fiench  field  nay  wu  hthlai  tb< 
liaei  of  Srabant,  tlic  Spinisfa  tnop*  io  the  Una  af  nuden 
(Aninerp'Ghtnl-Aire).  TogiUiei  the  tw)  coniiderabiy  oui- 
numtiered  MailboiDugb  ($o^ai»  againit  iofioi^,  but  (he  dufce 
Duniged  to  be  fint  ia  the  fidd.  A>  early  us  Fcbruaiy  Rbein- 
bng  hid  been  taken,  and  in  Hay  be  followed  up  thi>  lucren 
by  the  capture  ol  Bonn,  retnmlng  to  the  Meuie  before  ViUeroy 
had  auembled  bia^  army  at  Dieal,  hfailborau^'a  plan  waa 
to  break  (he  immenKly  long  line  of  defence  of  the  French  and 
Spaniarda  by  the  capture  of  Aatwerp^  One  Dutch  corpa  under 
Coehoom  was  (o  aurmhle  in  Ihe  Sluys-Hulal  region,  and  another 
ander  Opdam  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Marlborough,  after 
manieuvTing  VtUeroy'a  ^Id  army  out  of  the  vay,  vaa  to  join 
them  before  the  fort  raas.  Marlborough  executed  hli  own  ^ate 
o<  the  moTCDKnt  wiLh  his  usual  ikill,  he  pushed  back  Villeroy 
towards  the  Mehaigne  andatlbe  right  momenl,  giving  them  the 
slip,  marched  for  Anlnerp  via  Hauclt.  Villeroy,  toon  diicover- 
ing  thta,  hiilenM  thilhei  as  fast  aa  possible,  and  the  Dutcb 
gcnerali  enabled  him  to  emerge  irom  the  nunreuvre  with  a 
handsome  victory,  for  Coehoom  (ia  order  to  fill  his  own  pockets, 
it  has  been  luggcsted)  had  departed  on  a  raid  into  West  Flanders 
and  Opdam  was  left  alone  at  Eeckeren  in  front  of  Antwerp,  where 
BouOera  and  Ihe  Spanish  general  Bedmar  surprised  him  (June 
]o)  and  put  his  corpt  to  Sight  before  Marlborough  could 


D  then 


Iiiinseli  to  a  war  of  small  aieges  on  (he  Meuse.  The  campaign 
dottd -with  the  capture  of  Huy  (Aug.  sj)  and  limboufg 
{Sept.  17).  On  the  Rhine  great  projects  were  uiteiUined 
by  the  French,  cothing  less  than  the  capture  of  Vienna  by  a 
combined  Franco-Bavarian-Hungarian  army  being  interuled, 
Villari  began  by  capturing  KchI  (March  10)  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  margrave,  who  dared  not  risk  a  baUk  lest  the  Bavarians 
coming  up  in  his  rear  should  destroy  his  weakened  army.  The 
Bavarians  had  in  fact  no  Buch  intention.  The  elector,  while 
carrying  on  a  tnfling  war  with  a  small  Imperial  anny  under 
Count  Styrum,  insitted  that  Villan  should  ciou  the  Black  Forest 
and  join  bini,  which  Villara  was  unwilling  to  do  thus  early  In  the 
ynr,  as  two-thirds  of  hit  officera  wn«  aa  usual  on  leave  or 
detached  on  recruiting  duties.  Ckiurtier  though  he  was,  the 
marshal  would  not  stir  even  in  spite  of  the  king^s  orders  until  he 
was  ready.  At  the  end  of  April,  leaving  Tallard  alone  to  defend 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  against  the  margrave,  Villan  plunged  into 
the  deeies  ol  the  Black  Forest  and  on  the  8th  ef  May  joined  the 
elector  at  Etnngen,  All  Memed  favourable  for  the  advance  on 
Vienna,  but  at  (be  last  moment  the  elector  half  repented  of  hii 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Germany  and  proposed  instead  a 
junction  with  Vendime  by  way  of  Tin).  This  proposal  came 
to  nothing,  the  Tirolese  were  soon  roused  to  revolt  by  Ihe  mii- 
conduct  of  the  ill-disciplined  Bavarians,  and  VendAme,  who,  Uke 

not  stir.  The  active  Villan  meantime  was  reduced  to  impotence 
and  faced  Styrum  in  an  entrenched  camp  at  DiUingen  on  the 
Danube,  neither  tide  offering  battle. 

Villara  had  potted  a  pmtective  force  at  Ulm  to  contain  the 
margrave's  army  should  it  turn  back  upon  him,  and  this,  after 

Louis  to  return  (o  the  Rhine.  Five  weeks  later,  however.  Ihe 
maruBve  returned  in  full  force,  and  moving  by  tbe  right  hank 
of  the  Danube  reached  Aupburg  on  the  eth  of  September. 
The  elector,  reluming  from  his  futile  Tirol  expedition,  had  already 
rejoined  Villan  at  l^liingen,  and  the  marJhal  persuaded  him  to 
attack  Stymm  beiore  the  two  Impetial    generab    could  join 

■  In  thia  year  began  the  Camitard  inmrrectkin.  In  (he  Ceveanes. 
which  Dcc«Hita(ed  (he  detachment  of  acouiderablebodyof  troopa 
horn  VendAme'B  army  id  Italy-  Stmilarly  both  in  170a  and  1703 
(he  Kungarian  iniurreclion  compelled  the  Vienneie  EDvernnient 
to  keep  back  (he  reinlorccmcnit  o(  whkh  Eugeac  stood  In  Deed. 


.    The  I 


waa  (he  battle  of  BochWett*  (Sept.  10)  ic 
-d  Villan '    ' 


only  LDOO  men  toSlyrum'i  11,000.  Rarely  indeed  had  an  igth- 
cenluiy  general  u  great  an  opportunity  of  finishing  a  war  at  one 
blow.  But  even  Vdlan  saw  no  better  use  tor  tbe  IHtHuu, 
victory  than  the  unimpeded  junction  of  his  own  army  ""■ 
and  TalUrd'i  and  winter  quarlen  in  WOrttemberg,  and  the 
electi»  on  the  other  hand  was  principally  amdoua  to  evict  ihe 
uvgrave's  army  from  hii  dominions.  Tbe  queslion  was  referred 
to  VeiiaUlci,  and  another  month  passed  away  in  inactivity. 
TatUrd  remained  on  the  Rhins,  and  Villan  in  disgust  applied 
to  be  recalled,  llie  margrave,  entrenched  as  usual,  kept  the 
fieldforanothermonChand  then  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
where,  in  a  tlill  uneahauHed  di9tric(,  he  apent  the  winler,  .The 
elector  wintered  in  tbe  lller  with  tbe  combiiwl  army.  TaUard 
meanwhile  invested  Landau  and  defeated  a  detachment  tenl  from 
Marlborough's  distant  army  10  relieve  the  f^ace-in  the  battle 
of  S[Hre  (Nov.  lo),  which  waa  almost  aa  costly  to  the  alliei 
as  Hochslelt.  Landau  surrendered  on  the  nth  of  Movembei. 
Old  Breisacb.  bcaiegcd  by  Vauban,  capitulated  on  the  6th  oi 
September,  llius  in  Ckrmany,  though  the  grand  advance  on 
Vienna  had  come  to  nothing,  theFrencbhad  won  twoimportant 


1,  under  tbe  prevailing  o 
^apect.  In  Italy,  on  tl 
(er  opposed  by  Euge 
■ardi  Trieste  he  was  fc 


iditioi 


of  warfari 


■  raid 


It  beck  hurriedly  by  the  new* 
(Hat  victor  Amaiieus  oi  Savoy  had  changed  ade*,  and  though 
he  was  victorious  in  a  few  skirmishes  and  re-e^tahliahed  touch 
wilh  France  by  capturing  Asli.  he  failed  to  prevent  the  Imperial- 
ists, under  Guido  Starhemberg,  from  slipping  past  his  poaitioa 
in  Lombardy  and  joining  the  duke  of  Savoy  In  Piedmont. 

The  campaign  o(  1704,  though  in  tbe  Low  Countries  and  in 
Italy  prBctically  nothing  was  done,  is  memorable  for  what  was 
probably  the  greatest  strategical  operation  in  the  iBIh  century, 
Marlborough's  march  to  the  Danube.  At  the  outset  the  electot 
and  Marsn  (Villan'  successor)  were  on  the  lller,  between  Ulm 
and  Memmingen,  Tallard  between  Slrasshorg  and  Landhu, 
ViDeroy  as  usual  between  the  Brabant  lines  and  the  Meuse. 
Between  Villeny  and  Tallard  there  was  a  small  force  on  the 
Moselle,  intendedi  to  reinforce  either.  (3n  tbe  other  dde  th« 
Margrave  Louis  waa  in  the'Stockach-Engen  reflon,  with  his  on-n 
army  and  the  relicofSlynun's.  hut  being  responsible  for  guarding 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Rhine  as  well  as  for  opposing  the  elector 
he  was  weak  everywhere,  and  his  defence  ol  the  Rhine  wis 
proclicoUy  limited  Io  holding  the  "  lines  of  Stollhofen,"  a 
defen«ve  position  near  Btihl  In  Baden.  With  Breisacb  and  Kehl 
in  their  own  hands,  tbe  French  were  more  or  leas  closely  io  touch 
with  their  comrades  in  Bavaria,  and  Tallard  convoyed  a  large 
body  of  lecniits  for  Marin's  army  through  the  Black  Forest 
defiles.  But  in  doing  so  he  lost  most  of  them  by  desertion,  Ihe 
margrave's  army  dogged  hi)  match,  and  in  fact  no  ptLKmat 
regular  line  of  communication  waa  established.  Thus  du.b. 
the  five  armies  (Marlborough's,  Eugene'l,  Tlllard's,  c— >- 

of  war.  were  moving  and  facing  in  all  directions  in  turn  tna  most 
bewildering  fashion.  Marlborough's  purpose  at  any  rate  waa 
quite  definite— to  transfer  a  large  corps  from  the  Low  Countrie* 
to  Bavaria  and  there  in  concert  with  the  allies  in  Ih 


ih  the  eh 


ively. 


no  one  into  Us  eonfi- 
jt  without  difficidiyi 

rather  than  be 


lid  Dutch  were  brought,  n 
to  aoent  to  a  txjwer  Rhine  and  Moselle  can 
same  sort  as  the  Bonn  eipedliion  o(  170J. 
burdened  with  Dutch  counsellon  he  forwer 
the  Dutcb  Wopt.  These  were  left  under  Overkirk  to  defend 
Ihe  Meuie,  and  English  and  EngUth-paid  troops  alone  took  pari 
in  the  great  venture.  Meanwhile  Tallard  and  Mstsin,  united 
at  Ihe  moment  ol  funding  over  the  recruits,  had  promptly 
Kparatcd  again.  Tallard,  Villeroy  and  the  Versailles  strategists, 
■Fought  on  the  lanle  ballkfield  as  waa  Blenheim  nell  year: 
Ihe  laner  is  conacqaearly  called  by  tome  the  "  lecaod  battle  of 
Uodutetl." 
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Iboughl     I 


:II  tynn  lh>t  Muibonugh  wu  uceniliiic  Ihi 
al  a  dJvPrsioD  on  the  Mostllc  wu  [DLended,  ana  uie  rnoie 
linings  of  Manin,  who  hill  luspected  (he  icat  puipmc,  urere 
^regarded.      VdJcioy   remained   in    Brabant   for  feai    Ihit 


Marlborough  c^ 

Ihe  French  would  i 

4  passing  ovi 


le  pioereued  up  the  Rlitnt 
lii  CHHiing,  instead  of  Ihtm- 
lor  and  Marsin.    Thui  the 


ihe  people 
oalioD  a  thtl  mililary 


lU  B 


the  Danube  wl 
noltd  prtparat 


!i  Mail 


Onl 


expected.    On  the  utb  of 
stoIJuncthepuuled-FKiidi 


K  Rhini 


I  Philips 


le  English  had  turned  to  their  Left  in 
of  the  Ncckai.  On  the  lotb  of  June  Prince  Eugeni 
13th  thfinurgrave  appeared  at  the  duke's  h£adquatt< 
operation].  It  was  airaoicd  that  the  mnigrave 
Hailboiough  and  that  Eugene  should  tommand  ll. 
jl^^  and  Qlher  forces  on  the  Rhine,  for  TaJJai 

XodUit*  knew  that  these  marshals  must  be  kcpl 
"•**'■         Rhine  for  the  six  weeks  he  allowed  hir 

MarlborQugh's  1 

For  lAtfa-century  troops  such  performances  were 

cative  of  desertion,  and  involved  the  tuin  of  the  arir 

lempied  it.    But  Prince  Eugene,  ft  ate  told,  was  ait 

Ihe  fine  condition  ul  the  amy.   Od  llie  FiCDCh  tide  mi 

was  perideiity,  and  it  wai  not  until  1  week  after  the 

ud  Mailborough  had  united  that  a  decision  nat  arr 

Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  eyes  the  teehle  corps  of  Eugeni 

in  the  lines  of  Slollholen  canililiiti:d  a  grave  menace 

and  Lorraine.    VilJeroy's  main  body  fiom  the  Mcusc  had  afti 


rally  piovo. 


its  £nt  hesi 


iplilar 


ssfor 


■upposcd  Rhine  and  Moselle  campaign,  and  a 
Landau.  Tallaid  nith  the  smaller  half  of  the  united  arm 
MS  to  advance  bv  Bceisich  and  to  "  Iry  to  capture  ViUlnger 
Villeroy  was  to  watch  Eugene's  corps,  or  ralber  the  Stollhofc 


Iheae  purely  political 
ruSiable.  Louis  had  already  toaad 
I  givca  up  the  practice.  In  the  present  rase  the 
acts  01  lac  aiues  only  coofinned  the  elector  in  his  French  tym- 
pathies,  while  at  the  uune  time  Marlborough's  own  inppiies  rati 
short,  his  contoys  n-ere  harassed  and  hia  rccoiuiaissance* 
impeded.  The  movcrftenli  of  Ibe  two  armies  were  bat  triaing. 
Marlborough,  though  superior,  wu  cot  decisively  superior,  and 
hii  opponents,  well  entrenched  DWT  Auglbuig.  wailed  foe 
Tallard  and  (in  vain)  Sat  Villeroy.  Mailboraugb  marked  lime 
until  Eugene  should  join  him. 

There  were  now  £ve  armies  in  the  held,  two  allied  and  three 
French.  The  centre  of  gravity  was  iherefoi*  in  Vilieroy'i  camp. 
If  that  nanhal  followed  Tallard,  even  Eu^ne's  junction  with 
Marlborough  would  not  give  the  latter  enoughfoTcc.  If  Talhud 
alone  joined  the  riccloi  and  Eugene  AtarlbiKough,  the  game  was 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  allies.  But  aooeol  tbe  poa'^iUa  combinationa 
of  two  airaies  agaiosi  one  wen  attempted  by  either  aide,  Eugene 
'  '  '         Villeroy's  froni  to  attack  Tallard,  wbo 

lliogen-Ulra  on  AuEibuts,  but  «ben  he 
on  the  move  he  iLpped  away  from 
,  Tallard  and  the  decloi, 
left  Marlborough  to  his 
siegti  bru  comoinea  against  Eugene,  but  they  were  well  contenl 
to  join  lones  peaceably  at  Augsburg,  Worst  ol  all,  Viileioy,  in 
Hhose  hands  naa  the  key  of  the  titilatioo,  was  the  oeaiesi  to 
Versailles  and  the  least  capable  of  lelving  the  koglty  pioUeoi 
for  himself.    IVhes  the  king  hade  him  follow  Tallard  10  VUlingen 

campaign  was  briel.  Ktaitborough  and  Eugene  bad  in  mind  a 
battle,  Tallard  and  Marsia  a  war  ol  manceuvre  to  occupy  the 
few  weeks  now  la  be  spun  out  belore  Hintei  quatlera  wete  due. 
The  two  allied  aimiei  met  iu  the  Danube  valley  an  the  6th  of 
August.  If  the  enemy  teniaiocd  an  the  south  side  Etigene^as  10 
cross,  if  they  reciossfd  to  the  north  bank  Marlborough  was  to 
follow  suit-  The  margrave  Louis  of  fiaden  had  been  sent  o5  to 
besiege  In^lstadt  as  soon  as  Eugene  had  come  within  a  safe 
distance  The  igth^ccnlury  general  relied  far  Dioreon  himscU 
tban  on  the  small  surplus  of  latce  that  his  army,  in  the  cen- 
ditioiu  □{  that  time,  could  hnpe  to  have  over  its  opponent. 
■■■■      therefore  the  FrencI       —        ■ 


marching  by  KehJ 

roy  to  join  Marlborougfa, 


antage  1 


himself.    His  J 


ol  u 


before  Ulm  he  sidled  gradually  along 
Danube  in  tbe  hope  of  finding  an  ungu^ 
the  margrave  exercised  the  general  comE 
and  when  on  his  owri  day  he  arrived  opposite  Dona 
he  thought  that  direct  attack  wi 


at  nought. 
I  passage.    H 


Eugene 


1  side.  Marl 


actically  destroyed 


1,  tiaii 


id  the 

litUe  pioGi  to 
d  lo  the  Low 
in  the  Luxem- 


leedcd 


e  instead  ol  Niitdlingcn,  wl 
be  had  used  of  late  hut 
over  the  livci.    In  the 
flung,  regardless  of  los 
Sch^enberg  at  Donauwocio^  wnrrc  tne  e^ 
riii>eaa  in  strong  detachment.    TbenitackcM  nooomen,  out 
ajQ—aa    it  was  tocccssful,  and  of  the  ii.t»o  Bavarians  on 
""■  the  hill  only  3000  returned  to  their  main  body,  which 

had  now  moved  from  Ulm  to  Lauingen.    Passing  the  river,  the 


;c  afternoon  of  the  list  Ibe  army  wis 
I,  against  the  entrenched  hiU  of  the 
had  posted  a 


Itook  1I 


if  Kain,  a 


seighbourhood  of  Augshu 
deliberately  devastating  the  countryside  was  to  force  the elc 
Id  make  lerau.  The  best  that  can  be  laid  of  this  barbai 
■  '  Even  VniefDV  it  appears  ro»  lo  the  atuaf ion  thui  (ai,  but 
king  ddIv  allowed  him  to  icnd  35,000  men  to  Tallard. 


ind    ■ 


The  campaign  of  i;oj  was  uneventful  ai 
thee  tide.  Mailborough'e  army  had  rei 
Countries,  engaging  en  rsnU  in  a  small  cam; 
burg  and  Thionville  region,  which  was  deft 

cess  by  Villars.  Villeroy  had  also  returned  10  Brabant  and 
iken  lluy.  With  him  was  the  DOw  exiled  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  >Sih  ol  July,  after  a  series  of  skilful  manixuvres,  Marl- 
Dugh  forced  Ibe  lines  of  Brabant  al  Disscm  near  Tirlemonl, 
.  not  even  ibe  glory  of  Blenheim  could  induce  tbe  Dutch 
luliet  to  give  him  a  free  hand  or  the  Dutch  gtneialt  to  fall  in 
h  his  schemes.  King  Louis  was  thus  able  to  rein-  ^. 
force  Villeroy  betimes  from  Villaia's  Lorraine  army,  JJJJJ^" 
and  the  campaign  closed  with  lu  better  work  than  the 

ng  of  the  captured  French  enuenchments.  On  the  Rhine 
ars,  with  a  force  reduced  to  impotence  by  the  losiei  of  Blen- 
Ti  and  the  detachments  sent  to  Villeroy,  carried  on  a  ipiiilleis 
ipaign  about  Hagenau  and  Weisscnburg  against  tbe  margrave 
lis.  In  Italy  alone  was  Ihere  any  sei^DUS  encounter.  Here 
idAme'i  army  and  a  fresh  corps  from  France  were  engaged  In 

s  (Slarhemberg's,  oilginally  EugeDc'*«rmy),  and  ibey  wo* 
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ffEih  •my,  Euecne  commanded  thil  umj,  oppoKd  to  which 
wu  ■  lorn  under  VcndAne't  brother  Philippe,  uUed  ihe  Grand 
Prior.  Thii  Diad,  t.  luy  dikllanlc,  let  himMlf  be  lurprised  by 
Eugene's  fierce  ittick  on  the  Hue  of  the  Adds.  The  day  wai 
rutond  however,  uid  the  Aiotrians  beaten  off,  IhaiUu  10  Ven- 
dfimc'sonHitune  arrival  and  dauntless  counge  (battle  of  Cis- 
»ino,  August  le).  Neverthelesl,  the  subjugation  oi  Piedmont 
■ai  put  off  until  nert  year,  by  Louis's  orden. 


le  very  01 


Ihi  campaign  in  the  Nethcriands,  ViUeniy,  hearing  that  some 
ol  the  allied  contingents  that  composed  Marlborough's  army  had 
lelused  to  join,  went  (orward  from  his  new  defensive  hnes  along 
the  Dylc  and  offered  batlle.  Mariborough  woidd  probably  have 
iotighi  io  any  case,  but  being  joined  in  I  ime  by  the  belated  aHied 
contioscDIs,  he  was  able  (May  11)  not  only  to  win  bol  also  to 
ptoGt  by  the  glorious  vkloiy  of  RamiUies  (j.t.)  on  (be  nth  of 
May,  This  was  one  of  the  few  cases  of  thoroughly  cfBcienl  and 
lucceuful  pursuit  in  Ihe  military  history  of  the  i;th  and  iSih 
cetlturies.  The  whole  oI  Flanders  and  Btaban<,  eicept  ■  tew 
_  _  minor  fortresses,  tell  into  his  hands  within  two 
J>|i_  weeks.    These  loo  tell  one  after  the  oiher  in  August 

and  SepieBibei.  and  the  Biiiish  cavaby  ciossed  ihe 
ench  frontiec  ilsell.     But  on  the  Rhine  the  inactivity  oi 


>[  Baden  had 


his  army  to  Ihe  Netherlands.  VendAme, 
ceed  VUleroy.  and  Marlborough  made  no  further  ad\-ance. 
Louis's  two  most  brilliant  commanders  devoted  themselves  (o 
ot^niiing  the  defence  o(  the  French  frontier,  and  did  not 
venture  to  interrupt  Mariborough's  sieges. 

In  Italy  the  campaign  had,  as  before,  two  branches,  the  con- 
test (or  Piedmont  and  the  contest  between  the  French  forces 
In  Lombardy  and  the  Austrian  second  army  that  sought  to  jmn 
Victor  Amadeus  and  StaibemberJ.     The  latter,  repulsed  by 


issano,  had  retired  to  Brescia  and  Lake  Girda, 
wins  up  and  wintering  about  Castiglione  and 
n  AprQ  t70«,  profiting  by  Eugene's  temporary 
Ime  attaclird  the  Imperialists'  camp  ol  Monte- 


urprise  ihe  post  ol 


idn  Man 
d  that  I 


le  left,  b 


o  the 


enemy']  leFl  wing  at  Calcinalo  before  their  right  from   , 

the  defence  completely  (battle  of  Calcinalo,  April  ig),  and  he 
hustled  Ihe  (ragoienu  of  the  Impeiidist  army  back  into  the 
mountains,  where  Eugene  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  rallying 
then.  Until  the  middle  of  June  VendAme  mmpletely  baffled 
all  attempts  of  Eugene  to  slip  past  him  into  Piedmont.  He  waa 
then,  however,  recalled  to  supersede  Villeroy  in  Belgium,  and 
his  feeble  successors  entirely  failed  to  rise  to  the  occaiioa. 
Philip  of  Orleans,  with  Margin  and  the  due  de  la  Feuillade  » 
his  advisers,  was  besieging  Turin,  (tying  in  vain  10  teniedy  the 
ermrs  of  the  engineers  and  the  conitant  repulse  oF  small  alorming 
bombardmen(  of  the  ( 


L  he  knew  of  Vcn 


French  in 

Austrian  and  Fied- 
•esiegers'  lines  and 
-slty-  _0n     g^„^ 

s  of  their     ^"^ 
s,  though  superior  in 


,  Victor  Amadeua  and  theTuriagarrison.  Maninwas 
ny  of  the  boldest  officers  in  the  army  Ion  heart,  and 
eated  ignominiously  to  Pinerolo.  Althou^  in  Ihe  same 
(..Genera!  Mtdavy.GranccyinGiclcdasevere  defeat  on 


NEIHERLANJiS 


r— TiTTrr^Tr" 
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Iht  Amttten*  who  vne  HQl  left  ta  lombardy  (Cauiglione, 
Scjil-?)  the  battle  of  Turin  piacticilly  ended  thctrji  in  luly, 

Bpth  in  ihe  north  and  in  Uic  Muih  the  tide  had  now  receded 
to  the  Tiontien  oi  France  itself.  Louii  could  now  hope  to  gain 
CfrHjtor  ^e  objccti  of  the  war  ordy  paniiUy  and  by  aheei 
Com^a^mt  endurance  But  it  Is  from  this  very  point  that  the 
•"*•"'"  French  ooeiitions  cease  (Ihou^  only  gradually 
[t  is  true)  to  be  the  iL-dehned  and  badly-joined  patchworlc  of 
fonyi  and  cordons  that  Ihey  had  hitherto  been.  In  the  place 
of  Tallards,  Marains  and  VQleioys  Louis  nude  up  bis  mind  to  put 
his  Vilkn,  Venddma  and  Berwicks,  and  above  all  the  approach 
of  the  allied  umies  roused  in  Ihe  French  nation  itself  a  spirit  of 
national  defence  vhich  bears  at  least  a  faint  resemblance  to  the 
great  upnsings  of  17^7  and  1870,  and  under  the  prevailing 
dynaslLC  and  prolesaional  conditions  of  warfare  was  indeed  a 
staitling  phenomenon.  Foe  the  gathering  of  this  unexpected 
moral  lorce  1707  aflorded  ayear  of  reifHte.  flic  emperor,  defliring 
to  occupy  Naples  and  Lombardy  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 
■greed  to  permit  M^avy-Grancey  to  bring  olT  all  the  Italian 
garrisons,  and  with  these  and  the  EnUitia  battalions  of  the  Midi 
Marshal  Tessi  formed  a  strong  army  for  Ihe  defence,  of  the 
Alpine  frontier.  In  Spain  Ihe  campaign  opened  with  the  brilliant 
success  of  Berwick  at  Alnianza.  In  Germany  VilUn  not  only 
pricked  the  bubble  reputation  of  the  Una  of  Siollhofen,'  but 
raided  into  Bavaria,  penetrating  as  far  as  Blenheim  bstlle- 
firfd  before  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  njuie  the  Bavarians 
■gain.  ThelmpciiatislsandPicdmonteteinthc  south  succeeded 
in  turningtheAlpinebaTTier,  but  they  were  brought  to  a  complete 
standstill  by  Tessf's  gallant  defence  of  Toulon  (August)  and 
haviog,  like  their  predecessors  in  T6g3,  roused  the  peasantry 
against  them  they  retired  over  the  mountains.  In  BeE^um 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  viceroy  there  for  King  Philip, 
and  was  seconded  by  Vend^me,  remained  quiescent  about  Mons 
and  Gembloux,  while  Marlborough,  paralysed  more  completely 


d  enabled  Louis 
tcondary  import. 


e  Rhine  campaign 
Lying  thus  the  debt  of  1704.  IrK 
the  main  army  01  the  trench  was  markedly  superior  in  num 
to  Marlborough's  and  hardly  inferior  to  Marlborough's 
Eugene's  combined.  Placing  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  with  '. 
wick  to  advise  him,  at  the  head  of  the  smaU  army  of  Alsace 
put  his  young  grandson  and  heir,  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  at 
head  ol  the  great  army  which  assembled  at  Valenciennes, 


nneral,  unambiltous 


3  Saint 


m  with  the  Aery,  k 
Bays,  " 


aeagage 


Vendfime  i 
Iborough  before  Eugene,  whose  purpose 
Id  join  him.  As  the  French  came  on  towards  Brussels^ 
Iborough,  who  had  concentrated  at  Hal,  fcU  back  by  a  forced 
:h  to  Louvain.    VendAme  having  thus  won  the  Ent  move. 

■rest,  and  began  to  overrun  Flanders,  where  their  agents  had 
idy  won  over  many  of  the  officials  who  had  been  installed 
lie  allies  since  i;o6.  Ghent  end  Bruges  surrendered  at  once, 
to  regain  for  King  Philip  aU  the  country  west  of  the  Scheldt 
ily  remained  to  Uke  Oudenarde.  On  the  day  of  Ihe  sur- 
er of  Ghent  MarlboRiugh  wasin  pursuit,  and  one  long  forced 


>e  Louis  of  Baden 


id  died  during  the  ' 

Thii  lenml's 
King  G«o^  l>oi  £1 


mtrch  brought  his  umy  almoet  within  striking  dntance  ot  Ihe 
receding  enemy.  But  though  Eugene  himself  had  joine<L  him. 
Eugene's  army  was  still  far  behind,  and  the  duke  was  stopped  Iiy 
demands  lor  protection  from  the  oSdaU  of  BruucU.  VeodAmc 
soon  moved  on  Oudenarde.  Bui  tcaccely  bad  he  betpm  ihk 
invesiment  when  Marlborough  was  i^un  him.  The  duke  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  Eugene,  who  had  placed  himself  under 
his  friend's  orders.  Marlborough  was  half  inrllned— another 
general  would  have  been  resolved — to  wait  for  Eugene's  lioop* 
before  giving  battle,  for  he  iinew  that  VcndAme  was  no  ordinary 
opponent,  but  Eugene  counselled  immediate  action  lest  the 
French  should  escape,  and  relying  on  his  own  skill  and  on  the 
well-known  disunion  in  the  French  headquarters,  Marlborough 
went  forward.  As  he  approached,  the  French  gave  up  the  siege 
of  Oudenarde  and  look  up  a  pocition  at  Gavre,  7  m.   _  .  ' 

lower  down  the  Scheldt,  so  SI  to  be  able  to  act  "•"'"^ 
towards  either  Ghent  or  Oudenarde.  Marlborough'a  advaticed 
guard,  boklly  handled  by  Cadogan.  slipped  in  between  Gavre  and 
Oudenarde.  At  ona  the  dinensjons  in  the  French  headquarters 
became  flagrant.  VendAme  began  to  place  part  of  the  army  in 
position  along  the  river  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  posting 
the  rest  much  farther  back  as  another  line  of  defence.  Cadogan 
was  thua  able  to  destroy  the  few  iMlatcd  troops  on  the  river. 
Thereupon  VendAide  proposed  to  the  duke  to  advance  and  to 
desuoy  Cadogan  before  the  main  body  ol  the  allies  came  up.  but 
the  young  piince's  hestationi  allowed  the  chance  to  pass.  He 
then  proposed  a  retreat  on  Ghent.  "  It  is  loo  late,"  replied 
VendAme,  and  formed  up  the  army  for  hallle  as  best  be  could. 
The  allied  main  body,  marching  with  all  speed,  crossed  tlw 
Scheldt  at  all  hazartls  and  joined  Cadogan.  In  the  encounter- 
batUe  which  followed  (see  Oui>£NaRDE]  Marlborough  aeparatcd, 
cut  oB  and  destroyed  the  French  right  wing.  The  French  re- 
treated in  disorder  on  Ghent  Qvly  11  ]  with  a  loss  ol  i  s.ooo  men. 
Xeverthetess  Oudenarde  was  in  no  way  decisive,  and  for  the  tett 
idered  to  and  fro  in  Ihe  uiual 
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headquarters,  and  they  limited  their  efforts  first  to  atremptiTig 
to  intercept  a  bugh  convoy  of  artillery  and  stores  that  the  aIHe* 
brought  up  from  Brussels  for  Ihe  siege,'  and  secondly  10  dmroy 
another  convoy  that  wasbrought  up  from  Oslend  by  the  General 
Webb  known  to  leaders  of  Esmmd.  The  Futile  attack  upon  the 
second  convoy  is  known  as  Ihe  action  of  Wynendad  (Sept. 
3B)- '  The  only  other  incident  of  Ihe  campaign  in  tbc  open  was 
an  unsuecesslul  raid  on  Brussels  by  a  smsll  corps  ucdct  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  (lom  the  Moselle  via  Namur. 

On  Ihe  SIh  of  December  the  brave  old  marshal  surrendered, 
Eugene  complimenLing  him  by  allowing  him  to  dictate  the  tctms 
of  capitulation.  Ghent  and  Btuges  were  retaken  by  the  allies 
wilbont  difficulty,  and,  to  add  to  the  disasters  ol  Oudenarde  and 
Lille,  a  terrible  winter  almost  completed  the  ruin  of  France. 
In  despair  Louis  negotiated  for  peace,  but  the  coalition  offered 
such  humiliating  terms  that  not  only  the  king,  but— what  in  the 
iSth  century  was  a  rafe  and  memorable  thing— hh  people  als<^ 


if  defcn. 


Durage  of  despair,  brought  ti 

invaaooi  of  France  ittemple 

e  losignificant.    On   ihe  Bhiuc  t 
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HuKtVa  (King  Gcai^  I.)  wu  bdd  in  cb«^  by  tlw  ddc 
d'Hutouit  OB  the  Liuterind  GniHy  mired  lolbelinaoIStoll- 

__^_  boEen,whllemimaUeTaUiedcoTpiund«rtheimpeTiiEisI 
^P^^T*  fnicnl  Count  Mercy  wai  defeated  irith  haavy  lou 
by  Hircoart's  lecond  in  command,  Du  Bonis,  •< 
Rnmenhdm  in  Upper  Alsice  (Aug,  j6).  On  Ihe  Alpine  tttinlier 
Benrick,  ibutdaniiig  Ibe  fuhioiuble  method  of  "iinei,"  pre- 
pared ■  remarkable  Byjtem  o(  mobile  defence  plvoud  on 
Briancon,  on  which  Viclot  Amadeui'i  feeble  altadu  made  no 
inpresuon.  Tfaeie  aSairs  were  Utile  more  than  divetiloni.  The 
piun,  indeed  the  only,  attack  wu  Marlborough')  and  Engene'i, 
and  Ihe  Malplaqoet  campaign  ii  one  of  the  few  epiaodet  of  iSth 
century  vsrtaie  that  retain  a  Living  and  pasionace  InteitM. 

Long  before  this  Marlborough  had  propoted  to  dub  straight 
Ionian)  Into  Frince,  maaking  the  fortreses,  but  this  scheme  wu 

places  before  going  on.  Lille  having  been  succeasIoUy  beiieged, 
Tournai  was  the  nert  objective,  and-~vhile  ViUan  and  hii 
lieutenitita  UoDtesfiuiou  and  Albergotti  by  Inactive  in  their 
enlrenchments  at  Bfthune,  Doaai  and  I>enaia  on  tfae  Scheldt, 
training  their  loousandi  of  leciutis  and  (uHering  severely  liom 
Ibe  lamioe  that  foUowed  upon  thli  bad  Kinter — Ihe  allies  sud- 
dealy  and  secretly  left  theit  cwnps  before  Lille  as  It  for  an  attack 
on  the  Douii  lines  (June  ift-ar).  Bui  before  noon  on  the  jylh 
(bey  had  invested  Touinsl.  A  f  ewdays  aflirwirds  their  liege  guns 
cane  up  from  Menin  by  itater  (down  <ha  Lys  and  up  the  Scheldl) 

jnt  ol  September  before  tha  dladd  capntulaled.  'Dien  Marl- 
borough, fT«e  to  move  again,  transferred  his  army  secretly  and 
by  degrees  to  the  river  Haine.  beyond  VOhis's  right.  Ess!  of  St 
Gbislain  Villan'i  Jong  lines  of  earlbworks  were  but  thinly  held, 
uid  oltei  a  march  <^  jo  m.  in  56  hour*  Ibtau^  nln-ioddcn 
conntry,  the  allied  advanced  guard  paued  through  them  tin- 
opposed  (Sept.  fitb),  Mons,  too,  wu  weakly  held,  and  Marl- 
borough hoped  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  to  lake  it  before 
Villus  could  Interrupt  him.  Baud  on  Mons  and  Brussels,  he 
could  then,  leaving  the  maie  ol  fortresses  in  tlie  Arras-Valen- 
cienncs  region  to  his  ri|^l,  push  oa  (u  eighty  years  afiervrards 
Coburg  attempted  to  push  on)  straight  to  tfae  heart  of  France. 
Bui  Villars  also  moved  quickly,  and  his  eager  army  was  roused 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Boufflers,  who,  senior 
as  he  was  to  VDJais,  bad  come  forward  again  at  the  moment  of 
danger  to  serve  u  his  second  in  command.  Thinking  that  (he 
allies  were  somewhat  farther  to  the  east  than  they  were  in  fact,. 
the  French  marshal  marched  secretly,  screened  by  Ihe  broken 
and  wooded  ground  to  the  south  of  tlie  fortress,  and  occupied 
iht  gap  of  Aolnoia-Malplaquet  (Sept.  g),  one  of  the  two' 
practicable  passages,  where  ho  set  to  work  feverishly  to 
entrench  hiinself.  Marlborough  at.  nice  realiEed  what  had 
happened,  and  giving  up  the  siege  of  Mons  brought  his  army  to 
the  south-east  of  the  place-  Preparing,  as  at  Oudenarde,  to 
attack  as  rapidly  as  his  brigades  came  on  the  scene,  lie  cannon- 
aded the  French  worliing  patties  and  drew  the  reiuin  fire  of  sU 
Villars's  guns.  At  this  oisis  Ihe  duke  subtniited  the  que*l!on 
oi  battle— unwillingly,  as  one  may  imagine — to  a  council  o(  war, 
and  Eugene  himself  was  opposed  to  fighting  an  improvised  balile 
when  so  much  was  at  stake,  Othets  thought  Ibe  capture  of  the 
little  fotlress  of  St  Ghlslain  wu  the  best  solution  of  the  problem, 
ind  it  was  not  until  the  iilb  that  Ihe  allies  delivered  their  attack 
'.,,,1,,,.  -  on  the  now  thoroughly  enireoehed  position  of  the 
r  •  -  '  French.  The  baltle  of  Malplaquet  (j.s.)  wu  by  far 
At  most  desperately  contested  of  the  war.  In  the  end  BDuSen, 
irtao  took  command  when  Villars  was  wounded,  acknowledged 
defeat  and  drew  oH  in  good  order,  the  left  to  Valenciennes,  the 
right  to  Bavay  and  Le  Quesnoy.  Eugene  wu  wounded,  and 
MaTlborongh,  after  the  most  tenible  eiperieoce  in  any  soldier's 
lifetime,  had  only  enough  energy  remaining  to  take  Mons  before 
he  retired  inlo  winter  quarters.  The  loss  of  the  French  is  given 
variously  u  7000  and  11,000.  Tie  allies  sacriBced  no  less, 
probably  more,  than  10,000  men,  and  if  the  English  and  Austrian 
nirvivora  could  count  themselves  the  brivot  soldiers  alive,  one 
^Thc  other,  aamAy  less  c^bratcd,  is  that  ol  Jcraappc*. 


comidtnhla  put  of  tke  aUad  srmy  at  least,  the  Dutch  contin- 
gent, mi  ndned  tor  enr.  Even  at  Fontenoy,  ihirty-sli  years 
later,  the  ncmoiy  «f  Ualplaquet  made  them  faint-hearted. 
From  Us  bed  Utt  wonnded  VUlaii  wnite  triumphantly  to  Loula: 
"If  God  gives  us  inolbec  defeat  like  this,  your  majesly'i 
eoemlei  will  be  deatroyed." 

In  1710  Villan  lay  entrencbed  behind  ■  new  series  of  lines, 
which  he  called  Nt  f2w  ullra  and  which  extended  from  Valcs- 
cienrkea  to  the  sc*.  MulbinDu^  made  no  attempt  , 
to  hivade  France  fron  the  side  of  Mons,  for  Villan  at  2i7i». 
the  head  of  Ihe  army  which  had  been  through  the 
ordeal  of  Malplaquet  wu  too  tenible  an  opponent  to  pan  l^ 
with  impunity.  In  En^and,  too,  the  anti-Mailborou^  party 
was  gaining  the  upper  band  in  Ihe  queen's  council.  So  V»ii- 
borough  took  00  lisksj  and  reiunung  to  the  LDle  side,  captured 
Doual  (June  sG)  and  Btthune  (Aug.  ifi).  No  attack  was 
■itempied  upon  the  lines.  In  Dauphinf,  Berwick  again 
repulsed  the  Autiriass  and  Piedmontcse. 

1711  was  Mirlboiou^'i  last  campaign,  and  it  waa  lemarkable 

be  recorded  u  behig  Ihe  « tins  sJirB  of  Ihe  iBth-centuiy  way  of 
making  war  by  stratagem.  In  May  the  sudden  death  of  th* 
emperor  com[^iely  altered  Ihe  political  outlook,  for  his  successor 
Charles  wu  the  coalition's  claimant  to  the  throne  oi  Spain,  and 
those  who  wwe  filling  for  the  "  balance  of  power  "  could  DO 
more  tolerate  a  new  Charles  V.  than  they  could  see  Louis  XIV. 
become  a  Charlemagne.  Before  the  Bllies  could  agree  upon  any 
concerted  action,  Eugene's  anny  had  departed  for  Germany, 
and  Marlborough  alone  wu  lell  10  face  VUlars's  great  army.  But 
in  pursuance  ol  the  policy  oi  passive  endurance  the  marshal 
icmained  on  the  defenuve  behind  the  lines,  and  Marlborough 
determined  to  dislodge  him.  What  force  could  not  achieve,  the 
duke  trusted  10  obtain  by  ruse.  The  lines  extended  from  the 
sea  along  the  Canche.  ibence  to  Anu,  and  along  the  Senate  to 
Bouchain  on  Ihe  Scheldt.  Marlborough  held  Lille,  Tournai, 
Bf  Ihune  and,  in  front  ol  these  pIsces,  Douai,  while  Villan's  sirong 
places,  other  thsn  those  in  the  lines,  were  Valenciennes,  Coad£, 
Le  QuesDoy,  »c.  As  the  western  pan  of  the  lines, 
besides  being  strong,  were  worthless  tmm  the  ^^^  ,j,,^ 
invadcis'  point  of  view  because  their  capture  could , 
not  lead  to  anything,  Marlitorough  determined  to  pass  tfae  barrier 
between  Arras  and  Bouchain.  Here  the  front  wu  difficult  ol 
access,  because  of  the  inimdations  and  swamps  of  the  Senate 
valley,  but  two  causeways  crossed  Ibis  vsUcy  at  Arleux  and 
Aubancho^'au-Bac  respectively.  On  the  6U1  of  July  Marl- 
borough, who  had  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Lens,  sent  a  detach- 


lif  tc 


lines  belw( 


Ihe  Canche.  Villars  followed  suit,  but  left  a  corps  befahid.  as 
Marlborough  had  expected  and  desired,  to  retake  Arleux.  The 
commander  of  the  garrison  then  sent  urgent  messages  10  say  thai 
he  could  not  hold  out,  and  Marlborough  sent  off  Cadogsn  lo 
relieve  him.  Cadogan,  the  only  officer  in  the  army  In  tlie  duke's 
confidence,  moved  sJowly,  and  the  garrison  had  to  surrender 
Uuly  11).  Vniars  razed  tfae  defences  of  Arleux.  The  plot 
of  the  comedy  now  thickened.  Mirlbaiougfa  lost  his  uiuil 
serenity,  and  behaved  in  so  eccentric  a  manner  that  his  own  army 
tbCFUght  him  mad.  He  sent  ofi  one  part  ol  bis  forces  to  Bfthune, 
another  back  to  Doual,  and  ordered  the  smsll  lecnainder  10 
attack  the  lines  between  the  Canche  and  Arras,  where,  m 
every  one  knew,  ViUars's  whole  army  was  massed.  Jtai** 
On  Ihe  34th  of  August  be  penoniUy  reconnoitred  tmrmwVw 
Ibe  lines  with  ■  Urge  stafl,  and  calmly  gave  his  *"■■"* 
generals  Inslruclions  for  the  tines  to  be  stormed.  But  Cadogan 
wu  butCEung  to  give  Ihe  duke's  teal  orders  to  Ihe  corps  at 
Bttbune  and  Doual.  In  the  nighl  of  the  4th-j1b  of  August 
the  main  army  set  out  for  Aubancboeil-au-Bac,  at  the  highest 
possible  speed.  The  Scarpe  was  crossed,  the  Btlhune  column 
came  in  punctually,  and  the  word  was  passed  down  the  ranks 
tfait  Cadogan  had  crossed  the  lines  at  Arleux.  Thereupon  the 
pace  was  Increased,  though  thousands  oltbe  infantry  fell  out  and 
aeotes  died  from  eihaiution.    Five  houta  ahead  of  the  French 
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■itli  Vnius  ud  tbe  uvitiy.  tbe  red- 
Aileui,  while  MulbocDu^  ud  tbe 
iDdKKil-iu-Bac,  ciotsed  tbece  and 
!lo  meet  the  Fieoch  iquadlODS.  Tbe 
\  Aubanvboell-iu-Bv:  and  Cinibrai, 
mnditileadn.dedinlngViUus'soaeralatHtUeiatrantolCaoi- 
brai,  maaceuvied  still  farthec  to  the  east  and  invested  Bouchiln. 
The  Hcge,  covered  by  i.  strong  "  line  ol  drcumvaUaiion  "  which 
Villain  did  Dot  attempt  to  attack,  ended  with  the  auircndcr  of 
tilt  place  on  the  IJlh  of  September,  and  so  terminated  >  series 
of  maaKuvrea  which  to  the  modem  mind  is  so  cjuraordinary  as 
to  be  almofit  Lncredible.  In  December  oi  this  year,  bia  puly 
opponents  in  England  being  now  triumphant,  the  man  who  was 
so  consummate  a  maitei  both  of  the  iSlb-ccntuiy  aul  the 
Ramkllics-Oudenaide  methods  of  maldog  wai  was  dismissed  the 
Bcrvice  in  disgrace.  In  June  171J  the  Bntish  contingeot,  under 
the  duke  of  Oimonde,  witbdrew  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  dis- 
cocleol  ol  the  men  at  Mailboiough's  disgrace  bieafcing  out  in 

army  of  Blenheim  aod  Malplaquet.    The  coaiilian  piaclically 

But  HoUaod  and  Austria  deieniuned  to  make  ene  list  efctt 
to  impose  their  own  terms  on  Louis.  Eugene's  army,  which  hod 
been  used  ia  1711  to  influence  the  imperial  election  instead  of  to 
beat  ViUan,  was  brought  bock  to  the  Low  Countries.  Reading 
the  meaning  of  Marlborough's  fall,  he  quietly  made  preparations 


91  England  seceded ,  O 


(hedat 


Miifoitunes  at  Veisailla  helped  Eugene  in  his  (mi  operstioas, 
lor  three  members  of  Louis's  family  died  wilbin  a  week  and  all 
wasincoafuaion,nDttn  speak  of  the  temble  miseiy  that  piev  oiled 
in  the  country.  BuL  the  old  king's  courage  rase  with  the  danger 
Id  Vilhtn  that  if  the  aimy  were  beaten  he  would  himself 
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E  3oth  of  April,  and 
Eugeno,  apparently  with  the 


his  Malplaquet  wound,  took  co 
^lun  out  time  on  the  dcfcns 
Ortaonde'i  coDtingent  wiihdre 
intention  ol  regaining  the  Moi 
(ion  of  England  had  nude  fuiihet  operalions  near  the  lea 
unprofitable,  neglected  to  besieee,  not  only  Airas,  but  Valen- 
ciennes and  Cond£  as  well,  and,  based  temporarily  on  Douai  and 
Macchienncs  and  Bouchain  he  took  Le  Quetooy  duly  4)  and 
moved  thence  on  to  Landrccies,  which  was  closely  invested, 
then  followed  the  last  serious  fight  of  the  war,  the  battle  of 
'  ■  '  .    ■     -       ]j  monarch  and  completed  the 


in  ol  the  coalili. 
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speed  that  VUkis,  o: 
formidable  to  aiuck. 
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a  the  defence  of  which  he  aligned  his  Dutch  corps.  VUlon 
aniiously  looked  out  for  an  opportuiuty  of  breaking  these 
modern  "  bng  walb."    At  Deiiain,  the  besiegets'  route  crossed 

If,,,,,  obstacles  iciniorced  the  delence,  but  the  marshal 
was  told  by  a  country  priest  that  the  lines  were 
BSSaUabte  north  of  Denain,  and  resolved  to  attack  them  there. 
Tbe  enterprise,  like  Marlborough's  forcing  of  the  !fi  plu  ultra 
lines,  involved  an  extraordinary  combination  of  resolution  and 
skill— i.e.  force  and  fraud— for  the  point  of  attack  was  far  away 
and  the  opposing  army  almost  within  cannon-shot.  Some  days 
were  spent  by  Villars  in  decuving  Eugene  and  bis  own  army  as 
well,  as  to  his  real  intentions,  and  by  various  feints  Eugene  was 
induced  to  mass  his  main  body  about  Landiccies  and  Lc  Quesnoy 
on  the  south  side  ol  the  Scheldt.  Tben  on  tbe  night  of  the  ijrd 
of  July  the  French  army  moved  off  tilentlj-,  with  its  bridging 
train  in  the  vanguard  and  cavalry  pasted  everywhere  along  its 


right  Bmk.  to  conceal  tbe  march.  By  q  a-to.  on  the  a4tb 
Villars's  army  had  completely  deployed  on  the  notlb  bank  ol  ll» 
Scheldt.  Eugene  ^mself  saw  them  and  galloped  away  to  bring 
up  his  army  from  Landredes.  But,  long  before  It  arrived, 
Villars's  troops,  without  wasting  precious  momenta  in  form«l 
preparalbuB,  stormed  the  Lines.  The  Dutch — ^lirillesa  since 
Malplaquet — were  huddled  Into  the  narrow  avenue  between  the 
two  entrenchments  and  forced  back  on  Denain.  Their  generals 
were  taken.  The  btoken  mob  of  fugitives  proved  too  heavy  a. 
load  for  the  bridges  at  Denain,  and  many  were  droirned,  while 
tbe  rest,  pinned  against  the  bank  of  the  now  impassable  river, 
tamely  surrendered.  Eugene  arrived  on  the  other  bank  Kith 
some  brigades  of  the  imperial  infantry,  but  after  ksjng  heavily 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  »iq>cn  the  passage.  Vdlora  folloiccd 
up  his  victory  at  ontx.  Montesquiou  captured  UanhiclUKS  and 
Albergotti  St  Amend,  and  in  these  places  all  Eugene's  reser-vc 
stores,  pontoons  and  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
On  the  and  of  August  Eugene  broke  up  the  siege  of  Landrecics 
ond-retrealed  by  a  roundabout  route  to  Mons,  while  ViUais-a 
lieutenanta  retook  Doual  and  Bouchain  (S^tcmber-Octobei). 
Before  the  neit  campaign  opened  the  treaty  ol  Utrecht  had  beeo 
signed,  and  although  the  emperor  continiied  the  struggle  alone 

acc^t   Villan'i   captures   of    Landau    (July    11,    171])    and 
Freiburg   (Nov.    ii)    as   decisive.      The   treaty    ef    Rastatt, 
between  Aiutriii  and  France,  was  signed  on  the  ;lh  of  Mardi 
1)14,  Eugene  and  Villars  being  the  negotiaiera. 
See  J.  W.  Fotlonie,  Hia.  Brillii  Army.  vol.  I.  (Lsodea,  1S94); 
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Kavu  Operatione,  and  Miutaiv  Opehatione  in  Spaih 

western,  northern  and  central  Europe  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  that  part  of  it  which  was  fought  out  on  the  soil  of  Spain 

The  purely  Spanish  campaigns  had  a  doK  connexion  vLlh  the 
movement!  of  the  Heels,  and  the  two  may  be  coDVeoientlv  token 
together.  The  naval  war  was  aupetficiidly  aomewhat  wanting 
in  interest.  Louis  XIV.,  having  10  suppott  armies  of  unptece- 
dented  siie  lo  conund  with  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 

court  and  the  construction  of  palaces,  was  compelled  10  neglect 
his  navy.  Except  therefore  in  1704.  be  made  no  attempt  10 
oppose  the  fleets  of  the  aUies  with  equal  forces  at  sea.  The 
honour  of  the  French  flog  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  priva- 
'  "  '  ■         ■  skill.     Some  of  their 


:h  »ell-al 


attained  to  the  dignity  of  regulst  opeialtons  of  wi 

When  the  Grand  Alliance  was  formed  on  the  vth  of  September 
ijoi  a  French  naval  force  under  M.  de  Chaieaurenauli  was  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  tn  cover  the  arrival 
m  Europe  of  the  Spanish  treasure  ships.  The  secret  intention 
of  King  Louis  XIV.  was  that  the  treasure  should  be  brought  Into 
a  French  port,  and  used  by  him  for  the  general  advantage  of  tie 
house  of  Bourbon.  On  the  lath  of  September  a  British  squadron 
of  10  ships  commanded  by  Admiral  fienbow  was  sent  to  ihe 
West  Indies  to  intercept  Cbateaurenault,  and  carry  onl  other 
alUcks  on  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Bcnbow,  who  vai 
reinforced  in  the  West  Inches,  did  not  inuicept  Cbateaurenault, 

of  most  of  hit  captains,  who  refused  lo  support  him  in  an  action 
with  a  French  squadron  under  M.  Du  Cassc  near  St  Mailba 
on  the  lolh  of  August  1701  and  subsequent  days.  He  wot 
himself  mortally  wounded,  but  lived  long  enough  to  bring  bis 
cipulns  to  court  martial.  Twoof  them  were  shot  for  cowardice. 
The  treasure  fleet  sailed  lor  Europe  only  10  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies  at  Vigo.  On  the  isi  of  July  i;oi  a  powerful  combined 
licet  of  jo  Stilish  sail-of-tbc-line  under  Sit  George  Rooke,  and 
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CTndid^lr.     It  nachad  Cidii  do  the  itnd  of  Angtut,  but  tbe 

inbabiumti  uid  the  gannoii  nm^ocd  k>y*l.  llMlMdcni 
eqieditkia  quureUed  with  one  uMher  uul  the  iofaliaB  «r 
the  bitter  iadignat  ion  ol  ihe  bihsbitutt  by  plnubrinf  the 
tomu  of  Sutu  Muii  ud  Rou.  Oq  the  jeth  id  SepUabtr 
the  eipeditioD  uiled  ■.my.  Infoimaiioa  eent  by  the  BrUnh 
Diinbter  st  Lubon  t  hit  Ouiauteniult  had  put  tDto  Vigo  nufaed 
them  Bt  Ligos.  ThedukeofOioionde  and  hiimllQEuesdetided 
to  aci&ck  the  ircajure  fleet.  On  Oit  iind  o(  Ociobet  they  foned 
tbe  boom  Uid  hy  the  eoemy  betweep  ilie  inua  and  outer  haiboun 
of  Vigo,  and  the  treuure  fleet  was  detroyed,  but  the  buIUas  had 
been  landed. 

Duiing  1703  the  "  gnnd  fleet ''  of  the  aOits,  i<.  tlieii  naia 
focce  in  Eutopean  watoi,  entered  the  Meditenanean  lo  cany 
help  to  the  iniuiscnt  Proiesluils  in  [he  Cevennes.  but  eflected 
noliiing  ol  impottance.  Foilugal  bavini  now  jofaud  tlie  AUlaace, 
it  was  decided  to  make  ■  lerioui  ellon  b  Spain.  A  combined 
Sect  auryioK  40°o  Dutch  and  Sow  British  troopa,  and  conveying 
the  aichdulie  Chula,  daimant  of  Ihe  Spanish  thnue,  tailed  bam 
Spitbead  ou  the  nth  of  February  1704.  Fortu^  undertook 
to  providejo.oootioopi  toco-operate  with  the  £ritiahand  Uutch 
vboweieUndKi  at  Lisbon  on  the  Sib  of  March.  The  operation* 
OD  land  were  fat  the  nH»t  pan  languid.  The  duke  of  Benrick 
who  commanded  the  BouHna  forces  on  the  Spanish  frontier 
loimed  a  vigorous  plan  loi  the  invasion  of  PonugaL  One 
Spanish  force  under  Don  Francisco  Ronquillo  was  to  threaten 
Bein  Alta  at  Almdda.  He  himself  entoed  Beiia  Biiia  by 
tbe  north  book  of  the  Tagus.  The  prince  of  Tierdacs  was  to 
h*va  adraneed  from  tbe  south  to  meet  Berwick  at  Villa  Velha. 
Bnt  though  Berwick  achieved  KmeBucaas,ahd  though  both  the 
Dutch  geneial  Figd  who  operated  onthenralbof  the  Tagus,  and 
tbe  British  general,  the  duke  ol  Scbombcrg,  who  was  stat^med 
on  the  flouth,  proved  indolent  and  incapable,  the  invasion  failed. 
Roaquillo  and  Tzcrclaes  faQed  to  support  Berwick,  and  the  newly 
levied  Spanish  troops  proved  unsteady.  Fagel  wsa  surprised 
and  taken  prisoner  with  >ooo  men  at  Sobrdra  Fennosa,  and  some 
of  the  frontier  posts  remained  in  Berwick'*  hands  when  the  heat 
from  Which  the  British  and  Dutdi  loldicri  wflered  Kverety 
nspended  operations.  At  lea,  boverer,  k  nwteriii  raccesa  wai 
gained.  Sir  George  R<i6ke  went  OD  fnm  Llabon  Kooinpuued 
by  nincc  George  el  Hesae-Darmatadt,  to  Baicdona.  The 
prince  who  had  been  governor  of  Calalonla,  bdieved  that  he 
could  bring  about  a  riaiiig  in  the  [novince  in  favour  of  the 
Habsburg  cause.  As  tbe  fleet  canied  no  considerable  body  o! 
troops,  Kooke  and  Hesse-Dimstadt  failed  to  penuade  the 
Catalans  to  act.  They  were  emburassoJ  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  count  of  Taub)ute,  a  naiuril  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
admiral  of  Fiance,  who  bad  uUed  fiora  Brat  on  the  6th  of 
Uay  with  >j  san-of-the-Iine  had  entered  the  Mcditemnesn, 
and  bad  reached  Toulon  in  June;  In  espectation  of  an  attack 
by  the  united  fleets  of  Biest  and  Toulon,  the  aUici  tell  bmck 
to  the  straits.  Having  obtained  ioformation  that  Gibraltar 
(f.i,)  WB3  not  suffidently  gaitisoncd,  they  attacked  and  took 
it  on  the  3rd  of  August.  On  the  34lh  the  count  ol  Toidouse, 
came  to  tbe  reSef  of  the  fortress  with  so  sail-irf-the-lme,  and  14 
g^leys.    He  oigagtd  the  allies,  61  British  and  Dutch  line  ol 

acoompuded  with  great  loss  of  hie,  but  without  man<euvring 
on  either  side.  The  French  retired  to  Toukm,  and  tbe  alHa 
remJnedinposiesvDnof  Gibnitar.  An  sttenptoftlie  Spaniards 
(o  retake  it,  made  at  tbe  end  of  i;ot  and  beginning  ol  170; 
was  baffled  by  the  ttsotute  defence  of  the  i^ce  of  Heae- 
Dannsladt,  and  tbe  relief  aforded  to  the  ganison  by  tbe  squadron 
o(  Zb  John  Leake,  who  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Fortugsl,  when 
Sit  George  Rooke  returned  to  England. 

The  evecU  of  1704  had  persuaded  the  stlies  to  make  nme 
BBioua  eSorts  to  push  the  war  in  Spain.  Tba  duke  of  Scbom- 
berg  gras  iBBOvcd  from  tb«  command  of  tba  tnopa  in  Pottugal 
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Buason  to  command  oota  the  fleet  and  the  army,  and  to  promote 
•  tiling  In  favour  ol  the  Habsburg,  or  Austrian  party.  He  was 
Jobied  by  the  archduke  at  Lisbon,  end  by  tbe  prince  of  Hesse. 
Darntttidt  at  Gibraltar.  Tlie  truth  in  r^ard  to  the  operations 
which  followed  lias  been  vny  much  obscured.  Pcteiborou^ 
K  man  of  much  erratic  devoness,  but  vain,  spiteful  and  abso- 
nth,  successfully  represented  bhnxlf  bs  a 
imince  who  won  the  most  astonishing 
It  ol  meant,  aod  of  the  iU  will  or  incapadly 
lical  inveatigatlon  has  destroyed  much  at 
Ihetbowyediflceaffictionbecontrived  to  erect.  Tbesubitantiat 
facts  are  that  atto-  some  opsations  on  the  coast  of  Valencia, 


4ona  was  atiickad  and  taken  between  the  13th 
of  September  and  the  9th  of  October.  The  prince  of  Hesse- 
DatDBladt  waa  killed  during  the  siege. 

All  tbe  east  td  Spain,  the  forms  kingdom  of  Angon,  which 
was  at  all  times  restive  under  the  suprema^  ol  Castile,  no* 
proiHUDcedmoreorlessopenly  lor  (he  Austrian  party.  TbefaQ 
of  Barcdona  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  Bourbon  king.-  He  came 
la  penon  with  Maishal  TcssC  who  had  replaced  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  and  endeaveiired  to  retake  the  town  early  in  April  1  ja6. 
The  tarutality  with  which  Teaf  treated  the  people  of  Angon 
and  Cuakoia  taiisd  tha  country  against  the  Bouibon  king. 
Tbe  Britiih  leUevcd  Barcelona  on  tha  9th  of  Uay,  and  Philip  V. 
was  cosqielled  to  retreat  •ooas  the  Pjrenes  to  Perpignao.  In 
the  meantime  tbe  withdrawal  of  troi^  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier  tor  service  in  Catalonia,  had  opened  the  way  for  an 
invasionafCattileby  tbeailies,  Brttish,  Portuguese  and  Dutcb. 
Tbey  occupied  MicUd  on  tbe  istb  of  June  1706,  and  the  queen 
who  acted  as  regent  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  retired  to 
Burgoa.  Butthesuccess  of  tbeailies  wasmercty  apparent.  The 
appeaiance  in  their  midst  of  an  invading  army  of  Portuguese 
and  heretics  roused  tbe  national  leding  ol  the  Casllliant.  They 
rallied  to  tbe  Boutbao  cause.  As  in  the  later  Peninsular  War, 
guerrilleni  bands  sprang  up  on  afl  sides,  and  they  found  capable 
leaden  in  Vallejo  and  Biacamonte.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
waa  sent  badi  to  Spain,  collected  an  army,  and  soon  the  aDiea, 

foned  to  encuate  Madrid,  lliey  moved  on  Guadalajara 
tomeetthearcbdnkewbowas  advandngtnm  the  east.  Berwick 
outmanauvred  tbera,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  on  Valencia. 
In  February  1707  they  were  rdntoRcd  by  troops  brought  by  the 
fleetandadvauced  in  April.  Onthesjth  ol  the  month  they  were 
drjeated  by  the  French  and  Spanish  troops  at  Abnanaa  b  the 
-~oviDceof  AUOiote,  with  tbe  loss  of  alt  thdr  Infantry. 

From  this  date  till  171a,  the  land  war  hi  Spain  remained 
stationary.  Tbe  Bourbon  king  was  master  of  tbe  greater  part  of 
Spain,  induding  Aragon.  Ris  generals  retook  Ullda  on  the 
Catalan  frontier,  and  on  tbe  Portuguese  frcotier  it  La  GudiOa 
near  Bidajoa.  on  tbe  ]th  ot  Uay  1709,  ■  Spanish  army  under  tbe 
Uarqoei  de  Bay  defeated  an  Angto-Portugueie  army  under  tbe 
(ill  irf  Galway,  Yet  tbe  Austrian  party  hekl  Catalonia  and 
Valancia,  and  tbe  finaadal  dtatress  of  tha  Spanish  government, 
■Ided  by  the  Anrganlsed  ttateof  the  administration,  raidered  I 
TtgorouioffcDsfvclnpostible.  By[7iotheFiencbldDgliadbeeD 
reduced  to  great  distresa,  and  wu  oompeUed  to  make  at  least 
a  ahow  of  withdrawing  Mi  nqipoit  beta  his  grandson  Fbilip  V. 
The  alUet  decided  to  idvaiice  from  Catalonia,  1.  ooaise  which 
•lion^y  mjed  by  General  Stanhope  (ifterinrds  Earl  Stan- 
hope), who  cnnmanded  tha  Brttish  tioopL  He  bad  saved  In 
■uhordiii*tei»ikfromtbelNgInning  otthe  wu,  and  had  gained 
some  repntalioo  by  the  capture  et  Fort  Mabon  in  tint.  Stan- 
hope's energy  overcame  the  tdoctancB  <d  the  Iiq>erialitt 
general  Guldo  Starbemberg,  who  omnmandBd  the  Gomin  iroopa 
ol  tbe  arcbdtike.  The  allies  advanced  and  lor  a  time  sesned  to 
carry  all  before  them.  Tie  Spaniards  were  defeated  at  Alminara 
ea  tbe  STth  of  July  I7rs,  iM  befate  Sarageasi  on  tbe  aotta  o( 
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An^it.   OdIIm  liltotScpUmbatbemrdidukealteted  Mldrid. 


But  [he  in 
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tijo*- 


n  ol  the  lilies,  [educed  by  ■  lota 
HctioTu  at  Alm^iuii  nod  Soragossa,  by  cmsutllies  in  conslut 
■kimuiha  with  the  guetiillecos,  and  by  dileue,  wen  abnlutdy 
incapable  of  occupying  the  two  Caitilts.  The  FoituguiK  gsve 
no  hdp.  The  Spaniards  were  Teorganized  by  the  duke  ol  Ven- 
dA[ne,«howas]enttoKjQgFhilip  V.  by  htsgraDdfatheT,  andwcre 
joined  by  soldleis  of  the  Irish  brigade,  and  by  some  FienctUBen 
who  were  allowed,  or  secretly  diiected,  to  enter  the  Spanish 
KTvice,  The  position  of  the  allies  at  Madrid,  which  was  deserted 
by  all  eicept  the  poorest  of  its  inhabitants,  became  untenable. 
On  the  gth  of  November  they  evacuated  the  town,  and  bcgoa 
Iheir  tetnmt  to  Calaknia.  The  archduke  left  the  army  with 
MOO  cavalTy,  and  hunied  back  to  Barcelona.  The  rest  of  the 
uiny  marched  in  two  detachnienli,  the  division  being  imposed 
on  them  by  difficulty  of  finding  food.  Goierai  Starhemberg 
with  the  main  body  of  1 3,000  moi,  was  a  day's  maich  ahead  ol 
the  British  troops,  5000  men,  under  Stanhope.  Such  a  dis- 
position invited  disaster  In  the  promce  of  so  capable  a  general 
IS  VeadAme.  On  the  «th  of  Dtcanber  he  fdl  upon  General 
Stanhope  at  Brihuega,  and  after  hard  fighting  forced  him  to 
surrender.  Starhemberg.  who  received  tardy  information  of  the 
peri]  of  his  colleague,  marched  back  to  support  him,  and  fought 
1  drinn  battle  at  Villa  Vidosa,  on  the  rilh.  7^  fruits  of  victory 
fell  to  VendAme,  for  the  Imperialist  genera]  was  compelled  to 
continue  his  retreat,  harassed  at  every  step  hy  the  Spanish 
cavalry  and  [rregulara.  His  army  ni  reduced  to  7000  men 
when  he  reached  Barcelona. 

The  disastrous  result  of  tlie  campaign  <i{  t7io  proved  to 
demonstration  that  it  m)  impossible  to  force  the  archduke  on 
the  Caslilians  by  »ny  eSatt  the  allies  were  prepared  to  make. 
They  remained  quicKent  at  Barcelona  till  they  evacuated  the 
counliy  altogether  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Catalans, 
though  deserted  by  theft  allies,  continued  to  fight  for  their  local 
franchises  which  had  been  declared  loileited  by  the  victorious 
Bouibon  king.  Barcdona  was  only  subdued  on  the  nth  of 
September  1714,  after  a  siege  of  great  length  and  extiw>rdinary 
ferodty,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  French  and  Spaniah 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  duko  of  Berwick. 

Tbe  navi]  opentians,  apart  from  the  transport  and  support 
of  tbe  troops  in  Spain,  were  more  numerous  than  mcmorahle. 
Tbe  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  allies  alone  enabled  them 

opposition  except  in  1704,  there  is  nothing  to  record  save  their 
lucccsuve  cruises.  In  1707  a  British  and  Dutch  Seet  under 
Sir  Goudesley  Shovel  aided  the  Impenalists  in  the  unsuccessful 
■iegc  of  Toulon.  The  action  of  the  allied  navy  was  in  fact  as 
naval  strength 


ly  eipedltions  sent  to  the  West  Indies  rii 
plunder  coast  towns  or  plantations  in  the  French  islands.  An 
exception  was  indeed  prcpvided  by  the  British  admiral  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  who  in  Uay  i7ofidestroyedorcaptured  a  whole  squadron 
of  Spanish  treasure  ships  nor  Cartagena  in  South  Amerka- 
The  loss  of  the  treasure  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  government  of 
Philip  V.  and  had  much  to  do  with  his  inability  to  follow  up  the 
victory  of  Almansa.  On  tlie  whole  however  neither  the  British 
Boi  the  Dutch  achieved  any  tnatcttil  success  against  the  French 
Id  America.  One  powerful  British  combined  force,  which  was 
sent  against  Quebec  in  1711,  wis  compelled  to  return  by  the 
■faipwreck  of  a  numbet  of  the  vessds  composing  it  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  St  Lawrence  on  tbe  iiM  of  August.  The  French  found 
some  consolation  for  the  weakness  of  the  royal  navy  in  Ibe  daring 

rded  in  naval  warfare.  As 
1  to  guard  against  capture 
•ell  protected  convoys,  the 
o  squadrons  and  attacked 
the  guard  witb  gnat  vigoiu.  On  the  soth  of  October  r7DS,  a 
British  (qusdrcin  of  ]  line  of  bitileshit'S.  of  whidi  1  were  of 
(«  guns,  ccaveyioc  *  Diunbci  vl  Store  ship*  to  Ushon,  was 


the  finest  operations  of  the  kind  reo 
the  British  and  Dutch  took  meatur 
ol  their  mercbsnt  ihipi  by  sailing  in 
French  combined  tbdr  p  ' 


impleofa 


rofor 
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character  hy  which  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  ciu 
hampered.  The  most  signal  sin^  achievement  of  the  priviitecr^ 
was  the  capture  ol  Rio  dc  Janeiro  from  the  Portuguese  in 
Septembs  tyii  hy  a  fleet  of  6  siii4f-the-line  and  6  frigates  willi 
corsain.  The  royal  ships  were  equipped  as  a  ipeoiluion  by 
Duguay  Tronin  and  iheshlpownersof  StMaki.  The  booty  taken 
ga  -      .      -.         .  1^  invested. 

ItniTUHiiUryiflJuWarillkM 
Si  u)  by  Lord  Udion  (Stauhopc)  is 

ml  h.  ''coloMl"parael'l,°At  «^ir  °5 

Si  9S).  goes  peihapi  intaltieapposain 

tK  11  Hippnrtcd  tiy  cojvDnt  refereiKcs 

b".  Tit^icnTljily.  lor  HXiid"by 

I>  TiaUrlansclu    irmeoH    (Kasilcm. 

iB  Je,  BataiUo  naaoki  dt  ia  Fritnt* 

IP  (D.  H.) 

SPAHASSODOHTA.  a  Bidogical  name  applied  lo  a  group  of 

Patagonia,  represented  hy  the  genera  BorhyacnM,  Proikytocinnt, 
Ampliipmitma,  &c  By  their  first  descritwr,  Dl  F.  Ameghino, 
they  were  regarded  as  nauly  related  to  the  marsupials.  They 
arc,  however,  more  probably  members  of  the  cteodont  Ca>niTor» 

SPARKS,  JABED  (r7S9-i866>,  Americic  hislDtiaa  and 
educationalist,wasbom  in  Willingfxi, Tolland  county,  ContKcti- 
cut.  on  the  roth  of  May  1789.  He  lludied  In  the  common 
schools,  worked  for  a  time  at  the  carpentcl'B  trade,  and  then 
became  a  school-teache-.  In  iKop-iSn  he  attended  Phillipa 
Eieter  Academy,  where  he  met  JiAn  C.  Palfrey  and  George 
Bancroft,  two  schoolmates,  who  became  his  lifelong  friends.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  in  iSij  and  A.M.,  in  iSiS);  taught 

and  studied  theology  and  was  college  tutor  iu  mathematics 
and  natural  philowphy  at  Harvard  in  iStT-iSip.  In  rSiy-iStS 
he  was  acting  editor  of  the  JVnfik  Amman  Kaiiw.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Independent  Cburdi  (Unitarian)  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  in  rSi^iSiJ,  Di  WiUiun  Elleiy  Channing  delivering 
at  his  ordination  bis  famous  discourse  on  **  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity." During  this  period  Sparks  founded  the  UnSariaii 
UdciUany  ami  Ckrulian  UtniUr  (rSii),  a  monthly,  and  edited 
Its  first  Ihlte  volumes;  he  wis  chaplain  of  tbe  national  Uou« 
of  Representatives  in  1811-1813;  and  be  contributed  to  the 
periodicals.    In  iftaj  hf    ' 


withdrew  from  th 


ring  to  B. 


be  bought  and  edited  in  1S14-18J0  the  Nerlli  A 
contributing  to  it  about  fifty  articles.  He  founded  and  edited^ 
In  iSjo  the  ^nerican  Aimatat  and  RepetUery  ef  Uiifal  Kaam- 
Udge^  whkh  was  continued  hy  others  and  long  rrmsined  a  popular 

London  and  Paris,  he  published  the  Uft  and  Wrilinti  of  Garfe 
WaMnflim  (rs  vols.,  1834-1B37;  redated  1S43),  his  most  im- 
portant work;  and  in  rS^g  he  published  separately  the  Life  af 
Geirft  WaAinilm  (abridged.  1  vols..  1S49).  The  work  was  for 
the  most  part  favourably  received,  hut  Spariti  was  severely 
critldted  by  Lord  Mahon  (in  the  sitlh  volume  of  his  Hiikrry  of 
£b(IoiiJ)  and  others  for  altering  the  (eit  of  some  of  Washington's 
writings.  Sparks  defended  his  methods  in  A  Rtply  la  Ihi  Slric- 
lara  of  Lord  llakm  and  (Mat  (iSs')-  The  charges  were  not 
wholly  justifiaUe,  and  later  Lord  Mahon  (Stanhope)  modified 
tbem.  While  continuing  hi)  studies  abniad,  in  1840-1841,  in 
the  history  of  the  American  War  of  Independsice.  Sparks  dis- 
covered in  the  Flench  archives  tbe  red-line  map.  which,  in  1S49, 
came  into  uitematioDel  prominence  in  cormeiion  with  the  dis- 
pute over  the  nortb-eastem  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
In  1S49  he  ddivoed  twelve  lectures  on  American  history  befsn 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Bolton.    In  1839-1849  he  was  McLean 


of  a 


3  his  biographer, 
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orixiul  biMotical  nacBdi  is  tk*  AmmIcui  Btid."  la  it* 
Spaiks  tuccecded  Edwud  Everett  u  ptnidat  ol  Hwuri 
He  mind  in  lEsj  oauMiuiit  of  l*iUi«  imlth,uddniM«d  tk 
resi  of  hit  life  10  bi>  privsle  Madia.  Far  MVtwJ  ytm  h»  wtii 
membn  0!  the  Muuchutetu  board  of  cdKatloa.  He  died  on 
the  ulb  oI  Much  1S66,  in  Cuobiidce,  Hut,  Hi*  mliuble 
collKiion  of  Dunusdipu  and  piven  went  to  Hwrud;  utd  hii 
private  lihiuy  ud  hi*  nupi  wtn  bought  by  Coraell  Ustvoilty. 
He  wu  I.  pioneeT  in  csUectinj,  on  ■  iuge  Kile,  docuincsu^ 
maleriil  on  American  histoty,  *ad  ia  thii  «nd  in  Miter  way* 
Tendered  valuable  (ervice*  to  biuD[ic*l  acboUr^p  in  the  United 

Amona  Sparkt'i  publicaliDoa  not  already  DcntioiKd,  an  Mtmtiri 
tf  Uh  a/f  aid  Tntdi  ef  Jtim  Liivui  (iSiS);  TU-Difltu^ 
Ctftspiridfnct  tj  Ikt  Amtrica*  RnaliauM  til  vali.,  iBn-lSjol 
redated  list):  Lifi  vf  Cnttmnr  UstHi,  mli  Siltrliimi  fitmili 
CifrwM^iiueadinifeKiHivi^afiinrjvnb.,  iB]i);A  CMVKKm 


!'CSL_„ 


i;  wM  NMI  IMi  ■ 


St  Bnjamin  fto    ■'  "    "  " 

_2m 

tliui  Praiitiicj 

■^■  Bhtra^y.  b  two  KjCciCio  and  is 
•■ ••T).  10  vhich  be  contributed  1 


iS^^uinnfm:  Ccrrafmidnce  of  ifi 


laji-iei*,  i«44-i84; 


1  taJh'Kf  Cjwnund  at  1^ 


1  iX" 


liv«  o(  Ethui 
Pula.fci, Ji  ■ 


Ribiult,  Cluulc*  L«  and  Jolin  Ledyaid.  tbe  liil  a  icprinc  0)  hli 

earlier  Hoik.  In  sdiElion,  be  aided  Elenrv  D.  Gilpin  in  pcepaiiDi 
an  edition  of  the  Paprri  of  Jamil  UoAiin  (lft4o),  and  brouiht  qui 
an  American  edition  oT  William  Smyth't  Lftlvrft  on  UodemHiilor^ 


i 


BmylTi'kZAJHtff  011  UodernJiulory 

,  which  did  much  Id  ttimulate  hiatorical  iludy  in  the 

See  HeTlKn  B.  Advu,  Tii  Lifi  and  Writita  et  Joni  Sparti 

la.,  Boston,  lS9i);iiiaEnjHtMlya,UinioirofjMrBlStmrii 
\    -,™..~/l  <.»  .k.  «,_.]. _j  u: 1  =~-:.iy;  and  (rforje 


JS67).  ptepaied  for  Ihe  Marvland  Hinoncil  S 
£.  ElUt,  tltmtir  tf  loiiA  Spirki  (i86o|.  reprii 
ttdinti  aS  Ikt  llaitaciiatia  Biiliricat  siaO^  la 


SPARROW  (O.  Eng.  ifeorwn;  Icel.  ipair;  O.H.G.  Staro),  a 
word  petbaps  Dike  the  equivalent  Latin  faiier)  digitally 
meaBing  aliBoat  any  unall  bird,  but  grxdually  nstricled  in 
■igniCcation,  and  nowadayi  in  anunoo  Eof^iih  applied  to 
(Hily  lour  kindi,  which  an  funber  diSerentiated  as  bedge- 
aparrow,  hDUte-epamw,  trce-epamir 
tut  ticing  a  bunting  (ri.)~^hou^  when  med  without 
Ibe  second  of  these  ia  iilulUy  intended. . 

I.  The  hcdge-qnnow,  called  "  dunnock  "  in  many  pan*  of 
Britain,  AiccHlar  medaiarii  of  the  sub.taniily  'I\irdinae  of  the 
thiuihea  (i.e.),  ia  the  little  biown-baclied  bird  with  an  iron-grey 
head  and  oedi  that  Is  to  be  seen  in  neariy  every  garden  through- 
out the  country,  unobtruaivdy  aod  yet  tamely  leehing  its  food, 
which  coD^la  almost  whidly  of  iuMCti,  as  it  piogmesover  the 
ground  in  sfaoiC  jumps,  each  movement  beuig  accoinpanied  by 
a  slight  lerk  or  shuffle  of  the  winga.  Thougb  oD  the  continent 
of  Europe  it  regularly  mignlcs,  it  is  one  of  Ibe  lew  »ofi-billed 
birds  that  reside  throughout  the  year  with  lis,  and  tsoncof  the 
earliest  breeders — its  well-known  greenish-blue  eggi,  laid  in  a 
warmly  built  nest,  being  recognized  by  bundted*  a*  among  the 
(urest  ilgns  of  reluming  spring;  but  a  second  or  even  a  third 
brood  is  produced  later.  The  cock  bai  a  sweet  but  rather 
fedile  song;  and  the  qieciea  has  long  been  accounted,  Ibou^ 
not  irith  iceuracy,  to  be  the  most  (ommon  dupe  of  tbe  cuckoo. 
Several  other  ipedes  are  assigned  to  the  genua  Aumltt;  but  all, 
except  the  Japanese  A.  nMdia,  which  ta  the  counterpart  of  the 
Brillah  bedge-^iamw.  Inhabit  more  or  less  rocky  iltuatioua,  and 
one,  A.  allaiii,  or  alpinui,  !s  a  deniien  of  the  higher  monntain- 
ranges  of  Europe,- thougb  it  has  several  times  strayed  to  England. 

t'  The  houte-spsrrow,  the  FriagiUa  damstica  of  Linnaeus 
and  PoriiT  itjiuuicut  of  modern  autbora,  is  far  too  wdl  known 
to  need  any  description  of  its  appearance  or  babitfl,  being  found, 
whether  in  country  or  town,  more  attached  to  human  dwellings 
than  any  other  wild  bird;  nay,  more  than  that,  one  may  safely 

the  haMtatloni  er  works  of  men,  extending  its  range  In  such 
countries  as  northern  Scandinavia  and  many  parti  of  the  Russian 
Empire  SI  new  settteoetiti  ale  foraied  and  land  braught,  undtf 


whether  It  (kovld  not 
thmigbont  tbe  greater  portion  of  the 
I  aa  to  what  aay  have  been  its  native 
onmtiy.  Honover,  it  has  beoi  Introduced  to  several  of  Ihe 
Urge  town  of  Nnth  America  and  to  many  of  Ihe  British 
oolonlei,  in  neoriy  all  of  which,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  omitbo- 
loglBIa,  it  has  nultlplicd  to  excess  and  hat  become  an  in  tolerable 
rained  hy  the  natural  checlu  which  partly 
Europe  and  A^a.  Whether  Indeed  in  the 
ilioo  tbe  bousfrfparrow  |g  not  decidedly 
tbe  IgiknlttDlsl  and  horticulturist  has  long  been  a 
liter  (d  dlscinaio*,  and  no  definite  resnh  that  a  fair  judge  can 
■.  II  is  freely  admitted  that  the 
is  often  enormous,  but  »  yel  the 
y  tbe  denmciion  of  Intect-pestt 
be  cakidatML  In  the  sonlh  of  Enrope  tbe  houje-^aiiow 
HID  HBieineMur«n|ritced  by  tw« allied  species,  P.kktarniinuh 
and  P.  ilMat,  wbow  haUti  are  eaintisOy  identical  with  its  own; 
asid  it  is  doubtlul  whetber  the  ipanow  of  India,  P.  imUtui, 
i*  ^Kjfically  (Hatinct;  bat  Africa  ha*  aeveral  memben  ot  the 
ganns  whkb  are  deddedly  •». 

3.  Ihe  Irce-sparmw,  the  Prhi^Oa  HHmlana  of  Linnaeui 
and  Paair  •sMtenin  of  tBodeni  writer*— both  sexes  of  whidi 
nach  resemble  the  male  bouse-tparrew,  but  sre  easily  dblin- 
guiihable  by  tbe  reddish-brown  crown,  the  black  patch  on  the 
tidesof  the  neck,  and  doubly-barred  wings— is  a  much  more  local 
spedt*,  In  Engluid  generally  frequenting  the  rows  nf  pollard- 
wiUow*  that  Une  ao  many  rivers  and  canak,  in  tbe  holes  ot  whkh 
it  breeds;  but  in  mne  Eastern  countries,  and  eqiecially  in  China, 
it  trtqaenti  hoaie*,  even  in  towns,  and  so  Ella  tbe  place  of  the 
bousB^panow.  its  geognphica]  distribution  la  eilenstve  and 
narked  by  aone  curious  characters,  among  which  may  be 
nentloned  that,  being  a  great  wanderer,  it  baa  eflected  seltle- 
meniseven  in  such  remote  Island*  u  Ibe  Fieroe*  and  some  of 
Ihe  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  genua  Pasier  belongs  to  the  PaMcrlne  fandly  FiingilQdBe. 
The  American  bird*  called  "  sparrow* "  have  little  in  common 
vith  the  membera  of  the  genus  Piuwr,  (nd  belong  lo  Ihe  family 
Emberiaidae,  which  Is  dcsdy  allied  to  the  mngOUdu.  (A.  N.) 

ITARfA  (Gr.  ZrifiTri  or  AuatalfM*),  an  andent  dty  hi 
Greece,  the  capltkl  of  Laconla  and  the  moat  powerful  state 
of  tbe  Fek^nnese.  The  r^ly  lay  al  the  rtorlheiii  end  of  the 
'  '         '        '  '  tbe  rifpit  bank  ct  the  river  Eurotas, 
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tc  point  where  it  b  fo 


d  by  Its  1 


tbe  Oenu  (mod.  Keleffna).  The  silc  Is  adntlnbly  fitted 
oy  nature  to  guard  tbe  only  routes  by  which  an  army  can 
penetrate  Laconla  from  Ibe  land  side,  tbe  Oenus  and  Eumtas 
vaUer*  leading  from  Arcadia,  its  northern  neif^bour,  and  the 
Langida  Paas  over  Mt  Taygetn*  coimerting  Laconia  and 
Messenia.  At  the  same  time  Its  distance  from  tbe  sea- — ^larta 
ia  37  m.  from  Its  seaport,  Gythfaim — made  It  Invtilnenible  to  a 

PreMiftirie  Ptriei. — TraditloB  Tdala  that  Sparta  waa 
founded  by  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Zeu*  and  TVygete,  who 
called  the  dty  after  Ihe  name  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  ol 
Eurotas.  Bui  AmyClae  and  Tberapne  (Therapnae)  scon  to 
have  been  in  eariy  timea  of  greater  Importance  than  Sparta, 
the  fbnner  a  MInyan  foundatHHi  a  few  miles  to  Ihe  south  of 
Sparta,  the  latter  probably  the  Adiaean  capital  of  Laconia  and 
the  seal  of  Menelaus,  Agamenioon's  younger  brother.  Eighty 
years  after  Ihe  Trojan  War,  according  to  the  traditional  chrono- 
logy, titt  Dorian  migntion  took  place.  A  band  of  Dorian* 
[q.t)  united  with  a  body  of  Aclolians  to  crosa  Ihe  CotinthlsD 
Gulf  and  invade  the  Peloponnese  from  the  north- 
west.  Tbe  Aetolians  lettled  in  Elis,  the  Dorians  ^^^,^ 
pushed  up  lo  the  beadwators  of  Ibe  A^>beDa,  where 
they  divided  Into  two  fontt,  one  ot  wUcfa  under  Creqibontes 
invaded  and  later  nibduad  Messenia,  iriiile  tbe  other,  led  by 
Aristodeenus  or,  according  to  another  venlon,  by  his  twin  son* 
Eurysthene*  and  Prodca,  made  Ita  way  down  tbe  EuiolBS 
va^  and  gained  Spatta,  wUch  became  the  Doi^  capital 
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fit  LuBOh.    In  naEty  thh  DoiUn  imlDigntiaB  protnblx 

•hied  of  ■  icria  oi  innmils  >nil  MdlcinFiils  ntti«  Ihu  ■  ■ 

treat  opcdilian,  as  dEpktcd  by  k^nd. 

Hinyia  demenu  in  Ibe  populuioD,  ow 

tbe  Achs«u]  >oLe.     Hic  ocvly  founded 

beounc  powerful:  ft  wia  wetkeued  by  iDlernaJ 

lacked  i1m  stability  of  a  united  and  wtU-organiH 

Tbe  luming-poinC  i>  DurLcd  by  Ihc  legiilalion  of  Lycurgui 


o  IhciT  dUike  o 


(I...).  1 

of  ill  (Tcaloeas.  Ni 
pleawie  □(  the  Indit 
tatetut  of  the  itale. 
doiined  to  make  hi 

vfew,  and  baidc  the 
Nevci»  pcrhapa,  in  tl 
«el  a  deAnite  ided 


L  of  tl 
s  distinfuiahing  feature  and  the  source 
where  ebe  jn  the  Greek  world  was  tbe 
idual  lo  thoroughly  subordtoated  to  the 
The  whole  cducatioa  o!  the  Spartan  was 
1  an  effidenl  aoldicT-  Ofscdicoat,  cndur- 
— these  weie  Ibe  aunt  conilanlly  kept  in 


tbe  world's  hittory  bai 
J  before  itself  OI  Xrivea  <d  couautenily  la 
wss  solely  in  lUi  OMisnisicy  and  aieadlutneii 
Ikal  the  greatnen  of  Spuu  lay.  Ha  IdeU  wia  a  namw  and 
UQwotihy  one,  and  vaa  pursued  with  a  calculatinf  selfishness 
and  a  total  disregard  tor  the  Tights  of  athera,  whkh  robbed  it 
of  the  moral  worth  it  might  otherwise  have  pgaaesicd-'  Never- 
tb^ess,  it  is  not  probable  that  wiUiout  tbe  training  inlroduced 
by  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  would  have  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing their  supremacy  in  {.acoDia,  much  las  In  the  Fek^oiuicM, 
lot  they  foinied  a  small  iminisraat  band  Itce  to  lace  with  a 
buge  and  powerful  AchacHt  and  autochthonous  paputation. 

Til  Eifatiiian  af  Sfarla. — We  onnot  trace  in  detail  the 
pCDcess  by  wliich  Sparta  subjugated  the  whole  of  LaciKua, 
but  apparently  the  hrst  step,  taken  in  the  reign  of  ArcheJaus 
and  CbarflluB,  woa  to  secure  tbe  upper  £urotBS  valley,  con- 
quering tbe  border  territory  of  Aegys.  Arcbebus'  son  Tdedus 
Is  said  to  have  taken  Amydae,  Fharis  and  Gcroolblac.  tbus 
mastering  tbe  central  Laconian  plain  and  the  culetn  plateau 
which  lie>  between  the  Eunua  and  Ui  PamiHi;  hia  son,  Aloi- 
mcnea,  by  the  lubjugatton  of  ffeloa  brou^t  the  lawei  Eurolaa 
plain  under  Spartan  tule.  About  this  time,  probably,  tbe 
Arfpvea,  wbcte  lenitory  Induded  the  whole  east  caait  of  tbe 
Pekiponnese  and  the  island  of  Cythoa  (HenxL  L  g)},  were 
driven  back,  and  tbe  whole  of  Laconk  was  thus  incoipomted 
b  Che  Spartan  state.  II  waa  not  long  before  a  lanha  a- 
tsukm  took  place.  Under  Alcamenca  and  Tbcopompua  a 
var  broke  out  betweoi  the  Spartans  and  the  Udsenians,  their 
neigbbouEa  on  the  west,  which,  after  a  struggle 
ll^„_  lasting  lor  twenty  yean,  eiKkd  in  the  rapture  of 
tbe  Btconghold  of  Iibome  and  tbe  subjection  of  tbe 
Meneniaaa,  who  wers  forced  to  pay  half  the  produce  ol  the  nil 
aa  tribute  to  Ihor  Spartan  overknda.  An  attempt  1«  Ibion  aS 
ibe  yoke  molted  in  a  seomd  wu,  oonducted  by  the  Messeiiian 
bcK>  Ariuomenes  {q.w.) ;  hut  Spartan  tenacity  broke  down  the 
resisianr«  of  tbe  insurgmta,  aud  Messenia  wss  made  Spartan 
territory,  just  as  Lartinia  had  been,  its  inhabitants  being  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  helots,  save  those  who,  aa  periMci.  in- 
babited  the  towns  on  the  aea-ooasi  and  a  few  Kttlemenls  inland. 

This  exteauion  of  Sparta's  territory  waa  viewed  with  ^rpre- 
boision  by  her  neighbours  in  the  Pclopoimae-  Arcadia  and 
Argoa  had  vigorously  aided  the  Measeruansin  their  two  struggles, 
and  help  was  also  sent  by  the  Sicyonians.  Pisatana  and  Triphy- 
lians:  only  the  Corinthiiia  sppear  to  have  supported  Ihe  ^lar- 
tana,  doubtless  on  stcount  of  their  jcalou&y  of  (heir  powerful 
neighbours,  the  Aigivea.  At  tlie  dose  of  the  sBcoad  Mcssenian 
War,  u-  by  the  war  6ji  at  latest,  no  powa  could  hope  to  ^^ipo 
with  that  of  Sparta  save  Arcadia  and  Argos.  Early  in  tbe  61h 
century  the  Spartan  kiog>  Leon  and  Aga^des  made  a  vigorous 
attach  on  Tegea,  the  most  poweiful  of  Ihe  Anaulian  dties,  but 
It  wii  sot  untn  the  reign  of  Anaxaodtidas  and  Ariston,  about 
tba  middle  of  the  (sntury,  that  the  attsdi  waa  nKcoaful  and 
T<gea  waa  forced  to  actnonledge  Spartan  overkudthip,  tbough 

ras  with  Argos,  wtiich  had  at  an  early  period 
It  powoful  a(at«  ai  the  peBinsuls^  snd  even  now, 


though  Its  territory  bad  been  euMaited,  was  a  serious  livsl  of 
Sparta.     But  Ar^os  was  now  no  longer  at  the  height  ot  Ha 

power:  its  league  bad  bc^n  lo  break  up  esHy  in  the  

cenlury,  and  it  could  not  in  the  impending  Htuggle  w^m^ 
count  on  the  awsiance  of  Its  old  aQia,  Aroulia 
and  Hrssenia,  since  Ihe  latter  had  been  (Tushed  and  nbbcil 
of  its  ind^Mndence  and  the  former  had  adinowledged  Spartait 
supremacy.  A  victory  won  about  546  a.c.,  when  the  Lydian 
Empire  fdl  before  Cyrus  of  Persia,  made  the  Spartans  mastefl 
of  the  Cynuria,  the  borderland  between  Laronia  and  Argoiia, 
for  which  there  had  been  an  a§e-h>ng  struggle.  The  final  blew 
was  struck  by  King  Cleomenea  L  (f.t.),  who  maimed  lor  many 
yean  to  come  the  Argive  power  and  left  Sparta  without  a  rival 
in  the  PdoponneK.  In  fact,  by  the  middle  of  the  6ih  century. 
and  fucreatingly  down  lo  tbe  period  of  Ihe  Persian  Wan, 
Spatia  had  come  to  be  atkoowledgcd  ai  Ihe  leading  stale  of 
Hella*  and  the  champioa  of  Hdlenism.  Croesus  of  Lydia 
Tormed  an  alliance  with  ba.  Scythian  envoys  soughl  ber 


n  the  in 
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le  Creeks  of  / 


Minor  appealed  to  withstand  the  Persian  advance  and  i> 
Ihe  Ionian  revolt;  Piataea  asked  For  lier  proteclion;  Megara 
acknowledged  her  supremacy;  and  at  the  time  of  Ihe  Petuaa 
'  ider  Xenes  no  slate  questioned  her  ri^t  to  lead 
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proved  henell  wholly  unworthy.  As  an  ally  she  was  ineSec- 
tive,  not  could  she  ever  rfd  herself  of  her  narrowly  Pelopon- 
nesian  omkxA  suScienily  to  Ibrow  herself  heartily  inio  Ibe 
aSairs  of  Ibe  greater  Hellas  that  lay  bqwnd  the  iubmus  and 

inhatnlanta  of  Tarenlum,  in  soulbetn  Italy,  and  of  Lytlus,  in 
Crete,  clafmcd  her  aa  their  mother-dly.  Moreover,  she  had  no 
share  !n  tbe  equi^uon  of  Greek  commerce  and  Creek  culture; 
and,  though  she  bore  the  reputation  of  hating  tyrants  and 
pulling  Ihcm  down  where  possible,  there  can  be  lilLlc  doubt 
thai  tbis  was  done  in  the  interests  of  diarchy  rather  Ihan  of 
liberty.  Het  miUiary  grealnesa  and  that  of  tbe  ctalea  uads 
her  begCDtony  iotmed  ba  lolt  claim  to  lead  tbe  Grcdc  race: 
that  she  should  truly  tq^resent  it  was  impoasibla. 

Cowfilii^in. — Of  tbe  inteniat  devdopment  id  Sparta  dowa 
to  this  lime  but  little  is  recorded.  This  want  of  infonnacioa 
was  attributed  by  nwal  of  tbe  Greeks  lo  the  stability  of  tlw 
Spartan  oinstitutk>n,  which  had  lasted  unchanged  from  the 
daya  of  Lycurgua  But  it  is,  in  fact,  due  alio  to  the  absence  cd 
an  historical  literature  at  Sparta,  to  Ibe  small  part  played  by 
wrilleu  laws,  which  were,  according  lotradiliOB,  expressly  pn>- 
hiblted  by  an  ordinance  of  Lycurgus,  ai>d  to  the  secrecy  whicb 
alway*  characteriies  an  oliguchical  rule.  At  the  head  of  lh« 
slate  alood  two  hereditary  kings,  pf  tbe  Agiad  and  Euryponlid 
iamilica,  equal  in  authority,  so  Ihat  one  could  not  act  against 
Ihe  veto  of  his  colleague,  though  Ihe  Agiad  king  received  gmies 
honour  in  virtue  of  Ihe  seniaHly  of  )us  family  (Herod,  vi.  jr). 
This  dual  kingship,  a  plienODieiion  unique  in  Gtak  „  .^ 
history,  iras  eiplaioed  in  Sparta  by  tlie  Itadilion  '""''^ 
that  on  Arisiodunus't  death  he  lud  been  succeeded  by  bis  Iwia 
sons,  and  that  this  jciut  rule  had  been  papetUBted.  Modcra 
scholars  have  advanced  various  theories  to  aoount  for  lh« 
anomaly.  SomesuppoaeUiat  It  must  beeiplaiaedasanattenipt 
lo  avoid  abaolutisoi,  and  u  paralleled  by  the  anakigoua  instance 

pnunise  arrived  at  lo  end  the  struggle  between  two  families 
'at  the  Iwo  royal  houses  represent  rtapec 
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by  Herodottn  (v.  ;i)  I 

an  Achaean."    Tbe  duties  of  the  kinp  were  mainly  religioB^      I 

judidal  and  militaty.     They  *eie  the  duof  piiiata  of  Ibe 

state,  and  bad  to  peifoiin  cstain  sacrifices  and  to  maintain      ' 

communicatioa  with  ibe  Ddphiaa  sancluatr,  which  always      | 

eigdaed  great  autbority  ia  Spartan  polilits.    Tbdr  judical 

functions  bad  at  Ibe  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  (about  430     I 

B.C.)  been  reiiiicted  to  cases  dealing  wftb  bcfiMMS,  adcfitiont     1 

and  the  public  roadsi  civil  caiea  wtnjlMidKl  by,  tb«  epboi^     | 
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crimiul  Juriklictkw  hwl  puMd  to  Cbe  cmmdl  of  ddn  nd  tbi 
tfbon.  It  wu  in  lbs  milituy  ifken  Ihu  ibc  powtn  el  the 
kjocs  *en  mat  luuatikled.  AiiiUtk  * 
ihip  at  Spvu  u  "  ■  kind  of  unttoiiud  ai 
sbip"  (Fel.  iii.  iiSsa),  wMt  bocnit*  lefan  to  the  Sputui 
u  "fubject  CO  an  oli^ichj  "  '  ""  "  "--■-•- 
paiga "  (iU-  14).     Hen  iho,  .      .        _         . 

yieit  curuUed  in  c«ui>  et  titat:  fnm  tbe  period  ol  lbs  Pu- 
sian  wan  (be  kiDg  l«t  the  tight  of  dtriaring 
pleased,  he  mg,  uaunpuiied  to  the  field  by  tn 
wai  luppbated  aim  by  the  epfaoti  in  (Iw  « 
policy-  MiK«  ud  moie,  aa  time  mot  on,  L 
mere  fisuT^-heada,  eicc|ii  in  Ibcir  lapadty  a*  eeaenb,  and  tbe 
real  po*ei  waa  tianafitTcd  to  tlie  epbot*  and  to  the  ceionaia 
(4.*.).  The  rcaioa  (or  thia  chui(c  lay  partly  in  tbe  fact  tbu 
•be  epbois,  choaen  by  papulai  dacliOB  fnn  the  whole  bo<^ 
of  diiiena,  [qiRaented  ademociaticelemeotin  tbeconi'' 
witbaat  nokciug  thoaa  oligarducal  BMtboda  lAich 
HcesmylorilaaatiilactefT  adminiatiatiaDi  piRly  bithe  wtak- 
oeu  of  tbe  ktngahip,  the  dual  chancta  of  wMcb  inevitabb' 
gave  riie  to  jealouiy  and  diicotd  bclween  tbe  two  bohlera  d 
the  office,  rften  resulting  in  a  practical  deadlodi;  peitly  in  the 
ton  of  preiliKe  auflered  by  the  kingship,  espadaUy  during  the 
Sth  cenluty,  owing  to  tlieae  (piarrtls,  "     "'     '    "  " '"' 

necosaiy,  and  to  the  many  cases  in  which  a  king  waa,  rightly 
or   wrongly,  suspected  of  having  accepted  bribes  from 
'  ''  demned  and  baniabed. 
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imUy  of  the  ci 


(f.T,)  ve  cannot  trace  any  devclopmi 

of  our  soBicea.    The  Spartan  was  caiciitially'a  aoidier,  trained 

chosen  aa  ephor  for  a  single  year  or  elected  a  life  Inetnbcl  of 
the  ccuncll  after  hia  sitietb  year  had  brought  frtedom  from 
ntilitary  aeTvlce. 

Sbottly  after  birth  the  child  was  bmnght  belore  the  elden 
of  the  tribe,  who  tiedded  whether  it  was  10  be  reared:  if  de- 
__.  ._^  Eeclive  or  weakly,  it  was  exposed  in  the  aOKalled 
iHSiS.  AmiMat  {at  Aieaini,  from  irMm,  hidden). 
Thus  waa  secnred,  aa  tar  a*  could  be,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  phyikaJ  effideitcy,  and  (bus 
days  of  tbe   Spartan   (he  absiJuie  claim 
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Till  iheir  seventh  year  boys  were  educated  at  home:  from  that 
time  Ihcir  training  waa  undertaken  by  the  aUle  and  super- 
vised by  tbe  Twfoi'Afiai,  an  official  appranted  for  that  purpoae. 
This  training  consisted  for  tbe  moat  part  in  physical  eier- 
cUes,  such  as  dancing,  gymnaslica,  bilt-gamea.  &c..wi[h  muaic 
and  literature  occupying  a  aubordinatc  posilioo.  From  the 
IwenlicLh  year  began  the  Spartan's  liability  10  military  tervice 
and  his  membership  oI  one  ol  the  Mfxia  or  Mine  (dining 
messes  or  clubs),  cDotposed  of  about  fifteen  members  each,  to 
one  of  which  every  citizen  must  belong.  AC  thirty  began  tbe 
lull  citiien  rights  and  duties.  For  the  eiercise  of  these  three 
condiiions  were  requisite:  Spaniite  birth,  the  Iraining  pro- 


of the  1 


icipaiioi 


ling-cluba.    Thoae  who  fulfilled  these 

(  (peers),  dtiiens  in  the  fullest  sens 

while   those   who   failed    were    called  trotnIoH 

and  retained  only  t)ie  civij  rigbta  of  dliicnship. 

Spirtiales  were  absolutely  debarred  by  law 


i   (,...) 


y  rested  hi  the  fa: 
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uet  men). 


^■__        -  '"•    ''*  currency  consisting 

Iroa:  but  tbcre  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
hibiiioD  waa  evaded  in  various  ways.  Wealth  waa,  in  theory 
at  least,  derived  entirely  from  landed  property,  and  conaisted 
in  the  annual  return  made  by  the  hdots  (q.v.)  wlio  cultivated 
the  plota  of  ground  allotted  to  the  Spartiatea.    But  this  attempt 

were  marked  differences  of  wealth  within  the  state,  and  thoe 
became  even  more  serious  alter  the  law  of  Epiudcul,  passed 


■t  KiBM  tfve  attar  tbe  PdopaBDCiltD  Wv,  RMoved  Ibc  legal 
pRibibitiaB  of  the  ^t  or  bluest  of  IumL    Later  we  find  (be 

middle  el  U»  jrd  century  BX.  neuly  two- 

ol  fuU  dliaeni, 

...__ ol  the  jth  cailury, 

but  had  amk  by  Arjatotla's  day  to  lesi  than  looo,  ud  had 
fuithcr  daoeMad  to  f«o  at  tbe  uccMion  of  Agii  IV.  in  944  i.i^ 
Tbe  Spartan*  did  wbU  tbcy  could  to  loaedy  Ibi*  by  law:  certain 
penaltice  araie  Impoacd  upon  ihsae  who  remained  tmrnanied 
oc  who  maniid  too  late  in  life.  But  the  decay  WBi  too  deep- 
looted  le  be  gadicatod  by  aoch  Deans,  and  we  ahall  aee  that 
at  n  lata  paaied  hi  Sputa'a  Ustocy  en  attempt  was  made  without 
■uccasa  to  deal  with  Che  evil  by  much  nwre  drastic  measures. 

Tkt  pk  Ctmlun  B.t:.— TlM  beginning  of  the  stb  century  saw 
Sparta  at  lb*  hingbt  of  her  power,  Uwngta  her  inatige  must 
ban  mSetad  fn  the  truitlcs*  attenpt*  made  to  impose  upon 
Albsu  an  eKgan-hiral  rtgime  aflei  tbe  foil  of  the  Peisis^ 
tiatid  tyianny  in  510.  But  after  tbe  Persian  Wan  the  Spartan 
longer  remain  unchallenged.    Sparta  had 

.  arrived  after  the  battle  of  Uaratbon 

!  issue  o[  tbe  conflict  decided.    In  the 

ten  yean  letei  by  Xene*  in  pnon, 

.  but  and  oaaumed  the  command  of 

tbe  combhiad  QtiA.  bmttt  by  sea  end  land.    Yet,  In  spite  of 

eeoic  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  the  Spartan  kkg  Leo- 

(f.e.),  tba  gkny  of  tbe  decisive  victory  at  s»^mU  f^  ja 


_  strongly  a 

SpMtana  and  the  adfish  policy 
rhich  Ibcy  advocated  of  dcfeBding  the  Pckiponnese  only.  By 
the  battle  of  Flataea  (470  B.C.),  won  by  ■  Spaitan  gsiecal, 
and  dedded  chiefiy  by  tbe  ateadfastneee  of  Spartan  Uoopa, 
the  atate  partially  recovered  its  prestige,  but  only  so  far  as  land 
operations  were  concerned:  tbe  viclaiy  cd  Uycalc,  won  in  the 
same  year,  was  achieved  by  the  united  Gted  Beet,  and  the 
of  Seslos,  which  follow   '  .... 


having  re 


began.    Sparta  felt  (hat  an  effort  waa  nec^aai; 
position,  and  Pausanias,  the  vic(or  of  Pla[aea,  w 

■    '    ■  of  (he  Greek  fleet.     But  thou^  he  woi 

a,  hia  overiiearing  and  de^MKk   behaviour  and  tbe 

n  that  he  was  intriguing  with  the  Tenlan  king  alimated 

the  sympalbiea  of  thoae  under  liis  CAnunand:  be  was  recalled 

by  the  epbocs,  and  hia  successor,  J>orcia,  was  a  weak  Ban  who 

aUowed  the  transference  of  the  hegetnony  fcnm  Sparta  to  Athena 

DillAN  LMCCi). 

By  the  withdrawal  of  Sp«rta  and  her  Pebponnesian  allies  from 

'  I  Seel  tbe  perils  and  tbe  gloriea  of  the  Persian  Wsr  wee  left 

Athens,  who,  thongfa  at  the  outset  merely  the  leading  state 

a  confederacy  of  free  allice,  soon  began  to  make  heraclf  tbe 

itiessoi  anemiure.    Spalla  took  no  atepa  at  first  to  prevrnt 

a.    Her  interests  and  those  oi  Athens  did  net  directly  dash, 

for  Athens  iaduded  in  her  empire  only  the  islands  ol  the  Aegean 

blayout«de 

the  Spartan  piJitical  '     '  .-..-.. 

'     Dt  meddle.    Moreover. 

occupied  by  trouMes  n 

nly  with  the  Persian  king  but  with  the  L 

:vahofTegea(c,47J-Ii),  rendered  all  the  T 

by  the  participation  of  Argos;  the  esnhquaki 

utated  Soarta;  and  the  rising  of  the  Uessenian  belois,  which 
lediatdy  followed.  But  there  wu  a  growing  estrangement 
1  Athens,  which  ended  at  length  in  an  open  breach.  The 
ItinK  dismiiaal  ol  a  luge  body  of  Athenian  troops  which 
inder  Cimon,  to  aid  the  Spaitana  in  the 


re  Eormidable 


MessctiisD  stionghold  of  Ithome,  tbe 
.uon  of  tbe  Attic  democracy  under  Ephi- 
Peridts,  the  eonduBon  of  an  sUianc*  between  Aibcn* 


ud  Alga*,  which  aba  iboat  this  time  beame  democnlic, 
unitid  with  other  ouso  10  briog  Khout  a  niplun  between  Ihs 
Atheniuil  *nd  tbc  Pdopoanaiui  Letgae.  In  thii  lo-ollal 
Gnl  Pekipaiineuaii  Wu  Sputa  hEneli  look  but  a  taisji  thare 
beyond  bclping  to  uifiict  a  defeat  on  the  Alhenianl  at  Tatugi* 
in  4S7  B.C.  AIi«  thii  balile  they  concluded  a  tiuce,  whict  gava 
the  Athoiiani  an  opportunity  of  taking  their  revtnee  on  the 
Boeolianr  at  the  battJe  of  Osiophyta,  of  anneiiDg  to  ibdr 
eiDpiR  Boootia,  Pbods  and  Looia,  and  of  BubjulpUing  A^na. 
In  449  th>  war  waa  ended  by  a  five  yean'  tnxe,  but  efler  Albcda 
had  lost  her  mainland  empire  by  the  battle  of  Corona  and  the 
tevoll  of  Megara  a  thirty  ynn'  peace  *H  caacludcd,  probably 
in  the  wuiler  446-445  B.C.  By  Ibb  Athcnl  wu  Dbbged  lf>  lur- 
naia  Troeien,  Achaea 
and  Pegae,  but  otherwn 
Iroh  itruggle.  the  great  Pekfvnncsian  War  iq-f-),  bt 


0  Mtguian  poru,  Niaaea 


n;  it  may  with  (fttater  ituih 
B  denoctalic  and  oligarduc 


B.C.     This  ra 
It  between  Ionian  and  Dori 
Jled  a  atniggle  between  1- 

principlei  of  gortfnmeni;  Dui  at  Doitom  iia  cauae 
X^tr-  *■*  nallier  racist  nor  CDDUitDtional,  but  economic 
The  maritime  aupremacy  ol  Athena  waa  uied  for 
id  importani  membera  of  the  Pelopon- 
oolaa  csnfedeiacy,  tAn/ae  wealth  depended  largely  on  their 
commeico,  nolaUy  f^flmtb^  Megara^  Sicyon'and  Epidaunu, 
uttt  hODg  alowly  hut  relentkaxly  cruahed.  Materially  Sparta 
muat  have  remained  alnunt  una^ected,  but  ahe  wai  forced  to 
lake  action  by  the  preaaure  of  her  allies  and  by  the  nccesitiea 
impoaed  by  her  position  ai  head  of  the  league.     She  did  not| 


rere  almost  confined  lo' an  a 
a  425  a  body  of  Sparliat 
Lt  ^)oa  she  waa  ready,  ai 


le  conditions.  That  tbt  tcrnu 
of  the  Peace  of  Nidas,  which  in  411  concluded  the  £tal  phase 
of  the  war,  were  rather  in  favour  of  Sparta  (baa  of  Alhens  *a* 
dae  alnwst  entirely  to  the  energy  and  inught  ol  an  individua] 
Spartan,  Braaidas  (f.v.),  and  the  disastrous  allerapt  of  Athens 
to  .regain  tfa  loat  land-empire.  The  final  success  of  Sparta 
and  the  capture  of  Athens  in  405  were  brougbt  about  partly 
by  the  treadisy  of  Aldhiadea,  who  induced  Ifae  state  to  send 
Gylippus  to  conduct  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  to  fortify  Decelea 
in  Dorthenx  Attica,  and  to  adq>t  a  vigonua  policy  of  aidins 
Atbenian  ailia  to  revolt.  The  lack  ol  funds  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  Sp^jtan  naval  warfare  waa  remedied  by  tlw 
inierventioii  of  Periia,  which  supplied  large  subsidies,  and 
Spartan  good  fortune  culnunated  in  the  posseasion  at  thia 
time  (rf  an  admiiml  ot  boundleas  vigour  and  consideTahle 
mililaiy  abilily,  Lyiandcr,  to  whom  much  of  Sparta's  iu<uu 
la  attributable. 

Tin  4A  Csthvy.— The  Call  of  Athens  left  SparU  (mce  again 
supreme  in  '  the  GredE  world  and  demonstrated  dearly  bea 
total  unfitness  for  rule.  Evtiywhere  democracy  waa  replaced 
by  a  philo-Lacoman  oUgBicby,  usually  conusting  of  tan  men 
_^^  under  a  haimost  or  governor  pledged  10  Spartan 
^^ilHI  tnteresta,  and  even  in  Ijconia  itsdf  tbe  nanow 
and  lelfiah  chanctet  of  Ibe  Spaniu  rule  led  to  a 
■erioui  consiHracy.  Foe  ft  staort  time,  indeed,  under  the 
energetic  rule  of  Agoilans,  It  aeemed  as  if  Sparta  would  pursue 
a  Rdleok  policy  and  carry  on  tbe  war  against  Persia,  fiul 
InniUet  MMn  biDke  out  in  Gthcx,  AgtaDius  was  recalled  irom 
Alia  Ufaior,  and  his  achemea  and  successes  were  rendered  fruit- 
leas.  Further,  the  naval  activity  displayed  by  Sparta  during  the 
dosing  yean  ol  the  Pdoponnesian  War  abated  when  Persian 
tubsidies  were  withdrawn,  and  the  ambitious  project*  of  Ly- 
-sander  led  to  his  disgrace,  which  was  followed  by  his  death  at 
Kaliartus  in  ms.  In  tbe  foUowing  year  Ibe  Spartan  navy  under 
Peiiander,  Ageailaus'  brDlher-in-Iaw,  was  defeated  ofi  Cnidus 
by  the  Prnian  fleet  under  Conon  and  Phamabaxus,  and  for 
the  future  Sparta  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power.  In  Greece 
Itself  meanwhile  the  opposition  to  Sparta  was  growing  Increaa- 
jngly  powerful,  and,  though  al  Corooea  Agcsilau)  had  alightly 


the  bellet  ot  the  Boeotians  and  at  C< 

tained  their  position,  yet  they  l^t  i 
selvta  of  Petsian  boslilUy  and  if  possi' 
ID   stnsgthen  their  own    position   a 


c!    Ihey   thsvfore 

mating    Peace    of 

.),  by  wbEch  Ibey  surrendered  to  the  Great 

*  nif  Ibe  Asia  Minor  coast  and  of  Cyprus,  and 


1  Thebes,  which 


AntalddiB  (387  a 

King  the  Creek  dl 

itlpulated  for  the  inaependenn 

last  clause  led  to  ■  long  and  di 

refused   to  acknowledge  the  ii 

towDS  under  iia  hegemony;  the  Cadmeia,  the  dtadel  of  Tbcbes, 

waa  treacherously  seised  by  Pboebidas  in  3S9  and  held  by  tbe 

Spartans  until  379,  Slill  more  momentous  waa  tbe  Spartan 

aclinn  in  cnuhing  Ibe  Olynlhisc  Confederation  (seeOLnrrHira), 

which  mlgfat  have  been  able  to  stay  tbe  growth  of  Macedonian 

lin  the  Thebans  refused  to 
and  tbc  Spartan  attempt 
ai  cocrcwn  enoea  m  ine  oeieac  01  the  Spartan  army  at  the 
bailie  of  Leuctra  sod  Ibe  death  of  its  leader.  King  Cleombrotus. 
The  remit  of  tbe  battle  was  to  transfer  the  Creek  supremacy 
from  Sparu  to  Thebes. 

In  the  coane  of  thite  apedillons  lo  the  Peloponnrse  con- 
ducted by  ^taminoudiiSi  the  greatest  soldier  and  Uaiesman 
Thebes  ever  produced,  Sparta  was  «-eakBied  by 
the  lora  of  Uaseuia,  which  was  restored  to  an  in-  jJSS 
dependent  podtion  with  the  newly  buitl  Mei^ne 
as  its  capital,  and  by  the  foundaiion  of  MtgalDpolis  as  the 
capital  of  Arcadia.  The  invading  amiy  even  made  lis  way 
into  Laconia  and  devastated  the  whale  of  its  southerri  Doitioa^ 
but  the  courage  and  coolocas  of  Agesilau^  saved  Sparta  kscff 
from  attack.  On  Epaminoodaa'  founh  eipedition  Sparta 
was  again  within  an  ace  of  capture,  but  once  more  the  danger 
waa  averted  juit  in  time;  and  though  at  Mantbiea  ^361  B.C.) 
(he  Thebans,  together  with  tbe  Arcadiana,  Mdscniana  and 
ArgfveSigainedavictoryoveTthecombinedManliaean,  Athenian 
and  Spartan  forces,  yet  Ihe  death  of  Epaminondal  in  the  ballle 
more  thau  counterbalanced  the  Thebas  victory  and  led  to  the 
qieedy  break-up  of  their  lupretnacy.  But  Sparta  bad  neither 
the  men  nor  the  money  to  recover  her  losl  position,  and  the 
contmued  existent*  on  her  burden  of  an  independent  Mcsaenia 
and  Arcadia  kept  her  in  conslani  fear  for  het  own  safely.  She 
did,  indeed,  join  with  Athens  and  Achaea  in  JSj  to  prevent 
PbiUp  of  Macedon  passing  ThemiDpylae  and  entering  Fhods, 
but  beyond  this  she  took  no  part  in  the  slruggle  ol    -^^^ 

her  northern  bordera.  No  Sparllate  foughl  on  the 
fidd  of  Chaeronea.  After  tbe  battle,  however,  she  refused  10 
submit  voluDiarily  to  Philip,  and  nu  forced  to  do  so  by  tbc 
devaatatioo  of  Laconia  and  Ihe  tnuuference  of  certam  bordei 
districts  to  the  neighbouring  state)  of  Argus,  Arcadia  and 
UeMeaia,  During  the  absence  of  Akunder  the  Crest  in  ihe 
East  Agi*  III.  revolted,  but  the  Thing  was  crushed  by  Anti- 
pater,  and  a  ^milar  aliempl  to  throw  oH  tbe  Macedonian  yoke 

ceeded  Aleiander'a  death  was  frustrated  by  DemeiriuB  PoUor- 
celes  in  194  BX.  Twenly-two  years  lata  tbc  dty  was  attacked 
by  an  immense  force  under  I^rrhus,  but  Spartan  bravery  had 
not  died  out  and  Ihe  forrnidable  enemy  was  repulsed,  even  the 
women  taking  part  in  the  defence  of  the  dty.  About  244  an 
Aetolian  army  overran  laconia,  woi^g  irreparable  barm  and 
carrying  oH,  It  is  said.  50,000  capiivB. 

But  the  sodal  evils  viihin  the  state  were  even  harder  to 
combat  than  foe*  without.  Avarice,  luxury  and  the  glaring 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  threatened  10  bring 
about  Ihe  qieedy  fall  of  the  state  if  no  cure  could  be  found. 
Agis  IV.  and  Cleunienes  III.  (q;  f.)  nude  an  heroic  and  entirely 
disinterested  attempt  in  the  laiiet  part  of  Ibe  3rd  century  to 


n  body,  a 


H  decp-ieaied  to  be  remedied 
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r  of  the  AchaczD  Lapjt  U-v-)  and  la 
recover  hi  SporLi  her  long-lo&t  supEcmacy  m  tht  Pcloponiicae, 
■ndeven  throughout  Cnc«.  Tbe  battle  of  SeUasi  (m  B.C.), 
in  which  Clcornenes  vaxkfcatoJ  by  the  Achaeui  ind  AntigiHius 
Doson  oi  Mscedonbi,  snil  the  death  of  the  king,  whidi  occuired 
shortly  afterwards  in  Egypt,  put  an  end  to  tbcu  hope*.  The 
lame  tdga  uw  also  an  important  constitutional  cbange,  the 
tubaiilgiLon  of  3.  bqanl  of  paironomi  for  the  ephors,  whose 
power  had  become  almost  despoiic,  and  ihe  curuilmenl  of  the 
fuBCtioni  eierdsed  by  the  gerousia;  these  measure*  were, 
however,  tanceliwt  by  Aniigonui.  It  was  not  long  atterwsrds 
Ihat  the  dual  kingship  ceased  and  Sputa  felt  under  the  away 
of  a  series  of  rmel  and  rapacious  tytancs — Lycurgus,  Machani- 
its,  who  was  killed  by  Philopoemen,  and  Nabis,  who,  if  we 
tniy  trust  the  accounts  given  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  wis  lillle 
better  than  a  bandit  chieftain,  fuslding  Sparta  by  means  ol 
citreme  cruelly  and  oppression,  and  using  mercenary  troops  to 
B  large  wtenl  in  his  wars. 

The  InUrwnlinH  of  Rami.— We  mgst  admit,  however,  that  a 
vigorous  Mniggle  was  maintained  with  the  Achaean  League 
and  with  Macedon  until  the  Romans,  after  the  conclusion  of 
their  war  with  Fhilip  V.,  sent  an  army  into  Laconia  under 
T.  Quinctiua  Flamlninua.  Nabis  was  forced  to  capitulate,  evacu- 
ating all  his  possessions  outside  lAconia,  sunendenn^  the 
Laconian  seaports  and  his  navy,  and  paying  an  iademniiy 
of  soo  talents  (Livy  iniv.  3J-43).  On  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  be  nicccedtd  in  reawcring  Gythium,  in  spile  of  an 
attempt  to  relieve  it  made  by  the  Achaeans  under  Philopocmfn, 
but  in  an  encounter  he  suffered  a  erushbig  dcleat  at  the  hands 
ol  that  general,  who  tor  thirty  days  ravaged  Laconia  unopposed. 
Nabis  wa^  assassinated  in  192,  and  Sparta  was  forced  by  Philo- 
poemen  to  enrol  Itself  as  a  member  of  the  Achaean  League 

.  (fl.t.)  under  a  phil-Achaean    aristocracy.    But    this 

"  [,^,  gave  rise  to  chronic  disorders  and  disputes,  which  led 
to  armed  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Achaeans, 
who  compelled  the  Spartans  to  submit  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
city  walls,  the  dismissal  of  their  mercenary  troops,  the  recall 
Of  all  elites,  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Lycurgan  constitution 
and  Ihe  adoptioa  of  the  Achaean  hiws  and  institutions 
(tSS  B.C.).  Again  and  again  the  relations  between  the  Spartans 
and  the  Achaean  League  formed  the  occasion  of  discussions  in 
Ibe  Roman  senate  or  of  the  despatch  of  Roman  embas^es  to 
Greece,  but  no  decisive  intervention  took  place  until  a  fresh 
dispute  about  tfie  position  of  Sparta  in  the  league  led  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Romans  that  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Arcadian 
Orchoi 
Thbn 
and  e^ 


nulled  in 


dRom< 


ally,  in  .(«  tx 

after  the  sack 

of  Corinth,  in 

the 

ol  the  league  and  the  anneiatio 

n  of  Greece  to 

the 

ovincc  of  Maced 

nia.    For  Spa 

ta  the  long  ei 

lesiine  struggle 

ad  ceased  and 

da 

msperily   look  i 

s  place,  as  is 

witnessed   by 

the 

eatant  inscriplio 

ns  belonging  t 

this  period. 

A» 

city  it  was  esen 

taxation,   though 

on  occasions   to 

""mak^-voS^ 

aiy"  presents 

10 

compelled  0 

Roman  generals.  Political  amtution  was 
tenure  of  the  municipal  magistracies,  culmine 
of   nomophylax,  cphor  and  palronomus. 


the 


.    Tbct 


It  peacel 


e  ball-place,  and  the  ai 
Ibb:  sometim  "    " 


s  held  ii 


ircna  before  Ihi 

found  a  vent  in  actual  campaigning, 

..   .,. irolled  for  service  against  the  Parthians 

by  the       .  ,  '  . 

caRa.    Laconia  was  subsequently  overrun,  like  so  mur 

Roman  Empire,  by  barbarian  hordes. 

ilcdiaal  5i»arffl.— In  *J>.  3^6  Alarlc  destroyed  the 
at  ■  later  period  Laconia  was  invaded  and  settled  by 


The  Frank*  on  tbefr  nma]  in  the  Unen  found  a  fortified  dly 

occupying  part  of  the  site  of  andent 

Spaita.  and  this  continued  to  edit,  though  gieaily  depopulated, 

even  afta  GuiUaums  de  Viildianlaiun  had  in  ii4&-i>w  founded 

the  tortroa  and  dly  of  Miiithia,  or  MlMia,  on  a  spur  o(  Tay- 

I.  north-west  of  Sparta.     Thb  passed  shortly 

aftowards  into  the  hands  of  the  Byaaallnes,  who  retained  it 

the  Tuck*  under  Mahommed  II.  optnnd  it  in  1460; 

Ib  16S]  K  came  into  tin  poHeutoa  of  the  VeDeUani,  from  whom 

'    was  wrested  m  rji;  by  the  Turks.   Thus  fat  nearly  six 

nturics  it  was  Uistra  and  rut  Sparta  which  formed  the  centre 

id  focus  of  Laconian  history. 

Tkt  Ualtm  Ci(y.— In  1834,  alter  the  War  of  Independence 
had  resulted  in  the  lihentun  of  Gree^  Ihe  modem  town  of 
was  built  on  part  oi  the  ancient  site  from  the  designs  of 
Jochmui,  and  Miatra  decayed  until  now  it  ia  In  ruini 
and  ahnoat  deserted.  Sparta  is  the  capital  of  the  prefecture 
i^lA)  of  Laccdaemon  and  has  a  population,  according  to  the 
ea  taken  in  1907,  of  4456:  but  with  the  exception  of  aevcral 
factotiea  then  is  but  litlle  industry,  and  Ihe  development 
ol  Ihe  dly  is  hampered  by  the  unheallhlness  of  its  situation, 
ta  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  absence  of  railway  oommuni- 
Btion  with  the  nsi  of  Greece.  As  a  result  of  popular  cUmour, 
lowever,  a  survey  far  a  railway  was  begun  in  1907,  ad  event 
il  great  importance  for  tht  prosperity  of  Spatla  ud  of  iba 
•hole  Eurotas  Flaiu. 

H.- 
Tbere  is  a  wdl-known  passage 
iius:    "  Suppoae   the   dty   of   Sparta 
nothing  left  but  Ihe  lemptes   and    the 
would  be  v«y  unwilling  to  beliei 


Tbucydidei  which  r 


Their  city  is  not  built  continuously,  a 
or  other  edifices;  it  rather  nsmibles  a  group  of  villages,  like 
the  andent  towns  ol  Heilis,  and  would  therefore  make  a  poor 
sliow  "  (i.  10,  trans.  Jowctt).  And  the  fiisl  feeling  of  roost 
travellers  who  visit  modem  Spaita  is  one  of  disappointment 
with -the  andent  remains:  it  is  rather  the  lovdinoi  and  gran- 
deur of  the  situatioQ  and  the  fasdnallon  of  Mistn,  with  its 
grass-grown  streets,  its  decaying  houses,  its  ruined  fortress 

and  cherished  memory.  Until  igos  the  chief  ancierkt  buiitliugs 
at  Spaita  were  the  theatre,  of  which,  however,  lillle  shows 
above  ground  except  portions  of  the  retaining  walls;  the  so- 
called  Tomb  of  Lconidas,  a  quadtangulai  building,  perhaps  a 
temple,  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone  and  containmg 
two  chambeira;  Ihe  foundation  of  an  andent  bridge  over  th« 
Eurotas;  the  ruins  of  a  circular  structure;  some  remains  of  late 
Roman  fortifiraliana;  several  brick  buildings  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments. To  these  must  be  added  the  inscriptions,  sculptures 
and  other  objects  collected  in  the  local  museum,  founded  by 
Stamatakis  in  1S73  and  enlarged  in  1907,  or  built  into  the 
walls  of  houses  or  churches.  Though  excavations  were  carried 
on  near  SparU,  on  the  site  of  the  Amyclaeum  in  i9«o  by  Tsoun- 
tas,  and  in  1904  by  FWlwlnglcr,  and  at  the  shrine  of  Menelaus 
in  Therapne  by  Rosa  in  1S33  and  1S4T,  and  by  Kasttiotia  in 
1SS9  and  1900,  yet  no  organised  work  was  tried  in  Sparta  Itself 
save  the  partial  excavation  of  Ihe  "round  building"  under- 
taken in  1893  and  1^3  by  the  Amencin  School  at  Athens;  the 
structure  has  been  since  found  to  be  a  semicircular  rctaining- 
wall  of  good  Hellenic  work,  though  partly  restored  in  Roman 


:  1904  the  British  School  a 


Athens  began  a  thorough  e 
oUowiog  year  eitsvations  wei 
nd  Angtlona  near  Monemvasi. 


while  several  medieval  fort 

cavalions  began  in  Sparta  Itself  with  results  of  great  value 

have  been  published  in  the  BriUili  Sdud  Anniitl,  vol.  x 
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A  *  unall  rircin "  docribcd  by  Lukf ,  but  lubSRiucnily 
almQst  losi  to  vit^,  proved  to  be  a  Ih«HLre-Iike  building  con- 
llluclcd  Mon  liter  t-a.  >oa  caund  Ihc  altar  and  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Aiteoiii  Oiihia.  Here  nuiica]  and  gymnaiiic  coo- 
tMtft  took  place  ai  well  u  the  iatnous  flogEing-ordeal  {diamai- 
Iffuil).  The  umple,  which  can  be  dated  to  the  md  century  B.C. 
Rsti  on  ibe  foundation  of  >d  older  temple  o(  the  bth  century, 
e  beside  it  were  found  the  scanty  remains  of  a  yet 


The 


n  the  i< 


d  lead 


10  Ibe  4lh  cenluiy  B.C.  and  lupply  invaluable  evidence  [oi 
tally  Spartan  (it;  they  prove  that  Sp»tt»  te«bed  her  artistic 
noitb  in  the  ith  tcntuiy  and  that  hei  dedfne  had  alnady 
begun  In  the  6th.  In  igo?  the  lanctuaty  of  Athena  "of  the 
Brazen  Home "  (XaXidniotl  wai  located  an  the  Acropolii 
bnoiedialely  above  the  theatre,  and  Ibough  the  actual  umple 
ii  aimost  completely  destzoyed,  fraf^naeDta  of  the  capilaii  show 
thai  it  waa  Doric  in  itylc.  and  the  iite  baa  produced  the  longest 


em.  (Polyb._ij 
the  Gothic  i 


which  probably  d 


iieasured  4B  itadeft  or  neatly 
nan  wall  endoting  the  Ano- 
et  from  ibe  yeitn  following 
sa  investigated.  Beaidra  the 
imber  of  pointa  were  fiaed 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  Spartan  topography. 
based  upon  the  description  lelt  us  by  Fausanias.  Eicaviiions 
atrrifd  on  in  iQio  showed  that  the  town  ol  the  "  Mycenean  " 
period  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Euioti*  ■  little  (o  the 
aouth-east  of  Sparta  wu  roughly  trianguUr  in  shape,  witb  it] 
apei  toTBids  the  north:  its  area  is  appioainately  equal  to  that 

with  its  buildings  and  nothing  is  left  save  mined  foundaiioDS 
■nd  broken  poUherds. 


Inwy:  C  DuHlt. "  Sfwtas  Heer  und  LealcRi/' in  Ren« 
jS;  iqq.;  J.  Kromayer,  "  Die  Wthrknil  Lakoniens 
'fir^-erfi'sunH."  in  BntrAge  %ur  alten  CeuJlkhi€  (rgo3), 
1.:  H,  K.  Slein.  Dtl  XririnDcn,  dtr  SpaHa«P  (Konitl, 
rMtrapkj  tad  AnUquiiUi     /    ,       .. 


1.  icr  SporUlir 
f.  M.  lake,  J 


chrnhit,  pp.  jS  9q 


iL  119  iqq.:    Pausai       .  ...   . 

Fniet.  ^duaniai,  iii.  uiiqq.;  W .  G.  Clitk.  Prlapoii> 

sqq.r  E.  P.  Bobliye.  Kairrciiii.  —  — '"  "■- 

'*"1*"-J'P' J7>  "iq.;  Boiy -'-'=-' 

G.  A.  BfaueE.  Arckil^aH. 

and  dates  of  puMlcatiao  of  thoe 
Stein.  Tapttrapkit  det  tim  Sp- 
T.r.T>^ia  rid  ifx^tn  Zwifv  ' 
Topography  ol  Sparta."  in  Amt 
lod.  1B0J).  viil.  J3S  sqq.:  and 

AmMtaif  XM.  sqq. 


'iJS:.S-.)ffl't., 


ItattifHm:    M.  A.  Ted  a*d  A.  I.  B.  Wn.  CaUOant  al  U 

Spa.u  ir>H .ffl{Oi[ard.  1906);    BiSuw  Scluti  Annial.  lii.  iqq. 

Dialrcl:  K.  MflllenjietFTi:  Dt  tilidimim  laamiiont  dicUrU 
(Striihurg,  ISai) ;    R.  Mei!fer.  floritr  m^  Aekttr  (Ltipiig,  [goj). 

An:  M,  N.Todand  A.  1.  fl.  Wa«,.^ii(.;  H.  DitssdisdA. 
MUchheler.  "  Die  antiken  kunstwerke  aw  Sputa  u.  Uin|elMF«,' 
in^fJifniicliiUiUni».«.ii.  »i<nn  ■  FL  Rnlu:"i.'Ana^panE' 
(M.  N.  T.J 


«  (7J-I 


■  Thtat 


iby  bi 


we  arc  told  ibii 
Dettiocd  lor  ik 


he  was  taken  prisonci  and  sold 

arena,  he,  with  a  band  of  his  fellow-gladialors.  broke  out  ol  t 
(raining  school  at  Capua  and  took  tefuge  on  Mt  Vesuvius  ()}). 
Here  he  mainluncd  himself  as  a  caplim  ol  brigands,  hit 
lieutenanlshcinglwoCellsnamcdCriiusandOenom»us,  who  lilt 
himself  had  been  gbdiators.    A  hastily  collected  force  of  jcoc 

rebels,  but  the  latter  clambered  down  the  precipices  and  pui 
the  Ramans  to  flight.     Swirms  of  hardy  and  desperate  ma 


A  thert 


[eated  ii 


.je  found  them  entrenched  like  > 
1.  But  tbey  gave  him  the  slip,  ind 
m  iheii  lines  he  found  them  detnted. 
Is  marched  Into  Lucani*,  a  couniry 

engagements  and  narrowly  escaixJ 


and  by  the  defeat  of  C.  Thoranius,  the  quaestor  ol  vannii't, 
obtained  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  soothiro  I'alj- 
Nola  and  Nuceria  in  Campania,  Thurii  and  MeUpontuni  in 
Lucania  were  sacked.  The  senate  at  last  detp»tched  boil 
consuls  against  the  rebels  (71).  The  German  slaves  unto 
Ciiius  wrie  defeated  at  Ml  Garganus  in  Apulia  by  the  pruic: 
Q.  An-ius.  But  Sparucus  overthrew  both  consuls,  one  after 
the  other,  and  then  pressed  towards  the  Alps,  Gaius  CaviB. 
goveinOT  of  Cisalpine  Caul,  and  the  praclor  Cnaeui  Manliui, 
who  lllenipled  10  stop  him.weie  deleotedal  Muilna.  Fteedon 
was  within  wght,  but  with  fatal  inlatuation  the  slaves  rduiol 
to  abandon  Italy,  Spartatua  led  them  against  Rome,  but  ibiir 
hearts  leem  to  have  failed  them;  and  instead  of  tlUcking  UK 
capital,  he  passed  on  again  to  Lucania.  The  conduct  ol  l!« 
wai  was  now  entrusted  to  the  praetol  Marcus  Licinius  Criuut. 
In  the  neit  bottle  Spailacus  was  worsted  and  retreated  tovanb 
the  straits  of  Messina,  intending  to  cross  Into  Sicily,  where  le 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  ftedi  hordes  o(  slaves;  but  tie 
pirates  who  had  agreed  10  transport  hb  army  proved  faithios. 
Crassua  endeavoured  to  shut  in  the  rebels  by  carrying  a  (1J[» 
and  rampart  light  across  the  peninsula,  but  Spartacus  forcrd  lie 
lines,  and  once  more  Italy  lay  at  his  feel.  Disunion,  howci-er, 
was  at  work  In  the  rebel  camp.  The  Cauls  and  Gctm>iU| 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  main  body,  were  allaclied  a" 
destroyed.  Spatlacus  now  took  up  a  strong  position  in  iht 
mguntainoua  counity  ol  Petelia  {near  StrongoU  in  Calsbiia) 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  vanguard  of  the  pursuigl 
army;  But  bis  men  refused  to  retreat  farther,  and  in  a  pilcht<l 
battle  which  followed  soon  afterwards  the  rebel  army  wu  >■>' 
nihilittd.  Spartacus,  who  had  stabbed  his  horse  bcfote  tbt 
battle,  fell  sword  in  hand.  A  body  of  the  rebels  whicb  bvl 
escaped  from  the  field  was  met  and  cut  10  i^eces  at  the  fool  * 
the  AlpsbyPompey  (the  Great),  who  was  returning  ft.  m  Spa*- 
Pompey  claimed  the  credit  of  finishing  the  war,  and  received 
the  honour  of  s  ITiumph,  while  only  a  simple  ovation  was  dccc" 
to  Crassus,  Spartacus  was  a  capable  and  energetic  le»dtii 
he  did  his  best  to  check  the  eictsscs  of  the  lawless  bands  wl"j* 

diaractei  has  been  misrepresented  by  Roman  wiiiers,  whoD 

his  name  inspired  witb  terror  down  lo  the  times  oE  the  empi"- 

The  story  has  to  be  pieced  together  Irm  the  vague  and  •""•?■ 

what  discrepant  accounts  of  Pluiai-'  "" *  — ■   " — *"  '"■ 

Appian  {SrU.  (it.  i,  It6-I»).  Fli 
and  tSe  irarmenis  oC  the  Hiilmia 
to  have  been  (uU  and  graphic. 
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tPABTUIBDM,  I  dty  and  the  couoly-seu  of  Spvunbirg 


unly.  So 


1.  U.S.A.,  1 


n.N.W.  of  Columbia. 


Top.  (i8^),  sSm;  t'9<»)i 
(igio  cauiu),  17,517-  SpulinbLig  i>  lentd  by  ibc  South- 
ern, (be  Chulalon  &  Waieio  Caioliua  (cmtiollcd  by  ibe 
AiUniic  Coait  line),  Ihe  Glenn  Springi,  the  Carolina,  CIJDch- 
fiild  &  Ohio,  and  inlet-urbu  (electric)  taUxaya.  It  is  a  thriv- 
ing city  in  a  caltan-groHin^  and  cotlon-tnanurictimng  legion, 
•bout  too  fl.  above  Ibe  Ka  and  15  <a.  S.E.  o(  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Spananburg  islhc  seal  o(  WoSord  College  (M_cihodiii  Epucopal, 
South;  fouiided  la  1850  with 


■90S.  1 


■1  Methodin  tc 


.  and  J) 


1  opened  in  1854)." 
udtnls;  also  ot  Con 


le  CoUei 


vcix  in  iSS«,  opened  in 
and  jss  ttodenti.  An 
undci  Uie  iiupioet  of  Ibe 


d  by  D, 

cal  fcitival  is  held  ben 
^  Choral  Society.    Foui 


It  by  the  itale  la 
a  laiga  wholeule 


The  value  ol  in 

and,  although  i 
Charleston  was  0 
the  establishment 


.  iQoo.     Spartanburg  wj 


vith  Columbia  and 

ill  in  the  vidnily  in  18S01 

SPBAKBR.  a  title  ol  the  presiding  oKcei  in  the  legiilaiun 
vanom  countries.  In  the  English  parliament  the  lord  chan- 
Hot  acts  (s  Speaker  ol  the  House  oi  Lords,  but  should  hil 
r,ce  be  la  commission  the  Ciown  utuiUy  appoints  a  Speaker 
'  supply  his  place,  a  caAe  in  point  being  that  of  Sir  L.  Shadwell, 
ce- chancellor,  who  in  iSj;  was  appointed  Speaker  during  the 

oninions,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  need  Dot  Dcc«t- 
rily  be  a  member  of  the  House;  Brougham  in  1S30  sat  on  the 
DolHck  ai  Speaker  in  his  capadty  of  loid  chancellor,  being 
en  plain  Mr  Brougham,  his  patent  of  oabOity  not  having 
1  b«en  made  out.  The  Houm  ol  Lord)  hat  also  deputy 
leakeii  who  )>e  appointed  by  commission.  The  duties  ol  xia 
leaker  ol  the  House  of  Lords  atr  defined  by  a  standing  order 
foUowi:  "  The  brd  chancelloi,  when  he  speaks  10  the  House, 
'    Ipcak  uncovered,  and  is  not  to  adjourn  the  Home. 


•I  the  : 


le  Lords  finl  had. 

rule;  ai  [01  preferring  one  bill  befon  anolbei.  and  luch-like; 
and  in  case  of  difference  among  the  Lords,  it  is  to  be  put  to  the 
qtieslion;  and  if  the  lord  chancellot  will  speak  to  anything  par- 
ticularly he  is  lo  go  to  his  own  place  as  a  peer."  The  Speiku 
of  (he  House  of  Lords,  as  compatcd  with  the  Speaker  ol  the 


Hoi 
th«  « 


K  of  Comr 


an  olSda 
:cally  oui 


Conn 


making  speeches  on  behalf  of  government  measures  from  his 
place  as  a  peer.  Proposals  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
[or  lugnienling  the  powers  ol  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lord),  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  thai,  as  he  is  a  minister  oi 
the  Crown,  and  not  chosen  by  the  House  itself,  snd  moreovet 
is  often  the  member  of  the  ieast  eiperience  in  the  Heute,  it 
would  be  ineipedient  that  he  should  eierdse  the  ume  powen 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  Commona. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  always  a  member  of 
that  House,  and  though  chosen  by  the  members  themselves 
(lubjecl  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign)  from  one  of  the  great 
political  patliet.  he  never  either  votes  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
tie)  or  speaks  in  bis  cipacity  as  a  member  during  the  time  he 
holds  ofKce.  His  duty  i>  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
lule*  l*id  down  le>  pmernng  Order  in  the  praceeding*  ol  the 


lie  putt  every  question  and  declutt  the  detenaJoatiot 

As  "  mouth  o(  the  House  "  be  communicates  iti 

reprimands  ot  its  admonitions.     He  issues  warrant: 
uting  the  ordeis  ol  the  House,  as  the  commitment  o 


1,  the  b 

rustody,  frc  The  symbol  of  his  ai 
s  home  before  fum  by  the  scrjeant- 
avcs  the  HousEi  it  reposes  on  the 


thie  when  he 


Ifungerfoid  (d.  ij»a). 

A  liR  of  SpeaVen.  mm 
1600  \i  appenijed-   Ttie  da 


SirT.  Crewe  {1614). 
iirH.  Finch  (IU6). 
iir J.  Hnch  (1618). 
|.  Clanvilte  (i6dO). 
W.  Lenthall  (l£io). 


salary  it  £5000  a  year.  It  is  usual  to 
Ji,er  a  peer  oi  iJie  realm,  generally  with  the 
"be  office  is  of  gnat  antiquity,  and  in  the 

j|ty,  especially  when,  as  mouthpiece  of  the 
'ead  petitions  or  oddresset  or  deliver  in 
sovereign  speechea  on  their  behalf.  The 
IS  deiniiely  given  was  Sir  Thomas 


rISgton  {16! 


E.TurnDurll65l).' 
J    Chariton  I167]). 


■'■■\-arJDn 

j^"l) 

•C.ShawLf 

•J.  E.^De™H 

"Sir  -  -          ■  "X 

•H^-SSS 

Ex 

{VimM 

S'r  1                             8). 

•A.  W.  Peel 

sa4 

•R.  I 

•"IIS 

/•«o. 

■j.s! 

as. 

5i.  1                             ). 

•J.  W.  Lowihet  (190s). 

•  Speaker  i 

mon 

than  one  parliaineat. 

The  title  of  Speaker  is 

also 

applied  to  the 

presiding   oSica 

of  the  various  legislali 

■emblics  in  the 

British  colonies. 

ppbed  to  the  presid. 

ng  officer  of  the 

upper  houses,  le^stative 

□Is  as  they  an 

usually  cidkd. 

In  Canada,  however,  the 

pres 

ing  officer  both 

1  the  Senate  and 

the  House  of  Commons  is 

ed  Speaker.     In 

be  United  Stain 

the  Speikcr  ol  Ihe  House 

ol' 

an  officer  olcon- 

sidcrable  power  (see  UnI' 
AirinoiiiiiES.— Slubht 

^   '' 

Ykl/onal  IlhUtj 

1.  A.  MaTdw 

LiT,,  0/  lU  Sptiiir,  (iBjo): 

E.   Lumrnis,    flu  Sfraitri   Cluir 

'  ^eaker  of  the  Lonn  PttlitmeTiI. 

■  Convicted  of  bribery  and  etpelicd.  ItSS. 

■Nephew  of  Sir  R.  Onslow.  Spca):(T  in  170a  and  gn 
rreat-Krandwn  ol  R.  Onilow,  Speaker  in  the  second  pari. 
Eliiabeih.    Arthur  Ondow  was  the  second  Speaker  to  b 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.    Onslow aliohcid  theSpeibenh 

"•^I'e^idi  nnme  minister.  Was  Urn  Speaker  ol  the  < 
ol  the  United  Kingdom.. 
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i,  M.  P.  Falldt'i  Tit 


i  SutM,  I.  Bti 
Tin  Spaicr  at  i 
II  H.  %.  FulKf, 


.  ..nN(  _ . 

[BoMbii,  I9n9). 

SPUH  (O.  Eni.  iXn,  O.  H.  Gcr.  sper.  mod.  Gtr,  j^«r,  tn 
d.  Lat.  ifiinu;  probably  TcUtcd  to  "  ipsr,  "  a  bum),  a  mapi 
Ol  offence.  Developed  fcDm  a  shirp-hiaded  alike,  the  gpci 
aujr  be  reckoned,  with  ibe  cJi ' 


with  it 


r  buil  it 


ascicnl  ol 
ipat;    aU 
■till  ktipt 
II  u  lire  unce  and  (he  boar-qwar;  indeed,  ihe  bayoDtt  ' 
■peir-hesd  wilh  the  ride  for  a  ahitt. 

TiK  Engltdi  before  the  Nomaa  conqueil  were  a  spear-betiinf 
nee.  The  freenian'i  six-tool  uhcn  Ipeti  wai  alwaj 
band;  and  in  head  ii  found  be^de  Ihc  bona  of  evei 
ne  calling  javelin  wai  commonn  Iban  the  bow. 
bonemen  made  the  long  lanee,  a  down  feel  long,  i 
flullering  below  the  point,  the  knightly  wtapon. 
■pean  became  rare,  the  Black  Prince")  Englijh  knigbl 
ing  at  the.  Spanish  fashion  ol  casting  darU.  In  the 
tury  the  vamplale  came  into  use  as  a  guard  for  the ' 
above  the  grip.  At  this  time  also  the  coroncl  head  waa  devised 
fof  Ibe  betlei  laleguud  of  the  jousien,  muiy  of  whom,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  blunted  or  "  rebaleti  "  point.  The  neit 
Uep  in  development  gave  Ihe  ifaafl  a  swell  lowardi  the  hand 
on  both  lidea  of  the  grip,  a  swell  eiaggeraled  in  the  Jousting 
lance  o(  the  ifiib  century,  which,  fluted  and  hollowed,  is  found 
weighing  twenty  pounds,  with  a  girth  of  ai  much  u  17)  in, 
at  Its  broadest  part.  Leilfacr  "  burres  "  were  added  bdow 
Ibe  grip  and,  before  the  end  ol  the  14th  century,  the  iveight  of 
the  joiuring  lance  called  for  the  use  of  the  Unce-rest,  a  hook 
or  catch  screwed  to  the  right  breast  of  the  himeu. 

The  Scots,  always  weaker  tban  the  Englidi  io  irdiery, 
bvoured  the  long  spear  us  Ibe  chief  weapon  of  the  infantry,  and 
from  Falkirk  onwards  held  their  own  in  Ihtir  "  Khiltron  "  for- 
mation against  all  cavalry,  until  riddled  and  dlsanayed  by  the 
aitow-flights.  Their  English  enemy,  when  birquebusien 
bepn  to  oust  the  arthen,  eichanged  Ihe  old  bills  lor  those 
iS  and  10  ft.  pikca  which  bristled  from  the  aquam  pto- 
Mcliag  Ibe  "  shot."  At  the  same  lime,  Ihe  English  horsemen 
began  to  leave  (he  lance  for  sword,  [nstal  and  ibuiketoon. 
During  tbe  civil  wan  in  the  i;th  century  every  man  on  tbot  was 
dlher  pikemao  or  musketeer.  After  itii%  Ibe  long  pike  gave 
wiy  to  the  bayonet  in  its  firu  shape  of  a  dagger  whose  bill 
could  be  struck  into  the  rauzde  of  the  musket,  and,  some  four- 
teen yean  later,  the  bayonet  with  a  ring-catch  gave  the  infanity- 
man  the  last  form  ol  htf  pike.  Sergeants,  however,  carried 
through  the  iBtb  century  a  "  halbcrt  "  iq.v.)  which,  in  its  degen- 
erste  form,  becine  a  short  pike,  and  liifantry  olKcers  were 

regiments  were  ^ven  the  Unce  which  had  been  seen  1I  work 
Id  Ihe  hands  of  Poles  and  Couacks ;  and  the  weapon  is  siill  pan 
of  Ihe  service  equipment  although  contioveray  is  siiU  hoi  ever 
lit  value  in  action,  its  supporters  uigiDg  the  dcmoraliring  cHect 
of  the  lance  agaisil  broken  troops.  Queen  Victoria's  navy 
pve  up,  in  favour  of  the  cutlass  bayonet,  the  pikes  which 
were  once  served  out  to  repel  attacks  of  boarders.  At  the 
pRSenI  day  the  High  Sheriff's  party  of  javelin-men  are  Ihe  only 
Englishmen  who  march  on  foot  with  the  ancient  weapon.  (See 
further  Lakcc.) 

tPBCIBL  a  term,  io  its  general  and  once  familiar  significance, 
applied   IndiscrimiDSlely   to   animate  and   inanimate  Ejects 


IS  denoti 


phase,  or  sort,  in  which  anything  might  appear.  In  logic  it 
came  to  be  used  as  Ibe  translation  of  the  Cr.  iflei,  and  meant 
a  number  of  individuals  having  common  characters  peculiar 
to  tbem,  and  so  forming  a  group  which  wilh  other  groups  were 
Included  !n  a  higher  group.  The  application  of  the  term  was 
purely  relative,  for  the  higher  group  llsdf  mighi  be  one  of  the 
"  species. "  or  modes  of  a  still  higher  group.  In  medicine  it 
was  need  for  the  constituents  of  a  prcKription.  In  algebra 
jl  denoted  the  characters  which  represemed  quantities  in  an 


IS  English 


Early  wrften  on  natural  Mstoty  used  Ihe  I 
logical  tense  wiibout  Limiiing  it  to  a  special  category  ii 
hierarchy  of  datsificalion.    To  Jdin  Ra]      '     ' 

naturalist,  tbe  credit  is  generally  given  oi 

definite  term  in  loology  and  botany,  but  Ray  owed  much  of 
hisclastiacstion  toKasparor  CaspardBauhin  (1550-1614),  prO' 
Iressorof  Greek  and  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  at  Baiel,  and  much 
of  his  dear  deBnilion  oi  terms  to  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Joachim 
Jung  of  Hamburg  {1587-165;)-  Sir  W.  T.  Thialetan  Dyer 
{Edinhv^  .Rairtt,  1901,  p.  370)  thinks  that  Ray's  use  of  the 
word  may  be  Iraced  to  Ihe  last-mentioned  authors.  It  is 
dear,  howaver,  that  through  Ray's  work  in  Ibe  ijtb  ctntury 
Ihe  common  biologica]  application  of  spedes  became  fixed 
much  in  its  modem  form,  as  denoUng  ■  group  of  animals  u* 
plants  capable  of  interbreeding,  and  allhovgh  not  necessarily 
quite  ideniics!,  with  miAed  common  chartcten.  Working 
on  these  lines,  and  attaching  apedal  Importance  to  commoa 
descent,  naturalists  applied  the  term  with  more  and  more 
precision,  until  Linnaeus,  in  bit  FMImpkin  beianica,  gave  ibe 
aphorism,  "  species  toe  sunt  diversae,  quot  diversae  formae 
ab  initio  sunt  cieatac  " — "  juit  to  many  qieciet  are  to  be 
reckoned  aa  there  wen  forms  created  at  Ihe  bcflnning.  " 
Linnaeus'  invention  of  binomial  nomendatuie  for  designating 
spedes  served  tystemitlc  biidogy  admirably,  bul  at  Ibe  same 
time,  by  attaching  preponderating  importance  to  a  particular 
grade  In  classification,  cryilalliied  tbe  doctrine  of  fixity.  Tie 
lower  grades  in  daiaiBcition  tucb  at  lub-speda  and  varielits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  grmdet  on  the  other,  tuch  as 
genera  and  families,  were  sdmitted  to  be  human  ccncepliont 
imposed  on  Ihe  living  world,  but  species  were  concrete,  objec- 
tive eaislences  10  be  discovered  and  named.  G.  L.  L.  Buffon 
and  J.  P.  B.  Lamardi  practically  conaded  the  obieclirt 
eiisunce  of  species  in  arguing  that  ibey  might  be  modified 
by  eitemal  Conditiona,  and  G.  L.  Curier  pioclalmed  their  fiiiiy 
vrilhout  reserve.  Charles  Darwin  found  Ihc  conceptioa  of 
tpedet  to  definite  and  fixed  that  he  chose  for  the  title  of  hit 
great  book  (1859)  the  words  On  lit  Oripn  ef  Sfttiti  bj 
litmi  of  f/alu/al  SttaliaH,  ilthou^  hit  evposillon  ot  evolu- 
tion applied  equally  10  every  grade  In  daasification-  E.  B- 
Poullon,  -in  an  admirable  discussicm  of  contemporary  viewa 
regarding  species  [presidential  address  to  the  EnlomologicaJ 
Society  of  London  1904),  has  shown  that  Darwin  did  not  believe 
n  Ihe  objective  eiiHence  of  species,  not  only  betiute  he  was  led 
o  discaid  the  hypothesis  of  special  oEatiiui  iilheeaplanttiaB 
if  the  polymorphism  of  life,  bul  because  in  piacilce  as  s  working 
ytienaiiit  he  could  neither  find  for  himieU  nor  sseottaln  fnm 
ither  synematisit  any  settled  criteria  by  which  a  gi«up  of 
pednent  could  be  elevated  into  a  genus,  accepted  at  a  veciet, 

The  vati  advance  tai  knowledge  ef  the  edKlng  tonnt  of  living 
tbingi  that  hat  been  acquired  and  recorded  tince  1850  hta 
accentuated  tbe  difficulty  of  finding  any  moiphological  criteria 


A  lew 
,  and  that  r 


gaps  ei 


a  physiological  ci 


rsally  a 


ilariy  fail 


k  in  classification, 
Tbe  wont 


(C  fertile  hybrids  (sec  HVBimaii), ' 
(tee  Zooiocicu.  NoHENCUTmE)  syste 
regard  spedet  at  mon  than  as  an  anifidal  ra 
10  be  applied  chiefly  for  reasons  of  convenien 
srord  b  reverting  to  its  older  logical  significai 
qieciei "  now  signifies  a  grade  or  rank  in  claiiificai 
y  tysiematitts  to  an  assemblage  of  «^nic  forms  which  they 
.  tdge  to  be  more  closely  interrelaled  by  common  descent  Iban 
they  are  trilled  to  forms  judged  Io  be  onitide  Ihe  spedet,  and 
of  which  Ihe  known  individualt,  if  they  differ  amongst  ihcm- 
,  differ  lets  markedly  than  they  do  from  those  outside  Ihe 
I,  or,  if  differing  markedly,  are  linked  by  inlermediatt 
It  is  to  be  noled  that  the  individualt  may  Ihemsflvn 
be  judged,  to  fall  into  groups  of  m~ 
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01  lool  Tuwtks,  but  sich  ■obonlliutc  ■ncmbUgei  an  devoud 

to  >[i«ific  null,  if  ihiy  appeur  nal  ta  inteignde  u  u  la  form 
t  linked  tptaa,  vhilsi  on  ib«  oilier  hud  uiembkges  judged 
to  be  species  »re  merged,  or  degreded  tn  sub-iperies,  if  Ihey  «re 
lound  to  inlergnde  by  diseoveriB  of  Unking  forms.  A  ipecio, 
in  shorl,  is  ■  iubjeclive  coBcepIion,  »nd  some  writers,  ■»  tor 
initance  E.  Riy  Lukeslei,  luve  urged  that  the  wrd  is  so 
firmly  osssocisled  with  tiistorical  impliralions  tA  tinly  which 
sre  Do«  incongiuous  with  iu  application,  thai  it  ought  to  be 
discarded  from  scientific  twnienclatuje. 

In  technical  biology  each  spec 
one  bw  Ibe  genus,  printed  with 
Ihe  particular  ipccics,  printed 
Zoology,  whilst ' 


itad  viie  or  gold  fnmet.  «hh  faatenlngfiiecei  over  the 
ingle  or  double  eye-glaoacs,  and  hand-glBsses,  or  hirgncttn. 
baing  vaiietiei  of  form,  according  to  the  drcumstances  and  the 


Loleiale  blight  light,  such  as  ulceration  and  inflimmalion  of  the 
:ome4,  ccTTsin  diseases  of  (he  iris,  ciiiaty  body,  choroid,  and 
retina.  They  >r?  made  of  bluish,  "smoked,"  or  almost  black 
coloured  glass,  and  ant  of  very  various  shapes,  iccoiding  to  Ihe 


Jectsis 


capital.    The  l^ 


eif  d< 


Hocdsai 


le  followed  by  the  name  ol  the  author  who 
usi  oescnoca  tne  species.  Thus  "Conii  imJ^  Linnaeus" 
is  Ihe  specific  designation  ol  the  commoa  tOx,  Cunis  being 
the  generic  leim  common  to  dogs,  wolves  and  so  forth,  anil 
wulptl  indicating  the  paniculai  species,  whilst  the  attached 
author's  name  indicates  that  Linnarus  £ist  Rsmed  ihe  qiecia 
in  question.  (P.  C  M.) 

■PBCinCAnOH  (from  Med.  Lat.  sfeiifitoii.).  itccificait,  10 


whkh  ai 


usually  within  six  months  ol 
the  application  is  deemed   t 


"or^ifi^M 
le  of  the  mater 


SPSanC  PEKFOHMAHCE,  an  equitible 
wbkh  a  court  ol  equity,  in  certain  eiceplionj 
DDrmal  legal  remedy,  i.e.  damages,  wwld  ni 
compensatioo,  orders  from  a  defaidtmg  party  a 


tion  of  iu  judgment,  where  the  plaintifl  has 
iiicquitably,  or  where  the  enforcement  of  speci 
would  be  unreasonable-     SpeciBc  performance 


or  m  inoie  ot  ooaiiacti  lor  personal  service.  In  the  case  ol 
a  cantmcl  tor  the  sale  of  a  chattel  the  coorls  will  onljr  ordci 
qwdfic  performance  when  the  chattel  is  of  peculiar  value  to  thf 
purchaser  and  canoot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  courts  art 
guided  consideiably  by  precedent,  and  it  is  only  by  ttfereaci 
to  ■  standard  leHbook  that  details  can  be  obtained  of  thi 
coodltloni  and  restrtclioDs  which  hedge  the  jurisdiction  of  thi 
courts.  In  Sooti  law  specific  petfonnance,  or  "implement,' 
is  part  ol  the  ordinary  jiuiidlction  of  the  courts. 

See  Fry  on  Sfaific  Ptrformna:  E«y,  Eii(Ki»  law,  til. "  Specific 
peHomancB  ";  and  Story,  Btmly  Juriiprmtina, 

BPBCTtCUB.  the  name  ^ven  to  flat  Raises,  prisms,  spherical 
or  cytindrical  lenses,  nechanksDy  adjusted  to  Ihe  human  eyes, 
•a  as  to  conect  defects  of  vision  (?.«.).  Thn  are  made  usually 
ol  crown  glass  or  rock  orMal  (pebbles"),  the  Iitler  being 
samewhat  lighter  and  codec  to  wear.    Tbey  are  mounted  in 


-Prisms  ate 

of  great  value  in  cases  of  doub 

siTght  leode 

n  ol  the  mu 

cula.  sMaratus'ofthe  eyeball 

ys  of  light 

owsnls  iheir  bases.    Hence,  if 

in  front  of  t 

e  eye  with  its  base  towards  th 

hi  falling  op 

on  it  win  bo  bent  inwards,  and 

from  a  point  farlber  out  from  the  aiis  of  vision, 
y,  if  Ihe  base  of  the  prism  is  turned  lowards  Ibe  lemj 
I  light  will  seem  to  come  from  s  point  neater  the  an 
nduce  the  eye  to  turn  inwards,  10  converge  towa 
'.    In  case*  of  myopia  or  shorl-si^I  owing  to  weak 


dof  convcTSint 
results.    If  a 
eyes  Ihe  double  visfo 


e  leases,  which  c 


united  al 


Again.    I 


n  Ihe  CI 


<t  the  . 


of  the  pupa 

should  be  placed  outside  Ihe  centre  of  the  corrective  convea 
lenses;  these  wdl  then  act  as  prisms  with  Ihelr  bases  inwards. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  tendency  to  squmting, 
care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  spectacles  that  Ihe  distances 
between  the  centres  of  the  glasses  aod  Ihe  centres  of  the  pupils 

ol  Ihe  eyes  may  be  induced, 

Spkcrual  t/njrr.— Biconcave,  hiconvei  and  concavo-convet 
(meniscus)  lenses  are  employed  in  ophthalmic  practice  in  the 
licBlment  of  enois  ol  refraction.  Until  iccenily  these  spherical 
lenses  were  numbered  in  terms  of  Iheii  focal  length,  lie  ioch 
being  used  as  the  uoit.  Owing  principally  to  differences  in  Ihe 
length  oi  [he  Inch  in  various  countries  this  method  bad  gi 


w  the  ui 


refru 


'  of  a 


lens  whose  focal  length  is  one  metre.  This  unii  is  called  » 
"  dioptric  "  (usually  written  "  D").  A  lens  of  twice  its  strength 
has  a  refractive  power  of  1  D,  and  a  focal  length  of  half  a  metre, 

CmtoPe  Iinici  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  myopia  or  short- 
sight.  In  this  condilion  Ihe  eye  is  elongated  from  before  bsck- 
waid;.  so  (hat  Ibe  retina  lies  behind  the  priocip^  focus.  All 
objects,  therefore,  which  lie  beyond  a  ceriain  point  (the  conjugate 
(ocusof  the  dioptric  system  ol  the  eye,  the  l«f  point)  an  indis- 
tinctly seen;  rays  from  (hem  have  not  the  necessary  divergence 
to  he  focusedinihe  retina,  but  may  obtain  it  by  the  interposition 
of  suitable  concave  lenses.  Concave  lenses  should  never  be  used 
(or  work  within  the  far  point;  bul  they  may  be  used  in  all  cases  to 
improve  dlstantvision,  and  in  very  short-sighted  persons  to  remove 


disUmre  of  18  ft.  u 
id  this  fuUy  c 


the  measure  of  the  amount  of  myopia, 
retting  glass  may  be  worn  in  the  slighter  forms 
ol  sliorl-signi,  in  higher  degrees,  where  full  correction  might 
increase  Ihe  myopia  by  Inducing  a  strain  tA  the  accommodation, 
somewhat  wcakei  glasses  should  be  used  (ot  near  work.  In 
the  highest  degrees  the  complete  coneclion  may  be  employed, 
but  toigncttes  are  generally  preferred,  as  they  can  be  removej 
when  the  eyes  become  fatigued.    It  mult  be  rtmembered  that 


6i8 

ihort'iigjit  tends  Ic 
|ood  Ijrpc,  and  av 
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important  for  its 


Caimi  Ijtuet.—JD  hypcimeliopia  the  ntina  ii  in  (ront 
oi  the  piincipal  iocui  ol  the  tyt.  Hence  in  ilt  condition  oi 
tcpoM  sucb  an  eye  cannot  distinctly  ue  patoUtl  ray*  fiom  a 
distance  and.  siiU  leti,  divetgeat  cays  (com  a  near  ol^ect.  The 
delect  may  be  oveicome  more  at  less  completely  by  the  lue  «I 
the  accommodation.  In,  the  slighter  lorms  no  inconvenience 
may  lesult;  but  in  higher  degrees  prolonged  work  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  aching  and  natecing  of  the  eyes,  headache,  inahility  to 
read  or  sew  lor  any  length  oI  lime,  and  even  to  double  vision 


I.  FraclicaUy  it  is  lound 

1  relaies  only  giadually. 

be  gradually 
dcd.  Young 
d  glasses  only 


II  the  total  hypenneliopia 
slighter  [aims  of  hypcrmetr 
rk^  eldeily  people  should  h 


vhere  the  upper  half  of  the  spectacle  frame  contains 
lens,  and  the  lower  half,  through  which  the  eye  lool 
reading,  a  stronger  one. 

AiuifinrlrBpia.^lX  is  difficult  to  lay  doim  rules 
treatment  of  cats  where  the  lelraction  of  the  two  eyes  is  i 
I{  only  one  eye  is  used,  its  anomaly  should  be  atone  cc 
where  both  ate  used  and  nearly  of  equal  strength,  cc 
of  each  often  gives  utisfacloiy  results. 

Piisbyofia. — When  distant  vision  remains  unallcn 
owing  to  gradual  failure  of  the  accommodative  appa 


itance.     Piesbyopia  is 


.  commence  at  the  age  of  lorty,  hi 
1  of  spectacles  lor  reading  is  generi' 
n  myopia  and  earlier  in  hypcrm 


of  increasing  strength. 

CyliidrU«l  Ltnic,.-ln 

istigmalism. 

■wing 

diflerences 

in  the  lelractivc  power  ol  the  various  men 

eye,  great 

defect  of  light,  fiequenlly 

accompanied 

t^"se 

headache, 

occurs.     This  CDodition  may  be  cured  c 

omple 

ely 

improved,  by  the  ax  of  le 

ses  whose  su 

aces  are  Mzments  of 

eyUnders.     They  may  be  u 

sed  «lher  alone  oi 

nc 

with  spherical  lenses.    The 

tigma 

is  in  many 

eases  a  matter  of  considei 

able  diiBcult, 

.  but 

the 

results  to 

vision  almost  always  reward 

the  tr.«iMe. 

Convex  spectacles  were  invented  (ire  Lie 

t)  toward 

Ibcendol 
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SPECTROREUOOHAPB,  i 
the  sun  with  monochromali 


t   for  photographing 


t  fori 


1  eyepiece,  in  the  focal 

lion  as  Id  transmit  a  single  line  of  the  spectrum,  t.g.  the  K  Line 
of  cildum.  Suppose  a  fiied  image  of  the  sun  to  be  [aimed  on 
the  collimator  sUt  of  this  spectroscope,  and  a  pbotagraphic  plate, 
triih  its  plane  paialld  to  the  plane  of  the  solar  image,  to  be 
mounted  almost  in  contact  with  the  camera  slit.    The  spectio- 

llit  light  from  all  parts  of  the  sun's  disk.  Thus  a  nwnochromatic 
Image  o[  the  sun,  formed  of  a  great  number  of  successive  images 
of  the  spectral  line  employed,  will  be  built  up  an  the  plate.  As 
the  only  light  permitted  to  reich  the  plate  is  that  sf  the  calcium 


line,  the  resulting  imige  will  ceprewnl  t  be  diitribat  ion  of  eildiiB 
vapour  in  the  sun'i  aimospheie.  The  calcium  ckwds  mftntli 
thus  iccorded  aie  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  aie  not  shown  «■ 

The  calcium  Aoceuli.  on  account  ol  the  brilliant  revenik 
of  the  H  and  K  lines  to  which  they  give  rise;  and  the  pnHKiion 
to  the  plUe  aSorded  by  the  difiuse  dark  bands  in  which  ihtK 
bright  Lines  occur,  arc  easily  photographed  with  a  spectrobelio- 
giaph  of  low  dispei^on.  In  the  case  at  narrower  Lines,  however, 
highci  dispersion  is  requticd  to  prevent  the  light  of  the  «a- 
tinuous  spectrum  on  either  side  of  the  dark  line  from  bloitini 
oiu  the  monochromaiic  image,  A  spcclrohclioeraph  whiib 
gives  eicellcnl  results  with  the  lines  of  calcium,  faydtoscn 
and  iron  is  shown  in  the  figure.  This  instrument,  used  sim 
1^5  in  conjunction  with  the  Snow  (horiiontall  telescope  of  iht 
Mount  Wilson   Solar  Obier^'aiary.  was 


^guides  ol  hardened  sr 


ge  of  the  tun.  about  • 

:  ol  ordinaiy  height 


tor  ilil 


i  of  Hilhcienl  c^metei  to  indude  ibe  cntirr 
Snow  telescope  Ibe  ratio  sf  apennic  to  IduI 
•.act  light  from  any  pinni  on  the  lUl  «Bi  i> 
in  diameter  on  the  coJlimalor  ob|ee1lve.  is  ii* 
Since  the  diameter  of  the  solar  image  is  ^7 
,  but  inappreciable  toes  of  light  from  poiiBt 


lie  posiIloR  (A 


a-tUit  (Schoii  OIOll.  and  eark  lui 
rheir  width  and  heigtil  are  suHici'n 

After  being  deviated  i8o*  f 


(k),  which  is  eiaclly  limibr  to  the  collimator  i 
forms  an  image  ol  the  solar  spectrum  In  its  local  plai 
■lit  (i).  Beyond  the  camera  slit,  and  almoK  m  ' 
(he  pholDgraphic  piite^carrier  (j)  is  mounted  on 
[n  order  to  bring  a  spectral  line  upon  the  camera 
widely  opened  and  the  plane  mirroe  (/)  rotated  i 
seen-  A  cross-hair,  in  the  focal  plane otan.eyeiMci 
horirontdlly  unlit  it  coincides  with  the  line  in  qw 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  desired  width,  and  mo 

eyepiece  IS  removed  and  the  photogcaphic  plale  (i)  placed  in  pas^i 

An  elecltfc  moloe.  belted  to  a  •-— ■  "  ~  "' ■-•  -■>■  ' 

■pectrobdiogiatih.  It  then  ttaited. 
beliogr^rfi  at  a  perfectly  uniform 


'Ti 


0  or  D  CO 


The  speclrohdiograph,  oiipnatly  designed  tot  phologiapbi'* 
the  sobt  prominences,  disclosed  in  lis  first  application  at  il« 
Kenwood  Observatory  (Chicago,  1851)  a  new  and  uncipW 
region  of  the  sun^s  atmosphere-     Fhologiaphs  of   the  sol^ 


Is  [llacculi)  of  calcium  vapo 
lUn-spols.  By  setting  the  a 
ogrsphic  plate  the  li^t  of  tb 

The  Ic 


,  vastly  giealer  in  area  tlw 
.era  slit  so  as  to  admit  to  the 
denier  calcium  vapour,  wbica 


■right  cl 


it  bight 


absoM 

_._....   .jht  «« 
These  reveal  dai' 


ighi  from  helc 
The  first   phalographa  of  the   I 
made  with  the  spectroheliogiaph 

hydrogen  flocculi,  which  appear  to  ue  at  a  icvei  aoove  \u" 
the  bright  calcium  flocculi.  They  also  show  leas  eitent 
bright  Socculi.  usually  in  the  immediate  neighbourboad 
sun^Kits,  and  frequently  trtiptlve  in  chatacler.  Thcw  < 
'     "  ■         Hfovided,  10  giw  '"- 


-ot.Goo^le 
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bom  I  hm  IcvfI,  uid  lOBKttilK*  Tach  onttdcnblB  clevilioi 

in  Iht  lonn  of  *niptive  prominences. 

In  such  Vi  exploratioQ  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  it  might  t 
aatkipated  that  definite  currents,  01  some  evidences  of  atmi 
spheric  diculation  analogous  to  those  familiar  in  teirestri 
meleorology,  would  be  discovered.  Neilliet  the  fonns  not  tt 
motioos  of  the  calcium  flocculi  nvealed  the  edstenci  of  sue 


SPBCTHDSCOPT  (fron  IM.  tpeOnm,  M 
jr-  VMOTiir,  to  see),  that  branch  of  physical  1 
or  its  province  the  investigation  of  spectra^  w, 
nesent  purpose,  be  regarded  as  the  product 


ue  called  ipecltoscopes. 


er  regfon  d»wn  by  the  hydngen 
n  of  the  dack  Hocculi  suggested  the 


obscure  until  the  spring  of  lqdS.  At  I 
photograplis  of  the  sun  were  first  made  on  Mount  Wilson  with 
the  [sd  (Hn)  line  of  hydrogen,  prewous  hydrogen  photographs 
having  been  Uken  with  HB,  Ky  or  Hi  in  the  blue  or  violet. 
Oo  account  of  the  rriatively  great  siienglb  of  Ha  at  a  eonsidet- 
able  distance  from  the  photosphere,  the  new  photographs 
recorded  Bocculi  at  high  kvels  previously  uneiplored.  The 
forms  of  these  flocculi  show  that  all  sun-spots  are  vortical  in 
nature,  and  are  probably  analogout  to  (errcstrial  cyclones  or 
tornadoes.  Most  of  the  solar  vortices  indicate  cIocliwiM 
roiaiion  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  counter-clockwise 
rotation  in  the  northern,  u  in  the  case  of  lerrMtrial  cyclones. 
But  Irequeni  eicepiions  have  been  observed  in  which  the 
direction  of  roution  is  reversed.  The  study  ol  these  vonices 
has  led  to  the  discovery  ol  i  magnetic  field  in  sun-spou, 
apparently  caused  by  electric  coaveciion  in  the  vortices. 

11  is  evident  that  by  the  use  of  a  spectroheliograi*  of  suffi- 
cicmly  high  dispersion,  phoiogrjplij  may  he  talwn  ol  vapoura 
in  the  sun  represented  by  lines  narrower  than  those  of  calcium 
»nd  hydrogen.  Such  work  hu  been  in  progress  both  at  Mount 
Wifson  and  at  Meudon,  and  the  erection  ol  a  spcclroheliograph 

7Sit.focal_lengthoo  Mount  Wilson  was  at  the  end  of  1908 


■dlot 


early  dale 


Dnrnptions  of  ipectrohellDgraphs  by  Hate.  Dejlandm,  Newall 
ind  olhm,  may  be  found  in  various  papcis  in  Atlmtmy  end 
4ilr«fiky„i,.  Xilnfkyiiiai  Jounat,  Cimpia  mdui.  BmlUhn 
iKnnuinifiK,  and  oiber  periodicali.  (C.  E.  H.( 


spectrum  whether  in  the  fm  stale  or  when  combined  with 
other  bodies,  was  soon  found  to  be  affected  by  complications 
which  all  the  subsequent  .years  of  study  have  not  completely 

spectra,  and  only  when  dissociation  occurs  can  the  compound 

to  be  eipccled,  but  it  came  a  a  surpiiM  and  was  not  readily 
believed,  thai  elements,  as  a  rule,  possess  more  than  one  spectrum 
according  to  the  physical  condliions  undet  which  they  become 
luminous.  Spectrum  snalysb  thus  passed  quickly  out  of  the 
stage  in  which  its  main  purpose  was  "  analysis "  and  became 
our  most  delicate  and  poweiful  method  of  investigating  mole- 
cular propenies;  the  old  name  being  no  longer  appropriate,  we 
now  speak  of  the  science  ol  "Spectroscopy."'  Within  the 
limit  o)  this  article  it  is  not  possible  10  ^ve  a  complete  account 
of  this  most  intricate  branch  ol  physics;  the   writer  therefore 

sdcntilic  attention,  referring  the  reader  for  details  to  H.  Kayscr'l 
eicellenl  and  complete  Hondbwh  dtr  Sttdrtstopic." 

source;  il  separates  the  component  pats  if  they  are  homo- 
geneous, i.e.  of  definite  prriodicily,  and  then  also  gives  us  the 
distribution  of  inienuty  along  the  homogeneous  constituents. 
This  resolution  into  simple  periodic  waves  is  arbiinty  in  the 
same  sense  as  is  (he  decomposition  of  forces  aloDg  assumed 

'The  nneent  writer  bdiev™  that  he  wai  Ihe  first  to  introduce 
the  word  "  Speclcotcopy  "  in  a  lecture  ddivend  at  the  Koyat. 
liHLilution  io  i332  {Prouedingi,  voL  ix.). 
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aus;  bul.  in  tht  ume  my  tlso  tlie'tcnitu  ue  <o>nn  if  lb 
molulion  ii  ttuled  u  no  (Dslyliciil  device  ud  in  Ihe  £d: 
Rsull  vrcouut  is  Ukea  of  all  the  ovcrLapping  components 
SpKtroKopct  gcauiUy  ojiuiit  of  Ibice  poiti:  (i)  the  colli 
nutoc;  U)  the  aiulyung  ippUuice,  (j)  Ibe  telescope.  The  >li 
of  the  coUimuoc  confiim  the  light  (o  ■  ceaily  linear  loum 
tlie  beam  diveiging  tram  each  poiat  at  tbe  •oiuce  beuic  subK 
quently  mide  paiallel  by  raeiu  of  a  leni.  The  paiiUelisir 
'     1  to  avoid  nberrationa,  otherwise  introdticei 


bytl 


.     The  leni  may  then  be  also  dispensed  with, 
and  tbe  whole  coJIinutor  becomu  unnecoury  if  the  luminous 

the  case  erf  Ibe  ctHceni  of  the  sun  near  the  second  anJ  third 

the  image  of  the  slit  and  to  measure  the  angular  separation 
ol  the  different  slit  images;  when  photographic  methods  •« 
employed  the  telescope  is  leiJaced  by  a  camera. 

The  auBlysing  apf^ttce  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  a 
ipetltoscope.    It  may  conKst  of  one  of  the  loUowing: — 

a,  A  prism  01  a  train  of  prisma.  These  are  emphsyed  in 
instruments  of  small  power,  especially  when  luminosily  is  a 
oiasideralion;  but  their  advantage  m  tbis  respect  Isto  i  great 

the  siie  o[  the  prisms,  or  their  number,  is  unduly  increased. 
t.  A  grating.     Through  H.  A,  Rowland's  efforts  the  con- 


Ihelrii 


versalwl 


it  required.  By  introducing  the  concave  grating 
DtrFKACnoH  or  LicHt,  {  S)  allows  ut  (o  dispense  with  all 
lenses,  RoiHand  produced  a  (evolution  in  specltoscopic  measure- 
Dunt.  At  present  we  have  still  to  content  ourKlves  with  a 
much  diminished  intensity  of  light  when  working  with  gratings, 
but  there  is  some  hope  that  Ibe  eBons  to  concentrate  the  light 
IdId  one  spectrum  wUI  soon  be  luccesluL 

c.  An  tchelon  grating.  Imagine  a  horiiontal  section  ol  a 
beam  of  light,  and  this  section  divided  into  a  number  ol  equal 
parts.  Let  somehow  or  other  letaidalions  be  introduced  so 
thai  the  optical  length  of  tbe  successive  pacts  increases  by  the 

11  on  emergence  the  different  portions  be  bruught  together  al 

respect  simitar  to  that  of  a  grating  when  the  ntb  order  of  spectnim 
b  considered.  A.  Michetson  produced  the  successive  retarda- 
tions by  inserting  step-by-step  plates  of  glass  of  equal  tbicLness 

o(  glass  equal  to  n\  ln\,  jtiX,  .  .  .  NX.  The  opti^  eflecl  as 
regards  resolving  power  is  the  same  aa  with  a  giating  ot  N  lines 
in  the  nth  order,  but.  nearly  all  tbe  light  not  absaibed  by  the 

d.  Some  other  appliance  in  which  interference  with  king 
difference  ol  patll  is  made  use  of,  !ucb  as  the  inteifeiometer 
of  Fabry  and  fciot,  oi  Lummer'i  plate  (see  iNiEaFERENCE  oi 
Lieut). 

Tbe  iciielon  and  inleiferomeler  serve  only  a  limited  purpose, 
but  must  be  called  into  action  when  Ibe  detailed  structure  ol 
lines  i»  to  be  eaamined.  For  the  study  ol  Zeeman  eHects  (see 
Macneto-Ofucs)  the  tchcton  seems  specially  adapted,  while 
Ibe  great  [liability  of  Fabry  and  Ferot's  methods,  allowing  a 
clear  inlclpretaljon  oi  tesulle,  is  ULcly  to  secure  Ihen  perma- 
ocntly  an  tslaUished  place  in  meaturements  of  precision. 

The  powc  of  a  qiectroseope  to  perform  its  main  function, 
which  is  to  separate  vibrations  of  different  but  chnely  adjacent 
Iftquencies,  is  called  its  "resolving  power."  The  limitaiion 
ot  power  is  introduced  as  in  all  optical  instruments,  by  the 
Gnitencss  ol  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light  which  causes  the  image 
pi  an  indeGnilely  narrow  slit  to  spread  out  over  a  finite  width 
in  Ibe  local  plane  of  Ihe  observing  telescope.     The  so-called 

>  cenlral  band  limited  on  either  side  by  a  line  along  which  the 
•Michelnn.  Aitrcth'-  }*<•"■  dW).  »■  P-  3^:  A.  Schvfler, 


ensity  is  aero,  and  Ihb  band  ti  (ccompuited  by  a  number  tt 
nier  images  corre^xindlng  to  tbe  diSractiao  ol  a  st« 
age  in  a  telescopt  Lord  Rayteigh,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
It  general  discussion  of  Ibe  theory  of  the  spectiDscopc,  found 
observation  that  if  two  spectroscopic  liises  of  ftequeneic* 
and  Hi  are  observed  in  an  insUument,  they  are  just  seen  u 
o  separate  lines  when  ibe  centre  of  the  central  difiraitioo 
nd  of  one  coinddea  with  the  Stit  minimum  intensity  of  the 
ler.   In  tbaloue  the  image  of  Ibe  double  line  shows  a  diminu- 


1  thetv 


ig  the  centre,  just  si 
L  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  single  line,  and 
minimum  is  O'Si  of  that  at  thepoinl  of  maiis 
We  may'  say  tbenifore  that  if  the  dilTcr 
'quendes  n,  and  in  ot  Ihe  two  waves  k  such 
d  image  of  Ihe  slit  tbe  inlensity  at  the  minis 


the 


may  Ihen  be 

is  somelhing  arbitrary  in  tl 
importance  ot  the  question 


ol  apphcai 


O'Si,  IheKr 


the  resolving  power.    There 
inilion.  but  as  tbe  practical 

e  ciact  standard  adapted  is 
iportaace,  the  chief  consideration  being  simplicity 
an.  Lord  Rayleigb's  eipresslon  for  the  irsolving 
power  01  oidcrent  inslrumcnts  la  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  geometrical  Image  of  the  slit  is  narrow  compared  with  the 
width  ol  the  diffraction  image.  This  condition  is  necessary 
if  Ihe  full  power  of  the  insliument  is  to  be  called  into  action. 
Unfortunately  considerations  of  luminosity  compel  the  observer 
ofien  to  widen  the  slit  much  beyond  Ihe  range  within  which  the 
theoretical  value  of  resolving  power  balds  In  practice.  The 
estension  ol  the  investigation  to  wide  slits  was  first  made  by 
the  present  writer  In  the  article  "  Spectroscopy  "  in  the  9th 
edition  of  the  Encydopatdia  Britannita.  Reconsideration  vi 
the  subject  led  him  afterwards  to  modify  h 
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oft 

he  combined  image 

a  value  ol  o- 

>o  in  Ihe  centre 

between 

the  lines,  the 
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y  at  the  mai 

ma  being  unity. 

now  however 

n  the  "  purity  " 

and 

disl 

nguishitfromthemal 

Ing  power;  the 

purity  is  defined 

by 

J(n 

-n,),  where  «, 

are  the  frequen. 

ics  of  two  line* 

th 

t  they  would  ju 

tberr 

«lved  with  the 

wid  lb  of  slit  used. 

Ihe  purity  B 

resolving  power.  As  purity  sad  teialvlng  power  an  esaesiiaDy 
positivequaniiiies,  11,1a  the  above  eipressian  must  be  tbe  greater 
of  Ihe  two  frequencia.  Witb  wide  slila  tbe  dlRerence  11,-iit 
depends  on  their  width.  If  we  write  P-f  R  when  P  detwtei 
Ibe  purity  and  R  the  resolving  power,  we  may  caU  f  the  "  pnHty' 
factor. "  In  the  paper  quoted  the  numerical  values  of  ^  are 
given  for  dlSerent  widths  of  till,  and  a  table  show!  to  what 
Client  the  loss  of  purity  due  10  a  widening  ol  the  slit  is  accMn- 
panled  by  a  gain  in  lumiaotity.  Tbe  general  resulls  may  be 
summariied  as  [ollowsiif  Ibe  width  of  tbe  slit  is  equal  lo/k/^D 
(where  X  is  the  wave-length  concerned,  D  the  diameter  of  the 
collimator  lens,  and  /  its  foal  length)  practically  full  resolving 
power  is  obtained  and  a  luttber  namjwmg  nf  Ibe  slit  would  lead 
to  loss  of  light  without  corresponding  gain.  We  call  a  slit  of 
this  width  a  "  notmalslii.  "  With  a  sUt  width  equal  to  twice 
Ihe  normal  one  we  lose  t%  of  resolution,  but  obtain  twice  the 
intensity  of  light.  Wllh  a  slit  equal  in  width  to  eight  times  Ihe 
normal  one  Ihe  purity  is  reduced  to  0'4sR,  so  ihai  we  lose  raiher 
morethaD  half  tbe  resolving  power  and  increase  the  light  5-7 
times.  II  we  widen  tbe  slit  still  further  rapid  loss  of  parity 
results,  with  very  little  gain  in  lijjil,  Ihe  maifmum  luminosity 
obtainable  with  an  indefinitely  wide  slit  being  four  times  thai 
obtained  with  the  normal  one.  It  foUowa  thai  for  obsenralioM 
In  which  light  is  a  consideration  spectroscopes  should  be  used 
which  give  about  twice  Ihe  resolving  power  of  that  actually 
required;  we  may  Ihen  use  a  slit  having  a  width  of  neariy  eigbt 
times  that  of  Ihe  normal  one.  , 

^AOiP^V.  Jtom.  (tsos),  iv^KW  IC 
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(Bj  tf  million  aflAe  CarmiU  Inslilutian  of  WosUnilon.i 
The  Sun,  7th  October  iqoS,    Showing  right  and  left-hand  Sun-spot  vortices^  i^i^q  |p 
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whole  d^inutor  is  t 
by  haia  Raylcigh  in 
ol  lht"Op[icil  Coi 


ty  be  obuiDcd  nhcn  the 
,d  fuTiiwr  (u  pciaied  out 


taglta  a 


.    Then  condilion*  miy  b 


oro  used  for-  'fttellAr  purpcHO  fuilhe 

X  Idun  ACCQLiiiT  of  id  tbeir  tmutruciim 
in  t  paper  by  H.  F.  NewalL' 
uremaus  tad  SUniantiol  Watt-Lirspk.- 
iitrcDieDt  ihould  he  reductd  to  wav< 
■frequenciat    by    a  proccu  of   intcrpoUtrio 


(A(; 


a  Ibe  aive-lengthsoC  vhic 

lal  Umoo  of  Solir  R«nrcl 
equal  (o  LQ*  CQU.  A.  Pen 
lemmncr  metbotb,  h 


that  adopted  by  tbc 
eh  and  il  i:alled  ad  Angairdm 
Tot  And  C«  Fabry^  employing 
e  compaied  ihe  Mve-Leogib 

..  ...n  .^ jttndard  metre  in  Firis  uid 

ound  It  to  be  equal  to  643&-4A9A  A,  tbe  obtervatioTiB  being 
ikenindrysiiat  iB°Cand  at  aprauireof  ;6cnu.((-QgO'A6j). 
rhis  numbn  itreei  aingulirly  well  wiLb  tbat  delermined  in 
:Sr)i  by  hEichelAOD,  who  Eouod  for  tbe  aame  line  64^8-4700. 
^eroL'a  number  is  now  definitelyadoptcd  10  define  the  An^rtm, 


reve^a 


ir  prcuure  o[  the  air  in  which 
.mber  of  secondary  standards 


funhc 

to  change  slishlly  the  teinpet 

ihc  wave-length  ia  measured. 

leparated  by  ^»ut  so  A,  ana  leruaiy  wanoaiti 

ol  ficm  s  to  10  A  have  also  been  dcmaiincd. 

Ihese,  spectroscopiUs  ue  enaJilcd  to  racasuic  by 

the  mve-length  of  any  line  they  may  wlih  to  dctc 

unlsa  the  standards  used  ore  very  close  logelhr 

that  diKOveied  by  J.  F.  Hulmann.  If  D  is 
deviation  of  a  ny,  and  Di,  hn  c  and  a  an  (our  1 
equation 


length  nlih  contidenhlB  a 


ily  three  disposable  1 


t   formula,   which  in  this  form  « 


1  (orretponding  gain  in  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
Every  observer  should  not  only  record  Ihe  resolvEng  power 


ig  power  ii-(  (dnldX),  where  I  a  tbe  efleciive 

ed  by  the  eilreme  layi,  l-l,-l„  and  If,  ai  la  i 
le  prism  js  filled  right  up  to  its  refraction  cap.  1 
KS  equal  to  the  greatest  thickness  oC  tbe  mcdl 
e  use  of.  When  compound  prisms  are  used 
■  UtmOiy  Natlta  gjIS.  (1905),  65.  p.  fioj. 


for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ie 

compound  acts  in  opposition  v 
of  the  oppo^ng  portion  must 
poitrer  of  the  irhoie.    Oplid 


Hild  supply  luffidc 


lion  of  the  dispersive  properties  of  t! 

dfifdk  to  becakuIatedeasilyfordifFerent  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

The  determination  of  Ihe  purity-factor  requires  the  mennire- 
mtnt  of  the  width  oF  the  ilil.  This  is  best  ohiiliied  by  optical 
means.  The  coUlmator  of  a  sperlrosci^  should  be  detached, 
or  moved  so  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  slit 

If  a  source  of  light  be  placed  behind  the  auiilisry  slit  a 
parallel  helm  ol  fight  will  pa«  within  the  collimator  and  fall 
on  the  slit  the  width  ol  which  ia  to  be  measured.  With  fairly 
homogeneous  light  the  dlHraction  pattern  may  be  obwrved 
at  a  distance,  varying  with  the  width  of  Ihe  dit  ffom  about 
the  length  of  the  coilimator  to  one  quarter  of  that  length. 
From  the  measured  distances  of  the  diffraction  bonds  Ibe  width 
of  the  sUt  may  be  easily  deduced. 

4.  Uahuli  1/  Otrmnfim  isil  Ratiil  ef  IfsK-tntrt].— Vttuat 
obieivition  is  limited  to  the  range  ol  frequencies  to  which  our 
eyes  aie  sensitive.  DeGoing  oscillatiea  as  is  usual  in  speciro- 
wapic  meaauieinent  by  wavC'lengih,  1 


lund  tc 


[t  7J«°  t< 


surpas^ng 


to  viiual  obtervalion,  and  in 
il,  ia  the  photographic  method.  We  ace  enabled  by  m 
it  to  extend  materially  Ihe  range  of  our  observation,  especially 
if  the  ordinary  kintts  of  gfass,  which  strongly  absorb  u]trt.< 
violet  hght.  are  avoided,  and,  when  necessary^  replaced  1^ 

however,  quarts  and  even  atmospheric  air  become  strongly 
absorbent  and  the  expensive  fiuor^par  becomes  the  only  medium 
thai  can  be  used.     Hydrogen  slill  remains  transparent.     Th* 

;hat  with  the  help  of  Electroscopes  void  ol  air  and  specially 
prepared  photographic  plates,  spectra  can  be  registered  as  fat 
down  as  uoo  A.  Lyman  more  recently  has  been  able  to  obtain 
photographs  as  far  down  as  lojo  A  with  the  help  ol  a  conuvc 
grating  placed  in -vacuo. '     Although  Ibe  vibralioas  in   the 

difficult  to  Rgigter  than  those  fn  the  ulira-viotei.  Photographic 
methods  have  been  employed  successfully  by  Sir  W.  Abncy 

metric  methods  may  be  used  with  lacilily  and  advantage  in  Ihe 
investigation  of  the  distribution  ol  imensitlcs  in  continuous 
or  •eni-canlinuous  spectra  hut  dilScullies  are  met  with  In  Ihs 
case  of  line  qwctra.  Good  results  in  this  respect  have  been 
obtained  by  B.  W.  Snow*  and  by  E.  I>.  Lewb,>  lines  as  lar  as 
11,500  having  been  measured  by  the  latter.  More  recently 
F.  Paschen  •  has  further  extended  the  method  and  added  a 
number  of  infn-ied  lines  to  the  spectra  ol  helium,  aigon,  oxygen 

io,58j  a. 


nally  be 


id  Ihe  e 


of  the 

Crookes'  radi 

ometer  has  also  given  eiceUent  results  1 

the  h 

inds  of  H.  R 

ibens  and  E 

F.  Nichols.     In  the  opinio 
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writer  the  la 

ter  instrume 

nl  will  ultlmalelv  renlace  th 

ler,  its  only 

vene  the  side  of  a  vessel 

absorption.    In  orde 

ry  that  the 

should  be  linear  in  shape, 

for  the  sepantion  of  adjaceo 

lines  may  be  obtabi 

ed  if  the  lin 

HT  receiver  be  re[^ced  by 

«n  pUced  a 

the  focus  of  the  condensin 

The  sensitive 
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the  si 

t;  Its  width  will  not  air«: 

the  resolving  power  Ihoug 
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observe  up  Fa  tht  present  &re  tlioie  itcordol  bv  H.  Ruben* 
and  E.  AschlunasA^  C'oc^i  cnu.  or  610,000  A), 

J.  Ualudi  oj  Rmdaint  Gaia  Luninaui.--1i\t  ntnme  fleii- 
faility  of  lh«  phcDomena  shown  by  ivluling  ga3ca  renden  it  a 
nutttf  of  greiL  importuicc  to  cjaTnine  1b«n  under  all  possible 
condition!  of  tuQucouty,  Cues,  [ike  BlDHnph«ric  air,  hydrogen 
or  oktboa  dioude  do  not  become  luniinous  if  Ihey  are  pUted 
in  tubei,  even  wben  healed  up  fat  beyondwhite  heal  at  in  tbe 
electric  fumnce.  Thii  need  not  aeceasarily  be  inteipreled  is 
indicating  the  impoaiibilily  of  tendering  gatei  lurainoui  by 


re  only,  f. 


o  weak  t< 


detected.    When  Ihcte  is  tppreciafaie  abtoipiii 

ot  the  vipDun  of  chlorine,  bnmine,  iodine,  lulphur,  selenium 

observed  Ihnt  iodine  gives  »  afiectrum  o[  bright  bands  when  in 


is  about  ;oo°.  It  b  only  recently  that  owing  to  the  introdutlion 
ot  carbon  lubes  healed  eieciiically  the  eicitement  ol  iht  lumin- 
ous vihraiioai  of  moleculea  by  temperature  alone  has  become 
an  eSctlive  metbod  for  the  study  of  Iheir  qwctra  even  in  the 
cue  of  metalL  Hitherto  we  were  entirely  and  still  are  generally 
coufined  to  eleclTical  escitation  or  lo  diemicnl  action  as  in 
the  case  of  ilamea. 
In  the  ordinary  laboratoiy  the  Bunsen  llame  has  become 

the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  show  charsclcriitic  spectn 
when  suitably  placed  in  it.  Mote  inforouliop  nay  be  eained 
«nlh  the  help  of  Ihe  oiyhydrogeo  flami.  which  wiih  its  higher 
tcmperiluie  has  noi  been  used  as  (tequcntly  as  il  might  have 
bcpn,  but  W.  N.  Hartley  has  employed  it  with  gieai  success, 
and  in  cyanke  (a  silicate  o(  aluminium)  has  found  •  material 
which  is  infusible  at  the  lemperaiure  of  Ihis  llame.  and  is 
Iherelore  suitable  to  hold  the  substance  which  il  is  desired  to 
eiBinine.  An  interesting  and  instructive  manner  of  introducing 
salts  inlo  flames  was  discovered  by  A.  Gouy.  who  forced  the  air 
before  it  entered  the  Bunsen  burner,  through  a  spray  produce 
contsuun^  a  ult  in  soluiioii.  By  this  method  even  sucfa  melals 
«s  inn  and  copper  may  be  made  to  show  tocne  ol  Ibdr  charac- 
t«ciilic  lines  in  the  Bunsen  burner.  The  spectra  produced 
under  these  drcumsianccs  have  been  studied  in  detail  by  C  de 
Watieville.' 

Of  more  frequent  use  have  bem  dectric  methods,  owing 
lo  the  greater  imen^ty  of  the  radiations  whicb  th^  yield, 
EipcciaUy  when  large  gratings  are  employed  do  we  find  that  the 
el«lric  arc  alone  secmi  sulhcient  to  give  vibrations  of  (be 
requisite  power.  The  oieliUs  may  be  introduced  inlo  the  arc 
in  various  nays,  and  in  some  cases  wbcte  they  can  be  obtained 
In  sufficient  quantity  the  metallic  decttodea  may  be  used  in  tbe 
place  of  carbon  polfs. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  spcctia  by  the  discharge) 
from  a  Ruhmkotff  coil  or  Wimshum  machuie  needs  no  deacrip- 
lion.  The  ellocts  may  be  varied  by  altering  the  capadly  and 
sell-induction  of  the  circuit  which  conlains  the  spark  ffip.  The 
insertion  of  sclf-iiiduciion  has  the  advantage  of  avoidiog  ibe 
lines  due  to  Ihe  gas  through  which  the  spade  is  la^en.  but  it 
intmiucca  other  changes  in  tbe  nature  of  the  spark,  so  Ibal  the 
results  obtained  with  and  without  self-induction  are  not  directly 
comparable.  Count  Crimont'  has  been  able  lo  obtain  sprclro- 
acopic  evidence  of  Ibe  metalloids  in  a  Hineraf  by  employing 
powerful  condensers  and  healing  the  electrodes  in  an  oiyhydro- 
gen  flame  when  Iheio  (as  is  often  Ibe  case)  are  not  tuEBcicnlly 
conducling. 

When  tbe  lubMaacs  lo  be  eiamined  spcctnati^caUy  is  in 
solution  the  spaik  may  be  taken  from  the  aoluiion.  which  mutt 
(hen  be  used  as  kathode  o(  ait.    The  condcnaa  ■>  la  Ihia  case 
'  ll'inf,  Annolcn  IiSqS).  65.  p.  141. 
'A--.Ckm.PI.„.{ii73).2tl, 
•P*il.  Ma|,  (1B95).39.  p.460. 
'  Phil.  J-niK.   {1904).  J04,  A.  p.  139- 


not  necessary.  In  fact  better  roults  are  obtained  wilhou 
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whenever  only  si 

dectric  power  is  a 
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place  the  liquid 
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hat  the  liquid  rises  u 

it  by  capillary  ac 
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ned 

diroclly,  and  Ihe  los  ol  lighl  due  to  th 

e  passage  Ihrough 
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patliaUy  wetted  su 

face  of  Ibe  walls  oft 

c^ubeisivoidcd. 

For  the  invest  ig 

alion  ol  the  spectTi 

of  gases  at  ted 

ced 

incDrredly  called  Gcilslet  tubes)  ate  in  common  use. 

dif^ity  ol  establishing  Ihe  discharge.  In  lh(t  case  the 
introduced  by  J.  J.  Thomson  mighi  with  advantogc  t 
frequeniiy  employed.  Thomson'  places  ipheriraJ  bulb 
Ihick  ipiial  condnctoia  through  which  the  oxUlaiing  di 
of  a  powerful  ballery  is  led.  The  rapid  varialion  in  the  ii 
of  tbe  magnetic  field  causes  a  hriliiant  dectrodeless  di 
which  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  ting  pasung  neat  the  inn 
of  Ihe  bulb  when  the  pressure  is  ptopetly  adjusted.    A 


mand  of  Ihe  i 


■eatigal 


r,  for 


ariy  aU  si 


slight.  Thus£.Goldslein'wasableloshow 
Ilial  an  mcrease  in  the  current  density  is  c^ble  of  destroying 
the  well-known  spectra  of  Ibe  alkali  melals,  leplldng  them  by 

6.  Tktury  nf  Rmlialim.—Tht  genera!  lecognilinr  of  apecttum 
analysis  OS  a  mcl  hod  of  physical  and  chemical  teseirch  occuned 
simullancDusly  with  Ihe  theoretical  fovTidation  of  Ihe  coiineiion 
between  radiation  and  absorption.  Though  the  eipeti menial 
and  Iheorelical  devdopraenu  wete  not  cccesarily  dcpcndtnl 
on  each  other,  and  by  fat  Ihe  [atget  pmponion  of  ihe  subject 

of  Gustav  KiichhoH'i  thetmodynamical  invest igaliona.  there  is 
nodoubi  that  the  laiier  was,  historically  speaking,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  feeling  of  oonfdence  with  wMch  Ihe  new  brasch  ol 
science  was  recdved,  for  nothing  impresses  ihe  scientific  aoild 
more  strongly  than  just  that  little  touch  of  mystery  "hich 
Bltachcs  to  a  mathematical  Investigation  which  can  only  be 
'     -■■-■■  ....        ^  jjijji  ^^  jii^  many. 


bat  Ihe  auihot  i 
While  Bailout 
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This  lesult,  which,  scenting  the 
soluldy  opaque  enclosure  of  uniform 
DVed  by  Balfour  Slevail  fat  the  total 
ended  by  KitchhoR,  who  applied  it 

al  rigidity  as  is  sometimes  supposed) 


1  Kitd 


le  ladial 


thtough  a  pattially  traosparef 
ol  two  independent  faclois  (i)  an  absorptii 
tadiation,  and  (i)  (be  radiation  of  the  abiotbi 
takes  place  equally  in  all  directions.  It  is  as' 
the  aiaorption  is  ptopottiima]  10  the  inddcnt 
any  rate  approiimaldy)  independent  of  Ibe  1 
the  radialioD 


-estcd  in  Ictm* 
f  Ihe  Inddent 
nedium,  which 
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enlyudiitdtptiidcUoFtliatanpmtVTAatlhenidaure.  Th<i 
divmon  inLo  nbsoriiliaii  ud  rtdwiian  it  tDwmeciIint  iilftcuil 

are  placed  on  a  mcchuikal  bisia.  For  gur  pmcnl  puipose 
it  u  only  necnuiy  to  point  out  tbe  difDcutly  involved  in  the 
(Aiumplion  Uuit  tlii  ndiation  of  ■  body  is  independent  ol  the 
temperature  ot  ibe  inelosurt.    Tin  pttsqnl  writer  drew  altenlion 


to  ihii  diJG 

ully  u  far  back  as  .881,'  nhen  h 

thtdifferen 

Intensilies  of  different  spccLial  linn 

nee  (hit  in  an  enclosure  ol  uniforn 

energy  i» 

nequally  pailiiioned  between    1 

dcB««  of  freedom.     When  the  molecule  il 

ofJng  energy    he 

iiilenuly  0 

each  kind  of  ndiation  depends 

rincipilly  on  the 

ijpidily  wi 

h  which  it  can  be  renewed  by  n, 

olccular  impacts. 

The  unequ 

1  intensities  observed  indicate  a 

difference  in  the 

of  the  channels  through  which  e 

ergy  is  lost,  and 

this  need  no 

be  connected  with  the  uhioiatt  >t 

when  Lhc  body  is  kepi  al  a  uniform  ttmpc 

tature.     For  our 

!S  arc  thermal  effects  only.  Wc  gtnctslly  observe 
conditions  in  which  dissipaljon  of  energy  lakes 
not  obvious  that  we  possess  a  deHnitian  of  tern- 
,  is  strictly  applicable  to  Ihnc  cases.  When, 
re  observe  the  relation  of  the  gps  contained  in  a 
liicharge  is  passing. 


differe 


n  be  little  doubt  thai 
liom  what  it  would  b 
■e  the  1 


0  the  n 


with  tbe  lempctaiure  of  the  gas  se 
lose  some  of  its  force.  We  might  define 
cUie  of  a  Same  or  vaiuum  tube  by  the  tc 
small  totally  reflecling  body  would  tend  10  I 
the  spot,  but  this  deSnilion  would  fail  in 


ig  that  io  a  vacuum  lube  gase 
kw  (empetalum.'but  we  ire  doubtful 
is  very  helpful  tonacds  the  eluciditioi 
(ion  it  a  molecular  proceu,  and  we  ca 
a  molecule  but  not  of  i 


may  be  lumu 
whether  such 
of  our  pmbb 


wUh  1. 


trying 


therefore  take  a  cufScieoUy  large  group  of 
their  average  citergtcs  witli  tbe  average  radiation.  The  question 
arjsciwhctherin  a  vacuum  discharge,  in  which  only  a  compara- 
tively small  proporlion  ol  the  molecules  are  affected,  we  arc  to 
take  the  average  radiation  of  the  affected  portion  or  include  the 
whole  lot  of  molecules,  which  al  any  momeni  art  not  concerned 
in  the  discharge  at  all.  The  Iwoprocesteswould  lead  to  entirely 
dilTercnt  results.  The  problem,  which,  in  the  opinion  ol  the 
present  writer,  is  Ibeone  of  interest  and  hat  more  or  lets  definitely 
been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  subject,  b 
whether  the  type  of  wave  sent  out  by  *  mr^cule  only  depends 
on  the  internal  energy  o[  thai  molecule,  or  on  other  considera- 
(ioni  such  as  the  mode  of  etdtement.  The  average  energy  of  a 
medium  containing  a  mixture  of  dissimilar  eleinenlt  possesses 

We  must  now  inquire  a  tittle  more  closely  into  the  mechanical 

originates  in  a  disturbance  of  electrons  within  the  molecules. 
The  electrons  responsitile  for  the  radiation  are  probably  few 
md  not  directly  involved  in  the  ttiuclure  of  the  atom,  which 
iccording  to  (he  view  at  present  in  favour,  is  itself  made  up 
of    electrons.     At  (here  is  ondoubtedly  a  conniiion  betiwcn 
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highest  tempmlDta  M  oar  conunnid  II  b  tntU  conpsnd 
with  the  energy  of  Iranslaioty  motion,  but  as  the  temperature 
increases.  It  must  utlinately  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  if  there 
it  anywhere  such  a  temperature  as  that  of  several  million 
degrees,  the  greater  part  c^  tbe  total  energy  of  a  body  will  be 
oul^de  the  atom  and  molecular  motion  ulllmatdy  becomct 
negligible  compared  with  it.  But  these  ipecnlatioDi,  interesting 
and  importaat  as  they  ue,   lead  tu  away   from  oui  main 

Considering  the  great  variety  of  spectra,  which  one  and  Ibe 
same  body  may  poitcn,  the  idea  Uea  near  that  free  riectrons 
may  temporarily  attach  themselves  to  a  molecule  or  detach 
themselves  from  it,  thereby  alterini:  the  constitution  of  the 
vibreling  lyitem.  This  is  ntiut  likely  to  occur  In  *  discharge 
through  a  vacuum  tube  and  it  is  just  there  that  the  grtaleM 
variety  of  spectra  is  observed. 

It  has  been  denied  by  lonie  that  pure  thennal  motion  canevct 
give  rise  to  line  spectra,  but  that  eilherchenicalsction  or  Impact 
of  electrons  is  necessary  to  cidte  the  regular  oscillaiioni  whldi 
give  rise  to  line  Ipcctra.    Thete  is  no  doubt  that  the  impact 

remembered  that  all  bodies  raised  to  a  sufficient  temperature  are 
lound  toeject  electrons,  so  that  [he  presence  of  the  free  electtnnl 
it  Itself  a  consequence  of  temperature.  The  view  that  vitibic 
radiation  must  be  eidted  by  the  impact  of  such  an  eleclnm 


si  differs 


n  the  ei 


uently  been  suggested 


chemical  01' 
:reaseof 

being! 


ot  only  in  the  sense 
ises  a  suflicieni  rise  of  lemperalure  but  as  fumitbing 
:ial  and  peculiar  tbaagh  undefined  siimuhii.  An 
eipeiiment  by  C.  CUnthtr'  seems  however  to  tho* 
idialJOn  of  metallic  salts  in  a  flame  has  an  intcnsitjr 
iBl  belonging  10  it  in  virtue  of  its  temperature 
It  length  of  plalinum  wire  be  inserted  vertically  into 


»  the  1 


a  sail  of  sodium  or  lithiuT 

oltheD  lines.    7"  ' 
that  the  sodium 


bead  of 

placed  in  the  flame  the  spectrum 

traversed  by  ihe  dark  absorplioo 

cnl  with  KirchhoH's  law  and  ahowt 

flame  possesses  the  same  tclalive  radbiion 

d  ihermally  to  the 


temperature  of  Ihe  flames, 
mcnis  by  Paichen  the  radiallan  of  the  D  line  sent  oul  by  the 
sodium  flame  of  auHidenl  dcntily  is  neatly  equal  ID  (bat  ot 
a  black  body  at  Ihe  same  temperature. '  Other  more  recent 
eipecimenis  conlimi  the  idea  thai  the  radiallan  of  ffames  is 
mainly  delermined  by  their  temperature. 

The  definition  of  tempcralurc  given  above,  (bough  difficuh' 
in  the  case  of  a  flame  and  perhaps  still  admissible  in  the  case 
ot  aiv  electric  arc,  becomes  precarious  when  applied  to  the 
disruptive  phenomena  of  a  spark  discharge.  The  only  sense 
in  which  we  migh(  be  juttifiei]  in  using  the  word  tempcralurc 
here  Is  by  taking  account  of  (he  energy  te(  free  in  each  discharge 
and  distributing  it  between  the  amount  of  matter  to  which 
(he  energy  it  supplied.  With  >  guess  at  the  specific  heat  we 
might  (hen  calcuble  (he  nniinum  lempeniure  Io  which  the 
substance  mi^l  be  raised,  if  there  were  no  loss  by  radiation 
or  otherwise.  But  the  molecules  affected  by  a  spark  discharge 
are  not  In  any  tense  in  equilibnnm  as  regards  their  partition 
of  eneify  and  the  word  "  lemperatuit "  cannot  therefore  be 
applied  10  (hem  io  Ihe  ordinary  sense,  Wc  might  probably 
with  advantage  And  some  definJlion  of  what  may  be  called 
"  radiation  lempcratuie  "  based  on  therelalion  bet  ween  radiation 
ani  absorption  in  Kirchhoff's  sense,  but  further  information 
based  on  eiperimenltl  invettigalion  is  reqaired. 

7.  Li-Bill  0/  Htmcp^'-ly  "^  Sumiiurt  tf  Lim.—As  a  firA 
approximation  wc  may  say  that  gases  send  out  h< 
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imdutiom. 
time  is  docribvd  by 
t  heiog  Oit  lime  and 
that  the  ciicular  funci 
uid  unless  it  ii  lecogi 
gencLty^  conlustoa 

tion  at  B  BpedCcd  li 
equal  ion  during  a  £d 
gcncoui  vibiitioDi.     : 


miut  apply  U 


Thui  if  a 


molecule  ' 
llaled  Dco 


in  interpreting  the  pher 
I  neceuary  ta  remember  that  the 
nient,  a>  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  is  ilseU  a  pi 
dI  homogeneity  within  the  limiti  defined  by 
power.  A  ipectroxope  may  be  compared  to  i 
bamnnic  analyser  whidl  when  fed  with  an  irregular  function 
ol  one  variable  represented  by  I,  curve  aupplis  Ul  with  the  sine 
curves  Into  which  the  original  functioa  may  be  lesolved.  This 
utalogy  i)  uselul  because  the  application  ol  Fouiiec'i  analysis  to 
(he  optical  tbeory  of  spectroscopes  has  been  doubled,  and  il  may 
be  urged  in  answer  to  the  objections  raised  tbat  the  iiuirumenC 
acts  in  all  tupccls  like  a  mechanical  analyser,'  the  applica- 
bility ol  which  has  never  been  called  into  question. 

A  limit  to  homogeneity  of  radiation  is  ultimaldy  tel  by  the 
»<«al]ed  Dopplet  effect,  which  is  the  change  ol  wave-length 
due  to  the  Iraiulatoiy  motion  of  the  vibrating  molecule  from  or 
towards  (be  observer.  II  AT  be  Ihe  frequency  of  a  homogeneous 
vibration  tent  out  by  a  molecule  at  rest,  the  apparent  Irequeocy 
iiiU  be  N  (i^i/V).  where  V  ia  the  velocity  of  li^l  and  v  ii  the 
velocity  of  the  line  of  sight,  laken  *>  poiilive  if  the  distance 
from  the  observer  ineieaiti.  U  til  molecule*  moved  with  the 
velocity  of  mean  square,  the  line  would  be  drawn  out  into  a 
band  having  on  the  frequency  tctle  a  widtli  iJVi/V.  where  t 
il  now  the  velocity  ol  mean  Kpiate.  According  to  Maxwell's 
law,  however,  the  number  ol  molecules  having  a  vclodiy  in 
the  line  of  si^t  lying  between  >  and  l+dt  is  proportional  to 
c-ftUt,  where.^  is  equal  (o  i/iif;  for  fH.  we  have  Iberelore 
the  ratio  in  the  number  ol  molecules  having  velocity  N  to  those 
baving  DO  velocity  in  Ihe  line  ol  sight  *-*«"-r-|—ja.  We 
nay  thetelcre  itiU  lake  7N11IV  to  be  the  width  ol  the  band  jf 
we  define  ill  edge  la  be  the  frequency  at  which  it>  inlcnsity 
tias  fallen  10  11%  of  the  central  intensity.  Id  the  case  of 
hydrogen  tendered  luminous  In  a  vacuum  tube  we  may  put 
approiimately  u  equal  to  tooo  metres  per  second,  if  Ihe  trans- 
latory  motion  of  the  luminous  mtdecules  is  about  Ihe  nme  as 
that  at  the  ordinary  tcmperalure.  In  that  case  XrlV  or  the 
half  widib  ol  the  band  measured  in  wave  Icnglfai  would  be 
)'io'>X,or,  loi  the  red  line.  Ihe  hall  widlh  would  be  o-ou  A. 
Michelson,  who  has  compared  the  Ibeoielical  widening  wiih  that 
iound  eiperimen  tally  l^  means  ol  bis  inierlciometer,  had  to 
use  a  somewhat  more  complicated  eipraiion  lorlbeconipaiison, 
as  his  visibility  curve  docs  not  directly  give  inlensities  lor 
particulat  frequencies  but  ui  Integral  depending  on  a  range 
«[  frequency*  He  finds  a  remarkable  agrcenKni  between  the 
theoretical  and  eiperimenlal  values,  which  it  would  be  impotlanl 
to  confirm  with  the  more  suitable  instrumenlt  which  are  now 
at  our  disposal,  as  we  mighl  <n  Ihis  way  gel  an  estimate  of  the 
energy  of  tianslalory  motion  ol  the  luminous  molecules.  If  Ihe 
motion  were  that  ol  a  body  at  while  heat,  or  say  a  temperature 
«f  1000*.  Ihe  vrlociiy  ol  mean  square  would  be  1900  inetTti  per 
second  and  the  apparent  width  of  the  band  would  be  doubkd. 
Michclson's  ciperiments  therefore  argue  in  favour  of  Ihe  view 
thai  ihc  luminwcence  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  similar  to  Ihal  pro- 
duced by  phosphorescence  where  the  translatory  energy  does 
not  correspond  10  the  oscillatory  energy — but  lurther  ciperi- 
menis  are  desirable.  The  eiperimental  verification  of  the 
change  of  wave-lengih  due  to  a  lource  moving  in  Ihe  line  of 
light  has  been  reaiiicd  in  the  laboratory  by  A.  B^lopolsky  and 
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npacta,  but  the 
;idLh  of  a  line  by  diminishin 


sudden 


ion  may  aba  be  diminishfd  by 

tmbcr  of  shocks  in  a  given  tiine 
.y  therefore  expect  to  diminish  the 

yc  ol  direc 


noleculai  shock,  n 


rhich  is  commonly  called  a 
alto  aSecia  the  phase  of  vibration,  £.iperunenti  wtiicta  will 
discussed  in  {  10  seem  lo  show  that  there  is  a  dlBerence  in 
s  respect  between  the  impacts  of  limilai  and  iluae  of  dis- 
lilar  mdecules.  When  the  lines  are  obtained  under  circum- 
nces  which  tend  towards  sharpneu  and  homogcDeily  they 


One  of  the  moat  interesting  examples  is  that  lumishnl  by  Ihe 
green  mercury  line,  which  when  examined  by  a  powerfnl  Mjelon 
spectroscope  splits  up  into  a  number  of  constituents  which  have 
been  eumined  by  several  investigators.  Sin  companioni  lo 
the  main  Unei  are  found  with  comparative  ease  and  eenalniy  and 
these  have  been  carefully  measured  by  Prince  Galitiin.>  H. 
Slansfield'  and  L.  Janicki.*  According  to  Sianifield  there  are 
three  companion  \si\a  on  either  side  of  a  central  line,  which 
consists  ol  two  lines  of  unequal  brightnea*. 

8.  Ditlribatim  s/  Frt^aaaia  in  Lini  Sfiara.—U  it  natural 
to  consider  the  trequencit*  of  vibntioDS  oi  radiating  molecules 
as  analogous  to  the  different  notes  sent  out  by  an  acoustical 
vibrator.  The  efforts  which  were  consequently  made  in  Ihe 
early  days  of  spectroscopy  to  discover  some  numerical  relation- 
ship between  the  different  wave  lengths  of  Ihc  lines  belonging 
lo  the  same  spectrum  Talfaet  disre^ud  the  fact  Ihal  even  is 
acoustics  the  relationsbip  of  integer  numbers  holds  only  in 
special  and  very  simple  cases.  Some  cocroboratioD  of  the 
simple  law  was  i^parently  found  by  Johnstone  Sloney.who 
fini  noted  that  the  frequencies  of  three  out  of  the  lour  visible 
hydrogen  lines  are  In  the  ratios  >a :  37  ;  ji.  Il  other  spectra 
such  "  harmonic  "  ratioi  were  aba  discovered,  bul  tbdr  search 
was  abandoned  when  it  was  found  that.  Ihdr  nnmbrr  did  not 
exceed  that  calculated  by  the  laws  of  probability  on  the  supposi- 
tion ol  s  chance  distribution,*  Tbe  next  great  siep  wai  made  by 
J.  J.  fialmer,  who  showed  that  the  four  hydnlgen  lines  in  the 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum  may  be  represented  by  the  eqvalioa 

.-A0-4W. 
where  ft  is  the  reciprocal  ol  the  wave-fengih  snd  therefore 
proportional  to  the  wave  liequency.  and  j  successi\'ely  lakes  Ihe 


IS  fou 


include  Ihe  ultre. 


olel  1ln« 


which 


were  discovered  by  Sir  William  Hug^ns'  in  the  photogiaphi 
spectra  of  stars.  The  mosi  complete  hydrogen  spectrum  b 
that  measured  by  Evershcd'  in  the  flash  aptctrum  observed 
during  a  toisl  solar  eclipse,  and  contains  ihiriyone  lines,  all  of 
which  agree  vrilh  considerable  accuracy  with  Ihe  formula,  il 
the  frequency  number  n  b  calculated  correclly  by  reducing  ihe 
wave-lenglh  to  vacuo.' 

It  is  a  dtsracleristic  of  Balmer's  formula  that  the  frequency 
approaches  a  definite  limit  as  j  b  increased,  and  ft  was  soon 
discovered  that  in  several  other  spectra  besides  hydrogen,  series 
of  lines  could  be  found,  which  gradually  come  nearer  and  nearer 
they  become  lainler,  and  approach  a  definil 


by  a 


.    Such  serin  ought  si 


jeing 
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if  ihe  diffcrenl  forms  suggested  ai 
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tint  q(  the  form 


.   Equition(j),  which  E.C.Pick 


K  for  all  ipcctni,  and  not  obraLning  sufficicQt  agrccoxnl, 
tls  Ihc  formula.  J.  Ha[m>  tubscquenlly  ihoired  Ihat  il 
Day  difTcr  in  differcot  casca,  Ihc  cqiulion  is  a  coiuidcrablc 
irovemcnt  on  Rydbcrg'f.  ft  then  possHsa  four  adjiuLable 
■  ■■       '       '  ;  c:tpected  froi 


Ic  by  a 


ilroduci 


by  Riti,  led  Ibcrcto  ippaiCDlly  by 

M  he  Ukcs  N  la  be  itriclly  Ihc  umc  for  auelemeou  log  equation 
has  only  three  disposable  constanla  A,  a  and  t,  Il  ii  fouod 
to  be  very  maikedly  juperior  to  Ihe  other  equatioui.  Iti  chiel 
advantage  appears,  bpwcvcr,  whea  Ihc  lelaltoDsliip  between 

In  the  case  of  those  cicincnts  in  which  we  can  icpmcnt  Ihe 
Kpcclrum  most  completely  by  a  number  ol  series,  it  is  generally 
luund  that  Ihcy  occur  io  groups  o!  three  whicb  are  closely 
trilled  la  each  other.  They  wcie  called  by  U.  Kayicr  and  F. 
raschen  "  Haupt  lerie,"  "  ISI  Nebenseric,"  "  and  Nebeoserie," 
vhich    i<  commonly   translated    "  Trincipal    icriei,"    "Fiist 

cii),nntinIlf<u-rjn"^<;pn<ni4llIihnT<i;nalc»TiK 


These 


:  splils 


1  [0  the  principal  scries  than  the  first  subordinate  leiiei. 
icscnt  writer,  Ihcrelore,  in  hii  Theory  oj  Opiks,  adopted 
nt  name},  and  called  Ihe  series  respectively  the  "  Trunk," 
Main  Branch  "  sod  Ihe  "  Side  Branch,"  the  main  branch 
identical  with  the  tccand  subordinate  aeries;  Ihe  limit  of 
ncy  for  high  values  of  i  is  called  the  "  root  "  ol  Ihe  series, 
is  found  in  all  cases  that  Ihe  two  branches  have  a  common 
t  some  piHnt  in  the  truuk.  According  to  an  important 
covered  by  Rydberg  and  shortly  afterwards  indcpen- 


ng  out  oi  the  san»  root,  but  parallel  bn 
(^  difierent  though  closely  adjacent  roots.  I 
d  that  the  least  refrangible  ol  the  doublets 
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bndchts  must  acoxdhig  to  Ihe  above  law  correspond  to  the 
most  refrangible  of  the  doublcle  of  the  trunk,  and  il  Ihc  com. 
ponenis  of  the  doubleta  have  diSerent  intensities  the  atiopfer 
components  must  lie  oD  different  >idtl  in  the  trunk  and  bimnch 
series.  This  ia  conGnned  by  observaiion.  Rydberg  discovered 
a  second  relationship,  which,  however,  involving  the  assumed 
equation  conoecting  the  diScrent  lines,  cannot  be  toted  directly 
as  long  as  these  equations  are  only  approiinialc  On  the  other 
hand  the  law,  once  shown:  lo  hold  appronmatdy,  may  be  used 
to  test  the  suBiciency  of  a  particular  form  of  equation.  Tliese 
forms  all  agree  in  making  the  frequency  negative  when  1  lalla 
below  a  certain  value  if.  Rydberg')  aecood  law  stales  lh«t  i( 
Ihe  main  branch  aeries  ii  l^en,  Ihe  numerical  value  of  up., 
(orreiponding  to  if..i  is  equal  to  the  frequency  of  the  least 
refrangible  member  of  Ihe  trunk  terics. 

The  iwn  laws  an  be«  untentood  by  pvtlliig  the  equations  In 
the  (aim  given  them  by  Rydbeig. 

For  Uie  crunk  series  write 


deduced  from  the  hydrogen  leries.    At  an  CKampte  of  the  ■ 
oblaiiwd  we  eive  in  ihc  following  Table  ihc  fieuret  for  pol 
The  lia»  ol  the  trunk  Kiies  are  double  but  forihe  sake  of  si 
the  leaat  refrangible  component  is  here  omLiIed- 
Sptamm  ef  PMun'ix. 
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I  a»  easily  revened  whUe  ihoK  ol  (h« 
frnicn  mrc  ncuuiuuK.    Dbe  linH  of  tht  trunk  Kcni  to  Appear 

n  d  the  alLili  nuiali.  wc  find  ilui  the  doublci.  oT  the 
'cd.    The  rooli  of  Ihe  Ihrc*  ttriet  Ktvc  IrrqiKnciM  'which 


net  metiLIk  onhiu  hidii 
I  Ihe  cue  orihc  alkiK 

rvjxalcd  Ihr 


tDlubKn 
'  the  wholl 


iblcti  ef  the  I 
been  oinen-ed.    In  the  ipeciru: 


oE  banum  no  Kfies  hafl  yet  been  rrc<sniied.  The  ipectrum  of 
helium  li>B  been  very  eaierully  ■ttuUetrby  Ruote  and  Pauhen, 
AU  111  luie>  iminBe  llienuelvn  in  two  [amilin  oT  KtieL  in  other 


illali  mculi.    Each 


»  been  I 


Kayier' 


lofoiygrnuiTinibilyee 

"-  '"■"ini  the  jubject.  we  return  (or  a  momcn 
In  1896.  Prolcuor  £.  C.  Pickerii 
«f  ibiiUv  t  Puppu  a  <cii»  gl  li» 
limiUrity  la  Ihit  o(  hydrD|en  havin 
umininf  the  tpcctntni  rerosnited  ll 

,1u^uent°y'UnKrr.S.  '  ff '«  « 
"   iTth""         ""'"■■■'"  '" 


iiloti 


iluei  i-s.  i-s.  3-S.    A  lino»ledge  ol 
he  txiink  fecrict,  uliich  thould  be 

Tht  Icut  ntrancible  cl  the  Una  oT  thii  ki^  thimkt  have  a  wave- 
length 4bS;'M.  and  1  Mroni  line  of  Ihit  wai-clefiRth  has  indeed 
been  loiind  in  Ihe  apcctra  w  run  which  are  mjidc  up  of  briehi 


■he  Lai 


«itian  really  bdong  to  hydrogcr 
Considering  Ihe  compieuty  of  the  aubjecl  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  eHorIa  to  connect  thenrelitally  the  possible  periods 
of  the  atom  couidered  as  a  vibraling  sysLcni  have  mH  wilh  ru> 
CODsidoible  *iTr*M  Ttfo  methods  oi  iavotigalion  are  Avul- 
able.    The  one  endeavours  10  determine  Ihe  conditions,  which 


froc 


Jlcadti 


lof  vi 


uccess  by  ].  U.  Jean>,<  who  showed  that  a  shell  liki 
ioo  oi  the  alDn.  Ibe  ibelli  being  ileclrici]]/  chacged, 
■  Pnt.  Sty.  Sec.  (rvo).  Bi.  n,  11&  bbunal. 


u  of  jKifodi  not  Di^e  Ihow  ef  >  Mtto  of 
inci  such  IS  IS  pven  by  observation.  The  oLhef  method  itmrU 
rom  the  observed  vaiucfl  of  the  periods,  and  CAtabliihea  a  difl^- 
^^ial  equalwQ  from  which  tboe  periods  may  be  derived-  Thii 
s  done  in  Ibe  hope  that  lome  Iheortlical  foundalioo  may  then 

<iecke,*  who  deduced  a  differenliaJ  equation  of  ihe  loih  order. 
W\z  in  the  paper  already  mentioned  [oUows  in  the  [ooLiIeiis  of 
%iecke  and  elaborils  the  atgument.  On  the  whole  il  secros 
irobable  that  the  aystem  of  moving  dectrons,  which  accDrdin2 
o  a  modem  theory  comlitute  the  atom,  is  not  directly  COD- 
cmed  in  therma]  radiation  wbidi  would  rather  be  due  to  a  few 
nore  loosely  connected  cleelroni  banging  on  lo  the  atDiii. 
rhc  dillicully  that  a  number  of  spectmcopic  linca  s«m  to 

ly  imagining  (hat  the  atom  may  present  several  pottioni  o( 
iiuilibrium  lo  Ihe  electron,  which  it  may  occupy  in  turn.  A 
olUsIon  may  be  able  to  thtow  the 


ill  by  diBef  enl  molecules,  an 


imberof 
r  take  « 


r  Ihe  diffeif 


,      I  oblaii 

LB  period  called 


Temperature.'  If  it  should  be  confirined  that  tl* 
N  in  the  above  invesligilion  it  Ihe  lame  for  aU  eli 
be  intimately  connected  wilh  the  structure  of  the  tlcrtioD, 
At  present  Ihe  quantity  of  electriclly  il  carries,  and  also  in  mass. 
may  be  delermined,  and  n-e  cui  therefore  derive  units  of  Icnglb 
and  of  mass  from  our  electrical  measuremenls.  The  quantity 
N  may  serve  to  fii  the  Ihird  fundimcnlat  unit.  One  lurlhu 
pmnl  deserves  notice-  '  Lord  Rayleigh,'  who  has  also  in- 
vestigated vibraling  systems  giving  lerfcs  of  lines  approaching 
a  definllc  limit  of  "  root,"  remarks  thai  by  dynamicaJ  reasoning 
•re  are  always  led  to  equations  giving  ihe  squjte  of  the  period 
and  nol  the  period,  while  in  the  equalioB  representing  spectral 
series  the  iimplest  results  are  obtained  for  the  firsl  power  of  ibe 
period.    Non  ft  follon'S  from  Rydberg's  second  law  put  00  a 

posilivc    This  looks  Indeed  as  if  ihe  Iguva  of  Ihc  period  wcle 
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ng  groups  of 
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ranceofiheflutingsofcolumnj.    Hence  Ihc  name 

"fluted  spec 

ta,"  which  il  >oi 

nelimes  applied. 

Each  band. 

u  has  been  s 

aied,  is  made  up 

1  lines  indicating  highly  homo- 

of  frequencies  in  Ihese  bands  was  firat  made  by  H.  Destandrca,' 
who  found  that  ihe  successive  difiercncei  In  the  ftcqutncics 
formed  an  arilhmclicaf  progression. 

IE  I  repreienli  Ihc  series  of  inicger  numbers  the  distlibutioa 
ol  frequency  may  be  represented  by 

n-C-fB^, 
when  C  and  B  ax  conitanli .  The  brightesl  line,  for  which  i  -o. 
il  called  Ihe  "head"  of  Ibc  bind;  and  ai  i  iocreaica  the  line* 
dicninjih  in  intensity.  _  The  band  fades  lowaidi  iht  red  «  vioirt 

limei  complicatrd  by  the  fact  Oial  icviril  leis  Mlinci  itarl  from 
:j— :..,  —  ;io5,|y  jdjoinint  heads.    The  equation  which  enpreaed 

._... ,- ilyjivEBby  in  author  at  an  appmimale 

mcnisof  Kayicrand  Rungeofine  carbon 


'  Dctlandm'  law  "  1 
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ip  irith  tT»  luthsnallal  atpnaton  but  tend  1 
unparrd  wilh  Ihe  frequency  ittcK.  which  ii  B. 


oJ^trdret-tawM 


i*m  /.  w  an  additronal  comtant. 

liBvc  found  applicsUc  to  a  fcrin  of  Uiku, 
diflmncc  that  >hik  a  in  the  caie  of  Knc  t« 
term,  it  now  fonnt  the  cansMnt  on  whk-h  ^ 
ippunnce  ol  the  band  dcprndi.     Haln 

ni|;ht  to  ths  IBCC  that  it  ii  capable  of  re 
band  Hpeclra.    It  ii  no  doubt  imponanc  ti 

(hv^fni^cancdiifercncebdnglhat  In  thclincipcctniin 

cue  oF  the  band  it  in 


«  recede  Iron  the  head,  while  in  t! 


.   ■t-»-li4 


ikinf  olncrvaliDnal  veriJirjti 

..  root  lowarda  which  the  line. 

d  indcrinitely.    Thi«  fact  bridEci 

..  ..J  band  and  Mne  ipecln.     The 

leawred  on  the  Frequency  Kale  doei  k 


Picker!i<c;i 

"hTch'lhTli 

initdy.    Thi«  Fact  bridirci  ovc 

0  the  band  and  Mne  ipecln.     Tha  dii 

._, eawred  on  the  Frequency  Kale  doei  not,  occord- 

o  ihe  equal  inn.  locreaie  indcfinilciy  From  Ihe  head  downirardi, 

it  reached   when   (i+|i)>-ta.    Tim  ^ytt  ■  mi  -ralue^  (or    '• 

through  jnfinUy  and  tbe  inaBinEiin  diitance  between  the  line* 
ocrurd  there,  [T  n-c  only  auien  ptwtive  valunto  q  and  0.  the  band 
fatlci  away  Front  tbe  head,  the  linc«  at  Grat  increatEnft  in  dkaiance. 
It  appears  from  Ihe  obKTvationa  of  A.  &  IGnD,*  that  in  the  caK 

i  band  ni^hi  in  that  tase  Fade  away 


y  bo  prediclL_.    

era  frequcncieit  and  a: 


M«d,  bi 


a  accompanied  by  a  teund  td^nch 
uem  10  be  Hjfficicni  rcawn  to  adopt 


10.  Egtcls  ej  Yarying  Phyiical  ConJUiais.—Thc  ume  ipeclrum 
tn^y  >bow  di^ercjua  according  to  the  phyBicji]  condiiians 
luidcr  which  tbe  body  cmiltitig  Ihe  fipecLruni  ii  placed.  The 
main  cQectA  we  have  to  di&cus&  ared)  anymincLrica]  widening, 
(>)  ashilt  of  wavc'iengtb,  which  when  it  accompaitics  expansion 
in  both  direct  ioni  may  appear  at  an  unsytnmctrical  widcoing, 
W  a    ■ 


)  Wbcn  a  aodiiim  u 


ace  widened.    Wbeo  the  amount  al  lutr 
tube  coalaining  hydrogen  the  linefl  are  u 


'  Tniu  Kej.  Soc.  Bit*  [1905).  «i.  p.  jji. 
■  ^•ff^Tt.  Jtym.  (1 897).  6,  p. OS ;  (igsS).  8,  p 
Ibid.  [i«oi}.  14.  p.  3I^ 


Ii  Increued.  (i)  ITiideT  modenM  pituuiLa  tbe  Unei  al  hydrofea 
may  be  widened  by  powerful  sparki  taken  From  a  coDdenter. 
(if)  If  a  Ipark  be  taken  From  an  electric  condenser  through 
air,  both  Lbe  lines  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  wide  compared 


k  be  taken 


andty  of 


larly  nan 
nygenii 


(.)  II 


,£.  lithiiun,  (he 
3  ans  different  according  ai  the 
ilute.  {fl  The  relative  inlenaity 
oi  lines  in  the  spark  liken  from  metillic  polei  may  be  altered 
by  [he  insertion  of  greater  or  amailer  capadliei,  umilarly  the 
relative  intensiiiel  are  dilFerent  in  arc  and  qiark  spectra,  (f) 
Ipcrea^  piesure  nearly  alwayi  diminiihea  the  frequency 
of  vibration,  but  this  effect  is  generally  ol  a  inuUcr  oiilec  o{ 
magnitude  than  the  widening  which  lakes  place  in  the  other 
cases.  In  investigating  tbe  cQecti  of  mixture  on  the  widening 
ol  line*  in  absorption  spectrum,  R.  W.  Wood  discovered  some 
intetcstina  cfiects.  The  cadmium  line  having  a  wave-lenglb 
ol  J7fi8  A  broadens  by  pressure  equally  in  both  directions, 
but  if  mercury  be  added  tbe  broadening  is  more  marked  on  tha 
less  cefrangible  tUe. 
The  discuision  as  to  the  causa  of  this  wideniDg  hai  turned 
gLKxt  deal  on  the  question  whelhci  It  is  primarily  du 


if  dciu 


1  caused  by  the  want  oF  proper  del 

ie  oF  this  the  wiilet  of  the  present  a 

le  partly  tesponsibte,  and  c! 


.    Fort 


iblished  by  invntlgsting  the  mechanical  causes  of  thv 

ellECt  rather  than  by  applying  ictms  which  refer  to  ■  diflerent 

order  of  physical  cooceplioni. 

Tbe  Facts,  as  quoted,  point  to  the  closeness  of  the  packing  of 

dIccuIcs  as  the  factor  which  always  iccainpaniei  and  pechapl 

.uses  Ihe  widening  of  lines.    But  is  this  alone  suflicient  tA 

stily   us  in  assigning  the   widening   to  inacaxd  density? 

icrcased  density  at  the  same  temperature  mtansin  the  first 

ace  a  itduciion  of  the  average  distance  between  tbe  mole- 

ilcs,  but  il  means  also  a  reduction  in  the  mean  Free  path  and 

1  increase  in  Ihe  number  of  impacts.    The  question  is:  which 

Ihese  three  factors  is  significant  in  the  explanation  of  the 

ing?    If  it  is  the  average  distance  irrespective  of  length 


of  in 


should  b( 
is  the  nur 


>n  could  not  be  settled  by  eipctlincnti  nude  at  th 
ature,  and  iC  the  temperslure  is  altered  the  que: 
cated  by  the  distinction  which  would  probabiy  1 
wn  between  Ihc  number  of  collisions  atid  their  int 
mentally  we  should  be  confined  to  a  strict  invest 
hrplion  spectra,  because  in  the  electric  discharge  te 


»ily  are  j 


asilyrr 


of  dertsity  and 
>ut  ol  account  the  pressure  shift,  the  cases  U)  and  (/) 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  closeness  of  picking  of  iinrifdr 
molecules  vhich  isedective.e.;.  the  number  of  oxygen  molecules 
a  cubic  centimetre  determines  the  width  ol  the  oxygen  lines, 
lough  nitrogen  molecules  may  be  mined  with  Ihem  without 
Latcrially  aFlecling  the  appearance.  Experiment  (c)  it,  however, 
:ncraliy  taken  to  mean  that  this  closeness  of  packing  cannot 
:  the  sole  determining  cause,  for  it  is  argued  that  if  a  closed 
kcuum  tube  can  show  both  wide  and  narrow  lines  according 
1  the  mode  of  discharge,  density  alone  cannot  account  for 
le  change.  Bui  this  argument  is  not  conclusive,  tor  though 
le  total  number  ol  hydrogen  molecules  Is  fixed  when  the  gu 
enclosed,  yet  Ihc  number  ol  luminous  molecules  may  vsry 
ith  the  condition.  Those  that  are  Dot  luminous  may.  U 
they  d 


^Vhen 


t  fror 


I,  behave  h'ke 


aining  hydrogen,  increase  ol  current 
Ihe  uumbci  ol  ions  which  take  part 


6a8 
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b  the  disdikTse,  «c^  within  Ibt  region  ef  the  kathode  gioir. 
Each  molecule  need  not  ndiile  with  incieued  energy,  but  the 
more  biiUiant  emiaion  of  light  nay  be  due  to  the  greater 

at  which  Is  altered  by  vaiying  the  cnpacily,  we  are  unable  lo 


n  the  ( 


isity  of  I 


Huggini^  with  (he  apectnim  ol  calcium  are  aignihcant  in 
BuggKTing  that  it  is  realty  the  densily  which  a  also  the  dpter- 
mining  ficior  in  ca»i  where  diSerent  concen  tiaiion!  and  diSerenl 
■park  dlKhargn  produce  &  chungt  in  the  relative  intensities 
ol  different  lino. 

The  widening  of  lints  docs  not  lend  itielf  easOy  to  accurate 
measurements;  more  precise  numerical  data  are  obtainable  by 
tile  study  of  the  ilbplacementi  consequent  on  increased  density 
which  were  discovered  and  studied  by  W.  }.  Humphreys  and 
J.  F.  Mohlcr.  Id  the  original  eiperiments'  the  pressures  could 
only  be  increased  to  i  j  almosphcrcs,  t>ut  in  a  more  recent  work 
HumphrcyB*  and  independently  DuKdd,  were  able  to  use 
pressures  up  to  loo  aioMHpheres.  The  change  of  frequency 
(dn)  lor  a  series  ol  lines  which  behave  similarly  is  apprmimitely 
prnponiona]  to  the  frequency  <■■)  so  that  we  can  take  the  fraction 
Jh/ii  as  a  measure  of  the  shift.  It  is  found  that  the  lines  of 
tlie  same  element  do  not  all  show  tlie  sa.ne  ihilt,  thus  the 
calcium  line  at  411]  is  displaced  by  9-4  A  by  rco  atmospheres 
pressure,  while  Ibe  H  and  K  lines  are  only  displaced  ihrough 
about  half  that  amount.  Ouffield  God*  that  the  inM  tines 
divide  themselves  into  three  groups  with  presanre  shifts  which 
are  approiimalcly  in  the  ratio  1:1:4.  Cuiiousty  enough  this 
is  also  approximately  the  ratio  ol  the  displacements  found  by 
Humphreys  in  the  trunk  series,  the  side  branch  and  main  bnnch 
(d  the  order  named,  in  cases  where  these  displacements  have 
been  measured.  It  was  believed  that  band  spectra  did  not 
■how  any  pressure  shift,  until  A.  Dufour*  discovered  that  the 
lines  into  which  the  band  spectra  of  the  fluoride*  of  the  alhalltie 
earths  may  be  resolved  widen  towards  the  red  under  increased 
pressure. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  CAUSes  which  may  aSect  the  homo- 
geneity of  radiation.  We  have  lint  the  Doppler  eSecI,  which, 
according  to  Michelson's  experiment,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
limit  »l  very  low  pressures,  but  it  is  100  ^mall  to  account  for  the 
widening  rtiich  is  now  under  discussion.  We  have  further  to 
consider  (he  pouibility  ol  sudden  changes  ol  phrase  during  an 
encounter  between  two  molecules,  and  we  can  easily  form  ao 
enimate  of  the  amount  of  apparent  widening  due  to  this  cause. 
It  is  found  to  be  appreciable  but  amaller  thaa  the  observed 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  pressure  shifts  A.  Schuster' 
suggested  (hat  the  proximity  ol  molecules  vibrating  in  the  same 
period  might  be  the  cause  of  the  diminished  frequency,  and 
suggested  that  accotdbig  to  this  view  the  sbills  would  be  similar 
il  the  increase  of  density  were  produced  by  the  prejcncc  ol 
molecules  of  a  different  kind  from  those  whose  lines  are  being 
examined.  Though  there  is  no  absolutely  conclusive  evidence, 
DO  enpetimeots  hitherto  have  given  any  indication  thai  the  luture 
at  the  gas  producing  the  pressure  has  any  effect  on  the  amount 
of  shift.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald'  suggested  as  an  alternative  eiplaoa- 
tion  the  change  ol  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium  due  lo 
Increased  den^ty.  J.  Larmor'  developed  the  same  idea,  and 
arrived  by  a  very  timple  method  at  an  approximation  eslimale 
of  the  shift  10  be  expected. 

tl  the  medium  which  contdns  the  vibration  !•  divided  into  a 
nhere  equal  to  t  timet  the  nolecular  vibnlion  ovltide  ol  which 
tlie  effects  of  these  nwleculea  nay  be  avenged  up,  to  r1a(  id 


■  Fnc.  Raj.  Sa.  USuj),  6 

•  Aimpltyi.  Joun.  (iSrt) 

•  Ibid.  «90T).  16.  p.  >1 

'  Cim^i  rtnim  (1908).  I4S. 


P-4M- 


ualforru  and  equal  to 
nsed  in  rhe  ratio  of  1 

■imiJc  douldet,   bin  ir 


the  irequeiKy  of  the  vibration  is 

.root  ol  1-*— "(l-K- 

r  which  ia  1  If  the  vibration 
I  higher  imeser  value.  II  I 
unity,  the  pressure  >hil(  islt"*' 
(hat  for  diRcrent  valuo  ol  h.  (hi 


frequency.    It  would  tberelarc  -----  "-  ■--     —   - 
rejJace  1-K-'  by  0.'-i)/i.', 
but  Oiia  evpression  involves  ihc  wave  propAgJ 
-ninf.iH^Tig  with  free  periods  ol  the  molecules.   CIcb 
the  absorptive  band  i^  \as  bi^  posit 


,  and  if  the  al 
icy  would.  <- 


wuld  expect  a^band  in  place  of 
nx09(  imense  portion,  which  ia  what  v 


:  (he  1 


menl  oi  tl 


The  effects  of  resonance  have  been  studied  theoretically  by 
Wnce  Giliuin'  and  later  by  V.  W,  Ekman.'  The  latter 
ibtains  tcsulls  indicating  no  displacement  but  a  widening. 
He  concludes  an  interesting  and  important  investigatioD  by 
easons  lor  believing  that  the  centre  of  a  widened  line 
radbtes  with  smaller  energy  than  the  adjacent  pans.  Hence 
rent  reversals  so  frequently  observed  in  the  centre  ol  a 
line  may  not  be  reversals  at  all  Init  due  to  a  reduction 
isily.  Ekman  quotes  in  support  an  observation  due 
Young,  according  (o  which  the  dark  line  observed  in 
re  ol  each  component  of  the  sodium  doublet  io  a 
lumcr  is  IrampartrU  to  a  radiation  placed  behind.  It 
3t  be  dilEcult  to  decide  whether  the  reversals  are  leal 

g  the  consideration  of  radical  changes  of  a  vibrating 

which  Tiave  been  observed  in  (he  appearances  of  spectra  under 
[parking  conditions  are  probably  lo  a  large  extent  due 
nces  in  the  quantities  ol  material  etamined,  though 

temperature  must  alter  the  violence  of  (he  impact  and  thtm 
possible  effect  due  to  a  diflerence  ia  the  impact  according 

as  the  vibrating  system  collides  with  an  electron  or  with  a  body 

of  atomic  dimensions. 

A.  Schuster  and  G.  A.  Hemsolech  have  observed  that  the 

insertitm  of  1  self-induction  in  a  condenser  discharge  ahnosl 

entirely  obliterates  the  air  lines,  and  the  same  effect  is  pnjduced 

by  diminishing  the  spirit  gap  sufficiently.    The  explanation  o( 

the  metallic  molecules  have  not  sufficient  time  to  difl^use  through 
the  spark  gap;  hence  the  discharge  is  carried  by  the  gas  in 
which  il  takes  place.  When,  however,  the  lime  of  discharge  il 
lengthened,  (he  conditions  of  the  arc  are  more  neatly 
bed.    When    the   spirit    gap    is    1      "      ' 


n  ol  11 


meul  fa 


if  eilint 


without  the  introduction  ol  ft 


EnSanad  lines  are  lines  which  appear  chiefly  Dear  the  pole 
when  strong  spark  discharges  are  used.  Theirprescneeindicaiei 
the  characteristic  difference  between  the  sptA  and  the  are. 
The  name  is  due  lo  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  who  has  studied  these 

tance  In  Inlerpreting  stellar  spectra.  These  lines  in  the  case 
of  the  spark  cannot  be  due  entirely  to  Ihe  increased  mass  of 
vapour  near  the  poles,  but  indicate  a  real  change  ol  ipectrun 
probably  connected  with  a  higher  temperature. 

•  Wiii.  An*.  (ia)S).  S6-  P-jK,^,  J ,  . 

•  ,ii».  d.  PI,,,.  {I  wrx4.<pj**'^  iL 
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II.  UiHeciJor  reIiKi7*M.— A.  Sdrarttr  ind  G.  A.Hemttlecb' 

ITC  projected  [ram  cneiallic  poles  when  a  itiODg  spark  is  passed 
through  Ihe  ait  inicrval  which  Kpuata  the  poles.  The  roeihod 
ufopled  consisted  In  photoeraphing  ibe  (peEitmm  on  a  film 
which  was  kept  m  rapid  moLian  by  being  atlAched  to  Ehc  iront  of 
■  rotating  disk.  The  vebdlies  ranged  iiom  about  400  to  i(ico 
mclies,  the  metals  of  small  alomic  weight  ^ving  as  a  lulc  the 
■     ■  '  nelals,  notabl/ bismuth ,  the 


asuredwa 
only  on 


idiltctc 


a  dilfcn 


and  Hemulech  wcie  not  aH 
onGrmnl  and  eitepded  by  th 


a  diBcr  with 
ly  conducted 


have  furlher  been 

o(  ].  T.  Royds  made  with  the  same  loiating  disit,  but 
p^ved  oplical  appliances-  Tbc  pholographa  taken  by  Royds 
show  Ibe  separate  oscillations  of  each  spark  discharge  even  when 
the  circuit  only  contained  the  unavoidable  capacity  of  the  leads. 
It  wa«  found  that  dnhng  the  successive  elcctrii^  crsdllations 
the  metallic  lines  can  be  observed  to  itrelch  faithei  and  faither 
away  from  the  poles,  thus  giving  a  measure  of  tbc  gradoal  di?a- 
sion  of  the  metal.  The  snbject  uranis  fuithei  iavestigation, 
especially  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  conoeiion  between  tie 


tricaUy 


the  probability  tl 
electrified  and  pb.. 


that  the  pmjecled  metallic  patlii 
part  in  the  discharge. 
II.  Tit  Zcrman  fijtfi.— The  change  of  freque 

WAS  discovered  by  P.  Zeeman,  and  the  observe 
of  the  components,  are  all  beautifully  eapbinc 


alH.A.Lorent: 


rofdi 


cases  where  a  line  when  looked  at  equatoiially^ilits  into  a  tripli 
the  ratio  of  Ihe  charge  to  the  mass  is  found  by  Lotenli's  theo 
10  be  equal  lo  that  observed  in  the  carrier  of  Ibe  kathode  ra 
shows  thai  in  these  cases  the  electron  moves  as  an  indepeodc 
body  nnd  is  not  linked  in  its  motion  10  other  electrons.  ( 
Ihc  other  hand,  most  of  the  lines  show  a  moie  coraplicai' 
structure  in  the  magoelic  field,  suggesting  a 


e  free  corpuscle.     The  . 


n  has  b 


fully  discussed  by  C.  Runge  in  the  second  volume  of  Kay: 
Handlmili  (see  (Iso  Maoneio-Ofiics]  ,  and  we  may  therefore 

Preston  that  all  the  lines  of  Ihe  same  series  show  identical 
elTccis  when  measured  on  the  frequency  scale,  and  the  fact 
recently  announced  by  Ruoge'  thai  even  In  the  more  compli- 
cated cases  mentioned  tooic  simple  relation  between  the 
distances  of  the  compooents  exists.  If  d  is  the  distance  shown 
le  nonnal  triplets  the  lype  of  separation  observed  In 


leDiSh 


50/3,  while  the  type  of  D,  1 


la/j,  40/3.    !□  all  observed 


1  not  as  a  rule  give  the  Zeeman  eSect,  and  Ibis  teems  ti 
leaed  with  their  freedom  from  pressure  shifts,  for  whei 
had  ihown  that  tbc  bands  of  the  fluoride  of  calciun 
snsilive  to  lbs  magnetic  field,  R.  Roui*  could  ahoi 

dauifiaiiiim  0/  S^«*rii.— The  interpretation  of  spcctro 


•  AiUoplrifi.  J«im.  (1901).  14,  p.  rl6. 

'  Fkyi.  ZtOiclvijI,  B.  p.  iij. 

'  Pr«.  Key.  Soc.  (1909),  tl.  p.  JIS. 


•a  first  tnnouiicfd  thdr  discovoy.  for  aourding  lo  Ihdr 
every  combination  of  an  element  showed  the  characterislic 
spectrum  of  its  (snstitueDl  atoms;  it  did  not  matter  according 
ID  this  vieii  whetlMr  1  salt,  t^.  sodium  chloride,  introduced 
into  e.  daiqe,  was  dissociated  or  not,  oi  in  either  cue  the  spec- 
lium  observed  woukl  be  tbaC  of  sodium.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  compounds  possess  their  own  characteiistic 
ipcctta,  and  that  an  element  may  give  under  q>eda]  conditions 
sf  luminosity  several  diflcient  spectra.  When  we  now  speak  of 
the  identification  of  ttMCtrs  we  like  to  include,  wherever  possible, 
[he  identification  of  the  particular  compound  which  is  luminous 
and  even — though  we  have  only  begun  to  make  any  progrea 

electronic  slates  which  yield  the  diSerent  spectra  oi  the  same 

One  preliminary  question  must  first  be  disposed  of.  The 
[act  that  the  gtsei  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  are  not 
rendered  luminous  by  being  heated  in  a  tube  to  a  temperature 
welt  above  a  white  heat  has  often  been  a  stumbling  block  and   ' 
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band  spectra,  hut  as  these  split  up  into  fine  lines  the  pas^ibitity 
of  homogeneous  radiation  in  pure  thermal  oscillaiion  may  be  con- 
sidered as  established.  Paschen'a  observations  origiiiated  fn  the 
desire  to  decide  the  question  raised  by  E.  Piingsheim,  who,  by  a 
series  of  experiments  of  undoubted  merit,  tried  to  establish  that 
the  emission  of  Ihe  line  spectra  ol  the  alkali  metals  was  invari' 
ably  associated  with  a  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxide.  Piing- 
sheim  seems,  however,  to  have  modified  his  view-in  so  far  as  he 
now  seems  to  consider  that  the  qxctra  in  questioo  might  btt 
obtained  alio  in  Other  ways,  and  to  attach  importaace  to  the 
process  of  reduction  only  in  so  far  as  It  forms  an  eSective  inciter 
of  the  particular  tpeclra.  In  spite  o(  Ihe  fact  that  C.  FredeD- 
bigen  has  recently  attempted  to  revive  Prinfsheiin's  origina] 
views  in  a  modified  form — substituting  oxidation  for  reduction — 
we  may  conuder  it  as-generally  admitted  that  the  Oligia  of 
spectra  Ues  with  vibrating  systems  which  are  definite  and  not 
dependent  on  the  method  of  incitement.  These  systems  aty 
only  be  semi-stable,  hut  they  must  laat  a  suiBcienc  length  at 
'  :nglh  correqionding  to 


'  of  the  Une- 


there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  a  particular  spectrum  belongs  to  a  compound  body 
or  lo  one  of  the  elements  composing  the  compound.  Thus  one 
of  the  most  common  spectra  is  that  seen  at  the  base  of  every 
candle  and  in  every  Bunsen  burner.  Everybody  agrees  that  ■ 
carbon  is  necevary  for  its  appearance,  but  some  believe  it  to  be 
due  to  a  hydrocarbon,  others  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  others  to 
volatilized  carbon.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  lileratuie  on  Ihe 
subject,  but  in  spile  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  luminoui 
carbon  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  carbon  flame, 
the  evidence  seems  to  show  thai  no  other  element  is  DCcessaiy 
for  its  production  as  it  is  found  in  Ihe  speclrum  of  pure  carbSD 
tetrachloride  and  certainly  in  casea  where  chlorine  is  excluded. 

appear  in  the  electric  arc:  it  Is  most  trcquenily  ascribed  to 
cyanogen,  but  occasionally  also  to  carbon  vapour. 
Compounds  generally  ^ow  spectra  of  resolvable  bands,  and 
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fl  an  elcmenUTy  body  ihoira  t  Epectnim  «f  the  lame  type  ire 
in  probibiy  jusiifisd  fn  nauming  iL  to  be  dueioacDRipteiinole- 
tule.  But  that  il  may  be  gii-en  by  Ihe  oidlnary  diatomfc 
molecuk  b  elemp1i6ed  by  oiygm,  *hich  giva  in  Ihkk  layers 
by  absoTption  one  ol  tiie  typical  Hts  of  band£  which  wtre  used 
by  DejkndreJ  and  others  to  invstigate  the  liwi  of  dislribulion 
o(  [requendei  These  bands  appear  in  the  lolaT  speilnim 
as  ve  obKTve  it,  but  are  due  to  absorplioa  by  tbe  oiygan 


in  the  ytLloia 


aby  II 


appear 


Und 


s,  (c)  a 


E  ilieir  m 


k  puacs  through  oxygen  at  atmospheric  preuuref 
rum  of  band)  seen  In  the  kathode  glon.  We  bave 
ve  distinct  tpectn  of  oiygen  apatt  from  the  abaoip- 
a  of  oione.  To  etplain  ihi»  great  variability  of 
ii  effects  we  may  elilier  adopt  the  view  thai  mole- 
I  of  semi-stable  natute  may  be  found  In  vacuum 
tubes,  or  that  a  molecule  may  gain  or  k>se  one  OT  nwre  additional 
electrons  and  thus  fotm  nev  vibrating  systems.  Il  seemed  that 
■n  jmpartint  euide  to  dear  our  notion)  in  this  direcliao  could 
be  obtained  through  the  dijcoveiy  of  J.  Staik,  who  eiirained 
the  ipeclr*  o(  the  ao-cslled  "canal-ia>i"  (CemilalraUin). 
These  rays  ate  apparently  the  trajectories  of  poHtivcly  charged 


iif  the  c 


r  of  magnitude  of  th 


menis  could  be  observed.  The  conclusion  seemed  natural  that 
Ihe  spectra  which  showed  the  Dopplcr  ellecl  were  due  to  vibra- 
tory systems  which  had  an  excess  of  positive  charge.  More 
detailed  eiarainations  of  Ibe  "  canal-rays  "  by  J.  J.  TbomioD 

and  chargfll  moicculea  in  a  relative  proportion  which  adjusts 
ftsdf  continuously,  so  that  even  neutral  molecules  may  partake 
of  the  translalofy  motion  vhich  they  gaitied  while  carrying  a 
charge.  No  conclusion  can  therefore  be  drawn,  as  Stack'  has 
more  recently  pohiicd  out,  fetpeciing  the  charge  of  the  mole- 
cule which  emits  the  obietved  spectrum.  Nevettbclcss,  the 
subject  is  well  worth  turthn  Investigitloa. 

I^wiooi  to  Stark's  investigation  P.  Lenard'had  concluded 
Ibat  the  cartieraol  certain  of  the  lino  of  the  flime  spectra  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  positively  cfiarged.  He  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  lines  of  the  trunk  series  I0  which  he  assigns  neutral, 
and  the  Lnel  of  cutien  ihe  two  branch  seiis  of  which  are 
eleclrically  cbacgcd.  The  aumcHcal  rdalions  existing  between 
the  trunk  aerie*  and  the  braAch  serii-s  make  il  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  thit  they  bdon^  to  diFfcrent  vibrating 
■ystemi.  But  white  we  ^uld  undoubtedly  hesitate  on  this 
ground  to  adopt  Fredcnhagen's"  view  that  Ihe  two  branch 
■eiiel  belong  to  Ihe  element  IikU  and  the  trunk  series  to  a 
proceu  id  oddation,  we  canuoi  preu  the  argument  against 
the  view  of  Lenaid,  because  the  addition  or  suhiraclion  of 
an  doctron  introduces  two  vibrating  lysiems  which  are  tlill 
connected  with  each  other  and  some  numerical  rtlaiionship  Is 
probable.  Whatever  ideas  we  may  form  on  this  point,  the 
ob«ervat»ni  of  Stark  and  Segl'  have  shown  thai  there  is  a 
Dealer  effect,  and  Ibcrefore  a  positive  charge,  for  one  of 
the  lines  of  the  trunk  series  of  polaaiium,  and  EL  Dom*  has 
d  the  Dof^ler  effect  with  a  number  of  lines  of  hcli 
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le  difficulties  in  tbe  phenomena  prcsentol 
e  have  seen  that  the  radiation  of  ladiiilli 
ity  corresponding  to  that  of  Ihe  pure  thn- 
Icmpcratuie  of  the  flame,  other  flames  not 
?f  cblorine  In  hydrogen)  do 
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^m.    In  the  light  of  oui  present  knowledge 

the  different  behaviour  in  tbe  peculiarity  of 

ioniie  the  metallic  vapour. 

and  WiufiBreKejitt— When  a  simple  peti- 
mic  mrcr  acLi  on  a  system  capable  of  oscillatory  motion  the 
ultimate  forced  vibration  has  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the 
impressed  force,  but  the  ultimate  state  is  only  reached  tbeOTeti< 
cally  after  an  infinite  time,  and  if  meanwhile  the  vibrating  syMea 
suffers  any  perturbationi  its  free  periods  will  at  once  assett 
thenudvea.  Applying  the  reasoning  to  the  case  of  a  bomo- 
geiteou)  radiation  traversing  an  absorbing  medium,  we  realUt 
that  the  mutual  disiutbancei  ol  the  molecules  by  collision  er 
otherwise  must  bring  Id  the  free  period  of  the  molecule  whalevs 
the  incident  radiation  may  be.  Il  i>  juit  In  tbis  degndalion  of 
the  original  period  that  (aetording  to  the  preatnt  writer)  the 
main  phenomenon  of  absorption  consists."  With  most  boiUcs  the 
degradation  goeion  rapidly  and  the  body  mainly  radiates  accord- 
ing to  its  temperature,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  these  iaiff- 
mediate  stages  can  be  observed  and  tbe  body  Mems  thea  u  be 
luminous  under  the  Influence  of  the  Incident  radiation.  Swb 
bodies  are  said  to  be  fluoracent,  the  degradation  of  moiica 
towardsthat  determined  by  Its  (empeAture  giva  liseto  tbe  law  cf 
Stoks,  the  fluorescent  light  being  In  nearly  all  coses  of  lown  Irr- 
quency  than  the  Incident  light.  With  absorbing  gasa  we  sbouli 
expect  the  degradation  to  proceed  more  slowly  than  with  liquids, 
and  hence  Ihe  discovery  ol  E,  Wiedemann  and  Schmidt'  that  the 
polusium  an  fluorescent.  Imporl 
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sponding  effect.  If  the  forced  vibration  is  suddenly  itoppcd,  the 
free  periods  will  appear  but  not  necessarily  with  the  taine 
intensity,  when  the  period  of  tbe  original  forced  vibniim  it 
altered,  lliere  cannot,  however,  be  a  question  that,  u  R.  V 
Wood  remarks,  the  careful  Investigation  of  these  phenanteiui  b 
likely  to  give  us  an  innght  into  the  mechanism  of  radiaiioa. 

PheipkffrrKryai  (f.e.)  can  only  be  here  alluded  to  ia  f>rdeT  ti 
dnw  attention  to  the  ficHffmniBstudied  by  Sir  Wflliam  Cmoks 
and  oihcn  in  vactmm  lubes.  When  kathode  rays  atrikr  cenais 
substanca,  tbcy  emit  a  phoq)bor«cenl  light,  Ibe  ^etxtomarpt. 
investigation  of  which  shows  inleresting  eflccta  wbicb  an 
important  e^^iedally  as  indicating  the  influence  of  sli^ 
admiitutu  of  impulilin  on  the  luminescence  It  tboeild  be 
meniiooed  that  the  infra-red  rays  have  a  remarkable  damping 
effect  on  tbe  phenomena  of  pbo^>hoiaeence,  >  fad  which  baa 

■  Schuner,  nrery  el  Opiia.  p.  154. 
'   Warf.  Aaa.  (l89<).  S7.P-W 

•  R.  W.  Wood  and  fioore.  Aonfliyi.  Jttn.  figoj),  la,  p.  gt, 
R.  W.  Wood  and  Moore,  /«>(.  Jfag.  (1903).  to.  p.  S'S- 
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liliriiy  betwHa  diScrent  campouDdi  ol  Ihc  umedtDitnl. 
e  spectra,  foi  uhiidcc,  ot  Lhr  oiidd  ind  Iwloid  ulu  ot  the 
aline  eanhi  show  great  memblance  to  each  oifaer,  tiic  baiKb 
ng  similai  and  timilirly  placed.  Aa  Ibe  domic  wdghi  oI  the 
nid  jncreuei  the  ipeciniin  is  displaced  towitdt  the  led. 
t(  it  in  Ike  caie  ol  the  aburplion  qiKlra  oI  liquidi  Ihal  we 
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ii  the  cflect  ol  t. 
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lowardslberedhy  the  tolveDt, 
and  that  the  displacement  wai  Ike  greater  the  greaitr  the  diipei- 
live  power  ol  the  solvent.  This  law  cannot  be  niainiaincd  in  iu 
feneraliiy.  but  nevenhelcia  highly  diipenive  lubtiances  like 
carbon  fc^ulfAUIe  are  alwaya  lound  to  produce  a  greater  shift 
than  liquids  ol  unalier  dispcriioo  like  water  and  alcohoL  la 
these  cases  the  toivcnt  teems  lo  act  lite  an  addition  to  the  mass 
oi  the  vibrating  iystem.  the  quasi^claatic  lonxi  irmaining  the 

Dr  }.  H.  Gladstone,*  at  an  early  period  of  spectroscopy, 
eiamincd  the  ibioipiioa  spectra  ol  the  ulutiofl  ol  sails,  each 
constituent  ol  which  wv,  coloured.  He  concluded  thai  gcncraUy 
but  not  invariably  Ibe  fidlowing  law  held  good:  "  ^Vhen  an 
acid  and  ■  base  combine,  each  oi  which  has  a  dIBeient  inSiience 
on  the  rayi  ol  Ugfal,  l  solution  ol  the  resulting  salt  will  Iranimit 
only  ihoie  tiys  which  are  not  absorbed  by  either,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  are  iranunitied  by  both,"  He  mentioned  ti  an 
important  exception  the  case  of  ferric  lerrocyanide,  which. 
when  dissolved  in  onlic  add, 
diner,  though  the  ume  rays  I 
and  by  ferric  ulu.  Sorei  has  c 
rays,  Dr  GlidHone'i  concltniont 
the  absorption  spcclia  of  diflr 


ibsorbed  both  by  je 


Thecl 


ol  pDia^um  and  ammonium,  vcre  found  to  give  the  >i 
alaoiplion  Jpcctram.  Not  b  the  effect  ol  these  chromalea  c 
fined  to  the  blocking  out  simply  ol  one  end  of  the  spectrum 

which  seem  unchanged  in  position  il  one  ol  Ihe  above^mcnlio 
chromatel  is  replaced  by  another.  Chromic  acid  ilscll  shoi 
the  bands,  but  less  itisttnctly,  and  Soret  don  not  consider 
purity  ol  the  acid  sufficiently  proved  to  aUow  him  lo  draw  i 
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might  p< 


ined  by  dissociation,  ihi 
g  no  marked  eHect  on  the  spectra.    In  1871  W.N.Hartley 
ingdon  eianuned  by  photographi 


absorption  spectra 
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increased  number  of  carbon  atoms  increases  the  absorption  at 
the  most  refrant^ble  end.  The  fact  thai  bcniene  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  remarkable  for  theii  powerful  absorption  of  the  most 
retrangible  niys,  and  lor  some  chancierislic  absorption  bands 
appearing  on  dilution,  led  Hartley  to  a  more  eitended  eiamina- 
tioB  of  some  ol  the  more  complicated  organic  tubXances.  He 
'       '  '  ■  c  absorption  bands  are  only  produced  by 
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that  the  spectra  an 

and  particularly  ol 


establishing  thei/  identity." 

We  can  only  briefly  refer  to  an  important  investigation  ol 
Sir  William  Abney  and  Colond  E.  R.  FcMlng,  o'bo  eumlned 
the  iaiii-red  absorption  ol  a  number  of  substances.  We  may 
quote  one  of  ibe  principal  cooduiioiis  at  which  ihcy  airived;— 


>-drocarbon  gioup. 
iiibleic 


L  There 


._   binds.    HI 


y  be  bonded.    The 


(ocether  with  other*  about  ooo.  and  il  the  Gnr  be 
t  (oUowt  that  tb*  diMlKtivc  mark  ol  the  iwlKal 
I  Gonneeied  wiU  be  lound.  Thue  m  the  etbyl  teriea 
xption  al  740,  and  a  characteristic  band,  one  edge 
91  and  the  other  at  910.  II  we  find  a  body  contain- 
djrpiion  and  a  bind  with  the  moel  rdran^Ee  edge 
»gi.  or  with  the  leaB  refrangible  edge  lerminatiBg 

ive  an  ethyl  radical  preieBi. 

e  crucial  line  is  at  te;.    II 
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_  ..  leems  hifhlv  probable  by  fhis 
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The  detection  ol  Ihe  pR>- 
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delicate  mode  of  analyiu  thai  .   .  . , . 
hydrogen  which  is  rcpwed  may  be  ideniilie^ 

undecided,  and  it  may  lie  ^-ell  that  we  ma 

at  present  is  in  eihj'l  bromidt.  in  .      .      ,. . 

Is  curtailed  in  one  vinf;.  The  diffeience  between  amyl  iodide  and 
amyl  bromide  is  not  su^cienily  narked  10  lie  ol  any  value." 

The  absorption  spectra  of  cobalt  and  didymium  salts  also 
oHer  many  striking  eiamplei  of  minor  changes  produced  In 
spectra  by  combinaliot)  ud  tolulion,  (A.  S.*) 

^  W"'"'.— Spccirompea  may  be  divided  into  two  claim; 

■ ""  '^  '''~- ""  '  yjfis 

liquid-     Liquid  priMit,  bom'ever,  antler 

mge  of  temperature  in\'olves  a  chanac  in 

i  prism.    Tbe  aartd  carriei  three  rubes; 

Lelescope  and  scale  telescope.    The  oM- 

-  -  nd,  the  width  aTwhick  nay  be 

In  some  InatruaentB  oae  naif 

ol  Ihe  slit  is  covered  by  aamalt  total  nDcciion  pilsm  which  pcrniits 

of  the  collimator  there  is  a  condensing  lens  tar  bringing  Ihe  layt 
into  paralkKsm.  Theobseiving  telescope  is  of  Ihe  ordisHyleiieslnBl 
lorm.  The  scale  telescope  conuins  a  cradualcd  scale  which  ii 
illuminated  by  a  small  burner;  the  icale  b  vievtd  by  teBection 
from   the   priim  face  apporile  tbe   Erst  reliacting  face.     The 

Cer  may  be  inciraied.  but  with  a  diminution  of  ioteniity, 
uung  ■  train  of  prisms.  Stembetl  made  an  Inalrumenl 
of  lour  prisms,  each  ot  wbieh  had.  however,  to  be  m  in  the 
position  dI  minimum  deviation  by  irlal.  In  Browning's  form  the 
letting  is  automatic.    The  diipersion  may  be  further  incrcaiedby 

DT  piiims.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  lyflem  of  relating  pnHns, 
Hilger  passed  the  dispersed  rays  six  limes  thTouph  one  oriun. 
and.  by  lindlar  means.    Browning   |U«d   the   niyi 

Compound  priims  are  also  employed.     Rurherlun 
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SPECUUTIOH,  1  raund  (use  ol  cardl  al  which  any  nasomble 
number  an  play.  Each  player  contrihota  a  slake  to  the  pool, 
the  dealer  itaking  double.     Three  cuds  are  dealt  face  dowa- 

tiumpi.    Each  player,  beguming  with  the  player  oq  the  dealer 


kit,  lu 


I;  il  ii 


imp-card,  tht  neil  player  lurra  up  one  o!  his  cardi,  and  lo 
on  tin  a  higher  ttump  thao  the  immp-caid  appura,  the  values 
bdog  teckaned  ai  at  whist.  The  holder  may  sell  this  caid  to  the 
liigh«t  biddfi,  ot  Kiiin  il.  The  turiiing-up  proceeds  till  *  siill 
higher  trump  is  found,  but  the  holder  of  the  originsl  highest  doo 
■»[  lum  up  till  his  card  is  beaten.  The  new  card  may  ihCD  be  sold. 
The  dealer  may  not  turn  up  till  the  trump-card  has  be*n  beaieo. 
Tie  holder  of  the  highest  tnimp  when  all  the  hands  have  been 
exposed  takes  the  pool.  If  the  ace  of  trumps  is  the  truinp-card, 
the  dealer  takes  the  pool;  if  it  is  tumcd  up  duting  play,  the  hand 
U,  of  courK,  al  an  end.  VaiiatiODS  of  the  game  alloH  the  purchase 
o(  unicen  cards  or  hands,  or  of  the  tninip-canl,  even  belore  it 
If  (umed  up.  The  cards  used  in  one  deal  are  not  dealt  again 
tiD  the  whole  pack  bts  been  gradually  dealt  out;  they  arc  col. 
lected  and  ihuSed  by  the  "  pone  " — the  ptayer  on  the  dealei'i 
right — lo  be  used  when  Che  pack  is  exhausted. 

tPBCDLm.  the  Latin  votd  Ear  a  tnirtor,  employed  more 
particuUrly  for  a  metallic  minor  used  in  a  reSccting  telescope. 
In  early  inslrumcnti  metallic  tninois,  made  from  an  jiUoy  of 
capper  and  tin,  wilb  the  addition  oE  a  little  arsenic  or  other 
metals  to  iocTcase  the  whiteness,  were  customarily  employed, 
but  they  have  now  been  displaced  by  The  more  convenient  silver- 
"  u  of  specula  arc 
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ds  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
n  the  classical  tripos,  and  was  junior  optime  in 
183J.  1b  iBjs  he  entered  the  cohinisl  office, 
but  be  resigned  this  post  in  iSsi.  In  1841  be  was  secretary  ts 
Lord  AshburtOD  on  his  American  mission,  and  in  iSjs  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Coi      "   "       '        ' 
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life  and  philosophy, 
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His  great  edition  of  Bacon  was  bei 
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lished  in  i!s;-iSj9  in  seven  volumes,  followed  by  the  Life 
end  UUcTs  (1S61-T874).  Taken  together  these  works  contain 
pnclkally  all  the  material  which  tiists  in  conneiion  with  the 
subject,  collected  and  weighed  with  the  utmosi  care  and  Im- 
partiality. Spedding  humorously  emphasiud  bii  devotion  10 
Bacon  in  Ihe  title  ol  one  of  his  non-Baconian  works,  Rnicm 
BKd  DiiCBIsiatii,  Literary.  PMUat  mi  Hiilarica!,  not  rdalixt 
Ir  BtcBn  {iSjg);  and  his  liteiaiy  remains  outside  thai  one  field 
are  no  toDgei  oi  interest.  But  as  a  Baconlsi]  scholar  he  is  not 
lil^cly  Boon  to  be  superseded. 


SPBKD..  JOHX  [iJii-iSi9),  EngliA  historian  and  carto- 
grapher, was  botn,  according  to  Fuller,  at  Farringdoo,  Chfahire. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  London  tailor,  and  followed  his  father'* 
trade,  hnngadmitledraein bet  ol  the  Merchant  TaylonCompanr 
in  ijSo.  He  settled  in  Moorficlds,  where  be  built  himMlf  * 
house.  He  was  enabled  10  give  up  his  Uade  and  lo  drvoie 
himself  to  aniiquaiian  pursuits  through  the  kindness  ol  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  whom  Speed  calls  the  "  pioouer  ol  my  present 
estate,"  and  Ihrougb  bis  patron's  loletest  be  also  leccived  t 
"  waiter's  room  in  the  custom-house."  'The  results  ol  the  leisure 
thus  secured  to  him  appeared  in  161 1  in  his  Tlnalreeflkt  Empirt 
el  Crial  Btilaini,  a  series  ol  filty.lour  maps  ol  difletent  parts  of 
England,  which  had  already  appeared  separately,  and  in  vhiib 
he  was  helped  by  Cbristopher  Saiton,  John  Notden  and  William 
White.  To  eacb  map  descriptive  matter  was  altacbed.  In 
1611  also  be  published  h<s  History  s/  Creol  BrilaiHt  umjtr 
Uu  CimquaU  aj  llic  Rmuuil  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  Kbit  Jamti.  Speed 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  diiel  anliquarfes  and 
historians  ol  his  day.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  lent  him  manuscripts 
and  coins,  and  is  said  to  have  revised  the  proofs  lor  bira;  in 
heraldry  he  acknowledges  (he  help  of  William  Smith  (isso^ 
161B);  and  he  had  valuable  help  Item  John  Barkham  (15;!?- 
164))  and  Sir  Heoty  Spelman.  Speed  brought  some  hiuorical 
skill  10  bear  on  the  arrangement  of  his  work,  and  although  bt 
repealed  tnany  of  the  errors  of  older  chroniclers  be  added 
valuable  material  for  the  history  of  his  connlry..  He  died  il 
London  on  the  sSlh  ol  July  iGig. 

beside  those  in  the  Tkaire,  are  in  Ibe  British 
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He  wmie  Ctnaloiitl  Raariti  in  Saird  Striplum  (1611),  and  a 
dnrilar  work.^  Ooiulo/  H-itsj™.  Ii6i5).    -I^eacpasstd  tbrouih 

Bible.  An  accouni  ol  Spied'i  dncendann  is  lo  be  found  in  Rft. 
J.  S.  Davies's  HiiUrJ  et  SBUIiamftim  (lUj),  which  was  fouuM 
on  MS.  maicTia]  lell  by  Joliii  Speed  Cl703'I78l). 

SPEFniH  BEOS,  in  English  geology,  a  series  of  days  wdl 
exposed  at  Sfieelon,  neu  Filey  on  the  Yoriishiie  coast.  Pecuiiai 
interest  attaches  to  these  beds  lor  they  ate  the  principal  reptt- 
senlalives  in  Britain  of  Ihe  marine  phase  ol  the  Lower  CreU- 
ceoua  system.  Tbe  Speeton  Clays  pass  downwards  without 
break  into  the  underlying  Kimerid^aa;  they  ate  capped  by  the 
Red  Chalk,  wbicb  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  o(  tlic 
Upper  Caidt  o{  southern  England.  These  beds  thus  lom  ■ 
passage  series  beiweeo  furiu  Jurassic  strata  and  those  belong- 
ing undoubtedly  to  the  Cretaceous  system;  in  this  way  they 
rwiespond  with  Ihe  Puibcck-Wealden  locks,  which  foitn  a 
between   eilurMe   Juiaaaic  and    CrelaceoBS 

with  Eimcridge 


Above  the  dark,  bituminous,  nodular 
fossils  at  the  base  ol  Ihe  Speeton  Clay  co 
nita  talaalii  (34  ft.),  with  fWcoUe^An 


tiijnrmii,  O.  rdmlc. 


of  Heptilei  and  Oxyiuiiccraii  this  is  followed  by  the 
lone  of  BdiMiuui  jwhIhm,  with  B.  aittatiti,  OkoUtpkanu! 
Uititria)  Mioi.  0.  ISiiMrMuj)  imcrmand  O.  (S.)  SpuUmtn- 
III  in  ascending  order;  KiUnespaleiia  cardijormu,  a  specie* 
found  in  the  typical  Neocooiian  area,  also  occurs  in  iliij  lofie. 
The  neil  higher  lone  is  that  of  BdcmnHa  trunsviunhi  (  -^  uhh- 
canaliaUatui)  (loo  II.},  with  B.  Spatmaiai,  Boplitis  da- 
iaytiii,  and  AmalUmu  bimmUui.  The  topmost  zone  is  chattt- 
uriied  by  BcUmnila  mmimui  with  Incctrainiu  (miailriiiit 
and  /.  iHUaim;  it  consisls  of  a  few  feet  of  mottled  days-  It 
appears,  therefore,  Ihaf  while  the  lower  portions  of  the  Speeton 
Clay  are  the  equivslcnls  oi  the  Wealden  and  perhaps  ol  Ibe  Pur- 
beck  beds,  the  higher  portions  are  the  equivalents  of  Ihe  Lokct 
Grcensand  and  part  of  the  Cault.  In  Lincolnshire  Ibe  upp>.T 
Speclon  beds  are  represenicd  by  the  Carslone  and  Ttalby  Lime- 
stone and  Clay,  and  the  bwer  Speeton  by  the  Claiby  Ironslcme, 
Spilsby  Sandslone  and  lower  part  of  (he  Tealby  clay.  A 
similar  faunal  hoiiion  is  recognized  in  HeUgoland  and  Bussii. 
S«  C«EiACEOt5:  Neocohun;  Kimbiiiwiam:  al»  C.  W.  Larva. 
•i\i.  Q.J.C.S.  (iSSpl,  slv.  (1896),  lii,;  Rip.  Btti.  Aimc.  (i^w.V: 
" -     ■"    ■         ^(1,,  flrtt  uc.  imp.  Ml.  Uo!,.; 
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■PntB,  HWH  (ifis6-e.  1714),  En|)iih  <mtcr  ud  igiiator, 
•IS  &  son  or  Cnrgc  Speke  (d.  169a)  c(  White  LickingloD, 
Somcrxt.  The  ddrrSpckewuB  mtnib«o[  the  Gnea  Ribbon 
Crub,  ihe  g™t  Whig  orKMiMtion  which  «u  lounded  in  1675, 
and  W45  ■  auppoitcr  of  Ibt  duJie  of  Monmoulh,  voting  For  Ihe 
Eidiuion  Bill  in  ie§i.  Educated  U  St  John's  Coltegt,  Oiford, 
Hugh  Speks  toincd  tht  Cmn  Ribbon  Qub,  and  in  16S3  he  vu 
pul  in  prison  for  uscitinK  Ihat  Anbur  Capell,  «ri  ol  Eisfi-, 
another  oi  Monmouth's  auppanen,  bad  bHn  murdettd  by  (he 
Iriends  oC  ihe  duke  of  York.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  10 
pay  a  fine,  but  he  ralused  to  find  Ihe  moBf)'.  and  remained  in 
praon  lor  three  years,  being  in  optwlty  during  Moninouth'i 
rebcUion,  in  consequence  ol  which  his  brother  Cfaar4ei  was 
banged  Gt  llminster.  In  prison  Speke  kept  a  pHnling-pms, 
and  from  this  he  issued  the  Adirtii  loaHlht  Extliik  Pioltilanli 
«  Ihe  Pnsenl  Amy,  a  manilesio  written  by  ibe  Whig  divine 
Samuel  Johnson  (i6j!i-iioj),  urging  the  sijdien  lo  mutiny. 
In  1687  be  was  released,  and  In  i638  he  served  James  II.  as  a 
■py  in  (he  camp  of  William  ol  Orange.  In  Derember  of  Ibis 
year  a  documeni,  apparently  of1\cia],  waa  found  by  a  London 
bookseller.  This  called  upon  the  Protestants  to  disarm  their 
Roman  C^alholic  neighboun;  il  vai  Freely  circulated,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  property  in  London  beFote  it  was  found  that 
it  was  a  forgery.  It  appears  lo  have  been  the  work  oF  Speke, 
^though  this  was  not  known  until  1700,  when  he  asserted!  his 
authorship  in  his  Uemnn  eftlu  Mail  Remariabli  Fmsota  and 
Tramaaians  nj  Ihe  Rnoluii/m.  He  afterwards  issued  these 
memoirs  with  modiiications  as  The  Stent  Hiilory  of  On  Happy 
RewlHlian  i*  16SS  (1715).  Alter  imploring  both  Anne  and 
George  I.  to  reward  his  past  services,  Spcke  died  in  obscurity 
hcFote    17  "S. 
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he  enlerca  in  1H44.  He  served  m^ir  Colin  Campbell's  divisioa 
in  the  Punjab  campaigns,  and  acquired  considerable  repute 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  sportsman  and  naturalist.  When  oa 
lurlough  Captain  Spdie  had  eiplored  portions  oi  the  Himalayas, 
had  crossed  the  frontier  into  Tibet  and  mapped  part  of  its 
south-western  distrtcit;  bm  his  attention  was  at  an  eatly  date 
turned  to  the  grcal  problems  oF  African  geography,  and  in  1854 
he  began  his  brieF  and  briUiant  African  career  by  joining  Captain 
(afterwards  Sr)  Richard  Burton  in  an  eipedilion  into  the  Interior 
of  Samaliland,  the  Incidents  of  which  are  narrated  in  Wlial  lei 
la  the  Diicortry  of  lit  Soura  of  He  Hile  (London,  T964).  In 
April  lflS4  the  eipedilion  was  allacked  by  Somali!  near  Berbera, 
one  officer  being  killed,  Bunon  slightly,  and  Speke  severely 
wounded.  Invalided  home,  Speke  shonly  afterwards  volunteered 
(or  (he  Crimea 


Turks. 


to  verify  the  reports  as  10  Ibe  eiistence  of  great 
lakes  in  east  central  Africa,  and  especially  to  try  and  End  Lake 
Nyassa.  The  route  to  Nyassa  was  closed  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
travellers  left  Zanzibar  in  June  T857  by  a  more  northerly  route, 
which  brought  them  by  November  to  a  place  called  lint  in 
Unyitmwezl.  Here  [hey  learnt  from  an  Arab  trader  that  further 
inland  were  three  great  lakes — and  Spcke  leapt  to  Ihe  conclusion 
that  the  mOM  northerly  o(  the  three  would  prove  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Nile.  Continuing  westward  In  January  i8sS  the  travellers 
reached  Lake  Tanganyika,  of  which  they  made  a  partial  eiplora- 
(ion.  Speke  marking  on  his  map  the  mountain*  which  close  in  the 
lake  tolhenorth,"  Monnlaina  of  Ihe  Moon"  By  June  they  were 
back  at  Kaxi,  and  here  Spcke  Induced  hi)  chief,  who  was  Ol,  to 
allow  him  (o  attempt  to  reach  the  northern  lake.  Marching 
north  for  twenty-five  days,  on  (he  30th  of  July  Speke  reached  a 
ircek.  along  which  he  iravelled  till,  on  the  jtd  of  August,  he  saw  It 
oijcn  up  into  the  naleis  ol  a  lake  ciiending  aotlhwud  to  the 


boriion.  He  do  kuger  doubtei!  that  this  lake — the  Victoria 
Nyania~*u  the  sourte  of  Ihe  Nile,  Returning  10  KaU 
(Augusi"  is)  he  made  known  his  discovery  to  Buneo,  who  did 
not  believe  Speke^  thtoriei.  The  eiplorcis  reached  Zanzibar 
eariy  in  igjg,  Speke  haalened  back  10  En^and  in  advance  ol 
bis  comrade,  and  al  once  made  public  his  discoveries  and  cou' 
elusions.  Despite  the  scepticism  of  his  iellow  tiaveller  and  many 
geographers,  be  secured  the  support  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 
president  ol  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  under  whose 
direction  a  new  eipedition,  expressly  Intended  to  solve  (he  Nile 
problem,  was  fitted  out.  Of  this  eipedilion  Speke  had  (he 
command,  ha  only  European  cnmpanion  being  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel)  J.  A.  Grant  (fl.e.).  The  eipedition,  over  joo 
men  all  uM,  started  from  Zaniihar  in  October  iS6e  and  leached 
Kilt  on  the  i4tb  of  January  iMi.  Deqiite  illness  and  the 
hostility  and  extortions  of  the  natives  (he  Victoria  Nyanza 
was  agam  reached,  at  its  south-trcst  comer,  in  October  iS6i. 
FollowiDg  the  western  shore*  of  the  lake  Speke  crossed  the 
Kagera  on  the  i6th  of  January  |8A>,  and  arrived  al  the  capital 
of  Uganda  on  the  loth  of  February  following.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  king.  Miesa,  for  some  months,  but  at  last  prevailed 
on  the  chief  to  furnish  him  with  guides,  and  on  the  zStb  of  July 
Speke  stood  at  the  spot  where  Ihe  Nile  issued  From  the  lake.  The 
great  discovery  was  made,  the  problem  which  had  baffled  all 
previoos  efforts — eitending  over  1000  years— was  soh^.    The 
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ilty  they  obtained  permission 
with  difficulty  were  allowed  to  leave,  without  being  permitted  (0 
visit  another  large  lake  (the  Albeit  Nyania)  of  whoK  existence 
and  connexton  with  the  Nile  they  leaned.  As  far  as  possible 
Speke  and  Grant  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  jrd 
of  December  came  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  once  more, 
striking  in  ]°  10'  37'  N.  an  outpost  establisbed  at  the  request 
of  John  Petbeiick,  Brilisfa  consul  at  Khartum,  who  had  been 
charged  with  a  misBlon  for  the  relief  of  the  explorers.  On  the 
iSibof  FebniaryiM3  they  arrived  at  (Jondokom,  the  Egyptian 
post  on  the  Nile  marking  the  limit  of  navigability  from  the  north. 
At  Gondokoro  they  met  Sir  Samuel  (then  Mr)  Baker,  generously 
giving  him  the  information  which  enabled  him  to  discover  the 
Albert  Nyania.  From  Khartum  Speke  telegraphed  to  London 
the  great  news  that  the  Nile  bad  been  traced  to  its  source,  and 
on  his  return  lo  England  he  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
In  the  same  year  (tS6j)  be  published  his  Jmmal  if  Ikt  Dii- 
entry  of  the  Sovee  of  tit  Niity  a  work  full  of  geographical, 
ethntriogical  and  aocJogical  information,  and  written  In  a  [rank, 

correctnen  of  his  main  deductions  have  been  since  abundantly 
justified.  But  as  Speke  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  Nile  the 
whole  way  fmm  the  Victoria  Nyanaa  to  Candokoro,  and  as  the 
pan  played  in  the  Nile  rC^me  by  (he  Albert  Nyania  was  then 
unknown.  Burton  and  others  remained  unconvinced,  and  Speke*! 
conclnsions  were  criliciied  in  Tkt  Niit  Basin  (i864),a  joint  pro- 
duction of  Burton  and  James  McQueen;  it  being  argued  m  this 
workthatTanganyikawistbetroeNIletource.  It wasananged 
that  Speke  should  meet  Button  at  the  meeting  of  the  geographi- 
cal section  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath  on  the  i«th  of 
E:p'.eml;n  and  publicly  debate  the  question  of  the  Nile  sonrce. 
On  the  previous  afternoon  Speke  was  out  partridge  shooting  at 
Box.  near  Bath.  In  getting  over  a  low  stone  wall  he  laid  down 
his  gun  at  half  cock.  Drawing  the  weapon  towards  him  by  the 
rauiile  one  barrel  exploded  and  entered  his  chest,  inflicting  a 
wound  from  which  Speke  died  In  a  few  minutea.  A  granite 
obelitk  to  his  memory  wai  erected  by  poblic  subscription  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 

See.  besido  (he  works  mentioned,  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  Tht  Lntt 
KitioKi  -I  CtnUal  Africa  (London,  1660);  J.  A.  Gram.  A  Walk 
UFPU  AIna  (Undon,  (86»):  T.  D.  Murray  and  A.  S.  White,  Sir 
Samntl  btttr:  a  Mtmoii  (Loodon.  iBg;):  Tit  Timu  (Sepi.  17  and 
19,  1S64);  Sir  H.  H.  Jahanoo,  Tki  Nilt  Qmut  (London,  n.  d.  [1903P. 

IPKUJNa  BBS.  a  match  in  which  two  aides  contest  in  eccuncy 
of  spelling.  The  coslom,  an  old  one,  was  revived  In  the  schools 
of  tb*  United  State*  abont  the  year  1373,  and  rapidly  spread 
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enioyiiig  tot  1  few 


ot  only  in 
le  Uniinl '. 


^ncrally  recognized  mJes  a  comptfitor  who  minpelJcd  a  word 
letiied.  and  Ihc  malcb  wa>  won  by  the  ude  having  Ihe  gicslest 
Dumbw  of  survivors  at  Ibe  close.  Th*  uk  oI  the  word  "  bee  " 
uiD  uscmblage  oi  peTwni  lor  Ihcpuiposeof  joinl  nark  oi  play 

Uboutof  Lhebccsola  hive.    Familiar  eiunplsolil  ttckuiUnt 


ve.    Familiar  eiunpla  of  it ! 
^illini-itt,  Bssemblagts  of  villagen  for  the 
'^h  the  buskine  of  Che  com  or  h 


helping 
her  quil 
EPBLLO  (anc.  Histdlun,  q.r),  >  town  of  Umbria,  in  the 

above  sea-Icvel.  Pop.  <i9oi),  5571.  Il  ii  piirlureiqufly  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  mounlain.  The  Cappella  Dagliam  in  the 
church  ol  S,  Maria  Maggioie  contains  some  of  Pioturicchio's 
finest  frescoes  (isoi)^"The  AnmindiliOB,"  "  The  Adoiilion  " 
ih  background  with  gold 


.    Then 


>yby 


EPELKAN.  SIR  HEIfRT(c.Ise4-i^i>,  English  anliquarv,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Hcfiry  Spclman,  of  Congham,  Norfolk,  and  the 
grandson  of  Sir  John  Spelman  (t.  i<95-is«),  judge  of  the  king's 
bench.  Bom  probably  is  1s64.be  was  educated  at  Walsingham 
School,  and  proceeded  in  ijSo  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Cimbridge, 

I  1SS3.    Hi! - 


iecebyl 

emginD(iSJi)  and  a  fine  early  R 

Vicenia(isti).    In  the  ssciisiy 

y  Paolo 

Vanni  of  Perugia  (1398).    The 

holy-water 

«medo 

*  sepulchral  dppiu  ot  the  Roma 

B  period.    S. 

large  aliarpiece  by  Pintuticchio 

(1508),  upo 

letter  fi. 

mC.B.igUoni  to  the  artist  is  pai 

ted. 

SttG. 

rbini.iat-(,l.  (1897),  IL  367 .gq 

(1898).  iiL  IG 

rolved  th 


It  of  Ihe  f 


nilyes 


It  Hun 


idfor 


>  of  h 


vriling  an  account  0!  Norfolk  for  John  Speeds'!  ThtaOe  efC'oU 
BrilaiHC.  He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  William  Camden  were  also  members. 
The  society  gradmlly  deelioed,  and  Spelman's  efiorts  to  revive  it 
In  161*  were  Imsttated  by  James  I.  Having  bought  in  1594.  the 
remainder  of  the  two  leases  of  two  abbeys  of  which  the  Crown 
was  the  lessor,  he  became  involved  in  prolonged  litigation  over 
them,  and  a  judgment  given  against  him  by  Baooa  raakes  it 
interesting  to  find  Spelman  subseciueully  among  the  petiiioiiera 
wbo  alleged  corruption  agatosl  the  lard  chancdior.  His 
experience  in  this  process  no  doubt  combined  with  a  sandal 
connected  with  a  church  and  parsonage  in  the  poaseacjoa  of  his 
uncle  FraiHis  Sanders  to  occasion  his  pamphlet  De  tum  Umtr- 
indii  tcdaiis  (1613-1616),  which  induced  many  lay  ownei*  ot 
ecd(«iastical  spoils  to  make  restitution,  and  Spdman  himself 
tcted  accordingly.  This  trad  led  up  to  his  HisUtry  and  Fate 
^  Saailete,'  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  whsn  the 
Cleat  Fire  broke  out.  The  book  was  supposed  to  have  perished, 
but  Bishop  Gibson  discovered  pan  of  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  was  printed,  not,  however,  under  his  editorship,  in  169S,  with 
the  eutcment  on  the  title-page  that  it  waa  "  wrote  in  1631." 
Spelman  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  on  the  foundations  of 
\  early  charters  and  records,  but  finding 


lat  there  < 
eaning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^documents,  he  began  toe 
which.  Arihaalatui  in  mi 


,  of  det( 


employed  in 


nntil  163B.    A  second  volume,  dnaiiriiim  arcJiaiolBtKiim  (1664), 
ippeaied  after  his  death.    His  Ctda  Icfun  vtUrtm  ildnttrim 
'  This  wu  r»ediltd  ai  late  as  ISoS.  with  an  appcndii  briggiiK 
the  wbicci  up  IS  date,  by  C  F.  S.  Wanen. 


rtpti  Antliai,  qaat  ah  inpant  Guliilmi  I  aifiw  ad  amam 
nonuM  Henry  JIl.  tdila  lunt  was  published  by  David  Wilkins 
ia  his  Liifl  an^o-uaanicac  (1711),  Spelman's  most  important 
work,  Concilia,  icacla,  Itpi,  lanililiUiiina  in  ri  acUsiarKM 
orbit  britanniii,  is  an  attempt  to  place  English  church  history 
on  a  basis  of  genuine  documenta.  The  first  volume,  which 
occupied  him  seven  youi,  came  down  to  10&6  and  was  published 
in  1636.  A  second  volume  was  edited  by  Sir  William  Ousdale 
in  1664.  Spelman  entered  parUament  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising  in  1J97,  and  in  1(04  was  high  therifl  of  his  couDty.  In 
London  near  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Cotton.    I 
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estates,  and  later  took  part  in  three  legal  inquiries  ii 
euctions  levied  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in  the  dvil  and  ecclsias- 
tical  coutls.  He  was  member  ol  parliament  for  Worcwter  in 
1615.  In  1617  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Guiana  Company, 
and  he  was  also  on  energetic  member  of  Ihe  oouncit  (or  New 
England.  His  general  services  to  Ihe  state  wexe  recognized  in 
1636  by  a  gift  of  money,  and  two  years  later  by  Ibe  olct  of  the 
masleishtp  of  Sutton's  Uoapilal,  ChaiUihouse.  He  died  in 
London  in  October  1S41,  and  was  buried  ia  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  later  years  had  been  spent  in  the  bouse  of  his  son-in-taw, 
Sit  Ralph  Whitfield. 

His  son.  Sit  John  Spelman  (13^-1643),  aim  gained  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  and  antiquary.  He  was  knighted  in  1641  and 
served  the  king  actively  »l  Ihe  beginning  o(  the  Civil  War,  He 
edited  Iiom  MSS.  in  his  lather's  library  Piolloinm  Daiidii 
laiina-iaionlcuin  bcIuj  (1640),  and  wrote  a  Lite  of  Alfred  the 
Great  which  was  translated  into  Latin  and  pubhsted  io  |6;S. 

Edmund  Gibson,  hishopofLondon.piibliihed  in  1733  nWEuf/idi 
Wort,  of  Sir  lUtry  Sptlman.  Kl.,  Pjliiifd  in  ii,  Lilttimi;  U(citrT 

&   ■   "■    ~  '"°"  ""'  '         '"'  ■  --t  mmTimiraKdii^cdiHii. 
alj  IS  anamini  TyAu.  Gru 

0/  ondfiiclu<^''r*ri>ii.™f! 

Cr  mil  sot  TauHi  by  KnnU- 

si:  Diioiwtu:i,aiiiAnritnl 

Gi  U;  Tin  Oritinii  a  lln  four 

T,  int  primed  in  lMi4iii™a: 


SPEHC^,  IHOHAS  (1150-1814 
tationaliaalion,  was  born  at  Ne< 
lune  1750,  the  son  ot  a  Scott. 

mpelled  him  to  the  study  ot  tl 


in  land  rights  at  Newcastle 
il  for  Ihe  estahlish- 


land  was  vested,  should  be  Ihe  only  tai  of  any  kind.  His 
pamphlet,  TAc  Meridian  Sun  aj  LiUrly,  which  was  first  hawked 
in  NcwcasQe,  ap]»arcd  in  London  in  1793;  it  was  reissued  by 
Mr  H.  M.  Hyndman  under  the  title  of  r*s  HalionaliiBlitm  0/ 
tie  Land  in  1771  and  tSSi.  Spence  presently  left  Kewusiie 
lor  London,  where  he  kept  a  bookstall  in  High  Holboro.  In 
178+  he  ^lenl  six  months  in  Newgate  gaol  for  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  distasteful  to  the  authorities,  and  in  ifioT  he  was 
Benlenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for  seditious  libel 
io  connexion  with  his  pamphlet  enlilled  The  RcUorcr  a/  Socirly 
U  ill  Kalurat  Suit.  He  died  b  London  on  Ihe  8th  of  S^tcmbcr 
1S14.  His  admirers  formed  a  "  Society  ot  Spencean  Fhilan. 
Ihropists."  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  Harriet  Matlineau's 
England  During  lie  Thirty  Van'  Pcait. 

See  alu  Davenport,  Lile.  WtiHnn  and  Primipla  et  Jlmniu 
Sptna  (London,  1S36). 

SPBNCBR,  HERBERT  (18:0-1003),  EngEsh  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Derby  on  the  i;th  of  April  iSio.  His  father, 
William  George  Spencer,  was  a  schoolmisler,  and  his  parents' 
religious  convictions  familiarized  him  with  the  docUina  of  the 
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UetbodiitF  mnd  QuaLen.  Ha  dcdined  u  ofler  tram  hii  uncle, 
Xht  Rev  Thomu  SpeiiHr,  10  lead  him  to  Cambridge,  and  vo 
wu  priciiuUy  Mlf-uuehi.  Diuioi  iSj7''i&4a  he  mi  Employed 
aj  m  engineer  oo  Ibe  Londoa  &  Birmingham  nilny,  la^S-iSjj 
as  sub-^ior  of  ihe  Eimmui,  Ftora  about  Ihit  time  to  ifl6i> 
be  ninlributed  a  large  number  of  artidra  to  the  Werlimrvfrr 
Rmiu.  vhich  coatam  the  fint  aketcfaa  of  his  phUoKphif: 
doctiiod.  He  also  pubijsbed  two  larger  works.  Seaol  SlaJKj 
in  iSsop  "d  Priuciplti  c]  PiyduJaiy  in  1855.  In  1860  he  senl 
nil  the  syllabus  of  hii  SyMkaic  PlaleiBfiy  in  ten  volumes, 
and  in  spite  ol  frequent  UL  health  had  the  satisfaction  of  eom- 
pleUng  it  in  iSot  with  the  ihiid  volume  of  Che  Frbaipia  >/ 
SmioUzy.    He  died  on  tbe  aib  of  December  1905. 

Heibert  Spencer's  lignififacce  in  the  history  of  Englidi 
Ihougbt  depends  on  hil  position  aa  the  phikuDpher  of  the  great 
Bcientibc  movement  of  the  second  half  of  the  igth  century „and 
on  the  friendship  and  admiration  with  which  he  was  regaided 
by  men  like  Darwin,  G.  H.  Lews  and  Huiley.  Spencer  tncs 
10  express  in  a  (weeping  geoeial  formula  the  beliel  in  progress 
Hhich  pervaded  his  age,  and  la  erect  it  into  the  supreme  law 
of  the  univcTse  as  a  whole.  His  labours  cmncided  En  time  wiLh 
the  gnat  devdopmenl  of  biology  under  the  atiraulus  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  and  the  sympatbiien  with  the  new  views, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  coatpreheniive  survey  of  Ihe  worid  as  a 
whole,  very  widely  accepted  Spencer's  philosophy  at  its  own 
valuation,  both  ui  England  and,  still  nxue,  in  America.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  his  berolc  attempt  at  a  synthesis  of  all 
scientihc  knowledge  could  not  but  fall  ^rt  of  its  aim.  Living 
at  the  commencement  of  an  cpodi  of  unparallelec]  sdenti&c 
activity.  Spencer  could  not  possibly  sum  up  and  estimate  its 
total  production.  To  the  specialists  in  sciences  which  were 
advancing  rapidly  and  in  dJveiyent  directions  to  results  wbicb 
oflen  reacted  on  and  tianafonned  their  initial  asiumpLions, 
Spencer  hasoflenappeaicd  too  much  of  a  philosopher  and  defec- 
tive m  ipecialist  knowledge.  To  the  technical  philoeopbers. 
who  strictly  confine  themselvB  to  tbe  logical  collation  and 
cnticisra  of  scientific  methods,  he  has,  contrariwise,  not  seemed 
philosophic  enou^.  Hence  his  doctiinrs  were  open  to  damaging 
attacks  [ram  both  sidea,  the  mote  so  as  he  always  stood  aloof 
from  tbe  academic  spirit  and  its  tepiticoutives.  It  seems 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  as  a  syllem  the  SynlMic  Pkilaicpky 
will  prove  long-Uved;  but  Ibil  faardly  dettacls  from  its  ftuil- 
lulneas  as  a  source  of  suggestion,  ot  fnim  tbe  bistoiic  infiuence 
of  many  of  its  conceptions  on  the  culture  of  tbe  age. 

Tbii  estimate  of  ^ncerian  philosophy  may  be  substantiated 
by  a  brief  survey  of  its  ori^  and  leading  characleristirs. 
Spencei  daims,  with  some  reason,  that  he  was  always  an  evolu- 
tionist Bat  his  notions  of  what  "  evolution  "  is  developed 
quiie  gradually  Ai  fint  he  seems  to  have  meant  by  the  wold 
ODly  the  belief  that  progress  is  real,  and  that  tbe  existing  otdn 
of  nature  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  and  not  of  a  "  special 
creatioD."  In  Soaai  StaJict  (1B50)  be  still  regards  the  process 
teleologicatly,  and  argun  after  Ibe  lashion  el  Paley  that  "  tbe 
greatest  happiness  is  tie  purpose  of  creation  "  (cb.  iii.  [  i). 


•»••   (ch.  i 


"gag  U 


noral  se 
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t   this  phraseology  ■ 


of  teleology,  it  is  legiiimate  to  ire»t  the  world's  history  as  1 
process.  In  TIk  Dtcdnpmml  Hypolbciit  (1851)  he  obircls 
strongly  to  the  incredibility  of  Ihe  special  creation  of  the  myriad 

his  beta  eltiCTed.  In  Frogrtsi',  ilj  Ijrm  end  Come  (185;)  he 
adopted  Von  Bacr's  Uw,  that  Ihe  developraent  ot  the  individual 
proceeds  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogenmus.  This  is 
al  once  connected  with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  subsequently 
"  deduced  "  from  the  ultimate  law  of  the  "  persistence  of  force." 
and  finally  supplemented  b  


's  Uw  to 


le  addili< 


Lmber  of  ideas  ths 
It  is  dear,  however,  that  Spencer's  Ideas  as  to  the  nature  of 
evoloiion  were  already  prelty  definite  when  Darwin's  Oripn  «/ 
Spttlt3  (ilsg)  revDlinioniied  the  subject  ot  organic  evolution 


by  adding  natural  selection  to  Ibe  direct  adaptation  by  use  end 

disuse,  and  so  suggesting  an  intelligible  method  of  producing 
modifications  m  the  focms  ot  life.  Spencer  wdcnmed  the 
Darwinian  theory,  and  erLiicbed  it  with  the  phiaae  "  survival 
of  the  fittest  ",  but  be  did  not  give  up  the  (Lamarddan)  beliel 
in  tbe  hereditary  transmission  of  the  modifications  of  organisms 
by  the  eiercise  of  function.    Shortly  afterwards  (tSAo)  he  sent 

Piilesipliy.  rA  which  the  first  volume,  fitiJ  Principla,  appeared 
in  i£&j.  This  work  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  tbe  first  intended 
to  show  that  while  ultimate  metaphysical  questions  ore  Insohibk 
they  compel  10  a  recognition  of  an  inscrutable  Power  behind 
phenomena  which  is  called  the  Unknowdble,  the  second  devoted 
to  the  lormulation  and  illustratian  of  tbe  Law  ol  Evolution. 
In  the  first  part  Spencer's  argument  rests  on  Mansel's  Limiti  tj 
Religioua  Tkougfd  and  Haeoilton's  "  philosophy  of  the  con- 
ditioned "  (and  so  ultimately  00  iUnI).  and  tries  to  show  that 
alike  in  scientific  and  religioua  thought  the  ultirnnte  terms  are 
"inconceivable"  (not  by  him  distinguished  from"  unimagin- 
able ").  In  science,  the  more  we  know  the  more  eitcnaive  "  the 
contact  with  surrounding  nescience."  In  religion  tbe  really 
vital  and  constant  eleroeot  is  the  iFBse  of  mystery.  This  li 
iUustiated  by  the  diiiicilllies  inherent  in  the  conception  of  Cause, 
Space.  Tune,  Matter,  Motion,  tbe  Infinite,  and  the  Absolute, 
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ledge  of  tbe  Unknowable,  since  "all  Ihlnking  is  relationiog." 
Yet  the  Unknowable  may  exist,  and  we  nay  even  have  an 
"  indefinite  knowledge "  of  it,  positive,  tbou^  vague  and 
eitnloglo).  Hence  both  science  and  religion  must  cone  lo 
recognize  as  the  "  most  certain  of  all  facts  that  the  Power  which 
the  Universe  manifests  lo  us  is  utterly  inscrutable."  Thus  to 
be  buried  side  by  side  in  the  Unknowable  constitutes  thcit  final 
reconciliation,  as  it  is  the  refutation  of  iircligion  which  consists 
of  "  a  lurking  doubt  whether  the  Incomprehensible  li  really 


Such  ar, 

the  found 

ations  of  Spencer's  metaphysic  of  the 

he  resorts  in  all  the  fundimentil  difScul- 

ties  whidt 

hesubseque 

with  thai 

e«on  ol  " 

knowledge 

factory.    ^ 

failure  to 

solve  the  problems  of  meUphysics  must 

iaevilable, 

and  it  in  no  wise  justifies  an  advance  to  so  self- 

ry  an  oryf 

the  edition 

of  his  Fir, 

Primiplu.  published  in  igoo.  Spencer 

adds  a  "  postsaipl  "  which  shows  some  consciousness  of  tbe 

and  finally 

contends  th 

t  his  account  of  tbe  Xnowable  in  part  ii! 

lUble  Unk 
able  would  destroy  all  confidence  in  IhJe  order  of  nature 
render  all  knowledge  entirely  precarious. 

In  pan  ii,  SpenccI  tectigni«s  successively   likenesses 
unlikenesses  among  phenomena  (tbe  efiects  ol  the  Unknowable), 


I  (objecl 


lit  of  which 


IS  by 


of  matter  and  moiion  are  built.  Hcsice  tbe  Persistence  of  Force 
is  the  ultimate  basis  of  knowledge.  From  it  Speattt  proceeds 
to  deduce  the  indestructibility  of  mailer  and  eneigy,  the  equiva- 
lence and  Itansformalion  of  Ioicb.  the  necessity  of  a  rhythm, 
of  Evolution  (i.e.  inlegntion  of  matter  with  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion)  arid  Dtsaolution,  and  finally  reaches  the 
siitemeni  of  the  Law  of  Evoluiim  as  "  an  integration  of  inailtr 
and  concomitant  dissipation  of  molHin.  during  which  the 
nutter  passes  from  an  indefiiutc  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite  coherent  htierogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained 
Dulion  undergoes  a  parallel  transfomutiot],"  This  process 
of  evoluiion  Is  due  to  "  the  instabilily  of  the  boBWgeneoiis," 
Ihe  "  multiplication  oi  efiects  "  end  their  "  segregslion,"  tan- 
liauing  until  it  ceases  in  compleU  "  equilibratioD."     Sooner 
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01  later,  howcTtr,  tbe  revtnc  pnceu  of  Distohitlon,  vA(b  Eu 
■burpUoa  of  inaticin  uid  diiiotcgretioa  «(  nutitr.  nhich 
indnd  hu  aJwiya  b«ii  Eoing  on  la  Mnu  eti«Dt,  muic  picvul. 
aad  Iheu  ofdlUUaDi  of  the  oounic  pcocta  will  contiaue  tdth- 

It  appctn,  tbcnftnre,  tbat  Spea»c  ultimaldy  dmriba  the 
KnovabJe  in  lenni  of  Ihe  mechuiicsl  cooceptioru  of  matter 
'ui,  and  Ihac  this  miut  give  


i^.^. 

ion  of  constancy  in  the  quanlilative 

aipecis 

uniuitable  ba^  fee  a  philoiopby 

ol  pmgreai. 

of  (he 

conditions,  if 

ny,  under  whi 

cb  pcogcesi  can  be  ci»iceived  as 

Bltimattly  real 

Spencer 

"  Evolution  "  il  a  teal. 

nay,  an 

ultiBule  Uw  0 

nature,  but  hi 

s  evidence  only  goci  to  si 

owthat 

it  i>  a  result,  i 

somecaies,  0 

of  laws. 

in,  only 

tendeads,  and 

may  be,  and 

oltcn  are,  counteracted. 

By  the 

afterthought  0 

a  "dijMluL 

ion"  process   (ind  ed. 

of  First 

Pntiipia)  Spe 

diScnllis  aa  t 

a  its  relation 

0  ■'  Evolution."    IT  the 

ceisesgo  on  1 

gelhet  both  a 

re  tendBBdes,  and  whether  there 

to  on  the  oho 

e  progress  or 

not  wiU  depend  on  thai 

Kiength;  neith 

rcan  be  uni 

nul,  nor  the  "law"  of  cosmic 

eiiilence,  unlcn  iti  amdilini 

t  if  so  it  ce3> 

ES  to  be  avaiUble  as  en 

ma  of 

a  coming  teveml  of  Ibe  do 

innnt  process.    If,  on  d 

ie  other 

kyfeikcii  eicmplifies  the  one  can  never  jui 
the  other.  Spencer  appeals  alternately  to 
the  bomogeneaua  "  and  the  inpcnibility  of 
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tented  as  universaL    Again,  ai 
engaged  either  in  evolution  or 


detedai 


lelastri 
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;  cquilibra- 
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iverse.  A  world  ■*««> 
bnger  change,  while  so 
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(o  deduce  philosophically  not  rally  the  necessity  of  progress, 
but  also  its  compatibility  with  the  evolution-dissolution  osdlla- 
liOQ,  and  even  the  general  possibility  of  conceiving  the  world 
IS  a  process.  Jn  other  words,  in  spite  of  his  intentions  be 
doc*  not  succeed  in  giving  a  metapbysic  of  evoluiionism. 

In  Ibe  Prindflti  of  Bialagy  the  most  notable  pointi  art  ibe 
deCiiuiioii  of  life  as  the  continuous  adjuilment  of  inlemai 
to  eiiemal  relations,  and  the  CDasequenl  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  adapting  the  organism  to  its  enviionmeni,  Thii 
the  passivity  of  life,  and  dots  not  sufCcienily  teoogniie 
higher  organisms  largely  adjust  external  to  interna]  rebtioDs 
and  adapt  their  enviromnent  to  their  needs.  His  iioivenal 
process  of  Evolution  seems  to  give  Spencer  a  criterion  of 
■'  higher  "  and  "  lower  "  "  progression  "  and  "  degeneration," 
independent  of  tbc  accidents  of  actual  bislory,  and  unattainable 
by  strictly  Darwinian  methods.  The  bigbei  (at  least  in  tlma 
of "  evolution  ")  is  the  more  complex  and  diCerentiated,  whether 
it  invariably  survives  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  he  advances 
loo  easily  iron  the  maum  that  function  is  prior  to,  and  makes. 
Htucluie  to  the  condusion  that  the  results  of  use  and  disuse 
are  therefore  immediately  Incarnated  in  structural  adaptations 

him  in  much  conttoversy  with  the  ultra-Darwinians  of  Weis- 
Dann's  school,  who  deny  the  peeaibility  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characleiistics  altogether.  And  tiiough  Spencer's 
general  position — that  li  is  absurd  to  suppose  thai  organisms 
after  being  modihed  by  their  life  ibould  give  birth  to  ofispring 


ring  na  In 


es  not  dispose  of  the  facts  whit 


is  illunry,  and  that  beings  are  organised  to  minimiie  the  effects 
of  life  on  the  reproductive  tissues,  so  [hat  the  transmission  of  ibc 
eEecia  of  use  and  disuse,  if  it  occurs,  must  be  both  difficult  and 
lire — far  more  so  than  is  convenient  for  Spencer's  psychol'-gy. 

In  his  Ptimipla  c/  Piydialogy  Spencer  advocates  the  genetic 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  adult  human  mind  by 
telerence  to  its  infant  and  animal  ancestry.  On  the  funda- 
mental question,  however,  of  the  psychophysical  connexion 
and  the  derivation  of  mind  from  matter,  his  ultersncn  are 
neither  clear  nor  consistent.  On  the  one  bajid,  bis  whole  fortnu- 
lalioa  of  Evolution  in  mechanical  tems  urges  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  materialism,  and  he  attempt*  to  compose  the  mind  oiit 
of  bomogencous  units  of  consdousncss  {or  "  leeling  ")  "  aimitat 
is  nature  to  those  which  we  know  as  nervous  shocks;  each  of 
which  if  the  correlative  of  a  thythouail  motion  of  a  material 
unit  or  group  of  such  unila  "  (i  61}.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
pressed  by  his  disdple,  Fiske  (OhI/Jhu  ej  Canmt  Pkdtufky 
iL  p.  444),  he  is  ready  'o  amend  tuntna  into  psyckUal  shocks. 
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as  he  finally 'does.    To 

the  theory  of  knowledge  Spencer  con- 
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realism."  to 

mediate  between  realism 

and  Idealism,  and  the  doc 
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eccssary  truths,"  Bajuued 

in  eiperience  and  conger 
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ns  of  the  latter  doclrine 

Vrijidfia  afSocieloty  Spencer's  most  influential  ideal 
I  that  of  the  sodal  organism,  of  the  Driginatiou  of 
It  of  Ihe  worship  of  ancestral  ghosts,  of  the  natural 


n  betwe 


□  and  reproduci 


re  and  the  i 


is  an  individualitt  of  an 
his  polilicat  attitude  that 
■  of  EvolutioB 
are  meat  manifest.  But  for  this  he  would  hardly  have  estate 
lisbed  so  absolute  an  antithesis  between  industrial  and  military 
competition,  and  have  shown  hinseU  readier  10  recogniK 
that  the  law  of  the  stfvg^  lor  eiiMence,  just  because  il  b 
univciul  and  equally  (though  diSetently)  operative  in  eveiy 
form  of  society,  cannot  be  appealed  to  for  guidance  in  deciding 

lough  relying  mainly 
ntrinsic  consequences 

in  a  mainer  intermediate  between  the  hedonist  and  the  evohl- 
tionisl.  The  transition  from  the  evolutinniM  criterion  of  sur- 
Tival-~whicb  in  itself  il  is  diflicult  to  regard  as  anything  but 

of  the  psychological  argument  that  pleasure  promotes  functim 
and  that  living  beings  must,  upon  pain  of  eilinction,  sooner  o> 
later  take  pleasure  in  aclioos  which  arc  condudve  to  Ihcil 
survival.  Hence  pleasure  Is,  on  the  whole,  good,  and  asceiidan 
rcpr^rnsiblc,  although  in  man's  case  there  has  arisen  (owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  evolution)  a  certain  derangemtoi  and  diver- 
gence between  the  pleasant  and  the  salutary  (f  35).  Never- 
tbcleia  pleasure  forms  an  "  inexpugnable  element  "  of  the  moral 
aim  ({  16).  Conduct  being  the  adjuatment  of  acts  to  ends, 
and  good  conduct  that  which  is  conducive  to  (he  prescrvalioa 
oi  a  pleasurable  life  in  a  society  so  adjusted  that  each  aitaini 
hi*  happioes*  uritboul  imiwding  (bat  of  Mhctg,  Stt  can  fa* 
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coMidacd  nhubk  only  if  it  andnccs  to  lufipincs.  On  Iht 
alber  taind.  lilt  inuit  in  the  lone  mn  •>  conduce,  whatcvci  iu 
piHcnt  value  majr  appeu  la  be,  beciuH  a  Quutut  procot 
of  tuJjuiinient  u  gojsg  on  which  li  bouod  sxKicr  cr  litci  lo  lead 
U>  1  eomplete  (djiulaitnt  whicb  will  be  perfect  bappioeu. 
Thiols  Lbc  ref ulalioii of  pes&imL&m,  whidi  ullimately  iifnq  h!tfa 
optlmiim  In  Bii*lfiiTE  pleasure  Ihe  Btaudani  oi  value,  la  this 
[cuonlDE  Speacer  appeati  lo  have  ovcilooked  the  pol^biUly 
of  an  eipanaioo  ai  the  elbical  CDviionment.  If  Ihil  1>  as  rapid 
as  (or  moie  capid  than)  the  rate  of  adaptation,  Ibtn  will  be  no 
actual  gruHlb  of  adaptation  and  to  no  monl  progres*.  Complete 
adaplatioa  to  an  infinitely  recediott  ideal  is  impossible,  and 
relalive  adaptalion  depends  on  Ibe  digUQCe  belween  tbe  aclual 
and  (he  ideal.  Spencer,  bowevFr.  coosiden  that  be  can  i»t 
only  aoUcipate  sucb  a  stale  of  coinpkle  adjustment,  but  even 
lay  down  the  rules  obtaining  in  ii,  which  will  constitule  the 
code  oi  "Absolute  Ethics"  and  the  standard  for  discerning 
tbe  "  kilt  wrong  "  nctioni  of  relative  ethics.  He  conceives 
it  as  a  slate  of  social  hatmony  so  conplele  that  in  tt  even  the 

come.  Both  ol  these  are  oiigioal  and  indispensable,  but  cgoisni 
has  Ibe  priority,  since  Ibete  must  be  egoistic  pleasure  lomewbeiE 
before  there  can  be  altniislic  sympathy  wit' 
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B  of  self-control,  a 


isiance  of  (he  lower  feelings  relues.  Hence  Spenter  con- 
dudes  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  Iranaitoiy  and  rausi  diminidl 
aa  monlization  incmse*.  In  the  pfiface  to  the  last  part  of  hia 
Hrtiti  (iSdj)  Speocef  regrets  that  "  the  Doctrine  of  Evolulioo 
has  not  furnished  guidance  to  tbe  extent  he  had  hoped,"  but 


lis  phtloMpby. 


penaaneDtl)'  valuable  part  of 

After  compleliag  hb  lyiten 

it.  and  brought  out  nev  ediiio 

'It  Priuipla  (IQOO).   The  d«es  of  hjs  chief 
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nrrti,"      ISJD,    Sttial    otantM-    ifiS^k     tm    im  , 

cl.  oatl  vl  oi  Bhloty);  "The  Developnioil  Hypoll 

SimyTvol.  i.l  1851,  .r*<  Unieaal  /■m/Kfah  Id.  Psjckolaa.  part 
'ii.).    IBM.  "  the  Gene™  of  Science  "  (jn  aiayi.  vol.  u,),    IHJS. 
"rinviplti  itf  FiyctalatJ  (i  vol.».     I»ST.  J*"p«i. 
jiut  {Eimt,  voL  ■.)■    185B,  £u«u  (eontaumii:  iiim>  >•  •"• 
libuIiDnj  to  the  WiOmailo  Ruin:  1M3,  voLS.i  1S85.  vd. 
e6I.  Edmuvm;  InUUtilwil.  Ifnal.  PjlyiicaJ.     ItG),  Pinl 
ipitt  (inded,,  1W7;  6th.  1000)     -"'      "'      " 
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vol,  ii-,  Ctrtmanial  TiufifUieu,  itTS.  FoliUai  riuWiXwu.  teSi-. 
vol.  iii-.  EaUniiliio!  I<uliltl«mi,  1M3,  completed  1B9S.  1619, 
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idHtlim  ID  Ai  Pkilos^lty  ^ 
useful  BuniEBary  of  his  chief 


Htrbtrl  Spentcr  (up  10  1895); -J  -  .  .  . 

(locitioes  by  Spencer  hlnnell.  Ins  preface  to  Colhu  a  EUlemt  of 
SynlMic  Phiioiophy.  He  a1«  Mperviied  the  coinpllalion  0 
compcrhcnsive  terin  of  volumes  by  various  wrilcn  en  Duent 
5«wIo(y  o*  "'■'cb  by  iMi  eWil  pans  ondiBerenl  radal  areas 
been  puHuhed  (at  a  1o»  to  him  ol  fjijo)  as  the  r«aH  ot  foun 
-  -  ■       .    He  then  .u.pendcdlh.s  undertati--  ■- ' 


ilolbisa 


3RD  EARL 

Im  hii  will  he  atuulBIed  Huslca.  who  woe  10  entn 
to  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder,  librarian  oT  the  Athervaeu 

b^ng  arranced  lor,  one  of  which  was  publi^rd  in 
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EFEHCBK,  JOHN  CHARLES  gPBHCBB.  JKD  Eail  (1781- 
iSasJi  English  staietman.  beiler  knowa  by  tbe  courtesy  title 
of  Lord  Althorp,  which  he  bore  during  bii  father's  lifetime,  was 
lbc  son  of  George  John,  ind  Earl  (1753-1SJ4),  grandsoll  ol 
John  (1734-17SJ),  created  ist  Eail  Spcocet  in  i;6s,  and 
great-grandson  of  Charhs  Spencer,  jtd  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Hia  father  served  in  the  ministries  of  Pitt,  Fo«  and  Ctenville, 
and  was  hrsi  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  ir^-jgor;  and 
hia  Lntercsl  in  literature  was  shown  in  his  attention  to 
the  Althorp  library,  inherited  from  the  3rd  Eail 
land,  which  he  developed  into  the  finest  pri^ 
in  Europe;  bis  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ist  tan 
Lucan,  waa  conspicuous  in  London  sodely  for  her  gaiety  and 
brigblnesa.  Their  eldest  son,  John  Charles,  was  bora  at  Spencer 
House,  London,  on  tbe  30th  of  May  17S3.    In  iSoo  he  took 

lime  applied  himself  energetically  to  mathematical  studies;  but 
be  speot  most  of  hii  time  in  bunting  and  racing.  Almost  ira- 
mcdlaiely  after  taking  his  degtee  in  1803,  be  set  out  on  a  conii-* 
nentaltour,  which  was  cut  short,  alter  he  had  passed  some  months 
in  Ihe  chief  cities  in  Italy,  by  the  renewal  ol  war.  Thmugh  Ihe 
influence  of  Fitt'a  govcnunent  he  was  returned  10  parliament 
lor  Ihe  borough  of  Okehampton  in  Devonshire  in  April  1804, 
and,  allboOgh  he  vacated  his  seal  In  February  1806,  to  contest 
the  university  of  Cnmbridge  against  Lord  Kenry  Petty  and  Ixint 
PalmeRton  [when  be  was  hopelessly  beaten],  he  was  elected  In 
the  same  month  for  St  Albans,  and  appointed  a  lord  ol  the 
1/easury.  At  the  general  election  in  November  1806,  he  waa 
elected  for  Northamptonshire,  and  be  continued  to  sil  for  Ihe 
county  until>e  succeeded  In  the  peerage.  Mia  tones  were  then, 
as  ever,  lor  couatiy  life,  but  his  indignation  at  tbe  duke  of 
Yoik's  conduct  at  iJie  Hone  Guards  kd  him  to  move  a  lesaht- 
tkin  of  tbe  House  of  Conunoni  la  igofi  tor  Ihe  dnke'i  removal 
from  hii  poai.  For  the  oeit  (ew  years  aflet  this  qieecb  Lord 
Altborp  Dccauonally  apoke  in  debate  and  always  on  ihe  side  of 
Liberalism,  but  from  i8]j  10  1818  he  was  only  rarely  in  Ihe 
Hoose  of  Commons.  Hia  absence  was  partly  due  lo  a  feeling 
that  it  was  hopeless  lo  struggle  against  the  will  of  tbe  Tory 
ministry,  but  more  particularly  to  his  marriage  on  the  t4th  of 
April  1814,  to  Either,  only  daogbter  of  Richard  Acklom  ol 
Vli^lon  Hidl,  Narthanqnonshire,  who  died  in  childbirth  i8t8. 
Id  1S19,  OR  hi*  return  to  political  life  after  her  death,  and  for 
many  years  after  that  date  he  pressed  upon  the  a 


te  tbe  nt 


isity  of  a 


:raplcy 


Dourt,  and  of  expediting  the  recovery  of 
he  saw  both  these  relotmf  accomplished  before  1815.  During 
the  graaler  part  ol  the  rdga  ol  George  IV.  tbe  Wbiga  lost  their 
iegilimale  induence  In  the  stats  from  Ihelr  want  ol  cohesion, 
but  this  defect  was  toon  remedied  in  iSjo  when  Lord  Althorp 
was  cho«n  tbeit  leader  in  tbe  lower  bouse,  and  his  capacity  for 
the  posilioa  waa  proved  by  elperieni*.  When  Lord  Grey's 
administration  was  formed  at  the  doM  of  (he  year  the  cban- 
cellonhip  of  the  eacheiiuer  combined  with  the  leadership  of  tbo 
House  of  Commons  waa  entrusted  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  with  tbe  eiception  of  tbe  prime 
minilter  and  Ihe  tord  chancellor,  may  be  atllibulcd  the  success 
of  the  government  raeasutes.  The  budget,  it  is  true,  was  a 
failure,  but  Ibis  misfortune  was  soon  fotgollen  in  the  struggles 
over  the  Reform  Bill.  The  consideration  of  tbe  pteliminirics 
of  this  mosure  was  assigned  to  four  ministers,  two  in  the  cabinet 
and  twd  outside  that  body;  but  their  proposals  were,  after 
careful  examination,  approved  or  rejected  by  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Althorp  before  (hey  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
cabinet.  When  the  Bill  waa  ready  for  intraductiin  to  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  its  principles  were  expounded  by  Lord  John  RusscU; 
but  from  Ihe  commencement  of  the  piotracied  discusuon  ovet 
iu  details  be  bad  the  asditaace  ol  Lord  Althorp,  and  alter  soma 
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mtki  o[  inccsunt  1^,  ■wbicb  tbe  pbydqnc  or  Lord  Jdia  RuskD 
could  not  suslais  any  longer,  the  wbole  reipaosibilliy  vu  cut 
on  Lord  Altbcrp.  To  combu  the  Dbjections  of  thne  lucb 
pcTtio^icious  oppancTits  M  Cmkcr,  Sugdcn  ind  Welhcrell  required 
'    '  *  skill  and  courage,  and  ia  Lord  Althorp  these  qualUica  were 


.    Onot 


enty  If 


Tbc  Bthtrm  Bill  was  earned  at  tut,  and  popuUi 
fight  in  assicmng  tn  the  leader  oE  the  house  a  credit  only  second 
to  that  caned  by  Lord  Joha  RuucU.  After  the  disMlutiou  ol 
tSij  the  Whigs  returned  to  power  with  augtneoled  numben; 
hut  diScKDcea  soon  showed  themwlvei  among  both  leaden  and 
follower!,  and  their  msJDrity  crumbled  away.  Thrir  position 
nai  slrengthened  for  a  time  by  triumphanlty  carrying  a  new  poor 
law  bill;  and  even  their  keenest  critics  would  not  allow  that, 
had  the  Whig  pn^sitions  on  tithes  ud  churdi  ntes  been 
carried  into  elTecl,  many  yeais  of  passionate  conlwteny  would 
have  been  spared.  The  ministry  of  Lord  Crey  was  shattered  to 
pieces  by  dilEculiies  over  an  Irish  cocrdoa  hiU.  Although  Lord 
Melbourne  became  premier  Uuly  14,  1SJ4),  the  fonunei  nl  the 
miiuslry  rested  on  Lord  Allhorp's  preseoce  in  the  Havim  of 


The  death  of  the  md  Eari  Spencer  in  November  1S34,  called 
Itig  son  to  the  upper  house,  and  William  IV.  took  advantage 
«f  Ihls  event  to  nuomon  a  Tory  cabinet  to  his  aide.  The  net* 
Lord  Spencer  abandoned  the  cares  of  office  and  retomed  to 
country  life  with  unalloyed  delight.  Henceforth  agricultute, 
not  potitia,  was  his  principal  interest.  He  was  the  &i>t  prts- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Agriculluial  Society  (founded  iSjBI,  and  a 
notable  cattle-breeder.  Often  as  he  was  urged  by  his  political 
friends  to  come  to  their  asaiscancc,  ho  rarely  quitted  the  peaceful 
pleasures  which  he  loved.  He  died  at  Wiacton  on  the  ist  of 
October  1^5,  being  succeeded  as  4lh  Earl,  in  default  of  issue, 
by  his  brother  Fndcnck  (d.  iSjt).  He  had  held,  as  >  statesman, 
■  remarkable  position,  The  Whigs  required,  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  leader  of  unstained  character,  one  to  iirboin  paiiy 
spinX  could  not  attach  the  suspicion  of  greed  of  office,  and 
against  Lord  Alihoip  malevolente  was  ponerlus.  No  stronger 
proof  of  his  pre-eminence  could  be  given  than  the  oft^quoted 
saying  of  Lord  Hardloge  that  one  of  Crolcer's  ablest  qieecbes 
was  demolished  by  the  simple  statement  of  Lord  AZlhoip  that 
he  had  coUecled  some  tjgures  which  eatitely  refuted  it,  but  had 


.    Thetr 


S?BHCQ;,  JOBH  POTNTZ  gPENCKH,  jth  EatL  (iSjS-iqio), 
English  statesman,  wu  the  aon  of  the  4th  Earl  and  his  &nt 
wife,  a  daughter  of  William  Stephen  Poynti,  of  Cowdny  Park, 
Sussei.  Botn  on  the  ijlh  of  October  iSj;,  and  educated  at 
Hanow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  wa*  a  member  ol 
parliament  for  a  few  months  before  he  succeeded  to  the  earl. 
dom  En  December  iS%7.  His  long  career  as  a  Liberal  poLtidan 
dates  from  his  acceptanco  of  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
IreUnd  under  Gladstone  in  1S68,  a  post  which  he  rvtaincd  until 
1S74.  When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  i88e  he  was 
appt^ntid  lord  president  of  the  council,  but  in  iSSi  be  entered 
upon  a  iccorul  term  of  oSce  as  lord-lieutenant  ol  Icclsad. 
11»  thru  years  during  which  Ear]  Spencer  now  filled  thit 
position  was  a  period  of  eiceptional  d^tdcr  in  Ireland,  tnailud 
by  a  long  series  of  outrages  and  CDDspincies  assodatcd  with  the 
**  Invindbles,"  but  the  courage  and  gimness  which  be  then 
displayed  woo  the  sdniiration  of  all,  and  made  his  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule  in  liSs  an  event  of  considerable 
btereal.  In  the  short  Liberal  administnttioa  of  iS£6  ha  was 
lofd-prendent  of  the  council,  and  from  iSfji  to  iSgs  he  was  a 
very  capable  first  lord  of  tho  admiralty;  it  is  on  record  that 
Gladstone,  on  retiring  In  1904,  would  have  recomipended  the 
Queen,  if  she  had  consulted  him,  to  summon  Lord  Spencer  10  the 
premiership.  From  igoi  to  rQOj  he  was  the  Liberal  leader  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  eariy  in  190s,  when  a  change  of  government 
was  seen  to  be  piobaUe,  it  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that 
he  would  be  the  nw«t  suitable  Liberal  prime  minister.  But 
bis  health  broke  down  just  at  this  time,  and  he  took  no  further 
put  io  political  life,  although  be  survived  until  tlu  i^th  of 


August  iQto,  when  be  died  at  Allborp.  For  fort;f-Gve  yeu* 
the  earl  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of 
NorthampionsbiR  for  upwards  of  thirty  year*,  and  be  had  1 
reputation  ai  a  keen  and  daring  rider  id  hounds.  The  fine 
library,  o^ected  at  Althorp  by  the  snd  earl,  was  sold  by  hira 
for  £950,000  to  Mrs  Rylands,  the  widow  of  a  Manchester 
merchant,  and  was  by  her  presented  to  the  dty  of  UanchesLer- 

Earl  Spencer  had  no  children,  and  his  successor  was  hii  hall- 
brotber,  Chariei  Robert  Spencer  (b.  18  jj),  who  became  the  6th 
ear].  As  the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Spencer  he  was  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary rtpreaeolatlva  for  Northamptonshire  from  iSSo  to 
1S95  and  a^dn  from  1900  to  tQOS,  and  was  vice^hamberJalti  of 
the  royal  household  from  1^1  to  iSoj.  In  1005  be  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chamberlain,  and  In  the  same  year  he  was  raiicd 
to  Ibe  peerage  as  Mscount  Althorp. 

8PBMCKR,  WILUUI  ROBERT  {iji^tBu).  Hngliili  poet 
and  wit,  was  the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  second  ion  ol 
Charles  Spencer,  3rd  duke  of  Uailboraugh  and  jih  earl  ol 
Sunderland.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  snd  Christ  Church. 
OiIord,butteftIheuD!versity«itboultakingadegrcc.  Spencer^ 
wit  made  him  a  popular  member  of  society,  but  he  look  no 
part  in  public  life  although  he  numbered  amang  hi*  Ciiendi 
leading  aUtesmen  like  Fill,  Foi  and  Sheridan.  He  was  as 
accomplished  writer  of  "  occasional  "  verse,  which  was  warmly 
praised  by  Scott,  by  Christopher  North  and  by  Byron,  who 
placed  him  in  the  same  rank  as  Moore,  Rogern  and  Campbell. 
Id  17!)6  be  published  an  English  version  of  Bflrgcr's  Lmnen, 
and  in  iSoi  be  burlesqued  German  ronunce  in  bis  Urania, 
which  was  produced  on  the  stage  at  Drnry  Lane.  Aoionf  hi* 
best-known  pieces,  which  were  published  in  a  collection  of  lu* 
poemsinrSii,  were"  Beth  Gelert"  and  "Too  Late  I  Stayed." 
He  died  m  poverty  in  Fails  fa  1834.  In  t7gT  he  married 
Siuan,  daughter  of  Coogt  Jeniaon-Walwonh,  cbambcrlaiD  to 
tbc  elector  palatine,  by  whom  be  had  five  sons  and  two  daugbten. 
One  son,  Aimazv  GEOacE  SrENCii  C179S-18?'),  becaow  firjl 
bishop  of  Newfoundland  in  183^  being  afterward)  translated 
10  the  See  of  Jamaica.  Anothn  son,  Giokce  Tievoi  Sfehce* 
([799-1866!,  was  In  1837  consecrated  second  bishop  of  Madras. 
He  published  several  books  relating  to  mia&lonary  work  in  Iiutta; 
on  his  return  to  England  in  L840  he  was  appointed  aaaistsnt 
10  the  birilop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  in  1S60  became  chancellor 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  He  married,  in  [82^,  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouie  and  sister  of  Lord  BroughtDn. 

See  W.  S.  Spencer.  Psmi  (London,  l831>.  conuhJng  a  bio- 
graphical  memoir;  Tin  Annual  Brfiler  (rSu);  Atmmni  Oinima 
ijiS-iSa,  annotated  by  J.  Fultr  (4  vola.,  Oifoid,  1S91J. 

SPBHCBB,  a  township  of  Woicettet  county,  Massachusetls, 
U.S.A.,  about  II  m.  W.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  (1890),  S;4ii 
(1900),  7617,  of  whom  1S14  were  foreign-bora;  <i9io,  U.S, 
census),  6740.  Area,  about  34'i  aq.  m.  The  township  b 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  railway  and  by  inler-urban 
electric  lines.  The  Richard  Sugden  Public  Library,  founded 
in  1889,  bad  19,000  volumes  ia  1908.  Bemi*  Meanarial  Park 
and  the  Samuel  Bemis  Monument  weie  dedicated  in  i9or  in 
honour  of  the  first  seuler  of  Spencer.  There  are  three  other 
public  parks.  Among  the  township's  manufactures  are  boots 
and  shoes,  woollens,  muslin  underwear,  wire,  and  wooden  and 
paper  boxes.  Spencer  was  a  part  of  the  LcicesLer  grant;  wa* 
first  settled  in  1711:  was  the  "West  Parish  of  Lcicnter"  in 
r744-i)5];  and  in  175J  was  incorporated  as  a  towosbip,  under 
its  present  name.  In  one  house  in  Spencer  wen  bom  Ellas  lfDWe> 
jun,,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing- michiae,  and  his  uncles, 
William  Howe,  inventor  of  the  "  Howe  truss  "  bridge  [see 
flaiDOEi),  and  Tyler  Howe  (1800-1880),  inventor  (in  1855) 
of  the  spring  bed;  in  1909  a  memorial  was  dedi^ted  to  thesa 
three  loventors. 

See  Keniy  M.  Tower,  Uhariiat  Skcltha  F^elini  to  Spacer. 
Mau.  (4  vdi,  Spencer,  1901-1909). 

SPRHER.  PHIUPP  JAKOB  <i6j5-i7oj),  German  theologian, 
was  botn  en  the  ijth  of  January  itij;,  at  Ri^poltswcUer  in 
Upper  Alucc.  After  a  biicf  stay  in  the  frammar  school  of 
ColmuhewcBt  to  Strassbutgis  16$!,  where  be,^miled  himself 
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to  thE  (Mdy  ef  {AODlogy,  UMny  ■od  pbDoaspbjr,  isd  ma  bU 
ilcgTR  of  DUslet  (rtsj)  t^  ■  di^lalton  aK^inU  tbe  pbilonphy 
ol  Hobbu.  He  tbm  becaine  private  tutor  la  the  prlnca 
Chriitiiui  uid  Cbtikt  oI  tbe  Falatinaie,  ud  Wciund  in  the 
tuuTCnlty  on  pbiblagy  and  bUioiy.  From  1659  to  lUi  be 
•riaitod  Iha  univer^iiM  of  Baad,  THWBgtn  and  Geneva,  and 
OHnmenced  the  »udy  ol  b(nldry,  wbkb  be  punued  throughout 
bis  lile.  In  CcDcva  etpedsUy  hit  religious  views  and  teudenda 
were  turned  in  tbe  direction  of  mystidsm-  He  returned  to 
Slnaaburg  in  166],  vbere  be  *M  tppdDIcd  preacher  without 
putoral  duties,  with  the  right  of  holding  tectum.  Three  yean 
■fterwardi  lie  waa  inviled  to  become  the  chief  ptilor  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Fnnkfort-on-Main.  Heie  be  published 
Ul  two  chief  works,  i>i'a  itnieria  (1675)  and  ABtnaiiu  GtHa- 
ttkhlheil  CrfiSo),  and  began  that  form  0!  pasloial  work  which 
■esulled  in  the  oiovcment  called  PitUim.  In  16SA  be  sccepted 
the  invitation  to  the  Snt  court  chaplaincy  at  Dnadea.  But 
tbe  elector  John  George  III.,  at  whose  penoiul  desire  the  poit 
had  been  oSered  to  him,  was  loon  ofTended  at  the  fcatlos  con- 
■cientiaiuna  with  which  bia  chaplain  sought  to  discharge  his 
pastoral  duliea.  Spener  refused  to  re«go  bis  post,  and  the 
Saxon  government  hesitated  to  dismiss  him.  But  in  i6Qr  the 
Saxon  ripresenlative  at  Berlin  induced  the  court  o[  Brandenburg 
tb  offer  him  the  lectortbip  of  St  Nicholu  in  Berlin  with  the  title 
of  "  KODSistorialrat."  In  Beiiin  Spener  was  held  in  high 
honour,  though  the  tendencies  of  the  court  and  the  govemntent 
officials  were  rather  rationalistic  than  pietistic  TTic  univeislty 
oi  Halle  was  founded  under  his  isQucncc  in  1694-  All  his  life 
long  Spener  had  been  exposed  to  the  altacki  and  abuse  of  tbe 
orthodox  Luthetin  theologians;  with  his  years  bis  opponents 

presented  increasinsly  loattcr  for  hostile  criticism.  In  i^j 
the  theological  faculty  of  Wittenberg  formally  laid  to  bii  charge 
164  erron,  and  only  his  death  on  the  5th  of  February,  1705, 
released  him  from  these  fierce  confiicts.  His  bst  imponaDt 
work  was  Tlmdoiistkc  Btdtukcn  U  vols.,  woo-ijoi),  to  which 
was  added  after  his  death  LihU  Aahiixki  Btiatktii,  with  a 
biography  of  Spener  by  C.  K.  von  Canateia  C1711)- 

Though  Spener  bu  been  justly  called  "  the  lather  ol  Pletiioi," 
hardly  any  o(  the  crnm  aid  noK  of  the  ettravaganco  oi  the 

•hariog  then  that  A.  RitscU  (SricMcUf  iu  PttUana,  ii.  163} 


thoiqih  Ibey  wei 


re  or  leas  involved  In  the  pi 


I  he  encounged  or  eonnhred  at.  Tbe  onlj 
ha  departed  Cmn  the  ottbodox  Luthtrai 
the  reqalfemant  of  rcgcntfafion  as  the  lim 

prelude  ol  Ibi 


■he  church.  He  did  not.  Tike  tli 
nity  of  a  eoiucloua  crids  of  coa\ 
wpieic  beach  between  the  Cht 


4trs,; 


tub  Sptnrr  imj  JAM  ZtU 
nmidS&tllP.'Crilnbeig,' 


as  a  valuminoiii  writer.     The  Li^t  of  hii  publiihed 
rial*  7  vols.  Idtio.  65  quirlo.  7  octavo.  46  duodecimo; 

A  of  his  ehiet  writings  was 

la  1889.    See  W.  Hoesbach.  Pk!Upi>  Ja 

(ten.  ltd  ed.,  IS6t);  A.-RiticM,  Ctickick 

E.  Sictisie.  Uripnit  -•d  Wam  iti  FtHi 

P.  J.  Sptiur  li  vols.,  1893-1906). 

SPEHHYMOOR,  a  market  town  in  the  Bishop  Auckland  par^ 
meatary  division  of  Durham,  England,  6  m.  S.  o(  the  city  of 
Durham,  on  a  branch  of  tbe  Noitb  Caslcro  railway.  Pop  ol 
urban  disCiict,  which  induda  several  nngbbouring  paiishei 
{1901),  i6,66j.    It  is  in  the  midst  ol  a  populoui  coal-miiuag 

BPEIM,  THOMAS  DE  ((.  141S-14S0),  Scottish  slatesnun  and 
prelate,  received  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  bia  cicep- 
tiooal  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Ibc  advisers  of  the  Scottish 
king,  James  1I-,  who  sent  him  on  errands  to  England  and  to 
Franca  About  1450  be  became  bishop  ol  Galloway;  soon  after- 
wards he  wax  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  in  1459  he  was 
chosen  liishop  of  Aberdeen.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  was 
paaicd  is  journey  to  France  and  to  England,  aiul  in  1464  he 


and  Alauuidei  Stewart,  duke  of  AJbanv,  a  loa  ol  Jamei  IL, 

were  captured  at  sea  by  some  English  lailon.  Edward  IV., 
to  wbou  the  bishop  had  previously  revealed  aa  assastination 
plot,  set  bim  at  liberty,  and  he  «i*  partly  re^xiiisible  for  tbe 
treaty  of  peace  raade  about  this  time  bctweto  the  English  king 
and  Jamts  III.  He  also  helped  to  bring  about  the  meeting 
between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XL  of  Fiance  at  Ficquicny, 
and  aaolber  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  in 
r474.  Spens  was  a  frequent  attender  at  tbe  Scottish  parlia- 
roenta,  and  contributed  very  generously  to 
cathedral  at  Aberdeen.  Ue  died  in 
April   1480. 

■FBKSBB,  KDIUHD  (<.  1553-1S99),  English  poet,  ontbor  of 
tbe  Patry  Qimn,  was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1 553.  The 
received  date  of  his  birth  rests  on  a  passage  in  sonnet  Iz.  of  the 
AmfrelH.  He  speaks  there  of  having  lived  forty^one  years; 
the  Amerelii  was  published  in  ijos,  and  described  on  the  title- 
page  aa  "  written  not  bng  since  ";  this  would  make  the  year 
of  bis  birth  i;ji  or  ifj].  Wejtnow  fiDm  the  PraUalamioa 
that  London  was  his  bbthplace.  This  at  least  seems  tbe  most 
natural  interpretation  of  tha  words — 

"  Meiry  LondoD.  my  luxt  kindly  matt. 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source." 
In  the  fame  poem  he  speaks  of  himself  aa  taking  his  name  from 
"  an  house  of  andenl  fame."  Several  of  his  pieces  are  addraied 
to  the  daughters  of  Sir  Jchn  Spencer,  head  of  the  Altborp 
family;  and  in  Cifiii  Cleal'i  Cnw  Htnu  Axain  he  describes  three 
of  the  ladies  as— 

"  The  honoor  of  the  nOble  laiDHy 
Of  which  1  meanest  boast  myscll  to  be." 
Mr  R.  B.  Koowln,  however,  is  ol  the  opinion  {see  the  Spendiiit 
eflkc  Uoncy  of  Rabol  Nmiia,  privately  printt '   -"-'  ----  -"- 


lefti 


north^ei 


ought  ai 


loFm 


t  Now 


imblcr 


in  dtizc 


-books  of  his  executors  among 
beriefidaries  has  been  discovered  that  of  " ' 
scholar  of  the  Merchant  Taylor  School,  it  his 
Hall  in  Cambridge."  The  dale  of  this  henci 
of  April  1569.  Aa  the  poet  is  known  to  ha 
Pembroke,  the  identification  ia  beyond  d 
discovery  it  was  not  known  where  Spenser  i 
education.    The  specubtio 

concluded  Ihit  the  poore 
journeyman  "  in  the  "art 
have  been  the  poet's  fathr 
theory.     Dr  Grosart,  howe 


irally  m 


»  poet's 


:etved  his  school 
isTTnlage.  started 
ia.  Mr  Knowlcs 
ant  Taylors,  and 

iteiy  i^  dolbmaking,"  might 


irally  accepted.     ITie  c 
LJincasiuie   is  also  supported   by   cue 
Spenscra  of  that  county  appear  among 
who  profited  by  Nowell's  bounty.     Th 
mother  was  Elisabeth,  and  he  notes  aa  a  nappy  coincifleace 
that  it  was  borne  by  the  three  wojneB  of  most  consequence  to 
him — wife,  C|ueen  and  mother  lAiawiUi,  liiit.). 

It  fa  natural  that  a  poet  so  steeped  in  poetry  as  Spenser 
ahould  show  his  faculty  at  a  very  early  age;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  verses  from  his  pen  were  published  just 
as  he  left  school  at  the  age  of  aixleen  or  seventeen.  Certain 
pieces,  translations  from  Du  Bellay  and  Petrarch,  allerwarda 
included  In  a  volume  of  poems  by  Spenser  published  In  ijoi, 
are  found  io  a  miscellany,  Thcal't  fer  Winldi«i,,  issued  by  a 
Fletnisb  Protestant  relugee.  John  van  der  Noodt,  on  the  ijth  of 
May  isOq.  The  traaslatioos  from  Du  Bellay  appear  in  blank 
veise  in  the  nuscrilany,  and  are  rhymed  in  sonnet  lotm  in  tbe 
later  publication,  but  the  diction  is  subslaniially  the  same;  the 
translations  from  Fclratch  are  republished  with  dight  variations. 
Poeta  were  so  careless  of  their  rights  in  those  days  and  pub- 
lishers took  such  liberties  that  we  cannot  draw  for  certain  the 
condu^a  that  would  be  Inevitable  if  tbe  flcu  were 
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t  Iho  probabilftin  are  that  these  passages 

It's   ThialTc,  aLihaugh  the  editor  makes  no 

(  i  Khoolboy  writing  before  oui  poetic  diction 
the  great  Elizabethans,  they  are  remarkable 
mmand  of  expressiDti  which  many  scfaoolboyi 


ishment  when  Surrey  and  Saekvilte  wen 
in  post-Chaqcsrian  English. 
'  "  's  Cambridge  career,  eicept  tha 


be  nas  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  HaU,  took  his  bacbek 
Ii7J,  his  master's  in  1576,  and  left  Cambridge  without  having 
obtained  ■  fellowship.  Dr  Grosart'l  inquiries  have  elicited 
the  [act  that  hii  health  was  not  good— college  allowances  while 
be  waa  in  residence  being  often  paid  "  Spenser  aegrotanli." 
One  of  the  felbvrs  of  Femhmke  strongly  inSuenced  his  destiny. 
This  was  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  prominent  Agure  in  the  univei^ly 
life  of  the  time',  an  enthusiastic  educationist,  vigorous,  versatile, 
not  a  little  vain  of  his  own  culture  and  literary  pon-ers,  which 

revival  and  advancement  of  English  literature  wu  a  pauioD  of 
the  time,  and  Harvey  was  fully  possessed  by  il.  His  fancy  for 
reforming  English  verse  by  discarding  rhyme  and  substituting 
unrhymed  classical  metres,  and  the  tone  of  his  controversy  with 
Thomas  Nash,  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  mereJy  an 
obstreperous  and  pragmatic  pedant ;  but  it  is  dear  that  Spenser, 

received  active  and  generous  help  from  him  and  probably  not  a 
little  literary  stimulus,  Harvey's  littera  to  Spenser'  throw  a 
very  kindly  light  on  bis  chancter.  During  his  residence  at  the 
Imiversity  the  poet  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  at  a 
later  period  offered  to  impart  that  language  to  a  friend  in  Ireland 
(■ce  Ludowick  Bryskett,  Disuiaa  tj  Civil LiJt.LaaAoa,  1606— 
written  twenty  years  previously),  Spenser's  affinity  with  Plato 
IS  most  marked,  and  be  probably  read  him  in  the  original. 

Tlree  years  after  leaving  Cambridge,  in  IS79,  Spenser  issued 
his  first  volume  of  poetry,  the  Shepherd's  Caltndar.  Where  and 
how  he  spent  the  interval  have  formed  aubjecis  for  elaborate 
speculation.  That  most  of  il  was  spent  in  the  study  of  his  art 
ire  may  take  for  granted.  That  he  lived  for  a  lime  in  the 
"  north  parts  "  of  England;  that  there  or  elsewhere  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  hidy  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  anagram  of 
"  Rosalind,"  and  who  was  most  likely  Rose,  a  daughter  of  a 
yeoman  named  Dyneley,  near  CUtheioe;  that  bis  friend  Harvey 
urged  him,  to  retuta  south,  and  introduced  him  la  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  that  Sidney  look  to  him,  discussed  poetry  with  him, 
introduced  him  at  court,  put  him  in  the  way  of  preferment — 

jcclures  with  considerable  plausibility  that  he  was  in  Ireland 
101577.  The  words '^  for  long  time  far  estranged  "  in  E.K.'s 
preface  to  the  Shepherd's  Caltndar  point  that  way.  Spenser 
undoubtedly  entered  the  service  of  ibe  earl  of  Leicester  cither 
in  1578  or  a  year  earlier  (Camo  Papirt). 
^  The  utoest  of  the  SStpkni's  Calendar  is  mainly  pcnoaal  10 


-, lis  twelve 

ttiy  wen  the  fin 
gyM,  the  poems 


pubUshed  euays  of  the  author  of  (he  Faery 

t  which  he  tried  and  disciplined  his  powers. 

Ran  in  the  history  of  pailoral  poetry.    The  title, 

translated  ialo  Eadi^  in  1503  and  frequently  reraintcd,  is  at- 
tractive  but  hardly  ulliu  wii^  the  mibjecL  li  may  ha«  been  an 
afterthought.  Spenser  had  loo  HioDg  a  genius  not  to  nuke  his 
own  IndividuaEiy  fdl  in  any  fonn  that  lie  attempted,  and  bi> 

buoyanl  deiReiily :-  ■— -"■ ■■ •■ ' ' 

•itonl  deli-' 

iTtiticial  ecloeue,  would  iBiid  little  to _  _  ., 

CsUndar-    The  poems  need  a  special  educations  given  this,  they 

>  The  Brit  veivons  of  the  Visiau  of  Peuarch  and  Du  Bellay 
arc  reproduced  by  I>r  Gn»an  in  hii  CamfltU  Waris  ef  Sptnser. 
vol.  iv.  (Ldndon,  isai).  The  Iranilalions  of  Pcmrch  ate  imitated 
ffomMaroI.  Koeppil(E>>il>Kke5rn<{in,vo),KV.),que>tlan>wheIher 
they  are  by  Speiuer  (see  alio  J.  B.  Fkicher.  Mtiirw  Laa^taif 

•  LclUr-Beskij  Cairitl  Bartty  (Camden  Society). 


cient  to  give  a  character  10  Itic  poentsas  pastoral  poeois.  fvt  such 
they  follow  continuously  and  do  not  violently  break  away  from 
Latin,  Italian  and  French  piEdeeraiors,  and  Professor  Ceoris 
Sainlsbury  is  undoubtedly  liEht  in  indicating  Marol  as  the  inoM 
immediate  model.  At  the  lacne  time  one  can  quite  undtirsisnci 
on  historical  grounds  why  the  Shepherd's  Calaidar  was  hailed  with 


1  new  to  English 
a  maner.    Thei 


evidently  concerned  lest  the  wider  public  il 
and  repelled  by  the  unfamiliar  justoral  form  aihi  eubiu:  uii^uvu. 
To  put  the  public  at  the  right  point  of  view  the  poemi  were  puS 
lished  with  a  commentary  by  "  ELK,"— suppoMd  to  be  one  Ediutl 
Kirlce,  who  wai  an  undergraduate  with  Spenser  at  Pembroke, 
This  VKalled  "  gloiae  "  explained  the  archaic  words,  revealed  tlw 
pod's  iolentisni,  and  boasted  that,  a>  In  the  caae  of  Viijil.  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  the  "  new  poet  "  was  but "  a  proving  of  the  wines 
for  higher  and  wider  Oighls.  The  "  new  poet  ■  "  name  was  wiik- 
bcldiand  the  idenll6cal»n  of  the  various  ''shepherds  "—of  Cuddit 
and  Roffy  and  Diggoa  Davie,  and  the  beauieoua  golden-haind 
"widow's  daughlee  ef  the  glen" — was  fortunately  reserved  to 
yield  delight  to  the  ingeniaui  curlouty  o(  a  later  age.'  On  the 
subject  of  Speitser't  oblations  tbe  "  gkme  "  is  very  misleadinc- 
An  eclogue  drawn  almnt  entirely  [mni  Virgil  ia  represented  i< 
jointly  inspired  W  Virgil  and  Theocritus  and  chiefty  by  the  latter. 

As  nvards  the  twelfth  eclogue  suggested  by  and  in  part  traaslared 

HalM  cites  as  auloblliill^ltail'arc  actually  t^kin'"™  Maiot'i 
eclogue.  Ax  Rai  nnu  Us  ntms  it  Pa*  tt  Kohn.    Dr  Crosan  (till 

The  Shephrrd'i  'Caltndar  was  published  at  Gabriel  Harver's 
instance,  and  was  dedicated  la  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    It  wasoMoat 

flush  of  conscious  power  and  high  hopes  excited  l^  the  admiration 

coveted,  Hia  letters  to  Harvey  and  Harvey's  letters  lo  him 
furnish  hinti  for  a  very  engaging  fancy  picture  of  Spenser  at  ihis 
wage  of  his  life— looking  at  the  wirhl  thmigh  me-coloaitd 
soectaclcs,  high  In  favour  with  Sidney  and  Leicester,  dating  bis 
Lacetler  House,  gaily  and  enerielicallv  discusMig  the 
•  of  hia  art,  with  some  provisi""  *"""•  ■*"  ™vi*rful 


n,  but  the  farm  of  It  Rightfully 
in  the  train  of  Lncealer,  growlxi^  ■» 
»  of  fashionable  shape,  and  fright 


^r-like*!! 


Z^ 


ng  rapidity  in  the  image  of  the 
ho  croided  the  court  of  <h( 
s.    Some  of  the  poems  which 


befriending  him)— have 
that  can  be  ceiuinly  i 
Enjlij*  Pofl—t  contril 

llnuet'but^i^didr 


Faery  Quitn,  which  ht 


i  il— »  judment  fi 


Spenser  was  appointed  jecrelaty  to  tbelord-deptityof  Irelsnd 
in  I  sSo  and  was  one  of  Ihe  band  of  adventurers  who,  with  miied 
motivci  of  love  of  eidtement,  patriotism,  [uety  and  hope*  of 
forfeited  estala,  accvinpanicd  Lord  Arthur  Grey  of  Wilton  10 
Iceland  to  aid  in  tbe  suppression  of  Desmond's  rebellion- 
Regret  ia  sometimes  expressed  that  the  auihot  of  the  Fowj 
ought  to  hive  been  dreamy,  medilat' 


ould  havi 


should 


and  bloody  scenes  of  Lord  Grey  t 
rears'  attempt  at  "  pacihcalion."  But  such  things  oust 
dgcd  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  Ihe  spril 
t  time,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  England  was  thM 
•  See  Df  Giroafl's  CanpUu  IPurti  ej  Spenter.  vol  L 
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pon'cn  of  Ibe  Ciwtlneiil.  01  Lord  Cny'i  cbmclEr  fail  Kcreluy 
KU  an  enthuiiutic  Bdmirei.  cihibitintt  bim  in  tbe  Fmry  Quan 
M  Anfacgil.  the  penonificmlioa  of  jualkci  ud  ne  know  encUy 
wbit  weie  his  own  views  ol  Irish  policy,  and  how  slroogly  be 
dcpLond  that  Lord  City  wu  not  pcnnilltd  to  cany  thcni  out. 
SpcDser's  Vita  </  lit  SItilt  rf  Irdand  drawn  up  afLei  louncoi 
ycart'  eiperieiicc,  but  6m  prinUd  in  ifijj  by  Sic  Jans  Wart, 
wbo  complaiu  o[  Spenser's  baisfaoeu  and  inadequate  lunw- 
ledge  iHiMry  ef  Irttand,  appcndii),  i>  not  (lie  work  of  a  gemle 
dKanm.  but  ol  u  enatetk  ud  shrewd  public  aScial. 

The  Vwt  ti  not  a  detcriptlve  work:  then  is  nolhing  in  the  Uylc 
to  indicatv  ihai  it  wb  wnitea  by  a  poci;  it  ia  an  elaborate  (ta(e 
pjpcr.  the  uuxHitlDn  in  Ihe  form  of  a  diaVAue  of  a  minutely  coq- 
<iil^  plinVtbi  paci6cation  a(  ireland.  written  out  o(  leal  for 
the  public  flnvk^  for  (he  tya  of  the  government  of  the  day-  A 
v«y  thoraughgDiiw  plan  it  w.  After  pauinf  in  review  the  history 
and  character  of  the  trirli.  thdr  laws,  ciutonu,  rcKglon,  habits  of 
UTe.  umour.  drcu.  »dai  iuiLtulimia  and  finding  evil  uiagc* " 
in  e^T^/  department,  he  propoundfl  hi«  plan  of  "  reformation." 
Rrforniadaa  can  be  elfect«  aniy  by  iIm  svord,  by  tlw  urons  hand. 
The  inicrlocutor  in  the  dialogic  holds  I'p  his  handt  In  horror. 

Kvemmcnt  had  vacillated  too  long,  and.  tvaring  the  coat 
>rough  operatkin.  had  ipcnt  (wkx  aa  much  wilhoul  in  any 
mending  matteia.     Let  iliem  tend  into  Ireland  to.000  foot 
^       '  I  nrrlion — a  complcle  ccheme  of 
j^ J ,..  :, 


¥h^ 


work  u  do  with  Ibeai  Iha  la 


!d  one  winter,  yt  thai]  have 


CBtofot  arid  the  ground  cicired  Ir 


lORtht'   I 


TttVWUld 

y  English 


.-—  be  BO  ainchlng _ _ 

plan—"  no  rcmnne  or  diawinf  back  for  the  dght  ol  any  such 
rueful  object  aa  must  tbetvupoa-IoUow.  nor  for  cnnifiaiuDn  of  their 
ealamities,  seeina  thai  by  no  olber  meanft  it  is  pot&ibk  to  recover 
Ihcm,  and  that  these  are  not  o(  will  but  ol  very  urgent  neceniiy." 
The  govemnKnl  had  out  of  foolidi  compaiuan  drawn  back  before 
when  Lnrd  Grey  had  brought  the  recalcitrant  [rish  to  the  neccssry 
exdeniiLy  of  famine:  the  gentle  poet  warns  them  eanmtly  against 
a  rcpetiiinn  of  the  blunder. 

Such  ins  Speuer'i  plan 
pounded  tu>t  oa  his  own  a 

of  English  pc 


ceuossilon  whor 

altly  that  it  waj 
and  the  Protest 


ciligion.     The  method  n 

ine  aiDoiy  luiutc  of  average  Engliihmen:    [torn  the  lime  of 

Lord  Grey  no  English  authority  bad  the  heart  to  go  through 

Cromwell.  That  Cromwell  knew  the  iwatiw  of  "  the  sage  and 
serious  Spenser,"  peihapi  through  Milton,  is  probable  from  the 
(act  tfaat  tht  poel'i  tiish  estates  were  secured  to  hi)  grandson 
by  the  Piotecloc'a  intervention  in  1657.  These  ejutcs  had  been 
gianled  lo  Spenser  as  his  share  in  the  rcdiatributioo  of  Munster 
— jeoo  acres  ol  land  sjid  Kilcolmaa  Caslle.  an  ancient  leit  of 
the  Domonds.  in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Cork.  The  elaborate 
and  busroeis-Ube  character  of  the  Viea  shows  that  the  poet 
wu  DO  sincctitist,  but  received  his  reward  [or  subilantia! 
poUlical  services.  He  ceased  to  be  secretary  to  (be  lord-deimiy 
when  lord  Grey  «is  reolted  in  ijSi;  but  be  amlinued  in  the 
publicserviCT,  atul  in  ijM  was  promoted  lo  the  onerous  position 
ol  clerk  (o  the  council  of  Munster. 

Amidst  aU  the  distractions  of  his  public  ItFe  in  Ireland  Spenser 
kept  up  his  inlemt  in  liter&tute,  and  among  proper  subjects 
lot  relom  included  Irish  poelry,  of  which  he  could  Judge  only 
through  the  medium  of  tnnslalions.  He  allows  it  some  merit— 
"sweel  wit,"  "good  invention,"  "some  pretty  flowers" — 
but  laments  that  it  is  "  abused  (0  the  gracing  of  wickedness  and 

Ihe  composition  ol  Ihe  Pocry  Piiteii.  translating  his  varied  ei- 
prrieoce  of  men  and  affairs  into  the  picturesque  forms  ol  his 
allegory,  and  expressing  through  them  his  conception  of  Ihe 
(mmuUMe  principlei  that  ought  to  legulate  hiunaa  conduct. 


He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  t^oncrived  a  work  of  the  kind  and  made 
a  beginning  before  be  left  England.  The  conception  must 
have  been. very  much  deepened  and  widened  and  inevery  wqr 
enriched  by  his  intimate  daily  contact,  with  the  actual  struggle 
of  conflicting  individuals  and  interests  and  policies  in  a  great 
crisis.  Some  four  or  Ave  years  later,  b«ng  asked  in  a  mixed 
mmpsny  ol  English  ofgcials  in  Ireland  (as  recorded  in  Lodowick 
Bry^rti's  OiunrrK  s/  CMi  Lift)  10  give  off-hand  ■  short 
sketch  of  "  the  ethical  part  ol  moral  philosophy  "  and  the 
practical  uses  of  the  study,  Spenser  expired  to  these  limplc- 

eiposition.  but  that  he  had  in  hand  a  work  called  the  Paoy 


le  respect  paid  by  his  o&ch 

not  only  perfect  in  the  Greek  tongue,  out  also  very  well  rean 
l^iilosophy,  both  mtHal  and  natural,"  la  an  interesting  item 
bis  biography.  Some  years  liter  still,  when  Spenser  was 
Itled  at  Kikolman  Castle,  Sir  Waltec  Raleigh  found  bim  with 
ree  books  of  the  Fairy  Quaa  conpleled,  and  urged  him  id 
me  with  them  to  London.    London  accordingly  be  reviuted 

of  this  visit  in  Csfin  Clcal's  Cotui  Heme  Atain.  published  in 
1595,  but  written  in  iji}!,  immediately  alter  hii  return  to 

wistful  memory,  are  imaged  as  a  shepherd's  excursion  from  his 
quiet  pastoral  life  into  the  great  world.  Colin  Clout  calls  round 
him  once  again  the  masked  figures  of  the  Sktpkcri'i  Calmiar, 

■net  at  Ifae  court  of  Cynthia,  and  how,  through  the  inRuence  of 
"  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  he  was  admitted  at  timely  houn 
to  play  on  his  oaten  pipe  in  Ihe  great  queen's  presence. 

How  much  is  pure  fiction  and  bow  much  veiled  fact  fn  tbfi 
picture  cannot  now  be  distinguished,  bul  it  is  undoubted  that 
Spenser,  though  his  chief  patrons  Leicester  and  Sidney  were 
now  dead,  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  great  world  on  IL 

ence,  but  many  ladies  of  the  court,  several  of  whom  he  aflct- 
vards  honoured  with  dedications,  honoured  him  with  their 
patronage.  The  first  three  books  of  the  Fatry  Qua*,  which 
were  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  ist  of  December  1580. 

nmirkabte  unanimity  by  all  (be  writers  of  the  time  aa  the  fint 
of  living  poets. 

From  Ihe  fine  week  of  lis  publication  the  literary  world  has 

poinla.  When  nnnanticiim  was  at  its  biwest  ebb  Pope  md  Speniec 
in  hit  old  a*e  with  as  nuich  delight  as  in  his  boyhood,  ^nter 
speaks  himtclf  of  having  had  hii  detractors,  of  having  tulferpd  from 

in  more  Ihan  4»dinary  thare  Ihe  podV  tenniiveiiess  10  criiicisEn: 

among  men  who.  like  IhJe  lord  high  treasurer  BurEbiley.  have  no 
likmij  for  poetry  of  any  kind.  The  iecrct  of  SpenHrr'a  enduring 
popularity  with  poets  snd  lovers  of  poetry  lies  specially  in  (hii, 
that  he  cscels  in  (hc''poc('s  peculiar  gift,  (he  inftlinc(  for  verbal 


.u  lovest  to  hear  the  sweer  melodious  tound 
t  Phoebui'  lute,  (he  qu»n  of  music,  makeii 
I  I  in  deep  dcligb(  sm  chiefly  drowned 
cnas  himidt  to  singing  he  betakes." 
ly  word  in  criticism  ol  SHuer.  and  it  is  I 

■9  mual  agree.    Whether  he  had  imagination 
or  only  luauflanl  CaBcy,  and  whether  he  co 


highest 

a  sj^y     .       ,  -.  -       . 

about  (^"^han^wnToniis 


. 'bo  JS^e  d 

least  that  he  gains  his  melody  often 
iecnces  nf  diction;  theiv.  bowevrr 
In  judging  ol  the  sti 


by  ardialc  aflectati 

purchased,  Ibe  marv ,  ... _.  .___         ._  

lure  ol  the  Fttry  Quni  we  musl  always  renumber  thai,  km  and 
diffuse  as  U  i^  what  we  have  is  bul  a  Iraement  of  the  poet's  deaign, 
,_.  .....  ... -..^  . "--ed^  —  -" ■--' '•■ ' 
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TIk  Mhial  nlue  of  Ihe  ■Ikconr  hu  bwn  very  vsriouily  cni- 
■utcd.    The  woikl  wouU  prohaUy  ncvn  have  <Iivii«l  ihai  ihcre 

pRHe  dcdicalioo  and  in  d<i(BErel  headinis  to  the  antoL  It  wu 
■prarentlv  at  hit  Iricnd  RSeigh's  uggeuiaa  thai  Ihe  pari  con- 
dcvfndca  to  cxplpin  his  ethical  piutKHC  in  A  Ltutr  ^  the  Author'i 
addressed  to  Sit  Witter  and  dated  the  i^rd  o(  Janupnr  isSQ-isjo: 

In  t  hcca«  oT^  U^t]  Ikt  Kint  before  that  inieoiion  was  eapressly 
dcdaret!.  It  ii  almoit  to  be  nsretlcd.  a*  f ar  ai  Ihe  alleioy  is 
can«med,  that  the  triendly  "  E.  X."  «a>  nut  employed  u  luinith 
a  "  gloisc  "  to  the  Fairy  Oua  ai  he  had  done  la  Ihe  Suplitri'$ 
CjdfaAnr.     tlmfoubredly  the  peculiar  '"poetic  lutury"  of  the 

L_  jnjoyEd  B^lholll  any  refercDte  to  the  allegory; 

j._    .L_ -\ _^  champion  of  S«nEcr> 

>  ni.t.lu,  in  1^  lor 
iderlyir 
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(he  lady  has  more  than  or 
irdly  Ussa  obvious 


FatrjQuait  can  be  enjoyi 
even  Ptofoiior  Dowden.  t 


.    The  cthicaVptupir 


ct  that  be  eiaimed  id 


Sifihe  allegory's 
himsctf  atla^iedgi 
amof^  poets.    The  ethical  ptirposc  is  d 

■eheme  of  the  poe 

laud  Ihe  ikcleior.. .. ^,— 

"  overpassed  "  his  avowed  models  Ariosto  and  TaiiD- 
to  eel  an  idea  of  Spender's  imaEinative  force  and  abund 
■ee^  ctcaiions  as  he  saw  them,  n  must  not  neclcci  tl 
ll  is  obvioas  [mm  aH  thai  be  says  of  his  own  vork  that 
the  ethic^  meaning  not  only  beWilened  the  Inleml  of  I 
loitsly  rich  pageant  of  heroes  aBdiieFoina,  enchanters  ani 

■1^  incidents  i.  -,.-^--^ 

«ample,  the  slau^hier 

be  tncidy  diuuiting  but  i-n-  iw  symuouc  ^nvm^vai  fill 

and  his  trt>n  nail  is  a  levaltSnc  and  brutally  cnic]  moo 

rot  rcsanJcd  ai  an  ima)^  of  the  eiecutioner  of  righiet 

Blatant  Beast,  a  purely  |^eK]ue  and  ridiculoiii  mon 

Notwitliatatiding  its  immense  tinge,  the  Fioj  Qiuat  is  pro- 
foundly niiional  and  Elizabethan,  contaming  many  more  or  less 
cryptic  allusions  To  contempotiuy  persons  and 
hM  never  been  popular  abroad,  as  is  proved  by  the  £ael  llut 
there  is  no  complete  translation  of  it  in  any  of  the  Continental 
languages,  lliis  is  doubtless  on  account  of  a 
in  Ihe  subject -Diattet,  which  is  only  pajliolly 


.    The! 


i  object 


.applies 


«  bctow)  with 
It  was  by  no  means  i  happy  invention,  I 
guiscd  by  its  author's  marvellous  skill 
recommended  it  was  adopted  by  Byion  and  Kcals.   In  his  own 
day  Spenser  was  crilidied  by  Sidney,  Ben  JcHUoo,  VnxxA  and 
others  for  the  arliGciatity  of  his  languice,  his  "  aged  accents  and 
untimely  words,"  but  Ben  Jonson  went  further— "  Spensi   ' 
Blanza  pleased  him  not,  nor  his  matter."    MUlon,  on  the  ol 
hand,  duly  appreciated  "  our  sage  and  serious  poet,"  and  he 
been  £olkiwed  hy  a  long  line  of  disEingulshed  judges.    It  ' 
Charles  Lamb  who  named  Spenser  "  the  poet's  poet." 
After  the  publication  of  the  focry  Qwoi  Spenser  seems 

tiiumph.    It  might  be  supposed,  from  what  he  makes  ihc  Shcp- 
hml  of  the  Ocean  say  in  urging  Colin  Clout  lo  quit  his  bai '  ' 
ment  in  Ireland,  that  Raleigh  had  encouraged  bim  to  ei; 
some  permanent  proviuon  in  London.     If  be  bad  any  ! 
bopcs,  thsy  were  disappointed.    The  thrifty  queen  gianicd 
1  pension  of  /so,  which  was  paid  in  Febiuiiy  iS9'.  but  notl 
turlher  was  done  lor  him.    Colin  Clout's  eiplanalion  that 
telhsh  scrambling  and  intriguing  of  court  life  wets  net  suited 
to  a  bwly  shepherd  swain,  and  that  he  returned  to  coi    '      '" 
with  relief,  may  be  pastoral  convention,  or  it  may  havi 
eipicssion  of  the  poet's  teal  feelings  on  his  return  to  Kilcotman, 
although  as  a  mattet  of  fact  there  stems  lo  have  been  as  much 
icrambUog  for  good  Ihings  in  Muniler  as  in  London.    Certain 
h  is  that  he  did  rcium  to  Kgcolman  in  the  course  of  the  yen 
ISOT,  hiving  probably  first  arranged  for  the  publicaLion  oi 
Dapknaida  and  Complainli.     Daphnaiia  Is  a  pastoral  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Ihc  niece  of  the  misircsi  of  the  tabes.    The  fi 
Impliad  In  tbe  doticalioo  tluil  he  was  not  personally  koown 


appli 


',  the  B 


.  Of  coutse  It  was  assumed;  and 
II  sincerity  of  personal  ciiKMion, 
n  the  artihciBl  forms  of  pastoral 


life, 


vuld   b 


of  Ihe  poet's  real  persomltity  breaks  Ihe  charm 

B  raise  the  question  of  the  poet's  pereonal  sincerily,  ani 

pastoral  poem  may  at  once  be  Ihrtiwa  asidev    The  rcmail 

"    "  poetry,    inclnding   his    love 


ler  who  miscs  the  ttnestion  whether  Spenser 
really  loved  his  mistress  may  have  s  talent  for  di^uiailon,  but 
'  (he  lull  enjoyment  of  hypetboUcal  poetry.  CtmflainU, 
abo  puWished  in  is?',  is  a  miscellinrous  collection  of  poems 
wriiien  ai  dilfeient  periods.  The  volume  contained  The  Raim  aj 
Tine;  Tie  Tear,  e/  ihi  Uiuu,  VirgiTi  Cnal^  lioUa,  Hubbvfi 
Tatt:  The  ftuiru  of  Rom,;  Mi..ofiMi.i«;  Kiri»«  of  tte  WerU't 
Vnnily,  BfUay'i  Visiani;  Pttntcyi  Viiieiu.  Some  of  these 
pieces  are  transliiions  already  alluded  tc 


of  0 


melodioi 


of  On  Uma  and  HMtr 

Hubboti'i  Tola,  have  grcaler  intrinsic  interest.  The  first  is 
the  cpmi^aint  of  the  decay  of  learning  alluded  to  in  Uidiummcr 
IVifU'i  Drtam,  v,  L  JJ— 

"  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  Ihc  death 
01  Learning  late  dcceawd  in  beroiO'-" 
The  lament,  at  a  time  when  the  Eliiabdhan  drama  was  "  tnew- 
ing  its  mighty  youth,'^  was  not  eo  happy  as  some  of  Spenser's 
piditical  prophecies  in  his  View  t4  lriia*i;  iMit  it  is  idle  work 
lo  try  to  trace  the  undercurrents  and  peisonal  allusions  In  such 
nn  occasional  pamphlet.  Uaiha  JtviharS't  Talc,  a  fable  in 
Chaucerian  couplets,  shows  a  keenness  of  satiric  force  not  la 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  of  Spenser's  writings,  and  auggcsu 
(hat  he  left  the  court  in  a  mood  very  diflercnt  from  Colin 
Clout's. 

Spcnsct  returned  fo  London  probably  in  isgs.  He  hid 
married  in  the  interval  a  lady  wboK  Christian  name  was 
Eliiibeth— Dr  Grosait  says  Elizabeth  Boyle.  The  marriage, 
cdebraled  on  the  Illh  of  June  ism,  ""  fc^owed  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  publications.  The  first  was  a  volume  (entered  at 
StiLioncrs'  Hall,  on  the  iQih  of  November  i  sm  ;  published  is^sl 
containing  the  Altiorctti,  a  scries  of  eaquuilc  sonnets  com- 

the  magnlGctnt  Epiihaiamian,  incomparably  the  finest  of  hit 
minor  poems.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Conplainls,  the  puUishn 
for  obvious  reasons  issued  this  volume  nominally  without  bU 
authorily.  Ciiijii  Os^'i  Camt  Hem  Again  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  with  a  dcdicalion  10  Sir  Waltn  Raleigh,  dated 
iSpi.  Early  in  i^ifi  the  second  three  books  of  I'Be  Fuery  Qua* 
msc  entered  la  the  tegialcr  of  Slutionen'  Hall,  and  in  the 
course  of  tbe  same  year  were  published  his  Fomr  Hymns,  his 

Sidney,  which  he  dedJcatcd  lo  the  countess  of  Essca. 

That  Spenser  wrote  more  of  the  i^scry  Quait  during  the 
last  two  years  ol  his  life,  and  that  Ihe  MS.  poished  in  tbe  ack 
of  Kiicolman  Caslle  by  the  rebels,  may  plausibly  be  conjectured, 
but  cannot  be  asceitaiaed.  During  those  years  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  hugely  occupied  uilh  polilical  and  personal  cares. 
He  describe*  himidf  in  the  ProlManiiini  as  a  disappointed  suite* 
at  couil.  lie  drew  up  bis  Vic^  oj  lirUtni  iei  J5g6  when  he  was 
in  London,  and  from  various  dtcumsiinces  it  is  evident  ihu 
he  had  hopes  of  some  kind  liom  the  favour  of  Essex.  The 
fine,  with  its  urgent  entreaty  that  Esses  should  be  sent  to 
Ireland,  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  Apiil  is^S,  but 
he  did  not  obtain  leave  to  publish  IL  Burghley,  who  had  long 
stood  in  his  way,  died  in  August  of  that  year,  and  neat  month 
Spenser,  who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Ireland  in  1S97,  was 
appointed  sheriO  of  Cork.  In  October  Tyrone's  tebeUion  broke 
out,  and  Spenser's  house  was  sacked  and  burned.  The  poet 
himself  escaped,  and  in  December  was  sent  to  London  wiib 
despaichci.  Again  he  ventured  to  urge  upon  the  queen  his 
plan  lei  the  thorough  "  refoiDuliaa  "  oi  bdaad.   But  has  own 
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tDd* 

tanttt.    On  llie  lethof  January  ISM 

he  died  It  West- 

r,  mined  in  fonun 

n,  and  was  buried 

stminster  Abbey,  n 

air  his  masier  Cha 

cer.    Benjnnson 

twcitcd  Ihat  he  pcruhM 

far  lock  dI  bieid. 

nd  that  when  ihe 

orl  D 

Esui,  hearing  of  his  dislress,  ttat 

him  ■'  M  pieces; 

Ihcpc 

Kt  declined,  Mylng 

that  1«  h.d  ™  lin- 

i«  10  jpend  Ihtm, 

This 

rpQrt  of  his  end  i 

mentioned  ,bo  by 

theaulhOTof  Tie 

Rtlur 

from  PonuusM,  1 

ul,  having  regird  lo 

Spensct'l  portion 

inihe 

posiib 

lityof  ilitrulh.    7 

■hepocllcttlhTWK) 

HI  and  a  daughter 

A  pedigree  of  the  lamily 

appeared  in  the  CeiUenan'i  Uagiaine 

i,M-<ihLiret>yr,W.llale>;DeanChunh's2Kru(r.iB"EiKli>h 
If  Lcltcn  "  (ciKSi  Craik'i  Sfinttt  jod  iii  Poilry  (1S43):  Mrs 
Kiikland-i  SpiiiitT  sikI  Hi  Fain  Qian  (New  York,  1S4;) : 
ilan-g  Eiiay  an  UU  Life  ami  ifVilian  tf  Edmund  Sfnirr 
Yotlc,  1B4?):  Kitehin  and  Mayhcw'i  SptnitT'i  Pacry  Que*, 
-■•     — ■  Hcrlani-t  Sprnsft'i  Slupiinr$  r-'— '-  '"-'— 


rfa-Jpidotd, 

id  F.  1.  Cupeniet'i  Gsidc  in  Iht  Siadt  tf 

-<- y^-.^^s"- •"Ml-  (W.M.;F.J.S,) 

SPENSER,  JOHH  UsS^'^n),  prraidert  of  Corpus  arisli 
College,  Oxford,  was  educaiEd  at  Merchant  Taylors'  sthool, 


Londi 


>iford. 


n  years, 


in  Corpus  Chriili  College,  and  held  that  ofTicc  for 
resigning  in  1588.  He  then  left  Oxford  and  held  successively 
the  livings  of  Alveley.Essei  (1589-1592),  Ardldgh,  Esse<(JSO)- 
1504),  Faversham,  Kent  {1594-15(19),  and  St  Scpuldin!'! 
London  {1590-1614).  Ht  was  a]»  presented  to  the  living  of 
Broibourne.  Ilcnfordihirc,  iri  1501.  In  1607  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  After  the  death  o(  his 
friend  Richard  Hooker  he  edited  the  first  five  booka  o(  Hooker's 
Eidisiailical  PiAiiit  (London,  i«04>-  The  Inlroduclion  to  that 
work  and  A  Sennun  ol  Panic's  Cmiit  en  Esay  1'.,  i,  j  {London, 
1615)  are  hia  only  published  wrilinp.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  Iranslaton  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  serving 
on  ihc  New  Testament  rommittce. 
SPENSERIAN  ETAIfZA,  a  form  ot  vetie  which  derives  its 

SpetiKf,  and  first  used  in  his  Faay  QuetTit  in  1590.  The  origin 
of  ihis  stanza  has  been  matier  (or  disagrtemeni  among  crilits 
of  prosody.  Schiffcr  has  argued  that  it  was  adaplrtl  from  Ihe 
oid  French  ballade-stana,  (see  Biiluide), 


uofltali „ 

familiar  with  eUava  rima  as  it  had 


»dd,-d  a  !ine^etween  the  ll 

alian 

fourth  and   fitt 

■liehtly  (he  amngements  of 

hym 

,  and  added  a 

l«t  line,  which  became  an  A! 

.and 

rine.    The  form 

Spenserian  stania  can  best  be 

obser 

ved  by  the  stud, 

Bien  from  the  Patry  Q»unt:- 

lntd  the  inmost  temple  f  nu 

WhiehfuninB  all  with  ffi 

And  odoimriuuE  [torn  the 

iiliar' 

Aame. 

UponahundrSmarbLip 
Tfie  roof  up  higli  »-as  ici 

OUltd 

idt!c 

and  pi  Hands  ga 

id  ihoui 


I  employed  in  Italy, 


iS!: 


AadaU  tbc  ursmsd  v^  slraw'd  wilh  Hoivers  as  f resb  as  May." 
It  is  neeesaary  to  preserve  in  all  respects  the  characteristics  of 
this  ciample,  and  the  nuinber,  regular  sequeneeB  and  identity 
o'  thynics  must-be  followed.  It  is  >  curioua  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  the  very  great  beauty  o(  this  slanaa  and  the  popularity  of 
Spenser,  ii  was  hardly  iited  during  the  eoune  of  the  1 7lh  century, 
■Ithough  Giles  and  Phineai  Fletcher  made  tor  Ibemselves  adap- 
■alioniof  it,  Ihe  former  by  cunilting  the  eighth  line,  the  latler  by 
""'       In  Ihemiddleof  thei8thcentur>' 


the! 


udy  of  Spens. 


re  the  B 


lators  of  this  reform  were  A^enside,  irt  Ttit 
"  Ins?):  Sheostone,  in  Tke  Scho^iKsircu  {1741)1  and 
I    itilk    Dnaaund,    ShabiMpeat*    Sodny, 


Thomson,  in  Tht  CasBt  of  Mtlaia  (1748).  HnTlghe  (1773- 
1810)  used  it  for  her  once-famous  epic  o(  Fiythe.  It  was  a 
lavourile  form  at  the  lime  of  the  romantic  levivnl,  when  it  wal 
employed  by  C.impbell,  for  his  Cerlradi  nf  Wyimint  {1809); 
by  Keats,  in  The  F.nofSt  Aines  (iSio);  by  SheUey,  in  Tkc  XemU 
eflHom  (lun  and  Cylhna)  {i8iS)^  by  Mrs  Hemans;  by  Reginald 
Heberi  but  pR^minenlly  by  Byron,  in  CliSdr:  Hurdd  (tSri- 
i8ij).  IliOinas  Cooper,  llie  Chsnist,  wrote  his  Ptiriatery  fff 
Suiciiti  (i8*s)  in  Spenserian  slania,  and  Tennyson  pari  of  his 
i««j  Eaters.  By  later  poets  it  has  been  neglected,  but  Woi^y 
and  Conington's  translation  of  Ihe  Ilhi  {jMj-i86B)  should  be 
mentioned.  The  Spenserian  stania  is  aa  eidusively  English 
form. 

EPBRAMIin,  COUKT  MIKHAIL  HIICHAILOVICB  (1771- 
iS}9),  Russian  statesman,  the  son  of  a  village  priest,  spent  his 
eatly  days  at  Ihe  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  rose  to  be  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics.   His  lirfllitnt 


known  as  the  moit  competent  of  tl 
importsnt  phase  of  his  career  opei 
Aleiander  I.  look  him  with  him 

described  him  as  "the  only  clear 
inslance  of  Aleiander  had  many  1 


hen  the  eniperoi 
nence  of  Eriurl 


:d  in  Rusi 


II  the 
intbe 


reform.    The  result  Of  lhe« 

tut  ioiud  system  based  onaseriesofdantar,  the  canional  assembly 
(wJdii)  electing  (he  iuma  of  the  district,  the  duniii  of  Ihe  dislriclB 
electing  Ihat  of  the  province  or  government,  and  these  eleeling 
the  Duma  of  the  emjrirc.    Aa  mcdiattng  povi'er  between  the 

stale.  This  plan,  worked  out  by  Speranski  in  1S09,  was  for 
the  most  part  sliUbom,  only  the  council  of  the  empire  coming 
into  eiislcnce  in  Jsnuuy  1810;  but  it  none  the  less,  10  quote  M. 
Cheslc,'  dominated  the  coastiiuiional  history  of  Russia  in  tho 
I9lh  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  10th.  The  Duma  of  ibc 
empire  created  in  ijoj  bears  the  name  suggested  by  Speranski, 
and  the  inslilulioo  oi  local  self-government  (the  Icwiili'iu)  io 
]8G4  was  one  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  him.     Spcianski's 


1181]  Speranski 


rtriul  in  Russia, 
:ribcd.    He  replaced  the  eat. 


ically  sole  minister,  all  questions 
;  laid  by  him  alone  before  the  emperor  and  usually  settled 
icc  by  the  Iwo  belwien  them.  Even  the  once  all-powetlul 
ninister  Aiakcbeycv  was  thrust  into  the  luckground- 
mski  used  his  immense  inOuencc  for  no  personal  ends.  He 
m  idealist;  but  In  this  very  tact  lay  Ihe  seeds  of  his  failure, 
indcr  was  also  in  idealist,  but  his  ideals  were  apt  to  centre 
lis  dislike  and  distrust  of  talents  Ihal  overshadowed 


le  by  the  singul 
Speranski's  personality,  but  sooner  or  later  he  w 
discover  (hat  he  himself  was  regarded  as  bul  (he 
insimment  (or  Ihe  atlainmeot  of  Ihat  ideal  end,  a 
Ruasia,'Whkb  was  his  minbtet's 
and  the  first  half  of  iBii  Speranski  was  still  in 


bound  tt 


1  to  educate  and  elevate  tbe 
{reed  to  the  first  steps  being 
he  enisling  lodgesi  but  he  wa* 


ted  lo  their  secrets,  and  Speransl 
resultedkiaildinglheclergy  tothenumberolhiiencndch   1 

■  It  Parknutt  m , 

*  Schiemann,  CtKh-  h 


tothenumberofhiiencndch   1 
.«(Paris.„to),p.ii)t.)lj|e 
Kh.  RvUandi,  i.  77.  O 
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Od  Ihs  tn  of  tbe  ttnigtie  with  Napoleon,  Aleiindcc,  contdoui 
ol  hii  unpopulsiily,  coniuivcd  Ihc  idea  ol  milung  SpccintU  hi) 
lopc-gotil,  and  ta  canciliating  Ihai  Old  Rus^an  Kntipicnt 
whicb  would  be  ihe  strongest  luppon.  of  the  auiocniic  Uir 
■gaiut  itvolutionary  France,  Spcranski^i  own  Indbcreiiona 
give  the  final  impi^M.  Me  was  tumiunded  with  spia  who 
npoilcd,  nose  loo  nccuraicly,  the  minister's  somewbat  sharp 
ailicisau  o[  tbe  empeiot't  acts;  he  had  even  had  the  lupreme 
prcsumplion  to  advix  Alexander  not  to  lalic  the  diie[  command 
b  the  comiag  campaign.  A  niunbet  of  persons  in  the  aittiett' 
of  the  emperor,  including  the  grand-duchesa  Caiherine,  Kanm- 
un,  Rosiopchin  and  the  Swedish  general  Baron  Annbld, 
intrigued  to  in\ra]ve  him  in  a  charge  of  treason.*  Alexander 
did  Dot  credit  tbe  charge,  but  be  made  Speranslii  nsponsblc 
tor  the  unpopularity  Incurred  by  himself  in  consequence  of  the 
bated  reforms  and  the  Mill  more  hated  French  policy,  and  on  tbe 
i7lh-i«th  of  Match  iSii  dismissed  him  from  office.  ReinsUted 
in  tbe  public  service  in  1816,  he  was  appoinlcd  governor-general 
ol  Siberia,  for  which  he  drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  goveinincnt, 
knd  in  iSii  entered  the  council  of  state.  Under  Nicholas  I., 
he  was  engaged  in  the  codification  of  the  Russian  bw  (published 
in  iSjo  in  as  voli-J,  on  which  be  silo  mote  some  important 

phy   Gn  Runian)  by  M.   Korff  (St  PetenbuTj, 


;  upper  teeth  are  rudimeni 


Ty  arid  buried  in  tbe  gaia.    The 
m,  ana  truncated,  sod  the  dorul  fin  ■  mere 
The  general  colour  of  tbe  surface  is  black 
^   ,        ow,  tbe  colouTB  gradually  abading  tntocach 
Dtbet.    Tbe  qKim-wbale  ii  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
[ula,  being  met  wilb,  usually  in  herds  or  "  schools,"  in 
all  tropical  and  su" 
the  noilbem  seas,  a  nu 


See  tl 


Kaiur  Akxanier  I.  p 


,.ff.™,. 


in,   19(H);  I^eiTe  Chailfi  Lt 
1905).      Count    N™rtro4.> 


EPBRMACSn  (Iron 
■  m  found  in  >be  hea 
iPhysila  munaplialui),  where  it  is  dissolved  in  the  ipcrm  oil 
while  the  creature  is  living;  it  also  occurs  in  other  Cetacea  (sec 
WnaLE  Oils).  Ai  a  temperature  of  about  6'  C.  ihcsoUd  matter 
separates  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and  when  purified  by  pressure 
arid  treatment  with  weak  solution  oS  caustic  alkali  it  fonns 
biiDlant  white  crystalline  scales  or  plates,  hard,  but  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  desiiiuie  ol  taste  or  smell.  It  is  quite  in- 
■oluUe  in  water,  very  slightly  affected  by  bailing  alcohol,  but 
easily  dissolved  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide. 
Spermaceti  consists  principally  of  cetin  or  cetyl  palmilate, 
Ci.Hi.CO^KHit  The  substance  is  used  in  making  candles  of 
standard  photometric  value,  in  the  dres^ng  of  fabrics,  and  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  especially  in  cerates,  bougies,  ointments, 

{.PhiseUt  tKXToetplialiii),  the 
Ihed   whales.   Its  length 


Ik  lor 


Shetlan 

ble  »«.    Tlie  I 
I  medkine  and  d 


i  cuttlefish,  but  also 
ibslance  called  "  ai 
iw  in  perfumery,  la  a 


dE  spcrm-whalca 
ibergiis,"  lormcriy  u 


SPS,  in  ' 


ily  iroi 


9tl.li 


ij  ft.  1< 


nytholog}',  the  personification  of  Hope, 
I  nature  goddess  (like  Venus  the  garden  goddesa, 
she  was  sometimes  identified),  she  rcprescnlctl 
I  first  the  hope  of  fruitful  gardens  and  fields,  Ihcn  of  abutidanl 
ffspring,  and  lastly  ol  prosperity  to  come  and  good  fori 
I  general,  being  hence  invoked  on  birthdays  and 


It  Rome,  the  n 


The  . 


weddinp. 

market),  built  during 
on    (August    1)    cor- 


responded with  the  birthday  of  Claud 

frequent  occurrence  of  Spcs  on  the  coins  oi  mat  emperor,  spa 
is  represented  as  a  beautiful  maiden  in  a  long  light  robe,  lilting 
up  hci  skirt  with  her  left  hand,  and  carrying  in  her  right  a  bud 
already  dosed  or  about  to  oficn-  Sometimes  she  wears  a  garland 
of  fiowets  on  her  head,  ears  of  com  and  poppy-heads  In  her 
hand,  lymboliol  of  a  prosperous  harvesl.  Like  Fortune,  with 
whom  she  is  often  coupled  in  ioKriplions  on  Roman  tombstones, 
she  wai  also  represented  with  the  cft*»  afiat  [horn  of  plcniy). 
See  C.  Wiuowa,  Rdifi'm  ■■<  JCkH u  ^r  RAiier  (1901).  accordia| 
to  whom  Spea  was  onginally  not  a  garden  goddcis,  but  simpljr 
the  divinity^io  wham  one  prayed  for  the  fulElmcnt  of  one's  dciiits. 


5PXSSAST,  a  highland  I 
oaioly  to  the  Bavarian  [ 


St  country  of  Germ 


id  W,  by  111 


[esse  Cauel,  and  it  is 
on  the  £.  by  the  Sinn 
The  main  ridge  of  the 


Lslned  in  celll 

ing  of  blubber,  which  everywhere  envelopes  the  body,  produ 
(he  valuable  s[«rm-oil  of  commerce.    The  sin^e  blowhole  i 
kngiluriinal  slit,  placed  at  the  upper  and  anterior  enrerr    . 
of  (be  head  to  the  left  side  of  Ihe  middle  line.    The  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  on  the  under  ^de  of  the  head,  considerably  bi '  ' 
Ihe  end  of  the  snout.    The  lower  jaw  is  eittemdy  naiwnt 
■  Seo  Sduemann,  tf.  tiL.  I.  Bi. 


theS,  a 
N.  by  II 

:onsisting  of  gneiss,  grai 

it  opposite  Miltenbcrg,  in  a  north-westeriy  dijeclton 
SchlUchtern — a  distance  of  45  m. 
tion  in  the  Geicrsberg  (igi9  It.), 
ich  lies  north  o(  the  Ruhtbrunn  pass,  through  which  runs  the 
main  road  from  Aschallenbuig  lo  WUrsburg.  Tbe  forest, 
with  which  it  is  densely  covered,  consist!  <rf  oak,  bcecb, 
ash  and  fir,  and  the  scenery,  especially  OR  the  main  side, 
between  Ccmilndcn  tndLohr,  Isimpics^ve,  Tlie climate d 
inclement  in  winter  and  oppressively  hot  ui  midsummer. 
The  inhibiianls  are  engaged  chiefly  in  woodcutting,  rail- 
king  and  quarrying,  and  most  ol  the  timber  is  floated  down 
Holland.  Cobalt,  silver,  lead  and  copper  are  alio  worked, 
1  the  southern  and  western  slopes  yiekl  wine  of  good  quslity. 
is  beautiful  tract  of  country  until  recent  ye»»  was  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  tourist,  but  ■  club  ISftuail  Klyb) 
through  the  establishment  of  finger-piats  and  the  issue  of  map*, 
has  indicated  the  more  iMetesting  touca  to  be  followed. 

See  Bucking.  Dtr  tmitmiaUkt  Sfaarl.  ^tlttiKli  axftntmrnrm 
(Berlin,  T«qj):  Scheber,  FMirrr  iaiik  in  Sptiiarl  lAscbafFenburi, 
1904);  WoiS.  Dtr  Staaul,  uit  WirtiJmtiiUbem  (iUd.,  igoj). 

EPKCSIPPUS  r4tb  centoiy  B.C.),  Creek  philosopher,  son  of 
Eurymedon  and  Potone,  sister  of  Plalo,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  about  aci  b.c.    Uc  waa  bred  in  the  school  of  Isocmlsti 


SPEUSIPPUS 


6+5 


It,  ■hen  Fbto  r 


e  Atbou  about  iSl,  yielded  to  hii 
!iber  □[  the  Academy.  In  361,  wbcn 
dEtlDOk  h^  third  utd  kit  journey  to  Sicily.  Speiu^ua 
tccompuiied  hira.  In  J4j  the  dying  [duLoaophcr  nocniiutcd  bis 
nephew  to  succeed  him  35  scboluch,  and  the  choice  ma  ntiBcd 
hy  the  school,  ^xusippus  held  tlie  office  for  e^t  yeut,  end 
died  in  3J0  alter  a    paralytic  seimre.     According    ' 


raitled  » 


Itoiy  tl 


ipleledli 
later  life  lie  was  conspicuously  template  and  a 
by  Xenocratei. 
many  pbilosopbia 


nhis 


a  fragment 


conspectus  of  bis  system.  Incident. 
team  the  foUoving  details,  (a)  In  regard  to  hi 
(i)  vbercas  Plato  pcstulaled  as  the  basis  ol  h 
*hicb  should  be  at  once  Unity,  Good,  and  ] 
dtfltinguiahed  Unity,  the  origin  of  tbings,  ftom 
and  buh  Unity  and  Good  Irom  controlling 
{>)  irhtrcu  Plata  recognized  three  kinds  of 
Meal  Dumben.  ■.(.  the  "  detemfnonls  "  orideu 
Biatical  numbers,  tfae  abalraclioiu  of  i 
aensible  numben,  numben  embodiet 
rejected  the  ideal  numben,  and  com 


iti&c  lescardi,  ttavbig  nothing  objective  in  view,  could  at 

aHord  a  Xd'ym  or  definition  o[  the  appropriate  particulars* 

as  the  di&cnmination  ol  the  One  and  the  Good  implied  the 

.     „reBJon  of  particulars  towards  perfection,  such  a  Uyot  or 

definitioD  could  have  only  a  temporary  value.    Hence,  though, 

like  Plalo,  Speuaippua  (4)  studied  the  diSereticea  of  natural 

products  {%)  with  a  view  to  clasification,  he  did  not  agree  with 

Plato  in  bis  conception  of  the  significance  of  tbc  results  thul 

that  is  to  say,  while  to  Plato  the  definitmn  derived 

Ltudy  of  the  particulars  included  in  a  natural  kind  was 

imate  definition  of  the  idea  iawbuJi  the  natural  kind 

,  to  Speiuippua  the  definttigu  was  a  definition  of  the 

particulatsitudied,aiid,itrictlyspakuig.  olnothingelse.   Thus 

bile  Plato  hoped  to  ascend  tbrough  ctauificatory  science  to  the 

knowledge  of  eternal  and  immutahle  lam  ol  thougbl  and  being, 

Speusippus.  abandoning  ontnlogica]  speculation,  waa  cooieDt 

regard  dassificatoiy  science  not  as  a  means  but  aa  an  eibd,  and 

iults  ol  scientific  observation.    In  a  word, 


It  know 


isfroi 


other 


t  therefore  be  known;  (j)  accordingly,  in  the  ten 
books  ol  a  woHc  odkd  'CVsm,  he  attempted  a  ctassiBcation  of 
pfjUttsand  animals^  (0}  the  re^ls  thus  t^tairml  be  distinguished 
at  once  from  "  knowledge"  (Irun+fni)  and  liom  "  wnsation" 
(o^Tini),  holding  that  '*  aclentific  observation"  tjkrumjfionK^ 
nlnftuni),  though  it  carmot  attain  to  truth,  may.  nevertheless, 
in  vittiM  of  ■  certain  acquired  laa,  frame  "definitions"  (Xiyoil, 
Id  In  regard  to.his  theory  ol  ctbica:  (7)  he  denied  that  pleasure 
was  a  good,  but  seemingly  was  not  prepared  to  account  it 

In  default  r>l  direct  evidence,  it  remains  for  us  10  compare 
tbeie  scattered  notices  of  Speusippus's  teaching  with  what  we 
krrow  of  its  original,  the  leaching  of  Plato,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ingat  feast  a  genera!  notion,  firstly,  of  Speusippus's  system,  and, 
aecondly,  of  it)  relations  to  the  systems  of  Plato,  of  contemporary 
Platonilta,  such  as  Aristotle,  and  of  the  later  Academy. 

It  baa  been  snggeMed  elsewhere  (fet  Sociliral  that  the  cmde 
and  unqualified  "  realitm  "  of  Piato'a  eaily  manhood  gave  pbice 
in  bis  later  years  to  a  theory  of  natural  kinds  founded  upon  a 
"  thoroughgoing  ideaiiam,''  and  that  in  this  way  he  wia  led  to 
recognise  and  to  value  the  dasiificatory  sciences  of  zoology  and 
botany.  More  eiictly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Platonism  of 
Plato's  maturity  included  the  following  prindpol  doctrines: 
(i.)  thesupremecauscof  alleiistenceis  theOnc  ''  '^  ■  «■■  ■ 
which  e 
table  fc 


tvcs  Itself  as 
IS  called  "  ii 


m"  :  (ii.)  the  ideas  ate  app 

tehendedby 

ihn 

rall« 

endy  the  particulars  whi< 

hav 

origin,  their  being,  and  the 

irper 

eclion 

of  a  natural  kind;  (iv.)  the  finite mmd,  though  it  cannot  directly 
■pprehead  the  Idei,  nuy,  by  lite  itudy  of  the  particulars  in 
nrhicfa  the  Idea  is  levcaled,  attain  (o  an  appioiimate  notion 
erit. 

Now  when  !^>eaippo>  (1)  diKtiminated  the  One,  tfae  Good, 
and  Mind,  (i)  denied  the  Ideu,  and  (s)  ahsitdaned  tfae  attempt 
to  unify  the  plunliiy  of  thiogt.  hs  eiplidtly  njcclcd  the  theory 
of  being  eipreiMd  in  [i.]  and  (ii.);and  the  rejection  of  tfae  theory 
of  being,  i.e.  of  the  amception  of  the  One  evolving  iuelf 
plurality  of  jdeu.  entailed  consequential  modificatioTia  ir 
theory  of  knowledge  conveyed  in  (iii.)  and  (iv.}.  For,  if  the 
memben  ol  a  natutal  kind  had  do  coiuaan  idea  to  unite 


Speusi 


m  philosophy  U 


widely  from  fail 
Epeusippul  should  have  regarded  himself  and  abould 
have  been  regarded  by  oUten  as  a  Plalonist,  and  still  more 
that  Plato  should  have  chosen  him  to  be  his  successor, 
be  observed,  however,  firstly,  that  the  scientific  element 
occupied  a  larger  place  in  Plato's  Later  system  than  is  gcDeially 
luppoied,'  and,  secondly,  that  other  Academics  who  came  into 
competition  with  Spcusippus  agreed  with  him  in  his  rejection 
if  the  theory  of  ideas.  Hence  Plato,  finding  in  tfae  sdiod  no 
capable  representative  of  his  ontiriiigical  Iheoty.  ndght  well 

"     '     e  scientific  cnthu- 

,  and  Speusippus's 

rivals,  having  themselves  atsndoaed  the  theory  of  ideas,  would 

It  be  in  a  position  to  tax  him  witb  his  philosophical  apostasy. 

InabindoBiBg  the  theory  of  ideu — that  is  to  say,  the  theory  of 

[ures  and  numbers,  tbe  posscsBions  of  univerHal  mind,  eternally 

istcnt  out  ol  (pace  and  time,  which  figunt  and  numbers  when 

they  pass  into  space  and  time  as  the  berilage  of  finite  minds  ate 

regarded  aa  things — Speusippus  liad  the  approval,  as  of  the 

PlaloniBts  generally,  so  also  of  AtisLotle.    But,  whereas  the  new 

natural  kinds,  attempted  no  comprehensive  e^lanatioi 
:ld  that  a 


>nof  the 


and  its  order  wi 


to  the  c 


al  order  planned  by  the  divii 


le  requisite  unification,  not  indeed  ol  m' 


:ol  tl 


thoughts  ar«  or 

wise,  when  Speusippus  distinguishes  One,  Good,  and  Mind,  ao 
that  Mind,  not  as  yet  enrlowed  with  an  orderly  scheme,  adapts 
the  initial  One  to  {articular  Goods  or  ends,  bis  theory  of  nature 
appears  to  his  rival  "episodical."  i.e.  to  consbt  of  a  series  of 
tabieaui  wanting  in  dramatic  unity,  su  that  it  teminds  bim  of 
Homer's  hue — oU  i-fiMr  ToXiw>ipa>li| '  til  naifiitoi  bmi. 

Spcusippiis  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  school  ejercised  an 
important  and  lar-reacbiilg  influence  upon  Academic  doctrine. 
When  tfaey,  the  immediate  successors  of  Plalo.  rejecled  their 
master's  ontology  and  proposed  to  themsclvea  as  ends  mere 
dasaifioiory  aciences  which  with  him  had  been  means,  Lhey 
bartered  thjeir  hope  of  philosophic  certainty  for  the  tentative 
and  provisiona]  results  of  scientific  rtperience.  Xcnocrates 
indeed,  identifying  ideal  and  mathematical  numbers,  lought  to 

^  Thar  PialD  did  not  neglect,  but  rather  encoura^.  clauiAcatcry 


jriiiir™t«^ 

of  th*  study  of 


K  ol  i"latc 


:  lETiitie, 


iioiogy,  plainly  rccogoiaea  tb 
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Mr  hiiueU  under  the  Buthority  of  Ptito;  but,  u 
eui  numbcnj  though  profFssfdly  ideal  bs  well 
[caJ,  were  ui  (act  mathtmalical  only,  Ihii  reti 

i,  then,  Ibkl  Audemic  sceptictsm  began  wj;h  thw 

u  acicDtific  clement  of  he  teaching  apart  from  tti 


writer  can  ace,  in  this  way  only,  It  is  possible 
eilTaonlinary  revolution  which  converted  Platonism,  phil 
lophical  and  dogmatic,  into  Academkisni',  idcntificBDdsceptici 
It  is  as  the  official  TeprcKntalive  of  this  Kienlific  and  sceptic 
depaituie  that  Speudppus  is  cntilhd.to  a  place  In  Ihc  hittoiy  < 
philosopbyp 

BiBLiociifHY,— J,  C.  F.  RamiHon,  5^nirip^'  it  primii  reru 
printipiii  fUuiU  (Patii.  iStS);  Chr.  Aai.  Biandii,  CiiciicUe  *.. 
rillkildl^ilmitclitn  FkilaioSkir  (BeiHn,  iSjO.  11.  ii.  i;  Zelkt,  Die 
fhilBUphk  i.  CriaStn  (Uipiic.  1875).  ll.T:  MuUach,  fVarncn 
pliiloafhiinai  Ciaacnim.  ili.  61-69  tF"i'.  '*»'>■  (»■  J*-) 

tPET,  (  liver  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  riict  in  & 
CUch-a-Cheannaiche  in  the  north  of  Lochabcr,  in  Invernes 
•hite,  at  a  height  of  149;  It.  above  the  sea.  A  mile  Fiom  i 
louicc  it  forma  the  smalt  Loch  Spey.  and  31  m.  tower  down 
expands  into  the  larger  Loch  Inch.  After  cmssing  the  boundary 
of  i^ginshire,  hdow  Giantown,  it  pursues  an  extremely  lerpen- 

nonhwaids,  becoming  wholly  a  Moray  stream  m  It  approaches 
Fochabers,  uid  Calling  by  several  mouths  into  the  Moray  Fiith 
atKin^on.  Iisloialtengihisabout  iiom.  Itisthemostrapid 
river  in  Scotland  and  is  nowhere  piopeily  navigable,  though  at 
Speymoulh  in  lis  lowest  reaches  lome  ship-building  has  been 
intermittently  carried  on.  The  strength  cj  its  current  is  due 
partly  to  its  lofty  origin,  and  partly  to  the  volume  of  water  con- 
tributed by  numtxrlos  affluents  from  the  raoantiiinoiis  regions 
of  its  binh.  The  more  important  tributaries  are,  on  the  left,  the 
MariJe,  Calder,  Dulnain,  Tukhan,  Ballintomii  and  Rotho  and, 
on  the  right,  the  Mashie,  TitUm,  Ttomie,  Feshie,  Nelfay,  Avon, 
Fiddich  and  Mulbcn.  Its  area  of  drainage  is  1300  sq.  m.  At 
certain  points  (he  stream  attains  a  cousiilerable  width,  as  at 
Atvie,  where  it  Is  ijo  ft.  wide,  and  at  Kingussie,  where  its  width 

on  the  low-lying  nusl-land,  pools  or  stretches  of  fair  sie  become 
frequent.  For  beauty  of  scenery  Strathspey  holds  its  own  with 
any  of  the  great  valleys  of  Scotland.  As  a  salmon  river  the 
Spey  yields  only  to  the  Tay  and  Tweed.   It  passes  many  inUtest- 


.;  Craig  Dhu,  the  "blacli  roct,"  and 
the  pine  forests  of  Rothiemunhus; 
i^anion,  me  cipiiai  01  airathspey;  Cromdale.  where  tbe  cluu- 
Dlen  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  William  Ill.'s  (roops  in  r6oo; 
Ballindaltoch,  with  a  splendid  Scottish  baronial  castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Macpheisoa-Granls;  and  Cbatlcstowc  of  Aberiour  and  its 

SPEZIA,  a  dty  of  Liguria,  Italy,  m  the  province  of  Genoa, 
;6  m.  S.E.  ai  that  town  by  rail,  49  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
(tjofi),  41,7M  <town);  75,756  (commune);  in  l&Si  only  ri,ss6. 
Il  is  the  chid  naval  harbour  of  Italy,  having  been  adapted  is 
such  in  iS6r.    The  Bay  of  Speeia  is  shdtereel  Irsm  all  eicept 

which  afloid  perfectly  safe  anchorage  in  all  •reatbers.  llie 
entrance  b  protected  by  forts,  while  a  submariBe  embwiitinent, 
1  m.  long,  rendcn  il  secure.  The  anenal  consists  of  three  dep^ti- 
■nenls,  the  principal  of  which  is  3417  ft,  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  1460  ft.    The  chief  basin  is  >j  acres  in  eiteat,  and  the 


entirely  to  the  prodtictlon  of  artillery:  that  of  S^  B 

for  electrical  works  and  Ibe  mmu 

>,  cspedatl)'  loipadBes.    The  an 


constructed  by  General  CUodo  (d.  1870),  wIkh  (talue  lises  it 

the  entnnce,  and  near  it  are  the  naval  barraclu'and  hoipiliL 
Though  the  town  itsdf,  with  tlie  barracks  and  military  ho&pilll 
as  its  principal  buildings,  presents  little  to  attract  the  forcigD 
visitor,  the  beauty  of  the  gulf  jind  of  the  neighbouring  countiy 

also  visited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  The  wnlls  and  gates 
of  the  old  city  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed.  The  opening  ol  1 
railway  across  the  Apennines  (there  is  a  branch  leaving  the  c«a>t 
line  at  Veuatu,  and  joining  the  line  from  Saczina  at  S.  SLcIanodi 
Magta),  placed  Spc^ia  in  communication  with  Pscma  and  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  To  valley,  and  so  stimulated  commerce 
that  a  new  commercial  port  to  the  east  of  the  city  wis  built. 
This  harbour  coiulsti  of  a  broad  quay  witb  657  ft.  of  wharfage, 
and  of  a  mole  1639  ft.  long  with  gS^  ft.  of  wharfage.  The  basin 
of  the  harbour  is  about  36  ft.  deep.  A  branch  railway  connects 
the  wharves  directly  with  {be  main  line.  Since  the  opening  ol 
the  new  port  the  tra&c  has  considerably  increased,  and  it  exports 
oil,  pig-lead,  silver,  flour,  wine,  marble  and  eaodstone  for 
paving  purposes,  while  it  imports  quantitica  of  cool,  iron, cereal], 
phosphates,  timber,  pitch,  petroleum,  and  minexal  oils.  The 
'       '  ■         '  '    '  ig  neatly  double  tbe 


that  of  igos-  Several 
important  industrial  establishments  lie  along  the  bay,  including 
large  lead  and  silver  works  at  FeltusalB  (lee  Leuct),  luhmadae 
cable  works,  a  shipyard  at  Uuggiano  for  the  construction  of 
mercantile  vessels  tip  ID  ie,Mio  tons,  a  branch  of  the  Viiktu 
Terni  works  fgr  armour  plate,  several  motorboat  works,  brick 
and  tile  works,  *e. 

The  origin  of  Speeia  Is  doubtful^  but  it  probably  rose  afttf 
the  destruction  of  Luna.  Sold  by  one  of  the  Fieschi  In  1 176  to 
Genoa,  the  town  was  fortlfievt  by  its  new  possessors  and  made  tbe 
scat  of  a  govcnor  of  some  importance.  It  became  a  city  in  the 
16th  century.  The  idea  of  making  the  Gull  of  Spezia  a  great 
naval  centre  was  Erst  broached  by  Napoleon  I. 

IPHABRISTERIUK  (Gr.  etatiiunlipar,  a^^pa,  ball),  tbe 
term  in  Classic  architecture  given  to  a  large  opes  space  connect td 
with  the  Roman  thermae,  for  exercise  with  balls  after  ibe 
bather  had  been  anointed;  they  were  also  provided  in  tbe 
Roman  villas. 

SPHEHB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  caldum  tltano-siUcal^ 
CaTiSiOi,  ciyslalliziiig  In  the  tnonodinic  system.  The  crytlill 
vary  considerably  in  habit,  but  are  generally  thin  and  weitge- 
ahaped ;  hence  the  name  sphene,  from  the  Greek  v^^  (a  wedge), 
given  by  R.  ;.  HaUy  in  iBoi.  Tbe  earlier  name  litanite,  given 
by  M.  H.  fClaproth  in  17(35,  is  also  in  common  tisc  Twinaiiif 
ortho-tHnaccdd  is  not  uncommon. 
)UT  is  green,  yellow,  brown  or  black. 


'idined,  and  the  interfere 

oovogent  light  betweoi  g 

ery  characteristic  of  the  mineral,    ^ihene 

s   cut  as  a  gem-stone,   Ibi 

too  soft  to  stand  much  v 

high  dispersive  power  it  gives 

,hB   of  prismatic   coknna.    As  laiall    embeAtto 

crystals,    qihene   has    a    wide   distribution    a*   an   accessory 

stituent  of  many  kinds  ol  igneous  rocks  (granite,  syenite, 

:hyte,  phonolite,  ftc.l.udalsoof  gneiu.lchist  andcryslallina 

estone.    Sharply-devekiped.  tianspuent,  pale  green  crystals 

frequently  auodaied  with  adulaiia,  asbestos  and  quirii 

Lhe  cryalal-Iintd  crevices  of  Ibe  schists  of  the  Swiss  and 

Tyroleae  Alps.     Large,  rougb  and  dark-colouied  crystals  s« 

found  at  Arendal  and  KngeiO  in  Norway,  and  in  granular 

at  Diana  in  New  York  and  Eginville  ui  Ontario. 

A  greyisb,  compact  and  impute  variety  of  sphcnci  kAown  " 


SPHENODON— SPHERE 


"  leucoKM."  frcqucnllf  ocnm  in  banc  igncoDa  rocks  u 
■lunlion  produd  ol  Umcnilc  ud  mtile.  (L.  J.  S. 

SPHENODOH,  «  TutlAIA.    Spktaedan.  HalUria  Icaiiedby 
Gny  alter  Hilter),  witb  oneapccja,  S,  putuiMumj  ia  \\ 
turviving  member  of  [he  whole  jioup  ol  Rkyntkxeplali 
uniler  Reptius.  Foiiil).    Il  ia  oneol  Ihelnr  icptllei  inhabiling 

nalricied  lo  lomc  ol  the  imill,  uniulubilcd  ialtods  in  the  Di 
Fleniy,  where  iheae  lut  "  living  foaaila  "  tajoy  Ihe  pmla 
oCihegoveiBnicat.   Tbe  Maoriioll  ilrwIard.liulelcirlM 
the  tiller  meaning  "  having  aptnea."    This  < 
an  almost  ideally  generaJiicd  lype  si  rq>tl]e.    The  tt>tal  knglh 
ol  liTgc  male*  a  more  than  [wo  feci,  but  maluro  females  arc 
■uicelyball  Ihiaiue,    Id  general  sppeaiance  they  much  [eseinble 
the  AiamidiK,  eapcdally  Urrmvla,  or  PkysipuMia,  *itb  the 
Eiuiivebead,  the  chisel-ahiped  Ironl  tcetta.ihortlegaandereclile 
cmt  ol  cutajieous  spines  on  the  bead  and  along  the  mid-line 
ol  Ihe  Inink  and  tail,  whilst  ihe  rest  ol  the  dark  olive>grecn  akin 
it  grsDular,  with  y:]lowish  specks.     But  the  Agamoid  resem- 
blance ia  only  akin-<leep,  and  oniy  the  tyro  can  conloundtbem  with 
any  group  ol  Lacertilia.    At  the  same  lime  it  is  probable  that 
Sflitnodiii  atandi  near  the  ancestral  root  oi  the  Lacertilia,  bc(( 


it  ol  this  aointal  bu 
il  ol  the  bibila  of 


The 


by  G.  B. 
lie  subject. 
1  given  by 
•Dly  taken 
.    Sluggish 


Newman.     Tli . 
•■hen  alive  tnd  movi 
in  their  habiu.ihey 

and  they  remain  below  for  hours  without  brathing.  Each 
individual  excavates  ila  own  hole,  a  tunnel  leading  into  a  loony 
diambci,  lined  with  grass  and  Icavei:  pari  oi  tbe  habitation  is 
diared  todtUy  by  a,  family  of  petrels,  which  is  said  to  occupy 
usually  the  left  side,  whilal  the  tuatara  itiell  lives  a  uliUry  life. 

In  Ihe  sartd,  about  ten  in  one  nest,  from  November  to  January  or 
February.  They  contain  pearly  ripe  embryos  in  tbe  following 
August,  but  they  ire  not  hatched  until  about  ibirteca  months 
old;  in  the  meantime  they  seem  touodeigoa  kind  ol  hibemition, 
their  nasal  chambers  beeomiiig  blocked  wiifa  prdifenling 
epithelium,  which  is  resolved  ifaoitly  before  haldiing  during  ' 


•ppeatai 


noble 


eir  heads  erect,  Ibey  calmly  look 
«uuui  oiin  ineii  urge  quiet  eyts,  they  aa  dull  cmtures,  but 
tbey  bite  furioully. 

For  life  hiitoty  ate  A.  K.  Newman,  TVsiu.  Ntm  Zt^Bud.Iiat. 
(iS;S).  I.  Ill:  Von  Haan,  ibid.  (rSBi).  dv.  art:  Reiachek.  ibid, 
aiv.  i;«:  A.  Dcndy.  ibid.  (1899).  mi.  a^;  Nabin,  »(  jw.    For 

S«.  I1900!.  iv.  i-ai,  MI  platej;  A.  bendy.  Quart.  J^um.  Uic.  Sci. 
(I«W).  4J.  pp.  1-87,  (m  plain  and  ibid.  pp.  M  1-153  (parieul  eye): 
H.  Sehauiniland.  Art*,  mitr.  Anal.  (1900).  S&.  pp.  747-M;.  platefc 
For  analomy;  A.  Clinthfr,  Pkil.  T'atu.  (liiwl,  157.  pp.  »S-"?. 
pti,e,:  A.  R.  Nt«min,  qi,oied  above:  t.  i  KiSi.  fra"  aSf 
Zialaii  I1JI.  (iB59)  M.  iT-io:  G.  Osawa.  Arik.  mikr.  AtuU.  (1»98), 
SI.  pp.  4ai-«90.  and  ibid.  j>,  pp.  iM-jU.  (H.  F.  O.) 


GPHEKB  (Cr.  g^aTpo.  a  baU  or  globe),  in  geomi 
or  surface  traced  out  by  tbe  revolution  ol  a  semic 
diamrler;  this  isessentlally  Euclid's  definition^  i 
geometry  ol  surfaces  It  is  defined  aa  the  quidric  i 


solid 


riihin  the  surface;  this  point 
nc«  ibe  "  radius."  and  any  lit 
ig  the  qiheie  is  a  "  diameter. 
:i  fomed  by  revolvlRi  a  dr 


Ajdistanl  from 
IB  the  "  centre."  Ihe 
:  thrangb  the  centre 


■obahlv  the  *ame  aa  the  htp^ptdt  of  El 


6+7 

ontaini  tha 


■phere  are  necessarily  cirdcs;  if  tbe  culling  plani 
centre,  the  section  is  said  10  be  "  meridional,"  tbe  curve  of  inter- 
secLion  is  1 "  great  circle,"  and  the  solid  cut  oft  a  "  hcmiaphere." 
If  the  plane  does  not  conlUA  Ihe  centre,  the  curve  of  inleiseclion 

through  the  eitremilles  of  a  diameter:  tbey  are  familiar  as  the 
meridians  or  lines  of  longitude  of  geographers;  lines  s(  latitude 
are  "  small  ciicla,"    The  shortest  distance  betweea  two  points 


re  of-lhe  great  citdc  is  callc 


of   Ibe 

:lween  two  small  dtcles  on  a  bphete  is  given 
noNS,  Calcdlus  or.  The  eiireniiiei  of  tbe 
jlar  lo  a  amall  circle  are  called  the  "pole*  "of 
distiDce  from  the  pole  to  the  circle,  measured 
jreat  drde  through  Ihe  pole,  is  the  "  polar 
mill  dide.  Tbe  solid  encloaed  by  a  small 
vectores  from  tbe  centre  ol  tbe  sphere  It  a 
spherical  sector  ";  and  Ibe  solid  conliined  betneen  Iwo  qjbericai 
sectors  standing  on  copolar  small  circles  is  a  "  spherical  cone."  A 
"  ipbeiical  setlor"  and  "ipbericil  cone"  may  be  also  regarded 
as  Ibe  solids  of  tevolutioa  ol  a  drculir  sector  about  one  of  its 
bounding  radii,  and  about  any  other  line  tbrou^  tbe  vertea 
respectively.    Hie  solid  intercepted  between  two  parallel  plaae* 


>l  tbe 


The  ECamelTy  of  Ihe  Bphen 
in  booC  aii.  d(  his  EfcX-H 
fi[>heie.  and  in  bnnk  *in  h^  ah 
polyhedra  viihi 

a  theorem  probably 


IS  nudicd  by  the  Grreki:  Euclid, 
Kuun  various  prDperties  of  the 
a  how  to  iHicrlbc  the  five  regular 


^lie  Iripli^Ae  ntio  of  thBiT  diameteri, 

This' subject  was  lnve«i)pled  by  Anhimedet,  who, 

by  his  "method  of  exhaintioos."  derived  the  principal  results. 
L-feibowed  that  tbe  surface  of  a  segment  iseqnal  talhearo  of  the 

'  ■■  -...-.         -.      ^  the  entire  ipbere  is  equal  to"  the 

jphere:  0— '  •'■ — "■ ' '-  — 

cumicrlbing  cyllndi 

that  for  a  given  surface  the  sphere  is  the  solid  of  maiimum  volume. 
Calling  Ihe  radium  r.  and  denoline  by  r  Ihe  ratio  of  the  drcumfer- 

Archimedes  gave  his  results  In  the  treatise  I1«j>l  rSi  ff^olpat  nl 
rob  'iiXloAfw:  he  Idl  unfinished  the  prDblsm  of  dividiiiE  a  ipherr 

hy  means  of  the  parabola  and  hypertiola  vas  given  by  DionyiixlaTus 
Dl  Amisua  (c-  IBt  eenluiy  a.cj,  sod  a  similar  problem — to  conilruct 


3' the  Shot    iFihe 
id  il  is  readily  show 


iBy+jCs+D. 

of  the  centre  1      .       .        . 

iBct.  then  *-r'+ii>+Jfn  ™. 
This  function  is  named  the  ■'  po. 

named  the     power  of  the  sphere 
Ihe  point  with  respect  to  the  if 


■■+J*  +  i'  +  iAi+ 


the  Jpini,"  ac  tbe^"  power  ol 

A  iruiir,  arm    uic  kjli^ljuli    lu  n  hyiiCm  of  spheres  which    intersect 

in  1  common  circ'c  is  i*  4-  )*  +  iT+lfix  +  D  -  0.  in  which  A 
vaiiei  liom  sphere  to  spheie,  and  D  is  constant  for  all  the  Bphervh 
the  plant  yt  being  tbe  plane  of  inienectiOD,  and  the  axis  01  a  the 


Icaglh  of  tb 
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il  riehr  Hngin;  thii  "onhoumic  "  wpbxn    ^ 
cHhtr  6™™ 


Id  Ihe  c 


.0  tt  poinu  01 


k  tptiere — the  « 


iL    i-.i).    The 


™j«y,. 


i^ed  Ul 


paphy  the  1 


ic  of  Aph«-ical  triEono- 


SPHERBS,  MUSIC  OF  TUB.  ta  Pylbucanan  philoaopby,  tlu 
barTnony  piwluud  by  Uie  heavenly  bodies  in  Ifaedr  orbits, 
IniudibEe  to  humAn  ean.  Pytho^Tas  (cf.  Arist.  de  Cado,  ii.  g) 
held  that  Ibe  movemcailK  of  itara  were  governed  by  fixed  lawa 
•Wch  could  b«  «pres«d  in  numbera  icawding  10  the  numbeiB 
whicb  give  the  hwoiony  of  wunds  (s«  Pythamhias,  ad  fin.). 
It  is  thii  tbeoiy  to  wbicb  Sbakespeue  tUudcs  in  Tke  Uadtanl  oj 
Vaiiu  (Act.  V.  i.  acq.:  "  audi  hantiony  is  in  Emmonal  louls,  but 
.  .  .  «e  cannot  heu  it ").  Accoiding  to  Gompen  (Grali 
Tlunitn,  i.  iiB.  Eng.  liaiu.)  "  there  vss  nothing  fsndlu]  in  Ibe 
PylbBgorean  doctiise  eiccpt  only  the  beUcf  Ibal  Ibe  diBereocH 
of  vdocily  in  the  movcmeBts  of  the  nan  wete  capable  of 
producing  ■  hatinoniaui  orcheitntion  uid  not  merely  sounds  of 
varying  pitch." 

SPHERES  OP  tHPLDBNCE.  "  Spbeies  of  infiuenct." 
"  ipheiea  ol  iction."  "  sphere*  of  Interest,"  "  lones  of  infiuente," 
MfctlMi  "  ^^'*  "'  op""'!""'."  "  MacblsphlJ*,"  "loteroitn- 
Iphiire,"  are  phtaiei  in  inlanational  law  nhich 
kave  omie  into  use  to  describe  regions  ai  to  which  nations  hive 
agreed  Ibat  ' 


.    The» 


!    Cor    Atric 


:  should  not 


the  PoTtuguew 
■lllcdownanda 
imeJGtognpl'y.i. 


cribe   diplomali 


1).     "Thet, 


that  one  of  them  will  absufq  from  intcffering  or  exerdaiD 
Influences  vithin  ctrtain  leiTitories  which.  11  between  the  coi 
[[acting  patties,  are  reserved  for  the  operation  of  the  other 
(Dbeit,  CmBftmeni  of  India.  2nd  ed.,  p.  3!o).     "  Unter  '  Into 
tsseniphlie  '  odei '  Machlsphlre '  venlcht  man  nlmlicfa  dis  auf 
Grund  von  Vereinbarungen  unter  den  belheiligK 
Btaaten     abgegren£te     Gebiet,    innerhalb    desaen 
■usschliesalich  berecbtigt  Lsl,  seine  koloniale  Herrsdiaft  durch 
Besilaergreifung  oder  Abschluas  von  Protectoralsvertrigf 
begrOnden ,  Oder  dodi  einen  f  Ur  die  in  diesem  Gebiete  vorhanc 
VKIieiscballen  massgebenden  poliiiacben  Einfluu  auuuU 
(Stengel,    DU    dtululun    Sckuitttbi/Jc.    p.    iS).     "The 
'sphere  of  influence  or  sphere  ol  interest '  has  been  givi 
atended  meaning  by  recent  developmenU.     Fomierly  il 

bad  acqiuted  comineici4tl  or  industrial  inlerals  without  having 
asserted  any  potilical  proietioraie  or  luierainiy.  To-day,  as 
used  in  China  and  elsewhc 
pre-empted  for  lurtfaer  eiploitation  and  poasibly  for  political 
CODtroI  "  (Dr  Reinisch's  Poliiui,  pp.  6a.  fii).  "  A  portion  of  a 
noB-Chrisiian  or  unciviliied  country  which  Is  Iht  subject  ol 
diplomilic  arrangements  between  European  stales,  but  has  not 
yet  devcbped  into  a  pioteclorale  "  (Jenkyn's  Biiliili  KmIi  and 
Jviadiitie*  kyowf  Ike  Soil.     See  al»  Hall,  6ih  ed„  tiq. 

The  roiocia  for  making  these  artangemtnts  are  to  be  explained 
partly  by      " 

occupatioo.  The  Ronan  jurists  re<ogniied  cenain  "  natural 
■lodei"  of  acquiring  property.  In  panicuUr  Iradiila  and 
•cnfotto.    The  doctrines  which  the  Kaa»D  jurist*  bad  worked 


the  151b  and  lAth  centur 
in  points  on 
'hole  island 


lust  be  sdiure  (or  and  on  behall  ol  the  owno-. 
'  afprehoHW,  Apisdmur  posaeuionem  corpore 
per  se  animo  aut  per  se  eorpore  "  (Dig  ili.  1-3I. 
:t  on  these  doctrines,  and  tdying  also  on  an 
D  the  part  ol  Chiiitian  nations  to  subdue  obdu- 
navigmtots  and  explorcn  of 


■hne,  Ihey  claimed  to  have 
ent   (Dc  Muteni  i.  461). 
They  made  vaii  claimi  under  F^»l  bulls:  for  eianple,  under 
the  buU  o[  Nicholas  V.  of  I4S4,  and  the  buU  of  Alelinder  \'I. 
which  assigned  to  the  Portuguese  the  empiie  of  Guinrm 
Croiiusi  services  to  diBuse 
It  Roman  law  gave  no  suppon 


Bounder  ideaa.  and  to 


apprebendere  "  (Mcri  liierum.  c  a). 

He  insisted  that  "occu- 

patio 

autem  pufalica  eodem  modo  fit 

;uo  privata  ton 

loiiasunt 

■cupaiionibus  populorum  ul  pn 

all  dominia  e>  occupa- 

tioni 

JUS  ainguloruBi."    In  recent  lim 

ea  the  cdd  doctrine  thai 

disco 

very  without  occupation  cotifcn 

and  so  discovered  ol  any  eiieni 

ii  diKredited. 

The  ten- 

lenci 

it  to  bislst  on  actual  occupaiio 

n  ai  a  conditio 

ollegiti- 

posaessioD  or  aovendgnty  (see 

belnec. 

3re3 

Britain  and  Portuiral.  State  Papen  70.  P. 

061),  and 

to  treat  the  discoverer's  right  as  m 

srdy  inchoate. 

llius,  in 

opening  the  conleioice  at   Berlin  ii 

.g84.  Prince 

Bismarck 

il  est,  de  plua,  i  dfsirer  (pit  i'acquireur  manifale,  dans 
dSai  raisonnable.  par  del  initilutiona  positives,   la  volonli 

qui  en  tfeulteni."  Thii  doctrine  is  recognlud  in  aitidti  M 
and  js  ol  the  Cetieral  Act  of  BsUn,  the  lotmer  of  whicb  Hats 
that  "  any  Power  which  henceforth  takes  possetaion  of  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  coaat  of  the  African  continent  outiide  its  posses- 
sions, or  which  being  hitherto  without  luch  poaesalons  shall 
acquire  than,  ai  well  ai  the  Power  which  aanimes  1  protectonle, 


addressed  to  the  oihw  Signatoiy  Powos  of  the  preiBit  act,  in 
order  to  enable  them,  il  need  be,  to  make  good  any  claim  of  theii 
own."  To  a  similar  eSecl  wrote  Lord  Salisbury  in  1SS7  with 
reference  to  the  claims  of  Poltugal  In  East  Africa.  "  Great 
Britain  coniiden  that  it  has  been  admitted  in  prindi^e  by  all  th> 
parties  to  the  act  ol  Bo-lin  that  a  daim  ol  sovseignty  ia  Alrks 
cm  only  be  maintained  by  real  occupation  of  the  tetritory 
claimed;  and  that  the  doctrine  has  been  practically  applied  ia 
the  recent  Zambezi  delimitation  (State  Papers  ;«,  p.  io6j).     No 

the  enterprise  ol  other  nations."  At  its  session  at  Lausanne,  in 
1889,  the  laitltut  de  Droit  Intenutional  adopted  the  foilowinf 


b  Ohtn.. 

This  devdopmenl  of  International  law  naturally  led  to  amnge- 
menis  ai  10  "  ipberca  of  influence."  Nations  which  had  not  yet 
settled  «  occupied,  ot  tatabUshed  prelectorales,  in  regioni  csn> 
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Ilic  ipherei  Dl  influ 

The  foUowing  an  mne  of  ( 
ipheres  ate  defined; — 

Gmt  Britain  and  PdRuehI 
Novcinbcr  it,.!S9ij  and  Jum  11 

UilacS^.    Grot 'Britain' sui 


•K 


lief  treaties  bj  which  lach 
a  ATrici.  Angiut  30,  1S90, 
■'No^'bcris,  Tslij.  »"S 
X  B4  to  SiAto,  January  15, 


or  eqtiaJIy  open  to^irat  HriUin  and  FnncE 

1S91;  May  s.  1894,  a>  to  legign  of  the  CuU  of 
F«tii^a1.  Miy  ij,  1891,  IS  to  "  Bpb»m  de  uir 


3D  of  the  Pi 
Lmpleof  the  ptoni 


I,  March  II.  iSg;. 
or  engagem 


may  be  quoted  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Poilugal  of 
aothof  August  iSpo.  P<H(Dgi[enfiagn  [hat  the  territory  of «] 
Ihc  limits  are  dejitied  io  article  3  (halL  nol,  without  the  com 
of  Great  BritBin,  be  traiuferred  to  any  other  power.  In 
treaty  between  the  ume  powers  of  the  14th  of  November  iB^ 
ii  slipnlsted  that  neither  ..... 


y  defining  sphere 


reign  ly,  S 


euLiaL 


la  the  In     . 

the  ijth  of  March  1S94.  the  tine  0!  demarcation  of  the  tones  of 
InSueiee  of  (he  t*o  sUtei  in  the  region  of  Lake  Chad  Is  drawn, 
•nd  they  afree  to  exercise  no  political  inSuence  in  luch  spheres. 
Each  of  the  atales  agree)  (ait.  i)  to  acquin  nn  leiriioiy,  to 
conclude  no  tresiiea.  to  accept  no  right*  of  lovereigiity,  or  pn>- 
teclonte,  and  not  "  gfaier  ou  de  conlester  I'influean  de  I'autcs 
Fuisiance  dans  la  lone  qui  lui  est  rcKrvte," 

Being  the  result  of  treaties,  arrangemetits  u  to  iphcm  of 
biRuence  bind  only  the  parties  thereto.  As  Mr  Olney,  In  hii 
correspondence  with  Lord  Salisbury  la  regard  to  VetiezueU. 
leoutked:  "  Arrai^ements  *s  to  spheres  of  inSuence  are  new 
departures,  which  certain  great  Euiopesn  Powers  have  fuund 
necessary  and  mnvenient  in  the  CDuiie  of  their  division  uoonc 
themselves  of  gieat  tracts  of  the  conliaenl  c<  Afric*.  and  which 
find  thnr  sanction  solely  in  Iheli  ledprocal  ol>ligatioQ* " 
(United  Slates  No.  a,  iB^,  p.  97). 

Some  tiealie*  eiprosly  dedan  that  the 
not  aflect  the  righu  of  other  powen  (Stoetck,  Aemeif, 
No  doubl,  however,  the  ttndeacy  is  for  spheres  ol  mHuencc  to 
became  protectoiates.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Germany  and 
Rnlland  have  omduded  a  treaty  (Dec  11,  iSqj)  by  which 
the  taller  agrees  to  extradite  German  criminals  In  ipheiis 
of  influence,  By  an  agreement  of  the  nth  of  May  it^  tietweeu 
Great  Britain  and  the  Ctmgo  State,  the  fonner  granted  to  (he 
latter  a  lease  of  territories  comprised  wltUn  the  tfben  of 
inlluence  laid  down  hi  the  An^Gennau  agreement  of  the 
ist  of  July  iSoo  (10  Htrl^et,  p.  i;^). 

Somewhat  aldn  to  the  lights  of  a  state  in  a  qdiere  ol  Influence 
are  those  possessed  by  Germany  In  the  aonc  auirounding  the 
protectorate  of  Kiaochow  under  the  treaty  ol  the  6tfa  of  March 
1S9S,  and  the  rights  oblainol  under  treaties  with  China  that 
certain  provinces  shall  not  be  alienated. 

Somewhat  simitar  arraugemeats  as  to  ports  of  the  sea  aiv  tH>t 
unknown.  Gmllus  in  )u>  Win  tiienm  aays:  "  Itlud  bteiim 
fatemur,  potuiua  inter  fcntes  aliquaa  convenire,  ut  capti 
in  maris  hac  vel  ilia  pute,  hujui  aut  Dlius  rnpublicae 
Judidum  aubircnl,  atqoe  ba  ti  cununoditaT 
jutisdiclionis  in  inarl  fines  dtacribi.  quod  i 
sibi  lejem  ferentes  obllgal,  at  alios  populn  non  ftem; 
tocum  cujus  proprium  fadi,  sed  In  personas  contrahcnlii 
con.iituil"(cs). 


The-heat  kDOWne 
broached  by  FresideD 


e  Men 


Monroe  in 


is  the  Monioe  doctrine,  fiisi 
13.  The  Romans  had  thelt 
;  they  forbade  any  Asiatic 
g  any  part  of  it,  ibe  laeach 
lance  against   Milhradatel 


king  entering  £ur<^  and  ci 
of  this  rule  was  their  ch 
(Monteoquiea,  Dc  la  Crau 
(c.  6). 

Claims  somewhat  lumlar  to  those  relating  to  ipbena.irfbfla- 
ence  have  been  put  f«ward  a*  against  the  whole  world,  m  virtue 
of  the  light  of  continuity  or  the  doctrine  ol  tl'^-taBrf,-* 
hinteriaad.  Somellmes  jt  is  called  the  "  doctrine  of  ™"'*™" 
contiguity,"  or  "  droit  de  vicinity,  de  prli>rit6,  de  preemption 
ou  d'enclave."  He  who  occupies  a  part  of  a  weU.de£ned  dose  or 
JundiUt  a  pared  of  land  with  artificial  or  natural  bouodaiies, 
which  enables  him  to  omtrcd  the  whole  area,  may  be  said  to 
onupy  iL  He  need  not  be  present  everywhere,  or  enter  od 
every  port  of  it:  "  Sufiidt  quajidibct  panem  ejus  fundi  introiie, 
dum  mente  et  cogitatione  hac  sit,  uti  totum  fundum  usque  ad 
terminum  veht  poiaidere  "  (Dig-  ilL  a,  j).  In  virtue  of  a  supposed 
analogy  to  such  occupation,  it  has  been  said  that  the  occupation 


of  then 


B,  and  that  the  oi 


extends  to  all  the  country  of 
A  state,  having  actually  occupied  th( 
tn  itself  the  right  ti  occuovinn  from 
inland  (hinterland). 


le  to  time  leiiitory  lymg 
.  as  to  the  western  boun- 
ions  of  the  United  Statea 
and  Spain,  as  to  Oregon,  a*  to  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  in 
East  Africa,  and  as  to  the  boundariis  of  Veneiuela,  the  quHtion 
of  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  the  discoverer  and  occupiec  came  up. 
Portugnl  actually  claimed  all  tenilory  lyinf  between  her  African 
poiMssions.  It  haa  been  urged  that  the  subaequenl  aettlement 
within  a  reasonatile  time  of  the  mouth  of  a  river,  "  particularly 
if  none  of  ils  branches  tiad  been  explored  prior  to  such  discovery, 
gave  the  right  of  occupation,  and  ultimately  of  sovereignty,  to  tha 
iriiole  country  drained  by  auch  river  and  its  several  brandies.'^ 
Another  form  of  the  same  doctrine  Is,  thai  the  occupier  of  a  part 
of  the  sea-cnaat  thereby  acquires  rights  "extending  into  tha 
inieriot  of  the  counliy  to  tlie  sources  of  the  rivers  emptying 
within  that  coast;  to  all  tlieir  blanches,  and  the  country  they 
cover  "  (Twiis,  Loan  tf  Nalim  in  Timt «/  Pcaa,  p.  170;  Twiss, 
Oripm  Qualiim.  p.  14s;  BluntschU,  s.  Mi;  Fhillimon,  Comnen- 
laries,  p.  136;  WeatlalEC,  Jntemaiiimal  Lorn,  pt.  i.  p.  i>8).  Lord 
Salisbury  referred  to  "  the  modem  doctrine  of  hinterland  witli 
Its  inevitable  conlradictiona"  (United  States,  No.  1,  iBq6,p.  i:)- 

received  in  rcceut  times,  that  effective  possesuon  Is  necessaiy 
to  found  a  title  to  sovereignty  or  amtioL  It  is  akin  to  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  early  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navi- 
gators to  territory  on  which  Ihcy  had  never  set  foot  or  eyes. 
*       '       '  '     hinterland  ii  likely  to  become  les)  important. 


AOTH 


stAfric 


-TwIh,  law  of  NmiHu  in  n 


.«fP«a(i^S>i 


L16S. 


(J.M. 


Moore,  Diitil  i]  In 
■PHERIUL  RAHNOinCS,  In  rr 

of  fundamental  Importance  In  the  mathematical  theories  of 
graviuiion,  dectridly,  hydrodyrumioL,  and  in  other  brandies 
of  physic*.  Tho  term  "  aphencal  baimonic  "  is  due  to  L<ird 
Kelvin,  and  is  primarily  emi^oycd  to  denote  dthei  a  nlional 
tntegr^  homogeneous  function  of  thtte  variables  x,  y,  i,  whidi 

known  as  Laplace's  equation,  or  a  function  which  satisfies  tha 
diflerestlal  equation,  and  becomes  a  rational  integral  homo 
geneoui  functioD  when  multiplied  by  a  pome  ol  (x'+J^H-s'' 
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re  of  (be 


Ot  ill  p»rUail«r  integrali  ol  Lipbce'a  equation,  tbi 
gr«tMi  importaoa  in  respect  ol  their  (ppliciiioni,  uu  were 
the  only  ones  conjidered  by  the  estUer  hive»tig»lon;  the  lolu- 
tiooi  ol  poleniiil  picbLems  in  ohich  the  bounding  larftcn  ut 
emclly  ot  approiinutdy  spherical  «re  uiiuUy  eipressed  u  seria 
in  which  the  terma  ve  these  spherical  hatmouics.  In  the  vider 
uhm  of  the  term,  ■  spiierical  harmoitic  b  any  hotnogeneoui 
fuoclkm  oi  the  variables  nbich  saiisGcs  LapUce'i  equation, 
the  degree  o(  the  [unctloa  being  >u>t  necesurity  mlcgral  oc  real. 
and  the  functions  aie  not  necessarily  tational  in  i,  y,  i,  or  >in^ 
valued;  «hca  the  term  spherical  hanooaic  u  uxd  in  the  nairower 
lenx,  the  functiona  tnBy,  vhen  necessary,  be  termeil  oidinaiy 
■pherical  haimonia.  Far  the  tiestment  of  potential  probtems 
Khlch  relate  to  spaco  bounded  by  special  Idndi  ol  autfaccs, 
iolutionx  oE  Ltplace't  equation,  we  lequiied  which  are  adapted 
to  the  paitkolar  boundaries,  and  vaiiooa  daises  o(  such  solutions 
havo  thoa  ben  Inlioduced  bio  anaiyiii.  Such  functions  are 
usuaOjr  ol  a  mon  complkated  structure  than  ordicaiy  spherical 
harmonics,  although  they  possess  analogous  pioperties.  Aa 
examples  <ra  majr  die  ficasel's  funciiona  in  conneifon  with 
dicular  qrlindeia,  Lamp's  functions  in  connexion  with  eilipiolds, 
and  tort^dal  functions  for  anchor  rings.  The  theory  of  such 
fuucthmfl  may  bo  regarded  aa  embraced  under  the  general  term 
harmonic  analysis.  The  present  article  contains  an  account  of 
the  prhidpal  properties  of  ordinary  spherical  barmonics,  and  uoie 
indications  of  the  nature  and  pn^wrtiea  of  the  more  important 
of  the  otber  classes  of  functions  which  occur  in  harmonic  analyni. 
Spherical  and  other  harmonic  functions  are  of  additjonal  impor- 
tance in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  hirgtly  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  partial  differential  equations  of  physics,  other 
than  Laplace's  equation;  as  examples  of  this,  we  [nay  refer  to  the 
equation  ^"IT*!!,  which  is  fundamental  in  the  theory  of  con- 
duction ot  heat  and  electricity,  also  to  the  equation^ -ilV*)!, 
n  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  aeriaj  and 
~      '  ■  n  under  pven  condi- 
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function  /(»+*y+^  Hiii 


l^^y 


#.  r  COS  «  In  pol , 

)c  taku  tha  form  I^Jf,  f)i  tha  Ikcot  /.(f,  f )  Is  called 

surface  harmomc  of  dcsrca  ■.  Ii  Vb  deaota  a  sphcrkat  K*wiMMii 
of  degm  o,  it  may  be  shown  by  diferendatisn  that  v'f^VJ 
-H{»-f •i-l-l}r-<V»  and  thus  as  a  particular  ca«  that 
V'(r~*^V.) -0!  we  have  thus  [he  fundamenlal  IheaCRn  that 
irom  any  spherical  harmoak  V*  ti  dtvne  a,  anotlier  '  ' 
-a-i  may  be  derived  by  dividing  V.  bv  i»->.  All 
hajmoiua  of  negative  LoU^ral  deine  tn  Jbt ' '     " 

frnm  ttnae  of  poHtivt  integral  degree.     Thil .-  ^  ,„- 

ticulaj  caie  of  the  nuxn  (cnnal  invmion  theorem  that  if  F  (i.  y,  s) 
Is  any  fuDctioB  which  aatisfiH  tbs  equaiioo  (i)>  the  functiOD 

aba  mMa  the  eqoathn. 

The  ordinary  ^iberical  hannoaics  of  poridva  Integral  dv*>  ■ 
SR  those  which  are  latlooal  Integral  fuactiona  of  c  y,  a  The 
DioR  geneial  rational  Integral  lunclIoB  of  degm  ■  in  three  letien 
cootaini  l(s+l)Ia+l)  inKdenlsi  If  the  emnaiiaii  be  n>bititul«l 
<■  <!},  wc  have  on  cqiiadng  the  mefltcium  aiparately  10  sero 
ln<s— I)  nialioas  to  be  latiificd:  the  most  ^fnenl  pherical 
hamooic  of  the  prtKrlbed  type  therefore  contains  Ifn+ijCf+J) 

fore,  3«+i  Independoit  ordinaiy  harm^tics  of  deETee  a;  and 
correapondldg  Id  each  ot  ibrx  there  is  ■  negative  Damonic  of 
degm-n-i  oblainul  by  dividing  Iqr  i*^.  The  three  inde- 
pendent hainuiiiies  oT  dcgnc  1  ale  3^  7.  si  Ibe  five  of  decree  a  are 

function  of  ia+(  Indepepcjeat  hannooica  oL  the  dqpee^  we  pro* 


n  af  (tea  Dftnr. — tt  t»  clear  that  ■ 
s  (he  equatiin  (i>,  H  a,  ft.  (  s^ 
KKUlion  a--i-t>-t^-.Oi  in  caniculu 
+a  COS  .+.y  rin  «)-,    TaWog  a  u 


■■tisTy  (t)  separately-     Denotiei  «^  by  it,  and  y-j-ix  by  I,  vc 

which  oiay  be  wfillen  asdUr-lts+W-'^J"-    On  cxpansm  by 
TayWi  rbeoiea  this  becomes 

(y+u)--.T-lcoa"i*-i  rin  as*]!  dn  -»,  (y+«r-- 

(-"(-•(co*  Bl*+1  ilB  a^}  ilE--* 
and  obierriAg  that  in  the  ckpandoa  of  (s-fta  t*a  a+iy  kia  ■)* 
the  eupmBums  C01  Ufa,  sio  laa  can  only  occur  in  th 


*-n-.^[^-^ 
nonlci  ol  degree  11  ate  of  the 


'•™m*^a-*^W-l)' 


awe  thai 

urryliu  out  the  diffcrcs- 

r"'^''  ■'t''+y-w( 


' 1  4.i<»-i  .tn-3 

y  Znnl^raUTol  mi  Sirttrtal  garMnto,— Of  Ot  wytUM  <t 


p.w-KaeiW-0-. 

M  hu  n  tern  all  tying  ta 

£«a  is  ■  dn;to  all  paraOd  to  the  mwlriian  olani:  tbca*  dickl 

le  the  sphere  inio  laart.  ihui  P.f^l  la  called  the  lonal  lurfaca 

._jionic  ofdiiee  »,  and  f  P.W,  r— 'P.W  ait  the  solid  roual 

hannvdcs  of  degreea  n  and  —v— 1.    The  Incua  ci  poinca  00  a 

apbere  for  which  J  aif.iln  "(j-jBBtl'-l)'  vanishes  eooiials  «' 

n-aa  circle*  parallel  to  the  meridian  plane,  and  m  great  dnJea 
Ihrouoh  the  polea;  tbeie  cirdei  divide  the  spherical  luriace  into 
quadnlalerals  or  rtirv*.  eicert  when  a-m,  in  which  taas  Ihe 
auriacc  is  divided  into  aecton,  and  the  haimnnics  are  tberefon 
called  tcKial,  eicept  those  [or  which  ■■-■.  which  an  calkd 
■ectoriaL  Denoting  li  ~,f)^^]^.'^^  by  ItW.  the  tesami 
iurlaoe  hsraieniea  ate  ^  nf  .P^tcoat],  whtit  aa—i,  1,. .  .■-'' 
and  Ibe  sectorial  hamuDica  are  ^  n*.?lbm  t).  The  faactiaaa 
PiOO.  PTM  denou  th«  espresuons 


ins         ,   -  I 
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of  (h>  lidgular  p^nt-    Let  a  iiagubT  prunt  of  dcnn  kto,  «ad 
ilieiiBth  (^,  be  on  Bn  udsAi.  at  a  dUtince  «•  Train  iht  orifiin,  ftnd 

let  fa  be  iDdefinitely  inawed.  Aju]  as  indeSiuEely  diminiiiicil,  but 

id  Id  be  ■  di|tulai  point  ol  tbe  Gm  defiee.  oF  nicngth  A 


••"W-^C -"■)(■■ 

Every  ordinary  harmonic  or  degnx  n  ii  ejicnwiUe  at  a  linear  func- 
tion oJ  tht  lyaicm  of  7ii+l  JDjial.  teueial  and  KCtoIut  haimooifi 
ot  degree  ■ ;  Uiub  the  gcnenl  fonn  of  Ihe  wjrfice  harmonk  11 

*P.M +I(a.  CO.  mt+t.  m  mt)T"(,.).  (3) 

(.+«  COI  a+or  tin  a)* --*  j  P.(ii) +JIi-jjiL^p7W  tot «(♦-•)  [ 
ilwepuia-o,<«ibubavt 

(eoi  »+<  dn  »  cot  *)■  -  P.(co«  ()+ Jl'^pj^jjjjp'tcoi »)  coi  M*, 
(nm  tVu  we  obuln  cipreuiooi  (or  P.tcotf),  P.(coi  4  u  ttetiaite 
P.(coi»)--  r*(ioi»+riln»«)i*)*J#  ) 

ved  by  dilleniitialwD  with  ntpecl  to  the  vviiblci 

lI  inc^ral  opcritor, 

V  ntlifis  tl.    Thii  principle  hai 
-"  •■*  •'■-  -"-rivrndon  -'  '*■ ' — 

ttnttrl^  MaOiaulia,  aiiL  iii,uid  file.  LtaL 

Ualk.  Stc.  VOL  xxiv.J 

■>■,.■'-?,-,-    ■|w.r..)         (7) 
'•(s- 5- s)™-|-!S-+Tr  «"'+■■■ 

fn(j,y,  ')  »  a  nli«ia1  intcgnl  homegoeoui  fw 


i*  ef  Sphtncal 


<n  (7)  u 


■atis^  Lat^cc'i  eqiucion,  tho  kIc  ratriclioo  bcira  tbai 
convergnicc  d  the  tenci. 

5-  ManiUt  TioTj  1/  Pila, 
-u  of  (7.).  .th. '—  ' 


teiaeraL  ar^  icci«ul 


9  of  a  •pherical  harmoiiic.  _ . 


^n^cM*™beiplKn1tcal1«]1hapa(eSi^euk.  l^a 
ill  be  denoted  t»  HiSina  allached  u  the  lUncUon-connn 
!  (I.i+m.,+na)l'  af  the  , angle  betmn   the    radim 

coiine  of  Ihe  angle  b»rtr«n  two  «a' ii /i,+",«ii+"i"T 


polinlialfunction  Vt-alr'a  dEGiied  tc 


L  denoted  by  */a*..    The 
1:  It  ii  called  Ike  Hnaglb 


k,.    Such  a  dnculac  point  ii  fiequently  alkd  a  dou'blcl. 


id  Htrength,  n,  "A,  ■(  a  dwanff  b  al 
iginieipectivdy,  ^en^ititdefiDltelyii 


W  of  dcgiee,  unity 


ttcengih  e,  al  the  origin,  ll 

an*  ibi.  h.  .  .*>    II  tn  fLiti^t'l  ii^tbi  potcnital 

J,  the  potentia]  of  a  tiniulai  pdnt  t3  d^ree 


ij*«[i-l*j-i>i. 


.— )-(._#^(l,,,.): 


il^eidy  ipcciied  ky 
apply  Ibe  tbeorent  (7}  lo'lhe  evaluation  oi\^^in  (8).   On  puRii^ 
Ab,  y.  >)-nai+"i,y+M).  we  have 


?.''.f.^>-*'  I 


"uaoJS 


where  S  denoi  

M  - 1".  or  )(ii— I),  icoKding  a> 
general  eiprewian   "--    --■ '   ' 

n  the,  pole*  on  t 

the  bnt  loux  de 


K  product!  of  I  of  th* 
ry  poniblc  or^  bovf 


odd.   Thii  ii  Uai»di'> 
loted  by  A.  B.  C. . ,. 


irtheh. 


PA.  Y,-i(3«»  PA  CO.  PB-CM  AB), 

Y,-K"S  CO.  PA  coi  PB  CO.  PC -CO.  PA  cos  BC-coi  Pfl  coi  CA 

-coiPCcoiAB). 

Yi  -  l(jS  CO.  PA  CO.  PB  CM  PC  COI  PD -JZ  CO.  PA  CO.  PB  cm  CD 

+  EcojA8eo.CD). 

7.  Poilii  1^  Zmat,  Taiiral  ami  SttU>naJ  ITsnmiui.— Let  Ibe  ■ 

Bin  of  [he  liannonic  coincide  with  the  aiu  of  1.  wc  hm  tbn  by 

18)  Ihe  banao-'- 


^^¥?£?'C',ooglt; 
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■PPW"!  tl"  Iheoreni  (7)  to  «i 
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■r^ri- 


le  ipoal  taitta 


The  UHul  hannoDK  hai  Ihenforc  aU  iu  pc4a  rpmrideat  wkb 

and  that  Ihf  irmiuninB  m  um  •«  diitribultd  lyninKliially  in 
■be  plane  01  i,  y  at  iiittrv»\i  wjm,  Ibc  dirtttion  counn  erf  om  d 
tbeiJ^bciiv  ca  1  Hn  .,  0.    Wc  bin 

?l-{"£)A+-(-+S)4!-*«i-''"^a-*) 

L«  ("it+iTi  «"!-■».  the  »l>iim  product  btcama 

^£2''r~(5)"-^--(-3"  !-'-•-•» 

---.■L  «)-■«-»■«)■  ]. 

Pnm  (;),  wc  Gad 

u  n  He  on  irrFiiinB  lo  U)  m  tl'ui  ebUin  the  [ormuliu 


It  >•  Ihut 

(he  other  m  ui 
intcfval.  ./«.  1 
equatorlJ  pl.«. 


Qonict  of  degree  n  and  order 
incident  witE  the  ■  uii,  and 
unpuica  in  ine  equatorial  plane^  a(  an^lar 
lectoria]  harnbooia  have  all  Ihcir  aaea  la  the 

"k  PoUi  of  a  nun  Ilarmeuic.—ll  hat  bnn 
I  harmonic  Y.((.  7. 1)  can  be  I 


the  function  /■  bcioc  ao  choieo  chat 

Y.(.,,,.>.(-.)-S|-,-?fc+' 
tUi  reUlion  ehovt  tlut  it  an  eicpinwA  of  tbc 

!a  added  lo/.[*.  y.  1),  Ihe  hamofllc  Y.(i,  », 
If  V.  b*  reprdfd  h  [iven.  /,(i,  y,  1)  -0,  b  nt 
miofd,  but  luaan  inilclinile  number  01  valvadUfi 
ofi'+y+A    In  ordtr  10  delermliie  tbe  piitet  of . 


k  onalttnd;  tt<ii 


Ifi/v.  V  are  floch  a>  to  Ratify  the  tmt  equal 

of  drtcnniniiig  the  poki  la  thi      .  _ 

one  ot  redticinc  y„  ro  th«  product  at  linur  laOtm  by  n 

the  Rlatioiij^-f^4-^»0i  between  the  variable*.   Suppoae 


Y.Ci,  >.  ^-Ancij+.fcj'+iMj+c^+j'+.^VMCt,  J.  I), 


e  K  (hat  the  plane  Iji-im^- 
I  gcDcralln;  line*  of  the  inug 
lat  CDoe  la  intcreected  by  tb* 
_  ■■_  n,}  li  the  pole  nlli  n 


a  thnuth  t«o  at  the 
'+}'+?^0.  in  vhi,)> 
I.  t)-Q.     Thuaapiilc 

—^ -.ne  I'+y+i'-O,  o(  a 

in|  through  two  of  the  teneraling  linee^  Ihe  number 
«  lyiteini  of  pole*  u  therefore  n(3v— i).  the  number  of  wayi  of 
(aVing  the  >k  generating  linei  in  fain.   Of  (hete  tyuemm  of  polri. 

carrcHiDnd  10  conjugate  complejc  roou  of  (he  equation*  V.— 0, 
•f-t^+^-0.    Suppoee 


0,+1/t,  oi+iA  •>+*  ■ 
l«-*  ■-*  «-*! 
which  la  real.      It  it  obviou*  that  if  any  non-cDnJugale  pair  ot 
itiota  n  taken,  the  corresponding  factor,  and  thenfore  the  pole,  ia 
imagliury.    There  11  thenrore  only  one  tytten  of  real  poln  of  a 
given  harmonic,  and  iti  determination  lequina  tbe  lolutioa  of  an 

Siialian  of  d«ree  h.    Thia  ibeorem  ia  due  (o  Sylvats  (Pkit. 
«■  (1B76),  Sih  teries,  vol.  ii., "  A  Note  on  Spherical  Harmonic.  "). 
g.  Exfreita-  Set  Uii  Zonal  Barmnu:  mik  say  .tiii.— Tbe  iodbI 
■urlace  haimDiiic,  whose  aiii  it  in  the  direction 

or  F.Ic««co>'»'-l-<in9Ein*'a>i«'«');  Ihii  is  erpmuble  ai  ■ 

wlthl^^tD  (^y. ■)  and%',  /. ^), aad  muH  tbu^beopTble  tf 

aJ>.(cos«P.(co.  *1  +l<i.Pr  (coa  fiPTCcoj  ^cot  ■(♦-♦O, 

To  Gnd  Ihii    expreHion,    we  Iiansfocm   Wx+fy+fiy'.  when 
X.  y,  I  atitly   Ihe  condition  I'+y'+^-Ol   writini  [-i-t-vi 


(a')-.    Using  Ihe  relation  (i--i>,  this] 

t='+»'+-sT-(i.')-+Br^^'  Bii;r,'j-i;\Ct-t')'''-^ 

Cn'O-'+tW-'l^"*. 

putting  a— i-n,  the  caeffidein  of  I'l*'',  on  tbe  right  tide  it 


p:(n'+y3'+»0— ••?.((»•  n+'ttFTteia  »1  Inn  •*'«-+0 

+.sip-*-(,-ni5^ 


lliii  mult,  cbaaie  x,f,ii 


D,^»iiCoog\i: 
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mnd  kt  taA  nh  opRite  on  t/r,  tbenla  virtue  of  <ia),  we  have 

-p.(c«()P.(co.o+«^f=}ip:<«f)r:fc-»iwi.«(#-#')  ('■ 


^•in-i+f.    (II) 


wliith  Ii  an  eipnwm  for  K  (™.  «)  »ItfTii«li«  lo  (*). 

lO.  L^icrufri'I  (jKjJEiiciifi. — The  frcqinxat  of  Ihc  dislanot  o{  ■ 
point  [r,  I,  t)  [min  A  point  on  tht  i  axil  diitaal  r*  Irotn  the  origin  ii 

which  iatia£«^  I^plAw'fl  equation,  m  denoting  coa  #.  Wrilinc 
il  I)  Kcn  that  wb«  r  <  r",  ihe  eipmicrn  urn  be  expaoded  b  a 
(i-.1h+W)''-.+1(m-*J+1J*'(3.-»)>+... 


' -1  ?!■■ 


^^^-'•"JI'I!"-'^'!!'-,'''^- 


thi.  is  the  apmuon  *e  hive  atKad)>  denoted  by  P.(h)  :  thua 
{i-5*»+«"'-P.W+*P.W+-.+*-P.W+--.  (iJ 

the  (unrtion  P.bi]  may  thui  be  dcGoed  ai  the  coeRicient  el  Ir  h 
Ehia  eiputuoOp  and  rnni  Ihii  poiol  of  view  ia  raJIed  tlM  LeKcndre^ 
GoetKcient  or  L^ewire'i  (anclion  of  degrEe  n,  and  ia  ideniical  wili 
the  lonai  barnwiuc.  It  mAT  be  Bhown  that  the  eipaniioa  ia  valit 
for  all  real  and  compleii  vaJua  of  Ji  and  ^.  alach  that  mod.  A  ia  leu 
than  the  amaller  of  Ite  two  najnben  mod.  It.  *■  Vl'-O-     We  DO> 

Is  apra »btc  In  the  lonn 


IS  r-P.W,  r-"P.l,) 
The  vafuei  a!  the  firit  tew  Legendn-'a  Oic0!icieol>  an 

P.W  -I,  FiM-».  P.W-^tj,^-0.  TM-l(srf-») 
P.0i)-gC35*''-3'>»'+3).P.Cl'!-5(6jB'-7V+lSi'> 
P'W  -J5(J3I«'-3ISI''+I0S^-S).  PiW-^(*39^-693»' 
Wefiodal-  +3.V-«-). 

P.(O-i.P.<-0-C-i)* 

P.(0)  -0,  or  [-i]f'  a  S     -■--' 

BCcordlng  a«  n  ia  odd  or  cvco ;  tbeaa  valuca  may  be  at  once  obtaiMd 

"u.  AJdl1^!^''E^fruil<^  /w'twiitSjt'i'  CoificinUi.— the 
opieeeion  (j)  for  P.bi)  may  be  written  m  tlie  forai 

witii  ttteaaual  noWion  for  hypeifeometnc  leriea. 


Fna  tltc  identity 

(i-3*™.#+*')t-(i-».-)-Ki-irJ)-i. 

It  can  be  ^mwn  that 


l|..'A-te'-;l™<--'l'-H-     (M) 
Br  (13}, «  b)r  tlK  loniub 

which  Is  known  as  Rodi^us'a  formula,  we  nny  prove  that 

-F(.+l.-,...«n-^,  OS) 

P.fc«fl-«-^j,-!;^+!!:fiE^Un^-...J 


-a-^F(-^_«,,.-tan^. 
naof  tbeMeotity 

U-n«+*)-t-j;.-W- j  i+^i^  j-». 


(iQ 


'JoO>-V(^-ieoa*)-"' 
by  means  of  tbe  nlatioD 

(i.+V?^co.»)U-V?rTc«#)-t. 
Two  deSolte  Integral  cipmiloni  for  P,W  given  by  Dirichlel  h»« 
been  put  by  Mehler  into  tlie  Eoima 

'■'-'I  -'if.jZ.'lt'JL^-ir.^zJiiS'i.."' 

Whenn  II  lanie.  and 'is  not  nearly  equal  too  or  tor.  an  atArojumate 
valoe^  P.(w.S>  i.  (,/»,  rin*l(  .inn(«+i»+t,).         "^ 

II.  Kdaliau  briuan  luaciiix  Ltfoilrt'i  CotfiiicMi  luti  Ow 
Dami^aa^U  (i  -i*^+jli>ri  be  denoted  by  ■,  we  find 

on  aubitiluting  UfP,  for  a,  and  equating  to  lero  the  coeEEcieot  of 
*■,  we  oblain  flie  teklion 

■P.- (aa  -  i),.P.j+(«  -  i)P^-0. 
From  Laidaa'a  (bbute  iitcgra], «  otherwue.  we  End 

'*'-'!^"-"l«P'-P-")--(-+')((iP*-P-*% 
We  may  aba  abow  that 


C«+i)P.-^-%> 


odd. 


(M+i)W-I)^--a6i+>)tP«-P^ 
^■-(m-i)P„+!i,-S)Pm+(»-9)F^+., 

13.  iHUfrai  Pnpettits  ct  Leettdr/'s  i.«jMi™ti.-*n  nu 
■hown  that  if  P.O.)  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of  the  nnmben 
>.';-..  f."  and  tbe  product  be  inleErated  between  the  limita 

/Vp.W*-0,  a-0, 1, 1,  ...w-i. 

To  prove  this  iheoteia  w«  hiit 
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Uuit  V-if  ud  lulnt  ■-■  d 
importuce  f t 


ihc  iiiu_ , 

m  ckcrv  lakcn  over  the  wbolc 
v<  ■  Bpocjic^  Hinaix  wiiu  imrciit  *t  thc  oiipin  unro;  tba  ia  the 
EuncUrnfcitaJ  huqionic  property  of  tbc  runcliofu.    Tl  !■  immedulrly 

WImb  ■'-II.  the  intetral   in   (19]   bccomesj'  IPiJjijPiiL;  Is 
OD  iDlegntlnff  x  tima  by  pirtB,  thu  b««n« 

Iocs 

14.^  E(^«ui«  gf  Kiiiawiij  ill  Stria  tf  Ltfndifi  CetStvKli, — 
•'""[*'u«nd«wl 


Ihe  cocffici«it  a  cad  br  detemuDal  by  uiiD^  (19}  ud  fjo);  tre  bh 
that  tlic  theorem   {ig}   pUy*  tho  ume  part  ai  uc  property 

J'm"*™  ■'**""■  (•  *"0<l«"i'Hi«  theory  of  the  oqHQiioimf 
runctloni  in  leries  al  eiiculor  lunclioni.  Oa  RlulIIplvllH  tbe  ■iki 
by  p.  0.),  «  luve  ^ 

twM  Uw  Kriei  by  whldi/Qi)  [1  in  tinmJ  rtfrfimdlmhe  talpral 

Tbe  proof  of  tbe  fnuiUUty  ot  ibii  repmentAtion,  incIudlBt  the 
teni  cDnvnxe  to  the  value  of  the 

jalion  of  Ihie  miiiw'ii  given  by  Hubooo,  Prtc.  LaiJ  Ualk.  Sk.. 
and  aellci,  wL  6,  p.  jSa.  anil  vdT  7,  p.  34.    S«  nUo  DLili'i  .Scrii  M 

The  eipanKDii  nuy  be  applied  ID  the  determiiulian  at  an  exiemal 
■Ad  an  internal  pdnl  of  ibe  potential  due  to  a  diiiributiaa  td  matter 
of  HirEacB  deniiiy /Oi)  pla<«d  u  a  ipherical  aurlaccr-o,   U 

V>-XA.^PJA  V.-lA.;SiP.W. 
■«  aee  that  Vi,  V.  have  tbe  ebaiacteeittic  piopertlei  oT  polenllai 
[unctiona  [or  tbe  tjaoi  internal  loi  and  turrnal  10.  the  inhcrieiJ 
mrfacc  rctpcelivcly;  mumm 
with  Vi  al  tbe  nrUco  r»«, 

dJitrilMtioii  wbidi  producca  1 

A  known  lb«o«iB  id  tbe  potential  th 

.- j^iw+OAJ'.W;  on  conpuliit  ibti  aith  tbe  acriet  (ji), 

w*  have  A.-am'J'l^trtP.MAi', 


_.  tHJoation  of  tutfu:> 
l(li).  .ual  (ha  eerie*  raaj' 

rinliIu"ln'?Hiruter'  to"™ 


v.-wr^p.wJ'^/iyjp.MV 


lulrtral  Pruptrliti  0}  Sflitrittl  Uiirmamtcl.—Tht  [undamrnlii 
hnic  property  ol  flpherjcai  bamiDnia,  ol  which  properly  I19) 
—■' '-  "-n  i!  Y.(j,  7, 1),  Zjti.y.i)  betwofcrdnary) 

JJy^  J.  i)i.u.  j.»)«-ft  (=) 

when  ■  and  x'  are  uneaual,  the  inunaiion  bciriB  ulEen  for  every 
clement  JSoi  ^  ipherical  turface,  of  hhich  Ibe  orivin  it  Ihc  centre. 
SincBV^.-O.V'Z^-U.wehave  '^ 

tbe  iotetralion  being  taken  Ihroneh  the  volume  of  tbe  iphefi  tl 

Iiy  a  weil-kiunni  tbeoreoi  in  the  intetnl  caScuiua.  the  volume 
integral  nuy  be  replaced  by  ■  aurlace  inlegiml  over  the  ipberiul 

oo  UHOC  Eiilff*!  theorem  lor  hmnofeneoiji  Functiona,  ihii  becond 

whence  the  theorem  [»),  which  Ii  due  to  Laplace.  !■  prowL 
The  intcffral  over  a  apherical  aurfaco  ot  the  product  of  a  nbefval 

d^ree,  the  pole  of  wliich  la  at  ^.  y.  r'Jiipvmfay 

JJ'J^jV.W.  ♦)?.[«»  I  eoa  f-Wn*  ■iaC  10.  ♦TTj^aJf 

To  prove  tbe  tbeoran.  vc  obaervc  that  V^  ie  of  tbe  lonn 
aJ-mW  +I(«-  CO.  mt+i,  ain  iii#)PrO.) ; 

P^)-I-P:W-0! 
hence  a,  !•  eqoal  10  (be  value  V.fO)  of  V,  (*,  t)  at  Ibe  pelet't 

oTP.W.  Multiply  by  P.O.)  and  intejrale  over  the  Mifare  of  lH 
■paere  of  radiui  unity,  we  then  have 

jXfjf-lf.  *)P.Mi(^-«./^/'j|P.M|WW* 

if  inileid  of  ulrini  ■  ••  I  aa  (he  pde  of  P.(i>)  we  take  any  olber  poiol 
(r:  t'j  we  obtain  the  iheor™  (aj). 

[|  fix,  y,  ()  if  a  fnnciioii  wbich  ii  liniie  and  coallnoout  throip- 
out  tbcintenaco(a>(Avoof  radiuiR,  it  maybeihowiithlt 
JJy.It,  y.  iifb.  y.  ^e-4,R«.jj2^  J  "+T^ 

where  j,  v,  •  are  put  equal  to  nro  after  the  operations  hive  b«a 
peiformcd.  the  inleeral  beina  uken  over  (he  turface  ot  the  iphere 
of  tadiui  R  (lee  H.9iaiin.  "  On  tbe  Evatualion  of  •  certain  Suif-ux 
In^ral  ■■  Prcf.  Laml.  Uta.  Ste.  vol.  ay.). 

/>( Jt,  y.  a)  ia  boDogeneoui  and  of  degree  it 

//v.(..,,«.(.,,.*is.,.»-,^v.(,4. 4.  D/.(..«« 

ir  /•('.  y,  ()  ii  a  tpherical  hirmonic.  we  obtain  from  thit  a  theorcn 
due  (o  MuweU  (ffttihtUy,  vot  I.  cL  ia.). 
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pioduct  vtnisba; 
dT  conjugac^ir 


LaH  Kelvin  hu  ilioii 


hiaetelY..  Tn  tennadci  o(  Dw  tun 
!  conjuBin.  who  the  lurrBce  Intanl  a[  Ibci 
Yih  £4  Ufl  two  ttich  hanoodka,  Ih*  trUhtia 


1.  Siperi. 

«>/a  FuKcUai  ia  a  Siriri  ^  Stitrital  Bvmimiii.-^ 
-<--  ' -ider  c»u,in  icthctTonrTi  lo  the  nlLuic    '  - 

n  cm  tie  Found  t^  Ihe  lue  at  Ihi 


l™".^™ 


tbUROH  («>,  (»3).    !  

V.U,*)+V,Cm.  »)  +  ... +V.G.,  *)+...! 
tluoge  II,  4  inlo  li'.  #'  and  multiply  by  


i'2  '"■'"''  rrii.p'"''  *■)'"■<" 


alLDiul  integral  fi 


f  ipTiencal  bi 


and  detennJninE  the  adid  hannoniu  V«,  Y^^ . . ,  and  .ifaea  leUiog 
r— 1,  LQ  the  leiult. 
Since  V'C/^Y.jO-2j(M-3j+Or'-^.j,.  «e  have 

5'/.-2(i«-.)Y«+4(M-3)'^^+6(«-s)^Y^+... 
vy.-3.4(».-3)(«-SjV«+4.6(M-s)(J»-7)'^«+-.     ■ 
the  last  equadoB  beiaf 

V-/.-"C«+l)&>-«(»-0-  .-V»  ir  ■  iasnn, 

»-'/.-(*-i)(«+3)t«-3)»...Y„ai.I.odd 
frnm  Ibe  Ian  equation  Y.  or  Y,  It  dnenilned.  then  Iron  the  pn- 
"    u  y,,  and  go  ou.    Thit  DWLhed  i>  due  Id  Guui  (ks 


dieory.  aappov  It  nquired  to  calculate  at  an  extcniat  poiatf  the 
potential  ola  nearly  apherical  body  boundtd  by  r-a(]+tu),  the 
body  being;  cnade  01  homogeneoui  malerial  of  deaaily  unity,  arril 
■  being  a  given  function  off,*,  the  quantity,  bring  lo  mull  that 
iLa  aquare  may  be  ncslected.  Tiie  potential  im  given  by 

wbeT«  y  ia  the  angle  betvcea  r  and  r';  now  let  s'  be  *^p'*^**^  In 

"™"         V.Gi'.#l+Y,0.'.el+...+Y,(M',#l+... 

of  aurfaoe  hnrmonki ;  wc  may  write  the  expiculgn  for  the  patentlftl 

+^P.Ccoa',)+..    \fWUH! 

/"jlJp(i+3«o+i!;(.+w)P.+... 


which  fa  the  required  potential  at  the  extemnl  point  (r,  t,  4)- 

17.  Tlu  Hirmal  Salulim  nl  Ltplau'i  EfiaUn  in  Pdarii—li 
*i,  ii.  *j  be  the  par^neten  of  ihire  orthogonal  leli  of  urface*.  tht 
IcngiJi  of  an  elenientAry  »rc  di  may  be  e^na«d  by  an  equation  ol 
tbe    foira    if-^,^r^*'^fl^.y*ao    H,,   lU    K.  « 
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fuiKlkina  of  i[,  ikh  jhk  irinch  d^ml  on  the  fan  of  Ih 
aa  infSeiV¥]ent  variaDlca.  taLea  the  form 

In  caac  the  erthoconal  Hirfaca  are  eoncentric  qihen*,  eo4ilal 
circular  conea,  and  planei  thfough  the  ana  of  the  eonea.  tbe  pan- 
meten  are  the  mual  polar  ei>4irainalca  r,  9,  ^,  anri  la  thu  caae 
H,  - 1,  H,- 1,  H,  -  j-^^  ttua  Liplace'i  cquadon  becooea 

AiBime  that  V-RS*  ii  a  lolutian.  R  beiog  a  funetion  dE  r  only, 

Thi.  00  only  be  aatiafied  It^^  [^)  i,  a    con-ant.   mr 
"(n+i).  ^-js  '*  *  ""■■lull.  Bty-D^,  and  6  aMiiSa  the  aqiiatloB 

Lapiacc'a  equation  is  Atli^  by 


ii  the  nonnal  form,  vhere  itt  aatufid  the  equation 

known  aa  Legendre's  equation;  we  ihall  bcre  consider  the  apeda] 
ease  in  ii4uch  n  i>  a  poritive  integer.  One  eolutian  ti  (3;)  will  bs 
the  Legendre'*  coefficient  P.(b),  and  to  find  the  complete  piinulivn 
we  must  find  another  particulsr  Integral;  in  conndtiing  tbe  [oma 
of  ululion.  we  ihail  coniider  |i  to  be  not  ntcfaaiiily  teal  and  betwen 


have  aa  wlutiona,  on  deteiouning  the  r^tioa 

lod 

'1  -^  I '"^a^"-^''  :t.l''"^'"'t'+''^i'|l'+'^'''^.ll    1  ■--} 

he  Em  of  theie  icrlci  la  (■  Integral)  finite,  and  repteaenta  ?•(■}. 

It  we  chooae  the  conatanl  ^  (e  be  r  '.'  '  ^  '^i^^i  ■  ''*  "wd 


^'(=?-=i 


±I.!Li?,»±l. 


1)    M 


icriea  rwaenta  tbe  analjFttcal  fondnuatioa  of  Q*(m)  aa  defined 
above.    The  complete  primitive  of  Legendcc'a  equation  ii 

11-AP.M+BQ.W. 
By  the  uauat  rule  for  obtajtung  the  complete  pritmtiv 

difretentiil  equaiion  of  the  Krond  ord"  -' 

i(  kanm.  It  can  be  abown  that  (17)  ia 


the  fcnsQ'  Cmit  bclr^  arbiln 


.ooglt; 
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Frea  dda  Iota  it  ew  bt  Ooini  thM 

jAtm  W.^0>)  ii  ■  nlionat  ititt^I  function  ol  dtene  ■— I  in 


.^  Li  cue  fDod  >i<l  k  it 

csBvemtnC  u  uie  the  lymbal  ^00  lor 

SP.MIOJY^-W^M. 

wliich  u  ml  when  ji  U  nml  md  bcnwn  ^i,  the  [unction  Q.(ii) 
In  thif  cmar  u  not  the  vulytka]  CDatiniialicni  of  ttx  function 
Otifi  for  nwd  u>t,  bm  dillcn  fnwn  h  by  un  imJKiuAiy  muiliple 
5  P.M.  It  will  l»ab«vn]  that  (^(D.i^l-Oi"  infinite,  ud 
AitirtO.    The  [unction  WubOhu ban  opiwd  by  ChriflnfliJ 

^'P«W+|!|^P«W+f^P-.M+.... 
and  h  can  alio  be  expreued  In  the  form 

;P.MPi^W+j^P.WP«W+...+P«WP.W. 

It  eui  ewilv  he  ihown  that  the  fofoiulu  (18)  I1  eqidnleat  to 
■tkh  <i  inalogDni  Id  Rodngue'i  exprndon  for  P.Oi). 

II  eu  be  •bown  thM  under  the  condition  mod  tu—<l(if—l)\ 
>moit  ln-W-ni.  Ihe  function  i/(ii->)  can  be  enpanded  in 
the  form  I(»+l)P.(i[)Q.(*)ith»euan(ioni>  connected  with  the 
definite  inleml  fonnuU  for  0.01)  wtiKh  w»  lued  by  F.  Neumun 
«t  a  definjlioa  of  the  fuikction  ^0»)r  Ibiib 

■rhich  hoMt  lor  in  vilunofn  which  nn:  not  real  and  betweeo  ■  1. 

0-^'  -/i  k+VO^^^LcoJ-^r- 
irfiich  hold!  fnr  lU  valun  of  >  which  are  not  real  and  between 
A  1.  provided  theaicn  of  V(^— ij  ia  Ftiperly  clwicn;  vhen^i  ii 
real  and  freater  than  i,  VO^— i)  hu  ila  peiiitive  valub 

(»+V[^-i).™h#HM-VW-i).coAxl-», 
the  abcm  inutral  becomet 

frW-J'lI'lB-VCfi'-O'M'iiN*.  where  »-^os,J±f 

Thli  formula  givet  ■  Uniple  mana  oT  calculating  0,M  for  SDaU 

inilunti(  Hithui 

O.W-/?J»-ilo»,5±J.         . 
OiW-»'<.-V(('-0.iinba-|i.;log^-l. 

Nenmana'a  inteiral  affordi  a  nseani  of  auLIiihinu  ■  relation 
between  wonJSe  Q  [unction.,  Ihu. 
i.0,-(»- lW>M+(«- !)&-. 

-Sr-."''''''"^'""!.'V"'~'"""^"W" 

Apia,  ii  su"  tinulariy  be  pmved  that 

9.  LifntdH  Aiucielti  nnciHiu.—Reiutoini  to  tin  tquation 
(36)  iatiiGed  by  iC  tlte  tector  b  the  nocBaUomu  ^  2  «>*.  ■;. 
•c  ibill  csndder  the  catt  in  wfaidi  ■.  at  an  pMltlve  hnefen.  and 
a^H.    Let  ■-(^-|)>*V.  then  h  iriU  be  lound  that  i  laliiBe* 

(l-|flp-J('»+l)^+t"-"')Oi+"+l>-» 


iifolIawithBti-^-benceiir-O'-'l''^- 
TIm  completi  aolutibn  of  (i6)  u  thenfore 

when ji  !•  nal  and  liei  between  ai,th*t«ofu*ctkm 

are  called   Lcieiulie'i   aiKicialed   functiona   of   degree    m,    and 

in  ellher  rav  the  funcliont  may  be  denoted  by  P'lj-),  (^Cc)- 
[t  on  be  ibnwn  that,  when  K  i>  leal  and  between  "I 

pr"<™a«-2(i»+l)  cot » iCCco.  #) 

+(n-i»){.+™+l)f?fc«  fl -(i 
(b-«+j)FC;,(«-»}-(»+S»Ci(coi#) 

+(»+«+l)lC(™»)-0. 
JO.  BttuTa  FimciioHS. — ff  vre  take  for  three  orthotonaJ  ■y^ens 

cylindoa  perpnuHcular   to   the   pUnem.   and   a  aytfem   of    pfaaca 
thjough  tSe  aria  ctf  the  cylinden,  the  panmeteri  are  (;  p.  4,  the 

SEndrlcal  ccpordiiiaceii  in  that  cate  Hi-I.  lli*-I,  Hi-l/r,  aad 
t  equation  (is)  become* 

To  find  the  normal  functions  which  atiify  this  eqi:a1ion,  wv  M 
V  -ZR«,  when  Z  ii  >  lunclinn  of  i  only,  R  ci  ,>  only,  and  *  of  #.  the 
equation  then  becooca 

I  rPZ  ,  I  /*R  jl  (fR\  _J  I  d^ 

"""""""  s4iH'-7)-- 

it  Inllawi  thai  the  normal formaarB«**^i«*.ii(W,»hereBW 
Btldcithceqaation 

Tbii  i>  known  ai  Bsad'i  equaikm  of  order  m;  Ibe  panicalu  tarn 

g+;  ?,+.-•.  M 

eoTctponding  to  nr-o,  Ii  known  at  BesseVi  equation. 

If  wetolvctheequaEion  (29I  in  ii.xiea,  we  find  by  the  muaJ  (foccM 
(hat  It  b  iitltCiRl  by  ibe  icrici 

'\-,:^:.,.„(..^^,-\: 

the  cxprualoa. 


-r^.i....-f..,4..- 


o(  the  equation  (JO)  li  denotrf  by  ]*)  iffll^lj^  1 1; 


Tte  [inctiM  Ja(*t  ia  nlM  Bmtl'i  ftmctton  d  ofder  m,  lad 

liie  eqiHtion  (3V)  it  unaltered  l^chaacing  m  into— m,  it 
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i-AJ-W  +  BJ^C) 


(1)   Z/ff(;-"4rtf.)  iV 

«->-S"§refefc)(9" 

1  Di   the  expreKan  varuahn.  and  Ibe  Kcond   part  j 
-  ■ ■     .  -     •     -)-J.6),  u, 


ind  mly  be  denolnt  by  V,b),    Thig  deRnitlDn  hai  the  idvantage 
of  (iving  «  meaning  to  V.0>)  in  rte  cue  in  whkb  n  is  in  inltger, 

Bliily  ihe  equitinn  [ml.    The  only  [aiUng  ea«  u  when  «  li  half 
an  Odd  integer !  in  [hat  case  we  takecotjnr   Y.0>)  aa a  tecond  finite 
■olutJon  of  tbe  differenual  equaiion. 
When  n  iiin  inte^tr,  we  liave 

on  carrying  out  tbe  difleivntiaciona.  and  proceeding  to  the  limit 

v.M.j.wi«?-iJ(;)"5;iic)+ii-+-)iintSsSiiii®' 


*i@-£^ 


vihcB  M-o  weTuvf  tbe  KCond  Blutjonof  tI0}glveaby 

v.»-j.Mu,!+2;y^6)- 

II.  Rifaltnii  iatDm  Sai^i  FioLctimi  e/Diffimt  Oritri.—Siaa 
(•^'fM'HaCp)  Btiiba  Lai^ace't  equation,  it  followa  that 
^n*.timW  atlsEn  the  diRertniiil  equiilon 

Tbe  linear  chaactcr  of  thi>  equation  ihoin  cbal  if  ■  ii  any  KitiRfon 

'(irih 

tbe  diAenntial  equation,  io  alio  doea 

vhere  C  it  a  contunt.     If  «_(•)-].(<).  we  have  ■,„-J.„,M. 
and  by  com^ring  tbe  eoeflicienu  of  »"",  we  fiiri  C-l-iJ",  be«e 

J-«W  -  t-'I'^-'S^^J.Wl. 

■ad  cbuging  m  lata  ~m.  we  liad 

J„&.)-(-i)-p'"3^,U-J-.(-)). 


j-.w-i'v-agpi.^j.wi. 

From  the  definition  of  Y.W,  and  applying  the  above  aualy^  we 


«W-(- 


'^•^JU^M- 


•y.wi 


At  puticuUr  catea  of  tbe  abmr  tDtmulae,  wc  find 

J.W-<-jp)'j^j.W.y^)-(-a,)-j^,y,0.) 

II.  BtUfTt  FHMCIicns  u  CutJ^itnl;  in  nil  ExAonngii,— It  it  deU 

(Jl),  hence  if  thne  eipancnliali  be  expanded  in  leris  ol  couno  and 
■inei  of  multiple!  of  *,  the  coefficienu  mmt  be  BcMel'i  (unctiow, 
whicb  it  iteaiy  id  leeBroof  the  fint  kind  Toopand  (vdii*,  put 
r*— t.  we  have  then  to  expand  rl"t'~'^nn  powtnai  L  Multiplying 
together  tbe  two  abiolutely  convngenl  tenet 

•"-E^(i)v.->^-2:'^(a  ■-■• 

we  obtain  for  tbe  coefficient  of  I*  ia  the  product 

"""  •'"""-'•''tnav--si-.f^i.(,.i    <^> 


mpet£*of  the  function)  can  be  dcd 

iced    from  .h 

many  of  tbe 
eipaoDon. 
nd  equating 

J 

mM+I—M-" 

J-W. 

S,V"!S"-£" 

f  jji)  with  reipe. 

fwi. 

Agin 

br.dilFer- 

En  (u).  let  l^r*.  and  equate  the  real  and  inA^nary  parti,  wv 

co.p..In*)-J.W+iIri^)c«2#+iJ,[,)co.W+-.. 

we  obtain  eniansoiia  of  cm  0  cos  #),  tin  (p  cot  #].  by  changing  f 
inbr  |— ^  On  comparing  these  expaniioiia  with  Fourier'a  lenea, 
we  find  eiprettinna  for  J.Cp)  at  definite  integral^  thut 

J>0')-;_^coH>iJo#)i»,J_{p)-ir^oa{i.Bn«ion»#d#(«"oi) 

J-O) -I Jim  if  tin  ^)  lin  mtJ*  (o  odd). 

It  can  eauly  be  deduced  that  when  n  ii  any  positive  integer 

JJ,  BtutTi  FtoHlirnu  si  timiu  a/  Liinul'i'i  fVntKmj.— Tho 
aynem  of  orthogtinal  Mirtacem  whoie  parainettiJ  are  Cylindrical  co- 
ordinaies  may  be  obtained  aa  a  limibog  caae  of  tboie  whOK  para- 
meten  are  polar  co-Drdioaiea,  when  the  rentie  of  the  ipherei  movet 
qfl  10  an  indefinite  dittance  from  (Tic  portion  of  apace  which  ii  con- 
templated. Jl  would  therefore  be  capoctrd  that  the  normal  formi 
e^J.O>i>)Snt«nuld  be  derivable  at  Umiti  of  ^P;  (cot  «)^fii*, 
and  we  ihall  thaw  that  thii  is  actually  the  cue.  If  O  he  the  centre 
of  the  spheret,  take  as  new  origin  a  point  C  on  the  aiii  of  t,  such 
that  OC-o:  let  P.**  ■  P™'  ^*"^  plolac  dWrdinalM  arr  r.  S.  * 

,-r.ia(.i-rcotl-o.hence^-p.(co.fl-.=c*(l+3-pjc«»). 
Now  let  O  move  off  to  in  infinite  distance  fiom  C,  B  that  « ' 


L_P.(«^)-J.O»). 


U  auy  be  thowB  Ihil  Y,  (f)  >■  obtwQibleai  tin  Umil  ol  (^  (cm  ^ 

■Iw  Du]  htnnenii:  ol  the  Kconi  kind :  and  that 
Y.O.)-Lpr-(}:(«a*). 
24.  I}rfi''lt   Iiotpal   Seltainni   d/  SuhTi  Sfiuluii.— Bwr> 

eqiniiDS  t"  (r>'(l<— ■)~~  dl.vhmllitpathoIiDtcgntiaaiiciibiT 

a  curve  wh^h  'u  cIhhI  on  Ihe  RIcn 
Initrrand  it  repreitni«l.  or  ii  takFii  br 
pflP-i)"*  it  tm.    Tlie  equation  ii 

lion  ('(*''' ~'~''l-"<<' vbere  tbe  intcinl  ■•  taken  alcnii  a  cloaed 

p*lh  ai  More,  «  between  limita  at  each  of  wbkb  t)'I'~'~OriH 

Tlic  followini  dtGniie  inlrgral  npreuxoa  (or  Deaael'i  luDCliona 

J  ■  w  -  flPTJHprm  ^)  7>  "  * "  -  ** 

where  the  real  jan  of  •+(  h  poiiiive. 
Y.W+i-..«-'«e-i'J.W 

where  the  real  iMru  at  m-H,  p  are  poutive:  U  *  I>  purely 
inuEiiuir  and  postivr  ilw  upper  lindt  a»)i  bt  icplacad  by  ■ . 
Y-W-l».-e-"i«ti«  J.W 

imaginary  number,  we  may  put  «>  lor  the  upper  liniit 
Iff  a  roJ  and  poillive 

Jrf,)-|j^dn<,eoah#M# 

15.  BnnTi  raiulim  iRtit  /miifiiM^  Arpamad.— Tilt  funrtkim 
vdtb  purely  iinuinar^  argumtni  are  oJ  tuch  tiBportancc  in  ronnexioa 
with  certain  dineremul  equaiiona  of  pbywa  that  a  ipecial  notation 
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ioiiniie.  and  at  the  lanie  tJBe  let  ■  beesne  ioSnit*  in  nch  ■  •**    1 

UuiH/dhai  a  finite  value  X.   Then 

L,^..L{>J)'-.,,L(,H^-)-"' 

and  it  remaina  to  find  (be  limltuii  value  o(  P.(co>  O-    Ttom  the 

,.,„„.,-!=*!l!(,.  !)■+... 

'"•L..{.,¥)-.-^+^-«-.«i.S6? 


tt  iuMt  tbi  two  nluUou  tl  ih 
"*"  '".a  1*" 

by  IM.  KJr)  wbea 

-;/;™hfcQa#)J#. 

IWr}-Y.[„)+J.,JAr)-J7'-'™*M#-/r  CB.  b*ob  #M*. 

The  particular  bitepal  Kt(r)  i>  ao  choien  that  il  vuliha  wheg 
r  ia  real  and  infinite;  it  ii  alio  teprcaented  by 


a^by 

Th(  ulullou  of  the 


tK  deoixtd  by  r.(r),  K.(r),  where 

'■«-iTO!'t...;4.i.......f....t.t..! 

when  ■  ia  an  inlefer.  and 

Wefindalu 

-(- t)-,.S. .  5ii^'-/rRnpj=»l'«- 
)&  nt  itiynftMif  Sfriii  hr  Aiurf'j  Aiiiini. — It  may  bt 
■bown.  by  mcuia  of  definite  uiictnl  apreHtona  for  tbe  BchcI'i 
functional  that 

'■<'>-,gi'-(¥+H+»-(¥+-:-)i 

v.<,,.^_..iP-.(?^;-.)-»„(=t;-,)  i 

where  P  and  Q  denote  the  leriei 

*  I.J  YVflUl* 

o-*i!^-'^~"!'r;ig)'.^-^'+- 

Thnt  «rtcafor  P.  D  an  diverttni  unlni  n  ii  had  an  odd  inti«ef, 
but  it  cu  be  ibown  that  (licy  may  be  vwJ  lor  cakulalini  the  vaiu» 
of  tbe  function!,  ai  Ebey  have  the  property  that  if  in  ibe  cakulai^ 
we  txop  at  any  term,  ihe^  error  in  the  value  of  the  function  ift  ^^ 
nop  at  a  teiin  which  ia  imul.  In  iiKh  leriet  the  remaii^drr 
alter  «  tefma  haj  a  minintum  frjr  umc  value  cd  n.  and  for  erfatrr 

17'  TitBiHtri/uHtie-iififpHliMlfaiiiMitkilrutilipiolt 
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form  yS+.-o.     H  « 


TS-'^W-*'^ 


^+. 


when  Y.  (x,  }>.  ■)  it  any  tphtcical  lolid  harmonic  of  <kt>«  "■  The 
mult  of  ibe  opcistioB  may  bt  at  once  obtained  by  lakiii(  V.  (x.  j,  >) 
for  /.<i,  7.  I)  in  Ibe  IhcoRU  [/),  m  tfani  bad  a>  aidutni.  o( 

„  ,  ,   J"    liB r  „  -         .  <?»    cmr 

V.t'.  7.  ■Ijjjj:  -7-.  V.Cx.  ,.  *>35^  -^ 

By  Kctfrrins  10  Ihe  delinUiofl  of  Ihe  fuaetkm  1^(0,  we  ace  that 

J.>'>-\/?i.-A-rfc-   !-vf*!^ 


relation  I 


•tjiw-vT^ 


Unn,  _■ 

lE  may  be  abown  al  ooce  that 

■  .+.1;  Ihu 


cntulei 


rmadc  of  dcar« 


on  \rV-t-T-o  im  laiiiiitd  by  tbeei 

v.<..,..,I#. 

etpandEnE  nprmion  viih  a  iccond  lolDEfoD  of 
'  '     '  ftilrt:  il  Sa(ii,  #)  dcBoia  a  Kuface 

S.C.  »>^,iH 

theeouaiionrt+t-o. 

[unclioni  of  deeree  half  an  odd  intecer  ire  Ihe  only 

pieuioni  P,  Q  ibcn  b«k  oS  alicc  1  £niie 


""i"*.  ft(  'i^*"^  BrtHfi  FiiKJiMi.-The  dtterminaiion  of  the 
poiiiion  of  the  Km  at  ihe  BchcI'i  funciioni,  and  the  vilu«  of  the 
argunienl  al  which  ihry  occur,  have  been  Jnveiticaled  by  Hurwiti 
IBM.  Ann.  vol.  nuuii.).  und  marccDinpletcly  by  H.  M.  Micdonald 
IPrat.  Lend.  Malh.  Sx.  volt,  uii.,  xn.)-     li  hat  been  ihown  that 


■nagnitudt  i>  givea  by 

-'^-"''-;igf-""-«.. 

*lien  a-(T(»4-4>>i-i}.      U  h»  b«n  ihown  by  MacdnnaU 


■tn  bsIh  H-ii+l  when  k 
Kgative  leni^  ud  that  K,(i} 

ity.  Wbeiil>ii>o,K.^)h« 

luben  M+i>ii>'iii  nhere  ■ 

itenlial  prob^oni  in  wliich  the 


(hat  Ihe  funcllan  K.^>) 


Vhen  ■  il  an  intmr,  K.(i) 
39.  SfiimiM  tfarmniis. 

he    nirfacea  r-Pk  '-K  < 
onfocal  hyperboloidi  of  re 

For  oblale  sphrnndi!  the 
!ivmby 

.-(V^TTrin*™*. 


th«e  may  be  obtained  Erom  thoie  for  the  pcolatc  Bphproid  by  chanc- 
Taking  ihr  caie  ol  the  prohtc  ipbcToid,  Laplace's  equ&cion 

aad  it  ndll  be  louBd  thai  th*  asnul  aBlutieiH  an 

p:m)p:(c«»))™^ 

For  the  tpare  iuide  a  bounding  •phcroid  the  appropriale  nonnal 
and  for  Ihe  cacema]  space 

o:(r)F:(cot()2J«* 

For  Ihe  case  of  an  oblati  qiheroid,  P*(ir),  (SM.  lake  the  place 
ofPTM-QTW. 

JO,  TarMel  FhuJimi.— For  polenilal  problems  connected  with 
Ihe  anchor-ring,  ihe  folbwiitf  co-ordinalei  are  appropriate:  If 
X,  B  are  poinn  al  the  euremities  of  a  diameter  of  a  b>cd  circle,  and 
P  l>  any  eainl  in  the  pbn*  PAB  which  ii  perpendicular  to  Ihe 
plane  of  che  &ied  drctc.  Id  P-la({AP/BP).  «-l.APB,  and  lei 


the  tower  (itieif  is  BID  in  the  plane  of 
betHSsnOMyj*.  'rbl'^Slon.  '  ""^ 
of  tores  ttidi  the  fixed  cirrlc  a< 
igh  Ihe  aiis  of  iht'iom.  ^JiTy?  Ti 


Lapbcc's  equation  reduces  ta 

a  <  sinh  f  aV  I   ,  a  I  sinh  f  JV  >  .        1        #V 

when  P  denotes  V(cosb  f-cos  >].    It  can  be  ihown  thai  Iliia 

the  fonctloBS  I7.^[cash  p),  QZ^ftoA  p)  itqulird  for  the  potential 
prgbkinm.  arr  auociatad  Lenodre's  funcIioBs  of  degree  h— ),  half 
an  odd  integer,  of  integral  oiuer  m,  and  of  argument  leal  and  greater 

ealernal  le  a  boundary  lore  the  function  Q7_j(cosb  p)  must  be 
(ued,  and  lac  the  internal  spKt  F^.^Ccm'i  *)■ 
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c   (IvEa   lor  tbe  loniidal    < 


»  betwHfl  fuDctJoa 


Oi  pPC-it* 


-"■+«p:;,&«h « 


-{■-■■- l)("  +  B+l)Pl,(™liji)-o. 
irith  irtaiiwia  identiu]  ia  form  lor  tbe  Fiinctiaiu  Qi^,<KKh  i4. 
TIk  lunction  (Vj(cnh  f)  ii  dtpuuiblc  In  the  lonii 


in  which  ihi 
ofdiium  thL  ^ 
hyprrbolrnda  of 


«!  ihencc  End  lli 


?+ii^+p3p-i.  (*>*!; 


u  of  (-•  by  1  ■omewl 
11  potential  pToblc 


from  tbcK  valun  oT  i,  7.  i 


.(■■-■f)! 


*^ 


(od  en  ipplving  Ihr  gmccal  traniCarnutkm  of  Liplace'i  equation 
vbtrt  t,  *.  r  in  defined  fay  tne  tormulu 

wbich  An  equivaWnl  to 

«-Ui.(it.*i).M-U»(K-it.*i).'-tnUt-h'). 
when  »,'.  !.->  denote  the  ciiiinllliM  I  -Vlf,  lfl¥  tod  K  doBCci 
the  complete  elliptic  iotcgrw 

It  on  no*  be  >howD  thai  Laphee'i  equiiioa  h  latiified  by  the 
pndiKt  E(f)E{j.)E{w).  vheiT  E(.)  uiitfiei  ihe  ditCmnlia]  eqiulion 

udCWi  EM  Bliity  the  cquitloin 

^^+[.(.4  iv-f  (*■+«!£ W-o. 

*)>«  ■  and  ^  m  ubitiuy  oooMaatL    Ob  lubicltiiiliit  ibc  wl« 


+l!w+W(>-iiU+iv;Eip)-m 

tod  Eb>),  E(>)  Bliify  eqiutioni  In  ,..  >  reiperllvelr  of 


1  BlKbraiail  lu 
).    Tlie  luncll 


f  that  the  equai 


If  II  >  taken  to  b< 

C.miifn'SJliiii'^    _ 

of  the  four  fornu. 

MW-V?^[in'ir-'  +  a',j^  +  .  . .). 
NO.)  -  V?=P  V?=TW"(.-^+o;"»"+.  -  •). 
TlKie  in  the  [our  claoet  of  Lwd^'i  functioiii  of  decree  ■:  of  (bt 
[unctioai  K  then  arc  i-ftfi,  of  4(ii+i)»  According  as  ■  ia  evs     1 
aroddLOfcachortbclunctionsUU.  IheKutlii.ai  |(s-i}.ud 
o(Tl,efunoion.N,lhcn.rei..oril»+i).  '- 

The  nniQial  forms  of  Klulriui  of  Laplace'a  Bqnatkn,  ipplk 
*    ■■ " --"■    -iE(>) 


■I  producta  E 


EW 


•E'E-'' 


"Ti5o" 


F.W  -  C»»+i)E.wJ^^ 

thiifuDctioqF>(p>va(i[9ha'at .       ..,  ._  _. ^^ 

ta  the  ipace  ovt&dc  lite  bounding  ellipvid.    Tlie  eatemal  pt 

31.  Hiiltiy  and  LiUrstm.— The  fint  invenigalor  in  [be  tubtiet 
VA&  Legendre^  who  inEroduced  the  Eunctioni  Itnown  by  hia  nant. 
and  at  preicnl  alio  called  zonal  lurface  harmonica;  he  apf^i^ 
ihem  to  the  delerminalwn  of  ihealtriclionaof  toJEdaof  revoluiioa- 

Academy.  Smr  tattrathim  da  ifkirMei,  publithed  in  J  7S5.  and  in  a 
mcauur  nubliibed  by  the  Academy  in  i;8j.  tCrctmliii  nr  la  frtri 
iit  fltufUi:  hit  invettiEalioni  an  collected  in  bb  EiirciKc.  and  ia 
hii  Tnilt  iu  Jumtiani  dK^ftgwi.  The  potential  function  otf 
introduced  by  Laplace,  who  aln  lint  obtained  the  equation  vhidi 
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he  applied  tphericai  nirTi 


memoir,  TUorU  iit  aUiatlumt  ia  ifkiraUa  il  ia  la  fgan  ia 
flanUa,  published  by  th«  Parii  Academy  in  17BJ.    Laplact  Mi 

have  coDMuently  been  known  aa  La|dacc'i  lunclioiB;  bli  Invoti- 

Rlloni  on  theH  lunctioni  an  given  in  the  Mkaniqtt  Malt,  lotne  ■■ 
T(  Hi.,  loRW  V.  Uvn  iL.  and  in  the  lupplniwat  to  vol.  *.  The 
imlalion  F")  wai  Introduced  by  [Nrichlet  6n  CtcHc't  Jamaf.  «I- 
ivii..  "aur  IH  iJriei  doni  le  leinH  gfn^l  «pend  dedeiiiantin' 
Ac. :  ate  aho  hii  memslr. "  Uebcr  elnen  neuen  Auadruch  lur  Beilim- 
mune  der  I^hiiikeit  eincr  uncndlich  dQnnen  KuEclKhite,"  in  the 
.4Ua*i<lM(ni  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  iRw).  The  mme  "  Kued- 
fanctionen^'  wai  introduced  by  Caun  (iR  CtttvUi  Wgrki.  n. 

SO.  A  direct  invtsiigatlon  of  the  eipreuion  lor  the  reciprocal 
the  diuance  between  two  pdnii  in  ^ihcrical  aurface  barmonirt 
was  liven  by  Jacobi  (Crrlte't /«inioJ,  vol.  Kxvi..  lee  alio  vol.  ucxiij- 
The  luncihini  of  the  tecond  Wind  were  fint  intrndiiced  by  Hrin* 
(see  hit "  Thcorie  der  AoiiehunE  einn  Elliixradei."  Cielle'i  JH^H^ 
vol.  ilii.,  igji).  The  abovc-nwntioHd  inveHi^ion  employH 
almoit  entirety  polar  cD-DrdinaiE>Mheuv  of  Carte^n  riHidiruin 


K  cquiUtaiun  of  an  eluilc  iphcHtml 


^eu'bB 


SPHEROID— SPHERULITES 


na.  Tiami.  1Ui^.Sk..  iMi),  ind 

durtwnothat  Uee  boTliiBnt  aialyl^iu  dr  la  holer.  iBii):  ihcy 

lhci4MiiHllM(nollh(BtTl>iiAcidciay,  IHit)!  Thclunctioniwhkh 
an  wo  Imawn  u  BokI'i  iuiKliont  c4  dccrtt  baJi  u  odd  iniefcr 
were  cmployRl  by  Pwton  in  tKc  (hcory  of  iKc  conduction  d  hut  in 
a  wild  tphcriul  tody  <<cc  ihc  ysurii.  it  ricolijolri..  iSij.  uh.  19). 
The  loToidil  (uncliont  iiwrc  inirodurtd  by  C  Nnimann  ITheon 
iiT  EltkbuitOf  oW  WirmivnAr>lmt  <■  (•>«■  Rtntt,  Halle. 
I»64)-  Ind  independcnlly  by  Hicki  (Plif.  rum.  X>y.  Sk.,  iW»- 
Tbt  elUp»idal  harmonica  wcie  liral  invntigaicd  by  Lamtf  in  con- 

=.u  .i.  — : : 1  ■.„.  :„  „  (Hipsoidal  body 

f  enema]  tlUpwrdal 
Hnne  (Ke  LiDuvilk'i 
L    TheiULpigldllhac 

byG'r^(KF'7<Sk^?'w'^i"^'Fmcn'('«  hii  neiliic).  and  by 
W.  D.  Niven  (Mil.  T-rui.  Rty.  5«..  I«9».    A  mnhadiirTTpiwnlin; 

cal  pnibleni  haa  been  developnl  by  C  H.  Darwin  WkiL  fraxi.. 


EC  LtouvLlie'a  latanal.   1^39.  JH.  iVh 
irmonicft  Wert  inlroduHd  by  Lmiville  ai 
inrnef.  vol.  x..  and  CteIIc'i  Jannul.  vol,  u 


hunier.  Tike  fmulioni  if  Ltplau,  Laitit  tid  Btsid  (Cantbridie. 
li;s):  Thonion  and  Tail.  NaiMa!  Phleiephy  (iStq],  App.  B' 
HncnltKhet.  IMutlvm  itr  PoUnlialtltidiK-t  anfimik'tiikt  Difir- 
tnlal^luintai  (Brilin,  liin)-.   F.  Neitmanti.  BeUraif  lar  rbww 

Kkin  Aiul.diun  (Leipi^riB«7h  Vtfur  Jit  muk  Krcii-,K,.irl- yd 
-  ■     ■     ■  ......      _  .   .  .  .       ji  (LejpdB.  ■•°' 


.     ,_..,_.„,.«jB);C.N<!iii 
.  (B  CLeipifs,  1B67);   yticrrfj.    _. 
icluntm  jmlickitiundtK  EntaiclulunL 
•tdita  ilher  iii  Btmt'ulitii  Fuiuliaiun  (Lcipiie,  I 
>((Patii,  isyf:    Po. 


Maihiou.  Court  ii  AkyiifM  malUmHiiu  (Patb,  ISjjt:  Pockeli, 
Uttn  Ac  Hiliclle  IhferfiMiaMnttiiiif  Aa+Mi -o  {B«nn.  1891): 
BArhn.  Cc6(r  ^>(  SeiinnlmrliibiHiiii  in  PtUtUaUiiarit  (Leipiie, 
1894):  Cray  and  Malhcwi,  ?>«■■!>»  AhcI'i  FKVIniil  Dim. 
Sfit  ii  Fourier  I  aim  rtppramloziomt , . .  IFiH,  l«aa):  Cral  and 
Gubler.  Eiiltiliuti  in  4U  Tlutrit  itr  Bruit'  ' 
(Beme,  iM>:  NieWn.  HanOHcJiit    —      '    '     - 

(Leipng.igoili  Wluuaker.d'" 

1901):  H.  Veba,  Dit  ptrii 
{BreincTi.  lODOl^  W,  E.  Byerl 
dricai  and  EtUfioidal  HinmoHt*^  \w*w%i,  "rtji- 

SPHEROID  (Cr,  i^at^-ui^i,  i;ke  a  sphere),  a  wlid  nKm- 
bling,  but  not  jdenlical  with,  a  sphere  in  abape-  In  geometry. 
(Ik  word  'a  confined  to  Uie  figuiet  geoenled  by  an  ellipv 
revolving  about  a  dlaiwler.  II  the.  ini  of  nvolutwo  be  the 
major  aiii  ol  the  ellipK,  the  4>beiiHd  ii  "  prolate  ";  if  ibe  minoi 
■jtii,  "oblate";  if  any  other,  "  univtnaL" 


nsfJiraliTii^iuiyiii  (Cambridge 
DifmUialtUiiiitnpii  irr  Phynl 

D«ton,  ifi^J).  (E.  W.  (T)'" 


la'+yW-l 


WUxd+O/ 


icily.     II  Ii 


to  a*  an  relate  Bphennd ;  thit.  however,  n  hard]>^  correcl.  foi 
■eoid  haa  three  uneaiial  axca.  Tbe  Carteiian  equalion  to  a  aphi 
■Humca  the  fornii  x'lt'+lf+^llf-},  for  the  prolate, 
(i'+i')/n'+y'/M-i.(DtIhc  oblate,  the  oriiin  being  the  centre 
the  co-ordinate  am  the  axel  of  the  oiigiBal  clli|>ic,  •f/a'+^flli 
~  1  theptafwconlaiaif^llKfln. 


'>  o?*  (IDvc'thr 


ol  ircniuloul  ilobulet  which  cgntinnally  dnulata  Internally.  Tl 
I1  no  viiible  boiling,  although  the  globule  dintmuhet  ilowb'  'n  i 
The  Ihtoiy  ot  Ibe  ciqierimeni  i*  that  the  liquid  i>  autrounded  bt 
<U«ic  envelope  of  iti  vapour  which  acta.  a>  h  were,  ai  a  ciul 


fDrmal4n  of  a  alnalar  pfolectiv 
immunity  of  aueh  apennunta  a 
iDollen  meiaL 
SPHEBOHBTEB  (Or.  ir^;pa 


,  a  sphere,  t^rpur,  a 
icsiurement  of  the  r 
plate.    Theuiualfor 


w  and  (hoat  of  the  ubk  Ifga  are  finefy 


tadinc  the  diviiiont  on  the  head. 
n  order  10  neaautc  (he  Ihickoeia 
>1  a  plate  the  inttrumcnt  ia  placed 
■n  a  perleetly  level  plane  auriacft 


HKceeded   ir/  a   eontidei 
rrea«.  The  divided  head. 

thin  ^att  aHpped  under  it ; 


Ln  is  pouible  by  the  leuse 


ne),  in  petrology 


by  a  plane  paiiing  through  the  three  feet, 
*.  and  the  diuancc  between  the  leec  a.  the  1 
the  formula  R-(<i"+J»');6*. 

SPHERCUTES  (Cr.  a^oTpa,  Iphere,  UAn, 
mull  rounded  bodiet  which  commonly  ociui 
rocki.  They  are  often  visible  in  Bpecimens  of  obsidian,  pitch- 
alone  and  thyolite  as  globules  about  the  eizc  of  millet  seed  or 
rice  grain,  with  a  duller  luairc  than  Ibe  luiroiuiding  glassy  base 
of  the  rock,  and  when  they  «R  eunined  with  a  lens  they  prove 
to  have  a  radiate  fibrout  ttrtKture.    Under  the  microscope  the 


lite;  [Is am  are  usually  perpendicular  to  one  another  and  piuIIqI 
to  the  crossed  wires;  as  the  stage  is  roiaied  the  cross  remains 
steady;  between  the  black  arms  there  are  four  bright  sectors. 
This  shows  that  the  sphenilite  coruists  of  radiate,  doubly 
refracting  fibres  which  have  a  strftlghl  eitlnction;  Ibe  arms  of  the 
black  cross  correspond  to  those  fibres  which  are  eilinf^shed. 
The  aggregate  is  too  bne  grained  lot  us  to  detennme  directly  of 
what  minerals  it  is  composed. 
Spherulites  are  commonest  in  acid  glassy  rocks  like  those 

tachylyte.  Sometimes  Ihcy  compose  the  whole  masc;  more 
usuallythey  are  surrounded  by  a  glassy  or  felsitic  base.  When 
obsidians  are  dcvlttified  the  sphenilites  are  often  Irficeable. 
though  they  may  be  more  or  less  completely  recTyslallitid  or 
silicified.  In  the  centre  of  a  iphcruliic  tberc  may  be  a  crystal 
(e.g.  quartf  ut  felspar)  or  sometimes  n  cavity.  Occasionally 
spherulites  have  lones  of  differrni  colours,  and  while  most 
frequently  spherical  they  may  be  polygonal,  or  inegulat  in 
oulboe.  In  some  New  Zealand  i-hyoliEes  the  spherulites  send 
branching  "  cetvicorn  "  processes  (like  stags'  homil  outwards 
through  [he  surrounding  glass  of  (he  rock.  The  n^mc  alioliles 
is  given  to  long,  elliptical  or  band-like  spherulites. 
Occasionally  spherulites  an  met  with  which  are  half  an  inch 
"  the  rock  be  pounded  up  fngmeni      ' 


is  found  tl 


licked  01 


t  from  their 


I  and  subjected 


gntded 


licrof^ite,  which  also  is  suM>osed  to  be  a  cryplacrystlllilK 
lUutioFelspatbic  substance. 
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Very  Urge  and  cavRnoai  ipbenili' 
tliyia€;  Ihcy  are  found  io  obsidiani 
Park.  Ac.    Tbecbaract 


SPHINX 

9  bave  been  caDcd  lilki 


bud  wiita  loldcd  peiaJi  lepaiatcd  by  arcbing  ii 
ol  these  lilbophyue  are  an  ipch  or  more  in  dLameter.  1q  Ihe 
cryMalLLzatioD  ol  a  glass  tbere  must  be  contrtiction,  and  it  is 
tgpposcd  that  ibus  ihc  coocenlnc  cavities  arise.  The  steam 
and  olher  vapouii  in  ibe  magma  vnnild  (ill  these  empty  spaces 
and  citert  a  powerful  minctaliiing  action  on  clw  wann  rock. 
The  presence  of  gatnci.  tridymiie,  layaliie  and  other  minerals, 
very  ahnorpul  in  rhyoJiics  in  these  cavities,  in  the  tiihophysM 
is  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Th(  fibres  of  these  coarse  sphetuUiM 
arc  often  broad  and  seem  to  belong  to  alkali  felspar  (sanidine  ^>r 
anorthoctasc)  embedded  in  tridymiie  and  glass;  by  analogy  it  is 
often  infcTTcd  that  the  ciirenKly  tenuous  fibres  of  oidlnaiy 
iphenililcs  have  Ihc  same  composition. 

Artificial  glass  which  has  not  the  right  compOGition,  or  ia 
tctabed  for  loo  long  a  time  in  a  furnace,  somelimcs  ciyslalliieg. 
and  contains  sphenititcs  which  may  be  as  large  as  a  miibte. 
As  the  glass  has  litth:  simiJarity  in  chemical  oHnposition  to 
'    K  sphendites  when  analysed  thi 


light  or 


leial  natui 


.    They 


outwards,  produc    _    . 
organic  suhaunce*  eihihi 
sphertdiie  crystallij   ' 
microscopic  slide. 


enlies  and  to  spread 

Many  jallt  and 

y,  yielding  beautiful 


are  allied  to  spheruUtcs 
Irobabfy   Ihi?  aTC  not 

!  >phFTuiiU9.    01  the 


ler  »e  rnemion  the  doubly  letracting  (bn,  -r 

hyolitct  and  obtkliaiu.  Tlicy  differ  in  no  respect 
ouBding  hyaline  baic  in  ordinary  IIeIiI.  but  betiim 
. j_.  u-j:.^  i^^y  iTglued,  with  a  bl 


:y  known  hi  byaliri 


In  the  group  ol  porphyiiea  known  as  granophyrea  oyilaia  of 
quana  and  felspar  occur  lunounded  hy  n  ^rouncf-niau  whuJi  has  i 
radiate  fibrous  or  spherulitic  flniciLire.  The  tibm  consiEt  of  quani 
and  fclipar,  usually  in  graphic  imei^rDwih  over  connderabic  ams. 
aaddtcniufbciently  coarsetobccaijly  dininniiihatileby  neansof 
(he.mkrwoiK.    Often  the  quajli  or  the  fd^  -•  ■—  — "- 


Lit  gnjwihs  but  no 
m  to  these  bodiea 
rnbliflff  ipherutite 
rryatals  apreadini 


ume  rocks  often 


;  feathery  cryaC 

daasy  roek.    In  ine  nnnui 

'    '  isu^y  olkRElaae)  I 


a  garter  to  half  at 


s?k: 

sates  of  plumose  skeleton 
^.,u^^^  ...  -..b-...'  .■.«,■■  fu>wMM.  ivcks  have  nnall  laib-shaped 
ciyiuls  of  felspar  or  augite  diver^ng  Irom  a  common  centre.  To 
diiiinguish  these  radiate  ciystal  groupi  from  the  oyptBcryiialline 
•pheruliles  they  have  been  calkdiphaetoerystala.  They  lA  nni- 
bwi  rapidly  cnnioiidaEed 

and  ^Lcedony;  often  the         .. . 

rrguLuly  artanted  to  thai  in  microttaiii 

<To4  exactly  lite  that  of  the  ipheruliies, 

mtlHS  (Or.  a+irra'.  to  draw  I 

bead.  The  Creek  sphinl  had  wings 
male  sphini  of  Egypt  (win^ess)  is 
apbini  "  by  Herodotus,    The  type  pci 


/  eharactenitLc  of  natrolile.  chlorilr 


O.S.F.} 
),  the  Creel 
and  humai 


naled  in  Egypt, 
.  oouies  ana  animal  heads,  and 

iwevci,  it  a  perfectly  clear  and 
itually  ttcumbcDt.    The  most 


:1ebnled  emnple  b  tbe  Gmt  SpUox  ol  Gin,  ttg  ft.  lonf .  a 

Kk  carved  imp  this  shape,  and  fiom  ils  lituatloD  Ukely  to  be  a 
ork  ol  the  IVth  Dynasty,  The  pMtem  ol  ihe  wig-lappets  has 
cen  quoted  to  prove  Ihal  it  dales  from  the  Xlllb  Dynasty, 
ul  it  is  said  that  the  pecubai  disposition  ol  Ihe  uneus  on 
ilpiuna.     The 


■d  from  the  ] 


id  &ekl  o' 
of  the  XVlllth 


Nile  valley,  and.  at 

Dynasty  in  Ihe  shrine  between  Ihe  paws,  it  represented  the  sun- 
god  Hannachis.  Sphinics  of  granite,  Itc,  occur  ef  the  XUth 
Dynasty  and  later,  A  pair  ftoniTanisareallribuledbyFlinden 
PetrietoPept  I,  of  the  Vllh  Dynasty.   The  heads  ol  the  sphinics 


ol  there 


Agute  of  Ihe  sphinx  was  use 
"  lord."  Recumbent  sphln 
guard  the  approach  to  a  ' 
thai  the  Creal  Sphinx  wa 
entrance  of  the  Nile  valley. 
wasKu. 

The  great  temple  avenues 
rams,  true  sphinxes  (a  few  1 
criosphinscs  or  ram.sphinxi 


enllylh 

«  offerings  to  deities;  and  claewheFe 
In  the  Saiie  period  accordingly  tbe 

cs  were  especially  used  in  pain  to 
mple,  and  it  may  be  coB>ectu|ied 
sculptured  at  Giia  to  guard  Ihe 

Tfie  name  of  the  sphinx  jj]  Egyptian 


lined  with  recumbent 
1  bodies  and  heads  of 


the  temple  ol  Abu  Simbel,  and  ii 
ures  repttsenling  ihe  king  ■>  Horns, 
is  dislinguisfaable  from  the  giyphon 


oecasionatiy  found  in  s 
or  Mont,  tbe  war.god, 
only  by  tbe  absence  of 

W,  il.  T,  ftlrlt.  IliiUri'iiJ  EfyHJrtm  Oe  Btrlial  Tima  la  On 
X  Villi  DymalT,  p,  si,  Ac;  L  B^rchaidi.  "  Das  Alter  dec  gnmca 
Sphinx."  in  5UEa>ist(ruUc  of  Ihe  Berlin  Academy  (1807).  »,  lu. 
Baedeker's  Efyft :  Pruae  dAvennes.  HhUvt  ii  Farl  ttypHtK  \piiit, 
1878).  vol,  u.  pi.  It.  is.  ten,  pp,  40s.  410.  If.  Ll.  G.) 


<,  lyini 


i  fun 


palace  of  Ptar-haddon  [;Ih  cent,  s.c.}.  Sphfnxei 
Decn  tound  In  Phoenicia,  one  at  least  being  winged  and  another 
bearded.  They  are  copies  of  Ihe  Egyptian,  both  in  fotm  and 
postun,  wearing  the  pshent  and  the  uraeus,  but  distingufshed 
by  having  the  Assyrian  wings.  The  sphini  is  common  on  Pciaian 
gems,  and  the  tepreaentaliotiB  arc  finely  executed.  On  a  Persian 
inlaglio  an  two  sphtnaet  lace  to  face,  each  wearing  ■  lEan  and 
guarding  1  sacred  plant  which  is  seen  between  Ifaem;  but  the 
sphini,  whether  of  Ihe  Egyptian  or  the  Assyrian  tyfie.  Is  tiot 
found  in  Peisian  sculptures  (PciTOt  and  Chipiez,  Hiiltry  ef 
Art  H  Prrria,  Eng.  Inns,,  London,  1*91),  In  Asia  Minor  Ihe 
oldest  examples  an  the  "  Kitlite  "  sphinxes  ol  Eujnik.  They 
are  Egyptian  sphinxes  Ireated  in  Ihe  Assyrian  style.  They  are 
not  recumbeni,  nnd  Ihe  hair  falling  from  the  head  is  curled,  not 
straight,  as  in  Ihe  true  Egypliin  sphini.  An  ancient  female 
^hinx,  but  wingless,  stands  on  the  sacied  road  near  Miletus- 

side  of  two  doorways  in  an  ancicni  fricie  found  by  Sir  Charles 
FcUowes  at  Xanihus  in  Lyda,  and  now  in  the  British  Muuvro, 
The  same  type  appears  on  the  early  sculpt  urea  of  the  hall-Creek, 
half-Orieniil  temple  at  Assus.  In  the  early  art  of  Cyprus— Ihe 
hall-way  house  between  Asia  and  Greece — sphinxes  of  this  type 
are  nol  uncommon.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  on  a  gem  of  Phoenician 
slyle  found  at  Curium  in  Cyprus  there  appear  two  male  [bearded! 
sphinics,  with  Ihe  tree  of  life  between  thetn.  With  regard  10 
Greece  proper,  in  the  third  tomb  on  the  acropolis  of  Mycenae 
found  six  small  golden  sphinxes  1  they  are  beardless,  b 


oublful, 
Ihe  bead  and  face  are  distinctly  fe. 


>I  that  of  a 

nine.   A  shallow  cap  covf 

It  is  curious  that,  Ihoui 


ne,  blown  back  by  Ihc  wind. 

linx  fas  also  the  gryphon)  were  tnus  common  m  tne 

lean  period.  Ihc  words  v^yt  and  fid^  do  not  occur  in 

Hdbig  suggested  ibat  the  word  ifw  (dot),  which  is 


SPIDER-MONKEY— SPIDERS 
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eonncctcd  wHb  tb*  ipUni  In  tk«  tn(Rti«u,  wi 
lor  Ihi  tphlni,  but  tkii  thwry  hu  not  met  wi 

Alhens  (■hkh  npiemli  m  I 
1  Myccnu)  1 


wdbyKonMT 

jenerftt  icofi- 

i8;7  «  Spill  ntir 

e  found  femiio  wins*d  aphJniKS 
cirved  Id  ivory  or  bone,  Sphinxa  od  gUss  pUla  bmvo  b«n 
louod  in  gnvia  at  Cimlnis  in  Rbod«  and  on  gold  plUcl  in 
CKoieul  fravf*.  Splunxa  wen  rcpmentcd  on  tbe  throne  o( 
ApoUo  *t  Amyclie  and  on  Liie  Rietopcs  at  S«Iinua;  in  the  best 
period  of  Creek  art  a  iphinit  wu  tculplured  on  the  lielmel  of  Ihe 
•Iatu«  of  Atbna  In  tite  Parthenon  at  Alhcns;  and  iphinxei 
tlTfrinit  off  ehildran  were  mlptured  on  the  front  [«l  o(  the 
IbroneolZeuiatOtympia.  Then  iialio  anAthenianvuefrom 
Capiu  in  the  form  of  a  iphinx  painted  wUte,  It  ii  winged,  and 
(he  face  ia  itnooth  and  delicate  in  couour.  Thou(h  Gretlt 
iphiQxn  Are  in  ceneraL  winded,  there  tuve  been  found  In  Boeotia 
terra-MtCa  fipirr»  ttl  wingLeia  q>hinieft.     Roman  ^ihiaxes  of  a 

faeid  with  *a  up  on  the  foiehead.  An  indefinable  man-lion 
inara  tinJia)  repmenta  (be  fourth  ataiar  of  ibe  Indian  Vishnu, 
4nd  }t  found  atu  among  the  Hbelam. 

'  In  Creek  mytholo|y  the  mat  fanuns  iphini  val  that  of 
Tbebei  in  Boeoiia,  Ant  meniioned  by  Heaod  (Tiai.  336), 
who  c*ll>  bcr  the  daughter  of  Orthna  and  Chlnucia.  According 
to  ApoUonJut  (lii-  5,  &),  abe  vaa  the  daughter  of  Typhon  and 
Ech[dna,and  had  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  fcitand  tail  of  a  lion 
and  the  winga  of  a  bird.  She  dwelt  at  the  loatb-eait  corner  ol 
Like  Copaii  on  a  bald  r«ky  mounUin  coUtd  Phidum  <mod. 
Fagas),  which  waa  derived  from  ^(,  tfee  Acolic  form  of  vMrf. 
The  Muiei  taught  her  a  riddleand  the  Tbebani  bad  to  guc»  it. 
Whenever  they  failed  the  cairied  one  of  them  ofi  and  devoured 

three-tooled,  and  two-footedf"  At  bit  Oedipm  gutsHd 
conecily  ihat  it  was  man;  for  the  child  crawb  on  bands 
and  feet,  the  adult  walks  upri^t,  and  the  old  man  luppotti 
bii  Meps  with  a  slick.  Then  the  spbiiu  lbre«  beneU  down 
from  the  mountain. 

Tbt  story  of  the  sphini's  riddle  fini  ocean  im  Ibe  Creek 
iragtdiana-  Milchbofer  bclieva  thai  the  Maty  wu  a  men 
Invention  of  Greek  fancy,  an  attempt  10  interpret  the  myiterious 
Itgore  wbich  Greek  art  had  borrowed  fnHn  the  East,  On  the 
other  hand,  he  holds  Chat  the  destroying  nalote  of  the  sphinx 
was  much  older,  and  he  refen  to  iislancrs  in  both  En^iaa 
and  Citek  art  where  a  sphinx  is  seen  selling  and  standing  upon 
■  man.  And,  whereas  ibe  Thcban  legend  it  but  sparingly 
illustrated  in   Gicek  art,   the  figure  of   the  iphiai  >ppe«n 


and  fcmak,  which  ate  ni 
Jdinv.  IniUl.  m  Allitn  (iSyq 


unlike  thOM  ol  Egypt  and  Asia  Mii 
MIlchhelH.  la  ir^.  d.  defluk.  , 

TiB9s)TSir  R.  C.  )ebb-s  edition  ol  ! 

snOER-HOKKBT,  the  English 


itivei  of  Bra: 


p  of  mpkat 
by  the  name 


developed  thumb.  Tbty  take  Iheir  I  _ 
tlimnes  of  the  body,  the  dongaled  limbs,  and  Ihe  long  tail,  the 
under  surface  of  Ihe  prehentUe  exlremiiy  of  which  is  naked. 
The  thumb  ii  either  tuiUmrnlary  or  wanting,  so  that  the  hands 
act  n»enly  as  hODk$  in  iHrnUng.  The  absence  of  woolly  under- 
fur,  the  1m  compresed  nails,  and  (he  broader  partition  bclwccn 
ibe  noMrila  distinguishes  them  from  Ihe  woolly  spider- monkeys 
( Broctylrfcr.)  The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  most  active 
and  thoroughly  arboreal  ol  all  Aneiicin  monkeya.  The  ptehen- 
sle  tail  is  employed  not  onlv  at  a  means  of  tuipeniion,  but  also 
to  convey  food  10  the  mouth.  These  monkrys  gcBcrally  go 
about  in  small  parlies,  high  op  in  the  trees;  anil,  like  the  other 
members  of  Ibc  group,  are  comparatively  sUenl.  Tbcii  food 
consiaU  chicGy  of  (luili  and  leavia.  (S«  Puuatu.} 


■PIDBM.'  tbe  coaimon  English  name  ol  Amchnlda  (ft.)  of 
the  order  Aunue,  tetembling  the  Pcdipalpi  in  miny  structural 
pointa,  but  diflering  from  them  u  well  as  from  lU  other  Aracbnida 
in  niaining  short  abdominal  appendages  known  from  their 
ailk-manipulaling  function  aa  ipinnerelt  or  spinning  maiaUlae, 
with  which  are  asodated  silk  glands.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  posission  of  such  glands  and  the  varied  purposes  for  which 
the  silk  is  used  that  spiders  at  a  group  far  loipan  the  other 
orders  of  Aiachnlda,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Aciti 
(raitei  and  lickt).  In  divert! ly  at  form  andofliie,in  numbers  of 
genera  and  species,  in  extent  of  geographical  distribution,  and  In 
adaptation  to  varied  habitats.  Except  in  the  eitreme  north  and 
south,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  caouoialnt.  where  there  it 
DO  insect  life  as  food  supply,  spldersare  found  all  over  the  world, 
even  in  isolated  ooeanic  islandi.  They  occur  up  mounuin 
slopes  as  far  aa  vegetation  extends,  in  tropical  valleys -and  fofcsti, 
in  open  grassy  plains,  in  sandy  deserts,  and  even  Id  fresb-water 
ponds  and  between  tide-marks  on  the  seashore.  .Some  are 
nocturnal,  some  diurnal;  some  catch  their  prey  by  speed  of  foot, 
someby  cunningly  lying  hid,  some  by  means  of  silken  nets.  The 
phenomena  known  at  "  protective  resemblance,"  or  similarity 
to  tnanimatc  objecta  or  vegetation,  and  the  kindred  phenomenon 
of  "  minucry,"  or  beneficial  likeness  to  certain  protected  species 


considered  in  their  1 


n  the  g 


rachnida,  such  as  tbe  scorpi 


larked  c( 


ind  other  le^Kcta.    Spidera,  in  short,  must  be  1 
most  highly  organized  and  the  most  successhd  : 
daaa  Aiachnidxi 
Their  su«ess  in  the  struggle  for  existenee,  as  all 

glands  and  to  their  power  of  maninulatine  the  si 
of  purposes-     Several  fa 
primary  use  of  this  secre 
nnont  by  tbe  female,  toi 
the  lilk  is  employed,  wi 


was  the  form 


:lusion  that  the 


Id  lor  the  p 


beyond  this  a 
this  simple  f 


on  of  spinning  instincts  was  probably 

unber  for  the  reception  of  the  cocoon 

1  the  mother  while  guarding  it  and 


ep  was  possibly 
e  for  the  spider, 
ve  not  advanced 


ining  habits  of  sfndcrs. 


i  by  Ihe  Utter. 

«t  nests  are  msde  by  spiders  lielonging  to  two  widely 
roups,  namely  the  Lycosid'U  or  wolf-spiders,  to  whicb 
tDianluta  (f.i.)  bclongi,  and  the  Mygalomorphae, 
;  the  species  which  construct  Ihe  bttl-known  types  ol 
of  bunow.  Ahbough  there  is  no  direct  genelic 
'tween  the  ^ders  of  these  two  groups,  an  intereslini 
>  in  Iheii  hil»is  Ray  be  traced.  In  both  there  arc 
■ieh  forni  no  nest  or  burrow,  olbers  which  coostnicl 


dow  tbe  aperture  wilb 


■  with  a  hingCil  door;  whil 
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hibernation  ood  open  it  igaia  : 
habit  wu  developed  the  iiulinc 
ie  (np-door  specii 


Lfceit  epifcz 
Jid  of  the  bui 


SPIDERS 

1  tlM  ipring.  Poulbly  from  tbi: 
to  build  a  door  with  a  movable 
9  of  Lyctiidat,  like,  lor  insUnce, 


iialvay: 


e  the  hiage  u  Ihat 
nowi  made  by  (he 
s  sirong  and  highly 

:cupaat  hai  paascd 
loftb 


it  completely  cooccalcd.  If  an  attempt  be  made 
by  any  enemy  la  lilt  the  lid,  the  ipider  leiiei  its  inner  side  with 
his  iangs  and  alriking  hi>  claws  into  the  walls  ol  the  burrow  tiSers 
tbe  grealnt  poutble  rcsblance  to  the  eEoni  ol  the  intiudcr. 
When  on  the  walch  (or  prey  the  ipider  slightly  raises  the  lid  and. 
peeping  through  tbe  chink,  darts  like  a  flash  upon  any  beetle 
or  fly  Ihftt  imwittingiy  passes  within  nsch-  Quite  commonly 
tbe  burrow  has  a  second  passage  running  obliQuely  upwards 
from  Ibe  main  passase  lo  the  surface  dI  the  soil,  and  this  sub- 
in  branch  by 


inner  door. » Ihatwh 
the  main  door,  the  Gp 


>eq.lon 


litigly  e. 


It  the  p 


been  that  great  necessily  for  the  pre5en 
ol  enemiei  and  protection  from  advt 
like  rain,  cold  or  drought.  And  wben  w 
along  which  the  web-building  instinct 
find  that  the  primary  guiding  influence  hi 
vital  necessity,  ntuaely  tbe  necessily  of  g 
has  already  been  made 


ce  through 
dj  leaving  the 

leoce  that  has  guided 

:  physical  conditions 

s  been  developed  we 
KCo  tbat  second  great 
ling  food.     Relcrcnce 


wilb  ai 


>ri£ce  al 


Duth  oC  th 


Lo  hold  it 


atolthe^fiiJni£iiac 
d,  Afalcria),  a  lamily  close!]'  allied  to  the  Lycaiidac, 
sntal  sheet  of  webbing,  upon  which  the  spider  runs. 
IS  with  the  lower  half  oC  the  aperture  ol  the  tube.  o( 
is  »niply  in  extension.  A  very  similar  sheet  Is  spun 
iesoli.fnyp*id,  one  ol  the  vfrfyo^ae,  but  in  this  case 
10  lube  connected  with  the  web  and  the  spider  bangs 
1  beneath  the  horitontal  netting.  Snares  ol  another 
islingolatangled  mass  of  threads  amongst  which  tbe 
ick  their  way  with  ease,  but  which  are  impassable  to 
re  ^uo  by  membcn  ol  the  Thfidiidae  and  Piekidae: 


ol  the  ^r,y.,^i*« 

but  by  no  means  confined  to 

the  grtatesl  perfection  of  in 

(Pinning.    These 

vfbs,  which  are  typically  subci 

consist  of  a  syslej 

in  ol  threads  radiating  from  a 

nterval^  .md  appro.im.tely 

in  a  triangular,  quadrangular  or  polygonal  framework 
Erf  so-called  fountbtion  lines,  attached  to  the  branches  0 
n  objects  in  the  neighbourhood. 


re  of  the  web  to 


Je  of  ai 


leal  or  some  other  sbdlertd  spot  n 
line  affording  passage  to  Ibe  spider  to  and. from  the  s 
spot  and  the  snare  itself.  At  whatever  spot  an  insect  I 
entangled  in  the  frame,  the  vibration  set  up  by  lis  stn 
Itansmltled  along  the  nearest  radiating  thread  to  thi 
and  thence  up  the  trap  tine  lo  Ihe  shelter  where  the  o 
lurks  awaiting  the  signal.  No  sooner  is  Ihe  vibistion  pi 
thin  Ihe  Bpidet  d«cends  with  all  speed  lo  the  centre, 
feding  Ihe  ends  ol  tbe  Tadialinf  lines  kams  whith  is 


and  TspidI)',  wlibouc  tbe  powibitily  of  miilake,  makes  its  wtf 
Lo  the  entangled  inMCt.  Tbe  probable  reason  lor  tbe  wall-lines 
being  concentric  is  that  lines  passing  over  the  radii  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  right  angles  are  Ibe  shortest  thai  can  be  laid  on;  they 
small^  quantity  ol  sdk  and  lake  a  sborter 


Hnpalible  wilh  del 


snare  ol  radiating  and  ci 


e  radii  ii 

fiord  them  Ihe  greatest  passible 
Lcy  and  strength  of  construction, 
■reb  is  more  di^ult  to  see  than 
'e  described.  Its  whereabouts  is 
ied  both  from  enemies  searching 
suitable  for  food;  and  its  open 
aakes  it  much  less  liable  to  be 
>  shreds  by  winds  than  il  it  were 
Ik.  In  constructing,  tbeiefoie,  a 
trie  line*,  it  seems  thai  aspidei 


web  as  sirong  and  as  setviccabit  sjid  yel  as  delicate  and . 
as  possible. 

Perfect  orbicular  webs  arc  made  by  man] 
(ZiUa,  Uila,  Casltmaniho).  Ibe  besl-knoi 
of  tbe  common  garden  spider  of  Englar 
diadenwia;  but  these  webs  are  not  associi 
retreat  except  auch  as  arc  made  under  a 
some  nook  bard  by.     Some  tropical  mi 


ol  Attyepidai 
iple  being  dial 


rcbetwe 


ting  threads  diverge  froi 
nneJ-shapcd  tube  resembling  in  every  respect  the  tube  of 
It-mentioned  genus.  Again  some  species  ol  Diciyfu, 
ing  10  the  Amaar^iiAat,  also  have  a  tubular  relnal 
g  on  ID  Ihe  suface  of  a  snare  in  which  a  crude  attempt 
idial  and  concentric  arrangement  of  Ihe  threads  is  pet- 
t.  The  inietest  of  these  two  lypes  of  web  lies  in  the 
at  they  bridge  over  the  structural  gap  between  the  simple 
d  Ihj:  perfected  orb-wi ' 


cited  V 


lample  of  a  group 


lUed  the  Ciibcllati 

ppliances  not  possessed  by  others.  These  glaods 
Led  ealemally  by  a  special  plate,  the  ctibdtitm, 
front  of  the  ordinary  spinning  mamiUae.  and  by  a 
bristles,  the  colfflvifs/rufH,  placed  in  the  penultimate 
e  left  of  the  last  pair.  By  means  of  the  calamistrun 
Mi  by  the  cri helium  is  teased  into  a  fine  thread 
which  is  twisted  round  the  main  threads  of  the  web,  giving  it  a 
very  dmracteristic  woolly  or  flocculent  appearance. 

There  ate  many  other  uses  to  which  silk  is  put.  besides  Unw 
mentioned  above.  By  trailing  a  thread  behind  them  iindos 
are  able  to  drop  from  any  height  to  the  gmund  and  lo  relisce 
their  steps  wilh  certainty  lo  a  particular  t^iol.  Tbe  possessioa 
of  silk-glands  has  also  profoundly  inSueneed  Ihe  geographical 
isbled  ll 


ahlish  them 


achnida 


nabic  1 


I  which 


This 


lerly  si 


1  that  Ihi 
1  called  lb 


practised  by 
float  through  the  air,  olieo  at  great 
I  ol  the  ptevalent  wiods.     Il  was 
istom  was  peculiar  to  a  single 


intercepted  by  hushes  and  trees,  coal  Ihe  foliage  or  grass  wilh  a 
sbeciing  of  gossamer-llkc  silk;  but  the  habit  is  now  known  to 
lie  practised  by  Ihe  newly-hatched  young  ol  a  great  variety  of 
ipecies  belonging  lo  several  disliocl  fatnllie*. 
As  a  commercial  product  spider-silk  bas  been  Found  to  be 
'    "  '        lo  the  best  silk  spun  by  lepldopterous 


e;  but  the  I 


!c  than 


propensi 


single  t 


ipiders,  I 


king  it 


cully  of  getting  ihem  to  spin  liedy  to  a 

e  hitherto  prevented  the  silk  bcin(  toed  o 

icde  foi  teaiilc  {alu>c>.  V^i(.H)^^K' 


TIm  metbodf  of  cUcUng  pray  mitapUd  by  qndsTi  an  eiticndy 
nricd.  The  oeu  or  iDim  are  Ughly  effidcnl  for  Ihii  purpoK. 
Amongst  Ibe  threads,  wbich  catuigte  the  wjngs  and  JcRsof  Lnle^ 
cepled  prey,  the  af^den  are  perfectly  at  home  and  an  pounce 
on  the  strugRling  victim  at  once  if  it  be  smati  ftod  bannleH  or 
kfcp  at  a  leapectfui  diaCaDCe,  checking  all  tforU  at  «acapc,  if 
it  be  poiBODOos  or  itnmg-  If  in  the  latter  cm  the  fpider  be 
ainid  to  come  to  ckse  quarters,  various  devices  for  aecurinf  it 
are  reutled  to.  The  TiterirfiUEe  eject  on  to  the  ioKcl  [lom  their 
qnnning  mamiUac  drops  of  Uqnid  adhesive  silk;  the  Argycpidat, 
neadying  it  with  the  tips  ol  their  long  liont  legs,  sweep  additioiiai 
itrands  ol  nlk  over  it  with  the  legs  of  the  hinder  pair;  tlM 
Affiicttidat,  attaching  a  long  thread  to  a  point  hard  by,  run 
nond  and  round  the  viclira  in  circlei,  gradually  winding  it  up 
beyond  all  hope  of  breaking  loose.  Two  gmera  of  Artyopid^ 
iHjpiiola  aod  Titridioimma)  constnicl  aprlng-neu  out  of  Ihdr 
Incomplete  webs  of  the  orbkulai  type.    To  the  web  it  atuched 

and  tight,  and  when  relaaed  loosens  the  whole  itructure  lo 
that  the  thieads  fall  together.  When  an  Insect  strikes  the  web 
the  ipTdec  loosens  his  held  of  the  tnp-line,  thus  envelnping  the 
victim  in  :i  taogle  of  threads  which  would  otherwise  not  come  into 
contact  with  it.  Spideti  whidi  spin  m  snut  are  dependent 
for  capturing  prey  fgr  the  moat  part  upon  their  quickness  or 
powen  of  lying  concealed.  Hany  Thtmindai  lurk  amongst  the 
stamens  and  petals  of  floweia,  which  they  closely  mate ' 


X  the  in 


istoi 


Eiampies  of  Sdttapi  {Clubimtidac)  lie  flat  and  absolutely  still 
on  ihe  baik  of  trees,  to  which  their  coloiatlon  assimiUtes,  aod 
qiring  like  a  flaih  of  light  upon  any  iiaect  that  touches  their 
kf?;  the  Lycotidae  dart  swiftly  upon  their  prey ;  and  the5d/A'f  idoe, 
which  compared  wilh  other  spiders  have  keoi  powen  of  vision, 
stealthily  stalk  it  to  within  leaping  distance,  then,  gathering 

with  unerring  aim  s«ze  it  and  bury  their  fangs  in  its  body. 
One  genus  of  TIamisiiat  (FkoiKua^ne),  which  inhabits  the 
Oiicnlal  region,  adiqits  the  deverdevlu  of  spinning  on  the  surface 
of  a  leaf  a  shed  of  web  tesembliDg  the  Buid  portions  of  a  splash 
of  bird's  dung,  the  more  solid  central  portions  being  represented 
by  the  qiidcr  itself,  which  aaits  in  the  middle  of  the  patch  to 
acize  the  butteifiieiarolber  insects  that  habitually  feed  on  birds* 
excrement  and  are  attracted  to  the  patch  Tr.\^*u\in^  it  for  their 


siinguis 


ihedin 


in  the  females,  hut  have  pi 


leof  w 


sofa 


ment  of  each  palpus  or  appendage  of  the  second  pair.  In  ila 
simplest  fonn  thii  is  a  hollow  fiuk-sbaped  botny  inece,  con- 
usting  of  a  dilated  bual  portion  and  a  terminal  spinifoim  portion 
with  an  ori&ce  at  the  spei;  but  its  structure  is  frequently  com- 
plicated by  accessory  processes  and  outgrowths  which  aid  copula- 
tion and  serve  tn  protect  the  ddicate  point  from  injury.  In  the 
breeding  season  the  male  deposits  drops  of  sperm  on  a  sheet  of 


unta  he  falls  in 


tip  of  Ihesi 


lilh  a  fen 


Into  the  seminal  vesicles 
re  fertiliied  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
.  CasesofpSTlhcnogvDetic  reproduction,  or  reproduction 
the  intervention  of  the  male,  have  been  recorded  in 
r  of  two  geneia.  {Fiiiilala  and  Ttimvia),  and  may  be 
ler  thau  is  usually  supposed.  All  qjiden  arc  oviparous, 
nber  of  eggs  prodiiCed  at  a  time  varies  enortnously  accord- 
licking  AUidm  or  jujziping  ^tiden  to  many  hundreds  in 
the  luget  orbicular-wtbbed  spiders  of  the  family  ArtytpiJat, 
The  fiisi  act  of  the  female  after  ovipodtion  is  ID  wrap  her  eggs  In 
a  cuing  of  lilX  commonly  called  the  cocoon.  The  cocoon  varies 
greatly  In  sire,  shape  and  oonaistency  according  la  the  nature 

"        '--    -        IS  to    PkfltMl,   It    is 


The nun 
Ing  to  tl 


n  often  It  ci 


K  imt  sufficient  H 
isis  of  a  thick  feltin 
a  globular  I 
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□  Ihe 


Anadariidatt  or  composed  of  two 

some  of  the  Lycondtu.  Sometimes  it  is  woolly  and  flocculent, 
sometimes  smooth  like  pairhment,  and  its  shape  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  habits  of  the  female  towaidi  her  offi^ring. 
Aa  a  rule  lerresliial  qdden  guard  the  cocoon  in  the  petmanent 
burrow,  as  in  Ihe  trap-door  spiders,  or  in  the  silken  retreat  wluch 
iporary  nursery,  aa  in  the  Sallicidar.    Other  species 


of  wandering  hsbits  carry  the  1 
attached  to  the 
tucked  under  tht 
HtUrcpsda  regia. 


about  with  them,  st 
inerets,  as  In  (he  LyiaiHar,  gometimes 
rax,  as  in  the  large  tropical  house-spider, 
of  the  CluhiBnUae.  The  females  of  some 
,  like  the  PMcidat,  cany  it  in 
:  Argyofidae  Ih    "       " 


IS  it  Is 


rolling 
ch.    It 


noiphosb  durii 


ung  shift  for  iheouelvet  as  soon  as  they 
on;  in  others  that  guard  the  cocoon  the 
ger  or  shorter  time  under  their  mother's 
:  wandering  Lymsuliic  dinibing  on  her  back 


Bnal  moult  Iha 

reached  the  spid 
If  a  limb  be  lost . 


hatched  with  its  full  complement  of  appendages 
!  from  its  parents  in  chaiacten  of  coinparalively 
B.  Growth  is  accompanied  by  a  succession  ot 
cr  emerging  from  its  old  skins  by  means  of  a 
[tends  along  the  ftont  and  sides  of  Ihe  ccphalo- 
ilh  the  edge  of  the  carapace.    It  is  only  at  the 

le  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Until  maiuiily  is 
I  baa  the  power  to  repair  lost  or  damaged  limbs, 
t  an  early  stage  it  may  be  re-grown  in  perfection; 
ges  it  is  only  imperfectly  reproduced  and  Is 
ner  than  the  other  limbs.  Rapidity  of  growth 
try  greatly  accordiog  to  circumstances  and  lo 


■ortherr 


I.  species  of  A 


inpida,  tike  . 


other  families  ILytosidac,  CluUonidai)  may  live  for  a  few  seasons, 
hibernating  in  the  soil  01  amongst  dead  leaves;  and  examples 
of  the  larger  spiders  {AtUidiinidatj  have  been  kept  alive  ii 
capllvily  for  several  years. 

Owing  to  Ihe  smaller  sice  of  the  male  and  the  greater  voracJIy 
of  the  female,  the  male  makes  his  advances  ID  his  mate  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  and  Is  not  infrequently  killed  and  eaten  by  her 
either  before  or  after  piiring  has  been  effected.  Fully  aware  of 
the  danger,  he  pays  his  addresses  with  eitreme  caution,  frequently 

dose  (juarltrs.  Males  of  Ihe  Artyofidat  hang  on  the  outsklria 
ol  the  webs  of  the  femaln  and  signal  Iheic  presence  to  her  by 
jerking  Ihe  radial  threads  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Other  web- 
spinning  spiders  {Ttienaria)  have  somewhst  similar  habits;  and 
the  male  of  the  park-wcb  spider  (Alypus),  one  ol  the  Mygalo- 
morphae,  taps  Ihe  walls  of  the  tubuLir  web  nf  the  female  before 
daring  to  bite  a  hole  in  ii  and  descend  into  bet  burrow.  Most 
curious  of  all  Is  the  courtship  of  the  males  of  tome  species  of 
Selliiidar,  01  jumping  spiders,  which  are  decomled  wilh  plumes 
or  colonred  stripes  or  iridescent  patches.  These  Ihey  display 
before  her,  posing  and  performing  extraordinary  antics  in  her 
presence  exactly  as  cock  birds  behave  towards  their  hens.  Lastly, 
the  males  of  some  species  of  spiders  differ  from  the  fenalet  in 
possessing  Btridulaling  organs  consisting  of  homy  ridgei  and 
spikes  and  lodged  either  between  Ihe  mandible  and  palpus  as  in 
■one  species  allied  to  Linyfliia,  one  of  the  Artyefidai,  or  botweu 


the  opliila-thoni  isd  abdomen  a.    _  . 
TlitruliidaeaadCiiiiiindtta,i>aeB!lJie  Aialtnidat.   hisbelicvcd    i 
tbit  the  males  oi  these  ^wdn  signal  La  their  femala  by  mc 
of  the  lound  these  oigaol  eniit.    The  greatest  diipaiily  io 
between  the  Kict  ii  met  with  in  the  tropical  genus  iVe^J 
the  females  of  which  lire  gigantic  representatives  of  the  Ariy 
du.    The  male,  however,  is  a  verilahle  pigmy  beside  the  tem 
And  during  copulatioo  presents  the  ap^tcarance  of  a  pan 
attached  to  her  abdomen.     It  has  been  sugguted  that 
diminutive  site  at  the  male  is  of  great  advan 
courtship,  because  he  i>  enaUed  to  move  easil 
fn>m  her  dutches  should  she  turn  upon  him  w 
All  spidcn  possess  a  pair  ol  poisoo-gUnds, 
chelicerae  or  mandibles  and  opening  by  mea. 
Up  of  the  fang.    The  primary  function  of  tl 
the  prey  upon  which  they  feed,  its  action  being  very  ra[ud  upoc 
insects.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  it ' 
Innocuous  (0  human  beings,  despite  legends 


loluteiy  Mill  with  lets  tutked  up  i 
ihed  and  rolled,  and  handled  in  viri 
it  Ihey  are  alive  hy  the  slightest 
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DS  of  a  duct  at  the 


III  bun; 


Ihat 


aniula.    The  hi 
X  the  skin,  mi 


e  contrary 
Lon  witn  ee'iam  speaes  like  the 
r,  of  any  spider,  strong  enough  to 
IQllo    ■■  " 


of  the  presence  of  living  p 
animals.  When  amcealme] 
spedea,  like  the  Lymiidae, 
aHnrded  by  crevices  in  the 
wood,  while 


wemenl  being  the  only  indici 
«y  known  to  nuny  iascctrvoroui 
t  is  no  longer  passible  lenestiial 
lart  awilily  to  the  nearest  ihellet 
oil.  stones,  fallen  leaves  or  log)  ol 
:  Arufafidat,  di^ 


depending  principally  upon  the  amount  of 
poison  injected.  The  bile,  for  example,  of  large  species '0^  the 
family  AnialBriidat,  sometiiaea  called  Mygalcs,  and  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  known  as  tarantulas,  apecies  which  have  fangs 
half  an  inch  long  and  as  sharp  as  needles  and  a  considenble 
quaDtily  of  poison,  may  he  very  painlul,  though  seldom  serious 
provided  the  health  ol  the  patient  be  good.  There  is  one  possible 
exception,  however,  to  the  innocuous  nature  of  the  poison  and 
this  is  supplied  hy  the  spedes  of  the  genus  Laihrsdectui^  one  of 
the  Tiiridiidae,  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  this  spider  is 
more  poisonous  than  others,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  its 
species,  inhabiling  counlties  as  widely  separated  as  Chile, 
Madagascsl,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Europe  are 
held  in  great  tear  by  the  indigenous  population,  nnd  many  stories 
UE  cunent  of  serious  or  fatal  results  following  their  bites- 
Many  of  the  qiecies  of  these  spiders,  moreover,  are  very  conspicu- 
ously coloured,  being  either  wholly  black  or  black  relieved  by 
fiery  red  spots,  forcibly  suggesting  that  they  are  waniinfily 
coloured.  Some  of  the  species  of  ^iKulnriiifdi  also  i^pear  to  b« 
■ratningly  coloured  with  bUck  oi  hhick  and  red,  and  their  colora- 
tiao  is  associated  with  the  utticaliog  nature  of  their  bristles, 
which  makes  them  highly  unpalauble  to  vertebrate  foes.  So 
far  as  is  known,  however,  only  the  large  spiders  belonging  to 
this  group  possess  this  special  means  of  defence,  and  in  many 
other  species  this  a  accompanied  by  bighlyKievelopcd  slridu. 
fating  organs  resembling  those  of  rattlesnakes  and  scorpions 
in  function.  Otben  again,  like  CusUracanAa  and  Acroitxa, 
belonging  to  the  Artyifidai,  are  aimed  with  shaip  and  strong 
abdominal  spines,  and  these  spiders  are  hard-shelled  like  beetles 
am)  are  spotted  with  black  on  a  reddish  or  yellow  ground.  Iheii 
spines  shining  with  steet-blue  lustre.  The  majaiity  of  spiders, 
however,  are  soft-skinned  and  sui      '     '        '      "    '' 
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straight  to  the  gioitnd  and  lie  hidden  in  theenrthor 
iregetatjou  beneath. 

The  extent  to  which  proCTyptic  coloration  and  ii 
iavouiing  concealment  ue  devdoped  indicates  t!i 
liter  generation  gliders  have  been  subjected  to  peraeculJoii 
irom  enemies.  No  doubt  large  numbers  are  devoured  hy 
Insectivorous  birds,  mammals  and  reptiles,  but  the  Bortsliiy 
due  to  them  and  other  foes  sinks  into  Insigoibcance  beside  tbat 
aused  by  the  perseculjan  of  bymetwpterous  insects  of  Ibi 
iamilies  IchHtuiiuHulai  and  Psmfilulat,  especially  of  the  latter, 
many  species  ol  which  systematically  laostck  the  countiy  fat 
(piders  wherewith  to  feed  their  young  id  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  countless  thousands  of  spidcn 
of  all  families  are  annually  destroyed  by  these  insects,  and  there 

has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  too  many  even  to  guess  at. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  no  factor  has  had  a  greater  in^uence 
than  these  wasps  in  moulding  the  protective  instincts  and  habtts 
of  spiders.  One  interesting  phenomenan  in  ipider-life  seems  10 
be  directly  and  certainly  traceable  to  this  influence,  and  that  is 
mimicry  of  ants.  In  leveitl  families  of  spiders,  but  pcindpally 
in  those  like  the  CluMoaUat  and  Salliciiki,  which  am  terrestrial 

but  so  closely  tesemble  them  in  their  shape,  siie,  colour  and 
actions  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  distinguish  the  Arachnid 
from  the  insect.  Now  the  Potfilidiit  or  mason  wups  provision 
their  cells  with  insects  of  many  diSerent  kinds,  u  well  as  with 
spiders;  but,  ofthe  hundreds  of  apecies  of  these  wasps  that  haw 
been  described  from  diSerent  parts  ol  the  woHd,  only  one  is 
known  to  use  ants  for  this  pttlpose;  and  this  species  is  uit  OM 
that  preys  upon  spiders.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  specially 
recorded  ol  two  ol  the  species  of  spidct-destroyers  that  they  have 
great  dislike  and  apparent  lev  of  these  little  poisonous  Hymtoo- 
plen.  So,  too,  does  it  appear  that  ants  are  entirely  immune  to  the 
attacks  of  IdiHunimidai,  which  destroy  hosts  of  other  insects 
and  of  spiders  hy  laying  iheir  eggs  upon  their  bodies.  Bui 
:uted  hy  these  two  families  of  Mymeno- 


'  ■  pl  that 


micryol 


with,  it 


,  Sometimes  the  shape  ol  tbe 
spider  combines  with  the  colour  to  produce  IhesameeSect,  as  in 
the  species  of  Ulotnius,  which  as  they  hang  in  thin  shabby-looking 
webs  exactly  resemble  fragments  of  wind-blown  rubbish.  The 
tuccoM  of  piouyplic  coloialion  depends,  boneva,  veiy  lattcJy 


inuls  mioiicked  by  q>iders. 
Some  members  ol  the  AieyofUas  iCycIcia)  are  exactly  like  small 
>;  olhen  iCyrlaradiHc)  resemble  CmcimiSiiat  in  shape  and 
ir.  Now,  CsaintUidai  (ladybirds)  are  know^  to  be  highly 
steful  to  most  insectivorous  mammals  and  birds,  and  soaUi 
would  be  quite  unfit  food  for  the  Pompilid  or  Ichccumomd 
f  larvae,  so  that  the  reason  for  the  mimicry  in  these  cases  is  alv 
perlec  jy  dear- .  The  exact  extent,  however,  to  which  eatb 
paiticulit  class  of  enemy  bis  aSecled  the  protective  habits 
and  attributes  of  spiders  is  by  no  means  always  evident;  and  it 
is  impouible  to  discuss  tbe  ctuestion  in  detail  within  the  limits 
ol  a  ^ort  article.  But  two  instances  of  extreme  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  mode  ol  life  due,  apparently,  like  anl-mimiay, 
aoldy,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  petieculion  of  Hymenoptera,  may  bt 
'  as  niujtraiions  of  the  piofound  eSect  upon  habit  brought 
hy  long-coniinucd  peneculion  from  enEmica  ol  this  kind. 
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lUa  devfttten  b  tbc  ideptioo  at  u  iquitic  mode  of  Ufe  by 
the  Europnn  Err^h-wiirr  epider  {Ariyraimul  and  by  the  mirloe 
IpidEr  Dcsii,  vbicb  i>  found  on  xbe  ihoRi  of  the  Indian  and  Fadic 
Ocean*  from  Cape  CoLoay  (a  eaatern  Auitnlla.  Derir  livet 
inratiably  bMireen  lide-nurlts upon  ibt  rocka  and  tonl  iwii, 
and  may  be  found  at  low  tide  citber  cravling  about  upon  them 
0[  swiajnlng  in  tidal  pools  and  (ceding  ufun  imill  fiih  01  cnuia- 

ipin  ovtc  their  letnal   a  sfacct  of  lillt,  impeivioua  to  water, 
1  lupply  of  air  uniil  tht 


3  thei 


.    The  I 
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(yrsncla)  lives  amungit  the  weeds 

of  lakes  and  ponds  and. 

bk 

Deiii,  is  quite  ai  borne  beneilb  the  water  either  swimming 

n  not  to  spot  or  crawling  amongst  Ibe  stems  of  aquatic 

p" 

der  makes  beneath  the 

ace  a  thimble-shiipcd  web,  wiib  in 

vetted  mouth,  «choring 
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the  weeds.    He  then  ascends  to  t 

e  surface,  carries  down  a 

bubble  of  air  and  rdasa  il  iniide  the 

Ihuj  replacing  a  eerlam  amount  of  wale 

.   Thii  action  is  repeated 

»n 

a  ibe  domicite  U  flletl  with  air 

when  Ibe  spider  takes 

poi 

leisjon  of  it.    The  spider  owes  its 

mune  ArtyrontlG  or  the 

ec  swimmer  ID  iU  silvery  appeirano 

e  as  il  swims  about  under 

a  enveloped  in  air,  and  its  power 

air 

on  it)  itcmum  and  abdomen  depen 

ds  upon  the  circumstance 

ttu. 

Ibese  areas  are  beset  with  haiis 

which  picvenl  tfae  wilei 

tea- 

retained  by  these  hairs 

be  released  when  the  spider  wis} 

hon 

e  with  that  element.     ArtyremU 

feed»_  principally   upon 

■urface  of  the  water-  In  Ih«  breeding  season  tfae  male  ^Hns 
a  bell  or  thimble  near  that  of  the  female  and  Jcnns  the  two  by 
means  of  a  silken  passage.  The  fenuJc  itiacbes  hci  eggs  to  the 
inner  wall  of  ber  own  home,  and  the  young  when  large  enough 
la  shift  for  themselves  have  ibe  bdl-making  iniiinct  fully 
developed.  Since  the  adoplion  o[  an  aquatic  mode  oi  life  by 
Diiis  uid  Arty"!'!''  involves  no  izicieased  facilitiFs  is  getting 
food,  and  merely  substitutes  for  ordinary  temsttial  enemies 
e,  and  fishe),  anpUbiMU, 


d  insi 


J  la  the  1 


r,  tfae  Buppositii 


surface.  .  The  ^habits  of  certaia  other  i 
of  the  perfect  adaptstioa  to  aquatic 
Pail  and  Ariyriuta.  The  natun  ol 
hairy  clothing  in  all  spiders  enablea  11 
water  and  withdrawn  perfectly  dry,  a 
large  .       '  -     -  '    ' 
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Jer  (reif* 


lightly  built  that  they  can  run  with  speed  over  the  surface  of 
standing  water,  and  this  faculty  has  been  perfected  in  genera  like 
Fi'aU,  Dtitmede)  and  Tridarit,  which  are  always  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  01  on  (be  edges  of  rivets  and  streamsi  readily 
taking  to  the  wa.er  or  tunning  down  the  stems  of  water  plants 
beneath  iti  suilacc  when  pursued.  SooM  species  of  DUi/mtda, 
indeed,  babitnally  construct  »  raft  by  spinning  dead  leaves 
together  and  final  over  the  water  upon  it  watching  (or  an 
opportunity  to  dn-;h  upon  any  insect  that  slight*  upim  lis 

Crologically,  tpiden  date  from  the  Caibonifcioos  Pciiod.  AtOvi- 
lytma  and  othm  (mm  the  coal  bcdi  of  Europe  and  North  America 
being  clo«ly  alllR]  to  the  existing  icnus  Ltphiiliui.  Rrmaini  of 
spirfefi  from  the  Bahie  amber  beds  ofaigocene  aee  and  from  nearly 
coeval  fluvialik  of  beustrne  de^»  of  Notlh  Aeiebca  bekmi  id 
forms  iilenlical  with  or  cloMly  lelaied  id  eiining  genera,  ihui 
proving  ihe  ti«<  amiquity  of  our  present  spider  fauna.  (R.  1.  P.] 

SPIELHAOEH,  FRIBDRICH  VON  (iSio-  ).  Ocnnan 
novelist,  wu  bom  al  Magdebuig  on  the  14th  of  February  1S19. 
He  was  btou^l  up  at  Stralsund,  where  his  father  was  in  iSjs 


a  hii  (alfaer'a  death  in  tin  devoted  hi 


nillng.     After  pablishing  Klera  Vin  (1S5T)  and 
t  (igj8),  he  obtained  a  striking  success  with  PreNf 

^dbyDienm  Hekmltin  (iSfij),  In  RtM  mi Cliit 
ma  imd  Ambeii  (1S69),  DtUsda  Picnitri  (1870), 
'(ig7i},J/VMjt>il(iS76),i'JsWa<uf(iS;S],^moaa 
tiit^USai),UJUailunsi.!Ki),Ei«yu*aPkaTa!iU^9). 
u  (iBq7)  and  Frciirborn  (1900).  Spielhagen's  best 
u  produced  between  the  yeui  iSte  and  1876;  be  wrote 
noinmg  after  5fHni^Kl  which  can  be  compared  witfa  that  power- 
ful romance.  His  novels  combhie  two  elements  of  especial 
power,  tfae  masctdine  asaeition  of  liberty  which  renders  him  Ibe 
favourite  of  the  inteUigent  and  progressive  citizen,  and  the  ruth- 
less war  he  wages  against  the  telt-indulgcnce  of  (be  age.  His 
love  of  the  sea.  derived  from  an  early  loidence  at  Stralsund, 
inlroduces~an  element  of  poetry  into  his  novel*  which  Is  some- 
what tore  in  German  fiction.  SpieUiagen's  dtamalic  productions, 
Hans  Muf  Crete  (1S6S)  and  Lirte/tjr  Lfcte  (1S75),  and  othets, 

of  Wisltrmann'i  Uomtslitjti. 

Spielhagen'i  .SJiHlfiiAi  Wcrki  were  pobliihed  in  1(71  In  abtleea 
volume*.  IB  1878  in  founein  volume*;  hii  Sim&itlit  Bjmuau  in 
189S  (»  vols.),  and  IhcK  were  (ollawed  by  a  new  lerin  in  1901. 
See  hi*  autobiognnhy,  Findn  wi^f  Erfin^tr  {1  volt.,  lAoo);  alw 
G.  Karpelea.  F.  SpitOum  (1889!,  and  H.  and  J,  Han.  knliuki 
Wtlmisnn  (l«S6). 


'75S- 


tola  I 


I  appointed  in  1788  co 


where  be  died,  a 

the  i;thof  August  lygg. 

Spiess.  in  his  Rilter-,  Kduter-  uiHf  GeiiCer-J^eimine,  as  (hey  are 
called— stories  of  knights,  tahber*  and  ghosts  ol  the  "dark" 
nges— the  Idea  of  whieb  he  boirowed  from  Goethe's  CM  WH 
Bertkhingm  and  ScbiUer's  Rlnbtr  and  Gtislerstkcr,  was  the 
founder  of  the  German  Sihauirrowsn  (shocker),  a  style  of  writ- 
ing continued,  though  in  a  finer  vein,  by  Karl  Gottlob  Cramer 
(175S-1817)  and  by  Goethe's  brolher-in-bw,  Christian  August 
Vulpiui.  These  stories,  though  appealing  lirgely  to  the  vulgar 
taste,  made  Spiess  one  of  the  most  widely  read  authors  of  hi* 
day.  The  most  popular  was  a  ghost  tiory  of  the  ijth  century, 
Das  POirmllttKlan  (1703);  among  others  were  Dtr  allc  Obtrall 
wnd  Nirtaidt  {1791);  Die  Ltamriller  tijg^),i!ii  Bans HiUitit, 
vIcrUt  *ni  liltia  Rtcenl  dtr  Erd-  Lgfl-  Ftun-  aiui  Waiitr- 
Ce"to(.7S8).    -    ■■  ■       -  ■  ■■ 
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[ment  prepared  from  il  ("oint- 
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H  Jelitlum)  cmwined  cottiu  ([he  rant 
ot  iammrta  lappa],  imoDiuin  (Ihe  [ruils  of  ^MMiiin  caria- 
iHijnNii),  balm  [the  oleoreun  d[  B^diamadAniiau  tpobeliamrm) 
and  myrrli,  with  ludiui  cud  (Ibid.  xUi.  >), 

Tfae  Euct  botuical  touice  of  ihe  Uue  or  laduu  nsid  ms 
long  1  nutlet  ol  uacerliinty,  tbe  dCKriptiou  givco  by  (ndtnt 
iDlbon  being  tomewfaai  vtguc,  but  ll  ii  now  Id«iti£«l  u 
Sadaaliukyi  jalenvniii,  t,  plinl  of  tfae  vtderiio  otdct,  the 
Gbious  lOOt-slDCks  oc  "  splkei  "  of  wliich  are  btill  collected  in 
Ibe  moualBins  of  Bfaotan  and  Nepal.  The  unie  "^lilce" 
i>  applied  appaieolly  ftom  Iti  reumbluce  in  shape  Co  a  (pike 
01  eat  of  bearded  cotn.  The  toot  is  crowned  by  tbe  biw)  of 
■]  length  and 


thick 


«  finger.    To  1 


K  fibroit 


ly  collected. 


■tistly 


•  Ibe  Eul 

gsr:ir.  ■_:,;. 

lnknM.  The  &1k 
still  Hnployed  u  a  cl 

viOtnciu,  It  one 
Indian  urd.  but  i<  • 
the  nardi  belong  ta 
wilerkn  being  conBit 


itioned  by  DioKoridn 

red  ft«n  the  Ligudaq 
1  of  planli  also  belongiiiB  to 
and  V.  tamiaii).    Tbi>  «» 


cDllecltd  In  Cilida  ii 


ird_  ei  Duiphint,  used  it 
I  a  liniiiiar  tesemblancc 


patcbouli,  altboui^h  more  agreeable  than  either. 

The  name  "  suhcnard  "  hai  alio  been  applied  in  Later  times  la 
•aveial  planta.    The  i(»kenald  oI  the  United  States  ii  Aralia  race- 

sarupari]la»  is  known  aa  '^wiid  ■{Hkenaid."     In  the  Weit  lodiei 
Hy^u  tuatetitnt  im  called  "  ^likenard,"  and  in  Gieat  Britain  the 

BPILUKIHG  (M.D.,  ipeUtken,  little  pin),  or  Jacistmws  [origi- 
nally "  jerL-alTiNs"  ),  a  game  of  some  Bnliqiuty  played  with 


icap  faapfaazard  upon  the 


:oIaJ' 
bng,  geoerally  eg 
various  kinds )  whi 
Uble.     Tbe  piaye 
tfae  heap,  one  at  a  time,  as  many  strswi  as  posuble,  without 
moving  any  eiapt  tbe  one  angled  for.    The  pbycr  obtaining 
the  most  strana  wioi.     Tfae  game  is  called  in  Frentfa  jaiclitli 
mud  in  Gennm  Fcdcrspitl. 
SPIHA  (Ut.  for  a  thorn,  or  prickle,  sLu  backbone,  whence 


ire,  the 


feu 


a  [ofw; 


with  D 


sefroi 


of  the  Circus  Mi 

uul  del  Popolol,  small  aedicula  oi  pairs  of  coli 

ui  entablature,  altars,  statues,  trophies,  &c. 

SPINACH  {SpiKuia  aleracta),  an  annual  plant,  a  member  «I 
Ute  natural  otder  Chcnapadiaceae,  which  has  been  long  culti- 

sl  Petsisn  origin,  being  Introduced  into  Europe  about  the  i^th 
century.  It  ^ould  be  grown  on  good  ground,  weU  worked 
and  well  manured;  and  for  the  sumjner  crops  abimdant  water- 
ing will  be  ne ceisaiy. 

The  Erst  sowing  of  irinter  spinach  should  be  made  early  in 
August,  and  another  towards  the  end  of  that  tuonth,  in  some 
■bcllered  but  not  shaded  situation,  ici  tows  iS  in.  apart— the 
phiDts,  as  Ihey  advance,  being  thinned,  and  the  ground  hoed. 
By  the  beginning  al  wintei  tbe  outer  leaves  will  have  become 
fit  for  use,  and  if  tbe  weather  is  nuld  successive  gatherings  may 
be  obtained  up  to  Iho  beginning  of  May.  Tbe  prickly-seeded 
'    '     "      '  ■ and  these  should  ' 


[luisting  Ihe  pel 


idUlci 


d  (Horace.  Carm.  Iv 


on  to  6  in.  The  lettucfr.teaved  la  a  good  succulnit  wiater  nn; 
but  not  quite  so  haidy.  To  afford  a  luccession  ol  sumnMf 
spinach,  the  seeds  should  be  town  about  the  middle  of  Febiuaiy, 
and  again  in  Uard;  after  this  period  small  qu*ntitiei  sbsold 
be  sown  onc«  a  lortnigbt,  aa  tuEaam  qilnach  luts  but  a  vciy 
■bott  tiioe.  They  are  generally  aowii  In  shallow  diilla.  beiweei 
the  line*  ol  pea*.  II  ■  plot  ol  ground  llu  to  be  obeAy  occu- 
pied, tbe  Towa  rikould  be  about  i  ft.  apatt-  The  round-sctdcil 
is  tbe  beat  aoit  f  or  Mmmet  use. 
The  Orait  or  ifsinliu'n  5fnarul  (Xlri^i  Jwrtemu),  a  member  cj 

the  acidity  of  kktcL   The  while  aad  Ibi  gnm  ore  Ihe'nust  desiraUt 

Tbe  plant  should  be  grown  quddy  in  rich  aoi].    ll  aisr 


the  brain.     Outside   is 
dsril    HoUr,    which    dU 

tfae       aBmOa^ttmu-t.Dtimililt'mi 

lera                       '-•^^                 ^ 

Irom    tfaal    of    tfae  brai 

not    forming    a    pen'cst 

^    St^inalCaidandiiaMembram. 

to  tbe  bones,  in  sending 

no  processes  inward,  and  in  hitving  no 

blood  sinuses  enclosed  i 

lithin  its  wills.     In  other  words  tbe 

spinal  dura  mater  is  [he 

continuation  ol  only  the  inner  or  are- 

bral  layer  of  tfao  dura  mi 

ter  ol  [he  skull.   Inside  the  dura  malf 

o  lies  tbe  iK^dviiJi^t, whi 
■i  sacral  vertebra.  The  pia 
nd  is  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  thi 


down  to  the  second 


arachnoid  is  tbe  SHh-anulHiBid  span,  i 
the  suh-duial  and  contains  the  ccn 
this  space,  no  each  bde  of  the  cord,  r 
tbe  pia  mater  arranged  like  the  lectb 


Iiatdied  t< 


Ihe  ( 


Lcb  consisting  of  iw< 
aventd  daiiicutale,  and  by  Lhem  thi 
middle  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  ipinal  cord  itself  is  a  cyl 
belore  backward.  In  the  cervical 
the  nerves  forming  the  haikial  pli 


I  irtiencc  the  I 


e  lower 
fig.  J.)     Opposite 
the  apei  of  which  a  gliste 


much  larger  than 

al  fluid.     AtToU 

es  ol  processes  ol 

tn  Ol  a  saw;  by  their  apKO 

ily-one  tcclh,-aie  the  lip- 
spinal  cord  is  mo<Aed  in  lb' 

ider  slightly  flattened  iron 
region  it  is  enlarged  wheie 
:m  come  off,  while  oppcsiK 
lumbar  enlBgemeal  markl 
d  nerves  are  derived.  (See 
Jar  vertebra  the  cylindrital 
the  lonus  meduUaHs,  from 


fa  tfae  termination  of  tbe  duial  sheitb,  is  attached 


of  the  way  along  the  an 
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Klittflilni  band»  known  us  the  Hnm 

iiHve  Tool*  emenc  (fv.  3.  P.R-)  it  a 

dccmi^on  -hich T)  alltdlKc  Mikro- 

lnjimj  ifiiMX.  while  bctaten  <h!i  ind 

»ITn>-iTiedIail  ft  *IIkM  nriDvr  14 


£l.]).Onk»k.ni)lfig.j;t>itlbcHcn 
The  fpiod^  corii.  like  tl 


',! 

.^c 

oa  tor  fo 

mine  'he 

irey 

middle  ol 

ihii 

'e»wJ  on 

juH  be 

I 

£^ 

S»K 

mfij.4l. 

"rie 

* 

S°in' 

[""U^^'' 

.'.'VS 

™J 

" 

fc-n^ 

aaatKinn 

li 

S 

j; 

S? 

d^Tn^ti" 

"(.'a 

triw-aM 

arfa«(.-.    On  exh  » 

itd 

(h 

H  i> 

1  tbshia 

the 

iu 

».  whi^h 

a  b«  nu 

irked 

'SSi^i^c 

S4 

w, 


and  doTHil  D.C.T.  Direcl  cef 
of  the  loili  T.G.  Cmrcn'  Ir 
:  DVirt  of      C.P.T.  Cto«dpy 


Hi«oloB«al!>-  iSe  (m  mat 


c  lifn-n^^jd  IriUrnS  itk  Co 


The  pwUriar  Kiuiiar  or  Clor^'i  uIimii  k  ihn  lirgrly  confiiird 

.jmu.     It  ■  tbc  place  to 

whkh  the  fenioTy  pbre*  of     1 

tymraitliel' ""~  '" ' 

ite   Durter.   at  lut  been  [ 


Ihrough  the  posteruir  ncTve  nut  k  will  be 
ihc  mpsial  «de  of  the  pofttenor  horn  of 
lid.  The  am  root  hiibe 
towftrd  thi 


uddk  liae.  h  that  (be  kjwer 

KcupT  an  ftivm  dote  to  the  pottero-mediaa  fittuK  known 
/  C.3t(ff..i,  C.T.),  while  tl»  higher  lie  moie  cnenuUy 
tf  BaiiuS  (B.T.y    The  (inter  pan  of  cub  nene 


OiofClariie'acelumD.t 
dliondiiunciiiitinlbe 
and  form  a  dnccnding 


ut  tome  fibre*  ran  right  up  to  the 
medulla  (k  BmihT,  while  1  few 
Lract,  which,  in  the  upper  part  ol 

^rt  of  the  tract  ol  Burdath  and  it 

-  -    -  - WBiM  friKl  (fig.  3,  C,T.),  Uit  lower  down  gradually 

ihifit  quite  ela«  la  the  poatero-median  fisMre  and  fornii  the  ovil 
area  of  Flcchiij  (fi(.  3.  6.A.).  It  wUI  be  obvioua  that  both  iheK 
tractl  could  not  he  lern  in  the  tame  vclioii,  and  dul  fig.  3  it  only  a 
diagrainniatLc  outline  of  their  poHiion- 
A  few  fibre*  of  Bach  teuorv  nerve  atcend  in  ■  nnall  area  known  aa 
'  '  '<fig.3.UT.)onlbeouleTiideollhepo«ei>ornefv< 
icdbII]- enter  the  aubttanlia  gelatinota. 
ude  of  Llauuer'a  Icact  andlyinc  eloie  to  the  Ulml 
mrd  it  the  direct  nrekUv  baa  (fig.  1,  D.C.T.].  lbs 
aicend  from  tbc  celli  of  Clarke'a  column  lothecere- 
arke'a  column  la  only  well  developed  in  the  thoradc 


id  obo  close  to  (he  later: 


"|fiB-3-1 


of  thecoiVI 
It  probabhr 


.?:i^^ 


«l  (fig.  3. 


dSf 


t  chiefly  of  asiDCial 


ode  of  the  antfllor , 

nerve  loota.  LHh  the  lateral  bundle 
Abrem.  but  It  ia  continued  up  into 
longitudinal  bundle  to  the  optic  nuclei. 

■fU  ii'cil  pynmUai  (rod  {fig.  J,  D.P.T.)  b  a  kmall  bundle  of  the 
motor  fibrea  irom  the  Rolandic  area,  which,  instead  of  cromng  to 
(he  other  tide  at  the  deeunation  of  (be  pyramids  In  the  medulla, 
run*  down  by  the  tide  nf  the  antero-median  liuurc-  Itt  fibre*, 
however,  keep  on  gradually  crovring  to  the  oppoaite  tide  through  the 
an(erifT  white  committure  of  (he  cord,  and  by  the  time  tbe  u^- 
Itiomcic  region  la  reached  it  has  u«uAlly  disappeared, 

from  the  coM  nearly  opposiip  the  pointt  at  which  they  emcige 
between  the  vertebrae,  but  the  farther  one  paaaet  down  the  higher 


Jt  by  R.  W,  ReU  U«ni.  Ami.  eiul  Fkyi..  iiiU. 
le  eariy  development  of  the  rieural  tube  from  the 
ube  it  it  oval  in  acctioa  with  a  very  targe  latcnlly 
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e  Gf,  s).    The  eriginal  ectDdsmal 
U  o(  ufDe  <^  Iheoi  bear  citiA 

laminae  Iroof-plale  and  noor- 


the  ventral  end  of  the  latgc  tmbrvonk  canal,  tlit  dorsal  part  being 
Converted  inlo  a  sliLbytheg'adualclosinE  in  Dlkti  lateral  walls,  thui 
formJnE  the  poslerD-medLin  Auure.    A-  Robinnn,  bon-cvcr,  don 

canal,  and  there  are  maBy  poinia  which  bear  out  hb  eoalenlwn 

i^fa^HIiii^iiiilHf.OwciuColltEe,  Itol).  The  mgil  modeni  vieo 
■909)  ii  that  the  uauie  it  (ormedpanl)'  by  an  inloldini  aiul  panly 
torn  the  original  central  canat  The  aniem-nwiian  liHure  ii  caoied 
by_  theventnl  pan  ol  the  cord  erowing  on  each  aidti  but  not  in  the 
nud-lioe  where  no  Eerminal  cefls  are- 
Ike  cord  from  the  posierlor  mot  ganglia  (fee  NaavaiSfH^x^.anJ.as 
Ihey  grow,  bitmthe  coluning  dT  Coll  anil  Diirdai:h.    That  part  ol 

comparing  the  morphology 


i  the  fibrei  cl  Ihe  pyramidal  and 
eir  medulbry  aheaihi  until  iiiat 
'  Bpinal  cord  ejiendi  ai  tar  aa  the 
oblasu  are  only  formed  aa  (ar  u 
eUBd  thai  the  cord  it  non-BlrvDut 
un  unninale.  Alter  Ib*  lounh 
nan  ilowty  than  ibe  ««  o(  ihe 
and  filum  terminale  are  produced. 


i.  (London 


■fii 


lhi"L*rl^'^b"'-^ 


I  and  thcbiainithefomwreachetthohnli 


y  lartv  mullipijar  ganglioii 


In  the  lumbar  region  of  birds  i] 
up  the  centTal  canal,  convening 
which  is  only  roofed  over  by  the  n 


rd  showt  tlight  cntargemenli 


onalcolumnt  diverge  and  open 
inlo  a  diamoiHl'thapcd  Kpacc 
martefl  o(  thecord.  and  is  Lna*D 


namnuli  (Pri 
rajudlyi  and  tc 


length  of  the  spinal 
Chiiopieta  aniT  In. 

Ih*^.^  maler!  ' 


rmuch  in  Iheir  proponionil 

■Tea  ol  the  cord,  in  the  ral 
3-pigJ%.»ndinthemo« 

-  -. -.--.  —  , slmind.    ltisobvioui,thciv- 

(ore,  that  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  motor  fibrra  of  (he  cord  arc 

Agood  deal  of  iniercst  hat  lately  been  Eakcn  in  a  nerve  burullff 
which  In  the  lower  vencbratc*  runt  through  Ihe  centre  of  the  cei^t:al 
canal  of  the  cord,  and  take*  Itt  origin  in  the  optic  irAn  edit  in  ilj-€ 
relalioB  to  the  pottenor  commlture  of  the  bruin.  More  potteriorly 
(caudwD  it  probably  acquiret  a  connexion  wiih  the  motor  cells  cl 
the  coni  ana  it  looked  upon  at  a  meant  by  wbiehtlic  mullet  can  U 
made  to  actively  rctporHl  to  the  tthnulut  irf  Hghl.  It  it  known  »t 
Kiiantr'ifhre,  and  ilt  morphology  and  phytiology  have  been  tludiof 
mottcarerully  incyclatiometan3  hiho.  It  i>  laid  tobr  prHcni  ia 
the  mouHe,  l>ut  hitherto  no  trace  of  it  has  been  fouod  in  man.  It 
vai  discovered  in  i860,  but  lor  forty  yean  has  been  looked  upon  ai 

SceP,  t.Sareent, "Optic RefteiApnaralui of  Veilebntca,"  BtlL 
JUKI.  C-mp.Zod.  Ifana-d,  vol.  >lv.  No.  3  (July.  1904);  also  l'<r 

(LondoB,  1907) ;  Lenhoisek.  Haa'dti  Nattniyutnii  (i«9s).   (F.  C.  P.) 


Is  froi 


hcishi  upon  his 


hanged,  or  at  when 

generally  torn  acrota,  nnd  the  parts  ol  Ibc  1 
which  aie  aupplitd  by  the  tptnal  ncivet  p; 
cord  below  ihc  seal  of  injury  ai 


e  briin 


and  ai 


t  deprived  of  lenui 
lime  marvellously  li 


for  several  weeks,  but  even  if  he  is  lying  1 
even  If  every  care  it  taken  of  him,  iuflaai 


a  water-bed.  and 


ike  ihclr  appearance. 

ana  nia  eaisience  ocroma  truly  miscraolc.  operative  surgery 
is  unable  to  effect  much  in  thcie  eaics  on  accounl  ol  the  spinal 
cord  being  generally  lorn  across  or  hopelessly  crushed. 

Cnrtalurt  tj  Itt  ifite  may  be  due  to  deformity  of  ihe  bodia 
of  the  venebrae  caused  by  iiregtilar  preisure,  or  to  the  dii- 
InlegraUon  of  their  anterior  parts  by  luberculoui  ulceiaiion, 
known  u  Patl'i  diseaH  or  qiinal  coiies.  Thus  the  caiuet  of 
ipinal  curvature  are  very  dlReienl,  and  it  is  necessary  ihai  the 
actual  coDditiDD  be  dearly  rccogniied  or  treatment  may  prove 
hanafuL  Briefly.  Ihc  curvature  which  is  due  to  luberculotn 
disease  require)  absolute  and  i:onlinuous  real;  Ihe  olbet  calls 
for  well.regulaLed  enrdsn. 

Lattral  or  rotatory  iutvaturt  of  Oit  spine  Is  a  deforrtiity  wbicb 
comet  on  during  the  developing  period  of  life,  before  Ihe  bodid 
of  the  vertebrae  are  solidly  formed.    Id  youof  pcofdc  wbo  ue 
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habit  oj  itudini 


Ihen 


Iljr,  iDd  whose  muiculu  >ystiai  is  mak,  the  bad 
ng  the  weight  oi  the  body  comlully 


tttbtn 


arUy,  dlmini&lKd  gi 
dimijUAhed  preuur 
ndi  probably  notio 


increased  grovrth.    The  patwi 

DDe  shoulder  ia  higher  than  the  other,  or  taat  "  ineoip  ugiQwiDg 

butlon  Df  praaure,  the  condition  bca>mcs  worse,  until  complete 
osaigcallon  cbecks  the  further  process  of  the  defonnily.  The 
ITDWth  of  the  subject  being  ounpleled,  the  delormily  ccaiel 
lo  increase-  And  when  the  growth  is  completed  and  the  bones 
sre  solid  and  miub^^wn  tbe  condilion  is  quite  incapabk  ol 
improvement.  The  usuai  curvature  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
convexity  of  the  spine  in  tbe  chest-region  towards  tbe  right, 
with  tbe  right  shoulder  higher  than  the  left- '  Compensatoty 
curves  in  tbe  opposite  ditectioD  fnrci  in  tbe  loins  and  neck. 
Alonjt  with  the  lateral  bending  of  tbe  spine  a  rotation  ol  the 
f  the  vertebrae  towards  the  conveiily  ol  the  curve 


of  II 


Since  ibe  line  of 
I  be  easily  traced  ti 
nay  mislead  the  superficial  observer 


(pine 


amount  of  tht 

To  counteract  this  deformity  in  the  estliest  iliges  {and 
it  is  in  the  early  stage  that  trealmenl  effects  most),  the  patient 
(generally  a  girl)  should  be  encoutnged  to  walk  perfectly  erect. 
Systematic  exercises,  to  tttenglhen  tbe  muscles  ol  the  back, 
ongbt  to  be  strictly  and  per»5tcntly  cstried  out  under  the 

of  gymnastics.  During  the  intervals  ol  rest  the  child  should 
lie  upon  her  back  on  a  firm  board,  and  should  avoid  taking 
eierdse  which  gives  rise  to  weariness  of  the  musdca;  lor  when- 
ever the  muscles  become  wearied  she  will  attempt  to  lake  up  a 
position  which  throws  the  strain  on  to  her  ligamentous  and 
iicture^    One  of  tbo  best  eaerdscs  is  to  lay  the  patient 

using  the  muscles  ol  the  back.  Whilst  she  hangs  from  a  Irapcie 
the  weight  of  the  tower  limbs  and  pelvis  will  help  to  straigblen 
the  spine  as  a  whole,  necessarily  diminishing  the  increased 
pressure  upon  the  cartilaginous  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  towards 
the  concavity,  and  InCTeasing  the  pressure  between  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  towards  the  convexity.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  to 
remove  a  girl  with  commencing  lateral  curvature  from  the 
Kdentary  life  of  ichoa]  or  town  and  lo  let  her  run  wild  in  the 
ODimtry,  exercising  ber  muicle«  to  tbe  full. 
If  tbe  detonaity  is  due  to  inequality  in  tbe  length  of  tbe  legs, 

lupport)  "  are  as  expensive  as  they  are  inefficient-  As  a  rule. 
Indeed,  they  are  positively  harmful,  in  that  they  add  to  the 
weight  ol  the  trunk  and  hinder  needful  muscular  development. 
By  kypkaiil  is  meant  an  exaggerated  degree  ol  roundneu 
oC  the  shoulders.  It  can  be  eHaced  only  by  constant  drillings 
•  ;8  whiUt 


'e  the  cl 


in  duly  tested. 


rell,  then 


.    Tbe 


Lurdoiii  is  .in  exaggeration  of  the 
toin-regioD  ol  the  spine.  It  is  moat  often  met  with  in  those 
cases  in  which  Itom  congenital  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
thieh  bone,  or  from  old  disease  ol  the  hip-joint,  the  subject  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  throwing  the  shoulders  back  in  order  to 
preserve  the  bjlance. 

Tuitrculeu)  diiraie  if  Ikt  spine  {PtU'i  iiseait),  is  the  result 
•<  a  depo«it  of  lubcrde-germs  in  the  body  ol  the  vertebra. 


loflammatloa  havfng  thus  been  act  up,  nlcttitioa  (carles)  o(  iba 


of  s< 


s  may  form  in  the  thigh,  loio  or 
roin-  The  trouble  is  often  begun  tiy  a  blow  or  by  a  qiraio  ol 
ae  spine,  which,  by  lowering  tbe  fnwer  of  rcvstance  of  tbo 
elicate  bone,  preparta  it  for  tbe  badllary  invasion.  The 
irliest  symptoms  are  likdy  to  be  a  dull  aching  in  the  back 
"     A  of  the  spine.    The  child  complains  of  being  tired. 


0  lie  daw 


.  and  be  left  quiet  whilst  hii  htlls 
" middle 


.    Ifth 


part  of  the  spine,  pains  are  complained  of  in 
chest  or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Unfortunately  such  painfl 
are  often  ascribed  to  indigestion.  If  the  disease  is  in  Ibe  upper 
part  of  the  spine  the  pains  may  be  hi  the  bead,  the  sbouldera 
or  the  arms.  If  io  the  loin-iegion  of  the  spine  ihey  are  in  the 
lawec  part  of  the  trunk,  the  thighs  or  tbe  legs.  (These  obKute 
peripheral  paios  are  often  misunderstood  and  are  apt  la  be 
attributed  to  rheumaiism)-  The  back  is  stiff  so  that  Ihe  child 
cannot  stoop.  In  trying  lo  pick  up  anything  from  the  Dooi 
he  keeps  his  back  iiraighl  and  bends  his  knees.    If  the  disease 


there  have  been  no  complain 

s  of  pain  in  the  back.    As  the 

»dies  of  the  vertebrae  crumble  away,  the  spine  bends  for- 

wards under  the  influence  ol 

the  weight  of  the  head  and  ol 

the  upper  part  ol  the  Itunk. 

and  a  projection  may  appear  in 

the  middle  line  of  the  back- 

In  the  neck,  and  in  the  loin- 

region,  the  projection    a    ra 

ely    weU    marked,    but    in    the 

the  "  hump-back."    The  pro 

eciion  is  often  spoken  of  as  an 

tion  in  terms,  for  a  thing  which 

s  angular  is  not  curved.    Whe 

tbe  deformity  is  great  there  may 

be  pressure  upon  tbe  spinal 

ord  with  more  or  less  paralyai* 

ten  lughi  and  day-  If  the  patient  is  a  child, 
n  a  box-splinl,  or  upon  a  thin  barsehair 
arried  out  of  doors  every  day — but  always 
euurp-aymptonis,  such  as  the  pams  in  tbe 

'^  IwUy-ache,"  or  (he  pahs  in  the  chest  or 
\  Ann  leather  s^un  may  be  moulded  on  t» 
mill  consolidalKjn  has  taken  place,  or  a 

DrolpTasicroIPaciimay  bcapplicd.   The 

■  the  trSISe  will'^'uVely  "  mile  h«^ 


"Xo^ 

kale^ 

dona 

ut"th" 

n^'i  hi^plto*my'be"i7iSd 

dl»)e  ol  the  spine,  in  which 

he  spina 

nitsk™^e.nal«thB^j.,be 

cold  IS  prMHd  upon  by  a  dis- 
may ihint  it  eipedient  to  open 

fbeopemtioniseaUeT^ihe 

•arts  of 

ebrolbM 

■nh'o'iu 

'^on.lf 
minael 

T£ 

S"I 

hybrid  word  lam 

Somet 

di«a«,  » 

:er.  th 

%f^" 

lorting  to  the  opeiation  is  being 

-ithout  being  operated  on:  the 
ly  and  give  fluuie  a  full  chance 

moral  ii  t 

'■'ww 

of  doing 

er  wor 

bisUly  salisfaclori 

ihih 

1  may  be 

irivcn  a  trial. 

tmem 

fsphja 

abscess  hat  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 

leihad.     The  collecti 

it  is  incised,  ■craped,  washed  out,  and  swabbed  dry.  the  ( 
are  effectually  excluded  frcin  the  cavity,  and  Ihe  patient  ia 


followed  III 
bdng'subjtcwd  to 


SPINAL  CORD 


,  jouM  Ibex  •■' 

„  _^„ and  PuMhhaij  vould  be  found  to  jiutify  the  encluuugm 

tnd  puUidty  indi  which  the  method  ■■>  Hunganted  atd  iu 
delaiu  were  ■prod  ftbnuL   It  ii  ecarcdy  neceisvy  to  lay  thit  the 

fon:iblF  itnuslitcniiiE  ot  *  iplne  wMch  haj  developed  a  hump  because 
lubcrculouB  diKas?  faai  wrecked  itie  fnnt  of  the  vertebral  legmenla 
18  in  no  Kite  a  airalrvt  operalian,  DiminiahLTip  the  tin  of  Ihe 
projtcTian  dwa  not  cure  The  luberuEdoua  ulcoation  of  Ibe  booea; 

rmj  of  lubcrde  ihroi^houl  the  body.  The  (^ration 
accepted  by  BrilUh  and  AiDciican  Burgeoru.  In  the 
le  fDieign  lurgeoa  death  ensued  in  thrc«  coka  out  of 
iirere  apetat&l  on.  and  an  EoKltdi  nnieoii  [cported 
I  "  in  all  of  which  the  defonni^  had  Rcurted  althouifh 
I  been  £xed  In  planer  ol  Facia  alter  the  tttaightenlng." 
If  iilind  In  the  maai  of  Ihe  mutdea  of  the  Back,  and, 
nE  jeakiusly  loctiad  within  (be  bony  canal  of  the  vene- 
ihe  ■pinal  mantiw  or  qiiiial  cord  waa»  until  the  la«t  few 
ly  consdered  1o  be  beyond  the  reach  even  of  the  moat 


if  the  g 


":.prt:' 


unury  mov. 


,  and  by  no 


eriorpaHBof  certain  vegmentB  of  the  venebralcotumn.tumoan 
ariouB  nrta  have  been  niccenfully  removed  from  the  intenor 
le  canaL  Diiplaced  fraEmenta  at  Done  in  tuberculoui  affection 
he  ipine,  a bwzeaa momenta  and  inflammatorv  tiiiite  have  alu 
.  timilaily  dealt  with.  Sir  William  Macewen  of  Cbigow  and  Si 
or  Honley  of  Lon<Ton  have  been  pioneera  in  Ihli  develtrpmenE  of 


.     lot 


oftheninal 
HordedTy  t 


Flc  ad«itlon  of  bold  opentive 

, , a  of  (iactgrc-diilocaiion  Ihe 

apinal  cold  ii  torn  rieht  across  or  ccushed  beyond  hope  of  repair, 
active  ncaivrea  cannot  be  uodertalten  *ith  much  prospect  of 

"  Cmoujuii  nf  Ma  Spot." — Occaskiaally  one  btan  penons, 
whose  profeaaonal  education  should  liave  taught  them  better, 
■peaking  or  writing  of  concusaon  of  the  ipine  as  if  iliat  were 
Id  itself  >  disease.  It  is  an  expicauon  which  is  not  infrequently 
used  in  an  equally  comprehensive  and  inctftrect  way  when  the 
Ul-infonned  person  b  speaking  of  the  injuties,  real  or  imaginary, 
oi  which  an  individual  makes  complaint  after  having  met  with 
a  seven  (hake  when  travelling  on  a  railway.  One  might  as  well 
^Msk  ol  concussion  of  the  akuU  as  of  concuubn  of  the  spine,  for 
the  ipine  k  but  the  bony  envelope  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  skull 
it  ol  the  brain.  The  violent  shaking  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
spina]  nerves  in  >  serious  accident  may,  however,  be  followed 


by  some 

palt«  in 

unciionai  oisiuiDance,  wnicn  may  o 
he  back,  by  aumbneu  and  tingt 

e  aswciaieo  wiin 
B  in  the  lin^bi, 

ot  with  muscular  wcaknesi.    In  some  cases 

the  disturbance 

is  due  to 

slight  hacmotihages  into  the  nciv 

shcaU^s,  which 

up  with  rest  and  quiet.    But  whe 

the  presence  ol 

these  obsc 

ure  syRiptomi,  iflei  a  railway  acci 

enl  lot  instance. 

becomest 

B  subject  of  an  action-ai-!iw.  there 

Is  a  great  chance 

that  they 

wai  not  pass  off  unlU  the  case  is  s< 

Itled  in  one  way 

M  the  other.    Not,  perhaps,  that  the  indi 

idual   concerned 

b  dishonest  in  his  estimation  ol  Ihem,  but  bei 

of  the  o\ 

erhanging  bwsuit  his  so  grievously  disiurbed  his 

mind  and 

■at  of  pioponioD 

is  for  ■  tu 

ne  in  abeyance.     After  the  actioo 

al.taw  Ihe  symp. 

(onimay 

clear  up  with  ■  rapidity  which  U,  some  people  appears 

wrpriMng. 

(E.  0.*) 

The  name  spinal  cord,  given  by  early  inoipbologists  Id  Ih 
nervous  mass  lying  In  Ihe  tubular  chamber  enclosed  by  ih 
vertebral  column,  was  doubtless  given  under  the  supposiiio 
that  the  organ  so  named  could  be  treated  as  an  enlily.  Sdeti 
lifically,  however,  it  coiurat  b<  K>  ucaled,  either  as  tcguda  it 


from  and  issuing  to  all  rc^ons  with  which  nerve  fibres  are  in 
touch.  To  separate  from  the  rat  of  this  system  the  partwhkh 
lies  within  the  spine  is  an  utifidil  and  in  maoy  ways  mis* 
leading  pmvisioD.  This  artificial  trtatmenl  is  the  ouloome  ol 
crude  ideas  drawn  from  the  study  oC  merely  ihe  gran  form  ol 
the  bodily  parts.  But  crude  as  the  distinction  is.  ita  hiaioric 
priority  has  influenced  the  study  of  the  vertebrate  nervcua 
system,  not  only  in  regard  to  tnoipfiolo^caJ  tlscriplion  but 
also  in  regard  to  exposition  of  Ibe  fun 


I  system  and  ei 


day.     Hen 


lary  a^itrarily  to  detach  cenajn  of  the  reactions 
of  the  nervous  system  into  a  s^urate  group  and  devribc  that 
group  by  itaell,  sim[dy  because  Ikey  occur  in  nervous  arcs 
whose  central  courses  in  the  great  central  nervous  organ  lie 
within  that  part  of  it  extending  along  the  spine.  An  additional 
inconvenieacc  attaching  to  the  mode  ol  description  of  the  nervous 
system  customary  in  works  on  human  anatomy,  is  that  in  ftuch 
works  the  parts  of  the  nervous  arcs  outside  the  cenlrjd  or^u 
are  described  apart  from  it  under  the  term  peripheral.  iiervcL 
This  severs  artificially  structures  which  are  functionally  itt- 
dissoiuhly  united.  Tie  study  and  description  of  the  working 
□f  the  nervous  system  is  hampered  by  this  imphilosophic  sub- 
division of  its  structural  parta. 

To  gain  a  broader  and  truer  point  ill  view  as  aUning-point 
for  understanding  tlie  working  of  the  spinal  cord  one  must 
prepare   the  eiposition  liy  a  abort  reference  to  the  geoeni 

Rttation  to  Generat  Nenous  Syslem.-^An  animal  of  micrD- 
Bcopic  uze  may  continue  throughout  its  hfe  to  be  ctmstituted 


entirely  by  oni 
each  be^ns  its 
ment  by  Ihe  □ 
from  it  there  ci 


ilk,  althou^ 
ingle  cell,  ao  that 


.    In  tl 


cells  ia  a  minute  self-centred  organism,  in- 
dividually bom,  leading  its  own  life  and  destined  for  individual 
death.  The  corporate  power  of  the  complex  animal  is  tbe  sum 
ol  Ihe  powers  ol  those  manilold  individual  eiistcnca,  its  cellt. 
In  the  complex  animal  the  several  organs,  evni  tbe  most  homo- 
geneouSi  such  as  muscles  or  ghinds,  are  each  composed  ol  many 
thousands  of  cells  similarly  speciallied  but  living  each  pa  sc 
Tbe  solidarity  of  action  which  a  complex  animal  thus  buih 
up  eihibits  is  the  result  ol  the  binding  togeihei  of  the  unit* 
which  compose  the  complex  organism.  Of  the  agencies  which 
integrate  ihecomplei  animnl.one  ol  the  most  potent  b  nervous 

are  specially  differentiated  Irom  Ihe  rest  to  bind  the  ikhula 
together  by  nervous  action.  These  specially  differentiated  celb 
ate  called  "  neurones."  They  constitute  living  threads  along 
which  waves  ol  physico-chemical  dislucbance  are  transmitted 
to  act  as  releasing  forces  for  the  energy  in  distant  ccOs,  where 
they  finally  impinge. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  nervous  system,  the  systera  of 
although  ramifying  far  and  wide  through  the 
continuum  from  end  Id  end.  The  periphoal 
nerves  are  tormed  of  bundles  of  neurones  lying  Mde  by  side, 
but  these,  although  packed  clc«  together,  are  strictly  is<d>ied 
one  from  another  u  conductors  and  remain  isolated  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  Ihe  nerve.  The  points  ol  luncliansl  neim 
ol  the  neurones  one  with  anolliei  are  confined  to  one  regioB 
only  ol  the  whole  system.  All  their  conductive  connexion* 
one  with  another  take  place  steely  in  Ihe  central  nervous  mass 
which  constitutes  Ihe  EO.called  central  nervous  ^rslem,  a 
nervous  organ  extending  axiaiiy  along  the  length  of  tfao 
body  midway  between  the  body's  bleral  halves.  Thither 
the  neurones  converge  in  vast  numbers,  Ihov  of  each  bo<i/ 


body,   it 


belongs  to  their  body  segmen 


it  Lies  iu  the  hrad,  called 


SPINAL  CORD 


673 


tlie  bnia,  tbe  nM  of  It  i>  ailM  in  vettetmla  Um  "  ipEiuJ 
cord,'*   in   yeima   and   atlhropodi   xht   "  Denv-cord." 
cenln]  OT^ui  nat  only  nceivrs  ncuroiwa  which  converge 


intbeven 
iimilariy  tli 


recoUect 


To  the  spina]  cord  the 
two  roots,  one  dona],  consisting  of  the  A^enoic  fihns,  the  other 

Tin  Xfj&i.— Aniiysli  o[  function  of  this  nervous  system  iesdi 

Amplest  can]p]cte  reaction  of  the  system  Is  n  tefleir.  There  are 
mlny  reUeies  which  ire  eitieraely  complex,  being  bulit  up  of 
1  number  of  simpler  refleies  combined  logelher.  A  reBci  is  n 
reaction  stalled  by  l]ie  environment  acting  as  a  stimulus  upon 
■oinc  nerve  which  communicates  the  eicitemenc  thus  started  in 
itself  to  other  nerves  by  means  of  its  conneiions  with  these 
in  the  cenlial  nervous  organ.  The  eicilemenC  so  generated 
and  Tiinamittid  UnaUy  travels  outward  from  the  central  organ 
by  t.ne  or  more  ol  the  eEtcrent  nerves  and  through  these  reaches 
muscTrs  or  gtanda  prodi.  '       -      ■■         -.-.-.      p-^ 


:d  glands 


Ther 


n  this 


ctJoB  is  Ihrrefon 


reflected  "  lioi 


rdeffecl 


jcclory  are  qnlien  of 


rvom  arc.     ITie  whole  purpose  ol 
rg»n  is  therefon  to  bring  afferent  neurones 
mto  toucn   wiia  ettereni   neurona.    The  wholE   purpose  of 
refiei  arts  is  lo  bind  one  part  of  the  organisin  to  anuiTipr  p^irt 

or  secretion  in  the  muscles  or  glands  possessed  by  the  organism. 
Rccifltr  Cdl).~Ttxn  is  one  condition  for  the  due  petform- 
»nce  of  these  reactions  which  js  not  provided  by  the  nervous 
lyjtem  idetf.  The  aflertnt  neurone*  ire  not  In  most  cases 
so  eonstitnted  ai  to  be  eicitaUe  themselves  directly  by  the 
enviranment — far  instance,  they  cannal  be  ttimtilalcd  by  tight, 
llieir  ■ntenability  to  the  environment,  tbeir  ■ensilizalion  to 
environnental  agencies,  Is  effected  by  spedsl  cells  adjunct  to 
their  peripheral  ends.  These  eells  from  organs  are  called 
rtccplcTi.    They  are  delicately  adapted  to  be  stimulated  by  this 

•o  that  each  species  is  easily  enciied  by  a  porlicokr  agent  which 
is  "  adequate  "  for  it,  and  is  quite  incicilable  or  only  eicHnble 
with  difhculty  by  agencies  of  otlier  Itinds.  Thus  Id  the  skin 
some  receptors  are  adapted   for  mechanical  stimuli    (touch) 


differs  in  gome  tmportint  reqiecti  [rem  that  obtaining  in  tha 
nerve  centre,  ij.  in  the  piece  ol  the  central  nervous  system 
connecting  theaffcrent  nerve  with  the  efferent  nerve.  Ids  nerve- 
liUBk  the  eiciled  state  set  up  in  it  by  a  stimulus  tniveb  along 
its  £hre«  as  wave-like  disturbance  at  a  speed  ol  about  tbiny- 
threc  metres  per  second,  and  does  not  alter  in  Intensity  or  speed 
in  iiB  travel.  A  nervt-liuhk  when  eicited  (artificially)  at  some 
point  along  its  length  transmits  the  "  impulse,"  i.e.  the  wave- 
like eiciled  stale  in  both  directions,  i.t.  both  up  and  down  each 
fibre,  from  the  point  stimulated.  Thb  is  true  whether  the  fibre 
is  aftcreni  or  efferent.  The  qieed  ot  travel  ol  the  nervous 
impulse  along  the  nerve-trunfc  is  ptactlcallf  the  same  whether 
the  state  of  eidtement,  i.e.  nervous  impulse,  ii  west  or  intense. 
The  nerve-trunk  shown  pntdlcally  no  delay  In  Its  response  to 
an  effective  even  though  weak  stimulus  and  Its  response  ceases 
piarlically  at  once  on  cessation  ol  the  eiciling  stimulus.  When 
eicited  by  repeated  brief  stimuli  the  rhythm  of  the  req>onsa 
corresponds  dosely  with  that  of  the  stimuli,  even  when  the 
frequency  of  the  latter  Is  as  high  as  too  per  second.    With 

by  the  nerve-trunk.  Finally,  nerve-trunk  conduction  b  singa- 
terly  resistant  to  fatigue,  to  impoverished  blood  supply,  and 
to  many  drugs  which  powerfully  aSect  reflei  actions. 

In  conduction  Ihmugfa  the  central  nervous  oigan  the  travel 
of  the  nervous  impulse  eihibils  departure  from  these  features. 
Its  Iniensliy  is  liahU  to  be  altered  in  transit.  Its  lime  tl 
transit,  especially  if  it  be  weak,  is  much  longer  than  for  a  sintilae 
length  ol  nerve-tnink.    Its  direction  ol  Iransmij^on  becoroei 


,tely  m 


lOf  tl 


I  for  therr 


e  othen  (cold  s] 


spots)  are  adapted 
As  far  as  tl  is  known  eidi  afferent  neurone  Is  connected  nith 
receptors  of  one  species  only.  The  receptors  thus  confer  upon 
the  reflei  arcs  selective  eicilabllity.  I^ch  arc  is  thus  tuned 
to  respond  to  certain  stimuli,  while  other  arcs  not  having  that 
kind  of  receptor  do  not  respond.  The  receptors,  therefore, 
while  increasing  the  responsiveness  of  the  organism  to  tbe 
envimnment,  prevent  confusion  of  reactions  (inco-ordination) 
by  limiting  10  particular  stimuli  a  particula 


-Thei 


is  thus  m 


.imulus  by  many  seconds.  The  rhythm  ol  response  to  ■ 
rhythmic  stimulus  does  not  change  in  correspondence  with 
change  in  the  silniulu».rliyihm.    A   response,  however  brief 

These  are  striking  differences,  and  morphological  study  of 
the  structural  features  of  the  central  organ  does  not  at  present 
suggest  how  they  for  the  most  part  arise.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  in  the  central  organ  it  is  that  part  which  consists 
of  so-called  grey  matter  which  forms  the  place  of  their  occurrence. 
There  the  spread  of  the  impulse  from  one  nerve-fibre  to  others 

up  into  branching  threadlets  which  ramify  in  various  directions 
and  terminate  in  close  apposition  with  other  neurones.    There 

ol  contiguity  with  the  next  neurone  ot  of  actual  continuity 
with  It,  The  result  of  recent  investigation  Kemi  to  show  that 
in  the  vast  mafority  of  cases  contiguity  and  not  actual  homo- 
geneous coniloulty  Is  the  rtde  In  the  spinal  cord.    The  point 

it  is  fait  10  snppose  that  at  it  the  transmission  of  nervoua 
impulses  mu«  be  different  fnjm  that  observable  in  the  homo- 
geneous conducting  threads  of  nerve  fibres.  The  conduction 
must  traverse  somelhing  ol  the  nature  of  a  membrane.  To 
tbe  properties  of  synaptic  membrinea  many  of  the  features 
peculiar  to  conduction  in  the  grey  matter  may  be  due,  lor 


lible  to  the  play  of  the  external  world  acting  on  tbe  body.  And 
in  addition  to  those  receptors  which  are  stimulated  directly 
by  the  eitcmal  world,  are  othera  lying  witbin  the  mass  of  tbe 
organism  Itself,  whidi  are  excitable  by  actions  occurring  in 
the  organism  itself.  These  an  called  prufriKifltrt.  They  are 
distributed  preponderantly  In  the  muscles  and  structures 
fundionaUy  adjunct  lo  muscle,  such  as  ioinls,  ligaments,  fasciae, 
ftc.  The  reactions  induced 
in  response  to  environmenta 


!0f  Ir 


!tsible  d 


Dtor  structures  reBeily 
id  therefore  secondarily 


,  CBtdiulion.—Thc  process  by  which  the  excitement  generated 
in  the  afferent  neurone  travels  along  the  reilcT  arc  is  known  as 
mtidtuliim.    Conduction   along  aSemt  and  clTereiit  nerves 


Rrfia  Rtadiimi. — When  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  at  any  pixnt 
the  reflex  arcs  of  the  portion  of  the  body  behind  the  tncsectlon 

including  the  brain.  The  reflex  tcartions  elicited  from  (he 
thus  isolated  region  cannot  thnefott  be  modified  by  the  action 
of  tbe  higher  nervous  centres.  It  is  Important  to  «ee  what 
character  these  teflexea  possess.  The  higher  centres  in  the 
brain  exercise  powers  over  the  motor  machinery  ol  the  body 
and  in  doing  so  make  use  o(  the  simjrier  nervous  centres  that 
belong  to  the  segments  severally,  that  is  the  local  nervous 
cenlifa  existing  for  and  in  each  body  segment  itself  In  the 
head  the  local  centres  are  overlaid  by  higher  centres  which 
cannot  by  any  simple  severance  be  separated  from  then.  By 
studying,  ihercfOre,  the  powen  of  the  cord  behind  1  conit^le 
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tfiail  toRMcUoo  w«  can  ebuin  tn  ■  conpintlvcly  timplc 
my    inrarmatien  u  lo   Ihe  powen  of   Ihe   ptirtly   locid   oi 

Tht  lo-caUcd  "  flaiao-rellei  "  of  the  limb  Is  one  af  iht  moM 
accesubia  at  the  local  reflu  reaciions  which  cu  ihus  be  lUidicd 
with  an  i»laicd  poitioQ  of  ibe  ipinal  coid  u  its  cenlre. 

Let  it  be  (uppOKd  thai  the  limb  obierved  is  ihe  hind  limb. 
The  Ibree  main  joims  of  the  limb  are  the  hip.  the  knee  and  the 
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■I  bend  it 


raighien 


it  found  that  Ihe  reflci  throws  into  comtBciion  the  I; 
ofeachottheieioiim.  It  matters  little  which  of  all  the  vaiiom 
(fltnnl  Dcrvei  ol  the  limb  i>  stimulated,  nhichevci  of  Ihoe 
the  aBeient  oeive  may  be,  tbe  centiifuged  dischargE  ftora  the 
cord  goes  to  practically  the  aame  muulcs,  namely,  alwiyi  lo 

The  centrifuged   discharge   does   not   go   to   the  cxienwr 
muscles  of  the  limb.    Kovevei  (Irong  the  siimulut  and  howevet 

charge  impulses  into  the  eitensai  muiclcs,  though  these  mutclcs 
teccive  moloi  nerves  biuing  fiom  Ihe  very  same  region  of  the 
cord  as  that  supplying  motor  nerves  to  the  ileior  mjJStles. 
Not  only  does  the  reflei  action  not  discharge  motor  impulses 
into  the  nerves  of  the  eitenior  muscles,  but  if  the  qiinal  cord 
happens  to  be  di&chitiB^iig  impulses  into  these  nerves  when  the 
leflei  1>  evoked  thb  discharge  is  suppressed  or  diminished 
(iniiUfed).  The  result  is  that  when  the  retlei  ocrun  not  only 
are    the  Beiac  musclct  made  to  nntnci,  but  their  antagonists. 

are  prevented  from  impeding  the  action  of  the  contracting 
fleaora.  This  inhibition  occurs  at  Ihe  beginning  of  Ihl  reilei 
action  which  excites  the  muscles  and  continues  so  long  u  the 
fleiion-reaei  itself  continues.  Il  thuj  prevents  other  rcAeics 
from  upsetting  for  the  time  bdng  the  due  aclinn  of  the  Bcdon- 
Kflei,  for  it  rendera  the  muscles  opposing  Ibat  rellea  less 
acccasibte  to  motor  discharge  through  the  spinal  cord  whatever 


'  A  feature  of  Ihit  reBd  Is 
■limulus  evokes  in  the  fleaor 
weak  and  in  the  eileiisor  muscles  a  reluaiion  which  it  slight. 
Not  only  is  the  conttaciion  weak  in  the  imlividual  Dciot  niusclo, 
but  it  is  limited  to  fewer  of  them,  and  in  brge  muscles  teems  to 
involve  only  limited  portions  of  Ibcm. 
The  duration  of  the  reOei  similarly  varies  directly  with  the 

The  time  relations  of  electrical  stimuli  can  be  canirolled  by  the 
ttipcrimenler  with  much  precision.  In  the  tingle  induction 
ihock  he  has  at  eommsnd  a  stimulus  of  eitreme  brevity,  lasting 
only  a  few  millionths  ol  a  second.    With  tuch  stimulus  a  lower 

pressed  by  miiscleb  It  ia  found  difficult  to  evoke  with  brief 
Himuli  reflex  conliaclions  to  briel  ai  those  evoked  from  the 
muscle  by  similar  stimuli  applied  direct  lo  the  motor  nerveof 
the  mutde.  There  is  reason  to  tbiidi  that  such  stimuli  allied 
to  a  nerve  miy  evoke  one  tingle  nerve-impulse.  A  tingle  ncive 
Impulse  generated  in  a  motor  nerve  causes  in  lb*  mutcli 


iraled  in 


reSeK  eHeci  at  ail,  but  if  i 
tends  10  be  longer  than  a 
Iberefore  questioned  whet 
even  moil  briefly  ever  d 
pulse  only;  it  seems  usuall 

Allied  lo  tbii  character 


■ller^Hliscbarge  succeeding  a  st 
lor  tevetal  lecondt. 

Jt^rocJary  rioM.— Besides  ch 


tenth  of  a  I 


le  applied.    Thit 


certain  spinal  rellcict  have  ItatORS  pecuEir  U 
ol  these  leaturcs  is  refractory  phase.     The  tcrtlcb- 


nab  Ihe  h 


[applied 


m  perform 


■eculed  or  desisted  from  at  will.  When  certain  of  the  bi^  , 
enlrcs  in  the  biain  have  been  destroyed,  Ihit  tcimtdung  atiioi 
iccurs  very  readily  and  in,  as  it  were,  an  uiicaiilrolled  •ly. 
^'ben  the  qiinal  cord  has  been  severed  in  Ihe  neck  Ibis  inalcb- 
ag  movement  ol  the  hind  Umb  can  be  dicited  vith  regulariiy 
.s  a  spinal  rcnei  by  merely  rubbing  the  akin  dI  the  side  of  ih 
iBck  or  shoulder,  applying  there  a  weak  electric  currcnl  10  ibc 
kin.    In  tbi4  reHei  the  stimulus  excites  aflereni  nerves  («»■ 
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each 

single  phase  of  the  moven 

tent  Ublial 

K  this  rhythmic  discharge 

n  be  continuous  oi  one  of   many  various  talcs  of 

ism  which  alter  reacting  lo  the  impulsca  reaching  il 
JT  a  ceruin  brief  part  of  a  second  unresponsive,  ui 
mes  once  more  for  a  brief  period  responsive,  and  st 
this  phasic  alternation  of  eicilabilily  and  incs- 
repeats  itself  through  the  continuance  of  the  rcAtl 
D  that  endures  for  minutes.  The  phase  id  ineicil- 
'le  rcfracttny  phasi 


in  the  a 


obvioosly  not   be  t 
■       entialtoihi 


it  these 


of  flexion 

almost  certainly  forms 
for  many  olbcr  cyclic  rr 
of  the  limbs.  Ibe  movement  of  the  jaw  in 
ol  Ihe  eyelids  in  bUnking,  and  perhaps  the  lespiiatoiy  move- 
ments of  the  chest  and  laijnx. 
Fatigue. — Xerve  trunks  do  not  easily  lire  out  under  stimo' 

relatively  soon  lire.  Some  are  more  resistant,  however,  itu 
are  others.    The  ile(JBn.rci1ei  may  be  continued  for  ten  minx"* 

At  a  refla  tires,  the  muscular  conUaclion  which  il  causes  un^ 
lo  become  less  inunte  and  let*  tiesdy.  The  rcblively  ripia 
onset  ol  fatigue  in  reBexcs  is  counicrhalanced  by  speedy  rtcovriT 
in  repose.  A  long  Oeiion-reflei,  when  from  fatiEue  it  h** 
become  weak,  tremulous  and  irregular,  >h-iU  recommence  aficr 
JO  seconds'  repose  with  almost  the  tame  vigour  and  slcadii>cs> 


ting  Ota: 


■pbya 


he  most  pan  are  not   under  »>lt>™ 
Lo  last  long.    Such  movements  are  tba 

1.  the  descent  of  ihc  diaphragm  in  breathing.  Ihe  wiihdii"" 
01  me  foot  or  Ihe  pinion  from  a  noxious  stimulus  or  ihe  n""'''' 
mem  of  the  eyelids  to  wash  off  a  panicle  touching  the  cotof>. 
in  all  these  no  very  prolonged  rellci  discharge  it  required.  TheM 
natural  movcmenls  lo  which  Ihe  artificially  provoked  itBtt" 
setro  to  correspond  do  not  demand  prolonged  motor  '"'"l^" 
or  when  ihey  do,  demand  it  in  ihylhmic  repetition  ■■'" 
intervening  pauses  which  allow  ic»c.  i  1 1  1 1 1 1 1 ' 
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K^fa  n»fiiKf.— But  tbere  *n  cnttln  nflna  wbidt  do 
ptniiC  for  long  periods  at  ■  sireich.  Thne  »re  reflei  postum. 
The  hind  limbi  of  the  "  ipinil "  frag  uaume  an  altitude  vhtcb  ii 
ntlci,  for  it  ecus  on  leveruce  of  the  iHereat  ipiniJ  roots. 
Thii  attitude  Is  one  of  flexion  at  hip,  knee  and  aukle,  resembling 
the  well-known  natunl  posture  of  the  frog  xs  it  squats  when 

moscla  exhibit  a  alight  but  penislenl  contraclloo.  This  is 
Men  wen  in  the  extensor  muscles  ol  the  knee.  These  Ionic 
tedexes  are  related  lo  aiiiludes.  In  the  dog  and  cat  they  are 
exhibited  by  those  muscles  whose  action  antagonises  gravity 
fn  postures  which  an  usual  fn  the  animal,  thus  the  extensors 
of  the  knee  and  hip  and  shoulder  and  elbow  are  in  tonic  con- 
traction during  standing.  The  reilei  arcs  concerned  in  reOcx 
' mtraction  of  inuscis  have  been 


octes 


h  Ihcir 


within 


^ight  steady  reRci 
TktSpixalRflla 


a  by  artifidi]  ii 


<lrc]<>/llKHiWJ:in».'-When(hesklnoflhe 
II mo  II  lumuiaieu  me  ilexfon-ican  already  deKIibcd  is  evoked. 
The  reflei  (s  eidled  by  nocuous  stimuU  such  u  a  piick  or 
squees  applied  to  (he  skin  anywhere  In  Ihc  limb,  but  molt 
easily  when  applied  10  the  foot.  Electrical  atlmull  wherever 
applied  evoke  the  saina  reBei.  Similuly  electtiol  ilimuli 
■Pitied  to  any  afleitnt  Bttn  of  the  limb  evoke  ihii  reflex. 
whether  the  afferent  nerve  be  from  akin  or  from  the  muitln. 
Since  the  reflex  always  provokes  excitation  of  the  lleior  miucles 
and  inhibition  of  the  eitengor  muscles,  the  mult  U  thai  central 
stimulation  ol  the  afferent  nerve  ol  a  flexor  muKb:  exciies 
ilBgonist  (reciprocal 


on),  1 


of  tl 


of  a 


extrnsor  mutde  inhibits 
gooiil  (reciprocal  innervation).  The  reflex  flexion  of  the  Ipse- 
Uteral  hind  limb  Is  commonly  accompanied  by  reflex  eatenston 
of  the  opposite  hind  limb.  If  the  reflex  spreads  to  the  fore 
limb,  it  produces  extension  of  Ihe  same  side  fore  litnb  with 
fiction  of  the  crossed  lore  limb  loineUiDet,  but  lometiiaes 
extension  of  both  fore  limbs. 

In  the  dog  and  eat  exlenuon  of  Ihe  ipseUteral  hind  limb 
can.  however,  be  excited  by  stimidalloo  nt  the  skin  is  three 
Uniled  regions.  One  of  these  la  the  lole  of  the  foot;  Miooih 
pressure  between  Ihe  pads  eicitei  *  strong  briei  extension. 
Tbii  is  called  the  eitensor  thrust.  Ii  is  iccooipaaied  by  a 
limilar  luddcn  brief  eitension  of  all  three  other  limbl.  This 
reBei  may  be  lelaled  to  the  action  of  galloping,  and  the  pres- 
■ure  which  eiciles  resembles  that  -which  the  weight  oE  Ihe  body 
bean  on  Ihe  pads  against  the  giound. 

The  two  other  regions  are  Ihe  ikin  of  the  front  of  the  groin 
tupplicd  by  Ihe  crural  branch  ol  the  gen1la<rursl  nerve,  and 
the  skJn  just  below  and  meiUl  to  the  bullock.  lleM  always 
cxdie  (he  eiiensor  muscles,  not  the  Suort.    They  may  be 

Riltiiti  ef  ikt  Ftri  Limb.—'ntM  tesemble  those  obtainable 
from  the  hind  limb.  The  ipselaleni  icHci  Is  flexion  at  shoulder. 
elbow  and  wrist.  The  contra  laural  (on  limb  at  the  same  lime  is 
extended  at  shoulder,  elbow  and  wrist.     When  Ihe  reflex  spreads 

bip,  knee  and  ankle,  that  of  Lhe  crossed  side  is  lomelimes  flexed 
It  hip.  knee  and  ankle,  but  lomeiimes  is  instead  eitended  at 
bip,  knee  and  aokle.  The  reflex  sometimes  spreads  10  the  neck. 
cau«ng  Ihe  head  lo  be  turned  (owaid  the  (ore  limb,  which  is  the 

Tkt  Sirakli  Xr/u.— This  has  alteidy  been  partly  described 
above.  The  area  from  which  it  can  be  exdled  by  appropriate 
stimulalion  is  •  large  one,  naniely,  a  fkld  of  skin  which  is  nme- 
what  saddic-ihapcd  having  its  greatest  width  trusvertely 
■craw  the  ibMihler*.    U  ulcDda  fnm  daw  behfaid  itac  ^nu 


back  to  the  Ma.  lie  stlrauU  wUcb  are  eflecthre  are  rubbing 
the  skin  or  lightly  pricking  it,  or  lightly  pulling  on  the  hairs:  alse 

inHrted  among  the  hairs  but  not  deeper  than  Ihei'  roots.     If 

right  hind  limb  is  flexed  at  hip  and  performs  the  rapid  scratch- 
ing  movement  described  above,  and  the  left  hind  limb  is  lhro*-o 
into  steady  exlenuon.  And  conversely,  when  the  stimulus  It 
10  Ihe  lell  ude  of  the  mid-line. 

Each  ol  these  reflexes  is  a  co-ordinate  reaction.  It  Is  seen, 
therefore,  that  throu^  the  medium  of  the  spinal  rord  the  body 
behind  the  head  has  at  command  a  certain  number  of  reflexes 
and  that  each  of  these  manages  the  skeletal  musculttuie  in  a 
co-ordinate  way.  It  will  also  be  dear  froni  the  lads  mentioned 
above  about  these  separate  reflexes  that  the  fidds  of  muscles 
worked  by  these  several  reflexes  it  lo  a  Urge  extern  connon  lo 
them  all.  Thus  Ihe  reflex  excited  from  lhe  tkin  of  the  righl  hind 
limb  acts  on  the  muacle*  of  that  Lmb  and  also  on  those  of  the 
three  other  limbs.  So  similarly  the  reflex  excited  from  the  left 
hind  limb,  and  from  each  fore  hmb.  Study  of  (he  In  let-relation- 
ship between  these  reflexes  shows  (hai  by  means  of  the  spinal 
cord  not  only  is  co-ordinate  action  of  the  muscles  ensured  for 
each  reflex,  but  thai  ibo  the  separate  reflexes  are  co-ordinated 
one  with  another. 

When  WE  eoRune  (he  reUtionship  IwldTng  between  Individual 
reflexes  we  find  that  some  revemlde  one  another  In  regard  to 
(heir  action  upon  1  particular  muscle  or  group  of  muscles.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  some  acl  in  opposite  ways  upon  a  particular 
muKlc  or  muscle  gronp.  In  onlcr  to  follow  Ihe  coordination 
effected  by  Ihe  spinal  cord  in  corresponding  reflexes  together 
we  have  lo  turn  lo  a  certain  feature  in  the  scheme  ol  consl  ruction 
ol  (he  nervous  syslem.  This  feaiure  is  embodied  In  what  is 
(ermed  the  principle  of  the  common  path. 

■jn  bchcttn  Rrfliits.—At  (he  commencetnenl  of  every 
receptive  neurone  extending  from  the  recefilivt 


surface  lo  the  « 


IS  tlie 


npulses  gcnnxiled  at 
se  whilhenoever  be  their  destination.  This  neurone  is'lfatrelote 
path  exclusive  Id  the  impulses  generaled  ■(  its  own  receptive 
Oint,  and  other  receplivt  points  than  its  own  cannot  emploj 
.  A  single  receptive  point  may  play  refleily  upon  quite  ■ 
umber  ol  diffeieni  effector  organs.  It  may  be  conneclcd 
irough  its  reflex  path  with  many  muscles  and  glands  in  many 
iflerent  regions.  Yet  all  its  reflex  am  spring  from  the  one 
ngle  shank  or  stem,  i.e.  from  (he  one  aflerent  neurone  which 
inducts  from  the  receptive  point  at  the  periphery  into  lhe 

But  at  the  termination  of  every  reflex  arc  we  find  a  final 
eurone,  the  ultimate  conduclive  link  to  an  ellecior  organ, 
nuscle  or  gland).     This  last  link  in  the  chain,  i.f.  lhe  motor 

nt  link  of  the  chain.  It  does  not  subserve  exclusively  impulses 
cneraled  al  one  tingle  receptive  source,  but  receives  impulses 
om  many  receptive  sources  situate  in  many  and  various  regions 
[  the  body.     It  is  the  rW'  paih  which  all  impulses,  no  matier 
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TO  emboitch  into  a  pMh  lemdiag  to  an  eBv 
31  fiail  pllh  is  aHnmon  to  all  receplivt  poi 
may  lie  in  the  body,  so  long  45  they  have 
leclor  organ  iu  qucalion.    Bdoic  fiiully  1 


.  ihythnu 


can  hardly 
modes  Of 
capable  ot 


impress  upon  it.  It  must  be  la  a  certain  degree  apeiiodic  If 
its  discharge  be  a  rhythmic  process,  as  from  many  considera- 

capableof  being  at  least  ashi^  as  thit  of  the  highest  frequency 
of  any  of  the  afferent  arcs  Ihal  play  upon  il;  and  it  must  be 
aUe  olu  to  reproduce  Ihe  characters  ol  tbc  slowest. 

A  second  consequence  is  that  each  refcplor  being  dependent 
'jr  final  communication  with  its  efTeelor  orgB 


udusiv 


withcc 


inolher 


of  the  common  path  by  various  receptors  using  it  lo  diJeraU  or 

quem  of  rellu  arcs  arising  in  recepton  not  only  ol  ill  own  [»l, 

effoiei    eff«t.    When  tno  receptors  are  slimulaled    limul- 

taneoualy,  each  ot  ihe  receptois  tending  to  evolie  leflci  action 

from  the  otic  labyrinlh,  olfactory  organs  and  eyes.     Thus,  if 

that  tor  its  a.d-tfr«t  employs  ihe  sime  final  common  path  but 

employs  it  to  a  diflercni  wy  from  Ihe  olhn,  one  refla  appears 

of  a  number  ol  motor  neurones  which  are  more  ur  less  bound  inlo 

wiibout  ihc  other.    -Die  rrault  is  Uu  reflex  or  Out  rrf«,  but 

not  the  tno  together. 

numlwr  can  all  be  brouf^t  together  as  a  groop,  because  \l't 

In  the  (imuUantous  correlation  of  refleies  some  refines  00m- 

all  In  their  course  converge  together  upon  this  motor  mcchBnism, 

Tliese  may  be  termed  allitd  rrftxa.  and  the  neural  »ics  which 

idatlon  with  rtsard  to  il.    They  are  in  regard  to  it  what  wtrt 

they  employ  oflied  arci.    On  Ihe  oiher  hand,  some  rcSetes,  as 

termed  above  "allied  "redeics. 

lion  of  "  allied  refiexes."    Suppoui  during  Ihe  Kratcb-rclla  ■ 

k  whole  group  ot  olhers.    These  reflexes  may  in  regard  to  one 

stimulus  be  appUed  to  the  foot  not  of  the  scraiching  side,  but 

or  the  opposite  side.    The  leil  leg.  which  is  executing  the  scialch- 

which  succeeds  in  inhibiiing  iis  oppooents  may  be  Uraed 

'  prepotent  "  for  Ihe  time  being. 

short  in  ils  movement  by  the  stimulation  of  Ihe  ri<*i  foM. 

AllUd  Rifiaa.---nt  action  of  the  principle  of  the  final  eom- 

aUhough  (he  stimulus  at  the  shoulder  to  provoke  ihe  scnlcb 

mon  paih  may  be  instanced  in  ri^ard  to  "  allied  art*  "  in  ibe 

•cratch-ieaei  as  follovs.    If.  while  the  scratch.reaci  is  being 

ID  the  rigbt  foot  will  temporaiiiy  inlerrupt  a  scratch- rellci,  M 

elicited  from  a  skin  point  at  Ihe  shoulder,  a  second  point  disunl 

will  cut  It  short  or  will  delay  ils  onset ;  which  il  docs  of  ibitf 

[o  mm.  from  the  other  point  but  also  in  the  receptive  fiiM  of 

depends  on  the  lime-relations  of  the  stimuli.     The  inbil>ii>°' 

of  SI 


.    This 


well  SI 


Ic  separatdy  to 


atimub,  though  each  una 
do  so  when  ap^^ed  both 
oveiiapiHng  spread  of  the  feeble  currcnli  about  the  sligmatic 
poles  of  Ihc  two  circuits  used.  Weak  ctKalnlaation  of  either  of 
tbclvoikb  poles  innub  ii.  Moreover,  iioccunwhen  localiied 
knecbaniol  slinuli  ate  used.  Il  therdore  seans  ihai  the  arcs 
from  the  two  points,  c.(.  Rit  and  R  have  such  mulualielalion 
that  reaction  of  one  ot  them  ranloices  reaction  ol  the  other, 
■a  judged  by  the  eflecl  on  Ihe  final  comlnon  path. 

This  rrinlorcement  is  really  an  instance  of  lummatlon  in  Ibe 
final  common  path.  So  also  is  tbe  effect  lo  which  Encr  has 
given  the  name  of  "babnimg'*  a  phenomenon  ol  frequent 
occurrence  in  reflex  reactions.  Suppose  a  iiimului  <A1  be 
apfditd  which  i*  too  weak  to  elicit  tbe  reflex  which  wen  il 
itioiifeT  it  could  evoke.  It  ii  found  that  a  second  stirnulu*  (B) 
also  of  itself  too  weak  to  evoke  ihe  reflex,  will  evoke  ihe  reflex 
if  appUed  at  a  ihorl  inteivsl  ifier  tbe  application  ol  (A).  The 
two  stimuli  sum  in  ihdr  effect  upon  the  final  common  palb. 
The  "  receptive  fidd  "  of  a  reflex  a  really  the  common  area  of 


number  ot  allied  ato.  And  reflexes  irimw 
arcs  commence  in  leceplive  fidds  even  widdy  apart  may  al» 
have  "  allied  "  relation.  In  the  bull»-si«nal  dog  stimulatioo 
of  the  outer  digit  of  Ihe  hind  foot  will  evoke  refiu  flexion  of  the 
leg,  and  slimulalioo  of  eadi  of  the  other  di^ils  evokes  prac- 
lically  the  same.Tefiex;  and  if  slimulslion  of  scveirtl  of  Ihesc 
points  be  simullimeously  combined  Ibe  same  teflci  as  a  icsull 
is  obtained  more  readily  than  if  one  only  of  thoe  points  i& 
stimuUted.    And  lo  these  slimuUlioni  n: 


of    1 


^deshJ   fi 


llimulatiDn  there  yields  by  ilsdf  fleiiOD  of  the 
and  unda:  the  simultaneous  itimulaiion  of  futc  and 
foot  the  fleiJOD  of  Ihe  leg  goes  on  as  before.  1 
peihapa  mote  reaily;  that  is,  the  several  individual  n 
hirmonize  in  Ihdr  eflecl  on  Ibe  bind  limb,  Furth 
these  may  be  added  simultaneous  iiimuhitiDn  of  the  ta 


coalesce  in  the 

tame 

las  shown  that 

inexci 

another's  react 

he  skin.    Tbui 

leflei 

passing  through  path 

he  same  mol(K  mech 

moniously  upo 

it. 

in  ol  the  hind  limb.    Eiira 
ing  difleienl  points  of  Ihe  central  ncrvaia 

I  originated  at  difleient  distant  points,  anil 

nism  (final  common  pilh]  and  act  hai- 
.ellex  arcs  from  widely  difleml  parts  ceo- 
lencc  harmoniously  into  Ihc  same  musile 
a  musde  of  the  knee  are  tbe  Utminia  li 


the  muscles  innervated  by  Ihe  reflex  mnSicting  with  il  is  vflT 
slight.  There  is  interfercoce  between  the  two  reflexes  and  ihi 
one  is  inhjbiied  by  the  oiher.  The  final  commen  palb  used  by 
the  lelt  scratcb-ieflex  is  also  common  to  Ihe  reflex  diciiablc 
from  the  right  foot.  This  latter  reflex  evokes  al  tbe  oppoa" 
(lell)  knee  extension;  in  doing  this  it  causes  Heady  excilaliond 
eilensor  neuKmts  ol  that  knee  and  steadily  inuihiu  ll* 
fleioi  neurone*.  Bui  the  sctalch-reflei  causes  rhythmic 
exdlalioiiof  IheSexorneuronea.  Therdore  these  fleioi  neunwo 
in  Ibis  conflict  lie  as  a  final  common  palb  under  Ibt  inBucnct 
of  Iwo  antagonistic  reflexes,  one  ol  which  would  eicile  Iheni  l> 
rhythmical  discharge  four  times  a  second,  while  ibe  other  wouu 
continually  reproa  til  discharge  in  Ihem.    There  )•  l*^  *J 


Ihes 


g  eflecl  predudo* 


progress  logdha,  and  Ihe  ■>,»  _  ■~-m.b  -—^.  , 

other's  taking  effect  at  far  at  Ihe  final  comnion  path  is  concetntd; 
and  the  prtciK  ioim  in  which  ibaLoccur*  dcpeods  peatly  " 
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the  tfrne-nlitlon)  of  tppliati^  of  the  two  stimuli  compeiirg 
sgiinn  esihoiher. 

Again,  If,  vbOt  slimulilion  o[  the  (kin  o[  the  shoulder  is 
evoking  ibe  straich-itflei,  ihe  skin  ol  the  hind  fool  of  the  isMf 

of  the  skin  of  the  hind  foot  by  iny  of  various  stimuli  thai  havi 
the  characler  ol  Ihrealening  the  pirt  with  damage  causes  the 
leg  to  be  flexed  drawjng  Ihe  foot  up  by  steady  maintained 
contract  on  o!  the  fleion  of  the  tnUe.  knee  and  hip.  In  this 
I  he  reaei  arc  s  (under  schematic  provisions  similar 
!  oned  in  regard  to  Ihe  Kralcli  reflex  schema) 


final  common  path,  FC.    The  motor  neurone  FC  is  a 

employ  the  same  effector  organ,  namely,  the  knee-flrtor,  and 
employ  it  by  the  common  medium  of  the  £nal  path  FC,  But 
(hough  (he  channels  for  hoih  retleies  embouch  upon  the  same 
final  common  path,  the  excitatory  flexor  edecl  speciEc  to  each 
diflers  strikingly  in  the  ivro  cases.  In  the  scratch -rellei  the 
flexor  effect  is  an  Inlermiltent  effect;  In  the  nod-ceplive  fleiion- 
rcflei  the  fleiot  eflecl  is  steady  and  maintained.  The  accom- 
panying ttacing  show*  the  result  of  conflict  between  the  two 
lelleiei.  The  one  reflex  displacei  the  other  at  the  common  path. 
Compromiie  Is  not  evident.  The  scratch-reflex  is  set  aside  by 
that  of  Ihe  nod-ceptive  arc  from  the  homonymous  foot.  The 
tiimulalion  which  prevlouriy  suHiced  to  provoke 


respect,  although  then 


id  these 


A  itiinulallon  of  the  loot  too  weak  It 


iBei  will  often  snffiee  to  completety  Entemipt,  of  cot  short,  or 
reveni  onset  ol,  the  scratch-reflex. 

The  kernel  ol  the  ioierterence  between  (he  homonymous 
llexion-reAcx  and  Ihe  sciatch-reflei  is  that  both  employ  Ihe  same 
nmon  path  FC  to  different  effect— Just  as  In  (he  iniei- 
belween  the  crossed  exiension-reflex  and  the  scraich- 
Evidenily,  Ihe  homooymous  Aeiion-reflei  and  the 
cnssed  extensloo-reflei  both  use  Ihe  same  final  common  path 
FC,  And  they  me  U  In  digrrml  rjttl.  The  motor  neurone  to 
Ihe  flexor  ol  Ihe  knee  being  taken  as  a  representative  oi  the 

Dm  disehai^ne.  Hence  if,  while  the  direct  fleikm-reflei  is 
progress,  Ihe  oosied  loot  Is  stimulated,  the  teflex  ol  Ihe 
lee-fleiot  b  inhibited.  The  crossed  extcnsion-reflei  Iherefore 
hihilj  not  only  the  scratch-reflex,  but  also  the  homonymous 

Further,  in  all  these  inlerferences  between  re Beiei  the  direction 
ken  by  Ihe  inhibition  is  rtHrriHt.  Thus,  the  scralch-rellci 
not  only  liable  to  be  inhibited  by,  but  is  itself  able  lo  bhibit 
Ihet  the  faomonymous  fleiion-rellex  or  the  crossed  extenslon- 
reSei;  the  homonymous  fleiion-reSei  is  not  only  capable  o(  being 
inhibited  by  (he  crossed  eilension-reflex,  but  conversely  in  its 
lum  can  inhibit  the  crossed  eitension-reflex.  These  inler- 
lerences  are  Iherefore  rever^ble  in  direction.  Certain  eonditiom 
delermlne  which  leflei  among  Iwo  or  more  competing  ones  shall 
'itain  mastery  over  the  final  common  path  and  thus  obtain 
ipressoo. 
Therefore,  In  regard  lo  the  final  common  path  FC,  the  reflexes 

another  way,  and  those  which  inhibii  It.  The  reflexes  com- 
is  stand  In  such  relition  to  reflexes  of 
ley  are  with  Ihem  "allied  reficics." 
Bnt  a  reflex  belonging  to  any  one  of  these  sets  stands  In 
h  relation  to  a  reflex  belonpng  to  one  of  the  other  sets 
thai  it  is  in  regard  to  the  lalier  an  "  anlagonislic"  reflex, 
^is  corrdallou  o(  reflexes  about  the  flexor  neurone  In  the 
:%,  so  that  some  refleies  ate  mutually  allied  and  some  are 
mutually  antagonistic  in  regard  to  Ihal  neurone,  may  serve  as  a 
paradigm  ol  the  correbtion  of  reflexes  abciit  every  fuial  common 
path,  <.(.  about  every  motor  nerve  lo  delelal  muscle- 
As  to  the  intimale  nature  of  the  mechanism  which  (bus,  hf 
summation  or  by  inltrference,  gives  co-ordination  whore  neu- 
rones converge  upon  a  common  path.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise. 

A  and  B  in  their  convergence  toward  and  implngcmenl  upon 
another  neurone  Z,  towards  wluch  they  conduct ,  do  not  make  any 
lateral  connexion  directly  one  with  (he  othei^-a(  least,  (here 
seems  no  clear  evidence  that  they  do.  It  seems,  then,  that  Ihe 
only  structural  link  between  A  and  B  is  neurone  Z  Ilself,  Z 
itself  should  therefore  be  Ihe  6eld  of  coalition  ol  A  and  B  if  they 
iransmil  "  allied  "  reflexes. 

argued,  from  the  morphology  of  Ihe  perikaiyon,  that 


St  fori 


al  poini 


lines  provided  by  the  neurone.  The  worli  ol  Ram6n-y-Caj.il, 
van  Gchuchten,  v.  Lenhossek  and  othen,  with  the  methods  of 
Golgi  and  Ehriich,  aublishes  a  a  concept  of  the  neurone  in 
general  Ihal  it  is  a  eonduclKe  unit  wherein  a  number  o<  branches 
(dendrites)  converge  towards,  meet  and  coalesce  in  a  single 
outgoing  stem  (aione).  Through  this  tree-shaped  structure 
the  nervous  impulses  flow,  like  the  walcr  in  a  Iiee,  from  roots  to 
stem.  The  conduction  does  not  normaUy  run  in  (be  nverae 
direction.  The  place  of  junction  of  the  dendrites  with  one 
another  and  with  the  axone  fs  commonly  Ihe  perikaryon.  This 
last  is  therefore  i  nodal  point  in  the  conductive  system-  But  it 
lodal  point  of  particular  tpiallty.    It  is  not  a  nodal  point 


It  is 


!  which  is  the  continuation  o(  them  nil, 
I  in  the  system  of  lines.    The  perikarj-on 

and  immediate  InduclloD  would  demand. 
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ly  weD,  tbenftm,  be  the  Etid  ol  ONtliUaii, 
:n  the  nimmaiiond  Uld  inductive  promsa 
noipludogy  ol  the  neunine  u  ■  Kbote  is 


piinciple  ol  the  c 


"  interfefence  "  the  qualionli  more 
diBicult.  Th«c  it  is  not  cleu  lb>t  the  Geld  of  inti«oaiim  is 
within  the  aeumDc  Z  itKlf.  The  Beld  nuy  be  syoapLir.  We 
have  the  dcmonstntioii  by  Versorn  that  the  intcrlcnace 
produced  by  A  >l  Z  foe  impubei  from  B  it  not  accompanied 
by  any  obvious  change  in  eicltabiliiy  of  the  biddcoI  Z.  Z.  i( 
ilidl  tbe  wat  o(  Inhibliian,  might  have  been  expected  to  ethibit 
Ibal  inhibliian  ihrougtaout  iu  eiienL  This,  as  tested  by  iu 
aione,  ii  don  not.  TlMre  ciist,  ii  is  tnie,  older  eiperimentt  by 
Uspcnsky,  BclmondD  and  Oddi,  &c.,  according  la  obich  the 
Ibmhold  of  direct  eiciLabiliiy  of  the  moior  cool  it  loirend  by 
itimulation  of  tbe  alFerent  mot.  Tbb  pointi  to  an  emnision 
ol  the  facilitation  cSert  (hnxigh  the  whole  m 
cimvenely  to  Vemoni'*  drmonunuion  foi  cent 
Vnworn'a  eiperiment  and  its  result  is  veiy  clear 

which  might  be  altiibuUble  Ihcir  mutual  influ 
oibcr'i  leactions.  But  if  we  admit  tbe  conu 
above,  that  11  the  neiui  betiieen  A  an 
synapse  A  Z,  and  aimilacly  bclweea  B  and  Z,  > 
"  "     '  *  '   »  of  jeparalion,  a  mei 


inhibiiioi 
It  leads  I 


le  Z  might  beeipnled  t< 
rane  11  al!  of  tbe  tynapio,  sii 
common  to  all  IhoM  membram 


neurones  A,  B,  C, 
other  cdtaleraJ  i 


uroncs.    In  hi 
Z  induced  by 


iih  this  is  Ibe  aptead 

A  playing  upon  II,  in 
cius  with  the  other 


path   from   iiibuta 


namely,  the  dcienninaiion  of 
cotidilioned    by    four    [acton 


•,  [elali 


s  at  synapses  A  Z. 
—The  formation  of  a  I 


ver  the  common  piLh,  is  largely 
ity  <A  atunulus,  and  the  func- 
ji  two  forms,  one  of  which  has 


liona]  species  of  the  refln. 
I.  The  first  of  ibew  oci 
already   been    considered,    namely,    tmmetiaii    iRduiuM.     it 
.  ii   •    form    of    "  hihnung."     The    itimulu)    which 

ua'iln  ciciles  a  [tSei  lends  by  ceniral  spread  10  fadlitale 
and  loirer  (be  throbold  for  rcBeics  allied  to  that 
which  ll  paniculatly  e<cilea.  A  coniieUaiion  of  tefleiM  thus 
tends  10  be  formed  which  reinforte  each  other,  so  thnl  Ike  leflei 
is  supported  by  allied  accessory  tefleiea  or  if  tbe  prepotent 
stimuius  shifia,  allied  arcs  are  by  the  mduction  particularly 
prepared  to  be  responsive  10  It  or  toa  similar  sllffiLlus. 

tendency  bi  the  eampeiiiion  between  aflerent  arcs  is  to  fortify 
tbe  reSca  just  cataUished,  or,  tf  tnuouiion  occur,  to    favour 


ilion  lo  an  allied  rafln.    Iranediitc  Indactloo  xoni 

n  with  highest  intensity  at  the  outset  of  a  reflei,  01 


m  of  spinal  inducticu 


1  the  n 


ne  of  the 


!?ecl  opposite 


n,  exemplified  by 
effect  is  (otlowed  by  a  teboudd  atlcr- 

liibiloiy  (Ciskell).  Tbe  urae  thing  ii 
hvious  in  various  iniiancet  0!  Ihe  reciprocal  inhibition  of  the 
»nal  centres.  Thus,  if  the  crossed-eatension  reflex  of  the  tiinb 
I  the  "  ^nal  "  dog  be  elicited  at  regutar  intervals,  aay  once  ■ 
itnule,  by  a  carefully  adjusted  electrical  stimulus  of  defined 


witbn 


as  we  have  seen,  Jariit  Ibe  flexion 
inhibited  :  afia  Ihe  11eiian-re' 
evidently  in  a  phase  ol  exalte 
presents  obvious  analogy  10  \ 
ness  be  regarded  aianilogoust 
and  visual  darkness  analogoui 


lei.  Tlie  intercalated  aeilan-reflei 
aflercoming  eltension-reltcies,  and 
lier-diKhirge.  Thta  effect  may 
ihing,  through  four  or  five  minutes, 
reSeies  al  successive  Intervals.     Now, 


n  the  ei 


lexpenmf 


a  whitl 


_  .    _.__ as  visual  »ller*ffecl 

grey  image  surrounded  by  a  bright  ring  (Hering'a  "Licbihol"). 
This  bright  ring  hot  [or  its  spinal  equivalent  the  discharge  fniia 
the  adjacent  reciprocally  corrrlaled  spinal  centre.  The  eulia- 
tion  aliei-eHeci  may  ensue  with  such  inlensiiy  that  simple  ds- 
continuance  of  Ihe  tlimulus  maintaining  one  reilei  li  iiBmediaidJ 
followed  by  *' spontaneous"  appearance  of  Ihe    antagonisiic 


rectly  it; 


dbya 


risual  "  Lichihof."    To  ibis  signal  ii 
cmied,  seem)  atiribuuWe  a  phenome 


eiallatian  of  tbe  ai 


and  Ihis  ev 


commonly  met  in  ^ 
tained  by  very  pn- 
:n  frequenity  brolw 


Ltely  followed  by  contraction  of  ittia. 
XHind  exallaUon  fallowing  on  inhibiiiw 

I    •rrvF       Tlir    •lu-illaH    "'  nirk-tiinC 


n  of  the  "  spiiial  " 


m  altemati 
.  on  holdinf 


imulua  the  steppini 


its  limbs  hang  pendent. 

skin  of  Ihe  lail.    On  ccsaiion  of  thi 

before.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  amplilude  of  the  ""«■ 
mcnt,  but  the  writer  has  also  seen  tbe  rhythm  quickened  even 
by  Jo  %  of  tbe  Irequence. 

This  ifier-iocreise  might  be  explicable  in  either  of  two  «'!» 
'  raightbeduetotbemerereposeol  the  reflex  lentie,  Ihe  rcpc* 


intre  as  lo  strengthen  its  lubeequent  action 
d  al  repose  oblained  by  simply  supporting  'f' 
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■tUnnloi  itbtt  Mrtuh  ol  the  Up-lrmn  nndtt  gniUy—iM  dM 
foUomd  by  tflec-incnuc  of  the  rRu. 

Or  the  after-lncnaae  might  rcsuLt  frora  (he  inhlbLtlon  beiD^ 

be  the  caa.  The  &Itcr-increaH  oocun  even  when  both  hind 
limbs  tie  puively  liEled  (ram  betow  during  Ihe  whole  duntion  of 
the  iohibitory  stimulus  ipplied  to  the  ItiL  It  is  (he  df  ptvoiion  of 
inhibition,  snd  not  the  OKie  freedom  from  an  exciting  stimulus, 
thai  induces  a  liter  superaoivlly.  And  the  reflei  inhibition 
oE  the  knee«itensot  by  stimuUtion  of  the  cenml  end  of  its  own 
nerve  is  especially  fallowed  by  mariied  tebound  to  superactivity 


y  virtue  of  this  quial  cenlraM,  therefore,  the  otena 
I  piedispoH*  to  and  miy  iclually  ioducc  t,  9eiion-re 
converaely  the  neiioo-ieflei  piedi^oset  to  and  may  iclu 
ice  ao  eitcnsion-reflei.  Thii  procew  b  qualified  to  pli 
in  linlung  refleiet  together  in  1  co-oidiuite  stquetic 
esBive  combination.  II  a  rtflel  arc  A  during  il) 
rily  temporarily  checlu  thai  o(  la  ojipoied  rcBex  an 
u  I  iobsequenc  retult  Inducn  in  arc  B  a  phase  o(  grc 
Lability  and  capacity  for  dischiije.  It  piedisposa  the  sf 
n  for  a  second  reflei  opposite  io  charactet  to  its  owi 
icdiale  anccesEion  to  itself.    The  writer  haj  elsewhere  poii 


peculiMPn 

mine 

»"  In  pro- 

longed  spinal  nut 

11  is  significant  that  Ihey 

are  u«uJly 

rt  with  ease 

^m 

at  passive  mechanical  in 

Iheal 

mating  mov 

in  progrejB.    It  Kcms  Ih 

at  each  step 

of  the 

reiki  movcm 
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reflei  would  thus  not  < 


;  and  pn^uluve  ei 

In  such  reflci  se 

nly  he  the  means  o 


irc  ol  the  next  rcRei  10  react  [o  the  stimul 
'  even  indoee  the  reAea  without  eatemol  1 
be  reflex  "  stepping  "  of  the  "  spinal "  dog  does  go 
ilhoui  sn  alinul  ikin  Minibus:  it  will  continue  ■ 
ig  is  held  in  the  air.     The  cat  wiJki  well  when  anaesthetic  i 


Each  reRci  n 


at  o(  ils 


iKl".  Join' 

&c.  This  probably  reinforces  the  reflei  in  progress.  Tlie 
RAex  obuinable  by  Kimulition  o(  the  aBerent  neive  of  the 
Bene  muidn  ol  the  knee  utiles  those  mmdct  10  contraction 
and  inhlbiti  Iheir  uilogimiBtia:  the  lefln  obtainable  from  the 
aflereni  nerve  oi  the  nlenior  muscles  ol  (be  knee  eidle*  the 
flcxon  and  inhibilt  their  antagonisticm, 

Whne  a  reilei  by  spinal  induction  tends  lo  eventually  bring 
about  ihe  opposed  reflei,  the  process  ol  spina]  indoction  it 
Iherefore  probably  reinforced  hy  the  operation  of  any  reflex 
generated  in  the  movement.     This  nnild  help  r         ''    ' 


that 


a  "  spini 


imai. 


jenerate  in  ii»  piogtcM  a  number  of  lunhei 
a  shower  of  ccntrigiclal  Impulaea  from  thi 
joint!  into  (he  spinal  cord.     Squecting  o 


■ligbl  be  expected,  tbeteion.  ol  ilseU  u  ioiUol*  1 


Yet  01 


and  that  KCondarOy  (0  inlliate  lurther  atlD,  and 


.  ol  It 


-reSex  the  whole  tefln  comrt  usually  a 
to  an  end.  The  scralch-reflei,  even  when  violently  pro- 
voked, ceases  usually  within  two  seconds  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  external  stimulus  thai  provoked  it- 

We  have  as  yet  no  salisFictoiy  explanation  of  this.  But  we 
remember  that  such  reflexes  are  intercurrent  reactions  breaking 
in  on  a  condition  ol  neural  equlbbrium  ilscll  rrflci.     The  suc- 

which  brings  the  movingpsrti  back  Bgab  to  the  original  position 
ol  oquilihrium. 

1.  Another  condition  influencing  the  issue  of  competition 
between  refleiesof  diflercnt  source  for  possession  of  one  and  the 
same  final  common  palb  is  falipie.    A  spinal  reRex      r^ibn^ 

becomes  weaker,  and  may  cease  attogelbcr.  This  decline  is 
progressive,  and  takee  place  earlier  In  some  kinds  ol  reSeiel  than 
it  does  in  others.  In  the  "  spinal  "  dog  the  scnich-reflex  under 
ordinary  circiimstaiicea  iiia  much  more  [ajBdly  Ihao  doet  the 

A  reflex  as  it  tires  rfmws  other  ebanges  beudet  decline  In 


I  ihe  Ir 


jbservationa  has  olien  been  al 
jl  greater  tremor  lend  lo  alt  emale  with  phiKs  ol  improve 
:raci;on  as  indicated  by  some  regain  of  oiTKinal  eiteni  of 
>f  limb  and  diminished  tremor.  Apart  from  Ihcse  partial 
rscenl  recoveries  the  decline  is  progressive.  Laier,  the  tt 
'  riel  periods  of  som 


.ion  bye. 


ol  til 


ji  recur  more  and  more.     Finally,  n 
'      I9  all  thai  remains.    It 


not  the 


latigue  of  the  fleiion-reflci  they  contract  no  longer  for  that 

employs  Ihem. 

Similar  tctults  are  furnished  hy  the  scratch -reflex,  with  certain 
difference!  in  accord  with  ihe  peculiar  characicr  ol  its  individual 
charge.  One  ol  these  latter  is  the  feature  that  the  individual 
heats  of  the  >CTaIth-reRci  usually  become  slower  and  lollow  each 

somewhat  regular  groups.  The  beats  may  disappear  altogether 
faiashoit  time,  and  then  Ion  short  time  reappear,  the  stimulus 
continuing  all  the  vbiie.  Here,  again,  the  phenomena  are  not 
referable  to  the  muscle,  for  when  excited  through  other  reflex 
channels,  or  through  its  motor  nerve  directly,  Ihe  mu^le  ^owa 
its  contraction  will.  Part  ol  Ihe  decline  of  these  reflexes  under 
electncalstimtjlalionin  the"spinnl  "dogmayheduetoTeduciion 
of  Ihe  intensity  of  the  siimulua  ilsell  by  physical  polariiation. 
That  does  not  account  in  the  main  lor  the  above  described 
eSects.  TTie  graphic  record  of  latigue  of  the  flexion  ol  the 
scratch-reflex  obtained  by  tuntinued  makankat  stimulation 
does  not  appreciably  differ  from  that  yielded  under  electrical 
stimulation.  The  different  q>eed  ol  the  decline  due  10  fatigue 
proceeds  chancteristically  in  different  kinds  of  icflei,  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  reflex  under  different  phyiiologicnl  condilions,  t.f, 
"  spinsl  shock  '^•.  this  indicates  its  dcterminalian  by  other 
lacton  than  electrical  polariiation,  Polariaalion  has  in  a  num- 
ber ol  cases  been  deferred  as  far  ta  possible  by  using  equalised 
allemaie  shock*  applied  in  opposite  direct  ions  through  the  same 
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>t  apot,  but  dMS  not  ito^rilcale  the  kSch 
iDunding  fikin.  The  icAex  is*  when  (iicd 
out  to  itiniuli  at  that  &pot|  easily  obtamabLe  by  tlimulatian  mo 
or  mare  cenlunetrs  away.  This  ii  seen  with  either  mechaniul 
oi  elecliical  Uimuli.  When  the  (pot  itimulated  second  ia  dose 
to  the  one  tired  out,  the  reflex  show*  lorae  degree  of  fatigue,  but 
not  that  degree  obtaining  for  the  originil  spot.  This  Iiligue 
may  be  a  ioul  fatigue  of  the  nerve-ending  in  the  spot  ol  akin 
fijimulalcd,  to  which  in  experimenta  making  use  of  electric 
tlimulj  some  polatization  may  be  added.  Yet  its  local  character 
does  not  a1  ail  necessarily  imply  its  reference  to  the  ikin.  It 
may  be  the  ejipression  of  a  spatial  arrangement  in  the  central 
organ  by  which  leflci  arcs  arising  in  adjacent  receplors  aie 
paitially  confluent  in  theii  Bm>niach  toward  the  hnal  common 
path,  and  ace  the  more  confluent  the  closer  together  lie  their 
points  of  Drij[ir  in  the  receptive  field.  The  resemblance  between 
the  distribution  of  the  incidence  of  thia  fatigue  and  that  of  the 
spalial  summation  previously  described  argues  that  the  seat  of 
the  fatigue  is  intraspinal  and  central  more  than  peripheral  and 
cutaneous^  and  that  it  affects  the  afferent  part  of  the  arc  inside 
the  spinal  cord,  probably  at  the  first  synapse.  Thus,  its  ind- 
dente  at  the  synapse  Ra — Pi 


isfjiras 


c  know  then 


The  local  fatigue  of  a  spinal  rcflt 
with  remarkable  speed,  to  judge  by  observations  tm  the  refleaes 
of  tbelimbsof  the"  spinal'*  dog.  A  few  seconds' remisilon  of  the 
•timutus  suffices  lor  marked  though  bcompletc  lestoratioa  of 

reffei  even  during  the  stimulation  under  which  the  waning  and 
disappearance  of  the  reOei  occurred.  The  eiciling  stimulus 
has  usually  in  such  cases  been  of  rather  weak  intensity..  In  the 
writer's  experience  these  spinal  lefleies  fade  out  sooner  under  a 
weak  Uimulus  than  under  a  strong  out.  This  seeming  paiadoa 
indicates  that  under  even  feeble  inteniitiea  of  stimulation  the 
Uiieshold  of  the  leution  gradually  rises,  and  that  it  rises  above 
Ihe  threshold  value  of  the  we«ker  stimulus  before  it  reaches  that 
of  a  stronger  stimulus-  The  scratch-reflex  which  has  ceased  to 
be  elicited  by  a  weak  stimulua  is  immediately  evoked — often 
without  any  «gn  of  iatigue  in  its  motor  leapoose — by  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  applied  at  the  same  electrode. 
The  occurrence  ol  fatigue  earlier  under  the  weaki 
tb*D  UDdcT  the  stronger  also  shows  that  the  fatigue 
under  the  weaker  itlmulua  may  often  be,  relatively 
f  rwfHcf iM  bJ  Ju  Holioai  Jiscliargi,  giealn  than  when  a  stronger 
■limulus  is  employed.  Thb,  which  has  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  writer's  obieivaiionj  oo  the  leg  of  the  "spinal" 
dog,  if  obtaining  widely  is  leBei  actions,  bas  evident  practical 
importance. 

it  i&  easy  to  avoid  in  some  degree  the  local  fatigue  associated 
with  cadtalion  of  the  Kratcb-reflca  from  one  sin^e  spot  in  the 
■kin  by  taking  advantage  of  the  qiatial  summation  of  Uimuli 
applied  >l  diffecenl  points  in  the  receptive  heliL.  When  this  was 
dime,  a  curious  t«tdt  met  the  writer.  The  provocation  of  the 
tclSH  bas  been  made  through  ten  separate  points  in  the  receptive 

and  the  point  next  to  it  being  about  four  centimetles.     Each 
point  u  stimulated  by 


1  second.  When  this  is  done  a  sei 
it  elicited,  and  continues  longer  than  i 
M  the  same  interval,  not  tg  succeedii 
le  point.    Thus  th 
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llKre 


ceasing  under  inbibitir 
change  in  the  frequency  of  tepetition  of  the  beats,  ot  in  the 
duration  o(  the  individual  beats.  The  reOex  ceaaing  under 
fatigue  is  seen  lo  show  a  slower  rhythm  and  a  sluggish  course 
for  the  latter  beats,  especially  for  the  terminal  ottes. 

Aniong  the  signs  of  fatigue  of  ■  leBex  action  ate  several  sug- 
gesting that  in  it  the  command  over  the  £oal  common  path 
exercised  for  the  time  being  by  the  tsceptors  and  afleient  path 
in  action  becomes  less  strong,  less  Mady  and  lea*  accunidy 
adjusted.  Under  prolonged  excilatioB  theil  bold  upon  the  fin^ 
conuDOii  patli  beoima  loosened.  This  view  b  supported  by 
the  fact  that  its  connexion  with  the  final  commun  path  is  theg 
mote  easily  cut  shnrt  and  ruptured  by  other  rival  arcs  competing 
with  it  for  the  final  comtaaa  path  in  question.  Tbc  sciatch- 
reOei  toterrupts  the  Seiian-teflei  more  readily  when  Ibe  latter 
is  tired  out  than  when  it  is  fregb. 

In  the  hind  limb  of  the  "  B(iinal "  dog  the  eitentor-Ihrusl  is 
inelicitable  during  the  flexiou-reflei.  Hiat  is  to  say,  when  (he 
flexion-reflei  a  evoked  with  fair  or  high  intensity  the  writer  hai 
never  succeeded  in  evoking  the  exteruor-thiust,  though  the 
flexed  posture  of  the  limb  is  itself  a  favouring  circumstanci  lot 
the  production  of  the  thrust  if  the  flexiaa  be  a  paadve  ooe.  But 
when  the  fleiioa-reflei  is  kept  up  by  appnqiiiale  atimulatioD 
of  a  sinf^e  point  over  a  prolanged  time,  so  thai  it  abows  fatigue, 
the  extensor-thrust  become*  again  elicitoble.  Ita  dicilabihty 
is,  then,  not  trgujar  nor  fadk,  but  it  does  become  oblainaUe. 
usually  in  quite  feeble  degree  at  fint,  later  mote  poweriuUy. 
In  other  words,  it  can  dispones*  the  rival  reflex  from  a  commas 
path  when  that  lival  fs  fatigued,  though  it  cannot  do  so  when 
the  rival  action  i>  fresh  and  powerful. 

Again,  the  crossed  eiCeosioD-reflex  csuuoi  inhibit  (be  ic&eiioo 
of  the  flexor-reflex  under  ordinary  rircumstancea  if  the  inlemilT 
of  the  stimulation  of  the  competing  ara  be  s^proxiniatdy  etjual; 
but  It  can  do  to  when  the  flexioa-reflex  is  tiled. 
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receptors.  It  prevents  lodg  contir 
path  by  any  one  reflex  of  considerable  intensity.  It  favours  the 
receptors  taking  turn  about.  It  helps  to  ensure  serial  variety 
of  reaction.  The  organism,  to  be  succeuful  in  a  nnUion-^ded 
environment,  must  in  its  reaction  be  many  sided.  Were  it  not 
for  such  so-called  fatigue,  an  organism  might,  in  regard  (o  its 
receptivity,  develop  an  eye,  or  an  ear,  or  a  mouth, «  ■  hand  or 
leg,  but  it  would  hardly  devdop  the  marvellous  congeries  of  all 
those  various  sense-organs  which  11  la  actually  fotind  to  possets. 

The  loosening  of  the  hold  upon  the  cmnmnp  path  by  so-esUed 
fatigue  occurs  also  in  path*  other  than  those  leading  to 
muscle  and  effector  organs.  If  instead  of  moloi  effect*  sensual 
arc  exiniined,  analogous  phenonena  ait  observed.  A  viaoal 
image  is  more  readily  inhilnted  by  a  competing  image  in  the 
same  visual  hdd  when  ft  ha*  acted  for  some  time  than  when  it 
is  first  perceived  (W.  Macduugall). 

One  point,  on  a  priori  grounds,  i*  a  natural  coroOary  from  tbc 
'*  prindpleol  the  common  path,"  as  indicated  by  tlie  experimental 
finding  relative  to  the  incidence  ol  fatigue.  The  reflex  airs, 
each  a  duin  of  neurones,  converge  in  Ibeir  rourae  so  as  lo 
Impinge  upon  and  conioin  in  links  (neurones)  common  to  whole 
varied  group* — in  o(her  word*,  they  conjcin  (o  camman  path. 
This  arrangement  culminate*  in  the  convergence  of  many 
separately  arising  arcs  in  the  final  effercnl-rool  neurone.  This 
neurone  thus  forms  the  tnurutnent  for  many  different  reOei  arc* 
and  act*.     It  i*  nwontive  4o  tbem  la  various  rhyihn  and  w 


a  be  rdalaely  imdiJatigaUe.    It 


pilh  dungs  bands  and  puoa  from  one  master  to  another.     A 

''""^  (upenosien  of  one  reflu  by  tlia  next  Of  all  Uie 
conditKHU  detcnnining  vhlch  one  of  competing  lefleies  fthall  for 
the  lime  being  reign  over  *  final  conunon  pK-tb,  tbe  vOanity  of 
Kvtion  of  the  aSerHit  aic  ilseli  teUtively  to  IkU  of  iu  rivals  is 
probably  the  nioit  poweifuL  An  «fieient  uc  that  strongly 
uimulatcs  is  caclitis  faiibai  more  likdy  to  capture  the  common 
pACh  than  is  one  exdled  feebly-  A  stimulus  can  only  establish 
i\i  leBn  and  inhibit  an  opposed  one  if  it  have  intensity.  Tliis 
expluns  why,  in  oidcj  to  produce  examples  of  ^inal  inhibition, 
recoune  has  so  frequently  bees  made  in  past  times  to  dratii 
Aimiiii.  A  strong  stimulus  will  inhibit  a  reflex  in  progroa, 
although  a  weak  one  will  fiiL  Thus  in  Golti's  inhibition  of 
inicturition  in  the  "  qiinal "  dog  a  Jorciitt  u^fueze  of  the  tail 
vijl  do  it,  but  not,  in  the  proent  writer's  experience,  a  weak 
squeeze.     So,  likewise,  any  condition  which  raises  the  eidlability 

other  telliics,  just  as  it  would  if  it  were  excited  by  a  strong 
stimulus.  This  ii  much  as  inlheheait  of  the  Tunicate.  There 
the  prepotent  spot  whence  Harts  the  lyslole  tits  from  tims  to 
lime  at  one  end  and  from  time  to  time  at  the  other.  The  pre- 
potent  region  at  one  end  which  usually  dominate*  (he  common 
path  is  from  time  lo  lime  displaced  by  local  increase  of 
ticitabilily  at  the  other  under  local  distension  of  the  blood- 
In  judging  of  intennty  of  stimuloitbesftuatlonof  the  stimulus 
in  the  receive  field  of  the  reflex  has  to  be  remembered.  One 
and  the  same  physical  stimulus  will  be  weak  if  apphcd  near  the 
(dge  of  the  ileld,  though  ■Uosg  if  ai^ed  to  the  focus  of  the 
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field. 

Ciosied  reSeies  are  usually  less  easy  t 
ol  obtoinmenl,  and  lt*s  intense  than  an 
nquently  we  find  crouid  telleics  usuall; 
and  iqiLicnl  by  direct  lefleis  than  an 
former.  Thus  the  crossed  siei:q)iBg-tefl[ 
the  scratcb-redex,  though  its  stimulus  be 
-    ■    -ouglilhe  -      ■     ■    ■ 


But  the  icven 
Agiin,   Ihe 


'  provoke,  less  reliable 
direct  lefieiea.  Con- 
more  easily  inhihitetl 
Ihew  latter  by  those 
;  it  easily  replaced  by 
:oatinued  all  the  lime, 
.  a  very  potent  tefler- 
ir  with  suitably  adjusted  Intensity  of 

ex  of  the  dog's  leg  is,  tihen  fully 
ucveiDpeo^  accompameo  t>y  extensita  in  the  opposite  leg.  This 
crossed  extensor  movement,  though  often  very  vigorous,  msy  be 
eoiuidercd  as  an  accessory  and  weaker  part  of  the  whole  reflex, 
■>i  which  tlie  prominent  part  is  flexion  of  (he  horaoaymous  limb. 
When  the  fleiion-reHex  is  elicltable  poorly,  as,  for  instsnce,  in 
■pinal  shock  or  undei  fatigue  or  weak  eiciution,  the  crossed  ex- 

not  appear.  But,  where  the  fleoDn-reBei  is  well  developed, 
if  not  merely  one  but  ttlh  feet  be  stimulated  simultaDeouily 
Mth  stimuli  of  [aiily  equal  intensity,  steady  fleiion  at  knee, 
bip  and  ankle  results  in  ieA  limbs,  aod  eiteusion  occurs  in 
neither  limb.  The  om(raUteral  part  of  each  reflei  is  inhibited 
by  (he  homolateral  flexion  of  each  reflei.  In  other  words,  the 
more  Intense  part  of  each  reflex  obtsins  possession  of  the  final 

reilei.  But  if  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli  ap[JiRl  to  the  right 
atid  left  feet  be  not  closely  enough  balanced,  the  crossed  extent 
•ion  of  the  reflex  excited  by  thi 


transference  of  control  of  the  final  common  path  FC  from  0' 
■Eerenl  arc  to  another  is  rewn'Mf.  The  direction  of  the  trai: 
iTence  can  caefrrli  ^ribui  be  easily  governed  by  making  ti 
simiulatien  of  this  rcceptoi  or  ihit  receptor  the  Sierc  intern 


lining  wbellKr  a  reflex  i 


of  the  con^ct 


between  rival  reflexes  seems  the  funclloBs]  qxdi 
Reflexes  inltiatid  from  a  species  of  receptor  ^pa-  tfmhtil 
ratus  that  may  be  termed  luci-utUK  apfiear  to  Mfci. 
particularly  doounate  the  majority  of  tbo  final  common  pstia 
issuing  from  the  spinal  cord.     Id  the  limpln  sensations  ne 

there  can  ba  disthiguished  those  of  touch,  of  cold,  of  warmth 
and  of  pain.  The  adequate  stimuli  for  the  first-mentianed 
threeoftheaearecertainly different;  rnechanicalstimuh, applied 
above  a  certain  speed,  which  defwitl  beyond  a  mtam  degree 
Ihe  resting  contour  of  the  skin  surface,  seem  to  constiiule 
adtqHGie  stimidi  for  touch.  Similsriy  the  cooling  or  raising  of 
the  local  temperature,  whether  by  ihnmat  conduction,  radia- 
tion, &c,  arc  adtquole  for  the  cold  and  wanijth  sensations.  The 
organs  for  these  three  sensations  have  by  stigmatic  stimuli  been 
traced  to  separate  and  discrete  tiny  spots  in  Ihe  skin.  In  legud 
lo  skin-pain  it  ia  held  by  competent  observets,  notably  by  V. 

Specj£c '  nsve-enciiagB.  In  evidence  of  this  it  is  xttged  thai 
mechanical  stimuli  applied  at  certain  jriaca  excite  smsalions 
which  from  tbek  very  threshold  upward  possess  uDptouanlnesa, 
and  as  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  d  increased,  culminate 
ia  "physical  pain."'  Hie  sensation  excited  by  a  medianica] 
stimulus  applied  to  a  touch-spot  does  not  evoke  pain,  however 
intensely  applied,  so  long  as  the  ilimulation  is  confined  to  the 
touch-spot.  The  threshold  value  of  mechanical  stimuli  for  (ouch- 
spots  is  in  general  lower  than  itisf«  pain-spots;  andconvencly 
the  threshdd  value  of  electrical  stimuli  for  toncb-spota  is  in 
general  higher  than  it  is  for  the  spots  yielding  pain.  SimiUily  it 
i>  said  thai  stimulation  of  a  cold  spot  or  of  a  warm  spot  does 

lions  of  painful  quality.  But  pain  caa  be  eidted  not  only  by 
strong  mechanical  stimuli  and  by  electrical  stimuli,  but  1^ 
cold  sad  by  warmth,  though  the  threshold  value  of  Iheie 
latter  stimuli  is  higher  for  pain  than  for  arid  and  warm  spoil, 
li  these  observaiioiis  prove  correct  there  exist,  thcRfoic, 
numerous  ^ledfic  cutaneous  netve-fibiei  evoking  pain- 

A  difficulty  here  ia  that  sensory  nerve-endings  are  usually 
provided  with  sense  organs  which  lower  their  threshold  for 
stimuli  of  one  particular  kind  while  raising  it  (or  stimuli  of  all 
other  kinds;  but  these  pain-endings  in  the  skin  setm  almost 
equally  exdled  by  stimuli  of  such  diflerent  mtMles  as  mechanical, 
thermal  conductive,  thermal  nriiant,  chemical  and  electrical. 
That  is,  they  appear  andalhi  receplon.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marited  Ihal  these  agents,  r^aided  as  ncilaats  of  ikin-f»iD, 
have  all  a  certain  cbaiactet  m  mmmon,  oamdy  lbs,  that  they 
become  adequaie  aa  excitants  nf  pain  when  they  are  of  such 
intensity  as  threoiau  damage  ia  the  skin.    And  we  may  note 

applied  10  oaked  nerve  diruiiy.  Now  there  an  cotain  skin 
surfaces  tmm  which,  accorduag  to  mest  observers,  piln  Is  the 
only  species  of  sensation  tbst  <an  be  evoked.  This  is  alleged, 
for  instance,  of  the  surfsfe  of  the  cornea — a  modified  piece  of 
skin.  The  histology  of  Ihe  cnmea  reveals  in  its  epithelium 
nervfrendings  of  but  one  nmpholagical  kind;  that  is.  the  ending 
by  naked  nerve-hhrils  that  pass  up  among  Ihe  epithelial  cella. 
Similar  nerve-endings  exist  also  fn  the  epidetmis  generaliy- 
It  may  therefore  be  1'  ' 
pain  are  ftec  naked  n 
highly  evolved  specialixed  end-oigan  in  cotmexfon  with  them 
may  CCE^ain  (bar  fairly  equal  amenabihty  to  an  unusually 
wide  range  of  difleient  Itinda  of  aiinuiH-  T"*<**'^  of  but  one 
kind  of  stimulus  being  their  adequate  excitant,  they  may  be 
regarded  aa  adapted  to  a  whole  group  of  exdtants.  a  group  of 
excitants  which  has  in  rdation  to  the  organism  one  feature 
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Utility  to 

■arious  kind) 

f  mechHiiol  and 

nthrr 

a  world  beset 

with  dangm  amid  which  the  indi' 

dual 

have  to  win 

their  way  in  tl 
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we  amy  ngard  dscdoiu  ittmuli  u  put  ot  >  nonnil  itila  ot 
tSaits.  It  don  not  letm  impiobibk,  ibeieloK,  ihit  ihtic 
■hould  under  leleclive  uUptltlon  UUcta  to  the  skin  i  »-to4ay 
Ittcific  lotsi  »/  iu  sm  iaJHiUs.  Al  pqrchical  sdjunct  to  the 
leACtioiu  tii  that  apparatus  wc  hod  a  atroni  displcanrable 
effective  quality   in   the  Knulioni  they  evolie.     This   may 


J  lor 


Tudimentary  kind,  i 
perilously  frilical  ' 
tpecicL     In  other 

history  of  udmal 


c  b«n 


urds,  il 


i!e  have  been  tuScicntly  [requenl  in  reUiioi 

Lportance,  then  the  eiisience  of  a  specific  set  oi  otrvei 

IQT  Mun-paln  Ktmi  to  offer  no  genetic  difficulty,  any  more  thai 

That  these  oetve-endingi  coniiituie  a  diitinct  ipeciet  is  arguB 
by  their  all  evokinjl  not  only  the  same  species  oI  sensalJac.  tni 
of  Teffei  movement, as  regards  "purpose,' 


"  shock,"  be.    And  th 


re  been  unaccompanied  by  t\ 
in,  since  the  n^ed  h 
vide  and  peculiar  ran, 


ivoluti 
any  special! 


and  vould  be  cramped  by  the  specie  lizatirai  of  aa  end-oigan. 
Hence  these  nerve^ndingi  remained  Erec 

It  is  Ihoec  areas,  slimul«Lion  □[  which,  as  judged  by  analogy, 
can  eicite  pain  molt  intensely,  and  it  is  those  Blimuli  which, 
■s  judged  by  analogy,  are  most  fitted  to  eicile  pain  which, 
ti  a  general  rule,  eicile  in  the  "  spins!  "  animal — where  pain 
it  of  coutse  non-eiiiteni— the  frrpnUnl  tefieio.  If  these  ire 
reactions  to  jpeciHc  pain-nerva,  ihii  may  be  eipreised  by  uying 
that  the  nervous  aid  of  pain-nervcj,  broadly  speaking,  dominate 
the  spinal  centre*  in  peculiar  degiee.  Physical  pain  is  thus 
the  psychical  adjunct  of  an  imperative  ptoleelive  rcHei.  It  is 
preferable,  however,  linu  into  the  merely  spinsl  and  reBeJt 
'   *  it  these  nerves  no  sensation  of  any  kind 


void  the  ( 


actually  commit  damage  I 


dI  itimi 


a  rule  dominate  with  peculi 
reAejcea  in  the  ^inol  frog,  Am 


om  the  point  ol  view  of 

s    the   noci-ceptive   as 

o  much  used  to  evoke 
dging  from  them,  such 

diametiially  different 
TcHein  according  as  the  mechanical  stimulua  apfjied  be  of 
soiious  quality  ot  not,  a  harmful  insult  or  a  harmless  touch. 
A  needle-pridi  to  the  plants  causes  invariably  the  drgn-ing  up 
of  the  limb — the  fluion-rcBeK.  A  harmless  smooth  contact. 
on  Ihe  other  hand,  caUKS  eitension— the  eitensor-thrust  above 
described.  This  fleiion  is  therefore  a  noci-ceplive  reflex. 
But  the  loatch-refleit— which  is  so  readily  evoked  by  simple 
light  hrilalion  ol  the  skbi  of  the  shoulder— is  relatively  mildly 
Doci-ceptive.     When  the  icrBlch-reflei  and  thi 


ildogc 


other  of  ti 


easily  disposaetaes 


1,  the 


Talch-reflei   Irft 


as.  Then  employed  leparatelyi  evoke  theb'  nlleiea  tcspec- 
tivdy  with  some  inlenaity,  in  my  eqierlence  it  is  the  fleiion- 
Rdex  that  is  umally  prepotent.  Yet  il,  while  the  flexion-reflci 
Is  bdng  moderately  evoked  by  an  approiwiate  stimulus  of  weak 


rellei  is  applied,  the  Mexdy  fleitoa  due  to  the  ttxto»-it£a  fi 

replaced  by  the  rhythmic  saatehing  movement  ol  the  scriidi- 
reflei,  and  this  occurs  though  the  stimulus  for  the  AeiioD-ieffei 
is  mainUined  unaltered.  When  the  stimulus  producing  the 
scratch  is  discontinued  the  Hexlon-rcflcx  reappears  as  before. 
The  fleiion-rellei  seems  more  easily  to  dispossess  the  sctatcb- 
'■     '  paths  than  ... 


in-reflei.     Yet  tl 
itensityof 


traction  in  the  eitensor  muscles  of  the  knee,  stimulation  of 
the  noci-ceptive  arcs  ol  the  limb  easily  breaks  down  that  rcflei. 
The  nociceptive  rede*  dominates  the  motor  neurone  pre\'iously 
held  inactivity  by  the  postural  reflei.  And  iKxi-ceplive  refieies 
are  relatively  little  deiwewed  by  ■'  ipmal  shock." 

Noci-ceptive  arts  are,  however,  not  the  only  spinal  am 
which  in  the  intact  anirnal,  con^deced  from  the  point  of  view 
ol  sensation,  evoke  reactions  rich  hi  affective  quality.  Bei-de 
those  receptors  attuned  to  react  to  direct  noio,  the  skin  bis 
others,  concerned  likewise  with  lunctions  of  vital  importance 
to  the  species  and  colligate  with  sensations  Kmilatly  of  inicnse 
aHeetive  , quality;  for  instance,  those  concerned  with  scjual 
functions-  In  the  mate  frog  the  sexual  clasp  is  a  spinal  rclln. 
The  cord  may  be  divided  both  in  front  and  behind  the  brachial 
region  without  interrupting  the  reflex.  Experiment  sboirs 
thil  from  the  spinal  male  at  the  breeding  season,  and  also  at 
other  times,  this  tellex  is  eliciled  by  any  object  that  stimulata 
the  skin  of  the  sternal  and  adjacent  region.  In  the  intici 
inimal,  on  the  contrary,  othef  objecli  than  the  female  are^ 
when  applied  to  that  region,  at  once  rejected,  even  though  ibey 
be  wrapped  in  the  fresh  skin  of  Ihe  female  frog  and  in  other 
ways  made  (o  resemble  the  female.    The  development  of  the 

the  seminal  reservoirs  is  said  to  depress  it,  and  their  disleraion, 
even  by  Indifferent  fluids,  to  cialt  it.    It  Ihe  skin  of  Ihe  Eternal 

mutilalion  of  the  limbs  and  Internal  organs  does  not  Inhibil 
the  nffei,  neither  does  stimulation  ol  the  sciatic  nerve  rentril 
to  Its  section.  The  reflex  Is,  howevei,  depressed  oteitin^ishtd 
by  siTong  chemical  and  pathic  sllnuli  to  the  slemal  ^in,  at 
least  in  many  caw*.  Tbt  tortoise  exhibits  a  Bimilac  seiiul 
reffei  of  great  spinal  potency. 

gcnci^l  rule  thai  rtfeat  ariilnt  in  sptcia 


ol  niipioft 


Vfkich  antidtred  a. 
in  cmnptlil'm 


o't^ 


nin  I 


.,/>: 


of  ordhiaty  poslun 


r«.i/y  intc 


arcs  arl^ng  in  the  foot  often  toiliccs  to  lower  or  abolish  the 
fcnet-jerk  or  Ihe  reflex  exientor  tonus  of  the  elbow  or  knee. 
If  various  ipeeia  of  reflex  are  arranged,  therefore,  in  ihtir 
order  of  potency  in  regard  to  power  to  interrupt  one  anolhef. 


a  nervous  background  of  active  equilibrium.     It  is  ol  obvioui 
advantage  that  this  equilibrium  should  be  easily  upset,  so 
that  Ihe  animal  may  respond  agilely  to  the  passing  events  ihat 
break  upon  it  as  intercuncnt  stimuli. 
RatUu. — lutuuily   of   sUmutaticn,   laiigue   lad    ftetiuiesi. 
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TKui, 


uilyofn 


reflei  which  are  habftuaUy  prcpotc 

thtue  specLally  Lmpolfnt  in  rompeLitum  are  those  habitually 
feeble  in  iotemiiy,  <.{.  sktlctol  muscular  lone.  The  ionic 
rellHes  of  altitude  »ie  ol  habitually  low  iaiensity,  eaiily  intei- 
(cred  with  and  lempotatily  juppriMed  by  Iniercunent  leflun, 
these  UliH  having  higher  intemiiy.  Bui  these  latter  (uBer 
fatigue  relatively  early,  vrheieas  the  tonic  leflerei  oE  posture 
can  persist  hour  after  hour  with  little  or  no  signs  of  fatigue. 
Fatigue,  therefore,  in  the  long  run  aitvantagcously  redresses  the 
balance  of  an  othervrise  unequal  conflict.  We  can  recognize 
in  it  anolhcr  agency  working  toward  that  plastic  alternation 


one  of  the  difficulties  tha 

Their  variability,  though  0 

ten  attributed  to  general 

of  nutrition,  or  to  local 

blood-iupply,  4c.,  seems 

This  fuoclional  activity  itself  causes  from  moment  to  moment 
the  lemparaty  opening  of  some  connciioni  'gnd  the  closure  of 
others.  The  chains  of  neurones,  the  conductive  lines,  have 
been.  eipediUy  in  recent  yean,  by  the  melhodt  of  Ckilgi,  Ehilicb, 
Apathy,  Cajal  and  others,  richly  revealed  to  the  roirroKope, 
Anatomical  Iracmg  of  theM  mny  be  likened,  though  more 
diflicult  to  acompliah,  to  tracing  the  distribution  ol  blood 
vesula  after  Harvey's  discovery  had   give 


blood  vesseb  of  a 
siricted  almoii 
network  of  tl 


organ 


.    The 


>  obliteration  at  another.    With  the  c 
m  the  temporal  vstU 


wiihdi 

Lcnce.  Under  reHci  inhibition  a  skeletal  muscle  may 
[  to  its  post-ntorlem  length,  >.e.  Iheie  may  then  be  no 
er  evidence  ol  even  a  tonic  influence  on  it  by  iia  molar 
-one.  The  direction  of  the  stream  of  liberation  of  energy 
g  the  pattern  of  the  Dcivous  web  varies  from  minute  to 
ule.  The  final  common  path  is  handed  from  some  group  of 
w  class  ol  afferent  arcs  10  some  group  ol  a  minai  class, 
f  a  rhylhmi 


functional  pattern  with  ci 
its  pattern  it  the  enlranci 
its  pattern  occur  there  in 
rcfleies,  "  interference." 
stimulus  (bat  strikes  the  d 


.    The  c 


to  and  Iro.  it  changes 
n  paths.  The  changes  in 
iteraction  between  rival 
a  kalndoscopc,  so  a  new 
aces  causes  m  the  central 
.  various  synapses.  The 
central  organ  is  a  vast  network  whose  lines  of  conduction  follow 
a  certain  schemeof  pattern,  but  within  that  pattern  the  details 
of  conneiion  ate,  at  the  entrance  to  each  common  path,  mutable. 
The  grey  matter  may  be  compared  with  *  telephone  eichange, 
where,  from  moment  to  moment,  though  the  end-points  ol  the 
system  are  Gied,  the  cooneiions  between  siai ling-points  and 
terminal  pcants  are  (hanged  10  suit  passing  requirements,  as 
the  functional  points  lie  shifted  at  a  great  railway  junction. 
In  order  to  realize  the  eichange  at  work,  one  musi  add  to  its 
purely  spatial  plan  the  temporal  datum  that  wilhio  certain 
limits  the  conneiioni  of  the  lines  shift  to  and  Iro  from  minute 
10  minute.  An  eiampie  is  the  "reciprocal  innervation"  ol 
antagonistic  muscles— when  one  muscle  of  the  aniagonistic 
couple  is  thrown  into  action  the  other  Is  thrown  out  of  action. 
This  is  only  a  widely  spread  case  of  the  general  rule  that  antagon- 
istic reflexes  interfere  wheie  they  embouch  upon  the  same  final 
common  paths.  And  that  general  nde  is  port  of  the  general 
principle  ol  the  mutual  intersctioa  of  reflem  that  impinge 


D  path.     Utdike  rifeta  tarn  n 


commm  palk,  aiiinik  lOHomicaay  subarticKl  jcr. 

rious  purpoKj,  SI  adapitd  to  sent  but  one  ptirpest 
I  time-  Hence  it  is  a  eo-ordiruUini  Hakanism  and  prevents 
fuiim  by  rulriclmg  Ike  aa  if  lie  ergm,  ill  miniiler.  It  hat 

n  the  case  of  simple  inlagimislic  muscles,  and  in  the  inilancei 

limple  spinal  reflexes,  the  shifts  of  conductive  pallcm  due 
nieraclion  at  the  mouths  of  common  paths  aie  of  but  small 
eot.  The  co-ordinatitm  covets,  for  instance,  one  limb  or  a 
r  of  limbs.    But  the  same  principle  extended  to  the  reactioa 


s  they  conversely  calf  vi 


Ike  specific  office  efUicn 


upon  their  « 

mmon  paths  seem  tc 

lie  at  the  very 

001  of  the 

great  psychic 

.1  process  of  "  allenti, 

The  spinal 
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I  of  reflexes  whose 

'centres" 

lie  wholly  w 

it  supplies  also 

paths  for  ner 

voos  reactions  initial 

riilldfronl 

gether  headur 

Id  of  the  cord,  that  ij 

to  say.  in  the  bia 

n.    Many 

of  these  ro 

ions  aSect  consdou: 

of  various  ki 

ds.    In  regard  to  Ih 

part  played  by  spinal  con- 

dtKtion  in  s 

ubserving  these  sensual  reactions  a  question  of 

port  once  has  been 

as  yet  the 

chief  aim  of 

nquity.    The  inquiry 

IBS  been  m  tact  w 

hetherlh. 

impulses  com 

follow  in  the 

■  headward  course  along  the  co.d  certain  discrete 

paths  occupy 

ol  the  cross-area 

f  the  cord. 

JJKnfwiJiiiit.— The   sensatio 
name  of  touch  may  with  adva 
lioguished  from  the  point  of 
into  superficial  ai 
to  stimulation  of 


.sually    ( 


lown  by  Head,  be  dij- 

p.  Ihe  loimci  of  these  are  telerable 
It  nerve-fihiet  distributed  actually  lo 
imulation  of  deeper  afietenls  subjacent 
to  the  skin.  The  touch-fibres  beion^ng  to  the  skin  proper  are 
further  subdivisible,  as  Head  has  shown,  into  two  kinds.  One 
kind,  the  priUpalkic,  yield  sensations  so  auflused  with  disagree- 
able  alleclive  tone  (skin-pain)  that  they  may  for  the  present 
purpose  be  considered  pain-nerves,  and  the  description  of  Ihdr 
spinal  connexions  be  relegated  to  the  paragriph  dealing  with  the 
■piiuil  path  for  paiiu  The  ether  kind,  the  epitriiic,  an  those 
which  react  to  tangible  stimuli  lightly  applied,  such  as  stroking 
the  skin  with  a  loose  pledgetol  cotton  wool  or  the  light  touching 
ol  the  skin  with  i  pin's  bewl  or  a  bhint  pencil  point.  Deep 
touch,  on  the  other  band,  involves  aflerent  nerve  fibres  supplied 
by  netve-ttunks  not  classed  as  cutaneous,  but  probably  largely 
muKulai  in  the  sense  that  they  run  to  muscles  and  contain  side 
by  aide  the  afferent  fibres  in  question  and  the  eflerent  nerve- 
fibtes  causing  muscular  contraction.  Head  has  brought  forwnrd 
clear  evidence  that  though  the  aflerent  fibres  subserving  the 
epiciitic  tactual  sense  of  the  akin  and  deep  touch  of  subcutaneous 
origin  run  so  separate  a  course  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  the 
spinal  fibres  constituting  tha  inttnipinal  headwald-running 
paths  from  these  two  kinds  of  peripbeial  touch-Gbtes,  the 
epicritic  and  tiie  deep,  to  the  blain,  lie  together  and  are  impli- 
cated together  by  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  sense 
there  It,  therefore,  in  the  cord  a  tactual  path,    The  <iiutiion 
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if.  llmfoK,  wfatt  couiu  docs  thii  p*tli  follow  la  tha  and  t  Id 
the  fint  pkce  it  must  be  natEd  thai  Ibt  pmh  conuini  i  ayrupie 
for  the  periphml  Beuione  whelhrr  belonging  to  tbe  epitrilic 
tactujd  gmup  or  to  tbe  deep  tactual  group  endi  in  the  cord, 
pcobubly  not  fir,  IJ.  not  more  than  four  or  five  segments, 
fiom  its  pUce  of  tnttance.  The  rest  of  the  hcadnrd  path  must 
theretote  mo  thiough  ope  secondary  neurone  at  least,  it  may  be 
through  X  scHeaof  such  arranged  as  a  headward  nmning  line  of 
relays.  It  is,  bowevff,  more  probable  that  one  long  secondary 
tmuonereodiLng  the  bulb  coven  the  whole  of  the  remalDing  spinal 
put  of  the  tra>FCIory.  The  part  of  the  beadward-ruDniog  path 
formed  by  the  intraspinal  part  of  the  peripheral  neurone  (primary 
afferent  neurode)  lies  CDtainly  in  the  dorsal  column  of  the  cord 
of  the  aame  literal  half  aa  the  side  from  which  the  oeunHie 
enEcml,  iJ.  in  the  right  tkinal  column  if  tbe  neurone  enlcred 
by  «  spinal  root  of  tbe  right  aide.  Tbe  lecondaiy  neurone 
coDliDuing  the  path  lies,  however,  in  the  ventral  column  of  the 
crossed  half  of  the  cord.  The  junction  or  synapse  between  the 
prinary  and  secondary  neurone  lies,ot  course,  in  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  spinal  path  of  impi^ses  which  when  iLey  reach  the 
brain  occasion  pain  has  been  detemdncd  chiefly  in  regard  to 
pain  referred  to.  the  akin.  The  primary  aSercnt  neurones 
bringing  these  impulses  to  the  cord  ire  the  protopathic  of  Head 

»rd  Dot  far  from  their 


:o  thecc 


I,  that 


,lheyte 


ally  nesrer  their  paint  nf  entt 

prinuiy  afferent  neurono  for  touch.     Froi 

grey  malter  the  pain-path  is  oonlinued  headward  in  the  lateral 

wbitecaluDinsof  thecordbyaefODdary  afferent  neuroncfl.    These 

secondary  afferent  neurones  run  chiefly  in  tbe  Ultra!  column  of 

the  i^posite  hal!  of  the  cord  from  that  which  the  primary  afierent 

neurons  entered;  but  some  nm  up  the  Uietat  column  of  the 

same  side  as  ihsl  by  which  the  primary  neurones  entered.     The 

syn^ise  between  tbe  primary  afferent  neurone  and  the  secondary 

affercDt  neurone  of  Ihis  path  lies  probably  in  the  grey  matter 

The  spinal  path  taken  by  the  impulses  concerned  with  sensa- 
tions of  beat  and  coU  seems  to  agree  closely  witb  thai  taken  by 
the  impulset  sulaerving  ikin  piun.  The  position  of  tbe  ncrve- 
fibici  belonging  to  tbe  secondary  affercDl  neurones  of  the  pain 
■nd  temperature  path  has  been  fairly  successfully  identified 
BnlhthataribespiaaltractcsUed  Cowers' tract.  The  uncrossed 
portion  of  the  temperature  path  appears,  bowever,  to  be  relatively 
■niUet  u  compared  with  its  crossed  paition  ilian  is  that  of 

There  fa  much  evidence  that  impulses  contributory  to '"  mus- 
oiUr  senae  "  pass  headwind  along  the  spinal  cord  and  in  their 
course  remain  for  the  most  part  uncroaaed.  This  cuurse  would 
In  so  far  agree  with  the  course  uken  by  tbe  ImrMpinsI  continua- 
tions irf  the  primary  afferent  neurones  which  form  Ibe  long 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  columns.  These  are  known  to  tun  to  the 
bulb  without  transgmsing  tbe  median  plane  at  all.  In  iddFIion 
to  this  unerooed  trwt  there  is  another,  namely,  th»t  offered 
by  the  dorsal  cerebelbr  tract,  a  tract  of  secondary  neurones 
connected  through  the  grey  [natter  of  the  vesicular  column  of 
Clarke  with  primary  afferent  neurones  of  tbe  ipselalcral  aide. 
Either  or  both  of  these  uncrossed  tracts  m>y  be  Ibe  path  taken 
by  the  impulses  subserving  muscular  sense,  and  there  is  eiperi- 
mental  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  possibility,  but  tbe  question 
canrwt  be  con«dered  aa  definitely  answered  al  present. 

Btsidea  the  paths  followed  by  headward-rmining  impulses 
the  spinal  cord  conlslns  path)  for  Impulses  passing  akmg 
It  backwards  from  tbe  brain.  These  paths  Be  almost  entirely 
In  the  ventrolateral  cohimns  of  the  cord.  The  £bia  of 
which  they  are  composed  cross  but  L'ttle  in  the  cord.    Their 

from  the  mid  brain,  and  in  tie  higher  mammslia,  espedslly 
in  mm  and  in  the  anlhropfrid  npea,  a  large  trsct  of  fibtes  in  the 
lateral  column  (the  crosied  pyramidal  tract)  comes  from  the 
cortex  id  tbe  Dcopallium  of  the  fort  brain.    This  kit  tract  is 


tbe  main  medom  by  which  inpulKS  hdt 

stimulation  of  the  motor  cortex  reach  the  mi 
cord  and  through  them  influence  tbe  activi 
mu«le».  Of  the  funcUon  of  the  other  tract 
the  brain  hilo  the  cord  Ultle  is  known  except 
immediately  they  eidte  or  inhibit  the  qjinal 
various  levels.  How  they  hannoniie  one  wil 
action  or  what  their  purpose  in  normal  life  m 
little  mare  than  conjecture.  Such  terms,  th 
for  volition,"  Arc,  are  at  present  loo  schem 
to  warrant  their  discussion  here. 

BPIHBL,  a  name  now  ^ven  to  a  group  of 
tbe  typical  member  is  a  magnesium  aluminate, 
a  gem-stone,  to  which  the  term 
Tbe  name  comes  from  the  Frerich  i^'nefk  (d 
j^iiut),  perhaps  suggested  by  tbe  sharp  angles  of  the  crystak 
All  spinels  crystallize  in  the  cubic  system,  usually  in  octal 
'    as  in   tbe   accompanying    figure. 


as  originally  rc! 


a  fori 


le  hard- 


ness of  spinel  is  about  tJ 

(S)  uid  Its  sptdfic  gravii 

of  diamond.     Professor  A 

gives  the  range  in  varioti  . 

spinels  as  3'SSs  to  3-71;.    Pure  qiinel   f 

is  colourless,  but  m 

coloured,  rK>  doubt  in 

iron  and  probably  Ir 

raium.    Tbe  deep  Tta  spmeJ  is  known 

as  "  ^Hnel-ruby,"  or  "  ruby-spinel,"  and  has  often  been  Tain 

for  true  ruby,  from  which  it  is   distinguished,  hcmevcr,  by 

being  singly  refracting  and  therefore  not  dlchroic,  m  well  a> 

by  its  inferior  hardness  and  density.    The  "  balaa  ruby  " 

rose-red  spinet,  said  to   derive   i'  '  -^  <■  ■ 

capital  of  Badakshan  (Qalaiia),  where  it  occurs  nith  rubio, 

and  WIS  formeriy  worked,  chiefly  in  the  Sfaighnan  valley,  i> 

the  upper  Otus  basin.     Rubicelle  i>  a  spinel  in  which  the  ni 

colour  lends  to  orange,  whilst  In  almaiidine-sirinel   it  psess 

into  violet.     Slaws  of  the  colour  of  vinegar  art  called  vincE''' 

spinel.     When  tbe  colour  is  blue  the  mineral  Is    known  u 

sipphitt-spinel.  and  when  green  u  chloro-splnel. 

The  spinelB  used  in  jewelry  are  found  mostly  in  gem-gni-eh. 
where,  however,  the  octahedral  form  is  often  well  presenfi 
The  chief  localities  ate  Ceylon.  Siam  and  Upper  Burma.    1° 


I    Balkh,  Thi 


all 

these  kicalities 

the  col. 

mredtoTOB- 

du 

ms,  and  their  dose  assodation  with  tru 

rubies  h 

■dTavemia 

call  spinel  "the 

nolher  of  ruby."     Forr 

nerlv  the 

rewastrnxb 

fusion  between  the  two  minerals,  and  probably  many  si  ou> 

eribed   as  mons 

er  rubies  have  been 

spinels. 

The  po" 

hi 

oric  "  ruby"  set 

in  the  Maltese  cr«ss  in 

front  of  the  Imperil! 

te  crown  of  Engl 

and  la  really  a  ^inel. 

ThisfiB 

given  to  Edward  th 

Black  Prince  by  Ped 

0  the  Crud.  kinf  el 

stile,  on  the  victo 

ry  ol  Najeia  in  [J67.  and  il  »» 

afterwai* 

wo 

m  by  Henry  V. 

t  the  battle  of  Agincoi 

rt,  whe 

""^ 

uelion. 


cribed,   : 


'8W.    >     - 
1   Persian  incriptiM 


leighing  13)1  ™rata,  engmved  n 
hen  in  tbe  possession  of  Lady  Cam 
All  the  laomorphous  mioctals  known  as  the  [roup  of  spintlliii^ 
if  which  spinel  11  the  type,  crysialliK  in  regular  octahedca  a™ 
ave  a  composition  conloiming  to  the  gtocral  formub  R-'B.^O; 
-R"0'K,"'0.).  Ordinary  spinel  isMgAfot  AUackspuiBcipiHi 
n  which  Fe  pully  itplicn  Hg  is  koowa  as  pleouite  (i-IwUhi- 
ibundint,  from  ibe  number  of  faces  on  certain  ciy>Mb> " 
'cylonite.  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  sometimes  wrilten  cc>'li>ni'^ 
I  «rim  in  gneiss,  often  wiih  confieriie,  and  is  found  also  ia  t! ' 
■  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  Large  crystalBCT''^ 
k  and  A^,  Onngc  coauy.  New  Voile.  U.SJI.  Vf 


Amily,  Onngc  county.  New  Voik 
illS*!if htl™ln  f "-•__.*' 


Ktions  by  t..i». ,__ 

emit  of  contact  metamorpMsm.  whili 
utofamDlren magma. asllluslTateHb,  ....  .„ 
ewica.    A  chrome-spine!  with  the  formula  0 
I  named  plcotiie,  after  Pkot  de  Is  Peyrom 


imorphlsm.  whilst  in  others  it  has  oy^alli'H 
a.  asinuslTated  by  the  eiperiments  oM.  Mw 
■    ■     -  ■     1-  ' — luh  {fig.F»)  (AI.Fe.Cil^ 
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cyni»  (mn  tlw  HcnynLin  Foml.    A  nnc-ipincl  (ZnAl,0,},  occumnB 

chramiu  (FcCiiOO  (g.'-)-  (F-  W.  R.') 

SPIHELLO  ARBrmO  (f.  1330-c.  1410),  Italiln  plintn,  Iht 
lOD  of  H  Fkit«iitine  rumed  Luca,  who  had  taken  r«f  uge  tn  Anzic 
in  ijio  when  FtiM  with  Lhe  rest  of  the  GhibcUinc  paity,  wa! 
bom  «t  Anno  about  ijjo.  Spimllo  wu  a  paJUl  of  Jt 
'  "     er  of  GiUto,  and  bis  own  style  was  ■ 


)f 


asBsOntlohism: 
jaeopo  whUe  painting  fiescoes  in  the  chuich  ot  tbc  Carmine  aiid 
ia  Sla  Miria  Novella.  Belnecn  ijte  and  1384  he  wu  occnpied 
in  painting  many  Irescon  in  and  oeuAnua,almoM  all  of  which 
have  now  perished,  Allet  the  sack  of  AreuD  in  13S4  Sphidlo 
returned  Id  FfciiTnce,  and  in  1387-1388  wilh  wntc  uslslanls 
covered  the  walls  and  vault  of  the  ucritty  of  S.  Miniato  near 
Florence  wllh  a  series  ol  ftcsoiH,  ibe  chief  of  which  repnscnt 
KcKS  from  tbe  life  of  St  Benedicl.  These  stiti  exist,  though  In 
a  sadly  restwcd  condition;  they  ate  vety  Ciotlo-inie  Id  composi- 
■ion,  but  have  some  ol  the  SItna  decoHtive  brilliance  of  colour. 
In  1M1-1391  Sfrinello  was  painting  si>  frescoes,  which  still  remain 
on  Ihe  iouth  wall  of  Ihe  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  representing 
mindes  of  St  Poiiius  and  St  Ephesuj.  For  these  he  received 
«70  gold  Borins.  Among  his  later  worLs  (he  chief  are  the  very 
fine  series  of  frescoes  painted  in  1407-1408  on  the  walls  and 
vault  of  a  chapel  in  the  municipal  buildings  of  Siena;  these  also 
have  suffered  much  from  repainting,  but  still  are  tbe  finest  oF 
Spinetlo'i  eiisling  Iresioes.  SuileeD  of  these  represent  Ihe  war 
of  Frederick' Be rbanissa  against  the  tepubltc  ot  Venice.  Spinello 
died  at  Aicuo  about  1419. 

St^nello't  frescoa  are  all  strong  and  hiffiix  decorative  works, 
drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  are  very  superior  in  style  to  hii  panel 
pictiires,  many  of  wMch  appear  to  be  mere  betim  producttons- 
The  academy  dI  Flonace  posiesaes  a  panel  of  the  Hadoflna  aod 
•^  •  ■    ••     'ixrh  u  chiefly  Interesting  fc"  '""     ""    "  "--  --  -- 


„ _, 0  D.LA.Ct30l)."    The  caal  ctoum 

which  are  tQ  be  found  in  tbe  various  galleries  of  Europe  jive  lillb  or 

IPIMET,  or  SpinniT  (Fr.  atinettt  or  IpititUr;  Ger.  Spinal. 
ItaL  ifimlla),  names  given  in  England  to  all  small  keyboard 
fnsttumenti  Imspetiive  of  shape,  having  one  string  10  a  note, 
plucked  by  roeani  of  a  quill  or  [Jcctnini  of  leather.  The  eartiest 
name  recorded  for  this  instrument  Is  clavicymbilum,  which 
occurs  In  the  rules  of  Lbe  Mimieslngers  C1404),  and  also  in  the 
Wurukrhuk  (1440),  a  MS.  preserved  In  the  grand-ducal  hliraiy 
at  Weimar.  This  is  enriched  with  ]xn  and  ink  sketches,  amongst 
which  I)  a  series  of  musical  instruments  comprising  a  clavi- 
dymbolum,  not  represented  as  tbe  rectangular  insltumcnl  figured 
I^  Vltdung  aod  Luscjnius,  but  harp-  or  wing-shaped  like  The 
laiger  and  more  perfect  insliumenl  afterwards  kcowD  as  harps! . 
cbord  in  England  (clavecin,  cbvicymbd). 

In  Italy  the  usual  euly  niMld  of  spinet  was  pentagonal  or 
hepiagonat,  and  was  generally  enclosed  in  an  outer  ate,  from 
vhich  it  was. taken  for  petfomiance.  Some  of  the  oldest  rect- 
angular spedmeos  merely  contain  a  pentagonal  spinet,  Ihe 
comers  not  bdng  filled  in.  In  the  ifilh  century  the  rectangular 
^inels  were  modelled  in  Italy  on  the  cassoru  or  wedding  coflers, 
and  the  keyboard,  until  the  middle  of  that  century,  siocd  out 
from  Ihe  case,  Rosso  of  Milan  being  the  first  to  recess  il.  Both 
forms  were  in  use  In  England  untQ  Ihc  Rcsloralion,  when  the 
transverse  or  wing  lorm  became  pc^ular  in  England,  Haward, 
Stephen  Keene  and  Thomas  Hitchcock  being  the  most  cele- 
biated  English  makcts*  at  the  end  of  the  i7lh  and  beginning 
of  the  i8lh  cenlury. 

The  mechanism  of  all  spinets,  vliglnals  and  harpslclmrds 
b  the  same  in  prindple,  the  prindpal  variation  being  in  the 

'See  A.  J.  Hipkini,  TIU  RiiUa}  0}  llu  PiaiuforU,  pp.  71-JJ 


soundboard.      In  the  spinets  they  run 

parallel  or  at  an  obtuse  angle  10  Ihe  keyboard.      The  jack  Vesta 

of  the  key-lever,  and  works  thiough  a  rectangular    ■ 

ough  the  soundboard  as  the  key  It  depressed.    The 

I  rum  is  embedded  in  a  pivoted  tongue  near  the  top 

in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  tongue  is  at  rest 

the  quill  ptotnidesat  right  angles  gust  under  the  tiring.    As  the 

'l  rises  the  quill  catches  tbe  string  and  twangs  il,  causing 

tongue,  kept  in  place  by  a  bristle  spring,  to  fall  back  and 

' '  Ihe  string  on  the  return  of  the  Jack.    A  little  piece 


dothai 


Ihe  St] 


lekeyie 


SPIHNIHO  (from  O.  Eng.  i^ 

he  foimiiig  qf  threads  by  dra 
,hies.  There  is  ample  evidence 
Jlf usion  of  the  an  of  spinning, 
leaving  (q.v.)  whenever  short  61 


,e  jad 
ts  normal  position. 


HUH,  to  spin,  ef.  Cir.  spituun, 
draw  out,  d.  span,  qiider), 
ring  out  and  twisting  various 
of  the  great  antiquity  and  wide 
QT  spinning  necessarily  precedes 


of  ma 

ployed  in  ^i 

niog. 

or  spun  threads,  are  found  wherever 

ica  of  prehislo 

ricma 

make  Ihdr  appearance.      The  sim;^ 

nningapparatu 

be  used  by  ci 

viliied 

nes,  and  it  may  there 

ore  be  said  that  no  art  which  has  bem 

long  and  widely  ptac 

ised  remained  h>  unprogressive  as  that 

spinning.    On 

her  hand,  since  about  the  middle  of 

e  18th  century 

when 

human  ingenuity  bent  ilseU  in  earnest 

1,  the 

e  have  not  been  developed  in  the  whole 

nge  of  meihanicsl  io 

duslries  machines  of   greater    variety, 

licacy.of  actio 

and 

maoifold  productive  capaf  iiy  than  those 

.  The  primitive  thread-making  implement  consisted  of  a  wooden 
spindle,  from  q  to  i;  in.  long,  which  was  rounded  and  tapered 
at  both  ntiemities,  aa  In  the  accompanying  figure.    Near  the 


_    .  Long  fibres  were  commonly 

attached  to  a  dblafl  of  wood,  which  was  held  under  Ihe  left  arm 
of  the  operator,  but  short  fibres  were  spun  from  carded  rolls. 
After  attaching  some  twisted  fibres  to  the  spindle,  a  rotatory 
motion  was  given  to  the  latter  dlher  hy  rolling  il  by  hand 
against  one  thigh,  or  by  twirling  it  between  the  fiogeis  aod 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  after  which  the  fibres  were  drawn 
both  hands  and  converted  inio 


When 


^by  it 


I  of  suScic 


b  hid  been  drawn  and 
n  was  wound  upon  the  body 


of  the  spindle,  a 

d  the  operai 

on  CO 

tmued  untn  the 

spindle 

was  filled.    The 

Huanlily  thus 

rolled 

up  gives  the  na 

now  definite,  met 

,,ure  of  Unen 

namely  "  the  spindle,  " 

or  14,400  y>  ds. 

Eimpte  as  » 

■as  this  primitive  appa 

deitcioin  spinner 

yam 

and  delicacy  sue 

lybec 

n  eicceded  by  e 

modem  appliana 

3.    The  yam 

for 

he  gossamer-lik 

Dacca 

muslins  of  India 

that  I 

lb  wei^t  ot  CO 

spun  into  a  thread 

nesriyisjm 

long. 

with  the  aid  of  a 

uch  bigger  than  a 

needle,  and  whic 

^as  u'^tly 

w"eigM 

d  with  a  pellet 

ot  d>% 

weigft 

er  thread  could  not 

support  even  thi 

of  »  slight  a  spn 

die,  the  appa 

iros  rotated  upon 

apiec 

Sf  hollow  shelL 

The  spindle  as 

here  desaibcd  was.  so 

farr 

knowr 


tbe  sole  ippintut  with  wUch  yam  wu  qua  unl3 

ig  luve  had  for  th«r  object: 


(])  the  pToviding  of  raechuiicai  means  to  rotate  the 
(i)  is  auIomLlLC  method  of  drawing  out  the  fibres, 
devicts  for  voiking  a  large  group  of  ^^lindla  together,  i 
before  unaitainabde. 

Tlie  first  itnptovement  coniiited  in  culling  a  ring  g 
the  wharve,  mounting  the  spmdle  lumzoDtaliy  in  i 
■       ■  '        a  large  whcd  ntunc'    '        ' 


IS  then 


le  by  li 


After  attaching  the  filamenla  to 
ndlethey  were  Bttenuatid  with  the  right  hand,  and  when 
visted  the  thread  was  moved  ta  Satm  a.  right  angle  with 
ndJe  and  coQed  uptm  it.  Such  a  wheri  haj  long  been 
in  India,  and  from  a  drawing  in  a  i4th<entuiy  manuxript 


aritlah  M 


although  far  from  being  in  general  use,  in  Europe  at  that  early 
dale.  It  came  ultimately  to  be  Iidowd  in  En^and  u  the 
"  bobbh;g  wheel,"  and  was  in  conUant  uM  down  Is  the  bc^miing 
vl  the  igth  century  lor  qiinnlng  coane  and  fine  yarai.  But 
fine  yams  received  two  ipinnings;  the  first  eonsiited  in  drawing 
out  and  slightly  twisting  the  fihr^  into  what  is  itill  known 
as  a  roving,  and  by  the  second  ^inmng  the  roving  was  fully 
Bttemiated  and  twisted.  In  r5j3,  a  ciciieii  of  Brunswick  is 
■aid  to  have  oanked  the  aids  of  the  large  wheel  and  added  a 
treadle,  by  which  the  firmer  was  enabled  to  rotate  her  spindle 
with  one  foot  and  have  botH  hands  free  to  manipulate  the  fibres. 


appliances  w 


together  with  a  device  f 


The  s^nndle  had  affixed  upon  its  outer  end  a  wooden  dyer, 
whobc  forked  legs  vere  fu  enough  apart  to  enclose  a  double- 
fianged  spool,  and  at  shott  intervals  bent  wires,  known  as  the 
Iwdt,  were  inscfted  In  each  teg  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the 
thread  evenly  apon  the  spool.  This  spool  was  loosely  threaded 
upon  the  ipbidle  and  one  of  its  liangei  was  grooved  to  take  a 
driving  band  from  the  large  wheel,  hence  the  spindle  and  the 
q»ol  were  separately  driven,  but  the  former  at  ■  higher  speed 
than  the  latta.  llie  twisted  filaments  were  drawn  threoigh 
an  eye  in  the  dyer,  led  along  one  of  its  legs,  and  made  fast  to 
the  !{KHil.    By  operating  the  treadle  the  Sycr  twisted  all  the 

spool  wound  up  the  length  thus  ^un:  the  thread  being  slipped 
from  tooth  to  tooth  of  the  heck  at  regular  intervals  to  direct 
it  evenly  across  the  ^looL  During  the  ryth  ttniuiy  a  second 
and  sindlai  ipindle  and  flyer  were  added,  and  these  left  the 
qiinner  free  to  manipulate  one  thread  with  her  right,  and  another 
with  her  left  hand.  It  was  m  this  condition  that  the  most 
advanced  form  of  yam-mslung  was  carried  on  trntH  a  great 
series  of  invcntioiis  revolutionized  spinning,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  factory  system  which  now  prevails. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  problem  which  lay  before  Inventors 
was  to  draw  out  masses  of  parallel  fibrous  material,  and  twist 
them  into  uniform  strands  by  mechanical  means.  The  first 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  mechanical  q>inniiig  was  eflected 
by  the  invention  of  Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham,  who  obtained 
a  patent  b  i;]S,  and  who  was  assisted  by  John  Wyatt.  The 
essential  featuies  of  this  invention  consisted  in  passing  carded 
■liven  between  pairs  of  parallel  rolteis,  each  succeeding  pair 
of  which  moved  faster  than  the  picceding  pair,  to  altenuale 
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a  the  fibre*  and  twiti  tl 


itical  axes  simuItaneousEy,  In  order 


also  mentions  *  plan  for  w 


itself.  The  bobbin 
the  material.  N'e 
Thomas  Highs,  of  L 


r   plan   proved   a 


bboured  upon  the  ptuUcm, 
out  II  was  leii  to  Kicnara  Arkwright,  a  barber,  of  Prestoo 
and  Bolton,  to  achieve  what  his  predecessors  vainly  struggled 
for.     He  obtained  patenls,  in  1769  and  1775,  for  a  machine 

reason  of  water-power  being  applied  to  drive  it.  Arkwrighl's 
first  machine  did  not  contain  any  really  new  feature,  for  ii 
consisted  of  Paul's  drawing  toUen,  and  the  spindle,  flyer  and 
spool  from  the  Suony  wheel,  but  the  ^ndles  and  rollers  wot 
grouped  in  acts  of  four.  Later  the  wais-ivrisl  frame  wu 
changed  into  the  "  throstle  "  frame,  which  in  turn  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  used,  IniSigC.  nanfonh(i7g;-i8;6),anAmeiicai 
spinner,  invented  a  dead  qiindle,  on  the  top  of  which  he  pland 
a  futUow  cap  to  serve  as  the  winding  point,  and  Ituide  the  cap  he 
rotated  a  spool:  a  plan  still  used  by  wotMed  dinners.  In  lA^ 
Mr  Thorpe,  also  an  American,  invented  the  ring  ipiniung  frame, 
whose  principal  feature  consisted  in  the  substitution  (or  the 
flyd  of  a  flanged  annular  ring,  and  a  light  C-shi{>ed  tiavdlir. 
By  means  of  the  traveller  a  thread  was  held  in  the  b«sl  poutiot 
for  winding  upon  a  spool,  as  well  as  put  under  the  necessary 
tension.  Later  inventors  have  so  altered  the  construction  ef 
the  ring,  traveller  and  spindle  that  a  speed  of  upwards  of  1  i,oto 
This  represent! 


Whilst  eni 


s  were  being  ■ 


qiinnmg,  aiieniion  was  aiio  oirecioi  lo  peilecting  the  iolei- 
mjltent  process  as  ref>rcsenled  by  the  bobbing  wheel.  Between 
the  years  1764  and  ijS;,  James  Hargreava,  of  Slandhill, 
invented  the  spinning  jenny,  by  the  aid  of  which  sixteen,  or 
more,  threads  could  be  spun  simultaneously  by  one  pcnon. 
All  the  spindles  were  placed  venicaily  and  rotated  from  a  drum, 
but  the  rovinga  were  mounted  in  a  movable  carriage  and  passed 
between  a  clamp  that  opened  and  shut  hke  a  parallel  lultf. 
After  securely  clamping  the  rovings  and  attaching  them  to  the 
spindles,  the  carriage  was  drawn  out  slowly  by  one  hand  and 
the  swindles  revolved  by  the  other.  The  roving  woce  thus 
stretched  to  the  proper  degree  of  tenuity,  and  suflicicntly 
twisted.  This  was  folhiwed  by  tbe  inward  nm  of  the  carriage, 
when  the  stretch  of  spun  threads  was  wound  upon  the  spindles, 
and  the  operation  repeated.  Haigreavea  therefore  relumed 
lo  the  first  principles  of  spinning,  namdy,  simullaitcoul 
drawing  and  twisting.  But  although  the  jenny  gave  a  greatly 
increased  output,  it  was  ill  adapted  for  fine  spinning.  During 
the  years  1774  to  1779,  Samuel  Cromplon,  of  Bolton,  combined, 
in  the  mule,  the  drawing  rollers  of  Paul  with  the  stretching  of 
Hargrcaves.  But  his  tollers  did  not  fully  attenuate  lite  roving! 
before  twisting  them,  as  is  the  case  wilb  continuous  spinning 
neither  was  itretdiing  alone  relied  upon.  From  its  inlroduciion 
this  machine  was  abh:  to  ^in  finer  and  more  elailic  threads  tbin 
any  o£  itl  rivals,  but  for  a  tin 
rovings  was  a  source  of  great  11 

quence  of  the  decision  of  tbe  court  ot  Kongs  Dencn,  m  17^5, 
to  throw  open  to  the  public  Arkwright 's  preparatory  machinery, 
was  to  enormously  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  inule-    Since 

all  parts  of  the  mule  tboroughly  automatic ;  this  has  led  to  many 
:hajiges  and  additions,  but  none  of  its  essential  features  have 
lieen  discarded.  The  mvenlions  of  Paul,  Arkwright.  Hargreaiis 
md  Crompton  are  at  the  foundations  of  all  modem  systems 
if  spinning;  details  regarding  them  are  given  in  the  article  on 
CorrOK-sPiKKUio  MtcmwLav.  IT.  W.  F.) 

SPIHOLA,  AMBROSE,  Maiquis  DI  LOS  BtLsasES  (t5«9-i6jo], 
Spanish  general,  was  b«n  in  Genoa  in  ij6g.  He  was  the  eldesi 
wn  of  Philip  Epinola,  mar<iuis  of  Eesta  and  Benafro,  and  hii 
wife  PoliCEna,  daughter  of  ihc  piinte  ol  Salerno.  TTie  family 
](  Spinola  was  of  great  antiquity,  wealth  and  power  in  Cenoa- 
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SPINOLA,  C.  R.  DE— SPINOZA 


Iq  tka  iMi  tntniy  tbc  republic  wu  prutiolly  >.  pralwted 

•tfttv  undvr  ibt  power  of  Spain,  the  Onooe  being  Ibe  bankcn 
d(  the  moiutcby  ud  having  entire  contrnl  of  it*  Gnlnccs. 
Sevml  of  the  ymuiget  brotben  of  AnbiDK  SpiooU  loufht  their 
lonmt  in  Spain,  and  one  of  Ihem,  FmXrick,  dlMfnguislicd 
binndf  grolly  u  a  aoldier  lo  Flandda.  The  cidcit  biottis 
renraineil  at  hone  to  many  and  contiaue  the  fainily.  In  i^gi 
he  was  manied  to  Joanna  Bamadonn«,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Galnratu.  The  houia  of  Spinola  aod  Doria  were  rivab  tor 
authority  within  the  republic.  Ambrose  SpinoU  continued  Ibe 
rivalry  with  the  count  of  Tuni,  then  the  duel  of  IbeDorias.  He 
was  not  lucce^ul,  and  baving  Joat  a  lawsuit  into  whkb  he  had 
tntettd  to  enforce  a  right  of  pre-emptioii  of  a  palace  bdonging 
to  the  Salerno  family  which  the  Dorias  wished  lo  purchase,  h« 
decided  (o  mlhdnw  from  the  city  and  advance  the  fortunes 
of  his  h«uK  by  serving  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  Flanders.  In 
Ifisi  he  and  his  brother  Frederidi  entered  into  ■  contract  with 
(he  Spanish  government—*  "tondolta"  on  the  old  Italian 
model.  It  wu  a  speculation  on  which  Spinola  risked  ' 
of  the  great  fortune  of  his  houte.  Ambrose  Spinola  undertook 
to  raise  ^oeo  nten  For  land  asvice,  and  Frederick  to  form  a  squad 
ran  of  galkys  for  servire  on  the  cout.  Several  of  Frederick' 
galleys  were  destroyed  by  English  war-ships  on  his  way  u[ 
cbaanel.  He  himself  waa  alain  la  an  action  with  the  Dutch 
«n  the  I4lh  of  May  i6o}.  Ambrose  Spinola  marched  overland 
Flanders  in  1601  with  the  men  he  had  niscd  at  his  own  eipeni 
During  the  first  months  of  bis  stay  bi  Flanders  the  Spani 
government  phiyed  with  schemes  for  employing  him  on  1 
invasion  of  England,  which  c*me  to  nothing.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  returned  lo  Italy  tor  more  men.  Mis  actual  eiperi- 
ence  ns  a  K^cr  did  not  begin  till  as  genera],  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  he  undertouk  lo  contmue  the  siege  of  Ostend  on  the 
i^tb  of  September  lAoj,  The  niinout  remains  of  the  place  fell 
into  hil  hands  on  the  ssnd  of  September  1604.  The  archduke 
Albert  >nd  the  infanta  Clara  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  II., 
«ho  then  governed  Flandoa  and  bad  set  their  hearts  on 
taking  Ostend,  were  delighted  at  hi*  success,  and  it  woo  him  a 
high  reputation  among  the  soUleis  of  the  time.  On  the  dose 
of  the  campaign  he  went  to  Spain  to  arrange  with  the  o 
which  was  then  at  ValUdoUd,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
At  Valladolid  he  InsisKd 
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in  Flandcn.  By  the  9th  of  April  he  waa  hack  at  Btutscil. 
■nd  entered  on  his  fnl  campaign.  The  wara  of  the  Low  Countries 
consisted  ai  that  lime  almost  wholly  of  tiegca,  and  Spinola 
made  himself  famous  by  the  number  of  plates  he  took  In  spite 
ot  the  efforts  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  save  them.  In  1606  he 
again  went  10  Spain.  He  was  received  with  much  outward 
honour,  and  entrusted  with  a  very  secret  minion  to  secure 
the  government  of  Flandera  in  case  ot  the  death  of  the  arch- 
duke or  hia  wife,  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  grandeeship  which 
he  dnired.  and  waa  compeiled  to  pledge  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
as  security  for  the  eirpenses  of  the  war  before  the  banken  would 
advance  funds  to  the  Spanish  government.  As  he  wad  never 
repaid,  he  was  in  the  end  utterly  ruined.  The  Spanish  govrm- 
ment  began  now  lo  have  recourse  to  devices  for  keeping  him 
away  from  Spain.  UnrD  tlie  ^gning  of  the  twrive  yean'  truce 
In  1609  he  continued  to  command  in  the  fidd  i^th  general 
fUCCBS.  After  ft  was  &gned  he  retained  his  post,  and  bad  among 
other  duties  to  conduct  the  ncgoliilions  with  France  when  the 
ptintc  of  Condf  fled  to  Flanders  with  bis  wife  in  order  to  put 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senile  admiration  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  By  i6m  Spinota's  finandal  nun  was  complete^  hut 
he  obtained  the  deured  '^grandeia."  In  1A14  he  had  some 
share  in  the  cf>rrBtioni  connected  with  the  settlement  of  Cleves 
and  Julicn.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  he 
rnade  a  vigoroiu  campaign  in  the  lower  Palatinate  and  was 
rewartled  bjr  the  grade  of  captain-general.  After  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  Holland  In  1G11  he  gained  the  most  renowned 
victory  of  bis  oieei^the  cspiure  of  Breda  after  a  long  siege 
(Aug.  jg,  i6n-Jun*  s.  1*'S)  »nd  in  spite  of  the  most 
ttrenuoui  cSorls  of  tbe  prince  of  Orange  (Frederick  Henry)  to 
save  It.   The  surreDder  of  Breda  is  the  subject  of  the  grett 


pcture  by  Vdasqaei,  knv 

SpiooU  is  from  memory. 

The  uking  of  Breda  m 
Utter  want  of  money  puaiyaea  ue  apanial 
the  new  favourite,  Oiivare*,  waa  jealous  of  the  genenL  ^imk 
could  not  prevent  Frederick  Heniy  of  Muaau  bom  tttfng 
GroU,  a  good  set-off  for  Breda.  In  Januiiy  1618  he  left  for 
Spain,  rcaolved  not  lo  resume  the  comnuod  fa  Flanden  ualew 
security  was  given  him  tor  the  support  of  bi>  army.  At  Madrid 
be  had  to  endure  much  insolence  from  Oivans,  who  endeavound 
to  make  him  raspantiblo  lor  the  kaa  ot  Croll.  ^>icola  wad 
Icsoluta  not  to  relutn  to  Flandeta.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish 
government  added  a  war  over  the  succetsloD  to  the  duchy  of 
Mantua  to  its  other  burdou.  SpinoU  waa  ^ipointed  aa  pUol- 
potenliary  and  gcosal.  He  landed  at  Genoa  on  the  igtb  of 
Stptember  1619.  In  Italy  he  was  pursued  by  the  enmity  ti 
(Hivare*,  who  caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  hk  powen  aa  pleni- 
potentiary.. Spinola'a  health  broke  down,  and,  having  been 
robbed  ol  his  money,  grudged  the  compenulion  he  asked  for 
his  children  and  disgraced  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  Sqitember  i6jd  at  tbe  siege  of  Casaie, 
muttering  tbe  words  "honour"  and  "reputation."  The 
title  of  marquis  of  Los  Balbases,  (tOl  bonk 
tivca  in  Spain,  was  all  thai  hli  family  received  for  th 
fortune  they  spent  in  the  service  of  Philip  IIL  ud  I 

Don  A.  Rodriguei  Villa  has  pablitbed  a  fit^nphy  wefl  supplied 
""■  — ^■■~'  -■— umenu— ^julmia  Sfinelit,  f-' —  '- 
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EPmoU,  CBUTOVAL  BOJU  DB  (d.  t6i)%),  ^laniah  ccdeai- 
itic,  waa  general  of  the  Frandican  order  in  Madrid.  Be  went 
>  Vienna  aa  confeasor  to  Ibe  Spanith  wife  cd  Leopold  I.,  and 
Kame  bishop  of  Wienerisch-Ntustadt  in  1U5.  He  codta- 
lured  to  reconcile  the  Protestanl  chuiche*  with  the  Roman 
atholic,  and  at  a  conference  at  Hanover  ia  it&i  presented  bia 

The  Heimatldt  thtologUni,  i^reaentcd  by  Gerhard  Molanus 

(i6jj-i;i9],  at  the  same  time  put  forward  tfadr  U^iaiiu 

nducniai  iiniMit.     Tlie  diarusakma  were  qipnived  by  the 

pope  and  tbe  emperor,  but  had  no  popular  lading  bebirul  Ihcm, 

though  the  DcgotUtiona  were  continued  tor  leo  yeais, 

ially  between  HoUnua  Do  the  one  side  and  Boasoet  on  the 

other,  no  agreement  was  reached,  for  tbe  Proleatanta  could 

accept  the  dundl  of  Trent  aa  authoritative  or  surrender 

matter  of  communion  under  both  qiedes.    Spinola  died  on 

nth  of  March  169!. 

•nraZA,  UBDCB  Mit-i6Ti),  or,  as  he  afterwards  ligned 
himsdf,  Benedict  de  £^>inoB,  Dutch  philoacfifacv,  waa  bom 
at  Amsterdam  on  (be  34th  of  November  i6ji.  His  parents 
belonged  to  tlie  community  of  Jewlah  emigrants  from  ^rtugal 
ud  Spahi  who,  fleeing  fimn  Catholic  penecullon  in  the  Psiin- 
jla,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  nearly  emancipated  Nethalaoda. 
he  name,  variously  written  E^nnoaa,  De  Spinoia,  WEafthoB, 
and  Despinoea,  probably  points  to  the  province  of  Leon  aa  tbe 
[rvious  home  of  (he  family;  (here  are  no  fewer  than  five  town- 
lips  BO  called  in  the  neighboariHwd  of  Burgos.  Tbe  philo- 
ipher's  grandfather  appears  to  have  been  the  lecognised  head 
'  the  Jewish  community  in  Amsterdam  U  161S,  and  bis  father, 
Mlchad  Esplnota,  waa  repeatedly  warden  of  the  synagogue 
between  tGjo  and  1650.  The  father  waa  a  merchant  In  lair 
latances.  He  waa  thrice  married  and  had  sit  chOdreu, 
whom  predeceased  him  save  a  daughter  Kebefcah,  b«n  of 
the  Gnt  marriage,  and  Baruch,  the  son  of  his  second  wife, 
ia's  mother  died  in  lGj8  irtxil  tlie  baj'  waa  barely  six 
old,  and  his  father  in  1654  when  be  was  hi  his  twenty- 
I  year.  Sinnoia  mxived  his  first  (raining  under  (he 
rabbi,  Saul  Levi  Mortdra,  and  Manasseh  ben  Israd, 
ilogicel  writer  of  some  eminence  whose  worka  show  con- 
3le  knowledge  of  philosophical  authors.  L'ndef  theaa 
ra  he  became  familiar  with  the  Talmud  and,  what  waa 
probably  more  Imporlanl  for  hia  own  development,  with  Ihe 
philosophical  writings  of  Ihn  Ezra  and  Malmonidca,  Levi  bea 
Genon.  Hasdal  Crescas,  and  other  rerireaenlatins  of  Jewish 
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medieval  thought,  who  tfm  tt  combli^iig  the  tnditioai] 
th«logy  with  ideas  got  (nm  Aristotle  mid  hit  Neoplilotiic 
csmmcctUois.  Latin,  Btill  the  univeraal  language  o(  kamiDg, 
foimed  no  part  o(  Jewish  educstien;  uid  Spinoza,  after  leaming 
the  elciDeiits  tioaa  n  Cennaa  muler,  Teutled  For  furths-  in- 
tlruclion  to  a  physidan  named  Franl  van  doi  Ende,  who 
eked  out  an  incDne  by  taking  pupilL  Vin  den  Ende  appears 
to  have  been  diilinclly  a  nun  of  paiis,  though  of  a  aomeithal 
indisaeet  and  erratic  chancier.  He  wat  eventually  hanged 
in  Faiia  t*  a  trwspi'aior  in  1674.  Hia  enihuiiaam  [01  the 
natiual  sciences  nay  have  beta  ihc  only  ground  fur  the  reputa- 
tion be  had  acquired  of  instilling  alhnilic  notloni  into  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  along  with  the  Latin  vrhtrh  he  taught  them.  But 
it  ia  quite  possible  that  his  scientific  studies  had  bred  in  him, 
ts  in  many  others  at  that  time,  a  materialistic,  or  at  leoat  a 
natutalistic,  turn  of  mind;  indeed,  we  should  cipcct  as  much  in 

We  do  not  know  whether  his  influence  was  brought  [o  bear  in 
this  sen^  upon  Spiooaa^  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 

fervid  revolt  against  the  Church  would  be  cqiecially  dear  to  a 
man  of  Van  den  £ndc'a  leanings,  may  have  been  put  into  the 
pupil's  hand  by  the  master.  Latin,  at  all  i:vents,  Spinou 
leuned  to  \ili  with  correctness,  freedom  and  ioicc,  though  bit 
language  does  not,  of  course,  conform  to  classical  canons. 


VandenEnde'shouM 
Clara  Maria  by  nam 
imdentood  Latin,  it 
tetih  her  father's 


nld.  The  physician  had  an  only  daughter, 
,  who,  besides  beitig  proficient  in  music, 
lid,  so  perfectly  that  iht  was  able  to 


a  fellow-: 


called  Kerkering,  supplanted  him 
by  the  help  of  a  valuable  necklace  of  pearls  which  he  prcscnte 
to  the  young  lady.  Chronology  unfortunately  forbids  us  t 
■ccept  this  little  episode  as  true.  Recent  investigation  hi 
proved  that,  while  the  marriage  with  Kerkcring,  or  raibi 
Eertkkrink,  is  a  fact,  ii  did  not  take  place  till  1^71,  in  whit 
year  the  bride,  as  appears  by  the  register,  was  twcnty-sevt 
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irs  younger  than  Spinoia, 
^eous  pupils  of  Van  den 
is  daughter's  hand.    But, 


Ly  have  kept  up  his 


of  the  Van  den  Endee  in  Siutioza'9 


in  tbfl  whole  tenor  of  bis  life  and  character 
there  is  nothing  on  vfiich  to  fasten  the  probability  of  a  romantic 

The  mestery  of  L4lio  which  he  acquired  bam  Van  den  Ende 
Spinou  the  whole  wDtid  □[  modem  philosophy 
olh  represented  at  that  time  by  the  writings  of 
Descartes.  He  read  hun  greedily,  Eays  Coleiui,  and  afterwards 
often  declared  that  he  had  all  hi&  philosophical  knottledge  from 
him.  The  impube  towards  natural  Kience  which  he  had  received 
from  Van  den  Ende  would  be  strengthened  by  the  reading  of 
Dcscortct;  he  gave  over  divinity,  we  ore  told,  to  devote  himself 
entirety  to  these  new  studies.  His  inward  break  with  Jewish 
onhodoiy  dated,  no  doubt,  further  back — from  hi^  acquaintance 
*ilh  the  philosophical  theologians  and  coirvnenlato^  of  the 
niddle  ages;  but  these  new  interests  combined  to  estrange  bim 
ttiil  fdrlher  from  the  traditions  of  the  synagogue.  He  was 
tddomer  seen  at  its  tervices^^soon  not  at  all.  The  jealousy 
<A  the  heads  of  the  synagogue  vos  easily  roused.  An  attempt 
leenn  to  have  been  made  to  draw  from  him  his  real  (pinions 
s  of  divinity.    Too  to-called  Iriauts 


endeavoured,  on  the  pie*  of  doubts  of  tbeir  ovn,  to  I 

a  theological  discussion:  and,  tome  of  Spinoaa'i 

being  repeated  to  the  Jewish  auth«ities,  he  wsi 

to  give  an  account  of  himself.    Annous  to  retain  : 

an  adherent,  and  probably  desirous  at  the  same  ti 

public  scandal,  the  chiefs  of  the  commimjly  offered  him  a  yearly 

pension  of  1000  florins  if  he  would  twtvardly  conform  uad 

appear  now  and  then  in  the  synagogue.    But  such  drliberaie 

hypocrisy  was  abhorrent  to  Spinoia's  nature.    Threats  vere 

equally  unavailing,  and  accordingly  on  the  V7lh  of  July  1656 


Thee 


.  ofl  froi 
cs  pronoumied  against  him 


iwealihol 


may  be  rrmd  in  most  of  the 
re  still  pending,  he  had  been 
evening  by  a  fanatical  rufhan,  who  thought  to 
lers  with  the  dagger.  Warned  by  this  that 
as  hardly  a  safe  place  of  residence  Icf  him  any 
a  had  already  left  the  city  before  the  sentence 
ouoced.     He  did  mt  go   far. 


1  the  Old  Church  road. 

:    Rhijnsburgers,  a  religious 


a  trie 


elongcd  to  the  CoUesiants 
:is  ot  Holland.    The  pure  nxmlity 


attracted  Spinoia,  and  to  have  won  his  unfeigned  respect. 
SeVKst  of  his  friends  were  CsllegianU,  or  bdooged  to  the 
similarly  muided  conununity  of  the  Mennooiica,  in  which  the 
Cdlcgiants  were  afterwards  merged.  In  thit  quiet  retreat  ^inaia 
spent  neatly  five  years.  He  drew  up  s  protest  against  the 
decree  of  eicammunicalion,  but  otherwise  it  left  him  unmoved. 
From  this  time  forward  he  disused  hit  Hebrew  name  of  Baruch, 
adopting  instead  the  Latin  equivalent,  Benedictut,  Like  every 
Jew,  Spinoza  had  leamcd  a  handicraft;  he  was  a  grinder  1^ 
iensa  for  optical  instruments,  and  was  thus  enahled  to  cvD 
an  income  sufficient  lor  his  modest  wants.  His  tkill,  indeed, 
was  such  that  lenses  q(  his  making  were  much  sought  after, 
and  those  found  in  his  cabinet  after  his  death  fetched  a  higb 
price.  It  was  as  an  optician  thai  be  was  Gist  hrou^l  into 
conneiion  with  Huygens  and  Leibniti;  and  to  optical  Trtalia 
an  Ike  Raiithrv,  uTillcn  by  him  and  long  supposed  to  be  ksl, 
was  discovered  and  reprinted  by  Dr  Van  Vloten  in  jMi.  He  was 
also  fond  of  dra.wing  as  an  amusement  in  bis  Insure  hours; 
and  Colenjs  had  seen  a  5tdtch.book  full  of  such  drawings  repte- 
tqntuig  persons  of  Spinoci's  acquaintance,  one  of  then  being 
a  likeness  of  himself  in  the  character  of  MasanieUo. 

The  five  years  which  foUowed  the  eicommunioUiDn  irmst 
have  been  devoted  to  concentrated  thought  and  study.  Before 
their  conclusion  Spinoza  had  parted  company  from  Descartes, 
and  the  leading  positions  of  his  own  system  were  already  clearly 
determined  tn  his  mind.  A  number  of  the  younger  men  ia 
Amsterdam — many  of  them  students  of  medicine  or  nKdicoi 
practitioners — had  also  come  lo  regard  him  as  their  intellectual 
leader.    Akind  of  philcsophicil  club  had  be 


mong  It! 


s,John 


in  all  probibilily  for  „  „      . 

n  philosophy,  they  looked  naturally  to 
',  and  by  and  by  wt  find  him  communicaiir 
hit  own  views  to  the  little  band  of  friends  1 
luscript  was  read  aloud  and  discussed  at  ih 
ti  remaining  obscure  were  telerred  ti 


'r,  Louis  l>lo«, 
nee.    Originilly 


itnputses  and  of  much  ptomise.  Bdng  in  good  circumstances, 
he  was  aniious  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Spinoca  by  a  gift  of 
:ooo  Qorins,  which  the  philosopher  half-jestingiy  eiciued  hinuell 
from  accepting.  De  Viies  died  young,  and  would  fain  have 
left  his  foilnne  to  Spinoza;  but  the  latter  refused  10  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  brother,  the  natural  heir,  to  whom  the  properly 
was  accordingly  left,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  pay 
to  Spinoia  on  annuity  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,   lbs  bar 


offend  to  fix  the  amount  it  500  floiiiii,  but  Spinoat  accqittd 
only  job,  n  sum  nhich  wia  rcgululy  paid  till  bit  death.    The 

belong  to  t  period  iftei  Spinoia  hid  removal  Imm  the  ncigh- 
bouihood  of  Am&Ecrd^Di;  but  it  has  boen  ouijccturcd  that  Che 
Sion  TratUi  an  God.  an  Mai,,  iixj  iii  WillitiHi,  which  npretcnls 
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ii.  It  b  U  leut 
.ter  to  Oldenburg, 
ice  before  Sqitem- 
L  looaeLy  incorpor- 


Bwhit  liilei 


rhidi  nu'ghl  beutged 
iaIogufS,  Qwreover, 
ily,  indnily  and  »elt- 
coniaineancaA  oi  naiure '-,  out  me  two  opposed  Cartfcian 
•tttibutra^  thought  and  extension,  and  the  abuluidy  infinite 
iubsiince  whose  aiiiibutei  Ihey  are — substance  coiaiiiuted  by 
in&nile  attributes— »ppe«  here  a*  in  the  Elkici.  The  latter 
notion — of  subuincc— is  said  10  conwpond  exactly  to  "  the 
essence  of  the  only  glorious  and  blessed  God."     The  earlier 


le  laicT 


n  thought  and  e: 
■ubstituled  in  the  Etkwstbe  ideaof  alhorougbgtHng  paiallelism. 
The5Ai>rf  rreolin  is  of  much  interest  to  thesludentoISpinoia's 
philosophical  devekfnnent,  for  it  representa,  ta  Martincau 
■ays,  '*  the  first  tanding.place  of  lus  mind  in  iU  independeot 
■dvuice."  Although  the  lyileinstic  fnineirork  of  the  tbought 
uid  the  tenziinolo^  used  are  both  derived  fnim  the  Caitaiao 
phihBophy,  the  intellectual  militu  of  the  time,  the  ea^y  work 
sublet  us,  better  than  the  ElAici  to  realize  that  the  inquralion 
and  startiag-pobt  of  his  thinking  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
^KcuUtioDs  of  his  Jewish  predecosois.  The  hisloriea  of  pbilo- 
«opliy  may  quite  ottectly  describe  his  ibeory  as  the  logical 
devdopmcDt  of  DESCArta's  doctrines  of  the  one  In£nitc  and 

Caitcsian.  He  brought  his  pantheism  and  his  detcnniaiBtn  with 
bim  to  the  study  of  Descartes  Innn  tbe  myslifal  Iheologiaaa  of 
bis  race. 

Early  in  iMi  Spinoza's  boot  removed  to  Rhijnibutg  Dear 
Laden,  the  headquarters  of  the  CoUegiant  broIhsiiDOd,  and 
Spinoza  ninovcd  with  him.  Tlie  house  where  Ibey  lived  at 
Rhijnsburg  is  stiQ  standing,  and  tbe  road  bears  the  name  of 
Spioosa  Lsne.  Very  soon-alter  his  Kitlement  in  his  new  quar- 
ters he  was  sought  out  fay  Heiuy  Orenburg,  the  first  secretary 
of   the   Royal   Society.'      Oldenburg   bcODie  Splsoia'a   most 


noiriedse  till  rSu,  when  Edward  BQbr 
n  abnr^t  of  ii  aiiached  to  a  i^Dpy  or  ( 
IterwiTds  npon  a  Dutch  MS.  putimrtlng 
Tatbe  fnnn  the  Latin  Driginal-     This  1. —  ,. — 
'an  Vioten  with  a  iFinndaiini  Inio  Ulin.    Sir 

roleoor  Srhaanchmidl   and    lianilalcd   inio  Cei 

'parisoa  of  the 


dropped  entirely  at 
publidied  In  ISA 


liteiary  hatrits  of  thoee  days,  that  he  waa  not 
.••peeulatinmandcvenlixlebled  tothcm.  Then 
enmple.  of  Hobbei  thnairhout  Spiooaa'a  political 
one  canal  lefEienu  Id  bun  in  a  Itlter,  allbaujll 
le  Dutch  to  IheEniliih  thinker  lies  on  ihe  luiiare. 
reight  must  be  allowed  to  tbe  internal  evidence 

by  Sigwsrl,  Avemailus  asd  othen  to  prove 
nance  with  Braqo'i  wtitlna.  But  ths  point 
btlui  and  is  in  any  case  o[  litue  importance. 

'    r^  (e.  J6J6-1&7SJ  was  a  native  of  Bremen, 

,._.„si?i::.i..: ::.!:';         ' 

iuB(  have  pimneri  social  gif  tk    He 


regular  cotretpondecl— a  thtrd  of  tbe  leltcn  pRsemd  to  Ma  u» 

from  him,  and  it  appcan  from  his  GttI  letlec  that  theit 

in  this  occuion  was  "  oo  Cod.  on  infioilr  eiiension  and 

thought,  on  the  diSeieoce  and  the  agreemeiit  of  these  stlri- 

butef,  on  tbe  nature  of  the  imion  of  the  human  soul  with 

the  body,  as  well  as  conc«ning  the  prindplis  of  the  Canesian 

'  Baconian  phitosopbies."     Spinma  must,  Ihetebre,  have 

aomed  hinssdf  pretty  Credy  to  bis  vbitor  on  the  main 

IS  of  his  system.     Oldenburg,  howevci,  was  a  man  of  no 

speculstive  capsdty,  and,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  cotn- 

spoodence,  must  have  quite  failed  to  grsip  the  teal  import 

ope  of  tbe  thoughts  communicated  to  bim.     From  one 

lenburg's  larly  letters  we  Lean    that  tbe  treatise  £le 

ciur  emendatione  was  probably  Spiiusa's  fiist  occupstion 

at  Kbijnsbuig.    The  nature  of  the  work  also  bdis  out  the 


Qsa^B    "  organoa  '* — the    doctrine    of   method    whkh    be 

d  substitute  £or  tbe  corresponding  doctrines  of  Bacon 

DescailcB  as  alone  consonant  with  the  thougbU  wbicb 

shaping  IhemMlvts  Of  hsd  shaped  tbemsdves  in  his 

nind.    It  Is  a  theory  of  phikMophical  (ruth  sod  etror,  involviag 

iccount  of  the  course  of  pbiknophical  inquiry  and  cf  the 

-ems  object  of  knowledge.    It  wib  apparently  intended  by 

autboi  as  an  analytical  ktroductton  to  tbe  cwstrudive 

eiposiiion  of  bis  system,  which  he  pmently  essayed  in  the 

EMa.     But  he  must  have  found  as  be  piweeded  that  the 


Uatement  of  the  truth 
1/  Un  UHdmlandiKg  < 
was  first  published  in  I 


It  the  I 


method  merging  slnwst  inevitably  in  a 
eached  by  its  means.  The  Imprttaiia^ 
'ss  therefore  put  ssde  unfinished,  and 
ic  Optra  ptOHuma.    Spinoza  meanwhile 

the  cDrret^wndents  wilb  his  Amsterdaia  frioids  that  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  book  L  bad  been  communicated  to  the  phiksophical 
club  tlwe  before  February  16^3.  It  f<sm«d  his  main  occupation 
for  two  or  three  years  af  ies  this  date.  Though  thus  giviag  bts 
fcienrls  freely  of  his  best,  Spinoza  did  tiot  can  his  tfaou^la 
broadcast  upon  any  soil.  He  had  a  pupil  living  with  him  at 
Rhijosburg  whose  character  seemed  to  him  lacking  in  solidity 
and  discretion.  This  pupil  (probably  Albert  Burgh,  who  sfter- 
wards  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and  permed  s  foolishly  insolent 
qiistle  to  his  former  tcscber)  was  the  otxaaion  of  Spinoia's 
fiiit  publicalion~lheonly  publication  indeed  to  which  his  name 
was  attached.  Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  initiate  the  young  man 
into  his  own  system,  be  took  for  a  testbook  llie  second  and  third 
parts  of  Detcailet's  Priacifla,  which  deal  in  the  main  with 
naluml  philosophy.  As  he  proMeded  tie  put  Descsrtca's  maltec 
in  hi*  own  language  and  cast  the  whole  argument  into  a  gmmetrie 
foRO.  At  the  request  of  his  friends  he  devoted  a  fortnigbt 
to  applying  the  same  rrtetbod  to  tbe  first  or  metsphysicai  part 
of  Deaisrtea's  philosophy,  and  tbe  sketch  was  pubhsbed  in 
lOfij,  with  an  appendix  entitled  Cogiltla  nulatiysiia,  still 
wriltoi  from  a  Cstrtcsian  standpomt  (ddending,  for  eaample, 
Ihefteodomol  tbcwUlj,  but  containing  hints  of  lusowii  doctrine. 
Tbe  book  waaievisedby  Dr  Meyer  for  publication  and  fumidied 


t  throughout  not  la  hi* 


by  bim,  al  Spinoia's  request,  wit! 
cipicssly  slated  that  the  author  i[ 
own  person  but  simply  as  the  c  . 
Dutch  traulation  appeared  En  the  foUawiog  year.' 

Ilk  t6&3  Spinoza  removed  from  Rbijnsburg  to  Voorbnif,  a 
suburban  village  about  1  m.  from  tbe  Hague.  His  reptita^ 
tion  had  continued  to  ^iravi.  From  Rhijnsburg  be  bad  paid 
freijuent  viails  to  the  Hagu^  and  it  was  probably  Iba  desiiB 

Boyle,  1 

self  in  this  way  a 


tinted  vth  man  of  the  leai 


Ml  the  C, 


opportunit 


lU  with  the 

,.  establishing  ration 
probably  at  tbe  ngg 
ha  steps  ravaids  SpinDSj's  lodging. 
•  The  title  of  the  Latin  oniinal 
fitnim  fkHampliiar  pars 
yeudieMm  di  Spimu 
taiilaunmlafikytia. 


■  Enriand 


ico  of  Huygens  tbst  be  bent 
in — JtiiaS  its  CarUi  princt- 
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to  be  within  roth  of  »rnc  of  the  Mends  be  had  nude  in  ib<u 
Thiu— iDion^  Dib«s  Ihc  De  WilU~tlitt  ptomptcd  bit  chuigcd 
raidHKc  He  hid  miTlcs  in  hand,  monovct.  trbidi  he  vished 
In  due  time  lo  publish ;  and  in  tbal  cDanoiaD  the  [riendiy  pilron- 
a(e  of  Ihe  De  Willi  might  be  o(  OMnliil  lervia  to  him. 
Tlif  fint  yean  al  Vooibuif  coDlinucd  lo  be  occupied  by  the  com- 
potllkm  ol  Ibe  Eltia,  which  wu  pmbibly  Eniihed,  however, 
by  the  lummer  at  iM].  A  Journey  made  to  Amterdam  in 
that  year  is  conietlUKd  <o  hive  had  reference  lo  its  puhlieition. 
But,  finding  thlt  it  wouJd  be  impoaalbJe  to  keep  the  aulbotsbip 
MCTet*  owing  to  the  numerous  hands  through  which  parla  oE  Ihc 
hook  had  alieady  passed,  Spinoia  determined  la  keep  his  manu- 
script in  his  dek  lor  Ihff  present.  In  September  iMj  we  find 
Oldenburg  twitting  him  with  having  turned  from  pbiIo«ophy 
to  theology  and  busying  himself  with  angels,  prophecy  and 
Bdradea.  This  is  the  fint  refetencs  to  Ihe  TroOiUv  Oudoiue- 
falUiciu,  which  formed  his  chief  occupation  for  the  not  four 
yean.  The  aim  of  this  treatise  may  be  best  undemood  from 
the  full  title  with  which  It  was  furnished— JracfaUw  OaiUitkif- 
tdilkta,  UHfiiHiu  iuierlaliBnu  alifwf,  fnitu  mlaiihir 
IlielcUm  fUhstpkaiiii  nm  (okInw  mJm  pitUU  cl  ttifMkat 
fau  ftn  ctnctdi  ltd  tanitM  iriii  turn  fatt  mfuilicae  ipui^ue 
tUlaU  ttOi  tun  ftat.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  eloquently  reasonM 
ddence  of  hbaty  of  thought  and  qietch  in  qienilative  matteia. 
The  external  aide  of  ivfigioo — its  lita  and  observincea-^must 


adsins 


1  for  thought  ind  belief  L 
trueplety  and  of  the  state  itself.  The 
thesis  Is  le4  intertfting  to  a  nwdem  reader — because  now  gener- 
^y  acknowledged — thin  Ihe  argument  by  which  it  is  su[^»rted. 
f^Hnoaa'a  position  is  based  ufwn  the  thoroughgoing  distinction 
(bawn  in  the  book  between  philosophy,  which  his  to  do  with 
knowledge  and  (pinion,  and  theology,  or,  a*  we  should  now  say, 
letigion,  which  has  lo  do  eiclusivety  with  obedience  and  conduct. 
The  aegis  of  rdigion,  therefore,  cannot  be  employed  to  cover  with 
Its  authority  any  ^KcuUtive  dociiine;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
c»n  loy  ipeculative  or  scientific  Invniigation  bo  reganied  at 
putting  rdigion  in  Jeopardy.  SjJnoia  undertikei  to  pmve  his 
case  by  the  instance  of  the  Hebrew  Srripturea.  Scripture  deals, 
he  maintains,  in  none  but  the  simplest  precepts,  nor  does 
It  aim  at  anything  beyotid  tbe  obedient  mind;  it  tdls  ttought 
of  the  divine  nature  but  what  men  may  profitably  ^Jply  to  tbe^r 
lives.  The  greater  part  oI  the  treatise  Is  devoted  to  working 
out  this  line  of  Ihought;  and  in  so  doing  Splnoi*  consistently 
api^ies  to  the  intetpreistioA  of  the  CHd  Testament  these  canons 
of  historical  exegesis  which  are  often  regarded  as  of 'compara- 
tively recent  growth.  Hie  treatise  thus  cDnsIIIutcs  Ihe  fint 
document  in  tbe  modem  tckoa  of  BiUical  oitfdsm.  It  was 
pubUriMdin  1670,  anonymously,  printer  and  place  olpubHcaiion 
iNlng  likcwiM  disgulKd  (Bamlvrtt  afmi  Heinnoiio  KtnnU). 
The  norm  ol  opindtion  which  it  encounieted  showed  Ihat  these 
precaullonawaeDot  Bat  of  place.  It  was  tynodically  Condemned 
•long  with  Hobbcs'a  LataOau  and  other  books  as  early  as  April 
1671,  and  was  coDSHtuently  hiterdicted  by  the  lUtet-geheral 
«( IfoUand  in  1674:  bdoie  king  it  was  also  placed  ou  the  /nAx 
liylheCatholkaBtboriUes.  But  tfui  it  was  widely  read  appears 
Uaa  ila  frequent  rdsHw  with  false  title-paget,  nfaeseniing 
It  aaw  u  an  tustailcal  work  and  again  as  a  medical  tresitiie'. 
CcMnvadalists  also  crowded  Into  the  hsis  against  It.  A 
tnniallon  into  Dutch  appean  lo  have  been  propoaedi  but 
SplaiM,  who  foresaw  that  nch  a  step  would  only  incretst 


tbe 


«bich  w 


U*  [sec  (gainst  it.    No  Dutch  Uanalation  appeared  lU!  169]. 

Tbe  same  year  in  which  tbe  Tratutui  was  published  Spboia 
nmoved  from  hb  suburban  lodging  *t  Voorburg  Into  Ihe 
Hague  ItisU.  He  took  monu  first  on  the  Vecrkay  with  Ihe 
widow  Van  de  Vdde,  who  in  her  youth  had  assisted  Groiius  to 
escape  from  his  captivity  at  Idewenstein.  This  was  the 
^uae  aftswudt  occupied  by  Cotems,  the  worthy  Lutheran 
ministo  who  became  Spiiuiia's  biogiaphei.    But  tbe  widow 


listed  on  boarding  her  lodger,  and  Spinota  presently  found 
e  expense  too  gieal  loi  his  slender  pune.  He  accordingly 
moved  to  a  house  on  Ihe  Pavelioen  Grlchl  near  at  hand, 
cupied  by  a  painter  called  Van  dec  Spijrk.  HcK  he  spent  the 
mining  yean  of  his  life  in  the  frugil  independence  which 
prised.  Colenis  gives  paniculirs  which  enable  us  to  realiK 
e  almost  incredible  simplicily  and  cnnomy  of  bis  mode  of 
He  would  say  sometimes  to  the  people  of  tl     ~ 


be  was  tike  the  1 


liich  fori 


end.  Hi)  friends  came  (o  visit  him  In  his  lodgings,  as  veil  as 
others  attracted  by  his  repuHllon— Leibniti  among  the  ml — 
and  were  csurteoutly  enleitalned.  but.  Splnoia  preferred  not 
to  accept  their  offers  of  bo^iilallty.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  bis  time  quietly  In  hli  own  chamber,  often  having  hh 
meals  brought  there  and  sometimes  not  leaving  it  for  Iwo  oc 
three  days  together  when  absorbed  in  his  studies.  On  ooe 
occasion  he  did  not  leave  the  house  for  three  months.  "  When 
ig  applied  himself  U 
he. would  go  dot 


Set  Spiicks  a 


refresh  himself,  and  discoursed  with  the  Van  der  Spijcks  about 
anything  Ibal  migbt  aSotd  matter  lor  an  ordinary  convenalion, 
and  even  about  trifles.  He  also  took  pleasure  in  smoking  a 
pipe  of  tobacco;  or,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  divert  bloisdl 
somewhat  longer,  he  loolied  for  some  spiden  and  made  Ibem 
fight  togetber,  or  he  threw  seme  files  Into  Ihe  cobweb,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  thai  battle  that  he  would 
lomelimea  break  Into  bughler"  {Colerua).    V 


with 


whom  he  lodged,  often,  for  example,  tailing  over  the  si 
with  them  when  tbey  came  from  church.  He  occasionally 
went  himself  lo  bear  the  Lutheran  pastor  preach— Ibe  pre- 
decesaor  of  Coletus-^nd  would  advise  the  Van  der  Spijcks  not 
10  miss  any  sermon  of  so  excellent  a  preacher.  The  chUdien. 
too,  he  put  In  mind  ol  going  often  lo  church,  and  tiught  ibcm 
to  be  obedient  and  dutiful  to  their  parents.  One  day  bis  land- 
lady, who  may  have  heard  sltange  stories  of  her  solitary  lodger, 
came  to  him  in  some  trouble  to  ask  him  whether  he  believed 
she  rould  be  saved  In  the  religion  she  professed.  "  Your  religion 
is  a  good  one,"  said  Splnoia;  "  you  need  not  look  lor  another, 
nor  doubt  that  ytm  win  be  saved  in  it,  provided  that,  whOe  j-oo 
apply  yourself  to  piety,  you  iive  at  tbe  sane  time  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  life."  Only  once,  it  is  recorded,  did  Spinou's  admlT' 
able  telf-coniKd  give  way,  and  that  was  when  Ife  received  Ihe 
news  of  the  murder  of  tbe  De  Witts  by  a  fnntic  mob  in  ihe 
streets  of  Ibe  Hague.  It  was  in  the  year  1671,  when  Ihe  sudden 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countties  by  Louis  XIV.  nised  an  irresis- 
tible clamour  for  a  military  leader  anU  overthrew  the  republican 
constitution  forw*ich  (he  De  Wilts  had  struggled.  JobnDeWitt 
had  bea  ^inoia's  friaid,  and  had  bestowed  a  snuQ  pension 
upon  him;  he  had  SpinoEa'a  full  empathy  in  his  poliiical  aims. 
On  receiving  the  news  ol  tbe  brutal  murder  of  the  two  brothers, 
Spinoxa  burst  into  tein,  and  his  indignation  was  so  roused  that 
he  was  benl  upon  publidy  t^enouncing  the  crime  upon  the  spot 
when  it  had  been  committed.  But  the  timely  caulko  of  his 
host  pievenied  his  issuing  forth  to  almost  certsin  death.  Not 
bug  after  StHDOU  was  himself  in  danger  from  the  mob,  in 
consequence  of  a  visit  which  be  paid  lo  the  French  camp.  He 
had  been  in  correspondence  wiih  one  CcdoncI  Sloupe,  a  Swiss 
theologian  and  soldier,  then  serving  with  the  prince  ffll  Cond4. 
the  commander  ol  the  French  army  at  Utrecht.  From  him 
Spinosa  received  a  communication  enclosing  a  pasqnrt  from 
the  French  commandei,  who  wished  to  make  his  acqualnianca 
and  promised  Ma  a  pension  from  the  French  king  at  the  easy 
pr>i4  of  a  dedicalTOn  to  his  majesty.  Spinoxk  went  to  tTlrecht, 
but  returned  without  sedng  Condi,  who  had  in  the  iseantime 
been  called  ejiewbere;  Ibe  pension  be  civilly  dcdined.  Then 
may  have  been  nolhlug  mere  lo  the  visit  than  is  conUimd  in 
this  nairatlve;  but  on  his  leiuio  Si^noia  found  that  tbe  popu- 
lace of  the  Hague  regarded  him  at  no  belter  than  a  spy,  Tbe 
town  was  full  of  angry  murmure,  and  ihe  Imdloid  feared  that 
the  m<d>  wouhl  storm  hit  houte  and  drag  Spiwiaa  out.   Spinon 
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quieted  hit  Inn  u  wtQ  >i  he  could, 

IS  the  ctomd  made  any  thicalenin*  c 

to  meet  Ihini,  "  Ihougb  Ihty  ihould 

poor  De  Wiiu.     I  am  «  good  wpubl 

any  aim  but  the  honoui  and  nelface  ol  the  Kite."     Happily 

the  danger  paucd  o3  without  caUiT«  fol  luch  an  Oldeal. 

la  1673  Spinoia  rudved  an  inviution  from  the  elector 
palatine  is  quit  hia  leiirement  and  become  piofessoc  of  philo- 
lophy  ID  the  univtruty  o[  Ueidelbeig.    The  offer  wa>  couched 


iafli 


veyed  aa  eipio 


Lt  fTcedom  at  speech  in  philofiopby, 
conudent  that  you  will  not  mifiuse  to  diaiurt^  ine  estaDlii 
TcLigion,"    But  Splnoza'i  eaperience  of  theological  sensitive 
led  him  to  doubt  the  pouibilily  oi  keeping  00  fiieodly  tc 
with  the  established  religion,  i£  he  were  placed  in  a  public  c 
dty.      Moreover,  he  waa  not  tliong;  be  had  had  do  eiperii 
o(  public  leaching;  and  he  foieaaw  that  the  duties  oi  a  c 
would  put  an  end  to  private  rcuarch.    Foi  all  theie  reason: 
couneouaJy  declined  the  offer  made  to  him.     There  la  httle 
more  10  tell  ol  bis  life  gl  solitary  meditation.     In  1675  wt 
leira  from  his  correspondence  that  he  enteiUiued  the  idea  01 
publishing  the  Ethics,  and  made  a  journey  10  Amsterdam  to 


»ilh  ih 


it  r  wi 
ipread  everywhere  that 
I  tne  press,  wherein  I  endeavoured  1 
;  and  this  report  lound  credence  wit 
Iheolofiana  (themselves  perhaps  the 
to  complain  of  me  to  the  prince  and 
isians,  because  they 
siring  to  Iiet  Chem- 
lout  ceasing  in  Iheir 
md  are  as  diligeul 
instead  oi 


le  niih  me. 


d  the 


tut  literary  voA  was  the  unGnished  Tr 
pteparation  of  notes  f( 
fglUicia,  in  which  he 


le  tiU  a: 


nipt  01 


felilHiu  and 
lor  aneveaiiiDO  ollDe  1  raiMiu  lluoletka- 
le  hoped  ID  remove  tome  of  the  misunif 
book  hid  mcl  with.  The  Tmclaius  felili 
develops  his  philosophy  of  law  and  governmenl  on  Ihe  11 
indicated  In  his  other  works,  and  connects  itself  closely  with  the 
theory  enunciated  by  Hobbes  a  generalion  before.    Consump- 
tion Imd  been  maldng  ils  insidious  inroads  upon  Spinoza  for  many 
yean,  and  early  m  1677  be  must  have  b«n  conscioua  ibat  be 
was  seriously  iU.    On  Saturday,  the  lolh  ol  February,  he  sent 
to  Amsterdam  for  his  friend  Dr  Meyer.    On  the  lollomng  day, 
the  Van  der  Spljcks,  having  no  thought  of  immediate  danger, 
vent  to  the  afternoon  service.    When  they  came  back  Spuioia 
was  iu>  more;  he  had  died  about  three  in  the  afiemoon  with 
Meyer  as  the  only  witness  oi  his  last  moments.    f^Hooza  waa 
buried  on  the  35th  of  February  "  in  the  new  church  upon  the 
Spuy,  being  attended,"  Colerua  tells  us,  "  by  msny  illioltious 
pctsoiu  and  lollowed  by  six  coaches."   He  was  little  mote  than 
iony-fouT  yean  of  age. 

requited  for  [be  paymtTii  of  chareei  and  dul Handing  debts.  "One 
need  only  cast  one  s  eyes  upoci  {he  arcouni."  aayi  nis  biozrapher. 
"to  perceive  that  it  was  (he  invenfory  ol  a  tnie  philosopher.  It 
conlariH  only  ■omc  ima?l  book!,  »mr  enjTavings,  >  lew  Icnsa  and 
the  instruments  lo  poliih  Ihem."  Ki>  desk,  containing  hie  letters 
and  hia  utipublnhed  wurki,  Spiooia  had  previously  charted  his 
Uadlofd  10  convey  Jo  Jan  Rieuwenz,  a  publisher  iti  Amsterdam. 
Tbil  was  done,  atid  the  Optm  fwslSuma  appearrd  in  the  Hme  year, 

EThey  wen  fumiiheJ  with  a  preface  written  in  Dutch  by 
Jtllis,  ■  Mennonite  friend  ol  Spinoik-s,  and  traoilaled  info 
I  by  Dr  Meyer.  Neil  yen  the  book  was  proscribed  In  a 
violenily  worded  edict  by  the  sutcs  of  Hotland  and  Weit  Friolai  ' 
The  obfixiuy  which  thuspthered  round  Soinoia  in  ihe  later  yr 
cl  his  life  remained  settled  upon  bis  memory  for  a  full  hundi 


Liuing  Mid,  "  as  il 
Slh  "jKoti'  in"' 17 


.utSf^ri, 


I,  Cocthe,     Herder,  Nov 


thoueht,  and  in  Kning  him  in  hit  nBhEiui  pface  among  the  KWcula. 
tive  leaders  of  mankind.  Tnnrfused  inro  their  writings,  hb  loirit 
has  had  a  laije  share  in  mouklint  the  philoHiphlc  thought  <4  the 
igth  ceniury,  and  ii  has  also  ben  widely  influential  beyond  the 
■chools.  Instead  of  hJs  atheism  Hegel  speaks  of  his  acoimiam.  and 
Novdii  dubs  him  a  God-intoxicated  man.  Schleiennacber'i  &ie 
aposmphe  is  wtU  known,  bi  which  he  calli  upon  us  Id  "  oBCr  a  kck 
ot  bnjr  u  the  manes  of  the  bdly  and  ennnmunksled  StAnoo." 

SpuiDia  I  perianal  appeaiaiKe  ii  deKiibed  by  Ciienu  from  the 
accciunts  given  him  by  iiiany_pKipIi!  at  the  Haeue  who  knew  him 

his  ISce,  the  ekln  sontwhat  dark,  ^k  curled  biiramrAelonIi 
eyebtDwe  of  the  sane  colour,  so  that  one  might  eaiily  know  lism 
his  looks  thai  he  wai  descended  from  the  Ponugueae  Jews."  Leib' 
nili  also  pvtt  a  limilaT  deecripiion :  "  The  ctlEbiated  Jew  Spinoia 
had  an  obve  complexion  and  something  Spanish  in  hiifice."  Tbw 
chaiicteriRici  are  preserved  in  a  ponrail  in  oil  In  Ihe  WolfenbHttel 
libfajy,  which  was  prcfaably  the  oripina]  o(  the  (in  that  case  untuc- 
cesflf ally  rendered)  engraving  prtuad  to  ibo  Ofvn  ptuiimma  at 
1677.  Tlis  portrait  was  pbotogiapbEd  for  l>i  Manineau's  Sli^y  ^ 
Spitata.  In  1S»0  a  statue  was  elected  (o  Spinoia  at  the  Hague  by 
international  subscripHdn  among  his  admirers,  ant!  mom  tecently 
the  cottage  in  which  he  lived  at  Rhilnsburi  haa  been  reatored  and 
furnished  wilh  all  the  diicavceahle  Spirwaa  relics. 

Spinosi's  philosophy  is  a  tht>rDiightDing  panthdsni,  which  haa 
both  a  naturalistic  and  a  myilical  tide.  Tbe  foundation  of  the 
system  Is  the  doctrine  of  one  infinite  substance,  of  which  alt  finite 

eateosion).    Cod  ia  thus  the  imoaaal  causa  ol  the  universe ;  but 


the  nccefsity  of  the  dlviae 
.  ..!_  then,  accoidlaf  to 

it.    Spiooaa's  pUo. 


The  phitosoehical  11 , ,. 

is— *  neceajty  that  is  none  other 

natuia  itsell.    To  view  things  thus  ia  to 
Spinota's  favourite  pbiaie,  M  tptsU  aUt 

■ophy  is  fully  conskfsBt  In  the  anicle  Csl 

UKlAtuu,— Tbe  contents  of  the  Oftra  failki 

EUaci,  the  TnaaHa  ftUHcia  and  the  Di  lauUi 

(the  last  two  unfinished),  a  selection  Iron  Sphioia's  comsponden 
ind  a  Cempniiiim  iif  Utiim  Cnmmv,  Tht  Tntlltr  tpi  llx  Sa 
bvwt  supposed  to  be  kiet,  waa  published  anonymously  in  Dutch 
1M7.    Vhejirslcolletleil  edition  of  Spinoia'S  worits  was  mule 


by  Pivlesior  Freudenlhal,  Dr  W.  Meyer  and  Dr  K.  O.  MeinsBia  has 
,..  t_.  _L.  .    .....  .   .   -jber  ol  fresh  details  coooected  with 

knowledge  d  his  Jewish  and  Dutch 

IS  and  all  the  available  documents 

ol  '1  a  single  volume.  C—  I<a~'. 

oTwliKhhehaBrinct 


Jtri'ai  {ift^)  appeared  in  a  German 
'  materia]  has  oeen  judicially  used 


mr  SQUIRREL,  a  book-name  for  a  group  of  African 
i  squirrels,  characterized  by  the  spiny  nature  of  the  lur 

of  Ihe  more  typical  forms.  They  form  (he  genus  Xcnii,  which 
.  up  intoa  number  of  subfenera;  Xcrai  mfiifw  ol  AbyuJDia 

and  East  Africa  belonging  to  the  typical  group,  while  the  striped 
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Kortb  African  X.  iilaliii  repreKiiti  tbt  lub-gtnui  ASanlt- 
Hrm,  Tbi  Ditnc  typitzl  specicj  ue  chaKclcrkcd  by  Uie  couM 
ipipy  tuiii,  Ihc  uniu  sine,  or  cvcd  abtciicr  of  tlw  eus,  ud  the 
long,  nuriy  (Inight,  dam.  The  akuU  is  narrDver  and  longer 
Ihan  in  typical  squirrels^  and  there  aie  di&tiuctjvc  features  io 
the  chtek-lwih;  but  the  more  abenant  typei  come  much 
dour  to  iquineli.  Typicai  spasy  iquincU  diHer  from  (nie 
Bquirrelt  in  bang  cooipLetely  lerrestrial  io  their  habita,  aod  live 
dthrr  fa  clefia  or  holes  of  rockSj  or  In  buiiova  wluch  the/  dig 
tbtmielvei.     [See  KODENIIA.) 

SPIOH  KOP,  a  mountain  in  Natal  on  the  north  aide  ol  the 
Tugela  River,  and  14  m.  W.S.W.olLadyimilh.  It  [>  celebrated 
ai  (he  Kene  of  a  battle  (Jan.  14,  1900}  in  the  Transvaal  War, 
in  vhicb  the  Briliih  (occei  under  Sir  Redveis  BuDet  were 
defeated  by  the  Bocn  (aee  Tkanevaal  and  Ladyskiib).  The 
Spion  Kop  inddeot  led  Io  much  controveny;  for  an  admirable 
riuddalion  of  the  facia  aee  Tlu  Times  Hulery  g/  Uit  War  in 
SoaUi  Africa,    llie  name  iiKlf  CDutch  for  "  Look-out  HUL ")  ia 


SPION  KOP— SPIRE 

ipilu)  ijvtn  to  the 


SPtRAk  in  mathemalici,  the  loc 
(or  ndiiu  vector)  which  varies  !n  I 
fixed  point  (or  origin).  Here  we 
important  plane  spirals.  Obviou 
veniently  expiesied  by  polar  equE 


ihAfrio 


is  the  I 


'a  point,  and  ^  the  length  of  Ihf 


or  logarithmic  ^iral  CHe-  t)  ii 
Ki  arithmetically,  t'- '■ 


o 


— (I— . 


gemwrially:     . 

alion  of  the  form 

i>  the  buc  of  natun 

lofn 

axEle  1*  uyl  -it 

c<;>-riiiia.    Thii 

^?^V.nd'e? 

X^^n  all  n^r^' 

S^. 

''i.l™ll"A  p^p 

of  tjnnli  are  iK 

K  ID  rail"  liven  bv  the 

f-o>lfig.i");  the 

.piml. 

.-,^;s'Kg=! 

i.^-r>/v(B'+'>f 

and  (he  anik  between 

IheiH 

taageni  equl.  ih 

ur^.^..I!r,:: 

J°^' 

■rjltqua 


,  (Dd  the 

■+B,  >hii 


ecipnul  ^lijaL.    The 

r'-An'+B,    and     tino     •"'-ii'+i ,_._     _._ 

tAUCti-ml.thai  Au'+B-lf+UulMi-.i^.  [rfk/*)>-lA-l)B'  +  B. 
The  nght-lLind  iklc  may  be  written  u  C  (■■+□'),  O  [■<-I><J. 
O  (D"'-»')  aomding  a<  A-i  »>d,Ban  both  poiiiive.  A-i  poaitive 

?!.—    IhKJ'lW.i.  »"w  TlI."JSir"^.,.tio^"'c'  lin  ioJf^Tc 
tr  spiral  r*otf*^^*l>. 


»  the  ci 


they  weie  joui 
to  the  towers  1 


lofty  nMfi  tn  uone  or  mod  covered  niik 

crown  ihe  towers  ol  cathedials,  churches, 
,  a>  in  the  churcli  of  Thion  in  Nomandy, 
I  roofs  of  slight  ele\'alioo,  hut  soon  began 
importance,  becoming  lofty  pyraraidi 


J  fori 


The  ji 


of  ir 


IS  in  English,  f  rei 


a  distinct  architecYural 


irliM  U 


and  Gen 


^rnered  space  al 


ol  Chartns  Cathedral,  where,  on  the 
e  lofty  EiHre  lights  which,  with  otbcn 
11  the  ocUgontd  spiic  itself,  form  >  fine 
ibbey  of  St  Denis  ibe  spire  Ught  at  each 
hree  columns  which  filled  better  the  Ihtee- 
anglei  and  gave  giellec  lightness  to  the 
siniciuie;  long  vertical  slits  in  the  spire  lights  ant)  the  spirt 
inc  teased  this  eflecl,  leadiog  evcniuilly  to  (be  introduction 
of  tracery  throughout  the  spire;  the  ultimate  tesulia  of  this 
we  see  io  the  lace-work  spires  of  Straasburg,  Antwerp,  St 
Stephen's  at  Vienna,  Fteibeig.  Ulm  and  other  natni^es,  which 
in  some  cases  must  be  hwkeil  upon  as  the  letrrs  de  Jorce  of  tho 
masons  employed.  In  England  the  spires  were  far  leas  pre- 
lenlious  but  of  greater  variety  ol  form.  The  spire  of  the  cathe- 
dral al  Oiford  (|J»)  is  perhaps  the  earliest  eumple;  it  is  ol 
eompiialively  low  elevaLion,  of  octagonal  form  wiih  marked 
entasis,  and  El  decorated  with  spire  lights  on  each  face  and 
pinnacled  turrets  at  the  angles.  Those  which  ate  peculiar  to 
England  are  Ifie  broach^pires.  in  which  the  fourangtea  of  the 
lower  are  covered  with  astonemof  which  penetrates  the  central, 
octagonal  spire.  In  the  best  examples  the  B)Ac  cooes  down 
on  the  lower  with  dripping  eaves,  and  b  carried  on  a  corbd 
table,  of  which  the  Gnest  solution  is  St  Mary's  at  Stamloid. 
The  angles  of  the  octagonal  spire  have  a  ]]rojecling  moulding 
which  is  slopped  by  a  head  just  above  the  corbel  table,  and  at 
the  lop  of  the  broach  is  a  small  niche  with  a  figute  In  ii;  the 
spire  lights  are  in  three  stages  alternately  in  the  front  and  dia- 
gonal faces.  Al  St  Mary,  Kelton,  and  St  Nicholas,  Wilcot, 
are  aimilar  designs.  Seen,  however,  on  the  diagonal,  the  void 
space  at  the  angles  of  these  broacb-spirea  is  noticeable,  so  that 
an  octagonal  pituracle  was  erected,  of  which  the  earliest  example 
is  thai  of  the  cathedral  al  Oiford,  where  the  broach  was  of  very 
low  iHlch.  Of  later  dale  St  Mary's.  Wollaslon,  AH  Sainis, 
Leighlon  Buiiatd,  and  St  Uary!s,  Witney,  are  good  eiamjdes. 
As  a  rule  the  broach  penetnles  the  octagonal  spire  about  one- 
siiih  or  one-seventh  up  its  height,  but  there  i<  one  inslaiKe  in 
St  fJichotss,  Colsmere,  in  Sulluidshire,  where  it  rises  nearly 
hall  the  way  up  the  octagonal  spire.  When  the  parapet  or  battle- 
ment (the  latter  being  purely  decniativi)  look  the  place  of  ibe 
dripping  eaves,  the  broach  disuppetied,  and  octagonal  lurreii 
occupy  the  comers,  as  tn  St  Peter's  al  Keilering  and  Oundle. 
NorthamptDnshire.  and  In  All  SoinU,  Slamlord,  LincolDshire. 
The  neit  combination  perhaps  followed  from  this;  in  order  to 
connect  the  angle  tower  or  pinnacle  with  ibe  (pire,  a  tying 
bultteas  was  thrown  aoosa,  thus  fUiing  the  gap  between  Ibem; 
of  this  St  James's,  at  Lovlh.  In  LincolHliire,  may  be  taken  as  a 
fine  type;  it  belongs  to  the  PerpcndinilsT  period  and  is  furihcT 
enriched  with  crcckeis  up  each  angle  of  the  spire;  the  same 
is  found  in  Si  Mary's,  Whilllese*,  Cambridgeshire.  Al  Si 
'a,  Coventry,  th*  lower  part  of  the  octagonal  spile 


>ith  a  batlle 


dit. 


.  Yorkshire,  ilit  lower  pii 
which  otherwise  is  plain,  is  eadoicd  wiifa  an  open  gaUery  like 
the  anting  of  a  crown.  Somciiniea  the  upper  storey  of  the 
tower  is  made  octagonal,  and  h  sei  back  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
passage  round  with  paiapcl  or  balikment.  as  al  St  Mary'a, 
Bloiham.  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Seton.  and  St  Uary.  Casllegale, 
York.  The  most  important  groupings  are  those  wMcbsannoDBt 
the  towers  ol  the  English  ciihedrals.  at  Lichfield  styuan  luiTeis 
of  large  site  with  richly  crockcicd  pinnacles;  al  Felerborough, 
a  peculiar  but  not  happy  arrar^gemenl  where  a  lolly  spire 
coven  over  the  buttreai.bclwcen  ugla  lunet  oud  itHre;  uid  U 


Siliibmyui  dcueod*]  iHiiBUtB 


however,  a  pcthips  the  spin 
nsgd  ot  angle  iiiche-giaii]»  set  one 
with  the  nenUe  spire  a  magnificent 
gable]  Had  pin  nicies  uc  all  eniiched 
fiovci  in  the  aich  mouldings. 
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(ha  angle  and  *  triangular 
ine  happiest  combimilioQ  □!  all, 
>[  St  Mary's,  Oiloid,  with  three 


a  the  crossing  oi  nave  and 


le  eipediency  of  raising 


and  fine  design 

oC  Notre-Danie,  Paris,  Ukcc 

of  Iba  ifltb  cenluiy,  of  which 


t  hand  theii  places  were 
iveied  wiih  lead,  of  immt 
sa  i3lh-centa[y  lUche  on  t 


*  work;  above  Ihe  ridges  of 
It.  and  octagonal  iA  plao,  are  two 
:  to  allow  of  a  paaage  round,  and, 
tter,  a  lofly  octagonil  spiic  with 
ach  Side,  crockets  up  the  angles, 
ead  work  with  which  il  is  covered. 
le  ridge  of  roof  the  height  is  18a  ft. 

at  Oitiais  (Mame)  and  the  abbey 
g  the  hot  known.     Reluming  to 

xxi  enuDples  with  lofty  octagonot 


e  light  b 

en,  Senlis,  Cou- 


ipirc  lights  It  I 

Including  the  v. 

Of  [ioiber  fltcho  covered  w 

■t  Eu  (Seine  Inffrieu: 

(Abbaye^uX-Horames 


and  among  othen  ar 

tances,  Bayeui,  and  many  otncn  in  (.alvaoos,  ana  at  Missons, 
Noyon  and  Laon  in  f^cardy.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spires 
in  France,  though  of  late  date,  is  that  of  Ihe  north-west  lower 
to  Chartres  Cathedral.  In  the  south  of  France,  in  the  Charenle 
and  P^rigord.  the  stone  aptre  takes  quite  another  form,  being  of 
much  less  height,  of  convei  form,  and  studded  wiih  small  scales, 
giving  somewhat  the  appearance  nf  a  pine  cooe,  with  small 
^nniclet  also  irith  acales,  and  carried  on  a  group  of  shafts  ai 
Ihe  angles  of  the  lower.  The  west  tower  of  AngouKme  Cathe- 
dral, the  centnd  towers  d[  Eainies  Le  Palud.  and  Plassac  in  the 

In  Pfiigord,  have  all  spires  of  this  kind,  of  which  a  small  example 
crowni  the  Lanleme  dcs  Moris  al  Cellefrouin.  The  German 
towers  are  generally  covered  with  roofs  only,  fA  varied  form, 
but  at  Ulm,  Strasiburg.  Freiburg  and  Cologne  is  a  remarkable 
series  of  iraceried  spires  in  stone,  of  grcal  elaboration  and  show- 
ing great  nusoiuc  ability,  but  wanting  in  repose  and  solidarily, 
and  the  same  applies  (0  the  ^ire  al  Aniweip.  In  Spain  (here 
are  not  many  eiamples  of  note,  ihe  spire  al  Bui^os  suggesting 
In  ill  outline  and  want  of  height  the  Influence  ol  the  Pfiigordian 
spires,  and  thai  al  Salamanca  the  in£uence  of  ihose  in  the  north 
of  France. 

those  of  the  Renaissance  period  must  be  included  here,  though 
as  a  compromise  they  are  often  termed  "steeples."  Of  these 
the  finest  and  most  varied  are  Ihose  by  Wren  in  London,  among 
which  that  ol  Bow  Church  and  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  are  Ihe 
best  known,  the  former  with  two  stages  of  bntems  with  de- 
tached columns  round,  and  the  Utter  octagonal  on  plan  with 
five  stages,  set  one  behind  the  other,  with  arches  in  centre  of 
each  face  and  |»1asicis  at  Ihe  angles.  Si  Antholin,  now  de- 
stroyed, was  the  only  ciample  based  on  a  Gothic  prototype; 
it  consisted  ol  an  octagonal  spice  with  Renaissance  spire  lights 
and  angle  Gnials  resting  on  the  upper  octagonal  storeys  of  the 
tower.    St  Margaret  Patleiu  Mmewbat  icKmbkf  It,  but  ihe 


rite  fiena: 


:  angle  pinnacles  ai 


Gothic  Hniol,  which  is  found  In  other  churches,  as  in  those  oj 
Si  Mallina-in-lhe-Fieldl  by  Gibbs  and  St  Giles-in-the-Fields 
by  Flitcrgfl,  Hawksmoor  apparcnlly  based  bis  spire  of  St 
George's,  Bloomsbmy.  which  consists  of  a  scries  of  lofty  ateps, 
and  is  crowned  with  a  statue  of  George  I.,  on  that  of  the 
In   France,   Italy  and   Spain, 


e  Ihe  ti 


at  Saragossa  in  design  somewhat  resembles  those  of  Wren, 
being  one  of  the  few  eiamples  woith  noting,  (R.  P.  5] 

SPIBB  UGHT  (Fi.  Iujuv).  the  term  given  to  the  windows 
in  a  ^ire  wbicb  are  found  in  all  periods  of  English  Gothic 
architecluie,  and  in  French  spire*  form  a  very  imporunt  feature 
in  the  composition.  There  is  an  early  example  in  the  spire  of 
the  raihednlat  Oiford;  Ihey  are  not  glaud.  and  have  occasion- 
ally, il  ol  large  uae,  transoms  lo  strengthen  Ihe  ntulligns. 

5F1BBS  (Ger.  Spiyer  or  Spder),  a  town  and  e^HSCopal  see 
ol  Gennany.  capital  of  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  lilualed  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  mouth  o(  Ihe  Speyeihach,  it  m. 
S.  ol  Mannheim  by  rail.  [\)p.  (t(ioj),  11,813.  The  principal 
iircets  are  broad  but  irrepilar,  and  Ihe  general  appearance  ot 
the  lowo  liitle  corresponda  to  its  high  antiquity,  owiog  to  the 
fact  thai  it  was  burned  by  the  French  in  1680.  The  only  imp«. 
taut  ancient  building  thai  survived  the  fiamea  is  Ihe  cathedral, 
a  very  brge  and  imposing  basilica  of  red  sandstone,  and  one  of 

Beyond  the  general  interest  attaching  to  il  as  one  of  Ihe  old 
Unmanesque  churches  ot  the  Rhineland,  Spires  Cathedral  has  a 
peculiar  importance  in  the  history  of  architecture  as  probably 
tbe  earliest  Romanesque  l>asilica  in  which  the  nave  as  well 
as  Ihe  side  arcades  was  vaulted  from  the  first  (see  AicHrrEcniiE: 
Xmunufu  in  Germany).  Built  in  lojo-io&i  by  Conrad  11. 
and  his  successor,  this  church  has  had  a  chequered  history, 
■isdisisieis  culminating  m  i6S«.  when  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
burned  il  to  the  bare  walls,  tod  scattered  the  ashes  ol  the  eighl 
German  emperors  who  had  been  interred  in  ihe  king's  choir. 
Restored  in  1771-rjB*  and  provided  with  a  vcslibule  and  fajade, 

it  was  once  more  Ihoroughly  restored  and  adofncd  in  the  interior 
with  gorgeous  frescoes  at  the  eipense  of  Ihe  king  of  Bavaria. 
The  large  cathedral  bowl  [Domnapf)  in  front  of  the  west  facade 
Ihe  boundary  between    the   episcopal   and 


plied  it  to  h 


municipal  I, 

fill  Ihe  bowl  wiih  wine,  while  the  butghen 
health.  The  heathen  tower  to  Ihe  easl  ol  Ibe  church,  on  iounda- 
lions  supposed  to  be  Roman,  was  probably  part  of  the  lown-wall 
built  in  io«o  by  Bishop  Rudger.  01  the  Relscber,  or  imperial 
palace,  so  called  because  built  after  the  model  of  the  Hridschin 
al  Prague,  only  a  mouldering  fragment  of  wall  remains.  Il 
was  in  this  palace  thai  the  famous  Diet  of  Spires  met  In  ijig,  al 
which  the  Refonnen  hrsl  received  the  name  of  Protestants. 
The  AllpOrtel  (a/fa  farta),  a  fine  old  gateway  ol  1146,  is  a  relic 
of  Ihe  free  imperial  dly.  Among  the  modem  buildings  arc 
several  churches  and  schools,  a  Tntiseum  and  picture  gallery. 
Ik,  Spires,  although  rebuilt  in  1657,  has  never  recovered  froir 
(he  injuries  tnflicied  by  the  French  in  r68g.  lis  trade  is  In 
significant,  although  II  stilt  has  a  free  harbour  on  the  Rhine. 
Ill  manufactures  include  cloth,  paper,  tobacco  and  cigars,  sugar, 
sugar  of  lead,  vinegar,  beer  and  leather.  Vines  and  tobacco 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Spires,  known  (o  the  Romans  as  A  ugiala  Maiiluia  or  Ncmclae, 

Rhine.  The  modem  name  ap|>e»rs  fiRt  under  Ihe  lorm  ol 
Spira,  about  (he  ;th  ccniuTy,  Captured  by  Julius  Caesar  in 
;..  il  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  barbarian  hordes  in 
the  first  lew  centuries  ol  the  Cbrisiian  era.    The  town  had 

pica  became  pan  oi  the  Frankly  Empire,  Ihe  emperois  having 
"  palalium  "here;  and  it  was  especially  iavgured  by  Ihe  Salic 
Dperial  hooM.   The  contention*  between  the  bisfaopi  and  the 
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Gctnuny.  The  ulumiDn  ol  the  town  oppoiiic  ibt  miniihi  of 
leveril  rudi  Ihraugfa  tbc  Rhine  villcy  tuly  [oslHcd  In  Iridc; 
in  1 194  it  row  10  be  >  fm  imperial  dly,  alihaugh  li  owned  na 
leniuny  beyond  iu  wglli  and  b(d  t  populillon  oC  leu  Ehan 
ijoyed  great  renown  u  Ihe  ml  of  Ihe  imperial 


n  from 


a  Bflh  u 


lad  >  vole  In  (be  Upper  Rhenlih  DIM. 
Numeioui  impeiiil  dicis  uiemblcd  here.  From  1801  till  1814 
It  wu  Ihe  capital  ol  a  depanmcnt  of  France;  but  it  wii  restoiHt 
to  Btvaria  In  the  liller  year.  By  the  Peace  of  Splrn  in  i;44 
the  Hab<burgB  renounced  Ihdr  claimi  to  the  cnnm  of  Sardinia. 
SPIRm.'  The  orlgiatl  meinins  of  Ihe  word  ipirii  (Lat, 
tfirilms,  from  ifhtrc)  wu  wind  la  tnolion,  bmih,  (he  aout,  and 
hence  it  came  to  denote  that  which  gIvB  life  or  vigour  lo  the 
bunan  body  and  other  objeclj,  and  il  is,  Iherefort,  tynonyinDut 
with  everything  eminently  pure,  ethereal,  refined  or  diitjlled.  In 
popular  chemical  nomenclature  the  term  "  spirit  "  in  iti  lormct 
MOK  it  ilill  occaiionally  encountered,  for  inatance,  "  qiirils  of 
ulU  "  for  hydrochloric  acid.  The  qiirita  of  the  Britith  PhaT' 
nucopoeia  {t./.  if.  al/Uris  nUreii;  ip.  cUenformi;  if,  caH- 
pkerat)  an  totutiona  ol  various  lulntancei  obuiqed  either  by 
diitilUng  these  with,  a<  dinolving  then  In,  the  rectified  ipirit 
ol  Ibe  Pharmacopoeia,  which  latter  ii  pure  alcobol  with  16% 


tn the  mode 


ilcohoUc  I 


Spirit! 


degrees  over  prool  and  upwards. 


rectified  spirit  of  a  itrengib  of 

By  rectified  ^irit  ii  meant  spirit  reclinea  at  ■  ucenied  rcctiner's 
premises.  Proof  spirit,  which  I)  the  itaodard  ipiril  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Is  legaUy  defined  (5S  Geo.  III.  c.  iS)  as  a 
apirit  which  at  si°  F.  wnghs  eiactly  iwdve-thirteenths  of  the 
wei^t  of  an  equal  volume  of  disIiUcd  water.  Tbc  strength  of 
proof  spirit  at  60°  F. — the  temperature  now  generally  employed 
(or  offidai  calculations — Is  now  officially  tegarded  as  being 
equal  to  a  spirit  conlalning  !Ta6%  by  volume,  or  4g')4%  by 
weight,  ol  absdute  alcohol.  Spirit  which  potsesKS  >  gtealer  01 
unailer  alcoholic  alrcngth  Chan  prool  is  described  as  being 
■0  many  degrees  over  or  under  proof,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Mrength  it  legally  etlimaled  by  Sykes'i  hydrometer,  which  was 
kgtILred  ia  1816  by  JA  Ceo.  III.  c.  40L  The  degrees  "  over  " 
or  "under"  proof  as  aaiettaloed  by  Sykes's  hydrometer  are 
arbicnry  percenUgei  by  volume  of  a  standard  spirit  contained 
in  the  splrii  under  euminaiion.  Tfaii  atiwdud  ipiril  It  proof 
^ririt.  For  eiample,  by  a  spirit  ol  itrength  75-J5  degree*  over 
proof  (absolute  alcohol)  'i  meant  a  spirit  of  such  a  strength 

equal  to  I7j'is  volumes  oj  the  standard  (prooQ  qilril.  A 
spirit  of  3S  deETCcs  under  proof  is  on^  of  which  100 
volumes  eontaio  only  as  much  alcohcJ  at  do  js  ['■'- 100—15) 
volumes  of  proof  spirit.  According  to  Xcttleton,  "  proof 
apirit  '*  would  appear  to  be  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  miiture  of  pure  alcohol  and  water,  conEaining  equal 
wtighls  of  tbe  conllituecli.  The  term  "  proof "  proliably 
originated  from  a  rough  test  for  ipiriluous  strength  tormeily 
employed,  which  coatlsttd  ia  moiiteoing  gunpowder  with  the 
ipirit  and  applying  a  light.  If  Ibe  gunpowder  did  not  ignite, 
but  the  spirit  merely  burned  away,  tbe  spirit  was  regarded  at 
being  under  proof,  i.e.  it  contained  so  much  water  that  the 
gunpowder  became  moist  and  refuted  to  deflagrate.  The  tusia 
of  the  alandard  of  other  countriet  it  almost  invariably  the  unit 
volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  hydrometera, or  rather"  alcoholo- 
meters '■— such  as  thota  o!  Gay-Luaac  and  of  J.  C.  Trtllet— 
employed  indicating  the  eiact  quantity  of  alcohol  In  *  miiture 
at  a  Jtandatd  temperslure,  in  percentages  by  volume.  In  the 
United  Stales  the  term  "proof"  is  also  employed,  American 
proof  ^lirit  bang  a  ipirit  wlu'ch  contains  ^%  of  alcohol 
by  volume  at  60*  F.  American  "proof"  ii«ril  Is,  therefore, 
:t  than  Britith  "  proof."    Allowing  for  this 


diSen 


e  fad 


.t  the  A 


'Foriht  KDieof  diKmbodkdiKrHin(,tee5nuivau3>i. 


gallon  (which  is  really  the  old  English  wIne.Eallon]  n  equal  n 
0833  of  an  Imperial  galloo,  Ihe  American  "pimif"  gaBoe 
rou^ly  equals  o-j]  of  a  British  proof  gallon. 

Hiiiorieel. — The  arl  of  diiiillatlon,  more  partimtarly  the 
preparation  of  ditlllled  alcoholic  fluidi  for  beverage  and  mcdi. 
dnal  puTpoBts,  It  ol  very  andent  origin.  It  Is  probable  ihu 
the  art  ol  making  ipirils  was  well  known  many  centuries  belore 
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FloTj.— An 
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nciTding  tlic  orivn  oi  the  dJMiUiin  iDduwry  in  Scauimd,  but, 
u  f  airicy  3i>3,  iL  is  pTobableihaLdiatilliugwu  carried  on  tbpn 
almost  u  nrly  as  ia  Inland.  At  the  time  of  Ibe  Tudon  Scotch 
whbky  was  held  in  great  repute  jn  Eoglaud.  Hw  productioa 
of  a  apint  fiom  wine  (u.  biandy)  appears  to  have  been  known 
in thcgthcentuTy;  but,acxordingtoMoTewaad,thehr5tLt(enipt 
at  (fae  dfstillalioa  of  nine  in  France  is  attributed  to  ArnaJdus  dc 
Villa  Nova^  ia  (he  13th  century.  As  a  manufactunsg  industry 
Ibc  dietiUatioQ  of  bnndy  In  France  began  in  the  [4th  century. 
Tlie  bistmy  of  the  spirit  Industiy  in  the  Uiuted  Kingdom  iSj 
ai  KettleloD  has  well  pointed  oat,  insepaiably  connected  Kith 
qucslioni  of  tuiation.  According  to  one  writer,  it  was  not  until 
1660  that  an  excise  duty  waa  fiist  impoaed  on  the  ctmsurapljon 
of  Ipirit  ("  aqua  vitae '")  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  appears 
probatJe  that  the  industry  generally  was  tajied  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  rcitni  of  EUxabelh,  when  il  fint  began  to  assume 
conaidcrabic  importance.  No  lecivd,  bowever,  of  Ibe  quantity 
of  spirit  on  which  duty  was  charged  was  kept  until  16S4.  In 
thai  year  duty  was  paid  on  Si7A9'  gallons.  At  the  end  ol  the 
century  the  consumption  leached  1,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1745 
it  had  risen  to  a  quantity  equivalent  to  about  5,000,000  gallons 
■t  proof.     Cnniwell  inposed  a  tax  of  Bd.  pei  gallon,  but  Ibis 


u  further  increased  t 
>lei  methods  ol  aseai 
in,  TieMaHaJatlunt 


1175"" 
gallon  was  imposed,  and  in  1766  this 

ing  theduty  were  inltoduced  (see  Nett 
Spiril.  Manila  Waid,  1843)  until,  in  ni 

Camdiiiim  1/  UvnifBiiiire.—lhc  pi 
and  regulating  the  manufacture  of  spirits  ana  ttie  wonung  oi 
dbtillcries  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Spirits  Act  of  iSgo.  The 
pcaviVDni  of  Ibb  and  of  the  other  acts  bcaruig  on  the  subject  are 
eiceeduigly  numerous  and  complicated,  and,  therefore,  only  a 
few  of  the  chief  pointa  can  be  set  forth  here,  so  that  an  adequate 
«ppreciatioa  may  be  gained  of  the  arduous  and  rigid  conditions 
tinder  which  the  spirit  manufacturer  is,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
ufeguuding  of  (he  revenue,  constrained  to  carry  out  his  opeta- 
lions.  A  d&tillei7  must  not,  witboul  pcrmisdon,  be  carried  on 
■t  a  gteater  distance  (ban  half  a  mile  from  a  market  town,  nor 
may  il  be  situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mHe  from  a  rectifying 
cslablistment.  A  distillet  must  give  notice  ol  the  erection  of 
new  plant  or  apparatus,  of  the  time  of  brewing,  of  the  removing 
of  sugar  from  store  or  of  yeast  from  wort  or  wash,  of  the  making 
of  "  bub,'*  of  the  lacking  of  the  spirit  receiver  supply  ppe,  frc. 
He  may  use  any  materia]  he  pleases,  provided  that  the  gravity 

not  brew  beer  nor  make  cider,  wine  nor  sweet  wines.  When 
the  woiU  are  collecud  in  the  wash-back  [fermenting  vessel) 
a  declaration  must  be  made  at  once,  specifying  the  original 
gravity  and  the  number  t^  dry  inches  remaining  in  the 
hack.  Ac  the  end  of  every  distilling  period  a  return  must  be 
<te]ivend  showing  (d)  the  quantity  of  brewing  materials 
ns^,  W  the  quantity  of  wort  or  wash  aitenuited  and  distilled. 


out  of  stOK,  the  number  and  die  ot  vessds,  tlie  locUng  of  the 
latter,  and  the  painting  of  the  pipes  carrying  various  liquids 
in  certain  colours.  The  methods  of  ■■*«****"je  the  duty  are  three- 
fold, and  whicbevei  of  these  methods  gives  the  highest  return 
is  the  one  adopted.  The  £nt  is  the  "  attenuation  chaige." 
This  cohmIs  of  levying  the  charge  due  on  one  gallon  of  proof 
spirit  for  every  hundred  gallons  of  worts  collected  and  for  every 
flvedegrecsof  attenuation  observed,  the  latter  being  calculated 
by  taluog  the  difference  between  the  highest  specific  gravity  of 
the  worts  and  the  lowest  gravity  ol  the  wii^  after  compltt* 
fermentation.  Secondly,  there  is  the  "'  Igw.wlnet  charge," 
calcidated  upon  the  bidk-quantliy  at  proof-strength  of  the  low 
wines  produced  by  the  distillation  of  the  wash;  and  lastly,  (ho 
"  feints  and  spirits  charge."  Tliis  is  the  method  usually 
adopted,  as  it  generally  gives  the  highest  results;  it  b 
assBsed  on  the  ntmibcr  of  bulk  gallons  at  proof  of  (be  felnti 
and  sprite  produced  by  the  final  distilling  opeiationa.  Tlie 
duly,  which  was  hoed  at  rcc.  per  proof  gallon  in  1860,  remained 
at  that  rate  until  1890,  when  an  addition  of  £d.  was  made,  but 
a  further  increase  to  the  like  amoimt  made  in  1S94  was  remitted 
year  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained. 


The  I 


a.  6d.  until  r; 


Legally,  the  word  "  spirit "  implies  spirit  of  any  description, 
and  all  Hquors,  mixtiues  and  compounds  made  .with  the  same. 
In  the  same  way  plain  spirit  is  sny  British  spirit  which  has  not 
been  artificially  flavoured,  and  to  which  no  ingredient  has  been 
added  subsequent  to  distillation. 

Hie  eitremely  eevere  and  inelastic  providons  of  the  ads 
governing  the  manufacture  of  spirit  in  the  United  Kingdom 
liave  proved  to  be  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  industry  on  modem  lines,  and  have  placed 
the  British  manufacturer  at  a  considersbie  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  his  foreign  competitors.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  enonooui  revenue  derived  from  the  tpirit  industry 
could  be  adequately  safeguarded  in  a  manner  more  consistent 
with  the  development  of  the  industry  on  sound  commercial 
and  technolopcal  lines  than  it  is  at  present. 

PradniUm  diuf  Cimmmpliaii.—'nft  pnduclion  of  spirit  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1907  lo  roughly  $0,000,000  proof 
Balloni,  the  consumption  to  a  gaDon  per  bead  of  populatioo.  In  tba 
decade  i<So-iB90  ihe  quantity  ol  ipiriii  distilled  lemained  practi- 
cally tutionaiy  at  about  40,00>>,«00  gallons,  but  dariaa  the  ten  year* 
1890-1000  tbet*  waa  ■  rapid  iocnaab  theaiaidmum  bong  aitamad 
in  iSoS,  when  nearly  64,oaojiMO  gaUea*  were  pfodoced.  A  point 
had  then  been  naclicd  at  which  the  production  had  conddeiaUy 
outstripped  (he  consumption,  dug  in  put  U  the  desire  of  the  sfflnt 
trade  (o  meet  the  iixaeaacd  demand  for  "  matured  "  iiHiits,  a»d  in 
pin  10  (be  fact  (hat  an  eicenive  amount  of  capital  had.  owing  (o 
the  increased  popularity  of  Scotch  whisky,  been  attracted  to  the 
dittilling  industry.  This  over- production  Led  (o  a  vast  increase  in 
•  -      -        n^houx.    In  1906  production 
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'.  Sweden  wllh  lii.  Ihe  Unlled  Statei  wiih  lift,  BdEium 
.  — 1 1...  .k.  United  Kincdam  wiih  o-gi.    Tlie  confump- 

i-~-v-lo(lhe  United  Kingdom.    The 

In  the  Brilbih  MlanTet  WeMcm 
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(boot  I.jao.ooagalloniorruin. 

With  njaid  10  Ihe  csuumpIiDn  In  gallom  per  head.  Der 

■tandi  lint  with  a-4.  then  IbUDwa the  Auurp-Hunniiut£nipirT 

i.oH    r..rnany  with  1-43,  Holland  with  the  ume  figi<~   >^ 
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figure!  given  are  for  the  year  1905.    Inlhi 

Auutalia  comea  fint  with  >  consumpllon  , _.  .  jj  , . 

■nd  then  in  onler  Queeniland  I-u  calkini;  Canada  D'94  Eallon; 
New  South  Wal«  0.77  gallon:  New  &lanij  0-73  pllon;  Wctoria 
0-64  gallon;  the  Cape  t>-M  pllon,  and  South  Austnlia  0-47  gallon. 
Of  the  spirit)  diitilled  In  tbe  United  Kingdom.  Scotland  pmducer 

AlihouEh  the  numba  ol  diilillcrici  in  England  ainl  Ireland  hi< 
varied  but  little  of  ncent  vein,  the  number  in  ScotbndincrsiHi: 
from  iHiin  1880  to  161  in  itn.  In  l9Dfi  the  actual  numbecs  were-' 
Scotland  ijo;  Inland  It;  England  t.    The  ippaienl  anomal) 

in  dilterent  pani  ol  the  Idngdon  ii  enplained  by  the  fact  that  Ihi 
freit  rnaionty  of  the  diKilleriei  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  arc  imall 
pot-ttin  diuilfcriH.  mhereai  the  EngUih  wotl»  are  all  ol  coniiderBbli 
capacity.  It  ii  difficult  lo  arrive  al  any  latiilaclory  li^n  nllt 
re^rd  to  the  amount  ctf  ca^iaUnveHcd  in  Britiah  and  Inth  dittih 

Icnet.  bul  it  probably '■ ''" — 

lllEit  cliitillation  haj 


1  1906-19D7.  out  of  a  total  of  974 

^uced  in  the  United  Kingdom  > 
mail,  unmaltcd  grain  (chlclly  nui 
f.and  molaAKS.  The  relative  pre 
!n  hjK  <hown  a  ilighl  tendency  to 
II  Ihe  quantity  of  molagv 


«■  ;ve.  t«rie^. 

y  largely  in  the  ntne  period,  ovine  mainry  I0  the 
le-made  mwrit  has  largely  displaced  theforcicn  article 

rpoici  ana  panicularTy  for  methylation. 

of  Ihe  various  matciuifi  employed  in  iSEj 
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^rilt  are  distilled  chiclly  from  pMatoea  at 


■om  poutoe^  76s 
ind  oThcr  maierial 


SrLS 


of  spirits  consists  broa^jr 
in  ctMivening  starchy  or  laccharine  mailer  into  alcohol,  lb* 
Utter  product  being  tubsequenlly  leparated,  concentcaled 
and  rectified.  When  spirits  are  made  (torn  a  purely  laecbirioe 
material  iht  process  of  conversion  into  alcohol  ia  a  telalivcly 

it  is  prirtuirily  necessary  10  transform  the  starch  cimiaitMd  in 
them  into  sugar.  The  main  varieties  of  ipirits  manul»etuied 
fmm  sugar,  or  from  sugar-containing  materials,  arc: — 


employed  for  matjng  a 
HlcohcJ,  and  si  time* 
Cuba  and  the  West  Ini 
England  for  ihc  maculai 
plain  potable  spirit  is  dt 
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Su 

Raw  Materiaf, 

Ceiral  grains:  ehtclly  barley,  ry 

A.  5^11  Dmeed  jtm*  So, 
facture  of  the  finer  brandies,  si 


us.  indjAtrial  akobol. 

r,  perry  and  cane  molassca  are  aho 
ter  plain  potable  spirit  or  i^iislrial 
ane  molasses  (chiefly  obtained  from 

are  of  plain  spirit.  Occasionally,  also^ 
Lved  from  beets,  bul  rarely  iroia  beet 
red  Icom  the  latter  being  sameirbat 

xi  from  starchy  malenali,  sod  Ihcir 

ils,areasfoUoii,-s:— 

i-DUuvEoSnuri 


.  complex  matter.  Tt 
piiit  is  due  mainly  t< 
nd  to  the  gteat  expei 
.lending    the    M«    n> 


Ira,"  plain    aidril;    tirdustrial 
iduitrial  alcohoL 
rine  UaUTiab.—The  mann- 
u  those  of  Cognac,  is,  as  far 
med,  by  nt)  1 


class  ol  ■"*■• 
the  character  ol  the  wine,  employed 
nee  of  Ifie  distillers  in  selecting  and 
eiiib  and  finisbed  products.  The 
la,  trf  course,  chleAy  due  to  llie 
peculiar  swt  and  climatic  condltiocia,  uid  in  sadie  degree  to 
the  methods  of  cultivation.  The  litter,  it  may  be  added, 
have  since  the  rcconstltulion  of  the  Cbarcnte  vineyards 
subsequent  to  their  partial  dcslraction  by  the  phylloieia 
(see  Brandy)  been  much  improved.  In  the  pre-phylloieit 
days  Ihe  vineyards  were  pLantb]  and  cultivated  in  a  very  rough 
«nd  re«dy  fashitm.  without  any  allempl  at  regularity  o(  planting. 
The  result  was  that  Ihe  vines  spread  pnietically  unrestr»in«l 
in  every  and  any  (tirection.  In  consequence  there  was  a  great 
irregularity  of  growth.  letUe  and  hardy  plants  being  found 
side  by  side,  and  ihe  yield  was  poor.    In  vineyards  constructed 
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tfpndng,  meltiodralljr  lupponcd  b;  wfM.  The  wlnei  pro- 
duced by  Ihe  Cbinnte  vintyirds  in  of  ■  light(i^te)cbu«ttcr 
and  pamn  no  miiked  "  boutiiiet,"  but  Iher  nevntbekn 
produce  1  tpiril  of  a  pecuLiuly  fine  and  drlicite  cfaumcler.  It 
ii  remBrkable  thai  (be  fuller  und  more  aromiiiic  wioa  of  the 


>\  bnndy  Mt  Ihe  relllively  poor  growthi  of 

tbfl  fine  Cognac  brandies  it  generally  of  a  very  simple  pol- 
■till  type.    Fig.  j  depicts  (be  itill-iwHii  of  a  Charcnie  diitQlery 


Fio.  s.— Old  Cogna. 
s,  and   fig-  6  showi 
Cognac,  equipped  on  modem  line- 
iwinciple,  there  ii  veiy  Utile  dilleti 


o(  Messn  Marl 


—Modern  Cognac  Pot.it 


(Mart 


Ibe  Iwo  icE*  of  pUat,  Uw  naaon  being  thai  cipetience  hu 
ihowD  that  [or  wins  pradDcmg  the  finest  brandio.  the  limplcsi 
rorm  of  nill  ti  al)D  the  bat.  For  tbe  dislilliiion  of  wines  not 
of  tbe  Inkiest  quality  (irom  tbe  brandy  dislillen'  point  oE  view) 
owre  complicated  ^>puatai  is  nnploytd,  u  Ibe  spirit  from 
tfaeM  wine*  must  be  moie  highly  nvtiSed  than  ii  Che  caae  *iib 
tbe  faiat  brandie*.  Enxdly  ijieaking.  it  may  be  said  that  the 
type  of  still  is  suited  to  the  prcxjuiriiiia  in  Ihe  meal  ecominica] 
maaiier  of  the  best  spiiil  to  be  obUlocd  fiom  Ibe  wine  of  a 
particular  dlslricl.  In  Cognac,  brandy  is  generally,  but  not 
oniveiaally,  made  by  tbe  "  brouillis  el  repasie  "  syslem,  this 
belBg  a  double  distillation  ia  a  simple  pot  Hill.  Tlic  ititb  an 
(onrapared  with  whisky  pot-aiUla)  very  smalt,  holding  longhly 
one  hundred  galloDS,  and  the  distillation  is  conducted  very 
■lowly  and  carefully,  lasting  aboul  eight  hours.  Sometimes  the 
whole  o[  the  spirit  is  coUecied  In  one  receiver  (cormpondlng  (0 
tbe  loir  winti  of  Scotch  whisky),  but  frequently  the  "  brouillis," 
aa  Iba  results  o(  the  Snt  disiillation  are  tFnwd,  are  divided 
Into  seven]  fnctiona.  Tbe  "  brovillls  "  which  conlain  (bout 
*S  to  35%  of  iloibcil  are  ndlniUed.  thii  KOHid  distillalion 


io%  and  n 


9  "  bonne  dtauSe  "  ot  "  rcpaaae."  TIk  ISrM 
vary  in  quality  (ocacding  to  Ibe  quality  ol  Ihe 
lei  of  beaiiog,  Krc. — are  teimed  "  produil 
kes,"  and  sre  Hparately  ejected  and  mlied 
•uillia "  of  Ibe  following  operation.  The 
t  cons  over  (starting  at  a  Mrengib  of  about 
ig  down  10  about  ss%)  is  tbe  "ctHtr."  and 
ks  nnigUy  M  to  70%  of  abaolute  aJoAol  by 
vohirae.  The  residue  in  the  still  it  then  nm  down  to  oaler, 
and  the  apirit  so  obtalnvl,  which  tbon  M  to  15^0,  Ii  called 
"  seconde,"  and  is  either  mixed  with  a  freah  charge  ot  wine  or 
rtctibed  leparatdy,  the  sirongtr  pottioa  beisg  Diied  with  Ihe 
"  bmuDlts,"  the  weaker  with  a  charge  ot  wine  <see  Bviunxr). 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  rum.  nantcty,  jaaialca  tudi  and 
mm  ol  Ihe  type  prepared  principally  In  Deraenta  and  Trinidad 
Rum).    There   are   two   varietiea  o<  Jamaica        ^^ 


n  {«)  U 


and  (N  flavoured, 


ih"  {en 


15%  of  sugar,  [etmenli  very  slowly,  owing  lo  Ihe  fact 
thai  vsy  little  yeast— Ihe  latter  being  derived  from  Ihe  cane 
rind — is  present.     Roughly  five  to  len  days  are  occupied  by 

but  it  rapidly  aasumca  aa  add  character,  owing  to  tbe  presencv 
of  a  great  number  of  addifyiag  tucleria  deiived  from  Ibe 
"  dunder "  and  "skimmings."  The  distillalion  of  Ibe  fer- 
mented wort  is  carried  out  in  pot  stills  bested  by  £rt  or  steam, 
eilber  of  ■  simple  type  or  provided  with  recliGm.  In  Ibe 
toimet  case  two  dialiltationi  are  necoeary,  ibe  first  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  weak  alcoholic  liquid  termed  *'  low  vines," 
Ihe  Mcond,  whidi  consists  in  a  rcctificatioD  ot  the  low  winti, 
producing  "high  winei"  or  strong  ram.  The  other  type  of 
still  is  provided  wiib  two  reciiScn,  which  are  interposed 
belween  ihe  itill  and  Ibe  candeuiDg  woiin.  These  are  charged 
wilh  low  and  high  wiixa  rcspoclivety.     The  firsl  runninga  of 


"  DcmeiBii  rum  "  it  dilferenliaied  from  Ihal  of  Ihe  Jamalci 
varielia  mainly  by  the  laci  Ihal  the  fermenialion  In  ihe  former 
□ise  is  practically  purely  saccharomycelic  (i.f.  yeasi),  whereas 
Ihe  hller  is  largely  schiiomycelic  (i.e.  bacterial).  For  the 
distillalion  of  the  Demerara  runu,  which  are  much  Hghter  in 
bvovr  than  the  Jamaica  varieties,  stills  of  Ihe  "  patent  "  (see 
lielow)  or  rectify  I  ng  lype  are  frequently  employed  (see  Ru" 
ind  AntACk). 
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a>  Ihmt  pitunt  m  malted  gnin  (ite  Biiwiho]  or  Kcrettd  by 
nclaiii  UviDg  oigaaiamt,  oi  by  an  itcid  lucb  u  tulpburic  irid. 
71k  Utln  process  is  Litle  employed  at  tbc  pnscDI  lune.  The 
■Hleriili  imployed  by  iLe  distillet,  and  iht  meihodi  el  pre- 
puBiioD  ud  trutmeat  [o  which  ibey  u«  tubjected  beinic 
■ud  liter  cDtering  the  datilleiy,  «n  in  wne  mpecu  linulu-, 
in  othen  maleriiily  difieient,  fiDm  IbOH  employed  by  the 
brewer-  The  mAterisla  most  ficqueotly  employed  uc  muce, 
lye^  buiey  malt,  nw  barley,  oats^  wheat  and  potatoes.  Cam- 
paring  the  main  opexatioDS  (apail  from  the  actual  proceas  of 
distillation)    '    '     ■  ■-■    -.  *  - 


itical  ii 


.  they  c, 


n  the 


but  whereas  the  object  of  the  brewer  is  to  produce  beer,  oi 
which  alcohol  forms  only  a  relatively  small  proportku,  the 
distiller,  broadly  speakings  deiircs  to  produce  akohol,  and  it  is 
thD  fact  which  is  rtspooible  for  the  diSeiwces  lUuded  to 

Diitiiliry  Uallint- — Where  malt  b  asployed  u  tbe  mtio 
lav  material,  as,  tor  lottance.  in  the  case  cl  Scotch  pal-still 
whiskies,  and  also,  hut  to  a  minor  degree,  in  Irish  pot-still 
whiskies  and  pstent-stiU  wfaiskio,  the  process  of  prepsration 
does  not,  except  in  some  qwcific  particulars,  differ  very  widely 
from  that  used  in  making  brewer's  malt  (ice  Malt}.  With 
regard  to  the  barky  employed  for  this  purpose,  certain  qualities 
which  srv  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  brewer,  such  as  Che 
natun  of  the  husk,  colour,  and  Itiability  of  the  starch,  ire  of 
little  interest  to  the  distiller,  and  providing  that  the  grain  is 
■ound  and  that  It  contains  a  higb  percentage  of  starch  and  maJts 
u  well,  it  will  plsi  muster  a)  an  average  diitilleiy  material.  It 
it  asiul  to  give  barley  intended  for  patent-still  work  a  rather 
longer  period  in  the  steep  and  on  the  Soora  than  in  brewery 
malting,  and  it  ii  well  to  treat  the  steep-water  with  some  aoti- 
•epik,  preferably  lime,  u  the  distiller  has  not  the  opportunity 
of  leuening  the  dangen  o(  bacterial  infection  at  subsequent 
Xnges  wbicb  Is  afforded  to  the  brewer  by  the  boiling  and  h:q>plng 

of  the  wort.    In  dislillerici  where  barley 

I  diaatatic  ageni 
n  the  contincnl 


Linly  or  chiefly  as 


of  Europe),  the  so-called  "  kmg  "  malt  . 
ployed.  This  coniiila  eueaiially  in  subjecting  the  grain  first  to 
■  somcDhal  lengthy  sleep  (until  the  increase  Id  weight  due  to 
the  absorbed  water  is  about  40  to  <5%),  and  secondly  to  a  very 
prolonged"  flooriog  "at  a  oodente  temperature,  great  attention 
beuig  paid  to  the  conditions  of  veotilalioa  and  humidity.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  tbe  germinallDg  batlcy  grain  attain! 
its  maximum  of  diisiaiic  power  alter  a  very  shot  period,  and 
lliat  when  the  acrospire  is  ihree-quanera ''  up  "  and  the  rootlets 
say  one  and  a  half  limes  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  malt  is 
ready  loi  lunoval  from  Ibe  Boor.  M.  Delbruck,  Hayduck  and 
others  have,  however,  shown  that  this  is  not  tbe  case,  and  the 
pracliod  results  obtained  by  adi^iog  the  twenty  days'  "  Soor- 
ing  "period  [and  its  attendant  condiLions)  haw  amply  con£rmed 
(be  scientific  researchn  on  this  subject. 

Hayduck  has  shows  that  tbe  relative  diaatatic  strengths  of 
"  short  "  (seven  to  tea  days)  and  "  long  "  (twenty  clays)  malt 
are,  (i)  for  heavy  barleys  ai  100;  118.5  (average),  (3)  for  light 
barleys  as  too:  160.5  (average).  In  coDtradistirKtioo  to  the 
brener  (who  can  only  use  it  on  exceptional  occasions  and  for. 
•pedal  parposes),  the  distiller  prefers,  whenever  this  is  feasible, 
to  use  green  malt  rather  than  kilned  malt.  One  of  tbe  prindpsl 
objects  of  kilning  brewing  milt  is  to  1 
but  this  b  the  very  factor  which  the 
aa  tbe  green  malt  possesses  roughly 
o(  higb  kilned  malt.  It  is  obvious  that  the  distillct,  who  r^ards 
his  malt  merely  as  a  starch-converting  agent,  will,  uteris  paritmtr 
me  as  little  lulned  malt  as  possible.  The  malt  whisky  dislillc 
cannot,  however,  use  green  malt,  as  he  relies  to  a  great  exteD 
on  the  kilning  process  for  the  developi 
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carriage  for  any  distance,  and  ilistlUeTs  who  make  pressed  yeait 
(commonly  called  "  German  "  yeast)  find  [hat  a  proportion  df 
kilned  milll  u  necessary  for  Ihe  satufactory  manulacture  ol  ihn 
article.  When  the  distiller  ii  unable  to  use  green  piatt  he  wiU. 
hy  pieletence.  uie  a  malt  which  baa  been  kilned  at  as  kt«  a 
tempeiatute  as  possible.  Under  these  conditioni  Ihe  kilning 
is  Utile  more  than  a  drying  operation,  and  the  tempenluR  it 
rarely  miied  above  rjo"  F. 

Although  green  or  low-dried  barley  malt  ta  tbe  aacdiaiifyiag 
agent  usually  employed  both  hi  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  ea 
the  cootinent  of  Europe,  malta  prepared  from  other  cemb 
are  not  infTequenlly  employed  for  this  purpose.  According  10 
Glaserand  Moraniky  Ihe  relative  ilarch-trinsforraingc^ucillo 
of  the  various  milled  grains,  taking  barley  as  the  unii.  are  si 
fallows  I— 

Barley  mall Inm 

Rye  mall o« 

meat  null i-oi 

Malie  Dkilt o-^ 

Oat  malt,  nniwiihstandiog  its  low  ttanlforming  ponr, 
possesses  certain  advantages,  inaimucb  si  it  b  easily  and  rapidly 
prepared,  it  acts  very  quickly  in  Ihe  mash  tun,  aDd  its  diastatk 
power  is  well  maintained  during  Icraientation,  Sye  u  best 
mailed  la  conjunction  with  a  liiile  barley  or  oali,  at  it  othensc 
lends  to  superheat  and  to  grow  together  In  a  tangled  mass. 

DalilUry  Ifailinf.— Distillery  masliing,  although  outwardly 
very  similar  to  the  process  employed  in  brewing,  diSen  very 
widely  in  some  imporiini  pariiculsn.  In  hrewiog  all  tbe 
necessary  fermentahle  tnatlei  is  formed  from  tbe  Maidi  by  Ibt 
mashing  operation.  The  wort  to  obtained  it  then  bopped  and 
sterilized.  Thb  method  of  working,  however,  cannot  be 
adopted  by  the  diaiilier.  The  brewer  must  have  a  ceriaia 
proportion  ol  deiirinous,  non-fementable  carbohydrate  matter 
in  his  wort;  the  diitUlei,  on  the  cantnry,  dtsitei  to  convert  tbe 
starch  as  completely  as  possible  into  feraicntable,  that  it, 
alcohol-yiclriing,  maleriaL  This  retuli  ii  obtained  is  two  v>y>' 
fir^t,  by  mashing  at  low  temperatures,  thus  restricting  the  actios 
ol  the  diastase  less  than  is  the  case  in  the  brewer's  maihi  and, 
secondly,  by  peimitiirrg  the  diastaiic  action  to  continue  during 
the  fermtntition  peHod.  low  tempeiatute  mashing  alone  wH 
not  have  the  desired  eifect,  for  part  of  tbe  deiirinous  bodies 
resulting  from  diaalatjc  ttarch-tran^ormatioa  are  not  further 
degraded  by  diastase  alone,  but  are  rendered  completely  frr- 
mentable  by  the  combined  action  of  diatlise  and  yeast.  HeBV 
the  diltitler  is  unable  to  boil,  thai  is,  to  slerilia  his  wort,  si 
he  woold  thereby  destroy  the  diislise  entirely.  In  this  he  i> 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  compared  with  (he  brewer,  as  an 
unsteriliied  wort  is  very  liable  to  bacterial  infection.  Tbe 
litter  danger  prevents  tbe  distiller  from  taking  full  advaniagt 
ol  tbe  beneGis  ol  low-temperature  mishing,  and  he  il  obliged 
(0  heat  hb  mash  to  a  temperature  which  will,  at  any  rate,  be  a 
partial  safeguard  against  the  bacterial  evil.  Tht  method 
employed  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mash  and  (l>e 
quality  of  tbe  spirit  tbat  it  b  desired  to  obtain,  but  in  prlndple 
it  consists,  or  should  consist,  in  bringing  the  mash  sa  rapidir 
as  possible  to  (be  temiwtatun  oi  maximum  sacchaiificatioai 
keeping  tbe  whole  at  this  point  for  some  little  time,  then  heitini 
to  the  tcmpcratuie  of  maiimum  liqudaction,  and  lubsequepily 
to  ai  bigh  a  tempetature  aa  b  consutent  with  tha  thicknest  al 

The  FcTKunlint  Ottnlima. — Hie  condition*  aad  netbodt  ft 
distillery  fermentation  vary  coDslderably.  utd  in  wme  leqitett 
radically,  fioin  those  employed  iri  tbe  brewery.  In  of4cr  M 
obtain  the  maiimum  alcohid  yield  the  distillet  Ii  obliged  la  weA 
with  uoiterilisd  wort,  and  at  relatively  blgb  temperaiuia. 
The  necetiity  tor  the  former  condition  bai  already  been  d- 
plained,  but  the  latter  b  due  In  the  fact  that  the  optlmuB 
working  capacity  of  dutillery  yeast  i>  retched  at  a  temperature 
markedly  above  that  most  favourable  to  brewing  type*.  Apart 
from  this,  if  the  dbtiller  worked  at  brewing  tempentuiet  tbe 
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brewlDt  yculi  would  piedomlulc,  ud  time  ptoduce  teu 
■kohol  Ihaa  the  diuUkty  lypa.  Thui  U  if  F.  (aod  ibove) 
djtiillcry  yeJ3«  tead  to  pTedomiiute.  The  cooditioiB  of  fcr- 
m?atitii>B  which  ve  own  or  las  forrcd  upoo  the  distiller 
■ic  unfortuiutcly  >]»  very  livourabte  to  the  devciopineDl  of 
bactenA»  uid  if  special  methods  are  not  adopted  to  check  their 
de^elopmeaE,  the  result  would  seriously  atfect  oot  Daly  the 
quaniity  but  aba  the  quality  o(  alcohol  pioduccd.  Tlie  micro- 
organisms  chielly  Is  be  feared  are  those  bcbng^nt  to  the  class 
of  fission  fun^  [icbiio[n]'cetc3),  Hich  *s  the  butyric,  the  lactic. 

Sturint.— It  has  long  been  known  to  pnctical  diKlUera  that 
JB  order  to  avoid  iireguki  (bacterial)  felmentationi  it  is  nfCcMuy 
tiiher  to  let  the  wort  "  loui  "  nalurally,  or  lo  add  a  itnall  quan- 
tity of  add  (fDrRierly  sulphuric  acid  was  frequently  employed) 
10  it  before  pilchinf  with  yeast.  The  reason  for  Ibii  necessity 
was  until  nant  times  by  no  means  dear.  It  has,  however, 
now  been  demonsl rated  that  a  slightly  add  won  <ta  favourable 
medium  for  the  free  development  of  the  desinble  types  of 
distillery  yeasts,  but  that  the  growib  of  bnweiy  yeasts,  and 
especially  of  bacteria,  is  very  much  restricted,  if  not  entirely 
suppressed,  in  >  "  souied  "  liquid.  The  uid  which  is  the  result 
of  a  property  conducted  souring  it  lactic  acid,  formed  by  the 
decomposilion  of  the  mtat  in  the  wort,  by  bacuiial  action, 
and  accardiDg  to  the  equatioa  {V1„0,-  aCOIAi. 


when  sufficie 


1  higher  terapenlui 
in]  It  is  Ineipediini 


lactic  fenneiiiatic 
ssty  lo  heal  ihe  aoureq  uquio  t 
desirable  in  the  case  of  the  main 
the  souring  piscess  to  lake  pUci 
to  nuke  a  small  mash,  prepared  on  spcdjl  lines,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "  bub  "  (Cuman  Hefeful),  as  the  soured  wort  is 
termed-  Tins  is  allowed  either  to  "  sour  "  spontaneously,  or, 
better,  is  inoctdated  with  a  pure  culture  of  B.  atidificaiv  Jffmfij- 
rinou,  which  for  this  purpose  is  undoubiedly  the  belt  variety  of 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria.  The  optimum  developing  temperature 
nf  this  organism  is  about  104*  F,,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
won  at  i»*  F.,  lorat  the  latter  tempentuteimcliailly  mother 
bscteris  tie  capable  of  development.  Wben  the  lacllficalion 
k  completed  the  won  it  raised  to  16$*  F.  in  ciider  to  cripple  the 

ferinenlsiion — and  alter  coding  to  the  proper  point  it  is  [itched 
with  ytut.  When  ■  good  crop  of  the  latter  Is  formed  the  whole 
is  added  to  the  main  won.  The  beneficial  effects  of  souring 
are  not  due  to  any  specific  action  ^  the  lactifying  bacteria, 
but  purely  10  the  lactic  add  formed.  It  has  been  found  that 
excellent — and  in  ioih  respects  bellei — results  can  be  obtained 
by  the  uM  of  tactic  add  as  such  in  place  of  the  old  souring 
proceM.     Some  success  has  aba  attended  the  IntroductLon  of 

Hydrofluoric  add  is  poisonous  to  bacteria  in  doses  which  do 
not  aflect  distillery  yeasts,  ind  the  latter  can  be  cultivated  in 

much  as  0-3%  o[  thia  add.  Bacteria,  appaieollr,  cannot  be 
"  acdimaiind  "  In  this  f ashiorL  Worts  treated  with  hydrofluoric 
add  [voduce  practically  no  side  fermentation,  and  it  seems  a 
fact  that  this  substance  stimulates  diastatlc  action,  and  thus 
permits  of  the  use  of  relatively  low  mashing  (emperaturea. 
The  yeast  employed  in  British  add  Irish  pot-siill  and  in  some 
palenl-still  distilleries  ii  siill  gcn«ally  obtained  from  breweries, 
hi(t  it  is  now  generally  recogniied  thai— at  any  rate  lor  the 
production  of  InduslrUl  alcohol  and  for  "plain"  ifririt — a 
spedfll  type  of  yeast  such  as  the  lo-ealled  "  Ceiman  "  yeast,  a 
good  deal  of  which  comei  from  Holland,  but  which  Is  now  sho 
produced  io  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  considcnbb  scale,  is 
desirable  in  the  distillery.  This  variety  of  yeast,  although 
closely  aUied  botanioUy  lo  Ibat  used  Jn  brewing  (belonging  as 
it  does  to  the  same  class,  namely  Saiikainmyiri  itrerliiec), 
li  capable  of  effecting  ■  far  more  npid  and  far  more  complete 
fErmcntation  than  the  btter.  Probably  the  most  widely 
known  ind  best  "  pure*cul1  ure "  distillery  yeasl  is  the  one 
called  "  Spedes  11,"  first  produced  iq  the  bboratoria  of  the 


Berlin  Dlstlllets'  Association.  Hie  optimum  working  tempera- 
ture of  distillery  yeast  Is  at  about  3tf  F.;  but  it  would  be 
ineipedient  to  start  ihe  main  ftrroeniitlon  at  thia  lemptrature, 
as  the  subsequent  rise  may  be  as  much  as  j6*.  It  Is,  Ihereiore, 
usual  to  ptch  at  about  80*  F.,  and  then,  by  mealisof  the  attem- 
perator,  to  cool  down  very  akiwly  until  the  tempetaiuie  Teaches 
60°  F.  lie  temperature  subsequently  rises  ai  fenneniation 
goes  on,  but  ihouLl  not  exceed  85°  F.  Pot-still  malt  whisky 
disiilltrs  frequently  work  at  toraewfaal  higher  tempentiues. 
Fetmentalion  is  carried  on  until  practically  all  Ihe  saicharine 
matter  is  convined  into  alcohol;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  thit 
gravity  of  the  mash  is  about  equal  to,  or  even  a  little  below, 
that  of  water.  In  toali  whisky  distilleries  the  original  gravity 
of  the  wort  is  usually  from  1-05010  1 -odo,  occasionally  lower,  but 
ia  grain  and  potato  distilleries  the  worts  are  olten  made  up  to  a 
higher  gravity.  In  Germany  gravities  aa  high  as  i-n  are  em- 
ployedi  but  in  that  country  "  thick  "  mashes,  owing  to  tbe 
method  employed  to  isiie  the  duty,  are  a  matter  of  neccsrily 
rather  than  of  chirice. 

It  will  be  seen  frotn  the  above  that  the  craptoyment  of  ma3t  lor 
the  purpose  of  rendering  starch  soluble  and  Icimentable  leaves  a 
good  deal  Lo  be  desired  in  regard  to  both  the  mashing  and 
ffcrmcntiog  operations  in.  the  production  of  spirit.  'The  use  of 
acid  for  this  purpose  is  also  alLended  by  serious  drawbacks  Inas- 
much as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  starch  is  converted 
into  "  reversion  "  pnxlucts  which  are  practically  imfermentable 
■  '*  - .      .  I  brou^t  a*      '  '     " 


.1  potable 

Luch  as  whisky,  where  the  alcohol  yield  is  not  the  only 
and  the  conservation  of  a  spedfic  flavour  b  desired,  it 
tful  whether  any  material  improvement  can  be  made  in 
inexion,  as  it  seems  probable  that  part  of  the  Qavour 

of  alcoholic  yield  alone  are  most  undesirabre.    Tor  the 

L  intended  to  be  used  in  compound  potable  sjHrits  and 
.,  theso  difficulties  have  now  been  surmounted.  The 
elbods  at  the  disposal  of  Ihe  distiller  have  of  late  years 
iriched  by  the  discovery  that  certain  micro-orgjoisnis 
ler  the  eniymes  contained  in  tbem)  possess  the  power  of 
ing  starch  into  sugar,  and  abo  of  tplitlingupsaccharine 
b  into  the  ordinary  ptoddcla  of  alcoholic  fermenlalion. 
ileiiliwd  won     ■  ■ 


„         1  of  th 
of  yeast,  and  so 


idescrip 


enlly  with  a 


:he  ptacticai  application  of  this  discovery  will 
/nAiIruI  Akthil. 

DiiUliiUiai. — The  primary  ofaiect  of  the  distillaiion  of  ill 
fermented  liquids  is  Ihal  of  separating,  as  fu  as  possible,  alcohol 
from  the  nonvolatile  constituents  of  the  wash.  In  the  second 
plsce  Ihe  object  of  the  disliUet  is  to  rectify  and  coDCeotratB 
the  dilute  alcoholic  liquid  obtained  by  simple  distillation.  The 
degree  and  manner  ol  rectlficalion  and  concentration  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  type  of  spirit  to  be  produced,  and  it  will  be 
belter  Ihereiore  lo  discuss  methods  of  dislillalion  under  the 
headings  of  the  different  types  of  spirit  copcemcd. 

1.  StoUh  Pd-nm  [VAiiJly.— The  raw  material  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Scotch  pol-siitl  whisky  is  practically  without 
exception  malted  barley  only.  The  malt  is  prepared  ^^^^ 
in  much  the  same  wBy  as  brewery  malt,  eicept  that 
it  is  generally  cured  (dried)  with  a  peat,  or  Biiaed  pent  and  coke, 
fire.  II  b  to  thb  peat  drying  that  Ihe  so-called  smoky  flavour 
:h  pot-still  whisky  is  due.    The  malt  is  mashed 


ID  lines 


except  Ihst  Ihi 

with  the  preservation  oi  the  proper  fla^ 

as  high  a  yieldas  possible  four  separate] 

with  the  same  lot  of  grist,  the  lempei 

mash  being  somewhat  higher  than  that  preceding  II.   The  w 

obtained  from  the  first  three  mashes  are   united   piioi 


B  the  CIK  the  gnvily  of  ihc  (c. _..     .._ 

■btnild  be  cquallo.  or  *  IiiiIe  \awcw  thin  ihil  of  vata.  The  nil 
iiDin  ibe  VArioui  wa*h  buki  ij  now  coflccted  in  Ibe  wufa  cbUECr 
ifehkh  14  an  inr«niHliary  veuci  ■erviiH  for  Ibe  mbcipg  of  tbe  contcplL 
Ui  Hclo,  4Dd  alio  Tor  the  purpoaeof  «iub1ip|  the 

m.     Fn>m  tL  waihrii 

_K~in  ScDtlud  fnHD  about  jaao  to  Sooo  gallont.    The  i  . 
11  ibDUI  soso  lo  6000  galloni.    Thii  Hill  a  huled  eiihn  by  dimi 
firr  {la  ihowa  In  Iht  iUunratiofi),  or  Frequently  by  mcani  of  a  sieam 
jacltM  or  fleam  civ"     "^ "-  --"  ' -=■"-"  -'-'■  — ' ■---- 


_  ukm  prior  ti 


In  Ihli  wav  he 


uitcd  ti 


The  waih  still  it  provided  wi 

'  ^e  for  (he  purpDie  of  prtp ,  -- 

Iciini  being  duned.    The  vbole  of  ili 


T  in  the  prDCcai  ii  the  rediitiUat 
cc  in  the  ipH  vine*  Hill,  which  Uj 


i«|'"«!"n>i^ 


Svely'aiid'jiilhe'onler  of  theit"™ilmioii","(Brfiiiih««,  (Ip^n 
•pirit  or  whidcy.  (c)  leinu.  The  quaiititv  of  each  of  tbot  ihiee 
fraciioni  collected  wiU  vary  toptewhat  accordUia  to  tbe  oature  ol 
the  ipirii  being  made,  the  quality  of  the  EnaleriaTnpployedp  and  to 
other  drcumsta^Kes  into  wnkh  it  ia  Dot  iKcman'  to  enter.  Aa  a 
rule  the  foreshols  will  be  niB  from  the  nartinc  of  the  Mill  down  te 
15  tD  ]o  o.p-  Whisky  uriU  be  ooHected  fron  about  >s  to  Jo  o.p. 
ID  proof,  the  remaifider.  namely  tbe  reudual  fraction,  from  pnwf 


-Iter.     It  il 


.  and  b^  in  bdiavio 


e  oIhki  of  the  dinillcr  _  __ —  - 

ivta  as  little  "  Uueint,"  that  u  or 

I  paiiibk.    Tbe  foreshots  i 


The  •tienph  of  the  whisVy 


ihehydroineier  jan,  whrreitiKrencth 
^nunelen  and  ilt  behaviour  to-^''" 

UmL,^  iriea  at  dillerent  diitl. 

The  quantity  and  «mph 


of  Ibe  qiirlt  are  nupd  in  the  tpiril  receiver  by  Ibe  revenue  oflicei 
and  the  spirit  is  then  rvn  into  caslcs  and  placed  in  itore.   Tbe  residti 


Pet-iliil  K':luty.— Both  ai  iccardi  Ibe  »*  malciial 
employed  aod  Ibe  maimer  of  manulactuK,  Irish  pot-still  whisky 
dilTen  veiy  appreciably  from  the  Scinch  variety.  There  are 
a  few  distillers  «ba  wotic  nilh  mailed  bailey  OBly.  but  tbe  great 
majority  employ  a  miilure  of  {rotn  (genenUy)  ij  to  sa%  ol 
malted  barley  and  5a  Is  75%  of  a  tniied  grist  of  "  nw  "  (u 
uamalted)  lyt^  *hea(,  bailey  and  <uu.  Tbe  malt  is  not  pcai 
cured.  Tbe  disiillilioa  is  canted  oui  in  a  type  ef  still  radically 
diSertol  from  the  Scotch  poi-iLill.  The  siilli  {of  which  that 
are  generally  three  as  against  two  in  the  Scotch  procoa)  are  vcfy 
large,  cangmg  up  (0  »,aaa  gallooi.  A  chancleriilic  Inlon 
d[  the  Irish  pol-slill  is  the  great  length  and  height  of  tbe  "  lyoe- 
aitu,"  ij.  the  pipe  conoecling  the  still  with  the  coDdcEsDc  coil 
This  lyne-arm  generally  runs  up  venic»l!y  from  the  still  lot  a 
distance  of  la  10  soft.,  then  boriioptally  for  another  30  or  40  ft., 
■gain  vertically  fot  lo  to  10  fi.,  and  is  ibeo  coonected  to  the 
condenser.  The  horizontal  portion  of  tbe  lyne-aim  lie*  in  a 
shallow  trough  fitted  with  a  water  supply,  and  the  tonpctatun 
of  the  spirit  vapours  prior  to  their  passing  10  tbe  cotxlenser 
may  thus  be  regulated  at  will.  AixonUng  to  the  length  and 
bfight  of  tbe  Iyne4im  and  tbe  temperature  of  the  water  jacket, 
more  or  less  of  the  v^Hurs  condefue  and  are  carried  hack  to  the 
Mill  by  mcaoi  of  a  pipe  running  back  from  the  hoiiiontal  portioo 


Fig,  S.— Diair 
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to  abtiid  ■  much  Mghcr  nctificitloD  In  « tln^  <i|>cratf<Hi  thu  a 
pouible  in  Ihe  can  of  the  Scolcli  pol-tUIL 


fX 


bed  Lndcr  the  ScoKh  v. 
I  low  Winn  and  wok  lou 
n:Hd.  and  mixed  in  viryii 


•DdBou 


bisky,  h 


Rhich 


imployed.   There  are 
diKerent  vadclitt  of  theie  whiskks: 

"  Soiir  mash  "  v^hbky  is  made  by  acnlding  the  raw  maEeriaJ 
with  pot  bIc  (i.t.  the  taldue.  left  in  the  slilk  fiom  the  previous 
operation),  then  owling  down  to  mashing  temperaiure  and 
uccharifying  by  niFani  of  malt.  Tbe  distillation  ia  sometltnn 
Clttied  out  with  naked  fire,  but  mote  generally  by  means  ol 
(learn  which  it  puud  into  the  wash  (termed  "  b«r"lnAinetiea), 

the  spirit,  after  condensing  and  subsequently  tettiiying  by 
means  of  a  Second  distillation  (tenned  "  doubling  ").  "  Sweet 
mash  "  whisky  ia  made  by  mashing  the  raw  BUterial  in  the 
ordinaiy  way  by  means  of  matt.  The  stills  generally  employed 
for  making  whisliy  by  this  procees  contain  three  comparimeots 
situated  above  one  anolher  and  connected  by  means  of  a  curve 
pipe.  Live  steam  blown  into  the  lower  compartment  causes 
the  wssb  to  bofl.    The  vapours  go  up  through  the  curved  pipe 


Into 


e  the  I 


then  paase*  up  to  the  Ihitd  in  the  same  manner.  The  vapour 
from  the  Ihird  compartment  passes  into  H  vessel  charged  with 
low  wines,  and  the  vapours  so  obtained  are  finally  condcuicd, 
forming  whisky,  or  "  high  wines." 

4.  Palenl-siai  fFAiity.— Scotch  and  Irish  patent-still  or 
"  grain  "  whlskis  are  manufactured  usually  with  a  mixed  grist 
of  raw  and  mailed  grain,  and  by  means  of  an  apparatus  usually 
termed  the  "patent,"  but  more  properly  called  CoHey'a  slill. 
For  (be  inanntactute  of  patent-still  whisky  ■  grist  containing 
gatenLY  is%  or  mon  of  nulled  barley  is  employed.  The 
balance  tonsiils  of  malie  together  with  malted  and  unmalted 
rye,  oats  and  wheat,  and  the  miiture  of  grains  employed  varies 
«1  different  di^tiUeries,  The  mashing  lakes  place  as  a  general 
rule  in  an  ordinary  mash-tun,  and  calls  for  no  special  mention.. 
The  fermentation  is  condocted  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  pot- 
■till  distilleries,  except  that  at  some  patent-still  distilleiies  where 
bakers'  yeast  Is  made  it  is  conducted  on  somewhat  difeient 
lines,  the  conditions  bring  adjusted  so  as  to  suit  the  piopagalicn 
of  a  healthy  typeofyeast  of  a  particular  type.  For  femienlatlon 
of  this  description  it  is  well  recogniied  that  the  use  of  selected 
or  pure  yeast  is  necessary.  The  fermenting  vetaelt,  wash 
chargeis,  &c.,  art  much  the  same  as  la  the  pot-still  distillery 
except  that  they  are  of  much  latget  site.  The  "  patent  "  still 
was  invented  by  Aeneas  Cofley  in  the  eaiJy  part  of  the  lolh 
century  with  a  view  of  ■ccomplishing  in  one  operation  that 
which  necessitates  several  operatiooa  hi  the  pot-still,  of  economii- 
ing  time,  fuel,  and  maleridl,  and  abo  of  obtaining  at  will  a  spirit 
of  1  higher  pniiiy  limn  that  wtich  can  be  got  by  the  pot-still. 
It  Is  Bometlmes  staled  thai  the  patent  still  does  not  produce 
•httky,  but  merely  plain  spirit  or  alcohol,  but  as  a  matter  ol 
fact  this  is  not  the  case.  It  can  be  so  worked  by  selecting  the 
proper  materiab  and  by  running  the  still  in  a  particular  way  as 
to  produce  an  article  which  is  most  distinctly  a  potable  fplrll 
of  the  character  of  whisky.  It  can  also  be  employed  by  altering 
the  pCDponion  of  the  materials  and  by  running  the  Hill  differently 
to  produce  a  sjurit  which  may  be  used  tor  purposes  of  methy- 
lltion,  or  iihich  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  rectiiief 
uid  emerge  at  plain  spirit  or  aicohol  pure  and  ninple.  It  is, 
however,  quite  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  Coffey  still  a  really 
plain  or  lilent  tpirit  such  as  thai  produced  by  some  of  the  slilb 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  in  ordet  to  obuintbii  type  ol  spiril. 


the  product  of  the  patent  aim  ts  treated  by  the  rectifier  in  ■ 
special  rectifying  stilt  Kitli  charcoal  and  potash.  In  certain 
details  the  CoBe/  slitl  has  been  modified  since  it  was  devised  by 
the  inventor,  hul  in  principle  it  has  been  very  little  altered. 
Although  It  does  not  in  some  respects  compare  wiih  some  ol  the 
modern  continental  rectifying  stills,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
It  is  not  made  for  ihe  purpose  of  obtaining  pure  alcohol,  and 
(tom  this  poinlofview  it  isa  remarkable  tribute  to  the  ingenuity 
of  CoEtey  that  he  should  at  so  early  a  date  have  designed  so  perfect 
an  apparatus. 


The  (till  ihown  in  lig.  o 
Robert  WilliwD  of  Alloa  (a 
Coffey  atlll  it  a  double  iti 


le  type  designed  by  Messrs 
lln  vhltky  JlHillerieL  The 
;  of  l-o  adjacent  column^ 


tanding  slightly  attovc  the  level  of  the  plate  and  passing  downwards 

lie  pressure  riwig  unduly.  At  the  beginnine  of  the  opeiaiion  both 
Dtumnt  are  lilted  with  iteam  at  a  pressure  of  about  5  lb.  The  steam 
t  the  ba«  of  the  analyser  pau«  upwards  through  ii,  and  then  10 
lie  bottom  of  the  lectifier  by  means  o(  the  pipe  B  Itcmied 
Ik  low-aHnes  vapour  pipe),  and  then  up  through  the  rectifier. 
I/ben  both  <xriumns  are  k\tA  with  steam  the  wash  is  pumped  up 
om  the  wash  charger  through  the  copper  pipe  A  to  near  the  top 
f  the  teciifier,  which  it  eoten  ac  the  i»int  A'.  The  pipe  A  run* 
Dm  the  top  10  the  bottom  ol  the  rectiger  forming  a  double  bend  in 
Bch  companment,  and  the  wash  (contained  in  the  pipe)  travels 
own  in  a  ligiag  course  until  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  ncii&er  at  Ihe 
oim  C    Fron 

leoflhe 

unlii  ill  level  reathes  the  lop  of  Ihe  first  drop  pipe.  Through 

pUu.  The  drop  pipes  being  trapped  by  the  cups  the  steam  c; 
pass  upwards  ihrough  Ihe  former.  In  this  way  the  wa?h  p 
Ihiough  compartment  to comparlment  of  tlie analyser  until  It  rei 

ThesieamGu  its  pasuge  up  thrDuuh  Ihe  analyser  carried  wicb . 
alcoholic  vapours  and  other  volatile  matten  contained  in  the  1 

bottom  of  the  nclifier,  and  then  upward)  chrough  Ihe  latter 


Bctifier.    At 
marked  S  ig 


[anda  upabout  two  ioches 
-med  the  spirit  plate.    It 

om  Ihe  ipint  ^te  cham- 


lurlher  cooled.  In  order  to  compkn  the  co -, 

coili  immened  in  flowing  water,  as  tbowi  in  the  inustiation.  ._ 
order  to  render  the  coiideniatioii  stiU  (aoie  perfect  the  upper  cham- 
ben  of  the  rectifier  are  filled  with  eds  through  which  cold  water 
itpaued.  The  vapours  condensed  by  this  fall  upon  the  sfdrii  plate. 
The  vapours  whkh  have  an  apprcelaMy  lower  boHiiw-pi^nt  than 
echylic  alcohol,  such  as  the  ahMiydes.  together  whh  a  large  volume 
o4  carbonic  add  gas  derived  fron  the  nsh,  passcait  of  the  top  of 


ner,  are  cooled  and  then  passed ' 

watery  layer  from  ihe^il  veseel,  wl 
isagaio  passed  through  the  apparat 
latter.    By  einployiBg  the  cold  wi 


the  fusel  v\  which  floats 
the  oil  vessd  is  skimmei 

I.  »liirh  atill  mntalns  a  III 


?£ 


wash  to  boiliog-point,  there  is  a  great  economy  of  coat  aj 
1  wiih  The  older  process. 

T   The'openlaHs  able  by^ieau^  the  sani^!ng''apca' 

.    He  is  able,  by  regulating  the  qoantily  of  steam  admiitcd 
paralus,  by  modifying  the  rate  of  pumpmf,  and  by  nuuiun 


be.  to  conlrDl  the  itnnph  and  qualify  of  the  producl 
HOC  muuier  »  dm  the  pot-nill  diitiUci. 


:bst  ibe  mow  uLoIutoiy  m%y  of 

iicth/Uiiog  or  "dnutuiing"  spirit 
Dtendni  foE  IcchniciJ  puiposQ  is  that 


n  Ibe  « 


I  would  ordiiurily  ba 


or  lome  oUier  ingndieat  which  iem 
Dot  inteifere  with  the  muuiUctun  ot 
the  ipecific  utide  in  qiKSIian.  la 
tlie  yai  1906  Ibe  UUl  quulity  ol 
'^  Lnduilrui  metbyUted  %pihi  "  em- 
ployed JD  the  Uiiiled  Kinsdom  wu 
9ie4>i373prooig*llonL  TlwqumaLix 
of  pun  ilcobol  employed  in  the  sunc 
y"  »»  435,91s  iilJaiu;  ior  the 
umc  period  the  totil  quuiiiiy  ol 
ordiiuuy  methylated  ipirit  pioduced 
wu  tfiis,7Si  giUons.  Ob  the  coo- 
tiaent  ol  Europe  and  La  AmeiicA 
ikohol  ii  wed  in  the  indiuiries  ta  A 
t  gceiiet  eiieat  than  ii  the  cue  in  ibc 
Uoiied  Kingdom. 

The  nw  nuienali  tincnlly  «a- 
ployed  in  oulucg  iadiutrill  alcobol 
4re  the  augu  beet,  uid  beet  or  ruv 
IDoiaHct,  polatoei,  11 

ftclure  o[  Ipirit  lot  indiutrial  pui- 
poiei  in  nuuiy  mpecu  racmblH  tbe 
proceu  ioi  nunufucluring  polaUe 
■pirii,  but,  biDvUy  tpakiag.  it  luy 

ployed  need  not  be  oi  u  high  t  cUsi. 
>nd  that  the  main  object  of  the  dis- 
Ullci  io  this  cue  ii  to  piodiKX  u 
high  a  yield  of  iIciAdI  u  pouible. 
Taste  and  flavour  are  acconda/y  c<»- 
^deratitHU,  allbougb  in  the  can  tt 
Indiutiial  alcohol  employed  [or  laiM 
puipoMl — lor  ibslaoce,  lor  pharma- 


>,   Theman- 


[uirtd,     When  beets  . 
tmployed  i. 


Pig.  9—Di^inm  of  »  Coffey  StilL    (Mews  R  WIIi» 

ft  Co..  Alloa 

ii  employed  for  other  thap  potable  purpoKi.    Alcohol 

the  prepar* 

•ugat  pttse 

fine  chemicali  and  dye-ituir>,  for  pharmaceutical  pui] 
in  the  loim  of  ordiouy  uelhyUled  spirit  (or  Ugb  tisg  an 
Ordinary  metfayliled  QKiit  for  domeatic  puiposes  i> 
in  the  IFoiied  Kintdom  by  adding'ts  pani  of  wooi 
and  a  small  ouantitv  of  mineral  naphtba  to  qo  parts 
nnploycd  duty  Irce  lor  an; 


pure  aJcohol  oi 


ay  not 


o  tbe  year  1906  British 
this  sDitil  Dt  lo  pay  the 
Asaiesull 


of  the  recommendations  oi  the  induitiial  alfobol  c 
of  IQO4-190J  the  Revenue  Act  of  1406  contained  prov 
modifying  this  undesirable  stale  of  aSjin.  Manufaciuter 
DOW  uM  a  (pedal  "  ioduHtial  mclbylalcd  tfiicil,"  sihicbco 


SuCAi),  although  in 


iiion  ol  potato  maihe*  bu  been  employed.  The 
at  in  the  beel  and  in  molaasea  ia  not  ditecily  fcr- 
mentaEUe.  IL  ia  generally  reodcred  so  by  the  additioo  of  a 
anuU  quantity  oi  mineral  acid-  The  aaccharine  soLuUon  ia 
then  pitched  with  yeast  and  fermented  in  tbe  ordinary  iwy. 
Potatoes,  maize,  rife  and  olber'atarchy  maleriala  arc  getwralty 
treated  uodei  preuute  with  steam  io  a  dose  vessel  letmed 
a  coDvetter.  This  metbod  eniitcly  disrupts  tbe  starch  cells, 
and  so  tenders  the  llaidi  very  readily  coBvetlible.  When  the 
ptesiute  "  cooking  "  is  completed  tbe  mash  is  run  out  of  tbe 

minimum  quantity  of  malt  at  the  most  suitable  tempentiirc. 
Tbe  won  obtained  is,  alter  (u  a  rule)  removing  a  part  of  the 
bulk*  and  slum  by  meana  of  tpedal  machinery,  pitched  witb 
yual  and  fermCDlnL 

We  have  seen  above  in  the  patagnpbs  detliot  <ritb  the  general 
feature*  of  distillery  operations  that  Ibe  method  at  a 


.-.."tJooyF* 


SPIRITS 


dnatncks.   Of  latt  yean  ■  procea  bu  btcn  discovered  nhcnby 


micro-orguiiima  t_at  iilhfc  Ihc  eiuymt*  conlaiar 
potsosthe  power  of  cooveniog  the  fUrch  direclly  ir 
able  lugar,  uid  tunbcr  of  Qjlitlioi  up  tht  Utier  inl 


.  Ibet 


pioducu  of  alcoboUc  fermenlitioi 

descHpIion  first  known  may  be  mcnliODed  t be  moulds,  AiftrpUiu 

Oryuu  and  EvaHuiH  Orytat.    Later  A.  L.  C.  Calmelle  dis- 

wblch  waa  emptoyed  by  A.  CoLletteand  A.  fioidiQ  for  producmj 
alcoboi  on  an  industrial  acaJe.  Since  then  Boidin  iias  discovered 
another  mould  to  which  be  gave  the  name  ol  Umoi  0,  which 


rapidly  aj 


The 

consis 

s  in  in 

sterile  (m 

through 

UKl 

eotlyiu 

:,    Thi 

>  oi  itself 

"»■ 

prodii 

ed,bu 

itislo 

undthMlh 

ye«.«l 

and  aide  (crmentationa  are  impossible.  The  quality  and  yield 
sf  the  alcoboi  is,  owing  to  this  fact,  considerably  improved.  The 
lace  that  so  malt  ia  employed  leads  to  a  lutther  very  consideriUe 
economy.     The  generaj  coune  of  opetationt  in    the  amylo 


raf^ 


^W 


rt  tbe  lecoadlry  into  primary  phosphates, 
eratioca  are  amipletB  tbe  material  paises 
)B.     After  touvenioil  is  completed  the 


disintegrated  tnaterial  pi 
fermentation  is  complete 


_  Bribed  by  the 
■pirlt  Act),  bul  no  doubt  ttaii  diHicully  will  in  time  be  over- 
conte.  The  average  yidd  by  the  amyla  practn  it  from  one  to 
one  aad  t  half  galloiu  a  cwi.  of  raw  muerial  more  than  ii  the 
case  with  the  pnceuti  onliiiadly  employed  in  [be  United 
Kingdom. 

DulHlatiBH  ej  Indujlriat  Akshil.^K  ttiU  intended  for  the 
distillation  of  industrial  akobol  should  be  w  deViaed  a*  to  yield 
a  spirit  of  the  grealcil  ilrcngth  andpuiily  in  the  moat  econmnica] 
niuinei.  StUis  are  now  conatmcied  which  yield  in  one  opera- 
tion a  spirit  tonulning  up  to  tfif,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  free 
from  all  bul  tbe  merest  tracea  of  aldehyde,  [uiel  oil,  Ac  (fon- 
ahoti  and  lailings).  An  excellent  EIIU  ol  this  kind  is  that  ol  K. 
llges.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  thai  if  a  liquid  containing 
i}%af  alcoboi  b  boiled,  the  quantity  ol  fusel  oil  in  the  vapour 
it  equal  to  tbe  amount  in  the  remanent  fluid,  and  that  il  tbe 
percentage  of  alcohol  It  leu  than  15%  the  amount  of  fusel  oil 
in  the  vapour  it  greater  than  that  in  the  bquid.    It  is  therefore 


possible,  by  wortiog  on  proper  lines,  10  remove  tbe  whole  of 
the  fusel  from  the  raash  by  a  single  opctation.  By  subjecting 
the  vapours  so  obtained  to  a  carefully  regulated  dephlegmtlion, 

proportion  of  alcohol— in  practice  ij%.  By  lurlbet  cooling 
tbe  liquid  so  obtained  the  fusel  separates  out,  and,  being  specific- 
ally  lighter,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  oateiy  spirit,  and  ia  then 
easily  removed.  This  form  of  still  b  to  arranged  that  any  change 
from  the  correct  tempeittute  neceaary  for  the  adequate  separa- 

corrected  by  tbe  admission  of  mote  or  less  cooling  liquor  to  the 
refrigerating  pipe  coiled  round  the  dephlegmating  column. 
The  "foreshota"  (aldehyde,  ic.)  are  removed  by  subroltling 
the  alcoholic  vapour  passing  through  the  main  dephlegmator 
to  funbcr  purification.  Tbe  Ilget  af^ratus  yields  three  con- 
tinuous streams  of  fine  spirit,  fusel  oil,  and  foreshots  respectively. 
By-pradinU  of  Finatalalin  aid  DisHaalint.— Tht  i     ' 


,  ethyl  a: 


of  w 


bul  all  spirits  contain  small  bul  varying  quanlilies  of  by-produci 
and  it  is  by  these  that  the  character  of  a  spirit  is  detecminei 
The  by-producli  are  mainly  formed  during  fermentation,  hi 

or  may  be  formed  during  the  operations  preceding  and  succeedin 

varies  senilbly  according  to  the  raw  materials  employed  an 


malting, 


y  be  classified  a 


Tbe  by-producI 
akobols—usually  going  under  the  name  of  fusel  oil;  (6)  es 
(()  fatty  acids;  (if)  fatty  aldehydes  and  acetals;  (e]  furfuryl 
aldehyde;  (/I  terpcne,  terpene  hydrate  and  ethereal  oils; 
and  (t)  volatile  bases.  The  klthtr  alctluls  consist  of  miitures 
of  Utiy  alcohols  (CfI>  +  iOH),canlaIning  three  or  more  atoms 
of  carbon  in  which,  aa  a  rule,  amyl  alcohol  (C(Hi,OH)  predomi- 
Dtllet.  The  fusd  on  of  British  pot  .still  spirits  is  chieBy  composed 
ol  amy]  and  butyl  alcohols,  ■rfaereas  In  patent  spirits  propyl 
alcohol  ptepoodcratea,  that  it.  in  the  Gnished  or  fine  spirit,  alnce 
the  fusel  oil  separated  from  patent  spirit  in  tbe  course  of  distil- 
lation consists  mainly  of  amyl  and  butyl  alcohols.  Broadly 
speaking,  tbe  higher  alcohols  present  In  pot  are  of  higher  mole- 
cular weight  tban  those  in  patent  spirits.    Potato  fusel  contains 

alcohoL  The  odd  present  In  spirits  is  Lhietly  acetic  acid,  but 
email  quantities  of  other  adds  are  also  found.  The  estera, 
formed  by  Ibe  inleraclion  of  alcohols  and  adds  chiefly  during 
the  fermenting  and  distilling  operations,  consist  almost  entirely 
of  fatty  acid  radicles  In  combination  with  ethyl  and,  to  a  minor 
stent,  amyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  acetate  (acetic  eater)  is  the  main 
constituent  of  the  esters,  the  others  being  mainly  ethyl  valerate, 
butycate  and  propionate.  Ocnanlbic  ether  (ethyl  pelargbnste) 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  eaters  ol  brandy.  Furjiiryl  aldihyie 
.  ^  X  characteristic  product  in  pot-alill  spirits,  although 


(turf, 


>rlBS] 


to  the  degree  of  rectification.  It  is  probable  that  the  furfural 
is  formed  by  the  splitting  up  of  a  pan  of  the  pentoses  contained 
in  the  wort.  It  waa  formerly  thought  that  its  occurrence  in 
relatively  large  quantities  in  pol .stilt  spirits  was  due  10  the  char- 
ring eflect  of  tbe  action  of  tbe  fire  gases  on  the  carbonaceous 
the  hot  torn  and  sides  ol  the  still,  bul  the  author 


hassh 


tsfoun 


that  ^liriit  distilled  by  means 
fire  contain  quite  as  much  furfurol  as  those  distilled  in  the  old 
*ay.  Toptm  and  Urptnt  kydralt  are  characteristic  constituents 
of  grain  fusel.  Although  the  lUitrtat  nii  appear  to  play  an 
Important  part  in  determining  the  character  ol  a  spirit,  too  little 
is  at  present  known  of  these  substances  10  waitant  any  closer 

EStii  el  Ualurini  h  Iki  By.^rsdwli.— That  potable  spirits 
(eieepting,  of  courw.  pure  alcohol)  and  vine  are  greatly  improved 
by  age  ia  an  undeniable  fact,  and  bne  thai  has  been  recognized 
for  many  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  yean.  Thus  in 
Ibe  gospel  of  £t  Luke  we  have  tbe  statement  "  that  no  m^*^ 
having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  deslretb  new:  for  he  ' 
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The  old  ii  better."  And  >eain  in  the  Apociypha,  "  New  friends  ' 
Ue  like  new  wine:  when  it  ii  old,  thou  shdt  drink  it  wiih 
pteuun."  Thue  ii  little  doubt  that  the  beneficial  effect  ol  age 
on  the  chuactet  a!  spirits  is  due  to  the  changes  effected  in  the 
chiracler  and  quantity  of  the  by-products,  hut  the  ciict  nature 
o[  ihcse  changes  is  by  no  ineani  clear.  Such  impiovement  ai 
takes  place  is  apparently  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Iree 
access  ol  air  to,  or  father  the  satisfactory  ventilation  of,  Ihe 
containing  vessel;  tor  spirits  preserved  entirely  in  gbss  undergo 
relatively  little  change,  either  in  taste  or  in  chemical  composirion, 
whereas  cask  storage  materially  aflecU  both  these  factors. 

Concerning  the  changes  which  take  place  during  maturation, 
it  was  lormctly  believed  that  the  higher  alcohols  decreased  with 


.  of  II 


tun:  ipirii 


to  this  fa< 


only  re 


»bowa  conduJlvely  that  this  is  nnt  thi 
trary  the  higher  alcohols  generally 
This  decrease  f>  not  absolute,  b 
10  the  fact  that  the  higher  ak 
alcohol.  There  is  a  decided  in 
the  volatile  and  non-volatile 
ester)  and  aldehyde 


.   The  author  has,  h 


1  voblile  than  ethyl 
maturation  of  both 
the  whole  also  the 


Ji,how, 


,'er,  a  marked  decrease  fn  I- 
icrcises  i  marked  inffuence 
cgards  whisky,  spirit  stored 
more  quickly  than  that  con 


a  sherry  cask  undoubtedly 
ined  in  a  plain  wood  cask. 


loredhi 


cellar  the  qiiril  will  lose  alcohol  very  npidly  and  as  i  result  sji 
tbose  changes  wbicb  are  favoured  by  these  conditions  vill  take 
place  with  relative  rapidity.  On  tbe  otber  hand,  In  a  very  dry 
cellar  the  loss  of  alcohol  Is  relatively  smaller  tban  that  of  water 
(cf.  Schidrowitz  and  Kaye,  Jmm.  Set.  Chcm.  Ind.,  June  1505). 

Pkysisliiiicai  EJ!ecls  of  Spoil  By-pmdtall.—'nt  nature  of  the 
physiological  effects 
coojiderably,  not  I 

wbelliff  whisky,  brandy,  rum,  Qic.>  consumed,  but  also  with  it 
condliioii  (J.e.' whether  new  or  ok),  and  so  on);  and  there  is  n< 
doubt  that  the  causation  of  these  phenomena  is  inlimatel; 
connected  with  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  by-products,  Ii 
which,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  character  of  the  spirit*  i 
due.  Commenting  on  a  statement  In  Bailey's  Book  cf  Sftrls  (< 
the  effect  that  wine  and  brandy  had  a  tendency  to  make  a  mai 
fall  on  his  ude,  whisky  to  make  him  fall  forward,  and  cider  am 
peny  to  make  him  fall  on  his  back,  Sir  T.  Lauder  BruntOi 
{Etiiaai.  Sfirils  CommiUtt.  1891)  auggals  that  these  Hale 
ments — If  correct— might  indicate  definite  injury  to  variou 
■   ■■      .    Thus.ifthei 


eofth 


ncbellum 


rtb  affect 


I,  the  he 


al  tends  t< 


due  to  tbe  sperilic  arlion  of  specific 
:  nerve  centres.  Thus  the  cause  of  the 
duced  by  the  Injection  of  absinthe  has 
£c  action  of  tbe  chief  flavouring  agent 


le  impinved  character  of  1 


(he  quantity  of  the  higher  alcohols  (f.'.  the  fusel  oQ),  a  discussion 
of  tbe  specific  action  and  relative  [oxidly  of  these  bodies  may 
seem  superfluous,  more  especially  as  they  occur  In  quantities 
which  are  apparently  incapable  of  producing  serious  tITccts.  As, 
however,  then  is  considerable  reason  for  bdJevtng  that  the 
higher  alcohols  do  influence,  at  any  rate,  Ihe  flavour  of  the  spirit 
a  brief  reference  to  their  physiological  action  aeemi  to  the 
author  not  out  of  place.  Broadly  speaking,  Ihe  loiidty  of  the 
fatty  alcohols  Increases  with  their  molerular  weight.  Dojar-dln. 
Beaumeti  and  Audig*  found  that  ihe  lethal  dose  tor  dogs  was 
5-6  grammes  per  kiio-body-weighl  for  ethyl  (ordinary)  alcohol; 
3-7;  grammes  for  propyl  alcohdj  iS  gramme*  Cor  bntyl;  and 


i-j  grammei  for  n-amyl  alcohol.  It  is  intettsting  Co  note  that 
the  eipetlments  ol  these  investigators  were  conducted  chiefly 
with  the  pig,  as  the  digestive  organs  of  the  lalteranlmal  are  very 
^milar  to  those  of  man,  and  also  because  the  pig  is  ippajcntly 
the  only  animal  which  willingly  takes  alcohol  with  its  food. 
With  regard  to  the  action  of  spirits  generally,  the  invesli^lon 
flamed  above  found  that  the  digestive  organs  of  pigs  fed  for 
thirty  months  with  pure  alcohol  alone  were  not  affected,  wfaereas 
the  animals  treated  witb  ^milar  quantities  of  imperfectly  purified 
spirit  (whether  derived  from  the  beet,  the  potato  or  from  grain) 
suffered  con^doably. 

Of  late  yean  the  attention  of  pharmacaloglsts  Ins  been 
directed  to  furfurol  espedaUy,  and  the  aldehydes  generally, 
as  being,  at  any  rate  in  part,  tbe  cause  of  the  unpleasant  afta 
or  by-efiects  of  certain  qjirits.  Curd  and  others  showed  that 
furfurol  in  certain  doses  is  poisonous  to  animals.  Brunlon  and 
F.  W.  Tunnicliffe  demonstrated  a  poisonous  action  of  this  sub- 
stance upon  man,  and,  comparing  the  after-effects  vpoa  *"""*V 
of  spirits  containing,  and  freed  from,  aldehydes,  foand  cotain 
important  physiologica]  diSetmces  between  thnn.  L  Guareschi 
and  A.  Mosso  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
samples  of  reputedly  pure  spirits  contained  small  quantities  ol 
certain  volatile  bases  of  an  alkaloldal  nature.  They  apparently 
belong  to  Ihe  pyridine  series,  and  have  effects  similar  10  tbose  ot 
strychnine.  E.  Bamberger  aod  Einhom  discovered  the  prtsena 
of  pjTidine,  dimelbylpyridine  and  other  bodies  belonpng  W> 
the  same  series,  in  cominercial  fusel  oil.  II  is  possible  ihat  lb* 
eidslence  of  these  Volatile  bases  in  spirit  may  have  given  lite 
to  the — on  the  face  of  It  absurd — suggestion  that  tir  iuses  have 
been  used  as  adulterants  of  whisky.  lE  appeals  likely  that  tbe 
formation  of  tbe  bases  In  question  is  connected  with  the  use  of 
inferior  or  decaying  grain  or  maiae.  Tims  the  spiril  produced  la 
Sweden  in  iS7(>wasparticularly  bad  and  had  very  curious  efiects^ 
and  il  was  found,  on  investigation  by  M.  Hun,  that  H  bail 
actuary  been  largely  prepared  from  decomposing  grain.  More- 
oyer,  C.  LomhiDso  dlscoveied  an  alkaloidai  body  in  decayol 
maiie.  Ihe  action  ol  which  was  riot  unlike  tbU  of  steyijmiDe. 
The  quantities  of  these  bases  which  have  been  found  in  ipiriti 
are  very  sroall,  but  ii  must  be  remembered  that  substances  an 
ktiown — such  as  ahriie,  for  instance — which  have  marked  effects 
in  practically  unwei^iabie  quantities.  It  is  possible  Ihat  these 
volatile  bases  may  be  re^Kpnsible  for  some  of  the  effects — very 
similar  to  alkaloidai  poisoning — produced  by  crude  spirits  such 
as  C^w  "  smoke  "  and  the  cheap  Poriuguese  liqueurs. 

Having  described  Ihe  nature  and  elTecls  of  spiril  by-prodocts, 
and  the  changes  orcutiing  in  them  during  alonge,  the  question 
that  arises  is:  Bow  Is  the  knowledge  gained  by  scientific  research 
in  Ibis  direction  applied  in  practice?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
old  adage  "  prevcntioa  is  better  than  cure  "  hiMs  good  in  ihe 
spiril  indusliy  as  elsewhere,  and  the  distiller,  theteloie,  iriea  ai 
far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  those  by-products  whiih 
arc  objectionable,  or  at  any  rate  to  rriovo  them  during  the 
course  of  manufacture.  'These  methods  for  oblaiaing  a  satis- 
factory potable  spbit  sR  so  far,  however,  only  successful  up  to 
a  -certain  point,  and  tbe  diitiOer  b  therefore  bound  to  have 
recourse  to  prolonged  storage  or  10  one  of  the  tnnny  inificial 
processes  ol  putWicatlon  and  maturing,  the  majority  ol  which 
have  been  devised — with  varying  succeaa-iluring  recent  yeait. 
Referring,  In  the  flrst  place,  to  what  may  be  called  ihe  naiutal 
or  "  preventive  "  methods  for  the  production  of  a  well-flavoornl 
spirit,  it  is  necessary  (s}  that  the  water  supply  (lor  iteeping, 
mashing.  &c.)  be  a  good  one;  W  that  no  mouldy  or  Inlerier 
maleriil  be  used;  (c)  ihat  mashing  heats  be  kept  within  reason- 
able bmils;  Ifl  that  refrigerators  be  constructed  v  as  to  avoid 
bacterial  Inlecllon;  (rt  that  the  "  souring  "  of  the  won  be  eon- 
ducted  on  proper  h'nes;  </)  that  a  favourable  and  vigorous  ty^ 
of  yeast  be  used;  and  (;)  ihal  stilb,  ftc,  be  kept  perfectly  cinn. 
Coming  not  10  the  methods  ordinarily  or  frequently  employed 
by  distillen  for  eKminatlng  the  undesbable  by-products,  wkich, 
despite  aO  care,  are  formed  in  Ihe  course  of  manulMture.  tha 
most  Important  undoubtedly  it  purification  by  niianal  Itictioaal 
distiUalion.     By  properly  ngulaling  tbe  dtsiUling  beats,  br 
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Uung  1  veU-deviKd  sliU,  both  in  tk«  fin>  Ensunce  ud  alio  for 
rectifying,  ■  product  very  iiee  Irom  fusel  oil,  mod  especially 
from  fatty  (Idehydn  and  vobiile  elhen,  may  be  obtalnca. 
The  removtl  o(  acids — objectionable  chiefly  on  account  of  Ihe 
unpleasani  decomposilion  pioducis  which  they  form  in  still— b 
Citried  out  by  neultaliiing  the  slill  contents  wilh  in  alkaline 
mediutIL     The  alluli   so   used   also   decomposes  undesirable 

Luck  has  tufgMlcd  for  this  purpose  the  passing  of  the  alcoholic 
vapours  through  pelroleum,  which  is  said  to  absorb  the  higher 
alcohob  much  more  easily  than  it  does  ordinary  spirit;  and  some 
disliOtri  have  successfully  tried  the  method  of  V.  Traube,  which 
ling  the  spirit 


norganic  salts.    Tliis  i 


leforr 


u  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
■Idchydcs,  &c.' 

Finally,  there  remain  For  considcTClion  tbc  arlifiial  nalanni 
proccsits.  These  arc  eicctdingly  numerous,  hut  il  may  be  soiil 
kl  once  that  the  great  raajoiity  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Thus  one  inventor,  acting  on  the  alleged  Fad  that 
■pirils  arc  Improved  by  lengthy  journeys,  sufeests  that  a 
miniature  railway,  with  ntunerous  obslaclcs  to  augment  the  roll- 
ing and  shaking  action,  be  laid  down  in  the  distiller's  ware- 
house. OF  the  methods  worthy  oE  consideration  may  be  men- 
tioned, tint,  those  depending  solely  on  the  action  oF  currents  oE 
air,  oiygcn  and  oione.  They  eiist  In  numerous  modifica  lions, 
but  the  principle  involved,  broadly  speaking,  is  to  piss  a  current 

rrcnt  of  osoniied  air,  through  th( 


naybe.    , 


I.  Mills  and  J.  Barr,  new  whisky  rapidly 
of  the  mature  shctiy-eask  stored  spirit  if  toe  action  oi  uiemaie 
hot  and  cold  air  currents  be  asdsicd  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
■heny  and  a  minute  trace  oF  sulphuric  add,  the  latter  being 
subsequently  aeuttaliad  by  lime.  Secondly,  there  arc  the  pro- 
cesses which  nuke  direct  or  indirect  use  of  the  electric  current. 
Of  the  indirect  methods  in  this  class  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Hermite,  which  consists  essentially  in  adding  an  clcLtrolvsed 
solution  of  common  salt  to  the  spirit,  and  subKC|uently  redistiU- 
mg.  TOrdly.  the  processes  which  rely  on  accelerating  nitural 
cask  seiioo  by  irtificially  reproducing  the  condilions  attendant 
on  the  latter  in  a  purposely  eiaggcrattd  or  heightened  form. 
One  method  strives  lo  obtain  this  object  by  heating  the  spirit 
under  pressure  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  in  a.  vessel  containing 
a  ejuantiiy  of  osk shavings,  Thisproccsscert^nlyseems  calcu- 
lated to  remove  a  portion  of  the  by-piodocis,  for  the  "  grog  " 
obtained  in  A.  H,  Allen's  experiments  by  steaming  the  slaves 
of  an  old  whisky  cask  contained  appreciably  more  fusel  oil  and 
esters  than  commercial  whisky.  Fourthly,  we  have  the  methods 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  action  of  cold.  R.  F.  Pidet.  by  cooling 
■  new  brandy  to  -So°  C,  b  said  to  have  obtained  a  liquid  which 
had  apparently  acquirwl  the  properties  of  a  twelve-year-old 
ipirit.  R.  C.  Scott's  procraa  consists  in  energetically  treating 
sprit  which  has  been  cooled  down  to  o'  C.  with  dry  " 


said,  that  theii 


lo»  of  alcohol  or  of  the  iaiportanl 
to  the  published  data,  the  quantity  of  the  fusel  oQ  is  materially 
reduced  by  thia  method,  and  the  quality  oE  the  spirit  much 
improved.  None  of  the  above  processes  has  apparenlly  (although 
in  practice  they  may  give  satisfactory  results)  been  devised  with 
B  view  to  effecting  the  direct  removal  of  those  specific  substances 
(furfurol.  other  aldehydes  and  volatile  bases)  whic 


qiirlU  than  in  the 


itured  a  superior  article,  and  to 

jwing  10  their  acknowledged  to 

li'es.  It  Is  ■  ■  ■     ■ 


inferi 


of  which  a  product  which  is  practically  pure  alcohol  is  dnired- 
TheK  methods  can  only  be  u«ed  to  a  rim.tni  cnent  hy  whisky  and 
Imndy  distiller.,  for  a  complete  removal  of  by-products  alu  -— ■'- 
desmiction  of  the  spirii's  cbaiactci. 


:h  as  it  deals  with  the  prol 


with  (b 


(P.  S.) 


SPIRITDAUSM,  a  term  used  by  philosophical  « 
denote  the  o(^ioate  of  materialism,  and  also  used  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  describe  the  belief  that  the  spiiitual  world  manifests 
Itself  by  producing  in  the  physical  world  eSecIs  ineiplicable 

here  discussed.     The  belief  in  such  occasional  manifestations 

^  probably  edsled  as  long  as  the  belief  in  the  eiiitence  ot 

iiits  ap:irt  from  human  bodies  (see  Akqiisii;  Macic,  lie.), 

id  a  carapkle  eiamiiuilioa  into  it  would  involve  a  diicuiaioa 

of  the  religions  of  all  iges  and  nations.    In  1S4S,  however,  a 

peculiar  form  of  il,  believed  to  be  based  on  abundant  eiperi- 

mentil  evidence,  arose  in  America  and  spread  there  with  great 

which  has  been  called  "  modcni  spiritualism,"  the  present  article 

Themovemenl began  inasinglefamily.  In  iSiSaMrandMrs 
J.  D.  Foi  and  their  two  daughters,  at  HydcsviUe  (Wayne  county), 
New  York,  were  much  disturbed  by  uneipUined  knoclunis.  AC 
length  Rate  Foi  (b.  iSjg)  discovered  ihst  the  cause  of  the  sounds 


ti  being  established,  the  rapper  professed  to  be  the  spirit 
murdered  pedlar.  An  investigation  into  ttie  matter  was 
thought  to  show  that  none  of  the  Fox  family  was  coiKcmcd  io 
roducing  the  rapllnn^;  but  the  evidence  that  they  wen  not 
incerTied  is  insufficient,  although  ^milar  noises  had  been  noticed 
laHonally  in  the  house  before  they  lived  there.  It  was,  how- 
'tt,  at  Rochester,  where  ICaie  and  her  sister  Margaret  (1S36- 
igil  went  to  live  with  a  married  sister  (Mrs  Fish)  that  modcni 


s  believ 


It  loci 
iblished  ■ 


b  lost 


and  of  the  dead,  and  Kale  fox  ar 
mediums.  Siaritualists  do  not  as  yet 
qualities  in  mediums  enable  spirits 


sounds."  It  was  agreed  that  c 
three  "  yes,"  while  more  compli 
oDtained  in  other  ways,  such 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  when  raj 

The  idea  of  communicating 
attractive  even  to  the  merely 


East  that  has  chiefly  given  to  mE>dctn  spiritualism  its 
aspect.  Many  came  to  witness  the  new  wonder,  and  tl 
ipreid rapidly.    Itsbouldbcnotedlh 


irable  to  the  m 


IS  calling  over  or  pointing  Ic 
occur  at  the  required  lettcti 
:th  the  departed  was  nnlurall] 

and  most  oE  all  to  those  whc 


eipec- 


eahadal 


dby 


(see  HipsOTiEu),  widely  diffused  at  this  time  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  It  was  believed  that  informnlion  about  other 
worlds  and  from  higher  intelligences  could  be  ofalalned  from 
penens  in  the  sleep-waking  stale.  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  (i,p.) 
was  in  America  ibe  most  prominent  eiatcple  ol  such  persons;  his 
work,  Ttr:  PrindtUs  e/  NaUai.  Htr  Daini  Xne/diimi  [New 
York.  i8<7),  was  alleged  to  have  been  dictated  in  "  cJairvoyanI  " 
trance,  and  before  1848  his  followers  were  expecting  a  new 
religious  revelation.  Many  reputed  "  clairvoyants  "  devekiped 
into  mediums  (f*.).  The  "spiritualistic"  movement . «ffead 
Spirit  d-'--  " ■ -■  ' 


.   Then 


'  little  ev 
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uou  tuiyirhne  ^wntBarausly,'  but  tliou  who  ut  vith  the 
Foio  wtiE  otlen  found  to  brngrar  mtdiuios  IhemsdvM  and  then 
in  theil  imn  deyelop*d  mediuniihip  io  others,  Tht  mere  reading 
ol  accounts  of  a£an«fl  dcvrlop«d  thfi  peculiar  smceplibLLity  in 
BOmc  pcrsoid,  Ahile  othpn,  who  became  mediunu  ultimntely^  did 
10  only  •fief  prolonged  and  patient  wailing. 

There  uemj  to  have  been  little  practical  InieTst  in  iplrituil- 
Earn  In  Eoftland  till  i^Si,  nben  its  first  developmeat  took  the 
fonn  of  k  mania  Idi  tablc-luining  (f.i.).  This  seems  to  have 
prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  1853.  In  England  it  was  greatly 
Uimulated  by  the  visit  ol  Mn  Kayden,  a  professional  medimn 
fiam  Boitaa,  in  the  winter  of  i3sz-i8;],  Daniel  Dunglai  Home, 
the  Dcit  medium  of  importance  who  ipprared  ui  London,  <^me 
over  from  America  in  iS;;;  and  for  many  yettj  alnu»t  all  the 
chief  mediums  foi  physical  phenomena  known  in  England  csme 
from  the  United  Stales.  It  was  at  Keighley  In  Yorkshire— 
where  also  the  Hnl  English  periodical,  the  YiirMin  Sfiranal 
TcUgrjfk,  was  published  in  iB;5  and  onwards— that  ipitilual- 
bm  as  a  religious  movement  Can  made  my  mack  in  England; 
but  this  movement,  though  It  spread  lathet  widely,  cannot  be 
Hild  to  have  Mlained  at  any  time  very  vigorous  proportions.  It 
hid  taken  mote  hoM  in  lis  orlginit  home  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  thence  it  has  spread  in  some  degree  to  most 
Christian  countries-    Nowhere,  however,  has  there  been  much 


■n  with  it 


catalogue  of  the  phcoomena  and  1 
nodem  spiritualism.*  The  greater 
be  divided  Into  two  classes.  .  To  tl 
called  the  fhysUal  plHitomeHa  (1 
namely,  which,  if  correctly  o\ 


rickeryn. 


o  hallud 


m  the 


unknown  to  science.  The  earliest  of  these  phenomena 
e  raps  already  spoken  of  and  other  sounds  occurring 
apparent  phy^cal  cause,  and  the  similarly  mysterious 
nts  of  furniture  and  other  objects;  and  these  were  shortly 
by  the  rin^ng  ol  bells  and  playing  of  musical  Inslru- 
Litei  followed  the  appearance  of  lights;  quaM-human 
lusical  sounds,  produced,  it  is  said,  without  instruments; 
aferiollEation "  or  presence  in  material  form  of  what 


s,  alleged  to  be  a 


graphy," 


:  those  of  any  person  present,  and  some- 
1  by  witnesses  as  deceased  relatives;  "  psycho- 

laa  intervention;  "  spirit-photography,"  or  the 
appearance  on  photographic  plates  of  human  and  other  forms 
when  no  counterpart  was  visible  before  the  camera  to  any  but 
specially  endowed  seers;' unfastening  of  cords  and  bonds; 
elongation  of  the  medium's  body;  handling  of  red-hot  coals; 
and  (he  apparent  passage  of  solids  through  aotidi  without 
diKntegtation. 

The  second  class  of  pheaomena,  which  we  may  call  the 
automatic,  consists  in  table-tOting  and  toming  with  contact; 
writing,  drawing,  tic.,  through  the  medium's  hand;  convulsive 
movements  and  involuntary  dancing;  cntrancement,  trancc- 
apeaking,  and  personation  by  the  medium  of  deceased  persons 
attributed  to  temporary  "  possesion  "  {q.v);  seeing  spiriit  and 
visions  and  hearing  phantom  voices,  TKia  class  bears  affinity 
(0  some  of  the  phenomena  ol  hypnotism  and  of  certain  nervous 
)r  Phelps  were  una) 


It  is  poauble 


ar  Utv)  who  made  it 


laioeu  to  t^te  pbcu^ 


ibinis,  to  certain  eiddemici  a(  the  middles  iget.'  and  to 

omena  that  have  occurred  at  some  religious  revivals, 
a  third  class  must  be  placed  the  cure  of  disease  by  healing 
urns.    This  belongs  to  medical  psychology,  and  cannot  wdl 

"■1  (,...),  from  "-Maiih 


able-Iiltinf 


cures,"  "  mind  cures,"  "  Chris 

with  other  forms  of  religious  belief  (see  FAnn-HEA 

PhCDOmena  falling  into  the  automatic  class  ai 

most  common.    The  investigation  of  Carpenter  on  uncoosiioui 

cerebration  and  of  Faraday  on  unconscious  muscular  action' 

showed  early  in  the  raovcmenl  thai  it  was  not  necessary  to  look 

Duiside  the  medium's  own  personality  for  the  eiplanation  of  even 

intelligent    communications    unconsciously    conveyed  through 

and  trance-speaking— provided 

ler  communicatea  was  not  Iwyond  the  range  of  the 

s  own  knowledge  or  powers.    And  the  whole  subject  of 

on  of  the  subconscious  personality— the  '■  tubjjtninjt 

iss  smce  been  more  fully  worked  out  by  psychologists 

ihly  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers.'    No  one  conversant  with  the 

looks  like  possession  or  inspiratioa 

nay  generally  be  accounted  for  by 

iconscious  menlaliOD,  so  that  in  all  cases  ]vhere  no  materiil 

Kts  are  produced  etccpt  such  as  can  be  attributed  10  the 

iscular  action  of  the  medium,  the  evidence  (or  a  supernormil 

ion  must  depend  on  the  content  of  the  co 


eiternal  intelligence 


Spirilu; 


I  infori 


.  provably  unknown  to  the  medium  or  other  persons  present,  or 
which  at  least  is  expressed  in  a  marner  obviously  b^wnd  their 
powers;  and  they  attribute  this  to  extra-corporeal  intelligences. 
Others,  while  not  going  so  far  as  this,  admil  that  the  content  of 
the  communications  docs  occasionally  eiceed  the  medium^ 
knowledge  and  sffordj  evidence  of  telepathic  communicatioii 
(see  Telepathy)  between  Uving  persons.  Probably  most  per- 
sons who  have  studied  the  subject  would  now  be  inclined  to 
go  this  length;  and  there  is 
with  the  trances  of  an  Amei 
convinced  some  good  obser 


mportani  new  maienai  lor  invesugaiion  ana  which  ptfma  farie 
lupports  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis.  Whether  or  not  further 
itudy  of  the  scripts  of  these  writers  confirms  this  hypothesis,  it 
:annot  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  in' 


accounted  for  by  knowledge 

normally  possessed  by  the  writers.* 

At  no  period  of  the  spirit 

-epted  altogether  without  criticism. 

Most  spiritualists  know  that 

much  fraud  in  connc.ioo  with  them 

has  been  discovered- frequ 

ntly  by  spiritualists  themselves- 

and  that  the  conditions  lavn 

urable  to  obtaining  them  are  often 

luchasfavourtraud.   It  is  with  a  full  kr 
ties  in  the  way  ol  Investigation  that 

Many  volumes  containing  accounts  of  1 


ich  phenomena  have 
ral  Is  often  made  to  the  mass  ol  evidence 
rd.  "  No  physical  sdenee  can  array  a  tithe  of  the 
ice  by  which  psychism  "  (i.e.  what  is  usually  caDed 
"  Is  supported,"  says  Serjeant  Coi,*  But  the 
ihouldco 


For  a 


'  Bltma*  PlrlBnalil} and  ilt  Survival  ctBoiily  P«l*  (i  vols.,  i^aj). 
^^See  Fraicliiiiv^  Iht  A^irl)  for.Piychioil  Rmatdi,     '    -' 

""Sei™'wr!i.'Myen,  ^-  tO. 

•  See  /VoHKltiifi  d/  <«  Seciily  Im  FiyiUcat  Seuartt,  s 
Minii.  i«;niv.  i-jiB. 


of  these  ice  Procaiittf 

hit  luBJtct  Cbevreul,  Dt 

>..i9oj)- 
vL  «*; 


■""W)*9^le 


SPIRITUALISM 


-anaag  then 

ience  and  olheraol  undoubted  fnlell^enci 

d  tbnnieJva  by  observuion  ihai  pbc 

»|^iKd  by  knovD  c»ub« 

It  etny  we^l,  even  mibout  eije[ul  itcnidj 

a  ue  other  aiM  kaova  to  be  competent  ini 

irorthy  obicrven. 

long  pnipoied  noinul  etpll  '    ' 


.),  indudioi  iUiuion  u  to  nhat  ii  leen 
i]mos)  mniounling  to  halluciiutbui,  detravn  careiul  conudera- 
tion.    ScnBIy  halludnalion  of  KVEnI  pereons  together  wbo  ire 

lhei^nccn»ni  ind  must  not  tlierefDre  be  ligblly  assumed  witbin 
It;  not  is  it  In  most  cam  i  plausible  eiplanatioa  nhere  Iheie  is 

oneicnieuto  whit  it  perceived,  SI  distinguiibed  From  ohal  is 
inferred.  Nevertheless  something  of  the  kind  seetniocasionaJly 
10  have  happened,  especially  at  mine  of  thcifinces  with  Home.' 
What  may  broadly  be  called  "conjuring"  i>  a  much  more 
probable  eiplaniiion  of  most  of  the  icmrded  phc 


in  Ibe  va 


ntlievi 


---.,,,  d  the  posaibi' 

sequently  neither  taken  Buftident  precautions  to  uclude  it  nor 
allowed  for  the  accidental  circumstancis  irhich  may  on  any 
particular  occasion  favour  tiwdal  tricks  a  illusions,  tite  a- 
perimcnu  of  S.  J.  Davey  and  R.  Hodgson  should  be  studied  in 
this  conneiion.'  Al  a  spiritualistic  stance  the  medium  has 
the  privilege  oi  failing  whenevec  he  pleases  tnd.there  is  Hldom 

deception.  As  it  was  put  by  Mi  Siatnton  Moses,  a  leading 
spiritualist  and  hinuclf  a  medium,  who  wrote  tinder  the  frjMv  dt 
flHia  of  "  M.A.  (Oien.V:  "  In  w  out  of  eveiy  loo  cases 
peofJe  do  lul  gel  what  Ihcy  want  or  rapect.  Test  alter  test, 
cunningly  devised,  on  which  the  investigator  has  set  Ills  mind, 

evidence  Is  ratcTy  strictly  nperimenlal,  and  Ihis  not  only  gives 
facilitiesfoiffaud.bu^  makes  it  necessary  to  allow  a  large  margin 
for  accident*,  millakea  and  mal-obscrvation.  It  may  be  urged 
that  if  none  of  the  phenomena  is  genuine  we  have  to  assunie 
a  targe  amount  of  apparently  aimless  trickery  in  non-professisnal 


geini 


id  that 


moral  character  in  the  mt  _  _  . 

unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  in  no  abnormal  mental 
condition  wheo  the  phenomena  occurred;  and  enraordinsry 
deceptions  ale  known  lo  have  been  carried  on  by  hystcdcal 
paticnti  and  othcn  with  no  apparent  motive. 

One  ot  the  possibililiei  to  be  allowed  for  is  that  of  eiceptional 
muscular  endowment  or  anatomical  peculiarity  in  the  medium. 
For  instance,  it  a  not  very  uocommon  lo  find  persons  who  can 
make  bud  sounds  by  partially  diilocating  and  restoring  the  toe. 
knee,  ui  other  joints,  and  tone  eipcrimcnts  made  with  the  Foa 
girb  in  igji  supported  the  view  thai  they  made  raps  by  this 


Beside*  the  general  aigun 
phenomen*  d  iptritualism 
two  special  rcasoi       '     ' 


jr  supposing 


at  the  physical 
re  are 


ently  b 


public  hoB  at  some  time  or  other  been  detected 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  fraud  eicepi  ou  some  violently 
improbable  hypothesis:  and  (i)  although  it  is  easy  lo  devise 
eipcriments  of  various  kinds  which,  by  elinunating  the  necei- 
sity  fer  contianous  observation  on  the  part  ol  the  inveNigator. 
would  place  certain  phenomena  above  the  suspicion  oi  conjut- 
>  See,  r.(..  PiffTt  m  Spiriliuiliim  tf  llie  Csmmitttt  ef  Ihi  LtnAeti 
DiijJ«liinl5KKIj  (1871).  pp.  207,  J6j-3t9.    See  alHj  GuWenBubhe. 

piychiqius  (19031' 
*  Sm  Pruadrnp  q/  lie  SOtiKy  /or  ftytiiVo;  Rtiarck.  Iv.  37" : 

"  H"m  NtiMi€.  for  187*.  P  it?- 


ittg,  there  is  1 
succeeded. 

Nevetihelesi  there  does  eaisi  evidence  (or  the  genuinenrai  of 
the  physical  phenomena  which  deKive*  couHdeialion,  Coutit 
Agtnor  de  Gasparin.  in  hit  TaHa  InomaUti  (Paris,  ii%t),  give* 
an  account  of  what  seem  to  have  been  ctLCeful  eipcriments. 
though  they  are  hardly  described  in  sufEdent  detail  to  enabla 
us  to  form  an  independent  judgment.  They  convinced  him  that 
by  tome  imkoawn  force  I^ile*  could  be  got  to  move  without 
contact.  The  eipcriments  were  conducted  with  his  own  family 
and  friends  without  piolcssioaal  mediums,  and  b  some  of  them 
he  was  aisbted  by  M.  Tbuiy,  professor  of  [Aysics  at  Cieneva,  who 
was  also  convinced  of  the  operation  of  an  unknown  force,'    The 

Dialectical  Sodety  {up.  cil.,  pp.  313-jgi]  report  that  tables  moved 
without  contact,  whilst  all  the  persons  present  knelt  on  chair* 
(the  backi  of  whidi  were  turned  lo  Ibe  Ubie)  with  their  hands 
on  the  backs.  The  report,  however,  would  be  of  greater  value 
if  the  names  of  the  medium  and  of  the  working  icembera  of  the 
commiliee  were  pven — we  only  know  that  of  Serjeant  Coi — 
and  If  they  had  written  independent  accounts  of  what  they 
wiine&sed.  Sir  William  Crowes  has  published  accounts  of 
riking  eipeiinieats  and  observations  with  D.  D.  Home,  whic 


havel 


u  of  the  wide  la 


of  physical  phenomena  which  occurred  through  Home^  mi 
ship.'  Of  considerable  interest  again  are  the  experiences  at 
Mr  Stainton  Moses  between  1870  and  i&So,  of  which  the  best 
account  has  been  compiled  from  contemporary  record*  by 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  two  papers  publidied  in  the  Prtaedinp  ij  1** 
5iKU<y  /cr  Piyiliiail  ftmarck*  More  recently  several  men  of 
science,  including  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  England.  Professor  Charies 
Richet  in  France,  and  Professors  Sehiaparelli  and  MorsclU  in 
Italy,  have  convinced  themselves  of  the  supernormal  character 
(though  not  of  any  spiritualistic  explanation)  of  certain  physical 
phenomena  that  have  occurred  in  the  presence  ol  a  Neapolitan 
nudium,  Eusapia  Palladino,  though  il  ii  known  that  she  fre- 
quently practises  deception.^  M.Joseph  Maxwell,  of  Bordeaux, 
ha*  published  accounts'  ol  raps  and  movements  of  objects 
without  contact,  witnessed  with  private  and  other  mediums, 
which  he  appear*  to  have  observed  with  care,  though  he  does 
not  describe  the  conditions  sufiideBily  for  others  to  form  any 
independent  judgment  about  Ihem. 

The  interest  in  spiritualism,  apart  frran  scientific  curiosity 
and  mere  love  of  the  tnarvcllous.  is  partly  due  lo  the  belief  that 
Iruslwoithy  iDfornution  and  advice  about  mundane  matters 
can  be  obtained  through  mediums— to  the  same  impulse  in  fact 
which  has  in  all  ago  attracted  inquircn  to  fortune-tellers. 
The  more  thoughtful  >{»ritualLJts,  however,  are  chiefly  interested 

and  religious  teaching,  which  they  obtain  through  automatic 
writing  and  trance-ipcaking.  Il  was  discovered  very  early 
in  the  movement  that  Ibe  accuracy  of  these  communicatioli* 
could  not  always  be  relied  on;  but  it  is  maintained  by  spirit uahgts 
that  by  the  intelligent  eierdse  of  the  reason  it  is  possible  to 
judge  whether  the  communicating  intelligence  is  tnisTworlhy, 
e^Kdally  after  prolonged  acquaintance  with  particular  intelli- 
gences, or  where  prootsare  given  of  identity  with  persons  known 
to  have  been  trustworthy  on  earth.  Such  intelligences  are  nut 
supposed  to  be  infalliUe,  but  to  have  the  knowledge  of  spirit 
life  superadded  lo  their  earthly  experience.  ^  St  ill  the  agreement 
between  communications  so  received  has  not  been  sufficiently 

'  See  Thury.  Ln  TtbUs  (mininnlri  mniiifWei  en  pcint  iamt  it 
la  ourslion  ii  Btjiiiiu  titiniii  qui  I'y  nilatit  [Geneva,  igjs), 

'Onerl.  jMm.  0/  Snna  (July  and  On.  1B71 ;  republi.liid  wHh 
other  papen  by  Crookes,  under  the  title  ol  Riiiari^kii  m  llii  Pktno- 
mtnaf  Spiill<uliimh»7ft»Jb\  See  alio hb"Nale> of  Sfances  with 
D.D.HonK."Pf«(rfiW9r<*' Mfirty  ftr  JiiycWaif  Rrimrc*.  vi,  98. 

•  P>iic«diati^ih£r<(!y/«rPiyciKcal  A«riit.ii.  }4S:ai.  >«. 

■  See  E.  MonellL  Pmitipt  t  itirllamii  IJmw.  Ifot);  rl.  ■!» 
Bidltli*  it  rmilUtU  fMraTfiycie'iiuw  (Nov.-Dec,  1908).  and 
i-mmliajj  Bflki  Seiviljltr  FsjKliltal Kruarii.  xjiii.  .w6. 

•Maiwell.    Ul    Pirtmebiw   piyfJrlJKI   Itrt   «(..    Paris.    loo»). 
There  i>  ihuan  English  translation  entitled  UiU 
(London,  190J), 
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with  intnvib  ol  spirit  life  prDmulEiled  by  Allan  Knrdec  (L.  H. 
D.  Rivail)  lonns  i  prDminent  clement  oi  spiriluoIbTic  belief. 
This  view  bss,  however,  mode  but  liute  Hay  in  EngUnd  and 
Americii,  where  the  gpinions  of  tbe  great  mtjoriiy  of  spirito- 
ilisls  vary  from  oithodoi  Cbnstiaiiiiy  to  Unitarianiim  of  id 
enctrae  kind.  Probably  it  would  be  impossible  (o  unite 
spiriTusIists  in  any  ctecd,  which,  besides  the  generaUy  ac- 
cepted belief  in  Cod  and  immortoiiLy,  should  postiibte  more 


has  becTi  arcnscd  of  a 
0  be  hirmiid  pi 


n  by  priv 


g  by  B 


selves  "  mcdiumiaiic  "  powers  do  not  lose  their  leK-conltol  and 
cieicisc  these  powers  when  they  do  not  deare  to  do  so,  or 
against  their  belter  judgment.  Public  sittings  »re  apt  to  be 
means  of  obtaining  money  by  lalse  pretences,  and  the  gitat 
scandil  of  spiritualism  is  undoubtedly  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  the  immoral  trade  ol  Iraudulcnt  mediumship. 
BiBUor^Mf  BV.— In  addilioi  Ihe 

the  folio>i'nK?  ^.' F^idmDR.  jU  an! 

'^••iatily  ood  •S%m2  "S  VJ. 

Caprwi.JIMmiiSrviliHfint.tfj  riy 

hitiorvoftbemflmiiKiitnAnK  cr. 

SPiriuMim  (New  Yoric,  1851-  ni- 

eaitaitf  Oh  Stint  Mm^alah  cc. 

Ziiri  ia  tipria  (■«  ed.,  llsi  fa 

Spirit  (London.  IWJ).  with  pn  -ed 

lAioel  Wallace,  j/indM  u  W. 
Stainran  Mo«>|MA.  (Ov™  n 
Zdllner,  WiiumuiapidH . 


Fhfi 


Mrtaiedintol 

.  by  C.  C.  Maaseyji  . 

lism    (Philadelphia,    r 


iHiisilt  Flanili  Man  (Cenm 


Tie  pijJiMj  . 
(Boston  1907). 

(PIT,  a  rotating  bar  for 
Aspit  usually  has  one  or  mon 


I  form  of  spll  was  fixed  on  hooks  or  upon 
dogs;  It  one  end  ol  the  bat  i>  a  grooved 
mnected  with  a  tmoke-jack  in  the  chimney. 
trivancc  lor  turning  the  spit  so  that  every 
iseiposedtothefireinlum.  The  jack  was 
a  boy  or  "  ■  -       ■     ■'       - 


boy  and  the  dog 

■ere  equally  known  at 

utiiBrdis. 

when  not  in 

vere  pbced  In  a  w,it.«ic 

over  the 

These    primitive 

combined  sp 

tan 

ck,  which 

lo  a  jmall 

projecting  Iron,  the  m 

ntelpitce. 

which  was  la 

gely 

ol  blast,  rotated  when  wound  up, 

bel 

niof  the 

he  gravy  and 

dripp 

ng  we«  aught  in  a  lar 

!c  diallow 

Kbyco 


SPITALFIELDS,  >  district  of  London.  England,  in  the  western 
part  ol  the  mclropolitin  borough  of  Stepney.  Tlw  name  is 
derived  IroRi  the  fact  that  the  land  belonged  to  a  priory  ol 
St  Mary  Spital.  lounded  in  tiq;.  Eicavations  have  revealed  a 
Roman  burial-place  here.  The  name  is  well  known  in  conneiion 
with  Ihe  lilk  industry  estublished  here  by  French  refugees 
after  tbe  revocation  ol  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  168$. 


■NTt)BAI^  a  Unit  ol  the  English  Channel,  belwcoi  Iht 
mainland  (the  coast  ol  Hampshire,  England)  and  the  north- 
eulern  tout  of  Ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  forming  the  eastern  eoltvice 
to  Southampton  Water,  the  Soleni  being  the  western.     Its 

Ibmigh  Ihe  distance  between  Rydc  and  Gilkicker  Point  i>  aInoU 
eiactly  3  m.  The  Spit  Sand,  extending  south-east  Iron  this 
promontory,  gives  name  to  Ihe  slrait.  On  the  north  side  opens 
the  narrow  entry  to  PoftMnouth  Harbour,  with  the  towns  of 
Fortimoutb  and  C«port  east  and  west  cd  ft.  On  the  south 
the  coast  of  Wi^i  rises  sharply  though  10  no  great  elevation; 
it  is  well  wooded,  and  studded  with  countiy  residences.  Here 
is  also  the  favourite  watering-place  of  Ryde.    Spithead,  which 

fortifications  of  Ponsmouib  Harbour,  the  principal  station 
of  Ihe  British  navy.  In  this  conneiion  Ihe  cinil  bu  been 
the  scene  ol  mmy  splendid  naval  pageants,  such  u  those 
altendinl  upon  the  jubilee  in  igg;.  and  the  funeral  in  looi 
of  (^een  Victoria,  and  that  which  celebrated  the  coTtuiation 
o(  King  Edward  Vn.  on  the  i6th  of  August  1901, 

SPITl,  an  eitenaive  minor  division  ot  Kangia  diMrict  in  tbe 
Punjab.  India.  Area.  1155  sq,  in.,  the  popvlatioii  (1001) 
being  only  ]J3i,  all  Buddhists.  It  consists  of  an  ooilying 
Tibetan  valley  among  tbe  eiiemil  ranges  of  Ibe  Himalayas. 

borders  many  peaks  over  ao.ooo  ft.  and  one  in  the  outer 
Himalayas  of  13,014  It.  in  allitude.  Spill  orifpnilly  lotmed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ladakh,  and  came  into  the  hands  ol  Ihe 
British  in  1896.  The  river  Spiti  t1s«  at  the  converging  angle 
of  the  Kamiam  and  outer  Himalayan  ranges  at  a  height  of 
io,on  it.,  drains  the  whole  valley  of  Spiti,  and  falls  into  Ibe 
Suilcj  after  a  course  of  1 10  m. 

SPITSBBBOGN  (ihe  name  being  Duich  is  incorrectly,  though 
commonly,  spelled  SpiteJerirn),  an  Arctic  archipelago.  llmoEl 
midway  between  Greenland  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  in  76°  lO' 
to  80' so' N.  and  10°  k>' to  31°  40' E.,  comprising  the  fiVchrge 
islands  ot  West  Spitsbergen  or  New  Friesland.  Nonh-East 
Land.  Edge  Island,  Barents  Island  and  Prince  Charles  Fore- 
land, the  Wiche  Islands,  and  many  small  islands  divided  by 
straits  from  ihe  main  group.  The  chiei  island.  Well  Spits- 
bergen, shaped  like  a  wedge  pointed  towards  the  south  and 
deeply  indented  on  Ihe  west  and  north  by  long  branching  fjords. 
has  an  area  of  about  15,100  sq.  m.  At  tbe  north-west  angle 
of  ibe  island  is  a  region  of  bold  peaks  and  large  glaciers,  in  Ibe 
midst  of  which  is  the  fine  Magdaleni  Bay.  Farther  south 
come  the  aeries  of  glaciers  called  by  the  whaleii  "  The  Seven 
Icebergs."  which  drain  a  high  snowfield  reaching  east  almost 
to  Wood  Bay  and  south  to  the  bead  of  Cross  Bay.     On  (be 

Ekman  bays.    South  of  this  snowfiild  comes  the  mountainous 

rid^s  with  glaciers  between.  A  deep  norih-and-iauth  de- 
pression is  occupied  by  Wijdeand  Dickwfl  bays,  the  one  <q>ening 
on  the  north  coast,  the  other  a  heaJ-branch  of  the  great  Ice 
Fjord  of  the  west  coast,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  mngc  of  6rie 
mountains,  a  spur  of  which  separates  the  two  bays.  East  ol 
this  depression  there  is  a  pUttau  region.  Its  edge  it  eaten 
away  into  deep  valleys,  down  which  tbe  ice-sheet  ol  New  Fries- 
land  sends  glacier  tongues  into  Wijdc  Bay.  Ease  of  Dickson 
Bay  the  marginal  valleys  are  larger,  and  no  glaciers  come  far 
down  them.  Tbe  plateau  between  Dickson  and  Klaas  Billtn 
bays  is  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  such  as  the  Rendal,  Sksnsdal 
and  Mimcsdal  (aU  well  known  to  geologlitsi;  it  contains  no 
large  glaciers.  Farther  east  is  found  a  glaciated  area  called 
Garwood  Land  fay  Sir  Martin  Oonway.  Theneckof  West  Spits- 
bergen is  bounded  on  the  north  by  1  line  from  near  tbe  bead  ol 
Klaas  Billen  Bay  to  Wiche  Bay.  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sasseodal 
and  Ihe  depression  leading  to  Agardh  Bay.  It  is  a  complicated 
area  of  fine  craggy  ridges  with  beautiful  glaciers  between. 
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tnd  DOLy  be  daoibcd  ai  the  tonpenW  ud  IcnUe  belt,  tiui 
is  the  only  put  of  tbe  i^nd  nvhere  reindeer  Mill  lUiBer  in  any 
number.  Ne»[  ihe  well  tout  it  contiiiu  some  Hon  peiks  and 
luge  tf4cien.  It  is  pimetnied  by  the  longul  green  valleyi 
in  Spitibeisen,  i.g.  Iiom  Cgles  B»y,  Advent  B»y  and  Low 
Sound  (the  viUey  o[  the  Shillov  liver).  The  Muihcm  division 
oi  the  island  ii  very  icy.  Then  is  *  high  snowfield  alcng  iu 
east  side,  and  laneei  of  peaks  lulher  west.  Twoparalle]  langes 
foim  the  backbone  ol  Ihc  island  south  of  Ham  Sound,  the  highei 
ol  (bcm  conlaining  (he  lamous  Horn  Sund  Tind  Ui^o  ll.)- 
The  long  nanow  island.  Prince  Chailes  Foreland,  *ilh  lolly 
peaks,  runs  panllel  to  part  ol  the  west  const  of  West  Spits- 
bergen, fiom  which  it  is  scpanled  by  a  narrow  strsil.  Its 
range  ol  mountains  is  intemipted  towuds  the  toutbcni  tod 
ol  the  itbnd  by  a  ftat  pliin  of  Jo  sq.  In,  rsised  only  a  few  feel 

Caither  north.  The  brokd  Sioi  (Great)  Fjqtd,  ol  Wybe  Jans 
Water,  separates  the  main  island  from  two  oiiers  to  the  east — 
Edge  Island  [1500  tq.  in.)  and  Baienls  Land  (jSa  sq.  m.). 


Kor 


criy  th 


dcndas 


until  th 


Neither  Barents 
Land  nor  Edge  Island  carries  ice-sheets,  and  both  are  practi- 
cally devoid  ol  glaciers  down  their  wnietn  coasts,  but  have 
large  glacicis  reaching  the  sea  on  the  east.  To  the  north-esM 
ul  West  Spitsbergen,  separated  from  it  by  Hinlopen  Strait 
(7  10  60  m.  in  breadth)  lies  Notth-East  Land,  with  an  area  of 
about  e,m  >q.  n.  Its  westcm  and  noithem  coasts  are  indented 
by  several  bays  and  fjords.  It  is  covered  with  a  true  ice-sheet, 
vrhitc  the  neighbouring  Wiche  Uands  to  the  loulh-casl  bear 
no  laige  glaciers  at  all.  East  by  north  Irom  Cape  Leigh  Smith, 
the  easternmost  promontory  of  North -East  Land,  rises  While 
Island,  coveted  with  snow  and  ice,  and  rising  to  about  7«i  It.    It 

lively  named  Giles  Land.  Numerous  small  islands  lie  amund  the 
larger;  Danes  and  other  islands  oS  the  noilh-west  coast  of  West 
Spitsbergen,  the  Seven  Islands,  Oulger  Rep),  Brocb,  and 
Charles  Xll.  Island  on  Ihe  north  of  Nonh-Easi  Land;  Hinlopen 
Slrait  contains  numerous  islets,  and  the  Ryk  Yse  Archipelago, 
Hope  or  Walrus  Island,  and  the  Thousand  Islands  (about  a 
hundred  small  rocks)  lie  to  the  east  and  south  ol  Edge  Island. 

names  given  by  the  old  exploitTs  having  been  carelessly  trans- 
ferred Irom  point  to  point,  or  capriciously  set  aside.  The 
true  names,  English  and  Dutch,  ol  the  principal  misnamed 
oilcs  arc  here  indicated  in  brackets  after  Ihe  current  names: 
South  C^K  (Point  Look-out),  Torrel's  Glacier  (Slaadberg), 
Recherche  Bay  (Joseph's  Bay,  Schoonheven),  Vsn  Keutcn  Bay 
(Lord  Elleimcrc  Sound.  Saidnmmer  Rivier),  Van  Msyen  Bay 
(Low  Sound,  Klok  Riviet),  Coal  Bay  (Coles  Bay),  Advent  Bay 
(Adventure  Bay),  St  John's  Bay  (Osbom'i  Inlet],  English  Bay 
(Cove  Comfortless*),  Foreland  Sound  (Sir  Thomas  Smith  Bay, 
Keerwyk),  Crosa  Kay  (Qose  Cove),  the  bay  called  Smeerenburg 
(Fair  Haven,  Dulcb  Day),  Flat  Hook  (Foi  Point),  Biscayers' 
Hook  (Point  Welcome).  Redbeach  (Broad  Bay),  Leiidc  Bay 
(Wiche  Sound),  Grey  Hook  (Casthn's  Point),  Wijde  Bay  (Sir 
Thomas  Smith  Inlet),  Verlegen  Hook  (Point  Desire),  Treuren- 
berg  Bay  (Bear  Bay),  Agardh  Bay  (Foul  Sound),  Stot  Fjord 
(Wybe  Jans  Water),  North.East  Land  (Sir  Thomas  Smith 
Island),  North  Cape  (Point  Purchas).  Statu  Foreland  is  not, 
■1  alien  appears,  an  alternative  name  of  Edge  Island,  but  Ihe 
name  ol  it)  nuih-eistem  capo  only. 

CmjMy.— The  backbone  of  the  main  island  eoinistn  of  an  ancient 
rnass  ofpre-Devoni 


n  Ihe  we 


irominenl  pericxli  of  ^logiea 


'  and  there  (hey  are  pierosd  by  in 


he  Ordoi^ciaa  bedi  v 


FUraipii  have  been  iitorded  in  Lielde  Bay.    The  Carbonif 


paiiod  ■>  icpiaentcd  1^  Culm-like 


Urucn— Upper  IMVbi&B)i  i^ioii.thcie  cone  '!■"•"■■■*■  with 
Spiiita  ifsineniii  (HInkipefl  Siruls)  and  above  these  again  are 
llmcstonei  with  CjaOwpk^Um  atiA  Fainiint-.  (Eiifjord.  Bell  Sound. 
Horn  Sound,  &c-i-  Permo-Carboniferous  limestones  and  dotomiies 
occur  on  the  Kot  an  (h*  miinland  and  on  Prince  Ctarles  Foniland 
and  in,Kuig  Junes  lAod.  Black  slaty  Mules  wiih  la^ge  ammoniln 
in  the  CaksRouj  Dodules  and  beds  a  black,  bituminous  limEstone 
repreaeni  ihe  T.rias  a(  Cape  Thorodien :  and  Rhactic  lossili  an  found 
in  Research  Bay.  Bell  Sound.  Juiastic  rocks  sie  widely  spread  and 
include  Bajodan,  Baihoniin,  Callovian,  OiTordian  andPonlandian 
(Cape  Slarashchin  and  Advent  Bay):  the  otdrr  Kaaia  bdag  in  the 
west.  Some  of  these  rocks  an  coal.bearing.  Wealden  nrau  wiih 
coal  scams  and  marine  beds  (Volgian)  accar  in  (he  south,  and  in 
King  Chalks  Und  arc  Neocomian  neks  with  inteibedded  bssalis. 
riani-bearing  lower  Cretaceous  strata  have  been  TTcorded,  and  lower 
Eocene  beds  are  found  in  lee  Fjord.  Bell  Sound  con(aiaing  large 
magnolia  kaves  and  others^  beds  of  London  Clay  age  occur  rn  Kol- 
bay.  Mioceoe  Sandstones  and  clay  with  lignite  beds,  some  Itco  fi. 
thick,  occupy  (be  wes(  coast  abouc  Ice  Fj^  Bell  Soiind,  Advent 
Bay.  Ac.  In  this  period  these  islands  were  probably  all  uui(ed  and 
covered  a  much  STtata  area  and  were  covered  with  extensive  peal 
bofis,  on  the  e^es  of  Which  the  marsh  cypress 'dowered,  dropping 
ilsleavesand  blossoms  into  the  marshes.  Se^Mia,  poplars,  binihes, 
planes  and  large  oaks  also  grrw  (here,  while  ivy  and  thick  underwood 
p^-i..  developed  under  (heir  shadow,  and  thousands  of  insects 

led  in  the  thicket.   Subsidence  followed  in  late  Teniaiy  lines, 

to  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  rapid  elevation  livini  origin  to  ibe 
raised  beaches  such  as  those  seen  on  Prince  CharlesToreland,  and 
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north-east  coasts  of  SpiisbCTEen  have  an  average  yearly  tempeialuie 
soIowasi4".loio-5  .  At  Mussel  Bay  (79*53')  the  average  yearly 
iemperaluieiBi6'0anuary  l4-i°.Jn&m-3T   Even  m  the  coldest 


Aecording  loScorrtby.   no  less  thin   57,590  whales   were   killed 

Spitsbergen.  Birfla,  alio,  have  rapidly  dunini^ed  in  numbers, 
file  fulmar  petrel  meets  ships  approaching  Spiisbeigen  far  away 
from  the  eoaiD.  It  makes  colonies  on  the  clifls.  as  also  do  Ihe 
glaucouH  gull  and  (he  "  burgomaster."  Rolches,  black  luillemols, 
ivory  gulls,  Buki  and  kildwalie  gulls  breed  on  ihe  cliHi.  i^ile  geese. 
looms  and  snipe  frctiuent  the  lagoons  and  small  fresh-water  ponds. 
The  cider  duck  breeds  on  the  islands,  but  its  numbers  bave  opcoma 
noliceably  reduced,  while  Ihe  lumme  and  the  (ern  eonSne  themselves 
In  separate  elilTs.  These  birds,  however,  are  only  gitesls  in  Spits- 
bergen, (he  snow-bunting  being  ^le  only  sper^  which  stays  perdia- 
nenlly;  some  rwenty-thiee  species  breed  regularly  an  Spitsbergen. 

oecasionafly.  01  land  mammals,  besides  (he  polar  bear,  Ihe  reindeer 
and  areric  loE  have  been  greatly  reduced;  the  teindeer.  in  feci,  are 
approaching  eatinctkm,  whcieaa  (or  several  yean  consecutively 
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with  Iti  Rddith  powder. 


eipcditioni  bive  done  so. 


lash- 
d  there  in 


and  15  consecutive  ycais,  to  the  archipt 
1S16.  SpiiihErgeo  wu  ditcovcKd  on  t:  , 
during  the  eJfpedilian  under  William  B areata  and  Jacob  Heem- 
ikerk,  nhich  ended  wilb  Ihe  death  ol  Barents.  Batenti  saw 
paits  of  the  west  and  north  coasts,  ind  lo  these  he  gave  Ihe 
■ume  of  SpiUbeigen.  In  1607  Heni>  Hudson,  attci  visiting 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  reached  Spitsbergen  in  June.  Bear 
Island,  the  ice-bound  island  midway  between  Spitsbergen  and 
(he  NoRh  Cape,  situated  on  the  same  submarine  plallotm  as  the 

u  *  hunting-ground  (lot  walrus,  Bic.)  beloie  Slntibeigen  began 
lo  be  visited  for  this  puiposc.  In  1(09  Thomas  Mainaduke 
of  the  "Heaitseue,"  proceeding  notth  from  Bear  Island, 
teached  SpiiibergeD,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  Ihe  first  hunting 
opcditlon  »u  dnpatched  Ihitber  by  the  Muscovy  Company 
on  bowd  the  "AJnilie"  of  London,   Jonai   Poole,  master, 

Spilsbetgen  vrbaling  industry,  whic)i  was  to  grow  lo  such  im- 
potluce,  wu  ettabliibed  in  i6it.  Very  shortly  tbe  Dutch 
began  Lo  Lake  a  share  in  this,  and  Ihert  were  freriuent  collisions 
between  Ihe  whaleia  of  the  two  naiionah'iiei,  while  in  i^i;  the 
Danes  attempted  to  claim  this  part  of  "  Greenland,"  ai  Spits- 
bergen was  for  a  long  time  considered,    England  attempted  to 

aummci  tcltlement  ol  Smeeienbuig.  Till*  became  a  busy  and 
important  centre,  but  began  lo  decline  in  about  twenty  years. 
as  the  whales  vcre  gradually  driven  from  the  bays  and  must 
be  followed,  at  first  northward  along  the  coast,  and  later  into 
the  open  SCI.  Independently  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  Buuiaus 
from  Ihe  White  Sea  district  came  to  SpiUbeigen  10  hunt 
walnisM,  seals,  bears,  foaes,  ftc.     At  whit  early  period  Ihey 

■ainedaceitainimportancebeforeij^o.  The  Russians  had  their 
'  ~  various  paila  ol  the  uchiptUgo,  tbe 


whole.ol  wMch  they  iln  oiled  Gramaal,  ■  comiplioii  cf  Gntt- 

land.     A  similar  hunling  -industry  was  established   by  Nor- 
wegians  early  in  the  iSlh  cenlury,  but  Spilsberjten  declined  in 


The  eipediiioa 


lughlerof  game. 

'Many  expeditions  have  made  Spilabergen  1 
uploration.  The  Russian  admiral  Chichtgt 
In  i;65  and  17M,  and  reached  80°  18'  N 
■eat  iitim  En^andin  177]  at  the  instigation  ol  l^aines  uamnftan 
under,  thfe  rommand  of  Corulantlne  John  niipps,  was  Ihc 
first  having  a  purely  geograpbical  purpose.  It  coiudsied  of 
two  vessds,  the  "  Racebone  "  and  the  "  Carcass,"  oD  the  Gist 
of  which  Horatio  Nelson  was  a  rmdshipman.  Pbipps  mapped 
the  north  of  Spiisbetgen,  and  reached  So"  48'  nonh.  In  iSiS 
David  BuchiB  and  John  Franklm  nncbed  80"  34'  lo  tho 
north  of  Ihe  archipelago.  Captain  D.  C,  Oaveling  and  Sir 
Edward  Sabine  in  igij  eiploted  Ac  islands,  and  Sabine  m.ide 
his  remarkable  magnetic  observations,  while  Osveriog  teached 
go°  lo*  N.  Sir  William  Party,  shortly  alter  his  retuto  from  his 
third  voyage,  went  to  Spitsbergen  and  reached  Si'  40'  north  on 
sledges,  while  othei  members  of  the  eipedllion  were  occupied 
with  scientific  work  in  the  archipelago.  In  the  same  year  the 
Korwegian  geolo^st  Balthasar  Klathias  Keilhau  virited  the 


i{  Iful  Fl<l> 


n  (Christlania,  i8ji).  The  Swedish  pro- 
lessor  3ven  uiven  was  the  bit  to  undeiiake,  in  1837.  dredging 
and  geologlci]  esplorations  in  Spitsbcigen  and  ils  vicinity. 
Ntit  year  a  body  of  French,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian 
naluialisis,  among  whom  was  Charles  Martins,  visited  the 
weslem  coaat.  In  iSjS,  at  the  suggestion  ol  Loven.  Otlo 
Torell,  accompanied  by  A.  E.  Nordcnokildd  and  A.  Quenntrstadt 

geological  collections.  In  1861  a  larger  eipeditlon  led  by  Torell, 
NordenskiOld,  A.  J.  Malmgicn,  and  Ktrl  Chydeniut,  set  out 

with  an  invaluable  store  ol  various  ebservallons.  The  work 
ol  Ihe  mcssuremeni  ol  the  arc  was  completed  in  1SG4  by  another 
eipeditlon  conducted  by  Koidenskiold.  estisled  by  Mdmgreo 
and  N.  Dvnii.  "Hiis  eipediiion  wai  lollowed  in  1M8  by  thai 
of  Ihe  "  Sofia,"  under  Nordenskieid,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Oswald  Kcet,  "achieved  more  and  gave  a  wider  citension  10 


Ihe  1 

with  the  Inlormation  that  th< 
the  North  Tole."  In  the  si 
pedition  under  Karl  Koldew 
bergen.     In  1870  two  young  S 


Smith  and  the  Norwegia 
paila  of  East  Spiisbergi 
infoimallon.  They  reached  Ri° 
first  tourist  steamer  visited  Ihi 
polar  expedition  under  Norde 


tbergen  in  oj 

.llTra^^y  ram 

ever,  did  not  pri 

Capioln  Ulve 


:hipcta| 


hoisted  her  flag  01 


colony  was  formn) 
n  successful.  Leigh 


Spitsbergei 
Ihe  eipeditlon 


the  eipeditlon  had  to  f 
iched  the  Sevc 


ition  of  attempting  in  tbe  spring  to 
on  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer.  But 
1  a  series  ol  miiforlDncs.  The  thipa 
early  in  Mullet  Bay,  and,  sii  Nnr- 
ng  been  likewise  overtaken  and  shut 
rd  the  crews  on  its  Dinviuani  and  thus 
!r  aU  made 


men.    The  n 


i  sledr  P< 


„  _  lortb  had  to  be  abandoned.  Instead  ol  this, 
Nordenskleld  eiplored  Nortb-East  Land  and  crossed  the  vast 
(ce-shetl  which  covers  ll.  The  eipedltion  returned  In  iSjj 
with  a  fresh  store  of  important  scientific  observations,  eapetiilly 
in  pbysia  and  submarine  loology.  In  1S7J  R.  von  Drasclie- 
Wutioberg,  the  gtolossl,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Spiubcrgc^ 


SPITTA— SPODUMENE 


In  lU)  tk  SwtdU  iddagliU,  A^  C.  Nathont  ud  G.  dc  Gccr 
DiAdc  a  journey  which  fiunuhed  iDtcrtttlDg  diu  ahout  the 
geolonr  ud  Son  o[  the  uIuuIl  In  the  umc  year  i  Swcdiih 
meteoTolock*!  aution  wu  oubli^ed  U  Cipe  ThoidKD  for 
carrying  on  the  aburvatkuu  doircd  by  Ihc  intcnutiooat  polu 
commillce.  During  the  Uit  iiecadc  of  the  igth  ceatury  Spits- 
beigED  ■Itncted  not  only  ■  number  of  adentim  but  tlia  apoiu- 
■oeo  and  teuiitti.  Such  eipcditioni  u  ihow  of  Guiuf  Noiden- 
skibld  in  1890  and  the  imponaut  drcumnavipuion  by  Nitbont 
in  1898,  during  vbich  the  Wiche  Iilaodi  and  While  Uaodi 
were  carefully  exploted,  confioed  thdr  atteattau  *lm»l  en- 
Urdy  (0  Ibc  coMlt.  Ja  iSgi  M.  C  Rabat  made  the  &dI  teiioui 
ntlempt  lo  pcDctnte  the  interior  from  the  bead  of  Ice  Fjord.- 
caploriat  a  part  ol  the  Samemia];  and  In  tS^SIr  Mania  Conway 
led  an  npeitilion  which  croued  the  itland  lor  the  ErM  time, 
and  lurveycd  the  region  between  Ice  Fjord  and  Bell  Sound 
on  the  cut  coait.  In  1E47  Conway  aod  Mr  E.  J.  Garwood 
■urveyed  the  gladatcd  area  Daub  of  Ice  Fjord  lo  about 
78°  10'  N..  and  climbed  Horn  Sund  Tlnd.  Is  the  tame  year 
Hen  Andri  made  hia  ftUi  balloon  ascent  from  Danes  Iiland 
with  the  intention  ol  Ooathig  over  the  Pole.  In  iS^  a  weekly 
service  of  NorwcKian  touriit  Bteamcra  was  alabliahed  in  Bummer, 
nt  Bay  in  Ice  Fjord,  and  though 


lentlyvi 


ualterwi 


rdbyto 


In  .898,  .8«  .  . 

Huisian  eipedilioni  undcrtotdi  the  meaiuremenl  of  an  arc  ol 
the  meridian,  the  resulla  of  which  were  accompanied  by  valuable 
phyiiographical,  mclcordogical,  botanical  and  other  ohier' 
valioni.  Di  W.  S.  Bruce  made  a  complete  nirvey  and  icicn> 
tilic  invcillgaiioni  of  Prince  Cbarlo  Foreland.    In 


:o  be  worked  on  Adven' 


.  ft.  of  n 


I.  thick 


This  develop- 


id  below  40  [I.  of  fo»i]  Ice  and 
ent  and  other  conuderklions  lea  lo  some  oucuision  [K 
le  powen  Inleregtcd  as  to  Ihe  terrJloriil  loverciEnty  on 
chlpda^,  a  question  which  though  approached  bcla 


er  been  brought  to  a  Ktllem 
HiaLiDoaArHT.— On  a  n 

the  UteTHiure  ii  naturally  fit 

5^1tfbrp|ee  ILondan,   Ifl^  ;e. 

labuUtea   the   principal  til 

Fn>Eraphy  of  Spilcber^ei  la. 

The  varioui  obferval  ions  t- 

mcnt  of  an  an:  of  the  nx  b) 

in  WuiiMi  stii-aiM"'  ■" 

5pU:*n-( . . .  IStcrkhiilm,     ,  ,     ,     ,.._..._     _...in 

tipcdllion  under  the  ume  title  In  1904,  icq.  (St.  Fetenburg). 

SPITTA,  PRIEDMCH  {iSji-  ),  Gtrmin  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Witllngen  on  the  lotb  of  January 
1I51.  His  lather,  Karl  Johann  Philipp  (igot'igjq),  well 
known  la  a  hymn-wriler  (see  Lyra  iamtilka,  iit  series,  loodon, 
i86ei  >nd  leriei,  1S64)',  was  superintendent  at  Burgdarf  near 
Hanover.  Friedrich  itudied  at  Cetlingen  and  Ertangen,  and 
in  councel  lime  became  (1887)  prolssor  ordlnarius  and  univer- 
sity pieacher  at  Straraburg.  In  r8i}6  he  became  jdnl^edilor 
with  J.  Smend  of  Ihe  ilnuiliduip  jir  GMIaiitHSI  iinJ  iiick- 
licke  KhiiiI,  and  he  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposilei  (Di'e  A^ldtacliuMc,  ikrt  QmBai 
and  itm  iiuhkhlliiKtr  Wet  (iSgi]. 

Hit  other  works  include:  Dir  Kiubi  Jtns.  lim  bOHuii  GikIiIiIiU 
Mni  <lui  aMijpiiiukn  EnaUUmnim  [igSt),  Dir  Ofnlunai  ibr 
jBluiina  (1M9),  Zi^  JMoFK  Art  nge(.  Jtallui  (itql).  and  Zlir 
CtHkiiku  lad  Lilunuui  ia  UniriiUMiimi  (j  veli.,  iBgj-i  joi]. 

GPLEBN  (Cr.  n)>^r).  a  vascular  organ  ntuated  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  abdomen  (see  Ddctless  Clamh).    It  was  lUpposed 

whence  such  phrases  as  "  to  have  the  spleen,"  to  be  out  ol 
fulky.  m 


Chiavenna  belonged  to  the  Criwii)).  Tlieroiitequilslbat  oltbc 
Albula  Fasa  (g.i.)  at  Thuils,  puses  Gist  through  the  celehriled 
gorge  ol  the  Via  Uala,  then  through  the  Schams  baain  and  past 
Andeer.  beyond  which  the  Rofoa  gorge  givea  access  to  Ihe 
village  ol  SplUgen  (from  which  the  pau  takes  its  name)  in  ihe 
upper  reach  of  the  main  or  Kinter  branch  of  the  Rhine  (f-r.). 
Leaving  lo  Ibc  west  the  road  over  the  San  Bernardino  Pan, 
fij69  ft.  (by  which  the  St  Gotlhaid  railway  line  is  joined  al 
Biaaca,  Ihe  route  lying  entirely  through  Swiss  territory)  the 
SptUgen  road  (conatructed  in  1873)  mounts  south  to  the  pass 
(6946  ft.),  which  forma  the  polilical  frontier.  On  the  other 
aide  the  road  avoida  the  old  path  thnnigh  the  dreaded  Car- 
dinello  gorge  {here  passed  Macdonald's  army  in  December, 
iSoo}  in  order  to  descend  by  ligiags  to  Pianaiio.  Thence  past 
Campo  Doldno  and  Gallivaggia  the  descent  is  made  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Chiavenna  at  the  junction  of  Ihe  road  from  the 
upper  Engadine  over  the  Maloja  Pass,  and  17  m.  by  rail  above 
Colico,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  of  Como.  The  distance 
by  mad  from  SplUgen  village  (16  m.  above  Andcer)  lo  Chia- 
veona  ia  ij  m.  The  diligences  take  si  hours  from  SplUgen  vil' 
tage  (4  hours  above  Thusli)  to  Chiavcnna.  But  by  the  proposal 
to  [uerce  a  railway  tunnel  ol  about  iti  m.  in  length  from  Andeec 
to  Gallivag^,  it  was  calculated  that  the  SplUgen  Lne  would 
become  the  ^ortest  route  from  soulhem  Germany  to  Milan, 
while  at  Chiavcnna  it  would  receive  the  traffic  from  the  upper 
Engadine.  (W.A.B.C.} 

tPODnMEHK  t,  litluuin.a[ununium  silicate  belonging  to 
the  pyroiene  group  (tee  Pvioxeni).  It  was  named  by  B.  J. 
d'Andrada  e  Sylva,  in  iBoo,  from  Gr.  nitua  (ash-colouredj, 
in  allusion  to  iu  giey  colour.  Soon  afterwards  J.  R.  HaUy 
termed  it  Irifiant,  becauM  it  exhibited  certain  cbaracterislics 
equally  in  three  directions  (rpi^ar^,  appearing  three-lold). 
Spodumene  crystalliies  in  the  monodinic  lyitem,  the  crystals 
having  generally  a  prismatic  habit  and  being  ollen  striated 
longitudinally.  It  has  pericct  prismatic  cleavage,  and'imper- 
fect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid,  whilst  a  lamellar 
structure  may  be  developed  by  parting  along  the  orlhopinacoid. 
The  hardnesi  is  6.5  to  7,  and  the  tpcdfic  gravity  about  yit. 
Though  generally  a  dull  mineral,  come  varieliej  of  tpodumene 
are  to  brightly  coloured  and  tranipatenl  at  to  be  valued  as 


St  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
eaiateof  MJDasGeraet,  in 
,  of  chrysobeiyL   Common 


the  lilac.coloured  kunziie  (4-v.) 
gieea^  spodumene  Found  as  pebblr 
Brazil,  resembles,  when  cut,  tomi 
spodumeneiausedas  a  source  oM 

%)odumene  occurs  in  granite  and  crystalline  tchittt.  The 
ori^nal  spedmens  came  from  the  isle  ol  Utfi  in  SOdennanland, 
Sweden,  but  the  finest  eiamples  are  lound  in  the  UniLcd  Stale), 
especially  in  Missachuseiis,  where  Goshen,  Sterling  and  Chester- 
Eldd  are  well-known  localities.  Very  £ne  specimens  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Black  Hills  of  S.  Dakota.  Some  remarkable 
deposits  containing  spodumene  were  discovered  many  years  ago 
at  Branchville,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  and  the  minerals 
which  they  yielded  were  exhaustively  studied  by  Professor  G.  J. 
Brush  and  £.  S.  Dana.     Ihe  spodumene  occurred  in  large 

garnet,  columbite,  pitchblende  and  other  uranium  minerals, 
together  with  several  spedes  of  manpmese  phosphates,  termed 
eosphorite,  triploidite,  dickiruonite,  Uthiophilite,  natrophilile, 
reddingite,  fair£eldite  and  fillowiie.  The  spodumene,  which  has 
normally  the  formula  IJAl  (Si(W>,  becomes  altered  at  Branch- 
ville  to  wbal  hat  been  called  (S^podumene,  which  consists 
really  of  the  mineral  enciyptite  (LJAlSiOt)  and  albite.  Eooyp- 
tite  was  named  by  Brush  and  Dana  from  di  (well)  and  KpuTrii 
[concealed).  Further  alteration  resnlU  in  the  formation  ol 
cymatolite,  a  mineral  devribed  by  C  U.  Shepard  in  18^7,  but 
shown  to  be  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture  of  muscovite  and 
albite.  The  final  products  of  alteration  of  the  qiodumcne  nsy 
be  mujcoviie',  albile  and  microdine.  The  mineral  dis- 
covered in  1817  in  the  granite  of  KiUiney  IIUI,  near  Dublin, 
and  described  by  T.  Tbomson  as  kiltinile,  appears  to  be  an 
altered  spodumene.  (F.W.R.*) 


SPORB,  VnmO  (i;84'iS;^), 
iit,  wai  faom  Bt  BruDswicL  on 
flpcnt  hi&  childhood  at  Seucn,  wl 
Iht  violin,  and  al  bIi  years  old  «a 
miuic.    He  had  a  leff  liswiu  <n  i 


NT  playing  . 


apprtdale  Weber's  ge 
1  .Lrongly  lo  the  elet 

iht  e'ltMed  upon  bis  dulics  at  Lassel  on  the  ist  01  Januuy 
le  part  in  chamber-     iSii,  i.id  sooo  afierwudi  began  hi>  sixth  opeis,  Jaienda. 
'    ■        he  himHlI    which  he  produced  in  1613.    This  wofk— which  be  himself  ic- 
il  Moult,    garded  as  one  ol  his  best — marks  tn  bnportiot  epoch  in  hii 


■I  Mau 


irt,  the  I 


sol    I 


u  his  firs 


open 


w  Cluck's  1 


(he  duke's  b 
This  proved  1  . 

~  '  hu  band,  and  provided  U 
future  education  unacr  Irani  Eck,  with  whom  he  v 
St  Petersburg  and  other  European  capitals.  His  first  violin 
concerto  was  printed  in  iBo],  Id  that  year  Spohr  returned  to 
Brunswick  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  duke's  bind.  A  visit 
to  Paris  was  prevented  by  the  loss  of  his  favourite  violin — a 
magnificent  GnanKiius,  presented  to  him  in  Russia-  After  a 
■cries  of  concerts  in  Beriin,  Leipstg,  Dresden,  and  dtber  Gnman 
towns,  his  reputation  gained  for  him  In  1S05  the  appoint- 
inent  of  leading  violinist  to  the  duke  of  Gotbt.  Soon  after 
this  he  married  his  first  wife,  Doretle  Scheidler,  a  celebrated 
hari^t.  At  Gotha  he  compcsed  his  first  opera,  Dk  Pttjunf, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  producing  it.  Atrwut  was  equally 
unfortunate,  though  Goethe  approved  of  it  at  a  triaT  rehearsal 
tt  Weimir  in  iSoS.  In  this  year  Spohr,  hearing  [hst  Talma 
was  perlorming  at  Erfurt  before  Napoleon's  Congress  of  Princes, 
and  (ailing  lo  obtain  admission  to  the  theatre,  bribed  a  born- 
player  to  send  him  as  his  deputy;  and,  though  he  hid  never 
touched  >  horn  in  his  life,  he  leanied  In  1  single  day  10  play  it 
well  enough  to  pass  muster  in  the  evening  and  so  to  get  a  good 
view  of  Napoleon  and  the  princes  in  a  pocket  mirror  on  his 
desk.  Spohr's  third  opera,  Dir  Zwcikamfl  mil  ier  CcIUbleii, 
written  in  1S09,  was  successfully  performed  at  Hamburg  next 
jteat.  Jd  iSri  be  produced  hii  (first)  Symfhany  in  EJlal,  and 
in  1811  composed  his  first  orslorio,  Dai  jlinssic  CaieU.'  In 
writing  this  work  he  felt  hampered  by  lack  of  skill  in  counter- 
point; so  with  characteristic  diiigence  he  mastered  the  contents 
of  Maipurg's  AbkiiKdIiins  tm  ier  Fuge. 

In  iBii  Spohr  visited  Vienna,  and  was  induced  lo  accept  the 
leadership  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wieo.  He  then 
begin  hb  dramatic  masleriHece,  Faml,  «}ilch  he  completed 
In  iSi],  (hough  1(  was  not  performed  until  fi> 


developed,  a  I 


nabled  hii 


10  produce  large 


re  now  fully 
swithtstonbh- 

Italy,  where  he  per- 


iding  Italian  critics  called  hin 
in  that  had  ever  been  heard.' 
in  1817  he  was  appointed  con 
DTt;  and  there  in  1818  he  fiiai 
followed  by  Ztmin  und  Aiar 


On  Spohr's  return  to  German 

ductoc  of  the  opera  at  FranI 

produced  his  Fauil.    It  wai 

which,  though  by  no  means 

much   greater  popularity.    Famt  suHercd  from  its  libretto, 

which  is  on  quite  a  different  plot  from  Goethe's  poem. 

Spohr  first  t^sited  England  In  iSio,  and  on  the  6ih  o(  Much 
played  his  5cena  caalsnlt  with  great  success  in  London  at  the 
fiiil  Philharmonic  concert.  At  the  third  he  produced  a  new 
aymphony  {No.  i  in  D  mlntr)  and,  instead  of  having  it  led  by 


oughout  in  place  ol  u 
or  spoken  dialogue;  and  it  was  produced  in  the  sajne  year 
as  Weber's  Earyantlu,  a  work  marked  hy  (he  same  departure 
from  German  custom. 

Spohr's  resources  at  Cassel  enabled  him  to  produce  his  new 
works  on  a  grander  scale  and  with  more  perfect  detail  tbsn  he 
could  have  attained  in  a  las  well-endowed  post;  ud  he  never 
failed  to  use  these  privilegea  to  the  advantage  of  other  meri- 
totions  composers,  though  as  a  clitic  h*  was  very  difficult  t* 
please.  Soon  alter  his  inslabnent  Mendelssohn,  then  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  visited  CosscI;  notnitfastsnding  the  di^arity  d 
their  years,  a  firm  Iriendihlp  jpring  up  between  the  two,  which 
ceased  only  with  Mendeluohn'l  death  in  184;.  Spohr's  neit 
three  operas.  Da  Btri[iijl  (iBis),  PttlrB  wn  Abaae  (18 J j)  and 
Dtr  AlciyniH  (iSjo),  attained  only  fait  lempomry  success. 
But  at  the  Rhenish  musical  festival  held  at  DUsseUoil  in  1S16, 
his  oratorio  Dit  liOlen  Ding'  met  with  so  enthutiasiic  a  reception 
th»t  it  was  repeated  a  few  days  later  in  aid  of  the  Creek  Insur- 
gents, and  became  the  most  famous  of  his  %aenA  com  posit  ions. 
It  is  known  in  English  as  Tke  Laii  Jtidijninl.    In  i8ji  Spohr 
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Hrilonii  UVt  Slunicn,  known  in  English  as  Cahary  or 
CmcijSciVii—whicb  was  performed  at  GasscI  on  Good  Ft 
iSis,  and  sung  in  English  it  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1835  under 
Spohr's  own  direction,  with  an  effect  which  he  afterwards 

Notmch  Festival  of  184J  he  composed  The  Fill  ef  Bah'''". 
which  also  was  a  perfect  ^uccca,  though  the  clcclor  of  Hax- 
Cassel,  unmoved  by  a  petiliiHi  from  England  almost  (mounting 
to  ■  diplomatic  rcpiesentalion,  refuted  Spohr  leave  of  absence 
to  conduct  it.  His  last  opera.  Die  Kreu^/akta,  was  produced 
at  Cassel  in  1843.  Of  his  nine  symphonies  the  finest,  Die 
Wtih  der  Tina,  was  produced  in  iSji.  His  compositions  for 
the  violin  include  concerios,  quartctts,  ducti,  and  other  con- 
certed pieces  and  solos,  and  among  these  a  high  place  ia  taken 
by  four  double  quartelts.  (i.e.  octets  for  two  antipbonal  string- 
quartet  groups),  an  aii-fotm  of  his  own  invention.  He  was, 
indeed,  keenly  interested  in  eaperiments^  notwithstanding  his 

duced  Wagner'a  Fiininder  Hi^Snia  and  TamilOusa  at  Cassel 
in  1843  and  iSjJ,  in  ipite  of  the  elector's  i^qKiailion.  shows  (bat 
his  failure  to  understand  Beethoven  lay  deeper  than  pedantry. 
Spohr  retained  his  appointment  until  1B57,  when,  very  much 
against  his  wish,  he  was  pensioned  oS.  In  the  same  year  be 
broke  his  arm,  but  be  was  able  lo  conduct  Jtnanda  at  Pngoe 
in  iSjS.  This,  however,  was  his  last  eSotl.  He  died  at  Caucl 
on  the  i6ih  of  October  1859. 

5pobi'i.Silliilbitirafii4  is  t.  delightful  documenl,  revcalinga 
the  generosity  of  which  was  conspicuous  through  all 


he  on  his  side  was  deUghtcd  with  the  Philharmonic  orchestr 
At  his  farewell  concert  in  London  Mme  Spohr  played  on  the 
harp  for  the  last  time.  The  construned  altitudes  of  hirp- 
playing  were  bad  tor  her  health;  so  in  later  concerts  she  played 
Ihe  pianoforte  in  duets  with  viplTo  which  her  husband  produced 
with  his  usual  prompt  facility.  After  a  tranrfiory  visit  10  Paris, 
Spohr  returned  to  Germany  and  settled  for  a  time  in  Dresden, 
where  German  and  Italian  opera  were  flourishing  side  by  side 
Uhder  the  direction  of  Wcbei  and  Moilaccht.  Spohi  could 
■  Not  to  be  eonfuKd  with  TJu  Laa  Juipiuya^ 


tualfwbles.    He  • 


[or  he  mastered  the  technique  ol  hi 
his  mastery  to  the  cipresuon  of  exactly  lb 
which  surprise  no  one  who  believes  that  each  art-problem  has 
3ne  ajKwer  and  thai  the  critics  know  it.  But  he  had  »  very 
genuine  melodic,  invention,  and  his  sense  of  beauty  was  such 
IS  even  the  atl-pcrvading  mannerfsnu  of  his  otiose  chromatic 
ilyle,  could  not  tguite  destroy.  He  tried  every  «^«timent  (he 
:opy-boak  optimism  of  bis  age  could  suggesIT  the  subjects  o( 
hli  operas  are  iD  that  is  romantic  and  neciomintic;  he  wrote 
'   "  ss  BetliOi;  he  invented 
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"  ilonUc  qairteU."  be  wmte  an  Biilcried  SifmfHiiny  tracrng 
the  progress  of  muEic  from  Bach  lo  his  own  d^iy  r  vnd,  luEly, 

of  his  apcnnKnli  lho«3  any  C3smlial  cannddon  betwrvn 
Ihe  new  lonn  and  tbc  aid  milcrul  which  he  hu  »  skilfully 
packed  into  tt.  N«  It  his  Imtinent  ol  his  beloved  classical 
forms  any  ncuec  to  organii  lilt.  In  convenation  wlih  Joachioi 
be  once  f n  bii  lut  yean  cipreised  the  ambition  to  write  a  set 
ol  nrinf  qiurlell  "  in  the  strict  lonn  with  all  Ihe  passages 
aiding  ptopcily  iriifa  shaLo."  This  thaws  that  all  his  mik  as 
■  compoiei  had  tailed  lo  «ein  bim  From  ibe  conventknu  of 
virtiKiw  playen,  and  it  wetl  iUusIram  tbe  way  in  which 


cnlent  [un 


a  shake  " 


I  merely  Ihe  ea 


kno-n  way  ol  finish 

ngasect 

on  in  concerto  style,  a 

lar  [ram  being  «n  es 

the  ten  mature  quar 

els  ol  M 

zart  which  Spohr  undo 

regarded  at  his  madd 

be  traced  in  more  thin 

ofiheihinyonemov 

which  il  ought  loocmt. 

The  tlcady  level 

ol  Spohc's 

mastery  prevents  any 

work  Iram  either  riu 

^  to  Ibe 

pieces,  01  iinking  to 

Ihe  weak 

Bui  where  Ihe  trtie 

condilions  of  an  arl-form   suit 

ment  he  is,  a(  times,  vety  nearly 

composer:  and  in  1h 

severely 

restricted  n.edium  o(  d 

tvro  vioL'ns  his  work  Is  ui  aitit 

lie  Una  it  lord,  the  dci 

which  would  be  unfo 

lunate  in 

a  wider  field  than  thit 

violin-lechnique.    Hit  best  wo 

■k  it  not  to  great  that 

obliged  w  live  with 

i;  but  its 

merits  demand  that  we 

re  should 
lei  U  live.  (D.F.T.} 

SPOIL-nAT^  an  old  game  of  ords,  prabably  Imported  from 
Ireland,  where  it  is  still  very  popular,  though  the  original  name, 
according  to  The  CampUat  Csmala,  was  "  Five^ardi."  II 
may  probably  be  idenlilual  with  "  Maw,"  a  game  ol  which 
Jams  I.  of  Engbnd  was  very  Fond.  A  full  p&ck  of  ctids  is 
used:  about  live  pLyen  it  the  best  number,  each  receiving  five 
cards,  dealt  in  pain  and  triplets,  the  card  thai  is  left  at  the  top 
ol  the  pack  being  turned  up  for  trumps.  If  the  lum-up  is  an 
ace,  Ibe  dealer  must  "  rob,"  i.e.  put  out,  face  downwards,  any 
card  [ram  hit  hand  and  take  in  the  ace.  The  trump  suit  re- 
mains unaltered.  "  Robbing "  must  lake  place  before  ihc 
first  pbyer,  Ibe  player  on  the  dealer's  left,  leads.  Similarly 
a  phyer  who  hnUi  the  ace  of  trumps  must  rob,  pulling  out 
uy  card  and  taking  hi  the  turn-up,  but  need  not  disclose  the 
fact  till  ft  ts  his  turn  to  play.  A  player  who  fails  lo  rob  cannot 
go  out  that  hand.  The  card  put  out  may  not  be  seen.  The 
player  on  the  dealer's  left  leads.  The  highest  card  ol  the  tuil 
led— the  value  of  the  cards  will  be  eaplalned — or  the  highest 
trump,  wins  the  trick.  Playen  must  follow  suit  to  a  lead  of 
trumps,  eicept  in  certain  cases  which  will  be  mentioned.  To 
a  plain  suit  no  one  need  follow  except  a  player  who  holds  no 
trumps;  others  may  follow  or  trump  as  they  please.  If  a  player 
lakes  three  Irlcki  he  wins  the  game.  If  no  one  succeeds  there 
is  a  "  tpoll,"  and  a  Iresh  stake,  smaller  than  Ihc  original  one  as 
a  rule.  Is  put  Into  the  pool  for  tbe  neit  round.  The  order  of  the 
cards  in  plain  suits  may  be  remembered  by  "  after  the  knave 
tbc  highest  in  red  and  the  bwest  lo  black."  In  red  suits  tbe 
order  it  king,  queen,  knave,  tan,  &c,,  down  U>  the  ace,  which  is 
lowest:  in  Uai±  suits  king,  queen,  knave,  ace,  Itc,  up  to  ten, 
which  is  lowest.  But  tbe  ace  of  hearts,  which  is  always  a  trump, 
is  not  reckoned  in  its  own  suit.  In  trumps  the  order  is  "  below 
Ihe  queen  highest  in  red,  lowest  in  black."  The  aider  hi  red 
suits  is  five,  knave,  acc,of  hearts,  ace  of  trumps,  king,  queea, 
ten,  lie:  in  black  suits  five,  knave,  ace  of  hearts,  ace  of  trump 
king,  queen,  two,  three,  Ik,,  up  to  ten,  which  Is  the  lowes 
When  trumps  are  led,  the  Eve  and  tbe  knave  of  trumps  and  i> 
ace  of  hearts  need  not  lie  played.  This  Is  called  "  teneBing, 
colloquially  "renigging."  The  £ve  may  always  renege: 
it  is  ltd,  no  card  can  renege.  The  knave  may  renege  if  the  Bi 
Is  played,  not  led.  Only  the  five  can  renege  to  tbe  Iinave  le- 
The  ace  of  hearts  can  renege  lo  any  Inferior  card.  If  bear 
■n  not  trumps  and  Ibe  ace  oi  hearts  ii  led,  >  trump  must  I 


played  if  posuble:  If  not 
"  Twenty-five  "  and  "  Foi 
the  game  is  played  for 


7'3 

it  is  not  necessary  to  play  a  heart. 


aumbers:  each  irick 
qwD,"  but  the  trick 
made  by  the  highest  trump  out  icorea  ten;  if  a  player  gets  out 
before  that  trump  is  played,  he  wins  Ihe  game  all  tbe  same. 
The  winning  of  all  live  tricks  is  called  a  "  jink  ";  at  "  Spoil- 
five  "  a  play«  who  jinks,  if  {inking  is  agreed  upon,  receives  an 

elects  10  "  link  "  and  fails,  he  cannot  score  duriog  that  band. 
SPOIUIIE,  a  city  and  the  couniy-teal  of  Spokane  county. 
Washington,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Spolune  river,  near 
theeasteraboundary  of  Ihe  state,  and  about  141  m.  £.  of  Seattle. 
Pop.  (ia)o),  19,931;  (1900),  36,848,  of  wbam  jSjj  were  Foreign- 
bom,  including  liSj  English  Canadians,  ijiO  Germans,  and 
116S  Swedes;  (iqio  census)  104,101.  Spokane  is  served 
by  Ihe  Grsit  Nonbem,  the  Oregon  Railway  It  Navigation 
Co.  (Union  Pacific  system],  the  Northern  Pacific,  tbe  Idaho 
&  Washington  Northern,  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
and  the  Spokane  &  International  railways,  and  by  Ihe  Spokane 
&  Inland  Empire  (electric)  line  connecting  with  the  Cour 
d'Alfne  mining  region,  Idaho,  and  with  CoUai,  Washington  and 
Moscow,  Idaho.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city 
are  Ihe  Federal  building,  Ibe  county  court-house,  the  city- 
hall,  the  post  office,  tbe  Paulsen  buHding,  the  Columbia  and 
Auditorium  theatres,  Ihe  Spokane  club,  Ihe  masonic  temple, 
Ihe  Spokesman- Review  building,  and  a  large  Romsn  Catholic 
church.  Spokane  is  the  see  ol  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  ten  public  parks  aggre- 
gating JTO  acres;  the  more  important  are  Liberty  Park  (35 
acre.),  Manilo  Park  (Sj  acres),  and  Corbin  Paik,(r3  acres).  Fort 
George  Wright  [csUhlished  in  iS«i)  b  3  m.  west  of  Spokane 
on  a  tract  of  loji  acres  »ven  to  Ihe  United  Stales  Covem- 
ment  by  the  city,  for  that  purpose,  in  1894-1895.  Spokane  i> 
the  sat  oF  Coniaga  College  (Roman  Catholic)  for  boys,  founded 
in  iSSj  and  incorporated  in  1904;  of  Spokane  College  {1907; 
Lutheran);  o(  Brunot  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal),  for  ^rb; 
the  Academy  ol  the  Holy  Names  (Roman  Catholic),  for  girls; 

able  inslitulions  arc  a  home  for  the  friendless  (189a),  the  Si 
Joseph  orphanage  (1890),  St  Luiic's  (1900)  and  tbe  Marie  Beaid 
Deaconess  (1896}  hospitals,  each  having  a  training  school  tat 
nurses,  a  Florence  Crittenden  home,  and  a  House  ol  the  Good 
Shepherd.  The  Spokane  river  a  a  rapidly  flowing  stream  with 
two  falls  (the  upper  of  60  and  the  lower  of  ;a  Ft.),  within  tbe 
cily  limits,  providing  an  (alimaled  energy  of  about  35,000 
horse-power  at  low  water.  Of  this  energy,  in  1908,  about 
17,000  horse-power  was  b^ng  utDiaed,  eblefly  for  generating 
elcctricily  (the  motive  power  most  used  in  the  city's  Indus- 
Iris},  as  well  a*  for  lighting  and  transit  purposes,  white  about 
9000  borse-power  in  dcctrical  power  was  transmitted  to  tho 


Spokan. 


t  Nin< 


manulacluring  Interests  have  developed  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
In  1900  there  wae  S4  factories  capitalized  at  (1,111,304, 
and  thdt  pToducl  was  valued  at  t3.;jG,ii9.  In  1905 
there  were  i83  factories  capitalized  at  ts,407J>3  (■M'5% 
Increase),  and  the  value  of  their  products  was  18,830,831  (ijji'A 
increase).  The  dly's  prlnc^  manufacture*  in  1905  were; 
lumber  and  phning  mDI  products  (l!,o4o,os9);  Bour  and  grist- 
mill ptoduclt  ((1,089,396);  malt  liquors  (t6j9,»M);  foundry 
and  machioe-tbop  products  ((479,954)  i  and  lumber  and  timber 
products  (t4iS,oi«).  Spokane  Is  an  important  joblung  centre, 
is  a  natural  supply  polot  for  the  gold,  silver  and  lend  mining 
re^ons  of  nortbem  and  central  Idaho,  eastern  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  and  is  a  distributing  point  for  the  rich  agricultural 
districts  in  this  region. 

The  fint  permanent  letllement  on  the  vte  of  Spokane  was 
made  in  1874  '^  James  N.  Glover,  wbo  bought  from  two 
trappen  a  trad  of  land  here.  The  letllement  was  named 
Spokane  Falls,  in.  memory  of  the  SfcAaa  Indians,  a  tribe  of 


SPOLETO— SPON 


ic  cily  (nearly  sU  af  il 


Saliilum  Mock,  which  fomMrly  occupied  Ihe  Spokane  Valley^ 
the  word  Sptdun  a  laid  to  mean  "  chDdren  of  the  sun."    Spo- 

received  iis  fint  dty  chan«  (ameadcd  in  1S91).  The  cUy 
iKcamclbecountv-iealin  iSSi,  The  Ptcscnt  name  was  adopLed 
e  N'orthcm  Pacific  rail- 
18S9,  a.nd  by  the  Grui 
4-£th  of  AugusL  iSSg,  thirty  kjuito 
I  biuineu  lecLion]  wtR  dstnytd 
3l  at  ts,ooo,ooo.  Kebuildmg  was 
IWD  yeais  the  city  bad  been  almost 
_  tally  improved.  In  1910  Spoluiui 
•dopted  a  commisiion  form  of  govemment. 

EFOLETD  [anc.  Sfdciiam),  t  lowii  and  irchiepiKopal  see  dF 
the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy,  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tenii,  and 
BS  Di.  N.  by  E.  of  Rome  by  rail.  Pop.  ((901),  9631  (lows); 
94,64s  (commune).  It  is  situated  an  >  hill,  >o  that  Ihe  lowest 
part  il  about  i«oe,  the  highest  1485.  ft.  above  >ea-levd,  ai 
the  south  end  a(  the  open  valley  of  the  Topino,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tibet,  which  it  joins  near  Assiu.  The  principal  industries 
*ie  Ihe  collection  and  preparation  of  truffles  and  preserved 
foods,  also  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenvraje. 
Sptdcio  is  also  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  conlaina 
h  govemment  etperimentaf  olJve  oil  factory.  There  aie  icv 
towns  of  Italy  which  posscsa  so  many  Roman  remains  in  good 
preservation  under  the  medievd  buildings,  and  few  medieval 
town)  with  so  picturesque  an  appearance.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  pahaps  pre-Roman    polygonaf 


mgulai 


blocks  superposed, 
municipal  magistrates  {gualliuiniril.  There  are  aIso  a  few 
traces  of  an  inner  enceinte  of  the  Roman  period.  There  ate 
lemains  of  1  Rdqud  theatre,  ovet  3;e  ft.  In  diameter,  and  an 
arnphitheitre  39a  by  loj  ft.  A  Roman  bridge  of  three  arches, 
flo  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  high,  eiists  at  the  lowec  (noith)  entrance 
to  Ihe  toim,  under  the  modem  toad  to  Fofigno,  in  the  former 
bed  of  a  lotrent  which  has  now  changed  its  couts*.  A  Milh- 
raeum  was  found  out»de  this  gate  in  1S78.  The  rock  above 
the  towp  was  included  within  the  polygonal  walls:  fmt  Totila 
fortified,  not  this  lock,  but  the  amphitheatre,  wfiich  remained 
the  citadel  until  1364,  when  Cardinal  Albomoz  destroyed  it 
and  erected  the  present  RoccB,  which  was  enlarged  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V,;  it  it  now  a  prison.  The  Porta  della  Fuga  {the 
name  alludes  to  the  repulse  of  KnnniliBt)  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  gate,  but  b  itself  medieval:  white  the  medieval  enceinte 
endoMS  a  somewhat  wider  area  than  the  ancient.'  The  Piaita 
del  Mercato  represents  the  Roman  forum;  dose  by  is  a  triumphal 
Bich  of  Dnisus  and  (5ecmanicus;  and  a  temple  (?)  into  which 
la  built  the  church  of  S.  Ansano.  A  Roman  house  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  with  mosaic  pavements,  probably  belonged 
to  Vespasia  Folia,  the  mother  of  tbe  emperor  Vespasii 


aMun 


=  by,c 


laUery.    TheaihedralofS.  Man 


IS  the  I 


nudi  moderiuEed 
at  the  Lombard  dukes  erected 
about   601.     Tbe  present  church   was  consecrated  in    it^B; 
the  faiade  bdi  


them 


.»,).'  The 


the  Vlrpn  and  St  J(      ,     . 

Early  Renaissajice  vestibule  {after  1491)  is  tme.  In  tue  clioir 
and  on  tbe  half  dome  of  the  apse,  are  the  finest  freacnes  of  Fra 
Fdippo  Lippi  (scenes  from  the  Ufe  of  the  Virghi)  completed 
after  his  death  by  Fra  Diamante:  his  tomb,  erected  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medid,  with  the  epitaph  by  Politian,  is  on  the  left  of  the 
dioir.  The  fine  staffs  and  panelling  in  the  wlctei  choir  date 
from  154S-1J54.  In  and  nesr  the  Fiasa  del  Duomo  are  the 
nnfnishfd  PiJazio  della  Signoria,  of  the  early  I4tb  century, 
which  contains  tbe  arcbaeological  museum,  the  small  Renais- 
un  ce  church  of  the  Manoad'Oa(l5i7),  the  facade  of  the  Roman- 
esque basilica  of  S.  EtifemJa  (in  tbe  ardibishop's  palace)  and  the 
fine  Eaily  Renaissance  Palauo  Anoni  with  lis  graffito  frieie. 
The  church  of  S.  I^ctro,  outside  the  town  on  the  mad  to  Rome 
(wTODily  supposed  la  have  been  the  cathedral  before  106;),  was 


church  aD 


A.t>.  41Q  by  Bishop  AduHei.  Ill  fafade 
or  its  richly  sculptured  decorations  of  grot 
beasts,  which  are  of  two  different  dates,  about 
iioo.  S.  Domenicoisa  fine  eiample  of  later  I 
ikiurcd  s  -    ■ 


The  triple- 


jorio  probably  dates  fror 
the  upper  church  was  consecrated  in  11^  and  the  Romanesque 
work  covered  with  stucco  in  the  rcstnation  of  iMl-  S.  Nicoli 
is  a  beautiful  eiample  of  Pointed  Colhic  The  baiiliu  of 
S.  Safvatoce  (if  Cnxifiiu)  at  the  cemetery  bctengs  to  the  4ih 
century  aji.  The  fine  sculptures  of  the  facade,  with  its  beauti- 
ful windows,  as  also  tbe  octagonal  dome,  all  belong  to  this 
period;  Mdioranllus,  the  scu^tor  of  the  p«tal  of  the  cathedral 
(after  iijj},  look  hl>  inspiration  hence.  5.  Ponziano,  not  far 
oil,  belongs  to  the  13th  century,  but  its  inlcrioc  has  been  re- 
stored: the  crypt  contains  frescoes  of  the  15th  century.  The 
city  is  still  supplied  with  water  by  an  equedud,  to  .which  be- 
longs the  huge  bridge  called  the  Pome  ddle  Torn,  crossing  ibc 
ravine  which  divide  the  town  from  the  Monte  Luco  (1713  ft  ). 
The  bridge  is  153  ft.  high  and  jss  ft.  long  and  has  ten  arches: 


(the. 


Bofli 


1;  the  SI 


a  the 


the  inhabila 


ipius,  the  third 

vhile  the  pointed  brick  arches  belong 

ie  i4lh  (?)  century.    The  Monte  Luco, 

splendid   view,  has  several    hermitages 

F  Spolelium  in  hbloty  is  tbe  notice  ol  ibe 
of  a  colony  there  in  141  B.C.  (Liv.  EpU.  xi.; 
14},  and  it  was  still  according  to  Cicero  (Pn  Bili. 
■la  lailna  in  ptimis  firma  et  illusuis "- — a  Latin 
S  B.C.  After  the  battle  of  Ttasiraenui  £317  K.C.) 
ras  altacked  by  Hannibal,  who  was  repulsed  fay 
nti  [Lfv.  xiii.  g).  During  the  Second  Punic  War  the 
useful  ally  to  Rome.  It  suflcred  greatly  during 
tbe  dvH  wars  of  Mattus  and  Sulla.  The  biter,  after  bis  victory 
over  Crassua,  confiscated  the  territory  of  Spoletium  (gi  B.C.). 
From  this  time  forth  It  was  a  maakipixn.  Under  the  emiure 
it  again  became  1  donrishlug  town,  but  Is  not  often  mentioned 
in  history.  It  was  stuated  on  a  brand)  of  Ihe  Via  Flaminia. 
which  left  the  main  road  at  Namia  and  rejcnncd  It  at  Forum 
Flaminu.  An  ancient  toad  also  ran  hence  to  Nursia.  Martial 
^leala  of  its  wine.  Aemilianus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  bis  soldiers  in  Moc^a,  was  slain  by  them  here  on 
his  way  to  Rome  (*.D.  isj),  after  a  rdgn  of  Ihree  or  four  monlbs. 
Rescripts  of  Consiantine  (])6)  and  Julian  (362)  are  dated  from 
Spoleto.  The  foundation  of  the  episcopal  ice  dates  from  the 
4th  century.  Owing  to  its  devated  position  it  was  an  im- 
portant stronghold  during  the  Vandal  and  Gothic  wars;  its 
walls  were  dismantled  by  Totili  (Procop.  BrU.  t^.  iii.  i,). 
Under  the  Lombards  Spoleto  became  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent duchy  (from  570).  and  its  dukes  ruled  a  considerable 
part  of  central  Ilaly.  Together  with  olher  fief^  il  was  be- 
queathed to  Pope  Gregory  Vlt.  by  Ihe  empress  ifalilda,  but 
for  some  time  struggled  to  maintain  its  independence.  In 
115s  it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  1113  !t 
was  definitdy  occupied  by  Gregory  IX.  During  the  absence  of 
tbe  papal  court  in  Avignon  it  was  a  prey  to  the  struggles  betucen 
Gudphs  and  Ghibdiines,  until  in  1354  Cardinal  Albornoi 
brought  it  once  more  under  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In 
ifiag  it  became  caiutat  of  the  French  department  of  Trasimcne. 
In  186a  it  was  taken  by  the  Italian  troops  after  a  gallant 
defence.  Giovanni  Pontano,  founder  of  tbe  Accadcmia 
Ponlaniana  of  Naples,  was  bom  here. 

See  A.  Sans.  Oi(ti  EAifiti  I  dn  liamnumli  ilerid  idf  anliclu» 
a  SpoUle  (Feligno,  iB6q),  and  other  works;  G.  Anedini   Rota. 


HI  (Spctoo,  1903);  and  va 


us  anidct  by  G.  Sordini, 


IPON,  JACgUBS  (td41-^iM3),  French  doctor  and  aichaco- 
logist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  and  died  at  Vevey.  Hr  is  famous  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  eiploration  of  thi  monuments  of  Greece,  travel- 
ling there  in  i6;s-i676  with  the  Englishman  (Sir)  George  Wbdei 
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(1650^17^3),  whoH  ^cotlectbri  at  uitrquitut  wbs  Afterward} 
bequnlhc^  to  Oxford  Univcruty.  Spon  brought  back  muiy 
vaiiuble  tiwura,  cojni,  iiucHptknu  and  muiusciipta,  and  Id 
later  yean  put^jbed  varioui  important  work]  on  archaeokigy, 
notxbly  his  Viryaii  i'ltdii,  dc  DalmoUt,  dt  Crici  rf  ia  Letanl 
(i6;S),  and  a  BitUnre  di  la  rtpubUqut  di  Cmin  (i6So). 

tPONOBS.  Tbe  Span«a  or  Porifera  (oim  &  wmeiihat 
lifted  phylum  (or  principal  lubdiviuon)  o(  the  animal  ki 
dom.  Tliii  phyium  Endudn  an  immmu  numbei  of  mai 
and  fccsh-water  oiganiinu,  all  of  which  agree  unongit  the 
idves  in  pouesung  a  CDiiiblnalion  ol  impcstant  structu 
chaiBctun  irtiidi  a  not  lound  in  any  other  animali.  Tliough 
phylum  ii  a  very  large  one  yet  ilinoil  the  only  eianiplo  w 
wluch  the  name  "apgoge"  is  popularly  aieociited  arc 
common  bath  Iponga  [spedea  of  the  genera  £ui^firi  1 
HippMtcnpa),  which  are  atnongit  tbe  moat  higUy  nganii 
and  Ica&l  lypicil  nn^reben  of  the  group. 

Tbe  hi&tory  of  the  group  begins  wiEh  Ariatatle,  who  recognized 
several  dilferenl  kinds  of  sponge,  some  of  whicli  were  used  by  the 
Greek  warriOT*  lor  padding  their  helmets.  Owing,  however, 
10  the  permantnlly  fixed  cluracler,  inegular  growth  and  feeble 
power  of  mowment  in  the  adult  organism,  it  was  not  until  the 
advent  of  microscopic^  research  that  it  waa  definitely  proved 
that  the  sponges  are  animals  aj\d  not  plants.  Indeed  our 
Bcicnlific  knowledge  of  the  group  can  scarcely  be  tald  to  begin 
much  before  the  middle  of  tbe  19th  century,  when  the  cltasical 
researcha  of  R.  E.  Grant,  J.  E.  Gray,  H.  J.  Carter  and  J.  S. 
Bowerbank  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  ipongolof^.  It 
very  soon  became  evident  that  the  group  is  one  which  illustrates 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  beauLy  those  laws  of  orgimic 
evolution  which  were  beginning  to  attract  so  much  attention 
from  zoologists,  a  fact  which  found  abundsnt  recognition  in 
" IB  the  Call 


1S71.    This  w 


d  by  a 


iof  re 


■  by  F.  E.  "^hulzs  on  the 
histology  2.nd  embtyotogy  of  the  group,  which  have  served  as  a 
pattern  to  all  subsequent  investigatora.  lo  more  recent  years 
oar  knowledge  of  the  sponges  has  advanced  very  rapidly, 
especially  as  the  result  of  the  great  series  of  ademific  erploring 
eipedilions  inaugurated  by  the  voyage  of  H.H.S.  "  Challenger.'' 
The  large  collection  made  by  the  "Chalbngec"  eipeditinn 
alone,  necessitated  a  complete  Roiganiullon  ol  our  systematic 
knawtedce  of  the  phylum,  and  afforded  tho  loundatkm  upon 
which  our  present  system  of  classification  has  been  buttt  up. 
There  is  perhaps  no  great  group  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the 


jr  disposal  to  do  justice 
to  tne  numerous  va^uaoje  memoirs  wnjch  have  appeared  during 
this  period,  but  reference  to  the  more  important  works  of  recent 
investigators  will  be  found  in  tbe  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
(his  article,  while  for  a  comprehensive  aceount  of  tbe  whole 
subject  the  reader  riiould  refer  especially  to  Professor  E.  A. 
Minchln's  article  in  Sic  E.  Ray  Lankcsicr's  Titaliii  en  Zwfajy. 
Central  CMaratltri  e/Ut  Fkylum.—Ttie  sponges  arc  all  aquatic 


They 


i  perfect 


The  in 


and  siie  which  charaeterizes  the  vast  majority  of  the  group  i 
due  to  Ihe  power  of  budding,  which  is  almost  universal  amongs 
them,  whereby  eitremdy  complex  colonies  are  built  up  ii 
which  it  b  mually  imposslbtt  to  detenninc  the  limits  ol  th 
individual  zooids  or  persons,  while  very  frequently,  by  a  prores 
of  integration,  individuals  of  a  higher  order  are  produced  whici 
again  (arm  colonies  by  budding  [fig.  i). 

The  entire  body  of  the  iponge  a  penetrated  by  a  more  0 
less  <i>miriioted  canal'system,  beginnmg  with  namerous  in 
halant  pores,  scilteced  over  the  general  surface  or  collected  ii 
•pccial  pore-areas,  and  ending  in  one  or  several  larger  apertura 
the  vcnis  or  oscula,  utualed  usually  on  the  uppcRnost  portion 
of  Ihe  iponge  (fig.  8).    If  Ihe  living  animal  be  kept  undc 


ii  carrying  with  it 


m  through  the  inhalant  poics, 
I  the  minute  particles  of  orgajiic  matter  upon 
wiuui  iiiB  apuiiKc  I«ds  and  the  oxygen  which  it  requires  for 
resplratloii.  This  stream  of  water  may  be  teoipoiarily  inter- 
rupted by  Ihe  closure  of  the  pores  and  vents,  to  be  resumed 
apparently  at  wilL  It  is  maintained  by  the  activity  of  certain 
cells,  known  as  coUaied  cells  or  cboanocytes  [fig.  35,  ;,  £g, 
36),  which  line  the  walls  ol  the  canal  system  either  Ihtou^iout 
their  entire  extent  or  in  (srtain  regions  only.  These  cells  bear 
an  eitraordinarily  dose  resemblance  to  the  choanofiagelUte 
Protozoa  or  collared  Monads.  Each  is  provided  with  a  filmy 
protoplasmic  collar  and  a  long  whip-Bko  flagellum.  and  the 
movements  of  the  latter  drive  the  water  out  of  the  canal-system 
through  the  vents  and  thus  keep  up  the  circulalian.  In  all 
but  the  simplest  sponges  the  collared  cella  ace  confined  to  certain 
portions  of  Ihe  canal  system  known  as  flagellated  chambers 
(fig.  9),  the  tilt,  form  and  arrangement  of  which  vary  greatly 
in  different  types.  That  part  of  the  canal-iyslem  which  is  not 
lined  by  collared  cells  is  covered  with  a  flattened  pavcment- 
CTHlhclium  (fig.  n,  i),  and  10  also  is  the  outer  suilace  of  the 
sponge.  The  space  between  the  various  branches  of  the  canal- 
system  fs  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  ground^ubstancc  (meso- 
^oca)  in  which  amoeboid  and  connective-tissue  cells  are  em- 
bedded (fig.  34,  J,  4,  5;  fig.  35,  s),  and  bi  which  in  most  cases 
a  weli-developed  skeleton  is  secreted  by  special  cells  known 
as  scleroblasls.  This  skeleton  (flgs.  34-ji,  &c.]  supports  the 
extremely  soft  tissues  of  which  the  body  is  competed,  and  con- 
sists either  of  mineriJ  spicules  {carbonate  of  lime  at  silica)  or 
of  homy  fibres  (spanfpn],orof  a  combination  of  siliceous  spicules 
with  spongin.  In  many  cases  the  proper  skeleton  ja  rnoK  or 
less  completely  replaced  by  sand. 


of  (he  ipoDfe.  together 

rten.  It  KtodermaU  w 
the  flattened  epilheliu 


Tbe  queMioo  as  to  how  far  the  edt-laym  of  the'  •poDge  body 
correspond  to  the  "  Eenninal  layers  "  usually  recogoinble  m  othn* 
multicellular  anlmala  ia  an  extremely  difficult  one  and  not  yet 

L.. aettlcd.    It  has  until  recently  been  generally  sup- 

darMiiHl  i-iiitheliun  which  covers  the  outer  surlace 
vith  put  of  that  which  line*  the  canal- 
lUe  the  colland  cells  and  the  temaiadcr 
n  liiung  the  canal-tyatem  are  endodennal, 
pi.M  1M,.  »■■■#  HKHAn.iu  <iai  been  frequently  appCcd  to  the  Buddie 
tdalinous  layer.  Recent  embfyological  reteardi,  however,  makes 
It  enremely  doubtful  whether  this  view  is  justiliabk.  and  wliethcr 
indeed  Ihe  jenn.laven  of  typical  Mctaaoa  can  be  identified  al  all 
in  the  PstifKa.  EmbiyalopbJ  research,  moreover,  tends  to  show 
Ihal  the  primitive  gaursl  epithelium  {ol  collared  cells)  it  in  luuit 
ipon^  cnmpleltly  replaced,  except  in  the  Aanllaled  chanibera, 
tiy  an  invaiion  of  the  dermal  epithehum  [composed  of  flat  pavemenr. 

Sexual  reproductioD,  t>y  meant  of  ova  and  BpFrmatoioa,  ii 
probably  univenal  Ihraughaut  the  group.    The  tcgmcnlatioa  ol 

.1..   ^ _i,^^^  ^^  jp  jj^g  frw.twimminz  dliaud  larva  (figs. 

Ihe  form  of  a  hollow  "  amphidutula  "  or  of  a  idid 
la."  Thii  larva  becomes  attached  and.  iy  meant  ol 
a  more  or  lest  complex  metamorphosit,  givet  rise  to  tile  young 
■ponge.  During  the  metamorphotis  the  outer,  ciliated  or  flagdbted 
cells  ol  the  larva  take  up  thor  futilion  in  the  interior  of  tSe  body 
and  give  r'ue  to  the  collared  celft  of  the  adult  i  while  the  inner  cells 
(of  the  parenchymulal  migrate  outt-ards  and  form  the  tuperficial 
—i.kj:..-  ..  .,...  .1,  p^iion  ol  the  totalled  "  ectoderm '■ 
ipieiely  reversed  In  the  adult  at  compared 


Tyfei  0/  5li-Krfiire.— We  may  illuslrate  our  account  of  the 
general  characters  ol  the  group  by  a  brief  description  ol  the 
imy  of  three  widdy  divergent  types,  selected  as  bdng  fairly 
representative  ol  the  entire  group,  viz.  LoKotolaia,  PlaUiia 
and  EiufaHiia. 
TjmtoitinU. — Tbe  gtfiut  txveoSBUmia  Inrfirdes  a  number  of 
ilriiTous  tponges  of  very  simple  tcruclure,  and  rhut  forms  a 

walkd    M    '     '"'  ™r    .  u    «.         ruj.1 


This 
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It  or  omlum  at  the  upper  enmnlty  d  the 
nil  Ii  aliD  pirmdbyniinieniuiiiiullinliaJanl 
,    The  iahilut  para,  (h*  giunl  avity  and 
Ike  caiul-tyueni,  tluinieli  which  ■  lUemii  ol 
iwini  by  ibe  Mlivity  of  Uie  colUred  edit  irtairli 
...  ....  i>hii]e  of  ihc  gaatial  cavity.    Each  coUaital  «ll 

in  oval  nuclealed  body  lurmounttd  by  a  fiimy  pioto- 
ptaaniic  collar,  in  ihe  middle  of  which  the  whip' 

-fc  placed  cliie  logethw,  tide '        '     -    '   ' 

Tupled   only   ty   <ji 

y  0  uigle  layer  si  HaiiciinJ 
tneni-niUsclibin  or  epiderouL  Some  of 
celU,  diKinf^ithnl  aa  ' ■*—  ' 


Fio.  i.—Lnnesa-   a*"!™  o*  "hich 
(iB.o     pnnmndiJij   TheK  ijnculM  an.   ...  , _.   , 

be  uf  thire  foiu^iDcnlal  forma:  triradiatc, 
quadnndiaic  and  monaion.  It  ha>  been  ihown  by  E.  A.  Minchin, 
hDm^vFT,  thai  Ihe  iiindiaie  and  quadriradiate  (ypca  aie  ant  liirplr 
^nculn  but  •piculs-jyaiMM,  each  formed  of  three  or  (oin-  primary 
■piculei,  oriftinalinD  (mm  u  many  noIber^clLa  and  only  iHandarilv 
uiulcd.  [n  fig.  I  only  tritadiaie  .piculn  aie  rTp4»nl«l,  bul 
very  oflen  all  thiw  kinds  are  prejeni  in  th^  ramp  spongr  (cT.  fig-  »4l 

In  a  plane  paralM  to  Ihc  lUrfacn  of  the  ipangc-wall,  and  form  a 
Uad  of  Icmc  icaffolding  upon  which  thr  mft  linnet  are  rappoiird. 


Tlieqi 
but  a 


:o  the  gi 


e  wmplnt  type  oT  eponn  OTBantaiion  known  id  u 
UM  look  upon  the  CHynlhua  ai  irpmenling  a  pn'mar 
dividual  or  "  pcTtoD,"    By  a  ample  proccu  c4  hkiddiOK 


Flc.  l.—Lmcmalt^ia  [aaOiriiu)  t 


;  lupidt  bfc^e  eini^ated  into  ilendcr  cylindrical  tubea  *. 
inch  in  an  utmmcly  f  omplEa  akadner  an]  anattomoae  with 


initnl  totnliCT  by  (hdr  baie^  we  jet  ■  btucM 

pouiblc  lo  rercwnizF  the  componcnl  individual)  (Gf-  >)-    Thii  I 
known  a)  the     Claihrina  "  type  of  ■tiueiure.  awfwe  may  too 

inicrnal.  cavity  IpnudoKajici).  openine  to  the  eilcriot  through  a 


Ik  aynthui. 

y-formation 

t  Lnuaaltwia  wil 

xused  wlicn  m  co 

M  10  d^  wi 

-lytlcm  in  «enm 

nah-<H.--Tht  len 

liidei  aon 

w'of  Ih>/m[^i 

l»  uliceou.  aponiea. 

'lu.t  ailn" 

heCakan 

per»n  "  or  Tndfvid 

a1  i>  n^me 

ted  by  t 

ic  Olynihui  typ 

lo  Ihc  buds.  We  may,  thcrefon.  peihint,  look  upon  Ihe  Bham" 
as  an  individual  or  perwin  of  a  hifhcr  ordrr  Ihan  the  CNynihui 
Like  the  Olynthui  the  tthagon  occun  u  a  iramient  Hate  in  ikc 
dcvdopment  of  certain  ApaiiKH.  but  wc  do  nol  kcaw  any  noa^ 
calcareoua  sponge  which  rcmams  in  such  a  simple  condition  ttirouGh- 
oui  life.  In  /^oitrw  mcnr/^pia,  for  nampTc.  Ihe  cnlirr  wall  d 
Ihe  Hhapm  becomci  Ihrown  into  foldi  (Kr  i)  »  Ihai  a  aywcnrf 

whichlhTwar'r  haVlo'^euoniuuay  loa^lAm  ibechLmUn. 

surface  ol  rhe  tponge.  In  P.  monciopha  ihcy  arr  wide  and  ill 
defined-  In  another  specin,  Piakma  ditopHa,  (hey  bcrome  con- 
•tricted  lo  lorm  perlectly  definite,  narrow  cannli.  by  the  devtitjp- 

ipeninn  of  Ihe  inhalant  canali  now  form  dehnile  d*"n»i  """* 
In  tuch  a  tpon^  as  Ihis  the  folded  chamber-layer  of 


whicli  CI 


i^mal  lame^'''*Ukei  pi 


d  of  collOHJal  ailici 


in  the  lira  place  so 


S.  /~f).  The  arranEement  cf  Ihe  spicules  it  very  iriRular:  ' 
candelabra  alotie  arr  definitely  amn^  (at  the  sirrlace  of  ( 
•PO"8e).  ihe  olher  lorms  are  thickly  icaltcm]  withoiil  any  K 
of  order  throu(houI  the  meiotloea. 

£iirfmi(iii.— The  gpnui  Euipmra,  to  »h«h  belong  all  the  fin 


sd  of  _spiculrt  but  ol  ID  a 


d  hoflof  fibie^    A  liviaf 


»h  ipow  appan 
jp-$hip«d  nuH  aiu 
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A  dark>adound.  imfiiliT  or  lofiKtiaH 
I  1^.  -t,  ...j„  ...J .V a-botlom. 
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luKue  to  tht  n-botloQ' 


^  embryo  (th«  centnl    f,  Rhagon  tUgc,  viewed  t 
■houldbethided).  Itiiu»reol  object,  ib 

A  of  dLialed  '  ing  the  inhaLint  pore 


Fic.  5.— f  AiMmi  wndlgf  Jio. 
Sptcul««.  «-(,  telncU  ot  cilthrops ;  /-*,  ttiadi  or  ti 


1M5  tJmj,t|M<  k  (U./*  VlMl.  KWltH. 


■•,*f>j  v-M^i-  -ponffc),   SketetoiL    Fibre 

If./.  Spongin  fibre:  tft-tJ.SpDiiBDbUfli.    CoJJ.  CaUencyln. 

(intly  bjuie  the  qulky  oTthe  •ponge.    The  dnrnmiin  lib™ 

I  little  thicker,  while  the  iDcthci  betwren  the  fibrei  are  lo  nairow 
D  penail  al  the  kMkint  up  d1  ntci  by  opillity  ittnctioiia 


I.p,  Demul  |ioi 


Id  o&tiHolis  {bath  iponge).     DiagTani 
(,  OkuIi;  r.  Rock  10  vhkh  the  ipoi 
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the  property  uhhi  vhich  Ihe  eoHumic  fihie  of  Ihe  balh  «pon« 
depeada.  In  Lbe  livlnf  ipongc  Ibe  fibm  An  embedded  in  Ihe 
metogloe**  when  they  tniecmed  by  ipecial«1h  known  aiipongo- 
bloKe,  which  an  men  loumJ  thKkly  crintenni  ■round  Ihem 
<A|.  7).  Tbc  caul-iyitnn  {fip.  6.  B)  u  wry  complex  tad  tbowt 
but  linle  iBdiiatioo  of  in  origin  from  ■  EoMed  rhifun.  The  in- 
halant poret  lead  each  into  a  than,  narrow,  inhalant  cAnaU  theaa 
iii^le  In  roomy  aubdemuL  cavitiei  lying  In  the  cctoionw.  and  from 
the«  In  turn  the  main  inhalant  cinali  coine  ofl.   The  biler  divide 

deeper  poiTi  of  ttw 

aponve    amongn     the    fliE^llaied 

chamberit  lo  each  of  which  a  Hnall 

number  of  alender    canalkuli  aie 

ily  fiven  oB  i*f.  o).    The 

'callared'"nll^*arT  tmalfand 


.   ^6^  9),     TtB^opwi^.^   or 

corretpond  to  (he  proftopylei  oL  an 
Oiynthui,  irhilt  the  lin^^  eihalint 

^■kn'd  Wlbdn  £B«dmua!}  gplher   lO   form    larver  and   laq^ 

FlO.     9— E«PMIW     ojjii,-.  canal.  wbicbBoally  tad  the  Bream 

luJu  (balh  iponge).     Part  of  <«  "ter  "  the  "ou  on  ihc  auilice 

.; — 1.    ^^    :_    -L— ,„  of  the  lpon«  (fig-  S).    The  vanoui 


n  if  6.  more  highly 


■tai. — Amonni  the  aimpleT  o 


a  apongeft. 


all,  the  lac-duped  Oiynthui.  and  alio 
in  Lla  ilmpler  Syconoia  and  Leifconoid 
derivative)  (docribed  later  on),  which 
may  be  regarded  either  aa  individuafft  of 
a  higher  onler  or  aa  eoloniea  of  Olynthut 
peraons  grouped  around  a  central  indi- 
vidual wboae  larn  gaatral  caviiv  opena 
to  the  exterior  through  the  lingle  oKu- 

however,  the  proceit  nE  enlony  fornuiion 
becomea  very  irregular  and  may  give  riK 

thne  ordtti;  (i)  Ih. 


gars  (colon^) 


H  primitive  Oiynthui 
™„.«l  W  the  individual 

lylld?  Uuconoid  penona 
ir  manner.  It  ia.  ho^-ever. 
i1  how  far  the  flagellated 

logicatly  equivalent 

indtv^uX^lahigh 

A<  a  general  rule  the 
nofi-cakareoui  ipongei 


•  1*1.  ta^a.«.w.  •«.»«.    ofdiaturl 


li-ffi* 


lUy  defi- 
qui«jely 


1 1).  Amongai  the  Ken- 
acuneuHia,  wluch  arc  eaaentially  ■ 
deep-water  group,  many  very  heaut^ 

lo-callcd     Venui'a     flower    Baalut 
(EufilKUlla,  dx.  II). 
Flabelblc{orfan-iharcd)andcup- 

Knera.  auch  ai  Poltritn  (the  ureal 
tptune'a  cup  rponge)  and  Rvniera 
Uib^iimna.  In  Pkyiloipanzia  the  j 
flabdiate  and  cup-ihaped  loimi  pan  j 


Chali'io  «> 

number  t^ihallow-w'i 

and  either  forrn  crutt 
Ihkkneuontheiurlaci 
lea-weed ,  or  large  and  n 
gale)  which  may  liie  I 
able  height  above  the 
In  the  boring  ipon 
Clianidae]  the  iponge 
elaborate  .ynem  ni  c 

liUuln'lheihelUol' 


(hallow  ' 
y  far  Ihe  gieatet 


I  of  varying 
ofr«kian3 

fa    (Family   to    ■■  Sui™  -    ||4r>m.   ijl . 

(cavalei  foe  Fic.  ll.^E^filtcUUa  ml 
nitmi.  The  Baaket":  h  Heuctine 
alata  be^na  ftwm-Y  j  i  ^  >  i  j  - 


life  in  tin  ««y,  but  WBn  oulffnvt  tbe  houiinf  rt 
whHC  ihcCI  then  Krvea  merely  u  ft  bue  of  at 
lane  iDdependenl  iponu^calDny. 

One  ol  Uw  moM  UiXnt  featiim  <A  \n 
-•■■-'-  --  -Jteo  veiy  brinianL    Ydlo-,  ml 
a  ud  blue  are  ill  mel  wiih,  in  i 


SPONGES 

of  it!  hnt.     Olynihi 


■£jil'  "i    ™v    to'  A.S°"tC  " 
.rraneenienl  of  the  wild  out-  ^,j;;,i„, 

B'O""*  In™  deiniK  AihIIiUl 

pinrnl  ■■  before  by  numrrout  prmapylB  Ihrauf h  viAch  the  v 


cuJum,  coriespDjhliiig  to  ibe  0 


the    diffenm    fmni    I -    -    -- 

the      most      hiiKly-orianiied  ilio-in;, 
flpanECt;   vie    dermal     pcrefi  middle  one  cut  open. 
inhnOint      oinalt.      B»p!ll.Ied  jtj*.    Flapfl.ted  chamber. 
chiiBben.  eibilapl  niul  and  ix.iip.  Iti     eihalant     openin 

and  ill  alliea  (i.i.   UU,  Bi.   15)  pm.    PrMDpvle. 

the     thin     dcrmaj     membrane  j.^^^   Cenlril  IlMMl  eaviiy. 

of   Sycon   »  ccuiventd   into   a  ,j^       InlulanI  canal. 


I     special     cortical     inhalant 
nguUh  bctvcvn  an  nloiome 


J,   Sub^aslTnl      nEitla]      irirs- 


Tii*«    i.wri"iH     wjijvh  the  cni^  of  (be  cfaambei 

id  a  chaanouTne  in  which  ehamben  are  prese-ii. 

Kbat  probably  been  anived  at   by  a  kind  of  [< 
!  cboanoioine,   for   we    find    the  chamben  anan 


:iet,  such  aa  Lntciiia  tonarxwa  (fig.  16).  A 
ndilion  may  be  arrived  at  by  branchina:  ol 
chamben,  at  in  HtUrnptfma  (Gi,  17J.  The 
ay  %nax  reduction  io  the  tiie  of  the  chamben, 
Invat  iphetical,  and  by  lunher  folding  ol  the 

flicated  inb^nl  ud  eahalant  caiult.    Fa^h 


7J0  SPONGES 

ctumber  fdll  hai  aevcnl  pmopyln.  thniqh  wklch  It  ikrvfi        SmKing  ftom  th 

.  openi.  inio  »  rtlativcLy  laree  tilia]anl  canal  by  a  wills  apopyle.      '-  -■--'— 

Cakawa-     [t  u  wmclimcs  known  ii  the  Lcucon  type  and  IH  «ccn 
In  nmt  tptoa  of  the  jceniu  louanjro,  u  well  u  u  niuiy  olheu- 


EvJialant  canals  {E)  into  whkli  the  chambers  open. 
Il  H  aloiost  identical  with  one  of  the  lypes  cDminoniy  found  in 
Bon-cakareoua  tpooEes  (e.e-  Plakina,  Jig.  4J,  but  has  of  UHine  been 
evolved  indcpendenlly.   The  various  typei  ol  canal-iyucm  met  with 


(JUMNIjultl 


Ltly  reduced  tubar  (kcEeioJ 


ln< 


d  thedc 


a  type  of 


.calcai 


tystem  from  Ihe  Kvcalltd  Rhagoo  lorm.  We  an.  howevei,  hardlv 
re^rd  the  Rhagon  ai  repiCMnlinE  a  rundamenla]  type  of  canal- 
IJ'alcm  common  to  all  the  NoO'Calcarea^  for  in  feome  of  the  Myno- 
apoaBida»  which  aiE  the  jnon  primitive  of  all.  and  atain  in  the 
iHcKactinellida,  we  find  a  type  characteriied  by  the  pieaence  of 
ttongated  saC'Bhaped  ftagpllaied  chamben  resembling  thaw  ol  the 
Svcon  type  amonast  the  Cakcarea,  and  these  chambeis  are  arransed 
nriiahy  around  the  eahalanl  canaU  (//oluiina,  KemciincUidal. 
The  fini  iTCDgnizable  sta^  in  Ihe  evolution  of  the  canal-tyiiem  of 


nd^Ily 

armind  a  cenlnil  catlrgi  cavity  a 

d   havini 

h''t^ 

™iy7e™r^^ 

over  by  a  dmntl  n 
d  in  tlie  youne  fo. 

y^p:;cts; 

r3 

ivcd  t^  Aanenlnt  i 

jr  into  a  broad 

and  bv 

the  SB 

chaffiben.  accompanied  by  ■  m 

toaciinetlSd 


Lanuiindia  ^^.    O.S..  Vertical  lecl: 

Hpccimen  (spicule  omitted). 
i1  memhnne.  r.m,  CaiDal  sn 

■       ■        ■     ■        ■-     G.C,  Gaslral  ca 


j>.  Subdermaltrabeci 
.(.     Flagellalrd  chaml 


Myvtflponnda  have  retained  the  lar^ 

ain  fomu  (Hatimra,  B^fifuj.  but  han 
t  In  Ibe  more  advanced  nKmben  of  the 


;n]up  (Qicoreira).  The  Heactioellida  have  [Rained  the  Uije 
^iie  and  radial  anaiKeinenl  of  die  flagellaud  chanben  throughout 
their  entire  teries.  The  chamber  tayer.  howc%-cr.  lends  lo  beconke 
more  0[  lets  folded  (Bg.  19).  and  alwaya  lies  between  two  layen  si 


Fio.  19. — Section  of  the  Body-w 

irr,  Eihahint  canals.  if  Jr.  Suhiastral  trabecul 

irf.fr,  Subdermal  irabecuisr  layer.    C.C.  Caunl  cavity. 
fix.    FlaicUaud  chambers. 


,    FJafcUaud  Cham 
"  T  ™  I 


imrular  sfiacta.  The  Tetiaaonida  appear  to  have  sufFercd  red ucti 
in  the  siae  o(  the  aagcllaled  chambers  at  a  very  early  dale,  and 
is  of  ihis  iriKip  especially  thai  the  Rhafon  type  ii  charscietit 
{t^  riainw,  tf.  4).    Tbe  EiiceiUDSa  cahibil  a  bioiliful  sen 


bciiiininf with tannU/Ji>fara«)h»iiic lam ac-duprdcluinben    Tothui 
like  ihoH  ol  HuutinelGdi  ind  CDdui^  wiih  [armi  {SpBufitdia.    < 
EMipompa^  in.  6^  S,  9)  havmK  inull  iphcricKl  chambm. 
Alonf  All  IMT  linc«  ol  dtmxM  it  b  pTobable  Ihat  Jolding  c 


^uigku! 


fhli  igldini  i>  very  claJr  mn  In  ihe  Ht 
(ornu  u  ihcvelU  (Myxotpon^da)  mnd 
By  Ihit  procen  jnlulant  aad  tj^aJaat  < 
[urmcd.  and  then  Ihe  endt  of  Ibe  inhalut ; 
b»n  cloaed  in  by  devdc 


il-i«fm.  have 
|.    In  the  DUJarily  ol  can 


Fio.  * 


'oune  ipKimcn  of  5Wfc«o  Mriiwii  (Satlai).   Vtitlnl 
(h  iFk  oiculuni  (•).  ihoxng  the  ctwaoDioina  lold«l 

"wctlJ^linEdtnlu^t 


Eufiimria)  the  (aMini  hat  b«anii 

iRofniuble  aiiuch.  andlhcDriEJi.  _ _.      _ 

and  nKalant  cauli  ii  completely  disguised.    Ii.  ..  _ 

principal  fxhalaat  canalj  may  be  aurrounded  by  a  layer  of  liuue 
ol  conudtrabie  thickam  bi  which  there  are  no  Aagellaied  chambera 

be  tandwicbed  ia  between  vctQaoine  on  the  oulkide  and  codoKine 

The   maniKf  IP   vbich   Ihc   flapcllated  chambeia  communicatt 
with  ibcir  mpcctive  brandia  o(  On  inhalant  and  cdialani  canal. 


Fic.   : 


— Tranji 


«  followInE 

lAiD^Euiahcd 


aphodal  Bagellated  cbambov. 

•yneni  varia  coiuideraWy  in  different  ft. 

types  are  recci|Biiable.  Ihoogh  by  no  nsn>  (blrplv  dinm^i 
Icom  one  another.  In  the  nwre  primitive  forau  [e.i.  Heiac»iic1<iu< 
AplyiiUidae,  Spetitclildae)  each  chamber  ia  provided  ailh  levtra 
PiDio^lea  and  iniivea  in  water  aupply  direct  trwn  relatively 
large  inhalant  canals  or  even  lacunae.  ditchaTilng  it  again  thnnifh 
a  wide  nxiiith  (apopylel  into  ■  relatively  hrge  eihalani  canal  oi 
lacuna  which  alao  recavei  water  directly  liom  «ht(  chamben 


711 

«  (fif.  ^,f)tttt  name  "eitrypyloiii"  hat  been  Kivcn.ai>d 
ludeinilcaiH  where  there  ib  only  a  Binfle  piOHpyle.  and 


ial^t^uluMa'^H;   peciili^ 
aiiiR  'Th'-'-  ' -"'"■ 


SSi^ilTii 


With  the  EiDWIh  d(  111 

inhalant  caiial4y*tcin. 
bfaae,  the  Jtrmal  memh 
are  imafly  arruged  in  Droupi, 
Beneath  the  iroupa  oT  poiB 


ins  dlplodal  type  o€  canal.syalem. 


ETced  by  the  iohalaul 


ZT^' 


r^Kli'k' 


id  directly  into  Uie  aubdcinul 
'^'SiiB^'ying'  irthJ  cmel  I 

""'^i^ 

11 


^h'hi^f 


IjjrjB  openi^ngi^iut  lilted  on  the  pic.  ij.— Section  Ihtonrt  the 
iponie,  often  on  jpedal  tlcva-  BniJ^(*C;J^.i»<°joifer(5ollaa). 
tiont  DKa«Diiallv  they  are  riiowioe  ■  port-sirvc  and  under- 
replaced  by  .leve-lilie  OKuUr  lyi„j  ^„  „,  the  coilejL  The 
'™Je.S-  C™*>a  pemnnoJii),  a  tlioo,  tommunicalei  below  wilh 
lervej  to  prevent  lorelBn  bodiej   ih^bVlant  canJi  onBinale.   The 


jmruT  body  rrf  Che  aj 


a:  thui  th^  arc  Icept  Ir. 


^IrE'cholttd'^'^ 
nitui,allstlcac<l 


urface.  the  chief  of  wl 


fibre*,  and  (lie  aupply  of  water  thut  Te«ib*e 
of  IMruHolia  w«  Sitd  the  lurface  c(  the  q 
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SPONGES 

d  bcuinf  I  quulnndBte  iplcufs.    Tbete  m 


Ic  ihe  taol  n 


conspkUDui  pR>JecIiaT»  of  two  kimti.  lunK  coniul  and  beuinf  i  quulrindBte  ijiicultt.  Tliac  nuy  be  hiIiu].  >■  wMch  ci 
each  a  iinfllc  vcnl  othtn  irjncated  at  the  tap  ind  baring  Ibe  on]  ny«  arv  tfinvd  towardi  Ibe  oaculum  wbiFe  ihe  ■— -^ 
inhalant  porci-  dinxlea  downward*,    If  ibere  ia  an  apical  ray  it  pn 

StiJrIiM.— The  onginal  anceilia]  form  (PreUlynlliiu)  [iDin  which    fUial  i:aviiy,    Tbe  walli  of  the  ladial  chambcn  ice 

-"  -'^-  Porifera  ail  juppoped  lo  be  dcKended.  probably  onnHl  I  j ■- ' —  "  -'"' '-'   '-   -  '   '--'— 

.,  r-  -■*'  •I'clclon  at  all,  and  thii condition  hai  been  lelained 
in  the  cutting  Myhoapongitb,  although  Iheac  ap 
made  coaaiderable  progreia  in  the  evoluilnA  at  i 
ayttcni.    There  af^ean  to  be  lii 


Flo.  14.— Spicula  of  Calcaieo 


l^oilra 


'  or  anEle.  the  pifrrd  rsyi  bdnj 
"tBtaT";  (])  Irrefiilar  (fij.  i(.  i 
to  nrither  of  the  aberve  types     Jt  has  been 
veiY  ahant  diatinciion  between  "  cqui-angtil 

from  the  paired  apBlei],  but  it  tiuy  be  doul 
diuinction  haa  any  treat  value-  The  quad 
/,  k,  m)'  la  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  "  aj 
ray  to  the  Ihne  *'  facia]  "  laya  of  the  triixidia 
plant  at  righl  aislea  to  (hat  of  the  facial  i 
ipiculea  (fig.  1*.  £  i.  q.  r.  j)  are  simighl  or 
cnda  art  luuUy  toon  or  leu  ihaiply  dilTereniiai 
fa  a]]  Iheie  tpiciilea  Ihe  Form  and  arrangement 
deariy  correlated  with  ihcir  potiiionin  the  tpo 
that  Itiey  are  ipccially  adapted  for  the  work  wl 

The  amngement  ot  (be  tnculea  ii 
Uiia  hai  been  dealt  with  above,  *r 
the  Calcarea  Helerocoda.    In  thi< 


diitingulihid:  (i) 
MpntTrpnTthe  le^ 

r  triiadiatei  and 
he  oral  ravft  dilTcri 
ed  whether  auch  a 
radiate  (fig.  a*,  t, 


IP  the  ikdclan  eihibitt  an 
in  that  of  the  canal-ayatem. 


We  nuy  lake  at  a  convenient  xaiting.ooini  the  genua  Syirai. 
a  typical  Syconoid  form,  with  the  Aaicllated  chamberm  radiating 


it  almoat  invariably  aaHclated  with  the  Syconoid  type  of  caiu[. 

S:eni.    In  Ibe  geiiDi  S)ce»  kidf  we  Sod  the  diital  oitdi  <t  i\* 
mben  qmially  pnlerled  by  tutU  <i  monaion  ipiculci  (hg.  14I, 

•bout  Iqr  the  develoinDciit  of  ■  dermal  conei.  in  which  a  iftrul 
dcmH]  ikdeton  ia  devdnpod.  Thia  ia  well  aeen  in  (he  gervt  LV 
{fit  is).  AJterthiathealielelonoCthechamlierlaycrin  iheipmp- 
win  ti^na  to  undetgo  modificatiDna,  lonie  of  which  are  obviou^r 
correiatod  witb  cbe  gradual  change  of  the  canal.tyKem  (rom  ifir 
&«Hioid  to  the  LeucDQcdd  condition  {cF.  AgL  16  and  17).    FiiuUy 

chymal  "  akdctDn  of  acatiernl  ractiate  apkulct  in  the  chamtier 
layv.  The  ikelctoo  of  the  chamber  layer,  no  matter  «-hat  the  t>pt 
of^canal.ayvtem,  may  be  aupplenientca  by  large  lubdennal  ugitial 
■  ■     nal  ouidritadiatti  (fig.    17I       ' 

npSonKKlael.     Very  generally  a  apecial  " 
loped  in  the  form  of^a  Fringe  0)  long  monau 

arartfy  fibrouiikelcton,  in  whiththe 

" '  ---idiatea  ihaped  like  tuning- 

main  ikt^ofl  ia  fomwd  « 


Hcal  rwt  projet 


<  (Helei^iMtii 


.  by  inicrwiing  lilica 

Coogre 


'.     Tbeie  bodka  bmiM  tlomlj  puked  tcvRber  o 
"-"'■''-  — '"  'Wi  poup  Ihe  ilteleton  i*  compoted  of  apicv 


il"  cf  tbe  iplcule.    Ahlwi^^  » 


n  ejchibitiiH  n 
- —  tbcKqil 

a  Intcnntini  u 

o,  ihm,  four  or  Ave  of  thw  i 
LivHH  pmtDct,  trrract,  tnac.  _ 
ttt  nuy  be  further  rubdivided  ac 


■  ^.  lA,  ().    According  M  one. 
tine*  Bit  ■uppraeed  we  d«biguiih 


'^T     It 


ny>  u  copipaied  wiih  tb 
of  thefn  TT«an  rpecal 
ia  the  cfiwincatioii  of  tb 


:t  type  of  SjAcuit,  (oimd  ir 


#^ 


Fic.  jS.— Dcrivativo  of  the  Heuci  type  of  BpKtile.  (ound  in 

a,  Unciiarii;  b,  CUvulai'f,  Scopgli. 
mmphidiic.  A  bcvaater  {xroaette)  i*  a  perfectly  lyminetrical 
hcjnct  wh«e  ulinei  branch  out  into  lecondary  nr  lermiiul  nyt, 
ina  ataT-IIVE  manner  (Gg^^OjO-  Varioutub-IypHKreditfinfuiiKed 
Bceordin^  to  (he  character  of  the  rayt  [fiaritotu.  piitmamt,  ^,), 
An  amphidiic  (li^,  77,  J]  ii  a  diact  spicule  con^ning  of  two  oppofite 
raya  each  of  whidi  (enoinatea  in  a  diik-Jike  or  tpnerical  expaiuin 
euiTDundal  by  marElnai  teeth. 

cain  ue  apiiulM  all  remain  dinnnected  fma  me 


meni  wu  tor  ■  loaE  (ime  rpgaided  a*  indicaiLnf  a  pnrnaiy  lub 
diviiipn  of  the  Heucciacllida  into  Lyuacina  and  J^ictyonina 
but  {hit  aubdiviiion  hai  now  been  abai^oned.  The  terni  pruibdi 
ia  applied  10  Huculea  which  project  freely  from  the  inrfve  of  th 
aponset  and  tneie  are  lurtivT  dittin^bhed  aa  baialia^  pinraii 
and  mdffi'irafja.accordinE  totlieirpoiiiiDnattbebateDf  iheBponp 
on  the  iida.  «  round  the  marrn  of  the  OKulum.  The  haiaU 
frMuemly  lorm  a  root-tult  lor  attachini  (he  tponie  to  the  tut 
•tratum   (JtyaiMfma.  Enfkilillt)  and  commonly  have  anchoi 

known  "Ebu-rope"  of  Hy^onema.  la  the  remarluble  lenu. 
^murAgpIii  we  Gnd  a  tingle  gigantic  diaa  ipicule.  which  n--iy  attain 
■  length  of  two  or  ihire  fm  and  tbe  (hicltneta  of  a  lead  pencil. 
tranJudnf  the  body  cf  tbo  ipange  like  a  ikewer  from  above  do>i-n- 
waidi.  Anarial  (lermal  ikeleton  !•  usualty  lornied  by  a  number 
of  IpiculH  ifiUinEuijhed  b>  itrwulia,  and  a  (ailFal  akckrlon  may  be 
limHally  fonned  by  (peiial  (Ulralii  luiTDunding  tbe  central  gasial 
cavity.  Between  (he  dermal  and  laxnl  akelRoni  another  aet  of 
apicuLe*.  kODWn  a«  pimckynHta,  form  the  most  important  ivrt  ol 
ine  akcEetonj  nipponini  the  chamber-layer  and  Hjacent  liuuet. 
Tike  diMinction  into*  large  metacUfa  and.  amall  mkrtttJerea  ii 
perhape  leit  well  marked  in  thii  group  than  in  the  Tetiaionida, 

TWnunida.— Hon,  again,  tbe  i^culei  are  coninaKd  ol  colkiidil' 
siika  depoaited  around  orgamc  axial  threnda.  Tlie  etarting'point 
in  the  evc^ution  ol  the  very  compleK  aenea  of  tetnuonid  ap«culet 
ia  (he  primitive  tetrad  or  calthropa.  eharacterittle  ol  the  nwat 
primitin  memben  of  the  gnup  (e.g.  Plakina).  Tbii  fundamental 
Kionnd-loRii  Ifa,  36.  i>  eenlna  of  hat  faya  st  aciinea  of  equal 
bugth,  which  all  meet  one  anMher  at  eipnl  angin  in  tbe  centie 
of  the-  ipicule,  while  (hrir  apkea  would  occu^  (he  tour  anglea  of 
H  regular  pynmid  whoae  aidra  an  four  aqudateni  trianglea.  It 
i*  (hu>  both  UlnxKtid  (wiih  lour  am)  and  klrttHmUU  (with  bur 
layi).     la  Plakait  the  apiculet  are  all  ol  about  the  nnie  tin. 


find  lonie  oT  the  ickolea  "■^'C^  to  form  metaicWei  and  othen 
reduced  to  fora  mmoachrea.    The  megaiclcrea  play  the  principal 
part  in  bdMbic  Dp  tbe  ikeletDa  while  ibe  miccoxlcrea  an  uiuaUy 
Bcattend  throvgb  the  Bkcaogloea. 
THantSoUt  >/  Vi^ubrti.— Whea  tbne  nvi  (ctadi)  of  (he 

^cdle  la  termed'a  triane.    The  timjdnt  form  is  the 
;fil.  39.  1),  ititli  (hnc  ibott  timple  dadi  and  an  elan- 


islTyloIe,  19,  Trichodragma. 

aenei.  oaom.iv    19.  Cladotlrongyle.  30,  SigmaU. 

monaicon.  N,  Rhabdocregiid  31.  Itochela. 

a,  Tetracrepid  deftma.         (monocn^idj  32,  Aniiochela. 

10.  Primitivt  diact.  dsma.  33.  Diancinrao. 


II,  Style. 
IS.  TykMvla. 

--    '-intiioCykiatyle. 
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gated  ihafi,  the  anglei  all  lefnainlBE  Bpp«i>lnia(ely  equal.  M 
(he  inglK  between  the  dadi  and  •bit  ueone  aparsHnately 
li^  angle]  we  have  an  orllmlrianH.    If  the  eladi  pout  lorwatd. 


l^w'Z^l  "t£"rt^il?h;«'an  '^aaoittm  (H-'  »9.  >  U  "~ 
dadi  branch  each  into  two  -m*  have  ■  iklMnaau  Qig.  >«.  J). 
II  (he  dadi  an  eicpaniled  bteially  and  fued  togrtber  (o  fom  a 
pta(t.  while  the  atidt  i>  reduced,  we  have  •  dufamatw  (fig.  19.  4). 
The  dadi  may  be  nduced  in  Bie  cr  even  luptiteaaed  (fig.  39,  7,  S). 

leanw  only  tbe  alaf(,  which  mnr  ' ' —     —  —    — ' 

(BMH)  or  thorp  at  the  a^t  and 

The  epleBlo  baa  now  '• 

with  B  ^la  aiii)  and  1 
thiaccmcnioB  nay  alao 
The  Mr«rtf<ddaaH  (fig. 


VexsinM  Striii  ef  ifiiOKli™.— We  I 

litiiHi.  how  a  dlactbielM  apicule  may  m 
to  tava  of  tbe  utnct  (fig.  S).    At  ant  ll 


tbe  baae-^i^Ut). 


72+ 

■n  diitioctly 


SPONGES 


d  by  the 

ia);DyttnlK!iti 

■  niuiiAjujniu  uuL  uidctifwlid  condi . 

Niiih  ihc  organic  unlR  ol  iIk  (picule  id  tbc  middl*  (fig;  19,  11). 
By  rounding  off  or  bolh  eoda  thu  fonn  paua  into  tM  UnmaMe 
{&%.  39.  1 7).  1b«n  if  botb  cnda  btame  cnuried  into  hisobt  it  it  wd 
to  be  lyiolt  (fig-  39,  IS)'  If  one  nd  only  it  nnuided  off,  which 
ftppuenlly  uiuiUy  tak«  plue  by  Hpfnwoa  of  one  ray,  *hik 
the  oLhcr  Rnuini  iharp,  the  uinile  ii  tenncd  jfWM  (fig.  n.  o)- 
It  it  DOW  monacliMlliifai  wdTu  nunnMid.  iflhe  blunt  end  of 
Hie  Myie  eolarni  to  fom  ■  knob  we  have  the  t^ituMf  (Ab.  >9.  Ij)- 
^fOMlaHHta  (fif,  19,  |6),  aatalieityla  and  otaitllMylettyies  Cne- 
»,  14)  aA  formed  Iw  the  devdopment  of  tfiaia  on  the  lurfacc  of 
the  ipLCiile.  The  deveiopmcnt  of  larje  recuned  spine*  at  the 
apex  of  a  tylonyle  givce  111  the  doActylau  or  napne]  ipicuLc  {fig,  39, 
Is),  which  dnutatet  an  anatriaene.  By  enurgcment  of  [he  ipiny 
uie  of  an  acaathotybitvle  and  nippndlaa  of  the  ehaft  we  get 
fonni  which  Boiuble  asnoe  micioicIeKi  and  may  be  called 
fieitJasttrt  (fig.  39,  14a.  I4A},  Pacudaateia  aiay  al»  be  developed 
IV  thortening  up  of  acaDihouatn,  accompanied  by  ealarscmeni 
of  the  iplnei  (e.g.  Sfax^iruit,  lig.  19.  1611).  The  nufyb  appGiri 
ID  havelieen  loiTaed^by  eidargemmt  of  the  outer  end  dm  radially 
placed  oxeale  at  the  nrface  of  the  aponge.  By  nmidution  ol 
both  endi  of  a  dlaclinal  iDFEaKlere  we  get  Ibe  moitocrtpid  inma 
tfif.  39,  10),  chancterisllc  of  certain  Lilhinidt  and  doKly  liiru. 
uiing  Iht  letraorpid  dcemiu  By  lamiAcBtion  of  one  end  of  a 
Bining^at«  spicule  we  may  get  a  duprfrongyfr  (fig.  39.  19). 

Diaclinal  &rUi  af  tficrMCftrs.— The  •tarting'point  of  thii 
•eriei  ie  Ihe  primitive  angulate,  dianlnal  onale  (lie.  39,  10).  Thit 
hu  gix-en  rf  fie  to  long  hair-like  Fonna  or  rkopkiJa  tng-  »,  36).  abort 
'  lir^llR  tonni  auscialcd   Id  biindlei  and  called  IxcWr 


Spheraner. 

..'  SanidaHer. 

t:^^p^ 

tJfSM,., 

f 

Heiatlei  (''rincne). 

j.  Endrfachda 

ihowing 

be 

leetb. 

deri»d  Ihe  <f». 
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39,^  3J) 

■hiped  like  pocket-lrnrve 

with 

rrd.  ar 

tkilu 

(fig^^W'l,  i 

which  ea 

ThMT     C 

h  end  braDchea  into  a  number  of  aharply 
elu  are   cbaracterisii:   ol    <he   lamil.^ 

1  groat 

varialione  in  detail,  whU 

eacf, 

■unt  in  the  .pedefi  in  » 

ichit 

.rant  ar<  Iho.  of  Md«u 

t*™ 

lenSer 


[  of  MwrneUns- — For  Ihe  begri 

^39.  36),  with  iharp  rayt  ai 
opmcnt  of  a  dislinct  een 
^  ofl  gives  u»  Ihe  iphtrajttr    (fig,  39. 
i^  t,  i),  chaiacteiJnic  ol  ibr  family 


. __  __„_  ,_,_ e  filled  tojKtber  aWe  1^ 

tide  10  form  a  idid  bill.   In  the  itvniur  (fig.  if.  14)  the  cenlium 
appeara  to  bnve  becofpe  elongated  and  twiKed  into  a  tptral.    The 


HI^^AlA 


inched  (fij.  J9,  J?l.      _ 
minOu  falninid*.— Tlv  dhhi  prin 
temenl  in  thB  gnup  waa jmbably  ve 
HiU  find  ia  Plalaiu  or  Otrtiltfai,  b 


dennal  ^)kiilei»  tfae  tlceletoa  cofHittinc  eda- 
.ted  tetjactt  iirHiiltrly  tcallered  ihnnih  ibi 
ncaoakwa  between  the  chvnben.  We  may  call  Ihia  the  icaiiirrt 
or  diltuw  lyi*  of  ikeleton.  Wlh  the  dcvriopmcH  oC  an  ecuHnE 
— whether  ll-id  dermal  membninc  or  thick  conea — a  apttaal  denuJ 
SimiFtimee  Ihia  coniiiu  of  tnaall  apccially  dilfa- 


FlOL  ]!.— Scclion  of  a  ; 


liiiated  by  the  developmeni  of  the  t 
piculft  art  commonly  extended  la  01 
irm  a  very  efficient  dermal  tkelelon, 

ladi  commonly  project  b^-on  ~ 
more  or  leu  tIfong1vh»pi( 


ig  Stclleiiid  Sponge,  ibnwing  radial 


.    The  cladi  of  ihca 


ducrd  in 


Lfonglvhu 


mjlly  b 


,  of  <l 


Ihe  pnncipal  part  ol 

ihii  a>  the  Tidiate  type  ol 
majority  of  Teliaionida  it 


bund  let,  ofren  auociated  nil 

bundles  ol  spicules,  now  forai 

and  inatmuch  as  they  ndian 

he  fipoi^c  we  disIinguiA 

he  tkclet '  •■■ 


SielleilHlae,  (orexainpleffi|r,3i).  we  have  a  typical  radiated 
' '  '  a  large  number  of  the  spiculea  retain  the  primiiive  leiiac 

—   ... — V r — A  .j.i  — -„„   ^ilp  i„  r«l*y«  Ih 

It  only  moiHaonid  qicule 


■J  Form,  Ihouph  associated  1 
on  is  Bnangetf  In  a  bmilar  m: 


(Mm  HlKhb  IK)  Dn^.     a.-B,  C  boB  LttUBUi'i  Tivin  ••  !•■ 

Fig.  33,— Evolution  ol  the  Pseudocecmtoae  Retiailali 
Sketeton,  a>  leen  in  A.  Xniem;  B,  J^HijcUna;  C. 
O,  ,Spi»iaUii  filu^aro. 

..   r_,_ .,_..  ,^^_  Spongio;  *•!■•  Primary  fibits;  tj.,  1 
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dslclaii  which  chineMriiet  the  miierlly  el  thr  aD-aVlFd  Mdiiu- 
ontKidi.  Th<i  b  derived  Imm  Ihe  formct  by  Ihe  ntabliiliinml 
'    lecofldary  tpkule-bund^  cooncctinf  the  pnmjiry  or  ndiaL 

-"— "— .  and  lbs  tnniilion  ii  ibmIIv  iccompjnicd  by  Ion 

I  and  by  the  dcvelapment  of  ■  muuve 


ndk»  (o«thcr.  and  the 
Ihe  dadi  of  ih«  iriiem 


Fio.  jj.— Dendritic.  Euctratcne  Slidcton  of  DmiriUi 

etiida.  derived  rmn   (he  Tetilli 
■      ■  univtTwr,  and  m  >!. 

1  inta  the  ikc 
rfopment  ol  a  '"Homy"  cenwnimg  niM»rial  li 
es  the  ipicu1c4  loccthcr  in  the  fibm,    j 


X  ol  ikelelon 


.mJrz  'i3^!'i 
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t  fn^  ^m 


be  Ckpaiukd  to  faim  a  hdrny  tuul  nuticle 

anient  the  dermal  membrane  and  cause  1 

{AplysiUa.  DtvdrOlai,  but  In  VaoJaMUu  Kcofidary  amnecliiit 
nbrc*  are  etiabliihcd  (in  relation,  doubtleu,  to  the  iacrea»  in  slee 
and  mauive  form  of  the  tponce),  and  the  thefetad  ihua  dmulalei 
Ihe  p*eudoeeraio4e  reticulnte  type  of  Ihe  SifmalomonaiiDnrMida. 
lo  Dnrvindlii  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  dendritic  ikelHiw.  holated 
"  apiculH  "  of  ipon^in  icattcred  irregularly  thnu^h  Ihe  nmMfaea^ 
The  pmence  of^thw  fpiculef,  which  are  aomeliinei.  though  by  no 
meani  always,  heuctineiiid  in  form,  hu  tiven  rbe  to  rmrdt  spccii' 


d  tiven  ri 
of  the  A 


ponioni  of  tbenneial  ilreleton 
spongoblaitf.  The  ^uB  Jtfrnfo 
to  the  SponieKidae.  in  whkh  (he 


y  itfoi^ty  nv 


luHvdy  oC  land   (u- 
itlihaamiKof  and 


Aply^idae  to  tl 

about  their  orinin. 

Tgaro  tnem  limply  ai  detached 

accreted  by  iiolalcd  ffoupa  of 

reticulaliHi  oC  the  h«ny  dcefetoK 
■  ;-  _!...■.  .1 ■ „pjp 

:1c  toielbcr  by  a  miniDium  of 


1.  liE'  3''  AT,  the  iponpn  cemeri  cradual 
pmponion  to  the  spicuica  unril  m  many  Chalininae 
and  Dtsma^idrftidte  tl>e  africules  become  comptei 
in  it.  and  the  Hbm  may  be  formed  chiefly  of  wor 
a  core  of  (luculn.     The  complete  cndwire  of  I 

arrest  of  development.  Finally,  in  Eome  ChaZininHe  1 
Deimaiidomidar  (he  apiculei  cntbely  disappear  (ro 
of  the  fibre,  and  11 II  tile  >ame  time  they  happen  to  I 
the  intervening  mnoiltjea  we  get  >  sketeton  compo —  _. 

may  be  applied.     Id  the  sub-family  Ectytninae  the  akeTel 
comes  modihed  in  an  inierening  manner  by  the  developr 

whole  base*  are  cemented  on  to  Che  fibre  by  sponnn  wh 
apicea  proiert  into  the  aurroundinE  soft  tissues.    These  d4 


he  Spongiidae  U-i.  Euiponpa},  but  e 

loocnesB  ol  the  qghen.  and  the  rel 

pilbelium  and  the  e^ndium  com 

practically  the  whole  of  the  primili 
Homocoela.  but  In  all  hijzber  ly^ 
defined  "  AaK^Salcd  chambcra."  / 
'^  regarded  primarily  aa  an 


It  [or 


>  b  developed  in  the 
je  Ceodiidae  Ifig.  13) 


■eked  « 


r  forms  then  is  a  dense  layer  of  f 

ks  at  (he  turface  of  the  sponge,  wnov  proiecEing 

efficient  protection,     [n  the  reticulate  lormi  the  ei 

of  sliRhily  different  structure  from  Ihe  "  main  '■  si 

I  a  special  and  appropriate  aitdeton  in  cvnnenon 

c  HMalled  Lilhisiida  alone  amonnl  Ihe  Trlniar 

skri5on."sDmeiTii!^  13'  >  "  '"    " 


Ihe  mefoglon 


MlETr^ 


n  (Coda,  Ttlliya)  (he  x 


we  neilert  for  (he 
Rcrrted  (by  special 


diaphraxn  of  Voamofropru  ■ 

>.  Chamber  rfiaphraim  of  firm. 

a.tp,  Eihalam  aperture  of 

'in  s  appears  10  be  feeding 
colurra  cells  (r.c.)  of  a  flaee 


n{  pseudopodia  upon  Ihe 
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i>ii>niKjil  EptUKlium  (fit-  M.l).— Thli  ilwayt  contiiu  of  i  tingle 
byn  fli  polygoiul  ceUt,  which  are  uhially  lUl  aqd  very  rarely 
(ffitanlU}  provided  wiih  cili*  or  lUidla.  They  nuy  be  lUndulai 
ind  Ruy  xaOK  x  definite  cuticle  (u  in  nuqy  tumalou).  Tbey 
nuiy  alu  be  highly  contnctile- 

rpracyUi. — la  certain  Cikaieoiu  iponge*  (Inupiolfliui)  it  ha» 
been  thown  Dtf  E.  A.  Minchin)  Ilut  Ote  primitive  inhaUni  para 
(pnjKppyk*)  Arv  formed  at  perforatioH  in  certain  ol  the  pavcrneni 
cpiiKelitim  ceJli,  which  loiuicc  a  lubulai  Inrm  and  citend  ihrauth 

ScUrMaiU.—'We  nuy  diKinguiih  three  I       . 
according  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  tlwIetaL  fnaterial  w' 
they  Kcme;  tlieae  are  nlrtMtiiUt  liluoUa  ' 
The  catcoblaiti  and  vlicoblaili  (Hg.  JJ.  ^-n) 


■SBS 


""tial)  ■ 


a,  Collencytn  (n. 

I.'  CyBendiyme.  [lan  I 


Fic.  jj— Hinology. 


/.  Themyte,  from  Ti 


m).  (ton.  5] 
Qclk  in  whic 


the  (orouL 


ue  oF  laiie  qitoiln  the  later  lUtB  in  (rawth  an  acBBB- 

Uced  at  tiiht  angln  to  the  lutfaee  oI  the  fibre  and  viih 
la  iiB  broad  distal  end,  TIk  kfienBia  ia  KrirtnJ  ia 
ainellae  and  a  obviouily  intercellular  in  origin,  ai^ 


jtlice  of  th.  .^^. 

CunmHat-liinie  CJtginili.— The  (ollawiiif  aie  Ike  chM  lorn* 

Vtm  ixll/a'Dd  intercellular  aubunce.  *  UjCMnJiiJuTM^h^ 
d  a  clsr  Rtiiinou  nutrix  with  branehnw  iielUie  alUiuitti  ibr. 

ii.  «1  embedded  in  it:  («  Strtrmtkymt.  ■-  -<■■■'•■  ■•■ ■—  -• 

interrelLulaT  matrix  if  greaiFy  reduced  and  v>ic  unHKui-c-Lwx 
an  cloKly  picked  ta«lher;[c)  C;uI«k*i>im  (iif .  7,  Cetf ,  fi(. 
comiflinROI  clote-pecVed.  oval,  veiiciilarcelil  wtlh  ""id  mA»*i 
tliandt  d  protoplasm  radiating  Erom  the  nucLeui  .,  _ 

The  nan      '' 
liuuelibn 


Idiating  ErDm 
.31.  »r,  "m 


the  qiantity  nl 

Jetf.fii.  JS-<)- 
idcootenuand 
tbe  periphcTy; 


irfwmtrar  rmru.— MuKular  iibcea  Of  Mytoui  (fil-  J5.  e)  are 
oI  common  occurmce,  eipecially  in  Rlation  to  virioui  partt  ol  the 
canal'tyKemi  tbe  diameter  ol  which  appcara  to  be  iTfiilated  by  their 
agency.  They  may  lona  definite  aptainctera  a'oun'l  >h»  <*">• 
or  in  other  placet  [hg.  34.  1).  or  they  may  form 
lying  in  the  floor  ol  ponr-beaiing  Broovea,  by  ll 
which  the  lipt  ol  the  gioove  are  doubtlesa  appmiiT 
current  stream  of  water  ihul  dH  (EiptrtUt  nan 
taUUiftrmii) 

EaiWkiltd 


■ebandi 


endoKd  in  definite  capauin  compoaed  ol  AaCtened  polygonal  eelK 
tbe  whole  being  embedded  in  lliemeKsloea.  The  on^n  of  Itn 
endnhelia)  celli  fanning  the  capiulei  ia  doubtiui.  They  Ufnetiiru 
aid  in  the  nutrition  ol  the  developing  embryo  ((.(.  in  Slel«tvx;a; 

No  nervDui  elementf,  nor  ten$ory  celle  ol  any  Vind.  have  v  >vt 
been  recnftnifed  with  any  degree  ol  certainty  in  aponfea,  ia  ^te 
of  varioui  heroic  altemptt  to  oemonttrate  their  existence. 

CMu/J  CtUi  a  Chetimiia  {fig.  J],  |).— The*  an  quite  the  nxht 


eahibitini  varioua  minor  dlffeiencea  in  MT^ic _. .._ . 

Rtardi  tat.  they  alwayi  thow  the  Hne  eaiential  features  ^ch 
contim  usually  ol  an  oval  or  rounded  body  (Ircquently  appearing 
polygonal  lr«n  the  preuure  of  ita  fellowf)  surmounted  by  a  more 
or  uu  cylindrical  or  lunnel-abaped  collar,  which  turroundB  a  aiaclc 
loo),  whip-like  flafellum 
praiectifig  (rom  tbe  apei 
ol  the  1^1.     The  collar  it 


-e-. 


ith    the    collar.      The 
'  apei  ol  the  (dl-body 


*   have  been  ob 


Jfi.-Collared  Celkal  S:la-<«i* 
4vcleui;/,  Flagiillum;  t.  Collar. 
many  catei  the  eollara  of  adjacoo 
ibtervcd  to  be  connected  by  a  deAniie 
''leather  at  the  level  ol  their 


scaars 


leHexactine 


ued  amoebcHl  cellt ' 


I.J6). 

a  been  applied  Id 


an  eitremely  early  etap  in  the  ontogeny,  and  icimc  of  wl 
mK  throughout  life,  with  little,  if  any,  modification,  aa  the  an 


ntboid  erfll  clowly   inrn 
d[  nndmug  tmta  pUct  id  plvc  Ih 


^tTlhc 


Fic.  J7.— Sprmutoioa. 

a-h,  Development  of  SpemHtoioA  in  Syfon  raplianus:  L  Mnii 

SpcfdiatoaiH;     j,  Sperm-lall  in  MeHgloeK  of  Oxareiia  latnilof 

Ccrm-Ciai.—lhc  ova  (Gg.  n.  6)  aie  formed  from  inocbo- 
cylci,  which  (row  to  a  urge  liie  and  finally  withdraw  Ehvir 
pKjilopodia  and  acquin  a  rounded  form.  Tliey  have  laife 
nuclei  Hith  a  very  dialinci  nuelcar  mcmbnne  and  commonly 
a  cnnipicupu,  nucleplui.  The  nwimaioBia  {fig.  37)  cIokIv 
reseibUC  lho»  of  haher  anlmal^  foniiafing  each  of  a  iRiall 
"  head."  compovd  chiefly  of  chromatin  mataiaJ,  and  a  slender 
vihraiile  "  tail  "  compoacd  of  cytoplaini,  In  this  case  ihe 
anoebocyte  givtt  ri«  to  i  sincle  iperm  nother-cdl  (■permato 
cytej  lomelimu  endoKd  in  cno  or  two  covering  cent.  The 
nucleui  of  the  tpcrmatocyte  undergoes  tepatca  mitofii  and 
a  "  ipcmn.balt  "  ji  produced  which  ia  either  cncloHd  in  the 
fovcnng  cell  or  in  a  ipecjal  endothelium  tlmilar  to  that  which 
.._  ... ■ ^    jf^  getm-cc" 
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he  form  of  ■  free^wlmnlng  dlialed  lafvt.  vMch,  after  lUnf  iiieV 
a  •DRK  objtei,  undergBei  a  meumorphoiii  and  then  growt  inin 
he  adult  fqrm.  The  dctaili  o(  devefopment  appear  to  diner  widdy 
n  difleitnt  ^>«,  •nd  varioua  inierpreutiont  have  been  placed 

One  of  the  beB-known  caaei  ii  that  of  the  cakaiioua  genu)  5wiiii 
(Sg.  Ji).  The  feniUaBd  ova  develop  into  cdiated  larvae  within  the 
parent  wonge.  embedded  in  the  walli  of  the  radial  chambeft.  In 
their  endothdiaj  cables.     Euch  divides  first  into  two^  then  Into 

vertical  clefta  The  nght-celled  alage  (fig.  JS,  6,  i,)  has  the  lorn  of 
a  lomewhat  flattened  eiuhioD,  witik  an  aul  cavity  which  it  tht 
beginning  of  the  btaatocoel  or  aegmentalion  cavity.    A  horiioBtal 

I  >  loinewhat  laiier  lower  portion,  and  the  tiiteen  MuloRiem 
ange  tbenuclvea  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tphere  eurroonding  the 
MocoH.  Theifnallercellsmulriplyrapidlyandbccomccoluinner. 
ile  ttill  remaining  aa  a  dngle  layer.  Each  one  prcaently  icqulrea 
lagtUHm  ("cilium")  at  in  outer  end.  The  larger  cetli  multiply 
realowly  andarecharacteriredbYrihircoaraely  granular  appnr- 
«.    They^arr  destined  to  give  nie  to  the  dermal  layer  and  ita 

'  ■■         ™"    "*"       -a  ffij*  js"- o"^  nrnTcomplete.  the 
aurrounded  by  a  aingle  layer  of  cella 


bein^  comp 


large  fraaula  (derinal)  cell*  now  baom 


inva|;iruled,  but  Ihia 


spongi^coIorTy.  TWa  process  has  been  obaervcd  in  many 
cati    (e.g.    LncsKltina.    OwoKfla,    Lupixalyx,    Aflynlla). 

•IiKtive  bodiei  known  a>  imnajrl.  This  pnicess  ii  Best 
kn<»wn  in  the  fiesh-waler  aponges  (Spon^ilinae),  where  it  haa 

Kriods  during  wliich  the  parent  BpcHige  is  liaNe  to  bedesDO^ 
cold  or  drought.  Each  gemmule  consiata  of  an  aggregalu^ 
01  amoeboid  cefia  (ttatocytea)  denatly  charged  wiib  nutrient  , 
granules  and  enclosed  in  ■  protective  horny  envelope  which 
nuy  be  strengthened  by  ■  layer  of  spedaj  splculei.    The  ripe 

of  reinaining  dormant  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  of  develop- 
In  tcm]>en(e  climates  the  gemmules  renuin  dormant  through- 
out  the'  winter  and  develop  in   the  spring,  the  development 


rhinl  way  is  by  the  union  c/  ova  and  spermaloua  to  form  /iamT  v  ca,.>-s 

':'jrfl'«t    which    undergo  aegmenlation   and   dewtlop   Into  the  '^*""''      ^^     ' 

■dult  through  a  mote  nr  lesi  complei  series  of  onlDgenetic  FiC  jS.— Devdopmenl  01  Sycm  nphima. 

Hagea.    I^viouitolimilintioniheov^muiidefima^^  "■Onim.  /,    Invaainatlon     of     Ragenaled 


iruiion  of  ti 


■  about  t 


(,  Embryo  with  i  Uaitnti 


anpeara  probable  that    j  nTiKtosi 

„  of  the  parent  sponge,    ,'ijj„  J 

■a  have  been  observed  suspended  (nun  the  epiihe-  ^^ 

the  canal  (e.g.  in  Uu.  fig.  34,  6).    After  lertiliia-  *^ 

.     .rpear,  usg^ly  at  any  rate,  10  migrate  back  into 
Mesoglon,  where  they  become  surrounded  by  endothelial  ftp'    i 


BuperAcial  blasiomeres  of  tin 
Th«  s^mentalion  of  the  ov 


.    U  Smeipffii  ftabrBiJi 


are  destined  to  give  rise  to  the  dernul  layer  of  the  adult,  white  ' 
remaining  Aigellaled  cells  <erm  Ibe  gastnl  layer. 


7j8  SPOI 

of  the  poTflii  villus  into  4  ndU  flaifdlated  chaAber  uiif  puia  to 

demal  oUiare  ptubed  out  ukinnAd  (he  "■mphibLiiiula  twimn 
■mr  (li|.  ig,  ().  (PoiiiUy  IM  tnoular  dctnul  cilU.  by  pnilifcra- 
tion,  Buy  lorin  a  iiiliil  niH  blockinf  up  Ihe  blulococl  ujmplclclr. 
•s  tlnl  H  have  ■  lolid  embryo.)  Tbe  bm  now  &u>  iutll  by 
Ihe  anterior  ftiidLled  pok  (whidi.  ■ctarding  10  ScKuUe.  bccoma 
pcnupoitly  invaginted,  tmii  siviiie  riie  to  a  tnie  ga>trula»  fix- 
3>.  /•  i>i  "Hi  the  dennal  cdti  ipnad  IhcmKlvtt  out  over  the  gaiiral 
c^  which  Ihar  conpktelv  cow.  Tbe  fLud  larva  '"  pupa  ") 
'^"miti  of  a  goliil  man  of  Eaitrai  ceUi  encloted  in  a  uaf^e  Layer  tH 
w  Aattened  dermat  ceH».  Pieiendy  Ibe  gaalra^  caviiv  appean 
'    middle,  around  whicb  ihe  Ea^tral  cclli  arrange 


■ro»pyi«,  olhen  niigraEi 


porocyte* 


oCtlieEi 

As  it  EFOwa  older  radial  0< 

are  replacea   by  pavenv 

An  intemtinE  1 
laaMrin)  Nana  h 

u  lefuUr  and  con... ,  . 

dlialed.  oval  UaHula  (li|.  * 

compowl  of  a  aior"-  ' 

of  very  lar^  fran 

e^tet  and  germ^e 


the  gelaiinoui  mcroaloea  and 
.1 J-vflqped.   Th "- 


ir  bfclU,  3 


imple  Itici 


Sl5fev^i}l' 


I  in  addi 
.  a<  Ihe  ap 
n  Ibe  Olynlht 

tara'bl^ddi 
aiured  ceUi  lininic  ine  laiier 
u  derived  from  die  dermal 

An  intemtinE  account  of  the  development  of  LtnoioUnia 
laaMrin)  Nana  hai  been  given  by  E.  A.  Minchin.  Sumenlallon 
u  lefuUr  and  cowplelet  reulting  in  Ibe  fomulion  oi  a  hoUow, 
-"-—  — ■  UaHHla  (lig.  X.  '<),  vith  ■  l»te  Uulocael  and  a  wall 

, a  ilBfle  ia^r  o(  eelumnar  Higellated  eelti  and  a  pair 

of  very  large  granular  cell*  at  the  paderiar  pole-    Tbe  latter  aie 

primitive  ardueocytea  and  are  deatlned  la  give  riie  10  the  amoriko- 

and  germ-celli  of  Ihe  aduEl.    The  HaEeUaird  ajli  will  jive 

o  all  the  other  celh  of  the  aduli.  hoih  dccnul  and  gauisl. 

'    miog  in  ihiB  condilion.      HeiE  and 

la  (deatined  lo  form  Ibe  nlU  of  the 


Individual  Aa^and  o 

I  layer)  loie  their  Aagi , 

.-  ..ie  Uaitocoel,  vhich  preienlly  becomes  o.      ^ 

chcelti.  TheluvaiithincwivencdintaaHlid  'paiei 


*i* 


c^rmal  layer  of  Baltened  epjlbeliuni. 

archaeocytei  have  divided  up  inio  amoebocyin;  and  porocyin 
amochscytesand  the  cetli  cf  iKe  gaural  la^-er  aic  all  cmvdB 
lo^ethcr  in  the  interior  of  Ihe  pupa.  The  pupa  now  elonEaie 
vertically.  A  gaslral  cavity  appean  in  the  interior.  The  celli  d 
the  gaairal  layer  arrange  (henwlvci  around  Ihii  cavity  and  dewkj 


Rag^llated  cellr,  which  wi^  give  rise  to  Ihe  colbied  <elU  ol  Che  adull. 
the  ncHi-flagFllatnl  (granular)  ccUa,  which  will  give  liie  lo  the  dermal 
layer  and  iti  derivativn,  and  poaibly  ihe  primiiive  arrhaeocytet 
(perhaps  to  be  regarded  at  undiffefenUaled  blaslonienm).  It  inay 
tie  coniidered  ai  doubtful,  however^*  whether  the  primitive  ar^haco> 
cylea  can  in  all  caiea  be  diKinguuhed  from  the  primiiivc  derrna] 
tellt.  The  latter  aie  in  lome  caiei  (amphiblaiiula  type)  g rouprd 
at  the  poMerior  pole  of  tbe  larva  (.Sycen).  while  in  oihcr  mei 
(parendiymula  type)  they  nuy  pan  Inwardi  and  compteiely  (ill  the 
interior,  blocking  up  Ibe  blaitococl  and  perhapi  alio  fierly  prr>jcctinc 
at  the  hinder  end  (fig.  M,  f).  At  the  lime  of  Ibe  mrumorphosi 
the  dermal  celli  paH  10  die  ouuide  and  come  lo  compkiely  encloie 
the  cannl  cell*.  10  that  the  two  byen  acquiie  their  proper  rrlaii^e 
pdurioai.  The  uonge  larva  in  many  mpecli  clinely  nsemblei 
the  Coelenterale  '^planula."  wllh  Iti  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  but 
it  i>  very  dooblf  u[  bow  far  Ihli  campariua  i>  valid,  and  in  the  pivsenl 
■taw  of  our  knowkdfe  It  U  perhapi  belter  to  avoid  Iht  ine  of  Ibe 
Krmi  ecloderm  and  endodem  in  dealing  with  Ihe  ipangti  ahogct  her. 
The  idea  naturally  ugseati  iueN  thai  Ihe  two  primary  layen  tt 
Ihe  Sponge  coimpond  lo  Ihoie  of  the  Coelealerate,  but  in  a  reversed 
poHtiDn,  Ihe  inner  layer  of  (he  one  beint  the  ouier  layer  of  the  olher. 

propoied  for  the  smup  by  Vm  oiUfe, 


91  met  with  ge 


tmowB  of  Ihe  phywlogy  of  ipmigiai    ' 


Ibyi 

of  tbe  Oagella  of  Ibe  eolknd  . . 

dsubt,  but  the  fact  that  tbe  novenenliof  ihe  I 
'inalcd.  lo  that  they  I 


n  doubt  that  the  incoming  itieam 


iiminu 

j£OT-a^L"^.£  '.^:^^.s^^ 

and  waate  maitei  (cacreuT.    The  rate  of 

How  appean  1 

be  lEiulited  by  the  opening  and  cIdhri 

of  [hep 

aa  Ihe 

n.    Th 

B  opemni  and  doung  may  be  elfecled  by 

the  act 

vilyof 

efinite  mu^ular  .pluV.en  Ifig,  M-  ')  -. 
me  pnwjpylea,  by  Ihe  conlractiliiy  of  tbe 

in  Ihe  e 

ax  of. 

eilheni 

•elvo. 

"The 

of  the  toixl  canicln  i>  no  doubt  effected 

in  lane 

°i^<ire  by  Ihe  collartd  celli,  which  iRm  to  feed 

?r^tL 

ilrjff 

arralingload  panidei  a<  Ihey  pan  ihnAigli  the  Satellale 
chambcri.  TherciireaionlobcGeveabothatamaebqrytfa 
(in  thii  caaa  tbercfoic  phagocyiet)  m 


n  their  M 


'  thrmvli  the  canal  lyitem.  and 


bt^Kion.  no  doubt,  ii,  at  any  rate  chi^y,  iBtmcelluiarl 

~  The  anueboeyia  probably  lerve  not  only  to  inicti  load 

IhemHlvn  but  a1»  to  receive  luriilui  rood  Trom  the 

cnllaied   celli  and   diilribuie   it    liiiDUgh   the  nooic 

mic).     The  dKaled     (*(:M-.S)-  ^^ 


t.  Of  ^Mimfnia  (Cbutrrxn)  tti-4nm. 

'.  Young  larvi  of  Utaoialniit  (or  pieudoaiinib  itan  of  Sym). 

I,  Laielar\ao(I.nKsn(nita{ornew1yhaictiedlarvaof Jjcw). 


r  a  liliceoui  Mooaxonellid  lUjxiOa). 


zscB.Googlt; 


Tht  clasHiicaiionprilir  Ph>'Ium  Porifera,  ihe  chicacleti  of  which 
Sub-phylum   anS   Cli»   CilcusL— Sponga  with  a   iMFlait 


da).— SpOfigo    with 


Sub-pbylum   MOD-Cxlnm.— Spanfn  without  iny 

landOnletMYXOsroNciDA.— SpongMwIthnoilB!] 

ilmplv  caiul  ayitcm  pod  luiulLy  lar^  flaBcllHle  chAmb 

eloiiEarcd.  lac^luped  chamheri,  And  ^calvilidACr  with  m 
tpStricia  thAmbe™. 
CUh    Thaiohida     {-Heia< 

»V«leiDn  compMed  of  lilkfout  t^i.  

tD»ther  by  ulkA.  And  cither  triaxonid  And  htxactineUld  in  fan 
0'  dicivA^  from  Che  tiiuonid  and  htuciincltid  type.  The  can: 
■vsino  it  limple  and  the  flacellated  chamijcn  arc  larn  and  uc 
tnaped,  and  more  or  kn  radially  arr^nccd  in  a  network  oT  trabeculi 

Ordtr  I.  Amp^idiicapkira.—TniaBtait  irilh  diancteriitl 
amphidiK  apiculei.  but  po  he]ia«ter«»  and  with  ■  root-tuft  ( 
andiDrinf  apiculei.  The  family  Hvalanematidae.  includine  fh 
wril'kntrwn  glaBi-rope  aponm  of  Ibi 
family  recognized  in  thu  or«r- 


■uptecteUidae.  Aic«icmat]dK»  kabeUidae»  t 
-  -inopoiidae,  Trelodiclyidie  ■   '   "" 


idiieltited  chambcn. 

Gradi  TKTaAcriKBLLtDA.— Tetraionida  m  whkh  ic 
""ieMnL.i^'^^."'^  '*"  P™"""  Mlraclii 

Order  I.  HomoKttrophora. — Tclraccinclfida  in  which 
and  mcffa^Eem  an  not  yet  thai^y  difrerentiatcd  from 

limple.     This  older  ineludn'the  family  PbMnidae  <■ 


Eioup  includea  botb  letaeiinellid  vid 

may  possblv  be  of  pc^ypliyle£>c  oriauip     

tame  rdalioB  to  the  other  TcIraAonida  that  the  di;:iyonine  neiac- 

luiowledge  it  it  hardly  pmaible  la  baa  the  utunl  iHimiiei  of  the 
numerous  nvmbets  of  the  group,  many  nl  which  are  only  known  in 
the  foMul  .uie.  The  (oIlDwioj  are  the  piincipal  tamiliM:  Teln. 
ladidae.  Demanthidae,  Corallinid»,  Pleromidae,  Neopeltidae. 
Scleriiodcrmidae,  Clodopellidae.  AaoTKldACp  Aoomociadidae- 

Crade  MoNAiosKLHOA.— TctEJAonida  in  which  the  primitive 
tetraionid  and  teiraclinellid  condition  of  the  meipKlerea  ha>  been 

noilT  Lr*mo^ondl£nj^KleSi'"r?inalll.'''No''  "e^"  '1^ 
■      '       ■     "         -      .  ■      -  modification  of  ihe 


ita).   Suberitidac, 


FanUica.— AplyiiUidae,  SponfcliSdae,  Spontiidae. 

Thuc  tit  two  Eroupa  of  paUcoioic  Cauil  siliceous  ipongei 


ipparcntly    do    not 
VII.     ine      OctacliDdlidl 
and     RctcTactincUld*    ot 
C.  J,  Hindc,    The  (otmcr, 
rtprcKSled  by  the  (enui 


^ 


indefinlle  number  of  n 
fotmci  costtuce  Hi  V 


ne  ificulea  of  ^  jtroAupoKCH. 


9  pf^liceoui  tfODgc 


f 


Fl0.4>.— Phylogrnelic  Trer, 
■howiDE  thetuppoHdreUtHjn-  A 

ihip«  c4  the  imadpal  E">*ipB   _ ., ii 

of  6pofiK«  to  ou  uidUkt.        mp  bttwnn  tht  Prarolyoiliui  and 

iponire;  Ibough  the  inafocy  of  the  Calcarra  mikn  it  easy  lo 

HvuciiDrULdi.  or  the  primitive  Rliafron  type  ot  other  «oup9,  may 
haVE  been  derived  Iraq  the  Pnjtoiyiilhua  ancotac  in  the  firel 
loitance  by  ilnple  buddinc-  TbuiineoldcectntmaybcTnardedai 
continued  uralflht  oa  inta  ifaecKistiflEMyxoeponfida,  witbincnaie 
la  the  Dompleidty  of  th«  c*ul  •ymen.  dm  to  loUinioIibechaiiibir- 
beaiinf  layer  aad  thv  •econpanyhif  dovvlopvc  ~ 
■odeiihalein  canal  iyatenui  but  vitbout  (ha  devak 
ilaletaa.  The  Tiianonida  and  Eucenima  would 
braoched  off  IndependeDtly  at  a  very  early  staEO  ' 
aportfte  Hne,  befote  the  Ba^dkted  chunlicri  had  auimvu  nwi  ivuik< 
tKn  Id  UK  which  cccura  in  jdibo  eriAtine  Myxoaponfl^da  and  in  all 
Tetraioalita.  In  the  Triajauild  Uoe  ol  dnceat  the  evohidoa  oi  the 
diceoui  ■ketetoi'  ol  fninitively  henclineltid  iplculea  i>  Ibe  lulling 
leaEuR,  tbe  anal  ayften  jpnacrvbu  remorltable  unifonnity  through- 
out  the  niHip.  In  the  Tetnionida  also  the  (keleton  hai  pbyed 
the  priDdpal  part  io  tbe  evotuiion  ol  eunlnc  apedea,  but  the  canal 
iyatautoobaairadenoiiepealiiiiidiGcaliDoa.  The pfimitiva tetiaa- 
Ofiid,  teiracliocilid  linctoiii  ipieulH  muit  havo  ariaan  quite  indeixn- 
deatlyj  their  fundameatal  lorn  belni  totally  diltcrcnt  Irom  that  of 
■he  tiia>aaid  benctiiieUd  type.  The  appeannce  oF  diflcrcntiatcd 

In  Ihia  group  introduced  new  pOHibir  '       ' 

-- ' p  haa  been  talien,  and  we  an 


without  (h(  devdoiHiient  ol  any 
I  the  Myio- 


hrantanha 


rtnurkable  and  at  iweient  Ineiplieabte  apicute  lonu  (bt.  hJ.  la 
nuny  ol  ihe  more  advanced  Tetraioaida.  eipedally  in  thcChanninic, 
the  development  ol  ipootin  oemem  aiao  appeara  ai  a  new  facior  ■■ 
the  proceit  ol  cvotutun.  Al  Km  lerving  niercly  to  glue  the  nwp' 
•elem  together  into  a  contlnuovt  fniBcwork,  it  uitinuteiy.  in  unc 
eArene  caiea,  completrly  rnlacea  Ibe  lilkcoui  akeleuw  and  giva 
rite  Io  a  purely  *'  homy  "  ueletoa  in  which  all  tracei  ol  hkuIb 

rtrato*  "condilion (Sg. ^DjChkh mi.ibe^2^iry dEulngTathnl 
fiom  Ihe  condition  ol  the  Eucenlon,  which  have  appai^nilv 
branched  off  quite  independently  Iraqi  MyxotponEc  anccucn. 
Here  ve  have  another  typical  example  of  that  i^nomcnon  ol 
^'  converaence  "  which  liaa  reodcred  Ibe  clavification  of  aponrn 
■o  very  difficult.  In  tbe  EuceratoK  line  d<  dciccnt  we  atari  aiih 
formi  lAplyiiita)  with  large  aac-ihaped  chaniben  and  altogeiber 
pnmilive  canal  lyatem.  accompapied  by  an  arliorcaceoi  JiorDy 
■Veleton  <Ag.  31)  d  an  entirely  diScRot  l}!^  from  thai  ol  the 
pKudoccralcae  Telruonlda,  From  thii  we  can  Irace  the  evolutioa 
gradually  Ibroueh  the  Spongeliidae  to  tlie  SpongiidaCp  the  ikdcina 
Mcoffling  reticuute  and  th«  caiial  iyaten  gradually  r " — '" 


Three  main  view*  h»v»  been  put 
po&ition  ol  Ibe  T       _     '     ' 
colonies  ol  Pioloaaai  (i)  that  they  Ion 
Coelcnlerala;  <])  Ihat  they  are  not  Pnlotoa  but  have  orfginatMl 

MeUioa  (Enleroioa).  lie  '£ial  of  [heae  viewi,  uaodaled 
upedally  with  the  namca  of  Junta  CItik  and  Sanlle  Kent,!! 
supported  by  tbe  relative  independence  of  tbe  conltiluenl  cell 
io  the  ipongc-body  and  by  the  cjttiaoiduiary  re$embIaj]CC  of  Ihe 
coUared  colli  Io  the  cboanoflageLlale  or  collared  Monads.  It  11 
also  supported  by  (he  exfatence  of  a  remarlcabLe  coIduaI  form  d 
ChoauoflaEctlala  (Ptaltroifaneui)  in  which  Ihe  cotlaml  Monidi 
lie  partially  embedded  in  the  surface  of  *  gelatinous  matiii,  in 


which  ai 


d  celts  at 


the  adult  IrmmnUnia  (Claliriaa)  the 
caltarecl  ctlls  and  porocytcs  have  the  power  of  cbaagiDt  their 
relative  poaitians,  while  migration  of  demal  and  gtslnl  celli 
And  conaequent  inversion  of  Ihe  layers  appeara  to  be  a  cooimon 
feature  of  the  sponge  laiva  at  Ihe  time  of  mctanDrphosiL 
These  facts  are  certainly  suflgcilive  ol  Fratiuooii  colonies  rilhrr 
than  of  Metaaoa.  On  Ihe-olher  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotltn 
that  miETatory  amoebocyles  {UucocyUi)  occur  in  probably 
all  groups  of  Mctajoat  while  ihe  degree  of  integration  and  the 
amount  of  biilological  diScrenliilian  in  Sponges  uc  fir  gititei 
than  in  any  other  Proto^oon  mlDiiies  Lnown  10  us.  It  has  brcp 
argued  that  the  process  of  senual  reproduction  by  means  of  avi 
'  falal  to  the  Prolozoon<olony  iheory,  bU 
nplelcly  disposed  of  by  Ihe  d'  ~    '' 


.    Onlh 


dialinguish 

been  answered  by  Ihe  discovery  of  coUnred  cells  in  Ihe  iarvi  of 
£cjtiii«y»iu{anEchinoderra}byH.Thed.  Il  would,  in  shod, 
be  diaicult  to  fume  a  definiliDH  of  the  Proloua  which  thodd 
absolutely  exclude  the  Spongea.  while  at  the  same  time  our  ion' 
ceplion  of  Ihe  tULture  of  Pioloxoa  will  have  to  be  proloiindl]' 
modified  if  we  ace  lo  admit  tbe  Spongr*  within  tfic  limits  nf 


second  view,  that  the  Spongea  consiitutt  a  subdiviii" 
Coelenterata,  is  mainlained  by  some  very  eminent  om- 
il  authors  such  a)  Ernst  llaeehel  and  F.  E.  Schulte. 
iew  I)  supported  by  the  suuciuie  of  Ibe  Olynihuj  lytf. 
aa  wt  have  seen,  lotma  ihe  itaiting-poini  o(  Sponff 
ion.  The  dermal  layer  of  the  Olynthui  is  regarded  u 
101,  the  gaslral  layer  as  endoderm  and  the  nwjoglo'' 
la  coulaiaed  cells  aa  mesoderm,  more  highly  devtlcf« 


Uun  In  moM  CMlmtentci.  Il  b  ilio  nipported  by  ■  cmiids- 
^ble  uoount  qI  agrccmoit  in  the  early  itiga  of  devdopmcnti 
up  10  the  fotmatbon  of  the  dLiiUd  lirva.  According  to  thii 
view  tbe  (Xynlhiu,  or  it  any  nte  tbs  isu^nuy  "  Prololyiitliui " 
is  oaly  i,  ilixblly  modified  gaitnik,  and  the  Sposgn  us  there- 
fore Enterow  trilhout  uiy  coelom,  or  in  olhei  words  Cocloi- 
teratL  Tb«  ejtlnordinary  hiatoloEicaJ  diflcrcnces  between  the 
Spongei  and  olhei  Coelcntentei  (Cnidani),  combined  with  Ihe 
highly  charoctensUc  canal  system  and  the  absence  of  tentacles, 
are,  however,  alone  sufficient  lo  throw  grave  doubts  upon  ibe 
probability  of  a  dose  relationship  betwDcn  the  two  groups,  and 
these  doubts  an  greatly  strengtbnied  by  ivcenl  embryological 
researches,  which  lend  lo  show  that  the  lo^alled  eclodemi  and 
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Jcdlular  animals  whicb  have  nriginatsd 
>m  ChoanoBagcUate  Pmloioati  ancestor! 
inis  la  me  view  wlilch  at  present  leenu  to  h*ve  nuM 
favour.  U  Is  especially  auodMed  with  tha 
Sollas,  who  invented  the  term  "  Paraioa  "  for  tne  group,  in 
support  of  this  view  il  may  be  pointed  out  ih»t  the  tendency  to 
form  hoUaw,  ^>herical  cokinies,  resembling  Ihe  blaslDSpbere 
stage  in  the  devdopment  of  Enterazaa,  ia  rnet  with  in  very 
distinct  gioups  of  Frotoioa  (e.g.  VdJri,  Spkactaieum).  ThU 
form  of  colony,  is  obviously  polyphyletic  in  origin.  The  fact 
that  the  tegmenlition  of  the  ovum  leads  (o  such  a  form  in  both 
Spongcs-and  Enteroaoa  is  therefore  by  no  meant  cnndusivo 
evidence  that  Sponges  and  Entemxoa  have  oHgioated  from  the 
same  Protoaion  group.  While,  as  hu  been  repeatedly  pomied 
out,  the  universal  and  chiracleriitic  toUa/ed  cells  of  iponge* 
point  emphatically  to  a  CboanoBtgellate  anrcstty,  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  lUle  of  our  knowlnlge,  to  indiute  the  par- 
ticular Protauioii  group  which  ha*  given  origin  to  Ihe  Enteiowa. 
We  may  then  consider  the  Metazoa,  or  many-ceUed  animals,  as 
a  polyphyletic,  or  at  any  rate  d4>hyletic  group,  including  two 

the  Sponge-line  on  the  one  hmd,  which  leads  to  ixotbing  higher 
than  Sponges,  which  retain  in  maay  respects  the  character*  of 
Ptoioioa,  and  the  Eotenuaon  line  on  the  other,  which  lead* 
through  the  Coelenlenta  lo  the  Coelomata  and  •■>  on  to  the 
highest  diviuonl  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

EiBiumia, 
All  the  bath  sponges  belong  to  the  two  genera  £w^tffTgui, 
Bronn,  and  Hiffcspimgia.  Schulie,  sDbdivtiioas  of  the  old  genus 
SpoHgia^  auctorum,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  fact 
that  in  Hippospongia  the  body  of  the  Qwnge  is  traversed  by 
wide  ramifying  canals  or  vestibules,  in  addition  to  the  proper 
canal  system  of  tbe  sponge.  Species  of-  these  two  genera  occur 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  probably  wherever  the  temperature 
of  the  tea-water  is  suffiiienlly  high  and  Ihe  depth  and  bottom 
•uitable.  It  is  only  in  a  few  localities,  however,  that  they  occur 
in  sufGcient  numbers  and  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  render 
a  sponge  fishery  practicable^  The  q»nges  of  commerce  are 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Fbiida 
and  the  Bahama  Islands.  From  tbe  Meditcnanean  three  dis- 
tinct ipedei  are  obtained— (i)  Enfmiia  ajitinalii,  which 
includes  the  "  fine  sponges,"  with  two  chief  varietin,  mellitiima 

adrialica;  (i)  Emptaiia  limatca,  including  the  "hard"  or 
Zimocca  ^longes;  (j)  HippeipoHgia  efuaa,  the  "  common  "  or 
**  horse  *'  sponge. 

0(  the  Florida  sponges  five  principal  kinds  are  tecosniied 
by  the  dealers— (1)  the  sheep's  wool  (ponge  (HippaipBnfia 
ttisypixa) — this  appears  to  he  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  the 
market  and  also  the  mMt  valuable;  (i)  Ihe  yellow  sponge 
lEiiiponcia  sfrvKiiu),  taembb'ng  the  Zimocca  sponge  of  the 
Mediterranean;  (j)  Ihe  grat*  Iponges  (including  both  Hippe- 
iposiis  iramixai  and  H.  ct'tbriftrmii);  U)  the  velvet  sponge 
HippQipetfia  tna«<lrimfirni,),  which  is  not  so  common  as 
the  others;  {5)  the  glove  sponge  (fiu^.fta  lubaliftra).  which 
4  tbe  least  valuable.     In  the  year  1900  the  Florida  sponge 


obtained  by  di 
bng-handled  f( 

:ty  simfde.  The  slimy  sc 
ocgin  to  aecay  and  run  oS  when  they  an 
watrr;  after  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time  the  spottgc*  are 
washed  and  beaten  until  Ihe  skeleton  is  clean,  they  are  Ibm 
thicaded  on  string  and  dried.  They  are  frequently  "  loaded  " 
with  foreign  matter  by  the  deolcis  in  order  to  increase  their 
weight;  rock-saJt,  glucose,  molasses,  lead,  gravel,  sand  and  stones 
being  used  fcr  Ihe  purpose.  They  are  ^so  oftm  bleached  by 
means  of  chemicals  to  give  them  a  better  colour,  but  though 
their  appearance  Is  thereby  greatly  improved,  thdi  durability 
is  said  to  be  impaired. 

In  qiite  of  the  undoubted  rapidity  with  which  apongei  grow, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  coast  of  Florida  marketable 
sponges  arc  found  commonly  in  places  that  had  been  stripped 
of  saleable  specrmens  in  the  preccdiog  year,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  danger  of  injury  to  the  sponge  industry  by  over- 
fishing and  by  the  reckless  destruction  of  young  specimen*,  and 
it  has  been  toimd  necessary  to  introduce  special  legislation  fa 
America  to  counteract  these  evil  tendencies.  The  question  of 
the  artificial  propagation  and  cultivation  of  sponges  has  also 
been  much  discussed,  but  although  some  very  intereating 
experiments  have  been  made,  they  have  not  as  yet  led  to  any 
great  practical  results.  As  far  back  as  1B61  Oscar  Schmidt 
showed  tliat  "  cuttings  "  of  sponges  will  attach  thcmsdves  and 
grow.  This  idea  was  followed  out  in  the  caperiments  of  G. 
Buccichon  the  Island  of  Lcsina,  from  iS6j-i8;r,  but  these  ex- 
periments were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  hostility  of  the  native 
fishermen.  Similar  experiments  have  since  been  made  on  the 
Florida  sponge-grounds.  The  possibility  of  rearing  sponges  in 
thi*  way  from  cutting  has  Ihus  been  fully  demonstrated,  but 
whether  it  can  be  done  profitably  is  another  qucstioiL  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  G.  Bucdch  it  appeared  thai  it  would 

the  Mediterranean.  Tito  Florida  experiments,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  growth,  and  it  has 
been  italed  ttiat  under  favourable  conditions  Ihe  cuttings  will 
attain  marketable  (iie  in  a*  short  a  time  as  one  year.  Il  has 
beent  doubted,  however,  whether  the  total  weight  of  sponges 
produced  by  cutting*  would  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
(pBOgcs  from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken  if  these  sponges  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  growth  undisturbed.  H.  V.  Wilson 
has  suggested  that  spoage*  may  be  artificially  reared  from  tbe 
eggs,  in  the  same  way  that  fishes  or  oysters  are  reared.  The 
eggs  ol  tbe  bath  sponge,  like  those  of  other  sponge*,  develop  into 
iiee-swimming  ciliated  larvae,  and  the*?  might  be  nuufe  to  attach 
themselves,  like  oyiter-spU,  to  suitable  obfCcts,  on  which  the 
young  sponge*  could  be  cultivated  under  appropriate  conditions. 
Detailed  experiments  are  required  to  demonstrule  the  feasibility 
at  otherwise  of  this  interesting  suggestion. 
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SPONSOR  (from  T^t.  tpanJere,  to  promiu),  one  who  sLimdi 
surety  for  another,  e^>eCLjiiry  in  the  titc  of  Chrlatlan  baptism,  a 
godfather  or  godmother.  The  prictiee  originated  not  in  infant 
baptism,  but  in  the  euitom  of  requiring  in  adult  pagan  who 

known  to  the  bishop,  who  cotild  vouch  for  the  ^pUcant  and 
undertake  his  supervision,  thtu  fulfilling  the  function  performed 
In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  the  nyslagtiut.  The  Creek  word 
lor  the  person  undert^ing  this  function  is  di^oxof,  to  which 
the  Latin  siaaplar  is  equivalent.  The  word  "  tponsor  "  in  this 
ecdesi^stica]  sense  occurs  for  the  Gnt  time,  but  inddentally 
onfy,  >Dd  as  i(  it  wtre  already  long  familiar,  in .  Tertullian's 
treatise  De  baplismo  (ch.  18),  where,  arguing  that  in  cnlmn 
drcumstances  baptism  may  conveniently  be  postponed,  especially 
61  the  CMC  of  little  thildren,  be  asks,  "  For  wlq-  js  it  neceasaiy 
tbit  tbe  ^tisora  likewise  sbould  be  tbruit  into  danger,  who 
both  tbemselves  by  reason  of  mortality  may  fan  to  fulfil  their 
ptoraiMS,  and  may  also  be  disappointed  by  the  development  of 
an  evil  disposition  fin  those  for  whom  they  benmeaponsorsj?  " 

actual  parents,  and  even  in  tbe  5th  century  it  was  not  felt  to  be 
Inappcopriate  that  tbey  abould  be  so;  Augustine,  indeed,  in  one 
passage  q>pean  to  apeak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  parents 
abould  brfng  their  children  and  answer  for  tbem  '^  lanquam 

fidejussors"  (£^ii( riif  Bonif.  98),  and  tbe  oldest  Egyptian 

litual  bears  umilar  testimony.  Elsewhere  Augustine  contem- 
plates the  bringing  of  the  children  of  slaves  by  their  masters. 
and  of  course  orphans  and  foundlings  were  brought  by  other 
benevolent  persons.  The  coinpanlively  early  appearance, 
however,  of  such  names  as  comfalrti,  ctmnaira,  frfpalnt, 

only  that  the  sfionsorial  relaiiooship  had  rome  to  be  regarded 
■s  a  very  close  one,  but  also  that  it  was  not  usually  assumed  by 
the  natural  parents.  How  very  close  it  was  held  to  be  is  shown 
by  the  Justinian  prohibition  of  marriage  between  godparents 
and  godchildren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anciently  allowable 
practice  of  parents  bccotning  sporisors  for  their  own  children, 
though  gradually  becoming  objolete,  seems  to  have  lingered 
until  the  9th  century,  when  it  wu  at  last  fomially  prohibited 
by  the  coundl  of  Malm  (Sij).  For  a  long  time  iJiere  was  no 
filed  rule  as  10  the  necessary  01  allowable  tmmber  of  sponsors 
and  sometimes  the  number  actually  astumed  was  large.  By  the 
council  of  Trent,,  however,  it  was  decided  that  one  only,  oi  at 
most  two,  these  not  being  of  the  same  set,  should  be  permitted. 
Hie  nibiic  of  the  Church  of  Snglind  according  to  which  "  there 
•hall  be  [or  every  male  child  to  be  baptized  two  godfithers  and 
«  godmother,  and  for  every  femala  one  godfather  and  two 
' —  in  t66i  i  Iha  iponaoia  ate  diaiged 


with  tbeduty  irf  instructing  IIm  child,  and  In  due  time  prcacailaf 
it  for  confirmiiion,  and  In  the  CatecUsm  (ba  duid  ia  lai^i  to 
aiy  thai  he  received  his  name  from  hi*  "  godlatlMin  and  go^ 
Diothen."  At  the  Re(<»maIion  tlie  Latbecan  cburdkca  rdatBrd 
godf  ithen  and  godmothers,  but  the  Reformed  churdiec  revertrl 
to  what  tbey  tidieved  to  be  the  more  primitive  rule,  that  L: 
ordinary  clrcuttutanca  this  function  should  be  uadertoken  by  i 
child's  ptopet  parents.  Moat  churctia  demand  of  iponsfn 
that  th^  be  In  lull  communion.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Churd), 
priests,  moniis  and  nuns  are  disqualihcd  from  being  ^nnsors. 
either  "  because  it  might  Involve  their  entanglement  in  worid; 
aSain,"  or  more  prahsbly  because  every  relationship  of  falbn- 
hood  or  molhcchood  is  felt  to  be  In  their  case  Inappropriate 
Tl^  spiritual  relaikiDship  cxablisbed  between  the  aponsor  and 
the  baptized,  and  the  sponsors  and  tbe  parents  of  tbe  bapiiitil. 
constitutes  an  ttxpediinent  to  manlage  (se«  MjIIbugb:  Cam 
Lorn). 

EPONAKI,  OASPABO  LUiai  PACinra  (1774-165O,  Itafian 
niusics]  compoicr,  was  bom  «  tha  i4lh  of  Movanbcr  1774  ai 
Majolati  (Ancana)  in  Italy.  Be  was  the  sod  of  a  poor  cobblcc 
and  was  intended  for  the  prieathood.    His  mi  . 

however  were  not  to  be  restrained,  and  he  obtained  leuons 
Kipetlmostet  IJuInliUanf.  In  1791  he  went 
lorio  de'  TurcUni  at  Naples,  where  he  wu  trained  to  write 
operatic  music  trader  PalseUo,  Cimarosa  and  Fiorinnii.  Hs 
first  opera,  L' Etainna  ridkaie,  waasuccessfully  produced  in  1791}, 
and  by  1799  he  had  already  written  and  produced  eight  operas. 
After  beoomlng  court  compoaer  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Napln 
in  this  year  an  intrigue  with  a  princess  of  the  couit  compclkd 
Spontini  to  leave  Naples  In  1800.  For  tbe  next  few  yean  be 
wrote  operas  in  Rome  and  Venlcs  until  rSo]  when  be'  sellleJ 
in  Paris,  where  his  reception  was  anything  but  Mattering.  H'a 
comic  opera  Jutit  proved  a  failure;  a  successor,  la  PilUe  mcistn. 
was  hissed.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes,  he  abaadoiKd 
the  tight  and  somewhat  frivolous  style  of  his  enriis-  works,  and 
in  Uilltm,  a  one.act  opera  produced  in  iSo^,  achieved  a  real 
success.  Spontini  hennfoith  aimed  at  a  very  high  ideal,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  strove  no  earnestly  to  reach  it 
that  he  frequently  remodelled  his  passages  five  or  aix  liDKS 
before  permitting  tbem  to  be  performed  in'pdib'c,  and  wearied 
his  singers  by  introducing  new  ImproveiDents  at  every  rebcoisaL 
His  first  masterpiece  was  £ti  Valalc,  completed  in  1805,  but 
kept  from  the  stage  through  the  opposition  of  a  jtalous  dique 
until  tbe  rjtb  of  December  1807,  when  it  was  produced  at  the 
Academic,  and  at  once  took  rank  with  tbe  finest  works  of  its 
ctaas.  Spontini  had  abandoned  tbe  tarlaudii  of  Itahan  iqicra  Ice 
an  accomfianled  recitative;  be  had  increased  the  suength  of  the 
orcbettia  and  introduced  the  tag  chorus  freely.  His  opera, 
Fttdinand  Corta^  was  received  with  equal  enthusiasm  in  1809; 
but  another,  Olympia,  was  much  less  warmly  welcomed  in  1S19. 
Napoleon,  whose  approval  of  any  work  of  art  was  at  once  a 
compliment  to  the  artist  and  a  kttous  imputation  on  the  value 
of  tlie  work,  professed  immense  admiration  for  Spontini'a  music. 
Spontini  had  been  appointed  diiKtor  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
:Sio;  but  his  quarrelsome  and  grasping  dispositioD  led  to  his 
ummary  dismissal  two  yean  later,  and,  though  ninstatcd  in 
S14,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  post  soon  afivwards.  He  Has 
R  (act  veiy  ill  fitted  to  act  as  director;  yet  on  the  18th  of  May 
Sia.  five  months  after  the  failure  of  Olympia,  he  set  tied  in  Berlin 
by  Invitation  of  Frederick  William  HI.,  commissioned  10  super. 

nd  all  music  performed  at  the  Prussian  court  and  compose 

new  grand  operas,  or  three  smaller  ones,  every  three  yean. 

he  began  by  at  once  embroiling  himsrif  with  the  intendant. 
Count  BrQhL  Spmitial's  life  at  Beilin  may  be  best  deacribrd 
as  a  ceaadeas  struggle  for  precedence  under  drcumalanna  which 
rendered  its  attainment  impossible.  Yet  he  did  good  wvrk. 
Du  VeilaliK,  Ftrdineni  Carta  and  Cllynpu~the  laat  two 
~~''dy  letnodelled — were  produced  with  great  success  in  iSai. 

m  opera,  NmrMaial,  founded  on  Moore's  Lattc  SnaU,  was 
pcrionned  in  iSti,  and  another,  entitled  Akidar,  in  r8is;  and 

'  d  Spontini  bepn  the  omposiiion  of  Apia  tvn  Hekni- 
I,  a  walk  planatd  on  a  gruxkr  icalc  than  any  of  Ui 


fonner  c9diU.  llic  £ist  act  vu  ptrforaied  ia  181;,  and  the 
ounpltlc  milt  in  Ibiee  icts  graced  the  maniagc  ol  Pimcc 
Willi.m  In  1819.  Though  the  Ceinun  ailics  shustd  ii  hiittily, 
Agiui  •«•  Urkfuicujca  it  undoubtedly  Sponlini's  giKilrat 
work.  In  hrwidlh  o(  conception  am!  grindeur  o(  stylo  ii  «ic«da 
both  Dii  Valaiin  lad  Fadinaad  Coila,  uid  in  details  irc 
»oikcd  out  with  unliring  consdcoiausness.  Spontini  himsfll. 
however,  was  utterly  dissalis&ed  wiLh  it,  and  at  once  Bet  to  work 
upoo  to  ealice  revision,  so  ihst  en  its  tc-prcscniation  in  1S3; 
many  parti  were  scaicely  recogniiahle  by  those  who  had  heard 
liie  opeia  in  iti  origLna]  fomt- 

This  wai  hii  bat  greit  work.  He  eeveril  timts  began  to 
rewrite  hit  early  opera.  JdiH™,  and  CDnlcmplited  the  treatment 
ol  many  oew  lubjecU,  such  as  Saffka,  La  Cdbi  d'AchiUt,  and 
oLbs  rlBftc<fHl  mytiu,  hut  with  no  definite  result.     He  bad 

vouring  to  prevent  the  performance  of  Evryantke,  Oberom,  Die 
lladaal  da  Camacko,  Jtsundf,  Robtrl  Uu  Deril,  and  other  irorki 
ol  genius,  through  sheer  envy  of   the   laurels   won   by  their 


SPONTOON— SPOONBILL 

spooiu  popular  aa  christening  pmcnts  h 


r.(s« 


The  earlier  English  1 
n,  plain  knoh  or  a  diamond  i  at  the  end  of 
tbe  i&Ih  century  the  baluster  and  seal  ending  becomes  common. 
:  bow]  being  "  fig-ibapcd."  At  the  Restoration  the  handle 
'omes  btoad  and  flat,  the  bowl  is  broad  and  ovil  aod  the 
minitioo  is  cut  into  tlw  iliape  known  as  the  pitd  dc  bitkc,  or 
d'l  tool.  In  the  £nt  quarter  of  the  tSth  ccatuiy  the  bowl 
'oniee  n^row  antJ  ell^lical,  with  a  tongue  OE  "rmt'i  tail" 
vn  the  back,  and  tlie  handle  is  lurped  up  at  (be  eikd,  Tlie 
detn  loim,  with  the  lip  of  the  bowl  narrower  than  the  base 
the  rounded  cad  of  tlie  handle  turned  down,  came  ioto 


nCripp 


in  Archaeviciia 


It  the  cril 
closely  leagued  against  b 
believe.  After  the  deal 
Sponiini'a  conduct  beca 


that  it  is  difiicult  to  know  what 
if  Frederick  William  III.  in  1 
10    violent    and    imperioui    t 


GPOONBILL.  The  bird  now  10  called  w 
England  as  the  Shovelard  or  Stovelar,  while  that  which  used  to 
bear  the  name  of  SpooobQI,  otlen  amplified  into  Spoon-billed 
Duck,  is  the  Sboveler  (^.v.)  of  tnodem  days — the  eichanf^e  of 
names  having  been  effected  as  already  stated  {toe.  eil.)  about 
200  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  the  present  notice— the 
PlalaUa  It:         -        . 


oubtles! 


mn  than 


.[  Dim  Juan 


It  the  a 


selhec 


greeted  with 

rnre  ignored,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  desk.  The 
king  dismissed  him  on  |he  ajEh  of  August,  with  power  to  retain 
his  titles  and  live  wherever  he  pleased  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
lull  salary.  He  elected  to  settle  once  more  in  Paris,  after  a 
short  visit  to  Italy;  but  beyond  conducting  occasional  pctlotm- 


re  the  public.    In  184]  he  re 


during  tbe  winter.  In  1S4S  be  became  deal.  In  iSjo  he 
retired  to  bis  birthplace,  Majobli,  and  died  there  on  the  I4lh 
of  January   iSji,  bet)uealh!ng  all  he  possessed  to  the  poor  of 

SPONTOON  (Fr.  apmlon,  ItaL  ipimlmt,  from  Lat.  pmclam, 
poial,  fungal,  to  prick),  a  weapon  carried  by  infantry  officers 
in  the  iith  and  early  iSlh  centuries.  It  was  a  type  of  the 
partisan  or  holbcid  t^.l.),  a  shafted  weapon  with  a  special  form 


SPOON  (O.Eng.t^iln, at 


Ger.  Spakn. 


I  splinter  of  wood,  cl.  Du.  t| 


implemen 


bibly  rdnted  10 


hapedil 


.ff*^»,  wedge). 


ing  in  length 

earliest  northern  European  spoon  would  seem  lo  have  been  a 
chip  or  ^linter  of  vood;  the  Greek  lioxXidpuu'  (I^t.  cackirare) 
points  to  tbe  early  and  lulural  use  of  shdb,  nuchas  are  still  used 
by  pnmilivt  peoples.  Examples  are  preserved  ol  tbe  various 
forms  of  spoons  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  ivory,  flint, 
slate  and  wood,  many  of  them  caived  with  the  symbols  of  their 
rclifpon.  The  spoons  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  chiefly 
made  of  bronze  and  silver,  and  the  handle  usually  takes  the 

in  the  British  Museum  from  which  the  form  ol  the  various  types 
can  be  ascertained,  the  chief  points  of  difference  being  found  in 
tbe  iDDction  of  the  bowl  with  the  handle.  Medieval  spoons 
(Or  domestic  uw  were  commonly  made  of  horn  or  wood,  but 
brass,  pewter  and  "  latlen  "  spoons  appear  to  have  been  common 
about  the  ijth  century.  The  full  descriptions  and  entries  re- 
lating to  silver  spoony  in  tbe  inventories  of  the  royal  and  other 
households  pcint  to  their  special  value  and  ranty.  The  eailicat 
En^ish  reterence  appears  to  be  in  a  will  of  iisg.  In  the  ward- 
robe account)  ol  Edward  I.  for  the  year  i^oo  some  gold  and 
silver  spoons  marked  with  the  fleui-de-Iis,  the  Paris  mark,  are 
mtniioned.  One  ol  the  most  interesting  medieval  spoons  Is 
tbe  coronatioa  spoon  used  in  tbe  anoinling  ol  (he  sovereign, 
an  iUuMratlon  rf  which  i»  T  .     -      -  - 


of  Herons, 

and  with  them  the  bw  attempted  to  protect  it.'  J.  E.  Kaning 
{ZoolopH,  i836,  pp.  81  seq.)  has  cited  a  case  from  the  "  Year- 
Book  "  of  n  Heo.  VIII.  (1513),  wherein  the  then  bishop  of 
London  (Cuthbert  Tunslal!)  imrintaioed  an  action  of  tmpiss 
gainst  the  tenant  of  a  close  at  Fulham  for  taking  Herons  and 
'  Shovelars  '*  that  made  their  nests  on  the  trees  therein  growing, 
nd  has  also  printed  {Zotdo^il,  l%^^,  pp.  4J5  seq.)  an  old 
ocument  showing  that  "  Shovebrs  "  bred  in  certain  woods  in 
'est  Sussei  in  isjo.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  later  (t  1661) 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Account  of  Birds  found  in  Vorfolk  " 
(IfDi-ii.  ed.  Wilkin,  iv.  315,  31S),  stated  of  the  "  Plala  at 
Skmulvd  "  that  i(  formerly  "  built  In  the  Hemeile  it  Claiton 
and  Reedham,  now  at  Triraley  In  Suffolk."  Thislast  bihelatest 
known  proof  of  the  breeding  of  the  species  in  England;  but  more 
recent  evidence  to  that  effect  may  be  hoped  for  from  other 

for  many  years  past  it  his  only  been  a  more  or  less  regubrvisitantt 
thou^  not  Kldom  in  considerable  numbers,  which  would  doubt- 
less, if  aUowed,  once  more  make  their  home  there;  but  its 
conspicuous  ai^iearance  renders  it  an  easy  mark  for  the  greedy 
gunner  and  the  contemptible  ccdlector.  What  may  have  been 
the  case  formerly  is  not  known,  eicept  that,  according  to  P. 
Belon,  il  nested  in  his  time  (1555)  in  the  borders  of  Brittany 
and  Poitou;  but  is  regards  nortb.wesiero  Europe  ilteeoisol 
biB  years  (0  have  bred  only  in  Holland,  and  (here  i(  ba*  been 
deprived  by  drainage  of  its  favourite  lesorts,  one  alter  the  other, 
so  that  it  mtat  shortly  become  merely  a  stranger,  eacept  in  Spain 
or  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  other  parts  ot  sonth-castem 
Europe. 

The  Spoonbill  ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  middle  and 
southern  Asia,'  and  breeds  abundantly  in  India,  as  well  u  on 
some  of  the  islands  In  the  Red  Sea,  and  seems  to  be  te^dent 
throughout  Northern  Africa.  In  Southern  Africa  its  place  ia 
taken  by  an  allied  species  with  red  legs,  P.  criilala  or  /niiiViubii, 


'  Nothing 


(utKlly  of  the  old  SI 


9  for 


of  Herons,  Spoonbilli  (Shovelanj.  Crams. 

parent  birds  in  the  bieedinf  ■"•""      *"  i 
except  the  HeitKi.  have 


ve  paned  away,  while  there  ib 


inht  have' survived  had  tbe  principle  oltl 
.  uu.  6)  t>een  lollowid. 

described  by  Temminck  and  SchlcscI  under  tl 


n  RioAUA.   Tbe  letv  of   1 


SPORADES— SPOROZOA 


which  ilio  goo  to  Mwkeucu.  AustcsEa  bas  tffo  other  jpFrin, 
P.  refia  or  mtlaiiiirliyialnii,  triih  black  bSl  and  («i,  and  F. 
pnipes,  in  whEch  lho«  parts  are  yellow.  The  very  heaulifu\ 
and  wholly  dilfennt  P.  ajaja  a  the  Roseate  SpoonUQ  nf 
Aneiici,  and  j>  the  only  one  found  on  thai  eonlinent,  the 
tropical  or  juila-troplcal  pans  of  which  it  inhalHts.  The  rich 
pink,  deepening  Ln  ume  pails  into  crimson,  of  nearly  all  [ts 
plumage,  together  with  the  yellowish  green  of  its  bare  head  and 
its  take-coloured  le^,  sufficiently  marks  this  bird;  but  aU  the 
other  spedes  aie  almost  wholly  clothed  in  pure  white,  though 
the  English  has,  when  adult,  a  fine  buB  pectoral  band,  and  the 
flpoon-^ped  eitpanse  of  its  bill  is  yellow,  contrasting  with 
'*     "    '      '  '*       impressed  and  baal  portion.    lt&  legs 


In  tl 


ft  of  white 


plumes  lucthec  omamentl  Ibe   bead  of  both  leics.  but  (l 

longest  in  Ibe  male.  The  voung  of  the  year  have  the  pHmaiy 
quills  dark-coloured. 

The  Spoonbills  tdim  a  nalurtl  .group,  Platoldnae,  allied  to 
tbc  lUdidae,  and  somewhat  more  distantly  to  the  Storks  (see 
StOul).  Tlley  bleed  In  lodetici,  not  only  of  their  own  kind, 
but  in  company  with  Herons,  oihet  on  trees  or  in  reed-beds, 
making  luge  nuu  in  which  ate  commonjy  laid  four  eggs — white, 
speckled,  streaked  or  blotched,  but  never  very  dosely,  with 
light  red.  Such  breeding  stitions  have  been  levetal  times 
described,  as  tor  instance  hy  P.  L.  Sdatci  »nd  W.  A.  Forbes 
ilbii,  ]St7,  p.  41]),  and  H.  Seehohm  [Zgcto/isI,  iS&>,  p.  45;); 
while  a  view  of  another  his  been  given  by  H.  Schlegel  (VBg. 
XaUrliaid,  laf.  ivii.).  CA.  N.) 

SPOBADES  (Gr.  Xmpiiti,  from  nrdpar,  to  sow],  the 
islands  scattered  about  the  Greek  ArchipelagD,  u  distinguished 
from  the  Cydades,  which  are  grouped  round  Delot,  and  from  the 
islands  attached,  as  it  were,  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe  and  Asia- 
Ancient  and  modern  writers  differ  as  to  the  list  of  the  Spotades 
(see  Bursion,  Criahenlandt  ii.  J4S  leq.).  The  Doric  Sporodes 
*— MeloB,  Pholegandros,  Sikinos,  There,  Anaphe,  Astr^ialia  and 
Cos-'Wcre  by  some  considered  a  southern  cluster  of  the  Cydado- 
In  modern  times  the  name  Sporades  is  more  especially  if^ed 
to  two  groups — the  northern  Sporades,  which  lie  noith-cast 
of  Negropont  (EuboeaJ,  Skialhoi,  Skopcloa  atui  Ikss  being 
[nduded  in  the  department  of  Magnesia  and  Scyroi  in  that  of 
Euboea;  sod  the  southern  Sporades,  lying  oS  the  south-west 
of  Aua  Minor,  being  included  in  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the 
"  Islondsol  the  White  Sco."  The  northern,  which  have  altogether 
nnoiexrf  i&i>q.  m.  and  a  population  of  1 1,950  (t 896),  comprise 
Skialhos  (pop.  1)90),  Ikos  {pop.  653),  Skopelos  (pop.  5195), 
Pelagoiuv,  Giura,  Fipati  and  Scyroe  (pi^.  3Sii|,  with  the 
adjacent  islets.  Skiathoa  Is  a  besutilully  wooded  and  pictui- 
cflque  island]  the  town  stands  on  >  dccUviiy  mrrounding  on 
excellent  harbour.  The  larger  island  of  Skopcloa  is  also  well 
wooded.  Almost  every  householder  in  both  islands  is  the  owner, 
joint  owner  or  skipper  of  a  sailing  ship.  Tlie  southern  Sporades 
arc  as  follows;  Icaria,  Fatmos,  Leros,  Colymnus,  Astropalia 
(Astypsloea  or  Slampalla),  Cce  (Stanko),  Nisyroe,  Tilos  or 
Episcopi,  Symc,  KhaUii,  Rhodes,  Crete  and  many  smaller  isles, 
Icaris.  (pop.  about  Bono)  derives  its  name  from  the  legend  of 
Icarus.  The  forests  which  it  once  possessed  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  iohabitantl  for  the  manufacture  of  chaicoaL  Leros 
(pop.  about  3000)  was  in  ancient  times  a  seat  ol  the  worship  of 
Artetnli.  Cilymnus  (pop.  about  7000)  wu  once  covered  by 
forests — (Ovid,  A.A.  ii.  81,"  silvis  umbrosa  Calyinne"  ),  which 
have  disappeared. .  Nisym  fboo.  about^ljoo)  poSBCsKl  hot 
fuEphnr  springs. 

IPOROZOA,  s  large  and  most  important  section  of  the  Frolo- 
Eoa,  all  the  members  of  which  are  eidu^v^lyparuitic  in  habitat. 
They  are  of  eitremely  widcspiead  occurrence;  there  is  hardly 
one  of  the  chief  classes  of  animals  wbidi  does  not  furnish  hosts 
fcr  these  parasites,  scarcely  one  ol  the  common  tissues  or  organs 
of  the  Metazoan  body  which  may  not  be  liable  to  infection. 
Sporoioa  differ  greatly  as  regards  the  effects  which  they  produce 
upon  tlieir  hosts.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  coses  the  general 
health  of  the  mfected  animal  seems  to  be  unimpaired,  even 
though  the  parasites  may  be  fairly  abundant.    Some,  however. 


Correlated  with  the  mode  of  life  are  the  two  feature*  cbanclcl- 
istic  of  all  Sporoioa:  (a)  They  absorb  only  Quid  nutrimeot, 
osmotirally,  and  »  lack  any  organs  for  ingesting  and  di^eslir^ 
solid  food;  and  (ir)  they  reprtxiuce  by  sporulation,  f.e.  the  for. 
mation  of  minute  germs,  which  are  in  most  instaac«s  very 
numerous  and  arc  often  enclosed'ln  firm  protective  ctivdupcs 
or  cases,  each  case  with  its  contents  forming  a  rfpre:  In  addition, 
the  great  majority  have  also  another  method  of  reproductkifi, 
for  fncreasing  the  number  of  the  parasites  in  any  individual  hcst; 
this  is  distinguished  as  multiplicative  or  endogenous  icpro. 
ductlon,  from  the  propagative  or  eiogenous  method  (by  means 
of  the  resistant  spores),  which  serves  for  the  infection  of  fresh 
hosts  and  secures  the  dissemination  and  survival  of  the  spedes. 
Further,  most  if  not  all  forms  of  Sporoioa  Dnder^  sexual 
conjugation  St  Borne  period  or.olher  of  the  lite-cyde. 

Beyond  this,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  generaHic.  In 
response  to  the  eicceding  divereity  of  habitat  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  the  parasite)  eihibil  manifold  and  *idely-<liffereot 
types  of  form,' organization  arul  life-history.  The  lecognitioB 
■  ■  ly  the  division  of 
to  several  well-dehned  orders,  which  arc  grouped 
divisions,  each  containing  more  or  less  dosely 
related  Eorma.  One  of  these  groups  consists  of  the  Gregnrioes, 
Coccidia  and  Haemosporidia  (7^.0.).  The  other  comprises  the 
Myxoaporidia,  Actinomyiidia,  Sarcosporidla  and  HapIrKporidls, 
the  parasites  Included  in  the  last  named  order  bdng  of  coifipara- 
tiuely  simple  Etrudure,  and  probably  near  the  base  of  this 
■ectiOD.  Then  are,  in  addition,  various  other  forms  (Sero-  ukI 
Eio-spocidia),  dsD  primitive  in  character,  but  which  are  as  yet 
too  inaufSdently  known  for  it  to  be  certain  whether  they  are  ol 
distinct  ordinal  rank,  01  should  be  placed  with  the  Haplooporidia. 
'  The  nomenclature  assigned  to  these  two  prindpal  divisions 
of  the  SporoEoa  by  different  .writers  has  varied  according  to  the 
pirtioilar  character  on  whiai  they  have  primarily  hosed  the 
arrangement.  01  kite  years,  the  ternu  Telo^uridia  and 
PJeosporidia,  proposed  by  F.  Schaudinn  (1900),  have  been 
most  in  iavour.  In  the  Tcloqwridia  (comprising  the  Gregarines, 
Cocddia  and  Haemosporidia),  sporulatlon  does  not  begin  until 
the  dose  of  the  vegetative  or  trophic  period,  ve.  until  grmclh 
his  ceased ;  in  the  Nrosporidia  (Including  the  remaining  orders) 
growth  and  spotulilion  go  on  coinddently.  Recently,  however, 
considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  general  occurrence 
of  this  latter  condition  in  certain  Myxosporidia  {Micrajporidic); 
and  the  present  writer  adopts  as  preferable,  therefore,  the  terms 
jEctoiforo  and  Endospon  iqq.e.),  invented  by  E.  Melsdmikofl 
It  by  F.  Mcsnil  (1S99),  which  indicate  ■  universal 


nbelwe 


bably  the  1 


other  grounds, 

>ecoming  more  and  more  likely,  namely,  that  these  two  divisions 
re  not  tdated  phytogenctically;  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  a 
adically  different  origin.    In  other  words,  under  the  heading 


:a  convergence  brought  about  by 


The  most  ncent  and  compnbensive  account  of  the  gniiin  ii  Ihal 
by  E.  A.  Miiicliin(inLaDkester's7>afiH«2a«to«.p>-  i..  London, 
L90J),  to  which  the  pnssnt  injter  is  much  indebted;  anatbef  vselul 
treaiiic  i]  that  oC  F.  DoHein,  Dit  Phumih  all  PtmUtH  m.  Kraxi- 
krilsirrrtcr  (G.  Flicber.  Jena,  Igoi).  Earlier  aecount*  are  those  of 
M.  LDhe.  ErichHiH  ier  neiirn  SfametHfancimiir  Ciena,  1900I: 
Woiielewiki,  SptrmtttJa  (Tena,  1S96))  Y.  Dc£fe  and  E. 
Kirouord  in  TreiU  it  ittitae  cncrUt.  p(.  I.,  Paris.  ISaS);  E.  R. 
Lanketcer,  art.  "Proloiiia'^  in  fiuy,  Bril.  uh  ed.  (1SB6}.  and 
O.  BQInchli  in  Bronn'i  Klaam  ».  Oriaasn  ia  TkiattbMt.  1.  L 

SBBs).  There  is  a  ■yilemalic  enumeratioa  of  tb«  group  by 
.  LibUin  Bai  Urtrmut.  5.  (Berlin.  ISod);  and  llie  etagnlicatiiia 
and  phvkwenviicciinaideTed  by  E.  Men^l  VSat.  BM.,vtii.  iub.  p.  ast. 


SPORRAN— SPOTTISWOODE,  J. 
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■POBBAll  (Oldie  iftmi,  parte,  poncb), 

of  Ehe  kilt.  Tlie  oldei  qx 
and  ordiiurily  of  leathcri  ia  n 
uniform  6f  Uigliluid  kdicd 
omaoicataJ  adjunct,  pritli  ail^ 
buduDs  of  honehnii  or  foi. 

SPORT  (■  contrftded  or  tbortened  bnn  of  "di^>i>tt,"tD 
■miue.  diveit  oDeulf,  O.  Fr.  u  ittftrUr  nt  dtfvrlr,  to  kmve  oB 
work,  hence  to  plky,  Lit.  Mr-,  imy,  wid  foHar;  to  catiy;  tlic 
ongiii  of  the  meoiini  lin  ia  Ibe  noliiai  of  taming  itray  iroin 
serious  occupitiom,  d,  "  divenloa  "),  play,  uauicmcnt,  cntcr- 
tatnraent  or  tccnition.  Tlie  ttnn  vu  applied  in  eariy  tinwg  to 
all  tonna  of  putime.  b  ma,  howcvn,  pirtlcukily  mcd  ot 
But-ol-door  or  muily  Rcreilioss,  >uch  u  ihoatiiig  with  the 
bow,  hunting  ml  the  like.  Modein  usge  faai  given  menl 
meininga  to  "  fport"  and  "qiortB."  Gcnenily  ipuking 
"span"  includes  tbc  aat-of-dooi  recnationi,  the  "£eld- 
■ports,"  such  IS  fishing,  shooting,  foi-hunting,  Ac,  connected 
with  tbc  killing  oc  bunting  of  animib  u  opposed  to  orginiied 
"^  games,  "which  ire contcstaofakillcff strength  f^yediccordiDg 
to  niEes.  It  also  indudca  tfje  special  clan  of  horse^iadng,  tbc 
votaries  of  which,  and  also  of  the  prize-ring,  have  arrogated  to 
themelves  B^raetimts  the  name  of  "  ^rortsman,  "  applying  that 
wofd  even  to  those  who  follow  ndng  simply  as  an  occasion  for 
belting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plural  "  sports  "  is  generally 
confined  lo  athletic  contests  such  as  running,  jumping,  &c. 
(tee  Athletic  Sroin  uid  subsidiary  articles). 

In  loology  and  botany  the  word  has  a  ^leciAc  meuiing  of  a 
sudden  or 'singular  variation  from  type,  a  "diverBioil"  fat  a 
more  etymological  sense  of  the  term. 

SFORTS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  or  more  pmperiy  the  Decumtioh 


mendation 


Permisrion  n 


si  by  Jan 


a  ibe  n 


Thomas  Morton,  hLibop  of  Chester,  fc 
Kie  the  king  on  bis  return  from  Scotland  found 
.be  subject  of  Sunday  anutetnent*  between  the 
be  gentry,  muiy  of  wbom  were  Roman  Catht^o. 
t  given  for  dancing,  atrhery,  leaping,  vaulting 
and  ot^le^  hannless  recreations,  and  of  "  having  of  May  games, 
Whitsun  ales  and  morrs  dances,  and  Ibe  settmg  up  of  May-poles 
and  other  sports  tbeirwitb  used,  so  as  tbe  same  may  be  had  in 
due  and  convenient  timo  without  impediment  or  neglect  of 
divine  service,  snd  that  women  shall  have  leave  to  carry  nisbei 
to  church  for  the  decorating  of  il."  Oo  Ibe  other  band,  "  bear 
and  buU-baiting,  Intcthidei,  and  {at  all  times  in  tbe  meane  sort  ot 
people  by  law  prohibited)  bonling  "  were  nol  Id  be  permitted  on 
Sunday  (WUklni,  ComiIu,  [v.  4S3).  In  1618  Jame*  tiansmilted 
orders  to  the  ckrgy  of  the  whole  of  England  to  read  the  dedata- 
lion  from  the  pulpit;  but  so  strong  was  the  oppositisn  Ibat  he 
prudently  withdrew  bit  coramaod  (Wilson,  in  Kennet,  41,  700; 
Fuller,  Ckmli  Hillary,  v.  45a).  '  In  i«]j  Chatle*  I.  not  only 
directed  Ibe  lepubbcatiotiof  bfsfstber'B  decliratioa  (Rushwotth, 
ii.  19  j)  bul  insisted  apon  tbe  reading  of  it  by  the  clogy.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  punldked  for  refusing  to  obey  the  injunction. 
With  the  fall  ol  Land  all  atloapta  to  enforce  it  neceAuily  came 

SPOTSWOOD  (Stottshood  or  SponrBWOOD),  ALEUIIDBil 
(iA7&'J74D),  American  colonial  governor,  was  bom,  of  an  dA 
Scotch  hmHy,  in  Tangier,  Africa,  in  1&76.  He  served  under 
Mailbotough  in  Ibe  War  of  the  Spanish  Succooion,  and  wu 
wounded  H  Blenheitti.  He  beeame  lieutenant  govemorc* Virginia 
in  June  ijto,  when  be  wsa  received  with  »ome  enthusissoi, 
because  be  brought  to  Ibe  colony  the  privilege  of  haieat  arpas; 
his  term  as  governor  closed  in  September  171J — probsbly 
because  he  meddled  in  ecclesiistteii  maltert;  but  he  remained 
in  Virginia,  living  near  bis  imnworks  in  Oermsnna,  a  selllement 
of  UeriDina,  on  the  Rapidan  in  Spotttylvania  counly(nam[d  in 
■"■  '   ""  "'       "       as  deputy  postmaBler-general  of  the  colonies 


from  mo 


I  Ihe  e 


lentallve  of  the 


Indians,  he  urged  upon  Ibe  provincial  gorenimenl  and  also  upon 
the  British  authorities  the  wisdom  of  coDStluctiog  forts  along 
the  frontier,  and  he  personally  organized  and  conducted  an 
exploring  expedition  [Aug.  17  to  Sept.  w,  1716]  into  the 
Shenandaah  Valley  reschiog  tbe  mter-paiting  between  the 
Atlantic  and  tbe  Ohio  river.'  These  aonbitioui  and  expensive 
scbemes,  coupled  with  hia  bau^ly  and  overbeiiing  cooduci, 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  inUi  the  rather  niggardly  liouse 
cf  Burgesses.  He  developed  the  iron  industry  of  Viiginia, 
promoted  Ibe  leliglODs  education  of  the  Indiins  and  tried  to 
advance  tiie  interests  of  education,  and  capeciolly  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Muy.  In  1740  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general  te  CMdact  (be  aqjedllioD  against  Cartagena,  bat  died 

on  tbe  7ih  of  June  1740.  Hit  bliraiy  be  left  to  Ibe  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 

Si*  R.  A.  Brock  (ed.1,  "  The  Officiil  L«tten  of  Altaander  Spots- 
wood  "  {wiih  a  menHiir],  in  Tkt  CaOiaiciu  a!  On  ViipMia  Halmtal 
Sxuly  [1  vol*..  Richmond,  iMj-iMj). 

EPOmSWOODB  (Sponiswooo.  sromwooo  or  SpcmwooD). 
JOHM  (1565-1639),  sjchbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  historian  cf 
Scotland,  eldest  son  of  John  Spottiswood,  minister  of  Calder 
and  "  superintendent  "  til  Lothian,  was  bom  in  1565.  He  was 
educated  at  Clasgor  Univcnity  (M.A.  isSi),  and  succeeded  his 
father  In,  the  parish  of  Calder  in  ijSj.  In  r6ai  he  attended 
Ludowick,  duke  <^  Lennox,  as  his  ch^loin,  in  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Fnnce,  reluming  in  i6oj,    7'   '  "        ■  -  -     " 


IS  the  s 


■  Dominated  to  the 


see   of   Cla^ow,    his  c> 
taking  place  until  October  i6ro.    Spottiswoode  had  originally 
become  prominent  as  an  ardent  oupporler  of  the  strict  Presby- 
terian party,  but  gradually  came  to  see  the  inconveniences  of 
"  parity  in  the  Church,"  attributed  bitle  bnportance  to  the 
eiisiuig  matters  of  dispute,  and  tbougbt  that  the  interests  of 
both  church  and  stole  were  best  secured  by  keeping  on  goad 
terms  with  the  king.   He  wss  therefore  resdy  to  cooperate  with 
James  in  curtailing  Ibe  powers  of  the  Kiik  which  encrwcbid 
tbe  royal  authority,  and  in  usirailaling  tbe  chotcbof  Scotlsnd 
Ibat  of  England.    On  the  $mh  of  May  i6oj  he  became  a 
nbet  of  the  Scottish  privy  council.     In  t6io  he  presided  as 
Kleiator  over  tbe  assembly  in  which  pnsbytety  wos  abolished, 
1615  he  was  made  arcbl^hop  of  St  Andrews  and  ptimale  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1A18  pincured  tbe  sanction  of  the  privy  council 
)  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  with  their  ratification  by  parliament 
1  iBii.    In  1633  he  crowned  Charles  I.  at  Holyrood.    In  ifijs 
e  was  appointed  lotd  cbaacellor  of  Scotland,  on  office  wbicb 
e  retained  till  ifijS.     He  was  Cfipased  to  the  new  liturgy  u 
le^iedient,  but  when  he  could  not  prevent  its  introduction 
e  look  part  In  cnloicuig  it.    He  was  a  spectator  of  tbe  riot  of 
t  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  the  ijrd  of  July  i6j7,  endeavoured 


^rbycc 


:  perceived  that  "  now  all. that  we  have  bern  doing 
rears  past  b  tbrown  down  it  once."  He  escaped  lo 
as  deposed  by  the  issembly  on  the  4lh  of  December 
of  ridiculous  charges,  and  ficd  in  London  on  the 
r6th  of  November  1639,  receiving  burisl  In  Westmlnller  Abbey. 
Spottiswoode  published  In  rtio  lUJuialia  litcUi  di  rcpmint 
eidaioe  icotUfinet,  an  answer  to  a  tract  of  Caldeiwood,  who 
replied  in  tbe  Viidiaia  subjoined  to  his  Alton  iamaict^Mm, 
(i6j)).  The  only  other  writing  published  during  his  lilttime 
he  preached  at  Ihe  Perth  assembly.  Hb  most 
k  was  Tlu  HiiUry  oj  Ou  Ckvch  and  Slulc  c/ 
SaUand  (London,  i655.  leq-).  H  displays  considerable  research 
and  sagacity,  and  even  when  dealing  with  contemporary  events 
^ves  a  favourable  impression,  upon  the  whole,  of  the  author's 
jidour  and  truth.  The  oppceite  side  cm  be  Studied  in 
ilderwood'i    HiiUry. 

Spottiswoode  married  Facbe!,  daughter  of  David  Lindsay, 

shop  ol  Ross,  and  bevdes  a  daughter  left  two  sons.  Sir  John 

Spolliswoodc  of  Dainie  in  Fife,  and  Sir  Robert,  prcaMent  ol 

0  earh  of  hii  comndei  Ift  Ihii  jaumey  Spolswond  pievted  a 

golden  bcnedue,  leltcRd  "  Su  jr -*— " 
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iion,  who  was  captuied  at  Ihc  battle  o!  Pliilip- 

li:inutcdmi646. 

II  juvliinl  1o  the  lint  edition  of  Spol(iB^VDDd«'t 


:clScBlland 


VK/msmiBim,  WILUAH  (tSij-iSBj),  Engliih  malbenu- 
ticUnand  physc[5t,  wai  bom  [iiLondoQoa  the  iilh  of  January 
iSaj.  HEa  father,  Andrew  Spottuwoode,  who  waa  doccndcd 
from  an  andenl  StsttiAh  family,  repmented  Cdcheater  in  parlia- 
ment  For  aomc  years,  and  in  1831  becunc  junior  ponner  in  the 
fins  of  Eyre  fr  Spotliswoode,  ptinlen.  William  was  educated 
M  Laleham,  Eton,  Hamw  and  Balliol  College,  Oifotd.  Hii 
bent  for  science  showed  itself  while  he  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and 
indeed  his  removal  from  Eton  10  Harrow  is  said  to  have  been 
occauoned  by  an  accidental  eiplosion  which  occurred  whilst  he 
was  performing  an  eijKiiinenl  for  bis  own  unusemenl.  At 
Barrow  he  obtained  in  1841  a  Lyon  tcbDlarahlp,  and  at  Oiford 
in  1S45  a  first-class  in  mil  hematics,  in  it/fi  the  junior  and  in 
lt^^  the  senior  unlversily  mathERiatical  scholanhip.  In  1846 
he  left  Oiford  to  take  his  falhn's  pUce  in  the  business,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  until  his  death.  In  1S47  he  issued  five  pamphlets 
entitled  UidiUUiimei  enalylicxit.  This  was  his  first  publication 
of  original  malhenutical  work;  and  fiom  this  time  scarcely  a 
year  passed  in  which  he  did  not  give  to  the  world  further  mathe- 
matical icsearches.  In  iSj6  Spoltlswoode  travelled  in  eastern 
Riiisia,  and  in  iBfio  in  Crsaiia  and  Hiingaiy;  of  the  former 
elpcdition  he  has  left  an  interesting  lecord  entitled  A  Tatan- 
lasle  Jturney  Mrng*  Eailaa  Ruaia  in  tin  AulKmnnf  iSs6 
(London,  iS^t)-  In  ESyohewoJ  elected  president  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society.  In  TE71  he  began  to  turn  his  attention 
10  eiperimental  physics,  his  earlier  researches  bearing  upon  the 
poUriuiion  of  Ught  and  his  later  work  upon  the  elcctrica] 
discharge  in  rarefied  gases.  He  wiatc  a  popular  treatise  upon 
(be  former  subject  for  the  '■  Nature  "  Series  (1874)-  In  1S7B 
be  was  etecled  president  of  the  Brllldi  Association,  and  in  the 
■arae  year  president  of  the  Royal  Sockly,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  fellow  since  iSjj.  He  died  in  tendon  of  typhtrfd  fever  on  the 
17th of  June  1ES3,  and  was  buried  in  Wealminster  Abbey. 

As  a  mathematkian  be  occupied  himself  with  many  blanches 
of  his  favourite  iCLeiice.  more  especially,  with  higher  algebra,  includ- 
ing the  Iheoiy  of  delerminanii.  imh  the  genctsr  calculus  of 
■ymbo^  and  with  the  apoJiciitHm  of  anatjwa  to  geometry  and 
mvcbuvi;  The  followiiig  brief  review  of  ms  mathemalical  work 
is  quoted  from  tbeohitiHry  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Pr«Hdi'n(j 
ef  lit  Rcyal  Stcitiy  (ouviii.  34) :    "The  interesting  snici  of  com- 

contaiHd  in  the  POeapUai  TtaaaHaiu  of  |S6>  aid  Hibsequent 

mathematkian The  naateiy  which  he  had  oblaincd  over  Ihe 

I  BO  comptete  thai  he  never  ahnink  from 
vever  ewnplieated — nay.  the  more  eoni- 

«^.».  »,  ,..^v  f  ^  iHwA  he  seemed  to  revel  in  them — prDvidt?d 

bey  did  not  sin  against  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  hii  work — symnKiry. 

To  a  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of  maibeiuatica]  symmetry  the 

tudy  of  detenninantfl  had  naturally  every  al 

ilr  Spolliswoode  puWiibed  ir  ■■"  ' ' 

~  ~Be  etetneatary  tbcorani  o 


in  of  ■  panii^l  an 


«f  print,  permlsiioa  was  sought  by  the  ediloc  of  CrcUt  to  irpioduce 
hui  the  pagesof  that joumaT  Mr^pttl»wootlcgninted(hcr«|Licst 
■ad  imtfcrlook  to  revise  his  Mork.  The  subject  had.  however,  been 
■D  Mtensively  developed  in  the  fntcrim  that  It  proved  nccesury 
bdC  Denly  to  revise  it  but  entirdy  to  rewrite  the  work,  which 
became  a  memoir  of  1  Ifi  pBfe&  To  this,  thefirstelenwntary  treatise 
on  dcteminantBi  much  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  subject  ii 
due;    The  effect  of  the  study  on  Mr  Spottiswnode's  own  methods 

was  moit  pronauticed ;  there  isscaieely  a  psgef'^' — -"'- ■--' 

writinga  that  does  not  bristle  srith  detcniuaa 


nty  o^  Fuginia,  17.S A.,  so  called  after 
Spotawood  (f-K),  lieutenant  (ovemoc  of  Virginia  in 
.wbvawq^catenaivBtslataauliiiliw*  therein.    ltl| 


bounded  oa  the  N.  by  the  Rapidan  and  K^ipsiluuuiod.  riven  aid 

on  theS.bythe  North  Anna.  ItiscdcbraletlascoatsiiuiiKSCvcnl 
of  the  most  famouabaltlefieldsoi  the  Civil  War— Ficdericluburg. 
ChaucellonviUe.  the  Wildemeaa,  and  particulaily  that  of 
Spoltsylvania  Court  House,  where  the  armies  of  Craat  and  lee 
contended  for  nearly  two  weeks  [Uay  S>3i,  18&4).  The  battkl 
of  Chancellorsville,  Wilderaeai 
in  the  article  Wiuimjiesi. 

SPOUSE,  (O.  Ft.  afna,  mod.  Ifoia.  i 
sptnsia,  ipenia,  t  betiotbed  or  promised  m 
ifondtrc,  to  promise),  a  husband  or  wife,  pr 
or  betrothed  to  another  In  maniago. 

SPRAT,  THOMAl  {  lejj-i;!]),  English  divine,  iru  bom  at 
BesmuiateT.  Doraetshire,  and  educated  at  Wadham  Colkv^ 
Oxford,  where  he  held  a  fellowabip  (1657-1670).  Having  takea 
orders  he  became  a  prebendary  t>f  Lincoln  in  iMq.  In  the  pr^ 
ceding  year  he  bad  gained  a  reputation  by  hit  poem  Totia  Haffit 
Uatury  0/  lie  most  Ktmmud  Priaa  Olitv,  Lard  PntBJar 
(London,  i6sg),  and  he  was  afterwards  well  known  as  a  wil, 
preacher  and  man  of  letters.  His  chief  prow  works  are  tb 
ObltrKtUnu  uUnt  Ifmiunr  de  Sertna'i  Kiyate  imia  EMt/amd 
(Lraidon,  1665),  a  satirical  reply  to  the  atjicturea  on  Englishraeq 
in  Samuel  de  Sorbijre's  boOk  of  that  name,  and  a  Histvy  of  tl« 
Royal  Sodely  of  London  (London,  1G67),  which  Sprat  had  Itdped 
to  [ouod.  la  1669  he  became  canon  of  Westminster,  and  in 
167a  rector  of  Uffiogton,  Linodnshire.  He  wti  chaplain  to 
Charlet  IL  in  1676,  curate  and  lecturer  at  St  Marpret's,  West- 
minster,  in  1679,  canon  of  Windsorin  i68t, dean ol  Weslminstci 
in  i68j  and  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1684.  He  was  a  membci  of 
James  II.'s  ecclesiastical  cocimisiion,  and  in  tUIS  he  read  tlw 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  empty  benches  in  WeMBunstB 
Abbey.  Althou^  he  opposed  the  motion  ol  i63q  dedatiag  (be 
throne  vacant,  he  assisted  at  the  corooatiori  of  William  and 
Mary.  As  dean  of  Westminster  he  directed  Wren's  rcsloniiso 
oftheabbey.  Hedicdouthenthof May  1713. 

SPRAT,  a  marine  fish  {Qiipa  jfrallus),  named  "  garvie  "  in 
Scollaml,  one  nf  the  smalkst  species  of  Che  genuc  Ulir>M  or 
hentng),  rarely  exceeds  5  in.  in  length,  and  occurs  in  large  sboab 
on  the  Atlantic  coesta  of  Eun^-  Sprats  an  very  oftm  con- 
founded with  young  herrings,  which  tbey  much  resemble,  but 
can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  foOowing  characters:  they 
do  not  possets  any  teeth  on  the  palate  (vomer),  like  herringsL 
their  gill-csvert  are  toioolh.  without  the  rtdiiting  striae  which 
are  found  in  the  tb^  and  the  pikhardj  the  anal  fin  consists  al 
Jrom  seventeen  to  twenty  rays,  and  the  lateral  line  of  forty-Mnea 
or  forty-eight  scales.  The  ventral  fiui  arc  slightly  anioiot  to 
the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin;  and  the  spine  consists  of  from  foity- 
seven  lo  forty-nine  vcitebne.  The  sprat  spawns  ia  the.c^iei 
sea  from  February  lo  Uay  and  is  only  occationally  captured 
In  the  ripe  condition.  Ita  eggs  are  buoyant  and  pdagic  and 
easily  recognised.  The  qirat  is  one  of  the  mote  important  food- 
fishes  on  accoUDi  of  the  Immenu  numbers  which  are  caught  when 
the  thoalt  approach  the  coasts.  They  ai 
however,  as  regards  the  place  and  time  1 
Utiet  falling  chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  winter.  They  ai 
with  the  seine  or  with  the  bag.net  in  the  tideway.  Large 
quimitiet  ue  conaumed  fresh,  but  many  ate  pickled  or  sroiAed 
and  olheis  piepared  like  anchotits.  Frequently  the  apluia 
an  so  large  that  the  fish  can  be  uMd  as  manure  only. 

SPRATT.  THOMAS  ABEL  BKIMAGB  (iSii-iSgS),  En^ish 
vice-admiral,  hydrographer  and  geologist,  was  bom  at  East 
Teignmouth  on  the  nth  of  May  iSii.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
ol  Commander  James  Sliratt,  R.N.,  and  enleied  the  navy  ia 
1827.  He  was  attached  to  Ibe  turveyfng  bnndi,  and  was 
engaged  almost  continuously  until  tSfij  in  surveying  the 
Mediterranean.  As  commander  of  the  "  Spitfire  "  he  rendered 
distinguished  lervicc  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War, 
and  was  appwnted  C.B,  in  iSjj.  At  an  earlier  date  he  was 
asiociiled  with  Edward  Forhea,  then  naturalist  to  the  "  Beacon," 
and  during  the  years  1841-1B4]  they  made  observationi  on  (he 
bathymeiricai  tltMiibutian  of  marine  life.  To  Forbes  be  wn 
apedally  indebted  fa  hit  interett  innrtural  lwt<Wi|  VA  gtoloB^ 
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niloeahetiiirypuVriihedTraidibiLycbi.erc.UUTi-  Spntt 
invutigitcd  the  cava  it  Msllt  and  cblained  nmaiiu  oi  the 
pigmy  Elephant  (Elepkai  mdiUtuis),  which  wai  dcacHbcd  by 
Dr  H.  Falconer,  He  investigated  the  geology  of  several  Creek 
islands,  alu  the  ibores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  detailed  obiervi- 
lions  on  the  DdU  al  the  Nile.  He  ms  cqiecially  distinguished 
for  his  Trogefi  and  gaeardta  in  Crrle  (i  vols.,  1&65],  In  which 
he  ably  dacribed  the  physical  geography,  geology,  »tch»eo- 
togy  and  nalund  history  of  the  island.  He  was  convnisiianct 
ol  fi^eri^  fn>m  rS66  to  1873^  and  acting  cooBervaior  of 
the  Mmry  from  1S79  until  the  close  of  bij  life;  He  died  at 
Tunbridge  Well*  on  the  loth  of  March  1S88. 

SPRECKELS,  CLAOS  (iSiS-i9°9),  American  opEliUit, 
was  bora  in  Lanitedt,  Hanover,  in  jSjS.  In  i8«e,  10  ocape 
army  service,  he  emigrated  10  the  United  St»ta  and  became  • 
grncer.  In  1851!  he  removed  (tom  New  York  diy  to  Sin 
Francisco,  where  he  set  up  aa  a  grocer,  theri  a  hrcwer,  and  later 
a  sugar  refiner.  He  graduaUy  obtained  control  of  mon  of  the 
SDgar  refinEriea  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  able  to  undersell  his 
competitors  because  hE  bought  his  raw  sugar  in  Elawaii,  where 
he  purchased  large  plantations  and  contracted  for  the  produce 
of  others.  He  built  a  large  rcGneiy  in  Hawaii,  and  liis  influence 
with  the  Hawaiian  government  was  for  a  time  paramount. 
By  financing  Che  Pacific  Steamship  Company  he  was  able  to 
reduce  the  freight  char;^  on  his  sugar,  and  he  also  introduced 
various  imprtivements  in  the  methods  of  manufacture;  It  was 
he  who  built  Ibe  railway  from  Salinas  to  San  Frandsco,  by 
buying  whicb  the  Atchison,  Topeka  It  Santa  Tt  first  made  1 
throng  line  loto  San  Francisco.  Spreckels  died  in  San  Frandsco 
OD  the  iGth  of  December  igoS.  His  eldest  ton,  John  Diedrich 
Spreckels  (b.  iSsj),  became  proprietor  of  the  Sm  FranclKe 
Uwnint  CaO  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  steamship  interests; 
and  another  son,  Rudolph  Spreckels  (rS?^-  I,  became 
president  of  tbe  First  National  Bank  of  San  Frnocrsco. 

SPHEE,  a  river  of  Prussia,  Germany,  rising  in  the  district  of 
Upper  Lusitia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  dose  to  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  and  fiowuig  nearly  due  north  past  Bautien,  Spremberg 
•od  Cottbus,  dividing  between  the  fini  two  towns  for  a  time 

of  channels,  snd  swings  round  in  a  big  curve  to  the  west  forming 
the  peculiar  marshy  re^u  (jo  m.  king  and  3  to  A  m.  wide) 
known  u  the  Sprecwald.  Having  letumed  la  its  predominant 
direction,  it  turns  W.N.W.,  and  passing  FOrsteowalde  and 
Kapeiuck  threads  Berlin  in  several  arms,  and  Joins  the  Havd 
at  Spandau.     lU  length  is  117  m.  of  which  in  are  navigable; 

with  the  Oder  by  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  or  MHUrose  Canal 
made  in  1861-1868,  which  is  17  m.  long,  atid  by  the  Oder-Spree 
Cinal.  made  In  1SS7-18SS,  and  with  the  Havel  by  the  Berlin- 
Spindau  Mavigaiion  Canal,  %\  m.  long,  and  by  Ibe  Tdtow  Canal 
completrd  in  1905. 

IPREBWALD,  a  district  of  Cermany.  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brajidcnburg,  a  marshy  depression  of  (he  middle  Spree  valley, 
emending  to  some  106  sq,  m.,  its  kngib  being  37  m.  and  its 
width  vjuying  from  i  to  7  m.  It  owes  its  marshy  chiracter 
■o  the  river  Spree,  which  above  Lflbben  splits  into  a  network 
of  over  two  hundred  arms,  and  in  seasons  rf  flood  generally 
oversows  considerable  portions  of  the  re^oa.  In  the  parts 
which  are  especially  liable  to  innndatioB,  as,  tor  eiample,  the 
vilUgta  of  Lehde,  Leipe  and  Bnrg,  many  of  Ibo  bomisteadi 
are  buiit  each  on  a  little  sefF-contalned  idand,  approachable 
in  summer  only  by  boat,  and  in  winter  over  the  Ice.  In  spile 
of  its  ffianhy  ehuaeler  the  Spreewald  is  in  part  cultivated,  in 
P»tt  converted  into  pasturage,  and  almost  evwywhere,  but 
more  npedally  In  the  kiwei  districts,  wooded  like  a  park,  the 
Predomioini  trees  being  willows.  Fishing,  cattle-breeding 
^nd  the  gnnrlog  of  vegetables,  more  particularly  small  pickling 
■^"^umben,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people,  aboot 
30,000  in  afl,  m  great  pan  they  are  of  Wendish  blood,  and 
though  the  majority  have  been  Germanised,  there  Is  a  small 
fidue  who  have  faithfnPy  praerved  theh-  national  speech, 
fusioms,  and  their  own  peculiar  styles  of  drtat   TTu  MtncUve 


lending  of  wood  and  water  nakCs  the  Spreewald  in  summer  » 
Bsorl  of  the  people  of  ihe  Prmsian  capital,  but  also  in  winter 
he  district  is  largely  visited  by  people  bent  on  skating,  sleighing 
nd  other  winter  pastimes.  The  chief  town  is  LQbben,  45  m. 
outh  from  Berlin  on  the  raUway  to  Gfltlita. 
See  W.  von  SrhulenburE.  WntiuclH  Vtlkiaitn  inii  Crhrixii 
u  irm  SpnrwaU  (LopiiE.  lMo)i  KShn,  Dir  Sprtnali  Im^  imu 
ln»tHr  (Cgttbu^  1U9)!  and  Brauaadocf,  Strmidfikrln 
Lilbbenau,  1901), 
■PBEHBEKG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ibe  Fnissian  province 
f  Brandenburg,  situated  partly  on  an  island  m  the  river  Spreo 
nd  partly  00  the  welt  bank,  7Sm,  S.E.  of  Berlin  by  the  railway 
11  GMitx.  Pop.  (1005)  ii.iSS.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
nd  two  Evangelical  cliurcliea,  a  pilgrimage  chapel,  dating  from 
100,  ■  ducal  chiteau,  buill  by  a  ion  of  the  decUH-  John  George 
bout  the  eiui  of  the  i6th  century  (now  utOiied  as  gcrvemnKnt 
Sees),  rlasBral,  technical  and  aMDraerdai  sclioals  ud  ■ 
hospital.  It  carrici  on  considerable  manufactures  of  woollea 
doth. 
EPHSHaBL,  KURT  (176&-1S3J),  Gerauui  botulM  ud  pbyii- 
■n,  was  born  on  the  jrd  of  August  i;M  at  Bodelkow  in  Pome- 
jua-  His  unde,'  Christian  Koond  Sprengd  (i7so~iSi6),  il 
remembend  for  his  studies  iti  the  fertititslion  oj  Bowen  by 
subject  in  which  ha  leached  coodusions  many  yean 
ahead  of  hia  time.  Hit  father,  a  dergymao.  provided  hini  witli 
thorough  education  of  vide  scope:  and  the  boy  at  an  early 
age  disilnguishEd  himself  as  a  Unguitl,  not  only  is  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  also  in  Arabic.  He  appeared  as  an  author  at  the 
'ourtoen.  publiahing  a  small  work  called  AtdiiluHi  tur 
far  Fniiaaiwimtr  in  r7So.  In  1784  he  began  to  study 
theology  and  mcdidne  at  (be  university  of  Hafle,  but  aooa 
lelinquitbed  the  former.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1787. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  eilcaordinaty  protesor  of  medicine 


I  of  hi 


'ettigatlons  in(o  the  history 


f;  and  he  held  a 


(ore 

botany.     Among  (he  o  . 

the  laHer  science  was  the  part  he  took  in  awakening  and  stimu- 
lating microscopic  uivesligation  into  the  anatomy  of  the  tissues 
of  the  higher  pjants,  though  defective  microscopic  appliances 
rendered  the  condusions  arrived  at  by  himself  untrustworthy. 
He  also  made  many  improvements  in  the  details  of  both  the 
Lirmaean  and  the  *' natural"  systems  of  classification.  He 
died  of  an  apoplectic  seiiute  at  Halle  on  tlie  ijth  of  March 
18.3. 

Sprengel't  more  imponanr  worlii  wei 
PWjm  I178J);  Caltni  fitbtiitkn  117^ 

(1792-J799);  Handhuch  Jtr  Paliuipp 
•nUicai  (6  volt..  lBo9-i«l6];    Gcxhic, 

(i»ai-i8oi;  and  agiiii  lSir-l8lB)r  1 
iSiS);  Vm  iimSaaoUif  Nalar 
kalmiii  (i9o6-i8i};  and  in  IBJJ);  , 
csiniiat  (iSi3):  Siu  EiMixt-nt  im 
tuiKfi  iiSiit-iSn].    He  edited  an  « 

:iely'>  (MalofiK  iij  ScinUifit  Paptri. 

lOBR,  JAKOB  (jf.  ijoo),  (he  Dominican  inquisitat  of 
Cologne,  who  with  Heiniich  Krlmer  (inititor)  published 
Uaiitui  maltfcantm  or  Haatammer,  the  standard  (enbook 
on  witchcraft,  especially  in  Germany.  The  book  gives  (i) 
evidencts  of  witchcraft;  (i]  rules  for  discovcrinf  ill  <j) 
proceedings  for  punishment. 

SPRENOTPORTEH,  qOrAX  HAQHCS.  ComrT  <i740-iSi9), 
Swedish  and  Russian  politician,  younger  brother  of  Jakob 
Magnoa  SpreagtportcB,  entered  the  army  and  rote  to  the  rank 
of  captain  during  the  Seven  Yean'  War.  He  assisted  his 
brother  in  therevolution  of  1771,  and  in  177s  was madea  colonel 
and  brigidia  In  cetl  Fmland.  Here  he  distinguished  himidt 
greatly  aa  an  ofcaniiCT  and  administrator.  The  miliurj-  school 
wbicb  he  founded  M  Brabeliiuid  BibteqiuoUy  becvao  a  lUt« 
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fuUiulioo.     Iiriliblt  ind  xnfHcioiu  like  bii  brother  be  alw> 

■pprcciatcd,  and  the  dstleiinc  way  is  vfaich  he  was  •rekomed 
by  the  Rusaiin  court  diuiog  a  vtsil  to  St  fetenbuig  in  i]7g 
Will  iurthcT  izicenxd  bim  tfaiiut  the  puiely  imaginary  ingnti- 
tude  of  hti  own  love«i<n.  For  the  next  two  yaa  he  waa  in 
■he  French  leivki,  cetununs  (o  Finlud  in  i;Si.  It  na*  nav 
thai  he  fine  conceived  [he  plan  ol  sepontiog  the  grand  duchy 
Itom  Sweden  and  erecting  it  Into  an  independent  slate  under 
tbeprotcctlDnof  RuBii.  During  the  rilbdai  of  f73i5  be  openly 
antOKd  GnaUvui  lU.,  lE  the  aame  time  engaging  in  a  lecret 
and  ireaionable  corrapondence  with  the  Kuiaian  miniitera 
with  the  view  of  bdudng  them  to  anist  the  Pinna  by  fame  ol 
arm*.  In  the  following  year,  at  Ibe  invitation  of  Cdtberine  II., 
be  lormatly  entered  the  Riuun  lervice.  Wben  Ibe  Kmao- 
Swediah  War  of  1788-90  began,  Sprengtporteii  received  the 
command  of  a  Rutaian  army  corpa  directed  igainit  Finland. 
He  took  BO  direct  part  in  the  AnjilA  concpincy  (ih  SwEnENt 
HiOiry),  but  urged  Catherine  to  support  it  more  energetically. 
His  own  aegotiationi  wilb  ho  teUow  countrymen,  opecially 
after  Cmuvu*  IlL  had  bioughi  the  Finlandi"  """"'  ""  "" "" 


failed  u 


nly.     Nor  n 


.  be  able  b 


very  effectively  in  the  field  for  he  vu  seriouily  wounded  at 
tbe  bailie  of  Pimalmi  (r7Qo).  At  tbe  end  of  the  war,  indeed, 
hit  poailiou  waa  aomewbat  preciiioui,  t»  the  HI^  Court  of 
Finland  condemned  Mm  oa  a  traitor,  while  Catherine  regarded 
him  u  an  Incompetent  bnpoiloi  who  could  not  perform  hia 
pnmiiei.  For  the  next  five  year),  therefore  (1793-IT08),  he 
thought  it  eipedienl  to  quit  Ruiaia  and  live  at  TOpliti  in 
B^inida.  He  was  re-employed  by  the  eraperot  Paul  who,  io 
rBoo,  •cnl  him  to  nt^oliale  with  Napoleon  concerning  the 
Malteae  Order  and  the  inieicbange  ol  piitonen.  Aim  Paul's 
death  Sprengtporten  was  again  in  di^rtcc  for  seven  years, 
but  was  coniulied  in  iSoS  on  the  eve  of  (he  outbnali  c^  hos- 
tiUtia  wilb  FmBCT.  On  the  tat  of  Dettmber  1S08  he  waa 
appointed  the  first  Roasian  govemor-genertl  of  Finland  wilb 
the  thk  of  count,  but  wa*  la  anpapular  that  be  had  to  resign 
bis  post  the  loUowing  year,    Tbe  last  ten  yean  ol  Ui  life  vtte 

See  Fiiska  rWiinfl  (Helslnafofi,  1877-1689);  ■■  ind  Stmakt 
UUtratiiriliUshaptU  i  f aland  JMatidliiitiir  (Hdnngfoii,  1M7). 

■PRSnOTPCmnR,  JAXOB  lAairUS  (l7>7-I7S6),  Swedish 
loldier  and  politician.  In  his  twelfth  yeu  1^  chose  the  pro- 
(easion  of  arms,  and  served  his  country  with  diitinctioa.  The 
lew  and  misenble  triumphs  of  Sweden  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  were  due  almost  entirely  to  young  Spienglporlen,  and  he 
emei8ed  from  it  with  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  a  pension  of  iao, 
and  the  reputation  of  being  tbe  smartest  officer  in  the  service. 
Sprengtpotten,  above  all  tJibigs  a  man  of  action,  had  too  hearty 
■  contempt  tot  "  Hats  "  »nd  "  Caps  "  to  belong  to  either.  He 
regarded  the  monsttoua  system  of  misrale  (or  which  they  were 
priniarily  responsible  with  indignation,  made  no  secret  of  his 
lenliraents,  and  soon  gitbered  round  luoi  a  band  cf  young 
offieen  of  strong  royalist  prodivities,  whom  be  formed  into  a 
club,  the  soolled  Sstnika  BuOni  (Sweden's  groundwork). 
The  dnb  wu  tupptased  by  Ibe  dominant  "  Caps,"  who  also 
■ought  to  ruin  Sprengtporten  financi^y  by  inciting  his  tenants 
In  Finland  to  bring  actions  against  him  for  alleged  ektorUoa, 
not  in  the  ordinary  courts  but  in  Iherstidof  itself ,  where  Speengt- 
porten'a  poIHical  adveisaiiet  would  be  his  judge*.  Tbe  enraged 
Finnisb  (ulonel  thereupon  approached  GusUvus  m-  with  ibe 
project  of  a  revolution  against  iheir  coauooo  enemies,  the 
"  Caps."  It  was  to  be^n  in  Finland  where  SptenjtpwtBn'a 
legimenl,  tbe  Nyland  dragoons,  wu  stationed.  He  undertook 
to  seiie  the  impregnable  fortresa  of  Sveaborg  by  a  cauf  it  mem. 
Tbe  submission  rS  the  whole  grand  duchy  would  bo  the  natural 
consequence  ol  such  a  success,  and,  Ffidand  ones  Hcured, 
Sprengtporten  propoied  at  tbe  bead  ol  his  Fuua  to  embarti  for 
Sweden,  meet  the  king  and  his  friends  near  Stockholm,  and 
surprise  ihe  ca 


K  king.     On  tbt  ind  tA  Jiif 


was  warmly  approved  of  by  the  ki  , 

1771  Sprengtpoiten  left  Siockbohn. 
he  reached  Helsingfors.  On  the  i6lh  he  persuaded  the  fonicB 
of  Sveaborg  to  submit  to  bini.  Hilsingfois  ft^lowed  the  tiu^ile 
ol  Sveaborg.  A  week  later  all  Finland  lay  at  tbe  left  of  tit 
intrepid  colonel  of  the  Borgi  dragoons.  By  Ihe  ijrd  of  Auguu 
Sprengtpotten  wis  ready  to  re-embark  lor  Slockbolm  with  ;Sa 
kept  him  back,  and  in  ibe  n 


isUI.  li 


r,  Sprenglporlen 


cdved 


Spreni 


engtbcning  the  deleni 


rdlheie 


He  I 


irritable  and  auspicious  temper  taw  slights  aiul  insults  in  tlw 
most  innocent  cODJUDCIutes.  His  £tsI  quarrel  with  Gusuvnt 
happened  in  1774  wben  he  icFused  to  accept  the  post  ef  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Finland  00  the  eve  of  ihrealened  war  with 
Russia.  Tlie  king  good-naturedly  overlooked  his  outrageoa 
insolence  on  this  occawio,  but  the  Inevitable  rupture  was  oslj 
postponed.  A  most  trumpery  affair  brought  mailers  10  a  bes^ 
Spienglporten  had  iosuJied  Ihe  guaids  by  ^ying  t"ccideiia 
over  them  at  a  court-martial  Io  some  officers  of  his  own  dragoons. 
The  guards  complained  10  Ihe  kiog,  who,  after  conMlIing  wiiL 
Ihe  senate,  mildly  itoianstraled  with  Sprengiponeo  by  letter. 
Sprengtporten  thereupon  tendered  his  resignation  a*  cotonet 
ef  the  guard,  and  at  a  personal  interview  with  Guvavus  wu  w 
violent  aed  iosdenl  that  anything  like  agreement  between  then 
became  impossible.  Sprengtporten  Was  haunted  by  the  fiicd 
idea  that  ibjt  jtuntut  dorH  tA  ihc  court  was  in  league  with  his 
old  enemies  to  traduu  and  supplant  him,  and  not  all  the  fnr- 
beaiance  of  the  king  could  open  bis  eyes.  He  received  a 
pension  of  £^400  n  year  on  his  retirement  and  was  allowed  the 
eilraordinary  privilege  of  a  guard  of  honour  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Ncvertheleas,  10  the  end  of  his  career,  be  coatinucd  In 
haras*  and  annoy  his  long-suScring  benefactor  with  frcd 
impertinence*. 

See  R.  N,  Bain,  Cmlaau  III.  tMi  lot  CimlBmfmnti.  vcl.  L 
ILandon,  i«9;);  C.  JiJin.  GusUmu  HI.  xli  J.  it,  Sftngpsrm, 
B.  Suf.  Tid.  ifStukhoIm,  19OJ).  (R.  ft.  B.) 

SFBOIO  (from  "  to  spring,"  "  to  leap  or  Jump  up,"  "  hum 
out,"0.  Eng,,ifriDfdu,  acnmnunTeut.  word,  d.  Ccr.  j^ri'apa, 
possibly  allied  Io  Gr.  irrl^wflai,  to  move  raptdly),  prinurily  ibe 
act  of  springing  or  leaping.  Tbe  word  is  hence  applied  in  variotf 
senses:  to  ibe  season  of  the  year  in  which  plant  life  begin! 
Io  bud  and  ihooti  to  a  source  of  water  apringing  or  welhol 
l^  from  below  Ihe  aurface  of  the  earth  and  flowing  away  is  i 
stream  or  standing  in  a  pool  (see  Watu  Suftlv);  01  to  an  Elastic 
tcailicnt  body  or  contrivance  for  receiving  and  impaiiiiig 


.    Ther 


thi*  laat  sense  are  made  is  that  of  a  apiral  coil  of  wire  or  nirrn* 
band  of  steeL  There  are  many  use*  to  which  Ibey  are  pat, 
(.|.  for  communicating  motion,  as  in  a  dock  or  waicb  liqi-), 
or  tor  relieving  concussioa,  as  in  Ihe  case  of  cairiaga  (q.t.). 

GPBUraBnCK,  or  Spuncbox  (.,4  niidn'tat  OKitre) ,  an  abenant 
Soulb  African  gaieUe  inhabiting  the  country  south  of  Ite 
Zambesi,  but  ranging  north-westwards  to  Mosaamedes.  In  Ihe 
more  settled  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  anJ  Ibe  Oraa^ 
Free  Slate  it  nnw  only  eiisia  within  ihe  endosuies  of  ihe 
large  farm*,  and  can  hardly  be  said  lo  be  any  longer  truly  wild. 
Both  aeie*  cany  lytale  boms;  Ibe  shoulder-height  of  u  adult 
male  k  about  30  in.,  and  an  average  pair  of  boms  meaiiiK) 
14  In,  nlong  the  curved  in  tbe  female  tbe  boms  are  moic  slendo. 
Tbe  ^leral  colour  above  is  reddish  fawn,  separated  from  tk 
white  of  tbe  under-paits  by  a  dark  band  on  the  flanks.  AloBg 
Ibe  middle  of  tbe  binder  half  of  tbe  back  is  a  line  of  long  otclile 
white  haira,  forming  the  "  fan,""  continued  down  over  Ik 
rump;  in  repue  this  is  coscealed  by  the  surrounding  bail,  but  ii 
'  displayed  wben  the  animal  takes  the  great  ka)* 
which  il  derives  ita  popular  name.  The  periodical  migir 
at  spriigbuck  aic  w^  known,  and  thfUh  the  iriii  ut 
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tcull  QiDpand  vilh  Ihcnc  ol  about  iS;o,  thty  tliQ  include  ve;y 
lute  hflib.  Is  1S96  Ihelc  wu  i  gnal  Irti,  ud  about  tlica 
in  Ihc  nulh  of  Cipe  Colony  t,  hcid  «u  (ecu  which  wu  estloiitcd 

SPRIHOER,  Aimni  ESHRICH  (iBij-ig^O.  Gamu  writer, 
wu  bam  It  Prague  on  the  ijtfa  of  July  iBij  aad  wai  educated 
U  lie  univenity  of  hi)  aitivo  city.  TtkioK  an  interest  in  ait, 
he  visited  Municfa,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  tpea^  aome  monthi 
in  Italy;  afienrarrii  he  Hdled  at  Tilfaingen  and  in  184S  he 
relumed  (g  Pngue  and  began  to  lertuit  at  hia  own  umveisty 
on  the  history  of  the  revolutionaiy  epoch.  Tlie  liberal  lorn 
of  these  Leclure*  broiighl  him  into  dilfivoor  with  the  niling 
authariiies,  ind  in  1&49  he  [eft  Bohemia  and  passed  lom^  time 
m  England,  France  and  the  Netheilonds.  In  1B51  he  ■elUed 
at  Bonn,  where  he  lectured  on  art  and  became  a  pToioaor  in 
1559;  in  JS77  he  went  to  the  university  of  Straisbur;  and  in 
iSjj  to  Leipzig.  As  a  Journalist  and  a  publicist  Springer 
advocated  the  federal  onion  of  (he  stata  ruled  by  the  Austrian 
emperor,  and  asserted  the  right  of  Prussia  10  the  headship  of 
ig  the  Crimean  War  he  favoured  the  ImincSpatlon 


n  the  louth-n 


of  E 


f  years 


nope  ft 


:I  feeble  heailli,  he  d 


Spiiofer  is  known  as  a  writer  both  on  hlitcry  and  do  art.^  lo  the 
fmntr  i^nnniDn  hit  BraM  imparlaal  work  it  hh  CaiikUi'OiiUr- 
nuti  $rii  irm  mntr  Fruin  (Liipilt,  iS6j-i«6s).  whkh  hat  been 
Innilated  into  Citcb  (Pngue,  IW7).  Hte  other  hbliirical  worla 
an:  CcKluJU  Ja  SttiliilimaiiUlun  (Prague,  1848);  OtsUrrrkk 
muk  iir  Sttetuliam  (Prafiie,  IBjo):  Oaumkli,  Prmm  inul 
fir>UfUaw{(P(afw,l(<t):Ai4k<Min£JUritiaii(rl(Lelpe^,i8a6); 
and  PnuUlt  da  t^iui>nit>-A*«hsH>  tin  ntiirrmckuikiii 
StidaUfl  lUt-'Uv  jl^paigi  >BBs)-  Hit  principal  worin  en  ait 
ut:  BtMkiaul  iti  lyitiickni  Jfiodalurt  (Bonn,  iSu);  the  valuable 
HuuUKi  irr  KmittackUUi  [7th  ed.,  Ulpiig,  iw6},  a  nviied 
edition  of  hit  Crmiiap  dtr  KiauttackicUi  (UlF^,  1M7-IMBI; 
CtnlaeUt  itr  HUaiini  KHiuIr  bt  za.  Jairkumiirl  (Leipiig,  IBJS) ; 
A/il>r«iAr  WHrcuXwUKciUcliU  (Bonn  IM;,  mid  again  liU); 
Kjtfid  Htd  UkUmale  (Lapne,  r8;7  and  iWit;  and  Dit  fanjl 
ia  lii.  JtirMimJfrUlLapBS  llaa-titi).  Springer  wrote  nra  bio- 
paphiet:  FratiHtk  ChrMM  DaMimn  (Ltjpiii.  I87fr-ig7i).  nnd 
Mhiitlii  Dilrw  (Bcflhi,  ttol):  and  wai  RtponiGle  for  Ibe  GenwiD 
-'-^-   -"•-T«aiidC««lcaMe'aIiiw^f3»£~'-'"     ' 


5."S,: 


_^ iiEaHjf 

publiihedatLe^^lBII75-  Hit  book  ol 
■  Uhni  (Berlin,  1S91),  csotalBlng  CHiti 
id  H.  JanilKhet  wai  edited  by  lit  ui 


■ho  ia  alls  known  at 


a  (Ft.  rn'H),  -the  term  given  in  uchitectare  to  Ihc 
stone  from  nhich  an  arch  springs  (see  Ab[:b):  insomecBieithis 

ol  which  la  a  plane  directetl  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.  In 
vanning,  however,  when  the  kiner  stnne  of  the  arch  or  rib 
b  laid  in  horiiontal  courses,  so  as  to  bond  It  weU  into  the  wtU, 
canslituiing  a  system  of  construction  known  in  France  u  the 
las-it-dmrit,  the  qirinier  may  be  considerably  higher.  The 
term  !i  jotnetimo  applied  to  the  lowest  stone  of  a  gshlc. 

IFRIHonEU),  the  capital  of  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county- 
•caC  of  Sangamon  county,  on  the  SaoEamon  rivet,  in  the  ceninl 
part  of  the  Hate.  Pop.  (18^),  H-'fii'i  (i!)o°1i  ]4,<S<i'  0'  whom 
4654  were  [oielgn-boni  (1940  Gnrnsna,  not  Irish  and  499 
English)  and  1117  negroesi  (1910  census)  51,678.  Laml 
area  (1906),  707  iq.  m.,  of  which  337  iq.  m.  bad  been  anneied 
since  ii<)o.  It  it  served  by  the  Baltimore  Ei  Ohio  Soutb-Westem, 
the  Cbiago  k  Alton,  the  Chi«go,  Peoria  St  St- Louis,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Rijlwayi,  and  by  lnter.tirbtn  electric  lines.  The  city  baa  a 
park  and  a  boolevaid  system;  the  principal  parks  ate  Washington, 
Liocob,  Rcservoit  and  Mildred.  Tlie  chief  public  building 
is  the  Mate  cipftol  (built  in  iS£S-iSSS  at  a  cost  of  about 
S4.soo,ooo),  ia  theformof  a  Greek  cross,  with  porticoes  ol  granite 
and  a  dome  3«i  It.  high.  It  is  the  £ftb  state  capitol  ol  Illinois 
aod  Ibe  second  erected  in  Spiingfiekl.  Other  protnlnenl  build- 
ings BIE  the  Supieme  Court  building,  the  county  tourt  house 
(■be  old  state  capilol,  finished  in  iSj}),  the  city-hall,  the  slate 
■ivnat,  the  high  school  and  the  public  library.  In  Oak  Kidge 
Cemcteiy,  adjacent  to  the  city,  is  (he  Lincoln  monument,  erected 
.over  AbnhuD  Lfncoln')  grave  with  fuotb  imlsed  ihronghonl 


the  country  by  a  Lincoln  Honuioent  Ai 
signed  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  and  consist 
III  ft.  above. the  centre  of  a  mausoleum. 
\  ft.  wide,  and  in  which  there  at 


nbcn  of  LI 


d's  fan 

und  the  too 


t  crypts  for  the  burial 


Lpa  ol  figura  In  bronie, 
■ymboliiing  (be  array  and  navy  of  (he  United  States.  The 
monument  was  comple(ed  and  dedi^ted  in  ^£74,  wai  transferred 
(o  the  slate  in  iBp.f,  and  restored  and  in  large  put  rebuilt  In 
1S90-1901.  iJDCQln't  home  {erected  in  iSj^  and  bought  by 
Lincoln  In  i£44}  tn  Springfield  is  well  preserved  by  the  stale. 
In  the  dty  arc  the  aute  libniy  {184a),  the  state  law  library 
(1830),  (he  lUinoii  hlKorical  library  (1889},  of  which  (be  Slate 
HiB(oricai  Socie(y  I1903)  il  a  department,  and  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  tibnry;  several  educational  inaiitutiona, 
including  ConCDrdla-Sanioai  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  tbt 
Ursuline  Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  and  the  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Hart  (Roman  Catholic);  the  SpringfieLd  boqiilal 
(r8Q7;  Luthenn),  and  (be  St  John's  boqiita]  (i87Ji  under 
(he  Siitere  of  St  Frandi),  two  orphanages,  two  homes  for  aged 
women,  and  a  ssnatorium;  (he  permanent  grounds  of  the  Stat* 
Fair  {157  acres),  and  a  state  rifle  range  and  militia  camp-ground 
(]6o  acres).  Springfield  is  a  trading  and  shipping  centre  ft>r 
a  prosperous  agricultural  region,  and  ships  large  quantities 
of  bituminous  coal  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Wabash 
and  the  Chicago,  Peoria  U  St  Louis  railways  have  lai^  repair 
shops  here.  Among  the  manufactures  are  agricultunl  Implo- 
ments,  watches  and  watch  material— the  Illinois  Watch 
Company  has  a  Large  factory  here — huaber,  flour,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  autmnohtin,  shoes  and  boilers.  The 
itai   value  of  the  factory  product  in    1905  was  15,976,637 


(«7-i  %  m 


e  than  in  1900). 


ol  (he  newly  crcB(cd  Sangamon  county  and  was  named  Spring- 
field. In  1813  it  was  platted,  and  waiQamed  Calhoun  in  honoin 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  fnit  this  name  was  not  popular  and  (he 
forraer  name  was  soon  rei(ored.  Springfield  waa  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1831  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S40,  In  1837 
(be  state  legislature  passed  a  bill  making  Springfield  (he  capi(al, 
and  In  December  tSjQ  (he  legislature  first  me(  here, 

■PIUHanELD,  a  dty  and  the  couniy-ieit  of  Hampden 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  about  99  m.  W.  by  S.  o(  Boston 
and  j6  m.  N.  of  Hartford,  Connecficul,  on  tht  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  Pop.  (1800).  ijii;  (ilso),  ii.j66;  (iS90)> 
44,1741  (1900),  6i,a;9,  of  whom  14,381  were  foreign-bom  (3461 
Irish,  i4n  French  CanadiaiB,  1144  English-Canadians,  1311 
En^h),  33,;to  were  of  foreign  parentage  (ei(her  parent  lonigs- 
bom),  and  lOit  were  negroes;  (1910,  census),  88,916.  Spring- 
field is  served  by  the  SpringfL^  division  of  the  New  York  k 
New  England,  the  Hartlord  diviiion  of  tbe  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Connecticut  River  division  ol  (he  Boston 


I  Alban; 


dbyb, 


railway  h 


large  bridges.  The  ai 
the  dty,  which  until  1851  was  a  township,  is  38-53  sq.  m.  In 
!(■  eitreme  eastern  part  is  the  small  village  of  Sixteen  Acres; 
north-west  of  the  roaln  part  of  the  dty  on  the  Connecticut 
river  is  another  vfUage,  Brightwood  (on  tbe  Boston  *  Maine 
railway)  and  on  the  Giicopee  river,  north-east  of  the  business 
pan  of  the  city,  is  tbe  village  of  Indian  Orchatd,  served  by 
tbe  Athol  division  of  the  Boston  Ii  Atbtny  raHway. 

The  dty  contains  many  (rablic  and  private  buildings  of 
arehlleciural  importance.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  earlier 
works  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  such  as  the  Court  House,  (he  Unioa 
rsilway  station  (1889),  the  Chuich  of  the  Unity  on  Sute  Street, 
and  the  North  Congregational  Church.  Among  other  buildings 
are:  Christ  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  S(  Michael's  Ca(be- 
dral  (Roman  Catholic),  the  South  Congregational  Church,  the 
Memorial  Church,  and  (he  Chureh  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  the 
Art  Museum  (1894-18116),  which  contains  the  George  Waller 
Vincent  Smith  art  colkctioa  aul  an  an  Hbraiyi  the  Horace 
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Smith  Ritl  ot  Seulptnn 
(iSoB).  oiguiued  in  1859 
f  t70  ft.  high  m 
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;  tha  Hnuum  of  Nalunl  Hiitoiy 
&  group  of  muDjdptl  buIlduigSt  itiik 
I  1  large  auditorium;  ■  govenuncut 
buildiiig  (1S91)  canuisiDg  ihs  poit  office  and  ciutom  bouu, 
the  Hunpdcn  Coiuity  HaLl  of  Rccoidi,  tfas  City  Libmy  with 
iTjrOOo  vi^uiDn,  uid  two  branch  libruict  given  by  Andrew 
Carnegie;  a  itite  umoury,  and  the  buiintsi  buildingt  of  Ihc 
Springfield  Fin  tc  Hirinc  luunna  Company,  the  Uoioa  Tnut 
Company,  and  tha  Initilulion  tor  Savingi.  The  Puttie  lifaiaiy, 
the  An  Museum,  and  the  Muxum  of  Natural  Uitlory  are 
contxolled  by  the  City  Library  Auocialion,  orfljaoiied  in  1857. 
la  the  dty  are  a  govemmoit  areenai  and  armouiy.  Tbe  arsenal 
wu  eitablished  by  the  Continental  Cnngres*  during  the  War  of 
Independence  and  began  to  be  used  as  ■  repoutoiy  for  anu  and 
■mmunitioa  about  1JJ7.  The  aimoury,  in  the  inidit  of  a  parii 
on  Armory  Hill  inunediately  east  of  the  railway  station,  was 
citabliihed  in  1194.  Here  the  famous  Springfield  muskets 
used  by  the  Federal  forces  during  the  Civil  War  were  manufac- 
tured [goo,oaa  having  been  made  during  that  struggle} 


ill  (he  principal  m 


Ipringhdd  has  a  good  t> 


IS  for  Ihe  Unit 


I  of  parks  (1 
board  ol  park  commusianenj  wiio  a  tolal  acrsige  ol  j;o 
acres.  Forest  Park  (464  tati),  in  the  soulhem  part  of  the 
dly,  b  the  lacgnt  and  moM  attractive;  it  contami  a  good 
xoSlogical  coUeclion,  and  in  iu  ponds  itonc  ol  Ihc  finest  collcc- 
.  lions  in  America  of  lotus  [darkts  and  Oriental  iquaiic  flora; 
at  its  Bouthem  entrance  is  a  monument  to  Prc^dent  McKirdey 
by  Philip  Manbiy.  In  Merrick  Puk,  adjoining  the  City 
Library.  Ihcre  is  St  Gaudeni's  famoui  statue  of  "  The  Puritan," 
comDKraoralive  of  Deacon  Samuel  Clia[Hn,  one  of  the  early 
Killers  of  the  city.  In  Court  Square  an  a  statue  of  Miles 
Morgan  (1616-1699),  «)  early  settler,  by  j.  S.  Hinley,  and  a 
monument  in  memory  of  the  eoldiers  and  saHon  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  Cirew  Trisngle  in  the  mrthem  part  of  the  city  is 
monument  in  honour  of  soldiers  (^  the  Spanish-American  W2 
la  the  Kiburht  ai  the  dty  is  Hampden  Park,  once  a  famoi 
nee  track.  There  aro  two  large  ceneterics,  in  one  of  wbi 
are  buried  many  of  Springfield's  famous  men,  including  Samuel 
Bowla  and  J.  G,  Holland,  whose  grave  i)  Bulked  by  a  medallion 
by  St  Gaudens.  Among  Ihe  hospital)  ue  the  Mercy  Hospital 
[iM,  under  the  Sisten  of  Divine  Pmvidence),  the  Wcuoa 
UenurUl  (formerty  Hampden  Homeopathic)  Hoqiital  (1900), 
the  Wesson  Maternity  HMpital  (i90fi),  and  the  SpringSdd 
HogpiuJ  (iBSj).  The  Springfield  puUic  school  system  is 
eiceilent.  and  in  sdditioa  to  the  regular  high  school  there 
lie  ).  (ecbnical  high  school,  a  votatiraial  school,  and  a  kinder- 
futea  training  schoi^  Otber  schools  m  Springfield  an:  the 
training  schcnl  of  the  International  Young  Men'a  Christian 
Association  (iSSj);  the  American  IntemationaJ  College,  estab- 
Bsheii  ui  Lowell  (1M5)  at  the  French-American  College  for 
tbe  education  of  Frencb-Canadiaiu,  and  now  working  among 
wious  immignuit  races;  and  the  MacDoSe  school  (1^)  and 
the  Eln»  (iBM),  both  schools  for  giris. 

Springfield  i*  noted  for  the  divenity  of  iu  industries.  In 
190S  the  capital  invested  hi  manufacturing  estabUshmenli 
was  t>4,oSi,ot)9,  and  in  the  value  of  its  factory  products 
(115,860,150,  not  including  those  of  tlw  U.S.  Arsenal;  41-4% 
more  than  in  1900)  Springfidd  ranked  ninth  among  the 
dliel  of  Maisuhusells.  The  largest  single  item  in  point  ol 
value  was  the  product  (lj.o5j,ooS}  of  the  slau^tering  and 
meat^tacking  establishments.  Other  important  products  were 
foundry  and  machine-shoii  products  ((1,749,054);  paper  goods 
(ti.411,437,  not  including  envelopes,  whkh  had  an  addiiiunal 
value  ol  almost  (700,000) ;  an,  automobiles,  firearms  (besides 
the  Federal  arteiial  there  is  the  Smith  &  Wtsson  revolver 
factory);  and  printing  and  publishing  (11,165, 544). 

The  prindpsl  newspapers  are  the  Sfrintfidd  RipiiHicaji 
{Independent;  weekly,  1S14;  morning,  1844),  one  ol  the  most 
able  and  influential  journals  in  New  England,  which  since  hi 
establishment  by  Samuel  Bowles  (|.e.)  has  been  Ihe  properly 
of  (he  Bowles  lamily;  Ihe  Umiim  (Republican ;  morning,  evening, 
■ad  weddy;  1U4);  tbe  Daily  tltwt  <Deinocntici  lUo);  uid 


the  5^iii(jkUHMetlMi((tri-wceUy;  1878).   The  Stw  Eafla^ 

HamaUad  (weekly;  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company), 
Farm  <uw'  Hiw.a  Mmi-monthly,  and  Gaud  Hauitkafni.  a 
Lihly  (pub  ished  by  [he  Phelps  Publishing  Company),  and 
Ihe  KMaDuUn  Saatu  (monthly,  publithad  by  the  ^lilioa- 
Bradlcy  Company,  who  publish  other  educational  matter}  an 
important  periodicals. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  board  ol  aldermen  (o:« 
rom  each  of  eight  wards}  snd  >  common  council  of  cightec] 
nembcrs(two  or  three  from  each  ward, according  to  populatio^l. 
elected  in  December  every  plher  year.  The  dty  owns  aid 
operates  the  waterworks. 

^ringfield  was  founded  in  1636  by  a  company  of  settlen 

from  Roxbury  led  by  William  Pyncbon  (1590-1661).    Pyncboo, 

'     '     ^  been  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massachusetts 

>ny,  was  dissatisfied  wiih  the  government  of  Roibury, 

he  had  been  a  founder.    On  a  trip  to  the  Connecucul 

selected  a  spot  for  1  new  colony  which  should  have  i 

lembership  and  in  which  his  ideas  as  to  govcmmeni 

might  be  put  into  execution-    Accompanied  by  a  dozen  fanulirs 

^      emoved  (hither  early  in  1636.     Hie  settlers  found  ihne 

rttlement  of  Agawam  Indians  ^irobably  allied  with  Ibc 

>mtuc},  and  the  settlement  was  at  £rst  known  as  Agawam 

some  lime  the  political  aSliuion  was  with  Ihe  Cotmeclknt 

[towns  in  Conneclicut,  but  bier  the  authority  of  Ihe  Maua- 

cbusetts  General  Court  was  recognised.    In  1640  the  name  Was 

changed  to  Springfidd,  after  the  native  place  of  William  Pyn- 

chon  in  Essex,  England.     For  several  years  Pynchon  was  the 

dominating  influence  in  the  colony,  ruling  il  with  the  power  td  an 

autocrat.    In  1650  he  published  a  tract  {Tkt  lltrifri»<a  Pria 

of  Oar  Rtdemplim)  In  which  heallackcd  Ihe  Calvinistic doctrine 

by  order  of  Ihe  General  Court.     He  was  removed   from  the 

lagislracy  and  ntumed  to  England  in  1651.    In  King  Philip's 

^or  Springfield  was  a  centre  ot  hostUitfei.     In  October  1675 

force  of  hostile  Indians,  joined  by  the  hitherto  friendly  Agt- 

'ams,  surprised  tbe  leltlen,  killed  some  of  them,  drove  (he 

oihen  into  the  three  fortified  houses,  and  burned  the  icmainiBt 

buildings.    They  were  prtpiuing  to  storm  the  fortified  housa 

when  they  were  la  turn  attacked  and  driven  00  by  a  force  d 

militia.    Springfield  was  somewhat  out  of  the  track  of  operations 

of  the  warfare  between  the  French  and  English  la  America,  as 

ru  Uler  in  tbe  War  of  Independence;  but  men  fnxa  Spring- 

1  served  In  all  these  conilcts.     In  1777  tbe  annoury  wis 

iblished  and  tbe  place  became  an  ijaportanl  mililiry  supply 

d*p6i  for  the  Coalinenial  forces.   Injulyof  ihai  yew  lepresenia- 

of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  met  here  is 

mlioD  to  consider  plans  of  cooperation  for  meeting  Bur- 

goyne's  invasion.     During  Shays's  rebellion  there  was  a  rid 

here  in  September  1786,  and  on  tbe  i5ih  of  January  17S7  the 

'ircei  under  Daniel  Shays  attacked  the  arsenal,  but 

sed  by  tbe  militia  under  Brigadier-General  William 

Sbepard  (1757-1817}.    Spiingfidd  remained  little  more  Ihan  a 

large  country  market  town  until  the  completion  of  the  Boston  k 

Albany  railway  in  1859.    From  that  lime  its  growth  as  a  railway 

strong  abolition  centre  befon  the  Civil  War,  and  from  hen 
active  plans  were  put  In  opmition  for  sending  maieriil  lid  in 
Ihe  form  of  men  and  arms  to  the  "  free  stale  "  party  in  Kansas. 
Tbe  dly  was  chartered  m  1851. 

See  H.  M.  Burt,  FirU  CnOMty  >f  On  UiiUry  tf  SprimifiiU  (I 
vols..  Spril^[field.  lSgS-lS99j;  I.E.  Tower  (ed.),  .Sfvin/Ud, /■riinl 
ami  Ptoipalat  (ibid.,  lOOJ);  M.  A-  Creen.  SprinrJItlk,  l6}A-li3t 
(Ibid.,  laJtJ:  Ma^Kint/kam^ia6tifSI>riilfitIdXHM.,lAii. 

EPBIHOFIBU),  I  dty  and  the  couniy-sesi  of  Greene  connly, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.W.  pan  ol  the  state,  about  ui  m. 
from  St  Louis.  Fop.  (1890),  Ii.Sjo;  (1900),  13,167,  of  whom 
116S  were  negroes  and  1057  foteign-bom;  (1910,  census),  jj,m. 
It  is  served  by  the  Si  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Ihe  Missouri  Pacific, 
luid  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfiekl  railways.  The  city 
is  pleasantly  situalni  on  the  Oaark  Dome,  about  1  too  ft.  above 
sea-levd,  it  regularly  laid  out  oi 
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ittncUvt  toidnHlal  diititcU.  Tlw  prindpil  buihUng  Is  Ihit 
el  the  FodHA]  icrvmnient  (i&^),  vhith  u  buik  of  Indiuu  cut 
■imw.  ^inngfietd  it  tlu  Kit  of  Lwnto  AcvSrBiy.  at  ■  uite 
normal  school,  uid  oi  Druiy  College  (co-educalioiuJ;  [ountted  in 
1873  by  CongRgilJonihsls,  but  iww  UDdcnomiiutiOfial},  which 
CQOipriiBj  bolda  the  cdLeEe  p^per.  an  ACukniv,  m  conservi- 
tory  of  miuicuhl  Aiummerieboot.knd  which  in  JooS-igog  had 
jDo  students.  Near  the  city  is  the  Acadeiny  q[  the  Visitation 
undet  thf  Sitten  o(  St  Chanlal.  The  inunidpal  water-supply 
isdiawo  [rofflsprinpj  m.  north  of  the  centre  oi  the  city.  Then 
ate  (our  large  private  parks  (j40  acres)  on  the  oulsltirts,  and 

by    teoeiaIi.riis,    the   only    dislinclively    Conlederale    burial 

the  Unittd  Stales  government.  Springfield  is  one  of  the  two 
chief  CDmmercia]  centres  ol  this  region,  which  has  large  mining, 
fruit,  gtain,  lumber  and  livestock  Interests.  The  joblung  trade 
is  Impcrlant-  Springfield  ranks  fourth  among  the  manufac- 
turing cilia  of  the  Mate;  in  iqoj  the  value  of  its  factory  pra- 
ducu  was  I5,i93.3r5  U3-3%  more  than  in  l»oo).  Flout  and 
grist  mill  products  conililuled  in  tqdj  a  third  of  the  total; 
and  uiriagcs  and  wagons  ranked  neit.  The  St  Louii  &  San 
Francisco  railway  has  large  shops  here. 

Springfield  was  settled  in  the  yi'ars  following  iSig,  and  was 
laid  out  in  1833,  Lbough  Ihe  public  lands  did  not  pass  from  the 
United  States  lor  sale  unlil  1S37.    In  iBjS  and  again  in  1846 

chartered  as  a  city;  tfiough  government  lapsed  during  much  of 

At  iheopcningof  the  Civil  War,  S[Fc)ng1ield  was  one  of  Ihe  mcnt 
important  strategic  points  west  ol  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
iB6i-fii  it  was  occupied  or  conlrdtcd  a  half  diHcn  times  in 
succession  by  the  Confederate  and  the  Unioo  loctes,  the  litter 
retaining  control  of  il  after  Ihe  spring  of  tSfii.  In  the  battle  ol 
Wilson's  Cteek  (August  lo,  iMi),  loaght  about  10  m,  south  ol 
Ibecily.indoneof  the  bloodiest  battles  of  Lhe  war.rciatively  lu 
numbers  engaged,  a  force  of  about  5500  Union  soldiers  under 
Gwieial  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  dcleatcd  by  about  10,000  Con- 
(Sderaletunder  Generals  BoBJamin  MeCulkich  (iBii-iSfij)  and 


n  the  i 


inily. 


January  lAAj,  after  Springfield  had  been  made 
Union  supply  post,  it  was  attacked  without  success  by  a 
Confederate  force,  of  about  1000  men  under  General 
J.  S,  Marmaduke.  The  year  1E70  was  marked  by  th^  arrival 
of  the  first  railway.  In  the  same  year  North  Springfield 
was  Uid  out,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1870  and 
1S71.  In  iSti  Springfield  was  chanered  as  a  rily  of  a 
higher  class,  and  in  18E7  it  abwrbcd  North  Springfield. 
After  iQos  the  city's  growth  In  population  and  in  industries 

SPRIIIOFIBLD,  a  rity  and  the  county-seat  ot  Clatk  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  at  the  conRuence  of  Mad  river  and  Lagonda 
Ct«k,  about  4S  m.  W.S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (iS^l,  31,805; 
(lOoo),  38,153,  o(  whom  3311  were  loreign-bom  (Including 
r33T  German,  1097  Irish  and  308  English)  and  4153  were 
negroes',  (iqro,  census),  t6,!i)i.  Springfield  is  served  by  the 
Oevcland,  Cindnnotl,  Chicago  &  St  Louis;  the  Pittsburg, 
Cirtcinnatt,  Chicago  ft  St  Louis;  Ihe  Erie,  and  Ihe  Detroit, 
Toledo  81  Irenton  railways,  and  by  in  eiieasive  inter-urban 
elettric  syllem.  Tlw  older  portion  of  the  city  is  in  the  natmw 
»»Uey  of  Lagonda  Creek,,  but  fpom  here  the  city  has  spread 
over  Ihe  higher  and  more  undulating  surface  farther  back 
until  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  8)  sq.  m.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  Ihe  United  Slates  govemmenl  building,  ihe 
Clark  counly  court  house,  the  Ciiy  building  (the  first  floor 
of  whicb  is  occuined  by  Ihe  diy  market).  Ihe  Warder  publk: 
library  (established  1871),  wtoch  in  1908  conuined  15,000 
volumes,  the  city  hospital,  and  the  cily  prison  and  woik- 
house.  On  hills  near  the  dly  border  are  the  Ohio  state  homes 
for  the  Masons,  Ihe  Independent  Order  oi  Oddlellows,  and  the 
Knisbu  of  Pylhiu.    The  dly  park  conuiD)  mon  Ibu  ]]o 


acra,  and  In  iQa8  the  dty  adopted  jim  lor  an  aitensfve  park 
system.  FenKlifl  cemetery  is  a  picturesque  buiial-ground. 
On  s  bin  on  the  north  side  of  the  dly  b  Wittenberg  College 
(Lutheran;  1845).  which  in  1909  had  35  rnstruclors  and  710 
students.  Springfield  is  in  a  productive  (arming  region,  and 
water  power  is  provided  by  Lagonda  Creek,  so  that  manulac- 
tures  closely  r^ted  to  agrievllure  have  always  been  prominent. 
The  value  ol  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  Ii3,654,4>3, 
of  vhkh  (4,051,167  *u  the  Tahie  of  agrkulLural  imple- 
ments, •i,«i4,4«j  of  foHodry  and  machine-shop  products,  and 
11^35,144  of  flour  and  griM-miU  product*.  The  municipality 
1  piped  Iro™ 
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ettkment  was  abandoned.  The  new  town  was  near  the  border- 
ine  that  had  been  filed  between  the  Whita  and  Ihe  Indians, 
nd  the  latter  threatened  trouble  until  1S07,  when  in  a  coundl 
■eld  on  a  large  hill  in  the  vidnity,  at  which  Tetumseh  was  the 
irindpal  speaker  for  the  Indians,  peace  was  n»n  firmly  eslab- 
ished.  In  iBiS,  when  Clatk  county  was  erected,  Springfield 
"la  made  the  county-seal.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 


181T,  and  in  iSjoit 


ucban 


a  dty. 


See  E.  S.  Todd,  ^  JaMnguol  .Snuly  d/ air*  Cbniy,  OMe  (Spring- 


illegal     in     England, 
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spring-guns    and     all     mai 


insect  is  undisturbed  these  appendages  a 
and  held  in  position  by  a  catch  beneath  1I 


a  group  of  small  insects, 
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rapidly  repeated  until  a  place  of   s 
insects  usually  live  under  lallcn  leavi 

patches  of  powder  or  dust.  One  ^kcih  {Peturi  dfiulicii) 
may  be  seen  Boating  in  Ihia  way  in  masses  upon  the  surfac«  of 
standing  water.  Another  {.Aditjtilis  uuialii)  may  sometime*  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  snow.  Zoologically  lhe  iprinKiaill 
belong  to  the  sub-order  Collembola  of  (he  order  Aptcca  (4.*.). 

SPRIHO  VALLEY,  a  dty  of  Bureau  counly,  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
OD  lhe  north  hank  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  about  104  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890),  3837; 
(ijon),  0114  (18*5  loreign-bom);  (1910)  7035.  Il  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quinty,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
Ic  Padfic,  the  Chicago  k  North  Watem.  and  Ihe  Chingo. 
Ottawa  8f  Peoria  (electric)  railways.   Spring  Valley  is  a  shipping 

mins  in  its  vicinity.    It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  iS8«. 
SPRnCK  i.e.  spruce-fir,  a  coniferous  tree  belonging  to  the 
" ■  ■     ilheNori 
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Theni 

meaning  of  Ihe  adjeclivt 
appearance,  fine.    From  a  number  ot  1 
SkB1(£lyw.I»cf.)iIiaclearthat  "spn 
timpiy  st(»d  for  Prussian;  the  fortr 
"  pruce,"  being  Btablished  partly  b 


:e.  Pica  <t<[n,  lie.  (see  Fil). 
h  explains  also  the  particular 


.  (see 

I  of  this  fir). 


«"■  variant  ot  "pnica," 

"  spruce,"  rather  than 

.    the  German  Sframn 

<:  Stmim-Utr,  hiiuc*  bcc 
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IPRIFB,  >  tropical  diwue.  prcvaleal  fn  Indii,  Giin>,  J*vj 
and  tb«  Whi  IndkL  It  ii  ducribcd  by  Sir  Patrick  Miui» 
u  chirutcriud  by  ■  peculiic,  inBamed,  lupcrGdally  ulcFiatei 
exceedingly  Kniitive  condilion  of  tbe  mucous  mrmbraiie  i 

or  [e$a  diarrhoea,  wilh  pale  and  frothy  iermcnting  atooJi.     ] 
'lie  Ircatinent  Tecommended  : 


SPDLLBB,  EUG&KE  (iSjj-iSge).  French  piJilician  and 
writer,  aa)  bom  at  Seum  (C6te  d'Ot)  on  the  8th  of  December 
iBjJ.  hia  (alher  being  a  German  who  had  married  and  settled 
ii  France.  After  ttudying  law  at  Dijon  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  entered  inlo  close  relations 
wilh  Gambeltl.  coUabotaling  wilh  him  in  i86Sb  the  foundation 
of  the  Rout  pdiliqai.  He  had  helped  Emile  Ollivier  in  his 
electoral  campaign  in  Paris  in  r86j.  but  when  is  1S64  Ollivier 
was  preparing  to  "  rally  "  to  the  empire  he  supported  the 
republican  candidate.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  escaped 
front  the  cjly  with  Cambelta,  to  act  as  his  encrgelic  lieutenant 
in  the  provinces.  After  the  peace  he  edited  his  chief's  Faiiaian 
e  Rlfubliriae  fran^ia,  until  in  1S76  he  entered  th< 


Diambcr  0 


ir  the  d 


>f  the  b 


ef  Garni 


adtninisltilion,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  ' 
the  chamber,  serving  also  on  (he  budget  cooimU^n  and  on 
special  Indiultial  and  agrkullur^  inquiry.  Hi*  PaliwiD  coi 
ilituenis  thought  his  policy  100  moderate  on  the  clerical  quetliiH 
and  he  had  to  seek  election  in  .Ms  'ti  Ibe  C4le  d'Or,  which  ! 


in  the  ! 


d  Ihe  fii 
18S;,  minister  ol  foreign  affairs  under  Tirard  (tMf-tScio}.  and 

He  died  on  the  iSth  of  July  i&)6.    His  published  works  inchide 

Loyola  (l8;6)  and  of  Michelet  (1S76). 

■PUR  (A.S.  spvra,  ipera,  rehtcd  to  ipdrnsif,  spunum,  la 
kick,  spurn;  cf.  M.H.G.  ipax,  mod.  Ger.  Sfoin),  an  instrument 
attached  to  Ihe  heel  of  a  rider's  boot  for  the  purpose  of  goading 
Ihe  horse.  Ttie  earliest  form  oi  the  honeman's  spur  armed  the 
hed  with  a  single  prick.  In  Engbnd  the  rowel  spur  is  shown 
upon  the  fint  seal  ol  Henry  III,,  but  it  does  not  come  into 
general  use  tinlil  Ihe  11th  century.  In  the  isth  cenluty  spurs 
appear  with  veiy  long  shanks,  10  reach  the  horse's  flank  bcbw 
the  outstanding  bards.  After  this  time,  and  until  the  beginning 
of  the  modem  period  of  costume  at  the  Rcslotallon,  (hey 
take  many  decorative  forms,  some  of  which  remain  in  the  great 
■purs  worn  by  Mexican  cavaljcis.  Gilded  spun  were  reckoned 
the  badge  of  knigbtbood,  and  in  (he  lire  cases  of  cere- 
monious degtadarion  Ihey  were  hacked  from  (he  knight's 
heels  by  (he  cook's  chopper.  After  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  in 
130,  the  victors  hung  up  bushels  of  gill  spurs  in  the  churches 
of  Courtrai  and  Maeslrichl  as  trophies  of  what  is  still  remembered 
by  Ihe  Flemings  as  the  GoaJcnsparcndat.  For  another,  reason 
the  English  named  the  French  loui  beside  Th*rouanne  xa  the 
Battle  of  Spurs. 

In  Brcbitectute,  t  tpur  (Ft.  pijc.  Ger.  /CihO),'  is  the 
omamenl  caned  on  the  angles  of  ihe  base  of  early  columns; 
il  conaixs  of  a  pro}ecling  claw,  which,  emerging  from  (he  lower 
torus  of  the  hue,  rests  on  the  projecting  angle  of  Ihe  square 
pluilh.  It  is  possibly  to  these  (hat  Pliny  refers  (iJiif.  Nat. 
xxvi.  43)  when  qwaldrig  of  the  Liurd  and  frog  carved  on  the 
basea  {ipira*)  ol  the  columns  of  the  temples  oi  Jupi(er  and 
Juno  m  Ihe  Portico  of  Oclavius;  the  earliest  known  eiunple 
is  that  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalalo.  In  Romanesque 
woA  the  oUeit  examples  ate  those  fouwl  on  (he  bases  in 

being,  however,  cls«  lo  the  eye,  the  kpur  soon  developed  Into 
an  etaborate  leaf  onument,  which  in  French  ijth-century 
work  and  In  Ifae  early  English  period  It  of  great  beauty; 
•ametimcs  the  spur  take*  the  form  ol  a  fahubus  animal,  such 


EPnnOEOH,     CBARUi     BADDM     {>ej4-iSi>a),     Eo^ 

Nonconformiil  divine,  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  Eisei.  on  t 
igth  of  June  igj4.  He  was  Ihe  grandson  of  an  E&sei  pas^ 
and  son  of  John  Spurgeon,  Independent  minister  at  L'p( 
'      '      "  "  "  Lfid  Maidstoae, 


!  usher  al 


Stepney  (no< 
for  the  mini! 


and  his 


arkel.    He 


irsion."  He  began  disti 
ined  Ihe  lay  preachers'  associatioo,  and  gaie 
Tcvenham,  near  Cambridge.  In  i^jr  (c 
aterbcadi.  He  was  itnngly  urged  to  cnia 
^nt't  Park)  College  to  piepaie  more  Iii^ 
It  an  appointment  with  Dr  Joseph  Ansi.i, 
iiic  luiui.  iHvuig  ai.i:idenlly  fallen  through,  Spuiseon  interprets 
the  cauiclimpi  as  a  divine  warning  against  a  college  career. 
The  lack  ol  early  syslemailc  theological  training  ceiuinly  bad  1 

rtspect,  he  retained  10  Ihe  last  Ihe  narrow  Calvinism  of  the  ejr!) 
i^Ih  cenlury.  His  powers  as  a  boy  preacher  becarrkc  widtU 
known,  ami  ol  the  close  of  iSy  he  vis  "  called  "  to  New  Park 
Street  Cbapel,  Southwark.  In  a  very  few  months'  time  (1 
chapel  was  full  to  overflowing.  Exeter  Hall  was  used  »h. 
a  new  chapel  was  being  erected,  but  Exeter  Hall  could  o 
contain  Spurgeon's  hearera.  The  enlarged  chapel  at  oo 
proved  too  small  for  the  crowds,  and  a  huge  tabemack  w 
projected  in  Neuinglon  Causeway.    The  preacher  had  re<»ii 

numbered  from  seven  In  ten  thouund.    At  twenly-lKo  he  n 
the  most  popular  preacher  <A  his  day.    In  iSjy,  on  Ihe  day 
naiioiral  humiliation  for  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  preached  at  tl . 
Crystal  Palace  to  34/500  people.    The  Melnqwillan  Tabernacle, 

persons,  was  t^ned  for  service  on  the  isth  of  March  i 
The  cost  was  over  £30,000,  and  the  dchi  was  entirely  paid  ofi 
at  the  close  of  the  opening  services,  which  lasted  over  n  nunih. 
Spurgeon  pte:iched  habitually  at  Ihe  Tabernacle  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays.  He  frequently  spoke  for  ncilly  an  hour, 
and  invariably  from  heads  and  subheads  jotted  doA'n  upon  half 
a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  His  Sunday  sermons  were  Uken  dow« 
In  shotlhand,  canceled  by  him  on  Monday,  and  lohl  by  hit 
publishers,  Mestis  Passmore  k  Alabaiter,  li(cially  by  lorit. 
They  have  been  eiteiiblvely  translated.  Clear  and  forcible  ia 
style  and  arrangement,  Ihey  are  models  of  Puritan  eipoulioa 
and  of  appeal  through  the  emotions  lo  the  Individual  conscience, 
illuminated  by  frequent  dashes  ol  spontaneous  and  often  hi^ly 
unconventional  humour.  Inliis  method  of  employing  iUusIraiioD 
he  is  suggestive  ol  Thomas  Adams,  Thomaa  Fuller,  Richard 
Baxter,  Thomas  Manton  and  John  Bunyan.  Like  then,  100, 
he  excelled  in  his  vigorous  command  of  the  vernacular.  Arnonf 
more  recent  preachers  he  had  most  affinity  with  George  U'hiie- 
field,  Richard  Cecil  and  Joseph  Inns.  Collected  as  Tki  Ta/xf 
aadi  Pulpit,  the  »ermons  form  some  filly  volumes.  SpurxoMi'* 
leclutcs,  aphorisms,  talki,  and  "Saplings  for  SenDans* 
were  similarly  stenographed,  corrected  and  circulated.  He 
also  edited  a  tnonthly  raagaiine,   Tht  Svord  and  Tmtl;  an 


elaborate  expoailioc 


e  psalmi 


Tin  rrraivyc/Oond  (iS;a-[Saj);  and  a  book  of  sayings  callnl 
Ji,k»  PlBMtkMiK',  Tulk,;  gr,  Plait  Advta  /or  PUi»  Papit 
(1869),  a  kind  of  religioui  Pur  KicJiard.  In  Ihe  summer  ot 
1864.  a  sermon  which  he  (Htached  and  printed  on  Baptiimal 
SiHKeraiiam  (a  doctrine  which  be  strenuously  repudiated, 
maintaining  that  immeiiion  was  only  an  ouiwatd  and  visible 
sign  ol  Ihe  inward  conversion)  led  to  a  diflereDcc  with  the  bulk 
ol  Ihe  Evangelical  party,  both  Nonconlormitt.  and  Antics 


n  1S65  I 


withdrew  fioa 


Subsequenlly  in  i£St  bis  distrust 
il  modem  tHOUcal  crilicism  led  to  bis  withdrawing  from  the 
Baptist  Union.  His  powers  of  organication  were  alroogly 
^thibilcd  in  the  Paslocs'  College,  the  Orpbana^  (at  StockwcU), 
,he  Tabernacle  Almshouses,  the  Colportage  Aaaocialion  for 
idling  religious  books,  and  the  gratuitoui  hook  fund  which  grew 


SPURN  HEAD— SQUALL 


tltoeo  OB  Hb  tilvci-vtddini  day  and  £jooo  on  hli  fiftieth 
binlidijr),  whKh  he  htoded  over  lo  that  insiitutiou.  He  died 
It  McoloH  OB  the  jitt  ol  Jiniuty  1891,  leaving  ■  widow  with 
twin  uni  (b.  |gs6).  One  of  Ihem,  Rev.  Thomu  Spurgion, 
liter  ume  yan  of  putanle  in  New  Zealand,  luceeeded  hii 
iitbet  u  niniitei  of  the  Tibernacle,  but  rcsifaed  ia  igcS  and 
became  pmideai  (rf  the  Futon'  CoUetc- 

Aa  AulMtirtpiy  wai  conpatd  by  hii  widow  and  )ii>  privilc 
■TTCtvy  Iram  hit  aiaty.  Knnou,  ncordi  aod  letten  (1897-1900). 

SFDRlt  READ,  01  SpORN  Point,  a  foreland  of  the  Nonh  Sea 

of  (he  Humbir.  hi  lentlh  ii  neariy  4  m.  from  the  viUafe  of 
KILnua,  bot  ill  breadth  KfdomeuccdijoD  yds.,  and  Lt  ma  only 
a  tew  ieel  above  sea-levd.  ll  is  iormed  of  und  and  ifiingle, 
IhedihrisoftheuflcouloiHoIderneutothcr 


removed  by  1 
gf  wbicb  a[ 


utheriy  ci 


I  along  the  ihore.    I 

le  ol  Spum  Head,  II 


uaUy 


it  the  doie  of  the  itth  nnluTy.  There  are  two  ligtal- 
bousa  and  a  liieboat  nation  on  the  head. 
SPlIHZHBia,  JOHAHM  CHXISTOPK  iKASrta]  (1776-1831), 

Dfcrmber  1776.  Me  made  the  acquainiinte  of  F.  J.  Gall 
while  tludyini  mtdicine  in  Vienna,  and  [01  some  yean  auitttd 
i'm  in  ipieadinf  hie  phnnological  doctrines,  but  in  1813  the 
t«o  Kparaled.  Spunheim  lectured  wlLhcontideiableiucceuin 
England  and  France,  and  wai  eitending  bii  prspagando 
to  ihe  United  Staler  whan  he  died  at  Boston,  Massacbusetii, 
on  Lhe  10th  of  November  igji.  Hii  works  include:  AHOImiie 
ll  ^yiiolngit  dy  lytlimt  ncnaz  (iSio-iSio);  Obimolimi  ii.r 
Is  fkrHatoiit  (iSio];  Tki  PkysietHomital  Syslcmi  of  Drt  Gall 
eml  SfunMiiKi  (1815),  U)d  Eiiti  fkamphiiiu  nr  la  Halun 
•    -       w(iaio).    (SeePm      " 


tPV,  a 


r  Nan 


Hiiimin  LohtsI  and  Marcel  de  Fi 

cmenls  of  the  Moustc 
ow  in  the  Loheil  Co 

[kcd  by 


Bttche  aux  Rochet  caver 

depth  of  16  ft.,  with  ni 
type.  All  the  human  r 
tion,  Liige.    The  Bkulli 

lille  posteiiot  molan.    The  skeltlons  were  lurlhei  n 

were  shorter  than  in  any  oihn  known  race,  and  siouli 
most;  the  libia  and  femur,  being  (o  iitlcultied  that  to 
equilibiium  the  head  and  body  mutt  have  been  ihiown 
as  in  the  gut  at  the  larger  aptt.  These  Chirac leiiili 
placing  "  the  man  lA  Spy  in  Ibe  1owe«t 


n  in 


10  the  apes,  allhough  there 
e  language  of  Fraipont  and  Lohrsi,  an  *byss 
between  the  man  ol  Spy  and  the  highest  ape"  <E.  D.  Cope, 
"  The  Genealogy  ol  Man  "  in  Tlii  Amtriian  Halnrnliil,  April 
'89J.  P-  3J4)-  With  the  skeletons  wete  found  bon«  ol  ciiinct 
micnmali,  the  woolly  ihinoceros  IRMnKcm  /ii*«-*iiim). 
mammoth  ^Eltfka,  frimi-trniui) .  and  the  cavc-bcat  (C/rjiu. 

Sr  also  L'Hammr  imitimferiiiii  in  mtmmnli  i  Spy  [Namur. 
1S87):  G.  de  Moilillo,  U  PrlSiiletiqiit  (1900). 

SPY  (from"  to  spy"  or  "espy";  O.  Fr,  (i/f(,  (t^,  tospy, 
watch;  cl.  Ger.  ipilkin,  Lai.  iftcrre,  to  look;  lhe  Fr.  term 
"espionage  "il  of  cour»e  from  lhe  lame  loutce),  in  war— a  pcnon 
who,  disguised  or  without  bearing  the  disiingoishing  mark*  «f 
belligerent  forces,  mian  with  Ihe  enemy  lor  lhe  purpoM  of 
obtaining  information  useful  lo  lhe  army  '     '  '    ' 


Ihe  Hague  "  Regulatio 
War  on  Und  "  are  ve, 
wearing  1  disguiit  is  ni 


le,  ii  Cl 


nally  gf 


ipecling  the  Laws  and  Ci 
precise  on  the  subject.  A  soldier  not 
a  >py,  though  he  may  be  found  within 
imy  and  though  his  object  may  be  to 
ire  soldien  or  civilians  ipia  who  cnsi 


rnamy  Una*  opeiJy  eanTfng  mtnagtt.-     Thia  appliet  even  10 

:n  iboii,  il  is  essential  to  the  cliaracin  of  a  spy  that  he  should 
icl  dandetlindy  or  on  false  preiencei,  that  he  should  be  caught 
•ithin  the  lone  ol  opentiona  of  the  hoalile  belligerent  fetcci, 
Lnd  that  his  object  ibould  be  lo  obtain  information  ior  tue 
kgainst  them  (art.  19).  The  regulMiona  also  provide  that  be 
:annol  be  "  punished  "  without  previous  trial  (ait.  jo).  Nor 
in  he  be  treated  aa  a  ^ly  if  he  it  captured  after  he  hai  rejoined 


■my.    Hem 
war  (an.  31). 
The  term  "spy 

of  supplying  il  It 


ig  the  lorcei, 


1  object  denin  admitlance  to  totliSed  placnor 
hose  who  cannot  produce  lhe  ptopet  credentials, 
ling  the  utmost  precautiont,  it  it  impooible  to 
amount  of  leakage  to  countries  which  ire  prepared 
iormation  otherwise  linoblainable.  Consequently, 
H  have  legislation  dealing  with  "  spying  "  In  iJine 
1  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
'.  a  misdemeanour  vtongfuffy  iDobiiininformition 
reu,  dockyard,  office,  tie,  of  his  majesty,  or,  hiving 
ition  01  any  inionnation  relating  to  the  nava) 
Siirt  ol  bis  Diaiesty,  lo  communicate  ibe  same 
in  to  whom  il  ought  not  in  the  interest  ol  Ihe 
ommunicaled  at  lhe  time,    1(  the  fnlormatfon  it 

iga  slate,  the  offence  becomes  a  Iclony.  In 
imperial  law  of  iSgj  deals  simihHy  with  such  aa 

I,  a  military  and  naval  term  for  a  body  of  mounted 


tatn  part  of  a  company  of  sO' 
as  a  corporal,"  and  so  called  nr 


lits  into  which  a  cavalry  regiment  it  divided,  conei 
e  company  in  an  infantry  battalion.  The  nom 
viiion  of  a  cavalry  regiment  is  into  four  squadroi 


a  flag  officer  detpalched  oa 
quad"  (a  shortened  lorm  ol 
letachment  of  men  datailed 


saoAiu  (ll 

edge  ol a  tab 


aninepin),  . 
struck  will 
a  naik  at 


drill,  fatigue 
Old  English  game 


xguarcs  numbered  from  1  10 
a  hJiltpenny  into  *  high-num- 
d  noihing  was  scored.  The 
mbCT  of  plays  won.  The  mott 
last  of  games  it  the  modein 


,    Cenei 


Eofwi 


HI  lhe  < 


img  ■  iquai 


■n  increue  of  wind  force  of  mote  Irantient  charade 
u)uaU.  Guiti  nuy  succeed  one  another  icveral  limi 
lie  compiu  of  a  minute.  Atquall  may  compriie  a  si 
>l  gusts,  with  intervening  panial  lulls,  and  would  I. 
varying  inieniily  lot  tome  minalea  at  leaM. 


SQUALL 


becwMn  giDti  ud  squiUa  ii  list  ilualnled  by  lliB  tnca  ot 

X  Dina  prenuce-tube  ucmogiaph.  Tlie  Inn  ccpioduced  in 
tg.  1  for  an  ordiiwy  steady  wind  shows  Ihal  the  force  of  the 
ihni  is  CDUtsntly  asdUiIing.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
trace  is  a  ribbon  which  b^  t  brcadlh  proportJonaJ  to  the  mean 
wind  velocity.  The  breadtb  of  the  ribbon  i)  alio  dependent 
upon  the  natuie  of  the  itference;  the  betlei  the  eipoiure  the 
narTomr  tho  ribbon;  tor  an  tnemefriph  at  a  cout  lUtion  the 
libboa  ii  iFidet  for  a  shoie  wiad  thsn  far  a  Ha  wind. 


vo^  the  average  range  oTthe  libban  i>    5+  4si 


SaiithiMI  (Marshiide) 
Sciily       .  ... 
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SQUALL 


■UCCMibii  of  iquiii  flf  thia  kind  i*  A 
vrcucriywjnduSdLlvidndlhro — »-'-- 
vilh  Ihc  vorinf  ol  Ihc  vind  In 


In  Ihc  mrat  fuLLy  developed  portions  !he  wcalher  phenorcFni 
lake  the  fDim  gf  thundrnlarnn  with  violent  wind  ind  nin. 
The  coune  of  cvenU  in  *  typical  line  tqimll  has  been  mast  cuc- 
fgUy  worked  out  by  R.  G.  K.  Lempfetl  in  i  papet  on  Ihe  "  Line 
Squill  "  of  the  g|h  ol  Februuy  iqo6  (Quarl.  Jean.  Rny.  Hit. 
Set.  vol.  «iiil.).     Fig.  4  (reproduced  From  the  pipen)  ihows 

nle  oC  irsvet  can  be  eslimaled.  The  line  oI  advance  of  a  line 
Bquall  i»  generally  from  K>me  point  between  south  and  north 
on  the  WHEem  aide,  the  change  of  wind  being  Irom  a  warm 
Kuiherly  or  westerly  wind  to  a  colder  westerly  or  northerly 


k>far 


tent  a 


a  backing  wii 

advance  appear  to  be,  generally  speaking,  those  of  ihe  fina 
wind,  but  in  cases  where  (he  Ihunderstorms  are  developed  then 
is  a  local  violence  of  the  wind  betrbig  na  relation  to  Ihe  tsobarii 
distribuiion  of  the  final  wind. 

Endeavoura  have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena  ol 


The  v; 


1  oi  Ihe  I 


L  vortex  with  ho 
U  of  the  ilalions  in  front.  Its  {Jace  is  liken 
t  the  bick,  which  becomes  in  its  turn  the 
lations  fattbei  in.    But  such  an  eaplanalion 


ems  in  many  ways  faicompfete. 'Ahhongb  petbaps  if  the  wind 
;lociliei  in  a  vertical  plane  vtn  pinned  there  might  bo  some 
idence  ol  circulation  in  the  mathenutical  sense  by  inlegraling 
und  a  closed  curve,  yet  the  idea  of  circulation  in  a  vertical 
ane  as  suggesting  the  primary  constitution  of  the  phenomena 
very  inadequate.    The  change  of  aii  which  takes  place  during 


le  squall  is  altogether  different 
passing  the  surface  aii  through  a  1 


would  produce  a  very  con 
The  air  which  remains  afler  Ihc  pass 
ever,  distinctly  colder,  of  an  enlirel 
which  it  replacesand,  in  those  cases  w 


1  of  the  M 


over,  Ihe  smillness  of  vert 
compared  with  the  horizontal  dimensions  makes  it  difficult  to 
allow  that  there  is  really  roam  for  an  cSective  voitei  with  a 
horizontal  axis.  To  catty  air  op  5  m.  and  bring  it  back  again 
would  practically  deprive  it  of  all  its  moiituie  and  raise  ita 
lemperalun  ;3°  F.  Yet  5  m.  would  be  a  very  small  allowance 
lor  the  horizontal  spread  of  the  phenomena  of  the  squall. 

The  sudden  replacement  of  warm  air  by  cold  with  a  change 
of  wind  seems  much  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  the  flooding 
of  the  country  by  an  advandog  sweep  of  cold  air.  The  pressure 
changes  ate  conlinuons  in  the  old  layer  and  in  the  new 
layer,  but  discontinuous  with  varying  degrees  of  discontinuhy 
along  the  line  of  Junction,  where  instability  of  the  upper  air 
may  be  set  up.  Fig.  j  shows  the  discontinuity  of  pressure  in 
the  example  discussed  by  Mr  Lempfert.  IL  ia  dear  that  ss 
the  discontinuity  of  pressure  becomes  accentuated  there  arise 


7+6  SQUALL 


violtnt  and  dninictive  form  b  ihown  in  tli«  record*  for  lit 
lit  ol  June  i«o«.  In  (he  record  lor  Ktw  Ibe  iquiU  of  oioJ 
which  dalroycd  &  numbtr  of  the  tna  el  Biufaey  Avenue  it 
ihown  u  lulling  for  i  very  long  period  (&g.  6). 

A  line  tqunll  of  hiiloric  inlemt  a  Uiat  which  capaiied  HJVI.S 
"  Eurydice  "  oB  the  Isle  d[  Wight  on  the  14th  of  March  ifi;!. 
The  occuirence  i>  diKuoed  by  Ihe  Hon.  Ral[^  Abercromby  in 
18S4  (Qmirl.  Jaurn.  Roy.  ilil.  Sx.  i.  171)  ind  previouily  by  Ihe 
Rev.  Mi  ClemeDlhey  (JyMiin'i  UtI.  Uaf/Apnl  iS;S).    The  shift 


le  given  of  Ibe  caUK  and  origin 

:  often  mcceeded  hy  otheii  of 
of  less  intensity  ihan  Ihe  tra. 
id,  with  accomiunying  weather 
revert  more  or  less  10  the  origiiul 
nd  reasserts  iliclf,  hul  ii  dri>cn 
d  uhimaiely  ihc  cold  wind  holds 
^^  ,  hut  al  present  not  tisy  to  verify, 
thecouTKof  replacement  ol  the  warm  wind-   Upper  air  obser^i- 

dangerous,  both  for  the  apparatus  and  the  observer^ .  but  it 
may  bepossible  to  Ince  the  actual  course  of  eyenU  by  the  records 
of  rounding  balloon  j  lupplemeDtcd  by  observations  of  the  motivc 
b*1tooD  by  lucani  of  Iheodolilci. 
Utile  has  been  laid  about  the  actual  force  of  the  wind  la  gusts 


Wh»lever  ei^Iaoal 

on  ma 

Df  the  phenomena  0 

r  line 

the  f»ct  that  i  firs 

squaU 

After  Ihe  sudden  sL 

changes,  the  conditio 

■tate.    The  warm  sot 

theily 

out  again  by  another 

attack. 

the  field-    Iliieaiyl 

augges 

SQUAW— SQUIRREL 


Ilic  diffacKC  bctveta  tbe  ncard  of  the  iqiaU  oF  Ihe  lu  af  Juu 
190a  al  Kew  uid  Shcphod'a  Bulk  ninaci  Ihil  it  any  bivc  Im 
much  ilronia  at  BuiEcy.  <r>Kn  tb(  daman  vu  done.   ThchighcM 


iman  among  the  Nt>n)i 

[anut   IfudlRi,  the  Crc  cnhnu,  Delaware 
.    It  is  alici  used  in  composition  with  namei 

SQUIB,  lupp^^  to  be  derived  fron  Ihe  Ccnnan  word  ickicliat, 

>  projected  kind  o[  Arcwoik  that  it  Sung  out  of  a  gmove  aod 
brealis  with  a  flaih  and  a  clatter.  Hence,  ia  the  liiciaiy  wnu, 
■  squib  [1  kilightuliricalcompoiitianputforthananoccasioiii 
and  it  is  tclcndcd  that  it  ihould  nake  a  noise  by  its  eiploiion, 
not  by  Ibe  possession  of  any  pemuncnl  importance.     Steele 

phme  of  the  iraitd  are  call'd  libcUera,  Umpoouets  and  pam- 
^Alcteen,"  ihawiog  that,  at  the  bcginuing  o[  the  i9tfa  centuiy, 
the  man  vho  rompoted  the  sBtiie,  as  well  u  the  ulire  itsett, 
HU  uUed  a  Iquib.  Swift  ^«alis  of  the  lapidily  irilb  whicb 
thtH  Uitle  literary  Greworki  Sew  about  liom  place  to  place,  and 
be  himself  was  a  pcDficienC  Id  the  malting  of  noisy  iquibt. 
Pethaps  the  best  type  of  a  squib  in  English  liteiaiuie  is  Gray's 

in  176^,  when  Lord  Sandwich  was  csovaiang  for  the  office  of 
bigh-steward  of  the  univenity  of  Cambridge.     The  abject  of 

Sandmch's  prospects  of  success.  When  once  the  election  was 
over  the  vetiei  served  no  further  purpose,  and  they  have  sur- 
vived simply  !n  consequence  of  their  fluent  wit  and  of  the 
reputation  ol  the  great  poet  nho  composed  them.  (See  also 
Lahpoon.} 

BQDILL,  the  name  Under  Which  tlie  bulbous  root  of  Vrtium 
Scilla  is  used  fa  mcdidne.  It  belongs  to  Ihe  natural  order 
Liliaceae.  The  name  of  "  squill  "  is  also  applied  by  gardeners 
to  (he  various  apedes  of  Scilla.  The  medicinal  squill  is  a  native 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Ucditcrraneao,  and  grows  from 
Ibe  sea-level  up  to  an  ekvatioa  of  jsoo  ft.  The  bulbs  are 
globular  and  of  large  size,  often  weighing  more  than  4  fb, 
Two  varieties  are  met  with,  Ihn-one  having  white  and  the  other 
piok  scales.  They  are  collected  in  August,  when  they  ate 
Icaflos,  the  memhranoua  outer  scales  being  removed  and  the 
fleshy  portion  cut  transversely  Into  slices  and  dried  In  the  sun. 
Tbese  are  then  packed  in  casks  for  eiportation.  They  ace 
chiefly  imported  Into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Malta.  When 
reduced  to  powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  the  drug  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture  and  cakes  together  into  a  hard  mass. 

of  the  c^ug,  filBt  effioenEly  studied  bv  Mock  in  1&J&,  u  vsy  com- 
plex. Tbe  chief  eeudiueiit  li  anUiMaAi.  a  bitter  and  ietnudy 
uiitant  priaeiple.  A  aomewhal  similar  tubitanoe.  uiffipuin.  is  alto 
phytialDgkally  active.  The  bills'  glucoddc  icmin,  or  tdUain.  ia 
unimportant.  The  bulb  abo  contains  minlaie,  and  a  canildcnble 
quantity  of  u  iniianl  ana.  lth»  been  ibown  >hai  •  ifi-firriir 
aciioa  on  ihi  ban  ' 


I  ID  3  fialDS.  01  the  numere 
hrce  art  of  any  importan« 
jnc  part  oC  squiD,  eight  of  dil 
he  Filula  /pBuiMiitM  fun 


e  p-tr.^ 


tettliul   ii 
Thedo* 


re  of  ilcohoL  The  action  of  Iha  drug  it  thai  of  a  cardiac 
nr.  with  three  Important  further  teopqtn  ail  dependent  on 
ant  cDiutitiieDtf.  Even  in  Knall  doses,  lucb  as  will  not 
he  heart,  it  ii  a  ga>tra.jnteitinal.  a  bronchial  and  a  reul 


c  diuretLc.     The  chug  n 

■ — t  ocdoB.    It  it  veiy  tn 

in  the  fcnn  ot  a  pill  co 

id.aquUI.  _Cpnir 


pvta  alone,  owing  10  iti  irrilant  u 

n  at  a  diuretic  in  cardiac  caaa  in  the  Itnn  ot  a  pill  containing 
(tarn  each  el  miKury.  digjtaUa  and  tquUI.  Cabined  with 
dative,  Mich  a>  opium.  It  nay  be  aivea  in  eferooic  bronchitia.   It 

(  not  be  given  ui  acute  biaichiiis,  which  it  onb- • — 

lu  1>'< 'hiau.,. which  ta  invaiiabl]>,accampaiiled  by  a  I 

The  I , 

diould  certainly  be 


*¥t.._.    , 

_, Tor  iuodar  rea»n>  aquill  thould 

fonn  of  BrbbtV  diHue.    The  teitbook  pro- 

w  in  acHle  fiiKkt'a  dis '---•• ■■    '- 

nephntis  in  all  its  f4 


:hln|  that  may  not  otherwiie  be  achie^  at  less 
tuncga  o<  Ihe  patieat. 

An  allied  tpcciti,  Urpna  indica,  is  used  in  India  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  Europeap'spccies.  The  true  squills  are  tepresented 
in  Great  Britain  by  two  species,  Scilla  aWHniu/ii  and  .S'.  mma, 

autumn  after  the  Sawcni  the  latter  has  the  flowers  arranged  is  a 
corymbose  matuter,  ieavca  appearing  in  Bpring,  and  is  conQi>ed 
to  Ihe  sea-coast.  Several  species  ue  cultivated  tn  gardens, 
5.  biJiJia  and  5.  sibirka  being  remarkable  lot  their  beautiful 
blue  flowers,  wbicb  are  produced  in  early  ipHng;  Chinese  squill 
is  S.  ciiiuniij,  a  balf-bardy  species;  Roman  squill  is  a  popular 
name  for  species  of  BcUciaJia,  a  genus  now  generally  ladudid  in 
HyatitOiiiii:  striped  squill  Is  PusMtiaia  aiiliiida,  \  lililccoui 
plant  resembling  the  squill  in  habit. 

SQUINCH,  potubly  a  conuptiou  of  EConce  (Fttticb  equiva- 
lents are  pmdeirlive,  Irompt),  the  term  in  architecture  applied 
to  a  cotbeUing  QUt  by  means  of  arched  rings  in  stone  thrown 
across  the  angles  of  a  square  tower,  to  carry  an  octagonal  ^ir« 
ot  a  dome.    The  earliest  eiaznples  are  found  in  the  palaces  of 

(i.D.  3Ji>-4Jd),  and  in  the  mosque  at  Damatcui.  where  it  take* 
the  form  i^  a  niche.  In  early  French  Rotnancsque  work  a  small 
niche  with  additional  rinp  above  Is  empbyed;  a  greater  Impor- 
tance is  sometimes  given  by  small  shafts  at  the  sides,  of  which 
there  are  examples  In  the  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt,  and  In 
France  in  Ihe  calbedtat  at  Le  Puy  and  the  churcb  of  St 
Martin  at  Dijon.      (See  pEHDEjmve.) 

nniHT  (posubly  connected  with  Swed.  itiHia,  lo  flinch; 
0.  £ng.  taicain,  avoid),  properly  an  adjective  meaning  baking 
diSereut  ways,  hence  oblique.  Indirect  vision,  particularly  a 
strabismus,  an  afiectionof  the  eyes  consisting  in  non-coinddence 
of  tbe  optic  aics  (lee  Evi.  }ZlMauci;and  Vision).  In  architec- 
ture "squint"  is  used  of  a  slit  ot  opening  usually  on  one  or 
bothsfdesof  tbecliance]aicb,^vinga  view  of  the  altar  from  the 
transept)  or  aisles;  it  is  also  styled  "  hagioscope  "  iq.i.). 

nDIRB,  an  abbreviated  fonn  of  "  esquue  "  (9.1),  originally 
with  the  same  meatung  of  an  attendant  on  a  knight.  In  this 
form,  however,  the  word  baa  developed  certain  special  connota- 
tions. Thus  In  England  it  it  used  partly  as  a  courtesy  title, 
partly  as  a  descriplun  of  the  chief  landed  proprietor,  iiitisUy 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  In  a  parish  the  lesser  proprietors  being 
"  gentlemen  "  or  yeomen.  In  some  parts  also  It  is  not  uncom' 
mon  for  the  title  of  "  squire  "  to  be  given  to  smaH  freeholden 
of  the  yeoman  class,  known  In  Ireland  bait  cantemptuouijy  aa 
"  squireens."  In  the  United  States  the  title  has  also  survived 
as  applied  to  justices  of  Ibe  peace,  local  judges  and  otbet  digni- 
taries in  country  dijltiela  and  towns.  In  another  sense  "  squire  " 
has  survived  in  Its  sense  of  "  attendant,"  *'  to  squire  "  being 
used  10  early  a*  Chaucer's  day  as  synonymous  with  "  to  wait 
upon.*'  A  "squire  of  dames"  is  thus  a  man  very  attentive 
to  women  and  much  In  thdr  company.  Footpads  and  high- 
waymen were  termed  aomttimes  "  squires  of  tbe  pad  ''  as  well 
as  "gentlemen  of  the  road." 

HUIRREL  (Fr.  taimiili,  propetly  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  red,  boshy.tailed  British  atboreal  mammal,  Sdunis 
nfforii,  typifying  the  genua  Sdnrtii  and  Ihe  family  Seiuridne, 
hoi  Id  >  wMet  scmt  embracing  iQ  the  rodents  induded  in  this 
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ind  >  fe*  ataly  illkd  tencja.  Tor  tht  characteriitio  □[  ihe 
lamily  Sciuridac  and  the  didcteut  squiirellike  gcncii  by  wbicb 
il  is  [cp(euni«l,  sec  Rodektu, 

What  nuy  be  uUcd  typical,  that  ii  lo  say  uboKal,  squineb 
KR  found  Ibnnighout  thcgienlcrpanof  the  tropica]  and  Icmpcr- 
(tc  ngionJ  of  bath  hecaisphEin.  sllhough  they  ate  a)>»nt  botb 
irom  Madagucat  and  Australaaia.  Tlie  sp«dg»  arc  botb  Uigqst 
and  moil  nmneroui  in  Ibe  tropics,  and  reach  theit  greatest 
developmmt  in  Ihe  Malay  countries.  Squiirelj  VBiy  in  aiie 
from  Bnimils  no  larger  than  a  mnuse,  such  at  KaimBiciurm 
imiinui  ol  Bomco,  oc  N.  ni'rinfw  of  Wtat  Aftica,  la  othen  u 
luge  u  a  cat,  such  u  the  black  and  yellow  Raliifa  bicalar  of 
Bunna  and  the  Malay  area.  The  larger  specie!,  ai  mifiht  be 
tipecled  Iiom  their  heavier  build,  aie  somewhat  lea  jtricily 
arboreal  in  their  habits  than  the  imallec  onet  The  common 
iquicrel,  vhose  babili  are  loo  Hell  known  to  need  Jpcdal  descrip- 
tion, langes  over  tlie  whole  of  Europe  and  Norlhcm  Asia,  from 
Ireland  to  Japan,  and  from  Lapland  to  Nortb  Iiaty;  but  speci- 
mens from  diderent  parts  of  Ibis  wide  range  diiler  so  much  in 
colour  as  to  constitute  distinct  races.  Thus,  while  the  squirrels 
et  north  and  west  Europe  are  of  the  bright  red  colour  ol  the 
British  animal,  those  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  southern 
Europe  are  of  a  deep  blackish  grey;  while  those  from  Siberia 
are  a  clear  pale  grey  colour,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  tufoui, 
Tlere  is  also  a  great  seasonal  change  in  appearance  and  colour 
in  this  squirrel,  owing  lo  the  ears  losing  thdr  tufts  ol  hair  and 
lo  the  bleaching  of  the  tail.  The  pairing  time  of  Ihe  squirrel 
b  from  February  lo  April;  and  after  a  period  of  gestation  of  aboul 
thirty  days  the  female  brings  forth  from  three  to  nine  young- 

emtdingly  fond  ol  animal  food,  greedily  devouring  mice,  small 
birds  and  eggs.  The  squirrels  of  the  typcal  genus  SciufUi  arc 
unknown  in  Africa  south  ol  the  Sahara,  but  otherwise  have  a 
distribution  co-ciiensive  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Although  the  English  squirrel  is  a  beautilul  little  animal, 
il  is  surpassed  by  many  of  the  tropical  members  ol  the  group, 
and  especially  by  those  of  the  Malay  couiitries,  where  nearly 


aUtb 


The  Burmeu  Red-bcKicd  Squirrel  ISciuw  pnfjUinal. 
*ilh  variously  coloured  longitudinal  stripes  along  their  bodies. 
Every  one  who  has  visited  India  is  familiar  with  the  ptelty 
little  sitlped  palm-squirrel,  which  is  to  ■  oinsidirabte  eilent 
a  partially  domesticated  animal,  or,  nlher,  an  animal  whkb  bas 


ken  to  quarter  itself  in  the  immediate  ne'ighbourlioodotliiinii 
ibilatiocs.  It  has  been  generally  luppoied  that  tbelc  ii  on 
le  pabn-squitiel  thtouBhout  India,  but  then  are  really  ti 


The 


typical  palm.sq.iirrel,  Funambului  paimaitim,  inhabits  Madras, 
has  but  three  light  stripes  on  the  back,  and  show*  a  nifons  band 
on  the  under-side  ol  the  base  ol  the  tail.  In  Pennant's  palm- 
squirrel,  F.  pcnnasli,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  pair  of  fiint 
additional  lateral  white  stripes,  making  five  in  ill,  and  the 
under-surface  of  the  tail  is  uniformly  whitish  olive.  As  Ibis 
species  has  been  obtained  in  Sural  and  the  Punjab,  it  is  believed 
to    be    the    northern    type.     One   Oriental   species    {Stinnu 

mammals  ol  the  asBumplion.  during  the  breeding  »r:asoii  of  a 
distinctly  ornamental  coat,  corresponding  to  the  breeding 
plumage  ol  birds.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Ihe  animal 
is  of  a  uniform  grey  colour,  but  aboul  Decembci  its  batt 
becomes  a  brilliant  orange-yellow,  which  lasts  until  about  March, 
when  it  is  again  replaced  by  grey.  The  squirrel  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  a  native  of  Burma  and  Tcnaiserim,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  S.  caaiccfs,  hut  goes  through  no  seasdna]  change 
of  colour.  Another  Burmese  squirrel,  S.  taritpcui,  dilTers  as 
regards  colour  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  all  other  hrHiiiB 
■mbeis  of  the  group. 
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Bohvia  and  Braail.  It  has,  however,  been  proposed  to  Irarisler 
the  name  CkryaUirix  to  the  marmosels  of  the  genus  Hupalt, 
to  which  it  is  slated  to  have  been  oiigmaUy  applied,  and  to 
replace  it  by  Saimiril.  The  squirrel-monkeys  were  formerly 
classed  with  the douroucoulia  (see  DouaoucoDLi),  hut,  on  account 
ol  their  brain-stiuclure,  they  have  been  translcrred  10  ibe 
Cchinae  (see  CiPUCUiN-Moi^Kiiv),  from  the  other  members  of 
which  they  differ  by  their  pradically  non-prchcnsile  tails  and 
smaller  size,  while  they  are  further  distinguished  by  their  com- 
paratively large  eyes  and  the.iackwaid  prolongation  ol  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head.  They  are  eiccedingly  ptelty  little 
monkeys.    {Sec  P«iii*tes.)  {R,  L.*) 

ERIHAGAR.  capital  ol  the  state  of  Kashmir,  la  Northern 
India,  jjso  ft.  above  sca-fcvcl,  on  both  banks  of  the  rivet  Jhtlum, 
which  wind!  through  the  city  with  an  averagt  width  of  8o>Js. 
and  is  crossed  by  seven  wooden  bridges.  The  houses  occupy 
a  length  of  about  3  m.  and  a  breadth  of  aboul  1 )  m.  i»  either 
side  ol  the  river;  but  the  greater  pan  of  the  city  lies  on  the 
right  bank.  No  [wo  buildings  ate  ntike.  The  curious  grouping 
ol  the  houses,  the  frail  leneoicnls  of  Ihtt  poor,  the  substantial 
mansions  of  the  wealthier,  Ihe  curious  carving  of  lome,  the 
balconiei  of  others,  the  irregular  embankment  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  background,  form  a  quaint  and  jucturesque 
spectacle.  Area,  jjoj  acres.  Pop.  {1901).  iii,6|g.  The  city 
is  ciposed  10  both  fire  and  flood.  In  i8qj  sii  of  the  seven 
bridges  were  swept  away,  and  great  damage  was  again  caused 
in  iDOj.  A  regubr  water-supply  has  been  provided.  The 
artisans  of  Srinagai  enfoy  a  high  repuUtion.  Unfortunaiely, 
the  historic  industry  of  shawl-weaving  is  now  practically  eitinct. 
The  h>ss  of  the  Ftrnch  market  alter  the  war  of  I  S;e  was  fallowed 
by  the  famine  of  i377-i8;g,  which  drove  many  ol  the  weavers 

tun  of  carpets.    Other  industries  arc  paper,  Icatber,  paiuei 
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Bitckt.  dver  ud  coppto  mm,  wood-oiviDg  tod  boot-mtking. 
TIic  tiim  chief  routci  ol  camniuDica[»D  with  Iidic  an:  (i) 
iloDB  tbc  JbduiB  viiify  ta  Murm  ud  Riinl]riDdi,  which  hu 
beta  opciwd  ihiaugboul  fgr  whtcled  tnEBc  (iq;  m.);  (i)  av« 
Ihc  Banihal  pui  [gioe  (u  above  tht  um)  to  Jsmmu  (163  m.); 
il)  Dvci  the  Pii  Finjal  put  (11,400  it.)  to  Gujnt  (igom.). 

S«  Sir  Vihtt  R.  UwRon.  TU  ValUy  if  Kailmir  (1S9J): 
U.  A.  Sleio.  CtrniiU  ef  Uu  Kinti  of  Kaiimi  {igm}. 

tlURAKOAM,  01  SEuHCHUf,  a  torn  o(  Biitiih  India,  fn 
Tiichinopoly  diurict,  Madnu  proidency,  3  m,  N.  of  THchlnopoly 
dty.  Top.  (1901),  il.Djq.  It  ttandi  on  id  blaod  of  ibo  ume 
Dime,  formed  by  the  bifurtaliiM  ol  the  river  Cauvcry  and  by 
the  cbacnel  of  the  ColctooO-  The  town  b  ceJebnlctl  for  itt 
|reit  temple,  dedicated  10  Viihnu,  compoied  of  leven  iquare 
nckaum,  ddc  iriihln  another,  and  350  ft.  diuant  from  each 
other.  Each  eociotuie  hu  four  gats  with  high  towen,  placid 
ooe  [b  the  centre  of  (Sch  side  oppcsile  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  (uccnsivFLy  wMcninE  endosurei  and  the  greater 
daboiaibn  aS  the  outer  a«  compared  with  the  inner  tiuildingi 
mark  the  progrm  of  the  vhifne  in  famo  and  wealth.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  temple  is  not  len  than  4  m.  in  circumference.  Kot 
tar  diuant  li  the  Inuller  hut  moR  buutilul  Jambukawaram, 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva.  From  i7ji  to  175;  the  iiland  and 
lis  pagodai  were  the  object  of  frequent  conleits  betimo  (he 
French  and  the  EntUlb. 

ITUI.  MARODBRin  JIAim  CDRSIER  DILAiniAT. 
Bakomni  de  (i6St-i;so),  French  author,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  jDlh  of  Aiigust  1684.  Her  father  wal  a  painter  named 
Cordier.  Me  Kcms  to  have  deuited  her  mother,  who  then 
resumed  her  maiden  namei  Delaunay,  which  was  also  adopted 
by  her  daughter.  She  was  educated  at  a  convent  at  Evfcoi, 
dI  which  Mme  de  ta  Rochefoucauld,  titter  of  the  inlbor  of  the 
Uaximti,  was  superior.  Here  the  became  attadied  to  Mme  de 
Grieu,  who,  being  appointed  abbett  of  the  convent  of  St  Louis 
II  Rouen,  took  her  friend  with  her.  Mile  Beliuniy  lived  there 
nntU  1 710  ia  the  enjoyment  of  theulmotl  conKdetation.  There 
dw  held  a  little  court  ot  her  own,  which  Inchided  Brunei,  the 
friend  of  Fontenelle,  the  tltnr  de  la  Rey  and  the  aVbt  Vertot. 
She  describes  her  own  Grtt  pudon  lor  the  marquii  de  SiHy,  the 
brother  ot  a  friend  with  whom  the  was  visiting.  Her  affection 
was  not  returned,  hut  she  entered  on  a  correspondence  with 
him  in  which  she  plays  the  pari  ot  dindor.  After  the  death 
Of  her  patron,  Mme  de  &ieu,  poverty  cotopelled  her  lo 
enter  the  household  of  the  duchesK  du  Maine  at  Sceaui  fn 
the  cBpadly  ot  ftmme  ie  chanOtrf.  Her  liltrsiy  talent  toon 
manifened  itaelt  in  the  literary  court  of  the  duchets,  and  tecured 
for  her,  among  other  friendships,  the  tomewhit  ondetiiable 
admiration  of  the abbfChsulieu.  Theduchasisiald,  but  chieRy 
on  the  waiting 'bdy^  own  authority,  to  have  been  not  a  little 
Jealout-ot  her  attendant.  Enough,  however,  is  ktiown  of  the 
duchctta's  imperious  and  capricious  temper  to  make  it  improb- 
able that  her  service  was  agreeable.  Mile  Delaunay,  however, 
enjoyed  a  large  ihare  ot  het  confidence  and  had  a  eonriderable 
share  in  drawing  up  the  Mtmoire  da  prima  UgiHnifi  which 
demanded  the  meeting  of  the  ilales-gencra].  She  was  implicated 
in  the  aStir  ot  the  Celiimire  conspiracy,  and  was  tent  in  i;ig 
10  the  BattiUe,  where  she  remained  for  two  years.  Even  here. 
bowevtr,  she  made  conquests,  though  she  was  far  from  heavitifuL 
Her  own  account  of  her  love  for  her  trilow  prisoner,  the-chevalier 
de  M^nH,  and  ot  the  passion  of  the  chevalier  de  Maisomouge, 
her  gaoler,  for  her,  is  justly  famous.  She  returned  on  her 
tbcration  to  the  service  of  the  duchess,  w3»  showed  no  gratitude 
for  the  devotion,  approaching  (he  heroic,  that  Mile  Debunay 
tiad  shown  in  her  cause.  She  received  no  promotion  and  ttill 
hadtofulfilthewearisomedutiesofa  waliing-naid.  She  refused, 
It  is  said,  Andrf  Dider,  the  widower  of  a  wife  more  fimous  than 
himself,  and  in  173;,  being  then  mote  (ban  fifty,  married  the 
Baron  de  Slaal,  Her  dituidslaction  with  ber  position  had  be- 
come so  evident  that  (he  duchot,  afraid  ot  losing  her  lervlcet, 
arranged  the  marriage  to  ^ve  Mile  Delaunay  rink  tuSdcnt 
to  allow  of  her  promotion  to  he  on  an  equality  with  the  ladies 
of  the  comt.  On  (hit  foMing  ibc  lemained  a  membei  of  the 
XXV    tl 


houieliold.  It  was  ■)  (hti  time  that  At  becuH  Iha  bbtd  and 
corretpoodeat  ol  Mas  da  DeBand.  Sbie  died  it  Gemmdlfien 
on  (be  tjtb  of  Juse  1750.  Uo-  Mtmoautppmti  about  6fe 
years  later,  and  have  often  been  repilntad,  both  fepnaldy  and 
in  ndteciioDs  of  the  neoKiits  ol  the  17th  and  itth  centtaica,  to 
both  of  which  (he  author  behmged  both  in  style  umI  dtaiactei. 
She  hai  much  of  the  frankoeas  and  seductive  vtrva  of  Um 
de  Stvignt  and  her  amtcmporaite,  but  more  tiau  a  Uttle  alkyMl 
with  the  KaiMlilt  of  a  later  time.  It  may  be  doubled  •hnW 
she   doc*  Dot  tomewhit  euggenu  (he  discomfart*  of  her 

a  child  of  the  iSlh  century,    Sainic-Beun  layi  that  the  most 


ire  depicted  at  haniiy  any  other 
•odely  of  (he  kind  his  ever  been,  "  Dant  cet  ait  Bijoui  da 
tacoflter."  says  Sainto-Beuve,  "  Madame  de  Staal  cat  daaaique." 

Beddes  her  Mimairts  Mme  de  Stul  left  two  eadlat  ihoit 
eonediu.  peifonoed  at  the  anin  of  Sceain,  sod  «me  leHen,  (ha 
ijuwen  lo  which  are  in  lonie  caJH  extant,  and  ihow,  as  well  u  the 
Tefonca  of  comempDraris,  that  the  writer  did  not  axurerata 
her  own  chjiiin.  Her  Ulmnrii  were  translated  bv  S.  BMhunt 
(1877)  and  tiy  C.  H.  Bril  (189J),  See  the  editioa  ((S77)  of  " 
ItiimairH  by  M.  de  Leacure. 

nABUB, 


of  Campania,  Italy,  0 
iiy  of  (he  Gulf  of  Naples  (mod.  C 
mare  di  Slabia],  It  was  dependetit  upon  Nuceria  Alfitema 
(f.a.)  unta  it  joined  the  revolt  against  Rone  b  the  Social  War 
(90  B.C.).  In  (I9  it  WIS  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and  iu 
tetritoiy  given  to  Nuceria  as  a  reward  for  fidelity  to  Rome.  The 
place,  however,  continued  to  be  vitited  for  itt  natural  beiutlet, 
It!  mineral  spring  and  !l>  pun  milk.  Remains  of  fine  villis 
have  been  found  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  modem 
(own.  and  itso  the  remains  of  a  temple  to  the  genius  of  Stabfae, 
which  no  doubt  occupied  (be  same  site  as  it  had  done  In  Oscan 
thnes.  None  of  these  remains  is  now  visible.  The  town  wa* 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  kd,  jg  (in  which  the  dds  Fliny 
met  hii  death),  but  was  idod  nebidlt  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  modern  CasteiLuaTuare.  Above  the  (own  on  the  east  fa 
the  Mods  Ladarius  (from  lot,  mSk).  Here  took  place  the  tattle 
between  Nirses  and  Teiaa  la  A.D.  JJ3,  whiph  put  an  end  to  the 
Gothic  domination  In  Italy. 

Sre  M.  RuEEiETo,  Sum  H  SIMa  id  17*9  aS  nSi  (Naplea,  lUi); 
J.  Bdoch,  Cani^onni,]Dded.p.  a^Saqq.  (Bralau,  1990}.    (TJ^Kj 

nABLE,  a  buihfing  in  which  horses  are  kept,  including  the 
stall  in  which  they  stand,  furnished  with  manger  and  lack,  the 
room  in  which  the  hamoa  is  kept  and  attended  to,  the  loft  in 
which  the  hay  and  com  are  stored,  and  other  accessory  moms,  &c. 
(See  HoasE.)  ~  This  is  the  current  usage,  but  (he  word  was 
formerly  applied,  as  was  (he  Latin  itdAifiaiic,  i^,  stantting- 
place  (from  i(an,  to  sfand],  to  a  ttaQ  or  enckisure  lor  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals,  cows,  sheep,  be  The  •djcctive  "  atsble," 
meaning  firmly  established,  comet  directly  from  Latin  lAiMu, 
also  from  jMrc,  10  stand. 

CTAD^  BEBNHAHD  (1846-190$],  German  Ptotestant  tbeo- 
lo^an,  was  bom  on  Ibe  nth  of  May  1S4B,  al  Amstadt,  Is 
Thurin^a.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  in  course  at 
time  became  (187s)  professor  ordinaiius  at  Gicasen.  Once  a 
mcmheT  of  Franz  Delitisdi's  dais,  he  became  a  convinced 
adherent  of  the  newest  critical  ichoaL  In  iSSi  he  founded  the 
ZciljtW/*  aUlalamcallkke  Wiimadia/I,  which  he  continued 
to  edit;  and  his  critical  history  of  Israel  {CesMdiU  da  V4jiJa 
land,  I  vols,,  i3S;-i8SS;  voL  ii.  in  conjunction  with  Oscar 
Holumann)  hat  made  tiim  very  widely  known.  With  C. 
Siegfried  be  hat  revised  and  edited  the  Hebrew  leiicDu,  ffdr. 
Wtrlalmch  um  AUtn  TalamaU  (i&h-iSqj).  Stade's.  other 
works  Inchide  Olur  die  MaUmntliiduit  VtrsUluatni  tern 
ZiuUtnd  iMcA  dm  Tail  (1877).  Itirtiicli  da  Ms.  O-Bumwltt 
(voLi,,  tS;g),  .twfecWi  aiu-iiinuHks  Reim  mi  Aihatiiitmtn 
(1899),  and  BA^iAt  Tluiiapt  ia  AUtm  Talammli  (190S, 
kc).    HediedoatbeathofDecembcti9o6. 

See  a  FBelderer,  DmhpmnU  a/  Tiadao  (ita 
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tovn  of  Gcnnidy  m  Ihc  Pmttun  pcovincc  of 
uUed  on  the  ruvigmble  Scbwingc,  3I  ni.  wiboye  ill 
ith  the  Eiht,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Hamliuig  aa  the  nilwiy 
.  Pop.  (igoj),  ia,8j7.  I1  cunia  oa  B  DUtabn  c^ 
■mau  muiiuBnurei  mnd  has  some  shipiuog  Inde,  chiefly  with 
Hunbiuj.  but  iht  riK  ol  Hubuit  bu  di^nieil  it  Ifdib  iu  [under 
podtion  u  the  diicf  port  a(  Hsuover.  In  the  nd^bouthDod 
tn  depoiiu  of  gypHUa  and  ulL  The  (ortificationi,  eected  ia 
iJSS  iihI  nrengtheiieil  in  1G16,  were  ilemoliihed  in  iSSt. 

Acoordini  lt>  Ibe  legend.  Suule  wu  the  oldot  town  of  the 
SuoDi  ind  wu  biiill  in  jii  BXi,  UiilorioUy  i(  onnol  be 
tnced  futh«  back  ihui  the  loLhonluiy,  when  il  iru  the  capital 
of  1  lioeol  cDUflU.  -Jn  ihe  ijih  ccntuiy  il  puacd  to  tbe  nnh- 
bisbopric  ol  Breoien-  Subsequently  entering  the  Hanseatic 
League,  it  me  to  some  commercial  importance.'  In  164S  Eiade 
became  thn  capital  ol  the  principality  of  Bremen  under  the 
Swedd;aiid  tn  1719  it  was  ceded  to  Hant>vcr,  tbe  fate  at  which  il 
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u  and  Wittpeonic,  Gudiuliu  itr  Siaii  Siadi  [Stade, 

STADIOH,  iOBKSS  FBIUPP  KARL  JDSEPB  (1763-1814), 
Auilrian  stitesman,  entered  ibe  diplomatic  Mrvice  and  roie 
euly  to  a  high  position.  In  ij;>o-i7qj  he  was  ambassador  io 
London.     After  some  yean  ol  retirement  be.  was  entrusted 

voured  in  vain  to  eficct  an  alliance  vjth  Austria.  He  had 
greater  luccesa  as  eavoy  at  St  Petersburg,  nherc  he  played  a 
large  part  in  the  formation  of  the  third  a»IItiaa  against 
Napoleon  (1805).     Notwiihstanding  the  failure  of  this  alliance 

archduke  Cba-' ->  -  ~~'-~- 

llesh  trial  of 
the  pcJicy  of 


Le  campaign  t>f  i8oq  cc 


lib  France.  In  iSoS  be  abandoned 
[on,  and  witb  tbe  help  of  Mctlcmicb 
'ar.  Tbe  unfonunate  mnlti 
d  his  resignation,  but  in  1S13 
ca  to  negotjate  the  convention  which  Enally 
1.  The  last  ten  yean  of  bia  life  were  apent 
In  a  strenuous  anti  partly  successful  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
disordered  &nances  ol  bis  couhtiy. 

See  A.  Beer,  Zdkn  Jikn  iUariitkisckir  P<JIIH,  iSot-sSio  OclpriE. 
It77);  Oil  Fiaanu%  OnkrraclLi  In  19  Jakliutdirl  jPr^igue, 
1877);  Kionei,  Zxr  CcxkblsU  Otitartkii,  ijgi-i8ii  (Cothi,  1886J. 

CTiUlini,  Ibe  Latin  form  of  Ibis  Creek  name  for  a  standard 
of  length,  a  sUdcioo  ifrriiui  (about  6  ft.,  or  1  fathom) -S 
r\U<ia  (100  Cr,  about  loi  Eng,  ft.),  equivalent  to  about  606 
Eng.  ft.;  as  bcuig  about  ose-righth  of  tbe  Roman  mile,  It  isoflcn 
translaledby  "furlong."  .Thccoutseforthelool.racellOIympia 
(S-V.)  wi»  eiactly  a  stadc  in  length,  and  hence  the  name  was 
given  to  the  Greek  foot-race  and  to  the  amphitheatre  in  which 
the  rices  look  place  [see  Gaues,  Cussical). 

ETADTHOLDER  (Du,  iladhovder,  a  delegate  or  representa- 
tive), the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  wvcn  stales  whicb 
formed  the  United  Netbeilands  by  tbe  union  of  Uliccht  in 
1579.  Though  the  word  siail  meau)  a  town,  it  has  also  the  force 
of  the  kindred  English  "  ttcad."  A  itadliiiadtr  wa>  not  the 
governor  of  a  "  siad  "  or  "  stead  "  in  the  sciae  of  a  place  or 
town.  He  was  in  the  place,  or  mead,  ol  Ibe  soveidgn, 
Tbe  word  b  tianilnted  Into  Lallo  by  /cfitlui,  inttrrator  and 
fntfcau.  Tbe  office  of  atadiholdec  is  a  prKmndsiiK,  and 
ttie  High  German  equivalent  b  SleUlmUer,  a  delegate. 
When  the  northern  Nelhcrlandj  revolted  from  Philip  II. 
of  Spun,  who  bad  inherited  his  joverdgn  lighii  from 
the  bouse  of  Burgnndy  (see  Netheuakos:  iluUrry),  the  Jlstf- 

"  The  Stade  Elbe-duei  (Suder  Elbemll)  weie  an  ancient  Impost 


Id  1167  by  the  H 
ia  IftSg,  and  cdhI 
jrowlng  trade  of 


ichwinge.   The  to 


«  than  a  third  of  the 


ktndtr  paased  from  being  the  re, 

reign  prince  and  became  Ibe  chief  magiitTata  of  tihe  MmUt  B 
wbam  tbe  sovereignly  resided.  Six  of  tbe  aevai  itatea  for^iag 
the  confederal  ion  of  Ibo  United  tfethcrlaoili  took  at  iha 
■Udiholdcc  Wdliani  ol  Oiange-NaSHu,  tzUcd  "  tlK  Sikni,"  and 
his  descetutauu  during  Lhtee  gmcratioBi.  Tbe  aeventh. 
Fricslind,  bad  tor  stidtholda'  William's  brother.  Jobn  "the  I 
Old,"  and  his  descendanta.  Tbe  younger  line  beiaiDe  itadt-  , 
holden  ol  the  other  statei  after  Ibe  eKtinOioD  of  llic  elder,  aitl 
were  the  anceuon  of  tbe  present  royal  family  of  tlie  Nctfaerludl. 
Though  tbe  itadiholden  of  the  bouse  ol  Oiange-Nassaa  intc  d 
princdy  rank  and  intermarried  witb  tbe  royal  familieaol  EUimpe, 
they  were  not  sovereign  pnnco.  They  ejtercised  lazfc  ulBajOK 
Btralive  powers,  and  commanded  tbe  land  and  ka  forcra,  but  it 
■as  with  delegated  authority  ^ven  Ihem  by  eadi  iLate  ■• 
domestic  aAairs.  and  by  Ibe  ■latel.geaetal  of  Ibe  CDofedenliDa 
in  all  common  and  foreign  aHain.  Tbg  stala.(aieral  and  some 
of  tbe  individual  itaiei  not  only  claimed  but  eacrdied  the  right 
o[  suspending  tbcBladiboldenbip,  at  lot  instance  alter  tlie  death 
ol  William  It.,  iSjo,  and  of  Willisu  UL,  t7i». 
■TAfil,  HADAHB  DE.    Ahhi  Louiii  Cumukk  Nkku. 

BlBOHNB    DB    STaSL-HOLSTEIN    [1766-1S17),     FieDch     DOVel^ 

and  miicdlaneoua  wiilo',  waabomit  Paris  on  the  imd  of  Aptii 
1 766.  Hk  father  was  ibc  lamous  financier  Necker,  Iter  nuthei 
Suzanne  Curcbod,  almost  equally  famous  as  the  early  kive  d 
Gibbon,  aa  tbe  wife  of  Necker  hlmidf.  and  as  tbe  mmticn  d 

and  daughto-  there  was,  however,  little  sympathy.  Ume 
Neckcr,  despite  ber  talents,  bee  beauty  and  her  fODdi>as  for 
fhilotopitt  lodety,  wa*  strictty  decorous,  somewhat  rea^veii, 
and  disposed  lo  carry  out  in  her  daughter's  case  tbe  cigorom 
discipline  of  her  own  chlldbood.  The  future  Ume  de  Stail 
was  from  hei  earliest  years  a  romp,  a  coquette,  and  paxiiooalely 
desirous  of  prominence  and  atlentioo.  There  seems  moRova 
lo  have  been  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  motbtt  and  daucbtci  for 
Ihe  chief  place  in  Necket's  aSectioni,  aod  il  is  not  probable  thai 
tbe  daughtcr'slove  for  her  mother  waiiocieaied  by  tbe  cmudoits- 
neas  of  ber  own  Inferiority  in  peitooal  charms.  Ume  Netket 
was  of  a  most  refined  though  aomewbai  tackadaisicat  style  ol 
beauly,  while  her  daughter  wasa  plain  childand  >  pLainer  voman, 
whose  sate  atlraclions  were  large  and  striking  eye)  and  ■  buioBi 
figure.  She  was,  boirevet,  s  child  of  unusual  iaicllcctiiBl  power, 
and  she  began  very  early  to  wiiu  though  not  to  publish.     She 

Comple-Kiudu  and  olbet  matters  when  she  was  not  fiftan,  and 
to  have  injured  her  heilib  by  eicesiive  study  and  intetlectuil 
eicitemenL  But  in  reading  aU  Ihe  accounts  of  Mme  de  Stall's 
life  which  come  from  herself  or  her  inlimate  friends,  it  musl  be 
carefully  remembered  that  she  was  the  tnosi  diitingnished  and 
cbaracleristic  product  of  the  period  of  sttttibiiiU — tbe  ■■njnUg 
fashion  of  ultra-sen  I  imcnt  wUch  required  that  both  men  and 
women,  but  especially  women,  should  be  always  palpilaling  with 
excitement,  steeped  in  melancboly,  or  dissolved  ia  teats.  Stiil, 
there  is  no  doahl  that  ber  fatbcr'a  dtsmiaul  from  the  minisUy, 
which  followed  Ibe  prcKnUiioa  ol  the  CtrapU,  and  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  the  [anuly  f  mm'  the  busy  life  of  Paris,  were  bene- 
ficial to  her.  During  part  ol  the  next  few  years  they  reaidn]  at 
Coppet.  her  father's  estste  on  tbe  Like  of  Geneva,  nhich  stw 
herself  mada  famous.  But  other  pans  were  spent  ia  travellij-if 
about,  chiefly  in  tbe  soulb  of  France.  Tfacg'  returned  lo  Paris, 
or  at  least  to  its  ndghbourbood,  in  1785,  and  UUe  Meeker 
resumed  lilcraiy  work  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  induding  a 
nave),  Satkit,  printed  in  17S6,  and  a  tragedy,  Jiaant  Crtj, 
published  in  1700.  It  became,  however,  a  question  of  mairying 
her.  Her  want  of  beauty  was  compmsated  by  her  fortona 
But  ber  parents  arc  said  to  have  objected  to  her  marcying  a 
Roman  Catholic,  which,  in  France,  considerably  limited  btf 
choice.  There  is  a  legend  Ihal  William  Pitt  the  younger  thougM 
ol  her;  the  somenbal  notorious  lover  of  Mile  de  Lespinaase^ 
Gulhcrl,  a  cold.beoited  coicomb  ol  some  talent,  certainly  paid 
her  addressd.  But  she  fioilly  married  Eric  Magnus,  Bania 
ol  Statl-Uolstcin,  who  was  fint  an  attacbf  ol  the  Sw«diik 
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legulon,  «iul  tlwB  ninktec.  For  i  snM  hrinu  ud  a  itry 
■mbilioui'jiil  (he  inucUce  (carcely  KCnied  biiUUot,  (or  SUiU 
bad  no  forliuic  uid  ng  vny  pt*'  peraoiuldisltDC tion.  Atingulii 
•erics  of  DCcotulioni,  however,  lecuied  from  Ibe  king  ol  Sweden 
(  promix  oi  tbe  imbuudonhip  lor  iRclve  yeus  ami  *  pcasioD 
is  cue  of  iis  wiihdiawil,  end  ihe'  mBrii>ce  took  phuc  oo  the 
i4(b  oi  Juuuy  ijS6.  The  huband  wm  thitty-BCVUi,  Ibe 
wife  tmcly.  Mini  de  Suel  was  accuicd  of  eitisvsguice.  and 
lallerly  ui  unicible  iquraiioD  of  goodi  hid  to  be  effected  bctweCD 
the  pair.  But  Ihii  wai  ■  meie  legal  lortnaliiy,  and  on  tbe  whole 
(lie  manugc  ■eenu  to  have  met  (he  view*  of  both  pDitiei, 
imithetoIv/homhadinyaHeflionlor  ibcotlier.  They  had  Ihtte 
(hUdrea;  there  wu  no  Ecud«l  bel  ween  them;  (lie  baron  obtained 
mouey  and  (he  lady  ebtiioed,  u  a  guanateed  ambaaaadrcM 
of  a  foreign  power  ol  coDtideraiion,  a  much  higher  poiilion  at 
court  and  in  society  lEun  the  could  have  lecuicd  by  manying 
almost  any  Ftendiman,  without  the  inconvtzuenca  which  n^ghl 
have  beeo  expected  bad  she  married  a  Ficndunui  lupcDOi  to 
berulf  in  task.  Mnc  de  Stalil  nai  sot  ■  ptrama  pala  at 
couft,  bu(  she  seems  (o  havo  pbyed  the  pan  of  ambaasadrcss, 

manner,  bu(  not  ilJ.  Then  is  i;SS  she  appeared  a>  an  author 
under  her  own  aame  {Sophie  had  been  already  published,  but 
loonymouily)  with  some  LiUra  sar  J.  J.  Smiucau,  a  fervid 

Sbe  Haa  at  this  lime,  and  indeed  generally,  enthusiaatic  lot  a 
niiture  of  Rousseauisin  and  constilultonalism  in  politics.  She 
eiulted  in  Ihe  meeting  of  Ihe  st^ttes-geoeial,  and  nosl  of  all 
nben  her  talhcc,  after  being  driven  Ui  Brussels  by  a  state 
btrigue,  vaa  once  more  tccalled  and  tnutnphanlly  escorted  into 
Paiii.  Every  me  knows  what  foliowed.  Her  £nt  child,  a 
boy,  was  bom  the  week  before  Necker  finally  left  France  in 
unpopularity  and  disgrace;  and  the  increasing  disturbances  of 
the  Revalulioa  made  her  privileges  as  ambassadms  very 
Important  safeguards.  She  visited  Coppet  once  or  twice,  but 
for  (he  mos(  part  in  Ihe  cariy  days  ol  the  revoluT  ionary  period 
she  was  in  Patii  taking  an  ia(ertsl  and.  as  she  ihought,  a  part 
in  the  conncili  and  eOona  dI  the  Moderates.  A(  last,  ilw  day 
before  tbe  September  massacres,  she  Bed,  bclriended  by  Manuel 
and  TaUiCB.  Her  own  accoiuK  of  ber  escape  is,  as  usual,  to 
florid  that  i(  provokes  Ihe  question  whether  ihe  was  ttaily  in 
any  danger.  Directly  il  docs  not  seem  that  die  was;  but  she 
bad  generously  strained  the  privileges  of  the  embassy  to  piotett 

consideiable  numbcrof  friends  and  ItUDW-refugca.  Ihe  beginning 
of  the  quasi-fourt  which  at  intervals  during  the  next  fivc.and- 
twenty  years  msde  Lhe  place  ao  famous.  In  1793.  however,  she 
made  a  visit  el  some  length  to  England,  and  established  herself 
at  Micklebam  ui  Surrey  as  the  centre  of  lhe  Moderate  Liberal 
enigranls— Talleyrand,  Narbonne,  Jaucourt  and  others. 
There  nrasnot  a  liLlIe  scandal  about  her  relal ions  with  Narbonne; 
and  this  Mickleham  sojourn  (the  details  of  which  arc  kn(mn 
from,  among  other  soorees.  the  letters  of  Fanny  Bunley)  hat 
never  been  altogether  tatitfaciorily  accDumed  for.  In  the 
lumrnef  aheretaiiiedloCoppetandwTotea  pamphlet  {Rlficiimi 
tor  U  fndi  de  la  itim)  on  the  queen's  eaecution.  Tlie  neit 
year  her  mother  died,  and  the  fall  of  Kobe^iierre  opeued  tbe 
way  bad  to  Paris.  M  de  StaH  (whose  mission  had  been  in 
abeyance  and  hunielf  m  Holland  for  three  years)  was  accredited 
[o  tbe  Fieach  republic  by  the  regent  of  Sweden;  his  wilertopened 
ber  aalon  and  for  a  time  was  tonspicuous  in  Ihe  motley  and 
eeceniric  society  o(  the  Directory.  She  also  published  several 
null  woiks.  the  chief  bttog  an  essay  De  r/njlimcr  det  paaiau 
(l7g«},  and  another  Di  la  LilUratiire  nutidlrte  dans  set  raftarU 
net  let  iiuliliilicia  multt  (iSoo),  It  was  during  these  years 
Ihat  Mnia  de  SlatI  was  ol  chief  poIilicBl  Importance  Nar- 
bonne'a  phne  hsid  been  supplied  by  Benjamin  Constant,  whom. 
abe  first  metal  Coppat  fai  1  f Mi  >nd  who  hada  vei?  great  inflnenre 
over  her,  at  in  mum  sbe  had  over  him.  Boib  pnsonal  and 
pDlitie«l  reasons  threw  her  InIO  opposition  ro  Bonaparte.  Her 
own  pnlertace  loi  a  moderate   repnbtic  or  a  CDntlitutitnal 


monarchy  vat  quite  ainecn,  and,  even  if  it  had  not  been  as, 
her  own  ibaracter  and  Nap^deon's  were  loo  much  alike  in  some 
poinlt  to  admit  of  Iheir  getting  on  together.  For  some  year*, 
however,  the  was  able  to  alternate  between  Coppet  and  Paria 
without  diSculiy,  iliough  not  without  knowing  thai  Ihe  First 
Consul  dialled  ber.  In  1797  the,  as  above  mentioned,  acporsled 
fonnaUy  from  her  buiband.  In  1799  be  was  lacalkd  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  in  iSos  be  died,  duly  attended  by  bei. 
Betides  the  eldest  son  Auguste  Louis,  Ihey  had  two  other  cbildreD 
— 9  son  Albert,  and  a  daughter  Albeitine,  who  altetwoidt  baiaae 
Ihe  duchesse  de  Broglie. 

The  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  whu  Mme  de  Stafi'i 
admirers  call  her  duel  wilh  Napoleui  is  not  easy  10  determiDC. 
Judgmg  from  the  tiile  of  her  book  Dix  cmHSa  gml.  It  aboold 
be  put  at  1B04;  judging  fr^m  Ihe  lime  at  which  it  became  pnttf 
clear  that  the  first  man  in  France  and  she  who  wished  to  ha  the 
first  woman  in  France  were  not  lilu ly  to  gel  00  together,  it  might 
be  put  several  ytart  e&ilier.  The  whole  question  of  Ibis  duel, 
however,  requires  cojiiidcniiDnlroffitlic  point  of  view  of  coiruzuin 
sense.  It  displeased  Napoleon  no  doubt  that  Mine,  de  StaS 
shouhl  thaw  herself  recslcitiuil  to  bis  inHuence.  Butilpnbab^ 
pleased  Mme  de  SuH  to  quite  an  equal  degree  tliat  Napoleon 
should  apparently  put  Ibnh  his  power  to  ctush  ber  and  fait. 
Boih  peitonago  had  a  curious  touch  of  tlunktanerie.  If  Ume 
de  Sta<<l  bad  really  desind  to  lake  up  bu  parable  against 
Napoleon  seriously,  she  need  only  have  established  hoBeU  in 
En^and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  But  she  lingered  on  at  Cofip^, 
constantly  hankering  after  Paris,  and  acknowledging  Ibe 
hankering  quite  honestly.  In  i9oi  tbe  published  tbe  &al  ol 
her  really  notcwoithy  books,  the  novel  of  DJpkme,  In  which 
the  "  fcmme  incomprise  "  was  in  a  manner  introduced  to  Frencb 
literature,  and  in  which  she  heiietf  and  not  afewdberintfoalA 
appeared  in  transparcnl  disguise.  In  the  autumn  of  rfioi  she 
retamed  to  Paris.  Whelher,  If  sbe  had  not  diaplayad  mdi 
exlraordlnary  anaiely  not  to^be  ejdkd.  Napoleon  would  have 

to  all  sorts  of  persons  to  protect  her,  he  seems  10  have  tfaoucbt 
it  better  that  she  should  not  be  protected.  She  was  directed  not 
to  reside  within  forty  Icagua  of  Paris,  and  alter  conaldenble 
delay  the  delermincd  to  go  to  Germany.  She  journeyed,  in 
company  wilh  Conaiant,  by  Meti  and  Frankfort  to  Wdmar, 
and  arrived  there  in  December.  There  she  stayed  during  the 
winter  and  then  went  10  Berlio,  nhete  the  made  the  acqiiajntanae 
of  August  Wilhelm  Schlegd,  who  aflcrwardi  became  one  tt  ha 
intimates  at  Coppet.  Thence  she  iraveUfri  to  Meana,  when, 
in  April,  the  news  of  her  father's  dangerous  iUnat  and 
thori^  of  his  deaih  (April  8]  reached  her.  Sbe  lettttaed  to 
Coppet,  and  foiind  herself  its  wealthy  and  independent  mi^tcss, 
hut  her  sorrow  for  her  fsiber  was  deep  and  certainly  ucetc. 
She  spent  the  summer  at  the  Chilean  with  a  briUisot  canpany; 
is  the  autumn  the  journeyed  to  llaly  accompanied  by  Sdilegel 
and  Sismondi,  and  there  gathered  the  materials  of  ha  most 
famous  work.  Csn'inie.  She  returned  in  the  summer  of  1805.  and 
ipent  neariy  a  year  Li  writing  Ccrinte;  in  iSoiS  she  broko  the 
decree  of  eaile  and  lived  tor  a  lime  ondisiurbed  near  Paris.    In 

appeared.  It  it  in  lact.  what  it  was  descrihedaa  being  U  the 
time  of  lis  ^pearance,  "  a  ;JctuKsque  tour  couched  Intbeionn 
ol  a  novd."  The  publirallon  was  taken  as  a  icmliider  ol  bet 
existence,  and  the  police  ol  Ihe  empire  sent  her  back  to  Coffitt 
She  stayed  there  as  usual  for  thessnner,  and  then  tat  out  OBCt 
more  lor  Germany,  visi  ling  Mainz,  FranUart,  Bafia  and  Vienna. 
She  wat  again  at  Oeppei  in  the  sumawr  of  iSot  (in  mUA  Jrear 
Conslsnt  broke  wilh  her.  nibseqticntly  marrying  a  Gennan  lady) 
and  lel  lo  work  at  her  book,  Di  tAtttmatat.  It  look  ber  oeaily 
the  whole  of  the  nen  two  years,  during  which  she  did  not  travel 
much  or' far  Inn  her  own  hcaise.  Sbe  had  bonght  property  in 
America  and  thought  of  moving  thither,  but  chance  or  fatality 
-     le  her  determhiB  »  publish  Dt  rAUnmspu  fn  P  ^-     ~ 
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Kent-  A  nan  les  tyrumical  or  lev  raeu-a[Hrited  Ifaao  Nipo- 
l«oa  would  of  cwuK  have  let  her  alone,  but  NapoleoD  wai 
NlpoIeoD,  and  ihe  pcriectly  well  knew  him.  The  reply  to  her 
letter  wai  the.condemDalion  of  the  whde  edition  oi  her  book 


c  Iioi 


It  from  Fiu 


■llogethn.  The  act  was  usquesliouhly  one  of  odif 
but  it  ia  impoaaible  not  to  ask  wliy  ahe  had  put  henelf  wltfaia 
reach  of  it  when  her  fortune  enabled  her  to  reside  anywhere  and 
to  publish  what  she  pleased-  She  retired  once  more  to  C^pel, 
where  she  was  not  at  £rst  inlcrfertd  with,  and  ahe  found  con- 
solation in  a  young  officer  of  Swia  origin  named  Rocca,  twenty- 
three  years  her  junifM*,  whom  she  married  privately  In  ifiii, 
The  intimacy  of  their  rebtions  could  escape  u  one  at  Coppet, 
but  Ibc  fact  of  the  marriage  (which  seems  lo  have  been  luppy 
enough)  was  not  certainly  known  till  after  her  death. 

The  operations  of  the  imperial  police  in  regard  to  Mme  de 
Stall  are  rather  obscure.  She  was  at  first  left  uodiiltlrbcd,  but 
by  degrees  the  chAteau  ituJf  became  (aboo,  and  ber  visitors 
found  themselves  punished  heavily.  Mathleu  de  Montmorency 
and  Mme  Rtcamier  were  ciDed  for  the  crime  of  leeing  faei; 
and  she  at  last  be^n  to  think  of  doing  what  she  ought  to  have 
done  years  before  and  withdrawing  herself  entirely  from  Napo- 
leon's sphere-  In  the  complete  stib;ccLlon  of  the  Continent 
which  preceded  the  Russian  War  this ' 


,  and  sh 


iglhewi 


33rd  of  May  she  left  Copptt 
almost  secretly,  and  journeyed  by  Bern,  Innsbruck  and  Salz- 
buig  to  Vienna-  There  sheobtuDcd  an  Austrian  passport  to  the 
Irooticr,  «nd  after  some  leiis  and  trouble,  receiving  a  Russian 
puiport  in  Galida,  she  at  last  escaped  from  the  dungeon  of 
Napoleonic  Europe. 

She  Jounkeyed  sloirly  Ihrougb  Russia  and  Finland  to  Sweden, 
making  some  nay  at  St  Petenbuig,  spent  the  winter  in  Stock- 


holm, aj 


I  then 


by  the  death  of  h 


<n  Albert,  who  had  entered  the 


discussed,  iscu 
.     There  is  no  1 


took  her  Considlraluaa  tor  la  rltilulha 
Louis  XVm.  had  been  restored  returned  I 
Parts  when  the  news  of  Napdeon's  landinj 
fled  to  Coppet,  but  a  singular  story,  muci 
of  her  having  approved  Kapoleon's  retun 
evidence  of  it,  bul  the  canducloihercloseally  Cc 

for  the  Bourbons.  In  October,  after  Waterloo,  she  set  oUt  for 
Italy,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  her  own  health  bul  for  that 
of  btr  second  husband,  Rocca,  who  was  dying  of  consumption. 
Her  daughter  Inarried  Duke  Victor  de  Btoglie  on  the  rath  of 
February  igi6,  at  Ftsa,  and  became  the  wife  nnd  mother  of 
French  statesmen  of  distinction.  The  whole  family  returned  to 
Coppelio  June,  and  Byron  now  frequently  visited  Mme  de 
StaCl  there.  Despite  her  increasing  ill-hcallb  de  Rtumed  to 
Paris  forthe  winter  Of  1816-1817,  and  her  ulon  was  much 
frequented.  Bul  she  had  ulready  hecome  conSned  to  her  room, 
if  mt  to  her  bed.  She  died  on  the  14th  o(  July,  and  Rocca 
nirvived  her  little  mote  than  six  months. 

Hme  de  Slsil  qecupiei  a  liiigular  position  fn  French 
iiteninic-  The  mea  of  her  own  time  exalted  her  lo  the  skies, 
■nd  the  moat  extravagant  estimates  of  her  (as  "  the  greatest 
woman  in  literary  hisloty,"  as  the  "  foundress  a[  the  romantic 
movement,"  as  representing  "  ideas,"  while  her  contemporary 
Chateaubiiand  only  repnacDted  words,  colours,  and  images, 
and  so  forth)  are  lo  be  found  in  minor  histories  of  literature. 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  ackruwledged  that  she  was  toon  very 
little  read-  No  other  writer  of  such  eminence  ii  so  rarely 
quoUd;  none  is  so  entirely  destitute  of  the  tribute  of  new  and 
^endid  edilions.  The  sbundant  documents  in  the  hands  of 
ber  descendants,  the  funilies  td  Bloglie  and  Hauisonville,  have 
Indeed  funuabed  nuteriaj  lor  booiki  and  papen,  but  Iboe  are 
.■InKM  wbiiUy  oo  the  social  aipecl  of  Mme  de  Siati,  dm  m  her 


titenrymsfc.    Nor, whm the Ufe and wotki an 


obe  iab 


it  Ik 


It  and  theftml 


lacute.  Hcrbookiate  te. 
reflections  of  other  peo[rie'l  > 
>[  ine  tunc.  The  tentimenlalily  of  her  le 
magniloquence  of  her  style  equslly  disgust  the  reader-  Bui  ta 
state  this  alone  would  be  in  (be  highest  degree  unfair-  Mne  de 
Stall's  faults  are  greats  ha  style  is  id  an  age,  notlor  aB  lisr, 
her  ideas  ate  mcatly  aecond-bitid  and  frequently  aupo&iiL 
But  nothing  save  a  very  gml  latent  could  have  shown  itself  se 
receptive.  Take  away  her  aitiduous  frequentalioti  of  ■odcty, 
from  the  later  fkilaMplit  coteries  to  the  age  of  Byivui—uke 
amy  the  inaucnce  of  Censtani  and  Scbltgd  and  her  oibo 
literary  friends — and  probably  little  of  ho*  will  remain-  Bd 
lo  have  caught  from  all  tides  tb  this  manner  Ibc  doati^ 
notions  of  society  and  of  Individuals,  le  reflect  Ihetn  with  such 
vigour  and  clearness,  is  not  anybody's  task.  Her  two  bea 
books,  Can'niu  and  D»  rAUemapu,  are  in  aH  probability  almost 
wholly  unoiigina],  a  little  aentiment  in  the  Cnt  and  a  little 
constitulionalism  in  the  second  being  all  that  the  can  claim. 
But  CuritHu  is  still  a  very  remarkable  eipoaition  of  a  certain 
kind  of  aesthetidtra,  while  Dtl'AUtnuipubitBi  perhaps  ibt 
most  remarkable  account  of  one  country,  by  a  native  aid 
inhabitant  of  another,  which  eidsls  in  lilentiire. 


iiu.^x  vjr  miue  imui  uc  aiuhuie,  una  \au  eoinn  wmm  aivr- 
wardi  repubUincd  m  a  comiHctei  lorn,  and,  supplemented  by  sow 
<Eiarti  iiiidias,  is  still  obiunabie  in  three  volunies,  laice  ^vo 
tr"    '     -'      'HirHf«r<U>im]  and  ihe  £h  omtod'aatiadbeei 


ti  KparaleXS^  on  'm™  d^'SuH,  w  lainer  oa 

G  iciery,  besides  those  of  MM  Cti«  and  Olbeaia 

d  ay  be  meMioiied  Ihe  capital  woct  gf  A.  Sanl  ia 

in  xu  prmii.    to  English  tha«  aie  Uogiaptiies  br 

A  D.iSBoj.andLady  fflennerhauct  (isag).  (C-Si.) 

STAFF  {O-  Eng-  iteef,  cf.  Du.  Uaf,  Ca.  Slat,  Ac;  IceL  Oefr 
meant  also  a  written  letter,  and  O-  £ng,  il^ai,  Ibe  lettcix  of  ihs 
alphabet;  "  stave,"  one  of  the  thin  piccxs  ol  wood  of  wldck  a 
cask  is  made,  is  a  doublet),  a  J019  slick  or  pole,  used  cither  as 
an  aid  in  walking,  as  a  weifOB  as  to  the  old  quaiter-staO  (fj.) 
or  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  and  office,  t.[,  the  pastoral  atafi  (?.r.>. 
Furtlicr  the  word  is  applied  to  the  pole  on  which  a  Bag  is  hoisted 
and  to  various  measuring  sutvcytng  imtrumcnu.  Probably 
from  the  early  use  of  the  word  for  the  letters  of  the  alpbahei, 
"staff"  and  its  doublet,  "stave"  came  lo  be  used  of  a  line, 
verse  or  stanza,  and  in  muucal  nolatton  (f  ,t.)  of  the  boriaooial 
lines  on  which  notes  are  placed  la  indicate  the  jHlch.  A  par- 
liculac  use,  perhaps  derived  from  the  sense  of  an  aid  or  bdp, 
is  that  of  a  body  of  atsislapts,' particularly  mBilary- 

The  mililary  ilaf  organiiation  of  to-day,  with  ila  tubdivitiiB 
and  qiecialiution,  is  a  tnodeiD  product.  Ahhou^  geoerak 
have  always  provided  themselves  with  aiaes-de^avp  and  order- 
lies, the  only  official  csnespaoding  to  a  modem  slafl  officer  laa 
i6th  or  17th  century  army  was  the  "  sergeant-major^ncsal  * 
or  "major-general,"  in  whom  was  vested  the  Topcmaibaity st 
forming  ihe  army  in  battle  amy  and  also  Ihe  rnamiiiil  d 
the  fool-  In  th«e  days  armies,  large  and  tOia]],  arese  arrayed 
in  deep  formation)  and,  occupying  but  a  nairaw  tmnt  bath  I* 
capip  and  in  batile,  were  easily  manageable  by  one  man  and 
bis  mescengeit.  A  little  later,  bowevet.  we  hnd  a  "quotlcr 
master-general "  and  his  assistants  cbatged  with  the  duties  it 
selecting  campa,  reconnoitring  the  country  and  coUecling  infer- 

malioo  generally.    The  quartcnnatiet-general  himself  was t 

timet  used,  as  Marlboniugh  used  Cadogan  (;->.),  not  only  a 
chicf-of-ttaf(  and  ai  quarteimatler-gencral  m  the.  iUict  aen^ 
but  also  at  ihe  genetal'i  authoiiacd  rcprescntsllve  witk  detail 
mentt,  advanced  guai>Js,  &c  Bul  then  was  no  loUivisiaB  id 
Euactfons  in  the  modem  sense-  A  slaif  was  a  group  al  oftcoa 
attached  temporarily  to  bcadquarten  and-available  fat  asf 
mission  which  the  commander  thought  £t  10  ^vc  them,  and 
in  the  highly  Gentralixed  armies  of  those  days  Ihcae  misiifil 
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Cm  Kginli  Janlot  officen)  wen  piKtialty  Bmltcd  to  onltriy 

■oik  and  nroaBuiuncc,  eqwcUUy  lopognfihial  recooiuii- 
lance.  Subardinf  <F  Eenuib  bid  Met-dt-anip  only.  Apui, 
Ihen.  IiDm  the  "ndiuUDU"  orpcraouJittaSt  (unongM  vhom 
nusLbe  reckoDed  the  mmmuulti'ic-diief 'g  •KRtary,  gfoenlly 
■  civiliui),  tfae  nxB  in  the  field  En  Fiedcikk  the  Gmt'i  day 
wu  the  quAnermuter-geDcrU'i  slAff,  u^d  it  wia  duEfly  coa- 
cerned.  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  mUiiMy  engioMriitc  duliei. 
la  the  Sevin  Years'  War  Fiederidt's  Q.H.G.  ilaa'  compilted 
twB  to  (ii  officer*,  oitiaUy  engiDeart.  and  by  t3c6  the  qiuner- 
maiter-fenetal  had  praclkally  moDOpoliKd  incinKiiiii  and 
icienti£c  appoiotmenu  il  headquacleo.  SumiDcr  the  ilaS 
officen  devHed  le  iiuveymg  and  tc^wgnpUcal  rtconnaii- 
UDce;  winler  to  the  codificition  ot  Ibe  tnloinulion  obtained. 
Notic  dI  them  wcm  employed  ot  Iniacd  with  Inwpi,  aithough 
Frederick  the  Great  soinctimea  made  the  qualtumastcr-geneiil's 
officin  at  Berlin  do  duly  with  the  gauds. 

With  (be  French  Revolution,  however,  the  orguilulloa 
o[  Ihe  itl9  (radually  modified  ilscU  to  suit  the  nen  conditions 
oi  waitare.  The  size  of  aimiei  necessitated  subdivuioa  aod 
■eparale  Uatb  [oc  (be  lubordinite  leaden,  (heir  mobility  re- 
duced the  importance  of  minute  topographical  reconnaissance, 
■nd  the  necessity  of  comipunicating  between  the  several  groups 
oF  an  army  produced  an  increased  demand  for  orderly  officers. 
But  naluially  a  fully  devekiqied  staff  system  did  not  spring  Co 
life  Immediately-  Only  by  degrees  vere  generals. evolved  who 
could  handle  large  and  mobile  armieSj  and  the  highly  gifted 
army  leaden  who  in  time  appeared,  Napoleon  ol  course 
above  all,  scarcely  needed  a  general  staff.  Napoleon  had  a 
chict  of  staff,  Manhal  Benhier,  who  bore  the  old  title  of  "major- 
general, "  but  Bertbiei  wu  practically  a  chief  clerk,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  business-  Berthier's  staS  was  dis- 
tinctly a  mobile  war  office,  and  the  great  captain  wbo  needed 
not  advice,  bat  obedtcoce,  wu  wont  to  despatch  his  orders 
by  a  crowd  at  subaltenu.  The  principal  contribution,  there- 
fore, made  by  Napoleon  to  the  development  of  ilaS  oiganua- 
tion  was  the  thorough  eslabllsliment  of  the  printiiile  of  cotpa 
and  divisional  autonomy-  Corps  and  division*  to  be  sell- 
conlaliwd  required,  and  they  were  furnished  with,  their  own 
staffs-  The  old  type  of  "  quartermastei,"  whose  "  caslra- 
metation  "  and  cn^necring  science  bad  been  essential  in  ttie 
days  of  rigid  indivisible  armies,  disapfieaRd  and  gave  way 
to  a  type  o(  staff  officer  whose  duty  was  to  iranilate  his  chief's 
general  instnictions  (other  than  those  delivered  in  Ihe  field 
by  ih^  gallopers  of  the  penoDa!  sta>S)  into  ordea  foe  Ihe 
various  subordinate  commandeis.  The  genend  staff  officer's 
(unctions  as  stntegical  (uistani  to  his  chief  were  non-ciisient. 
This  system  woihed  sitisfictorily  in  the  main  while  Bertbiei 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  cehiial  office,  tonewhat  less  satisfactorily 
in  the  Waterloo  campaign  when  Msrshat  Soull  occupied  hi>  place, 
and  worst  of  all  It  worked  bt  various  wan  of  the  19th  century 
la  which  the  self-contained  gmt  fcneral  wu  not  forthcoming- 
Tfce  general  slafi  became  a  mere  buieau,  divorced  ftoDi  the 
inny-  Thus  on  the  French  side  in  18)0  Marshal  Baiaine  so 
fir  distrusted  his  ginerBl  staff  that  he-lorbadc  it  to  appear  on 
thebattlefield,  and  worked  the  army  elmosi  wholly  by  means  of 
his  personal  staff.  Thus  the  latter,  the  mere  monlbpiece  of  the 
marshal,  tiaued  sketchy  ttategical  orden  for  movequnts,  and 
so  leduced  the  nte  of  marching  of  the  aimy  to  five  or  six 
miles  1  day;  while  the  former,  kept  in  the  dark  by  the  com- 
Dtandei-in-chicf,  issued  either  no  Olden  at  all  or  orden  that  had 
ta  lefermce  to  tbereal  condition  of  affairs  and  the  marshal'* 
intentioas.    The  army  at  large  distrusted  both  staffs  equally. 

The  Prusatan  geneial  staff  was  as  difleirnt  from  this  staff  of 
bureaucrats  and  amateur*  as  day  from  night-  Even  before 
iSoli  Maascnbach  (9,*.)  had  added  the  prvparalion  of  atrategical 
plans  to  the  work  of  the  quarterRiaster-general's  staff,  obtaining 
thus  at  Ihe  expense  of  the  sdjutinl- general's  side  the  powen 
of  ■  general  staff  in  the  modem  sense.  That  he  was  incapable 
ot  usiac  these  powen  is  shown  by  the  mournful  history  .of 
Jetia.    But  laMher  quartermaster-general  in  the  war  of  iBoft, 

>  Tbc  "  gcMral  staff  "  wis  linipty  the  list  of  geiKtal  officen. 


SdumboM  (f«),  took  op  hi*  work  tad  In  a  very  dUerent 
spirit-  In  SchariilMirst's  int  instractlon*  of  iSoS  It  wis  laid 
down  that  an  uxuraU  koowkdge  of  troops  and  a  tamvl  know- 
ledge of  ceustiy  were  esaential  to  a  staff  officer  who  wu  to  be 
practised  in  eniflsei  with  troops  and  also  in  sorveylDg-  Scbam- 
'  nt,  moreover,  distributed  general  staff  i^cen  in  peace  to 
e  provincial  coroniaads.  The  business-like  habits  wbicfa'fae 
[tilled  Into  his  pupUs,  and  their  close  touch  with  com- 
indeii  and  (roof*,  began  a  tradition  of  effident  and  accurate 
staff  work  In  the  field,  work  in  which  the  previous  Pms^ao 
staff  (aad  indeed  ill  contemporary  staffs  eiccpt  Napoleoa'i) 
had  failed.  Thus  it  wu  that  although  the  battle  of  Gravelotte- 
Sainl-Privit  wu  tou^t  on  the  German  side  by  over  loo.ooo 
men  and  In  two  ot  three  distinct  phases  with  little  central 
dfitcllon,  and,  moreover,  was  not  finished  until  aftet  dark, 
Uoltke  had  in  his  hand*  at  dawn  neit  morning  a  complete 
accoDst  of  Iheevent*  ol  tlie  battle,  and  of  the  tosses  and  con- 
diiioB  of  the  (roops  ot  each  corps.  This  wss  the  fruit  not  only 
of  methodical  iralnlnc  in  the  Aauy  of  staff  duties  but  of 
(onstiBt  practice  with  troops  fn  field  minteuvrei- 

Anotber  very  iraponant  feature  of  tho  Schamhorst  systen 
was  the  periodica]  rtturii  of  all  gioenl  staH  officers  to  regimental 
duly-  This  indeed  has  often^been  considered  the  keynote  of 
effidtsicy.  It  did  not  at  first  meet  wfth  universal  approve, 
but,  like  so  muy  other  niUtaty  institutions  in  Prussia,  finan- 
cial cDndderatloDB  helped  to  eftsura  its  retention  until  Its  in- 
tiin^  merits  wers  ptovtd  in  war.  JsA  as  Ihe  army  wss 
kept  at  a  low  peace  cScctive  and  augmented  on  mobiliiatioa 
from  ■  namerou*  reserve,  so  the  staffs  were  small  In  peace,  but 
a*  maoy  officer*  as  poisiblo  were  passed  through  them  so  a* 
to  form  a  attff  riwrva  within  tbo  nximental  strength  of  the 

But  abort  iH,  the  (irculatloa  ot  ataff  ofliccn  made  It  poastUa 
to  educate  the  regimental  officer  In  Ibe  approved  ■doctrines  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  "  Unity  of  doctrine  "  meant  Ihit  fnslead 
sf  the  complicated  Iiutructions  hitherto  issued  for  aoy  operation, 
a  brief  note  or  even  a  hint  wu  sufficient.  In  an  amy  wfth  a 
"  doctrine  "  ill  rank*  from  general  lo  subaltern  speak  the  same 
language  aad  use  (he  same  term  In  (be  same  sense.  There 
must  always  be  ahade*  of  Inlerpntation,  varying  with  the 
individual  officer,  a*  was  notably  the  cue  in  all  that  Prince 
Frederick  Chatica  and  Blumenihal  did  tn  execution  of  Moltke'* 
"diiectivts"  tn  1M6  sad  1870.  But  the  general  lineaof  action 
fn  such  an  army  are  Ihorou^iiy  fixed. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  new  conccpticia  af  itaff  worit 
was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  "  discntionary  "  powers  of  all 
officer*.  If  there  is  to  be  one  and  only  one  doctrtoe,  that  doctrine 
must  be  comprehensive  and  elastic,  and  education  in  it  must 
consist  chiefly  in  aFftlying  the  general  principle  to  Ibe  specific 
cue.  Tbcnce  it  wu  not  a  long  step  to  the  notion  that  ao  officer 
could  discrgard  a  superior's  orden  If  the  siiuation  on  which 
they  were  based  was  wrongly  conceived  or  had  changed  In  the 
meantime.  For  the  (est  of  such  iodepeodent  actJm  la  that  (be 
"  inferior  should  be  conscjcntiouil)'  satisfied  that  the  superior, 
in  bi)  place,,  would  act  u  he  himself  proposes  to  do,"  and  (Ins, 
of  course,  is  the  very  purpose  of  unity  of  doctrine-  The  eaerdse 
of  initiative  was  peculiarly  useful  and  noccsaiy  in  the  ^ise  of 
the  staff  officer-  He  could  not  only  disobey  superior  orders, 
but  give  orden  in  the  name  of  superior  autbonty.  He  wu 
better  able  than  anjr  other  penon  to  say,  not  only  what 
action  the  Field  Service  Rtgttlallona  laid  down  geitEBlly  for 

generel,  possessing  bet  tcr  inf  oTmation  than  the  le^mental  otGcen, 
would  adopt  if  present.  The  Latitude  in  this  respect  accorded 
to  German  staff  officen  u  well  u  to  German  cranmanders,  is  ft 
most  striking  pbeiwnKnoti  of  thewarol  1870  (e.g.  CfJond  yon 
Caprivi  before  MonviOe  and  Colonel  von  dei  Esch  at  WOith)- 

The  result  of  unity  ol  doctrine,  then,  was  that  a  properly 
qualified  officer  could  act  as  a  substituto  for  hia  superior,  and 
that  tbc  orden  which  be  gavt  ft)  that  capacity  were  obeyed 
even  by  officen  hi^ier  In  rank  than  the  originator  of  the  order. 
This  piinci|de,  oiring  10  tbc  peculiii   circimuuncc*  ol   tin 


1  chkf  of  <taf ,  I 


chieb  of  lUff.     Moltka  hir 

■llhougfa  moR  apericDced  thu  my  officer  in  his  innjr,  drli- 
bcraJe^  uxtpliiig  Moltke'i  guidance  ud  auuming  the  rcqun- 
•ibilily  lot  thg  orden  Ibtl  Mdtke  isued  in  hi>  Dime.  Oa  KvenI 

Mollki'i  and  gave  bit  orden  accordiotfy,  but  these  were 
ciceptiODs.  The  eScct  of  this,  bowever,  b  Dol  to  deprivt  or 
to  relieve  Ibe  actual  commaDder  from  ibe  RsponslHlity  for 
Ibe  teaoits  of  bia  actioii,  whether  that  action  mt  lufotsted  by 
his  own  bnin  or  by  hii  >taS  oScei'a.  Such  an  arrangFmHit 
dependi  morcovtf  on  mutual  coDfideoce.  The  Klf-iufficiag 
great  commander  does  not  Bced  a  Mfdtlu,  an  ivnage  gatal 
h  wholly  nJed  by  bit  menlot;  and  bciwceq  ibae  two  atnina 
the  InSuence  of  Ibe  duel  of  staff  vuies  according  to  circum- 
atances  and  the  cbaiactei  of  the  genetaL  In  the  GenflU 
armicsof  iSjo,  for  eumpte,  the  (hlcf  staB  officer  wu  ia  one 
case  Ibe  rtAcctra  of  his  diid'i  views,  hi  another  he  was  the  real 
army  commander,  in  a  third  the  chiraftets  of  the  two  men 
were  opposed  in  an  almost  panlyuog  equilibrium,  wUle  in  a 
fourth  the  staff  officer'i  bnsiness  was  to  soothe  and  encouiagc  an 

**  keep  him  EtiaighL" 

Tlus  delicate  adjustment  is  a  aecesaaiy  result  of  the  ahsorp- 
tioD— LDevilabl*  under  modem  conditions  of  war — of  strategical 
and  even  tactical  lunctions  by  the  lenml  staff.  The  serious 
risks  of  disunion  within  the  headquaiters— and  1B70  proves 
that  even  *'  unity  of  doctrine  "  does  not  altogether  eliminate 
this  disunion — baa  to  be  faced,  aAd  is  bat  insured  sgainat  by  the 
selection  of  officcn  appropriate  to  each  other.  The  imagina- 
tion and  technique  of  Hesa  sppplemented  the  vigorous  common- 
senle  of  Radetiky;  BlUcber,  nilh  the  Hngle  supi^me  military 
quality  of  chancter,  could  leave  all  the  bnin-wotk  to  his  Gocis- 
Biau.  But  usually,  unlcs  other  than  purely  uiliuiy  considera- 
tions dsteimina  the  selection  of  the  gtneial-iD-chief  (in  which 
case  be  can  make  Ibe  best  soldier  In  the  srniy — irrapective 
ol  seniority — hia  adviser),  smooth  and  efficient  worliinf  is 
best  secured  when  the  geoeial  and  bis  chief  a(  stiff  possess 
the  same  military  qualities  in  different  balance,  each  compen- 
sating Ibe  other's  weaknesses  and  deriving  strength  from  the 
othci's  good  (pialitie*.    lu  the  Fnistiau  account  of  the  war 

"  Cnii  captains  have  ao  need  d  couBtL   They  study  the  que*- 


OMuaritT  e(  casta  the  Itadar  ol  the  army  oniut  da  wfthoin  sdvKe. 
Tilt  adfie*  aiar  be  tha  outeooie  ol  the  delibentions  of  »  smaH 
number  el  qualilied  nufl-  But  within  this  small  number  uoe  and 
only  one  optnlon  must  prevaiL  The  organistion  ol  the  military 
Merarchy  must  ensure  subordination  even  in  thought,  and  give  the 
ikht  and  duty  o(  presenting  a  single  opinion  (or  the  enailiuiion 
tttkt  ■eoBil-in-cliief  to  one  man,  aad  one  only.  He  will  be 
•ppiHined,not  by  seniority,  but  by  reason  «I  the  confidence  he 
Inspliea.  The  genecal^n-diief  will  always  have,  a>  conpsnd  with 
Us  adviser,  the  inEnitdy  weightier  merit  of  having  aisuiped  the 
lespon^biliiy  ol  axecutinc  what  he  sdviia." 

Thus  the  dM  oi  the  gensal  staff  Is  defined  In  the  British 
Field  Service  Regulations  ai  the  general's  "  responsible  adviser 
on  all  matters  affeciing  military  opemlions,  through  whom 
be  eierdses  his  functions  of  command  and  by  abom  all  orders 
Issued  by  bin  will  be  signed." 

Slsff  Dtiia  VI  ds  F>eU.--The  manifold  duties  tseenllsl  and 
laddoltal  to  nnamfr^^f  and  adahUslefing  an  aniy.  which  the 
■son^  perfoma,  aa  abov*  defined,  ihrMigh  his  naff,  an  in  the 
British  service  clasri£ed  broadly  Into  three  beading*— general  staff 
woik,  adjulBnt-general's  work  and  quanermuler.geneTal't  worii. 
The  mmedlate  head  el  the  fcnetil  staff,  snd  (K  the  geoenl  delegates 
the  duty)  the  superrisiag  Mtharity  over  <b*  othir  staffs,  is  the  chief 
ef  the  gsoenl  stall.  The  link  between  the  BRiiv,aad  the  inipccior- 

master-gBDersl.  AH  details  required  lor  intenion  in  general  staff 
(ij.  "  opciwion  ")  orders  that  come  within  ihe  adjulant'generars 
or  the  quatteimai(ET.genenl'i  branch  are  drilled  by  those  bnaches 
in  accaedaaca  with  the  genAl  Una  laid  down  by  ihe  general  etaff. 
and  imerted  in  the  orders  i«ied  by  the  general  auff.    "  Routine  " 


_a.GamISUfDMll(ptimltui/^'T^»adralfnpemdefH*' 


d  alEn^i 


iniry;  fligi  ol  truce  and  Cull  suiuudenca  with  the  enemy;  cos^ 
p;  proviHon.  disirihuiion  and  levision  of  mapai  reports  mM 

1_.  _._.; ''— "ions: funiishing of  the  adjutant  .general'i 

eufis  with  inloimalien  as  lo  the  ihui- 
THuimnenta  of  the  ooops.  and  receiving  Iroa 

^1  inlormltioa  as  affects  the  floeiationa  in  pnepect. 

b.  AijtiUnl-Gmniri  Sajf  (/VrMinuJ).— DIacipUac;  ■m^icaliea 
mitiiery  law,  nuirial  law  and  tntematioosl  law.  both  to  iW 
■mv  anil  ta  the  civil  poputstion  ol  occupM  areas;  questioai  d 
"'  ""^  ■■"    aiHtfmentK 


I.  QuvlenHilR.AwTer>^)^(lM(ri(l).—DislributiOD  of  cair.pl 
■d  quaiters  within  allettcd  aicasi  supplies,  equipneni  and  clmli^ 
g  (except  medical  stona);  transpocl  by  bnd  and  i«a^  railviT 

r_,_,  nisi  veterinary  leivKe:  poaul  lefvice. 

er  staffs — divisions  and  bri^ds — iiiimiUili 
.    Theie  are.  moiioMr.  the  jimfl 


_j.   The  week  ol  the  laita  Is  not  of  coune  ai  importam 
I  under  the  old  sntem,  and  is  partly  af  a  uciil  characti 

— I.J..  1[_    yt^  headquincrs  naff  ol  an  army  of  1 

.vilry  divisions  con^ni  of:  Pmtnvil  Saf. 


ofliccrsi  Cflwal  S9f,  chiei  and  10 


oAcen:  Adjmlanl-C€mrriri 
ind  men  STe  cmplojni 


^ 


-,.  ^„  -^k  oTbeadqaarters  as .  r-— h 

The  staff  o<  a  divuioa  cooiisn  el:  Ptnen^  1  aide* 
Gntcrat,  J  or  a  officers:  AiuMai-Gimmt'i.  I  ol&cer:  QmMi 

Gtxaal'i,  I  oBicer:  attached.  Solhcers:ianli  and  file  attaci 
men.  A  brigade  staff  consist*  of  one  genent  lun  olhcer 
liom,  a  brigade  major  for  admlnistraiion,  and  oae  aide' 
attached.  1  oliceri  rank  and  file. }] 


and  cl  the  peace  tniidiig  of  all  Esnlcs  in  I 

and  superaiion  of  the  wter  is  Ihe  princi;«.  ^^.,  ^ 
of  peace,  and  therefore  the  spedalluiion  of  sufl  fun 
to  above,  in  the  three  blanches  of  operatioiij.  prriami 
is  a*  well  marked  in  peace  aa  in  war.  The  two  I 
wluch  an  conceraed  with  the  maintenance  rather  t 
an  aimy,  are  Mceasarily  quite  as  lully  occupied  in  p 
(or  the  Ute  of  the  army  is  unintemipted.    Bui  ihc 

wen  it  not  (or  the  Ian  that  on  the  battlefield  iwihini 
that  ha*  not  been  sown.  Nowadays,  as  the  dedaivn 
ately  (otkiwstbe  concenlrationol  the  armies,  Ihe  crop  tm  i>  a|jn:ua 
to  be  reaped  must  be  sown  m  peace  time.  To  Ihb  end  the  moden 
general  staff  in  peace  not  only  has  an  exiatcnce  apart  from  Ihe 
routine  and  supidy  staffs,  but.  as  in  war,  occupie*  the  first  ptac*  i> 
importance.  In  Gnat  Britain,  parhap*  more  than  b  any  othd 
slate,  tlw  functions  ol  training  and  adnunintstioii  are  very  sharply 
differenlialed.    Each  commander-in-chief  of  1  Leec  group  of  z^m- 

general  etaff.  but  a  major.geiKTal  "  in  crur^e  of  adminivraiajn." 
who  in  all  qoestiofis  of>doinistntion  is  the  tUtt  (ee  ai  ilv  com- 
ma nder-UKhiel.  The  latter  ia  thus  free  to  devote  binucU  10  Ihc 
training  ol  his  troops,  which  he  Carrie*  out  through  Ihe  medium  of 

y 1  _,=  -•'-tn.    Only  those  sdminislnitive  queubna  Ihat 

li  kcition*  come  befon  Mm.  Ihe  whole  of  thi 

n  airied  oat  by  the  gencn]  in  chargB  ol  adiuni*- 

ti  See  and  00  his  own  responsibility. 

Ihe  geneial  staff  work,  under  Ihe  Chief  of  Ihe 
li  jr.  is  ctasdfied  into  (hree  main  beads,  lor  each 

01  I  general  officer  a*"  dimtoc."     These  are: 

0  nv.  in  wluch  all  strategical  maltcrs  connected 

S  pnlasandco-ordinsiesthcwhide  of  the  general 

SI  9  desis  wilh  queslisni  of  war  organliatioB. 

(1  t.  whEh  supervises  the  Staff  CoUege  and  otbr 

ei  ins  and  also  iht  Oflicen'  Tralainc  Corp*,  am 


STAFFA— STAFFORD  (FAMILY) 


."sa: 


ui^Omnl 


price  In  mr^  Anoy  Ssvin  Corpi 

trainini  of  idndiuitrativv  terrnKf:  veccriiury  dulln;  pniriiiai 
■nd  nuinnnina  o(  iiipiiISh.  clothing  ind  mm) ;  tbo  JfiiOr 
Cflxnl  ^  ttt  OWtiMiur  (imuBBti  (od  vcopou  «f  tit  bindi 
aminuidiua  uid  omloavi  iMKa.  nUiuiy  itgiiMirint  lad  loRi&a 
lioiu,  bimck  and  buikUna.  coaHructiBD).  BeUa  time  tlim 
dcpaitnKiRi  ttwn  are  the  dvU  dtpalmentt  ol  tbt  CMl  Mmkr  of 

hu  been  pboid  the  edmiidiDitianolthil^nitoiial  For*,  ■■diiln 
bu  f unhH  oil  duicB  coniHcwd  with  mr  dciHRiiMn  luidt,  Rxdi, 
&c. :  and  of  tliv  Finanu  MinUttrt  wtodi  worlo  out  the  anmuji' 
«iima(t«,  ciaminrt  financial  prcrpoali  utch  ai  contractf,  adnUniaterv 
the  Annv  Pay  I>ninnwM,anif  dnh  with  acaniMa  and  auditt. 
'  Di«ctiy  ujMer  the  Army  Caundl  bthedeftt  meat  cf  the  Ifljpector- 
Ceaenl  d  the'Focoei,  whoae  diuiH  are  to  irvirn  and  npmr  upon 
IhetrajniniandeKcXDcyaf  all  troopi  under  the  home  fovrfnmriitp 

and  (he  condition  of  lortTflcvtbiii. 

Sec  BnoBft  tm  ScheHeodtft.  DfUia  <4  At  G^ntnl  Sbf  (Eni. 
nana.,  I9H)'>  Speiuet  WiildnKm,  Tlu  Smiii  iif  an  Atmr.  Bntiib 
olSciai  FitU  Sirtia  Ritalatitnt  (1909},  pt.  u-i  JCiat'i  Xin^L^mi, 
and  run  Smici  Ftckl  Boot;  V.  Jaiuon.  CocnillliihJinuI  Im 
fntitn  (1901)1  pRach  ofidal  Aiit-llimiiin<lt  »Qjicitr  ffui-wugor. 


nAFTA  (Konc  for  ala  . 
ol  Ibt  Inoei  Hebridce,  Aifyllibiie,  ScoiUad,  n  m.  W.  of  Oban 
by  ateamef,  about  7  m,  Inm  Ibe  ncareit  point  of  Mull,  add  6  m. 
N.  by  E,  of  lona.  ll  lis  almoft  due  sonh  and  xnith,  ii  |  m.  lonf 
by  ahout  1  m.  vide,  ii  j)  m.  bi  circumfecencB,  has  an  area  oT  71 
BdetiUditshigheilpoinl  QijsCi.  above  Ki-tevct,  Inthenorib- 
eaat  it  abcLvcs  to  a  shore,  bvl  otherwise  the  coast  is  nj^ged  and 
much  indcDtvd,  numcroui  caves  having  been  carved  out  by  rain, 
Btream  and  ocean.  Tbeit  is  enough  gras»  on  the  surface  to  feed 
■  few  cattle,  aod  the  island  contains  a  spring,  but  it  is  vnin- 

by  Bteamel  fiom  Oban.  The  iiUnd  is  of  volcanic  origin,  a 
fiagment  of  an  udent  itteaiD  of  lava.  In  tectlaa  (he  isle  ii 
seen  to  poaaeu  a  thnefold  character:  Ibeie  is  fint  a  basement 
ol  tufa,  from  which  rise,  secondly,  colonnades  of  basalt  in  pillars 
forming  the  facea  aod  walla  of  Ihe  principal  caves,  and  these  in 
turn  are  ovrrlaid,  tliirdly,  by  a  mass  oi  amorphous  basalt. 
Ooty  the  chief  cavM  have  been  named.  On  the  south-east  coast 
ii  tho  Clam-shell  or  Scallop  Cave.  It  is  30  ft.  high,  about  iB  ft. 
widest  the  entrance,  and  some  130  ft.  long,  aul  on  one  side  of  it 
the  ridges  ol  basalt  stand  out  lilce  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  Near  this 
cave  is  (he  rock  oi  Buacliaille  C"T1»  Hecdsman,"  from  a  supposed 
likento  to  a  shepherd's  cap),  a  pile  ol  columns,  fully  seen  only 
at  low  watar.  On  the  south-west  shore  are  the  Boal  Cave  and 
Maciiionon's  or  the  Cormorants'  Cave.  Fingal'a  Cave  is,  how- 
ever, the  mow  famous  of  alL  It  was  discovered  in  177a  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  visited  Stalia  on  bis  eipcdilion  to  Iceland. 
The  grotto,  situated  in  the  southern  face  ol  the  isle,  is  1  j?  (t.  long, 
41  It.  wide,  66  it.  high  and  ij  ft.  deep  at  ebb.  On  ita  western 
tide  the  pillin  are  36  ft,  high,  on 


tide.  The  cave  ij  the 
afmo^iheric  condilior 
is  exquisite,  the  basal 


brc^cn  pillars  1 


lis.    In  SI 


gold;  while  the  lime  that  has  filtered  through  has  cnated  Ihe 
pillart  here  and  there  a  pure  anow-whiie.  From  (he  umbie 
roof  of  smooth  tock  or  broken  pplim  hang  ydlow,  ciimion  and 
while  stalicliles.  The  floor  of  (he  cave  is  the  green  sea,  out  of 
which  the  colomna  rise  on  eilher  side  with  a  regularity  so  perfect 
u  to  suggest  the  hand  of  man  rather  than  (he  work  of  Nature. 
The  murmur  of  Ihe  sei  won  for  the  cave  a  Cache  name  meaning 
"the  Cave  of  Music."  At  times  of  storm  the  compressed 
sir.  as  it  rushes  out.  produces  a  souAd  ts  of  thunder.  When 
the  lea  is  very  smooih  visitors  may  be  towed  directly  into 
(be  cave,  but  the  more  usual  landing-place  is  near  the  Clam- 
shell Cave,  where  the  [olumns  have  been  worn  down  until  they 
Inn  a  kind  ol  terrace  running  till  theway  to  Fingal's  Cave.  The 


Widiing  Chair  is  formed  out  ol  a  catumn  that  has  brokaa  short. 
i^nntbeCausewaya  ladder  a£ords  access  to  the  summit  of  Sta£a. 
CTAFFOU)  (FamLv).  This  famous  English  bouse  was 
founded  in  En^and  by  Robert,  a  youngs  bratber  of  Half  ds 
Tosny  {Taeni],af  a  noble  Norman  house,  who  was  standard- 
bearer  of  the  duchy.  Robert  recfived,  like  his  eider  brother,  at 
the  Cmqunt  a  great  fief  which  extended  into  seven  counties 
and  became  known  as  Robert  de  Staflord  from  his  rcsidskce  at 
StaSord  Castle.  The  military  service  due  from  Ibc  fief  was  no 
less  than  sixty  knights,  aa  is  proved  by  his  pandson  Koberl's 
tetum  in  1166.  With  Ibis  Robert's  son  the  male  line  became 
extinct,  and  his  sister's  huabsnd,  Hervey  Bagot,  one  of  his 
kni^lly  tenants,  succeeded  to  the  fief  in  hex  right  (1194):  their 
descendant  Edmund  de  Slaflord  (that  aunuube  having  been 
assumed)  was  summoned  as  a  baron  in  IJQ9.  His  ion,  Ralph, 
1  WBtrior  like  his  father,  altlined  fame  in  tbe  Fiench  van. 
He  conducted  the  brilliant  defence  ol  AiguillOD  'g^in*'  Ihs 
hosl  of  France,  fought  at  Ciecy  and  in  the  aitge  ef  Calais, 
of  the  Garter  at  the  foundation  of  Uia  order,  be 
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His  son  Hugh,  who  succeeded  as  ind  eail  in  1371,  served 
ta    the   French    wars.     From  1376  he  becuD*  pnqnioent  in 
politics,  probably  tbmugh  his  maniafe  to  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  bdng  one  of  (he  (our  lord*  on  the  committee 
in  the  Good  Parliaraeot,  and  also  serving  on  tbe  (cmmiltea 
[hat  controlled  liichard  II.,    I37$-I38a     He   wu  fiiendiy, 
however,  with  that  king,  and  wu  with  him  oa  his  Scottiah  ex- 
pedition in  138;.    He  died  nut  yenr  on  {nlgdmage  at  Rhodes, 
tie  mam'ace  of  his  son,  Thomas,  tbe  jiil  ml,  in  1391  to  the 
daughter  and  eventual  heiress  of  Thomas,  duke  ol  Buckingham 
(son.ol  Edward  IU.),byacobelreisof  the  gnat  bouse  of  Bobus, 
proved  a  dcci^ve  turning-point  In  the  history  ol  tbe  Slaflords; 
for,  although  he  died  childless,  (his  great  lady,s(ylcd '*  countess 
of  Stafford,  Buckingham,  Herelord  and  NorUiamplon  "  in  her 
will,  married  in  I3«S  bit  brother  Edmund,  the  jth  eari,  who 
obtained,  in  addition  to  her  great  possessions,  her  ancestors* 
officeof  lord  high  constobic  in  lioj,  but  was  slain  Ihe  same  yeat 
at  Shre«bur)r,  cemmanding  the  van  of  the  king's  host.     Their 
SOD,  Humphrey  [i4ai-M&>),  the  first  Sia3ord  duke  of  Bucking' 
ham,  was  pkced  by  his  descent  and  his  potsessioiu  in  the  front 
rank  ol  the  English  nobility. 
The  Staffords  fdl  from  tfasr  [rinnadg  of  greotnesa,  which  bad 
oused  the  Jealousy  o(  the  Crown,  by  the  attainder  of  Hoty 
te  irKi  duke  in  1483,  hot  were  completely  restored  for  lb* 
me,  an  the  triumph  of  Hnuy  VIL  in  I4W,  when  Edward,  the 
_  d  duke  (1478-1521),  regained  the  title  and  estates.     Under 
Hmiy  VIII.  his  great  position,  l«tified  by  his  telitionsbip  (0 
Ihs  Percys,  Howards  and  NevUlcs,  made  him  a  natural  Icsdet 
'    ho  old  nobility,  while  his  recovery  of  the  ancistral  oS«  o( 
high  constable  in  ijog  increased  his  prestige.    He  bad  not 
ident  force  at  character  to  take  an  active  part  in  politic*, 
Ihe  klng'>  easily  roused  su^dons  were  excited  by  piivala 
iBalions  in  1531, and,  after  a  nominal  Iria]  by  bis  peers,  ho 
beheaded  on  the  i]tb  of  May  ijai,  aaubsequeni  ad  (ijij) 
Erming  his  attainder.     His  fate,  even  under  such  a  king, 
lea  great  scnsaliao,  elating  sympathy  al  home,  and  moving 
emperor  Charla  V.  ta  say  that  a  butcher's  dog  (Wolsey)  had 
pulled  doffn  the  noblest  buck  in  England.     It  is  notewodb); 
'isl  the  Hid  and  3rd  dukca  were  both  beliesded,  while  the  ist 
jkefcllin  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 

Henry  (1501-1563),  the  son  of  the  lost  duke,  was  granted  by 
le  Crown  some  of  his  father's  manors  for  his  support,  and, 
espousing  tbe  Protestant  cause  (though  touried  to  a  daughter  of 
Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury  and  sister  of  Cardinal  Pole), 
was  lesloted  in  Mood  on  Edward  VT.'a  accession  and  decbrcd 
Lord  Staflord.  as  a  De*  creation,  by  act  of  parliament.  His 
i  surviving  son,  Thomas,  eventually  assumed  the  royal 
on  Ihe  ground  of  hii  lofty  descent,  sailed  from  Dieppe 
wo  ships  in  April  ijS7- landed  at  Scarborough,  seized  the 
,  and  proclaimed  himself  proteclor.  He  was  captured  and 
Led  lor  high  treason.  His  father's  new  barony,  in  1637. 
passed  10  a  cadet  In  humble  circumstances,  who  was  ciUcd  on,  is 
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>  pnipcr,  to  luncDdeT  It  10  the  ^k,  fhidi  be  did  (illegiUy,  il  ti 
BOW  bdd)  In  idjg,  Tbe  Ubk  thenupon  bcMDwcd  it  on  MS17 
SuflOid  (Ibe  bdc  (CDcnd  of  the  line)  and  Itn  husband,  WiJIum 
HawudgbiriicsedeKeaduitiit  iimmvaled.  Koger,  wbo  bad 
HurendeKd  the  title,  died  in  16*0,  tbs  lot  facie  male,  appucntly, 
ol  the  main  line  of  thii  hLStoric  boutcv 

Of  the  junkie  lino  the  moit  importuit  wai  tbat  known  ai 
SUiSotd  of  Hookc  (Co,  DoncI),  vhich  bad  bnncbed  off  from 
the  paienl  item  at  ■  v^y  etily  date.  Sir  John  Stafford  of  thli 
line  married  his  kioswODian,  a  daughlnof  the  iit  eari  of  StafTord. 
From  their  younger  son,  R«lf,  descended  [be  StaSords  of 
Craflon  and  other  families;  the  elder,  wbo  foagbt  in  the  French 
wan,  wai  grandfathei  of  John  (Suflordl,  artbbisbop  of  Canter- 
bury. Tbii  pielale  lame  to  the  front  under  Henry  VI,,  becoming 
treasurer  (14)1),  bish(^  of  Bith  and  Wells  (r4i5),  and  lord  chao- 
cdlor  (14JI-14J0).  Atchbisbop  from  1443  to  his  dealh  la  14J1, 
he  atesed  an  even  ceurse  betveeu  partiei  as  a  moderate  man  and 
uieful  officiaL  Uii  elder  btolhet  obtained  Hooke  by  marriage, 
tnd  left  two  ions,  of  vbom  the  younger  was  grandfather  of 
Humpbrey  SlaSotd,  who  lucceeded  to  Hooke,  fougbt  for 
Edward  IV.  at  Towton,  and  was  summoned  as  Lord  SlaBord  of 
Soutbwkk  in  July  1461,  and  wu  advanced  to  the  earldom  a( 
Devon  on  the  ;lh  of  May  i^fig,  after  the  execution  of  (be 
COurtenay  earl,  Vhich  be  is  said  la  have  iDiri^nl  [«-,  Failing 
to  inpport  the  rarl  of  Pembroke  againat  the  rebda  a  few 
owntbi  later,  be  was  respooiible  for  their  victory,  for  which 
be  was  atresled  and  beheaded  (Aug.  17).  With  him  ended 
the  StaSords  of  Hooke. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  tA  Grafton  (of  Ibelr  cadet  line)  was- 
■D  active  suppottet  of  Richard  III.,  and  was  executed  for  high 
treason  by  Henry  VII,  in  14SJ.  From  him  deacended  Sir 
Edward  SlaBord  (whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Henry, 
lord  Sla£ord),  an  EliLabethan  diplomalist,  who  was  appointed 
resident  ambassador  to  France  in  ijg],  a  post  which  he  bckl  with 
mcces  to  1 5iK>,  silting  afterwards  In  parliament  for  SlaSord,  and 
dying  in  1605,  His  brother  William  (1^54-1613)  was  concerned 
In  some  obscure  plots  under  Eiieabetb. . 

Another  oS^oot  from  the  main  line  was  that  ol  the  StaSotds 
ofClillon  [Co,  Stafford), lounded  by  Sir  Richard,  younger  brother 
of  (be  tst  earl  of  Stafford,  who  was  closely  associated  with  him 
tn  French  warfare  and  negoUalioD.  fougbt,  like  him,  at  Crecy. 
and  acted  a  seneschal  of  Gascony  (1  j6i-i36>).  Clifton  catne 
to  bim  in  marriage  with  a  Camville  hriress,  and  he  was  summoned 
U  a  baron  in  r]7i.  Hi)  eldest  aurviving  son,  Edmund  (1344- 
1419),  a  churchman,  became  bishop  ol  Euler  in  ijqs,  and 
was  lord  chancellor  from  1306  to  13011.  He  lost  the  office  on 
Henry  IV, '9  acccnion,  but  held  it  again  from  1401  lo  1403.  lit 
then  devoted  himself  to  his  diocese  till  his  death  in  1419,  His 
patronage  of  learning  is  commemomled  by  Eieter  College,  Oxford. 
The  mde  line  of  the  StaSords  of  Clifton  ended  about  1445, 

Of  younger  sons  of  the  main  line  wbo  attained  peerage  rank 
Sir  Hugh  Stafford,  K,C.,  a  son  of  the  jnd  earl,  was  summoned 
■a  a  baron  from  1411  to  1413  (probably  in  tight  ol  bis  »rife,  a 
Bouicbier  heiress),  but  died  childless  in  1410.  John,  a  sen  ol  the 
m  duke  ol  Bnckingbam,  received  the  garter  and  on  earldom 
'of  Wiltshire  (1470),  which  became  extinct  with  his  son  ia  1409, 
but  was  revived  in  ijio  for  Henry  StaSord,  K.G,,  a  son  olihe 
and  duke,  who,  however,  died  chadless  in  rsi3, 

■  The  StaSotds  made  illustrious  marriages  from  the'  day  of  the 
iittarl;  a  son  of  the  isl  duke  married  the  mother  ol  Henry 
VII.  The  ludge  of  the  family  was  "  the  Stafford  knot."  at  one 
lime  as  famous  as  "the  ragged  staff"  of  the  earls  ol  Warwick. 

■  See  Dugdile,  SanMrr  (i6;s).  vol,  i:  G.  E,  Clokayne),  Ciimplclc 
Pkmk;  Wiotteslcy,  Hjitory  o/t*e  ftiniTji  0/ Bapl  (I50«)  and  Cf«i 
and  aiaii  (189S}.     The  imponant  SiafionL  M^.  in  Lord  Bagel's 

Ibe  tell  Arch.  Soc.'i  cdlectiou  lor  ihe  bin«y  ot  SuSardihin  are 
valuable  lor  early  records,  Marcoun'.  Hit  Gnu  He  Skaard  oerf 
Ikl  Trial  If  Pari  (1907)  should  alio  be  comulied.  The  bishop  ol 
Exeter's  ReEiner  was  (dlied  by  Hinititort-Kiiidolph  in  1S86, 
Pafmr^aliMtullulm  BarititlBfSl^ttiliaajt.iai  Cunpbell'i 
■"-  "liftrrf  Pantf  (iSiS)  are  uttliala  ihe  pediiTee.  and  iber- 
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of  Staffonl,  created  in  1351,  was  held  at  first  by  thebmilyd 
Stafiord  (see  above).  In  ijii  it  became  extinct,  and  ia  Sep- 
tembo-  164a  Sir  William  Howard  (1614-1680),  a  ion  of  TbomM 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  having  three  yean  pcevioiDly 
married  Mary  (d.  1694),  sister  and  heiress  of  Henry  Stafford, 
jth  Banm  Stafford,  was  created  Baron  Stafford  and  IwvBwnlhs 
later  viscount  ol  Stalford.  Accused  by  Titus  Oatei  of  patlici- 
pating  b  tbepopisbplots,  he  wasfound  guilty,  and  was  behcadrd 
on  Ihe  29th  of  December  i63o,  his  titles  being  loifeited. 

His  son,  Heniy  SUHord  Howard  (1658-1719),  who,  but  for 
his  father'a  attainder,  would  have  inherited  the  lurony  and  lilt 
viscounty,  was  created  earl  of  Stafiord  in  16S8,  bis  motbo' 
^ing  created  countess  of  Stafford  at  the  same  (ime^  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  William  {e.  1690-1734),  When  Joh* 
Paul,  (he  4th  earl  (iTOo-iTfii),  died,  the  eaiUon  became 
extinct,  but  the  title  to  tlie  baiony,  which  was  under  attainder, 
feu  into  abeyance. 

The  4th  earl's  sister  Maiy  (d.  176;;)  married  Frauds  Plowdeo 
(d.  171]),  and  in  1814  their  deacmdant,  Sir  Ge^;e  William 
jemingbam,  Bart,  (ijji-iasi),  ot  Costeasy  Park,  Noriolk. 
obtained  a  reversal  of  his  ancestor's  atlabider  and  was  reco 
as  Baroh  StaSocd.^  The  barniy  is  still  held  by  the  Jerain) 

In  175S  Granville  Leveson-Gower  (1721-1S03)  was  created 
marquess  ol  Stafford.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Leveson.<iowei 
(d.  17S4),  who  was  created  Viscount  Ttenlbam  and  EatJ  Cower 
in  1746,  The  public  positiona  held  by  him  included  that  d 
lord  privy  seal,  which  he  Elied  from  1755  to  1757,  and  again 
from  17S4  to  iTot;  of  master  of  the  horu;  of  lord  chamberiala 
ol  Ihe  ri^  household:  and  of  lord  president  of  the  coudcO. 
which  he  held  from  1767  to  I759andin  17S3-1784,  'Hiis  wealthy 
and  Influential  nobleman,  wbo  waa  the  last  survivor  of  (he 
associates  ol  the  duke  ol  Bedford,  the  "  Bloomsbury  gang,' 
died  at  Trentham  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  on  (be  iGth  of  October 
1803.  His  son  and  successor,  George  Craoville  Leveson-Gower, 
was  cnated  duke  of  Sutherland  In  iSjj,  A  younger  ton  was 
Granville  Leveson-Gower,  who  was  created  Eari  GianviQe  in 
1833,    The  title  of  marques  of  StaSord  la  now  borne  by  the 
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borough,  and  the  county  town  <d  Staffordshire,  England,  oa 
the  river  Sow,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Trent,  Pr^,  (1901), 
30,895,  It  is  an  important  junction  on  the  main  lihe  ol  (he 
London  Ii  Nonh-Westem  railway,  by  which  it  fa  ijjj  m,  N,W. 
from  London.  Branches  of  this  company  diverge  to  Wolver- 
hampton and  Birmingham,  and  10  Walsall;  a  joii^t  line  ol  Ibe 
North-Westem  and  Greal  Western  companieslo  Shrewsbury  and 
Welshpool,  the  Great  Notthern  serves  ihe  town  from  Ihe  eastern 
counties,  and  the  North  Staffordshire  runs  north  thnnigh  (be 
Potteries  disliict.  The  town,  while  largely  modemiied,  cwiiaias 
a  number  of  piciutesque  half-timbered  Inuses.  Tbe  church  of 
St  Mary,  a  fine  crucilorm  buOding  having  a  trannlional  NormaB 
nave,  and  Early  English  and  Decoialed  in  other  pans,  was 
formerly  collegiate,  its  canons  having  mention  in  Domesday, 
though  the  complete  foundallon  is  attributed  lo  King  Johg. 
It  contains  a  memorial  lo  Ihe  famous  angler,  Iiaak  Walioo, 
bom  at  Stafford  in  1593,  The  older  church  of  Si  Chad  contaha 
good  Norman  details,  but  is  chiefly  a  reconstruction.  Il  formeri;; 
provided  sanctuary.  There  are  county  council  buildings,  a 
shire  hall  and  a  borough  hall.  The  grammar  school  is  an  ancient 
foundation  enlarged  in  1 ;  so  by  Edward  VI.  The  county  technical 
institution  is  in  SlaSord,  A  museum,  consisting  principally  of 
the  collections  ol  Dement  Wragge.  and  culled  by  hit  name, 
contains  a  specially  fine  series  of  fossils.  The  William  Salt 
library,  presented  lathe  borough  in  1871  alter  Ihe  death  olihe 
collector,  has  a  large  coHedion  of  books  and  MSS.,  deeib  and 
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ity  asylum,  and  the  Colon  Hill  intitui ion 
for  the  bisine.  The  borgesses  o(  Stafford  had  formeriy  common 
rights  overs  ebnKdemhIe  iraci  known  »*  Colon  Field  andStooe 
Flat;  Ihe  lirsi  is  now  divided  Inlo  allotmenis  and  (he  second  ba 
tecrea(iDn  ground.    The  staple  trade  it  tht  manofaclure  of 
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brine  wetlt  ia  the  neifhbovihood.  ThrM  alio  ta^y  btthi. 
Tbe  pailiunoiuiy  bonogh  wu  exuodtd  in  ttSs,  •hen  tht 
npRKaUtion  wu  reduced  Iron)  [vo  Dumben  to  an*.  The 
lowD  ii  governed  by  ■  nsyiR,  S  ildenDca  and  14  couadllon. 

In  the  beautiiul  well-wanded  De|bbauilMod  tn  btoeitini 
site  Ls  thAt  o(  Stntford  Cutle,  on  a  hOl  coDuauidiDg  a  wide 
pcoipett.  Tbe  eiittiiis  lain  ii  that  af  an  untniibcd  DUoiioD 
dating  from  iSio,  which  icplued  u  old  Mnngbold.  Beyond 
i(  i*  10  early  encampment,  Bury  Ring. 

SliSord  ISUilJerd,  Stugttl,  Slagtrdt)  a  uid  to  have  ori^ually 
been  called  Betheney  frun  Berthelin,  a  hermit  who  lived  here. 
Tlie  iar  authentic  mention  ol  it  ii  in  Ibe  An^o-Saion  Chronkte, 
vbece  it  it  (Uled  that  AethdBcad,  lady  ol  the  Merdani,  b  913 
built  a  fort  at  StaQord.  It  waa  a  place  ol  conaidenhle  importance 
in  later  Anglo-Saxon  timei,  and  the  evidence  ol  coins  ibowi 
that  a  mint  then  uiated  here.  Staflord  ii  described  as  a 
boCDUgh  in  Domeaday  Book,  and  at  the  time  1 
was  the  cliiel  place  in  the  coonty  though  ma; 
■ere  "watted,"  The  king  received  all  the  1 
coming  to  him  aa  kingi  the  other  third  as  earl  of  Stafford.  Fnm 
tbe  Dometday  Survey  it  appcara  thai  the  Conqueror  look  certain 

Slafiord;  this  waa  destroyed  in  tbe  wan  ol  the  ]7(b  cenluiy. 
A  charter  from  John  in  1 206  lonatitutcd  Stafford  a  Iree  borougfa. 
In  ijQg  the  government  waa  by  bailiffa.  In  1^1  It  was  ordered 
that  two  bsitiSi  thould  be  clecled  annually  out  of  a  council  of 
twenty-ivt  buigesaea.  Cfaaiten  were  granted  by  Edward  VI. 
in  ijM  and  by  Jame)  I.  in  1605,  the  latter  incorpanliag  It 
under  iht  title  ol  the  msyoi  and  buigesw*  ol  tbe  borough  ol 
StaSord:  owing  10  iireguluilica  in  elHtion*,  another  almoat 
iiiinlar  charter  wat  given  by  George  IV.,  under  which  the  town 
wii  governed  until  liiS-  l"  £liaabeih'i  leign  Stafiord  was  in  a 
depreaaed  cofjdiiion  owing  partly  to  the  decay  of  the  cap  mann- 
factuia  which  Formerly  lud  been  considerable.  Speed  (d.  1679) 
Itaiei  that  LichSeld  ia  "  more  large  "  than  SlaHord:  in  the  middle 
of  tbe  iSlh  century  lie  town  had  "  greatly  encreased  of  late  by 
their  manulacture  ol  doth :  "about  the  same  time  the  shoe  trade 
began.  Two  fair*,  to  be  held  on  St  Matthew's  day  and  on  the  4th 
ol  December,  were  granted  in  1161  and  iWj  respectively,  and  are 
Hill  kept  up.    There  are  r»w  eight  annual  fairs  in  all. 

nAPFOBDlUIHB.  a  midland  county  ol  England,  bounded 
N.E.  by  Derbyshire.  E.  by  that  county  and  Leicestershire, 
S.E.  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by  Warocatersbiie,  S.W,  by  Sfaropahite 
and  N.W.  by  Cheshire.    Tbe  area  is  ii;i'>  sq.m.   The  county 

at  which  it  becomes  navigable,  Burton-upon-Trcnl.  It  rises 
in  the  extreme  north  ol  the  (ounly,  and  loUowi  a  southerly 
count,  turning  eastward  and  hoally  north-eaalward  '.biough  the 
(cDIre  of  the  county.  Its  tributaries  on  the  lelt  bank  follow  a 
course  roughly  parallel  with  it;  tbe  chlel  an  the  Blytfae  and  the 
Dove,  which  receives  ibo  Chumel  Irom  the  welt,  and  fotms  the 
county  boundary  with  Derbyahirc.  The  country  between 
Trent.  ChunicI  and  Dove  ia  undulating  and  beautiful^  the  billa 
rise  10  some  iSoo  It,  on  the  Derbyshire  bolder  in  Au  Edge  near 
Buiton.  and  continue  by  Mow  Cop  or  CoDgleloo  Edge  along  (he 
Cheafaire  border  (o  the  coa!-be«Hng  hiUs  above  the  Poiieties 
diairict.  Dovcdale,  (be  name  applied  (0  a  portion  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Dove  (f.i.l.  allnas  nuuy  vititan  on  iccounl  ol  its 
beauty,  and  ii  in  lavour  with  anglen  lor  it)  Irout-fiihing.  South 
of  the  Trent,  about  the  middle  ol  the  county,  an  elevated  are*  ii 
known  as  Cannock  Cbase,  lormerly  a  royil  prcMrve,  now  a 
weal  thy  coalheld,  and  the  high  ground,  genenlly  exceeding  soo  ft., 
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Bninetaldbugtmy  ptkattstha  mnbeneftwo 
u  interrupl&g  (he  Midiiod  Triueic  plateau  la 
tnecti  tbe  UDODuionnable  Trias  Ins-  l(  isolate* 
uDer  coalfielJi  mainly  in  syndinea,  but  elevala 
in  of  the  lormtf  uitidinaJly.  A  pmloiigalian 
itaffonlaluK  Coal  Meanins,  with  minor  saddles 

Inllen,  intemcdBta  formations  being  abtent 
tcsdag  the  Trias  bound  tbe  soinbera  toallidd 

aonhera  Caibooilenus  weRward.    At  Walsall 

Saadaraaa  with  StritUmiima  tnu  and  Barr 
■tone    UUtimitt   hmauiil  uncteUe    Wenkck 

ai  at  Wren's  Nest  and  Dudley,  by  Weslsck  ' 
beds,  honeycombed  with  old  lime-workings  and 
I.  At  Sedgtey  there  follow  Lower  Ludlow  Shales, 
r)  Limntone  (Penlamtnu  JbiifUi)  and  some 
bale.  CarbonilerDua  Limestone,  with  genlly- 
ep  vaTeys,  enters  the  nonbeni  legion  on  the  east. 
ppods  and  corals  of  the  DitiauphyllMJn  zooe,  with 

once  worked  a(   Ecion.     Maiine  Pendleiide 

with  Ihin  limeitonei  and  higher  sandstones, 
mtral  syncliee  and  (he  nonhem  margins  of  (be 

Millnone  GH(.  nKok  four  griii  in  massive 
tbe  "  Fine  "  and  "  Third  "  peniiting  westward, 
es.  The  Patleiy  CoalGeld.  (he  centre  of  pa((ery 
rh  local  days  now  furnish  only  coane  ware  and 
which  po((ery  is  baked,  includes  Boon  ft.  of  Coal 

lad  Middle  Meaiuns  (woo  ft'.}  contain  Sh  prind- 
ay,  with  comp^ntively  baireD  slrau  (tooo  f[.) 
Aenny,  Bullhunt,  Cockshead,  Bambury,  Ten-foot. 

daybind  "  iromtonea.     The 

pci«s  the  lower  noo  ft.,  with 

d  Dilhoine  coils;  two  other  little  coal- 
ly  tne  lowest  Hrata.  The  South  Staffordshire 
no  It.  cl  equivaleni  meaHirei,  with  Ibe  Bottom. 
Be,  Heathen,  [he  eDmjxnite  Tcnyard  and  other 
istona  la  which  tbe  Black  Couniry  originally 
r  Industry.  Plsuli  <£cOi4adndron,  Nmrtpttru 
-water  iJKlls  (Csr6nia>lii  atnla.  C.  robvla)  and 
ristic  foasHs:  but  the  roof  of  the  North  Stslford- 
sl  (Lower  Measures)  and  several  higher  bands 
■tin.  Ac  Shales,  pottery-clays  ud  "black- 
witb  thin  awoMi-Unestooes,  EuonKUm 
WUt^  (Blackbud  Series),  succeed  in  (he  Polieiy 
cllow  lid  brick-days  with  ashy  grits  (Etmrwi 
dtUtntt  wi[h  Paepteris  athartscent  {Newcutle- 
)\  [cd  sandfltooem  and  cisyi  with  ^^rarbu-llnie. 
■)•  paralleled  in  South  Slalfcirdduie  renectively 
nite  Clays,  lialeiDWen  Sandstone,  and  beds  like 

Iter  (Pebblc^Bcds  b<^^  uSitiM  Sandatonal, 
I  and  Watentones  into  iCeupcr  Marl,  which, 
and  brino4pringi,  (avers  the  centnl  platvu,  the 
ng  maigindly  nnd  uially.  The  Pebhle-B«ls 
lase,  and  frinife  the  nDrtheid  culdeldi.  Rhaeiic 
od  Foreueonlain  ^nnuc/nuiniii.  TbeRowl^ 
:  sills  and  dikes  invade  the  ■ouihan.  one  dike 
Id  and  the  Trias. 


die  Coalhdd  eompci 


r^lay  with  st 


.tibed  B 


H  Pottery  Coalfield. 
Ituceley  and  Enville. 
jer  carried  Welsh  er 
m.     North  Sea  lee  * 
SuSordshlre. 
arty  foui-Grih)  of  the  total  ana  of  the 
Ind  of  this  more  than  twcMhirdi  ~ 
E  largely  kept,  and  especially  cow 
a.    CAk  mint  of  the  midl"wl  «. 
led.    The  scitage  under 


..... ^_4_ .,--.  crr^  is  etaedily 

,  which  lormefly  was  the  prinapsl  com  ciou. 
I  tms  respect  by  oats,  which  occupiesoverone-half 

tittle  more  being  under  wheat  than  under  barley. 

on  about  half  the  acreage  under  gnen  cropL 
tlie  manufaetutes  a(  SuRordshiic  Ue  varied  and 
f  the  thna  great  eealbelds  in  the  aonh.  south 
xk  Chsse),  tbe  (wo  Ers(  have  wholly  disdnct 
e*.  The  southern  industrial  districr  !■  commonly 
k  Country  (jj.):  it  is  (he  principJ  leai  in  Eng- 

"■     ■    '     -  aBd    WgUcfhamplon,  memblini 

Xiie)  and  West  Bromwirli,    Tlie 
ed  the  Potleriei  (e.s.l.    Cheadle, 

>er>ea.    Chamical  woiks  are  found 
lUe  works  in  (he  Black  Country 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 


uiulderable 


and  HI  Tuniull,  itunroita  tt  Tulbaiy :  ihtn  at  ttta  i 
textile  iflduAtn^*  v  >t  Nennutle-undcr-Lymt,  lupcr- 
rown  ind  at  TBm«onh,n  and  qmnufBctum  of  boot* 
StaBord  iiul  SfJTiic. 

Communiialunu, — TTi?  nuin  tine  of  tlie  London  dt  North-Westem 
railway  runa  from  aoLlb-eail  to  noItb-WHt  by  Tarnwortli,  Lich^ld 

a  rent  Valley).  Ru|eky  and  SuflanJ.     "'' -■  '•--  --at 
wem  mve  the  loinu  o(  tbe  Black  et 

[no  Birraiitthui,  udjoiatly  wsilt  tl  c 

Tba  Loadoa  ft  Nonh-Wattn  hu  bn  to 

Burton-upoD-Tmil.  and  (rw  Runtey  •• 

toalMdt.   Tbe  Noctb  SuSordnUie  1^ 
bon  Sunon-iipoii--  '    ' 

line  from  Uttoieia 

Valley  liglit  nilin, , . 

mt-aBd-BSftli  line  of  ilw  MidlaDd  aH 
the  aautlHut«B  pan  of  the  county 
VDfth  and  Burtoo.  with  a  bnnch  to  ' 
Soctbmi.  with  a  bcanch  IroD  iB  na 
Utiauier.  Bunoa  ird  Stafford.  A  c 
mnapon  ulua  pha  along  canati,  tli 
bdng  aerVBl  by  numooui  brand»a.  , 
the  Giaod  Trunk,  wbich  loDowi  the  Tren 


dty,  and  Suf((d 


■  wiiUa  the  county,  the  Coventry,  Birmingham  and  Fueley, 
id  and  Ewinitaa  canalf,  connscting  tin  Craod  Tiunli  with 
iuiiin,  the  Blai k  Countty  and  Cannock  Chue :  tba  LivErpool 


I  of  .,o834J( 


1!  the  Suifonlibire  i. 


county  ii  749,601  acTO,  with  a  peculation  in 
and  la  1901  of  i,in,se6.  The  area  of 
county  la  ;MiVBi  acres.  Slafiotdihire  contains  five  hundreds, 
<acb  having  tm  divisinna.  The  municipal  borought  are; 
In  the  Kiutbeni  Industrial  district,  Smcihwick  (pop.  54.5]?), 
Walsall  WAio).  Wedsabuiy  (16,354),  Wat  Brooiwich 
('5-i7S)i  Wolveifaamplon  (miiS;)i  la  the  northeta  indui- 
Irial  district,  Nevrostle-unda-Lyoie  (19,914),  and  the 
Kvnil  tonnerly  Kpaiate  borougtu  amalgamated  unda  the 
"  Pottnia  Fedoation  "  Scheme  (190S)  under  the  name  of  Sloke- 
OB-Tnnl  (ft.);  elsewbeie,  BuRon-upoa-Trent  {;o,3S6).  LJcb- 
Geld  (7,01),  Slaffotd  (ie,Soi),  Tamwonb  <;i7i}.  Burion, 
Hanley,   Smeibwick,   WalsaU,  West   Bimnwich   and  Wdver- 


harrpton  are  couDly  bonti^;  UdiSdd  El  a 
is  the  county  lown.  The  urban  districts  are — in  itie  (DuDm 
industrial  district,  Amblecote  (jiiS),  Bllaton  (14,034),  Brinlr; 
Hill  (11,041),  Coseley  ()>,ii9),  Darlaiton  (15,39;),  Handiaonb 
(ji,gii),  Heaib  Town  or  Wednafield  Heath  (4441).  Perry  Bar 
(1348),  Quarry  Bank  (fiflii),  Ro-rley  Regis  {34.670),  Sedgirr 
(iS,gsO,  Short  HeaUi  (3331),  Tettenhall  (5337),  Tipton  (jo.543). 
Wcdneifietd  {4S83).  Wiljenhall  US.vs)i  la  the  Docthen 
industrial  district,  Audlcy  (13,683).  Biddulph  (6147),  Fenioa 
(11,741),  Kidagrove  (4SS1),  SmallthamD  (6163).  Tuutal 
(14,491),  Wolsianton  (14.975)1  etiewhete,  Browohills  (is,iji1, 
Cannock  (i3,974),  ^*f^  Us.tU).  Rugeley  (44471.  Stone  (5680), 
Ultoieln  (;i33).  Among  other  lowni  may  tie  tnenlioncd 
Abbots  Bmmtey  (131S),  Brewood  (isjs),  Cheadle  (51S6) 
and  Ecdeihall  6tw)-  The  county  Is  in  the  Oxfotd  dtcuii, 
and  Usiies  are  held  t(  StaBoid.  It  has  one  eouit  of  qnaito 
snalona,  and  is  divided  Into  sj  petty  acsiinnal  divitioos.  Tht 
boroughs  of  Hanley,  Lichfield,  Newcaslle-under-Lynic,  WaliaB. 
Weil  Bremwich  and  Wolverbamplon  bave  icparate  conuniBioB 
of  the  peace  and  conns  of  quarier  sessions,  and 
those  of  Buraleni,  Burton,  Longton,  Stailaid. 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  Snethwick,  Taamrtb  and 
Wedne*bury  have  leparate  eommiwiotu  ol  (be 
peace  only.  The  total  number  of  civil  parnha 
is  177.  The  connly  b  almost  wbt^y  in  the 
diocete  eS  Lichfield,  hut  has  rniaU  parts  in 
those  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  SouthweU  and 
Cbeiter:  ft  contains  318  ecdesiaslical  puithrt 
or  districts,  wholly  or  in  pan.  Staffordshire 
is  divided  into  tevm  paifiamcntary  diviiidas 
eufa  reluming  one  oembci — Bunon,  Hands- 
worth,  Kingswiaford,  Leek,  Lkhfidd,  North. 
West  and  West.  The  parilamentaty  bocoogfa  ol 
Wolvethanptoii  Klunts  a  member  for  each  ol 
three  divisions,  and  the  boraugli*  ol  Hanky. 
NewcBslIe-uader-Lyme,  Stafford,  Stoke-vpoo- 
Tre nt,  WabaU,  Wcdnabuiy  and  Weil  Bnoiwich 
each  return  one  member. 

Hiiiory.— The  district  which  b  now  StaOord- 
■hire  was  invaded  in  the  ftth  centnry  by  a  tribe 
of  An^  who  settled  about  Tamvorlh,  alief- 
wards  famous  as  a  residence  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  and  later  made  Ihsr  way  beyond  Can- 
nock Cbase,  through  the  passages  afforded  by 
the  Sow  valley  in  the  nonb  and  Walling  Stmt 
fn  the  soiitb,  Tbc  district  vaa  frequently 
ovettun  by  the  Danes,  who  In  910  were  defraied 
Bi  Tettenhall.  and  again  at  Wedncsfidd,  and  i 
was  alter  Edward  the  Elder  had  hcally  eipelM 
the  Nonhmen  from  Mertia  that  the  land  ot  the 
south  Mercians  was  formed  into  a  shire  around 
the  fonified  burgh  wbich  he  had  made  in  gi4 
at  Stafford.  The  county  is  first  mentioned  by  name  In  the 
Anglo-Saion  Cfaro.ikle  In  loiewhen  it  was  barrlcd  by  Canute, 
The  resistance  which  Siaffordshite  apposed  to  the  Conqueiut 
was  punished  by  ruthless  harrying  and  confiscation,  and  the 
Domesday  Survey  supplies  evidence  of  the  dipopulalcd  and 
Impoverished  condition  of  the  county,  vhich  at  this  period 
contauied  but  64  mills,  whereas  Dorset,  a  saiaUer  coonly, 
cootained  )7>.  No  Englishman  wu  allowed  to  retain  esulet 
of  any  Importance  after  the  Conquest,  and  the  chief  lay  pn>- 
prieton  at  the  lime  of  the  survey  were  Eait  Roger  of  Uonl- 
gomery^  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester;  Heniy  de  Ferrers,  who  held 
Bunon  and  Tutbuty  casUes;  Boben  de  Stafford ;  William  Fiti- 
AnscuK,  afterwards  created  first  Baton  Dudley:  Richard 
Fortsler:  Rainald  Bailgiol;  Ralph  ^ti  Hubert  and  Nigel  de 
Stafford.  The  Ferrers  and  Staffords  lonr  continued  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  Staffordshire  history,  and  Tuniin.  who  bdd 
Drayton  under  WiUIam  Fits  Ansculf,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
of  Drayton.    Al  the  time  of  tbe  survey  Burl 
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immrtlii  whik  Mhcn  *1  Htnbuiy,  Stone, 
StrcoaaU  and  TreDthtm  hul  b«n  Qtha  deatioyod  oi  ■biorlied 
bcJorc  tbc  Coaqimt.  The  Bve  huodnds  oE  SUfiordBhire  have 
cxiited  mix  the  DomcwUy  Survey,  and  the  bounduie*  have 
rcnuioed  pnctically  ufldiufed.  £duigaJe,  bovcvci,  was  tlkeo 
included  '  under  Derbyihiie,  and  Tiiley  uoder  Shropshire, 
while  CheJwardiiK,  Cbipnall  and  part  ol  BobbiigtoD,  now  In 
Sbropihiie,  wen  aaeiicd  uudei  StaSordsbiM.  The  hundiedi 
ol  Offlo*  and  TolEKmlew  bad  Ibcil  uvaa  liom  lepukhnl  moDU- 
■icnta  o[  Saxon  axnmanden.  The  ihire  court  for  Staifordihict 
wu  hdd  at  Staflord,  and  the  auizea  at  WolverhamptoD, 
S4jiff«d  and  Lichfield,  until  by  .act  of  pailiamenl  ol  ISii 
die  usiiea  and  icMiona  were  fiied  at  SiaSocd,  where  Ibcy 
■icHiBbild. 

:  In  Ibe  ijlh  centuiy  StaSorddure  ffirmed  tlie  aichdiaeoniy 
of  StaflonI,  induding  the  deanerio  of  StaBoid,  Newcaule, 
Alton  and  Leek,  Ttmwnth  and  Tuibmy,  Laplcy  and  Creigull. 
In  IJJ5  the  deaoay  ol  Newcaille  wax  combined  with  thai  ot 
Stone,  Ibe  dcanenee  lomaining  otherwise  unaJlered  until  18^, 
when  they  woe  InCToated  to  twenty.  The  atchdeaconiy  ^f 
Stoke-on-Trent  was  lonned  in  ift?^,  and  in  iSp6  the  deineiie* 
were  broufht  to  their  present  number;  the  ajchdeaconry  of 
Stafford  corapriainx  Handiwonb,  Hiixdey,  Uchfidd,  Penkridge, 
Rugdey,  Stafiord,  Twnwonb,  Tryiull,  Tutbuiy.  Walull, 
Weiincsbury,  We«  Bcwowich  uid  WolvcihDmptOD:  the  irch- 
deaconry  ol  Stoli»ciit'Trent  mmprisijii  A]>tc«i£cld,  Cheadk, 
£ccleshall.  Hanky,  Lecjt,  Newcutle-undu-Lynie,  Stohe-oo- 
Trent.  TrcnUiaa]  and  Uttoietet. 

Id  the  wan  ol  the  reip  of  Henry  HL  nuM  ol  the  great 
families  ol  Staflordsbirei  including  the  BasKlfl  and  the  f  crrcra. 
wpportcd  Simon  de  Mootlorl,  and  lo  1163  Prince  Edward 
ravaged  all  the  Unda  o!  Eail  Robert  Ferrtn  in  (his  county  and 
deslR^  TutbOry  Cutle.  During  the  Wars  ot  the  Rom*, 
F.^l^t..11  was  foe  a  time  the  headquarter!  of  Queen  Margarrt, 
and  in  1459  the  Idncastiians  were  defeated  at  Blixe  Heath. 
In  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  ceoluiy  StaSoidihfre  luppotled 
Ibe  pwJiuDemUiy  cause  and  was  placed  under  Loid  Brooke. 
TaniwoTtb,  UcUeld  and  Staflord.  however,  were  gsrriUDcd 
loT  Chulo,  nid  Lichfield  Cathedral  withstood  a  aege  io  ifi4j, 
in  wkicfa  yeu  the  RoyalisU  were  victoiioui  at  Hopton  Heath, 
but  kM  thcjr  leader,  the  earl  ol  Northampton.  In  174J  the 
YouBg  Pretradei  advanced  as  tar  as  Leek  in  this  county. 

A  Urge  proportion  of  Staflordabire  in  Norman  times  va<  waate 
utduDCultivuedgrciuDd,  but  the  moorlands  of  the  nonh  aSorded 
EKtlknt  piMunge  (or  ibeqi,  and  In  the  14th  century  Wolva- 
bamptOD  wu  a  Maple  town  for  wool.  In  the  i3tli  century 
mines  ol  coal  and  iron  arc  mentioned  at  Walsall,  and  Ironstone 
wai  procured  at  Scdgley  and  Egjiatall.  In  the  islli  century 
both  coal  and  iron  were  eiteuively  worked.  Thus  io  Ibe  ijth 
century  the  north  ot  tbe  couiny  yielded  csal,  lead,  c^ipcr, 
marUe  and  miUstoaes,  while  the  rich  mcidotn  maiuliiiied 
great  dsirk*;  Ibe  woodlands  of  tbe  Kruth  supplied  limber, 
nit.  UKk  mlible  and  alabasteii  tbe  clothing  trade  aouiUhed 
about  Tamwonb,  Buiton,  and  Newcaitle-under-Lymei  and 
hemp  and  Six  were  grown  all  over  the  couaty.  Tbe  polteiies 
are  of  remote  origii),  but  were  improved  ia  tbe  i;th  century  by 
two  bntboi,  tbe  Eleti.  Irom  Amsterdam,  who  introduced  Ibe 
method  of  lalt  dadng,  and  in  tbe  iSlh  century  they  were 
le  KUeventents  of  Joiiah  Wedgwoad. 

,ted  by  two  members  in  the  pulia- 
M  bonmgh  ol  Suficid  alio  returned 
twonembns.  LichGeldwurepre)ectedbytwomeinber>uii3D4, 
and  Newcastlo-under-Lyme  in  ij5j.  Tunwulb  letumed  two 
■nemben  in  1561.  Under  the  Relonn  Act  ol  1811  tbe  county 
rcinrned  four  members  in  four  diviiions,  and  the  boroughs 
oi  Stoke-on-Trem  aod  Wolvcihsmpton  were  represented  by 
two  ncmben  each,  and  Waliall  fay  ime  member.  Under  the 
act  of  iBU  tb*  county  returned  ai  raoaben  in  Ibm  diviaons 
and  Wednesbury  retunied  one  member. 

<lN<if«(in.— Early  British 
tlw  cowilyi  « 
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pins,  pottsy  and  otbei  artldei  bave  been  fotmd.  In  ibe 
ndghbourbood  of  Wetton,  near  Dovedale,  on  the  site  called 
Borough  Holes,  no  fewer  than  twenty.three  barrows  were 
opened,  and  British  ornaments  have  been  found  In  Ncedwood 
Forest,  tbe  diltricl  between  the  lower  Dove  and  the  angle  of  the 
Trent  to  tbe  soutfa.  Several  Roman  camp*  also  remain,  as  at 
Knave's  Ctetle  on  WaUing  Street,  near  Brownhills.  The  most 
noteworthy  churches  in  the  county  are  found  in  the  large  towns* 
and  are  described  under  tbor  respective  headings.  Such  are 
the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  aikd  the  churches  of 
Eccklhall,  Leek,  Penkridge  St  Mary's  at  SiaSord,  Tamworth, 
Tulbury,  snd  St  Peter's  at  Wolverhampton,  Cbeckley,  4  m, 
south  of  Cheadle,  shows  good  Norman  and  Early  English  details, 
and  there  are  carved  stones  of  pre-Nonuan  date  in  the  church- 
yanL  Armitage,  south-east  of  Rugeley,  ba>  a  diurch  showing 
good  Norman  work.  Brewood  church,  4  m.  south-west  of 
Penkridge,  ia  Early  English.  This  village  ^ves  name  lo  an 
ancient  forest.  Audley  church,  north-west  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  is  a  good  example  of  Early  Decorated  work. 
Remains  of  ecclesiastical  loundationa  are  generally  slight, 
but  those  t>f  the  Cisterdan  abbey  of  Croaden,  north-west  ti 
Uttoxeter,  are  fioe  Early  Eoglisb,  and  at  Ranton,  west  of 
StaSord,  tbe  Perpendindar  tower  and  other  portions  of  an 
Augustinian  foundation  remain.  Among  medieval  domestic 
remain*  may  be  mentioned  the  castles  of  Stafford,  Tamwortb 
and  Tulbury,  with  that  of  Chartky,  north-east  of  Staflord, 
wUch  dates  from  tbe  ijth  century.  Here  is  also  a  timbered  ball, 
in  tbe  park  of  which  a  breed  ol  wild  cattle  is  maintained. 
Beaudost,  south  of  Rugeley.  is  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  in  a 
beautilul  nM>i)r,iiijfl  demesne.  In  the  south-west,  near  Stour- 
bridge, are  Enville,  a  Tudor  mansion  with  grounds  laid  out 
by  tbe  poet  Shenstonc,  and  Stourlon  Castle,  embodying  por- 
tion* of  tbe  tjtb  century,  where  Reginald,  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
bom  in  1500.  Ammig  numcRius  modoti  teats  may  be  named 
Ingestre,  11am  Hill,  Alton  Towers,  Shugborough,  PattexbutI, 
Kale  Hall,  and  Trentbam, 

See  Robert  Plot,  Kiil\ml  UiiUry  a!  SleWeritliiri  (Oxford,  i(SS£)V 
S.  Eidawicli.  Surrey  af  SUffarditiri  {London,  1717;  4lh  td.,  by  T. 
Harwood,  London,  1S44):  Stebbing  Shaw, /fuiiryaiuf  .(UwiKlio 
sfjIejorJiJiiri,  Ac..  voLi.,il..pt.i.  (London,  i79^i«d1);  UAllian 
[Htl,  Tapopapluiai  Hislory  of  SUfordiUrt  (NewcuIle-under-Lymb 
1gl7):  SimcDO  Shaw,  HiiUry  0/  Ite  Sujtriliklri  PolUriti  Olanky, 
Itxt):  Robert  Cwner,  Naliml  Hiiory  af  Uu  Caualj  tf  Sl^art 
(Loadon,  It44-IB«0):  Williani  Sail,  Arehaeoleocal  SodHy.  CSUk- 
tieiu  /ir  alitiltrf  ej  SUffuiiiiirt  (i«8o).  ml. Ti  fiiMfie  CniUy 
Hiutrji  Slaffaridiiti, 

BTAO  (0.  Eog.  ifaiu<i,~a  None  word,  cf.  IcbL  Aur,  ifcgii, 
maleanimal,  cf.  Sttaandtr,  a  drake;  it  i>  usually  referred  lo 
itBM,  IS  climb,  to  mount,  but  this  is  doubtful),  the  comnoa 
une  of  the  inale  of  many  ipedes  of  the  deer  tribe,  but 
usually  confined  to  the  male  of  Ibe  red  deer  (Cffnu  dBpkiu), 
"  buck  "  being  used  in  other  cases,  a*  of  i1k  fallow-deer  (see 
lEii  and  Pxcow).  In  Stock  Exchange  alaof  tbe  tern  i*  used 
I  an  operator  who  applira  tot  a  portion  ol  a  new  security  being 
iuued,  not  with  a  view  to  holding  it,  but  with  tbe  inteDtion  A 
iminedjate  realiulioR,  at  a  profit  if  iwsiiblc. 

8TA0B  (Fr.  Hugf.  from  Lai.  ilore,  10  stmd),  in  architecture,' 
an  elevated  floor,  particularly  the  various  sloreyi  of  a  bdl-tower,' 
&c.  Tbe  term  is  also  applied  to  the  plain  parts  ol  buttrcsK* 
between  c^  and  cap  where  they  tet  back,  or  where  tbey  are 
divided  by  hotiionul  strings  tuid  paaelliug.  It  is  used,  too,  1^ 
describe  the  couipartmenti  of  window* 


StoiEY).  Fum  tbe  sense  of  the  Qoor  or  platform  on  which 
pky*  wen  acted  ilie  term  came  lo  signify  both  the  theatre 
(f.f.)  ud  tbe  drama  {qt^.  And  Irom  its  etymological  meaning 
ol  a  station  comet  tbe  tense  of  a  place  (or  rot  an  *  journey,  the 
dittancs  between  uch  placet,  Itc 

STAHU  PIIIB>HICH  JULItll  (1(01-1861),  Gennan  ecdesi- 
attical  lawyer  and  politician,  was  ban  at  Munich  on  the  i&Ui 
ol  January  iIo>,  <ri  Jewisb  pareataga.  Altboogb  biougbl  up 
tDtoly  in  Ibe  jewlili  reUfion,  hi  »«*  ^wed  lafynl  t^ 
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(ynnniura,  ind,  u  ■  icnih  ol  ilt  tnfluence,  wu  at  the  ige  of 
nineticn  ba^tiud  into  tbe  Luthcru  Churdi.  To  ihii  taiih  he 
dung  wilh  amesl  deVDttoo  snd  peiistente  until  hii  death. 
Hiving  Itudicd  l(w  it  WUnburg,  Heidelberg  end  Eilangen, 
Stahl,  on  taking  tbe  degree  of  docUir  jtaia,  esubliBhcd  himielf 
u  frinldntenl  m  Munich,  wu  appointed  (iSji)  ocdinuy  loo- 
(esor  of  law  it  Wflnburg,  and  in  1S40  receiTed  the  chair  of 
ecdeuasttod  law  and  polilx  at  Beiiin,  Hers  hs  immediately 
nude  his  mark  as  an  ecdeslsatical  lawyer,  and  was  af^winled 
a  member  of  the  Gnt  chamber  of  the  lynod.  Elected  in  1850 
a  member  of  the  ihort-lived  Erfurt  parliamoit,  be  bitterly 
opposed  Ihe  idea  of  German  federation.  Stahl  early  fdl  under 
the  biflucnce  of  Schelling,  and  at  the  latter's  insistence,  began 
in  1B17  bii  great  work;  DU  PkilmphU  ia  RcMi  ita^li 
taekklUliclierAnBM  (an  historica]  view  of  the  philosophy 
of  law),  in  which  he  baws  all  law  and  poiitlral  tdence  upon 
Christian  nvdalion.  denis  rationaliitic  doctiinea,  and,  u  a 
deductfon  from  this  principle,  mainlaini  that  a  stale  church 
must  be  itricily  confosionaL  This  position  he  further  eluci- 
dated in  his  Der  ckriitticlit  Slaal  Hud  iiin  Vcrksliniit  turn 
Dtitmgs  Bid  Juienlhvm  [The  Christian  Sute  and  iu  tetntieii 
to  D^ra  and  Judaism;  1S71).  As  Obetkuchennth  (synodal 
niunciilar]  Stahl  used  all  his  infiuence  to  weaken  tbe  Evan- 
gelical Union  (r.(.  that  compromise  between  the  Ctlvinist  and 
LuthRan  doctrines  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Pruttian  Evin- 
gdictl  Church}  and  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Lulheian 
<:\,MtA{<i.DULmlurischeKmhetmddieUniii«.Mt<)\.  The 
Fruuian  minister  von  Bunsen  attacked,  while  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  supported,  Stahl  in  hii  ecclcsiaUical  policy,  and 
the  Pmsuan  Evangelical  Church  would  probably  have  been 
dissolved  had  not  the  regency  of  Prince  WiUlam  (aftenrarda 
the  emperor  William  I.)  supurened  In  iSsS.  Stahl's  Influeoct 
fdl  under  the  new  regime,  and,  redgnlng  hi*  seat  on  the  synod, 
he  retired  bto  private  life  and  died  al  BrUckedau  oi  the  leth 
of  August  1S61. 

See  "  Biognphie  von  Scahl,"  in  Vtum  ZiU,  vi.  410-447  (anony- 
mous, but  probably  by  Cicin];  Pmia.Seriff.  sail  Uaonfaouf. 
Aetiia,  1B63). 

;  STAHL,  OBOBO  BRHST  <iMo-i7]4),  Gennan  chemist  and 
physician,  wu  bom  on  the  >TH  of  Ociober  i6fio  at  Aospich. 
Having  graduated  in  medicine  at  Jena  in  16S3,  be  became 
eourt  phy^cian  to  the  duke  of  Weimai  in  T6S7.  From  1694  to 
1716  be  held  the  diair  of  medicine  at  Halle,  and  was  tben  ^>- 
poinlcd  phy^cian  to  the  king  of  Prussia  In  Berlin,  where  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  May  17J4.  In  chcmisuy  he  is  chiefly  knovm  in 
conneziDn  with  h^  doctiiEe  of  phlogistOD,  the  essentials  of 
which,  however,  he  owed  ID  J,  J.  BKbee;  and  be  also  propounded 
■  view  of  fermentation  which  in  some  respects  iciemble*  that 
■upporlfld  by  Liebig  a  century  and  half  iacer-  Jn  medicine 
be  professed  an  aninustic  system.  In  opposition  to  the  matetial- 
bm  of  Hermann  Bocrhaave  and  Frudrich  HoBmann. 

The  moM  importanl  a>  bis  nnmenut  wiitingi  are  Zyuutccbnn 
/wadgwulalu  im  frnKnUaianii  liaria  tntlalil  [ltl)jl  which 
conlaini  Ihe  phlopnic  hypothctit;  Sfaimen  BtdHrienui  (1703)1 
ExpetittuHia.  obimtjlianis^  ammaaterHOr\€i  .  .  .  dhwiKde  tt  pkyiicv 
(1731);    naria  t«tiiea  vtrtk  ^t^o^1■,  An  niiat^  cum  a^Ulvmi 

BTADnOt.  SIR  ifSaX  (1840-1901),  En^ish  compos?  and 
organist,  was  bom  at  Soutbwark  on  the  Alb  of  June  1844. 
Re  was  the  second  son  of  the  schooltoasta'  of  the  parish  school 

teach  his  son  the  organ  and  the  art  of  reading  music,  in  which 
be  was  already  proficient  when,  in  1847,  be  entered  the  choir  of 
Si  Paul's  CaihedraL  He  remained  there  till  iSsfi.  and  often 
look  the  organ  in  enuigencies;  he  held  the  post  of  organist  of 
Si  Benet'j  and  St  Paul's.  Upper  Thames  Street,  during  the 
bst  year  of  his  choristcrahip;  and  in  iSs6  was  gfven  the  ap- 
pmntmenl  of  organist  10  St  Micbad's  College,  Tenbury,  where 
bis  musical  and  general  education  benefited  greatly  from  the 
bitertourae  with  Sir  Frederick  Core  Ouseley.  He  was  apprJnied 
10  Magdalen  College,  Oilord,  In  1860.  and  became  university 
crganift  in  the  following  year.  While  at  t^tord  he  did  much  to 
b^  tbe  cbnr  ol  Magdalen  \a  a  remarkable  state  of  eicdience; 


he  took  a  keen  interest  in  .     , 

aodetitsj  and  as  a  sign  of  his  appredatioa  of  tha  valoe  of  scocnl 
culture,  it  ii  worth  recording  that  he  look  the  degics  of  BA 
in  1S64, that  ol  Mui,  D.  lo  I8e5,and procured  M.A.  in  1867,  bong 
appointed  a  university  enminet  in  tnuilc  in  the  nme  jmr.  Ia 
i«6S  he  was  engaged  frequently  as  solo  organist  at  iBe  Oysial 
Palace;  and  In  1S7]  waa  appointed  organist  erf  St  Pauf^ 
where  he  raised  the  standard  of  choral  tnosic  to  SDinethiiig  very 
like  perfection.  He  was  piofeisor  of^tbe  organ  in  like  Natnid 
Training  School  ol  Music  from  1S7A,  and  in  iSSi  aaated^ 
hi)  lifelong  friend  Sullivan  as  piindpi].  In  1S7S  he  waa  a 
jurar  at  the  Paris  EihihiLion,  and  wa*  created  Clwvalier  of  ikc 
Ugion  d'Honneur.  In  18S1  he  became  bupector  of  Dnaic  ia 
training  colleges.  In  i8Sa  be  retired  from  tbe  organlatship  ^ 
St  Fad's  owing  to  failing  eyesight,  and  ma  Itoighted.  In 
1SS9  he  succeeded  Ousdey  as  professor  of  mudc  in  the  univer- 
sily  of  Oiford,  holding  the  post  till  iBgq.  Bcsde*  Uwm  oAcid 
distinctions  he  received  a  great  number  of  honorary  dcrecs: 
ha  was  vice-president  of  the  Royal  CoUcga  of  Oiganiata,  tot 
president  of  the  Flain^ong  and  Medieval  Mutic  Society,  tfe 
London  Gregorian  A^sociatioii,  and  tbe  Mud^  Aamcxatiiia. 
His  compositions  Include  four  oratotioi:  GUtim  (rg6j),  Tit 
Dautkler  0]  Jaina  (Worcester,  1878),  Si  Mary  MafUa 
(Cloucesier,  1S87),  CntafiiitK  (London,  |6S7>;  fony.ng 
anthems,  some  of  Ihem  vay  elaborate;  many  faymo-iDHi. 
organ  ^xecea,  madrigals,  Ac  His  profenorlal  Icctarea  wen  d 
and  he  made  nuny  conUlbtitiDB*  to  tbe  litcnlnn 


Hei 


faculty  of  organfaaiion,  snd  hb  work  In  ngnd  to  tbe  "■— ''■■™'« 
of  the  musical  profesiJon  was  td  conridcnble  ImpottatUK  ^ 
ownmusic  has  many  of  tbe  defectaof  hll  quiNllM,  for  U*  breadth 
of  artistic  views  led  him  to  admire  and  adopt  muy  Myla  thai 
are  not  always  compatible  with  cadi  other.  Ha  died  whOa  <■ 
a  hoUday  at  Verona  on  the  jist  ti  Manh  i«oi. 

■TAlHEl,  a  market  town  in  tbe  Uibridge  padiamentafy 
divtsion  ol  Middlesex,  England,  on  the  liver  Thama  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cohie,  i«  ra.  W.S.W.  of  Loodoo  <m  the 
London  &  South  Western  and  Great  Weileni  raHways.  Pop.  cf 
urban  district  (1901),  ed88.  Breweries  and  msatard  mib 
einpli^  many  huiit.  A  rifle  range  for  Ihe  Metn^Kditan  VoIdd- 
k1  in  1801.     A  British  village  « 


d  beret 


nroad 


from  London  to  aouth-weslim  Britain,  and  the  cnasfaig  w 
certainly  one  of  the  earliest  bridged,  A  grant  of  oaka  Inm 
Windsor  forest  for  Ihe  repair  of  the  bridge  is  recorded  b  iiii. 
The  eiisting  bridge,  from  the  detignS  of  George  Renole,  was 
opened  in  igjt,  ^er  three  bridges  had  failed  in  ihe  prcvioa 
forty  years.  The  name  of  Staines  appears  m  the  DomeHlsy 
Survey,  and  it  bas  been  supposed  that  (he  town  is  so  called  fne 
a  Slone  which  marks  the  UmitW  Ihe  former  Jurisdictijn  o(  the 
City  of  London  over  the  fower  Thames.  This  Is  tlDl  conndend 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  ui^kt  and  lower  Thames^  In 
the  Immediiie  neighbourhood,  ihough  included  in  tbe  pariit 
of  Egbam,  Surrey,  is  Runnimede  laland,  wlioe  King  Joka 
signed  the  Magna  Carta. 

STAIR,  JAMBS  DALRVIIPI^  lit  ViKODin-  (tei9-iGgj, 
Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  May  iAi<>,  ai 
DruinmUrchle  in  Ayrshire.  He  wu  descended  from  a  fimly 
for  several  generaliont  inclined  to  tbe  prindplca  of  the  Refomia- 
tlon,  and  had  ancestors  both  on  the  lathes  and  the  mother^ 
side  amongst  Ihe  Lollards  of  Kyle.  Mb  father,  James  Oalry^ilt^ 
lafrd  a!  the  small  estate  of  Stair  in  Kyle,  died  when  be  was  u 
infant;  his  mother,  Janet  Kennedy  of  Xnockdaw,  b  described 
as  "  a  weman  of  eicdlent  qihit,"  who  took  care  10  have  Ibm 
wdl  educated.  From  tbe  grammar  idiool  at  MaucUiDe  be 
went,  in  i6j3,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  be  gradoited 
in  arts  on  the  »«h  of  July,  i6j7.  Neit  year  he  went  » 
Edinburgh,  probably  with  Ihe  fntentlon  of  studying  law,  bat 
the  troubles  of  the  limes,  tben  apDroacbing  a  ofris,  led  bin  to 
change  his  cnurse.  and  we  next  find  him  serving  tn  the  cad  of 
Clencatni's  regiment  in  Ihe  War  of  Ihe  Covenant.  What  part 
be-IDoh  ialt  bbot  eerlainly  known,  but  he  waa  in  coamaedsf 
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■  tnop  whrn  nciBcd  In  lAft  le  focnpclc  'or  ■  regency  (i 

lutonhip  or  prorourship  wu  ihtn  caHed)  in  tkc  univcr 
of  ClaigDw.  He  wu  elecicd  in  Much.  Milhcmilki,'k 
eLhks  and  polilia  were  the  chief  Bubiccts  ol  hu  Icctu 

in  bgic  b;^  one  of  his  uudenti  hu  been  pre- 


ivily  a 


U  in 


r%  of  coQege  b 


were  pralied  by  hii  coILeaguei,  who  numbeied  unongil  them 
•omeof  Lbc  leading  Covenanting  divioei.  and  hii  leaL  in  teaching 
vu  gTatelully  acknowledged  by  hit  iludenta.  After  nearly 
Kven  yeart'  Hrvice  Jie  resigned  hli  regency,  and  removed  (o 
Edinbucgli,  where  he  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  on  the  T7lh  ol 
Fchruafy  L&4&  This  step  had  probably  been  rendered  easier 
by  his  marriage,  four  years  before,  10  Margaret  Rosa,  co-hetrcas 
of  Bilneil  in  Wiglown.  Stair's  practice  at  the  bar  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  large;  his  laJents  lay  ralbB*  in  Lbc  direction 
of  karning  and  business  than  of  oratory  or  advocacy.  His 
onhiLence  reposed  in  him  were  shown  by 


his  appoinlDu 

land.  The  ncgotiition  having  been  broken  oR  through  the 
unwilling^iess  of  the  young  king  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
Covenanters,  Stair  was  again  sfnt  in  the  foUowingyeai  to  Breda, 
where  the  failure  of  Montrose's  expedition  forced  Charles  to 
change  bis  attitude  and  to  return  to  Scotland  as  the  covenanted 
king.  Stair  had  preceded  him,  and  met  him  on  his  landing  in 
Aberdeenshire,  probably  carrying  with  him  the  newl  of  the 
erecution  of  Montrose,  which  he  had  witnessed. 

During  the  Commonwealth  Stair  continued  to  practise  at  the 
fear;  bat  like  most  of  his  brethren  he  refused  in  1S34  to  take 
■he  oath  of  ^legiance  to  the  Commonwealth.  Three  yean  later, 
OB  the  death  of  Lord  Balcomie,  Stair  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commisskincn  for  the  admintsl ration  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
OD  the  recommendation  of  Monk.  His  appnntmcnt  to  the 
bench  no  the  ist  of  July  i6;7,  by  Monli,  was  confinned  by 
Cromwell  on  the  i6th.  Stair's  usocUtion  with  the  English 
jndgci  at  tbis  time  must  have  enlarged  his  ftcquiinlance  with 
EnglMt  [aw,  as  his  travels  had  eitended  his  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  and  the  modem  Euivpcan  systems  which  fallowed  it. 
He  thua  acquired  a  singular  advantage  when  he  came  to  write 
OD  b»,  regarding  it  from  a  eosmopDlitui,  et  international, 
rather  than  a  merdy  local  or  nationsl  point  of  view.  Hts 
■etual  dischaige  of  judicial  duly  at  thii  time  was  short,  for  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell  the  couru  in  Scotland  were  shut— 1  new 
conmisaien  issued  In  16A0  not  having  taken  effect,  it  being 

during  this  period  that  Suir  became  i 

ia  said  to  have  been  advised  by  hie 

10  call  a  full  and  free  parliament. 

tion  Stair  went  to  London,  where  he 

by  Charles,  knighted,  and  included  in  tbe   new  nomlnaiioD 

ol  judges  in  the  court  of  scssioa  on   the   i  jth  of   February 

busied  bimsell  with  local  aDd  agricultural  aSain,  and,  like 
most  ol  tbe  Scottish  judge*  of  tbis  and  the  following 
century,  acted  with  sest  uid  credit  tbe  part  of  a  good  country 

In  1661  be  waa  one  ol  the  Judges  who  refused  to  lalie  the 
declaration  that  the  national  covenant  and  the  aolema  league 
and  covenant  were  unlawful  oalhi,  and,  forestalling  the  deposi- 
tion which  had  been  threatened  as  the  penalty  of  continued 
non-comiiliance,  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  king's  hands. 
Ttit  king,  however,  summoned  hifn  to  I.ondon,  and  allowed  him 
lo  take  the  declamlion  under  »a  implied  reservation.  The 
neit  live  years  of  Stair's  life  were  comparatively  uneventful, 
bat  in  1669  a  family  calamity,  the  exact  facts  ol  wluch  will 
probably  never  be  ascertained,  overtook  him.  His  dau^ter 
Janet,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Lord  Rutherfurd.  was  nuuried 
to  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  and  some  trape  incident  occurred  on 
the  wedding  night,  from  the  cflccts  ol  which  she  never  rectnered. 
As  Ihe  ttaditions  vary  on  the  central  lact,  whether  it  was  the 
bride  who  subbed  her  husband,  or  the  husband  nho  stabbed 
the  biide,  no  ciedcace  nm  be  given  to  the  mass  oi  lupentltloo* 


ith  Monk,  who 
e  left  Scotland 


It,  principally  levelled 
at  Lady  Stafr.'  In  1670  Stair  served  *t  one  o(  the  Scottish 
commisdonits  who  went  to  London  (o  treat  ol  the  Union ;  but 
tbe  project,  not  seriously  pressed  by  Charles  and  bit  minleten, 
broke  down  tbrou^  a  claan  on  the  part  of  ibe  Scots  to  what 
was  deemed  an  eieeralve  lepreatnUtion  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment. Id  January  ili7r  Staii  was  ^ipointed  president  of  the 
court  of  session.  In  the  following  year,  and  again  in  167s,  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Wigtownshire,  and  look  part 
in  the  important  legislation  of  those  yean  in  Ihe  department  of 
private  law.  During  the  bad  time  of  Lauderdsle's  government 
Sliir  used  his  influence  in  tbe  privy  council  and  with  Lauder- 
dale to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  orders  passed  against  ecdesl- 
asiical  offenders,  but  for  the  moat  pan  he  abstained  fiom 
al  lending  a  board  whose  policy  he  could  not  approve.  In  1679 
he  went  to  London  lo  defend  Ihe  court  againH  disrges  of 
partiality  and  Injustice  which  had  been  made  tgainsl  It,  and 
>Tas  thanked  by  Ma  brethren  for  his  succeas.  When,  in  the 
foUowing  year,  the  duke  of  Y«k  came  to  Scotland  Stair  dis- 
tinguished himaeli  by  a  bold  speech,  in  which  he  congialulated 
the  duke  on  his  coming  amongst  a  nation  which  was  enlitely 
Ptoteitant.  This  qxech  can  have  been  little  relished,  and  the 
duke  waa  henceforth  his  hnplaoble  enemy.  RIa  tnSuence 
prevented  Stair  from  being  niade  cbancdior  in  16S1,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Rothes. 

The  paillament  of  this  year,  in  which  Stair  Iigdn  sal,  «u 
memorable  for  two  statutes,  one  in  private  and  Ihe  othtr  fo 
puWic  law.  The  former,  railing  10  the  testing  of  deeds,  wu 
drawn  by  Stair,  and  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name.  TIh 
other  was  the  infamoua  Tat  Act,  probably  the  worst  'of  the 
many  measuresdevised  at  this  period  with  the  objet^  of  fettering 
Ihe  conscience  by  oaths.  Stair  also  had  a  minor  share  in  the 
form  which  this  law  finally  took,  but  it  was  confined  lo  the' 
Insertion  of  a  definition  of  "  Ibe  Protestant  religion  ";  by  this' 
he  hoped  to  make  the  test  harmless,  but  his  expectation  was 
disappcdnteiL  Yet,  self-coniradictory  and  absurd  as  il  was,' 
the  Test  Act  was  at  once  rigidly  enforced.  Argyll,  who  de- 
clared he  took  it  only  in  so  far  as  It  was  consslent  with  itsellj 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  wu  tried  and  condemned  for  treason! 
and  narrowly  saved  his  life  by  escaping;  from  Edinbtu-gh  Castle 
the  day  before  that  filed  for  his  execution.  Stair,  dreading  a 
similai  fate,  went  to  London  to  seek  a  personal  Interview  with 
the  king,  who  bad  more  than  once  befriended  him,  perhaps 
remembering  his  services  in  Holland;  but  the  duke  of  YoilE 
intercepted  his  access  to  the  rayaJ  ear,  and  when  be  returned 
to  Scotland  be  found  a  new  commission  of  judges  issued,  from 
which  hts  lume  was  omitted.  He  retired  to  his  wile's  estate 
in  Galloway,  and  occupied  himself  with  preparing  for  the  press 
his  great  wor^,  Thi  tnsliluliaiu  of  Ac  Lmi  1/  Scatiand,  which 
he  published  in  the  autumn  of  i£ji,  with  a  dedication  to  the 

He  waa  not,  however,  aHowed  to  pursue  tils  legal  alndies  In 
peaceful  retirement.  Hia  wife  wu  charged  with  attending 
conventicles,  his  factor  and  tenants  severely  fined,  and  he  was 
himself  not  safe  from  prosecution  at  any  moment.  A  fierce 
dispute  arose  between  Claverhouse  and  Stair's  son,  John, 
master  of  Stair,  relative  to  the  regality  of  Ctenluce;  and,  both 
having  appealed  to  the  privy  council,  Claverhouse,  as  nught 
have  been  eijKctKl,  was  absolved  fiom  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him  and  the  master  was  deprived  of  the  regality.  Stair 
had  still  powerful  friends,  but  his  opponents  were  more  powerful, 
and  he  received  advice  to  quit  tbe  countiy.  He  repaired  to 
Holland  in  October  1^,  and  look  up  lus  residence,  along  with 
his  wife  and  some  of  bis  younger  children,  al  I.eldea.  While 
there  he  published  the  Daiiims  of  Hu  Court  ef  Saiion  tOween 
1666  stii  iSji,  of  which  he  had  kept  a  dally  record,  and  a 
small  treatise  on  natunl  philosophy,  entitled  PkytMttIa  nmi 

In  his  abi«Ke  a  proaccuUon  for  ireuon  waa  raised  against 
'  Sir  Walter  Scott  look  the  phN  d  his  Briii  «/  Lammrrmter  Iraa 
thin  incident,  but  he  diKlaimed  any  Intention  oi  nuluna  Sit  Williaa- 
Ashiooa  ponciit  ol  Lord  Stair.  .,      ,X  iXtOy  K 
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Um  aod  inben  of  (he  iiiln  by  Sir  G.  Mukmile,  Ihe  lord 
•dvDOUc.  He  WW  charged  viHlh  icnsiion  10  Ihe  rebellion  of 
167*9,  the  Rye  Hoiue  ploL,  end  the  eipeditton  oE  AisyU.  With 
the  lint  two  he  had  do  coaneiion;  with  Argyll'i  unlorluiule 
■llcmpl  he  had  no  doubl  lympithiKd,  but  Ihe  only  proof  o( 
his  complicity  wai  slight,  and  was  obtained  by  tonuie.  The 
prociedingj  agaiiul  him  wrie  oevci  brought  to  an  tune,  having 
been  coniinued  by  uineHive  adjaurnmenli  until  16B7,  when 
Ihey  were  dropped.  The  cause  of  ibcir  abandonment  was  Ihe 
•ppdnlment  of  his  son,  the  masL«  ol  Stair,  who  had  made 
his  peace  wilh  James  II,,  as  lord  advocate  in  room  ol  Mac- 
kcnaie»  who  was  dismissed  from  office  lor  reluurtf  to  relai  the 
penal  taws  against  the  RtMnan  Catholics^  The  masier  only  licid 
oBiu  as  lord  advocate  for  a  year,  wben  he  «ai  "  degraded  10 
be  justice  clerk  "—the  king  uul  hil  sdvisei*  finding  him  not  a 
fit  tool  for  Ihcir  purpose.  Stall  tcmaiiicd  in  Holland  till  tbe 
lollowing  year,  when  he  returned  under  happier  auspices  in  the 
auiie  of  William  ol  Orange.  Wiiliara,  who  had  made  his  ac- 
qiuintance  through  the  pensionary  Fagcl,  was  ever  alierwardi 
Ihe  firm  Iriend  ol  Staii  and  his  family.  The  master  was  made 
lord  advDcilei  and,  on  (he  murder  of  Lockhart  of  Camwath  in 
the  following  year,  Slair  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
court  of  session.  An  unscrupulous  opposition,  headed  by 
Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie,  who  coveted  the  ofGce  of  lecrelary 
for  Scotland,  and  Lord  Rcss,  ivho  aimed  at  the  presidency  of 
the  court,  sprang  up  in  (he  Scoiti^  parliameuti  and  an  anony- 
nous  pamphleteer,  perhaps  Montgomtty  himself  01  Ferguson 
the  Plotter,  altadicd  Stair  in  a  pamphlet  coliilcd  Tkc  lait 
FiKoiints  ej  lit  Parliamail  oj  Seelland  Slalcd  aint  VimlUilei. 
He  defended  himself  by  publishing  an  Apotogy,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  impaniaJ  Judges,  was  a  complete  vindication. 
'  ShorUy  after  its  issue  he  was  created  Viscount  Stair  (i6ga}. 
He  had  now  reached  the  summit  ol  bis  prosperity,  ajid  the  few 
years  which  remained  of  his  old  age  were  saddened  by  private 
and  public  cares.  In  lAgi  he  lost  tot  wife,  tbe  faithful  partner 
of  his  good  and  evil  fortune  for  nearly  GJly  years.  The  massacre 
of  the  Macdonaldi  of  Glencoe  [Feb.  13,  i6«i),  which  has 
marked  his  son,  the  mastet  of  Stair,  with  a  stain  which  bis  great 
lervices  to  the  state  cannot  efface— lor  he  wa*  undoubledly  the 
principal  idviur  of  WUIiam  in  that  treacherous  and  cruel  deed, 
as  a  signal  way  of  repressing  rebellion  in  the  Highlands— was 
used  as  an  opportunily  by  his  advenarics  of  renewing  Iheir 
attack  on  the  old  president.    His  onn  sham  in  the  crime  was 

lo  receive  Clencoe's  oath  of  allcgiairce,  though  tendered,  on  the 
technical  ground  that  it  was  emitted  after  (he  day  Sued,  but 
even  tbis  was  not  dearly  proved.  But  some  shaie  ol  tbe  odium 
which  attached  lo  his  son  was  naturally  reflected  OD  him. 
Other  grounds  of  complaint  were  not  difBcull  to  malte  up,  which 
found  willing  jupporten  in  the  opposition  members  of  parlia- 
ment. A  disappointed  suitor  brought  in  a  bill  in  164^  com- 
plaining of  his  partiality.  lie  was  alio  accused  of  domineering 
over  the  other  judges  and  of.favouiing  the  clients  of  his  sons. 
Two  bilta  were  introduced  without  naming  him  but  really  aimed 
St  him— one  to  disqualify  peers  from  being  judges  and  the  D(hFr 
10  confer  on  (he  Crown  a  power  to  appoint  temporary  presidents 
ol  tbe  court.  The  complaint  against  bim  was  remitted  (0  a 
committee,  whkh,  afiei  full  inquiry,  completely  eiculpattd 
hitni  and  the  two  bDli,  whose  Incompetency  be  dcmonstiatcd 
[q  an  able  paper  addressed  to  (he  conunission  and  parliamen(, 
were  allowed  to  drop.  He  was  also  one  of  a  parliamentary 
commissian  which  prepared  a  report  on  the  regulation  of  the 
^dicatutes,  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  a  statute  in  169J 
supplementary  to  that  of  1671,  and  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  judidal  procedure  in  the  Scottish  courts  for  many  years. 
On  Ihe  19th  of  November  1635  Stair,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  in  failing  health,  tlied  in  Ediuburgh,  and  waa  buried  in  tbe 
chureh  ol  St  Cilea, 
llllg  Antdiatin  tfAe  DmW  Ptrfuliniu,  lUialnlinf  Ike  Clary  of 


P't^un  et'ltimtKr.  ' 
^yinea,  WiDiara  Bati 


id  John  How^  who  bad  hi 


>    Noa< 


ollind  along  with  Stair,  and  h  undaotiiedly 

had  hcinaTkeich  of  ihe  "'  —  -■—'■ ■— 

eoldflicaf  work,  f< 


liupuiry  CoDCnniiiE  NatunlThcDlsfT' 


(houthlsand  the  genuine  laely  of  hit  character. 

Stair's  great  leul  work,  Tlu  ImililHlim  H  At  Lot  of  & 
didand  Inm  III  OiiiiiuJi.  «d  leOiiUi  vilk  Ot  Chil.  Camn 
Frtdil  Laya  and  mA  On  CtUtmi  if  NtigUmrinl  Ni  ' ' 
evidc^ice  of  (he  advantage  he  had  enioyed  from  Ua 
training,  his  foreMO  iravela  and  hla  latereoutBe  wltl 
iuiisii  at  well  aa  Eiwliili  lawyers.    Uafotiuiiaiely  for  i 

fdmcand  use.  much  of  The  [aw  duddatod  inh  has  now , ^ 

Quarcd  Ehrough  ibe  dfcay  of  (he  feudal  nan  of  Sconlih  law  and  the 

large  introduciion  ol  Engliih  law,  enecially  In  the  de~— ■-  -^ 

commcici;]]  law  and  equity. 

The  Pkyiiolntia  waa  lavDunbly  uhichI  by  Boyle, 
esiing  «  showTng  the  activity  3  mind  of  fte  eilled 


Royal  Society  of  Londi 
Dolrympte,"  observe*  Si 

political  and  pi 
His  five  sons  t 


I  had  cramped  tbe  «lDcati« 
It  the  light  which  Nemea 
inication  of  his  Ftincipia  to 

e  in  his  descendants.     "  The  Ittealy  ef 


(i648-!707),  who  waa  created  is 
in    IJ03,   an  able  lawyer  and  polilit' 
prinapally  remembeml  for  his  part  in  I 
is  dealt   with  above.    Sir  Jan 


eail  of  Suit 

in  tne  maasacre  of  Clcncoe. 
Daliymple  of  Borthwicfc. 
creaiea  a  oaronei  m  1090,  was  one  ol  the  principal  dcrka  of 
session,  and  a  very  thorough  and  accurate  historical  anti- 
quary. Sir  How  Daltymple  of  Morth  Berwick  (ies»-i?jj| 
succeeded  his  father  as  pieadcol,  and  was  reckoned  one  vl 
the  beat  lawyers  and  speakers  a{  his  time;  be,  100,  waa  created 
a  baronet  in  eAqA.  Thomas  Dalrymple  became  f^yaidan  to 
Queen  Anne.  Sir  David  Daliymple  of  Hailes  (d.  I7>0,  wbo  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1700,  was  lord  advocate  under  Anne  and 
George  I. ;  and  his  grandson  wai  (he  famous  judge  and  historiaa. 
Lord  Hailes  (q.i). 

Stair's  grandson,  John,  and  earl  (l67]-i;47),  who  me  to  be 
a  fteld-marshal,  gained  equal  credit  in  war  and  diplortmcy.  He 
was  ambassador  in  Paris  (17  ij-i  710) ,  and,  bealdes  aeeing  service 
under  Marlborough,  was  cumiaander-in-cblef  of  Uie  British 
fores  on  the  Continent  in  1743,  showing  great  gallanuy  a(  (he 
battle  of  Dctiingeo.  He  had  no  son,  and  in  1707  bad  telecied 
his  nephew  John  (i7»>-i;3i))  aa  heir  to  (he  lille;  but  through 
a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  174S  he  only  became 
5ih  earl,  alter  his  cousin  James  and  James's  son  had  suc- 
ceeded aa  3rd  and  4th  earls.  John's  aon,  the  6(b  earl,  died 
without  issue,  and  a  cousin  again  succeeded  as  7th  eati,  his  two 
sons  becoming  £th  and  gth  earls.  The  8(h  earl  (1771-1S5JI 
was  a  nenetal  in  (he  army,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal  o( 
The  {tth  earl's  aon  and  grandaoa  succeeded  as  loch 


^  For^  a  lull 

...  ,.  C°M;._  _. 
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by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul. 
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at  of  the 


1  (Fr.  . 


'  of  Suir,  see  J.  Umray  Orahaat. 

and  ^Koiid  EsfIi  of  -Slnir  (i£7Sl. 
.  Jama  DiltympU.  Pirsl  ViicaaiH 
iiglas.'  Paratt  eJ  StiUaiid,  new  ed- 


.,d«r)  givei 


.  olsl 


'cU-hole,  either  square, 
eclangulir,  circular  or  elliptical.  A  series  of  continuous  steps 
1  calkd  a  "  Eight."  Tbe  ordinary  staircase  of  two  flights  with 
inding  between  is  ItnowD  as  a  "pair";  "two  pair  bach' 
hereloie  would  be  the  room  at  the  back  on  the  second  floor; 
n  hoiues  where  the  space  occupied  by  (he  staircase  is  vci} 
imiied  (here  is  no  landing,  bu(  the  siaits  wind  rouiid  (be  comer 
osl  or  newel,  and  are  known  as  "  winders." 
The  steps  of  a  stair  conslslol  "iread"nnd  "riser,"  the 
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iMptCllva  diiMiaioni  ol  wiicli  vtry  »ceording  lo  Ihe  impor- 
tuicE  d[  the  sEalrcase  and  Ihc'ipace  which  hu  btcn  given  lo  il, 
En  cuunil  Qighti  or  ilun,  luch  m  those  ii  Fcnepolii,  the 
tread  11 »  wide  ind  the  luer  ■>  >nuli  in  height  u  to  lUow  o[  ■ 
boi3c  uccnding,  and  generally  in'gmrden  terracei  there  a  the 
unu  flight  tise.  For  the  slain  o!  i  palace  or  municipal  build- 
'  L  tiea4  and  5  in^  liVQ  irauld  Lie  required,  but  u  ■ 


mlei 


1  and  6  in 


[d  the  n> 


inth 
the  n 

palace 
l»diag 

alCno 
icead. 

uu>  in  Crete, 

idinaTyhouia 
and  6i  tn.  W  ; 
and  in  yacht! 

helreadj 
'iil^foM 

•», 

<  18  in.  and 
«r'"^"'he 

much 
The 

leiiet  0 

havir 

"ravideTlo" 

in.  riK 

and 

J  in.  lit 
one  door 

^10 

with  », 


Unendoied  Highta  of  ilepi  placed  in 
known  by  the  French  lertn  perron  (f.s.),  uiualiy  applied 
to  a  itmcturc  like  the  honcshoe  tiaircase  of  the  palace  at 
FonjaineUeau,  the  atajr*  nl  which  are  earned  on  a  lupport 
independent  of  Ihe  main  wall  of  the  palace.  From  Ihii  point 
of  view  the  great  return  flight  oF  llcps  at  Penepolis  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  slaircaie,  because  on  one  Nde  the  ilepa.aie  all 
embedded  in  the  main  uall  of  the  platform. 

Belonging  10  Ihe  lanH  type  an  the  great  flighti  of  Wepi 
which  led  10  the  lueccuive  ilaga  ol  the  2iggurais  or  Assyrian 
^lage  towers;  those  in  front  of  Ihe  Propylaea,  leading  to  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens;  the  stairs  leading  10  the  Propylaea  (150  ft. 
in'  width)  at  Baalbek;  othetl  in  Palmyra;  and  generally  all  Ihe 
Roman  temples.  In  medieval  limes  should  be  included  Ihe 
great  Sights  of  steps  vbirh  stood  in  fmnt  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  some  of  which,  at  those  d  Le  Puy  in  France,  Sle  Cudule 
at  Brunels,  the  cathedral  at  Erfurt  in  Germany.  S.  Minialo  at 
Florence  in  Italy,  and  oihm,  iiitl  ctisi,  not  having  yet  been 
burieil  by  the  giadual  raiting  of  thcgcound-lcvtl  in  great  towns; 
alio  the  immtose  flighti  ol  steps  In  Rome,  leading  up  to  the 
Tiiniia  del  Uonie  and  ibe  Ca|»tal,  and  those  found  in  all  lowni 
buili  on  hills,  tihcn  an  arthlteclural  composllion  hu  guided 

In  Egyptian  arcbilecluit  inclined  planes  took  the  place  of 
Uaiis,  u  in  the  sloping  conidon  of  the  Cnat  Pyramid,  the 
descenl  leading  lo  the  temple  of  the  Sphiiu,  and  the  approaches 
10  the  iwo  temples  of  Deit  el-Qahri,  one  of  Ihcm  the  oldest 

some  of  the  Creek  Icmiries,  wbcrc  the  steps  of  the  stylobaie 
\xtrt  ol  great  height;  similar  contrivances  were  adopted  by  the 
.Mahommcdans  in  Egypt  to  ascend  the  minaret  of  Ibn  TOIOn 
and  el  Hakim;  in  the  greal  circular  tower  at  Amboiic.  and  in 
the  fallen  campanile  of  St  tiark's,  Venice.  (R.  P.  S.| 

ITAIRCASB,  the  term  usually  applied  (Fr.  ctgt  d'tatliir, 
Ccr.  T'rpptnbaus)  to  the  stairs  leading  to  Ihe  upper  Boon 
in  a  building,  including  the  enchisiire  walls.     In  the  ordinary 

or  service  staircase;  in  ihoae  of  more  importance,  especially 
where  the  principal  reception  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  a 
grand  staircase  tuding  lo  the  lollcr,  uid  other  subsidiary  stain 

AnkilttiH/e.—krrions  Ihe  earliest  eiamples  are  those  found 
in  Egypt,  gcneiaHy  buili  in  the  thickness  ol  the  walls,  as  in  the 
pylons  and  temples;  a  remarkable  example  was  lound  by  Dr 
Arthur  Evans  in  Cnos^us.  in  Crtle.  coniisiing  ol  »  staircase  in 
sione.  6  It.  wide,  with  return  flights  ol  slain,  luing  through 
IWO  floors;  Ihe  staircase  in  the  temple  of  Z«is  at  Olympia 
leading  10  the  gallery,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  wood,  bul 

with  return  flights.    In  Ihe  Tabularium  at  Rome  there  is  a  long 
steps  leading  up  from  Ihe  Fi 


iclt.  bul  other 


e  there 


,tice  have  been  found  in 
1  stnircasea  the  principal  eiamplei  are 
und  a  circular  newel,  lo  provide  means 
IS  stages  ol  the  church  lou-eis.  One  of 
'rovenct,  i»  covered  with  a  tCBiiciiculu 


the  campanile  of  Pisa,  are  bi 


Sd'ng  vault,  which  li  Imown  as  lilf  St  GUles;  some  of  these 
1  diameter,  otheia,  like  those  in 
iH  in  the  Ihlckaess  of  a  ciiculai 
In  the  15th  centuiy  some  of  the 
stone  staircases  leading  to  Iheraod  loft,  with  open  tracery  Tointd 
the  edge,  are  of  great  elaboration  and  beauty,  as  at  St  Madou. 
Rouen.  In  ihs  i6th  century  in  Fiance,  in  the  chlieaui  of  the 
Loiic,  are  many  eian[da,  among  which  Ihe  circular  itaircaaes 
at  Bloii,  two  of  them  in  square  lowers,  the  third  octagonal  in 
plan  and  on  one  side  open  at  intervals  to  Ihe  couil,  has  a 
great  circular  newel  enriched  with  arabesque  carving,  and  a 
rising  elliptical  baird  vault  with  ribs  and  boasea.  In  the 
chateau  of  Chamhord  the  great  staircase  In  the  middle,  wtikh 
is  buili  round  a  circular  well-hole,  h^  two  separate  flighli,  one 
over  the  other,  so  thai,  tiuiing  from  opposite  sides  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  persou  could  ascend  nithouE  seeing  ooo 
another.  At  Any  le  Rideau,  L(*re.  and  in  the  chlI(*B  oi 
St  Cernialn^n-Laye,  the  staircases  In  rtturn  flights  are  built 
between  walls,  and  Ihe  time  is  found  in  the  ducal  palace  at 
Venice  and  most  of  the  palaces  of  Rome.  At  Venice,  in  Ibo 
Palazzo  Minelli,  the  staircase  is  in  a  circtUar  lower  with  open 
arcades  and  balustrades.  The  most  famous  ilaircate  In  Spain 
is  that  in  the  north  transept  of  Buigos  Cathedral,  remarkatle 
for  the  magnificent  iron-work  of  its  baliBlrade;  and  in  England 
the  siilrcate  leading  10  Ihe  hall  ol  Christ  Church,  Oaford,  with 
a  magniErcnt  fan  vault,  it  a  fine  eiample.  In  the  16th  and 
i7ih  centuries  in  England  Ihe  grand  ttaircases  of  the  ipeit 
mantioni  were  utually  in  wood,  the  &nest  examples  being  those 
at  Kalfield,  Knole,  Audley  End,  lie.  They  would  teem  alw 
10  have  been  regarded  as  part  of  the  great  entrance  halls,  but 
in  France  and  Italy  they  assumed  greater  Importance,  being 
always  in  slone  or  marble,  with  colonnades  or  arcades  round  the 

The  BisI  is  Ihe  stiaighl  staircase  with  two  or  more  landings,  of 
which  cumplea  existed  in  Paris  in  the  Tuihrries  and  the  old 
HAtd  de  Ville.  baviog  been  reptoduced  in  the  new  Hhcl  de 


Ville,  a 


aircase  with  n 
first  Bight,  some 

satisfactory  owing  id  tne  want  01  coacentiatuin  ami  to  tne 
difficulty  of  deciding  whether  to  turn  to  Ihe  right  or  left  at  the 
lop  of  the  Bnt  flight;  eiamplea  are  In  the  HerreBchiernMC 
Palace,  Bavaria,  the  Palaiio  Reale  at  Naples,  the  Uadania 
rolace  at  Turin,  ajjd  the  government  offices  in  London.  In 
the  new  opera  house  in  Paris.  J.  L.  Gamier  (q.v.)  solved  iht 
problem  belter  by  placing  hit  staircase  in  a  square  hall,  which, 
firsi  floor  luirounded  wilh  open  bakenics,  lotmi 
»I  staircase  halls  known.  The  third  altenutive 
sialrrate  in  three  Rights,  built  round  a  square 
well-hole,  ol  which  the  staircase  in  Hollord  Home  is  the  best 
eiamplc.  The  vestibule  staircases  in  Genoa  which  lead  to  ■ 
raised  giound-staiey,  such  as  those  In  the  Palaaao  Duiazio,  or  in 
Ihe  univenily,  an  citnmely  line  in  < 


larble. 


1  the  VI 


!0  the  ni 


t  is  possible  that  Ihe  title  of  the  "  marble  palaces  ol  Genoa  ", 
rcfen  totboie  marbleslalrcase  halls,  becaate  the  eiteinal  walls 
if  the  palaces  an  eilha-  in  ordinary  stone  or  In  brick  covered 
«ilh  stucco.  (R.P.S.) 

Cgni'mcliM. — The  primaiy  object  of  stairs,  tn  house-bnildinf, 
s  10  afford  a  safe  and  easy  communication  between  floors  at 
lifferenl  levels.  To  make  the  eommunicalion  easy  the  "  rise  " 
ind  width  (or  "  tread  "}  of  the  steps  ibould  be  ttgtJar  and 
luiiaMy  proportioned  to  each  other  with  convenient  landings; 
.heie  should  be  no  winding  sicps,  and  the  tail  which  la  £jud  to 
render  the  use  of  the  staircase  tafa  should  be  strati^  fiied 
[op  at  a  convenieni  height  lor  the  hand, 
im  pemm  Ihtl  attempted  10  fa  the  rcbtica  Utmuii  lb* 
fid  width  of  a  iicp  upon  cniRn  principles  wahwc  bditii. 
in  hit  CMiri  i-tnhOnlmn.  Hit  formula  it  applicable  to 
lie  buildings  but  not  10  ordiaaiy  dwellinn.  AiEpiiel.oho 
■led  the  tubfect  at  kn«h  Tin  HanJmSi  tnt  SltinautV 
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HTidlb  o(  tnad 


9t 


Htisbl  ofriM 

T 


le  width  of  ihc 


Th»  dimcmlofu  giw  ai^lca  of 

Th«  Hojection  of  tlic  noaingt  u 

trad*  and  muK  be  added  to  dele 

It  will  be  Ken  ujho  exaniuiatioD  uui  tnue  pEoponiDni  may  DC 

sipmKd  in  tbc  ioltowinE  piqiple  tDTmiilM:    23*  twice  the  five  La 

lacha  +  tbe  tnad  in  incGo.  An  Ameiicui  nde  i>  ts  milu  the  turn 

of  IheriKud  Imdequalto  I7c>ri7t  ID.  , 

fNriit.  wkidi  type  abould  only  be  used  lo  n  low  itorey.  In  tawiu. 
■riieR  fpace  cannot  be  lUowei)  for  connnient  fomu,  they  an  often 
made  anfula^  dimlar  «  ilUiMical,  with  windiiu  neJN.  or  an 
oonitniacd  01  connHle  lonn  partly  atnisbl  ana  partLy  eircutaf. 
In  laige  buildiiHi.  wnen  convenience  and  beauty  are  tbc  chier  obieeift 
of  a(teiuian»  wtndinc  Kepa  an  leldoni  introduced  when  it  11  posriblc 
to  avcdd  then.  Weli-deiifncd  uain  abould  be  planned  u  limply 
ai  poHibLe  to  affofd  ea^  and  eoi|Tenient  aceen  to  the  higher  leveL. 

conveniedt  for  both  tlie  [ower  and  upper  apartments.  U  muit  be 
wetl  vcntilaled  and  llililed— the  absence  tS  sufRdent  lieh>  may 
profe  the  cauie  of  aenoui  aceidcnta.  At  no  pert  ihotild  the  head 
iMm  (thai  ii,  the  ha^ht  between  the  level  oi  a  treed  and  that 
pDrtiod  of  tlie  atructure  ImmediateLy  aboi  ' 

Straight  "■-'-  -■--'-■  ■- -■  -'  — 


night  flithli  ahoul 


iraighl 


impoied  of  not  let*  than  (our  and  not 

li  i«  dnlred  to  continue  mon  tlian  this 

landing  cqoal  in  length  at  lean 


of  the  aiaira  diouLd  be  provided  bcfi ^  _..  .... 

n  Higlil.  WInden  ihould  be  avoided  if  ponible,  but  abould  they 
( 1  _„j,jjj^  j(  j,  adriiable -' ■■■-  ' '  - 

than  at  the  lop.  (he 

it  an  acddcDl  the  uofi 


Tbc  nattl  or  dtt-Uffii  Mali  ii  ao  (emed  from  !n  luppoied 
menblanct  lo  a  dog'i  hind  kf.  In  thia  {orm  the  naircase  a  divided 
in  width  into  two  equal  parta  and  the  outer  atring  of  the  upwr 
mum  of  tlie  stain  riiea  in  a  vertical  plane  immedialely  above  that 
of  the  lower  Hight.  There  ia  tlienforc  no  well-hole  in  this  form  of 
connniclion  (lee  Eg.  4,  plan  and  lectlao). 

OMn  nmt  auin.  at  m  the  previoui  ejample,  haw  ncweb  placed 
at  (be  anglea,  but  are  ao  amnged  ai  10  encloae  a  well.  This  is  more 
COAvenicnt  for  the  diitribulion  of  lighi  Ihan  the  dog-le^^  stairsn 
cafiedatly  when  the  lighting  li  cHeeted  by  meuH  of  a  buitcm  sky- 
light placed  at  the  top  of  l£e  itainaK. 


•i,n>ei^ana 


:weeBtbe  fligbu 


'  curved  [orms  and  r 


Imil,  and  may  be  naxan 

it  beipaaaily  adapted  lie 

It  aaliifactaty  when  lo  treated-     Sock 


'  HtU  ilraf,    li 
eciaily  if  tbe  wi 


icily  a' 


le  i.  .^,  V 


.     .  ,  ._  jfully  fi__ 
to  tbc  ditBctiliv  of  in 


,,    n.andtunui^erclimccaofwL 

e  [or  bulMing  inatone,  and  in  Ihiaaae  aiippon 
:  tbe  end  oTthe  itooe  step  well  into  the  wsl 
•■H,  upon  the  ow  below.  Tbc  balusten  — < 
s  of  Mone.  are  much  more  firmly  Gacd  bj 


>uallya( 


ircular  or  polygonal  en  plan  and 


SS.SZ 


^ch  succeeding  step  sh 
iw  and  should  Up  lor  a 


should  be  dawelled 


Tbe  ncwd  stair  was  al  its  best  in  Eliiabethan  and  later  Renaii- 
lance  times.  Tbe  older  form  of  staircase  with  circular  newel  and 
narrow  winding  steps  was  found  ill  adapted  10  tbe  altered  eonditioos 
when  convenience  and  elegance  were  becoming  mon  aou^t  aller. 
Tbe  designees  of  this  period  found  in  the  open  newel  stair  a  connnie- 
tion  capable  of  being  deviloped  into  a  dignlied  and  bnuitifad 
fcatuR  of  donxstic  architecture,  and  they  cerxaioly  frnwight  out 
its  postibilitieB  in  a  nmarkabk  manner.  Thii  Is  evidenCKTby  the 
many  fine  emmples,  banded  down  to  us  by  the  archiieas  o)  tbc 
Tudor  period,  10  be  found  m  the  great  maniKuii  which  date  back  ta 
tbe.time  of  the  early  Renaisaance-  Saepa  were  aryanged  in  liroad 
dKirl  Aighta  with  wide  (reads  and  eaay  riie.  Landings  wen  fre^ 
used,  and  in  many  casn  were  laige  enough  (o  be  used  aa  galkriei 


cy  detaU.    The  e 


;  and  forincd  a 


.reiol 


loST^s  «ni 


rverely  claaiic  nature.  One  oI  the  hixt  eiamplu  it  tha(  d  (be 
hlteeu  de  Bk^^  and  of  modem  treatment  that  ol  the  Grand  Oiwia 
[ouse.  Parts.  In  (be  period  of  (he  Georgian  en  the  geometrical 
laircase  was  much  favoured  and  very  generally  used  m  domenic 
uildinn.  Although  nun  difiicult  to  build  it  muat  be  admitted 
lat  thia  type  of  stair  la  not  so  satisfactory  ta  a  number  of  wi 


hlarblea,iileiaDd 


a.  it  desind  Ihan  is  obtain — 

byihe  use  of  plain  concrete 

caaed  ia  other  material  to  secure  a  richer  effect 

loiak  11*  tbe  principal  uueriak  uaed  tut  thia 
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abnia  ■  nfubr  (iMtt  Op  tmm  tb*  hattem  t»  th*  top  N«*.  Eicft 
Bep  may  bB  dividnl  uho  icvcnil  diRant  puti  wck  u  tba  friiA 
tbe  ruir  ind  Ihc  Hiiif .  Thg  tumd  [>  Uw  IwiMiiital  upper  nufu 
<rf  the  Acp  which  ■ippofti  tbe  loot  when  ■irT[iMl>ef  or  dHCendinf 
IliBiuiim.  ThiriKTu  the  BpciilNBemtei  of  SIMP  which  Hwxfm 
(h*  uoid.  It  BU(  io  Oh  vertkml  ipK*  bUMn  the  nodiif  of  am 
OMd  onl  tbo  fcKk  •<]■■  el  tbe  ooe  bdow.  Tbe  cdoe  tt  the  mad 
UHudly  pi^U  enaeEttle  dioun  bmal  the  Ikc  •<  the  i^w 
cboe  of  coocnte  vmiUy  iuvc  each  <ttp  foratd  «qiArtic3y  in  a 

find  ID  poiitiDfl  bjr  befni  pimied  Into  tbe  veil  at  aoe  or  both  eacfa 
with  each  itcp  nituii  upon  tbe  back  edge  of  the  ooe  briow.  SuIia 
ol  coetiy  marble  aie  Irequently  built  u-  '-  -  -^ — ^  — -^-^fc.— 
euniLar  to  that  adopted  lor  — ' — ' ' — 

Jtua.  the  vcrticd  dinai 
tbattif  the  next. 

Ca^the  hor 

la  Aoierfca  thla  1>  termed  the  m: 

Uracil,  ((rDiia  pen*  oceuniin  at  Intcrvala  in  ■  oewd  •"'--— 
Thnr  an  placed  at  the  endi  oTBiihta  when  Janclisa  la  aiade  u 


"***        at  peAape  the  1 ^ ^ 

1(  IB  natewsnhy  that  tbe.eoaaioB  practice  In  Eniland  with  i»td 
TO  wood  etatn  h  >o  f Riae  and  f ofv  the  fiiddied  woA  In  the  vorfcabop 
and  fia  h  bodHp  la  tha  poaltian  k  baa  to  eccap)>.  la  Anerfea. 
eapeeUly  In  the  eaaten  Matta,  d»  laUed  Hairtu  la  boOt  up 
pirEc  by  piece  upon  a  naiih  fnnieiaorii  which  baa  hacii  uaed  by  the 
vorhnien  dnrlnf  tbe  cncnae  sit  Ihe  caicaie  of  the  bulkUng.  In 
many  Iflauncca  the  atrMha  1  iiiiilat  ef  eadngi  and  paneNiaga  oalM 
upoA  the  fuwh  ikeleton  work 


«■  nrrL     It  ia  camma 


fit  to  a  ataiicaie  handraD^  !___ ., .  _, , 

fiDU  Ihe  atffi*  theiqieJvc&  The  nndnl  or  triugular-ihapnl 
apace  between  a  Hiiht  ol  itain  and  the  floor  ia  [nquoitly  rkIdhI 
with  wood'panclledrramjnc  and  fitted  with  a  door  to  that  it  nay 
be  made  U3e  ol  for  cuptxard  accommodation. 
There  are  0  number  of  technica]  term*  conncctol  with  itaiRavi 
"  *"  — -- ' Be  explanation  to  enable  the  diawiaga  to  be  caaily 


tbe  atain. 

WM-teU,  the  epn  tjUKt  enddaed  by  tbr  (tain 

Ri(U.  a  continiioiia  «»  of  iitpa  betwHi  two  Uading*. 

Latdini.  a  jdatfonn  forming  a  l^rtd  of  balling-place  brtween 
two  flighta  of  atai™.  AnarUr-lfaa  lamtini  forma  a  ipare,  Dauafly 
a  rectangk^  equaj  In  width  aod  length  to  Ihe  bRacfih  of  the  two 
Bkhta  which  it  aeparatea.  A  kt^J-iPta  UaMmt  eauacb  the  total 
^th  of  the  RainsK. 

nitT. — Flien  aic  Rept  that  have  Ihe  soitBgi  of  Ihe  tcada  paraUd 

Windo, — Thii  ia  an  anguki^diaptd  atep.  A-wfnifcr  fitlnl  Into 
a  waP  angle  ia  often  tanud  a  M>  aludf,  from  the  fact  that  It 
r^nblea  a  hite^  Jn  planning  ftan  Ihe  wkdih  of  thr  winder  tnad 
U  a  dialinu  of  I S  01  M  in.  froin  the  hindnil  ibould  equal  the 
width  of  a  flier. 

Carlail  .Sup.— Thla  may  be  either  a  flier  or  a  winder.  One  or  both 
eiida  cf  the  Kep  aie  pmjcctcd  to  form  a  bate  Tdt  the  newel  and  are 

hig  tbe  handrail.    Il  I>  umally  the  aiep  qr  itepa  al  lliE  haae  of  a 

BnU-nma  lUf.  one  having  a  bTiuil  mndgd  md  It  *«y  be 
■baped  to  a  niuler  or  half  cinln 

Dvuimg  5eeiv'.— Tbe  Inttoduction  of  windan  In  geometrical 
alalrcaaea  bringi  about  awkwvrd  complicatloni  in  tbe  curve  of  tfvc 
-  -.  ._.  .._r__.  .._.!_  -'-^holOiewioiBngeteplat  thehmd- 
of  tbe  IKen.  wUleat  tbe  aaiMtime 
-  in  iDuMuly  knee  In  tbt  baadfail 
I  tbe  wEnle  of  the  atepa  are  made 
cd  ae  irinden  la  on&ts  (Evlde 
be  going  equally  between  them  and  thua  obtain  a  regular  ilope 
(er  the  Hrinn  and  handrail.  Often  ttie  lint  and  Ian  three  or  four 
■tepaof  BlIigDtaremadeerdinarTflicrL  la  a  polyfonal  or  eUipIka] 
■aucaae  tbe.  wbple  el  tbe  fllgbl  la  canilnictcd  In  Qiii  way  lb  a>  to. 


bandiail  and  atrfngi.  loi 


the ilatS  wceaiarily eqiiiL ca ,  . 

aad  in  the  itriiwa.  To  obviate  thii  tbe  wEnle  «f 
to  dance,  that  U.  th^  are  all  ihaped  ae  irinden 
Ibe  Bjng  equally  between  them  and  thua  obti 


Iring  and  handrad  he 


and  bottom  of  tbe  at 


ly  of  bard  avod  «hjch  nmi  up 


luiq  poft  when  the  itain  begin 

jied  in  the  framing  ate  Icrpied  oa 
/rondnil.— TUa  ia  a  niTcomD 

II  tbe  aame  alope  ai  Ihe  Mafaa  at , . 

about  1  ft.  Sin.. [that.il 3 ft.  miBuabalTa  ri*) u Ibe upper  aurfi 
of  tbe  laD.  On  the  leva,  wch  aa  on  landiiiga,  it  ia  usually  hi 
5  ft.  above  the  irface.   Theae  are  the  beighu  at  which  a  handi 

Handnlla  aia  made  la  other  mateilali  «cb  aa  Con  and  bnw 
A  haodrafl  ii  genenlly  upheld  bv  boiiuttri,  which  are  vertical  b 

or  posa  sntDiriB  the  VKe  betr —  ■■"  ■■ — ''-"  — '  -<■ '-- 

the  IreadL   Tbey  are  made  la  t 

in  the  place  of  faaluatan  Ihe  qiBC , , , 

in  with  Krvllwork  of  wiought  or  out  Iron  or  biDoie,  01  wirh  jvsria 
of  wood  perfontedi  pethapi.  and  rkhly  carved. 

Cgre-niif.— An  Iron  band  li  (rtquently  uiid  In  geometrkal  atain 
Id  give  exira  nteiuth  aad  Hiflnea  to  tfie  handrail.  It  i>  generally 
about  i  In.  (hick,  bang  viewed  into  a  groove  fonned  in  the  under- 
aide  of  the  handrail.  It  li  eqniaUy  neceiHcy  for  the  curved 
portiona  el  the  handrail,  when  the  gtaia  of  the  wood  ii  often  cut 


mben  that  cany  the  tnadi  and  tiKn 
il  iato  Ibem  et  die  ttted  lalo  noubea 
cuianBenniigaiDnceivcuienL  In  the  former  CBV  tbe  supporting 
meabic  la  temed  a  ^f«i  iMift  bal  II  Botched  out  lor  tbe  nepe  it 
il  known  aa  a  (M  iMu  ^  details,  fie.  a).  A  tM  aad  aiiilwj  ilriag 
la  ilBiilBr  to  tUa  laik  but  haa  the  nrtfcal  cut  ef  each  aelch  (pUycd 
abd  the  riaer  ii  mitnd  to  It  so  as  aot  to  show  the  joint  Soiags  an 
eltbet  isbU  jWb|i  or  eulsr  jMnji:  the  farmer  an  fivd  aninsl  ibe 
waU,  tbe  latter  tua  up  Iron  aewd  to  nawd  or  la  geatBetrtcal  stain 
lamB  awl  curve  accordiag  to  tbt  Boshw  Uaa.  Xaagib  ilrnii  or 
m{t  «arriu«  are  placctTbetwceB  the  faatr  and  outer  stiiigt  10 
afford  additionat  auppoct  to  the  trcadaand  rlaen^  and  rent  trwldi 
abeui  I  ia.  thick  an  fitted  into  the  atepa  and  ^liked  to  tbe 


.—Thla  is 


lit  Ion 


,  which  iai 


..  Wheniised.ie 


Wrali. — This  Is  1  curve  formed  both  boriaontaDy  and  venkally 
iif  tbo  handrail  or  mlnf.  It  ri  often  ivrcfssary  In  geosnetr^cal  stairs 
where  a  change  of  directlod  takes  place. 

Alibomh  more  in  the  nalun  of  a  mecbanic^  lift  or  elevator  than 
a  bUlt,  movini  atairwayi  may  perhapa  hod  a  c^tce  In  thia  article 
owing  to  their  leKmblance  artd  to  the  fact  that  tbeir  ^  ^ 
object  ii  to  convey  the  rasirnger  quickly  and  eaaDy  ~'^ 
to  a  hifbir  levtl  without  the  oeceiiity  o(  a  trdious  ^>~™' 
climb  up  nan  tr  of  a  wait  anch  u  is  often  entailed  with  a 
vertical  lift.  The  contriviDct  coniiHl  of  an  endieas  inclined 
platfarm  formed  of  linli  boiled  logelber.  which  allow  il  to-trtvel 
round  wheels  fixed  al  tbe  top  and  bouam  of  tbe  stairway  and  hklden 
witUa  lit  Iruntng.  This  la  hept  In  eontiaual  motkn  by  mechanical 
iwana.  Daiallv  fa*  an  ffrvtrie  matar.  whk:b  causes  h  to  tnvil  at 
The  baadiall  also  mmn  at 
„—y  atepa  oa  IB  ihe  lower  ponioit 
.  ..^._  Ihe  handralL  and  Is  carried  swStly 
Aoer,  where  he  is  depBdted  without  any 
lORss  ef  eteppiBg  «•  aad  teitini  oS  ibt 
ipk  and  without  any  dtmeat  e(  dinflrr 


STALACTITES 

d  if  pwlik  chued  ius  tbg  >rf,M  ivciU  *i 
or  didocnt  parti  of  the  Ukmliv  or 


iLiLJi^iniL 


the  viijili  dtSc  i 
elMtluBViii." 
uouilB^— Tbfl  nioctpal  irana  of  nfgtiiflr  ot 
jbjnt  >n  I.  RiddcU.  Carttnltt,  Jaiii.  So- 
■  tmi  HutdhOfr;  W.  M.  W«d.  Suir  BiM-H 
'  '  ">>>i:  J-  H-  Moncktoa.  5«ir  SiilAiit  >• 
_  .  Jnui  I.  Ncwlwid,  CvfnKr  ud  Jmh'i 

1;    C.  L.  &ilchar,  Jtfnlsii  CvAour,  Jnr 

lai  CalmulmalitT;  W.  Mont.  JfuMfroitixt  u<  ^w 
Bii^HV:  W.  R.  Puichue.  Pmbcal  Maitvr.  f  f- 
Kiddn.  BuiUini  CmulnuUim  tmi  SmptrirlKiJaa, 
pt-ii.  y.BT.) 

STALACTITES  (Gf.  imiXiurii,  fnnn  mUnw, 
to  drip),  pendent  maun  formed  where  «»ler  cot 
tuning  nuDeral  BoJuLiom  dropi  very  tlowly-frca 
ma  elevatkm.  They  ur  Ken,  lor  exuuplr,  braoA 
bridga,  arches  and  old  buildings  u  wttet  pH- 
coliting  Ihrough  the  ioinlB  of  Ibe  masonry  has'  dEsiolvcd  nrj 

belwecD  the  ilooe*.  Oneiposure  to  the  air' pact  of  the  wtia 
evaponlcs  and  the  solulion  o[  cubonate  ot  lime  becwM 
lupersBlutated;  a  deposii  of  ihij  substance  ensues  and  u  ilii 

nhiie  calcile  very  tlaaily  grows  downwards  in  a  vertical  direc- 

n  the  rool  of  ibe  *Kh.     In  a  very  similar  miiuia 

s  vt  ice  are  produced  in  frosty  westhei  as  the  met 

I    dropping  from  eaves  o[  buildings,  beams,  bunches  of  tnel, 

I    &c.  Tciy  gradually  tttaa.     Other  minerals  than  ice  asd 

I    calcile  often  occur  in  sislaclitic  growths.     Thus  we  find  ii 

les  andin  the  cavities  of  Ddnersl  vein)  sttdactilen  of  limanKt, 

mpar,  opal,  chalcedony  and    gibbsile.     These  stalictiia 

never  of  great  siie,  usually  not  more  than  i  or  j  in.  a 

I    length,  and  probably  the  rnelbcd  of  oiigin  is  eoiclly  the  W 

[  of  [he  larger  and  more  cominoa  italactitea  ot  ice  aid  el 

The  cotufitions  eiseniia]  to  the  perfect  dcvdopMeDI  of  Ilal>^ 

tites  appear  to  be  (il  a  very  slow  trickle  of  wMcr  from  s  (isjuit; 

I    (i)  tegular  evaporation;  (3)  absence  of  disturbance,  inch  u 

Ls  of  all;,     If  the  diKhai^  of  water  is  faiL,  irregulsr 

rationsmay  be  produced,  or  the  predpitale  of  solid  matta 

B  entirely  wuhed  iwiy  by  the  mecbankal  force  o(  ik 

4,    Chauges  of  temperature  will  Interfere  with  evapon- 

omelimes  s^celetating  and  lomeliDies  rclarding  il.iBl 

the  ilalacliLcs  tend  under  such  ctrcuQiatancea  to  atop  gro^ti 

develop  irregularitie 


St  readily  on  calm 


u  Ice  St 


when  tlM  ■m'k  lifbl  doet  nut  penebBte,  Dm  umtMnlnn  i 
steady,  and  time  tn  no  atoDg  cunepu  oC  tii. 


Tlte  great  axta,  vch  ai  tboiD  of  Addibeit  [in  Styiia),  Jenolui 
(Austislia),  [&c  UuuDoth  Can  (KenUKky),  tbc  Ciumdnlikt 
in  France,  and  [be  gnttai  of  Belfiuia,  an  divided  bta  dumhen 
which  sn  ricUr  [cstoaned  with  Malactiio,  ind  (udtd  i 
an  simi  [o  vuloia  gmupi  accMdlni  to  thcB  ilmikii . 
diaercDt  objccu,  utunl  or  aitificiaL  Ice  cava  o(  eouUenhl* 
«i^  occur  ia  dte-Aittk  and  Antaratic  rcfioDi,  and  arc  dnped 
with  ice  Malactiles  «(tea  wondttfollr  like  tboK  of  timcKoM 


evaporalloa  uiU  goa  on  and  in  eicnulilion  fonns  which  mi; 
cover  the  whole  111111(1' u  an  imgulu  sheet.  If  the  air  b 
perfectly  itill,  baoEVcr,  the  drop  which  filia  fmin  a  xalactit 


n  tho 


.e  place 


nically,  tiU  In  courae  of  tine  it  neeti  nnd 
joins  with  the  Ualicilie  above.  In  thit  way  a  cdumn  a  pro' 
duced,  which  wmetinin  hu  a  paceful  fans  with  a  long  itnight 
■baft  eipandinf  Bomewhai  at  lis  upper  and  lower  eatremliiea. 
Aa  the  (talactim  ihiclen  by  dqnsit  ol  layer  upon  layer  of 
carbonate  of  Ume,  they  laitly  continue  to  be  cylindrical  but 
■asiune  tapering  tormi  wilh  irregular  lurfaccs.  They  uMom 
branch,  but  (omeibne*  they  give  oB  excrescence]  which  nuy 
curve  upward!  or  doimwanla  and  occaiionally  bng  Ihin  italac- 
titea  lake  their  rlie  from  thtw  and  grow  downwards  parsUel 


e  coalescence  of  adjacent  01 


le  they  have  usually  fotraed  by 
cs  which  enlarged  tiU  tbey  met 
and  were  tnen  covered  witn  a  coniinuous  layer  of  deposit- 
Single  Malactites  i  ft.  in  diameler  are  not  rare.  It  it  known 
that  tbey  an  et  vety  tiott  growth,  and  much  qxculaiion  has 
(one  on  regardhig  the  length  of  lime  irqulitd  tor  the  fornution 
of  some  oC  the  largest  ilalactiiei.  From  data  obtained  by 
DKaauremeni  ol  the  rale  of  giawthu  the  present  day  tt  has  been 
estiinated  that  u  much  u  two  hundred  thousand  yean  may 
have  elafacd  since  certsin  thick  slalictiiea  began  to  grow. 
We  know  that  many  cavel  are  ol  great  antiquity  flora  the  Fossil 
remaina  tbey  contain,  but  these  esLimates  are  probably  iU- 
(ounded,  leeiiig  thai  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  coitditions 
have  remained  (he  same  during  the  whole  period  oS  growth. 
Sr  Archibald  Ceikie  recwdi  that  Xalactlta  1)  In.  ia  diameter 
had  lonned  beneath  a  bridge  in  Eifiiibur^  which  ku  a 
hundred  yean  old;  in  caves,  however,  tbe  rate  of  formation 
il  rarely  ao  great  as  (his,  Jnscriplbns  on  italaciiles  in  the 
AdelsbiTg  cave  alter  thirty  yean  had  been  covered  with  a 
Karcely  penxptible  5tm  ofnewdeposit.  Inoocoltbc  Moiavian 
cavei  a  stalactite,  about  as  thick  as  ■  gooae  quill,  was  broken 
acrosaln  iSfloandin  iSgi  it  had  grown  three  or  lour  centimetres; 
from  careful  observationa  il  has  been  calculated  thai  t^e 
ol  these  «tBlaFIite*,  ;  It.  bng,  may  have  been  fumed  in 
4000  yeita.  The  Itatigmiiic  cnisi  en  the  floor  of  cava  Is 
wnally  miied  with. blocks  whidi  have  lallen  [rom  tbe  roof, 
■and,  mud  and  gravel  carried  in  by  llooda,  and  the  bones  of 
animab  and  men  which  hive  inhabited  tbe  cave  if  it  had  an 
accessible  entrance.  Its  formation  nnist  have  been  interrupted 
by  many  changes  in  the  phyncal  condilions  al  the  district, 


hbed* 


Rornt  panic u Lira  regarding  tt 
le  roof  o(  the  cave.    The  dian. 


-.„ ^rW^Rinio^rouel 

iMKr  of  du  ring  eonHpoadiila  tl 
di  1>  u  lacat  that  it  b  on  ihe  poii 
-e  ol  [be  drop  evi^omiion  gon  c 
le  dcpo«l  ol  a  thin  ruig-ihjqwd  bam 


AiiHcRntreof  thedmp  Dodcpouuon  takesplace.and  _.  .  .  . 
onalfcrionieliineaibon  tobe  li  pndwcd ;  the  width  of  tbia  tube 
it  •bout  J  milKineiin  and  it  laid*  constant.  The  tube  very  ilovly 
kfiflliens  at  dapwl  ptbrn  at  its  laww  end:  water  is  conilantly 


ass 
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Ih  debate  thin  walla.  A  little  water,  however, 
the  Interior  to  the  ouinde  of  Ibe  tube  awl  it 

. mtbere,  coueqaently  the  tube  walls  gradually 

Tbe  end  ol  a  nmple  nbutar  ttalactile  of  tUt  tync 
I  teeth  ec  Mian  whsk  am  tbe  eemen  tt  cmtao- 
tbombobedral  liKet  if  calcite,  and  are  utualTy  el  a 
on:  their  CDnctpondug  bcea  an  parallel,  uid  an 
rMijiniTimi  m  tbe  material  of  the  tub*  proves  t]iat  the  whole  mait 
hat  tbe  tame  cryrtatliBa  ttnicture.  We  aiay,  ia  feet,  deieiib*  tfaete 
ttalaclltca  aa  ngaded,  tubular  eryitali  coatinuouily  powinK  but 
provided  ap|th  syUalliBe  lacitt  only  at  tkir  laww  eo^  Siaall 
lateral  pan«et  iDantiinea  aDow  the  water  ID  etopc  Inn  tbe  in terior 
ol  (be  tube  and  thtira^ertuiet  become  aurroandeo  with  Bme  depcaitt. 


■"bolo  malt  hat  a  uidlbmi  optical  m ,— -.- 

if  caiet  the  long  aiii  of  the  ttalactile  eornpon^  to  the  optic 
JOS  of  the  caldte  aywtal^  bol  m  one  siTHp  of  stalaetita  that  two 
aake  an  angle  of  15*  witb  one  anotner.  An  intcmpiioa  ia  tbe 
uppir  ol  valer  or  an  accidental  Imctnre  ol  Ibe  stalactite  induce 
ibnoimal  growth.  Tbe  end  ol  the  tube  hecomet  oMrucicd  or 
.__...  J — J  ._j  _.j  .. ._ — ,.._  gre^iu,r,^„  ihe 


at  aystalsof 


mull.    If  the  QLter  surface  dries  the  next  tayee  whi 

nav  often  be  readily  detached,  a*  it  it  not  firmly  1 .„ 

underiying  material,    in  any  ease  a  second  Etagc  ol  growih  ulti 
niatcly  arnvea,  when  the  central  tube  is  no  longer  the  chief  condui 

but  a  general  drip  of  water  from  the  rot'  *-.i—  ■■ .w-i .- 

nirface  ol  the  Rakctite.  Then  small,  flat 
with  thsar  hatal  planca  directed  outwards. 
nil  tbey  cover  the  whole  mam,  and  as 

develop  Into  pritmt  whose  axes  are  dircc_ , ^.,  ^. 

spberutlta  the  initial  tube  fa  covered  wirh  a  great  thicknes  d  radiat 

ioD  caleltc  aytials  ■* '-"^  ' —  ■■■-  — ' '  — '— ' '^-' 

trickle  down  jjoag  i) 


-  .r-.  — ,..- leaioaal  change*  but  on  poreir 

thai  they  aford  00  due  to  the  rate  ol  growth. 
Stalaetita  also  occur  In  the  intenor  of  lava  caves  in  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  Samoa,  &c.  Oltcn  the  upper  surface  of  a  lava 
flow  has  cooled  to  Form  a  crust,  while  tbe  inlerior  Is  stilt  perfectly 
duid,  and  it  sometlma  happens  that  the  liquid  basalt  has  made 
it*  escape,  leaving  great  cavities  bdow  the  boUow  tool  of  the 
lava.  Tbeinletiaralthesecavtsiscovertdwitbablacksfaining 
film  of  glauy  basalt,  and  black  atalaciites  ol  bva  hang  dowit- 
Their  aurface  Is  BOmetbncs  changed  to  blown  or  ted 
;  oiddiiing  action  of  Ihe  add  vapourt  which  occupied  thi 
liter  the  lava  retired.  These  ttalaclilea  ^re  tubular, 
ilnnlly  rounded  ends,  and  pmbably  their  mode  of  growth 
lewhat  analogous  to  that  of  icc-slolsctitcs.  In  micro- 
KOpic  tectlon  they  prove  to  be  glassy  with  small  crystals  of' 
olivine  and  augite;  in  this  they  difler  from  the  ice  and  calcite 
ilalact its  which  are  crystalline  throughout. 

■TALL  (O.  Eng.  lUall,  KocI,  cl.  Du.  Hal,  Ger.  and  Swtd.  SIdl,  a 
commod  Teutonic  word  for  a  place,  itation,  place  for  standing 
in:  the  toot  is  Ihe  Indo-European  tfs-,  to  Hand.  »cn  altaia 
Latin  ifaMnH,  Greek  ffra4>iii,  and  In  stalUon,  an  entire 
horse,  properly  one  kept  in  a  stall  and  not  worked),  a  word 
iriu'ch  meant  literally  a  place  where  one  may  stand,  and  M 
it  applied  10  a  separate  division  In  a  slable,  shed,  &c,  in  which 
a  tingle  hone,  cow  or  other  domeslic  tnrmal  may  be  kept, 
to  a  separate  booth,  bench  or  tibh^  in  a  market  or  other  building 
or  in  the  slmt,  on  which  goods  are  eipoacd  for  sale  by  Iha 
person  owning  or  licensed  to  use  the  tame,  and  in  England 
ihe  higher-priced  tcati  on  Ihe  ground  floor  of  a  Ifaeairt. 
The  word  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  ^>ecial  fonn  of  teat 
ecdeslasiical  building.  In  cathedials.  monitlic  churches 
Ihe  brgn  parish  churchrs  the  stalls  are  fixed  seats 
cd  at  the  back  and  separated  at  Ihe  sides  by  high  pmjcct- 
rms,  and  pbced  in  one  or  more  rows  on  the  north  and 
south  sidrs  of  the  choir  or  chancel,  running  Iron  the  tanctuaty 
._  ....  incel  arch.    These  scjiante  endoaed  seata 

are  properly  reserved  for  the  clergy,  and  more  usually  tbe  choir 
'  open  benches  in  [nint  of  the  stalls.  In  a  athedtal 
nd  prebcadarics  have  each  a  stall  assigned  Id  them. 
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STALLBAUM— STAMBOLOV 


Id  Ibe  cbipcb  of  the  viiloui  knightly  otden  the  stiJIs  lie 

■sugncd  to  the  mcmbcis  of  the  ordei,  thus,  in  St.  CEorge'i 
Cbipel,  Windaor,  are  the  sUUs  of  the  KiUEbli  of  the  Cuter, 
JD  HcDiy  Vll.'i  Chipel  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  those  of 
Ihe  Kiii(ht>  of  the  Bath,  adomed  with  the  uall  piun 
«iiibIa30Dnl  *ith  the  arms  of  the  knight  oanipyiog  the  (loUi 

Archiiectimliy  and  aititliully  considered,  the  (tall*  of  ■ 
cBthedial  or  chiuth  ate  a  marlied  feature  of  the  mterioi  adoni- 
menl.  They  are  tichly  carved,  scd  ate  frequently  mnnounted 
by  canopies  of  tabemade  work.  The  Mats  generally  can  be 
folded  back  so  as  to  albw  the  occupaat  to  stand  ujirigbt  oi 
kneel:  beneath  Ike  ceil,  especially  ia  manistic  chuicfaea,  is 
find  a  small  bracket,  a  miierm  (;>.),  which  aflDrds  a  sl^t 
rest  for  the  person  ahile  standing.  Among  beauiKuI  specimens 
of  carved  stalls  day  be  mcnlioned  the  Early  Decorated  tlaUs 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  the  Early  Perpendicukr  ones  in 
Lincsb  Minster,  and  Ihe  early  i  jth-cenlury  canopies  in  Norwich 
Cathedral.  The  stalls,  especially  the  towering  cornel-stalls  with 
their  ornate  carving  filled  with  figures,  in  Amiens  Cathedral  ate 
very  fine^  they  date  from  150&-1570. 

STALLBAUM,  JOHAHH  GOTTFRISD  (rTOJ^rSSr),  German 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Zaasch,  near  Dclitzsch  in  Saxony, 
00  the  >51h  of  Scplembet  170^.  From  i&io  until  his  death 
on  Ihe  14th  of  January  tS£i  Stallbaum  was  connected  with  the 
Tliomfsscfit  ^ 


lordinary  pi 


h  be  published 


of  rnclus. 


3  of  £ustathius  1 


o  complete  stlbns:  the  one  (iSii-iS 
lb  crttical  appanius,  the  other  (tSi7-tS6o)  containing 
haustive  prolegomena  and  Cimimentary  written  in  excellent 
Lin,  a  fundamental  contrjbution  to  Platonic  cxegcMS.  A 
larate  edition  of  Ihe  Patmaiidu  (lEjg),  with  Ihe  commentary 
.  Stallbaum  also  edited  the  com- 
Ihe  Iliad  and  Odyisty,  and  the 
Grammtaicae  lahnae  insliiatwnti  of  Thomas  Ruddiman. 

See  C.  H.  Lipijus  in  the  OOirfnpBmm  of  Ot  TiamiuiciiJi  (iBGt) ; 
R.  Hocbe  in  AUttmtiwt  inHilu  Bwpaplni,  voL  mv. 

STALTBBIDGB,  a  muiudpil  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Cheshire,  England;  the  parliamentary  borough  extending  inlo 
Lanoshlre.  Pop.  (1901),  17,67^.  It  lies  on  the  river  Tame, 
in  a  hilly  district,  6  m.  E.  of  Manchester,  and  is  served  by 
the  London  Ii  Nertli-Weslcm,  Crcal  Cenlril,       "  "     ' 

York^ire  railways.    Immediately  to  the  west  lie  the 
Dukiofield,  and  serosa  the  river  l 


locality,  the  first  cc 


outh  of  Stalybridge  is  the  town  of  Hyde, 
s  thus  ve^  denteiy  populated.  Stalybridge 
ii  seats  of  the  cotton  manufaeture  in  this 


borough,  reluming  or 

7  aldermen  and  II  CDuncuors,  nrea,  3130  acres. 

STAnObOV.  STBFAM  (tSM'iSgs),  Bulgarian  lUtesman, 
waa  bom  on  the  31st  of  January  t8s4  il  Tmovo,  the  ancient 
Bulgarian  capital,  where  his  father  kept  a  small  inn.  Under 
Tuikiab  rule  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hberal  education  in. 
Bulgaria,  and  yolmg  Slambolov,  after  attending  the  communal 
■chool  in  bis  nalive  town,  was  apprenticed  (o  a  tailor.  During 
the  politlco-religious  agitation  which  [ircceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  in  1S70,  a  number  of  Bulgariao 
youths  were  scot  10  Russia  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  govenunent:  ainong  them  was  Slambolov,  who  «» 
tDlered  at  the  semiiury  0!  Odessa  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 

e  dbcii^ine  of  Khool  life;  he  was  expelled 
IB  Ihefeminaryortibe  ground  of  his  aasociation  with  MihilisLs, 


with  tl 


Giufjeve  and  Galali.    In  iS?^,  though  only  twenty  years  c 


Orekhovitt*.   IntlKUIiunnof i8T6lwtiwkputuavol«uit<(t 

joined  the  Bulgarian  in^tulai  contingent  with  the  Rosslan  umy 
in  the  war  of  1B77-78.  After  the  sIgnaUite  cl  the  Berlin  Treaty 
in  1S7S  Starabolov  settled  at  Trocivo,  where  lie  Kt  up  asa  lawyer, 
and  wassoon  elected  depuiyfor  his  native  town  in  the  Sobranye. 
His  force  of  character,  bis  undoubted  paitiotisa,  his  brilliaiit 
doquencc,  and  his  disinclinaiino  to  accept  office— a  rate  cbuac- 
leiistic  in  ■  Bulgarian  poHiiciin  cwnbined  to  ttDder  him  out 
of  the  moat  influenlial  men  in  Bulgaria.  Ihe  ovetthiow  o(  (h* 
ZankoS  ministry  in  1SS4  was  largely  due  10  his  ioBuenct,  and  in 
that  year  he  was  nominated  10  the  pcendeocy  of  Ihe  Sofccanye. 
He  held  this  important  office  for  tlw  iteit  two  years,  a  critical 
period  in  the  national  history.  The  revotuiion  of  PhilippopoUs, 
which  brought  about  the.unionofBuIgaria  with  eastern  Rurncira,' 
took  place  on  the  iSih  of  September  iSg;,  and  it  vai  largely 
owing  to  Stambolov's  advice  that  Prince  Akiander  deddcd  to 
identify  himielf  with  the  movement.  The  war  with  Servia 
foUowal,  and  Slambolov,  DotwiLbsianding  his  oSdal  poaition, 
served  as  an  ordinary  soldier  in  the  Bulgarian  army.  Altec 
the  abduction  d  Prince  Aleiaoder  by  a  band  of  military  con- 
sphvtots  (Aug.  II,  1&S6)  Stambolov,  who  »u  tbcn  at  Tmovo, 
acted  with  chaiacttristic  promptitude  and  courage.  In  hi* 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Sobranye  be  tstabUshcd  a  loyal 
govenunenl  at  Tmovo,  issued  a  manilcslo  to  the  natkm,  rumi- 
nated his  bmtbet-in-law.  General  Mulkurov,  commaDdei-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  ami  invited  tbo  prince  to  return  to  Bulgaria. 

ptoviuonal  govenunent  set  tq>  by  the  Ruuophil  party  at  Sidia- 
On  the  abdication  oi  Prince  Alexander  <Eepl.  8)  Slambolov 
becarrx  head  of  a  ciHincil  of  regency,  with  Mulkurov  and 
Raravelov  as  lus  colleagues;  the  lallcr,  however,  aoon  made 
way  for  Jivkov,  a  friend  and  fellow  townsman  of  the  firaL  recepit. 
Invested  with  supreme  power  at  this  perilous  juncLure,  StambolOT 
displayed  all  ibe  qualities  of  an  able  diplomatist  and  an  enerBciie 
ruler.  Me  succNded  in  frusinting  ihe  missiao  of  CcDcral 
ICaulbais,  whom  the  Ttai  despatched  aa  apecisl  rommissioDcr 
to  Bulgaiiai  in  suppretsbg  a  rising  organised  by  Mabokov,  a 
Russian  officer,  at  Burgas;  in  quelling  mihiary  tevolis  at  Silisin 
and  Rustchuk;  in  holding  detliou  for  the  Grand  Sobranyc, 
denijte  the  interdict  of  Russia,  and  in  securing  eventually  the 
election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  to  the  vacant  throns 
(July  7,  1887).  Under  Ihe  newly-elecled  ruler  be  became  prime 
minister  and  minister  ol  the  interior,  aiui  conlinued  in  office  for 
nearly  seven  years  (see  BULCAiu).  The  aim  of  hi*  foreign  policy 
waste  obiain  Ihe  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  towia  ibe 
sui^wrt  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  Great  Britain  against  Russian 
interference  in  Bulgaria.  In  bis  dealings  with  Turiiey,  the 
suzerain  power,  he  displayed  considerable  acuieness;  he  gaioed 
the  confidence  of  Ihe  Sultan,  whom  be  Battered  and  occasionally 
menaced;  and  aided  by  the  ambassadors  ol  the  friendly  powers, 
he  succeeded  in  oblaintng  on  too  occaslont  impart  ant  cooctsuoDS 
for  the  Bulgarian  episcopate  in  Macedonia  (see  Micedonia). 
while  securing  ibe  tacit  sanction  of  the  Porte  for  the  technical^ 
illegal  silualion  in  the  principalily.  Wilh  the  assistance  at 
Austria- Hungary  and  Great  Britain  lie  negotiated  large  foreign 
loans  which  enabled  him  la  deveh^  the  military  strength  of 
Bulgaria.  Under  Prince  Ferdinaiid  be  pursued  tlie  aarae 
despotic  methods  ol  goveranKUt  which  bad  characteriied  his 
ad minisi ration  during  the  regency;  Major  Panilst,  who  had 
organized  1  revolutionary  conspiracy,  wis  tried  by  court-martial 
and  shot  at  SoAa  in  iS^;  four  of  his  polilicil  opponents  were 
hanged  at  Sofia  in  the  ttdlowing  year,  and  Katavelov  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Hii  tyrannicd  dl^wsltiu 
•rat  increased  by  Ihe  assisslnation  of  hli  colkague,  Bdldie*, 
in  iRoi,  and  of  Dr  Vlkoviich,  the  Bulgarian  representalive  si 
Constantinople,  in  189],  and  eveolually  proved  Intolerable  to 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  eonpeUed  him  to  resign  m  May  iS«4- 
He  was  now  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  and  «ih- 
jected  to  viTJou*  indignllics  and  persecutions,  he  wa*  refused 
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Is  Invt  the  QMiDtcy,  and  hii  propnty  wu  confiualal. 
Oa  tbe  tjlh  o(  July  iSgj  he  wu  iltacktil  ud  batbmusly  muti- 
lated by  ■  buid  of  Macedoniin  ■—■—■"«  in  llie  •treeti  oC  Sofia, 
■RdniccuDibedtobiiiiijuriallimdAyililn.  IGi (unenl, whiih 
mi  atlnided  by  the  leprdcnUtives  of  Ihe  powen  at  Sofia,  was 
tnletniptcd  by  dBgnccTul  lioU,  and  an  effon  wu  mute  to 
perpetrate  id  oulTtge  oa  bit  nmalni.  So  atumpl  m*  made  io 
anal  bb  murdenn;  Im  penoni  were,  bowtver.  imlgned  for 
Ibe  dime  in  1806,  and  nibiected  to  itmoGt  nominal  penaltiei. 

nAWDRD,  HENRT  ORET,  mt  Eail  or  (t.  iJOQ-iSn), 
cIdeM  KOI  of  Sir  Jobn  Grey,  mciccdcd  iiis  grandfather.  Kcnir 
Grey  n  Baroit  Grey  of  Gnby  In  July  1614.  He  married  Anne, 
daiifhler  of  Williim  Cedl,  ind  earl  of  Euiei,  the  hcireia  of  the 
borough  undmanor  of  Stamford,  and  in  March  idjS  vai  created 
carl  of  Stamford.  Just  before  the  oulbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
ranged  himKlt  delinildy  among  the  Iting'a  opponent!,  and  vai 
made  lonj- lieu  tenant  of  Leiec&tefahiTe-  After  some  operation! 
uound  LelMMet  he  ociTupled  Hereford,  and,  when  aimpelled 
to  abandon  the  city,  martbed  into  ConmalL  At  Straiion,  in 
May  Ifi4i.  hii  iniaiB  were  beaten  by  ibe  Royalitta; 
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T,  allbougb  once  or  twice  he  waa  employed 
on  otncr  tnaincai.  The  ravages  of  the  Royaiiftts  bad  reduced 
him  to  poverty,  and,  distnaled  by  the  Hdibc  o(  ComnlDna.  he 
liad  great  difficulty  in  gelling  any  cnmpenutioa  from  parlia- 
ment. After  a  period  of  relbement  Slamfotd  declared  foe 
Charlo  II.  during  a  riling  in  Augutt  i6s0f  and  was  arrened.  but 
wu  ibon  released.  He  died  on  the  tiit  oi  Augual  1673.  One 
of  hii  sou  wu  Ancbiiell  Grey  (d.  1701),  the  compiler  of  the 
Debalts  if  Uk  Hsun  of  Cemrnam,  1667-7694  (10  vol*.  I7«g). 
Hu  eldest  son,  Thomu,  Lord  CreyolGrDhy(c.  161J-1657],  wu 
member  ol  parliamcRt  for  Leicester  dunng  Ihe  Long  Parliament, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  parliamentaty  party.  In  Jinuaiy 
ifi4]  he  wu  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Ibe  forces  of  the 
parliament  In  Ihe  midland  countie  and  governor  ol  Leicester. 
In  T64S  be  won  some  credit  for  his  share  in  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  the  duke  of  Hamiltoni  be  assisted  Colonel  Pride  to 
"  purge  "  the  House  of  CommiHit  later  in  the  lame  year;  and 
be  wua  member  of  the  couit  wbieh  tried  the  king,  whose  death- 
Commonwealth,  Ctey  fought  against  the  Scots  in  1651,  and  In 
February  li^s  be  wu  arreiled  on  luqiidon  of  conspiring  againd 
Cromwdl.  He  wax,  howrver,  toon  lekaied,  but  be  predeceued 
bis  father  in  April  or  Hay  1657. 

Thoiui  (c.  i6;4-i7>o),only  sonof  Ibe  Id  lumed,  succeeded 
bit  grandfather  u  ind  earl  ol  Slamfoid.  He  toc^  ioine  part  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  actions  of  Charles  U.,  and  wuatresledin 
July  1KS5;  then  after  his  release  he  took  up  arms  on  behalf  o( 
William  of  Orange,  after  wboie  accetoioa  to  Ihe  throne  he  was 
made  a  privy  rauncillor  and  lord-lleutenant  of  Devonshire.  In 
iGq7  be  became  chanccUorof  the  duchy  ofLancatlei,  and  in  1694 
praldcDt  of  Ibe  board  of  trade,  bemg  dlsmincd  from  hit  office 
OB  the  accession  of  Anne  in  1701.  Fniifi  1707  to  171 1,  however, 
be  *ss  igaio  preiddent  of  the  board  ol  trade,  Oa  his  death 
witboul  chDdrei]  on  the  jrst  of  Janaaiy  tT»  hii  lilies  paued 
to  bisoM^  Hurav  (d-  r73q),  agrandsni  of  the  first  eari,  (mm 
whom  Ihe  later  earb  were  dMcended. 

RAHPORD.  a  dty  of  FairSeH  eouniy,  Conneclicul,  U.S.A., 
In  a  township  of  the  same  name.  In  the  south-wesiern  part  ol 
tbe  slate,  on  Long  bland  Sound,  33)  m,  (by  rail)  N.E.  ol  New 
York  City.  Pop.  of  the  dty  [t^oo),  is,»j,  of  whom  4078  were 
(orelgn-barn;  (tqio,  census]  ii,i]S;  of  Ibe  township,  including 
tbe  dty  (1500),  18,839;  (19"").  j8,»36.  The  clly  is  srtved  by 
Ihe  New  Vork,  New  Haven  k  Hanfoid  nDway  (which  hu 
other  stations  in  the  township  at  Ctenbrook,  Springdalc  and 
Talmadge  Hill),  by  deOrlc  raUway  Io  Darien,  Greenwich.  *c„ 
and  by  two  lines  i^  steamboats  to  New  York  City  and  pons  on 
tbe  Sound.  Tbe  dly  is  pleasantly  situiled  with  Ihe  Rippowam 
river  Sowing  through  il,  Ibe  Mlanua  rlvei  on  ibc  west  ud  lb* 
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York  businea  men.  Among  its  institutions  are  the  Ferguson 
Library  (iSSi;  with  16,000  vidumes  in  igoQ),  several  private 
schools,  a  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Stamford  Hospital  (private,  1S93),  two 
peinle  sanatoria,  the  Convent  of  our  Lsdy  of  Lourdei,  St 
John'!  Church  House,  a  day  nursery  (1901),  wrib  dispensary  and 
kindergarten,  and  the  Stamford  Children^  Home  (1S9S).  Tbo 
Stamlord  and  tbe  Corinthian  Yacht  Qubs  have  club-housa 
here.  Shippan  Point,  on  the  Sound,  1)  m.  south  ol  Ihe  city,  is 
a  suDiDKi  resoit.  near  which  the  dty  bought  land  for  a  pubhc 
park  In  igo6.  Slamford'S  factory  product  in  1905  waa  valued 
at  ls,S90.4i«,  50-3%  more  than  in  190a,  The  prinripal  nanu- 
faclures  are  buOdcri'  hardware,  locks  and  keys  (the  works  of 
the  Vale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  are  here),  woollen 
gooda,  dye  stuSs,  &c.  The  township  of  Stamford,  known  until 
:64J  by  the  Indian  name  of  Rippowam,  wu  settled  in  1641  by 
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mion  of  the  New  Haven 
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Stamford 
chartered  as  a  borough  in 

See  E.  B.  Huntlniton,  Hsuvy  af  SiTB/mf '(Stamfo'rd.  lS68);aBd 
C  B.  GUleipie./KliinjgK  Sum/ari  (Sunilord,  1893). 

nAHFORD.  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  chicBjr 
in  tbe  Soulh  Kesleveo  or  Stamford  paHiamentaiy  division  of  LIb- 
cdnshire.  but  partly  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  river  Welland, 
al  Ibc  Itndwitd  edge  el  the  Icn  country.  Fop.  (1901),  8119. 
The  town  stands  picinreaquety  on  Ihe  steep  banks  of  the  river, 
and  is  ol  the  highest  antiquarian  inleresi.  It  foimeily  possened 
fsunecn  parish  churches,  but  now  has  only  six,  via.  St  Mary's, 
erected  al  the  eod  of  the  13th  century,  possessing  an  Early 
English  lower,  with  Decorated  spile,  tbe  principal  other  paiU 
of  the  building  being  Perpendicular;  AU  Sainta',  also  of  the  131b 
century,  tbe  steeple  being  built  at  Ihe  eipenae  of  John  BnwDe, 
racnhatii  of  the  staple  M  Calais,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  15th 
century;  St  Midvel's,  rebuilt  in  1836  on  the  site  of  the  one 
erected  in  1169;  St  George's,  Eaily  English,  Deisrated,  and 
Perpendicular,  (or  the  mot  part  rebuilt  in  14JO  at  Ihe  eipnse 
of  William  Bruges,  first  garter  king-at-arms;  St  John  Baptisl's, 
Perpendicular,  erected  about  Mjijand  St  Martin's,  Perpendicu- 
lar, In  which  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  is  buried.  Formerly^ 
there  were  several  religious  houses:  the  Benedictine  monuteiy 
of  St  Leonard's,  founded  In  the  7th  century,  of  which  there  arc 
tome  Notman  and  later  remains;  Ihe  Carmeliie  monastery 
(119O,  of  which  Ihe  west  gate  ilill  stands;  and  houses  (or  Giey 
Frian  (lime  of  Henry  III.),  Dominicans  (1140).  Gilbnlioes 
(i>9i),  and  Augustinians  (i]i6).  The  principal  secular  buUd- 
ingi  ate  the  town  hall  (rebuilt  1776],  the  comaichange  (1859), 
arid  Ihe  lilenty  and  tcieniihc  instilule  (1841),  with  a  library  «f 
6000  volumei.  There  are  a  large  number  of  chirilsble  inslilu-' 
lions,  Induding  the  Stamlord  and  Rutland  infirmary  (1818), 
Browne's  hospital,  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  111.,  with 
its  picturesque  Late  IVrpendicular  builtling,  Snowden'a  alm»J 
houses  (1604).  Truesdale's  abnsbouses  (1700),  and  Buighleyj 
hospital,  founded  by  Lord  Treliurer  Burghley  (1S97}.  TllB 
modem  grammar  school  building  incarpontea  remains  of  tha 
church  of  St  Paul.  To  (he  south  of  Stamlord,  b  Nonhan^HoB- 
ahlre.  Is  Burghley  House,  Ihe  sett  of  Ihe  marquo  of  Eaeter,  a  fine 
quadrangular  mansion  dating  from  rs87,  containing  a  note-, 
worthy  art  collection.  It  stands  in  a  well-wooded  park.  Tha 
prosperity  of  Ihe  town  depends  chiefly  on  its  canneiiOD  with 
■giicullore.  t<  pcHtsH*  Ikhi  louodrics,  agricullaitl  bnpleneM 
woekt.  wagon  factoiieiiad  brtwcrics.  There ,is  ibo  soae  irsdt 
in  coal,  limber,  stone  and  tlalet.  The  town  is  govemed  tv  a 
auyor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  191S  acies. 

Apart  from  (he  tradition  pmtrvtd  by  Henry  ol  KunlJogdoB 
that  (he  Stmns  here  defeated  Ibc  Pictt  and  Scots  In  449,  Stam- 
focd  ISlaan/trd)  ii  a  place  of  great  antiquity.    The  Dana  built 
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the  five  bgiouglo  rttsplumi  by  Edmund  jti 
priocy  ol  Si  Lnnard  wu  a  cell  of  Durham,  ind  a  chinci  of 
Edgu  dated  9;i  pications  a  tnaikcl  and  a  mint.  In  Ihc  n 
o(  Edward  the  ConCeaaiSianilDid  wasa  myil  bore  ugh  govfi 
by  twelve  lawigfn,  reduced  in  iaS6  ig  nine,  arid  divided  . 
■ii  vaids.  The  Norman  cutlc.  buUl  beloic  1086,  wa*  tli 
besie^  by  Hury  U.  »bi!e  Duke  ol  Normandy,  but  < 
yielded  Id  1151.  Two  ycaia  btci  he  giantul  il  and  the  wi 
(B  Rkhaid  Humcl;  (orfcilcd  by  hb  son  it  was  given  (a  Ji 
•art  of  Wannne,  bi  i]o6.  In  ijj?  it  passed  to  William  de 
BiAim.  eail  of  Norlhamixan.  and  ihence  to  Edmund  Langli 
■Etetwanli  duke  of  Vork,  finally  Rverllng  to  the  Crown  on  t 
death  of  Cicely,  duchcu  ol  Votk,     Elizabeth  granted 
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nl  from  OxToid.  and  an  Early  Dccoral 
isenoK  HaU.    The  at 


ilablish  a  regular 
i  by  royal  authority.  The  defeat  of  the 
Yorktiu  here  waa  followed  by  the  decay  ol  the  caille  in  Ihe 
Fdgn  of  Richard  III.,  and  the  holary  of  Ihe  place  henceforth 
ceatred  chiefiy  round  Ihe  family  of  Cecil,  whoH  ancnior,  David 
Seyceld,  lellled  here  about  is66.  Stamford  occasionally  »- 
Inmed  two  members  Id  parliament  from  ii«s  unld  i8ji.    Tlie 

aboliabed  in  1885.  The  lairs  are  of  ancknt  origin,'  and  are 
mentioned  in  1345  and  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  L  TheK  are  the 
Hay  fair,  ton  fair,  and  ipring  fair,  and  faira  on  varioui  dales 
RpreacDllng  Candlemas,  mid-LenI,  the  feasts  of  Coipua  Chrilli, 
Si  Jama  and  SS.  Sirtton  and  Jude.  A  market  is  aiill  held  every 
Friday,  In  iiSi  there  tnn  dyer*,  wesven  and  luHecs  here, 
bnl  these  were  only  (he  usual  borne  Indusiries.  In  iBu  silh 
ralhig  was  aiKccaafuDy  carried 
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«rucil  (Sumford.  1S67}:  John  Drakard,  Tin  MhUry  ej  Samfur 
)■  Ike  Ceunlt  of  taialit.  cmpriiixt  ■>>  omnir  brcrrasnt  a»il  moirr 
lUU  fSUmlord.  iBii):  Cbrin  Ncvinsan,  Hhlorj  cj  Slamjtr 
(Slam(onl,tBrel:  VuUfii  CsuMy  Hillary:  Li^L^^. 

STUmBRliia,  or  Stutteunc,  a  spasmodic  "  ' 
orgau  of  ^Kcch  in  which  the  articulation  ol  wc 
checked  and  a  pauic  enwe^  oflen  fallowed  by 
npid  sequence  of  the  particular  sound  at  whir 
occurred.  01  this  dislmsing  affection  there  ar 
(mm  a  shght  inability  to  pronounce  with  ease  c 
lyDablea,  or  a  tendency  to  hoilate  ar 
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ol  the  muscle*,  not  onl 
'ven  of  those  of  respira 


duced  are  modi  bed 
cheek  and  lips,  we  have  vocal  speech;  hut 
open  and  the  vocal  c6rda  relaied  the  cun 
moulded  by  the  musculai  apparatus  so 
Stbout  voice. '«  whispering  (iee  Voice). 


^  ceihe 
4  ctmaider  shortly 
of  articulate  speech.  Speech  it  the 
vcmenli  a  fleeting  the  curreal  of  iir 
I  the  larytii  through  the  mouth.  II 
o  action,  anil  Ihe  sounds  thus  pio- 


if  Ihegloltis  is  widely 
as  to  produce  speech 


ever,  the  mechtnism  Is  veiy  complicated,  lequiring  a  senes  d 
nervous  and  muscular  actions,  all  of  which  must  be  eacuKj 
with  precisian  and  in  accordance.  In  vocal  speech,  loruamFlt, 
il  b  necessary  that  the  RSpiraiory  movements,  more  especiill)' 
Ihose  of  e^ralioQ,  occur  regularly  and  with  nice  adjuBtmtQl 
le  the  kind  of  aniculiie  eapression.  required;  thai  ific  vout 


larym 


d  by  If 


)f  Ihe  piich  dcsiredi  that  the  rim. 
biyntj  ht  opened  so  as  to  produce  prolonged  sounds,  of 
suddenly  closed  so  as  to  cut  oB  the  current  of  sirilhal  [hcraevi- 
mcott  of  Ihe  duisclca  of  the  longuc,  of  the  soli  palate,  of  it* 
jaws,  of  Ihe  cheeks  and  ol  the  lips  occur  precisely  ai  the  li^i 
lime  and  10  the  requisite  cilcnl;  and  linally  that  all  ol  ifMi 
muscular  adiuslmenis  take  pbce  with  rapidity  and  smooiknss 
Riding  inlo  each  other  wiihoui  elfon  and  without  kis  of  tim. 


necessary,  involving  also  complicated 

is  il  that  spcccii  is  acquired  f>y  long  and  iBt»rious  ecioi 

for  speech;  hut  articulate  eipression  is  the  result  of 


:lions.    Hrpo 


wiih  sulTicicnl  precision,  and  that  ilammering  is  tbe  letfllc 
Even  in  severe  cases  no  appreciable  lesion  can  be  detecled  eitbv 
in  the  nervous  or  muscular  mechanisms,  and  the  canditias  ■ 
aimjlac  (d  what  may  a&ect  all  varieties  of  finely  co-ordinaud 
movcmenls.  The  mechanism  does  nol  work  smoothly,  IM 
Ibe  pathotegist  is  unable  to  show  any  organic  liefect.    This  tbi 


in  scrivener's  palsy,  and  t 
on  sny  instrument  requlrin 
he  is  lotiiig  the  power  of 
occasionally  heiediiary.  1 
of  four  or  five  years,  and  1 
age  and  pubeny. 


Il  may  occur  during 
iffcclnn*,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy  or 
imes  it  follow*  febrile  disorders;  ofle 
n  a  feeble  state  of  health,  without 


e  skilful  performer  on  tbe  piano  <t 
minute  manipidatkin  may  find  thit 
elicaie  adjustmenr.  Stammerinf  il 
rarely  shows  itself  before  tin  >|t 
I  a  rule  it  ■  devehiped  between  Ihil 
b  larger  proportiofl 


1   Ihe  health,  isd 


:anfirmcd 
Stammc 


rule,  £nd  the  eqilosive 


unable  easily  id  deal  with  ihe  more  continuous  cansonaus, 

)i  aa  •,/.  ft,  J,  s,  jA,  ■,  H,  y,  and  in  severe  cases  even  Ibe  vonh 

f  cause  1  certain  amount  of  spasm.     Usually  the  dcfecl  i> 

observed  in  whispering  or  singing;  but  there  are  exceptiua 

tfiis  siatemcnt.     In  pronouncing  the  eiptoaive  aouads  ibe 

I  of  the  onl  offtaratus  that  ought  sudtlcnly  to  open  or  clo* 

lains  spasmodically  closed,  aiKl  the  stammerer  remains  for 

lomcDt  voiceless  ot  strives  pitifully  to  overcome  the  obsiruc- 

I,  uttering  a  few  successive  puffs  or  sounds  hke  the  beginninf 

be  sound  he  wishes  lo  uller.    The  lips  thus  remain  ckaed 

he  attempted  utterance  of  b  and  pi  the  tip  of  the  tongue  b 

pressed  against  tbe  hard  palate  or  The  tuck  of  the  upper  froat 

teelh  in  d  and  (;  and  Ihc  back  ol  the  tongue  presses  agvnfit  the 

posterior  part  of  the  palate  in  pronouncing  |  hard  and  k-    la 

tttemptug  the  continuous  conaonanlSi  in  which  nalutally  the 

passage  is  nol  completely  obstructed,  the  stammerer  doc*  net 

close  the  passage  sposmoiiicaUy,  but  the  parts  become  fixed  ia 

the  half-opened  condilkin,  or  there  ate  inlermillent  aLlemptt 


freely  uticznl.  the  spasm  appears  It 


STAMP 


m  of  tlw  opinlory  muscLn, 
ud  in  luch  cam  Ihf  pitient  uticn  (he  finlpartollbeicntcncc 
iiowLy,  graduAlly  uxderala  Ihc  speed,  ind  maka  i  nah 
Uwanfa  (be  dosr.  In  the  ^reaL  ma^ofiiy  of  caici  lile  spum 
affects  Ute  miucJei  of  articulation  praper,  tbit  ia,  tbose  of  the 
pboryni,  tongue,  chceki  and  Lips. 

A  condition  named  afklkaHpa  h  particiilarly  distr^iiDfi  It 
toleliy  prevents  speech,  and  may,  at  intervals,  come  on  when 
the  person  allempti  lo  speakj  hut  loflunalriy  it  is  only  oi 
temporary  duration,  and  is  (utially  caused  by  neep(iiinal 
Dcrvous  eicitemeni.  It  i>  clurac(«ii«d  by  spum  ol  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  hypogiaEsal  nerve,  including  the  sterno- 
hyoid, stemo-ihyrojd  and  Ihyro-hyoid  muscles.  In  almost  all 
casis  oF  Muittring  it  ii  noticed  ihil  the  dcim  ii  moit  ippatcnl 
»lwn  Ibe  peraoD  is  obliged  to  imike  *  luddcn  transition  Imtn 
OIK  dasa  of  sotindi  lo  tnolbtt,  and  (be  patient  soon  dscovers 
tbis  Tot  himself  and  chooses  his  Kords  so  >s  to  avoid  dangerous 
muscular  combins Lions.  When  one  ninsidera  (he  delicate 
nalutc  of  (he  adjiuimenti  necessary  in  aMkuUte  speech,  this 
to  what  may  be  eipecied.  It  i*  well  kntmn  that  a  quickly 
diffusible  ttimulint,  such  as  atccbot.  tetnporatily  temove*  the 
djflicul(y  in  speech. 

SlulLering  may  be  succeufuHy  overcome  in  some  cues  by  a 
careful  process  of  educaLJon  under  a  competeui  titlor.  Nol  a 
lew  able  public  speakers  were  at  Gist  ilulieten,  but  a  pitdonged 
course  of  vocal  gymnastic*  bas  remedied  the  defect.  The 
patient  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  speak  slowly  and 
deliberately,  carefully  pronoundng  each  syllable,  and  when  he 
feels  the  tendency  to  stammer,  he  should  be  advised  to  pause 
(or  a  short  time,  and  then  by  a  strong  voluntary  efloct  (o 
attempt  to  prooounce  the  word.  He  should  also  be  taught  hoo 
to  regulate  rc^iralion  during  speech,  so  that  he  may  not  fail 
froiu  want  of  breath.  In  some  cases  aid  may  be  obtained  by 
raising  the  voice  towards  the  dote  of  the  sentence.  Sounds  of 
CDmbinaliotis  gl  sounds  that  present  spedil  diflicuttic*  should 
be  nude  the  lubjcct  oI  careful  study,  and  the  defect  may  be 
bigely  oveicoine  by  a  seiiea  of  gtaduitrd  eiercius  in  reading. 
The  practice  of  inlgniog  is  useful  in  many  cases;  and  many  pec- 
loDs  who  habitually  stutter  in  conveisaliDn  diow  no  sign  of  the 
defect  when  they  come  lo  ling.     In  ordinary  conversation  it 


jickly  t 


to  be  talking 


indbtin 

lly.    Thu 

sbyp 

nrshsv 

e  so  far 

Tie  thedefecttbatit.es 

noticed 

sat  ion 

but  even  in  such  osei 

babitual  itamoiering,  the  avoidance  of  great  emotional  eidle- 
ment,  a  steady  determination  to  overcome  (he  defect  by  volun- 
(aiy  control,  and  >  sysleni  of  education  such  as  has  been  sketched 
will  do  much  in  llie  great  majoiily  ol  cases  (o  remedy  siun- 
mering. 

STAMP  (from  "  to  stamp,"  to  strike  or  tread  heawJy.  hence 
lo  impress,  O.  Eng.  ilimpn,  Du.  OamftK,  Ger.  ilamfifiii,whearc, 
O.  Fr.  eilanper,  mod.  llampo).  an  iialrument  lot  trushingor 
pounding  or  lor  making  impressions  or  msrks  on  other  bodies; 
be  stamp  is  (hat  part  of  the  m    " 


mill   « 


ir  the 


n  of  the  valuable  portions;  in  coining,  lie  ,  it  is  i 
engraved  block  or  die  by  which  the  mark  is  itnpmscd,  hence 
in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word  an  impression  or  mark 
made  with  a  "  stamp,"  and  particularly  such  a  mark  impressed  on 
■  document  lot  purpose*  of  cciliGcaiion,  validity  and  i  he  like,  or 
as  showing  that  certain  duties  or  charges  hive  been  paid  For 
Ihc  first  dass,  vii.,  stamps  for  purposes  of  taulioa.  see  SUmf 


Dutia  below;  For  the  second  dasi,  of  wtiich  ttie  most  (amiliir 
are  the  small  adhesive  pieces  ol  paper  used  as  the  sign  that 
postal  charges  hive  been  duly  paid  on  letios,  parcels,  &c., 
transmitted  by  the  postal  service  of  a  cmntiy,  see  POGT  HUD 
Postal  Service  and  I^UTEi.y. 

Slamf  fjBiiM— The  stamp  duty  Is  a  tai  imposed  upon  a 
great  variety  of  legal  and  other  documents,  and  forms  a  branch 
of  the  national  revenue.  The  stamp  is  a  cheap  and  cnnvenient 
mode  of  certifying  that  the  revcmie  regulations  have  been  com- 
plied with.  Stamp  dutia  appear  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Dutch  in  1S14.  They  were  first  imposed  in  England  by  an 
act  of  161H  as  a  temporary  meais  of  raising  funds  Tot  oirying 
on  (he  war  with  France.  Stamp  duties  in  (he  Uni(ed  Kingdom 
form  part  of  the  Inland  revenue,  and  art  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  commisiioneT  of  inland  revenue.  Tbe  principal 
acts  in  force  on  the  subject  are  the  Stamp  Act  iSfii  and  the 
Slamp  Duties  Management  Act  iS^i.  Amendments  of  the 
law  are  also  induded.  In  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Act  jSqj,  the  Finance  Acts  of  subsequent  years,  and  the 
Revenue  Aa  1II9G,  The  death  duties,  the  coipoiaiioB  duty, 
the  duties  on  patent  medidnes  and  playing  cards,  and  postage 
■  "" ilso  technically  "  '  ..■....- 


use  the 
misBOty  notes, 


legal    i 


mitcd  Ic 


>n  the  1 


s'  drafts. 


.     .  e  policies,  bills  of  lading,  and  a  few  other 

documents.  Stamps  are  either  adhesive  or  impi«ssed.  The 
adhesive  stamps,  which  can  only  be  ned  for  certain 
documents,  can  be  obtained  at  inland  revenue  offices  throngh- 
out  (he  United  Kingdom,  and  at  alt  post  (dices  which  are 
money  order  olliccs.  Stamps  can  only  be  impressed  at  (he 
inland  revenue  offices  In  cettain  of  the  larger  lowni.  F« 
duties  not  eiceeding  m.  6d.  the  adhesive  inland  revenue  01 
postage  stamps  may  {in  most  cases)  be  laed  indlicrlminateiy. 
This  arrangement  was  first  introduced  in  laSi,  when  l(  was 
applied  to  the  penny  stamp,  and  It  has  since  been  extended  10 
other  denominuions.  Tht  commiSKonen  of  inland  revenue 
are  authoiiud  to  make  allowance  under  certain  conditions 
for  stamp*  which  have  been  inadvertently  spoHed  or  rendered 
useless  for  their  intended  purposes.  In  order  to  obtain 
such  aDowanr*  the  parties  must  present  the  stamps  within 
two  ynri  from  the  time  when  they  became  uidaiB.  The 
required  by  any  person  lo  eipress  (heir 
the  amount  of  duly,  if  any,  which  ii  chargeable 
imeni;  and  such  person,  if  dissatisfied  with  Ibc 
ide,  may  appeal  to  the  courts, 
duty  OB  the  transfer  ol  certain  kinds  of  aecuriiies 
lied  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  or  (in  soma 
l1  compoaillon,  and  the  tnmders  then  becomv 


:mpt  fr 


duly. 


either  fbied,  s< 


e  person  slamf^ng.    Thiii  an  inland  hill  of  rtfbange 
foreign  bill  of  exchange  an  adhesive  stamp,  while  an  agreement  or 


eiemwed  Emm  the  dniv  by  •pedallegulation.    Eai 
documcnti  are  Bank  of  Cnabnd  notes.  b| 
(but  not  tho«  -lihin  1  4)  oV  ih    - 


«'5'?rr313 


iF  mast  be  stamped  at  the  lii 


Th,e  imally  ' 


■saryl.biiS'^Lai^ 


STANCHION— STANDISH 


«  ut^t  t 


proxia  tor  valine  si  mHIin(9  o(  pniprictonot  jvnl-HocIc  ciHnpanis 
■nd  rtcepti  alter  a  iDDnlh  [lom  date.  An  un«vnp«]  initiuinenl 
caniun  be  pisded  or  liven  In  evidence  ncept  in  cnminal  proceed- 
mgi  «  lor  •  nllitnnr  purpoac.  ir  in  innninieni  cluneaUe  with 
duty  be  prodund  ai  evideBce  in  a  court,  the  oHkcr  wnbie  duly  it 
ii  lo  read  tlie  inflnimciii  ii  lociU'llMallentionot  ihcjiidteliiany 
omiuion  or  innifliciFncy  ol  the  ilamp.  and  if  the  iiuinimenl  ii  one 
■hkh  may  (eg«1l)i  be  •tantped  alter  enecution.  it  may,  on  payment 
at  the  amounl  ol  the  unpitd  duty  and  Ihe  penalty  payable  by  lam. 
and  ■  (unher  turn  o(  £i.  be  Reeved  in  evidence,  Hvint  all  juK 
ticeplioni  on  other  EraindL  Tberulaal  IheiupRmtoiun,  iSSj 
{OnT  mix.  r.  i,  re-enicili«  a  provison  of  Ihe  Cooimon  1-aw  Piu- 
cedure  Act),  provide  that  a  new  trial  it  «M  to  be  gianlcd  by  reawn 
of  the  ruling  olajudEelbat  the  Kanp  upon  any  documcnlitHiificieiii 
«..  ,k.,  ,k*  rirty^,mM,t  iinM  not  teaulre  a  itamp.  The  fUjnp  upon 
itamp  lam  cl  a  fontan  ttate  n  mually 
nun  ol  the  United  KiiHdom  iliicoalorm 
rii  to  IDC  rvl»  Eoveming  the  adnijwbility  of  inch 
:n  thouch  it  be  impropeiR  damped  acconhnc  la  the 
i_.    TV.  rjJ7I.:[ju...  J  ^ocumenutelmig. 

iinleu  irdicd  that 

Certain  ofTences,  fucb  ai  lorjiinB  a  die  or  iiamp,  lelling  or  utin^  a 
lornd  lUnip.  Ac,,  are  made  telonlei  puniibablg  with  penal  lerviludc 

UmUd  JSWrt— The  lutHccl  ol  alanip  duUeaia  ol  umnual  hiWiiical 
iolereM,  ■>  Ihe  paulni  ol  denviUB  aSiauip  Act  ol  1 70s  («c  Ukitid 
SralM!  WiilBSdSclly  led  lo  Ibe  Aioericaa  wir  ol  Independ- 

taea.    The  an  m-  '-•— '  "  "■ • ■  "  -""-'  "< 

npedlcBcy,  but  an 

of  American  colon-, —  ,-,--  ,-   — -  - 

to  bind  ihe  coloniei  by  ill  acta.  The  actual  yield  of 
nnder  the  act  ot  1 —    ' ■- ----- 

I  BTAII(310H  (Fr.  IMnfim,  a  wocxlen  poH),  an  uchitec 
term  applied  to  tbc  upright  iron  ban  io  windows  which 
through  the  eyci  of  Ibt  >add1e  ban  or  hoiizonUl  Irani  to  11 
(he  lead  lights.    The  French  call  ibe  latter  Iramia,  the 

chions  Irequcnily  finisb  wilb  orDamtntal  headi  forged  0 
Iheiion. 

■  SrUIDARD,  a  tcrai  with  three 
ot  Oagi  (a)  ■  fined  wdght,  Dwasur 
by  lav  or  cuitomatily  mogniw<i 
whkb  Ihe  correclneu  of  otben  cai 
or  itanding  object,  such  u  a  large  candtlahi 
k  ftuit-tiec  which  itandi  mtbout  support.  Wilb  regard  to  Ihe 
derivation,  the  word  which  appcara  in  mosl  European  tangoago, 
t-t-  Du.  IMKlaard,  Gcr.  Slttudarlt,  O.  Fr.  alanJarl,  tatniari,  mod. 
Ilaidari.  IlaL  .llfdalt,  sUndanlo,  ic,  is  to  be  referred  10  the 
Teut.  ifsiHfon,  to  stand,  and  lelers  lo  the  fixed  pole  10  which  an 
object  or  ■  pole  wa*  attached.  The  "  alandard  "  as  ■  military 
epsign  vaa  properly  stationary  and  served  aa  Ibe  signal  of  the 
poaiiioD  of  lis  owdr  on  Ihe  ordered  5eld  of  balilc.  The  O.  Fr. 
form  altndvi  poinls  to  Ihc  inSuence  of  Lai.  eifmfire,  10  ipnad 
ot)t,  eitend,  of  the  flag  when  hung  upon  the  pole  (see  (unhci 
Fuo  for  the  various  meanings  ol  Ibe  word  and  its  hiilory).  The 
tue  ot  Ihe  tnm  for  a  recognised  unit  o(  comparison  is  due  probably 
to  Ifte  fact  that  it  is  something  filed  or  set  up,  stable,  and  not 
to  any  fanciful  refecnce  lo  the  ensign  or  flag  as  the  object  to 
which  one  tuini  as  a  raUying-poinl.  For  the  standard  weights 
and  measures  sec  Weights  and  Measukes  and  SiandieM 
DEFAiTHEHt  below.  Thcre  are  many  other  standards,  such  as 
electrical  standaida  (see  Ei.tcralciTY),  standard  solutions  in 
chemisiiy  (f.n.)  for  Ihe  purpose  of  volumetric  analyss,  &c.  In 
engineering,  Ihe  component  parfs  of  machines  or  other  stniclurcs 
tn  "  siandardi^Al "  in  accordance  with  agreed  measurements. 
For  "  standard  time  "  tee  TiHE,  STANIMItD. 
'  RARDAKD,  BATTLE  OF  THB,  ■  name  given  to  the  battle  ol 
the  iindol  August  iijSnearNorthallerloh,  in  which  the  Scotti^ 
army  under  King  David  was  delealed  by  the  EugUih  levies 
of   Vorkshire  and  Ihe  noitb   Midlands,      '  '     ' 


in  the  United  Kingdom,  were  I 
I  relating  to  these  alam 
berlains  ol  the  cachequei 
ibolisbed  in  1816,  under  1 

81,  passed  in  178},  but  Ihc  cus 


he  eichequer  (q.w.)  unlil  thai  department  was  atxdished  in 
6,  Meanwhile,  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  of  Standard 
nmissions  ol  1841  and  1S54  and  a  House  of  Conunoos  Com- 
ice  ol  i8«i,  Ihe  Standanis  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Coinage 
1S66  was  passed.  This  act  oeaied  a  special  dcparlmenl  ol 
Boardol  Trade,  called  the"Standard  Weights  and  Mcaiurci 
partment,*'andahcadof  thai  departmeiit  styled  the"  Warden 
of  the  Standards."  His  duty  was  to  conduct  CfHtlparisons, 
ations  and  operations  with  refprenco  10  the  standards 
of  scientific  research  and  olbcrwiM.  The  fiist'~tndeed, 
the  only  real  holdet^^of  the  office  was  Henry  Willjams  Chtslwlm 
(1809-1901),  previously  chief  clerk  ol  the  old  ej  ' 


mined  ;a)ai 


Taled  b 


St  Peter  of  York . 
and  Si  Cuthherl  of  Durham. 
Sit  COoaa.Arltl  War:  UidHt  Apt.  pp.  3»9ivt. 


The  ofike  ot  chamberlains 
(^leralion  of  23  Geo.  IIL  c. 

dy  of  the  standards  and  any 
1  office! 


d  Kingdom 


dbefon 


lingdepartme 
standards  and  instruments,  gat- 
ing standards,  apparatus  for  determining  the  flash.poinl 
if  pettdeum,  &c.  The  Weights  and  Measures  Act  of  iB;l  left 
lul  all  reference  to  the  title  and  office  of  warden  of  the  standaids, 
md  this  opportunity  was  taken.  En  the  words  of  the  (hen  per- 
nancnl  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  T.  H.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Farrer,  10  make  the  office  "  more  slrictly  a  dcparUotnl  of  tlie 
Buard  of  '{rade."  It  was  put  In  charge  of  an  officer  (Ur  H.  J. 
Cbaney)  termed  *'  Superintendent  ol  Weights  and  Measure^'* 

restore  dignity  and  importance  to  the  office  by  the  appoinlment 
of  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  f.R.S.,  with  the  title  of  "  Deputy 
Warden  of  the  Standards." ' 

TTiere  are  Standards  departments  under  the  charge  of  experi- 
enced scientists  in  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Brussels,  Bucharest  and  Consign  Untile  and  al 
Ottawa.  Mdboume  and  Sidney.  Tbe  United  Slates  Bureau  ol 
Standards  is  in  the  department  ol  Commerce  and  Labor.  It 
was  esiabliihed  In  1901  and  is  under  Ihe  charge  ol  a  directco-. 
Its  work  folloHfS  thai  of  the  EngUd  department  and  embrans 
also  research  In  the  domain  of  physics,  extending  from  chembtiy 
on  the  one  side  to  engineering  on  the  other.    It  also  teals  aul 


scientific   societies,  cducalioii 

BrAHDERTOH.  a  town  ol  the  IVansvaal,  1 

myfror  " 


14  m.  S.E.  ol 

ia  Newcastle  to 


Job- 

Durhan,  dislknt  36(1  m.  Pop.  (1904),  4;Sg,  of 
while.  Sianderlon  is  joij  It.  abtivc  the  sea  and  Is  built  aa 
Ihe  north  bank  of  the  Vaal,  here  spanned  by  two  fine  bridges. 
It  Is  tbe  chief  town  ol  ■  district  ot  the  same  name  and  the  centn 
of  an  important  agricultural  and  pastoral  region, 
stud  farm  is  mainuioed  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  ar 
^Ida.   Thenaraeof  the  town  is  derived  from  that  of  tbe  lormer 


>f  the  H 


who  foui 


silk 


British  at  Boomplaals  in  1848.     The  ti 

i8jo.   Since  190]  it  has  been  governed  by  a  municipality. 

STAHDUH.  MILEl  or  MvLES  (c.  >;84-i656),  Araericaa 
colonist,  was  bom  about  7584  in  Lancashire,  protably  of  the 

■  The  an  ol  1S7S,  whith  repealed  the  ait  of  lUA.  menly  derliicd 
that  ihc  Board  ol  Trade  ihould  have  all  powen  and  perform  all  duns 
relalivt  id  Ihe  standards  vetieil  in  or  imposed  upon  Ihe  wankil  ol 
Ibe  standards  by  ihe  act  of  186601  othcrvrne.Bnd  Ihe  tiile"dcpuly 
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Duibuty  Ban  briBcb  <il  the  tuiilr.  NoIUiti  definite  it  knnwii 
of  bim  bcforo  i^iOj  when  wtUi  hii  wife,  Rmc  [d,  1611),  lie  emU 
fnted  to  New  EiifUnd  in  tiu  "  Uiyflowv."  Be  becsme  tlie 
nilLtuy  kixier  of  tbc  FlyiiHHilh  cotooyi 


■  61:  OD  U  Ul 


«lful  a 


the  Council  loi  New  EngUnd  in  tbe  afliln  of  tlie  colony;  ind 
in  t6tt  wu  fflie  of  tiie  eight  menJxn  of  the  colony  who  i^cdged 
Ihenudvci  to  pay  £iBoo  md  tbus  buy  out  tbc  merchant  advcD- 
turen.  In  i6Ji  wiib  WiUiun  Brcwsla  and  otbcnhewttled 
at  Duibury,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  October  1656,  and 
where  on  "  CapLain'a  Hill,  "  near  the  ale  of  his  home,  there  Eft 
a  monument  to  him,  couisting  of  a  ilooe  ihafl,  no  ft  high, 
and  a  hronie  itatue  of  him.  Longfciloir'i  Cimrukip  #/  MUa 
StandUk  appaienlJy  has  no  baus  in  fact;  Standiab's  second  wife, 
Baibm,  ^  liUer  of  Rose,  must  have  been  lummoned  to  Fly- 
mouth  a  year  before  the  mairiage  of  John  Aldcn  to  Prisdlla 
HulUns.  Lowell's  InUrvitu  vHk  MUa  Simduk  tnurqneaQits 
Um:  he  wai  Dot  a  typical  Puritan. 

See  WilUafH  GmdfDnl'i  Hiib^  pf  PUnmlk  PUMsHt*.'  TtidOr 
...     _  ..  .      ...      sumiiiC  {Ut     '■    ■     ■  ■■ 


niHTlBtD,  WILLUM  CLARKMN  (17W1M7),  Entfiali 
marine  painter,  was  bom  of  Iiiih  parcniace  at  Sunderland  in 
t?94.  As  a  youth  he  was  a  uilor,  and  during  many  lonf  voyagta 
he  acquired  that  intimate  accjuaintance  with  the  wa  and  ihip- 
{ring  which  was  admirably  displayed  in  bii  subsequent  wdt^ 
In  faia  qu^re  lime  he  diligently  occupied  himseU  In  aketcUDg 
marine  lubjecU,  and  v  much  skill  did  be  acquiTe  that,  after 
having  been  incapacitated  by  an  accident  from  acttvo  senice,  ha 
Rctivcd  an  engagemenl.  about  iSiS,lo  paint  acenay  lor  the 
"  Old  Royalty,  "  a  nilor'i  theatre  in  WeUdosa  Square,  London. 
Along  with  David  Robeiti  he  wis  alterwarda  alloyed  at  tha 
Cobouig  Iheaire.  Lambeth;  and  in  iBiA  he  became  scene-painter 
to  Diury  Lane  Ihcatra,  where  he  eiecuted  tome  adminble  work, 
especially  diftlinguiiUtif  Mnudf  by  tbe  pradoctEon  of  a  drop- 
scene,  and  by  decoiationi  (oc  the  CJuiMnui  piacta  he  whkh 
the  house  was  cddnatcd.  Meanwhile  he  had  beai  al  vmfc  upon 
aome  easd  picturs  of  small  dlmenstatu,  and  wia  ekctad  a  menUMT 
oi  the  Sodely  of  British  Artitla.  Encouraged  1^  hi*  auccoa  at 
the  Britiih  Iniiituiion,  where  in  iBiy  he  achibited  hia  £nt 
important  picture— "  Wreclwra  ofl  Foit  Rouge  "~atid  In  iS>8 
gained  a.  premium  of  50  guineas, 
■ccnc-paintlng,  and  in  that  year  mi 
Continent.    He  now  prbduced  hit  "  Mount 


>t  Ukhad, "  which 


of  Sew  London  Bridge  "  and  "  PortDDouth  Hubont 
tions  from  WilHam  lV.~in  the  Royal  Academy,  oi  which  he  was 
ejected  an  asodale  b  iSji  and  an  aesdonician  In  iSjj;  and 
untQ  hit  denth  on  the  iSlh  ol  May  1867  he  oontributed  to  its 
exhibition*  a  long  soica  of  powerful  and  Ughb<  popular  works, 
dealing  mainly  with  marine  sobject*.  hut  occasionally  with 
•cenB  of  a  more  purely  landicape  charaetcr.  Among  these  may 
be  named:' the  "  Battle  ol  TVafalgar"  (iSj6),  caculed  for  the 
United  SaviceQub;  the"  Castle  of  l9diia"(iS40,"Ia<da  Bella" 
(1B41),  among  the  ntultt  of  a  visit  Id  Italy  in  iSjq;  "French  troop* 
FonliiigtlioMargra"(i84j), "The"  Victory 'Bearing  the  Body  of 
NelionTowedintoOibraHat"  (1853). "The Abandoned "tiSsiS). 
Heaho  CKcnted  two  neuble  series  of  Venetian  aubjecta,  one 
for  tha  banqueting'ball  at  Bowood,  the  otfier  for  lYentham. 
He-wa*  much  enployod  00  the  iUuitialioa  for  Ike  Fittamv 
Amtal,  and  publiibed  a  collectloa  ol  ItthograpEiic  view»«a  tha 
Rhine,  MoMJIeand  Meuie;andfoityol  hi*  wotki  wen  engraved 
in  line  nndei  the  title  id  "  Stanfiejd^  Coast  Soenery. "  The 
whole  cotma  of  Slanfield's.art  was  powerfully  inSuenced  by 
hit  eaily  practice  as  a  acene-paintet.  But,  tbcugh  tbert  is 
always  a  touch  of  ihe  spectacular  and  the  tcenie  in  hb  works, 
and  though  tbeii  colour  it  apt  to  be  rather  dry  and  hard,  they 
are  lai^  and  eSeclive  in  handling,  powerful  in  their  treatment 
of  btOHl  atmo^beric  cHects  and  lelUng  in  compotilion,  and  Ihey 
evince  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  artEtlic  material* 


■TAIfORD.  CI  CBARUB  VIUlIBa  (1851-  },  Iriah 
mutical  oompoacr,  waa  bom  in  DuUin  on  tbc  30th  of  S^ember 
1S51,  being  Ihe  only  son  of  Mr  John  Stanford,  cxaaiad  In  tka 
conrt  of  chancery  (Dublin)  and  clerk  of  tlK  Oo»n,  Co. 
McAtfu  Both  pannta  of  the  composer  were  accompltsbed 
amateur  musicians,  the  father  being  Ibe  pnaatwor  of  a  T^"'"d 
baia  voice,  and  tbe  mother  a  voy  derer  pianist.  Under  R.  M. 
Levey  (violin).  Miss  Meeke,  hira  Joseph  Roblnton,  Mils  Flynn 
and  Michael  Quany  (piano),  young  Slanlord's  mutical  powen 
were  trained  In  the  eariy  days;  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  taught 
him  composition  and  orgin.  Varim*  feata  of  ptecodty  arc 
rcanded  in  an  article  in  the  itniUal  Tiita  for  DesembB-  1S9S. 
He  came  to  London  at  a  pupil  oT  Atthur  OTeaiy  and  £rnit 
Pauer  in  iSGi,  and  in  1S70  won  a  tcholanUp  at  Quem'a  College. 
Cambridge,  whence  be  migiated  to  TMnily  CoUqe  Id  iStj.  a!nd 
succeeded  J.  L.  HopUai  aa  coUcfe  orgatiitt,  a  pott  be  bdd  til 
igfi.  Hit  aptHdnlmcat  a*  conductor  ^  the  Cambridge  thdvs- 
■Ity  Muacal  Sodety  gave  UiD  great  opportonitiea,  and  the  bme 
which  the  sodety  looB  obtained  wa*  in  Ibe  main  due  to  Stan- 
ford's energies.  Before  hi*  time  ladle*  'were  not  adndtled  into 
the  cborut,  but  during  his  lenuie  d  the  office  ol  conducta  mai^ 
most  Intcmtlng  performaixti  and  revival*  look  plooe.  b 
the  yean  1874  to  1877  hews*  given  leave  of  abaeoctia' a  poctloo 
of  each  year  in  order  to  oimplele  hs  itttdics  in  Gennany,  wbm 
Ee  learnt  &ora  Reinecke  and  Kiel.  He  took  the  B.A.  itpt*  In 
1S74  and  HJl  in  187S,  and  wai  ^ven  the  bcaocary  di^ree  ol 
Mus.  D.,  at  Oxford  in  1883.  and  at  Cambridge  hi  1888.  He 
first  came  prominently  before  (he  public  at  a  compoaer  with  hi* 
incidental  music  to  TennyxBi't  Quan  Uary  (Lyceam,  1876); 
and  in  1881  his  first  opera,  Tkt  Veiltd  Pnplul,  was  given  at 
HanovB  (revived  at  Covent  Garden,  1803);  this  waa  succeeded 
by  SosMOv'a  (Hamburg,  ApiiL  and  Orrent  Canden,  July  1884), 
and  He  Caii(er»wyi'>l{n'Mi(Drury  Lane,  1^84).  A  long  Inter- 
val lepante*  these  Imm  hi*  later  operas,  Siamia  VBrita,  a 
dcUgbllul  pie»  of  Irish  dramatic  writing  ((^lera  Comlque,  t8g6) 
and  ir<tat.4A.ilfoMJtroiUv  (Covent  Garden,  1901).  Forlho 
main  provincial  feativak,  wotta  by  Stanford  were  commlssiwied 
a*lollow*;"(hd>e«tralaemnade"(B»mlngham,  i88>);"aegiac 
Ode"  (Nsnufch,  1884);  Tkt  Tint  Hiiy  CMUm  (Blrraing- 
bam,  i8ts);  Tlu  Bamti  (Leedt,  iSSfi);  Tim  Vtyati  tf  UatUmut 
(Leeds,  iStt);  TkfBmih  af  Ike  Batfit  (Hereford,  i84t);  BJn 
(Birmingham,  1891);  I'Ac Baid(CBrdia,  189s);  PioiafniCrAkMr* 
(NerwJch,  <8««)i  JI(j*(««)(Birmln^iam,  1897);  Te  Dam  (Leed*, 
1898);  rihiL«tfi>*M(HtKfocd,i«oo);AalHlJfalir(Leed*,  1907). 
boUel  Ibeie,  hi*  anile  indodeaa  few  choral  work*  oif  inqxntance, 
soch  as  rhi  KmrracMM  (Cambridge,  i8») ;  fjofai  JCi.  f/.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1877);  Coiwwii  SctaJan  (Jubilee  Ode,  18S7);  "  Inttalla- 
tton  Ode  "(Camlaidge,  i8vs);£U((*ll'<tf  (London,  i893){i>isfai 
CL.  (Manchester,  1887);  Um>  m  G  (Brompton  Oratory,  1893). 
He  waa  a{^Inted  professor  of  compoallion  al  the  Royal  CaO^ 
of  Music,  i88ji  conductor  of  the  Bach  chcir  In  18S5;  pnfemof  of 
music  In  the  unrrerslly  of  Cambridge,  MKCtadiog  9r  G.  A. 
Macfatren,  1S87;  conductor  of  tha  Iced*  Phah*nnMiic  Sodety, 
1897,  and  of  the  Leeds  Festival  from  1901  onward*.  Ha 
waft  Inighted  In  1901.     Hit  lutruraenltl  wo^  tncloda  tit 


string  quartets;  besldtt  many  *c*W>  part-amgi,  madrigal*, 
&c,  and  incidental  musle  to  tbe  Eamaiiia  and  Otdipm  Ktx 
CamlHliIge),  a*  wdl  aa  to  Tennyaod**  BtiiA 
holda  an  hoDoured  place  among  modem 
1;  and  hit  edltlooa  oE  IrUh  and  other 
well  known.  In  r9o8  he  puhllibed  an 
of  SMiti  and  Mmurin,  a  "iHtrthn  of 
reviews,  to.,  in  past  ycnr& 
BAKU.  Jaku  StAimm,  ist  Eau  SruHCm 
.  i87J-'I")>  £>^i>b  *t*leMnan  and  aoldia,  *a*  thaddcat 
tea  ol  Aleiaoda  Stuhope  (d.  1707),  aaon  ci  Philip  StanJupe,  in 
earl  of  Cbotofidd.  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  IMnhy  CoDEge^ 
Oxford,  ha  accompanied  his  father,  that  Biltiih  ndnitta  at 
Madrid,  to  ^nin  in  1690^  and  obtained  tome  kneidodge  of  that^ 
cnuntiy  which  was.  very  useful  to  him  In  lata  life.  A  little 
liter,  however,  be  went  to  Italy  wbtM,  MaJurwodt  in  flaadn^ 
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a  vohinMcr  tgiirM  Fnnn,  inJ  la  1691  ha  HciiTed 
I  Britsh  inny.  In  i;oi  SUnlx^  entered 
Hu,  but  he  continued  bis  caietr  u  >  mldiei 
id  Fortugi]  darin£  the  ralla  lUco  ol  tbe 
War  a{  the  Spanish  Succn^on;  In  i;oj  he  lerved  in  Spain 
unds  Charles  Mocdaunt,  eul  of  Peterboroug)!,  and  in  1706  be 
vai  apiMiiiiled  Brftiifa  miniitd  in  Spain,  but  hli  dstfe*  were 
Hill  miiilaiy  as  well  as  diplomatic,  and  In  1708,  atlei  lonie 
diSenuoa  with  Fetcibotough,  who  favoured  defensive  meuurai 
only,  be  «ai  made  comniandec-In-cfaief  of  ihe  British  farces  in 
that  aHmtiy.  Taking  tbe  o&ensive  be  captured  Pott  Mabon, 
HiaNca.  aiid  after  a  viiii  to  Eogkuid,  when  be  to^  pan  in  tbe 
of  SacbevereU;  be  retumed  ID  Spain  and  in  1710 
o  vln  the  balUe*  of  Alnmm  tod  ol  Saneoaa,  his 
uablinj  the  aichduke  Cbitla  to  enter  Madrid 
In  SeptCDibei.  Uowner,  at  Brihucga  he  was  overwhetmed  by 
llw  Ficnch  and  wu  fbrud  (a  capitulate  on  the  $ih  of  Decemb^ 
171a  Ifo  lanaintd  a  pritooei  in  E^n  for  over  a  yeu  and 
relaned  to  Enfjand  In  AuguM  1719.  He  now  definitely  aban- 
doned  tlM  army  for  politks,  and  became  ooe  of  the  leaden  of 
tbe  WUg  opfinition  En  the  House  of  Commonj.  He  had  hi* 

In  Sqjtembet  1714  ha  «ai  ippoEmed  uoetaiy  of  state  lor  the 
■DUlbem  department,  iharlni  with  Walpole  the  lesdenhlp  of  tbe 
House  of- Commons-  He  was  mainly  requnafble  for  the  mcaimea 
which  were  iniinimentA]  in  ciuihing  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of 
171S,  and  be  iorvaided  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act. 
He  acted  as  Geoige  L's  Itnign  ainbtei,  and  only  just  failed  to 
condude  a  ticaly  of  alliance  with  France  in  1716.  la  1717, 
consequent  on  changes  in  the  mioIslTy,  Stanhope  vas  made 
£nt  lord  of  the  treanty,  but  a  year  later  be  returned  to  hi* 
former  office  of  secretary  fur  the  aoatbeni  department.  Id 
1717  be  was  created  Viscount  Stanhope  of  Mabon  and  in  1718 
Earl  Stanhope.  Hi*  activity  was  now  shown  in  the  oondn^on 
ol  tbe  quadruple  alliance  between  Ei^ind,  France,  Austtia 
and  Holland  in  171S,  and  hi  obtabiing  peace  for  Sweden,  when 
threatened  by  Russia  and  Denmark,  wbUe  at  boitK  he  promoted 
the  bill  to  liput  Ihe  membeisbip  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Just 
after  ihe  coUipse  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  for  which  be  wa* 
partly  ittpasmtie  but  from  which  he  did  not  profit,  the  eaij 
died  ui  UHidon  on  the  jih  of  February  1731.  Stanhope  married 
Lucy,  dau^tei  of  Tbomai  Piit,  governor  of  Madras,  and  he 
was  Ricceeded  by  hia  eldest  son  Phihp  (1717-1736),  a  ditiia- 
guobed  mathematician  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodcly. 

CHuixa  Stuihope,  jni  Eakl  St*nho™  {1753-1816),  states- 
man and  man  of  sdence,  son  of  the  snd  earl,  was  bom  on  tbe 
3rd  of  August,  1753,  and  educated  under  the  opposing  influences 
of  Eton  and  Geneva,  devoting  hinuelf  whilst  resident  in  the 
Swiss  dty  (0  the  study  of  mathematifs,  and  acquiring  from  the 
Bssodations  connected  with  Switscrlind  an  intense  love  of 
liberty.  In  pditics  be  took  tbe  democratJc  side.  As  Lord 
Mahon  he  contested  the  dty  of  Wslminster  without  success 
in  1774.  when  only  just  of  age;  but  from  the  general  dection  of 
17S0  until  his  BccessiDn  to  Ibe  peerage  on  the  ;Ih  of  Uinh  1786 
be  represented  thnugh  Ihe  influence  of  Lold  Shdburne  the  Budc- 
jn^umabire  bofougb  of  High  Wycombe,  and  during  tlie  session* 
ol  17S3  and  1784  he  gave  his  support  to  the  administiaiion  ol 
Wniiam  Pitt,  whose  dila'.  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  lie  married  on 
the  iqtb  of  December  1774.  Wliea  Pitt  c«ued  to  be  inqiired 
by  the  Liberal  prindples  of  hi*  early  days,  his  biolhu-tn-Uw 
■evercd  their  political  canDeum  and  opposed  with  all  tbe  im- 
peluosily  of  bis  fiery  heart  the  aibiinuy  mcaiURS  which  tils' 
ninislTy  bvouied.  Lord  Stanhope's  character  was  without 
any  taint  of  meanness,  and  bis  tonduct  was  marked  by  a  lofty 
ver  influenced  by  any  petty  mothts;  but  his 
IS  they  were,  had  no  wnght  on  the  minds  of  bis 
compeer*  m  tne  uppa  choraba,  and,  from  a  disregsrd  of  their 
ptejndicai,  too  ofien  drove  Ibem  ioio  Ihe  opposite  lobby.  He 
was  tbe  chairman  of  ihe  "  Rerolulion  Sodely,  "  founded  fn 
'booour  of  the  Revolulion  of  16S8,  Ihe  memhera  oi  which  in 


id  the  Edinburgh  polilidsns  wlu 

Bay;  and  in  17(15  be  introduced  into  tbe  Lord*  a :      , 

ting  any  Interference  with  the  internal  aflaii*  of  France.  In  aS 
tboe  pouils  he  was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  in  the  last  of  tbcoi  be 
was  in  a  "  minority  of  one  "— *  sobriquet  which  stuck  to  hia 
throughout  hie — whereupon  be  sooded  from  parliimeiriuy 
life  for  five  yeaia.  He  was  elected  I  fdlow  of  tbe  Royal  Sodely 
so  early  a*  November  1771,  and  devoted  a  large  pact  of  his  inaune 
to  eiperimenU  in  science  and  philosophy.  He  invented  a 
method  of  securing  buildings  from  fire  (vhich,  however,  jvoved 
impracticable),  the  printing  press  and  tbe  lens  which  bear  hit 
name  and  a  monodmd  for  tuning  musical  Instrumenta,  siig< 
gested  improvemoits  in  canal  locka,  made  npeiimenla  in 
steam  navigation  in  r705-r797  and  contrived  two  calculating 
machines.  When  be  acquired  an  extensive  property  In  Devon- 
shire, be  projected  a  canal  through  that  coonty  from  the  Bristol 
to  tbe  English  Channd  and  took  the  levels  bimtdf.  ElecCridty 
was  another  of  the  subjects  which  he  studied,  and  the  volume  of 
PrincitUt  Bf  EUclrkily  which  he  issued  in  1779  cootaincd  tbe 
rudimeDli  of  his  theory  on  the  "  return  stroke  "  rcauliinK  froin 
the  contact  with  the  earth  of  the  dectiic  current  of  lightning, 
which  were  afterwards  amplified  in  a  contributioa  to  Ihe  Fkil>- 
ntUcd  TrtBUttaia  for  1787.  Bb  princqial  laboun  in  liteta- 
tura  consisted  of  a  reply  to  Burke's  ReJUdaut  e*  tin  Fiauk 
Raalnlim  i'lv)  and  an  Erioy  on  Ihe  rights  of  Juries  (1701), 
and  be  king  meditated  Ihe  compilation  of  a  digest  of  ibe  slatutca, 
Tbe  lean  and  awkward  figure  of  Lord  Stanhope  figured  in  a 
host  of  Ibo  caricatures  of  Sayers  and  GiCiay,  reflec^og  on  hii 
pi^lical  opinion*  and  hit  personal  rdations  with  bis  children. 
His  first  wife  died  In  tjto,  and  he  married  in  17ST  Lotiisa. 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  tbe  Hon.  Hcniy  GrenviUe  (govanor 
of  Barbados  in  1746  and  ambassador  to  Ihe  Porte  b  17G1),  a 
younger  brother  of  the  ist  Earl  Temple  and  George  GrenviUe; 
who  survived  him  and  died  in  March  1819.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
(;.•.).  His  youngest  daughter,  Lady  Lucy  Sachtd  Stanbope, 
ekqicd  with  Tboraa*  Taylor  of  Sevenoaks,  the  family  apothe- 
cary, and  her  father  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  her;  but  Pitt 
made  Taylor  controller-general  of  Ihe  customs,  and  hu  son  was 
one  of  Lord  Chaiham's  executon.  His  leoind  wife  was  tbe 
mother  of  thr«  son*.  Lord  Stanb<^  died  at  the  bmily  seat 
ol  Chevening,  Kent,  on  Ihe  isth  of  December  iSifi,  being 
succeeded  ss  4ih  esil  by  his  son  Philip  Henry  (riSi-iSsj), 
who  inherited  many  of  Us  sdenlific  tulet,  but  i*  bat  known, 
pohaps  for  his  association  with  Kaqiar  Hauser  (q.e.). 

Tmar  Hinav  St*hhop«,  5tb  Euu.  Siakhopi  (i8os-r!7s) 
Englisb  historian,  belter  known  as  Lord  Mahon,  loa  of  the  4lh 
eul  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  ihe  1st  Baron  CarringtOD, 
wa*  bom  on  Ihe  30th  of  Jsnuaiy  1S05.  He  took  hi*  degree  at 
Christ  Cbuicb,  Oilord,  in  1317,  and  entered  parliament  in  lija 
He  wai  under  seoetafy  for  foreign  afliirs  for  the  early  months 
of  1835,  and  sccrelaiy  lo  the  India  Board  in  1845,  bnt  thoni^ 
he  nanained  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  1851,  be  made  no 
special  mark  In  polilics.  He  was  chiefly  interested  In  literature 
and  antlquillEs,  and  in  1841  took  a  promineixt  part  In  psMinff 
Ihe.  Copyright  AcU  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  hi  i8j6  be  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  National  Portrait 
Gallery;  ill  sutuequent  creation  waa  due  to  bis  eiecaton.  It 
was  mainly  due  to  him  that  in  iSdi)  Ihe  Hisloricsl  Mannioipu 
Commission  was  started.  As  president  of  the  Sodety  of  Anti- 
quaries (from  1S16  onwards),  It  was  he  who  called  attcotioa  in 
England  to  Ibe  need  of  sujqxirting  the  eicavatima  at  tlay. 
And  tn  1855  he  founded  the  Stanhope  essay  prize  at  Oifud. 
Of  his  own  works  the  most  important  are  liis  Lift  tf  JMuoriiu 
(1819);  Htoory  «/(A<  War  afSucauaH  in  Spam  (1831),  latgdy 
basedon  the  first  earl's  pqien;Hutery^£iif/siii(/rns  lit  Ptaa 
af  UlncU  U  lie  Faaa  0/  VmaiOa  (1836-1853);  Li/t  ■/  WiUmt 
Pin  (1861-1861);  and  Hiitery  tf  fagfand,  OKfriiiatUitraptrf 
Qatm  Amu  mlU  Ot  Ftaa  1^  Ulrtdil  iitin).  A  new  edition  ef 
[foS.   He  two  histories  and  tb« 
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Uuduil  woib;  and  [hou^  liere  ind  Ibeic  be  hu  bttn  toDDd 
to  give  credit  for  too  much  toLffld  CInihuB,  hb  induitiy,  detr 
tbmigh  not  biiUiBnl  ilyte,  and  Etnenl  imputialii;  b  tcitidua, 
kave  bttn  deHivcdty  pnised.  Hi)  [xnitloa  u  u  tdstorien  wu 
•bead}'  Blablislied  when  be  Buccccdcd  to  tlie  earidam  in  185;, 
•ad  In  1B71  be  ms  made  an  honorary  iHociate  of  the  luUtule 
ot  Fnnce.  Ma  <ni  president  ol  the  Uleniy  Fund  Irem  1S6] 
until  hia  deUfa.  He  died  nn  tbe  a4tb  of  December  1B75,  being 
IMCeeded  (a  Mb  eul  by  bii  un  Anhu  FhOip  (i8jS-igoi|),  falber 
oltlN7lheaiL  Hinecondaon,  EdwiTd  Stanbope{iS4o-iSQ]), 
«u  *  odl-kDown  CoBaeivativc  politickn,  wio  filled  vaiioui 
imponant  nfficea,  and  wai  finally  lecntaiy  of  itate  tor  wai 

nANBOPK  UBT  Btsmt  LDCT  (tjl6-i«39),  tb«  ridot 
Chfld  ol  the  }Td  Eul  Stanbope  by  hia  Snt  wife  Lady  Hater  ntt, 

wubnnodtbeiith  of  Marcb  1776,  and  dwelt  at  her  btber^  Kit 
of  Cbennhg  in  Kent  ontil  eaily  in  iSoo,  when  hia  eidlable 
■nd  wayWHid  dkpoutloa  drove  hei  to  ber  giandmothet'a  bouse 
U  BBCtm  Pynacnt.  A  ym  oi  two  later  itie  tiaviUed  nbroed, 
biit  her  eravioga  after  distinction  wen  not  latiiGcd  until  iht 
becasie  the  chief  of  the  hauachold  of  her  nnde,  Wiltiani  Pitt, 
in  Angmt  1803.  She  sal  at  the  head  of  hli  table  and  auUted 
(n  wdcomiig  bit  gueau,  gracing  Ibe  board  with  her  stately 
beauty  and  enlivening  the  company  by  her  quickneas  and 
keenneia  ti  convetiatlon.  Although  ber  bri^Incia  of  ityle 
cheered  Ibe  declining  daya  ol  l^It  and  nmuacd  moat  of  bl> 
pnlilical  friendt,  bee  satirical  leraarki  nmetEmci  created  enemin 
when  raoie  con»derUion  for  the  feelinga  of  ber  assodatti  would 
ban  converted  them  into  friends.  Lady  Heater  Stanhope 
posBCiaed  gieat  buiineit  talents,  and  wben  Pitt  wai  out  cf  office 
(be  acted  ai  bii  private  secretary.  She  was  with  bim  in  his 
dying  illnos.  and  aome  of  bis  list  ihaoghts  were  eonccmed 
with  ber  future,  but  any  anidrty  which  might  have  arixn  in 
ber  ndnd  on  this  point  was  dispelled  through  the  grant  by  a 
nation  grateful  f«  her  uncle's  qualities  of  a  pennon  of  £i>oo 
■  year,  dating  from  the  jotb  ol  January  1806,  which  Lady 
Heater  Stanhope  enjoyed  for  tbe  rest  of  her  days.  On  Piifs 
death  sfu  lived  ia  Montagu  Square,  London,  but  life  la  London 
without  tbe  interest  cauied  by  associating  with  the  principal 
poUticiana  ol  tbe  Tory  party  proved  Irkioma  to  ber,  and  she 
■ought  relief  from  lastlude  in  the  failoesses  of  Wales.  Whilst 
■be  remained  on  English  sinl  hAppiness  found  tk>  place  in  ber 
heart,  and  ber  native  land  wag  finaJty  abandoned  in  February 
tSio.  Alter  many  wanderings  she  settled  among  the  I>ruie3 
on  Mt  Lebanon,  and  [rom  this  solitary  portion  she  wi 
an  almost  absolute  authority  over  tbe  auntninding  dislrlcta. 
Her  control  over  ttie  natives  waa  tuScIcntly  commanding  to 
bduce  Ibrahim  Pasba,  when  about  to  invade  Syria  fn  rgji,  to 
solicit  ber  neutrality,  and  this  supreinicy  vss  maintained  by 
her  commanding  character  and  by  the  belief  that  she  possessed 
the  ^t  of  divination.  Her  cherished  companion.  Miss  WiUiaini, 
and  ber  trusted  medical  attendant,  Dr  Charles  Levis  Meiyon 
(1783-1877),  dwdt  with  her  lor  some  time;  but  the  former  died 
In  i3i8,  and  Mcryoc  left  Ml  Lebanon  In  i83r,  only  tetuming 
lor  a  final  visit  from  July  1837  to  Auguat  iSjS.  In  Ibis  lonely 
leadcnce,  the  villa  of  Djoun,  8  m.  from  Sidon,  in  a  ' 
"  hemmed  in  by  arid  momtaias.  "  and  with  tbe  trouble! 
household  of  some  thirty  servants,  only  waiting  for  ber 
to  plunder  the  bouse,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  strength  slowly 
wasted  away,  and  at  huT  abe  died  on  the  13rd  of  Jiiae  1839. 
The  dissappoinlmentsof  her  life,  and  the  necessity  of  overawing 
ber  servants  as  well  as  the  chiefs  who  surrounded  Djoun,  had 
intensified  a  temper  naturally  Imperious.  Jn  appearance  as 
in  voice  she  resembled  ber  grandfather,  ihe  firat  L«d  Chatham, 
■nd  like  him  she  domineered  over  tbe  drde,  large  or  small, 
in  whidi  she  was  placed. 

Samg  yean  afier  her  death  there  appealed  three  voluinca  o( 
Urmairi  of  On  LadjHtMr  Sunlupi  aSrOaud  by  luTKffiti  Cat- 

followed  In  the  aucceeding  year  by  three  vermes  of  TnadittLtiy 
■■— rr  Sutnkift.  Jtrmmt  Ikt  Qmfiaim  */  *(r  J/nwiri  »r— ' 
"  "^-"'-^la.    They  presented  a  lively  picture  c4  this  V 
id  character!  and  CDOtaidea  caaay  anecdotes  c 
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■d  his  coDeafDea  In  political  life  for  a  qnrter  of  a  centurv  befrm 
••  dath.    Sea  slu  Mn  Clo'1^  Hoiu^.  lUf  BuHr  SUaiaH 

i»lot 

numUKA.  a  town  <A  Bulgaria  bi  Eiilem  Rumdia;  on 
tb*  Dfrin  tbt,  an  afSiicnt  of  Ibe  Maiitia,  rs  m.  S.S.E.  oi 
Phnippopolis.  Pop.  (1906),  i4,iJo.  II  B  an  important  seat 
"  tbe  wine  trade  and  also  possnses  a  distillery.  Serfculttire 
carried  on  under  British  auspices.  To  the  south  of  tie  town 
B  tbe  ruins  of  the  medieval  diadeL  Under  its  Greek  name 
Stenimacbos,  tbe  town  Is  frequently  mentioned  In  conneiiaB 
ith  tbe  Bulgarian  wars  trora  the  nth  century  onwards. 
■TAHISLAU  {Polish,  JfantilsiVB),  a  town  In  Gabda,  Austria, 
I  m.  S.E.  of  Lemberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  30,4to,  about  half 
?wa.  It  possesses  a  beautiful  parish  church,  which  contains 
le  tombs  of  the  Potocki  fam^y.  Tbe  prindpal  Industries 
[dude  tanning,  dy»ng,  tfle-maJdng,  milling,  the  production 
[  yeast  and  tberc  is  a  iarge  establishment  for  the  manitfacture 
of  railway  slock.  Stanislau  is  an  important  railway  junction, 
Lnd  has  a  considerable  trade,  prindpally  fn  agricultural  produce, 
itaniilau  was  founded  by  Stanlslav  Potocki  (d.  1683),  and  haa 
been  newly  rebuilt  since  it  was  devastated  by  a  great  fire 

BTAKISLAITS  I.  tLESiCznm]]  (1677-1766),  king  of  Poland, 
jm  at  Lembeig  in  1677,  was  the  son  of  Rafad  Lesiciyiuki, 
palatine  ot  Posen,  and  Anne  Catherine  Jablonowska.  He 
married  Catherine  Opalutska  by  wbom  he  had  one  daui^ter. 
In  1697,  as  cupbearer  of  Poland,  he  signed  the  confirmstian  of 
the  articica  of  etedion  of  Augustus  II.  In  1703  he  joined  tbe 
Lithuanian  Confederacy,  whicb  the  Sapichas  with  tbe  aid  of 
Swedish  gold  bad  formed  against  Augustus,  and  bi  the  [aOiiwinf 
year  was  selected  by  Charles  XII.  to  supersede  Augustot. 
Les£ciynski  was  a  young  man  of  blameless  antecedents,  respect* 
able  talents,  and  ancient  fajnily,  but  certainly  without  sufficient 

unstable  a  throne.  Nevertheless,  with  theassistanceoEabrlbing  ' 
fund  and  an  army  corps  the  Swedes  succeeded  in  procuring  ins 
election  by  a  scratch  assembly  of  half  a  doien  cutdlans  and  a 
few  score  of  gentlemen  (July  1,  1704).  A  few  months  later 
Stanislaus  was  forced  by  a  sudden  broad  of  Augustus  to  seek 
refuge  m  the  Swedish  camp,  but  finally  on  the  14th  of  September 
1703  be  waa  crowned  king  with  great  splendour,  Chariea  Umself 
supplying  his  nominee  with  a  new  crown  and  sceptre  in  Heu  of 
the  andent  regalia  which  had  been  carried  aS  to  Saxony  by 
Augustus.  The  first  act  oi  the  new  king  was  10  conclude  an 
sUiince  wiih  Charles  Xn.  whereby  Poland  engaged  to  assist 
Sweden  agunsi  the  Isar.  Stanislaus  did  what  be  could  to  asuit 
his  patron.  Thus  he  induced  Maaeppa  the  Cossack  betman  to 
desert  Feler  at  the  most  critical  period  ol  the  war,  and  (teced 
a  small  army  mips  at  the  disposal  of  the  Swedes.  Bat  be 
depended  so  entirely  upon  tbe  success  of  Charles's  annsthalafter 
Poltava  (1709)  bis  authority  vanished  as  a  dream  at  tbe  first 
touch  of  reality.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Poles  hastened  to  re- 
pudiate him  and  make  their  peace  with  Augustus,  and  Lesxczyn- 
ski,  henceforth  a  mere  pensioner  of  Charles  XH.,  accompanied 
Krassau's  army  corps  in  its  retreat  to  Swedish  Pomennia.  On 
tbe  restoration  of  Augustus,  Stanubus  resigned  Ibe  Polish  Oown 
(though  he  retained  the  royal  title)  in  eicbsnge  for  Ibe  little 
prindpality  of  ZwctbrQcken.  In  1716  he  was  saved  Inm 
sssuslnitlon  at  Ibe  hands  ot  a  Saion  officer,  Lacrobi.  by 
Stanislaus  PonlatowsU,  tbe  father  of  the  future  king.  He  now 
resided  at  Weiisenburg  In  Lorraine,  and  in  1715  had  Ibesatfafae- 
lion  ot  seeing  his  diugbter  Mary  become  the  consort  of  Lonii  XV. 
and  queen  of  France.  His  son-in-law  supported  bis  dums 
to  the  Palish  throne  after  the  death  of  Augustus  n.  In  1733,  wlucb 
led  to  the  war  ot  tbe  Polish  Sums^n.  On  the  9th  of  September 
173J  Stantibus  himself  arrived  at  Warsaw,  having  tn*elled 
night  and  day  Ibiough  central  Europe  disgubed  as  a  fmrttmaii, 
and  on  tbe  following  day,  despite  many  protests.  Wis  duly 
dected  king  of  Poland  for  the  second  time.  Bnt  Russia,  of^waed 
to  any  nominee  of  Fnnce  and  Sweden,  at  once  pratcited  against 
bis  election;  declared  hi  favotn'  ol  tbe  new  elector  tf  Suony,  as 
beim  tbe  candidate  of  her  Aastrian  ally;  and  on  the  jaili  ot  June 
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■7t4  ■  Susui  umy  of  tOfioo  ania  Pttei  Lucy,  >tt«  pra- 
f||Twitng  Auputm  m,  &t  Wu^Vp  proceeded  itj  bniege  SUnfsbm 
la  Duiig  when  he  bid  intrenchni  himtelf  wiili  his  paniuns 
Qoduding  Uie  piimate  uid  Uk  FreocH  4nd  Swedob  miniaten) 
to  »wut  Ibe  pnmised  succour  fram  Fnuce.  The  liege  began 
lo  October  1734.  On  the  i;th  of  Much  173s  Marnhtl  UUnnich 
Mpentded  I-uzy,  and  on  the  jotfa  ol  Hay  Ibe  lone  expected 
FieachfieetippeiJedinChcnadsuiddJKiiibukedifoaiDeD.  A 
week  tlla  It*  sirivil  Ihii  little  umy  gBllinlly  altCDipted  lo 
loice  the  RumUo  btrenchmcnti,  bat  mi  beaten  oS  ud  6atlly 
compelled  to  lunendei.  This,  by  Ibe  ny,  mi  tbe  fint  tune 
Fnnce  ud  RimU  met  is  foes  in  the  field.  On  the  jolh  ol  June 
1735  Duuig  capilulsted  unconditioniay,  sfUi  lusluouig  a 
liege  of  ijj  days  which  coit  the  Russiaos  800a  men.  Sunislius, 
disguised  u  1  peaiani,  bad  contrived  to  escape  two  dayi  belore. 
Be  «i  first  beud  ci  igain  it  KCiiigsbeig,  wbcDce  tie  isiued  a 
011^"*^"  Is  bis  paitiiam  which  lesulted  in  the  tormaiicin  ol  a 
confederatioa  on  his  behalf,  and  tbe  deipatch  ol  a  Polish  envoy 
to  Pun  to  urge  Fiance  to  .invade  Siiony  with  at  least  40,000 
men.  In  Ibe  Ukraine  too.  Count  Nicholas  Folocki  kept  on  [oot 
to  auf^rt  Stanislaus  a  motley  host  of  50,000  men,  which  was 
ultimately  icaltrred  by  tbe  Russians.  In  1736  StanliUui  >«iiia 
abdicated  tbe  tbnnie,  but  received  by  way  of  csBipensalion  the 
dukedom  of  Lominc  and  Bar,  which  was  10  nvert  to  Fiance  on 
his  death.  He  settled  at  LuotviUe,  founded  there  Ifae  Acadania 
^MnuJoj,  and  devoted  hinuelfforlherest  of  his  lifE  to  Kience  and 
philanthropy.  He  died  in  1766  at  tbe  age  ol  89,  Amoiv  his 
works  may  be  mentioned:  fEiaru  dm  fkilMtflu  hiei^aiiaai 
(Parii,  1763;  1866). 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Ciaria  XII.  (ifflidon, 
t(  Pat  (fa  Ck«*,  cap;  vL  (Londr-     ■°— ' 
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Louis  Lacroix,  Les  Otmicidi 

InUiUi  deS.  L.  ed.  f.  Bayt  (Paiti.  1901);  Marrhion 

U  Rai  Slmiilti  u  ilarit  Leaaymki  (Puii.  189s). 


1B97):    Curnowtki    (JiR 
AiHiripal.i  Wanaw,  iSjS); 
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(R.  N.  B,) 

STAjnsuoa  n.  Auocsrns  [Ponutowski]  (.73»-"7(>b), 

king  ol  Poland,  ibe  sod  of  Slanislaw  Pooialowski,  palitine  of 
Craoiw,  the  liiend  and  companion  o!  Chulcs  XJI,  ol  Sweden. 
Born  in  1731  be  owed  bis  advance  in  life  lo  Ibe  influence  ol  his 
onclei  Ibe  powerful  Ciatioryscy,  who  sent  hun  to  St  Pelenbiug 
m  Ibe  suite  of  the  English  ambassador  Kanbuiy  Williami. 
Subsequently,  through  the  infiucnce  of  tbe  Russian  chancelloi, 
Besluibev-Ryumin,  be  ms  accredited  lo  Ibe  Russian  court  u 
the  ambasudoi  of  Saxony.  Through  Williams  be  was  iDtioduced 

to  tbe  handsome  and  brilliant  young  nobleman,  lor  whom  she 
abandoned  all  her  olbei  lovcii.  Poniatow^  was  concerned 
in  the  mysterious  and  disieputable  conspiiacy  which  sought  to 
Kt  sBde  tbe  succesuon  of  the  grand  duke  Pctei  and  his  son 
Paul  in  favour  of  Cilherine,  a  conspliacy  fruitrated  by  the 
uneqjecled  recovery  of  Ibe  empress  Elizabeth  and  the  conse- 
quent iritit  of  the  con^ikaiors.  Slanislaua  tetumed  to 
Wanaw  much  discredited,  but  ncverlbelesi  was  (Sept.  7,  i;64} 
elected  king  of  Poland  tlirough  (be  overwhelming  influence  of 
Calberine  (ihe  bad  pmmised  him  the  ciown  as  euly  as  October 
176]),  and  was  crowned  on  Ibeisthol  November,  to  the  disgust 
ol  his  uncles,  vbo  would  have  preleiced  another  nephew.  Prince 
Adam  Casiiaii  CiartDryicy,  as  king,  but  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  Ibe  diclalion  of  the  Rui»an  court.  The  best  thai  can  be  uid 
lor  Stanislaus  aa  king  of  Poland  is  Ibat  with  all  bis  lomantic 
Ideal  a]>d  eicellent  intentions  he  remained  from  finl  to  last  tbe 
creituic  of  drcumslancei.  He  bad  climbed  to  tbe  throne  by 
very  slippery  ways,  be  wu  dependent  for  a  oiniideiable  pan  i^ 
bis  enormous  income  on  the  woman  who  bad  compensated  bim 
with  a  ciown  loc  Ibe  lots  of  ber  aSectiens,  be  was  detested  by  tbe 
nobibty,  who  regarded  bim  as  a  buc-bom  upstart  and  yet  bid 

diScutl;  yti  be  tried  to  do  his  duty.  In  Ibe  beginning  of  bis 
rtiga  be  broke  away  from  the  Iciding-slringa  ol  bis  tmde)  and 
inaugurated  lome  useful  economical  rcfojins.  After  the  first 
partition  (as  a  result  ol  which,  by  tbe  way,  his  debts  amounting 


wai  raited  to  116,000  guldens  per  UDum}  ha  eotacdeatlianaitf: 
call/  iniD  the  attempts  of  tbe  pattiots  to  restore  Ibe  power  and 
prosperity  of  their  country,  whUe  tbe  eloquent  oration  which 
be  delivered  before  the  Diet  oa  taking  Ibe  oath  to  defend  ilv 
foostitution  of  the  3Td  of  May  1791,  moved  the  susceptible 
deputies  to  lean.  But  whcB  Ibe  conlcdeiation  at  Targowica, 
with  the  secret  ium>011  of  Ruuia,  was  formed  against  tbe  consti- 
tutioD,  he  wai  one  ol  the  fint  to  accede  lo  It,  Ibui  completely 
paiali^g  tbe  actioD  ol  the  army  which,  under  fail  younger 
brother  Prince  Joseph  and  Tbaddeus  Eosciusiko,  was  performing 
prodigies.  In  fact,  by  Ihe  end  of  bis  life,  Stanislaus  had  becone 
an  npot  in  tbe  art  of  "  acceding  "  and  "  hedging,  "  Of  resolute 
and  independent  action  he  was  quite  incapable;  in  lict,  his  whole 
career  is  Lltle  more  than  a  record  of  burailiationi.  Tfaw  io 
1781  when  be  wailed  upon  Calberine  at  Kaniow  during  bee 
Iriumpbal  progrcis  to  the  Crimea,  she  kept  ber  tndent,  giey- 
habvd  lover  waiting  for  weeks,  and  while  half  contcmptuonsly 
promising  to  respect  tbe  inl^iity  of  Poland,  tbe  curtly  declined 
lo  be  present  at  a  supper  which  he  bad  prepared  lor  ber  at  great 
cost.  Afewyearalaterhewislorcibly  abducted  by  the  Cooledc- 
rates  of  Bar,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  wiib  theiT  captive, 
and  allowed  him  to  return  to  bis  court  in  1  confused,  bcdrainleit 
condition.  On  the  outbreak  of  tbe  insurrection  of  1794  be  was 
obliged  to  me  for  bis  very  life  lo  Kosciustko,  and  suSered  tfac 
indignity  of  seeing  his  cfEgy  eipunged  from  the  comage  a  ytu 
before  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate  bis  thrane.  Tlie  tail  yean  li 
bis  life  were  emi^yed  in  his  sumpiuous  prison  al  St  Peienbuif 
(where  he  died  in  1798]  in  writing  bis  memoirs.  Of  his  ioaumcr- 
aUe  mlitresse*  the  mcsc  notable  was  Mme  LullK,  the  widow 
of  an  upboliterei,  on  whom  be  lavished  a  fortune.  Uc  alio 
contracted  a  leael  marriage  with  the  countess  Grabowika. 
Vet  be  was  capible  ol  the  most  romantic  friendships,  as  witnea 
his  correspondence  with  Mme  GeolTrin,  whom  be  invited  10 
Warsaw,  where  on  Iter  arrival  she  found  rooms  provided  tor  bcf 
eiactly  like  those  she  had  left  at  Paris— tbe  laine  liie,  the  taw 
kind  of  carpets,  tbe  nme  fuiniturc,  down  even  lo  the  very  boot 
whlcb  ihe  had  been  reading  Ibe  evening  before  her  depattuie, 
placed  eaactly  as  she  had  left  it  with  a  marker  al  the  very  place 
when  ibe  bad  left  ofi.  Stanislaus  Iwd  indeed  a  geoeraua  ban, 
freqnailly  paid  the  debti  irf  his  fiieitdi  or  of  deKrrinf  Kbaliis 
whose  ana  wen  brou^t  to  his  notice,  and  was  eiceedingly 
good  to  tbe  poor.  He  alia  encouraged  the  aiU  lad  sciences,  uid 
bis  Wednesday  literary  luppers  wen  for  some  lime  the  most 
brilliant  social  functioDS  of  Ibe  FeJiih  capital.  The  best  desoip- 
tton  of  Sianistaui  ii  by  the  Swedish  miaiiter  EngeiuOm,  who  was 
presented  to  him  early  in  1788.  "  The  king  ol  Poland, "  he  nys, 
"  his  the  finest  head  I  ever  saw,  but  an  expmtion  ol  deep 

meUncboIy  detncli  fiom  Ibi  facauly  of  lus  amntenancc. Uc 

is  braad-shonldered,  dcqk-cbested,  and  of  nicb  lohy  italun  tbal 
bis  legs  seem  di^iKiptnionatcly  short.  ...Hebasalltlieda&liiig 
qualities  necessary  to  sustaio  hit  dignity  In  pnblic.  He  ipeaki 
the  Pobsh,  Lalln,  German.  Ilallan,  French  and  English  longm 
perfectly  .  .  .  and  bis  convenation  fills  strangers  with  admira- 
tion. ...  As  a  grand-muter  of  the  onmoniei  be  would  ha«« 
dono  the  boDouit  most  brilUintly.  .  .  .  Moral  couraie  be  alto- 
geihet  lacks  and  allows  bimiclf  to  be  compleldy  led  by  Us 
tntauratt,  which  for  tbe  most  pan  cotmits  of  women. " 

S«  Lan  TOO  EnjtBrflm,  Jlfinnni  k*  Xn/wtniBfOf,  vol.  I.  (SloeV 
bolm,  1S7A):  Cuntsptidaiia  inUilt  it  SumOtj  FniaiamiH  xwrt 
Uadamt  Gt^rix  (Fam  187S)'.  Jan  Kibiniki,  KaiUtaiBmt  ef  lii 
ri<HjDf.^iiuln^iuiufw  JFol.  Cracow,  iSw};  ItimMiii  uatU 

bsitbi  Aiicajk  (Lcipi^.  iS6i]:  Stniilav  and  Pnaa 

ittmH  im  lit  Ufkl  a  llrir  PrimU  Ctrrisluiidnui. 

ried  la  Paliili  by  Brooiilsw  Dembiniki  (LcmliRir,  1^). 

liaries  and  letters,  which  wen  fur  laany  yean  in  ih 

«n  iflice,  have  he«i  puldiibed  In  the  Vainit  Em» 

..aiy  1908.    SH  alio  R.  N,  Bain-i,  Tkt  Lul  Kin.  ^  Ptlaid 
Omlrmptnrui  tigogi,  ^1.  _. 
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'^eTJ. 

R.  N,  Bain's,  Tki  Lut  Kat  ^Pii 

■TUIIiST  (FiutLv).  This  ancient  and  hiatoricEnglBh  family 
derived  its  name  from  Stanley  in  Lttk  (In  Iho  StaBorddm* 
"  moorlands  ").  Its  first  known  ancator  fi  Adun  ds  Stanley, 
brother  of  Liulf  de  Audley.  ancestor  of  Ihe  lords  Audley,  who 
lived  in  Ibe  lime  oi  King  Stqiheo.    Hii  deiModJuit  WilUw  ds 
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SUnkr  acOQlnd  At  baaUaUf  of  Wml;  with  aa  luinn,  in 
1 1B4,  ind  «u  «octM«c  of  two  bcotbm,  Sic  WiUain  uid  Six  John 
Sluky.  The  ioma  nurtod  tba  bdrtn  of  UoMoa  in  Wiml 
and  mx.MKOtor  of  Uw  SUnkyi  of  Hintai,wboMbucHiacy, 
ciEBted  in  jt6t,  becuM  ntiact  in  iSn.    Tke  ytnagm  bmcbct 


d  n.  ai 


y  IV., 


obUined  from  the  luut  tbe  Ue  of  Hu  in  hi,  bdk  m  loRlfad 
bonw  u  Livvpool,  and  bccane  K.G.  He  mankd  tba  hrfiai 
of  the  LuluiiK,  a  Mtlve  {uBily  wbohad  bdd  iMbom  in  ikaiufB 
bom  tha  Cooipiat  at  laut  aad  Knowlay  bgr  iaight-Mtviie 
fna  tke  ittli  coKuijr.  Hi*  fraadMW  Tkomat  wu  fatlwr  of 
the  fiat  ciri  of  Dob)' bee  DCUY.  Emu  p«)  and  <if  Sit  WiUiun 
Sluley  of  Holt,  vlwae  fnaU  wctftJt  kd  to  Ua  oaculiim  (oc 
treaaoa  in  1495,  and  aln  of  Sir  Jolm  Stanley,  aaetftot  of  the 
Stanly  <d  AUeriey,  who  obtained  a  bannetcy  b  1660  and  a 
bafooyia  itjo. 

Of  Iha  aaraod  tad%  jnonpr  btotlwta.  Sir  Edmid  mi  ntaed 
to  tba  pwcaff  ai  Lotd  Hontaigla  in  iji^  tot  fab  mniaa  at 
Fladdao,  bM  the  digntty  pawed  iritb  aa  bcfroa  tn  iha  PuVeca 
in  is8i;atid  Sic  Jana  «aa  anceator  of  tha  Stailayi  of  Blckar- 
ataSe,  wbo  Abtalnal  a  bmoetcy  in  iSiS  and  lucceedcil  lo  tlie 
cathtom  in  iij6.  Theii  litbcr  bad  muiicd  the  bcircu  of  Lonl 
Stnnte  oi  Ksackyn,  and  wai  aunnmncci  in  lliat  pcea^  from 
14B1  to  I4g;,  but  did  not  livs  lo  hhoit  the  eaildom.  His  wife 
«a>  a  finl  OKiiin  o[  Heniy  VII.'s  qucn. 

The  4tl]  earl  «aa  Bununoncd  u  Lord  Strange,  in  bii  father's 
Uininie,  aa  wia  the  jtb  ail,  but  the  barony  fdi  into  ibc/ance 
betWDCn  his  three  daughters,  irho  contested  pouessiaB  ol  the 
tarnilr  estates  with  his  brether,  the  61b  eart.  He  bought  out 
their  lights  in  the  Isle  oE  Man,  and.  by  bis  marriage  wilh  a  sister 
■nd  co-facii  ol  Ihe  i8tb  eart  of  Odord,  acquired  a  claim  lo  the 
great  diaaiberlahiabip.  which  he  advanced  in  leifi  and  whicb 
was  renewed  by  tbdr  detcendants.  His  ion  was  lumnioDed  u 
Locd  Strange  in  1618  in  the  uioneoi;!  belief  that  tl>e  lamily 
ntaiasd  the  disolty,  and  *  Irtafa  baiony  of  Siranse  was  thus 
cteated.  But  on  the  death  of  the  ictb  ear[  (1736)  this  bunny, 
with  the  lordsUp  of  Man  and  other  great  estates,  pused  to  the 
and  dnka  of  AthoU,  whoae  beir,  the  present  duke,  hoLdi  the 
title.  The  earldom  with  large  estate*  in  Inocashiie,  passed  lo 
the  beir  male  (lea  above). 

Althoufh  the  pcewnt  wealth  o(  the  Stanleys  Is  largely  derived 
fmm  Iha  great  indoitrial  developmait  of  Lancashire,  they  were 
kfaeady  apowetio  becedtooedwiih  inihat  county  and  in  Cheshire 
at  Ibe  tine  of  tlie  Wan  of  Ihe  Roses,  and  have  held  a  leading 
poaitkoeytf  due  among  English  nobles.  For  three  centuria 
they  ware  in  luccesciDn  lords-lieutenant  o(  Lancashire  and 
occasioDally  of  Cheshire  as  well,  aol  ihcy  have  always  lived  in 
considerable  slate.  Lalhnm  House,  Iheir  ancient  seal,  in  the 
hundred  of  Weal  Derby  (whence  possibly  Ibe  style  of  Ihor 
earldom),  was  wteclied  in  the  Civil  War,  and,  though  rebuDc  by 
the  ninth  earl,  was  sokl  by  his  daugh'leis.  But  Knowsley,  with 
its  great  park.  Is  itlll  thdn,  lying  10  ibe  east  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  Ibcic  feudal  tower  siill  atood  in  iBsi. 

SeeYa«aa'iJ7KaJr(di/)CfiTii;(LiverpDal.  i9og);  Rouiul'if>iini|< 
mud  Ptdipa  (London,  latD] :  Counly  Hiuories  ol  LannuhiiF  and 
Cbf^iin.  and  •ratla  00  the  peerage  psin'M.  (J,  K.  R.) 

the  barony  of  Staxixt  at  Aujeilev  wai, created  in  i8jq  (or 
Sir  J<^  Tbmnas  Stanley,  Ban.  (1766-iSsa).  of  Aideiley  Park, 
Cbohire,  a  brother  of  Edwacd  Stanley  {mri^-S).  bishop  of 
Norwich  and  bther  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  A  member  of 
padlBDMOt  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodely,  he  married  Hiria 
jDiqiba(d,  igfij),daughterof  John  Holroydiisl  earl  of  Sheffield. 
Thcil  etdest  son,  Edward  John  Stanley,  ind  baron  ((801-1869). 
cnlefed  the  House  of  ComnKin)  in  iSji  and  became  under- 
lecretiiy  to  the  home  department  in  !3«i,  patronage  secretary 
lo  the  treasury  from  1^5  to  1841,  paymaster-general  In  1S41, 
and  undersecretary  for  foreign  aflaio  from  1846  10  iBji.  In 
1S4S,  two  years  before  he  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Stanley,  he 
was  created  Baron  Eddisbury  o(  Wlnnlnglon.  He  wvi  prciidenl 
of  the  board  of  trade  Iiom  185s  lo  i8jS.  and  poumutec-generol 
from  )86a  lo  iSSe.  His  wile,  Henrietta  Maria  (1807-181)5), 
■  dsughlcc  of  Henry  Auguitaa  DUIon-Lee,  ijlh  Vbcount  Dilkn. 


vaaaranailiaUawoiun.  B<fonb>iDairiBceini8s6i)wb>d 
lived  In  Florence,  and  had  atttodcd  Ibacectptionaaf  Ibeeownloa 
o<  Albany,  the  widow  ol  Cbailea  Edward,  Ibe  Young  Pretender; 
and  bi  llonden  she  bad  great  inBuaDca  in  aodal  aiid  polilical 
eirdea.  Wben  be  was  patronaaa  aactataty  bet  buiband  wsa 
deaoibed  b;  Lotd  PtbDcnton  ai"  Joint-wbip  wit  b  Mrs  Stanley-" 
Later  in  life  Lwly  Stanley  «(  Alderiey  helped  lo  loand  the 
Wonen^  JJbctal  UntaaM  AModatioB,  and  ihe  was  a  sUcouDus 
tmter  far  the  btghat  cdacallon  ot  waoan,  helping  to  ealabtidi 
CinaBCidk8e,CaDbi<dgo,tbeGiTl»'PuMieDaySdioolCampuiy. 
and  the  Medical  College  for  Womn.  Jha  died  on  Cbo  i6Ih  of 
Febmiry  1895.  Hn  youDgat  Km,  Qward  Lyulph  Stanley 
{b.  1839),  who  in  IQO]  succeeded  UabcolbeiHeBry  Edward  Jidra 
(iSi7-r«B3)  as  4th  baton,  bad  pcgriouily  had  an  active  earccc 
as  an  educaiionjai  and  a  Liberal  poUtldkn.  He  wu  a  fellow 
of  BalUe)  College,  Oaford,  and  was  M.P.  for  Oldham  from  iSSo 
10'  lISs-  He  waa  for  nuny  yeats  a  tnember  of  the  London 
School  Board.  In  190Q  on  the  deslb  of  Ihe  jid  earl  ol  Sbeffidd, 
he  inhetiled  th«  barony  of  Sheffield,  and  that  oC  Stanley  of 
AMerley  now  became  mitged  In  it. 

CTIKLBT,  ARiam  naBHYM  (iBtj-tSBi).  Sn^Eih  divbia, 
dean  of  WtMndnslat,  waa  bom  do  the  ijth  <it  Dccanber  rSij, 
•t  Ahlariey^biCheahita,«di«r*Ua  father,  afterwards  bhbopof 
Norwlcfa,  waa  than  nctoc.  He  was  educated  at  Rug^  under 
Arnold,  and  In  iSh  went  up  to  Balliol  Coll«(,  Oxfoid.  After 
obtabdng  Ih*  Icdand  acbolanbip  and  Nnrdigate  prise  for  an 
EngUili  poem'  (Thi  Gyttiti),  he  was  in  iBjo  elected  IcUow  of 
Univenlty  CoUcge.  and  In  tbe  same  year  took  orden.  In  1S40 
he  travelled  In  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  hit  return  Killed 
at  Oxloid,  wlNTe  lor  toi  yean  he  wu  tutor  of  his  ooUege  and 
an  inAuential  denNnt  h  uovoslty  life.  His  perianal  lelatloH 
with  his  pupils  were  of  a  Angularly  cloae  ^nd  tfectlonate  nature, 
and  the  dam  of  Ida  aodal  gifts  and  genial  cbaiacia  won  blm 
fflendi  on  an  aldea.  Uililaiuyceputatlaa  was  early  esCabliihcd 
by  bii  Ifft  (^  .IfwiM,  puUiihed  In  tS44-  la  1B45  he  waa 
appointed  atlNt  pieacber,  and  pubbshed  in  1S47  a  volume  of 
Senwnt  oitd  EUoyt  •»  At  ApeMic  Aft,  which  not  only  laid 
the  foundation  of  Ua  fame  as  a  preacher,  hot  also  marked  bii 
f otioo  poaltioa  aa  a  Ibeolagian.  In  university  peptics,  which  at 
that  time  won  mainly  the  form  of  theological  conlroveny,  be 
waa  a  ittong  advocate  ol  comprdiension  and  toleiation.  At 
an  undeigiaduata  ba  had  enlirdy  sympatbiied  with  Arnold  in 
leisniing  tbe  agitation  led  by,  but  not  confined  to,  the  Hi^ 
Church  patty  In  1)36  agahiit  the  ai^ioininieDt  ol  R.  D.  Hampden 
to  tbeiegiiaprofeNnthJp  of  divinity.  During  the  long  agitation 
wjilch  followed  the  publlcatuM  ini84i  of  Tract  No.  XC.  and  which 

an  from  the  Anglican 

protect  from  foamal 
ol  the  "Tractarian" 
. .   on  foot  at  Oxford 

the  bishopric  of  Ifereford. 

EditOurtli 


idtd  in  the  withdrswal  of  J.  H. 
Church,   be  toed  all   hfa  bifluei 
condemnaticn   the  leaden  and 
party.    In  1847  he  resisted  the 
against  Hampden's  a|^M>Intmen 
Finally,  to      '        ' 


Xoiew  in  defence  (rf  tba  "  Gorham  Judgme 
principles  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  ot  hii  life — Best. 
"  that  tbe  Bo<alled  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  religioui  matten 
was  ia<  reality  nothmg  else  than  Ihe  supteniscy  of  law,"  and, 
snondly,  "that the  Diurch  of  England,  by  the  very  conditloa 
of  ttsb^ng.  wss  not  High  or  Low,  but  Broad,  and  had  always 
toduded  and  been  meant  to  Include,  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions  im  point)  even  mace  important  than  Ihoae  at  present 
undH  discussion." 

It  wu  not  only  In  Iheoralleal  but  fn  academical  raaitets  that 
his  sympathies  were  on  the  libeial  ildK  He  was  greaily  toiei- 
(sied  to  university  cefonrn  and  acted  aa  secretary  to  the  royal 
comrpis^on  q^x^ted  in  iSjo.  Of  the  importanl  changes  in 
admmistralion  and  education  which  were  ultimatdy  carried  out, 
Stanley,  who  todi  the  principal  ^are  to  drafitog  the  report 
prtoted  to  i8ji.  wu  a  sircowui  advocate.  These  changes 
included  the  Irsnsferencc  ol  Ihe  initiative  in  universiy  Icgislauon 
from  the  sole  aulhonly  of  the  heads  of  houses  lo  an  elecled  and 
repmcBlative  body,  Ihe  opening  of  college  fellowships  and 
tchotarshipa  to  competition  by  the  removal  ol  local  and  other 
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MMtictlou  tbe  non-tnliKcciMnE  at  miuicabtianotiiibiAripttaD 
to  Ibc  ThirtT-ninc  Aiticlo,  ind  vatioiu  itcpt  iM  incnuinf  the 
uiduliKM  tn)  inSucDce  si  ibe  praicnorittc.  Bdorc  ihe  Rpon 
vrts  iaiued,  Stuilcv  •»■  ippoisltd  to  t  cutonry  in  Cantctbui> 
CubtdnL  During  his  Rsdcnce  tbuc  be  publ^hed  his  Utmta 
of  his (ath«(iSsO,uid  compiled  his  Cmimnlary CD  M(£fiilbi 
l»  iIh  Ctriittkioniiiiii).  In  the  •Hmei'  and  tpringof  il5i-i8sj 
be  made  t  louc  in  Egypt  and  Ibe  Holy  Laod,  the  nstdt  of  which 
•111  his  wcil-known  volume  on  Sinai  tni  Pdalini  (iSs6).  In 
i8s7  ba  invelled  in  Ciujia,  and  coUected  much  of  Ibe  nileruJi 
ior  his  Uclurii  en  tkt  Bailtm  Chvek  (iMi).  His  Ueiwrt(di 
»/Ciiii(<rAivy  (iSS5)i  di^Uyed  the  full  maludtyol  hispoireiol 
dealing  with  the  evenli  and  chuacten  oC  put  histtxy.  He  «ai 
•Im  euunining  chaplain  to  Bishop  A.  C.  TaiU  his  forma  tutor, 
Al  Ibe  close  of  iSs6  Sumley  nas  appointed  regjus  professor 
oC  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oifcvd,  a  post  which,  with  the  Utacbed 
<anaiiiy  al  ChriM  Cbiircfa,  he  held  till  iSAj.  He  began  bis 
tiealDenl  o(  the  subject  with  "  the  finl  dawn  of  the  history  of 
the  chiucfa,"  Ibe  call  ol  Abraham^  and  published  [he  fint  two 
volumes  of  his  BUtory  oj  Ae  Jnbk  Chunk  tn  iKi  and  iSfii. 

From  iltf^tntllH^  .r,Arriir»ltniijAninlrlTryttirrr-»^1flnihy 

the  storm  which  trowed  the  publicalioB  of  £sMyi  OHi  JMOn, 
K  volume  to  which  two  of  Ui  mou  valued  fiiudii  Bnfunln 
Jowelt  and  Frederick  Tem[te,  had  been  cootiibaUn.  Suaky't 
pan  in  this  contcovcr^  may  ^  Mndied  io  the  lecraul  and  tbiiii 

olhaEmynmCliiirilnindSlaUliijo).  The  result  of  his  aclloo 
WIS  to  alienate  the  leaders  ol  Ibe  High  Church  pany,  wbo  bad 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  tonna]  condemnation  ^  the  views 
advanced  in  £iiayi  and  Baietci.  tn  1S3II  he  published  a 
LeUir  IB  At  Bilkop  ef  laniaK,  aijvocaling  a  relaution  of  the 
leniis  tk  clerical  subscription  to  iIk  Thicly-nine  Anide*  and 
the  Ptayer-book.  An  act  amending  the  Ac!  of  Unifornuiy,  and 
tanyiag  out  la  lonie  degree  Stanley's  proposals,  was  pawd  in 
Iba  yeu  iKj.  In  1B61,  Stanley,  at  Queen  Victoria's  wish, 
accOD^Mniad  the  princa  of  Wales  on  a  loui  hi  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

Towaids  the  ckiae  of  i86j  be  una  ^>pdn[ed  by  tbe  Crown  to 
the  deanery  of  Westminster.  In  December  he  married  I^ady 
Augusta  Brucei  aista  ol  Lord  Elgin,  tiien  govcnur-general  of 
India.  His  tenure  of  tbe  dcaneiy  ^  Weatiiiinsler  was  mcmonble 
In  maiQF  waya.  He  recogniied  (rom  the  fint  two  important 
disquailficaliona— his  indiSercnce  to  musii:  and  his  slight 
tnowledgc  of  architecture.  On  both  these  subjects  be  availed 
Umidf  laifely  of  the  aid  of  others,  and  threw  himself  with  cbarac- 
leristte  energy  and  entire  success  Into  the  tadt  of  rescuing  from 
neglect  and  ptcaervingfrom  decay  ihc  tieasure  of  historic  monu- 
Benti  in  wUch  tbe  abbey  is  so  rich.  In  1S65  he  publi^cd  his 
M<Mtritli  tf  Wutminiur  Aibty,  a  work  which,  despite  occasional 
loiceurades,  is  a  mine  ol  information.  He  was  a  constant 
preadiet,  and  gave  a  great  Impulse  to  Trench's  practice  ol 
Invjiing  diuinguiihed  preacben  to  the  abbey  pul[^I,  especially 
to  tbe  evening  servica  in  tbe  nave.  His  personal  influ- 
ence, already  unique,  was  much  Increased  by  his  removal  to 
London.  His  circle  of  friends  included  meo  of  evoy  denomina- 
tion, every  diss  and  almost  of  every  nation.  He  was  untiring 
In  liiRaiy  work,  and,  though  this  con»sied  very  hugely  of 
occasional  papers,  lectures,  articles  m  reviews,  addtesscs,  and 
ternvins,  it  included  a  llucd  volume  ol  his  Hislary  0}  Hi*  Jaeiih 
Church,  a  volume  on  (he  Church  of  Sullaiul,  another  of  Adiraia 
aid  Sirmeia  preached  in  America,  and  anotbci  on  Chriiiian 
InsliluiiBm  (1S81).  He  was  coatioually  engaged  In  theological 
controversy,  and,  by  his  advocacy  of  all  eSorts  to  promote  the 
■odal.  moral,  and  religious  amelioration  (d  the  poorer  dasn 
and  bis  chivalrous  courage  in  defending  those  wbom  be  beld 
tobeunjnstlyderu>unccd,inuloubtedly  incurred  much  and  grow- 
ing odiOm  in  Influential  drcto.'  Among  the  causes  ol  oSence 
night  be  enumerated  not  only  bis  vigorous  defence  of  one  from 
wbom  be  gnaily  diflered.  Bisbop  Colenso,  but  lus  itivllallon  to 
IheHolyCammunionofalliherevisenaf  tbe  translation  ol  the 
Bibte,  including  a  Unitarian  among  other  NooconforDusls.  Stilt 
stronger  was  the  feeling  caused  by  his  eSons  to  mde  the  redul 
el  the  Aihinaiian  .Ct«d  optional  instead  of  Imperative  in  Ibe 


Anglican  Church.  In  1S74  be  ipeM  part  of  the  «intw  in  RsHa,  . 
whither  be  went  (0  take  part  in  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh and  tbe  grand  ducfacia  Haiie.  HeiosihliwifeinlbesiKiiic 
of  1876.  a  blow  from  which  be  never  euinly  rtcoveced.  But  In 
■878  be  was  deeply  Inienied  by  a  lour  la  America,  and  in  the 
following  autumn  visited  for  tbe  laat  tiaw  IMnbera  Italy  and 
Venice.  In  Ihe  viing  ot  iSIi  he  pnadwd  funenl  •amoaa  ta 
tbe  ahbey  on  Tboataa  Cariyle  and  Urd  BcaoonafieU,  condndiv 
with  the  latter  a  series  of  sAmoBtptcacbed  on  pi^icoccasian. 
In  (he  summer  be  was  prcpaiing  a  paper  on  the  WcsimifiMer 
Conlenion,  and  preaching  In  tlH  abbey  •  oootie  ol  Saturday 
Ltctiait  «  Ikt  BfoUlaia.  Ha  died  on  iHe  iSlh  al  Ji^,  and 
was  buried  in  Henry  VIL^  chapd,  in  the  sane  grave  an  his 
wife.  His  pall-bcaiera  conqtriied  fepeaenLatlva  oi  Uloaime, 
of  science,  of  both  UeoMa  of  Pailiament,  of  theobgy,  A^Iub 
and  Noncanformist.  and  of  the  univeraitic*  of  Oifnrd  aad 
Cambridge.  Tbe  reranibenlt  monment  placed  upeo  the  ^kn. 
and  tbe  window*  f  n  the  chapter-house  of  (be  abbey,  out  of  then 
agilt  from  Queen  Victoria,  were  a  tribute  to  his  memory  ban 
fiicods  oi  evciy  daas  in  England  and  Amirka. 
Stanly  was  uodoufaieiny  the  leading  liberal  theologtan  o(  bb 

only  ol  Us  diaiaeiive  priiiii  ud  of  his  extraaRUnaiy  gifts,  but 
alsB  ti  his  ipedil  vkwi.  aima  aad  aipintlaoa  Ha  iDoknl  oe 
ifie  age  la  which  he  lived  >i  ■  period  cA  uanndoo,  to  be  followed 
atbcr  bv  aa  "eclime  of  faith  "*  or  bv  a  "  revival  of  Chruiianitv  in 


aBky'thaf'BiitfaiTaoiieiceiMSbgwgiU."  He  was  never  lindrf 
aiiHtiag  hk  beUel "  that  the  ChiistiarvChurcb  badnoi  yei  pmeated 
its  final  or  iu  moit  peifici  aspect  to  the  world  ";  (bat  "  ihe  belid 
ol  each  HieceHlve  age  of  Christendom  had  as  a  rnaner  of  fan  varied 
enomHnulylranlhebeHelaliMpndeeefBr":  (bat -' all eonfewiBi 
and  dmilit  daciwents  an.  if  laken  as  final  cgrniieai  ol  abnlute 
initb,  mitladini ";  and  that  "  ibcn  stUI  nmalBed,  bcUad  all  i!ie 
controvcrdea  el  ihe  pan.  a  higher  Christianity  which  neliber  asail- 
anu  nor  defender*  >iad  fully  eihauRcd."  '  The  fim  duly  of  a 
moden  tbeolagian  "  he  held  Io  be  "  to  study  the  Bible,  net  far  ibe 
sake  at  naUiuj  or  defendlnc  systems  out  oTit.  bot.lor  the  i^ieef 
dlKovering  whai  it  acliully  couiiiia."  To  this  study  he  looked 
for  the  b«t  hope  of  such  a  progressive  development  of  Chri§tun 
iheolon  as  ihould  avert  the  dancer  artBliig  from  "  the  appanntlv 
incieaiTav  divergence  between  the  intelligence  and  (be  faith  cf 
our  linie. '  He  enforced  (he  duty  "  Df  pladr^  In  (be  backgniuiid 
whalevtr  was  accidenul.  lemporary  or  sKoadary.  and  of  kriaaing 
into  due  promnence  what  ma  priniary  and  essentisL  la  ihe 
former  group  Stanley  would,  wiihaul  doubt  or  hesitelion.  hare 
placed  all queMlooscoflnecled  with  Epfaeopal  or  Pmhyleriu  ordera 
or  (hat  deal  only  with  ibe  outward  form  or  ceienniaes  of  (dieioi. 
or  with  Ihe  authorship  or  age  at  the  books  o(  the  Old  TeKanenL 
Ever  to  Ihe  question  of  miraculous  and  external  evidence  he  >iiuld 
have  been  inclined  to  auign  a  lecondajyplace. 


OK  charaoir  be  dkl  not  heiilate  lo  recognlie  '"  the  gieaim 

--..h  siich  views  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  from  fine  (a 

last,  as  has  already  been  indlcsted,  he  never  loat  an  opportuniry 

-*   unporting  a  policy  ol  width,  tolcfalion  and  coraprehen^on  In 

Church  of  England.    So  ^^In  he  was  alwayi  eager  (0  iniia 

:he  essential  polnis  of  uniim  lielween  various  denoninatians  of 

istisna     He  was  throuohout  hit  life  an  unlinching  odvocate 

he  connenion  between  Church  and  Slaie.     By  this  be  under- 

._j1:    Ci)  "  (be  recognition  and  lupparl  on  the  p;irt  of  the  stare 

of  tbe  rel^riau*  expresuon  of  Ihe  faith  ol  ihe  community."  and 

(1)  "  (hat  this  lellgiDua  eipreuion  of  the  (ellh  of  ihe  communily 

trolled  and  guided  ^  the  i^iole  communily  thmugh  the  ■upremacy 
of  law."  At  Ihe  same  time  he  was  in  favour  ol  making  the  cretd 
of  tbe  Church  as  wide  ai  poasiblt — "  nor  narrower  thin  that  whicti 
1  now  the  test  of  in  memberahip.  Ihe  Apostles' Cieed  "—and 


"iS"tC?ti 


Scottish  Pmbyterians,  to  pnach  In  Anglic. 
..part  from  the  gnat  Impulse  which  he  gav 
of  the  Bltte  and  Church  UnoiT.  hia  inAueace  b_, 
true  sense  to  coknir  tbe  writinas  of  many  of  thoe 
from  him.    The  sulnects  to  which  he  looked  as  t 
of  all— Ihe  uiuversallty  of  (he  dlvfne  love,  the  su] 

of  the  moiaT  and  spinlual  elements  of  rdigwi.  I ,. 

the  lense  of  the  central  ciiadel  of  Chrislisnily  M 
a  tbe  charactci.  lbs  history,  ihc  spirit  ol  na 
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dan  ctf  ckixy  ul  ibe  ( 

ioml  ^  A.  P.  Slonltf  ijKi);    R.  E. 


and  the  pitaduDg  ot  i 

S«C.  G.      ._,.. 
Protbcie  and  C  C  Bndlcy,  Ufi 
O  voU..  18M). 

tTAlCLBT.  DWARD  (i71«-i84o).  tnibop  e(  Norwich,  lb« 
yeoogei  bnlbet  oi  tfa<  lU  Budo  Staitky  «i  Aldctky.  mi  bocs 
ia  Loadon  aod  cduulcd  >t  Si  Joho'i  Colkce,  Cuibridse  (i6Ui 
■noflef,  iSo>).  Kt  wu  otdibitd  ia  itoj  ud  became  recur 
o(  A^fkr,  ChohlR,  ihiK  yeui  ktar.  Htte  be  UMk  a  great 
inlHCit  io  educitioD,  ud  cKouninl  BpniiUr  Ibe  Itacbing 
of  leculu  tiibiecli  it  hia  icbool.  In  i8j7  be  wa*  csnaecraled 
biihop  ol  Nonricb.  Tbc  diocac  at  thii  lime  wu  conqjicuom 
foi  luily  and  want  oi  diidpliK,  and  ihli  bt  piocteded  to 
mmdjr.altbou^  UGni  hemct  wiihiDucboppcniiKHi.  Oidina- 
tkma  and  confinDaliaiu  w«re  held  more  regularly  and  LirqucDlly, 
tbe  icbooli  wen  pniwily  iupctted,  the  Plurality  Aci  wai 
enforced  and  undelirable  clergy  oere  removed.  He  •laiiolerani 
towardi  Dinenlera  and  luppaited  all  mittfoDary  underialiinp 
whbout  regarding  Lheii  leclarian  anociBlifniL  In  poliiici.be 
waa  I,  Liberal  and  devoted  hinKll  npecially  to  educalioaal 
queatioDi.  Dean  Stanley  bee  above)  maa  hit  third  aon. 
'  Sdnley'i  ktten,  BtffKt  aU  uprr  WUrrlta  (edilrd  by  I  H.  Adeant 
and  M.  Cnafell.  I90T).  aM  l>iU  ol  intenM  10  Mvdtst*  ai  Napolcsiuc 

nkHirr.  HR  hurt  MORTOM  (iSm-ivo^I.  Brltbh 
eipkirer  ol  Alrlta.  di«ovfrtf  of  ihe  coune  ol  ihc  Congo,  wu 
born  at  Denbigh,  Wa1e$.  on  the  lelhol  June  il^e.'     Hiapattnti 

1S43,  was  Ihe  ion  ola  small  fatmer.  John  Rowlands,  by  which 
name  Stanley  was  bapllud;  was  brought  up  first  by  hiinitteraal 
gnndfather,  and  alter  hiadealh  wai  boarded  out  by  hii  mother't 
brothers  <t  halF  a  crown  a  week.  In  1847  he  was  taken  10  tbc  Si 
Asapb  Union  workhouse,  where  be  was  noted  for  his  activity  and 
intelligence.  Tbe  school  master  at  the  workhouse,  James  Francis 
(*ho  eventually  died  in  a  madhouse),  was  a  tyrant  of  the  Squeeis 
lypf,and  in  May  t8;6,  Rowlandi.Bliec  giving  FnncitalhraiUng, 
nn  away  from  school.  He  soughl  out  hit  paternal  grandlaihei — 
a  weli-lo-do  farmer — wlw  refused  10  help  him.  A  cousin,  however, 
who  waa  masler  of  a  national  school  at  Brynford.  took  him  in 
as  a  pu[h]  teacher.  But  within  a  year  he  wu  sent  10  Liverpool, 
where  be  lived  with  an  uncle  who  wai  in  si  tiilened  ciicunuiancet. 
The  lad,  alter  working  at  a  haberdasher's  and  then  at  a  butcher's 

New' Orleans,  in  which  city  he  landed  early  In  1850.  There  he 
obtained  a  situation  througb  the  good  olliccs  of  1  metthant 
n  Stanley,  who  subsequently  adopted  the 
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conhnedl.  he  obtained  release  t>y  enrolling  mtlK  reoe  rat  art  tilery. 
In  lets  than  1  month  he  waa  discharged  as  unfit.  In  November 
i86j  he  rciutned«  Liverpool  "  very  poor,  in  btd  health  and  In 
shabby  clothei."  and  muie  his  way  to  Denbigh,  bul  ivai  turned 
swayfiDm  his  mother'idoor.  This  incident  deeply  a  Reeled  bint, 
Katurally  ol  a  sensitive,  aneclianalenallite.  hencefonh  ht  piac- 
tiled  strong  self.suppression  and  reserve.  For  a  livelihood  he 
look  to  the  sea— was  wrecked  afl  Barcelona— and  in  AuguU 
■  t6t  enlteled  in  the  United  Elates  navy.  According  to  an 
apparently  authentic  story"  he  abiained  promotion  for  swimming 
500  yds,  and  lying  a  rope  la  a  captured  steamer,  while  etpoied 
lo  the  shot  and  shell  of  a  ballery  ol  len  guns.  After  Ihe  war  be 
cioiaed  the  plaint  (o  Salt  Lake  Cily,  Denver,  and  other  pant, 
ac<|ulring  a  reputation  u  1  vivid  descriptive  writer  (or  tbe  press, 
,'Thls  la  Ihe  utiallv  aeeepied  date,  bul  Irom  Stanley's  Anlt- 
"'JPP'iy  il  vould  appear  ihai  the  year  ol  hit  birlh  was  iSal. 
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udi  ol  "  copy."  In  tbe 
autumn  of  1S66  «c  beat  of  him  travelling  in  Asia  Uinor  " « 
FHiM  foe  Tlflb  and  Tibet,"  and  at  being  attaclied,  with  bb  two 
campaaiaiit,  by  brigands,  tabbed  and  inpriaooed.  Ihe  Porte  sub- 
icqiuMly  paying  thmugh  the  American  puniater  an  iiidemnity 
foe  theonlngB.  In  Dinmbecof  the  tame  year  Stanley  revUied 
Denbigh  and  St  Aaaph,  tetuming  tbanca  10  America.  In  1(67 
bs  joiaed  Geneial  Haacock'a  opedilion  againtl  tbe  Red  Indians, 
aetinf  as  carreipandent  for  tbe  Ifiimn  Dimttrat  and  other 
papers.  His  reparu  induced  the  Snt  Vetk  HtraU  to  tend  him 
to  annmpany  tbe  Biitiih  eipediiiMi  ol  ih6i-6A  againtt 
the  emperor  Theodore  of  Abyttioia.  Succeeding  in  tending 
through  ihc  £nt  newi  of  the  fall  of  Magdala,  Stanley  titracled 
the  tpecial  attention  of  the  propcietot  of  the  Htrald,  James 
GordcHi  Bennett,  and  rtc«ived  from  bim  1  roving  commiition. 
He  went  to  Crete,  then  in  rebellion,  in  tbe  latter  pan  of  1868, 
and  thence  to  Spain,  where  be  anived  in  time  10  wiineit  the 
ttenet  following  the  flight  of  Queen  Isabella  from  Madrid,  He 
chronicled  Ihe  events  ol  the  Republican  rising  in  ii6g  and  waa 
at  Madrid  In  Oclobet  of  thai  year,  when  he  received  a  telegiam 
Irom  Ht  Cordon  BeoDitl,  jun.,  summmiing  him  to  Patii. 

Arrived  in  Fails  Stanley  was  informed  that  he  was  to  go  and 
'    '  "  '  '    Stanley  then  abated  Ibe  common  opinion 

lad  died  some-heic  in  Central  Alrica,  hut 
Bennett  was  sun  he  waa  alive  and  Stanley  was  to  hnd  and  help 
him  to  tbe  best  of  bis  ability.  The  journey,  which  was  to  be 
kept  tectet  to  avoid  tuspicion,  was  to  begin  next  day.  Strangely 
enough,  though  so  urgent  in  the  matter.  Bennett  cumbered 
Stanley  with  a  large  number  of  commissions  to  lulhl  before  tbe 
quest  lor  Livingstone  could  be  begun.  In  accordatKe  with  these 
InatTuctions,  Stanley  went  to  Egypt  10  witness  Ibe  opening  ol 
the  SutI  Canal  in  November,  thence  10  Philae,  and  in  Januaiy 
1870  he  arrived  in  Jerutalcm,  where  he  met  Captain  (afterwardt 
SiO  Charlet  Warren.  Neil, byway  of  Constantinople,  he  visited 
thebittlefieldaof  the  Crimea,  and.  passing  through  the  Caucasus 
from  Baku,  he  made  an  advenluniua  Journey  across  Persia  lo 
Bushite,  whence  he  sailed  lo  Bombay.  From  Bombay  he  tailed 
for  Africa,  reaching  Zanzibar  on  the  6th  of  January  1S71, 

The  journey  lo  the  interior  was  b^un  on  the  ml  of  March; 
on  the  lolh  of  November,  having  overcome  innumerable  difficul- 
lies,  Stanley  arrived  at  UjijI,  whcie  Livingstone  then  was;  tbe 
young  traveller  greeting  Ihe  Famous  velenn  with  tbe  words, 
"  Dc  Livingstone.  1  presume?"  With  LiviogtloMe  Stanley 
navigated  the  nonhem  shores  of  Tanganyika  and  idlled  the 
quetlion  at  to  whelber  the  Rutiii  wai  an  effluent  ot  an  affluent— 
a  point  then  much  debated  in  connexion  with  tbe  hydrography 
of  tbe  Nile  basin.  Leaving  Tanginyilia  on  the  gth  of  January 
iSvt  Slanlev  regained  Zaniibar  on  Ihe  jih  of  May.  He  btd 
accompllahiU  his  mission,  and  by  it  he  etiablithed  bis  rcputalioa 
as  a  leader  of  men  and  an  eiplorer  o(  great  promise.  His  story, 
made  public  In  a  picturesque  natntive,  Hea  I  Fami  LainiitiHii 
(i87>l,  was  It  first  received  in  London  with  some  incredulity, 
owing  lo  part  lo  hit  conneaion  with  American  jounahsm  ol  a 
type  then  unfamiliar  and  dislasteful;  bul  ibe  journals  of  Living- 
stone, which  he  brought  home,  lilenced  the  critics,  and  fnnn  Queen 
Victoria  Stanley  received  a  gold  snuff-boi  set  with  briUiants  and 
her  thanks  for  the  service*  be  bad  rendered.  Nevertheless 
Stanley  records  that  all  the  actions  of  hit  life,  and  all  hit  Ihoughit, 
since  i8;i,  were  tlrangly  coloured  by  the  ttorm  ol  abuse  and 
the  wholly  unjustifiable  tepons  circulated  about  him  then. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  in  England  and  Ameiics  foHoned, 
In  1873,  as  war  correspondent  of  tbe  HimU.  be  accompanied 
Wolseley't  eipedition  to  Aihanli,  which  he  described,  logelber 
wiih  his  Abyssinian  ekperienees.  In  a  volume  entitled  CdeiHiiif 
tad  tfatiala:  Toe  BriUlk  Campaipii  (London,  1874).  On 
reaching  the  island  of  St  Vincent  Irom  A^anii  in  1S74  be  6nt 
heard  thai  Ijvinptone  was  dead,  and  Ihsl  the  body  was  on  its 
way  10  England,  Alter  Ihe  funeni  of  Livingstone  tome  lime 
was  ipent  in  negotiations  for  tending  Stanley  again  10  Africa. 

■  Previously,  in  November  1868,  Stanley  had  been  seni  to  Egypt 
by  Ihe  HmU  "'  10  meet  Livinijiione."  at  Ihc  time  reported  10  be 
0*  hii  way  home.   Sunky  got  ai !.-»  at  AJva  when  be  was  recalled. 
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tbcn  to  dctcnntiw  fcognphkal  problcDU  Iril  duoIvb]  by 
tht  dcttlu  tl  Uiringiunc  tad  Spcke,  tud  the  discovery  by 
SbSund  Bakecol  Albert  Nyuiu,  i  li^e  ihcn  reputed  Id  utend 
fUimlUbly  in  a  Motherly  direction.  Finally.  Sir  Edward  Laoion 
(■fterntdi  Lord  Burobam).  tbe  editor  and  propnetor  of  ibe 
Daily  Tiktntli,  to  whom  Stanley  had  communicated  hit 
doircf,  and  ^  Edwin  Arnold  of  that  ioumal.  indiuxd  Mr 
CocdoD  Bennttt  to  join  ibem  in  raising  a  fund  for  an  Anglo- 
Americui  eipeditioB  under  Stanlcy'i  command.  This  eipedi- 
tioa  luted  frma  October  1S14  10  August  1S77  and  acixiniplislied 
more  Ibas  any  other  aingle  eiploring  npediiiiHi  in  Aliica. 
Politically,  atio,  the  journey  had  momentoui  consequences; 
It  led  directly  to  the  foundation  of  the  Congo  Slate  and  to  the 
partition  o(  the  hiiberto  unappropriated  regions  of  Africa  beiwees 
tbe  Mate*  of  irttlem  Europe.  Stanley  started  Irom  the  eait 
coul  aod  reached  the  ocean  attain  at  tJie  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
havingdemonunledtheldentityofthBl  nverwithLiviD)[Uone'a 
Lualaba  by  navigating  its  couik  irom  Nyangive — the  point  at 
*hkh  both  Livingstone  and  Lovctt  Cameron  had  turned  aiide, 
Thii  wonderlul  achievement  was  accomplitbed  in  the  Ian  t)( 
difGculticB  H)  great  Ibal  they  could  bav*been  overcome  only  by 
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coune  of  the  Congo,  though  Ibc  gr 
geographical  problems  solved  during 
I.  The  part'iJaycd  by  the  Kageia  ii 
Kilesyitem.  the  unity  aad  appnuimate  area  of  Victoria  Nyi 
the  true  lengtb  and  area  of  TaDgaDyilu  and  the  wbercBbouts  of 
Iti  outlet,  lad  tbe  discovery  oi  a  new  lake,  Dnetu,  which  1 
lime  Stuley  believed  to  be  a  branch  ol  Albecl  Nyanza,  ate 
et.the  other  discovtiiet  made  by  Stanley  at  this  lime, 
iloiy  o(  the  expedition  waa  given  at  length  in  Thmit>i  lit 
CenliKenl  (London,  1878),  Stanley's  letters  from  Uganda  and 
his  call  for  missionaries  to  go  to  tbe  court  tA  Mtcia  met  with  an 
Immediate  response  and  proved  the  first  step  tn  biinginf  the 
region  of  the  Nile  soutces  under  the  protection  of  Great  Briuin. 
Important  ai  was  this  result  of  his  journey  it  was  odipwd  by  the 
events  which  followed  his  revelation  of  the  Congo  a$  a  magnificent 
waterway  piercing  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  Of  the  commercial 
possitrilitia  of  the  rejpon  he  had  made  linown  Stanley  was  well 
■ware.  The  one  other  man  who  at  once  { 
was  Lei^wld  U.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  wbi 
to  inierccpt  Stanley  at  ManeiUea.  when  he 
to  England,  with  piopouls  to  telum  to  tbe  Congo,  proposals 
which  Stanley,  niuch  needing  teat,  put  aside  (or  the  time.  Ap- 
proached again  In  the  summer  oi  1S78  Stanley  lent  a  more  favour- 
(bk  ear  to  I-eofiold's  suggestions.  EBdRi  made  by  the  eiplnrer 
Id  the  autumn  lo  arouse  British  merchants  to  the  importance  oi 
the  Congo  basin  nere  unavailing,  and  in  November  Stanley  went 
to  Brussels  and  commilied  hiniKli  to  the  Hheinei  of  the  king  of 
the  Btlgiani.  A  CiniU  d'fli^ei  du  Haul  Ckhid  was  loimed  and 
Stanley  waa  enlnisled  with  the  leadership  of  the  new  eapediiion. 
which  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  lo  prove  that  the  Congo  naiivei 
.  kof  riviliullonandthat  the  Congo  basin  was  rich 
o  repay  eiploiuiion."  Stanley  teached  the  Congo  in 
August  1S79.  aiid  tbe  work  he  accomplished  there  in  the  ensuing 
five  years  enabled  the  Comitf,  which  bad  meantime  changed  its 
■ume  to  that  of  Auoiielim  inliiHalimalt  Jh  Cunin,  10  obtain 
the  recognition  ol  America  and  Europe  to  its  translonnation  into 
an  independent  state  ("The  Congo  Free  Slate")  under  the 
Bovcteignly  of  King  Leopold.  Stanley  destribed  his  labours  in 
Tkt  Ckiib  and  Ike  fswiifiag  ej  ill  Fin  Sltlt  (London.  1SS5),  ■ 
book  urhkch  throws  valuable  light  on  the  runner  in  which  the 
pcomoiertol  that  enterprise  set  to  work,  and  the  object  at  which, 
from  the  beginning,  they  aimed.    For  Ibc  political  aapecis  ol 
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reiliicted  by  the  enleiprise  ol  the  Fnnrii  Iravdier  de  Bnat, 

who,  leaching  Stanley  Pool  by  a  more  northern  route,  pUced— 
September  and  October  1&80— the  neighbouring  districts  «a  ibc 
north  bank  ol  the  Congo  under  French  protection.  De  Braia*! 
journey  was  directly  inspired  by  Stanley's  discoveries,  aod  thus 
early  had  those  discoveries  kd  to  Inlemational  rivalries.  Not- 
withstanding this  check  Stanley,  without  much  limbic  with  (be 
natives,  founded  stations  for  his  asaocfalioli  along  the  bank*  of 
gh  up  as  Stanley  Falls.  A  moie  difltculi  tuk  was 
a  road  through  tbe  calanct  region  ajid  tbe  carry- 
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the  middle  tiver,  ' 
for  Stanley  From  the  native*  the  name  ol  Bia  Malari,  tbe 
rock-breaker,  tbe  all-powerful— a  fit  dcacripiioa  of  the  maB 
who  allowed  no  ohstadet  to  turn  him  from  tbi  achievomt 
ol  his  purpose. 

Stanley  returned  to  Europe  In  the  idd^  of  1U4  and  atlOMkd 
the  BerllD  Conference  of  iSS^igBj,  which  dealt  with  Africa* 
aOair*.  acting  as  technical  advoer  (rf  tbe  Ameifcan  ptenlpotfg- 
tiaiies.  While  in  Germany  be  kctuitd  in  vaiious  cfties  on  ihe 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  (^nbg  up  of  Centiai 
Africa,  and  ioundtbe  Germans  more  alive  than  the  British  to  the 
gnat  interests  at  stake.  Tberevelalionol  what  the  JiucuJiH 
inlenuiionaU  had  done  intensified  tbe  struggle  amcHi^  the 
powers  for  tbe  possession  oi  African  territory,  Stanley  did  bm 
ictumiolbe  Congoon  therecogaiiionoi  tbe  Free  Sute bat  tod 

Manchester  merchant,  he  pnmoted  the  Royal  Congo  Railway 

scheme  at  the  time  came  to  nought,  partly  owing  to  tbe  indiffe- 
rence of  English  capitalists  aod  partly  in  cimsequencc  ol  a  clause 
inimical  to  British  interests  in  the  charter  which  King  Leopold 
proposed  lo  grant  the  company. 

Though  still  an  American  citiKn  Stanley's  intercati  and  ambi- 
tions were  becoming  distinctly  British,  bis  aympatbica  in  Ihat 
direction  be^  joirted  to  a  personal  loyalty  to  the  kir.g  of  Ibc 
Belgians,'  A  desire  (0  serve  both  ptniet  was  one  of  the  leading 
motives  In  bis  neat  Alricsn  adventure.  Stanley  had  become 
dec|dy  interested  in  the  schemes  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Willitra 
Mackinnon,  chairman  of  the  British  India  Sleim  Navigation  Cobi- 
pany,  for  establishing  a  British  proiectoiale  in  East  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  it  was  believed  thu  this  object  could  be  funheted 
at  the  same  time  th^t  reUet  was  aSbrded  lo  Emin  Pasha  ((,«.), 
governor  ol  the  Equatorial  Province  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  . 
isolated  by  the  Mahdist  rising  of  1881-1885.  Stanley  agreed 
to  conduct  an  eipedition,  nominally  in  the  service  irfthekbeditv 
ol  Egypt,  lot  the  relief  ol  Emin,  Tbe  major  part  of  the  funds 
needed  was  supplied  by  •  commiltee.  of  which  Mackinnon  wai 
chairman.  Instead  of  dioosiog  the  direct  route  via  Zaniibar  ec 
Mombasa,  Stanley  decided  lo  go  by  way  ol  the  Congo,  as  thereby 
he  would  be  able  10  render  letvjcts  to  the  Infant  Congo  State, 

eatablished  on  tbe  upper  Congo.  Stanley  left  Europe  in  January 
1887  aud  at  Zanaibar  rnlered  into  an  agreement  with  Tippoo 
Tib.  tbe  chief  ol  the  Congo  Arabs,  appointing  him  governor 
ol  Stanley  FaUs  station  on  behalf  of  the  Congo  Stale,  and 
making  another  arrangement  with  him  to  supply  carriers  lor  the 
Emin  relief  eipedition.  Stanley  and  Tippoo  Tib  Invelkd 
together  up  Ihe  Congo  as  far  as  Bingala.  reached  on  ihe  jeth  of 
May.  Thence  Tippoo  Tib  went  on  to  Stanley  Falls  and  Stanley 
prepared  lor  a  journey  to  Albert  Nyania,  when  he  eipecled  to 
meet  Emin.  On  the  ijth  of  June  Yambuya,  on  the  lower 
Aruwimi.  ms  reached,  and  here  Stanley  left  his  fcar-guaid 
under  command  oi  Major  E.  M,  Battlelol  and  Mr  J.  S,  JameMa. 
On  the  iSlb  Stanley  and  the  advance-guard  started  lor  Albert 
Nyania,  "  and  until  the  jih  ol  ttecember.  (or  iDo  days,  we 
marched  through  the  loresi,  buihand  Jungle,  without  ever  having 
seen  a  bit  of  grtemwaid  of  the  siie  Of  a  collage  cbambet  Boar. 
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Onlhc  u^of  D«xinb«  Albert  Nyum  wu  racbcd,  uul  iJtci 
aomc  dfUy  oimmimicaiiaa  was  opcnol  w'tih  £[iun,  who  ante 
down  thfl  lake  jnm:  the  NUe  in  m  slemwr,  the  two  chkJi  meeting 
on  ilu  iglfa  of  Apiil  iSSS.  Disquieied  by  the  non-uiivat  oI  bit 
icuguud,  Stanley  retraced  his  itcps,  u)don  the  i7Lh  of  August, 
X  than  diitwKe  above  Vambuva.  found  thai  Tippoo  Tib  had 
hrcJ:eii  failh,  that  Barttelot  had  been  murdeied,  that  JUKtim 
(who  iDOD  alttnaidi  died  of  feverj-wu  abacnt  at  Slinky  Falli. 
aod  Ibit  ooly  one  Eiiropein,  Williao)  Bonay,  wu  left  in  (he 
camp.  CoUtcting  thou  who  wivived  of  the  Te*T|u»d  SUnlcr 
Im  the  ihiid  time  uavened  the  piioieval  fomt,  and  in  Jauiuiiy 
1K9  tU  that  was  left  oI  the  npeditioii  wu  mtmbkd  at  Albert 
Nyaua.  Of  &t6  meo  with  wbom  he  eotend  the  Congo,  but 
146  remained.  In  A|Hi1  Ibe  telum  journey  to  Zatitibaf  by  way 
of  Uganda  wu  bt«un,  Emm  telucUntly  accosqiaayiDg  SUidey. 
On  lhi(  bomcioid  Jouisey  Stanley  docovued  RuweD»ri  (the 
Uounlaina  of  the  Moon},  tnod  the  eounc  of  (he  Scniliki 
BJver,  diacovtied  Albat  Edward  Nyuza  and  the  great  loutt 
weateiD  guU  of  Vicunia  Nyanu.  Duong  hii  itay  in  the  Congo 
forcata  he  bad  alio  ablaiiKd  much  infonnation  concemLng  the 
pygmj  tribea.  Ab  to  the  pt^itical  results  of  the  capeditloni 
Stanley'!  piopoaals  la  Emia  to  hold  the  Equatocial  Province  loi 
the  CoigB  Suie  at  10  move  neatei  Victoda  Nyanaa  and  oito 
theietviceof  MacKinnon'*  Briiiah  Eatt  Africa  Company  had  not 
ixcn  accepted,  but  be  cooduded  asreementi  with  various  chitfa 
in  Ihc  lake  icgiou  in  favout  of  CreU  Britain,  agRemcDta  which 
wen  banded  ovei  to  the  EaM  Africa  Company.  J-*"-"™'  wu 
reached  on  the  6th  of  December  i88q  and  tbc  eipeditioa  wu  at 
an  end.    Stanley'aaccoiuit  ol  it,  In  Dtiat  Afria,  wupubliibed 
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ledegreeaof  D.CL  fnimOiioidand  of  LU).  from  Cambridge 
and  from  Edinbnigh.  On  the  i  ith  of  July  i8go  he  married  a 
lady  whose  graceful  woric  js  an  artiit  w^s  well  known,  Miu 
Dorothy  Tennant,  lecond  daughter  ol  Mr  Charles  Teiuant, 
laEietime  M.F.  lor  St  Albani.  Later  in  the  year  be  viiiled  the 
United  States,  where  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places  where 
hia  youth  had  been  qient,  and  in  1891-1001  went  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  on  lecturing  tours.  On  his  letnm  be  was 
RQAturalized  u  a  British  subject,  and — at  the  solicitation  of 
his  wife — he  stood  at  the  getberal  election  in  the  summer  of  i8<>a 
u  candidile  for  Norlh  Lambeth  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  intetesi, 
being  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  In  1895  he  again  stood  for 
the  same  constilueacy  and  wu  elected,  but  be  had  no  liking  lor 
pailiaAeatuy  life,  and  (being  also  in  ill-health)  he  did  not  seek 
re-electioA  in  1900.  In  ift^j  Stanley  published  Uy  Earty  Trardi 
and  Aixniurts  in  Amtrkaand  .4ii>i,  in  whkh  he  retold  the  story 
ol  his  experiences  with  the  Red  Indians  and  of  his  easLem  journey 
of  1B69-1S70.  In  1S97  Stanley  paid  his  last  visit  to  Africa.  He 
wenttothe  Cape  u  the  guest  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
spoke  at  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  the  Cape  to  Bulawayo, 
visited  tbe  Viitnria  Falls  ol  the  Zambed  a:.d  had  an  intetvitvr 
with  President  Kiuger,  oi  whom  he  gives  a  characteristic  pen- 
picture.  One  remit  of  this  journey  wu  Tkromk  SaulJi  AJrica 
[1898),  the  Use  of  his  published  works.  In  189Q  In  recognitian 
of  his  teivices  in  Africa  be  wu  made  a  Knigbt  Grand  Crw  of 
the  Bath.  Tbe  last  few  ytara  of  his  life  were  spent  mainly  in 
Ectireroent  on  a  small  estate  be  bad  purchased^  Fune  HiU,  near 
Piibrigbt.  He  died  at  bis  London  [esidcnceioKicbnititid  Terrace, 
WbilehaU,  on  tbe  loth  of  May  1904.  Altera  wrvice  in  WeM- 
oiiuter  Abbey  he  wu  buried  at  Piibri^l  on  tbe  i;lfa  ci  May. 
His  wido«,  Lady  Stanley,  afterwards  numied,  in  1907,  Mr 
Henry  Curtis,  F.R.C.S.  By  Sli  Heoiy  Staidty  the  bad  1  »n, 
Dcmll,  bom  1896. 

In  geograpblul  discoveries  Stanky  acoompliibed  men  Ibin 
any  other  tiploter  of  Africa,  with  which  continent  his  name  it 
isdisaolubly  connected.  Notvitbilanding  his  irequent  coi 
«itb  Anbt  ud  negroes,  be  posicsaed  in  eatraordlnary  degree 


tha  powB  oi  aiBiglng  native  ncea;  lie  wi 
and  ever  ready  to  uoifia  eiiber  hinuell  or  otbcn  10  acbieve  hia 
object.  His  books  dj0ct  widdy  from  tbe  ordmaiy  books  of  tea vd. 
Stanley  had  a  gift  ol  diamatic  narrative,  and  his  power  tt 
ponraiture  wu  tonarfcable,  Cutinialy,  the  least  luccaeful  of 
htsworinwu  tbe  only  one  wbich.be  cast  in  the  farm  of  fiction, 
ify  Kaltdu,  Prinei.  King  ami  Slmi.  Another  volume  from  Ut 
pea,  Ity  Dark  CrmfanifHs  and  IMr  Sfnrvi  5UnM  (il^,  la 
■  vakiable  contribution  to  folUore. 

Tki  AiOMttntk,  BfSir  Hnn  Mifii  SUuttr.  ed.  bf  U>  wife, 
Doivth' Stasln,  (ppoied  in  1909.  Hauj  il.  Slanitr,  At  Stiry  <i 
kit  Liu  .  .  .^  (Uradoa,  n.d.  li«7iU,  by  C.  Bowlands,  cenlun^ 


vraw 


ing  hii  (amRy  and  earfy-career.  The  tono>ring  books  may  also  be 
miiulttd:  Mrs  J.  S.  lamem.  &117  <•/  OilUar  Cdm  tf  Ike 
Emi*PiukaBairfExl^ilumii»90);^.C.  Bantelot.  Tit  Life  ef 
EJmimd  Hiujrapt  BarUda  .  .  .  (iBgo);  H.  Biode,  Tip^  Tit.  tkt 
SU'^  t,J  kis  CStkt  u  CenSn^  AJria  [1907).  ^R.  C.) 

SIAVLBT,  THOKAS  (ieas-1678),  Eoglith  poet  and  philo- 
■ophet,  ton  of  Sir  Tboaus  Stanley  ol  Cumberiow,  in  Herts,  wu 
bom  in  iCi  j.  His  mother,  Mary  Hammond,  wu  the  cousin  at 
Richatd  Lovelace,  and  Stanley  wu  educated  In  company  with 
tbe  son  of  Edwatd  Faiibi,  the  traulatoi  of  Tasso.  He  pm- 
caeded  to  Cambridge  In  1637,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  u  a  gentle- 

d^Re,bvtMcmB  by  Ikat  lime  to  have  prooMiUd  to  Oxford.    He 

«■*  wcaltby,  married  cSriy,  andlravdled  much  on  tiie  ConlineBt. 
Ha  wu  the  liiaul  nod  fimipanfam,  and  at  need  the  helper,  a( 
muy  poets,  and  wis  himself  both  s  water  and  a  translator  ol 
vane.  UI>^*<ma(9BRdfaii&47;blBSi«>a,Ct>^CruiM 
Vtna  VitiU,  in  i<49-.  hfa  ilnrorB  and  Mi  Prina,  bmD  the  Spimiih 
o<  J.  Ferei  de  Meotalvan,  in  r647;  Onala,  Iki  Cyffit*  Virtin, 
from  the  luliao  of  G.  Preti  (16^);  and  Amurten;  Bion; 
Mtitkiu;  Kisui  by  famuliu  ...  a  volume  of  transUtioos,  in 
tdji.  Stanley's  mose  serious  work  in  life,  however,  wu  hit 
ffiKsry  1/  Fkilasafkf,  which  annred  in  three  succevivt 
vtriniBB  between  1655  and  1661.  A  fourth  volume  (166)), 
bearing  the  liile  of  Hiikty  ef  CiaUaick  PkSiaopky,  wu  Itans- 
toted  uno  Latin  by  J.  I«  Cloc  (Amsterdam,  r69o].  Tbe  tbree 
earlier  volama  were  published  In  an  enlarged  Latin  veision  by 
GodlRr(Keariu((LeipUK,  1711).  In  1664  Stanley  publlsbcd  in 
folio  a  monumental  edition  of  the  text  of  Aeschylus.  He  died  al 
his  lodgiflgi  bi  SuOdk  Slieel,  Sitand,  on  the  nth  ol  April  1678, 
ud  wu  boriedia  the  dniicb  (f  St  Martin-in-tbe-Fleldt.  Hi* 
portrait  wn  painted  by  Sir  Petei  triy;  hi)  wife  wu  Dorotby, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Jamee  Emyoo,  of  Flower,  in  Nonb- 
amptonihire.  Stanley  is  a  very  Inteittting  ttanrillonal  igun 
in  English  literature.  Bom  into  a  later  gFDeration  than  that  «< 
Waller  and  Denham,  he  rejected  their  reforms,  and  wu  the  last 
to  ding  obstinately  to  the  old  prosody  and  the  conventional 
forms  of  fancy.  He  is  tbe  frankest  oi  all  English  poeli  in  hii 
preference  of  decadent  and  Alexandrine  schools  of  imaginatioi); 
among  the  andents  be  admired  Moschu),  Ausohiu,  and  the 
Ptnitilium  Vmaii;  among  the  modetDl.  Joannes  Secundus, 
Gongeta.  and  Marino.  Tbe  Es^isb  aetvhyskal  school  cknei 
in  Stanley,  In  id»m  it  finds  its  inost  delicate  and  autumnal 
exponent,  who  went  on  weaving  hia  fanlutic  concrits  in  elabc»- 
ately  anlBdal  measures  Ear  into  tbe  days  of  Dryden  and  Butler. 
When  Stanley  tuned  to  ptose,  however,  his  tute  became  trans- 
fonned.  He  abandoned  hit  decadents  lor  the  gravest  masttn  of 
Hellenic  tbought.  As  an  elegant  scholar  of  the  illumlnaliv* 
order,  he  secured  a  very  bigh  plan  indeed  thmut^iout  tbe  lecond 
hall  of  the  trth  century.  Hia  HiiCfry  */  Pkiteiepky  wu  hmg 
the  principal  authority  cm  tbe  progress  of  tbought  In  ancient 
Gitece.  It  look  the  lotm  of  a  teriel  of  critical  hlographiet  of  tbe 
phibsDphets,  beglanlng  with  Tbalesr  what  Stanley  aimed  at  waa 
the  providing  of  necessary  infomiatlon  coacerning  all  "  Ihoaa 
on  whom  tbe  alttibute  ol  Wise  wu  conferted."  He  Ii  pai- 
tlcnlariy  [uQ  on  the  great  Attic  masters,  and  ialioducea,  "  m' 
aa  a  ccnnical  divertltement  for  the  reader,  but  u  a  nectir 
tupplcmeni  to  the  life  of  Socrates,"  a  Uank  vtne  tianslali 
tbe  Omufr  ol  Aristi^hancs,  Bentley  is  nid  10  hate  bad  a  . 
high  appiedatiaB  of  bit  acholanbip,  and  to  bavc  made  nui 
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nunxr,  m  WILUAM  {i54^ifi3o},  EngUih  Mldia  ud 
Inilor,  wu  <hc  cidst  Km  ol  Sir  RowIukI  SUnley  (d.  lOii)  of 
Hoolon,  Clialiiic,  ■  member  dI  tbB  fUDou*  fimity  of  that  umti 
As  B  volunteer  niidei  the  duke  of  Alva  be  gained  hii  eaitiat 
miliiuy  experiences  in  the  >erv<«  of  Spain;  thca  about  1570 
be  joined  the  English  loctrei  in  Ireland,  wbtte  he  lenuuntd  lor 
fifteen  yaa,  being  blighted  by  Sii  V^Uiam  Draiy  in  ijjg. 
He  was  veiy  piomineui  id  the  guetriUa  waritn  agalut  the 
Iiiih  lebelsi  he  wu  made  iheiiS  ol  Coil:,  and  he  acted  ai  depuljr 
for  Sir  John  Nonii,  the  president  of  Munstei,  «beie  by  300 
euoitioni  he  toiified  the  inhabittnta  "that  a  man  now  nuy 
tnni  tha  whole  country  and  none  to  molest  him."  Having, 
uya  WilKam  Camden, "  liDgulail  fide  et  Im-tiKuUne  in  Hibernlco 
beDo  moiuenl,"  be  retutaed  u>  England  in  October  15SS, 
undDubtedly  annoyed  that  Us  Kcvkcs  had  not  been  more 
ftDcmuly  rowaidtd.  In  Decanbecof  this  year,  however,  he 
ooned  (o  tha  Netheitindi  with  the  Englitb  foccet,  but  almeat 
ai  won  aa  be  Kubed  hii  deatlratlon  he  wu  leci  to  Inland  10 
coUect  rectnit&t  of  whoca  bercnliAted  about  1400.  Although 
■  itmng  Roman  Catholic,  Stanley  had  hithsto  lerved  Eliiaiielh 
loyally,  but  lingering  in  London  on  bis  return  from  his  Iriih 
oiand,  he  leems  to  have  entered  into  the  schemes  ol  Ihe  JesuiU 
■gainst  the  iiueen,  and  be  was  probably  avare  of  Anibony 
Babington's  t^ol.  But  the  time  for  mote  active  and  perunal 
tieaduqr  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  with  his  Irish  levies  he 
retched  Holland  in  August  1586,  fou^t  gallantly  atZutphen 
and  hdped  Sir  WiUlaia  Pdham  to  seite  Devenier.  In  ipiie 
at  soma  Kmonstrsnca,  Stanley  was  nude  governor  of  Ihii  loan. 
befog  given  eneoded  powen  by  Leiocstec,  and  his  t^ponunity 
bad  DOW  come.  In  January  158J  be  surrendered  Devenier 
to  Ibe  Spaniards,  and  whUe  nUR  ol  bis  raea  eatend  ihe  Spanish 
service,  be  InveUed  to  Madrid  to  discuss  the  projected  invajuon 
el  £n^nd,  his  idea  being  to  make  IreUpd  the  base  for  this 
bndenakjng.    These  and  1  ^ 


le  hope  that  En^an 


might  be  invaded. 
In  Ibe  intervals  between  hii  traveli  he  fought  under  the  Spanish 
S>g  to  the  Nethcriands  and  in  France.  Later  he  became 
goveioot  of  Mechlin,  and  he  died  at  Cheot  on  Ihe  jtd  of  Uarcb 
i6ja.  His  descendant,  WilUam  Stanley,  was  ctested  a  baronet 
in  1661,  the  male  tine  of  the  (toily  becoming  eitinci  when 
Sir  John  Stanley-Errington,  Ihe  17lfa  baronet,  died  in  1B93. 

See  R.  Bagmll,  Irtbmi  midir  lit  Twimi  (1)90),  vol.  ui,;  and 
J.  L.  Motley,  The  Uniud  NiUuilamit  (lyn),  vol.  ii. 

■TAHHARB,  JOSEPH  (i;Qfr-i8]o),  British  painter,  was 
bora  in  Norwich.  He  there  received  lome  training  in  art  from 
Robert  LodbroolcB,  the  t»other.in-law  ol  Ciome,  and  be  also 
visited  Hdland  and  studied  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  msslett. 
His  short  hfc — he  died  whsi  he  waa  thirly-foui — was  spent 
in  hia  native  town,  and  he  contributed  to  the  eihihiiions  oi 
lb6  Norwich  Society,  ol  which  be  was  a  member,  and  also 
occasionally  showed  his  wnk  in  London.    Host  of  his  pictures 

repuuiion  as  a  porliail-palntn  also,  and  in  this  btatich  of 
paciice  he  achieved  locally  a  fair  meanite  of  succeM.  In  bis 
large  picture,  "  The  Annual  Water  Frolic  at  thorpe,"  he  rom- 
bined  landscape  with  portraiture.  He  aitahnd  no  little  skill 
aa  an  etcher  and  published  several  plates  which  btve  a 
considerable  degree  of  meriL 

STAIIllAfUEg  (Lat.  itawuin,  Cornish,  lUaw,  tin),  tin  minca. 
Stannary  cDurta  exercised  a  jurisdiclioa  peculiar  to  Cornwall 
>ad  Devon.  So  lar  as  regards  Cornwall  tbe  jurisdiction  is  an 
Immemocial  one.  By  ancient  cbarten,  the  tinnoi  ol  Corn- 
wall were  eiempt  [rem  all  other  jurisdiction  than  thai  of  the 
stannaiy  couiu,  cic^  in  cases  affcctint  laul,  life  and  limb. 


The  tfn-mlning  industry  ol  CmiwaD,  ikling,  as  It  doo;  (Ma  tk 
very  earUeat  times,  wis  always  [ntacculed  in  iccofdaDce  with  a 
particolar  code  d  customs;  the  etrlicM  charter  Khacli  embodies 
tneid  b  that  of  Edmund,  cul  ol  Cranwall,  b«I  tbebcedom  tbn 
asannd  was  rather  con&med  than  given  lor  the  fast  time,  ud 

- of  thesl 

courts  go  back.    Twenly-faui 

whole  of  Cornwall.    Their  meeting  w 

andwhenthryaisembledtfaeydioseaqxalKr.  

ol  Devon  and  Ccsnwall  aMemUed  on 
>wn,  a  (ract  of  hi^iland  on  tbe  Cocnirii  lade  ol  tbe 
er  the  charter  ol  Earl  Ednntnd,  the  Conisfa  aian- 
(apparenily}  at  lYuro;  those  of  DevonthirE  at 
ir  OB  Dartmoor.  An  officer  was  appointed  by  tbe 
duke  of  Cornwall  or  Ihe  Crown,  who  waa  lord  warden  <rf  tbe 
Btannarifs,  and  the  parUiments  were  osMnbled  by  bim  from 
lime  lo  time,  i.i  order  to  revise  old  or  lo  enact  new  tews.  The 
last  Cornish  stonnuy  parliament  was  held  at  Tmto  in  i7j>. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  liille  m  no  tnnneas  vu  traasacled  ie 
the  ataanaiy  courts^  but  the  necessity  for  a  court  of  pecnlisr 
jurisdiction,  embracing  minef  and  mining  tranaatlions  ol  every 
description  within  the  county  ol  Cornwall  having  become  tnen 
and  more  apparent,  a  committee  wu  appointed  to  report  oa 
the  subject,  and  an  act  a{  parliament  was  alterwards  (iRjfi) 
passed,  suppressing  the  law  courts  ol  the  itewards  of  the  differ- 
ent stannsrica,  and  giving  10  the  vice-vaiden  Ibeir  juriadictiaD, 
besidea  ccmfirming  and  enlarging  the  andent  equity  joris- 
dlclion  of  that  office.  By  Ihe  Staimatics  Act  iSis  tbe  respec- 
tive paHlaraenls  or  slaonaries  courts  of  ComwaJI  and  Dnoa 
were  consolidated.  From  Ihe  judgments  of  the  vice-warden 
an  appeal  lay  10  the  lord  watden,  and  tram  him  lo  the  Supreme 
Courts  Abolition   Act    1896  Ibt 

_  y^ 

Tbe  most  important  customs  may  be  briedy  suted:  (a)  "  hte 
tinners  "  had  [hi  ri^t  to  work  upon  rendering  the  "  loU-tiD," 
usually  one-fifieenlh  ul  the  produce,  to  the  owiKi  or  lord  ol  tbe 
soil;(^)  the  right  of  "tin-bounding."  thai  is,  the  right  of  betodii^ 
any  unappropriated  waste  lands,  or  any  aeveni  01  endosed 
lands  which  hod  once  been  waste  land,  subject  to  tbe  custom 
and  10  tbe  delivery  oi  tin-toll.  Tlie  bound  was  marked  by 

of  a  beuoder  ui  Devonshire  is  real  properly,  but  bi  Conwall 
i>  penonil  proptfty. 

For  many  cmtuties  ■  tax  w  tee  lin,  alter  smelting,  was 
paid  lo  Ihe  eatls  and  dukta  ol  ComwalL  The  smelted  blocks 
wet*  carried  to  certain  towns  (Liskeard,  Loslwithiel,  FcnBDcc, 
Truro}  to  be  coined,  that  is,  a  turner  ai  the  block  waa  est  efl, 
and  the  block  was  then  stamped  with  the  ducby  seal  as  a  gnar- 
antce  of  the  qu^ty.  By  an  act  of  tSjS  the  duel  payable  on 
the  coinage  ol  tin  were  abolished,  and  1 
awarded  10  the  ducby  instead  of  them. 

See  T.  Paire.  Lam  aiii  Cuslami  ^  On  Sbnnan 
tfCarimall  and  Dam  (iTtii:  Baintmd^,  Lam  nJUi 


I.  Lewis,  Tiki  ^luamu,* 
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STAIIIIITB,  a  rare  mineral  consisting  of  lin,  copper  and  inn 
sulphide  (a  sulpbo-sunnate,  CwFeSnS,},  containing,  when  pare. 
tin  17-],  copper  94-5%.  It  has  a  metallic  isslre.  and,  when 
pure,  is  iron-black  in  colours  more  often,  however,  it  b  bronie- 
yclk>w,  owing  to  larsiih  or  to  the  [sesence  of  inlimataly  ad- 
miied  chalcopyrite:  for  litis  reason  it  is  known  lo  mioen  at 
"  beli-metal4ce  "  or  as  "  tin  p)-ri(ea."  The  hardness  b  li 
and  the  specific  gravity  4-45.  It  usually  occuti  aa  granular 
lo  compact  masses,  rarely  aa  cryltals.  Minute  cryslals  fion 
Bcdlvia  have  been  ibown  to  be  tetragonal  and  himihedral, 
like  dialcopyrite;  and  to  be  invariably  twinned,  giiing  rise  ta 
pacudocuUc  lotms.  The  mineral  haa  been  Jound  in  a  numba 
of  Cornish  tin  mines,  and  wu  formerly  worked  lo  a  Umiled 
eilenl  as  an  ore.  Al  Ziimwald  in  Bohemia  it  occurs  with 
blende  and  galena,  and  in  Bolivli  with  silver  atea.     (U  J.  S.) 

nAHS.  the  capital  of  the  eastern  half  (or  Nidwaldea)  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Unterwaldcn.    It  (lands  amid  eccbsrdi  u  a 
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n  tbe  KaJcvd  od  >  plain  U  tb*  DMth 
uueihoni  <6i3S  fl.)  It  i>,  bytkatic 
HB  Stustwj,  iu  port  on  tbe  Bi  '  ' 
ud  11  m.  tnin  SngcUwig  (with  iu  gnmt 
J,  founded  about  1120),  now  a  Toiitfa' 
ffBloental  HUBiacr  Rson,  vhilo  then  is  also  an  dectrk  tail- 
way  fmm  Slana  up  tbe  StauerbanL  la  1900  Stans  bad  a 
popolaiion  of  179B,  all  Ceimaa-ipeatiiig  aod  RomaniBti, 
Stani  wn  tbe  home  ol  the  Winkebled  lamily  (f.t.)  and  has  a 
nwdein  SMUiulDent  to  the  menuy  of  Andd  voD  Wiikeliied, 
tbe  Itgrndaiy  hctc  ol  the  battle  of  Sempatb  fijBftl.  In  14S1  the 
haly  Nicbolai  von  der  FlOe  tomposed  at  Stani  by  hb  advice 
Ibt  ilfiCa  betneo  tbeConfcdenitei,  wbOe  in  1798  many  penona 
were  maocnd  bae  by  dn  French.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

STAUnU,  UR  JAlin  (iSio-iS9S)r  Englkfa  poUtidan, 
wa*  ban  at  bfooitandi,  Halitai,  on  the  jlb  of  Oclobn  tS», 
the  son  of  JanH  Stanaleld,  a  county^court  Judge.  Educated 
at  UnivecaUy  CoUete,  London,  be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841). 
In  1S47  be  wai  intioduced  through  his  falbtr-In-law,  W.  H. 
Ashuxat,  to  Maasinif  with  whan  he  formed  a  dose  fiiAubhip. 
la  1859  be  wasT(iunied  to  pathameni  as  RidicBl  meatbcr  for 
Halitai,  which  town  he  continued  to  represent  (or  over  thiity- 
•u  yean.  He  voted  consistently  on  the  Radical  side,  bui  his 
cWel  ttier^a  were  devoted  lo  ptooioiing  the  cause  of  Iiatian 
unity.  He  was  »lecled  by  Gsiibaldi  as  Us  adrisei  when  ihe 
luUaa  patriot  viiittd  England  in  iMi.  In  iSCj  he  moved 
in  tbe  HouK  of  Commons  a  nsolulion  of  sympathy  with  Ihe 
Folca,  and  two  months  later  mu  made  a  junior  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  In  1S64,  as  the  rcnll  of  chargea  made  aftinst  him 
by  the  Frracb  aiitbontics,  in  nmnexlon  with  Greco's  conspiracy 
■gainst  Napoleon  III.,  Disraeli,  in  ibc  Hoose  ol  ComnMns. 
accused  Urn  of  being  "  in  cotrespoadcnce  wtlh  Ihe  aasassins 
ol  EutOfM."  Staasfcld  was  vigorou^y  defended  by  Bright 
and  ForsUr,  and  his  eiplanalioa  was  accepted  as  quite  saiis- 
faclory  by  Paimerslon,  Neverlhelew  he  cnly  escaped  a  vole 
ol  censure  by  [en  voles,  and  accordingly  n^gned  office.  In 
iS6s  he  was  rc-elecled  for  Halifai,  and  in  18AA  became  under- 
secretary of  slate  for  India.  In  tbe  first  Ctadslone  admla- 
islration  he  hdd  a  vaifclT  of  public  offices,  finally  becoming, 
L  presidenl  of  the  local  govertlment  board. 


Thei 


te  repeal  of  tbe  Contagious  Diseases 
this  object  was  attained.  In  the  same  year  Slansfeld  again 
became  president  of  the  local  govcnuncnt  boatd.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  Febtuaty  iSgS. 

(TAIimi.  EDWIN  M'MASTERS  (iSi4-iSe9),  American 
statesman,  was  bom  at  SleubenviUe,  Ohio,  on  Ihe  igih  of 
December  rBi4,  He  allcndcd  Kenyon  College  at  Gambler, 
Ohio,  from  igji  to  >8j],  wissdmitled  lo  the  bar  in  |E]&,  was 
prosecining  ittomey  of  Harrison  county  fn  rBj7^i8j9,  and 
practised  in  Cadic,  O.,  unlil  1S39,  when  be  ttlnrned  to  Sleu- 
benviUe. In  1S47  he  nmovcd  to  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania, 
where  be  toolc  a  leading  [dac*  at  the  bar.  One  of  his  most 
iamoBS  cases  wa*  that  of  T^  Sbili  of  Pcnniylwniit  v.  TUt 
WkediHt  and  Bdrnml  Bridp  Campany  (1849-180),  in  which, 
as  counsel  tor  Ihe  state,  he  invoked  successfully  ihe  aid  of  the 
Federal  government  in  pieveating  the  const  ruction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  river  at  wheeling,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia)— 
on  tbe  ground  that  thrsiruciure  would  inlctfere  with  the  navi- 
gitkm  of  that  stttam  by  citiien*  of  Pennsj'lvinia.  His  large 
practice  before  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  caused  him  lo 
remove  to  Washington  in  iBje,  In  iSfS  he  was  sent  lo 
California  by  Ihe  United  Stata  attamcy-geneial  as  specisl 
Federal  agent  for  the  settlement  of  land  claims,  and  besucceeded 
m  bieaUng  up  a  coTis|dracy  by  wl 


lofvi 
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value.  BefonlheCivU  War  Stanton  was  a  Democrat,  opposed 
<o  slavery,  but  a  firm  defender  of  the  conslltulioniil  rights  of 
Ibi  slavtboldeta.  and  vas  a  bitter  opponent  of  Lincoto.  whcse 
IBrty  he  then  haled  and  distrustnl.  In  the  leoiganlalton 
of  President  Buchanin's  cabinet  in  1S60  Stanton  became 
aUatney.gEneral,  and  he  didjihat  be  could  lo  •Ucncthco  tin 


weak  policy  of  the  pmldent  fn  the  last  manCbs  ol  his  admla-' 
Istntion.  Although  he  bsd  often  violently  denounced 
President  Lumiln,  the  latter  thought  he  saw  In  Stanton 
a  good  war  minister,  and  In  Janitary  iS6>  Invited  him 
into  his  cabinet.  In  his  administratkin.  of  the  war  office 
StanloB  was  vigorous,  rigid,  and  often  harsh,  and  Us  percmp' 
toiy    manner,    in  speech  and  correspondence,  was  tbe  cause 


of 


cnder  granted  to  J.  E.  Jtrfinston's  army.  But  be  re 
horde  of  fraudulent  contractors,  Icept  the  ansies  in  the  field 
wen  equipped,  and  infused  energy  into  procraitinatlng  generals. 
Not  the  [east  of  Us  achievements  was  the  peaceable  disband- 
ment  of  Soo,ooo  soldiers  at  the  end  of  tbe  war.  Remaining 
fn  Ihe  cabhut  of  Presidenl  Andrew  Johnson,  Stanton  exerted 
all  his  energie*  toward  thwsrlbig  the  policies  of  that  executive, 
especially  those  related  10  the  reConstniFiion  of  tbe  Soulliem 
states.  He  eipressed  disapproval  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  making  tbe  consent  cA  the  Senate  necessary  tor  the  removal 
of  civil  oflSers,  and  drafted  ibe  supplementary  act  on  Recoo- 
stmetion,  passed  over  Ibc  presidenl's  veto  on  the  igtb  of  July 
1867.  Stanton  was  finally  asked  10  resign,  and  on  hb 
refusal  to  do  so  tbe  pre^dent  suspended  him  (Aug.  is}  from 
office  aBd  appointed  General  Gnnt  (who  bad  diaapproved  of 
the  secretary's  removal)  secretary  ad  inltrim.  When  the 
Senate,  however,  under  the  terms  of  the  Tennie  of  Office  Act, 
refused  (Jan.  tj,  iHS]  to  concur  in  the  suspension.  Grant 
left  the  office  and  Slanlon  relumed  to  bis  duties.  On  the 
list  of  Febnury  1868  Johnson  appointed  (leneral  Lorenzo 
Tbomas  secretary  of  war  ad  infarfn,  and  ordered  Stanlon  to 
vacate,  but  on  the  sane  day  the  Senate  upheld  Stanton,  and 
by  wsy  o(  reply  the  secretary  made  oath  to  I  complaint  against 
Thomas  for  violating  the  Tenule  of  Office  Act,  and  Invoked 
mltitaiy  protection  from  bneral  Cram,  who  r^aced  General 
E.  A.  Can  in  charge  of  the  war  department  building,  while 
Congress  came  to  Stanton's  rescue  by  Impeaching  tbe  prcsi. 
dent,  the  prindpel  article  of  impeachment  being  that  based  on 
the  removal  of  Stanton  (see  JohhBok,  AMniEW).  When  the 
impeachment  pnictedings  failed  (May  96)  Slanlon  resigned 
the  practice  ol  law.     In  1869  President  Grant 


ippolnted  I 
}u1  he  died 


e  Unil 


4lh  of  December,  four  days  after  his  appoint^ 
Manlon  had  a  vi<dent  temper  and  a  sharp  tongue,  bul 
courageous,  energetic,  thoroughly  honest  and  a  genuine 


Sec  Ceoige  C.  Cwham,  Lift  d*rf  PMk  5m«j  ^  EArin  U. 
Simian  (i  vrfa,  Bo«on,  1899),  and  Frank  A.  Flower.  Eiain 
MiMaUni  Slamlm!  nt  Aulix.ai  oj  KtbiUifi,  Emsmipalitn.  Bid 
a^anan^ii^,  (New  York,  ijoj). 

STAnOR,  BUZABRTH  CADT  (t8i5-i90i),  American 
reformer,  was  bom  in  Johnstown,  New  York,  on  the  nth  of 
November  1815,  tbe  daughter  of  Daniel  Cady  (1773-1S50), 
a  Federalist  member  of  the  National  Hoiue  of  Representatives 
in  1815-1817  and  a  juslice  ot  the  supreme  court  of  New  York 
state  in  1847-1855.  She  was  educaied  ai  the  Johnstonn 
Academy  and  at  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  (now  Ihe  Emma 
WiUard  School),  where  da  graduated  In  i8j>.  In  1S40  she 
married  Henry  Brewster  Stanton  (tS«s-i8S7),  a  laicyer  and 
JoumiJist,  wbo  had  been  a  prominent  abolitionist  since  his 
student  days  (i8ji-i8}4)  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and 
who  took  her  on  «  wedding  journey  lo  London,  where  he  was  a 
delegate  to  tbe  Woild'i  Anll-Slavery  Convention.  He  was  1 
member  ol  the  New  York  Senate  in  iSja-i85r,  was  one  of  ihe 
founders  ol  (he  Republican  party  in  New  Voik,  and  from  1866 
nntii  his  death  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yorir  5«<.  Mrs 
Slanlon.  who  had  become  jnilmatcly  acquainted  in  London  with 
Mrs  Lucreiia  Molt,  one  of  Ihe  women  delegates  barred  from  the 
tnti.«Ia very  convention,  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  women's 
rights.  She  did  much  by  the  circulation  of  petitions  to  secure 
Ihe  passage  in  New  York  in  1S48  of  a  law  giving  a  married  woman 
pnpcity  ri^Is;  and.  In  tbe  ame  year  on  the  iQth  and  iMh  al 
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juM  in  ScDKi  Filli  ({.>.)i  whitlicr  tin  Sluilon*  had  nmoved 
in  i&g;  from  Botlon,  wu  Idd,  chiefly  under  Uie  leideiship  of 
Hra  Uolt  and  Mn  SuintoD,  the  &m  Woouji'a  Righu  Om- 
ventkn.  She  spoke  betoR  (he  New  Yoik  legUlatuie  on  the 
rights  ef  manied  women  in  1854  and  on  dnmkaiDHsu  a  ground 
lor  divoree  in  1S60,  and  for  lwtnly-£ve  ye&n  >be  annually 
iddjuvd  a  comoutlce  of  Congress  uiging  an  amenditien'  to 
ihe  Fedenl  coniiitution  giviat  certain  privileges  to  worocn. 
.With  Paiku  FiUibuiy  (iSog-i^)  >he  edited  in  1367-1870 
Tkt  Raaluliim,  a  radical  newspaper,  which  in  iSje  wa*  tua- 
■olidated  wilh  the  CkrislieH  Eaquirir.  To  the  ITmwh'j  Tribunt 
■he  mftde  iaiportant  contrihutionSj  publishing  in  it  serially 
parts  of  the  Weman's  Biilt  (iSfsl,  which  she  and  otheis  pre- 
pared, and  her  pcnonal  reminiscences,  published  in  iRq6 
u  Eitilr  y«i'i  o*^  ^o"-  With  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Mitlulda  Jotlyd  Gage  she  irrole  Ths  Hislary  of  Wemaa  S%S- 
S'tf  (5  vols.,  iS3o-i8S6).  She  wu  president  of  Ihe  Xational 
Woman  SuSngi  Asiaduion  In  lUis-iSgo.  Hei  daughter, 
Harriot  Stanton  Blttch  (1856-  ),  alio  became  {xaninent  ai 
1  worker  for  woman's  suSragt. 

STAKTHUBOT,  RICHAHD  ^tu^~l6li),  English  ttaoalator 
of  Viiiil,  wai  bom  in  Dublin  in  i  n^.  His  father  was  recotder 
of  the  city,  and  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in 
iSSJ,  1560  and  ijSS.  Richard  was  sent  in  1563  to  Oniveisit) 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  &ve  yean  later.  Al 
Oafocd  he  became  intimate  with  Edmund  Cam^nan,  Aftei 
leaving  the  university  he  studied  law  at  Fumival*!  Inn  anc 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  contributed  in  1557  to  HoUnihed's  Chioni' 
des  "  a  playne  aiv!  pcriccte  description  "  of  Ireland,  1 
history  of  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  ■ 
were  severely  criticized  in  Bamabe  Rich's  A'of  Dtstriplisn 
el  Irdiii\d  (i6ro]  as  a  misrepresentation  of  Irish  aflain  written 
from  the  English  standpoint.  Alter  the  death  of  his  wife,  Janet 
Bameical],  ia  I J79,  Stanyhurst  went  la  the  Ntbberlanik.  After 
bis  second  mairisge,  which  took  place  before  1585,  with  Helen 
Copley,  be  became  active  in  the  Cathdic  cause.  He  spent 
tirM  in  Spain,  ostensibly  practising  as  a  physician,  bi 
real  business  seems  to  have  been  to  ke^  Philip  II.  inforn 
the  sta.te  ol  Catholic  interest  in  England.  After  his  wile's  death 
in  iba2  he  took  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain  ta  the  arch, 
duke  Albert  in  the  Netherlands.  He  never  returned  to  England, 
and  died  at  Brussels,  according  to  Wood,  in  >6ia.  He  irans- 
laled  into  Ejiglish  Tlu  First  Feiut  Btokts  of  Viigil  Aii  -Inirii 
(Leiden,  1581),  to  give  practical  proof  of  the  feasibility  of 
Gabriel  Harvey's  Ibewy  that  classical  rules  of  prosody  could 
be  successfully  applied  to  English  jneliy.  The  translation  i" 
BD  unconsdous  builesquE  of  the  original  ui  a  jargon  atungei 
in  what  the  writer  called  heiameters.  Thomas  Nashe  in  hi 
preface  to  Greene's  Mtmipkal  ridiculed  this  perlormince  a 
ha  "  faeroicaU  poctrie,  infired  .  ■  .  with  an  heanmetrr  luri 
...  a  patteme  whereof  I  wSl  proponade   to  jour  judge 


'  to  designate  a 
,"  because  Spensi 
for  his  Fatrii  Qtsten;  ct 
scribed  what  is  new  known  as 

a  prominently  ij 
la*  irhicb  legulates  tbe  form  « 
Uuua  is  a  modem  developmetu  of  Ibe  strophe  of  tbe  antisn 
lodlSed  by  the  lequiretoenls  of  ifayme^  (See  VJMiiSticni: 
Sfkhseruh  Suhia.) 
STAPlBi  a  nord  which  bai  had  a  Euiimi  and  .iatmitin 
evelopmept  of  taeaning.  The  O.  £■)(.  Ma^  meant  a  pnpa 
ipport,  and  is  to  be  reieiied  hi  the  root  sees  ia  ttp, 
stamp,  lie.;  the  meaning  is  aho  seen  m  the  cognate  Ds. 
ilapd,  stocks,  pile,  Ger.  SlaJO,  step  of  a  ladder,  ftc  Tk 
application,  in  curmt  usage,  of  the  word  to  a 


.Then  did  be  nuke  bcavei 


e.  wilh  re 


oiT^s 

raHcRuring.  wilhlhs 

icklhwU 

k  ihuHeo' 

U.nncirt." 

This 

b  a   parody,  but 

viginl  on 

Slanyh 

ursi  's  vocabulary  and  metrical 

Hisson.WiUiamStanyhu 

«(l602- 

iMj),  was  a  volum 

writer 

ol  Utln  religious  wo 

ks.one 

of  which 

Dei  immorlal 

Only  two  cofiies  of  the  orglnal  Leiden  edition  of  Stanyhurat' 

biiorthoguphicalcrirts.irtprescrvTd.   Airptiniin  IsSjbyHen'- 
Bynneman  fomt  Ihe  haul  of  J.  Meidment'i  edition  (Edinbui 

>Sj6),  and  of  PicCMtit  B.  Arber'i  npr 

intrtHlkiction.      Stanyhi 


U  ntia  i 


(iSto).  which 
Uibmia  ealit  (Antwerp,  ISS4)  and  a  life  of  S(  f 


e  robbic 


ilude 


<tS«7). 

.   SrUIZ4  (Low  Lat.  ilonlia,  ICal.  itBKffe  01  tiaiaa),  properly 

ao  apartment  or  storey  m  a  bouK,  the  term  hdng  hence  adopted 

far  literary  purposes  to  denote  a  complete  n     ' 

(enn,  hi  a  poem.    A  stanaa  is  ^  stitfiba  ol 


b  Ihe  Idea  If  fioj  » 


itlal  with  ti 


lasteti 


c,  tic,  to  wi 


ts  used  to  fix  a  pi 


IT  bell,  te 


developnteDt  ia  .      _ 

orderly  arranged  heap  of  gooda  oc  stores,  bence  ■ 
which  goods  mn  anaagMl  in  a  settled  order,  the  idn  of  fimes 
stability  being  that  which  ions  Ihnm^  tbe  changeaif  mcsaii[ 
I  which  the  word  has  been  subjected.    TVs  Low  German  Md 
edited  in  Old  FtaDch  aa  etfefle,  m  ' 


t  tiade  in  sobm  qwdfic  coBumidltr. 
iai  in  Badetn  naage  been  UaDsfcncd  toi 
priacW  or  chief  commodity  or  artids.of  cnmoiplion. . 

In  English  vaattiaii:  Uilory  Iha  Ktin  "  stapla  "  was  tf^ 
to  those  towns  which  wen  apiNdnMd  by  the  king  as  the  ctsln 
for  the  Hade  of  the  ampsDy  of  the  merchants  of  the  «i^ 
These  mtrchanla  had  a  OMiaapidy  in  the  purchase  and  apM 
of  the  staple  commodilies  of  England,  via.  sod,  woiMl 
leather,  tin  and  lead.  Tbe  merchants  of  the  st^ile  wot  it 
'  o[  all  English  trading  companies.  The  trade  of  the  itilli 
;  WIS  under  the  managcDient  of  a  mayor  and  comiUis 
a^Huiled  by  the  merchants  themselves.  sotNtmn 
yor  of  tbe  town  and  sometimes  by  tbe  king  hiaed. 
(Cmil.  Hitt.  vol.  ii.}  dates  the  growth  of  tbe  ir^a 
irom  tne  reign  of  Edward  I.  Tie  ■  mooopolies  of  the  iu»* 
were  from  time  to  time  abolished  and  restored,  but  thryo* 
consolidated  by  a  statute  ol  i.isj,  the  number  and  plan  of  ih 
staples  being  fiied,  the  nistoiii  declared,  and  the  righii  "i 
privileges  o(  tbe  merchants  confinned.  (See  C.  Cross.  <n^ 
Uinkanls;  W.  Cunninghain,  Grtnlk  ^  Ea^idi  Ipium  •* 


He  became  profess 


senhidBfl' 
h  Ednrd! 


chaplain  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and  In    .  . 
Eieter.    He  went  on  emhds  to  France  for  t 
and  Edward  U.,  and  attended  the  councils  am 
his  lune.    As  lord  high  lieisurcr  of  England,  ai 
be  was  appcHnted  in  ijio,  the  bishop  was  ns 

popular  mind  with  themisdcetlsolEdward  II., ai . 

after  the  king  Aed  before  the  ad  vanning  Iroops  of  Queen  laW^ 
he  was  murdered  b  London  by  the  mob  on  the  i;th  of  Octotfl 
ijiS.  Stapledon  is  lamoua  as  the  founder. of  Eiettr  CeUt^ 
Oxford,  which  originated  in  Stipledon  Hall,  established  in  t|U 
by  the  bishop  and  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Richard  SupMa. 
a  judge  of  the  king's  bench.  He  also  coolribmed  verjliba* 
to  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral  al  Exeter, 

STAR,  the  general  tenn  for  the  lnmh»ut  bodies  seeo  in  » 
heavens;  used  also  by  analogy  for  star.shapcd  oraaracnts  1^ 
Hcnut.;  Qritn  and  Datnlint)  or  other  objects,  and  ifO^ 
lively  lor  pereoas  of  cooipioious  btilUance.  'The  wrt  ' 
common  to  many  branches  of  language!:  in  Teutonic  two  iin* 
appear,  ilam  or  rietre  (cf.  Du.  t(cr),  and  ilcm,  or  do  1°- 
Ger.  SIcrn,  and  the  Scand.  iljanu,  zljrrna,  tt).  ^ 
Lu.  (teUa,  are  deilved  Sfui.  and  Fon.  aOttUa,  and  Fi>** 


STAR 
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ns  CaA  b  JI#t40,  ind  the  SuArit  Isra,  lor  Mm.    n«| 

Dllinulc  root  li  unkoowa,  but  may  be  cxmntcted  with  that 
■naning  "  10  itnw,"  ud  ibe  wonl  would  thui  man  the  point* 
of  light  (otiend  over  the  beavcni.  The  iludy  of  the  itu* 
irniev^  with  the  birth  of  utTODomy  (la  Asnommv:  HiiMy); 
ind  uDoDg  the  cw" 


Dotked  t^  tbCT  hit  Into  tw»  Uriy  wtO-satkeil  duMi.  li* 
totlowjng  table,  bated  od  S.  C.  Chuidler'i  "  Tibi  Catalogue  " 
lAslTKtemiaU  Jnnal,  voL  ivl.),  lupplemcDted  by  A.  W. 
Robota'a  litl  of  •outbern  vaclabka  {ibid.  voL  iiL),  '^■— '"^ 
the  length*  (rf  the  periodi  of  3J0  staia. 


nomy  the  lidenal  nnivene  waa  ailiitiaiily 

divided  Into  aica*  Lhaiacteriied  by  apecial 

nblagci  of  ilan;  thcae  anemblagea  wei 

conitdationi,  and  each  received 


r„ 
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a 

1 

mythological  or  other  figun*    The  heavenly  bo. 

lies  fall  into  (wo 

duscs: 

i)  the  fixed  Stan,  or  <tan  proper,  which  ttuln  the  lame 

rdalive 

with  reaeect  to  ooe  anoth. 

plaaet*, 

which  have  motioD*  of  a  dtHioctly  iaditidual  duuacter, 

s  of  the  cumba  of  Uan  visible  to  the  oaied 

eye  ha 

ebetnmi 

Lde;  it  ia  doubtful  whether 

caa  be 

on  the  earth. 

When 

is  employed  ihla  nmnbei  i- 

creaied 

lore  ao  with  (he  Uuoduction  of  photographic 

:u  apiidiancea  more  than  a  huadied 
of  thcae  object*  may  be  rodered  pBCeplibl*. 

The  recognition  of  atan  a  primarily  depeodent  m  thdr 
brighUicas  or  "  magnitude  ";  and  it  Ii  dear  that  liars  admll 

of  dasihcatioD  00  this  basis.  This  wi*  auempted 
Wmiiraw  bj,  Ptolemy,  who  lenned  the  brigfattM  itsn  "of  tb« 
S^i^HL,  finl    magnitude,"    and    the    pngreaivdy  (sfoter 

atan  of  progressivdy  gnater  nucnitiide.    Ptolemy's 

daisi&cation  has  been  adopted  a*  the  baais  of  the '- 

quantitative  modem  system.  Inthiiqrstec 
to  be  unit  magnilnde  higher  than  another 
the  ratio  i:i'S»-  ^^  x^  i*  adoptad  so  that  a  diSertnce 
of  five  magnilnde*  may  coire^ond  to  ■  Ughl-ntlo  d  i  :  loo. 
This  subject  is  treated  in  the  artide  PHOMHRat,  Cuznui. 
The  faintest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  deal  nf^ti  are 
of  about  Oa  ilith  magnttudci  eaceptioully  keen,  wdttialoed 
eyes  and  clear  moonlcsi  ojghta  an  necessary  (or  the  percqitian 
oi  ataiB  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  According  to  E.  Heli 
the  number*  and  magcitudei  of  ilan  between  the  north  polr 
and  a  circle  jj*  south  of  the  equator  ate: — 


e  itar  i*  defined 


utaag. 

jpdoug.    stdaag.    4thn>ag.    slh  mag.    6tli  mag. 

i< 

48             IS"            313            »S4           'oio 

From  the  value  of  the  light^rullo  we  can  conatrurt  a  table 
diowing  the  number  of  *t*is  of  each  magnitude  iriudi  would 

t«  mag.  1  indium.    3rd  mag.    4II1  mag.  |  Sth  mag.    eth  mag.  1 

1         1       ll               e               16       1      «0             .00      I 

Comparing  these  Ggurea  with  the  number*  of  star*  of  each 
magnitude  we  wticB  that  the  total  light  emitted  by  all  thi 
atan  of  a  giten  magnitude  i*  fairly  comtant. 

Variatle  £Mfi.— Although  tbe  majority  of  the  Stan  are 
unchanging  la  magnitude,  there  are  many  exceptioDS.  Stan 
whoae  brightoesa  Suctuates  are  called  ■orwUf  itari.  The 
number  ol  known  objecu  of  this  clan  ii  being  added  to  rapidly, 
and  now  amounu  to  over  4S00.  The  lyilcmatic  Karch  made 
at  Harvard  Observatory  is  lespoiuible  tor  a  laije  proportion 
of  the  rec«nt  diicoveriea.  Masy  of  theie  ilars  aeem  to  vary 
([uite  frtcgulariy;  the  changes  of  magnitude  do  not  recur  in 
any  orderly  way.  Othen,  however,  are  t«iodic,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sequence  ^  changci  i*  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  and 
it  is  tbua  pcesible  to  predict  when  tbe  maximum  and  mia' 
btightneai  wDl  occur.  Of  the  periodic  vajablo  Stan 
length*  of  tbe  periods  range  from  3  houn  11  minutes, 
Is  the  ihotttst  yet  determined,  lo  6to  dayi,  Ihe  longest. 
atitittk*  of  the  length*  of  the  periods  an  ccdkcted,  it  is  ai 


It  will  be  noticed  that  thoe  are  very  few  pcrioda  between  50 
and  r5odayi,  that  a  cooDderabta  number  are  lea  than  jo  dayi 
(actually  a  laigc  majoriiy  of  IheK  are  less  than  10  dayi),  and 
'*  ' 'om  ijodayiupwardsthenumberof  pciJodiiacreaBcitoa 
lum  at  about  3S0  days  and  then  diminisbea.  We  ihta 
.  I»  two  claiaea  of  variables,  of  which  (i)  tbe  trnt-ftriti 
luriaKu  have  perioda  ran^ng  In  general  from  150  to  450  days, 
though  a  few  an  outside  these  limils,  aikd  (1)  the  ikorUftrui 
.-_.-ii.-  <-- -e  pBjods  lew  than  so  dqis  (in  the  majraity  of  eases 
<layi).  There  Is  soma  orer-Iapping  of  theae  two 
classes  aa  rcguil)  length  of  period,  and  It  is  dtrabtfnl  In  wlilcb 
daxi  some  itan,  whoae  period*  an  between  10  days  and  1  so  days, 
■hould  be  placed;  but  the  two  rlimn  an  quite  distinct  phyricsUyi 

'  the  vatiabilily  dqKnds  on  entirely  different  cwaes. 
iHpf'^   VariallB.—'n»  best  known  and  tnlca)  alar  << 
daia  is  Ubx  or  s  CetL    Thb  was  Iba  Gnt  variaKe  alar  to  ba 

ovend,  having  been  poUced  In  1396  by  David  Fabikhi^  wh» 

thoinht  it  was  a  new  nar  ta  ft—}.  Tbe  vaiyiag  brighlDeHt 
nn^ng  from  the  ninth  to  the  BKoad  mandtude,  was  reccgaiad 
in  1639  by  John  Phocylide*  Holwacda,  andla  1667  Isaael  BoiiliaB 
(t6os-l6M)  eMablisbed  a  periedldly  ol  333  day*.  Altbaofh  the 
IHiodic  outbunli  el  light  have  taken  plan  wilhoDI  intmaiadna 
durlDg  the  two  and  a  mit  centurk*  that  tbe  star  baa  been  under 
obaenniion,  tber  ai*  lomevliat  incfular.  1^  (Ufleient  mUaia 
differ  cooiidenbly  in  biightaeia;  thus  in  1906  (the  brighten  maxi- 
mum dace  1770)  the  Kcoad  magsituda  was  reached,  but  in  other 
yean  (a*  la  tSU)  It  baa  failed  to  teach  the  fifth  magnitude.  The 
miaiou  likewjn  am  variable,  bat  only  illglitly  so.  Afio,  d«  period 
varica  nnnihat ;  the  maxima  occur  «BeiiaKa  eaily  ana  somstimei 
late  aa  compared  witk  the  mean  period,  but  the  dtnnnce  I*  nevar 
nun  tbaa  forty  dan  NajRoital  law  baa  been  dimrnied  govern- 
log  theia  irrcgalariilea.  'Die  cbaaie  of  magoitude  takea  placa 
ndually.  but  the  riie  to  mailriiBm  brilliaaca  1*  niber  man  rapid 
Uiaa  tbe  decline.  Spsireicapic  obaovatioa  ibowi  that  the  m- 
creaied  light  accampuilei  an  actual  phyAal  change  orcoaSanatHB 
ia  thenar.  The  •pecmim  lisf  the  third  typo  with  bright  bydrogea 
emtidoa  Hoes  (lee  below,  Scttira  al  .Sort).  Star*  havug  thi*  typa 
of  ipeclrum  am  alwayi  variable,  aiid  a  large  pioponioo  al  tbe  mon 
Rcenilv  ducovettd  long-period  varlabtei  have  been  detected  through 
their  cbaiacteriitic  aprEtraqL 

jl  Cygni  I*  anoibcf  Bar  of  thl*  cUi^  [emarkable  for  la  laage  of 
DUfnltude-  In  its  oenod  of  40£  days  it  fiucluatc*  belhcen  (be 
thi^eenth  and  tbe  fourth  magoitudefl;  tbu*  at  ouxjmuiD  i(  ciiu(* 
4000  timas  aa  much  light  a*  at  minimum.  The  mean  lange  of  75 
lonc-petkid  vatiablea  obaerved  at  Harvard  UlanoA  Axuali,  vol. 
tviiT)  «a*  five  migni[udea.  Another  variable,  R  Nnrmae  >  ii  «f 
In(ercnaahavlagapTmounced  double  maximum  iq  each  period. 

It  is  natuni  to  conpan  tbe  periodic  outbursti  oecumiig  in  Ihcm 
■tan  with  the  outbursta  of  act!i4(y  oa  the  agn,  wlueh  hav<  a  period 
of  about  deven  yean.  In  both  cans  ao  euiaaeoui  cum  can  be 
aatigned;  the  peood  aeem*  to  he  lahereat  b  the  star  itmlT  and  not 
iT&det — ■ -  -    ' ■ 


il  by  tbe  revohitloa  d  a  laiellite  (00  vl ,  _ 

the  llneMtf.dght  motion  of  Mlra  has  been  fouod,  so  thai  it  !i  pmfaably 
not  accompaajed  by  any  laige  companion^.  In  both  caim  tbe  ri^ 
to  a  maalmun  is  more  rapid  than  the  declme  to  a  mimmum,  and  in 
fact  SODieof  the  mUwr  pecullvilie*  of  the  lunipst  curve  an  clovly 
imiuted  Iv  the  light«urvea  of  variable  lUn  H.  tf.  Turner  has 
analynd  hatmoaicany  the  llght-corvcs  of  a  number  of  long-period 
variables,  aad  lia*  ibowB  that  when  they  an  arranged  jn  a  natural 
'a  aev.  bat  not  actually  at. 


1  tbe  light  of  the  un  mnt  be  very  small  compated  with  Ihe 
nonnoui  Buctuatlon*  hi  the  light  of  variable  uan.  Moreover,  the 
)Ui  period  (11  yean)  is  far  outside  the  limit*  of  tbe  pcrioda  of 


■  Variable  atara  (except  th 

tEfnaMoTth?^ 

in  each  CDoiEellation  ai,  _. 
EomUaatiOB*  Kit.  RS,  Ae.,  ai 


t  ptrtapa  aiilwdlM  tettMy  to  dua  tbc 

rvna  higbLy  protnue  Ehvt  wuiever  caiue 


regutafliy.  TTiHlTl  nanni 
■n  binlry  lyiKiai,  »n'  -•■ 
miiitd  by  ibe  diflf — 


■hh  pBfcci 
if  thbcliH 


7W 

■uUdH.    It  b  tiMnton  ptriupa  aiilwdli 

ua  wllb  thH--  '^--  ' ■-■-■-' ■--•^ 

olffen  ooly  in^deptr  fmm  thai  whk%,  ia  lUrm  under  ■  di^e 
pliyikal  rnDdition  of  pcnsuR  imd  Ua]p«ntur«.  n    '' 
gi|Hnlic  CDnlU|fTaiiDi»  which  K  bivc  bcHi  cmuldefiof . 

Skfl-ftriiid  VnriiiMci.— Beiidei  ibe  ibonnm  of  ihe  period 
»-■■•-!,   pmrs   Wli—    -■■ — --^ •■!-'■    " '— 

.    Abo  the  wHuIoBi 

'    "        'italltbeitti 

_^ upecta  pRseaud^r  Ihe  twa  cotapoaent 

h*  ptriod  of  revolDUaii.  TEck  an  icvcfal  kII- 
mnM  vuKtiB  <<  ^on-pcfiod  variabka;  dK  aaic  liapectaat  ate 
tniifiRi  by  the  tan  Al^,  p  Lyiu^  f  Goaiaonim  and  t  uphaL 

In  Ihc  Algol  vatiablai  oh  of  the  coiBpount  Man  la  dark  (Ihal 
lalaaay,  dark  la  mapailaaa  uHlh  die  otbet).  aad  once  la  each  levolu- 
ligD.  DuuDf  bttKcn  lu  and  thcbrigfcl  coiBpoaenl,  paitblly  hid» 

period.  'Hke  nrUbihiy  of  Aleol  (^Peran)  waa  diBanrerrd  ia  178^ 
R  Jolm  Goodrkka  <t  T^t-iyM),  bul.  judgiai  from  Ita  same.  Kliteli 
ijgBlfie**'  [hedeaiea,  It  leeinapoaiible  that  i»  peculiarity  niayhav* 
bcea  kaawB  u  the  aacleat  aalraaomen.    A^ol  u  ordinarily  sf 

apiltudea-3jbut  oncelnaperiodof  a^  20^  4^  ii  aulfcn  pajtial 
pee  aad  udea  to  aiacahwM  3-s>  TheduratioD  of  each  ecTipae  k 
))  bom.  Ever  alan  ett  wiaUBty  of  Aliol  *aa  nbinved  it  ma 
auqxcted  to  be  due  10  a  partial  ecUpae  of  the  itat  by  ■  dark  body 
ntany  aa  laiie  u  [taelf  revolvlaa  iviind  it:  but  the  opluiiiiiDD 
nnutaed  nenlr  a  wrDfae  uata  K.  H.  Vogel  of  Potadam,  by 
itpeued  aeaaueawati  ol  the  metioii  «f  AlgoTin  the  line  ot  •«ht, 

Aaaed  thai  the  atai  te  alvaya  reeediflg  (r *--' ■--  '—    ' 

" '- '-1.  TliU 


r  ol  S^,ooo  m.;  the 


icm,  it  Ktmt  in  eitraordinarily  amiU  k 
I  larvc  bodies;  vc  HoM,  however,  proe 
ia  wtich  the  two  componcBU  revolve  bI 
CI.    About  S6  Aln.1  vuiahlei  were  bnc 


Lyrae,  vhjch  U  typical  of  anochcr  dau. 


watched  coalini 
'   The  variable  1 

Thui  la  a  period  of  iv^  33^  irocn  t 

a-4  It  r*lli  10  3-9.  tiace  agaip  to  i-t,  then  luu  10  1'S  ana  rciuroe 
to  naaidtude  3-4.  The  chanEea  take  place  contlDuoujly.  ao  thai 
there  u  no  penod  of  Mcady  luminodty.  The  hypoihcHi  ot  G.  W. 
Myen  MinMntHil  Jarnul,  vol.  vu.)  affotda  at  lean  >  partial 
explaaatlaii  of  tna  phenetDcna-    Two  atan  an  luppoicd  to  revolve 

«.  .  or  .,    V    «  ™.=ft       ,m         .     ^  ^^^ 


dte  tUal  (hoi  mun  be  v 
atan  will  not  be  ipherKal, 
the  liae  idniriE  th#ir  r«itf 
anglea  id  out  Tu 


[t^V 
When  the 

ol  luht,  the  atara  pr 
uid  thenfore  aend  tie  1 

revolullon.    Aa  Ihe  La 


ind  under  their  Ini 


. S%& 

11  their  (RtiCN 


*^ 

bnCbuicy  ttimlniihea  codiinuou 
an  oi  unequal  Hirface  hrilliinc 
depend  on  wluch  of  the  two  it 
there  are  two  unequal  minima 
atii*  an  oC  equal  brlUUncy  thi 
tn  varlahlea  of  the  ^  Gemini: 


eccentricity  alw^  product 


re  foitihontntd  and  the 
nmini  that  the  two  aun 

e  nearer  to  ui,  aecordinjJy 
revoluiioD.    When  the  two 

are  equal;  Ihli  Ii  the  cav 
le.     When  the  siblte  ore 

vilh  the  dbtance  between 
c  diangea  In  tbdr  abaolule 
in  the  aapect  of  tbe  lyitem' 
ed fav a  rul  intriailci'iria- 

irfmy  between 


&ted  br  the  oifalial  » 


■tan  of  thie  chancier  are  called  Cepbeid  vnriabica.  after  the  typkai 
itat  t  Ceph^  All  the  beu-known  thort-peikid  variablca  have 
beed  proved  10  be  IdniTy  ayvtemB  ■pectrptcopieally,  and  to  have 
periodi  Dorrcspondinr  with  the  period  of  light  variation^  10  that  to 
thie  exteat  tbe  hypothcdl  we  have  deacifbed  la  well  founded^  but 
It  Iidoubtlul  11  It  lathe  wholeenilanatioB.  S.  Albtecbt  hat  ihown 
that,  of  the  10  meniben  of  the  I  Cephti  clas)  (or  which  both  the 
orbrta  and  tbe  light-variationi  are  thorouihl^r  known,  tbc  maiimum 


coapo— t  la  appnachlat  aa  B«t  i^idly:  Oia  iilaiiiM.  wlU 
•eona  to  be  well  ettabliihea,  li  1  moal  petplBDic  one. 

No  hard  and  fan  phyaical  dinlnctioo  on  be  drvwn  betweo  tb 
vitioui  daiaea  of  dwn-period  vuiabLei:  u  the  diMucc  benis 
the  compooenu  dlauaidtea  the  AI(Dl  vaiiabh  Beiiea  iiuMably  bu 

thetfLjiaetypa.  Thi  lallir  ini  rl Iiii  lianil  ii|iiilia[ia  iiia«iiii< 

by  inaenHble  Eradalioaa  a^th  tbe  gidlnuy  mqite  (tar.    Sir  C.  R 
tMrwia  and  iT.  FuocarA  have  iDveoigat^  the  forma  takea  up  hj    < 
rotating  maiaea  of  fluid.     When  the  anaular  marneiituDi  u  (b 
Beat  for  llii  imial  ajibiiiililal  (oio  tsperdiE,  [bli  liiia  |4aii  In  la 
t    ' — '•^•'■•'— T r'' ri^T  ttiw  T  ir  I  nfli  il  Fra  rnr  Aijait    j 

tertaiaty.  but  It  aeeaia  likely  thai  Ihe  peu-diapHi  lonn  ia  auixinU  J 

by  aa  bburilaatahaped  [atia.  which  &uBy  lepiinta  at  the  aai  I 

hto  two  Btaaaea  of  kidd.    ElEpaaldal,  M>r->htped  or  -      -   '  < 
abapad  atan  wonkl  all  give  flae  ta  tbe  pSmoinia  of  ■ 

vviiblei.    Thua  the  chiater 

eontaa  ■>}  variableeaot  of  gao  atan'ci 

pcrioda  lay  between  lo^  48^  and  14k  u^, 


ta  of  tea  auch 

n  aitaloed  naked-eyt  vnibilkyi  and 
number  of  very  laial  obiecu  of  the  lame  claia  h&vr  vtxu  aciecHc 
The  briihtot  Sar  of  all  Ihoe  *u  tbe  Fancui  "  Tycho'i  nar  "  i 
Caaiiopela.  It  waa  first  obiervtd  on  Ihe  6th  ol  November  T57]  h 
WolfEang  Schuler.  In  §va  daya  ita  Uchl  had  nached  iIk  bi 
Bacutudt  and  a  Utile  htter  it  m  equalled  Venis  In  brJUaic 
and  waa  obaerved  ia  full  dayUshi.  After  three  wetki  it  tMan  t 
decline,  but  tbe  lUt  did  not  Ennlly  disappear  until  Match  in 
"  Kepler'a  "  nova  bi  Ophiuchni  bnke  ou<  in  1604  and  atuio^ 
bdfhtma  (leatet  than  Hut  of  Jupiter;  ii  Ubrwiie  (nduallv  waw 

:  ordinary  atan,  untH  in  190 
i>  diacQvered  by  T.  D.  *~t— — 
magnitude  ---■■-- 


h<^^ht^___. 

iiancy  RUIer  than  thai  ol 
/t  Penei  appeamL  T^  ilj 


Inthene 


in  the  oocdsembfavt 


but  after  that  it  npidlj 
J  .1..  •~..nh  nacnitu*: 

magniiudn  4  and  (.  and  by  the  end  ol  the  year  it  had  laded  tn 
the  arventh  mapiifda.  In  July  190a  it  waa  ol  the  twdlib  nfut- 
lude.  and  iu  light  baa  inuuiaa  cooitant  snca  then.  In  ibe  caia 
dI  this  itar  then  ia  evidence  that  the  outbunt  nuu  have  brea 
niremely  npkl,  foe  the  region  where  Nova  IVtei  appealed  hat 

been  photognpbed  repeateSy  at  He-—'  *■■■"  =■-• — '  =- 

particuliir  no  trace  ol  the  itar  waa  lot. 
of  February,  which  ahowed  deventh  1 
~' ~' ^ait  elgjit  magnitude*  Id  two  da) 

•*-  — •  -f  '■iguit,  p- ••" 

naadl 


It  Harvard  during  February,  aad  _ 
■- ' — •" plate  taiiea  an  the  ifih 


tr  the  diacovcry  qf  Non 


, p  ,_, — .. the  rate  of  Irom  3*  to  3'  per  day.    Thi 

mpan^on  eoallnued  at  Ibe  aanx  rate  until  the  loHowIng  yvir 
SpectroacDpte  eaamlnatloo  had  already  aufgceted  prodicioua  vclod 
tlea  td  Ihe  order  ol  looon.  per  aecond  in  tbe  Ruca  01  the  aimoi 
phcre  of  the  nova;  but  the  velocity  implied  by  thia  cvpanNon  of  ih 
nebula  waa  unproedented  and  companble  only  with  the  velocir 
a(  light.  The  ugxeRion  *a>  nude,  and  icenti  to  br  ' 
eiplaaatlon,  lhal  what  *■•  actually  wlineHed  waa  the  wi 
due  10  tbe  outbunt  ol  the  aova.  ipreiuling  outwardi  with . 
ol  iKjxo  D.  per  aecond.  and  rendcrin"  ~'  "  '  ' 
them  the  partklea  ol  a  prfr^Ddeting  nebula 
loofalattobeTUMe. 

Two  poHnble  ei^anatEona  of  the  phenoneaa  of  eeaiporary  atitt 
have  bin  beU.    The  eoUiwon  ihccry  luppiian  that  the  oviburii 

a  awaim  ol  meteoric  or  nebulous  mailer.  The  explosion  tbeery 
regardi  the  outbunt  aa  dmilar  to  Ihe  outhceak  of  arlivity  of  a  lenr 
pokxl  niiaUe.    ProbaUy  the  latter  bypotheili  Is  the  one  men 

II ^j Then  ia  one  unique  anr.  whicti  ia  li 

'    r  an  IncertDediate  position  between 
ible.    Thii  ia  tbe  Mutben  itat 


ight  had  bcea 


sal  iniertat  as  occvpyiu  rather  an  In' 
ova  and  a  loof-period  variable, 
tut  (aofnetimes  called  (Cannae).   I 


7«7 


uTMit—  of  ■  >fnL   ■  Ann  it  mrTrnDdFcJ  bv  A  nrfudi,  tbe  fuKnii 
'^K^boleMbuk";  iBthareqxct it nviDbkiNovxPciicL 

Sytlem  oj  Stan.— Oa  ejamiiiing  tbe  Man  tekscopically,  many 
which  appeu  uaglt  to  tbe  unaided  eye  ire  fsund  to  be  ampaHd 

of  two  or  roofe  ilui  vety  dooe  together,     la  nupc 
^'^'"'         a»a  the  pnoiiiiily  la  only  mKjarenl;  one  <t»i  may 

be  ruUy  at  a  vast  distance  beUnd  tbe  olbei,  but, 
being  in  tbe  lamo  line  of  viiion,  tbey  appear  close  togetber.  In 
many  caiea,  however,  (wo  oi  mere  flan  are  Rally  connected, 
and  iheir  diitancE  ftom  one  another  is  ((rom  the  utranoniicil 
Eiandpoiat]  small.  The  evidence  oI  this  connerion  is  nt  Im> 
kinds.  In  a  number  of  caiei  meuiuti  of  the  relative  poiitioiis 
of  tbe  tiro  Stan,  contbucd  for  many  yean,  have  ahowo  that 
Ihey  are  revolving  about  a  common  cmlre;  when  this  is  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbey  form  a  blziaiy  lystcm,  and  that 
the  two  ctunpoDenis  move  In  elliptic  oibiu  about  tbe  common 
centre  ol  mua,  conlioUed  by  their  mutual  gravitation.  Btit 
these  cases  form  a  veiy  imall  proportion  of  ibe  total  number 
ol  double  Stan.  In  many  other  double  stars  tbe  tvo  com- 
poMDts  have  very  nearly  tbe  tame  proper  motion.  Unless 
this  1>  a  mere  coincidence,  it  implies  that  the  two  sun  are  nearly 
■t  the  same  distance  (mm  US.  Pof  othetwise,  if  ihiy  had  from 
some  linknown  cause  Ibc  same  lUluaf  motion,  the  afparenJ  motion 
in  arc  would  be  diSetint.  We  can  theiefora  infer  that  the  two 
stirs  are  really  compantively  doee  together,  and,  moreover, 
since  tbey  have  the  tame  proper  moIioD,  that  they  remain  close 
togilber.  They  may  thus  be  fairly  regarded  as  coosiituiing 
a  binary  system,  though  the  gravitational  attraclioa  between 
some  of  rbe  wider  pairs  must  be  veiy  weak, 
Sevei^_d«ible  itBr»_  wen  otj^rrrf  durii^  _lh«  r^lh 


r  Unae  Mail 


Eian  Mav 


-lis  being  the  fint  on  record.    In  17^4 ,_ _... 

, eatalogue  <d  all  the  double  itua  then  known,  which 

contained  »fi  jiairs.    Between  tSa;  and  1B17  F.  G.  W.  Simve  at 

diRaiKeapandidintaccedJi'.  W.S.  Bumham'sCcMmJCMti 

itf  DinitU  Slari  (1907)  contains  13,851  [ 

-31*.  Undoubtedly  a  large  nuBiber  of  Ih 
but  mete cantidciatiou MmohabOiiy sfao 
be  pbyikally  connected.  Far  only  n  o(  1 
a> ^  todldna poried, and aifesM half 


ry  doubtful.  The  1*1 


CUttww 


of  iheseperHdBS 


_,, ,.  , J  rwvlutian  in  57  yean,    Neat  to  it 

come  13  Cai,  period  7-4  ycaii.  and  i  PegaA  period  Ti'4  nan. 
Pram  a  liM  of  catena  with  detefmlned  periods  given  by  Aitlien 
(J.Uk  Obltnaltrf  BiJIMt.  Ka.  b)  there  ate  ao  with  periadt^eie  than 
50  years,  aod  iG  between  jo  and  100  years.  I  Eqnulei,  13  Cetland 
I  Pcgaal  aie  all  extremdr  cleat  Faii^  and  can  only  he  molved  wlih 
tbe  n»oet  pointful  initmnenta  Capdla,  wboM  period  ia  only  104 
dayi^  was  discovered  to  be  douiuQ  by  means  ol  the  qiectrDacDpe^ 
but  has  aince  been  mBiwred  fiwiuently  u  ■  visual  biniiy  at  Ciren- 
wich.  With  the  best  ioKivmenu  a  nai  can  be  dutinmildml  ii 
double  when  the  sepamtlon  of  the  two  components  Is  ■  little 
lesi  than  o-i*.  Fmn  the  vny  few  orbits  that  hive  It  yM  been 
determined  one  inteiTKing  result  has  been  arrived  at.  Most  of  the 
ortriti  an  renuTiubly  crctnlrie  ellipses,  the  avenge  eceentricily 
heini  about  OS.  There  is  a  very  striking  nlalloB  between  the 
emntricily  and  the  period  of  a  tystemg  in  geoetal  the  binaries  of 
hngeit  period  have  the  gnattW  ecccnuicrtlea.  The  retathm  ippUe* 
not  only  to  the  visual  but  to  [be  qHetrotuI^  Uurin;  these. 
hiving  shoner  periods  thin  the  vltuil  binailn.  have  genemlly 
quite  imah  eccentricities.  Another  inteieitiiv  feature  is  that, 
■here  the  two  components  differ  in  brightness,  tbe  fsinter  ciKnponent 
it  ^ten  tbe  one  poeseiaing  the  greater  masa. 

Far  within  the  limit  to  which  teleicopic  viaon  can  eitrnri  binsry 
tTitenis  an  new  being  found  by  the  spectroscope.  Thete  lyttems 
._  appear  as  a  connecting  -iink  between  short-period 

y?"  vsriible  stars  on  the  one  hind  and  letncopie  double 
5*y,  ttira  on  the  Diber.   Sunoftheclaislo  which  the  Algol 

type  of  variaWei  helongt  will  appear  to  ui  10  vary  only  in 
the  erceptianal  cite  when  the  plane  of  the  orbit  pasiei  ■>  near  our 
>un  that  DIM  body  appean  to  pass  over  the  other  and  so  ciuen 
an  ertipse.  Encept  when  the  line  of  sight  n  perpendicular  to  the 
pilne  of  tbe  orbit,  the  tevdution  of  the  two  bolies  mil  nsull  in 
a  periodic  variitian  el  the  motion  in  the  line  «(  sight.  Sueh  a 
variation  can  he  detected  by  the  specuncope.  If  both  the  bodies 
are  lumineus,  eapeeialhr  11  tbey  do  not  differ  much  in  brilliancy,  the 
motion  of  nvolution  u  shown  by  a  periodk  doubling  of  (be  lines 

-'■'"--  .    -    -    ..     ■     'mJu■B.tn»an^.li..■lHl^i.nlhn■ 


pca^  in  botbqxcln  a)^ 


orbits  ol  M  I 
AJtfthmjlAi 


-  ofbital  notion  la  then  detected  by  a  p*'*^'^  change  la 
lEe  diqilucfnent  t£  Its  spectral  lines.  Up  tc  '""'  ■'" 
pfc  EMariea  had  been  dlscr>wed :  a  list  ol  thi 


'ai^'given  hi  PMcai 
.    According  to  W.  W,  i 


■epamted  vim^  Unailes.  wbote  periods  an  many  thousand  yean,  to 
■pcctmteoplc  binariei^  Algol  and  6  Lyne  variables,  whose  periods 
are  a  few  boun  and  whose  coopooents  may  even  be  in  contact, 
and  from  these  to  dumb-bell  shaped  stan  and  finally  to  ordinary 
single  stars.  It  is  a  kgitamBle  speculation  to  suppoie  (bat  these  in 
the  revetie  order  an  the  stages  in  the  evolullan  ol  a  double  star. 
As  the  simple  star  radiates  heat  and  contracttt  it  ntaint  its  Bag ular 
Dioneatom;  when  tUa  it  too  gttat  lor  ib*  qibaiiklal  loin  toper- 
titu  the  star  may  ultimaielv  lepante  Into  two  cesnponenta,  which 
an  driven  farther  and  farthti  aplirt  by  Ibilr  mutual  tides.  T^iU 
action  alio  accounts  for  the  progressively  Incicadnc  eceeatrlcltiea 
of  the  oifalts,  already  leltiTed  to.  This  tbeoey  el  tbe  gsnsiis  of 
douUe-stan  by  fiaston  is  net,  howeve^  anlverwlly  accepted;  in 

Cieular  ot^ections  have  been  uqetflnT.  C.ChambeiUnandF.  R. 
ilion.    It  is  true  that  mutlonal  inaiability  alone  it  sot  com> 

e  nee  of  gravitational  InBabiliiy,  pointed  out  fiyj.  H, 'jeaci,  enables 
ihe  principal  diSculiies  of  the  tbnn  to  be  tumoimted.  Whilsl 
there  la  thus  Do  well-det  ned  loim  limil  to  the  dimentioaB  of  vstemt 
dF  two  atan^  on  the  other  Irnnd  we  cannot  set  any  suporior  Bndt 
either  to  the  number  el  lUn  wluch  shall  form  a  patera  or  to  the 
diipeaiiDnt  of  that  system.  No  star  Is  altogether  lemevid  fieai 
the  attractions  of  its  lietohbours,  and  then  an  caaes  whet*  some  Bit 


1.  uidlt&confiimed^acocnipoodini 

agreeoent  of  their  radial  raetloiis  deretmfaied  by  the  Bpectroscope; 
and  yet.  Bering  that  0  and  f  Unae  Majonsai*  19*  apart,  these  two 
Stan  man  be  distant  fion  each  other  at  least  ona-thbd  ol  the  dis- 
tance of  each  fnm  the  suni  thus  the  tnembera  of  this  singubr 
group  am  sepanted  by  tlie  ordinsry  ueltir  dielaacen  and  ptobilily 

each  hu  neighboun,  not  bdonginc  •-  ••-  — •■'->■  -—  -■— i- 

to  it  thin  Ibe  other  low  stan  t/thl 

has  shown  that  SUus  alto  belongi 

ootwithatanding  that  It  Is  in 

«y-  1-=-^"- _.-^-_._, 

icy  matt  bsv 
Of  multiple 

•H„~'.. 

insufficient  to  lepante  Ibe  individnil „  . .„, 

a  nebula.  The"  beehive  duner"  Pnetepe  In  Cancer  isaneaainple 
ol  an  eaialy  nnKed  clutter  composed  o!  faitly  bi^ht  atata    The 

the  highest  tele 
Doubilest  with 


otbet  hand,  nquuit 
"noltitlon  into  stara 


anvof  lb 


■le  ol  about  ir>' diameter.  These 
blema  Thus  Ffrrine,  from  an 
nen  (inchiding  Mi^s^r  Ij  and  < 


__ Ssi. 

between  mn|nitudtt 


itudes  13- J  and  tt-j. 

of  magnitudn  intermediate  between  these  two  group*  an 
R  entirely  absent.    Thus  each  clutter  teems  to  conriat  of  two 

of  Stan,  which  we  may  disringuuh  aa  briebt  and  faint;  the 
t  stars  are  all  apprmdnutely  of  one  stannrd  rice,  and  Ibe 
aiarsof  another  standard  site  and  btrghtneia 
c  qimiion  of  the  slabiliiy  oF  these  cluslen  Is  one  of  much 
tt.  ThemulualgnvltalioBofalaige  numheritfsiarseiDwded 
am paniively  small  ipacemust  beconsidcnbte,  and  theindivl- 
stars  must  move  in  irregular  otbits  under  their  mutual  attrac- 
It  don  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  they  can  escape  Ibe 
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vnlinioD  te  thu  wtucfa  i>  uUm  plMc  In  deiiUi  nui;  (be  liitcr 
■pfor  ta  be  (riimiini  fniiD  •  uile  eci^ul  mu  ud  tba  fcnucr 
COBdcuiiig  ipca  one. 

Celtiiri  and  Spalra  c/  ftart.—The  brighter  tun  ibmr  « 
Duuked  vuiet/  d  colour  in  tbcir  liihl,  ind  witb  ibe  ud  of  i 
,,.  telescope  a  still  grenter  divemtj'  is  noticMble,    It  is, 

"■  however,  only  the  red  «Un  Ibit  lorn  a  cleaily  ourked 
dm  by  thenuelves.  For  puipous  of  pridK  trie ntlhc  Investigi- 
tioD  the  study  of  spccin  is  gCDaslly  moic  suitable  -than  the 
vague  and  uoialisEactory  eslinutcs  of  coloul,  which  diflct  with 
iliSerent  aiaavax.  Of  Ibe  fint  magnitude  red  Man  Anlaits 
li  tbe  most  defply  coknind,  Bctelgtux,  Aldehann  «MJ  Anturuf 
being  Buccosivcly  less  con^cuoiuly  red.  Syaumatic  study 
ol  icd  Stan  data  from  the  publication  in  iSM  of  Schjellenip'i 
Cataltgui,  containing  a  list  of  3S0  of  them. 

ThstmcompmeBltoidoubkitangflai 

ccJoun.    Ae  m  rule  cofllnsni  odoun  an  ibovn  by  pi 

bright  and  a  faint  conpoBHit  vfaidi  in  idaUvdir 

hriDiaDI  vhiM  Kan  frequeotly  ba*e  a  blue  aCtcad 

iuOBced  in  tb*  oic  id  Regului  and  Rigel.   Ilial  tbt 

to  a  ml  (ElieRDB  in  Ibe  chancier  ol  UiellEhtlnimllietiKiciiaipo- 

PCdU  lua  been  Acrm  by  qxctrum  analyw,  but  it  is  pcobably 

catagterated  by  Gontrut- 

ISt  oceutren  tt  chw 
colow  of  individual  Ran, 


a  Cyiiaail  white  or  bluiah-while 

„ , ,. -..a  at  U>e*onll 

II  tbe  (act  thai  Ptolemy  rlinri  Siriin  with  Antaisi,  Alde- 
u  and  Procyoa  as  "  &ny  red  "  (irl>i^i«) 

_    -J  olb=  bii^t  it.™  which  mn,  ''vdlmi'* 

OMh)  KeoH  alnwn  onctuiive  that  Sirii 

^ 1  «aiaiiBiri  aith  UlC  apBltKieCOO 

ly  (hat  at  the 

■       ■  of  li( 


vap«!ir  ll^Tfis  rot , , ^ 

nveals  to  us.  and  la  it  the  cteiiace  el  many  temsm^  efeneau 
bs  been  detected  by  idtotifylag  in  the  nectnim  thrir  liaacteiiMii 
•bHfpthm  lino.    SlcUar  (peclnaeopy  dates  fnm  tt6l,  oiien  Si 


WDUam  HugfiB  (with  «  snull  dll^p 
t-hk  telescope)  mosuitd  the  podlioiu 


...  (<  the  chief  Uie 
„._  ,«  Jij6  he  Hoceiifulty 
the  nlln-violel  region  of  itdlai 


ipectn  of  about  fortv  sCa 

MwuignFliy  to  tbe  study  til 

Various  scaeBics  of  cUiaiDCki-vii  »  ■^k^uo 

eaiScN  !•  that  doe  to  A.  Secchi  (Ifl6j-iflfi7) 

"types":  subseQueDtreacajch,  whilst  iliehtly imdifyiiiE 

mam  cownncd  this  cUidAcation.    Scccni'i  Type  1.  01 

a;,: 


The 


iitinguiihed  lam 
Type  I.  or'_"Si™n 

, , to  that  of  the  suu,  bclag  cnaaed  by 

ijority  of  ,ibe  yuiUe  HanMong  to  (Iwie  first 


a,  wUch  doiely  1 


shuply  iBundcd 


1  vari  -■         ~ 


loded  on  the  nd 
Kapantively  low 


nectrum, 

Huilncs  (*  bsadi  of  li ,->  - 

Isdingofl  lewwdithe  red.    I(  has -^  ._ 

these  Autinii  are  diw  to  titanium  oiidc:  (hii  pnibably  indi 
■  relatively  low  teinpnatuR,  for  a(  a  high  (nnpcntuR  all  coispo 
WDuld  be  disfociated.  Type  IV.  also  cdohus  of  red  Han 
banded  speclra.  but  the  biiuJi  differ  io  anannc 
from  lbi»  In  the  third  type,  and  are  tharfjy 
Bde.    TbeK  Kara  are  alio  believed  to  have  1 

<1  tanpoundi  of  Cuban.  About  150  Type  IV.  start  anloiown, 
but  nonacompicuoiu:  19riKiun.  tbebngritetttisof  Diagni(ude5-y 
Odier  claaificatiDos  which  are  enensivtly  used  an  ibose 
rtqndvdy  of  K.  H.  Vogd.  J.  N.  Lockyer  and  the  Dimer 
CMalngue.     The  divergences  depend   mainly  on   the  fiflere— 

riewa  taken  tv  (btir  autboia '^-  -  -       - 

tion.     Apart  Irocn  tliese  consi .  — 

In  the  clattfhciiion  Introduced  by  mot*  n 
has  ben  to  inante  SeccU'a  Type  I.  mto  two 
Uium  and  Mregn  nan  respectively.     The  Ic 

called  "  Oiloa^'  stars,  at  all  the  brighler  sUn  in  t 

irilh  tbe  cncpdon  of  Bculgeui  behuii  to  the  hdium  type.   H 

Man  are  gcocrally  auitidercd  10  be  the  hottest  end  inon  lun'. 

60  pnponion  to  ii»>  of  ill  ihe  Han.    Type  II.  it  now  ■>ibdivlde<i 
bilo "  nocyon." " Selai " and "  Arctuiiui    tlan.  Tht"Ptocysa" 


a  between  Type  I.  aBil  Type  tL     1 
ildum  brmdes  tboac  oi  hydrofsa     I 
ra  htt  been  Rcogniiea,  it    j 


of  hydnjgenappeari  tnrt  having  iT^s  nnicular  iprcin 
variable.     Finally,  a  fifth  type  hat  Hm  added,  tfai 


ed  to  the  regkm  of  ilu  M  ilicy  Way  anl 


light.   About  100  Woff-Rayet  1 

itAebiightat;  Ibeyareeon&a 

the  Magellanic  Cloudt.  (Sk  PLUnt.) 
BKlatim  tf  SUn^-liti  ahaeKC  of  the  disdnctliv  lines  of  it 

,_  .,. J (j^         nieani  lignify  thai  that 

■-— -     ■"*  .pKtiicope  orh 
w  of  the  Mai;   ssd 

(or  the  tpactrum  thowa  depeadt  very  greatly  01 

and  pressure.    Stan  of  Ihe  diflereni  types  tre  th^,„„..  ....,  ....... 

■trilj  of  different  chemical  eoBsiiiutioD,  but  taiha  ars  in  ttiHercsi 
phyactl  eoodilnnt,  and  it  is  geDcnUy  believed  that  «v^ry  atair  a 
the  count  <d  itt  cdttence  rames  thnn^  Mngcs  oorrapotidieg  to 
all  (or  men  oO  tbe  dJHtiait  lypii.  Tne  itan  arc  kiMii  to  tn 
continually  loting  enormout  quancitiei  of  energy  by  ladintuw  thcr 
heat  into  tpnce-  Onfinaiy  tolid  or  Equid  raasies  would  CDtf  vewj 
npidly  from  this  cause  and  wouki  toon  cease  u  shine.  Bol  1 
globe  of  g***«"*  matter  unds  lindlar  conditlaiia  t^l  cootnoaEr 
coDdact  in  volume,  aiui  in  so  dof  ng  tnuforma  pnttnrial  nwny  inta 
hat.  It  was  shewn  by  Homer  Lane  that  ft  ma^  t4  gu  held  it 
cquiLliriuni  by  the  mniusl  gnritatkn  e(  Its  pant  actually  grm 
toUir  through  twHsling  heat:  the  hat  gained  by  tbe  t«sliitg 
contivtiDB  mere  than  awiiteAtUnaet  thtiloit  by  ndiatkn.  TbB 
in  the  first  staR  of  a  Biar*a  hfttory  w*  find  it  gnautlly  cowleaiiftt 
from  a  highly  diffused  gaseous  sttre,  and  gininng  hotter  ns  it  does 
to.    But  this  cannot  continue  indefinitdy;  when  the  dentitv  b  ten 

It  insuBicieni 

that  Lane's  theory  it  cososned 


bebodvof 


tfer,  important  to ' 


abtoifaiiHhyeii.  with  wUiii  we  are  chiefly  cc  ... 

aeccamilqr  (oUcnr  the  ttme  law.  It  dependt  oa  tbe  mpidicy  tiitli 
which  cocveeikn  ctnentt  can  eupply  heat  Iron  tbe  IntcHcv  u 
reptkce  that  tadlaled,  and  on  >  auvScr  of  cAber  oiedy  bnland 

Conflietini  Ofjnioni  an  brfd  at  to  tht  varioot  itepa  in  the  pnnsi 
it  evohitiw  ud  the  onkr  inwhkb  the  vaiietit  ^pe*  tiicmd  ooc 

n  a  widdy  diButed  aebida. 
oouBquencvot  gravitatiDul 


T.  but  the  f^lowing 


-. ^  .«r—   Then  (ollowt  a  gndual  abeorptlon 

and  then  the  bydrogen,  the  phototpbere  giowt  CDntimiatly  cookt. 
and  tbe  it«  pottet  tucceiaivcly  ihrsuih  tbt  ttagea  tanaiftitti 
by  Sirius,  Ftoqronj  tbe  Sun,  Arclunit  tad  Antarea.  Scioe  auihcri. 
tiet.  however,  oonvder  tbe  Anttriao  (Type  1 1  [.)  ttan  to  be  in  a  \rrf 
early  ttage  of  devvkipipenT  and  to  ptude  the  hdium  stars  in  ikt 
order  of  evolution;  in  tbst  case  they  are  in  the  stage  vhea  tbe 
lempentuR  it  still  liiing.  Type  IV.  [caibnn}  tian  an  plactd 
last  in  the  teries  by  all  aulbmilm;  they  iceni,  tamver,  to  foUov 
more  directly  the  solar  stars  than  the  Anuriaa.  If  the  laits  an 
cnOBdered  to  be  in  an  early  Mate  this  presenu  no  difbculiy:  hsi 
U  both  Aotsriaa  and,  (wbofl  sUn  an  held  to  be  evolved  from  Bi^ 

tMg«trfdev«fcipment.th 

wfaethv  it  dial]  p—  ia.,  __. 

ftayet  ttan  auiat  pnbaMy  be  tis^ntd  it  ...-  , .  , 

evolHtun;  they  an  pokapt  temi^nebulaus.  In  ihis  imineiina 
"ntd,  alt«  paitisg 
planetary  nebula. 


■t  now  beBmie  of  the  Wotf-Itayn  type. 
Smrtft  if  Jlan.— InlereniiH  li^l  is  i 
le  phyiKal  state  «1  the  ttanlw  tone  e 
itolheitdeBlities.    The  nma  deoaty  ol 


that  o(  WB1 
Weka" 


STAR 


tb«  oiUt  and  psIoAc  tlae  b  knovn,  ad  iln  the  puduh  At 
mauea  ot  the  tun  a.n  bt  Ceuad.  (1[  caly  titt  idMw  cdat  i> 
known.tlwHUBof  iheoaMucanboSctCRiiiBali  but  if  aliHiuW 
povtionaol  one  compoueu  bivc  bcea  obimtd.  both  tama  cu 
be  detennined  ttftauii/.)    But  «ven  wbea.  M  m  noM  cuei,  the 

the  nu»  can  be  Kcuntdy  lauwL   Thua  it  ii  (Oiind  that  Fncyim 

S'ves  about  thne  Funs  u  much  light  •*  the  am  in  pnipartiaii  to 
I  man,  Sriut  about  flutEcn  timo,  and  f  OnoQia  mcBB  thao  ten 
thouiand  time^  In  theae  cuo  evidently  other- the  Mar  iiaa  a 
tnaitt  Imriiulc  brilliancy  per  aquan  mile  of  niiface  thas  the  aua, 
or  la  leu  deiue.  Ptobably  both  auKa  ontribine.  The  [*— ■"■"■^ 
of  long-peiiod  variablea  ihoir  that  the  (urfica  brilliaacy  ni*|r  vuy 
'  venr  greatly,  even  in  Ibc  Nnt  ttat.  The  Orios  itBia  have  the 
highcit  (emperaluit  of  all  aod  have  adndttedb  the  CRUeat  auifau- 
lumino^ty,  but  the  eiEtmme  brilUancy  of  f  Oriam  ia  pnfuRliiq 
to  iti  miu*  Duit  be  miinly  due  to  a  iDian  deo^.  For  the  Alnl 
variable*  it  ia  poniblt  to  form  even  noce  (Bract  cateujati^  of  the 
deniity.  for  from  the  duiatioDof  the  edipaeaDapprDifintttalimite 
dC  [fae  die  of  the  itar  oiay  be  oiade.  XTw.  iUiata  coadudcd  to 
thia  wiy  that  the  averafc  deudty  of  the  Alnl  variablea  aod  tbcii 
edipung  GonpaiuDjia  ia  about  one-^Ahth  uUt  cf  the  aun.  Fee- 
fi  Lyrac  G-  W-  Myera  found  a  denaity  a  littk  1^  than  that  ol  air; 
ihe  density  ia  cetuinly  amaO,  but  J-  H.  Jeasa  haa  ihoin  that  for 
this  ryw  of  alar  the  argument  ia  open  to  tbeofttical  objeolaB,  ag 
that  Myen's  mull  annot  be  acccptad. 

•" aui^  however,  ol  iiUch  the  brUttnoa  la  Ion 

..  ....  .in  ui  proponion  to  the  maaa.    Thua  the  faint 

.  of  Siriia  ia  c4  nw^  the  laBie  ma«  aa  the  luiii,  but  ^vea 
ol  it!  liglil-  In  thia  caae  the  coenianiaA,  bona  about 
laaa  ol  Siriut  itedf,  haa  probably  cooled  moie  rapidly, 
At  BCGoant  emita  ouich  leia  U^t.  T.  L<e<aii,  however, 
that  the  fainter  component  o(  the  Maary  aynem  i>  oflts 


than  that  of. 


atill  in  the  atage  when  the  teiniaatuic  ia  rMag,  aad  tbe  luc^ooiity 
ia  aa  yet  comcaratively  amalfi  but  it  ia  aot  unpoHble  that  the 
oiasnvc  itan  (owinr  to  their  greateT  Eraviatlofl)  paaa  through  the 

Diilanta  amd  ParalUaa  ef  lit  SUrL—At  the  earth  ttavena 
annually  lit  path  around  the  lun,  and  paaaa  from  one  part  of 


that  ,      . 

reversed.     The  star  thus  appears  to  deictibe 

the  sky,  and  Iba  Dearer  Ibe  aUi.  the  larger  will  thia  ellipae 

appear.     XTie  gieatot  diiplaceiBent  of   " 

pojilioa  (Ihe  leml.aiis  major  ol  the  cOlpse)  !>  called  Its  parallax. 

If  T  be  the  parallii,  and  K  the  radki  of  the  eaith'i  orbic,  tbe 
lUatance  oC  the  ttar  ia  R/^  ir.  Tbe  deUrmiajttion  of  itellar 
parallaxes  i>  a  mitlei  of  great  difficulty  on  account  of  the  minute- 
ness of  the  angle  to  be  measured,  for  in  no  case  data  (be  paisllax 
amount  to  i  ;  moreover,  there  is  always  an  added  difficulty 
in  delermining  an  annual  change  of  poction,  lor  leaaooal  ia- 
etrumenlal  changei  ate  liable  id  give  tiae  to  >  apnrious  eS'i 
which  will  also  iiave  an  annual  period.    Very  spcdal  precautions 

CQiupatc  ol>seTvationa,  aay,  of  a  star  on  the  meridian  in 
U  6  p.m.  vith  obaervatlona  of  tbe  same  star  in  Bummei 
mrridian  at  6  a.ra.    The  first  determination  ot  a  stellar  parallaJt 
was  made  by  F.  W.  Besel  in  the  yean  1817-1840,  using  a  helio- 
meter.     He  chose  for  liis  purpose  the  binary  star  61  Cygni, 
which  was  Ihe  star  with  Ibc  most  rapid  apparent  matbn  then 
known  and  therefore  likely  to  be  fairly  near  ua,  allhough  only 
of  the  sixth  magnirud&    He  found  for  it  a  parallax  of  0-35' 
value  which  agrees  irell  witb  more  modem  determinalio 
T.  Henderson  al  Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  measund  the  parallax 
of  a  Cenlauri,  but  his  resulting  value  i'  was  considerably  " 
Ugh.    More  accurate  dete rmiuaiions  have  shown  that  this  si 
which  is  tbt  third  brightest  siar  in  the  beavena,  has  a  paral 
^  O'Ts',  this  indicates  that  ii 

FoTffleriy  attempts  were  made  to  d 
luring  cbkngei  ui  Ihe  absolute  right 
M  Ihe  Barm  from  otaervationt  with  the 
■■ "  '     ys  untrustworthy 

^auirini^  tbe  dis^ 

d  for  (his  purgoie. 


saujiy  null  by  m 


it.  Th*  phainpUc  BMIhod,  however,  now  appari  t 
temha  of  equaTpiBUiii,  and  ia  likely  to  be  used  very  bn 
-'■-  '-itute.  The  nuantity  determineii  by  ibese  melhods 
«  paraUai  between  tbe  tt*'  ■'— .*--^J  --*  ■>.-  — - 
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vield 


(rlndpal  star;  it  is  one  of  the  adv 

"--'-SatitimolvcstheuaeofacD] 

wbemaa  b  the  beUonetile  a .,  _-,  ...  ....^ 

^~'ly  ooe  OB  each  aid*  iif  the  prindpaf  uar,  are  uaed. 

collected  tbe  paiallaBs  and  other  dau  of  all 
:  moat  probalile  value  of  the  panllax  exceeds 


of  the  pbotcfraphic 

*~  -Lumber  of  compari- 

illy  only  two  stars. 


jor  which  the 

o-ta'.    Allhough 

r***"*"*i  Ibeuu 
LicreaKd,  but  rai: 


le  ncenity  in  measuring 


vison.  _  It  a 


formeriy  provisionally  accepted,  have  been 
I. i_  —  -itroiiBly  emphasiied  (hat 

ahogethcr  uncertain.    For  one  or  tsro  of  the  more  famous 

Eh  aa  ■  Cntaurl  the  probable  cfTor  ia  leia  than  oooi';  but 

for  others  in  the  list  it  rangca  up  to  *0^\   To  conven  parallaaes 
distance  we  Day  noenibcr  that  a  parallax  of  i'  di 
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siB—E.E.  Barnard:  C—F.L.Chasej 
id  CiU;  K— J.C.Kapleyni  k— K.N.  A. 
.  N.  Ruuell  and  A.R.  rfinksi  S-W.  de 


in;  G— Sir  D 
The'naniKleitHj  to'b^ 

abic  paEalLuc    QiiBhlnetfl 

of  l«i  than  o-oe',  and  ao  a1^  ..».  .^,^..     .~^-^  ...»  ......  ....... 

have  an  intrlosie  brilliancy  enormously  greater  than  that  ol  (he  sun, 

for  if  the  aun  were  removed  to  such  a  distance  (psialtax  o-ot'), 

Ik  of  about  the  tenth  magnitude. 

to  DBUund  have  added  greatly  10 

. fstancetand  ab«iluie  himinnsiica 

. ,_  collection  of  results  derived  by  various  observers  choosing 

spcoaliy  selected  stars  is  not  suitable  for  vtatiitlcal  dircussion.    For 

form  plan  by  F.  L.  Chase,  M.  F.  Smith  anc 

motions  greater  than  40*,  observable  at  Vale,  aiid  not  faftherU 
attacked,  ll  is  noteworthy  thst  no  nuallaies  eiceeding  010'  were 
found;  the  mean  was  about  0-05*.  ft  ia  greatly  10  be  desired  that  a 
RnenI  survey  of  (he  heavena,  or  of  lyjJcal  reiions  ol  the  heavens, 
should  be  made  srithaview  to  determining  all  the  luri  whu:h  have 
an appreeiabk parallax.  Thlsisnowrnade  posubleby  photoBiaphy. 
If  three  pistes  [or  three  seuoleaposures  on  one  platej  are  taken  at 

maximum  psrallaciic  dispUcemtBts.  tlie  hrst  and  tbuti  plates  serve 


AlihougPSe'pa 

>  itnoirtedge  of  sti 


kith  an  especially  larfc  proper  mi 
tee  thai  the  slat  shaH  hat's  a  mi 
particularly  deceptive;  thus  Can 
the  heavens,  has  probably  a  ps' 


L.  Ellun  lyaU  Tr 


un  (l-a/.  rrniu. 
addiiton  to  the 
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sliuukilKlL    WaibDuld 


to  lyBcmuiully  plunb 

B  at  (h^ 

vpbcTv  of  ridiui  Aixty  tighi  yean  (corretjuodiH  to  ■  panllu 
■bout  Q'05')p  but  ol  IDC  UTucture  of  the  miUioD'Eold  fntcr  wytu 


STAR 

In  the  ubta  b  (hen  ■  flit  of  Ibe  Man  now  knom  1 

inidL  proper  mauon  of  more  than  3".     The  fahnie 

ol  (1h  mijoriiy  of  (he  tan  appearing  In  f  hli  Liit  b  oatrvonhy. 

Jinn  will  Lar|t  Prtftr  UtHm. 


"of  iu'fi 


ed.  applkaiioi 
y»  Tar  loom 


U  completely  conGrmcdp 

Pnptr  Meliata  of  Slai 
■od  dttrrmininf  their  ci 
OD  >o  lacgc  a  Kale,  natui 
t>ropcr  tnolioni-     The  p 

tioiu  a(  the  iius  must  b 


m  by  Alexandrian  ts 


Jacques  Cauini  al»  piover 
tint  of  Tycho  Btahe  ahided  five  mi 
which  would  have  ihaced  in  the  c] 
molion  of  Ibe  ecliptic,  had  not 
early  naliad  thai  the  ptopci  Dial 
ol  position  nlativc  (a  tlie  tun,  a 
motion  of  its  own  as  complied 
whole,  this  would  be  shown  by 


Irork  of  catalotuing  the  &tB 
I  lions,  which  ts  tKing  pumu 
Is  to  the  delcnninalioij  of  the 
3  greatly  coDplicDlcd  by  tl 
ri,  to  wlucb  the  obstivtd  pa: 


is  the! 


e  pioptr 
I  bttween  the  obMived 
and  the  pbcn  assigned 
waa  led  to  the  opinion 
Wa{Phil.Tiani.  1718). 


vcd  appreciably, 
thai,  if  the  sun  b 


apparent 


a  be  diiected  avmy  fi 


■re  accordineiy  of  etc 
iheie  ii  Bradley's  cat 
Aoui  iT»-i;6j.  whic 
wihods  by  A.  Aawen. 

0  about  \ht  seventh  nuB'^itude.   j 

between  iBofr  and  iHib.   This  has 
and  W.  G.  Thackrray,  ind  piope 


re-reduccd  accordin 


brighiei  a> 


«t  oTiill 


derived  by  coi 


il^'  ^alalnZ  (191 


(/•.Mitn 


'  "■',?* 


..^ _  of  nmoVf 

nt  nan  have  been  determined  by  comparing  pbolocraph* 
HRie  reeian  of  the  sky.  taken  with  an  Inlerral  o(  ■  nuniber  o( 
At  ppe«at  the^ "  --"'-"-  ■— --    ■    -      ----•■  <--  -lt- 


d;  ttaisi 


■ss: 


oneinuce  <asinlheatcTeoKope);  when  the  ■tarbaimo^ 
ably  in  the  Interval  between  the  uUnc  of  the  [wo  plair 
to  njind  out  rrom  the  rest  In  relief  and  is  at  once  noticf 

The  Rir  wHh  the  gitatest  proper  motion  yet  know..     _. 
by  J.  C.  Kgneyn  on  the  plalES  of  the  Cape  Photographic  Durtk- 

o(  the  iky  equal  w  the  diamelet  of  ■■-  '■" '-  -' — 


R.A. 


jf  large  proper  n 
When  the  pan 


nmbiidsefiuarsia 
:tiial  linear  speed  ' 


-      -  -  Jghl,    The  VL 

he  line  of  sight  can  be  determined  by  speclroscoptc  obier^.-aTi 

levtTai  mii  appear  to  have  speeds  exceeding  loo  m-  per  ae 

vhose  speed  is  found  10  be  about  150  m.  p^  second-     Pro' 


flan  oTlhe  Keliuiii  I] 
Ing  to  w'  W.'d^^rif 

noticed.    Thenanasi-  

iaiSn "ThemoiioBi -'  "-■™- 

lefy.  but  Ilibe  mean 

deney  Is  always  lo 

In  Blind  that  all  observed 

Accordingly  this  mean  motion  1^  ihe  sran  rclailv^  ,_ .._  _ 

been  more  generally  regarded  from  another  palm  a(  view  aa  a  motioa 
(in  the  oppoalte  dirvctnn-^owardi  the  coimellation  Lyra]  of  (he 
sua  relatively  to  the  atars.    In  what  (allows  we  ihill  speak  at  tta 

for  there  ii  no  real  distinction  tieiween  Ihe  two  concepiionL  Oi± 
of  Itie  problems,  which  lias  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  anemiofl 


The  first  nttempc  to 

n  1781  bi-_slr  William  H( 


c  Ihe  aatar  apei  fai 


ilysevei  .       

from  thai  found  by  modnn  revarches.     Again  ia 

kskelynea  caEalogue  of  the  proper  motions  of  yti  «afs 
i;9oi.  he  found  Ihe  posrtion,  ri.A.  J4S'  SJ' and  p<E 


depend  very  conbderably 


STAR 
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q  could  bv  conJadenA  c 


»bw  in  the  but 


ru^  u  tbe  bfifthter 

evidw*  iJut  the  d«linaLJofi  of  the  aoUr  flpo  14  Twily 

•  nUy  cIqk  iprcnKnl  bnwttB  Ibe  Rulu  aC  diHi 


o(  thr  ipen,  lime  ui  p- 


em  dFtcnnlnatkinl  cd  tht  Hpci. 

liollyoriMinly.oiiIhe,"    " 

H  Ibe  riflil  ucHuioii. 


lb*  dtclmtwo 


iP  K^  D-  +  3i'3 
1»U-D-  +  J9"'5. 
1  th«c  Rwlta.  derived  fma  Ae 
Ihe  diaemt  (yMciHlk  CMCcIitni 

, be  decJJutioiu  of  Bndley.    Fioin 

diu  of  bu  /^Wiinuan  Ctmat  CeUtitH  (191a).  L.  Boa  louiid 

■1^1-,  D"+n*-J-    Hevim  rt»»id  10  Ibe  epecal 

A  dittributed  nwly  eqiuU)'  erv 


3.  C.  K»pi. 

Tlie  luxe  diflcreneei 

applied  by  """"■  "^ 


..diollwriettb. 
r  botb  bcduipbe 


From  Ehe  GfwmbridBF  proper  motioiu  Dywaa  ae 
A-i»io-,  D-^-JT*  Otlier  dwmnbiiliooi  1 
O.  Stiinpe  (itU.  trari.  No.  jooo)  and  J.  CFontr ' 


a  Kpanlely  for  bri^bt  u 


HMnfionil.   Rented 
la^e  Mine  for  lOntn. 

If  (fiipUcemenT  of  ibe  Hr, 


tbe  ■olir  DMtion,  m  ruy  co 
puaDejH  ba¥e  been  mmm 


■Mion  <s  the  line  of  tl|bt). 


lintty 

•uu*.jHit  a. _ 

will  Biutiully  uofti  esd  Uic  panUacoc  ,.  -. — ,  — 

derived.  Bui  am  nucb  rellaDce  cu  be  lJ«nd  on  tliii  kind  of 
deimiiiiieiion.  A  my  wei«hiy  objection  !•  tli*i  the  lun  oboia 
panllam  *n  determined  an  maJoly  thoea  si  bi^  pnptr  mouon 
and  tiwrTfoTT  001  leirly  irpieientetiwe  td  tbe  Inillc  ol  the  vtarx 
in  fact  their  peculiar  motionp  trill  not  neutrBlije  one  uiotbtr  in  the 
man-  A  better  luetlnl  la  to  derive  tbe  need  fn»  the  ndiil 
mouoiu  obHved  with  th«  tpactteacope.  Td  ibis  ny  W.  W. 
Csiivbcll  f  mm  tbe  ndial  motions  o(  ate  slus  [aand  the  veiscity  to  be 
>o  lulanelte*  per  lecoiid  vitb  ■  probable  enor  of  I)  km.  persetond 
Ot^rpi^iinl  Jttnul.  l^ol.-nLiaO.  TUa  nault  depeods  on  Ibe 
nortbcm  atan  nnty.  By  ihe  addition  of  tbe  data  lor  aouihem 
sun.  sa  u  10  obtain  a  dIetiibutkM  fairly  Qviineiiial  over  tbe 
•bole  nhei*,  S.  S.  Houth  and  J.  Halm  deduced  ■  vtlacliy  of  m-ft  km. 
pn  tecond  towsidi  lEe  an  A-iVs".  D--(-i6*.  Tbe  Uteid 
IS  vary  neariy  four  radii  ol  tbe  eartb'a  orbii  per  year ;  thus  tbe  aDniuJ 
paiaHaciic  QioiiDn  ia  equal  to  lour  timsa  tbe  parallBx.  for  a  star  lyinc 


aaanrnr  tbdrpeHiiiarnolJoiiap 

In  HaeaRbea  on  tbe  aolar -r 

•l>*ya  nade  that  lb*  aKKlooa  of  the  stars  lelatrvely  to  ent  another 
•  f«a<j«r  luwiuoa -<tn  at  landom.    The  conmatsa  of  ihia 


tnoviB^  duller"  of  siabular  U 
all  have  equal  and  paralkl  DDtioi 
(he  •evcni^  mafnitude  are  ki>o. 
conaiHiDK  gl  five  atn  of  Ursa  Maj< 
been  ailuded  to;  soother  very  Jnarjna  ([raup  OJ  id  k 
■U  gl  the  lieiium  type  of  spectrum,  form  a  limiL 
Spectroscopic  evideoco  has  uidadied  Ibat  rnoei  d 
A_^ --Lted,aad  share  nearly  the  mme  mot 


But,  whitil  I 


S!,^.? 


pe  of  local  drifts  and  1 


aealalion  of  Ibe  Initb   Tbt  hypothesis  na  put  ti 
Kapieyn.  siltb  Ibe  nault  thst  it  appeals  10  be  i 


ibo  ten  by  jTc 


Tlv  stars  haw  on  this  theory  rasdom  pecbiiu  Docioaa  In  addrti 
(Dihe  pntion  of  tbe  drift  to»bicb  Ibey  bdoab  juet  as  on  tba  olc 
Ihrcry  the  stars  have  ptculur  motiona  in  nddtlioB  10  th*  aolar 
pirallaclic  motion  shared  by  all  of  Ibem.  But  tbe  two  Iheoiles  le 
10  a  very  different  statistical  diilrlbullon  of  Ihe  stellar  iwaiO] 
Tbe  older  one—which  nay  be  calkd  tbe  "  one-drilf- bypolbei 
the  atin  appear  to  farm  a  dugle  drift  motl 

.  ._ r  aiKt— leqidrea  that  ■■■- •  ■*■ — '- 

should  be  so  diittibined  that  f 


isymmetrical  diitribnllon  ol  ih.  ..._ _. , 

Hc  M*P>»v  \Li^K  iiie  sTan  form  two  more  or  less  separate  syiMrns 
superposed ;  and  It  hss  been  found  pmtible  by  assuiulu  tm  diilts 
with  suitably  sssiEned  velocities  to  account  veiy  Aii^ctorily  for 
tbe  obicTved  motions. 

The  phenoDenon  of  two  drills  #bs  diicovered  by  an  emmlnatloa 
c<  tbe  Bradley  proper  nmiiona  (BriL  ^ncc.  Hifi.  1905.  p-  'S7).  and 
has  subeequently  been  confirmed  by  a  discuaiion  of  the  Croombtidn 

BropcT  motions  fj/rm.  KM.  R.AS..  1906,  67,  p.  J4;  1910,71.0.  4). 
y  an  examlnallDn  of  Ibe  tiara  of  very  brje  proptt  motion  F,  W, 
EK>son  has  traced  the  presence  of  the  two  drifts  in  all  parti  of  the  sky. 
They  luv«  been  sbaa^  to  prTvail  unorf  fainrer  nan  down  td 
nainitude  fS,  by  an  exsn^nation  ol  tbe  Greensrich.Caiviiienii 
proper  motions:  thes&  however,  only  covers  region  witbb  4  ol 
the  north  pole  Of  the  behaviour  ol  tiars  Mnter  than  magniiudv 
i-c  (hprv  »  It  present  no  direct  evidence.  Aboat  10.000  stars 
e  dealt  with  in  the  above-mentioned  iovertigatians. 
^suTls  int&ale  thai  one  of  the  diitta  la  movin*  freU- 


The  teoeral  r,.,- 

tivdy  to  tbe  sun)  din 
(about  RA  170",  Do;, 


'"£,*■ 

■uieu  marivciy  iv  uk  wn,  uiu  oistinction  is  not  pfayidcally 
nt.  Tbe  stars  appear  to  be  nearly  equally  divided  between 
drifts.   Tbe  majnutudea  <i  Ihe  sian  are  diiiribuied  in  iba 

ly  [n  eacb  drift.   Th«t  i>  alio  char  evidence  ihst  the  nxaa 

*  of  both  diiitt  Inm  us  aie  very  approu'nuiely  tbe  saow. 

Thui  we  are  led  to ITgaid  Ihe  two  systems  as complRclyintemiintlcd. 

*  fact  wbkh  adds  considerabty  to  the  diibcolty  of  eaptaininE  the 

enomena  otherwise  iban  as  produced  by  two  (ital  ipnems    aai 

.  UI  they  have  been  called — which  have  come  lojeiher.  perhaps, 

Tlie  chances  of  individuariuis  of  tlK  two  lyilemi  toUklinf  si« 
'  ' hypotbcss  has  been  tbceoughly  tested  by  aa 


sita  ihHl  Ihe  lurt  in  ncArLy  cqiuLI] 
cvtdmilyjuaiible  Eo  dcttniuiie  tlw  n 
bined.  Thii  i>  si  coune  that  nlitivi 
irhicb  UK  hive  pRvkmity  called  the  i 
the  lohr  iiieii  cikulaledin  Ihb  way 
lonad  by  lEie  uual  netbodi.    It  1i  in 


Iht  latiir  caleaoiy  wUI  I 

bdonEini  to  Ine  UA-movinf  drift,  ai 
Kill  lc*d  ta  a  lolar  ap«  toa  near  the 
low  a  diclinaliog.    Thli  appein  to 
and  PciRcr'i  multi:  they  balh  di 


dtsfna  tfny  bid^  « 
■ecuEariiy  ol  fCaboU  •  hi 
if  ninioii.  whidi  i(ii~  •' 
ihkh  end  b  ibe  af 


'Bdly^Koboldi 


10  aDgle  betiwD  them, 
Tk  Slndmt  1^  tk  Umtra.—V 
'at  aff  tlu  problon*  of  tideml  u 
nUuK  of  the  outvene  »  ■  whole. 
for  greuicd  ibat  the  timvene  hu  i 
be  called  >  itructmi.  If  it  b  meret 
cacb  Uar  or  small  gniup  of  itinma 
unit,  it)  bictb  and  developmenl  tal 
tioD  to  the  evolulioa  of  the  wbak. 


But  it  b  becoming  didr 


only  enable*  n  to  KVftanmOR  RiBfltc  than  befoR.twtabonvcah 
very  many  finNer  itan  wttMn  the  Nmiti  prevkHnly  penMrated 
BbI  MnwuhMandriif  the  imi  variety  of  inirinic  briEbtneaa  of  t)« 
flan,  the  ntio  of  tlie  number  of  Man  of  one  nupiitude  lo  tbe 
number  of  the  DHEmtude  next  lower  (the  "  lUfrvtio  ")  n  a  fluldc 
to  the  uoaomfty  of  their  dinribuiion  If  the  uniform  dinributiea 
Hteiuh  iodeAnilcly,  or  ai  far  aft  the  lefeacope  can  penetrate,  the 
nar-ratio  ihouUI  hive  the  theoretical  value  3-9*.'  any  decreaie  in 
denuty  or  limit  to  tbe  diMributlen  of  the  Man  wiB  be  indicated 
by  ■  conlininl  lalliiiE  olF  in  the  Hat-iatlo  fot  the  higher  mastiitiHlei, 
H.  H.  Seeliirr.  who  inveHlntcd  thk  ntio  for  tbe  star*  of  Ae 
Bam  CiFiimulmiaf  and  SmOitni  Dunkmutlommt.  came  to  the 
condiirion  (at  Hmniariied  by  Simon  NewcoiBb)  that  for  tbeic 
MHi  the  ratio  ranEet  from  1->S  to  i-lS.  the  forma-  value  beiaf 
found  lor  retioH  near  the  Milln  Way  and  the  latter  for  nsisu 
pear  the  galactic  polei.  There  ia  here  evideace  that  even  amoaf 
H>n  of  the  Darthmmlftini  (9-s  mandtude),  a  llnit  of  the  uaivene 
hu  been  reached,  at  least  bi  the  directlan  normal  to  the  plaac  <i 
the  Milky  Way.  For  the  hjiher  oundludei  I.  C  Kapteya  hu 
■hown  that  the  Mar-ratio  diniiiUih«Tdtl  further. 
In  all  loveulgationi  Ii        


plane  fundannt*!  t^-  —  ,.    ...,   ,_. 

Thi»  b  the  (iJuKe  fAuu,  well  known  from  the  fact  that  l*f  „ 
it  li  marked  in  the  iky  by  the  bioed  iiiwular  belt  ot  „„ 
milky  light  called  the  Cabiry  or  MUky  Wav,  But  It  "*" 
ii  necciHTy  IS  mike  ■  circfut  diRinctlon  between  the  i^lactic 
plane  and   the  Caluy  luelfi  the  latter,   Ihou|h   it   ii    meet*- 


:„-»' 


ncialed  mth  the  jtlaclic  j^ 


the  fact  (hat  the  Man.  bright  ■■  well 
_i —     Tt^  appaienl  iel«-= '  -■■- 

1  out  by  Sic  W 

!ry  thorough  in 


mot  the 


a«  iaint,  crowd  towardft  thit  piaa^     ., .__.„.  „  ,» 

lucid  nan  to  tbe  Calaicy  wai  fitM  pointed  out  by  Sic  W.  Hencbil 

Fot  the  fttsn  vi.iWe  to  the  »•—■ "■ ^  = ' — — 

by  C  V.  Schiaparelii  hai  ahc-.. „. .— .^  .—.—.... 

He  indicated  on  pbniipiiem  tbe  var^ng  dendty  of  dutribmkia 
'<'  the  wan  over  the  (Icy.  On  theae  the  bell  of  gnaicK  demiir 
in  be  eaaily  traced,  and  It  follows  vcfv  cknely  (be  eoune  of  the 

,■„...,.,_.    ...  _.,. ... ■^- bell  having  lather  fhatplj 

dually  and  coo- 

~  pole*.     The 


tinuouely  from  the  gilacti 
^^teT^Thrfalloi^ 


gnaicK  demitr 

.. .very  cknely  (be  C"'™"  "*  '*- 

..  the  latter  U^a  bell  havisg  n 
Mar-^ienrity  decreaeea  gndual 
^■. 'he  »$--«. 


N,  Pole      JO-  N. 
So^N, 


ind  more  (eoeraUjr  recogruiid  that  the  itan  arc  Dot  utmlated; 
tbey  at  pani  of  a  gcealet  ayilem,  and  we  have  to  deal  with, 
not  mueljr  Ibe  hbloty  of  a  number  of  independent 
Kith  ■  lai  vaiicT  coiu^ioD,  the  evolution 


Theuble.  whi ,^ 

the  nlartic  ciick  the  nan  are  icatlered  nearly  three 
ihiekly  than  at  the  north  and  aouth  polet  of  tbe  ~  ' 
■""^"' —  ■"  "' — ^icntar  importance  bth' 
'  tbe  luc^Man  which  1 


would  J 


uld  be  infinitely  great,  h  that 


uaUng  brilliancy. 

tnce  there  nalhi 

of  the  Man:  the  turi  vitible  in  our  tdeic, - . 

a  more  or  loa  defined  boundary:  and,  if  there  are  other  eyiU 
of  flan  unknown  to  u*  in  the  fpace  beyond,  tbey  are,  aa  it  wi 
iwlated  from  the  untvene  in  which  we  are.    It  ii  neceaiiry  howc 
Co  emirhdBizc  iliat  the  foregung  argument  aanimes  that  there  ii 
appreciable  absorption  of  light  ia  inTerKellar  apace.     Recen.., . 
however,  the  trend  of  attronomical  opinion  .haa  been  nther  in 
fai-our  of  the  belief  that  diffuied  matter  may  ealM  thrtnigh  ipace 
in  lufficient  quimily  id  cauK  ■pprrcublc  abftcfptioo!  ao  that  the 
argumrnt  hu  no  longer  the  weight   fonnerly  attached  to  il 
Another  line  of  reaaoning  indicatn  that  the  boundary  cf  the  univeri 
b  not  imnmninbly  dittant.  and  that  the  Ihiosing  out  of  the  Bar 
b  quite  perceptible  with  our  teleacopea.    Thli  dependt  on  the  lai 

-* '--  in  the  nomber  of  ttan  ai  the  btightneit  dimin 

■■    ■   ■  ■      ■  lie  brighi         ■    ■ 


ijo.ooo  tun.  ttiowi  that  alotf 

^1^  Galan.    vS. 

.._ ,_ — (ht  increaK  bgiuduaL 

No  doubt  many  of  tbe  ludd  ttan  which  apptv  to  be  Id  the  MUky 
Way  actually  belong  to  il.  and  tbe  jmeBce  of  thb  uolqiio  dms 
help!  to  iweB  the  numben  ahng  the  nlaetlc  e<|tBlac:  but,  lor 
eiample,  the  iiiciea«l  defiiily  between  htiladet  ]■>*  to  so'  (Mb 
nonh  and  aoulh)  a>  compartd  with  the  denrily  at  Iht  poleteaul 
be  attributed  u  the  Caluy  ttaelf.  for  the  Gdaiy  ouaia  nowkn 
near  iheN  sweL  The  sar^utt*  of  the  HcndwireiUbii  a 
rimilar  niuli:  the  Hmchela  couawd  the  psnibir  of  itara  vWUe 
wiib  their  powerful  leletcopea  in  diflerem  legkna  s(  tbe  ikv.  and 

.!.._  ■ . :. ; — ^  o(  ^  ^g,^  ^  the  tr- 

J-      ■ — xdnif  to  thtit  «■„ 

— 109  per  aqmndicnt 

ahng  the  nlactle  eouatar.  In  eeneial.  thi 
ltd  ia  the  dhciutleB  the  mon  narked  b  thsr 
!  galaclk  plant.    Vaiiooa  oouidentioaa  lead 

that  in  thcM  dbvc^MU  we  kiok  thniiq[h  a  greuer  depth  of  ttan 
before  coodna  to  the  buadary  id  the  ttellai  ayMem.  Sir  Williia 
Hciacbtl  and^af  terwatib  F.  C.  W.  Strove  dtvelaped  tht  view  thit 
the  Itan  an  initaiaad  in  a  cenpantivEty  thin  untum  boondid 
by  twsnaiBlld  plantt.  .The  thape.of  tl * •■■■-  ■- 

ihuated  aboBt  n^wiy  be- 


imber  of  Man  of  to 


t.iS'^d'c 


ibulion  began.    Actually  wi  _ 
B  very  greatly,  to  that  each  in 


STARAYA  RUSSA 


uin.  ^  Impng  ihii  itntar 


in  the  dinctioiia  ol  llie  |aiaclk 


dinM:(pd  ir>  thoK  of  Urgr  prnper  nHKLofi,  which  uv  thcrtrore  jn  tht 
mean  rcUtivdjr  noar  ua,  the  crowdirw  to  the  gaUcdc  pbnt  ii 
much  tcu  noticeable,  il  not  indeed  entirely  abeent.  Thiu  Kapteyn 
round  that  tbc  Bradley  itars  having  proper  motiou  cnatcr  than 
J*  per  «nliir>  nre  evenly  diilributed  over  the  tky.  Dyun  and 
Thacheray't  tnhle*  show  the  Hame  remit  for  the  Croombndge  stan 
down  Co  nugnilude  6^s.  hut  tlie  fainter  aun  (with  centennial 
pioper  motion!  gieater  ihin  ^  ihow  ■  mailied  tendency  to  dnw 
lowardi  the  galactic  circle-  Tive  remit  ii  pnciielv  wut  tl»uld 
be  cnpectcft  from  the  theory  ol  the  shape  of  the  univerK  which 

tian.  then,  provided  a  clan  of  itarf  b  conudcnd  wholly  or  mainly 
plane  il  lo  be  expected,  for  the  fhape  of  the  universe  does  not  enter 
are  more  remote  and  lie  outride  thii  ipherc  (but  of  course  between 
nearly  alf  the  stars  down  to  magnitude  6-J.  whose  proper  moliant 
the  fainter  stars  with  equally  great  proper  motions  a  large  proportion 
lomeswtofidMor'lhediiUBceSP.  """  '™  "  "*  °"° 
On  considcrii^  the  ditlribution  ol  the  stars  ucordiog  to  their 
spectra,  it  appears  that  the  Type  IL  (solar)  ttan^ow  nolentlcniry 
ID  tongregate  in  the  galactic  plane.  The  result  of  courw  only 
applies  to  tlie  brighter  stars,  for  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
spectra  of  nan  fainter  than  about  mafnilude  ?■}.  The  expCanation 
indicated  in  the  last  paragraph  appliei  id  this  case  alia  Type  II. 
stun  are  in  general  much  less  inlnnsiQlly  luminoui  than  Type  L, 
so  that  the  stars  known  to  he  of  this  type  muai  be  comparatively 
near  us.  for  otherwise  they  nvould  appear  too  faint  Id  have  their 
spectra  determined.  They  are  aceoriBngly  within  the  sphere  of 
radius  SP  fAg.).  and  eonaequeittly  ai«  equally  numerous  In  every 
dinetlon.  The  Type  I.  atan,  belnj  inlriinially  brbhier.  ate  not 
H  limited.  Aeeordinc  to  F.  McClean,  of  the  stars  brighter  than 
magnitude  js,  only  the  helium  and  not  t  be  hydroien  stars  of  Type  I. 

that  the  effect  of  limiting  the  magnitude  to  y  en 

•lars  are  now  practically  all  within  Ihe.sphe  ily 

more  widi^ly  distributed.    Of  the  rarer  type  of 

Type  III.  agne  with  those  of  Type  If.  in  bei  ed 

over  the  sky;  Types  IV.  and  V.  Vwwever,  co  he 

Sactic  plane.     The  most  remaifcable  are  ill- 
yel)  stars:  in  their  case  the  condensation  In  ms 
i>  complete,  lor  of  the  gi  known  slan  of  thi  Ily 
in  the  Milky  Way  anil  the  lemalnint  it  a  iic 
Clouds  (twD  large  clusters  In  the  suutKem    1  re- 
semble the  Milky  Way  In  several  naptxls).  cr, 
the  70  Wolf-Rayet  stars  have  a  mtan  ditta...  ..„..  ..^  ...... ral 

galactic  circle  Df  oaly  3-6*.    There  can  be  little  rloubt  that  these 

•t^n  belong  n  the  Milky  Way  cluste          -'  "   - 
P^^ierty  o'ihe  cluster  rather  than  of 


spiral  nebulae 
limits 'V  ti 


and  it  baa  been  luggened  th 

UtOar  univrrae  la"lh!d  srit 

probable  thai  their  apparmt  anti-ealactic  ' 


As  might  be  expecled.  the  relative  motion  of  the  tsro  grea 
tar-drijia  is  parallel  to  the  niactic  ptanc- 

«  glance  at  the  Milky  Way,  with  its  sharply  defined  intgula 
louhdariea,  its  clefts  and  diverging  spur,  Is  almost  sufficient  ti 
i^ure  us  that  it  ii  a  real  duster  of  stars,  and  does  not  merit; 


793 

■  eactendi  brlbot. 


■  "Po'^mplete'Du! 


•ome  naru  c<  it  than  I 
from  the  sun.   Estimate 


Tit  M^l'i^ 


mpletely  surrounding  the  inn.   The 
ignincss,  so  that  we  ate  perhaps  nc 
others,  but  It  is  everywhere  very  oHrnm 
ol  this  diMaacB  vary,  but  it  may  prohaUy 

- t  thousand  light  yeari  (parallax  less  than 

ooai*).  Ncvenhelese  the  Milky  Way  contains  a  fair  pcopoitiafl 
of  iudd  Stan,  lor  these  are  coo^denbly  more  aumerous  In  the  briiht 
patches  of  the  Milky  Way  thas  In  the  lifca  and  dark  spacer 


cniei  evioence  on  cnii  poini  must  Dt  oDtained  induwtly 

Itnm  their  proper  motioni.  Our  principal  koowledg*  *[*"• 
of  this  subject  is  due  ID  K^pleyn  [GriHimm  PltUicalioml,  i""" 
Nos.  8  and  tij.  aod  though  much  oi  his  work  iapn>-~??J* 


parallax  of  the  group,  I 

K"  ralliS-   Ow'iwui'l  t^kapt'eyn" 


nstmctionof  the  universe  sufficiently  accurate 
Is-  Aj  has  been  explained  the  mean  distance 
in  be  readily  tletcnnined  from  the  paraUactic 
'  -Mtely   lour 


I,  is  approximately   

npleie  knowledge  of  the 

be  frequency  law,  Le.  what  proportion 


T>ie  cnmpaniivc  nearness  of  the  Btan  of  the  solar  type,  which  ■« 
liave  had  DciHuui  to  allude  to,  is  coulirnied  by  the  fact  that  Ihdr 
proper  moEions  are  on  the  average  much  larger  than  those  of 
Lhe  Sirian  tiara.  KapTryn  ^nds  that  magniiude  lor  masnitude,  the 
Absolute  brightness  c^  lhe  solar  stars  is  only  one-Alth  oTihat  of  the 


branchea  ot"'the  sub 
Catalogue,"  .*jft™>i 


Sni^y  otiki  Ummriei  meol 
lerke's  Tin  SyU-«  0/  Mr  5i 

.  b    lhe  same  ^^'^"EJ^n^iIl' 


id  caialogueA  deal  with  special 
leci:  lor  variable  stare.  Chandler's  "Third 
ricnJ  Jimni.   (iS^b),  vol.  ivi..  Is  now  very 

catalogut  ol  37U  variable  Stan;  ephemeridn 
^  vc.  <»'  ,.„^,^  are  given  ut  liie  I'sirfelMnietr^  of  the 
AttnmamiiiXc  GacUidup.  For  double  aun  tee  Buniham'i 
CtflCmJ  Oualtitut  {1907),  nnd  Lewis,  Uimtm H Ou  Rjl.S.,  vol.  Ivi,; 

•I"-  "■'■■ 1-  ""-.-i".!  hi"-™  are  dbcdsscd  in  T.  J.  J-  See, 

another  list  will  be  found  in  Lift 


Emliilian  of  Sullar 


"n.  ^0-. 


ia  Lick 


rbT's^oi 


nial  SptOri^ 

mi.  vol.  xxvii.,  gives  the  clasiihcation  according  lo 
iojxasiats;for  the  brighter  Stan  Hirsnrrf'l ■■oil, 
Die  conplete  cniaJoiue.   Of  the  numerous  memoin 

of   Solar  Siir»,"   .4i/roJ*yiKa/  Journ.    (1903), 


"ITL 


E.) 


STABATA  RUS3A.  a  tan  <^  Russia,  tn  Ibe  government 
I  Novgorod,  i8  m,  S.  of  the  dty  of  Novgorod,  on  the  rivet 
'olista,  by  meant  of  wUch  ud  Like  HiiieD  it  i>  biougbl  Into 
teamec   communication    with   St  Felersburg.     Pop.,    15,114- 


STARA  ZAGORA— STARCH 


andiolvj 


I    tkaM   «t    Kmiuch    in    G«rainjr.     Some 


e  Stii»y»  Ruis*  is  belier  builL  md  b»tier 
pt  than  *ay  other  lawn  ia  the  govcmmect  ol  Novgond.  The 
lEbituili  »ri  lOpporled  chiefly  by  the  luinmcrvisilori.  TTiere 
a  tnde  in  tye,  mU  and  flai  ihipped  to  St  Peletsburg.  The 
me  of  Staiaya  Ruua  ocnin  ia  Russiu  uuiala  zs  far  bBcIc 
11G7.    It  bckmgcd  to  the  republic  ol  Novgorod,  ut 


.liLiva 


STAU  ZAOOBA  (Turk.  Eiii-Zapa),  the  capital  of  a  depait- 
Dienl  of  Bulguia,  in  Eutem  Rumelia,  on  the  aouthern  ilope  of 
the  Karaia  Dagb,  jo  m.  N.W.  of  Adrianople,  with  i»hidi  il  is 
coanteted  by  railway.  Pop.  (1906),  10,6*7.  It  a  loirouiided 
by  vineyatds,  and  has  also  doth  and  carpet  mouuFactureSi 
eopptr  (oundiie*  and  Unnerio.     The  production  ol  ailk  and 

raui  mineral  ^ringa.  Tlie  town  having  been  almoit  irhally 
destioycd  during  the  Riuso-Tuiluili  Ward  1877-78,  wax  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  pbn,  with  wide  and  broad  atrecta  radiating  ftum  a 
fine  central  aquare,  when  are  situated  the  principal  public 
building!.  During  the  rebuilding,  impoitant  Thfacian,  Roman, 
Byiantine  and  Turkish  aniiquilica  were  discovered, 

Sian  Zagota,  founded  probably  by  the  Macedonitoi,  wu 
known  to  the  Romans  aa  Augusta  Tniana.  but  afteiwarda. 
to  distinguish  It  Irom  a  Macedonian  (own  of  this  name,  ii  was 
named  Beroc  01  Berrhoes.  By  the  Turks  the  name  was  cbmgcd 
In  the  irlta  century  to  Eski-Zagra  or  Eiki-Zaaia,  hut  after  1S73 
the  Bulgarian  name  of  Stani  Zagors  came  into  genera!  uie. 

STARBOARD  and  LARBOARD,  nautlcul  Ictms  for  the  right 
and  left  sides  respectively  of  a  ship,  looking  towards  the  bows. 
The  final  pan  ol  these  is  Old  English  barJ,  beard,  the  >ide  ol  a 
ship,  now  used  for  a  plank  ol  wood.  Id  starboard  (0.  Eng. 
Ucgr^iO  the  first  part  cemuDly  meona  "  ilecr,"  and  "  sleuing 
side  "  Iheielore  refers  10  the  time  when  vessel*  were  steered  by 
a  paddle  or  sweep  worked  Irom  the  tight  side.  In  Old  English 
(he  Icit  side  ol  s  ship  wu  known  as  haburi,  back  board, 
the  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  back  o!  the  ileenman.  This  is 
paralleled  in  all  other  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  German  iaOilKri, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  Ronianic  languages,  cf.  French  biberd. 
BaechrJ  did  not  surrtve  hi  Middle  English,  in  which  its  place 
■as  takca  by  laddcbardi  or  laihdmrit.  In  the  i6th  century 
the  word  takes  the  form*  Itrttrd,  Itnttai  or  larbvri,  pisbably 
by  assimitalion  to  tlo-,  tlart-,  and  ilar-bari.  Tbere  is  much 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  ol  the  terra  and  the  curious  change  ftom 
hiiitioti  V,  larUard.  Skeat  [.Eiym.  Dkl.)  suggests  that  these 
may  be  two  distinct  words.  The  earlier  foim  Is  nsuiUy  con- 
Bected  with  "  tide,"  to  put  cargo  on  board  »  vessel,  the  left 
side  being  thai  on  which  Ihb  was  usually  done,  for  the  ship 
when  In  port  would  lie  with  her  left  side  against  the  quay  wait, 
ber  head  pointing  to  the  enliancc.  U  the  later  form  i*  not 
due  to  mere  asaimilalion  to  atarboani,  it  may  contaijt  a  word 
meaning  empty  (O.  Eng.  tttsr,  Cer.  lor),  and  rcfci  to  thai  side 
ol  Ifaa  vessel  where  the  ttcctsman  does  not  stand.     Owing  to 


d  (or  tl 


left  si 


.    The  I 


r  the  older  ttna  wai  officially  ordered 

navy  by  an  admiralty  order  of  1S44,  and  In  the  Unite 

oi  America  by  a  navy  department  notice  in  [£96. 

Sctman'i  Dioimary  (ifiis-1644).     In  thia  usage  pi 
n  "  baibdur  "  (Lat.  furtia),  the  ship  lying 


:e  pott  or  quay  for  unloading,  o 
'    '  ir  the  cargo  to  t 


ilh  iu 
.  lung," 
ukea  OD 


ce "  (Lat.  peria,  gate), 

poaro;  cf-  *'  porthole."  , 

STARCH,  an  organized  pioducl  ol  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  elements 
of  plant  life.  It  originates  within  the  living  vegetable  cell 
through  tlie  (oraialive  acliviiy  of  eUorophyll  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  is  consequently  an  unfailing  characteristic 
of  an  plant*  conlainiog  that  body.  Starch  found  within  leaves 
tad  Mbei  green  paiu_  of  plant*  ii  animitated  and  tiansformcd 


eairied  as  surd. 

fonners,  and  rcdeposiled  as 

starch  In  special  re 

servolnorpoitins 

of  plants  as  the  period  0 

nuluriiy  approa 

hes.    In  thiin; 

the  body  is  found  to  gorge 

he  siems  ol  terla 

npalnw-Ibeujo, 

Atu— just  before  these  pla 

IS  begin  .0  fonr  t 

heir  [mil:  il  i>  iSt 

principal  conslitutnt  of  Ih 

undergiouBd  organ*  of  biennial  laJ 

perennial  plants,  lap-rools 

bulbs  and  lubcn, 

in  many  ftuii*  and  seed*,  as  is  the 

cereals  and  pulses,  in  bananis,  bread-fruit 

Ac.    Il  occuis  is 

minute  granules  varying 

n  diameter  from 

-ooi  to  -lis  asm- 

metres;  and  the  granule* 

from  dlflercnl  so 

tcc^  have  etd>  t 

distinct  microscopic  character.     Under  Ih 

microjcope  itae 

if  a  nucleus 


thUun 


by  hycrs  arranged  concenli 

relations  ol  hilura  and  laycis  sre  tne  most  aisiinctive  icwiib 
ol  individual  starches  (see  II.  Gall,  UUreicafy  if  Uu  SKiiha. 
1900).  Starch  cimsisis  of  a  while  or  yeUowlsh-whiie  glbieniii 
powder.  It  ia  only  slightly  acted  on  by  cold  water,  but  uudff 
the  Influence  of  heal  in  water  it  swefis  up,  forming  acconliBf  to 
'  starch  and  water  a  clnudcd  opalescent  pa 


e;  from  the  i 


sianli- 


prccipita 


passes  into  a  aeries  uf  easily  soluble  dextrin*,  and  finally  ialt 
the  condition  of  the  sugars,  dcntrose  and  maltose.  OicmicBltr, 
starch  Is  a  carbohydrate  with  the  formula  (CiH^OtJa.'i'bno 

As  an  economic  product  slaith  in  it*  separate  coDdilkm  ita 
most  important  alimentary  aubiiance,  the  chief  pure  fnol 
starchei  being  anowioot,  tago,  tapioca  and  comlloui.  In  ii> 
combined  condition,  in  ccreaK  &<-,  Ilaich  f*  a  useful  oulrilivi 
clement.     In  ita  other  industrial  relations  uarch  bused:  (il 

dressing  and  finishing  of  many  teililes,  for  laundry  purpeio, 
adhesive  paste,  and  powder;  and  U)  indirectly,  lot  Ihc  prc- 
patalion  of  deilrin  and  British  gum  and  starch  sugar.  li>di>a 
com,  wheal  and  rice  starch  are  principally  employed  lor  tbc 
direct  aiqilicationsi  and  for  the  deitrin  and  siarch-nl" 
manufacture  potato  starch  ia  almost  exduaively  lelecied. 


:h  the  object  of  the  m 


.ufaclurt 


^cipally  b 


^late  the  itaich  granuin,  aad 
:.alenl.  with  which  .b=r« 

Ic-  ^m^la  lurdl  is  pnpiTid 
Id  ia  a  ti«!  J 
lich  il  rtapoBiM 


albuminoidt,  fragment*  of  poiaio.  d...    

il  ia  fine  sievca,  (hrough  the  meshes  of  which  i( 

panes.    The  swvea  are  varioud/  formed,  iDni.  .. ...  - 

moving  horiionlally  or  in  luch  manner  as  id  keep  ihe  nuiem'J' 

and  Bo^parales  From  iIk  tahlS^  >]buiiit"Didi"li^  sails  ofik: 
potatoes.  (The  wane  pulp  which  pano  over  the  rieve  b  piew* 
dried  quickly,  and  soliTas  a  low-crade  catile  loodj  The  iHi^i* 
□f  iheiurchiiinuchnliidcdby  Ihediuoli'cdaltauiniiwids.aidH 
hailea  the  iciHraliali  small  quaniitics  ol  algm  of  Sulphuric  acd 
COTia3ate> 'the  sureh^^e  l^  add'aclion  Ihe  narch  incH and 
i>  dilGcull  of  oeinraliiation.  After  the  March  hat  Klikd,  ihe  bn^j 
coloured  luperiuunl  liquor  It  dnwn  ofl  and  Ibg  Harch  agai*  ■»!» 
either  in  lanki  or  in  a  cei«iifui;al  machine.  Fiully  ii  »  dw 
by  iprcadinf  it  in  layers  over  porous  bricks  fa  process  pot  'eQ'J^ 
in  ibe  caio  of  starch  washed  in  a  centriFueal  machine)  aae  P> 
eipoture  to  ihe  air,  after  which  k  ttill  retains  a  large  praen"^ 

For  litrthtr  drying  it  ii  gmutid  to  a  rouih  powder,  and  d""" 
thoroughly  in  a  hot  chamber,  then  t^uctd  10  a  powder  and  "•"'^ 
P«aiaet'  an  i^uced  M  a  pulp  by  (lici«  and  an  .then  haP^ 
upini  [ermentaluntaka  idacef  loo  Ih  oTiKUUies  yield  i]-»  ' 
ol  dry  starch.  ^  .r       .         ... 

In  dealing  wiib  Iba  Xan^M^  «t  ^^^Iflft^pf  •  «««■ 
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4llfiail<y;  awioc  to  th*  awMaw  of  ctuWii.  vblch  olcb  miR  fomu 
■  iQurii  dutic  body  dilBcull  of  ■oluticn  ind  irrngval.  Tlie  diffi- 
cally  li  optrkiNM  in  (mini  incuun  in  daNnj  nHik  what. 


poul^tUT^    By 

wbcntby  Iba  itucli  uubentsl  ud  the  ffn«Hr  part  of  tke  jilmen 
miiiud  u  I  Elury  dutk  nu  io  the  linFe.  The  March  ii  ub- 
•equcnlty  puriudby  EerineputiDii»  wuhinfaitd  treatinent  Incentri- 
fu(i]  tMcliiria.    Ine  fluleq  tbiu  prctnved  ii  i  dicfiil  (ood  for 


■bout  JS  lb  o(  uarch  and  ii  offluti 


inJdMtDie.thc; 


td  main  March  ii  facijilatcd  ^  itapjuH,  nnUiiiK  and  lorLrniT 
the  fniq  in  a  weak  iDliition  of  cainlie  wcL,  and  (avourablr  mul 
we  alio  obulrwd  by  a  pncai  in  which  Ibe  pulp  [nnn  Ihc  cnnhir 


H  aba  crafloyed  (or  « 

micd  i^h  al^iTne'nts'.  h 
COflftitucntl  are  tttren  up  in 
dtnainlng  rice-B»irh  ti  aim 
nrollen  and  (round,  ii  rmtnl 

of  the  (Tain.     Tht  yiHd  it  at 

See  0.  SiaiT,  Hit  Fairitelii 

■TAR  CHAMBER,  the  nai 


ieh  (be  pulp 
■flhulp^ur 

■epealediy  i 


Hlulionofhrdro- 
.  , —  .-,  of  rice.    L«uiidry 


n  the  I 


Erigiiih  CI 
.1  ihccc 


TTth 


a  Hebrew 
lai  the  cbuntiei 
which  the  kesai  documenti  ronr 
prior  to  Ihfir  erpuhlon  from  Engtin 


Thco 


'olLhc 


probably 
the  roof  of  the  chamber 
lata.  But  il  has  also  been 
'  or  ili'lai,  a  bond,  on  the 
nweling  wa«  the  room  in 
I  iiiih  the  Jew  were  kept 
by  Edwud  I. 

ourl  arc  sDinewhat  obmire. 
oinbinLng  judicUi,  dcLibcra- 
bid  Ihrowa  oil  Kvcral 
1  and  other  courts,  but  the 
c  jurisdiclioD.   Wbeoinlhe 


live   and   idminlHralive  function] 

alTiboati  in  the  coun  of  king's  bend 

Crown  never  parted  with  it)  suprcm 

I  jlh  century  [he  king's  council  bacai 

body,  pnctleally  dininci  from  parliament .  this  lupicme  Juris- 

dirtton  continued  to  be  eirrdscd  by  the  kin;  in  coundl.    At 

the  ordinary  couni  ol  Iaht  became  more  important  and  more 

•yderulic,  the  indefinite  character  of  the  council'!  juritdiclioii 

Iruitl™,  were  rnade  by  the  parfiamenis  of  the  nth  century  lo 
check  it.  The  equitable  juiisdiclion  of  the  chancellor,  which 
Ktw  up  during  the  reign  ol  Edward  III,  like  the  courts  of  law 
under  Henry  II..  wis  derived  from  Ibis  lupreiDe  judicial  power, 
which  wu  yel  uneihausled. 

It  It  to  the  reign  ol  Edward  Itl.,  after  an  act  of  1341,  that  we 
fim  hor  of  Ihe  chancellor,  Ireuurcr.  juMicei  and  other  mcmbcn 
of  the  king's  council  eirerciilng  joritdiction  in  the  old  chamber, 
or  rtBJwlrr  it  ttliila,  at  WeMminiler.  In  Henry  Vl.'a  reign 
one  Danven  was  acquitted  of  *  certain  charge  by  the  council 
la  the  tamera  iliUaU,    Hitbcno  luch  >cu  ol  parliiineal  u  biid 


recogniied  this  juriidittion  hid  done  10  only  by  way  of  limlt*- 
tion  or  prohibilion,  but  in  14SI1  about  the  time  when  lbs 
diuindion  between  the  oidiauy  uid  the  privy  coundl  first 
became  apparent,  an  aa  was  pautd  etnpoweiinjt  the  chancellor 
to  epfom  the  aliendaoce  ol  til  penoni  summoned  by  the  privy 
seal  before  tke  king  aod  bii  coundl  in  all  cues  not  determinabit 
by  conuaoa  law.  At  this  time,  then,  the  jurisdiction  ol  the 
council  wu  iccogniied  u  lupplemeottiy  to  thai  of  the  ordinary 
couTtaof  law.  Bui  Ibeiosrehy  olthe  Warsof  thcRosesand  the 
decay  of  local  justice,  owing  to  the  influence  ol  the  great  barons 

wider  powers  to  tlic  council.  Thia  was  the  object  of  the  famous 
»ct  of  i4S7,  whidi  was  incorrectly  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  the 

The  act  of  1481  (j  Hen.  Vll.)  created  a  court  compoKd  of 
seven  persons,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  Uw 
privy  seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop,  a  temporal  laid 
and  Ihe  two  chief  justices,  or  in  their  absence  (wn  other  ^isticc^ 
It  was  to  deal  with  cases  of  "  unlawful  maintainance,  giving  of 
licences,  signs  and  t^Lena,  great  riots,  unlawful  assemblies  "; 
in  short  with  all  oBences  against  Ihe  law  which  were  too  seriou) 
10  be  dealt  with  by  Ihe  ordinary  cc  " 


rusted  K 


if  the  c 


tary,  thcRlore,  like  that  granted  ir 


i4iJ,  h 


lot  suppluBcn- 
superseded  the 


act.  Tbe  act  simply  supplied  machinery  for  the  escrcise,  under 
spedal  circumMincta,  of  that  cilraordinary  penal  jurisdiclion 
which  the  council  had  never  ceased  to  possess.  By  an  act  ol 
ijig  an  eighth  member,  the  president  of  the  council,  was  added 
to  the  star  chamber,  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  which  was  at  the  same 
time  confinned.  At  this  time  tbe  court  performed  a  \try 
necesary  and  valuable  work  in  punishing  powerful  oflenders 
who  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  II 
was  found  very  useful  by  Cardinal  Wokcy,  and  a  Liile  later 
Sic  Thomai  Smith  says  its  abject  was  "to  bridle  such  itout 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  who  would  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any 

tbe  right  by  order  ol  tbe  bw." 

1(  Is  popularly  supposed  that  Ihe  star  chunbcT,  alter  an  eiii- 
tence  of  about  fifty  yean,  disappeared  toward!  the  end  of  the 
rclgn  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  powers  obtained  by  the  act  of  14SJ 
being  not  lost,  but  reverting  10  the  council  as  a  whole.  This 
may  have  been  so,  but  it  is  more  piobablc  that  Ihe  star  chamber 
continued  to  eiiit  side  by  side  wiih  the  council,  ud  the  two 
bodies  were  certainly  separate  during  tbe  latter  part  of  Eliia- 
beth's  reign.  The  act  of  1540,  which  gave  the  king's  pro- 
damalisn  Ihe  force  of  law,  enacted  thai  offenden  against  them 
were  to  be  punbhed  by  Ihe  usuat  officers  of  Ihe  council,  logelhet 
with  tome  bishops  and  judges  "  in  the  ttu  chamber  or  else- 
where." It  is  dilTicuIi,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  dear 
di^ioction  between  Ibe  duiia  of  the  privy  coundl  and  tbe 
dutir*  of  the  Xa>  chamber  at  ibii  time,  although  Ixfeit  the 
iboliiior  of  Ihe  tiltei  Ihete  was  a  dislinclion  "  a*  lo  theii  com- 
position and  u  to  the  matters  dcall  with  by  tbe  two  contla." 
During  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  Sb-  Thomas  Smith  reniarlii  that 
misbehaving  "were  many  timet  commanded  lo  appesr 
:  star  chamber,  or  before  tbe  privy  council  for  the  mailer.", 
inccrtain  comprailion  of  the  court  is  well  thown  by  Sir 
Edwud  Coke,  who  says  ihit  tbe  star  chamber  li  or  may  be 
ipounded  of  three  several  councils:  (1)  Ihe  limis  and  others 
the  privy  council;  fi)  the  judge)  of  either  bench  and  the 
barons  of  the  eichequer;  (j)  Ihe  lords  of  parliament,  who  are 


lers  that  all  peers  had  Ihe 
o  they  bad  ceitainly  grven 

the  privilege  in  Ihe  iilb  Ctntury. 

rbe  jurisdiction  of  the  star  dumber  ■ 

istilulion.    Hudson  says  it  is  impossible 

rnding  Ihe  supporters  of  the  premgalivc 

powers,  or  the  lawyers  by  attributing  lo  it  an  eicci 


(d.  i6js),  on  Ihe  other 
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It  look  nolice  of  riati,  munfer,  forgety,  felony,  petiuiy,  fr» 
Ebcl  and  slandu,  dueli  aid  uti  lendinjl  lo  tnasnn,  as  wdl  i! 
>ome  dvil  matlen,  such  u  diipuLs  about  land  between  gt 
men  and  corpontions,  dispures  between  KngTftH  and   fore 


D  [act 


a  Hud 


vtD.'* .  Ita  piDcedurc  was  noL  flccording  lo  tbc  comt 
It  dispensed  witb  the  encumbtance  of  a  jury;  it  could  proceed 
on  nimoui  alone;  it  could  apply  torture;  it  could  EnBicI  any 
penalty  but  dealb.  It  was  thus  adminbly  calculated  to  tic 
the  support  of  order  AgnuisC  anaithy,  or  of  despotism  against 
individual  and  national  Jiberty.  Duiing  Ibe  Tudor  period  it 
appeared  In  Ibe  formec  light,  under  the  Sluatts  in  the  latter. 
Under  the  Tidon,  is  S,  R.  Gudloer  layi,  It  w*s  "a  tribunal 
eonilantly  reioned  to  as  a  tesouicc  sgainil  (he  JEnotsrce  or 
prejudices  of  a  country  jury,"  tnd  add^  thai  "in  such  invev 
ticalions  it  ihoved  itself  Intelligent  and  impartial,"  Undei 
Jame«  L  and  Charles  I.  all  this  his  changed;  the  star  chamber 
became  the  great  engine  of  tbe  royal  tyranny.  Hateful  and 
excessive  punishments  were  inflicted  on  Ihose  brought  belore  the 
court,  notable  among  whom  were  Prynne,  Baslwick  and  Burton, 
and  the  odium  which  it  gathered  around  il  was  one  of  the  causa 
which  led  to  the  popular  discontent  against  Charles  1,  As  11 
became  more  uopopulac  its  jurisdiction  was  occasionally  ques- 
tioned. An  eiample  of  this  kind  occurred  in  i6iq,  but  the 
baroDS  of  the  eichequer  Mho  heard  the  case  declared  that  the 
■lai  chamber  was  created  many  ycacs  before  the  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  and  thai  it  was  "  one  of  the  moil  high  and  honour- 
able courts  of  justice."  It  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  pirlia- 
ment  of  July  1641.  In  1661  a  committee  of  the  flouse  of  Lords 
reported  "  that  it  was  St  for  the  good  of  tbe  nation  thai  Ihei 


of  li 


a  the  at 


further  was  done 

For  the  history  o(  the  ilar  chamber  see  Sir  Thomas  Si 
CWMAn«ittit>r£>i(fiiiHl (i6u)!  LacdBacon.tfuMnerHiiiry 

edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby  (DunbridKe.  iMi);     Wulum  Hw 

"  '^natiii  of  tbe  Court  of  Star  Chamber."  la  vol.  ii.  of  Callalania 
".  Hallam.  Cmililuliaul  Hiilcrj  of  Enthad  (iS)6). 
worth,  Hiiltrj  if  EnMik  Lam  (to\.  1901);     G.  W. 

.„, J  r- .,.....■___-.    r. ^,j  Iff^ldS  (1894); 

ai(.Earv]iiier,«i«oi) 


The  pleading]  in  the  star  chai 

ITARFISB,  a  popular  term  under  «hii 
Bombei  ol  lea-anlmals,  belonging  all  to  thi 


le  Record  Office.  pMidon ; 


upper  aurfaoe. 
icmagniSed. 


bom,  and  many  with- 
out ■  popubr  name. 
Tbe  common  cross-lish 
Di  five-finger,  AUrriai 
nhcni,  of  British  seas, 
ikenuiypicai 


(figs.  I  and  i),  a 


also  l< 


the  f 


apply 


s  A .  fa-bai  and 


».  Anpi. 

A.  niffarii.  The  animal  consists  of  ■  centrU 
produced  into  five  arms  or  rays.  The  upper  surface  is  coveted 
with  a  leathery  aiin,  strengthened  by  a  nfter-woifc  of  little 
bones  or  plates,  made  of  crystalfinc  carbonate  of  lime,  many 
of  them  bearfng  prices  of  the  same  substance  and  small 
pliic«r4ike  bodici— the  pedtcdtariae  (sec  Su-UiCBmi).   In  the 


nMdIe  of  the  body  b  a  small  anat  opening,  and  m 
xiwecn  two  rays  is  a  furrowed  plate  piercet 
ninuLe  pores  and  called 


lor  the  presence  of  plates  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  benentli  the 
radial  water^vesiel,  and  the  absence  of  any  platei  coveiii^g  the 
groove.  At  the  end  of  each  ray  is,  as  in  the  urchin,  a  single 
tentacle  surrounded  by  pigment  and  connected  with  a  dcfinile 
plate  called  "  lerminal."  Thus  the  terminals  of  a  starfsh  cor- 
respond to  the  oculars  of  a  lea-urchin  [see  EcmNODiaiu,  hg.  j). 

blind  tubes  eitcnding  into  each  ray.  A  generative  gland  abs 
passes  down  the  side  of  each  ray,  and  emits  the  milt  or  tgp 
when  ripe  through  a  pore  near  the  body.  Spawning  takes  place 
in  spring  or  early  summer.  A  starfish  can  crawl  in  any  direciioo 
by  means  of  its  sucking-feet,  whether  Ibe  SBrfate  be  hard  er 
rough  or  polished,  or  the  softest  lilt,  wbilit  ill  supple  body 
can  squceie  through  incredibly  narrow  crevices.  Tlie  ntc  id 
progress  Is  about  six  inches  a  minute. 


ne  les  ihan  ith  in.  across  lus  been  obicved  10  ui  over  bltv 
Dung  clamB^oThsdr  Ihaljoigth  in  tin  diys.    The  nwre  a  slai&l 

lacing  many   ihuu^ands  flj  y* 


VDung.  lAlEe  flill  in  ihowagi 
-I  milllDni  by  varioin  titC.      .._     ..  ., 
leic  bright  colour^  altncl.«1s  and  Dian; 


Probably  the  beu  way  in  whirh  m 
of  starGih  il  by  drednng  tl 
when  Ir  ■■  covered  with  youi 
would  olptuTi 


aitih  • 


IT'.S 


•beta  aad  coU 

"""In 
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V  fmli  ny,  uk)  Au  on*  ny  find 
utinE  ot  ODc  kcxv  ny  ud  lour  quitB  hbiU  Doat, 

lie  Ophiuiidi  (the  unie  meuu  "lulu-UO*")  inditdc  Ibc 


Fia.  3^-Aa  OiiUnriil.  tbe  Dwy  BiiMe-Mu  (O^ilHfigiif  whIkM): 


n  be  iDund  hiding  under  the 
rocLi,  DT  ia  the  mweed,  or  in  pooli  at  low  tide,  resemble  the 
ordiouy  tuifiih  in  hiving  five  distinct  >nii».  Ttiete,  however, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3,  in  long  ud  sovent-tike,  utd  u«  itturhed 
to  a  relatively  smill  body  or  dU.  The  digeitive  uk)  geneialtve 
lystems  do  not  eitmd  to  the  rays  but  are  confined  to  the  body. 
The  Btmt  are  cylindrical  and  have  no  groove  on  lie  under  side 
tuch  as  eiiits  in  sliifiih;  but  the  water-vcHel  tiavenes  the 
iolid  bone*  that  form  the  aiii  of  the  arm,  and  the  podia  mn 
OQt  through  ipedal  openingt  (>ee  Echimodeiua,  fig.  iB). 
I  Id  Ophiutidi  it  U  the  arms  that  are  uted  (or  locomotion  and  not 
the  pod^  to  that  the  liner  have  no  lenninal  tucken.  Tbe  aiial 
oeiHH,  wluch  compond  to  the  place*  flooiing  tbe  ana^gnuve  in 
a  itufiih,  nMBtle  vatabra*  CDoaecled  br  pain  el  nnithi  BuKiilir 
baadka,  and  aitiealated  by  tHmHnd-aioRiae  ;ouiti.  accoidinc  la 
w^ie  dcgifC  of  developmeat  tbe  amu  vary  in  their  power  ol  coil- 
bs.  Time  vtnebrae  ai*  cncaicd  In  the  isugh  outer  aldn  al  the 
aiu,  (a  wtucb  are  devdsMd  pUtea.  Spine*  ban*  try  the«  plate* 
■id  tha  aabul  in  locDinotBa.  The  ildn  o(  the  diik  alio  bear*  hdiU 
platMi  which  an  often  covcnd  with  pcicUeL    Tbe  mouth  i>  on 

■ 'ceof  the  di«k.  and  round  il  aie  ■  aumher  of  thon, 

-'  pt[nllae.  which  lerve  *■  ■tTainen.    Innde 

— -  '"^plate^  bora*  on  a  r ' 

•ht  Mnd^Oin  the  la] 


bt  praiami.  tbe  o»ath;p«[nlIae  « 
the  month  an  nea  tlie  Eva  looili-i 


i^lnibtbi 


D  their 


Jied  maiS  a  In 


puadvtiv  AoR,  with  thdr  •pine* 
B  that  they  f^^'"  "'I^^L^^' 
fhat  ttwy  look  liha  wrfoding  eaali 

*enaretln  The  biiClk^laia  aia  ima  aeuve  man  toe  mMtaii, 
fmA  ^Bt  g»  HI  than  two  yard*  u  a  nunitte;  aome  of  them,  if 
-tJwwl,  break  off  their  anna,  which  continoe  bnakang  into  snaaer 
pieca;  b«t  the  body  cia  toon  grow  new  one*.  Sand-stan  and 
trittk-nan  are  ioand  in  ill  *ea*,  luuaDy  occurring  in  quutitie*, 
bat  en  DeK  abundant  in  the  CDcltpoola  of  the  tropic*.  By  con- 
■tantly  *we^ini  thar  arm*  over  the  lea  bottom,  thw  giiber 
'"od  conriitiiic  «  minute  iwmal*.  They  cat  the  belt  of  ntnennen, 
J  .1.^.  t.t.  ..  ,,gji  |[  ^1^  god  inj.  already  dead,  but  tbey  an 
urite  food  with  many  fidi.  ooubly  the  cod. 

'   laJieada  are  Ophiundi  wboie  arm* 
.  end*  often   curling  and   incerUdng. 

fiabennep'*  line*. 

Tbe  ftather-itan  (Eg.  4)  have  a  central  body  and  EvB  armi, 
c«ch  forking  at  least  onco  and  fringed  with  small  bianchei 
Qnnnulei)  nhich  give  lbs  feathsy  appearance.  The 
is  in  the  middle  of  tlia  body,  and  fiom  It  groi 
the  aims  and  all  tbcir  bnnches.  The  animal  uvea  witn  ina 
■naulh  upward*,  and  althou^  It  can  crawl  and  even  iwim  by 
'  '  1  arms,  it  generally  fines  itsdi  to  a  itone  or 
loophyte,  by  mean*  of  a  bunch  of  imall  jointed 
•od  nooua  procesiei  (diri)  growing  from  tbe  back  or  under 
ride  of  the  biidy.  It  get*  it*  food  In  tbii  way:  tbe  iim^groovei 
(EcamoociMA,  Eg.  ii,  C)  an  lined  with  rnlnuie  bain  (dlii} 
■Iwcy*  waving  in  the  diiedic 
thqi  drive  >  atieam  lA  water, 


cs  pass  along 


moutb,  tonudi  which 


*  throng  the  oribd  gnl, 
it. '.The  f ealbo-itan  were  f o 
t  tbey  leaUy  belong  lo  a 


_  Fie.  4.— The  Roy  Feaiber-itar.  AnUJm  iifda,  attached  by  It* 

cirri  to  a  unall  itone,  from  which  it  i>  moviDg  in  tin  diiectian 

of  tbe  ftpcclalor  by  pushing  witli  tbe  brancbtt  of  one  arm  au] 

pulling  with  three  bnnchci  of  two  arms.    (NatunJ  ue.) 

In  iSij  J.  V.  ThompHUi,  of  Cor^  dlacovered  that  tbe  [cilher- 

wM  fiaml  by  1  (talk,  jut  u  at  '      " 


found  in  all  lea*  it  all  deptba,  often __ 

(F.  A,  R) 
BTAROARD,  a  town  of  Germany.  In  the  Pruasian  province  tt 
Poraennia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tlw  navi^ble  Qun, 
to  m.  £.  of  Stettin  t>n  the  railway  to  Danzig  and  at  the  jutkctfatt 
of  lino  to  Poses,  Schneidemflhl  and  Clistrio.  Pop.  (l«os), 
>6,«og.  Formoly  a  member  of  tbe  Hanseatic  League,  the  town 
retains  memoriats  of  it*  early  importance  in  the  latge  church 
of  St  Mary,  built  in  the  14th  century,  tbe  16th-century  town-. 
hall,  and  lorae  gateway*  and  toweis  dating  from  tbe  14U1  ceoluiy. 
The  walls  whicb  foimerly  Eunoundod  it  have  been  mostly 
converted  into  promenades.  Extensive  new  law-court*  ami 
three.large  barracks  an  among  the  modem  buildings.  Statgard 
has  a  con»detabb  market  for  cattle  and  borsH,  and  carries  on 
trade  In  grain,  spiriti  and  taw  produce.  It*  manufactures 
indude  dgar*.  tobacco,  wadding  and  stockings;  and  (here  are 
also  iiDn-foundnis,  and  linen  and  woollen  [iclodei  a  iht 

Staigaid.  mentioBied  aa  having  been  deitroyed  by  tbe  Foks 
b  iiio,  received  civic  right*  in  1119,  and  became  tbe  capital 
of  eastern  Fomerania.  As  a  Haaaeatic  town  it  enjoyed  condder- 
abla  oonuncrdal  pioBpeiily.  but  it  had  also  to  undergo  slega 
and  captun  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  tbe  Thirty  Yeai*' 
War.  In  1S07  it  was  taken  by  SchilL  Tbe  name  Stargard 
(from  the  Slavonic  Starogad  or  Staiigrod,  raeaning  "  old  tijwn  ") 
Is  common  to  ■evcral  other  toirni  in  the  noitli  of  Ccrman)',  01 
which  the  chief  an  pTcus9isch-.Stargard,  near  Dauig,  and 
Slargaid  an  der  Linde  in  Mecklenburg-Sirehti. 

See  Zuck,  Fuhtr  imk  Slarttrd  (Suigird,  1900). 

■TARK,  JUtBS  (i7M-iS5Q>.  Biiiish  painter,  wu  bom  ta 
NMwkh,  tud  at  be  ibowed  lOong  artistic  incliaatiim*  early  in  life 
WIS,  ■[  the  age  of  seventeen,  articled  to  John  Crame  fin-  three 
yean.  Hewaselectedin  iSiiamemberoftheNonticb  Society, 
to  the  eiliibitions  of  which  he  had  already  contributed;  but  in 
1817  be  migiMed  to  London  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
ScbinI*.  He  soon  returned  to  Norwich  and  did  not  finally 
•cttle  in  tbe  metropolis  until  1830.  though  be  was  meanwhile 
a  leguUr  cnntiibutn  to  the  firjtisfa  Lulitutlon  and  SuSolk 
Street  Cslkrie*.  In  1S40  be  moved  to  Wlndxir,  but  alter  an 
Inttrval  of  some  yean  went  back  to  London,  wbse  he  died  in 


[  1859  m 


ontiaued  to  exhibit 


al  tbe  Royal  Acadeo^,  thon^  be  still  cr 
occasionally  in  other  ^llericL      He  undertook  in   i_-, 
publication  of  a  work  on  Tin  Scmay  1/  Ok  Kim  ef  HorJM, 
which  was  completed  scviEa  yean  Jxtai  tbe  iUustraiiont  be 
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(mfund  for  tt  hfn  mncb  tupognpfaicil  ud  inislk  intcmt 
uid  ibov  mil  tbe  better  qiuliiiei  o[  his  work.  In  hit  picLura 
tbe  iafluom  oi  CroiiK  is  pUinly  peropiIUc,  ind  Ibnc  is  evi- 
dence also  of  his  study  tA  tbe  Dutch  lutds^K-puatcn;  but  bn 
bid  little  oi  Ccome'l  Urgeiuu  and  power  and  his  works  chrnn 
rather  by  their  (cnlte  truth  and  t)uletiieis  o(  manner  tbaa  by 

Here  is  one  picture  1^  him,  "  The  Valiey  of  the  Van,"  in  the 
National  CsUery  d  Brills  Art. 

ITAHK.  JOHH  (ittS-iSii),  Amerku  uMier,  was  bt>m  at 
Kutfield,  now  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  iSlh  of 
August  171S.  In  i;si  he  was  liken  prisoner  by  ihe  Indians 
but  was  ransomed  by  MasucbuMtu.  During  the  Seven  Years' 
War  he  served  under  Robcit  Rogeti,  £nt  as  s  lieutenant  and 
later  as  a  captain,  tskiog  part  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in 
I7SS,  the  disastrous  attack  upoD  Tlconderoga  in  iisS,  and  the 
liconderata-Crown  Point  campaign  in  1754.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  War  of  Independence  he  raised  a  re^ment  and  as  colonel 
did  goad  service  in  Ihe  Battle  of  Bunker  HUI,  in  the  Canadian 
expedition,  and  in  Wubicgton't  New  Jersey  campaign  in  the 
winter  of  1776-77,  In  Uarch  1777  he  resigned  his  commission 
becauw  other  officers  bad  been  promoted  over  him.  Later 
fn  the  year,  bowtvei,  be  was  placed  in  command  (by  New 
Hunpahire).  with  the  nek  of  btigadier-generii  of  militia,  of  a 
force  of  mililianieil,  with  whom,  on  the  i6lh  of  August,  near 
Beniungton  (q-tr),  Vermont,  be  defeated  two  detachments 
of  Burgoyne's  army  under  Colonel  Fricdiich  Baum  and  Colonel 
BreymaiL  For  this  victory,  which  did  much  to  bring  about  the 
c^ntulation  of  General  Burgoyne,  Stark  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  uid  a  commission  as  brigadier-giDcraE  in  the 
Continental  Army  (Oct.  4,  1777).  He  look  part  in  the  opeta- 
lions  about  Saratoga,  and  loradHirt  time  In  1778  and  again  in 
17S1  be  was  commander  tt  the  nortbera  deparUnent.  In 
Sepleinber  17S3  he  was  breveted  majot-gencraL  He  died  at 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Stb  ol  May  iSi>.  Jobn 
Suik's  bntbec,  WOlbaa  [1714-177&),  served  in  the  Seven 
YMn*  Wot  and  iflennidi  on  the  frontier;  and  at  the  outbreak 
ol  tba  War  ol  ladcpendence.  juqued  because  he  was  not  put  in 


xl  theBi 


Xifiri'l  Espaliluin 


B31  Reminiiaxii  ol  lla  Fraak  War  oat 
oil  znilk  lit  Nrw  En^iti  ItaMprl  and  an  A 


British  Inventor, 


BTABUT,  JAKBS  (iSjo-iSSc), 
of  a  farmer,  was  bsptiied  at  Alboume,  auu 
June  igjo.  At  eighteen  he  ran  away  from 
on  foot  lot  London,  but  on  the  way  obtained 
at  Lewisbam,  Kent,  where  he  lived  far  a  oumtier  01  years. 
He  had  always  been  an  Ingeaiaui  mechanic,  inventing  trifling 
Dovellicsand  repairing  wauhes  and  docks  in  Ibc  oei^bourbood, 
^d  when  sewing  machines  began  to  bemnchused  they  attracted 
his  pinctical  attention,  azid  aiouied  his  mveniive  genius. 
Leaving  hii  garden  he  went  up  to  London  and  became  working 
Blecha^  for  a  firm  of  sewing-machine  maicera.  Here  he  was 
In  bis  element,  and  in  leveTal  particidats  improved  his  piindpil's 


cnted  1 


thai  petmiittd  circular 
1  lellow  watkman  he  moved  in  1857  to  Coventry,  and  Marted 
Ibe  manufacture  of  the  "  European  "  and  otber  sowing  ratchmes 
Itom  his  patents.  This  was  the  beginning  ol  the  Coventry 
Uacbinists'  Company,  the  pioneer  of  all  the  great  bicycle  and 
tricycle  works  which  afterwards  made  that  city  the  ceotie  of 
Ihe  industry.  Former  acquaintances  n(  Starley  at  Lewisbam 
and  elsewhere  migrated  to  Coventry  to  become  skilled  mechanics 
for  this  company.  In  i86g  they  began  the  manufacture,  after 
■  Paris  model  and  at  first  for  French  use,  of  bicycles,  several  of 
the  earUest  suggested  Impravemenli  being  SlarlqiV  A  number 
of  Grmi  were  soon  devoting  tbemselvea  eidtislvdy  to  the 
msnufaduR  of  bicycles,  and  for  one  of  these  Starley — whose 
financial  successes  were  always  fot  otbert— deugned  the 
'-■ventry  tricycle.  A»  li  was  hudet  to  propd  than  the  bicycle 
ivented  the  balance  geai,  ud  applied  It  In  Ibe  Salvo,  wUcb 


Is  the  type  of  the  proent  tricyde  (f  *.).  Staihy  died  <•  Ita 
r7th  of  June  r&gi,  and  a  pubHe  monumcot  has  been  trectd 
to  his  memory  in  Coventry.  Uii  nephew,  J.  K.  Stariqr,  ptleald 
the  tangent  wheel  in  1874. 

STABLIHS  (O.  Eng.  tiatt  tlain,  and  ritrljnf,  I-*t  Anu; 
Fr.  Omrneeu),  a  wdl-knowD  bird  about  the  sic  of  a  tbsdi: 
though  at  >  distance  it  appeui  to  be  black,  wbenneu  U  hui 
ill  plumage  ii  seen  to  be  bristly  ibot  with  purple,  gKcnaad 
ited-blue,  most  of  tfae  leathers  when  freshly  grown  bdng  tipprd 
witb  buS.  These  markings  wear  oS  in  the  coune  ol  the  wiato. 
and  in  the  breeding  season  the  bird  is  almost  ipotleM.  It  ii 
the  Sturnta  vultaris  of  onutholagLsts. 

A  full  description  of  the  hslntsol  the  It 
In  this  place. 

for  observing  its  ways  that  few  others  aflord,  while  Its  Tsva 
song,  its  sprightly  gestures,  its  ^Qssy  plumage,  and,  above  si.  iH 
character  as  an  insecticide — which  last  makes  it  the  frleodefthl 
agriculturist  and  the  graaier — render  it  an  almost  unjvnd 
favourite.   The  worst  tliat  can  be  uid  of  it  is  that  it  occasJeasUy 

among  reed.beda,  does  considerable  damage  by  breakinf  dowD 
the  stems.*  The  congregations  of  starlings  are  indeed  vor 
marvdlous,  and  no  lev  than  the  aerial  evolutions  of  the  flodsi 
chiefly  before  settling  for  Ihe  nigbl,  have  atttacted  atledtio* 
from  early  linwi,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny  I.BiA.  talmlii, 
I.  14)  in  the  ist  century.  The  uttMiidinaty  ptecisiaD  silk 
which  the  crowd,  often  Dumberiog  several  hundrtda,  not  10  W 
thousands,  of  birds,  wheels,  doaes,  opens  out,  rites  and  dftft**^'^ 
as  if  the  whole  body  were  a  aingle  Mviag  thing — all  these  mm- 
mcnts  being  executed  without  a  note  or  ^y  being  uttered- 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  may  be  seen  repcaledlf 
with  pleasure.  For  a  resident  the  starling  is  raihci  a  bte 
breeder.  The  nest  la  commonly  placed  in  the  bole  of  4  tne 
or  oi  a  building,  aikd  its  pieparaiioa  is  Uw  work  of  some  Eilk 
time.  The  eggs,  from  4  to  7  in  number,  an  of  a  very  psie  Une, 
often  tinged  with  gieen.  As  the  young  gtow  thqr  beconK  vof 
Doiiy,  and  Ibdr  pareDts,  in  tbeit  assiduous  attendant,  hinlj 
less  so,  thus  occa^naUy  making  tbemielvet  disagtctthlc  In  1 
tjuiet  neighbourhood.  The  siaiiing  hai  a  wide  range  e'"' 
Europe  and  Asia,  reaching  India;  but  eiamito  from  Kashmir, 
Pei^  and  Armenia  have  been  coDsidued  worthy  of  ipecifc 
distinction,  and  the  lesldent  stalling  of  the  countries  borilciiil 
tbe  Mediletraoetn  is  generally  regarded  as  a  good  spedes,  and 
called  S.  snitohr  from  its  umpottol  plumage. 

01  the  many  forms  allied  to  the  genus  Slumia,  some  of  atiiA 
have  perhaps  been  needlessly  separalnl  Iberelrcim,  Ihoie  knon 
OS  Crackles  (f.t.),  are  teparatdy  dealt  witb,  and  ben  we  ihill 
beautifnl  tfitaa 


J,  the  Ri 


.i;o1oured  Storlint 


_- the  British  ULuids.    It  is  a  bird  o(  most  irregvlaiud 

erratic  babits — a  vast  horde  suddenly  arriviizg  at  some  filatt 
to  which  it  may  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  tt  once 
making  a  settlement  Ibere,  leaving  it  wholly  deserted  as  IDA 
OS  tbe  young  are  reared.  This  happened  in  tbe  summer  el 
t87j  at  VDlafranca,  in  the  province  oi  Verona,  the  eastk  o(  whitk 
was  occupied  in  a  single  day  by  some  r>,ooo  or  r4,eD0  birdi 
of  this  species,  as  hss  been  graphically  told  by  Sig.  de  BctU 
{AUi  dJ  r.  in.  soufri,  jth  seria,  voL  ii.);'  but  similar  initancis 
iixn  been  before  recorded — as  in  Bulgaria  In  1M7,  near  Smyrna 
In  iSjS,  and  near  Odessa  in  1844,  to  mention  only  nonoli^iiA 
particulats  have  been  publisbed.* 

'  They  an  dwell  on  at  some  length  in  Yirrd's  SntUk  Kiik 
ed.  4,  vol.  ii,  pp.  139-141 ,  . 

'  A  [Don  ndiculout  and  udounded  efiarge  kas  beeB,  bown^ 
moTB  than  onisc  brought  agalnsl  ix — ihal  of  defltroyiug  tbe  eflP  « 
ikylarics.     There  il  TirIf  real  evidence  of  ila  luddng  Cfp.  ud 

absurd,  it  bat  bceribniii|ht  by  a  cUh  ol  larmm  whs  leoenlly 
eomplain  thai  skylarks  ihcmielves  ai*  highly  injur 
*  A  partial  iraoilalion  of  Ihia  paper  it  given  in 

I  li  ITnioarkible  that  on  almost 
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jc  utd  dimatlcliealtli  moil  o(  Gnmany, 
tn  tha  kingdom  of  Bavirii,  on  the  Siaisbngo'  S«,  id  m.  by 
nil  S.  from  Muidch.  Pop.  (1905),  ji;?,  li  bu  an  ewigelkiil 
■ad  t  Konui  Calholic  church,  an  old  cutle  (now  govnnineni 
offico)  uid  a  bathing  cslabluhmcnt.  Tlw  Slanbergcr  See 
(aiWDnnsee)i9ilikc  withalcngthol  iim.,abreadih  oEj  m,, 
and  covering  13  k;.  m.  Its  grcaInC  de;i<h  is  about  400  [1. 
Tba  lakB  Is  pnOcd  by  triDs,  studded  with  attractive  villa 
reodencn,  commanding  beautiful  and  flrtensiTe  views  of  the 
Alp*.  On  the  RoKninse!,  an  island  In  the  lale,  remxins  of 
bciotliiu  d«dllii|i  have  been  diKevertd.  The  waters  abeuad 
in  fiib.  Ib  tbe  nimmer  iteamboats  ply^  toucMog  at  all  (he 
vQUfei  Ijliif  OB  theaboia. 

SiaVhtDirWirtimiiiOttiiayim  (Ldpiii,  1901). 

nAHrKOSED  HOLB  (Caidytiita  criilala),  \  North  American 
ipedei,  the  sngto  repreKatntive  of  its  genus.    In  bunowiog 

•U  other  member*  ol  the  family  Taltidae  by  the  preaence  of  a 

of  touch. 

STABODITB,  a  town  of  Ruiiia,  iuthagDvemmentotCheniigaT, 
08  nt.  N.E.  of  the  dly  of  Chernigov.  It  is  regularly  built,. with 
bro»d  ttnight  stieela,  and  the  bousfs  are  surrounded  by  large 
pidena.  Flip.  ii,45r;  Little  Huuians  with  about  jooo  Jews. 
Xanrung  and  the  manufacture  of  copper  wares  are  carried  on, 
and  there  ii  a  trade  in  com  and  bemp  exported  to  Riga  and 
St  Petenburg.  Aiearly  as  tbe  iithand  iilhcentudesStaiodub 
wu  a  bone  of  contention  between  difierent  Russian  princea,  who 
apptedtted  iti  stiate^c  position.  The  Mongols  seem  to  have 
deitToyed  it  in  the  middle  of  tbe  13th  century,  and  ia  name  docs 
not  ie*ii|>ear  until  tit  fallowing  csntuiy.  During  the  ijtb  and 
i6tb  ceoturics  the  Rusiians  and  Lithumiikni  were  aintinually 
H^qmitug  the  possession  of  its  fortress,  and  at  the  begkning  ol 
the  17th  century  it  became  a  stronghold  oi  PoUnd. 

niSVATIOH,  the  slate  ol  being  deprived  of  the  essentials 
of  nntrilion,  particularly  of  food,  the  suBering  ol  the  extremities 
of  hunger  and  also  of  cold  (m  KUNCEE  AND  TsiKSl).  The  word 
i>  an  invented  hybrid,  attributed,  according  to  the  accepted 
itory,  to  Henry  Dundas,  ist  Viscount  Melville,  who  used  it  in  a 
poriiamentaty  debate  on  American  matters  in  1775  and  gained 
thereby  the  nickname  of "  Slatvilion  Dundas  "  (see  H.  Walpole's 
ZcUiri,  ed.  Cunningham,  viil.  30;  and  Ifcitt  and  QiurUi 
DO.  sij).  The  English  word  "to  starve"  meant  origiiudly 
"  to  die,"  as  in  0.  Eng.  lUerfan,  Du.  sltrttii,  Ger.  ttrrbcn,  but 
was  particularly  applied  to  death  from  hunger  or  cold. 

HAS,  JEAN  BEBVAIS  {i8r3-iS9i),  Belgian  chemist,  was 
bom  at  Louvain  on  tbe  list  of  August  iStj.  He  studied  loc 
a  medical  career  and  took  hb  doctor's  degree,  but  loon  turned 
to  chemistry.  In  rSjs  after  much  Uouble  be  gained  admission 
to  J.  B.  A.  Dumas's  laboratory  in  Paris  in  order  to  continue  a 
research  on  phloridzin  which  he  had  begun  in  an  attic  in  his 
father's  house,  and  he  was  associated  with  that  chemist  in  several 
rtaeaicha,  including  his  redetermination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  carbon.  In  1840  he  tefi  Paris  on  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  cbcmisiry  at  the  £cole  Royale  Militaire  in  Brussels, 
llerc  he  remained  lor  Dtore  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
before  he  had  served  the  thirty  years  necessary  to  secure  a 
pension  he  waa  obliged  to  reagu  through  a  malady  which 
affected  his  qieech.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a  post  In  con- 
neiiDn  with  the  Mi"',  but  gave  it  up  in  iS]i,  and  ^lent  the  rest 
ol  his  life  in  retirement  in  Brussels,  where  he  died  on  the  rjth 
of  December  iSoi.  Slas's  name  b  best  Imawn  for  his  detennina- 
tion  of  l!;e  atomic  weights  of  a  number  of  the  more  important 
dements.  His  work  in  this  field  was  marked  by  extreme  care, 
and !«  adopted  the  most  minute  precautions  to  avoid  error,  wit  b 
«dch  HMxeia  that  tbe  greatest  variation  between  hii  numerous 

^ ..  lother  lact  worthy 

ilten  observed  10  aHed  Iren  or  shnibs 

_, gm]    flowen.    as    Ntrinin    eltanitT    and    Roliata 

w,  among  the  blowfni  of  which  they  ihFniKlvn  may  eavly 
■  OBdM.  I«  tbdr  plumage  li  io«-pink  and  btock  shU  with 


'  [n'dHdual  determinations  for  eicb  ehment  w 
by  front  b'005  to  001.  Though  he  started  will 
in  favour  of  Frout's  hypothesis  he  was  lal«r  led  by  the  reniUi 
be  obtained  and  by  his  failure  to  find  any  evidence  of  dlsiodatioQ 
in  tbe  elements  to  regard  it  aa  a  pure  illoson  and  to  look  upon 
the  onilV  of  matter  aa  merely  an  attractive  speculation  onsup- 
ported  by  proof.  Nevertheless,  a  few  yean  before  his  death, 
i  propos  of  the  dose  approximation  to  integers  prewnted  by  ■ 
number  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  dements  wbea  hydrogen 
is  talffo  PS  tmily,  he  remarked,  "  II  faut  ctolre  tm'il  y  1  quelque 
chose  U-dcssous."  In  connedon  whh  the  poisoning  of  Count 
Hippolyte  de  Eocarmi  with  nicotine  In  igjo  Stas  worked  out.a 
method  for  the  detection  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  which, 
modified  by  Fiiedrich  Julius  Otto  (1809-1870),  ptrleasor  «t 
chemistry  at  Brunswick,  bas  been  Widely  used  by  toncalogfata 
as  the  Stas.Otto  process. 

STASINVB,  of  Cyprus,  according  to  sAne  andent  authoiilies 
theauthorof  theCy^'oCinir  books),  oneof  tbe  poems  belonging 
to  the  epic  cycle.  Others  ascribed  it  to  Hegesias  (or  Hegenous) 
of  Salamis  or  even  to  Homer  himself,  who  waa  said  to  have 
written  it  on  the  occasion  of  hi)  daughter's  marriage  to  Status.' 
The  Cypria,  presupposing  an  acquaintance  with  tbe  events 
of  the  Homeric  poem,  confined  Itself  to  what  preceded,  and 
thus  formed  a  kind  of  introduction  to  tbe  Iliad.  It  contained 
an  account  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  the  rape  of  Helen,  tba 
abandonment  of  Fbiloctetcs  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  the 
binding  of  the  Achaeans  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  first 
engagement  before  Tray.  It  Is  probable  that  tbe  list  of  U» 
Trojana  and  their  allies  {Iliad,  U.  B16-876),  which  formed  an 
appendix  to  the  catahjgue  of  the  Greek  ships,  is  abridged  From 
that  in  the  Cypria,  which  was  known  to  mutala  a  Ust  of  the 
Trojan  alli.ei.  Produs,  in  his  Ci&reili>miiifa'ii,  gave  an  outline 
of  the  poem  (preserved  in  Pholius,  cod.  330). 

See  F.  G.  Welcbr.  Dcr  tpiiiU  CkIui  (iMt):  D.  B.  Msnm,' 
Appendix  to  hii  ediiiDn  of  OJwiuy.  «iii.-ndv.  (1901);  T.  W.  AUeo, 
"The  EpB  Cycle,"  in  CJunui  QtuHtrtj  (Jan.  190I,  (qq.);  and 
Cveta. 

BTASSTURT,  a  town  of  Germany,  Id  the  Flusslan  province 
ol  Saxony,  And  one  of  the  chief  seats  ol  tbe  German  salt-pro- 
dudng  industry,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bode,  10  m.  S.W. 
of  Magdeburg  by  the  railway  to  Ascberslebcn.  Pop.  (190s), 
rSjiCh  It  is  still  surrounded  in  part  by  the  ruins  of  its  andent 
walls,  but,  with  the  eicfption  of  the  parish  church  ol  St  John 
([51b  century),  there  are  no  buildings  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Although  saline  springs  are  mentioned  here  as  early  as  the 
ijih  Mntuty,  the  first  attempt  to  bore  for  salt  was  not  made 
until  iSjQ,  while  Ibe  systematic  expbitation  of  the  salt-bedi, 
to  nhich  the  town  ia  indebted  for  its  prosperity,  dales  only  bom 
rSs6.  The  shafts  reached  deposits  of  salt  at  a  depth  of  Sso  fL, 
but  the  finer  and  purer  layers  lie  more  than  iroo  ft.  below  tlw 
suriacc.  Besides  tbe  rock-salt,  which  is  excavated  by  bhuting, 
the  saline  deposits  of  Stasslutt  yield  a  considerable  quantity 
of  deliquescent  salts  and  other  saline  products,  wbich  have 
encouraged  the  foundation  of  numerous  chemical  laclories  in 
the  town  and  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Leopoldshall,  wbich 
lies  in  Anhalt  territory.  Tbe  rock-salt  works  are  mainly  govern- 
ment property,  while  the  chemical  factories  are  in  private 


(Berlin.  1901). 

STATE.  As  currently  employed  i 
poliLical  science  which  concerns  ilwlf,  not  with  the  relalioni 
of  separate  pohtical  entities,  but  with  the  political  aj-nh- 
comiw^iion  of  society  aa  a  idioie,  the  word  state 
expresses  the  abstract  idea  of  government  in  general,  or  the 
governing  authority  aa  opposed  to  the  governed,  and  is  thus 
used  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  all  his  discussions  of  govemmenl 
and  sodeiy.  Louis  XIV.'s  "I'tiat.  e'est  moi,"  Rousseau'i 
thcOTy  of  tbe  "conlrat  social,"  Bastiat's  "donne  A  I'ttat  le 
strict  otcessaire  el  garde  le  teste  pour  toi,"  all  imply  this  cfiposi- 
tion.  Hobbes  regards  Ibe  state,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  common- 
wealth, aa  "  ooe  penon  for  wbow  act)  a  great  multitude  by 


mutuit  covottnti,  OM  wltk  iDOtheT,  hwe  nude  llxsu^ni 
every  ma  tba  aHtlur,  to  Ibe  end  he  nuy  me  ibe  meui  ud 
■tRngtli  of  tbem  iD  ti  he  ihaU  ihiok  eq>edieia  fu  tbeii  puce 


Id  luUlictl  MnictuK,  Intenutionil  Malia,  wuional  bomogeneily. 
&c,  hive  been  utempted,  but  It  i*  beyond  ibe  Kope  of  t  ibott 
utidc  to  do  more  than  mention  Ihcee  diflerenl  Mniei  oi  k  wud 
Bo  vaikmily  employed. 

'    In  intBMtioniL  lew  the  tenn  hu  t  DK»e  piedse  meuiint. 
s  which  ths  BUle  it  the  euenul  penonaUty  or 

I  iltiibuta  tit:  (a)  possesiioD 
0  pled^  the  community  in  Lis 
with  other  aimilariy  sovereign  commimitieB, 
(i)  mdqiendeuz  of  lU  eitetnil  conUol,  and  [()  dominion  over 
a  determinate  tenitory.    In  practice,  luwever,  there  are  still 

Ol  itatea,  paramount  italea  whoic  relationi  to  aulwrdinatc 
parti  at  thor  empire  are  in  a  condition  oi  nncertainty,  and 
then  ii,  at  any  rate,  one  body  carrying  on  international  atatc 
intercourie  without  dominion  over  any  lerritoiy  at  alL  Thus, 
Great  Britain,  hai  diplomatic  relation^  purely  formal  though 
they  may  be,  with  leveral  of  the  subordinate  itatea  fanning 
the  German  Emphi.  Egypt,  while  legally  under  theiuieraidty 
oi  the  Forte,  il  practically  a  Biitiah  protectorate.  Great 
Britain  treata  Cyprus  aa  a  dependency,  though  she  is  in  mere 
occnpatsn  of  the  Island  for  tl»  purpose  of  carrying  out  certain 
reforms  for  the  protection  of  Christiana.  Austria-Hungary 
considered  herself  in  the  same  position,  though  she  occupied 
Bosnia  and  Heriegovlna  "  without  aStctlog  the  righli  of 
■overeignty  of  his  majesty  the  Sultan  on  thote  provincea." 
Though  Bulgaria,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  an  "  autonomous 
and  tributary  ptindpilicy  under  the  lurerainly  of  his  imperial 
nujeUythe  Sultan,"  Turkey  did  not  condder  her  lurcralnty 
lo  invijve  her  in  the  war  Of  lESs  between  her  vassal  and  Servia. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bis  permanent  diphimatic  relations 
as  an  independent  state,  thougb  it  bai  no  Independent  teirttoiy 
against  which  blemational  righti  can  be  enforced.  We  saw 
tn  the  Boer  War  the  army  of  an  anneaed  community  wandering 
from  place  to  place  Eecogniied  AS  a  belligerent  with  whom  Great 
Britain  negotiated  as  an  independent  state. 

A  new  and  somewhat  shadowy  toim  of  luterainty  Is  growing 
up  in  Ibe  "  paramounlcy  "  first  enunciated  (with  the  concurrence 
of  Great  Britain)  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  tBjj 
(see  UOHIOE  Doctxine),  asserted  with  a  certain  measure  of 
(ucceis  against  Great  Britain  in  1S96  (see  Vcnczheu,  also 
AxHtTiAriOH),  and  proclaimed  formally  by  th^  United  States 
at  the  Hague  pence  conference  b  iSqi)  as  a  condition  of  ber 
iignature  of  the  Peace  Convention.  While  the  Spatush  tepublia 
of  Central  and  South  America  aie  recagniced  In  intncaliDnal 
Uw  as  sovereign  slates,  they  can  only  be  >aid  to  fulfil  Ibe  condi- 
tions of  absolute  independence  subject  to  the  limitations  vbich 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  his  placed  upon  their  treaty-mallng 
powers  with  Europe.' 

'  Gnat  Britain,  in  aceeding  to  llH 
dent  Cleveland,  has.  in  the  opinion 
"      ■  icnral   publicisii.   rerosDiied 
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Ridjmy  W.  L.  Scruni,  Sibley  uid  C.  F.  TUcktr.  and  the  ^  hhIu  it 
iuiipnitiuM  (CcdomlHa},  June  1807  and  following  numbers.  M 
Pradler-FadM  ProfeiKir  of  Intematioiuil  Law  at  Lyont  UntverBty. 


I)  tbe  • 


maintained,   by  1 

rwcesiary  for  their  miinteniDGe  an  hibiluiUy  mcb 
enforced  "  (ADna,  Lam  imi  CmBow  «/  UW  Cmutifk-  mnai 
lien,  pi.  L  p.  a),   ia  France,  where  the  iUl*  eoibratei  f!^L. 

the  president  of  the  republic,  whotc  icti  ue  the  tail  fotni  til 
series  of  iiicamplele  Mis  of  Ihe  memben  of  Ihe  hienxtj,  it 
come*  nearer  to  the  Ibeorelial  meminf  ol  the  wnd.  In  GrU 
Britain  tbe  sovereign  power  of  the  stale  b  dMuKd  uhbi  ■ 
number  of  autboiiliei  which  hive  tights  against  each  other  ml 
stand  in  independent  relation  towardi  the  individual  diinii 
Actions  cm  be  brought  by  privite  citizens  In  the  or^niry  I11 
courts  against  individual  authorities,  and  there  is  no  (ystend 
hieiarchiol  lequnsihility  which  prevents  a  slate  oSciil  im 
being  pctsonatly  accountaUe  for  his  sdministrailve  coDdiict. 
In  A.  V.  Djce/s  admirable  IntraiiuHsn  le  Iht  Sl*iy  ^IbUt 
of  Iht  Cmiliiulin,  this  distinction  between  the  French,  or,  it 
we  should  rather  call  it,  continental  system  of  enthe  tubndi' 
nation  of  the  organs  to  the  sute  as  a  whole,  and  tbe  less  loficil 
British  system  is  dwelt  upon.  "  Few  -Ihinga,"  he  obimB, 
"  are  more  Instructive  than  the  examication  of  Ihe  ictim 
which  have  been  brongbt  in  Great  Britain  against  officcn  In 
retaining  ships  abont  to  proceed  to  tea.  Under  Ihe  Mctduit 
Shipping  Act  1876  the  board  art  open  to  detain  any  lUp 
which,  from  Its  unsafe  and  unicaworthy  condition,  ti  1  Ktitia 
danger  10  biunan  life."  "  Most  persons  would  suj^OK  thai  itc 
officials  of  Ibe  board  of  trade,  10  long  as  th^— bona  fide  at 
without  malice  or  corrupt  motivt-*nde»vour  10  dfiy  out  lit 
provisions  of  the  statute,  would  be  safe  from  sction  at  Ibe  biBh 
of  1  shipowner.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  The  boan)  and  to 
officers  have  more  than  once  been  sued  with  xucceis.  Tbil' 
have  never  been  accused  of  eitber  malice  or  negligence,  hat  tht 
mere  fact  that  the  board  acts  b  an  admioistnlivc  o^ncilT 
is  not  a  ptoteriion  to  the  board;  nor  Is  mere  obedience  to  iti 
ordcts  of  the  board  an  answer  to  an  action  agilnsi  its  leivuts " 
(p.  374). 

In  Englaod,  we  may  say,  the  notkm  of  M»te,  from  the  cooino- 
tional  point  of  view.  Is  still  inchoate,  but  the  play  of  intemitioMl 
intercourse  seems  to  be  gradually  leiduig  to  a  clearer  concrpii" 
of  the  fact  that  an  increasing  national  responsibility  refloiw 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  co-otdinate  W" 
control.  An  instance  of  its  absence  is  shown  by  the  loos  nj 
in  which  the  Briiiah  Crown  has  granted  governing  powen  » 
chartered  companies  [see  Raid).  This  uncertainty  appfe  » 
much  to  the  United  States  as  to  Great  Brhain,  In  the  Louisiu 
lynching  liols,  of  which  some  Italian  cititcns  were  the  viciiM 
It  was  contended  tbat  the  United  Sutes  govemtncnt  ■*>  °" 
te^wnsiblc,  and  that  the  responsibility  fell  upon  the  goveffliDBil 
of  Louisiana  alone.  This  conteniion  could  not  be  prcsKil.  >p' 
compensation  was  of  courM  paid  lo  Italy.  Similar  difficviii^ 
arose  in  conneiion  with  Ihe  Japanese  school  question  in  Cit 
foraia.  The  subject  is  well  known  lo  have  raised  apprehnaii* 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  United  States  lystem  to  nuel  i" 
centralized  slate  responsibilities. 

Another,  and.  in  some  respects,  more  dangeroiB  A^lnit  <' 
in  inchoate  conceplion  of  aute  responsibility  El  the  groiiol 
apart,  so  to  speak,  of  certain  British  dependencies.  Tbe  Bniisk 
slate,  for  International  purposes,  is  Ihe  Briiiih  Empire.  M 
domestic  purposes  it  Is  Ibe  United  Kingdom.  Any  limb  « 
the  farmer's  huge  body  on  have  interests  different  from  Uw*  ■ 
tbe  United  Kingdom,  and  invfJve  its re^Mnsibitily  Aaff^ 
oat  step  towards  conccntraiion  of  liability  and  coolnJ  «• 
taken  by  tbe  Austnliin  coloniei  In  the  federation  btoughobM 
bytbeCommonwedth  Art  of  1000.  Under  ibis  act.  by  tbr  Wj 
an  element  of  confusion  has  been  created  by  the  applicaiio°  c* 
Uw  lerm  "  Mate  "  to  the  federating  colania.   Seciioo  6  of  Ibr  «* 
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South  Wiln,  New  ZcBland,  Quniiilaaj,  TmombU,  VlctofU, 
V/tn  Auunlii  uul  South  Aiulialia  u  Foi  Ihc  lime  bang 
are  puts  of  the  Comoiaavrealth,  uid  such  utkmiet  or  tctiilories 
u  may  be  admitted  iato  oe  aubliahed  by  the  CommoaKealUt 
na  aliLcai  acd  each  of  auch  parts  of  the  CommonKUlth  shall  be 
called  "  a  ilatt"  *'  Origiiul  Btalei "  shall  meao  '*  such  states 
ai  are  parti  ol  the  CommoDweallh  at  it>  csIablithineDt."    F0I- 

the  uales,  iiticlci  106  to  114  cf  the  Commonwulth  constilution 
deal  with  the  ceipective  poiitiom  of  the  Comaiaanealih,  the 
oiiflDal  ilatei,  aod  the  bew  states.  Atlide  loq  in  patlicular 
piovides  that  "  wheo  a  law  of  a  Hate  ii  incomiitent  with  the 
law  of  the  Commoawealth,  the  latter  ihall  prevail,  and  the 
fanner  shall,  to  Ibe  eitent  of  Ibe  inconiisltncy.  be  invalid,"  thus 
pavini  the  way  foi  the  ullimale  coDMlidatioD  o(  the  federal 

Much  ha*  been  mitteo  on  the  "•dtpce"  of  the  Mate,  or, 
at  tfc  peefer.  In  Anglo^SaioD  lands,  to  call  it,  *'  political  science/' 
Id  Ccmuny  the  subject  is  dealt  with  at  an  iadependent  biaDCb 
of  univenily  education.  Seven!  of  bet  univeiaiiia 
If,^-'  have  I  ilaalitnsieKSiluiJiliilu  FatulOl,  gruiiag  a 
special  degree  in  the  aubject.  In  CDOiequroce  ol 
the  great  attention  paid  to  the  tubject  in  Geimany,  her  itate 
polity  baa  been  laigcly  the  work  of  hei  political  writers.  The 
result  hat  not  unnaturally  (ended  (a  a  lyttem  bearing  tome 
reserabknce  to  (hat  of  the  American  Union,  wiih  ihit  vciy 
jraportant  jdiffoeDGC,  however,  iha(  whereaa  In  the  United 
Siatet  the  federal  power  it  derived  Imm  the  democratic  forces 
of  the  individual  lULei,  in  Germany  i(  it  derived  From  their 
sriKocratic  and  absoiuiist  forces.  German  political  ihinkcn, 
in  fact,  hivs  worked  out  SUatireckl  at  a  comparailvc  atudy, 
in  which  argumenti  in  favour  of  absolute  govemmmt  have 
received  at  much  careful  coDslderation  at  those  in  favour  bf 
democratic  inslitutiont,  and  the  German  state  hoa  dcvebped 
upon  lines  based  on  the  best  theoictical  arguments  of  these 
ihinkert.  There  it,  therefore,  no  anomaly  in  its  ptutically 
sbsoluiiit  govenunent  working  out  the  most  democratic  reforms 
•1  yet  put  into  te^tlative  fonn.  It  follows,  however,  that 
Gennan  tbeoriet  art  aS  little  uie  in  the  consideration  of  the  stale 
problemt  with  which  firitiah  and  Ameritu  pobtical  thinkers 
bvfc  to  desk  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  are  following  tbeii' 
ifutepcDdent  developmenl,  and  if  the  influence  of  foreign  institu- 
Ijoni  it  (elt  at  all,  it  b  probably  that  of  the  clear  logical  detail 
aod  cohesion  of  French  jnitiluiions. 
AutM  S). 
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■  897):  Holland.  7iiiii^iulnu<iDih  cd.,  igoOl;  Dieey. /Hndwn'n 
U  liu  Umij  if  »•  Lm  of  Cmiiaiilum  (jth  ed,.  Iktlillbat,  Lttf 
lalim  Muiadi  oni  Fvrmi  (lOODi  Kovalevdiy.  jiuiiM  Ptli&: 
IttMulinu  (Chicago,  iqoa).  (T.  Ba.) 

RATK   QKSAT  0FFICBB3  OF,   a  deiignation  p^ulaily 
applied  to  aU  Uk  priodpal  mioiilen  ol  the  British  Crown,  but 


ttrictly  apt^cable  only  lo  the  lord  high  tiewatd,  the  lotd  hi^ 
chancellor,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  the  loid-prciidenl  of  the 
(privy)  council,  Ibe  lord  (keeper  of  the)  privy  seal,  the  lotd  great 
chambirltiu,  the  lord  high  constable,  the  eail  msiahal,  and  the 
loid  high  admiral  Of  these,  three — the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord.presideot  of  the  council,  and  the  lord  privy  seal— the  first 
aod  second  are  always,  and  the  third  almost  always,  cabinet 
minittcn.  The  offices  of  two  more — those  ol  Ibe  loid  treasurer 
and  the  high  admiral— are  now  executed  by  ccmmissioa,  the 
chief  of  the  lords  comtnissionen,  known  severally  as  the  first 
kird  of  (he  Ireaiury  aod  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  being 
Lkewise  members  of  the  cabinet,  while  the  Erst  lord  of  the 
treasury isusually at tbebeidofthegaveinment.  Bui, although 
it  has  become  the  rule  for  the  tirasuiy  and  (he  admiralty  to  be 
put  in  commission,  there  is  nothing  except  usage  of  longer  or 
shorter  duraiion  to  prevent  the  Crown  frem  making  a  personal 
appointment  10  eilhcr  of  them,  and  ihe  funciioni  which  lormeily 
appertained  to  the  lord  ireaauier  and  the  high  admiral  air  tl3] 
regularly  performed  in  the  eslabLsbed  course  of  Ibe  nalionil 
adminiilraiion.  The  four  oSices  of  the  high  steward,  the  great 
chamberlain,  the  high  conilable,  and  the  earl  manhal  stand  on 
a  different  footing,  and  can  be  regarded  at  the  present  day  at 
Uitle  else  than  survivals  from  an  earlier  condition  of  society. 
They  have  practically  ceased  10  have  any  relation  to  ihe  ordinary 
routine  ol  buainesa  in  the  country  or  of  arcmoniol  in  the  palace, 
and  the  duties  associated  with  tbem  have  either  passed  entirely 
mto  abeyance  or  are  restricted  within  eiliemcly  narrow  limits, 
save  on  '~^T<»m  occasions  of  exceptional  pomp  and  solemnity. 
All  of  them  were  once  hereditary,  and,  taking  the  three  kingdomt 
together,  they  or  their  counterpartj  and  equivalents  continue 
ID  be  held  by  right  of  inheritance  in  one  or  other  of  tbem  even 
now..  These  and  the  more  important  foreign  great  offices 
of  slate  ate  all  dealt  wilh  under  their  proper  headings,  and  other 
be  found  io  the  anicles  CtsINET,  Mmtsrav, 
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STATn  DLAIID,  an  island  c 
Riohmond.NewYorkCiiy.aad  Ric 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  ttale  of  New  York.  It  Is  separated 
from  Long  Island  on  E.  by  the  Narrows  which  connect  Upper 
and  Lower  New  York  Bay;  from  New  Jersey  on  the  N.  by  the 
nariDW  channel  of  Kill  van  Kull  which  connects  New  Yor!^  Bay 
with  Newark  Bay;  and  from  New  Jersey  on  the  W.  by  the 
narrow  channel  ol  Stolen  Island  Sound  or  Arthur  Rill;  and  on 
its  S.E.  coast  are  Lower  New  York,  Raritan  and  Prince'i  Bays, 
Gnat  Killi,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (iSgo),  ji,69j; 
(igoo)',  67,011;  [i«05),  T^S;  (i«io),  gs^9<9.  Slaten  Uand  is 
connected  by  ferry  with  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  5  m.  distant, 
and  with  Penh  Aniboy,  New  Jersey.  The  SULea  Island  Rapid 
Tranut  railway  eitendi  along  the  north  shore  and  the  southeast 
side,  and  there  are  several  electric  lines  and  pleasant  drives. 
The  island  is  triangular  in  shape,  it  rjh  m.  long  from  north-east  to 
toulh-wett,  has  a  maximum  width  of  nearly  Sm.  at  its  north  end. 
and  hat  an  area  of  about  ;o  sq.  m.  The  north-east  quarter  it 
broken  by  two  ranges  ol  bills  having  a  precipitous  east  slope 
and  rising  to  a  Piaiimum  height  of  about  400  It.,  i  m.  inland 
from  the  NartDHS;  but  on  the  west  and  south  Ihe  hills  (all  gently 
to  the  Coaslal  Plain,  which,  occupying  the  greater  port  of  Ibe 
island,  is  broken  cnly  by  low  moroinal  ridges  and  terminatet 
in  salt  marsbes  along  mudi  of  the  west  coast.  Then  an  many 
tpedei  of  forest  trees  and  more  than  ijoo  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  ferns.  The  climate  is  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
but  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  90°  F,  or  falls  bckiw  IHO. 
The  island  is  chiefly  a  residential  district,  and  in  the  plctuicsque 
hill  section  are  many  fine  residences.  Forts  Wadtwonb  ai>d 
Tompkins  commanding  the  passage  oS  the  Narrows  ctinMitule 
one  of  the  stnmgat  defences  of  New  York  Harbor.  The 
principal  viDagea  are  New  Brixton,  West  New  Brighton,  Pott 
RkiimDndi  Stapleton,  and  TompkintviUe  oa  the  nonh  coast, 
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tad  ToltcovQle  (ot  Bcntlcy  Manor)  oa  Ihe  <aulh-wa(  cnut. 
Richmond,  ibc  couniy-xat  since  1717,  ii  t  im^  vilUge  near 
Ihc  centre  of  ibe  island.  South  Beub.  bckiw  (be  Namin,  ii  ■ 
popolar  seaside  reson,  Al  WctI  New  Brighlon  is  a  [arge  dyeing 
establishment,  there  an  also  ship-building  yard*,  oyster  Biheries, 

paper,  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  brick,  and  Bie~c1ay  producU. 

When  discovered  by  Eun>peans  Staten  Island  Has  occupied 
by  the  Aqoebongs  Indians,  a  branch  ot  the  Rarilini.  and 
several  Indian  btiiyiog-gronnds,  places  where  wampum  was 
manufactured,  and  many  Indian  relics,  including  a  Konf  head 
HJlb  hunmn  [eatoTEs,  have  been  found  hers.  In  i6jo  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  granted  the  island  to  Michael 
Piuw  as  a  part  of  his  patroonship  of  Pavonia.  and  it  wai  bought 
at  thb  lime  from  the  Indiana  far  "  (ome  duflels,  kettles,  ua. 
hoes,  wampum,  drilling  awls,  Jew's  harps,  and  diven  other 
(mill  wares  ";  but  before  Pauw  had  atablishcd  a  settlement 
upon  it  he  sold  his  title  back  to  the  company.  A  ponios  of 
it  waa  regranted  to  David  Pieierun  de  Vries  b  tiiS  and  in 
ifit)  the  remainder  ms  erected  into  a  patroonship  and  granted 
lo  Cornelia  Mclyn.  In  1641  de  Vries  established  a  Kltlement 
at  Oude  Dorp  (Old  Town),  near  ACTochar  Park,  near  South 
Beach.  Il  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  year,  was 
fanmediately  rebuilt,  was  i^n  destroyed  in  1641  and  ma  again 
nbuill,  but  was  atsmdoncd  after  its  destruction  for  the  third 
lime  in  1655.  A  company  of  Waldenses  founded  a  second 
■elttement  in  165S.  at  Stony  Brook,  about  1  m.  west  of  the  ruins 
of  Oude  Dorp^  this  was  the  principal  village  lor  many  yean 
and  from  16S3,  when  the  island  was  erected  into  a  county,  until 
17J7  it  was  the  county-seat.  Melyn  surrendered  bis  tights 
as  a  patmon  in  1661  and  durrpg  the  remainder  of  the  Dutch 
ti^me  many  small  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Fieach,  Dutch, 
and  English  settlera.  In  1664  the  duke  of  York  became  pro- 
prietor of  tbe  newly  erected  province  of  New  York  and  by  hii 
grant  In  the  same  year  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  of  all  that 
portion  which  lay  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  Slatca  Island 
became  pnperly  a  ptrt  of  New  Jersey,  but  ii  1668  tbe  duke 
decided  that  all  idasdi  wiihin  New  yoik  Bay  which  could  be 
circumnavigated  in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  adjudged  to 
New  York.  Captain  Christopher  BiUopp  made  the  trip  wiihin 
the  lime  limit  and  was  tewaided  with  a  gram  of  ii6j  acres  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island.  He  erected  this  Into  the  Manor  of 
Bentley  and  the  manor  bouse,  btdlt  about  this  time,  stiD  stands 
In  the  village  of  Tottenville.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Lord 
Howe  on  the  nth  of  September  1776  held  a  peace  conference 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge 
representing  the  Contioental  Congress.  The  British  army  under 
SirWOliam  Howe  Uoded  at  the  Namws  on  the  3rd  of  July  1777 
and  until  the  ckae  of  the  mr  Staten  laland  was  held  by  tbe 
British  and  Loyalists.  From  it  the  Briti^  made  frequent 
predatoty  raids  Into  New  Jersey  and  the  Americans  made 
aeveral  retaliatory  raids  into  tbe  island.  Under  the  direction 
of  General  Hugh  Mercer  some  American  troops  leacbed  Rich- 
mond on  the  morning  of  tbe  tAth  of  October  1776,  (nd  in  an 
engagement  >(hich  immediately  followed  they  were  victorious; 
but,  as  they  were  retreating  with  their  prisoners,  British  rein- 
forcements arrived  and  in  a  second  engagement  at  Fresh  Kill 
(now  Green  Ridge)  they  were  routed  with  considerable  kss. 
A  second  raid  was  made  against  Rfchmond  early  in  August  1777, 

General  John  Sullivan  fought  tbe  British  at  several  places, 
inflicted  a  loss  of  about  100  killed,  wounded  and  prisonen  and 
destroyed  considerable  quantities  of  stores.  In  the  War  of 
181 9  Fort  Richmond  was  built  at  the  Narrows  and  Fott  Tompkina 
In  tbe  rear  of  it,  Tbe  Federal  government  bought  the  site  in 
1847  and  after  dtatroyjiig  the  old  fona  began  tbe  erection  of  the 
preKnt  works.  In  1898  Staten  Uud  became  the  borough  of 
Richmond  in  Gitatcr  New  York. 

,Se*  I.  K.  MoiTih  Ifamnrbt  tOMtj  <^  Suim  torn  (1  nia. 
New  Yoit,  iSoft-tfoo):  K-  M.  Bayla.  Hlaary  of  Kitkmani  CmUy 
{New  yA,  MlY.  tfii  1-  J.  Quu.  Awffh  <>/  Slaltm  l^nd  (New 


STATB  UORTI.  a  Mm  oaed  genndjr  In  poUtfeal  >dm 
to  denote  those  governmental  rights  which  bebog  lo  the  iafr 
vidua!  tuies  ot  a  federal  tmEoB,  there  being  a  cert«ia  qtbai  ol 
auibarity  in  wbich  theK  Individual  Kates  may  act  wiibgil 
interfereoce  from  the  central  (ovemment.  ThtB  la  the  Vaui 
Siatei  there  irere  certain  righli  leaerved  lo  thtranlws  bj  de 
statea  when  forming  ihe  unioR  tmdtr  Ibe  cc  '  ' 
These  rights  tbe  central  govemm 
to  respect,  and  they  can  be  reduced  onl. 
constitution.  For  a  thousand  years  the  varlotaa  German  ntlfs 
were  so  jealous  of  any  cun^ment  of  their  Individual  rifbll 
ai  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  efficient  federal  govenmeal; 
In  Austria- Hungary  the  larger  states  stQl  jealously  gusnl  ilidi 
liberties.  la  fedenl  unloDS,  such  as  Mexico  and  Biaiil  wbtn 
a  central  authority  eiisted  finl  and  created  tbe  Mats,  )k 
belief  in  state  rights  is  much  weaker  than  it  is  in  unions  (on^cKd 
of  originatly  independtet  Mates.  The  rights  d  a  suit  lit 
said  to  be  delegated  when,  as  in  Mexico,  Braail  and  Cakuntu. 
the  conaittution  is  created  by  a  central  national  autbonty 
which  also  makes  the  statea;  stale  rights  tn  tcaiduity  vka 
Independent  states  unite  to  delegate  by  a  constitution  ceiEAis 
powers  10  a  central  government,  as  fn  tbe  case  of  the  Coma 
Empire,  Austria-Hungary,  the  United  Stale*,  Switseilud, 
and  until  1905,  Sweden-Norway.  History  dtoin  that  sliia 
forming  unions  of  tbe  second  class  are  certain  in  alter  tiiM  It 
deny  or  asert  that  the  sovereignly  ol  the  state  is  OM  ol  tbt 
rights  reserved,  accoiding  at  Ibe  state  belong  to  ajlnntav 
weaker  section  or  faction;  state  sovereignty  being  the  dtlont 
of  the  weaker  state  si  factioD,  and  being  denied  by  the  stm^ 
group  of  suies  wUcft  controls  the  government  and  lUit 
asserts  that  a  new  sovereign  state  was  created  by  aunian  fifth 
former  Independent  ones.  This  dispute  Is  usually  ended  bj 
civil  war  and  the  destruction  of  state  aovereignty.  Tht  rrit 
tion  of  state  righta  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  United  Sisia 
is  tyjrical.  Thirteen  Independent  states  formed  a  unica  is 
r787  under  a  constitution  reserving  certain  rights  to  the  itsua 
The  sphere  of  the  state  authority  embraced  raosi  of  Ihe  pom 
of  government,  eicept,  for  instance,  thcac  lelaling  to  ioctip 
aRairs,  army  and  navy,  Inter-atale  commem,  oduge  i»d  * 
tariff;  the  powers  of  tbe  central  government  were  ^xdfkd  ■ 
the  fundamental  law.    Most  of  the  slates  claimed  at  eoc  iM 

the  stales  and  on  this  theory  the  Southern  state*  acted  ii  >k 
secession  in  iB«i.  Tbe  war  thai  resulted  destroyed  all  dii«* 
of  Slate  sovereignty.  The  other  rights  of  the  states  «)iiii!l"< 
nf  those  not  delegated  to  the  centcal  government  at  forbiilila 
to  tbe  slates  by  tbe  constitution.  In  caae  of  doubt  the  pnn'W' 
lion  was  in  favour  of  the  stale.  Since  tbe  beginning,  botwi. 
the  cenlnl  government  has  gained  strength  at  Ihe  oP'"' 
of  the  stales,  seldom  by  direct  usurpation  (except  duiinf  <* 
Civil  War  and  Reconstructioa.  1&61-76),  but  indirectly  ihiu^ 
use  and  ctistom,  as  the  country  and  pet^le  developed  and  or* 
conditions  of  government  arose.  The  held  of  state  rigW 
bad  not  increased,  while  centraliaation  has  slowly  but  nuW 
taken  place.  Tbii  centraliaaiioo  ia  shown  not  only  by  '*' 
increased  power  and  activity  of  the  Federal  goveramtpl  B 
compared  wiih  Ihe  state  governments,  but  in  the  chanff  ■ 
popular  opinion  indicated  by  the  use  of  tbe  terms  /fin'w, 
(Jnun,  Sc,  where  formerly  Canjcdtnat,  Peltnd,  &c,  wen  ofi. 
and  in  the  use  nf  aingulai  verba  after  tbe  words  Cemgrui  and  w 
UnUti  StaUi,  where  formerly  Ibey  weta  fallowed  by  plu* 

Tlia  ctDtral  autbority  In  Ihe  United  Stales,  fonncrly  >lM< 
uobeard  of  by  tbe  iverage  dliaen,  now  looiAes  him  in  r>^ 
of  tbe  acllviiies  of  life  and  somellmts  intrudes  even  W"* 
domain  of  local  self-government.  The  history  of  the  d«M 
of  stau  righta  nukes  It  aeem  doubtful  if  the  federal  '■"^ 
govenuBcal  b  a  pennanent  one,  or  is  only  •  transient  fcr" 
between  Indepeadeal  suta  gDvemmeau  ot  looae  eonH!*™" 
and  1  centrallted  aailnnal  government. 

See  I.  W.  Burgew.  Pillluiil  Scinu  toi  OmpenHn  Cnttiuli^ 
.Urn  rNew_VoA.  %*n)i  Woodrow„li«io*  tU  »m  1^  <*■ 
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N«  York,  ru)!  A.  H.  Supham.  CmMi^lKul  Vim^li.  War 

Bthian  lU  &U11  {Phil4delpliia.  iS68-i8;d);  and  A.  L  Unll, 
Cmnumli  iiiJ  Parlia  in  CauinttuI  Bunift  (Bohbii,  1)9$]. 

irATK-OnnaU.  tfac  Sn^Ui  ImuklioD  of  (1I  Ihe 
ilaltdniraia  ai  Fnnce  bdon  the  Revolatlon,  (1)  the  StaJm- 
Cntnd  of  Qic  DutiA  Netberltntli.  The  Dime  in  both  ana 
dsnifia.  wbitenr  the  ullinutc  dtrergcnce  in  chinctei  ol  Ike 

■        *    ■   -    -'  -  ........  -  -■     1  of  the  varioui 

af  IcgUition 

Ilk  Ertmdi  Suia-Caur<a.—b  Fruce  Ihe  Sutn-Genenl 
owed  tbeir  origin  to  the  mbm  ciuwi  which  produod  the  PiriU- 
mesl  U  Eo^nd,  Ihe  COitn  of  Sp^n.  Ihe  Diet  of  the  Kidy 
Romui  Empire  tai  the  Dieti  (LiiiAifr)  o(  the  itatei  of  Ger- 

■n>ny,  uidlbey  rdcmhled  Iheie  UMraUIo  fn  Ihtir  constitution. 
In  thae  tnintiies  ihe  loytt  or  ducd  power,  when  It  begin  to 
extend  ili  Kopc,  found  iltelf  limiled  bf  Ihe  fnidil  lyilen  ind 
bad  to  turn  to  the  lomi  of  leudaliBn  to  obtiin  from  them 
(id  and  Eounsel,  ij.  pecuniaiyiaoistence  and  monl  lupporl. 
Innewl  tt  treating  Kverally  with  the  lo  ' 
of  theie  fores  Ihe  rulei  louad  it  useful  and  eonvi 
into  conlut  with  then  ai  ■  whole,  irelting  with 
their  principal  repreKntallva. 


u  led  in  1301 10 


anbly 


ooniining  of  the  chid  toida,  both  lay  lod  ccdciiutica], 
npiaentativa  of  the  priiicipat  priviltged  lowni,  whicn  wne 
like  diiilnel  lordiUp*.  There  had,  of  mune,  been  cerliin  pre- 
ccdeBl*  befoie  ijoa  which  had,  »»  it  were,  pavtd  Ihe  way  lor 
tbia  loMltution.  the  repfcientativa  of  the  principal  town)  had 
tevenl  tirns  been  coDvohtd  by  the  king,  and  unda  Philip  III, 
tbere  had  been  uKndHiei  of  noUei  and  eedeaiaMia  b  which 
tbe  two  Biden  had  ddiberaled  aepantdy.  It  wis  the  dl>- 
IMle  between  Philip  IV.  tbe  Fali  and  Boottare  VUI.  which  led 
10  the  Statea-Coienl  of  ijoi;  the  king  of  Fnnce  doired  that, 
b  addition  to  the  ofiicen  of  tbe  Ciown.the  principal  aulboiilies 
of  the  country  abould  eorae  and  teitify  aolemiily  that  they 
wen  at  one  witli  the  king  in  Ihii  letious  crl^.  The  leiten 
nmnKiniag  the  aaeniMy  of  1301  are  published  by  M.  Ceorgei 
Picot  in  Va  cotltclion  of  DKiiiiHnIr  iatiitt  pour  itnir  i  rkiileirt 
it  Franti.  In  ijo)  the  Slaies-fisienl  hid  been  oiled  upon 
only  10  give  dnmit'  to  the  king;  but  during  the  same  reign  they 
wnc  several  limes  asaeinbled  to  give  Urn  aiif,  i.i.  to  grant  hin 
lubsidies,  and  in  contic  of  Ume  this  came  to  be  tbe  moM  {tequent 
motrve  of  their  convoation. 

In  ant  sense  the  composition  and  powsi  of  tbfcSulei- 
Cenenl  have  always  been  the  nmc.  They  have  always  In- 
eluded  reprscntiltvcs  of  Ihe  dagy,  nobilily  and  third  olile, 
*nd  they  have  always  been  lummonnl  eilhn  to  grant  subsidies 
01  to  adviie  the  Crown,  to  give  aid  anJ  aMiHiel.  Their  composi- 
tion, however,  el  wdl  as  their  eSective  powers,  have  varied 
greatly  at  different  times. 

In  their  primitive  form,  i.t.  in  the  i^tfa  and  the  Uttf  hall  of 
Ihe  15th  centuries,  the  Stales- General  hod  only!  limiled  elective 
dement.  The  tay  lords  who  appeared  therein  wen  not  elected, 
iHit  directly  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  king,  and  the  same 
was  tbe  case  with  Ihe  pnlales,  bishops  and  clergy,  who  were 
■ummoned  fnd  ecclesoMical  liKds.  In  the  order  of  the  clergy, 
however,  alnce  certain  ecclesiastical  bodies,  e.g.  abb^s  and 
chapters  of  caihedrals,  were  also  summoned  to  the  assembly, 
Ind  as  these  bodis,  being  persons  in  the  moral  but  not  in  the 
physical  Knse,  could  not  appear  in  person,  their  representative 
hid  to  be  d»sen  by  (he  monks  o!  the  convent  01  the  canons 
of  the  chapter.  It  wa*  only  the  representation  of  the  thitd 
Otate  which  WIS  furnished  by  election.  Originally,  moreover, 
Ihe  latter  was  not  called  upon  as  a  whole  to  seek  representation 
in  the  estates.  It  was  (mly  the  ieiinet  tilkt,  the  prinleged 
towns,  whicb  were  colled  uport.  They  were  npresented  by 
dected  ptoaaaai,  who  wen  [nquently  ihe  mnnidpal  officials 
flf  Ibe  town,  but  deputies  were  often  elected  lor  the  purpose. 
The  country  districts,  the  fiat  fais.  were  not  npresenlcd 

It  was  during  the  last  thirty  years  oi  the  i6lh  ceniuiy  that 
Ibe  Sislcs-Gennal  became  an  entirely  dcetive  body  and  really 


dMdedlnto  tkee  fuiti. 

luses.  On  the  one  hand, 
iiK  jwojs  ana  fnruEa  wdd  wen  summoned  were  not  alwiyi 
Inclined  to  attend  the  ettattt.  so  bad  tbemsdves  represented 
by  an  envoy,  a  pieaBiur,  a>  ibeybadihe  right  to  do,  and  fre- 
quently the  lord)  or  prelala  ol  tbe  same  district  chose  the  same 
fTKurttr  to  Tepresent  theoi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crown 
seenu  at  that  time  to  have  tdt  (he  need  of  having  the  csd- 
Mnt  of  represeptatlvg  really  eapnasing  the  will  and  fedngs 
of  aH  the  orden,  and  espcdaily  of  tbe  third  estate  as  a  whole. 
The  letters  of  summons  to  the  States-Ceneral  of  1484  invited 
the  ecclesiastics,  nobla  and  third  estate  in  general,  to  meet  at 
the  chief  town  of  thdr  toflltitft  or  stiMutaili  and  elect  deputies. 
An  intBmedhrie  foim  had  been  emplayed  in  1468  when  the 
prdates  and  lords  had  Mill  been  summoned  personaDy,  but  tbg 
lowo)  bad  cadi  dected  three  deputies,  an  eccle^astic,  1  noble 
and  1  burgess. 

At  Ihe  atales  of  (484  (bse  seems  to  have  been  nnivenil 
ii\d  direct  auffnge  for  aU  the  three  orders.  But  the  rofnrien 
of  tbe  country  dutricls  could  not  in  practice  aviil  themsdvei 
of  Ibb  power;  so  Ihe  country  communities  and  small  towns 
spontaneously  dected  ddegates  to  reptaent  then  at  the  dec- 
total  assembly.  TTiui  a  system  of  indirect  election  arose  for 
Ihe  Ihird  estate  which  became  crtnfirmed  and  aubse^entlv  con- 
tinued to  be  used.  To  e  certain  extenl  there  wen  somelimes 
more  thin  two  degrees  in  the  suffrage;  the  ddegates  nominated 
by  the  cotmtry  communities  would  gather  together  with  the 
dectOTS  chosen  by  the  ndghbouring  little  town,  and  appoint 
with  (hem  new  delegates  to  represent  them  at  the  decloral 
assembly  of  the  haiUian.  This  ultimately  be<arae  the  ayatem. 
For  the  dergy  and  nobles  the  suffrage  remained  dincl;  tint  as 
a  rule  only  such  ecclesiastics  were  admitted  to  the  assembly 
of  Ihe  ieiSliafi  as  posMSScd  ■  benefice,  and  only  luch  lords  as 
had  a  fief. 

The  effective  powers  of  the  Stitcs-Cenenl  EkcwtsC  varied  In 
the  CDune  of  lime.  In  tbe  r4th  century  they  were  actually 
greal.  Tbe  king  coold  not,  in  theory,  levy  general  taxation. 
Even.in  the  provinces  ittacbed  to  the  domain  of  Ihe  Crown,  he 
cotdd  only  levy  it  when  be  bad  retained  the  Unit  jiulict 
over  the  Inhabitants,  but  not  on  the  subjects  of  lords  having 
tbe  kault  jiaSict.  The  privileged  towns  had  generally  the  right 
of  tiling  Ihemsdvcs.  In  order  to  obtain  general  taxes,  tbe 
king  had  to  obtiin  tbe  consent  of  the  tay  and  ecdesiasticil  lords 
and  of  the  (owns;  this  imounled  lo  obtaining  tbe  authoriiatioii 
of  the  Stiles-Gcoenl,  which  only  gnnted  these  subsidies 
temporarily  for  1  fairly  sboit  period.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  stuiinoned  fairly  fnquently  and  that  their  power  over  the 
Crown  might  be  contddcnble. 

Bill  in  Ibe  second  half  of  Ihe  t4lh  centory  certain  royal  Cue* 
levied  throughout  Ihe  whole  of  the  domain  ol  Ihe  Crown,  tended 
to  become  petmancnt,  and  Independent  of  the  vote  of  the  estates. 
This  spring  from  many  ciusef,  but  from  one  In  particular;  the 
Crown  endeavoured  by  transforming  and  changing  the  nature 
of  the  "  feudal  aid  "  to  levy  1  gerKral  tax  by  right,  on  ill 
own  auihoriiy,  in  such  coses  as  those  in  which  a  lord  couM 
deiBiDd  leudal  aid  from  hii  vassals-  For  inslonce,  it  was  in 
this  way  that  the  necessary  taxes  wen  raised  for  twenty  yein 
to  pay  the  ransom  ol  Kj'tig  John  without  0  vole  of  ihe  Stalei- 
Cenerol,  although  they  met  several  times  during  this  period. 
Custom  confined  this  tendency.  Thus  during  the  second  half 
of  the  islh  century  the  chief  taxes,  the  UilU,  aids  and  (obdh 
became  definitely  permanent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown, 
somttima  by  the  fortnal  consent  of  the  Stales-General,  is 
in  1437  in  <he  case  of  the  aids.  Tlie  critical  periods  of  Ihe 
Hundred  Years'  Wor  had  been  favourable  lo  the  Slalcs-Ccneral, 
though  at  Ihe  price  of  greal  sacrifices-  Under  Ihe  reign  of 
King  John  they  bad  had  for  a  tew  years,  from  13J5  to  ijjS, 
not  nily  tbe  voting,  but  through  thdr  commissaries,  the 
administration  ol  and  jurisdiction  over  the  taxes.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIl.  they  hod  been  summoned 
ilmosl  every  yeir  ind  had  palrioiically  voted  subsidies.  And 
wbeo  tbe  slrug^  vu  over  they  renounced,  Ibroiigh  weatinCM 
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•nd  •  loB^Df  tor  pMca,  tbdi  noU  ptidnai  rigKi,  tha  poMr 
of  llw  punc 

Al  the  eiUWi  of  14S4,  Imrever,  ifter  tbc  dalh  o[  Louis  XI., 
there  wu  >  kind  o(  mlenlng.  The  dqnitie  o(  the  tbne  Diden 
HDiLed  tbeii  eSorts  in  perfect  bannan)'  in  the  hope  ol  [cgwning 
the  righl  ol  pciiodiully  unciioiuiig  uialioo.  They  voted 
the  laillt  lor  two  yean  only.  It  tb«  urne  lime  nducing  it 
to-the  imouDt  whicb  it  bad  mched  U  Ike  ea)  of  the  leiin  of 
Chirlei  VII.  Tbey  tveo  detniuided,  wu)  obtained,  the  promUc 
of  the  CrowD  that  they  ihould  be  luounoiwd  igain  befon  tbe 
expiry  of  the  two  ytan.  £ut  the  promiu  vai  not  kept,  and 
*t  do  not  find  the  Sutes-Genenl  Himiiumed  again  till  ij6o. 
Then  wu  then  a  fint  intemipiion  of  76  yeaia  in  iIk  working 
of  tbc  iutitmiori,  vbile  (lu  abfolute  monarchy  was  calabLisfaioB 
ilKlf.  But  that  wu  a  nvival  of  iia  activity  in  ibc  lecond 
half  of  the  i6th  century  cauMd  by  the  (carcity  ol  numey  and 
tbe  quaneli  and  trail  ol  teliffon.  Tbe  ealaies  d  Oilons  in 
ijte,  followed  by  thou  of  PoatolM  in  1561,  and  tboM  of  Bloii 
in  1576  and  1588  wetemoat  [cmarkahie  for  the  wadon,  counce 
Uid  efloni  <■(  tbe  depuliea,  but  on  tbe  whole  were  lacking  in 
effect.  Tho*eafisS8wereendedDna[egulit(«i^''A<il  effected 
by  Heuy  IIL,  and  the  Sifttei  suminonni  by  the  League,  which 
•atinPufila  tmnAdwhoaechief  object  wu  to  elect  a  Catholic 
king,  were  not  ■  uccea.  The  Siius-GeQecal  again  met  in  Paiii 
Id  1614,  on  the  ocution  of  the  diitutbances  which  followed  the 
death  of  Heuy  IV.;  but  though  their  minutes  bear  witness  to 
tbefr  seotiments  of  exalted  patriotism,  the  dissensions  between 
the  three  orders  raidcred  them  weak  and  tb^r  wen  dissolved 
before  hanng  coai[j«td  Ilieii  •nitk,  not  to  be  nunmoned  sgain 

A*  to  tbe  question  whether  the  Ststcs-Genenl  tanned  one 
01  three  cbambeis  for  the  purposes  of  tbcar  woiking,  from  the 
constitutional  point  of  view  tbe  point  was  never  decided. 
What  the  king  required  was  to  have  the  consent,  the  resolution 
of  tbe  three  estates  of  the  realmi  it  wu  in  reality  ol  little  import- 


deputies  also  a 
IS6o  the  rule  ^ 
the  royal  deda 
they  formed  t 


D  or  sqiaratdy. 


rived  at  their 


J  irf  14S4  t: 


Id  deliberate  separatdyj 
t  ijrd  of  June  nig  even  stated  that 
t  chambers.  But  Necket't  report 
to  tne  coHitil  an  rn  according  to  which  the  convocation  of  ijSg 
wu  decided,  said  Cu  did  the  declaration  of  tbe  a^id  of  June), 
that  on  mitten  of  common  interest  the  dqnities  of  the  three 
orders  could  ddibaate  together,  if  each  of  tbe  otben  dedded. 
by  a  separate  vote  in  favour  of  this,  and  if  the  king  consented. 

The  working  ol  the  Sutes-General  led  to  an  almoM  eidusive 
■yltcm  of  delibemtian  by  committee,  as  we  should  say  aom- 
iayi.  There  were,  it  is  true,  solemn  gcnenl  sosiOD*,  called 
lianas  nyala,  because  the  king  presided;  but  si  tbese  Ibece 
was  no  discussion.  At  the  brsi,  the  king  or  bis  chancelloi 
announced  the  object  of  the  ctmvDcitioo,  and  set  forth  tbe 
demands  or  questions  put  to  them  by  tbe  Crown;  at  tbe  other 
Toyal  sessions  each  order  made  known  its  answers  or  observations 
by  the  mouth  of  an  ortiifur  elected  for  the  purpose.  But  almost 
nil  useful  work  wu  done  in  the  sections,  among  which  the  depu- 
ties of  each  orda  were  divided.  At  the  estates  o£  14S4  they 
were  divided  into  six  noiiinu  or  iiclioiu.  cotieqiaading  to  the 
■li  glabiiSilli  then  esisting.  Subsequently  tbe  d^ulies  belong- 
ing to  the  same  {nacmniml  formed  a  group  or  bureau  for 
delibcntiog  and  voting  purposes.  Certain  questions,  however, 
weie  discussed  and  decided  in  full  assembtyi  totaeiimes.  loo, 
tbe  estates  nominated  commissaries  tn  equal  numben  lor  each 
order.  But  In  the  andent  States-General  thm  wu  never  any 
personal  vote.     The  unit  represented  foi  e«cb  of  tbe  tbiee 


the  baiUiaii  or  stntckauult  and  each  baiUiaff  bad 
ijority  ol  the  deputies  of  tl 


e.  the 


>e  vote,  but  tbe  majority  of  the  toiUiafei  composini 


Tbe  Suics-Cenenl,  whei  they  gave  eonnsd,  bad  tn  thntr 
mly  a  consultative  faculty.  They  had  the  power  of  gnniiit 
lUbaidies,  which  wu  the  chief  mid  ordinary  ciioe  o(  ilot 
it  bad  cone  10  be  a  cooseot  with  whid  ih 


mtuiy  tbe  p 


.e  king  could    , 


ew  at  the  time.  But  in  the  cc 
iple  gained  recognition  th^t 
tax  on  nis  own  sole  authority.  Thus  were  cxtaDUsiieo  u  at  i 
second  ball  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  iSlh,  the  dnd  I 
taiea  of  the  capHalim  and  of  the  diiiiKU  01  wimighK,  asd 
many  indirect  taxes.  It  wu  sufficieBl  for  the  law  cnolmg  ihoi 
to  tie  registered  by  the  uiiri  ia  aUa  and  the  parinaih 
It  wu  only  in  1787  that  tbe  ttrlemai  of  Puis  decland  tbi 
It  could  not  registei  the  new  taxes,  tbe  Und-tu  and  sunp- 
duly  (sabKiitiiM  UttUonelt  and  impU  dn  Hmtn),  u  tber  di4 
tM>t  know  whether  thi^  would  be  submitted  to  by  the  ODuilrr. 
and  that  tbe  conseot  o(  the  itprescntalive*  of  the  tuiiaia  | 
man  be  uked. 

The  Stata-GeDersl  had  legally  no  sfaue  io  the  iegiilitlw 
power,  which  belonged  to  the  king  alone.  The  SUtes  of  BU 
demuded,  it  is  true  in  1576,  that  he  should  tw  bound  10  Ion  | 
into  Uw  any  propositiut  voted  In  tdeotial  tcrrrka  by  each  fA  ^ 
three  orders;  but  the  king  would  not  grant  this  demand,  whxb 
would  ml  even  have  Idi  him  a  right  of  veto.  In  pnciit 
however,  the  States-General  contributed  largely  to  kfiilsliiis 
Those  who  sat  in  Ihem  had  al  all  times  the  tight  ol  pcesaioi 
complaints  [ioUtutai),  requests  and  petitiona  to  tbe  king;  > 
Ibis,  indeed,  consisted  their  sole  initiative.  They  were  uiiHOr 
anrnred  by  an  eriamamt,  and  it  ts  chiefly  through  ibw 
that  w«  are  acquainted  with  tbe  activity  ol  tbe  otates  d  ik 
14th  and  rjtb  centuries.  In  the  latest  form,  and  baa  ibe 
estates  ol  14S4  onwards,  this  wu  tkue  by  a  new  and  spcdsIpO' 
ccdure.  Tbe  States  had  become  as  entitdy  elective  atsemt^, 
and  at  tbe  elections  (at  each  step  ol  Ibo  dectiim  if  there  if^ 
several)  the  dectora  drew  up  a  taUir  da  iMama  (ststoMt 
of  gilevanca}  which  th^  requested  tbe  deputies  to  pnsot; 
this  evm  appeared  to  bo  the  most  important  feature  fJ  ^ 
electioD.  The  dqwties  at  each  order  in  every  ialiiatl  •» 
tnoughi  with  them  a  eMtr  its  iManca,  which  *U  snivtd  U. 
foe  the  third  estate,  by  a  combination  of  tbe  statements  dn" 
up  by  tbe  ptiraary  or  secondary  electon.  Oo  the  ssKn"! 
of  tbe  (jtates  the  coUsri  of  the  lotOiSfu  were  idcupoialol  liui 
a  tnUer  for  etcb  tetaenHmtnt.  and  these  again  Into  a  w* 
gt^ai  or  general  statement,  which  w>i  preuiitod  to  the  U't 
and  which  he  aunertd  in  his  council.  When  the  Ibne  "^ 
delib<nted  in  common,  u  in  1454,  there  wis  only  one  "** 
fAiiral;  when  they  delibcraled  scpantdy,  there  were  l^M 
one  lot  each  order.  Tbe  drawing  up  of  the  akUr  iM»i  •* 
looked  upon  u  the  main  buainCsi  (le  rs-Hl  '»tri)  of  the  ta»M- 

By  this  means  the  Stales-General  furnished  the  nsi^ 
for  numerous  ordnuuiKci,  tlwugb  the  king  did  not  always  s«l> 
the  piopbilions  contained  in  the  akieri,  and  often  nwiiiw 
them  in  farming  them  into  an  viimna'at.  TbcM  Istl'  "^ 
tbe  ontpaiiaiiai  it  rifame  (reforming  ordinances),  """?' 
of  the  oust  varied  subjecU,  according  10  the  demands  of  >M 
cojUiti,  They  were  not,  howevei,  for  the  most  part  vny  ™ 
observed.  Tbe  last  of  the  type  wu  the  irsiufe  crAMUK'  » 
idig  (Cddi  UidKH)  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  tbe  fsli^ 
1614  and  with  tbe  observntloDS  of  vtiious  asKmbUcs  of  BOUl** 
which  followed  them. 

Tbe  Siile»:CeBetal  had,  however,  pecuBar  power  "Wdi J^ 
recogniied,  hut  was  of  a  kind  that  could  not  often  be  ^T 
dsed;  It  was  what  might  be  called  a  constitnent  power.  1» 
andent  public  Uw  of  France  cenlainod  a  number  ol  ruk>  <*'^ 
"  the  fundamental  laws  of  tbe  realm  (fn>  /niaMal^" 
reyoHsu),  though  n:    '     '  "'  _      ,  .  .         .--.,. 
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tonU  not  ibngttt,  imdl^  or  infriagc  tketn.  But  it  m* 
ulnitied  thil  he  mlgbi  do  M  by  the  coutDt  et  the  St*te>- 
CcKimL  The  Suta  could  ^ve  Ihe  king  ■  dJqienution  fum  a. 
[uBdunental  law  in  ■  given  intancc^  the;  could  even,  in  mfree- 
dtent  with  the  king,  nuke  new  tundimcilUl  UwL  The  Siuei 
ol  Blot!  of  1576  ud  isS8  oScr  tnticdy  convincing  piecedenu 
in  thil  lapect.  It  wu  uiuvenally  recopaiti  tlut  in  the  event 
"  »  of  Hugh  Cipet  becocning  eitiiict,  it  would  be  the  fuBc- 


lof  tb 


lo  elect* 


-king. 


The  Suio-Gcnc 
voculon  hid  indeed  been  uuioueced  to  take  place  on  Ihe 
majority  of  Louis  XIV.,  ind  klten  were  even  Iwued  in  view  of 
the  eleciioni,  but  thil  ended  in  DMhiug.  Abulute  monsichy 
was  becofning  definitely  (Msbliahed,  and  wu  incompatible  with 
(he  (nitiiution  ot  Ihe  Suttt-Generil.  Liberal  mind*,  however, 
in  the  tileiirBic  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  were  preparing 
a  new  plan  ol  govemmenl  in  view  oi  hi*  acccukin  la  (be  ihrone, 
ihaugbi  of  reviving  the  intlilulion.    It  figure*  In  the  projecti 


lugb  Ibe  Utler  would  have  prelerred 
begin  with  an  auenbly  of  nonelecied  notable*.  But  though 
Simon  wu  high  Id  Ibe  favour  of  Ibe  regent  (Means,  the 
ua  were  not  lummoned  at  Ibe  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  17S4  ihey  were  sununoned.  'Qxy  *">  preceded,  u 
^  '    "    '     net  day*,  by  an  aiBcubly  of  notables 


Ffnclon  had  wished  in 


isalol 


I  of  Pari 


le  Nouhlei  which  led 
SlaicvGeneral,  Tbe  Notables,  who  had  ut  In  r]B;,  were  again 
Bummoned  in  17SS  to  inquire  into  and  fix  the  nites  for  the  elec- 
tions and  Ihe  procedure  of  the  States.  Necker,  in  the  ffimoirt 
which  he  lubmitted  to  Ihe  amsea  du  tin  in  December  1788, 
granted  for  Ihcae  Slalea  tbe  rfdnMnuHl  du  fieri,  U.  (hat  the 
third  estate  should  have  a  number  of  deputies  equal  to  that 
of  Ihe  depuiiH  o(  the  other  two  orden  combined,  this  is  what 
bad  happened  previously  In  the  few  provincial  aajembties 
created  by  Necket  during  his  first  administration  and  in  (hose 
created  l^  an  edict  of  1787  for  all  the  payt  d'tlalim.  But 
Necker'a  report,  as  to  Ihe  subject  of  deliberating  separately 
(.par  orirt)  or  in  comraon.  singly  rclerred  to  Ibe  ancient  piin- 
ciples;  and  he  seems  also  lo  have  proposed  la  maintain  the 
system  of  voting  by  iailliagti.  Now  the  doubling  of  Ihe  lirrJ 
could  yiehl  it  no  real  advantage  unless  the  detibetaiion  was  In 
common  and  the  voting  by  Individuals,  and  il  was  this  queilion 
which  from  the  filh  of  May  1789  onwards  wu  tbe  subject  of  Ihe 
tepatate  deliberations  and  negotiations  between  Ihe  ibrce 
orders.  On  (he  ijlh  of  June  the  third  estate  had  ani'ved  ai  a 
tFsolution  to  eiamine  and  settle  in  common  the  powers  of  the 
three  orden.  and  invited  to  this  common  work  ihose  of  the 
clergy  and  nohlf*.  Certain  ol  the  latter  and  the  majorily  ol 
Ihe  clergy  joined  the  lieri,  and  on  the  i;lh  ol  June  it  arrived 
ai  the  (cicbialed  deiiilon  by  which  It  aSitmed  the  principle 
of  the  national  supremacy  residing  In  fhe  mass  ol  Ihe  nation; 
Ihe  deputies,  without  any  distinction  of  order,  constituted  a 
niLional  assembly,  which  assembly  wai  called  upon  to  regenerate 
France  by  giving  her  a  eonililulion,  while  ihe  nsyal  power 
(which  In  reality  became  provisional)  could  nol  negative  its 
dcciiloni.  The  ling  tried  to  resist.  In  the  jftrnct  rcyole  of 
the  ijrd  of  June  17S9,  where  be  took  the  attitude  of  granting 
tthili  Kircyti  { a  coutitution  granted  of  the  royal  favour),  be 
•Birmcd,  subject  to  the  traditional  limllatlons,  the  right  of 
separate  deliberation  for  the  three  orders,  which  constitutionally 
formed  three  chambers.  We  know  how  ihia  tnove  failed;  soon 
that  part  of  ihe  deputies  ol  the  nobles  who  siHi  stood  apart 
Joined  ihe  National  Assembly  at  Ihe  request  of  the  king.  The 
Si  ales- General  had  ceased  10  eiist.  having  become  the  Nalional 
Constituent  Assembly,  though  it  consisted  of  the  deputies 
elected  by  the  order. 
Sec  C.  Ficol.  ^Jiifsirr  iri  kals-tftlranx  (nd  ed.,  Paris.  IBSS). 

Tit  DaUh  Slala-Cneriil.~Ja  the  Ntlhcrlands  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Slates- General,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
provlndal  etlates,  date*  from  about  the  middle  ot  Ihe  t;lh 


centutT,  under  the  rnle  of  the  dukes  ol  Burgundy  The  name 
wu  ttaJiaferred,  after  Ihe  separation  of  the  northern  Xethcc- 
lands  from  ihe  Spaoitfa  dominious,  to  the  rcpreaeniativei 
elected  by  tbe  seven  sovereign  provincial  estatea  for  tbe  general 
nmcnt  of  Ihe  Hailed  Provinces.  The  Slales-Ceneral,  in 
which  the  voting  wu  by  pruvinces—eacfa  province  having  one 

le— wu  esiablished  from  inj  at  the  Hague.  The  States- 
Genecal  came  to  an  end  after  the  revolution  in  179;,  with  the 
convocaiion  ol  the  National  Assembly  (March  r,  1796).  See 
HOLtAND  {HisUay).  The  lille  of  Slalca-CtnaaiU  is,  however, 
ilill  home  by  the  Dutch  parliunent.  (W.  A.  P.) 

STATES  OF  TUB  CHURCH,  or  FafAt  States  {Ital.  SIbU 
idia  Ckieia,  Slalo  Pentifia,  Slab,  Xmaiic,  StalQ  EicUiiaiHtai 
%U  dt  r&t^iit,  Ponlifical  Sotairain  ie  Rtme,  Sic.;-  Ger. 
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tioD  of  the  kingdom,  wu  under  the  direct  govemi 
se«  of  Rome.    Tbe  tetrilory  Kood  in  iSjp  ai  in  the  annexed 
able. 

With  the  eicepdon  of  Bcnevento,  lurruunded  by  Ibe  Nea- 
politan provion  of  Prindpalo  Ullerlore,  and  the  small  state 
ol  Poniecorvo,  enclosed  within  Ihe  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  Slates 
of  the  Church  formed  a  compact  lerritory,  bounded  on  the  N.W, 
by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  on  tbe  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic, 
on  Ihe  S.E.  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  S.W.  by  Ibe 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  grand-duchy  ol  Tiacany 
and  the  duchy  ol  Hodena.  On  Ihe  Adriatic  Ihe  coast  eilended 
140  m.  from  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Tronto  (Ttuenlua)  to  the 
southern  mouth  of  Ihe  Po,  and  on  Ihe  Tyrrbenian  Sea  130  in. 
"    I'N.lal. 


'A.ns 


The  divisions  shown  above  were  adopted  on  the  list  ol 
December  1817,  the  legations  being  ruled  by  a  cardinal  and  the 
delegation*  by  a  prelate.  Previously  the  several  disiricis formally 
recognized  were  I^tium,  the  Maiiitima  (or  sco-board)  and 
Campagna,  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter.  Ihe  duchy  ol  Caslto, 
the  OrvicUno,  Ibe  Sablna,  Umbiia,  ibe  Peruglno,  Ibe  March  of 
Ancona.    Romagna,    the   Bologniae,    Ihe    Ferrarcse,   and   Ibe 

terriloriel  are  now  comprlied  within  the  Italian  provinces  of 
Macerata,  AscoU-Piceno,  Ferula,  Rome  and  Benevento, 

The  aueflion  of  the  oririn  o(  Ihe  lerrilDrlal  jurisdielioa  of  the 
~»i.  ,_,-i,.,.rt..  P...CV.    With  tbe  nunl  and  adeilBiiical 
.„  ,_, — ,  .-  ...E  9ih  and  IMh  onturies  much  li  Its 
ujthonry  alipped  from  its  grasp;   and  by  Ihe  middle  ol 
nlury  kt  rule  wu  not  recogniKd  bc)'ond  Rome  and  Ihe 
By  Ihe  treaty  ol  Suni  (Fcbruaiy  lilt) 

nya^Uthe  Church:  but  this liealv wu 
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SwcribtJi 


U  value.  By  tbe  capitulation  of  Ncim  (i»i)  the  emperor 
»«„  -V.  fecornijea  tbe  papal  amboriiy  over  the  whole  ttact  [rom 
tUtHcoraiii  in  Tuacany  to  the  pan  of  Cepenno  on  the  Neapolitan 
iTWUiel — ibt  Exanhale  of  lUvenni.  the  E^iapoUe,  tbe  Maidi  ol 
Aneona,  the  biiliopric  ol  Spolito.  Malilda'i  penonal  cMatea,  and  the 

a  ab|Ect  of  ambition  only  on  1^ 


.    Tbe  Slau 


In  1840  they  rtceivK 

dom  61  Italy  in  l96t.  i.re,  -t.^  .1^.^™  .»  ...t  ^^.^.^.^  uj  ^u...t, 

Vco^and  Fminone;  and  In  1870  <bry  diianieared  IrDO  Ibe 
political  map  1^  Europe,   Sec  Italv:  JliUoty, 

ITATB  TBULS,  in  English  lav,  &  tanm  which  piJmaiily 
denotes  aJ]  trials  relating  to  o£Eencei  agaiiut  the  slate,  but  in 
practice  (s  often  used  of  cues  ilLuslntive  of  tbe  law  relating 
to  state  officers  or  ol  international  or  conslitutionai  law.  The 
tint  collection  of  acconnts  of  state  trials  was  published  in  1719 
In  four  volumes.  Although  without  an  editor's  name,  it  apptan 
thai  Thomas  SalnuHi  (1679-1767),  an  bistoiical  and  Beognpbical 
writer,  was  responsible  far  the  collection.  A  Kcond  edition, 
increased  to  sii  volumes,  under  tbe  ediiorship  ol  SoUom  Emtyn 
(i697<i754),  appeared  in  ij^e.  This  editioD  tonlaintd  a 
lengthy  prelace  criticaUy  luivrying  the  conditioo  of  English 
Ian  at  the  time.  A  third  edition  ai^ieared  in  1741,  in  «ght 
volumts,  the  aeventb  and  eighth  volumes  having  been  added 
In  1S3S-  Ninth  and  tenth  volumes  were  added  in  1766,  and 
afourth  edition,  comprising  ten  volumes,  with  the  trials  arranged 
chronologically,  was  published  the  same  year.  A  filth  edition, 
origmaled  by  William  Cobbett,  hut  ediKd  by  Thomas  Bayly 
Howell  (1768-1815)  and  kaoum  us  CobbOfi  Cempldt  Cellalion 
»/  SMc  Trieli.  was  published  between  1809  and  1816.  Thb 
edition  is  io  thiity-lbree  volumes;  twenty-one  ol  them,  giving 
the  more  importaoE  state  trials  down  to  1781,  were  edited  by 
T.  B.  HowbU,  and  the  remaining  volumes,  bringing  the  trish 
down  to  iBio,  by  his  son  Thomas  Jones  Howell  (d.  iSsS).    A 

was  projected  in  1883,  with  the  object  ol  bringing  the  trials 
down  to  a  later  date.  Eight  volumes  were  published  in  iSBS- 
1898,  bringing  the  work  down  to  1858.  The  first  three  of  these 
irerc  edited  by  Sir  J.  MacdoneQ,  the  remaining  live  by  J.  £.  P. 
WaDii.  Selections  have  also  been  edited  by  H.  L,  Stephen 
and  others.  The  trials  an  invaluable  not  only  lor  thdr 
[cports  of  criminal  casn,  in  which  the  whole  cwine  ol  criminal 
procedure  and  evidence  may  be  traced,  but  for  thdt  historical 
Informal  ion. 
STATICS  (from  Cr.  root  irra-,  stand,  or  cause  (0  stand),  the 

STATIOKEHy,  a  term  embracing  all  the  various  artlclu 
told  by  "  ttationcis,"  who  were  originally  booksellers  having 
"  stations  "  or  stands  fn  markels,  near  churches  or  olho  build- 
bigs  lor  the  sale  of  their  goods  (see  Bookseuinc  for  the  further 
history  of  the  word).  Tie  slalioneti  were  formed  into  a  gild 
In  1403,  the  Ijvery  Company  not  bring  incorporated  till  issO. 
At  the  hall  of  the  company  In  London,  "Statloncra"  Hall," 
is  kept  a  book  for  the  registration  of  copyrights  (see  Copvbichi). 
The  "  Staiionery  OfEce  "  is  a  British  government  dejiartment 
which  supplies  stationery  to  parliament  and  the  government 
offices  and  generally  cDQlrols  the  printing  required  by  them. 

materials  and  implements,  together  with  the  numerous  appli- 
ances of  the  desk  and  ol  mercantile  and  commeielal  ofljees. 

Tbe  principal  aniclcs  and  operations  of  the  ttatioony  trade 
n*  dtah  with  undei  such  hcadin[i  as  Bookbinpiho;  CopviHti 
UacHiNit;  In*-:  UtHoaaArMyi  PaFEa;  Fen;  and  Penciu 

snnORS  OP  the  cross,  a  series  of  14  pictures  or  Images 
represcntmg  ihe  closing  sctnea  In  Ihe  Passion  ol  Christ,  via. 
(i)  Ihe  condemnation  hy  Pilate,  (j)  the  reception  of  the  cross, 
(3)  Chrisfs  first  fall,  U)  the  meeting  with  Hb  mother,  (s)  Simon 
of  Cyrene  carrying  the  cross,  (6)  Vctonica  wiping  Ihe  face  of 
JouB,  (7)  the  second  fall,  (S)  the  exhortation  to  ilie  women  of 


Jerusalem,  (o)  Che  third  fall,  (ro)  tbe  atrippang  ei  the  ckte 
(11}  tbe  CTudfCDii,  (11)  the  death,  (i^  the  fleiceiit  Inn  Ik 
cross.  (14)  tbe  butiai  Sometime!  a  t5lh — tbe  findliii  ol  ib 
croM  by  Hdeoai— it  added;  on  the  other  baad  in  the  dincot 
of  Vienna,  (be  Mationa  were  at  tbe  cod  of  tlie  iStb  tOcmj 
reduced  to  devm.  They  fonn  ■  voy  popitlBr  iten  in  Buaia 
Catholic  devotion.  Tbe  ripcewntaticns  ve  tnDaUjr  lai^ 
'      m  foand  in  the  afcn  air, 


t  Chrisi  .   _        ,    - 

Pope  IiuDCeot  XII.  in  1694  dcdand  that  Ibe  idd 
granted  for  visiting  Palestine  might  be  gained  by  mei 
the  order  who,  simply  visiting  the  ttatlont  at  tbe  era*  nboeni 
reprcKnted,  ueitaed  a  devout  ntdilation  aa  tbcy  pi 
station  to  statioa.  These  indul^mct*  were  estended  - . 
diet  XIIL  in  I7«S  to  all  the  laithhil,  and  Clement  XU.  fr,t 
years  later  granted  the  privlkfe  to  chndMi  olhc*  tbui  Fianrit- 
can,  provided  the  slaliou  wne  cncted  by  ■  Frandian-  b 
iBj7  the  Roman  Catholic  btshopa  In  England  received  laculiio, 
renewed  quinqueniaily,  permitting  them  to  erect  the  aiatiora 
with  the  accompanying  indidgcnceSi  and  they  often  ddepie 
this  faculty  to  priests. 

STATISTICS.  The  word  "statbtic"  is  deiivad  from  tbe 
Latin  iltiui,  which,  in  the  middle  agea,  had  otme  to  mean  • 
"  stale  "  in  Ihe  politioJ  sense.  "  Statistic,"  therefore,  originally 
denoted  inquiries  into  tbe  ODbdiiion  of  a  Kate.  Sinn  i^ 
i8th  century  the  denotatlrm  of  the  word  baa  beefi  ^teikdal, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  scope  has  become  more  defiailt 
and  may  now  be  said,  for  all  practical  purposes,  lo  be  tied. 

Hiilnry.— The  origin  of  what  Is  now  known  as  "  lUtisiIci ' 
(Cer.  dii  SMiilH;  Fi.  la  jlnluftfwi  ItaL  iloltstica)  can  odt 
be  referred  to  briefly  here.  As  human  tocictis  became  miR 
and  more  highly  organiied,  there  can.be  no  doubt  (hat  a  verj 
considciable  body  ol  official  Malisiics  miat  have  come  inu 
existence,  and  been  constantly  used  by  stateuneo,  aolely  with  a 
view  to  administialion.  The  Romans  were  careful  to  obtaia 
auuraie  infoinmiioa  regartling  the  resources  ol  tbe  state,  ai 
they  appear  10  have  taken  Ihe  census  with  a  tcgulariiy  wbid 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  modem  limeL 

Statistics,  or  rather  the  material  lor  ttatistics,  tbadon 
eiisiBl  at  a  very  early  period,  but  it  was  not  until  within  ll* 
last  three  centuries  that  systematic  use  ol  the  infonDatioa 
available  began  lo  be  made  lor  purposes  of  invcsEigaliiA  ami 
not  of  mere  administration.  A  volume  compilcil  by  Fralica« 
Sansovino,  entitled  Dd  Cmena  tt  ammiHiiUaitiu  it  H""' 
ritni  a  HpaUkki,  was  primed  in  Venice  and  beacs  the  date 
ijSj.  Other  oorks  ol  a  similar  kind  were  published  tow"'' 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  in  Italy  and  Franco.  Works  00 
Slate  administration  and  finance  continued  10  be  publishol 
during  the  first  haJi  oi  the  17th  century,  and  tbe  tcndcory 
to  employ  figures,  which  were  hardly  used  at  all  by  Sansovin°< 
became  more  marked,  opedally  in  England,  wfaeli  the  l*^ 
connected  with  "bills  of  mortality"  had  begun  to  tttai' 

C.  Achcnwall  Is  usually  credited  with  being  tbe  Erst  to  use  1^ 
word  "  statistics,"  but  statistics,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  >onl> 
did  not  really  come  into  eiistence  until  the  publication  (i7^<> '», 
J.  P.  SUssmilch,  a  Prussian  clergyman,  of  a  work  eoliiW 
Bit  tmliiiu  Ordiami  in  dm  VtrHniltriiacci  dii  mcKseUid"' 
CisiUciUt  oMt  itt  GchvTl,  iem  ToAt,  muf  ia  Foilffvai't 
daidbai  mnitiM,  In  this  book  a  systematic  attempt  wis  bu°' 
to  make  use  of  a  class  of  facts  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
regarded  as  beltrapng  to  *' political  arilhmelic,"  under  vhirh 

writers  term  "vital  statistics  "  had  been  studied,  especially  i>> 
England.  SOssmilch  had  arrived  at  a  perception  of  the  advin- 
lage  of  studying  what  Quelelet  subjcquenily  termed  the  "  la" 
ol  large  nutnbai."  He  eombinttJ  the  method  ol  "deicrpu« 
slaliitics  "  with  that  of  the  "political  arithmeticians,"  who  k" 
:o  InvniigatiDU  isto  the  facu  ri^anlinC 
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toardllty  ind  •  f>*  olher  ■ImOu'  nbjecu,  tritbout  much 
Bttempt  11  gcntraltiing  Inm  thoa. 

Poliiknf  irilbmelic  bad  come  inw  odumce  in  EngUnd 
In  ths  middle  oi  Ibe  i;lh  ctnlnry.  Th«  eulicit  example 
oi  this  [lis  ot  invtstigilioa  I«  tha  vork  a{  Ciptain  John 
Craiint  ol  LoadoB,  entitled  Nalural  and  PoCilkaS  Ainuila- 
timu  modi  ti>ini  tti  Biils  0/  Marlotily.  vbich  wu  fint  published 
in  lUt.  Till)  rnnBTkabte  work,  which  dealt  with  raorlilil]' 
in  London  only,  lan  through  many  editfoni.  and  Ibe  lint  ol 
inquiiy  it  suggoled  au  foQomd  up  by  vtrioui  other  wiilen, 
of  whom  the  moM  distinguiihed  wai  Sic  William  Petty,  who 
publiihed  in  i6Bj  hii  Fm  Ettajs  in  Fclifkal  Ariflimttict. 
Other  writera,  of  whom  Malley,  the  cdebialed  mllbemilEcUD 
and  utronomer,  w»  one,  entered  on  Bimllar  invntigations, 
and  during  the  gn«ln  pan  of  the  iSlb  century  (he  number  of 
penoBt  who  devoted  thcmKlvei  to  "  arilbmettcal "  inquirioi 
into  problemi  of  the  dasa  ntnr  known  ai  itatiUical  Wat  iteadily 
iniriasing.  Much  attention  was  given  la  the  cmutnicLion 
of  tablet  of  mortaUly.  Attempts  weie  abo  made  to  deal 
with  Bgiires  a*  ibe  bant  at  political  and  £ical  diKuuion  by 
Anhui  Young,  Hume  and  other  historical  writers,  as  well  a*  by 
the  two  MIrabeaus. 

It  ii'  now  necessary  to  irtim  to  SdMiiiilch,  who,  u  already 
meniioned,  endeavoured  to  lom  a  general  theory  of  society, 
based  on  what  were-  then  termed  "  ■rithmelint "  premises. 
In  modem  language,  he  made  use  of  quaniitsiive  aggiegale- 
■n  instrument  ol  social  inquiry.    It  is 


n  his  inrestigatioB  with  an  "  open  mln< 


"  He 


a  foregone  condu^n,  at  the  title  of  I 
ihowi.  Bnt  nevertheless  his  work  w»*  "  most  valuable  one,  since 
it  pointed  out  a  road  which  others  who  had  no  desiiE  to  procure 
evidence  In  fiTOur  of  a  particular  system  of  thought  were  not 
•low  to  follow.  AUhongh  for  many  yean  after  the  appear- 
ance of  SniSRiilch's  book  there  was  a  good  deal  of  resistance 
to  the  introduction  of  "  arithmetic  "  ai  the  coadjutor  of  moral 
■nd  political  investigations,  yet,  practically  there  was  a  tacit 

called"  descriptive  "school.   Onlhcotherhand,  Silssmilcb'isuc- 


ss  was  the  origm  ol 


f  whom  canxd   Ihcir 


atical"i 


anyplac 


■r  coiJetced,  each  admitting 
inc  imponance  01  ine  point  01  view  urged  by  tlie  other.  They 
were,  however,  still  perceptibly  distinct  even  as  Ute  as  1850,  and 
the  ignorant  hostility  with  which  many  people  even  among  the 
cultivated  classes  stQI  regard  statistical  inquiries  into  the  luture 
of  human  society  may  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  much 
stron^r  feeh'ng  which  showed  itsdf  among  "  orthodox  "  pro- 
fessors of  law  and  economics  on  the  publication  of  SUssmilcb's 

To  the  impulse  given  by  the  great  Belgian,  Quetelet.  must  t>e 
■liribuled  the  foundation  in  i8}4  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Hondon,  a  body  which,  though  it  has  contributed  little  to  the 
theory  of  lUtlslIcs,  his  hod  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
practical   work    of   carrying  out  statistical  investigationB   in 


the   United    Kingdom   and   elsewhen 


U  thinj 


if  the  ' 


Quet< 


ilude  displayed  by  the  figures 


The  influence  eiercised  by  Quelelel  on  the  development 
of  stattsiici  i)  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that,  though  there  b 
ilill  contidenble  controveny  among  statisticians,  (he  old 
coniroveny  between  the  "descriptive"  and  arithmeiical 
schools  has  disappeared,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  has  been 
iransfotmed  into  a  discussion  of  another  kind,  the  (jualion  now 
at  issue  bdng  whether  there  is  a  science  ol  staiislics  u  well  as 


a  sutistrcsl  method.  It  is  true  that  a  few  books  were  pobllshed 
between  1830  and  1850  in  which  the  politico-geographical 
description  ol  a  country  is  spoken  of  at  "  statistics,"  which  ii 
thus  distinguished  from  "political  arithmetic"  The  title  of 
Knies't  great  work.  Die  SlalitM  all  idtaanditl  Wiucmjckiifl 
(Cassd,  1850),  b  especially  noteworthy  as  shoivlng  that  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  was  changing.  Koies  claimed 
that  the  really  "  scienttlLc  "  portion  of  statistics  conusted  of 
tbe  figures  employed.  As  Hutihofer  says,  "  his  starting  point 
is  political  anihmeiic" 

Some  cmbient  ilatistidans  of  the  latter  half  of  the  iQth 
century  accepted  ihe  viewol  Knies,  hut  the  majority  of  modem 
writers  or  the  theory  of  statistics,  especially  in  Germany,  have 
adopted  a  slightly  different  standpoint  according  to  which 
ilatisLlcs  is  at  once  a  icUna  relating  to  the  social  life  of  man 
and  a  nulktd  ef  iiaalifaHe*  applicable  to  all  sciences.  This 
view  was  ably  muntained  by  von  Mayr,  Haushufer,  Gabaglio 
and  Block,  whose  viewt,  published  htleen  to  twenty  yean  before 

held  by  the  majority  ol  slklistlclans  In  Germany,  snd  probably 
on  the  European  continent.  In  France,  however,  several  writers 
of  importance  have  recently  published  walks  on  the  lubject 
in  which,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  III.  Block,  the  claim  of 

has  been  rejected.  There  has  been  little  systematic  eiposiiion 
of  the  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Isolated  dicla  have  been 
furnished  by  authorities  on  the  practice  ai  statistics,  such  at 
the  late  Dr  W.  A.  Guy,  Professor  J.  K.  IngranvSic  Rawsoo  W. 
Rawton,  Sir  Robert  Cifian  and  oLhers,  Professor  Forwell  bat 
lectured  on  statistics  at  University  College,  London.  The 
most  important  English  work  dealing  w'  '  .    ..    - 

of  Mr  A,  L,  Bowtey.  Kis  volume,  Ela 
published  In  iQoi),  Es  intended  as  a  p 
teaching  the  principles  on  which  iiatisii 
The  nature  of  Mr  Bowley's  b-xrit  Is, 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  Kingdom. ih 
has  been.  In  the  main,  of  a  practical 
vcstlgation  of  Ihe  theoretical  basis  of  Ihi 
attracting  little  Intentl.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  mono- 
graphs have  been  published  by  English  writers  on  pancular 
points  eannecied  with  the  technique  of  statistical  investigation, 
as  was  natural  considering  Ihe  eicellcnce  ol  tlie  pracliol  use 
made  of  statistics  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  few  earlier  invasions  of  the  domain  ol 
theory  attempted  by  English  wiiteia,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  authorities  above  mentioned  were  not  unanimous.  Di 
Guy  as  well  as  Sir  Rawson  W.  Riwson  both  claim  that  statistics 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Independent  science,  apart  from  sociology, 
while  Froressor  Ingram  maintained  that  statistics  cannot 
occupy  a  position  co-ordinate  with  that  of  sociology,  and 
that  they  "constitute  only  one  of  the  aids  or  adminicula 
of  science."     Sic  Robert   Giffen   has  also  eipreased  Umself 

dependent  science  of  statistics,  and  this  oinnlon  appears  to 
be  the  correct  one,  but,  as  Dr  Guy  and  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawton 
had  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  systematic  teai^iing  emana- 
"ilinguished  continental  statisticians  in  su[qnit  of 


nil  ef  Staliilu 
lactical  handbc 
»  should  be  h: 


lalistical  method 


while  their  opponei 


o  lar 


nly  the  obiltr 
'lul  to 


ontiocntal  authorities. 


lamuie  closely  the  views  held  b 
id  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  oaseo. 
The  clearest  and  shorteU  definition  of  the  science  of  aUtistics 
I  Ihua  conceived  it  that  of  ht.  Block,  who  describes  it  as  "  la 
lence  de  Thomme  vivant  en  socitti  en  tant  qu'dle  pent  £tce 
iprimfe  par  let  chllTiTt."  He  proposes  to  gift  >  new  name 
I  the  branch  of  ttudy  thui  defined,  namely  "denogi^y." 
on  Mayr's  definilion  is  longer.  He  defines  the  itatiitkal 
ience  as  "  die  tysicmatische  Darlegang  und  ErOilcrung  der 
thatskchtichen  Vorg^ge  imd  der  aus  diesen  sich  ergebendcn 
Cetette  dea  gesetischaflUch  enmcnschlidienLebeniauECruBd  lage 
■  iialciDcal 
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ind  eiidiiuttWD  of  actuil  evcau.  ind  ol  the  1**1  of  min'i 
axial  iife  thai  may  be  dcduECd  Eiom  thcM,  on  tit  basil  ol  the 
quaniitaiivc  obKiviiioa  oI  anrcpila).  Gabaglio'j  virw  a 
[KacticaUy  ideniio]  with  tbo«  adopted  by  von  Hayt  and  BJock, 
ibDugh  it  [i  diScKotly  npnued.  He  uyi  "  iiaiiiiia  loay  be 
inlnpreted  in  an  extended  and  in  a  icstricicd  wnie.  In  the 
forms  acDic  it  ii  a  mcibod,  in  tbe  tattcf  a  acicDce-  At  a 
adence  it  atudtd  tbe  actuaj  ndal-politioJ  order  by  meana  of 
maibematical  induction."  Moil  Ccrmao  wiiten  oa  the  lubjeci 
have  endorsed  Ihe  vicn  of  Block  and  van  Mayr.  Among  Ihem 
DUy  be  moilioiied  Profeson  J.  Ccuirad,  Leidi  and  WeMeigaard, 
but  Dr  Augit  Meitien  of  Berlin,  a  aecond  edition  oI  whoH 
Cereltcbe,  TkttrU  uad  Tecknii  da  Slalislii  was  pLbliihed  En 
1903,  mahea  a  mudi  Icob  wide  clain^  In  France  opinions  are 
divided,  Piofeason  Andrf  Lieasc  and  Femjtnd  Faure  and  othen 
iccepling  tbe  view  that  itntisLica  is  essentially  a  metbotjL 

This  diicusiian  regarding  the  nature  of  ttatiuici  ia  to  a  large 
citent  a  diicusstoQ  about  names.  There  [s  really  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  statistical  experts  as  10  the  lubjecl-mattcr  of 
■tatillics,  tbe  only  question  being — Shall  stAtislics  be  termed  a 
science  ai  well  as  a  method?  That  there  are  some  inveKigations 
In  which  Btalistical  pm:edurc  is  employed  which  certainly 
^  not  belong  to  the  domain  ol  Ibe  supposed  statistical  science 
is  generally  admitted.    Bui,  as  already  sb  ... 


tome  part  of  thoie  phenomena,  conslitut 
of  an  independent  lUtislioii  sdence.  It  l 
this  claim  should  be  admitted.  There  ia 
convenience  or  logic  why  the  use  of  a  inl 


Tben 


ociety.c 


Bubjeet-m 


e  in  otbe 

1  the  said  method  is  nsatded  merely  a 

ciiitence.    Il  is  impouible  10  get  ovc 

al  in  me 

eorology,  medicine,  and  other  physics 

loyment  of  a  melliad,  like  miciose^y,  apeclrum 

tbe  use  of  tbe  telescopt    Why  diould  Ihe  fact  ol 

yiaait  in  sociology   be  considered  as  auLboriaing 

ol  the  phenomena  thus  dealt  with  to  form  a 


t  effective  ailment  put  forward  by  the  advocate 


nienl  aid  to  invesligatioo  in  the  majority  of  sciences,  but  are  the 
•ole  Belbod  ol  inquiry  in  tbe  cue  of  sociology.  When,  indeed, 
tt  ia  tested  by  reletenct  to  the  important  dais  ol  social  facts 

ment  break!  down.  Eonomici  is  a  branch — tbe  only  icientibc- 
(lly  organited  bnnch — of  sociology,  and  alalislics  are  largely 
used  in  it.  but  DC  '  .  .         .. 


above   consideraii 


I  forbid   the 


Although,  howevc 
acceptance  of  the  conunentaj  c^nnmn  mat  ine  ituny  oi  man  in 
tbe  social  atate  is  identical  with  siatisiia,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  without  statistics  tbe  ruture  of  humaD  society  could  never 
become  known.  For  society  is  an  aggregate,  or  rather  1  (lingeries 
of  aggregates.  Not  only  thai,  bat  the  individual)  compoiing 
thew  aggregaiti  are  not  in  juitapoijiian,  and  what  ia,  from  the 
■odDlogici]  point  of  view,  the  tame  aggregale  or  oijiin  of  the 
"  body  politic  "  il  not  always  composed  ol  Ibe  same  individuali, 
Conitancy  of  locial  form  il  toainlained  concuitmily  with  the 
moat  euemivo  changes  in  Ihs  collocation  and  idenliiy  ot  Ibe 
partida  composing  Ok  form.  A  " nation"  ti  really  changed, 
10  fat  ai  I  he  individuals  composii^  it  are  coDccmed,  every 
moment  of  time  by  the  operaiioa  of  the  laws  of  population. 
But  tbe  nation,  conudcted  aociologiailly,  remains  the  same 
in  qiiM  cf  thii  slow  change  in  Ihe  puticiei  composing  it,  just 
a*  a  human  being  b  contldered  to  \>t  the  umc  person  year  by 
year,  aliljough  year  by  year  Ihe  panicles  forming  his  or  her 
body  are  coniianily  being  destroyed  and  ireih  particles  subsii- 
tuted.  Of  course  the  analogy  between  the  life  ol  a  human  being 
and  the  life  ol  a  human  communiiy  must  not  be  prcued  too  far. 
Indeed,  in  several  respecli  human  communiiies  more  nearly 


ne  of  the  hmer  fonu  of  aaim*!  Ufe  than  ti»  mm 

liud  forms  of  animal  existence.  Thse  ate  otgu- 
ire  Eissip«n>ul,  and  n^ien  cut  in  two  form  two  hoi 
organisms,  10  dilfuied  Is  tbe  vitality  ol  Ihe  origiDiI 
id  Ihe !  ■  


Now  Ibe  only  means  wherdy  tbe  gioupiag  of  tbe  iDdividiali 
forming  a  soda!  otganisra  can  be  ascerudntd,  and  the  diuia 
in  the  groups  year  by  year  observed.  Is  Ihe  Matistical  naled. 
Accordingly  the  correct  view  leem  to  be  that  it  ia  Ibe  fvaciioi 
ol  this  method  to  make  perceptible  fads  tegaiding  Ibe  muti- 


is  not  cUimed.  or  ought  not  to  be  dainad,  Ibat  statistical  iovo- 
tigntitmoui  supply  Ife  wUi  of  tbe  {sOi  •  kncsrledge  «f  whid 
will  eaabtetodoiogists  toformaoorrect  tbeotyol  tbeudallilc 
of  nun.  Tbe  statistical  method  is  cuentlal^  a  mathautiol 
procedure,  attempting  (o  give  a  quantltaltve  eipnsMB  lo 
certain  facts;  and  the  tesoluiioa  of  difference*  of  qvility  into 
diSeiencn  of  quantity  ha*  not  yet  been  eSected,  even  in  chemic^ 
science.  In  lodolo^ca]  sdence  the  importance  of  diSerora 
of  quality  is  enormous,  and  the  eHect  of  ib<M  diflerBtei « 
the  conclusion!  to  be  drawn  from  figures  is  sometime*  wgleclal, 
or  insuSdently  rccognieed,  even  by  men  of  luiqueMianablc 
ability  and  good  faiib.  The  majority  of  polilidiu,  ndil 
handlers  of  slalinio  gajenlly  in  ■ 


le  hahii  ol  dran 
am  audi  Egures 


a  good  to  thBB 


nay  obtain,  merely  by  U 
nomogeneous  quantities  wmch  are  heterogoieouiT  ana  as  com. 
parable  quantities  which  are  not  comparable.  Even  to  tbl 
conscientious  and  intelligent  inquirer  the  difficully  of  avoidijit 
mistakes  in  using  statistics  prepared  by  other  penons  b  voy 
great.  Tbere  are  usually  "pit-lalla"  even  in  the  liarliM 
statistical  statement,  the  postion  and  nature  of  wbidi  ate knon 
only  10  the  penons  who  have  actually  handled  what  Duy  U 
called  the  "  taw-material  "  of  the  itatislici  in  question;  uhI  il 

be  too  careful  to  ascertain  from  those  who  compikd  then  u 
far  as  possible  what  are  the  paints  requiring  eiuddalion. 

Tic  Slatiiiital  Utlhal.—'Iha  method  is  a  sdentific  ptooduR 
(]}  whereby  certain  phenomena  of  aggregation  not  perceptible 
to  the  senses  are  rendered  perceptible  to  tbe  inldlwrl,  and  (4 
furniibing  rules  for  tbe  correct  performance  of  the  cfuantiiiiivt 
observation  of  these  phenomena.  The  das  of  phenomtni  el 
aggiet^tioa  relened  to  includa  only  such  phenomoia  is  ait 
loo  large  to  be  perceptible  to  Ihe  aensca.  It  does  not,  '.{. 
include  such  phenomena  as  are  Ibe  subject-matter  of  micnt- 
scopy.  Tbingi  whicb  are  very  large  are  often  quite  as  difficult 
to  perceive  at  those  which  are  very  imalL  A  familiat  oampk 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  which  i*  someiima  experienced  m  Gndiil 
the  large  names,  as  of  countries  or  pnn'inces.  on  a  m>p>  d 
course,  the  terms  "  targe,"  "  100  large,"  "  small "  and  "  tM 
small  "  must  be  used  wiib  great  caution,  and  wiib  a  dear  com- 
preheniion  on  the  pari  of  the  penon  using  them  of  tbe  studaid 
of  measurement  implied  by  the  terms  in  each  particular  cute- 
A  careful  study  ol  tbe  bni  lew  pages  ol  De  Morgan's  Dijamii^ 
and  inUi'ol  CaUulMs  will  materially  assist  tbe  student  of  uaLU' 
tics  in  attaining  a  grasp  of  the  prindplca  on  which  stiadirA 
of  measurement  should  be  formed,  It  is  not  necessary  l''*' 
he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  calcului  itsell,  ot  cvto 
possess  anything  more  than  ao  elementary  knowledge  ol  maibe- 
matical sdence,  but  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  fully  coa- 
scioua  of  the  tact  that  '■  large  "  and  "  small  "  quantities  c" 
only  be  so  deiigi^ted  with  propriety  by  reference  to  s  commMi 
standard.  It  a  alio  necessary  that  be  should  be  scquilciBl 
with  Ihe  thmy  of  probability  aa  applied  to 
gationi,  the  need  of  which  ii  well  let  forth  by  Mr  f 
in  Pan  II.  ol  hii  work,  already  referred  lo,  and  by  oiner  wrt.»> 
Valuable  iosliudion  on  this  technical  subject  can  bcobuin^ 
Iron  tnonographs  by  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeaonh.  Proletsor  Kill 
Pranon.  Dr  John  Venn,  Mr  Udney  Yule  and  many  dh«r 
contribulon  lo  the  TioHtailiimi  e{  On  gayal  SKuly,  >■' 
Jmriut  ^  tin  Rtyal  SWiHuiii  SkUIj.  tbe  Etiamit  Jtit^< 


\.  L.  Bowlff 
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xQaarUHy  Jtrnnal  tfEeimmla  ud ilmilv puUkatioiu 
H  .SIsluliCi  crt  DvM.— Tbc  tl 


iBiBagmiKb .- 

ot  pnundi  Bterlinf  iBcemd  by  Ibe  London  A 
ly  duriof  a  fivea  IliDe,  ud  the  number 
hat  fell  at  GRenwkh  duriiiE  a  ifvcn  time. 
-  ntimh**  of  tona  ol  ng-lna  lv§Bfl  in  a  par- 
number  of  penona  twdini  ^ 

, J  defined)  in  ■  fiven  territory  at  a 

numba  t^  pounda  AeHtng  repreteniii^  the 
k  of  England  at  a  aiv^ -*—- 
I  are  the  teauh   of 


^._ ^.-11  London  and  oriier  porta  of  the  time 

Edwarf]   UL,  covenn|;  a  period  of  amay  year^  wbich  leave 
fthin^  to  be  deiim]  in  pouit  ol  pmniian  and  muformity.  It  may  be 


^,  \t  of  production  ordered   in   ..._ 

ty  and  alieady  cairied  out  aa  rffarda  ■  number  ol 

"      "     " " rt  which  lodlvUtiala  *r 

::__._:  __  srs 

thr  land  iiT  the  accDuaia  fucniihid  by  municiiial  corpoi  ' 
the  Bank  a(  Encland.  by  rijlwagr.  (aa.  water,  banking, 
and  other  public  onnpinin  nukini  rHuma  to  the  board  . 
by  tndei  uniona,  and  by  otbrr  bodiei  «4iich  an  obUnd 
teiuroi  10  the  fefinnir  of  friendly  aedciiea.  The  u(< 
'  ined  ii  pbiiihcd  in  f uU  by  the  deTORnenla  red 
o  lumiihed  by  Ibe  compinin  thnnielvea  to  tl 

■  ol  Ratiaiictl  ioloniiatian  la  fumiahcd 


na  to  the  board  of  tiade. 


of  ihrm  ol  Ei^i  Lmportanw.  pjch  aa  Uoyd'i. 
— . —  .™^k  Eirhapje,  the  Briiiih  Iran  Tade  Avodation,  uk 
Londaq  Corrx  ExehanEe.  the  loHliuie  of  Banken»  the  Inititute 


ilaiidiK  erii^l  Muiitia  on  ioeciali 
!  by  Reaan  Behm  wid  Wacnet  in 
mate  of  the  popubtion  of  Ibe  eanh 
,  Ihough  Iti  rewlu  an  laUy  primary 

I  haidly  be  laid  that  It  u  not  taiy 
ruitenab  for  any  primary  itadftiou 

Mr  Chailea  Booth  into  labour  and 


«a  property  graiped. 
:  are  apt  ID  undettale 

i'teii 

9  of  what  the  table  la  to  ■bow.  and 
!  laniuage.    Thia  la  a  mailer  which 
aour^Ta  much  wise  of  time  and 

%  ouEh™o'be  conudered  ranptete 

S»  ihmild  be  nthtr  tong.    It 
lythinj  by  Batiiiica."    Thb 

lusRtuni  which  mre  widely  believed,  it  haa  a  grain  d  truth  in  il- 
tf  thIa  popular  aaying  ran  you  can  prove  anythlns  by  tabin  with 
■lovenl^  and  ambiEUOus  hcadinp."  it  mi^t  be  aucnted  to  wiihout 

the  public  mind  may  often  be  ITacrd  to  aomc  widely  circulated 
table,  to  which,  elllw  from  ■tupidity  or  carclceincu,  an  cntmeoua 
or  inaccurate  "  lieadinc  "  has  been  afflved- 

■-•-—•  — "-  -  lt«  aimplett  form  conilata  ol  "  primatiea  "| 

of  the  ume  claia.  but  cvLsiins  al  different 

QE  into  cicinence  during  difTerenl  portiona 

!,  though  other  thinga 

^ iIkt  of  jwnona  retiring  in  each  county  ol  England 

on  a  given  day  of  ■  given  year,  and  alfto,  in  another  column,  the 
correaponding  numben  for  the  fame  counties  on  the  cormponding 
day  ot  the  tenth  year  lubsciiuenlly.  would  be  a  limplc  tabular 


A  itatbukal  table  in 


rhlTi^migh?  h 


d  to  it  which  would  greatfy  ad 


■e  might  be  two 
ucd   aa  percenta 


whole    klngdoni.      The    nine-col 

Cinmpia  raifei.— Suppoec  now  we  have  another  table  precMy 
'    "      '     '        to  the  hnt,  and  aim  Rblh«  to  the  counliea  ot 

■■ ' —  ol  hoiu™  eidBlng  In  each  of  then 

Hnation  of  the  Iwo  would  lotm  a 

an  aoplicatwn  of  ihCfprocetaea  of  arithmetic 

■  numW  of  f»h  lacu.  all  of  which  would  be 

' '      -  "-i  obvioui  to  tnoit  people  until 

Katlitleian  txHudai*  largely  in  opentiooa 
referred  to  are  ^^pea. 
UBual  and  the  beat  mode  ol  mpreiaing 

^ f^ ,  -ne  alatiatical  quantity  to  another  it  to 

tv  it  aa  a  peroenlage.  In  lome  caaea  another  method  b  adopted. 
vta.  that  of  atating  the  proportion  la  the  lorm  "  one  m  <o  many." 
Ti^  method  ia  leaeTally  a  bad  one,  and  lla  ute  ihould  be  di»- 
couragcd  aa  much  aa  potaible,  the  chief  reuon  being  that  the 
dian^ng  portion  of  thb  kind  of  propottlonri  figure  b^en^"**  wmiiv 
-^  baa  invecaelyj  and  not  directly,  oa  the  pbenomenoi 
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of  the  nle^  in  tcnu  of  moi»y.  at  whkli  u 
far  money  wen  ictiuUy  madt  a1  or  abour  a  givFn  jidut  on  a  ^vea 
day.  A  flHiJiI/lOfI  ^  pw  aurh  ai  apwan  in  a  daily  pricr  I^IL  i^ 
if  there  hu  been  nmcli  fluctuation,  anlv  a  vmy  musli  juide  lo  ihe 
actual  nlea  of  excbuiie  that  liavc  trrn  Ar  baui  ol  tbe  aurcnNVc 
bufaiiu  fluklof  up  tie  day'a  buBueu.  Bui  Itt  ua  auppoav  Ihat 
the  cloalfii;  price  each  day  may  be  arctpted  aa  a  fair  fTpmnitativf 
of  the  day'i  tniuactiou.  and  let  ua  lurtho-  nippoat  (hat  wf  dcun 
to  obtain  the  attratje  ]>n«  for  thirty  dayi.  Now,  the  aum  of  ihe 
pricea  in  question  divided  by  thirty  would  be  the  ariihiHtical 
mean*  and  Ita  vcak  iBlnt  would  he  that  it  made  no  allawance  for 
the  fact  ^C  the  buuEwn  done  on  aofne  day*  i*  much  Urjrer  than 
thai  diriie  tA  othert;  in  otiwr  wordi,  it  tnata  tiiem  u  being  all  of 
equal  weight.    Now  if,  aa  k  aclually  the  cue  in  aome  ourkcth 


K  have  a  daily  accouni  if  the  InMl 
There  ate  cam  in  which  the 


in  theb  weiflitcd  mo 


n  weiehtnl  mcani.  Infeicncei  baaed  on  Ibe  fomer  claai 
cngeihould  be  lubiated  u  the  moai  rigid  Inveuigal  ion. 
ere  are  many  methoda  of  weighting  aveiagea;  for  doeiiptiona 
X  Katialical  pnjccHn  ibe  nM«  muU  be  refeired  lo  Ihe  woiki 
lie  technique  of  (taiinica.  In  chapter  v.  of  Mr  Bowley't 
De.  the  vihject  i(  deah  with  in  a  manner  suitable  lorstudenta. 
roivclosing  thii  abort  aunrey  oF  Ihe  very  Imponant  subject  of 
ign  or  meaat.  it  ia  needful  lo  diicuta  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
wqeoa  which  they  nuy  safely  Ik  regarded  as  indicating,  when 
have  been  proped]r  obtained.  Ci^'en  a  weighted  mean  of  a 
I  of  numbers  rcfcmng  to  no  matter  wjiat  phenomenon.'  it  ia 
mi  Ihal  Ihe  value  of  the  mean  aa  a  iypt  of  the  whole  aeriei  will 

rrinasa^i^.   : 

E  further  about  tlwn,  i 


^lien- 
b  ii  puaible  thai  they  may  o 
men  about  6  ft.  hiab.  and  a  gn 
'-TU  of  rrlailvElv  UQ  a,- 


•,  then  m 


■i" 


■hort 


9  ft.  1 1  in.    ll 
K  hcighi  Is  eu 


oul  s  ft. 

T.jr»n 


that  there  may  be  vcjy  fr 
and  that  Ibe  ^Ik  of  the  ' 
one  of  giants  and  the  oti 
S  fL  S  UL  may  really  give  a 

of  the  men.  wliich  it  would — , , 

inch  of  that  heaht,  either  by  eaccia  or  deficiency,  >hile  of  Ihe  i> 
Ruinder  one  hall  were  all  abon:  5  ft,  a  in.  and  ihe  other  half  a,- 
below  5  ft.  7  in-  This  laiur  auppouiion  would  most  likely  be 
found  to  be  appnudmately  currect  if  the  men  bckinfed  to  a  race 
whoie  average  height  wai  s  ft.  B  in.,  and  if  ihey  had  been  collected 
by  chance.    TIk  evtent  oT  the  divergence  of  the  items  composinf 

■Dd  eipRucd  in  peicencagei  of  ihe  averaK.  the  alg^raic  sifns  4 
and  —  being  employed  10  indicate  the  aircction  of  (he  variadon 
from  th*  mean.  An  Aveiafe  may.  therefonr,  ndvania^udy  b< 
supptenwnted;  (f)  by  a  figure  snowing  whai  propotiion  of  ihc 
members  from  which  it  Is  derived  differa  from  the  avcmgeby  t 

and  niidmum  deviaiiods  from  the  nvengr.  _  The  mrunine  of  the 

tnveatigatioii.    Fuller  remarhs^on  avenges  will  be  found  ia  thi 

^ric".— ^E^eference  has  alrody  bnn  made  to  the  peculiar  claw 

sense  include  all  GniRa  eipteBing  tarn  a/  ackawti.  In  modcrr 
society  the  terms  dT  eichsAge  are  always  eiq>ressed  in  money,  and 

ti^ts,  such  as  those  given  by  imerm-beariof  accuriliei  of  alt  kinds. 
by  lada  ol  ochange.  Jiy  ailway  or  Meuiihip  coaincia  to  carry 
eilber  [isssiiisiiii  «  gooda,  and  by  bargains  retativc  lo  iba  fonif  n 
ochanieai  (i)  contiisent  rights,  such  as  those  implitd  in  policies 
of  insurance.     All  th«  lates  of  exchange  bekinf  to  tbe  same 

calegory,  whether  they    "  '-   '    ■'  "-' ="  ' '"■  ' —  — 

ia,llie.faae  of  railway  cl 


the  only  m 


ontpicuoos  during 


.._  VSeESrSS 

d  adding  (hem  tcsethcr  alnbnically.    "^ 

Bgn  was  then  divided  by  the  mimber  1 

cnt  leoiacnuid  the  movtaent  in  t^ ' 

r  articlr*  during  the  period  under  o 

t_. ..i.-^  ^^  procedure  —  ' 

the  BincedBic,  Snt  by  wn-ing 
■  Ibid  which  cottao.  &«>  ad 


>hal  may  be  called  •■ 

so  far  being  that  of  Sir  Robert  CiSea,  wl 

obtained  from  the  declared  values  of  the ^ 

or  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  articles  whose  pricaa' arv  deak 
with.  In  the  caie  of  both  iopoRB  and  eqiotts  W  lt«h*rt  wnefad 
out  the  pmponion  borne  by  the  value  of  cnck  article  sq  tbv  tool 
value  for  a  leriea  of  yean.  Dedutllga  Ihe  "  naeoBairaieil " 
articles,  a  aerwi  of  numben  was  thuBobrauied  which  coaht  be  ussd 
as  the  meaiu  of  weighting  Ihe  prices  of  the  arlide*  in  an  investiga- 

numbers  prepared  aiicT  pubUded  every  moDEh  Inr  Ihe  Btmirmut. 
and  by  Mr  Auguitui  Sauerbeck,  which  are  weighted,  an  of  eml 
value:  nwinj  tn  the  frequency  of  their  appearance  they  nakc  it 
ponable  to  watch  the  tendency  of  prices  closely. 

Til  ViiiraUli^  1/  Incimui  UiStrmilf  <■  Siaiiaiit^-Oot  of  the 
most  serious  dimcullies  in  eonnetiaa  wlui  atatiatiol  InwticaEioAS 
is  the  variety  of  the  modes  in  which  prinuv^ei  of  Ihe  aamc  cnler 
are  obtained,  as  lefards  dates  and  periods.    This  ia  a  maner  al 

been  made  to  intnduee  nme  krmeny  into  Ihe  eOcial  statisiica 
of  the  Uniied  fCiajdooi,  and  many  your  br>  •  comnlilee  of  Ibe 

a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  pnvn^  a  lepon,  from  which,  how- 
ever, certain  members  of  the  coiamittec  Jininled.  prefeirint  ts 
cipress  their  views  separately.  The  evidence  will  be  found  veiy 
inmwtfino  hv  alt  who  wish  ID  obiain  ao  Insight  ioEo  the  (meau 

■af  tnuilau  of  SatiiUii.—'ne  absence  of  did- 
luiinity  m  aiaiiatiM  which  ■■  felt  in  Elifiand  is 

iBcn'li'rf'a''poSlcal  chaLT  """"" 

buitaui  with  defiaile  duties  to  perform."   Intbe  Uniied  Khicrt 
as  (Iready  remarfied,  the  nearest  approach  I 
ofKce  ii  Ihe  Qimmacial  and  aialistini  depart 

irnilty  iato  the  1 


deponmcnt   usually 


1)  offitest  and  secondly  because  ihe  worii  which  fi 

ea  la  omence  couU  only  be  performed  ihwly.  as  the 
buwaess  of  the  oOces  necemarily  left  then  Hnle  trianr*  for 
ub  In  1885.  at  ihe  juhli*  ol  the  London  Siatinical 
a  number  of  eninenl  aiatiatical  oOicisTs  from  all  |»ita  itf 
d  exceoT  Gernunv  wtn*  nteetnt,  and  the  opportunity  waa 

ll  InstilDte  of  SlaiJstiea  wiih  a 

ts  already  ascertained  to  aan  ia  the 
irrangementi  made  by  the  CO  nan  ist  I,  The  only  obaade  nsmi- 
inj  a  proper  reprewitaiion  of  all  coanlria  was  the  abaenee  (d 
any  r«rman  delegate!,  none  of  llie  oAlcial  heads  of  the  Cermaa 
kUliatieal  office  batf  aUowad  to  atlead    apparently  on  potiiical 


STATIUS,  PUBLIUS  PAPINIUS 


(W.  Ho.) 
4i-q6),  Lidn  poet, 

Dirtn  ua  mining  id  tnc  pioicssion  oi  s  poel.  Tbe  Scatii  wrrc 
ol  Craeco-Campanian  origin,  and  »cre  of  genllc  eiltaciion, 
thou^  impoveriilicd,  and  Ihe  tamit/  records  wire  not  wlLhoui 
poliiieal  dijlinctiont.  The  poet's  (ath«  lagghl  with  mafled 
lucccsi  at  Ntpl«  and  Rome,  and  Irom  boyhood  to  age  he  ptovcd 
himself  a  champion  In  Ihe  poeiic  lournamenti  which  faimedan 
impoflant  pan  of  the  amusements  ot  the 


father  i 


in  his  li 


y  lileraiy  lasi,  whether  in  prose  or  veise.  Probably 
the  poet  inheriled  >.  modeil  competence  and  was  not  under  (he 
necessity  of  begging  bis  bread  from  wealthy  palioni.  He  cer- 
tainly wrote  poems  la  ordei  (as  Sihoc,  t.  i,  i,  ii.  7,  and  iii.  4), 
but  there  ii  no  indication  that  the  maltiial  return  (or  then  was 
important  to  him,  in  ipite  of  an  allusion  In  Juyenal's  teventh 
taiire.  or  events  in  Ihe  life  of  Siaiius  we  Icnow  little.  From 
his  boyhood  he  was  victorious  In  poeiic  contests— many  limes 
ai  his  naliv«  city  Naples,  Ihiice  at  Alba,  where  he  received  the 
gulden  crown  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor  [>omiIian.  But 
al  the  great  Capiloline  competition  (prababty  on  its  third  cele- 
bration in  94  AD.}  Siallus  failed  to  win  ihe  coveted  chaplei  of 
oak  leaves.  No  doubt  Ihe  eilrioidinary  popularity  ol  his 
TkcMt  had  led  him  to  tegard  hlmsetf  as  the  supreme  poci  of 
the  age,  and  when  he  could  not  soslafn  this  teputation  in  the 
face  of  rivals  from  all  pans  of  Ihe  empire  he  accepted  the  judges' 
verdict  at  a  sign  that  his  day  was  past,  and  retired  lo  Nai^es. 


ie  poem  be  addressed  to 


.    West 

ision(5.7i 


young  yea 

I  loss  of  the  . 

favour;  he  may  have  felt  that  a  word  from  Domilian  woul 
have  won  for  him  Ihe  envied  garland,  and  that  Ihe  word  ough 
lo  have  been  given.  In  llie  preface  to  book  iv.  of  Ihe  SHrae  Iher 
is  meniion  of  detractors  who  haled  our  poet's  style,  and  Ihn 
may  have  succeeded  in  inducing  a  new  fashion  in  poetry  at  couri 
Such  an  ecSpse,  if  li  happened,  must  have  cui  Staiius  lo  th 
bean.  He  appears  to  have  relished  ihorougbly  the  rAle  c 
coun-pon.  The  statement  sometimes  made  that  the  eldi 
Siatius  had  been  the  emperor's  (eacher,  and  had  received  man 


favours  from  him,  so  that  the  Mn  biherfled  a  debt  of  pititude, 
seems  to  have  no  soUd  foundation.  Statius  lauds  Ihe  emperor, 
nol  to  discharge  a  debt,  but  nther  lo  create  an  obligation. 
His  flatiery  is  as  fat  removed  [mm  the  gentte  propitiatory  tone 
of  QuintiUan  as  it  is  from  Ihe  coone  and  crawling  humiliation 
of  Manial.  It  is  in  the  large  eitravagant  style  of  a  nature  in 
itself  healthy  and  generous,  which  has  accepted  the  theme  and 
left  icrupte*  behind.  In  on*  of  hi)  prefatory  epistles  Statius 
declares  that  he  never  allowed  any  work  of  his  to  go  forth 
without  invoking  the  godhead  of  the  divine  emperor.  Slalius 
bad  taken  the  full  measure  of  Domitian'i  gross  taste,  and, 
presenting  him  with  the  rodomontade  which  he  loved,  pula 
conscience  and  sincerity  out  of  view,  tesi  some  uneasy  Iwinge 
should  mar  his  master's  enjoyment.  But  in  one  poem,  that  in 
which  the  poet,  pays  his  due  for  an  inviiaiion  lo  the  Imperial 
table,  ve  havf  siocerily  enough.  Statiu*  clearly  Iceb  all  Ihe 
raptures  he  eipresses.  He  longs  for  the  power  of  him  who  told 
the  tale  of  Dido's  banquet,  and  for  the  voice  of  him  who  sang 
the  feasi  of  Alcinous,  that  be  may  give  forth  utterance  worthy 
of  the  lofty  theme.  The  poet  seemed,  be  uys,  lo  dine  with 
greai  Jove  himself  and  to  receive  neclat  from  Ganymede  ihe  cup- 
bearer (an  odious  reference  to  the  imperial  favourite  Eariow). 
All  his  life  hilherto  has  tieen  barren  and  proGiless.  Now  on^ 
hai  be  begtui  to  live  in  truth.  The  palace  wiuck  on  the  poci% 
lancy  like  Ihe  very  hall  of  heaven;  nay.  Jove  himself  marwls  at 
its  beauty,  but  is  glad  (hat  the  emperor  should  possess  such  an 
earthly  habilalioD;  he  win  Ihus  feel  less  desire  to  seek  his 
destined  abode  among  the  immoruls  in  the  skies.  Ye(  even  to 
gorgeous  a  palace  is  alJ  too  mean  for  his  greainea  and  loo  small 
for  his  vast  presence.  "  But  i(  is  himsrff ,  himself,  that  my  eager 
eye  has  alone  time  lo  scan.  He  is  like  a  resting  Mais  or  Bacchus 
or  Alcides."  Martial  too  swore  thai,  were  Jove  and  Domitian 
Ijolh  to  invite  him  10  dinner  for  (he  same  day,  he  would  prefer 
to  dine  with  the  greater  potentate  on  (he  earth.    Warlial  and 

Each  was  the  other's  only  serious  lival.  It  is  (henlole  not 
surprising  thai  neither  tboidd  breaihe  the  other's  name.  Even 
if  we  could  by  any  stretch  eicuse  the  beating  ol  Sutius  towards 
Domilian,  be  could  never  be  forgiven  the  poem  entitled  "  The 
Hair  of  Fbvius  Earlnus,"  Domitian's  Ganymede  (Silt,  Qi,  4), 
a  poem  (ban  which  i(  would  be  hard  lo  find  a  more  repuUlve 
eiample  of  real  poetical  talent  defiled  for  personal  ends.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  (ha(  Slalius  did  not  survive  his 
empcroi — that  he  died,  in  fact,  a  short  time  after  leaving  Rome 
10  settle  in  Naples,  Apart  from  the  emperor  and  his  minioni. 
the  friendships  of  Statius  with  men  of  hi^  station  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  on  fairly  equal  terms.  He  was  clearly  the 
poet  of  society  in  his  day  as  well  as  the  poet  of  the  coun. 


9.  with  al 


IS  faul 


in  the  ^Iver  Ace  ol  Latin  poelTv. 

uional  vetMS.  the  Siliiai.  which 

A  in  ili^ir  ben  ports  a  charm  of 

1  dE  rapid  workmanship. 


:a(ius  prided  himielf  on  his  powers  of 
ms  to  have  been  quite  equal  to  Ihe  feat, 
f  dlctaiing  two  hundred  lines  bi  an  hoeir 
wpiipr  BMiHiiiis  uD  unr  ITS-    '^he  improvlsalore  was  id  high  hopour 
among  (he  bier  Cieeka.  as  Cieerat  speech  for  the  poet  Aiehiat 

much  10  Rimulate  ibiliiy  of  the  kind.    It  is  (0  Iheir  velocily  tliat 


ir  kxBe  (enuit  and  Iheir  Inequa 
mi.  divided  into  five  hnoli.  mtIi 
nearly  four  thouxind  lii 
-nnlw  an  hi 


ly^^ 


ei>ai«h  ha  already  been  aid.    Sii  are  lam 

or  comolaiion  to  nirvivon.    Statius  seemi  ■<■ .—  -  ., — 

pride  in  ihJi  daa  ol  his  produetionsr  and  ccnainly.  iKKwiihBBM 
in2  the  excessive  and  conventional  employment  01  pretty  wiyihc 
loj^cal  pictures,  with  other  BOeciatiai*,  te  ibjuKb  MM  s(  t*ihi 


n  ihe  true  pBM.  Thenucolnniiiii 
_«:^». :-  .h..^  vena,  And  SuLiiu 


812 

aa  aLniofI  modeni  domeniciEy  in  Ih - . . 

lea,  hu  hen  and  Ibetc  toucMd  on  Ihe  cbum  o[  chUdbaod  in  li 

far  a  panUd  to  whleb,  mopf  the  ancients*  we  mun  to.  itransc  10 
Uf.  to  kb  rival  Mulbt.  One  ol  the  ipiiritt.  Ihat  on  Piucilli 
the  mile  of  AbaKuuni,  DoDftian'*  [nedaian  {^h,  v.  t),  it  (uU  of 
Inerot  tor  the  picture  it  pieienti  of  the  official  activity  of  a  hi^ 
officer  of  Kate.  Another  group  of  the  SUvot  givr  picturaquc 
-.  ._._.!._.  .r  .1.  ..ti...  ._j  — -joni  of  the  poe(*i  friendf.  In 
■DtntEoo  than  cUewben  of  the 
ideea  of  ihe  early  eiBpirc  lived 
Ihe  coonlry.  It  wu  of  theie 
K  uid  lhal,lhe  poenu  of  Statlui 

laon  of  ihe  rich  Roman  for  ta 
■at   light,  air,   lun  and   Ibfaoe 

ort'"«hkh''li'i>  C^ttii^bbd 
,    Jn  Ihe  "  Kalendae 


ret  ihai  Nkbuhi 


t  'r*^i!^z 


MEe"£)m 


^._  ._.d  by  the  emj 

tSOt.  i.  3)  Statiiu  b  forced  and  unhappy.  '  Bui  bii  ^irthdiy 
IB  Lucan  ■  honoor  {SA.  U.  7)  faai.  alonE  itiih  the  accral^ 
taaueraiioii.  many  poverful  Unet.  and  ihoin  high  apprcc! 
of  preceding  Latin  pimi.  Sane  phiaKt,  uich  ai  "  Ihe  unii 
mam  of  hich-Boulcd  Enniui  '*  and  "  the  lariy   paeiii 


and  nnnpg  a  noble  g(r 
the  "nunaliaB  bou, ' 
and  Nucninc  to  the  w 
pale  with  agony  ai  Ihi 

■trvck  out  of  Ihe  imperial  u 


otwrve  how 


ibtJar^'Tlie  ode  endi 
A  attcr  death  on  winii  of 
Hill  can  ■■rend,  icoinTully 
b.  or  rcilining  In  Elysiunj 

le  ^ilty,  and  ^tini  ai  Nero, 
engine  torch  gill  ten  before  hit 


'ij^i^i^a^s;; 


.  umbrage  whm  lut  flanerer-Ja^liief 

dealt  with  hii  predeceuor'*  naoie. 

c  poema  of  Staliui  are  Jea  inlemting  beciute  caM  In  a 

, mould,  but  they  deicrva  ttudy  in  nany  mpccli-    They 

aie  the  produci  of  long  elaborati—     ■"--  "-'-■-  -^■-'-  ■'■ 

nyi  iMk  twelve  yean  to  comp 


.    The  rActoii,  wbic 

..._  or^hfbct-^bTdeodly  91 

Theboa  bmben.  Then  ii  alio  preaerved  a  frag 


porteati,  dreamt,  rauBdea,  Hngle  combali.  n 
Wgilian  cchoe*,  and  all  the  other  paraplKraalij 

St.    Bui  StatHB  treat!  bit  iub)eclt  with  a  hi 
ich  coalnit  ptcatiagly  with  the  ilniii'  ~- 
lulieui  and  the  ttifl  tdiolaidclBn  of  Vah 
bulaiy  of  Suiiui  it  eonipicuouily  rkh. 


IlionoUim  of  Sillu 
.  ThevoM 
w«  audacit) 
Ai  the  uni 


irying  arc  the  bte  ancieni  rnks  to 

hii  read  any  one  of  Ihe  iTiree— 

h  3UIUI  anu  vaienui  fUccut  (Lucan  ilandi  apart)— hUI 

etlh'  rudj  ihem  all.  he  can  hardiv  fail  to  lanli  Suliui  the  highetl 

of  Ibe  ihrec  by  1  whole  ipheie. 

The  tdilit  pntatPi  of  the  epici  u  daitd  1470,  of  ihe  SOki  147). 
Notable  ediluu  iince  have  been  Ihow  of  Berniniui  (Antweip, 
IMjI.  Ctonovioi  (IMJ)  and  Banh  (itftji.  Recini  leili  are  the 
iMmer  (ihr  AikOUSt  and  TlutitU  by  Kohlmann.  ihe  Si/w  by 
Baehmt)  aod  that  contained  in  Ihe  new  edition  sf  the  Cw^i 
pttltrum  Ittitnm:  and  of  Ihe  ^iboc  only,  teiti  by  Kiwi  <ia«9). 
aad  VoUntT  liBfSl.  the  lail  wilh  an  enplauiorT  comnienury. 
Amoai  editions  of  poniont  of  Slaliui't  worki,  that  of  the  Sihot  by 
lennah  MarManST  ftUow  of  Peterboute  in  Cambridge  (I7i«). 
detervta  tpecial  attention.  A  trantlalioo  of  Ihe  Sj/hh  wiih  iniro- 
ductiDn  and  aotet  wat  publiibed  by  D.  A.  Slater  in  190A  (Oxford 


LI  of  Trsntlationg).   A  critical  cdiiiBii  «f  ibc  TkUi  tmi 

A.         iwM  begun  by  O.  Mailer  (1870J  but  not  esnpkitd.    Tie 

cs         in  of  Ihe  lext  of  ihB5ifc»ri»owof,lhe,niow  curiout  lun 

St  en  and  brought  it  into  Italy.  tKTmS.  fcu  diupiieircd. 
bi  D>taredcrivcdal]ourexi>tin(MSS.,eiiEe«  wsf  Ibebmti- 
di  e  to  Lucan.  now  at  Florence,  and  of  tW  loeh  cennin^ 
Pi  I  colbtcd  Pocgio't  MS.  with  the  irfiiip  fnmnpi,  and  ita 
CO  n  hat  come  down  10  ut.  and  it  the  principflM  tnsit  of  the  teiL 
Tl jS.  of  the  epict  are  numermit.  at  wat  to  be  expected  frowi  ihcd 

Et  popultrily  in  ihe  middle  aget.  10  wh>ch  Darue  ia  witaeM 
Pi.,1.  xxi.,  where  ao  icujview  with  the  ihade  of  Suiin  ii 
riheJaiionie  lengih).  U.  S.  R.) 

STATOTB,  ■  bw  made  by  the  "  Mvereifn  power  -'  in  ibc  Bale 
(see  Act  or  Faruaueht],  It  forms  t  put  of  the  iez  icn>U. 
or  wriitcn  bw,  which  by  English  legal  authoriliet  Is  used  solely 


taw.  To  make  a  lUIule  the  coDCUmoce  of  the  Cnnm  and  the 
three  estates  of  Ihe  realm  is  necesssry.  Thus  a  lo-called  itanuc 
ol  5  Ric.  11.  c.  I,  dicccled  againit  the  LoUaids,  wu  afterwards 
repudiated  by  the  Commooa  aa  passed  without  ihcir  asaent. 
The  validity  of  a  tutute  wai  ind«d  al  times  diimed  for  onii- 
nancet  such  at  thai  just  meclioned,  not  framed  in  acmrdaBO 
with  constitutional  rule,  arul  was  aclually  given  to  royaJ  pro- 
clamations  by  ]i  Hen.  VIU.  c.  g  dijg).  flul  this  act  was 
repealed  by  t  Edv.  VI.  c.  11,  and  since  thai  time  notliiD]  bat 
a  tuiule  has  possessed  the  forte  of  a  itatute,  unfess  indeed  ca- 
lain  rules  or  otders  depending  uhimalely  for  their  sanction  upoa 
a  slalule  may  be  said  10  have  such  force.  Eiaraplea  of  what 
may  be  called  indirect  legislation  of  this  kind  are  orders  in 
councit  {see  Piivv  Coitncil).  by.lawa  made  under  tbe  powers 
ol  Ihe  Public  Heillh  Acts,  Municipal  Coiponlion  Acta  and  other 
Acts,  and  rules  of  court  such  aa  those  made  under  the  povm 
of  the  Judicature  Acts  ajid  Acta  of  Sedenml  of  the  Court  c4 

The  lilt  of  Engb'sh  statutes  u  at  present  en'sting  begins  with 
the  Stalutt  of  Menon,  1135.*  Many  of  the  earlier  aiatules  an 
known  by  Ihe  names  of  the  places  al  which  they  were  passed. 
t.i.  IheSialulcsof  Menon,  Marlbridge,  Gloucester,  Weil  minster. 
or  by  their  initial  words,  e.f.  Quia  Empliira,  Circumsptttt  Aialii. 
The  earliest  enisling  aulute  mil  is  6  Edw.  1.  (ihe  Staiuleof  Clou- 
ceslcr).  After  4  Hen.  VII.  the  siiiule  roU  ceased  lo  be  made 
up,  and  enrolments  in  chancery  (first  made  in  1485)  take  its 
place.  Some  ol  the  acts  prior  lo  Ihe  Slalule  ol  Cfoucesier  are 
ol  questionable  authorily,  but  have  gained  recognition  by  a 
kind  of  piesciipiion. 

All  siaiuici  acre  originally  public,  trrespective  of  ibdr  subject- 
matter.  The  divlsioo  into  public  stxd  pKvaie  dates  from  tbe 
reign  ol  Richard  III,  At  present  statutes  an  of  four  kinds, 
public  general  acts,  public  IkiI  and  personal  tela,  private  acu 
printed  by  the  king's  printers  and  private  acts  not  so  prioied-  The 
division  into  public  general  and  public  local  and  personal  mu 
upon  a  resolulion  o[  boih  Houses  ol  Pailiameot  in  17$^.  In  1815 
a  resolulion  wat  passed  in  accordance  wiih  which  private  acis 
are  printed,  Kith  the  exception  ol  name,  estate,  naluraliulio* 
and  divorce  acts.  The  last  iwo  are  now  ptaclically  superseded 
by  Ihe  provisions  of  the  Divorce  Act  iSj7  (etcepi  as  to  Ireland 
and  India),  and  the  Naluraliulion  Act  1S70.  Since  iSi;  ii 
has  been  usual  lorelerlo  public  general  acts  by  Arabic  numtnK 
(.(.  3  Edw.  VU.  c.  II,  public  local  and  personal  acts  by  smiD 
Roman  numerals,  ..j.  3  Edw.  VII.  c.  III.  Each  act  is  sincily 
but  a  chapter  of  the  legislation  of  the  session,  which  is  legarded 
as  composing  a  ungle  act  divided  Into  cbspteis  tor  convenience, 
ihe  chapters  themiclvti  being  also  called  acts.  The  citation  d 
previous  acts  is  provided  for  by  13  and  14  Vici.  c  11,  {  3  It  it 
now  usual  for  each  chapter  or  acl  to  toniain  a  short  iitle  by 
which  it  may  be  cited,  e  J.  the  Element sry  Education  Act  iS;d. 
The  Short  Titles  Act  iS^i  created  short  Iilles  for  numcioul 
single  acts  and  groups  of  acts,  and  since  then  it  has  been  usual 
to  cite  acts  and  groups  by  their  short  litles— where  possible— 
RuRheid'i  ediiion  oT  Ihe  tlttutet  be|int  w!ih  the  Magni  Ciila 

r." 
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..  - ttatutet  beeint  - ..... 

le  Rtniii  SlalKIa  thai  Innn  of  Magna  Can 
pearm  »  a  naiule  of  ihe  .car  laoy 
10  iorlttnim.  and  11  a  tecnal   and  rDU_ 
chief  ptDviucmi  of  John's  cbaiUr.! 

uogle 
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ht  private  and  local 

:t  not  piintal  by  the  king's 

:opy  of  theparhament  roU. 
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guilty  by  ttitute.  the  Sutute  of  Fraudt  and  ibe  Siitute  ol 
Limitalioiii)-  A  private  act  mutt  gmnsUy  be  pleaded,  and 
doe*  not  a»  a  rule  bind  jtiangen  Witi  ptovisfoni.  Fonneriy 
an  act  took  cBctt  Itom  the  first  day  o(  ihe  lenion  in  which  it 
nt  paun)  The  hardship  caused  by  Ibia  technical  cule  ha; 
been  obvialn)  by  Jj  Ceo  111  c  i  j,  by  vhicb  in  ict  taketefiect 
(rom  the  day  on  which  It  receives  the  royal  aneal,  where  no  othrr 
dale  u  aimed  This  baa  been  held  to  mean  Ihe  beginning  o(  the 
day.  10  01  to  govern  all  matters  occurring  on  that  day.  An 
Act  cannot  in  the  itrict  theory  of  English  law  become  oLnolctc 
by  duuie  Notfalng  short  of  repeal  can  hmit  its  operation.  The 
law  hii.  howpver,  been  interpreted  in  many  cases  with  somewhat' 
\ca  rigour-  In  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  bla^bemy  in  i8gj 
(R,  V.  RaiKSay)  Lord  Coleridge  uid,  "  though  the  principles  of 
law  remain  unchanged,  yet  (and  it  ii  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  common  law)  tbeir  application  is  to  be  changed  with  the 
changing  drcumstances  of  the  times/'^    Thia  would  be  ipplic- 

of  the  common  taw  The  title,  preamble  and  maiginal  notes 
arc  itrictly  no  part  of  a  statute,  though  they  may  at  times  aid 
its  interpretation. 

Besides  the  fourfold  diviuon  above  mentioned,  statutes  arc 
often  clajied  according  to  tbeir  subject-matteTj  ai  perpetual 
and  tem])orary,  penal  and  beneficial,  imperative  and  directory, 
enabling  and  disabling.  Temporary  acts  are  thou  which  expire 
at  a  date  fined  in  the  act  iuell.  Thus  Ihe  Army  Act  is  passed 
Innually  and  continues  for  a  year,  the  Ballot  Act  1S71  eipircd 
It  the  end  of  iggo,  and  Ihe  Regulilion  of  Railways  Act  187J 
II  the  end  of  five  years.  By  means  of  these  temporary  acts 
eiperimeniaJ  legislation  is  rendered  possible  in  many  cases 
where  the  (uccesi  of  a  new  departure  in  legislalion  is  doubtf  uL 
In  every  session  an  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act  is  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  coniiuuing  (generally  for  a  year)  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  temporary  acts.  By  48  Ceo.  III.  c,  106  a 
continuing  act  is  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  Ihe  apintion 
of  a  temporary  itt,  where  a  bill  for  coniiuuing  the  temporary  act 
is  in  parliament,  even  though  it  be  not  actually  passed  before 
the  date  of  the  eipiration.  Penal  acts  are  those  which  impose 
a  new  disability;  beneficial,  those  which  confer  a  new  favour. 
An  imperative  Blitutc  (often  negative  or  probibilory  in  in 
terms)  makes  a  certain  an  or  omission  il»oluiely  necessary, 

directory  ilatute  (generally  affirmative  in  in  terms)  tecom- 
I    mends  a  certahi  act  or  omission,  but  imposes  no  penalty  on  non- 
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iicial  and  penoL     Decl 


Lirder  to  overrule  specific  decisions  of  the  col 
the  Factors  Act  1877,  (he  Ttiritorial  Wati 
:  1878,  the  Mairiod  Women's  Property  Act  1 


r.s;ir;;^hirc™u. 

J  acts  of  the  loeiilaiure  I 
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d  the  Scottith  ptrLiaiMiit  n 


«>>•'*  (Lord  Juuin  Cenci 
X^'i  495J-  Act!  of  Ibe  imperial 
nteiid  IB  gcnenl  to  Scotland,  ua 


K^.,  49SJ.    Acu  ol'lhe  imptrul  parliiinaii  puicd  linci 
-■  f-  ~ienl  to  Scotland    -' ■■" ■—  ' 


■cti  IK  cited  Ihuf,  1^8.  w. , 

ordrr  of  the  Trcuury,  it^^-iSn.  AnediiianadbereviiHlMiIulei 
hu  been  Eaciliuled  by  the  rrpnl  o(  obuleie  luiuIB  by  tlw  Stuuie 
Law  Btvuioa  (SaHlaodJ  Aci  1906. 


iiutly  the  I0 


Itpgly  aopui 


ft  held  pariiameatt  1 


't2i_„ „. 

ibligauon  of  Ejigliih  it 


In^''pi%snie 

;  of  Droehedi  enac—  -■■ 

Entland  be  deemed  good  and  .^..^^ 

•trued  10  mean  thai  all  nalula  made  In  Eafland  pfior  10  Ibe  18 
u.M  uir  ..«.>*  u*i;.4  ^1  ImI^oH  but  aane o{  laier date  wefe  to  bave 

ri'jsi!!x"'^i«'sii.^°'^ 

11  Ceo.  III.  c.  aS  (1 ).  Another  anicle^il 
roynjngi'  Law  Kcurta  an  ioitiativv  ol  IrgitlatJoa  to  the  En^liah 
phvy  council,  the  Iriih  parlkamenl  havinc  umply  a  power  ol  accep- 
uiux  or  [ejection  oF  ptoixMed  legislalion.  The  power  e(  ibe  pailia- 
ncnt  o(  Great  Britain  la  oukelmto  bind  Die  people  of  Ireland 
wai  declared  by  6  Ceo.  I.  c  ].  Thii  act  ami  tbe  article  ot  Poyninn' 
Law  wen  repealed  la  1781,  and  Ibe  •hort-livediDdejieodence  of  tlie 
parliament  of  Ireland  wa>  recof  niied  by  23  Ceo.  Ill  c.  at.    The 

*PI<:ot^od.°  D^^ireacuirefll'll  naK^lor  ]reUi'rS*(<«Dlvoi^ 


Iriil 


lie  flin  piieed  lor  Irelarvd  (kc  Divc 
i«  Ceo.  Ill  c.  IJ  (1.)  or  (Ir }.    Tb 

I  lUs.    The  earlkal  that  ia  niU 


Theb. 


Acli  of  the  uDpenal  parliame 

the  Channel  ijlandi  or  the  colonia,  iinlej)  they  an  >pe 
therein.  Bv  the  Colonial  Lam  Validity  Act  iB6j  (' 
of  colonial  !«i«lniive  independence  ")  any  colaniaT  b 
to  tbe  provHioni  of  any  act  of  porbament  eiLlen 


t  Cotonial 
Act  1890. 


Uiiiltd  Slatts. 
By  Ihe  cotistilutioDS  ol  many  italei  English  (taiute  law,  la 
it  eiittcd  ai  the  lime  of  llie  leparatian  from  England,  and  aa 
far  u  il  l>  applicable,  bu  been  adopted  aa  part  of  the  law  of  (he 
■Utet.  The  United  Slalo  aod  the  iiaie  are  not  bound  by  an 
act  of  Concress  or  a  itale  law  vnleil  Ipeciatly  turned.  The 
slatei  legislate  for  tbemielves  within  the  Lmiu  of  iheli  own 
conititulion  and  Ihat  oi  the  United  States,  Here  ippean  the 
tliikiug  diBerence  belween  the  InndiDg  force  of  a  italuLe  ol  the 
United  Kingdom  and  an  act  paued  by  Congreu  or  a  iiate 
le^aiiire.  In  the  United  Kingdom  parliament  is  aupieme; 
in  the  United  Slates  an  act  ii  only  of  authority  if  it  is  in  accor- 
dance with  Ih*  tonstiiution.  The  court*  may  declare  an  act 
void  il  il  conuavenc  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  ol 
*  (tate,  »  thai  practically  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slatea  is  the  gHinute  legislative  authority.  The  tfsttictions 
upon  Fedeial  kgiiUlion  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  provide  against  the  suspcniion  of  (he  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
eicept  in  case  ol  rebellion  or  iovaaon.  the  pajsing.of  a  bill  ol 
attainder  or  tx  f'  1"'°  ''-*■  ^*  impoaition  ol  capi(ation  01 


tr  <£rtct  111,  DBlets  in  propoitlon  to  the  icveral  itita. 
Df  a  tai  01  duty  on  oporti,  the  preference  of  the  pnni 
xie  Mate  over  (hose  of  anolbet,  tbe  diawing  ol  munr 
a  the  treasury  eicepi  by  apprtfiriaiioDi  made  by  lii, 
the  giant  of  a  title  ol  nobility.  Coottiiutional  amnni- 
'    ''  T  limitations,  e.f,  the  taking  of  piintt 


y  for 


t    J1U1 


abridging  ol  tbe  right  of  a 
previow  condition  ui  lervitude.  State  legislaticHi  b  lin 
by  1.  10:  "  No  state  ihiU  .  .  .  make  anything  but  gohl 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  ol  at 
ds.ei  ^jJ/iuUUh,  01  Ian  impairing  theohtigalionof  conir 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobiLly.  "  The  lecliao  fuiOier  fai 
imposition  ol  duties  on  importi  or  tipotU  ot  any  dul 
tonnage  without  consent  of  (^ngrcaa.  State  constitutions  1 
contain  fnnher  restriciionii  among  tbe  more  unial  an 


(be  obhgation  of 
■ubject  ID  be  eipi 
ia  to  tike  effect  alter 


T  dealing  with  nore  U 


passing  ia  often  hied  by  state  constitQ. 
tions.  Ibe  statutes  ol  the  United  States  were  reviled  uadct 
the  power)  of  in  act  of  Congren  paaied  in  1S74  (sesi.  I.  c.  iii\ 
and  the  volume  of  Snatd  Sialula  wai  Issued  in  187]  lint 
was  a  second  edition  in  1S7S  and  levml  aupplcmeDts  tuve 
appeared  since  that  date.  Many  of  Ibe  states  have  also  ismrd 
revised  editions  of  their  statutei.  Hie  rules  of  comtruction  ut 
itfa  those  ad<^ted  in  Englabd     In  >0Die 


ea  (be  refeiendi 


CmfiaAiAJ  EartfpHtH  Qmrntnu. 
I  of  leBillacion  hardly  mmparabll 


moitjy  on  Ibe  coniineni  of  Eun 


ts  *ad  dviliaia 
ole  boiy  of  i^ 
areeiibsiiil 


nh  oropenv  and  person,  or,  accon 
icti  and  oUl^tiona.   fvional 


^iiis" 


deterodnatioB  of  tbe  claia  under  which  a  particular  lav  outhl  10 
fall  is  one  of  gnat  diSculty,  and  one  in  which  ihine  is  often  a  contifl 
of  legal  opinwn.  On  the  whole  the  diviiion  appean  10  have  emicd 
more  difncultiea  than  it  has  solved,  and  it  i)  rejected  by  ^vigsy  u 

See  Story,  CnllicI  if  Ion,  tl  ii-iS;  Pbillimoie,  Tittinalaul 


n.;  Fillet.  Praata  it  t. 
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ences  to  them  still  occur  in  tome  modem  italutes.  The  fo 
security  was  first  created  by  the  Statute  olAclon  BumelKiiJjl 
and  amphfied  by  the  Statute  of  MerchaoU  (1985) — whM» 
its  name — and  (he  tatter  by  an  act  of  tjs j,  which  provided  thtt 
in  every  staple  (i.f.  public  tnnrt)  the  sol  of  the  staple  ibouU 
be  sufficient  validity  for  a  bond  of  record  acknowledged  and 
witnessed  belore  the  mayoi  ot  the  staple.  They  were  originallj 
peioiitlcd  only  among  Irideis,  for  the  baufil  ot  comociK, 
but  afterwards  eitended  by  an  Bet  ot  Henry  VUI.  (isjil  10 
all  subjects,  whether  traders  or  not.  The  creditor  under  tilhn 
lorm  of  security  was  allowed  to  seise  the  goods  and  hold  the  luvJ] 
of  a  defaulting  debtor  until  utiifiction  of  his  debt.  WhUt 
he  held  the  lands  he  wu  termed  tenant  by  statute  merchui 
or  by  itatute  staple.    In  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  goodt  ind 

owing  to  the  summary  method  of  enforcing  payment,  wassooK- 
limes  known  as  "  pocket  judgment."  Both  wei*  repealed  by 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  ie6j. 

STADHTOH,  SIS  GEORGE  THOMAS.  BaiT.  (i/Si-iSs^), 
English  traveller  and  Orienyilist.  was  bom  near  Salisbury  on  the 
i&th  ol  May  1781.     He  was  the  iod  ol  Sir  Geoifc  Leonard 


Eul. 


STAUNTON,  H. 

(ij]T-iBei1,  Gnl  banntt,  diptonutiit  ud  OrienuUn. 
lo  Lord  Micanocy'i 


Compuiy's  (iclory 


jj^ 


Camon.  and  sLbsequMtly  itj  chj 
«roik  (d  Dr  George  Peanoa  iolo  Chinae,  ihneby  inlrnducing 
VKcinatioa  inio  Chuu-  In  iSi6  he  proceeded  a)  seoind  com- 
missioner on  1  special  miujon  to  Pekin  wiib  Lord  Ambcrst 
uid  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Beln-een  iSiS  and  iS;!  be  »u  M.P.  for 
uvcrJ  English  consiitucncic*.  finally  for  Poiumouih.  He  wu 
a  member  of  the  Eut  India  Commitlee.  and  in  1S13,  In  con- 
junciion  with  Henry  Tbomai  Colebroke  founded  the  Rayil 
Asiatic  Society.   He  died  on  Ite  lolh  of  August  iBsQ. 

ptibliulloni  include  Iran^ikmi  ol  Ta  Tiiat  In  la.  itlnt 

1/ i*t   Toimntf*  ,  .   ., _  

Ckima  and  tntr  CommtreiaJ  Ifiltruvw  wiYA  Aat  Cimntrr 

"    i*-Ty  he  edJEed  Goiualt 

i8io-iS;4],  English  Shakespearian 

n  of  Frederic  Howitd.  fifth  earl  of  Carlisle,  was  bom  in 
tdio.  He  is  said  10  have  studied  at  Oxford,  but  if  u,  he  never 
miiriculaced.  Seliling  in  Umdaa  be  uoa  spent  Ibe  tmall 
fonune  left  him  under  bis  falhn'i  nil]  uid  began  lo  make  hii 
living  by  journalism.  He  gave  much  of  hii  attention  lo  (hi 
■ludy  ttl  the  Englisb  dramat^ls  of  the  Eliaabethan  age.  As  a 
Shakespearian  rommenlaloi  ho  sbolred  the  qualities  of  acute- 
ncss  and  caution  which  made  him  eicel  in  chess.  He  possessed, 
motcaver.  a  thorough  matlsy  of  the  lileiature  of  the  period, 
shown  in  his  papos  in  the  Alktaatam  on  "  Unsuspccled  Cor- 
ruptions of  Shakc^Karc's  teit,"  begun  in  October  1S7].    These 

proposed  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  never  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.   In  i£6j  he  published  a  facsimile  of  the  Shi ' 


WV).    For  .he  Hakluyt 

HiMry  1^  iJu  CrnU  and  i 

ETAUNTOH,  HOWAR 

lehola 


lafac! 


>  abaul  Nalhn 


T^roiiihographed  ir 
.Ion  on  the  Jind  of  June  187,.  Slaunlon's  services  lo  chess 
literature  were  very  great,  and  the  game  in  England  ones  much 
ol  its  later  popularity  to  bira,  while  for  thirty  yean  he  was 
the  best  player  in  England,  perhaps  in  the  world-  For  his 
important  works  on  the  subject  see  Chess, 

Augusta  county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  about  135  m.  N  W.  of  Ricb- 
mond.  Pop,  11890)6575;  (moo)  7^89,  including  181S  negroes 
nnd  149  foreign-bom;  (1910)  10,604.  Slauriton  is  served  by 
Ibe  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  aod  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railways- 
It  lies  between  the  AUeghaay  Mountaiol  and  Ibe  Blue  Ridge, 
on  a  plateau  about  1380  fl,  above  sea-level.  In  a  fertile  farming 
country  with  good  pasture  on  the  hillsides.  In  Staunton  are  a 
county  coun-housc,  the  Western  Slate  hospital  for  Ibe  insane 
(igiS),  Ibe  Virginia  school  for  the  deaf  ar.J  ihe  blind  (l8j9), 
the  Kjng's  Daughters'  hospital  (lEos).  Dunsmore  business 
college,  Staunton  militaiy  academy,  the  Mary  Baldwin  sem- 
inary, formerly  Augusta  female  semimiry  (founded  in  1843) 
and  Stuart  HaU  [tor  girb),  which  wu  foundtd  in  1843.  was 
incorporated  in  1845,  and  was  reincorpwated  in  1907  under  its 
present  name  in  honoui  ol  Mn  J.  E.  B  Stuart,  wife  of  the 
Confederate  cavalry  leader,  who  was  its  principal  iii  1379-iSoB. 
One  mile  east  of  Staunton  is  a  U  S.  nalioiul  military  cemetery 
with  gravel  of  75J  Union  soldiers  killed  at  Pott  Republic,  Cross 
Kej'S  and  Pitdmonl;  and  west  ol  the  city  is  a  Confederate 
(Ctneteiy  with  a  memorial  monumeni.  The  municipality  onns 
Ibe    waletworks.   Ihe    elect  ric-hgh ting  plant   and    the    opera 

employment  ol  a  business  manager  (elected  annually  by  the 
'  jmilar  10  those  ol  the 


inesf  manager  of  a  Urge  cor 
plies  and  has  general  supervi 


er  the  city  improi 


,— STAVANGER  815 

The  fint  leltlemeni  lo  this  vidnily  wa*  on  Lewis  Creek,  about 
I  m.  easl  ol  ibe  cily,  in  17J1,  A  county  coon- house  was  built  here 
in  t74s,  and  the  name  Staunton,  in  honour  of  the  wile  of  Sir 
William  Gooch  (then  UeuteDaot -governor),  whose  maiden  name 
was  Staunton,  was  used  in  1748-IJ49,  but  Suunton  was  not 
Incorporated  as  a  town  until  17A1.  It  was  chattered  as  a  city 
in  1^70,  and  then  became  a  munidpality  independent  of  ibe 
county.  The  corponle  limits  of  tbe  dty  were  eitended  ia 
i<]DS  and,  as  its  population  thus  became  more  (ban  10,000, 
Staunton  was  made  a  city  of  the  first  class. 

ETADROLm,  a  mineral  consisting  of  ba^c  aluminium  and 
feiTous  iron  silicate  wiih  the  formula  KFeAl^iAi.  The 
material  is,  however,  usually  very  impure,  the  crystals  enchjring 
sometimes  as  much  as  30  or  40%  of  quart*  and  other  minerals 
as  well  as  carbonaceous  matter.  Cryslats  are  oriborhombie 
and  have  ibe  form  of  si<-sided  prisms.  Interpenetrating  cruci- 
form twinned  crystals  ace  very  common  and  characteristic:  they 
were  early  known  as  fitrrtt  it  iraix  or  lupit  cnuifcr,  and  the 
uurolile,  given  by  J.  C.  Delamhherii    ' 


colour,  it   thtu  has  a 

rertim  resembl.inceto  garnet. and  on  ih; 

account  has  been  called 

■rial  sufficiently  inns- 

larent  (or  culling  as  gem-stones  are  0 

risionally  found  in  Ihe 

liamaniiferoui  sands  of  Braiil.    The 

specific  gravity  3. 75.     Stautoliie  is  a  c 

aracteristic  mineral  of 

d  [|  is  al 


of  c 


lorphism.  Large  twinned  erysla 
found  in  mica-schist  in  Brittany  and  al  several  places  in 
United  Stales,  t-t.  in  Fannin  county,  Georgia.  Untwin 
crystals,  translucent  and  of  a  rich  brown  colour  (gcenati 
re  abundant  In  the  silvery  while  paragonite-schisi  of  Mo 
Jampione.  Si  Gothard.  (L  ]  5. 

STAVANGER.  a  seaport  of  Norway,  capital  of  Stavirger  . 
rounly).  on  the  west  coasl  in  S9*  N.  (that  of  the  Orlney  Isia 
nd  northern  Labrador).  Pop.  (1000).  30.541.  It  lies  on 
3ulh  side  of  Ihe  Bukken  Fjord,  at     ' 
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n  Ihc  Sth  01 


idingsl 


Norway,  found' 

town  is  moden ,         ,  .  _ 

houses  give  i(  an  antique  appearance-  II  becair 
1  bishopric  in  the  ijth  century.  Though  the  bishop's  see  was 
removed  to  Cbrisliansand  in  1685,  the  Romanesque  calhedral 
:hurcb  of  St  Swithun.  founded  by  the  Engbsh  bishop  Reinald 
in  the  end  of  Ihe  iiih  century,  and  rebuilt  after  being  burned 
Jowniiiii7i.  remains,  and,  neil  to  tbe  calhedral  of  Trondhjem, 
s  the  most  interesting  sione  church  in  Norway.  There  is  an 
}male  palmed  pulpit  of  carved  wood  (165S).  The  old  efuscopal 
labce  ol  Rongsgaard  is  Dow  a  Latin  school.  There  arc  a 
:hcatre.  an  interesting  museum  of  antiquities,   natural    hisloiy 

(Sandnaet.  (kc.)  are  prosperous. 
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(be  bm  valley  cl  Che  Sand  River,  the  great  Lake  Suldal  and 
the  Brallandsdal.    The  Lyse  Fjord,  a  branch  of  the  Sukken 

Stavanger  ii  the  birthplace  of  Kjetland  the  novelist  (1S44]. 

STAVBLET.  a  town  in  Ibc  Dorth-westem  parliainenluy 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  i>  m.  S.E.  of  Sheffield,  on  the 
Midland  and  the  Great  Ccnlnl  railwaj-).  Pop.  (igor).  ir,4io 
It  lies  in  the  valey  of  Ibe  Rother,  in  a  populous  induslnal 
diitricl,  devoted  cbieDy  to  ibE  wsrlung  of  coal  and  iron;  while 
there  aic  manufaduiei  of  iron  goods  >nd  brushes  in  the  town. 
The  church  of  St  John  ifae  Bapiisi  Is  Early  English,  with  much 
Ferpcndiculai  kod  modem  allualion;  it  contains  a  number 
ol  inieresiing  early  monunwnu. 

STAVELOT.  an  ancient  town  o[  BelgiuiD,  Id  Ihr  souIh-fAit 
of  the  province  of  Lifge.  Pop.  (lom).  sojj-  Hrs  Chailo 
Mattel  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Neuslria  in  ^tl).  A  monas- 
tery hid  been  estahlished  (beri  half  a  century  earlier  by  St 
Remade,  bishop  of  Tongret.     The  prince-abbot  of  Stavelol 

Warche  valleys,  mduding  Malmtdy  (now  in  Prussia),  and  hAd 
a  seat  in  the  old  German  Diet.    In  iSi;  the  treaty  of  Vienna 

half  to  the  N'elherlands.  Ooiy  the  lower  of  the  old  Bencdic- 
tioc  abbey  remains,  and  the  shrine  of  Sl  Remade  is  preserved 
in  Ibe  parish  church. 

STAVROPOL,  a  govemmenl  of  northern  Caucana,  Sus^a, 
havinj  an  area  of  Jfi^gJ  sq.  m.  and  bounded  by  ihe  govcra- 
menl  of  Asltakban  and  ibe  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
on  Ibe  N„  by  Kuban  on  the  W.  and  by  Tetek  on  the  S.  and  E. 
It  occupies  lie  easicm  part  of  the  bioid  steppes  which  stretch 
away  uoiih  from  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucaius. 
The  western  part  of  the  goveromenl  is  diversified  by  a  broad 
undulating  swelling,  151x1  to  1000  fl.  above  sea-level;  iu  the 
southern  pan  of  this  swelling,  and  principally  in  Terek,  there  is 
a  group  of  liitecn  mountains,  Ihe  Beshtau,  iSoo  to  4600  It  in 
heighl.  which  are  considered  by  H.  Abich  to  be  a  porphyrilic 
upheaval  at  the  point  ol  intersection  of  the  two  predominant 

these  heights  are  e:itensive  steppes.  200  to  400  ft.  above  the  sea, 
having  gentle  slopes  both  to  the  north  (to  the  depression  oC  Ihe 
Manych]  and  to  the  east  (lowaids  the  low,  arid  shores  of  the 
Caspian  littoral). 

Stavropol  is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Kuma  and  its  tributaries 
(Karamyk  and  BuivolaJ.  its  basin  being  the  imM  fertile  pan  of 
the  government,  but  iheevapomion  is Kgieitihat  (be  Kulna^e^-e^ 
reaches  (he  Caspian  ewept  m  ^eiais;.  The  Manych  ia  not  »-murh 
a  river  a>  a  series  of  lakes,  occupying  a  depreuion  which  lormeriy 
was  a  DOnneciing  channel  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caipiin. 

its  KMty  water-supply  into  Ibe  Ku™,'^le  on  thTiei'tm  'J^ 
Ihe  eloniaud  lakes  which  fill  up  Ihe  <'rpresiian  drain  into  the  Don, 
reachinji  it  however  only  dunna  iprins  Two  Yegoilyks  IGrcu 
■  nd  Middle),  the  KaLus,  and  the  Choora  (icmpotary  (ribuMnea 
pi  ihe  Manych).  drain  the  •,'eslern  part  ^Stivropol.    On  the  wbote, 

only  by  dnemi.  Be»dei  ihi  Iskei  o(  the  Manych  deprmioB.  there 
*re  msnv  inialler  lali  lakes  akmf  Ibe  Caspian.    Tunbcf  b  Kute. 

Tlie  cUmate  is  marked  by  rapid  changes  of  lempcralure.    The 
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m  the  Bora  and  fauna 


Ua,  L..  Ibe  Keppe  (01  Vtif^ 


airiat,  PalLu.  and  Ihe  IsA  idtaaomjaia  U .. - 

among  plants  of,  firstly  Tamarix  Pallttii.  SuUtr  aipia  and  Si:pi 
UiitHiiaita  (all  characlerinic  of  the  arid  prairies  beyond  Ihe  Cr«^, 
and  secondly  lA  matt  li  Salula,  Soliama,  Smtda,  Arlimim. 
KocAia  and  CsKi^iwwiiw,  all  characuriHic  of  tbe  aall  Hepps  a 
Alia;  on  Che  other  hand,  both  Son  and  launa  luvc  nuoy  f«nin> 
in  common  with  the  prairies  of  •oulb  Russia. 

As  regards  gcoloBy.  the  whole  of  the  govcmownt  la  covered  silk 
Ttrtiaiy  and  pcal-Teniary  depoiia.  Lower  Miocene,  MbikUe 
Mediierranean  deposits,  and  SAmutian  claym,  limestoaem  and  bb* 
slonea  crop  out  over  Dearly  oae^ialf  d  the  surfaee  oi  the  goveruBiA 
namely,  in  its  kMicr  ponloo,  while  the  remainder  n  buried  uiw 
loess  and  duvialue  and  lacusuioe  depoails.  A  namtw  lone.  b^ 
a  low  plain  almoil  devoid  of  vcfeiatlui.  is  overlain  with  the  vhcjU 
Caspian  depodls. 

The  populiiion  is  rapidly  Increasing,  paiticulaHy  from  ealin 

ro>,63S:  in  1897.  879.758;  and  in  1906  wai  estimated  al  itai^ 
The  avera^  dcn»ty  ol  the  populatian  is  only  44  per  sq.  m  ,  bUL  n 
some  dislricts  it  rises  10  87.  Ruraians  form  90%  of  the  popuUxiiA 
the    other    races    being    Kalmucks.    Turlounans,    Nocai    l^^'*^ 

lion  occu;acs.  however,  more  than  one-third  ol  the  temtofy-   TVn 

alt  Stavmpal.  Alexandnn-ik,  Medvyezhinsk  and  Praskovtye.  ll* 
diiel  town  ol  the  district  ol  Novo-grwirrevik:  besides  thn*  'l* 
territory  occupied  by  Ihe  Domadi  S  divid«nnto  three  disuKiL 

come  annually  from  European  R 
pmons  7%.  the  imp«U!  govei 

cultural  implements  are  in  genera 
upon  100  m-  along  the  Kuma,  a 


lercereaU.  fiw|xiw(^ 
Jiivaicd      Modem  y>- 


re  obBiiwd  annually  The  [actonn  f' 
.■■^NLi^  iv  iiwui-iuu-B.  i^I'mills,  dinillenes,  tanneries  and  ta>JK 
works,  and  a  lew  domestic  industries  are  carried  on  in  Ibe  \tllil<^ 
Considerable  quanlilies  of  grain,  flax,  wool  and  hides  are  i>p«'» 
andlhelairsareveryanimaled.  IJrieamountsaf coniaRei|i«i« 
both  to  the  nounuiaoui  diuncisof  Caucana  and  10  Russia  IHoxo^ 
on-lhe-Don).  Livestock  breeding  is  engiiced  in  very  laredV'  <** 
only  by  tbc  Kalmucks,  Turkomani  and7.gg>I  Tatars,  but  al»^ 

The  northern  slopea  of  the  Caucasus  began  to  be  cohmwi  J 
Ihe  Russians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  as  oriy  as  the  |]|bceei>'r 

Col  the  lemloey  now  occuteed  by  Stavropol  was  kne^^.^ 
daaannaliilsastheTmuuralTanpdaapality.whiclihadKi^ 

iTtl^fiib  cem  ^"'i^^van  the  T^->iie?who  nurri^  ■  Kiba«l>|' 

Cncese.   Thiswuuainunsucce^ul,  uidit  was  nsi  till  I7»  1^ 
«iB  began  regularly  10  cohmue  the  terriiory  by  Cosucii  «''*' 
menis.    ifidyar  was  founded  in  1JJ6,  Stavroi«J  in  i_7;6  ailjl 

who  began  to  people  Ihem  wiih  soli  Eroin  Run 


u  hi  cmrtifB. 
"(FTA.K.iJ.T.BE.l 
STAVROPOL,  a  town  of  soulhem  Russa.  capiial  ol  the  pifm- 
tneni  of  the  same  name,  sitoaied  00  (  plaieau  lojo  ll.  ^""J 
the  sea,  on  the  noithem  slope  o(  (be  Caucasus.  )oo  m  N."  » 
\Tadikavkai.  It  is  connected  by  tail  IJ47  m.)  "i'h  1'"'°^ 
on-the-Don.  Although  lounded  only  in  1776,  it  hu  f"" 
rapidly,  and  had  in  ii»s  a  population  of  ]s,56i,  andol4'>^ 
In  iqoo.  Stavropol  is  an  episciqial  tee  of  the  fMhodoi  0"^ 
Church,  »nd  one  of  the  bcst-talll  pnninclai   towns  d  u* 
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Rusilim  Empire,  hiving  wide  iticcU,  uid  houics  mntly  of 

stont,   frith   large  girdeni   surrouDding   t' 

$se  public  librarin,  ■  people's  palace   am 

sockiics,     Slavitipol  hu   floui^miUi  and 

lon'rs.    Luge  numbera  of  cattle  aic  lent  to  Moscow  and  Si 

Fetenbutg,  while  cereals,  tallow  and  sheepskins  are  exported 

Gtorgiaa  aad  Penian  meiclnDia  carry  on  a  lively  trade  In  local 

CTAWELU  SIS  WILUAK  F03TSB  (1S1S-1SS9),  British 
colonial  itataman,  was  the  «m  of  Jonas  StaweH,  of  Old  Court, 
In  the  county  of  Cork,  and  of  Anna,  daughler  of  the  Bight  Rev. 
William  Fouo-,  bishop  of  Clogher.  He  was  bom  on  the  I7lh 
of  JuneiSis.  wasfducaiedat  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  studied 
law  at  King's  Inn,  Dublin,  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  wu  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  1839.  He  practised  m  Ireland  until  1842, 
and  Ihai,  making  his  home  m  Austtalii,  was  admilled  to  Ihe 
Melbourne  bar  in  i3<3.  He  engaged  eiten&ively  in  pastoral 
punuils.  and  had  sheep  stations  at  NsLte  Yillock,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Avoca,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Like  Wallace, 
near  the  South  Australian  borda.  For  many  yeara  be  enjoyed 
the  leading  practice  at  the  local  bar,  and  when  the  Port  Phillip 
district  ol  New  Soulh  Wales  was  separated  from  the  parent 
colony,  and  entered  upon  an  Independent  enstence  as  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  Mr  Stawell  accepted  the  position  of  attorney- 
general  and  became  a  mentbec  ol  the  ncculive  and  legislative 
councils,  A  few  weeks  after  his  appointment  gold  was  dis- 
covered, ud  to  Mr  Standi  fell  the  arduous  duties  of  creating 
■  system  of  government  which  could  cope  adequately  with  the 
diScidiica  of  the  position.  He  had  to  establish  a  police  force, 
frame  regulaiions  lor  the  government  ol  the  goldfields,  appoint 
magistrates  and  ofiidals  of  evety  grade,  and  protect  life  and 
property  agamat  the  attadci  of  Ifae  hordes  of  adventurers, 
many  of  desperate  characIO',  who  bnded  in  Victoria,  hi^t  fTom 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  und  later  from  Europe  and  America. 

that,  at  alfmewhenthegovemmebt  was  weak  and  a  large  section 

rewnted  to.  He  had  very  little  assistance  for  Kmc  time  from 
any  of  his  colleagues,  and  unlD  the  executive  councD  was 
atrengtbcnedby  the  admisuon  of  Captain  (af I rrwards  Sir  Andrew} 
Clarke  and  Mr  H.  C.  R.  ChUdni  Mr  Stawell  was  the  brains  as 
wdl  as  the  body  of  the  administration.  The  success  of  his  policy 
was  upon  the  whole  remarkable.  In  the  legislature  he  was 
sometimes  exposed,  and  at  other  limes  assisted,  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  O^Shanassy,  who  was  the  leader  of 


9TAWZLI4  a  mnnicipality  at  Bonmg  county,  Victort*,' 
Australia,  i;^  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Melbourne.  IVip.  (1901), 
S196.  The  quatti  neb  ol  the  Plessaot  Creek  goldfidds  near 
ihe  town  are  worked  at  very  deep  levds  and  there  are  several 
extensive  cyanide  planU  on  the  red.  In  the  adjacent  Grampians, 
which  are  connected  by  rail  with  Stawdl,  there  are  numerous 
freestone  quinies.  What  is  extensivdy  grown  in  the  vicinity 
and  also  laige  numbers  of  vines,  for  which  the  loil  is  particolarb' 
adapted.  Suweil  is  the  changing  station  on  the  line  from 
Melbourne  to  Adelaide^  and  has  large  engine-houses  and 
repairing  shops. 

STAY  BARS,  hi  architecture,  saddle  bars  passing  thrcnigh 


(he  mullions 


engthai 


whole  wi 


.  (see  Sadoue). 

STEAD.  WILLUM  THOMAS  (i»4<>-  ),  English  joumalJEt, 
was  bom  at  Embleton,  Northumberland,  on  the  stb  of  July 
1840,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minisler.  He  weol  to  school 
at  Waketield,  but  was  early  apprenticed  in  a  merchant's  office  at 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne;  he  »oon  gravitated  however,  into  journal- 
ism, and  in  1871  became  editor  of  the  Darlington  Norlhini  Echo. 
In  ia«o  he  went  to  London  to  be  atHslanl  editor  ol  the  i-alf 
Mail  Caiaie  under  John  Morley,  sad  when  the  latter  retired  he 
becaioe  editor  (1883-1889).  Up  to  1885  he  had  distinguished 
himself  for  his  vigorous  handling  ol  public  affairs,  and  his 
brilliant  modernity  in  the  presentation  of  news-  He  Introduced 
the  "  interview,"  made  a  feature  of  the  PaU  Mali  "  eltras  "  (see 
also  Newspapers:  Lcitdon),  and  his  enterprise  atid  oiiginalfty 
exercised  a  potent  influence  on  contemporary  journalism 
and  poUtics.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  carried  him  too  far 
when  in  iSS;  he  entered  upon  a  crusade  against  vice  by  pub- 
lishing a  scries  of  articles  on  the  "  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem 
Babylon."  Though  his  action  undoubtedly  furthered  the  passing 
ol  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  it  made  his  position  on 
the  paper  impossible;  and  his  imptisonment  at  Hollowty  for 
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statutes  which  added  greatly 
Mr  Stawell  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Slid 
eitraordinary  stories  are  told  of  the  long  joutneys  on  horseback 
to  visit  distant  outposts  which  he  would  take  after  being  all 
day  long  In  Ihe  law  courts  or  in  the  council  cbamher.  Mr 
Stawell  bore  on  active  pan  in  drafting  the  Constitution  Act 
which  gave  to  Victoria  representati 


Paa  MaB  he  louaded  the  monthly 
tcemcw  of  Rrrievi  (1S90),  and  hit  abundant  energy  and  facUe 
pen  found  scope  In  many  other  direcllona  b  journalism  of  an 
advanced  humaniiorian  type.  He  atarted  cheap  reprints 
{Pinny  Foils  and  Protc  Qassici.  Sc),  conducted  a  spirituaUslii: 
organ,  called  5or*r(oiid  (1893-1897),  in  which  he  pve  lull  play 
to  his  interest  in  psychical  research;  and  becanne  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  peace  movement,  and  of  many  other  movements, 
popular  and  unpopular,  In  which  he  impressed  the  public  gener- 
ally as  an  citteme  visionary,  though  hb  practical  energy  wai 
recognized  by  a  considerable  cirde  ol  admirers  and  pupils.  At 
the  lime  ol  the  Boer  War  of  i899be  threw  hii  '    " 
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vable  by  the  governor  and  a  legislature  in  whii 
oi  the  membeis  were  chosen  by  the  Crown.  At  the  hrst  general 
election  aflet  the  new  constitution  in  1856  Mr  StawcU  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  Mdboume,  and  became  the 
attDrney-general  of  Ihe  first  responsiMe  ministry.  In  1S57,  on 
Ihe  resignation  of  the  chief  justice,  Sir  William  A'Beckett,  he 
succeeded  lo  the  vscant  post,  »nd  was  created  a  knight-bachelor. 
He  administered  the  govemmenl  of  Victoria  in  187],  1875-1876, 
and  1SB4.  Sir  William  never  left  Australia  from  his  arrival  In 
1S4J  till  i8;i,  when  be  paid  short  visits  to  the  nei^bouring 
colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  1873,  when  he  relumed  to 
Europe  on  two  years'  leave  of  absence.  He  took  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  ol  En^and,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  synod.  On  his  retirement  from  (he  bench  in 
1BS6  he  waa  created  K.C.M.G.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1889. 
In  iS56hehad  married  Mary  Frances  Elisabeth,  only  daughler 
of  W.  P.  Greene.  R.W.  (G.  C.  L.) 


Vet  amid  all  his  unpopularity,  and  alt  the  suspidon  and  oppod- 
rloQ  engendered  by  his  methods,  his  personality  remained  a 
Forceful  one  both  in  public  and  private  life.  He  was  an  early 
Imperialist  dreamer,  whose  influence  on  Cecd  Rhodes  In  Stnitb 
Africa  remained  of  piimary  importance;  and  many  policicians 
ind  statesmen,  who  on  most  subjects  were  completely  at  variance 
nth  his  ideas,  nevertheless  owed  something  to  them.    Mr  Rhodes 

luggestions;  and  MrSleadwasintendcdlobeoneotMrRhodes's 
»ecutars,  though  his  name  waa  itiuck  out  after  the  Boer  War 
(see  his  Last  Will  ati  Tmamnil  e{  C.  J.  tUndts,  1901).  The 
aumber  ol  bis  publications  gradually  became  very  large,  as  be 
mote  with  fsdltty  and  sensational  fervour  on  all  sorts  ol 
iubjects,  Irom  r*r  Tnuk  abttH  Ruaia  (iSSa)  to  //  Christ 
raw*  a  CMicago  (1893),  and  fmm  Urt  B«rfA  (1900)  to  Tk€ 
AmeiiamialioH  of  11,1  World  (1901).  In  private  life  his  keen 
sense  of  merit  and  kindly  Interest  iaHuencol  many  sspfianls  (0 
joumallim  and  literature. 

STEAK,  a  thick  slice  or  piece  of  meat  cut  for  tiying,  broiling 
"  ig.    The  word  is  appaiently  derived  from  Icel.  ittik. 


or  peg  ol  wood  before 
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(hoin  cut  o(  urak  (lOin  the  kiin,  u 
in  New  Yotk  [rom  a  wtU-known  "  ponct 
r  whpre  diops,  sloiks,  &c.,  and  porter  or 
]idi  these  sleoJu  were  a  spedotity,    A  Bti 


fiih,  but  Ibe  bm-knoini 
tiained  appareo 


.  Saturated  iteam 
It  ileam  in  contact  with  liquid  water  at  a  lempccaluR  which  is 
the  boilint  pc^nt  of  the  water  and  condensing  point  a(  Ibe  etesim; 


I  Encii 


o  Wati 


r  the  a 


STEAM  EHGINB.    1.  A  sleam  engine  b  a  Tnachioe  (or  the 
conversion  oC  heat  into  mechanical  work,  in         " 
■ubitance  is  wiicr  and  water  vapour.    The 
mav  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view.    ThennodynainicaZi) 
heat  is  conveyed  to  and  through  the 
t  (the  Ii  "    ■ 


rtioB  from  the  escaping  ■ 
^^.V^^iliKn^it^'as 


Juit  *)  a  Barker's 
Another  appiiaius  desiiih 
I  the  prototype  of  a  class  a[  e 
K  praciically  important.  A 


ji  eipanding  drives  !  ^ 

rcssel  beneath  the  aitar  inla  a  bucket,  which  descends  lul 
jpens  the  temple  doora  above  by  pulling  round  a  pair  at 
«rtical  posts  lo  which  the  doors  are  Gied.  When  the  fiie  is 
iitinguished  the  air  cooK  Ihe  water  leaves  the  bucket,  and  ihe 

Iipandingsir  is  turned  to  account  asalounlain. 

3.  From  (he  line  of  Hero  lo  the  i;th  century  then  is  no 
Jiogms  to  record,  though  here  and  there  vre  find  evidence  thai 
ippliances  like  those  described  by  Hero  were  used 
uiposei^iuch  as  oigaii.blowing  and  the  iJ^^" 


The  11 


J  Hero's 


a  which  he  si 


s  the 

1  by   Cioi 


1,  but  with  SI 


n  the  hot 


d  boiler). 
it  passes  through. 


and  the  remainder  is  rejected,  still  in  the  form  of 
cally  the  working  substance  is  a  medium  capable  of  eietling 
pitisure,  which  eHects  this  transformation  in  domg  work  by 
means  qI  the  changes  of  volume  which  it  undergoes  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine-  Regarded  as  a  thermodynamic 
device,  the  function  of  the  engine  is  to  gel  as  much  work  as 
possible  Iiom  a  given  quantity  ol  heal  or,  to  go  a  step  further 


back,  froi 


ingly. 


lofagivei 


Lty  importance 
.  of  Ihe  cngiM,  which  is  the  rati 
heat  supplied.  Before,  however,  | 
sieam  engine  in  this  aspect,  or  trca 


i  what  is  called 
of  the  work  doni 
■occcding  to  discuss 


hands.  His  labours  stand  in  natural  sequence  to  those  of 
Thomas  Ncwcomcn,  and  Newcomcn's  to  those  of  Denis  Papin 
and  Thomas  Savety.    Savery's  engine  in  its  turn  was  the  rcdut- 


le  kinetic  energy  of  je 


tterDiAppaialui.  ijoax. 


placing  fluid.  Steam  generated  in  a  separate  vessel  passes  Ima 
a  closed  chamber  containing  water,  from  which  a  pipe  (dix:ii 
under  the  water)  leads  out.  He  also  points  out  that  the  con- 
dcnsation  ol  steam  in  the  closed  chamber  may  be  used  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum  and  suck  up  water  from  a  towet  level.  In  laci, 
his  suggestions  anticipate  veiy  fully  the  engine  which  a  century 
later  become  in  the  hands  of  Savery  the  earliest  commercially 
successful  steam  engine.  In  161 5  Solomon  de  Cam  gives  a 
plan  of  forcing  up  water  bya  steam  fountain  which  diSeis  from 
Delia  Porta'sonty  in  having  one  vessel  serve  boi h  as  boiler  and 
as  displacement -chamber,  the  hot  water  being  itself  raised. 

4.  Another  line  of  invention  was  taken  by  Giovanni  Dtanci 
(1619),  who  designed  an  engine  shaped  hke  a  water-wheel,  id 
be  driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet  of  steam  on  its  vanes,  and 
in  its  turn  to  drive  other  mechanism  for  various  useful  purposes. 
But  Branca's  suggestion  was  for  the  lime  unproductive,  and  ve 
find  the  course  of  invention  reverting  to  the  line  toUoned  by 

5.  The  neit  contributor  is  one  whose  place  is  not  easily 
assigned.  To  Edward  Somerset,  seamd  marquis  of  Worcester, 
appears  to  he  due  the  credit  of  proposing,  if  not  „,  ,  i,  ^ 
making,  the  first  useful  steam  engine.  Its  object  ivwnutr. 
was  lo  raise  water,  and  it  worked  probably  like  •***■ 
Delia  Porta's  model,  hut  with  a  pair  of  displacement-chambers, 
from  each  of  which  alternately  water  was  forced  by  steam  from 
an  independent  boiler,  or  perhaps  by  allying  heat  lo  the 
chamber  itself,  while  the  other  vessel  was  allowed  to  rtfilL 
Lord  Worcester's  description  ol  ihe  engine  in  art  6g  of  his 
Ci«lury  „f  I-«Mio,„  (,66j)  is  obscure,  and  no  dra«ings  are 
citant.  It  is,  therefore.  diRicull  to  say  whether  there  ncie 
any  distincily  novel   (palurcs  cicept   the   donble  aclion;  in 


eam  engine  first  became 
Thomas  Savery,'  who,  it 
iing  engine,  slwwn  in 


mentioned  amongsi  the  eat- 

wa 

ct,  which  it  drives  up  thro 

lUr^iM    Ucst     noiices    we 

When  the  vessel  A  is  emp 

B-6           have  of  any  heat 

m  is  stopped,  and  the  SIca 

engine.    In  the  Pncumaliia 

by 

llowing  a  jet  of  cold  water  t 

of   Hero  of  Alciaodria   (c. 

the  outer  surface  of  the  vn 

i]0  B.C.)  there  is  described 

am 

causes  water  10  be  sucked 

the    acolipile,    which    u    a 

the 

valve   D.     Meanwhile  slca 

I  has   been  displacing  u 


I  From  Greenwood's  1 


_' Savery  was  born  probably  in  1650  and  died  in  1715.    See  Sir  E. 
Duroine  Lawrence's  pifHdeniuil  addren  lo  the  Rov.il  Insiiiuiicn 

liihed  niih  a  reprint  of  Sa.-ery'(  Mr«/i  f,v«(  of  1701.  in  .hich 


8i9 


filled 

ohilc  c«ld  and  2. 

fire  is 

Ii|htcd  uitdrt  it; 

it    th 

n   Kti    lik«    the 

vmcl 

of  D«   Gaul   in 

rortin 

a  .upply  of  I«d. 

into    the    main 

boiler 

F.      TlB    gauge 

G,  C  are  «.  inter- 

fealure  in  deiail. 

AnotI 

cifonnafSavcty'i 

™gine 

had  only  one  dit- 

pbctD 

icnt-chimbn  and 

woike. 

In  ihe  UK  of  tnifidal 

It  cam 

and  in  the  appli- 

ENGINE 

the  lafety-vllve  u  an  wljann  to  hit "  dfioler,"  uneMed  tbit 

ihecondemalkmofHeMnahould  be  employed  to  make  a  vicuum 
under  a  piuon  prevknuly  rei*ed  by  the  expuuton  au^ 
of  the  itcim.  Papln'i  wet  the  earlist  cylinder 
and  piiton  iteun  engioe,  and  hit  {dan  of  luing  ileam 
wai  thai  which  aflemrdi  took  pnctiol  ibape  in  the  atmo- 
ipberic  en^ne  of  Newcomen.  But  hi>  Kheme  was  made 
unworkable  by  the  fact  thit  be  propOMd  la  uie  but  one  veuel 

placed  al  the  bottom  of  a  cyiinder  and  heat  vai  applied.  When 
the  pialon  had  riien  the  Sre  was  removed,  Iheimn  wulDowed 
to  cool,  and  the  piilon  did  work  in  id  dawn4trohc  under  the 
preuure  of  the  atmoiphere.  After  hearing  of  Savery's  engine 
hii  itlenlion  to  improving  it.  and  deviled 
wbith  the  dispbcement- 


by« 


a  level 


lowef  than  that  ol  the 

engine.  Saveryi  engine 

■ai  probably  an  impioveraenl  on  Worceiler'ti  in  any  me  it 

found  what  WorceUer's  engine  had  failed  to  find— wiuiderable 

empioyment  in  pumping  mines  and  in  laijing  waler  lo  iu^Jly 

difliculiy  which  prevented  its  general  uae  in  minei  was  the  (act  Ihal 
the  height  through  which  ii  (rould  lid  water  wai  limiled  by  the 
ptissure  the  boiler  and  veiseli  could  bear.  Prenure*  ai  high 
as  8  or  lo  almotpheres  were  employed— and  Ihal.  too,  wilhout 
a  safeiy'valve — but  Saveiy  found 


high- pre! 


n  thb 


i  forced  him,  as  Deiagulier 
awbick,  the  waste  of  fuel 


lied  his  comnian 
ipeller"    Apin 


condensaiion  of  (leam  which  took  place  on  the  mrface  of  ll 
water  and  on  the  iidei  ol  the  displaccmeni -chamber  at  eai 

done  some  twenty  times  grealcc  Ihan  in  a  good  modern  stea 
engine.  In  a  trad  called  Tht  Jfiiin-'i  Frietid  Savety  allud 
thus  lo  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  Ihe  walet-vrsa 
"  On  Ihe  outside  of  the  vessel  yt 


weU  as  if  tl: 

and  «o  very  hot  i 
But  as  far  as  the 

where -any  water 


uelsoli 


:ldrywiihoul 
vessel  will  be  cold  and  wet 


e  Savery's  engine  was  eniirely  displaced 
by  its  successor.  Newcomen'i,  i(  wu  improved  by  J.  T.  Desagu- 
liers,  who  ap[died  lo  it  the  safety  valve  (invented  by  Papinl, 
and  substituted  condensation  by  a  jet  ol  cold  water  within  Ihe 
vessel  lor  the  surface  condensation  used  by  Savety.  To  Savory 
b  ascribed  the  first  use  of  the  term  "  horse  power  "  as  a  measure 
of  the  performance  ol  an  engine. 

7.  So  early  as  167S  the  use  of  a  piston  and  cylinder  {long 
belore  tnovm  as  applied  lo  pumps)  in  a  heat-engine  had  been 
&I>*r  suggWd  by  Jean  de  Haulcfeuille,  who  proposed 
u«  to  use  the  eiploHon  of  gunpowder  either  10  raise  a 
'*■■  pislon  or  10  force  up  water,  or  lo  produce,  by  the  suU- 
'"**  sequent  cooling  ol  Ihe  gases,  a  partial  vacuum  inio 
which  water  might  be  sucked  up.  Two  years  latei 
Huygens  described  an  engine  in  which  the  eiptosii 
" eipelled  part  of  the  gaseous  coni 


aimotpberlc  pressure,  and  the  piston  in  descending  did 
work  by  raising  1  weight. 
8.  In  i6«o  Denis  Papin,  who  ten  years  before  had  invented 


1  .,os  P.  _ 
■Dodifitd  form,  shown  in 


chamber  A  was  a  cylinder,  with  a  fUialing  diaphragm  or  [ 
on  the  l(^  of  the  water  to  keep  the  water  and  steam  from  i 
contact  with  one  another.     The  water  was  delivered  ir 


LIS  work  in  the  displacement -chamber  it  was  allowed  to 
by  the  stop-cock  C  instead  of  being  condensed.  Papin's 
was,  in  (act,  a  non-conden»ng  «ngle-acling  sleam  pump 
steam  c>Hnder  and  pump  cylinder  In  one.  A  curious  I 
of  ii  was  the  healer  D,  a  hoi  mass  of  metal  placed  in  tl 
phragm  (or  Ihe  purpose  of  keeping  the  sleam  dry.     < 

fire-boi— the  earliest  aample  of  a  construction  that  i 


jet  at  cdd 
..  .  .  Id  thccylin- 
and  condensed  the 
im.    The  piston  was 


ipimdiMa.  by  I>r  E.  Gerland  [Berlin. 
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tluDUffa  an  ttoft  valre.  The  putoa  mi  kept  ti^C  by  ■ 
teyet  of  inter  oa  its  uppa  luilace.  Condeniuion  wu  it  fin 
eStcied  tty  awling  Uk  outtide  of  the  cylindH,  bot  the  icddenu 
luiage  o!  the  packing  wain  past  the  piston  ihowed  the  idvui 
Uge  of  amdciuiDC  by  a  jrl  of.  iHJectun  witei,  >nd  this  plu 
look  the  place  of  auiface  CDndeniation.  The  engine  used  steao 
13  little  if  at  ail  greatei  than  that  of  the  atmo 


orkedwi 


off  the  boLli_. 

TO.  About  171]  Newcomen^s  eofpne  began  to  be  intToduced 
for  pumping  mines.  It  is  doubtfiU  wbclher  the  action  wis 
origLnally  mutonulic»  or  depended  on  the  periodical 
^^^l^^^^lunuofct  tRia  by  an  attendant.  The  common  story 
~"'  a  ihal  in  171J  1  boy  named  Humphrey  Potter. 
wboM  duty  it  WIS  la  open  aod  shut  the  valves  of  an  engine 
he  iwended,  made  Ihe  enpne  seU-actlng  by  oiusing  ihe  beam 
luell  to  open  and  close  Ihe  valves  by  suitable  cords 
and  catches.  TTiia  device  was  limplihed  in  ijiS  by  Henry 
Bcigbton,  who  simxndcd  from  the  beam  s  lod  called  Ihe  plug- 
tnc,  which  worked  the  valves  by  meaos  of  tappets.  By 
17JJ  the  engine  was  in  common  use  in  collierirs,  and  it  held 
its  place  wilhoul  material  change  for  about  ihice-quarten  of  a 
century  in  all.  Near  the  close  of  its  career  the  aimospteric 
engine  wis  much  improved  in  its  mechanical  details  by  John 
StDCiton,  who  built  many  large  englna  of  this  type  about 
ihe  yelf  IJJO,  fust  alter  the  great  step  which  was  10  make 
NtwcomeB's  engine  obsolete  hid  been  taken  by  James  Watt. 

Compared   with   Savciy's  engine,    Newcoi      ■     ■     ■    ■ 


pressure  in 


iie)   t 


.t  the  ii 


nsity  of 


s  Dot  in  my  way  limited  by  the  presst 
with  Savery's,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree, 
the  defect  already  pointed  out,  that  Bteam  was  wasted  by  the 
iltcniale  heating  aiid  cooling  of  the  vessel  into  which  ii  was 
led.  Though  obviously  capable  of  more  atended  uses,  it  wjs 
in  fact  almost  eidusively  employed  to  raise  waltr — in  some 
instances  for  the  purpose  of  turning  water-wheels  to  drive  other 

"consumption  of  fuel,"  which  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
■mailer  than  that  of  the  engine  of  Sivery. 

II.  In  w6j  Jam»  Watt,  an  instrument  maker  in  Glasgow, 
while  engaged  by  the  university  in  repairing  a  model  of  New- 
^^^  comen's  engine,  was  struck  with  the  waste  of  steam 
'22J"  to  which  the  alternate  cMlUng  and  heating  of  the 
cylinder  gave  rise:.  He  saw  that  the  remedy,  in  his 
Qwn  words,  would  lie  in  keeping  the  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam 
that  entered  it.  With  this  vim  he  added  lo  the  engine  a  new 
organ — an  empty  vessel  separate  from  the  cylinder,  into  which 
the  steam  should  be  aUowed  to  escape  from  the  cylinder,  to  be 
tondensed  there  by  the  application  of  coU  water  either  outside 
or  u  a  let.  To  preserve  the  vacuum  In  his  condenser  be  added 
-   -<•-'  i1k  aii-pump,  whose 


fund 


sation,  as  well  as  the  air  which 
jid  otherwise  accumulate  by  tcak- 
or  by  being  brought  in  with  the 


TTien, 


■  cylind 


keep  it  hot  by  clothing  it  with  non- 
^  „,     I   c       ■      "nduciing  bodies,  and  in  particular 

'"^-  '"«^' ™'  ^S"'  by  the  use  of  a  >kam  }«ki,  or  layer 
menrai  nppaniiui  ^  j^^  ^^^^  between  the  cylinder 
■nd  an  eitemal  casing.  Further,  and  stdl  with  the  same 
objecl,  he  coVEred  in  ihe  top  of  the  cylinder,  taking  the  luslDn- 
tod  out  through  a  steam-tight  stufEng-bon,  and  allowed  steam 
instead  of  air  to  press  upon  the  piston's  upper  surface.     The 


.  of  u: 


it  by  cc 


ig  the  t 


On  opening  the  stofMnck  D  tlK  Heam  rushed  over  from  tl 
cylinder  and  wis  tondensed.  while  the  piston  rose  and  lilted 
weight.  After  several  irials  Wan  patented  his  impfovenicn 
in  1769;  they  are  described  in  his  specification  in  the  follohic 
words,  whidi,  apart  from  their  Immense  historical  inleics 
deserve  careful  study  as  a  statement  of  princi[^  which  to  ih 
da^  guide  the  sdeniific  development  of  the  steam  engine: — 

quenlly  fuel,  in  fiie.EnBinei,coiiiiiIi  ol  the  toUawing  piincipls: — 

"  Firll.  Thai  ve«el  In  which  the  powen  ol  ueam  air  la  be  ei 

ployed  to  work  Ihe  engine,  which  is  called  ibe  eylinder  in  rommc 

iirT.eHinBa,  and  wluch  1  call  the  aieam-veuel.  miut,  during  the  who 

11:  first  by  endosine  it  in  a  ca 
thai  transmit  heat  Howly;  tecc 
or  other  heated  bodies;  and,  th 
any  other  sutatance  colder  than 

"  Setondiy.  In  engines  thaf  are  to  be  worked  wholly  or  partially 

distinct  fTTMn  the  ilMm-veseels  or  cylLnderB,  ahbaugh  occauonallh 
cooiraunicating  with  (hem;  theae  ves^ls  1  call  condensers:  ant, 
whilat  the  eneioes  are  workine.  these  condenvrs  onthi  ai  lea^i  10 
be  kept  as  cdd  as  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  enEine«.  b; 
application  of  water  or  other  cold  bodies. 

'^  rtirdlv.  Whatever  air  or  other  elaRlc  vapour  ii  not  condennl 
by  the  cold  of  the  oondenier,  and  nay  impede  the  workmi  nf 
tbe  engine,  is  la  be  drawn  out  of  the  sleam.veucls  or  condctifen 
by  means  of  pumps,  wmight  by  Ihe  enipnes  ihemiclvei.  oi  eiher- 

"  FoifflUii,  1  intend  in  many  cases  (0  employ  the  eipanrive  foiw 
of  them,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Ihe  pressure  of  tbe  almosphrie 


"  S\xiU7,  I  iniend  la  sime  case'  lo  apply  a  degree  of  cold  nM 
:apable  of  leducang  the  iTcam  to  water,  but  ol  conlracling  it  coo- 
lidecably,  lo  thai   tbe  engines  shall  be  warlted  by  tlv  alEcrnjIc 

''  LaiUy,  instead  oT  using  water  to  fender  the  piflona  and  rthn 
Darts  of  the  eniine  air  and  iiieam  tight,  1  eniplo)' oils,  waa,  retinow 
»dies,  fat  of  animals,  quicluilver  and  other  metals  in  their  A^ 

The  fifth  claim  was  for  a  rotary  engine,  and  need  not  be  quoted 

Tbe  "  common  fire  engine  "  alluded  to  was  the  steam  engine. 


it  pitrni 


greatly  11 


Ihe  whole  st 


.akc  faster  stiol^cs,  but  still  only  suil 
^-acting,  with  steam  admitted  di 
aton,  as  before,  pulling  the  beam 
■king  on  a  circular  arc.  Tbe  condenser  was  gene 
worked  by  injection,  but  Watt  has  left  ■  model  of  ■  su 
condenser  made  up  of  small  tubes,  in.  every  essential  ic 

pen,»d.  It  should  b 


iLle 


lower  end  of  Ihe  cyliiUerl 
ion  wiih  [l>e  cond "^ 

Al  tbe  beginiung 
^Wup  I 


"  valve  »,  and  Ihe  "e 


w  pumo-roil  P.  wl 
19  a  Eowneipoise.  Cis  ifie  condentt 
litharges  inio  the  hot  well  H.  whenc 


■  supply  of  ih 


invention  wa.  wrillen  by  W 
Engine"  in  Robiwn's  Syilr 
See  Ewiof.  Tin  - 


itt  describes  Ihe  "sun-and- 

o(  making  Ibe  engine  give 

detailed  narrative  of  the  step  leading   10  ha 
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conlinuoua    irvolvCng    motloa   to    >    ilnft    prmidcd  will 
aywbecl.    He  hid  invcnicd  ihf  crank  ind  connHiing-nxl 
ir.u>i»     ''''*  put™*,  Iral  it  had  mranwhile  b«n  ptienled 
^jiT     '>y  ™e  Pickitd,  ud  W.it,  nU»r  tban  make 
wilh  Pickard,  whom  he  rrgntded  u  m  plagisr 

palenton  the  crank  tipiird.   Thf  i«ipracilipg  molinn  oft 

opined  iqi  [or  Ihc  stcum  cngini  i  thousand  othei  chum 
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<2I 


the  throttle-valve.    The  itige  of  development  itubed  at  thu 

lime  is  illustrated  by  the  engine  ol  fig.  ;  (tnun  Stuart 'i 
HiitojF  0/  Ikt  Sitam  Enti«,),  which  shows  the  parallel 
motion  pf,  the  governor  (,  ihe  throttle-valve  1,  and  a  pair  ol 
steam  and  enhauii  valves  it  e»ch  end  ol  the  cylinder.  Among 
other  inventions  of  Watt  wete  the  '■  indicatot,"  hy  which 
diagrams  showing  (he  rebtkm  of  the  steam  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  to  the  movement  of  the  piston  are  automiiimJiy 
drawn;  a  sieam  till-hammcri  and  also  ■  iieam  bcomctive 
for  oidiniry  roads— but  this  invention  was  not  onHecutril. 


sj^re.    His  be 


jhs  on  the  validity  of  his  patents.  Notwithstanding 
:  knowledge  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using 
isively,  he  continued  to  employ  only  low  piessures— 
—   ■'■—    7   lb  per  sq.  in,  over  that  of  i' 


IS  New 


'shadb< 


I  it  balance  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  He  gave  a  definite 
umerical  MgniEcance  to  the  term  "  horse-power"  (f.i.)  as  a 
lode  ol  rating  engines,  defining  it  as  the  rate  at  which  work  is 

13-  In  the  fouilb  claim  In  Watt's  first  patent  the  second 
^tence  descnbf*  a  non-condensing  en^ne,  whkh  would  have 

'ver,  was  a  tine  of  invention  which  Watt  did  not  amitawMt 
oUow  up,   perhips   because  so   early   as     17JS    a  '*«'"■ 
ion-condensing  engine  had  been  described  by  Jacob  Leupold 
n  his   Thealnim    mackinarum.      Leupold's    proposed    en^ne 
s  shown   in   Bg.  I,  which 
nikes  its  action  sufiicienily 


I.  In  i;Si  Walt  patented  two  lunher  improvements  0 
t  importance,  both  of  which  he  had  Invented  some 
^  before.  One  was  the  use  of  double  action,  ll: 
H'toH  to  say,  Ihe  application  of  sieim  and  vacuu] 
"•"■     each  side   of   the  piston   alternately.      The  othtr 


;itly  a 
sively,  in  oiher  words  tl 


■769)   V 


contradistinction 


stroke,  and  allowing  Ihe    < 
already  in  the  cylinder. 


■"■ISsli.  ??.s! 


Walt's  great  invention  of  ei] 

iG.  The  inlroduclion  ol  the  1 

ne,  relatively  high-pressure  ent 

by  Richard  Trcviihidi  and  in   j 


3  their 


iropcl  c. 


IS  efleclcd  ui  England 
1   by  Oliver      «»»• 
1   Trevithick     ^nam 


and  both  used  for  boiler  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  cylindrical 
ion  now  known  as  the  Cornish 
rod  head  with  the  beam  boiler.  In  partnership  with  William  Bull,  Trevithick  bad 
ily  made  direct  acting  pum|»ng-enginr»,  with  an  inveited 
guide  the  rod  to  move  cylinder  set  over  and  in  line  with  the  pump-rod,  thus  db- 
in  a  very  nearly  straight  pcnsing  with  the  beam  that  had  been  a  leatnre  in  all  earlier 
line.    He  lurthcc  added    forms.    But  in  these  "  Bull "  engines,  as  they  were  called,  ■ 

rcgubling   the    rate   of  by  a  jet  of  cold  water  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  and   Boulion  and 

admission  ol  slcam,  ajid  Wall  successfully  opposed  them  u  Infringing  Walt's  patents, 

the  centrifugal  governor,  To  Trevithick  belongs  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the 

a  double  conical  pcndu-  lirst  to  use  a  sleam  carriage  on  >  railway;  in  ilo<  be  built  ■ 

lum,    Bhich    controlled  locomotive  in  the  modem  sense,  to  nin  on  whit  had  formerly 

the  speed  by  acting  on  been  a  horte-ttamwiy,  In  Wale*,  and  it  li  potcwnnhy  that  llw 
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ntaost  ttom  vm  dlichuftd  into  iIk  funnel  to  lom  tlu 
draught,  *.  device  which,  1wenty-£ve  ytzn  bier,  in  th 

it  is  to-diy.  In  Ihii  CDnnfiian  it  miy  be  idded  thai  . 
u  1769  a.  filram  CAiriagft  for  roads  had  been  builE  in  Fnncc  by 
Nicolas  JoMph  Cugnot,  who  used  *  pair  ol  jinglc-acling  high- 
ptessure  cylinders  to  lum  a  driving  axle  ««pby  dtp  by  means 
of  pawls  and  latchet-wheels.  To  the  initiative  of  Evans  may  be 
asciibed  the  early  general  use  ol  high-pressure  iieam  in  the 
United  States,  a  feature  whicb  foi  many  yean  distinguished 
Ameiican  [mm  English  praaice. 

17.  Amongst  tb«  onlempoiaries  oi  Wa 
■pccial  mention.    In  1781  Jonathan   Cat 

structed  and   patented   what   would   now  be  called 
CtoT"*  »  coinpound  enpne. 


thelal 


ip  energy  ol  motiOD  is  the  eariy  pact  of  tlw  at 

L,  when  eapanfJOn  had  greatly  lowered  the  pres 


a  piston  tn  each.     In  Homl 
.  wen  placed  side  by  side,  a 


a  the  : 


:big  by  Watt.  Hornblowec  was  Hushed  by  the 
rm  ioc  infrin^ng  their  patent  in  the  use  of  * 
■    ir-pump.    The  I  "        ' 


revived  in  1804  by  Arthur  Wooll,  with  whose  name  ii  is  oltcn 
associated.  Using  steam  of  iairly  bigb  pressure,  and  cutting 
dR  the  supply  before  the  end  of  the  sIioLe  in  the  small  cylinder, 
Woolf  eipandcd  the  steam  to  several  times  its  original  volume. 
Mechanically  the  double-cylinder  compound  engine  has  this 
advantage  over  an  engine  In  which  the  same  amount  of  eEpan- 
sion  is  performed  in  a  single  cylinder,  that  the  sum  of  the  forca 
exerted  by  the  two  pistons  in  the  compound  engine  varies  less 
throughout  the  action  than  the  force  eierted  by  the  piston  of  the 
singtc-cytinder  engine.  Thb  advantage  may  have  been  dear  10 
Homblower  and  Woolf  and  to  other  early  users  of  compound 
eipansion.  But  another  and  probably  1  more  important  merit 
of  the  system  lies  in  a  fact  of  which  Dolhci  they  noi  for  many 
years  their  followers  in  the  use  of  compound  engines  were  aware 
— the  tict  that  by  dividing  the  whole  range  of  eipaniion  into 
Iwo  parts  the  cylinders  in  which  these  are  separately  performed 

ture.  Thi3,3s  will  beseenltter.limiti  to  a  great  Client  a  source 
of  waste  wiiich  is  present  In  all  steam  enguies,  the  waste  which 
resulKfrom  the  healing  and  cooling  of  tbemetalby  its  alternate 
contact  liith  hot  and  cooler  steam.  The  system  of  compound 
eipansion  'a  riow  used  in  nearly  all  large  enpncs  that  pretend 
10  economy,  Its  introduction  forms  the  most  outstanding 
improvement  which  steam  engines  of  the  piston  and  cylinder 
type  have  undergone  since  the  time  of  Walt;  and  we  are  able 
to  recognize  it  as  a  very  important  step  In  the  direction  set  forth 
'    "    "  Grti  principle  "  that  the  cylinder  should  be  kept  as  hot 


The  fret)uenry  of  th 
a  cataract,  consisting  of  a  Email  plunger  pump,  in  which  [he 
plunger^  raised  at  each  stroke  by  the  engine,  was  allowed  10 
descend  more  or  less  ^wly  by  Iheescapeoi  fluid  below  it  through 
an  adjustable  orifice,  and  in  its  descent  liberated  catches  which 
held  the  steam  and  eihaust  valves  liom  opening.  A  similar 
device  controlled  the  equilibrium  valve,  and  could  be  set  to  give 
a  pause  at  the  end  of  tbe  piston's  down-stroke,  so  that  the  pump- 
cylinder  might  have  tine  to  become  completely  filled.  The 
Cornish  engine  is  interesting  as  the  earliest  lorm  which  achieved 
an  efficiency  comparable  *ilb  that  of  good  modem  engines. 
For  many  years  monthly  reports  were  published  of  the  "duly  " 
of  these  engina,  the  "  duly  "  being  the  number  of  fool-poundi 
of  work  done  per  bushel  or  (in  some  cases)  per  ewt.  of  ooaL  The 
average  duty  of  engines  hi  the  Comintll  district  rose  from 
about  tB  millions  ol  foot-pounds  per  cwt.  of  coal  in  iSi]  (o  63 
millions  in  iSu,  after  which  lesEelloti  seems  to  have  been  made 
10  maintain  a  high  efficiency  (Proc.  tml.  C.E..  iWj,  vol.  jjl. 
In  individuol  cases  much  higher  results  were  reported,  as  in  the 
Fowey  Consols  engine,  which  in  iBjj  was  suted  to  have  a  duty 
of  115  millions.  This  (to  use  a  more  modem  mode  of  reckon- 
ing) is  equivalent  to  the  consumption  of  only  a  Utile  rnore  than 
il  lb  of  coal  per  hone-power  per  hour— a  result  surpassed  by 
very  few  engines  in  even  the  best  recent  practice.  It  is  difficult 
to  credit  figures  which,  even  in  eicepiional  instancta,  place  ibe 
Combh  engine  of  that  period  on  *  levti  with  the  most  elhcieDI 
modern  engines^in  which  compound  eipansion  and  higher 
pressure  combine  to  make  a  much  more  perfect  thennodynamic 
machine;  and  apart  from  this  there  is  room  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  Cornish  reports.  They  played,  however,  a  useful 
part  in  the  process  of  steam  engine  development  by  directing 
attention  to  the  question  of  efhdency.  and  by  demonstnting 
by  high  pressure  and  eipansive 


n  the  It 


□ry  of  the  steam  ei 


IS  the  St 


t,  Woolf  introduced  the  compound  enp'ne  somewhat  widely 
about  1S14  as  a  pumping  engine  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall. 
Bui  here  it  met  a  strong  compeliior  in  the  high- 
gfif,,,  pressure  single-cylinder  engine  of  Tieviibick,  which 
had  the  advantage  of  greater  vrnplidty  In'consiruc- 
(KHi.  Woolf's  engine  fell  into  comparative  disuse,  and  ihe 
single-cylinder  type  took  a  form  which,  under  the  name  of 
(he  Cornish  pumiung  engine,  was  for  many  years  famous  for 
its  great  etooomy  of  fud-  In  this  engine  Ihe  cylinder  was  set 
under  one  end  of  a  beam,  from  the  other  end  ol  ahich  hung  ■ 
heavy  rod  which  operated  a  pump  at  the  foot  of  the  shall. 

stroke,  thereby  lal^ng  the  pump-rod.  and  was  allowed  lo  expand 
for  the  remainder.  Then  an  equilibrium  valve,  connecting  the 
^ce  above  and  below  the  piston,  as  in  &g.  6,  was  opened,  and 
the  pump- rod  descended,  doing  work  in  Ihe  pump  and  raiung 
the  engine  piston.  The  large  mass  which  had  to  be  started 
and  stopped  at  each  stroke  served  by  its  Inertia  10  counter- 
balance the  unequal  prcasure  of  Ibe  steam,  for  the  ascending 


19.  The  final  revival  of  the  compound  engine  did  not  occur 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  igth  century,  and  then  several 
agencies  combined  10  effect  it.  In  i8«s  M'Naughl 
introduced  a  plan  of  improving  beam  engines  of  the  ^Sm^ 
original  Walt  type,  by  adding  a  high-pressure  "''~"' 
cylinder  whose  piston  acted  on  ihe  beam  belween  the  centre 
and  the  flywheel  end.  Steam  ol  higher  pressure  than  had 
formerly  Ikcu  used,  afief  doing  work  )n  Ihe  new  cylinder. 
passed  Into  the  old  or  low-pressure  cylinder,  where  il  wai 
furihei  eipanded.  Many  engines  whose  power  was  proving 
insuffident  for  the  extended  machinery  they  had  lo  drive  were 
"  M'Niughted  "  in  this  way,  and  after  conversion  were  fouiul 
not  only  10  yield  more  power  but  10  show  a  marked  economy  of 
fuel.  The  compound  form  was  selected  by  WJIiam  Pole  (« 
the  pumping  engines  of  Lambeth  and  other  waterworks  about 
iSjo;  in  1854  John  Elder  began  10  use  it  In  marine  engines; 
in  1857  E.  A,  Con-pcr  added  a  steam-jacketed  Intermediate 
reservoir  for  sieam  between  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders, 
which  made  il  unnecessary  lor  the  low-preasure  piston  10  be  juil 
beginning  when  the  other  piston  was  just  ending  its  stroke. 
As  facilities  increased  for  (he  use  of  high-pressure  steam, 
compound  eipaniion  c«me  into  more  general  use.  iU  advan(ag( 
becoming  more  conqiicuous  with  every  increase  il  bcdicr  preaure 
— unlil  now  there  are  few  large  land  engines  and  scarcely  any 
marine  engines  that  do  not  employ  it.  Jn  marine  practice, 
where  economy  of  fuel  is  a  much  more  impottani  factor  in 
determining  the  design  than  It  Is  on  land,  the  principle  of 
compound  cupansion  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  iniro- 
dudion  of  triple  and  even  quadruple  e 
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K>.  The  adiplalioi]  Df  lb*  Mtun  m^nt  to  nOways,  bcfun  by 
Trvvithick.  bcamc  ■  succcn  in  Ihc  tumds  of  C«ate  Stipl-cii- 
AnfUcrritm  ion,  whoK  engine,  the  "  Sockri,"  when  tried  along 
H  laof  witi)  Dthen,  in  1S39,  not  only  dlstuind  iu  com- 
moOram.  pj[i,ij„  but  Killed  once  »nd  for  ill  the  question 
whether  bone  Inciion  or.  sleam  inction  wu  to  be  lued 
on  raawiyi.  The  priniip*!  ie»lure»  ol  Ih«  "  Rocket "  were 
■A  imprDvcd  ilcam-blail  for  utging  the  combiutioB  oF 
coal  and  ■  baiter  (jugscsted  by  Boalli)  in  wbicli  *  Itrge 
heating  Buriice  was  given  by  Ibe  u«e  of  ilitny  imiill  tube) 
throueh  which  the  hot  gaies  pused.  Further,  tbe  cyhndtn, 
Instead  oi  bcEng  vertical  as  in  caHicr  locoiDOtives,  ncie  Kt 
in  at  ■  slope,  which  was  allerwaidi  dleicd  to  i  position  more 
neatly  horimniil.  To  thoe  feature*  there  wu  added  liler 
the  "link  motion."  a  contrivance  which  enabled  the  engine  to 
be  easily  revcised  and  the  amount  of  eipanilon  to  be  readily 
vnried.  In  the  hands  of  George  Stephenson  and  his  ion 
Robert  the  locomotive  took  a  form  which  has  been  in 
til  essentials  maintained  t>y  the  far  heavier  loeomotivet  of 
to-day. 

II.  The  Gr;i  practical  steanboal  was  Ihc  lug  "  Charlolle 
Dundas,"  built  by  William  Symingtmi,  and  tried  in  the  Forth 
Atvuaan  "•^-  Clyde  Canal  ir 


ling  engine,  placed  hi 


itally.  a 


ting-rod  on  (he  crank  of  a  shaft  at 
stern,  which  carried  a  revolving  paddte-whcH.  The  trial 
w:ta  successM,  but  steam  towing  was  abandolked  for  fear 
of  injuring  tbe  banks  of  ihe  canal.  Ten  years  later  Henry 
Bell  built  the  "  Comet,"  with  side  paddle-wheels,  which  tan 
as  a  passenger  ilesmer  on  the  Clyde;  but  an  earlier  inventor 
to  follow  up  Symington's  lucms  was  Ihe  American,  Robert 
Fulton,  who,  after  unsuccessful  eipcrfments  on  the  Seine. 
filled  a  steamer  on  the  Hudson  in  iSej  with  engines  made  lo 
his  ilcsgnt  by  Boulton  and'  Walt,  and  biou^t  sleam  nsviga- 

tion  it  gradually  bec! 


»jj*        1871  Sii    " 


ilygrn. 
,  ower  fi 
.   J.   Bi 


Mnscquenlly  t 
It  also  a  greaie 
given  bulk.  l! 
ing    the    typlc! 


all  compound,  in  which  Ihc  bo 
irom  4!  to  60  lb,  the  mean  piston  spccu  was  jjo  11.  pei 
minule,  and  Ihe  consumption  of  coal  i  to  >)  lb  per  hov 
per  indicated  horje-power.  In  18S1  F.  C.  Matihal!  gavi 
a  similar  list,  In  which  the  boiler  pmsure  was  77  lb,  the  spe« 
460  fi.  per  minute,  and  the  consumption  a  trifle  under  i  tb 
These  were  compound  engines  with  eipnnrion  in  two  stages 
The  triple  e>pan(kin  engine,  Inlroduced  by  Dr  A.  C.  Kirl 
nwkaM  in  iSm,  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  aftci 
(l-Mn*l>    iSSi.    It  became  ihe  normal  type  of  marine  engine 


I  speeds  generally  ol 
s  as  high  as  900  or 
p  per  hour  per  in 


quadruple  expansion  has  been  preferred,  with  some- 
what higher  pressures,  but  II  can  scarcely  be  said  Is  be 
established  thai  the  advantage  of  adding  a  fourth  stage  clearly 
(ompensain  for  the  eatra  romplicalion.  Some  particulara  ot 
the  dimensions  reached  in  modem  practice  will  be  given 
liicf.  Several  of  the  vessels  engaged  ifi  Ihe  Transallanlie 
passenger  service,  and  also  a  few  armoured  cruisers,  have 
engines  in  which  the  twin  sets  together  have  an  indicated 
hone-power  exceeding  30,000.  But  even  these  figures  are 
eclipsed  in  ships  which  ace  driven  by  lurlune  engines.  The 
cruisers  of  the  "  Invincible  "  class  have  turbine  engines  of 
41.000  horse-power,  and  the  turbines  of  the  great  Cunaidcrj 
"Lusitania"  and  "Maureiania"  (19a;)  develop  about  ;a,»xi 
h.p,  in  propelling  these  ships  at  a  speed  ot  15  knots.  It  may  be 
qiMsllDned  whether  such  gigantic  concent  rations  of  power  far 
the  pmpulsion  of  a  ship  would  have  been  piacticahle  had  it  DM 


been  for  the  new  posai'MlilieB  which  Ihe  InltodttctliHi  of  the 
steam  turbiae  has  opened  up, 

33.  Tbe  iovenlion  of  the  steam  turbine  has  in  fact  revolu- 

cemed,  and  bu  supplied  a  fonnidable  rival  10  Ibe  ^..^ 
reciprocating  engine  lot  use  on  land.  The  steam  t^altm 
lutbine  has  been  btougbt  to  a  degree  ot  eaciency  cuw 
which  places  it,  in  respect  of  economy  In  steam  f**!!!. 
and  coal  consumption,  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  ""^ 
than  the  besi  engines  of  tbe  older  type  in  cases  where  a 
large  amount  of  power  Is  to  be  generated.  Its  greater  wnplicity, 
compactness  and  freedom  from  vibntfon  are  merits  which 
have  already  gone  fat  to  secure  for  It  a  preference,  nolwilh- 
sunding  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since  It  became 
known  as  a  practicable  engine.  The  largest  demands  for  power 
occur  in  fast  passenger  vessels,  in  war-ships  and  In  stations 
from  which  elecliic  energy  is  distribuicd  for  traction  or  other 
uses;  In  til  these  cases  ibe  steam  turbine  is  now  taking  the 
leading  place.  It  Is  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Hon.  C.  A, 
Ptnans  that  we  owe  not  only  the  main  idea  of  ihe  modem 
Itetm  turbine,  but  also  tbe  working  out  ol  many  novel 
mechtnktl  details  wbtcb  have  been  essential  to  success,  as  well 
at  tbe  adapttlion  of  the  turbine  to  marine  pcopulsion. 

14'  In  Ibe  sletm  luriiine,  as  in  Ihe  water  turbine  (for  which 
lee  H\D*Aiiucs),  ihe  force  directly  (^native 


by  Ihe  Impulse 

the  reaction  ot  orifices  or  guides  Iron 

pressure.  Instead  of  being  exerted  01 


It  fluid,  either 

le  blades,  or  by 

mkcn  ine  jets  issue.  The 

1  pislnn,  is  employed  in 

rlf  fo  motion.   There  is 

a  conversion  of  prcssiur-encrgy  Into  velocity-energy  aa  a  pte- 

But  in  1  steam  turbine  this  implies  velodtles  which  are  immensely 
greater  than  those  with  which  water  turbines  have  lo  deal,  in 
consequence  of  the  much  smaller  density  of  steam  as  the  moving 
fluid.  Attempts  to  design  a  steam  Inrbine  were  made  by 
numerous  inventors,  hut  fell  short  of  praclicil  success  mainly 
because  of  the  diKcuIty  of  arranging  tor  a  suSciently  high 
velocity  in  Ihe  working  ptrts  to  ulllise  ■  reasonably  large 
Fraction  of  the  kinetic  energy  af  the  sleam,  tbe  principle  involved 
being  that  For  good  eRiciency  the  velocity  of  the  bbdes  should 


There  ii  a  Further  diFhculiy 


icrgy  of  the  steam 
;e  kinetic  lorm,  namely,  in  get  the  streani  at  issuing 
lake  a  single  direction,  without  unduedlspetsion, 
uticn  steam  is  allowed  to  eipand  ibrough  an  orifice  from  t 
■hambcr  at  high  pressure  into  a  apace  where  the  picssuieis 
[really  less. 

In  iflS^DrCuEtArde  Laval  inlroduced  a  FormoTstesm  lurbiiw 
n  which  both  of  these  dimculiies  were  to  t  gnat  rilent  over- 
■ome.  partly  hy  the  speclnl  tomi  of  Ihc  nonle  used  to  produce 
he  sleam  jet  and  partly  by  Features  of  design  which  alkncd 
m  eicepi  lonally  high  speed  to  be  reached  in  ihe  wheel  esrri'irg 
he  vanes  against  which  the  steam  impinged.  This  simple  type 
■       will  be  d       "     ■  ■  


e,hism 


with  en 


'mble  s 
engine  ft 


Hally  in  c 


Parsons  ittacked  the  problem  at  an  earlier  date.  In  an  entirely 
diflerent  way  in  the  Invention  of  his  "  compound  "  turbine. 
By  dividing  the  whole  eiptnsion  of  the  steam  Into  >  great 
number  of  successive  and  separate  steps  he  limited  the  velocity 
acquired  at  each  step  to  such  an  eiteni  ts  to  make  It  compara- 
tively easy  to  eitract  the  greater  part  of  the  kinetic  energy, 
as  work  done  upon  ihe  moving  blades,  without  making  the 
velocity  ol  Ihese  blades  inconveniently  high.  Moreover,  in 
Parsons')  compound  turbine  theiangeof  pressure  thioughwhich 
the  iletm  eipands  in  each  aeparale  step  b  too  small  to  give 
rise  to  any  difEcullyin  the  formation  oF  the  Jets  Thegulde 
blades,  which  form  the  jets,  an  distributed  round  tbe  whole 
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drcuDifcrcnce  of  the  remtving  wh«l»  u 


.enlt).  In 


The  1 


and  the  casing  which  sunounds  it.  Parallrl  ciogi  o!  £icd 
bbdM  project  iawuds  iiom  the  caaiog  st  suitable  disi 
and  bet  nun  these  aie  rings  of  maving  blades  which  projcc 
wards  [•am  the  drum  and  revolve  with  it.  At  each  step  i 
crpaiuJon  the  steam  slceams  through  a  ring  of  tied  guide  b 


.    Thee 


[olm 


dly,  will  be  dHcribed  later;  it  lends  itself  we 
ef  power  on  a  lirge  «ale,  espcciaUy  in  cases  where  i,  iaiily  high 
ipecd  of  rolelion  i»  wanted.  The  more  powerful  the  turbine 
the  lc«s  impcnant  do  various  inevitabla  sources  of  hjas  become; 
and  hrnce,  though  the  small  turbines  which  were  lirsl  buiU 


,S.  Pars 


For  5 

vas  di&fharged  to  the  almosphert 


»  only,  a 


rat  GttHl  with  a  condenser,  and  it   1 
n  electric  supply  stations,     fta  efficii 


icy  a 


The 


>e  GguRl  then  obUined  were  much  improved  on  later  I 
es  ^  large!  sin  and  modiGed  design.  The  fiisi  applici 
:o  marine  propuluan  was  in  the  "  Turhinia,"  in  iRi) 
jcccss  of  th^  little  eipetimeatsl  vessel  at  loo  tans,  whic 


of  any  site,  was  woo  followed  by  (he  applicatioi 
to  various  war-shipa  and  olbeT  steamers.  In  wai-shipi  the  use 
of  sleam  turbines  bas  a  special  advantage  in  enabling  the 
inachinery  to  be  kept  at  a  low  level,  beneath  tbe  pioicclive 
deck,  in  addition  to  the  general  advantages  of  reduced  hulk, 
reduced  vibration,  reduced  liability  to  break-down,  uid  reduced 
coniumpliDn  of  csai  and  of  oil  which  ate  common  lo  vessels  of 
all  classes.  The  successful  trials  of  the  cruiser  "Amethyst  " 
in  1904  demonstrated  these  advantages  so  conclusively  that  all 
new  war-ships  for  the  British  navy,  from  balllestaips  to  torpedo. 
boats  are  being  fitted  with  steam  turbines.  It  is  also  used  in 
nuny  cmss-channel  packets,  as  well  as  in  the  largest  o«an- 


"  Mau 


lertula 


I  the  fastest 

of   the 


it  probable  that  it  will  displi 
reciprocating  engine  in  all  large  and  fast  ships.  For  slow-going 
cargo-boats  it  is  at  a  disadvantage,  unless  gearing  is  resorted 
10,  on  account  of  the  diSculty  of  securing  a  aulhcienlly  high 
peripheral  velocity  in  the  turbine  dnuns  without  making  the 
turbines  unduly  bulky,  and  the  leakage  losses  (due  to  sleam 
passing  through  the  clearance  spaces  over  tlie  lips  of  the  blades) 
unduly  large-  Eiperiments  by  Parsons  ITrani.  Inst.  Nat, 
Arch.,  loio)  on  a  ship  in  wbich  a  slow-running  propeller  is 
ough  tedudng-gear  from  a  high  speed  turbine,  have 


be  objcci 


inery,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  eipended  in  attempts 
to  devise  engines  which  will  produce  rotation  direcily,  instead 
of  by  conversion  ol  redprocatiog  motion.  No  rotary  engine, 
bowever,  was  permanently  successful  until  Ibe  iteam  turbine 
took  a  practical  Itwm. 

16.  In  the  early  development  of  ifae  steam  engioe  inventors 
had  liiile  in  Ihe  way  of  theory  to  guide  them.  Watt  bad  the 
advantage,  which  he  acknowledges,  ol  a  knowledge  of  Joseph 


The  il 


s   iror 


of  ll 


whcD      i 


N.  L.  Sadi  Carnol  published  I 
fa  puisiana  Molrke  du  /eu,  and  showed  that  heat  docs  woii 
only  by  being  let  down  from  a  higher  Lo  a  lower  tcmpcia- 
ture.  But  Camot  had  no  idea  that  any  of  the  heat  diaaF^Kvt 
in  the  proceso,  and  it  was  not  until  the  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  was  etiabllshed  in  184J  by  the  eipcrimenU  id 
J.  P.  Joule  that  the  theory  of  heal  engines  began  n  vigoraa 
growth.  From  184(1  onwuds  the  science  of  the  mwdyni  inks 
was  develtqied  with  extraordinary  rapidity  by  R.  J-  M-  Clauvui, 
W.  }.  Macquom  Rankine  and  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
and  was  applied,  especially  by  ftankine,  to  practical  problems 
in  the  use  of  sleam.  The  publication  in  iSjQ  ol  Rankinc'i 
UnRiat  aj  Iht  SUam  Emfi^  formed  an  epoch  in  the  hisiwy  ol 
the  subject  by  giving  inventors  a  new  baals,  outside  ol  mete  em- 
piricism, from  which  tfiey  could  push  on  the  devcloptnent  ol  ibe 
steam  engine.  Unfortunately,  bowever,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
cylinder  and  piston  might  be  mated  as  behaving  to  the  sleun 
like  non-conducting  bodies — that  the  transfer  of  heat  t>elwe« 
the  steam  and  the  metal  was  negligibly  small.  Ranlunc's  at- 
jn  consumption,   work  and   themiodynanjc 


efficie 


here  he  < 


a  just  enough  heat  frcu 


sleam  consumed  per  stroke  would  correspond  with  the  volnnie 
ol  the  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  tui-nfl.  It  is  here  that  the 
actual  behaviour  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  diverges  most  »-idely 
from  the  behaviour  which  the  theory  assumes.  When  stem 
enters  the  cylinder  it  finds  the  metal  chilled  by  tlie  previoui 

eSect  of  increasing,  often  very  largely,  the  volume  of  boiler 
steam  required  per  stroke.  As  eapansion  goes  on  the  water  that 
was  condensed  during  admission  begins  lo  be  re^vaporaifl 
from  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  this  action  is  often  prolong 
into  the  eibausl.  It  is  now  recognised  that  any  theory  wliicii 
fails  to  take  account  of  these  etchanges  ol  beat  between  the 
steam  and  its  metal  envelope  fails  also  to  yield  even  compari- 
tivcly  correct  results  in  calculating  the  relative  efficiency  of 

eichangH  of  heat  arc  so  complei  that  there  seems  little  prospect 
o(  submitting  them  to  any  compiebensive  theorelicat  trealmHi, 
and  information  is  rather  to  be  sought  from  the  scientific  analyss 
with  actual  inacbiDes. 


in"lbe"boilw  ol^  neairTengioe  when'tlw  en^iiwISTt  woA.  To  f>" 
the  ideas  we  may  suppose  that  the  vcsael  in  which  sleam  is  fo  be 
formed  iialong  upright  cylinder  fitted  with  airision  which  may  te 
loaded  n  thai  it  exerts  a  constanl  pressure  on  the  lluid  below.  L« 
ihere  be.  10  begin  with,  at  the  IodI  of  the  cylinder  a  faultily  nl 

of  the  water  with  a  loKe  of  f  lb  per  iquarr  fool.  Let  heat  ntn  I* 
aprJied  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylirwjer-    As  it  enters  the  water  it 


7.  Sicam  II  formed,  more  heat  being  taken  in.   The  piston  (which 
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praiiirfB. 

ImiK.— The 

, J«Hl«  v«l«  oT  ^ 

iflFir  iTUtiaii  «u  deietmincd  wiita  (lat  cm  by  Rctnaull  lUrm. 
lull.  Frana,  vol,  ui.).  Thp  drhuet  dI  Hluratcd  tLeam  riKt  wiih 
ilKt?ni[KnrurT«t  a  rate  wh^hiDcnafra  rapidly  in  the  upper  regioM 
of  thpflcalr.   THii  will  be  aopanni  Irom  the  firtt  uid  RcondcotuiDiii 

the  Centigrade  Bcale;  (lie  second  £iva  (he  COfTCSpDcldiiig  pmiure 


|.  RrfDIfo.o/  r. 


lid  of 

riiy-irf: 

Z 

"■'  ™^  "jl  ™ 

:*s.™!:'."-E 

ilr^- 

""' 

f,". 

emMrjt.jTCi  c.lcnd 

;r, 

Si'liiirt.tnd'Ll' 

.(earn. 

and  (he  Eguret  gives  h 

erea 

X  Supply  i^HkU  in  Farmalux  of  SIram  Miller  CenilanlPraiiirt. 

■pilSrureat'XE^o" 


jneuure,  h^(  is  lequired  or 
ig  the  fint  sto^  [■  appniinu 


f— j^  therinat  unid.  or  J  U—k}  Ccwt-pt^viidi.  J  being  Joute'i  equiva 
knt.  and  thb  exprewon  Edt  it  will  generally  lerve  iri(h  «uAicir>ni 

taken  in  ia  ■anKwha(  gTe3(er  than  tbia  at  biin  temperaturea.  Edj 
Rcanaul t't  eaperimenU  ihow  that  (be  qxciBc  heat  o[  wa(eT  incieaiei 

tion  o(  Eieat  ii  ta  t^  reckoneiL     We  ihall  enifjoy  the  aymbcl  A  V 
dengnate  (he  beat  iwiuired  to  raiae  l  It  of  water  from  o"  '^        hi 

nage.  aeiuibly  aJI  the  hea(  aupplied  goea  (□  iDaeaK  (h  o 

vork  whldi  it  done  by  the  eapaniion  at  (he  fluid  being  n< 

The  heat  taken  in  during  the  KcDnd  ataie  it  what  i>  hi 

htrnt  h<iU  of  Meam,  and  la  denoted  by  L.    Of  it  a  pan  lt 

rfoinKeatemal  work,  namely,  ^multiplied  by  the  exceu  of  I  mi 

of  (he  (team  a  over  the  volume  ol  the  water  v.  and  the  le  '  ii 

the  dilTerence  oF  internal  energy  beCK-cen  i  lb  of  Keam  ai  /  o 

31,  TeUU  Htal  ct  5IBM.— Adding  tognhn  the  heat  laten  ir 


82s 

al  of  femilloa  of  T  lb  □[  lUuraled 


[t  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Mil^lier 

—  I-  ._!. 1  .1 ^y^amic•  .,  ._  ._ 

ntity_piF/J.  which  repnaend 


E  ol  calcHla- 
add  to  the 


.     -g  Ihe  water , 

Con.  againt  the  contant  prcaun  p.  before  the  opeiadoo  of 
ting  imarned  in  I  17  bennt.  *  being  the  votume  uT  (he  water. 
We  thua  obtain  a  quaudty  which  in  ha  numerica]  valuei  differt  only 
voy  (tightly  ftoni  H.  nainely 

We  (ball  can  Ihii  the  Itlal  ital  of  aituraled  steam.    Valuea  ol  1 
are  aaicd  m  the  uble.    Sim  the  voluax  of  1  lb  of  water  u  only 
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table.     Th'e  latent  £ui  L  i('  <o  be  fi 
tiacting  I.,  the  toul  heat  ol  water.  { 

a  iini(invQ(ving  the  centigrade  degree,  namely,  tfvf  qu^ 

!'C.  atis™.  Wlth™Ef?nltrf°bi"tl^^hanit 
I  19  1400  root-pounds  when  the  unit  of  man  ri  [he  I 
k.logram-metres  when  (he  unil  of  naas  ia  the  kilogram 
3>'./>i''riuf  FJutgy— OC(hebeu_da(cam(hepan 
i[«k  orintemal  eneigy'irikich  Ihe  sub 


'pTaEe'byMl^ 


n(ti^%:h 
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te  UK  Ihk  uUlniy  Kanln^poliil  [a  rKkaninE  whil  nuy  bt  ailed 

tool  hot  which  k  epeat  b  doing  bteiiHL  woik,  or 

E-l-(./J- 
The  union  of  Lnteriul  cnerfy  ia  u«f ul  in  cviculatins  the  hat  taken 


Hut  talcen  in  ■  incRase  of  intcnul  ener^+eiitcmdl  work- 


i  oihcnriK  mijced  in 


ter  or  Lest  pcuponion  of  wai, 
ta  be  in  eqiUlibtiiini.  the  itear 


Total  h™ 


Volutne'oif  I'Hi'of  wet  Han 


34.  SuferktaUd  Skom, — Slam  la  lupertialel  when  iti  tempeit- 
tuR  n  Aiied,  in  any  manner,  above  the  temperatun  corretpofiding 
to  ntunlion  at  the  actual  premrT'  When  coniidenbly  luper- 
hcatedn  >ta_ni  ■ppn>iiinateft  in  behaviour  to  ■  perfect  gaa. 

pRHUEa,  ill  v^ue  bdnK  appMdmaHly  0-4B;  at  hiEh  pmuim  it 
iM  higher,  apecially  when  Itie  amount  of  aperhaiing  a  Kliehi. 

CDndkiDni  of  lEmperaciire  and  pressure-  They  also  allow  a  direct 
decenobulion  to  be  made  o[  the  total  heal  of  tupedialed  ateam 
of  aiven  lerrperatiire  and  pressure,  and  frum  tMa.  by  comparison 

kpecifii:  heat  over  any  stated  ran^  of  luperheatcng  may  be  founid. 

Ihc  tcmperatort  is  1.  ■  the  mean  specific  heal  in  supcrhatiiw  at 
euiaani  pressuR  to  a  higher  lemperatuR  1*  and  I'  the  total  bai 
In  the  supcrhatcd  state,  we  have 


}S.    IsoUitrmal  Eipdniun   c/  .SluM.— The  ei^nsion  ol  volume 

coQstani  pmture  is  isoiheniul.    From  what  has  been  already  said 

expanded  or  cocnprtued  liotheTmally  only  when  wet,  and  (hat 
evipgntJan  On  the  one  ax)  a,  condensation  (in  the  other)  muR 
accompany,  theproicss.     Isothermal  Unes  lor  a  wnrkinE  subMance 

36,  AdioMic  ExpaHsiou  of  Sieam 
allowed  to  eKpand  aciabalialiy  (nami 

by  tlv  process  of  adiabatic  ejtpanvon 

particla  suspended  thnnigbout  the 

psusuR  fall;  and,  aa  that  part  of 

uncondensed  It  Hlurated.  the  Rlation  of  pRSMin  to  tonpcnlutt 

throughoul  the  euBnson  la  that  which  holds  for  Htuialed  steam. 

BefoR  expanuon  (ec  ihe  initial  dryness  of  the  nam  be  (1  and  its 

tempinituR  talk  lo  •,  its  drynas  after  apuuion  oiay  be  shown 

U  and  L  are  Ihc  latent  hats  [in  Ihennal  unllil  of  1  Ifa  of  s(am 
befoR  and  after  eipanskm  reapectively.    WheA  the  alcam  is  dry  10 


form  of  minute 


This  formula  i. 
^™«n,U»^™ 

nUial  pcnsure  and  the  pressuie  alter  opaMU 

USRceiviuE 

"ha 

"S 

•1 

(  thermal  siuivale 
that  when^tiecon 
aa(««Me-^noi 

hicberlhan^afEl^h;. 
■£.(  obima.     The  .odLn, 
anly  paaa  Irom  an  uppo  ini- 

the  hat  ukmUilttd  ihe't™ 
ct  wocdh  to  malie  the  elhtlf  Ky 

I  of  It 


'.   Calling 


1  lakHi  in  and  Rg^icd  rea^'ively,  and  Oi  ami  Di  tbe 
^eal  taken  in  and  Riected,  the  bmit  of  eflidcnty  ii 
Qi/Ch-ii/r>.   The  eAciency  then  haa  tbe  value 
(ft-W/Q.-Cn-r.j/r, 
d  W.  the  work  done,  Is  0,(r,-T,)/r,. 

In  the  ideal  cniine  imagined  by  Camol  the  action  ia  of  (his  uii^k 
-«._ ..-__  ...*. j^  brought  by  adiabatic  co*- 


r  to  the  I 


expands  adiabalicai^  until  its  teinpenituR  falls  to  the  loiaerenin^ 

to  its  inituil  atate,  tbcEeby  completing  a  cycle  of  openiioiu- 
39.  CJinuf'i  C)cU  n'li  5Uan  Jer  Wariint  Stbslena.—W'i  ta 
_  — ^jjp^  ^  itudy  the  action  of  a  hm  engine  emploiifri 

-  --'- ' Te,   To  simplify  the  first  consiifcntiai 

ipposed  thai  we  have  a  lone  c^-lirnVr 
cuEnjHjBni  ui  iHHi.uHiuiu.-iinB  material  aaept  at  the  base,  sno  Atinl 

denser  C.  at  a  lower  temperature  n;  and  a  non-c<mduclii:9  covrr  B. 
Then  wean  perform  as  IdIIdwi  the  idul  reversible  cycle  of  opcniioiii 
first  described  by  Camol,  which  liva  the  hiebest  possible  cAtirvj 

attainable  in  any  hat  cnrinc.   To  Ax  the  klaa.  au ■'-■' — 

is  ilbof  water  in  tbe  cylinder  "-'---'- 
t.  Apply  A.  and  allow  the 

f,.  This  part 

by  the" 


llie  mblioo  (f 
irsibie.  and  since  hat  is  taken  in  only  at  n  and  reiictcd 
oniy  at  r,,  loe  idal  conditioM  for  pofcct  efliciency  are  ntiiM,  tas 
accord iTiely  the  efficiency  a  (n-^r,.  Tbe  bat  taken  in  pol»<J 
the  fluiifij  Li.  and  the  work  done  ii  Li(ii-r,)M.  a  nfuBi*" 
may  be  used  to  check  the  calculation  of  the  diaeiam. 

OT-  Effititnty  0/0  Faftcl  SUttm  EBgiK:  Limitt  if  Timptrdt"- 
If  Ihe  action  heR  dcscnW  coukl  be  lealind  in  practice,  we  sho:jl' 
have  a  ihermodynamically  perfect  itam  engine  using  atiuaitd 
siam.  The  fraction  of  the  hat  supplied  to  it  which  sucJiao  hits' 
would  convert  into  work  would  depend  ^mply  on  the  tempfiaiuif. 
and  therefore  on  the  pressure,  al  which  the  nam  was  produced  im 
condenied.    The  lempcialuTC  of  condensation  is  limited  by  u< 


Ihe'aw^ESte'  nu 
mi^ha?i^f'&; 


nipply. 


:f  by* 
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tl  aut  not  be  wpptMdllintlMeSciencr(ri  — rd/ri  bactually 
aluiiKd,  or  a  cvtn  utauublc.  Many  caiuei  CDoqun  (o  prvcbi 
itcdpi  engine*  Erom  beinf  thBrnwdyiuaiicaUy  palea,  and  ■ohk  of 
Ihe  causa  of  jmperffclion  cannat  tw  rcnoved- 

40.  E»t'"™^Sipii        "  ■     ■    -- 


Organs. — 111  the  ideal  en^ae  rcpretented 
boiWr.  cylinder  and  condenur  are  com- 


vhich  i>  felt  aa  s 

ccHTAHpoBdhiff  pant  of  Camot'i  cycle. 
But  we  anoot  complete  the  cycle  ai  Ci 


I  '■  cycle  ma  complHed. 


!&.— It  loilowa  that  Ihe  ideal  cycle  of  Camm  ii 
E  lUDdinl  iriih  wliicli  to  compare  Ihe  action  of 
DC.     lutrad  of  it  we  have^  in  the  engine  witl^ 

1  cycle  which  ii  commonly  called  the  Ran^ne 
I  Iron  the  Camit  cycle  only  in  thia,  that  the  ilage 
nwoB,  a  wanting  and  ife  ^aca  ii  taken  by  a 
c  condenacd  water  to  the  boiler,  a  proceaa  which 
3coive  heat  at  varfaHit  lempcntum.  ran^g  from 

ilwrnnHptueruplothatottheboiler.   Thechlef 


tubttaart  receive 


turea,  namely,  in  the  healing 
b^ler.    Any  heat  to  taken  i 

quently  the  ideal  eflicSency  oil 


ihat  diDit  of  ibii 

urlfi^t 

idally  favwnbk  condition!  i>  meawird  by  (t  -•,)fr,  where  r  b  the 
atiKiluta  tenperuun  at  which  that  psition  of  heat  la  lecrived. 
and  n  B  the  tenpciaton  at  which  heat  i>  icjeeted.  Accmdinfly. 
we  may  iivwinle  ai  loUowi  ihe  idEil  peiformana  of  an  en^ne 
loHuwini  the  lUnkine  cycle.  Let  IQ  npn«nt  that  ponion  of 
tbe  whole  heat  whicb  ii  taken  in  at  any  lempenturc  *.  Then  the 
•fmiot  amaunt  of  work  obtainable  from  that  portion  of  heat  ii 

tfH  csniplete  pnceia  li  Inuni  1^  cakulating  »Q(r-Ti)/r  where 
the  (ummation  includei  all  Ibe  heat  that  it  liken  in.  In  a  «cam 
engine  Hnni  latunted  Seam  the  principal  item  in  thia  am  a  the 
latent  heal  Li,  which  i>  taken  In  itmnaunt  tempnaluie  r..  during 

■he  heat  taken  in  by  the  feed-water  belWe  it  reachet  the  temperature 
»t  which  iteaiB  ii  foraied,  and  thia "■ ' "■ 

Sail] 
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detennbied  by  Rttnautl.  bnween  the  llmlta  of  ti  and  t.    Oo  tUa 

W.Ce,-ft)(l+^|)-r,log^_. 

Tlkit  enreaiea  the  greateft  amount  of  work  which  each  pound  oleteam 
can  yield  when  the  temperature  ri  at  which  rt  nachet  the  engine 
and  the  temperature  n  at  which  it  Ihivh  the  eneine  are  auicnod. 
It  csneequently  eervea  at  a  Handaid  with  which  the  actual  pet- 

of  itean  ia  alwayi  condderably  Ina.  chiefly  bccauae  the  ideal 
condition  d  adiabatlc  expaneion  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
ejureine  of  temperature  b  never  aatii&ed. 
A  more  aimple  mprejaion  for  the  work  lAeoRtkally  obtainable 


and  thift  integral  it  the  area  of  the  Indtcttor  diagram  when 

aubnance  ia  taken  in  et  ^t  expanded  to  pt  and  ditcharged  at  fit. 

Thia  eifvevion  applies  whether  the  tteam  i*  initially  luperhei 

caTcubte  11  we  nuat  know  the  cwidition  aa  to  wetneat  which  rca 
from  the  eipanuon.  Thia  i>  moot  entity  Eoond,  eopecially  w 
there  has  been  initial  tuperbcat*  by  manng  uie  of  the  entre 
temperature  diagram  to  be  presently  dcocribco,  or  by  other  grai 
methods,  for  nn  account  of  which  the  reader  tboiiM  rner  to  the  ps 
by  Mollicr  already  cited,  or  to  J.  A.  Emog't  TV  SUnrn  Engiw 


iQh.     Thus  WQ/r  measures  the  w 

than  one  lemtjeialurc-  Wt  shall  ocni 
it  as  reckoned  per  unit  of  mass  of  the  i 
of  entropy  l*-tQ;r.  r«*-«t,  and 
with  T  arid  *  tor  orduutei  In  Eohibit  ih( 
the  area  under  the  curve,  or  Jrd*,  I 
the  heat  which  the  nbuance  has  re 
operation  which  the  curve  icpresents. 
t.  .  — iniUe  cycle  ol  o^ratioos  Camot'i  principle  thowa  thai 
-.  jnd  it  it  obvijua  in  tuch  a  case  that  the  entropy  mumt 
end  of  the  cycle  10  ilt  primitive  value.  Tlie  same  reiult  may 
ended  to  a  cyde  which  include!  any  Bon-reversible  step,  by 
'  the  heat  generated  within  the  tubttance  by  eucb 


KQJ'-^ 


Ltilil 


imple.  ital 


iciledfroi 


.';^s,'T 


In  the  reckoning  £«Q/r  -  0  for  the  complete  o-cle. 

The  entropy.lemperature  diagram  (many  complete  tyclu:  procest 
il  a  ckued  curve,  and  the  area  it  endotet,  being  the  eucit  o(  the 
heat  iTcdved  over  the  heat  rejected,  meauret  the  work  done,  Tbe 
cniropy-temperaTun  diagram  iham  thii  uieful  chanctcrltlic  with 
the  pretture-volunie  diagnm,  and  in  addition  it  ihowt  diieclly  the 
heat  received  and  the  heal  rejected  by  the  ami  under  Ibe  fonnid 
and  bickward  limbs  of  Ihe  curve.  To  draw  ihe  entrnpy-lempcra- 
lure  diagram  for  the  ideal  tteameiwine  (namely,  the  engine  lollowinf 
the  Ranlnne  ci'cle).  we  have  to  reckon  Iit«  Ihe  entropy  which  water 
acquires  In  being  healed,  and  next  tbe  enlropy  LiM  which  is  acquired 

any  standard  temperature  t„  hi  Ihe  healing  of  the  feed-water  up 
la  any  lempeiatuie  i,  Ihe  entropy  acquired  it 

♦.-.(kjg^-logffj- 
During  evaporalion  at  n  a  quantity  of  heat  Li  it  taken  in  at 
temperature  rj,  and  hence  the  entnpy  ol  ihe  Hcaia  1 

».-«^+Ljr,-,oo,rf,-kii«df4*^i)o  le 
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Ibe  valiR  of  W  by  t 


xira  work  dcri  ia  dcKifi  at  the  expciiK  of  (he  txtra  suppfy  of  Idi 
>erii»  nod  an  inipcctLon  of  the  oiaEram  tiiifica  to  tbow  Ihal  ibc 
fficiency  of  the  ideal  cycle  is  only  very  difhtly  iocrcABed  by  vmh 
Iatge  amount  of  luperncatinff-  In  pcactin.  bonver,  tupabatiPi 
Ids  much  to  propiotc  efficiency,  bccaute  il  nuteriAlty  reduces  the 

J  [he  ideal  performaticc  by  keeping  the  oteam  comparuiwfy  ify 
■n  itB  pasvge  through  the  eneijie,  uid  therein  reducing  euhinio 
of  1x31  betKceDtbcKeamaiKltheiDeul. 

'  ■  apye]  Wa  Suam.—'r\it  cntnpy  of  ad  niarn  is  reidilv 

uidiiM  by  connderins  that  the  chtnK  of  entropy  in  thecoD^~- 

frotn  water  to  Kean  oill  be  «!>  3  the  neun  i*  >«.  «  N 

t   Accctrdingly  the  enlr^'"' "'  ■™*  -'■"—  -»»  -""  »— *n- 

lOogff-los^S+jL/r. 


il^lalcd  by  c 

»  dryness.   A 
.jre  T  is  .(kft^- 
practlcaUy  cqiu!  t 

ipply  Ihi. 


[he  heat  actiuJiy  siveo  out  ii 

a,  uoda-  Wo.    Thus  the  niti 

at  d  11  inat  di  a  net  nwnure  in  rtich  ialja  leproenf  the  fiaclioi 
pnieiitasitaiin,and/d//aIliiifiactioaj)nHntaswater-  llobvionil] 
loUoiA  that  by  drawiog  itoriiontal  Imee  at  intennediaie  tempera 
tuna  Ihe  devdapmeDt  of  wetncm  in  the  expanding  steam  can  bi 
nadily  tntced.  Again,if  the^«eaniisnt>tdry  wheDoxpansiopbesini 
lu  state  may  be  represented  by  maJdng  the  expansion  line  bcgii 
at  a  point  in  the  Line  be,  such  that  the  s^oKBts  into  which  the  hm 
Is  divided  are  proportional  to  (he  conUiiueoU  of  the  «cl  mixture 
In  Ibis  way  the  ideal  pmccn  may  be  exhibited  for  steam  with  on; 
bsumoddecreeofinitial wctneas.  FuitlKri the e; 
diagram  admitB  of  ready  application  to  the  ^^-^ 
-'■-  '^-ippDK.  for  example,  that  alter  mdiab 
g.  Il)  theslcamisdii     ' 


- 

/ 

\ 

' 

♦      ■ 

nitead  of  by  con- 
'Uis  the  same  inUime 


■.Icndid  Id  llu  Cai 


<  llu  Cau  •i/.SKMr- 
rn  sketched,  it  has 


eating  from  n  tor'  is  ■(f'-<-^>.  TW  vi 
approximately  eonstani,  and  ibe  addji 
n  be  written  aiidot  r'-bg  r,).  This  i 
Ihe  entropy  diagram  (Gg.  13J,  usd  is 
eamoun  ^^^^^__^ 

I  OR  Ihe  diagram  by  tbe  arva  icfj,    Duriu 
from  F  the  siean  remains  supcrbcaltd  uii[2 


lof  w 


lofwetM 
iinher.  li 

♦  -kig^-iqgrt,+lL/r. 

ipands  sdiabaricaily.     In  adiahxtic  expan»d 
the  ufRi   I   to  diEIinguiifa  tlie   jnitiaJ  stal« 


'  tberelore  lu 

hign— logcii+sL/r  -  lofm — log^.+SlLi/r,, 

""""""■'-£(?r'^-?)  ■''""'" 

le  expres^on  11  not  applicahlr 
ited.     In  eilher  case  the  gra| 

pdssilje  ammint  fj  work  is  — '■ — 

coiuideratdy  higher  than  the  pressure  at  whkh  copooihipi* 
lake  place.    When  Ihe  pressure  of  steam  in  the  rylindw  t^ 

a  of  tbe  piitiuip  thoe  is  no  advantage  in  go(n(  on  funbtf: 


the  work  spent  on  iiicikin  within  the  awehaumi 
liou  of  bulk  often  lend  to  an  even  earlier  release  oi  tneexpan^ 
Bleam;  and  another  CDDiidention  whichpoinii  tbEttmevay  iKf^ 
when  expansioD  ii  carried  very  far.  Ihe  laisei  due  to  eicwgei' 
heat  between  Ihc  cylinder  and  ihe  Scam,  relcired  (□  below,  ins 


gain,  since  expciivnc 


■scl  to  another.  But  Ihe  chief  cause  d  »• 
exchoiiRa  of  heat  wliicfa  take  place  bcx^J 
Hal.    In  each  cylinder  Iben  n  a  proccB.'* 


•mmin  finds  itself  brnighi  'r^° 
chilled  by  evaporainn  da«< 


conuct  with  mclal  which  baa  been  chilled  by  evaporaikin  dann 
Ihe  preceding  exhaust  stroke,  and  then  evaponlioB,  when  i" 
pressure  has  lallcn  sufBciently,  during  Ihe  lalet  suge  of  eipseH"*' 
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re  lAow,  tad  Ihe  tri 


nt  d  cut-off.  u  inferred  fn 


by  kakaie  of  ncam  pait  t^ 


iHiiv  qiiinlity  "  or  diHi 
ind  Uwdry  ilranl  thai  pi 

linxt  iTom  tht  nom  ct: 


he  fligbK  UM  ibofft  of  the  idsl  MaiHlanL^ 
3  the  mltcnute  coDdenintioq  and  re-cv«poratic 
DdcrtDORbcmtlifiveii  to  the  metal  by  each  po 


.    The  quantllr  Hi-Ki.  eamcly.  the 


It  the  two  lempcratifR 


™1ly.  B 


■clKHi  of  the 
m^cVcc  the 


mclal  nuy  be  prevented  iram  losiiw  heat  1 

be  nude   (u  take   up  heat      UncleT   lhei_   _   

during  exparMwn,  whieh  (in  an  adiabntic  procen)  would  make  the 

itiaAy  coiulented  by 

^jrlant  to  notice  that 

— , the  cylinder  aloni  with  the  tteam 

will  be  an  inpnnant  (actor  in  lupplying  ihe  mean  by  which  lh» 
thermal  balance  19  maintained.    Wltli  neani  thai  It  perfectly  dry 


K! 


action  of  the  cylinder  wills.    I 


iome  initial  nperheat  to  th 
hence  ariva  the  practical  advantage  which  even  a  ami 
auperheatini  b  found  to  bring  abouL 

47.  Infiuena  •/  He  SUe-ValK.—To  a  consderabl 
tl  Je-vaiVe  itieir  ptomolci  initial  coBdema^on.  lot  it 


eichauH  itesm.    The 
porti  and  valv«  lent..  , 
rcaioii  aad  partly  bccat 

mull!  of 

tamS'cvUndCTi  with  w 
valveab^ow.  the  further 
valves  is  Mcured.    Waic 


thiJkd  by  beinf  used  for  tbc  cacap 

il  enlinty  dininct  ad  minion  and  eahj 

wardi  ccoriDiny  of  atcain,  partly  for 

_,„_jc  it  allowi  the  clearance  spaces  tc 

i|ly.  we  GAd  that  many  o!  [be  but  recoi 


>p  Ivpe.    By  uiiiTg  hori- 
la^  (brough  the  cithamt 


tthidi  contributes  largely  to , — -„-  -. --. 

Ihe  urorkint  ubniBce  and  the  metaL    Thus  a  hoiiiontal  triple- 
eipanaioo  engine  with  drop  valves,  by  Mean  Sular,  I 
sieam  at  an  absolute  pressure  <4  ]6o  lb  per  aq.  In 


X2 

4?itK 

ci  larger  engine! 


the  iacke 
In  (bcm 


■r'indJit^ 
ig9«;  sl«  wmi 

^.  .-„,.    tG  perfortnann 

/alent  to  nearly  t»%  of  the  idcsl.  an  eueplionally  high 

irpasscd,  ii-a  and  ii-i  li  per  bDrae-power.bMt  haviai 
led.     In  other  partkuUtly  favourabt  record!  of  triaG 
piion  of  steam  with  uiptocipanuoa  englnci  hii  been 
•r  between  [J  and  13  lb  jkt  hone-prrwer-hour.    Some  of 
luUi  relate  to  sIow-runDuw  pumping  engines  IHted  wi~' 
'la  on  the  barrels  and  on  the  covers  of  the  cylinders,  ai 
:en  as  showing  how  influential,  in  a  lonff-period  engir 
may  prove  In  reducing  the  evils  of  initial  condenmtic 
n  of  several  apparenliy  authoritative  triala  by  diflcrc 


Vect.  £■{.  (iSD^jT 


of  Steam  En^ne  Rcseaith  Committi 


re  exceptioiial.    A  contump 

:apiniiooen[rin«:and  will 
e   slKim    wilh   an    abtolul 


I  and  cylinder  walls 


..-  regard  10  lubfl^tion.    By  the  introi 

this  objection  has  been  removed,  and'j 

*""""ing  has  taken  place,  wilh  striking 

oiny  of  engines    Eiperimenls  made  in  ifiai  by  ihc  A^4tiHT 
:iy  of  Steam  Uien  on  a  large  nui  ■ '" 


iF  superheated  steam. 
ns^demonstratcTby 
But  Ibe  prarlice  of 


r.ij; 


'  ent  of 
boikr 


Schrdlcr  has  tested  a  factory  engine  of  loooh.p.,  using  alcam  super- 
heated by  some  fa'  C  and  has  shown  that  Ibis  amount  d  super- 
*-taC  is  not  BufficKnt  10  pRvent  some  of  the  steam  from  becoming 
mdcnsed  on  the  walls  tluiing  admbsion  to  Ihe  cylinder  (Zrific  Wl 
nVtrani4alidnrIiitemtiirt,nLxi.,I»96].  It  follows  Ihal  siAl 
larger  anounts  of  sapcrlicat  wiQ  be  thcrmod  ynamically  advantageoua. 
That  this  is  [be case  hai been  demonstrated  by  the  remarkable  results 
which  have  been  obtained  h^  highly  superheated  steam  by  W- 
Schmidt  in  stalionaty  engines  and  locomotives.  Uong  a  somewhat 
special  doign,  Schmidt  las  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  pneiieable  to 
employ  steam  superheated  to  a  tcmpenture  of  400"  C„  and  ihai  an 
efficiency  Ht  attainable  from  steam  in  any  other  way  is  iheri-by 

'-^   In  several  authentic  trials  of  Schmidt  engines  the  coniump- 

.»..  J  steam  has  been  considerably  less  than  to  Ih  per  Indiraied 
liorsfrpower-bour — a  figure  which,  after  allowance  11  made  for  (he 
heat  taken  up  during  the  process  of  superheating,  repmenrs  a  better 
performance  than  that  of  the  best  engines  using  ^laturared  or  slightly 

coal,  in  Ihe  boiler  and  superhcnier  logether,  neod  not  eicccd  ij  lb 
per  indinled  hgrse-power  e«n  with  endues  of  small  power.    To 

hot  gases  from  the  furnace  have  passed  the  superheater,  a  further 
eitraclion  oi  heat  from  then  should  take  place.  This  ii  done  by  ■■ 
cconomicer  or  fccd^water  heater  of  peculiar  form,  ormsiatiiu  of  a  long 
coil  of  small  pipes  which  maintain  a  circulation  of  hot  disinled  water 
through  a  dosed  wstem  conlainiiH  an  exlcmal  coil,  wliich  forms  the 
heater  of  a  lank  throurt  whkh  the  leed-water  pauc i  on  ita  way  to 
the  balks'.  Some  of  3ie  Sdimldt  en^ncs  adopt  the  principle  of 
dngle  action,  to  escape  the  Bceesiityftf  having  a  pistan-rnl  and  gland 
on  the  tide  srhlch  Is  einiaed  to  contact  with  high-temperaiure  steam : 
but  it  is  found  that  tUs  pRcantkn  Is  not  eocntial.  and  that  with 
^nds  of  suitable  design  a  doublc^cIliK  piston  may  be  used  without 

Schmidt  transfers  to  the  partially  exparided  steam  in  the  inierme- 
diale  receiver  a  portum  of  the  beat  which  i^  conveyed  to  Ihe  engine 
by  the  highly  superheated  steam;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  steam 
may  properly  receive  a  still  higher  degree  of  initial  superheat. 
Accordingly,  Iboiarii  the  Initial  temperature  of  the  sfeam  may  be 

£'C.  or  more,  tnls  is  reduced  to  about  330*  by  transfer  to  steam  in 
superheater  before  the  hlgh-prcsmire  sleam  is  admitted  to  ihu 
cylinder.  In  tests  by  the  pmenE  writer  of  a  Schmidt  plant  indica- 
ting 180  h-p.,  in  which  thb  device  was  employed,  the  sleam 
was  superheated  to  m'  C.  and  lO't  t>  were  uicd  per  hor«-power- 
hour.     In  this  trisT  Ibe  lemimture  of  the  chimney  mn  wu 

Ihceonaumpiion  oil  coal  tras  t-y  lb  per  indicated  honc-pover-hour. 
In  another  trial,  of  a  larger  engine  with  sleam  superheated  to  4IJ*  C, 
Ihc cooHimpIion of  iteam  per  horsc-pewcr-bour  wu only  90  m. 

49,  riH  IitJic/iUr.—T\n  actual  behaviour  of  stcan  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine  is  studied  by  means  of  the  indiralor,  which  serves 

of  the  valves  and  generally  togive  much  useful  information  regarding 
Ihe  action  id  the  engine.  The  indicator,  which  was  invented  by 
Wall,  and  improved  by  Rkhards,  is  a  device  for  automalically 
drasring  a  diagram  showing  Ibe  pressure  at  all  points  cf  the  pklon  s 
slrokcT  In  itTmost  usual  [otoi  It  consists  of  a  small  sleam  cylinder 
fitted  with  a  piston  whirb  slides  easly  within  Ii  and  is  pressed 
down  by  1  qiiral  spring  of  steel  wire.  The  cyUnder  of  the  Indicator 
is  conorcted  by  ■  pipe  below  ibis  piston  to  one  or  other  end  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine,  so  thai  the  iHsiaa  of  the  Indicator  rises  and 
falls  in  response  to  the  nuctuations  ol  pressure  irhicb  occor  in  the 
cn^ne  cyboder.  The  indicator  piston  actuate*  a  pencil,  which 
rises  and  talis  srith  It  and  [races  the  diagram  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
tied  lo  a  drum  that  It  caused  to  route  back  and  forth  through  a 
certain  arc.  in  unison  with  the  luolion  of  the  cnginE  piston.    U 


830 

M'Naught'i  lodlcator  [be  pi 
pfitDiit  In  RLchajdi'i  the  pc 
Unki  B  Ihil  it  copin  the  ta 
TbiB  hu  the  advantage  that 
much  leu  movement  of  tti 
by  the  ptnon'i  inertia  ire 
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n  whkb  are  cauKd 
jccd-  In  high-tpccd 
»  the  iaenLi  of  the 


ii^caior  piHon  and  the  parii  cuanecied  with  it.  In  R 
bdicator  the  linkage  employed  10  mullipl]'  the  pUton'*  n 
an  airangement  vmUar  to  the  paiallel  motkw  introdiiced  _. 
as  a  meant  of  cutdipg  the  nitton<rod  in  beam  nwince.  In  lewi 
recent  forms  01  indicator  Mhter  tinhaBO  are  adoptcdi  and  oth 
Change)  have  been  made  with  the  object  of  fitling  Itac  innnime 
better  for  bijEh-ipccd  worlh  One  of  then  modified  forme 
Richaidi'i  indkitor  [the  Cioiby]  is  (hovn  in  lif.  tj.   The  proHi 


Fic.  1].— Crosby  Indicator. 
of  itdm  in  the  engine  cylinder  raiio  the  piiton  I 

rig  S  and  au»nE  the  [Kncil  Q  to  hK  in  a  n 
ugh  a  diitaoce  proponiDnal,  on  a  mignilied 
ramwo  <t  Ibe  tpfing  and  therefore  to  the  pm 
At  the  ume  time  the  drum  D,  which  camci  t 
motion  Umuth  the  cord  C  from  the  ctOBhcad  of ' 
Ihii  dram  then  it  a  ipkal  tpring  which  become 


piston  hat  loon  to  dtJcend,  extending  theipring  S,  w! 
oftheiteamiileHthanlhalof  theatmospheic,  Thi 
taken  out  and  teplaced  by  a  more  or  ten  itilf  one 
lower  pretaurea  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
Jp.  Eiroti  in  Micalar  Diapami.—To  wgistei 


HTionaftD  the  cbartEeof  fleam  prexeurein  the  engine 
(3)  the  motiOD  gf  the  drum  mutt  be  proportional  to 


In  ic  will  not  be  aSected  by  the  kinetic  action  of  the  inruihing  itcam 
FnKiuently  pipes  an  led  from  both  endt  of  the  rylindei  ta  a  centra 

C^itMi  where  the  indicator  is  set,  10  that  diag^mt  may  be  label 
1  either  end  without  ihilllng  the  lostnimeDl:  better  multt  ar 
obtained,  especially  when  the  cylinder  it  lon^,  by  uiing  a  parr  0 
inttiutor^  each  Hud  with  the  thortett  poaiible  connecting  jnpc 
The  general  cflrct  of  an  insufficiently  free  amncikm  between  lb 
indlcatorand  the  engine  cylinder  Is  to  make  the  diagram  too  small 
The  fintcondition  is  alw  invalidated  to  some  extent  by  the  frictioi 
of  the  irtdicatoT  piston,  of  the  joints  in  the  linlcace.  sod  of  the  pcnci 
on  the  paper.  The  piiton  must  sUde  very  freely;  nothing  of  thi 
nature  of  packing  is  permisuble,  and  any  Ream  that  leaks  pan  t 
must  have  a  free  edt  Idnnigh  (he  cover.   The  pencil  prpnure  mm 


Si.r,„j.v.  v»m  1.1 

^ii^iU^i. 

sr";si?rs.ts; 

■isWen 

motions  of  the  i^Hon,  give 

wavy  oiidiiie  to  parts  of  the 

iacram 

npedalt, 

SUSnuSJ^ 

n   the 

diagram  1 

■hould  be  drawn  midway  be 

^^k 

compau  in  hie 

speed  work  a  jiUf  'pinj  mm 
parts  should  be  tdnrted.    Ca 

dicatorwithliil 

re  must 

betaken 

bfram  by  the  lensih  of  iia  base.  This  gives  a  mui 
interpreted  on  the  scale  of  pressum,  is  the  mat 
ire  in  pouodi  per  square  inch.  Tfaia  hat  to  be  miliF 
lective  area  of  the  piston  in  squan  incbea  aid  b)'  iSt 


in  foot-pounds  on  that  udc  of  1 
Let  Ai  be  the  area  of  the  piui 

t  fhe  iengih  oTlhe  sirok^  m 

I.H.P.-- 

convcniently  meatured  by  a  pLnlnwicr. 
frequently  loUowed.  it  to  divide  the  d>i| 
the  middleoF  ttrip*  of  equal  width  and  ta 
■  ^^ofthewiUne.. 
,  ciflKy-— In  testing  the 
ck  done  at  determirwd  by  i1 


'  leu  ace 


_e  height  of  tbcae  lines. 

fl.  Tab  af  EfUimy.—lii  te 
fomna  iba  work  done  at  determii. 

with  tin  supply  of  heat,  which  is ..„,.  ,.. ,... 

steam  passing  throurh  the  en^ne.  We  may  And  the  amouni  o( 
steam  possini  throu^  either  by  measuriiiR  the  leed-traler  or.  i>Ikii 
a  surface  condenser  it  lued,  by  collectinf  the  coEKlensed  water  iron 
the  alr<pump  discharve  and  meaiuiiDg  that,  addina  fhc  vallt 
drained  fiomuckett  a  any  are  used,    fn  some  trials  both  of  iKw 

from  air-pump  and  jackets  by  something  Like  5  or  4  %.  a  dixit- 
pancy  due  to  leakages  in  the  boiL-r  aniTlbc  en^ne.    The  rc»Ei> 

used  per  hivie-poveT'h<nir,  or  by  j^vin^  the  workdooe  by  tirt 
pogncl  of  steam,  a  qoanlity  which  is  directly  comparable  nnt  ibe 
^ncHint  of  w»k  ideally  obtainabk.  if  the  engine  folfmd  the  prAa 

the  engine  it  caiisixl  to  work  not  only  at  full  poweTi  but  at  variout 
fractiont  of  its  greatest  toad.  The  results  arc  very  eonveniecilT 
npretcntcd  {in  a  manner  due  to  T.  W.  Wiilans)  by  dnwlng  a  cu». 

ti«i  of  steam  ^r  htui!   This  "  WUb'n^Lbe'!"  a>  i* 'ucaUed,  i>  <.s 


cnaliles  the  depec 
been  tcferred  10  ab 


■When  the  smousi 
im  to  be  estiinatn  ■! 


ftom  cut-off  to 
ram<hctt  tocjhaii.,,—.. 
ncion  with  Mcsin  Ciliendo 


quantity  of  the  worlting  substanci 

made  up  of  two  parts,  namely,  the 

the  amount  retained  by  being  shu.  -,  —  .-,  . 

we  assunKi  at  may  generally  be  done  without 

at  the  bcfinnint  of  compression  the  tteom  pin 

Adding  that 


he  supply  pet  stroke,^ 
m  cut-on  to  release.  The  v 


!"!s:]?"»rs 


the  steam.    Any  direct  leakage  ttr-  ■'- '-" —  -"-     -'■ 

tide  of  the  valve  »in  invalidate  If. -... 

the  basit  that  all  the  steam  pasdng  thitnigh  the  engine 
the  cylinder. 

«.  Cim»«Fi*EiirfKI.-lntheoiiginaIformofeon., 
invented  by  Homblower  and  reidved  by  Wooll.  •!.-...  ^ 
directly  Irom  the  first  to  the  second  cylinder:  the  eihaust  from  Ihc 
first  and  admission  to  the  second  vent  on  together  Ihroughoui  f  k 
whole  of  the  back  stroke.  Thit  arrangement  is  posuble  only  vlies 
the  hi|h  and  tow  pressure  pistons  begin  and  cml  their  stmkes 
together,  as  in  engines  of  the  ^*  (andem     type,  whose  high  ami  k>> 

both  pistons.  Engines  in  whitli  tie  high  andlmr  pressure  wlisdcs 
(le  pland  tide  by  side,  and  act  either  on  the  nme  ennk  ar  on 
cranks  set  at  iSo*  apart,  aity  also  discharge  stBun  directly  from,  en' 
to  the  other  cyllndeT;  the  sam*  remark  applies  to  beam  enpi*fs. 
ahelher  of  the  class  in  which  both  piston*  net  on  one  end  el  ihr 
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CDnvcnlent  DMfS  wlilch  li  now  pRtty  tnKnl  tb«  lume  "  WotU 
cnBifH**  ii  RMTiclvd  to  thtJK  CDiBpouod  aifiim  idlkn  duchVKQ 
ttran  dincUy  Irom  the  high  to  the  low  pxnniR  cyliiHkn  without 
ihc  UK  of  IB  Utcrmeiliitc  recover. 

55.  Rtamr  Suftv.—An  InWnnaliMe  ntelwr  beamc*  necoKy 
wh«  ihs  pbua  oi  the  pinoni  in  i  conpiHiiul  bijIik  do  not  ictH 
With  n»  cnnki  «  riilu  tnilH.  for  eumple.  ■  ponioa  of  the 

low-pnonin  eyUnder  snoot  5t«Kr[)i  receive  nam.  ^n«  lerrivii 

cylindm  by  pip**;  "tfy  oTICB.  towevw,  ■  itijlicient  unnuni  of 
nxciver  vdIuidc  a  iBmded  by  th«  valve  cs^ngi  and  ihc  noci  pipe 
wbich  cxonecti  the  nluuten.  Tbe  nccivcr,  vivn  it  ii,  a  diiunct 
vtud.  li  Inqumlly  $KliHed. 

A  Reiner  b  fnqueiitly  «pc£ed  with  advutflfe  to  bam  and 
landcm  oompound  enfipce     Communicalion  Aud  not  th«n  be 

vh^  «r  the  itra^»adniifUOn  to  tbe  law-prvHUie  cylmdci  is  tlopped 
beJore  tile  almke  la  conplctadi  tbeitcaiti  already  admilEcd  u  allowed 
to  eapand  IndependeDiIy:  and  the  remainder  of  tbe  dwliargc  from 
the  high-pTHin  cylinder  h  arniptOKd  into  tbe  inteiniediate 
receiver.  Each  cylinder  baa  then  a  dcniute  point  of  cut-on,  and  by 
varying  Iheie  poind  the  diurlbution  o(  work  between  the  two 
cylindcn  may  be  adjuiled  at  ii^L  In  (encral  it  la  deniable  to  make 
both  cylindcn  ol  a  compoiiRd  eniJBC  contrflnte  equal  quantitia  of 
work.    If  Ibey  act  on  lepante  cranki  tlui  nai  tbe  dfcct  of  pvii^ 

56.  Crmlmnd  fliopmiu.— Wherever  a  leceiver  it  nitd,  tare 
ihuuld  be  taken  Ibat  tben  ihauld  not  be  a  waatetul  amount  a( 
unmiued  expansion  into  it;  in  otber  vordi,  the  preiHire  Ln  the 
leceiver  ihiiuld  be  not  ireally  Iem  than  that  In  the  hith-pmaure 
cylinder  at  ihe  moment  o(  rdcsK.  If  the  receiver  premre  [9  leia 
ihcR  will  be  what  Ii  termed  "  ditip  "  in  the  iteam  preuure  between 

Hire  cylinder  and  the  receiver,  which  wiU  ibow  Itaelf 

ir  dlagnm  by  a  Hidden  fall  al  Ike  end  of  the  high' 

.m;^^     Tiii-  "  Arr^n  "  \  tfoa  thc  tbermodyiumic 

'-■'    ■■  —  btawdded 
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byth 


■  be*l!S^iWj. 


ihelnnii 
Thewc 


Iho  procxia;  and  ■>  long  ag  tnat  rebimn  Is  uncnanEeo  11  isi 
of  indilfeienee  whether  the  opanaian  be  perfaimed  in  one 
in  more  than  one.  In  general  a  compound  cnsioe  ha>  a 
dynamic  advanuje  over  a  umple  engine  u«n(  the  tame 

heat  between  the  working  ubaunce  and  the  cylinder  wall 
makes  the  ptocei*  of  eipaniion  more  nearly  adiatuiic.    T 

■enlly  dcirribcd.    The  ullimale  ratio  of  eipaniion  in  any  cc 

M  n  Ihe    high-pretiuie    cyiioder. 

\  I  \  Fig.  icTilfuKBIO  the  com- 

V  I   V  bincd  action  of  the  two  cylin- 

Z 1  ■■      ^^     ' ri    type.  In  whkb  lor  wmplicity 


I  in  ttinalet  from  one  to  the  other  cylinder, 
ioior  diagram  of  the  high-pretjure  i:ylinder.  The  1 
■howl  a  Idling  prcHuie  in  conKqucnce  o[  the  ina 
ihjch  the  atojn  it  then  undergoing  through  the  t 
r-pmiure  piuon.  EFGH  i>  tbe  diagcam  id  the  low-I 
Inwnalongiideot  the  other  lotcoBv^nee  ^(hecc 

itinuovt  curve  ot  ei»nikin  EF,  niiich  b  the  aam* 

ure  eihaiin  line  CD.  ha 


^ 


■  ^^^ 


„v 


sii 


volume  of  the  ateam 
KL  +  MN.  ao  that  0 


i^= 


lb*  point  of  cuI-oR  in  Ihe  latge  cylinder,  a 


idcpendent  expanaion  el  tl 
ylindor.  and  D£  ihowa  tin 
ucharve  from  tbe  imaU  cvli 
licitiolie-'- •■■ -'- 


.  .  C.  Diignmt  of  a  lilXi 
ind  may  be  iketched  without  dilGcuIty  for  (he  case  o[  a  reteivei 
igioe  with  any  ai^ned  pbaK  relation  between  the  pitloni. 

S.  ^ilJMUiiinil  tjWtrk  and  "'  Dnf."~-By  making  the  cut^jfl 
place  earlier  in  tbe  laiiga  cjdinder  w«  increase  the  mean  preisurB 
.  .  the  receiver;  the  work  done  in  tin  unalt  cylinder  Is  conAequently 
diminished.  The  work  dona  b  the  large  cylinder  is  cfmcspoodinely 
increased,  for  the  total  work  (depending  as  it  docs  on  the  inilial 

?j.i ..1 — -T  of  eipaniion)  is  unaffected  by  Ihc  change. 

itt,  in  case  there  is  "  drop,"  to  lessen  it. 
io  of  cylinder  volumes  to  one  artothcr  and 

[,  it'll  psniUe  to  divide  the 


^TJ. 


niilabto 

drop  Irom  being  greater  tban  is  practically  convenient. 

5S.  UtlhtmOy  t!  Effil  >■  n  CempButd  Enpne.—Aa  Impartant 
Dcchanicai  advanuge  belonn  to  the  compound  engine  in  <W  fact 
that  it  avoidi  Ihe  eilrcme  thtuu  and  puir  which  ■ould  have  to  bs 
borne  by  the  ^iiton-tod  of  a  ^ngle-cyilnder  engine  working  at  tbe 

cylinder,  ihe  pblon  al  Ihebt 


ining  of  the  stroke  would  be  apoicd 


esipaDilon  b  perfbrmed  in 
throughout  the  stroke  in  a 

tealnpoundiI^E;  only  the  n 
eflort  on  the  ciank-jn 
the  atrenglh  of  the  parts  m  ^ 
--J  --lurnab  b  lesiened-   Thead 


and  jaurnab  b  lesiehed-  TheadvanUEc  in  ihis  reepect  la  obvioiisly 
much  greater  when  the  cylinders  ane  placed  litje  by  lide,  inatead  at 
tandem,  and  work  on  cranks  at  right  angles.    As  a  set^K  to  its 


>  ijet  over  the  dead  pQinls;  and  the 

. ,. ..  _ ie  between  a  pair  of  ainiple  cylinders 

and  a  pair  of  com_pounded  cylinders.  Another  point  in  favour  of 
the  compound  engine  is  that,  although  the  whole  ratio  of  cupaniion 
is  great,  there  need  not  be  a  very  earl_y  cut-off  in  either  cylinder; 

cnt-ofi,  may  be  uied  in  place  of  a  more  compks  arrangemeDt.  The 
mechanical  advantage  of  Ihe  compound  enciiM  has  king  been 
lecojniicd.  and  had  much  la  do  with  its  adoption  in  the  earfy  days 


I  ./  cyi« 


too  Tb  pressure,  the  large  cylinder  has 
Ihe  small  cylinder.  In  triple  engines 
in  ISO  lb;  tbe  ki ..■-^— ,.— 


the  volume  of  the  high^pressmv  cylinder.  In  n--—  ,— ,- 
ratBsanaboutl  ill  i5forapiTsniRD(l6oIbandl  :a>6  ; 
pressure  of  iy>  lb.  In  the  mercanlils  marine  the  engines  ai 
mally  working  at  full  power,  whemas  in  thn  navy  most  of  the  w 
is  al  greatly  reduced  powers,  the  ouisini  speed  tequiriiu  vtf) 
less  than  the  full  output.  ConsniueBlly.birlbeBamebinlctpi 
the  nrlinder  ratio  b  made  lea  in  war-ihipa  to  adapt  tbe  engi 
werking_  under  cmiiiai  conditions. 


""rnHnf^™ 


Klion  of  locomotives,  and  is  now  employed,  il 
E-valve  u  iiluslruled  in  Sg.  it,  whicEalso  ihowi 
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id  Che  poTti  ind  puaiu  Wd'inc  to  In 
: on  which  (he  valvedia«.  [•  >  pbne >ui 
[he  ^«  dI  thp  cyliiider/with  thtvc  wrti 
LciDH  the  Emicr  put  of  Che  cyUnder^B  ' 
^vhauit  pDEt  through  which 


■x; 


,  whk:h  an 


two  enda  ol  the  dylindcr  retpcctivel)'.  The  valvi 
covet  vhicb  tlidea  over  Ihe  Hal.  and  Ihe  whoic  la  encloacd 
dumber  called  the  vi[v«heic.  (o  which  Beam  from  Che  bd 
Idmitted.  When  the  valve  movo  >  mIficleBl  diatana  lo  i 
ride  of  Ihe  tencral  poritlon.  Keam  enlem  one  end  at  the  ort 
rrom  the  valvMhca  ard  acapei  from  Che  other  end  of  Ihecyl 
through  the  cavity  of  the  vafvc  mlo  the  euuiut  port.  The  ' 
la  aeaerally  mov«l  by  an  HWntrk  on  the  er^nc  ihatt,  »h 


irn'trk  (heave.   The  t 
mot  the  valve' 


TCOfthei 


.ic  rod  it 


0  a  circle  (fig.  iq)  be  dravin  to  repf«ent  the  path 
at  the  eccentrie  centre  dunne  a  revolution  of 
the  eoeine.  and  a  pecpendkuiar  PM  be  drawn 
•  from  aSy  point  Pan  a  diameter  AB,  the  diatann 
CM  i>  the,  displacement  of  the  valve  Ironi  it> 
«nin;  S°3i'b'"  AB  ^  ttw'wbcSe  travel  of  the 


lie  podlkm  did  iii 


lap  and  Lad.— II  the  vah 

t  or  the  left  wduM  admi 
En  other  wordi»  for  half  a 


the  ccctnlric  radiui  would  maL 
Eataaaive  working.  ho«ver,  be 

valVc  what  ii  called  "  lap/' by  n .,..,-, 

theneam  ponLuin  fi^.  il,  where  e  iithe     outvde  lap 
the  "inaide  lap,"    Admuabn  of  ateair  '""  -"-'---  -■■■-^  -' 
only  when  the  diaplacemcnl  of  the  va 
_ 1_  .L-  .^...^.^^  ^  ^^  outiide  lap» 


right  angle  viib  Ihe  cran] 


(nuon'i  malian  a  itiU  undefined.  It  the  eccentric  were  ael  in 
advaoce  of  the  cnnk  by  an  angle  equal  to  ACa.  the  opening  of  Ihe 
valve  would  be  QjinctdcBt  with  the  beeinidng  of  Ihe  palon'a  atmlie. 
Il  Ur  however,  denirable,  ia  order  to  allow  the  alTam  iiee  edliy.  Ihat 
Ihe  vilve  bo  already  ume  way  open  when  the  piilDn  ilroke  bcfinat 
and  thui  the  eccentric  may  be  act  to  have  a  porilion  Ca'  at  the  ban- 
ning at  Ihe  Broke.  In  Ihu  caae  the  valve  ii  open  u  the  bninnr"- 
ot  the  Broke  lo  the  eitenl  xn'.  vMch  i>  called  Ihe  "  lead."  T 
amount  by  which  the  angle  between  C>'  (the  eccentric)  and  CA  (i 
^__... J ■_>......   -   -  ,11,^  the  airtntor  aiftj|iiK(,  thia  bei 


the  angle  by  which  thi 

Vtnild  occupy  ittbeprimitivearrani 

The  qiiaatiliei  lap,  Wl  and  angui 

tbceqiiallaa 

Dulule  tap+lsid  -  hall  Irat 
^n  died  of  lead  ia  lo  cauie  piiadmiiiim. 


ire  the  end  of  the  back  uroke.  which,  tosetber  with  ltd 
lion  of  Bleam  left  in  the  cylinder  when  the  exbaus  pot 
iroducea  Che  mechanical  cITect  of  "cushioning,"  lo  wiHdi 

t  ^  path  of  Ibe  crank  pin  (fit- 1^  where  the  dotted  lino 


M^)  and  w 


To  facilitate  thia  Iraniter  Ibe  diagrams  ot  eccentrk  path 
cranh'pin  path  mayby  a  luicable  duHce  of  acalea  be  orav 
•ame  actual  ilie.  Tben  by  projecting  theie  pointa  on  a  i 
which  repreitnta  (he  isRon'a  path,  by  cu^ular  area  drawi 
radiua  equal  lo  the  length  ol  the  conoccUng-tod,  we  fini 
poiilion  of  the  ^tlon  at  which  admit' 
nan  oanin  during  the  tuck  Uroke.  % 

(he  poiitloa  at  cut-oR  ^ 

uring  the  atroke  uhicb  \^ 

■■     tion  of  the  -^ 


fatK  Can,  tiut,  bKM.  (lUler.liWBJ. 
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be  cnakp  nod  bnCB  Id  find  th«  dlAplKfUKPC  of  the  vilvc  «t  any 

~;.i 1  .>..  ,™,i,  ~-  have  only  lo  dinB'  CQ  in  i.%.  ib  p»r»lkl 

Id  Ihe  crant,  whfn  CO  repiMtnu  Ihe 
diiplictfntin  of  the  vilve  to  the  iciIf 

SU."?™^!^  «lve"d^ 
.t  the  bi^iining  o(  the  Bn- 


_ ^     ._Ji  at  piMoa  bu  nw^ 

Ennn  it«  extnnw  podtioii  ac  the  begintiiiif  of  the  itnJcB.  ]■  oaaxx 
thij  dia^nm  ia  conbiDed  with  that  of  fif- 364  by  dnwin^  both  about 

the  i4aie  centra  and  u^ng  dLffercnt  icalea  for  vuvB  and  pHton  travd. 
A  ndiui  vector  diawo  (nun  the  centn  nualM  to  the  cnnk  in  any 
poiidon  then  ihowi  the  valve'i  dispiacepient  from  the  valve'i 
middle  poiilkin  by  the  intercept  CO  of  fig,  16,  and  the  pjHDn'a 
diiplar«ment  from  the  beginning  tA  the  ^Hon'i  motion  Dy  the 

64-  In  the  finiiH  which  have  been  ifcetcbed  theevcnu  refer 
to  Ihe  leant  erKfof  Ihe  cylinder,  that  it.  the  end  neareal  to  the  crank 
(«  &f.  13I.  To  determine  the  evenn  of  ateam  dittribulioo  at  the 
back  fodn  the  lap  drdea  ihowa  by  4lottcd  lirwa  in  fig-  76  muBt 

oilier  end  of  Ihe  valv«,  FiDfn  Iha  diannmt  it  will  be  Ken  that, 
^secially  with  a  ihort  connectinE-rod.  the  cut-ofl  and  leleaK  occur 
earlier  and  the  comprea^n  later  at  the  front  than  at  the  back  end 
if  the  Upa  are  equal,  and  a  more  aynmetrical  ateant  diilribuEion  can 
be  prodiiced  by  makini  the  incde  lap  grcitcr  and  the  ouliide  lap 
le«  on  the  lide  which  leadi  to  the  front  end  o(  Ihe  cylinder.    Oa 


readi^  traced    by   in 


e  eflKtl  00   the   Heam   d 


E  angular  advance  acc^eralea  all  tbe  t\ 


the  area  ol  the  porta  being  generally  auch  that  the  mean  velocity 

travel  a  made  great  enough  to  keep  the  cylinder  port  fully  open 
durina  the  ETeatcr  port  ol  the  exhauit ;  lor  thia  purpoae  it  la  }{« 
3  timn  the  hraadiR  ol  the  Beam  port.  To  facilitate  Ihe  — '  -' 
Ream  the  innde  lap  la  alwnya  inial],  and  ii  often  Vantins 

covered,  capedallyif^e  outside  lap  ia  large  and  the  travel  mi 
Ijrge  travel  haa  the  advantap  of  giving  Ireer  ingrna  and  e 


dlhout  reducing  the  area  of  Keam  porlj.  double- 
ten  uaed.    An  eaample  ii  jhown  below  in  fig.  jo. 

,   _ it  d  UrOion  viih  Slid.- Kotor.— The  eccenlnc 

Band  in  advance  ol  the  crank  by  the  angle  9"    '  *  —   - 
,      where  CK  it  the  crank,  and  a 
y'  I        portion  of  Ihe  eeceniiic  when  ll 

, . I         In  the  direction  of  tbe  arrow  a. 

.     \         in  g^  to  run  in  the  oppoaiti 

*-~  •^      only  Hcaury  to  ahift  Ihe  eccem 

Fia.ja.        CE',  when  it  will  itin  be  90"  + 

crank.    In  Ihe  otdct  enginea  thia 

by  tempofarily  diaeDgaglnB  the  ecrenlric-iod  fmm  the  val 
woridng  the  valve  by  banil  until  the  crank  turned  back  t 


ible-poned 


I  line  with  the  backward  eccentric  rod  R'.   The  link-an 
rca  a  ready  abeaaa  of  revezaing  tbe  enoine — but  it  doea  Du>re 
ia.    By  letllnf  Ihe  link  In  an  Uiteraiediate  poaitioa  tbe  valve 
a  rncuan  Dearly  the  lame  aa  that  which  would  be  given  by 
neric  of  ahcuter  radiui  and  of  greater  angular  advance,  and 


TS 


Fic.  ji.— ADan'i  Liuk-Molian. 
ran]  to  backward  gear-  but  a  Fadl 
the  link  [which  ia  cu 


SJ 


ia  lajaed  or  lowmd— a  pUn  whreh  baa  ihe  advantage  Ihal  the  lead 
ia  the  aam*  in  ah  geara.  In  Allan'a  molion  [fii.  n)  Ihe  change  ol 
gear  ia  effected  panhr  by  ahitthiE  the  link  find  partly  by  ihifting 
'  WlhelinkiaatiaKliI 


,-'A(J;«,-Tbe  movemem  of  a  valv. 
be  very  fully  and  eiactly  analysed  by 


jiivenbyaUnk- , ,  ,— ,  — 

dowing  with  the  aid  of  a  template  tbe  tvniti 

of  the  unk  correapondlng  la  a  number  of  successive  poul 

nank.    Thui.  In  fig,  ij.  Iwo  circular  area  paiaing  ihmughaand 


in  which  the  point  ol  •uspeniion  must  tie.    By  planiK 
a  template  of  the  link,  wiih  theie  ihtcc  poiBti  mwna 


«3+ 


STEAM  ENGINE 


M  k,  tha  pmMin  «( ths  Uak  b  mdBy  ImdiI,  ud  by  npatlni  tl 
tig.  31)  li  dnn  In  tbc  lained  naw  of  the  mt.  A  li~  * 
cb*vii  BCfiH  tktt  di*gr*Bl  la  me  path  ol  the  nive't  tnvcl 


le  link  at  the  end  of  thf 
thlft  dxluig  whea  theetiffineu 
Oorr.—Many  fiumi  oT  par  —    .-- 
wyiDg  npanwm  have  been  deviled  witn  the  object  Dl  eacBpin^  tac 

HackWM^'i  EMT,  the  ptieiit  of  itnnl  otbin,  to  v^ifh  the  Eenenl 


Flo.  «.— H»cJcwortIi'»Valvi-G««r.  qui"  .Mtirfanory,    «.<   ^ 

*^  '     obwction  to  the  wax  it  the 

wear  o[  the  iliding-block  and  pilde.    In  Biemme't  or  ManhiU'i 

uie  path  of  Q  a  cimjbr  arr  iorLead  dE  a  nntBht  Udc; 
to  revene  iIk  gear  the  centre  of  tiu^cnKOD  R  of  thii  liok 
1>  thro-n  avrr  lo  the  poeition  R'  (£g,  34).  In  the  example 
theltbed  P  i>  beyond  Q.  but  P  may  be  >rtwr«i  Q  and  the  crank 

crank.  Trna  fear  bai  been  applied  in  a  number  of  nuiiiie 
enginei.  In  Joy't  gear,  which  ii  exlen«vely  uied  in  locomotivei, 
no  eccentric  it  reauind:  and  the  rod  conetpondioE  to  tbe 
eccentric  rod  la  HJLClcwoElb^a  ncr  re«iv»  ita  notion  from  a 
point  in  the  connecting  tod  by  i)ie  iinkaR  ihown  in  fig.  3;.  and  i> 
either  auB^nded.  aa  in  Manhali'a  form,  by  a  rod  wboie  hjipennon 

in  Ha£kwonh'a.bya  alot.^ide  whose  inclioaiion  ia  Jevened.  Fi^. 
36  ahowi  Joy'a  gear  aa  em>lied  to  a  UKsnutive.  A  alol-^ide  E  la 
uaed,  and  it  lacurvcd  to  allow  for  the  obliquity  of  the  valve  connect- 
iRB-rod  AE.    C  ia  the  cnnk-pin.  B  the  piiton  path  and  D  a  End 

A  (0110  of  tjdial  tear  veiy  laijeiv  uied  in  locomotivei.  eapedilly 
«  the  continent  of  Enmne,  u  the  WalKhast  or.  Heuiinger. 

pan  from  a  tingle  ecceniric  act  at  right  anglei  to  the  ctank, 
vtiieb  KtitfUi  a  ncUaff  Uak.    Revemna:  ii  effeiiced  bv  thUiina 


Flo.  35. — Digram  of  Joy'a  Valve-Ceii. 


cut-ofl  it  wanted  it  it  pecetoary  either  to  u 
mcaiit  of  RguUtiiig  the  dittributiog  of  Ocan 


B  an  enliieh'  diflae& 
,  orlo  HiipkaKiu  ib> 


Flo.  37.— EquoiioB-Valveoi)  ^ck  of  Maia  Slidc-Valve. 
the  other  the  erpanilan-valve  ilidci  cm  the  hatli  of  tbe 
valve,  hhkh  it  pro\^dcd  with  throush  p  ~  ~     '*"'  '' 

/alve  Dpena  and  clciet     Fig.  37  ihowa 

one  form  ol^Ihii  type.    Here  lEt  renltant 

relative  motion  of  the  eipanilod-valve  and 

main-valve  hat  to  be  conudeTBd.    If  r«  and 
(Jig.  S8)  ate  the  eccenirio  wotlnng  the 

>in  ifwl  ».^>nr;^^  wIvm  -Hnectivfly.  then 

to  ME  u  the 


of    I 


and  parallel 
■«:   whkh    d( 


STEAM  ENGINE 


St££ 


Ic  1MB  tha  dlncdoo  CQ 


MifwKC-    AJtcratitm  o[  lap,  ar  ntbs  oE  die  d^iice 

Gf-37)indl»idiiig  themDUDDcrodbyriithE-udLcfi 
ropRXivdy ;  by  tuniiDE  the  vHlvc-rod  die  paiUan  m: 

or  node  from  ocii  oiber.    In  luife  vaJves  the  adju 

conveolcpcly  made  b]/  vvying  the  travel  o[  the  valve,  which  ia  dona 

levs  of  vuubli  leoKllt. 
7).  JWt^Anci.— Tonlieyatbei 


fenenllvfit 


rini,wliid 
be  D»ck  Q 


thi  nl\- . ._,  ..J. „_  _ 

the  cover  of  the  ttcam-chcn,  iiod  la  preued  by  iprinn 
BgAiiut  tbe  back  o[  tbc  valve  vhich  a  pluxd  itDooLh 
to  ilide  under  the  ring.  Fig.  w  abowa  a  relief  riii^ 
of  thii  Idiid  £lled  on  the  bade  dI  a  lar|e  doubte- 
pDrtcd  ilide-valvc  [or  a  maiine  edgine.  Another 
plan  ia  to  fit  the  riofl  into  a  iKctm  on  the  badi  of  the 


™uri 


lide  of  the 

■  'nmibeipaK 


iEtt«I 

Sffi 

^. 

llKl 

b^^ 

iSSS' 

■" 

"f  "' 

_  It  perfectly  carried  out  in  the 

w  very  lar^y  lued  in  the  hlfEh-prciaure 
cylinden  at  marine  enpiML  The  piKoa 
BUde-va]ve  may  be  deacribed  aa  a  atide- 


diapinal  bora  u 
than.     Fig.  40  ti 


c  niwa,  an 
ind  thoB  b 

aupi^  of  hiili'pRaiur 
■uauu  wH  HMK-i  luHnecagiDe.   P,  Pat 
tbe  cyfindv  portL 
74.  Balanct  Fi)leit.—^.m  DliiMnu. 

alide-valvH  wboH  tnvcl  ia  vcftkal— the 
lafsHci  futon,  wbkh  is  pniaed  up  by 

bcatei  the  might  irf  the  valvi 
and  CDADCcted  poitt  o<  the  mr 

of  a  ro^na  ^dindcr-  This  ! 
atidioE  DiotLon  if  very  usual  11 
enginei  fitted  with  Corlio  an 
ea>e  four  diitinct  rockiiig  i^d 
monly   emptoycd   to  cnpct 


P'f.-.i' 


t 


the  Camiih  or  di 
>n  which  «qiiilibriiini~l>  aecured  by  (be  i 
which  oiien  or  doia  toselher.  In  Conuth 
—  ■     -l~-    .     —- of  Watt'i  eariy  engine,  tt 

Kly.    Thcae  an  dueed  b/  uppni 


'""i?™ 


^^blt^bat 


Su£iVa1*«. 

khich  oqiiilibTiil 

which  open  or  don 

Rtun  1^^^  at 

^^Xh 

*^th  1  wnghtcd  piuDEer.  diacbar^in^  Auid  through  a  Btop-cc 
■hidh  can  be  adiuiled  by  hard  »ben  it  i>  desired  lo  alter  the  Ipl 
oT  the  engine.    The  weighted  plunKtr  is  rsised  by  a  rod  from  1 

depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nop-<oclc  is  opened.  Wli 
it  a>mesdowd  aceruin  w»y  it  opens  the  tteam  and  exha  List  valv 
by  libemtiag  catches  which  hold  them  cloRdi  the  "otii-doD 
froVe  then  begini  and  admission  continues  until  the  fte»m-va' 
<s  cissedi  this  ■  done  dinctjy  by  the  motioa  ol  the  baam.  wh 


alao,  a[  a  later  ihIH  ta  I 
equilibiitiin<valve  is  opeoc 


835 

Tbealhs 


ran  is  raised.   When  nL  compleledi               _JL__ 
tha  piston  pauses  uolil  the  cataract         f- §  1^"^^ 

r  SJKor  "iuSiS'SfSs.    r  "       "1 

1  a  cataract  to  the  eqiiU-      I  ff^t^JT^am^^  | 

i  alsOi  a  pause  is  intn>-      L  |  If  ]  I 

I  end  ot  the "  out-dosi  "I  II  1 


Kisure  at  which  steam  is  admitted  by  opening  or  doting  more  or 
a  throttle-vatva  between  tiw  boiler  and  the  engine,  or  (fr)  to 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  by  vjiying  the 
ner  plan  was  introduced  by  Watt  and  is 

--.  _r — —-I  in  trnall  en^nea.      The  second  plan  of 

ngulatbig  is  generally  preferred,  opecially  when  the  en^ne  is  sub- 
ject to  large  vBriationi  of  load.    Within  certain  limits  regulation 

of  speed  some  form  of  automatic  governor  U  necMssry.     Speed 

non  are  commonly  of  the  ctntrifugal  type:  a  pair  of  matsea 

ring  alwut  ■  spindle  which  is  driven  bx  tlie  engine  are  kept 


■pindle  by  iinhii  1 
U  fumiihi~<  •-■  ' 

which,  in 

obliged  to , 

or  Ulb  sliort  of  its  Dnrmal  \^ue  they  mi 
rhich   is  in  cnnnea 

gnvenur.  a  supplementary  controlling  [ — 
11  given  by  pladnE  a  Speight  on  the  sliding 
collar  [fig.  «).  This  is  equivalent  to  in. 
cmsing   the   nmitl   of   the   bs"-   —-'■—1 

aliering  their  sidji.    In  other  gc . —   , 

controlling  force  is  wholly  or  partly  produced   ^ 

xontal  ihaft  in  high-sp 


, jmber  of 'revolotions  per  second 

IS  of  the  bairs  _paih.  the  governor  srill  revolve  in 

In  rmler  that  the  CDnfignration  of  the  gpvemor  should  be  stable^ 

speed  in  the  engine  which  it  controls.  If  the  boiler  ptesuuie  or  the 
t^etund  lor  work  is  changed,  a  certain  amount  of  permaocntdw^w^ 

can  retain  th^  displaced  petition  only  by  virtue  ol  a  pcrmaneni 
change  In  tlie  speed.  The  nuilmum  range  of  speed  <(n>(i^,«> 
that  amount  of  change  of  awhich  suSm  to  alter  the  oonEguraiiM 
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Ki  the  nwDor  Fn>m  the  p«il 
the  poJiM  whidi  fivn  (uU  uc 
to  be  lecuitivF  U  thu  nngc  13  a  1 

To  find  the  mn^rairoii  whkh  the  Eovem 
particular  *p«dp  or  the  apeed  corrapoiuGng  (a . 

xovtrijt  the 


;rj"fiSs 


STEAM 

Lnd  the  EOvemoT  11  nid 


[K  bap  ■nine  along 

^  drawn  ahoving  the  tdatian  of 
Lwened  value  of  f  *^  '■"  "i- 
iVia.     Join  OC.   ,Th< 


Ci<-  <-  apeed  n.    ur,  u  that  li  riven,  ind  the  vakw  of  n 

'"='  ^  i>  to  be  found,  the  Una  &  produced  will  dRenoin 
C,  and  then  •>>  -  QCf4'VM..  The  aenailHtity  o(  the  gavenur  it 
ilnjiennLncd  by  taleing  pointt  a  aod  ft  CDmapoadiiiK  to  full  ateMii 
nnd  no  aceam  le^pcctivcly,  and  drawing  Lnea  throuili  them  to 
deieimioe  the  tsiieipondinit  valus  ol  QA  and  QB.     When  the 


wdHi.  the  equiUbriuDi  of  1 
BUioea.  iddiSerQiUy,  any  c 


When  the  demand  fc 


ft  haa  already  occur 
udOcDl^  lallt.  the  if 


reduced  deitaiul  lor  paver.    Then  the  •peecfalaekeni.  and  ihc  unr   | 
ragvlarion  ie  rrpeared  in  ihr '--  ■"'-    -  - 


up.    TbeetKtu   I 
.or  baLfi  aciiuirE  n    1 

pr>HjUe  tat  i\t\K 


f  nvited  by  the  nwinentuin  whu:h 

ing  diiplaced.    Kunliai  ii  to  be  av 

fair  deine  of  itabilily.  by  rcdueini 

ctioiiar  Raiitancca,  and  by  inrrouucnng  #  nvnt  iBuiinr 
neat  of  the  governor,  which  ptevcnia  the  dis^rt 
irrJnf  too  auodenl^,  without  affecting  ibe  uliiiru:r 
pcoitioD  of  equtlitHiuni.  For  ttua  ^purpose  man^  govtmon  in 
lundahed  with  a  duil-^pfj  which  la  a  hydraiibc  or  pocucjcr: 
brahe.  coiuifting  of  a  puton  connecled  to  the  govtnnr,  *DrV:Df 
lonaely  lo  a  cylinder  wMch  i>  Ailed  with  oil  <ir  >JlK  air. 

Bo.  Jtenlann  by  Ou  dmrmtr  tf  llir  Smm-Smfplj:  Tkctli- 
VafK.~The  thiotue-valve.  a>  inlniduinl  by  Watt,  vu  onpniS' 

Kt«i  regulation  ia  effecitd  by  varying  thecui-o*,  and  an  wpansiM- 
valve  of  the  ilide-valve  type  la  uaed.  the  governor  generally  acti  ty 
cfianging  the  travel  of  iSe  valvr.  In  other  roma  of  au(o*uuc 
eApanalon^gear  the  lap  of  ihe  valve  ia  altered :  inctheratlwEoveniir 

Si.  Tri^Gtar. — in  large  aladonary  enginea  the  moat  usual  ;^ 
of  automatically  regulating  the  expansion  11  to  employ  aome  focn  lA 


Fio.  4S. — Coiliaa  Engini,  wg 
■n  of  apf«T  drivet  it  to  the  etttremity  of  io 
?ili(y  ia  indefinitely  great.  Such  a  gownor  ii 
iVhere  apringa  fuiDiah  the  CODtroUirp  force. 


But  in  pr^rtiu  no  governor  can  be  abaolu 
iadiapensable  to  leave  a  amall  margin  of  at 
prevcncinf  violent  change  in  the  aupoly  of  1 
there  ii  much  fiictional  isiiUm  to  be  over 


do^f  ■  throtile-valve,  the  enitine  ha'',  itill  i  capaTinir 
^  which  lo  dnv  for  ataam.    If  it  acta  by  cfaangiag  Ik 


[h  Spencer  Inglia  Trip-Gear. 

tiip.«ar,  the  eirliat  type  of  which  woa  Introduced  in  iBaabyC  H. 
Corhai|iSi7-iW»l,oflWideKC,  U.SJt.   Intbe  Codiaatyauniba 

latter  ace  opened  and  doted  by  a  reciprocating  p4c*  which  lakeiiti 
niolion  from  an  ecctntric-  The  fomier  are  opened  by  a  recipmcaiiaf 
piece,  but  are  cloted  by  apnnging  back  whenreleated  by  a  trip- ar 
trigger^action-   The  inp  occun  earlier  or  later  in  the  puton'i  atnkc 

a  apened  iiy  the  RcipiDcating  piece  with  erjnl  rapidity  vbeiher  ilv 
CUI.0A  ii  going  to  lie  early  or  late.  It  renuloa  wide  open  duriiv  tk 
adminion.  and  then,  arhen  the  tri|>«RF>n  comet  into  pby,  ii  iwh 
luddenly.  Tbt  indicator  diagnm  of  a  Corliu  engine  contequenm 
haa  a  nearfy  horiaontal  admiBlon-line  and  a  aharplv  defined  culHil. 
Geneiallyttie  vih«aaf  C^lr1iia«IIinnanrylindncal  phtei  tnlillg 
in  hollow  cylindriral  anta  which  TMend  arniit  the  width  of  D* 
cylinder.  Often,  however,  (he  admiuinn'Valvet  in  trip^gear  engine* 
an  of  iha  diak  or  double-bat  type  and  firing  Into  their  leau  >iht> 


th(  Irip-gnr  icn.  Moan  Subcr  have  dcvtloped  Itib  type  with 
mu^'h  juccc!j-  Mjrw  forms  of  trip-gear  have  been  invcntol  b^ 
CiHliu  himself  and  hy  olKcrt  One  ol  ihfse,  the  Spencer  Ingl's 
1  rip-geafp  by  Mcssfs  Hiclf,  HargrovM  a  Co.H  iithowfi  in  figs- 45  and 
46'    A  wrisl-^le  A,  ^kicb  iLjrns  an  a  pin  oo  the  outside  of  the 

pens  Ibe  lylindricil  roclung-valve  fl  by  pqlllne  ihc  link  C.  which 


iclion  ol  ihc  flywheel,  ^Mcb 

ric  daiu  by  the  ihali.  and  lo  take  Dp  the  lucpliis  in  those 
luiLiui  luc  nvolulian  inirhich  the  wockdoneon  tbeihiit  ngnater 

ilcpcndi  on  the  ratio  wbich  Ibe  allenlate  eiccsi  and  delect  a[  cncrny 
'  nlc  ilock  the  nywhecl  holds  in  vinue  o[  itt  motion. 


le  effect  of  the  flvw 


in  tbc  crank  iotbc  urn 


ol  the  piston,  pBtoA'TDd,  crois^bcad,  and  to  kHne  eKtcnt  that  of  the 
connecting-rod  alto,  has  to  be  surted  and  stopped  in  each  hah 
revolution,  and  in  hiEh-tpced  engines  the  forces  concerned  in  this 
Helton  are  so  large  as  to  aflecl  most  materially  not  only  the  distribu- 
tion d(  crank-effort  but  alvi  the  stresses  which  the  varloui  parts 
have  to  be  puporlloned  to  bear.    The  cakulaiion  oE  the  Mresae* 

\art  of  engine  dcsigo.  'iMiing  Kl  tn  lepTCicnt  Ae  whole  reciprocat- 
ing mass,  and  a  its  acceleration  at  any  iosunl  In  the  direction  of 

it  Mn/l.  and  this  qiianlily  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  resultant 
pmuire  ol  the  sieam  in  finding  the  cAective  thrust.  The  effect 
Ii  ta  reduce  the  effective  thrust  at  the  beginning  ol  the  stroke  and 
ID  Increase  it  at  the  end.  The  greatest  acceleration  a  occurs  In  the 
ctitenK  poaition  ol  the  piston,  most  distant  Itsni  the  crankshaft 

oJ  Ihe'cnnk.  (  the  length  ol  the  mnnccling-rod  and  ■  the  number 
o:  turns  per  second.  When  the  piston  is  in  Ihc  other  eatnme 
P^iilion,  ncnrtil  to  Ihc  ■.h.llt.  Ilie  v.itui-  ol  J  Is  4'V,rll  -  rlf).    The 
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piicated,  but  ita  Ini 


i^^,.^"hJ  "1'  limes  The 
length  ol  the  crank.    Tbeniaight 


*oi"ihS; 


FlO.«. 


K:lion  ol  .eiEhl  1 


.n«e  en  me.  «ve,o     ocoo  n         ano  tne  -ei     t  «'Fl^E 

however,  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional;  weiKhls  of  150  to  aoo  lb 

cruisers  where  saving  of  sreight  is  specially  desirable. 

^.  BaiaiKint. — Another  aspect  in  which  Ibe  inenia  of  the 
lecipiDCating  pans  iq  imponant  in  in  regard  to  the  balancing  of  the 
engine  as  a  whole.  Any  forces  tequiml  to  accelerate  the  piston 
and  its  attached  pails  produce  reaction  on  the  frame  and  bed.pbie 


of  balance  And  soi 


happoi  tnat 
ejnrticm  of  tli 


iconeanuthcr.   Thisisp 
huri'ree  to 


0  conidtuie  a  ktidus  nuiaance  in  the  neighbourfiood. 
iy  Jncoiuideringthequeslionaf  balance,  the  sysici] 

D  be  considered  separately.    A  reciproclting  mass  SU4 

rhicb  are  due  to  the  {nertia  of  the  piston  necuurily 
me  of  its  fltroLe,  while  thuae  due  to  levulvin'  in:iuM  a 

e  appcuilnnately  treated  by  rwlving  its  1 
ne  of  which  moves  with  the  crank-pm,  a 

o  the  icvolving  lystem.  iiluk  the  other  1 

nd  is  therefore  an  addition  to  the  ivciprocating  lyston.   Tbe  nil 


re  continually 
addftkifi 


vanish,  th<>  latter  quauity  being  the  resultant  ol  tbe  nKincnli 
at  Ibe  ttntrllugal  force*  with  reapcct  to  the  i^aneof  relerence.    In 

FreEessoT  W.  E.  Dalby  ha>  2w>n,  lends  Kidf  ieadily  I'Hra^'k^ 

tSE?n  n  a'lIaiIS'^'ri2yl™thi  ™diti^i2'™i'h'™ld'^u™ 

massea,  vhenr  la  interpreted  aa  the  aeml-ainplitude  of  Iheliamonic 
motion.  WheD  the  conditions  in  riuestion  are  satisfied,  the  only 
renuining  soureeof  disturbance  a  that  which  comes  ' '"--  '--" 


hari^mt    For'  rti."te 


ould  be  pcrfwi  if  the  CO 
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:k-T»euly"  lyMcm  of  MluiclBf  nuino  lov 

tDiplaycd,  and  by  BdiuMing  Ibe  ididvc  wdihu  ol  th 

I  c[<w  upprcMtinialion  la  eompfcu  b«Unn 
Rpmkiii  tlii>  anantement »  readay  ipplie 
cyiinderr  m  lued  iiuKad  of  one,  the  Meai 
cytmckr  bqnv  divided  between  tbcni,  And  i 

Khich  hu  Wn  iHcd  la  vanmii  ekclric  power  lUtiaiiiL  cspccully 
la  Ameria,  in  wbich  ■  revtJnni  imta  mighc  bs  emp1™sl  to  biUnce 
compktely  the  inenli  eflecu  <M  two  pixoni.  Tbu  ig  ■.compnind 
eiHlne  ia  wUch  the  cytindcn  aund  at  richt  tnclei  to  one  uothcr, 
«e  bdni  hDniontBl  und  the  other  venuaU.  It  Ihc  pUian  mUKa 
were  nude  eqiial  it  it  deal  that  the  inertia  effect  of  a  revolving  mau 
eouUI  be  muved  into  two  componenta  which  woutd  balance  both. 
It  don  not  appear,  however,  that  advantage  haa  been  uken  of  thi* 
pfopeny  in  the  deejgn  of  actual  enainea  of  thiilype.   In  the  London 

at  ibia  clan,  the  unbalanced  efiecta  of  inciiia  ate  u  conNdcrable 

.    .    —........^ It  Ibe  Obiervatoty  half  »  mile  away. 

'  ■  -    -■     .     -at  it  avoid! 


the  inleiinediai 
dT  entire 


88.  Tyffi  of  EngitK. — lo  clasafying  engin!! 
Ibeir  general  atnuigeiiicnt  of  parte  and  mode  of 
luE  to  be  takei]  of  a  considcmbh;  number  ol  ind 
teii&tks.  Wc  have  £nt  a  E<^neral  divi^Qn  inti 
noi-£ondeniing  tn^na.  with  a  Kubdvvi 


iting  parti  givi 
I  wilb  regard  t 


by  a  coi 


t  by  luiface  condcosation 
e  injection.  Neit  then  is  tbe  division  into  ampeuiul 
ampound,  with  a  further  clarification  (rf  Ibc  former 
[e-p  triple-  or  quadruple-eipansion  engines.  Again, 
nay  be  cUs^  as  ii*;lc  or  ifgnUe-nciin;,  according  as 
3  acli  on  one  or  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  piston, 
lew  engines— such  as  steam  hannners  and  certain  Itinds 
pumps—are  nan-rnlsIiM,  Ihal  is  to  say,  tbe  reciprocating 
i  the  piston  does  work  simply  on  a  reciprocating  pieces 
luously  revolving 
ilit«.  ID  most  OSes  the  cnnk-pii 
onnecled  directly  with  the  piston-rod 
tbe  engine  is  ibcn  said 


It  generally  an  engine  does 


ig-iod,  ai 


wliich  tbe  ordinary  beam 
most  unportani  ciample,  ■  kver  is  interposed  between  the 
piston  and  the  connecting-tod.  Tbe  same  distinction  applies  lo 
non-rDtative  pumjHng  engines,  In  some  of  which  ibc  piston  acts 
directly  on  tbe  pump-rod.  while  in  othera  it  acts  through  a  beam. 
The  posltioa  of  the  cylinder  is  another  clement  of  daaification. 
^ving  kffritmJaJ,  vertical  and  imtiivd  cyiiitder  engines.  Many 
vertiul  engines  ore  further  distinguished  aa  belonging  to  the 
jmpfrJdifyfifiJfr  class;  that  is  to  say.  the  cylinder  is  above  tbe  con' 
nectlng-ii^  and  crank.  In  McUlaUng  cylinder  engines  the 
connecting-rod  is  dispensed  with;  the  iriston-rod  works  on  the 
crank-pin,  and  the  cylinder  oscillates  on  trunnions  to  allow 
thefHrion-rodto  follow  ihecnnk-pln  round  its  cirniLu  path.  In 
trunk  engiiiei  the  piston  rod  Is  dispensed  with;  the  connecting- 
rod  extends  as  far  as  the  piston,  to  which  it  is  jointed,  and  a 
trunk  or  tubular  cjlensioo  of  the  piston,  through  the  cylinder 
cover,  gives  room  for  the  rod  to  oscillate.  In  ralary  engines 
there  is  00  (Hston  in  tbe  ordinary  tcmc;  the  steam  docs 
work  on  a  revolving  piece,  and  the  necessity  i  " 
o(  afterwards  converting  reciprocating  into  i 
Attain  lurliiKi  may,  in  one  sense,  be  regarded 


Sg.  Be<m 


I  of  the  St 


necessary  feature;  the  ui 

eking  lor  the  piston  required  that  tbe  {listoD  should  Duvt 
wa  in  the  woiking  stroke,  and  a  beam  teas  needed  to  hi  ik 
jnterpoise  pull  the  piston  up.  Walt's  Improvements  oa* 
:  beam  no  longer  necessary;  and  in  one  of  the  forms  It 
signed  it  was  discarded— namely,  in  the  form  of  putipiii( 
gine  known  as  the  Bull  enidne.  in  which  a  vertical  invrnd 
cylinder  stands  ov 

beam  type  wasgenerally  retained  by  Watt,  and  for 
nmained  a  lavouijlc  with  builders  of  engines  of  tlie  Uisir  dao. 
"  e  beam  formed  a  convenient  driver  for  pump-roda  and  valve- 
Is;  and  the  paralkl  motion  (f.i.)  invented  by  Watt  as  a  meui 
guiding  the  piston-rod,  which  could  eoiily  be  applied  to  i 
un  en^nc,  was,  in  tbe  early  dayiofengine-buildiiie,  ancaiin 
ng  to  construct  than  tbe  plane  surfaces  which  are  the  natsial 
.des  of  tbe  pistOD-iod  in  a  direct-acting  engine.     In  mod«ii 
,    ictice  the  direct-acting  type  has  lo  a  veiy  great  eiteni  dit 
placed  the  beam  type.   For  mill-driving  and  the  general  purpoia 
engine  the  beam  type  is  now  rarely  chosen.    It 
nes  it  is  somewhat  more  common,  but  even  llm 
ng  forms  are  genctally  preferred. 
(iiin{  Enfints. — Of  direct-acting  engines  the  bon- 
Eonlal  type  has  in  general  the  advantage  of  greater  accesaibilLi?. 
hut  the  vertical  economiaes  floor  space.    In  amall  forms  ihr 
generally  self-contained,  lliat  is  to  say,  a  single  fiaiK 
lie  carries  all  tbe  parts  including  the  main  bearicp 
the  crankshaft  with  its  flywheel  tumi.     Tbe  Inme 
cs  what  is  called  a  girder  shape,  which  brings  a  ponioo 
ible  position  for  taking  the  thrust  bcIvHS 


the  cylint 


in  the  frai 


idalton 


placed  behind  the  cylinder. 
Ihecond  ■  ■     ■ 


I  of  the  I 


onlal  plunger  or  j 


in  piste 


.Eie  cylinder. ^ ,- „ -,  -- 

generally  stands  in  a  well  below,  and  its  pump,  which  is  t-cnicll, 
is  driven  by  means  of  a  bell-crank  lever  attached  by  a  link  i'' 

»!.  Ce»plci   Enjinci.— When  uniformity  of  driving  eB«n 
the  absence  of  dead  pirints  is  important,  two  indeprad™' 

lindtrs  often  work  on  the  same  shaft  by  cranks  St  right  u>iK3 

each  other.    Such  engines,  which  are  called  "  coupled,"  cm 

in  readily  from  any  position;  the  ordinary  locomotive  ew" 
an  c«amplc.     Winding  engines  for  mines  and  coiltcwt, 

which  ease  of  starling,  stopping  and  reversing  is  esseoiijl. 

6  very  generally  made  by  coupling  a  pair  of  cybndeis  on 
o|>poiile  sides  of  the  winding  drum  with  Unk  motions  ai  i™ 
■ig  the  valves. 
EaclKts,  Ccuflid  or  Tandem.— Laiec  d""'" 
acting  endues  arc  usually  compounded  either  by  having  ' 
high-  and  a  low-preasure  cylinder  side  by  side,  with  cnnti  ii 
right  angles,  or  by  putting  one  cylinder  behind  the  other  ti1> 
tbe  aies  o(  both  in  the  same  line.  The  latter  is  cillc|l  iM 
londtia  arrangement.  In  a  tandem  engine,  sbice  the  pti'""^ 
agree  in  phase,  the  steam  may  expand  directly  frun  the  smt" 
into  the  large  cylinder.  But  the  connecting-pipe  and  «'>" 
chesl  form  a  receiver  of  considerable  liie,  and  to  avoid  Ids'  ^ 
"  drc^  "  the  supply  ol  steam  to  the  large  cylinder  is  cut  •» 
long  before  the  end  of  the  stroke.  For  mill  engines  Ihi  W^ 
pound  tandem  and  compound  coupled  types  of  engine  arc  ■'' 
most  usual.  Tlie  high.pmsure  cylinder  is  vciy  generally  '"" 
with  Corliss  or  other  trip-gear. 

Qj.  Jet  and  Surface  Csideiuiifini.— In  land  engiMs  UbM 
condensation  the  jet  form  of  condenser  is  common,  but  Ki^ut 
condeniallon  is  resorted  lo  when  the  available  watcr4UpF<f  * 
unsuited  for  boiler  teed.  When  Ihen  is  no  large  nipply." 
condensing  water  a  very  (air  vacuum  can  be  obtained  by  >B"I 
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tn  napiralhi  CBtidtiacr,  caraisling  o(  >  slack  ol  plpo  InlO' 
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ol  coaline  water  is  aliowcd  to  diip.    Ttiij  wairr  u  c 

by  ihe  beat  nhich  is  ciirutcd  io  condFniing  ihc  i\a 

Such  a  condcpicr  ii  placed  in  ihe  open.  genrrBUy 

vhcre  the  ait  hai  ftc«  acccu.    The  amount  of  waLir  il 

Dot  eicccd  the  amount  of  ileam  thai  is  condensed,  and  i>  ibcn- 

lore  a  vciy  mull  [nctton  of  the  tonunl  required  in  ■  jcl  or 

surface  condenser. 

•M-  Hith-Spud  Dincl-Atliat  fnjinei.— Prior  Io  the  advent 
of  the  sleini  luibiue  the  demand  for  engines  suitable  for  drivini; 
eleclric  generators  without  the  intervention  of  a  belt  led  to  the 
introduction  of  vaiioui  forms  of  diicct-atting  engine  adapted 
ID  run  at  a  high  speed.  Some  of  these  were  mtle  aclini,  sieam 
being  admitted  loooc  side  of  Ihc  piston  oniy.gcnenJIyiliebacli, 
with  the  result  that  the  rodi  could  be  kept  in  ■  state  ol  ihrusi 
throughout  the  revolution,  and  allemalion*  of  slrcssjn  Ihem 
end  a1  the  joints  thereby  avoided,  together  with  Ihe  knocking 
and  wear  ol  the  bearing  brasses  which  il  it  apt  to  cause.  To 
tecuie,  however,  that  the  connecting-rod  should  always  push 
and  never  pull  against  the  crank-pin  there  had  to  be  much 
cushioning  during  the  out  stroke  on  account  of  Ihe  fact  that 
[mm  about  the  middle  of  that  stroke  to  the  end  ibe  reciprocat- 
ing mass  was  being  retarded.  In  engines  deugned  by  P.  W. 
Willans,  which  n-cre  hishly  successful  ciamplcs  of  Ihii  class, 
the  custiioning  wns  provided  by  means  of  a  supplemenlary 
piston  which  compressed  air  during  the  out  stroke;  the  energy 
which  the  reciprocating  maSKs  had  to  part  with  in  losing  their 
motion  during  the  second  half  of  the  out  stroke  was  stored  in 
this  air  and  was  restored  in  the  sgctceding  down  stroke. 
Wfflans  obtained  compound  or  triple  eipan^n  by  tnounting 

ait-compressing  pistoh  below  them  in  Ibe  (orm  of  a  trunk  which 
served  also  «i  a  guide  for  the  cross-head.    The  pislon-tod  was 

valves  (oc  Ibe  admission  and  release  of  the  steam.  The  valve 
rod  was  worked  by  an  ecccnlilc  on  the  ciank-pin  which  gave 
it  the  pioper  relative  motion  with  respect  to  the  iiollow  piston 
within  which  it  works.  The  engine  was  entirely  enclosed  in 
a  casing  the  bollom  of  which  formed  an  oil  balh  in  which  the 
cranks  splashed  to  ensure  ample  lubrication.  These  engines 
'e  good  results.    Many  of 


:  light  s 


this  class  of  woik,  and  even 
nes  are  pielcited  they  are  now 
type,  which  has  the  advantage 


more  usually  of  Ihe  doub]e-a< 
of  giving  a  greater  output  of . 

rjs.  DeuUc-Aclini    Hith-Sprrd    Entiir:—Oi    double- 
highspeed  engines  an  interesting  form  is  thai  ol  Messrs 

■    "  ■   ;s  and  shaft  bearing 


a  doub 


thru! 


d  the  other  ude  ol 
high  fret]ucncy  ot  stroke  tends  to  produce  much  knocking  and 
wear  unless  the  tousei  are  very  closely  adjusted,  and  in  that 
case  the  pins  ace  liable  to  get  hot,  and  10  "seize"  by  tipanding 
sufficiently  to  £11  ihe  small  clearance.  This  difficulty,  which 
eiisls  when  lubrication  Is  carried  out  in  Ihe  ordinary  way, 
is  overcome  in  the  Belliss  en^ne  by  (ceding  the  bearings  with 
a  continuous  supply  of  oil,  which  is  pumped  in  under  a  pressure 
of  about  IS  lb  per  sq.  in.  The  presence  of  a  film  of  oil 
is  tbeicby  continuously  secured,  and  knocking  is  prevented 
although  Ihe  brasses  are  not  set  very  close.  Notable  enamplcs 
in  which  double  action  is  combined  with  a  relatively  higb 
frequency  of  stroke  are  found  in  naval  engineering  practice, 
especially  in  the  engines  ol  high-speed  cruisers  and  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  As  a  rule  these  engines  employ  iriple  ejipansion 
with  four  cranksand  [our  cylinders,  the  third  stage  ol  ihe  eipan- 
sion  being  performed  in  two  cylinders,  which  divide  the  sieam 
between  them.  But  In  this  field  also  the  steam  turbine  is 
rapidly  displacing  the  redprocaling  type. 
{16.  Ptimpinf    Enfina,— la   en^nes    (or    pumping  ot   for 


blowing  air  it  il  not  essential  to  drive  a  revolving  shaft,  and 

applied  directly  or  through  a  beam  to  produce  the  feripiocaling 
motion  of  the  pump-piston  or  plunger.  On  the  other  hand, 
puoipiog  engines  ace  fiequutly  made  rotative  lor  the  sake  of 
adding  a  Oywheei. 

Fig.  4S  shows  a  compound  Inverted  vertical  pumping  engine 
of  the  non-rotative  class  by  Messrs  Hathorn,  Davey  b  Co. 
Steam  il  distributed  through  lift  valves,  and  the  dislribulioo 


«  Pumping  Englot 


fo  pump-rods,  1 


is  by  mi 


ui  apptoj 


kind,' like  tl 

nish  pump,  arc  able  to  work  eipansivety  against  a  uniform 
,1ance  without  a  flywheel  in  consequence  of  the  great 
la  of  the  reciprocating  pieces  which  include  long  massive 
ip-rods.  Notwithstanding  Ibe  low  fnquency  of  the  tliokes, 
igh  energy  Is  stored  in  Ihe  moving  lods  Io  counterbalance 
inequalities  of  steam  thrust,  tod  the  rate  of  acceleration  ol 
the  system  adjusts  itself  to  give,  al  the  plunger  end,  the  neatly 
form  elotl  which  Ihc  pump  requires.  In  other  words,  lbs 
lion.  Instead  of  being  almost  simple  harmonic  a*  it  is  In 
itive  engines.  Is  such  that  the  form  of  the  inertia  curve  when 
wn  as  in  fig.  4T  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  steam  curve, 
h  the  result  that  the  distance  between  the  two,  which  re- 
sents the  net  effort  on  the  pump-plunger,  is  nearly  cou- 
nt. The  massive  pump-rods  act  in  lucb  a  way  as  to  form  > 
iprocaling  equivalent  of  a  flywheel. 

17.  It  is,  however,  only  to  deep  well  pum{dng  that  Ihii 
jics,  and  a  very  numecoua  class  of  direct-acting  steam  pumpa 
'c  loo  htllc  mass  in  their  reciprocating  parts  to  allow  such 
adjustment  to  lake  place.  A  familiar  example  is  the  snuQ 
donkey  pump  used  for  feeding  boilers,  in  which  the  iteam- 
nd  puinp-pIui;£CT  are  on  one  and  the  same  rod.  In 
these  pumps  4  rotative  element  is  introduced,  partly 
:  steadiness  «f  working  and  partly  for  convenience  in 
the  valves.  But  many  pumps  of  tbit  class  are  entirely 
tive,  and  in  such  cases  the  steam  is  generally  admitted 


:s  from 


ich  admits  iteai 

carrying  the  main 

q8.  WtrlliliilBn 


r  an  auultaiy  > 
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id  eontfnuDU)  action  is  secured,  "niese  ei 
vniy  apf^cd,  on  a  Large  uiaLe,  lo  raise  wa 
'  "     '  '■   hrougb  ■'  pipe-lint 


foervoit  luil  of  air  compressed 

a  pressure  of  about  300  J!>  per  squa 

inch.      When    ihe    strolic    (which 

tikes  pUce  in  the  direction  ol  the 

arrow)  begins  [he  pistons  are  ai  first 


spur-wheels  gearing  with  one  anolher  in  m  chimin 
IhroDgh  idiich  steam  passed  by  being  carried  round  the  ouiri 
lids  of  tbe  wbcels  in  ihc  spaces  between  successive  tcttb. 

In  Dudgeon's  vherl  engine  the  steam  was  admilicd  by  peiti 
n  side-plalES  into  the  cJeaiance  space  behind  teeth  in  geir 
*ilh  one  anolhet.  jusL  altci  Ihey  had  pitssed  the  line  ol  icnlicv 
From  that  point  [0  the  end  o(  the  ate  oT  conUct  tbe  tleaiance 
ipace  increased  in  volume;  and  it  was  Iherelorc  possible,  by 
slipping  the  adnussion  ol  steam  at  aa  inlsmediiLtc  point,  to 
•ork  eipanavdy.  The  difficulty  of  mainlaining  Bteam-light 
^nnciion  Uetween  the  teeth  and  the  side-plates  on  which  iht 
laces  of  iJm  wheels  slide  is  obvious;  and  the  same  difficulty  has 
prevented  the  success  of  many  other  formi  ol  rotary  engine. 
These  have  been  devised  in  immense  variety^  ia  tnaoy  cases»  it 
with  the  idea  that  a  distinct  mechanical  advantage 
lecuicd  by  avoiding  the  n 


(nston-rod)  through  ll 
s-head  hu  advanced  s 


so  much  gceati 


in  ibe  volume  of  the  cylinden,  B,  B,  that 
ins  neuly  constant  throughout  the  siroke. 
c  cylinder  or  leseivair  is  rnade  good  by  a 


« 

fr.-Hall-s  "puliomcler"  is 

a   peculiar  pump- 

ing 

engine  wilt 

h  may  be  regarded 

as    the    modem    Teproseotativc    of    the 

engine  of  Savcry.    The  sectional   view, 

cipil  paris.     There 

are    two    chambers 

A,    A',    narrowing 

towards  the  top,  wh 

.e  the  «eam.pipe 

B  enleri.    A  baU-vali^  C  allows  steam  10 

hambcrs  and  ckses 

I       the    other.      Steam 

ntcring    (say)    the 

:*r^;-^ 

\    right-hand  chamber  f 

rc«  water  out  of  it 

M£u'^ 

-H    past  the  cbck-valve 

V  Into  a  delivery 

y    passage  D,  which  is 

connccltd  nilh  an 

y^    air-vessel.     When  the 

water  level  in  A 

^     «nks  so  tar  that  tte 

m  begins  to.  blow 

through  .he  dcUvery 

[»SMEf:_^l>«^=t*J 

and  sicam  are  dislut 

the  steam  in  A 

Pio 

SO.-Pubo 

neier.  is  condensed,  and  a 

partial  vicuam  is 

farmed.    This  causes 

the  ball-valve  C  to 

rock  ovei  and  close  the  top  of  A,  whilt  > 

aier  rises  from  tbe 

auc 

on-[Hpe  E 

to   m   that   chamber. 

t    the   same   time 

m   begin. 

and  the  same  series  of  ac 

either  chambei 

alicmitely.    While  the  w 

ler  is  being  driven 

out 

there  is  ce 

mpatativelv  little  condensa 

on  of  steam,  partly 

bee 

UK  the  ikape  of  the  vessel  docs  not  pr 

mote  the  formation 

of 

ddles.  and 

Jiion  of  air  between 

each  chamber  is  a 

lair-valve 

opening  inwards,  which  allon 

-s  a  little  air  to  enter 

eac 

time  a  va 

uum  is  formed.    When  any 

steam  is  condensed 

non-conducting  layer.  The  pulsometer  b,  of  course,  far 
efficient  as  a  thermodynamic  engine,  but  Its  suitabilii 
■ituaiions  where  other  steam-pumps  cannot  be  used,  an 
ciiremc  simplidly  of  its  working  parts,  make  it  valual 

100.  SMary  fnjiiin.^From  the  earliest  days  of  the 
live  engine  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  inlerm 
reciprocating  motion  which   an  ordinary  piston  engine 
produces  and  then  converts  into  motion  of  rotation.    Murdoch, 
'be  contemporary  of  Watt,  proposed  u  engiiie  csnslsUDg  of 


■e  having  pi 


a  with  rt 


work  is 


which  aller 


place  through  a 
vdted  reciprocation  of  working  puts.  So  long  as 
:  at  a  moderate  speed  there  is  little  advantage  in 
iprocation;  the  alternate  starting  and  stopping  d 
piston  and  |:^lon-rad  docs  not  affect  materially  tbe  fiictionil 
efliciency,  throws  no  deleterious  strain  on  the  joints,  and  need 
bturb  the  equilibrium  ol  the  machine  as  a  whole.  The 
I  different  when  veiy  high  speeds  arc  concerned;  it  is  then 
blc  as  tar  at  possible  10  limit  the  amount  of  reciprocating 
n  and  to  reduce  the  masses  that  partake  in  it. 
.  Typts  0/  jlfDrine  Entind.-The  early  steamen  were 
with  paddlc-wbccis,  and  the  engines  used  to  drive  them 
for  the  most  part  modified  beam  engines  Bell'a  '*  Comet" 
Iriven  by  a  specify  of  inverted  beam  engine,  and  anoiher 
form  of  inverted  beam,  known  as  the  sideJatr  engine,  was  lor 
favourite  with  marine  engineers.  In  the  side-leiet 
the  cylinder  was  vertical,  and  (he  irision-rod  projetinl 
through  the  top.  From  a  crossheid  on  the  rod  a  pair  of  links, 
inc  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  led  down  10  the  "ends  of  a  pair 
if  horifontal  beams  or  levers  fielow.  which  oscillated  about  a 
fixed  gudgeon  at  or  near  the  middle  of  their  length.  The  two 


re  joir 


ik  above.  The  »ie- 
lever  engine  is  now  obsolete.  In  American  practice,  cogiees 
of  the  beam  type,  with  a  braced-beam  supported  on  A  frames 
above  the  deck,  arc  still  common  in  rivcr-sicamers  and  coasters. 
An  old  form  of  direci.acting  paddle-engine  was  the  sluf^ 
en^ne.  In  which  the  cylinder  was  set  vertically  below  the  crank 
Two  jrisionrods  projected  through  the  top  ol  the  cylinder.  oM 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft  and  of  the  crank.  They  were  united 
by  a  erosshead  sliding  in  vertical  guides,  and  from  this  a  relum- 
connecting-rod  led  la  tbe  crank.  Modem  paddle-wheel  engines 
are  usually  ol  one  of  the  following  types.  (1)  In  tstil!iili»l 
cylinder  engines  the  cyUndets  are  set  under  the  crank-sbili, 
and  the  piston-rods  are  directly  connected  to  tbe  cranks.  The 
cylindenaresupporled  on  trunnlonswhich  give  them  the  nues- 
sary  freedom  of  oscillation  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  cnnk- 
Sleam  is  admitted  through  the  trunnions  to  slide-valves  ea 
the  udes  of  the  cylinder).  In  some  instances  the  mean  positii™ 
of  the  cylinders  is  inclined  instead  of  vertical;  and  osdDstir.I 
engines  have  been  arranged  "rith  one  cylinder  belore  and  anoibet 
behind  Ihe  shaft,  both  pistons  working  on  one  crank.  Thi 
oscillating  cylinder  type  is  best  adapted  for  what  would  no* 
be  considered  comparatively  low  pressures  ol  steam.  ^') 
Diaioiud  engines  ate  direct-acting  engines  of  the  ordinstT 
connecling-tod  type,  with  the  cylinden  fired  on  an  indiorf 
bed  and  the  guides  sloping  up  towards  the  shaft. 

When  the  screw-propeller  began  to  tske  the  place  of  psdiilt- 
wheets  in  ocean  steamers,  the  increased  speed  which  it  retjuirrd 
was  at  first  supplied  by  using  spur-wheeT  gearing  in  conjunclios 
with  one  ol  the  tormi  of  cngiocs  then  usual  In  paddle  stcinun' 
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ARcT  I,  thne  types  of  en^ne  better  niited  to  the  tatw  were 
mrroduced}  and  were  dnven  fut  CHtu^  to  be  coonected 
directly  to  tlie  Krew-ibaii.  The  tmiUam  of  tbe  boruonUi! 
■pace  on  atba  side  ol  the  shilt  foniieil  id  ab)C&de  to  Ibe  use 
o(  horiioowl  eogCoes,  but  thb  dificuliy  was  overcome  in  several 
ways.  In  Penn's  (run*  eojiDe,  now  obsolete,  Ibe  enBue  was 
sfaoriened  by  ituching  Ibe  conneciing-rod  directly  lo  Ibe 
piiton,  and  using  a  bolloo  piston-nd,  (aUed  a  trunk,  lacgi 


■tod  ic 


Tbe 


relnrinonnaliae-'od  togiae  wu  uwlbei  boiiiqntsl  fc 
one  lime  uxd  io  Ibe  Btiiisb  navy.  It  was  a  steeple  engine 
placed  botiionlilty,  wiib  two,  uid  in  some  cue*  four,  ptslon- 
lods  in  each  cylinder.  The  pision-rods  passed  dear  of  Ibe 
shall  and  the  ciaok,  and  were  joined  b^ond  it  in  a  guided 
crtBshead,  Irom  which  ■  connecting-rod  letumed. 

Ttacrchant  ocean  steamers  one  general  type  of  engine  Li  muversal, 
where  the  leciprocaLlng  en^ne  has  not  yet  ban  displaced  by 
Ibe  iteam  tuibine.  This  is  the  inverted  vettical  direct-aclisg 
CQ^ne,  with  two  or  more  cylinders  placed  side  by  ^de  diiecily 
over  Ihe  shaft.  Two,  three  and  four  oanks  are  employed, 
tbe  arrangement  with  four  cranks  being  specially  suit^le,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  when  the  balance  of  the  en^ne 
at  high  speeds  has  la  be  secured.  As  a  rale  naval  en^nes  are 
triple  compound,  and  those  of  mercbant  vosets  eilbei  tiiptc 
01  quadni^.  In  vessels  of  high  speed  aod  power  tbe  engines 
are  arranged  in  tiriu  sets,  OQ  two  shifts  with  twia  sctew 
propelleis. 

The  marine  engine  Is  always  fura^ed  with  a  surface  con- 
deoMi,  consisting  of  a  multitude  ol  brass  tubes  about  )  io.  in 
diameter  cooled  by  sea-watet  wUch  is  caused  Io  diculaie 
through  the  condCDSer  by  means  of  a  drculaling  pump.  This 
pump  and  also  the  air  pump  art  often  driven  independently  of 

103.  II  is  in  marine  practice  that  Ihe  largest  examples  of 
'o  be  found.   The  ■  '  '  


"  Campanl. 


and   "  Lucania," 


?   30,000  h. 


ro  shafts,  each  set  having  ihi 
and  five  cyLnders,  two  of  3;  In.,  one  of  79  in.  and  Iwo  of  qS  Ii 
diamclet,  with  a  stroke  of  69  in.  In  the  "Kaiser  Wilheh 
der  Groaae  "  eopnes  of  tbe  same  power  are  arranged  in  twi 
sets,  each  set  consisting  of  four  cylinders,  one  of  51  in-  diamcte 
one  of  ig  and  two  oi  96'4,  the  four  ^ving  triple  eipenHon  an 
working  on  four  cranks.  The  "  Deu'3''hland  "  develops  ^O.oc 
h.p.  with  twin  sets,  each  of  which  comprises  two  jfi'6-i] 
cylinden,  one  73-frii.,  one  103-9-in.  and  two  lod'a-in.  with 
stroke  ol^i'Sln.  In  the  "  Kaisei  Wilbehn  II."  each  of  Ibe  twin 
shafts,  is  driven  by  two  j^crank  4-cyUnder  quadruple  e>pa 
HOD  en^nes,  the  dlameten  being  37^4,  49-1,  74-S  and  it3-3  i 
and  a  stroke  of  709  in.  With  a  woikiog  pressuie  of  1:5 
per  square  bich  these  enj^nes  develop  in  all  40,000  h.p.  The 
are  eitamplo  of  tbe  most  powerful  redprocaling  engines  usi 
in  Ihe  propulsion  of  ships,  but  the  successful  application  of  t! 
Parsons  turbine  to  marine  use  haa  enabled  even  these  po«( 
to  lie  greatly  surpassed. 

io(.  Ltametin  Entifet. — The  ordinary  locomotive  con^ts 
of  a  pah-  of  direct-acting  horiiontal  or  nearly  horiiontal  enj' 
Bled  in  a  ti^d  frame  under  the  front  end  of  the  boiler, 
coupled  to  Ibe  same  shaft  by  cranks  at  right  angles,  each  w 
single  slide-valve  worked  by  a  link-motion,  or  by  a  form  of  radial 
gear.     The  engine  is  Doa-coDdensiag,  eiccpl  In 
special  casii,  and  the  abaust  steam,  delivered  at 
Ihe  funnel  through  a  blasl-pipe,  serves  to  produce  a  draught  of 
air  through  the  fomace.    In  some  initanm  a  portion  of  the 
eichauat  sleam,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  is 
diverted  to  heat  the  feed-water.     In  tank  en^H 
water  is  carried  in  tanks  on  the  en^ne  lUelf;  in  other  engines 
It  ii  carried  behind  in  a  tender. 

On  Ihe  shaft  are  a  pair  M  drlvlng-wbedi,  whose  fricUonal 
adfaeilon  lo  tbe  rails  fumlsha  the  necessary  tractive  force.  ' 
some  engfnei  a  single  pair  ol  driving-wheels  are  used;  in  many 
tnoie  a  greater  tractive  force  is  secured  by  having  ~~  ' 


t  end  of  the  boiler  re 


driving-wheels  on  each  ude,  connected  by  a  caopling-iod  bo- 

ins  on  the  outside  of  the  wheels.    In  some  endues  a  still 

proponion  of  the  whole  weight  is  uiiliied  to  givo 
force  by  coupling  three  or  more  wheels  on  each  tide, 
low  general  to  have  under  the  Iront  of  the  engine  two  oc 
iller  whreld  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  driving  system. 
botic,  that  is,  a  small  truck  upon  which  tbe 
by  a  swivel-pin  or  pl^te  which  allows 
adapt  itself  to  curves  In  Ihe  line,  ioA 
.bus  obviate  the  grinding  of  lyres  and  danger  of  derailment  which 
■ould  be  caused  by  using  a  long  rigid  wheel  base.  The  bo^a 
ippears  to  have  been  of  English  origin^  It  was  hmughl  into 
general  use  in  America,  and  is  now  common  In  English  as  well 
in  American  prkCIice.  Instead  of  a  four-whe^ed  bo^,  a 
single  pajr  ol  leading  wheels  are  also  used,  carried  by  a  Bissel 
~  :k,  which  has  a  swlog-boisler  fuvoted  by  a  radius  bar 
.  oint  some  distance  behind  Ihe  axis  ol  Ihe  wheels.  This 
has  Ihe  advantage  of  combining  lateral  with  radial  movement 
of  tbe  wheels,  both  being  required  if  the  wheel  base  Is  to  be 
propcily  sccommodaled  to  the  curve.  Another  method  of 
gcLling  bteral  and  radial  freedom  is  the  plan  used  by  F.  W. 
Wchh  of  Ciurying  the  leading  aile  ui  a  bin  curved  to  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  and  free  to  slide  laterally  for  a  short  distance,  under 
the  tontrol  of  springs.  In  curved  guides." 

In  iniiJt-cylixdcr  engines  the  cylinders  are  placed  ride  by 
side  within  tbe  frame  of  Ihe  engine,  and  their  connecting-rods 
work  on  cranks  in  the  driving  sbait.  In  oalsidi-cyliiidiT  engines 
Ihe  cylinders  are  spread  apart  far  enough  Io  lie  out»de  the  framo 
o'  the  engine,  and  to  work  on  crask-puis  on  the  ouisidta  of  the 
driving  wheels.  This  dispensa  with  Ihe  cranked  aile,  which 
Is  the  weakest  part  of  a  locoi>ii>tive  engme.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  alternation  of  strain  to  which  it  is  subject,  a  locomotive 
crank  axle  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rupture,  and  has  to  be  removed 
after  a  certain  amount  of  use. 

The  oulside-cylindet  type  is  adopted  by  several  British  makoa; 
In  America  it  Is  slmosl  universal. 
There  the  cylinders  are  in  castings  which 
are  baited  together  to  form  a  saddle  on 
which  the  bottom  oi  tiie  smoke-boi  lils. 
The  slide-valves  are  on  Ihe  lops  of  the 
cylinders,  and  are  worked  through  rodc- 
ing  levers  from  an  ordinary  link-motion. 
Fig.  5t,  which  Is  a  half  section  Ihrough 
one  cylinder  of  an  American  locomotive, 
by  Ihe  Baldwin  Company  of  PbHadelpbia, 
shows  the  position  of  the  cylinders  and 

In  in^e.cyllnder  engines  the  slide- 
valves  ato  hataat\y  placed  back  lo 
back  in  a  single  valvi^cbest  between  the 


leaves  litrie 
them  there,  and  they  are  reduced  10  the 
Haltesl  posuble  form,  in  some  cases  with  ' 
split  ports,  half  above  and  half  below  a 
partitioninacenlralhoruontalplane.  Inif 
are  below  the  cylinders:  In  many  others 
horizontal  planes  above  the  cylindeis;  Ihl 
suitable  when  some  form  of  radial  gear  i 
link-motion.    Radial  valve-gears  have  I' 


itude-Cylini 


nc  engines  tbe  vaJvei 
the  valves  work  on 
position  it  spedaOy 
used  instead  of  the 

advantage,  vhich 


n  inKde-cylinder  enf^es,  t 


part  of  the  shaft's  length  which  would  0 

for  eccentrita  is  available  to  increase  the  width  of  main  bearings 

and  crank-pins,  and  to  strengibea  ibe  crank-cheeks. 

The  prindple  of  compounding  has  often  been  applied  to 
focomoUve  engines,  but  without  much  advantage.  On  Ibis 
subject  tha  reader  should  refer  to  the  artide  Bailwav: 
{  LoamoliK  Pmur.  A  more  Important  modem  deparlure  is 
the  use  of  highly  superheated  steam,  which  In  many  locomollvei 
has  been  atteilded  with  conspicuous  success. 
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105.  Siccm  Turiints. — Steam  turbines  art  dlslinguiibcd  from 
■n  other  types  ol  ItcUd  engine  by  the  tu.l  that  their  Klioa 
isvolvei  a  double  innilanniiion  of  coeigy.  Ibe  beat  eneigy 
piEKQt  in  tbe  ttean  ii  Gnt  employed  to  let  tbe  sleaa  itulf  in 
motbn,  giving  it  kinetic  energy,  and  tliii  in  tura  ii  employed 
to  do  m>rk  on  tbe  turbine  bladea.  A  brief  acrauDt  of  the  main 
principles  involved  will  malie  llie  >ctloD  ol  the  vuioiu  types  ol 
stum  turbine  more  intelligihlf. 

106.  Tluary  ef  lit  Slfam-jcl.—Con^a  an  ekment  of  Meam,  ol 
unit  DiAH.  nm^uirliig  Itiaetic  eneigy  in  the  eraaAsiDd  of  the  Meam 
(brough  ■  luole  or  other  cbiiuiel,  Inin  a  cepon  of  preiaure  fi  to 
a  ngraa  of  lower  nijuin!  ^  lu  volume  chann  from  n  to  n  in 
(he  PRDB.  The  mrk  deae  upoa  il  by  iteam  fron  bdund  ia  p,w,. 
The  work  whkh  it  don  on  the  iteam  in  front  ia  M.  The  net 
amount  of  work  done  upon  it  la  thereCoretift -fiat  Its  velocity 
ehaii|«rrom  Vi  to  Vt;  the  Idnetk:  energy  wbKh  It  ninaiilheielora 
W-Vnin-  TIe  internal  eoeiiv  chaiigea  Iron  &  to  ^  Hence 
by  the  cooaorvation  of  ereigy 

W-V,')/ai-J(E,-Ed+f,e,  -^.1 
which  may  be  written 

•rbere  I  !i  (he  total  beat  (|  31).  which  is  equal  to  E+«t/J.    It  Ii 

hmjved  by  the  iicam  or  given  up  by  it  (0  oihei  bodiet  aa  tbe 

It  la  uual  to  apeak  of  the  change  nt  I  aa  tbe  "  beat  drop  "  which 
Ike  Bttam  undei^oea  in  aciiiiirirE  velocity.  When  the  heal  diop 
k  known  the  gain  in  velocity  u  reaBily  found,  aa  above.  In  determine 
ini  tbe  beat  dnip  account  muit,  of  co\inc.  be  taken  of  the  wetiwB 


'ir+^[?'-l)  KiatT,  i>  tbe  tool' 
ime  pretniR  and  .(1*  - 1)  tepmei 
as  of  cuperhrating  to  the  actual 


During  this  process  of  ei; 


J.,  or  Enng'a  SIhm  . 


rn  in  I  36,  the  diyneu  may  be  found  at  any  stage  Id 

•-c(^+'»^) 

itropy  wd  the  total  beat  (lee  MoUier, 

/TM  a  very  uirful  alltmatEve 
means  of  finding  the  heat  Amtt 
nr  energy  avaibble  [or  Irana- 
[nmuLtuo.  Consider  steam  or 
SLny  other  gaa  supplied  at 
pressure  pt  and  Espuding  to 

It   Is  disharged.     Tbe   work 

which  it  does  is  measured  by 

the  ana  ABC  D  of  the  preasuic- 

(fig.     SI), 


If  Ibis  wcrlc  Is  wholly  done  upon  this  steam  in  fWiag  it 
tba  kinetic  mergy  acquired  is  equal  to  it,  that  is 

We  have  already  Been  (|  41)  that  to  adjabatk;  etpanslon  thir 
SKasurea  the  heat  drop,  bcin_g  equal  to  li— K 

wbete  D  la  tbi  ratio  to  which  tbe  pnasun  falla.  namdy  tJp,. 
dry  iBcurmted  state,  is  very  appnialmately  repieaented  by  the  f 


'^dal^ 


tmparinc  ijke  vrlocitr 


rben  the  peeasure  it  113  lb  per  sq 
ame  per  poind  la  yit  cutk.  fL, 
^vitig  a  velocity  of  1^1  o  ft,  per  s(k 
is  IHWll}  sq.  ft,  per  pr-- 


may  be  applied  to  calculate  geneially  the  diacbarge  per  snuarv  foot  (rf 
_.^ —  ^^,!^_  — I  bence  to  fold  at  what  point  to  the  fall  oi  preiaure 


Hfatis 

o-V-^VlSSC"''-''""^! 

X  a  maiimum  when  dQ/dD  is  bis,  which  occun  ' 

CWith 
.  ,0-577.  tl 


This  teiult  b  general  for  any  na.  With  aatunted  ateasi.  ■  behig 
I'lJSi  0  is  s  maiimum  wbcn  O»o>j77,  that  la  to  ny,  tbe  pRsui" 
at  the  throat  is  JT7%  of  tbe  iniliil  pressure,  a  mult  wbicTsgrea 
'  '  the  figure!  quoted  above  for  a  unkular  cue. 

ic  maiiniurn  value  of  Q,  namely  the  discharge  to  pounds  per 

n  tootat  tbe  throat,  is 


initial  pressure  m  pounds  p 

preasure  is  less  than  0-577  times  the  toitial  pressun 
charge  depends  simply  en  the  least  area  of  scrtia 
— J  ^-  -1.^  t^i^.i  — .. — ^  ^j  I,  bidependent  of  Ih 


and  00  tbe  hillial  pr 


HHint  of  discharge  la  not  increased,  but  the  sleaia 
tin  a  gnitCT  vdeeily  <£  exit,  namely  the  vekiciir 
the  augmented  pieaaure  range. 

:  Dressure  drop  is  small  fpi  greater  than  o>j77f>1 

velocity  due  to  the  drop  is  obtansa  without  the  use  ta  a 
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of  wh^ui 


J  fcJKtic  cncriy 


.  -nk  k  ifaa  cav.  for  bKwa.  b  tl 
fc  whole  expamion  h  dmded  into  luoy  t 
I  oidy  a  uuU  drop  in  prcuorc 

..  _  , Bf  WelM.— We luve  dralt  "o  far  wit) 

of  DO  frictioD»  uid  have  tekea  the  whole  ««1  of  e> 
'n  the  jet.  But  unikT 
"-■Til  cS  eovfy  '' 

uhcil.   Tliiu,  «1  every  Wage  in 

the  velocity  uquircd  ii  lett  than  ft  umld  be  in  fhctiofikat » 
[■iiaion.buttbciuaDbdrieraiH]ttiTaluBeia|nata  ' 
ol  ibc  TvsloniJ  heU-   Rafcniag  to  the  entropy'teiiiperuore  oil 
(fit.  M  the  pnoH  of  expuuiaD  i 
condititHU  lavoi^oE  (rictioti  ia  reprev 

not  W  the  adiabatic  line  cJ  but  tw 

ich  Goe  aa  eg  lying  between  the  adiabatic 

i  the  BilufatioB  Uae  ^.    The  6iul 

rn  Af  drynett  ia  agjaf  lutcad  of 

paciitt  ihii  eipanr'--  -■■-  -" — 


111.  Turning  now  (D  the  quHiioB  of  uiniiiBg  tbe  kioetic 
energy  of  steam  in  a  iteain  lurbioe,  it  will  be  ckar  from  tbt 
figureathaL  have  been  given  thai  if  [he  whole  heat  ditip  ia  allowed 
to  ^ve  kinetic  energy  to  (he  steam  in  one  opAratioo,  aa  in  the 
De  l^val  Doxzle,  a  velocity  of  about  4000  ft.  per  lecond  baa  to 
be  dealt  wiib.    To  take  advantage  of  a  jet  in  tbe  most  efficient 

of  the  buckets  against  wbicb  tbe  ileam  imjnnges  should  be  neariy 
one  half  the  velodty  of  the  Etnatn.  But  a  peripheral  velocity 
approaching  laoo  ft.  pa  tecond  i>  impiactiable  Apait  from 
the  dilTiculliea  iduch  it  would  involve  as  regards  gearing  down 
to  such  a  speed  as  would  serve  for  the  driving  of  other  machines, 
which  are  to  employ  the  power,  there  are  no  materials  of  con- 
struction Bited  to  withstand  the  toices  caused  by  rotation  at 


Het 


tdvantageous 

may  be  done  by  using  i 
ic  energy  ol  the  fet,  as  ii 
ing  the  heat  drc^  into 


velodty,  ai  is  done  in  the  Parsons  turbine. 
onploy  one  or  other  of  these  two  methods, 
of  both,  achieve  a  greater  economy  of  steam 
with  a  single  wheel. 
iij.  Di  Ltaal  TutUm. — Thanks,  howevei 


1  divide  the  process  fnio  stages, 
ire  than  one  •rheel  to  absorb  the 
done  in  the  Cunis  turbine,  or  by 
lany  steps,  ^^^J^g  each  of  these 


an  is  pnctLcaUc 


ency  which,  while  coniiderably  lesa  than  Is  rtached  in  com- 
peund  turbines,  is  still  remitkably  good.  TUs  has  been  done 
by  the  use  ol  the  divergent  nonle  and  with  the  help  of  mcdiani- 
cil  devices  which  enable  tbe  peripheral  speed  to  be  very  high, 
though  even  with  the  help  ol  these  devices  the  speed  of  the 


to  tbe  vebdty  of  1 


ihaust  byd 
.    It  then 


n  De  Laval's  turbine  tbe  steam 
lull  pressure  of  the  supply  to  the 
Jiarge  in  tbe  form  of .    '     ' 


liejetolwat. 


uckels  01 


Pellon  wheel  or  olhe'. , ,. 

« fair  fraction  of  tbe  kinetic  energy  ol  the  jet  the  blades  have  to 
run  at  an  enortnous  velocity,  and  tbe  speed  of  the  shaft  which 
carries  them  ii  so  great  thai  gearing  down  is  rejoned  to  before 
ibe  ButloD  is  apfdanl  to  uclul  purposea.    Tint  geoenl  urange- 


lent  ot  tbe  steam  nonle  and  ttottae  tdades  is  Hhatnted 
1  fig^   55-     the    biadra  pntjecl   from  the   circumfertn«  ol 

■Die  ii 

(be   ■onk   is   calculated  _ 

with  reference  to  tbe  final 

pressure,  according  to  the  '■<:.  55- 

priodplcs  already  eiplained.     Tbe  iet  impinges  at  one  fide 

of  Ihe  wlieel  and  escapes  at  the  olhet  after  having  had  lii 

direction  of  motloo  nearly  reveised.   The  eip«nBi 

is  carried  to  almotphcric  pressure,  or  near  il, 

is  10  be  used  oithout  a  condenser;  but  in  many  ca 

ot  a  fonn  vhidi  adapts  it  to  expand  tbe  steam  to  ■ 
ingly  birer  pressure.  It  is  orjy  in  the  smaller  si 
turbines  that  a  single  noale  is  nsedi  in  tbe  laigei  steam  turbines, 
as  in  luge  Pelton  wbeeb,  several  noiules  are  appbed  at  intervals 
aioog  tbe  circumference  ol  the  disk.  Tbe  pcripbenl  velodty 
o(  tbe  blades  ranges  frvra  about  pu  ft.  per  second  in  the  uullest 
siies  (5  b.p.)  up  to  nearly  140a  ft.  per  second  in  turbines  of 
joo  h.p.  In  a  so  b.p.  De  Laval  turbine  the  shaft  which  ca>tie* 
the  turbine  disk  nukes  16,000  revolutions  per  minulc;  in  tbe 
makes  as  niany  as  30,000  revolutions  per  minute. 


ii  the  turbine 


mthevi 


eveloping  300  h.p.  u 


tion  which  any  w 


el  30  in 


I  olbi 


i  foundalioat 


I  peiiod  of 
than  the  time  taken  to 
cvmplete  a  revolution.     The    highspeed  shift    vhich  carries 
Lirbine  disk  is  geared,  by  means  of  double  hdical  wheels 
tcclfa  ol  ipedally  fine  pitch,  to  1  lecond-motion  shift, 
vbicb  runs  at  ooc-tenlb  ol  the  q)eed  of  tbe  first;  and  from  this 
,  by  direct  coupling  «  otherwise,  to  the 
□uichine  which  the  turbine  is  to  drive.     The  wheel  carrying 
e  buckets  is  much  thickened  towards  tbe  axis  to  adapt  it  to 
tbstaod  the  bigb  stresses  (rising  from  its  rotation.    I^irbines 
this  class  in  sizes  up  to  300  or  40a  h.p.  are  now  in  extensive 
use  for  driving  dynamos,  fans  and  centrifugal  pumps.    Com- 
pared with  the  Parsons  turbine,  De  Laval's  lends  itself  well 
rk  where  small  amounts  of  power  are  wanted,  and  there 
ieves  a  higher  efhciency.  but  in  large  sizes  Ihe  Parsons 
e  is  much  the  more  efiidenl  of  the. two.    Trials  ol  a  De 
turbine  used  with  a  coodenser,  and  developing  about 


the  eidi  lideoi  tbe  bucket. 


8+4 

CompouK 
pcnvndicL 

cqujll    U>  I 
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:h  K  ve  GhI  v.,  1 


Eh  Ii  the  ibioliiu 


,-.- — lis  iliDi^  bv  n,  . , 

am  clear  of  Ihe  wheel.  The  bum  (avoanble  condiiia 
tiuld  be  when  the  bucket  velocity  ■  it  uch  Ihat  Vi : 
[  to  Ibe  plans  ol  the  irhKl,  [or  Vi  vould  Ihen  ban  il 
e  value-     Auuming  the  anate  of  diicharge  ^^  to  t 


')/V,> 


tbc  above  conditjoa  implief  the  ateam  entci 
Lava]  tuibinc  with  aooe  ihoch  and  tcavea 
iflcliacd  to  the  pUna  «f  the  wbad,  with  a 

—J  .u.  ...j^_.  1 Kthini  It  -Jk-J- 

the  ideal 


aDe  Laval  tuibineof  JO 


coniumM  waa  15-6  lb  per  bone-power-bour,  Stodoim  catiinatcs  tha 
Ihe  ioHei  in  the  ootik  amoiiiit  tc  about  Ij  %  of  Ihe  available  tnctg: 

eddy  cufrents  k1  up  by  ihock)  to  21%  and  the  Iobhb  due  lo  th 
velodty  relained  by  Ihc  .teim  at  eiil  lo  nearly  ^%.     The  low 


rings  of  buckeu  then  ar 
turn  Ibe  ccRuuning  ipotian 

guide  blades  b 


.    The  j 


,  often  ( 


la  ol  fi«d 
iiween,  the  three  nrnptraiing  lo  cutset  in 
_  But  the  Cutlls  turbine  is  generally  compound 
in  the  (urther  sense  that  the  total  drop  from  admission  to  con- 
denser pressure  ij  itself  divided  into  two,  three  or  more  stages, 
the  ileam  acquiring  velodly  incw  at  each  stage  and  then  giving 
up  that  velodly  in  passing  through  a  scries  of  impulse  lurhine 
rings  generally  cither  two  01  three  m  number  before  undergoing 
tbe  next  drop  In  pressure. 

ii£.  Adim  ef  At  Sltan  in  Iki  Curiii  TWh'iu.— In  this 
divfeioo  d  the  heal  drcqi  or  pressure  drop  Into  aiages  Curtis 
follows  Panoni  The  distinctive  lealure  in  Curtis  is  the  mulli- 
impube  action  which  occurs  at  each  pressure  stage.  This  is 
Uluilnted  in  (be  diagram  (Sg.  %i),  which  shorn  the  aoale  and 


Fic.  S7.— DiagniD  of  Steam  Nihj 


id  Blades,  Cuitii  Stam 


blades  of  t,  two-Mage  Curtis  turbine,  with  three  rings  of  moving 
blades  or  buckets  in  each  stage,  arranged,  of  coune,  round  the 
periphery  of  a  whed.    The  Velodly  acquired  in  (he  noules  is 

■>d  find  blades,  and  'a  leaves  the  (hird  ring  in  each  case  with 
'  •  small  residual  vdocily.  Ihe  dhection  irf  which  is  approxi- 


mately paraDd  to  the  axis  of  the  i^eeL  The  chantei  tl  vdo- 
dty  are  illustrated  in  fig.  jS,  which,  for  Ihe  itlie  of  Bmpli- 
fication,  ia  drawn  for  the  ideal  case  of  no  friction.  There  v  is  Urn 
velodly  of  the  buckets,  V,  the  initial  velodiy  of  the  jet,  and 
Vt  the  toitial  r^tive  vehxity  on  entrance  to  the  first  nioviiig 
ling.  Vi  b  the  absointe  velocity  on  entering  the  second  D>o^■tEt 
ring,  and  V,  the  relative  velodly.  Vi  is  the  absolute  velodly  «i 
entering  the  third  moving  ring  and  Vi  Ihe  relative  velodly. 
Finally,  Vi  is  (be  absolute  velodly  on  leaving  the  third  moviiy 


and  this  in  the  example  here  drawn  Is  paralld  to  tlic  axii 
e  turbine.    The  first  nwving  blades  luive  sides  parallel  to 

OB,  BP;  the  first  fixed  blades  have  sides  parallel  to  CP,  PD. 

Tlie  second  moving  blades  have  sides  paraOel  to  FE,  £Qi  the 
'  fixed  blades  to  FQ,  QG,  and  the  (hiid  moving  blkdcs  lo 


QH.J 
The  St 


[,  acqui; 


ty  afresh,  which  it  loses  as  belore  in  passing  thmugb  a  set 
ree  rings  of  moving  buckets.  In  some  Cunb  tlirbina 
!  followed  by  a  third  and  often  a  fourth  umilai  process 
the  condenser  is  reached.  In  a  foui-stace  Cuilis  turbine 
(be  speed  of  (he  buckets  is  usually  about  400  It.  per  lecondi 
Jie  steam  issues  from  each  set  of  nouJes  with  1  velocity  of  about 
tcoo  ft.  per  second,  and  each  set  of  moving  rings  redvces  this 
>y  something  like  400  ft,  per  second-  The  tosses  due  to  steam 
tiction  are  somewhal  serious,  although  the  blade  qiecd  in  euh 
4t  is  sufEcieni  to  let  the  Eteum  enter  without  shock;  on  tin 
ither  hand,  the  Curtis  lurhine  escapes  (0  a  great  extent  losses 
luc  lo  leakage  which  are  present  in  the  Parsons  type.  The 
/elodty  dugmm  shown  La  fig.  58  may  readily  be  tnodified  to 
lUonr  ioi  effecis  of  friction.  Owing  to  the  progressive  reduction 
if  velocity  in  passing  from  tuig  lo  ring  a  larger  and  larger  ana 
)f  blule  opening  b  required,  and  thu  is  provided  lot  by  making 
the  height  of  Ibe  blades  increase  in  Ihe  successive  ringaof  eacb 

Pajarmaiia  0/  Ciirfil  rurWiid,— Curtis  lurlnnes  have 
been  succesfuU/  applied  in  large  sixes,  especislly  in  America. 
'  *ve  electric  generators,  with  ouipuls  of  at  much  as  qocs 
itts,  and  in  a  few  instance*  they  hive  been  adapted  to 
c  propulsion.  In  large  sixes,  and  using  moderatdy  super. 
I  sleam.  the  Curtis  turbine  hia  achieved  a  high  degree  ot 
efficiency.  The  advantage  of  superheating,  in  any  typ^  ai 
urbine,  is(o  reduce  (he  wetness  which  (he  sieam  develops  as 
I  expands  during  work.  The  prejudicial  eDecl  of  »tiiir»  is 
Jiielly  that  i(  increases  friction,  espcdally  in  the  talcr  stages 
•f  lbs  ocpansion.  Tests  of  Curtis  turbines  show  that  ibry 
nainlain  a  \'ety  uniform  elfidency  throughout  a  wide  range 
if  loads,  and  are  capable  ol  being  much  overioaded  wiiboul 
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comptrUi*d]r  Uih  bbdc  tpecdi  are  poctiokblc.  M  in  tui 

"■'lit  loi  driving  electric  genenlon,  tfac  »eim  ii  lilawcil  ti 

lain  t  tiiiiy  bigb  velocily  at  each  ring  of  blades,  tad  h 

«j  iliges  may  be  suilahle.    Iq  luge  mwini 


under  very  similar  conditioDS  Lhe 
0  have  been  ijl  lb  per  kilowitt-hcmr.  la  U;e 
WLial  atrangcmtnt  of  the  Cunia  turbine  the  shaft  is  vtitical 
■nil  Ihe  wheels  lie  in  boiiiontal  planes,  the  weight  of  Ifae  le- 
vglvjng  PVU  bcin^  uken  by  a  footatcp  beating  with  forced 
iubricition,  and  the  electric  generator  is  mounted  on  the  top. 
Thcic  ore  usually  in  the  large  sizes  four  stages  of  etpansjon,  each 
suge  being  wparaled  from  ibe  one  above  it  by  a  diaphragm 
phte  (ontuniog  the  noulet  in  which  the  neit  step  in  veknly 
it  acquired.  Tbc  aqnnalon  baa  be«n  divided  into  u  many  as 
Mven  siages  in  a  Curtis  turbine  (or  maiine  use,  the  ahatc  being 
Ikcn  horiuntal,  and  b  all  except  tbe  fii3t  ttage  in  that  eiunple 
the  pianin  drop  is  »  comparBtivcly  snail  u  not  to  nquin 


I  Turbina.- 
n  the  m 


of  De  taval  and 

buckets  Is  entirely 
while  tbe  iteam  Is 


Due  ol  impulse.    No  drop  of  pro 

p.ii.sing  the  moving  blades,  and  its  veloaty  relative  to  tne  oiaoe 
turlace  undergoes  no  cbange  except  such  as  is  brought  about  by 
(liiUan.  In  the  Panons  lurbiiie,  on  tbe  otha  hand,  there  la  > 
1,..^  Ht  ^^     tftflfllll  woiiw"  effect.  The  steam 

'"""•"•     V^.V.\\\\V.VV  acqiu™  relative  velodiy 

I  I  1 1  ( ( I  <  ( 1  P**"  "^  ''"S  "'  moving 

'"■"•    WW'W.V'A.  blade*:    In    this,  reelect 


"OJJWW)}  - 


lings  mtkei  up  what  is  called  >  "  stage  "  and  may  be  said  to 

such  stages.  la  each  stage  the  diop  in  proaure  and  in  beal 
is  divided  equally  between  tbe  fixed  and  moving  element, 
Lhe  eiil  and  enlrance  angles  and  the  form  of  the  blades 
Btnerilly  being  alike  in  both.  Tbe  number  of  stages  depends 
on  what  peripheral  speed  I     ' 


lurbices,  on  the  01 
per  minute  has  to  be  kept  low  in  tbe  inti 
efficiency,  the  blade  speeds  cannot  be  kept  hig 
the  diametera  unduly  great,  and  conBef^uenU; 
required;  in  snch  turbines  the  number  uf  sti 
100  to  20a  The  general  relalinn  of  fixed 
and  the  characlerislic  form  of  both  will  be  i« 
Fig.  6a  sbowi  a  complete  Parsons  turbine 
capacity  in  longitudLnal  section  Ihttig|^  ] 
Axed  blades  are  caulked      "  '        " 


don  their 

iving  blades  are  limilady  secured  in  grooves  whic 
the  surface  of  tbe  nliting  dttmi.  Between  dnu 
te  is  an  annular  space  fitted  in  this  way  wit 
g>  of  fixed  and  movmg  blades.  There  is  toi 
sidenble  longitudinal  clearance  Item  ring  to  ring,  but  over  tb 
lips  of  tbe  Uades  tbe  deannce  b  reduced  to  tbe  amallcst  poi 
sible  unouat  consistent  with  safety  against  contact  {general] 
from  ij  to  JO  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  turbities  of  modctat 
size).  Stejun  enters  at  A,  expands  through  all  the  rings  of  bladi 
ill  tum  and  escapes  to  the  (      '  ^     -. 


Le  in  It 


le  Ihe  si 


enlarges 


,  hm  the  high  to  tbe  low  pressun 
ample  sbown  this  is  done  partly  by  lengthening  the  blades  and 
paitly  by  Increasing  the  drcumference  of  the  drum,  which  has 
Ihe  further  eScct  of  increasing  the  blade  velocily,  so  that  the 
exfanded  steam  not  only  baa  a  larger  area  of  passage  open  to 

of  Ihe  area  is  more  effective  in  giving  it  venL  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  cbange  in  passage  area  continuous  from  ring  to 
ring,  as  the  ideal  turbine  would  require,  it  is  done  in  a  limited 
number  of  step*  and  the  several  rings  in  each  step  are  kept  of 
the  same  sise.  Thus  in  the  eumple  shown  in  tbe  figure  the 
first  step  consists  of  seven  pairs  of  rings  or  stages,  the  next  two 


L   Tbisisconv 
ly  good  appro. 


o  Ihe  ideal  Co 


FiO.  <o.— P»nons  TuHriofc 
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iig.  Balaiia  tf  Ltngilaiiiul  Farar.  Cumiiuci.— Since 
tfac  picoun  of  the  •lom  Calli  pragnuivdy  (ram  Icit  to  right 
tfane  l>  a  laultuit  longitudinil  Lhnui  on  lbs  dnun  forcirg  it 
to  the  light,  which  ii  bilasced  by  meaiu  of  "  duminy  "  lingi 
C  C  C".  ThcK  coiTcspond  in  diametcc  with  the  Kvenl 
ponioru  of  the  bladcd  dnun  and  ue  connected  vitb  tbem  by 
ileam  paiugei  which  Bccure  Ibat  each  dummy  )hiU  have  ihi 


to  the  iefl  u 


part  a[  the  drum  to  force  it  to  the  right.  No  Etmn-tight  £t 
ii  prulisble  at  the  dummiet,  but  leal:ise  ol  the  >tuni  pait 
them  ii  tninimiied  by  tbe  device  ol  lumithini  ibe  dnumCMence 
at  each  dummy  with  a  leriet  ot  ring«  which  te\F(dve  between  a 
cornspooding  seriea  ol  tad  rings  proJecLiug  inwArdB  From  (be 
cue.  Tbe  dummy  liogi  do  not  loucb  but  the  cleuaoce  (pace* 
an  made  ai  £ne  as  poesble  and  the  whoie  fotnii  a  labyrinth 
which  oSera  great  nsiitance  [o  the  escape  of  steam.  Sub- 
■tantially  the  same  dnice  is  employed  to  guard  against  leakage 
b  the  glands  DD  where  the  sbait  leaves  the  turbine  case.      Then 


ct  longitudinal  positioi 


I  D<  tbc  Shalt  nhich  mainUii 
the  revoWng  pan  and  alio, 
and  moving  dummy  rings  to 
be  adjusted. 

IM.  LKbricatlen. — Tbe  main  bearings  LL  are  mppllcd  with 
dl  under  pressure  kept  in  circulation  by  a  rotary  pump  F  which 
diawi  the  oil  from  the  lank  G.  The  pvmp  shaft  H,  which  also 
carria  a  spring  goveniot  to  control  the  ipetd  ol  the  turbine, 


nibya 


Thc! 


No  (ul  mixes  with  the  steam,  and  In  this  point  the  turbine  1: 
marked  advanta^  over  piston  and  cylhider  engines,  whic 
especially  important  in  marine  tse.  In  small  fast-run 
turbinea  each  bearing  consists  ot  a  bush  on  which  three 
centric  steevn  are  slipped,  fitting  loosely  over  one  another 
a£im  of  oil  between.  Tbe  whole  acts  as  a  cluhlOD  trhii 


It  any  v; 


if  balanci 


-ice  is  dispensed  with  and  a  solid  braia 
bearing  lined  with  white  metal  is  employed. 

III.  Woifci.— The  blades  arc  generally  of  drawn  brass,  hut 
copper  is  used  for  the  Grat  few  rows  in  turbines  intended  lor 


near  the  tip  and  eitending  round  tbe  whole  cir 
Each  blade  is  "  laced  "  to  this  by  a  fine  copper  hi 
and  the  lacing  is  brazed,  for  long  blades  two  and 
(uch  rings  of  suj^Kirting  w'  -  .     .       .     . 


The  1 


.  of  contact  takhig  place  at 
ineupaiKtweeothe"  rotor 'orrevolving  pan,  and  ibe  "  iiator" 
or  ease,  they  may    grind  without  being  striMwd  ofl.    The 

expansion  in  heating  up.  With  a  proper  circulation  of  oil  the. 
former  ihould  not  take  place,  and  the  clearances  are  itaade  large 
TPQtifl^  to  provide  for  the  latter.  Various  plans  have  been 
devised  to  facilitate  the  placing  and  filing  of  tbe  bbda-  In 
one  method  they  are  slung  on  a  nire  which  passes  through  botes 
tn  the  roots  and  in  the  distance  pieces  and  are  axsemhled  before- 
hand  In  a  curved  chuck  bo  ai  to  form  a  sector  of  tbe  required 
ring,  and  are  braied  together  alonsH'iib  tbe  support  ing  wires 
before  the  segment  li  put  in  pbce.  In  another  method  the 
root*  an  fixed  in  a  brass  rod  in  which  cut*  have  been  machined 
torecdvetbem;in  mother  the  rod  In  which  the  roon  are  secured 
has  holes  of  the  right  shape  formed  in  it  to  receive  the  blades 
by  being  cast  round  a  series  of  steel  cores  of  tbe  same  shape  as 
the  blades:  the  cores  are  then  removed  and  tbe  bladea  fixed 


laa.  ^rvHu.— In  imali  tnrfifnei  Ibe  druma  carrs^iiig  tlie  e» 

volving  blade*  are  solid  foigingsj  in  large  turbines  tbey  stt 
alio  of  forged  ated  but  in  the  form  of  hollow  cyliulers  tnnin: 
true  inside  as  well  as  out  Tbtie  art  summted  on  the  shaJu 
by  means  of  wheel-shaped  Meel  castings  tiear  tbc  cwls,  cnn 
which  they  aie  shrunk  and  to  which  they  ate  (aatencd  by  acrciLS 
theheadsof  whichanriveledover.  Ibe  cue  is  ot  cait  imo  with 
a  longitudinal  joint  which  aUowa  the  Ulster  ball  to  be  Ultnl  off. 

iij.  Cneniini.—Tbt  governor  regulates  (he  lurtiiiie  by 
causing  the  steam  to  be  admitted  in  a  series  ot  blaits,  ib^  duia- 
lion  of  which  is  automatically  adjusted  to  suit  the  demand  for 
power.  When  working  at  full  power  the  admission  is  practically 
continuous;  at  lower  powers  the  steam  valve  is  opened  and  cla»d 
at  rapidly  recurring  intervals.  Each  revolution  of  tbe  goveruv 
shaft  causes  a  cam,  attached  to  the  govenwr,  to  cfwn  and  close 
a  relay  valve  whkb  admits  ateam  to  a  cylinder  coniroUicg 
ihe  position  of  the  main  iieam  valve,  which  accordin^y  opens 
and  closes  in  ubIsod  with  the  relay.  The  position  ot  the  govcnur 
determines  haw  long  Ihe  relay  will  admit  steam  to  the  con- 
trolling cylinder,  and  consequently  how  long  the  main  vain 
will  be  held  open  in  each  period.  In  turbines  driving  eleciik 
generators  the  control  of  Ibe  relay-vnlve  is  sometimes  made  tA 
depend  on  vatiatlona  ot  the  electric  pressure  produced  instead 
of  variations  in  Che  speed.  Ineitbercaie  the  unngement  secures 
control  in  a  manner  remarkably  free  from  frictieiuil  inter- 
ference, and  therefore  secuies  a  high  degree  of  unifoimtly  in 
Bpeedorin<eIcciricpressuf«,  asibecasemay  be. 

To  admit  of  overloading,  that  is,  of  working  at  powers  coi^ 
Eiderably  in  excess  of  the  lull  power  for  which  (be  turbine  ■ 
designed,  provision  is  often  made  to  allow  steam  to  enter  at 
thc  full  admission  pressure  beyond  the  £rst  set  of  rovfS  of 
blades:  Ifail  increases  the  quantity  admitted,  and,  Ihouch  the 

orifice  will  be  seen  In  fig.  Co  a  tittle  to  the  tight  of  the  main 
steam  admission  orifice,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  allow  steam 
to  enter  direct  to  the  second  set  of  blades,  missing  ibe  firtt 
seven  stages,  so  that  tbe  turbine  may  cope  with  overloads 

134.  AbatHa  «/  Wear. — Owing  to  its  low  steam  vekicilia 
the  Parsons  turmne  enjoya  complete  immunity  ^from  wear  of 
the  blades  by  the  action  of  the  steam.  A  jet  of  steam,  especully 
when  wet,  impinging  at  very  high  velocity  against  a  luelal 
surface,  has  canslderable  cutting  effect,  but  this  is  abseat  at 
velocitiH  such  as  are  found  in  these  turbinel,  and  it  is  found 
that  even  after  prolonged  use  the  blades  show  no  tigns  of  wear 
and  Ihe  eSdency  of  the  turbine  b  unimpaired. 

Its  Btadi  VJttily. — Eaperlence  has  shown  that  tbe  mon 
economical  resulti  an  obtained  when  rhe  velocity  ol  the  slcaa 
through  the  blades  li  about  twice  the  velocity  ol  the  blade*  thm- 
sdves,  and  the  Panons  turbine  is  accorduigty  deaincd  with,  as  far 
as  povnble,  a  constant  vdodty  ratn  of  about  Ihb  value.  As  alieady 
eKpluned.lI  Is  convenient  in  practice  to  divide  iheexpanBon  lom 
a  comparatively  email  number  of  slepi  (about  twei^-eirepi  lis  uwj] 
number),  giving  a  constant  area  oT  stBiu  pa^ge  Id  the  fini  lew 
rows,  a  larger  area  to  the  next  few.  and  n  on.  An  eAcct  of  this  is 
(hat  tbe  iKlociW  ratio  varies  slightly  above  and  bdaw  the  value 
of  (wo  to  one,  but  if  the  steps  are  not  too  gr^t  this  varutioo  is 
not  suRicienl  nuieiiaUy  to  alltci  the  elficiency. 

II  the  spiihUe  or  drum  carryinB  ihe  moving  blades  were  ol  ibc 
same  diameter  IhrougfaDui.  rfae  blades  at  the  exhauu  end  would 


■0  increased.    Tbc  ai 


tbe  number  oTrinfs  for  a  riven  i 
as  a  whcile.  the  aumbrr  of  ring 
at  each  step,  the  ration  bein 
given  Iota]  drop  fiwn  admlsaloii 
nngs  whole  blade  velocity  li  Vi 


m'SJ-1"S(K«^k 
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Tlw  hicRued  dtiiiHtef  ax  the  low-piTsure  aid  pot  ofily  il 

tubltA  a  tufficknt  ar&  d[  pasBagc  lo  be  provided  without  uoi 
IcDglhcDina  Ihf  blades.     In  the  very  ksl  Aiign  oi  the  ckpani 

proiide  lufGcieni  area  by  [engthenini  the  bbdei,  and  the  bl 

J! !__  ^_j  ^_j  apattd  iDon  widely  ap"^ 


The  a 


a  weie  indeAniiel 

d  ilx  aonului  multiplied  by  ... 


in  the  angio  oE  the  blade. 


m  the  K^t  of  view  of  the  pR»urc- 

,._ IB  nnilu  from  the  mrk  done  on  the 

■leam  biF  itielf  during  a  drop  tp  in  iu  pRuun.  The  amount  of 
Ihii  work  per  pound  ia  itfi  wben  e  ia  the  actual  volume  per  pound. 

Ibc  piiiiduct  p0  changes  only  elowly  aa  expanaiod  proceeda.  In 
dnjgninga  turbine  a  table  erf  the  valuea  of  ^  throughout  Ibe  laoBC 
of  prtHuiea  liDin  adrnjaaion  lo  eahauat  ia  prepared*  and  from  Iheie 
numbcn  it  ifr  easy  to  talculaTe  the  wofk  done  at  each  Rate  in  the 
eipauian,  the  preaaun  t  and  diop  in  prcttun  tp  being  known, 
la  the  ideal  ate  with  ooltiaaea  wo  aliould  have 


10  blade  [nclioo.  (bock  ai 
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aU'^™The  aetuS 
e  ahape  Md  anglea  ol 


[n  thit  formula,  which 


'£iS- 


-iflprjtplp. 

.  _..       ..._     ,   ...   .._.   oaet  of  deaign, 

that  in  calculallng  the  pmducl  f  the  volu 

ia  aBecled  both  by  [liclloa  andby  leal 
value  between  Ihe  volume  Li  a  '*  *     * 
cormpondingtoaaturatioB.  In 
the  actual  wetaeaa  of  the  ate 
eiperience.  about  ;J%  of  that 
early  alagea  and  60%  in  Ihe  b 

'batkally,  and  from  tbeee  is  faun 


lucbinc 


linni  o[  eflicicncy  in  the  action  of  the  icrcw  propeller,  the  bbds 
Ipccda  generally  ranEC  from  aboul  nolo  150  (ijier  aecond,  though 

13J,  Paneiu  Marlnt  rurHiKi.— Marine  tutbiDes»re  divided 

tteam  passes  in  scries,  each  in  a  separate  castug  and  each  drivitig 
a  separate  propeller  shaft-  The  most  usual  atransemenl  Is  to 
have  Ihrce  propeller  shafts;  the  middle  is  driven  by  Ihe  high 
pressure  portion  of  the  turbine,  and  the  steam  whidi  hat  done 
duty  in  this  is  then  equally  divided  betweea  two  predMly 
simOBT  loir  pressure  turbines,  each  on  one  of  two  wing  iliaft*. 
The  rotot  drum  of  each  turbine  hai  a  unifoim  diameter  through- 
out its  len^h,  but  the  casing  Is  stepped  to  allow  Ibe  h>ngllli  of 
the  blades  to  increase  as  the  pressure  falls. 

The  Qiaing  which  contains  each  of  the  two  kw  pressurt 
luibine*  contains  also  a  turbine  for  runnlDg  utem,  so  tluit  eltbet 
01  both  of  the  two  wing  shafts  may  be  Kvened.  Steam  ia 
admitted  to  the  reversing  turbine  tiirect  from  the  boHcr,  the 
centre  shaft  being  then  idle.  Each  astern-driven  turbine 
consists  of  a  comparatively  short  series  of  rings  of  bUdet,  set 
for  running  in  the  reversed  direcLion,  devek^ing  enough  power 
for  this  purpose  but  making  no  pretensions  to  high  efSdency. 
The  astern  turbine,  being  connected  to  the  condenser,  runs 
turbine  is  ia  lue  and  consequcully 


a  little  or  no 
ji,  6a  and  63  I 


E  KCtions  of  the  high  pressure  and  tow  preiaura 
d  Piaraona  mariiie  steam  turbine,  aa  detigned 


..  ...,'  ihree-ihalt  amnEcmcnl  in  which  the 
>  duplicated.    In  each  jlguie  A  is  the  Gied 

^^TheieaJ^i"" 
I  of  blades  in  the 


snt 


iilng  and  B  i>  the 


e;HighPre«aurePait.  ,„,  „    (TCldolf' 
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i^.  Cniiint  Turbixti  in  War-Siipi^ln  torUMi  [«  the  pio- 
It  ipRLli  ireitly  <hon  o[  tbae  (or  which  the  tBrbinn  iir  Jniti™ 
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Alll£^ihr(utaiilK°n! 


wjdor  range  of  applica 


.    One  ot  il 


u  and  blowe 


iam  and  bbwer^  designed  by  Mr  Puvaa  arc  ihcmsdva  com- 
pound  rurbiao  driven  reversed  in  such  a  nuDnu  u  to  pro- 
duce I  cumulative  difleieuce  in  the  pmsure  of  Uh  ui  Uut  1* 
u  be  impelled. 
An  intetisling  &cld  (or  the  applicalion  of  iieiin  lurbioa 

older  type,  by  tunung  Ifaeii  eihausl  to  the  supply  of  a  lurbme 
provided  ^itli  an  efficient  condenser  It  is  a  chanctcrislic 
o[  ibe  turbine  that  it  ii  able  to  make  eHfective  use  ol  low  pmsure 

in  Ihit  respect,  lor  the  luibine  cnnlinues  1u  eilractbeil  energy 
oseluUy  when  the  pressure  his  iilleo  ae  low  that  f  nclioail  losses 
and  lie  inconveniences  attaching  to  ejceuive  volume  mike  it 
impracticable  to  continue  eipansion  to  any  good  puiposA  urtder 

iji.  ParsoKt  Vacutm  Auintnlir.— For  the  same  reason  it 
a  especially  in^rtant  in  the  turbine  to  secure  a  good  vacuum: 


™e  of  'i 
With  ihi) 


in  mind  Mr  Parsons  has  invented  >  device  culled  1 
igmenter,  shown  in  Gg.  es.    The  couduued  irate 


FlO.  61— Parsoni 


passes  to  the  >lr-panp  through  a  pip«  bent  to  form  1  traln- 
seil.  The  air  from  the  condenser  is  extracted  by  means  of  a 
imall  steam  jet  pump  which  delivers  it  into  an  "augmenier 
condenser  "  in  which  (be  steam  of  this  jet  is  condensed.  Hie 
vacuum  ia  the  augmtntei  condenser  is  directly  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  air-pump.  The  effect  of  this  device  is  to 
[maintain  In  the  main  condenur  a  higher  vacuum  than  that 
in  the  augmenter  condenser,  and  tonsequenlly  a  higher  vacuum 
ihin  the  lii-pump  by  ilvlF  is  competent  lo  produce.  This  is 
dune  with  1  small  eipendilure  of  steam  in  the  jet,  but  the  eSccl 
of  ibe  auemented  vacuum  on  the  efficiency  of  the  turbine  is  to 
beneficial  that  a  conuderable  net  giin  results. 

rjj.    Raltau    bbJ    Zilfy    rurtiiiM  — Professor  Rateau  has 
designed  a  form  of  ilcam  turbine  which  combines  tome  of  the 


featuifs  of  the  Parsons  (nrliine  with  Ihwe  0!  ihe  De  Laval  He 
dividd  the  whole  drop  into  some  twelve  or  twenty-four  stages 
and  at  each  atage  employs  an  impulse  whKl  substantiaUy  of 
the  De  Laval  type,  the  Ilcam  passing  from  one  stage  (o  the 

independent  type     It  has  been  applied  as  an 

:urhme  in  conjunction  with  a  regenerative  Ihetinal 

deHvered  steadily  to 


be  called  a 


the  turbine  although  supplied  f  rum  au  inle 
Zolly  turbine,  which  has  found  considerable  application  00  a 
large  scale,  acts  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  that  of  Rateau: 
it  differs  only  in  mechanical  details. 

IJ4.  CuiRtiiKif  RtcipracaliHg  and  Turbiiu  En[i»a. — The 
combination  of  a  reciprocating  engine  with  a  turbine  is  sug- 
gested by  Parsons  for  Ihe  propulsion  of  cargo  or  other  low-speed 
steamers  where  the  speed  of  the  screw  shafts  cannot  be  made 
htgh  eoough  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  blade  velocity  for  Ihe 
efficient  ireatmeni  in  the  lurbine  of  high-pressure  sleam. 
With  a  small  speed  of  revolution  blade  velocity  can  bo  got 
only  by  increasing  the  dinmetcr  of  the  sjHndie,  and  0  point 
is  soon  reached  when  this  not  only  involves  an  unduly  targe 
sue  and  weight  of  turbine,  but  also  makes  the  blades  become 
so  short  (by  augmenling  the  circumference  d  the  annulus) 
that  the  leakage  loss  over  the  tips  becomes  excessive.  This 
consideration  confines  the  practical  application  of  turbines  to 
vessels  whose  speed  is  over  say  1  s  knots.  But  by  restricting  the 
lurbuie  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pressure  range  and  using  a  pl^too 
and  cylinder  engine  for  the  upper  part  a  higher  economy  is 
possible  than  cotdd  be  reached  by  the  use  of  either  form  of 
engine  alone,  the  turbine  being  specially  well  adapted  to  make 
the  most  o!  the  final  stages  of  eipansion,  whereas  the  ordinaiy 
reciprocating  engine  in  such  vessels  makes  liitic  or  no  use  (J 
pressure  below  about  7  tb  per  sq.  in. 

I3J.  Cimsumpliini  of  SlixiM  i*  ikt  Pariimi  Turbiiu.— la  brge 


'4'.''"»i?S' 


.  by  the  present  writer,  at 

._...,.  ...hneainitijslbperjii.Jn. 

ii  equal  to  iy6  Ih  per  ckcErical  hoTK-pown-lKiur.  The  best  ptston 
engines  when  driving  dynamoa  eonvert  abodE  84  %  of  Iheir  indicated 
power  into  electric  power  Hence  Ibe  above  result  is  as  good,  in 
Ibe  relation  of  electric  power  to  ilcam  coibumplion,  at  would  be 

iot  from  a  pi&ion  engine  using  only  11-4  lb  of  steam  per  indicated 
one-power.hojr.  An  impoTtanI  chancteristic  of  Ibestfam  turbina 
is  tbat  ir  Teiains  a  hlih  c«ciericy  under  compaj^vely  light  loads. 
The  Agum  below  iUutlrale  this  by  giving  the  results  of  a  aeries  ol 
trials  of  the  umc  machine  under  vacioui  bads. 


Steam  used  per  k 


SliU  better  results  have  been  obmined  in  mOn  lecent  eumplea. 
In  turbinea  of  greater  power.  A  ParMHii  turbine,  rated  as  of  3^ 
but  working  up  to  over  500U  kilowatts  tested  in  l»Jal  the  Cirville 

showed  a  consumption  of  only  lJ-19  lb  of  sreain  per  kiloi^tt-tiour, 
witb  Aam  of  H»  lb  prruure  by  nuge  and  67*  C.  superbeat  (tern- 
peratun  a64-7*  C),  the  vacuum  being  29-04  in.  (barometer  30  in.). 
It  is  interesUng  to  compare  this  performance  with  the  ideal  amount 
of  work  obtainable  per  pound  ol  steam,  or  in  other  words  with  the 

the  total  heat  Ir  IS  709.  Aftereipaniioo  to  tbepRuurecorTcsj»n£ 
ing  Eo  the  nsted  vacuum  (0-96  in.  Hhe  total  heal  of  the  wet  rnntina 
would  be  486.  the  dryness  being  (hen  0791.  If  the  cxpaniion  took 
place  under  ideal  adiabalic  conditions.  Hence  the  heat  dtDp  I1  -Ii  is 
113  unin,  and  (his  repreKnii  Ihe  work  ideally  obtainable  under 
the  accnat  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  pressure  of  supply  and 
exbauit.  Since  t  kUowatt-bouc  ii  1S96  ihermal  units  (lb-degree 
C),  each  pound  of  steam  was  generating  an  amount  of  ehxtncal 


output  coDiequently  corretpondi  to  64!%  of  the  ideal  work.  ^  \i 

the  ideal  woife  in  the  steam  was  mechanically  uiilued- 

rjS.    TenunUiHrifiirPinMr.—fio 
ing  lo  the  "  indicating  "  of  a  piston  ei 
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■(eiin  turbine.    In  tb<  UMi  tlut  have  bem  qootcd  the  uKful 

ouipuL  was  determined  by  clcclrioil  neuu.  Direct  meuure- 
mcnls  o[  tbe  uxful  mechmicat  powec  (ibe  "  brake  "  power] 
n>)',  however,  be  abuined  by  applying  i  tor^n  dynamometer 
to  tbe  sbatt.  Devica  are  accordingly  used  in  maiiue  turbinei 
for  deletrruoing  Ihc  horae-povei  from  oboeivatjons  of  Ibe 
elaAic  twist  in  a  portion  oT  tbe  propeiler  ihaft  aa  it  revolves. 
In  Denny  &  Johnson's  torsion  meter  two  Ughl  gun-metal  wheels 
are  fixed  on  the  shaft  as  (u  (put  as  is  practicable,  geaetally 
ts  or  30  It.,  and  their  relative  angular  dupUcemcDt  ia  found 
by  comparing  the  inductive  eSecta  produced  on  Gied  coils  by 
magnets  which  arc  carried  on  the  wheels.  In  Hopldnton  & 
TbriDg's  torsion  meler  a  short  length  of  shaft— a  foot  or  lo — 
luSces.  A  small  mirror  is  carried  by  a  collar  find  lo  the  shaft, 
and  a  second  collar  fixed  a  lillle  way  along  is  geared  to  tbe 
IbizcDr  in  such  a  way  as  to  deflect  tbe  mirror  to  an  eilent  pro- 
portional to  the  twist:  the  deficxion  is  read  by  means  of  a  lamp 
and  scale  fixed  alongside.  As  the  shaft  revolves  the  light  re- 
fiected  from  the  mirror  is  momentarily  seen  at  each  revolution 
and  its  position  along  the  scale  is  easily  read.  (J.  A.  £.) 

CTEAMSUIP  UHES.  The  shipping  company  is  the  outcome 
ol  the  development  of  the  siearaibip.  In  former  days,  when 
tbe  packet  ship  was  the  tnode  of  conveyance,  there  nere  com- 
binations, such  as  the  well-known  Dramatic  and  Black  Ball 
lines,  but  the  ships  which  were  run  in  them  were  not  necessarily 
owned  by  those  who  organized  [be  services.  The  advent  of  the 
llramship  changed  all  that.  It  was  in  the  year  18J5  that  the 
first  steamship  began  to  ply  between  the  British  ports  of 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  In  iSiS  tbe  "  United  Kingdom,"  a 
"leviathan  steamship,"  as  she  was  considered  at  the  time  of 
ber  construction,  was  biult  for  the  London  and  Edinburgh  tiade, 
ileamship  fadlitiei  in  the  coasting  trade  being  ruturally  oC 
much  greater  relative  importance  in  the  days  before  railways. 
In  tbe  year  181}  the  City  ol  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  was 
inaugurated,  thougb  It  was  not  incorporated  till  ten  years  later. 
The  year  1S14  saw  the  incorporation  of  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company^  which  was  intended  not  only  to  provide 
•crvices  in  British  waters,  but  also  to  develop  trade  with  tbe 
continent.  The  St  George  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
the  British  &  Irish  Steam  Packet  Company  soon  followed. 
Tbe  former  of  these  was  crushed  in  tbe  keen  competition  ivhich 
ensued,  but  it  did  a  great  work  in  the  development  of  ocean 
travelling.  Isolated  voyages  by  vessels  fitted  with  steam  engines 
had  been  made  by  the  "  Savannah  "  from  the  United  Stales 
in  1819,  and  by  the  first  "  Royal  William  "  from  Canada  in  183], 
and  the  desirability  of  seriously  attacking  the  pnsblem  of  ocean 
navigation  was  apparent  to  the  minds  of  shippmg  men  in  the 
three  great  British  potts  of  London,  Livctpool  and  Btisti^ 
Three  companies  were  almost  simultaneously  organized:  the 
British  &  American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  made 
the  Thames  its  headquarters;  tbe  Atlantic  Steainship  Company 
of  Liverpool;  and  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Cotnpaoy  of 
Bristol.  Each  company  set  to  work  to  build  a  woodtD  paddle 
steamer  in  its  own  port.  The  first  to  be  launched  wai  the 
"  Great  Western,"  which  took  the  water  in  tbe  Avoa  on  the  19th 
of  July  iSjT.  On  the  i«th  of  October  following  the  "  Llveriuol  " 
was  launched  by  Messrs  Humble,  MUcresl  &  Co.,  in  the  port 
bom  which  she  was  named,  and  in  May  iSjS  the  Thame*- 
buUl  "  British  Queen  "  was  successfully  floated.  The  "  Great 
Weuem"was  the  first  to  be  made  ready  for  seA. 

Bui  the  rival  ports  were  detettnined  not  to  be  deterred  by 
delays  in  getting  delivery  of  their  specially  builc  ships.  The 
London  company  chartered  Ihe  "  Stilus,"  a  700-ton  steamship, 
trom  the  St  George  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  despatched 
her  from  London  on  the  iSth  of  March  1S3S.  She  was  thus  the 
first  to  put  lo  sea.  She  eventually  left  Cork  on  the  4th  of  April, 
and  reached  New  Vork  on  tbe  smd,  after  a  passage  of  17  days. 
The  "  Great  Western  "  did  not  leave  Bristol  tm  the  Sth  of  Apiit, 
but  undeithe  command  of  James  Hoskcn,  R.N.  (1748-1885)  she 
reached  New  York  only  a  few  hours  after  the  "  Sinus."  The 
Liverpool  people,  fired  by  the  action  ol  the  other  two  ports, 
chartered  the  "  Royal  William  "  from  the  City  ol  Dublin  Steam 


Packet  Company,  asd  deq>it<&ei]  her  on  the  Am  natm  T^ip 
from  tbe  Meney  lo  Sandy  Hook  on  the  jih  of  July  in  Ihe  nai 
year.  He  "  Liverpool  "  made  her  maiden  voyige  in  the  frdlnv- 
ingOctober.  But  the"  British  Queen  "did  not  make  ber  iaiiiil 
attempt  til]  the  tst  of  July  1839.  Trouble  overtook  aD  IbneiJ 
these  early  Atlantic  tines,  and  they  soon  ceased  to  ciiu. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  factor  against  them  was  the  iscca 
of  Mr  Samuel  Cunard  in  obtaioing  the  government  isolna 
for  the  conveyance  ol  the  mails  from  Liverpool  to  Ualilu  ind 
Boston,  with  a  very  large  subsidy.  Tbe  Cunard  Line  wu 
enabled,  and  indeed,  by  the  terms  of  its  contract,  obliged,  ID 
run  a  regular  service  with  a  fleet  of  four  steamships  idniiicil 
iu  size,  power  and  accommodation.  It  thus  offered  convryina 
at  weQ-ascertaioed  times  and  by  vessels  of  known  speed.  Tit 
other  companies,  with  tbeir  tmatl  fleets  of  isolated  ships  lal 
their  friegulat  departures,  could  not  contmne  the  compeiitin 
The  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool  found  thiL  Ibr 
port  could  not  then  maintain  two  steamship  lines,  and  tbr 
steamship  "  Liverpool,"  with  another  somewhat  similar  veisri 
which  they  had  built,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  P.  &  O.  Compuf. 
The  Great  Western  Steamship  Company  proceeded  to  build  :ir 
"  Great  Britain,"  an  iron  screw  steamship,  which  in  every  n] 
was  before  her  time,  and  were  swamped  by  finantjal  diffioiUits, 
their  "  Great  Western  "  being  sold  to  the  West  India  Royal  kbit 
Company,  to  whom  she  became  a  very  useful  servant.  The 
"Great  Britain"  (which  was  stranded  in  Dundnim  Bir  la 
mber  1846,  owing  to  her  captain,  Hosken,  beingmhkd 
faulty  chart  and  rnistaking  the  li^ts)  eventually  diiiud 
.be  Australian  trade.  The  London  company  put  a  stood 
'     ""  She  was  lost  with  il 


authen: 


led.     Her 


:  inform 


plished  fa 


Constant  impr 
owner  and  tbe  sh 


loiheBt 


bad  been  borne  dowa  b; 
licfa  attend  Ihe  canying  out  of  new  dcpanutSi 

ivement  has  been  the  watchword  of  Ibt  H^ 
ip-buQder,  and  every  decade  has  seen  the  ilipi 
<r  become  obsolete.  The  mixed  paddle  imI 
,  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  built  hi  the  late  'ifiio. 
was  w  obviously  before  her  time  by  some  fifty  years,  ud  «> 
so  under-powered  for  bet  size,  that  she  nay  be  kfi  out  of  he 
reckoning.  Thus,  to  speak  roughly,  the  'fifties  saw  tbe  in* 
screw  r^laeing  the  wooden  paddle  sleameri  Ibe  later  'sinio 
brau^t  the  compound  engine,  which  effected  so  great  an  ecsmiDT 
in  fuel  that  the  steamship,  previously  the  conveyance  of  miih 
atid  passengers,  began  to  compete  with  the  sailing  vtodit 
the  carriage  of  cargo  for  long  voyages;  the  'seventies  broo^ 
better  accommodation  for  the  passenger,  with  the  midsUp 
saloon,  improved  slale-roama,  and  covered  access  to  (malc- 
rooms  and  ladies'  cabins;  Ihc  early  'eighties  saw  sted  rei^adil 
iron  as  Ihe  material  for  ship-building,  and  before  the  dox  rf 
that  decade  the  introduction  of  the  twin-screw  rendered  hnl' 
downs  at  sea  more  remote  than  they  had  previously  bees,  U 
the  same  lime  giving  hicreased  safely  In  another  direction,  fno 
the  fact  that  the  duplication  of  machinery  ladlilated  furtha 

were  no  longer  useful  lor  theirplimary  purposes,  and  degeneralid 
first  into  derrick  props  and  finally  into  mere  signal  poles,  whSt 
the  introduction  of  boat  decks  gave  more  shelter  lo  the  pm- 
menades  of  tbe  passengers  and  retnoved  the  navif;atois  i"^ 
the  rlistTactions  of  the  social  side.  Tbe  provision  of  traip-re- 
boal  facilities  at  Liverpool  and  Southampton  in  the  'ninciia 
did  away  with  the  Inconveniences  of  the  tender  and  the  cth 
Tho  introduction  of  the  turbine  cn^ne  at  Ihe  beginniiig  of 
the  »th  century  gave  further  subdivision  of  machinery  »d 
increase  of  economy,  whereby  greater  speed  becaoK  possible  iml 
comfort  waa  increased  by  the  itduction  of  vibration.  Ai  tk 
same  time  the  introduction  of  submarine  befl  signatUng  i"^ 
to  diminish  the  risk  ol  stranding  and  collision,  whilst  wiicka 
telegraphy  not  ouJy  destroys  the  isolation  of  the  sea  hut  todi 
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M  nfety.  u  mi  Hcn  by  the  way  in  ohlcb  aMistiii«  «u 

out  of  Ibt  fog  when  the  While  Slat  linet  "  Rtpublit "  mi 
(iakingis  ihc  rciuli  ol  a  coUisioa  oS  Fire  Island  Uvg)- 

In  tlie  foUoinni  pages  tome  of  the  ihipa  which  first  etobodie 
ihBt  Itnpinveinenis  are  mtntiDned,  a  brief  history  of  tbc  prit 
cipal  lines  is  atietnpied,  and  refercncE  Is  niade  to  lome  of  Ih 
milestones  on  the  toad  of  improvemeot. 
^Um  tiK.— The  rioiy  of  ihr  Allan  I  jne  u  that  of  the  inlirp™- 

Hilar  Wir,  eonwyeil  Ram  and  cattle  10  Lisbon  IiK  WclUnpon'i 
irh)'.    Alter  iBij  be  bcsan  to  run  hii  vmel  between  the  Clyde 

-f.__  .L-  *-(..j^  _.|j  deepened,  the  ihipa  wen  lo 

'  encTgiee  10  the  deveb^nrcnl 
«  >KLuadianInde,BHJ  lor  about  forty  vean  the  UiK  ran  lailing 
idipi  only,  whicli  ireie  ticatly  in  lequat  lor  the  emigrant  mftic. 
In  i9;i  the  Cinadiin  gcneninient  ROHitcd  lenden  for  a  weekly 
mail  lervice  belwt«n  Cmi  Britain  and  Canada.  That  of  Sli  Hugh 
nllaa  of  Montreal,  one  o(  Cipula  Allan'i  teat,  ni  aeccpted,  and 


measure  of  aileiy  ■_. 

^underini  of  tbe  Auttealian  aeainih 

tteamihip  "  Buenos  Aytcan,"  buUi  li 
Man  iSentiy  of  Dumbanon,  wan  tt 
be  conitriKted  ct  tteeL    Ai  time  wei 


■tlLasterr 
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iel(i88») 


nnn-rm  ana  in  ine  nver  riare;  ana  Lnondon,  ai  ttcll  ai  the  two 
itrongholdi  of  Claflgnw  and  Liverpool,  wai  taken  ai  a  port  of 
departure.  In  the  course  of  its  caieer  it  hu  abntbed  tbe  fleet  of 
the  old  State  Line  of  Gtawow  and  a  gnat  part  of  the  fleet  of  the 
Royal  EichanKe  SbipfHni  Company  and  of  tte  Hil!  Une,  Included 
IB  the  latter  Aeet  were  tiie  Grn  Iwin-imw  Neamen  conKmcled  for 
aBnl.jhNonhAtlanlleline.  Th»"Virginian"andlhe"Viclo  '  " 
buiFt  for  the  Allan  Line  in  190J,  were  the  Bret  ttanutlanlic 

propelled  by  lurbinei.   The  principal  porle  termd  by  the  Allai 

are  (in   the    United   KintJom)  Gla^w,  Londondetry.   BelfaM. 

in  North  and  South  Amefira,  Includhw  Quebec,  Stontreal,  St  lohr 
I  Newfound  land),   Halilai,   St   John   IfCrw    Boiniwkk},    Ponbnc 
[l«ton.  New  Vork,  Philadelphia,  Ballimore.  Moaterideo.  Buck 
Aim  and  Rcnario. 
Amcrkint  Xiar— Thotich  the  Ainerkan  Line,  ai  now consliluteo, 

much  older  cn^niialioni.  Of  thiae  the  oldnt  ii  the  Inman  ' ' 
[jft  acquired  by  it.  On  the  16th  nf  Awl  1S5D  an  iron  Bcrew  t.  _. . 
ship  of  IIJCQ  lorn  croai  reoiner  taft  Glasiow  on  her  maiden  trip  to 
New  York.  This  waa  Ihe  berinning  IIT  the  Inman  Line.  Alter 
>  few  vovagct  thli  ihip  wai  mid  to  MeHT*  Riehardion,  Spence  & 
.0.  of  UvcrpDol,  in,  which  William  Inniin   liSij-ieSi)  was  ■ 

ome   years    between    Liverpool  and  PhilzdetphLa.      But    in    1SJ7 

Sfg  the  tcsnlar  call  at  QucensIOMn  wa>  commenced  by  thia  line. 


ntic  traffic,     DclDn:ll50pr 


ndcrtook  the  conveyance  of  third-clasa  nssenfers.  to  the  ejninc> 
'on  of  the  old  clipper  vesiela  which  had  hiiherlo  carriol  on  the 
afbc.  In  iS67<he  inman  liner  "CilyofRiiia'- (the  Ant  bcarinilhe 
ame)  held  the  westward  record  with  fl  day*  4  boitrt,  and  in  1569  the 

971  Ihcv  record!  held  apod.  The  ''  City  of  Bruucb  "  alw  had  (he 
i'iiinclian  of  beini  the  lint  Atlantic  mail  steamer  to  be  fitted  with 
cam  >lccrinf-(ear.  About  1B7S  Mr  William  Inman  turned  the 
incern  into  a  limited  company,  and  In  ISM  the  busineis  was 
Tralgamated  with  the  International  Company,  and  ihevesaels, 
loirch  Btill  Hying  the  red  ensjen.  became  the  property  of  a  group 
United  Stain  capitalini,  wlio  also  ■cquiretl  the  old  American 
inc  which  had  been  itarted  In  1873  with  four  Phibdelphia-built 
<^.irrt»n.  This  rnmpany  had  been  condtteted  uitder  the  autpices 
lia  Railroad.     It  plied  between  Liverpool  and 


hlladctphi 


.-,— the  Inman  and  

,hip  Company  was  the  Red  Sur  Line,  as  the  5ocKi< 
'-     '    '       wi>  familiiriy  called.     Its  service 


rs  Richardson.  Spence  A  Co.. 


Ihemanai 


'  and  ■'  City  of  Paris 


cioroshipi-Cllyof  New' __ 

1  the  Clyde  for  the  company.    At  Ihe  time  of  their  to 
.cy   were  th*  laiint  vnels  ever  built,  always  em 


thirty. 
!n  1BI7 


Hh  "City  el  ram' was  tbe  b  .    ,  ..„ 

vu  L,u»  luc  riLiauiic  In  leu  than  six  days.  The  year  189^  was  aa 
bnportant  one  in  tbe  history  of  the  conpany,  and  indeed  of  tbe 
United  Statea.  Tbe  two  veiaeli  above  mentioned  were  admitted  to 
Arverican  registry  by  Congrcn.  a  stipulation  bdu  made  that  two 
new  ship!  oi  at  leas  equal  tonnage  and  speed  to  tlK  pair  ibould  be 
ordered  by  the  company  from  American  firms,  and  that  Ihey  should 
be  capable  of  being  employed  by  the  United  Slates  government  aa 
auiilijry  cruiieia  in  can  of  war.  The  American  flag  was  hoisted 
over  Ihc  "  New  Vork  "  in  iBm  by  i'lcsident  Hanison,  and  in  Ihe 
same  year  the  British  headquatten  of  the  company  were  IransCerrid 
from  Liverpool  to  Southampton.  In  iSu  the  fint  American-buih 
ocean  liner  of  the  new  fleet  waa  bonched,  and  was  named  the  "  St 
Ljntis."  In  iM  the  American  Une  had  the  distinction  of  lupply- 
mg  the  navy  of  its  eounlry  with  cruiiera  for  use  in  war.  The  "  St 
Paul."  the  only  veiael  of  the  four  iirkder  ctnlract  in  American 
waters  at  the  time,  was  put  uncler  the  conmand  of  Captain  Sigabce, 

hartxHir  on  the  i^  of  Febriiuy.    Tbe  otbn  three  Aip*  were  also 
""*  ■•■"*  '■'^^'"•—aoa,  the  "i^ns"*  beinc;  temporarily  rcnairtcd  the 
;  ■■  New  York  "  tke^Tlmard."    In  1901  with 
liner  "Kensington"  the  American  Lino  mad* 
mta  towards  filling  Atlanticpatienger  steamers 
,„  Jot  tbe  use  of  liqutd  fvel.    The  rtpress  fleet  of 
iits  of  tbe  four  vessels,  "  St  Louis  "  and  "  Si  Paul," 
10  tons  and  a  knglh  of  554  It.;  and  tbe  "New 
Philadd^ia,"  each  of  10,800  Ions  and  s&)  ft.  length. 

ddition  to  the 
d  New  York,  (he 


with  appliano 


ill  larger  but  lets  speedy  iteamihipi  have 


eekl;-  e> 


^  South 


Philadelphia,  Queenstowo  and  Liverpool,  and  Philadelphia  and 
Antwerp. 

AvOrittU  lioyi  Slam  Saripitum  Company. — This  company 
was  itaded  in  Itjy  at  Tricatc,  where  its  headquarters  axe  iiill 

Biddle-boats  lor  the  voyage  to  Consuntinople  and  the  Levant, 
y  19TO  (hey  had  increased  (o  a  flee(  of  slity-two  Iron  and  iteel 
steanuhipa.  with  a  groH  tonnage  of  about  a  tiuaner  of  a  luillion 
(oni.  TIk  whole  eastern  coast  el  tbe  Adriatic  and  the  Levant  ia 
visited  by  them  »i(h  frequent  services.   There  is  a  line  10  llie  west 


ly  of  proportkin  for  the  new  ihipa  I 
im  the  eaperience  acquired  and  tl 


iiry.  When  Mr  {subsequent 
shlp^buildinE  works  at  Dclfa: 
li  Blbby  was  one  of  his  carlit 
practically  torlt  bltMikt  in  t. 

e'  White  Star  Line  made  i 


JioTMess 


ineiiion  it  may  be  stated  (hat  Sir  Edwai 

Scarboroueh  in  IS31,  his  father  being  a 

J  leamt  Ihe  science  of  ship-building  in  tb 

Stephenson  &  Co.  of  Ncwcmlle,  and  became  nrsc  a  araugnis- 

'  '   Mem  J.  &  C.  Thomion,  and  (hen  manager  in  a  Kcm- 

I.     In  lau  be  went  to  Belfast.  flrS  as  manager  to  Meisia 

■ ---  "  '■-     ■"'—  in  1858  he  took  over  ibeir  yard. 

lian  ■'  for  Mr  BiU^,  and  in  186a 


i"  '*h,*t 


>e  of  his  conlidenti 


onlidential  managers—* 
Bibby  famfly.  Ifaougb 

. new  Bibby  Line 

la  the  "  Lancashire."  m  ringle^crev 
IT,  buill— aa  have  been  all  this  Sect — 


....  £*yland'T«ee'l«:Jaiid"£,t«l. 
large  shareholders  in  the  White  Sla 
"ne  active  interati  in  seafaring  mi 

II  started.    Ill  fait  veeicl  waa  I 

ramerof  If  44  tons  gross  register,  bi 
Messrs  Harland  a  Wolff.    She- ^    .... 

IS  a  similar  vessel.    Subsequent  additions  to  (he  fleet  wen;  all 

(he  twin-screw  type:  thus  (he  Bibby  Une  can  boast  that  it  was  ihe 

th  twin-screw  vessels.     In  the  trade  between  Livspod  and 
ingoon  they  soon  made  a  name, 

Tnt  PnA  Lint  m  eBsentially  a  Liverpool  company.     It  aas 
founded  in  (he  year  |8«6  by  Menn  Allred  Doolh  A  Co.. who  in  thai 


"  ranham,  Plrans 
ol  tiw  AlbmS 


1  the  Red  Cross  Une  of  1 
the  title  of  (he  Boolji 

yba  and  Cean  are  (he 
y,  whilst  the  steamers  ma 
t  Cardiff  and  Havre  as  » 
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and  ManacH,  whilst  Ir  aba  tatiei  the  United  Statei  mallt  between  New 
York  and  noith  Bratil.  In  addition  lo  i»  transatlantic  patwnger 
traffic  the  Booth  Line  ii  largely  developlni  a  touriu  Iiade  to  VjgOi 
Opurlo  and  Liibon  in  the  Pcninmla  «  wdl  at  lo  Madeira.  *»• 
Vquitoi  Steamship  ConpanVi  which  ii  under  it»  naDHement, 
ferric*  iti  trade  a  couple  of  (houtand  nrilea  up  the  EUver  Amaioo; 
■  f  unhei  development  wilt  extend  to  River  Plate  potti. 
Briliih  Indit  Slam  timiiuiim  Company.— Tba  line  nuinlaine. 


eorced  lo  convey  Iroopa 
and  Btorei  and  to  ncrfo'rm  other  lerviccS'  Under  thi»  arrangement 
■  Leainera  were  to  be  detpalched  regulaily  frum  Calcutta  to  Ran- 

Cuir.  bc[nv«n  Bombay  and  Karachi  and  Madras  and  Rangoon. 

During  the  Abysunian  campaign  of  1667  it  proved  of  the  greatest 
Bniitance  to  the  government.  The  opcniiu  of  the  Suci  Canal 
in  1S64  pitfduced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  ahipjiing  Iratle  of 
India,  and  led  to  a-great  devetopment  of  (tie  company's  fleet. 
The  u.  "  India  "  <rith  cargo  was  waiting  at  Suez  when  the  canal 
was  opened  to  tfafKc,  and  was  the  first  iteamer  to  arrive  in  London 
through  the  tanal,wllh  an  Indian  rugo.    In  1S71  the  company 

ment  with  the  British  govemment  beeiui  lo  tun  a  service  every  lour 
weeks  between  Aden  and  Zanzibar.    iJpwarrfs  of  one  hundred  portt 

running  to  porU  in  (i.)  India,  Butna  and  SIraiti  ScttlemenU;  Cii.) 
SiraitsSeltbmenti  Bud  Philippines;  (iii.)  East  Caul  of  Africa:  (iv.) 
PerKan  Gulf  1  (v.)  Dutch  Eau  India  and  Quceiisbnd. 
'  Hm  ConsdHiii  Fedjic  Raiheaj  a  now  opo  of  Iho  b!g  shipping 
compania  of  the  world,  owning,  as  it  does,  itiet  under  3tiOfioa  toni 
of  Btcam  shipping.  Its  servicca  divide  themselves  into  sevei^ 
ivciioM.  There  are  those  in  home  waters,  such  as  the  Great  Lakes, 
when;  it  An|dfws  ft  fleet  of  vessels  of  quite  eonsideral>ie  tonnage. 
Under  this  heod,  too,  come  the  local  servfcei  on  the  coasts  and  rivera 
of  the  Pacihc    Then  there  are  the  ocean  linei  on  the  Pacific 


o  Kong-Kong-    Soiling 


,  specially  built  wi 

r'of  the"canadlan  Pacffic.  as  (a'r  asT^ardS 
:  in  1901,  when  it  Took  over  from  Missra  Eld 
IransatlanlJc  services  to  Canada-     The  "1 


Cailli  LiKe  (sec  alio  Uihn  Lixt  and  Unitm-Oulit  U«).— Tlii 
a^llc  Line  began  its  career  in  1S71  with  the  "  Iceland  "  and  thi 
Uolhland,"  both  vessels  of  about  i4O0tiinB.  At  that  time  the  chanre 
T  oiTy^ng  leners  to  the  Cape  wis  nbout  is.  per  half  m.,  and  ihi 
rntracllimebetwecnEniilandandtheOipethiny^ereDdays.  Tlii 
all  contract*  wci*  then  in  the  bands  of  the  Union  Line  eactustvely, 
It  In  1871  the  House  of  Commoni  ittuxi!  to  ratify  the  ntension 
'  the  contract  siflned  with  them  by  the  chancellor  of  the  eichc<iuer 
id  Iheit  rights  thus  eipiied  In  1S76.     Up  to  iStC  the  Cape  putia- 


■irfortunen^   The  scope  of  the  company 
-nted  to  all  (DRs  bI  South  Africa.    1 


uvpaifns.    By  a  rcsolu4 


leeting  of  shareholders  held  on  the  l^th  of  Febnury  igoo  thu 


gialgainated  with  the  Ui 


Ijne.     TIk  fleet  had 


sa  rouiid  Great  Biitain  a  nteciat  mtefi^i 

Dis  company,  which  vies  n-ilh  the  General  Stea-s 
imnany  in  the  claim  lor  seniority-  The  Ccncial 
loolitedljr  tbe  fint  lo  mcive  incDcporalion  in  the  year 
dertakiDEs  Itom  iriiich  (he  City  of  Dublin  Cosnpany 
^ork  in  (he  vein  unmcdiately  prior  10  these  datck 


I  GDmnuiiea  wia  tha  Dublin  it  LondtKi  Steam  Packet  CDmpany, 

wUeh  Mean  WDou  A  Anderson,  Ibe  first  niana^ra  of  the 

P.&0.iEfaanBcdlha"  KoyilTar,"  the  fitatittanier  they  despatched 
to  (he  Peninsula,  and  the  other  waa  the  City  of  Dublin  Conpany. 
wblch  ntigliially  occupied  itself  in  the  maiBtenanee  of  a  ten.'xe  of 
steaEiuhiu  lietwcen  Dublin  and  LiverpooL  It  was  this  corrkpany's 
■■  Roynl  William  "  which  had  Ihidiilinction  of  opening  the  Liverpool 
^rvice  to  New  Yorkl  By  absorpiton,  too,  ihia  company  reprctcMi 
H  old  St  George  (Dompiny,  whose  '^  Biriui "  was  the  hrsi  ucjioer 
.»  , 1..J.. ■-  v,j^  York.    i„  ,h,  ,.„,  ,gjg  ,t, 

for  a  time  loheep  (he  IriUi  day 
L'lty  of  Dublin  Company  the  csn- 
whicb  were  thus  despatched  via 

is  to  (his  day  closely  associated 

_  of  the  company,  and  even  at  that  time  ■ 

Mr  Laird,  grandfather  of  the  present  partners  in  the  ship-buildinx 

' J- oi  ,he  aiy  of  DulJin  Company.    In  the  iiir 

■  -■-•■ ' -"--vourid  to  run  the  day 

woA  wen,  ino  two  of  its  mail  ate4nKrs  treic  Lwughi  l^  the  Citr 
of  Dublin  Comuny,  while  the  two  otheii  went  acquired  by  (he 
Chester  &  Ilolyheid  railway.    It  Ii  needless  to  folbw  Lhc  vk1>u- 

10  (h*  Chesiec  ft  Holyluad  n 
Dublin  Company. 


lolyhiad  riilway,  and  then  to  (Ik  City  i 
iuRice  it  to  By  that  in  lBjS9  an  amoeenKnt 

.^.-  — reby  (he  City  of  Dublin  Company  undertook 

(heconveyanccof  both  day  and  night  mails  via  Holyhead,  and  built 
four  ships,  called  after  the  four  Irish  provinces,  for  the  service.  The 
perlormances  of  these  four  paddle-ships,  three  of  which  irere  buih  by 
Mcssn  Laird,  weie  remarkable  indeed.  The  "  Connaughl  "  wu  tlv 
first  ves«J  10  do  her  18  knots.  Tbe"  Ubttr"  nudethe  best  passage 
of  them  all — doing  the  loumey  fitnn  Holyhead  and  Kingston  in 
3  hours  iS  minutes.  But  the  "  Lelnster"  wis  only  two  minutes  behimi 
her,  and  thc"MunBter''imly  di  minutes  worse  than  the  "Leinstcr-" 
~  "  formanca  of  the  whole  four  vessels  over  (he  fini 

only  %  houn  56-1  minutes.   The  coninn  au 
.v.n-..^.'  ..»..  ....-■  ^o  time,  tliat  coning  into  operation  on  (lie  lit 

of  October  iSSj  being  lor  an  acceferalcd  aHvice.  To  enable  this  to 
bo  adequately  performed,  the  bu  paddle-ship  of  the  Beet,  ibe  "  In- 
land,"  was  built  by  Messrs  Laird,  who  also  overhauled  and  improved 
(he  machinery  of  (be  older  vetsi^  giving  them  new  boileri  adapted 
for  the  use  of  tomd  draught.  In  1S95  it  waa  felt  thai  the  mide 
nf  rjirrvine  (hc8e  important  mails  again  nce<1*<t  »«iJiMi  ■mlii.rkir 
House  of  Commons  approved  of  a  r 


Taking  the  peilo 
10440 


work  of  dcbgn 

a  period  of  il 
decreased  by 


:o  be  buUt  for  the  s 


1897  then 


11  by  Mess 


t,  and  (his  meant  naturally  a  very  eicM 

.......  le  vessels  employed.    The  present  ^iph 

Lpablc  of  a  speed  of  about  34  knots,  maintain  howev^  viii 
'  Liity  and  case  the  3a  to  ai  koota  which  are  required-    Boida 


, with  the ^.,  

maini^nslIsoldlinebuwecnLivirpoolandDubiin, 

Cam^%n\s  GtntraU  rranjaifanriqu.— A  French  undettaking 
known  as  the  Compagnie  G6n{rale  Maritime  was  founded  in  iSu. 
It  owed  its  incision  to  the  biothen  Emile  and  Isaac  f^teiA 
Services  were  lust  oriranieed  from  Rouen  to  Algeria,  between  Ka^re 
and  Hamburg:,  and  between  Marsdiles  and  Antwerp,  with  calh 
at  Spanish  and  Portugueae  ports.   In  1861  the  company  was  allwred 

^Tho'prnich  maHs  to'lbe  Uniud  States,  ^c^inkTasdM^ilEs! 
'  '  '         "  iployed  in  the  New  York  service  im 

.^,  — ;hi|ectufe  of  their  dav_    Ahww 
paddle-si  eaj 
Scotl&Ci 


ry  fin*  specimens  of  the  Ba% 
™lll!;''bui1t'in  lbs  year  lS64'iv  Mi 


St  of  the  I 


"Napo- 


ir  this  service.  This  vessel  with  her  imperially  titled  lis 

change  of  name  in  the  eariy  'seventies,  tvhcn  several  of  ihem  *ti* 
^iheued  and  altered  to  acttwh   In  the  j-ear  iSSij  ajain.  there  lU 


STEAMSHIP  LINES 


8S3 


vided.     Th»e  * 

Britith  vid  AI«riiLn  porta. 

Cuwri  Lw.— Thia  tompmiv  dcrivs  iu  name  Fnin  SamUFl 
Cunud  oC  HaUfsx.  Novi  Scati*.  in  'owner  of  aiKng  >n»ls 
trufini  (ran  Boeton  and  NcwTDUndlBiiiJ  id  Bnmuda.  >ie  Aral 
conccmd  [be  idea  of  a  iHular  deeoalch  of  royal  mail  steamsliipa 
■cnm  the  Atlanllc.  10  abc  the  {Urn  of  ihc  RovniunFrl  brlai, 
which  DfRII  lOcA  ill  or  •enn  *«tu  in  the  tianipait  d(  malii. 
This  idea  he  reaNied  wllh  the  beip  ol  MrCraivF  Bunu  si  Claicaw  and 
Mr  David  Mactver  of  LivrrpooT.  On  the  (th  ol  July  1S40  the  Am 
CuiiaiT)er,lht''Brilinnia.-nartedonhervoyaKracn»BlfcAllanlic 
with  UKty-lhrK  pauenEvn,  landing  them  al  Boslon  in  a  fortnight. 
TliP  nperiment  of  uirn{  the  RCnw  lor  the  Atlanlic  servke  was 

IS&a.  Thii  waa  the  "  China,"  ihe  btgh  lonnage  of  which  *a3 
IS3').  her  i.h.p.  H50,  and  her  average  ipeed  139  Itnola.  [n 
1870  the  Cunard  Company  first  filled  compound  enginet  10  Ihcir 
■leamship  "  Batavia."  and  in  18S1  the  "  Scrvia,"  jhe  6nt  ttrcl 
vetael  in  the  lervice,  waa  ihe  pioneer  of  the  larger  lype  which 

Company  hai  ixtfl  under  contract  with  Ihc  Driliih  aovernmenl 
for  a  mail  (ervici.  Al  the  pre«ni  lioie  ihe  conlraci  ii  lor  a  »eek1y 
mail.  10  the  United  Sutei.  via  Liverpool. and  New  Yo<L    1> 


w«iE.ht  «  mail*  1 
apccially  addrenei 
alio  inctude  a  pa 
(o  Medlterran 


■■only  f. 


Hhe  Cunard 


lellen  by  foreitn  (hipi.  The  comi 
ien«r  line  to  Boitan,  and  frrqiicnt  dnpatciiFa 
ind^Levant  porta  at  well  as  a  weeldy  aleamer  10 
from  Ihe  Mcdrterranean  to  New 
Ft  of  the  formatiofi  of  the  Morgan 


eviden^d 

0^ 

Speed. 

Toom^. 

H.P. 

iS84 
■  893 

"Camf^!?^"^_and 
"Usi'u^'  and 

19 
'I 

e,ij7 

30,830 

30,000 

68.000 

>(  the  la 


shatter  in  the  year  iSsa  for  The  puTpose 

inthly  man  to  the  Gold  Coait.  and  began 
•  liltleScelofIour700-tonveiK!la  Theie 
il  toaJI  Ibe  ttafBc  which  the  trade  eould 
on  Ibe  nuniber  and  liie  of  the  veueli 
.-  —  — ,-,^,_  In  1869  duch  ptogieaa  had  been  made 
appeared  worth  ikhife  to  atart  an  opposition  line  under 

le  o(  Ihe  Biitiih  and  African  Steam  Navigation  CoiDpany. 

This  waa  at  lirtt  a  Glaisow  venluic,  much  in  llie  lame  way  aa  ine 

haalonc  bee 


were  at  fine  howi 
le  name  ol  IheB 


0llhe''vK 


■833  tbe  Biitiili  i  AFiican  Company,  which  wu 

two  to  Fall  under  th*  maaanmenl  of  " "" 

Company,  became  a  limited  company 


tn  lb 


Elder,  I 


a  limited  company,  and  not  long  afterwarda 
ivcd  at  a  worLir^  anantenKnt  whereby  ll.cir 
1._...  .1. —  -T —  .  fortnight    '-- ' 


Ti  called  on  their,  voyam,  w 


by  either  line  waa  co 


The  African  Company  hidii  b«an  to  breali  (tcih  gr 
not  only  aapetior  vend!  lot  iSe  imprnviw  We«  A 
but  alio  eoBMrncting  laise  caigo  veoeli  for  the  (i 
trade.  Theie  were  non  er^afcd  in  the  trade  betwe 
and  tbe  Si  LawiMce  on  the  one  hand,  and  bctwi 
and  the  aouthem  port!  of  the  United  SiatFa  on  the  t 
while  the  development  of  Ihe  poatibilitiea  of  Wett,j 
tbe  Canary  Isiands  was  not  neglected.  Vaiioua 
not  UMally.  consdered  part  of  a  ■hipowner'a  worl 

K rated.    Theie  Included  a  banli,  founded  In  1894.  for 
lion  of  WeU  African  tmden,  oU-mint  In  Uver]»nl,  w 

while,  ID  eniirre  the  diiponl  of  tJie  bananas  which  th 
broueht  to  England,  a  fruit  brokerage  bufinen  waa  opr 
Gfp^n. .  Kav]ngalready,aa  has  been  seen,  a  fooling  in 

for  the  purpose  venelt  of  aa  great  rite  aa  tbeir  ducka  coidd  accom- 
modate.   At.th"  beginning  of  1800  theylurther  urengthened  their 

the  Kqoiiiaior  of  the  inaolvent  Canada  S^rppina  Company,  of  the 
name.  house-Hag  and  raniaint  of  the  old  Boiver  Line.  A  new  Sat 
fnr  this  aervicc  waa  at  once  piii  in  hand,  a  fair  rapreaentalive  of 


ir<cs 


E.sr.! 


ncqllhed  'in'jin"  ™™''iTr 


Tw"^ 


Ihe  ElUer- 


under  Ibe  new 

a[  once  absnlutc  and  comparatiw,  in  the  tonnage  of 

.   .  . .nnwcr  fleet  has  been  very  remarkable.    Onlhedcath 

of  Sic  Alfred  jonea  a  limitod  companv  was  eslabtiahed  snder  Ibe 
direction  ol  Lord  Kitie.  ol  the  great  Bhip-building  firm  of  Harland 
&  WoUr.  and  of  Sir  Owen  mipp^  chairman  oT  the  Ron]  Mail 
STeam  Packet  Company,  lo  carry  on  the  Elder- DempMer  Company 

West  African  Tines  ply  as  well  from  Hamburg  and  other  North 
ronlinenlaJ  ports  u  from  Liverpool,  while  closdy  connected 
the  firm,  though  Bailing  ila  vessels  under  Ihe  Belgian  flag. 


I'tbc'Compagnie  B^  Manlinie  du  Congo,  wl 
rom  Antwerp  lo  West  Afrkan  porta, 
EUtrmm  £iiK.~".  Lloyd '•  Regiater  of  Shin 


■■  In 


ahipping  companKa  H  apnni  into  being  m  ■ 

..    — ancd  wbcn  Mr  (afierwaidi  Sir)  John  ElIennaB, 

in  of  (he  LeyUnd  Line,  aevend  his  conncnioa  with  that 


■^liToVw 

ninri 

a.  ■»■.-«.  a 

ol   1 

at 

pasacngcr  trade.  This  line  had  been  founded  by  Messrs  George 
Smith  &  Sons  ol  Gla^ow  in  the  firat  half  of  the  igth  century 
and  had  grown  up  out  of  a  Reel  oF  sailing  vessels.  The  oiher  was 
the  Hall  Line  ol  Liverpool,  prcviomly  mana^  by  Messrs  Robert 


ve  all  been  main 

"ari^us. 

ilinga  of  lb«e  different 

tained  an 

eatended,  and  In  1910. 

with  Ihe  Karriao 

audOan 

uplhrEa^t  Coast  of  Africa  ( 

°^'  Zofaml  Uh  may  be  sa 

.       . 

torn  the  year  iSsi,  whan 
ne  with  the  small  vesids 

Ihefi-rWE 

^T?liT°1«ii?v 

■■Amo-and 

ce  to  Ihe  Mediterranean  (see  Bitby 

h7]hea™^"^ 

Mended 

nt;«cha 

«dit.  name,  MrF.  R. 

Leyland,  one 

turning   he  control.  On  Ida  death 

Ihased  the  fie^l'^connc'^ 

limiled'eo 
of  Ihe  W 

SdSy^^y 

•hip  Compau 

^,7?^.-^-r^ 

^^';fl' 

8S+ 

ladii  Iilindi.  the  a 

ol  AnL'iuL  'l^i con 
o(  iwniy-lwa  Huoii 

Lcyluid  Company.  ■ 
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n  port!  «f  ClIvHIan 


The  Leyland  Compuiy  Jud  ■ 


btire.  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre 
fruitally  oblaiHd  a  strona  He''*  — ^- 
lEvle  10  tlie  Continent.  hoTdini 


luallyobui.  ._ 

.  _e  10  tlie  Continent.  hoTdine -^^- 

_.id  Kambur?,  and  LondoQ  andRottodam.   lotheeaHy     

(be  atamn  of  lorewn  competition  mode  icieU  Bverely  felt,  and  ia 
1876  the  iacreue  of  tlie  American  cattle  tnde  idd  on  tbe  profit! 
of  tbe  company  i  but  Ibc  difikulty  wa»  met  by  obtaining  parlmmen- 
tafy  leave  lot  an  increase  of  cafqtal,  and  the  company  liad  ditpUycd 
-^.^^?_^   ^_ — i-ii..  r_ 1  ,-  :. pp  facilitica.    It 

n  eiiU  ol  t^ 
Bihlp  "  Gvale,"  built  in  1836.  brought  over 
ii-c  luH  uiau  m  u¥c  cattle  Troai  Rotterdam  to  Bladcwali  in  t84& 
Tbe  company  rum  Meamen  from  London  to  Edinbuiib.  Hull  and 
Varmoulh,  and  from  Loodon  to  Antwerp.  AmUerdam.  Bordeaux, 
Havre.  Kamburf.  Opono,  Oileod.  Rotterdam.  ChaTtnle  and  the 


Thamei  and  on  Ibe  Kentiih  coaK. 

HamturfAmoiam  Zjw.— Tbe  extnordina 
burl  as  a  ieaport  during  tbe  last  thirty  yon 
may  be  held  due  In  no  unall  measure  to  the  < 


TOTTchtl 


tbrougbout  Gernany,  there  was  an  enormous  exodus  oT  emigranis 
lo  the  ne*  world!  01  this  the  founden  took  advantage,  and  they 


In  the  eoiBpany'i  service  left  Hambuii; 

.hr 

Bonissia," 

CIvde.    From  Ihi.  time, 
ihips  and  took  to  stcsm 

L.5° 

ned    Killing 

its  pronpenty  may 

dated.    It  i>  ilranee  to  no 

te  that  the  tw 

by  it  wen  chaneicd  W 
convey  troop,  w  tbe  Ciin 

he  British  and 

Fienc 

»a.    By  I86r 

the  cor 

had  ceased 

ii  indkatnfby^he^Ki'Sa 

Theewmo. 
whUst  in  1856 

is. 

ingsi 

N^'vo*k 

loot  place  evtry  fnrtnight, 

k.  and  Later 

onihrce.  The  company  had  also  by  1  ■  ■ 

ly  extended 

^^'^^-A^T,,^.^ 

iginal  pa 

;a;-,s 

a  line  to  the  Wot  Indies,  a 

,  Montreal 

ed  tbe  old 

EMli''com^?y  S  Ha'Sbu 
and  then  began  lo  run  u 

amm'^It 

n  its  rival. 

(he  Hamburg-Arioican  ti 

e  ™  % 

lL*T«S 
;  steamship 

company  in  the  _irorld.    Fo 

a"l'Sti 

..in 'by  Ihe 

Vul^n'Sm^ny.  "^er'en 

-eede 

peed 

li!rC2^!L^'i4!L 

■rs  built  for  in 

Hamb 

"Amerika,"  which,  thoiKh  larger,  has  no.  the  "  Deutschland's" 
■need.  A  service  Ironi  Hamburg  to  Hew  Vaik  dli«t  for  third- 
clan  panengcn  only  Is  alio  m^nlained.  The  Hamburg  Company 
has  cKlendcil  its  inftuenee  and  enlaipd  its  Aeet  by  purcbasn 
from  and  ibstHptions  of  ather  fleets,  "nius  It  baa  acquired  vessels 
from  Ibe  Carr  Line  and  tbe  H*nii  Line  of  Hanbun.  (be  Rickmen 
Line  or  Bremen,  ai  well  as  iron  Ihe  Hamburg  ShiUi  America  and 
the  Hamburg-Calcutta  compaideL  la  conjunction  with  the  Lloyd 
Line  It  look  over  the  fleet  at  the  Kinsing  Line.    In  1901,  irith  a 

ot  Liverpool— a  company  whith  had  dtvc1op«t  .he  .rade  between 

reiaelsnin  lo  New  York,  Portland,  Baldmore.  Boston.  Philadelphia, 


Gilveiion  and  New  prlcoiu,  and  ta  Can^ian  juni.    Id  Cteod 

Blaiil,     Uruguay    and   'Argentina.      Amonnt    ihe    Wnl    Mm 

is  a  service  to  Eastern  Asia.  China  and  Japan.    Fiem  StcLiis 

Mediterranean,  Brazil  and  Eastern  Asia,    From  Geiwa  tkn  nis 
10  La  Plata  dirrcL 

Japan  Hail  SOamiUf  Company.  LimiUd  (Nlppm  Fain  KaiM 
—From  an  early  ptrioil  their  insular  [toatien  made  the  Jipamri 
sealaring  folk,  but  imperial  policy  for  a  long  period  shut  thrm  avit 
from  alTin.ercourse  with  the  real  of  the  world.  It  ns  n«  u«a 
about  .be  year  i860  that  the  life  of  ihe  West  really  touched  Jsias. 
In  1868  neamihip  communicaiioa  was  opened  between  Tokrt  4S 
Oukat  in  t8;i  the  Yubin  Kiien  Kaisha  Sicamship  Compii      - 

into  eaisleoce  under  the  control  of  the  Im — -<  " 

md  In  the  same  year  a  piivai 


mu™,™,-.m,mlhe.ame  a        vaieeom     n~2S 

hitwlbi^idLSi^waa  lou'nd^L*''nu{^y  ^sudTo  bvi  be- 
Ihe  beginning  of  all  medeni  marillme  enterpfiaes  in  Jipia.  ■■ 
1S76  ihetDvemment   company  pive  up    the  coalen,  snd  iu 

capacitiesoflhisGompany  had  been  tesLed  inlbeaaihtaryesprJiEiss 
to  Formosa,  when  its  oiginiaatioo  bad  been  found  euellrni,bei 
its  fleel  insuflWent.  The  ueasury  bow  invited  the  compsnv  u 
buy  up  Ihe  yokobama-Shanghai  leivkx  of  tbe  Pacific  Alail  Siais- 
ship  Company.  In  lB}6thecampanyhada  Reetoffony'twovmdi, 
including  sailuE  ships.  In  1881  Ibe  (avemment  set  on  foot  snmba 
rival  Ime.  the  Kyodo  Unyu  Kaisha,  but  il  did  not  answer,  siil  u 
18S;  the  two  wen  amalnmalsd  into  tbe  present  "  Nippon  Vun 
Kaisha."  or  "  Japan  tdaU  Suanuhip  Coapaoy."  In  the  nine  rem 
whkh  passed  between  this  union  and  the  oulbreak  of  ihe  m 
wiih  China  in  i8iHi  the  servicea  between  Japan  and  neiflibiiuiig 
countries  veie  eitended.  and  the  development  of  Ihe  loiurn  iiKlt 
Indutvd  the  envernmcnt  to  ioaugurale  a  service  between  Japan  acd 
Bombay,  During  Ihe  war  Ihe  vessels  of  Ihe  line  Here  usid  la 
Ihe  iransport  of  troopSi  and  many  additional  ships  had  to  be 
acquired.  Tbe  result  of  Ihe  war  gave  an  enormous  impulse  u  Kvlt 
and navlgaiton,  Thecompany  determJoed  torun  vestelsioAnwii's. 
Europe  and _  Australia,     The  ca^tal  was  gicatly  increased,  siu 


1»  .he  Japs 
ipsnys    Euro 


l«al  lines,  lewhing  u 
-Soon  af.er    Brilish-o.i 


■  rcf  ular  fortnightly  servic 
okohamai  London  and  An.v 
okohanui  and  Melbourne;  alt 
Iritish  Columbia).  Then  are 
»tak.  Newchana.  Tientsin,  ar 
le  ports  of.  ihc  islands  of  Japan 
l&yal  Uail  Slum  Padia  Ca 

iding  'fiusine»  men  ^Icrtlled^fiTthe*! 
ails  7rom  England  lo  thai  part  of  ih< 


the  insiLluiion  of  a  line  carryint  the  mails  regularly  10  Briiiii 
possessions  in  Ihe  West  Indies  was  likely  10  prove  of  beneii  t* 
the  empire,  and  granted  it  a  large  subsidy.  The  first  coniivt 
wiEh  the  government  was  entered  into  in  Marrh  1841.  Nolessttufl 
fourteen  urge  paddle-steamen  capable  0'  carrying  the  lairesf  jud 
.hen  used  by  the  Royal  Navy  were  at  once  ordered,  and  il>e  leivia 
was  opened  with  the  '  Thames  "  on  the  ird  ot  January  1841,  [iiUg«<t 
by  other  vessels  in  fonoiEhtly  succenfon.  Th«e  steamers  uatra 
from  Falmouth  and  relumed  ro  Souihamplon,  which  «u  the 
company's  headquarters,  .hough  it  had  no  dock  accomnMda.ioii  ^ 
those  days.  In  1846  the  company  be^n  to  carry  the  mails  for  pbra 
on  Ihe  western  coast  of  South  AnnTii:a,ihePacHhcS»am  Navigilia 
r„„.„ :.■....  ,k !>..,_,     I.  . ,ip,_  ihc  OT 


'l  had  also  been''wiih'SrWesl  Indi™" 
I  ployed  continiKnisly  during  tbe  Crimi 


of  South  America, 
mnpiny'svesscilin 
Var  In  ihe  transpon 

--.    ..  is  iniereiting  10  oole  that  il  was  from  one  of  the  « 

psnv's  ships,  Ihe  "  Trent,"  that  SUdeTland  Mason.  thecommiis>D>» 
of  the  Confederate  sUtes,  were  taken  on  their  sray  to  Europe  b* 
Uniled  States  man'of'wu.  In  1871  the  service  to  Brazil  and  tl 
River  Plate  was  doubled.  At  the  beginnine  of  the  KKh  ceniu 
thecompiny  seemed  to  be  on  the  downward  grade.  Butachin 
came  over  its  fortunes.     A  new  chsiman.  Sir  Owen  Phili[f 

dIrectioS  The'm'temi  of^he  PadfK'sra^aripiion  Compu 
in  the  Orienl-PsciBc    Line  to  Australia  was  purchased  in  ]sn» 
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8S5 


.,.  .  -      .   ... .  ,-  __  _.iieb  f»ter  tonrufe  (hftn 

[o  trade  to  Moncco,  KHMnand 


id  FonoDd  Line,    ^n  of  t) 


1%  Ihe  < 


, n   iC^ 


'^Tfle  V 


irlis*— inio  111*  Htei.  which  mu  tlwn  plicnJ"  iimonf«  itie  big 
linet  of  the  worid.  Another  move  vu  made  when  Sir  Oirtr 
Philippi  joined  Lord  i^rrie  in  ofnnicinx 
the  iiumenMii  enlerpfi»  oC  Sir  AUnCT. 
Line  mt«amen  have  Southampton  'r^  ■■<' 
nighi.  and  »tler,c«lliii(r  —  '•>—<— 

and  other  Irl^I  poIU.   From  Barbadiies.  Trinidad, 

lines  run  ta  Demeraia  and  the  iilanifs.    The  BiaiU  and  Kiver  Plate 

Bteamen  and  lar^  CBTgo  veneli  ilremate  weeiu  Irom  Liverpool 
We^t  CoaitTrh^  1      '  mai        ninr   oea   .ervicei  ud 

Meiico.  and  to  the  Bi' 

Vciiitfcrui   iSarili  .     .      .    ,.  .  ,      _ 

MoueerieJ  lipp^rialea.  Ehi*  company  «prang  [nxn  a  land-Ininiit 
undertalcing-     It  received  its  fiiat  contract  for  the  conveyinct 

eiTended   il9  tervices  to   Itaiian^  ^eek.  Eg^lian  and  Syrian 

Brti.     In  the  TollowinE  year  it  inclLided  Salonica  in  it*  itinerary- 

e  4t^\t^ 

,  —  .  —  — iny  eninjHea  oy  the  (ovemnwnl 

vilh  Ihc  duly  oT  tnniponiiv  troopa  and  iHw  to  the  leat  of  war. 
A(  that  time  it  wai  a  eouiderable  pdrebaier  of  British  tonna«. 
■      -      -   ■     ■  ■    -       ■      -" -o  Aljien.  ai  iirell  at  to  iTie 


IniSJTi" 

Danube  and  Black  Sea 
contract  for  a  lerv'  ' 
Pblc  W3J  granted 


had  the  French ... 

■  ~    ■  -         nu,  whilil  in  Ihe  ui. .  _ 

ii«en  Bordeaux  and  Braiil  and  Ihe  river 
>y  thii  lime  it  had,  either  afloat  or  under 
leu  than  Blty-tour  neamihipi  of  So.B^j 

the  conveyance  of  the  mail  to  India  and  China.  By  ihe  year  1S7S 
Ltfl  fleet  embraced  I75»000  Ions  of  ahippint,  and  alw  employed  a 
large  Dumber  of  chartered  bUir^  veuels.  It  was  at  Uiai  time  the 
largest  steam  shipping  company  in  the  world,  tt  had  already  ceased 
to  employ  Brilisn  (l^buiUKrs  and  now  coutrticted  its  own  tonnage 

and  eventually  It  put  forth  branches  which  aer^vi  Madaj 

colnny  of  New  Caledonia.    Smiie  of  the  ilea: 


■rs  employed  in  the 


has  been  shown  how  a  group  0/  American  capitniLsiB  acquiTm  lue 
Red  Star,  fnman  and  American  linest  thus  forming  a  body  of 
thjppiog  which  embraced  in  (he  year  1901  about  167.D00  tons  of 
Bhipping  tonnage,  partly  under  the  British  and  partly  under  the 

belgian  and   Amendin   Hap.     Another  company   -J-  -1-  -> ■■- 

capital  chiefly  from  the  United  Slates,  though  1 
led  en!ign,  ii  Ihe  Atbniic  Transport  Company, 
the  British  Limited  Liibililv  Acu  in  1889.  Its  main  service  is 
beiween  L-mdon  and  New  York,  and  il  is  carried  on  by  large  and 
modern  [win-screw  slcamships,  leveral  of  which  have  been  con- 
strucled  by  Me»r«  HarlaBiTft  Wolff  of  Belfast.  These  veuelg 
range  up  to  about  I4,D«>  tons  gross  register,  and  Ihough  Ihey  cany 
large  quantities  of  cargo  and  c^  cattle  on  ihe  eaftlwaid  voyage,  also 
■ccoihmodale  a  number  of  passengen  in  Ihcir  saloons.  Through 
the  connexion  of  this  undenakini  with  Mesm  Harland  &  Wdll 
It  bnildcn  gf  thdr  vessels,  EhoBC  Amer^an  capitalists  who  were 


Is  lly  Ihe 


m  of  Unit.  _  . 
d  Ihe  share 


ISlalB 


ilal  ol 


»  Uylini 


wcie  brought  into  eonneuon  with  Lord  Pime.  the  managfng  directr 
of  ihis  ihip-building  Arm.  and  through  him  approach  was  made 
to  Ihe  manigen  ot  Ihe  While  Slar  Line  in  the  year  1901.  An  offer 
lor  the  purchase  of  Ihii  famous  British  line  srai  put  forward  by 
the  American  syndicale,  headed  by  Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The 
managers  of  (he  While  Star  Company  had  nol  merrly  to  consider 
>licved  10 be  a  liberal  offer.   The '" 


n  the  situ 
te.  besides 
<  the  Altai 


E.'% 


the  control  of  Ihe 


ssels  of  II 


«   Yorl 


thu  in  a  pautian  to  give  to  ihlppert  from  the  United  Statei 
onvenletice  of  transit  liy  ■  through  bill  of  ladii^  to  embrace 
ihe  railway  Journey  and  Ihe  ocean  voyage,  and  Ihere  was  ground 
_L  _L-_L  .  "he  nature  of  things  could  rei  ' 
.iiw.„.  ,J  .1,,  u„S^  Kingd. 
le  acrxirdingly  t 
.port  Cojnpanica^. 

ted  by  M^?>4Tui>d  A 
ofluenced  by  the  [larinen 
BTvicef  from  Liverpool  to 
Ke  porta.  TbeNorddeut. 
impanies  wtre  appnached 


n   lint 


The  Monan  l 

hi  I  the  end  of  beplember 

y  ,.  ...    -.       ional  Meitantite  Marine 

Company,"  with  a  capital  of  tiao,ooo,ODO;  and  an  agreement  was 

of  the  Brituli  tbipa  in  ft  wouM  be  pfetervtd.   The  combine  conin^ 


JVonfuim  Cnmlt  iliifui<a%-Tbe  union  of  the  Fkitlo  ■ 
Rubaltino  linet  in  Ihe  year  18S1  was  the  origin  of  Ihit  company. 
The  Ruballino  Line  finafly  made  Genoa  its  headquanen.ohile^ibe 
Florio  Line  centred  iti  buslnesa  at  Palermo,  and  had  iltelt  been 
largely  slrenglhened  by  Ihe  absorption  of  the  Tiinacrit  Company 
of  lis  own  port.   The  coasiing  trade  ol  f  taly  and  Sicily,  nih  servioi 

ihe  great  pari  of  Ihe  company's  fleet.  But  it  aiw  runs  mum hty 
lines  from  Genoa  through  Ihe  Suca  Canal  to  Red  Sea  porta,  and  so 
lo  India  and  lloni-Kong.  Toward)  the  ureMcm  ocean  il  has  ■ 
service  maintained^  hi  conjunction  nith  that  of  another  lulian 
company,  La  Veloce.  to  Brazil  and  Ihe  River  Plate,  whereby  iwekly 

was  opened  by  the  sailing  of  the  Italian  Generate  Company's  slenm- 

by  steamers  of  The  Generale  Company,  aided  by  a  ^milar  numtier 
from  the  Heel  of  La  Veloce,  sailing  once  a  week  from  Genua  via 
Naples,  is  To  attempt  to  retain  in  Tralian  hands  tome  of  Itie  large 
traffic  which  is  earned  on  from  these  ports  in  the  tleamert  of  tne 
NorddcLiischer  Lloyd,  the  Hamhurg-Amerxan  Line,  Ihe  Cunard 

titu  Zraiasi  Shippini  On^nny.— This  company  wat  established 
in  I  Rji  for  Ihe  purpose  of  maintaininca  passenger  and  eargo  service 
between  London  and  tfcw  Zealand,  This  was  before  the  days  when 
tream  vcstdt  »uld  be  used  with  commereial  success  in  the  long 
depended  on  ehanerrd  vessels,  hut  gradually 

imposible  to  conduct  il  hy  means  of  sailing  ships,  and  in  January 
1^93  Ihe  company  desfutched  from  London  the  chartered  steamship 
■'  ^,1''V'  '''"?'"  °'  ^*^'  V'"''rt  ^''''  '""'  "''JP'pi'?']?^ '''«  ™y»»« 

lircmcnts  of  Ihe  trade.  The  first  of  these,  the 
16]  Ion  J.  lefi  England  in  October  t  Ml.  Thecom- 
timc  rteeived  the  conlraci  of  the  New  Zealand 
monlhly  mall  tervice.  trilh  a  guaranleed  lime  of 

gradually  eliminated  all  the  tailing  vestelt 

''--  repland  the  original  tingle-screw 


;:fi.'; 


aj; 


sngcT  venels  t ._  -,---,  ^...^  , _-  .  -    . 

h  are  among  the  largest  afloat.    In  the  "  Olaki  "  triple-sciew 
— A.  added  lo  th*  fleet  in  im,  tbt  tempany  iniiiaicd  a  com- 

e nation  of  recipncaling  enrinet  lor  InttH  the  high-pretiure  tteam 
id  turbines  to  make  uw  of  il  tubtcqueil^.  The  compiny'i  thips 
tail  from  London,  calling  al  Plymouth,  Teneiifle.  Cape  Town, 
"obarl.  on  the  way  out,  and  sonelinet  at  Monlevideo  or  Rio  and 
irli  of  New  Zealand,  as  well  at  to  Australian  ports,  is  carried  oul 
I  the  vesieli  of  Ihe  Union  Sleamihip  Company  of  New  Zealand, 
NtriitUKlifr  Unyi.—To  Ihe  enterprise  of  ceruin  eiliieni  in 
le  city  of  Bremen  this  large  business  owes  fit  exsteriH.  The 
ipnalotwat  Herr  H.  H.  Meier,  who  brought  inio  line  the 

m ''tw ' Wm'iTame''siEar^!hto*Cornta ny ."'the  ifnlcr  Wrser 
id  Ober  Weter  Steam  Tug  Companies  and  theOber  Weter  Uni- 
'ml  Shipping  Inturance  Assoriation.     The  (taluln  of  Ihe  new 


's  ^iS^O  S 


8;6 


lyiag  in  bubour. 
Englidi  cat  lit  tr 

fUnlTujt&l  iriti 

8%.  ThMthei 
yil  War  now  c 
iikit  when  iti  pron 
•n«lalhui](% 
iEm  «1  Ihe  war  tl 
wid  the  Eniliih 
One  RHiIt  was  tb .  . 


toUflwinjj  yisir  a  line  wa>  starud  lo  New  Orleans,  anollier  i 

WOT  ordcTfd  Jo  run,  on  ii.  With  the  ombRakof  ihe  vit  oS 
the  company  naturalty  had  anxiouA  tiinn^  as  the  French 
UockadcS  the  Ceiimm  imsti:  but  i»  v»h1>  oflen  ran  the  bloc 

Bniil  and  Algenuna  woi  nutcd.    Thii  was  icpanitcd  Into 

diilinct   lervicei  ia  1878.    In  iSBo  the  apptoaci 

itTiiwIe  fof  lupremacy  on  the  Atlan^  made  it»l 

cnmpany  becan  to  ptcpare  lor  the  contest,  and  oraeica  ine  con' 

■tiuclionol  the"  Elbe.''lhennl  of  kseapns  linear  Ueamtn.    Sht 

commenced  ruiming  in  iSSl,  and  was  Quickly  Followrd  by  othcti 

Between  tti&l  and   I&8S  an  entirely  new  Aeet  was  placed  on  th( 
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[frmliied  ti>  bring  theii  gon  inia 


,ra: 


■Dveniment-    THl 

t  bnacTlinrto  tj 
lAwardt  the  >to^ 

Gut  ateanshipt  al  i 
■nketoNewYoi 
"'-"—-■,"  beiin. 


a  montUv  KTvice  to  Auuralii,  nth 

toon  and  Tonoa  lilandv.    From  [hat  time 

«  Norddcutidier  Lloyd  hat  been  oae  of 

'     '  xr  large  and 


Uovi 

nut  13  lo  13)  knot!  tpeed  ior ,  ._, 

,  whilit  it  hatalu  large  vevcls — ode.  the  "GeorEC 


.'ffiS' 


funa  away  Udh  fieia  ila  headquarters  a1  I 
thOM  to  New  Yotlr— a  Kne  of  cxpreu  Beam 


«  direcl;  Is  G^veaton  dL 


,»  r""^^--^'  ^  the  German  polic, 
mainuia  IraBic,  IheNorddeulKber 


ef  lecunng  the  Eeedem  to  mainlaia  IraBic,  Ihe  NorddeulKber 
Uoyd  purchased  the  shipi  and  busineaa  of  the  Kinsing  Line  and  of 
the  Scottiili  Oriental  Company,  wlwn  it  began  ecrioudy  to  develop 
''t  Eastem  Imde.  r'  Fecliog  io  common  with  aJl  large  Bteanit*^=~ 
impatiiea  tbc  diflicuLty  C4  providing  eflicieiu  pcnonnel  for 
■nalantly  eapanding  Beet,  and  believing  in  the  neccuiiy  for  1 
en  t>f  nperKoce  in  maated  ships,  the  LJoyd  has  prnvitled  it 


U  and  ownership. 


naialyu. 
1  i§5i  w, 


ISJ]  to  the  Went  Indie*.    The  last-named  line   ailained 

1S63.  and  eventually  became  the  Wck  India  &  ^acil»:  Steal 
Company,  which  in  its  turn  wai  abaorbed  by  the  ijyland  Li 


unliini 


5  la  st  lb  of  eoal  ,._  ,., 

M  CDuumpiion  would  have  been  Ii 
could  not  have  ratried  any  cargo  in 


1875.  Up  to  this  dale  k 
—  alone  used,  burningperhr 
home-power  per  hour-    Tnia  r. 


uumplian  with  Ike  old  type  of 


Lf  therefore  espenmeatally  £tted  with  new  nuchlnery  of  iha 
mpound  high-preuure  (70  lb),  suif ace-condensing  type.  TIk 
Lult  ol  the  chperimedt  was  that  her  conhumption  was  reduced 
or  3t  Ih  per  idi.p,  per  hour,  and  this  warranted  the  t»*- 
>h,.''A=am.o,non,'^"  Ajai  "and  "  AchiUes."  all  JOf  El 
ft.  6  in.  deep,  fully  rigged  a*  barqati 
iw.  ,..^..  .udders.    These  rigs — ' ■■ 


is 


ictionolthc;^Agame 


sub«<]Mt>ilr 


al  lb,. 


n  foe  a 


iSonaUc, . 


The 


"  AgaxnemnuL.      _^.. , ^ — ,  ...^  ......,._.,   .^-^^ 

•vllii  similar  calls,  back  10  London.  The  cargoc*  in  thux  dj>» 
were  mainly  maniifactured  goods  DUtwatds  ei^  tea  honmaids- 
The  average  speed  was  pcrun  9J  knots,  and  the  ronsumpiioa 
about  at)  torn  of  WeliJt  coal  per  day.  These  and  uiccecdinc 
steamers  were  at  that  date  the  only  vesvU  carrying  hlEh-preasuie 
steam  on  long  voyages,  and  they  traded  regularly  rouniTthe  Ca[e. 
being  the  only  line  that  did  so.  When  the  Sues  Canal  was  opciicd 
in  1870  they  chanijed  the  route.  The  trade  from  the  United  King- 
^..rt.  rA  r^k:...  1,^.  ....^  rt.^Uy  gnnvp^  qnfl  jncreujig]^  l^t  carg«i 
ndlan  and  Ceylon  teas.  In  tS^j  a  sen-ice 
am  nod  Liverpool  to  Java,  aful  this  a 
lortoight,  finding  employment  fir  about 

" '"""■;bI^ 


i^oei!£uf^^ 


MeoBcra  wrie  lormeHy  1 


lormcHy  carried  b 


The  ships  jenerally  CDmmei«.e  loading 
at  other  West  Coast  pont  They 
nart  ol  Ihe  cargo  from  Liverpool.  1 
being  hne  goods  (manufactured  col 
ind  YotkshTie,  AWcad  the  leiular 
10   Ihe  principal   Japan   portr-^Naga 


"AS^'i!*^ 


•M    (Sumaim). 
lranafaipn>eu 

Itraili'scifli- 


tp  Europe.    0>  Siigapoit  and  Penana  lo  China 

is  collonulally  known  in  Ihe  shipnng  worUfasihe  "Blue  Funnel'' 
Line,and  isalioolten  lefencd  lol^  the  name  ol  Mr  Alfred  Holt,  >bo 
has  been  closely  idenlihcd  with  it  thrmigboul  its  history-  In  190J 
Ilie  Ocean  Company  absorbed  its  youngd  rivali  Ihe  Chma  Mutual 
Steam  Navigallou  Company,  with  a  Beet  of  ihineen  vet^a  d 

the' Limited  Liability  Acta,  The  company's  most  recent  detclcf>- 
thither  "        "       "  ■■     '         "'"" 


Oriml  L(iHL— The  Oriei 


Lim      ~ 

which  in  Ihe  days  of  laiUng-shi 
Adelaide.  In  April  1877  it 
Line  would  sail  the  under'mt 
Steam     KavigalioD    Company 


between   Londoe 

Lo  ply  between  London  and 
>0linccd  thai  "  the  Orient 
tleamshipt  ol  Ihe  I^uib 


betwe 


the  ti 


1901  the  name  of  Orient  Line  was  chan^  to  thai  ol  Orient- 

Padlic.    In  June  of  iStt  Ibe  "  Lnsilania  "  was  despatched  Irm 
London  to  Adelaide.  MiAboume  and  Sydney,  via  the  Cape  ol  Good 

5erson,  Andenon  &  Co. 
.  of  the  line.  When  the 
in  monthly,  but  ibe  in- 

icdln  in  leSo.  IhTy^ar 

liref  ditn  loccially  built 

18  the  Orient 


demonitralcd  that  t 


e,  once  a  fortniaht.  These  despa 
1I  the  P-  &  0„  give  Australia  , 
lavebeen  built  ' 


with  tbi 
.'eek)y_  n 


both  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific  Companies.  The  latter  ctonpjny 
subsequently  retired  from  the  partnership,  the  Roynl  Mail  Companr 
taking    its   pbce   and    purchasing   (he  vessels  which  it  emplo^ea. 

was  undiriakeo  bv  the  Orient  Com^ny  akme.  The  Royal  Mail 
withdrawing  its  ships,  the  Orient  Company  replaced  tbem  vitb 

screws  and  the  ibitb  i>|  yt  bave  thnc  pcopellcn  driven  by  a 
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lour  ot  iL  rrinn  and  Prinnsi  ol  Wuls  Id  1901.  The  slumcn  o( 
the  Orkiil  Line  call  r«ulirty  ai  Plymoulh.  Gibraltar,  Haranlla. 
Naples.  Ttirt  Said,  Suez,  Colomba,  Fremautle,  Addaide,  Melbourne 

Paift  SUam  JVsii(itlin  Ciniif>iii]>.— Tliii  ni  the  pbaeer  of 

KquentLy  itt  DpeA(uni_wen  t^Oended  to  Europe,  and  finally,  in 

Ushed  the  Orient  Line  to  AuHralin,  liam  ahich  i1  witbdnw  in 
1906.    It  nbtatned  a  citarter  early  in  1840.  and  »on  leni  out  iinni 

pa'IdlF-baalaof  Tiouuud  l$8[t.  inknith.  Tbcy  lau  along  the 
coaat  trom  VaJparaiu  to  ftpama.  The  euly  ifugclca  di  thia 
cnmpany  an  noteworthy  at  ihowinff  how  liimcultio,  appuutly 


.    Tbe(r 


t  obatacie  (0  the  lu 


of  obtainina  HippI 


•  otludTai 


lie  &nt  fivey^dv 


SX™T- , 

irnp4ny  bcii^  bot  ^94/ioaL  But  the  dlAcullia  vere  over- 
4nt1  all  that  rvmauied  In  the  juiDd  of  the  mamfm  wa»  a 
Teelii^  of  the  imnortuicG  of  ceonniiiy  ui  coal  coDBunption. 

Ilngly,  in  eDajuaction  with  the  Faltlield  Ens  of  Randolph, 
ft   Co.,   they   (itmed   their  attcntioD  In   thia  djiection, 

ere  Bcndinf  nut  vevicJa  fitted  witli  conpound  eniinet  KPie 
a  doien  yean  belore  the  Atlantic  compuis  adopted  cbeni. 

•7,  untleTprcMufefroin  the  Chilean  gHremment,  the  company 

I  and  nbtained  ponferi  te   -— --■  '-- —    ---■  '-  -'-- 

year  the  "  Paeilic,"  of  11 

raiio  lot  Uverpool  In  Hi 

In  iSto  the  VOTata  waa  c 

en  Liverpool  and  CaJlao  wa 

""""  ""  URduC^K 

n  the  fuiuiiea  ef  tUppiei 
■  Aiaa  of  uttf- 

e  Royal  Mail  Company,  aiwl  the 
nuary  ItaJ  the  mnpaiiy  inauji 
e  la  the  Bniili,  Rivei  PUle  and 

e  ha»  been  cvtendnl  10  Claagow, 
irincipal  are  La   Pallice.  La  Roclx 


^l87*lherBwa. 

._r  in  the  S^h 
(nightly  nne.    The 

SouIh'AiL.ieui 

led  a  monthly  unto 
he  Wnl  Coait.  J6u 
dany  p«u  are  lerved. 
,Coninna,CuriI.Vigo, 
tin  de  Janeiro.  Monte- 


luhil  ii 
Wllko, 
Bnuriw 


he  agvnt  of  the  Bniiih  p: 


d  lor  •  monthly  aeTvice  bet 
,  Llftbon  and  Gibraltar.  AtK» 
"fp  was  uhcn.  Hitherto  the  maila  te 
conveyed  by  the  Peniniular  Company  1 
PJ^rt  from  Gibraltar  to  Malu,  by  an 
Maira  10  Alexaivdria,  and  from  Efy 
|nc  Last  India  CtHnpany'i  tteamerv-  ] 
lor  tnii  unsatiilactory  mode  of  conveyan 
^  nne  line  of  tleamen  from  London  10 
Company  again  lecund  the  contract, 
''™PEli'ion,  and  bulh  two  ateane 


ment  in  the  convgaooe 
id  aflerward.  to  Eppt, 


I  at  £34.000.  by  trhit^  the  Eoyemnvnl  uved  j[id,ooo  of 
unt  i«mer1y  erpended  on  ineir  own  inefficient  meana  of 

dated  December  18*0.  ajiuined  the  name   by  which  it  hai  ever 
rha*  known— The   Penimular  &  Oriental  Company.     The 


ill  fleet  destined  tn  ply  be 


"he  obviour  advantages  of  a  direct  convi 

lent,  and  the  P.  4  O.  Company  oSetid 

'^SuMi^il  Com"^  '     ' 

■emaincd   unlil  lBS4.     Knjnstely 

~   "ktabiith  rvaular  monthly 
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Madtai.  Ceylon. 


It^]^ 


— -  — ,— CeyGn,  Madraa  aL^  ^....^^..^ 

and  il»  (mm  Ceylon,  esatmrd  to  Singapore  and  Honii-Korig, 
Onl^  the  P.  ft  O.  could  at  that  time  have  comieniplaled  under- 
ulong  (uch  s  aervict.    In  1844  the  contract  wm  signed,  and  by  it 

pnrtion  of  the  lervicc  opened  on  the  iiE  oJ  January  1^45.  aikd  during 
that  year  ihc  iTieiiAion  to  China  was  effected,  and  nine  new  Btcamen 
were  put  on  the  ttocki.  The  orsaniialioii  of  the  overland  isiita 
wu  due  to  the  P.  &  O.  Company,  which  brnKbt  It  into  teuilai 
working  in  orticr  to  convey  ita  pasienger*  from  Alexandria  la  baiei. 
It  wai  a  piciureviiie  but  unconvfortiible  pauaga  by  canal^ioat 
and  ileamer  to  Cauo,  then  by  a  two-wheeled  omnibua  for  ninety 
milo  acrma  the  doert  to  Suez.  Even  the  coal  lor  theboauat 
Suez  had  to  be  Iianiponed  in  Ibii  fa^ion,  which  me  cheaper 
than  lendlnt  it  by  lailinii  vead  round  ihe  Cape.  The  conuniction 
of  a  tulwiy  acRM  the  iithmui  in  iSw  greaily  limplified  the  tiwuil. 
It  nay  be  noted  that  the  company  bad  toealabliihcoalinf  •i><I~- 
betmen  Suei  and  the  Far  Eait,  and  alio  dipAt*  of  pi 


by  the  company,  aod  the  laine  contract  included  an  onangement 
foi  a  fottniglilly  letvicc  to  India  and  Cbini,  though  a  telvic* 
running  once  evenr  two  laonlha  via  Sngapoce  and  Sydney  waa 
thought  tufiicient  for  the  Rquiremenla  ol  AuHnlia-  Theyev  1S54 
Hw  the  abolition  of  the  Eau  India  Company'i  lervice  10  Bombay. 


E«™rEiBla1T! 


e  Suez  Canal    h 


id  at  the  end  ol  1S69  the  opeoin^  of 
^rioua  cri^  in  tbc  company  a  aHain: 
n  had  been  ounnounted,  to  a  complete 
^hc  opening  ol  the  canal  led  to  a  pro- 
pou-oace,  which,  with  tnie  omcial 
pervenily,  wouM  not  allow  the  company  to  ine  the  canal  (or  ihe 
conveyance  of  ita  mailo.     A  ierioin  fifling-vS  of  (he  company's 

via  blltDg  ita  trade.     At  length  in  1^74  a  new  nrTanDemenl  wu 

made  by  which  ihe^maiU  were  to  be  csrri 


'n  Victoria 


inbeen.    Sydney  in^itedanVhePaii£c  ta'ulebein^'adi 

ompany  were  for  eome  time  fized  at  Melbourne,  and 

tWa  thai  I  general  eonliact  was  entered  into  with  the 

-  jeoenl,  acting  at  last  for  all  the  AuRralian  coloni 

ai  lor  Ibe  Impnial  govemmeat     This  atipulated  [ 

,-flated  aervica-'<lie  India,  China  and  Australian  mails 

_..  worlted  (torn  Aden  in  conoezlon  wiih  the  anniei  which 

veyed  (bem  from  BrindisL    There 

'■-■--    "-'-"■■  --"  Egypt,  and  a 


The  camp 


betwe 


ith  the  Italiaa 
'  built  in  iSm, 


direct.  The  mails  leaving  LondoD  eve^  Friday  night  aic  det 
parched  from  firindiii  in  specially  des^ned  Iwin-icnw  vessela 
which  land  them  at  Pott  Said  lillte  more  thangfi  houn  after  iheii 
despatch  from  Londoa.  On  this  lervice  the  "  Osiria  "  eiid  "  lais " 
are  employed,  and  tbey  ha  --■■-■"--'    _-..*,.      ..        . 


jantile  marine  which  ctoia  the  seas  with  ni 

t  far^theaia<^«"l!f '^to  IMIL^i^and  A 
1  an  u  folTowa— India;  Btinditi  to  Bombay. 
indiri  to  Shanghai,  fortnightly.    Australia-  Br 


oog 


IrindklM 
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Sydney,  fortniehily.    . 
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am!  YDkohama.    Theie 
!Higb  >tHnH:n>  10  China 


Fol  ihe  Indian  a 


•U  twm-acnwialainiUard«igii.  CDiniiKiiclnKwiih  lbc"MoldavH, 
buQl  190}.  dl  9SIW  UHU  and  14,000  Lh.p.  aad  ninnlnt  up  to  11,500 
toiu  and  tSM"  Lh.p.  in  ihe  "  Maloja  "and  "  Medina."  In  1910  n 
new  Hrvict  wu  Kouind,  the  Blue  Anchor  Sm  el  Mr  Wilhclm  Lund 
bdfig  punhaacd.  Thii  gave  (he  coni|ieiiy  an  emiy  tnto  the  South 
ATricanuwk,  the  Blue  Anchor  iteamen  ailing  »  Cape  To*n  and 
Dui1»n  on  iheir  way  to  Auiinlia,  and  new  and  Untcr  vim>  aie 

SKaiM,  SaKll  fir  Alliiim  CDneanii.—The  nmafEanution  ol  the 
buiineii  ol  Meun  Shaw,  Savlil  &  Co.  of  London  and  of  the 
Albion  Shipping  Companv  of  Claagow  brcwghc  Ibis  company  into 

anu^B^nuLIion  the  company  Iw^an  to  acquiir  iteanuhipa,  wbich 
ffradually   BUpplanled   In^ir  oiling   vchcIl      The  Shaw,   Sa\'iLI   A 

IKlh  thi<  company  the  While  Slar  Line  S  Liverpool  became  a»Hi- 
ciated  in  the  year  1BB4,  and  6ve  ol  tbeir  ibipi  now  ran  in  the  fleet 
cd  the  Shaw,  Savill  A  Albion  Company.  In  June  IfiD  an  oSer 
wnl  made  by  Sir  John   Olennan  to  lake  over  Ihe  Beet,  which 

t™H'bErng"undCT  rannrueiuJ^T  ™™I»*Kr^ew '^alaiKl  fa 
by  [be  Cape  ol  Good  Hope  on  the  ouIMard  vma^,  retuminf  by 
Cape  Kora,  (huA  ^ing  conpletety  nnnd  the  tLobe  every  v^ue. 
In?  London  the  Bteamera  call  at  nytnouih.  Tcncrilte, 
n.llobart  and  Wellin(»n;_i«umint  Imin  New  Zealand. 


filir. 


i.llobart  and  Wdlinnon; 
touched  arc  Rio  (»nieli 


d  voyant  in  tS  daya,  and  Ihe  run  home  In  35  daya 

V*iat  Slmmiliip  Ctmptny  lux  CvOt  Ztnc).— Tbii  company 
finl  came  into  enUCK*  \d   IBS].  under  the  name  of  the  (Tnion 

Wa'f  wul^nEac"t!vTV'^ar^^''>nra^t*™'tbouBht'ad^B?le 
■moripnaUj-'j^le^ed^   ThS'^^or  a  (L'  ™    '"'  *  "^ 


tiK  Limited  Liability  Act  by  iti  pment  n 


Afl  renntcnd  under 
I[  «■>  then  detet- 
n  and  Biaiil  with 


ct  ml  completed  wjdt  the  gdvcmmeni  f 

'--  '— —  tb«  Cape  ol  Coed  Hop 

lane  "  na  the  SnI  atei 

theistfaofSeptember.    Id 

r  hajtwMrd 


nwothly  mall  aervin  (or  tn  yean  u  tb«  Cape  d  C<nd  Hope  at 

•n  annual  wbiidy  of  £30.000.    Tbe  "  Dane  "  ma  the  bit  — 

to  leaw  Southampton  with  tbe  nuDionthe  istfao"'— "~ 
tlsl  the  nibiidy  waa  incieaaed  In  order  that  thi 
n<ibt  tidl  at  5t  Helena  and  Aaceniien  lor  niaai 
Toyaac.  When  the  first  contract  dq^ird  the 
anotSer  tor  five  yean.  A  aervfce  between  the 
■Dder  a  trmponry  anangement,  waa  inauguraceo  in  iflbj,  ana  B 
aeven  ywra'  mail  aervice  contract  with  the  Natal  government 
m*  concluded  in  ig&t.  In  1373  the  House  ol  Cum  mom  refused 
to  ntily  a  contcact  wnich  the  government  had  entered  into  with 
tbe  company  lor  an  extended  mail  Krvice;  the  company,  however, 
carried  out  tti  intention  id  extend  ita  aervice  to  Zaimbar.  Bui  in 
October  I87<S  ■  new  mail  contnet  with  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope 
(ommainit  waa  entered  into  lor  a  lortnlghdy  acrvico  between 
rlynnth  and  TiUe  Bay.  the  length  ol  voyage  not  to  eicced 
tvcnliMui  daya.  Dinlia  the  Zulu  War  tUa  coapany  rendered 
couhlenbk  ier^4cc■  le  Great  Britain,  la  187B  three  thipt  were 
etDiiloyed,  and  after  fiandula  they  conveyed  rdnlorcement*.  the 
"  mtoria'^beinctheonly  mail  ateamerlocArrv  an  entire  regiment, 
tbe  gin  Hi(hlaiideca.  ItwiaDnthiaeonpany'ia.i."  Danube  "that 
Ibc  priace  loiperial  aalled.  whilit  ihe.ald  B.i.  "  German  "  took  nut 
tkt  EtBpnaa  Esg<n)e  when  iha  *enl  to  vitil  the  Ktsa  of  hii  death. 
The  direct  aovice  with  tbe  Cape,  Natal  and  Zanaibar  wai  [n  iSSi 
difOntinued,  and  in  February  «  (bat  year  operations  weie  ntcnded 
10  tba  Contioeol,  a  leivice  fnuQ  Hamburg  waa  conamenced.  running 


eveiy  Iwenty^dght  day^  wMch  for  a  time  proved  hfaUr  wcr 
A  branch  lervice  to  Antwerp,  begun  in  iBSi,  was  diacontioL 
a  time,  but  Bihaequenily  resnned.  At  the  time  o(  the  P 
■can:  in  ISaj.  wbeo  huiilitiei  were  threatening  wirb  Ruisi 


'^.^^i. 


T^"piyi^ 


»Ib  Ihe  CI 


they  had  bilhcTto  < 
leceitfully  accompliHicu  nw 
lasl:  DTlenethening  thii  ahip  by  cutting  her  in  rwoanud^ps  and 
adding  $4  It.  to  l>cr  length  and  1000  loni  to  bcr  toanace,  £he 
Eubaequently  waa  altered  to  adapt  ber  Ibr  pithlic  yachtln*  purpoKi 
and  tranirerml  to  the  Ceman  Bag  under  the  name  of  ''Oreau.' 
In  fB9j  the  comparry  enteivd  npon  its  new  policy  ol  buildini;  a 
kirje  number  ct  praciicaUy  nlet  shin  lor  iu  Inlermediale  trade. 
Air  were  built  by  Mean  tlarland  ft  WoW,  and  filled  Kiili  t.in- 
■crewa.  TheaeriesincludedtenveBels.conHuendngwitb Ihe- Caul" 
ol  4745  tons,  and  ending  with  Ihe  "  Caliclin  "o(b7S7  lona  launched 

"  Briton  "  and  "  Saaon  "  were  added  to  the  fleel.    The  laat-nanied. 

which  came  out  in  1S99,  is  a  vcnel  of  I>,3Sj  Ions,  wiih  a  length  of 

ion  passed  ar  a  meeting  ol  sharehoUera  held  Da 

'  1900.  this  company  was  amalnmaled  with  the 

UK  iiee  uelow).     At  ils  abanililion  its  Hcct  coaaialed  cL 

-Cail^f^fiw— lliis  canirMny  «u  lornied  by  the  amalEa- 


1805   Me» 


mation  of  Ihe  Union  ud  Castle  tinea.    Pmiously. 


?b«  Mtgo   linlc' 
London,  and  mi 


„    which  CB 


»lg»,K 


>  and  Rolleidain,  (or  tbe  pi 


St,'.': 


ua  despaicbc*  evcTT 
na  Madein  la  the 

BiKog  o(  the    mail 
le  Hme  port-     llci 

aiN'auL     Sumeol 


'"LK 


ra    mid-weekly     inlermediata     Iteamera. 
I   have   recently   lendi  '    '      ' 


deipatchea 

-        ■■•         •  ly   lended   to 

to  the  trade  betnen  liie'  tJniled  Slates  and  Seiilh~~Aircii."a^ 
vilbin  two  >tara  alter  amalcamaiion  eight  new  steanuhios  >ere 
conatructed  wilh  ■  view  la  the  devriopmem  of  ihe  trade  bctaen 
Cape  pnru  and  New  York.  Nor  did  the  union  o(  the  two  cin- 
panies  slop  llw  improvement  oftherener^  fleet.    Tbe  io.o(n>-tM 

Hi    ^niar    to    the    amalgamation.       Messrs     Hariaiid    A    WtJl 
the  "  SBix>n,"  acoo  tons  larger  than  thcie  shipa.  well  in  baa! 
at  the  lime.    But  the  "  Walmer  CaHle,"  a  larger  and  aill  Uirr 
n  to  Ihe  Beet,  embodied  as  far  at  posible  inc  practice  whick 
iperiencc  com  mended  itself  to  both  Iheoldcompanita.   Sutiv- 
idditions  to  the  nail  Ileet  have  been  the  listen  "  Ann'cbtr 
ilworth  Castle."  [olkiwed  in  ig  loby  the  "Edinbut^h 

ind  of  comfortable  « 
HHine  ID  the  nu» 

...   capacity  In  tbe  South  AfiicL..   .. 

Bt  bodiea  of  mJitary  and  civDian  passcngera  by  its  rrini^ 
HDa,M,:i>  jt  a  time  when  many  of  Its  veueu  Kcre  chartered  by  the 
government  aa  troopers  and  itoreBhipL  Inapiteof  the  strain  put  oa 
ihereaourceaolthecampanybythcfleavy  won  entailed  by  the  South 
African  War,  both  on  tbe  vcHclt  employed  in  their  legulsr  vnke 
and  on  those  qpecially  taken  up  for  government  tranqnrt  dui>.il 
was  found  poaaibhr  alrody  10  diacaid  two  of  tbcir  older  vefldL 
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'Jtiu  Star  Liv-^-Tliaufh  perhkp*  thidly  known  hi 
li  Iradc.  Ihe  White  Star  Bag  wai  £nt  hoiued  in  the 

«>}  MrThomai  Henry  luniy  look  it  a 


in  of  a  lleei  of  tiiBh<la«  pa 


8S9 


■Si'; 


The"  Oceanic  "wai  alio  narrower  in  proportion  to  her  leiiBIh  than  (he 
ve»ela  previouiJy  deoiEncd  for  the  rratuatlanlic  mail  tervlee. 
In  iS77the"  Britannic     reduced  the  ponage  to  7  daya  ID  houn  uit 
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Atlantic  Co.  .     . 
V»yHi   a~nBl   jointly  with 

Shaw.  Savill&  Albion 
National  S.5.  Co.  .     :     . 
T.aiQin,SI>lp.     .     . 

llamhurE- American  Line     .     . 

p''&o''com"l:'"^''  ■ 

BcilishlndS'SiyCo.     '.      '.      . 
Royal  Man  S.P.  Co.  ...      . 
Pacific  Steam  Navicalion  Co. 
Alfred  Holl  »  Co.-Ocesn  S.S. 

Ch?S  Mutual  Steam   Naviga- 

Fu'i^iwiihiico:  :  .  . 

Mctuieiio  Maritime!          .      , 

ip;^^^;"-  :  : 

Nav.'ccn.ltslianaV     ',     '.     '. 

Comp^S'^    Cfnftsie     Traoi- 

allanriqiK 

Hairiunline  of  Uverpool  .     . 

^SuuiJy^-  :  : 
^S^HTlCU'"':"'*  -  ■  ■ 

Hoi  land -American  Line  .     .     . 
BucknallUie'     '.'.'.'.'. 

1 

i.os),33« 

mcily  Ihe  Leyland  Line  and  Weit 
llheRBjilariT 


E  Subwliei,"  by  B.  W.  Cin> 

idia  &  PxiRc  Steam  Naviga 
the  Inman  Une  6  neamen 


ontrol  the  fleelt  of  (he  A 


'  Formerly  known  at  the 


:an,  Britiili  A  African,  and  Impcrinl  Drnxt  Steamship  compinie*. 
in  Line  had  ix  iteamcn  of  SS-S76  loni,  and  the  Caalle  Line  n 
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, tliipg  of  ill  Che  gnat 

manuiDc  [luwiaa.  The  "  Teutonic  "  Slid  "  Majntic,"  HitRidiicHl  in 
iBSqand  1^90,  wen  the  finlnwrehintiliipicoiutnicttd  inch  m  view 
to  ititir  u«  u  ponilile  nuxiltiiriH  to  (In  Royil  Navy.  Tim  lonner 
wu  pmeni,  Hrmed  with  eight  quiclc-firiiigjniiih  at  the  naval  iii< 
•pulion  by  the  German  emperot  In  1M9.  With  the  tauncb  of  the 
■cond  "  Oceuiic  "  in  January  iteg  (he  eompany'i  record  wai  Mill 
rudher  enhanced  TIk  White  Star  Une  waa  fran  187T  lefolarly 
caplDvcd  under  cantrof  t  with  the  Britkh  government  to  carry  the 
AZ-A,n  insilii  (mm  UvRfuit  and  Queenstovn  10  New  York, 
laieoter  lervice.  a  Seer  of  twin- 
RiUaiary  tervke  between  Livcr- 
— ■-  '— rt  CAecially  dcst^cd  for 

Bploved'in°t!«'s£'w"savifiirAlbioii  kJvk^ 
ind  New  Zealand.  Thrre  o!  tbt  rompany's 
line  of  the  Cttidenlal  ft  Oriental  Company 
ciKO  and  Yokohama,  and  Hang-Kai;^.  The 
t  (iuinj^t  C—  "-—"-"  .1"^?™.'?-.-^.-' 

dney.    The  p .,    

K  found  detailed  under  Shaw,  Savil 
1  the  abmrplinn  nf  the  While  Sta 


o  Albany,  Adelaide, 


In  I 


ri  have  taken  i^ace. 


■teamen  of  the  line  left  Liverpool  for  Southampton  in  Juii 
and  now  call  at  Cherbour|  on  their  way  to  and  fnim  New 
Two  lerviceiaie  (till  maintained  between Uverpoot  and  New  1 
one  the  old  eaiia  anvice,  and  the  other  a  wedily  despatch  o 
HBenfer and  uiia  vcaeli.    in  addition  to  these  there  ate  tw; 

mintained  in  conjunctian  viSiIhe  Dominioil  Line  to  Cs 
porta.  There  is  abra  a  line  of  White  Star  neamen  belweei 
Yoric  and  the  Medilenanean.  Several  important  vcskIi 
other  limbi  of  the  camlHne  have  been  brought  under  the 
Star  flag.  whDtt  the  company  hai  al»  pracliully  absorbed  I 


trifin 


in  the  world.    Thi> 


acquired  it«  preBcni  title.    Early  In  the 'ft 

tbree  iteamahipa  Id  Gothenbutf.  ami  wot  engand  targeiy  in 
iron  trade,  importing  lar^  quantitiea  of  Swediih  and  Rm 
iron,  and  running  a  regular  line  of  oailing  boat)  10  Swedish  p 
It  nl«o  dEjpalched  a  regular  aervicc  to  Dunkirk.  Steam! 
gradjalty  «upcrwder!  the  Bailing  vmelt.  and  new  (Itamera 
Ev  year  were  placed  on  (he  Scartdinavian  oervke.     About 

.:L.    .b.    f.^    l^..,»l     >h.     m:.II    r^nin,-!     t^lll,^     RnDl>n,t 


the  5 


which  it 


le  Crimean  War  it 


Petenbnrg.  Stettin  end  Riga  trade.     During  Ibe  Fianco- 
n  Warlhelradeto  Stettin  Tad  lobe  •[iipcndcd:  and  as  a 

'ind'^rSent  Adriatic  a"d'™ic^KrVk:e.    Thc°N^ 
rat  then  unprnvod  by  the  deipatch  of  ileamihips  in  1 


jrne  portL    The  originj 


Bombay.     In  ilgl 


regularly  foe  Scandinavian  and  Bait 
CFienl,  Liverpool  and   Ncai 

r>7l»*a  «ekly°<crvice  to 
junction  with  the  Fumtti-Li 


propDrtiani.     It  haj  lr«|iicnt  vr- 

t  M^llr  iSnti'ai  ihc  N^h  C^' 

i>.  In  looj  the  fleel  ol  ihe  old- 
.  Bailey  &  C«lham  wat  ubiorbcd, 
••^i-Etuein  Railway  Company. 
■  ater  and  Liverpool 
neUy  «^ico  to 
to  Mediterranean 


ng  Grimiby,  Man 


T  PUle. 


London  aikl  Bo«ton  in  con- 


'.  aHow  of  any  dfr 


a  complete  hifitoiy  ahould  — -,  —  - 

of  Bremen;  the  Chargeura  R«unia  of  Haviei  the  HoUand-Arneixsa 
Line,  which  hai  ol  recent  >'eaR  added  to  the  Seet  leveial  fine  t<^i> 
•crew  liners,  built  at  Ihe  Belfast  yard i  the  CompaHia  Tranaibntia 
of  Barcdona.  which  performed  ao  great  a  feat  in  Ihe  Iranspofi  d 

over  IhM  udind;  tlw  I&ifo  Mail  Company  of  the'unIicd°Si'a"™ 
and  many  othcm  might  be  noliced.  A  whole  article  mighi  be  Ac- 
vnud  Id  the  work  of  the  linea  on  the  North  Amerkan  inland  vairrs. 
while  Iber*  an  several  other  Engtish  eompanics  which  might  ttE 
claim  attention,  both  from  Ihe  luagnilude  of  Uirir  openiinns  and 
the  crtcnt  to  which  (hey  have  developed  types  of  shFpa  ojitaL^ 
for  thejxculiariciet  of  the  tradea  in  which  their  venself  are  engaged. 
The  Clan  Line,  for  example,  hai  largely  adapted  the  lumt. 
ilRlced  ship,  whkh  t>  the  ifeiign  of  Mesan  W.  Dinned  &  Co.  iJ 

(ercd  ronnage  and  a  light  drai 


t  Lame  D^jSt.    Tb?n  tb^^ate"  he^tan 
r  the  carriage  of  cnl  in  bulk.    Many  of  1 

1  only  for  the  carriage  nf  oil,  but  also  fori , 

rnaeea  in  place  of  coaU    We  have  already  referred  10 
ssels  fitted  with  leriigen-' '-  -■■ 


.aiBera  cftheAtlaniic  M.     

liencei  btr  carrying  valuable  lac^borKt 
,u  i.,iiiK.  ■■«:  niKiHaice  of  nany  ycars  has  enabled  the  Dwrnn 
'  some  of  these  lines  to  cxlubil  a  vonderfuHy  law  record  of  Iok 

K  percentage  of  deaths  at  sr- ' '—'  '—' 

:yond  the  dreams  of,  hv,  the 
riewbat  cilended  perioct  Is  no 


«  10  nnmben  carried  bein^ 


Tbe  ta 


becited  the  Hambutg-PacilK  Line,  the  German  line  id  Australia,  the 
UnlonCompanyofl^Ztaland—whicliconl.'unimany  small  \nx1  s 
Ibe  Forende  Company  of  Copenhagen  and  the  An^Americiin  Oil 
Company.  The  lame  abows  how  wlulit  tlw  principal  Unca  are 
laigel)!  increaaing  their  Ascls,  one  or  two  companies  are  (ailing  bacii 
in  tbnr  gross  amount  of  tonnage.    The  fignres,  moreover,  are  «i^ 

CI  to  certain  reservations.  The  count  was  not  necetarOy  takea 
the  various  companiea  at  the  aame  period  of  each  year.  Soiue 
the  ^res  given  may  include  numbcra  and  tonnages  of  fvci 
and  tenders,  while  others  nay  exclude  them.  Afiain.  some  of  the 
con^panics  may  have  retunwd  in  ihcirAceis  the  vtsicis  which  tlTc>- 
had  under  consl ruction,  whitit  others  may  not  have  counted  ihern. 
But  none  of  these  coiuideralioni  can  much  aUcct  ibe  geimd 
aigailicance  of  the  finjies  shown.  Tbe  grtnrth  jn  the  average 
aiiaof  individual  shijMis  as  marked  aatlut  of  ihe  aggregate  tonnafc 

AuTKOaiTiEi,— The  following  books  throw  much  light  on  tie 
biliary  of  .the  leading  steamship  lines;  HuUry  nf  Uttchau  SUppin. 
by  W.  S.  Undsay  (Cindon,  Sampson  Low  &  Co.) :  La  Kttir-  rnn. 
aa  XIX.  tiklt  (Paris,  1901):  A.  J.  Maginnis,  TU  AdnlU  Fitrj 
(yd  ed.,  London,  Whitiaker  &  Co.);  ET  H.  Jones,  Tlit  SUppnt 
tftrU  VKf-BM*;  Uoyd'l  Brtiilcr  aj  Brili<k  and  Fercirn  S*rp»is< 
(pubiiihed  annually).  Alto  tee  a  comptchrniive  untie  on  ihu 
subject  in  the  Qyarlaly  Itmea  lor  January  1900L     Perhaps  the 


nrEARIC  ACID,  fl-Octodecylic  acid  CH,(CH,}uCO:H,  an 
tTgonic  acid  found  aa  its  glyceride  stearin,  mixed  with  palmilis 
,nd  olcin,  in  mnat  tallows  (hence  its  lumc,  from  Gt.  ariofi, 
bUoh).  Tbe  so-called  "  stearin  "  of  candles  Ii  >  miilure  of 
learic  and  palmilic  acidi  (we  Candle). 

STEATOPYGIA  (Gr.  rriop,  fat,  nryi^  rump),  an  unusual 
iccumulMiun  ol  fat  in  and  around  the  bultocka.  Tbe  dcprsit 
li  fat  it  not  confined  to  Ihe  gluteal  regions,  but  exlcndi  lo  ihe 
lUtside  and  front  of  the  thighs,  forming  a  Ibick  bj^er  nachirE 
ometinies  lo  the  knee.  TUs  cuiioiB  dcvelopiitcni  conttiiutii 
I  racial  cbitactciisiic  of  the  Bushmen  (;.i.).  tt  ij  specially  a 
eature  oS  Ihe  women,  but  it  occurs  in  a  lets  degree  In  the  nahv 
t  is  also  common  among  the  Hotlcnlots,  and  hai  been  poted 
imong  tbe  p>'gmtcs  of  Central  Africa.  In  women  it  !a  rcRanX-d 
imong  ihem  u  a  beauly:  It  begins  in  infancy  and  is  fully 
levelopcd  on  the  fitsi  pregnancy,    ll  is  often  nccom^unicd  by 
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— The  Morning  Post  Building,  London. 

Waring  White  Building  Co.  Ltd.,  Contrartors. 


Fig.  1. — The  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City. 
D-  H.  Bumham  &  Co.,  Architects.  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Contractors. 
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the  pccnBu  IbanMloD  knomi  u  "  tlw  HmtoitDt-ipRBi,"  hyper- 
tTopby  of  the  nyml^uc  (Ti-bUcr).  No  utiifActoxy  optuutioa 
of  LbeK  Dullorautioiii  hu  been  onered.  Stcmtopygia  vould 
Hem  to  have  been  a  cfaAncteriitic  of  a  nee  whkh  odcc  CKtended 
from  Lbe  Gulf  of  Aden  to  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope,  of  whkb  itock 
Biuhraen  and  pygmies  are  remnants.  The  discovery  in  the 
ava  of  the  KHilh  of  Fn-ux  ol  figuna  in  Ivniy  pRKOIing  a 
rtmarLible  development  of  the  thighs,  and  even  the  peculiar 
piolongilion  of  the  nymphae,  has  been  used  to  Mlpporl  the 
Ijieocy  that  a  steatopysous  nee  once  eustrd  in  Europe.  What 
letna  ceniin  is  that  steatopygiB  in  both  xin  ma  fiiily  wide- 
ipnad  iniDng  the  early  races  of  man.  While  the  Buihmro  ud 
Hotlentots  aSoid  the  mot  noticeable  eumpka  of  it*  develop- 
nient,  it  is  by  no  meuis  rare  in  olber  paru  of  Africa,  and  occnn 
tveo  more  fmiueDlly  unoog  Butaaida  of  cbe  male  fei  than 

ETBDHUI,  EOMUMD  CURBMCI  (1833-1408),  Ameritao 
poet  and  citic.  was  bom  at  Hutfonl,  Coonectteut,  on  the  Sth 
of  Octot>cr  1833.  He  studied  two  yean  at  Yak;  becaaie  a 
ioumahst  m  New  York,  (Specially  mi  the  ttaSi  of  the  Triimu 
•rd  World,  which  lattei  papei  he  served  1*  Geld  cotreapondenl 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  War;  and  was  a  banker  in 
Wall  Street  froa  1864  to  ipoa.  Hii  fint  book,  Paau,  Lyrical 
dad  tdytiU,  appeared  in  1S60,  followed  by  successive  volumes  of 
similar  charactet,  and  by  collected  editions  of  his  verse  in  r873, 
1SB4  and  189T.  His  longer  poems  an  AJice  of  Monrncuih:  an 
Idyl  tf  Ike  Greal  War  (1M4):  Tlie  BtamOea  Prina  Ui6q).  an 
altegcKy  of  good  deeds,  supposed  to  have  been  remotely  suggested 
by  the  life  of  Prince  Albert;  and  an  elaborate  commemorative 
ode  on  Hawlhorae,  read  before  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Sodetyio  iS;t-  Ad  idyllic  atmosphere  is  the  prevalent  character- 
istic tA  his  longer  pieces,  while  the  lyric  tone  is  tievet  absent 
from  his  songs,  ballads  and  poems  of  reflrftion  or  fancy.  As  an 
(dilor  he  put  forth  a  volUBie  of  Camtes  from  Landor  [with  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  r874);  a  large  Library  oj  (selections  from)  Amtrican 
LUtraturl  (with  Ellen  M.  Hutcbiuon,  rr  vols.,  rSBB-rSgo);  a 
VKltriaa  AtUkpli>iy  (tgpj);  and  an,  Amtrican  AiMolocy,  17^7- 
l8gg  (190a);  the  two  last-named  volumes  being  aDciUary  to  ■ 
detailed  and  cotDprehensLye  critical  study  m  prtne  of  the  whole 
body  of  English  poetry  frum  1837,  and  of  American  poetry  of  the 
Ipth  century.  This  Uudy  appeared  in  Bcpante  chapters  in 
Scribrur'i  ItaMkly  now  the  Ccnlnry  Ua[imnt,  and  was  reissued, 
vilh  cnlargemeDls,  in  the  volumes  entitled  VkSnrian  PpcIi  {iSts; 
cBntinucd  to  the  Jufnlee  year  in  the  edition  of  1887)  and  PaeU 
sj  Amtrka  (i8Si),  the  two  works  forming  the  most  Bymmetrical 
body  of  literary  criticism  yet  published  hi  the  United  States. 
Their  value  is  increased  by  the  treatise  oo  Tkt  Naiutt  and 
Eltmenli  1/  PoOry  (Boston,  1891)— ■  work  of  great  crilhal 
insight  as  well  as  technical  knowledge.  He  died  in  New 
York  on  the  rSlh  oi  January  ]«oS. 

S«  Laura  Stedman  and  C.  M.  Could,  T^  Lifl  sad  Lilkrl  if 
ejMBiid  Clarma  Sudman  (a  vols.,  N.  Y,,  igio]. 

tlBBU  PLOBA  AltNlB  (iStT  ),  English  writer,  was 
bom  on  the  md  of  April  184;,  the  daughter  ol  George  Webster, 
la  ,li6,  she  married  an  Indian  civilian,  and  [or  the  neit  twenty- 
two  years  lived  in  India,  chieGy  ui  the  Punjab,  witb  which  most 
of  her  books  are  connected;  her  interest  In  the  education  of 
women,  as  ah  inspeclreas  of  schools,  gave  her  a  qicdsl  insight 
into  native  life  and  character.  Some  of  her  best  work  is  con- 
Uined  in  two  collections  of  short  stories;  FriMi  ikc  Fitt  Rirtri 
(iSqj)  and  Ttlts  from  Ua  Fi-<^ab  (rSot);  while  her  most 
'mhitioui  eSort  was  her  novel,  On  (Jii/dfe  ii/Alt  )fa/eri  (rS96], 
describing  inddenls  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    She  also  wrote  a 

(iSHTl,  Voiaii«1iemt>aUooo).  Tki  HaiU  a} the  Lord  {1900), 


reign  Remtdy  (1906). 


i  of  property  lying  within 


domes,  bl^  rooF),  Ac,  thi 
always  beea  largely  contn 
their  value  for  peraonal  ui 


dbya 


itil.    The  cost  of  buildings 
oj  uie  same  ciasa  ana  aoisn  IS  m  direct  proportion  to  thdr  cubic 

unproblable  which  does  not  do  its  part  in  payitig  interest  on 
the  capital  invested.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
these  considerations  pncticaUy  linuted  the  height  of  buiMmgl 
on  city  streets  to  five  or  >ii  storeys.  The  manufacture  0<  the 
wrought  iron  "  I  "  beam  in  tSjs  made  cheaper  Sie-proof  con- 
struction possible,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  passenger  Ulll 
(K«  EiEVATOU;  Lim  or  Uotsrs)  about  ten  years  later,  led 
to  the  erection  of  building  to  be  used  as  hotels,  flats,  offices, 
factories,  and  for  other  commercial  purposes,  contaiiung 
many  more  storeys  than  had  formerly  been  fouiid  profitable. 
The  practical  limit  of  height  was  reached  when  the  sectional 
area  of  the  masonry  of  the  piers  of  the  eiteriot  walls  in  the  lower 
storey  had  to  be  made  so  great,  in  order  to  support  salely  the 
weight  of  the  dead  load  of  the  nils  and  Boors  and  the  accidental 
bad  imposed  upon  the  latter  in  use,  as  to  sSect  seriously  the 
value  of  the  lower  storeys  on  account  of  the  loss  of  light  and 
floor  space.  This  limit  was  found  to  be  about  ten  storey*. 
Various  devices  were  lucceatively  made  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
exterior  pien.  In  rSSt  the  walla  of  a  very  large  courtyard  were 
constructed  by  building  a  braced  cage  of  iron  and  filling  the 
paneb  with  masonry,  a  system  of  construction  which  had  oeen 
used  In  the  tarty  part  of  the  century  for  a  tall  dwt-tower  erected 
in  the  dty  of  New  York.  Subsequently  several  buildings  were 
erected  in  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  Soon  and  roofs  was 
carried  by  a  system  of  metal  adumns  placed  sgainst  lbe  inner 
surfau  fd  the  enetior  walls.  The  walls  thus  supported  no 
load  but  their  own  weighl,  and  were  tied  to  the  Inner  cage  formed 
by  the  wall  columns,  interior  tolumos,  (prdets,  and  floors  by 
andnrs  arranged  to  provide  for  the  shrinkage  of  masonry  in 
drying  out  which  always  occurs  to  a  greater  oc  lesaeitent.  By 
the  use  of  this  form  of  construction  building*  were  carried  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  storeys. 

Iron  or  steel  as  s  substitute  for  wood  for  constructive  purposes 
was  long  thou^t  to  be  flre-proof  or  fire-resisring  because  it  is 
incombustible,  and  for  this  resson  it  bss  not  only  replaced  wood 
in  many  features  of  building  construction  but  is  also  used  as  a 
substitute  for  masonry.  In  time,  however.  It  was  realized 
that  iren  by  itself  is  not  fiie-proof,  hut  requires  to  he  protected 
by  means  of  fire-resisiing  coverings;  but  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
forms  of  these  were  invented  their  development  progressed  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  iron  and  steel  forms  and  combiaations. 

BuDdings  in  steel  arc  either  of  "  skeleton  "  or  *'  cage  "  con- 
Btnirtion.  These termsmsy  bedefinedasfollow»:In  "skdetoa" 
construction  the  columns  and  girders  are  built  without  proper 
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use  of  this 

orm  of  constructio 

ction   Is   defined  by  the  Chicago  building 

ordinance  as  follows 

n  buildints 

nd  internal  loadl  and  •trains  are 

In  wch  metal  framework  the 

Xami  and 

;inlFn  shall  be  riveted  m  each  other  at  their  lenicci 

Z  li"n^)^rt 
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tbcrn  ■rith  the  pin«r.  If  cui-iron  pillars  art  gicd.  «cli  uicteuive 
patv  dull  be  boltid  to  the  one  below  it  by  at  lean  lour  bol»  ml 
leu  thin  ibiee-lounbt  o(  an  incb  in  dianieter.  and  the  bcaini  and 
■irdcr*  ihidl  be  bcdted  to  the  pillara.  At  each  line  of  Boor-  or  nof- 
beanu,  lateral  connexioa  between  the  ends  of  Ibe  licama  and 
Cirdrrt  ahall  be  made  by  pauir^  wroughi4ron  or  slcel  tliapft  acn^i 

coonccE  Lhe  bami  and  girder*  wiih  eacb  ofhcr  on  the  direelton  *k 
their  Icneih.  ThcH  nrapi  tbdU  be  niaile  d[  wnnighl-injn  or  mxl 
and  •hall  be  riveted  at  boiled  10  the  iiaga  or  to  Ibe  webi  of  ibc 

"  ir  bi&inga  ut  nude  fire-proof  entirely,  and  have  tkdcron 
eoutruetiDii  h  dcdmed  that  tWr  encloniniE  walli  do  not  carry 
the  WEi|lit  af  lhe  ifaon  «  root,  Iheii  their  waDi  ihall  be  not  leia 
than  tMvc  ihche*  in  thickneu;  and  provided.  a]«o,  that  '-"^ 
wallt  ahall  be  tborouihlv  anchored  to  the  iron  iheleton,  am 
vidcd,  ilu,  that,  whether  the  weight  of  uch  walli  tent  upon  L-_  .  _ 
or  Biilare»  aueh  beanu  or  pillara  muat  be  made  itrong  eooorh  in 
each  KDEey  Id  cany  the  weight  of  wall  [eitina  upon  them  without 


ic  poaHbility 
a  caniideia- 
th  could  be 
iiaeugcr  lifli 
patli  of  the 


conjinutlon,  lhe  amall  atitouai  of  mawHili  [cliiivcl]'  used 
and  Ibe  proponionately  inull  load  upon  lhe  fouudalioni,  and 
lhe  lacl  thai  ai  Lbc  walls  are  supported  a(  each  lloiey  ditcclty 
from  the  eaite.  the  masonry  can  be  bcpin  at  any  llorey  indqwn- 
dcnlJy  ol  lhe  masonry  bciovr  it.    It  is  a  diud  vantage  of  the : 


rub 

of  cheap  Mr 

ctuial 

lUy  inlo  use. 

The  d 

eneriot  pien 

ceased   to  CO 

building,  wbi 

h  was  limited  alone  b 

quau  Coundai 

iT«M 

led 

wilboul  too  ctcat  lo»  to  a  E 

yitcmo 

uIBcic 

nl  capidly  lo 

aSord  speedy 

ding 

The  advanla 

gel  that  led  b 

the  v 

ion  of  thin  lyslem  w 

re  not  only  lhe 

uomro 

■ulbcienily  rigid 

all  lateral  disturbing  forces. 

wre  of  wind,  lhe  possible  s     .  _ 

nachiiMry.  and  the  vibraiiun  trf  the  earth  from  the  passage  of 

loaded  vans  and  inllEyi.  and  slight  eanhqualtci  which  at  times 

vi^l  almost  all  localilits.    la  tniildingl  wide  in  proporllonio 

their  height  ii  is  the  ordinary  practice  lo  make  the  Soots  luf- 

ficicnily  rigid  lo  Itansfei  the  latetol  Mraini  lo  the  wallt,  and  to 

brace  the  wall  framings  to  resist  them.    In  buildings  of  small 

width  JD  proportion  lo  their  height  this  method  ol  securing 

rifidily  la  generally  found  lo  be  inadequate,  and  the  frame  is 

aba  braced  at  right  angles  to  lhe  outer  walls  to  lake  up  lhe 

■trains  directly.    In  each  cue  all  Drains  are  carefully  computed. 

The  hiadng  is  accomplished  by  the  inlroduclion  al  the  angles 

of  the  columns  and  girders  or  beams  of  gusset  plales  or  knee 

or  pin  coaneiions.  AH  portions  of  lhe  frame  arc  united  by  hot 
rivets  of  raild  strcl  or  wrought  iron,  care  being  taken  that  lhe 
aura  of  lhe  sectional  areas  of  liveu  afloids  in  eich  c;isc  a 
■uflickat  amount  of  metal  for  the  safe  iransler  of  lhe  stjnscs. 
The  neilcsl  care  should  be  taken  to  tec  that  all  rivet  holes 
ilely  punched,  and  if  necessary  that  they  arc  rhymed 


iothat 


•r  the  p 


ilul  ei 


landK 


.    The- 


be  brought  In  the  n 

used  as  1  thin  cement  and  not  as  a  backer.    Accurate  rcdiestiat 

of  the  cap  stones  alter  setting  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

All  riveting  and  punching  of  the  steel  members  is  done  at  ibi 
shop,  where  also  they  receive  lhe  usual  coat  of  oil  or  paini.  Tna 
leaves  the  assembling  and  field  tivcling  lobe  done  on  the  gnJuntt. 
together  with  the  adjustment  of  the  lateral  or  wisd-bi 


placing 

th^  thoiild  be  of 
is  best  for  the  prtmin, 
finishing  coat.  In 
lequired  Ihil  the  ite 
coal  of  boUed  linseed 
should  be  more  coherer 


lie  field  pi 

slwoik  should  tccciv*  one  at 
re  to  be  rccommcoded.  in  w 
illerent    colours.      Red    lead 


Slcclwo 


Ihal 
e  shouM  nol 


partially  to  the  >utfa< 


order  that  the  red  lead  coaiiif 

ic  painted,  but  should  receive  a  wasli  d 
twork  or  coiurreie-work  proceeds.  Tie 
iposed  to  the  weather  should  be  paimtd 
.ri,  but  when  it  it  under  cover  an  inUml 

of  pornuneni  value  a  clean  icalcleu  ai 
rst  necessary.     Sicel  plales  and  shaped 


sUcd,  n 


grtiK,  or  foreign  substanc*.  bt 
applied.     It  is  agreed  thai  the 

of  absolute  deaancss  of  metal  1 

Tlic  foUoning  are  the  reqvlrcir 
law  in  regard  to  Ibe  prolecttor 


are  the  application  ol  paii^ 
is  of  the  New  York  buMnt 


lent  nl  DuiMin^    Where 
The  Chicago 


it  meial-work  shall  be  cleaiH 
™«hJy.cMled  with  o«  CO 


'ork.     The  London  BuilJuU 


for  the  regulation  of  skeleton  buildings  and  ihey  are  dravn  up 
upon  I  more  scienlific  basis  than  the  bulk  of  the  ciisting  tcls. 

In  iranifcrting  the  loads  from  the  column  bases  lo  the  bMiW 
of  lhe  toolings  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  all  [j-s4es* 

point  exceed  the  safe  limits  ot  itrcss  tor  the  vtriout  '**■* 
materiab  used.  Slecl  is  generally  used  toi  columns  in  prdtw"" 
lo  cast  iron,  because  it  affords  greater  facility  for  KCunil 
ealisfaclory  conneiions,  because  its  detects  of  quality  or  t"^' 
manship  are  more  surely  detected  by  careful  teat  and  inspctiissi 
and  because,  on  account  of  its  tupetior  elaiticity  and  duciili'J- 
Its  Hbre  it  less  liable  lo  Craciute  from  ibght  defonDilioDS.  " 
it  used  in  pEdeieixi  lo  wrought  iron  on  account  of  iu  lesacMl- 
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al  tinted  work  o(  ledbiri,  chinaels, 
littm,  ol  such  lorm  u  will  euke  the  limpIcU 
tmulnidicd  (raming  in  ihe  pirilaikr  poiiilori 
on  is  pUccd.  The  catamngaR  loniciima  run 
nort  iLortyi  and  arrangrd  to  bruk  /nnti  it 
n.    Id  buildings  10  be  u»d  as  oflica.  hotels. 

It  ia  11SI13I  [n  esJablishing  tbe  Uuds  for  the 
Illation  lo  assunK  that  the  columni  carrying 

upper  Morey  wili  be  caJled 


and  the  r 


It  then 


;y  by  itorey  1 


waidill] 


n  of  about  id%  of  the 
'or  it  is  cvidenliy  impouible  tliat  the  building  can  be  loaded  by  a 
tensely-packed  moving  crowd  in  all  of  its  storeys  simultaneously- 
In  th«  case  ol  farloiies  and  buildings  used  For  stoiage  purposes 
:be  maaimum  variable  load  which  ran  be  icnpoied  for  any 
vrioui  length  of  lime  on  each  floor  must  be  used  without  reduc- 
ion  in  computing  the  Loads  of  the  lower  colunui,  and  proper 
lUowances  must  be  made  for  vibrating  loads.  In  the  case  of 
/cry  tall  exposed  buildinp  of  small  depth,  the  vertical  load 


dingm 


slFor, 


columns  are  vilboul  la 

art  their  bend 

be  sufficient  to  resi^ 

the  ble 

ml  pressure  d 

eccenlriciiy  o<  loading 

In  con 

puting  Ihe  CO 

proper  allowance  must 

be  made 

for  any  eccenl 

height 

(sections  of 

lateral  support  to  30  d 

nd  to  limit  Ih 

puled  by  the  UK  ol  the 

rdinar^ 

ormulaeforco 

The  standard  sect  ion 

eel  user 

hKioccsion 

ecLion  is  suila 

^""*  *'«  than  a^"o" 

udicate  that 

n  one,  bu 

ptanici  does 

port  theory,  and  many 

other  questions  besides 

in  conneiion  with  the  choice  of 

section;  ^>ec 

in  tbe  use  of  columns  in 

buildings 

different  from  the  drcu 

lar  lectio 

,  and  such  inc 

ridty  of  loading 
e  maximum  Bbn 

and  viried,  and 


[lading,  aikd  the  requiremenu  [or  pip 
n  (he  column  lorm.  Ijitlice  bars, 
u>t  so  much  more  weight  without  i 
nust  be  allowed  fori  the  method  of  rii 


side  plates,  a: 


ted,  and  in  long  ^rden  th 
Ol  the  variable  load,  linci 
lb  is  liable  to  crack  the  f 


1  £bre  stress  is 
Dg  0!  the  ceilings 


orbeams.   Tbefloorebctwecn 
I"   beams,  spaced  generally 


(hear  and  Reiute  appi 
Ihe  girders  are  const 
•bout  s  ft.  beiween  1 
fit  Ihe  (otm  ol  (he  g 

lUnges,  or  upon  seats  formed  of  angles  riveted  to  their  webs, 
being  secured  10  Ihcm  by  a  pair  of  angles  at  each  end  of  ihe 
beam  riveied  to  ils  web  and  to  the  web  of  the  girder.  Some- 
limes  Ihe  beams  rest  upon  the  girders,  and  are  riveted  through 
Ihe  llugES  to  it;  in  this  case  the  abutting  ends  of  beams  are 
spiked  by  scarf  pktts  placed  on  each  side  of  the  webs  and 
leeutcd  by  fiveis.  A  similar  ionstruciion  is  followed  for  flat 
roofs,  (he  grades,  being  generally  formed  in  the  girder  and  beam 
conn ruci ion,  and  a  flat  ceiling  secured  by  hanging  from  them, 
with  steel  straps,  a  light  tier  ol  ceiling  beams.  The  floor  beams 
ate  tied  laltrsUy  by  lods  in  continuous  line*  placed  at  or  above 


T  the  Hi 


.    Itm 


SI  points,  ll 


!gih  of  the  "  I "  beam*  only  hold  good 
when  the  upper  chord  or  Qange  is  supported  laterally. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  tlie  design  of 
rolled  slccl  shapes;  for  example  the  rolling  of  a  16-io.  joist  woi 
formerly  deemed  a  remarkable  ichievemcm,  though  now  there 
are  several  works  producing  i4-in.  joists  with  flanga  J  and 
^\  in.  wide.    The  Bnnd  Flange  Differdange  Beams  are  claimed 


nufocl 


acket-angles  attached  to  the  coluit 


instruction  has  simplified  nuuiy 
meat,   such   u   projeclion*   for 
aay  be  supported  by 


of  tbe  general  structure,  and  rauf 
possible.  If  the  supporting  membr 
le  girtier  should  be  rigidly  connecle 
sol  any  twisting  due  to  the  weighl  c 


nt  of  the  building  and  1 
vemcd  by  Ihe  irchiiecl 
lent  ond   proper  plann 


ilumns,  Orders  and  Soor  beams  are  usually 
ing  is  to  be  expected  the  distance  between 

next  be  located;  these  serve  to  luppott  tf 


lit  should  be  avoided.    The  fallowing 
It  made  in  good  practice  for  aaper- 


ellinEa  and  ofBcti       .     . 
rchH,tliealnMatHl  ball-no 

heavy  mtcbiwry'     '. 

.    JOOt 

.      IJOl 

on  between  the 
n  diEer  in  rega 
■B  peciillat  cond 

dodiy  of  wind 
<  considered  in 
d  10  the  forces 

ion;  the  height 

The  relal 
exerted  up- 
end design 

be  provided  against,  and  the  i 

which  Ihe  bracing  is  to  he  irea 
forms  of  bracing,  each  designer 
own  ideas.  One  form  consists 
bars,  properly  fastened  lo  ihi 
diagonals  nay  run  through  a 
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genftal.  :l 


le  unimed  wCnd  pnasnie. 
or  nuHy  w  vind-bndng 
sbaam  at  pJacca  cloK  to  tbe  conien.  In  oh  nciiha'  ol  the 
above  melboik  un  be  applied,  braduu  ahouhi  be  laed  >l  each 
Soar  ievetor  ■  conlinuoui  deep  beam  or  gilder  Cfinied  all  anund 
the  building.  Some  aidiitecta  depend  solely  upon  partitiom, 
and  a  building  wiib  a  nell-conitructed  iron  fmnc  aboukl  be 
Bfe  if  piovided  with  brick  psititioiu  or  ii  tbe  cxterioi  of  the 
inn  Ininework  is  coveied  with  ffeil-built  maaoniy  ot  luffidcct 
thiclcaeis. 

Trusa  rods,  portals,  Qi  lattice  or  plate  girden  conititute 
the  more  definite  typea  of  wind  bradng  ozdinaiiiy  employed; 
the  bracing  must  reach  to  some  sohd  cozmexion  at  the  ground. 
The  greatest  wind  presiure  1o  which  a  building  ia  subjected 
b  that  Irom  a  boriaontal  wind.  The  maximum  prcaiure  is 
not  unifarm  from  the  ground  level  to  the  rooE  but  is  greatat 
at  the  centre;  it  ia  diminished  near  the_  ground  level  fay  the 
liictional  reusunce  of  the  ground,  and  at  the  e»v(s  by  Ihe  eddie* 
formed  by  The  air  esc^ing  over  Ihe  roof.  The  change  in 
direction  of  the  air  when  siiilcing  a  flat  surface  such  as  the  aide 
of  a  buijding  wlU  form  a  cushion  to  d^™'""''  the  eflecta  of 
Impulses  and  shoclcs  from  local  gittta. 

The  building  lawa  of  the  city  of  New  York  require  the 
following  pronsiona  u  regards  wind  torca: — 

vind  shall  be  dev^ned  to  rcsil  a 


in  of  thin,  , 

1,  Irom  the  ground  u 


instriKtioii.  such  «  masonry,  ponilloos.  I 
c  BDt  wfficienc  lo  resist  the  oument  of  d 

tional  bracijig  shall  be  in(r«fuc«t  luihricnt 


bJXdlJ 


vidcd  the  heigiit  doa  ni. ,_     

the  batf.  tTic  wind  pressure  may  be  diuvgaided," 

lie  steel  used  throughout  tbe  entire  stnKture  shoutd  be 
lubjecled  to  the  most  thorough  chnnlal  and  mechanical  tests 
^^  and  inspection,  firat  at  the  mill  and  subsequently  at 
rul^  **"  fnbtirating  ahopa  and  the  building,  to  ensure  that 
it  shall  not  contain  more  than  o-oS%  of  phosphorus 
or  0'd6%  of  sulphur,  that  <t  shall  bave  an  ultimate  strtnglh 
of  between  6o,oc»  and  70,000  lb  per  sq.  in.,  with  an  elastic 
limit  of  not  lets  than  35,000  fb  per  sq.  In.,  and  an  elangalion 
before  fracture  of  not  less  than  15%  in  8  In.  of  length,  and 
that  a  piece  of  the  material  may  be  bent  cold  >  So*  over  a  mandril 
equal  to  the  ihjcltneis  ol  the  piece  tested  without  fracture  of 
the  fibres  on  Ihe  outude  o!  the  bend.  At  least  two  pieces  are 
taken  from  each  melt  or  blow  at  the  mill,  and  are  stamped  or 
narked. 


blow  I 


luired  Ic 


ircfuUy  tt 


rkfor 


lined  Ic 


e  that 


seams  and  other  defect!,  and  that  it  is  true  10  section  throughout. 
Rivets  are  either  o(  wrought  iron  or  of  tulra  soft  steel,  with 
an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  js.ooo  lb  per  sq  in.  The 
material  most  be  sufficiently  tough  to  bend  cold  iBo"  Hat  on 
itself  without  sign  of  fracIUfB.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  that 
DO  steel  is  lelt  in  ■  brittle  condition  by  heating  and  cooling 
without  proper  annealing.  All  abutting  jdnts  in  riveted  work 
ate  faced  10  eiact  lengths  and  absolutely  at  right  angles  to 
the  anis  ol  the  piece,  and  are  spliced  by  scarf  plates  of  proper 
dimenriona  adequately  secured  by  rivets.  The  work  should 
be  so  accurate  that  no  packing  ^eccs  are  necessary.  If  the 
condition  are  such  that  a  packing  or  filling  piece  must  be  used. 


the  end  of  one  pi 
Ailing  piece  is  planed 

testing  it  pieces  14  in. 
heat  and  supported  o 


blunt  knife  edges  spaced  ii 


Where  cast 
n  defects.  In 
It  from  each 


under  a  load  tn  tt 


re  of  the  ^ece  o(  ijeo  lb  the  ile6edM 


The  filling  between  Ihe  girdera  «Bd  Boor  beuu  couaU 
of  stgmeDlal  arches  lA  brick,  segmental  of  flat  arche*  d  pona 
(sawdust)  lerra-cotta,  or  faard-humed  hidlow  terra-  nHr^Ok* 
cotta  vousKHTS,  ot  various  patented  [orms ot  con-  ^f*  __ 
Crete  floors  conuioing  ties  or  supports  of  steel  or  **"■*■■ 
im.  In  all  cases  it  is  customary  to  fill  csi  top  of  the  arcbes  with 
■  strong  Ponlaod  cement  concrete  to  a  unilDrtn  ierd,  generally 
the  top  of  the  deepest  beam ;  the  Soot  filling  is  conitiucicd  and 
carried  to  this  level  immediately  upon  tbe  tmnplelkn  ol  each 
tiet  of  beams,  for  tbe  purpose  not  only  at  stiffeniog  tbe  frame 
laterally,  and  ol  adding  to  its  stabilily  fay  the  impositioii  ol  1 
static  load,  but  also  to  afford  constantly  safe  and  strong  working 
platforms  at  regular  and  convenient  intervals  for  use  thntHigboot 
the  oilirc  period  of  the  constructioo.  In  cases  in  which  the 
lateral  rigidity  of  the  floon  ia  depended  upon  to  trana^r?  the 
horiaontal  strains  to  the  exterior  walls  which  are  frairml  to 
reust  Ihem,  no  form  of  Soor  construction  should  he  used  whicb 
is  not  laterally  strong  and  rigid.  With  very  rapid  btxildiiig, 
no  method  of  construction  of  floors  furrings,  or  partitions  sbcuhl 
be  adopted  irtiich  will  tut  dry  out  with  great  speed.  In  flat 
forms  of  masonry  floor  construction  the  level  of  iu  bolton 
is  placed  somewhat  below  the  bottom  of  the  "  I  "  beams  and 
girders,  so  that  when  it  ia  plastered  a  continuous  surfatv  <A  at 
least  an  inch  of  mortar  will  form  a  fire-proof  protection  for  the 
lower  flanges  of  the  beams  and  girders.  Where  ihe  widib  of  the 
flange  is  considerable  it  is  first  covered  with  meial  lath  secured 
to  the  under  side  of  the  floor  coasonry.  Girders  projecting 
below  the  floor  are  usually  encased  in  from  i  to  ;  in.  of  fire- 
proof material,  1  or  4  in.  of  which  is  also  put  on  all  aJiunna. 
Such  fire-proof  coverings,  and  also  interior  partitions,  are  cc«- 
posed  of  hollow,  hatd-bumed  tcrra-cotta  blocks,  of  porous 
(sawdust)  icrra  cotta,  or  various  plastic  compositions  applied 

rthod   of  ap^talion.    The  most  simple  test  for  tbe 


value  of  a 


mof  fire- 


oof  « 


„  iple  of  the  work  and  to  subject 

it  alternately  to  the  continued  aclion  of  an  intensely  hot  flame 
which  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  it.  and  10  a  sIRam  of  cold 
water  directed  upon  it  from  the  ordinary  service  noule  of  a 
sleani  fire  engine.  It  is  important  in  all  fire-pioofing  ol  columns 
and  girders,  and  in  all  floor  construction,  furring  and  panitwns. 

hoiiiiontal,  which  bb 


.    All  ft 


must  be  started  01 
posuble  passage  of  fire  frwn  the  room  in  which  ii  may  occur. 
The  failure  lo  make  this  provi^on  has  been  the  cause  of  very 
serious  losses  in  buildings  which  were  supposed  to  be  fiie-prooL 


and  often  main  cornices  and  Slling-in 
fixed  before  special  details  end  om: 
Commetciil  Cable  Building,  New  York, 
aggregating  jooo  Ions  were  erected  in 
Unity  Building,  Chicago,  ot  seventeen  alo 


steel  skele 


days- 


ntecn  sloieya.  the  metal  liame- 
finished  roof  was  accomplished 
Building,  Chicago,  the  entiic 
^teen  storeys  and  attic. 


Owing  to  the  low  price  ol  steel  It  Is  possible  lo  make  a  sled 
column  of  equivalent  strength  cheaper  than  one  in  cast  iron. 
The  question  of  cost  Is  purely  a  commerelal  one,  but  Ihe  con 
of  the  raw  malnial  will  praclicilly  never  detennine  the  relaiii.* 
cost  between  various  forms,  as  the  eipense  of  manulactuit 
and  the  detail  and  dupticalion  of  membeis  will  bH  influence 
Ihe  ultimate  cost  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  simple 
cost  of  the  plain  malerials.  The  steelwork  for  a  building  ei  say 
considerable  aiie  is  almost  invariably  rcJIed  to  order. 
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Stcd 

piaciice  I 


iptddevd 


only  Iht 
^^  Dut  bis  Klao  produced  improvcmait  la  the  erection 
l^,j^,  of  fictory  aod  workAhai>  premisea.  Modem  woi^- 
AhofB  cooiist  of  widci  bujJduigi  of  gmtei  hnght 
witb  plenty  of  lool-iigbt,  efficient  ventilitkoa,  ud  irtifici&l 
beuing,  jukI  as  tbe  heavy  Loads  cu  be  curied  by  the  rriDloTcing 
Duteriftl,  heavy  wnLli  become  unneccBuy.  Gradually,  ihereiore, 
the  piodcm  ileeJ-framed  Jactory  has  been  evolved,  capable  of 
iuppaitioK  all  the  loads,  the  outer  walls  beiug  iiquired  only 
lot  protection  against  wealber.  Light  steel  roof  iTuaes  have 
rcpliced  the  timber  trusses^  and  with  the  oolumus  form  a  rigid 
iiamework  to  reiitt  the  stnictunl  and  wiod  loads  ai  weO  u  Unk 
inm  ihc  cnncs  and  shafting. 

In  Cemuiny  skdetoa  sied-fraoud  bctory  building*  may  be 
rnxted  with  ball  brick  (ii  cm.),  with  a  nsirictioii  that  when 
such  buildings  are  abutting  or  me  in  the  immediate  neigbboui- 
hood,  ij.  within  jo  ft.  of  a  oeighbouring  boilding,  the  outHde 
wtlb  on  the  sides  ■(fctted  thiU  be  full  brick  (i;  cm.}. 

The  pcTmissible  heif^t  to  which  a  building  may  be  erected 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  dependslaigilyoatbe  breadth  of  the 
road  on  which  such  buildings  are  situated.    As  a  lulo  it  is  nit 


}f  engineering  i      The  laawia  lit 


liah  and  chander 


ic  quality  of  raate- 

lI  frame  inspected 
■dries,  rolling-mills 


of  the  general  conUrvction  aj 

Atniio«mEi.~S(e  BiHnnin. 
).  K.  Fnatt.ArMudmd  Bufa 


19  (see  Plates  I.  uid  IL)  will  give  a  good  idci 


V  PltptHinf  and  Coyatrnttion  vf 
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STZELB,  ANNE  (i7i7-r778),  English  hymn  writer,  was  bom  at 
Broughton,  Huipahire,  in  1717.  The  drowning  of  her  betrothed 
a  lew  hours  before  the  time  fued  lor  her  marriage  deeply 
a^ected  an  othermse  quiet  life,  and  her  hymni  rather  enipha^ze 
the  less  optip^atle  phases  of  Christian  eiperiencc.  In  17A0 
she  published  Fotmi  m  SutjitU  Ckitfly  Drteliimal  under  the 
name  *' Theodosia."  and  her  complete  wor1[s  (]<4  bymns.  34 
metrical  psalms  and  jo  moral  poems)  appeared  in  one  volume  in 
London  (1S&3).  She  was  a  Baptist,  and  ber  hymns  are  much 
uKd  by  members  oi  that  communion,  though  some  ot  them, 
i-t  "  Father  of  mercies,  In  Thy  word."  have  found  their  my 
into  the  collections  of  other  Churches.  She  bu  been  called 
the  Fiances  Ridley  Haveigal  of  the  iSlh  century. 
,  nSELB,  SIR  RICHARD  Uiji-nig),  English  man  of  letlen 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  is  inseparably  associated  ia  the 
luuory  of  literature  with  his  personal  friend  Addison,  He 
unnot  be  said  to  have  Lost  in  reputation  by  the  partnership, 
b«4use  be  was  inferior  to  Addison  in  purely  literary  gift,  and 
it  is  Addison's  literary  genius  that  has  floited  their  joint  work 
above  merely  joumalisiic  celebrity;  but  the  advanugo  was  not 
>ll  on  Steele's  side,  ioaemuch  ai  bis  more  brilliant  coadjutor  ha; 
usurped  not  a  little  of  the  merit  tightly  due  to  him.  Steele's 
often-quoted  generous  acknowledgment  of  Addison's  services  in 
ilie  TaiUr  has  proved  true  in  a  somewhat  diSerent  sense  from  that 
intended  by  the  writer:  "  I  fated  like  a  distressed  prince  who 
<^I3  in  a  powerful  nefghbour  to  hts  aid ;  I  was  undone  by  my 
•uiliaty!  when  I  had  once  called  him  in  I  could  not  subsist 
without  dependence  on  him,"  The  truth  is  that  ia  this  happy 
•niaace  the  one  was  the  complement  of  the  other;  and  tbe 
Mlince  of  mutual  advantage  was  much  more  nearly  mren  than 
Steele  cUmed  or  pasterity  hai  generally  allowed. 


baptiiedon  the  tJth 
of  March  1671  in  Dublin.  His  father,  also  Richard  Steele, 
was  an  attorney.  He  died  before  hts  ion  had  reached  his  siith 
year,  but  the  boy  l^und  a  prolector  in  his  nratemal  nncle, 
Henry  Gascoigne,  secretary  and  confidential  agent  10  two 
successive  duke)  of  Ormond.  Through  his  influence  he  wai 
niHninaled  to  the  Charterhouse  in  16S4,  and  there  first  met  wilb 
Addison.  Five  years  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church, 
Oilord.  and  was  a  postmaster  at  Merton  when  Addison  was  a 
demy  at  Magdalen.  Their  schoolboy  friend^ip  was  continued 
at  the  university,  and  probably  helped  10  give  a  more  setiaus 
tirm  to  Steele's  mind  than  his  natural  temperament  would  have 
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to  his  majesty 
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TT/riw  Htro,  his  first  prise  treatise. 

letiihed  purpose  with  Kin| 
cy  tried  to  elTect  by  prw' 


and  his 
lofp! 


!,  deploring  tbe  irregularity 
the  military  character,  and  seeking  to  prove  by  eiamplcs — 
king  himself  among  the  number—"  that  no  principles  but 
se  of  religion  are  sufficienl  to  make  a  great  man,"  was  sure 
attention,  Steele  comi^ained  that  the  reception  of  Tkt 
■istian  Hen  by  his  comrades  was  not  so  respectful;  they 
sisted  in  trying  him  by  his  own  standard,  and  would  not  pass 
le  least  levity  in  his  word*  and  actions"  without  protest. 
.  uneasiness  under  the  ridicule  of  his  irreverent  comrades 
suit:  it  m        ■  ■  ■  -        -  - 


1  cnlivf 


the  comedy  called  _  ..  _ 
Although,  however,  it  was  Steele's  eipress  purpose  to 
character  from  the  reproach  of  solemn  dullness,  and  pn 
he  tould  write  aa  smartly  as  another,  he  showed  greatei 
for  decency  than  had  for  some  time  been  the  fashioi! 
stage.  The  purpose,  afterwards  more  fully  effected 
periodicals,  of  reconciling  wit,  good  humour  a 


with  ¥ 
d  when  he  i 


:omcdy.  It  was  produced 
id  published  in  1701,  and  received  on  the  stage  with  favour, 
in  his  nelt  comedy,  7"*e  Lying  Lewr;  or,  Ike  Ladirs'  Frirniihip, 
based  on  Comeille's  Mtnlnr.  produced  two  years  afterwards, 
In  December  170J,  Steele's  moral  purpose  was  directly  avowed, 
and  (he  play,  aceordlng  to  his  own  slatement,  was  "damned 
for  its  i^ly."  Tkt  Tender  Busband,  an  imlMlion  of  Moliire's 
SieUirn.  produced  eighteen  months  later  (in  April  1705),  though 
not  less  pure  in  tone,  was  more  suctessful;  in  Ibis  play  he  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  his  happy  genius  lor  conceiving  and 
embodying  humorous  types  of  charaeter,  putting  on  the  stage 
tbe  parents  of  grandparents  of  Squire  Western,  Tony  Lumpkin 
and  Lydia  Languish.     It  was  geventeen  years  before  Steele 
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again  tried  his  lorlur 
tht  best  uid  most 
DeMinber  172s. 

Meanwhile  the  'galliDt  oplaio  had  lumed  miide  to  uioihcr 
kind  »[  lilcTiry  work,  in  nhich,  with  Che  uiuiLuice  of  hii  friend 
AddiHMi,  lie  oblained  a  more  enduring  rapulilion.    There  never 

revaTdcd  by  Btalnmen.  Addison  had  already  been  waited 
on  in  "  his  humble  lodgingl  in  the  Haymarket,"  and  advanced 
lo  office,  when  his  friend  the  sunesiful  dramatist  was  appoinltd 
10  the  oflici  ol  gaMlteer.    This  was  in  April  or  May  1707,    It 

was  at  that  time  talcing  the  place  of  the  puni^tet  u  an  instru- 
menl  foe  working  on  public  o[union.  The  CatUt  gave  little 
opening  for  the  play  of  Steele's  lively  pen,  his  main  duly,  ai 
he  says,  having  beta  to  "  keep  the  paper  very  innocent  and  veiy 
Insijud  ";  but  the  position  madebiin  familiar  with  the  new  field 

for  a  project  of  his  own.    The  Tatier  made  its  fixat  appcatance 

joumal  ol  politics  and  society,  published  three  times  a  week. 
Steele's  portion  as  gaultcer  furnished  bim  with  special  advan- 
tages lor  political  news,  and  as  a  popular  frequenter  of  coHee- 

Tclailed  and  commented  on  social  news,  a  function  in  which  he 
bad  been  anticipated  by  Defoe  and  olheni  be  also  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Tada  as  a  qxcial  feature  essays  on  general 
questions  of  manners  and  morality.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that 
Steele  was  the  inventor  ol  the  English  "  cssiy  " — there  were 
essayists  belore  the  iSlh  century,  notably  Cowley  and  Temple; 

in  togclher  developed  a  distinct  ipeciei,  to  which 


le  rtolFi 


s  Peerage  Bill.    Sleele'a  Usi    venlun 

patent  lor  Drary  Lane.  Besidv^ 
jrnais  ne  wrote  aiso  several  pamphlets  on  passing  qu^ 
a  the  disgnceof  Marlborough  in  r7ii.  on  the  foni£ia. 
Dunkirk  in  1711,  on  lbe"cri5B"  in  17H,  An  Afclr^p 

/or  JliMK// and  ibii  ll'riliiifi  (important  btograpbia 


they  gav, 

venture  Steele  had  the  pie 


imbler 

h  of  impecuni 


e  for 


ily,  due 


__  _.  ...^..  ..    _         unallncss  of 

£300  a  year  from  hb  gaeelteership  (paying  a  lai  of  (45),  £100  as 
gentleman  waiter  to  Prince  George,  I^jo  from  the  Barbadoci 
estates  of  his  first  wife,  a  widow  named  Margaret  Stretch,  and 
some  fortune  by  his  second  wife — Mrs  Mary  Scuilock,  Ihe 
"  dear  Prue  "  of  hia  charming  lettets.  But  Steele  lived  in  con- 
vderable  (late  after  bis  sccood  marriage,  and  before  h«  started 
[he  TaOer  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  ol  borrowing.  The 
assumed  name  of  the  editor  was  Isaac  Dickerstalf,  but  Addison 
discovered  the  real  author  ill  Ihe  sixth  number,  and  began  lo 
loniribuie  in  the  eighteenth.  It  is  only  fair  to  Steele  la  state 
that  Ihe  lucceis  el  the  TalUr  was  esublished  belore  Addison 
joined  him,  and  that  Addison  contributed  to  only  forty-two 
of  the  two  hundred  and  sevenlyHUie  numbers  that  had  appeared 
when  the  p^ier  was  stopped,  obscurely.  In  January  ijir.  Some 
papers  satirizing  Hartey  appeared  in  the  TalUr,  and  Steele  tost 
or  resigned  the  post  of  gazetteer.  It  is  possible  that  this  political 
lecklessness  may  have  bad  someUung  to  do  with  the  ndden 
end  of  the  venture. 

Only  two  months  elapsed  between  the  stoppage  oC  the  Tada 
and  the  appeaiancc  of  the  SpKiatort  which  was  the  organ  of 
the  two  friends  from  Ibe  ist  of  March  1711  till  Ihe  fith  of 
December  i;ii.     Addison  was  the  chid  contributor  to  the 


Neverthele 


n  generally 

follows  Steele's  lead   in   Ibe  choice  of  subjecl).     The  fiisl 
Higgeslion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveiley  was  Steele's  although 


E  Sir  Roger  into  an  amiabi 
ovincial  oddity.  Steele  bad  n 
the  huDiorous  malice  that  give 


ori^nal  hasty  sketch 


vivacity  gave  nuny  another  Unl  (or  Ihe  elabontlag  ikSI  of  b 

Iricnd. 
The  Spalalir  was  folhwed'by  the  Ciariim,  Ihe  first  numbs 


in  the  nth  ol  March 


icindred  and  seventy-sir 
numbers,  ol  which  Steele  wrole  elgfaly-two.  This  was  the  last 
of  his  numerous  periodicals  In  which  he  had  the  material  aisiu- 
>nce  of  Addison,  But  he  continued  lor  several  yean  to  pnjjeil 
journals,  under  various  titles,  some  ol  Ihem  poLlical,  sume 
social  in  thrir  objects,  most  ol  them  very  shoit.lived.  Steele 
was  a  warm  partisan  ol  the  princijdes  of  ibe  Revoliuion,  as 
earnest  in  his  political  as  in  his  other  convicikins.  The  Cwgtiil- 
Min  was  EUned  in  October  iTjj,  imntcdialely  alter  the  stoppage 
ol  the  GaardiaH,  to  assail  the  policy  ol  Ihe  Tory  ministry.  The 
Ijoer,  started  in  February  1714,  was  more  general  in  its  aims; 
hut  it  gave  place  in  a  month  or  two  to  the  Rcadtr,  a  direct 
counterblast  to  the  Tory  Exanina.  The  £»g(ii*Btait  as 
resuscitated  for  another  volume  in  1715;  and  he  subsequently 
projected  in  rapid  succeluon  three  unsucctssfut  venture*.- 
Tean  Talk,  the  Ta  Tabii  and  CkilClal.  Three  ycajs  lain 
he  started  his  most  lamous  political  paper  the  Fletrien,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  fact  that  it  embroiled  him  wiih  his  old  ally 


Whig  varied  wrilh 


•n  the  South  Sea 
le  fortunes  of  Steele  aa  a  d 
ncs  ol  his  party.  Over  Ihe 
>t  that  he  threw  Dp  a  pension  and 


But  he  had  not  sat  many  weeks  when  he  was  cipcUed  from  ibc 
house  for  the  language  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Cn'ii'i,  which  was 
stigmaiiicd  as  seditious.  Tlie  Afileiy  already  mentkuwd  wu 
his  vindication  of  himself  on  this  occasion.  With  the  accessioa 
ol  the  House  of  Hanover  his  fortunes  changed.  Honours  and 
substantia!  rewards  were  lowered  upon  him.  He  was  made  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  deputy-lieutenant  of  Kliddleaex,  surveyor 
of  the  royal  stables,  governor  of  the  royal  comiiany  of  cemeiliani 
— the  last  a  lucrative  post—and  was  also  knighted  (171J)-  Aflet 
the  suppres^n  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  he  was  appointed  one 


n  Scotland  in  that  capacity.     In 
for  1  pbn   lor  bringing  salmon 


ith  all  his  emoluments 
andal  diSiculIies,  and 


He  spent  his  last  years  on  his 
Wales,  and,  his  hi^lh  broken 
Ed  at  Cannartbea  od  Ihe  iit  of 


wife's  estate  of  Llangui 
down  by  a  paralytic  seL 

Seplcmt«r  1710.  ■  h      oiil  "ha. 

bccnediicdby  Mr  Austin  I>Dbson;ieS};  reviled  1S0U.  MrDJbna 
contributrd  a  fuller  fajography  Id  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  Kriei  at 
EatUsh  Wenliirt,  in  tRStK  In  ig8q  anolher  and  nort  exhaiSi^ 
lite  was  published  by  MiC.  A.  Aitkcn,  who  hasalKedHed  Sleek's 
plays  (iS«e)  and  the  TiUler  (1898).  (W.M.:A  D.) 

STEEI&  THOMAS  (i7SS-ig4S},  Irish  polilicisn  sod  wriict, 
a  member  ol  a  Somencl  family  which  settled  in  Inland  during 
Ihe  17th  ceniuiy,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  November  17SJ. 
He  was  educated  at  TlirJly  College,  DubUn,  and  at  Uagdatene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in  Co. 
Clare.    Asa  volunteer  he  loughl  af '-  "     -■— -  ■-  ■'--■- 
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nturn  Dukl  O'CooncU  to  ptrliumnt  for  Co.  Ckie  it  thi 

fuioui  elKlioa  dI  1818.  It  1*  iDtcmting  to  note  tint  Steele 
himidi  wu  t,  Prolntant.  Hiving  ruined  hii  fontuie  by  con- 
tributing libeniUy  to  the  ciiisci  in  which  he  wai  iDteniled, 
ho  died  in  London  on  the  ijth  o[  June  1848.  He  tnrole 
Hila  ej  At  War  »  Sfain  (1814)  ud  aoDiB  csnyi  oa  Iii>h 

RBEIB,  WIUUK  (d.  1680),  lord  cbuceUor  of  Irduid,  «u 

1  mi  ol  Ricbaid  Steele  oE  SuHJbub,  Chohtre.  and  wti  educated 
It  Caiui  College,  Cambridge  In  1648  he  wai  chosen  recorder 
of  London,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Jour  counael  appointed  to 
conduct  the  cue  against  Charles  I.  in  January  1649,  but  iUoest 
prevented  him  from  discharging  this  duty.  However,  a  few  d«y« 
later  he  took  part  in  lbs  prosecution  of  (be  duke  of  Hsinilioa 
and  other  Royalists.  Stecb  was  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London  in 
r654j  was  chirJ  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  i6Sj,  and  wa»  made 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  itjA.  After  the  fall  of  Rkhard 
Cronwell  he  was  one  of  the  five  commlsiionen  appointed  in 
1659  to  govern  Ireland.  At  the  end  ol  this  year  bo  returned  to 
Englaiul.  but  be  telusal  la  ail  rai  the  commtitee  of  lalely  to 
which  he  had  been  nanied.  At  the  Beatoraiion  he  obtained 
the  full  bcnefiti  of  the  Act  of  Indemniiy,  but  he  thougfat  It 
advisable  la  reside  for  a  time  in  HoUand.  However,  he  had 
returned  to  England  before  hi>  death  inwards  the  end  of  iiSSo. 

See  O.  J.  Burke,  HiHtryrfOiLtri  Oamdlwl  oj  IriLuut  (Dublin, 
ibrfl. 

STEBU,  a  town  of  Cennany,  in  the  Piutaian  Rbine  Province 
an  ihe  navigable  Ruhr,  4  m.  1^  nil  E.  of  Euen,  at  the  junction 
if  the  linca  Duisburg-DortaiUKl  and  Vohwinkel-Hagen.  PopL 
'.11/3%).  11,988.  It  CDDt*iu  a  Gothic  parish  church  {Roman 
[?aihoLic),  ■  high  achool  and  a  Roman  Catholic  hospital.  It  has 
iDal-minet,  inn  and  Km)  worki,  and  makes  fireproof  bricks. 
\  Diet  of  the  etnpEre  was  held  here  Id  the  year  938  by  the  emperor 
Dttol. 

STSELTOK,  a  borough  of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  3  m.  S,E.  ol  Harrisburg. 
F^lp.  (1890),  BJJo;  (1000),  ij,oB6,  of  whom  ijoo  were  loroign- 
um  and  1J08  were  negroes;  (1910  census).  n,nt.  Stecllan 
9  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Fbihdelphia  b  Reading 
ailways,  and  i>  connected  with  Harrisbuig  by  electric  line. 
The  ciiy  ba*  a  public  library.  Stccltoa  Is  In  an  agricultural 
tistiict,  but  iu  industrial  importance  is  due  primatity  to  the 
rast  steel  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Olber 
nitnufacturev  are  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  bricks,  planing- 
tiill  products,  lie.  In  t9o5  the  total  value  of  Ihe  borough's 
actoiy  producu  was  (15,745,618;  the  capital  invested  in  manu- 
acturing  iocieaied  from  (6,166,068  in  1900  to  (18,641,853  in 
Q05.   or   197-5%-    There  is  a  large  limestone  quarry  within 


icipalily 


1 1866  under 


nd  mtTation  plant.    The  plat 

n.me  of  Baldwin,  but  when  it  wsa  incorporated  as  a  borough, 

1  1S80.  the  present  name  was  adopted. 

STEELYARIh  ■BRCHAXTS  OF  THE,  Hanse  mercbanls  who 
rilled  in  London  in  iijo  at  the  steelyard  on  the  river-side,  near 
:osiD  Luw,  now  Imnbridge  Wharf.  Henry  III.  in  iijq,  at 
lie  request  of  ha  brother  Richard  of  Cornwall,  king  of  the 
DufcTTed  on  them  important  privileges,  wl ' 


developed,  ar 
A  the  Meri' 


ough  their 


^Dlrrmed  by  fldi 
i3t  the  ear^  trade  of  London  wi 
>  flourish  till,  OB  the  complaint 
■  the  nigaof  Edward  \U  Ihey  1 
hough  HiBiburg  and  LUbeck  . 
>r  them,  (bey  were  not  ainslated  in  their  monopolies,  but 
'   "  footing  in  Lnndon  till  eipclied 

cautiful  guildhall  in  Thames 
pictures  by  Holbein,  and  dc- 

.  crty  of  the  Hanscatic  League, 
nd  were  subsequently  le[  (0  merchanls  fiH-  business  purposes. 
>es(royed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  they  were  rebuilt  as  warc- 
ousos,  and  were  finally  sold  10  Ihe  SouIb.Eastem  Railway 
ompasy  id  iSji  by  Ihe  Uansealic  towiu,  LUbeck,  Bniseo  aad 


y  Eliiabelb  to  i; 
I  reel,  adorned  vi< 
:ribed  by  Stow,  wi 


Hamburg.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  CannoD  Street  ra3way 

See  Lsppcnburg,  VrhutiilicU  astUckU  in  Igiinickni  5WJUik«/u 
la  Landan  (Himbu<s,  leji):  Slow,  S-m)  tj  Lendgn  (1598); 
Pauli.  J'Hlnrci  of  Old  LinAm  (iSsO;  Ehrenbcrg,  H^imburi  unj 
EBilald  in  ZrilSur  dtr  KlmitM  EliuitA  CJcna.  1896). 

ETESH,  JAN  RAVICKSZ  (1616-1679).  I>utcb  subject-painter, 
was  bom  at  Leiden  in  1616,  the  sou  of  1  brewer  ol  (he 
place.  He  studied  at,  Utrecht  under  Nicolas  Kuupier.  a 
German  historical  painter.  Dr  Bade  luggrsll  that,  before 
entering  Knupler's  studio,  Jan  Steen  took  drawing  lessons 
from  Jacob  de  Wet  in  Haarleia.  He  baws  bia  theory  on  the 
internal  evidence  of  such  early  picture*  as  Ihe  "  Market  at 
Leiden  "  (Staedd  Institute,  Frankfort),  the  "  Ketra«se  "  (A. 
von  Goldschmidt-Rothtchild,  Bctlin),  "  Calling  tor  the  Bride" 
(Six  Collection,  Amsterdam),  and  "  St  John's  Sermon  "  (Deuau 
Castle).  About  the  year  1644  Stecn  went  to  Haarlem,  whm 
he  worked  under  Adrian  van  Ostade  and  under  Jan  van  Coyen. 
whose  daughter  he  married  in  1649.  In  the  previous  year  be 
had  joined  the  pAioteia'  gild  of  the  city.    In  1667  be  is  said  to 

owing  to  an  apothecary  led  to  the  leisure  and  sale  01  bii  pictures; 

lo  (673  he  look  a  second  wife.  Maria  van  Egniont,  the  widow  of 
a  bookseller  In  Leiden.  The  accounts  of  his  life,  however,  are 
very  confusing  and  conflicting.  Some  biographers  have  asserted 
that  he  was  a  drunkard  and  of  dissolute  life,  but  (he  number  of 
hii  works— Van  Wcstrheene,  in  bis  Jan  Slcia,  tliidi  lor  farl  rn 
HtOind.  has  catalogued  nearly  five  hundriid  and  Hofslcde  de 
Ctool  about  double  lh«t  number— seems  sufficient  in  itself 
to  disprove  the  charge.  Hii  later  pictures  bear  marks  of 
haste  and  are  less  carefully  finished  than  those  of  his  earlier 
period.  He  died  at  Leide 
The  work*  of  Jan  St« 
drawing,  admuablo  freedom  a 
and  transparency  of  colouring, 

and  their  dralrutic  character,  J 
painten,  with  the  single  cxce 


distinguished  by  c< 


wide  range  of  his  subjects, 
"    'le  Dutch  figute- 


jIg  exception  of  Rembr 
angc  from  the  stately  interiors  of  grave  and  wealthy 

in  their  laboratories,  doctors  at  the  bedside  of  (heir 
:ard.partl«,  marriage  feasts,  and  the  festivals  of  St 
uid  Twelfth  Night— even  religious  suhjecw,  though 
t  was  least  successful  His  tendering  of  children  is 
especially  deltghllul.  Dealing  often  with  the  coarser  side  of 
things,  his  work  is  fuU  of  humouri  he  depicts  the  comedy  of 
bunutn  life  in  a  spirit  ol  very  genial  toleration,  but  now  and 
igsin  there  appear  keenly  telling  touches  of  salire  which  recall 
a.  pictorial  moralist  such  u  Hogarth.  Portraits  from  his  brush 
ire  comparatively  rare.  The  best  known  is  Ihe  poruail  ol 
binuelf  at  the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam. 
The  National  Gallery  eontains  three  pktoiH  by  Jan  Stecn.  of 


in  Ihe  Roy. 


nrfBe-sterHooK, 


in  (he  E 


Befor 


Kermilan,  Si  Pitersbi 
'iV^.  is'uie ^^^ 
ETBEHXIRX  ISlEENkE] 
Haini 
:k  (Sti 


of  H: 


the  Roi-al  Academy  Winter  I 
'--e  Meat.- 

village  in  the  Belgian  proi 


4  for 


le  bitde  ( 


Eslinkerke)  fought  on  July  isrd/Aupisl  3rd 
1  between  me  Allies  (see  Ca.sn  Alluhce,  W4a  or  the) 
er  William  III.  of  England  and  Ihe  French  commanded  by 
duke  of  Luxemburg.  Previous  to  the  battle  the  French 
y  lay  facing  north-west,  with  its  rigbt  on  (he  Senne  at 
tnkirk  and  1(3  left  towards  Enghien,  whHe  the  army  ol 

s(ra(egica]  methods  of  Ihe  time.  Ihe  French,  not  wishing 

ighi  after  having  achieved  Ihe  immediate  object,  the  capture 

ol  Nimui,  look  up  a  alrong  position,  supposing  the  enemy 

■ouhl  001  date  to  attack  it.  wiiQe  the  Allies,  who  would  olberwise 
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in  all  piflbalHUly  ti*ve  daM  U  the  Frtncli  nunhal  dcti(td, 

■  pert  of  theeneniy's  lorca.    Foi  tD*hc  i;Ih  cenUry,  whca  the 
1  of  A  war  were  u  far  u  pcsublf 


dcnd  u 


ciinblc, 


le  tulllB 


whob,  oi  the  enemy's  forces  ym  the  Ucticil  Idea  of  Iht  bat 
genciab,  led  accordingly  WUIiam,  having  completely  tnisled 
the  enemy  by  focctng  a  detected  spy  to  give  Luicmburg  [*lte 
news,  eel  bis  amy  in  motion  before  dawn  on  July  tirdl  Auguil 
3rd  (osuipriu  the  French  rightabout  Steenlurk.  The  advanced 
guard  of  infantry  and  pion«is,  under  the  duke  oi  Wflrtlembecg, 
deployed  close  10  the  Frentb  camps  ere  Luiemburg  became  iwaie 
of  the  impending  blow;  al  this  moment  the  main  body  of  the 
army  larlhei  back  was  fonning  up  afler  the  passage  of  some 
woods.  When  the  fight  opened,  Luiemburg  wai  completely 
surprised,  and  he  could  do  no  more  than  burry  the  nearest  foot 
and  dragoons  Into  action  as  each  regiment  came  on  the  scene. 
But  the  march  of  the  Allies'  main  body  bad  been  mismanaged; 
while  WDrttemberg  methodically  cannonaded  the  enemy,  wail- 
ing for  support  and  for  the  order  to  advance,  and  the  French 
worked  with  feverish  energy  to  (ortn  a  strong  and  wdl-covered 
line  of  battle  It  (he  thiralened  point,  the  Allies'  main  body, 
which  had  marched  in  Ibe  tisual  older,  one  wing  of  cavalry 
leading,  the  infantry  following,  and  the  other  wing  of  cavalry 
Bt  the  tail  of  the  column,  was  being  hastily  sorted  out  into 
infantry  and  civajry,  for  the  ground  was  only  suitable  tor  the 
former.  A  few  battalions  only  bad  come  up  to  support  the 
advanced  guard  when  the  real  attack  opened  (n.jo).  The 
advanced  guard  had  already  been  under  arms  for  nine  hours, 
and  the  march  had  been  over  bad  ground,  b'jt  its  attack  swept 
the  first  French  Une  before  It.  The  English  and  Danes  stub- 
bornly advanced,  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  French  in- 
fantry tfving  ground  before  them,  but  Luiemburg  was  rapidly 
massing  his  whole  force  to  crush  them,  and  meanwhile  the  con- 
fusion In  the  allied  main  body  had  reached  its  height.  Count 
Solms,  who  commanded  it,  ordered  the  to     '       '  '  ' 


nd  heavy  ground,  only  blocked  the  way  for  the 
sme  o(  the  English  loot,  with  cuixs  upon  Solms  am 
lutch  gcnetab,  broke  out  to  the  front,  and  Solms,  angr^ 
icltcd,  thereupon  refused  to  listen  to  all  appeals  for  aid 
■      —  ■  ,4  hold  the  c 


1  road) 


d  left  o 


e  French  army,  which 


It  alle 


e  part  in  the  fighting 
countcr^irder  that  the  infantry  was  to  go  forwatd,  the  cavalry 
to  halt,  only  made  mailers  worse,  and  by  now  the  advanced 
guard  had  at  last  been  brought  (0  a  standstill.  At  (he  crisis 
Luiemburg  had  not  hesiuted  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  French 

fight,  and  as,  during  and  after  this  supreme  eflorl,  mote  and  more 
French  troops  appeared  from  the  side  of  Enghicn,  the  Allies 

Those  troops  of  the  main  body,  foot  and  dragoons,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  front,  served  only  10  cover  and  .id  steady 
the  retreat  oi  Wilrttembeig's  force,  and,  the  caup  having  mani- 
leslly  failed,  William  ordered  the  retreat.  The  Allies  retired  as 
they  had  come,  their  rear-guard  showing  too  stubborn 


for  ll 


Fcend 


.    The  1 


wFttncl 


[medtii 


were  at  least  equal.  CoDtempoiary  so 
kiik  was  the  hardest  battle  ever  fought  by  imam 
the  baiile  served  not  only  (o  illustrate  the  splendid  d 
of  the  old  professional  armies,  but  also  to  give  poini 
reluctance  of  the  generab  of  those  days  lo  fight  bailies  i 
ence  the  fighting  ^irit  was  unchained,  the  armies  si 
other  lo  pieces  before  either  would  give  wiy. 

STBEPLB  (akin  to  "  steep"),  a  general  irchiteclur 
(Ft.  tlxka.  Hal.  camftnUt.  Ger.  ClxkcAlvm)  for  tli 
"ower,  belfry,  spire,  Sc. 


STBtnBCBASB,  a  vaiiel] 

eacn.  water-jumps,  lie.  (sx 


ith  utincil 
BoBSE-sjuiNo).  The  oiigia  d 
toe  sport  ana  ine  nane  »  oue  to  matcba  run  by  awaa 
of  huBiets,  the  goal  bring  gome  pronunent  landnutk.  tsih 
as  a  DClghbouHng  church  steeple.  There  is  an  early  lecsn)  d 
such  a  match  in  1751  in  Irelaod,  when  the  course  was  4)  m.. 
im  the  Church  of  Buttevaul  to  the  spirt  of  St  Leger  Cbuiih.' 


The  HI 

is  also  given  to  an  Engliih  vi 
Goose  (f. I.).  It  is  played  wit 
depicted  a  race-coarse  with 
obstacles.    ~ 


•r  huidlei  arid  other  obalades.    It 


lurdlea,  watcr-junps  and  other 
iraed  in  60  compartments  by  mtics 
)n  by  the  player  whose  borse  makes 
owi.  £acb  player  is  provided  w:ih 
TO  of  ■  jodey  on  horseback,  mhick 
h  tbmw  to  the  apace  to  wliicb  th( 


ETBER,  PAUL  VILIOII  (rSto-        ],  Engh'sh  painter,  ■» 
mrn  at  Birkenhead.     He  was  trained  first  at  the  Cloiinsta 


le  Ccole  I 


rt  CabaneL    After  i«M, 
c  pictures  at  the  Royd 


before  which  di 

Academy,  practically  the  whole  of  his  wo^ 
eihibilions  of  the  New  English  An  Qub,  of  which  he  is  a  pro- 
minent member.  His  figure  subjects  arul  landscapes  show  greit 
originality  and  technical  skill  (see  FaumNC:  Katml  BriiUk',. 
His  portrait  of  himself  is  inchided  in  the  coUeOioo  in  the  U£a 
Gallery,  l^rence. 

ETEEVEHS,  GBORGB  (1736-rSoa},  English  Shakespearian 
commentator,  was  bom  at  Poplar  on  tbe  loth  of  May  I7jfi.  the 
son  of  an  East  Ind'  -        -  ... 


1  175J  lo  1756.  Leaiing 
Kttled  in  chambers  in  tbe 
Temple,  removing  later  li>  a  bouse  on  Hanpsteid  Heath,  whCR 
he  collected  a  valuable  library,  rich  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
He  also  accumulated  a  large  collection  of  Hogarth  prinls.  and 
bis  notes  on  the  subject  were  incorporated  in  John  Nkinls's 
Ctnuiiic  Worit  0/  Hetarlli.  He  walked  ftoni  Hampstead  to 
London  every  morning  before  seven  o'clock,  discussed  Shake- 
spearian questions  with  his  friend.  Isaac  Reed,  and,  after  nuking 
his  daily  round  of  the  booksellers' shops,  returned  to  Hampsicid. 
He  begin  his  labours  as  a  Shakespearian  editor  with  reprint* 
of  the  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  entitled  ranfy 
=/  lie  Way.  ./5*8*«f(are  .  .  .  (17M).  Dr  Johnson  was  iiD- 
pressed  by  the  value  of  this  work,  and  suggested  that  Sleoxns 
should  prepare  a  complete  edition  of  Shake^reare.  The  result. 
known  as  Johnson's  and  Steevens's  edition,  was  Tim  Worki  aj 
Shakapevi  vilh  Hit  Cmetlim  and  Ultalnlima  ef  VeHii*s 

woe  very  slight.  This  early  attempt  at  a  variorum  edition  was 
revised  and  reprinted  in  177S,  and  further  edited  !d  1785  by 
Isaac  Reed;  but  in  .793  Stfcvens,  wbo  had  asserted  thai  be 
was  now  a  *'  dowsger-edilor,"  was  persuaded  by  his  |ealausy 
of  Edmund  Malone  to  resume  his  laboors.  The  definitive 
resuil  of  his  researches  was  embodied  in  an  edilioo  of  fifteen 
veJumea.  He  made  changes  in  the  leil  sometimes  apparently 
with  ihe  sole  object  of  showing  how  much  abler  he  was  as  aa 
emendator  than  Malooe,  but  his  wide  knowledge  of  ELiiticihan 
Uletature  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  subsequent  adiiois  have 
gone  to  his  pages  (or  parallel  passages  from  conlempotary 
authors.  His  deficiencies  from  the  point  of  view  of  puirly 
llteraiy  criticism  are  apparent  from  the  fact  that  be  deluded 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  and  poemsbecausc,  he  wrote,"  tbestnmg- 
esl  act  of  pariiament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  te 


'    In  the  1 

sslyengsgedi 


rntyy. 


tbe  life  of  an  oullaw,  but  he  w 


itidiing  hb  feltm 
inem.  Dr  John«>t 
1  he  had  come  to  liv 
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of  hkndt  d<il  and  kind.  He  ttu  one  oi  Ibe  foKXon  in  tipaa- 
ing  llii  Cbatlenon.Rooky  and  Ibe  IreUnd  fntrrin.  He  mole 
an  entirely  fictilioiu  acceunl  of  the  Javi  upu  ins,  derived  [rem 
an  imagiDary  Dutch  uiveUci,  which  iiaposed  DO  Enivnus 
Dimin,  ud  be  boueii  t^  SiKiety  of  Antiquaries  nith  Ibe 
tomhitODe  ol  Haidicanute,  luppotcd  to  have  bnn  dug  up  in 
Kencington,  but  really  engnved  with  an  Asgto-Saion  iraciip- 
ifon  of  hii  own  iDveniion.  He  died  at  Hampitead  on  [be  )»d 
of  Januuy  igoo,  A  maiULaient  to  bii  memoiy  by  Flaman. 
niih  an  inscciptioo  commeaiDnitiiig  bii  Shakopcaijan  laboun. 
wuerectediD.PoplaiCbtpel.  Tbe  lale  catalogue  of  his  vdwble 
libraiy  it  in  the  Britiah  MuMum. 

StenTEu*!  Sh^Hvpsn  wai  n-lnued  by  li 


I  addillonal  nc 


•  lettbi 


.    ThiLwl 


by  Edmusd  Makoe  ai 


STEEVENS,  GBOBOB  WABRnrOTOH  (iS6g-i<)oo),  Eogliih 
jounuli)!,  wu  bom  at  Sydenham,  mar  London,  on  the  lolh  of 
Dcretoba  i86g,  aod  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School 
and  Billiol  College,  Oiford,  of  which  he  was  a  scholac.  He 
first  bcgu  to  wiite  in  imdeigraduale  periodicals.  In  iSgj  he 
Ku  elected  a  (elloir  of  Pembreke  College,  Oilocd,  and  in  tbe 
same  yeu  spent  lome  time  at  Cambiidgt,  editing  a  weekly 
periodical,  tbe  Cambridie  O^emer,  tad  becoming  a  contributor 
to  the  Natiomd  Obsena,  then  edited  by  Mr  W.  E.  Henley. 
He  then  married  and  vent  jto  LoDdan,  and  jalocd  tbe  itaff  at 
the  Fail  Itali  CaafU,  contributing  al»  to  the  tttw  Rinan 
and  Biwlnoeod's  UofoinL  Some  of  his  artklea  were  reprinted 
in  UoiKUtoa  nj  1^  Dtai.  In  \isfi  he  joined  the  atafi  of  the 
l^ndon  ^t'yi/ai',  then  juitfitaTLed,  and  went  on  variouiapcdal 
■Dissiona  for  that  paper,  which  lesultcd  in  more  Ihan  one  leria 
t^  actidei.  (iterwards  turned  into  books.  In  this  way  he 
publiihed  Tkt  Land  of  tki  Dollar  (i&ti?),  Willi  UU  Canqturini 
Tuit  [184;],  Egyfl  in  iSgg,  and  WiUi  Kilckmtr  la  KkatlBtm 
(1899).  In  Septembei  18^  he  went  to  South  Africa  and  joined 
Sii  Ceotje  White'a  force  in  NitU  at  war-correspoodenl,  bans 
subsequently  besieged  in  Ladyamilh.  He  died  during  the  aiegc, 
of  enteric  fever,  on  the  i5tb  of  January  igoo.  Tbe  articles 
he  had  Knt  home  from  South  Africa  were  pubhshed  poat- 
faumouily  in  a  volume  called  FroM  Capetcwn  to  Ladyimiih. 
Steeveni  had  a  remarkable  gift  of  icizing  the  laUcnl  facts  and 
principal  cliaractcrislics  in  anything  he  wished  to  dcsciibe,  and 
pulling  them  in  a  vivid  aod  leadabk  way.  His  early  death 
removed  an  interesting  personality  in  English  joumaliuji. 

STBPAmE,  Basso  NA£3oa,  or  Chuwaha,  a  Ue  of  East 
Africa,  lying  in  37*  E.,  between  ^'ij'  and  5°  N.,  and  meaiuring 
come  40  m.  by  15.  It  is  the  touthenimasL  and  kiweii  [18S0  It.) 
of  a  series  ol  lakes  which  lie  in  what  appears  to  be  a  north.eailerly 
continuation  of  Ihe  great  East  African  rift  valley,  although  this 
loses  its  clearly  marked  character  in  about  3"  N.  There  is,  bow- 
cve'i  a  well  defined  watershed  eateading  Irom  the  hills  vat  ol 
SLclanie  to  the  Haiiar  range.  Tlie  character  of  tbe  Uke,  which 
hus  no  outlet,  varies  greatly  according  to  tbe  aoiauot  of  water 

at  its  north  end,  being  there  a  f^rly  npid  stream  Ja  yds.  wide 
and  3J  ft.  deep.  At  low  water  the  western  part  ol  the  lake  is 
dry.  The  Dulci,  which  rises  north  ol  6°  N.,  is  joined  m  about 
36°  Si's.,  5°8'N.by  IbeGaknaSaganorCalanaAmaia.  The 
S^gan  in  times  of  flood  receives  the  overflow  of  Ibe  neil  lake  in 
tbe  series,  Cbambo  or  Canjule,  which  lies,  at  a  height  of  j46oIt., 
70  m.  nonb-north-eost  of  Stcfanie.  Chsmbo  m  turn  receives 
the  waters  of  a  larger  lake — Abai,  Ahaya,  Pagade  or  Kcgina 
Margbetita— through  Ihe  river  Walo,  across  a  plain  only  3  m. 
ici'Jc.  Abai  lies  4100  It.  above  tbe  sea.  Is  45  m.  long  and  18  m. 
across  at  its  greatest  width.  It  la  cut  by  38°  £.  Tbere  are  a 
number  of  islands  otl  the  lake.  All  the  lakes  of  the  series  are 
Ehut  in  by  high  mountains,  those  sunounding  Lake  Abai,  to- 
Scther  with  the  Islands  with  which  its  surface  is  broken,  being 
clothed  with  luiurianl  vegetation.  The  chief  feeder  of  Abai, 
the  Hilite,  rises  in  about  S°  N.  North-east  of  Abai  arc  several 
•maUcr  lakes  unconnected  viilb  the  more  southerly  tystem. 


mii.  VOm 


dried 
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Donaldson  Smith,  V.  Bottego,  M.  &  Welby, 

and  others.    J.  J.  Hairison  in  iSoo  found  thi 

up,  and  two  years  later  Count  Wickenburg  fw 

the  northern  part.    An  agreement  of  1907  with  Great  Brilai 

recDgniaed  the  lake  as  within  the  Abyssinian  Empire. 

See  CnpapUtia  Jernul  (Sept.  iRot.  Sept.  and  Dee. 
1901.  Oct.  19D1I.  L.  von  HMinel.  biuttrry  ef  Lakes 
SltjuKii  (London.  1«04):  L,  Vinnutelli  and  C.  Cili 
(Milan,  1899) ;    Britisb  War  Of&cc  map,  Africa,  sheet  1% 

STEFFAHI.  AGOSTIHO  (rGsj-^tjiS),  Italian  ecclrsiasti 
diplomatist  and  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  CastellrarK 
on  the  25th  of  July  rAsj.    At  a  very  early  age  he  was  adi 

voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Tattenbach.  by  wh 
waa  taken  to  Munich,  where  his  education  was  completed 
expense  ol  Ferdinand  Maria,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  app 
him  "  Churf  OrstUcher  Kammer-  und  Hof musikus  "  and  gi 
him  a  liberal  salary.  After  receiving  Instruction  from  J 
Kaspar  Keri,  in  whose  charge  be  lived,  he  was  sent  in  i< 


ited 


On  hi 


ctHnposed  sia  motets,  the  original  oi 
iw  in  tbe  FiUwilliain  Museum  at  Carannog 
o  Munich  in  i6j4  be  pubUsbed  his  first  worl 
'    '  '  '  reprinted  In  Martini 


lipls 


.Softw  di  cnimppiala  in  T674.  In  167$  he  w 
court  organist.  Tbe  date  when  he  was  ordained  priest,  with 
tbe  title  o(  Abbale  of  Lepsing.  is  no(  precisely  known.  His 
ecclesiastical  status  did  not  prevent  hin^  from  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  Ibe  stage,  for  which,  at  dificrent  periods  of  bis  life,  he 
composed  work  which  undoubtedly  eieicised  a  potent  influence 
upon  the  dramatic  music  of  the  period.  Of  his  hrst  opera.  Uarco 
AunliOt  written  for  the  carnival  and  produced  at  Munich  in 
r6fli,  theonly  copy  known  to  eaislisa  manuscript  score  preserved 
in  Ihe  royal  library  at  Bucldlgbam  Palace.  It  was  followed 
by  Solimt  in  t68s,  by  Auiacit  c  liiptUe,  pnrsgalifi  d'amtn 
and  Streio  TtMio  In  1686,  by  AUiria  in  16S7,  and  by  Nwbt  in 
i6Sfl;  but  of  these  works  i>o  trace  can  now  he  discovered.  Not- 
witbstauding  the  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  elector  Maaimilian 
Emanuel,  he  accepted  in  ibS8  the  appointment  ol  KapeUmeister 
at  the  court  of  HoDover,  where  he  speedily  improved  an  acquaint- 
ance dating  ttoni  ib3i  with  Emcsl  Augustus,  duke  ol  Bnuis- 
wick-LuDeburg  (afterwards  elector  of  Hanover),  winning  also 
4  pleasant  fooling  with  the  duchess  Sophia  Charlotte  (afterwards 
elFCliess  of  Brandenburg),  the  philosopher  Leibnitz,  Ifie  Abbale 
Odensio  Z^lauro,  and  many  men  of  letters  and  intelligence,  and 


ii  Lim 


with  c 


y  splem 


[wnpoxd  La  UUa  d'ErtoU  non  A^liilUo  in  16S9.  Ij  Supabie 
i^AUuandro  in  r690,  Orlando  lentroso  in  1691,  Lt  Ritali  tint' 
iofii  in  [6«i,  La  Libali  anttula  in  1693,  /  Trieufi  dd  Jala 
mi  I  Bauaaali  in  1695,  and  Briuidt  in  1696.  The  Uhteito 
3f  BiUiidc  is  by  Palmieii.  Those  of  most  if  not  all  Ihe  oihen 
■re  by  (he  Abbale  Maure.  The  scores  are  preserved  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  w  ■         ' 


d  thre. 
England  by  the  ele 


s,  they 


3f  the  C( 


eSani  distinguished  bimself  in  bis  new 
The  elevation  ol  Ernest  Augustus  to  the  clectotale  in 
J  to  difficulties,  for  the  arrangement  of  whirb  it  was 
y  that  ux  nmbasador  should  visit  tbe  various  German 
armed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic  power, 
-omplished  abbate  was  sent  on  this  dehcate  mission  in 

task  so  well  that  Pope  Inn  "''  -        - 


rdfor 


cHanr 


L'albnli 


coDSCCtalcd  hjja  bishop  af  Spiga  in  the  ^pap^|l,^'(St  |^dic*. 
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STEFFENS— STEIN,  C.  VON 


Id  161^  ht  wai  MM  U'tmbaiudot  10  BrutwU.  and  aixti  \ht 
death  g(  Emm  Augielui  in  ihcsiMytaihcFBiFrrd  ibetnvicE 
dI  ihe  elMior  pabiiiu.  John  WillUm,  U  Duurldarr,  vbm  he 
bcM  ihe  office*  ol  privy  touncillm  and  proLonol»ry  of  Ihe  holy 
■«.    Invested  wiib  iheu  high  hcmeun,  SieOani  could  K4rcely 


It  fail  geniiu  wi 


the  difficulty  by  producing  iwo  new  operu— £•»  it  Hanovei 
utd  Tmiilent  at  DUsscldorf— in  the  name  ol  hii  Kcreury  and 
■fnanueiuis  Gregorio  Piva,  whose  lifnalure  is  attached  to  ihc 
acorn  preserved  at  Buckingham  Pahue-  Anolhcr  score — that 
of  ^rninis— in  the  same  eoUection,  dated  DUsiekloif.  IJ07, 
and  evidently  the  workofSteSani,  heaisno  composer's  name. 

SteSani  did  not  accompany  Ihc  elector  George  to  England; 
but  in  i;i4  the  Academy  of  Antient  MuHck  In  London  elected 
him  its  hoDorajy  preaident  for  life;  and  io  return  for  the  con- 
plinent  he  sent  Ihe  aisodalinn  a  nagniiicent  Slabal  Ualtr,  fot 
aia  voices  and  ortheaira,  and  three  fine  madrigals.  The  manu- 
IciipK  of  these  an  tlill  in  eiisteace,  and  Ihe  British  hluseum 
possesses  a  very  fine  CoKJUebor,  lor  three  voices  and  orchestra, 
of  about  the  same  period.  All  these  compositions  are  very  much 
in  advance  of  Ihe  age  in  which  they  were  wiiller;  api  ii 


of  1I 


>f  Ihe 


atage  very  remarkable  indeed 

drama  was  gradually  apjH'oaching  the  character  of  a  nmly  lonDal 

Buclungbaia  Palace  these  operas  would  ht  iitlerly  unknown; 
but  SteSam  will  never  ceue  lo  be  lemcmbend  by  his  beautiful 
tbamber-dueia,  which,  like  iln«  of  his  coniemponTy  Cario 
Maria  Cliri  (ine^-iy^j),  are  chiefly  wrillen  in  the  form  of 
cantatas  for  two  voictJ,  accompanied  by  a  figured  ban  Tbe 
Biitiih  MuMum  (Add.  MSS.  ^055  seq.)  poasetss  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  charming  compositions,  some  of  which  vete 
puhliihed  at  Munich  in  i6;g.  Steflani  visited  Italy  for  the  bsl 
time  in  1717,  in  which  year  Handel,  who  always  gnuefuUy 
reniembered  Che  kindncn  he  had  received  Iram  him  at  Hanover, 
once  more  met  him  at  Ihe  palace  of  Cardini^  Ottoboni  b  Rome. 


Steflani 


110  Han 


tb  of  February  1728  while  engaged  in  the  iramaction  of 
Jomatic  businns  at  Frankfort. 
>ieffani  stands  somewhat  apart  froi 


menial  forms.  His  opera  overtures,  frc,  show  a  remaTliable 
combination  of  Italian  suavily  with  a  logical  conciseness  of 
construction  which  is  due  to  French  influence.  In  vocal  music 
be  is  certaioly  inferior  (0  Scariaiti,  and  none  of  his  famou*  duels, 

in  Ihe  anistic  development  of  HandeL 

STEFFEMS.  UEHRIK  (iirj-iS^s),  German  pbilOMpher. 
scienlijt  and  poet,  of  Norwegian  eilraelion,  waj  born  on  the 
ind  of  May  1771  at  Slavanger,  and  died  in  Berlin  on  Ihe  ijih 
of  February  1845.  A(  Ihe  age  of  fourteen  he  went  with  \in 
parenii  to  Capenhagca,  when  be  iiudied  ibeokigy  a"d  naiuial 
icience.  In  1794  he  lectured  at  Kiel,  and  ■  year  liler  went  10 
Jena  10  study  the  nalural  pbilosophy  of  Schrtliag.  He  went 
IS  Freiberg  in  iRoo,  and  tbert  came  under  the  influence  of 
Wemtt.  After  two  years  he  retiinied  to  O^ienhagen,  hut  his 
leclURS  eiciled  so  much  disapproval  that  he  took  a  professot- 
■hip  at  Halle  in  1S04.  During  the  War  of  Liberation  he  served 
■3  a  volunteer  in  tbe  cause  of  freedom,  and  was  prorni  at  the 
capture  of  Paris,  fiom  iSii  he  wis  professor  of  phyitcs  al 
Bmlau  until  iSj;,  when  he  accepted  an  invitsllon  lo  Berlin. 
SlelTcns  was  one  of  the  so-called  Philosophera  of  Nature,  a  (liend 
and  adherent  of  Schelling  and  Schlciermacher.    More  than  eithi 


of  Ihcie  two  thinkers  he  was  acquainted  with  the  di 

the  highly  Ima^naiive  apeculalions  of  Schelling,    He  held  that, 
thraa(hout  the  scbcDie  of  naluie  and  iBtellcctnal  lift,  the  lualu 


he  endeavoured  to  deduce  fiom  hit  ki 

on  hiolagical  giounda.     The  Influence  ol 
siderable.    Not  only  did  SchiUing  and  Schieierm 


r  theo] 


deferenci 


Cher  w 


s  Kienlific  deducliof 


jlleciual  life  of  his  conter  .  

aSected.  Hia  leclurc*  in  Copenhafm  In  iSei  were  allcndid 
by  many  leading  Danish  thinkers,  wch  as  OehleBschUger  and 
Grundlvig,  Schleiermachcr  wis  so  mnrh  struck  by  iheir 
eicetltiice  that  be  endeaveuird,  umuccessfully,  to  obuin  Icr 
Sieflent  a  chair  in  ihe  new  Bnlin  Umveniiy  in  1804,  io  mirt 
teachrngs  sbtndd  be  supported  in  the 


sdeati£c  depinmi 


Kii  chirr 


nlifir  and  philosophical  w 


•u^l-  (iM 


-,- - Crnrfi,,.  _.    , 

nWl.  (i«ot);     i4attrfMb|w  (1814).     He  wnHr  Ha 

Kdrr  VBitanliUw  (ISU).  and  fcter  hiWuk   I'rrha- 

untm   Buf    Vni^i^Ufn    (lajj);    works^on    rciiViou.    Hibj™^ 

•nr^nrfmiiA'JalZ.iilWrraniilldltl);    Vn  itt loluhni  Tl-r- 
Dfjf  vMf  drm  walim  Cfavka  (new  ed-,  1S31I;     puciicaJ  w«l3, 

ITsJisfnliajt).  collected  in  >S37underlhc  liile  of  A'sirUn.   Dui..-( 

\Lb).  'see  t!«h^  i.i-'£n™EI(  nn  Suja,;    P«^ii.  H™'>I 
UrSai  (Gei.  utc*..  1M4);  Dilxhey,  Ukt  SiUtUimaikai. 
rmiSLT,   DANIEL  (c.    i76<~iS>j), 


He  was  indebted  ti 
his  musical  educatic 
before  iir/o,  w 


il  Ihe  t> 


.j6s  il 


«bym 


r  Frederick  WOIiiBi  fee 
Very  liille  is  known  of  hb  artislic  L'e 
letiled  in  Paris  and  attained  great  popU' 


iposed  tor  Queen  Marie  Anioineiie;  ta 
drsnalic  i^ra  eniiiled  Remls  tl  Juliellt,  produced  ai  ihc 
ThUiic  Frydeau  In  1793,  was  equally  succeufuL  In  174 
Sldbell  removed  to  London,  where  his  pianoforte- play-L-g 
altracied  great  attention.  In  1798  he  produced  hia  conciro 
(No.  3,  in  E  flat)  coalalnfalg  the  famous  "  Storm  Rondo  "—a 
work  that  ensuRd  hb  popularity.  In  the  followitig  yen 
Sleibell  started  on  a  pTOlcssiona]  toui  In  Cennany;  and.  ilTct 
playing  with  some  success  In  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Prague  ard 
Berlin,  he  arrived  In  May  iloo  at  Vienna,  where  he  chatlengid 
Bcelhoven  10  a  trial  of  skill  His  discomfiture  waa  conip!r:e 
and  he  retired  10  Paris.  During  the  neit  eight  years  be  Liud 
allemalely  in  that  city  and  in  London.  In  tScS  he  wu  lnvi>-.< 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  St  Petenl 
if  Ihe  royal  opera  in  ] 


il  of  a 


1  Ihe  enjoym 
n  the  roth  of  Seple 
Erodes  his  drama 
nous  number  of  con 
hough  brilliant,  wi 


Here  be  miJ.J 
uotQ  bis  deilh 

tic  music,  Sieibelt  left  behind  him  an  erv- 
ipoiiiiani  for  the  piinofortt  Hiiplijlr;. 
is  wanting  in  the  higher  quiliiiei  tth:i 

Muiio  Clenenti;  but  he  was  gifted  with  lilenis  of  a  hifh  ord<r. 
and  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  was  fuDy  deserved. 

iTEm.  CHAHLOTTB  VOH  (r74i-l8i7),  the  friend  of  Goethe. 
was  horn  at  Weimar  on  the  isth  of  December  1741,  the  eldert 
daughter  of  the  HofmarKhall  (master  of  the  ceremonln)  \x« 
Schardt.  She  became  in  her  siateenlh  year  lady-in-waitip*  10  tbe 
duchess  Anna  Amalia,  the  accomplished  mothet  of  Duke  KiH 
August  of  Saie-Weimar.  In  17G4  she  married  Freiherr  Fried- 
tich  von  Stan,  muter  of  the  hone  lo  the  duke,  and  wven  <:Ht- 
dtcnwett  (he  issue  ol  the  union.  Goethe,  who  arrived  in  Wetn-ir 
in  177s.  was  soon  caplivated  by  the  charm  of  this  lady,  his  sen.cr 
by  seven  years,  and  the  Sidcnbimil  [union  of  souls)  they  lonrxJ 
eiereised  a  furthering  and  ennobling  influence  upon  Goethe's 

was  his  constant  companion,  and  by  her  bright  and  genial  naTurr 
and  friendship  she  stimulated  hb  eSortl  and  assuaged  bis  ram. 
On  Goethe^  mum  Innn  Italy  in  t}U  the  ptev^ui  istimai* 


STEIN,  BARON 
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idatbHB  beCwtcn  tbem  woe  Tdued,  ud  Ibc  poM'i  ceanndoii 
K[lh  Chriitiine  Vulplus  iliU  Turlhcr  Hlnnged  Ihera.     C 
laiie'i  jaltnuy  ud  indignitiDn  at  £nl  kne»  do  bounda, 
it    was  ody  by    Blow  dtgren  that  fiicadship  wu  CHtc 
Charlolte  voa  Stein  was  alio  iotiraitc  with  SchUlti  and 

in  CkarMU  mh  SikiOer  und  ilin  freuHdt  (voL  IL,  1S61). 
betame  a  widow  in  ijgj,  but  conlinued  lo  live  at  Wdmari 
hct  death  tbeie  on  Ibe  &tli  of  January  1817. 

Gotlhe'i  iMWri  10  Frau  vgn  Sltin  lorm  one  ri  the  IDOK  inte. 

in(  vDlmnnoithcpoct'icarmpandcncc.  Htr  own  ktttn  addrtHtd 
10  him  were  rcturnfd  to  hw  at  hn-  nqLcn  and  detlroytd  ihonly 
Morr  her  death.  A  pro«e  inzedy,  Dj^,  written  by  her  in  17?" 
(pubUihed  tWi?}.  <•  ol  Utttc  poetiol  Tatue. 

Coelhc'i  Britlt  a*  fmt  ■»  SIti*  nu  dm  /aim  rfT6-iSi 
were  ediiid  by  A.  Schall  {3  volt,  iSiS-iSJi  ^  and  ed.  by  W.  Fieli'L. 
i^gj-tisy.  3rd  cd..  by  J.  Wahle,  1900).  Sm  H.  Dariiiir.  Ckarlau 
—  "--'-"'-    ri74);  M.  •-'-■ 


n«  (a  wli. 

■  :  c.  H.  c 


I..  CJtarluu  » 


<i876)l  d.  H.  Calvcn,  Chvltamt 

1877}:    and  A,  Saucr.  FrunMdtr  am  iler  SliJanl  dir  ^nm 
IXcroInrdaSj);  W..  Bixk.  ClarfoUc  MS  .Sing  (i«io). 
STEIH,    BBIKHICH   PRIEDAICH   KARL,  Buox  vou  i 

cslale  near  Nassau,  on  the  ]6lb  ol  Oclobei  17S7.  He  was  ' 
ninth  child  o[  Karl  Philipp,  Fieibeir  vom  Stein;  the  maiden  na 
■■■   iatherwaa 
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enlirely 
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They  owned  their  own 

omain.  and  owed  ailegian 

ce  only  lo  the 

but  had  no  V 

IM  r«  the  diet. 

In  his 

Id  age  he  ea 

hit  paienll  foi 

the  infl 

uence  of  Ihel 

■eUBlou 

and  Ituly  Gem 

hLT'i 

"My  V 

ew  ol  the  wt>.ld  and  of  human 

gathered  as  a 

hoy  an 

youlh,  in  the 

ulilude  of  a  cou 

try  Ule 

d  in  paniculat  I 

acted  by  the 

Incidcn 

hiUoo-  ol  Engla 

nd."    The  inBuence  0 

English 

ideaa,  which  wa 

s  so  potent  a  fac 

^inlh 

lives  of  Vol 

Hire,  R 

usseaUpTalleyn 

ind  and  many  oth 

■  8lh  century 

dtoie  potently 

operative  in  the 

early  c. 

rwr  ol  Slein 

He  doe 

lb  a  piivite  t 

tor  to  the  unive 

taity  of 

CMtingen  in 

r,  whete  he  studied  jurisprudei 
pursue  his  sludin  in  Engliah  history  and  politics,  whereby,  as 
he  wrote,  "  my  picdilcclion  for  that  nation  wai  lonfinned." 
In  1777  he  lelt  G<5liiiigcn  and  proceeded  to  Wetilar,  the  legal 
ccnlre  ol  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  oeder  to  see  Ihe  working 
oi  lis  institutions  and  thereby  prepare  himsell  lor  the  career 
of  the  law.  NcH,  after  a  stay  al  each  ol  the  chiel  South  German 
capitals,  he  Milled  »t  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  in  order  10  observe 
the  methods  ol  (he  Itnperiol  diet.  In  1770  he  went  lo  Vienna, 
give  himself  up  to  Ihe  gay  Ufe  of  Ihat  capital,  and  then  pio- 
ceetled  to  Betbn  eaily  in  17S0. 

There  his  idmiratioo  lor  Frederick  the  Great,  (ogelher  wiib 
his  dbtasic  for  the  pellincss  ol  the  legal  procedure  al  Wetilar. 
impelled  him  lo  lake  service  under  the  Prussian  monarch.  H^ 
*hi  fortunate  in  gaining  an  appointment  in  the  dcpanment 
ol  mires  and  manuiactures,  fat  at  the  head  of  this  office  was  an 
able  and  inlclligenl  administrator,  KeiniU,  who  helped  him  lo 


iciplcs  ol 
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itls  of  Maioi,  ZweihrucKcn  ana  uarmstadt,  Dui  ne  won  ici 
islaite  for  diplomacy,  and  in  17E6-17S7  he  was  able  to  indulg 
taste  tot  travel  by  a  tour  in  England,  where  be  pursued  hi 


hose  Prusiian  lands.  Among  Ihe  benefits  which  he  conferred 
Ilirse  districli,  one  of  the  chiel  was  Ihe  canaliaation  ol  the 
:r  Ruhr,  which  thenceforth  becanw  aa  Imporunl  outlel  for 


tbe  coal  of  that  region.    He  aliD  Improved  the  navigatbe 


von  WaUmadea-Gimban,  a  natural  ion  ol  King  George  II. 
of  Great  Britain. 

Stein's  early  training,  together  with  the  iterDly  practical 
beat  of  his  own  nature,  made  him  completely  impervious  to  Ihe 
enthusiasm  which  the  French  Revolution  had  aroused  in  many 
miodi  in  Germaay.  He  ^'"l'^*^  its  methods  aa  an  intemjpUoD 
to  tbe  ordcily  development  of  pti^iles.  Neveitheleii  he  cue- 
fuUy  noted  the  new  louTces  of  national  itieogth  which  its 
refonns  called  forlb  in  France. 

Metawbile  Prussia,  after  being  at  wai  with  France  during  ibe 
ywj%  ^^9^-^^%,  came  to  terma  with  it  al  Basel  in  April  ijgs,  and 
remained  at  peace  imlil  1&06,  though  Austria  and  South  Ger- 
many conlinued  the  struggle  with  France  lor  most  of  Ibal  interval. 
Prussia,  however,  lost  rather  than  gained  strength  at  this  time; 
for  Frederick  William  III.,  who  succeeded  the  weak  and  sensual 
Frederick  William  II.  in  November  1797.  «as  lacking  in  fore, 
tight,  judgment  and  strength  of  chaiscler.  He  too  often  allowed 
public  afiain  10  be  warped  by  the  advice  of  secret  and  irrespon- 
aible  counsellors,  and  persisted  in  the  policy  of  subservience  lo 
Fiance  inatiguraled  by  the  lieaty  of  Basel    It  was  under  these 

protest  igaiml  Ibe  effects  of  the  Gall<q)hil  policy  ol  Ihe  chiel 
niiBiUer,  Haugwita,  and  the  evil  infiuences  which  clogged  the 
adminiairation.  Lillle,  however,  came  of  Stein's  ptatesls, 
though  ihey  wen  urged  with  hii  usual  incisiveneis  and  energy. 
Prussian  policy  continued  ut  progress  on  t)it  path  which  led  lo 


11  Jena  (Oct.  . 


i£oC]. 


Tlie  king  (hen  ofiered  to  Stein  tbe  porllolio  for  foreign  aRain, 
»hich  the  minister  declined  to  accept  on  the  ground  of  hit 
ineampetence  to  manage  that  department  unless  Ihere  was  ■ 
aimplete  change  in  the  ayttem  of  government.  The  real  motive 
for  bis  refusal  was  that  be  desired  to  see  Hardenberg  take  that 
jffice  and  eSecl,  witb  his  own  help,  the  necessary  administrative 
changes.  The  king  refused  to  accept  Hardenberg,  and,  greatly 
rritaled  by  Stein^  unusually  outspoken  letters,  dismissed  him 
iltogether,  adding  that  he  waa  "  a  refractory,  insolent,  obstinate 


Stein  now  s| 

months  during  which  Napoleon  completed  the  nJn  ol 
ut  he  saw  Hardenberg  caLcdtooBkein  April  1807  and  ii 
efonns  effected  in  the  cabinet  system.  During  tbe  neg 
t  Tilsit,  Napoleon  refused  to  act  with  Kardenbeig,  wl 
pon  retired.  Strange  to  say,  the  French  emperor  al  t 
iiggesled  Stein  as  a  possible  niccessot.    No  other  stri 


It  the 


October  igoj  Frederick  William,  utterly  dep 

terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  called  Stein  to  office  and  enirusied 

him  uith  very  wide  powere. 

Stein  wu  now  for  a  lime  virtually  dictator  of  Ihe  reduced 
and  nearly  bankrupt  Prussian  stale.    Tbe  circumstances  of  the 

led  him  lo  press  on  drastic  reforms  in  a  way  which  could  not 
olherwise  have  been  followed.  First  came  the  Edict  of  Emanci- 
ulion.  issued  at  Memel  on  the  9th  of  October  iSo?,  which 
ibolished  the  institution  ol  serfdom  throughout  Prussia  from  the 
1th  ol  October  iSio.  All  dislinctions  affecting  the  tenure  ol 
and  (noble  land,  peasants'  land.  &c.)  were  also  swept  aaay, 
ind  the  principle  of  fiee  trade  in  bnd  was  established  forthwith. 
The  same  famous  edict  also  abrogated  all  class  distinction 
cspeeiing  occupations  and  callings  ol  any  and  every  kind.  ihi.i 
iriking  another  blow  at  the  caste  system  which  had  been  so 
igorous  in  Prussia.  Stein's  Deict  step  nas  to  slnnRihen  ihe 
cabinet  by  wise  changes,  loo  complicated  10  be  enumerated 
He  also  lunhcied  the  progress  of  the  military  reloims 
~~    "  inccted  more  especially  with  the  name  of  Scham- 


horsl  Iq.v.y.  they 
lint 
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iiiue  a  muiure  ol  munidpal  nfonn  (Nov.  19,  1808)  irfdch 
gnnted  load  lelf-govcniiiicDt  oa  enlightened  ]PM  pncticil  lina 
to  all  PnuEiui  cowDi,  and  even  to  *li  village*  posseuinE  mace 
than  Soa  inhabiuiati. 

Shortly  afterwards  the.telOnner  bad  to  flee  bom  Pruiaa. 
In  August  iSoS  tbe  Fieoch  agenii,  who  snairaed  tbrougbout 
the  land,  bad  seized  one  at  his  leitcis,  in  vbich  he  ipoke  of  bis 
hope  that  Cermany  would  soon  be  ready  fat  ■  natioiul  rising 
like  (bal  of  Spain.  On  tbe  lotb  of  SepTember  Napoleon  gave 
Drden  that  Stein's  properly  in  tbe  nen  kingdom  of  Weslphalia 
^loutd  bo  con£5cated,  and  he  likewise  put  presaureon  Frederick 
William  to  dismiss  him.  The  king  evaded  compliance;  but  the 
French  emperor,  on  enrcring  Madrid  in  triumph,  declared 
(December  16)  It  nnniii^  Sliin  to  be  an  enemy  of  France 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  ordered  the  confisca- 
tion of  alt  his  property  in  the  Confcderatinn,  Slfin  saw  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  and  fled  from  Bnlin  (Jan.  ;,  tSoq). 
Thanks  to  the  help  of  his  former  colleague,  Couni  Friedrich 
WUhElm  von  Redcn,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  in  hfs  castle  in 
the  Rifseogebiige,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  troniier  into 
Bohemia, 

For  three  yean  he  b'ved  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  generally  al 
Bhlnn;  but  in  May  iSii  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
emjierDT  Aleiander  I.  la  visit  St  PHenburg,  seeing  that  Austria 
was  certain  to  range  hencK  on  the  side  of  France  in  tbe  fonh- 
coming  Fianco-Russian  War.  At  the  crisis  of  that  struggle 
Sidn  may  have  been  one  ol  the  influences  which  kept  the  tsar 
determined  never  to  treat  with  Napoleon.  Wben  tbe  nusetable 
remains  of  the  Grand  Army  reeled  back  into  Prussia  at  tbe 
close  of  the  year,  Slein  urged  the  Russian  emperor  to  go  on  and 
free  Europe  from  the  French  domination. 
'  Evenu  now  brought  Slein  rapidly  to  the  front.  On  the 
3otb  of  December  lEii  the  Prussian  general  Yorck  clgned  at 
Taoioggen  a  convention  with  the  Russian  general  Diebicb  for 
neutralfiation  of  tbe  Prussian  corps  at  and  near  Tilsit,  and  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  Russians  Ihiough  that  part  of  the  k 


The  Rus 


jpon  : 


West  Prussia.  In  That  capadt] 
representatives  of  the  local  alate 
1S13  ordered  the  eslablishment  0 
a  final  levy  [Landsh 


he  convened  an  assembly  of 
,  which  on  the  5th  of  February 
a  militia  (Londwefir),  a  mih'lia 


battle  ol  Leipzig  (Oct.  iS-rg,  iSi  j]  Stein  entered 
day  alter  Iti  occupation  by  the  Allies  and  thus  eipressed 
Us  feelings  on  the  lall  of  Napoleon's  domination:  "There 
it  lies,  then,  the  monstrous  fabric  cemented  by  the  blood  and 
tears  of  90  many  millions  and  reared  by  an  insane  and  accursed 
tyranny.   From  one  end  ol  Cermany  to  the  other  we  may  venture 


0  lay  alond  that  Napolcoi 


re  foiled,  partly  by  the  short-sightedness  of  Ceimaa 


rulers  and  statesmen,  but  abo  by  tbe  cnft  wimrfiy  the  Aistiin 
slalesmao  Mettemich  (;.*.)  gained  the  alliana  of  the  r:^ 
of  south  and  central  Gpmany  lor  his  empire,  tm  the  u::da. 
standing  that  they  were  to  tetain  their  old  govenuog  po;c 
unimpaired.  Thus  it  was  In  vain  that  Stein,  during  tbe  cocgrra 
of  Vienna,  prosed  for  an  dieclfve  union  o(  the  German  pec^ 
Austria  and  the  secondary  German  states  rcsstnl  all  ptT^quh 
in  this  diteciion;  and  Slein  blamed  the  Prussian  duncdk: 
Hatdenberg  for  betraying  an  Indefinitcnesa  of  ptirpme  vfaid 
probably  resulted  fmm  the  same  unfortunate  drfect  in  Fredercl 
William  of  Prussia.  Stem  shared  in  the  desire  of  all  Pius:.:: 
statesmen  at  that  time  to  have  Sajmny  wholly  aUuKOrbed  ^ 
tbnr  kingdom.  In  that,  as  in  other  matteia,  he  was  doomed  ti 
disappointment.  On  tbe  14th  of  May  iSij  he  sent  to  bis  piifc^ 
the  empctot  Alexander,  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  federal  airaoie. 
ments  proposed  for  Germany,  showing  that  they  fulfilled  not  ta 
of  the  requirements  for  real  union  and  conatitutiODxl  govos- 
menl  which  bad  been  so  loudly  demanded  by  tbe  Gemian  peo;k 
during  theslruggleot  1813. 

Tbe  remainder  of  Stein's  career  must  be  briefly  dtsmisnd 
He  passed  into  retirement  after  the  mngresa  of  Vienna,  and  at 
with  pain  and  disgust  the  postponement  of  the  rcpresentilhT 
system  of  government  which  Frederick  William  had  proimuJ 
to  Prussia  in  May  iSis.  He  refused  to  act  as  Pmaaiaa  re^n- 
sentative  at  the  Frankfort  diet,  which  he  regarded  as  a  msr 
travesty  of  the  central  federal  institution  whicb  Ik  had  bo^ 
to  see.  By  indirect  means  he  did  what  he  could  to  cheek  '.it 
vioIenceofpoLlical  reaction,  but  hewascoBSdoTiiothb  weakness. 
and   that  fact  embittered  the  later  days  of  a  man  who  vu 

study  ol  history,  and  in  iSig-iSio  he  worked  hard  to  eslab&l 
the  Bodety  for  the  encouragemeol  of  historical  reseanili  aikd  l^ 
publication  of  the  UoKuminla  Gtrmaniae  hiMrica,  of  wL^ch 
his  future  biographer,  Perti,  became  the  director.  Stein  dit^ 
on  the  ajth  of  June  1831.    He  left  three  daughter. 

In  some  respects  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  magnify  the 
achievements  of  Stein.  As  usually  happens  with  men  of  grvi; 
force  of  character,  the  work  of  less  noteworthy  iTKlividiuls  d 
ascribed  to  the  one  commanding  personality.  This  was  to  ria 
during  the  fourteen  months  of  phenomenal  activity.  Octoi« 
ttirj  to  Decemba  iSoS.    More  painstaking 


'Oltl 


infused  into  aU  around  him  conltiWed  not  ahtUe  to  this  impor- 

van  Schen  and  many  others.'    11  is  now  recognised  that  ti: 

decided  action  than  at  that  time  seemed  possible.    Stein  now 

king  himself  at  that  time  rendered  unsuspcdedly  laige  scivi.n 

weol  to  Breslau,  whitber  the  king  of  Piosia  had  proceeded; 

to  the  cause  of  reform.    A  popular  legend  named  bim  as  the 

but  tbe  annoyance  which  Frederick  William  feit  at  bis  irregular 

founder  of  the  Tugendbund,  an  institution  which  be  al.ays 

Klion  lessened  hU  influentev    Tbe  treaty  of  KaHscb  between 

distrusted.    But  when  this  is  granted,  it  still  remains  true  ttil 

Kutsia  and  Prussia  cannot  be  claimed  as  due  to  his  actions. 

Stein's  enlightenment,  in«ght  into  the  needs  of  the  time,  aad 

which  were  reprehended  in  court  circles  as  those  of  a  fanatic. 

almost  superhuman  energy,  imparted  to  the  tefotm  movement  a 

At  that  time  the  great  patriot  fell  ill  ol  a  fever  and  complained 

momentum  which  ensured  its  triumph  at  tbe  most  critical  poioi 

o(  total  neglect  by  tie  king  and  court.    Ha  recovered,  however. 

which  Prus^a  or  any  great  European  stale  passed  through  in  the 

fai  tune  to  take  part  in  the  dtalting  ol  a  Russo- Prussian  con- 

vention (March  jg,  1813)  respecting  the  admini^lratian  ol  tbe 

able  man.     His  conveisalion  had  the  eSect  of  ealfeg  out  al 

During  tbe  varying  phases  of  the  campaign  of  .Sij  Slein  con- 

the powers  ol  his  interlocutors.     "  A  conversation  with  hio 

tinued  to  urge  the  need  of  war  i  sniranfe  against  Napoleon. 

(wrote  Varahageo  von  Ense)  was  a  continual  contest,  ■  continnJ 

Tbe  AlUes,  after  the  entry  of  England  and  Austria  into  the  coali- 

danger."    This  mental  pugnacity  scmelimea  degenerated  itJO 

rudeness;  and  on  several  occasions  bis  impetuosity  led  him  to 

the  administration  of  the  liberated  territories.    After  the_  great 

take  false  steps.    SiiU,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 

lagnitudeolbisachic 
intended  his  municipal  reform  to  serve  as  the  foundatiuo  fa 
free  institutions  for  the  Prussian  provinces,  and  thereafter  ias 
the  whole  kingdom;  when  we  realize  the  grandeur  o^Jtis  sc head 
81S  lor  the  union  nl  the  German  people  m  a  fedeni 


Tbui  Schfin'i 


m  the  at 


various  high  miniverial  appojntmeali.  He  was  made  eakelL«a 
f^ifrM/Q/)U  Marienbui^on  hisrciiienwiLt  In  1A4J,  aoddJedimbsb- 
Thc  slun;  claimed  hy  huu  in  Scein'a  lefornis  has  been  the  wbfcct 
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■jnton  iriiidi  mnild  combiiic  itnnftb  vitb  poUtiaJ  Ubeity — 
wc  ihaU  bud  it  di&cull  la  (>v«n«te  die  impoRioa  of  hii  contri- 
bution to  the  lolution  et  tilt  BKM  compki  politksl  pmblem  o( 


It  the  bingnpfcy  by  C.  K.  Peru 


JEuii  leo^n  will  And  (he  need  of 
.  ./5««.  by  ar  loboSeefc, 
,.,«k  H^-r*!...  *  f»M  bibJiosnpby, 


r  iu  pnrniOH 

va=u,s  «l.  Lebmun, 

Hijtel,   Chc*kU(  Jb 

1H§i)Ml>eVinn>leJc  k- 

Hen  44  la  Amu  (l^n 

STKIMBH,  JAIEOB  (1196-1S6J),  Sviu  DutheoUIicun,  mi 
bom  on  the  iSIh  af  Mircfa  1796  it  tbe  viOige  of  Utzendoif 
(cantoQ  Bern)-  At  eigbtecn  be  becune  1  pupil  of  Heiniich 
rcslalDzzi,  and  ifterwsrds  itudied  at  Heidelbeij.  Tlieace  he 
KCDC  to  Berlin,  eunini  »  livelihood  there,  uin  Heidelberg,  by 
giving  private  Ifuou.  flere  he  became  acquainted  vilb  A.  L, 
Crelie,  *bo,  encouraged  by  hit  ability  and  by  Ibal  of  M.  H, 
Abel,  tben  alM  Maying  at  Berlin,  founded  bii  famous  Jmrmi 
UiiS).  After  Steinec'i  publication  (1831)  of  his  Sysltmaludu 
EtitmctdaKpit  be  received,  through  Jacobi's  eiertioni,  iiho  was 
then  professor  at  Kaniglberg,  on  bonoiaiy  degree  of  that 
university;  ind  tbrougb  tbe  intluence  of  G.  J,  Jacob:  and  of  the 
hmlhen  Alennder  and  Wilhelm  voa  Humboldt  a  new  cbaii 
o[  geometry  was  founded  [or  him  at  Berlin  (rSjt).  Tins  be 
occupied  till  liis  death,  whicfa  look  place  in  Ben  on  the  ist  of 
April  i86j. 

Steiner's  matbematicid  work  was  confined  to  geometry. 
This  be  treated  lynlfaetically,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  analysis, 
which  be  hated,  and  be  ia  said  to  have  considered  it  a  disgrace 
to  synlbetical  guioeliy  if  equal  or  higher  results  were  obtained 
by  snolytiul  DiethodL  la  his  own  field  he  aurpuied  all  his 
contempoiuio.  Ilia  investigations  an  distinguisbed  by  their 
great  generality,  by  the  fertility  of  bli  niource),  and  by  aach  a 
rigoui  in  tiii  proofs  that  be  baa  been  considered  tbe  greatest 
geometrical  genius  since  tbe  time  of  ApoUonius, 

In  bil  SyiifiruiiiKln  Entoriihdvif  irr  AbkSnpihat  tteimtfiicker 
Gtiullm  mi  limnjf  he  laid  the  fDundalian  ol  modem  ■ynthetic 
He  introdi 


i  directly  than  forms  methods  Eni 


E^"(riie  rot." 

JS^ivef  Hfil-.., 
a  iww  seneratlon  01 
lead!  quicks  and  m 
nature  of  ceniea  and 


projected  five,  we  tee  fv  the  Grit  time  the  principle  of  duality 
introduced  from  the  very  baioniai  u  at  Imnediale  ostHow  of 
the  most  tundaniestal  propertka  of  the  plane,  the  line  and  the  point. 
In  a  second  little  volume,  Dit  tfcmilrhikn  CottUnOuiun 
amirfukrl  jniudit  dff  ^eraJtit  Lune  iinj  vinitftilrH  Knins  (iSvi). 
irpubliihed  in  1805  by  Otilnnn.  he  dion,  what  had  been  drudy 
iuggeiied  tTy  J.  V.  Poocelet.  BOW  all  pitibKnu  of  the  accopd  order 
tan  be  Kplved  by  aid  of  the  ■ti^bl-edge  alone  without  the  use  of 

11c  sXso  -izBlt  VarlriuiKti  iitr  lynEiliic)ii  Crirmilrit,  publi£ed 
rc-thumously  II  Leipzig  by  C.  F.  GeiKr  and  H.  ScTiroets  In  1S67: 
a  third  edition  by  R.  Stunn  was  published  in  lSa7-T99a. 


of  ptdaU  and  roulettes,  especially  of  Ibeir  a 

(Ci^iH^'f^^,  TsBi-iMi)  by  the  ^in'A™l™y?^  ™  """ 
See  C.  F.  Geias'i  pamphlet  Zmr  Enaunatt  »  /.  SItmir 
(Zurich,  1B74). 

STEI1INETZ,  KiUIL  FHIEDBICH  VOH  (i7^rB;v),  Piuauan 
general  field-raanhal,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  on  the  T7th  of 
December  1706  and  educated  at  the  cadet  aebool  of  Stolp  in 
Pomerania  from  1S07  to  rSri,  in  the  midst  of  the  miwfy  and 
poverty  caused  by  tbe  French  occupation.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  Libenlion  he  and  bi>  elijs  bmtber  made  their  way 
through  tbe  French  poati  to  BreaUu,  where,  la  spite  of  their 
poverty,  they  were  at  once  appointed  to  (be  army,  the  elder  as 
enilgn  on  probation,  the  youngs  to  the  substantive  rank  of 
second  lieutenant.  Ahtr  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  a  transfer 
to  tbe  BlDcher  Hnisan,  for  which  regimeat  be  had  conceived  an 
intense  boyish  admiration  when  it  was  quartered  at  Stolp,  be 
was  ordered  to  report  himself  to  York,  who  treated  him  and  the 
other  officers  tent  from  Breslaa  with  coldneis,  until  young 
Steinmeti  uked  "  when  be  waa  to  return  to  tbe  king  who  bid 
sent  bim?"  Tbe  lirotben  took  part  in  the  hardest  fighting 
of  the  ampajgn  of  1813,  the  elder  being  killed  at  Lcipiig  and 
the  youngs  befaig  more  than  once  wounded.  The  short  halt 
on  the  Rhine  he  utdiied  in  imptoving  his  militaiy  and  genera] 
education.  In  the  battles  ia  Fiujce  he  won  the  second  class 
of  the  Iron  Cross.  Alts  the  peace  he  entered  Paris  but  once, 
fearing  to  infringe  upon  the  ten  ducats  that  he  saved  monthly 
from  hb  pay  ID  tend  to  bit  mother.  For  the  same  reason  he  held 
aloof  from  the  plensurea  of  his  more  fortunate  comrades.  His 
avoidance  of  youthful  exceasca  enabled  bim  to  overcome  his 
earlier  had  bolih  and  to  acquire  t  pbyiical  vigour  which  be 
kept  to  the  end  of  h!>  long  cuter  as  a  soldier.  His  characis 
as  well  as  his  physique  wai  atrengtheoetl  by  Ids  Spartan  way  of 
life,  but  his  temper  was  utunlly  embil  teied  by  the  circumstances 
which  imposed  this  aelf-restriint.  Hia  poverty  and  want  of 
influence  were  the  more  obvious  ai  be  was,  shortly  afls  the 
win,  assigned  to  the  md  Fool  Guatdl,  sUtioned  io  Beiiin.  He 
rigorously  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  tbe  roritbe  dutiea 
of  his  profession.  From  rSio  to  1894  be  studied  with  distinction 
■I  the  Gensal  War  Academy,  and  was  at  the  end  of  the  course 
appointed  to  the  topographical  section  of  tbe  general  staff. 
General  von  Muffling  reported  of  him  that  he  waa  arrogant  and 
that  he  resented  ^'  encouragement"  — which  he  probably  regarded 
as  patronage — but  that  hla  ability  would  enable  bim  to  out- 
distance bis  comrades-  Stelnmeta  vu  too  poor  (0  mount 
himself  on  tbe  small  allowance  granted  to  general  staff  officers, 
and  bad  to  remain  with  his  regiment  in  consequence.  Bui 
shortly  after  this  bis  marriage  to  bis  cousin  Julie,  the  daughter 
of  Lieutenint-Geoeral  K.  F.  F.  von  Steinnteta  (1768-1837),  not 
ooly  tempered  his  fierce  and  rcaentful  state  of  mind,  but  in  1 
measure  Improved  his  materia]  prospects,  for  hia  fatficr-in-law 


captain  at  the 
the  general  live 

SteinmetE  oftei 
received  at  his  1 
work  and  his  promotion  wen 
in  various  garrisons,  until  in 
commands.    In  this  positi 


with  all,  tbanka  chiefly  to  1 
the  most  pleasant  characti 
guard  battalion  during  the 
engaged,  and  Kon  louod  m 


:d  Landwehr  d«p6t  at  Pot! 


he  became  major  and  battalion 
had  many  official  diflerenca 


.'e  cmploymtnt  in  tbe  Duaiib 
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STEINSCHNEIDER— STELLENBOSCH 


il  Diippcl,  and  Prince  William 
ordci  (WB7-  le  mlriit  on  parade. 
IctlFis  see  snpplEmenl  id  UiliMr 


difficult  command 

tthe 

pi  at  Brandrnbuig  during  Ihe  sitting 

of  a  deoiocnuc  po 

puiar 

venlioo  at  Ihit  place,  and  alter  this 

wiUi  lit  control  o 

ops  that  were  known  to  be  afferted 

by  Ibe  prevalent  spirit  0 

oLuiion.    AlthetimeoftheOlBiUu- 

ofiSs 

oi  Cuiel,  and  in  iSji, 
odel  school  of  Berlin,  1, 

,j 

once  «et  about  the  refomaiion  of 

the  prevailing  sysl 

■mot 

ruction,  the  detects  ol  which  he  had 

asea 

rly 

a.  .8«).    Though  (Dore  than  fifty 

years  ol  age,  he  n 

«lea 

d  Latin  and  English  in  order  lo  be 

ji.    In  1854,  after  forty-one  years 

ol  active  service. 

e  WB! 

P 

omoted  QUJor-generaL    At  Magdo- 

and  in  October  of  this  year  he  sustained  a  loss  which  almost 
unhinged  his  mind  in  the  death  of  his  youngest  and  only  sur- 
viving child,  a  girl  of  Iweoiy-sia-  From  Magdeburg  ha  was 
rtoioved  10  the  command  0!  a  guard  brigade  at  Berlin  (1S57). 

I.  CoiiH.  Early  in  iSjS  be  na>  promoted  lieutenaol -general, 
and  for  ihe  five  years  that  he  held  this  command  he  devoted 
himxell  particularly  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  [he  cavaliy  am. 
"      .    "'     '    nting  that  von  Bonio,  his  senior  by  datd,buthi5 


jun 


.  length  ol 


ties  ai  the  same  time  as  they  appohiied  Bonin  loade  Sirinmeti 
coranandcv  of  the  II.  Corps,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
crown  prince  of  Prussia  took  over  this  post,  commander  of  the 
V.  Corps  Bl  Posen.  Shortly  after  Ihij  hi)  wife  died.  He  was 
promoted  geocral  ol  intaoiTy  in  1864,  and  led  the  V.  Corps  to 
the  wai  against  Austria  in  iKSS.  This  was  the  chance  ol  bis 
lifetime.  His  skilful  and  resolute  leadership  was  displayed  in 
his  three  battles,  won  on  three  successive  days,  of  Nachod, 
Skalita  and  Schweinschadel  (see  Seven  Weeks'  W*i),  and 
opened  Ihe  way  through  the  mountains  in  spite  ol  Ihe  dcfe 


.    In  1867,  it 


oncli- 


nesa,  the  "  Lion  ol  Nachod,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  con. 
tracted  a  second  marriage  with  Elise  von  Krosigk  (who  aJier 
bis  death  married  Couot  Brllhl).  He  was  now,  lot  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  a  fairly  wealthy  man,  having  been  awarded  a  money 
pant  for  his  brilliant  services  in  1S66.  About  this  time  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  North  Gemian  Conlederation 

Al  the  outbreak  ol  the  war  ol  1S70  St^nmetz  was  appointed 
to  command  one  of  the  three  armies  assembled  on  the  Rhine, 
the  othen  being  led  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  crown 
prince.  It  was  not  long  before  serious  diflerences  arose  between 
Sleinmeti  and  Prince  Frederick  Charla.  The  fotnicr,  em- 
"  ,  of  wealth 


i86fi.  coDsidere 


at  the  r 


■it  by  hi 
is  for  the 


te  (see  Mej 

and  Frujco-Gebuan  Was  for  an  account  ol  these  quarrels)  1; 
lost  his  temper  and  wasted  hb  troops.  Alter  this  there  was  n 
alternative  but  to  relieve  him  ol  the  command  ol  Ihe  I.  Arm 
and  to  send  bira  home  aa  govtmor-genetal  ol  the  V.  and  V 
Aimy  Corps  dislricta.    In  April  1 


t  lorgolle 
sites,  and  he  was  promotei 
asloD  of  looo  Ibaleis  and  n 
'.    In  the  spirit  of  loyally  wh 


general  ficld- 
de  a  member 
of  the  upper  chamber.  In  the  spirit  of  loyally  which  bad  guided 
his  whole  career  aa  a  soldier  he  ndde  00  attempt  to  justify  his 
conduct  In  t8;o  either  against  Ibecrilicitms  of  the  general  stall 
history  or  against  unoflicial  attacks.  His  lilc  In  retirement 
was  quiet  and  happy^  and  he  retained  his  bodily  health  to  the 


last.    He  died  al  Bad  Landeck  on  the  md  of  Aagatt  itji. 
The  j7ih  Fusiliers  of  the  Gennan  army  beat  hii  name  aa  pott 
ol  thetr  regimental  title. 
See  supplement  ol  Itaiiir  K 


rapher. 


.    Hew; 


ilhem 


plished  bibliographer  In  the  realm  ol  Hebrew  litetalure.  His 
greatest  work  was  his  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Collection  ol  the 
Bodlebn  Libraiy.  Oiford  (1852-1860).  In  this  ir^asterly  wst 
he  settled  many  questions  as  to  ihe  locality,  tiate  and  mlhw- 
ship  of  early  printed  books,  and  provided  A  vaat  mass  of  bio. 
graphical  materials.  His  Jtviik  Lileraturi  (published  in  Ccimaa 
in  Ench  and  Ciuber  in  1S50,  in  English  in  1857,  and  in  Hebies 
in  iSoo)  is  a  complelc  survey  of  its  subject.  Steinschoeidri 
other  catalogues  (Leiden,  Munich,   Hamburi 


Hev 


author  ol  bibliographies  on  a  great  variety  ol  subjects.  Amcjj 
Ihem  may  he  named  bibliographies  ol  Jewish  niathtjnati.iani 
and  travellers.  His  most  eitcnsive  work  after  bis  Bodle^ji 
Calalogue  uis  his  treatise  on  Hebrew  translations  in  the  tnidd* 
ages  (Cie  AcJrJiiiArn  Vberschunccn  da  iliUilalltri.  3  wis, 
iSoj].  Much  of  bis  work  appeared  in  his  periodical  H^ebriiaii 
Bibliopafliit  [1850-18S)).   He  died  in  Bcriin  in  1907.  (I.  A.) 

STEIHTHAU  HE7HAHH  (iS'j-iSqi),  German  pbilosopbcr 
and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Crubiig  in  Anhalt  on  ihe  i6ih  <t 
May  1S23.  He  read  philosophy  and  philology  al  tbe  uni\'et- 
Mly  ol  Bcilln,  where  he  graduated  in  l8so.  From  1831  to  iSjj 
he  studied  Chinese  (bnguage  and  lileratuie)  in  Paris,  and  ia 
1K63  became  eitraordinary  prolessor  ol  philology  at  Bciiin. 
In  his  philosophic  theories  he  synipaibized  with  Moriiz  La£an& 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  founded  in  tgjo  the  Zdiukrifi 
fUr  VMcrpsychdciii  u«d  Spraekaisiaiahafl.  Like  Laiartis  and 
tbe  Herbartian  school  in  gcnemi,  he  attached  supreme  value  to 
psychology,  and  especially  10  the  psycbohjgy  of  tocicly,  the 
study  of  which,  combined  with  comparative  philology,  alt^ 
could  give  trustworthy  results.  In  philology  he  was  as 
admirer  and  disciple  ol  Wilhclm  von  Bumbddt,  on    wlusi 


STELE,  the  Greek  name  (jn}>ii)  for  a  pBlar  or  vertltaJ  slib 
ol  SIODC  or  marble,  sometimes  decorated  with  bas-icUcfs  a!:d 
bearing  inscriptions,  and  generally  terminated  with  a  cresting 
(iii*>I^e)  enriched  with  the  anlhemion  plant.  In  later  times 
lall  pediment.    The  Way  of  the 


with  St 


le  of  tbcD 


STELLEHBOSCH,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa, 
JI  m.  by  ran  E,  of  Cape  Town.  Pop  {r9a4),  7573,  ot  when 
341)7  were  whiles.  It  lies  360  It.  above  tbe  sea  in  a  pleasjnl 
upland  valley  on  the  Allanlic  slope  of  tbe  coast  range,  and  is, 
neit  lo  the  capital,  ihe  oldest  setllemenl  in  Ihe  province,  Euving 
been  founded  by  order  ol  Commandant  Simon  van  dec  SteD  ia 
i&St  and  named  after  him  and  his  wife,  whose  tnaiden  name  was 
Bosch.  The  streets  are  lined  with  magnificent  oaks,  while 
many  ol  Ihe  houses  with  heavy,  thatched  gables  dale  Inm  ibe 
17th  century.  Stellenbosch  is  the  headqusners  of  the'  Cape 
branch  of  the  Dutch  Relormcd  Church,  and  is  also  an  imponut 
educational  centre.  Tbe  chid  hulldinga.  besdcs  the  churches, 
are  Ihe  Dutch  theological  seminary,  Victoria  College.  Bloembol 
gills'  school,  agricultural  college  and  school  ol  mines,  laboraloiy 
and  school  of  science  and  the  S  A.  conservaiorium  of  music 
dilUict  il  laigely  devoted  to  viticulture  tad 


STEM 

vritli  Ameri- 


fralt-iniriilg.    The  TfneTinfa  hive  bHn  re;ilan 

can  ilKki.    The  StcUcabtHch  vsdlcy  i3  doieil  id  by  ru 

hilb  berood  which,  eutvaid,  Uo  Freachhoek  vaUey,  i 

villiEC  o(  the  same  name.    This  diurict  was  Ihe  headqt 

dI  the  Hnpjeool  relugees  who  settled  in  South  Airica  at  the  cJoM 

of  the  i7tli  centuiy. 

ra  tlieeuty  dayi  oi  die  Boer  War  (1S99-1901]  StellenbsKh  «u 
camp;   aod  iq  coniequence  of  oflicen  who  hid  not  diatinpiuliRl 


4  SttUenboached  '* 


"  StcllcDb. 


Then 


liS 


ETBK  (0.  Eng.  Ilaefn,  sUmn,  cf,  Du.  slam,  Cer.  Slamm,  &c., 
jmbably  icUted  to  "tufl  "),  in  popular  bnguage  iht  stalk  e(  a 
plant,  the  inink  o(  a  Irte  (for  the  technical  use  of  the  lata  in 
boliuy  see  belov).     There  are  many  transfernd  usa  of  the 

base  of  a  vase  or  goblet  to  the  bowl»  a  stock  or  brand]  oE  a 
famil)',or,in  philolt^y,  sderivativefrom  a  root,  the  unchanged 
pan  in  a  series  of  inflected  forms.    The  stem  oF  a  ibip  is  ihc 


se  early  adopted  in  English;  the  wotti  meant 
■i  custom  alone  restricted  it  to  the  bows  rather 

toi  Item  and  also  in  Ccim«D,    Vinia-itctcn 


In  botany  a  stem  may  be  defined  as  an  a 
n  with  its  leaves  ii  known  as  the  si 
a  having  no  devclopme 

and  has  therefore  been  ten 


is  hearing  leavei, 
ot.  Sliuclutally 
t  of  cdl>  [aiming 

Drphologicatly 
-ally  ascends, 
Ed  the  ascmd- 
s  and  solidity. 


Twinii 


either  froi 


right 
volvulus, 


dodder  and 

honeysuckle,  twining  polygonum,  hop  and 
black  bryony  {Tamils).     Id  other  caws 
climbing  plants  are  supported  by  tendiiU, 
as  in  vine,  bryony,  pasfiion- Dower,  or  by  the 
tendril-kke  leaf-staUis,  is  in  clematis  and 
TropaeclurH.     In  warm  climates  twining 
plarls   {lianas)   often  form  thick  woody 
stems,  while  in  temperate  re^ns  they  are 
generally  herbaceous.     Some  stems  are 
developed  more  in  diameter  thin  in  height, 
and   present   a   peculiar  ahortened   aod 
thickened  aqiect,  as  Tcstadiiuuia  or  tor- 
toise-plant, cyclamen,  Mtlacatlus,  Edma- 
iceae;whilBln  many  orchids  (fig,  i)  the  stem 
rounded  form,  and  is  called  a  pstitdtbvlb. 
to  pUnU  Btcording  to  the  nature  and  dura- 
uems.   Ilrrbl,  or  kcrbaanus  plants,  have  stems  which 
lUuUy.    In  some  of  them  the  whole  plant  perishes 


»»  o/,k 


ring;  In  ni 


igbudifn 


if  the  I 


In  bitnttiaS  herbs  tt 
Iter  two  years,  i^ile  in  fertunial  herb 
f  producing  stems  for  many  years,  or  n 
cpcatcdiy  added  many  times,  if  not  i 
terns.  The  short  pernianent  stem  of 
■eted  partially  or  completely  by  Ihcl 


in  farm 
which  Ihc  I 


uds. 


irhole  plant  perishes 
ihe  crowo  is  capable 
B  annual  products  are 

herbaceous   plants  is 


thrabl.    The  latter  produce  branches  from  or  near  the 
•bile  the  latmcr  bav*  conspicuous  Inuka.    ShniUy 


87s 

at  busia.    Tlw 


plants  of  small  stature  are  called  ander-itmti  01 
limits  between  these  diSerent  kinds  of  stem  si 
■ell  defined;  and  there  are  toroe  plants  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  shrubs  and  trees,  to  whicfa  the  name 
of  arbcrescenl  shrubs  is  occasionally  given- 

The  stem  is  not  always  conspicuous.  Plants  with  a  distinct 
stem  are  canUsuM;  tluse  in  which  it  is  inconspicuous  are 
acavlescmi,  as  the  primrose,  cowslip  and  dandelion,  A  similai 
term  is  given  in  ordinary  language  10  plants  whose  stems  an 
buried  la  the  soil,  such  as  cycUmen  or  sowbread.  Some  plants 
are  IriJy  tlemless,  sod  consist  only  of  eipsnsioos  of  cellular 
tissue  representing  stem  and  leaf,  called  a  Ikailia,  and  hence 
are  denominated  Ihalliiiau,  or  TlwUtiphyta. 


when  first  developed, 
in  many  uuunns  bemniei  jr,Q^  ».— Apea  of  a  shool  of  1  phinero- 
pnlrale.  and  either.  Iw  ■>    pi^icptim. 

'^U^  ^     il^™  '■  ^"™™  »<*'■  •*""«'  vegetative 
completely  onderneatli  its  /,  Leaf  rudiment, 
luriiee,  gn™  off  mots  Inm  ,,  Rudiment  of  an  axillary  bud. 
onesideSBdbiidilronithe  * 

other.   Some  iteinsare  (hefletoie  iubtenaaeen,  and  ate  d^tipguished 
'  '   by  the  pnivivon  made  for  regular  Idf-budi. 

.«  until  (lie  portion 
te,pbce.     rnjome 


npid  growlh  is  si 
re  gnivlh  in  lerigth  n 


jwth  in 


leaves  remain  close  tonlhcr.     latenl  budi  give  rue 

axis  ii  persistent,  and  remains  for  two  or  more  yea/s 
leaves  befon  its  decay  produdac  a  bud  in  its  aai 
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coptiDUei  the  growth  la  nwiac.    Id  or 
provuioA  muk  for  Ihc  lonnatioa  ol 


STEM 

■,  ia  wUth  tK«n  la    ocber  ti 


firmer  and  cowr  (cxnire  than  th« 

lavH    tbemKlva^      They    eerve    11 

™  '?'!'*''""^Li,^j*^  ^  lemporary  purpotet  and  usually  (all 

•,^   \      T  ^^^..ji^^i  .^    "^  expaod«l,     Tho  bud  u  oftpn  pro- 

/"ofr^iTJSslrib'^  ^^^  i„'.rh'i;;iL£l.tn^rj 

th.^  tudin«nlaiy  ihoot^  ,3,u^  Kal-bud.  WtmHoJa,  or  the 
wiuta  ^uQrttrt  <d  the  yovng  branch. 
In  Krae  plant*.  a>  in  lbs  plaiw.  the 
bitdt  deKlncd  to  Hve  ibrou^   thv 

m  lo'be'v^We  uol^lhe  [^("^"lallen 


Cono:  f.  Vaaculai  n 

by  the  biBC  o[  ihc  p«i 
0«.    ThMT  are  uid  10 


{t  by  the  I 


(4«r 


Pmdo-filalgiiu)  i 


J  imtricakd  vaenrr.    On  makinj 

•Hn'v4m!indiiitlL'iei<«/,vhk^'afeTla"niaV^(^^ra'u^ 
axis  or  (iDwing-poiiK.    In  planti  ot  warm  climatM  tht  bud>  afe 
often  lormed  tn  ihe  ordiiury  leaves  without  any  protecting  append- 

proccsa  ol  buddmi,  so  aa  fo  cantinue  to  form  iU  different  parts; 
and  it  may  «vcn  be  made  to  etdw  in  the  inl.  in  SDme  instaDrea, 
Immediately  after  rentovaU  In  same  trees  of  mnn  rUmatea, 
s  papawueei  pEJnu  and  tree-lems,  (nnvtb  by  tenninsl  buds 


by  ita  heihi;  aa  there  is  no  greai 

Ihe  diameter  of  (be  stem- 

Althou^  provisiofl  is  made  far 
there  are  oTlea  great  irregularitit 


-ia 


tome  instances,  as  in  hrs,  the  latent  birds  ioiU>w  a  repjlar  vysten 
of  alternation;  and  in  planTs  vith  opiKsite  leavo  It  fiequentty 
happens  that  Ihe  bud  in  Che  aiil  of  DM  of  the  leave*  only  Is  devetopKl. 


reduced  ^by 


ionof  tbe  nau 
woody  plam  ii  made  ' 


IK  prmlir  bifd^DBit  appearvice  otiai  j 

budi,  ■  rimtniiii  of  the  inlemr-'--    - 
erinr  «  faadculatioii  of  the  twigs.    I 
Lunfatteitmeiit  of  the  main  wdi  after  a 

■     mia.   Tbiutbectov 

Inuk  and  mMt,    Such  ia  alao  tbe  ci 
Ad  in  tbe  tuber  ci  the  pe 

r ^  terminal  buda  a 

gives  the  stem  a  nmarkable  ligBg  aipect- 
Tbe  mode  in  which  brancbei  come  off  from  the  M 


(Stmptttmim)  there  u  a  ODular 

enreniity  capable  of  Ind^endent 
the  branefa  decays,  and  the  your~  ~'' 

Gaideners  prep^ate  planii  by  1 


inch  decays,  and  the  youM  plant  ammeaa  iepatate  CDsiewr- 

--- -"  -— "—  -' — ti  by  the  pneeis  of  Jawsnf.  wluch  coaaoi 

'  pan  of  It  Ibid  ibc  giDund.  ard 


it  tbe  pwiiid.  a 

a  aofl  of  natural  layeringi  aiu 

is  called  adtnUema.   In  the 

■nd  ultimately  lends  up  an  1 
peadent  plant.    Such  brandii 


below  Etound.  eubcerrar^ea 

at  "Si,*  10"  uKmale"  » 
herbaceous  and  per^th  aniti 


e  in  b^n^  a  branch  whk±  cutl^ 
le  plant  producing  such  branches 


nnually  produced  vhjdi 


uid,  in  place  at  fepiming  Ici 
Iransformed  into  ipiru 
ai  in  the  hasTthani.     P 


of  their 


the  apple  and  pear,  often  lose  the 

being  changed  into  bra 
cases,  as  i7  the  iloe  <J 
(fig.  ;).  a  branch  beat 

apine.     In  some  climbing  j^nls  sDmt 

tendrils,  which  help  the  plant  to  dimt 

Amfilapiu  feiiiJiii,  1^ 'farming  ad 
bmve  disiis  at  the  tips  of  their  brant 
cling  to  Hal  Buppotti.     In  some  can- 

pJ^llMuldB  ™i"'8).  "in  CaAace^ 
rig.  tf)  and  fleshy  euphorbias,  whei 
ro    spines,    the    fleshy    srema    becorrn 


^  ;i.o 


Sloe    '(Kirn™ 
thoras,  which  aji 


which  enable  ibca  to 


■  ppcaranca  Dribortio 


STEM 

m  eittMnilkiT  In  CBM«qii««  at  tht  niio-    djidnfiiiibad  (n 

ol  CK  or  morelavn,  or  on  account  if  Ibc     Hal  (Eg.  lo)  b 


root  ii  in  nality  ■  ThiBHiK,  with  the  lower  eod  deqyint-  ' 

-" o(  Cmta  wirtm  Intcr-hnnloek}  ihon  liiitLilir  ipKmoan. 

Ibvpvlltlaiii.  iBtheanl-rootofChidCipollgrtBi.vtlch 

•oil  rich  In  huBn.  w  mNi  in  dcvekqiHl,  ifcc  conl-llki 

-  -"■  —  ^actlniu  tbobMrbiiK  oii»iiUif.i3).A'— '-■-'■ 

ltd  b3bo(i>-UI»  wriirtKbi.  coSur'-  '- 

"'"''''  ~.  thick  vpriSermli  and  actt 

tnnnh  on  bnnchn  ol  tn 

oftH  Biublc  to  |«  «iRui(ni  ntcT  fa 
iteb  it  ■  cncpfng  andcrErDiind  fttnn^wn 

Ld  &ir^  iinifru.     It  i>  often  ullrd  i 

^: i.u tlDnpWd  inter 

--  ---  --   ,-,_Jced  by  the  «[ 

thaawdlinioi  Ibo 


sin  (J^HJCKi  a£> 


unIuUiul 


iliglitTy  rnlaiBcd,  I 
vlheiion  of  the youne  bnnch  to  the  parent  iinn.  In  pUc?  of  one  bui 
Ihw  m  occasooaliy  Kveral  mccevory  aim  produced  in  the  4xi' 

bnocba  w   produced   havinK 


to  tlia  ubiwinul  development  of 

T^  typkal   fonn  of  nenu 

nuaded.      They    mn    aoinetlaiL. 

■    -r   diucned  litenlly 


JoHowing 


.__!Rcmi. «/;,..._ 
ptadrantiiiv  or  s^ 


n  oj  At  toot  it  a  fhorteiicd 


FlC    10.— RhlKTIM  of    Pol] 


'.  tnid  ofalch  wili  fotm  tbe  u 


of  PdImew 

iLflK  bud*  aw 


dkm  hive  withcinL    In  thL  

e  inlemodei  are  very  aboft,  apd 


n  iiHiII>)tfr«n  CSolaaion'*  Seal). 


e  abicKc  ol  ■  noi-cap>  ■  ibuome  a 


m  la  epiphytic 


p,njj™ 


(CWciliinm  oBtiiMiiiili).  '  fn 
a.  Old  com  ihrivellin(.  "  af 
fr.  Young  com  produced  Later-  au 
tUylcoo  the  oU  one.  So 
aoC^yimafecim^  In  autumn  the  youBj 
the  hmerof  which  [j.  i',  i*)  f orm  iboth: 
"ait.  dK  upper  (C_,  j-j^— ;-= 

■fi.V).   Meuvl 
ilirget  (reatly 


floweria«-sten  developt  avJ  bvori  the 
in  the  aul  of  one  oi  the  middk  hsvn  on 

and  the  young  conn  Itlnm  vhjch  it 


pnidiiced  on  It  (r.  I^,  which  vert  n— .,  

aippear  above  ground  ai  consihcuoufl  laj^  kavei 


STENBOCK— STENDAL 


CeniitrliaiiimKaliil'  (Nit  '""''    '"  '^  *"''*  °'  ''"*'  l^v  ■ciln 
ue)  nc*  laKnl  thooti  Brite,  forming  vw 

ituBIIDC  bnocbc*.     p™l"™  Bowrini  Jtemfc  »  thai  »PP«r- 
y  Ttu*,  M  b^tl^  hjicinih  4iid  tulip;  »t  oibtr_iio« 


OK  youni  bultn  ■ 


liliiin  'bfUrifimi,  "^M^'  hjinfira.  uid 
ill  conicaJ  or  rounded  bodwi  ur  pnxlucrd, 
olkd  b<Mli  «  hJMrti  (6(.  14,  I).    They 


'  ervlonng  ft  frowinc-pomt,  Thoe  icatct 
uv  Erequfinily  uDitcd  cloflely  toRtbvr,  k  u 
to  lorm  ft  «&]  RiftM.  BuAib  an  thereCore 
tfuifonned  kaf-budt,  vbich  vb  coiily 
detached,  uid  ftR  capabto  of  DToducirs 
young  plfton  wbcm  iMccd  in  uvounble 
cItcumiDnm.  The  mis  In  bulba  wy  in 
number-  In  CoffB  then)  h  only  one  Kaiti 
.  In  the  tulip  ftod  FritiUaria  im^€rialu  they 

Bu'lMmo.  Liirt"*-  i^iu^  '•i!^°'m'i.  ™t'"nun.'ter''"o[ 
•"  .'^■fT"''  J  *:  ■™l<»-  In  "l"  •"!*  »  Eud  i>  formed  in 
ini  bjuJba.  1,  pmduc^  the  ftia  ol  fto  oultr  ic»le,  ind  tlii.  givet 


■HI.  pnduciog  bvda  ftl 


Sm,  ud  pladu  tb^  is  nol 
putiacd  br  tudeocn  In  tlieit 
plut  ku  Wn  p(op*(ft<*d  Iv 
•ol.     In  lU>  cu*  the  loiw  n 


[,  COOMT  (i6«*-i7i;), 
Swediili  uldlei,  wu  educated  at  Upt^  and  ftt  Pub,  chose 
Uk  miLUiy  profewion,  and  ipait  mdu  yeui  b  the  Kivictal 


the  United  Pravhtcei.  Rnumlnf  to  9mdRi  be  enteied  tit 
amy.  and  in  i(3S  became  major  He  Krved  with  ihe  Smla 
la  the  Lot  Coimlries  and  on  ihe  Rhine,  diWinguiabing  luo- 
Klf  [or  tkill  and  courage  il  Fkimu.  During  the  Wu  ol  ik 
Grand  AUiance  be  wu  employed  tiot  only  In  (be  field  but  ito 
ft!  a  con&demU]  acnt  in  diplonuiic  mlujoos.  Soon  alui- 
wftrdi  fti  cdIddcI  dF  Ihe  DalecuUaji  ngiraeiit  be  led  il  in  Ih 

more  ftl  DUnaiDUnde,  Riiuow  and  Cracow.    In  170J  he  fau^     ! 
oE  PulLuik,  ftnd  three  yearv  Ifttef^haniic 


of  g. 


I  of  ii 


Jilry,  . 


general  ol  the  province  of  Scania,  which  he  delivered  fmoB  the 
Danlafa  tnvaden  by  the  dediive  victory  of  Helsngborg.  He  vu 
a  great  favourite  with  Charles  Xll.  in  the  eaiiier  campaigB, 
but  later  the  two  drifted  somewhat  apart.  Il  is  recorded  that 
the  idng,  before  whom  Gcneni  Lagcrcrona  accused  Sidibad 
of  drunkenneaa,  replied  that  "  Stenbocit  drunk  was  mor«  cipahle 
of  giving  orden  than  Lagercrona  sober."  His  activilJBVfle 
not  confined  to  war  and  diplomacy;  the  university  of  LJjsd  1 
was  under  his  care  for  sotne  yean,  and  he  had  no  mean  akilt  *i  1 
painter  and  a  poet.    He  Ixome  councillor  in  1710,  and  Chails     | 


is  Geld  n 


leycu 


he  invaded  Mecklenburg  (with  but  9000  men] 
Stralsund.  He  won  the  brilliant  action  of  Cadebuscfa,  but 
numbers  prevailed  against  him  in  the  end.  Cut  ofl  in  T^^nniac 
he  was  forced  to  lurrendec  after  a  gaUanl  reailtance.  tod  paaid 
inlo  captivity.  Five  years  of  harsh  trealment  in  C^Mrkhafct 
brought  bit  life  to  ■  dcee  in  1717. 

See  Loenbon,  Jfofn'  SutAttlu  Uftcnt  Ii737-i>fi;):  LillieAiltt. 
Ucftiu  Sirmiack  (Heliingborg,  1(90). 

■TBirCIL,  a  thin  plate  or  iheel  of  metal,  leather,  |>4pet  w 
other  material  cut  or  pierced  with  t  pattern  or  detigai  this  il 
laid  upon  a  surface  and  colour  or  ink  is  brushed  or  nibbed  crvfl 
il,  thus  leaving  the  ground  colour  of  the  surface  imprinted  wh 


dbyco 


cr-paper  oi 


icuit  with  a  preparal 
lamelling  from  adhering  Ic 
t  original  colour  of  the  biscuit  is  to  he 
_  Sl:eat(£;yfii.I%l.,r9io)lhewonIuaiuli 
lor  an  earlier  ttimd,  and  is  10  be  derived  from  Old  French 
tstintcUer,  to  ^>arkle.  to  powder  with  stars,  an  old  term  ia 
bersldiy,  from  Latin  ninlUla,  a  spark.  The  tame  French  woid 
hat  given  the  En^ish  "  tinsel,"  strips,  disks  or  pieces  of  IbiD 
glittering  metallic  tubiiances  used  for  the  decoration  of  tabrio. 
hence  any  gaudy,  showy  and  prelenlious  nuletitl  or  autnunn. 
STENDAL,  a  town  of  Cemiasy,  in  the  province  of  Ptuuian 
Saiony,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Uehle,  70  m.  W.  ti 
Berlin  on  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Hanover  and  at  Ihe  juact  ioa 
Magdeburg  and  Wiitmheige.    Pop.  (190;!. 


],iSi.     Amc 


ig  the  relica 
in  t4»-i4i4|tb«igh  originally  founded  in  11U). 
[J  and  now  hou^g  the  archaeological  colkclka 
,  the  Gothic  church  of  5l  Mary,  founded  in  iu7. 


(nun  the  13th  ce 


w  mostly  occupied 
■       ■     ■     Johinl 


Joacbim  Winckelmum  (iri7-t76S)  commcmontes  Dismnnu 
the  town.  Steodll  it  the  icat  of  a  large  railway  workshop, 
and  carries  on  vaiioui  bnnchei  of  teilile  induttiy,  besides  the 
manufaclurt  of  tobacco,  macbioety,  stoves,  gold-leaf,  &c.  Tit 
eariiest  printing-preti  in  the  Altnittk  wu  erected  bete,  asil 
publitbed  u  editioD  of  the  SadUtiittittd  in  14BS  at  iu  £m 
book. 

Slendal  wu  founded  in  TT51  fay  Albert  (be  Ben.  on  the  lite 
of  a  Wendish  settlement,  and  sood  aiierwaidi  acquired  a  muni- 
cipal charter.  Becoming  capital  of  the  Altmark  and  a  frequcei 
imperial  residence,  it  rose  to  a  considerable  degree  of  proepetily, 
in  part  recently  restored  To  it  by  its  rtilwiy  conneiioni.  When 
the  mark  was  divided  in  iijS,  Stendal  became  the  teat  at  the 
elder  or  Slendal  branch  of  the  house  ol  Atctnit,  which,  however, 
became  citbict  in  1310.    The  otiffnaj  Wendt  were  (raduaUj: 


STENO— STEPHAN 


879 


twd  witk  the  ktec  Suon,  iltboa^  Ibe  ?l 

mnniaaed  Is  14TS1  *u  Mill  dbtintublKd  u  tbe  Wcndoi  Stnaa 

in  1567.    Hm  populUiMi   Mill  ExhibiU  ■  iiiB^ed    SUvonic 

5n  CMk,  ITnlvdlkk  CdcWd*  dtr  5k«  SmM  (StenU, 
1873). 

■mra,  mCOUIQ  (itjMese),  DuUi  nMnnUK,  wu 
boni  MX  Coptnluceo  in  iSji,  uk)  ituditd  intdicUw  ud  uiuomr 
In  th*t  dty  ud  io  Pun.  AfiB- 1  period  of  tnwl  b«  Ktikd  in 
Iiily  ( 1M6)  nt  fint  u  profonr  of  uutomy  iT  Fmdui,  ind  then 
in  FloRDce  u  hau>e-pfa>vdia  to  ibe  gnnd-duke  FRdmind 
II.  0!  Tusomy,  He  relurned  to  hii  nntlve  dty  in  1671  to 
bHome  profeuor  tA  uutomy.  but,  )imvln|  become  1  RomnB 
CitboUc,  be  lOuid  It  eipedimL  to  relun  to  Rorenct,  ud  n> 
ultimately  mtule  spoitoUi:  viai  ol  Lower  Suony.  He  dkd  11 
Scbwettn  In  HtcklrDbiui,  on  ibe  ijth  of  Novenber  1686,  Hit 
iudt  R>U  OD  Dt  lelije  intra  iciidiiM  nattmliter  totiltitle, 
pubUtfaed  It  Florence  In  iMo.  In  Ihb  noubic  work  Sleno 
dcKribcd  vatioia  gctm,  minenb  and  pdriliclloni  (foMib) 
endoaed  wltliiD  lolid  rockt.  He  compind  the  fouil  with 
Ihc  tiving  otKaoisMi,  uid  diuingukhed  mititie  and  fluTlilil* 
[Dnnilioni,  He  argued  alu  in  lanor  tt  the'  mlgiiial 
boriionlali  ty  oi  ledlmentary  depcuita. 

See  Di  Kuala  StnuiM  i  dii  nui  iImJU  [eclntiii  In  Iblit.  by  C 
Capdlini  (1870);  K.  A.  mn  Zhxti't  HiaiTy  of  Ca^n  and  Falaint- 
utm  (Eni.ed.,  I90l)taiid  W.J.  SsUaL  in  Sciemt  fnirta  far  Jmb. 

■miOORAPBT  <froni  Gr.  mh,  ckne,"  narrow,  ~  and 
tei**'.  to  write),  ti>e  tyitem  or  art  ol  vriiing  by-  tigni  re- 
[veMnting  aint^e  toundi  or  froitpa  vl  wiuDdi,  lin^  words  or 
(roup*  o(  wurdt,  tometima  alio  Wyled  "  bnchygratdiy " 
[Gr.  ppnxh,  ibort);  it  i>  ageiieral  term  ipduding  all  the  varioua 
lytlemi  of  ibonbadd  wrjifng  <Me  Sboitiund). 

tTBKTOR.  one  ol  Ibe  Gneki  before  Troy  W«>d,  v.  jBj), 
wboK  voice  was  u  loud  ai  Ihai  ol  filly  men.  It  b  laid  tbat 
he  came  by  hii  death  as  Ibe  ttsult  of  challenging  Hennci,  the 
[Tier  of  the  godi.  to  a  contst.  Posubly,  like  Hermes  hiiuelf, 
Stenior  I>  a  penoniEcatlDn  of  Ibe  wind.  Ibe  name  ii  naed  in 
inodeni  times  ol  aoy  ok  punrming  a  particulariy  kwd  virice 


(,te 


an). 


I  lenui 


a  (9...). 


■0  named  by  R,  Oken. 
deos,  accompanied  by  numerous  micronutjel,  end  has  a  trumpet 
ihape,  wheo  at  tttt,  anchored  by  pteudopadial  outgrowthi 
Irom  the  narrow  cod.  It  ii  relatively  large,  and  is  much 
utllzed  to  demonsliafe  myonemes.  and  had  been  also  the  object 
qI  inleresting  Uudieion  regeneiition,any  piece,  conlaining  with 
a  [ragment  ol  the  meganudeni  al  [east  one  micronucleus, 
regenerating  the  whole  animal  {see  RtCENEaATlON).  S.  ftly- 
mfrpliiu  oltcn  inhttnt*  I  gelatinous  ihcath  and  may  be  green 
with  aoochlcrella:  it  ItUlos  a  length  of  )V  hi.  S.  aamlait 
and  linen]  ate  coloured  blue  and  scarlet  respectively  by  pigment 
trinules  in  the  edolaic:  E.  R.  Lankestei  made  a  study  o(  the 

ITEPHAN,  HBIHRICH  VOH  (1SJT-1S97),  German  statesmin, 
was  bom  at  SIolp,  in  Pometant*,  on  tlu  7'tb  (A  January  1831, 
From  hii  earliest  yeaia  he  showed  that  talent  (or  languiges 
to  which  he  owed  so  much  of  hit  succcia  In  lile,  and  before 
he  went  to  icbool  had  acquired  a  condderable  knowledge 
of  Italian,  Spanish  uid  En^idi.  He  was  educated  al  the 
grammar  Khool  ol  hi)  luttive  town,  and  at  Ibe  age  of  (iileen 
eotered  the  lervict  of  the  Prussian  pott  office.  His  promotion 
wu  rapid;  he  was  iransterred  Io  East  Prussia,  and  (hence  to 
Cologne.  Here  he  added  to  his  salary  by  willing  dramatic 
criticistn,  and  here  he  Obtained  his  lirst  acquaintance  with  the 
lystetD,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  which  with  its  complication 
ef  charges  made  all  Inlemalionil  potial  correspondenie  eo 
cipeniive  and  uncertain — 1  system  which  he  was  In  bter  years 
to  revDlutionlie.  After  pas^ng  the  euminsiions  which  ad- 
tniiiid  him  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  lervice  he  was  liana- 
~  '    0  Berlin-    Many 


knoiriedie  aCEoNpcaa  laifiitei  wn  tcm^  Irtla  kamr- 
ledge  of  the  pmuBBter-fenoal,  idw  at  ooce  sa*  that  eapKkjr 
and  BilaiBmaU  c(  tha  luad  coold  bat  bt  UKd  it  kwdqnaiun. 
DnilBg  ihenot  few  ynrsbe  wutatnMcd  wjthray  iqwetaat 
duties:  he  wi     '  ~       ' 


I  Spain  ud  Portvgil.  In  1M4  bt  wm 
given  cae  use  M  leonamdag  the  ponal  lervk*  In  the  contiHcred 
duchies  of  Sddesw^  nd  RobtaiB,  and  faiiS66  U  fdl  to  his  lot 
IO  eaiend  the  Pnatiin  qntem  to  Iha  aew^  «"«»— ^  pnmincts; 
he  had  to  take  over  ud  nfilaee  lb*  system  by  wUdi  for  tbns 
hundred  yean  tbe  fsnUy  ol  Tbim  ud  Ttalt  had  oondiMed 
the  poetal  nrvlce  el  cental  Ccnuny.  Be  alto  found  timo  10 
write  works  on  Ihc*  hlstoiy  ef  poMal  maltais,  vis.  a  Hittttj  ef 
lie  Pruiriam  Put  Ofa  (i8s»),  and  irtidcs  on  the  means  U 
communication  In  udent  ud  medieval  limes,  whidi  appealed 
in  Raomer's  HUttriitha  Taxlmiiuik  <iS6B)..  He  was  ana  of 
Ihe  invited  gncils  at  tht  opening  of  Ihe  Sues  Canal,  and  in 
1S71  published  a  work  on  modeni  Egypt. 

In  iSja,  at  Iba  early  age  at  tblity-nlna,  Stnban  was  mada 
postmaater-geneni  of  tbe  North  Geiinan  conledenlioo,  and  in 
Ihc  ant  year  of  tbe  newly  founded  cmpin;  In  ig7g.  at  lbs 
general  noiginiiation  of  tbt  iuqitiial  administiatiDn  (aes 
aitide  Geihamv)  Ibe  post  oSca  w  * 


In   eight    mol 

and  £10,000,000  in  money  passed  through  the  depailinenl,  ana 

it  was  his  bout  that  lelten  were  delivered  to  and  collected  Irom 

on  Ibc  6dd  ol  balUe.  In  this  way  he  began  what  was  tbe  great 
work  of  hb  life,  that  of  making  the  post  office  ia  the  truest 
sense  of  the  ward  popular,  and  bencefonh  he  wis  unientittin^. 
accujHed  in  devising  and  adopting  new  contrivances  lor  Ibii 
convenience  and  use  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  introduction  <rf  post- 
cards was  bb  Erst  Iiuiovstion.  In  ihb  he  hid  been  utidpited 
by  Aostiit,  but  the  Idea  was  hb  on,  ud  bid  beu  adopted 
by  the  Ausldsns  In  consequencs  of  a  suggestion  mado  by  bin 
at  a  postal  conference  in  ifi6j.  The  dnrelopment  of  Ihe  panel 
post  and  of  the  system  of  money  orders  was  hb  neat  work,  and 
'      "    '  :cns(ut  ihal  in  iSgj  Uic  German  poal  office 


inalltli 


mCen 


Btthroughthepat.  While 
uid  other  ways  he  extended  tbe  use  oj.the  post  office  at 
e  gained  a  wider  celdjrily  in  being  the  chief  promoter  of 
:eniaIional  Postal    Union.     He   presided  at   the  £nt 

ilacrity  of  Siephin'sinlelligcnct  and  hb  enlhniasm  fo* 
le  insuiuiion  over  which  he  pictidrd  were  shown  by  Ihe  readiness 
iih  which  he  applied  01  look  over  all  new  invent  ions  which 
ight  be  of  public  service,  such  as  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
leumatic  tubes.  His  pride  in  the  peat  office  showed  itscU  in 
le  immediate  inieresi  which  he  toolc  in  the  design  and  plan  of 
c  new  offices  which  were  erected  in  lU  parts  of  Germany; 
WIS  always  his  ambiiloo  that  the  post  office  In  each  town 
should  be  the  mast  conspicuous  and  Ihe  handsomest  of  public 


It  the  I 


s  policy  of  e 
■ign  irsde,  ai 


Hei 


Tnlys. 


I    belwt 


Hb  national  feeling  also 


potted  BisD 

bj" 

Germany  and  China  and  I 

showed  Itself  in  the  support 

purifying  the  German  language  of  foreign  words— but  be  did 

not  always  succeed  in  avoiding  the  exaggention  vergtog  on  the 

ridicukus  into  which  thu  movement  so  easily  degenerilts. 

While  he  stood  aloof  from  ordinary  parly  politics,  he  waa  ■ 

frequeni  speaker  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  aHaira  of  hb  own 

department,  sad  wis  a  member  of  the  Bundesral.    Tboogh 


STEPHANITE— STEPHEN  (MARTYR) 


tl  tim  ofidik.  Bjr  the  power  of  imUiii  mit  btoad  4nd  (CDcnJ 
prindlits  in  dstail  and  UnSjint  tha  mutine  mrk  of  admiiiii- 
tntian  bt  miy  fatdy  be  pltcad  unona  the  gml  mdminiMncos 
bjr  wilom  (lu  0)ciletliuib)r*tU«Hii8DUidpi^tkuiu)  thePriB- 
Sm  Hale  liu  been  bulk  up,  wu)  be  ni  liiigukriy  lonunaU  in 
tluit  Ui  life  fd]  at  ■  time  whsi  by  perfecting  tbe  idmioiitiition 
Of  the  newly  foviided  impsial  p«c  be  to^  no  imil]  put  in 
Mrengthening  tbe  national  idea  and  binding  togeCfacr  tbe  German 
natioi^  Id  1897  blood'-poiioaLnf,  aiiiing  fnnn  a  mmnd  in  tbe 
fim.  made  amputation  id  the  leg  neccnaiy.  and  be  died  fiom  tbe 
eSecla  of  tbe  opemim,  on  tbe  8tb  of  April  1S97. 

See  E.  Kiucfcdien,  B.  >.  Skpiam  (BoUn.  1I97}-      U-  W.  Ha.) 

mPHAHIT^  a  mTnsal  Q^miitiDg  of  tih 
AgtSbSi;  cofltalning  685  %  of  silver,  and  lomel 
pOTtance  u  an  ore  of  tliii  meul.  Undo'  tbe  nan 
it  WIS  mentioiKd  fay  G.  Asiicola  in  1546.  and  it  baa  been 
'nriouily  knom  i>  "  black  nlvei  oic "  (Ger.  ScJhBontU- 
(i(«),  brittle  lUver-ore  [SprU^atatn),  ftc  Tbe  name 
Mctdianlte  wai  proposed  by  W.  Haidlnga'  in  1S4;  in  bonoin  of 
tbe  aicbduke  Stcphin  oi  Austria;  Frencb  luthon  use  F.  S. 
Beudanfa  vuM  ftalmnit  ((ram  Iba  Gnek  ihAvA,  fragile}. 
It  f  reqnaitly  «ccurt  a*  weH-lbnned  oyuali,  wUdi  are  onbo- 
ibombic  and  occBiionally  dtow  indicuioni  of  bemimorphisn: 
they  bave  tbe  torn  ol  ibt-sided  prism*  or  Bat  tables  tenniiuied 
tylargebasalptantsand  often  modified  It  tbetdfts by  niunsDus 
nramld-planei.  TwSiming  on  the  ptism-phna  is  of  fnquent 
occstrence,  giving  ilse  to  pseudo-hexagonal  groops  like  Ibow  of 
angonite.  Tbe  colour  is  imn-black,  and  lie  lustre  meiajlic 
and  brilliant;  on  ^auure  to  lights  bowever,  the  c^yitala  soon 
become  dull.  Hie  mlnsal  hai  a  faaidneai  of  3|  and  is  very 
britlle;  tbe  specific  gravity  is  6-j.  Slephaniie  occura  witb 
otber  ora  of  lOvir  in  meialUferous  vtina.  Localities  which 
have  yielded  good  crynulliaed  spedmem  are  Freiberg  and 
Ceridorf  near  Rouwein  in  Saiony,  ChafiarcUlo  in  Chile,  and 
eleeptionally  Cornwall.  In  the  Comsiock  lode  to  Nevada 
musive  He|duiute  and  tigcntite  ue  important  ores  of  nivci, 
(L,J,S.J 

SIKPHUnB  BTZAMTDnn  (Snran  □*  Bteavtidii),  tbe 
•nthor  of  a  geographical  dictionary  entitled  'BfiuA,  ot  wbJdl, 
npait  from  some  fragments,  we  pooseas  only  the  meagre  epitome 
of  one  HomolauB.  This  work  was  fint  edited  under  tbe'  title 
□epi  riXeur  (Aldus,  Vcnke,  1501)1  tbe  best  modem  editions 
are  by  W.  Dmdoif  snd  otben  (4  vols.,  Leipzig,  iSsj),  A.  Weiter- 
mann  (Leipzig,  1S30),  and  A.  Mandu  (vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1849)' 
Hermolaus  dedicais  bis  epitome  to  Justinian;  whether  tbe  first 
or  semnd  ezuperoT  of  that  name  is  mesnt  is  disputed,  but  it 
seems  probable  ibat  Slepbanus  Sourished  to  tbe  earlier  port  id 
the  61b  ceniuiy,  under  Justinian  I.  The  chief  fragments  re- 
maining of  the  original  work  (which  cenainly  contained  lengthy 
qnolationi  fnm  classical  aulhon  and  many  tolciestmg  lopo- 
grapbkal  and  Ustoricsl  details}  an  pnserved  by  Constantine 
Forpbyrofennelos,  Dt  atmbmlrami*  imperia,  ch.  13  (tbe 
nticle  Imta  Ms)  and  Dt  IkatulOia,  iL  to  (an  account  of 
fUdly);  the  latter  includes  a  paaaage  from  tbe  cornlc  poet  Alexis 
on  tbe  Sevo  Largest  Islands,  i^nothn  respectable  fragment, 
ftom  the  article  &bm  to  the  end  of  A,  exists  In  a  MS.  of  tbe 


le  ttfitiom  of  West 


a,  Dbdorf  and  V 


,  ._ _.__._,..^. , --.  ^uahury,  HiMrj  tif  AmtitMl 

dtpaflKr.  I  "».  135.  i6«;  ii.  660-671    (London.  lJ8j]^  Ri«c, 

Dntafir  (Cmtiisen,  1SS6];  Spuriilon  Konlncoaei.  fliMCru*  4lf 
Tt-Wim*  (Erianien,  itaO;  fiul  Sakdowild.  FnffKttla  d.  S. 
■*■  B.i  E.  Stemplmger,  JJaJifli  s>  ^ 'Itnit. 

■IBVU.  tbe  "  pnto-moityr  "  (as  he  Is  called  b  ccitaia 
HSSl  of  Acts  iiiL  »],  in  mne  seatca  tha  grcatmt  figure  in 
primitive  Chrisllanity  pctot  10  Paul's  ooavstioB.  was  one  of 
"tbe  Seven"  (iiL  S.  aowbers  called  "dcaoon^')  aet  om  tbe 
"daily  mintatnuion"  towards  tbe  nceJy  inenbai  ol  tbe 
JcnisalBB  toBmnmity.  Bat,  Ufcc  PtaiUp  and  pobapa  oUicts  oC 
bit  coUeogsB  (vi.  j),  be  hid  higher  gifts  tbas  bis  office  would 
aunml.    W*nadtbaIbewaa"f>ittof  UithMdodbaUy 


S(i4rit";  and  as  his  spirilual  pows-  se 


It  la  hse  that  Stqihen's  advance  apon  the  ApiBtolic  teaciaf 
becomo  appaiBiL  His  speoal  "  wisdom "  lay  in  creats 
insigbt  Into  tbe  msdy  iditive  nature  and  value  of  (be  CKtereih 
of  Israel's  leligiaB,  and  pankulaily  theae  connected  iriib  ibc 
TcmplA  His  fdlnr  Helleniua  were  as  ■  body  a«er  to  dis- 
prove the  feeling  of  the  native  "  Hcbrcwa"  that  UkQr  we 
only  half  Jews;  accordingly  teaching  which  —■"j^'f-i  the  vahie 
of  tbe  sacnd  "  customs  wUlk  Uoam  bad  ddrronl"  <vL  14)— 
by  twtiHg  salvation  turn  immediately  vpon  loiih  Iq  Jesus  as 


oftbdrm 


al  altitude  to  thinga  noo-Jewiah.  Tbcy  may 
oavo  nm  aiqusi'i  appeal  for  faith  to  Jous  a*  Mesaiab  ^ 
saying  that  full  fdlowihip  with  God  was  thAi  by  iiIimiiumi 
of  the  Mosaic  cuitonu,  centring  In  the  Temple  iriiidi  in  Jmoalea 
oveiabadowed  men's  tbougbu  toaching  tbe  Divine  pnaoBi 
To  Ibis  he  would  reply  by  wamhig  them  to  Jeiaa'  own  wmd^ 
supported  by  tbote  of  the  pn^eta,  that  ibe  bcoit  is  tbe  tin 
Bent  of  the  Sh^inab;  and  that  if  they  rciuscd  God  Baiaktt 
'  "  nt  ol  Divine  righraiTiaiB. 
Temple  itself— could  save 
them  from  tbe  displeasure  of  the  living  Cod.  Nay,  God  mi^ 
have  to  make  good  Meisiab'swordsBtf  to  fUspenoD  befitfaefc 
cxientisl  to  fellowship  with  God  than  the  Temple  ilaelf  (d 
Matt.  liL  6},  which  inight  even  be  dcsnoyed,  aa  it  had  been  in 
tbe  past,  without  loss  to  txuo  religion.  In  aH  this  be  vas  b«i 
rcuKTtIng  the  prophetic  ntber  than  tbe  scribal  view  of  the 
Mosaic  La*  and  its  instilutions,  via,  that  the  ■nao'  qiint,  ihii 
which  eookt  be  written  on  the  heatt,  wa*  tbe  only  thmg  icilly 
tasenlial  But  thqr  could  not  riH  to  ibli  «nac*pcion  and  tmicd 
his  words  as  "  blaspbsnous  aealnti  Moam  and  against  God,"  ami 
routed  "  tbe  pco^de  and  the  ^nt  and  the  actibes  "  against  bim. 
He  wit  BCiied  and  Jirougbt  before  tbe  Saahedrin  on  tbe  charge 
ol  spesking  "sgainit  the  Temple  and  the  Law"  (vi.  it-14). 
Hia  defence  against  this  twofold  choiga  took  the  form  of  s 
survey  of  Israel's  religious  past,  with  a  view  to  show:  (i)  tbsl 
"the  God  of  Gbiy"  bad  covenant  relations  with  their  fort- 
fathers  before  they  had  either  Holy  Place  (Land  or  Tempk) 
or  Law  (vu.  1-17);  (1)  that  the  but  form  of  visible  meefii« 
place  betwccD  God  and  His  people  was  far  other  than  thai  Icr 
which  absolute  sanctity  was  now  daimcd.  Nay,  the  form  tl 
"tbe  tabernacle  of  testimony  In  the  wilderness"  (no  Holy 
Land)  hsd  more  divine  sanction' th  '        -        -    ' 

(j)  that,  alter  all,  tbe  presence  of  ' 
way  bound  up  with  any  structure 
witnessed  (4B-J0).  Ibe  m«al  of  all  this  was  ; 
forms  of  lellowshlp  with  tbe  Most  High  had  a 
relative  and  subject  to  change.  Particularly  waa  tiua  so  mta 
tbe  extcmsl  forms  of  cultns  then  rq>rc9entcd  by  the  Tem^ia 
Hence  there  waa  im  "  blsspheny" 
Messiiiuc  tge  yet  another  change  mJgtat  1 
observance  ol  Temple  services  (suld  pnve 
with  Cod.  But  there  is  another  and  more  actual  Ime  of  plodiag. 
This  is  Isund  in  the  daboiale  section  dealing  with  tbe  pensa 
and  work  of  Motel,  tbe  great  lawgiver  (17-38) — a  leciitB 
lull  of  extra-biblical  touches — followed  by  one  on  IsncTs 
bardnest  ot  heart  towards  him  and  the  "  living  oradea"  le 
mediated,  togetbcr  with  its  result,  the  EiHe  (j9-4j)  Pure  aad 
Original  Mosaism,  embodied  in  Moses  and  his  tninistry  to  Israil, 
is  represented  as  something  which  in  its  full  ipiritual  inteatita 
bad  been  liuslrated  by  Israel's  atifineckedncai  (39,41  seq,).  Tbi 
figure  of  Mota  li  nude  to  stand  forth  to  idal  autlincs,  the 
Ihinly-vciled  ChriUliB  application  ibining  through.     "  This  it 

ifgens  Cbii  toStephoa,  ists 


[1  along  be^ 


>Tbe  B 


■no  lanr 


BlbHcs]  Sowtusrv,  as  correipondine  to  ti 
was  wnu  laenit  ikaa  the  TtntJie  of  He 
sanity  it  had  u  tba  older  fesluna  ii  sdll  p 


3WaDy).  a* 

,'JSnB  ! 


STEPHEN  (OF  ENGLAND) 


..Gk«  iinlo  me.'    Tbbklwlhd 

lurch  in  the  wild.  

living  oracles  to  give  unto  us;  to 

Dbedicnl,  but  thrust  him  Irom 

burls... "(jSseq.).  Hereirek 

Stephen  and  his  heuers;  ind  it  is  made  unmistakable  by  Ihc 

Ipnl-cr's  dosing  words  <5i-u).     Tbey  will  have  notluiig  to 

uy  to  the  ireiter  Medialoc  oi  the  Divine  otaclcs  In  Meuianic 

ID  Ihc  Mosaic  Law,  but  their  infidelity  to  its  ipiniual  subsunce. 
Hid  ihey  Icept  the  Law  duii'fuUy  they  would  have  believed  on 
Him  In  whnm  true  Mosai^m  was  lulGlted  and  uanicendcd. 

In  all  Ibis  there  are  points  both  of  contaict  and  divoigence 
btlwecn  Sirpbcn  and  Paid.  Alike. they  are  cbampiana  oI  th« 
"iplrii"  against  the  "letter";  and  alike  tbey  ui  unbdieying 
Judiism  with  failure  to  keep  ibe  Law  in  iit  real  snue.  But 
bfre  difference  begiio.  Quite  apdrt  [rom  the  ntmulism  oi 
Temple  wor^ip,  ta  which  Paul  never  alludes,  tbey  start  from 
dinerent  conceptions  of  the  Law.  Stephen,  the  Hcllenisi, 
viciva  it  idealistically  and  with  the  ^uritual  freedom  of  the 
prophets  and  of  Jesus  Himself.  But  Paul  took  it  more  sldclly 
(Ke  Piut).  Thus  in  ^lile  of  general  liiuship  of  spirit,  Stephen 
a  not  really  Paul's  torerunnei.  He  baa  no  lente  ol  antilhois 
Mweea  bw  and  grace;  and  he  makes  no  releience  to  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  lalher  the  author  of  the  Epialle  to  Hebrews 
Ij.f.)  who  recalls  Stephen,  Both  deal  largely  with  Ibe  Temple 
ind  its  worship;  both  eipoje  the  eitetnalism  of  the  legal  ritea 
>(  Judaism,  as  tending  to  flpirilual  unreality;  and  both  view 
:he  Gospel  as  the  subllmatuo  of  the  Law  on  kleal  lines.  Only, 
■he  later  thinker  coutiasta  even  pure  Mosaism  with  the  Gospel 
][  Chtiit,  as  old  with  new,  aa  the  Covenant  of  shadow  with  that 

As  to  ite  aulbenlidly  of  Stephen's  speech,  it  is  generally 
dmilted  to  bv  accurate  in  substance,  IE  not  in  the  words  that 
e  uttered.  We  may  suppose  it  lived  In  the  memory  of  some 
^sDCLate  in  such  discussions,  who  would  often  repeat  jia  tenor 
I  his  work  ai  one  of  the  pteacbeta  scattered  (vuL  4,  iL  19) 
•f  the  persecution  which  Stephen's  preaching  brought  on  the 
trvsalem  community,  parlicularly  on  its  Hetlemstlc  section 
i  most  Identified  with  the  revolutionaiy  aspect  which  faith 
1  Jesui  the  Naaarene  now  for  a  time  assumed  in  public  cali- 

niling,  largely  becauae  it  was  so  represenlalive  of  the  Hel- 
Iraiitic  view  of  the  relatuns  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,    As 

''oos  the  greatness  ol  Ihc  contrihutionB  lo  Ibe  ApostoUc  age 
*t  only  of  Paul,  but  also  ol  the  Helleniils,  those  niediatora 
«t"rtn  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Possibly  also  Paul  had  spoken  in 
l-ike'i  hearing  of  Stephen's  maityrdom  and  his  own  dose 
'eUllonitoit(vii.58,6o,ct.ri.9). 

^Eephen's  actual  tnartyrdom  is  described  as  tumultuaty  in 
fbracter,  though  the  legal  forms  of  stoning  for  blasphemy  were 
Jwrved  (58).  Tid.  ii  quite  consistent  with  a  trial  before  the 
"ibcdrin;  nor  is  It  biconceivable  that  an  act  eiceedlng  the 
'*'«  oi  thM  body  under  the  Romans  should  have  taken 
««  at  the  Impulse  o[  t^igious  fanaticism.  Our  knowledge  of 
''*iA  history  is  not  full  enough  to  warrant  denial  of  the 
wiorlcily  of  this  feature  of  Ibe  narrative  simply  on  the  score 
'l  lis  illcgaKty.  Ndther  is  there  good  reason  to  assume  that 
w  hearing  before  the  Sanhedrin  is  a  touch  added  by  the  author 
'I  Acts  to  the  source  on  which  be  has  drawn  in  the  main. 

|l^  fi«(v.  Bib-  voLiv.,  and  Hauck's  RmlauyU.  f.  pfvUslaii. 
iTT,,"-  *'K*e.  vol.  aia.  The  foiiner  in  patifcutr  eaamines 
;'  "id™hic  riemenli  liddiog  10  w  dtvetging  from  th»  O.  T. 
^)  in  Stephen's  speech.thc  lingulsllc  lealutesoTAcu  vi.  1,  vlli.  j. 
iio  fhrf""^'  theories  aa  to  the  uurce  or  sources  used  therein.  It 
h-t  J*'*  'o  the  wonKlesf  legends  touchms  Stephen's  death  and 
oe  tindin,  of  hi.  relies,  coltcctcd  In  Tltlemonl,  Uimtwtt  (Eng.  ed., 
'IW.  pp.  JSi-3».  0-  V.  fl.) 

J™^OI    (t097>-i'S4S,  king  of  England,  was  the  third 
"'  *«phni  Itoriry,  count  of  Blots  aod  Chanres,  and,  through 


hit  motber  Adda,  ■  ffindioD  tA  WHIiam  the  CmquaoT.  Bom 
some  time  before  iioi,  he  was  still  a  bay  when  b«  was  taken 
into  favour  I9  bis  unde,  Henry  I.  of  Eogltnd.  From  Hemy 
be  received  the  bononr  of  knightbood  and  the  county  of  Uar< 

taio.  In  iiiS  he  Mvoed  his  coitneiion  with  Bkuiaod  ChartroJ 
rcnoiujdiig  his  hereditary  daims  in  favour  of  his  dder  brotbcv 
Theobald.  But  he  Bfi|uired  the  county,  of  Boulogne  by  marry* 
ing  Matilda  (e.  iioj-iisj),  the  heiress  of  Count  EuUace  DL 
and  a  niece  of  Hmry's  hrst  wife.  The  old  king  arranged  tbis 
match  afier  the  imtiody  loss  of  bis  son,  William  Atheling,  in 
the  tragedy,  of  the  White  Ship;  tintii  iiij  St^hen  was  regarded 
IS  the  probable  beir  10  the  En^sb  throne.  But  the  return  ol 
the  widowed  empress  Matilda  (f.r]  to  her  father's  rourl  changed 
tZie  sttaalioEL  Henry  compelled  Stephen  and  the  rest  oC  hit 
barons  to  acknowledge  tbeempresa  as  their  future  ruler  (iiifi)^ 
Seven  years  later  tb^  oaths  were  renewed;  and  in  addition  the 
ultimate  claims  of  Matilda's  infant  son,  Heairy  oJ  Anjou,  were 
recognised  (1113).  But  the  death  of  Hary  1.  found  the  empress 
absent  from  England.  Stephen  seiacd  the  t^portunlty.  He 
hurried  acrosi  the  Channel  and  began  to  canvass  for  lupporten,' 
arguing  that  his  oaths  to  Matilda  were  taken  nnder  ctwidoD, 
aodthat  she,  oalhe  daughter  of  a  profeaaed  nun,  was  illegitimate. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  1^  the  Londoners,  the  officill 
baronage  and  the  clergy;  his  most  induential  supporten  were 
the  old  jujiidsi,  Robert,  bishop  of  Saliibuiy,  and  hit  own 
brother  Henry,  bishop  ol  Winchester.  Innocent  W.  «u  in- 
duced by  Bl^iop  Henry  to  ratify  the  dedion,  and  Stephen 
thus  cleared  bimsdf  from  the  slabi  of  perjoiy.  Two  chaiters 
of  liberties,  issued  in  rapid  sticceatloB,  confiimed  the  King's 
alliance  with  the  Church  and  earned  the  good  will  of  the  nation. 
But  his  supporten  traded  upon  his  notorious  facility  and  the 
uoatable  nature  of  his  power.  EitortiiHuUe  concessions  were 
demanded  by  the  great  barona,  and  particularly  by  Earl  Robert 
of  Gloucestel,  the  bsU-hrolher  of  tfie  empress.  The  clergy 
insisted  that  neither  their  goods  nor  their  persona  should  be 
subject  to  secular  jtuisdiction.  Stephen  entleavoured  to  free 
hioudf  from  the  control  ol  such  interested  uqiponeis  by 
creating  a  mercenary  army  and  a  myilist  party.  Thia  led  at 
once  to  a  rupture  between  himself  and  Earl  Robert  (iijS),  which 
was  the  signal  for  qiotadic  rebellions.  Soon  afterwards  the 
king  attacked  the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely  and  Lincoln—* 
pcmeiful  family  clique  who  Mood  at  the  bead  of  the  official 
banmsge — and,  not  content  with  telztng  thdr  castles,  sub- 
jected tbem  to  personal  mitrage  and  detention.  The  reaidt 
wu  that  the  dergy,  headed  by  his  brother,  the  bisbiq)  of  Win- 
chester, declared  against  him  (1130).  In  the  midst  of  these 
difficultica  he  had  left  the  western  marches  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Welsh,  and  the  defence  of  the  northern  shires  against  David 
of  Scotland  had  devolved  Upon  the- barons  of  Vorkshire. 
Stephen  was  thoroughly  discredited  when  the  empress  at 
length  appeared  in  EngUnd  (Sept.  30,  1119).  Through  a  mis- 
placed sense  of  chivalry  he  declined  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
selling  ber  person.  She  was  therefore  able  lo  join  her  half- 
brother  at  Gloucester,  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  western  and 
south-western  shires,  and  to  contest  the  royal  title  for  eight 
yeara.  Stephen's  initial  cnors  were  aggravated  by  bad  general- 
ship.    He  showed  remarkable  entfgy  in    hurrying  from  one 

the  headquartera  of  the  empress.  In  ii^r  he  was  surprised 
and  captured  while  beaeging  Lincoln  Castle.  The  empress  in 
consequence  reigned  for  six  months  as  "Lady  (Dninino)  of  the 
English";  save  for  ber  faults  t>f  temper  the  cause  of  Steuben 
would  nevia  have  been  retrieved.     But,  late 


:  able  lo 


arthe 


carl  of  Glounster.  After  an  obstinate  siege  he  e]qiclled  Mali 
from  Oxford  (Dec  1141)  and  compdlcd  her  lo  fall  back  upon 
the  west.  The  next  five  years  witnessed  anarchy  such  as 
England  had  never  before  experienced-  England  north  of  the 
Bibhte  and  the  Tync  had  pasted  into  the  hands  of  David  of 
Scotland  and  his  Km.  Prince  Heniy;  RanuU  earl  of  Chester  was 
constrocthig  on  Independent  prindpality;  on  the  west  the 
raids  oC  Ibe  Angevin  party,  hi  the  east  and  tnidluidt  the 
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u  CteBny  de  MuidevUle,  «ui  ol  Eua, 
'  ito  wildcrodfia.  Meanwhile 
GtoBrey  ol  Anjou,  the  hiubuiil  of  the  emprera,  completed  the 
conqueit  of  Koimudy  (ii^).  In  114;  the  citiutloo  impnncd 
tar  Slephen;  Robert  o[  Gloucesler,  the  iJ}l«t  oi  the  Angevin 
partisana,  died,  uid  the  empreaa  left  EngLaDd  in  despur.  But 
hrr  ion  aoon  appeared  i^  England  to  renew  the  itniggle  Cii4g) 
Uld  condii4Ee  new  supporters.  Soon  after  his  return  10  Noi- 
mandy  Henry  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  duchy  (1150). 
He  succeeded  to  Anjou  in  iiji;  neit  year  he  acquired  the 
duchy  of  Aquiiaine  by  maimge.    Stephen  strug^cd  bud  10 


n  fai 


quuietled  with  Rome  ttspecliug  i  vacancy  In  tbe  see  o[  York; 
Ibe  pope  foibide  the  Englith  bishopi  to  consecnle  Eujtace 
{iiji);an()  tbcK  was  a  general  uawillingncm  to  pnlong  the  civil 
war.  Won  out  by  incesual  conSicll,  the  king  bowed  to  the 
inevitable  when  Henry  next  appeared  in  England  (115^)- 
Negotiations  were  opened;  and  Stepbcn^s  last  hesitations  dis- 
j^rpcared  when  Eustace  was  carried  ofi  by  a  sudden  illness. 
Late  in  115J  the  king  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir,  only 
Btipulating  that  the  earldom  of  Surrey  and  his  private  eatattj 
should  be  guaian  teed  to  his  surviving  son,  William.  The  king  and 
the  duke  agreed  to  co-operate  for  the  repression  of  anarchy;  but 
Stephen  died  before  Ibis  work  was  mote  than  begun  (Oct.  iis*)- 
On  hisgreit  seal  Stephen  ia  represented  as  tall  and  robust, 
bearded,  and  of  an  open  countenance.  He  was  frank  and 
generous;  his  occasional  acta  of  duplicity  were  planned  reluctantly 
and  never  carried  to  their  logical  concluaian.  High  spirited 
and  proud  of  his  dignity,  be  lived  to  repent,   without   being 


able  I 


liich  he  bj 


generalship;  as  a  statesman  he  failed  in  his  dealing  with  the 
Church,  which  he  alternately  humoured  and  thwarted.  He  was 
■  generous  patron  of  religious  foundations;  and  some  pleasing 
anecdotei  suggest  that  his  personal  charactei  deserves  more 
conunendation  than  bis  zccont  aa  a  king. 

^jdiard  of  Heiham,  £lred  of  Rievaui' 
be  chronicle  of  Robert  de  Torigni,  all 
0/  tlu  Reint  gf  Sltpbt.  Ac  (4  nit., 
lie  Vitalit'i  Oulena  laltMutiai.  ed. 
t»3»-l(lu);  Wlliam  of  Malmesbury'i 
lU  (Loiiaan,  iKSf):  John  of  Worceuer'i 
1  r.  H.  Weaver  (6i(on),  1908);  the 
C  rhnnoKT  dtoi-iSw^  Ol  modem 
£HrJaiidii«^tih«Xi<«ru  JfiHH.  vol-i- 
r't  Stutrin  itaUUi  (Berlin.  1697): 
UandmtU  (Lnndon,  iSgi):  H.  W.  C. 
rtepben'i  ReiEn"  in  Enr.  Hin.  Rrnta 
{H.W.CD.) 
STBPHBH,  the  name  at  nine  popes. 

StEthem  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  (rom  about  954  to  357,  followed 
Liidus  I,  He  withdrew  fn>m  church  fellowship  with  Cyptian 
and  certafn  Asiatic  bishops  on  account  of  their  views  aa  to  tbi 
necessity  of  rebapliaiog  heretics  (Euseb.  IT.  E.  viL  j;  Cypr. 
£fp.  j$).  He  is  also  mentioned  as  having  insisted  on  Ihe 
lestoration  of  the  bishops  of  Merida  and  Aslotga,  nbo  bad 
been  deposed  for  unfaithfutness  during  persecution  but  after- 
wards bad  repented.    He  is  commemoiated  on  August  1.    His 


n  Maicb  7; 


Stephem  It.,  pope  fi 
deacon's  orders  when  cnosen  to  tne  v» 
days  after  the  death  of  Zachaijas.'  Th 
pontificate  was  in  connexion  with  the  aggressive  atiiiuae  01 
Aistulf,  king  ol  tbe  Lombards.  After  unsuccessful  embassies 
to  Aistulf  himself  and  appeals  10  the  cmperoT  Conslanline,  be, 
though  in  feeble  health,  set  out  10  seek  the  aid  of  Pippin,  by 
whom  he  was  received  in  Ibe  neighbourhood  of  Vitiy  le  BrulJ  in 
the  be^nning  of  754,  He  spent  the  winter  al  St  Denis.  The 
result  of  his  negotiations  was  the  Frankiih  invasion  of  Aisiulf'f 
territory  a»d  the  famous  "  donation  "  of  Pipphi.  The  death 
of  Stephen  took  place  not  long  after  thai  of  Aistulf.  He  wii 
mc<c«led  by  Paul  I. 

>  A  pricA  named  Stephen,  elected  before  him.  died  three  day 
■fte,  without  having  received  the  epiicopal  comecratioa. 


StetheiI  ni.,  pope  from  the  ;th  of  AuguM  ;6t  ts  ibt  ^  ' 
of  Febmaiy  771,  was  a  nnlive  o(  Sicily,  and,  having  con  » 
Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  III.,  gradually  iwu 
high  office  in  the  service  of  successive  popes.  Ob  Ibe  dquaw 
of  Consuntine  II,  Stephen  was  chosen  to  succeed  hia.  Fnf 
meotary  records  are  preserved  of  the  coimd]  (April  ^b'^)  t^ 
which  the  degradation  of  Conslantine  was  completed,  «rtvi 
new  arrangements  for  papal  elections  niade,  and  the  ptactirr  I 
of  image-wonhip  confinned.  Stephen  inclined  to  Ibe  Loatiii^  I 
rather  Ihan  to  the  Frankish  alliance.    He  was  EucaeU  tr  | 

Stipheh  IV.,  pope  from  June  8tG  to  January  it),  n- 
ceeded  Leo  HI.    He  did  not  continue  Leo's  policy,  wbicli « 

Immediately  after  his  conseciation  he  ordered  lb:  Roan 
people  to  swear  fidelity  to  Louis  the  Pious,  to  whom  be  liol 
it  prudent  to  betake  himself  peisonally  in  the  following  AufS 
Alter  tbe  coronation  of  Louis  at  Reims  in  Oclober  be  rMirmt 
10  Rome,  where  be  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  falloviDi  jni.  | 

SiEFUEH  v.,  pope  ftnm  88:  to  S91,  succeeded  Adiiin  IH- 
and  was  in  mm  succeeded  by  Formosus.  lo  bis  dtalisgi  ^ 
Conslanlinople  in  the  mailer  of  Photius,  as  also  in  his  telilis 
with  tbe  young  Slavonic  Churcb,  he  pursued  the  policj  '* 
Nicholas  L  His  Italian  policy  wavered  between  his  deiic  it 
the  protection  of  the  German  king  Amulf  against  Guy  of  S(»k»< 
king  of  Italy,  and  fear  of  offending  Guy.  Cny  was  nonii 
emperor  in  8(i». 

Stephen  VI..  pope  from  May  896  lo  July-AugoL  >tii 
succeeded  Boniface  Vf.,  and  was  in  turn  followed  by  Eomutt  1 
His  conduct  towards  the  remains  of  FormCBUS,  his  UsI  P"- ' 
deccssorbut  one  (see  FaiHOSUs)  eiciied  a  tumult,  wbickuM 
in  bis  imprisonment  and  deaib  by  strangling. 

Stephen  VII.  (January  919  lo  February  gji)  and  SiEni> 
VIIL  (July  9jg  to  October  949)  were  virtually  noneniiiies,  ^ 
held  the  pontificate  whJe  the  real  direcllon  ol  the  ponli&il 
state  was  in  the  bands  of  Maroita  and.  afterwards,  of  her  >> 
Albetic,  senator  of  the  Romans. 

SlEPHIH  IX.,  pope  from  August  1057  10  March  iosS.W' 
ceeded  Victor  n.  (Gebhard  of  EichsiUt).  His  baptismal  ub 
was  Fitdetick,  and  be  was  a  younger  brother  of  Codfiey,  rhl" 
of  Upper  Lorraine,  marquis  of  Tuscany  (by  his  mairiiff  ™ 
Beatrice,  widow  of  Boniface,  marquis  ol  TuKuiy).  FitdoM, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalale  by  Leo  IX.,  tdri'" 
some  lime  as  papal  legale  at  Conslanlinople,  and  »»>  ""I 
Leo  in  his  unlucky  eipedition  against  the  Xonnans.  He>l>>» 
bis  brother's  fortunes,  and  at  one  time  had  to  take  refuge  ^ 
Hcniy  III.  in  Monte  Cassino.  live  days  after  tbe  doik  ■ 
Victor  II.  (who  bad  made  him  cardinal- prist  and  abtiol jj 
Monte  CasMno)  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  il"^ 
great  leal  in  enfonang  the  Hildebrandine  policy  as  10  d"** 
celibacy,  and  was  pbnning  the  eipuision  of  the  NormaiLi  lio* 

when  he  was  seized  by  a  severe  fUncsa.  He  died  at  Fkiaa 
on  tbe  jslh  of  March  1058. 

ETEPHBH  I.  ISr  StephebJ  ((177-10J8),  ling  ol  Hui*f[] 
waa  the  son  of  Ceza,  duke  of  Hungary,  and  of  SartJu,  <"  ■ 
the  few  Magyar  Christian  ladies,  who  obtained  the  best  iiv" 
lor  her  infant  son.  These  preceptors  included  tbe  CoW* 
priest  Bruno,  the  Czech  priest  Radla,  and  an  Italian  iuP^ 
Theodate  of  San  Severino,  who  Uughl  him  arms  aid  k!"" 
(a  holograph  efustle  by  Stephen  eiislcd  in  the  Vatican  LW 
a>  late  as  rjij].  In  946  Stephen  married  Ctsela,  tbedxvlf 
of  Duke  Henry  II.  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  loUowing  joij' 
father  died  and  the  youns  prince  waa  suddenly  confuintrd^ 
formidable  pagan  reaction  under  Kupa  in  the  districts  bcl*<<^ 
the  Drave  and  Lake  Balaton.  Stephen  hastened  ggsiia* '" 
rcbeb,  bearing  before  him  tbe  banner  of  St  Martin  o*  l^** 
whom  he  now  chose  to  be  hia  patron  saint,  and  routed  iht  r""* 
at  Vesipiem  (i^).  a  victory  from  which  the  loundatioo  ij  Jf* 
Hungarian  monarchy  siuit  be  dated,  tor  Sltpbcn  asHiin»  '' 
royal  title  immediately  afterwards.    In  tooi  bis  envoy  W"^ 
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•bUlMd  Popt  SOvota  II. '1  confiniulioD  e(  thh  ki  of  aovc- 

rcipity.  Savata  at  the  umc  time  sent  Stepbcn  laiiiMcnlKl 
cTomi,  uu)  aptHcvccl  ol  the  erection  of  in  Indepoident  Kun- 
(uun  church,  divided  into  the  tm  provincs  of  Esztetton 
ind  Bio.  Bui  (he  power  of  pigin  Hungary  could  not  be  btoken 
in  ■  diy.  The  focus  of  the  movement  «u  the  Miros  njpwi, 
nhere  the  lebel  Ajlmy  built  the  fortren  ol  Munvir.  The 
Itniggle  proceeded  for  more  thin  Iwenty-five  yean,  the  diffi- 
culties ol  Stephen  being  mileriilly  incietwd  by  the  usistince 
Tendered  to  the  cebels  by  the  Greek  emperon.  hli  nei^boun 
■ince  theii  recontiuest  of  Bulguln.  As  e>r!y  u  iot;  Slephen 
hid  appointed  the  Italian  priest  GeUert  bishop  of  Miroi.  bnt 
he  was  unable  to  establish  the  missionuy  in  hi*  tee  till  lojo. 
The  necesity  ol  christianiiing  his  heathen  kingdom  by  force 
of  srmi  engrosied  all  the  energies  of  Stephen  and  compelled 
Km  lo  adopt  a  pcdfic  policy  towarda  the  emperon  ol  (he  EaU 
and  West.  When  the  empettw  Contid,  with  the  deliberata 
inlenlioD  of  Bubjagaling  Hungary,  invaded  it  in  1030,  Slephen 
not  only  drove  him  out,  bat  aplurcd  Vienna  (now  mentioned 
'■■'"''        '  compdled  the  emperor  to  cede  a  targe 


by  Gtsda,  o 


lOslnu 


.).    OItt 


rkh  reached  manhood,  and  tha  well, 
s  killed  by  a  wDd  boar  in  lojt.  Stephen 
thaeupon  appointed  as  hrs  soccetsor  his  wife^  net^ew  Peter 
Oncolo,  wlio  setlJed  in  Hungary,  where  htl  inlrigvo  and  loreign 
ways  made  hifn  extremely  unpopular.  Slephen  died  at  his 
palace  ai  Eaiiergom  in  lojS  and  was  cinonited  in  toSj.  For 
an  account  of  his  epoch-making  icforms  see  HuniMii:  Biliary. 
Sec  Gyula  Paukr,  HiiUrj  at  Iki  ItKntarvm  NaHm.  vcJ.  I. 
(Hunt.;  Pett,  I893)!  >-ajo>  Bila,  HUlary  ^  Uu  Rimiin  Calkilit 
Omrck  in  HuMttry.  voL  I.  (Hung,:  I^st,  tUj):  AnUI  Pi*.  Lift  <^ 
Si  Supkn   (Hun..:  Pen,   1871);  Jioof  "--' ■     " - 


I,  a  Elini 


iitm.UjioJSI  GdUrl  (Hung.; 

_         __  _         _         _     _  toi    apoOoiine   de    HantrU 

(Pirii,  18991:  W.  I.  WloUer  de  Kttwyniki,  Vita  lantli  Sut^ti 
Icraciw.^ri-  tlLN.6.) 

STEPHBH  T.  (ijj9-ij:i),  king  of  Huiigaty,  wi»  the  eldest 
ton  of  B*la  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1J70.  As  crown  jjrfnce 
he  had  exhibited  ceniideiable  ability,  but  also  a  disquieting 
Rslleuness  and  violence.  In  iifii  he  compelled  his  lather, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Bohemian  War,  to  suirendcr  (wcnly- 
nine  counties  lo  him,  so  thn(  Hunguy  was  virtually  divided 
into  two  kingdoms.  Not  content  with  this  he  sobsei^aitly 
(eiied  the  souihem  banate  ol  Micso,  which  led  to.a  fresh  war 
between  lather  and  son  la  which  the  latter  tiiumphed.  In 
iiSS  he  undertook  an  eipeditiaD  against  the  Bulgatians.  con- 
quering the  land  ai  f ar  as  Trmova  and  styling  himsdf  bence- 
lorth  king  of  Bulgaria.  Stephen  was  a  keen  and  circumspect 
politician,  and  for  bii  future  security  contracted,  during  his 
lather's  lifetime,  a  double'  matrimonial  alliance  wi[h  the  Nea- 
politan princes  ol  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  chief  partisans  of  the 
pope.    He  certainly  needed  exterior  support;  lot  on  his  accession 

to  the  Hungarian  throne,  as  he  himsell  declared,  every  one 

his  enemy.     This  hostility  was  due  to  ■■-  -' '  — ■— 

opinion  of  western  Europe  thai  Stephi 
Hti  lather  had  married  liim  while  ilill  a  youin  \c.  iijji  10 
Eliubeth.  daughter  of  the  Kumaniin  chieftain  Kfiieny,  with  a 
view  to  binding  the  KumanlanI  (who  could  put  In  the  field 
ii.aoo  men;  see  Hcngaxi:  Bhlbiy)  more  closely  (o  the  dynasiy 
in  the  Ihtn  by  no  means  improbable  contingency  ol  a  second 
Tiiar  invasion.  The  lady  was  duly  bapiiaed  and  tenijined  a 
Christian;  but  theadvenarlcsof  Stephen,  especially  Ollakar  II. 
ol  Bohemia,  aflectcd  to  believe  ibal  Stephen  was  loo  great  a 
friend  of  the  Kumamani  to  be  a  true  Catholic.  Otiakar 
endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  (he  Magyar  malcontent!,  10 
conquB  the  western  provinces  of  Rungaty,  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses was  utterly  routed  by  Stephen  in  1171  neat  Mosony, 
and  by  the  ]xace  ol  Preubiirg,  ti)e  same  year,  relinquished  all 
his  conquests.     Slephen  died  suddenly  on  the  lith  of  August 

>  ChaiLi*.  the  sun  o(  Oiaila  of  Anim,  wa*  to  marry  Sitphta'a 
daughier  Maria,  while  Stephen's  iaiani  son  Ladiilaas  was  10  many 
Charles's  daughter  Eliialxtli.     Anolher  of  hit  daughters,  Anna. 


e  almost  universal 


daughter  Elin 
»  Creek  empei 
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■TIPHEN,  SIR  JAMBS  (i;S»-i859l,  En^ish  hisloibn,  «ia 
(be  son  of  James  Stephen,  master  in  chancery,  author  of  fjli 
SUatry  tf  At  Wai  IiJia  CoJuiwi  and  other  works,  and  was 
bom  In  London  on  the  ]td  of  January  i^Sp.  He  wai  eduafed 
at'Tiiniiy  Hall,  Cambridge,  gnduiiing  B.A.  in  iBii,  afia 
which  he  studied  lor  tbe  bar  and  was  tailed  at  Uncob's  Inn. 
He  obtained  an  exlen^ve  practice  as  a  chancery  banista-, 
being  ultimately  counsel  to  tbe  oolonial  department  and  counsd 
to  the  board  of  trade.  In  iSj4  he  became  as^anl  under- 
secrtiaiy  lor  the  colonies,  and  ahorlly  altcrwarda  pamaneot 
undet-secretary.  On  his  reciiement  in  1S47  he  was  made  a 
knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  In  1840  he  was  appi^ted 
regius  pnftuar  of  modetn  history  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, having  already  dlstingu'isbed  himself  by  bis  btiUitnt 
sludis  In  ecclesiastical  biography  coatribuied  to  tbe  EJinbutik 
ReiUv,  which  were  published  that  year  under  tbe  title  Et^ajt 
In  EaSaiaslial  Biopa^y  tni  Oilier  Sa^'nb;  a  4lh  edition, 
with  a  short  memoir,  appeared  in  1860.  He  was  also  the 
author  ol  Lulura  tn  UU  Hlilcry  nf  Fraaa  (  1  veil.,  iSjr;  jid 
ed.,  1857),  and  DciuUtry  ani  Syiltmtlk  Rcadint,  a  lecture 
(1S53).    KediedalCoblentionlhe  tslh  of  September  iSjg. 

RKPHra.  m  Jkma  rnzJARBS.  b*it.  (i8i9-rs<:4), 

En^ish  lawyer.  Judge  and  publicist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
3rd  ol  March  i8ig,  (he  third  child  and  second  son  of  Sir  James 
Slephen  (f.s.).  Fitzjames  Stephen  was  lor  three  years  (1S4T' 
1S45)  at  Eton,  and  for  two  yeais  at  King's  College,  Lomlon. 
In  October  1S47  he  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Notwithstanding  exceptional  vigour  fn  mind  and  body,  he  did 
not  attain  any  of  (he  usual  scholastic  or  athletic  dislinctiotu. 
The  only  studies  then  seriously  prosecuted  in  the  university 
course  were  mathemalia  and  classics,  t^eilher  of  these  at- 
tracted him  in  theli  academical  fotms,  nor  did  he  care  for  com- 
pelilive  sport.  But  his  Cambridge  lime  was  fruitful  In  o(het 
ways.  He  was  already  acquainted  itlth  Sir  Henry  Maine  (g.t.), 
six  yean  his  senior,  and  then  newly  appointed  lo  the  chair  of 
dvil  law.  This  acquaintance  now  ripened  Into  a  pofect  friend- 
ship, which  ended  only  with  Maine's  death  in  iBBS.  Ha  two 
men's  intellectual  tempers  ever  presented  a  stronger  contrast. 
As  Stephen  himiell  said,  it  took  them  a  long  tl  '     -     ' 


lUy  a, 


reaching;    Slephen 


subtle,  swilt  and  far- 

aright,     Indefatigable 


anknesa 


of  them  would  take  1. 
pIsCT  methods  of  avoiding  difficulties;  and  It  might  have  been 
Slid  of  either  ol  them  without  exaggeration  that,  if  all  hit 
technical  and  prolesiional  requirements  could  be  taken  away,  a 
bom  man  ol  Iciteta  would  be  left.  By  Maine's  introduction, 
Stephen  became  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  spciely  kwr 


utual 


tolerance  In  all  mallen  ol  opinion.    Perhaps  the  { 
the  society  was  a  few  years  before  Stephen's  elr 

became  eminent  In  such  ditfcrcnt  ways  ai,  '      ' 

Cleik  Maiwell  and  Sir  WiUiam  Harcour 

friendships  with  some  of  Its  members,  whici: 

(hough  in  lew  cases  so  Utile  subject  10  external  interruption, 

as  his  intimacy  with  Maine.    Probably  the  Aposilei  did  much 

lo  corTcct  the  formalism  inevitably  incident  to  the  evangelical 

traditions  ol  the  first  Sir  James  Stephen's  household. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Fitzjimes  Stephen,  having  practi- 
cally lo  choose  between  the  Church  and  the  bar,  dedded  (or  the 
bar.  He  was  called  la  iSj4.  after  the  usual  bsphaiard  prepara- 
tion which  was  then  (and  ttiil  practically  is)  considered  in 
England  alone,  and  even  in  En^and  lor  one  kind  ol  leaning 
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■lane,  a  Riffidnit  iMrodaction  to  (In  dutis  <S  a  leuacd  pro- 
fcuJOD,  Hi)  own  ailouu  al  bis  itricEly  prolctsioiul  luuew, 
mitlcn  down  In  liter  yeui,  was  that  in  ipUe  o(  lucb  training 
M  he  could  gci,  nttaei  than  bKaiue  of  it,  he  became  a  modeniely 
nicnsifiil  advocate  and  a  rather  diillnguished  Judge.  Ai  to 
the  foTmer  branch  of  the  itatemenl,  it  is  correct  but  ambiguoua 
lo  Ibow  who  do  not  know  the  facta.  SlepbeD'swoili  wai  always 
distLBguished  in  quality,  though  his  amount  of  buuncss  was  never 
gieat  in  quaciiiy.  AIui  his  return  from  India  and  bdo't 
he  btcame  a  judge  he  had  nhal  is  called  a  good  piactice,  but 
still  Dot  a  luge  one.  In  his  earlier  yean  at  the  bat  be  was 
aiuacled  by  the  stop-gap  of  jaumalism.  It  was  no  common 
journalism,  however,  that  enlisted  StefJien  as  a  contribulor  to 
the  Salnrday  Sttiiic  when  it  was  founded  in  1855.  He  was  in 
company  with  Maine,  Sir  WiUiam  Haicouit,  C.  S-  Venabln 
(a  wtil'er  of  6rst-raie  quality  who  never  set  his  name  to  any- 
thing), C.  S,  C.  Bowen.  E.A.  Freeman,  Goldwin  Smith  and  olheii 
whose  namea  have  since  become  »cll  known.  Strangely  enough, 
the  £rst  and  the  last  booLs  published  by  Stephen  were  selections 
from  his  papets  in  the  Salmday  ResUv  (£Mayi  by  a  Barriila, 

embodied  the  tesulla  of  bis  studies  among  pidilidats  and 
theologians,  chiefly  English,  from  [he  i7tb  century  onwards. 
They  never  piolessed  to  be  more  than  the  occasional  products 


Newark.  In  1EA3  he  published  bis  CcnrroJ  Viae  if  Uie  Criminal 
Lavf  oj  Enf^and  (not  altogether  superseded  by  the  second  edition 
of  iSqo,  which  was  practically  a  new  book].  This  was  really 
the  first  attempt  that  had  been  made  since  Blackslone  to  explain 
the  principlea  oi  Engliih  law  and  Justice  in  a  literary  form, 
and  it  had  a  tfaoroughly  deserved  success.  All  this  time  Slepbeo 
kept  up  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  writing,  and  the  foundaltoa 
of  the  Pail  MaSCeuUi  in  iS6j  gave  him  a  new  opening.  Ue 
was  one  of  ifae  principal  contributor  for  some  years,  and  *a 
ocuisional  ooe  till  he  became  a  judge.  So  Cat  be  was  a  literary 
lawyer,  also  possibly  with  chances  (diminished  by  bis  vebement 
dislike  for  party  politics)  of  regular  piofessional  advancement, 
possibly  not  fieefioin  the  temptation  to  turn  wholly  to  literature. 
The  decisive  point  of  his  career  was  in  the  summer  of  1S69, 
when  he  accepted  the  post  of  legal  member  of  coundl  in  India. 

in  this  office.  Guided  by  Maine's  comprehensive  genius,  the 
government  of  India  had  eDleied  on  a  period  of  systematic 
legislation  which  was  to  last  about  twenty  years.  The  materials 
for  considerable  parts  of  this  plan  had  been  left  by  Maine  in  a 
more  or  less  forward  conditioiL  Stephen  had  the  task  of  work- 
ing them  into  their  definite  shape  and  conducting  the  bills 
through  the  Legislative  CouncQ.  Hiis  he  did  with  wonderful 
energy,  with  efficiency  and  workmanship  adequate  to  the  purpose, 

leave  his  own  individual  mark  in  many  places.  The  Native 
tlarriiges  Act  of  1S71  was  the  result  of  deep  con^deration  on 
both  Maine's  and  Stepheo's  part.  The  Contract  Act  had  been 
framed  in  England  by  a  learned  commission  (appatenily  not 
bavijig  much  qxcial  Indian  information,  ot  not  much  regarding 
that  which  it  hid),  and  the  draft  was  materially  altered  in 
Stephen's  hands  belore,  also  In  1872,  it  became  law.  The 
Evidence  Act  of  the  sanie  year  was  entirely  Slepben's  own. 
It  not  only  consolidated  (he  rules  of  Judicial  ptsof,  but  en- 
deavoured lo  connect  them  by  legislative  aulbority  with  a 
logical  theory  of  probability  set  forth  in  the  ad  itsell.  This 
part  of  (he  act  has  been  criU'ciaedbolh  as  to  the  principle  (which, 
Indeed,  seems  open  to  much  doubt)  and  as  to  the  success  of  the 
draftsman  in  applying  it.  At  any  rate  it  is  characteristic  ot 
SUtpben's'  oniiety  never  to  shirk  a  tUOcultgr.    To  some  extent 


the  Contract  Act  may  be  cbaiged  wllli  rfoul 
but  iu  more  practical  def  ecu  are  evidently  due 

coming  to  India  with  a  show  ol  authority,  naturally  oopid 
minute  criticism  amid  ilie  varied  busoen  of  Ibe  legiiliUtr 
department.  If  the  iuccesi  of  the  latti  Anglo-Iadiu  Ctda 
has  not  been  quite  so  complete  u  tbal  of  Ibt  Pcaal  Code,  Ibii 
have,  on  the  whole,  done  excellent  ttKiia,  and  Ibey  tic  11  ba 
as  good  as  any  European  codification  prior  lo  the  very  isot 
achievemenit  of  adeniific  Lawyers  in  Italy  and  Cmiuy. 
Boides  the  v>ecial  work  of  legisUtioD,  Stt[jitn  bad  to  aiUid 

oflen  heavy  enough  10  occupy  the  whole  of  an  eidiiitrjr  lUt 
man's  atteatioa,  and  be  took  his  full  shale  in  the  geneitl  dilik 
eralloni  ol  the  viceroy's  council.  Uis  last  offidal  u" 
publication  of  a  minute  on  the  administration  of  jui 
pointed  the  way  to  refoims  not  yet  fuUy  realised,  1 
most  valuable  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  under 
judicial  system  of  British  India.    Stephen,  mainly 

of  1S71-    During  the  vuiip 

^ 01  meoLtauna  and  writlnj  '    ''"'" 

rhich  took  tbe  U 
Fraltnaty  {ii-ji-iijjit—%  proteal  I 

the  new  to  the  old  utilitarians,  i: 
haps  rather  to  Hohbes.  It  was,  1 
systematic,  and  made  no  serious  attempt  at 

Indian  cqtericnce  bad  supplied  Stephen  w: 
his  next  line  of  nc"  1 .  >  *  .        * .  .    . 

law 

iven  by  tl 
a  coniidenUe  put  d 
ipoiled.  CiiiBii"l 
law  procedure,  and  a  good  deal  of  commerdal  law,  bad  ben 
OT  were  being  put  in  a  shape  intelligible  to  civilian  Daxitlnl4 
and  fairiy  within  the  oomprcheiiaion  ol  any  intdligoit  mil 
who  would  give  a  modeiaie  aroount  of  pains  to  taislaint  il> 
text  of  the  new  codes.  Tbe  raiiooal  substance  of  the  In  ^ 
been  preserved,  while  the  disorder  and  tbe  excessive  tKhmcaliun 
were  removed-  Why  should  not  the  same  procedure  Ix  n 
practicable  and  proEuble  in  England?  Il  was  Baihu) 
ideal  of  codification,  to  be  put  in  practice  with  tbe  kooal'ilp 
of  actual  business  and  legal  habits,  and  the  lack  d  whick  bit 
made  Bentfaam'a  plans  unworkable.  Fni  the  next  hiU-dnt 
years  Filtjamei  Stephen  was  an  ardent  missionary  ii  1 " 
cause.  The  mission  failed  for  the  time  as  to  the  specijkeu 
takings  En  which  Stephen  made  his  eqieriments,  hut  it 
a  li^  indirect  success  which  has  not  yet  been  iil<q<ui4 
recogniacd.  Stephen  published,  by  way  of  private  eiposiEii' 
diaests  in  code  form  ol  the  law  of  evidence  and  tbe  crimuul  b* 
!nt  hopes  of  an  evidence  aft  being  br»^ 
,  ind  in  187S  the  digest  of  ciiminal  U"  ito» 

ministerial  UU-     This  was  refecTcd  lo  a  very  strong  jodiciJ 
commission,  with  the  addition  of  Stephtn  himself:  the  rcviitl 

lull  was  introduced  in ' 

as  weU  as  subsuntive 
appeal  (after  several  yean  of  judicial  experience  StcplM 
changed  bis  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this).  Howtvo,  ■ 
subsianiial  progress  was  made.  In  iSgj  the  part  tclaiii>Ci° 
procedure  was  brought  in  separately,  and  went  to  the  gnu 


in  Uw,  wl 


imiml  la'  i 


.islaclotily  in  the  course  of  the  session.  Criminal  al^  ^ 
smce  {1907)  been  dealt  with;  otherwise  nothing  has  btrn  A* 
with  rither  part  o(  the  draft  code  since.  Tbe  binoricil  BUitn* 
which  Stephen  had  long  been  collecting 
the  sane  year  (iSgj)  in  tbe  Hiilcry  < 
EnglanJ,  which,  though  not  fret  from  inequaUties  and  tnco 
of  faasle,  must  Long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  tubidt 
A  projected  digest  of  the  law  Ot  contract  {which  would  have  LC 
much  fuller  than  the  Indian  Code)  fell  tbrau^  lor  want  <i  tint 
Thus,  DOM  of  Stephen's  own  plam  of  English  codifcal"" 
took  eSect.    Nevtnbdcn  they  bore  fruit  Indincily.   Voiur' 
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Ba  dak  «llb  Mhir  ebipia*  «( the  l«w  h  tbe  ^itonuk  Inu 
bI  the  Anfld-lDdiui  coda;  and  i.  diicM  of  the  b«  of  partDcr- 
thip  by  Sir  Ficdoick  PoUock,  and  one  oi  tbc  law  of  iM|otlabk 
intuuawnl*  br  Sic  H.  D.  Clulmcn,  vbo  noH  tirat  aftowatdi 
filled  the  p«t  ot  legal  raoitbcr  of  onmdl  in  India,  becanw  the 
fucnditiDii  at  the  Bills  of  Eichange  Act  of  iMi  tu}  the  Partner- 
■bip  Acl  or  iSgcL  Loid  Hencbell  pueed  a  Sale  of  Goodt  Att  on 
timiUr  liaa,  tin  dnfied  by  Chalmen,  la  iftgji  and  a  Haring 
Insunna  Act,  pnpand  in  lUie  taanaci  in  1S94,  finally  became 
lav  b  i^.  Nothing  leall;  naudi  in  the  vay  of  a  praclically 
cwiplcte  code  at  maritime  lad  onmnsdai  law  for  the  United 
Kingdom  bnt  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  in  the  Home  of 
Commoot  for  DOO-contenlioDi  IcgUatku;  and  yrbamva  Ifaii 
a  ichieved,  the  remit  wiQ  in  instance  be  laigdy  dne  to  Sir 
June*  Stcphen'a  eSofta.  Meanwliile,  [n  additioD  to  hli  other 
occupaLiooa,  Steplioi  was  in  active  member  of  the  Mcu^yalcal 
Society  (lee  Kifowua),  and  he  carried  on  u  Intimate  corre- 
^ondence  with  Lord  Lyttoa,  dun  viceroy  of  India,  doting  the 
critical  period  oftbeiecond  Afghan  War.  In  cooncoion  with  the 
Uetapfaynol  Sodety,  and  otheiwiie,  FiUjame*  St«|riicn  took 
an  active  loteieit  In  many  toplca  of  cuncnt  catlmcay,  Thii 
led  him  lo  peoduce  a  gnat  nnmbct  of  occaafamal  aiddea,  ot 
which  1  mt  may  he  foand  at  the  end  of  Sic  Lerik  Stephen'!  UJe. 
The  natten  dealt  with  cDveied  a  wide  Odd,  from  modem  hiatoiy- 
and  politics,  with  a  pcedScctioo  for  India,  to  phfloMphy,  hot  tlw 
prevailing  mood  was  thestoj^co-poHticiL  All  Ihtse  writings 
were  forcible  capoalliom  of  aenous  and  thoroughly  definite  viem, 
and  theceion  eflective  at  the  time  and  valuable  even  to  IboM 
who  least  agreed  with  them.  Ai  to  ihe  pfailoaophioJ  part  Of 
them,  the  graundi  of  diMimdoa  were  ihifiing  then,  and  have 
cmlinoed  to  ihift  tapidly.  Uneb  of  SteiriKn*)  vigorous  polemic 
baa  alreidy  incunvd  the  nalnml  fate  of  becaoing  as  obiolete  ai 
theargmneotSBgainttvdiichiCwaidirecIed.    PuieDelaphyiical 

ilaiion,  as  an  taKeSectaal  eieiciie,  had  little  atliactioo  toe 

and,  tboo^  he  wai  folly  capabki  of  fmpaitial  Ustorkal 
cniiciim,  he  leldon  applied  il  oulilde  the  hiitoty  of  law. 

Id  iS;;  Stephen  waa  made  a  Knight  Commandet  of  the  Stac 
of  India,  and  In  1878  he  naivcd  the  honoiaTy  detjRe  of  D,CJ» 
at  OifonL  Eaily  in  1879  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  queen's 
bench  division.  He  held  that  office  a  little  more  Ibaa  eleven 
TcaiB.  The  coBbinalioa  of  melnre  ioleOecloal  patience  and 
critical  mtitlety  i4idi  maifecd  the  gteat  masten  of  the  common 
law  was  not  Us,  asd  it  cannot  be  laid  that  he  made  any  con- 
■tdeiahle  additioo  to  tbe  subttance  of  legal  ideas.  Bis  mind 
was  fnaied  for- leglilatioB  niher  than  for  syslemalic  inierpreta- 
tion  and  dcvdopinait.  Tbercfote  lie  can  hardly  be  called  a 
Creai  judge;  but  he  waa  a  thoroughly  just  and  cfficitni  one; 
and  if  none  of  has  Judgments  became  Landraaiki  of  (he  law,  very 
few  of  them  were  wrong.  Especially  in  criminal  jurisdiction, 
ha  was  invariably  anxious  thai  ntoral  as  wdl  as  kgal  justice 
should  be  done.  He  found  time,  in  rSgj,  to  produce  a  book  cm 
tbe  trial  of  Nuncomar,  lor  the  puquie  of  rebabilitiling  Kr 
Elijah  Impey's  memory  against  tlie  attack  made  od  him  in 
Macaula/s  esaay  on  Winen  Railings,  which  lor  mosl  English 

matter.     Mr  G.  W.  Fonest's  later  leseaich  in  the  archive*  ol 
the  psvemmcnt  of  India  had  tended  to  confirm  the  juc 
proteal,  at  any  rate  aa  regards  Macaulay*!  grosBer  charges. 
I  iHng  of  wbidi  Stephen  was  '      ~ 


Ither 


.     He  had  01 


energetic  man  would  have  taken  more  seriously.     In  the  wpl\ 
}f  iSgi  his  health  broke  down,  the  chief  symptom  being  nidd 
lapses  of  memory  of  which  he  was  himself  quite  uncofucioi 
In  obedience  to  medical  advice  be  tnigned  hie  judgeship 
April,  and  was  created  a  baronet.    He  lived  in  retirement  1 
lis  death  on  the  inh  of  March  i&m,  having  filled  1  not  very  long 
ife  with  1  surptiuog  amount  of  woik,  of  which  a  large  proponi 
»as  of  penDaoent  value.     Perhapa  the  moat  individual  part 
if  Stephen'*  charactec  was  hii  ahioluta  sincerity.     He  would 
Mt  allow  taimMlf  even  Innocent  dtnioiulalion;  and  Ibis  gave 
10  tboie  who  knew  him  but  slightly  an  im[rasion  of  bardneis 


irinch  wai  entirely  contrary  to  bis  ceat  nature.    Sir  Junes 

StclAen  married  Mary  Rlrhenda  Cunningham  in   iB;].     On 

tut  death  his  eldest  son,  Herben,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

son  of  brilliant  literary  pmmfK,  James  KcnnMti 

Stephen  (1850-1891),  died  in  hisfaiher's  ILfetbne:  bis  principal 

literary  achievements  counted  in  two  small  volumes  ol  vene — 

isu  alami  and  Qn  Una  Itndii,  ihe  former  of    which 

t  through  Eve  editions  in  a  very  short  time.     The  third  son, 

H.  L.  Stephen,  waa  appointed  in  1901  judge  of  the  Hi^ 

Court  of  Cakulta. 

See  Sir  Lolie  Stedien,  Lifi  ^  Sir  Jama  Filiiama  5liftn 
(London,  1895),  with  bibliociaphlcal  appendix,  a  avtAel  BioEraphy: 
umr  .Dihnr'i  Mirif  in  thcThrl.  Ifal.  flipc.;  LltUri  nntt  biipafiiical 
r-._j:„  c_j:.  c_i._  „^j,     s„  ,,„ 

tF.ftT*" 

,.8ti-TaoAV    Cniliih 

and  lilenuy  critic,  grandson 

master  in  chancmy,  a  friend  01  wunenorce,  and  author  ol  a 
book  called  Slatry  Ddintalei,  and  son  ot  Sir  Junes  Stephen 
(■rSv-iSsg),  cotonial  nnder-secrelary  for  many  yean,  and 
aullwr  of  Srtoyi  «  Eedaiailiad  Biegrttky,  was  born  at  Ken- 
ringtou  Gore  on  the  s8th  of  November  1S39.  At  his  father'* 
house  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Abolilionisl*  and  other  member* 
of  the  Clapham .  lect,  and  the  Macaulays,  James  Spedding, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Nassau  Senior  were  intimate  friends  of  his 
family.  After  education  at  Eton,  King's  CoQege,  London,- 
and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  BJi,  (islh 
wranrfer)  1854,  M.A.  1857.  Stephen  remained  for  several  year* 
~  '  "  '  ~vi  tutor  of  his  coUegc.  He  hat  recounted  the  ejperi- 
resident  fellow  at  that  period  in  a  delightful  chapter 
in  his  Li/c  of  FawaU  as  well  as  in  tome  lest  formal  Sketclutfrim 
CamMiti:  By  a  Dim  (iBfij).  These  sketches  were  reptinlcd 
from  the  PaU  UaU  GaMtOt,  to  the  proprietor  of  which  George 
Smith,  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  brother  (Sir)  James 
Stephen.  It  was  at  Smith'*  bouse  at  Hampstead 
len  met  his  first  wife,  Harriet  Marion  (d.  1875), 
dau^ter  of  W.  M.  Tliackerayi  after  her  death  he  married 
Julia  Prinsep,  widow  of  Herbert  Duckworth.  While  still  a 
felkiw  he  bad  taken  holy  otden,  which  he  relinquished  in  March 
1875  upon  the  pasting  of  the  Clerical  Disabilities  Act.  In  the 
meantime  (after  a  viiii  (o  America,  whet*  be  fornicd  lasting 
friendships  with  Lowell  and  Eijol  Norton!  be  settled  in  London, 
and  wrote  largely,  not  only  for  the  Pall  Uett  CauHt  and  the 
Salardsy  Rivicv,  but  also  for  Frsicr,  Uiii<nl!hn,  the  ForlniiUly 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  already  known  as  an  ardent  moun- 
taineer, as  a  contributor  to  Ptcii,  Paisa  end  Chcirrt  (i8»i], 
and  as  one  of  the  eariicst  presidents  of  the  Alpine  Club,  when  in 
iB7r,  as  a  vindication  in  some  sort  of  the  mountaineeriDg  mania, 
and  as  a  commemoration  of  his  own  firat  ascents  ol  the  Schretk- 
hora  and  Rolhhom,  be  pnblished  his  fascinating  Playpnnd  of 
Evpt*  (tepublished  with  additions,  1894).  In  the  same  year 
hewasappoinicdcdilorof  the  CnmkinMdfariiic,  the  reputation 
of  which  he  malnltincd  by  enlisting  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Thomas 
Hardy,  W.  E.  Norris,  Henry  James  and  Junes  Fayn  among 
bb  contribulon.  During  the  eleven  years  of  his  editorship. 
In  addition  to  three  sharp  and  penetrating  volumes  of  critical 
ttudies,  reprinted  mainly  from  the  ComHU  under  the  title  ^ 
Hnri  in  a  LAnrj  (rg74,r87S  and  l8;g),  and  some  £iidy]  en 
Pralkinkint  and  PltiH  Sftakint  (r8ij  and  i8q7,  with  intro- 
ductory essay*  by  J.  Bryce  and  H.  Paul),  which  included  the  very 
striking  "  A  Bad  Five  Uinutc*  in  the  Alps  "  (reprinted  from 
Fnser  and  ibe  Firrmciily  in  rS7j),  be  made  two  valuable 
contributions  lo  philosophical  history  and  theory,  Tlu  Histary 
0!  Extiisk  Tliin-iU  in  Me  £i;Uenilil  Cnfary  (187^  and  rBSi)  and 
Tit  Sciaue  t}  EMa  (1881);  the  second  of  these  wis  extensively 
adopted  as  a  (eitbook  on  the  subject.  The  first  was  generally 
recognized  as  an  important  addition  to  philosophical  literaiiue, 
and  led  immediately  to  Stephen's  election  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club  in  1877.  In  i8]o  he  set  on  (sot  a  Sunday  Walking  Club, 
which  contained  well-known  names,  among  them  Sr  F,  Pollock, 
and  Cotlci  HorimL 


STEPHEN  BAR  SUDHAILE 


Id  tbe  aiitumii  ol  iSSi  he  kbuidoiicd  ibe  dimtioc 
Cornkill  to  Jimei  Piyn,  htving  acupted  thi 
duty  of  th«  editor  of  the  DUlianary  e[  Kt 
tor  the  firet  planning  arn 
rttpontibie.    Tie  £nt  vol 
in  January  1885,  and  twei 

imdei  the  jc 


lioitat  BiBpepky, 

icb  be  nti  latgFly 

e  ol  tbe  Dielintuay  vu  publiifaed 

quartcily  volume*  foUowed  under 

ediionhip.    Five  volumo  oeie  tlien  publlahcd 

L  editorship  o{  Leslie  Stephen  and  of  Mc  Sidney 


.      .  ..  )iDled  n  bis  auisunt  in  Miicb  1S8], 

Eaily  in  iSgi,  alln  cigbt  and  a  hall  yean' lecvice,  Stephen, 
whose  health  had  been  impaiced  by  the  labour  inseparable 
kom  Ihe  direction  ol  luch  an  undeitalung,  resigned  the  responu- 
bility  to  his  coadjutor.  Not  a  tnined  bistoiiao,  he  often  found 
it  difficult  to  curb  his  impatieiia  inth  Carlyle'i  old  enemy  Dryas- 
dust. Fortunately  fnr  the  mccess  of  the  work,  re-establidied 
health  enabled  him  to  remain  a  rantrtbutor' to  the  Diaionarj- 
Among  his  lives  are  tbcce  of  Addison,  BoUnibrolu,  Bums, 
Charlotte  Brontf,  Byron,  Carlyle,  Marlborough,  Coleridge, 
Defoe,  Dickens,  Drydeu,  Fielding,  George  Eliot,  Gibbon,  Cold- 
mith,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Johnson,  Landor,  Locke,  Macaulay,  the 
two  M'lli,  Milton,  Pope,  Scott,  Swift,  Adam  Smith,  Thackeray. 
Waiburlon,  Wordsworth  and  Young.  Many  ol  these  Ijl  sailed 
with  irony,  and  moat  ol  tbem  are  characterized  by  felidious 
phrases,  by  frequent  fiaahrs  of  insight  (especially  of  the  sardonic 
order),  and  by  tbe  good  fortune  which  attends  a  consummale 
artist  in  his  ^Kdal  oaft.  His  particular  style  ol  treatment 
is  more  appropriate,  perh^o,  to  the  self-complacent  worthies 
of  the  rSth  century  than  to  quietists  such  as  Law  and  Words- 
worth; but  where  space  demands  that  a  character  should  be 
inscribed  upon  a  cherry-stone,  Stephen  seldom  if  ever  failed  to 
rise  to  the  occasion.  For  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  he 
wrote  Uvea  ol  Swift,  Pope  and  Johnson— the  but  veil  described 
as"  the  peerless  model  of  short  biographies  " — and  subsequently 
Geoije  Eliot  and  Hobbes  (t«ci4}.  During  bis  tenure  of  the 
editorship  of  the  Diilimary  be  was  ai^rainted  first  Clark  lecturer 
at  Cambridge  (iSSj),  and  lectured  upon  bis  favourite  period^ 
Berkeley,  Mandeville,  Warburlon  and  Hume^  a  lew  years  later, 
upon  one  of  several  visits  to  his  intimate  friends  and  old  corre- 
Vondenis,  Norton  and  Lowell,  he  received  {1890)  a  doctor's 
degree  from  Harvard  University.  After  LohcU's  death  In  iSgi 
Stephen  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having  a  memorial  window 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1885  he  brought  out  his  standard  Lift  nf  FmcciU,  in  rS^j 
bis  Ataeilic'i  Aftlity  and  olktr  fimyi,  and  in  1&9S  the  Lift  of 
his  brother,  Sir  James  Fitijames  Stephen,  which,  Isa  esiayisiic 
in  rawioeT  than  the  Lift  e/  Faaxctt,  conialna  his  most  finished 
biographical  work.  In  the  same  year,  in  succrssion  to  Lord 
Tennyson,  Stephen  was  elected  president  of  the  London  Library, 
and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Some  of  his  eiperiences  as  an  editor  were 
embodied  in  Sivdia  s{  a  Biepafhtr,  issued  in  iSq8,  whOe  in 
JQOO  appeared  an  important  work  which  he  had  lon|  had  in 
preparation  in  continuation  of  his  Engdih  TluHila  n  lie 
Ei[li!cntik  Ccttlnry,  entitled  TMt  EniliiJk  UlUilariant,  being  full- 
length  studies  of  Beatbam  and  the  two  Mills.  As  a  thinker 
Leslie  Stephen  showed  himself  consistently  ■  follower  of 
Hume.  Bent  ham,  the  Mills  and  G.  K.  Lewes,  but  be  accepted 
tbe  older  utilitarianism  only  as  modified  by  the  application  of 
Darwinian  principles,  upon  lino  to  some  extent  indicated  by 
Herbert  Spencer  (see  ExHtts).  The  negative  character  of  his 
leaching,  his  anti-sacerdotal  bias,  bis  continual  attitude  of 
irony,  and  even  the  very  subtlety  of  hi*  thought,  have  co- 
operated to  retard  the  recognition  of  his  value  as  rivalled  only 
by  Bagebot  among  critics  t^  the  incisive  school.  For  blowing 
the  froth  off  the  flagon  of  extravagant  or  inflated  eulogy  he 
certainly  met  no  equal  in  his  generation.  Voluminous  as  his 
work  it,  It  is  never  dull.  While  making  self-depreciation  a  fine 
It,  and  perpetually  Itugbing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  Utersry  bias 
and  the  literary  foible,  he  fulfilled  with  eiceptional  conscience  the 
Uteraiy  duty  of  never  writing  below  bis  best.  Brought  up  in  a 
rigid  and  ptedse  Kfaool  which  scorned  all  pretence  and  dis- 
cauraged  enthusiasm  as  ibe  sign  o(  an  ill-i^^ted  mind,  be 


produced  no  mfiiiiei  apui,  but  be  eatldied  EogBrii  fitentnt 
with  a  £ne  gallery  of  hlemry  portraits,  not  all  ol  them  perhi(a 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Melapkyskal  Society,  be  was  ffi 
MDie  years  president  of  the  Ethical  Society  (manv  ol  his  addrtae 
to  which  were  published  as  ^adai  IU[its  and  DuiUs  is  i»«6). 
In  addition  to  his  separate  walls,  he  superintended  a  laigt 
numbei  of  editions,  among  then  ChBarri't  Biiaji  <i8;d>. 
Fielding  (1881],  Ricbaidioa  (iSSj),  Payn's  BodnBoUr  1^  Ldi 
(1&99).  and  J.  R.  Gieen's  Ltiiat  (toot).  In  1896  he  wntei 
memoir  of  his  friend  James  Dykes  Campbell  loi  tbe  secortd  ediiioii 
of  Campbell's  Cplcridti,  and  in  1847  be  contributed  a  prelact 
to  tbe  English  Crasslalioa  of  Tit  Eetlj  lif*  ef  tVcrtUwetlk,  b? 


s  name  was  included  in  the  Coronation  bononn  Est  d 
igoi,  when  be  ns  made  K.C3.  In  December  ol  iki 
he  had  to  undergo  an  opertifon,  after  which  his  heiki 
a  to  wane  rapidly.  In  >po]  his  Ford  lectures,  cme  lax 
delivered  by  hs 


with  Botwell's  jikti^ 
kir  and  a  cDltish  tempc. 


ihe  iSth 
nephew.  H.  L.  Fisher.    He  lold 
of  books  had  begun  and  would 
Like  Johnson,  under  a  brusque  1 

be.  concealed  a  sympathetic  and  numorous  ioui.  ja  ^vtt  tf 
"natural  sorrows". — the  loss  of  two  much  loved  wives,  k 
ptonounced  his  life  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  He  died  at  ha 
house,  II  Hyde  Park  Gale,  on  tbe  »nd  ol  February  1901,  anl 
his  remains  were  buried  at  Golden  Green,  A  Leslie  Siepbo 
memorial  Icctuneship  HIS  loimded  at  Cambridge  in  looj.  Uods 
an  austere  form  and  visage  Stephen  was  in  reality  the  xral  gt 
susceptibihty  and  of  an  almost  freakish  lun.  This  is  shovi 
very  clearly  in  the  fantastic  marginal  drawings  with  whkh  k 

SttLifrtud  Uuai,  by  F.W.UaitlaDd(  19S6) ;  and  Dittiimary  ifS* 
Hiuf  Bvgnpiiy,  poattcHpt  to  Statistical  Account  in  the  tooA-iquf 

«i»™e.  rr.  SfcT 

SIEPHEH  BAB  iDDaAILS.  a  Syrian  myMicU  writet, 
who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  stb  century  aj>.  Tit 
earlier  pan.  ol  his  career  was  passed  a(  Edessa.  of  which  be  may 
have  been  a  native."  He  afterwards  lemoved  to  Jenualcn, 
where  he  lived  as  a  monk,  and  endeavoured  to  nuke  converts 
to  his  peculiar  doctrines,  both  by  teaching  among  the  ccunmuoiry 
there  and  by  letters  to  his  farmer  Iriends  at  Edessa.  He  was 
Ibe  author  of  commentaries  en  the  Bible  and  other  Ihexdockil 
works.  Two  of  his  enunent  contemporaries,  the  MoDophysiis 
Jacob  of  SirDgh  (aSi-S")  *ad  PhiloKnusof  MabbAgh  (d.  5>}>. 

theses  wbich  they  attacked  were  (t)  Ibe  lindted  duiatioo  ol  ttc 
future  punishment  of  smners,  (1)  the  pantheistic  docttioe  thai 


mGad,a 


I  will  in  die  e* 
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LHof  lliiCood 

ic»i  runoui  i»1<im  ot  Ibe  •• 
ir  lanciugc  g(  iht  Bible  it  u 
Kulitiaa.    la  thk  and  othi 


^tolhiiHkiia  {p.  Bi)  goa  i 
o  all  tU  pHiKkF-Dkmyiiai 
'vfJt.ipKliBl.trt.. 


iinlVroin'Cmk.  ""iti  tdll. 

ia  a  diKculi  qumion:  protMUr 
o  far  ii  *iA|C«ittg  ilial  il  waa  ivio' 
wricinp  (cfTRyHCL  in  Lntakrifl  jur 

icbooliDtHdrathniiiuT 


(isrvikM)    bAthobt    dsu-isW),  kim  o( 

PoJand  and  prince  of  Tnuylvaiua,  tJw  moit  fataoui  oscmbc 
of  tbe  Somly6  biuicb  ot  Ihc  ancient  Bilbory  famijy,  rioi 
eilinct.  bul  onclnally  almoat  coeval  witb  tlie  Hungarian 
moDaicby-  Islvin.Bitbofy  ipcDE  hii  eaily  y«ar*  at  the  coi  ' 
of  the  emperor  FerdinaDd,  luhaequeolly  allacbed  himielE 
Janos  Zapc^ya.  and  won  equal  renown  tA  a  valiant  IcHd-tnarch 
and  as  a  tkUJul  diplenuiiat  at  Ihc  iniperial  coutt-  Zapolya 
rewarded  him  wjih  ihe  vcivadeihip  o(  Tnnaylvuiia,  and  ai  ibi 
loyal  deleodR  of  the  ri(lili  of  hit  patnn'i  loB,  John  Sipunud, 
he  inclined  the  anlmcaiiy  ot  Ihe  empcn^c  MaomiUan,  vbe 
kept  him  in  priwa  tor  two  ytan.  On  Ihe  ijlh  oi  May  1571, 
oa  the  dealt)  of  John  SigismDiid,  BtUwry  wu  elected  priim 
ot  Tranaylvania  hy  the  Hunguiu  tilata,  in  ipite  ol  iheoppon- 
tifUl  of  lh(  court  of  Vienna  and  conliary  lo  Ibe  wiiha  ol  Ibc 
tate  prince,  wko  had  appointed  Gaipar  BAdy  hii  succeuor. 
BeJtciy  mustlng  on  bii  '^■''"■l  a  dvil  war  eniued  in  which 
B&tliory  ultimately  dnnre  hu  lival  out  of  Tramylvania  {iyii). 
On  iheBichtof  HcBiyof  Vdoiilnca  Fofamd  in  1574.  the  Polbh 
Dobibty,  dnedy  at  the  ImtJgatioB  of  the  grwt  chiAaUor,  Jan 
ZsRio^,  elected  BltboryUag  Of  Poland  (157J)  in  oppotitlon 
to  the  emperar  Hudnifiiaa,  tbi  candidate  of  Ihe  lenale.  On 
hearing  of  bit  tltogHbcr  tuxxpected  elevation,  Blihoty  nm- 
moned  the  Tiansylvanlan  eilatea  together  al  Medgyca  and 
peraoaded  Ibem  10  dcct  bll  brother  Chiiitopber  prfnce  in  hi> 
■lead;  then  hailening  to  Cracow,  he  accepted  the  oneroui 
conditiona  laid  upon  him  by  the  Poliih  DicL.  eipcnised  the 
princeu  Anne,  the  dderly  liner  of  Ihe  la»t  Jagiello,  Sigiimund 
tl..  and  <«i  the  id  ol  l^ay  wu  crowned  with  unpncedenttil 
magnificence.  Al  Gnt  hit  poaiiion  wtu  eiimnely  diflinU; 
but  Ihe  ludden  dolh  ot  Ihe  ernptnr  MaxImHIsti  at  Ihc  very 
moment  when  that  polcnlale,  in  league  with  Ihc  MuKOvlte, 
wu  about  to  invade  Poland,  complclcly  changed  the  face  ot 
ihingi,  and  though  Siephcn'i  diilruit  ol  the  Habiburp  re- 

alliince  with  the  empin  which  wu  catticd  through  by  Ihe 
papal  nuncio  on  hit  relum  to  Rome  in  1578,  The  leading  evenli 
of  Sirpben  Blthory'i  glorioui  reign  can  here  only  be  briefly 
indicalcii.  All  armed  oppoiUion  collapaed  wjth  the  lurrender 
of  Danzig.  "  The  PeatI  of  Poland."  encouraged  by  her  immenic 
wealth,  and  ilmoit  impregnable  forliGciliani.  u  well  u  by  the 
lectct  tupport  ol  Denmark  and  ihe  empenr,  bad  shut  her  jam 

1577)  alter  a  i>i  months'  liege,  beginning  witb  a  pitched  battle 
beneath  her  vfalli  in  which  »he  lost  JOOO  ol  her  mercenifiea. 
DiDiif  wu  compeUed  to  pay  a  6»e  ot  100,000  guldeni,  but  her 
civil  and  irligioui  liberlia  were  wisely  confirmed.     Stephen 

lies  wilh  Ihe  aulta*  were  lemponrily  adjusted  by  a  Iruce  sigrted 
on  the  sth  «t  NovembcT  1577;  and  Ibe  Diet  of  Wanaw  wu 
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giant  Stephen  nbridlei  for  the  Intviubb  wu 
againn  Uoscovy.  Two  cunpaigns  of  Hearing  mardici,  and 
•till  BOi*  eahauituig  titgu  eniued,  in  which  Bkihory,  although 
repeatedly  hampered  by  the  parnmony  ol  the  Diet,  wu  unilonnly 
Mcoiilal,  Ui  lUlful  diplomacy  al  the  tame  lime  allaying  the 
uiqikioM  of  the  Fact*  and  the  empeior.  In  ijSi  Stephen 
pCHttWed  to  the  veiy  beait  ol  MuKovy,  and,  on  the  iihI  of 
AuguM,  ut  down  beton  the  indent  cily  ol  Pskov,  whoae  vast 
■in  and  impoiing  tortifioitieni  filled  Ihe  little  Polishaimy  with 
dimay.  But  the  king,  decile  the  murmun  ol  hii  <nni  officen, 
and  the  pntrMationa  of  the  pepal  nundo,  Possevino,  whom  the 
cuiii,  ddodcd  by  the  nlnce  of  1  union  of  tbe  chuichei,  bed 
MBt  exptesdy  tram  Rome  lo  mediate  between  the  taar  and  the 
kbg  of  Poland,  doaety  beeiegtd  the  city  throughout  a  winter 
ol  aittic  aeverity,  tiB,  on  tbe  tjth  of  December  ij8i,  Ivui  ihe 
Terrible,  ahrmed  for  the  lafety  ol  the  third  dty  in  hit 
empire,  enoduded  peace  at  Zapoli  (Jan.  15,  isSi},  iheieby 
ceding  Pololik  and  the  whale  of  Livonia.  The  chief  domcitlc 
event  of  Slepben'i  reign  wu  the  atablishmenl  in  Poland  of  Ihe 
JnuiU,  who  alone  had  the  intelligence  to  understand  and 
pramote  his  designs  of  uniting  Poland,  Muscovy  uid  Tian- 
tylvania  into  one  great  Mate  with  the  object  of  nllimatcly 
eipeUing  the  Turki  from  Europe.  The  project  wu  disslFaled  by 
his  sudden  death,  ol  ipopleiy,  on  the  iiih  ol  December  ij8£. 
Set  1.  Polltowilii.  THi  Uarlint  EipUls  iif  SUflmt  BdAnry  fPol. : 
Crscow.  l»S7)i  Paul  Pietiing.  Un  ArUKatt  BoMifiai  a*  xn~ 
•iicU  (Bruueli.  1S90I ;  Lajaa  Sudectky,  SliAln  Bilkarfi  dtOias 
lt>U<  Crmm  oj  Paiaml  (Hung.;  Budapeit,  1M7).  (fC  N.  B.) 

gj^j^  Ameri- 

Confedeiale  Slatea  during 

ine  Livu  war,  wu  bom  m  Wilkea  (now  Talisfcno)  county, 

Georgit,  on  the  nth  ol  February  iSii.     He  wu  a  weak  and 

sickly  child  of  poor  parents,  and  from  his  liith  to  bis  fifteenth 

yeu,  when  be  wu  lelt  to  orphan,  he  worked  00  a  latm..  After 

hii  father's  deiih  be  went  lo  live  witb  an  unde  in  Wamn 

ily.    The  mperiniendenl  of  the  local  Sunday  school  sent 

lo  an  academy  al  Washington,  Wilkes  county,  for  one  year 

in  Ihe  toUowing  year  (1818)  he  wu  sent  by  the  Georgia 

Ulional  Society  to  Franklin  College  (univenity  of  Georgia), 

where  he  graduated  in  i8ji.     Deddiog  not  to  enter  the  minisliy, 

be  paid  back  Ihe  money  advanced  by  the  lodeiy.    He  wu  a 

about  two  yean,  and  then,  afier  studying  law 

»  months,  wu  admiited  10  the  bar  in  1834. 

[  lo  health,  his  niccea  at  the  bar  wu  immediile 

In  i8j6  he  wu  elected  to  tbe  Ceiagia  House 

>f  RepreMnuiives  liter  a  campaign  in  which  be  wu  vigoroutly 

oppcaed  because  he  had  attacked  Ihe  doclrine  ol  nuUification, 

'  Acauie  be  had  opposed  all  eim-le^l  steps  kgainat  the 

)niils.    He  wu  annually  re-elected  until  1841 ;  in  1841 

I  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and  in  the  following  year, 

Whig  ticket,  to  tlK  National  Hoose  ol  Represenlativet. 

of  achieving  more  power  loi  tbe  South  in  Coi^reu. 

He  wudenouDced  u  1  traitor  10  hll  party  because  ol  his  support 

he  lalet  became   tbe  leader  of   the  Whig 

opposition  to  tbe  war  wilh  Mexico.     He  vigorously  lupported 

the  Compromise  Measure*  in  i8so.  and  continued  lo  act  with 

the  Whigs  ol  Ihe  North  until  they,  in  iS;],  Dominated  General 

Ihe  presidency  without  Scolt's  endorsement 

of  Ihe  Conprombe.    Siepheu  and  olhet  Whigs  ot  the  South 

~   [del  Webster,  but  1  little  later  they  jnned  the 

1  i8m  Stephens  helped  to  secure  the  paiuge 

ol  the  Kamaa-Nebnika  Bill.    Before  the  Georgia  legislature 

1  November  i860,  and  again  in  ihal  stale's  secnsioD  con- 

ention  In  January  i8At,  he  strongly  opposed  secession,  but 

'hen  Georgia  seceded  be  "  fdlowed  hii  ilate,"  assisted  in  form- 

ig  the  new  govenuneni,  and  was  elected  vice-president  ol  the 

Confederate  Statt*.     He  greatly  weakened  Ihe  position  of  Ibe 

itcdertcy  by  a  ipeech  delivered  at  Savannah  (Match  11, 

1)  in  which  he  declared  thnt  slavery  wu  ila  comer-ilone. 

Throvghool  the  war,  loo.  he  wu  so  Rltensely  concerned  about 

i*  rights  and  civil  hlierly  thai  be  opponcd  the  exercise  of 
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(atn-MBitiluUooil  nr  powen  by  Prnideat  JeBatoa  Davu 
ItM.  (he  fnedom  («  which  the  South  wu  fifhiiof  ibould  be 
deitrDjred,  His  policy  vu  lo  preserve  coiuututioiul  pyjoa- 
mni  in  the  South  and  urcDclhcD  the  uili-wu  perly  Id  the 
North  by  convindog  it  thai  the  Lincob  ■dminlilialiHi  hud 
•buuloned  such  govenuDCDt;  to  the  ume  cod  he  urged,  in 
1B64,  the  uDcondiiiQiud  disduigc  oL  Fedoel  priwnm  in  iht 
South.  Slephciu  healed  the  Coafcdaite  cDmrnittion  la  the 
peace  cenlereiKe  at  HamptoD  Roadi  in  Febiuuy  >Us.  In 
the  loUowtDg  May,  ailer  Lhc  1^  ol  the  Confcdeiacy,  be  wu 
anctlEd  IX,  hit  home  aod  lakea  ta  Fort  Waneii,  in  Boitop 
harbour,  where  be  wa*  confined  until  the  iiih  ol  Ocubei. 
He  accepted  th^  toult  oF  tbe  wat  at  k  piulictl  atttltmeiu  of 
(be  ifUBtioD  ol  teceulon,  eietdted  a  beoeficcDt  influEOce  oa 
the  Dcgioei  of  hi>  Kction,  aad  pcamoud  numdliatioii  betweea 
tbe  North  and  tbe  South.  la  1S66  he  waa  elected  to  the  Uniled 
Slate)  Senate,  but  was  not  permitted  to  lake  hit  (eaX.  He 
wai  a  npresentative  in  Conircia,  faowever,  Itoni  iS;j  to  1S8], 
and  wai  goveraor  ol  Georgia  in  1&81-1SS},  dying  in  oSc«,  at 
Allaou,  on  the  ttb  ol  March  iSSi.  He  ira>  lematkable  for 
both  bii  nionl  and  phyucal  omirage,  asd  in  pabltc$  wu  aoiable 
lor  bit  iadepcndence  of  party.  From  1871  to  iS)i  he  edited 
■he  AOaiila  Daily  5m,  and  he  publi^ed  A  CamHinliBiial  Viar 
cj  like  LaU  Wjr  tnUeten  lit  SlaUi  (i  vob.,  iS6S-iS;o),  peihapt 
■he  bai  itatemeot  ol  tbe  Bouthem  position  with  lelerence  to 
atate  aovereignty  and  lecosion;  Tki  S^vitioeri  Raiewed  (lAji), 
a  ■upplemenl  to  the  preceding  work;  and  A  Ctnfmditan  oj  Ikt 
Hillary  eflkt  Uiiiled  Slula  (ig;5;  new  ed.,  1883). 

SeeLouIi  Pendlelon,  AUxaiUbr  B.  Sirpkrni  (Philaddphia.  lOoS): 
R.  M.  JohnMOB  aad  W.  H.  Bnwnc,  Life  ^  AUamirr  H.  SUpkeni 
(Philaddpliia,  ISfS :  new  ed..  lU^)!  aod  Henry  Clevelaad,  Altxatio 
H.  Supluiu  >■  FMu  and  P^iuu,  wit  LtUai  end  Sfailia  IFhila- 
delphla,  ia<6). 

nBPBBO,  JOHK  UOTD  (ito5-i85>),  AmericaB  tiaveller, 
wii  bom  on  the  iBIh  ol  Novembu  1S05,  at  Shrewabuiy,  New 
Jeney.  Having  been  admitted  li>  the  bar,  he  practised  for 
about  dgbt  ycari  la  New  Y«fc  Qiy.  In  iS}4,  the  lUie  ol  bla 
health  rendning  it  odvlaable  tbat  he  tbould  travel,  be  visiiad 
Europe,  and  lor  two  yean  made  a  tour  through  many  counutes 
ol  that  Coatitkent,  eatoidJng  hia  traveli  10  Egypi  and  Syria. 
On  bis  return  to  New  York  he  pnbliohed  in  iSjj  (under  the  name 
«I  "  Ceoige  "  Sltphena}  /nciileiiJi  ■/  Tmd  ■■  Efypl,  Araiia 
Pilna,  ni  Iki  Holy  Land.  Tbii  work  «M  lollowed  neU  yeal 
by  the  publication  ol  ladiaiU  ef  rmel,  iif  Creu,  Turtty, 
Kiada  aad  Piiaai.  In  iSjq  Stephen*  uruged  «ilb  Frederick 
Caibeiwaod  of  London,  who  bad  acc(Hnpaninl  bin  on  tome  ol 
bla  tiavela,  and  illusiraied  tbe  above-msnlioned  publicaiioo*. 
to  make  an  eiidoralion  In  CtDtral  America,  wiib  a  view  to 
diacDvering  and  eiamiaing  the  antiquities  said  to  exist  ibere. 
Siepheni.  meantime,  waa  appoinled  to  a  mission  to  Ceninl 
America.  Thejmnt InvdsolSlcpfaenlandCatherwDodciccupiHl 
•DOK  eight  raoiubs  in  ityt  and  1840.  As  the  result  of  Ibcie 
laeaicbe*  SlepfaeDS  pubtUied  in  1B41  liaidciilt  tj  Trndi  in 
Cmra  Amtria,  Oaapai  and  Yucatan.  In  the  autumn  ol  1841 
majde  a  second  eiploratioa  of  Yucatan,  and 
1 1S4J— IiusdenU  s/  Traid  ■■  Yaealm.  Thii 
I  most  eitenaive  liaveit  executed  till  that  date 
a*  the  autboc  daint, 
It  ol  viiiti  10  lorty-four  mined  dltea  or  placa 
in  which  lemains  or  veeUgea  ol  aodenl  populatioBa  irere  found." 
It  tajfayti  ■  wide  populaiity,  and  Stephens  waa  urged  to  )noM- 

disiaclined  to  to  dlttaat  an  expedition.  He  became  a  director  ol 
the  oewb'-Ionned  American  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
wUch  calabtiihed  the  first  American  line  ol  transatlantic 
weamibipi.  Be  visited  Panama  lo  recoanoiue  Ibe  ground  with 
a  view  to  ihi  construction  of  a  nilway  acioaa  the  isthmus,  and, 
Gra(  ai  vice-president  and  then  a*  president  of  the  Panama 
Railway  Company,  qieDt  the  greaiei  pan  of  two  yean  in 
superintending  the  project.  Hia  bialth  wai,  however,  under- 
mtned  by  exposure  ts  the  climate  ol  Cenlial  America,  and  he 
diedalNnYwkoaltwiolholOclsba  iSji. 


mPHBnOM.  aUMI  (Ttti-iS4fl.  ^#A  o^mi.  w 
tc  second  un  o(  R»beit  Stepbenwn.  Smnan  ol  a  tdHaj 
igine  at  Wybm,  neat  Newcanle,  shcre  he  wat  bom  ea  ili 
9ih  ol  June  iiSi.  Id  boybood  be  wai  ea4>liiyed  ta  a  ceahBi 
and  alterwarda  be  dtova  du  glabone  al  a  celHeiy.  b  U 
louneemh  year  be  became  awlttant  fireman  to  hit  btba  U  ■ 
shilling  a  day.  and  in  bit  leventeentb  yiat  be  wu  ifipoiuid 
plugman,  his  duty  betnf  to  attend  to  tbe  puiq>int  (agiae.  it 

luller  informaliou  tegirdin(  tbe  inventiona  ol  Bovlloa  mi  Vui. 
be  began  in  bit  eigbteenlh  year  lo  attend  a  night  icbocj  ud 
DUde  rcmukably  lapid  progrmt.    In  iSci  be  obtaioed  1  ■iiU' 

ton  Quay,  where  be  took  up  watch  and  dock  detnlng,  ud  ii 
i8<u  he  moved  lo  KilliDgwonb,  when  in  1811  he  wu  appnoid 
engioe-wtighl  at  tbe  Higb  Fit  at  a  lalary  of  £100  a  yen.  ll  n 
al  KiUingwMlh  that  be  dented  his  miur'a  ttlMy  lamp,  ta 
put  to  practical  testa  in  the  automn  of  tSij,  at  the  tan  liit 
that  Sir  Humi^ny  Davy  vat  producing  hit  lamp.  Then  n 
considerable  coiilnveray  as  to  which  of  the  two  men  wti  uuiy 
to  the  bonout  ol  baving  int  made  aa  invtBIion  wbkt  nt 
piobably  wotked  out  independently,  though  timultanenily.  tf 
both,  and  when  tbe  adminaaf  Davy  in  iSiypRMntedUmiJil 
a  tetvlce  of  plate,  tbeae  (d  Stepbtnieo  counleicd  vlib  aaaddn 
and  £1000  catly  bi  iSiS.  In  ign  hiaintttett  In  tbe  eipgifn 
with  (team  tnolen  tbat  «<te  bting  caiiiad  sb  at  Wylsa  U 


to  incur  tbe  outlay  b 
Ibe  tiamrotdt  bi 
dlataat.     Tbe  ( 

in  impretaing  tbe  ,  .    . 

ol  the  Stockton  *  Daritaflon  laHway,  wbo  bad  cectiwiifciri 


tbt  coBitnctisii  <ri  Ibe  LinH 
ft  ManrteileT  nilw^,  wUcb,  netwHbMas«ii«  pngnli* 

cafiied  mcaBBtuDy  Ibnugb  Chat  Mot*.  When  Ibe  liw  ■■ 
neaiing  eompleUan  ba  penuadcd  tbe  diitcun,  liho  not  niia 
iniavDur  of  bauiaaa  bv  Gied  o^Ha.  to  give  (be  faceoatf"  ■ 
iieo(£5Doforaididh 
■a  MBpctltioa  beld  at  RaisUU  in  OcUto 
igio  his  engine  "  The  Rocket "  net  with  apptoval.  Ot  ik 
I  jth  of  Sepiember  In  (he  fidlowing  yeat  the  Tailwty  wat  IqibiIi 
opened,  lbs  ei^  enchie*  employed  having  been  Bade  at  ik 
woika  started  by  Stepbenioa  irilb  hk«oaia  TboRUa  RicbtiAB 
(i;;i-i8u)  ud  Edward  feaia  (i|«r-i*in  at  Newonki 
18(3.  Subtequenlly  Slcpheneon  ma  eagjoetc  of,  aaotg  odA 
the  Grand  Junction,  the  London  A  Pfrmlpghfip  (vidi  ^ 
ion  Robert),  MaacbeMer  to  Leeda,  Derby  to  Leeds,  Dobf  u 
Birmin^iam,  and  Normantra  tn  York;  but  be  ttroogly  A 
^proved  of  ilM  railway  mania  •hkh  aaaoad  in  ilu-  Bi 
was  aho  taoBBlttd  in  tegaid  to  tbe  cautraaion  ol  laileql 
in  Bdgium  and  Spain.  Hk  Uit  year  or  tw«  of  bia  hft  *a 
spent  in  retirement  at  TapM  House,  Chceletfield,  in  Ihc  [«- 
suit  of  faiming  and  bortknlture,  and  there  he  died  oa  di 
nth  ci  Angusi  1848.  StepbcDson  waa  thiice  married,  U 
only  ton  Robert  being  tbe  child  ol  Fanny  Kendrnoo.  ta 
fim  wile,  wbo  died  in  1S06.  A  nepbew.  George  Rol« 
Sicpheuon,  wh«  waa  bom  at  Ncwcattle  in  l8l«  and  died  sBI 
Cheltenham  in  190],  waa  placed  by  biin  on  the  engiMina 
sua  of  tbe  Manchests  &  Leeds  line  In  1I3;,  and  uSv 
quently  constructed  many  lailwayi  bi  Eogland,  Kew  Zelii:' 
and  Denmark.  He  wna  president  ol  tin  Inttitatioa  of  Ci'. 
F.ngineera  in  i8]6-iS;7. 

Stg  ^tory  >ffb  Z^  1^  I«r(a  ^MkeaiH,  by  Samd  SnilB  (■•!>' 
(WW  ad.,  1*71)  1  anl  SmiUai I^  •/ iSnbk &«WM.  «'.  »^ 
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MF  (tSas-lSj9),  EntfU  talfBtrr,  M1I7 
n  («'*-)■  «*  >><™  ■>  WilliBCIaa  Quaj 
oa  ths  ttAh  al  OctabB  itej.  Ub  lalhtr.RiDembeiinihiiowu 
orly  dificnltka,  bato««l  qncU  an  on  hi*  no'i  edtuuioo, 
and  scat  bin  is  hit  tvdflh  ycu  to  Hi  Bnicc'i  (chool  in  Ftn^ 
Street,  Nevcutle,  irtiot  ha  Rmaiscd  about  four  7*111.  In 
■Bid  he  WW  iKnBiticed  la  Nichnlu  Wood,  a  ooal-viewei  tx 
KiUiocvortli,  »lUr  iriudi  be  WM  Mat  hi  tSu  to  Mtead  tb* 
idence  dun*  at  the  tuivenity  of  Ediabniib.  Od  hit  letniD 
he  anbled  hi*  lathet  in  nmicjriai  the  Stockton  A  Dadin(ton 
■nd  Liveipool  &  Maochtnci  luci,  but  in  1S14  fae  acc^ted 
an  eDgacenienl  in  South  America  to  take  cbaije  of  the  tn^neci- 
ing  operaLiou  of  Ibc  Colombiui  Mining  Asaodation  of  Loodon- 
On  account  of  the  difficultid  oE  tlic  iltuatioa  be  teiigned  It  in 
i8>7,  and  Rliuncd  to  Encluid  via  New  York  in  oompaiiy  with 
Ricbard  Trevilhick,  whom  he  bad  met  in  a  p-"""-—  oondition 
at  Cartagena.  Be  then  ondmook  the  manafement  ot  Ui 
[atbet'i  factoqr  In  NemastlB,  and  greatly  aided  him  b>  the  im- 
provement of  the  locomolivCL  Bia  practice  Tai  not  coafined 
Id  his  on  country,  but  eatoided  alae  to  Sweden,  Dcnuaili, 
Belgium,  Svilmtaad.  PiedoKint  and  Egypt.  In  thii  anmadOD 
bis  most  remarkable  acUevementi  wen  Idi  laOway  Dljdiei, 
cspeciilly  thoK  at  the  tubulai  (iidei  type.  Among  Ua  more 
notable  examptn  an.  the  B^al  Border  bridfe  at  Bcnick-^O' 
Tmed,  the  Higfa  Level  brtdge  at  Newcut)»«D-Tyse.  tin 
Briiaonia  tabular  bridge  over  Ibe  Mnii  Straits,  tbe  Conway 
tubular  bridge,  and  tbe  Vittoiia  tubular  bridge  over  the 
St  Lawrence  at  UoBtrtaL  In  1&47  he  entered  the  Houac 
of  CommoDi  aa  member  foe  WUtby,  retaining  the  leal  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  1855  be  wa*  dected  prtsiiient  of  tbe  Inatitu- 
lion  of  Ovil  Engfaieera,  vt  wUA  he  becamea  mmnberfu  iSjs. 
He  died  b  Lon^  on  the  i>tb  of  Octobte  iSsg,  and  waa  buried 
bi  Wenminiter  Abbey. . 
S«  Tit  Shn  a  On  l^iifCtBrpSbfitiuim.  ouIaHaf  a  iTenflV 

Ej«  JtoAnl  iuAbiunh by  Samuel  Smilei  (iSu ;  se«  ed.,  i87j}; 
rem,  Lifi  tf  Kttfrl  SUphnm  (j  volh,  liii)l  aid  Soilta'a 
if  BriUik  BMP*""-  vol  iii> 
VTEPIET,  QBOB&B  (iMj-itbj),  £n^iih  poet  and  diploma- 
tist, son  of  Geuge  Stepney,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Cbaiic*  II., 
u»  bom  at  Watmloiter  In  1M3.  Be  wat  admitted  on  the 
touBdition  of  Wtitminstei  School  b  1670,  and  b  1681  became 
a  Khi^ai  of  Itinity  Ceikge,  Canbiidge,  hffomfaig  a  fdow  of 
hiscoIkgeinieST.  TtaoBgh  Ua  friend  Chadei  Hontagn,  after- 
*vd*  earl  of  Halifax,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  leiirlce,  and  b 
1&9]  waa  lent  at  envoy  to  Brandcnbuig.  Be  nfoiaented 
William  IIL  at  varioui  otbel  German  coarta,  and  b  1701  vai 
sent  to  Vienna,  where  be  bad  almdy  acted  ai  envoy  b  iff]. 
In  r7D5  Prince  Engine  deiind  bia  (ritbdiaval  on  the  gnimd 
o(  bb  alleged  partiality  to  the  Rangaiiau  Inauigenta,  but  the 
demand  wu  taken  bad  at  tbe  requtat  of  MarBxnmigh,  who  had 
great  caiSdence  in  Stepney.  He  was,  nevettheleM,  removed 
ID  iToi  to  the  Bague.  In  the  next  year  he  letoroed  to  England 
b  tbe  hope  of  recDvertng  from  a  aeveie  illneaa,  but  died  in  Cbeisea. 
London,  on  tbe  isth  el  September  1707,  and  waa  buried  b 
Weatmineter  Abbey.  Stepney  bad  a  very  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  German  aSain,  and  wat  an  eiceUent  letter-writer. 
Among  hia  coiretpondenti  waa  Baron  Leibnitz,  with  whom  he 
waa  on  the  fdendlieat  lermi.  Much  oi  hii  offida)  and  other 
preserved  m  the  lellea  and  papen  of  Sir 
(Brit.  Hui.  Add.  MSS.  i887J->»M7).  '       ' 


from  the  eari  of  MaccleiGeld  b 


,  and  othen  ate  available 


satire  of  Juvenal  to  the  traoslatLoa  (lAgj)  o 
Hr  Dtyden  and  severtJ  other  eminent  hands."  lit  je 
who  Indnded  Mm  Id  his  Litei  o]  Me  i>«li,  called  hbn  a 
Ucentlcms  iranilator,"  and  remarked  that  he  did  not  " 
■e  hi*  ne^ct  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  hi*  own." 


Hlrt.  HSS  Commliiign,  No.  L,  app.  pp.  34-40.  For  aa  accomu 
01  Stepney  •  family  and  cucummiKXi;  aee  K.  Kairimn,  5em4 
HnitM  tj  lU  SupKj  Famttj  (1870),  pp.  jj-aB. 

VnnnT,'  u  ensttra  metiopolilan  bomogii  ol  LoadM), 
RngUitd.  boundsd  N.  by  Belhnal  Gnen,  E.  by  Foplai,  S.  by 
th«  liver  Ihamei,  and  W.  by  the  City  of  London  and  ^DMditdki 
Pop.  (1901),  atSfieo.    It  font  put  of  tha  "  East  End  "  of 


typical «( the  pooreM  diia  of  inhahitaatai  Ae  thonothfanl 
of  HOe  End  BMd  and  WUlectepd  Send  Kid  that  of  Cooivaiial 
Road  Bat  tiwena  the  borough  Inm  the  oast  aad  <iiuwip 
near  tbe  City  bouadaiy,  «heia  atood  tbe  andent  Aldttto. 
In  the  north  Sttpney  inri^ifi**  the  dfabkta  of  S^uJ&eld% 
Whitediapd  (Dd  Mile  End;  and  in  the  south  W^fu^,  Sbadwdl, 


iKteristlc  of  thb  diitticti  and  b  RaldiS  th*  weU-known  latiuat 
ist'sfirmcljaattachls  situated.  IntheexttcmeweMthelMCOn^ 
iododca  witUn  Ua  boaiidt  the  hiftmia  Tower  of  Loadcn,the 
Royal  Mint  and  the  fine  Tower  Bridge  over  the  ThanMi.  Ihctc 
is  no  biidaa  bdow  tbia,  hot  the  cwttnetio  of  the  SolheAUhe 
Tormel  waa  antborlied  b  igoo.  IIm  Ihamei  Timnel  ii  otd 
by  the  East  London  railway.  Aoong  InatltutloDS  the  pdiic^ 
ia  the  People'a  Palace,  Mile  End  Rowl,  opened  by  Qaecn  Victwia 
[187  as  a  place  ol  bteUectnal  and  pbyrical  RoAulen  «■< 


the  trusteeship  cf  the  Unlversitia 

and  aamed  after  Arnold  Toynbee 

<d.  1S83),  a  pUantbrapist  wbo  devoted  Umidf  to  wotk  in  tUt 
part  of  London.  Olbi  insUtutkais  arc  tlte  LosdoB  Hospital 
Whitechapd,  the  Ealt  London  ^Urea's  bo^ltal,  tha  bead- 
quartai  of  Or  Batsardo'*  Hone*,  Sufoer  Canaewv,  andBcr 
MaicaV'*  Hosptttl  fo  waifa  connected  tberewithi  the  Stepaey 
tiaialng  cdlcge  o(  the  Sodaty  for  Promoting  Chcolian  Saaw- 
ledge,  aod  Oe  Spitalfidd*  trade  and  tadrntal  acboot.  Ite* 
is  a  flab  maitet  ht  Sbndwdl,  and  a  «cetaW*  maihat  b  Spitah 
fields.  Stepney  i*  a  nffraganbiih^eieb  the  diocciB  of  LoodoB. 
Ihe  muniopal  boisugb  fnmpriin  the  Stepney,  Wbitsdiapd, 
UilB  End,  "— y™—  and  St  George  diviiioaa  d  the  Tower 

'  tecouruJUor*.    Area,  iTtj-tacrta. 


The  »  .. 

The  anffiiit  thnatb*  ODUinMm  form  ^*tt,  a  bavcni  but  Cor  the 
prefix  ui  cenalD  derivation  is  doed.  At  Mile  End,  so  oUcd 
bom  iu  dbtance  froaa  t^  City  (Ablate),  tbe  tebda  fiom  Eaui 
under  tbe  leadership  of  Wat  l^ltr  aaaembled  (rjSi),  and  befc 
Ricliaid  n.  £r*t  met  them  b  park?.  Fcpyi  records  tbe  vDlsge 
aa  a  faTontite  place  of  rcaort. 

RIPNUK,  gBBSm  (iBs*-r89s}j  Xut^a  revolutkodit,' 
wboiB  real  name  wat  Ser)^ .  Michaekwitch  Eravcblnskl 
wst  bom  ia  Sontb  Rua^  of  parenia  who  belonged  to  a  noble 
family.  He  racelred  a  liberal  education,  and,  when  he  left 
school,  became  an  officer  b  the  aitlUeiy;  but  his  sympathy  with 
the  peasants,  among  idann  be  had  Uyed  during  hb  boyhood 
fn  tbe  coont^,  developed  in  bfan  at  first  democtaljc  and,  later, 
remhltionary  oidnions.  Together  with  a  few  otber  mM  of 
binb  and  education,  be  be|^  secretly  to  aov  the  sentimtnta 
long  the  paassnta.  Hit  teaching  did  not  long 
aad  in  1874  be  was  arrested.  He  tuBCeeded 
bit  escape — potiiUy  ta  wat  permitied  to  eacap*  on 
hit  youth — uid  bnmediatdy  began  a  mora  viconma 
Hit  sympathetic  nanre  waa 
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Mem  mtuunt  wUdi  the 
to  idwt  in  order  to  n. 
gi  taBgiMlion  tmnkd  him  Inta 
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il  pcfaoneM,  and  by  Ibe 
of  tbe  tiu  feh  compdlad 
oluliaurr 


Who  *dTi>c*ted  ths  lenoriit  polky.   In  coniequence  be  tzpi 

obOfed  to  le»ve  Ibe  oounliy.    He  mtled  fat  •  ihort  lime  b 
Swititduid,  then  n  bvgoiite  n*on  ol  revolattoBvy  let 
■nd  liter  >  few  ytm  tune  to  LoBdm.   He  mi  limidy  kx 
In  Bnjijiui  by  Ui  book,  UnJgpwJ  Anna,  wUcb  bid 
pnbHihed  in  Londm  In  iSSi.   He  fbHoved  it  up  with  1  nm^Kt 
•I  otlut  wotiu  00  tiw  oepdltion  of  tlw  Rtarim  peuuuy,  on 

gndoal^  tnmed  from  bcficf  In  Uw  eScuy  <tf  violent  tneuurc* 
to  tb*  Mcqitince  of  cenMltutioiul  netbodi;  and  In  lua  laM 
book,  King  SUrh  ami  Kiat  L*t,  he  qxike  vitb  iffimA  <i  tlw 
bflocte  of  politidui  00  tlie  liboil  ^de  to  effect,  by  ■] 
and  peacdul  agitation,  a  diaagB  In  tke  attitude  d  the 


note  and  lectured,  both  in  Great  &itain  and  the  IMted  Sutea, 
b  ■UK>ort  of  Us  viewi,  and  Ida  cneisy,  added  to  the  inleieM 
•(  h^  penonailtr,  won  him  many  friendi.  He  wai  chiefly 
HfTTMifd  with  the  SodaUM*  In  V'jf-"*  and  tbo  Soeial  DenM>- 
cratic  paitka  on  the  Conlineot;  bat  be  was  retarded  by  sen 
(4  lO  opbuons  as  an  agltatar  iriiose  notiics  bad  always  been 
pore  and  diiintertsted.  SLepniik  wu  killed  by  a  nOwiy 
eoilBe  It  a  levd  ctosiIds  at  Bedford  Paik,  Chiiwick,  irtiere  be 
roided,  on  the  rjrd  of  December  1S95.  He  wu  cremated  a 
Wofcingon  Ibe  iSlh  of  December.  (H.  H.  F.] 

nVPI  (from  the  Rub.  iltfi,  1  waste),  tlw  mme  girai  ti 
the  level  tnelen  plaiu  In  CBliln  poitl  of  the  Rimlan  Empire, 
•ad  thence  Bnietimee,  though  not  CDrmnonly,  eitBided,  in 
pliyidcd  geogrqiby,  to  ngnlfy  iimilir  plalni  eiKwboc  Tbt 
name  is  mast  comiacmly  apjJled  qiedficaiiy  to  the  plains  io 
the  KMth  and  loutli-eait  of  Eumpcui  Rouia  and  la  the  loaili- 
waK  of  Ailitk  Rusria,  and  in  this  coiuieium  the  term  soBXtima 
COnootei  seml-deieR  cooditloni.  Otiteiwiie  the  Runlaa  Menie* 
■uy  be  coDildoed  as  kindred  to  irHi  connected  with  the  Saim 
""'"*'        "■     n  Gsnniny. 


t,  Turgd  ud.Unlsk, 
•  of  711,000  aq.  BL  and  a  toul  fx^ralatloa 
o(  >>47><93i  in  i897-  Detaila  are  ^vsi  tmdcr  the  nimia  dI 
tbe  pcoTioees  reflectively.    Omsk  1>  the  c^tal. 

mUOUn  IGr.  «Tve»>,  adid,  and  fitaa,  a  base),  the  term 
In  atchltecture  stvon  to  tbe  substrnctue  of  rough  masonry  of 
a  Greek  tenqde. 

mUOCHnOnRT  (Cr.~  nvth,  soBd,  and  diamistry), 
a  btiail  ol  cbendstry  idiicb 


fay  Victor  Heyei  (by  way  of  his  den 

tv"tlwailstiy  In  space")  to  denote  those  casn  of  isomerism, 
i*.  tbe  difference  of  properties  accompanying  Identity  of  mole- 
cbUi  tomotae,  when  we  an  forced  to  admit  Ite  tame  atonic 


doB  to  E.  Patent  (1*49).  loliowsd  by  Augusta  ReaenWit*! 
and  by  Aladi  Oandbi  <iB7}).  Tba  step  made  by  J.  A.  1«  Bet 
and  J.  H.  van't  HOff  (1874)  btou|]it  CDniickntkna  of  tUs  kind 
In  tba  teach  of  experimental  teat,  and  so  lad  to  "  atereo- 
cfasmbtry."  ne  worit  <rf  Louis  Fsslent  on  mokenlar  a^rmmatry 
In  tartaric  add  (iHo)  touched  stcreo-dKRdstry  so  ntariy  that, 
hod  Mnietuial  cfaeodttry  been  nfficieatly  devdcfied  then, 
stereo-chemistry  mi^  have  orighulcd  fourteen  years  eadler; 
It  bypened,  howen^i.tbat  WitUctawV  bivcaiI|iiioB  tt  lactic 


the  latter  on  strucluial  d  , .     , 

August  Kdult  for  qvadrivaloit  cattn.    Both  sa 

'    I,  but  the  h 


cfaemlUTy  of  carbon  compounds  lOd  found  the  laigot  di 
ment  tlwe,  Ibis  part  will  be  treated  first. 

SUtu-inmtriVB  bt  Cetbn  Ctmptt*ti\ 
I.  Tit  Aiymmarii  Carbt*  AUm.—'najiA  Rrna-cbeiBi 


1.  Evea  eJmitiliit  that  tlaty  an  of  a  scHHiouod  aatm,  u 
up  tnnn  nBlIer  elecukal  paniclai  oe  anythiag  tbo  and  il* 
Ut  up  under  ^vea  conditioiu,  their  aven«  lipee  of  aia«Kt 
If  «Dou^  to  cojaMa  tlmB  a*  nUabb  tiiiiUlnt  iiiiiin  tJ  tti 


though  these  buadiDHOBSa  may  tfn  way  now  ^  tiv. 

K  oidiBBy  ones  by  tfci  actiDa  s(  IB  carthau^Bi.    Apolte 

tUBg  which  MemMhenistnr  abnncts  befoRhand  is  the  iBovaHi* 
of  atoms,  i^iich  Is  teneraUy  accepted  to  odit.  bat  becsming  Im 
as  Ibe  tenpeiMure  ibiki  and  diiappeaiiBg  at  abitAite  sen.  ■-■ 
■>  lhe(DU«ri»  qpmbola,  mimiiiilin  atooa  b  a  Ciail  pa 


.  __ jr  b«  loond.  but  Ihey 

_  ..^  .^„  _„.^s  (or  groupB  of  awou)  to  — ^— ^  — 

_mUaed  are  difienot,  lot  eumpfe  in  CHFClBt. 
uethane.  Then  and  only  then  two  boiDeric  compounds  nave  b*^ 
-tjelnity  obtemd,  and  tbe  lole  doIub  abotn  irlath™  jBaikm  o( 
■ems  m  raethaae  which  (iiiUbs  Ihk  lael  i>  tbu  the  fair  gnmai 
ombuHd  with  catbcm  aie  plioti  at  the  luamtu  el  1  telrsEnln 
rluH  cntre  {•  locBied  by  oibon.  Tbe  tm  paesniiljdes  an  t^ 
Iby^ 


Tbeia  grnplngi  have  the  chaiBctac  ol  •oBBtlomotpbiiB.  It  they 

_.  iple,  riubnitBtW  by  Q  -i-a  -fi 

itiooorphia  dlsBppeari. 

, .  to  this diflBen^UMkiivi 

li  tba  ri--- ■  ■ ■—      ~ 


.  _ „.  (urn 

Jmnlest  OM  at  pnmat  known  b  th 

C-a-Br-FCOkH,  obtahiad  by  Sdiwaita.  Thb  at 
doe  to  tbe  nrssiiin  ol  aiymnetrle  caibon,  fa  cf  a  chain-ieiiwic 
Idnd.  wbicbis  m  perfect  acavdana  widi  the  dieofy  of  its  orin. 
betng  the  awst  cowplete  ktentiiy  ciWaad  with  the  dMwn  that 
— '—  *■ "■  the  Wi  aad.^ghi  head.  .AH  the  piapM^  which 


d  riBHtU* 


qumka;  lad  •odiUy  the , „„  , ,  . 

tevaid*  paluh«dl«bt  dilin  ia  tlMtoua  tbu  ibi  pkB*  d  pofa 
r—i  i-  -iirnH  T-  rHi  [rfr  lij  [hi  nm  imiiiii.  mil  iimili  nma 
tb*  ritht  tw  tba  sCbir,  hi  that  tbn  amy  ba  tamcil  ^oplk*l 

psdo.       All  atm  diBenaota  duupcu'  with  the  >nniiiT„. 

cubon.  mil  Ae  ncdolc  (dd,  Mi^^CHTCHrCOtH,  bom  unuic 
Bcid  kepriiafiv  ioaftiTC  ud  ihowi  ■»  itrtHMnncria 
1.  OMfHuli  adt  mm  ttsi  mi  Anmmttrit  C* 

Surto-liBtriHn  tnd  the  m«  frittioB  af  «romi  in  cm-. 

my  cu  bat  be  developed  by  (id  at  gnpUc  nsRHiu- 
(HI  the  Botioii  of  ■)!•«  ntnioiu  is  el&ene,  HiC-CH.. 

■  ''  -"- tedral  (imipini  in  mRbane  it  the  mn- 

%uTmticm  [ivea  in  fig.  j.  trbae  liie 
■u  bydn^eo  atonu  ait  luHtiigi--'  '^- 

aecofld  (abevej  cubM  atom  h 
poacd  to  be  at  tba  top  el  tka 
tetnbaAoB,  and  vinT  veiH. 
otbir  psiWDii,  obtalnad  bv  ti 
RiRtRi  ■KMod  the  -O-C-  ai 
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orahm*  iha  bIbi  la  wUdi  the  artn  ite  k  laiiDaml  t»  b* 
•itiiatad,  and  tU*  atr  be  iadiatad  by  the  Mtowlac  aymbol :~ 


'  of  rdalHe  po«i- 

h  okbt  abwly  dw*  ^( 
in  emaiie,  haa  been  abasved,  wa  BMiy 
admit  that  one  of  the  pailtiou  ol>- 

■talila  one,  and 


Bi-C-R.        R,-C-l 

Rr-i-Ri        Ri-C-I 

Ri  Vt 


kniraouoB  lour,  i*i„, -_ 

Tbcy  vc  giiiuped  ^  pain  preieatide  eaantiomDiphic  fiyuna  la  ipace. 
Ha  do  the  fint  and  the  laK  of  the  above  iymboU.  which  contapond 
actcr  of  optlol  adtipodea.  whereu  the  titt  and 
to  snatet  dUfenaua  la  mehlu  poiiii.  Ac.  ' 
LBipIe  i>  oflend  by  the  dibrMnUa  at  doiianiii 
-CHBrCCUt.  Thej  ham  been  abtaiiHd  by  Ucbc 


in  t>B*in^adeiiBeltfai(atu*, 

id  optical  ntatliHi  from  the  ant,  aod  meltliLg 
A  liinplificalbo  ia  introduced  when  the  btih.euiu  iuiiduu 

—  '-  the  caaa  la  RiRiRiC'CRiRiR,.    The  lour 

all  thea  an  reduoed  to  thne. — 


They  haw  bwi  obtuncd  by  Lkbcnnaim 
at  u  ,  and  tvo  other  aotipodea*  difieriof 


Rr-C-R,         Rr-C-R. 
R,-C-Ri         Rr-C-Ri 


Rr-C-R. 
R.-C-R. 


iDctry  and  coittqiOBda  to  an  iaaelivc  type.   A' 

ia  t^HRd  beie  Of  unaric  acid:  tb*  tvo  anti[ 

u  d  and  ;.  haw  been  found,  Tb.  In  the  onUiiaiy  de 
-     '  '  '     Paaeur  fron 


and  tbc  laencyi*  fi 
while  the  third  com 


In:^^ 


■qipoaed  half-ny  beCveeh  Rt  and  lU 
•iniple  oamgleili  sffard  by  the  nimethylena- 

HOiC-HC— ^COtH 

■k:j7i  1^^  .s;pt 

n  ibi  carboiyl  poup*  -COJI  He  00  the  lania  ilde  ti 

ini,  called,  ai  Von  Baeyer  pn^waed,  the  (u^tonn,  tb* 

ronni.    The  tian^fonna  abow  cnantaooKcphiaat  asd 

ayaibolBuyb* 

iymineiikal  ta 

I  OH  alat  bats 


the  fint,  nrhBT  tba 

cnAfuiatioa  1 
Special  atwntlcB  hu  beca  f  wn 


^^-'Sc/'^ 


wboA  R,awl  R. 


•Rr-R/^R. 
TUa  tnu.fonB  ceirafexuda  to  a    '   ~ 

an  on  the  laaK  Bda  of  lb*  |du*  1 ., ., 

an  eaantiemniphic  In  the  oidlDuy  acnae  of  tb*  wxd,  bat  the 
farticuUr  {caiun  ii  that  the  innMOnn,_  tboi^  offarinc  bo  plane 


nacberb 


U.!._.=. 1    .,..i,^^V,U.. 


H^-Cll(NHi)'-C(MI.  iXkh 

■^  ..     .  JO  of  thw  molecule*  cao  be  copiovei 
:KiC-CH'NH[COC'H-NHrCHJ'COiH.vhkb.at. 

^Snild.    Inihnranhydridn 

HiC'^NH— Cty^H 

■e  meet  the  above  type,  aod  End  that  ddand  It  tanoti  the  praB 

antipodes  while  the  anhydride  ofdIaiulMkoneaBdtbc* 

"-balance,  wilboul  any  optica]  activity.     Such  caie*  an  a 

-mod  "  peendovyiDiaetnc.*' 

«.  litlalmi  tl  Oftial  .^Ktfpgdu.— Tba  optkal  antlpodaa 
m  (ouDd  a*  natunl  ptoducta,  a*  la  the  caae  with  the  oidii 
or  ^tartaric  add :  lenetally  only  one  of  the  two  k 
aecood  lonn  (and,  non  genenll)i  both  loma)  bd 
thetically.  TbiaiiapnbkiaafHutlciilardUEevlIy, 
production  d  a  componnd  with  aa/iiiiimifc  caib 


.  TUa  tcnpcntun  limit,  Beneiaity  called 
ml  diaoovcrad  by  Van't  Hoff  and  Vol  Dnwitcr. 
when  th*  poaibilitr  oi  ipi 
nlatively  nn,  io  that  tin*  n 
'  intipodea  tonninf  a  tac 


iq2 

kctthttnumtyOat.  TbaiualpifBdpliitatkl 

which  the  d-  and  l-dinB  gin  sflli  ■  dMcml  activ*  conpouL- 

UuUiicx  d  produdpf  d4  and  U,  mn  by  dd  awau  uiLipodc*  and  tct 
e^bit  the  ordiiury  diTcniKta,  «^  bi  loLubiUty,  vhicb  iUqw 
■rpiLntiaD.  It  wu  LA  thii  *av  llut  FuHur  iplit  up  r-M"*^  >'-■•* 
by  cUichoniiic.    Thii  method  hat  rinu  bean  appliBd  i 

cooiiia  na  icpanted  by  Ladanbiira  1^  meaiu  ofd-tarut 
turn  of  thBH  anttpodea  pcowd  to  be  idenricaJ  with  naci 
Aldefa^ydea  and  kBtonea  on  the  other  hand  may  he  q^t  ^^  ^j  .^«- 
combiBatkHu  with  an  active  fajidnaiDe^  Ac.,  and  ■>  ihii  method  U 
b]F  lar  the  moit  IruitfuL 
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H-C-OH 
H— C— OH 

,HO±C'  {pi  -OH)i'  COiH ,  Ibt  MnKtoia]  •ymmein' 
OHOHOH  OHHOH 

HOiC-C-C-C~COiH   and    HOiC-J-C-i-COJl. 


LJ^i 


They  al*  lupcctinly  obtained  by  tlie  ondation  at  rit 

■yIsM,  •UnKhwDCn  of  the  lonnula  COH(CHOH}£KiOH:  the 
latcv  pnducca  active  tartanc  add  an]  to  decidca  that  the  aannd 
lonaula  ■•  that  ol  the  cDrmpaDdiDi  uioiyf  Lutaric  add,  tbe  £nt 

laiuch  and  analogout  wave  the  coii£nint«  c<  taata-iypa  may 
be  fined  vith  abeoliite  ceitainty.  The  BedaioB  it  lUR  <li&«U  in 
the  t$m  of  antipodca.  Ftx  tanaric  acid  it  ia  certain  that  tbc  ^  and 
MonMCommoad  to 

COJi  CCUI 

HCOH  HOCK 

HOCH  HCOH 

CCW  COiH, 

bin  whkh  of  the  tve  leimenB  the  ordinary  /-uM  St  unlcnoiin. 
Einil  i^iachv  pfopoecd  to  decide  pf~--'- 


el  ttanaric  acid,  ia 


lie.  Then  ire  may  coodude 
may  be  obtaimd  by  the  nduc 
COJI 

L-      ■ 

tCOH 
CO|H, 
natinal  xyloae,  which  pndvcca  ^tartaric  add  bv  the 


HOCH 
HCOH 
CH«H 


GHuO.  -  iCiH.0 +iCO|. 
These  enmpce  have  an  extrcmdy  specific  ac 
instance,  the  change  in  ordinary  julural  gluca 
ita  Artificial  anlipooe,  and  lo  they  are  oftea  valu 

1hi»  method  bat  indeed  been  ami  for  the  iub 
antifnde  from  the  arti5cial  na 
hereitdiieoacemoreloPaiteur, 
are  acted  upon  by  ryotaee  in  an  i 


^-Clucoet 
HCO 

HCOH 

HOCH 

JICOH 

HOni 

HiCOH 


HOCH 
HOCH 
HCOH 
HCOH 
H^OH 


Fiacher  added  thiiHcm 
way  if  their  coofisvUfl 

HjCOH 

HOCH 
HCOH 
HCOH 
tlKX)H, 


foiit-carfaMi  chain.     Thii  paninilai  behawuc  led  FucbD  in  ik 

iRVKHHidiaf  fe  ' 
■at  ]■  the  ayal 
■■     ■  ■  lata.  __._ 

6.  iintwal   Tnajftrmalini  tf  Amilptia.—'nta  far  ■*  tn 
uppoted  the  molecule  to  b*  n>Mc  wOh  auoi  in  €Hd  ptamn 

pmiubly  an  emjownl  with  mowmeat.  aaa  thia  mt]  la 

<  lar  at  IS  lead  to  Iflil  Inv 


lenera]  rule  the  Liquid,  caaeoua  or  diiaolved  antipode  ii  a 

Ittdf  uBttahk,  toidin*  to  lie  tnnWonsed  into  inactive  csapfan 
Tenpentun  may  aaekiate  (hit,  and,  ti  a  rale,  tuffideni  but  vfl 

Ciduce  tbe  loei  □(  ofiticil  activity,  half  of  the  orijini]  toKixm 
vliif  chan|Ed  flviT  mto  iu  optical  antipode.   Thia  tnufonuna 
'-    '  ten  often  uied  (or  pnpinu  tbe btler, at  waa €rH  donthrl' 
it  k  tbe  optJcally  active  imyf alcohol.  HC(CHi)<CiK.)  (CiliM 
nne  it  biactive  by  nflTdent  Ikcalinfl.  and  aepatitinf  ins  tW 

anak>cout  tTTufonnatiafla  talbe  place  at  ofdioaiY  iBOpHtriK 
'  installer  wiEh  d^ibcnylbnmiacetic  acid,  which  vitnia  tli« 
vean  totally  loet  ita  coniiderable  totuivc  pons ;  thh  tramlonBiiB 
has  bean  tctned  "  autocacemicalitA."  It  eaphina  that  (iQ  ■■ 
the  moat  wnple  cofBpombdt  with  aaymniRric  carbon  have  sol  rfl 
ben  lAtained  fat  utbudet;  activt  CHCIBrF  mifhl  beobtaiatdn 
tnating  cUonbcaiMBwincetic  add  with  pocaih,  but  auicnctai* 
tioo.  which  capgdally  abowt  itvU  when  halo(eatan  Uakolndi 
lymmctric  carbon,  m^t,  without  facial  (arecautioUk  trad  ■ 

When  two  aayramctric  caitona  an  praRnt,  four  ttnto-iaoitf 
"e  poeiible.  which  may  be  rcpceecnted  by  ^^ 

(il  A+B,  (I)  -tA+B),  (i)  A-B,  (4)  -£A-B). 

Klid'ttate  cither  to'd J,  (l)  «  C)),  U),  In  the  Ian  caK.  avfi* 
tbc  primitive  OHnpouad  it  (i).  the  first  itep  towardi  atibibi)  ■) 
be  the  production  of  (j).  id  that  pfactically 

ype.  Suchbufot°i 
.y  Bechmann  for  ti 
H— C-Crfi, 

HfC    CH, 

H-C-CHs 

which  on  hntinf  producea  a  form  rotallnf 
in  SDpoiite  icnie.  theu^  not  tbe  antipede. 
ProGably  H  and  CH.  In  aie  Inrer  aavmnetric 
carbon  have  changed  placet.  A  further 
tiealment  at  bnh  tempermtm  might  jmb. 
ably  produce  the  inactive  mfaauic  of  thii 
maaibal  and  in  antipede. 


t.Do^l*JJaliiiiaitit, _- , 

Unlced.  u  la  ikrivulvei  of  ctbyleDe.  HiC£Hk  tbc  twc  wtnlicdtm 
tcpiEKDling  Ibe  lour  ^oupi  uaisil  acta  (wbon  my  b*  uppiMnl 
to  have  two  wmmiu  aKnUncd,  u  wm  wppoKd  with  one  in  nimik 
linkiEiig.  Fig.  5  RpRKDU  thii  wppofittoii,  Irom  trfaidi  fnHcrn  ibat 
Ehc  bx  atoon  in  qiKitioii  an  BEuatsI  in  n  pbot  aiiii  Dit|r  be 
KprcHated  by  a  plane  fiHira: — 

Ri-C-R> 

Tie  ehirf 


R.'ORi 
R,-tR,. 

IK,  [uinarie  sul  malac  idda, 
H-C'COiH 
H'C-COJI, 

HtdnpleBiaiiipln:  tbcdoipl 
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doaUy 


Irz'ffi 


HC.C<XH 


irpmpyleiu  (H,C)HC<:CIH. 

I  jtc  Aature  of  (hb  ■tcrro-Bamniuii  ._  , _ 

in  antijXhJcB,  There  is  no  enaniioniarphrtm  In  the  nppoKd  con- 
liy-urations.  and  M  no  roulory  pniiw,  Ac.,  in  the  torreepondiog 
roiupounds,  which,  on  the  other  band,  thoif  differencei  far  deeper 
th.-in  antipodn  do.  having  ditfemn  melting  polnti.  •olDlnHt)',  heat 
3l  locmalion,  chemical  pnpenlee,  &c.  behaving  in  these  at  ardlnai7 
isomm..  Thme  iiome™,  tiavisg  Bine  telatioB  to  tho«  in  eycbc 
™mpouBd>,  may  bealiodeooted»ae«-(ro«leie>ind(™ii-(fumaric) 
rorm*,  ■  close  analogy  eniting  indeed  in  Ibow  ling  i)Wenu  of  which 
Ihe  aimplcM  type  to!— 


Pope  iaiaoS.  and 


Hrf:v^/:Hr 


8.  Numrrial  Vala  gj 
at  optica]  Totatioo  ciCbcri 


Tval  Valu4  ef  Ofliial  Xolalim 
-  ' 'do  cicbcnpecilic  or  molcculd 
^  caiued  by  a  Lavi 


idedmtlroinlenph 
gravily  1,  (he  laiicr  ii  ibis  value  Viuhiplitd  by  onc-hurtdruih  of 
(he  moleiular  weight.  SpeciEc  rotation  i>  iadieattd  by  [tf^,,  where 
the  tulS"  irdlcai"  ihe  wave-length  of  the  light  in  queition,  D  being 
that  of  the  podium  line,  and  '  the  tcmpeiBture;  [MJq  ii  the  cone- 
■pondhig  value  ci  moteciilar  rotation.  Both  valueft  vary  with  the 
toivmt  died,  and  probaUy  an  Dioat  adapted  to  ioIvt  problcnu 
(oucbint  nlatiofu  of  rotatory  power  and  conbgurmtini,  vfaen  ihey 
apply  to  emrcme  dilation  in  the  aiM  liquid. 

One  of  (he  aoU  general  rulea.  lelaiiiig  id  lotatory  power,  ia  thai 
for  (JeclrolytH.  ■'.(.  Hill  In  aqueoiu  Blution.  vii.  the  limiiui*  rau- 

[ouDd  that  foi  inch  active  bua  ai  quinine  in  ilm  nlu  with  hyilia- 


id  have  rotatory  power;   the  a 
Iboae  lor  baie  and  add  in  lalti 
oi  iDOB  rule*  fiadi  —■'-■--'  — 

£rsi!r?piissr' 

DtMonr  poww  to  the  iea  gS. 

C.H^  and  igiiintne-taitiale  to  both, 

cydic  Btructnic.  augnenta 

_    idi,  hydncaihona,  ■bAoIti 

Hdu*  nrdy  ibow  ipeci&c  rotatiaiu  liigher  than 
tbem.  ■•  muuite.  CHiOH(CHOhTiCH«H, 
wcfa  aaiaU  viluei  that  only  a  more  thotmh 
thelbeoretkai  probaliflily  of  routoiy  powen  la 

prsduett.  haa  detected  the  optiol  activity. 

d  conpouodi  geBtraUy  dnw  larger  rotative  powen; 
with  ^y  prDdnee*  aa  ildehyda  with  IjV    Mxinic 

hlghiM  vaiuea  kaowiit  the 

iih  -»; 

H^-CHCOO 

OOC-HC'CH,! 

maniwHcefaarie  "add.  H(W:CCH0H)£OiH,  t 

two  ring*,  formed  by  lb- '- — '' '..  .i.. 

wlicnafl  the  originaradi 


JO  with  configimtion 


difference  of  tho  four  groups  nroimd  the  ajymaietiic 
spond  to  the  amouot  in  thi^  So, 
property,  deuoled  by  Ki,  . . .  Kt 


generally  ipealdng,  take 
Tcrpectively,  a  functiofl :— 

(K,-KJ  {K.-KO  {Ki-KO  (Ki-KJ  (1^-KJ  (K.-KJ 
WBoU  opiai  what  1i  wanted.  It  becomei  tern  when  two  gnnipi 
areaqual!  it  change*  Itt^,  reuialnilti  value,  when  Ki  ii  inter- 
changed with  Ki,  ftc  'ne  cbitJ  dUrulty  In  appUcatlsa  ia  to 
paat  out  that  property  which  to  here  domiuting.  It  hu  been 
auppoaed  to  be  weight,  and  then  the  abow  cxprewm  divided  by 
^+K,+K,4-K,)>  night  be  tmiponional  to  ipeciSc  loutlsa. 
"^ '.hat  in  the  homologou  tcriea  of  glycoic 

*"■<"  '  ,'^OCZI'""'  •■*»««!"»  the  heavicK  group,  .C(Ut,ErK 


augnientHIheipedhcrotitLOn,whuJi  thenpai«eathroivhai 
(the  Iheorelical  limit  being  icro) : — 
Ether  of   methyl,    ethyl,    propyl,    butyl,    hexyl,    octyl. 

[.> 4'S'.  -8»*,  -119*.  -13-J-.-II-3-.-ltM'. 

Bin  the  aetioiu  ob>i«)an  li  mer  thlt  groupa  ef  equal  weight  and 


■Mbyl  acelylunygdalate,  with  -lie*,  though  la  (be  formula 
C.HJiC(OC,HiO)7cO.CH,)  thethird and foonhgrociiManof  equal 
weight.    It  u  in  thu  way  eicHtolly  that  other  pnipertiet  might 


HOCH 
HOCH 

H,COH 


can 

HCOH 
HCOH 
HCOH 


COiH  COOI 

HOCK  HOCH 

HCOH  H(KH 

HCOH  HOCH 

HiCOH  HiCOH 

d-lyronjc  li-irylonie 


— ii-a*,aadiid|lRim<>*iden<IalliitlKHiM 
tot  ndfbt  Iwuoracd  bv  prapytiHprDpylacetk 


, BB  iDmatfld,  but  ftUa : 

•cdiricy  it  Gonceniedp 

In  the  McnO'ltafaeruni  ol  rchylux  compound*,  ulorig  nwlek 
■nd  fumu-ic  *cid  at  eisrnple*.  un  nlntkiu  chicAy  indicttt  tlui ' 
In  one  of  the  two  the  cxiboivf  [roupi  COiH  en  Buirr.  Such 
nnu  indecil  to  chuutcria  miIcK  Kid.    It  tsuily  givca  u  u. 

HC-CO 
bydiide  of  Ebi  cyclic  lonnula    |l      )0  Ind,  iiivc|iely>  "fa")  cjdic 

conpoaodi  md  ■■  bemene  ve  bnken  down  by  oiddiiiiw  e|enti» 
It  <•  Buldc  ud  not  luolfie  add  that  ippcan.  On  the  other  hand 
the  (veana  of  the  tvn  nefatlve  caiboiyla  main  maltic  add  the 
acroiHer  add  but  iem  sHible,  «ith  a  jHOHHiKnl  tendency  to  dian(e 
over  into  lumatic  acid ;  thu  fOM  hand  in  band.  accoidlBf  Ic  i. 
fenEia]  Tule.  villi  Hnallet  heat  ol  lonaation,  lower  nwltiai  pobt 
■nd  iDoeued  K^Ji^Uty. 

nation  o(feoi_„  ._ -, 

inieiKtion  of  hydnnyl  and  eaTtMuryl» 


8TEREO-ISOMERISM 

W.  J.  I>apt  and  A.  NevSle  Uawn.  Om.  Sk^  1901,  tl.  ^  I|| 

Kcwkd  in  the  mne  way  with  a  Kteniun  (aopoimd 

cai^^xHiCoji 


of  Dptiol  nnlipodet, 
[km  when  DO  optical 


,.,. Inihe 

^  ._«., a  particular  fcatun  fa  that  from  the 

9]  u  h  0  and  T.  Ac.     HOiC'CKOHCCH^CKi, 

H0,C<:HrCH0H-(CH,)iHiCHfcH(M>(au.CH0H(CHd«aik4e, 

■t  euily  form  a  lactonCi  thouu  Ln  tlie 

caiboiyl  and  hj-" -"  - 

The  tctrahednl ., , 

-  Mr,  a*  itotia  la  fig.  6.  eafOaiu  Ihai 

1 .1. ^  atladud  to  the 

■  ■  ■       IT  Ck  one 


caiboiyl  and  hydroxyf  n 
The  tctrahednl  arranger 
ever,  aa  iliawA  ia  fig.  6,  ei 

A,  one  of  the  etmn  ana 
carthm  atom  Ci,  ia  tkirfy  i 
'  ibe  innipa  attai:hed  to  the  calf 

m  Ci  (the  angle  A  being  ij*) ; 

jld   corretpond   to  the   nydrc 


Deoftheni 
that  tbe  pntence  of 

fatter.    Tliia  anumi,— j, ^ .  — 

lane  anount  of  qnaDIIlative  eorroboialun  baa  been  bniugtii  v 
fether  by  N.  A.  Heniebutliin.  who  baa  found  thai  in  atcc'-- '-  -■ 
man  tbe  bydivryl  group  ia  lyrnttioded  by  auhatftnenu  (for 
CH|)  tb*  ■lonr  citeiilatlan  (with  acadc  anhydride  Inie 
100^  tal»  place,  (be  nlio  «f  rxe*  beiag 

M^h^  .i^hci  HiC'OH  t». 

ol  ff^CHi-OH 


PbaKBMM  lAalogaaa  to  thnae  ebKrutd  in  carbon  eompoiiKt] 
mbht  alio  eauit  in  derivatlvca  of  other  quadrivalent  element*;  and 
01^  the  idadn  it^iility  of  caibon^ompounda  duIbb  every  fnnn  of 
inner,  iiliich  olten  b  unliable,  man  cuily  obtainable  in  orginlc 
demiitry.  Nevcrtheleia  it  bu  been  poBible  to  nbtani  ntrto- 
iaoiDen  witb  didercnt  dementi,  but,  aa  eapected  frun  tbe  above, 
eapedally  in  detivativei  conuhung  carbon.  Sane  g(  then  have 
tbe  character  of  oplkal  anlipodea  and  are  noTB  tufly  coniideml 
from  a  theoretical  point  ol  view:  ntbcn  have  noL 

I.  OfUaaf  AtAt  SUrtt- 


dcae  elaneDti  bdiave 
•uch  dctivatit 


thoee  iritb  adphor,  leleniiuBj  tin  1 
letljirtliyi 


pbwMn,  by'manmJ  the  lalt  with  ^brsui 


W.  I.  Pope  at 
116)  with  a  CO 


I  S.  J.  Pscbey  {Jt 


nethyletbylprapyi  lodafe) 


rx"; 


0,  p.  is;  1907,  >J.  fi.  9I "« 


CJiiCH/     yiH. 
Th«e  facM  nay  be  oplained  in  the  Mme  way  u  with  oAoktf 
admilting   temliRlnl   froupiiu.     A   ipadtl   Icatiue,  hmwc. 

: ..u — ,.._  ._.-v..       ipouidiwiih  one  atom  only  i<fc 

obtained  a* --"■        ' — ■ 


. si  a*  antioodea.   t 

that  Ibe  (oopaHada  In  ipiadaiii 
■  Di,  »*m  tbey  are  ijilii  « iili 


electnlyta 

ion,  activily  nniit 

•tanc^  RiKtRiS,  ni „y,,„ .,__ 

Optical  aotipodta  have  aln  been  obuined  wkb  quiiHiunali* 
litrogen  in  compounda  of  the  typei  BtRJURJltti.  U  N 
J 1  .1 — ■— ■-•-  '  -i^Sobul^BmaMijunttodi: 


Fic  7,  Fic  IL 

3.  5lcr»4»«u»  WUkMl  Oftlat  .UMy.—The  chief  ais  la> 
idoiH  to  tbe  dellvsliva  of  nitrogen  wltC  doubk  linldai  Hil  lb 
getaluc  compouiida  which  have  been  chitAy  aludnil  iyVltnti. 

lauca,  acGonliog  to  the  ami^uBl  fomulae,  onmainiifXJ^ ' 
4:N!  ID  their  guienlhehavfau  they  aeeaidaled  to  Ibe  dtfl* 

Tbe  fim  group  waa  detected  by  Vicmr  Meyer  and  ColdickBirt  ■ 
C.HrCJlOH 


.  hydroiyLami 
t  HfCH-.K 


the  anppMd  iTdTemicv  ban 
to  Rf .  Thii  peculiarity  ii  ob 
derived  fiom  aldehjilea  and  li 


ire  ethyl^ldoiini*  HiC-, , , 

(CJItJ  (C.H/:Hi)  C:NOH.  AiIhebehivKiurotthcie: 
much  roembiei  that  of  etbyfcDC-compoundi,  they 


phenyt-bcDxyl-kclaDA 


CJ1.N     ^      CHiN 
KOH  NOK. 

!  lait  troop  of  ilefTo-iHnien.  in  which  iDoihi  b  nx 

>ihaia(WeTwr'>compleinuianic< ■■-  -^ 

:,  Blatimim  end  chromium.    No  a 

■  l^bt  here,  and  then  = »-~- 

fa  cnhalc  tbn  fact  ia  tb- 

■   -    -   -byWCblm 

o>™H,"{Nft!hia"od'GKn'';Lrr. 

■  ■      aaronpingoffNH^iM 
Comayaapfaundib. 
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•^  I  £(.  >)  tUi  pobt  b  Mn  •tmidr.  te|H)ia  whb  >  tnusbcT  t< 
l"^  olhet  pcriaU  rfdch  tosMba  fonn  the  lOHallo]  '•  homptn." 
AccDfdiBg  M  Job.  HUla,  HdmbolU,  Hnfof,  Volkmum  ind 
Mboi,  thoe  an  thnu  polui  ot  the  ob}Kt-qHC«  (t.f .  Q  ud  K 
I  in  fC  '}>  i^HJis  Imigei  fill  oa  UtHtkot  or  cam^osdiDB  ipati 
on  ibe  RCinm,  by  vhicb  *n  aaal  ChoK  poiDM  on  tbe  retina 
wbon  iKTw  jUsKuWi  iro  upfted  ud  which  are  cqiikBiUiit  Id  Um 
Dune  direction  from  tb«  centre  ot  tha  yeBow  qnt  <>se  Ev»; 
Wok}.  The  hotc^iter  v*iin  ucotdlnf  to  tbe  podtioa  of  Ibe 
fixed  ipot  in  tbe  ohJKl-ipec<i  lor  cumpk.  It  li  tbe  froond 


German  Chonicil  Safety  t*'-i  !9t*  J*,  p-  J4j;  1907,  40,  p.  IJ). 
and  PLATiliVH;alioWenier.i<iie.,  1910,  J7J,  p.  I.   Recent 
'■■■[«  nnnnil  2«h» 
U-  H.  vut'T  H  J 
•ee).'    TTieluwU- 


piDtren  ii  reponad  m  Tlu  Amniil  JEfMitl  M  ( 
fannual  lioce  1904). 

I    STBRB0SCOPB(GT.rrT«p<it,iolid,«v^,tc 
mental  ptopeity  ot  ■(  '      " 

I  objects  also  occur  ia  vision  witb  a  single  eye.  but 
IbcK  an  tbe  Rault  ol  otbei  eipeneticcB  and 
consldenliODS.  Tbeu  representatlaia  are  alio 
not  ilwiyi  unequivocal  (lee  £g.  i].  For 
instance  ibey  may  arise  from  tbe  lonnei  Lnow- 
ladge  of  tbe  abapc  and  siae  of  a  distant  object, 
tnm  tbe  partial  covering  el  one  object  bjr 
Fio.  I.  another;  akd  tbey  very  often  octor  where 
stereoscopic  observation  fails;  tbis  latter  is  involuntary,  u.  the 

conditions  rteceasaiy  tor  tbe  perception  of  deptb. 

If  the  bead  b  held  still  only  one  portion  of  apace  can  be 
observed  stereoscopically.     The  ^ngle  eye,  wboi  moved,  sur- 

in  a  IniiBOotal  direction,  and  rJ5°  in  a  vertical  direction.  Tbe 
two  fields  overlap  and  a  smaller  conical  space  is  formed,  with 
the  nose  as  vcrlci  (B  V  S  in  fig-  i),  b  which  both  eyes  can 
see  simultaneously;  and  outside  this  space  stereoscopic  vision  is 
impossible.  The  shape  and  siae  of  Ibis  quce  are  very  di£er- 
ent  ie  men  and  animals.  According  to  Armin  Tscbennak  tbe 
horizontal  eitent  ot  the  space  surveyed  with  both  eyes  is  only 
34°  in  a  labhit  as  compared  with  $0°  in  man,  ii°inatai*land 
about  5°  in  a  caip  (measured  in  vatei).  Ibcn  it  a  funber 
difference  between  the  eyes  of  men  and  animals.  Tbe  optic 
aii*  ot  tbe  eye  h  the  line  filing  the  centres  of  the  cniva, 
but  Ibe  direction  In  wblch  the  eye  can  see  moit  dearly  does 
not  always  coincide  with  lUs,  being  determined  by  the  spot 
on  [he  retina  which  is  moat  susceptible  lo  light,  llie  sa<alled 
yellow  spot  {Fmia,  F  in  Eg.  1).  In  man  Ibh  spot  is  still  near 
Ihe  ads,  alllioiieh  not  ilwayi  eiartly  on  it.  It  is  no)  perfectly 
kiuwD  bow  It  1)  utuaitd  in  aidmala,  bni  in  many  the  axes  ol 
llie  eye*  iHvctsb  (especiiUy  itmngly  in  geeie),  and  tbe  poitiona 
of  ihe  retiiu.Dtiliied  in  ileitotcopic  virion  lie  tudiuaDt  Irera  ibe 
axis,  as  in  many  animals  Ihe  eyes  are  only  slightly  movable. 
Every  time  that  tbe  eyes  are  directed  on  one  spot  (P  In 
*  Tbe  Bibjrct  of  stertoicopy  baa  been  Kcteniiveiy  developed  by 
>>w  aurlior  of  this  articki  who,  curiouily  enough,  havtnf  loB  the 
ne  eye  thtouih  an  accident ,  cviUd  Oct  moR  apjoy  the  baaetiA 


sight  of  one  eye  thtouah 
er«ei«>aapk.«hL-J 


^m. 


eSectla  that  tb 


if  the  connKting  tit 


-  At  a  rule  Ibe 
Ua  are  alto  seen  simpty,  bill  at  other  Hf 
n  fixed  point  P.  Tbe  difltnsces  of  tk 
vin(  of  tbe  imac^pmnu  in  tbe  direction 
>f  tbe  two  eyes.  For  this  reason  tbe  qies 
caiuiDi  icBig^iae  me  space  between  paralld  shining  tdegraph 
wirci  if  tbo  coonocting  line  ol  tb*  two  eye*  be  parallel  to  tbe 
wires,  whilst  the  peitcption  of  Ibe  dcplb  occurs  mwduntsiily 
If  the  connecting  Una  ol  Ibe  eyes  is  more  or  lest  perpcndknlat 
to  tbe  niro.  These  diHenncet  of  images  which  have  been  meo- 
lionedare  therefore  necessary  and  are  sufficient  for  the  perception 
ot  depth.  Tbe  explanation  that  tbe  perception  ed  deptb  net 
due  lo  a  diSerencc  between  tbe  two  retinal  images  wai  6nt 
given  by  Ch.  Wheatstone  in  iSjj;  but  it  was  contradicted  by 
£.  BrOcka  (1841),  Sir  David  Brewster  (1843)  and  otben,  who 
stated  thai  when  observing  an  object  ibe  angle  of  convergence 
ot  tbe  aaea  of  the  eya  continually  changed,  and  through  this 
and  also  by  tbe  exertion  of  tbe  tnusclet  and  the  accommodaiimi 
of  tbe  eye  there  was  a  rimuluneciui  touchbg  ot  tbe  object, 
which  gave  rise  to  tb*  pacteption  ol  its  depth.  This  latiei 
theory,  however,  was  oonlndicted  by  H.  W.  Dove,  who  showed 
thai  a  stereoscopic  viewing  wai  also  possible  with  mooenttry 
illuminaiioD  of  ibe  object;  and  still  Icia  does  it  agree  wilji  tb* 
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ThEra.ue  tun  kinds  of  MciceKopic  vidoD,  direct  mud  in- 
dinet,  uaadiat  ts  irliMber  Ibe  poiM  MOi  fndlicctlx,  (.{. 
U  ia  6a.  3,  li  compand  with  the  fixed  point  P,  oc  with  inoEher 
point  Aecn  IndirBctly,  r^i-  J  in  fi^  3.  In  both  klodi  ol  itcTED- 
tcopic  vision  the  cxLctoem  of  the  obiervntjoii  of  the  depth  li 
gmter  al  the  point  J  approacbea  fl,  ind  the  point  H  ftppFoacha 

pelfectly  ■till.  Tlicy  move  in  [beii  uckett,  ud  the  point  P, 
vhere  the  Mca  intezscct,  a  coDtlnuiELy  duo^n^,  Diiiect 
[lion  uiia  from  indirect  Mcreoicapic  vidon  ind 
id  the  ucuncyol  the  diKemmentof  the  depth 
mnq  decreuet.  Al  In  thii  the  rye  does  not  revolve 
leu  but  round  the  centR  of  the  qtherc  lituMed  10  miB. 


bdiod  h,  the  estrano-popil  at  tbt  tyt  a 
tn  ud  up  nnd  down,  and  m 
to  pro- 


dighlly  touid 
have  been  nude 
e  eye  from  the 
Ihii  motioi 


.  of  depth  fe 
J  d(  the  -  _ 
s  of  the  Iraite*  only  occur  in  indiiect 
Tiiion,  il  can  be  nndentood  thej'  ut  not  icen  by  moM  people, 
Thit,  bovevtr,  cannot  be  retarded  ai  an  actual  penzptioo  of 
depth,  becaue  thee  vievingi  necoaitate  ■  annidentloa  for  e*ch 
iadividaal  interpntatlon,  which  Is  quite  fneifn  to  Meicofcopic 
vUon. 

Indirect  tUmnoapSc  virion  is'of  Brat  fmportukce.  II  makes 
it  poMlMe  to  reoognlie  any  sudden  danjei  or  obstacle  outdde 
the  dbectkm  In  vhlch  one  b  looking.  Even  «ith  the  stereo- 
lelenieter  (tee  bdov)  the  portion  of  the  ran^  through  which,  for 
tample,  a  bird  flies,  could  not  always  be  accnralely  (iven,  if 
one  were  solely  dependent  epon  direct  stereoscopic  viskin- 
11  ibe  attention  and  eyes  are  directed  upon  a  certain  obj«t, 
as,  for  [nalance,  in  manual  labour  and  la  neanrlni  the  imiBC- 
KHCe  with  the  so-caDctl  "  tnvdUng  nutk  "  on  tfie  stcreo- 
ucreoscopic  vision  only  is  concerned. 


icrvatton  of  a  preparatiDn  under  the  mioiiKape,  and  yet 


there  is  ^  gttat  difference.  In  an  nncbanted  locnsed  bos- 
■cope  It  cannot  be  distinguished  which  of  the  indiuiKI 
objects  an  above  and  which  sit  below  the  plane  fooned  kc. 
In  atercosco[^  viuoa,  however,  this  oo  be  lecn  dimlj. 
How  does  this  happen?  Why  does  the  point  H  is  B|.  j 
appear  behind  and  the  pohil  V  In  front  of  tbc  point  F  wha 
both  eyes  an  fixed  on  the  point  F? 

Ai  I>  shown  in  fii-  3  the  tman-w^nlt  on  both  iIiId  fo  Tunkl 
apart  for  H  or  Dearer  together  for  V  than  the  Image  pfflnu  la  P. 
an]  (or  aU  the  points  on  the  honjpMr  (Q,  R.  5,  T  ftc),  wiabe  ik 
points  K  and  V  are  litualed  iniide  or  oulnde  the  bocDfUr.  Ii 
oilier  wuds.  If  the  point  H  be  (onned  In  the  obiecl-HHa  by  lit 
moving  of  the  i^ted  pololi  Q  (or  R)  toward!  H,  Iben  1  Bmtnal 
of  ihc  image-poinl  Iskes  place  In  the  right  eye  (or  the  left),  k  tot 
eyes  in  Ibe  diicctioii  of  toe  nose,  so  Tang  as  the  point  K  u  cmuidi 
tne  horopter.  On  the  CDotmy  an  evtermt  movement  of  tbe  imp 
point,  Lr.  towards  the  temples,  takes  place  when  the  pointi  5  inlT 
an  substttutcd  by  the  pout  V  litnated  inudc  the  horDotB.  TU 
dllleialiatlsa  of  ibe  ntualinacta  of  the  poinu  H  aid  V  inpuMi 
laride  and  oaislde  the  hecoptcr  nuix  suffice,  ami  the  qusisn  u 
to  how  the  Mta  <d  «ce  is  cooveytd  10  the  bnin  ii  a  phyiioliiial 
and  psycb^oekal  (ubicet. 

tl  the  inuges  of  the  fine  PH  in  both  lEyes  (or  of  the  line  F^*)  u 
very  diiferent  In  length,  the  double  bnaics  of  the  poial  H  (« 11 
art  itcn  without  neat  attentloiL  Bui  the  ilemKopc  efi<n 
are  in  these  cases  always  the  same  u  bcfub  Then  is.  hDKm, 
an  eietptioB  In  which  the  obMcver  seei  ody  two  inuia  ud  n 
which  ilEmseepic  nbHfvatioa  Is  mmpleuly  cauloded.  Tm 
exception  Ii  important  becauie  it  occurs  in  tb*  tFOce  in  '^ 
ipuncdiite  pmumity  of  P.  If  for  evampic  the  iccood  poit 
tn-  in  fig.  if  a  situated  bdiind  or  in  front  of  the  point  P,  u  t£ii  i 
falli  between  the  two  optic  aaes.  or  on  one  of  them,  then  Mly  iailk 
imweacan  beseen^dtlxT  o(  P  or  of  H'.  I 


It  P  or  H'.  or  dmible 


., ,__ _.  _. ,  _. ^ble  images  cf  both  pnoU  if  1 

(JNlc  BicB  loKiieet  al  any  ether  pclni  il  the  line  PH'.  bn  1 

■wvMobtali 

hdd  befon  the  eyeTofal. . ,-  .. 

to  that  its  lanfthwlte  a^  falls  oaetly  on  a  pdM  bclemj  the  ns 
or  In  the  middle  o(  one  (<  the  two  wo.  The  double  ieugea  oih 
Kca  itill  nan  litBily  it  twv  ioall  baUs  0*  thin  t  hn^  we  smfo^ 

meationgd  above.  In  thb  opBuDBit  II  can  be  seen  dinctly  kx 
innmvndeni  these.doBbIc  bn^ca  arc  te  the  observer.  He  inrdw 
laiily  trtH  to  evade  them  by  mcwlni  the  head.  Th«  tramoo  bx  1^ 
is  thai,  wbto  P  (or  H*]  la  bed,  thehwiw  d  H'  (or  P)  an  atm| 

lUuaneet  of  the  two  ima(es  Irom  the  y^Dow  spot  lave  aHBCqm^ 
Dppodie  rices-  wbllit  lot  alt  other  obfscts  (t.g.  H)  which  lie  toia 
tha  n«  atta  the  dista«i*  bava  the  sen*  sins.  The  <EIhbb 
ol  therigais,  howevM,  nnl  alsne  dadrive,  toe  n  (he<OTMeUH)> 
PH'  is  nevtd  a  littls  l^tevlow  out  tl  the  plane  FPF  ihe^u 


ana  cw  aa  a  paint  and  with  Ibe  other  as  a  Sne,  or  with  bmt  n" 
ae  ■  Bne.  but  from  two  dtaostncaBy  opporite  rides,  ihoc  >•  m 
stereoscopic  effect,  butdoublaimageaanteeniand  tbisi  ioranr 
■copic  obKrvatioo  It  is  essential  Is  see  ihc  eonDCctiai  lint  IV 
wiM  Mil  na  ttmnUinmily  tnm  nu  mi  lit  umt  liit.  rromitum 
or  below,  Iran  Ibe  left  or  flic  right.  Ttdis  tandition  h  pioiiM 
for  in  the  stersDIclemeter  by  the  anangeift  of  a  siBiag  ptfsmn4 
scale,  so  that  tb*  osoDecllag-liee  oi  lbs  narks  siHliily  uta^ 
Cace  must  be  taken  when  urinz  this  instruoienl  {as  slm  ■" 
uriag  any  stenoscopic  iresurinElnstrumentl  tliat  the  indei  h"? 
close  to  oc  sbove  the  object  to  be  raeasntcd.  so  IhM  Ike  btlo  ■ 
only  touched  and  In  no  way  covered  by  tbt  nsfb. 

Tit  power  of  perception  of  depth  in  man  Is  moal  aronH 
This  has  been  ascertained  by  the  apfniiBialcty  equal  kccaDi* 
ol  vision  ol  all  lurraal-slghtad  people  *ih1  by  Ibe  iDlerporulbO 
diituics^  The  anjle  which  Mrvee  u  n  mraiiira  for  ibi  Inr 
nestol  vision  Is  that  under  wbic}i  tpptai  two  ncsghboanf 
pointi  oi  the  object-space  lAkh  an  still  Mca  by  tbesin^t)* 
as  a  double  pointi  arrwdint  to  the  aUm  aperiMenU  oi  Hd*' 
holts,  this  an^  U  about  i'.  When  meMund  sa  the  ittis 
the  keennees  of  vision  is  determined  by  llie  dianelci  of  tbc  anw 
fjlsmmts  silusted  in  strait  lowi  dose  to  owe  uwtho'  ■>  d> 
fovea  (fig.  4).  The  diameter  of  thoe  £lam(su  anoosu  v 
rouffaly  o-Dos  mm.,  or  in  angular  measure  i'.  Moie  m^ 
experiments  Ice  keenness  of  virina  ud  power  ot  petcepiioe  ■ 
dcnth  han  «va  consldenbly  hl|lier  vahwa  (WaUi«,  PuH™ 
Heine  and  olhcn):  thus  Pulftiii  in  iSgf,  when  first  lalioibi"! 
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E  i»  (ivH 

iEIE-tliariElZ  -E/R. 

The  limit!  of  McRoKDpic  vukn  defined  above  cu  be  eilended 

ud    under  Uie  luune  ol  "  itenoKope "  every  binocuUr  in- 

■tnimeat  ii  included  irhidi  icrvea  tbiteod.    Thoie  initrumenu 

ihould  fini  be  mentlaned  vhich  hAve  miored  the 


IS  loil  . 

accommodate  thenlKLvn  : 
wbich  only  cover  tbi  lowe. 


.    It  i] 


□eceiujy  for  thoa 


.'object," 

bill  ol  tlie  eye  and  leave  (he  upper 


1  f 


Flc-j. 

hall  tree  10  look  out  [nto  ipace  »«  the  be 
have  teen  operaled  on  for  caUract,  and  lo 

Robr  M  Zeia,  Jtaa]  ate  a  (real  aautan. 

>t.    For  thoK  «bo 
devised  by  M.  v. 

vlAui  azul  of 

increaifaif  (he  accuracy  of  the  pencption  of  depth,  (i)  by 
■ugmeDtlDg  (he  keennos  of  ti^t  by  the  aid  of  i  teltiaipe  or 
nudoscspc,  aod  (>)  by  incitatinK  the  inleipupilUiy  diiunce 
by  wveral  reSecUom  altei  Ibe  plan  ihown  by  Helmboliz  Is  hit 
minw  iterecacope  (t>ST)  (see  £<  s).  Wben  binocular  tele- 
nopei  and  mlcroKopts  are  lued,  erect  imaga  are  lormed  when 
the  two  intttumenu  are  coutiguaui.  II  this  ii  not  the  caie, 
the  otdei  of  depth  a  reverted  aod  (he  tame  false  or  paeudo- 
Isugei  are  lonned  ai  wlmi  the  picture*  in  a  MeRoscopic  view 
are  interchanged  or  a  conecily  combEned  nereo«eo[HC  picture 
ia  observed  in  a  ao-called  pseudo-siereotcDpe.  If,  bonever, 
in  (hit  case  the  axes  ol  both  ioiuumenu  inlenect  in  front  of 
ibe  eyei,  then  revened  picture*  an  obtained,  bst  (he  amect 
order  ol  depth  is  recovered. 
Tela 


with  the  nplanatioa  here  livca. 

Spectacles  and  binocular  telescopes  were  the  first  binocnlar 
instrumentt  (see  Boiocuua  iNsrauMEHn}.  The  latter  with 
cbiomatic  lenses  bad  already  been  constructed  in  the  I7lh  and 
iStb  centuries.  The  Dutch  double-telcsct^  (opera  glaues), 
which  were  aloott  exclusively  used  up  to  the  'ninelica  of  the 
i9lh  cinluty,  were  introduced  in  the  "thirtiea  by  Ft.  Voijt- 
llnder.  The  binocular  microscope  apiKared  ia  the  early  'fLftici. 
The  introduction  of  the  Porro  prism  (four  reHeclioni  with 
reversion  of  the  picture  and  lateral  transposilion  of  the  rayt)  by 
Abbe  in  rSg^  was  of  great  importance 


<pc.  It  le. 


:opeai 


le  CaUleo 


field-glasses  an 

binocular  telescopes  till  then  Ii 
only  had  a  cimtiderably  increased  per- 
ception of  depth  but  alto  a  lubitantiilly 
larger  field  of  vision.  Similarly  l^ 
inserting  the  Porro  inverting  tysteni 
lyejBece  tod  I  he  objeitivi 


(be  b 


by  U.  S.  Creenougb  and  S.  Ctapskl 
■at  produced  Recently  binoadai 
glaiMa  (afler  Friticb  and  Zeiss)  have 
come  into  use  for  slight  magnifiationi, 
in  which,  followint  the  eumple  given 
by  Wenhtffl  (iSuti  the  inlerpupillary 
distance  and  the  angle  of  convergence 
are  diminished  by  four  reflections  (the 
lys  reversed  as  in  fig,  s). 


Mot 


or  (he  obKi 


-^. of  Ihree-dlineAuonal  objects 

Syi)  first  ihowid  that  the  hibc  qsiid 
d  by  two  views  of  the  obicct  uken 


M 
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■id  m  thb  dine  tbe  penpcctlve  pniKiBii*  d  F,  H  ind  V 
pndBCBl  towudi  A,  aad  Ar-41,  lor  CBD^  bv  pbMMVpMat  OB 
&■  ab^  Fi  ud  Fi  witk  cMectivB  Oi  ud  Oi  It  Ai  ud  Ar-thoi  the 
Miaaa  be  nlm  sny  ud  m  oMiia  fim  the  pnwtiow  the 
UDeustialefiectuvbeaiibieiviiKtlieobiectiucU.  Thccbute 
of  uxannKidillaB  of  the  e>e  whicS,  bowevM,  hu  BOmftieaeeoa 
the  power  at  perception  ol  depth,  u  eaduded.  ud  ■  Imbtt 
tatma  Im-xMatu,  I.  I.  Oppel.  i8h)  b  that  [a  inraNnttd 
nioo  the^^aoiMiMl  not  rituted  ob  Ac  ytllaw  epM  undaiia 
dwht  dtaalaceneiil  in  cooaeauafe  •<  the  disnace  of  the  poauuD 
efthe  mpTa^  of  £ec«tR  of  nutioD  of  the  aye,  which  ta 
taken  aalEccBtn of  snrioltloii.  TUa can  is  M  way  lie ifflRaled 
ia  the  pictnia.    In  oiJtf  la  obUia  ■  Nenoacqcic  tfloct  boa  luA 

wdR  In  iSTeire  ai  adiMaiiBoqial  Itflhat  of  duttaet  vUoa.  the 

itenoBOopie  *n«  can  b«  obtained  l»  Ohaefvinf  theni  whea  the  oplfc! 
t»  ollfe  »yt»  »i»  patilM.  »lH,t^  ^|^'^!l^!X'^!^eb°''^' 

The  iB5>  nmkl  of  tlia  Wheatatone  ateteoccopa  la  Bhom 

-w  '  *-•  -  thu  lh«  pfctuna  L  and  R 

placed  U  difiercut  indioa- 
[hc  minora  d  ami  h  and  at 
diSoent  dislancn  [rom  thent  in 
Older  to  otaerve  the  pjctuic*  under 
eiacily  the  same  indisatioa  of  Ibe 
ioiase  and  the  lanie  angle  o[  cnn- 

,laken.  Fholograpb*  with  a  large 
baia  line  and  converging  aia  were 
then  otttn  takjg  (ia  Germany  £nt 
'  by  L.  MoKc).  Thia  minor  alereo- 
BCOpe  bad  DO  practical  rcaolt  worth 
Fia.  r-  menlioniBg  on  account  of  its  awk- 

ward abape  and  of  the  difficulty  in  obtiinipg  equal  illumiaation 
ofbothpiclitrw.  It  wuialao  inconvenient  that  ihepictuTB  had 
to  be  placed  leparalriy  and  revened  in  the  apparatm.  Tbeie 
It  greater  part  avoided  in  the  L.  Pigeo- 
(Nancy,  190$)  new  miiror-wereoicopc  fo 
luge  piclurea,  which  can  be  purchoied 
Id  book  form.  Fig.  S  abowi  diagran 
matically  the  arrangement  by  which  de 
picture  ii  tett  direct  and  the  other  In 
miiTor  (H.  W.  Dove,  Sir  David  Brcwater 
and  W.  RoUmann),  Tie  diudvantage 
Attached  to  thia,  that  the  picture  obicrved 
in  the  minor  must  be  reversed,  can 
p-  ~  * '  according  to   Fulfrich  ^  be   obviated  by 

rotating  the  coirecl  picture  through  180* 
tn  Ita  owit  pJ*"*  and  pladng  it  in  tbe  position  of  the  pictutc 
L  aod  by  oaing  a  >o-ca11ed  nal-priim  lo  the  place  of  the 

Inatrecl  nerMKOr^c  effect!  aauly  ariie  when  luJng  picturea. 
H  lor  inilance  the  dinance  of  a  picluft  (rom  the  centre  oTprDjenion 

!•  different  at  the  time  oI  obwrva"—  ' ■—  ' •■—  "■- 

pbototraph  wii  ukeo  (lee  fig.  5), 


Ettlt  aotica  wu  Ubtn  «( lk«M  oMn  aato  dniw  Ik  ttcol 
~  pnMDt  of  BwU  tHtttcalai  lattnimenu.    Il  would,  bowcn, 

oneoin  to  ■Inr'"''  that  the  abovc-neolioDad  toaditiai 

lor  the  obiemtion  of  three-rtlmwufcmal  image*  ih^U  itiqi 

olderad.  Tbl*  ia  impaBUe,  for  eum|de,  in  the  aene- 
companlot  in  which  the  ttrecMliiiietuional  ima^  is  odIi  vei 
In  paitiona,  and  never  all  at  once.  Neither  doea  il  caaa 
ctencicopic  meamring  [mtnuneDti,  and  it  ii  a  cuiioia  oia- 
ddeoc*  tliat  tbe  at«t«»-planigr«ph  (aee  fig-  is)  coMltwled  ifta 

jtooe^  atenoacopc,  and  oonect  aa  to  tbe  to-caDed  onlo- 

ma-ateitoicope  invented  in  it49  !>)>  Sat  DavU  Bceno 
and  conttnicted  by  J.  Dubctcq  la  very  largely  nxd.  Tk 
of  ila  aocceaa  were  Ila  oonvenient  htm  and  tba  (act  ibi  ■ 

of  adjnaud  atettoaeopie  pictuitl  (laadicapci.  machii^ 


h 


Inokin  6iat  trough  the  objective  oI  a  u^«eaoe  and  then  tb 
the  ryepiece.  An  excellent  eiampJe  la  provided  by  tbe  tiem  . 
obKrvalioa  o(  tbe  moon,  6rB  polenned  by  Wairen  de  ta  Rue 

'■ ■ — 1  bage  i>  iDD^fiBd  by 

by  pucina  tbeiiinaiea 
ivtcgbgaan  an  placed 


_.  _.  .  moon,  firil  pertc 

(|g^)  to  nhow  that  the  threeJimei — . 

altetiiK  tbe  angle  of  coovergeaa  aad  by 

obliq^.    IftbettoaRtobtaioedi 

further  apart  on  tne  aane  ptaae,  the : 


has  Uie  fhape  of 


lion  lo  tba  Qplia  <t  tbe  older  itereoscopliu  and  tn  particular 
U  tbe  woAa  of  Whealalona,  and  it  ia  lo  be  regretted  that  ~ 
>  Thia  fact  i>  pobHilied  here  lee  tha  fiiH  tltae. 


&c.)  could  be  ofaanved  ii 


rapid  snccaaun.     Tbe  Bin«a 
_       I  eaiy  observation  of  ameiaiii 

picturea  was  cnuUetably  greater  than  thai  buna 
obierver'a  eyes,  luppoited   I  -   -.-- 


I  both 


dination  of  photognpbers  not  ID  detract  from  the  irictots.  Dili 
lensa  shown  in  6g.  10,  on 
the  foci]  plane  ol  which   i 
the  iiereoKopic  image  u 


jiding   the  d 
be  aies  of  tbe  eyes], 
then  tbe  distance  between 
eyes  ii  secondary  and 

ant    point*   with   the 

I  of  the  eyes  panllcL 

These    qiparenl     advan- 

tagea,  however,  are  counteracted  by  tbe  delect  that  tbe  [»««  | 
through  tbe  lenses  i*  eccentric,  and  c 
tct  impression  ol  tbe  jncturc  '-  ->—--■  - 


hcmdliur  i 

h[.co»»«y^ 

yS*. 

>.     ,1    b. 

L      '' 

I*     Pr     »| 

~        J 

"1j 

r    . 
link 

■diluting  the  lenKi  and  di 


It  points  (o  the  if'"*"'',*^'*2 


«y  one  had  tbeume  ini.. 
■ing  mcR  perfect  cbu  Uua 

>  L  uKl  R  in  in 

I  the  imaic-iBiati  fer  fl  us  daer 

«  in  MeiHKSple  vwon  M  ■ppean 

-    .     No  chinie  k  nuids  to  the  relief 

Ibcpictun  upndedcrwn Jcuddb  ^.  u).    tnfig. 

oJFnF,  tafif,  6)     Obyjout^r"-"— 
■eorw.  Dove  ^nd  otben)  or  by  an  enclip^  retotlim 
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objecu  SoatinR  at 
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if  ■meoaayy.  for  liwy 

.  xptioa  of  dcpa  can  M  L 

tion  ind  bindtnd  Inr  > 

a  pitu  of  the  dolonltt*. ^ 

baie  liae.  amiutd  u  b  I  la  and  I  It  ■  tain,  and  the 
the  eyea  an  duected  unraide.  tben  llie  paeadonnrpli 
'a  like  the  not  of  a  Rabctlte  cave.    On  tu 


ip4e.  wilh  a  laife 


man  appein  comnly  [eprncntRl , 
ee  the  hDrlaoa  ta  ihe  laninmod  o( 


e  phynolocicaily  int 


nloiically  intenuiu  pbenoneii*  of  col 
jIt  of  the  chromatun  of  the  eye  and  oa 

:ular  viuM  (Dave  and,  oune  leanlly.  A. 
A  comparatively  limple  lolutiaii  to  Ihc  pnUem  of  pnltisg  inc- 
turea  teen  in  a  ttenoMi^  in  molioD  b  provided  in  tbe  mult- 
uopt  for  a  lingle  obieiver.  Tlte  olhei  problem — ta  make  ooe 
itereoicaplc  picture  vitible  (t>  several  people  liaiultaneously— 
ca.n  be  met  in  varioui  irayB,  most  limply  (according  to  Roll- 
mium  [iBjj]  aod  D'Almelda  [iBsS])  by  portraying  the  two 
steicoscopic  picturei  In  diffocal  coloun  one  over  the  other, 
and  ^vinx  each  observer  ^wctacles  of  dlffercal  coloured  glaia  for 
each  eye,  with  which  it  ia  only  pooilble  to  ace  one  picture  with 
each  eye.  Another  method  suggested  by  1.  Andoton  (iftpi), 
in  which  polarization  and  a  Nicol  prism  must  be  used  to 
teparale  the  pictures,  has  met  with  little  luccen,  and  F.  E. 
Ives's  niivd  proposal  (itej)  to  teparate  the  pictures  when  being 
taken  and  alio  obterved  by  a  ruled  grating  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  tlie  photognipluc  pUte  is  not  piacticable.  A  method 
devised  by  D'Almelda,  which  -depeiuled  upon  the  alienate 
visibility  of  the  two  pictures,  demands  s  mechanism  for  each 
observer,  exactly  lynchionous  with  the  intenniitent  [Uuraina- 
tioa.  This  principle  was  successfully  adopted  by  J.  Uackeniic 
Davidson  and  H.  Boa*  (igoo)  for  a  direct  steRosd^k  obierva- 
lion  of  KSntgen  ndiognpbs.  Immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  (be  RSntgen  nys  la  1S95.  E.  Mach  made  itereoaoipk 
invBtigatlans  of  theK  ndiognph*. 

The  devdopment  of  Mereoscopy  has  In  no  Way  been  nni- 
[orn;  00  the  contrary,  a  loog  period,  during  which  practi- 
cally ao  IntertU  was  taken  la  ilereoscopy  or  stereoscopic 
phenomeiu,  was  preceded  during  the  middle  part  of  tbe  igth 
.  period  of  univenal  interest,     Tbe  reason  fo- 


was  not  BO  much  the  realization  of  the  de 


L  closing 


scopes  in  themselves,  and  tb 


soflb 

.  which  they  wi 


lery,  as  the  fact 

how  to  make  um  of  the  pictures  seen  in  tbe  stereoscope.  This 
state  of  aSain  was  altered  when  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  as  a  mult  of 
the  iDVesligalions  of  E.  Abbe  and  C.  Pulfrich,  succeeded  in 
constructing  appanlus  which  made  it  possible  to  measore 


The 


reotelemeter,  constructed  alter  H.  ie  GionvIBen' 
appeared  in  iSw.  This  i*  a  double  tdesc^w  wilh  Ibe 
net  between  the  objeciives  increased,  and  a  numbd  of 
ol  matki  placed  In  the  phu*  ol  tbe  iini|t  which  appear  as 


In  i«05  Pulfrich  deviaed  a  method  of  sti 
which  is  specially  ialereating  from  a  physlok«icaI  pobt  of  view, 
but  which  can  only  be  employed  for  isobled  obisls,  such  as 
bacau,  ugiials,  &c  This  method  has  the  pecnUarity  that  no 
(Uiki  are  DKcnaiy  for  Ihe  meaiuraaent.  The  binocular  telo- 
■EOpe  b  Ml  inuwed  that  it  always  produces  two  (hree-dimen- 
lional  imtgei  ol  the  object  which  is  ' 
anotliei,  which  as  a  rule  are  seen 
aa  though  they  were  at  diSerent 
distances  and  of  diSerent  sizt*. 
is   made  by 

rence  of  relief  of  t 

I  disappear  either 
by  btiogiiiK  the  instrument  neant 
to  (he  object  or  by  readjusting 
Ihe  apparatus.  The  equal  aire  ol 
the  two  thrce-dimen^DBai  imagca 

their  equal  distances;  and  it  is  of 
further  advantage  to  the  method 
that  tlie  images  to  he  compared 
are  equal  aa  to  definition  and^- 

;nce  oT  tl>c*e  ir»tru- 


Pullr 


which  »c 
iliury  • 


i  ttereocoinpaialor  deviied 


1901-  Tbe  tLereOKD|»c 
ichioe  invented  by  H.  C,  ] 
Capetown  (191HJ  i.^mi 

dinant  objects  and  the  uK4  of  atereoacopy 
creaeed,  Mcuumnenl  ia  not  nude  of  the  objei 
QD  p4ioiDtraphic  platca  which  are  taken  wkh  ipi 
£eld-  and  itand-phalDtheedalitei— at  the  extit 
lioa  which  u  alwayi  aekcled  according  to  the  di> 


•MA  cmtd  Iw  Bovedi^  a  adciMaetcr,  udbe  an  torn  mi 
the  devica  tiled  the  "  tnvdinc  ouri."  Appumtljr  nd^ 
pendent  ol  all  tnUa  cxperimcnten  T.  Huii  ud  U.  Ribtut  M 
tbe  idc*  o(  ihe  "  tnvdUnf  tmak  "  in  1899  "Ji  ism  utd  uwl  it 


Otthtkp. 
ot  ip«lul  rf  .  .  _ 

ud  luitniui  appcuuKo)  ia  the  diicoveiy  ot  iiBcitatti  u 
■JlentitHU  in  piduts.   llie  mMbod  wu  «H  UMd  by  BnwHr 


_«  phatopmpfe  b  Uln.  >i>d  lb*  pbw  uc  in  . 

diswi  the  mttbgd  oI  lalnibUi*  the  pooticra  al  ihepomt  P  in 
the  obiect-eiKe  (torn  the  co-udlBato  ii  md  y,  ol  iiiuige-jurini 
M  tbe   Ml   fine  ud   the  •o-caUcd   parallel  uu   n-ii'ii; 


iDy  produce  ci 


rimilitly    10   «11    obJHti    end 

'  ^_    ^i.___    _i.:-i.    »>.iB    their    fhape    lor   e    lone 

^nfiiSi    or  to  Ihue  vhicE 

„^  „ For  e  uJ|e  dumber  dF  cxDeri- 

juauin  photorep'O'   O^oa  HObl.  fie.). 

phoumphinf   •    t«lle   (nn   ■   iblp, 

w.  Mody  ot  the  irtvee  (Kohbchattw.  Ltju).  the  tnwnory 

' -  Her,  Knipp.  Nee«i).  iht  "■»  '"  buddmr  nJnv. 

e   of   AKOvefy.    "^■-t^ 


obt«t-vace. 
ThcsiefeofliH 


SeUoIvlL    .. 
Iloiu  which  a 


ol  Ibe  direct  fi 


d  tqr  diqi4ciiv  eil 


X  of  Light,  &£..  which  ii  moved 

ly  be  retarded  u  ■  Biodificl&m  of  the  iti 

■nimli.  and  ■)»  (or  icutpture.  and  for  the  obaErvmtioi    ' 
■tenowsinc  phocofraphi.    The  lootii 
■  btenliMvemenieilaiieof  the  two 

PuUrich  hu  recently  provided  the  Ci... 

-=•'■ ■ cireukr  murk  liiiuted  eneilf  in  (be  ■ 

be  purpnac  of  '►*•  ,i:*-rt  «a,i«M,  ^  «i 

the  nre^inli ■■-  -- — 

tewf  wiiba  v 

The  eitlin  Buggotioiii  (ot  mikinf  the  uereoaei^  1  meui 
jnilmmeDt  were  not  niliied  tbou^  deciiive  improven 
were  tnide.  Brewiler  wu  uDamiciouily  near  the  lolutlf 
tbe  problem  wben  be  prepared  ghosts  or  viitai  by  pZadng^ 
tranipuent  picture  over  another.  More  important  ihin  (hue 
tiiviiJ  [ucture*  ire  the  tuperpoted  picture)  (of 
SMchinei,  uutomictl  prepantioni,  Bet.)  contrived  by  E,  Mtcb 
(iBM)  i£  which  KCtioas  of  the  ume  solid  objen  ire  u( 
photogtiphcd  on  one  plate  10  thit  in  a  Kereoscope  ODi 


B  opaque 


beaolidio' 


To  A.  RoUri  {iS6r)  ii  due  the  merit  of  const ructing  the  fir 
itereosropc  measuriDg  scale.  It  vai  a  sort  of  ladder,  whw 
niDKs  five  tbe  diitinca  ot  objects.  Sbonl/  after  Mach  sti| 
gsted  luint  tbe  mirror  imige  ef  1  wire  model  observed  in 
tnnspireat  mirror  for  the  meaiureaMOt  ol  tbe  dineuioDi  of 
body  pUced  behind  the  glui  plate. 

The  woiics  ol  I.  Humer  fiSBi)  end  F.  Stolie  (1884  tod  i89») 
ue  of  importance  lor  the  history  of  the  devd^nneiU  of  Mereo- 
•copie  neuorcmenl.  Hirmer  used  ■  sole  ot  deptli  ooniiuini 
of  iMrieiaf  ■quueiimngedoDe  behiul  the  other  in  uilel  t 
tatamn  1b  tbe  neieoKOpc  ■  picluit  of  the  doodi  tiken  with 
brge  bisc^Hne  (about  ij  metres).  Stolie  [diced  gnlings  In 
front  ot  the  l»  laJ-pictina  of  ■  m' 


Dove  and  otlien  for  dlslingulihinc  tlie  orlginil  from  1  topir.    | 
'or  testing  coins,  cheques,  &c.    Moieovcr,  wiib  the  develop-    ' 
nent  of  ctleitial  pboiograpby,  tbe  Uereasmpe   ame   to  be 
ipl^ed  to  the  discovery  of  planets,  tomets,   vuiable  Stan, 
rtron  in  plates,  the  proper  motions  ud  pinllues  of  the  £nl 
tm  CHinner,  Kummd,  Wolf  tnd  Lcoird,  Fenlet  and  othssj. 


The  UereocompantOT  his  also  been  employed  in  istroBieOT, 

end  a  pUnetoId  diaeovered  by  its  aid  wis  named  Stereoso^ 
In  recognition  of  this  ipplicilioo.  Since  1904  biruculu  1 
observation  of  steDar  pUte*  lo  delermlDe  dlScrencei  in  ttc  | 
inugn  of  the  objects  iq>roduc«d  has  been  gisduiUy  diicudcd 
tor  the  method  devised  by  Fulfrich,  which  consiiti  in  Ih 
monoculii  observation  of  the  two  pUla  In  the  ilereocoinpanls 
with  the  issisunce  of  thesa.^led  "blink  "  miooscope  (Sg.  16'. 
In  this  microscDpc  the  two  pictures  are  seen  dmuItniieaiR})'. 
or  individually  by  lllemltely  Dpening  the  Kreens  B,  and  B. 
In  the  second  case  all  diSeiencet  of  the  two  itrufis 
ite  Immedialdy  distinguished  by  a  iiiddeo  oadSalion  of 
image-point  or  by  a  sudden  appearance  md  disappcir' 


niuQiIoated  shy  li^ts  in 
diKDveiing  new  planets 


e  nan  by  iha 


The  blink  microscope  is  far  n»re  uietiil  than  tbe  Merecunlcni- 
■cope  foi  sucli  purposes,  (or  there  is  not  one  ^Kdil  direction  n 
which  differences  on  be  best  diitingiushed.  It  is  better  there- 
fore for  the  stereo  method  to  be  lestiicted  loibeworlfor  whiri 
it  Is  spcdolly  suitable,  and  for  which  il  nill  never  be  repliced. 
and  tor  such  eipetiments  11  we  hive  )usl  discussed  Lo  be  K)h!i 
perlomicd  with  the  lid  of  ihe  blink  miCToscDpe.  (C.  P.*) 

ITEHLIHG.  AHTOINETTB  (d.  1(104),  Anglo-Ameticm  vocalist. 
waa  bom  it  Sterlingville,  New  York  itite.  She  slodied  wiih 
Mme  Mirthev,  with  Mme  Viudot  Cirdi  ind  with  Uutoc: 
Cuda,  and  after  snging  far  two  yciti  in  America  ami 
in  1S71  to  England,  where  she  made  her  first  appeannce  it 
Coveni  Garden  under  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  raiudly  beciiM 
1  popular  fivouriie  among  the  contraJioi  of  (he  day.  ^ 
gilnul  her  Greatest  successes  as  a  balUd-^nger.  especially  a 
such  songs  as  "  Caller  Herrin',"  "  The  Thite  Fishers  "  and '■  Tlie 
Lost  Chord."  She  wis  1  woman  of  deep  nligious  feeling  md 
miny  enlbusiiamt,  ind  her  name  was  consimtly  issodaied 
with  philanthropic  enleiprise.  She  died  on  the  10th  of  Jjnuuy 
loot.  In  i8;s  the  bad  married  Mr  John  Macklnlay,  and  bei 
life  wai  wtitlen  by  her  son,  Mr  Sterling  Macklnlay,  in  ifD& 


STERLING,  J.— STERNE,  LAURENCE 


tmUM,  JOHR  (1806-1844).  BiitUi  aiitkot,  wu  bacn  U 
KuM>  Cutis  in  Bnu  ob  the  Mlh  «f  Jvlljr  iSoi.  He  li«ldBa«l 
to  *  lunHr  of  ScoLdih  ori^  wUch  kad  MitM  h  IieUnd  <tiiili« 
the  Ctomvtdiu  poilod.  Hk  btbcc,  £d«ud  StoSai  (i;t3~ 
1S4T).  lud  bccB  caUcd  t»  tbt  Mdi  bu,  but,  lunbw  lowikt  M 
a  niUitk  aiffUia  u  \nike|u  HU,  •furwudi  vohMccnd  «Hb 
Ui  compiny  Into  tbt  linc^  On  the  biuUni  ip  ol  Hi  rcfwnt 
he  mnt  to  Sootlud  aad  took  to  ItniiDi  M  Kamci  OMk.  In 
1804 be EDUilcd Hata Coidn^iBn.  IniSiothcfuDDjrnaMiTHl 
to  UubkthiMi,  GlaoMT|*iMbiR,  ud  doiini  hit  raidcace  Out* 
Edward  Stctlini,  nadei  tlic  ii(nttuR  of  "  Vetni."  coolribulcd 
>  Dombtr  of  l«t*n  10  TIm  niKT,  lAicb  were  njmDlcdln  1811, 
utd  a  Mcond  laiic*  in  1S14.  In  the  litter  ytti  be  mnoved  to 
Palis,  but  OD  tha  actpe  at  Nkpoleon  frotn  £lb«  in  iSij  look 
up  his  nsidnce  In  Loadan,  obtwDing  t  poiitkia  on  (he  iiafl 
of  TA€  Tima  newsp^wr;  and  during  th«  late  years  ol  Thomas 
Banus'i  adiainiltiatlon  he  was  praclkally  editor.  His  fieiy, 
cmphaiic  and  oncular  mode  of  wriling  nmlerred  those  char- 
■clemtkt  on  Tim  Timit  irbich  wen  recagiuzed  in  the  sobriquet 
la  the  "ThondcKT."  Jobn  Steiting  was  his  second  son,  the 
elder  beJBi  ColoDd  Sir  Antbony  Coninsham  Ste^ng  ( 1 105-187 1 ) , 
*bo  btsMci  saving  in  tin  Ciimen  and  aa  niilitaty  secrclsry  to 
I.otd  ayd*  during  tha  Indian  Mutiny,  was  (be  author  ol  Tht 
Hitlitia  BrifOt  in  U(  Crimta  and  ether  boohi.  After  studying 
lor  one  ycu  at  the  unlvcnity  of  Glasgow,  John  Steriing  in  1S14 
entered  Trinity  Cirflege,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  for  tutor 
Julius  Charles  Hare.  At  Cambridge  he  took  ■  diitinguithed 
part  in  the  debates  o(  the  union,  and  beome  a  member  of  the 
"  Apaitl»'  '^  Club,  forming  friendships  with  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  and  Richard  Trench.  He  remored  10  Tiitdty  Hail 
with  the  inienlkm  of  graduating  io  law,  bul  left  the  university 
witiioul  taking  a  degree.  During  the  neat  four  yean  be  resided 
chiefly  in  London,  employing  himself  activdy  in  litentuie  and 
tnafciog  anumber  of  literary  friends.  With  Maurice  be  jmrchaaed 
the  AUuaaeum  in  iSifl  from  J.  Silk  Buckiughaio,  but  the 
enteiprtse  via  tut  ■  pecuniary  nicceu.  He  also  formed  an 
iDtinucy  witb  the  Spanish  levoluliooiit  Cenctul  Toirijoi,  in 
whose  uaTortuntte  ei^iedition  he  took  an  active  Inteiest.  Bul 
be  did  not  accompany  It,  aa  he  was  kept  in  Ent^nd  by  bla 
marriage  to  Susumah,  dsu^ter  of  Lieut--GeAenl  Barton. 
Shortly  aliet  his  marriage  in  1830  lymptomi  ol  puimonary 
disease  induced  htm  to  take  up  bis  residence  in  tbe  libnd  of 
St  Vincent,  where  he  had  itiherited  jome  property,  and  be 
remained  there  fifteen  months  before  retuirdng  to  England. 
AfierspendlngsometimeonlheConiinent  in  Junei8]+be  wss 
ordained  and  became  curate  at  Hunimonctaui,  where  his  old 
tutor  Juliuj  Hare  was  ricar.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  bis  pbyiidan 
be  resigned  bij  clerical  duties  In  the  lollowiag  Febrnoiy,  but, 
according  to  Ciilyle,  llie  primary  cause  was  ■  diveigence  Imra 
the  opinion*  of  the  Church.  There  remained  to  hitn  the  "  re- 
source of  tbe  pen,"  but,  having  to  "  live  alt  tbe  rest  of  hii  dayg 
as  in  conliutial  flight  for  h  j  very  eristence,"  his  literary  achieve- 
ments Hftre  necewMily  Iragmentaty.  He  published  In  1833 
itrMv  CetiiniAy,  1  novel,  which  attmcted  little  attention. 
Bod  his  Pinm  C1I39),  the  EJuliai,  a  Peem  (1841),  and  Sfagmd, 
a  tragedy  {1843),  were  not  more  juccesatul.  He  had,  however, 
esUbliabed  1  coaneilDn  In  1837  with  BlactvooJ'i  UogiaiM, 
to  irbicb  he  contribated  a  variety  of  pipers  and  several  tiles 
of  cxtraoidioaty  pionilse  not  fulfilled  in  bis  more  ronsidenble 
undertakings  Among  these  papen  were  "  The  Onyx  Ring  " 
■nd  "  The  Palace  of  Moiguia."  He  died  at  Veotnot  on  tbe 
iSth  of  Septen^er  1S44,  bis  wile  having  died  In  the  preceding 

Hi*  ion,  Mtfor-GenenI  John  B.  Sterling  (b.  184a),  after 
entering  the  navy,  went  into  tlie  arm;,  ind  bad  1  distinguished 
csreei  (wotiaded  at  Te]-el-Kebir  in  1881},  both  u  1  uldier  and 
ns  s  wrllei  on  mUilu/  lubjccta. 

Tohn  Steriitii's  papen  were  entmited  to  the  joint  care  ot  Tbamaa 
Carlyle  and  ArchiTeacon  Hare.  £ii()>i  okJ  robi.  by  John  Sterling, 
CDllecleit  and  edited,  with  a  memoir  of  hii  Kle.  by  Juliui  Cturle. 
Hare,  appaicd  ID  iM  In  (WO  volumes  So  disiiuGed  vu  Carlyle 
villi  tlie  Biemmr  that  he  niolved  to  give  his  own  "  testimany 


REUIKfi,  a  city  of  Whiteside  coDnly,  ItUnob.  V.S.A.,  aa 
the  north  bank  ol  Rock  tiver,  109  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  C1900),  6309,  ol  whom  815  were  foreign-born  and  73  vera 
negneai<t9io),i46;.  Sterling  is  lemd  by  the  Chicsgo  81  North. 
votam  aiid  tbe  Cldcago,  BuriingLon  b  Quincy  railways,  and 
by  Inlcrmrban  ebdric  rallvay  to  DUon,  11  m.  N.N.W.  Across 
Ibritveib  Rock  Falls  (pop.  in  1900;  1176),  prBclIcally  a  suburb 
of  Steriiog,  with  foundries  and  machlne-^op4  and  manufactoript 
ol  tgtlctdtund  implemenli,  barbed  vlre  md  bolts  and  rivets. 
Three  bridges  ctoss  tbe  river.  The  river  i*  tipped  here  by  iIm 
feeder  ol  tbe  IIUiMns  k  Michigan  Canal,  to  that  there  ^  dinct 
water  communication  with  Chicago  and  St  Louis.  Two  great 
dams  on  the  river  (one  built  by  the  Federal  government)  provide 
good  water  power.  Thepubliclihtaiy  (1878)  had  n,ooov61um(n 
in  igio.  In  the  dty  an  targe  IrODwoiks,  and  numerous  other 
manufactures.  Sieriing  ma  (onned  In  1830  by  the  conaolidation 
of  two  towns,  Haniabuig  lud  Cbitbam,  founded  hen  In  1836 
and  i8j7  respectively;  It  was  cbirtered  as  a  city  in  1SJ7, 

STBRUHfi,  a  term  used  to  denote  money  ol  ilandard  vtjght 
or  quality,  especially  applied  to  the  English  gold  sovereign,  and 
bence  with  the  general  meaning  of  recognized  Horth  or  authority, 
genuine,  of  approved  eicelleoce.  The  word  has  been  genenlly 
deriyed  from  tlie  name  ol  "  Eisterlings  "  given  10  tbe  North 
German  merchants  who  came  to  England  in  the  rclgn  of  Edward  L 
and  loiracd  a  Aonia  ot  gild  In  London,  modelled  on  the  eartiet 
one  ol  the  merchants  of  Cologne.  Their  coins  wen  of  imlfoim 
Wright  and  excellence  (cf.  Mattbe*  Paris,  ann.  1347,  iwoMfa 
aterliHiiruiK,  freftcr  lu  maltrum  iaUaabiiem,  &c).  and  thui 
it  is  supposed  give  tbe  name  ol  tbe  moneyen  to  a  coinage  of 
recognited  fineness.  This  theory  Is  based  on  the  statement 
of  Waller  de  Pinchbeck,  1  monk  ol  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
"  sed  raoneta  Anglite  f  eitur  dicta  tulsie  a  nominibus  oplficum,  ut 
Floreni  a  nominibui  Florentiorum,  Ita  Slatingi  a  nomim'hus 
Eiterlingorum  nomlni  bui  costmcrunt,  qui  bujuunodl  monelan 
In  Anglla  pijmitus  componebant"  (quoted  in  Wedgwood, 
Diit.  aj  £iif-  Etym).  The  word,  however,  occurs  much  earlier, 
Tbe  Xinno  ic  Rim  (iiSo)  has  "  Pour  sea  esteUins  recevoir," 
and  "in  Anglia  unus  Sletllngus  per  lolvetut"  occurs  In  an 
ordinince  of  Philip  ot  Fiance  and  Henty  II,  ol  England  of  1 184, 
both  quoted  In  Du  Cange  {Glosi.  j.».  Esieilingns).    ~     " 


H  penny,  1 


0  the 


"  poiinditeziing"afsQveT  of  376a  grains,  935  fine,  and  dc 
In  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  quoted  in  Du  Cange,  as  "  Denarius 
Aogliae  qui  vocitur  Steriingns."  The  word  was  borrowed  by 
all  European  bnguagea  and  applied  to  the  English  coin  and  to 
coins  ia  general  ol  a  standard  quality^  thus  we  find  not  only 
O,  Fr.  (Jtorfin  or  eslOtin  but  M.  H.  G.  Jfariinc  or  Hatrlinc,  IlaL 
ittriilt,  81C  It  would  seem  therefon  that  the  term  wu  applied 
to  a  cdn  of  recognized  quality  befon  the  North  Geiman  mer- 
chants were  established  in  London  and  that  its  origin  should 
be  foQnd  in  a  native  English  word.  Two  suggestions  have  been 
nude;  one  that  ft  represents  an  O.  Eng,  ilnrlint,  it.  little  stir, 
from  a  device  on  an  early  coin,  such  as  is  found  on  some  ol 
William  H.,  or  O.  Eng.  stacrlint,  (tailing,  from  the  birds,  which 
however  may  be  doves,  on  the  coins  ol  Edward  tbe  Conleisor. 
(Sec  Du  Cange,  Cleti.  t.v.  EateiUngusi  and  Skeat,  £lyin.  Via. 


town  ot  Austria,  in  'Uoravla,  73  m.  N.E.  of 
BrUnn  by  ralL  Fop.  (igco),  15,193,  almost  eidusively  German. 
Il  Is  tbe  chief  leal  of  tbe  Motavim  cotton  industry,  and  it  idso 
carries  on  tbe  manufacture  of  linen,  stockings,  liqueurs,  sugar 
and  bricks.  Fruit,  especially  cherries,  and  tobacco  are  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Sternberg  is  said  to  have  grovn  up 
under  the  shelter  of  a  castle  founded  by  TaroaUv  of  Sunbetg 
on  the  site  of  his  victory  over  the  Mongols  in  IS41. 

STERIIB,  LADRENCB  (1713-17^8),  English  humorist,  vai 
the  son  of  Roger  Sterne,  in  English  oEcer,  and  grcat-grandsan 
of  an  archbishop  ol  Vork.  Nearly  all  our  information  about 
(he  fint  forly.sii  years  of  his  life  before  he  became  lamoua  as 
the  author  ol  Triilram  Standj  ii  derived  Itom  a  dwR  memwi 
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STERNE,  LAURENCE 


ADgliWr. 


jMled  dom  by  UmMlf  [or  tk  nK  ol  bi) 

patbiag  but  the  bust  Ftcu,  excepting  three  uiecaotci  itHwt 
ba  isd%Dcy,  his  uhooi  dayi  and  his  nurruge.  He.  wu  born 
tt  danmel,  IreUnd,  oa  the  24th  ol  November  1713,  h  few  diya 
■ftec  tbe  urinl  of  hu  filbei'i  rtgiiDcnt  ficm  Duskiik.  The 
TCginieDt  wu  then  tiisbuided,  but  very  sood  bJ tcr  rc-cslabluhed, 
■nd  for  ten  yeui  the  boy  uid  his  mother  moved  from  place  to 
place  iftcT  the  legimciit,  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  from 
One  part  of  Ireland  lo  another.  The  lamiliaiity  Ihui  acquired 
with  milJCBiy  life  and  character  itood  Sterne  in  good  atead  when 
he  drew  the  porliaita  of  Unde  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim.  Alter 
Icn  yean  of  wandering,  lie  waa  fiaed  foi  eight  or  nine  yean  at 
a  ichool  at  Halifax  in  Yodlhire.  Hia  father  died  when  hs  wai 
in  bta  eighteenth  year,  and  he  wu  indebted  lor  hia  univenity 
education  lo  one  of  the  membcn  of  hil  falhei'l  family.  Hit 
great.giandfathei  tfie  archbiabop  had  been  maitec  of  Jeaiu 
College,  Cambiitlge,  and  to  Jeaua  College  he  waa  lenl.  He  waa 
admitted  lo  a  lixaiahip  in  July  1733,  took  hii  B.A.  degree  in 
1736  and  proceeded  MA.  in  I74CL  One  of  hia  unda  waa  pic- 
cenloi  and  canon  of  York.  Young  Steme  look  orden,  and 
Ibiougb  tbii  uncle's  influence  obtained  in  173S  the  living  of 
Sutton-in-tbe-Foreat,  tome  B  m.  north  of  York.  Two.yeui 
after  his  marriage  in  1741  to  a  lady  named  Elizabeth  Luinley 
he  waa  presented  to  the  neigbbouriag  living  of  Stillington,  and 
did  duty  at  both  placea.  He  wii  alao  a  prebendary  of  York 
Cathedral. 

Sutton  waa  SCeme'i  letidoiee  for  twenty  uneveatlul  years. 
He  kept  up  an  intimacy  which  bad  begun  at  Cambridge  wiib 
John  HaU-SlerenlOD  Cr7iB-i7S5),  a  witty  ud  accompliahed 
epicurean,  ownec  of  Skclton  Hall  ("  Craiy  Caalle ")  in  the 
Oeveland  diatticl  of  Vorkahire.    Skelti 


a,  but  SI 


:  of  hia  dc 


have  been  a  fitquent  vi 
too  itrait-Uced  friend  a  highly  congenial  companion.  Steme 
is  uid  to  have  never  fonruHy  become  a  member  of  the  circle 
of  py  sqiiira  and  deiics  al  Skelton  known  as  tbe  "  Demoni- 
acka";  but  no  doubt  he  shared  their  festivities.  Stevenaon'a 
various  occSBiODal  aallies  in  verse  and  prose--^  PabUi  for 
Grnra  Gamtme»  (17(11-1770),  bis  Croiy  TaUi  (17G1),  and  hia 
oumerous  akita  al  the  politick  oppoaents  ol  Wilket,  among 
i(boM  "macaronies"  he  numbered  himaell^were  collecKd  after 
bit  death,  and  it  it  impossible  to  read  them  wiibout  beiog  struck 
with  their  close  family  resemblance  in  spirit  and  turn  oi  thou^t 
to  Steme't  work,  inferior  as  they  are  in  literary  genius.  Without 
Stevenson,  Steme  would  probably  have  bem  a  more  decorous 
pariah  ptiesc,  but  ho  would  probably  never  have  written  Tnitrain 
Skandy  01  left  any  other  memorial  of  hia  aingular  genius.  In 
r747  Steme  published  a  sermon  preached  in  York  under  the  title 
tUTkiCanii}  Elijak.  This  was  followed  in  1750  by  Tile  iliiuu 
0/  Cmdam,  afterwards  inserted  in  vol.  ii.  of  Tristram  Skaudy. 
In  I7S9  1«  wrote  a  skil  on  a  quarrel  between  Dean  Fountayne 
ud  Di  Topham,  a  York  lawyer,  over  the  bestowal  of  an  office 
in  the  ^  of  the  archbiabop,  tba  aketch,  hi  which  Topham 
Egurti  af  Trim  the  Kilon,  and  the  author  ai  Lorry  Slim,  givea 
■n  eameat  of  Steme'a  powers  aa  a  bumoriat.  It  waa  not  publiahed 
gntit  atter  his  death,  when  it  appeired  in  I7$9  under  the  title 
of  A  Pililicat  Renana,  and  aftenrudi  tbe  Hiilery  ef  a  Warm 
Walii-CtoL  Tbe  first  two  volumca  of  Tritlram  Skandy  were 
Issued  at  York  b  I7sg  and  adveniKd  in  London  on  the  itt 
of  January  17C0,  and  at  once  made  a  Mnsatlon.  York  was 
Katidalised  at  Its  clergyman's  Indecency,  and  indignant  at  hil 
caricature  u  "Slop"  of  a  local  phyudaa  {Dr  John  Burton); 
London  wu  cbarmed  with  his  tudarity,  wit  and  graphic  uncon- 
ventional power.  He  went  to  Looden  eaHy  In  the  year  to  enjoy 
Us  triumph,  and  fbuDd  bimaell  at  onct  a  penonige  in  society — 
was  called  npm  tikd  Invited  out  by  lion.hunten.  was  taken  lo 
Windsor  by  Lord  XoddsghuD,  and  bad  tbe  hoDoui  ol  supping 
with  tb>  d-jka  of  York. 

For  tbe  last  etfU  yeus  of  bii  K(e  after  tUi  tDdden  leap  out 
of  obtcnrity  we  btvg  a  [aithlul  record  of  Steme's  feelings  and 
movements  In  fetlen  to  varioua  persons^  published  in  1775  by 


Iditrsfrem  YmUk  Ic  Eliu  (i;«6-i7fi7).  sIbd  pnUiihed  is  177^ 
At  the  end  ol  the  aemoD  in  Triiirtm  be  had  intiouiHl  ibu,il 
thia  sample  ol  Yorick's  pulfril  eloquence  waa  liked,  "Iheieiit 
now  in  tbe  posieaaion  ol  ibe  Shandy  family  aa  manji  u  tS 
nuke  a  faaodiome  volume,  al  Ibe  world'a  aervice,  and  and 
good  Buy  they  do  it."  Accordingly,  when  a  lecoiid  ediiioi 
of  tbe  &1SI  instalment  of  Ttisltam  wu  called  for  in  Ihm  moMta. 
ivo  volumes  of  Strmani  by  Yorick  were  announced.  Alitue^ 
ihey  had  little  or  tione  of  the  ecceninciiy  of  Ibe  biuory.  ik} 
proved  almost  u  popular.  Sterne's  clerical  chancier  n  in 
from  being  univenally  injured  by  hit  iodecDroua  ireili  a  1 
humoriit;  Lord  Fauconberg  presenltd  the  autboi  d  TmtM 
Skandy  with  tlie  pwpelual  curacy  of  CoctdU.  To  Ihii  » 
residence  he  went  In  high  spirita  with  hia  tuccea,  "  fully  dOB- 
mined  lo  write  as  hard  at  could  be,"  sceiEg  no  leuon  vh;  bt 
should  not  i^ve  Ibe  poblic  two  volumea  of  Shandyism  every  jni 
and  why  ihis  should  not  go  on  lor  forty  years.  By  Ibe  bcgiiat 
of  Aupist  r76o  be  had  another  volume  writlen,  and  hb 
*' delighted  with  Uncle  Toby's  imaginary  charader  Ihst  lun 
became  an  enthuaiitt."  The  author'a  delight  in  ihii«a»ltild 
creation  waa  not  tnialeading;  it  has  been  fully  iband  by  m) 

Steme  kept  his  bargain  irith  btmself  to  provide  two  Tdns 
a  year.    Vols.  iiL  sad  iv.  appeared  In  iTlSr;  vols.  v.  aalil 

Ibis  rate  were  frustrated  by  iU-hcilth.  He  was  ordend  la 
Ihe  Boulb  of  France;  it  wu  two  yean  and  a  half  beien  bl 
Rlumed;  and  he  came  back  with  very  little  acnaaM  i 
strength.  Hia  reception  by  litenry  drdea  in  France  ni  ■ntf 
Sattering.  He  wasoverjoyed  with  it.  "  TiscnnH  1  Ltiini' 
he  wrote  10  Girrick  from  Paris;  "  I  have  juat  luw  a  fonnib'i 
dinnen  and  auppen  upon  my  hindi."  Through  all  his  pleiaK 
eipeijeoces  of  French  aocieiy,  and  thtough  Ihe  bts  ol  da>i|in« 
itlneai  by  which  they  were  diversified,  be  continued  lo  biirl 
up  bit  biitory  ol  the  Shandy  family,  but  Ibe  work  did  not  fV 
u  rapidly  u  it  bad  done.  Not  till  January  1765  waa  he  roir 
with  the  fourth  inatalment  of  two  vcdumK;  and  one  d  iktL 
vol.  viL,  leaving  the  Shandy  faoily  for  a  time,  gave  s  linlr 
tketdi  of  Ibe  writer'a  own  travels  to  the  south  of  Fnicta  ' 
aearch  of  health.  This  waa  a  dipestioo  of  a  new  kind,  il  W 
thing  can  be  called  a  digresuon  in  a  work  Ihe  plan  ol  iriack  i 
to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  whenever  and  wherever  the  wriler'i  "i* 
tempts  him.  In  the  firii  volume,  sniicipatlng  an  obvioui  OE^ 
plaint,  be  bad  protested  against  digreaaions  tfaat  left  tbe  Bis 
work  to  stand  atill,  and  bad  boasted — rut  wjlboul  juauctB 
a  Shandean  sense— that  he  bad  reconciled  digressive  nAtiw  ^ 
progressive.  But  in  vol.  viL  tbe  work  is  sllowed  to  (Imi  d 
while  the  writer  is  being  innsporled  from  Shandy  Uit  > 
Languedoc.  The  only  progtes)  we  make  is  in  Ihe  iUuitnlJ* 
of  Ibe  buoyant  and  joyous  temper  of  Tristram  himaell.  ^ 
after  all,  is  a  member  ol  the  Shandy  family,  and  was  due  a  vdcs 
for  the  elucidation  of  hia  charader.  VoL  viiL  bcgini  \it  <at  ] 
[iramiiedatory  of  Uncle  Toby'iamonn  with  the  Widowffiitac 
After  seeing  to  the  publicaLion  of  Ihil  inatslmenl  of  Tnaa 
and  ol  another  set  of  sermons — more  prooouocedly  Shio^ 
in  their  ecienlricily— he  quilted  England  again  m  the  moa* 
of  1785,  and  Uvellcd  in  Italy  u  far  as  Naples.  Tbr  kH 
and  lul  and  ahorleft  volume  of  Tritlrem,  concluding  the  cpis^ 
ol  Toby  Shandy't  imoura,  appeared  in  1767.  This  dopUEt'^  | 
Sieme  turned  lo  ji  new  project,  which  had  probably  bete  » 
gesled  by  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which  he  bad  moved  ibnut^ 
the  tnvelling  volume  in  TtiOram.  The  SailimaiU!  J"^ 
Areutk  FruKa  and  IiaSy  was  intended  to  be  a  long  iR>ii:  <* 
plan  admitted  of  any  length  that  tbe  author  choac,  but,  iJw 
seehig  Ihe  Ent  Iwo  volumes  through  the  press  in  the  early  nuc^ 
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-rength  ia 


and  be  d 


the  puhlicatioD.    The  loneliness  of 
mented  on;  it  wtt  probably  due 

bsdpuHedthrouchso  many  aharpaltacka  of  hil. . 

and  other  lung  ditorden  that  he  began  lo  be  eeilouily  li"^  ' 
ordy  Ihree  dayt  before  hil  death. 
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StcfDc'i  chmcta  deSu  uul]rib  In  brief  tfttt.  It 
ftubtk  ftwJ  individual  to  be  OHmynl  ia  (cncnl  tBtnH 
CODHDCBU  upoa  bim  Inxs  poinu  (k  rlcw  mote  or  la*  1 
tbe  ntder  may  bt  rdcmd  to  Tbtdteny'i  Bamtwidi,  Pralaur 
HuKn'i  Brili$k  NaduU  <i85g),  utd  U.  D.  Tnill'i  iketcb  in 
tbt  "  £i«U>b  Hea  of  Lttto*  "  Sain,  1^  billctt  biopiptajr 
h  ill  Pncy  Fiugenld'i  (1S64).  But  the  nadK  lAa  cua  to 

*Dd  n-read  Id  vuious  moodi  oaubknble  portianl  ol  Sumft 

am  wriiing.  TUi  writini  li  la  ■b>|uUil]'  frank  and  nncan- 
vcniional  thit'it*  diift  It  not  >l  <nux  appanut  to  Ibc  liuniy 
•tudent.  Tbe  ladefeniiUs  iadacency  uul  ovaatnlntd  acntl- 
Dienlility  are  on  tlie  luiface;  but  aftet  a  time  every  iqxUeDC 
ddect  is  forgotten  io  the  enjoyaieiit  of  the  eiquiiile  litetaiy  an. 
In  the  deliQeatiOD  of  chaiacter  by  gnpbkally  lifnificaQt  ^xecb 
and  action,  introduced  at  unejqxcled  tuma,  left  witb  bappy 
audacity  to  point  tbeir  own  m^^nlrtg^  uid  pcnnting  it  with  a 
force  that  the  dullett  cannot  but  undentand,  he  tahea  rank 
witb  tbe  very  gnatcat  maiteia.  In  Toby  Shandy  he  baa  drawn 
a  chajactei  univenally  lovaLjIa  and  aUznirablc;  but  Walter 
Shandy  ia  almost  greater  aa  an  artistic  triumph,  considerinf 
UiedifBcultyof  tbeachievemenL  l}i  Fcniu,  mini  I Uuiiraihtu 
f/S^riif  (published  io  ijq3),pmntedoutievcTalunacJtnowledged 
plagiaiisms  from  Rabelaia,  Burton  and  othera^  but  it  ia  only 

only  plagiarisms  of  matejial,  and  do  not  detract  in  the  ibghteat 

from  Steme'B  leputatkon  u  one  of  tbe  grcatcat  of  literary  artists. 

A  revued  fdllion  of  Mr  Ferry  Fit^fnld'i  Li^f  0f.5frraf.  containing 

«ody  of  Simie  by  M,  PaSstJpffr  (iSto,  md  ed.,  iMi);  and  many 
trcsbjBTticiUBiiaitoStenw'BrdBtiofBwith  his  wife  and  dav^er. 
and  alB  wkh  tite  lady  known  aa  "EUaa"  {Mn  Eliaabetb 
Dnper),  an  EoUecuil  in  Ur  Sidney  Lac'a  aitide  in  tbe  DicL 
NaL  Sat.  Stcrnc'i  original  foamal  to  Mn  Dnpir  ("  The 
Bramine'i  looma]  "1.  after  ahe  had  con  baefc  to  India,  and  ntend- 
Ini  from  Ilia  riih  of  April  to  tbe  41b  ot  Aagun  176T,  ii  now  in  the 
depanmail  of  MSS..  Britiih  Museum  (add^  MS.  MjST)- 
renient  edition  at  Stcnic's  wodu,  edited  by  ntXtHa 
"'"'"  ""  ""'""  JS  ^1^™ ^nu^ew  YmV  wV;  _.._ 
>  Sti*3  (igio).  (W.  M.i  A.  i>.) 

mtEgOft,  RICHARD  [f.  i;9^i6g]).  Engtbh  Avine,  arcb- 
jiahop  of  Yoik,  was  born  at  Uanifield,  Nottingbamihire.  and 
ras  educated  at  tbe  freenicbaat  In  that  Imm  and  at  TKnily 
ToUege,  Cambiid^  .  He  waa  elected  fellow  of  Corpui  Cbriili 
!3ollegc  in  1630;  in  i6jj  he  became  rKapli'ii  10  Aichbisbop 
^udaodin  itKmaaterofJiaasDrileg*.  Cambridge,  and  rectoc 
I  Yelvcrton,  Somenet.  For  hia  leal  in  helping  the  reyalitt 
ause  with  college  plate  he  Buffered  imprisonment  at  the  order 
f  pailiimeat  aad  loH  hia  appointmenla.  Be  attended  Laud 
t  hia  eaecotion,  and  during  the  Commonwealth  kept  a  school 
t  Stevenage,  HenlonlsliiTe.    At  the  Restoration  he  waa  riin- 

(  Carlisle.  Witb  George  Griffith, bishopo!  Si  Aiaph,  and  Brian 
k'alton,  bishop  ol  Qietler,  be  waa  appointed  by  Convocation 
J  revise  tbe  Prayer  Book.  Id  1M4  he  was  raised  to  the  arcb- 
ishopric  of  York.  He  bad  impoverished  Carlialc,  and  io  hia 
etr  see,  according  to  Burnet  (who  call*  him  "  a  sour  ill-tempered 
laa  "},  "  minded  chiefly  the  enriching  of  hit  family."    For  hia 

gard  to  the  duke  of  York's  interests  be  waa  lutpected  of  leaning 
•wards  Roman  Catholicism.     He  died  on  tbe  loth  ol  June  16S3. 

e  helped  Brian  Walton  witb  the  Fttytlel  Bittc  and  wrote  a 
30V  on  lojpc,  SKBHna  UiUai  (London,  i6Ej]. 

He  hai  alK  been  credited  with  TV  WkiU  £a/g^  J^  _wbich 


^.TTuLitin, 
ler  Siehir,  5I< 


m  ColleR.  whole 
T.John  ft 


vine  Ricliard  Alleuree 
•lyaltend  by  hii  littnry  eucutor,  John  FcH  (161J-16M),  hUKip 

SmCHOBin  (c.  ft4»-!!!  WJi.),  Gnd  tyric  poet,  k  native 
Hiroei«  in  SlcSy,  or  of  Hatauni*  a  Locrian  colony  in  tbe  toutb 
Italy.  Aceordiiig  to  Suldaa,  Mi  name  wta  originally  TWo, 
0  Steiiebonu  ("  eeganlieT  c<  cboniaea  "). 


whom  they  had  dniBi  aa  theii  general,  l>y  relatug  to  UwD  iha 
wcU-known  fable  of  tba  horse,  whidi,  in  ita  eagcmoa  to  puusfa 

man  CArtstotlci  Rkrtmt,  iL  10),  But  hia  waning  had  v> 
alfact;  be  hiTiw#4f  ^aa  wMigr^  to  dee  to  i^^>"f,  when  he  ^^ 
and  «**  buried  bdiin  the  tau  callad  aftv  him  tha  Steaichorean. 
Tbe  ttaijr  that  be  waa  auuck  hiiad  far  dankaing  Htlen  in  ■  poeB 
and  af larvatda  racovetad  Ut  alght  vhaa.  in  ifinaquiiiaii  of  • 

TiDy),  it  told  by  IfMa  {Piaiirut  m  A.),  Painanlaa  (iiL  ip,  ij), 
and  otheta.  We  panea  about  thirty  tracmenti  of  his  poooa, 
none  of  them  longv  than  ali  linea.    They  an  written  in  the 

Brid  as  they  aiv,  they  ahcnr  ua  what  Longinua  meant  by  calling 
Stesichonts  "  mat  like  Homer  "l  they  are  full  ol  epic  grandeur, 
and  have  a  stately  wbLImity  that  reminda  ua  of  Pindar.  Stcs- 
cborua  Indeed  roadc  a  oew  dquiture  by  using  lyric  poetry  to 
celebrate  goda  and  heroci  rather  than  human  leelinp  and  pas- 
aifflu;  thia  it  what  Quintilian  Qmttil^  a.  1,  6jJ  meana  by  saying 
that  he  "  luuained  tba  burden  of  ej^  poetry  with  the  lyre." 
Several  of  Ua  poena  mng  of  the  advoUurea  of  Heracles;  an« 
dealt  with  the  siege  of  Thebea,  anotfaer  with  the  sack  ol  Troy.* 
The  last  la  intereaiiv  aa  being  the  fint  posn  containing  tint 
form  ol  Ibe  ttoiy  of  Aeneaa'a  flight  to  ^kh  FugQ  afterward* 
gave  currency  in  bii  Aiatid.  Tha  popular  Icsmda  ol  Sicily 
also  inspired  Us  nine;  be  was  lhefintlaintn>dueetbeihepha4 
Daphnis  who  came  to  a  miaerahle  and  aflai  he  had  proved  faith- 
leia  to  tbe  nymph  who  lovad  him.  Staricboma  completed  the 
form  of  the  chual  ode  by  addlag  tbt  cpode  to  tbe  Hropbe  and 
aniistropbe;  and  "  yau  do  Dot  evan  kaaw  Stakhona'a  three  ". 
passed  into  a  proverbial  11  nil  mil  ai  lor  unpnniopaMe  ignoci 


(uolesa  tbe  worda  simply  mean,  "yon  do  not  even  know  Unto 
iioei,  or  poemt,  of  Sterichoma  ")■  He  wat  Uaed  In  antiquity 
Cor  Ibe  richnett  and  vlendocr  of  Ui  Imapnaljon  and  hia  tCyle,' 


Bcrgk,   JiMW  lyri 
_,„  .. Unlyrkm  (lUo);  L.  , -—,      ^_ 

CtmmiMlaSSuiFUUatiaii,  dedicated  to  {^'^bhoMluiqr'  " 
RBTHoecOFS  (Gr.  rrfto,  chest,  and  now£r,  to  lode,' 
uunine),  a  medical  ioanuDent  med  in  aotculution  (;.•.}. 
Die  tin^  itellKtKope  it  a  itrai^  wmdcD  or  metal  tube  with 
a  Battened  bell,  tbe  surface  of  which  ia  oauaEy  covered  with 
ivory  or  bone  at  tbe  end  which  it  placed  against  the  body  oi 
the  patienl,  and  a  imail  cup  at  the  other  to  £(  the  car  of  tbe 


advantage  of  flexibility,  tbe  tube  it  divided  above  Ibe  bell  into 
two  fleuble  tubci  wUch  lead  to  both  cart. 

STETTUI,  a  seaport  ol  Germany,  capital  tl  tbe  Prustiao' 
province  of  Pomeranja,  on  the  Oder,  1;  m.  above  ita  entrance 
into  the  Steitiner  Haf ,  jo  m.  from  the  Baltic,  i*  m.  N.E.  of 
Berlin  by  rail,  and  at  (be  junction  of  linct  to  Staigtrd-Dauig 
and  KOstrin-BresIau.  Pop.  (iSSs^  Mri;s:  (lS»a),  116,118; 
(1 900)— including  the  bciitpottied  aubuibt— 110,680;  (1905) 
i)4.o;S.  'niemalnpart  of  Ibe  townoccupiBtthiUyiiteonlhe 
lelt  bank  d  the  river,  and  it  connected  by  foul  bridges,  including 
a  maitivc  railway  iwing-bridge,  with  the  lubuiba  of  Laatadie 
("  lading  place  "  IromlttUduaii, "  burden,")  and  SObenrieac,  on 
an  island  loimed  by  the  Pamiti  and  Iha  Dunag,  which  here 
divetga  from  the  Oder  to  tbe  Dammache-Sce.  Dntil  1874 
'-  tlia  waa  cloaely  girdled  by  voy  eitendvc  and  ttiong  lutl- 
Ltioot,  which  prevented  the  expantian  of  the  town,  bui' 
ttcady  growth  of  iti  ountneice  and  manufaCtON*  encouraged 
the  foundation  oi  nnmeraoa  induaUial  iobarba  beyond  tbe 
ha»«M  feond  In  the  ntbw  of  ai 
the        ■-----' 

ilary  upon  thia  (lee  O.  Jahi 

BiUmlimilt*,  1871:  and  M.  P.  Pauleke.  D 
-     ■  1*97.1 
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8TEUART— STEUBEN 


Sue  of  McBcc  ud  line  Don  conblni  with  Slettin  to  lonn  one 
fliduitria]  Mud  coramercul  cenln.  Sutco  Iha  nraova]  of  the 
forlificitions  that  lile  hai  been  btiilt  vpon.  Apart  [zDm  lU 
commerce  SlettiD  £■  compaimtively  ui  luuiilerBtlng  dty, 
lltbotich  iU  ipponnce,  owing  to  its  numooiB  promenidn 
Aod  open  tpvc*,  li  very  pleiUDt.  Among  its  nine  Evsn^liol 
thuicbts  th»t  ot  St  Peler,  {oundedin  inland  restored  In  1816- 
1817,  bu  the  dblinction  of  being  tiie  oldest  Christian  chucch  Ea 
Pomennia.  Both  tbb  and  the  church  of  Sc  Jaraea^  dating  from 
the  I4lh  eestutT)  are  reroarkaUe  for  their  size.  Three  of  the 
Evangelical  churcbn  sie  fiae  new  buildings,  and  tbeie  are  alfc 
churches  belonging  (0  the  Roman  Caiholics  and  other  rellglaua 
bodies.  The  old  palace,  now  used  u  puUic  offices,  Ii  a  litgc  but 
unaiiractive  eiUJice.  scsitdy  justifying  the  bout  oi  an  old 
wtilet  that  It  did  not  yield  In  magnificence  even  to  the  palactt 
of  Italy.  Among  the  modem  buildings  arc  the  theatre,  the 
b»miclS|  Ihe  bourse,  a  large  bospilil,  the  new  town-hiU.  super- 
seding a  buHdlng  <^  the  ijth  century,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment buildings.  Statues  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Frederick 
WilUun  m.  and  of  the  emperor  William  1.  adorn  two  of  the  fine 
squires,  tbe  KDmpplalz  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhetnuplats.  Other 
Squares  an  tbe  Faradeplatz,  and  the  Ratbausplatz  with  a 
beautiful  fotlnlaiB.  Two  gateways,  tbe  KSnIgator  and  tbe 
Berliner  Tor,  Rmahu  of  the  old  fortifiationa,  are  still  standing. 
As  a  pnupcrous  comnerical  town  Stettin  has  numerous 
•cienlific,  educational  and  benevolent  Institutions. 

SteltIn,  regarded  as  the  port  of  Berlin,  la  one  of  tbe  principal 
■h^buQding  centres  of  Germany  and  a  place  of  much  com- 
merdal  and  industrial  activity.  Tlie  foremost  [^ace  in  its  chief 
Industry,  sbip-buDding,  is  taken  by  the  Vulcan  yard,  situated 
in  the  suburb  ol  Bredow,  which  builds  warships  for  the  German 
navy.  The  busineaswsa  begun  In  1S51  and  now  employs  about 
Booo  hands,  the  woAs  extending  over  70  acres  and  tbe  covered 
workshops  over  S%ofioo  sq.  fl.  In  1897  a  flosling  dock  waa 
fitlcdupcapaUeof  holding  vessels  of  13,000  tons.  Locomotives, 
boilers  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  other  great 
extabli^menti.  Otber  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  cement,  bricks,  motor-cars,  soap,  paper,  beer,  tugar, 
■pirita  and  cydo.  Moat  of  tbe  laills  and  Iictoria  am  situated 
In  the  suburbs,  Gribow,  Bredow  and  others.  The  tea-botne 
commerce  of  Stettin  is  of  scarcely  less  Importance  than  her 
bdUBlry  and  a  biger  number  of  vessels  enter  and  clear  here 
than  at  any  ether  Cemun  port,  ciccpt  Hamburg  and  Bremer- 
biven.  S"ineniQnde  serves  as  its  outer  port.  Its  principal 
exports  arc  grain,  wood,  chemlals,  spirits,  sugif,  herrings  and 
cial,  and  its  imports  are  iron  goods,  chemicals,  grain,  petroleum 
and  coal.  A  great  impulse  to  its  trade  was  given  in  i8qS  by  the 
opening  of  a  free  batbour  adjoining  the  suburb  of  Lastidie  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Olerj  ibis  embraces  a  total  area  of  150 
■ctet  and  quays  with  a  length  of  14,370  ft.  It  has  two  basins, 
with  the  ntceuary  accompaniment  of  cranes,  itorehouia,  &c., 
and  Ihe  deepeokg  ol  the  Oder  from  Stettin  to  tbe  HaS  to  14  ft. 
was  pnctlciUy  completed  by  igoj.  With  the  view  of  atlB 
further  incria^ng  the  commercial  importance  of  Stettin,  It  la 
proposed  to  construct  a  ship  canal  ^vlng  the  town  direct 
communication  with  Berlin.  A  feature  tn  the  mercantile  life 
oi  Stettin  is  the  large  number  of  InauraiKe  companlti  which 
have  their  heidquattcts  in  the  town. 

Tbe  forest  and  river  scenery  of  tbe  nel^bouthood  ol  Stettin 
It  picturesque,  but  tbe  low  level  and  swampy  nnlurt  of  tbe  soil 
render  the  diinite  btuk  and  unbeillby. 

Slettin  Is  said  to  have  eiistcd  as  a  Wendtih  ictllemeM  in 
the  Qth  century,  but  its  lint  authentic  appeannce  hi  history  wu 
In  the  nth  century,  when  it  was  known  as  Stedyn.  From  the 
beginning  of  tbe  nth  century  to  1637  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Pomennia,  one  of  whom,  Duke  Banun  I.,  gsTC 
It  municipal  rights  In  114J.  Already  a  leading  centre  of  tnde 
It  entered  the  Hanicatic  Leagie  in  1360.  Tbt  Fomennfan 
dynasty  became  extinct  in  1637,  when  the  country  was  lufTering 
from  the  ravages  of  Ihe  Tbirly  Years'  War,  and  by  the  sctile- 
meal  ol  1648  Slettin,  the  fortiGcalioas  of  chich  had  been 
improved  by  Custavus 


i6;g  it  waa  taken  iiDm  Sweden  by  Fradoldt  Wniaa,  dcctv 
of  Brandenburg,  but  it  was  nstored  in  1679,  odIj,  bment, 
to  be  ceded  to  Prussia  in  i;io  liy  the  peace  of  Stod^boio.  Il 

was  fortified  moR  stron^y  by  Frederick  tbe  Great,  but  in  liit 
It  yielded  to  France  without  any  resistance  and  wu  held  by  lie 
Frencb  unlQ  iSij.  Stettin  was  tbe  birthplace  of  the  eopra 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia 

W.  H.  Mtytt.SUUim  a  •lUr  umi  mntr  ZtU  (Sieniii,  i&lk  T 
Scliinidt.  Zar  CaiiiiliU  dii  HewUh  KMJ  ia  Srhitirl  SlrOtmi  iTit- 
1S46  IStetlio,  187J);  and  C  F.  Meyer,  Suttit  kt  Sdneiaat 
[Slettin,  1SS6]. 

STEUART,  SIR  JAMBS  DENHAII,  S«RT.  (i7ii-i7k1. 
English  economist,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Jama  Sicuui. 
solidtor-genenl  lor  Scotland  under  Queen  Anne  and  Georte  L. 
and  was  bom  It  Edinburgh  on  the  list  ol  October  1711.  AfIB 
passing  through  the  univenlly  of  Edinburgh  he  mis  admiilei 
to  Ihe  Scottish  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  then  sptil 
some  yean  on  the  Continent,  and  while  In  Rome  cDlercd  iu: 
reblions.  with  the  Pretender.  He  was  in  Edinbuigli  in  i;i]. 
nnd  so  compromised  himself  that,  after  the  battle  of  CuOidte. 
he  found  it  necessary  to  tetum  to  the  Conllneni  «hete  k 
remained  until  i;6j.  It  was  not  Indeed  until  1771  he  insfuQ 
pardoned  for  any  complicity  he  may  have  had  in  the  rebcDiot 
He  died  at  his  family  seat,  Coltncss,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  ^ 
of  November  i;Eo.  In  1767  was  published  Stcuart'a  tibial} 
inlt  Ikt  PrincllJei  cf  FniilkaS  Ecotumy.  It  was  the  most  cm- 
plele  and  systematic  survey  ol  the  science  from  the  point  d 
view  of  moderate  metcantlllsm  which  had  ai^wared  io  Englui 
But  Ihe  time  for  Ihe  mercantile  doctrines  was  past.  Nine  ytis 
Utei  the  ICeoId  0/  Saiitru  was  given  to  the  world.  Aibii 
Smith  never  quotes  or  mentions  Sleuan  '■  book;  being  acquaiaial 
with  Sleuart.  whose  conversation  he  said  was  belter  than  b 
book,  he  probably  wished  to  keep  clear  of  cootroveny  with  hi>. 

carelully  than  English  wtilen;  and  Ihey  have  lecacoized  iii 
high  merits,  espedilly  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  vahie  uA 
the  subject  of  population,  Tbey  have  also  pointed  out  thai, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  best  tnodem  research,  be  has  dwelt  on  the 
special  characters  wliicb  diaiinguish  tbe  econonse*  tatj^Hj  to 
different  nations  and  difleieat  (rules  Id  ncial  [»D(raa. 

c^.  UHt^Jtictl  ami  CkrnihtieA  t^  Oi  la- 

CcUntit.  fiorf..  wwjfrM  uUeelaJ;  Mil  Amainia 
Son,  Gntral  Sir  Jama  DHkam  Sttxart,  im 
voinlBos.  Beddee  the  f nari. y  tber  iaclndr-^ 
Ikt  DtOriui  and  PrHii/la  tf  tlwn  mpt*M  M 
>in.  A^elaeit  i%  tatimm  it  H.i,  Citm!^  ' 
It  cAmufnui  del  Crci  U'O,  Fnnkfart.oB.thr 
riniifla  o/J/oKy  i^Sl  la  Ut  Pnuml  StL- 
I  at  ihe  iTQUeil  of  ihe  Eut  Inda  Conpi-n 
Malin  emit  PtLiejM  Cr«i»  (IT*!).  Wi"  W 
Tt  (179a).  Otamakmi  oa  Beattie'i  Eamj  m 
I  conantint  lit  titlai  iif  ObMna  la  It*  Law  tf 

STEUBBir,  FBBDEBICK  WILtlAH  AVOnm  BEnT 
rBRDDIAHD,  Bakoh  von  (1730-1744).  German  soldier,  wis 
bom  at  Magdeburg.  Prussia,  on  Ihe  istfa  of  November  \-,yi. 
the  ion  of  WUIIam  Augustine  Steuben  (1699-1783),  also  a  nMiei. 
At  fourteen  he  served  as  s  volunteer  in  a  campaign  of  Ibe  AuslrilB 
Succession  War.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1753,  fought  in 
Ihe  Seven  Years'  War,  waa  made  adjutant-general  of  tbe  free 
corps  In  I7S4  but  re-entered  the  regular  army  in  1761,  and  becine 
an  aide  to  Frederick  the  Great  in  1761.  Leaving  the  army  after 
the  war.  he  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Havelberg,  and 
subsequently  was  grand-marshal  to  the  prince  of  HobcDiollcni- 
Hechlngtn.  In  1777  bii  iricnd,  the  count  St  Germain,  Ikei 
tbe  Frencfa  minister  of  war,  penuaded  him  to  go  to  iheuiistanc* 
of  Ihe  American  cskmialt,  wbo  needed  diidpliae  ud  liulractiaa 
in  militaiy  tactics.  Steuben  arrived  at  Pottsraouifa.  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  December  1777,  indoflend  his  service* 
to  Congress  ss  a  volunteer.  In  March  1778  be  betan  diilliiic 
the  incxpciienccd  soldicn  It  Valley  Forge;  and  by  Uiy.  «b<a 
he  was  made  IiDpcctor-Eeaenl,  with  the  nnk  of  ma}iii -giMial. 


STEUBENVILLE— STEVENS,  A. 


■(HiBolbkvMkwelcllMw  .    ... 

krif  al  UoBWMth.  wbcK  he  nllM  Ibe  dlndocd,  mraulM 
tnoM  at  GcDOal  Chulca  Lee.    Hi*  Afidoltm  /v  tti  OMir 
r  Tnepi  if  lb  (/HtM  SkUu  dm)  m  of 


.    Hei 


roltl 


vhicli  tried  Uijorji 
Cuie'i  defat  ■!  Cundea  ' 
ol  ViijliiiK,  «ith  ipecul 
djedpluie  uid  expedite  tbc  lecniiti  iirr  the  Southern  enBjr." 
In  Apifl  17S1  be  ni  loponedfil  in  tsniRUBd  al  Vii^ie  by 
L*F>7e(teuulkttrtookpUliDtbcile|eoiYo:kta*a.  Rctiriac 
fiDBi  the  eervke  after  the  wu,  he  puicd  llie  lut  yetii  ol  tab 
lifi  at  Suubeovile,  Neai  Y«rk,  shcie  be  died  on  the  >Ath  of 
Novemticr  i794>  New  Ynlt,  Vitfiola,  PeniMylvaiA  and  New 
Jetiejr  lan  Um  (laota  af  land  (or  hk  icnkci.  and  Confraa 
palBcd  ■  vote  of  thaniu  and  gave  him  t  gold-hilted  iword  in 
■  784  and  later  granted  bim  a  penlioi   " 


See  Ficdciick  Kipp.  Tin  Ufi  <s!  fnitricV  9 
(New  Y«li,  1859);  »nd  Georw  W\  Greene,  nt 
tin  lew  of  AmmatlKlrfnilna  ICunbridge,  M 


WiUiiu 


untjr,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  Itae  weit  b 
m.  W.  ol  PHtaburg.     Fop.  (iSI 


iiBm.i»jq. 
e  coniily-ictt  of  Jetemm 
ank  of  the  Ohio  river,  about 
So),  u.ogj;  (iBflo),  ij.JMi 

,       re  (oieigB-bom  and  Tifi  «cn 

n^Sroei;  (tgio  U.S.  ceiBiu)  11J91.  It  I*  KTiKd  tqt  the 
WbecUns  ft  Lake  Erie  {Wabaih  lyKem),  the  Pittibtui,  Cin- 
cinnaii,  Chic*(n  t  St  Look  <P<niBylvanln  lyMOD),  uid  the 
~  id  by  iBter-nibu  ekctiic  nilw^r*. 

n  the  OUo  livtr  bete.   Stenbenviile 
ia  «•  a  high  plain  ^tbe  Kcood  temce  ol  lb*        ' 
by  bill*  jso-jooft.  blfh,  in  "  """  ' — -'~ 


clay.  The  dtyhaaa  Carnegie  Uiruy,  cm  hMpital,  a  Y.ILC^ 
buildiof  and  'Sianlon  and  AltaDKmt  park*.  Tba  vabie  ol  lu 
lacloirproductaincnaKdtramU.S«TM9tni«ooteli],364,^ 
in  i^aSi  or  171  %— the  gRttest  laaeate  during  (liii  period  tor 
■nycity,wilbapopnlat[oBof  Sooooroverin  iQOO.in  Iheaute; 
during  the  laow  period  the  oiplul  invesKd  in  BanufaiiiBinl 
uidu9triisiacreaiedlromti,joi,s«]  to  tii/)i7,a4S  01448-4  %• 
Among  DianufacturB  are  iron  and  tted,  tin  and  tune  plate, 
^Ul,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  pottery.  Near  Hie  city  limita 
are  buildlng^loae  quarriei  and  coal-nino.  The  municipality 
atnit  and  operatea  the  walerworks.  Sleubenville  wai  platted 
u  •  town  In  179T,  Inunedialely  liter  the  election  of  Jeflecion 
couBly,  and  wu  built  on  the  tlte  oC  Fort  Steuben,  erected  in 
1786-1717,  and  namod  to  honour  el  Baron  Frederick  William 
VOD  SleubcBi  it  received  a  dty  charter  In  iSji.and  itt  dly  llmlti 
wen  much  estaiged  in  1S71. 

See  W.  H.  Hunter,  "  TIk  Pelhfinderm  s(  Teffensn  County,"  and 
"  The  Centeninil  al  Jeffcmn  County."  <b  Dtio  Ardaialaiial  end 
HiOmial  Kmn,  vol.  vL  Noe.  >.  i  (ColuDbui,  1S9S), 

REUS)  Kn  Lctin  SiEDCEni  or  EticoiMni],  AQOSmiO 
(I4g6-i$4g),  Italian  fcholar  and  divine,  wu  bom  at  Gubbio 
bi  Umbna.  In  iji]  he  entered  the  congregation  of  tbe  canona 
of  St  Saviour,  and  for  ume  yean  earned  his  living  by  teaching 
Oriental  laoguiga,  theology  and  antiquille*.  In  1515  he 
became  libnrian  ol  the  convent  of  Sant'  Antonio  al  Venice, 
tetuming  later  to  Cubbia  a*  prior  o(  bl>  congregation.  In  1538 
be  wBi  made  biahop  of  Chiiamo  [n  Crete,  but  reiutsed  after  a 
year  or  two  to  Rome,  where  in  IS4>  be  lucceeded  AlcMandre 
M  prefect  ol  the  Vatican  Libnty.  He  wrote  many  wort)  on 
ucred  antlqnltiti  and  Bible  engciia. 

SeeHoda,  A'mhIIi  WupofUf  tMnfa  (Parii,  ilsi^lljo). 

BTBTBD0R8,  a  ptnon  who  [>  engaged  In  the  ■towag' <' <■!■* 
onboardaihip.oaewholoedmidiMlondaTnafhinpnet.  Thn 
mrd  is  en  adaptation  of  the  Spnnbh  MfiBdDr,  fiterally  >  padut, 
eilitar,  to  prcu  or  pack  doMly,  I^tla  lUpart, 
Spanish  word  wu  particularly  applied  to  the  p 
when  Spain  wu  a  great  wDa).eiponiag  caontry, 
into  geneni  mercantile  UM. 

BTtVDCAOB,  an  urbin  district  In  the  HItchir  . 
divblon  ol  BartfonUuR,  England,  38)  B  N.  ef  Lmdou  by  tba 


PUD  (iSiB-tS7s>,  Britiah  ica^tor,  was  boa 
Donat  on  tba  iSIfa  of  January  rliS.  He  wu 
the  eoa  (rf  a  baoH  painter,  and  In  the  oriy  part  of  bla  tareer 
be  painted  picture*  In  hi*  lelwre  houra.  In  1833,  throu^  tb* 
Undn^  of  At  rector  o(  bi*  pariah,  be  waa  caabled  to  go  to 
Italy,  when  be  ipent  nine  ycnn  in  Mndy  at  Naplca,  Keoia. 
FbreDCe.  Mian  and  Venice.  He  bad  nevet  been  at  an  En^lah 
acbooL  IniS4iThaewaldiD  employed  bfan  fee  a  year  In  Rame. 
After  tbla  ha  left  Italy  for  England,  and  In  184;  he  obtained  a 
tnlarial  portion  la  the  SdMOl  ol  Deiign,  Loodoa.  Thi*  pat 
he  oco^ied  until  1847.  In  1S50  be  becune  chief  attiit  to  > 
8b*HtM  flfm  o(  weiiiaa  In  bnue  nod  metal  In  iSje  h* 
retraaad  to  London.  To  Ihb  period  bdon^  hi*  dmlgn  ioi  tbt 
Ifwe*  00  the  talBuc*  In  front  ol  tbe  Britiah  Kueom,  and  iha 
thelioa*OBtbedw*ilpoat*wfaichwei«(ubaequtntly  tndafemd 
to  the  in*lde  ol  tbe  uumob.  In  1I56  oceaned  Ibe  coopetltloa 
for  Iba  WeUtnglon  ■Nonment,  otiginatty  fotended  to  be  Mt  op 
nodct  one  of  the  peat  nccbe*  ol  9t  Fanl's  Callmdnl,  lbm«b  H 
waa  only  ceanlgwd  10  that  poiitloa  in  1S91.  Slereni  a^ead 
to  cany  out  tb*  BMaument  far  £M,ooe— *  qtute  biadBi)unta 
am,  aa  It  aftcrwaidi  tnined  out.  The  peater  iwi  st  Ua  Hb 
a*  a  aculptoT  Stevcu  dented  to  tht*  gnod  m 
hmeMil  anil  llinllj  wniii  mir  hj  '  ■  - 
want  ol  mowy  and  Mbet  diffic 
aee  th*  monmaent  aal  np  piibapa  lottanatcty  for  him,  a*  it 
wa*  lor  many  yaan  placed  in  a  amaS  aid*  chqid,  where  the 
eSect  of  tbe  whole  wa*  nitcriy  doUoyod  and  U*  magnificent 
Uonio  gTDupa  hidden  from  lisw.  Steecu  wa*  nwan  oi  the 
poiitioa  finally  decided  on  for  the  work,  and  he  aupprcased  the 
eqBOfttlaB  group  hitendcd  for  the  lunmit  and  Icit  the  model 
loe  the  latter  future  in  a  rough  atale.    On  the  removal  of  the 


the  north  aide  of  the  nave  for  which  it  was  originally  dcaipied, 

the  model  of  hone  and  man  waa  placed  In  the  handa  ol  aa  able 

young  icdplM,  tnined  mainly  b  anotiier  school,  to  be  wcikcd 

upon  and  caat  bi  bnum.    The  incongruity  ol  tl 

Hiike  thoaa  nspoulblo  for  tbe  procaediag. 

■ru  UiU  not  carried  Into  effect  In  igio,  alMi  yean  ol  w 

polamka,  and  It  wa*  feared  that  It  would  have  a  diaaattoua  rorail 

on  tba  maaierpiece  a*  a  wbota.    Indeed  the  prealdent  of  tbe 

Royal  Inatitute  of  Biltlib  Al   "■ 

would  nol  beat  tba  wtlgbt  oi  we  aamuDn. 

eSgy  ol  tbe  duka,  ova  vUdi  la  an  arcbod  marble  canopy  ol  late 
Reoalunnca  atyle  on  ddicately  amidied  ahafta.  At-ocb  and 
of  the  ttfifti  part  of  the  aLnopy  b  n  large  biomc  gronp.  one 
mm  aim  I  Ilia  Truth  teaiing  tlw  tongue  ont  al  the  mouth  (4  Falatr 
hood,  and  tbe  other  ValowtiiBpUogCawudlce  underfoot.  Tba 
two  virtue*  are  lepccseatod  by  very  itatcly  female  Ggurta  moddlad 
with  wDnderinl  beauty  and  vigour;  ttie  vice*  are  two  nude  aul* 
figures  treated  Id  a  very  maaiive  way  Tbe  iiigotou*  itreaglh 
of  tbcae  grouH  ncalls  the  ityle  of  Michelangelo,  but  Steven*^ 
work  throughout  b  oilginat  and  hu  a  very  diiilncc  chuader 
o(  ill  own.  Owing  to  tbe  many  year*  he  spent  on  this  one  wori 
Steven*  did  nol  produce  much  other  aculpiure.  In  Qorchotv 
Bouse,  Park  Line,  there  I*  some  of  his  work,  cipedally  a  very 
Bohb  mantelpiece  supported  by  nude  female  cuyatld*  in  n 
cmnchmg  attitude,  modelled  with  great  largencsa  of  style.  He 
also  deaigaed  mouici  to  fill  the  spandrels  under  the  dome  of 
St  Paul'*.   Steven*  died  In  London  on  tbe  ill  of  Miy  ISJS. 

See  ScuLPTuaa:  Briiiiii  Sir  WJinam  Armitrong.  AlfndSlitat 
(L«idoa,l880l  H.  Suunut,  Al/nf  51am  (London.  1A9O. 

WtBVtn,  ALFRED  [i8i8-iQO(l),  Belgian  painter,  waa  ban 
In  BruBseb  on  the  nth  of  May  1B18,  His  father,  an  cjd  officer  in 
tbe  lenriee  of  William  I.,  king  of  the  Netberianda,  waa  paiA" 
alcly  londol  pictu**,  amJ  leadi])' allowed  hi* BOO  to  draw lp 
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jtndio  «1  Fnocm  Hm-vo,  (finclw  at  iba  BiuMli  AodBBjr. 
Id  1844  Sttvta  went  to  Piria  uxl  woriud  UBdec  the  iaMnction 
ol  CuBiUa  RgqucpUn,  ■  friend  al  hii  luhct'i;  bt  abo  auoMled 
the  rtmn  *t  lb*  £cofe  dci  Beam  Aju,  wbera  Eaves  mi  tbe> 
proletwi.  In  iIm  be  peinttd  at  Biuncb  U*  Gru  pkton, 
"  A  SoldiB  in  Trnubk,"  and  In  the  lame  yev  vent  back  10 
Paiii,  where  be  de&nitdr  letUed,  and  eiUbiud  Is  Uw  Sahxn. 
He  then  painted  "  Aah-Wedneeday  Momini,"  "  Butgben  and 
Cauouy  Feoiile  finduif  at  Daybreak  Ibe  Body  of  a  Hvidercd 
GentleotBB,"  "An  Anlac  In  D^iaic,"  aDd"Tbe  Love  ol 
Cold."  In  1855  be  exbUjitad  at  tbc  Antwerp  Salon  a  Utile 
pictan  caUed  "  At  UoDie,"  which  ahnnd  lb*  palntei'i  bml 
towudi  depicUng  ladiea  al  laaUon.  At  tha  Gitat  Eihibilion 
In  Ptrit,  185s,  U*  coDlribulioo*  wen  lemaikiUe,  bnt  hi  iSsj 
he  lUuinBd  to  pacelul  lenale  ubjecti,  aad  Ui  palb  tbencefottb 
nt  deat  bahre  him.  At  lb*  Gnat  Exhibition  of  1867  be  wa* 
•een  in  a  bcilliant  variety  ot  worki  ia  the  mannti  ba  bad  made 
hia  own,  seDdioi  eighteen  eaqnlHto  pabubw;  amoof  thnu 
«a«  tba  "  Lady  In  Fink  "  (in  Ibe  BruMeb  Gallciy),  "  Coonla- 
tion,"  "Eveiy  Cmd  Foilone,"  "  Him  Faovelte,"  "Ophdia," 
aad  "  India  In  Facia."  Al  lb*  Faii*  lotematioail  Eihibitiou 
of  1818  and  1U9,  and  at  the  Hiitarical  EiUUiiw  ol  Bdffan 
An,  Braueb,  1S80,  he  exhibiied  "  The  Four  Soidbb  "  (in  the 
Palace  al  Bnuadi),  "The  Faiiiian  Sphina,"  "The  Japaneu 
Uath,"  "  Tlie  JapancK  Robe."  and  "  Tbc  Ladybird  "  (Bnii- 
•ell  Calleiy).  Be  died  on  the  t4Lh  at  AuguU  i«o6,  "  Alfred 
Steveni  ia  one  ol  (he  race  ol  great  painttn."  vrole  CamiUe 
Lemonnicr,  "and  like  them  be  lakca  immcPK  paina  with  the 
Bccutiou  of  hia  work."  The  oanple  of  his  hniihed  lechulqua 
waa  lalutaiy,  not  merely  to  bb  brethren  in  Bdcium,  but  to 
many  foreign  painlos  who  received  cncoungenicnt  Iiom  Ibe 
aludy  of  bia  method.  The  brother  of  Alftrd  Steveni,  JoMph 
Steveu,  waa  a  great  paiDta  ol  dap  and  dog  life. 

See  J.  do  Jlidia,  LMnjIaawW;  CamOIe  Lemoonio',  fiiiMndu 
laoB  arii  »  Mfijaa. 

nXTEItt.  HEHRT  (i8t9-i8S«),  American  bibUograpbcr, 
waa  bom  in  Banet,  Vomont,  00  Iha  Mtb  of  Augual  iSiQ. 
He  Blodied  al  Middkbury  CoUege,  Venaonl,  in  iSjS-iSjo. 
graduated  at  Yilc  in  184J  and  iludied  at  the  Cambridge 
(HamachiuElti]  Lav  School  in  i&u-i&w  In  184J  ha  weot 
to  London,  irtwie  he  wai  employBl  during  moat  of  lb* 
nmainder  of  hii  life  ai  a  CnDecIoi  of  Ameikana  lor  Iba  fitiliib 
lioNnm  and  lor  Tuiooi  pDbtic  and  private  American  Kbiaiki. 
Ks  wai  cosvd  br  Sir  Aslbooy  Faniid,  librarian  of  the 


In.,  oocendog  North  and  Sooth  America;  and  he  wai  puitba*- 
big  agent  for  th*  Smilhaoniaa  Inttltutkn  and  for  tha  Ubmry 
of  Congnsi,  u  w«U  aa  iar  Jamei  Lenn,  of  New  Vorh,  for 
whtao  lie  atoned  muA  of  the  valaabla  Ameriraaa  In  tha  Lanca 
Ubiaiy  la  that  city,  and  for  the  John  Cancr  Blown  libraiy, 
at  Piavtdence,  Rhode  Iiland.  Be  became  a  Biembtr  of  tbc 
Socktjr  at  Antiqaaiiei  In  iSs>,  and  in  1877  waa  a  monboi  ot 
the  canu^ltcc  alkb  aiganiMl  tha  Caitoa  Bihibitko,  for  which 
ha  catalogaed  tha  coOectioD  of  BiUeB.  Ua  died  at  Sooth 
Hampitrad.  England,  on  the  i8tb  of  Fetevliy  1U6. 

Km  piiachal  f—rlhthn.  ud  pobBfalJona  wtni  as  ^aaMkat 
Jado  t  tt>  CMMWffeeiaHMi  if  AM>  Jmtj  m  jhi  Sou  Pat" 

nlaliK  to  Marylaod  (to  vola.).  now  io  the  lOnry  of  the  Mvyluid 
HkMlad  Sodaty;  aad  a  oillaclioo  of  papm  rdating  to  Wr^oi* 
la  tha  period  I»^17T5>  iiKOai(ilete,  depoiited  In  th*  Iflrgala 
ttal*  Ub^T  hi  i^;  1  vahMbl*^ui<«r7  Amiriam  Man  <■ 
lit  LOnryl  At  MM  Vumn  (i8s6frcMalagaea  of  Antrtcaa, 
of  Medea  and  other  S$aidrft.AiD«ricaD  tod  (f  Canadian  and  other 
BrilUi  North  Amerkan  bookt  ia  th*  Ubmy  of  th*  Bridih  Mukud! 
BiiUHial  ami  CttpofMnil  ffaM  «■  Uu  SaMm  Diicamin  ia 


Tta  Ot  \ 
AmirUa.  itfl'lijo.  aitJt  CHtMHU  m  Iht  Bartial  VbOi  and  CluHl, 
ftc.  iiKaiTMuIm  CaM  -  J*ka  CiM-o  (1B70I:  Tit  BiUa 
M  iki  Cauaa  EaiitHii;  Itn  (iB;gl ;  ai«l  KtHBtaim  1$  Ur  Jama 


tj*  f niuini V  ^  ^^^«^"(i8»). 
brotbcr,   BurjAioir  Fraioun   Snvnia    (iSjj'isai), 


iVth  of  Fdmaijr  iBjj,  «a«  «dacated  at  tba  Mrfn 
Vatnont,  aad  ia  ig6o  became  aaaociatad  with  hit  b( 
London.  For  abool  thirty  ycaii  he  waa  engaged  io  [ 
a  duooolofkal  liat  and  alphabetical  indei  of  Aneric 
papcn  hi  En^ib,  Fnncb,  Dnleb  and  Spanith  aichivei,  coitriii 
1784,   and  he  p 


found  in  Eoioptan  aitfaivet  aad  idating  to  the  period  talotm 
I7TJ  and  tySj.  K*  alto  actad  ai  pnrcbiiing  agent  to  ■nam 
American  Ibniica,  and  tor  about  thirty  ytan  before  bit  ftuk 
vai  United  Slatta  dc^iatcb  afcmt  at  London  and  had  ckii|e 
of  tbc  mall  Intended  lor  the  vcmdi  of  tbc  United  SuiaanT 
lervlng  In  Atlantic  or  European  Kationt.  He  died  at  Svtaua. 
Sorrey,  Englind,  00  tbe  jth  of  Match  1901. 
Kit  princtpal  piAtcatian*  hidodt  CaMfairi  49  TirtJUa.  nti: 


Kipnal  if  Si*  San  famMMi  *■ 

Cntnmtn,  wilk . . .  Uamuicrifl   ilia  bt  Sii  Hi 
«a  a  SaHUmail  itmlaiiiat  Earad'  I""  a.  - 


.-, 1..  iM^iM):  Cmnf  .„ 

Otimlj  Baot  al  CtariiKi— .  BiMm  and  HaHJai  (llfo);  lat 
fUaaOu.-  Sir  Own  Btak  ^TtiKlttfi,  liat  (Kfj). 


n  Maryland),  ami  In 


il  the  Anti-lfaiona  is  Fennaylvasia,  ud  waa  prcoiiBal 
in  the  nitional  Anti-hlaiasic  Coavoiliaa  at  Baltimore  ia  iSji- 
He  lervcd  in  the  Fenniylvaaia  Hoiue  of  Reprtaeolalivn,  6nl 
*•  an  Anti-hlaioD  and  later  ai  a  Whig,  In  iSii-iSjs,  iS^i*» 
and  ■a4>-ta4>.  On  tbe  iitfa  of  April  iSjj  beoadeaneloqiiai 
■prwh  in  defence  o<  Irte  public  education.  A  paruer'i  vcatun  a 
the  iron  hmiQen  having  invcdved  him  in  a  debt  fit  tii7,ooo,  k 
retired  from  puUic  life  in  1841  aad  pmctiaed  law  in  Laoeuui. 
Pennaylvania,  with  nich  lucGeii  ea  within  lii  yean  to  rtdun 
thii  debt  u>  tjOiOoo.  He  ticqoeDtly  appeared  In  bcbiU  d 
fu^ve  ilavaa  befofs  tbe  Penaiylvaiua  cauiti,  and  pievioii4> 
is  the  Mate  oHuiitotional  coavention  of  iSj],  be  had  itliuif 
to  afgn  tha  conalLiution  limiting  the  aufiiage  to  white  fitflari. 
In  rS4o  be  did  much  in  Pcnn^lvania  to  bring  about  ihcckcijia 
of  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  in  the  campai^  of  1844  Stevcai  ipa 
nndand  marfcol  larvicea  to  the  Whig  tichel.  Ka  wat  a  HH 
nprBicnlativa  bi  Congrcai  in  i84tr>85J,  and  waa  leader  o(  Ux 
ndkal  Whip  and  FteorSoikn,  ationglycfiposing  Ibe  CompnaiK 
Ueamuci  of  iSio,  and  bdag  e^iedtUy  biuer  in  hii  dnuooi' 
of  Ibe  Fogitive  Slave  Law.  In  iljj  be  look  a  piomioai 
pan  Id  organlaing  the  RepubUcao  party  io  Penaijdvuia,  uf 
In  itit  WM  a  delcffte  to  iho  Republion  National  CanveDiim 
In  wUch  be  opposed  tbe  nomination  of  John  C.  Frfmonl-  H^ 
retumad  to  the  National  Honit  of  Rttiraentativca  in  tin  uf 
bitleriy  criticiied  the  vacillation  of  Bncbaoan'a  adminbiiKiia. 
Ha  became  -*"'"-«"  of  tbe  «ayi  and  mesni  commilMc  <n 
tha  4th  ot  Joly  1861,  and  untO  Ui  death  wai,  u  Jama  C 
Btalna  laid,  "  the  nttuni  leader  who  aaaomed  bia  place  bf 
~  Durtv  tbc  avtt  War  he  waa  httriDenUl 
In  kavlng  oactimy  rcvenua  meaauici  pamcd  In  belialf  of  Ik 
adninUiathm.  H*  wai  not,  bowevei.  in  perfect  humoar 
Uncoln,  who  waa  Iti  mora  gomervativE  ai  weil  aa  broulii 
mlndad  and  mora  — g— -i™ 1-  than  he;  betUa  Ihn  Suvoii 
fall  It  an  tnlwica  tbat  Lincoln  b    '  .    .  _  .'  >.i. 


thaMaa  (it.  tba  plan  whicb  ptiFvidad  that  ibcae  ttUa 
ba  looqaalied  by  aa  many  *a  10%  of  lb*  number  * 
In  iSte  who  ahould  uk  for  pardon  and  take  tfce  eatk  if 
no  to  tba  United  Slatei),  but  be  alio  nfuied  to  tcctrl 
tba  Wade-Davli  Bill  u  being  far  100  nodatau  la  chancnt 
On  the  motion  of  Stevcu  [Dec  4.   1865),  the  two  bevti 
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*tti  made  cbainuD  at  the  Hook  coaunliue.  In  hli  ipwcb 
at  the  iSih  dI  Dccnnber  i86j  he  Mwcted  ttut  lebdlion  tud 
ipit  facto  blotled  ouc  of  being  all  lULo  in  ihe  SouLh,  Uu  * 
Mction  wu  Uien  m  "  conquered  province."  and  that  iugc 
mcnt  Hu  in  the  hudi  of  Congrev,  which  could  do  with  i 
viahed.  He  inuodured  from  the  joint  committH  what  became, 
with  changed  clause  ai  to  the  baaii  oF  repreuntailDn,  the  Fout' 
teenth  Ajnendraent,  and  al»  the  RecoDstTuction  Act  of  the 
filh  ol  Febniaiy  iB6;.  He  alto  advocated  Ibe  freedmen'i 
Bureau  bllli  and  the  Tenoie  of  Office  Act,  and  went  be;rond 
Congreu  in  favouring  the  oonfiKatuia  of  the  property  ot  Ibe 
Confederate  States  and  "of  the  real  catale  of  70,000  lebch  who 
own  above  »s  aaea  each,  together  with  Ihe  landi  ol  their 
aeveral  italei,"  for  the  benefit  ol  the  frHdmen  and  toyi]  whitei 
and  to  reitBbune,  it  wai  faid,  the  auEeren  froni  Lee'i  Invaiion 
of  Feiuuylvaoia,  duiiog  which  Sleveni'i  own  ironwocki  at 
Chambenburg  had  b«n  detlroyed.  He  ted  Congreu  in  Ibe 
itnigtte  with  the  president,  and  after  the  pceudeat'*  removal 
ol  SecKliiy  ol  Wai  Sianion  be  reported  the  iffipeachmenl 
rewlulioD  to  the  bouse  and  wii  cbiinoan  ol  tbe  committee 
appointed  10  draft  Ibe  atlicla  of  impeachinenL  He  wu  one 
of  the  manager!  appointed  to  conduct  the  cate  for  Ibe  Houie 
ol  SepreaenUtlvea  bdne  tbe  Senate,  but  oiring  to  [U-heallb 
he  took  lillle  part  in  the  trial  iUell.  He  died  at  Watbington, 
D.C.,  OB  (he  iitb  el  August  186S,  and  wu  burial  at  Lancaater, 

Stevenawaian  eitiemc  pattiaanlnpolitiaiandhiaDpfKinenU 
and  crilia  have  always  charged  bim  with  being  vindiclive  and 
revcngclul  toward  Ibe  South,  Initcad  of  obtaining  political 
and  aoda]  equality  lor  tbe  negro,  bis  policy  iotenslBed  racii ' 
aotagonim,  forced  practically  all  of  Ihe  white  people  of  th 
South  into  Ihe  I>cmocraIic  party,  and  incieascd  the  difficultic 
in  tbe  wayof  a  ulution  of  the  race  problem;  tbe  policy,  bowevG . 
wai  Ibe  result  of  tbe  pauioos  and  ptditical  eiJgencies  of  the 
time,  and  Steveni  cannot  be  held  retponsible  eicept  u  the  kadei 
of  the  dominant  ladion  In  Congreu.  He  wai  an  able,  tcne, 
forcible  speaker,  raasler  of  bitter  laicaam.  iiony,  lUiging  ridicule, 
ftnd,  less  often  used,  good-buniouTed  wit. 

Sec  S.  W.  MeCall'i  TiaJinaSUmi  (Boston  and  Kew  York.  iB^g), 
In  tbe  AiDeriun  Siiirunen  Scries,  a  sympalbctk,  but  judiaoui 
biography;  'Iw  J-  F.  Rhodci.  Hiuory  of  lit  VitiUi  SMafiemOt 
C-mfr<miH  ./  1S50.  «p«:iilly  voL  v.  (Sew  York,  1904). 

tTKVEKKlH.  ADLAI  BWIHD  {liif  )•  Amerion  ptdhical 
leader,  was  bom  in  Christian  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  ijnt 
of  October  iSjs-  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Blooatinflon, 
lUinois,  in  iSji;  was  educated  at  the  lUiDOis  Weiicyan  Univer- 
aity  St  Bloorniqgton  and  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky; 
and  was  admitted  to  the  lUinoiB  bar  in  1I57.  He  was  master 
in  cbsDcery  for  Woodford  county,  lUinois,  in  1M0-1B64,  and 
distiict-slinney  for  ibe  tweniy.third  judicial  district  ol  that 
state  from  lUj  to  iSAo,  wb«i  he  removed  to  BloomingioD. 
He  was  s  Denocntic  representative  in  Congress  from  Illinoia 
■a  r87t->S7i  and  again  io  187Q-1SS1;  was  £nt  assistant  poal- 
inBBler.general  in  iftSs-iSSg,  and  was  severely  ailidted  lor  bis 
wbolesale  removal  el  RcpuUican  poslmssters.  He  wu  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Dcmocnlic  convenitims  in  1SS4  and 
■  Sgi,  and  m  the  latter  year  was  elected  vice-president  ol  Ibe 
United  Sutes  on  the  ticket  with  Cleveland,  serving  Irom  iJgj 
10  i8«;  la  i3g7  be  was  a  member  oi  the  cinnmisaion  (Senaloi 
Edward  O  Wolcott  and  General  Charles  J.  Faine  being  the  other 
memben)  appointed  by  Presideni  McKinley  to  coaler  wiih  the 
KDveramBnti  ol  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  with  a 
view  to  tbe  establiibment  ol  intematioaai  UmetaUism.     He 

1  In  aceordance  with  his  own  with  he  wai  huncd  in  ■  imall  grave- 
yard rather  than  In  one  of  Ihe  rceular  city  crmeierinp  and  on  his 
lombstone  IS  the  lollowlng  epitapli  written  by  himidf  "  1  repov 
in  thii  quiet  and  secluded  spot.  n«  from  any  natuntl  prererenct  foe 

nies.  I 'hate' cha*n  this,  thai  I  mighl  illunraie  in  my  death  the 

liit  Cirator."    He  bequeathed  a  pan  of  his  estate  id  (mind  a  home 
.__    _..■-.   ^.j   — jhona— ibe  pmcnl   TlkSddtu*  Stevens 
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wu  again  Denocnuk  noalMc  for  vto^^iftsidest  i 

wu  defealed.    He  publisbed  5nic(*i'isg  1/  ITeii  f  k, 

Wia  Senu  Pa  fas  tj  a  Cmtral  Nalmi,  PaliHcal,  HiUcrktl  ui 

KtOapalm  (1909). 

nEVEHKm,  ROBERT  Ci;7>-i85d},  Scottish  engineer,  wu 
the  only  ion  of  Alan  Stevenson,  partner  in  a  West  Indian  bouse 
In  CUugow,  and  was  bnn  in  that  dty  on  the  Bib  of  June  i;?). 
He  was  educated  at  AndeiBoaV  Colkge,  GUigow,  and  Edinburgh 
Udvcnity.  In  hia  youtb  ha  assisted  hi*  stepfather,  Thomas 
Smith,  in  his  ligbthoise  schemes,  and  at  the  sfe  ol  nineteen  wu 


Little  Cumbrae.  Subsequently  be  sicecedad  Smith,  whose 
daughter  he  married  b  1799,  u  engineer  to  Ibe  Commiashmcn 
of  Northern  lighthouse  and  during  his  period  «£  office,  from 
I7QT  to  1&4J,  he  deigned  and  executed  >  largt  number  it 
tighlhausm,  the  most  ^portant  being  that  OD  the  Bdl  Kock, 
begun  in  1S07.  For  its  illumination  he  introduced  an  improved 
apparatus,  and  he  was  also  the  author  ot  vatious  valuable 
inventions  in  connexion  srith  lighting.  Including  the  inietmittent 
and  Sashing  lights,  and  the  mast  lantern  lor  Ughlshlpa.  As  ■ 
dvil  en^neer  be  improved  the  approaches  to  Edinburgh, 
including  that  by  tbe  Cation  Hill,  constructed  harbours,  docks 
■nd  breakwaters,  improved  livet  and  canal  navigation,  and 
conslnictcd  several  Important  bridges.  In  consequence  of 
observitioni  made  by  bim  Ccoige  Stephenson  ailvscaied  the 
use  of  msUetblo-  instead  ol  caal-lroo  raLs  foe  railwayi,  and  he 
wu  Ibe  inventor  ol  tbe  movable  jib  and  balance  cnnea.  Chieflr 
throng  bis  hiMpodtlon  an  admiralty  survey  wu  csIaUislud, 
Irom  wblcb  Ibe  idminky  sailing  diieclsoa*  lorlbe  coasts  «[  Great 
Britain  sod  Ireland  have  been' prepared.  Stevenson  puMiihcd 
an  Acututt  »f  lU  Bill  Raci  LitMaiut  in  1I24.  and,  beside* 
eontribuiing  {mpottast  atticles  on  engineering  subjects  10 
~  "'inlmrtk   Encyclcttcdia   ud   the    Biuyclapaidia 

the  author  of  various  papers  read  before  learned 
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Illy,  three  sons,  Alan,  David  and  Tbooiu,  attained 
dhiioclion  as  lighthouse  engineers.  Ihe  eldest,  Alih  (1807- 
iMs).  eventually  became  a  partner  with  his  father,  whom  be 
succeoded  as  engineer  to  tbe  Commlasioners  of  Northern  Light- 
house* in  iS4j.  Tbe  most  noteworthy  lighthouse  designed  by 
him  is  Skerry  vore  on  the  west  coasl  oi  Scotland,  an  isolated  losrer 
of  which  Um  Grjt  stone  was  laid  in  1S40  and  which  hrst  showed 
its  Ught  in  1841.  He  publisbnl  an  Aacii«t  */  Me  Stttrytirt 
LitUlmat  io  1848.  ud  a  Ri^hunlary  Trialilc  m  Iki  Binary, 
Cinulriic/uns  and  lUuminaliim  ef  Lit^UmHi  in  iSjo.  and  ha 
wrote  Ibe  article  on  lighlbouse*  In  tbe  Sib  edition  of  t)ie  £iicy(/»- 
tttdia  Brilamica.  Tbe  third  son,  David  (iSij-iSU},  wu  at 
&rst  engaged  on  land  and  marine  surveys  and  in  railway  worL 
In  iS]7  he  made  a  tour  in  North  America,  which  gave  rise  to 
ha  SktkhtfUu  CM  EmpmerincafNorli  jliwrriia  (iliS),  and 


s  father's 


|8U  he  and  his  youngest  brother  Thomas  were  appointrd  Joint 
engineeis  to  the  Commisuoners  of  NDtlhem  Lighthouses  in 
lucccssioo  to  their  brother  Alan,  and  be  designed  many  light- 
houses not  only  in  Scotland  but  also  in  New  Zesland,  India  and 
SapiR.  His  books  indude  ifiriac  Smyiitt  USA').  Canal  ani 
Roa  Emittttrint  (iSsSI.  Reilamafim  a«d  PrMclian  aj  Apicyl- 
iiaal  Lai4  (1S74).  and  i/fi  tf  Kebfl  Simnitn  (187B),  and  ha 
was  also  a  centiibutor  to  tbe  81b  and  «tb  editions  of  the  Encytlt- 
fatdia  Brilanmta.    The  yeuogesl  ton.  Tuouu  (iSiS-ifSi), 

Commisuoners  ol  Northern  Lighlhouset  Irom  iSjj  to  188] 
iniToduced  vsrious  imptovements  in  lighthouse  iUuminatlon, 
which  were  described  In  the  article  on  lighthouses  he  wrote  for 
the  «th  edition  of  the  Etuydafccda  BrUatKita.  He  wu  also 
de^ly  interested  in  meleoiology.  and  in  1864  designed  Ihe 
"levenaon  screen  widely  aied  foe  the  sheltering  ol  thermometetai 

e  was  the  lather  of  Robert  Louis  Sleventon. 

tTBVEmOK.  BOBBBT  LEWIS  BALFOUS  {iSso-il«4>. 
British  eaayist.  novelist  and  poet,  wu  the  only  child  ol  Thomas 
Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  and  hit  wife.  Xlar^rel  Isabella  Balfovi. 
H  bora  at  8  Howard  Place,  Edinbutgh.  on  ibe  ijlh  ol 
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Novanbct  iSso.  Ha  niAnd  from  tnhncf  trom  giat  fti^lky 
of  heubh,  end  anriy  dkd  ia  iSjS  of  piuk  lever,  wUd  left 
nocb  CMUitnliBuI  irfiliw  bcUMi  K.  From  the  tie  of  lii 
ke  ihoind  ■  dkpodtioD  M  write.  He  went  to  Kbool,  milnly 
ja  Ediufanigb,  from  1(58  to  1867,  but  Ui  Ill4cillh  prevented 
U>  I"""";  mtKh,  and  Ub  teicben,  m  hi*  Dsathec  Kftennudt 
Hid,  "liked  ulkiof  to  him  belief  Ikad  teuUns  him."  He 
ofEcB  kccompuiled  hii  fubei  on  bl>  officM  vidi*  to  tin  light- 
bmun  oi  tlia  Seottith  coiM  aod  oD  loofa  jonroeyt,  tini* 
orijr  — ""■■"■■»([  himiclf  to  tnveL  At  Ui  bodtli  improred 
it  vu  hoped  ibu  be  would  be  able  to  adopt  the  funHy  profeMfan 
of  dvil  engbiccijiit,  ud  In  1S6S  lie  went  to  ADMrulher  and  Ihen 
to  Mck  a*  a  pii|^  en^DCor.  In  1871  he  liad  to  far  advanced  ■* 
to  leceiva  the  lUvet  medal  of  the  Edinbui|h  Society  of  Artt 
lor  a  paper  auggeatini  Improvcmentt  in  liihthaaie  appaiatut. 
Bnt  bag  bdon  thit  be  hul  ttatted  at  an  aothOT.  Hii  earlicM 
pubUcatioii,  the  autmymaiii  pamphlet  of  Tkt  Pt»tta^  JUitof, 
hadappeaTediaiS66,aBd  ffa  Cbrf^  Awur,  a  liiBe  In  ndiicb 
hit  futDR  maonet  ■>  happily  diipliyed,  ia  1S6I.  From  about  the 
■le  of  el|h(eea  Ih  dropped  hiibaptlimalnamtaolLawii  Balfour 
and  called  tundf  Itijiert  Lonb,  hut  <rai  mostly  known  to  hb 
rttatlvet  and  buimate  Iriendi  u"  Louis,"  Although  be  ptatly 
enjoyed  the  outdoor  bmincsa  of  the  enginm'i  life  it  ittuaed 
Ut  phyiical  endunncs  too  much,  and  in  1S71  wii  nluctaotly 
eubanged  fn  Hudy  at  the  Edinburgh  bar,  to  which  he  was 
called  bi  1)75.  In  1B73  be  hnt  niM  Mr  Sidney  Colvjn,  who 
wu  (0  prove  tbe  chaeW  of  hii  frieodi  and  at  lul  the  loyal  and 
admirable  editor  of  hia  woiki  and  hit  cotrapoadencci  and  to 
tUi  time  aie  iitributed  teveial  of  the  meat  valuable  frtendshipt 
of  Sieveuon'i  lile. 

He  wat  now  labouring,  with  extreme  anidajty,  to  greuod 
himielf  in  tbe  foma  and  hahilt  of  liteiaiy  ityle.  In  117; 
aFfteaied,  anonymouily,  hit  Affft  I*  '**  Of^  */  (b  Omrck 
^  SttOani,  and  in  that  year  he  made  the  Giat  <rf  many  vitlti 
to  tbe  tnctt  of  Fonlainebteau.  Meanwhile  at  Uenlone  In  the 
winter  of  187^1874  be  had  grown  in  mind  under  the  ibadqw  of 
eitnme  phytical  weaknett,  and  in  tbe  foUowIng  iprlng  begin  to 
tontrihute  ettayi  of  Ugh  originility  to  one  or  two  periodicali, 
of  wUch  the  CtnuUlf,  then  edited  by  Ki  Leslie  SteiAen,  wat 
at  Ibst  the  moit  important.  Stevenon  route  no  attempt  to 
pnclSce  at  the  bar,  and  tbe  next  yean  were  qnit  bi  windeiingt 
hi  Fnnce.  Germany  and  Scotland.  Becoidt  of  tbiw  jOucneyi, 
and  of  the  Innocent  adventure!  which  tbty  tDCOUiaged,  were 
given  to  the  world  as  An  Inloni  Ytyan  in  1878,  and  11  rrineli 
Willi  a  Dmkry  m  Ikt  Crmiui  in  1879.  Daring  these  four  ycui 
Stevenson's  biallh,  which  wat  always  bettered  by  life  oat  of 
doors,  give  him  hllle  trouble.  It  was  now  recog^ied  that  he 
wu  to  be  an  author,  and  he  contributed  many  esiayi,  talct 
and  fintislei  to  various  jcumals  ind  magailnea.  Al  Fonlaine- 
bteau in  1876  Stevenson  bid  met  Mn  Otbonme^  Ibe  tady  who 
afterwards  ticcune  bis  wife;  she  relumed  to  hei  home  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1878,  and  in  August  of  the  (allowing  year,  alaimtd 
at  newt  of  h«  bealib,  Stevenson  hurriedly  aiosKd  the  Atlantic 
He  tnvdied,  from  laclt  oi  means,  as  a  steerage  pattanger  and 
then  aa  an  imignnt,  and  in  December,  after  hardihipt  wUdt 
terionsly  aSected  hii  health,  he  arrived  in  San  Fiandico.  In 
May  1880  be  married,  and  moved  10  tbc  denUte  minttig-camp 
which  be  has  described  uirih<5ilwrad»5f«allen.  AallrColvia 
hat  wdl  aid,  tbeK  monlbi  b  the  weal  of  America  were  tptul 
"under  a  heavy  comUned  itraln  of  personal  andety  and  lilenry 
tiort."  Some  of  hii  moM  poignant  and  moat  tndMMing  letter! 
wer«  written  during  thii  lomaatlc  pciiod  of  Ut  Ufa.  In  the 
aotumn  of  ilgo  be  returned  to  ScMland,  wilb  Ut  wUe  and  itep- 
MB.  who  were  tecelved  at  anca  Into  tbe  E^bar^  hcoMhald  «1 
UtparenlL  But  tie  condition  of  lut  health  continaed  to  ha  very 
alarming,  and  they  went  atmoS  Immediately  to  Divo*.  where 
he  remained  until  the  qntog  of  1S81.  In  (bis  year  wa*  pubUthed 
firfiai^Ki  ptarisqia.  the  earliest  collection  of  Stcvenson't 
emys.  He  spent  the  summer  monlht  in  Scotland,  writing 
■nicies,  poems,  md  ibovt  all  his  GtM  mmance,  Tin  Sta-Ctak, 
afterwards  known  it  Tnaiun  Iiland;  but  he  was  driven  hick 
to  Divas  in  October.     In  iSSi  ippeared  ftmitit  Sidia  ^ 


s  Scoilul 


ITm  Olid  Butki  and  Hem  Arabim  Nit/Hi. 
Da^i  had  done  lilm  tome  good,  but  his  su 
inirariahly  undid  the  Iwnefii.  He  tberelore  1! 
rtllde  wboHy  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  tbe  aulumn  of 
iS8t  he  tetiled  near  Mineilles.  liui  did  not  suit  faim,  br 
bom  March  tSSj  to  July  1884  he  was  al  home  it  a  chansiii 
bouae  called  La  Solitude,  above  Hyfaes;  this  wu  in  many  ways 
to  he  tbe  hap(deit  Italian  bi  the  painful  and  bimying  pil^imitt 
of  Stcvemon't  life.  '  Tit  SOtiraie  SqutUcrt  wu  pobl^hed  In 
i88i,  and  aba  the  moie  Important  TVnnrs  XdaiU,  iriiich  made  . 
Stevenson  lor  tbe  first  time  a  popular  writer.  Ba  planiied  1  ' 
vast  amount  of  work,  but  bis  achemes  were  all  fnisiratcd  b 
January  1884  by  the  most  leilous  illnest  from  wliich  be  had  yii 
tnffered.  Ih  was  Jutt  pulled  throng,  but  tbe  attack  wu 
followed  by  loag  pnatntion  and  tncapadly  for  wiwk,  and  b* 
eontliuwd  rdqneL    In  Jnly  ha  waa  tmogbt  hack  to  EngUiid 


Bournemouth.    In  i88j  he  published,  after  long  indeoaion,  Us 
vohuia  of  poems,  A  ClaU^i  Ctrdtn  q'  Vtria,  an  inferioc  Morr,      1 
Tit  Btiy  SnatdiB,  and  that  admirable  romance,  Printt  OUt,      \ 
In  wbldi  tbt  peculiar  quality  of  Slevensoa'i  st)4e  wan  displijitd 
at  lis  highest.    Ha  also  coUiboralod  with  W.  E.  Henley  in  n»      I 
plays,  B<aa.liulHi,  AdnvafCainetand  JMMifocavc.    Eaity      I 
in  i8Sd  be  struck  the  public  taste  with  predtion  ia  hit  wild 
lymboUc  tale  of  Tkt  Strantt  Cau  tf  Dr  JttjU  and  ATr  Hyit. 
In  Ibe  summer  olthesameyelr  he  published  KUtiAfpad,  wUch 
bid  been  written  lE  Bournemouth. 

This,  however,  wu  a  period  of  great  phyiical  pRntratiea, 
BO  thai  i88£  and  1887  were  perlorn  among  tbe  Icaat  pfodoctin 
yeariof  Stevenson's  life.  In  the  early  months  of  1S87  Stcv«n)sa 
wu  particuliriy  01,  and  he  wu  further  pmttnted  by  bdig 
lummaned  in  May  to  the  deathbed  of  bis  father,  wbis  hu)  i<a 
returned  10  Edinburgh  from  the  south.  Ha  pttntad  pifwMdy  u 
a  pimpUet,  in  June  r887,  i  brief  ind  touching  aketcb  of  Ui 
fiiber.  In  July  be  publi^ied  bit  volume  of  tyriol  pacnn  called 
UiiderwKii.  Tttt  tie*  which  bound  him  to  England  mre  now 
severed,  and  hit  health  wat  bnriun  to  toch  a  discoDngtoe  degree 
that  be  determined  to  remove  to  anolber  hemisphere.  Accotd- 
ingly,  having  divoted  of  Sketryvoce,  Ut  bouse  it  Boomeinauth. 
be  tilled  from  London,  with  his  wiEe,  motliet  and  Mqisoa. 
for  New  York  on  the  ijtb  of  August  1887.  He  never  set  foot 
In  Europe  again.  His  memoir  of  hit  friend  Professor  Fleeming 
Jenkbi  wu  published  soon  alter  hit  depannre.  After  irstiag 
at  Newport,  be  went  lor  the  winter  to  be  under  Ibe  care  of  a 
pbysciin  it  Saranic  Like  in  the  Adirondieks  (01  Ibe  winls. 
Here  be  wu  very  quiet,  and  tteadUy  active  with  his  pen,  writing 
both  I  he  greater  part  of  the  if  osfcra/italteiifru  and  many  of  bis 
finest  later  essayt.  He  had  nodeitaken,  for  a  rtgutir  payment 
greatly  fo  excen  of  anything  which  he  bad  hitherto  received. 
10  cantributc  a  monthly  eisay  to  ^CTftHsr*!  if >itsiiu,  and  these 
etityt,  twelve  In  number,  were  puhUtbed  coulinuoosly  through- 
out the  year  1BS8.  Eaily  in  that  year  wu  begun  Tit  Wrtmt 
0«>,.a  firdcal  romance  b  which  Mr  Uoyd  Osbouine  participated^ 

he  aban&ncd.  Hia  attitude  about  this  time  to  life  and  eipcii- 
tace  it  reflected  b  Pafni  d  antra,  one  of  tbe  noblest  d  all  Ut 
nuys.  In  ^iril  1S88  be  was  at  tba  coast  ol  New  Jsiey  (t> 
■nae  weefct,  and  b  June  started  I<it  San  Frandscn,  where  be 
hid  ordered  a  tchoaoer,  the  "  Cuco,"  to  be  ready  to  recave  bio. 
On  tbe  tStb  of  the  month,  he  ilarud,  u  Mr  Colvb  hu  taid. 
"  on  what  wu  ody  blended  to  be  a  pleasure  eacortioa  . . . 
but  turned  into  a  vduntary  eil]  . 
hb  death  ":  he  never  agab  left  the  wi 
"  Catco  "  proceeded  first  to  the  Marquesu,  and  south  and  eul 
to  Tahiti,  passing  before  Chiislmu  northwards  to  Bonohili, 
where  Stevenson  ipeaf  til  monllu  and  finished  Tit  Ifoils  ^ 
SaUaKlraa  and  Tikt  Wrtni  Btx.  It  wu  during  this  time  that 
he  paid  hit  famous  vitll  to  tbe  leper  lettiemcnt  ai  Hokku.  It 
rSSi).  "  on  a  cerlab  bright  June  day,"  the  Sttveosont  uiM 
for  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  after  six  monihs'  cniising  found 
ihemselvet  at  Stmoa,  where  he  landed  for  the  Brit  time  tboul 
Cbristmu  Day   1889.     On  this  occatioo,  however,  tboagh 
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itrottfy  drawn  to  tht  btiatlfal  UmbA,  ix  tayei  dotkmgo'diu 
di  tirrVt,  md  pivCRded  lo  Sydney,  irlKn,  esHy  in  iK^o,  he 
pDb[iili«!,  in  i  blue  of  rigfaiEOUS  fset,  bb  FaUitr  Damitn: 
an  Optn  Laitr  It  IKt  Ra.  Dr  Hydt  tf  Hnuliila,  in  vindiatlan  of 
the  memory  of  F&tfaer  Dusien  umI  hU  work  imoDg  the  Iqien 
at  the  Fadfic.  At  Sydney  he  ni  rery  BI  sgiin:  it  mi  noir 
obvious  that  b!s  only  chuKe  of  hsllh  Uy  irithin  the  tmirici. 
For  nearir  the  idtcile  of  tin  yt*l  1S90  tin  Stcmuon*  wen 
cniisinc  tbiougb  unfunOiu'  aitbipeUfos  on  boud  ■  little 
tnding  tteamer,  the  "  JtnM  NkbtriL"  MeuwhOe  hb  vohtine 
of  Aoyidrfi  wu  pnbtisiied  in  LoDdoD. 

The  iut  four  y«n  of  hia  unqulH  lite  were  ipeat  M  Sunoa, 
[□  ciicuBUtiBca  of  nich  health  and  vifoiir  ii  be  bad  never 
previoiuly'  enjoyed,  and  in  mmmndiagi  tingulady  pkturtaqiK. 
It  vaa  in  Novenibec  1B90  that  be  nade  fab  abode  at  ValKna. 
where  be  took  a  unan  banack  of  a  wooden  box  500  ft.  abov* 
iheaH,  andbefan  to  buDd  Uauetf  a  laif*  bovae  cfate  by.  He 
lullvei  gave  him  the  name  of  Tmitala.  HbdiaractetilewdBpBd 
uBanlidpatBt  Mrenclh  on  the  piaclkal  ride;  be  becaaw  a 
vigonmi  enidoyer  of  hboor,  an  active  |dairter,  abcn*  aD  a 
IBWHtn]  and  benignant  bland  eUettaln.  He  gatbend  by 
degnes  anund  him  "  ■  kind  of  feudal  du  ol  asvania  ud 
letiioen,"  and  be  ptimged,  with  Bum  geoeRnia  ardour  than 
coolnets  of  judgnienl,  Into  the  tnidded  poUtka  of  the  caoMry. 
He  todi  up  the  caow  ol  tba  dapoaed  king  llataafa  whfa  aitRBia 
udour,  and  he  wrote  a  book,  A  FmOmM  I*  Hbliry:  Sflt  Ttan 
t>/ rnwlib  M  5«MM  (it9i),  in  tb*  endcavont  to  wb  over  Biitbh 
ayinpalhy  to  bb  native  friewb.  In  tba  antonm  «l  thb  jcai 
be  recdnd  a  vbit  at  VaUlma  bom  the  oouDtCai  otjency.ln 
compuiy  with  wboin  and  aoowotbcn  be  wiDtetbebarinqiw 
eitravaganca  In  pioaa  and  vena,  Called  A%  OVkI  if  Pkr, 
priratdy  printed  in  iSgj  at  Sydniy.    WbtBever  the  calttvatioB 

Mtainan  gave  bim  the  lebor^  Slevenaon  waa  dtuing  tboH 
yean  akooat  iriuOy  occupied  in  writing  ramancci  of  SeotUih 
life.  Tib  ITntler,  an  advenlnraa  tale  of  American  Ufa,  «Udl 
mminly  bdongad  to  aa  tariiet  time,  waa  written  In  coUabontiOB 
with  Ut  Lkyd  Oibouine  and  finally  pubUdied  in  1S91;  and 
towatda -the  doae  of  that  *«ty  evaaiAd  and  buy  yew  ba  began 
Tht  Jtattct  Ch.%  aftetwaida  W^  ^  Brmitia».  A  pwUon 
of  the  old  recoid  of  emigranl  experience*  in  iSn>  l>BC  "■pprecMd 
lor  private  reaaoni,  aba  appwed  in  book  tottn  in  iS$>.  In 
■S9J  Stcvenon  psbUibed  the  loportant  SoMtU  nmaace  of 
CoA'VU,  written  aaaequel  to  Kidmatfid,  ad  the  tfaiea  talea 
Oluitrative  of  Pacific  Ocean  cfaaiacter,  IiImU  Ki^  EmltilalH- 
~nt  in  1S9]  thennifonn  good  fortuna  iddch  bad  attended 


th*  S 

ijiattirbed.  The  whole  family  at  Vaifima  becane  HI,  and  the  final 
•abjogatton  of  hii  protfgt  Hataafa,  and  the  defftnctiOQ  ot  bb 
puty  In  Saraoan  potitict,  deeply  dbtreawd  and  faooonigad 
StevenaoB.  In  a  Kriet  of  lettera  to  Tlu  Tima  be  opoacd  the 
policy  ol  the  chid  juMice,  Hr  Cederoanu,  and  the  pitiideat  of 
the  council,  Bano  Senflt.  Be  ao  iidueaced  public  opiirion 
that  both  were  removed  from  office.  In  the  autttmn  of  that 
ytai  he  wefit  lor  a  diange  of  accne  to  the  Saadwleh  Uandi, 
but  waa  taken  Dl  there,  aiMl  waa  on^  too  glad  to  man  to  Samea. 
In  rgMl^***  greatly  ehamed  by  the  plao.iuggeated  by  bienda 
tn  En^aod  and  carried  out  by  then  witb  the  snateat  anergjr, 
of  the  noble  ceDecttoi  of  Ua  wo^  in  tw«aty-dght  velumta, 
tfncc  known  aa  the  Edfaiburgh  edltioiia.  In  Sqitember  1194 
waapobbhed  TjI*  EU  rWi,  the  Uteat  of  hb  hooka  which  ha  aaw 
throu^  the  prcH.  Of  Stevenun'i  daily  awcatfeoa,  and  ot  the 
temper  of  Ua  mind  throogh  tbeae  yean  of  romantic  exile,  a  cbar 
IdeamaybcobtilDedbythcpMthumoaa  FaiHiM  £<tlerj,  edited 
by  Hr  Sidney  Coli^  in  1895.  Tbioogh  1S94  be  waa  engaged 
In  cmnpoilng  two  lomaoce),  ndther  ot  wliicfa  ha  lived  to  couplets. 
He  waa  dkUUng  Wtir  a}  BwmiMn,  ipfaMb/  hi  hb  Oiual 
health,  00  the  day  he  died.  Thb  waa  iha  jnl  tl  December 
iSm;  he  waigaQy  talking  on  theveiandabolhiabouieat  VaDima 
when  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from  which  be  never  recovered 
consdouaoeaa,  and  paiaed  away  painlcaily  in  the  conne  of  tbe 
•vening.    Hli  body  waa  carried  nut  day  by  aiily  iturdy 


Samoau,  who  acknowledged- StevensoD  aa  thetr  cMef,  to  the 
auQunit  of  tbe  precipitous  peak  of  Vau,  where  be  bad  wiahcd 
10  be  buried,  and  when  they  kit  him  lo  reat  lot  ever  with  the 
Padfic  Ocean  at  hb  feet. 

The  chann  of  the  penonil  duraeter  of  Stevenson  and  the 
romantic  vidasiludca  of  his  life  are  ao  predominant  in  tbe  itunds 
of  all  who  knew  him,  or  h'ved  wiibin  eanhol  of  his  legud,  that 
they  made  the  ultimate  postion  which  he  will  lake  in  the  hiatory 
of  Eaglhfa  iitentuie  somewhat  difficult  to  dcdde.  That  he 
wasthemost  attractive  figure  of  a  man  of  ktlere  in  hi3  feneration 
ii  admitted;  and  the  acknowledged  fucinitlon  o[  his  chuader 
was  deepened,  aul  wia  extended  over  an  eitremely  wide  drcle 
of  reados,  by  tbe  publication  in  iBqq  of  his  LtlUn.  which  have 
lobdned  iKa  tboe  wfa*  were  tebdUoizs  lo  the  enleilainment 
of  Ma  book*.  It  b  tbwefoie  from  the  point  irf  view  of  iti 
"  cbsim  "  that  the  genin*  ol  Stevenson  must  be  approadied, 
and  In  (bb  linpect  Ibcte  *u  lietireen  himself  and  bii  booka, 
hb  maiDea  and  hb  atyle,  hii  practice  and  his  theory,  a  very 
unusual  bameoy.  Very  few  aothon  of  10  hi^  a  class  have 
been  10  CMubtenl,  or  have  made  thdt  conduct  so  dtiaa  a  reflec- 
tion ol  their  pbOoa^itv.  This  unity  of  the  man  hi  his  wort 
mates  K  dificuh,  for  one  lAo  knew  Um,  to  be  sure  that  one 
rightly  pogta  the  purely  Mterary  i^lflcance  of  the  latter.  Tbero 
an  SOON  Kvinf  iriio  aUU  bear  In  every  page  of  Stevenion  tba 
miee  of  tbe  man  hlnnelf,  and  see  in  every  turn  of  bis  laagnaga 
hb  fiaiUng  knUe.  So  tai,  however,  as  It  ii  possible  to  dis- 
enngB  one's  self  from  thn  caplivatian,  ft  may  be  laid  that 
'"''■gW-fl  of  diatinct  and  original  vition  with  a  aingnlarly 
... — .   .  .      .........  —     ..  .  . —  .     jjj^  shitira 


poariUe,  aiMl,  particnlaHy,'  witb  aa  mndi  baniony  aa  possible. 
He  bad  mastered  his  manner  and,  ai  one  may  my,  leaincd  hb 

....._.  ^^  ^  rEfleetive  parti  ot 


twayed  the  portraiture  of  hivcntod  daracter 
we  ouiie  w  K  oaban^tered  by  any  fanptrfecdon  of  language. 
This  dlitiitgniri>fd  mastery  of  st^  and  love  of  It  for  fta  own 
Hka  within  the  bounds  Of  good  erase  and  literary  dcMrum, 

No  dotiht  it  fa  still  by  Us  romanna  that  Stenaam  keqia  the 
wider  drda  ot  bis  rtadoa.  But  luny  hold  that  hb  lettera 
and  eaaya  an  finci  contifbatloos  to  pure  litenture,  and  that 
OB  these  "T''*'"  nditiiRS  of  wisdom,  pathos,  mdody  and 
bumour  Ua  fame  b  likely  to  be  ultimately  baaed,  la  verse  he 
had  a  touch  far  leas  uro  than  in  imMe.  Hen  we  find  less  evi- 
dence <(  aedulona  wotfcmansbip,  ytt  mt  Inlnquently  a  irierdng 
sweetness, .  a  depth  ol  emotion,  a  sincen  and  ^Mmtaneona 
lovablencSB,  lAkh  an  jmaistibly  toucUag  and  Inspiriog. 

na  penmal  appsannce  of  Stcvcnaoo  baa  often  bcea 
daolbcdi  he  was  tall,  axtrcmely  Ibln,  dsrit-haliad,  nstkia, 
conpeUhig  attcntloB  with  the  hMn  <(  bb  wndidnl  brawn  eyta. 
In  the  sAting  portraiti  of  him  those  who  never  saw  Um  an 

even  aflected.  lUs  b  a  oonseqaBU*  of  the  falae  stabOhy  ol 
poHndtniB,  since  in  life  tbe  unccaiini  movement  of  HAt  in 
the  eye*,  the  mobility  rf  the  mouth,  and  tbe  sympathy  and 
latisliiini  wUch  radiated  from  aD  tba  featurea,  predodpl  the 
bfotest  not^  of  want  of  rinccrity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
■dtlnat*  oAa  ol  n^utatlon  amoog  bb  wioo*  books,  or  what- 
ever peatadty  may  ultimately  see  fit  to  onkui  aa  regards  the 
piqmlarityof  any  of  them,  it  b  difficult  to  believe  that  tbe  thna 


the  moat  bdovcd  of  the  writeti  of  that  age  whkh  he  did  10  ipucb 
to  cheer  and  stimulan  by  Us  example. 

I^abed  arthritic,  vdw  in  i8Sg  became  pnlessor  of  fini  arta  at 
UDtvBsily  Coll«fe,  Uverpo^;  he  pubhsbed  several  woika  o* 
art  ISniou,  Oft;  Ydutiia,  iSgy,  Battmn,  1900}. 
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STEVENS  POINT— STEVINUS 


(1887)!  JTiiMmj  tfnwHliaa 

XmM  CiM8)i    SiMarA:    Piamtivi  HUB 
"-ii.wakMrUtmtnaaiii' '■*"'  ■ 


TaUiant  PUbi  (i|8T>:  TUBIttk 


aPmmiU 

Utu  (iMt):  ~   "■    ■ 

, ttf  (iSto):    ._    .__     _ 

£nsH  (l8u),  md  tlii  paahiniuiu* 

'  Yirm  {i«96},  St  Im  (iSm),  c«iii- 

r.  Qirilla  Couch i  A  Siintm  MMtyWWit  '•> 

apmrnca  .  .  .  «>  tt*  "  Cam"  liiit}  wii  Hit 

Baiiltr  U8S9)  C1900).  See  tba  LOttrt  if  Stmmm  t>  tu  Fat^ 
(im),  iiltli  ihi  criual  ud  tHocnpliiol  pictu  by  Mr  Sidiinr 
C^%:  rnifinu  IMkri,  Iv  5Miw  £UMi  (1>M}.  uid  Hk  Ufnf 
Sittrt  jjnti  JICMnii  by  Gmlam  B»Kiiiir  (laai).  See  lUo  PrafcHat 
Wiher  Rakiih.  Jt.  L.  SKhih»  (iB«5),  end  ^nMrtu  <rf  Yaili— 

iir&Ji.     ' — 


Iih.  Jt.  L.  £!(•«»■  (IB«5),  end  MnMT 
liuicl  Strofw  Aod  Uwd  Oeboante.    n 
'•  worb  ni^iieued^al  Edinbuiib  in 


__.  jnotSte   _    .     ,  .. 

A  BiUitpaphy  of  tbe  worin  ol  R.  L.  Suwbhii  by  CoLanel  W.  _ 
PriduuxappeiRd  in  1903.  CE-C) 

BTEVBin  POniT.  1  dty  ud  the  vounly-feat  of  PorUge 
county,  WiKomia,  VS.K.,  on  both  bulk*  al  the  WiKsniii 
liver,  about  110  m,  N.ol  Madiean,  Fop.  (iSgol.jgoA;  (1900}, 
9J14,  of  whom  1105  wen  forcigp-bom;  (igio  U.S.  ctanu), 
S6«i.  Stevens  Point  is  served  by  the  Green  B*y  h  WeUeia 
and  (he  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Sle  Marie  lailwayt.  It  it 
Bttnctlvely  situaled,  has  a  fine  public  school  system,  uicliidiog 
■  hith  school,  a  manual  Inioiiig  tcboal,  a  domestic  sdrace 
depanracat,  and  kindergaiten  aod  day  icbools  for  tfae  deaf- 
It  is  the  KB(  of  one  ol  the  state  notmal  ichooh  (1894),  al  Si 
Joseph's  Aodcroy  (Poiish),  and  ol  the  Stevens  Point  Comnisijil 
CoUese.  and  has  a  Carnegie  library  (1904),  the  Portage  county 
Couit-house,  a  dty  hospital,  and  ■  luberculotii  tanalorium. 
Tbe  dty  is  situated  in  the  borders  ol  the  pine  timber  region, 
and  the  lumber  industry  predomioalet.  Tliere  art  tailway 
lepair  ihopa  here,  and  various  manufacture*.  The  dty  hu 
a  considerable  vbolesale  jobbing  trade,  and  is  an  hvpottant 
pomt  ol  ihipment  for  the  products  of  the  agricultural  oountry 
In  the  vicinily.  StevenaPinnt  «as  first  set  tied  by  Ceorgt  Stevens 
in  i8]«,  was  incorporated  as  a  .village  in  1&47,  and  wii  fint 
chartered  *>  a  dty  in  i85g. 

■TBVENSTOII,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Ayntiin,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (t«ai),  6ss4.  It  is  situated  about  i  m.  from  Saltuau 
on  the  coast  ol  the  Firth  of  ayde,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Glaagov  by 
the  Glascow  &  Soutb-Westem  railway.  There  are  coal- 
misea,  aeverai  liOD*ork*— «ne  is  amoog  the  largett  In  Scotland 
r-and,  on  the  nndhiUs  along  the  shore,  the  woriii  of  Nobel'* 
Eiploaivei  Company,  «Uch  cavaan  area  of  a  mBe,  the  aepaiate- 
bat  (Hlsciple  bdn|  adopted  to     ' 

fnvunu,  inuni  (i5«S-i6io),  Dutch 
bom  Id  1548  at  Bnige*  (where  the  Placn  Simon  Stevin  eonthiaa 
bb  itatue  by  Engcn  Simonis)  and  died  in  ifi»  at  the  Hague 
or  in  Leiden.  Of  the  drcumitance*  of  hii  life  very  little  1* 
recorded;  tbe  exact  day  of  hit  birth  and  tlia  day  and  place 
Ol  his  death  ire  alike  uncertain.  It  ii  known  that  he  left  a  widow 
with  two  children;  and  one  or  two  hint*  icaltered  throughout 
bis  works  inform  us  that  he  befsn  lif e  M  a  nerdiaot'*  clerk 
b  Antwerp,  that  ha  travelled  in  Poland,  Dcnnaric  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe,  aitd  that  be  wu  Inliiaita  with  Prince 
Uaurice  of  Orange,  who  liked  Ui  advice  on  many  oecaaioiia, 
and  made  him  a  public  Officer— at  fint  dliectoi  of  thi  ao-cailed 
"  wateratael,"  and  altefwiid*  qDartermBitn.feiitfal.  Tbe 
qoaatioa  irtietbet  Stevimi*,  like  moM  of  Ibe  rot  of  the  prince's 
tdUoweia,  beknged  to  tlw  Prototaot  seed  hardly  admit*  of  a 
categwidl  aniwer.  A  Koonn  CitbaUcnould  peibapa  not  have 
been  •■>  ready  ■*  Stevltrai  to  deny  Ac  vabte  ti  ail  authority. 
A  Roman  Cubdic  could  not  weB  have  boasted,  aa  Stcvinns  in 
a  political  pamphlet  did,  tint  be  bad  ahtaya  been  la  btimony 
with  the  eiecative  power.  Bnt  iplmi  tbeie  conideratioB* 
It  might  ha  mged  that  a  FlMotabt  bad  no  oocaiian  to  bout  ol  • 
hartDony  most  natual  to  hfm,  lAQa  hi*  fuitba  rcnaA  to  the 
•fleet  that  a  state  i^Dich  It  indiqMmablc,  and  tba  then  wbo 

cannot  belong  to  It  on  oonc'      '  

the  country  rather  than  iliow  _..,  .,. . 

father  to  indicate  tha  oypCoOitbcdic; 

li  fuppoted  by  the  fact  thaf  Stevinus,  a  year  belora  his  death, 

hequcatheda  plooi  legacy  to  the  dnrch  ol  Wcitkerke  hi  Handen 

fflit  itf  tht  rartniiri  nf  rlilrh  itit  1  ■cm  tn  \\i  iilrl 


kby  I 


imc  are  varied.    HI*  oantempoiarlti  wot 

bventJDB  of  1  carriage  with  tiili,  a  liiik 
s  preserved  at  Schevenlogen  till  1801.  Tic 
Een  lost  long  before;  but  we  LaowtbstiboQt 
'inus,  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  ud 


model  ol 

carriage  itself  had  b 

tbe  ytai  i6oa  Sle> 

twenty-dx  others, 

Scheveningen  and  Pellen,  that  it  was  propelled  solely  by  Uk 

force  ti  the  wind,  sad  that  it  acquired  a  ^eed  which  cickiU 


tolhi 


'inus,  for  which  ci 


Grotiu)  gave  him  great  credit,  was  his  notion  of  a  bygsw  ifi 
of  wisdom.  The  goal  to  be  aimed  at  ii  tbe  bringing  about  of  1 
Becaadageofwiidoni,tt  which  mankind  ihail  have  recavtrcdilt 
its  early  Imowledge.  Tbe  leUow-countrymen  ol  Stevinus  net 
proud  that  be  wrote  in  their  own  dialect,  which  he  lh«|k 
fitted  loi  I  untvenil  language,  a*  no  other  abounded  like  IMd 


Stevinus  va*  tbe  lint  t< 
■amiregulai  polyhedra  by  delineating  their  hamei  in  a  plaat 
Stevinus  alto  distloguiihed  itable  Iram  ■■nwtJ-  cquUibiiis- 
Ha  proved  tbe  lav  ol  tbe  equilibrium  on  an  inclined  plsae- 
HedeaKmttmtcdbeioiePlene  VaiigmntbercaolDtion  ti  foioii 
which,  iliDple  comeqnence  ol  tbe  law  of  tbeii  con^oilim 
though  It  la,  had  not  been  pievfauily  remarked.  He  dbcovend 
tba  hydnMatic  pandoi  that  tbe  downward  pcannre  ol  a  bqui' 
b  lodifieDdeDt  ^  the  thape  of  tbe  vctKl,  anddepCBdtaolr.il 
itt  hd^t  and  baie.  Be  alto  gave  the  measure  of  the  pntaiit 
on  my  given  portion  of  the  aide  of  a  vcikI.  He  h*d  the  ida 
of  e^kining  the  tides  by  the  atiractioa  ol  the  moon.  SKvims 
teemi  to  be  the  first  who  made  it  an  axiom  that  ttrontkeidi 
are  only  to  be  defended  by  anillery,  the  defence  before  his  tin 
having  relied  mostly  00  snail  firnnns.  He  wat  the  invtsii* 
of  defence  by  1  lyilem  of  sluices,  which  proved  of  the  higbBl 
importance  for  tbe  Netbetlinds.  His  plea  fco-  the  taclat 
of  the  science  of  lortiteatioo  m  univenitict,  and  the  emiua 
of  such  lecture*  in  Leidea.  have  led  to  tbe  impTcason  ihsi  lie 
himself  filled  this  chair;  but  the  bdief  it 
(hough  living  at  Lehlen,  never  had  di 


medium  of  the  worki  of  Italian  lulbon  like  Lscat  ttaii 
and  Giroltmo  Cardan.  He,  however,  wu  the  fini  10  rccommcad 
the  use  of  impssonal  accouott  in  tbe  national  hautebold.  He 
pncliicd  it  for  Prince  Maurice,  ind  lecommeDded  it  ts  SalTi 
tbe  French  statesman. 

His  grealeit  success,  however,  wi*  1  null  punphlet,  £>* 
published  in  Dutch  in  1586,  and  not  exceeding  teven  ptgO 
intbeFtCDcb  translation.  This  translation  is  entitled  LaDii" 
RMdpuHl  /onbuHif  afMir  far  Ifembni  EHlitri  jsai  rM^ 
ImaCemfutitrauiritraniauxAjlairHiaHiimma.  DcdDil 
fnctiooi  bad  been  employed  for  the  extraction  of  square  iMa 
•ome  five  centurlet  before  his  time,  but  nobody  before  Sievinin 
(NablidKd  Ibelr  daily  use;  and  10  well  aware  was  he  of  ih' 
inqiortance  of  hit  inoovitloo  that  he  declared  the  anivciul 
intcodnction  of  dedmal  coinage,  measures  and  wdghti  to  I* 
only  a  question  of  time.  His  notation  it  rather  unwieldy.  Ihc 
point  tepanliog  the  integen  fna  the  dedmal  ftactioDt  lecM 
to  be  the  invention  of  Baitbolomacui  Pitltcut,  In  wboM  tri|«oo- 
mctrio]  Ublet  (1611)  it  occun  and  It  was  acnpted  by  Joha 
Napiet  in  hit  kmtithmic  papen  (1614  ind  i6i«).  Suviia 
printed  little  drek*  round  tbe  exponeatt  of  the  diOerent  pc*^ 
oi.  oae.tenth.  Foe  initance,  ijTiS^  wu  printed  s]7  @  s  (iJ 
T®>®iaiidtbelictthu  Stevinus  a      "  --'-' 


,^  +  «®-j  Wdenote9«'-.4s'  +  e«-i.  «' ^ 
_ .  -B  avoid  fractional  exponents  {"  Radne  cuUque  dc  V/ 
it  Jen  circle  "),aBdiiigBDnnIonlyof  negative  exponesta. 

ic  subject* — optia,  SMB"C^'' 
lis  wiitinii  wne  CTsnihtw^ 


STEWART  (FAMILY) 
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STEWART,  STUAlt  01  SrxuUT,  tU  wuiiudb  ci  ■ 
which  iahuiied  the  ScMtuh  and  ukiiDUdy  tha  En^bh 
Tbeir  deicent  ii  Oaced  to  ■  BnfBi  immignBt,  Akn  Uw  wo  at 
Flaild,  which  Fkald  «h  ■  bnChci  of  A]ui,  dewud  (< 
idul)  of  Dol  in  Briltuy.    lliii  rUn  A^  whew  am 

ton,  tha  youD^i  Alan,  enjoTSd  tha  {■tvuc  of  Uany  ,  _ . 
besiowad  oa  him  Uilahun  and  iU  buoir  i*  NolMk,  when  h» 
Founded  Sporle  Pnury.  By  iha  diifblci  tl  Envlf  de  Hadin 
(ui  PicaidyJ,  a  Domeadaj'  hano,  he  wM  father  of  M  kut  Ihici' 
HHu:  Joidu,  who  (uccaedad  to  the  laoiOr  idtta  «(  Uelmd  «f 
Dol;  William,  who  ioberiledMilebaa  and  other  otttaliB  Eng- 
land, and  who  lounded  the  ptat  bu«ni>l  houa  ef  fiti  Alu 
(allovudi  Mrit  of  Amadtl);  and  Walur,  who  wn  made  bgr 
David  I.  Mewaid  {daf^}  oc  -—•—'■•'  of 
Saltiih  king  cenfwRd  oi  Waha  variina  landau 
iodMliiic  Palslcjr,  whnabalouDdadlhaabtievlatil 
hit  gtandaon,  tUrd  iltwaid,  «ai  apptdntcd  By  Al 
juatidaiy  of  Scotland,  and,  <^(lng  in  1*46,  Mt  fain  te 
danghttn.  Tlie  Ihitd  wn,  Wabtr,  Ata' 
earldom  of  Mentdtht  which  ulliiMtc^ 
Robert,  duke  of  Allans,  ion  of  BobM  I  . 
ilemid,  tht  eldeat  ion  al  Waller,  thiid  itewaid,  InbetitMl  by 
bii  marriage  vlih  Jean,  granddaughlei  of  Sometled,  tha  Idanda 
of  Bute  and  Airan,  and  OD  tbe  lod  of  October  iifij  led  the  Soota 
againil  Haakon  IV.,  king  ol  Norway,  at  Laiga.  Ho  had  two 
loiu,  Jamca  and  John.  The  latter,  who  commanded  the  men 
ol  Bate  at  the  battle  of  Falkiifc  in  rifS,  had  aevcn  aana:  (i) 
Sir  Alexander,  whose  ^andaoQ  George  became  in  1^89  earl  of 
Aogua,  the  title  afterwards  paaijng  in  the  female  line  to  the 
DDuglaies,  and  in  1761  to  the  duke  of  HamUlon:  (i)  Sir  Alas  of 
Dre^m,  ancestor  of  the  earlaanddukciof  Lennoi,  fromHbom 
Lord  Darnley,  huibaad  of  Queen  Mary,  and  alia  Lady  Arabella 
Stuan,  were  dcKtnded;  (3}  Sii  Walter,  who  obtained  the  banmy 
if  Carilci,  Wigtowmhiic,  from  hia  uncle  John  Randolph,  earl 
if  Moray,  and  waa  the  aoccMoi  of  tbo  eadi  ol  Galloway,  younger 
^rancha  of  the  family  being  the  SlewaiU  of  Tooderghie,  Wig- 
townshire, and  aba  tboae  of  Pbyi^  and  Glentnrk  In  the  tame 
:ouotyiU)  Sir  Jamet,«hofellalDDpt>liDini33i.anccalaia< 
he  lords  of  Lorn,  on  whole  deiceadaDii  were  confemd  at  dJlIer- 
■nt  periods  the  earldomi  of  Athole,  Buchan  and  Traquail,  and 
vfao  were  also  the  progeoilon  of  the  Stewaita  <d  Appin,  Argyll- 
hire,  and  of  Grandlully,  Perlhihirei  (j)  Sir  Jolui,  lulled  al 
Islidon  Hill  in  lUSi  (^)  ^  Hugh,  <rho  fought  under  Edward 
inice  in  Ireland;  and  (7)  Sir  Robert  of  Daldowie,  ancestor  of 
he  Siewant  of  AUanton  and  of  Coiuen;  Jame*  Stewart, 
he  elder  ton  ol  Alexander,  fourth  ilewatd,  funeeded  bia  father 
1  1 183.  and,  after  distinguishing  himtell  in  Ibe  wan  (d  Wallace 
nd  of  Bruce,  died  in  1309.  Ha  ion  Walter.  lixth  Meward,  who 
ad  joint  command  with  Sir  Jamta  Douglai  of  the  left  wing 
t  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  married  Uarjoiy.  daughter  ol 
,c>beit  the  Bruce,  and  during  the  latteHi  absence  in  Ireland 
a>  enlrualed  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  He  died 
1  >ji6,  leaving  an  only  ion,  who  as  Robert  II.  ascended  ih* 
■rone  of  Scotland  in'  tiji.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  earl  ol 
uchan,  fourth  ion  d  Robert  II.,  who  earned  by  his  ferocily 
le  lille  of  the  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  {nherllcd  by  hit  wife  the 
.rldom  of  Ross,  but  died  without  legitimate  iinie,  although 
DDi  hit  iUegitiRiate  -offspring  were  detcended  tlie  Stewart!  of 
eUadrum.  of  Athole.  «I  Carth,  of  Uirard  and  «(  St  Fort.  On 
e  death  of  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch "  the  earldom  of  Bnchaa 
ixied  to  hit  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  abo  eait  ol  Fife 
id  earl  of  Mentdth,  but  tlww  earldomi  were  forfeited  on 
c  execatiflu  of  his  ton  Murdoch  in  I4}5.  the  eaildom  of  Buchan 
ain.  however,  coming  to  the  houie  erf  Siewan  in  the  penon 
Jamea,  lecond  ton  of  Sir  Jamet  Stewart,  the  black  knight 
Lorn,  by  Joan  or  Joanna,  widow  of  King  Jamet  I.  From 
urdoch,  dnke  of  Albany,  were  deicended  the  Stewatti  of  Ard- 
iriicii  Bod  oUiei  familiaaof  (IM  aai 


tbeSUH 

natanlMn  ol  Rnbert  H.  were  deacended  ibe  Steaacti  of  Dalgnin 
taOaUn,  and  fnao  a  natoral  aoa  ef  Robert  III.  the  Shaw 
StnmU  of  Blacfchall  nd  CiecDock.  ILe  dkect  male  Uu  a 
tbe  nyal  tamSr  termtaatad  with  the  death  o(  Janea  V.  in  1541, 
■hi»  ilainhliiiMaij  nil  Ik  fiiWIiiailnitlhi  niilllin"  "liiiii  " 

Janet  VL,  who  lhtw|b  Ua  Eathet  Latd  Darnley  waa  alaa  bead 
of  the  lecaid  bnad^  then  bdag  bo  aiivMng  mala  iaat  of 
the  [inl^  from  profraiMa  later  than  SobaRiL  In  Jamta  V,i 
•on  <IJaaM8  IV.  by  Marsaitt,  ^nghter  of  Htary  VIL,  tha 
daimi  of  JfaqKefa  dcacesdanta  bacaaia  mei^  In  tha  SeottIA 
line,  and  so  Ike  death  of  Qmib  "'"'"*'■  of  Enghi-ji,  the 
laM  nrvlviiw  deaccaddat  of  Utsty  Vin.,  Jamta  VI.  of  Scatlaad, 
lineally  llw  iiiaiial  hdc,  «aa  [—■><«■■— 1  kii^  of  Ei^aad,  i> 
acoadanca  with  the  anangemeDU  Mide  by  Lord  BaigUey 
and  EUa^Kth'i  athat  advliera.  The  ai  ri  niiiii  ol  Jamea,  waa, 
hemtm,  omtiary  to  the  wiD  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  tavomcd 
llw  bail*  o(  hu  yoimpr  liitet  Vary,  wife  of  Charlca  Braodon, 

duke  «f  SnHcdk,  lAnae iniliiii  wduU  probably  have  marvel- 

hmly  altered  the  OMnplrdon  of  both  Scottidi  aad  EagUah 
hiiteey.  At  K  wit,  the  only  loult  of  that  will  waa  a  tragedy 
fpftiftTil  by  rrt*»>w*K  aiMl  couanunated  by  Jamea.  In  the 
Smttirii  line  the  Marcn  heii  after  Jamea  VL,  both  to  the  Scoltiab 
and  En^Ui  eivwna,  wn  Arabella  Stuait,  oidy  child  of  Charlei, 
ckI  if  'Loara,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Damley — Lady 
Ifargaict  Don^at,  the  mother  of  Damley  and  his  brother, 
having  bccB  the  danghta  of  Archibald,  liuh  earl  of  Angui,  by 
Uar^nt«f  England,  qneendowlgerol  James  IV.  Jamea  VL 
(I.  of  En^and)  wna  tbua  nearest  heir  by  a  doubJe  descoit, 
Arabella  Stnart  being  next  heir  by  a  dn^ddcrat.  OnaecoBnt 
Of  tlK  deaiznl  fion  Henry  Vn.,  the  feaba^  «f  iSabeth  had 


detcnalned  bgr  tveqr  paatihl*  ueana  to  pravant.  Sbe  obfecled 
Tthia  Xing  Jatnea  pr^naed  to  marry  her  to  Lotd  Eum  Sloan, 
whombahadoeMeddntaof  Lennoi,  but  idien  the  appalling 


Thithappened  immt- 
dialdy  befbn  EUnbeth'a  death,  after  which  A*  obtahnl  her 
rdeaK.  Sooa  atlcr  the  accemloa  «f  Jamea  a  conipiiacy,  of 
ihich  ibe  waa  akagetber  ignorant,  wal  entered  into  10  advance 
her  to  the  tlnooe,  Imt  tUa  oauied  DO  allentioB  in  her  treatment 
by  Jamea,  who  allowed  her  a  majntenanoe  of  £Bob  a  year.  In 
Febnaiy  1610  it  waa  dinovered  that  ibe  waa  awigEd  to 

without  the  kbig'a  conioil,  tlie  maniaie  took  pUce  tectctly  in 
July  following.  In  conacquence  of  thlt  her  husband  wat  sent  to 
the  Tower  and  ihe  waa  placed  in  pdvale  confineinent.    Though 

3rd  of  June  ilSii;but,  lea  (oftunalc  than  lur  bntband,  who  got 
tafc  to  the  Contineat,  the  waa  laplDied  In  tiM  itraiti  of  Dover 
and  ahul  up  in  the  Tower  of  Lonlan.  Ifor  h<Velesa  captivity 
deprived  ber  of  bei  reaton  bdoic  her  lonow}  were  ended  1^ 
death,  on  the  >Tth  of  September  rfiij. 

By  the  nnupation  of  Cromwdl  the  Stuart*  were  excluded 
from  tbe  throne  fiom  the  defeat  of  Charln  L  at  Naseby  in  lUS 
•lata  tbe  rratoration  of  his  ton  Charles  II.  in  ifi6o.     Carlyla 
retera  to  the  opbdoo  of  genealocitti  ihal  Cromwell "  wat  bduhit- 
ably  dtbat  th«  Pbtb  U  tbe  tenth  or  lome  other  fractional 
pan  of  half  a  cotiiin  of  Charlet  Stuart,"  but  tbii  bat  been  com- 
pletely exploded  by  Walter  Rye   In   the  Gtatahptt   ("  The 
Stewvd  Ceneakgy  and  Ciorawdl'i  Royal  Dcaom,"  new  tetk*, 
1.  ii.  pp.  34-41).    On  tbe  death  of  Cbariee  □.  without  lane 
1W5,  hii  brother  Jainn,  duke  of  York,  aiceiHled  Ibe  throne 
Jamet  II.  but  be  to  alienated  the  lympatUet  ^  the  natlM 
.  hii  unconstitutional  effort!  to  further  the  RomM  CatboUc 
relitfon  that  an  invttalloa  wni  tent  to  the  prince  of  Oranfe  to 
'    nicue  of  tha  lawi  and  religioD  of  Bugai." 
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Hot  to  tbt  Mm  oi  Jamei  n.,  atm  ta  Infuit  unda  bSa  fMbcc'i 
cootid,  Jiay,  piiDCesi  oE  Oniige,  elder  danihlct  of  Jtatt  II., 
bad  the  itroogest  claim  to  the  crowii;  but  tbe  dalai  of  tbe  prince 
of  Onnge  alio,  even  apart  fiom  hia  """*■<>,  wen  not  veqp 
nmotei  aloce  he  waa  the  toa  oi  Muy,  ddeat  daufbtec  ol 
Cbadeal.  TbemarriaKehad>tRBgthenedUiecIaima(dbotk,aDd 
tbey  mn  pfodalmed  {dot  toratisiia  of  "^"j'*"'*  on  tbe  iitb 
of  Februuy  i6Bq,  Scotland  foUoiiuii  tbe  eaample  of  En^and 
on  the  iilbtrfApiiL  Tbqr  kit  no  iaiw,  and  tbe  Ad  of  Scttle- 
i,  exdudki  Soman  Catbdia  from  (hi 


cured  tl 


>  Anne,  accond  daugblet  of 
:  iBue  to  the  Fiotatant  house 


mherdealh 

of  Hanovei,  descended  from  the  prince  EliaabcCh,  daughter 
of  James  I,,  wife  of  Fiedetick  V.,  oniDI  palatine  of  tbe  Kliine. 
On  tbe  death  of  Anne  m  I714,  George,  elector  of  HanovcTt 
eldest  son  ol  Sophia  (youcgat  child  oi  the  princfaa  ElizabfTh), 
■nd  £mcsl,  ekctor  ^  Bninftwick^LUneburg^  tjr  HaoDver, 
Conscquenlly  became  sovereigii  of  Gnat  Britain  Siid  Ireland, 
tad,  notwtlhslaDding  sDmewhat  formidable  attempts  in  behalf 
Oftheeldei  Stuart  line  in  ijijsnd  IJ4S,  the  UanovetiaH  auc- 
cesaioa  baa  lemaioed  uniniorupted  and  hsa  ultimaieljr  mm 
oniveRal  aaoit.  The  Female  Issue  of  Jama  II.  ended  ititb  the 
death  of  bis  danger.  Queen  Aone.  Junes,  called  Jatnn  111. 
by  tbe  Jaoobitea  and  the  Old  Pretender  by  the  HanDveritci, 
bad  two  una — Cbailes  £dwud,  tbe  Young  Pretender,  vho 
died  without  legitimate  issne  in  i;8a,  and  Henry  Stuait, 
titutsi  duitc  of  York,  commonly  called  Cacdinaj  Yoik,  on  irboae 
death  In  1807  the  male  line  o[  James  II.  came  to  an  tod.  Hetvy 
was  also  the  last  descendant  in  the  lineal  male  line  of  any  of 
tbe  crowned  heads  of  the  nee,  so  far  as  either  En^and  or  ^t- 
land  waa  concemed.  In  the  female  line,  however,  there  are 
among  the  descendanla  of  James  L  representatives  of  the  royal 
Stnarta  wbo  an  senior  to  the  honse  of  Hanover,  for  Philip, 
duke  of  Odeana  (brother  ot  Louis  XIV.),  mirried,  a>  his  first 
wile, -MenrietlB  dau^ter  of  Chaiies  I.,  and,  as  bis  second, 
Chailolle,  granddaugblcr  asd  beiRSS  of  the  princess  Elizabeth 
(daughter  of  Jama  I.).  By  the  former,  through  their  daughter, 
tbe  queen  oi  Sardinia,  be  was  ancestor,  among  othen,  of  ibe 
princess  Maria  Theresa  oi  Bavaria,  who  m  1910  was  "  heir  of 
line  "  ol  the  house  of  Stuart,  bee  eldest  son.  Prince  Rupert,  being 
beir  to  the  throne  ot  Bavaria;  and  from  his  second  marrisge 
descends  the  honse  of  Odeana.  In  addition  to  those  iliifi  mini 
tram  tbese  two  mairiagca  there  an  also  tbe  descendints  of 
Edwnrd,  a  brother  of  the  dectren  Sophia.  The  male  npn- 
•entatian  ol  the  family,  being  extinct  in  the  royal  linea,  ia 
Claimed  by  the  earb  of  Galloway,  and  also  by  the  Stewart*  of 
Caillemitk,  but  the  claims  of  both  are  more  than  doubUuL    - 


See  Sir  Gtorgc  MacVenrie,  DtfttKi  et  IJu  Tlayal  Lhu  tf  Sallsvd 
V66s\.maiAnlit<iilycJlktRByiitLiMdScalaiiill6S6);tn.wtani, 
fitM^ifiul Huurgafllit  S^  tjilifatntia  Ftmil^ a] Ikt Sluatu 

'SkA 


JarjaflJitRntltiidiitialrita  Ftmilyitl..  

(1710);  Ouoctn  Stewart,  (frwolst^  jtuwal'/.lMfunuHS  0^ 
SUmirl  (1739):  Andrew  Stuart.  (Siialetical  HIaery  «f  lie  Sbura 
(179S);   Snidart.  " '  " — '  '— ' • '— -"  ■'--■ 


w  tf  Sbmt  (privately  prinu 
-  .-UPnmOalSirWaibmSHK^. 

£e«ff  »  AlBuaJc  Snarl  tfDanler  (iSoiji  RiddeU. 

LiS43)l.JV-  TowBend,  Doaniaiot  at  itt  Sbttip  (iSiS};  R.  W. 
Ey^B£asryi/5*roMltin(lSj8),vd.Tii.;  ^ley.  71i Saccsittm 
I*  lit  SmJuI  Crin  (tin):  Skehon,  Tie  final  Btau  at  Smart 
i'fJ'J-^  Round.  Sli>^Hi>ww>w><nMllyflfMry(i«ai)', 
tai  S.  Cowait,  Til  Xeyal  Htuu  ^  Smart  It^ai.  Tba  bett  chart 
Bedwree  of  the  house  is  that  wUcb  ira*  prniand  lor  the  Stuart 
bUbitioa  by  W.  A.  Undssy. 

mWABT,  ALEXANDER  TURHBT  (1803-1876),  American 
mertbanl,  was  b«n,  of  Scotch  deaunt,  at  Lisbiim,  near  Bd- 
tast,  Ireland,  on  the  tub  of  October  1B93.  He  ituditd  lor  the 
ministty  lor  about  two  yeara  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  emi- 
grated to  New  York  In  igij,  and  in  iSij  opened  a  small  dry 
toois  store.  In  1848  be  built  at  tbe  comer  ol  Chambers  Street 
-and  Broailway  a  sion  lAich  beome  the  wholesale  department 
opoD  the  eompledon  in  i86>  ol  the  large  store  on  Broadway 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Slreela.  The  business  grew  to  enor- 
Buns  proputiona  for  those  days,  with  loteign  btucbea  in 
Uandie«ter,Bfllast,Glaaaow,BetliiHPaiis*4idI«oU.'    Stewart 


*u  cbaltiiuui  of  tba  comndnida  nU  by  Ac  CdtcdSutoti 
the  Pula.EipadtloQ  ol  iSij.  In  iS6g  be  waa  appauJ 
KCnUry  git  tbe  tnwury  by  PtciidcDt  U.  S.  (kant,  but  the  Stan 
'  to  coD&in  tba  lypointment  bccauae  ol  an  eld  bs 


toitd  and  aM  to  tb*  ■averamcst,  at  leaa  tban  the  pmaibf 
rates,  great  qnantltka  at  eattoo  doth  for  the  uae  ol  the  an; 
during  the  Gvil  War;  b<  took  an  active  part  ia  tlse  pnaecgiiB 
ol  tbe  "Tweed  Ring"  In  New  Vaik;  be  aent  a  sUplud  rf 
flout  to  (he  French  ufferers  from  tha  FrancoKienBan  Wsr.nd 
he  gave  tjo,ooo  to  tbe  aufieiBB  Iron  the  Chicago  fire  ol  ilp. 
In  1869  be  bon^t  aome  7o»  acts  on  tbe  Henpstcad  nil, 
Long  Island,  New  Yo  A,  and  catablishedGuden  Gtyforimkat 
men.  The  cathedral  of  the  Incaraatioo  (Fiototant  Epiiapll 
dedicated  in  lUj,  waa  erected  in  Garden  Qty  by  Siewi'i 
widow  as  a  memorial  to  bin.  Hftdied  in  New  York  on  the  lOk 
of  April  iS7«^  leaving  tbe  bulk  ol  Ui  peat  fcttnne  to  his  lidMi 
Mrs  Coradia  (Clinch)  Stewart  (iSot-iSU)'.  His  Isir  i^ 
collection  was  told  by  auction  In  New  York  In  lU}. 

See  William  O.  Stfllddard.  "  Aleaander  Tomer  Stewart,"  in  !(■ 
if£iut»ir(NewYaricitu>;  "  A  MeeehaM  Piinee,"  ia  i:Li.ii>>;> 
JhthJ  (1S76I,  vol,  lULi  EHvard  Cnuey, "  A  Monuaint  of  Tn« 
in  n«  Coifl!qi_h882j^viil.  ir  -   '■'■ ■■-■"-  ■"-  "---'■"■1 


of  November  itii,  and  *■ 
educsteo  at  cue  universty  of  that  dty.  The  son  of  s  U> 
merchant,  he  waa  for  some  time  engaged  In  bUsness  in  t^ 
and  in  Australia,  but,  returning  to  his  studia  of  physia  at  Ediif 
burgh,  he  became  assistant  to  J.  D.  Forbes  in  1856.  Forta 
was  Hpedally  intcresied  in  quolionj  of  heat,  meteorologj.  isi 
ictrcstriaj  magnetism,  and  it  was  10  these  that  Slewatt  »1« 
mainly  devoted  himself.  Radiant  heat  first  claimed  hit  iU°' 
tloD,  and  by  iSj3  he  had  camplfted  his  Gut  iavestigsticss  ■K' 
the  subject  These  yielded  a  rercatkable  eitension  ol  i^ 
Prfvosl's  "Law  of  Eicbanges,"  and  enabled  him  (o  eslsHbl 
the  fact  that  radiation  ii  not  a  surface  phenomenon,  but  lib> 
place  throughout  tbe  interior  of  the  radiating  body,  and  thai  * 
radiative  and  absorptive  powers  of  a  substance  must  bt  ojot  j 
not  only  for  the  radiation  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  evciy  "'■ 
■lituent  ol  IL  In  recognition  of  this  work  be  received  is  iE» 
the  Riunfotd  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodely,  into  which  be  w 
been  declcd  di  years  before.  Of  other  papers  b  wbicl  ^ 
dealt  with  this  and  kindred  branches  of  physics  may  be  dk>' 
tloned  "  Observations  with  a  Rigid  Spectroscope,"  "  Hniiscol' 
Dbc  by  Rapid  Motion  In  Vacuo,"  "  Iliermal  Equih'bHnm  in  '< 
Endosute  Containing  Matter  in  Visible  Motion,"  and  "  Islui» 
RadlUion  In  Uniaial  Crystals."  In  iBjg  he  was  tfisiKiUi 
director  of  Kew  Observatory,  and  there  naturally  bcaK 
hilerested  la  prohlema  ol  meteorology  and  lerresttial  magntii'''' 
In  1870,  the  year  in  which  he  was  very  leriously  injured  ii  > 
railway  accident,  be  was  decled  professor  ol  physia  at  (W 
>  On  the  eib  e(  November  iStS  his  b«h' was  stcfcn  (ram  St  Mv)^< 
ehurehyard  in  New  York,  but  ircovertd  in  1B81  upon  ri»pyil!T 
ol  tso^DOo,  and  buried  la  the  crypt  of  the  cathedial  id  Cant' 

left  a  small  pan  of  tv  statt  to  her  ^ 


.  aboyi  U,h 


to  Charies  J.  C 


and  about  19.161,000  to  Jud(c  Henry  HUloa  (iSM''*") 

a  busineaa  aoodate  of  Stewart,  who  bad  nttived  a  lep<)  ' 
tuno/no fcon Stewan, and  whs manfed  Mrs Stevall ibo^ 
aSalnafttrberhmbandadeaih.  Clinch  and  HPt«  woe  t«cH"r 


STEWART,  C— STEWART,  DUGALD 


Cdlite.  Umdmmtt.iit'ntalBtt  ibUckair«MaU*dalb,«Ua 
tuppawd  pur  Drachcik,  fa  ItcUod,  on  Ibe  19U1  si  Decnnbct 
i88r-    He  m*  iht  Mttfaoc  Hi  HHtil  nccoifid  (eubgnto 

of  KicBCB,  and  4bo  ef  tbc  anide        "  ~  

in  tbt  niilh  (ditka  ti  tii^  Eo^ , „ 

with  PcoTcuM  P.  G.  Tak  he  wraw  Tkt  Ifi 

fiot  puUishid  ananynoody,  wUcb  vu  btcadcd 
<OBUDoa  BOtlaa  of  Ibt  bwanvatibililjr «l  Mkncc  aad  iilliiiia 

snWABT.  CRiRUi  (mS-iU«).  Aawrioa  nanl  officer, 
wu  born  at  PhiUddphia,  PeaniylvaDia,  oa  tbo  *8Ui  of  July 
177S,  o<  poor  Irkh  putau.    At  the  aie  o[  tUitten  bo  l^ped 

■hip  in  Iha  India  trade.  He  enterad  tbe  Uniud  Staui  navjr  ie 
Mudi  iTgS  a*  limuoanl  as  Ibe  frlpte  "  United  Statca,"  and 

Frerxh  privatnn  "  Deui  Amia"  and  "  Diane"  In  itoa-^i» 
acrvsl  aciinal  Tripoli.  &nt  ai  eucative  oifilxi  o[  ihe  "  CanHcI- 
blion  "  and  Ibcn  aa  coouaaDder  oi  the  "  Siren/'  In  iflofi  he 
benme  a  capuin.  From  iBoS  to  iSii  bewaain  tbe  ncichanl 
aervite.  but  on  the  outbreak  of  boalililici  afaiu^Great  Biitaln 
cetvrped  to  Ibe  navyi  and  with  ComKander  Wdliara  Baiofarklfe 
ia  said  to  havv  peniiaded  Fresidcat  UadiiDn  to  icnd  tbe  navy 
10  n  initod  oi  uaiog  it  only  for  haiboui  defence.  Placed  in 
Ibe  command  of  [ha  "  Canstellacion,"  he  waa  doaely  blockaded 
at  Noffolk,  Viisioia.  la  iSt  j  be  *aa  placed  in  conrnand  of  the 
"  ConUitution,"  and  in  Febniaty  1815  captuied  the  "  Cyaoe  " 
■odtbe"  Levant,"  though  Ibe"  Levant  "waa  retaken,  t^erhe 
conmandcd  the  Medilenranein  iquadron,  ibe  Pacific  aquadion, 
the  homs  tquadion  and  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  He  waa 
retired  in  ii;s,  and  becaoM  reat-adiniial  on  the  retired  liu  In 
i8«i.  He  died  in  Sordcnlova,  New  Jeraey,  on  the  fitb  ol 
NoviBbir  1SA9.  Hitdatwhter,  Delia  Tudor,  manied,  In  i8]4> 
John  Heniy  Paraell,  and  beome  tbe  mother  of  Ibc  Inib 
leader,  Charla  Stcmn  PanieU. 

STEWART,  m  DONALD  lURTDI  (1814-1900),  Briliib 
field  martial,  ion  of  Xobett  Stevan  of  Fotrca,  Elgindiire,  *u 
bom  at  Mount  Pleuont,  near  Foiref,  on  the  iit  of  March  1814. 
Edacated  at  ichoola  at  Findhoia,  DuSloun  and  Elgin,  and  al 
Aberdeen  Univetsiiy,  he  entered  the  Bengal  army  in  1840,  and 
■erved  in  1854  and  iSjs  <"  Ihe  franlier  eipediiioni  agaioit  tbe 
Mohmaada,  and  Afridii  Aka  and  Bari  Khel  (medal  and  claip>. 
In  tbe  Indian  Mutiny  In  1857  Siewart,  after  a  [amoui  ride  from 
Agra  10  Delhi  wilh  deapatdia.  *en>ed  on  the  itiH  at  the  aiege 
and  caplore  of  Delhi  and  ol  Ludmow,  and  alierwardi  through 
Ibe  campaign  in  Rohilkhand  (medal  tad  i«o  claqu.  and  brevcl- 
major  and  lieulenant-ioljnoJ).     For    ' 


d  depuly-adjiitj 


e  Bengal  arniy,  c 


i7  (medal 


Ihe  Bengal  brigade  in  the  AbysualaD  eipedlii 
■nd  C.B.),  and  beoimeaniaior-geDerallo  1368.  Her 
[he  penal  tettlemenl  of  the  Andaman  IiUndi,  where  he  wai 
commandant  when  Lord  Mayo  iiai  asnnlnated,  and,  after 
holding  the  Lahore  tommand,  waa  firemoled  lieutenani-general 
In  iS;7,  and  commanded  the  Kandahar  field  force  in  the  Afghan 
War  in  187S  (K.C.B,  and  thank*  of  ptrllameDi).  In  18S0  he 
made  a  difficult  march  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  fighting  on  the 
way  the  badlei  ol  Ahmed  Khd  and  Unu,  and  held  supreme 
military  and  civil  command  in  northern  Afghariislan.  On 
hearing  ol  the  Maiwand  disaster,  he  despatched  Sir  Frederick 
RoberU  with  a  division  on  hi)  celebialed  march  from  Kabul  la 
Kandahar,  and  hloiKli  led  [he  reit  o(  the  army  back  (0  India 
by1hcKhyberPas>(med«lmthrlaip,G.C.B.,  CLE.,  baronetcy, 
ard  thank!  of  parliament^  Promoted  general  in  iSti,  he 
was  for  five  yean  commander-in.chiel  in  India,  and  afli 


1  of  the  i 


bit  dealh.  He  was  made  CCS. I.  in  i88s,  promoted  to  be  £eld 
marshal  in  1894,  and  appointed  goventor  of  Chettea  Hotpilal 
In  1845.     He  died  at  Aljienonlhe  iMh  of  March  1900. 

See  G.  R.  Bliale,  Sir  Datuld  Simtri  (190]). 

trBWART,  BOSALB  {t753-i8»H.  Scottish  philowpher.  wai 
born  in  Edinbur^  on  the  iind  of  NovembtTi7j3,  His  father, 
Maiihevr  Stewart  (1711-1785),  ■«*  profeewr  ol  mathenutio  In 
tbe  uidnnily  ot  Edinburgh  (I74>-I7I>).     DngiM  Slewan  wu 


It  Ibe  high  (cboot  and  iht  ui 


9>3 

oivenily. 


where  be  lead  maihgaatio  and  moral  plakie^y  d 

Fecgaan.    Ia  1771,  in  tbe  hope  ol  gaining  a  Su^ 

and  proceeding  to  Oafeed  to  atudy  for  tbe  EatfUi  Chanh,  ha 
went  m  Oto^ew.  wheea  he  allended  the  dawn  ol  Thomai  Reid 
WUIe  be  owed  to  Rdd  all  hia  theory  of  OMcality,  he  lepaid  the 
debt  by  givsBg  to  Rdd'i  viswi  tlie  advantage  ol  hia  admirable 
atyteand  irideaili  tkifmct,  In  (ilaagov  Stewart  boarded  In 
Ibe  aama  baiae  with  ArduhaJd  Aliun,  aatbor  of  iIk  £iMy  m 
TajMiBad  a  laBttagfrindihlpipfang  up  between  them.  After  a 
dagle  *<aianin<^igD«,DugddStewart,at  Iheageof  Dtneteea, 
wa  aaBBDoed  by  Ua  (albcr,  whoaa  health  waa  hegiiuiiDg  to 

EdiaburBh.  After  acting  ihree  ]«an  as  hli  father'*  aubuitule 
ha  waa  elected  prnfoKic  of  mathematlca  ia  contunclion  wllb 
bin  in  1775.  Tbiee  yean  later  Adam  Ferguaon  waa  appointed 
■eoeUry  to  the  conuniMlniet*  lent  out  to  the  American  colonic*, 
and  at  1^  urfeat  reqoeat  Stewart  Icttaitd  aahii  tubalitute.  Thtu 
darioa  Ihe  Knioo  i7T8'iT10,ia  additkiA  U  hia  mathenutkal 
week,  he  dettvoed  an  origioal  eounc  of  lecture*  on  moral*. 
In  i7<}  he  manied  Helen  Baaaatyne,  idn  died  in  1 787,  leaving 
an  OBly  Kn,  Coiond  Matthew  Stewart.  In  178;  be  succeeded 
Ferguson  In  Ibe  chair  oi  moral  phikaophy,  which  be  filled  for  a 
quarter  daeentory  and  made  a  centre  ol  lateHcctual  and  moral 
influence.  Young  men  were  attracted  by  his  reputaLion  From 
England,  and  even  from  the  Continent  and  Amecica.  Among 
hi)  pupUi  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeftrey,  Cockbum,  Franci* 
Honter,  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Bnmgbam,  Dr  Thomas  Brawn, 
Jamei  MU,  Sir  Jamee  MacUnloih  and  Sir  Archibald  AUson. 
Tbe  oouree  on  moral  philoaophy  embraced,  tieaide*  (Ihlci  proper, 
lectuiaaapoliticid|>bilaiophy  01  the  theory  of  government,  and 
from  igoo  onwards  a  separate  course  el  lecture*  wai  delivered 
W  political  economy,  then  almost  unknown  aa  a  science  to  [he 
general  public  Slewart'a  enKghtened  political  leaching  wu 
■ufGdenl.  in  [he  time*  of  reaction  *uccceding  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  draw  upon  him  the  undoerved  lutpidon  of  dl*afl'cct!on 
to  Ihe auistiluiion.  Thesuouncnof  i7*8Bnd  i784be  spent  in 
France,  irtiere  he  met  Suard,  Degtnndo,  Raynal,  and  learned 
to  sympathize  with  the  revoluifontry  movement. 

In  17^  Stewart  married  a  iccchuI  lime.  Miss  Crandoun, 
who  became  hii  wife,  wu  a  lady  of  tuilh  and  accompliihmeni*, 
and  he  »ras  in  the  habit  of  lubmiitlng  10  her  critkism  whaiever 
he  wrote.  A  son  and  a  daughter  were  the  issue  ol  this  marriage, 
—      ■      ■     'the  former-      "  ' 


ind  wi 


. tbe  imi 


if  hi*  re 


mlheai 


.  Stewart  had  n< 
Idle  as  an  amhor.  A*  a  undent  in  Glasgow  be  wnle  aa  e 
Driiimiii[.  In  1791  hepublished  the  Ant  volome 
if  Ike  Pkileapky  tf  Iht  Human  Uini;  the  second  volume 
appeared  in  18T4,  and  the  third  not  till  1817.  In  1703  he 
primed  a  lettbook,  OMlfiKr  oj  Utral  Pkilaatky,  whirb  went 
through  many  editions;  and  in  the  same  year  be  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhur^  hi*  account  of  the  Lift  cut 
Wrilints  aj  Adam  Smilk.  Simllai  memoir*  of  Robenun  the 
hislorian  and  of  Reid  were  afterward*  read  before  the  same  body 
and  appear  in  his  published  worka.  In  1805  Slewan  published 
panphleU  defending  Mr  (afterward*  Sir  John)  Leilie  apinit 
the  charge*  of  unonhodoay  made  by  the  preibytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  )8e6  he  iweived  in  lieu  of  a  pension  (he  nominal 
office  of  the  wiitenhip  of  the  EiJahirt*  Cauue,  wiih  a  talary  of 
£joo.  Whea  the  shock  of  hi*  (on'*  death  incapacilaled  him 
From  lecluring  during  the  aesaioa  of  iSop-1810,  hi*  place  waa 
taken,  *1  his  own  rtquot,  by  Dr  'Hiomu  Brown,  who  in  tSi« 
wu  appnntcd  conjoin!  ptofesaar.  On  the  death  ot  Brawn  in 
i8»  Slewan  retired  altogether  from  ihe  profcisonblp,  which 
wu  confened  upon  John  Wlbon,  better  known  *s  "  ChriMopher 
North."  From  i8og  onwards  Siewsn  lived  mainly  al  XIdmX 
House,  Linlithgowthire,  which  wa*  placed  ai  hi*  di^ioal 
by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  In  iSio  appeared  the  PhSaufkii^ 
Ejuyi,  in  1S14  the  accond  volume  of  the  Eltnuiili.  in  1815 
ihe  lim  pen  and  in  iRii  the  second  pan  of  (he  "  Dluerta- 
■ioa  ~  written  for  Ibe  Butydi^atiia  BiUtMitin  "  Supplement," 


STEWART,  SIR  H.— STEWART,  SIR  W. 


cnlitkd  "  A  Ceoeral  View  of  the  Pngna  at  itiisfihytial, 

Elbkl!,  uid  PoLilici]  Pfailosopby  unce  ihe  Revival  of  Letlen." 
In  it23  he  wu  unidt  nith  pan]>3ii,  but  recovered  m  fail 
degrre  ot  health,  suRicbcnt  to  enable  him  to  resurae  hia  atudica. 
In  1S37  be  published  the  third  volume  of  the  EltmaUi,  and 
in  tilt,  1  few  weeka  before  hia  daih.  Tkt  Pkiliiafkf  el  Ike 
Aclat  and  Uetal  Pevat.  He  died  in  Edinbur^  on  the 
nth  of  JuM  iSiS.  A  nwnumcnt  to  hii  mcBUy  na  oected 
OB  Callon  HiH 

Siewart'a  philoiophksl  viem  an  mainljr  Iba  repnduclion 
of  hia  nuMcr  Reld  (for  hii  ethical  viewi  lee  EtBia}.  He 
upheld  Reid't  peychological  method  and  expounded  the 
"  cominon-iense "  doclrine,  which  wu  attacked  by  the  two 
Mill}.  Unconsdouily,  however,  be  feU  away  Ctom  tha  pun 
Scoltiih  tradition  and  made  concesiioni  both  to  modoau 
empiridun  and  to  tbe  French  Mcolagisti  [LuanuKuiire,  Cabanii 
aiid  Dulult  de  Tracy).  It  ii  important  to  notice  the  energy 
ol  bis  detlualien  afainM  the  argument  of  oatokicy,  Mid  aln 
againu  CondiUac'i  •eniationaliui.  Kaat,  be  confesied,  ha 
tould  not  undenland.  Perfaapa  ht>  most  valuable  and 
original  work  Ii  hit  theory  of  laue  in  Ihe  PMiiataphital  Euayi. 
But  hia  reputation  Rsla  tatber  on  hia  inipiiing  eloquence  and 
Ibe  beauty  of  hii  ityle  than  on  original  work. 

Suwan'morkawtnediiediD  It  vob.  (iSu-iBsS)  bySb' WiUiam 
"  'll>iilaiidi»inplelcdwiIhaineinoilby]«)inVeildl.  Matthew 
jl  (hii  Fideit  iDii)  vrotc  a  life  in  ABniiafBiepapkj  e*i  Obilitary 


Scwuf, , 


S9:  3tra 


■I,  pc.  20B,  313  and  app,  n,  fi$,  8S, 

=»cT.  Siephen,  Entlut  tIuhSi  >■ 
STEWART,  HR  HERBBH1  (iBu-i8Sj),  Biiliih  loldier, 
eldal  ion  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Siewart,  waa  bom  on  the  joth  of 
June  1S4J  at  Spanholt,  Hampshire.  He  wai  educated  at 
Winchcain  and  entered  the  anny  in  iS£j.  After  lerving  in 
India  with  his  regimenl  (j;th  Foot)  he  returned  lo  En^nd 
in  1S7J,  having  exchanged  into  the  jrd  Dragoon  Cuarda.    In 

1877  he  entered  the  UaS  college  and  alio  the  Inner  Teap^e.    In 

1878  be  wu  KHt  out  U  South  Africa,  served  in  the  Zulu  Wu 
uid  igairul  Sikukuni.  Aa  chief  iiafl  oRicer  under  Sir  G. 
Pomeroy  CoUey  he  waa  present  at  Majuba  (Feb.  17,  iSSi}, 
where  he  waa  made  prisoner  by  a  Boer  patrol  and  detained 
until  Ibe  end  of  March.  In  August  1S81  he  waa  placed  on  the 
WaH  of  the  cavalry  diviiion  in  Egypt.  After  Tel^l-Kebir 
(Sqit.  13,  i«8i)  be  headedabttlliant  advance  upon  Cain,  and 
took  poucsaion  of  the  town  and  cjtadeL  He  was  three  limn 
mentioned  in  dapitchea,  and  made  a  brevet.a>lond,  C.B,,  and 
aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  In  January  18S4  he  was  sent  lo 
SuakinincommandoltbecavalTy  under  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  and 

u  brigadier  in  the  actions  from  £1  Teb  to  the  advance 


nincb.     Hii 


liaed  by  thi 
id  Q.M.G.  ii 


E.C.B..  and  he  wu  luiiiant  adjutant  1 

eastern  diitrict  in  England  ftom  April 

then  joined  the  eipedition  for  the  rrl 

December,  whai  news  from  Cordon  di 

lend  a   column  team  tbs  desert   of 

cnlruitod  with  th*  (otnmand.    On  th 

he  found  the  enemy  in  fotce  near  the  wella  of  Abi 

brilliantly  repulsed  their  fierce  chargi  on  the  (oltowli 

Leaving  the  wtninded  under  guard,  the  cotumn  moi 

on  the  iStfa  through  bushy  country  lowanla  Metemmi 

MeanwhQe  the  enemy  continued  Ibeir  attaclu,  and  o 

ing  of  the  igth  Stewart  was  wounded  and  obliged  u 

the  command  to  Sir  Cbarlea  Wilson.     He  lingered  I 

month,  living  kmg  enou^  to  hear  of  bh  promotion 

of  major-geneial  "  for  distinguished  service  in  tbe  SM."    He 

died  on  the  way  back  from  Khartum  to  Korti  on  the  tfitb  ol 

February,  and  wis  buried  near  tin  wcUs  et  JakduL    la  (ha 

telegram  reporting  bis  dcaUi  Lord  Wolscley  summed  up  his 

cbantter  and  career  in  the  words:  "  No  bravar  soldier  or  man 

btiDiant  leader  of  men  ever  wore  the  Queen's  nnilonn." 

■TBWAHT.  J.  (flAMSS).  of  BaMynntis  if.  i»a),  Scottish 
vsaa  write,  is  known  as  the  tnnilatoi  ol  Aiioslo'a  OrlsadB 
Farina.    Tb*  wort  is  an  abtidgnMot  ia  twelve  OwW  Wtd  bn 


rf  of  Khartum,  and  in 
idcd  Lord  Wolieley  to 
ilelemma,  Siewart  was 


tbe  bisEorical  interest  of  having  preceded  Sit  Jbfan  RsritftNi 
translation  (1S91).  The  volume  containing  this  venien  ud 
other  poems  (ol  indifferent  quality)  is  preserved  in  the  Un- 
catei'  Library,  Edinburgh.  It  bears  the  title  Amt  AUirtnM 
(/  JEofud  Fttiea,  ttamlail  M  ef  AtelU:  latUhrr  till  n* 
Katsadia  s/  Ou  Alkeri  yiMkfyll  braue.  atd  tan  tm  5il«>q 
w*  tl  friB  Fdidlii!  camtttii  in  SaUt  mtUtr  it  J.  Sutal  il 
be  the  original  wTudi  vs 


n  the 


(  J»B 


I  VI. 


Binary  a/  Staliik  PaOry  (1B61). 

STEWART.  JOHK  (1740-181)),  British  IravcUo',  wsi 
in  London  ol  humble  paientage.  After  an  unruly  care 
scbod  be  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Compuji  E 
Madras  in  176J,  but  he  thtcw  up  bis  prvilion  iboui  two  yan 
later  and  became  intetpreler  lo  Hyder  All,  afterwards  leniif 
U  s  goicrsl  in  his  aroiy;  subsequatly  he  served  ilie  nabob  gf 
ArcM,  wbose  chM  nilBineT  be  b«ame.  Having  enricW  | 
biniself  in  this  c^>tdty,  be  began  >  series  o(  iraveta  i)inni|k 
Indis,  Persia,  Ethiopia  and  Abyirinia,  which  earned  him  i*  I 
nickname  of  "  Walking  Stewart."  Abnrt  i7gj  be  retiimd  » 
Europe,  where  he  oil  a  curious  figure  by  wearing  Armenian  dia 
He  craned  over  to  America  in  1 791  and  had  various  advaiuiK 
but  soon  came  back  to  Euttfie.  and  made  the  acqnainuu 
of  WordiwDitJi  in  Puis  and  later  of  De  Quinoey  in  Bath.  Bt- 
commg  ahon  of  money,  bo  again  went  to  America,  when  It 
supported  himself  by  lecturing.  Having  iclumed  to  EurapC 
Stewart's  fortunes  began  to  mend.  In  iSrj  a  daim  be  had  nidt 
against  the  nabob  of  Accol  was  settled  by  the  East  Indil  Cv 
pany  lor  £10,900,  and  he  took  rooms  in  Lcndoo  and  lettH 
down  lo  enjoy  life,  airing  hit  <^>iniona  on  literature  and  d- 
He  died  on  the  loih  of  Febiiisiy  rSu.  De  Quincey  (H 
CMtUd  Wrmnp,  iggo,  voL  iii.)  gins  vaiioua  paKinbn 
of  him. 

CTBWAIIT,  JTIUUS  L  (iSjs-       ),     American  artist,  « 
'    ~  "   le1[diit  ae   the  fitb  of  September    igjs-     "" 

Hood  Stewut,  ires  a  distingulibed  oollcciv  if  I 
tne  nne  arts,  an  early  patron  of  Fonuny  and  the  Barbiiiia  | 
attisla,  and  lived  in  Paris  during  the  litter  part  of  hii  lile 
The  son  was  a  pupil  of  J.  L.  GtrAine,  at  the  Gcole  del  Bom 
Arts,  and  of  Raymondo  de  Msdiaeo.  Among  his  Diincipil 
paintings  are  "  The  Hunt  Ball."  Essex  Club,  Newsrb,  NO 
Jeney;  "  Full  Speed,"  in  James  Gordon  Bennett's  ooUetiiiel 
"  Five  o'clock  Tea,"  and  ■'  Court  in  Cairo." 

STEWART.  WILLUli  (c.  1480-1:.  isso).  Scottish  pcet  lai 
ttinslatot,  descendant  of  one  ol  Ihe  iUegilimatesonsef  Aleun^ 
Stemil,  carl  of  Buchan,  the  "  WoU  ol  Badenoch,"  wasa  mcoiba 
of  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  in  orders,  >»1  • 
hsager-on  at  the  court  of  Jinca  V.  The  last  entry  ol  ibe  fr 
meni  of  a  pension  of  £40  appeaia  in  the  accounl*  of  IM'-  "! 
■as  known  >a  a  poet  in  bis  own  day :    Lyndsay  and  RoIUm 


atber,  Willlai 


Edinila 


Bannatyne  and   hfaitland  Folio  USS.     His  chief  work 
metrical  translation  of  Hector  Boecc's  Hidory,  in  obcdienu  » 
the  command  ol  James  V.,  who  entrusted  BeUenden  with  ii> 
tianslilton  bito  S^ts  prose. 

Sltwait't  vtrwin  remiintd  in  MS.  liH  1S5A  when  it  wisoliteilkt 
W.Turnbull  for  the  "Roll.  Series"  (j  vot).  TlKMSitO!"* 
the  libiary  of  the  univenity  ot  Cambridge. 

STEWART.  SIR  VILUAH  (t.  ij40-<.  1601).  ScoitiA 
potitidan,  began  life  as  a  soldier  ia  the  Ketbeilands,  '^ 

Lotd  Burghley  on  the  progress  of  aSairs.  In  the  year  15I1  If 
wu  in  Scotland,  where  James  VL  made  him  captain  of  ^ 
guard.  Having  visited  the  Eogliih  court  In  the  king's  iaun' 
hi  ijgj,  Stewart  hdped  to  bee  Junta  Itoni  WiUian  Ruthwm 
tari  el  Cowrie,  and  to  restore  Janus  Stewart,  ceri  of  Arnh 
to  power;  he  was  made  a  privy  eoundlloi  and  for  a  lint 
aainid  Arran  to  govern  Scotland.  In  IS84  he  cspiBin 
Gowiie  at  Dundee.  In  is8i  he  and  Amn  loH  thcb  power,  •» 
Siewart  went  to  Denmark  and  Franca  oc 


king.    Hecommandedtheshipi  which  conveyed  James  udU 
bride  Anne  from  Denmark  in  isv,  and  the  suns  yMi  ■>■  "* 
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(UancnlMMjitfttktOermupflnca.  Twice  he  went  oomlniiini 
ta  the  NetheriuMb,  lad  la  1594  lie  wu  knithted  uid  wu  (Jtt 
UndiatHouMon.  He  died  betort  1(06.  Ha  ooly  m,  Fndeiic 
(c.  tsi)0-t6ts).  wbo  wu  ac*(ed  t  peei  u  Lord  FitUnveem  i 

Sir  Wimim  Stewin  ot  Houfton  if  oTini  conriwd  iriili  Sir  WltlUm 
Stewui  ol  MankiDA  (d.  isSB),  ■  bnxhtr  of  Jims  Scmrt,  art  a( 
Ainn.  who  <nt  killed  in  1  fiihl  in  Edinbur(fa  la  July  15U,  ud  aUo 
•riih  Sir  WUIiam  Suwut  ol  Caventoun. 

STEWAHTOM,  ■  mumcipil  ind  police  bnrit,  in  [be  Cunning- 
hun  diniict  ol  Aynfaire,  ScoUuid.  Pop.  (1901),  18;!.  It  i> 
■itiuled  on  Annick  WMer,  19  m.  S.W.  of  Glugow  hy  Iht 
CluBow  &  Soulh-Wexera  nihny.  The  lows  liei  in  a  fine 
■Cricullunl  dtitricl,  tuned  tor  ill  dairy  produce.  Two  calile 
aad  two  hone  fain  u*  beld  yearly;  at  the  October  oitle  lair 
there  ia  the  largeit  ibow  of  Aynhirc  dairy  atock  in  Scnttand. 
About  1  m.  north  by  weit  li  Dunlop  (pop.  473),  which  gave  ilf 
name  to  a  cheese  tb*t  at  one  time  commanded  a  laige  market. 

WTtYK,  MAKTUtni  TflKinUB  (igjr  ),  laM  preudent 
«{  the  Dnnge  Free  Stale,  wai  bora  at  WlnbBrg  in  that  Kate 
on  the  ind  ol  October  1851.  He  waa  a  tludcnt  in  Uoltand  and 
Uter  in  England  it  the  Inner  TemiJe,  and  wai  called  10  the 
Englidi  bar  in  NovembcriS8>.  After  hIsreiunitoSouth  Africa 
be  pracllied  ai  a  barriiler  at  Bloemfontein,  and  in  18S9W11 
■ppoinltd  Mate  aitoiney  ot  the  Free  Stale.  A  lew  nunthi 
afterward*  he  became  atcond  putane  judge,  and  En  iSgj  Am 
piiisw  Judge  ni  the  high  couN.  Hia  drdiiona  won  hlra  a 
npuuiion  lor  ^lillty  and  nund  Judgment.  In  1S95,  npon  the 
resignilion  ol  FrendeBl  F.  W.  Rcili,  Sleyn  wai  Ihe  candidate 
oT  the  pan-Dutch  party  for  the  vacant  poU.  The  election 
reiultcd  [February  1)96}  In  1  deciiive  victory  for  Sieyn.  As 
prcaidcnl  he  linked  the  fortunes  ot  his  Mite  wiih  those  of  the 
Traosvail.  a  policy  which  led  to  the  eilinction  of  Ihe  republic. 
Alter  the  occnpation  ot  Bloemfonteia  by  Lord  Koherti  Steyn 
wandered  about  South  Africa,  cirryiDg  on  a  Kmblance  of 
goverament ,  and  on  occauon  taking  charge  of  military  opetalions. 
More  than  once  he  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Regarded  as  one 
ot  the  most  irreconcilable  ol  the  Boei  leaders,  he  took  part, 
however,  in  the  pnliminary  peace  negotiations  al  Kletkidorp 
in  April  iqoi,  hul  was  pttvcaied  by  illness  from  signing  the 
InslrDmenl  ol  snrrender  at  Fretoria  on  the  jisl  ol  May.  At 
that  date  be  was  suffering  front  locomotor  ataxy,  brought  on 
by  his  constant  exertions;  and  in  Ibc  July  following  he  sailed  lor 
Europe,  where  he  remained  unlH  the  autumn  ol  1904.  He  then 
took  the  oath  ol  allegiance  to  Ihe  British  cmwn,  and  returning 
to  South  Alika  partially  restored  to  health  resumed  an  active 
panidpation  fn  politics.  In  rjoS-i^ofl  he  was  vice-president 
ot  the  Closet  Union  Convention,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
hi*  itatemBidike  and  conciliatory  altitude,  while  nuintaining 
the  rights  ol  the  Dutch  communiiy. 

STBYHIta,  a  small  market  lown  in  Ihe  mid  parliamentary 
division  ol  Susaei,  En^nd.  io|  m.  W.N.W.  ot  Brif^lon  by 
Ibe  London,  Brighton  k  South  Coast  railway.  Fop.  {i«oi), 
170S.  TTie  church  ot  St  Andre',  retains  a  veiy  fine  series 
of  Norman  pder-archei  in  Ihe  nave.  Some  picturesque  old 
bouiei  remain  in  the  town.  Brewing  and  the  manufacture  ol 
parcbmenl  are  carried  on. 

The  Anglo-Saion  church  o[Sleyning(Sloeningas,Sloenlnium, 
Staninges.  Stenyjci,  Stenyngl  mentioned  in  Domesday  is  "■- 
buled  to  Si  Culhman,  who  is  lai " 


evidence  thai  Ihe  (own  was  governed  by  a  bintl  dceied  aBaaaljr 
in  the  horough-court.  Sleyning  Ktomed  two  lepeescDlativei 
to  parliament  Iron  »9!l  until  il  wn  disfrsachiMd  in  iSja.  Ib 
the  ifib  cenlniy  Ibe  abbot  ol  Ftamp  held  weekly  maikct*  in 
the  barovgh  00  Wednesdays  and  Saturday*,  and  fain  al  the 
Nativity  ol  the  Virgin  and  Ihe  Feail  ol  Si  Michael,  by  piBCriptivg 
right.  The  present  market  day  is  Wednesday,  lor  stock,  and  a 
cattle  fair  Is  held  on  th«  irlh  of  October. 

ITBTH.  ot  Stuu,  a  town  in  Upper  Austria,  iS  m.  S.E.  of 
Linabyrail.  Fop.  (i  goo),  11.591.  It  Is  uiuaied  at  the  coneuence 
of  the  Sleyr  with  the  Enna,  and  on  an  eminence  rises  ibe  caaile 
ol  Ihe  princes  ol  Lamberg.  dating  from  the  lath  century.  The 
parid  churdi  is  in  Gothic  style  aiul  waa  built  in  r443-i5Ji. 
Steyr  to  the  cUef  centre  ol  the  steel  and  iron  industry  ol  Upper 
Austria.  The  riSe  factocy,  founded  in  rSjo  by  JoaeE  Wemdl, 
is  the  largest  to  AtMris,  and  since  iSSi  it  has  added  the  manu- 
facture of  bicjicks  and  decttlcal  plant.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  pod  Alois  Blumauer(r}S5-r79S).  Steyr  was  founded  al  lb* 
end  ot  the  lotb  cailury  and  was  th*  capital  of  a  countship,  first 
belonging  lo  Styria,  but  annexed  to  Austria  in  ii^i. 

RIBinn  a  mliicral  cnnsisting  ol  aniimony  sulphide,  SbiSi,' 
occurring  aa  btaded  or  adcular  orthorhombic  crystals;  an 
imponaoi  ore  of  antimony.  It  was  mentioned  by  Dioaroridea 
and  Fliny  under  the  names  Mi'mnl,  sliH  and  pUlyepklkelmaii 
(vXiiniifMaXjwr) ;  the  last  name  relets  to  the  use  which  ihe 
ancients  made  of  Ihe  powdered  tnineral  tor  darkening  Ihe  eye- 
brow* 10  increase  the  anurcnl  siie  ol  Ihe  eyes.     Antimonile 

prismatic  in  habit,  deeply  furrowed  bngitudinally,  and  usually 
terminated  by  acule  pyramidal  planes.  Iliere  is  a  perfect 
cleavage  (oro)  parallel  lo  the  length  of  the  crystals,  and  the 
baia[ptane(ooOIsaptBneotgliding;thclattei^vesrise  to  very 
characlerislic  transverse  slriations  or  nick*  on  the  cleavage 
surfsces  ol  ctyalak  which  have  been  bent.  Tlie  colour  is  lead- 
grey,  and  the  hjstre  metallic  and  briliiani:  crystals  become  dull 
on  prolonged  cipoaure  to  light.  Cleavage  Bakes  ot  eilreme 
ihlnoesa  Innsmii  a  amall, amount  of  ted  light,  but  are  more 
traniparcnt  for  heat  rays.  The  mineral  la  quite  soft  (li.-i), 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  ot  4'6.  Stibnite  occurs  with  quarti  in 
beds  and  veins  in  gneisses  and  schists,  or  with  blende,  galena,  Sc, 
in  metallilcrous  veins.  Magiuficent  groupa  of  brilliant  crystal*, 
up  lo  10  In.  in  length,  are  abundant  £0  Ibe  eateiuive  anti- 
mony mine  ot  Ichinokawa,  province  ot  lyo,  Japan.  Ijrge,  but 
duU,  crystals  have  also  been  lound  at  Lubithac  in  Haute-Loire, 
Fnnce.  Friimaiic  and  adculai  ciyslala  often  penelraling 
tabular  aysials  of  E>arytcs,  are  common  at  FeMbinya  near 
Magy.Blnya  and  Kremnlti  in  Hungary.  {L.  J.  5.) 

STICHONETST.  a  Icrm  applied  properly  lo  the  measurement 
CwiTfw)  ol  ancienl  ten*  by  'rlxes  Oil.  "  rows  ")  or  verse*  ol  a 
fiied  standard  lenglb.  Il  was  the  custom  of  the  Creeks  and 
the  length  of  their  literary  works  by  measured 


.    In  p 


to  have  settled  here  before  t 
t  for  pilgrin 


The  lalH  pro^ierily  ol  the  town  was  due  lo  its  harbour,  Alfred 
bequeathed  Steyning  10  hi*  nephew,  bul  it  evidently  re 
lo  the  Crown,  as  it  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Confe*soi 
abbol  and  convent  ol  Ftamp,  with  whom  it  remained  un 
iSih  century.  By  io8«  Sleyning  was  a  thriving  port, 
a  market,  a  mini  and  two  diurches,  and  the  hoiough  con 
IJ3  burgagea.  The  decay  of  the  town  began  in  the  uih  ci 
owini  to  the  recession  ol  Ihe  aea,  and  il  recdved  another  I 


computed;  in  prose  work*  1  standard  line  had  to  be  taken,  lor 
no  two  scribes  would  naluially  write  lines  of  the  same  length. 
On  the  aulhorily  of  Galen  [<ft  Ptaiil.  Hipp,  tl  Phi.  viii.  1)  we 
learn  that  the  unit  of  measurement  among  the  Greeks  waa  ibc 
average  Homeric  line,  consisting  of  about  j6  letters,  or  16 
lytlibln.  The  lines  so  measured  were  called  rrfxaiorln).  The 
practice  ol  Ihus  computing  the  length  ot  a  worli  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  4th  ccniuiy  B.C.  in  the  boast  ol  Theopompus  that 

of  such  on'jca  or  tr^  contained  in  a  papyrus  roll  wis  recorded 
al  Ihe  end  of  the  work;  and  at  the  end  ot  a  large  work  citendlng 
to  several  rolls  the  grand  total  was  given.     The  objetl  ol  such 

the  pay  of  the  scribe  sod  Ihe  markti  value  ol  the  MS.  Calll- 
is,  when  he  drew  up  his  catalogue  of  the  Alexandrian 
es  in  the  jrd  century  B.C.,  registered  the  total  ol  the  STlxot 
h  work.    Although  be  isgeoeratly  lauded  tor  thutcarelully 
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itrwPR  vera  pubUibcd,   tcribts    evidtotiy    tbaugbt    It    wu 
Dccdlcu  to  itpat  whit  CDiUd  be  iaund  ibcR;  uul  thui  it  b 
thai  la  f  e«  MSS.  have  dBaadFd  to  us  vrtiicb  ire  muked  ia  thit 
way.    A  nun  ustuial  leuoa  lot  the  Katcity  ol  tuch  detaili 
thai  icribei  sod  bookidlen  suppnaaed  them  in  orda  to  impoK 


The  applical 


D  o(  the  Bystcm  to  Latin  Id 


u  Idly  cecog- 


Thii  ii  molded  in  in  ioteretini  ineinorandura  wiittco  in 
Ihc  4U1  century,  found  in  1  MS.  in  the  PhiUippa  Ubrary  at 
Cheltenham,  containing  1  compuution  of  the  KTixK  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible  and  the  miEkt  of  Cyprian.  The  vricei  ilata 
ihat  in  Ifae  ciiy  of  Rome  it  h^  become  the  practice  not  to  rtcord 
Ihc  number  of  verses  in  the  MSS,,  and  (bat  el»»hert  slu,  lor 
greed  of  gsio,  the  numbers  wen  luppnswd.  Theriiore  be  bu 
made  a  calculation  of  the  contents  of  Ibe  tot  under  hit  band 
and  has  appended  [0  the  seveiul  books  the  numbei  of  VtiBiliu 
beiameiers  which  would  lepresent  its  length,  llie  rale  of  pay 
of  the  icriba  io  Diodcdan^s  reign  was  £jied  by  his  edict  de 
pretiii  rerum  uttaiium  at  15  densiii  for  looffrfxH  in  writing  of 
the  first  quality,  and  at  10  denarii  for  (he  second  quality: " )iat 
Ibe  difference  was  between  Ihe  two  qualities  does  not  appear. 
~  L  de«ribed  above  has  been  called 


d  marking  off  in 


stick!,  a  game  played  in  an  enclosed  coutt,  takins  iu  name 
from"  tphairiitikV'the  parent  of  lann-Iennii.  The  ImplemcnU 
are  an  ordinary  lawn-tennis  racket  and  bwn-leanis  balls  not 
covered  with  BanneL  The  walls  of  the  court  may  be  made  of 
wood,  cement  or  brick  to  (be  height  of  g  or  10  ft.,  with  netting 
above — unless  the  court  b  roofed— to  prevent  the  balls  Iron  going 
out :  tlK  Booi  may  be  of  wood,  cement  01  asphalt,  perfect  accuracy 
Dot  being  essential.  The  dimensions  of  the  court  ait  yS  ft.  by 
ij  It.;  il  is  bisected  longitudinally  by  a  painted  line,  laterally 
by  a  net  3  fi.  fi  in.  bigb.  above  which  ii  itieldied  a  tape  S  iL 
Inm  the  ground.    In  each  of  Ibc  conen  a  9-lt.  iqnaie  (Ibe 


"  service  "  man)  Is  p^tcd,  and  it  fl.  from*  EScb  bad  ml 

lines  ("  service  "  lines)  ait  drawn  across  the  breadth  of  the  am. 
Tbe  lules  aie  similar  (a  (base  of  lawn-tennis,  eaccpl  that  s  bd 
can  only  be  "  out  of  couit "  if  it  is  struck  over  tbe  wiOi 

SnCK-IHSECT,    (he   name   given    (o   certain   anhnfilaiB 
insects  ol  the  family  Fbasmidae,of  eitiemety  vaiiaUc  hn>  u' 
siie,  and  deriving  (heir  umc  fiom  a  resemblance  to  tbe  hnarbn 
and  twigs  of  the  trees  in  »bich  (hey  live  and  feed.    Tbe  ts 
bUncc  is  ptoduced  by  (he  grea(  length  and  slendemos  el 
body  and  legs.    Protection  is  aBoided  to  aomc  tpccia, 
Hatropltryi  payi  [lom  Borneo,  by  ihaip  tl»mlike  qtim 
The  anteriot  nings.  when  present,  are  always  imall;  but  ik 
poslerioi  wings  are  sometimes  of  large  aiac  and  very  baililob 
coionred.    The  coleuringi  however.  Is  only  visible  when  (he  vinp 
are  eipanded  and  in  use.    Many  spcdca  art  vringkss  at  all  >ca 
As  in  the  leaf-insects,  to  which  the  stick-inaecta  are  dodr 
allied,  the  egg-coses  are  veiy  similar  to  seeds.     Stick-inseca  v    I 
intolenuit  of  cold,  and  attain  (heii  largest  siie  and  gieatot  to- 
fuiionofspecieslnlhelroiHcs,oneWestA[[icaiiapecies.f<ibft«    i 
ctntavrsi,  reaching  a  length  of  g  in.    Species  of  small  sijr  >rr 
found  in  southern  Europe,  one  belon^ng  to  Ihe  genus  Btii» 
advancing  u  far  north  as  the  middle  of  Fiance.  | 

SnCKLBBACK,  the  name  applied  Io  a  group  ol  small  bkl  | 
(CajlrMfcui)  which  inhabit  the  fieah  and  brackish  waun  B 
well  as  the  COIsU  of  the  temperate  lone  of  tbe  Doithem  bcni- 
spheie.  As  ia  as  the  European  kinds  an  concerned,  all  ori 
be  met  with  in  the  biackiih  watei  o(  certain  liKonl  disinni 
piopoitioiiBd  body,  ihidi 


toe),  which  ai 


.  group  of  aulB-raou(hs  {fiiltia 

_  _    ,lic  marine  sticklebacks.    Their  i, 

'    oblique,  and  armed  with  unall  but  firmly  set  teeth-    The  hod 

b  almost  entirely  praiecied  by  hard  bone;  even  tbe  checks  sn 

cuiiassed  by  the   dilated   infiaorbitaJ  bone*.     Tb<R  aic  <■ 

I    scales  devdoped  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  a  serirs  oJ  bid    1 

id  laige  scutes  protecls  a  greater  or  ksaer  portion  of  (he  ato 

he  first  dorsal  fin  and  (he  venirals  ate  Iiaosfonned  into  pi»aiid    | 

rmidabla  spines,  and  joined  to  Enn  bony  pUtes  of  the  a^ 

.eleton.    With  regard  Lo  the  degree  in  wbicb  this  anrujcicca 

weloped,  not  only  do  the  species  differ  from  each  other,  Itl 

almost  eveiy  species  shows  an  extraordinary  amount  of  t'in>- 

About  ten  kinds  may  be  taken  to  be  specifically  disiiod- 

faras  is  known  at  present,  all  sticklebacks  construct  s  sdt 

he  reception  of  the  spawn,  which  is  jealously  guinlH 

I    by  (he  male  until  the  young  are  hatched,  which  evert  iib> 

'    place  in  from   ten   to  eighteen  days  after   ovipeailion.   H( 

also  pro(ecU  (hem  for  the  Sail  few  days  of  their  eiistence. 

Sticklebacks  are  sboit-Uved  animals;  they  are  said  to  ■tgrl" 

'    age  ol  only  three  or  lour  years;  yet  their  short  life,  at  leasi  \^} 

'      '  'lemaio,  is  [ulloleici(cmenl.    During  the  first  year  o(  it'' 

ence,  before  (be  breeding  season  bt^,  (hey  live  iii  B"^ 

jujiies  in  still  pools  or  gently  flowing  brooks.     But  sil^  '}^ 

Ti  of  the  warmer  season  each  [Dale  selects  a  territory,  «l™ 

rrcely  defends  against  all  comets,  especially  against  inlrudcn 


t    until  Ihe 

'    bridal  dtess,  painted 

'   comparatively  largt 


witho 


a.  At  this  period  he  also  assume 
ue  and  red  tints.  The  eg|s  i* 
female  depositing  from  50  to  " 


01  the  qiedes  kno 
and  has  so  well  been  studied,  as  the  com 
spined  stickleback  {Gaslteittui  aiJtitaltn).    n  is  looi"  -'"'. 
wbere  in  Dortbern  and  central  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  Nor" 
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Anaka>    TGa  Jevdapamt  <t  in  Knta  ud  ^ 
orCMdin^,  bihI  qwdmens  nu7  be  foiuul  without 
■cnui  and  with  iboit  qiinci,  otbca  vith  anlf  >  fE«  kuux  ua 
Bodtftldy  *[Md  ^lioM,  umI  igtu)  oUien  which  poBoi  ■  com- 
pkt*  raw  •(  KtMci  boa  the  head  to  the  cuidil  fin,  mud  in  which 


b  the  Ion  ri  Uncoluhlic  everr  •evcB  or  dght  r**"-    "o 
'    tuccolalfanibTlDcieueoIlUiGihhubeeaobiBVTdlsoiu 


utiSdal  dniuie^  TUi  qiedn  unuUy 
the  IwUoiii,  exEivMlpi  *  baOoW  to  which  ■  bed  of  gnu,  molltu 
or  Gbm  b  pttputd;  walti  are  thai  niscd,  uid  the  whole  ii 
noled  o*<t  with  the  Kka  uMcriiL  The  eiM  ti  u  inch  ud 
moR  In  dbmctet,  with  >  hbhII  iiMnDiT  (sr  en  entnace. 

The  ten-^intd  Mkklebick  {CutMOaa  fwipllia)  !i  u  ciBcd 
Iram  tbt  nuinbct  of  q)ina  iBuUy  compoung  iti  Gnt  doiul  fin, 
which,  however,  oaf  be  •MKtioa  reduced  Co  eight  oi  sins  oi 
iocfciMd  lo  eleven.  Ic  it  loullei  thu  the  thne^^lncd  ^Mclet, 
raid]'  exceeding  a  In.  Id  leosth.  Iti  geagniphlcil  lange  Dtvif 
colnddea  with  that  e[  the  other  tpfitx  but  it  li  mon  locally 
dittiibmed,  and  ica  range  In  northem  Aiia  b  not  known.  Ita 
neat  i>  generany  placed  uoong  weeda  above  Ihc  botCoin  of  the 
water.  Breeding  male*  are  readHj  recognised  at  a  distance  by 
the  intensely  black  colour  of  the  k>wer  paiti  ol  their  body. 

Both  these  qiecia  are  otremely  vntacknit.  A  mall  atkkle- 
back  kept  In  an  aquaiiUDi  devnied,  hi  five  hour*'  time,  74 
newly-hatched  dan,  which  were  about  a  ([outer  oI  an  Inch 
long.  Two  daya  after  it  (wallowed  61  and  would  probably 
have  eaten  aa  many  every  day  could  they  have  been  procured. 

The  lea-nickleback  IGailnsltut  ipiiaikla  or  Sfiimkia  tut- 
larli)  altiina  to  a  length  of  7  in.,  and  ia  armed  with  fifteen 
ihort  aplnea  on  the  badt.  It  is  extremely  common  round  the 
British  couta,  but  aevercon^icgates  in  large  ihoals.  Aliiutable 
localities  ol  the  coast  which  ate  sheltered  Itom  the  waves  ai>d 
overgrown  with  seaweed,  especially  in  lock-pools,  one  or  two 
males  otabliih  themselves  with  their  harcma,  and  may  be 
otnerved  withoot  difficulty,  being  quite  aa  (earieai  as  their  bcsh- 
water  mudns.  Haiboon  and  (haUowa  coveted  with  ^Mlfr« 
■re  likewise  favouiite  hlinnti  of  this  spcdct,  ahhoo^  the  water 
toay  be  brackish.    The  nest  Is  always  Gimly  attached  to  sei^ 


The  matttiala  ait  bound  together  by  a  tough  white  Ihnad-which 
lafonnedbyaiecTetionotthckidncysalthemale.  TUsqiedes 
tnhabits  oijy  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 

mSR.  RDDOW  BWAUI  (1800-iWi),  Cennao  Protestant 
divine  and  laynic,  waa  bom  at  Fraostadl  hi  Poien  00  the  17th 
of  March  iSoo.    He  studied  at  Hdk  and  Berlin,  Gnt  la*  and 
iiterwarda  thedogy;  and  he  continued  bit  theological  studies 
iMer  at  the  pastoral  teminaiy  of  Wittenberg     In  i8it  he  waa 
DadeptofesMvintlKHiaiionarylnMiluteatBaseL   Afterwards 
be  held  pastonlta  at  Fiankkben  near  Henebug  (iBio>  and  at 
WichlingbauaeB  fai  the  WuFftetthal  (1S3S).     In  iBfo  he  waa 
appoMted  snpetintendent  at  Schkeudili,  ud  in  i§  j9  at  Eiil ' 
Be  published  a  new  edition  of  Lutber'a  Catechlim  and  a  I 
laiioD  of  the  BiUe  bated  on  that  of  Lutber;  but  he  Es  noted  ci 
for  his  thoughtful,  devotloaal  and  mystical  rwumentarf  a 
words  of  the  LoKKKOfm^  ifont,  J  vol*.,  lAu;  3"!  eil"  7 
1S70-1S741  Eag.  Inos.,  8  vola.,  iBjS-iSsS;  3  vols.,  iB6g), 
died  at  EitlAtn  ra  the  ittb  of  December  iMi. 

Hi<  other  woi^  beddM  conineatnria  on  the  Pwikna,  61 
iBiah,  Piaverti*.  EptEduHb  HcliRws.  Basils  d  Timet  and  . 
iitclu4t:DiiSiJaierAlicildlivo\%.,an-tiY>;Ecf.tmii.,iaM 
■nd  Du  JEafn  itr  SnnJ  in  i^  kiifiti*  Sdirtfl  (lUl).    CL  J.  P. 
Ijcteix,  ni  Li/t  :,f  R.  SUf  (New  York,  187,). 

•TIFTBR,  ADALBERT  (1S05-1S68},  Austrian  autbor,  waa 
born  at  Obeiplan  in  Bohemia  on  the  33rd  of  October  ilos,  the 
son  of  a  linen  weaver.  Having  studied  at  the  milvenjty  of 
Vieons,  be  became  tutor  to  Xlchard,  eldtit  son  o(  Prince  Metter- 
Blcb,  aul  obtalded  hi  iSfp  the  appointment  aa  tchod  impecint 


with  the  title  of  JUafrot  In  Hot,  where  be  lived  noia  Ui  death 

oD  the  iltb  of  January  rS68.  Aaearty  wiS4oStifIerhad  made 
his  narae  known  by  bis  PiUhtumiM,  ■  collection  of  channiu| 
little  tketchea,  but  his  fantacbieAy  rests  upon  his  Andiiii  (1844- 
1851)  in  which  be  gMhend  toiAer  his  eady  wiitinga.   Tbaa 

jlca  of  Ceiun  prae.  Amons  other  of  1  't  woriia  may  ba 
BmU  Sum*  (i8u),  Hadatmmtr  (1357),  WUiit  (1W4- 
,  ud  Bri^t,  which  ippcued  posUumously  in  1869. 

la's  S^UUOt  Wiiy  wan  paUiihwl  la  it  vols,  b  iStcl 

There  are  alto  cdiuoni  of  selected  vnrka  in  4  nit.  (l89;)  andin 
6  volt.  (1899).  A  crillcat  adkloa  by  A.  Sauer  li  in  pnpsTation. 
Stifirr's  letters  were  pubBibcd  by  I.  Atxent  in  t  voli.  [iBioV  See 
E.  Kuh.  Zwi  DKiUr  OHimliit  {iS7>)-,  K.  l4«il,  A.  StJur.  itr 
Diciur  ia  BekmtnaUii  CVmru.  iteO;  J.  K.  Marku^^.  ^Hr 
(ind  e<L.  1I79) .  A.  R.  Kdo,  >(.  ^i/t^  (19H) ;  T.  Klaiber,  jI.  JUfUr 
(190S) ,  W.  KcKh.  A .  Slifiir  anJ  JU  Samatii  (1905). 
BnaABD  (d.  167)},  archbiih^  ol 


Ungm 

Winchealer;  he  nqipatted  £ail  Godwin* 
in  Ua  quarrel  with  Edwud  the  Conftiir,  and  ia  laja  airaagcd 
the  peace  betwea  the  carl  and  the  fciE(.  In  this  jwai  the  anh- 
blihap  of  Canterbury,  Itobert  «l  JonHfles,  havlnc  beta  outlawed 
and  diivai  iram  Rn^pd,  Stigand  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
biihoprlc;  but,  Mvuding  R^ert  *i  the  cl^tful  archbi^^ 
Pope  Leo  IX.  and  Ua  iwa  saecoaa*  refined  to  neocnise  Urn. 
In  losS,  homvct,  Beacdict  X.  gave  him  the  pall,  but  this  pope 
waa  depcaed  in  the  loDowinf  year.  Stigand  ^  laid  by  Noimaa 
wiitei)  to  have  crowned  Huold  la  Janaary  laM;  bM  It  la  now 
pcobable  that  this  ctrentony  was  performed  by  Aldnd,  aich- 
blihopof  York.  Stlgaad  tuluDitltd  to  WillUm,  and  aiaitted  at 
hit  conmatieD.  But  the  Conqueror  waa  anxioua  to  get  rid  <d 
him,  although  he  look  Um  ia  hit  train  to  Monsandy  in  1067. 
In  1070  he  waa  deposed  by  the  papal  kgatci  ud  was  Imprlsoaed 
al  Winchettcr,  where  he  died,  probably  oa  the  itad  of  Fcbruaty 
1071.  Stipnd  waa  an  avaridoua  nun  and  a  great  pluralist, 
bidding  the  bithoprlc  of  Winchettcr  after  be  became  atchbishop 
of  Canterfamy,  in  adi^ion  to  moil  abbejn. 

See  E.  A.  Ftohdu,  Tht  Hrnm»  CHjawl  (1870-1876),  vola.  a., 

iii.  and  iv.i  and  J.  R.  Cf«,  nki  Cns(iiu«  «f  £bj|W  (i«9;}j  voL  li, 

^  the  indictioB   of  Mltmata, 


<tf  Christ. 

if  showing  tribal  coa- 
ly marka  act  npon  the 
temple  of  Hetculca  In 
Egypt  (fi.  tij),  wyi  that  It  is  not  lawful  lo  cqMnn  ruDaWiy 
•lave*  who  take  icfnge  ibente  if  they  receive  certain  maiki 
on  their  bodies,  dtvodag  them  to  the  deity.'  The  practice  it 
alluded  to  by  Paul  <GaL  vL  17}  In  the  wntdt,  "  from  henceforth 
let  so  nua  iroiAIe  me,  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the 
stigmata  of  Jeuu ";  and  some  writers  have  undcntood  lbs 
pasaage  aa  refeniog  to  stigmatisatieo  in  the  modem  sense 
(Hotanut,  Dt  AbMa  a.  fatafsMM  ti  fkhiranm,  ed.  Paqnot, 
ui-  *i,  p.  J^s).  Biandhif,  a*  IndlcatiTe  of  scrvitnde,  waa 
forbidden  by  Constantlnei 

In  the  pcnod  of  persacotkHi  Christian  martyrs  were  tomctimca 
bnnded  with  Ibe  name  of  Christ  on  tbelr  foreheads  (Pimlius, 
"  De  vit.  S.  Cyprian!,"  BiUielk.  wdrvM  Jafram,  vol.  iiL  p.  47s, 
i  vii.).  Wounds  of  this  tort  were  tometiows  telt-infllcted  as  a 
diiGgoremmt  by  nuns  tor  their  protection,  aa  in  the  caae  of  St 
Ebba,  abbesi  <k  Coldin^iam  (see  Baroniua,  Awiala,  xv.  iij, 
OHii.  870,  also  Tert.  Di  td.  rirf.).  Some  Christiana  lUrewite 
marlred  themselves  on  the  hands  or  armt  with  a  crooi  oc  the 
naoN  of  Christ  {Pma^ua,  /■  £uii»i,  ed.  Cniteiius,  p.  406), 
and  other  vofamtary  mnlHatiooB  for  Chtitl't  nke  are  mentioned 
(Matt.  III.  Ill  Fottunatus,  UJi  >/  SI  Skadtfrnd,  ed.  Hi^, 
cd.  loSi  PaOadius,  lausiM  Hiiltry,  oiL;  Jerome's  lalhr  It 
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In  St  Fnudl  nl  AnU  we  him  the  Ent  cuiDpIc  of  the  tUeged 
mlrandoiu  infliction  of  ilignuta.  [Foe  an  earlier  Isitincc 
pconouncsl  by  the  Church  to  be  tn  impottuie  KC  Fleury, 
Bin.  Ecd.  UiviiL  f  56.  dux.  1111.)  While  raediuUnj  on  the 
■DScrinp  of  OUT  Laid,  in  his  cell  on  Mounl  Alvemo  in  1114,  we 
ue  told  by  bis  blognphera,  Tlioinu  of  CcUno  and  Bonaventura, 
that  tbc  Lord  appealed  to  Francis  as  a  aerapb  and  produced 

that  the  »lde  wound  bled  octasionally,  though  Bonavenlura 
calls  it  a  scar,  end  the  wounds  in  the  feet  liad  tbe  appearance 
and  colour  oE  nailA  thrust  Ihrou^.  After  hia  death  St  Clare 
csdeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  eiliact  one  of  the 
Alciondei  IV.  and  other  wilnessea  declared  that  they 
these  nurki  both  before  and  after  his  death  (Baynsldtu,  sd 
"<>■-  i'S5>  P-  17)-  l^e  divinely  attested  saDCiity  o(  thcii 
foundet  gave  to  the  newly  eatabliihed  order  of  Fiandicans  a 
powerful  impulH,  >o  that  they  loon  squtUed  and  threatened 
to  overshadow  In  InBuence  lb*  pRvknuly  founded  order  ol 
St  Dorai^ 

The  reputation  of  the  latto-  drda  was,  however,  itmDariy 
Tiised  in  the  next  century  by  the  ocoinence  of  the  same  wonder 
to  ibe  case  of  a  sister  of  the  third  rule  oi  St  DominJc,  Cilheiins 
Benincasa— better  known  as  St  Catherine  of  Sieoa.  From  her 
biographer's  account  we  gather  that  she  was  (ubject  to  hyslero- 
epileptlc  attacks,  in  one  ol  wliich,  wh^  she  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  she  received  the  £nt  stigma  (see  v.  ijo).  In  spite 
ol  ber  great  teputaliOD,  and  tile  number  of  attesting  witnesses, 
this  occurrence  was  not  universally  believed  in.  Pope  Siitua  IV. 
published  a  bull  In  1475  ordefing,  on  pain  of  anathema,  the 
erasure  of  stigmata  from  pictures  of  St  Catherine, 
Ubitlng  all  eiprenions  of  belief  in  the  occurrenn 
Innocent  Vm.  similarly  le^slited  "  ue  de  caetero  S.  Catherini 
cum  stigmatibus  depuigatur;  neve  de  ejus  stigmalfbi 
vertKiin,  aut  sermo,  vel  prsedicatio  ad  tollendam  c 
icandall  occa^onem  "  (see  rdereacei  to  Raynaud,  Dt  Slif"- 
tfnK,  cap.  iL  iW;}.  In  the  yean  which  followed  casi 
■tigmalizilion  occoried  thld  and  last — now  a  Frandscaa, 
a  Dominican,  very  rarely  a  reli^euie  of  MWtber  order,  showing 
the  marka.  Alti^tethei  about  ninety  instanrer  are  on  record, 
ol  which  eighleea  were  male*  and  seventy'lwa  females.  (There 
are  about  ttiirty  other  cases  sometimca  Incindrd  In  tlie  catalogue, 
of  wluch  there  are  no  partlcuhm  recorded.)  Moat  of  them 
occurred  among  residents  in  religioua  bouses,  alta  the  austerities 
ol  Lent,  usually  on  Good  Friday,  iriien  the  mhid  was  intently 
filed  OD  our  Lord's  Passion;  and  the  possibility  of  Ibe  receplioa 
of  the  marks  wia  constantly  before  the  eyes  and  thought*  of  tbe 
members  of  the  two  orders  to  which  St  Fiancit  and  St  Catherine 
belonged.  Tbe  order  of  iofliction  in  the  majority  of  case*  was 
that  ol  the  erurifcdon,  the  first  token  being  a  bloody  sweat, 


uhI  loot  wound*  awear,  that  of  the  side  being  the  last.  The 
grade  of  tiic  infiictioa  varied  to  individual  cases,  and  they  mty 
be  pmqMd  In  the  fallowing  Beries>- 

1,  with  the  ^^fe  prodoctioo  of 


er^FniKii 


in  whotD  the  marks  appeared  as  cok 
OoMFfl  o(  Delli  <i}44)  they  nre  coU 
ol  St  Catherine,  duappraml  in  aiuwe 
Dominica  de  Paradii;  in  Kiter  Piei 

NumbeS^-  .l»l !  ^^^bj^'^ 

jr  (iwi),  vKTebo 

:  marb  on  lohanna 


widch  she  aaid  were  enfraved 
ekamlnallon  being  made  to  1727 
tile  image  of  the  cnttf  the  eci 


laBaai  (t696}wMalsa  A*ail4ut<rf|ui^.a^s 
drew  oa  a  paper  a  rnresouailDa  aTtfae  iau^ 

iTcd  OB  ta  ban.    On  a  poat-inanoi 

-  i7by  pKAenrCeuiliud  Dr  Bcrdifi. 

~r iherltbTiiidesftbBOi^BlVtlaAaal'erHkiCii/iK 

by  Silvatori,  Romi^  iBoj).  The  case  ol  rT-""'"-  Stumbdea.  1 
DoAinicaA  ml  Coloine,  u  noteworthy,  as  on  lier  skull  ihere  vm 
found  m  riiitd  ridve  or  tfowu  which  was  at  fine  gnea,  with  red  deb 
fa  Lucia  di  Niini  (lufi)  ttie  mliki  were  variable,  as  Ibey  alio  ■n 
on  SiRer  Maria  di  Sl  I)oniBico.  On  tbe  body  ol  Se  MargaRi  * 
Hungary  the  «i)puu  were  foond  frceh  and  clear  wfaeo  h^  body  wv 
eiLhumed  lome  time  efler  her  death  for  tmupoRalion  to  Prnburi. 
Other  ititnutLied  penou  were  Elinbeth  voB  Spalbui,  a  Cifle- 
cian;SlnerCcleta.aPoorCUre;MatildivonScani;MarEaiet  Brwl 
eJEodriiiffen  (15^);  Maria  Raniot  Ctiioa  (i5S2);Caihanna]aBt- 
enu>;  EJizabeth  iteith  ol  Allfau!  Stiev*  u  Ramm  in  WenobatU: 
Siiter  Mary  cJ  the  Inranutioti  at  l^etoise;  Archangela  Taiden  ii 
Sicfly  (i6ot);  Cathariu  Ricd  in  Floiencc  IiKO)!  and  Jwnni  Mus 
de:La  Croc*,  a  Poor  Clare  at  Rovereda  [1  1673),  upon  whom  Ik 
maridngs  ol  tbe  Ihora  erown  and  apcai  wound  wen  cniacially  dn^ 

1.  In  some  casei,  although  the  p^bs  of  "■[—?■ —tifrfi  nre  lek. 
tiiere  were  no  marks  apparent.  Thia  occurred  to  Helen  BroBwn 
(iiSS);  Helena  ol  Hunganr  (1170);  Ounna  ot  MaMua  (1476), 
Columha  Rocasani;  Magdaleaa  de  IWi:  Anna  of  Vaixssi  Hmt 
nyma  CarvafUo;  Maria  of  UdioB,  a  Dominlcan:Jgwukadi  Vocelli^ 
Stephania  Sundnai.  a  Franriacan;  Siaa  Oirisina,  a  Canhuiu; 
and  Joanna  Rodriguu.  a  Pom  One.  In  the  case  ol  Urania  Aiuii 
de  Vakou,  a  len^  of  St  Dominic  (iteS],  and  Cathariic  CiZiaa 
(d,  I6I9)  the  pain  was  chiefly  that  ol  the  crown  ol  thiiriu,  as  it  m 
also  in  Amelia  Bicchieil  of  VeteelU.  an  Anguainian. 

4.  In  a  third  lenea  aiinie  ol  Ibe  maiki  wei*  viaibk  on  tbe  bedj, 
while  gibers  were  abient  or  only  lubjecllvely  indkaied  by  levBe 
paini.  Tbe  crown  of  Ihomi  only  wai  marked  on  Ibe  bead  of  Via- 
ceniia Feneria at  Valencia  (d.  ISiXlaudPhaipciadeSantoTaBwio 
of  Moniemor  (1670),  while  aoodedinf  10  Toreuua  tht  Auguoiaiia 
■Una  von  Caula  (d.  1430)  had  a  single  tbnra  wound  on  tic 
forehead.  The  crown  was  niarked  on  Carlurina  of  Raomiraa 
Ol.  i486},  who  alae  Buffered  a  aevere  bloody  nnat-  In  Ibe  ease  of 
Stephana  Quinianl,  to  Soneine  (i4S7>,  there  was  >  imfuee  bloodr 
sweat  and  the  wouada  wife  lalaminidg,  appearms  oo  Frldar 
and  Saturday,  vaidiUgf  on  Sunday.  Blanche  Gaeinaii,  daughter 
of  Count  Anaa  de  Sanvedra  (I5Ct4).  was  marked  only  on  tte  ritta 
lool,  as  alio  was  Cslheriae,  a  IZiHercian  nun.  The  beirt  wiond 
was  viuble  in  ChriKlna  Mirabilis  (lijl)  Gabriekto  de  Pkselt 
(d  14?^)  died  from  the  bliedlngo[iui:havoui|d.aildilBttarwovad> 
i^redacribed  in  Maria  de  Acwin  in  Toledo;  Euttochto-a  tertiin 
of  Sl  Franci.;  Clara  de  Buiny,  a  DomJnicMi  (isi4);  CSUa  Nt** 
a  Poor  Clare  of  NuceHa  0.  i65^^folhel«  instance  Ihe.heiR 

the  l^aR  of  Uutina  de  Aiilb  (d. 


di  Rhegio,  >  Capuchto  U  Bofogu,  had  the  wulti  of  tbe  cron 
(itei);  Cicolos  Suii.  an  jgnoranl  hy  bmtba,  hid  tbe  woud 
m  hfa  side.  Dodo,  1  Ptaemonstiueniiui  lay  brother.  «a>  faDy 
wa*  Philip  de  Aqucria.  Tbe  mufcs  of  lei 
death  wen  fovnd  on  tbe  heart  of  Angda*  del  Fa*,  ■  mtoacite  if 
toflffim,  1*  also  on  Maiheo  Caieiy  in  Uantua,  Uelcbioiol 
Aniel  to  Vslentla,  Cbeiul>to  de  Aviliaoa  (an  Augmiinian},  and 
AgoltnidUiUn.  Walter  of  Straasburg,  a  preaching  friar  (1)64), 
bad  tbe  beirt-pato  hut  no  marii,  and  the  same  wna  the  case  with 
Fnnciicui,  Robert  de  Malateatis  (i4]o),  and  James  StephkniL 
On  Nicholas  of  Ravenna  tbe  wounds  were  seen  alter  death, 
while  John  Gray,  a  Scotsman,  ft  Frandicu  nuutyr,  bad  oat 
ound  on  hfs  loot. 

Sevtnl  later  instaoces  have  been  noorded.  Anna  Katsenni 
mmerich,  a  peasant  girl  boni  at  UOnster  to  1774,  afterwatds 
1  Augustinian  nun  at  Agnetenberg,  waa  even  more  famous  kr 
!C  visians  and  revclationa  ihaa  for  tbe  stigraata     fiiographiefc 
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with  ncndi  of  kr  tMooM,  haw  been  puMUud  by  Bnntuio 
U  MuBich  In  1S51  uid  the  Abbi  Cuilta  U  Paid  (iSto). 
Coloiabe  Scbuuilt  of  Bunbeig  (1787)  wu  fully  (tigmiliieil, 
u  tbo  «*i  Roae  Son,  1  Cspuchiu  ol  Oiieii  is  ^ -<■"'■ 
C1801),  ud  Mvlcldas  Loijcr  (iSchS).  Tm  mll-knoiRi  cua 
occuncd  in  IIidI — odb  "  L'EotuicB  "  Unix  voa  Mail  ol 
Ctldsio,  t  ^1  ol  noble  family,  Uigmaliicd  In  iS]9,  the  olber 
"  L'AddoIorata  "  Uaiia  Dominia  Lafzari,  a  miller'i  dau^Ur 
At  CapHana,  ilicnutized  in  1S35  (sec  6ot(,  ££j  Sti^matii^  du 
Tyrtl,  Faiis,  1S46).  A  caH  of  the  Kcond  claH  ji  that  of 
Kliaabcth  £ppuifci  of  Klodcrbrunn  in-  Bavaria  (1^14),  icportcd 
on  by  KuluL  An  Interesting  example  of  itlgmalic  trance  alio 
<K:cuncd  in  the  case  of  a  Pioteitant  young  woman  In  Saxony 
in  1S30,  vho  appeared  aa  if  dead  on  Gocxl  Fdday  and 
Satiuday,  azid  nvived  on  Caitei  Sunday. 

The  lail  caic  leairded  Ii  that  ol  Louise  I^teaa,  a  petMnt  ^d, 
at  Boil  de  Hiine,  Hainault,  upon  whom  the  •UcmMa  a^ieued 
on  the  nih  of  Apiil  1E6S.  This  caw  via  kvcMlfUed  by 
Pcotei^t  Lefebvre  of  Loavain,  who  (or  fifteen  yam  wu  pbyri- 
cian  to  two  lunatic  asylums.  In  hei  then  wai  a  poiodic 
bleeding  of  the  Uigmata  every  Friday,  and  1  frequent  Rcui- 
rence  of  the  byuero-cataleptlc  condition.  Ha  biography  hai 
been  written  by  Lefebvre  and  published  at  Louvaiii  (iSja). 

On  nuveying  U>e9e  ninety  casu  we  may  diacount  a  certain 
Dumber,  including  all  those  of  the  MCODd  dasa,  as  etamplea  of 
subjective  sensations  suggested  by  the  contemplalion  ol  the 
paina  of  ciudhxion.  A  second  set,  of  which  the  fuoous  case 
of  Jetiei  (Win,  HdtiUsckt  Kircktnttickuklt,  iBio,  iii.  jgg)  is  a 
type,  must  be  also  set  aside  as  obvious  and  intentional  frauds 
produced  on  victims  by  ^**^g'^*"j  persona.  A  third  serie3|  and 
bow  large  a  group  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide/  we 
mtisE  regard  as  due  to  the  irrf^wnsihle  self-infliction  of  injuries 
by  persona  in  the  hystcTO.e[Mlep1ic  condition,  those  perverted 
states  of  nervous  action  which  Charcot  has  done  so  much  to 
elucidate.  >  To  any  experienced  in  this  form  of  disease,  many  of 
tbe  phenomena  described  in  the  records  of  these  examples 
are  easily  rea>(niiable  at  chiiracteristic  of  the  hystcro-eplcptic 
slate. 

There  are,  however,  some  Instsntes  not  easily  explained, 
wheie  the  lelf.Infliction  hypothesis  Is  not  qidle  satisfactory. 
Pnrallel  caises  of  pbydcal  eSects  due  to  mental  suggesiioa  are 
well  autbenticaled.  Beauius  vouches  for  lubefaciion  and  vesica- 
tion  as  prHlucedby  suggestion  in  tbe  hypnotic  state,  andBourru 
uid  Buiot  describe  a  case  of  bloody  sweat,  and  red  letters 
marled  on  tbe  aim  by  simple  tracing  with  (be  finger.  See 
Conpti  Ktttilifqai  de  GrtiwliU,  frapli  m/dicaU  (Aug.  ig, 
iSSj) ,  and  BeriDa's  £0  Crawfe  ilyrfbw  ltd  I'JiMimc  (Paris,  iS$6). 
Weknow  so  little  ol  thetiophic  action  of  the  bighernerve  centres 
that  we  cannot  say  how  far  tissue  nutrition  can  be  controlled 
in  spots.  That  the  nerve  centres  have  a  direct  influence  on  local 
nutrition  is,  In  some  cases,  c^ubte  of  experimental  demonsira- 
tion,  and,  in  another  sphere,  a  lev  ol  tbe  recorded  instances  of 

,0  hidicate  that  this  trophic  la" 

light  seems  possible. 

LiraiUkTnaB- — See  references  to  each  name  in  Atta  Hwleni*  or 
Hueber,  Undepumlmuinaiiarum  (I6W;  Henriquei.  ilntUttim 
titltriitnst:  Marches.  Saf  iiarif.  SuOI.  Eflumtrida  dcminKaaa 
lairai  (DiUingen,  i6qi);  Petni*  de  Alva  y  Aitnrga.  Pnitpum 
'ralKraf  ferlltuiim  fimliat  (Stnaibui^  1664) ;  TUcpoiui,  I>>  uisimf 

roMuia  iti  iriiitiaim' It  ia  mmri  it  tlflut  u  m^ytm  ip 

S Paris,  if'4i):GarTe>.  i>i(  itniUub  UyilA,  U.  410  tog.  (RatiibonJ; 
lancKus  Quaiennlub  Dt  ndnrSnB  iamin,  i.  4  [Veidce,  1653); 
Raynaud,  Open.  vol.  ilii.  (Lyoni.  166]};  DttUn  Sontu  (i>7i},  p. 
itd:  Maury,  tfitw  el  tilraisrir,  Baunb,  Jttotorckti  up.  sar 
TttHtit    itfOrale    (Paris.    IB&);    Bosibeyn,    Iti    SUrmaliHa 

B.fi*.  1U6):  EnnemoM,  Dtr  ilapuHnmu  tm  Cerk^iriii  lur 
•tiM,  I  91  (Stuiiprt,  ISu);  -nioluck's  VrtmiirUi  SckiiJIem. 
p.  97  (HambuTi.  IBW);  SchmMcr,  in  Aunt.  Ktntmuiliinr, 
pp.  180.  uj  (BerUo.  1879);  CjmBiei  miui  fb  la  hkiW  ^  tisliilie 
(Inly  II,  lUs);  Banhftemy,  Bait  nr  li  irrmBtrapltiimr  am  drrnw- 
^... _■_   Cp,^    ,gjg)      Imbeit-Goarbeyre,    Lii 


bydiated  cikimB  alnadnhim  sQIcate,  CaAUSJOik+fi^O. 
UauaDyaimalliaoponioBd  tbe  okjam  is  iqdacad  by  aodlnm. 
Crystals  an  moaodinic,  and  u*  laviilahly  twinntd.  giving  rise 


Md,  andon  tl 
cleavage  (parallel  to  the  plane  o(  tyumttiy)  the 
markedly  pearly;  hcaca  tba  oane  stilbiU  givea  by  S.  J. 
HaOy  bi  1796,  fmm  Gr.  rrOfiia,  to  sUne.  After  tbe  separa- 
tion oi  heulandite  from  this  speds  in  iSiS,  the  Hme  Hjmitif 
(from  IttiBi,  a  bundle]  was  proposed,  and  tUi  name  is  now 
o^leytd  in  Geiraaoy.  The  haidnna  l>  3)  aad  the  qiecifie 
gravity  I't.  StUhhels  a  mfnod  of  seoondary  orjgiii,  and 
occua  with  other  leoliles  in  the.  amygdaloldal  cavitlta  of 
recks;  it  Is  aoiaeUnca  famid  la  granlle  and 


Slgra,  Bay  of  Fundy, 


tbe  naocMtty  o(  a  pi 

shoUIns  a  pt*.  The  OU  Eoflish,  lUfd  b'focned  from  jMfm, 
to  dimb,  asccDd;  stair  (O.  tag.  lUtitr)  and  stirrup  ate  &an 
tbe  same  root.  Slils  (Lat  sWw,  a  painted  btstrumoit}  la 
really  tbt  eanett  spelliBg  ot  atylt  (f.t^). 

tnUB.  EZRA  (r7i7-ins),  Ameria 
tionalin,  seventh  prcaldent  of  Vale  C 
>9lh  of  November  1717  in  North  E 
his  lather,  Isaac  Stilia  (d.  1740),  wi 
tional  Church.  Hegradualed  at  Yale  in  174^1  si 
tat  the  thru  years  following;  was  licenaed  to  preach  In  174(1  a>d 
wai  a  tutor  at  Yale  hi  1749-175].  He  pnadwd  In  17SO  to  the 
Indians  at  Stockbridge,  later  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1753,  and  pnctacd  in  New  Haven  for  two  years.  He 
was  pastor  oi  the  Second  Congrqatimal  Church  of  Newport, 
Khode  Island,  from  1755  to  1777;  in  177&-1777  he  preached 
occasionally  in  Di^ton,  UaBachioetia,  whither  be  had  lemoved 
his  family  after  the  Briti^  occupatitm  of  Newport;  and  In 
April  1777  hebe^kmepastorol  the  l^orth  Church  of  FortSBtonth, 
New  Hampahin^  In  1778  lie  became  pnaideni  ol  Yale  CoUege 
and  profesBor  c^  ■^^■^■■'l^^  hist«y  there,  having  fnslAed  that 


the  Saybraok  platloim  ol  1708;  in  17S0-17B1  he  wts  prafeiB<» 
oi  divinity,  and  be  lectured  bcaldes  on  astronomy  and  [^ill^ 
lophy.  He  died  in  New  Haven  on  the  nth  of  May  179;.  His 
wise  administration  as  president  made  possible  the  speedy 
recovery  of  Yale  College  after  the  War  of  Independence,  and  hk 
iotcilectnal  and  theolotpca]  breadth  helped  to  secularise  and 
strengthen  tbe  college.  As  an  undergraduate  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  aslronony;  he  observed  tbe  comet  of  1759 
and  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  1769,  and  left  a  quarto  vtAiunt 
of  astTDDonlcal  notea.  Ue  eqierinieDted  sticcesiiuUy  with  the 
electriol  apparatus  presented  10  Yale  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
'he  became.  He  orefully  kqit  thomo- 
''itics;  he  impacted  tilkwnrma 
ana  nooKS  on  silt  cuiturciDe  cotMqxmdsd  with  many  litleiatt— 
DoUbly  with  Dr  Nathaniel  tardner  and  with  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  whom  he  besought  information  of  all  kinds,  but 
especially  any  that  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
wbcrabouta  of  the  ten  lost  tribes;  and  he  undertook  the 
study  of  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  f«ty  and  became  an  able 
sch^ar.  On  Franklin's  reconuoendatioa  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  divlnily  by  the  tulTerslty  of  Edinburgh  in  1765, 
he.  bad  received  a  master's  degieo  at  Harvard  in  17S4. 
and  was  made  tloctor  ol  divinity  in  1780  by  Dartrnoulb 
and  in  r784  by  the  eoDcge  ot  New  jeney  (now  Frinccloo 
Univenity). 


Ldiuj^iej^i 


Dr  Stilt*  pnbtUMd  (Bviral  Ml  ■dm.  DOUUy,  >  CioMnt  M  11< 
OniUaM  Umin  (1 7«i).  -hkh  bu  mMkibk  BcclmiMticil  brHdU 
of  view;  liiAcon,nli,flluSraltmlnltfBrHM,iatitIiliHld{I]Siti 
ud  (  Hiiurj  tf  nra  4  On  J^t"  "I  Ki"[  Omta  Ij  li^ 
CtMirat  WkaOiy.  Uajv-Giimtcigt  md  {SM  Dixmtt  dm). 
He  1ko°  >»  176B  but  ncvir  bMiita  Eukimttkal  Biitary  1/  »■ 
Bn^iul  ani  Briliik  Amtrua.  Hii  j;.il(nrT  Divi  wu  publl^sl  in 
New  York  in  j  voIl  in  1901,  bring  fljilcd  by  F.  B.  Dtxta.  who 
qumia  laiiriy  fnnn  Dr  Slils'i  llintnnn.  ■  daily  Kxounc  of  hu 
irainli;  IlirOurv|TV»>viliublepicIIirtllll>wlif«olNnieulaBd 
In  1769-1795  and  rouiy  inuratinseuiiuta  ol  SliJn' 
aria.  Stt  xhr  Lift  liEira  sola  (B<MUtn,iyM.i^  hi 
hiabtai,  Alwl  Holaia,  tlic  tuba  ol  OUvei  Weadelf  Hi 

CTILErn)  {id  lUliu  dimiautive  of  ilil*,  i*fga,  iM.  Mitt, 
•  pointed  isunuiieDt},  t  shait  ■lihbing  daaer,  the  Iritde  ol 
irfaich  is  eiibci  iriingiiUr  or  kjuatc  in  fonn.  The  itni  k  ulao 
applied  [o  a  pointed  bodUa  ci  i\ary,  bone  at  meul  wed  fot 
■Piling  eyelet  bolei,  ic. 

BnUCUO.  FUVIUa  (?-4oS),  Ttouan  lownl  tnd  atatia- 
man,  wu  the  itm  of  a  Vandal  who  bad  Kived  a>  an  officec  In 
the  anay  of  the  emperet  Valeni  (j64rj7S).  Vt  faiiBieU  cnlcred 
the  imperU)  army  at  an  oily  ace  aad  vcedOy  altaincd  high  jho- 
motioD.  HehadalicMly bceomtmaataoftheboncwhEniiijSj 
he  wu  KDt  by  Thtpdt^iu  (J79-I95)  U  tha  hml  of  ah  emhiiay 
to  Ibe  Po^an  king,  Sapor  UL  Hh  miniim  tth  ■my  aiirfttifiil, 
•nd  ioon  iltat  Ui  ntum  ho  im  made  axint  of  the  damatici 
ud  itceirtd  in  maniMB  Saana,  the  onpMivV  nieca  and  adopted 
dauihld.  In  jlf  ba  wia  i^pointed  nuotcT  ol  the  Mildicqr 
(naoffilo'  mOUam)  la  Thtan,  and  ihonly  altenudi  dincted 
oeiietic  campaigu  In  Britain  aj^init  Picta,  Soots  and  Suon*. 

Senna  wae  named  fuudiam  ol  the  youthful  HoDOrini  ■tAtai 
the  btlcr  mi  creatsd  joiat  empetor  in  994  with  q>edal  jutii- 
dlclioo  over  Italy.  Gud,  Britain,  Spain  and  Africa,  and  StiUclu 

in  ycu  by  bctiolhiiis  hi>  6ui«hta  hCaria  to  hia  mid  and  by 
receiving  the  dying  Injnoctiaii*  ol  Iheododiu  to  que  fai  hia 
cUldrcB.  Kmixj  had  already  eiiMed  between  SlOichD  and 
Kufinua,  the  piactorian  pcaefeet  of  the  Eait,  who  had  exeitiKd 
comidenhle  Influence  over  tbt  *'T"~  and  who  now  w>*  io- 
votcd  with  the  guaidiuabip  of  Aicadiua.    Consequently  in 

Udae,  StiUciw  marched  to  tho  amt,  nominiUy  to  eipd  the 
Gath»  and  Hun*  Inai  Hum,  but  really  with  the  doign  of 
dtiTltring  Rufinna,  and  by  cfuminace  with  these  sanH  bai- 
banana  he  pmcand  tbeaiiatiinatloD  ot  Kufinui  at  the  cloae  ol 
(b«  year,  and  Ihenfcy  becaae  virtual  mailer  of  the  empin.  In 
39A  he  fou^t  in  Gncn  againU  the  Viiigothi,  but  an  inangesient 
was  eOecled  whenfay  their  chieftain  Alark  waa  appointed  mnter 
«f  the  nldieiy  In  Ulyiicum  (jg;).  U  »<  be  quelled  CDdo'i 
nvoll  In  Africa  and  mairicd  his  daughter  Uaria  lo  Bonorins. 
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E.C!bboa,  DmUfmt  HH  4  lit  Km»»  Bm/iit.  oAad  bi  )■ 

B.  Bury.  vol.  lii.  (Ijjnclen,  I9u;:P.  Villlin,rt<  Airiviu  Jauin 
•fllaly,  tranriafajby  L.  Villiri,  vol.  i.  {Sew  York.  1901);  S.  BE. 

" P— :-.-  —  "-  • ■ '  ^-  n---. —  •'-tpiri  (LmiAw, 

(C  H.  Ht.) 


AlarktoK 


In  luly  bi 


oitldied  f^  having  withdrawn  the  Imperial  lorcti  fnn  Britain 
sad  Caul  to  employ  against  the  Gotha.  He  manoenvied  hi 
Aafully  in  the  campaign  igalnit  RadagUnu,  who  led  a  large 
fore*  (d  vaiioui  (krmanic  peoplea  into  Italy  in  405,  that  ba 
wrrHnded  the  harbtrian  dncftain  on  the  rocks  of  Ftesole  near 
Florence  and  itarved  him  into  nirender.  Eariy  tn  408  he 
Burtied  hii  Kcond  daughter  Themanlia  to  Honorius.  It  waj 
nuDOured  about  this  time  that  StOicho  wu  plotting  with  Alaric 
and  with  Gennans  in  Gaul  and  lahing  other  (nasonable  ilepa 
In  order  to  make  his  own  son  Eucheriua  emperor.  There  an 
ConSicting  ucsunis  of  the  ptou  and  counter^!  and  of  the 
toan  intrigues,  the  idaiive  tenth  ol  which  will  ptobahty  never 
be  known.  It  ii  cen^n.  however,  that  he  was  luspected 
by  Koooriui  and  abandoned  by  bts  own  troops,  and  that  be 
Bed  lo  Ravenna,  and,  havbg  been  induced  by  false  piomlici  to 
^t  the  church  In  which  he  bad  taken  sanctuary,  was  assail- 
aud  on  the  ijid  of  August  408. 
TVpr 

Eortmu.  . . 

T.  HodgUo,  lUlf  aiW  <br  Immdoi,  vebt  i.  awl  iL  (OiIorI,  It 


if  Jcuf  (laJiry  ^  At  Wt^ 


STILL  (i)  [O.Eag.ilfIb,awordappcaitngInmanyTniI<iDC 
languages,  all  derived  from  the  rootj  meaning  to  set  in  pooiliu 
or  rest,  seen  in  "  stall,"  Gs.  sleUtH^  Ac.},  motionless,  noisdov 
or  when  used  of  wines  or  mineral  waters,  having  Ultte  or  » 
effervescence.  As  an  adverb,  '^  still"  has  preservni  the  origiul 
sense  of  "  that  which  preserves  Its  position,"  and  thus  muiis 
contlmiilly,  permanently,  now  u  before.  (1)  Fmn  Ik 
ibartened  Form  ol  "  distil,"  Lat.  dittilltri,  to  drip,  trickle  don, 
ililla,  a  drcp,  dim.  of  Uiria.  The  older  word  f or  a  "  aOt "  is 
English  wu  ttiHaierr,  Medieval  Latin  ilillaltriam,  an  t^ 
paraius  lor  beating  substaocts  and  condensing  the  vapoon 
(see  Dishluhok  and  Snam). 

(TILL  JORH  (c-  iS4]-iAoS),  bldrnp  of  Bath  and  Vclb, 
toimtily  reputed  to  he  Ihe  author  of  Gamma  Curfn'i  JTb^ 
was  bom  about  154]  at  Crantham,  IJncolnsbire.  He  bcdBt 
a  student  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gndutttd 
B.A,  in  ij6i,  HA.  In  156J,  and  D.D.  In  )j7s.  In  ij6i  ke 
became  a  fellow  of  his  collie  and  took  holy  orders.  He  wn 
^ipointed  in  1570  Lady  Hargaiet  professor  of  divinity,  sab. 
sequenity  held  livings  In  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire,  and  wu  maiM 
successively  of  St  John's  College  (1574]  ud  of  Triiuly  Colktt 
(1577).  Slill  wu  vice-chancellor  of  his  nnivenity  in  is75-is;< 
and  again  in  1593-ijgj,  and  wu  raised  to  the  bi^opiic  of  Bilk 
and  Wells  in  ijgj.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  Februaiy  lioS, 
leaving  a  large  fortune  from  lead  mine*  discovered  in  Ik 
Mend^   Hills. 

Cemmtr  Gurlim't  NaSt  is  the  second  extant  English  coiaedT, 
propcriy  10  called.  Still,  whose  reputation  u  a  serious  cbuicb- 
maa  cannot  be  esdiy  reconciled  with  the  JiuSooncry  of  A  Sj^ 
PUiy,  PUastiail  snf  aunt  Cimtdit:  InlyliJtd  Csmmit  CvMb 
JTatti,  wu  first  credited  with  its  authonh^  by  Isaac  Reed  in  Vs 
edition  (1781)  of  Baker's  Biopapliia  dramalka.  The  tille-pift 
of  the  irieo,  which  wu  printed  by  Thomas  Colwell  iois7s,  slilo 
that  it  wu  played  not  Iragsgoat  Christ's  College,  Cambridft. 
and  was  "  made  by  Mi  S.  Mr  of  Art."  A  play  was  acted  11 
Chrisimas  1567,  and  Still  wu  chosen  »s  being  the  only  MA  0* 
the  regittct  al  that  lime  whose  name  began  with  S.  There  in 
reasons  to  luiqiosc  however  that  the  play  had  been  is  Colwdn 
hands  some  lime  before  it  was  printed,  and  It  may  well  be  idiBtial 
with  the  DyaoH  ef  Bedlam  lot  which  he  took  out  a  licence  is 
'i^i-istj, "  Diccon  the  Bedlem  "  being  the  £ist  of  tlie  dninilh 
penonae  of  Cummo  Gurit*.  In  the  accounU  of  Christ'*  Colkie 
for  1559-156011  the  entry,  "Spent  at  Mr  Stevenson's  plaic,  js," 
mUiam  Stevenson  was  bom  at  Bunwick,  Durham,  aatricuLitBl 
in  1546,  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1553,  and  became  B.D.  in  1560. 
Stevenson  was  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College  fmm  1559  toi56i,aBd 
is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  a  William  Stevenion  who  wu  a 
fellow  fmm  1J51  to  TJ54.  If  such  is  tbe  case,  there  is  rcasm 
to  think  that  tbe  composition  of  Coniwr  Cwlm't  Nicdlt  tboold 
be  teleiTcd  to  the  earlier  period.  He  was  made  prebendary  tl 
Durham  in  1560-15(11,  and  died  101575.  Contcniporaiy  Furiii* 
writers  in  the  Matprelate  tracts  allude  to  Dr  John  Bridgea,  <kia 
ol  Salisbury,  author  of  A  Dtfaia  ef  Uu  Gmnmtnl  rf  Uk  Ckmtt 
of  England,  u  the  reputed  author  of  CamiHn-CiirWii'i  NaUt,  bat 
be  obviously  could  not  be  properly  described  u  "  Mr  S."  Dr 
Bridgea  took  his  MA.  degree  at  Pembtokc  CoUtge,  Cambridge, 
in  I  jtto,  and  the  witty  and  aametlmes  coaiae  chaiadei  of  hii 
ackiiDwledged  wo4  make*  It  leasonablc  to  suppoK  that  be  Inay 
have  been  a  coadjutor  of  the  author. 

For  the  arguneot  00  behalf  of  William  Sievenua'a  antbMihto 
sec  Heety  Btadiey'*  essay  prefbod  to  hit  editbci  of  die  Dtav  to 
RtpmaiUlai  SM^iak  Dmtditi  l,ti)ot).  TIk  piece  ii  aba  iKvinHd 
in  Doddey-i  OU  Playt  (voL  L.  1744:  voL  i!7i7*°)l  inTwcWst 
BrUuk  £>ruM  (1110).  vol  Li  iitd  in  I.  H.  Maaly'i  ^fwiww^dt 
Pn'Skaiifant^  Drwm»  (Oomm.  u£a.,  1897I. 

BTILLICIDIini,  a  dripping  of  water  from  the  eaves  (rtUs, 
drop,  codere,  to  fall),  (be  (em  in  archl[tctnre  given  brVitniviis 
(hr.  })  to  (be  drip^ng  eavci  of  the  roof  ot  the  Ettaacan  umpk. 


SmXINGFLEET— STILLWATER 


Sinitu  di^nf  «va  cdMid  In  moat  gt  du  Grtck  Doric  IcmtdM 
in  cancndUiiDciioD  to  the  Ionic  templa,  wbcn  llu  wUcr  o(  the 
roof  wu  coUccted  in  the  cymntiuin  «  ■utto-  and  thnnni  out 
thnni^  the  OKHitlu  of  luiu,  mbaat  httdt  Kcn  artei  on  the 

SnUIKGFLBET,  BDVABD  Cie3S'i6o9),  Eatliih  divine,  m 
bom  U  Cranborne,  Donet,  on  lbs  ijlh  a<  April  i6j5.  Tbiie 
niKi  It  Rjngwocxl  be  recdvnl  hu  tudy  eduation,  ftnd  mt  the  «^ 
ol  thirteen  wuentenduStJobn'iCoikge,  Cambridge.  Helook 
faiaBAio  1651,  and  in  the  following  yeuwu  elected  U>  t  fellow- 
ihip.  Afler  lesldins  as  tutor  £nt  In  the  family  i>C  Sir  Roger 
BurgDj-ne  in  Waraickihire  and  Iba  with  the  Hon.  Francis 
Piempoint  at  Nottingham,  he  wu  in  i6;7  pRKoted  by  the 
former  to  Ibe  living  of  Sutton  in  BedfQrdihln.  tfere  he  pub- 
lished (1659)  his  Irtnkam,  in  which  he  sought  to  give  eipression 
to  the  prevailing  weariness  of  the  faction  between  Episcopacy 
and  Piesbyterianism,  and  to  find  some  compromise  in  which  all 
could  conscientiously  unite.    He  looks  upon  the  form  of  church 

In  166]  7lhe  year  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  he  reprinted  the 
Irrmntm  with  an  appendix,  In  which  he  sought  to  prove  that 
"  [be  church  is  a  dlillnctsodety  icom  the  state,  and  has  diven 
rights  and  privileges  of  its  own."  StQlingBcct's  actions  were  as 
liberal  sa  his  opinions,  and  he  aided  mom  than  one  ejected 
minister.  In  later  yean  be  was  not  so  tiberaL  But,  though  in 
168a  he  published  his  I/vntimaUiMii  0/  Stparaiien,  his 
willingness  lo  serve  on  the  ecclesiastical  comnus^on  of  i68g,  and 
the  interpretation  he  then  proposed  ol  the  damnatory  clause)  of 
the  Athinatian  deed,  are  proof  that  to  the  end  he  leaned 
towards  toleration.  Ki  ta{>id  pramotlon  dates  from  iMi,  when 
he  published  Oritlna  iiurai,  or  a  Ralhxii  Aecoxia  ej  Ikt 
CbiKiM  Paiili  M  (a  IjU  Tnlh  and  Dirlnt  AuOgrily  e}  Utt 
Scriplitns  ajtd  Uu  MatUri  tfuran  contaiiud.  Humphrey  Hench- 
man, bishop  of  London,  employed  him  to  write  a  vindication  of 
Laud's  answer  to  Jidm  Fisher,  the  Jesuit.  In  iM;  fbe  earl  tA 
Southampton  praented  him  to  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  two  yean 
later  he  became  prebendary  of  Si  Paul's,  in  i663  chaj*Jn  lo 
Charles  II.,  in  tfi^o  canon  residentiary,  and  In  1678  dean  of  St 
Paul's.  Ho  was  ilse  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  and  reader  at 
the  Temple.  Finally  he  was  conseaated  bishop  ol  Worcester 
on  the  I  jih  of  October  1689.  During  these  years  he  was  cease- 
lessly engaged  In  controversy  with  Xonconfomdsts,  RomanislSr 
I>«sta  and  Socinians.  His  unrivalled  and  various  learning,  his 
dialectical  e«peitn<a»,  and  his  massive  Judgment,  rendered  him  * 
(ormidible  antaBonist;  but  the  respect  entertained  (or  Wm  by  hii 
opponents  was  chiefly  aroused  by  his  recognized  love  ol  truth 
and  superiority  to  personal  considerations.  He  was  one  of  the 
•even  bishops  who  resisted  ttie  proposed  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence (1688).  Therangeof  hislearningisraoatcleatlyseenlBhii 
Baktfi  *.■(«  to  Vofc  in  FofUamnl  in  Caia  C«pltet.  Bis 
OifiiKi  BrOmMcae,  ar  AHtiguUia  of  Ox  BriHik  Church  (iMs>. 
is  a  strange  miiturt  of  critical  and  uncritical  research.  He  was 
■o  handsome  in  person  as  to  have  earned  the  sobrltiuet  of  "  the 
beauty  of  holiness."  In  his  dosing  years  he  had  some  contro- 
versy with  John  Locke,  whom  he  conMdeted  to  have  Impugned  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  He  .died  al  Westminster  on  the  aSth  of 
Much  t6«9.  tiA  was  burled  at  Woiceitcr.  His  mannscripu 
were  bought  by  Robert  Barley  (afterwards  eari  of  Oitord),  hii 
books  by  Nardssus  Marsh,  archbishi^  of  Aimagh. 

A  conecred  edidnn  of  his  workh  with  life  by  RlcbaTd  Kmtky. 
wupublistied  in  London  (1710);  aBdauieruledleia«D(rti0*MrnM 
mni  fnOiaiffOu  ClaMkafKJmt  Tnlj  KifmnM  wv  ptMiAed 
in  1845  by  William  CunningUm.  r 

STlLUiAX.  WILUA]lJAlfBB(iSia-i»ai),'ABieriaui  painter 
and  Journalist,  was  bom  at  Schenectady,  New  Yorlc,  on  the  ratef 
June  iSsS.  Hii  parents  were  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  and  hi* 
csriy  religious  training  influenced  him  all  though  hit  life.  He 
was  sent  to  school  in  New  York  by  his  molbti,  who  made  great 
lacrificea  that  he  might  gel  an  education,  and  he  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Sdieaeclady,  in  i^iS.  He  studied  ut  under 
Frederick  E.  Church  and  early  in  iSjo  went  to  Sntf  and,  when 
he  Diade  tbe  acquaintance  of  Kuskin,  whose  Utdmn  Pmulf  be 


aalBlioduerd  loTunier.  for  whose  worka  be  had 


had  devoured,  w 

ubounded  admiiathin,  and  feL 
Rosselti  and  MUltis  that  on  his  return  home  ii 
speedily  became  known  as  the  "  Aracricai 
1851  Koaaulh-sent  him  on  a  fool's  errsnd  to  Hungary  to  dig  t^ 
:iT>wn  jewels,  which  had  been  bnricd  secretly  during  the  InstirTec- 
ion  of  ■B48'i8tq.  Wlule  he  was  awaiting  s  projected  rising 
in  Milan,  Siillman  studied  art  under  Vvon  in  Paris,  and  then,  as 
take  place,  be  returned  io  the  United  Sttlei 
and  devoted  >"'-■— if  to  landscape  painting  on  Upper  Saranac 
Lake  in  the  Adinndacks  and  hi  New  York  City,  where  he  started 
the  CroyM.  It  nimibeied  LoweD,  Aldrich  and  Chaila  Eliot 
NortOD  among  Ita  contribiicon,  and  when  It  failed  for  want  of 
funds,  Stilknan  removed  to  Cambridge,  Hasuchutettt.  Thete 
he  pueed  several  yean,  but  a  fit  of  resTletsneaa  started  him 
oB  once  more  to  England  Hi  renewed  bi*  Irlendihip  with 
Ruskig,  and  went  with  him  to  Swltietl«Hl  to  paint  and  draw 
in  (be  Alps,  where  be  worked  so  assiduously  that  his  eyv- 
sl^t  was  aflected.  He  then  lived  In  Paris  and  was  in 
"Tormandy  in  iSfii  when  the  American  Civil  War  broke  out. 
[e  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  serve  In  the  Northern 
ranks,  but  hti  health  was  100  weak;  In  the  tame  year  be  was 
ippolnied  United  States  consul  In  Rnne.  In  iStj  a  diqnite 
with  his  Bovemment  led  to  bh  resignation,  but  Immedialely 
alterwards  he  was  appointed  10  Crete,  where,  at  an  avowed 
chasqHoa  of  tfie  CbriMians  in  the  iiknd  and  of  Cretui  Indepeo- 
'  arded  with  hostility  both  by  ihe  Mussnijnan 

theTurkiih  authorities,  and  in  September  iB£t 
:nt  to  Athens,  where  bis  fint  wile  (a  daughter 
ol  David  Mackof  Cambridge),  worn  out  by  the  eidtement  of  life 
in  Crete,  committed  suidde.  He  was  an  editor  ol  Sailmir'i 
UofoiiH  loc  a  short  time  and  then  went  to  London,  where  he 
lived  with  D.  C.  Rottelti.  In  1871  he  msiried  s  daughter  of 
Michad  Spartaii,  the  Greek  consul-general.  When  the  iasurcee- 
tion  ol  1875  broke  out  in  Henegovina  be  went  there  at  a  corre- 
tpondentoi  Tlit  Tima.iad  his  ktleisfrom  the  Balkans  aroused 
to  much  interest  that  the  Bdlbh  gDvemmcnt  «u  induced  to 
lend  its  countenance  to  Montenegrin  s^iiratlonB,  In  1877-1881 
he  served  as  the  correspondent  of  Tki  Tiiauat  Atheni;  in  igSfr- 
1S9B  at  Rome.  He  was  a  severe  critic  ol  Italian  statesmen,  and 
embroiled  hinuell  at  various  timet  with  various  poh'ticians,  from 
Crispl  downwards.  After  his  retirement  he  lived  in  Euiiey, 
when  he  died  on  the  Clb  ol  July  1901.  Be  wrote  TU  CrOan 
Siuumilion  c/  iSM-iSdS  ( 1874) .  Oh  (it  TrMk  ^  Ulyistt  (iS88>, 
Billy  and  Htm  (1897)  and  FrsKHUi  Critpi  I1S99). 
See  his  A  ttlMoznifli^  s}  a  Jaumaliil  (1  voIl,  Boiion.  1901}. 
sntXVATEB.  a  dty  and  the  county-seal  of  Washington 
-      '"  '      U,S,A„  at  the  bead  ol  Lake  St  Ctoi 


St  bank  ol 


le  St  Croi 


N.E.oISlPauL  Pop,  (1890)  11,160;  (i9oo)ii„  . 
[1905  Slate  census]  1  J.4JS,  J586  being  Ibreign-bom  (1189  Swedes, 
849  Ceimans,  8i3  CanadiaotJ;  U910  U.S.  census)  10,198. 
It  Is  served  by  Ibe  Northern  PadSc,  (he  Chiugo,  St  Paul, 
Minneapolis  Ii  Dmsba,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
railways,  and  It  connected  by  electric  line  with  St  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  The  dty  is  pictuioquely  situated  on  bluHs 
rising  from  (he  St  Cioia  and  tommanaing  hne  views.  Among 
the  puhhc  building  are  a  handsome  public  library,  the  city 
hall,  the  county  court-house,  the  Federal  building,  an  audi- 
lorium,  and  Iha  dty  hospital,  and  the  dty  is  the  seat  of  Ibe 
&illwtter  buunets  csllefe,  and  of  the  Minnesota  slate  prison, 
r,  in  which  a  system  of  parole  and  of  graded 
itentei  it  in  force,  and  In  conaeaion  with 
which  It  malntaued  a  tcbod  and  a  library.  Commercially 
Stillwater  is  important  u  a  centre  of  the  lumber  trade  and  as  a 
iUp^ng  point  lor  cereal  products.  The  valuable  water-power 
is  utilised  by  ita  varied  raanulactoiiea.  In  190J  the  value  ol  th* 
facioryptoducts  was  81,78*, iijsnincrease  of  54>6%  since  1900. 
SliUwaler,  (he  first  town  plined  in  Minnesota,  wss  permanenUy 
Killed  in  184J.  and  was  [aid  out  hi  1848  by  Joseph  Kenshaw 
Brown  (iSos-iB7e),  a  pioneer  editor  and  soldier.  Here  met  ia 
1S4B  the  "  StUlwatei  ConventioD,"  Umoutia  Hiaitsaota  hislscy 


STILO  PRAECONINUS— STILT 


u  tbe  fint  itqi  ia  the  enction  ei  UiuiaMi  Teniloiy.  Still- 
mlcr  wu  chutcnd  u  i  dly  in  1S54.  Tbt  fint  electric  niiany 
in  the  itite  mi  compkeud  hen  in  1889,  but  blkd  l*ter. 

snu  pRuooMMOT,  Luans  asuot,  (<.  154-74  ■-«->. 

of  Luuivium,  the  ttriiot  Romu  pUlologiil,  wu  i  nun  of 

diilinguiilMd  fiaiily  ud  bdonied  to  tbe  equatiiio  «dei.  He 
wu  alkd  SlUo  (ililui,  pen),  became  he  wrote  ipeecbes  for 
otben,  and  Fneconinus  from  bii  filbei'i  pnteuian  (Jraea, 
public  criet}.  His  uiitocniic  lympatbiu  wen  »  itiong 
that  lie  vnluntuily  accompanied  Q.  Caeciliiu  MeteUui  Numi- 
dicuB  inlo  eaile^  At  Rome  he  divided  btalLme  between  leichiof 
(ilthou|l]  not  M  a  pnfeuioiiai  icbooLDiuteT)  and  liteniy  work, 
Hii  most  famous  pupils  were  Vam>  and  Cicero,  and  amon^t  hia 
(nends  were  Coeliui  Aolipatei,  Ibe  hiuoriaD,  aud  Luciliui, 
the  satirist,  who  dedicated  Iheir  works  to  bim.  According  lo 
Ciccio,  who  eipresKS  «  poor  opioioti  of  his  powers  u  an  orator, 
Stilo  was  1  foUawer  of  the  Stole  icbooL  Only  *  few  frajments 
of  his  voiki  tenuin.  He  wrote  csmDienuriea  on  the  hymns 
of  tbe  Saiii,  and  (probably)  on  tbe  Twelve  Tables;  and  invest- 
igated tbe  genuineness  of  the  Plautine  comedies,  of  which  he 
recognised  »5,  four  more  than  were  allowed  by  VarrA  It  is 
probable  that  be  was  the  author  of  a  general  gloasograpbical 
VFork,  dealing  with  Literary,  historical  and  antiquarian  questions. 
Tbe  tbetotlcal  treatise  Ad  Haemmm  bu  been  attributed' lo 
him  by  some  modem  scbolaia. 

Sea  CKero.  BnUat,  iaj-»7,  Dt  btttni.  11.  1],  5Ji  Suetonhis. 
Dt  fTOMiultni.  l:  Cellius  iii.  J.  i.  Hi  DuiDlilian.  /«(.  mU.  t,, 
I,  99!  nwnoinplu  fay  ].  van  Heuide  (iSn)  and  F.  Menu  (18SSI1 
Mommsen,  H»l.  0/  knmi.  bk.  iv.  ch.  IJ.  ili  J.  E.  Sandys,  tlHlan 
af  OauKal  Schilanliip  (ind  ed„  1006);  ^f.  Schani,  GtsdAUt  itr 
rimiiilteM  LiUnlur  (1S9S),  vol.  i-iTeuOel,  Hill,  aj  Btmam  Liutttun 
(En|.  tnns.,  1900),  p.  14S. 

■  miPO  [StilpokI,  Creek  philosopher  of  the  Megariin  school 
Iq.t.),  wu  s  conlemponiy  of  Theophrutus  and  Crates.  Intel- 
lectually In  agreement  with  the  Megarian  dialectic,  he  followed 
the  practical  ethics  of  tbe  Cynics  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
He  eilotled  the  Cynic  iriMa  [loosely,  self-contnd)  as  the 
principal  virtue.  Cicero  [Dt  falo,  j)  describes  him  u  a  man 
of  Ibe  highest  character.  Suldu  attributes  twenty  dialogues 
lo  him,  but  of  these  no  fragments  remain.  Among  his  followers 
were  Menedemus  and  Atdepiades,  the  leaden  of  tbe  Ereirian 
school  of  philosophy.  Seneca  (EfiilU  g)  shows  bow  doiely 
allied  StUpo  was  to  the  Stoics  (;.>.). 

STILT,  or  LoNO-LEGDED  FiovEi,  a  bitd  so-called  (see  Stilts) 
for  reasons  obvious  to  anyone  who  hu  seen  It,  since,  though 
not  very  much  bigger  than  a  snipe,  the  length  of  its  lep  (their 
bare  put  meuuriug  3  in.}.  In  piopottlon  to  the  siie  of  its  body 
eiceeds  that  of  any  other  bird's.  The  first  name  (a  trans- 
lation of  the  French  tckant,  given  in  176a  by  M  J.  Brisson) 
(cems  to  have  been  bestowed  by  J.  Rcnnie  only  in  1S31;  but, 
recommended  by  its  definitcness  and  brevity.  It  hu  wholly 
■upplanled  tbe  second  and  older  one.  The  bird  is  the  diarcdriMi 
kimanlapia '  of  Linnaeus,  the  Hiimantapia  candiims  or  me/<n- 
cfltna  of  modem  writera,  and  belongs  to  the  group  Limkulae, 
having  been  usually  placed  In  the  family  Sculopatidat,  though 
■"      ■  '     '  'le  CharaJriidae, 


wonderful  developmc 


ti  HaematapKS,  n 


would  SI 


s  legs  a; 


I  the 


f  its 


I  The  still  obtains  its  food  by  wading  in  shallow  water  and 
seiring  the  Insects  that  By  over  or  Boat  upon  Its  surface  or  the 
small  crustaceans  that  iwim  beneath,  fof  which  purpose  its 
slender  eitremilles  are,  u  ndgbt  be  eipected,  admirably 
adapted.  Widely  qiiead  over  Asia.  North  Africa,  and  Southern 
Europe,  it  bu  many  times  visited  Britain— thou^  always  u  a 
stn^er,  foi  It  Is  not  known  lo  breed  lo  the  northward  of  the 
Danube  valley— and  lis  occunence  in  Scotland  (near  Dumfries) 
'  The  posvble  confuijon  by  Pliny'i  tmnimberm  of  this  wmd  with 
Batmalcpiu  ii  retemd  to  under  OvsTiacAicHaa.  Htmanupui. 
with  In  Hjuivalenl  teripu,  "by  an  awkward  nieuphoi'."  as  re- 
mukcd  by  Gilbert  Wliile.  "  Impliei  that  ibe  I^  ai*  u  dcider  and 


wu  noticed  by  Sibbald  so  long  ago  u  16S4.  It  chicfljr  man 
to  pools  or  lakes  with  a  margiu  ol  mud,  on  iriuch  It  cooanm 
a  slight  nesl,  banked  round  or  just  raised  above  tbe  kid  uu 
to  keep  its  eggs  di?  (/(ii,  i8s9>  P-  sMibul  BometiiBei  Itvyai 
laid  In  a  lufl  of  grass.  They  are  four  in  number,  and.  ac9 
in  «ie,  ckaely  resemble  those  of  Ibe  oystercalcher  (t.t.].  Ih 
bird  has  the  head.  Bed,  and  lower  puta  while,  Ibe  hut  •■' 
winp  gkasy  black,  tbe  Irides  rol.  and  tbe  bare  put  <<  ike  lip 


aSHH. 


(fig.  1}  closely  resembling  Ihii  juu  described,  but  TSlber  crnik 
and  with  a  black  crown  and  nape^    This  is  H.  xipia""  ■    1 
iwiieiuiu,  and  occurs  from  New  England  to  tbe  middle  oiSott    | 
America,  beyond  which  It  is  replaced  by  H.  hrasUiauii,  "^ 

to  be  H.  camJiduSf  but  Australia  possesses  a  distinct  IpcoA 
U.  imat-luUandiat,  which  also  occuis  in  Ne»  Zealand,  tbin^  j 
that  country  hu  in  addition  a  species  peculiar  to  it,  B.  "^ 
tdanditu,  differing  from  all  the  rpst  by  assuming  in  the  brwV 
season  an  altogether  black  plumage.  Australia,  bonrci, 
presents  another  form,  which  is  tbe  type  i4  tbe  genui  (^ 
rliytalnu,  and  dlfleii  Irom  HinunUpn  both  in  its  slyk  » 
plumage  (the  male  having  a  broad  bay  pectoral  belli,  is  '^ 
sboilei  tarsi,  and  in  having  the  toes  (tluHigh,  as  in  the  oil''' 
feel,  three  in  number  on  each  foot)  webbed. 

Allied  in  many  ways  to  the  stilts,  but  dlBeriog  in  '^ 
undeniably  genetic  characlera,  ate  the  jiirds  known  ss  AvxM, 
farming  the  genus  Rttttmruilra  of  Linnaeus.  Their  bHi,  ■» 
Is  perhaps  the  most  slender  to  be  seen  In  Ibe  whole  class,  nn^ 
upward  towards  Ibe  end,  and  hu  given  the  oldest  known  qxca 
two  names  which  it  formeriy  bote  in  England,—"  cobblei'w*'- 
from  its  likeness  lo  the  tool  so  called,  and  "  scoc^ier,"  boai^ 
it  resembled  the  scot^  wiili  which  nuuioisi  ihiewwsloM''"' 
sails.  The  legs,  though  long,  are  not  eitnordiiHuily  so,  ud  ui 
feel,  which  are  webbed,  bear  a  small  hind  loe. 

This  species  (fig.  1).  the  JL  ohMM  of  onitholoty,  was  el  old  u« 
plenlllul  in  EHland,  though  doubtlo  always  tHncicd  1°  <^ 
bcalilies.    Charieton  in  i«6S  says  that  when  a  bay  belu<l  'f, 

suppoa  that  in  his  (inve  (1U6)  it  bred  in  Staffurdihiit,  iiiitl^ 
WUfughby  Ji6}6)  knew  ci  ii  u  bdne  In  winlec  on  do  <««• 
OMSt,  andT.  Pennau  in  I7«g  found  ii  in  Real  nuBibmoFlV'" 
Fassdvke  Wash  hi  UncolniMre  snd  deKtlbed  the  biids  u  W>^ 
over  Ihc  sponsman's  bead  Ukelapwuin.  In  thii  diitrict  diry**" 
called  "Yelpets"  (ma  iheit  eryi' but  whether  that  mwj^ 


■This  species  wai  insde  knnwo  to  Rav  by  Sloane.  whi 
q  Jainsica,  where  in  his  day  ii  wu  called  '' lonB-l«ts-'' 
*Tfaii word iafrHdtheBolDgneHitKKUa. which  is  I 


whelp  "  (see  Gomni)  and  "yaup"  or  "whiW    ^ 
"  Barker^'  and  "  cUnktr  "  seen  10  have  hia  "^ 
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DKcL  in  nukiiif  uiiSc 
■clllemciit  tooK  i^ue 


.   Att)i««adoltWlMtGntafrtlMr 
.  ind  in  tlw  6m  qiune-  of  (M 

II  luiuble  ^U  in  StiRdk  and 
have  been  inhabited  by  tbem 
made  piicMinn  Ot  their  t^gK 


al  Hiea  for  iAmt.  The 
jct*een  1B21  ajM  iSj^  (1 
.  Tire  avocn'i  nude  a[ 
He  «ni  art  hardly  Id  be 
by  (lieif  larfer  ilae.  the 


'  StevcoKHi,  Bir^M 
~bnf  ia  much  tike 
[infuiihvd  fnjm 


the  priouries,  tdiich  ar . .._ 

1 10  g«iu  rood  by  working 

id  atching  Ihe  irniH  cm 
iwimrtdnE  Iherein,  but  no 
tee  ot  lEe  mud  or  au:    _  ^._. 
tbr  dciicaCB  bill  by  frktion. 


•kie  to  aide  in  ihaJlon 


to  aiiTthlDS  nbed 
.D  tba  aich,  which  11 
re  is  Tajaed  above  the  capitftl 
n  Ihii  was  frequently  doae  io 
e  twin  archea  of  the  window^ 
wbkh  divided  them.  In  Romaneique  and 
u  often  employed  In  the  aemi- 
,  lence  of  Ihe  closer  fuxtapouiion 
of  (be  columns  round  the  apse  the  arches  were  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  choir;  in  ordr 
the  irdia  ibould  be  of  the  lai 
■tUted. 

flTILn,  poles  piovided  it  a  certain  diMince  above  (be  frotmd 
with  step*  or  stiiiups  for  the  feel,  for  the  purpose  ol  nlklog 
on  (hem.  As  a  means  of  amusemciK  stilts  have  been  used  by 
all  peoples  in  ill  ages,  as  well  as  by  (he  iiihabi(an(B  of  marshy 
or  flooded  dislrlc(s.  The  dty  of  Namur  In  Belgium,  which 
loTmetty  suffered  from  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  SBml)R  and 
Meuse.hasbeen  celebrated  for  its  stUt-walken  tor  manycentnrin. 
Not  only  the  towns-people  but  alio  Ihe  soldiers  used  itSw,  and 
Biai-flghts  were  Indulged  in,  fn  which  patties  ol  t  hundred  or 
more  attacked  each  other,  Ihe  object  being  to  overset  as  many 
of  the  enemy  *■  possible.  The  governor  of  Mamur  having 
promned  the  archduke  Albert  (about  1600)  a  company  of 
■oldiers  that  should  neither  tide  nor  walk,  Kn(  a  detachment 
on  Milts,  which  to  pleased  Ihe  ucbduke  Ihat  he  conferred  upon 
the  dty  perpetual  eiemptioD  bom  the  beet-tai,  do  SDiin 
privileft  It  (hu  lime; 


The  hMM  ol  ttSt-wilUBg  tt  the  pttwnt  ^  b  the  dtianmeat 
of  Ludeiin  Caicony,  when,  owing  Io  the  impenneabUily  of  Ihe 
subsoil,  aD  low-lying  distrkts  are  converted  in(o  oarahes, 
compelling  Ihe  shepfaoda,  fumera  and  marketinea  to  spend  ihe 
greater  part  of  Ihdi  Hves  on  stilts.  Tliese  tit  strapped  to  the 
leg  below  the  knee,  (be  foot  resting  in  a  stirrup  about  five  feet 
from  (be  ground.  Their  wesrers,  who  are  called  Uhcntiui 
Oong.legs)  in  the  Gascon  dialect,  also  carry  long  staves,  which 
are  often  provided  with  a  narrow  piece  of  board,  used  as  a  seat 
in  case  of  fatigue;  In  Ihe  last  quarter  of  the  iglh  century  alilt- 
races,  for  women  as  well  as  men,  became  very  popular  in  (he 
Lande*  district,  and  still  form  an  important  feature  of  every 
provincial  festivity.  One  winner  of  Ihe  annual  championship 
races  sccomplished  4!k>  kilometre*  (more  than  304  m.)  in  loj 
hours,  ji)  minutes.  Silvain  I>orBon,  a  baker  of  the  Landes. 
walkod  on  ttOu  frara  Paris  to  Moscow  In  jS  days  in  Ihe  spring 
of  iSdi.  The  rafrfdi  of  the  Niagara  have  been  waded  on  stills. 
In  many  of  Ihe  Padlic  iilandi,  particularly  the  Marquesas,  stilts 
are  med  during  the  rainy  leaion.  SlQts  used  by  children  are 
very  bng,  the  upper  half  being  hdd  under  Ihe  arms;  ihcy  are 
DM  strapped  to  Ihe  teg.  Stilts  play  sn  important  part  in  the 
Italian  nurqueradcs,  and  are  uied  for  mounting  the  gigantic 
Bgnra  In  tbt  grotesque  processions  of  Lolc,  Dunkirk, 
Louvsio  and  other  dties. 

tTIMDB,  mum  (1841-1905),  German  author,  was  bom  at 
Kirchnflchd  Dear  Eu(in  on  the  iSth  of  August  1S41,  Ihe  »a  of  a 
clergyman.  Having  attended  tbe  gymnasium  at  Eutin.  he  was 
apprenticed  In  iSjS  to  a  chemist  in  LQbcck.  Re  soon  tired  of 
Ihe  shop,  and  went  to  study  chemls(ry  it  Kiel  and  Giessen  where 
he  prooednl  (0  tbe  dcgtre  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  iStj 
Stinde  received  an  ippoinlment  as  consulting  chemist  to  ■ 
Urge  induKtial  uodertaking  In  Hamburg;  but,  becoming  editor 
of  the  Hamimrier  GcvabthlaU,  he  gndualjy  transferred  his 
energies  to  joumaltsm.  His  eariiest  works  were  httle  comedies, 
dealing  wi(h  Hamburg  life,  though  he  continued  to  make  sdentific 
contributions  to  various  joumalt.  In  1876  Stinde  settled  in 
Berlin  ind  b^sn  tbe  ■erit*  of  stories  of  tbe  Buchboti  family, 
vivid  and  humorous  studia  of  BerllD  middle-class  Lfe  by  which 
be  is  most  widely  butwiL  He  died  tx  Obberg  near  Kassd  on 
the  ;th  of  August  1905. 

The 


■TIltlt-WOOD,  Id  botany,  a  Sonth  African  tree,  known  botsni- 
cally  as  Octlta  Mlala,  and  a  member  of  the  family  Liurineae. 
Other  names  for  it  are  Cape  Walnut,  Slinkhont,  Cape  Laurel  and 
Laurel  wood.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  a  strong  aiui 
unpleasant  smell  when  fresh  felled.  It  is  used  for  building  in 
South  Africa  and  is  described  by  Stone  ( Timtcri  o)  Cimmtnt, 
p.  174)  u  "  tbe  most  beautiful  dark-coloured  wood  that  I  have 
yet  met  witb."  It  is  said  to  be  a  substitute  lor  teak  and  equslly 
durable.  The  wood  is  dark  walnut  or  reddish  brown  to  black 
with  a  yeQow  sap-wood,  and  Ihe  grain  eilnmely  fine,  clo«, 
dense  and  smoolh- 

STIPBHD,  a  filed  periodical  payment  or  salary  for  services 
rendered.  The  word  is  particular^  used  of  the  income  itaat  an 
ecctcsisstlcal  benefice  or  of  (he  ssJary  paid  to  any  minister  of 
religion.  In  tbe  United  Kingdom  i  p^  ma^trale  or  iustice 
of  [he  peace,  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  tbe  advice  of  the  home 
secretary  lor  certain  boroughs  are  termed  "stipendiaries"  oe 
"stipendiary  magistrates"  (see  Jtjsnci  or  Tm  Peace).  The 
Latin  iliftndnm  (lot  slipipendium)  Is  derived  fn>m  i/.>i,  a  gif(, 
contribution  (oiigrnally  a  heap  of  coins,  stipart,  to  press;  mass 
together)  and  pndm,  to  wdgh  out,  pay.  This  was  spplied 
first  (0  tbe  pay  of  the  army,  and  btnce  was  laed  In  tbe  sense  o( 
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STIRLING,  M,  A.^-STIRLING,  ESRL  OF 


ch  phniea  u  Hittniia  Jtttn,  ud  of  & 
cunpaign,  i.g.  nana  Bip<niia  mailis  (Tac  Ann.  L  i;).  It  ilu 
meuit  a  lu  or  imposl,  payable  in  money. 
-  STIRUHO,  KARY  AHHB  [FANNvl  (iSif-iSfs),  Enilixh 
■cire*s,  wu  bom  in  London,  the  daugblcr  a!  a  Capuia  Kibl. 
AIl«  wme  EiperitDce  at  oullying  Ibealiei,  she  tfpitxed  in 
LoDdoain  iSj6.  HivicgbeeDsuccculalaiCcliain^f  YouLiki 
It  toA  Sopbia  in  Ila  Read  te  Rvin,  tUcicad/'gave  her  an 
oppottuniiy  to  play  Cordelia  to  his  Lear,  and  MidcUne  Wcit  to 
bis  Jama  V.  in  ihe  Rev.  Jiinn  While's  Kini  of  Ike  CdmKinu. 
In  185]  sbe  created  Peg  WoSington  in  Reade  and  Taylor'* 
Uiuhs  and  Faas.  Meanwhile  she  had  married  Edward  Slirlin; 

years  Mn  Stirling  gained  a  new  popularity  >a  the  nurse  in  Trving's 
presenlation  [1S81)  of  Rima  and  Jfdiel,  and  again  (1&S4)  »ith 
Hary  Anderson;  and  she  wai  tbc  Martha  in  Irving'i  production 
ol  Pamt  (iSaj).  She  died  on  the  jeth  o[  December  i8gj,  having 
In  the  pitvioua  year  ntairicd  Sir  Charles  Hutlon  Gregory  (18I]- 
1*08). 

ETtBUHO,  JiUIBS  [i69i-i7;o),  Scoltiih  mathematidan, 
third  son  ol  Archibald  StiiUng  ol  Garden,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Archibald  Stirling  ol  Kdr  (Lord  Garden,!  lord  ol  session),  was 
bom  at  Garden,  SlirlingEbirc,  In  1691.  At  eighteen  years  ol  age 
be  went  to  Oilord,  where,  chicBy  through  the  inlluenceol  Ibe 
earl  oi  Mar,  he  was  nominated  (i]ii)  one  of  Bishop  Warner's 

bis  correspondence  with  members  ol  the  Keir  and  Garden 
families^  who  were  noted  JacotHtea,  and  had  been  accessory 
to  the  "Gathering  of  the  Brig  o' Turk  "  in  170S.     From  Oxford 

fesaoi  oF  mathematics.  In  1117  ^ipcared  his  Liatae  totii 
eriinis  NtaUniaHae.  siK  .  .  .  (Svo,  Odord}.  While  In  Venice, 
also,  be  conununicated.  through  Sir  Isaac  Mcwton,  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  entitled  "  Metbodua  diBereniialis  Newiotiiatia 
illuslrau"  {Pliii.  Tram.,  1718).  Fearing  assassinaiioB  on 
account  of  having  diicavered  a  trade  secret  of  the  glass-makcn 
oi  Venice,  be  returned  with  Nentoa'i  help  to  London  about  the 
year  1715.  In  London  be  lemaiaed  (or  ICD  years,  being  most 
parlof  tbe  time  connected  with  an  academy  in  Tower  Street, and 
devoting  his  leisure  to  mathematics  and  correqioadence  with 
eminent  mathematicians.  Id  17J0  his  most  important  work  w39 
puUisbed,  the  Meihoditt  differtnlialii,  ii'k  Iroilalia  dc  lamo- 
fUM  el  iiUtrftlalune  trricrtm  infiHilamm  (tto,  London), 
which,  it  must  be  noted^  b  something  more  than  an  expansien  of 
tbe  paper  ol  171S.  In  I7jj  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  "  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  and  on  the  Varla- 
tton  of  the  Force  of  Gravity  at  iti  Surface."  In  the  same  year 
be  was  appointed  manager  for  the  Scots  Mining  Company  at 
Leadhills.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  that  bis  neit  paper  to 
tbe  Royal  Society  was  concerned,  not  with  pure,  but  with  applied 
Kience— "  Dcsciiptinn  of  a  Machine  to  blow  Fire  by  the  Fall  of 
Water  "  {PhU.  Tram.  174s).  His  name  is  also  connected  with 
another  piiciica]  undertaking,  since  grown  to  vast  dimensions. 
Theaccoualsallbedty  oC  Glasgow  for  i7J>  show  that  the  very 
fint  instalment  0!  ten  miUioni  ilerling  spent  in  making  Glasgow 
a  seaport,  viz.  a  sum  of  £iS,  4s.  4d.,  was  lor  a  silver  tea-ktitle 
to  be  presented  to  "  Jamn  StirUng,  mathematician,  for  his  tervice, 
pains,  and  trouble  In  surveying  the  river  towards  deepening  it  by 
locks."    Stirling  died  In  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  December 


(Edinburgh,  iBjB);  "Modem  History  0^  Ladbillg,"  in  CnUfmgx'i 
llamiiH  Uune.  tSSSl :  Bicwiter.  Mtmalri  el  Sit  /wc  Uratm.  ii. 
joaia7,4ii.  {■&:  7VNieol,KllaJ5laliilkii^Ctufcw(i8«i-i»»3). 
a.  70;  UiUMiD  HihU  (Aug.  s,  1S86I. 
,  Another  edition  »r  the  LTkw  irriii  oriMi  was  iiublished  in  Paris 

^lo'xiqllish  byHalKd^  in 


r,  n.  SdrliHii  of  iTiir  and  il^rTam 


....,„,  aiKKher  edition  of  .... — 
1704-.  and  a  tiandation  ol  the  I1II 
London  in  1744.    A  eonaiderabl* 


Snamia.  JAMIS  HDTCHISOH  (tgio-igod),  Scottish  phHo- 
toiriier,  was  bora  at  Glasgow  on  the  »nd  ol  June  iSio.  He 
waa  educated  at  Glasgow  Univenily,  where  he  studied  medidiw 


and  pUlaMpby.  F«  ■  abort  lime  he  pnctlMd  aa  a  doctsi'  h 
Wales,  but  gave  up  his  profession  in  older  10  coDtinDC  his  phne. 
sophical  studies  in  Ccnsany  and  Fraitce.  From  iSSS  to  i3^ 
he  was  Gifiord  lecturer  ai  the  university  of  Edinburgh  asd 
published  his  lectures  in  \iv  iPliihial'liy  and  Tkatoiy).  He 
was  an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  Univenity,  and  foridga  member  d 
the  Phitoaophicai  Sodety  of  Berlin.  He  died  in  March  igo«. 
His  priudial  works  are:  Tkt  Secret  of  djel  (1S65:  new 
ed.  titu);  Sir  Williitm  Bamilte*:  Tlie  Pkilaiotky  oj  Feraf- 
Hn:  a  translaUon  of  Schwcgler's  CadddOt  rfer  FiHeuftk 
(18*7;  i»lh  ed.,  igjj);  JerrM,  TeiinytHt  and  Macatioj,  ftc 
(i86S)i  Oh  Materialism  (1868);  Ai  Sitardi  Pratuplasiu  [iS6q; 
inded.,  1872); t«/i<fejml*( PitlBM^yo/tatc  (1873);  Bunuw 
I^rann  (1878);  TeO-Bsek  la  Kant  (1881);  PliiUwpky  inOt 
Paeli;  DarBinianitm;  Werhnai  and  Witk  (1894);  What  a 
Tkii»(kl  r  Or  lite  ProUtm  r^  PkilaiBfiy;  By  Way  tf  a  Concilium 
So  tar  (i«oo];  Tin  CaUtorits  (i«oj).  01  these  the  meS 
important  is  Tlu  Setrel  af  Hifil,  which  is  admitted,  both  a 
England  and  in  Cennany,  to  be  among  Ihe  most  schalariy  arid 
valuable  conirihutlons  to  Hegelian  doctrine  and  to  modrra 
philosophy  in  general.  In  tbe  preface  to  the  new  edition  he 
explains  that  he  was  trst  drawn  to  the  Uudyol  He^el  by  seorg 
the  name  in  a  review,  and  subsequently  beard  it  mentioocd  with 
awe  and  nveience  by  two  German  students.  He  set  himKlt  ii 
once  to  grapple  with  the  diSicultics  and  to  unfold  the  ptiocipks 
of  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  and  by  his  efforts  he  introduced  aa 
entirely  new  spirit  into  En^ish  philosophy.  Closely  connected 
with  Ihe  Seirel  h  the  Ten-Baek  It  KanI,  which  dnnpriscs  a  irani- 
laiion  of  tbe  Critique  with  notes  and  a  btography.  In  these  tw 
works  Dr  Stirling  endeavoured  to  establish  an  intimate  cea- 
neiion  between  Kant  and  Hegd,  and  even  went  ao  fu-  as  10 
mainiaia  that  Hegel's  doctrine  11  merdy  the  eluddatioa  and 
crystalUiatlon  at  Ihe  Kantian  system,  "  Tbe  accrei  of  Hegd." 
he  says  In  the  preliminary  notice  to  bis  great  work,  "  may  be 
indicated  at  shortest  Ihus:  Hegd  made  explicit  tbe  amaiU 
univenal  that  was  iM^ictl  in  Kut." 
The  ilith  put  of  tha  Stent  CO""!"  v.1.,ahi.  ...ttu^ai..  «  >i. 


tandHayi 


Ot  Dr  Slirlins 


in  whkh  he  devdiAed  a  rhnry  of  uiunl 
iloaophy  as  a  wbote.    At  Ki^rdt  Pntt- 
•.mpttd  refutation  ol  the  Etiajt  m  Ito  Pky^ial 
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Saii7 o/it/i' by  Huii^'.' 

STIRLIKQ.  WILUAH  ALBUKDXR,  EaiL 
1&40),  most  generally  known  aa  Sir  Wilham  Alexander,  ScDttisk 
poet  and  autesman,  ion  of  Alexander  Alexander  ol  Mensiiie 
(Clackroannanihlre),  was  bom  at  Menstric  House,  neat  Stirhng. 
about  1567,  The  family  was  old  and  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Somected,  lord  of  the  Islei,  through  John,  lord  of  the  iski. 
who  oatiied  Margaret,  daughter  ol  Robert  II.  WilliaB 
Aleundet  oas  proluibly  educated  at  Stirling  grammar  ichacil 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  at  Glasgow  University;  and, 
according  to  Drummoud  of  Hawthornden,  he  was  a  student  at 
the  uiuvenity  of  Leiden.  He  accompanied  Archibald,  7th  ead 
of  Argyll,  his  neighbour  at  Casilc  Campbell,  on  bis  travels  ia 
France,  Spain  and  Italy.  He  married,  before  i6cki,  Jaitet. 
daughter  of  Sir  WlUiam  Ecikine,  one  of  the  Balgonic  ianiily. 
Introduced  by  Argyll  at  court,  Akiandcr  speedily  gained  tbe 
favour  of  James  VI.,  whom  he  followed  to  England,  where  be 
became  one  of  the  gentlemen-extraordinary  ol  prince  Heniy's 
d»mbei.  For  the  prince  he  wrote  hia  Pataenesiittlkt  Prtna 
,  ■  .  (ifo4],  apoem  in  eight -Hoed  stanzas  on  thefamUiar  theme 
of  ptincdy  duty.  He  was  knighted  in  1609.  On  tbe  death 
of  Henry  in  1612,  when  he  wrote  an  degy  on  his  youog  patron. 
he  was  appointed  to  tbe  household  ol  prince  Charles.  In 
161J  he  {in  conjunciioa  with  Thomas  Foulis  and  Paolo  Pinto, 
a  Portuguese)  received  Irom  Ihe  king  a  grant  of  a  tilver-Dlnt 
al  HUdenton  near  Linlithgow,  from  which,  however,  Doiber  ibe 
Crown  nor  the  undertakers  made  any  profit.  In  tAij  he  begaa 
a  correspondence  with  the  poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
which  ripened  into  a  lifelong  intimacy  alter  ihdt  meeting  (March 
1614)  at  Mcnstrie  House,  where  Alexander  was  M  odc  ol  Us 


ll(Mumul*UUi''Io  i4i4  Aleandet  na  qipoiatid  U  .... 
Eofluh  office  of  muter  of  requcaU,  vid  la  July  c^  tlw  loUowing 
jtMi  to  1  Kit  oo  the  ScoUiih  privy  couoc'^ 
fnHs  SuBtt  I.  CDOmuHu  (luU  of  Und 
the  dulncu  of  Nov>  Scelia,  New  BnuwU,  iml  the  Ckv* 
Ftuiuula,  icfiotnpinied  by  &  durtec  ippoliiluii  bun  hercdiuiy 
Ueutcnut  of  the  aew  eai/my^  Hill  Uziitory  tm  4fteiwuij|a 
JDcreued  on  [npeii  ■>  ab  lo  include  b  gnat  put  of  ^"^i^*, 
Aluuider  proceeded  lo  recruit  enugnntj  foe  hj*  "  New  Scot- 
lud,"  but  ilie  tcnai  ha  offend  were  to  mufie  tku  lie  fuM  to 
iitnct  iny  cicqit  llie  lowst  due.  Tlkne  were  dopuched  is 
IWD  veadi  chaitscdCoi  the  puipoK.  end  ia  i6)S  he  publuhed 
u  £H«>ni|oiHiil  la  ColaHii  In  whkh  be  veloly  painted  in 
tkiwini  cdIouii  the  nitunl  idvutigs  of  tbe  new  teniioiy. 
Tbe  coletpriK  wu  [unbtr  duciediied  by  the  InNitntioR  of  u 
ojdn  of  laroneti  of  Nove  Scotia,  who  wne  to  ncdve  (nnU 
of  [uxt,  eicEi  6  iq  m.  in  extent,  in  ibe  tokiny  for  1  comidecs- 
tioB  of  £i  ;o.  An  utempt  nude  by  tlie  Ficnch  to  mike  (ood 
ibeir  looiicg  in  tbe  colony  wu  fnutmed  (ifii?)  by  CtpUin 
Kench.  ud  Akiudei'i  ion  and  nUDcatke  made  two  eq)cditieu 

treaiuiy.  [o  ipite  of  fi^  auppoit,  £toao  whidi  be  demnded 
u  lompeoiMioo  foe  hit  lono.  He  Rcdved.  honever,  a  gnat 
ol  looe  acta  in  Atmagh.  He  wai  tiie  king'i  Koetaiy  for  Seat- 
land  fnm  iftit  till  hli  death,  and  in  itjo  wat  citated  ViKonat 
Siitk'ng  and  Loid  AleiaBdeT  of  Tullibody.  In  the  laiM  ycu  he 
wu  appointed  maitti  of  reqnetu  for  Scotland,  and  in  i6]i  as 
extiaotdinaiy  judge  of  the  Courts  StrtoB.  Ueaawhik  FkdA 
inOuenn  bad  galaed  giouod  in  Ancilca.  In  itji  Chartei  mit 
inalnictiou  to  Alenitdw  to  abuidoD  Fort  Royale,  and  in  the 
foUowitii  year,  by  a  treaty  aigaed  at  St  Genoain-en-Laye,  tbe 
whole  o(  Ibe  terdtoiy  of  Nova  Scotia  wai  ceded  to  tlie  Ficnch. 
Aleiandet  conllDned  to  rccdve  aatatantial  muki  of  tbe  niyal 
favour  In  1631  be  obtained  a  patent  granting  him  the  privilege 
of  printing  a  inulation  of  the  Fnimi,  of  whidi  Jamea  L  was 
dedaicd  to  be  tbe  author.  There  1*  reason  to  believa  that  ia 
tliii  unfortunate  collection,  which  the  Scoltiah  and  EnglUi 
cfauichea  refused  tn  encourage.  Aleunder  included  tome  of  hia 

UantlaliOBi,  when  Jamea  wu  cuiying  out  hit  long  entertained 
iriah  to  tupplant  the  popular  veruon  c^  Sterahold  ud  Hopkint; 
but  tbeie  the  royal  critic  had  not  preferred  lo  hia  own.  It  ha> 
been  auumed  from  the  acajiiy  evidence  that  when  Aleunder 
wat  ontruated  with  the  editing  and  pubtiahing  of  tbe  Pulms  by 
Cbarlei  I.  he  had  introduced  tome  of  hii  own  work.  In  ifijj  he 
iraa  advanced  to  the  tank  of  earl,  with  the  additional  title  of 
Vjacoonl  Canada,  and  in  1634  he  became  earl  of  Dovan.  Bis 
Kffaira  wen  ttill  embarrataed  aivi  he  had  begun  to  build  Argyll 
Houae  al  Stilling.  In  i6ij  he  received  the  right  of  a  royalty 
on  the  copper  ooiaagt  of  Scotland,  but  thii  proved  unpraductive. 
He  therefore  Kcured  lot  hit  f  ooitb  ton  the  office  of  general  of  the 
UiDt,  and  proceeded  to  iaaue  amall  copper  coim.  known  u 
"  tumera*"  which  were  put  into  drculation  u  equivalent  10  two 
faithiAga,  although  they  were  of  the  tame  wei^t  u  the  aid 
faxlhinga.  Theie  coina  were  unpopular,  and  were  reduced  to 
their  lol  value  by  the  privy  coondl  in  1639.  Alexander  died  in 
debt  on  the  i  ith  of  February  i6te,  at  Ut  London  houae  in 
Covent  Garden. 

He  wu  tuccceded  in  tbe  title  by  hit  gtindaon  William,  who 
died  a  few  montha  later,  and  Ihtn  by  hia  ton  Hesiy  (d.  1644), 
•rbo  became  the  jrd  call.  When  Henry't  giandaon  Henry,  tbe 
5th  earl  (t6fi4-i73q).  died,  the  earldom  becamedormant.andln 
■  759  it  wu  claimed  by  William  Alexander  (tee  below).  In 
t8i5  the  earidom  wu  claimed  by  Aleiandet  Humphreyl- 
UexajKjer,  who  aaterted  that  hia  mother  wu  a  daughter  of  the 
Eirat  eaktL  Tbe  charter  of  1639.  liowever,  on  which  hia  title  retted, 
was  declared  in  i8i«  to  be  a  largely.  See  W.  TumbuH,  JItrfinf 
Pterafe  Claim  (iSjg). 
All  Alcniandei'i  literary  work  wu  produced  after  ttoj  and  befc 

lit  tcrimu  ahMplioB  la  poUtia  ibc  -  ■'■'     '^- 

•tiT- r*  in  tlue*  graupa,  (a)  poetical 
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mHUVO,  WIUJAH  ALBZAMDEB.  (titular)  EaU,  OF 
(ijifi-ijSj).  American  toldier,  wu  bora  in  New  York  City. 
He  wu  the  aoa  ol  Jamet  Alexander  (1690-1756),  at  ane  tima 
lurveyor.generaI  of  New  York  and  New  Jeney,  a  noted  colonial 
lawyer  wbo  wu  dabarred  for  a  year  for  hia  coitduct  of  tho 
defence  In  the  famoui  tiiai  of  John  Peter  Zenger.  WIUiaB 
lerved  fint  ucommiisary  andlhenuaide^ie-cainptoCoveniot 
William  Shirley  at  the  bqjnniiig  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
756  he  accompanied  Shirley  to  Enghuid,  where  he  waa 
I  claim  the  eaiWom  of  Slicliog  (tee  above).  In 
iDburgh  jury  declared  him  10  he  the  nearett  heir 
arl  of  Stirling,  and  in  [761  lie  returned  lo  America 
:  the  title,  although  the  Houti 


of  Lorda  in  176) 
it  imtil  he  had  proved  hia  legal  right.  Soon 
after  hia  return  to  America  he  ictiled  at  Buking  Ridge,  New 
Jeney.  and  became  a  number  of  the  New  Jeraey  Provincial 
Council  and  turvEyor-gencral  of  the  colony.  Warmly  etpouung 
the  colonial  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
he  waa  appointed  in  November  i77SCobnelof  thehrst  regiment 
of  continental  tioopi  raised  in  New  Jeiacy.  and  in  Ibe  following 
January  dixtinguished  himself  by  the  apturt  of  an  armed 
British  tranaport  in  New  York  Bay.  In  March  he  becama 
btlgadier.general.  and  for  tome  titne  wu  in  command  at  New 
York  and  tupervtsed  the  lortificatlon  of  the  dly  and  harbour. 
At  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  was  taken  piiaono',  bat  waa 
soon  afterward  exchanged,  and  In  February  1777  >^*^"**  a 
maJor.generaL  He  participaied  in  the  battlci  of  Trenton, 
Princeton,    Sraodywina    and    Germantown,    and    e^triilly 
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ifc  *a  kUvb  put  in 
capoiliii  tlie  Coniniy  Cibtl,  praUed  nn  the  court-mutiti 
of  Gcno*]  Cbula  Lee,  tod  cniiiyal  Ihe  confidence  of  Wuhing' 
too  to  (O  unimul  dcfrte.  In  Octofaa- 1781  he  took  commuid 
ol  the  DonbeiD  depuUnait  at  Aibujr  to  cbttk  u  npected 
tnvukm  Irom  CwMbu  He  died  U  AUuiny  on  the  islh  of 
J»iiu»iy  ijSj.  He  w»»  a  member  of  the  boud  of  goveinon  ol 
Kint's  CaOrgt  (now  Columbia  Uuivenity)  and  vu  himieU 
'  loiheBudj 


YoA.  I&47)- 

I  RIRUIIO,  a  toTal,  niunldpal  and  poUce  bar^,  tlvn  port 
aod  county  toim  of  SlMin^hire,  Scotland.  Pofi.  (i^i), 
18,697.  It  ii  finely  litualid  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth, 
39I  m.  }I.W.  of  EdioboTih  and  19I  m.  N.E.  of  Glaigoir,  being 
t«ved  by  the  North  Briliah  and  the  Cakdooian  nOinyi. 
The  old  town  occupies  the  ilopei  of  a  baaaltlc  hill  C430  ft.  above 
the  lea)  termijiatiDg  on  Ihe  Donh  and  vest  in  a  aheer  pnd|Bce, 
The  modem  qivutera  have  been  Eaid  out  On  the  level  gtound  at 
tbe  bale,  e^wiAlly  Cowudi  the  louth.  Originally  the  town 
ns  protected  on  <u  vulnerable  lido  by  a  wall,  of  which  fcnlaini 
*tiU  eiiU  at  tbe  loutb  end  ol  the  Black  Walk.  Formerly  there 
wen  two  main  entrances — the  South  Port,  loo  yds.  to  tbe 
weit  of  the  preaenl  line  of  Port  Street,  and  the  "  luld  brig  " 

four  arches,  now  doied  to  tiaKc.  It  dales  from  tbe  endol  tbe 
14tb  cCDtuly  and  was  once  litenlly  "the  key  to  Ihe  KigUuidl." 
It  (till  rtuin*  the  gaieny  lawm  at  both  enda.  Just  belaw 
It  b  tbe  new  bridge  erected  in  igiQ  fntm  designs  by  Robert 
Stevenson,  and  bdow  this  again  tberailvay  viaduct.  According 
10  local  traditim,  a  biid(e  stood  at  Sildean,  i  m.  up  the  river, 
not  tu  from  tbe  fidd  ol  the  battle  of  Silriing  Bridle  (1297). 
Hm  eaatle  ctowniag  the  emloente  b  of  unknown  age,  but  from 
(be  Udw  Ibal  Alenuder  L  died  within  iu  walli  in  iii4till  Ihe 
unlao  of  the  aowu  in  ife3  It  wai  intimately  asNdated  with 
the  totttmes  of  lb*  Scottiih  moBaidH.  Il  is  one  of  the  for- 
tniM>  qtpointed  by  the  Act  <€  Union  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
Rpair,  and  it  ippruched  from  the  aplauade.  oa  which  stands 
theailoMiIitMueolRobenBnice,fRC<edia  1877.  The  main 
Sateway,  bdlt  by  James  HI.,  ^ves  access  to  the  lower  and  then 
to  tbe  upper  iqiuut,  on  the  south  aide  «[  which  sisnds  the 
palace,  begun  by  James  V.  USA°)  and  completed  I>y  Mary  of 
CoIm^  llui  east  lide  of  the  quadrangle  ii  occupied  by  tbe 
psiUtmcDt  boiue,  a  Gothic  buOiling  of  Ihe  lime  of  James  ID.,' 
DOW  used  as  a  barrack-mom  and  stores.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  square  b  the  chapd  royal,  founded  by  Alexander  1-,  rebuilt 
Id  Ihe  isth  century  and  again  in  ij^f  by  James  VI.  (who  w» 
^iriileced  in  it),  and  afterwards  convvted  Into  an  armoury 
and  finally  a  store-room.  Beyond  the  uppo*  squan  is  the  Imall 
Castle  garden,  partly  dotroyed  by  fire  in  iS$b  but  restored,  in 
Whtcfa  William,  8Ih  eul  of  Douglai,  waa  mnidocd  by  Juies  II. 
(1451).  Jnat  bdow  the  canle  oa  the  nortb-eut  b  the  palb  of 
BallangiJch,  which  is  said  to  have  given  private  accss  to  the 


kltraa,  and  fiom  which  Jamea  V.  look  his  title 

1  "Cuidman  of 

Ballangeich  "  when  be  roved  incognllo.     Bdo 

-  it  Is  Gowao 

BiU,  and  beyond  tlili  the  Mote  or  Heading  Hill 

m  which  JdUT- 

doch  Stnart,  >nd  duke  of  Albany,  his  two  aona 

andbiafathet- 

b-Uw  tbe  eari  of  Lennoi,  were  beheaded  b  141 

S.    Intheplain 

to  the  K»1h-wea  were.tbe  King'i  Gardena.  « 

iw  under  itais. 

witb  an  octagonal  lurf.coveiH!  mound  called  Ihe  Eing^  Knot 

In  tbe  centre.     Farther  Bulh  liea  tbe  King 

Park,  chiefly 

devoted  to  goU.  ai^H.  footbaU  and  culbg. 

and  coutainini 

alB  a  racfrcoune.    On  a  hitl  of  lower  eWation  than  the  caMIe 

and  leparaled  fiom  the  eqitanade  by  a  dqneadon  ttyled  the 

acemeteiy  has 

been  laid  oBt.  Among  its  ddel  featuRi  ate  the  Virgm  Uanycs- 

the  flgnn*  of  Haigaiel  U'Lauchlaa  and  Blarpret  Wibon, 
who  mn  drawaed  by  the  rising  tide  in  Wigtown  Bay  lot  tbdt 
"  "   r  to  the  Connaot  (i68j):  the  large  pyramid  10  tbe 


ladis  vlewed-tbe  i«mtlB  tbe  ViDty.  Adjohhif  the  ccMay 
on  the  south  is  Greyfrian,  the  paiilb  duirh,  al»  called,  hmb 
tbe  RdomatioB  (i6ie),  when  li  was  divided  ioto  two  placa 
of  worddp,  the  East  and  West  duidics.  Datld  L  1>  belieid 
to  have  founded  (abont  iijo)  an  eallicf  ebuich  00  tbdr  sit 
dedicated  to  Um  H<dy  ttood,  at  Craw,  wUA  was  boned  ii 
i4ofi.  The  cfaurdi  wis  nbuOt  K 
some  portions  e(  the  preceding  MnctUR  w 
tbe  nave.  Tbe  dolr  (the  Eatt  dorch)  wai  added  in  14M  ny 
James  IV ,  and  the  apM  a  few  yean  lata  hy  Jamea  Beaua. 
archUdiopefSt  Andrcwi,  or  Ua  nephew,  Cudtel  David  BHlta. 
At  tbe  vest  riandi  tbe  Kateiy  battlemtued  aquaM  loan. 
«a  ft.  hi^  Tbe  nava  (tbe  Wot  dmch),  dividad  tna  tb 
aiiles  by  a  doable  tow  of  miirive  roond  pQlaii,  b  a  tmiaidm 
betwetn  BoiBinesqne  and  Gothk,  with  pobitad  wli^on 
Tbe  crow-Mepped  OotUe  gabia  of  the  nntb  tnucpt  aflmih 
tbe  main  eotiance  to  both  chtndMa.  TIm  dmit  la  in  tb 
Decnaled  and  Popendindar  itylia  and  Ii  U|^  tliBa  tbe  aaie, 
The  paiiita  church  ii  loofLlonb  5S  ft-  broad  and  50  it.  h^ 
WitUn  Iti  wiDi  Uaijr  Qneot  of  Seota  ml  ovwud  in  IMI. 
when  nine  moolhi  old,  and  In  tbe  nme  y«ai  tbt  ead  fif  Arm, 
regtst  of  SootlaDd,  abjoiad  RMaHantlBa;  in  15*4  aa  swi  nHj 
of  nobles  appointed  UarjeiGoin  qtuen-nfeoti  on  tb  luhrf 
July  15A7  Jsoua  VL  was  cniwned,  John  Kdoi  ~ 
•ermon,  and  In  Aagmt  1571  and  June  157S  tbe  ge  _ 

of  the  Chnrdi  of  Scotland  met.  James  Guthrie  (i6i>-i«6i), 
the  martyr,  and  Ebeieaei  Enklne  (1680-17(14),  fouader of  tlw 
Scottish  Secevlon  Churdi,  were  two  ol  tte  ntoat  rfl«{np]j,M 
mlnisten.  To  the  unth-west  of  the  dmrch  is  Cowaae^  Hi» 
pital,  founded  in  1639  by  John  Cowane,  dean  of  gild,  for  tvciie 
poor  memben  of  the  gildiy;  bnt  tbe  depoiltian  of  the  durity 
has  been  modified  and  tbe  haB  serves  the  purpose  of  a  j»MIt»^ 
Adjoining  it  li  Ihe  military  prison.  Near  theprindpal  a 
to  the  esplanade  stands  ArgyD'i  t  '  ' 
by  tbe  itt  eari  of  Stirling.  On  his  de 
m  mirquem  of  Argyll  and  b  now  a  military  bo^ttal.  Broad 
Street  contabia  the  ruins  of  Mar's  Work,  tbe  palaca  boOt  by 
John  Erakine,  >st  {or  61b)  tori  of  Mar,  about  1 170,  aooocdin 
to  ttaditioa,  out  of  the  stooes  of  Cambokannetb  Abbey ;  ibc  lU 
town  house,  encted  in  1701  Instead  ol  tbal  ta  wUcb  Jofan  Haad- 
ton,  tbe  last  Koman  Catholic  arehUabop  of  St  Andmi^  wa 
bai^  for  alleged  comi^idty  hi  the  mnrdeis  of  Oarnley  and  the 
Rgent  Moray;  the  town  cram,  restored  in  1891,  and  lbs  liiiiiM 
trbich  was,  at  a  mural  tablet  saya,  the  "  nunoy  of  Jaaaes  VI. 
and  hb  ton  Prince  Henry."  Tbe  Important  buHdings  iadadr: 
Ihe  high  scbool;  the  ttadea  ball,  (tttuided  by  Rabat  Sphi4 
James  IV.'s  laikir,  hi  the  Back  Walk;  the  bnriJi  bnik^v 
witb  a  oalue  of  Sir  WOHam  WaUaoe  ovet  the  poRh ,  tbe  Natieaal 
Bank,  occupying  the  die  of  the  I>  ~  '  '  "  -  -  * 
in  I  >]j  by  Alexander  II.  and  dem 
the  Smith  Instftnt^  founded  in  1873  by  T1 
an  artist,  Goatainliig  a  iililiin  gifieij.  i  .  _ 

mom;   the  public  bab;  tbe  Boyil  Inficmaiy  and  *viaw 


ahawiri  ne  tbe  itapk  Indnttty,  and  tan 

cutied  on.  In  addition  to  furniture  factotica,  coopi 
rubber  worfca.    Iba  harbour  being  accasjble  «dy  a 


trade  Is 

Stirling  b  under  tbe  Jurlidktfoo  ef  a  conndl  with  peowsC 
and  bailbs,  atuL  along  with  Culitaa,  Duniamline,  liiiiitilililig 
and  Queeasfetr;  (the  StiiBng  burgh^  Rtmna  a  n^fact  to 
Parlboient.  Ibe  Abbey  Craig,  an  ootlyhig  spnr  of  the  Octth. 
li  m.  Bortb-ewt  of  Stitlbc  is  a  thickly.wDoded  bill  (jfit  h. 
high),  00  the  top  of  iriiich  stands  the  WaUaoemonumiBi  (1860). 
a  baronial  tome,  >m  fL  high,  ionnounted  witb  an  q 
crown.    Ibe  Valhalla,  01  UsH  of  Henet,  c 


left  bank  of  tbe  Forth,  about 

terry  acnai  tbe  river.    The  name   ia  derived 

end  vwans  "  tbe  Crook  cd  KcDneth," 
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cf  St  Cohmb*  lad  pttron  c(  Kflktsny  in  Irdasd.  Tbsabbay. 
which  m  in  the  Euty  Fokled  Mylcm*  founded  by  Dvfid  L 
iD  II4T  lo  Bwnlu  ol  the  ocdn  el  St  AucuMbu;  Sevenl  Scot* 
puiiuuBti  met  witUa  Hi  milt,  tiotably  tb«t  a(  1316,  the  Snt 
utended  by  faDTfeNt*  from  the  tvni.  At  the  RefcnnalkiD 
Huy  QiieaM5«aub««ow«liloothe  i«  cmd  of  Uu  (is6i), 
who  ii  uid  (a  have  uicd  the  ttout  tor  Ui  |«Ucb  (n  *'"'"t 
Id  iTBttbeWwBcewidlBfStlitiMgpufchMedtheltndiDdrato. 
AU  that  nnalBi  «f  the  ibbey  is  the  bumIvc,  bNU^Mcqrcd 
lower — which  ia  70  tt.  Ufh,  and  35  fL  aquan,  and  wai  pahued 


;   Tbabt 


>a(  Jam 


ttheUfhall 


imdR  a  tomb  oected  by  Quea  Vicloiia  J 
EailktIonnaeftfaeiiameofStlriini  1 
StriviUiig  and  Staling,  bndea  the  C 
kmnra  iIlD  u  Snowdoao,  which  tMcaow  Ibe 
Scoti  htnlda.  Ihs  Roinaa*  had  a  itatlaii 
In  iiig  U  waa  a  myal  bingh  and 
of  the  Coort  of  Four  Bur^  (npsialBi  mlB  Jamca  UL  by 
the  CoBvmtlan  of  Royal  Bnr^).  In  1174  It  wai  handed  over 
to  the  En^iih  in  leciirity  (or  the  treaty  of  Falabe.  bang  nitoied 
to  Iha  ScnU  by  Richaid  I.  Hie  eailist  known  charter  wia  that 
granted  in  iij6  by  Aleianda'  El.,  who  made  the  caatle  a  loyal 
roidoice.  The  fuiUiai  waa  repeataifly  besieged  during  the . 
wan  of  tbs  Scotliafa  ladtpaidacc.  In  1304  it  fdwith  thetown 
to  Edward  L  The  Sngtkh  bdd  It  toe  tm  yean,  and  it  wai  In  . 
ords  10  raiie  the  Scnttiih  riege  In  1J14  that  Edward  II.  diked 
the  bUUe  at  Sumockbuni.  Edward  Babul  wne&dBed  it  ia 
I3J4  in  Eomi  ol  bia  compact  with  Edward  m.,  bnt  the  Scot!  i 
icffUaed  it  ta  039-  From  tUi  dme  IHi  the  coDipBe  of  Queen 
Huy't  fortuis  In  i  J6a,  Stirinig  almoat  ihared  with  Edinbuigh 
the  raak  and  prirUegca  of  oqatal  of  the  kingdnm.  It  wai  the 
birthplace  ef  Jans  IL  hi  1490  and  probaUy  of  Jamta  m.  and 
JsDO  IV.  In  isri  an  atteoipt  waa  niade  to  aurpne  the  caatle 
by  Uaiy^  adbcnnti,  the  ngent  LeDOOi  being  dam  ia  the  tny. 
ud  ana  ycata  laUr  It  vm  captured  by  Jamei  Dou^ai,  4th 
CBil  ol  Hottoo.  after  ^dcta  a  reeondliatka  took  place  between 
the  Pntdtanla  and  RouMn  Calbattci.  It  wai  occupied  in  ISS4 
by  the  (Bill  of  Angni  and  Mar.  (he  PiMenant  leaden,  who. 
bowcver,  fled  to  England  on  the  approach  o(  (he  king.  Neil 
yeai  they  retunted  with  a  Mrang  fnice  and  compefled  Jane*  VI. 
to  opm  the  galea.  Ua  penonal  nbty  having  beto  fuarmtreiL 
Id  1 594  Pdnce  Hony  waa  baptiied  b  the  cliapd  royal,  which 
bsd  b«n  idiuilt  on  a  laigtr  atale.  Alttr  the  nnioti  d  the 
CTowni  (1603)  Stirling  ceiied  to  (day  a  prammenl  part  on  Ibe 
nslKHiil  (tage.  The  privy  cooncH  uid  oiuit  oi  Koion  met  in 
thetowa  in  163700  account  of  the  diilurbttl  Hate  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1641  Chailei  L  gave  it  iu  laat  govaming  chatter,  and  four 
yean  ifterward*  paiUaraent  wai  bdd  in  StirUng  an  acoounl  of 
the  plague  in  the  capiial.  but  the  oulbNak  of  the  peat  in  StlHing 
cBUud  the  legi^ton  to  icmDve  to  Perth.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  Covenulen  held  the  town,  to  wlddi  the  commlllta 
of  chard)  and  atale  adjounud  after  CromwdTi  victory  at 
I>unbar  (1650),  bnt  In  Aigoal  next  ytai  tlM  caatle  waa  taken 
by  CBioal  Uank.  In  lyi;  the  3rd  duke  of  Argyll  held  it  to 
prevent  the  painfr  «f  (ha  Forth  by  tin  Jscobltca.  and  in  1 746 
it  Vai  InefleclQaliy  bcii^d  by  Prince  Charla  Edward.  In 
■  773,  ia  coniequence  of  an  btrigaeon  the  part  of  thret  membcn 
nf  the  councQ  to  retain  themidvta  in  office,  the  (own  waa 
ilcinfved  ol  ila  corporate  ptMlegH,  which  woe  not  rcatortd 
until  1 781. 


mnum-iuxinLL,  am  vnuui.  bam.  (1818-1878), 

Scolliab  man  ol  leltcta  and  vlrtooao,  the  only  ion  of  Ardiibild 
Sliriing  of  Krit,  Pnthihiie,  and  «<  EUiabtth,  third  dangler 
9f  Sir  John  MaxweS,  ievcnth  baronet  of  .PoOok,  Renfrew&ire, 
ma  born  at  Xnanra,  uu  Cla^iw,  oq  the  Slh  of  llanh, 


rSiB.    Wmlam  StDhng  waa  edncated  prlvMdy  and  at  Tttdty 

CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradualed  In  iSiq.  On  leaving 
Cambridge  he  ipcni  tome  yean  abroad,  chiefly  in  Spain  aod 
Syria.  Having  nicceeded  hit  father  as  proprietor  of  Kdr  in 
ia47,  wbm  he  wai  made  vice-Ueuisiant  o(  Penhthite,  be  In 
lis'  vtered  parliament  u  member  for  that  coimty,  and  he  waa 
KvenJ  timea  re^lecied.  On  the  death  of  his  node  ia  1805  he 
the  baronetcy  and  (statei  of  PoUob,  aiauining  the 
une  of  Mazwdl.  In  the  same  yeu  be  becane 
deputy-lieultaant  of  Ijinirtihir^  and  a  like  office  was  eon- 
fcfTtd  on  him  In  Renfrewshire  la  i8|t>.  He  married  In  iSOf 
Anna  Maria,  dauglita  of  Ihe  lolh  carl  of  levcn  and  Uelvilk. 
Sbtdid  in  1*74.  and  bitS7aSir  William  married  CaiotlneNonoa. 
In  t8lti  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  irf  St  Andrewi,  In  1871  (be  tame 
hooour  waa  confcned  by  Edinburgh,  and  In  1S76  he  became 
chancEOer  of  Glaigow.  He  wai  a  trualee  of  (he  Britiib  Muicum, 
of  (be  NitioDal  GaDay,  and  memba-  ol  the  Knate  ol  Londoa 
Unlvsiity.  In  1876  be  wai  created  a  Knigbt  of  the  ThlMl^ 
being  the  only  commoner  of  tfae  ords.  He  died  at  Vedce  on 
the  i5thof  JaovBiy  1S7S. 

ivarlably  chsrac- 


ifluedfor 


JO  only,  ai 


, i»ini„ 

*1  all  o(  Ibcm  ar 


w  exceediagiy  rare.  They  include  an  early  volume  c 
ni(]  ^  14(  Holy  Zdxd,  ig4J).  and  levenl  volumes  coi 
tiy  rrproductioru  af  old  eograyuigi.  along  with  valuable  t 
y  nuiiET.    HIa  bot-hnDvn  publlcationi  arc  Await  ^tki 


ibleexplana- 

„., , i/iteAttita 

if  Stall!  (iS«S].  Tkt  ChtMirr  lift  */  CtorJa  Y.  (iSsi).  Pan  ol  the 
KniuiU  wai  nviKd  lad  puMiihed  11  VOu^a  sad  Gi  Wiiti  (tau). 
The  Cipuicr  m*  wu  at  one*  rtcofolted  *■  a  valuable  coatrnHniMi 
to  hinoiv,  but  it!  impiirtaiict  was  leHned  by  Ihe  aneaiana 
1  ynr  oc  Iwo  later  ol  Mignet'i  CloHa-Qtntit  and  L.  P.  Cuhaid'* 
Rmailt  It  rarl  ii  Ctmia-Qiti'il.  A  life  nl  Dm  Jtlat  sf  AmUria. 
Iron  hii  psnlmnunii  papen.  edited  by  Sir  G.  W.  Csi.  appancd  ia 
1H3.  A  collected  editKA  o(  hii  worki,  with  a  ihiirt  nHmohr. 
appeared  in  1891. 

rnHLnaiinHB,  a  midland  county  of  Snilland,  boinded 
N.  by  Perthibiie.  N.E.  by  CUckmsnnuubiie  and  Ibe  FInb  of 
Forth,  S.E.  by  Linlitbgowthire,  S.  by  Laoukibiie  and  ttaa 
delacbal  part  of  Dumbaitontbire  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  Dunt- 
biilonihire;  area  1S3.S41  acia,  or  4JI']  sq.  m.  In  the  north- 
wol  a  ipuT  of  Ibe  Gtuipiani  cutminatci  b  Ben  Lomond 
(jTgi  ft-),  and  the  centre  ii  occu^ed  by 'a  group  known  ai  (be 
Lennox  Hiib,  coniiittng of  Caigunnock  Hilli  (ijoi),  Fmtiy  HiUa 
(TS76),  Ribyth  HDIi  (1870),  and  Cimpsie  Fdli  (1BQ4)'  The 
chief  river  ii  (be  Forth,  the  wbdingi  of  which  conitilute  moat 
of  the  northern  boundary.  The  other  important  streams  ate 
the  Carron,  which  riict  m  Campoie  Fcdia  and  flows  mably  east 
for  >;  m.  to  the  Forih  of  Cnngrmouth;  Ibe  Endrick,  whldi, 
iIsiagiiiFiotryHiUi,£nt  Bows  cast,  then  uuth  and  tnaDy  bendi 
tound  ID  the  weit,  1  direction  which  it  cuinlaias  for  moM  of  id 
course  of  31  m.lQI  it  emptio  itietf  bto  Locb  Lommd;  the 
Kdvin.  which,  from  Hi  lource  bi  Kiliyib  Hilb,  Bows  loulh- 
wai  toibe  Qyde  at  Gla^ow  altera  tun  of  II  m.,  and  tbe  Avon, 
rising  in  the  detached  portion  of  Dumbartonihire,  and  Sowing 
for  II  m.  east  and  then  Donb  to  the  Forth.  The  principal  locbs 
bclude  the  grtalcr  part  ol  the  taiton  waten  of  loch  Lonund, 
from  Eudrid  moutb  (o  a  point  1  m.  nortb  ol  iDVcmaid;  a 
iniall  portion  of  (he  upper  end  of  Loch  Katrine,  from  a  point 
in  the  CBitre  of  the  lake  opposite  (a  Stionachlachar  to  Glcngyle 
at  Ihe  head;  Loch  Arktel,  b  the  aorth-weat  ana,  t  m.  long  by 
I  m.  wide,  forming  part  of  the  water  supply  of  Glaagow; 
tbe  small  Locb  Coulter,  b  the  pariih  of  St  Ninlani,  and 
Black  Loch,  partly  b  Lanarkihire.  The  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  croma  tbe  loulb-eastera  comer  of  the  county  from 
Grangemouth  to  Casllecary. 

Galiiy.—Thi  etdeatioeta  Id  (be  a 


Mfaoh  «hk 


leat  meka  b  (be  coonty  ai 

y  the  aofth.weM  beyond  a  ^ 

iT  the  bottooi  end  of  Loch  Umond  m  4  nonh- 
lOt  (ar  from  Aberfoyb.  Thtie  Kbini 
oil  near  lb*  latdl  and  then  ia  loae 
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W.S.W.    Then  lolUii™ 

-  ■        uniy.    Tbslo 
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a  Hi  tbf  CuinpMF 

SmatiDg  bcdi  o(  eoucaiponn 


e  CRMD.  conii«iiiI  it  cliyi  u 


SMSi". 


LUll  niiH  £.N^.- 
'ht  CiLcirmnu  Sand- 
ritb  oemtnc  luduts, 
Ikr  ii  iinll  apowl 
■aaai*  uimtfied  by 


STIRRUP 

Tbc  ptindial 


tbc  Mwlheni  Hdigf  Ihl  Cunpilt 


kI  Daaua  auck  tha 
-,.«.  „  „__  Vt4cMIC  -">~  - — 
LimMDne  terls  b  lb? 

Iiuhnl  iiid  ihii  Kriat  ii 
■Ik  Cima  Wiitr.    Ai 

Cuik  Caiy 


btlwecn  Gnpfmwutb  and 
Cnv  ud  Caihtad  cmb.   Uiruiii 


•r    . tlic  liidcx,  Calrny  and 

troup  vith  coib  lod  clay  Ircn- 
•toDS  aodan  ippa  Unatoiic  iraue  vith  the  H«ie  and  UailH 
Uiiiauoaia;bilc«lbc  latter  b a  bad  oialBmibalc.  Thaanck**!* 
conaidanUy  fgkM  aboul  KiUytb  and  in  tht  dlncll«u  of  Banton 
and  Cainibai:  Ibc  "  RiniB  "  near  Kibytli  u  a  itomnnby  axampla 
o[  an  aalMinal  Wd.  tGc  nan  Kria  la  [be  MHIuoM  Crlt^-aaDd- 
■•fuua  >d*h  mnmim  '•n^-f^mt  aiid  ItTedava  mitb  «cuTi  toward* 
'.  The  true  Coal-natuna  air  well  devekwd 
'  '  Stenhdiiienuir  and  about  Filkick.  The 
ibe  Vinuewell  (the  bicheit).  the  Sptini, 

_       ln(ruiive«beeuo(baiaItb»veprnMiai*d 

the  CarboniFeroiu  reels  and  ire  new  quarried  lor  mad  mcul ;  Abbey 
Craif  and  Stiillni  Cattle  bill  art  formed  of  on*  rf  the  more  impmiani 
al  (bae  (Btruiian*.     Ulcr  bault  dika  of  Tertiary  >ie  in  not 

an  iatereilLi^  bTue  marine  clay  ii  found  beiwatli  it  [p  the  Endrick 
vdley.  The  Cane  of  Stirling  u  ovnlild  by  the  mudi  and  Bndi  of 
the  JO  ft.  nued  beach :  and  ttacaof  the  too  ft.  beach  are  alio  lobe 

aifuU  oad  .1fri»IIi(r{.~The  ninlall  foe  the  year  vaiiea  Iron 

jj  in-  in  ihe  fir  em  IS  55  in.  in  ibe  Highliiid  itgion  ia  the  nirerae 

S*F.,  for  July  »^F."''nie  arab^ili  i!e  of  [wo'kinda,  locally 
diMiaiiiiitaed  ai ''^arae  "  and  "  diyfield/' the  rot  o(  (he  land  bcin) 

Ike  valley  Iram  BucU^ie  (o  the  eulem  bouDdary.  a  duCanca  c3 


.    {t'hl 


iBKnpened  w' ' 
Dped  ci  Ike  ov( 


It  kaa  been  laiiily  nri«ed  af  ike  overiyii^  peat, 
I,  lubaoil  ploufthiiia  and  (be  lue  of  lime  ku  been 
convenea  into  a  rich  loil.  eeperialiy  adipled  (or  wheat  and  beau. 
TTie  "  dfyfield."  nonly  redainied  lince  the  bejinnini  of  the  "  '^ 
nniurY,  nceupiei  the  valleyi  and  Ibe  hifhec  (niiiad  borderini 

arx.    Ii  i>  lenile  and  well  Killed  lor  pDUIuet  and  (umlpi.    li 

order  ol  their  importance  ibe  glVD  crppe  ire  oati.  barley  and  whbt. 

nuinben.    The  iheep  are  chiefly  blach.find.  the  nlile  Irlib, 

homi  ind  rroH-breedi.    A)|nhire(are  the  pnni:i)iat  breed  on  itae 


"dryfieU"  firr 
H«ia  an  kc- 

oOTitidenble  r 
boldin[(  i>  fr 


mg  »  liriely  csmed  on. 
nly  lor  firming  operationi  or  [or  HKkr  and  i 
rr  of  pill  are  reared.  The  ivenfc  liie  of  the 
s  IS  So  icrci.    The  area  under  wood  i>  vaall. 

nllv  nn    the  InwTt  iklpCl  o[    the    HlounUim  is 

m  freely  on  Ibe  bank!  o[  Lock 


Offur  /adwtrwi.— The  coilfield  ol  the  nuib-eait  auppTn  the 
tuple  induiiry.  Iron  ore.  fireclay  and  Di1-«hile  ire  il»  obtuned. 
while  liirteMODC  li  exteiulvely  wroughi  In  the  Campiie  dlitiicln  and 

Falkirk  an  inporum  Woollena  ate  muufaclured  at  Sliriirw  and 
Binnockbum;  calki>-prinlin(  and  bleachirn  ire  eiiabliihed  in  the 
■oulh-weil.  esperiiUy  at  Lcnnonown,  Simhblane  and  Milton. 
There  air  ehemial  worla  at  Falkirk.  5tlrlin(.  Denny  and  Lennn- 
tovB-     Throuriioat  the  tnuiiy  -'■---  -—  *  *-         ■--  ---■ 

diuilleriei,  and  at  Crinctmoullip 
'carried  on.    The  ■ovthcrn  and  ■> 


Ike  priDcipai  port,  ahipbuildirw  b 
iilh-caxerfl  diatricta  are  bctvco  h" 
dinbiii^  to  Glai^piw  [via  Falklrl 

. , ClaiBDw  to  Stirhni  (via  Larhen,, 

whUa  bianehei  connect  Cnnienoglh.  Denny  and  oilwr  plans  vilh 
the  Ihrodih-llaei.  The  Forth  A  Gyde  railway  cratn  ihe  ihire. 
mouty  In  the  north,  from  StirHnf  to  Balkich,  and  the  North  Bniiih 
tbo  rnna  Iroai  Glufo*  lo-Abeffoyle,  Id  ihi  uuriti  leaBB  there  h 
a  tuunti  lovirt  from  Ldtb  to  Siirliat  (J7  m.). 

Ptfulaliaii  and  .4d*inHi(ra/{Bi<. — Is  i8«i  tht  popnlalloi 
munbcred  iiS,«i,  and  to  1901  it  wu  na.i^j,  or  jij  person 
to  the  aqnin  ndle,  an  increase  tor  the  decade  exceeded  only  by 
tbe  ahlrea  of  Unlilhgow  and  Lanark.    In  igoi  there  were  icn 


(ajW),  KOtTth  Itv').  Stabummii  (jiW, 
DcDBy  umI  DmiFMc  (SI5S),  6ii4p«I  AIUd  (jMti,  >iri  BoMT' 
brtdie  (joocd-  Ibe  ihbe  ntotai  >  mcaibcr  W  pldiual, 
and  StiriiDg  and  Falklifc  iaipecti«i})>  b<ko(  ts  tbe  Siidii 
ud  FalUifc  dlMict  ctoop*  it  pufitBcauir  bw|ki  Ik 

~  "UA,  GfUfcaootb,  Kikytk,  Jkmi 

olABuL   Tbe  Afcc  fona  •  Ml- 
dou  with  tbe  counllea  af  Damfauton  and  OacfcamDU.  la 
tbereIiaKMeDt(lia>S-m)MkMakt  SUriiBcuiduolhBil    I 
FalUA.  Tbe  ririnb  aula- •dnoibduil}niridictloa,uiilH    ' 


koowB  ai  GnbuB'i  Dyke.  At  Ctstltcarf  aad  CanclOB,  Tkd 
wen  both  ttatiooi  of  eoneqiMDoe  «b  tbe  Use  oI  the  id 
many  IntenUtng  nlki  bwe  been  lomd.  The  Cameloe  cm- 
way,  ■  RonaB  toad,  nn  eHtwudi  taa  C^atleoiy,  ami  I 
tbe  lampait  at  Cameloa,  vbeoce  it  pnceeded  nccthniAV  I 
Stlriii^  and  tbe  Fotlb,  wbcn  (bete  ■»  ■  itatlaB  MU  ih 
pieaent  bridge  «(  Di^L  IbtDce  it  ooMed  tiM  lira  t*  la  | 
and  IhmUana  hi  PettliUn^     To  tbe  DMb- 


of  peace  bcti 

CaledsidaiiB  are  probably  <it  Bitind  oii^     Alter  the  utt-  , 
diawil  ti  tbe  SoBan*  tbe  etnaty  am  mora  Ml  IdU  thi  la* 
of  the  Pkti,  Ibe  acf(inat  Idablluiti,  mbo,  however,  giiM 
retired  before  the  advance  of  tbe  Saioiu  imI  Scots.    >t  lh 
time  of  Halnlm  Caawm  (d.  logj)  tbe  loiriud  erea  badk-  I 
come  wttM,  but  the  Uihlud  tract  lemibKd  ■  dtatuMai 
dbttubiiif  i^iui  antii  (be  padfc»tvin  followtat  tbe  ]>al>> 
iftiofof  i74;-46.  Tbe  omnty  played  a  caoaptcDiMa  pen  b  *  I 
■tnin^  for  ScMtidiliMlepaidoKc,  bring  panicnlariynndad  I 
wltb  many  of  tbe  cqriaiu  ol  Sir  Willian  Wattaee  aad  liW 
Bruce.     The  Ihtie  Enat  battle*  of  tbe  Indqiodegn  •■ 
fouthl  b  Ibc  ihiie—StbiiBS  BtMfe  (ii«t},  FalUfk  |ID*' 
BannockbuRi  (1314).     "  .....      ..-.;.. 

cotUite  In  tlie  vilbite  i 
<I4M).  bat  apart  from  tbe  di 

at  Itiliyth  (1645)  ud  the  ti 

Cbadca  Edmanl  woo  at  Falklii  (1T4W,  tbe  hiuoiy  ol  Ibe  **  ' 
practically  csitrei  la  that  of  the  ccniiity  town. 

Bi»uoc»*rHT.— Sir  Robert  SbbiW,  Viioiptini  if  SiHV^ 
(1710):  Nimmo,  ffiiBry  «/  ShriniiJhn  (1777,  iMo);  Rir*" 

Rowaod  Aflderasn.  SlMmr  CaOti  Ixtia};  J.  5.  Flsnn).  <^ 
Lodiiui  1/  Sbrimw  (Slirlige,  1S07).  OU  Hull  tf  Slirlat  Quiii 
7^)77-  W.  SmiU,  OU  SUrlat  (i>»T)- 

>TIHRCP(O.Enc-(f(r<ip,itfini>.U-Ens.X»>j«]n^.b  >• 
aiiioiiBtin(ordlmblng-r«pe,0.&iE.MtaB,tononnt,claBb.« 
ra>,  ropt,i<.  Dti.  «{f6n|ef,  fitetaUyBonntin(b«woc 


Miap  from  (be  aaddle  ant  ined  ai  ■ 

rider  of  a  bone  when  Mated  ia  the  laddie  ami  aL 

ing.  The  caibcal  use  ol  uimpa  seemi  to  have  been  la  tht  EK 
for  (bey  an  menlioned  In  eariy  Chinese  lilcniarc  and  cuiit*> 
which  must  be  earUer  Ihin  tbe  ;th  cenlury  a.d  bave  hen  Ml 
Id  Japan.  Tbe  Grcekt  and  Romans  did  dm  uic  ikca  ^ 
raounted  by  vaulting  or  Irom  a  tnountiDg  block  (ace  SttoW 
»im  H*»Ki»s).  The  earliest  evidence  of  their  u»e  in  Eoti^' 
iotbe,1r(o/H'iwollbeempemrMauticeU-B  5gj-«oil  TM 
were  probably  bioughi  into  lue  by  the  nomad  honenen  el  -*» 
The  alimip  of  the  eariy  middle  aces  leems  to  have  hra  I** 
and  aeoudrciilar  or  liiaoguUr  in  shape.  By  tbe  i4ih  cai' 
the  ioolplatc  bacaaM  btosdec  and  the  Ma  heavier  an4  1^ 
tacued.  _By  tba  ittfa  tentaiy  tbb  niiiaaiii*illmi  ieac^ 


STJERNHJELM— STOCRBRIDGE 


See  iKe  abts  <n  F.  Hntninik.  rwcWn,  ?•«•  FM-  aW  Xr>it>- 
prdlbAlu^  Ac.  (mi):  uid  R.  ZiduUa.  Dii  Sni^pt  in  Unr 

njmnuBLMi  GSniG  <i{9S-i6j>),  SwKliih  pon  ind 
KbeUr,  wbnc  oriiful  name  wu  GKno  Ljlji.  wu  bom  It  WLki 
in  Dikciriu  on  Ihc  jih  ol  Aiiguit  1598.  He  look  bii  degne 
M  CreilimM,  ud  ipenl  lome  ynn  in  tnvelling  ovet  evet^i 
qtuner  of  Europe.  On  his  re[urn  in  i6a4  he  nuinduoed  a 
cnrRspondence  vHh  Sdnu»us,  Heiniius.  and  o[her  tchokn. 
He  tiught  It  VcneHs.  ud  Ihen  iL  SiocUiolin,  ailnctinc  Ihe 
DDtice  of  GiBLanu  Adolpbiu,  who  give  bim  ■  leeponliblt  poM 
■I  Dorpit  in  1630,  and  niicd  him  neit  year  la  Ibe  nobiHty. 
Adet  llK  kini'i  death,  Chrislim  altacbed  him,  a>  a  kind  of 
poet  lautaitt.  10  her  toon  In  Siockholm.  Kig  property  Uy  in 
Livonia,  and  niben  tbc  Riiuiam  plundcml  that  province  in 
ifi;(i  Ihe  poet,  who  was  in  temponr]'  diignce  at  coutt.  mi 
reduced  lo  eitreme  poverty  for  two  or  tbm  ytan.  He  «u)>K- 
<iuently  became  judge  at  Trondhjem,  mtrabei  et  tht  csundl  of 
war  <i66i),  and  pmident  (iM;)  of  the  Cotkge  ol  Antiquities  at 
Stochholm.  He  died  II  Siodthatm  on  the  iind  of  April  i6;i. 
HisgmtBt  poem  Hcrcii/ci,  Ii  a  didactic  allegory  in  hexamelen, 
written  in  very  miuicil  vene,  and  wiih  alowii  Oriental  iplendaur 
o(  phiue  and  imagery.  The  Heniila,  whirh  dub  with  the 
familiar  Itory  ol  the  diipule  foe  the  hero  between  Duty  and 
Pleasure,  *u  fint  ptintol  at  Upula  in  16^  hut  vai  finiahed 
lome  yean  earliei.  BrtUafi-Btnari  Ihu^tmrndK,  a  aort  of 
•crio-comic  epilhatamiura  in  the  lane  measuie,  is  anotbcr 
very  brilliant  woik.  Hii  masquea ,  Tlun  JiHgiu  Cufidt  (Cupid 
CoD^I)  (1649),  Predi-afl  (The  Birth  ol  Peace)  (1649),  Ind 
Pamaiiv  uiumfiaiu  (1651).  were  writlea  foe  the  enteitaJn- 
■nent  of  Queen  Chtliiina.  He  can  icircely  lie  lald  to  have 
been  aucctaful  In  ba  attempt,  in  Ihe  GrM  two  of  tboe,  to 
iDtn>ducc  unthymcd  song-tneaiures. 
.  SlienhMrn  wag  in  inive  phaotoelM.  and  left  a  great  number  of 
wotfca  on  Lnguage.  of  which  only  •  few  have  been  printed.  He  alao 
lid,  phUoagphy  and  natural  Kience, 

re  Letter  A  dF  the  Lexicon  wocabu/ortim 


W^. 


.  Hanielli  (Sam 
nLbyUHaRin 


Ru<n ; , 

viomWiarlcCn  ulStenJk: 

(kOld  (Stockholm,  181B), - ,-,.—.  --.,.     --  . 

C.J.  LinBrilm,  tiUtrfrlfofirfUpi/Itn  |Up™la.  laiSliTheieiiafull 
lilt  o(  hia  wnlinji  in  the  StatiU  bimnifkakl  Ltxikan,  vol.  iv. 
(Upaala.  184S)- 

noA,  the  term  in  Creek  inhilecture  (Lat.  ftrHciu)  givm 
to  I  budding,  the  roof  of  which  ia  supported  by  one  or  more  rows 
of  columns,  the  iloal  ■!  Clis  described  by  Fiuiiniai  being 
important  exampleS' 

ETOBAEDS,  JOAIIKES,  so  ciOed  from  his  native  place  Stobl 
in  Macedonia,  the  compiler  of  ■  viluibte  kHcs  of  eitncti  from 
Greek  aulhon.  Of  hii  life  nothing  l>  known,  but  he  probibly 
bdongi  lo  the  Utter  hilf  ol  the  51b  century  *,D.  From  bi) 
silence  In  regud  to  Christian  authors,  it  is  inlcired  Ibit  be  wai 
a  Chriitlan. 


Theei 


ended  by  Stobaeni  for  fall  son  Septim 


■nd  were  preceded  by  a  letter  briefly  eiplaining  the  purpoie  of 
the  work  and  giving  a  lummaiy  of  the  contents.  From  this 
■ummary  (preserved  In  Fhotins's  BiUhtkaa)  we  learn  that 
Slobaeia  divided  bis  work  into  tour  books  and  two  volumes. 
Id  moat  of  our  MSS.  the  woil  is  divided  Into  three  books,  of 
which  the  first  and  second  are  generally  called  'SArial  ^««t 
«tl  *ft«J  (Phyiica!  and  Moral  EilracWl,  and  the  third  'Aiflo- 
XA^uf  IFIarilitiam  or  Sirmmis).  As  each  of  the  four  books 
U  sometimes  called  'ArfoX^iw,  it  Is  probable  that  this  name 
otiginilly  belonged  lo  the  entire  work;  the  full  title,  u  we  know 
from  Photius,  wai  'E<Xd7jS.  4iro*«»yi^«"  friroBURw  iSi^Wb 
rffTupa  IFair  Booki  0/  EHracli,  Sarinn  am*  PnafU).  The 
modeni  amngcment  ii  somewhat  arbitrary  and  there  are 
several  marlied  discnpaade*  between  it  ind  the  account  tf*eD 


br  Ftothis.  Tbe  {DtrodnctiaD  to  the  whole  work,  trsting 
of  the  value  of  philosophy  and  of  philoiophicil  sects,  is  loM, 
with  the  enepilon  of  the  concluding  portion;  the  second 
book  is  little  more  than  i  (ragraeni.  ind  the  third  and 
loanh  have  been  amalgamated  by  altering  the  original 
■ectlona.  From  thew  and  other  Indicationt  it  seems  probable 
that  what  we  have  i*  only  u  epitome  of  the  oiigmil  work, 
made  by  an  uoDymoaa  Bynaline  writer  of  much  later 
date.  The  didactic  aim  Ol  Slobieui'*  work  fs  apparent 
throngboat.  The  first  book  teaches  pfayski — la  the  wide  sense 
whicb  the  Greeks  laaigned  to  this  term — by  meant  of  eiincts. 
It  is  often  UDtmslwoithy:  Slobaeus  betrays  a  tendency  to 
confound  the  dogmas  of  the  euly  Ionic  phikHOj^cn,  and  hg 
onasionally  miles  up  Plaloiusin  with  iSlhagoreanism.  Far 
pan  of  this  book  and  much  of  book  ii,  be  depended  on  the  works 
of  AKius,  a  peripatetic  phiknopbet,  and  Didymus.  The  third 
and  lounh  books,  like  the  larger  put  of  Ibe  tecond,  treat  of 
ethici:  the  third,  of  virtues  and  vicas;  in  pain:  (he  fourtt. 
of  more  general  ethical  and  poEtic*)  aabiectl,  fiequenlly  citing 

succesiive  chapters.  In  all.  Stobieui  quotes  more  than  Eve 
hundred  writers,  generally  beginning  iHlh  the  poets,  and  IheD 
proceeding  to  Ihe  histor^na,  orators,  philosophen  and  pbysl* 
dans.  Et  is  to  him  that  we  owe  many  ot  our  most  important 
fngmenta  of  the  dnlniliitSi  particularly  of  Euripides. 

Ediiiapriiicep>(ite4);Sd»u.ed.T.OI((on](ll»1.A.M<Sneke, 
(tWD-i««4} ;  RfrtliBMi.  cd.  T.  Caiaford  (tBw):  A.  Meiiiike  Iia»- 
1B57},  C.  Wachtmuth  and  O.  Henw  (i8S4-iSm<  and  1909). 

BTDCKaHIDQB,  a  townihip  of  Berkshire  caunty,  fa  western 
Maatachuielti,  U.S.A.  Fop.  (1900},  snSi;  (1910,  U.S.  census! 
rgjj.  II  conqiiiies  an  area  of  34  iq.  m.  Lake  Mahkeenac. 
or  Slockbridge  Bowl,  is  about  i  n.  north  of  Stockbridg* 
villige.  Imnediaiely  sooth  of  the  village,  in  a  cleft  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Bear  Mountain,  Is  Ice  Glen,  with 
cavems  ice-lined  even  in  midsummer.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  township,  on  the  boundary,^  Great  Batrington, 
is  Monument  Mountain  (i;is  ft.}.  Slockbridge  village  is 
on  the  Houaatonic  river,  about  13  m.  south  by  east  of 
PituBeld,  and  is  served  by  the  Mew  York,  New  Kiven  A 
Hartford  railway,  and  by  an  Interurban  electric  line.  It  is 
well  known  as  a  summer  resort,  with  a  casino  ind  golf  links, 
a  war  monnment.  a  bell  tower  erected  by  David  Dudley  Fieh) 
to  commemoTiIe  the  Indian  mission,  a  monument  in  the  old 
burial  ground  of  the  SlOckbridge  Indians,  i  public  library, 
and  the  Stockbridge  Academy.  Jonathan  Edwardi  (com- 
memorated by  I  monatnent,  iS^i)  was  Ibe  pattor  (i/jo-r?;!), 
and  wrote  bis  Pnticm  ef  tiu  Will  bete;  Ihe  Sedgwick  mansion, 
the  bome  ol  Thmdare  Sedgwick  (i;46-tSi3),  b  at  Slockbridge-, 
hH  daughter,  the  author,  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick,  wis  bom  (and 
buried)  hciei  and  Stockbridge  wu  the  birthplace  of  Mark 
Hopkins  snd  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  iriio  presented  a  park  10  the 


.    The' 


;i1lBge  in 


originated  at  Slockbridge  in  ifljj.  Tbe  Stockbridge 
(or  Muti-he-kan-ne4k)  Indians,  survivsrs  ot  Ihe  Mohican  Iribe, 
removed  to  the  Housalonic  Valley  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river  soon  after  the  fint  while  aettlements  wen  made 
in  New  York!  and  in  1 734  a  mialon  wu  established  among  them 
in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Great  Birrington  by  John 
Sergeant  (1710-1749).  uriio  translated  pItt  ol  the  Bible  into  Iheir 
language.  In  1736  a  town  6  id.  Ktuare  (including  the  present 
Stockbridge)  was  laid  out  lor  them,  f-aodl  were  held  ili  severalty, 
the  Indians  were  guaranteed  Ihe  civil  rights  ot  wbites;  they  had 
a  church  (under  tbe  charge  of  Jonathan  Edwards  In  1750-1758), 
and  a  school.  In  in9  'heir  township  was  incotpettled  undei 
the  name  ol  Slockbridge,  possibly  adopted  because  «f  a  resem- 
blance to  Ihe  country  about  Stockbridge,  England.  Many  of 
the  Indians  fought  on  the  American  side  In  tbe  Wit  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  17S3-17SS  neirly  itlaf  Ihera  removed  lo  the  Bistber- 
lon  settlement  (establisbcd  i7;s),  14  m,  south  of  what  b  now 
Ulica,  New  York;  there  tbey  bolll  New  Slockbridge.  By 
t8iq  neirly  all  had  left  New  York  Fof  Wiicotiiln,  settling  neat 
what  Is  now  South  »"''""»#    By  iSjv  tfaey  bad  mnoired  to 


STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Ibe  lacmtieo  Ib  SbavMo  countr.  Witcootin,  where  thar 

■nd  I.  N. '  dSvSm;  llMJIiikninin  'sTittn 
/■dim  CMawaukH.  i8(ij}. 

mcK  BZCHAMe^  ■  Diukct  for  thu  purdiue  ind  isic  ol 
mil  dcicfiptiuif  cf  Iwcatiiblc  Kciiritkt  (ac  Market).    Id  ibc 
s  the  ■eturitia  tn  dealt  in  uc  xlut 


re  quoted  id  the  offidil  Uit  el  Ibc  LoimIoo  Stock 
Eichui((:  thii  Ku  pouible  bectuK  ttaouih  nominally  ttUt, 
tber  mat  mlly  bondi  wilfa  a  viiiable  nle  of  iuteitst  Gied  luU- 
yeuly  in  ulvuce  by  the  treuucy.    The  iDconvenlcnce  of  ihii 

■ytten)  of  Britiih  govenunenl  fiouice.  MuksU  foi  doling  in 
•ecuritiei  btve  eiined  for  aome  tiundredt  of  yeui.  Tleir 
mginiation  wu  Iook,  there  hm  ho  specific  body  ol  pcnon* 
fotminc  the  muket.  and  there  welt  no  ipecial  lulei  Enveinini 
tfceli  pnKcduR  until  within  the  l«it  hundred  ind  fifty  yeui, 

Lemim.—trrrU>ia  to  i;}]  the  London  nockbiokert  con- 
ducted their  biuiceu  in  and  about  tht  Roynl  Eichante.  but  in 
that  yCK,  having  fanned  themtetvc*  into  an  luodiiion  unda 
the  dcaigniiiDD  of  the  Stock  EjicbADge,  iliey,  after  lemporarily 
beating  their  beidquatlen  In  Sweeting  AUy,  Thrudneedle 
Slnet,  lemoTcd  to  Cipel  Court,  Bartbolomew  Lane.  Tlie 
growth  of  buaineu  necessitating  improved  accommodation,  a 
capital  of  £30^000  in  four  hundred  shares  of  £50  cvh  was  raised 
in  iSoi  [01  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  building  in  Capel  Court, 
which  wal  finished  and  occupied  in  tin  following  year,  the 
members  at  that  date  numbeting  about  five  hundred.  With 
(he  ocmpalion  of  the  new  building  new  tuJes  came  into  force; 
all  future  memben  wf[g  admitted  by  baUoi,  while  both  members 
and  their  authorized  clerits  were  required  to  pay  a  subscription 
of  ten  guineas  each.  As  only  the  wcallhiec  menbeis  of  the 
assodalion  had  provided  the  cipiial  fat  Uie  Dew  building,  the 
Stock  EichiDge  henceforth  consiited  of  two  diiilnct  bodiet— 
proprietors  and  (ubwriben.  In  18^4  the  membership  having 
increased  to  alMUt  one  tluusand  pcnons,  an  extPuion  ol  the 
premist*  in  Capel  Court  vai  eHecied  at  a  coat  ol  £16,000.  A 
very  extensive  increase  in  the  accommodation  waa  made  in  tSi^, 
when  what  wia  for  many  years  afterwaida  known  aa  the  "  new 
bouK  "  was  erected.  It  occupies  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  triangular  arca-of  which  Throgmorton  Street,  Baithoki- 
Dev  Lane,  part  of  Threadneedle  Street  and  part  of  Old  Broad 
Street  form  the  sides.  Sections  of  the  eitcmal  ports  of  this 
area  are  in  the  hands  of  banks,  insurance  omipanies  and  other 
places  of  bu&incss,  but  most  ol  the  south  side  ol  Throgmorton 
Street  and  luxi  of  the  north  side  of  that  portion  ol  Old 
Broad  Street  which  lies  between  Thn«n>orton  Street  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  are  Stock  Eacbange  piemlsea.  Since  iSS;  various 
alterations  in  the  use  of  the  qiace  available  have  been  made, 
but  there  baa  been  no  considerable  eitension  to  the  building. 

in  Austin  Friars. 


The  St 


'MtrnitH    by  (he  ihudulikii.    Then  are  now  so^aoa  riiares  of 

BO  one  prnon  may  bold  mote  than  mo  ikua,  and 
ml)'  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  can  hcM  shares, 
nccpt  in  the  case  of  tint  rtpreaeatativeB  of  ptoptieton  who 
■cqiiirs]  their  iharit  before  the  jist  of  Deceratxr  iS;j.  When 
a  proprietor  dies  his  shares  niut  be  told  to  a  member  within 
twelve  moDtht  ol  bis  decease.  As  the  dividends  are  handsome, 
(here  la  rarely  any  difficulty  in   finding  a  bnyer  lot  >uch 


sulMcrqitlani  of  sKoben  and  theii  dttki,  Iran  ttuasn  ha 
paid  1^  new  membera,  lod  Iiom  lents  aiid  iavtannis. 

The  busineM  and  diacipline  oi  the  Stock  Eithav  is  uda 
the  control  of  the  "  oHniniltec  f«  general  patpoas, "  ihgnlr 
This  body  it  noftmi  «( Ibn) 


nnually. 


•atom 


.   ibrn  called  upacKltletdlfU 
between  members  and  sometimes  between  menbert  sad  Iki 

to  its  notice,  and  even  then  it  frequently  declines  Lo  sa.  L 
doc*  pan  of  its  work  through  sub-committees,  but  si  tgia 
lions  are  finally  settled  b  full  meeting.  Its  powers  sr  n: 
wide,  ranging  from  the  granting  or  refusing  of  a  qootstioD  toi 
new  stock,  to  the  eapvlsion  of  a  member,  and  the  suqniMii 
a  "  special  aettlement,  "  ... 


e "  for  hididays  other  than  those  [nndd 
jor  oy  toe  rum.  i  ne  committee  has  an  enormous  aawiBI  d 
routitx  work  to  do  or  superintend;  the  "  official  list "  ef  pnq 
and  the  maiking  ol  "  business  done, "  for  whkh  the  i*-' 
and  loan  department  Is  respouibk,  is  supervised  hy  ii; 
"  oflidal  aavgnee).  "  who  are  appointed  10  deal  wiih  ibe  uMi 
of  defaulting  members,  act  under  the  orders  of  the  canmiiw. 

Mrmbettbip  of  the  Stock  Eidiange  is  for  twelve  anik 
only;  everyone  without  citepijon  who  wishes  to  remains  bo- 
ber  must  be  re-elected  annually;  the  year  ends  on  ibc  ipt  d 
March,  New  menben  may  be  elcciedi  (o)  by  the  aoaiuiia 
of  a  member  who  iitiie)  in  favour  of  the  new  pieinbir, «  i' 
toroKt  memlm.  or  ef  the  legal  penonai  reprtwntaiivt  ■'i 
deceased  member.  The  candidate  must  be  recommceikd  I) 
three  members,  who  also  become  sureties  for  him  dbiring  1^ 
&rst  [our  yeara  from  the  dale  of  his  admission  for  jCjoo  at 
W  A  certain  number  ol  admission 


are  admitted. 

Since  the  ijrd  ol 
obliged  to  become  the  owr 
Exchange  (Limited).    Thi: 
long-standing  controversy  respecting  tfai 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  managers  an 
as  already  explained,  indepcnder 

Its  prindpa]  drawback  If  (he  fai 

proprietors  and  represent  Ihe  body  of  proprietor 

and  stiU  are.  a  miaoiity  of  the  members,  they  nu 

sciously  biased  in  favour  of  increasing  the  number 

unce  the  divideodi  on  the  Stock  Exchange  sham 

from  this  source.    In  1904  the  number  of  memben  had  beet* 

to  be  done  by  them,  and  it  was  decided  to  Introduce  the  pruin* 
of  hmilalion,  not  diieclly.  but  by  the  methods  brtefiydewM 
above.    It  is  hoped  that,  if  the  shares  are  all  gradusllir  b 


has  wo4ed  eScintl! 


«  „_^cis  and  the  rest  of  the  Stock  EicbuF  ' 
,    The  plan  adopted  mvolves  of  cotiiv  tht  i^ 


The  London  Stock  Exchange  i*  nrnarhable  IK  hpi* 
developed  qiontancously  a  spcdal  m^  of  doing  iMaB* 
imely  the  differentiation  of  memben  into  fobbcti  ..j^  .-. 
id  broken.  A  fobber  ia  a  member  of  the  Stock  j,||i- 
■change  who,    according    to    the  rules  of    (hat 

ilh  other  members,  as  <fV^ 


weUi 


■iib^ 


fellow  memben.  Any  i 
hit  istentloD  to  act  as  cither  jobber  or  broker,  but  he  mill  c;  ' 
act  ai  both  simultaneously.  The  businCM  of  a  jobbci  [ti", 
somellnies  called  1  dealer)  it  to  be  prepared  to  "       '      "'"" 
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or  in  tha  "  Sontli 

nurkft  which  he  cbooicL 

nsidlty  hiA  to  idy  for  biuuKs  on  such  IncDds  ki  he  bu  mule 
In  the  htHuCt  while  icivLng  hii  time  ai  &  clerk  Xo  »  broker;  but 
if  he  ibowi  ibility  lot  the  work  he  aooo  becomet  lioowc  Id  > 
wider  drtle  lad  Dwy  eventually  m(k«  lot  himMll  «  podtion  of 
coDiidenble  importuice  ia  the  house.  A  ]i>bbn'i  meihod  of 
doing  buBDCU  ij  limplc  in  appeuinct.  Alt  he  bus  to  do  i)  to 
Rmnin  in  or  nar  that  portion  a(  the  Stock  Eubuige  where 
other  jobben  in  the  clu  a(  Uacks  be  ii  (oncemed  with  rcwirt- 
tale.  duiiof  the  grealei  put  ol  the  day,  and  wtit  loi  broken  to 
propooc  Innuctions  to  hint.  If  he  is  in  the  Home  lUilwiyi 
ms^et  ind  ■  broker  tells  him  th*t  he  wintl  10  deni  In,  My  looo 
"  Eutcnu,  "  Dianini  Cieal  EHlem  ordinary,  be  replict  that 
they  ue  So  Id  So],  or  whatever  the  price  ii  it  the  moment  i  Ihii 
meani  that  he  will  icll  at  the  higher  and  buy  It  the  Iowb  of  thetc 
prices  Ibc  amount  of  ihirei  mcntioDedj  not  knowing  '*  which 


.    On  the  latter  Hyln|  that 


for  h 


.    The  jo 


d  by  n 


3  qiMted.  But  it  ii  i 
thai  the  lealiailion  al  Ibis  profit  by  the  jobber  depend!  oD  bi< 
being  able  to  eflect  a  caunter-ule.  orpurchaac,  with  some  olhei 
broker  in  looo  "  EaUerDi,  "  and  it  is  in  M  filing  the  price*  he 
quotes  that,  on  the  average  ol  the  day's  or  foitDigkt'i  irani- 
actions,  his  book  shows  a  balance  on  ibe  right  side  that  his 
mbility  is  displayed.  If  he  has  sold  the  slock  and  hai  not  got 
U  on  bis  books  already,  he  must  procure  it  by  ihe  ntit  leitle- 
meni  in  order  to  delivei  it;  i(  he  cannot  procure  it  he  muU 
bouo*  it  (backwatdstion).  II  he  hai  bought  il  he  muit 
pay  (or  it  by  Ihe  next  selllemenl,  and  ihoutd  it  have  gone  down 
in  the  interval  he  will  evidently  have  made  nothing  on  Ihe 

the  nock  "  on  his  book  "  and  win  have  to  carry  it  over  (con- 
tango) and  wait  till  umeone  wants  to  buy  it  oC  hint  m  order 
to  "  undo  "  Ihe  bargain.  If  he  b  posiesied  of  capital  he  may 
pay  for  and  hold  Ihe  itork  until  lit  price  has  risen  considerably, 
but  as  a  role  a  jobber  tries  to  make  quick  profits.  A  jobber  ii 
not  obligrd  to  make  a  price,  and  in  linwt  of  serious  tiouble  the 
•ncaket  ones  among  ihem  itiuu  lo  do  so,  or  merely  slay  away. 
A  jabber  has  another  defence  against  the  risk  ol  making  a  bar- 
gain which  he  thinks  he  will  not  be  able  to  "  undo  "}iiompily; 
he  can  quote  a  "  wide  "  price,  that  is,  he  could  quote  for 
"Easterns"  "  7ol-*o|.  "  a  pr'-  --   '-' '■■   '^- 


kely  to  deal 


.    The. 


las  acquired.  Good  brokers,  in  ihcir  ow 
em's  iDiereii,  always  "pick  their  man, 
>f  danger  and  difficulty.    A  broker  may  b 


conaiden  quite  safe  to  deal  with  ti 
I  be  very  careful  whom  he  chooses  lo 


with,  1 
reaion,  markett  are  "  bad. 
from  time  to  tioN  been  den 
(hat  in  other  slock  eicha 
inio  brokers  and  jobhcn 
alleged  that  hia  "  lum  "  is 


w  jobber  who  habiluall; 


quoted  prices  w! 
lo  ibe  propriclj 


g  U  the  letter  of  i 


ihire*  LO  sell.  The  difficulty 
chiefly  affeaed  Ihe  mining 
'  It  both  parties 


D  be  defcodei).    Ihe  broker  who  goes  for 

beet  to  a  ^Tm-i»i  house  (ci^loquially  called 
get  belter  terms  for  his  clitaC,  and  Ihou^ 
1  commission  for  himself,  provided  he  makes 


a  particular  afa 
"  the  shop  ■') 

one.  The  jobber's  action  In  regard  to  provincial  stock  ei 
known  in  Stock  Exchange  slang  as  "  ahuniing  "  buaincaa,  u 
be  regarded  as  *  rough  compensatory  opention  lor  loss  of  busi- 
ness he  may  Incur  throu^  Ihe  blokn'a  desertion  of  him  for  the 
finandil  houses.  The  quarrel  would  not  have  arlaeo  but  for 
the  great  increase  hi  Ihe  mcmberi  of  Ibc  Stock  Eachaoge  and  Ihe 
faa  that  busincn  during  and  for  some  yean  after  the  South 
African  War  was  insuSdenl  to  give  a  living  to  n  muy 
compclitonfor  it. 

The  boun  of  bUBDoi  on  (he  Stock  Exchange  have  varied 
little  aince  the  early  days  of  the  institution.  They  now  begia 
at  II  a.m.  and  end  at  3.30  p.m.  on  ordinary  dayi 
except  Saturday,  but  ihe  house  remains  opea  am^k 
until  4  p.m.  On  Saturdays  the  doung  hour  ia  i.jo. 
During  Ihe  leiilcment  (see  Account]  the  house  fs  kept  open  till 
4.30  p.m.  Bargains  are  "  marked,  *'  that  is,  the  pri«s  at  which 
they  are  "  dono  "  are  recorded  in  the  official  list,  between  it  a.m. 
and  3.30  p.m.  on  ordinary  dayi,  and  it  a.m.  and  i  pjn.  on 
Salurdaya;  the  mliUog  of  a  bargain  is  eScded  at  Ibe  requeil  of 
the  broker  who  made  it;  whenever  investment  ponhases  art 
made  a  large  proportion  of  Ihem  are  usuaUy  marked,  is  bndien 
like  to  be  able  to  show  that  they  did  Ihe  business  at  the  price 
staled  in  the  "  contract  note  "  Bent  to  the  client.  The  amount 
of  trouble  a  broker  takes  for  a  client  is  not  always  realised. 
An  mvestment  order  gives  much  more  trouble  to  a  broker  than 
a  speculative  order.  In  the  former  case  the  broker  afler  anang- 
ing  the  purchase  or  sale  has  to  perform  various  operations  before 
the  whole  mnsaclion  is  complete.  He  has  to  procure  Iiantfer 
forms,  get  them  properly  signed  and  wilneued,  oblnin  the 
ccnificata,  if  the  security  dealt  in  is  re^tercd  stock  or  shares, 
orthebondsif  Ihe  security  is  "to  bearer.  "  There  may  be  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  securi lis  bough  t  for  which  he  is  not  rcspon^bte, 
but  lot  which  he  may  be  blamed  by  an  jnconsidetate  client.  In 
cases  of  serious  and  unreasonable  delays  broker  has  Ihe  drastic 
remedy  open  to  him  of  calling  upon  ihe  officials  of  the  "  buying- 
in  and  selling-out  department  "  to  buy  the  stock  at  whatever 
price  may  be  necessary,  tbe  other  party,  that  is,  the  jobber  with 
whom  be  dealt,  paying  any  difference  between  the  agreed  price 
and  the  price  at  which  the  security  was  "  bougbt-in.  "  Inscribed 
stock  may  be  bought  in  on  tbe  day  following  the  day  specified 
for  delivery  <rf  It.  Besier  securities  not  punctuslly  delivered 
may,  In  some  cases,  be  bought  In  on  the  day  they  were  due  for 
delivery.  Similar  rules  apply  to  unreasonable  delay  in  payment 
far  securities  sold,  which  may  be  ended  by  a  demand  that  the 
stock  shall  be  "  sold  out,"  These  rules  an  iolended  for  use  in 
Extreme  cases,  and  arc  not  often  tesoned  to. 

Every  batgaia  which  a  broker  eiecutes  for  a  client  ia  under- 
itood  to  be  "  fo(  Ibc  account,  "  unless  otherwise  qiecified;  that 
is,  Ihe  completion  ol  Ihe  bargain  is  understood  at  ^^ 
ilended  to  lake  place  on  Ihe  next  "tcliling  day." 


irally. 


iriiish  govtrament  lecurities.  Indii 
itoca,  «c.,  each  monin  (see  Accouht).  The  interval  betweec 
two  settlements  varies  From  11  days  to  iq  days,  but  the  normal 
interval  is  la  days,  sod  the  lelilemeni  it  usuaUy  spoken  of  ai 
"  the  fortnightly  set ilcmenl  "or  "account."  In  most  tecurilid 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  deal "  fornoney, "  that  la,  tool 
or  slock  on  the  day  of  the  transaction;  but  this  un  always 
be  done  in  consols  and  oiher  British  government  sccurilies; 
."  bargains  in  these  are  icmelimet  very  numerous.  Of 
late  Ihe  practice  of  dcaUng  in  consols  for  next  ordinaiy  (not 


All    bargains   for   sate  01 
apeculalively  he  will  when  tJ 


purchase   of  stock  s: 


93> 
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purdnfe,  of  the  itock 


itic  acoRiBt "  by  e&fctJiif  •  i 
be  hu  opoaled  in,  or  he  mi] 

cvtr"  the  birgiin  or  "continue  "  it  urtU  the  next 
jy^l^jl"  intMiBi.   Thii  openlkin  Duy  be  repated  u  often  u 

the  dint  chooso,  ptovkIr]  the  broker  fi  rcidy  to  give 
Ifae  required  l»eilitie«.  Bui  the  broker  ij  under  no  cJjtigilioB 
to  carry  ovfr,  and  Id  times  of  dJfBcuJt^,  when  money  ia  demr, 
or  poltlicv  ihratenbE>  he  would  very  Likely  decU'ne  lo  do  Kt. 
Since  Hboul  1A90  u  increasing  number  of  speculilive  truu- 
actions  have  bfcu  effected  in  a  manner  which  disguisa  their  real 
ohander;  the  secuHty  is,  to  aJ]  appearance,  bought  and  paid 
for  in  the  Stock  Elchange,  but  the  client  has,  as  a  milter  of  fact, 
oblalDcd  the  money  by  "pawning"  the  security  wilha  bank. 
For  masy  yean  the  relilions  between  the  Stock  Eichange 
and  th*  money  market  in  ill  wider  sense  (see  Ma»1et)  have  been 
bccotntbg  closer;  banks  now  lend  more  freely  than  they  used  to, 
and  on  a  wider  nnge  ol  jecurities;  but  they  also  lend  more 
often  dittcl  to  the  holder  ol  the  sMuritiei  borrowtd  00.  and  not 
through  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Formerly  the  usual 
practice  of  those  banks  which  had  considerable  businns  with  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  to  lend  large  sums  on  high.cliss  stocks 
o  wealthy  brokers,  who  employed    ' 

I  still  very  Urge, 
■ow  through  their 
inks  and  borrow 
nces:  fonneriy  it 


crtheac 


I  of  their  diec 


.  __ _,    This  class  of  bi 

but  clients  are  twt  now  always  satisfied  to 
broken;  they  not  infrequently  go  direct 
(lom  them.  This  practice  has  its  inconi 
wu  passible  for  the  jobbers  In  aB  importam 


sonlheE 


■ctilenient,  of  what  the  condition  dI  the  speculative  account 
TctUy  was,  bnl  it  is  Icii  easy  to  do  10  now.  beoiUM  to  much 
(tock  is  "  pawned  "  with  banks  Ibsl  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  jobbers  from  examining  only  what  they  are  carrying  over 
theniselva  ire  liible  to  be  ti^ificd  through  their  finding  (a)  that 
the  account  is  either  lighter  than  they  expected,  Hock  having 
been  taken  off  the  mirke:  temporarily  by  means  ol  loans  obtained 
from  banks;  or  (i)  that  it  ia  much  heivitr  than  they  were  pre- 
pared for,  the  hanlu  hudng  luddcnly  refused  to  lend  any  longer 
on  a  mass  of  Itock  they  had  hitboto  been  carrying.  Banks  are 
apt  to  be  more  capricious  in  Ihrir  action  as  regards  this  class  of 
business  than  the  big  "  money  brokers  ";  they  cannot  10  well 
fed  the  pulse  of  the  market,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  sudden 
ISis  of  alarm,  and  tbo  to  hurried  changes  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  iheir  boards,  which  may  be,  and  oiually  are,  btsed  on  sound 
principles,  but  ace  not  infrequently  carried  out  irithout  nifGcfenl 
regard  10  the  drcumslances  existing  at  the  ncment  cboMB 
for  potting  them  in  practice. 

Specolalive  dealings  •ometlmcs  lake  the  fonn  of  "  opliotu. " 
An  option  is  a  right  lo  buy  or  sell  a  specified  quantity  of  a  iped- 
jyj^.  fied  security  at  a  certain  price,  within  1  spedhed 
period;  tor  this  right  a  sum  of  cash  is  paid  which 
■BUsuiBy  quoted  as  a  percentage  on  (he  face  value  of  (he 
security.  Having  paid  this  sum  (he  purchaser  Hi  (he  option 
walcha  the  market  during  the  period  fixed;  if  a  rise  or  fall 
lulbdcnt  to  show  a  profit  occun  he  sells  or  buys  an  amount 
of  the  security  equal  Lo  that  bargained  for  In  the  option  contract 
■nd  informs  the  broker  with  whom  he  "  did  the  option  "  that  he 
"caOi"  the  security  from,  or  "puts"  it  on  h 


'  abandoned." 


unng 
the   specified   period,   the  "option"   is    "   '  .,.—-. 

fotm  of  tiinsaclion  ia  often  a  uselul  one  f{ 
Utempti  hive  been  made  (a  represent  it  as  a  "  safe  "  way  ol 
nuking  money  on  the  ground  (ha[  "  risk  ii  limited,"  and,  as  such. 
It  hai  been  recommended  to  inexperienced  penons  who  are 
fodish  enough  to  wish  to  speculate  without  comprehending 
the  nature  i(  ipeculition.  Option  dealings  are  nnther  more 
DOT  less  "tale"  than  other  speculative  operations.  Brokers 
who  quote  prices  for  an  option  aliiays  fix  them  at  1  level  which 
win,  an  the  average,  moke  thor  own  posilion*  safe,  and  their 
cUcnls,  unless  (hey  are  unusually  acute  and  well  Informed,  art 
net  more  likely  (airakeexccpiionil.  or  any,  profits  tbu  by  the 
more  usual  qKculative  methods 


During  recent  years  the  vntume  Of  trmMCtloM  in  iucmt- 
bearing  securities  has  grown  enormously  in  all  the  great  cities  4 
the  world.  In  London  the  membership  of  the  r^tit*** 
Stock  Exchange,  the  number  of  securities  quoted   •/Aiad 

dealt  In,   have  expanded  greatly,   and  Ihe   markets  in   tif 

importance,  liie  Berlin  Bourse,  the  bnsinesi  of  wbkh  wa 
steadily  growing  during  Ihe  'eighties  and  early  "nfodi^ 
was  checked  In  Its  expansion  after  iB0  by  drastic  le^sIatiM 
passed   in    July   of   that    year   against    bargains   for   fiztm 


Amslerdam  and  Brui 
the  existing  restrictions 
munication  betwten  the  v 


lebuslnc 
n  other  e^ 


of  GCTI 


d  simultaneously  selling  ir 


3  of  the  worid  is  muh 

re  dealt  bi  in  two  hag 
me  and  buying  in  the 
as  cbtefTy  confined  la 


limes  of  London, 
growth  of  a  limil 


n  the 

id  New  York  having  up  till  then  prevented  the 
r  business  between  those  dlies,  >s  New  York 
London  liU  about  3-IJ  p-tn.,  and  Iht 


lUnd 


vacd 


: 'eighties,  the  practice 
Exchange  was  shut,  to  deal  in  "Arrtcricans 
le  common,  though  many  old-fashlonoi  broke 
gainst  It.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  tnosl  of  il 
lere  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  Hay  lati 
,  where  it  was  formerly  the  rule  to  cease  busine 
more  or  less  fixed  hour.  Since  iSSs  there  k 
ly  in  this  respect,  but  il  is  not  even  yet  il 
Suiiness  In  Ihe  evening.  In  Paris,  dealing  "e 
■  goes  on  iniermittently  in  summer  as  late  1 


The  market  for  mining  sh^n  had,  up  to  about  iSSS,  held  a 
very  smalt  place  in  Ihe  buihieia  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  the 
discovery  of  an  extensive  goldfield  on  the  Wltwalen-  ^^ 
rand  in  the  Transvaal  produced  a  great  chuige.  At  mmm^^ 
Gist,  although  the  transactions  In  the  new  group  of 
securities  were  very  large,  and  eoormous  sums  erf  money  woe 
won  and  lost  in  them,  the  "  KiBir  ditus,"  at  it  wu  callei},  wM 
regarded  with  contempt  by  the  older  kabiiat)  of  (he  Siott 
Exchange,  and  it  was  not  until  the  wlnlei  of  1894-1S9;,  whea 
the  number  of  brokers  engaged  In  the  new  market  had  bccose 
greater  than  those  In  any  other,  that  special  reragnition  oat 
given tothe  mining  department  bya  rule  that  (lie  amngemnu 
lor  carrying  over  bargains  in  mining  shares  should  begiii  the 
day  before  the  regular  Mlllenent  commenced  (see  AtxomrX 
Even  wiib  these  new  fadlilia  the  Stock  Exchuge  deaiuc 
house  lotind  it  dlflicult  (0  cope  wi(h  the  huge  mass  of  imfc 
thtownonitlniSgi.andonccortwIciil  broke  down  temporarily. 
Much  of  the  irouUe  to  all  concerned  arose  from  the  fact  thM 
mining  shares,  like  nearly  all  securities  dealt  in  in  London,  wot 
"  tegisleitd  "andnot"  (D  bearer."  Theofficesollhe  compania 
were  niluratly  no(  equipped  with  (he  staffs  ihai  would  hait 
enabled  them  to  furnish  cenihcatea  promptly  in  the  enormoitf 
quanrlties  unexpectedly  required:  tl  must  be  renietnbercd  ihil 
Ihe  preparalion  of  *  certificate  f or  ja  or  loathantof  £1  eachii 
just  as  iroubleKHne  as  the  preparation  of  one  for  joo  or  looa 
The  new  feature,  which  upset  all  calculations,  was  ihe  extn- 
ordinary  number  ol  small  specutalive  investors  who  bought  ui 
paid  for  thdr  shales,  very  often  lo  thrir  subsequcnl  regret.  U 
the  shares  had  been  "  to  bearer, "  the  work  could  have  bees  doat 
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1  Republic     Aim 

1   the   Soulh   Alricu 

:irbi(,  tai  there  vat  tew 


infnu 


i&JS 


a  good  deal 


ilivounble  to  Ihe  South 
I  utrut  the  tutntian  it 
.    Minyjobbetjhiveltft 


onnid*.    Vciy 

ofGdA]  list-    A  minor  "  boom  "  ocnjind  in  the  winter 

iQoi  in  West  AEricu  shua,  hat  iM 

AftJcu'aad  Weit  Aiulnlian  movcmenu.'  The  Wot  Afric 
Boldficldi  ue  expected  by  the  liest  luthoriiici  to  be  very  p 
duciive  evcDtuaily,  but  ve  U  pieieat  ia  in  euly  aiige 
devdopmeut. 

Recent  cvtnti  have  been  very  % 
African  nuriict,  which  bu  cased  i 
met  with  before  the  Soulb  African  Wi 
it  for  other  matkels,  and  the  volume 
llut  the  additional  day  gnated  for  the  settlemeDl  of  bargaini 
in  mining  ihim  ii  uid  by  some  lo  be  no  longer  neceisary. 
Tlwugh  &c  older  miniog  maiketj  are  comparatively  quiet,  ume 
nen  onu  hive  come  into  eiistcnce,  eipei^y  that  for  Siberian, 
Brituh  Cohimluan  and  New  Zealand  propenio.  There  has 
also  been  an  attempt  toestabliih  a  market  For  Egyptian  lecuriiin, 
chiefly  those  of  land  and  Gnanciat  conipaDin;  an  eitraoidinary 
^Kculation  look  place  in  Caira  during  igos-iQofi,  and  coUapied 
in  the  early  part  of  1407  with  UDfoiItinate  results  to  those  oho 
Aninctd  it.     In  rqie  a  rubber  maikct  became  active. 

Paril. — The  Paris  Bourse  il  an  Institution  of  enotiDOus 
UrengtbibutitptaysasmaUerpartiaintemalionalbuuneMIhaii 
might  be  expected,  owing  lo  the  deep-rooted  mnservUlam  and 
caution  of  the  French  people  In  money  nuitlen.  It  Is  true  that 
they  are  liable  to  occasional  outbursts  of  imprudence,  such  asled 
10  the  loss  of  gtcai  sums  in  Ihe  Paaama  Canal  Cotnpany:  but,  as 
a  rule,  It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  average  Frenchman  to  place  his 
money  in  anything  which  he  doee  not  think  a  safe  Interest- 
yielding  security  under  French  law;  he  almoet  always  wants  to 
invest,  not  to  speculate.  In  Great  Brilahi  and  America  tbe 
distinction  between  Ihe  two  Is  too  frequently  forgotten.  Since 
the  Panama  collapse  in  i&m  the  French  investor— Ihat  is,  the 
buJkof  the  French  nation— has  been  very  prudent.  The  French 
have  gone  on  saving  money,  and  have  been  very  difficult  lo 
satisfy  in  the  matter  ol  the  securities  oflered  lo  them.  Appeals 
to  palTiotlsm  have  drawn  from  some  French  capitalists  a  con- 

nenl  loans,  hut  these  appeals  were  bached  by  assurances  given 
by  large  banUng  institutions  like  the  CrMit  Lyonoait,  tbe 
Cooiploir  d'Escompte,  and  the  Sod*tt  Gtnfaale,  in  addition  to 
the  Bank  of  France,  that  the  iotereat  was  secure.  As  a  rule, 
iovestmenis  outside  Franco  are  not  popular  with  the  French 
IRBsaotry  and  middle  classes;  but  then  has  always  been  a 
minority  ready  (o  speculate  from  time  to  time,  beddes  tbe  body 
of  protcMiMial  operators  on  the  Bourse.  The  diraeniions  of  Ihu 
■ninority  increased  during  tbe  last  eight  or  ten  yean  of  the  191)1 
century,  owing  to  Ihe  atliictions  presented  by  the  South 
Alrican  goldfields.  Operators  and  speculative  investors  in 
France  wens  large  holders  of  Soulh  African  mlidog  shares  when 
the  Boer  War  brolio  out  in  ia»,  and  though  they  sold  Ihem  fredy 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  Ihey  did  »o  with  the  mienDon  of 
"  toming  in  "  again,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  made  tenta- 
live  purchases.  The  great  banking  finoa  and  instilntions  of 
Fans  have  been  ocmpied  n  good  deal  with  the  finance*  of  Spam, 
PorlHgal,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  othu  minor  counlriea.  They  an 
often  largo  putthaiers  of  British  Treatuiy  bills,  whlcb  dnnng 
the  fitsl  two  years  of  the  South  African  War  afforded  an  eilra. 
Oidinary  opportunity  to  the  investor,  it  being  posaibK 
them  at  prices  yielding  a  tale  equal  to  31  %  per 
tbe  currency  of  Ihe  bilU. 


The  Paris  Boune  odtts  In  vbtoe  at  tba  itatit  of  the  ftli  of 
October,  iSgo,  to  tegulate  tbe  execution  of  ittide  90  of  the  Code 
du  Commerce  and  of  the  law  of  tbe  igtb  of  Much  18S5,  on 
KorcjUi  i  Itnu,  as  modified  by  tbe  deciee  of  tbe  iglb  of  June 
1S9S.  Aunts  it  dusHff,  who  form  [he  members  of  the  official 
bourses  in  France,  must  be  Frenchman  over  twenty-five  years  ol 
age,  and  must  be  in  possession  of  dvil  and  polirical  tights.  Ttiey 
are  "  notninated  "  hy  decrees  counleisjgned  hy  Ihe  mbuster  of 
finance  or  the  minister  ol  commerce  and  industry.  In  a  boune 
possessing  six  or  more  aj«li  di  ckanii  a  panpal  may  be  lormed, 
that  is,  a  portion  of  the  bourse  may  be  railed  off  to  wbich  only 
agati  it  ckanti  have  the  right  of  enliy,  the  real  of  tbe  bourse 
being  known  as  the  cnliat.  A  bourse  provided  with  a  ^vrfKl 
elecls  a  ckambrt  iyttdkaUf  or  committee,  composed  of  a  syndic 
and  members  varying  in  number  according  to  the  number  of 
dfoil)  in  Ihe  bourse.  The  maximum,  when  there  an  over  sixty 
tiailt.  Is  eight.  In  Paris  there  were  only  uxly  d{(ntj^ctiiii(c 
until  1898.  but  in  that  year  the  number  was  raised  to  seventy, 
owing  to  the  volnm  of  securities  to  be  dealt  with  on  ihtbouise 
having  expanded  considerably.  Tlie  individual  members  are 
not,  In  bw,  rtsponiible  for  any  liabilitia  that  nuy  be  incurred 
by  ftllos-membeis,  but  the  practice  is  that  the  liamirt  lyn 
ilcali  meets  Ihe  UahiUtic*  of  any  defaulting  member.  Each 
member  awns  what  ia  called  a  cAdrje,  for  wbich  he  has  paid  a 
sum  vatying  from  i,jaa,ooa  fr.  to  >/xx>,ooo  fr.  (£60,000  to 
£80,000)  to  his  pretlecessec  by  a  private  arrangement.  In 
addition  the  new  member  must  deposit  350,000  ft.  !£io,oool 
as  caution  money,  and  1 10,000  (r.  tUSoo)  in  tlie  caiiu  f  mrMiiiie 
of  the  ckambrt  syndUaU.  The  agtnii  dt  ckaatt  have  a  monopoly 
of  many  kinds  of  legal  business;  they  have  vd  ' 
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tnJirsiers  being  aOowed 
only  to  deal  for  delivery  at  the  Klllcmenl.  The  securities  dealt 
Inby  thefiw/firrarekiiDwnesvdiAirjfM  Adrtfue,  and  the  loviint 
is  often  called  tbe  ymrcU  en  bati^ut-  The  agiHli  di  cjhiRgt  are 
responsible  for  tbe  pnKluclion  of  the  official  price  list  of  Ihe 
bourse,  but  the  taditst  also  issues  a  list  of  its  own,  A  much 
igger  busincas  is  done  in  the  atiiisst  than  in  the  porquti, 


in  interest  in  British 
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:c  has  led  ti 


.  all  secuiilies  u 
special   arrangements  being   made  fo:    _  _     , 

delivery  of  bonds  to  which  tbe  seller's  title  may  be  considered 
dodblful,  A  journal  called  the  BalUtiit  ejiaii  ia  epfanlima 
Is  pubU'shed  by  the  lyndical  da  Bjflili  di  ekaitti,  ^vbig  tba 
dengDations  and  ntmibeis  of  securities  whii^  have  been  fnfpti 
d'tffoiilim,  that  is,  wbeae  currency  on  the  bourse  is  temporarily 
sloi^wd,  either  because  they  have  been  stolen  or  for  other 
reasons.  It  is  always  necesBry,  before  taking  delivery  in 
London  of  foreign  boiida,  to  look  through  tUa  list  to  see  whether 
Ihe  bonds  in  question  are  Included  in  it.  Settlement  (Iff  uidaruHi) 
b  Paris  takes  place  twice  a  month-,  that  at  the  end  of  ihc 
month  lost*  five  tisys,  and  that  in  tbe  middle  of  the  monlb 
four  days.'  French  rnlis  are  "  acltled "  at  the  end  of  ibe 
month. 

\tm  yark.—Tbe  New  Vork  Stodc  Exchange  is  a  wesllby 
asSDcialkm  consisting  of  members,  who  must  be  citizens  of  ibt 
United  Slatea,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  mora.  Their 
number  caimot  be  increased  except  by  Ibe  governing  committee, 
which  consists  of  the  prexidenl,  Iresisura  and  lecretaty  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  forty  merabo*.  There  an  twelve  standing 
committeei  to  deal  with  vuions  deputments  of  administiation, 
the  mace  importaBt  ol  tbeK  being  the  AdmiBfon,  Arbitntian 
and  Clearing  House  commHtee). 

Persona  attain  mcmbeidifp  by  election,  or  by  transfer  from  a 
member  who  has  died  a  resigned.  Various  dues  and  charges 
are  payable  by  ■  new  member.  A  member  who  is  admitted 
by  tnutfer  psyi  in  "  initklioo  Ice  "  itf  Ixn  (£400).    When  ■ 
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lotbetr 


I  whom  tJ 


the  bouse,"  Che  ajnounC  of  vhicb 
ment;  u  much  u  |cja,ooa  (£iS,oi»|  hu  been  paid 
when  biuicen  u  active,  but  wben  it  Ii  quiet  the  pries  falli 
conddenbly  belmr  this.  A  uwmba  miy  truufet  hii  km  to  bl* 
■on  (if  the  commfttee  ipprove}  withjiut  chirgiiig  inythlog  for  It; 
but  in  all  caie*  tbe  taiufene  payi  the  above-mentioned  initia- 
tion fee  of  tiooo. 

The  graluity  fund  t>  an  unngement  for  providing  for  tbe 
'      ■"(«  of  decewed  membera.    Eimy  member  on  election  p«y> 


tiolo 


it  fund;  when 
.  all  other  m 


of  tio  i> 


unben,  and  tbe  Stock  Eicbange  handsova 
>io,aoo  ii»oo;  to  tne  family  ol  the  deceased. 

The  New  York  Slock  Eicbange  building  ii  opened  at  Q.30i-m., 
but  buidnen  does  not  begin  until  lo  ajn.  The  daily  ■EBion 
^^  (sntinues  until  j  p.m.  No  tnnuctJans  must  be 
nSiiiii'  entered  Into  before  lo  a.m.  or  after.]  p.m.  (witb 
certain  eicepliiHu]  under  severe  poialties.  The 
object  d(  this  Is  to  enable  all  raemben  to  feel  Kcuie  tbat  no 
business  hu  been  done  eicept  withhi  tbe  oSdaJ  period,  (luring 
which  they  are  prepared  to  watch  tlie  market  or  provide  for  ' 
being  watdied.  Losna  of  money  or  securities,  that  is,  what  is 
called  in  London  contango  and  backwudstion  business,  tnsy  be 
arranged  after  3  p.m.  This  litui  provision  Is  a  necessary  result 
o(  the  Milling  anangemenlB  on  tlie  F.ichange. 

TianiactkiDS  may  bo:  (a)  for  cash,  in  which  caae  payment 
is  made  or  stock  deUveted  the  same  day;  (f)  "  the  regular  way," 
ij.  the  transaction  is  to  be  completed  on  tbe  fdlowing  day  to 
that  on  which  tbe  bargain  was  made;  (t)  "  three  days,"  in  ' ' 
case  thebargain  must  be  canfed  out  in  tluee  days;  {(0  in  the  1 
of  options  bargains  may  be  made  up  to  a  limit  of  sitty  days. 
00  time  is  specified  when  the  ba^ain  is  made  it  is  treated  >s 
being  "  regular  way.*'  It  will  be  seen  that  these  arrangements 
diHer  malerially  from  those  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  where 
business  is  done  on  tbebaiisof  lortnightly  ar,In  the  cue  of  some 
claasisof  securities,  monthly  settlements.  New  York  has  s  daily 
KttlemenI  for  the  bulk  of  ita  IianuctionB. 

AH  leading  ^**"^^"g  and  finance  housea  in  New  York  Jiave  one 
partner  who  is  a  member  of  the  Slock  Eichange  and  atlenda  to 
the  firm'i  stock  bnsiaesa.  All  paitnenhips  in  which  a  member 
is  inttresiDd  most  be  disclosed  to  tba  govmilng  committea,  who 
kavi  yay  wide  disciplinary  poweia  which  they  can  nse  if  any- 
thing Is  done  which  k  eontruy  to  the  rulea,  or  the  spirit  o[  tbe 

The  Eichtoge  buib^  is  situated  b  Wall  Street,  and  tbe 
Eaduuge  Is  osUoqulsUy  known  as  "  Wall  Street,"  just  as  the 
London  Exchange  is  sometimes  called  "  ThrogmOTton  Stml  " 
or  "  Cspd  Court."  It  has  In  it  accommodation  including  a 
telephone  Inatallation  for  each  member  and  a  faitge  stafl  of 
mtaaengen,  &c.,  lor  their  service.  Tbe  Eichsnge  has  net 
In  the  past  with  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  have  troubled 
the  London  Exchange.  In  i8o9  it  was  found  necessary  lo  regu- 
late the  growth  of  direct  dealings  wlih  provincial  etchaeges, 
which  were  held  to  coostitula  a  breach  of  the  rules  relating 
to  commls^ns.  Dealing  for  "  outsida "  adiaoges  of  an 
frregular  character  was  forbidden  in  I S^ 

Tbe  New  York  Exchange  is  often  tbe  scene  of  gigantic  specula- 
tin  mDvements,  and  enormous  sums  ire  won  and  lost  on  it 
from  time  to  time;  but  a  huge  Investmest  buslncB,  M,  at  any 
nit,  what  is  intended  lo  be  investment  busmess,  is  done  in  Wall 
Sirert.  Too  frequently,  however,  the  ideas  of  the  purchaser  as 
lo  what  constlluta  an  Investment  are  not  very  char,  and  he 
Eiids  that  he  has  acquired  a  speculative  article;  this  is  inevitable 
In  a  conntry  which  still  contains  a  good  deal  of  dormant  wealth 
which  must  sometimes  be  devdoped  by  new  methods  whose 
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id  tbey  would 


June  iIq6,  a  measure  which  was  Intended  lo  pot  a  ded  m 
^leculation  In  stocks  and  commodities  in  tbe  supposed  inunsi 
ol  tbe  community.  Tbe  term  "  BOne  "  is  applied  equally  tulk 
EfitUnMru  {or  Fondsbtrsi),  thai  11,  the  "  market  Sat  secuiiiB* 
(theSlock  Exchange),  and  ID  the  ICoroitArn  lo  which  conimafr 
ties  are  dealt  In.  "  Bdrse  "  b,  in  fact,  a  term  equivileal  u 
"exchange"  aa  used  in  the  eipmsians  "stock  etchug^' 
"  com  exchange,"  "  wool  eichange,"  he  The  broken  (ifsklEi) 
who  carry  on  businos  at  the  Berlin  Bourse  arc  under  tbes^itf- 
vision  ol  the  Oha-Fraidtia  of  tbe  provinM  of  BnikdenborisBd 
the  Obtr'Frtiidtnl  of  the  city  of  BetUn,  in  acconlance  with  Ik 
terms  of  the  MaUaoriiHat  jUr  iit  KtrnmMa  «  dv  BbUki 
Baric,  which  was  .issued  in  the  form  ol  a  decree  <Dec  4,  ti^ 
of  the  ministers  of  trade  and  Industry. 

The  Bounc  opens  at  11.50  a.m.  and  closes  at  3  pjL  h( 
official  dealings,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  and  half  an  bn 
alter  those  houn  for  "  unofficial  dealings."  The  unimponsa 
part  which  the  Berlin  Bourse  plays  in  the  vorld  al  bnaia, 
owing  to  the  legislative  shackles  with  which  it  b  loaded,  hu  M 
lo  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  nrfoim  of  tbe  taw,  iriildi  ndd 
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STOCKBOLN,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  on  the  east  cout.  sot 
for  Kiulh  of  Ihe  junctkm  ol  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  CuH  <l 
Bothnia.  It  a  cekbiated  for  tiie  beauty  and  remarksbk 
physical  characteristics  of  its  siluat»n.  Tbe  ooast  Es  hcB 
thickly  fringed  with  islands  (the  lUrfird),  Ibroogh  which  1 
tnsia  channel,  the  SaltsjO,  pencliates  from  the  open  ^ca,  wbirk 
It  nearly  40  m.  (ram  the  mainland.  A  lion  stream  with  a  fil 
normally  so  slight  as  to  be  sometimes  reversed  by  tbe  liic, 
dralnstbcgreallakeMUaiintotheSaltsjO.  The  scenery  of  hwi 
the  lake  and  (he  lUlrtini  u  simikt,  the  numcmts  jslaadsloe, 
rocky,  and  generally  wooded,  tbe  waterways  between  them  Damn 
and  quiet.  Ibe  dty  stands  at  the  junc^on  of  tbe  lake  and  Ik 
sea,  occupying  both  shores  and  the  mall  Islands  faiicrvcaAv 
Fram  the  presence  of  these  islands  a  fandfnl  appdialion  f> 
thb  dty  is  daived—  "  Ibe  Venin  of  tbe  Nocth  "j  but  nctidh 
only  a  small  part  Is  insular.  There  are  three  nUln  diviaka. 
Staden,  tbe  ancient  nucleus  of  the  dty,  prapsily  coafoied  ts 
Sudhohnm  (the  dty  island)  vibkb  divide*  tk  atnun  boa 
Milai  bto  two  arms,  NomlrBin  and  SBdentrMn;  Ntn^n  ea 
the  north  shore  of  the  chaniK],  and  SOdennalm  on  tbe  sowtL 
The  andcnt  origin  of  Stadco  k  apparent  in  the  narisw  anJ 
winding  streets,  though  the  indlvidtial  bouses  arc  nc 
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irrow  ImnU  with  gabks, 
as  in  some  of  Ihe  North  Cenoan  towns.  The  old  market,  siSI 
called  Storing  (great  maiiet)  b  now  ona  ol  the  amaUrst  is 
Stockholm.  At  the  northan^  of  the  bland  b  the  Royal  Filjct 
(Slatii.  The  original  building  was  destroyed  by  Br  In  itfl. 
the  body  o[  Charles  XI.  being  with  difficulty  rescued  Irom  the 
flames.  A  new  palace  after  designs  o(  Nicodcmus  Tessin  ihc 
younger  (d.  i7?S)  was  not  completed,  owing  to  wan  and  the 
geneial  distress,  until  1754;  while  a  restoration  carried  out  in 
1901  mcluded  many  ornamental  details  devised  by  Ihe  aichiiecl, 
and  executed  at  (he  expense  ol  King  Oscar  II.  Tbepabsis 
quadrangular  with  two  wlnp  towards  the  east  and  four  (m 
straight  and  two  curving)  towards  the  west.  The  style,  thtt^ 
the  Italian  Renaiasance,  is  ruble  and  lef  ned,  the  loyal  apait- 
meats  rich  in  trcaautea  of  art.  In  the  north-east  wing  ■  a 
museum  of  annow  and  oosIUDW,  one  of  tbe  finest  of  tlte  kind 
existing.  WestollhepaUceare  tbe  offices  olthemajorityeflht 
minbtriea,  soma  of  Ibon  in  the  lorawr  bnOdinp  ol  the  ila;rsl 
Hint.  Bqr«idlfa(ae,oiilb«wcst  side  of  Ihe  Island,  basqaiK 
named  fnia  tbe  palace  on  it*  Dorthsn  aide,  the  Riddarhustnr 
The  Rlddailuu  (boBM  ol  the  nobility)  wai  the  mecling-plaa  li 
the  Council  of  the  Nobk*  iratil  18M,  and  It*  hall  i*  adHiied  nth 
the  aimotiil  bearing*  of  noble  fiindlis.  In  the  uoMhen  kn- 
oont  b  a  statue  (iBgo)  ol  Axel  Oxtastjena,  the  cbncdki,  by 
J.  Bflrjeaon.  The  town-hall  is  alao  hi  RidduAustott,  and  * 
statue  ol  GuatavB*  Vila,  unveiled  in  177J  on  tltt  150th  aanivif- 
saiy  of  Us  ""f"™  lo  the  thrane,  Jtajiilahin,  Sowh-wtM  ■( 
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HwRoyil  Palace  ii  tliE  SlorkyiU  <xnH  dioicb),  dedicated  to 

Si  Nidiobi,  tbe  otdot  diiucb  of  Stockholm,  though  (naiJy 
tiered  from  119  origiiu]  txtxt-  Tbt  date  or  ita  foundation  ia 
"64;  tnit  il  wu  praitically  lebuill  in  1716-17^.  Wilhin  il  is 
'^ly  Ldomcd  with  paintinga  and  wood-carviiig.  Staden  [a  the 
vracncrciaL  centre  of  the  dty.  At  the  bioad  ih[pp[Dg  quay 
iSiiffibrt)  which  flanju  the  palace  oa  the  ooith  and  eait,  m«t 
of  Ihe  sca-goiog  stfunen  lie;  and  the  eichange,  cuatom-hoEise, 
lumcnjui  bonka  and  merchanls'  oflicea  are  in  the  unmediate 
vidnity,  Riddarhdmen  (nobles'  island),  lying  immediaLely 
*QL  of  StadhoUnen,  contains  the  old  Franciscan  church  {XiJdar' 
^KuAyrka),  no  lotiger  used  For  regular  service,  which  since  the 
^e  of  Custavus  Adalphus  has  been  the  burial-place  ot  the  royal 
finily.  Ii  contains  miny  tnpbi«  of  the  Euivpeao  wan  ol 
Svcdcn.  On  one  side  of  il  stands  the  old  house  of  puliament; 
°n  the  other  a  statue  of  Birgci  Jatl,  the  leputed  founder  of  the 
tiiy.  On  Ridduholm  also  are  vnrioua  goveniment  offices,  ud 
D>osi  of  the  sleameia  ior  M&lar  and  the  inland  uvigntioo  lie 
liongside  its  quays. 

Suden  is  connected  wiih  Noirmalni  by  tbe  Nocrbro  (nntta 
biidge)  and  Vsubro,  the  first  crossing  HelgeandsboLineD  (llie 
K,,^^^  island  ot  the  Holy  Spirit),  on  which  ue  the  new 
Houses  of  Failiameni  and  the  Bank  of  Suredm.  A 
Ihiid  bridge  connecls  "ilh  the  naia  tfaonnigfafare  of  Nonrnalm, 
I^rotlning^alan  (Quern  Street).  Tbe  Nontuo  gives  upon 
Guslsl-Adolfs-Torg,  where  s  statue  ol  that  king  stands  between 
tbe  royil  theatre,  royal  opera  house  and  the  palace  of  the 
"own  prince.  Norrmalm  is  the  finest  quarter  nf  the  city,  with 
tioad  ntaight  streets,  several  open  spaces  with  gardens,  and 
undionie  buildings.    Eul  and  nonb  of  Ibe  Ihesice  royal,  Ibe 


Kail-den-Tolftei-Totg  and  Kungsltidgiid  (royal  garden)  form 
the  most  favoured  winter  promenade.  Tlire  ue  a  statue  of 
Charles  XII.  and  a  fountain  with  allefoiicsl  figuro,  by  J.  P. 
Molin,  alio  a  statue  of  Cbaileg  XIII.,  and  io  the  small  Bendil 
Park  dose  at  hand  one  of  the  chemiM  J.  J.  Bencliua.  Near 
Drotlningigatan  is  the  Slant  chuicb,  the  buiJal-pUce  of 
the  poet  K.  M.  Bellman,  and  west  of  this,  occupying  one 
side  of  a  square,  is  the  central  railway  atation.  In  tha 
building  of  the  academy  ot  sctencc  is  the  natiraul  museum  ' 
of  natural  history,  including  mineialogica],  soologica],  and 
ethnographical  departments.  Droltningsgatan  terminates  at 
tbe  obscrvatoiy,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  near  which  are  the  o£cc» 

Gothic  church  of  St  Johannes,  with  a  lofty  spire,  atanda  con- 
■picuouily  on  Ihe6(uokebcigsl9,oneof  the  highest  points  in  lb« 
dty.  To  the  north  ia  the  tmsll  Vanad'i  Park.  To  tbe  west  ti 
Ibe  modem  ifuarler  ot  Vaauiad,  with  iu  puk.  On  the  i>luid 
of  Kungsholm,  south  of  Vssastad.  art  the  Caroline  medlcd 
institute,  several  hospitals,  the  ptindpal  of  which  Is  the  SeraSmet 
(1751),  the  royal  mint  and  taciories.  Oslermalin,  lying  eaM, 
that  Is,  on  the  seaward  dde,  ot  Noirmalm,  ia  a  good  residential 
quarter,  containing  no  public  buildings  of  note,  save  the  banacki 
of  the  Swedish  Guards  and  the  fine  royal  library,  which  Is  entitled 

stands  in  the  beautiful  patk  of  Humleglid  (hop-garden),  in  whiii 
Is  also  a  statue  of  Linnaeus.  South  of  Oiiermalm,  and  east  at 
the  Kungstitdgird  and  Stadcn,  tics  the  peninsula  of  Blasiebdn 
(formerly  an  island)  and,  connected  by  bridge*,  the  islands  of 
t  Kastellholm,  the  three  forming  tbe  foregmiad 
seaward  view  from  the  Norrbro.     On  the  first 
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ti  the  Dfttloiul  ra 
ui£  historical^  numlamatic  Rnd  vt-lnduitrial  coUectioiB,  i 
id  modini  Kulptura,  piclure-golkry  ii 


Tbei 


GotUnd,  some  dating  : 
Jd  front  gI  the  miueui 
J.  P.  Molin  (iSj9),  1 


c  fioc 


)f  Anglo- 


rom  501-ijj  .. 

L  is  &  bronze  cast  of  the  lamoua  group  01 
IB  BUteipiiDnue  (belt-bucklcn),  lepre- 
of  dud  in  Scjtodinavia,  io  which  the 
together  by  Iheii  belts.  On  Skeppsbolm 
aiB  Dival  and  milltaiy  depots,  and  on  Kiistellholia  a  uoall 
citadel  East  of  Slieppsbolm  an  inlet,  Lidugtidslandsvilien, 
a>  named  tiom  the  ptoiimity  of  the  fonnec  roysl  fjum-yaid 
(faditffrdi,  and  boidertd  on  (be  mainland  by  a  quay  wiih  hand- 
tome  houses  called  SlrandvXgen,  thcons  off  a  ouroir  branch 
(Djuijlidsbninnsviken)  and  separates  from  the  mainland  an 
Uud  about  2  m.  in  length  by  |  m,  broad.  This  is  mainly 
Occopied  by  Djurglrden  .<the  deer-paik),  a  beautiful  puk  cob- 
taioing  the  buHdingi  of  the  northern  museum,  a  coUectioa  of 
Scandinavian  costumes  and  domestic  and  agricultural  uieniils, 
and  a  biological  museum  boused  in  a  wooden  building  imitating 
the  early  Norwegian  timber  churches  (jlonriiViSt).  Heie  also 
b  Slunsen,  an  ingenious  tepioduclion  la  mioialure  of  the  salient 
physical  features  of  Sweden  with  its  flora,  fauna,  and  cbatactet- 
iitic  dwdlings  inhabited  by  peasants  in  the  picturesque  ccstumes 
of  the  various  diitiictL  Bothtbe  nonbem  museum  and  Skacien 
were  founded  by  Dr  Arthur  Hiieliui  (iSjj-i^oi).  There  is  a 
bust  of  Ibe  poet  K.  H.  BcDmin,  whose  fcstiral  is  held  on  the 
s6lh  of  July-  Scdennalm,  the  southern  quarter,  is  principally 
K^dentiaL  Rocky  heightsrise  to  130ft.  above  the  water,  and  two 
■team  lifts,  Katirina-Hissea  and  Maria-Hissen,  lurmounl  them. 

EiBinmi.— The  beautiful  environinent  of  sea  and  hike  it  fully 
■ppredaled  by  the  inhabitants.  To  the  north  of  tlie  dty, 
accessible  by  rail  and  water,  ore  the  residential  luburbfl  of  Haga 
and  Ulriksdal,  with  royal  fhaUaia.  and  Djursholm.  Saltsjti- 
bodcn,  0  m.  east  of  Stockholm,  on  BoggcnsfjSrd,  is  the  nearest 
Ud  most  favoured  seaside  resort,  but  Dalart)  (»  m.  south.eatt) 
Vid  Nynfishamn  (39  m.  south)  are  much  freqijented.  Vaiholm, 
IS  m.  north-eaat  \/y  water,  is  a  feasant  fishing-vUlage  where 
numerous  vOlaa  have  been  builL  A  fortlficalioa  on  one  of  the 
filands  here  was  erected  by  Gustavus  Vaio,  but  has  bcci^modem- 
iied  and  is  maintained. 


Edutaliinui  mi  Scienlific  Imlihiliam. —SloMioliB  has  no  Elate 
univenitv.  A  private  university  (//((ilsln-)  wsi  founded  in  |S;S. 
and  was  bronifat  under  stale  conlnJ  in  1904.  The  prendeot  of  the 
fDvcnuntf  body  is  oppoliilied  by  tlie  tovcnmseDt,  vhde  Ibc  appoint- 
■ent  of  tW  inialDuig  «enbn  ia  aured  by  the  Swedish  Academy, 
tU  Academy  of  Scicncei  and  the  City  CounciL  The  faculties  are 
Iblii^-pliiloiwhy  and  luitoiy,  philology,  matbematlea  and  natunl 
■cleBces,  andiurWidepce.  The  Caroline  Institute  IKtnliniha 
JMit*J[irmI(tiiiiHlilU)itB  medical  foundation datinfftoni  i8ig. 
'  wbicfarukssuK*l874witlltb*scaleuiuvcriitic*of UpBUandLund 
is  the  right  to  bold  esanunitiona  and  oinFer  degrees  in  its  special 
(acuity.  Special  and  secondary  education  is  highly  developed; 
ihcrt  ore  ichaola  of  agriculture,  mining  and  forest^,  milkiary 
■cbook,  (sclmial  schAola,  a  veteriaan' achool.  ■  scboot  ca  pharmacy, 
Ac  Asionc  the  pid>tie  eollnea  under  Hate  eootnil.  one,  the  Nya 
ElcnKnlanEolan.  was  founded  eiperi menially  in  iBiS.  after  the 
Education  Commltlceof  iSjs-tSiS.among  the  membersof  which  were 

Thu  icIiodI  retaini  inBepanle  bovkhIeie  board;  wbcws  others  of 
the  das  an  under  a  central  board.  IV  control  of  the  primary 
schools  in  the  parishea  ualmilarly  centralised;  whereas  in5wcden 
leooaily  each  cmiiA  has  its  school-board.  Slochholm  is  the  seat 
ol  the  principal  tenniedsocietlea  and  royal  academies  (see  Swanis). 
There  ore  etJuolt  oC  palntin*.  tddptute  and  aniuleclufi  under  i)ie 
tfncttaa  of  the  Rnyil  Acadny  of  Artli  a  coaiervalocy  ol  music 
mder  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musicj  aod  expcrinicnlal 
nrdens  and  labotaloriet  under  the  Royal  Society  of  AgTiiuiiure. 
The  Natural  History  Museum,  the  observatory  and  metnrolopcal 
office,  and  the  botanical  gardnu  are  under  the  supervinon  of  ihc 
nnal  academy  of  sciences.  Minor  (fllleetlons  deserving  mntion 
BR  the  museumi  o[  the  ecological  survey  and  the  Caroline  Medu^l 
Imtilutt.  and  the  archives  In  the  record  office  (Ritiariivii). 

XamUeHS.— Among  places  of  entertainment.  Ibe  royal  theatre 
ts  managed  by  a  company  iTceivinc  a  state  Hibiidy.  The  Dramatic 
Tboitn  (DnmaUtlia  Ttaurn).  In  KungmUglidtJ^aUn,  the 
Swedish  (Anufat)  theatre  in  BIsMrhglmfCatan,  and  the  Vasa 
theatn  in  Vosa-Caun  may  also  be  mcnlioned.    The  DjOiglrd  la 


iMska  S^flsiUkaprl) ..     . 

indhamn  in  the  outer  lUrrlri.  The  SiocUuisi 
Gub  Mlmdiiwi  5iriili*sUB6Ej  ii  the  kadiag  butiiu- 
t  favoured  winter  aport.  A  chaiacleiiitic  tpeanie 
■obseganing  ui  the  Humlegiid  on  holidays.  The 
:  ground  is  the  Idruiupark  (Spans  Part),  on  the 
nennalm.  with  tennis  courts  and  a  cyding  inA. 
hanged  into  a  skating-rink  in  irinler.    There  b  a 
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escept  MolmChus.  The  htm  and  iteel  IrtdusLilLaaR  very  cmpvtsii. 
including  engineering  in  every  branch,  and  shlpbuildifle.   Fadcria 

For  articles  Dlhuman  conaumptioa  (ls.  breweilea  and  tobacco  verW 
are  aumeraui:  and  cotk,  wood,  sHkand lealhec sierka  m-  -'- - 

mcnlioned.    Fine  ware  la  produced  by  Ibe  RGmtiaad  an 

bera  porcelain  WDika.  In  addition  there  are  varioua  guvcnunrri 
works,  as  the  mint  and  printing  woHo.  Stockholn  ia  the  fiist  nat 
in  Sweden  for  impDiI  trade,  but  as  regarda  eaporti  ranks  1  * 
with  MalmO  and  js  enredcd  by  Cottienburg.  The  impol 
nearly  30%  of  those  of  the  whole  country,  but  the  ea 
9%.  Stockholm  having  proportionately  little  shaiw  in 
timber  eipoiE  trade,    i^essels  of  31  ft.  draught  can  go  up 
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of  the  neighbouring  country  palaces.  The  dl. 
high  court  of  justice  (Bagsia  Domslalcit)  and  of  the  coun  d 
appeal  for  the  ootthetn  and  midland  districts  iStca  Ht/iUD. 
It  Is  one  of  the  two  Swedish  ns,val  slaiions  (Karlskrona  being  Ik 
principal  one),  and  ihe  headquaiten  of  the  fourtb  and  fifth  am? 
divliions.  As  regards  local  government,  StocUiohn  is  s  Us 
[administrative  district)  In  Itsrif,  distinct  from  ibe  rural  II*  cJ 
the  same  name,  under  1  high  governor  (aJtcrUiMIIen)  and 
deputy,  with  dcpattmenta  for  secretarial  work,  taicstion  and 
polio.  The  ciiy  is  in  Ihe  diocese  of  Upsala,  but  has  a  acpinie 
consistory,  composed  of  the  rectors  oS  the  dty  parishes  the 
president  of  which  Is  the  rector  of  St  Nicholas  (Sfor*y*B). 

J'sfuWi™.— ■ITiepopulaiiooof  Stockhohn  in  ipcxj  was  )oo,6i4. 
In  1751  it  was  61,040;  in  1850,  9j,ojo;  and  in  1880,  iit.tjs- 

Hijfary.— Before  the  rise  of  Stockhobn,  BjOrkO,  Sigluna  ud 
Upsala  were  places  of  great  importance.  BjBrkO  {"'  the  ufc  of 
birches"),  by  foreign  aulhon  called  Birka,  wasakfnd  ofapi'sl 
where  the  king  lived  occasionally  at  Iwst;  history  qieakl  of  I" 
relations  wilh  Dorcslid  in  Ihe  Nelhethinds,  and  the  eitensw 
infuse  heaps  of  the  old  dty,  as  welt  as  the  nunerons  tejimldiu 
monumcDts.  show  thai  the  population  must  have  been  luC- 
But  though  situated  af  a  central  polnl  on  Lake  MSlar,  ii  "• 
destroyed,  apparently  before  the  beginning  of  the  nth  centiT 
(ciacIlywhenDrt)y  whom  ia  uncertain);  and  it  never  cecoveRd. 
Sigluna,  tying  on  the  shore  of  a  far-reaching  northern  arm  J 
Lake  Milar,  aho  a  royal  residence  and  the  seal  of  the  Snt  Bit 
in  Sweden,  where  English  workmen  were  emiJoyed  by  TM 
~ destroyed  hi  * 
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when  pirMc  fleet)  wcie 


commerdal  relations  with 
flourish  on  the  southern  CO 
founded  as  a  fortress  on  tl 


r,  and  the  dty  was  sBrTouo*'' 
>  on  the  north  and  •00th,  1' 
isle  of  Ihe  kig,"  Latin  Hdi^ 
Jon  of  the  nomeEsnotlmO'"- 
During  the  middle  agn  Ihe  diy  developed  steadily,  tixl  f"'' 
to  command  all  Ihe  fordgn  commerce  of  the  nldlandi  »» 
north,  but  It  was  not  until  modem  times  that  Stodcbolni  bean* 
the  capital  of  Sweden.    The  Diedievol  kinp  viailed  year  by  yf 

"' pans  of  the  kingdom.  .., 

"     "-Tlin,   5l«Jw«H  5lad  (Stoekholm,   iBsr'fi" ; 

Strindbcrg.  OHnls^butliifaifSlacfchiiln.,'"^ 

¥M5to(*W™(Stockhobn,l8g>)iG.NcmJensv--  "™" 


German  Hdm);  the  t 


See   P.    R.   Feriln, 


I  IMockhDlm,  l)no):U.niai)ensvin. '-r^ 
n  of  MiUr '1  piodiholm,  1B96);  £■  * 


STOCKING— STOCKS  AND  SHARES 

VtUvBL.  Suciiilm.  Smitu  btfmMd  lUUrad  (StoeUxiLa,  itn, 
UsLjcdby  ihe  municipal  caunciL  on  tbc  occasion  ol  the  Stmikholin 
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(a  dirainutivt  of  "stock,"  po«l,  ilump,  properly 
Uiat  wliicb  ii  Btuck  or  fixed],  &  cloH-fitLing  covering  for  the  foot 
and  lower  pait  of  (he  leg,  formerly  made  of  doth  but  now  of  wool, 
lElk  or  cottoD  thread  knitted  by  hand  or  woven  on  a  ftamc  (see 
HcfiiEiv).  "  Stock  "  being  the  slump,  u.  ibe  pan  left  when  the 
body  is  cut  off,  the  word  was  applied  to  the  whole  covering  of  the 
tower  limbs,  which  was  formerly  in  one  piece,  the  "  upper- 
llDcks  *'  and  "  nether-slocks  '*  forming  th«  two  pieces  into  which 
it  was  subsequently  divided,  when  the  upper  part  became  the 
trunk  hose  and  later  knee-brcechra,  the  lower  the  "  ttockings." 
A  paralld  Is  found  in  French;  the  hose  are  obaiujej,  the  upper 
port  jloif/  de  chaussa,  the  stocking  bos  ie  tkatmes,  or  ^mply  bai. 
The  German  SIrumpf,  stocking,  means  also  a  slump,  pointing  to 
the  original  use  of  Ihe  word.  Half-itockings,  teaching  to  the  lo«*r 
put  of  the  coll  of  the  leg,  and  wora  by  men  since  the  use  of  the 
long  trousers  has  superseded  knee-breeches,  and  also  by  childieo, 
■n  usually  styled  "  socks."  This  word  is  an  adaptation  of  Latin 
txcm,  a  sli[^t  or  light  shoe.  It  wai  theshoe  womby  theKtora 
fa  Roman  comedy — and  »  iras  used  symboUcally  of  comedy, 
as  "buskin,"  the  high  boot  Di  ioUiurmu,  was  ol  liagedy. 

nOCKHAR,  CHBlSnAH  FHISDBICB.  Bakon  voh  (1737- 
iSfij).  Anglo-Belgian  statesman,  who  came  of  a  Swedish  family, 
WIS  bom  tt  CobutgoD  the  iind  of  August  17S7,  Kewascducated 
■s  a  physidan,  and  in  that  capsdty  betame  attached  in  1816  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saie-Cohuig-Gotba  on  his  mairiage  to  Priocesi 
Charlotte  of  England.  When  she  died  neat  year  he  lemaiaed 
Leopold's  private  secretary,  nintrolier  of  the  household  and 
political  agent,  unlD  the  prince  beciine  in  1E31  king  of  the 
Belgians.  Hi  wu  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  leading 
■talesmen  o[  Europe,  and  his  disinleRStedness  and  profaund 
acquaintancd  with  English  and  European  social  and  political 
queitions  impressed  themselves  on  all  who  were  tssodated  with 
him.  In  1E31  he  retired  to  hi»  home  at  Cobutg,  in  order  not  to 
eidle  Belgian  jealousies  by  ceiding  at  his  master's  court  in  the 
capacityofconbdcniial  adviser,  but  he  continued  id  be  Leopold's 
right-band  man.  In  iZyj  Leopold  sent  him  to  England  as 
idviser  to  the  young  (Jueen  Victoria,  and  in  the  neat  year  he 

(our  in  Italy,  partly  as  tutor  but  also  with  the  direct  object  of 
calisfying  King  Leopold  and  the  queen  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
prince  for  the  position  already  marked  out  for  him  in  England. 
He  won  the  complete  conRdence  of  the  prince  as  well  as  of  the 
queen,  and  on  their  marriage  in  1840  he  became  their  trusted 
though  unoSdal  counsellor,  dividing  his  time  more  or  leu  between 
England  and  the  Coolinent.  In  184S  he  was  the  ambassador  of 
Coburg  to  the  German  puliament.  He  had  at  heart  the  unity 
of  Cetnuny  under  Piussia  and  close  relations  between  Germany 
and  England,  and  for  these  he  ileadlostly  worked;  but  his 
political  activity  wu  a  good  deal  resented  in  English  circles, 
which  were  jealous  of  Prince  Albert's — and  genemlly  of  German 
He  died  at  Coburg  0^  the  glh  of  July  iMj. 
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hiiponErmtf  in  iflTi.andabloETaphy  by  Juniaptxandat  B 
in  Itli;  KB  lima  Tie  LtHtncj^Utt  ViiUria  (1907). 


mtmidpal,   county      and     parUomentary 

•hire,  6in.  S.E.  of  Mancbeiler.  Fop.  (1901),  91,831.  Itoccupiea 
a  hilly  site  at  the  junction  of  the  rivets  Time  and  Meney;  the 
Urger  part  of  the  town  lying  on  the  south  (left)  bank,  while  the 
■uburb  of  Heaton  Norrii  is  on'  the  Lancashire  bank.  Several 
bridge!  doas  Ihe  iireain,  and  a  kifty  railway  viaduct  bestride* 
tbe  valley.  Stockport  ii  served  by  Ibe  London  S  North 
Watem,  Midland,  Great  Central,  Cheshire  line^  and  Sheffield 
A  Midland  railways,  and  has  iismway  conneidon  with  Man- 
chester. It  isa  town  of  varied  industries,  but  the  most  important 
■re  the  cotton  and  liat  inanuftciurei.  The  church  of  St  Maiy 
waa  built  mainly  c.  lAi?,  but  the  chancel  belonged  to  a  former 
charcfaf  and  fctalna  a  Decorated  east  idndo*  and  other  good 
dctsilt.    The.tmnihall  WMttaUfnedbySitfiramwdlThamaa, 


and  opened  Id  tfoB,  aigd  St  Ceocga'B  chordi  (1897).  On  tbt 
■cqgiBtian  of  tha  market  rights  by  the  town  from  Lord  Venua 
in  1847  tbe  coiponlioB  ■ecured  (be  tite  of  VemHi  Puk.  in 
which  ilands  a  mraeum  pnaenled  in  iSjS  by  James  Kershaw 
and  John  Benjamin  Snilli.  The  gnmoiar  school  wag  founded 
in  1487  by  Sr  Edmond  Shaa  or  Shan,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
Tbe  Stodtpoit  Sunday  school,  founded  in  17&4.  ia  one  ef  tha 
laigot  in  En^nd.  Stockport  was  enfranchised  in  iSji,  and 
retnns  two  laembers.  Its  most  dislinguishcd  leprescniailvg 
wu  Richard  Cobden  (Ta4t-iS47}>  who  b  nmmemonled  bys 
statue  in  St  Peter's  Sqnare.  'Tbe  town  was  hicoiporated  ht 
1835,  and  is  under  a  mayor,  iS  aldermen  and  48  coundOim. 
Tbe  county  botou^  waa  treated  in  188S.     Am.  5491  aciea. 

Durkg  the  Soman  occupatton  of  Britain  there  was  a  imal 
militaiy  station  on  the  site  of  Stockport,  acting  as  an  outpost 
to  Ihe  Roman  camp  at  Utncbester.  The  convergence  of  Roman 
roads  at  this  point  would  make  the  pdace  a  particularly  convenient 
ctnlre.  The  elyiao4ogy  of  ihs  name  may  be  Saion,  hot  there  is 
IB  evidence  of  a  Saion  setlkmenl,  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned 
In  Domesday.  A  eaitle  was  in  existence  in  the  nth  century,  bat 
is  not  menlioned  after  rjij.  Stockport  fStokeporte,  SloppoR. 
Stopfeird)  waa  made  a  irte  botough  by  a  charter  of  Robert  d« 
Slokeport  about  the  year  ii>o.  It  waa  then  gmnted  that  tbe 
burgeaien  jsa^l  elect  from  among  themselves  a  chief  oSiar,  who 
was  fint  called  a  mayor  in  ti9£.  The  right  of  Ihe  burgease* 
to  his  dectisD  was,  however,  lost,  and  the  mayor  was  always 
nominated  by  tbe  lord  of  the  manor.  This  arrangement  lasted 
unin  I  ;65,  when  the  burgtsies  put  in  a  claim  to  their  right  of 
election,  and  it  waa  decided  that  oat  of  bar  burgesiei  nominated 
by  the  lad  of  tfie  manor  Ihe  jury  of  tbe  court  lect  ahouM  select 
Ibo  mayor.  Thus  Stockport  was  not  a  true  murudpal  borough 
until  fomially  incorpoiated  lUKkr  Ihe  Uunidpal  Corporatfons 
Act  of  183s.  The  manohclmc  of  hemp  began  In  Stockport 
In  tbe  i6di  oeatDi7,  and  that  of  lUk-covered  button  In  the 
17th.  In  i7]>  a  silk  mill  waa  erected,  but  Ihe  sDk  Irada 
was  supeneded  by  tb*  cotton  Irads  eariy  in  the  19th  centuiy. 
The  bal  trade  developed  at  kaat  as  early  as  tbe  end  of  Ihe  i8th 
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iry  Htriabotham,  Suciptrl  A 
'aker.  £iul  C*»Mn  (1877)1  Jo 
'urrn  nwj  SiBTty  (1781). 


■If  aKd  Ueim  <ita: 


STOCKt,  a  wooden  structnn  formerly  h  use  both  on  tha 
cnnlinent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  as  a  inethod  of 
punishment  for  petty  offences.  The  culprit  sat  on  a  wooden 
bench  with  his  ankka,  and  aonwtinua  Mi  wrists  or  i 
thrust  through  holes  in  movable  boards,  generally  fc 
several  houn.  Ihat  itods  w«b  used  by  the 
Anglo-SsiDus  is  proved  by  their  often  figuring 
in  drawings  of  Ihe  time  (see  Harleian  MSS.  No. 
65).  Tbe  second  Statute  of  Labouren  (1350)  | 
ordered  the  pooishmeut  for  unruly  irtisaos. 
It  further  enjoined  Ihat  stocks  (ceppes)  should  ' 
be  made  in  every  town  between  the  passing  of  1 
the  act  and  the  fallowing  Pentecost.  The  act 
ajqieais  to  have  been  ill  observed,  for  In  lyiA 
the  Commons  prayed  Edward  III.  that  stocks 
should  be  set  np  in  every  village.  Though  never 
eipressly  abolished,  the  punishment  of  Ihe  { 
stocks  began  to  die  out  in  England  during 
the  early  part  of  Ibe  19th  centuiy,  though 
there  Is  a  recorded  case  of  Its  nss  so  lata  as  1865  at  Rugby.  Id 
many  of  ihevHlafesIn  tbe  countiy  may  still  be  seen  weH-proarvod 
eiiDipln  of  stocks,  In  sonw  cases  with  siUppingposlsallacfaed. 
In  the  United  States  stodn  «ae  ef  ftsqnent  ase  in  the  iBth 
century,  more  particulate  In  the  New  ^"t'-"''  Stales;  vhile  bi 
the  Southern  States  they  were  emph^ed  for  punishing  slaves. 

STOCK!  and  SBARES.  A  "  ahan,"  hi  the  Onasdal  aeiue,  Is 
simply  the  right  to  partidpate  hi  the  prafits  of  a  paiMcular  fi^it- 
stock  undertaking.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  In  the  case  of  a 
company  constiiuied  under  the  Companies  Acts  rSdi^9o7 
as  a  con^any  limited  by  shares,  Ihe  memorandum  of  assodatloa 
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with  which  the  oHnpuiyprDfxsiei  to  bflncbtfTediiDd  theunount 
«f  the  (hues  into  which  such  cqutal  i>  dividnL  Compan]! 
■tiliilio  ihow  a  tcndeocy  o!  blc  yean  on  the  put  of  CDmpaaies 
(I  than  they  did.     The 


DOW  vety  nirt.    £i  iharei  and  £5 

the  amaU  isveator.  A  t/picsl  capital  clause  nin*  Ihua:  "  The 
capital  of  the  conipuiy  ibaU  be  lioo/xo  divided  into  100,000 
•harea  oE  £1  eacb  with  aucb  righu  as  tegardi  dividenda  and  other 
pHviletet  n  are  dcGned  by  the  comiKUir't  aitide*  at  aaucialion 
loc  the  time  being,"  or  "  The  capital  ol  the  canpany  is  £iso,d« 
divided  into  50,000  preference  ahacei  ol  £1  and  ioo/»o  ordinary 
ibaiea  of  £1  each,  Sucb  preference  ahares  ihall  confer  ■  right 
to  ■  £>ed  cumulative  preferential  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10% 
per  aiuiDiiL"  Tbe  lona  of  capital  dause  vatki  o(  count,  but 
Ifae  mon  approved  |Mac(ice  now  b  la  leave  the  rigbti  of  prefer- 
ential aharehoUera  to  be  defined  by  (be  aitidct,  and  for  ibii 
reaaon:.  that  if  auch  rigbta  an  find  by  the  diemDniMluni  of 
ataociation  without  qualificatioa  they  cannot  be  aubaequently 

the  prefennce  iharcholder  taka  his  aharca  iiibject  to  thii  known 
Uabilitr  to  alteration  no  wrong  a  done  him.  U  (be  powers  ol 
alteration  were  abuied  so  aa  to  anouol  to  a  fraud  by  ibe  ordinary 
■baRbtriders  on  the  minority  of  prrference  iharebolders  the 
court  would  probably  interfere  by  injunction.  The  preferential 
or  oifaer  ipecinl  privileges  at  anypaiiicularclaAiof  shareholdrra 
are  now  further  aafcguarded  by  a.  5{>of  the  Companica  Act  1907. 

preferential  dividend  and  this  dividend  is  prima  facie  camulative, 
tkat  ia  10  say  if  the  proGti  of  the  patticulai  year  are  inwfficient 
to  pay  it  the  deficiency  must  be  made  good  out  of  the  profiti 
of  subaequent  yean:  but  it  is  very  common  to  ^ve  pfcfcceitce 
■barehotden  priority  also  as  ngardi  capital  in  tbe  winding-up. 
Founden'  shares  otigbuted  with  i^vate  componiei,  bdng  a 
convenient  means  of  secnrlog  to  tbe  paitners  in  the  vendor  firm, 
on  convenim,  the  contnd  of  the  buKnesa  aa  well  aa  the  lion's 
share  ol  tbe  profits.  Tbenc«  they  passed  to  ordinary  trading 
companies,  that  is,  companfai  which  appeal  to  the  pubtk  for 

entitle  the  holdera  to  one-half  or  one-lblrd  of  the  company's 
prafitiafcerpayoientof  a  fixed  dividend  of,  say,  7  to  10%  to  the 
otdinaiy  ahanboldera.  Fouodera'  sbares  are  raoaily  subscribed 
for  by  the  vendors  or  promoters,  though  somelimca  used  by 
way  of  bonus  10  aiLrart  lubsciiben  lot  the  ordinary  or  deferred 
ibuea.     Tiey  are  now  beoMning  rare. 

Shirt  WiirrariU  u  Bianr.— The  Com|Mniea  Act  (lUl)  made  ni) 
proviiion  for  the  creation  of  »harca  to  bearer-  All  shares  under  the 
act  are  registered  and  the  title  on  tSe  reeiiter  is  evidenced  by  a  ihare 
tenificaie.  The  net  of  1S67  imrodoced  shatta  to  bearer  under  the 
title  of  '"  share  wamnn  to  bearer."  A  thare  wanant  entitlee  the 
bearer  to  the  sharea  or  tlock  epedfied  in  it  and  auch  sham  or  stock 
are  tianileiihle  by  delivery  0!  the  warrant.  The' 
trtated  as  a  negatiable  instrument. 

"  Stock "  in  the  case  of  companies  constituted  nodec  tbs 
Campania  Acts  1861-11)0;  is  created  by  converting  paid- 
shana  into  stock.  This  maybe  done  under  s.  iioI.IbeCompani 
Act  iM>  by  resdution.  Under  tbe  same  section  a  company 
may  Increase  its  capital  by  the  issue  of  new  aharei  or  conitdidate 
fl  into  shares  of  larger  amount;  and  by  a.  ai  of  tiie  Companies 
Act  1M7  a  company  may  aubdivide  its  shares.  The  Companies 
Act  I90J  (s.  39)  gives  a  company  a  furlber  power  by  special 
rcscdution,  confirmed  by  an  order  ol  the  court,  to  norganiie 
its  capital,  wlether  by  the  consolidation  ol  aharea  of  different 
dasac*  or  by  tbe  divblon  of  ita  shares  into  shares  ol  different 
daaaes— but  no  pnference  or  special  privilege  attached  to  any 
da«  of  shuts  b  to  be  interiered  with  eicept  by  a  readuiion 
paaaed  by  a  awjorlty  ol  diarcholden  of  that  daas  representing 
IhrH-fgnrtha  of  the  capital  of  that  daas.  A  limited  company 
:^  its  capital  without  the  sanction  of  the  court. 

ts  Ig4!.  lUj.  1B69,  arc,  « 


The  capital  of  the  company  ts  to  be  divided  Into  duns  d  1 
certain  number  and  amount.  A  share  register  is  10  he  kept  iM 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  to  ahareholdera;  and  power  u  pvci 
to  convert  paid-up  shares  into  a  general  capital  sloci  lo  bi 
dinded  among  the  shareholden  according  to  their  n-qHim 
tnteresti  therein.  Such  stock  has  been  called  a  "  set  of  iluia 
put  together  In  a  bundle."  Preference  shares  may  be  creiid. 
but  Ihcre  is  this  diflerence  between  preference  shares  und«  lie 
Companies  Clauses  Act  and  under  the  Companies  Acta,  thai  undet 
the  Companies  Clauses  Acts  preference  shares  aro  enlilM  u 
dividends  only  out  of  (he  proBls  of  each  year;  undR  lit 
Companies  Acts  the  dividends  aa  above  stated  are  prinu  licit 
Sharesind  stockmay  under  tbe  CompanioCliiisn 


if  the  dd  shire)  d 


Act  b 

cannot.     Under  the  Compani< 

the  company  art  at  a  premium  any  new  sharei  are  to  M  oobh 

first  to  the  old  shareholden.    This  is  not  found  in  the  Coo-    | 

panics  Acts,  but  a  siniitar  provision  is  commonly  inserted  isdi    ! 

atticlcs  of  companies  formed  under  the  acts.  (E.  HiJ 

groCKTOH,    PRAHCIS    RICHARD    (iS]4-t9o>1.    Amciiin 
novelist,  was  bom  In  Fhlladetphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  jili  il 
April  iS]4.     He  had  a  high  school  education;  became  a  tkiU 
wood  engraver;  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  Uornint  /«!(,* 
New  York  Barlk  and  Bum,  SmiBff'i  UonlUy  and  SI  SutM    I 
of  which  he  became  asiijtant  editor  In  1S73;  and  about  iStobi 
gave  up  editorial  work  for  independent  authorship.    Th«eilitr 
hcIivedinNu[ley,NewJetsey,in  Convent,  New  Jersey,  and  iha 
r&M  in  the  Shenandoah  Valky,ne>r  Charles  Town,  West  W^p-t 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  aoth  of  April  igoJ.   ISi 
tancilul  stories  lor  children  made  him  vety  popular;  amonj  ilrt    1 
are   Tin   TiHi-a-Lini  SUrits  (1S70),   Riundabtat  FimHali 
Loruli  tfPacI  and  Pniify  [1871},  WJial  UitU  Have  Bea  lif^ 
(rS74),  Tifei  Otit  a/  SclaiA  (1875),  i  Jelh  Ptiimskip  (iS>='.    | 
rii«FfM/ia(/ViBctondO/*ffi'ai>y  ra;«(i8Si),    TkiSUni 
VileaH  (lUt),  PmonaUy  Cofiducltd  (rSS^),  and  Ca^is  W    ' 
(1897).    His  amusing  and  original  Ruddtr  Cranfc  [1S79),  ' 
series  of  sketches  lalher  than  a  novel,  established  bis  nputiue    | 
with  older  readers  and  is  his  best  long  work.     His  pecubir  HI'S 
was  for  the  short  story;  and  the  best  eiamptcs  are  the  tiik    | 
stories  of  the  volumes  Tke  Lady  orlki  Tiitrt  (1 884),  01      "" 
most  popular  of  American  stories,  Tkt  Ckrisli 
Tie  fl«i/nii  c/O™  (rBg7),  (also  in  the  latter  volume"  A  !«• 
Negative  Gravity  "and  "  The  Hemarkahle  Wreck  of  the  Tbm* 
Ilyke  '■),  and  the  novelette  TIa  Caili«t  Atny  eJUrtLub^ 
Ur%  Altsklm  (iggfi),  with  its  sequd  TU  Duantei  (lEU).     , 

r»a  lite  Vm  »■«  (if*l 

Tit  HuninM,  Uan  littJ^.AKUil^lMtlil;  kiM  .(dicililw  Eif^ 


u  Wrtik  (i<»)| 


u  0<U).  T. 


mu.  win  OUm  SUtia  Oauj.  Tit  Cml  tfar  Siniio'l'  l!% 
Tit  Maty  aaaUt  (1S90),  AMt  OatBia  (iloo),  n>  Mf 

(1S91).  nu  Sniml  Im  (iSf  i).  Tkt  H^tsukr-i  Wjfi  aa' '"' 
Slonii  (1S9J).  Pmna'i  TVokJi  [1S94),  Tkt  AitxniMra  'Lf'^ 
Htm  (leos),  with  in  sequel.  Untl.Fi  Vuti  (.i**).  1"  'it 
"•—'  n!  Sa^  (reqS),  Kau  Btmul  (i«oi).  and  Tkt  Cafi' '  '~ 
__-.u !7L..  .._  .....,^ ^  .  bibliogtmpSy.  I9»* 


It  of  San  Joaquin  " 


Cau  twith  a  memalc  by  Mr*  Stockton,  a 

STOCKTOH,  a  dly  and  the  county  SCSI  wi  liui  juwi-»  —  ■, 
In  antral  California,  U.S.A.,at  tbe  head  of  the  Siocktoacbuia 
of  ihe  San  Joaquin  river,  iMOt  4S  B.  S.B.  o(  SKcamcsto.^^ 
(iQoo),  iT,sot,  ol  whom  4057  were  foeciciitein;  (i9io<sw 
13.IS3.  It  fsserred  bytbBAtdiInn,Tspdu*SsntaFtV 
Westetn  Pacific  and  Utt  Soutbcm  Pacific  nOwKjrs,  and  bai  >l* 
a  Foniidetahierivci  trade  with  San  Fiaadaco.  ItiaUtkcbw* 
regular  navlgalioa  00  tbe  ilvec;  at  U^  water  boata  Mcasoaw 
go  to  Hills  Ferry,  150  m.  beyond  Stockton.  Tha  chsaid  ■" 
been  mucb  improved  by  tlie  Federal  govenmaat  ^"'^^ 
Stockton  has  a  perfectly  level  site,  broad  stnMi  and  a  n^ 
plan.  In  tbe  dty  an  a  good  public  library,  tbe  ^a  }f^ 
county  law  library,  St  Agnes  academy,  St  Mary's  id^' 
children's  home  <t896:  under  the  Udies'  Aid  S«>cty)</} 
Joseph's  bmne  (laqg)  for  the  aged,  and  St  Joseph's  b^ 
(iSw),  both  tinder  tbe  Sisters  of  St  Dominie,  the  Paoiche^ 
a  county  hospital  and  a  state  bowHal  for  the  tasau  li'^*; 
Situated  in  tbe  gml  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  In  tto  ■i')! " 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES— STOICHIOMETRY 


ic  of  the  liigot  (nin,  vcsttible 
Iti  factory  product 


ttdi  acrtcvltnnl  mliin,  [t  b 
and  [[uit  mukeLs  of  the  Wesi.  ii  mBnuii 
A^culturftl  nuchmcry  and  un  pluDcnU^  &l 
ia  1905  wu  valued  itt8^i9,«o,  or  4S'3%  more  "un  m  1900, 
ScockloQ  roH  inlo  prominence  in  the  euly  mining  days.  A 
tettlement  named  Tuliberg,  Lam  called  Neir  Albany,  stood 
on  the  ciLy  aite  in  1^7;  ita  future  vaa  precarious  when  the  dia- 
ct>ver/  of  gold  iniured  ita  prosperity.  In  the  spring  of  1S49 
«  town  ma  laid  out  and  the  preaent  name  adopted  in  honour  of 
ConuDandei  Kobeit  Field  Stockton  Ujy^sS66),  who  with 
Colonel  John  C  Fremont  and  General  Stephen  W.  Keaniy  had 
gained  poaaniinn  of  California  for  the  Uiuted  Statci  during  the 
wv  with  Mexico.  In  1&50  Stockton  became  the  coimty4eat 
end  waa  chartered  as  a  city, 

BTOCETOlI-ail-TEEl,  a  Inarliet  town,  munidpol  and  pailia- 
meDUry  borough,  and  port  of  Duiham,  England,  00  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tees,  jt  n-  above  Iti  mouth,  and  aa  the  Corlh 
Eastern  railway,  136  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901), 
51,418.  The  poiUameatory  borough  eitenilt  acrou  the  river 
bito  Yorkshire,  to  include  the  municipal  boioujih  ot  Tboinaby-oa- 
Tees.  At  Norton,  1  m.  north,  ihe  church  of  St  Muy,  formerly 
collegiate,  ihows  line  Nonnao  work.  The  chief  buitdingi  are  i 
Uiwn  hall,  with  dock-toner  and  ipire,  borough.hall.  eichange 
aad  public  library.  The  quays  are  acccsaible  to  vessel)  drawing 
jott.  at  high  water  springtides,  Thereareeitennve  steel  works, 
Ussting  furnaces,  Itun  and  brass  foundriis  and  rolling.millii 
uid  iron  sfaipbuildiiig  is  an  important  industry.  There  ate 
aJso  sailcloth  works,  potteries,  breweries  and  brick  and  lite 
works.  Eiports  (iron  minuEaclures,  coal  and  agricultural 
produce)  were  valued  at  (4]S,439  in  1900;  imports  (timber,  iron, 
grain,  ftc.)  at  £iSe,3;i;  trade  being  chiefly  with  HoQsndind  the 
Baltic  pons,  and  coastal.  The  pariiamenlary  borough  returns 
one  member.  The  municipal  borough  Is  under  a  miyui,  to 
Blderraen  and  JO  CDUBcUlors,  and  hu  an  aces  o(  1935  acres. 

II  would  seem  that  Stockton  (Stokton)  grew  up  round  the 
castle  of  the  bishops  o(  Durham,        ' 
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icing  purely 


prescriptive.  Stockti 
governed  by  the  bailiff  of  the  bishop  and  afterwards  by  the 
vicar  and  vestrymen,  and  the  borough,  under  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men. The  hi^op^s  bailiff  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  castle, 
though  in  the  tyth  century  the  ofhce  belonged  10  the  borough- 
boilia.  The  borough  is  fint  mentioned  In  uSj,  when  the  king 
took  tallage  from  it  during  the  vacancy  ol  the  see.  It  occurs 
again  tn  a  record  of  ijsB,  and  in  1344  the  mayor  and  haiilBs 
entered  Into  bd  agreement  with  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  New- 
castle for  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the  two  places.  Bishop 
Hatfield's  survey  (137J-138J)  gives  a  list  of  tenants  within  the 
boioBgfa:  II  burgigs  and  ij  half.burgiges  are  mentioned,  the 


«egcdar 


.pturtd 


tbe  castle,  which  was  dismantled  in  165-  ,   , 

tion  wss  only  544,  for  Stockton  was  an  isolated  place  wilh  little 
trade.  It  becsJne  a  parliameniaiy  borough,  reluming  one 
member,  tn  1867.  fn  1310  Ihe  bishop  gave  the  town  a  market 
and  a  (air  during  the  octave  of  the  Translation  of  St  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  reserving  to  himself  the  toUs;  Bishop  Morton  revived  the 
market,  which  had  lapsed  al  the  beginning  of  tbe  17th  century. 
Camden  speaks  of  Stockton  as  a  neat,  well-built  coTporalion 
town  and  eapedaUy  commends  Ihe  ale  brewed  there  and  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Importance  of  Stockton  as  a 
port  dales  from  the  end  ol  the  iBth  century,  when  there  was  a 
considerable  trade  in  lead,  dairy  produce  and  limber, 

STODDARD,    RICBARD    HSNRY    (iSij-1,0]),    American 
■ulboii  was  bom  In  Mioghacr,  Missachtisetls,  on  the  ind  ol 


July  tSis.  Ue  ^enl  moal  of  bis  boybood  in  Mew  VoA  Cilj, 
wbeie  he  became  a  blacksmith  and  lain  an  Iron  moulds,  bM 
in  i&lg  be^gave  up  his  trade  and  began  to  write  foe  a  living- 
He  cooUiBuled  10  the  Uxien  Uai<aiiie,  the  Kiiiikirbacttr 
ifafiaw,  PMlnam'!  UalUy  MataoM  and  the  New  York 
£i«niii;  PciU  In  1853  Natbaaid  Uawlliome  helped  him  to 
secure  tbe  appointment  ol  lnq>ectoi  o(  ctntona  of  Ihe  Fon  of 
New  York,  Me  was  cuifidential  dcA  to  Ceorse  B.  UcClellao 
in  the  New  York  dock  dqiartment  fn  1S70-1871,  and  dty 
llbiaiian  of  New  Yotk  In  1874-1175;  lileniy  reviewer  for  iIm 
New  York  World  (i«*>-i8io);  one  of  the  editoa  of  Vanily 
Fair;  editor  of  the  AUint  (iB69'i874),  and  literary  editor  of 
the  Uaa  and  Eiprat  (iBBo-igoj).  Ue  died  in  New  YoA  on 
tba  iitb  of  May  1903,  Among  tbe  numenua  books  that  he 
edited  are  TIU  Lew  aid  BettKa  <•}  On  PotU  (1S61);  JViMki 
and  Uadritali,  ItaUty  /m  At  M  Bx^isk  Podt  (1863)1  Tki 
LaU  EKfliik  Paiti  (iS6j},  idectioDS;  Giiswold'i  Pnu  oitrf 
Pttlry  >/  America  (1871),  and  ftmak  PotO  of  Amtriia  (itj*}; 
TJu  Brie-a-Brac  'Striti,  in  10  vols.  {1S74-1876);  En^ili 
You,  in  s  vols,  edited  wflh  W-  J.  Ijntao  (18S3):  and  four 
editions  of  Foe's  works,  with  a  memoir  (i87i'i894).  His 
original  poetry  includes  Fmlprinli  <iB4i)),  privately  printed 
and  afterwards  suppressed;  Fonu  (1851);  the  juveniles,  Adtcm- 
lurti  in  Fairyland  (1853);  Team  and  Connlry  (1857),  and  Tin 
Sltry  ef  LiUU  Rid  Ridint  Saad  (i8«4) ;  Sanp  0}  Samno  <iBs7) ; 
TjleKini'i  AcJJ(iS6s],one(rfhiB  mo^  popular  natiative  poems; 
Ahakam  Lincoln:  A  Horalian  Odo  (iSCs),  The  Beet  ■/  IIh 
Bail  (1867),  Frxwi  (lESo),  a  collective  edition;  and  Tt4  Um'i 
Cut,  vitk  OIker  Vost  (1890).  He  also  wrote  l^»,  TratHi 
and  Beoki of  Altiamltr  ton HnmMdlUtto);  Undir  Uu  Ettnint 
Ltmt  {1891),  essays  dealing  mainly  with  tbe  modem  En^iifa 
poets;  and  RiccUalioni  Formal  swl  Liltmry  (1903),  edited  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock.  More  important  than  his  crilicid  was  hb 
poetical  work,  which  at  its  best  is  sincere,  origbial  and  marked 
by  delicate  fancy,  and  felicity  of  form ;  and  his  lonp  have  given 
him  a  high  and  peimaoenl  place  among  American  lyiic  poets. 

His  wife  Euzabxte  Drew  (Bustow]  Stodduid  (1813- 
1901),  poet  and  novelist,  was  bora  in  Mattapoisett,  U»i*> 
chusetis,  on  the  6th  of  May  1813,  She  studied  at  Wbeaton 
Seminary,  Norton,  Masa.  After  her  marriage  in  1831  the 
aasisled  her  husband  In  his  literary  work,  and  conlribuied 
Xoiies,  poems  and  essays  to  the  periodicals.  She  wrote  three 
nOTeb-r**  Uorttani  (1B61),  Tm  Utn  (1861)  and  Tmfle 
Homo  (1K1).  and  a  volume  of  poems  (1895).  A  new  edition 
of  her  novels  wss  issued  in  igor.  She  died  bi  New  York  on  the 
ist  of  August  1901. 

noFPLET.  JUM  NICOLA!  (1751-1796),  Vendfan  general. 
was  bora  at  Lnniville,  the  son  of  a  miller.  Long  a  prfvale 
soldier  ia  a  Swiss  re^menl  in  France,  and  afterwards  game' 
keeper  to  the  comte  de  Colbert-Maulevrier,  he  jc^ed  the 
Vendtans  when  they  rose  sgalnst  the  Revolution  to  defend 
their  religious  and  royalist  principles.  During  the  war  fn  La 
Vendte  be  served  Brsi  under  Gigot  d'Elhfe,  fought  at  Fcmlenay, 
Cholel  and  Saumur,  and  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battles 
of  fieauptteu,  Laval  and  Astrain,  He  was  appointed  major- 
general  dI  Ihe  toyalisl  army,  and  in  1794  luccaded  La  Roche- 
jaquelein  is  commander^n^hid.  But  his  quarrris  with 
another  Vendian  leader,  F,  A,  Charette,  and  Ihe  reverses  sus- 
tained by  the  Vend^n  arms,  led  him  to  ^ve  in  bis  submh^n 
and  to  accept  the  terms  of  tbe  treaty  of  La  Jsunaie  (Uay  1, 
r79;).  He,  however,  sODn  violated  this  treaty,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  royalist  agents  took  arms  In  December  r795  on 
behall  of  the  count  of  Provence  (the  future  Louis  Xvm.), 
[rom  whom  he  had  received  tbe  rank  c4  wurtctal-di-camt. 
This  last  attempt  of  Stofflet's  failed  completely.  He  wss  lakes 
prisoner  by  the  republicans,  condemned  to  death  by  a  mOilaiy 
commission,  and  shot  at  Angert  on  the  i3Td  of  February  1796. 

See  Geaet^l  d'Andiint,  Uimoira.  edited  by  E.  Vnt  (1900- 
-  ■  -   -•  ...      -^^^aan."  in  L-Anjoa 
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:<•  denoM  fbe  deunmnatinti  of  the  nUtht 
le  mother;  but 
Ic  the  detenniiulioii  of 
ly  chcmkiJ  reaction.     The  worii  ol 


Kichter  ind  olhtn  nbo  eiploKd  this  field  i*  treated 
Elikeht;  beie  we  discus  >  puticuiu  branch  ol  the  lubject; 
vi£.  the  detcnniDiitian  of  eqitinlent  (ud  itomic  ireights  o{  ele- 
menlg,  and  the  malecular  wrisbts  of  elementi  and  cDn^MUndi. 
Keleience  to  CnEiosiiy,  Atov  ud  Eukehi  will  eipUun  the 
principlB  involved.  Every  element  fatt  ui  "  equivalent  wei|ht" 
irhich  b  uiually  deEned  a)  the  amount  of  the  elcmCDt  which 
combmts  with  or  replscei  unit  weight  of  hydioten;  the  "  atomic 
weight  "  may  be  legirded  u  the  amalhst  weJglit  ol  an  element 
which  caa  be  prtMDI  in  ■  chemical  cooipound,  and  the  "  mole- 
cular weight "  is  the  weight  of  the  least  pan  of  an  element  or 
compound  which  can  eiiat  alooe.  The  atomic  weight  is  there- 
fore tome  multiple  of  the  equivalent  weight,  and  the  detennin- 
iog  (actor  is  termed  the  nlency  (g.>.)  of  the  element.  We 
have  mentioned  hydrogen  aa  our  alandatd  element,  which  was 
otTginally  chosen  as  bemg  the  lightest  known  aubslancci  hut 
Bmeliui,  whose  stoichiometric  researches  an  classical,  having 
pointed  out  that  few  elements  formed  stable  compounds  with 
hydrogen,  and  even  these  presented  difficulties  to  eiact  analysis, 
proposed  to  take  oaygen  as  the  standard.  This  suggestion  has 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Commiltee  of  Aloaic  Weights, 
who  lake  the  atomic  weight  of  oiygen  a>  16-DO0,  hydrogen  being 

Deferring  the  diKunion  of  gaseous  elcnenlB  and  compounds 
we  will  consider  the  modus  aperondi  oi  deteinilning,  first,  the 
equivalent  weight  of  an  element  which  fonna  solid  compounds, 
and,  lecondly,  ita  atomic  weight.  Suppose  we  can  cause  our 
clement  In  lunwn  quantity  to  combine  with  oiy^n  to  Form  a 
definite  compound,  which  can  be  accurately  weighed,  or, 
amveraely,  decomposo  a  known  weight  of  the  oxide  into  its 
constituent!,  of  which  the  eteraent  can  be  weighed,  then  tht 
equivalent  weight  of  the  element  may  be  exactly  determined. 
For  If  I  gnms  of  the  element  yield  y  graini  of  the  onde,  and 
if  W  be  the  equivalent  of  the  element,  we  have  i  grama  (^  the 
element  equivalent  to  y-i  grama  of  oxygen,  and  hence  the 
equivalent  weight  W,  which  corresponds  to  S  grams  of  oxygen, 
is  given  by  the  proportion  y-x  :  i  : :  S  :  W,  i.e.  W  -  &[/(y-i). 
For  example,  Lavmsier  found  that  45  parti  ol  red'oiide  of 
■netcnry  on  heating  yielded  4r}  parts  of  mercury;  hence 
41}  paitaof  mercury  Is  equivalent  to  «S  — 4>i  ~  St  Parti  of 
oxygen,  and  the  equivalent  of  mercury  in  thisoiide  Is  therefore 


«.i  +  3i- 


ii  Ibis  value  1 


true  cquivnient,  i.e.  half  the  amount  of  toercuTy  which  combini 
with  tfu  atom  of  oxygen  (for  one  atom  of  oxygen  ii  equivalent 
to  two  atom]  of  hydrogen)?  Before  considering  this  matter, 
however,  we  will  show  how  it  is  possible  to  obuin  the  equivalent 
of  eknienta  whose  oxides  are  not  suitable  for  exact  analyus. 
No  better  eianiple  can  be  found  than  Slas's  chuticai  dercrauna- 
tion  of  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  and  of  other  elements.'  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  routine  necessary  to  the  chemical 
detCRBittatioB  of  equivalents  consisls  in  employing  only  such 
substances  as  can  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  and  stable  (under 
tal  conditions),  and  thai  the  reactions  chosen  must 

I  to  yield  a  series  of  values  by  which  any  particular 

be  checked  or  corrected. 

be  elaiiilM  la  five  aerlek    The  elqnt 

:hlonite  [ol  hy  Jirc« 
--  and  weighing  ihe 


eftbe&icaenei  WIS  10  obuin  the  ratio  Ag:Obvneani 
Ka:0.and  Ar^KO.    The  ratio  Ka:0  was  detern 


unpofioE  a  known  _  weight 


hating,  ft]  by  heating  with  hydroclilorie  add  and  weighing  ihe 
reiidDaJ  chHrioe.  The  reactioa  may  be  wiinen  (or  our  purpose 
in  (be  fonii  KCIOi-KCHjOi  in  euv  ■  the  oayien  l>  Uheialed 
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ratio  KCi:0-y/l{i-l).  Taking  0  at  16  tid  tk 
_r...„„tal  value  of  x  and  7.  Stis  Dbiained  KG:0-!4«b 
To Ssd  ihsiatio el  Ag: KCI.a  kiwtni  weight  of  lilnr  ni d«M 

writtn  aa'^lBbi-HKO^A^.^KNO^  which 'aw  l£'« 
Ac  is  equivalent  to  one  KCL  The  nine  found  lu  Ai^KQ 
•>  1.4471 10.  The  ratio  A«:0  is  found  by  coRtbiiiiDc  that  tiIh 
for  A|:0-Ka:OxAg;i?Cl  -  T4-9SO>  X  i'447>o  -  ta}-m- 

In  the  •Kond  Kriea  the  latioa  iy^iOand  AfGiAi  wn 
obtained,  the  fint  by  decompoung  the  chlorate  by  bealmg.  ud  ttr 
second  by  lyntheuzing  the  chloride  by  buming  a  knm  ncll 
of  the  neial  in  chlorine  gas  and  wtifiiing  the  nnltini  cbMi 
aad  al»  by  dinolving  the  metal  in  nitric  add  and  nedciaiii 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonun  chloride.  Tkae  n 
■ell  yield  the  ratio  Alt :  O,  and  also  the  ratio  QiO.  whidi,  fls- 
binrd  with  the  ratio  KCI :  0  obtained  in  the  Snt  anies.  nw  Hi 
atomic  weight  o(  potauium.  The  third  and  fourth  aetfet  laatM 
the  second,  only  the  bromate  and  bromide,  and  lodale  aad  ioAir 
were  worked  with.  The  eiperimeata  ^ve  additioiul  vahn  in 
AkJ3  and  also  the  atonde  WGd^ita  of  bnmlne  and  iodine- 

The  bilk  series  was  conceraed  Mth  the  ratina  Ag^,  -  V. 
AeiS  :  A*  and  AgiSiO.  The  Snt  *a*  ciitained  by  ndioi 
silver  eulphale  to  Ibe  metal  by  hydragefi  at  high  tempAti^K 
Che  tecoad  by  the  direct  eomblnalLOn  of  lilver  and  lu^her.  and  i]n 
by  the  interaction  of  ailver  and  sulphureired  hydrogen;  th«  rrJ 
on  comUnatioD  gave  Ihe  third  ratio  AgS:0.  These  cipniBn 
besides  girini  wlues  for  Ag:0.  yieldrd  alio  the  atomic  "T 
of  sulphur.  There  is  no  need  to  pncecd  any  further  with  Suit 
irork.  but  it  ii  ufticient  to  isv  Ihal  the  Rnenfroutiaa  whidi  k* 
ployed  has  been  adopted  in  all  chCBucal  detemunatioBS  of  tqiffnkc 

The  derivation  of  the  atomic  from  the  equivalent  v# 
may  be  effected  in  several  ways.  Tlie  aimplest  are  ft^ 
by  means  of  Dulong  and  Felil's  law  of  atomic  beats  (la^^' 
Neumann's  extension  of  this  taw),  and  by  Milscheriich'sdifi::' 
of  isomorphism.  Dulong  and  Petit 's  law  may  be  staled  in  :i 
form  that  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  and  atomic  «^ 
is  apptoiimately  6•^,  or  that  an  a^qiroiiniale  value  ol  i!> 
'  ' ided  by  the  specific  heat.     This  ■;« 


le  iUusi 


n  the  □ 
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seen  above  that  the  red  oxide  yields  a  value  of  about 
equivalent;  but  a  green  oxide  ia  known  which  contain!  t<- 
as  much  metal  for  each  part  of  oxygen,  and  thcieloit  is  'i 
compound  the  equivalent  is  about  iga.  The  specific  ttx 
mercury^  however,  ia  0S13J,  and  this  number  divided  i 
6-4  gives  an  approximate  atomic  weight  ol  194.  More  sca-i 
analyses  show  that  mercury  has  an  equivalent  of  100  in  ih!  ■ 
oaide  and  300  in  the  green;  Dulong  ajul  Petit 's  law  sNi«^^ 
that  Ihe  atomic  weight  is  ico,  and  that  the  1  ~ 
in  the  red  oxide  and  monovalent  in  the  green.  For  tv^t-^ 
to  this  law  see  CHEKlstlv :  f  Pjtyitcof. 

The  application  of  isomorphism  foUovs  from  the  fscl  cb. 
chemically  similar  substances  ctyitalliie  in  practically  idei'c:^ 
forms,  and,  more  important,  form  mixed  crystals.  Iftnt^ 
yield  mixed  crystals  it  may  be  assumed  that  tbey  are  sioh: 
constituted,  and  if  theforrniilaolonebeknown,  that  of  lie  "^ 
may  be  written  down.  For  example  gallium  sulphate  forms  la 
with  potassium  sulphate  which  yields  mixed  cryslali  with  pw^ 
alum;  we  therefore  infer  that  gallium  is  trivaleot  like  alujni^'.^ 
and  therefore  lis  atomic  weight  is  deduced  by  rDuItlplyiiil  ' 
equivalent  weight  (determined  by  cnnveiting  the  lulphtio^ 
oxide]  by  three.  General  chcmiud  resemblaincea  yield  nlsiV 
infoimatinn  in  fixing  (he  atomic  weight  after  ll>e  equink: 
weight  has  been  exactly  determined. 

Csser.— The  gcnctaUzation  due  to  Avogadro — that  eta 
volumes  of  gases  undet  the  same  conditions  of  letnpcftiurt  e 
pressure  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules — rruy  be  itiii^ 
the  form  that  the  densities  of  gases  are  pr^iortional  ta  th 
molecular  weights.  It  therefore  follows  Ihat  &  cooparisn 
the  density  of  any  gas  with  that  of  hydrogen  gives  the  rsir?' 
the  molecular  weights  of  the  two  gases,  and  it  the  mohcJ^ 
contents  of  the  gasB  be  known  then  the  atomic  weight  is  dM 
minable.  Gas  reactions  are  available  in  many  cues  for  hII" 
the  question  whether  a  molecule  is  raonatomic,  dlaloRuc.  t 
Thus  from  the  coDihinatioo  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogoi  •■' 
cUsrine  to  (onn  twice  Uk  voIuuk  ol  bydncUodc  acid,  Ii  si' 
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oitcDgFii,  fluorine.  &c,,  UT  also  dialomic  P] 
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>-4i;  with  other  values  U 
caLx).  Tlia  ntio  may  be  determined  directly  by  finding  the 
vckxitj  of  uund  in  the  gas  IKuodt)  or  by  etber  nelhods.  or 
indindly  by  £adlns  the  specific  beats  separately  and  then  taking 
the  ratio.  It  is  fonnd  that  the  gases  just  mentioned  art 
diatomic,  vbercns  argon,  helium,  neon  acHl  the  reijited  Eases, 
and  atio  mercury  and  some  other  metals  when  In  the  glseoui  coo- 
dition,  an  moniiomic.  A  luMwIedge  of  the  atomicity  of  a  gas 
combined  with  its  density  (compared  with  oiyjen  «nd  hydrogen) 
would  Lhertfore  give  It»  aiomie  weight  if  Avogadro's  law  wen 
rigorously  tme.  But  this  19  not  lo,  eicept  under  eltremely  low 
pressures,  and  It  ii  necessary  to  correct  the  observed  den^iies. 
The  correction  involves  a  detailed  study  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  gas  over  a  large  range  of  presjun  (ptesoniing  the 
densities  an  already  corrected  to  0°),  and  may  be  conveniently 
writiea  in  the  l<xni  a-J-'^M..    Tfaui  if  D  be  the  observed 

relative  densities  of  a  gaa  to  hydrogen  at  1^  and  undef  aorma) 
atmospberic  prcosnre,  ox  and  an  the  coe£dents  of  the  gas  and 
hydrogcut  then  the  true  dcnsityf  or  ntio  of  molecular  weights, 
ia  DX  (i+oO/(i+«ii). 

LorI  Rayleigb  and  D.  BenhtkW  have  corrected  several  mole- 
calar  maghts  in  this  faahion.  Tbe  itnportance  ia  weil  shown 
in  the  BwdiGoitioB  of  Morley't  obaerved  density  of  oxygen, 
vii.  ij'vo,  whidi,  with  Raylcigh's  values  of  eo  ■■  ~  0-00094  and 
d|f  ~+  o-oooj],  gives  the  correded  den^ly  as  15'SS.  And  this 
value  is  the  atomic  weight,  for  both  hydmgea  and  oiygen 
molecules  CDbtain  two  atoms.  Compound  gases  can  also  be 
experimented  willL  For  eiampte  Gny  {Jam.  Ckan.  Ste., 
iQDS.  B7,  p.  1601)  found  that  it  waa  easier  to  prepan  perfectly 
pure  ttitjic  ODtide  than  to  obtain  pure  nitrogen,  and  be  thorlore 
determined  the  density  of  tbia  gas  from  which  the  atomic 
weight  of  14-OTJ,  or,  corrected  for  deviations  from  Avogadro's 
laitf,  14-006,  was  deduced. 

The  prindple  indicated  here  is  apf^caf^  lo  the  determination 
ot  the  molecular  weight  of  any  vaporiaabte  substance  by  the 
■o-caEled  method  ot  vapour-ilenaity  (ice  DENBin). 

Siiuta.—The  theory  of  lolutlon  permits  the  investigation  of 
the  molecular  weight*  of  tubiUiDCa  which  dissolve  in  water 
or  aome  other  solvent.  It  ii  iImwii  in  Solution  that  a  totuie 
towera  Ibe  fneiing  point  and  raises  the  boiUng  paint  of  the 
lolvent  io  a  regular  maDner  as  long  as  dilute  soluiicHis  are  deah 
wi  til.  It  has  been  shown  that  If  <hk  gram  molecule  of  a  solute  be 
dissolved  in  too  grams  of  aolven^  then  the  boiling  pcHnt  is  raised 
by  o-ai  'P/s.  (say  D)  degrees,  when  T  is  the  absolute  boiluig 
poirtt  and  v  tlie  latest  beat  of  vapcriaalion  of  the  solvent; 
thi>  constant  is  known  as  the  molecular  rise  of  the  boiling  point, 
and  varies  from  solvent  to  Blvent.  If  we  dissolve  My  ■■  grams 
of  a.  substance  of  molecular  weight  M  b  iss  gnuns  of  the  sotvcnt 
sj)d  observe  the  eicvalion  in  (Jie  boiling  poiol,  then  M  ia  given 
by  H  ~  laD/d,  Similar  eon^erationa  apply  lo  llie  freciing 
points  of  solutions.  In  this  case  D  ■•  o-oi  T/ir,  where  T  ia 
the  absolute  freeiing  point  of  the  pure  solvenl  end  e  Ibe  latent 
best  of  solidification.  To  apply  tbe«  principles  It  ii  only 
necessary  thenfore  lo  dclennine  the  freeiing  (or  boiling) 
point  of  the  solvent  (of  which  a  known  weight  i>  taken),  add 
a  known  weight  of  Ibe  adutc,  allow  ii  to  dinolve  and  then 
notice  the  fall  (or  rise)  in  the  fieedng  (or  boUing  point),  from 
whlcb  values,  if  Ibe  molecukai  depnasion  (or  elevation)  be 
known,  tbe  iMdecuIir  wei^  of  the  dissolved  subslanc*  ia 
readily  calculaMd. 

The  following  art  the  moleculai  depradon*  and  elevations 
(witb  the  fleeting  and  boUing  polnl*  in  braduts)  of  ibe 
commoner  aolventa. 

Molecular  deprcaaiom:    aniGiie  (6*),  jS-?;  bcoKDC  (j'4*)' 
XXV  lO 
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So-o;  acetic  acid  fiJ-cO,  39-°:  stoobentene  (5-3°),  yo-t 
(40°).  J.;  water  (o*),  iB-j. 

Molecular  elevations:  acetic  add  [ii8-i*),  jj-j;  acetone 
(!»*),  1?-';  alcohol  [7!°),  M-7;  ether  (]S^,Ii-7;  benzene  (^g'), 
ift-7;  chloroforra  (61°),  35-9;  pyridine  (115*),  lo-j;  water 
(lool,  J-I. 

Tbe  anaratni 
'    ■     ■  '^'    ■  as...  , 

.._. nelet  tt  a  nnge  ol  about  6*  aod  gndualed  in  sutha 

ieMba,aBdabaasUB>pbiiaam  wiRiDiavtuBitimr.  The 
■er  pan  ol  the  lube  ii  eucloxd  in  a  wider  lube  (o  etrve  as  an 
-Jacket,  and  tbe  whole  is  immened  in  a  large  beaker.  The  ther- 
in>eter  is  adjuired  so  thai  the  frecTing  point  Gl  the  pure  solvent 
IKS  n«r  the  top  of  (he  scale.  A  weigTed  quantity  oTihc  solvent 
placed  in  the  inner  lube,  and  ihc  beaker  k  filled  with  a  Ircoing 
onpetaiun  a  lew  desrees  brjow  the  Ireeaiig  point 


Tbe  aoparatu  nied  in  cryoicsiK  ■Haaiiranasla  ia  umalty  Ihat 

levued  bv  Beckmann  (Ziil.  ^;i  CWa.  iL  J07I.  tlie  workiiK  fut 
lon^jsts  of  a  Lube  2-^  ema.  in  diameter,  tcani^  a  tide  tube  near 


The  difference  of  Ihe  reading  aivei 
value,  knowing  the  weight  dI^iIk  to 
the  mcilecular  depression,  the  nwkcuEi 

In  the  boiling  point  aniaianu  of  Eb 
tained  in  a  tube  fitted  with  side  lubn 
can  be  attached;  the  neck  of  the  tub 


is  perforated  by  a  | 


..  known  weight 

ibe.  the  Ibemiometer  is  inserted  (•■ 
I  ihe  bulb),  and  dx  condenaen  pu 
w  cautiously  r-  -  -        ■      ■  " 

nary  the  biSlli..  . _ ....  .,.„, ., 

.  .tad,  the  apparatus  Is  aUowed  Io  coot  aliglitly,  and  (be  obicrva- 
repea(ed.     A  known  weight  ol  the  auMiuia  is  now  inlio- 

d,  and  tbe  soluiun  so  oboiaed  treated  in  (be  '    " 

A^dfffei 


the  liquid  eonplelelw 

poaitioa.   Tbe  liquid 

Den  toe  ihermometer  faecooea 

:hed.    The  temperatun  hanng 
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STOICS.  ■  Khool  of  pbiJcsaphen  fatmdol  at  the  cloie  of  Ibe 
4lh  anluiy  ■£.  by  Zcno  o[  Citium,  ud  w  ailed  fiom  the 
Sim  or  punted  ninidor  (mi  rcuixi)  on  tbe  uotib  lide  o[  the 
marlict-plice  at  Athens,  which,  aller  it*  natontioo  by  Cinion, 
iLe  celebrated  paisiec  PoiygoDius  had  idomed  Hithfmcoo 
leprtMnting  leene*  from  the  Trojui  W«.  But,  though  it 
uou  on  Hellenic  uiil.  f ddi  Icctum  delivend  in  t.  puhlic  place 
(I  Athens,  the  kIiooI  b  icatcdy  to  be  coniideied  a  pmduci  o[ 
puiely  CnA  inlcllect,  but  nlher  ai  the  fimfniiti  o[  that  inter- 
Bclion  betvreen  Wat  and  EaM  which  followed  the  conquesis 
of  Alexander.  Hudly  a  lingle  Stoic  t>f  emineace  wai  a  ciliun 
of  any  city  in  tbe  bean  <£  Greece,  unlos  we  make  Aiislo  o( 
Chira,  Clanlhes  of  Auui  and  Panaetius  of  Rhoda  eictplkinl. 
Such  lands  as  Cyprus,  Cilicia  and  Syria,  such  dtia  Is  Gtiuin, 
Soli,  HcnuJca  in  Pontm,  Sidon.  Canbage,  Selcucia  on  the  Tigris, 
Apama  by  the  Orontes.  fumiihed  the  school  with  it*  idiobn 
and  pretfdenis;  Tanus,  lihoda  and  Alenndtit  became  (amous 
ai  its  univeniiy  towns.  As  the  £nl  founder  wu  of  Phocnlciin 
desonl,  so  he  drew  most  of  Us  adheients  from  tbe  couniriis 
lAicb  veic  the  seal  of  Hellenistic  (as  distinct  from  HeUcnic) 
dviliation;  not  did  Stoidaid  achieve  its  crowning  triumph 
until  it  was  brought  lo  Rome,  where  the  gnvc  earnestness  of 
tbe  "■'^'^™*'  character  could  appreciate  its  doctrine,  and  where 
for  two  centurio  ot  more  it  was  the  creed,  if  not  (he  philosophy, 
at  all  the  bal  of  Che  Ramans.  Properly  ibtnlore  It  ataads  in 
marked  antithesis  to  that  fairest  growth  ol  old  Hcllai,  the 
Academy,  which  saw  the  Stoa  riic  and  fall — the  one  the  typical 
tchool  of  Greece  and  Creek  intellect,  the  other  ol  the  Ildleniicd 
Ean,  and.  under  the  early  Roman  Empire,  ef  the  whole  dviliud 
worid.  The  transcendent  genius  ol  its  author,  the  vitality 
and  romantic  forluna  of  his  doclrinc.  claim  our  wirmcst  aym- 
puhiea  fnr  rlotonisia.    But  it  should  not  be  Ibrgaii 


ism,  that  fiUc 


II  the  other  w 
Imaginaii 
m  the  anil 


history.  And  this  was  chiefly  because  beloreall  things  ii  was  a 
practical  philosophy,  a  rallying-point  for  strong  ond  noble 
apirits  contending  against  odds.  Nevertheless,  in  some  depail- 
menis  of  theory,  too,  and  notably-  in  etbJQ  and  jurisprudence. 
Stddtm  has  dominated  the  thought  of  liter  *p*  to  a  degree 

The  history  ol  the  Stoic  school  may  conveniently  be  divided 
in  the  usual  threefold  tnanner:  Ibe  old  Stoa.  the  middle  or 
transition  period  (Diogenes  of  Seleuda,  Donhui  of  Sidon, 
Poniclius,  Posidonius),  and  the  bter  Stoidsni  of  Ronun  times. 
By  the  old  Stoa  is  meant  the  period  ((.  joi-ios  »*.)  down  to 
Ihe  death  ol  Chrysippus,  the  second  loundrr;  then  was  laid  the 
foundation  ol  theory,  to  which  hardly  anything  of  importance 
was  afterwards  added.  Confined  almost  to  Athena,  the  school 
made  its  way  slowly  amnng  many  rivoK  Atisto  ot  Chios  and 
Hcrillus  of  Carthage,  Zeno's  hclcrodoi  pupils.  Pertacus.  his 
favouritediscifde  and  bousetnate,  tbe  poet  Aratus,  and  S[^ertis, 
the  adviser  ol  Ihe  Spsrtan  king  Cleomenes,  are  noteworthy 
minor  uuncs;  but  thecbief  Interest  centres  about  Zeno.  Geanthes, 
Chrysippus,  who  in  succesuon  built  up  the  woodious  system. 
Whatorigiiialityitbad — at  fint  sight  it  would  Kent  not  much- 
belongs  to  these  thinkers;  but  the  lost  of  at!  their  works  eiccpt 
tbe  hymn  of  Cleanibes,  and  the  incousisicncin  in  such  scraps 
ol  information  as  can  be  gleaned  from  tinintcllieeni  witneucs, 
ior  Ihe  most  part  o(  many  centuries  later,  hive  rendered  it  a 
peculiarly  difficult  task  lo  distinguish  with  certainty  the 
work  of  each  of  Ihe  three.  Tie  common  standpoint,  the  lelatioQ 
to  amtcmporaiy  or  earlier  systems,  with  all  that  goes  to  make 
gp  ibe  cbancla  and  qiiric  o[  Stoicism,  can,  fortunately,  be 
more  certainly  esttbliahed,  and  may  with  reason  be  altiibuted 
■     -      der. 

sidenca  at  Atbens  fell  at  a  lime  when  Ihe  great 
nent  itbick  Socrates  originated  bad  spent  iisell  in  the 

second     generation     of    his    9{»ritual    descendants. 

Neither  The^>hrastus  at   the   Lyceum,  nor  Xeno- 
aod  PokiDD  at  tbe  Academy,  aoc  Stilpo.  who  was  drawing 


lothef 
Zdw'i 


daUtl 


mself  de^tely  to 
u  a  Cynic  he  composed  at  least  one  of  his  moi 
works,  "  the  much  admired  Ripatlic,"  which  < 
have  be«B  later  on  a  slumbliDg-block  to  ibc  *ch 
Cynic  Khool  be  found  the  practical  ^lit  which  h 
be  the  great  need  of  that  stirring  troublous  age 
his  motto  must  have  been  "  back  to  Socnla," 
"  back  to  Anlitthenes."  The  Stoia  always  couate 
Socratic  schools,  ai  ~ 


Diogcni 


whUer 


re  for  Socrat 


as  tbe  versatile  Fersaeus,  who.  at  the  capital  61  ADU|r» 
Conataa,  with  hardly  anything  ol  the  profesaional  plukB(i(iba 
about  him,  reminds  us  of  Xenophon,  or  even  Prodicus.  Z» 
commenced,  Ihcn,  as  a  Cynic;  and  in  the  developed  tyiUaiit 
can  point  to  a  kernel  of  Cynic  doctrine  to  which  various  pUr 
aophcmet  of  other  tbiaker*  (more  especially  Uendiim  ud 
Aristotle,  but  alto  Diogenes  of  ApoUonit,  tbe  Pyibirn'n 
and  the  medical  ichoul  of  Hippocrates  in  a  lesser  degiee)  « 
added.  Thus,  quite  apart  from  the  general  similarity  ol  Lla 
ethical  doctrine,  the  Cynia  were  materialists^  they  wne  iltf  ^ 
Dominalists,  and  combated  ttK  Platonic  ideas;  in  their  thear 
of  knowledge  they  mode  use  of  "  reason  "  (M^or),  lAidi  a 
'  '  -I    •    ^(]j^  etliicaJ  coDctptiena.     In  all  thru  fa^ 


nibrsZeno 


id  Ihe  1b! 


.  Chrysippus  having  adopted  a  new  criterka  ol  InA^ 

a  clear  and  dbtina  perception  of  sense — it  is  only  from  cml 
Dolicn  we  lean  Ihsi  ihe  elder  Stoict  had  approoniitcil  it 
Cynitism  in  making  ti^t  reason  the  standanl.    AI  thtgir 
lime,  it  is  certain  that  the  nuin  outlines  of  the  chuscicni^E 
physical  doclrinc,  which  is  aficr  all  the  foundation  of  iks    ' 
ithics  and  logic,  were  the  work  of  Zeno.    TTie  Logos,  »l«l 
hid  been  an  ethical  or  psycholo^cal  principle  lo  the  CyiiA 
received  at  his  hands  an  extension  throughout  the  lutursl  ■a*    I 
in  which  Iltraclilcan  inllueDce  is  unmistakable.     Rodiai  Ik    | 
Epht-siandactrineKiLhlbeeyaof aCynic.aadtheCyniceikil    I 
in  tbe  bghl  of  Hrractiteanilm,  be  ane  to  foimulate  hi>  » 
tinclivc  theory  ol  the  universe  lir  in  advancB  of  eiiho.  1> 
taking  Ihts  immeate  stride  ond  idcntifjing  the  Cynic  "reaiMi' 
which  is  a  law  lot  man.  with  the  "reason  "  whidi  is  ibeln'' 
Ihe  universe.  Zeno  has  been  compattd  with  Plato,  who  ■'■■ilu'r 
extended  the  Socratic  "  general  notion  "  from  the  legioa  d 
morab-ol  justice,  temperance,  virtue— to  emiirace  all  otjica 
ol  all  thought,  the  verity  of  all  Ihinp  that  are. 

IE  the  recognition  of  physics  and  logic  as  two  sludia  ^ 

Zeno  Iron  the  Cynic  author  ol  Ihe  ArAaMJc,  no  leM  g^t*. 
than  from  hi*  own  hcteiodoi  dliciple  Aiiilo,  tbe 
elaboration  on  all  tides  of  Stoic  naluinl  philosophy  beloBV" 
Cleanibes,  who  cmainly  wai  not  tbe  merely  docile  and  iv^<|]^ 
inic41igence  he  is  somerimo  lepresenled  a*  bcfag.  He  am 
on  and  completed  the  assimilatiOB  of  Heraditan  d(i«'|>*i 
but  his  own  omtributiona  were  more  distinctive  and  oripp^ 
than  those  ol  any  other  Stole  Zeno's  seeming  dualism  ol  Od 
(or  lorcel  and  formless  matter  be  was  able  to  Itansfoim  iniu  ik 
lofly  pantheism  which  btcaCha  in  every  line  of  Ihe  luw* 
hymn  to  Zeus.     HeracUtus  hod  indeed  declared  all  to  he  ' 


of  his  ever-living  fiit.    It  was 


K  OeiBtW  I* 


as  to  the  Cynia  bclwe  him,  but  restricted  to  the  ttgifO  ■ 
ethici— tbe  conception  o(  teiuion  or  effort.  Tbe  sod  ci  « 
sage,  thought  the  Cynici^  should  be  strained  and  brsctd  b 
judgment  and  acttoni  hi*  first  need  i*  &rmDf**  C*^'"'^.^ 
SoctaUc  strength.  But  the  mind  is  a  corporeal  thing.  T" 
followed  the  Aooh  ol  genius;  ibia  varying  tensioa  of  tbe** 
substance  evetywhere  present,  a  purdy  ^yiical  fact,  af"™; 
(or  Ihe  diverse  dealinie*  of  all  umumenbla  pailicular  ihii9> 
it  ii  ibe  veriuUe  ouoe  ol  tbe  Oiu  lud  prgcos  el  tk  uuxo^ 


c«.o<'~tlK  Suin.  u 
itinuaUy  retdved  fmh 
■molDgy.    Other  of  Lis 


RMtnKalbe  ktj  toib*  cnttn  vM 
ClHinhn*!  cpoch-mBkiig  diicovny  con 
■ppliciitDDi  10  physics,  eihics  ind  episii 
lEDovuiaai,  Ihe  ouuonc  of  hi*  cnide  i 
ftvour  mill  hii  sunnsor.  win  dnliiKd  lo  follow  liiin  in  Iden- 
lUybig  Ibt  primvy  sutnlance  with  fin,  or  in  iridnE  Hi  vltaHly 
ID  ill  itltinutc  Kurtc  in  the  sun,  the  "  luJing  power  "  '  * 
woiU— ■  curious  inlitipatioa  of  scientific  Irutli.  Yet 
this  pcetiuJ  Htratliioui  mjniic  tk  icboot  «u  (u 
flouiithing.  The  mineni  leicbcn  of  the  timr  irr  nid  to  bave 
iwen  Atitto,  Zeno'i  helerodoi  pupH,  uid  Arctsilu,  who  la 
FIUo's  ume  bmugbl  Mcgariu  ubileiies  wid  JV>>i<»ii)u< 
"  '   ""  'nhting  doclriDe;  uid  ■fter 

unlikely  to  die  out.  From 
an  uaniET  Di  sucn  i  iiie  II  was  lesrued  by  its  third  great 
leubn.  Cbrysippus,    "  bi^  loi  Chrysi|qius  there  lud  bocn 

Zem  Ind  cmcbt  the  practical  ijiirit  of  bE>  age— the  da 
for  a  popular  phikxophy  to  meet  indivfduat  needs.    Bui  there 
nolher  letidency  in  posI-Arisiatelian    thought 


for  ind. 


>  lean  upon  authority  ■ 


portion  is  the  (re»h  interest  in  i 
and  lie  Hil  [or  discovery  detlined- 

tbe  coming  ScfaoIulicisQ  tbrown  a  thouiand  years  inadvoBoc. 
The  lEpreaemaiive  of  tbts  tendency,  Chiyiippus,  addressed 
himsrif  lo  the  ronfenial  (ask  of  assimilating,  developing, 
ayslcmiliilng  Ibe  doclrincs  bequcalbed  to  him,  and,  above 
ail,  stcuriaf  ihcm  in  their  Xereolypsd  and  final  fonn,  not 
•imply  (run  tbo-aMaolU  of  (he  pait.  bul,  as  alier  a  long  and 
Euccenfut  career  o(  conlroveny  and  polernical  aulhonhip  be 
foDdly  hoped,  from  all  poasible  attack  in  the  future.  To  his 
personal  charactenstici  can  be  traced  the  bair-qililting  and 
forma]  pedantry  wliidl  evev  afterwards  toarted  the  activity  of 
the  school,  the  dry  repeUent  technical  procedure  of  Ihe  Dialeo 
liciani  far  aallirut,  as  they  were  called.  He  created  their 
fonnal  logic  and  contributed  mucb  that  wa>  of  value  to  their 
psychology  and  epitlemology; 


«-label  a 


lavish  most  care  and  slteBIloo  <m  the  least  importaoi  _ 
tbe  logical  tennlnology  and  the  refutation  of  (allida,  or,  as 
bis  opponents  declared,  the  ctcogiution  of  fallaciei  which 
even  he  could  not  refute.  In  hit  KipnUie  Zeno  bad  pine  lo 
far  as  to  decbre  the  rouiine  education  of  the  day  {t-t-  m^tho- 
matics,  grammar,  *c.)  lo  be  ol  no  use.  Such  Cynic  crudity 
Chryiippu*  lightly  judged  to  be  oul  of  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  great  dogmatic  school,  and  he  laboured  on  all 
sidet  after  Iboroughneas,  enditkm  and  scientific  completeoesB. 
In  short,  Chryx'ppui  rnadc  the  Stoic  ayitem  what  it  was,  and 
as  be  left  il  we  proceed  to  describe  iL 

And  first  tn  will  inquire,  What  li  phUasoidiy?  No  idle 
grBti£<«t!on  of  curiosity,  as  Aristotle  fabled  of  his  life  Intel- 
niwHi^M  leclual  (which  would  be  bul  a  disguise  (or  refined 
■r~rT-r  pleasure),  no  theory  divorced  from  practice,  no 
§*r.  pursuit  of  adenoe  [or  Its  own  sake,  but  knowledge 

so  tar  forth  as  it  can  be  realiied  In  virtuous  action,  tbe 
learning  of  virtue  by  eintise  and  eSort  and  training.  So 
absoluCety  ia  Che  "  rare  and  priceless  wisdom  "  for  which  we 
strive  identical  with  virtue  Itself  that  tbe  throe  main  divisioiisof 
[jiiloMldiy  current  it  the  time  and  accepted  by  Zeno— ki^, 
physics  and  etUs— «ie  defiMd  as  the  moM  (oorlc  or  eom- 
prcbensive  ■irtao.  How  otherwise  cmld  they  daim  oar  alien- 
lioD?  Accnrdlngly  Aiiito,  holdlu  to  Cynfdui  when  Zeno 
blnuetf  bid  fot  beyood  (I,  Kjtctallwa  of  these  pari*  at  phiki- 
Kiphy  ■■  ndoi  and  mn  tt  nacfa — ■  dlvergonce  which  eiduded 
him  from  tbe  school,  but  ttrictly  consistent  with  his  Virf  that 
ethic*  alone  it  scientific  knowledge.  Of  tbe  three  dividons 
logic  I*  tbe  teut  lnqiortant;eihiciis  the  outcoDie  of  the  whole, 
knd  hiNoricallr  IIm  all-importanl  vital  denKot;  but  the  foun- 
dstioiu  of  the  wbde  syltera  are  best  diKerncd  In  tbe  sdence  of 
natiuB,  wbicb  deals  pre-etnlnenily  with  Ihe  macrocasm  and  the 


and  an  aalknpalaay  or  p^ehBlecr.  tb*  lalM  faniai  tbe  dfawl 
iniroductioB  to  elhica. 

Tbe  Stoic  (ystem  ii  in  bifef:  (o)  materialiim,  (»  dyaamk 
mateiiatism.  lastly  (e)  monhm  or  lantbeisin.  (a)  Tbe  first 
of  these  cbancten  it  detcribed  by  anticipUkia  in  ^  , 
l<lato^5*#Mit(24aC>eq.},when,a>«ufai(«ilhtbon  ""^ 
"vhB  fhag  enythins  dowa  to  tbe  cnportal"  (eOpa).  tba 

tbiB(  incofpORBl,  as  foUom.  "They  admit  tbo  aiiMtDca  «f 
an  animate  body.  Is  bob!  then  nmelhjag  edMcot  («Ma)? 
Van.  And  Ibe  qualities  of  soul,  as  justice  and  wbdom-'-an 
they  visible  and  tangible?  No.  Do  they  tben  aju.i  TVy 
am  in  a  dilemma."  Now,  however  eSectivo  tgaiiut  Plalo^ 
contempOTBiy  Cynics  or  Atomises,  the  r*t  timing  ii  tbrown 
away  upon  the  Stocs,  who  take  baldly  the  one  bom  of  thit 
dilcaima.  That  qualities  of  bodies  (and  tbcnfor*  of  tbe 
coipORal  aoul)  exist  they  do  not  deny;  but  they  iMert  no* 
uncompromiiiniiy  that  ihey  are  one  and  all  (wisdom,  jtatkt^ 
ftc.)  (orponaL  And  tbey  sungtben  their  positkni  hy  takini 
Plato't  own  definilion  (147  D},  namdy  "  being  is  that  wUch 
ha*  the  power  to  act  or  ba  acted  upon,"  and  lumlng  it  Bgaiiat 
him.  For  this  It  <ndy  ins  of  Body;  action.  »,„||j,- 
eiccpc  by  oontact,  is  lneonccivable;aDd  tbey  rcdace 
every  iom  of  caantkn  to  tbe  efficient  cause,  which  impliet 
tbe  oonmnnicationof  motion  fnn  one  body  to  another.  AgtlB 
and  a^in,  tbsefora,  only  Body  eiiiM.  Tbe  moat  ml  realities 
to  Pluo  and  Aiiitatle  bad  been  tboo^  and  tbe  objects  of 
tfaoogU,  nOt  sad  tatti,  whether  abstracted  from  amslbles 
or  inherent  in"  maller,"as  tbe  incagniiable  basil  of  all  concicte 
eiditence.  But  this  wsa  too  great  an  efibrt  Co  last  long.  Suc^ 
spiritualistic  theoiies  were  nowiiere  really  nuintalned  afta 
Aristotle  and  outside  the  circle  of  bis  immediate  lollowcn.  Tbe 
reaction  came  and  left  nothing  of  it  all;  for  fivo  centurie*  tbt 
dooiinant  tone  of  the  older  and  tbe  newer  schools  alike  was 
frankly  materialiitic  "  If,"  nys  Aristotle,  "  there  ia  no 
otbei  nbalanca  but  tbe  organic  nibuaoces  of  nature,  phyncs 

be  the  bighcsl  of  tbe  acience*,"  a  conduhm  wbich  passed 

aiioniatic  unlS  Ihe  liM  of  Neoplalanism.  Tbe  analogues 
therefore  of  met^ihytical  problem  mint  be  too^  in  physics; 
particularly  that  problem  of  tbe  cause  1  of  thbgi  foe  which 

FUtODic  idea  and  the  Fer^letic  "  consiitutiva  form  " 
had  been,  each  in  its  turn,  received  solutions.    (*)      ^_.,_ 

tbe  doctrine  that  aU  enjlence  is  confined  within  ^^ 
Ihe  limits  of  the  sensible  universe— that  there  is  no  being  save 
cuporeal  bong  or  body — does  not  aufficv  to  cbaracteriu  the 
Stoic  system ;  it  is  no  less  a  doctrine  of  the  ^ucureans.  It  is 
Ibe  id^  ol  tension  or  tonicity  is  the  eaaential  altribule  of  body, 
usive  Inert  matter,  which  it  distlnctlwly 
he  Epicureans  leave  uneqilafned  th*  primary  con- 
and  first  movemenU  of  tbtb  atomt  at  dOKnlal 
aaco  or  declination  may  account  for  Ibem.  Now,  to 
[he  Stoics  nothing  pames  uncxplalaHti  there  is  •  leaion  (Utoi) 
[or  everything  in  nature.  Eveiylhing  which  exists  is  at  once 
capable  of  acting  and  being  acted  upon.  In  evetytbing  that 
'eteton,  even  the  smalleM  particle,  tben  are  these 
iptea.  By  virtue  of  ibe  punva  prindple  tba  thing  it 
uscqitible  o(  motion  and  modiScationi  it  Is  matter  which 
determiHs  substance  (ovoia).  The  active  jaindple  makes  tbe 
minale  Uling,  characleiiiiog  and  qualifying 
il,  whence  it  it  termed  quality  inJrrv)-  P<s  aU  thu  is  ol 
happens  thse  Is  an  immediate  cause  or  antecedent;  and  aa 


lich  it  acts.   Thus  we  an  led 

0  regard  tbe  active  prindple  "force*'  as  everywhere  ct^ 
xlensive  with  "  matter,"  as  pervading  and  permeating  it, 
nd  logclher  will  it  occupying  and  filling  qwce.  This  tt  that 
imous  doctiins  a[  univenal  permeation  ((pant  ti  Sum),  by 
rhichihe  aiiom  that  two  bodiei  cannot  occupy  thesameqsaca 

1  praclicaUy  denied.  Thus  that  harmony  of  separate  doclrinei 
which  contributes  lo  tba  imprtstive  simplicity  of  the  Stok 
rh]iln  il  inlr  ittiliirrt  nt  1^^  -rr*  -J  tFrrfing  hnlthf  nnrimM 


wme,  tot  Body  Itadf  ii  robbed  of  K  chmoMriMlc  Mttilnu.  A 
IIiiDg  [s  no  longer,  u  Plato  once  tbantht,  bol  or  bud  01  bright 
by  putsking  in  atutncl  heat  or  baidoeu  oi  bri^iiMU,  but  by 


quaJilies,  co^cci^" 

We  hear,  too,  of  corpoieal  dayi  and  ytkn,  corpamJ  i 
■nd  BctitHB  G^  mlkins)  whidianbodia  (n^ituTa].    C 
■sain,   tbe  Stcdc  quality  consponds  la  AiisioUe'a 
fonn;  in  botb  Bystcois  tbe  uiive  piiadple,  "  tbe  a 


oi  all 


of  ■  given  concrete  Ibing  (Urn  Tiii  eialni}.  Only  here, 
inatead  oI  asnunuig  sonKtbiog  Immaterial  (and  Iherefon  un- 
verifiable),  mt  {all  back  upon  *  cuncnt  of  air  or  gaa  (xh!^); 
Uu  ™"*i''  leason  of  tbe  thing  is  itself  material,  aianding  lo 
it  in  ihe  relation  of  a  gueou*  to  a  lolid  body.  Hen,  too,  tbe 
leason  of  Ihin^— that  which  aconinti  for  tbem — Is  u>  longer 
BHne  alenuil  end  to  which  tbey  are  tending;  it  ii  lometldiig 
icUng  within  them.  "  a  afHiit  deeply  interfused,"  gtrminatiDg 
ud  developing  ai  fmni  a  seed  in  the  heart  of  eacb  Kptnt*  thln( 
that  eiiiU  (Wr«  VTipiiitTiiii).  By  its  ptompting  tbe  thing 
pom,  develops  uid  decay*,  while  this  "geiadnal  nuan," 
Ihe  elcmeol  of  quality  in  Ihe  thing,  remains  constant  tbrougb 
dl  its  change*,  (e)  What  then,  we  ask,  is  the  irliiion  between 
^^^  the  aciivt  *Bci  the  pasvve  priaciplo?  Is  there, 
JJUi^  or  is  there  not,  an  essential  distinction  between  aub- 
itance  or  mallei  and  pervading  force  or  cause  or 
qualily?  Here  the  Sioa  sbowi  signs  of  a  development  of 
doctiiiie.  Zeno  began,  perhaps,  by  adopting  the  IbmuUs 
td  the  Peripatelia,  though  no  doubt  with  a  oinsdotta  difle- 
R&ce,  poatiilating  that  form  was  alwaya  attached  to  matter, 
bo  lesa  than  matter,  as  known  to  ns,  h  evejywhcR  ahaped  or 
informed.  Whether  be  ever  overcame  Ihe  dualisra  which 
the  iOnrcrs,  snch  aa  tbey  are,  unanimously  ascrilic  to  him  is 
Bot  dearly  ascertained.  It  aeema  probable  that  he  did  not. 
Bnt  we  can  anawtr  authoriUtlvely  that  to  Oeinlhes  and  Chry- 
ripiua,  if  not  to  Zeno,  tbere  was  no  real  diflerence  between 
Bwttei  and  its  cause,  which  is  always  a  corporeal  current,  and 
therefore  matter,  although  tbe  finest  and  Mbtltsl 
matter.  In  fact  they  have  reached  the  final  result 
oi  DDTtOed  hyloioism,  from  shich  tbe  disthiction  of  the  active 
and  passive  principles  is  discerned  to  be  a  merely  formal  con- 
Ceuion  to  Aristotle,  a  legacy  from  his  dualistic  docttine.  His 
technical  term  Form  (tfioi)  tbey  never  use,  but  always  Reason 
or  Ood.  This  was  not  the  first  tune  that  af^reaches  bad  been 
made  to  soch  a  doctrine,  and  Diogenes  of  ApoUania  bi  particular 
iraa  led  to  oppose  Anaiagoras,  who  distinguished  Nous  or 
Tbongbt  From  every  other  agent  within  the  cosmos  which  is  its 
work  by  postulating  as  his  first  principle  sanething  which  should 
be  at  once  physical  substratum  and  iblnking  being.  But 
until  dualism  had  been  thou^l  out,  as  In  tbe  Peripatetic  school. 
It  wai  impoasible  that  monism  (or  at  any  tale  materialistic 
monisra)  should  be  definitely  and  consdousty  maintafned. 
One  thing  is  certain:  tbe  Stoics  provided  no  loophole  of  escape 
by  entrenching  upon  the  "  purely  material  "  nature  of  matter; 
they  laid  down  with  rigid  accuracy  its  two  chief  properties — 
citentioa  In  three  dimensions,  and  resatance,  both  being  traced 
back  to  force.  There  were,  it  is  tnie,  certain  inconsislent 
tonceptkins,  creations  of  t bought  to  which  nothing  real  and 
•xtemal  corresponded,  namely,  time,  space,  void,  and  Ihe 
Idea  expressed  in  language  (Xtirii).     But 


ler.theniuialiBnsf IheworidlnnoCoL   Vitgi 

ibeied  in  Pneuma,  now  proned  upon  their  creative  task.    The 

primitive  substance,  be  It  remembcnd.  is  not  HeracKlu'i  tu 
flhough  OcanhB  also  celled  h  iame  o(  En.  *ue)  uy  man  iha 
'-  -  -^'  lir  or  "  bicalh  "  of  Anasmeaea  or  Diotefn  of  Apoikiaia. 
■a  dciendned  It,  luUowliic  Zeiu.  lo  be  fiery  Inuh  « 
qilritiialited  uUimed  imemnliate  deiDcnt.    The  cyik 


of  tbe  01 
particular  be 
(■^eRotdBb 


^or  Ihe  ui 


r.nrp 


(iUifMiint).    Out  of  it 
tn  which  w«  bmw.  whic) 

every  itage  tbe  degree  of 


paraled,  fini,  elenKnlal  fin.  t 
H  and  destroys;  and  lUa.  afsi 
lt;  a  rurtber  step  in  ttie  fSovnwa 


matter.  Bat,  just  as  one  ciefocnl  tloes  not  wholly  paia  over  isa 
anothp  (<£.  only  a  part  of  air  la  tnnsaniled  into  water  or  eanh), 
so  the  PneuBa  ineU  dm  not  whoOy  past  aver  iaio  the  tkaiLWi 
Tbe  Rsidiie  that  remains  in  origiaal  purity  with  ha  miiBB  ya 
undiminiihed  is  Ihe  ether  Id  the  higbeil  iphereal  the  visible  bcaveas. 
eDclrcliflgtheworldofwlucbit  Ulontanilhead.  From  the  etemeen 
Ihe  one  ubttance  b  ttansfomed  iaio  the  laaliitade  of  individid 
things  ia  the  orderiy  unvnse,  wMcb  tgwn  ia  iistif  •  Kviiw  thiK 
or  heiBg.  and  tbe  I^wdma  pervading  it.  and  condjiivnas  file  aai 
firomh  everywhere,  is  its  souL  But  ibis  process  of  diffecnuiaiioB  is 
not  Eternal;  it  continues  only  until  the  limei  of  the  lestoralioo  d 
M  iliinis.  For  Ihe  world  which  has  gmwn  up  will  in  turn  dcaj. 
The  tension  which  has  been  rclaacd  will  again  be  tighteiied;  ibnt 
will  be  a  giaduat  resoluiion  of  things  into  ekoteots.  aad  of  deHrati 


nt  begins. 


lite  doctrine  of  Pneonia,  vital  breath  or  "  spirit,"  arn^  in  the 
medial  schosls.  The  ilinplcsi  relenion  anK>i«  aava^a  aad  hall- 
rtspiralion:  the  discipla  of  Hippociates.  wilhout  much  ^•^^ 
modifying  this  primitive  belief,  eipUbied  the  nuinienancc  el  vitil 

lime  of  Alexander  ite  Cnal  Pnaagoiaa  (tiscovcrtd  die  dtsttaniaa 

1.^— —  >■.-  _-__: J  .1 [p^    f^,y^  iQ  ijig  CQitHe  Ihe  loraicr 

J  >k_  ~--niKtptiDns  they  were 

of  ibe  bedy.  A  geaeration  alteriwds  Erasiaratus  made  this  the 
baas  of  a  atw  theory  of  diseases  and  their  Iicalinnt.  Vital  soHi. 
inhaled  fmm  tbe  outude  air,  rusbca  through  the  arteries  liD  ii 
reaches  tbe  various  centres,  especially  the  brain  and  the  heart,  and 
id  organic  movement-  Bol  loog  bef«e  ihia 
of  air  had  been  recognited  as  somettef 

.. ...portnl  and  the  ioeofporeal:  when  Diogtaci 

of  ApiJionia  revived  the  old  Ionian  hyloioisnr  --  -—---■--  .--■■- 


in  the  lighl  o| 


the  peculiar  character  ol 


Kr''h?'i^,S!i'*~-^ 

a  wriltngs  (tMog.  La»r.  vii.  174. 

..     J,    .J.    , „  „ __    Judy   oT  these   wntingi    umfcr 

i!cno.  Oihcrs  again  ft.g.  LaHalle)  represent  tbe  Stoki  ai  merttr 
diluting  and  diswrtiiq  HenrUleaftism.  But  this  is  allogeihir 
■nmi.  and  the  proofs  slered.  when  lightly  silled,  areeltcB  leento 
ml  upon  the  (fistortion  of  Heraclilean  doRnnain  Ihe  reports  li 
laler  writeis.  10  asumibte  it  id  Ihe  better  knoim  but  c«tntiall|F 
dinincl  innovations  of  Ibe  Stoici.  In  HemcUlin  Ihe  cofHiaM  Ihn 
ia  a  mataphyncal  notiaa  lepland  by  Ibe  iaiwchaage  at  Mterwa 
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a  (Am  bo  amkiEy  u  lb*  dociriH  sTteur  (■«  i\irt) 

atdiOcitntfndnoiUnoaiUIIwannpliDiialfi ■ 

■Ir  u  Ihe  "  bm."  ia  AnMotcKin  tHiniaolafy,  el  pulicuki 
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w  AiBf  b  cktcnnnd  foldy  b; 

jHina,  Bad  (tJiKC  thai  whin  a 

n  the  thina  auM  be  abiDlinely  Ibe  utnw  wkh  I' 
Pii«im«.  (Booih  f rutin  in  ill  tbiafi,  ir —  ■■-  - 

jdrfnitth'  in  qi— -* ' ' =—    "- 

b  tbc  indvcUini 

il  Ln~^k  u"b^~[l 


"  HtniT,"  or  ocindiiie  of  erowib 

a,  And  tb«  ntioul,  if.  fodi  ud  men. 
X,  or  rmtbcr  develaptiieiit»  of  SidIf 
fODCodfld  1  vital  principle,  but  r 

'■'dSJ*L'~ ""  """  — 

■  due  to  Fbtonic  iptuence) 
Iwugb  not  a  lalioul  mil.  tJii_ 

lii^cT  naiiiltitadaa  of  Pneoj. 

inimaui "  of  Daianee  and  Leibniu. 
'•  n't  even  in  Locke.  Tbeuoivniil 


■tachened  and  o 
tiMi  of  aeriforn 

in'tS'lli  - " 

Take  the  I 


,_.,  — _ _...  of  Pncunia  not  yet  uliniy 

Tbey  appisM  al»  to  the  velocity  and  dilatm- 
dito,  to  wUriwindi  and  iailatB]  baHoont.  The 
d  powerful,  and  iharper  than  any  tvo-edged 
itolbedividiivaauDiicrof  thejcJntaandmaiTDw. 
-''-—  "-' — -•  --  -   fiery  flEnke  ('^174 *vp^) : 


I  hii  hymn  to  Zau  lightning  ia  the  vynbol 


of  inatat  leniion  (•!>  fc^v , 

,  or  Hicreife  in  diMann.     Roiiance. 
.  ,  cohewn.  wbidi  inpUea  Undine  Eocce-  Aenln, 

ibe  primaTy  ■ubHancehaiRctiliMarnotianin  twodinctioiia.1 
wardiand  rorwarda,  at  once  a  OHideBaalkni,  wbich  prodiicevcol 
and  nbiana.  and  a  lUatitlon,  Ibe  cane  of  extenwHi  and  qna 
How  ant  ihii  comei  to  the  identtk  Inith  e(  ittiaclion  and  i 
■ion  nnd  hardly  be  noted.  Fnai  ' 
boTTQwnl  ihcir  picliiic  td  the  univen 


down  to  tlidae  of  Dance  or  even  COperaicui.  A>  to  (he 
ivmtituEloa  of  twUca,  tbey  were  coment  n  rrpmlucv  (he 
K  doRiine  whb  ili^  modUcatiant  in  detail,  cil  hantly 

of  bioloiy  and  nrnipaia- 


trine  Uujhi.    Bui  Ihev  n 

B  anatomy  Tvccivod  no  aoeqitale  rcd[Di( 


to  no  ttrikiiiig  ori^iiulity,  the  caic  u  diffomt  whc 

to  the  Kieoce  of  man.     Id  the  raticnu]  neatuia 
D  and  tbe  goda— pDeomi    is   manifnied   [n 


B    of    p 


tbe  world-anil,  ilieU  an 
•Uuice  of  purest  ether-^ 
more  accurately,  fiery  bratb,  whicb  li  a  mean  between  fire 
■od  air.  (htra^iriied  by  vital  wamtb  more  than  by  dryncu. 
The  pbytkal  baai*  of  Stole  paycbidogy  daemi  tbe  cknat 
KltCDtiwi.  On  (he  one  hand,  Km)  li  cotponal,  ebe  It  would  bave 
DO  ml  odstenct.  would  be  Incapable  of  extnitlon  in  tbm 
dinMBiiau  (auJ  ibtrcfott  of  equable  diSiuioo  aU  ovet  the  body], 
incaptble  of  boUiat  the  body  tocether, 


1  thai  Fn»n  tl 


that  It  docs,  herein  prcMDtlni  a  ihatp  contiaat  to  Ibe  Eplouean 
(tDct  that  it  is  the  body  which  confinci  and  ibelttn  Ihe  light 
ngianC  amm  of  louL  On  tbe  other  hand,  this  coepoRal  thiof 
fa  vnitably  and  identically  reaaoo,  mind,  aiui  ruling  principle 
(Wyor,  «ju>,  ^yi/iBruiir) ;  io  virtue  of  its  diviM  origin  deanlhes 
can  say  to  Zeus.  "  We  loo  aic  thy  oSipring,"  and  a,  Seneca  can 
cahnly  iisisl  that,  if  man  and  Cod  are  not  on  perfect  equality, 
the  superiority  rats  raihet  on  oui  side.  What  Cod  is  lor  the 
worid  that  ibeioul  b  for  man.  The  Caunas  mux  be  conceived 
as  a  lingle  whole,  iU  variety  being  referred  to  varying  stags 
of  CDodensaliim  in  Fneuma.  So,  loo,  the  human  soul  must 
poBesi  ihiolute  liaiplicily,  its  varying  functioni  being  con- 
diiioned  by  tbe  itgrta  or  spcdes  of  its  tmrinn,  II  foQows 
that  of  "  pans "  of  the  soul,  as  previous  thinken  imi^'n»H_ 
there  can  be  no  quatioDi  all  that  can  consistently  be  maintaincil 
:  of  the  body — the  heart — seven  diiUnct 
iged  to  various  oigans,  which  ire  >o 
many  modrs  of  the  one  soul's  activity.'  Tbecthicalco 
oE  this  positicn  will  be  seen  at  a  lal«  stage.  With  I 
diology  il  intimately  connected  the  Stole  theory 
of  knowledge.  From  the  unity  of  sou]  it  '  "  ' 
that     alt     paycbical     processes — seniAtlODi 

reason,  tbe  ruUng  part;  that  fa  to 
divisien:  the  one  ntionsi  soul  alow 
has  sensations,  assents  to  judgments,  il  impelled  tnwardi 
rejects  of  desire  just  as  much  as  il  thinks  or  reasona  Not 
that  all  these  powen  at  once  reach  lull  maturity.  The  iovl 
at  Gnl  is  void  of  crmtent;  in  the  etnbryo  it  ha*  not  devrioped 
beyond  the  nutritive  p[ind[de  of  k  plant  (^ini) :  at  birth 
the  "  ruling  part  "  b  a  blank  tablet,  although  ready  prepared 
to  receive  writing,'  Tliis  excludes  all  pssibilrly  of  innate  ideas 
or  any  faculty  akin  to  intuitive  reason.  The  soutce  of  all  our 
knowledge  is  eipeiience  and  discaruve  thought,  which  manipu- 
lates the  materia  of  sense.  Our  ideas  are  copied  from  stored. 
up  sensations.  No  other  tbeoty  was  poisible  upon  the 
foundation  of  tbt  StiMC  phytia. 

Note  the  pinti 


in  ■oui  pervades  and  binihei  (hnHuh  all  the  body,  InlonniBf 
{uiding  It,  Btampin*  the  nun  with  luB  enendal  ehitaeTer  o( 
-'.    There  ii  in  IxMh  aLke  1  ruling  pan,  tbouih  this  is  lituste 


p„„  ,--  ,-- —  --  ,— -  Jone,  which  was  the 

opiniDh  of  Chryxippui^  In  any  caie,  noner  or  later  individual  wwll 
am  menrd  in  the  anul  of  the  universe,  from  wbidi  they;  proceeded. 

ij  an  inherent  property,  ■  mode  of  Hit  activity,  an  effluence  or 
rmanation  from  the  fiery  ether  which  surrounds  the  univene, 
wncTraliils:  and  permeating  Ll,  A  Stole  miehl  nnwistently  maiB- 
uin  that  Woild-Soul.  Providence  Destiny  and  CermiiBl  Reanl 
■je  not  mere  tynonyina.  Tor  they  eapress  different  as^trrs  of  God. 
dlflrient  rdscions  of  God  Io  things.  We  End  ourselves  on  the  verge 
of  a  syiteni  of  abstnniona.  nr^' attributes  turned  Into  endtiei," 
as  barren  at  any  enogitilid  In  medieval  iloies.  la  a  nrtain 
■ei—  "-"--'"-Viim  bqpuB  whh  CbiyHppus. .  To  puHukte  diHeicnt 
vj]  indnlyinf  the  different  loiees  of  nature  would  have 

be,  in  the  fuhdaniental  thought  of  the  sysiem.    What 

re  Pneuma-'-neither  increases  nor  diminuhes;  but  its 

rrf  king,   its  dilTefent  cVirimls.  can  be  cnnveniently 

di!  ind  eniinienled  as  evklcDce  of  so  many  iGstinet 


SE 


mded  to  laaime.  bowev 
wu  carried  ou[.     The 


l>  Ihil  nbiect  and 


>ub«an«.  The  Ingenloui  esny  d(  Mt  R.  D,  Anhtr 
Ptaloalc  psyrtHlen  </«r-  J  PHI.  i.  iHtalmiil 
a  panlkl  uniieiUon  en 
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Rprmmtatin  fayMtlmli  Ii  lutt  culy  ak 
pencHiaci.  The  Suiu  eipUined  ll  ai  t  trao 
ccivtd  qiulitr  at  ihE  Dbjeci.  by  riMini  of  th(  i 
penapicnl't  niBd.  ilie  qiuljl)r  miumiiwd  spF 
uc*  or  iiii;iraui»  upDn  tbc  coqucul  tuiljci 
thine,"  tbc  wuL  Siihi  i>  ukcn  u  the  lypic 
penal  ol  ny>  divngii  trom  ihc  pupiJ  of  idc  < 
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i.f  ^  Ibc  KhiL't "  nilinf  pfl 


intbcl 

™l£iS^"l 

That  ZCno  lod  Clcinlhe>  cmkly 
tlM  hiiim  nil  III  vhich  t  teai  bun 
ABd  luenutioui  while  Ch/yMppui 

ing  but  not  iniriiuiullv  imporrjint  r 
pBHivc  T«ripiml  ot  imprcwgnA  frn 
Siaic*.     Thiir  uul)w  of  laiiuiE 


|u.  hm  the  etc, 
nut .  the  prwau 


whcirby  lEuon  TO) 


It  inuc-onin; 
ucparabtc  fiom 

ID  and  itnKellB 
>ppo^iion  between 


in  Unttlo™.  by  "lli'loynder;    Zono.  «  . 
Adopted  tbc  Cynk  Logos  for  bit  ^dancc 
monlicy.    A>  »  dlidple  of  the  CynS™  i-  ■"■ 
Iheorr  of  biawled|e  lonewhit  like  tha 
of  Pliio'i  TitatitiMi  (an  C  jnj.)— ili 


jkea  down,  bu:  the  rcaton^  KcuidHn  of 
11  had  made  the  impo»ibility  of  aitainiiiE 
dilkin  of  welL-bdn[    Vet  the  nandard  whicli 


indieScoic  icbool  wuiw 


dcvrlopFd  in  the  third  pi 


becoma  knowlnige  when  joined  wiUi  Lc^oi  We  may  [u 
lunnK  th»l  the  more  obvious  o(  Plilo'i  objeciioiu  lad  led  li 

bcitianruinhnn  AiiKaile(\K,  £ift.  vL  ij.  1144b.  17)  thai  v 
wu  defined  v  a  "  hablE  "  in  aeoonhnc*  with  n^i  roton, 
ffim  Di«,  Lsir.  viL  54<hat  the  eariier  SCoici  made  right  n 
tba  itwidird  of  ti^tb.  The  law  which  icgulatea  our  action  a 
tbc  iritioHt*  criledoa  of  what  we  know-^pnctical  knonledjte  I 

vaa  open  to  the  pCfliAeDt  attaclu  c4  EfKunau  and  Academici 

who  made  dejr  fi)  that  rtuar  '-  ■• -■ ' 

fnm,  asue,  apd  ta)  that  tbe  n 

Ouy^pptu,  tWeforr ■- 

lie  ubalkutcd  (oi   ' 

and  feoeni  coo—, r,-.,.-      , ,  —  —  _. 

type  uvoed  in  the  midd  uoceniaDiuly  and  apontancouily).  Ai  the 
HBM  time  he  wh  wwtt  clearly  defialbf  and  aafegnardinc  hit  pied^ 

wbeitin  all  men  agnc,  became  in  all  aU^  they  ate  of  apontaBeoiH 
ftpwtlk  Nor  wu  tbc  term  leoMtioit  inAcaently  definite.  Tbe 
rt»..fc.  .f"""  Cbiyiippiii  fiBd  upon  ■  oenau  chancteriHic 
Sf"'™**'of  trite  pcneataliona,  whkh  be  denoted  by  the  much 
"*^  ditpuied  term  '"  apprabenmve  "  (aorBXanut  ^vrvU). 
RDvlded  Ibc  •CUD  orpn  aul  the  mind  be  bsltliy.  provided  an 

Fonncrly  lUi  technical  p^uuc  wai  enpbincd  to  |nean  "  the 
pempdoD  which  ineHtihly  eompela  tbe  Hibject  to  auent  to  it 
aalnie."    Bui  tbii,  tboMEh  appaienlly  tuppoftBl  by  Seniu  Eatpin- 

la  caned  i«<t«iTiT.aaweA  u  nrah^irwf  ^an-uU.io  Ihat  beyond 
ill  doubt  It  la  jomethuic  which  the  ptrcipient  ub)cci  graipi, 
■nd  not  that  wfakh  (laima  or  "  laya  hold  of  "  the  pendpient.  Ha, 
ittia.  it  it  wholly  Bti«h>eWiy  la  eaplain  nriXrWut  a>  virtually 
pawv*.  "  apprehemible."  like  iu  oppOKte  fceTW^rrti;  for  we 
bid  ImXtTTiet  T^  tewtabw  iiacd  ai  an  allcmativE  phiaie 
Obid,  v£.  148).  It  would  Kem  that  the  perception  uitended  to  enn- 
elitiitc  the  atandard  of  tnitb  ia  one  which,  by  producinR  a  mental 
counterpart  of  arcalLyeidatcfltenemaLthip£,enabl«  the  peiiHpient. 
*be  vety  act  ol  •eue,  K>  "  lay  hold  of  "  or  apprehend  an  oty™.' 

awn  Bitiidr  Tbe  reality  of  ' 
tjoa,  to  endode  hallucinMiaMa  » 
between  the  enenial  obieci  and  I 

but  ntunllv  hard  to  1 

The  enternal  object  u 


only  Jiitingiuah  the  •eniible  Inm  the  iMellieiUc  »„ , 

(hmliini  when  the  atemal  object  ii  ptwent  (jU*l>irfia.>?;i;?i 
and  ihinhiBf  when  it  ia  abani  Vrrmtr)     tbe  pmdnci  "■""''■ 


in  rloR  Tdatioo  to  t^  anXen^ 
);maafabeir 
n'-lU^alnit 

!.  aiid  iTie  mme'w  true  ol  the  higher  mlH  Wi't 

h  aeina  upon  the  ■■      ' 
_    Ulien  eeiH  awT 
i^de.    One  ink.Bdj; 

bcof  the  lit 

nut  be  worked  into  a  ayana  of  ■ _^ . — 

gily  be  by  the  nind'a  euccUn*  the  "  babil  "  Wu)  <i 
lainini  initli  by  conlinmi  teuka.  Here  tbe  work  of  reus 
-  anmHattd  to  the  fotoe  which  bindi  tecnher  tbe  pvt>  of  w 
inorganic  body  and  teaiita  thelt  lepamuiB.  Thera  b  nothua  aim 
in  the  order  of  the  imitetie  than  extended  mobik  bndiei  ■Bcllens 
Ik*.   So,too,hitheonlerof  kno^cc^^a 


[alie.  Ftamiimpleiudgmentiihcy  proceeded  ioc™np™»d 
.____.-ntai  and  declared  titf  hypothetical  ^llogiam  to  be  the  notnii] 
type  of  tcuon,  of  which  the  catcgoncal  flyltagnm  n  an  abb'eviatk«> 
Petfaapt  it  ii  wonh  while  to  quuic  iheir  tieaiiDeni  of  the  caiegotiB. 
AilHode  made  ten.  ail  co-oniinaic.  to  icrve  a>  "  beada  nI  pieilici- 
tion  "unrter  which  loeotLecidiuirKticrvpaiiEinfamiatioareapectjil 
a  aubjerl,  probably  a  inan.    For  thia  ihe.StoKi  auboituted  iMr 

detirmftwd^  the  neat.  They  arc  Spmething.  or  Being,  deteimiw* 
aa  f  I  >  subitanee  or  uibjcct  matter.  W  eioentiai  qoaiity ,  tj-  ubataao 
qualified,  ii\  mode  or  chanrc  itirAuie.  M.  qoallficd  lubetance  in  a 
csruun'  eondltion  (lui  ifr).  and.  fauily.  [4)  relation  or  nlaun 
mode  (in  lull  tnuWv  >«^  eiiti  '■  nfl  'v).    The  icbI  with 

from  their  ■urroundingi.  In  ordw  thai  they  might  be  tsslcnip^id 
apart  (ram  the  illunon  and  exaggciation  that  atleddl  thvn  wHa 

pmH»[>n  of  this  niethod  cwiiiantly  lempfed  the  later  Steica  Iv 
abuie  it  for  the  fyttemaiicdepreeia  tion  of  the  objecta  annlyaed. 

The  ethfcal  theory  n(  the  Sioica  Karxls  in  ibe  ctoieM  CDOBem 
with  ihcit  phynca,  ptychology  and  ceunolegy.  A  cntical  amiunt 
of  it  win  SYoundTii  the  article  ETHicr"lt  may  be  ^^ 
bncfly  Himmariied  here.  Socratei  had  rttlhtly 
that  (irtoe  it  KnswMfe.  but  he  had  not  dehmtefy 
lhit,hno>kdfe  eor' -  -  ■--■  "-  '  "  " 
St^SJT'n  ™onl  "£, 
ciyatatlued '  ' 
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d'  br  the  imnki  nt 

ii  pure  ciher.  which 

a  Rcudu  tvtn  non-raliorul 
-^  „chinial  or  inAlnclivF  BCikiru 
a  oC  hioucU     Ttw  Inily  wi*  nun 

[ij.  ntuR  uiKorrupm)  tn  Uw  enon  ol  •ociciy),  and,  Lbouih  ai 
in  Isdividul  ud  pan  of  UK  oliolc  not  nulcr  al  his  U\t.  will  yrt 


rt  of  utur 


«vil  flHJOB  fa  dw  I ^_,_„. 

gf  nuod  whadti  my  In  divided  iota  dmnic  vdmnu  ;*««#■«■ 
4nd  iDfirmilia  (4f»wi|wra).  i'-  Into  pcnmnsii  or  icmpor^r 

J? — j__     i_  _ ^^  ^  CytHiiiea  and  Ihc  Epkurtani.  Th' 

1       .  .*<  ■  -  ;o  be  The  object  o 


■t  f!J<i>H>rc  li  •cnallir  or  og^l 

■e  nan  will  imiuur  liiin  delibcnteiv»  and  i 
T  wiih  tquanunrtr.  To  Um  Ihe  tfrcaUed  "  j 
th.  fte.)  an  "  indiHenni  "  (Muk*>»} .  usee  I 
treUB  hu  Ruoninf  Faculty  upon  Ibem.  a 
pfeffrred"(r#tT»i'>'*laiidcnbgrmtDhg"rT; 


nn 

Zl,T'£,^'"tL. 

It  f<dE>w>  '(■}  iha?  |))eaHn!"bei°E 

E 

""oS.iJkiK'iSj'in^ 

the  obicrt  but  mereiv  an  liofciwi 

aciwn.  and  W  that  there  it,  wilhin 

(be 

(irele  o(  virtue,  no  degr 

re.     An  action  it  Hniply  vlrtuout  « 

vinuain.   The  re»h  <d  thit  Iheo/r  of 

mphaunog  the  Imporunce  ot  a  lyi- 

1" 

lalicvirwcitcDndiicl.biK 

Soc 

rate  paradcii  ihjit  evil  u  the  reiull  of  icDonnce.    For  even 

U(h.fcy.llcn,pl.o.Lb. 

nlaininj  thai  Ignnm nee  i< 

hvlunlaiy,  ihey  cannot  Badanyaniwer 

U^he  qiHlmn  whether  une 

men  may  not  be  •nihout  [be  capadly 

taoovliuiwvCbulieeEl 

Hics.lfiltsv.lSwo.). 

Id  ibeir  view  of  sua'i  lodtl  nUlioiu  (be  Stoia  tit  pcat^ 
is  advaon  of  ptecedins  tdwoU.  We  taw  that  virtue  is  a  lav 
.  vbich   lovcrns   the    udvent.    [ha(    wbcfa    Reaaon 

J  i-  ■  and  Cod  ordain  mutt  be  acctpled  «i  bbdinc  tipon 
Ibe  panicle  of  naion  which  it  in  each  db«  d[  us 
Human  law  comt*  into  eidilence  when  tueo  rtcogniti  tbit 
oblisaliou;  jialice  ia  thercfoie  naturai  and  not  sotuelbins 
t^erdy  cimvcntional.  The  oppotite  ICDdencicn,  lo  aUow  to 
the  udividual  reapooiibility  and  freedom,  and  to  demand 
of  him  obedieoce  to  law,  are  bolb  featurea  of  the  lyitcm,  but 
in  vinue  even  of  the  freedcon  which  belong  to  himftu  rational, 
he  nniat  recogniae  the  society  of  lalional  beings  of  which  be  ia  a 
memhcr.  and  tubordina(e  ha  own  endt  to  Ibe  ends  and  needa 
of  ihit  todeiy.  Thoae  who  own  one  law  are  cltixeni  ol  one 
■tale,  the  dty  of  Ztua.  in  which  nwn  and  godi  have  Iheir  dweit- 
int.  In  ihai  dty  aU  is  ordained  by  naton  working  inldligently. 
Rod  the  Diemben  uiH  lur  ihr  laLe  of  one  anolhcr,  there  it  an 
intimale  connexion  (ovfirWKal  htiwceo  Ihrm  which  makei 
•11  tbe  wis  and  vinuoui  fncndt,  even  if  personally  unknown. 
■     'i  good.     Thctr 


d  leads  Ibem  t< 


family  and  polidcil  bic.  But  pncIicaDy  the  Sioic  phitotopbet 
alwayi  bad  tome  good  ennue  tor  withdrawing  from  the  narrow 
polidcat  hfe  of  the  ciljr  in  which  be  found  bimaelf.  Tbe  cir- 
cunutances  ot  the  time,  mch  at  the  decay  of  Creek  dty-lif«. 
the  foundation  ol  large  temlorial  tlales  under  abtdule  Grnk 
rulen  which  followed  upnn  AJexander't  conquettt.  and  after^ 
wtirdt  the  nae  of  (be  worfd-empirf  of  Ronw >  aided  to  develop 
the  leading  idea  ol  Zeno'i  KrpuWii.  Thtn  he  had  aniinpaied 
k  Mite  witboul  family  hfe,  wiihoui  law  roiult  or  coins,  without 
kIxioIs  or  (empkt.  in  which  all  difleieocet  ol  nadonaliiy  would 
be  merged  in  tbe  common  htoiberbood  of  man.  This  coi- 
mopolitan  ddanthip 


c  had  a 


minds  of  men,  diverting  Ibem  from  the 
duinctHms  ol  ilnXHi  parochial  poUiin  lo  a  boundless  viUa. 
There  wa«.  (ben.  no  longer  any  dtflermce  beiween  Greek  and 
barbimn.  belween  male  and  female,  bond  and  Iree.  All  are 
members  ol  one  body  aa  panaking  In  reason ,  all  are  equally  men 
Not  that  ihii  led  to  my  movrmrnl  for  the  abolition  of  ilavery 
For  the  Slnci  allached  but  tlighl  importance  lo  eilemal  cir- 
CumNaoCM,  liDce  oaly  the  wiae  man  it  really  free,  and  lU  tbi 
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mmfie  nc  tlavo.  Yet.  wU»  tbqr  accepted  iltvoy  aa  a  pet 
manenl  inatiluilon.  philoMpben  aa  wide  apart  ai  Chrytippoi 

and  Seneca  sought  to  mitig((e  Its  evils  in  practice,  and  urged 
upon  matten  humanity  la  the  (nalment  of  their  iltvea. 

Tbe  religious  problon  bad  peculiar  intenat  for  tbe  achooi 
which  discemed  God  evtryirtKn  as  the  ruler  and  upholder, 
and  at  Ihe  same  time  Ihe  law.  of  the  world  that 
He  bad  evolved  from  Hinaelf.  Tbe  phyiical  groond-  ■"■•* 
work  tendi  a  ndigioDi  aanctioo  to  all  moral  dutiea,  and 
Cleanlbes'i  noble  hymn  it  evidence  bow  fsr  a  system  of  natural 
rdigion  could  go  in  providing  utlsfactioo  for  tha  cravingi  of 
the  leligioHs  temper; — 

'*  Moit  gloriout  of  Ijomorfala.  O  Zeui  of  di 
and  everluiin^.  lovemgn  of  nature,  direct! 

with  law.  ihcBit  it  fittin*  that  all  misrtala  »hoi __ 

all  tha  univene.  as  it  rolls  circling  round  the  earth,  obeyt  *liaie»< 
ever  thou  doti  guide,  and  gladly  owns  thy  sway.  Such  a  minitier 
,1,^,.  i.,>j^^  jn  j^y  invincible  hamii — the  rwo-ed£td.  fiery,  ever- 


ass 


romtbee,  krd.  northmi 


how  to  make  even  the  routh  innoth,  and  to  bnna  oidcr  out  of 
disorder!  and  Ihingt  not  friendly  are  friendly  in  thy  light.  For 
to  halt  thou  fitted  all  thingi  logether,  the  good  with  the  evil,  that 
there  adght  be  eoe  eternal  law  over  ad.  .  .  .  Deliver  nea  fnon 
fell  igBsraoce.  Baniih  ii.  faihir,  from  their  uul,  and  tTant  then 
to  obtala  aritdom,  whenen  relying  tbou  tuleal  all  thincs.  with 

To  Ihe  ortbodoi  (hcology  ot  Gnece  and  Rome  tha  lyttcn 
■food  in  a  twofold  idalion,  as  oitldsm  and  raiionalism.  That 
the  popular  tcUghm  contained  groii  enon  hardly  needed  to  be 
poinleit  out.  Hie  forma  of  worship  were  known  to  ha  trivial 
or  misckievaus.  tbe  mytha  unworthy  or  immoraL  But  Zeno 
dedared  imagei,  ahrlnes,  templea.-  aacrificct,  prayeia  and 
worship  lo  be  of  no  avail.  A  really  acceptable  pnycr,  he  tau^. 
can  only  have  ttferencc  to  a  viituoui  and  devout  mlnd:'Ciod 
Is  belt  worshipped  in  the  shrine  of  Ibe  beart  by  the  desire  to 
koow  and  obey  flim.  AI  the  tame  lime  the  Stoics  fdt  at 
b~ber1y  to  defend  and  tipbold  the  truth  In  polytheitirj.  Not 
only  It  the  primitive  mbttance  God,  Ihe  one  sn^ncme  being, 
bill  divinity  must  be  aicrfbed  u  Hit  ■Daailetiations'-ta  Ibe 
heavenly  bodies,  which  an  concaved,  like  Plato's  created 
gods,  aa  the  highest  ot  rational  beings,  to  Ihe  fortn  of  nature, 
even  lo  ddfied  men;  and  (bus  Ihe  wwM  vu  peopled  wilh> 
divine  agencies.  Moreover,  the  mylht  were  ralioiuiliied  and 
allcgoriied.  which  was  not  in  eiiher  case  an  otlglnal  procedure. 
The  leaich  for  a  deeper  hidden  meaning  befide  (be  Uteral  one 
had  been  liegun  by  Democritus.  Enipedocles.  Ibe  Sophiiii 
and  the  Cynics.  It  remained  for  Zetio  to  carry  this  to  a  much 
greater  eneni  and  to  seek  out  or  invent  "oaluial  (xlnciplet" 
ajryat  ^ubuedO  aod  moral  ideal  in  all  Ihe  legends  and  in  (he 
pofiry  of  Hnmer  and  Hetiod.  In  this  sense  he  ms  the 
patlem  if  not  Ihe  "  father  "  of  all  such  as  allegoriie  and  re- 
concile. Elynology  was  pttssed  into  the  service,  and  the 
wildest  conjectures  as  to  the  mailing  of  names  did  duty  as  a 
basis  lor  mythological  esplonnllont.  The  two  favourite  Stole 
heroes  were  Hcicules  and  Llysies.  and  nearly  every  scene  In 
their  advenlurrs  was  made  tn  disclose  some  moral  ^gniCkance. 

talion  of  orades  aRorded  a  means  of  communication 
belwfcn  God  and  man — a  conoemion  to  popular  beKeh 
which  may  be  eirplainad  when  we  reflect  that  lo  tbe  failb- 
[ul  divinaiion  was  (aincihlng  as  esteniial  at  conleta/on  and 
spiritual  dirrciion  to  a  devout  Caibobr  now,  ot  tbe  sliidy  awl 
IntcrpreiBiion  ol  Scripture  texts  to  a  Pnltslanl.  Chrytippui 
did  hjs  best  to  recondle  the  supenlilfoa  with  his  own  rational 
doctrine  of  stnci  causation.  Omens  and  porttnit,  he  explaifted, 
are  the  natural  lympioms  of  certain  occnrrtncet.  There  most 
he  countless  indications  of  Ihe  course  of  Providence,  lor  the 
most  pin  unobserved,  the  meaning  of  only  a  few  having 
become  known  to  men.  Hii  opjwnents  argued,  "  if  all  events 
are  foreordained,  divination  Is  lupetfluouB  ";  be  leptied  that 
OUT  bebivionr  under  tbe  wunlngs  vUch 
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nk  an  included  1o  the  chiln 
er,  Uw  beat  ol  tlie  system  a  sppuvi 
U>  iuiH  upon  purity  ol  bail  and  lilt  ■ 
ion  for  nicccm  in  pnplieiyii(  md  to 


li«  piety 


When  Chiysippus  died  (01.  i4i>iee-»4  B.C.)  the  sliucture 
of  Stoic  docliine  na  complete.     With  the  Uiildle  Sloa  we 

gm^  aflenuds   of  iotenuU   reform.      Chcysippui't    im- 

mediate lucceuon  ven  Zcuo  of  Tamu,  Diogena  of 
Scleudi,  (often  called  the  Babylonian]  iind  Antipslei'  of  Tanus. 
men  of  no  originaliiy,  though  not  vithoul  ability;  Ihe  two  last- 
nagicd,  bowevei,  had  all  their  enetgia  lued  to  luitain  the 
conOici  with  Caroccdei''(i;,i.).  This  was  the  most  totmidahle 
assault  the  (cbool  evet  cncoimlered ;  that  it  survived  wu  due 
more  to  the  foniight  and  elaboiate  preciulions  of  Chtysippui 
than  10  any  eSotU  of  that  "pen-doughty"  pamphleteer. 
Anlipalei  (clWo^i),  who  shrank  from  opposing  himself  in 
petsou  to  the  eloquence  of  Cameadcs.  The  subsequent  history 
leatified  to  the  unportance  of  this  controversy.  The  special 
obiecu  of  attack  were  the  Sli^c  theory  of  knowledge,  their 
theohlgy  and  their  ethics.    The  physical  basis  ol  the  system 


1;  aU  a 


't  lort 


original  research  In  the  departme 
vanlibed.    Yet  problems  of  Inli 

.and  natural  theology'  continued  lo  oe  aiscussea.  inus  me 
cycles  ol  the  world's  existence,  and  the  universal  conflagration 
vhjch  teiminaiH  each  ol  them,  ciciled  some  doubt.  Diogenes  ol 
Scleucia  ia  said  to  have  wavered  In  hii  belief  *tU*t;BoethuB. 
ooe  of  his  pupils,  flatly  denied  it.  He  regarded  the  DeiLy  as 
the  guide  and  upholder  ol  the  world,  watching  over  it  from 
the  outside,  not  aa  the  tmtnanent  sotd  within  it.  lor  according 
-  to  him  the  world  was  as  soulless  as  a  pivit.  We  have  here  a 
compromiae  between  Zeno'i  and  Aristotle's  doctrinea.  But 
In  the  end  the  universal  conflagration  nas  handed  down  without 
qoeUioa  aa  an  article  of  beUef.  It  ii  dear  that  the  activity 
^  these  teachers  was  chieSy  directed  to  ethics:  they  elaborated 
ficdl  dehuitions  ol  tbe  chid  good,  dtsgned  either  lo  make  yet 
dearer  Ihe  sense  of  the  loroiuta*  of  Chrysippus  or  else  to  meet 
Ihe  more  urgent  objeclioos  of  the  New  Academy.  Cameades 
had  emphauied  one  atrildog  apperent  inconustency :  it  had 
been  laid  dawn  that  to  cboose  what  a  natural  is  man's  hi^est 
good,  and  yet  the  things  chosen,  the  "  £rst  objccia  according  ta 
aaturt,"  had  do  place  amongst  goods.  Antipater  ma/  have 
met  this  by  dislioguisbing  "  the  attainment "  of  primary  natural 
ends  from  Ihe  activity  directed  lo  their  attainment  (Plut. 
Dt  Cm*,  r/nl.  >7,  14,  p.  io»  F):  but,  earlier  atitl.  Diogenes 
had  pul  forward  bis  t^ess,  vis.  "  Tlie  end  is  lo  calculate  rightly 
in  Ibe  Mieclloa  and  rejection  of  thmgs  according  to  nature." 
Archcdemus,  a  rantemponry  of  Diogenes,  pul  this  in  plainer 
terms  stilt :  "  The  end  is  to  live  in  the  performance  ol  all  fitting 
actioiu  "  Uim  ri  taHitom  inreXetvnii  f^r).  Now  it  ia 
highly  improbable  that  the  earlier  Stoics  would  have  sanctioned 
such  interpcetatioiu  of  their  dogmas.  The  mere  performance 
ol  relative  or  inpeilect  duties,  they  would  have  said,  is  some- 
thing aeilher  good  mi  evil;  the  essential  constituents  ol  human 
good  ks  ignoiccL  And  similar  criticism  is  actually  passed  by 
Posidonius:  "  This  is  not  the  end,  but  otdy  its  necessary  con- 
comitant;  sudi  a  mode  of  expresion  may  be  useful  lor  the 
Mlulalion  of  objections  put  forward  by  the  Soidiisls  "  (Cu- 
neades  and  Ihe  New  Academy?),  "bvt  it  contains  nothing 
«i  morality  or  well-beuig  "  (Caien,  Dt  Plat.  Hipp,  a  Phi. 
p.  470  t^}.  There  is  every  gniund,  then,  for  concluding  thai  we 
have  here  one  concession  extorted  by  Ihe  aisauhs  of  Cameadcs. 
Fat  a  similar  compromise  there  is  ccprcB  testimony:  "  good 
repute  "  (eC^fla)  had  been  regarded  as  a  thing  wboUy  indilfer- 
cnt  in  the  school  down  to  and  including  Diogenes.  Antipater 
WIS  forced  to  assign  to  it  "  positive  value,"  and  10  give  it  a  place 
"  thin^  preferred "  (Cic.  Dt  fin.  hi.  5;).  Tlese 
^rere  retained  by  Antipater'a  suocesson.  Hence 
creased  Importance  and  fuller  treatment  which 
le  forwaid  toll  to  Ibe  lot  of  th«  "  eatemal  duties  " 


{uBtitam).    The  rlgooi  ana  comistcDi?  of  the  ol^  ijtn 

became  sensibly  modified. 

To  this  result  another  important  factor  contribnlcd.  Ia  ll 
that  the  older  Stoics  taught  there  breatho  that  entbunaa 
lor  righteousness  in  which  baa  been  traced  the  ,^j^ 
eamesiness  of  the  Semiiic  >[arit;  but  nothing  ^^ 
presents  more  forcibly  the  [utch  ol  tfaeil  moral  jdesliu  tlas  ' 
the  doctrine  of  the  Wise  Uan.  All  ■"■■■ti~l  fall  into  n*  | 
classes — the  wise  or  virtuous,  the  vnwiie  or  wicked—ihe  i» 
linclion  being  absolute.  He  who  possesses  virtue  poswao  il  1 
whole  and  enlire;  he  who  lacks  it  ladis  it  altogelhet.  Tote 
but  a  hand's-breadth  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  ensures  Asat*  I 
lag  as  infallibly  as  to  be  five  hundred  lathotns  deep.  Nortk 
wise  man  is  drawn  as  perfecL  Allliedofsisrighi.allhisopiiiim 
are  true;  he  alone  Is  free,  rich,  bcaulilul,  skUlcd  to  (ovto, 
capable  of  giving  or  receiving  a  benefit.  And  his  happisaL 
since  length  ol  time  cannot  increase  it,  [alls  in  nolUng  Aon  4 
that  ol  Zeus.  In  contrast  with  all  this,  we  have  a  pkxm  4 
universal  depravity.  Now,  who  could  claim  to  have  acujod 
to  Ihesage'a  wisdom?  Doubtless,  at  the  fint  fouodingoi  ik 
school  Zeno  himself  and  Zeno'a  pupils  were  inspired  *ith  lis 
hope;  they  emulated  the  Cynics  Antisthenes  and  DiDgene.olig 
never  shrank  out  of  modesty  IcDm  the  Dime  and  ill  lopoia- 
bilitlcs.    But  Ihe  development  of  the  system  led  tbem  gndiulll 

Ihe  arduous  conditions  Involved.  Zeno  indeed  could  brd; 
have  been  denied  the  title  conferred  upon  Epicurus.  CIcutlB, 
the  "  second  Hercules."  held  it  possible  for  man  to  attain  to  ^iitLt 
From  anecdotea  recorded  of  the  tricks  played  upon  Ari^  1^ 
Spbaerui  (Diog.  Lafr.  vii.  161,  117)  it  maybetnleiTed  Ihatlle 
forma  deemed  himself  infallible  in  his  opimona,  i.e.  set  sp  lK> 
sage;  Penaeus  himself,  who  had  eapoaed  the  pcctcosica' 
Aristo,  is  twitted  with  having  failed  to  conform  with  the  pofrd 
geoeralsblp  which  was  one  trait  of  the  wiae  man  wia  h 
allowed  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  be  taken  by  Antus  (Albcn  ir. 
io>  D).  Hn  trait  of  infnllibilily  e^iecially  proved  hint  »  , 
establish  when  successive  heads  of  the  school  sivlausly  liiBciiJ 
in  thdr  doctrine.  The  prospect  became  daily  mme  disunt. 
and  at  length  laded  away.  Chrysippos  declined  to  call  kiiul 
or  any  of  his  contemporariea  a  sage.   Oneo  ~  '    ---"-"- 


successors  allowi 

fnm  Plutarch  (De  « 

Diogenes  and  Anlisthenes  in  the 
Although  there  was  m  the  end 
extreme,  yet  it  Is  ImposBble  tc  ^ 

of  all  th^  upon  a  practical  system  ol  morals.  So  " 
long  as  dialectic  subtleties  and  exciting  polemjcs  iffffotl 
food  for  the  intellect,  the  gulf  between  Ihecny  and  fnaa 
might  be  ignored.  But  once  let  Ihia  syilem  be  ptBOi"''* 
men  in  earnest  about  right  living,  and  eager  to  ptofil  by  "W 
they  are  uught,  and  an  ethical  reform  is  inevitable.  CcaiiiKl 
lor  us  wiU  be  sepanled  from  conduct  Igr  the  sage.  We  shsD^ 
i(M  not  always  ID  imitate  him.  There  will  be  a  new  law.  "J** 
ing  qjedally  upon  the  "  eiietna!  duties"  required  ol  alio* 
wise  or  unwise;  and  even  Ihe  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  our  it» 
Dfsa  may  be  questioned.  The  iolroducei  and  expositor  ol  •*■ 
a  twoidd  nuKnliiy  was  a  remarkable  man.  Bom  11  "*•* 
c.  i8s  B.C.,  a  diieen  of  the  most  flourishing  ol  Cieek  Hiw  •<■ 
almost  Ihe  only  one  which  yet  retained  vigour  and  ireaW"- 
Panaelius  lived  for  years  in  Ihe  house  of  Snpio  A[n(Ui> 
Ihe  younger  at  Rome,  accompanied  him  on  embassia  and  «■' 
paigns,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  Greek  who  in  a  ptivalccipv^ 


character  of  ila  dllicBS.  Later  in  lii 
achocd  at  Athens,  he  achieved  a  repute 
of  Chiyrippus.    He  is  (he  euliest  S' 

aa  bookii.  and  ii  of  Ihe  A  njciir  ai 


gl  iktS"' 


UM  llwald 

fitted  by  thei 

toduiy  fonheUBOMSadtkcuunaataf  tkc  kw  doctriw. 

In  Gteect  It*  InMonbtlUy  to  ut  and  iht  cultivation  af  Me  m 

>  fuil  Meet ,  not  u  with  tbt  •hnad  awn  ol  Ibe  worid,  dotran 

of  quaUIyisi  u  advoeata  at  JuiiMa.   ItMippUed  Ihemwitb  in 


pcKtntcd  juriiprudtnn  uotil  the  betiet  in  th<  ultlDUIc  IdHUiiy 
Bt  Onjm  {nfinn  irith  the  Iit  of  aatuR  modified  the  pnnor'i 
(dicti  Coc  ccDturia.  Even  to  the  pnnaic  lelicioD  o(  old  Route, 
vith  ill  narrow  ongiiitl  canc^ioii  aod  multitude  of  buidCD- 
tuat  rile*,  it  became  in  lome  ion  a  n^ipDrt.  Scaem^  (dhuring 
Panutiw,  ex|dained  that  the  ptudence  of  itatetmen  bad  csab- 
Itshid  thii  puUlc  inMitutkn  in  the  Krrke  of  order  niidwiy 
betnen  (ha  cnoa  of  popokiwpantitkiaand  tlic  barrea  truth* 
of  mlightened  (Jdlonphy.  Soon  the  InfliMoct  of  the  pupils 
reacted  upOD  the  docnlDa  UngbL  Of  ^>eculuive  inieiat  the 
cnlinaiy  Roman  had  u  Gttle  as  may  be;  far  ibauact  discuBion 
ud  coatroveny  be  cared  ttolUng.  iDdtfienoE  to  the  scientific 
ba>b  or  logical  development  of  doctdnea^  he  aelccted  from 
Tarinu  mllcri  and  from  different  kIidciIi  vhat  be  foimd  moat 
■erviceahk^  All  had  to  be  liniplified  and  dbengaged  from 
~  >  attmct  hia  Roman  mipila  hnaetioi 


would    naturally   chDoae   Bmplc    t 


T  of  application 


tidual  details.  He  wai  the  leprtieDUlivE. 
of  Stoidam,  but  of  Cnece  aad  Greek  liwature,  ana  vouio 
fed  pride  in  inlnidndiMt  lU  gteiutt  raisterpiecei:  amon^ 
•11  that  be  Mudied,  be  valued  mo(L  the  wiiiinp  oi  Flalo.  He 
admired  the  cUsaic  ityle,  the  eiquiute  purity  of  language,  the 
flifhta  cd  ImagLoatDn,  but  be  admired  above  all  the  phUosopfay' 
He  maAj  a  rcactioo  of  the  lenuinc  Hellenic  ^Hrit  agaunl  the 
narrow  auHerity  of  the  bnt  Stoica.  Zeno  and  Chryiippua 
liad  Introduced  %  repellent  technical  tcnnindogy;  their  writina* 
lacked  every  grace  at  tlyle.  With  Panaetiui  the  Sloa  became 
eloquent:  he  did  bb  best  to  improve  upon  the  nnanitfa  «onb 
m  vogue,  even  at  tome  tlight  cost  of  acxumcy,  t.g,  to  discard 
'  r  tCxpfftfror,  or  else  deiigaateit'^  so^alled  good,*' 


Ok  of  the  nun.    Wr 

_f  his  philonfrtiv  tet.. 

.a  only  upon  ethics,  whan  hi 
uie.    Cnies  of  Melius. _oneol  ■■■- 


ttta1llciiiuMscqiiain(himlelIwlihiUm[ona1kBovled«.   Panae- 
thiswaseeiBpeteiit  to  pass  jodgment  upon  the  critical  "^mvfaatiqo  " 


of  an  AikaithBS  fwho  was  pohafa  hiDielf  also  a  StoK), 
an  inttseB  in  the  nstorutioci  of  Okl  Atlic  fonsa  to  Ukies  n 
Plalo.  Jost  then  there  had  been  >  movement  towards  a  wider  and 
mote  Ebeial  education,  by  which  even  eontemporary  Epicurcam 
were  alected.  Diogenes  the  Babylaolui  had  wrinen  a  treatise 
w  linfiUji  and  eoe  entitled  Hu  lawj.  AJong  with  grammar, 
which  had  bcsA  a  prominent  branch  of  study  under  ChryiippuL 
philosophy,  history,  geographv.  chronology  and  kindred  lubje-^' 
ovc  to  be  recognlad  as  fietds  of  activity  no  km  tlian  philoli 


proper,   ll  has  been  reeently  establish 
ns  a  Stoic,  and  it  ia  clear  that  be  was  I 
of  the  •yncm  which  he  levned  ^    ' 
hi.  frieids.  from  Pa       "     ' 
Iha  IsKcr  served  Gi 


philology 

gRuly  inbisnoed  by  tba  form 

jw,  hi  Uia  BBdety  of  Sdpio  and 

Nor  Is  It  impngbable  that  winks  of 
!  mMnals  of  bis  Dt  re^ifs  and  Dt 

een  Stoicism  and  the  later  CyniM. 
-  '  "  -   be  widened. 


i.'Hlriel.  U<Uns^k.  il  Ml 
Hon  i>  deciiive.  See,  r.(.  hi 
Sdpio  the  Elder'i 


igt  hold!  that  in 


rejection  of  divina- 
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A  w»iiie  of  » lialciwi  piwe  J  o»«r  all  tli»  Cweh  schoeh  In  «ha  in 

CEUtunr  a.c.    PUionHn  sod  Kapiicitn  had  Ml  undoublcd  taatai 

had  doubts  about  a  general  ODaagiation ,  possibly  fhe**^"'* 

hi)  AriMMle  was  riilit  In  sfBrmiRt  the  eterwty  of  the  preaent 

of  the  wDiM.    He  doubted  the  cain  syitem  of  divioailon. 

hia  diidrfes  tWdonius  and  lUcatB  sssn  ti  have 


ticaL    Hecatorfgliny 


froin  ihe  other  thnc  wtkh  he  glkd  piwcticaL 

for  his  eeoHid  dasa  tbv  unsaentifie  virtue  (tfM 
inge,  together  with  haahh,  stnngtb  and  such-li' 
l"  Futlher,  nmatthis  had  mMniamed  thai  pkuui'^  -  >~~ 
ggstbci  a  ttdng  indifnat.  thaw  la  a  natnal  aa  w^  »  fit 
latural  pleasun.  But,  if  so,  it  would  foUow  thai,  liact  pleasure 
in  emotion,  apathy  or  eradicatian  of  all  emotioAS  cannot  In  un- 
tionally  nquind.  The  gloss  he  put  upon  the  definition  of  the 
.-  . ,„_  ^  ...  -jmptinjs^^-bjj 


spiriied  elemeu)  to  account  for  then,  aJllui«h  he 

subonEnaled  all  these  as  faculliea  to  the  one  lubstaiice  of  the  soul 
lodnd  in  ihe  heart.  This  was  a  serious  deparlore  jiom  ihe  principles 
ot  ihe  system,  [sciKtsting  a  return  of  tater  Stoicinn  to  the  dnaliim  i^ 
Cod  emi  the  wdtU.  reason  and  the  irrational  part  in  man,  iriuch 

\et  in  the  gcnoal  approaimation  and  f uvoo  of  opposinc  viesra 
which  had  set  in.  the  Sn^  fared  far  better  than  rival  ichooU. 
Their  syitem  beoune  best  known  and  most  widely  used  by  bdU 
vidual  ecleciica.  All  the  aMult*  of  tha  sc^^cal  Academy  had 
[ailed,  and  within  liltr  yen*  of  the  death  el  Cimeadcahladcsnee.. 
ate  ■ucceiaoTs.  unable  to  bold  tbeii  gnuad  on  the  question  of  the 
criterion,  had  capitulated  to  the  enemy.  Antiochus  of  Ascalon.  Ihe 
professed  renoFcr  of  the  Old  Academy,  taaght  a  medley  of  ^iiA^ 

and  EMpatetic  dognas,  whbk  ha  boldly '  " —  ' 

bosRFnd  from  Ids  sdiooL   The  wide -"'— 
and  Stoic  modes  of  thought 
language  of  the  New  Teitame 

tones  A  ptdhnophy  "  Industri , _, 

about  this  thna  (cf  ■  H.  Dials,  ttaiagn^i  iratcA. 

Tie  writings  of  the  later  Stoica  have  comn  down  totu,  it  not 
entire,  in  great  part,  so  that  Seneca,  Comulua,  Penius,  l.ncUt 
EpictcCus,  Marcus  Aureliu9  ate  known  at  first  band-  _  , 
They  do  not  profesi  to  give  a  scientific  eipoLitton  JUJiJ^ 
o[  doctrine,  and  may  IhereCore  be  dismiased  some- 
what briefly  [see  ^icixnia  and  Mascdb  AtJamus).  We 
leant  much  mote  about  the  Stoic  tyilem  from  the  scanty  fras- 
mcnia  of  the  first  founders,'  or  even  from  the  epitomes  of  Dio- 
genes Lainius  and  Siobaeus,  than  from  these  ■triten.  Titty 
testify  to  the  restriciioa  of  phik»ophy  lo  the  praciioJ  side,  and 
to  the  increaiing  tendency,  ever  tioce  Facaeiius,  towaids  ■ 
relaiation  of  the  riEorousethicaldociijueanditsapproiiinatioD 
to  the  Farm  of  celigJous  coDviclion.  This  Ends  most  oMtked 
eipmsion  in  tlie  doctrines  of  submission  to  Piovidence  lod 
universal  phihuitbtopy.  Only  in  this  way  could  they  bold  tbdi 
ground,  however  insecurely,  in  face  of  the  religious  reaction  of 
Ibe  1st  century-  In  pasung  to  Rome.  Stoicism  quitted  the 
school  for  actual  life.    The  fall  of  the  republic  was  a  gain,  for  it 

no  have  iefvet 

^Mnua,  i.  IL.  oomas  in  pan  from  PciJd«i<usi'  Scero.  Dt  jbH^u, 
iii.,  and  Seneca,  Dr  AeiHAnu,  L-iv..  Emn  Hecato,  who  is  also  the 
source  of  Stobaeuh  Ed.  lU.  iL  no.  Cf.  H.  H.  Fowler,  i'saoctii « 
Jf«sl«i>rrgpwHlii  (Bonn,  IBS;). 

•  CF.  C  Wachsmuih.  CgmwiKsfiew  IT.  b  Ztnnt  CiliKUi  d 
Ottmikt  Auta  (Getlingen.  1*74).  Bapia'a  CkJsMHi  (LownlB. 
i>]])iauulfniiBatdy  varyiaeonpln*..        V  1I,  i{  )t '  K  - 


MlaHdMalKhlDl£llectuJ>cl)vttytroindT)cdBti«s.  Tlie  life 
uvJ  dnth  of  Cato  find  the  imigiafttion  of  t  dpgfnfrate  tgs  in 
which  fan  alood  out  both  u  a  Rooun  and  a  Stoic     To  a  tang  Un« 

Frbcua.  Cato  bequeathed  hii  resolute  oppoiitioa  to  the  domi- 
Dant  p^wei  of  the  times;  unsympathetic,  impracticable,  hut 
fearless  in  demeanour,  they  were  a  slanding  reproach  to  the 

Augustus,  the  «mpir«  leitored  onler,  phlLooophy  became  bolder 
and  addiHsed  tvery  cIa«  in  society,  public  lectures  and  spiritual 
direction  bring  the  two  forms  in  which  it  mainly  showed  activity. 
Books  of  diKctiOD  wen  wiitLcn  by  Seitlus  in  Gieek  (as  aller- 
irards  by  Seneci  u^  Latin),  almost  the  only  Roman  who  had  the 
Vnbilion  to  found  a  sect,  though  in  ethics  he  mainly  followed 
Stoicism.  His  contempoiuy  Fapirins  Fabianus  nas  the  papular 
lecuret  of  <bat  day,  producing  a  poneilul  eSrct  by  his  denuD- 
ciatians  of  the  maDnera  of  [he  time.  Under  Tiberius,  Solion  and 
AttaJus  were  attended  by  crowds  of  hearers.  In  Seneca^s 
time  Iheie  was  a  professor,  aiilfa  few  hearen  ii  Is  true,  even  in  a 
praviacial  town  liiie  Naples.  At  the  same  time  the  antiquaiian 
aludy  of  Sleie  writinfts  went  on  apace,  specially  those  of  the 
earliest  teachets— Zeno  and  Arislo  and  Cleanthes. 

Seneca  is  the  most  pramlnenl  leader  in  the  direction  which 
Soman  Stoicism  now  look.  His  peneinting  intellect  had 
-  ^^  mastered  the  subtleties  o(  the  system  of  Chrysippus, 

but  they  seldom  appear  in  his  works,  at  least  without, 
apology.  Incidentally  we  meet  there  vilh  the  doctrines  of 
Fneuma  and  of  tension,  ol  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  virtues 
and  the  aSectlons,  and  iniscta  more  to  the  ume  eBecl.  Bui  his 
atlealim  is  claimed  for  phy^cs  chiefly  as  a  means  of  elevitlng 
the  miad,  and  la  isaklng  luiowu  the  wisdom  of  Providence  and 

God  to  man  had  been  Ibe  ambition  of  Chrysippus,  as  <we  know 
from  Plutarch's  cHticisms.  He  argued  plauubly  that  natural 
evEl  was  a  thing  indifferent— that  even  moral  evil  was  required 
in  the  divine  econDmy  as  a  foil  to  set  oO  good.  The  really  difficult 
problem  why  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  calamity 
of  the  just  were  penailted  under  the  divine  government  he  met 
In  yariota  ways:  someilmes  he  alleged  the  forgctfulness  of 
higher  powers;  sometimes  he  feQ  back  upon  the  necessity  of 
Iheie  contrasts  and  grotesque  passages  in  tbe.comedy  of  ' 


e  Stole  I 
PrrtidiHci-  the  wise  man  c 
sH  outward  calamity  is  a  dii 
to  eurdse  bis  powen  and  teach  lb 
external  conditions.  In  the  soul  Ser 
of  Uie  dfvtoe  tpirit,  a  god  fn  the  hut 
be  pufnlains  the  essential  dimity  a 
In  every  human  being.  Yet,  in  striking 
conception  of  the 


c  On 


realty  meet  with  misfortun 


tcnitt  i  his  vivid  conception  of  the  weakness  ai 
the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  with  evil,  whether  in  society 
or  in  the  individual.  Thus  he  describes  the  body  (which,  after 
%icunis,  he  calls  the  flesh]  as  a  mere  husk  or  fetler  or  prison 
of  the  soul;  with  its  departure  begins  the  soul's  irue  life. 
Somelimes,  too,  he  writes  as  if  he  accepted  an  irrational  as  well 
u  a  rational  part  of  the  souL  In  ethics,  if  there  Is  no  novelty 
of  doctrine,  [here  Is  a  surpriung  change  m  the  mode  of  Its  applica- 
tion. The  Ideal  »agt  has  receded;  philosophy  eoraes  as  a 
physidan,  not  to  the  whole  hut  to  ihe  sick.  We  leam  that 
there  are  various  daasei  of  padeots  in  "  progress  "  (rftnawfi), 
iA  on  their  way  to  virtue,  making  painful  efforts  towards  ii. 
The  Erst  stage  is  the  eradication  oi  vicious  habits:  evU  ten- 
dendea  an  to  be  corrected,  and  a  guard  kept  on  the  corrupt 
s  of  Ibe  reason.  Suppose  thli  achieved,  we  have 
e  Mtuggle  with  single  attacks  of  iht  passions:  irascibilliy 
be  cured,  but  we  may  succumb  Id  a  St  of  rage.    To  idiieve 


the  BlBen  of  things  indlBen 


J  be  the  guide  of  o 


pacBliarillt*  cd  the  htet  Stoic  ethks  ai 


ining  of   the  judgmeni 


of  Ibe  timei.  In  a  time  el  inpral  eornptlBo  a«d  oppoiK 
rvie,  as  the  early  empire  repeatedly  became  in  the  privti^ 
classes  of  Roman  sactcty,  a  general  feelb^  of  inscivni]'  ird 
Ihe  stltdenl  ot  phUosophy  to  seek  m  it  a  nfoge  ajainl  III 
vicissitudes  of  fanune  whii^  he  daily  beheld.  TheksunimiiE 
man  could  do  lo  iaietfere  in  Ibe  govenunect,  or  even  to  aic 
guard  his  own  life  and  properly,  the  more  heavily  the  csDOai 
fate  pressed  upon  all,  leveliing  Ihe  ordinary  distinctions i<  dis 
and  character.    Driven  iaaaids  upon  Ibemselva,  they  (mplojil 


wiU  of  Ihe  ui 


dsihcirfil 


men  forbearance  and  forgii 
the  (^ilantbroplc  dispmllion.  With  Seneca  this  roipuliic 
tor^  Ifae-form  of  a  constani  meditation  upon  death.  Tupiii^ 
tiatHTe,  HW1UQ  of  bis  impending  doom,  and  al  times  jsi'l? 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  he  tries  all  means  of  tecraiciliDI  lii^ 
sell  ID  [he  idea  of  suicide.  The  act  had  always  beep  aconHii 
allowable  in  the  sdiool,  if  drcumstancts  ahould  call  -lor  H 
indeed,  the  6tjI 


1  [be  ii 


d  age.     But 
. "  (ifcTurril)  o<  incurable  d 


.  From  Seneca  we  lura.  nol  wit 
itemer  moukl,  such  as  Musonius  Rutvs,  who  certainly  dainD 
beside  bis  more  illustrious  disciple.  Epic-     ^^ 


iped,  and  wherever  i 


glimlHe  of  his  aclrii; 
e.  His  philnaophy,  however,  ii  T^ 
practice  than  Seneca's,  and  In  eOia 
he  is  almost  at  the  position  ol  Aristo.  Eplcletus  usiiia 
to  Ihe  powerful  hold  he  acquired  upon  his  pupiU,  each  of  vbDa 
felt  thai  Musonius  spoke  to  his  hear!.  The  practical  ccuhiBa 
of  hi*  philosophy  Is  that  he  must  cheerfully  accept  the  ineviuUt 
In  Ihe  life  and  teaching  of  Epictetus  this  thought  bKi 
abundant  fruit.  Tlu  beauiilul  character  which  rose  supnini 
■ealuiess,poverIyandslave'*csiate  is  also  presenied  .^^.. 
lousintheiJiicaiirKiaf  his  disciple  Ariian  ssaraqdel  ^ 
of  religious  resignation,  of  forbearance  and  love  towards  vt 
brethren,  that  is,  towards  all  men,  since  God  b  out  coaBB 
father.  With  him  even  the  "  physical  basis  "  of  ethiataksik 
form  ol  a  religious  dogau-^he  ;novidence  of  God  sgd  ik 
perfection  of  Ihe  world.  We  leom  [hat  be  regards  ibt  iu^ 
or  "  guardian  angel  "  as  Ihe  divine  part  In  each  man;  waeiiaa 

too,  have  a  religious  character.    He  bcgiiu  with  human  maksff 


muM  b 


argument  wh^ch  almost  amounts  to  a  n 
between  things  natural  and  ihinp  coi 
stood  by  Zeno.  Would  you  be  cut 
ask*.  Go  to,  grow  healthy  and  rich.- 
pan  of  it,  then  become  resigned  to  yt 
of  approiimatioa  lo  Cynidsm  thrlaK 
tending.    Withdrawal  from  Ihe  activ 


is  enforced  by  " 
ionof  thediflenM 

n  the  uniwori'' 


Towards  tliiifl 
badaUslong'" 
of  Ihe  wotM  «"■ 
complete  indife'' 
ence.  Musom'us  had  recommended  matiiage  and  condeoorf 
imsparlngly  llie  eiposure  of  infanls,  Epiclelua,  ho»t«t. 
would  have  the  sage  hold  aloof  from  doraeatic  cares,  SDOthir 
Cynic  trail.  So,  loo,  lo  his  great  maiira  "  bear  and  firMi. 
the  last  Is  a  ommand  to  refrain  from  the  external  advanlacts 

Epictelus  is  marked  out  amongst  Sloica  by  his  remiKisn> 
of  the  world.    He  is  followed  by  a  Stole  emperor,  M.  AurcW 

Anioninu),  who,  thou^  in  the  world,  was  nol  of  it.     ^ ^ 

Tbe  Ui^UaiigtH  give  no  lyatemaiic  eipositnn  of 
belief,  but  there  are  nany  indicaiions  ti  the  leliffais  s<^ 
we  have  already  observed,  together  with  an  ahnost  PiiiiW 
psychotogy.  Following  Epidetos,  he  speaks  (rf  man  si> 
corpse  bearing  about  a  soul;  at  another  lime  be  has  a  thmdoM 
■(li  body,  (i)  soul,  the  seal  of  Impulse  {mi»«"'^ 
■     ir  inlelligence,  the  proper  «b.    In  lO  he  »t*» 


and  (J)  f 


IB  Bui<rf an  thiogs,  the  vaaiiy d 


STOKE  NEWINGTON— STOKES,  SIR  G.  G. 


Ble.uitlniiihuvfaichpcrpetiuUyrectir,  aIoa<irith  RiiKiwlloa 
lo  tbe  will  of  Cod  ud  lortKinnce  innrdt  Mb(n,  uid  lb? 
rdi(ioai  longing  to  be  cid  o[  ihe  burden  tad  lo  drparl  lo  Cod. 
Thete  pcculiiritki  in  M.  Antoninut  nwy  pcrbipi  be  eiploincd 
in  lujnioriy  alih  tbe  «ldcr  Stole  tuching;  bul,  nben  liken  In 
conneiiDn  *itb  tbe  tlK  ol  NeopUtoniim  and  tbe  rvIvbI  of 
■npenlitioii,  Ibcy  in  ceitainly  lignifiainl.  None  of  Ihe  inctenl 
■yitnns  fell  M  rapidly  u  tbe  Ston.  It  bsd  jiul  loocbed  ibe 
Idgheil  point  of  practical  moraiilr.-lnd  in  i  generation  ailer 
U.  AntonlniH  Drr  [s  haidly  a  prof  cstor  la  be  named,  la  mon 
valuable  ICBiona  to  tbe  world  were  prcxrved  in  CbriHianil)'; 
but  -the  grand  ifanplidlx  of  iti  moniini  alumbcred  for  fifteen 

-TbcbEil  nmtern  lulhnrily  il  Zrllfr,  PhO.  IL  Criltlt. 

iBSo] — Eni.  Irani.  Slaict,  by  Rarhri  (iSn),  and 

Alleyna  (ilaij.    Further  may  be  dtrd  F.  Raviii- 

Hwuw  (Pam.  ISU);  M.  Keinte.  DU  Z^trt  tarn 

-.    -    -„'.  "ST"!;  H.  Siebtrk,   VtUrmkuwin  %t:r  Pkil.  i. 

IHaltt,  liJil,  and  Gtick.  d.  Pnckdtpt,  i.  >  (Collu.  1M4): 

'  "  Die  Entwidilung  der  woiih.  PbiL,"  in  Cai ' 

■  '■     ■■  -s**"  ■  ■    —  " 


i.ni 


■1  SOnfUfi,  ii 


...      ...      .>£(Lelpiil.l8«l):0iena.£tain>.. 

rW  du  SlindiKi  (Paria.  iMsiTl.  Suu>,  Dk  Pnilialapi  in 
,  L  p.  iL  (BcrllD,  1S8&-1SW};  A.  C.  Fanon.  7b  Fnimnli  nf 
Zbu  Bitd  CUfnlka  (London  tig\)-.  A.  Schmeliri.  Dw  PhtUnMi 
iir  mimvtn  SlBt  OaWn  1S91);  A.  BonUSer,  EfxM  siri  toSl» 
(StHIIprt.  iSooh  Dit  EOa  ia  Sla»m  EfKm  [SluIIgiit,  l«94)i 
A.  Dyroff,  Mt  EMk  4tr  lOtn  Stn  (Berlin.  1S97}'  Indiipent- 
able  to  the  Mudent  an  K,  Dlel(,  etxnttpti  pari  (Berlin. 
1^79) :  J.  VDO  Aniin.  Sl9iarum  vtierwm  Jntmtnlt,  Hii- (Leipxig. 
1903-1905).  (R.  D.  H.) 

VTO^  mnmniQR,  t  DOtth-eaitbn  metropolitin  barough 
of  Londm,  En^nd^  boonded  £.  by  HacLuy  and  W  by 
Iilington.  and  ntending  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  couniy 
of  London.  Pop.  (1901),  si,J*7.  It  i»  mainly  oceupiHl  l^ 
lEial!  viUis.  On  iu  walem  bouiuUry,  adjoining  Green  Lanes, 
bcs  CliBold  Paik  (j4  acra)  and  outside  the  ncrth-welLeni 
boundaiy  is  Finibuiy  Park  (iij  acres}.  In  Cbuich  Slreel  is 
tbe  indent  pttiA  church  of  St  Mary,  largely  teslared.  but 
■till  baring  tbe  stamp  oC  antiquity;  opposite  to  it  iiinds  a 
new  church  in  Detorated  tlyle  by  Sir  Gilben  Scott.  In  the 
north  of  the  bomugfa  ue  the  main  walerworki  and  mervoin 
of  the  Nev  Rivn  Compaey,  though  the  wilerway  continues 
to  1  head  io  Finsbury.  Stoke  Newington  is  partly  in  the 
north  division  ol  ibe  parliameatary  borough  of  Hicknry.  but 
(he  district  of  Soutb  Homwy,  Included  in  ihc  munidpal 
borough,  it  in  tbe  Honuey  di'ritiaa  of  Middlesei.  The  borough 
coundl  conaisti  of  a  mayor,  5  tldcRnen  and  jo  councilkna. 

ID    and    manlcipal    and 
r,  EngUnd.  on  (he  upper 

lo,4sS.  Thia  WIS  the  populilion  of  Ihe  teparits  borough  of 
iloke-upon-Trent  (area,  1B81  icres)  which  eiitlfd  until  1910. 
[n  i!>og  iinngementi  were  made  whereby  Sloke-upon-Trtnl. 
^unkni,  Fenlon.  Hinley.  Longtoo  and  Tunilall  should  be 
imalgamited  la  one  borough,  under  the  uirne  of  Slokc-on- 


1  the  1 


16  alden 


The  B 
uncillim 


e  North  StafFordjhire  railway,  146  m  nonh-wcsl  fron  London 
by  the  London  k  North-WBtem  railway;  and  on  tbe  Grand 
IVunk  (Trent  and  Mersey)  Canal.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings in  the  old  town  of  Stoke  are  (he  town  hall,  with  assembly 
nwms.  law  library  and  lit  gallery,  (he  market  hall,  the  Minion 
meiDoriat  building,  containing  a  school  of  art  and  sdence,  the 
!ree  library  and  muieuin,  ind  tbe  Nonh  Staffordshire  Infirmary, 
founded  In  iStj  at  Etruria.  and  removed  to  ill  present  site  in 
1868.  The  held  offices  of  the  North  SiaHordihire  Raiiwiy 
Company  "e  here.  Four  large  firms  manufaciuring  eveiy 
nriety  of  art  china  and  earthenware  alone  employ  over  jooo 
lands.  Coal-mining  and  iron  and  machine  manuficiures  are 
ilso  carried  on.  A  statue  commemorates  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
wro  ai  Burslem  In  I7y>;  but  other  famous  names  In  the 
wttery  trade  are  more  intimately  connected  wiih  Sloke.  Thus 
losiab  Spode  the  second  was  bom  here  In  11J4.  and  hid  a  great 


it  Stoke.    He 


if  St  Giles  his  paniam  of 


'niered  into  partnership  with  the  Copelindi.  who  etmtfmied  iiia 
lusinesi.  Herbert  Minion  (1793-1858)  was  Ihe  founder  d 
mother  of    the    large   worki.     Tbe   parllameDtary    bofoogh 


Part  of  Si 

Crown,  since  tbe  royal  estate  of  Penculla  (now  PenkbuU)  *ai 
induded  within  iu  bounds.  Frerpjent  references  to  tbe  parish 
church  of  Slake  ire  found  dniing  the  i4ih  and  is'h  centuries. 
Contemporary  writers  from  1787  onwards  dacrlbe  Sloke  as  ■ 
market  town,  but  tbe  oSdal  evidence  ititet  that  tbe  market 
rfghu  were  not  acquired  uniH  1845.  Since  then  the  market 
days  have  been  Saturday  and  Monday.  Stoke-upan-Trent 
became  Ihe  railway  centre  and  head  of  the  pailiamenlarj 
borougb  al  Sloke-upon -Trent,  mnipriiitig  Ihe  wbole  <rf  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  which  was  created  by  tbe  Reform  BOil 
of  1831,  In  1874  It  was  incorporated  as  a  munidpalily,  Ftom 
iBj]  to  iSS;  Stoke  returned  two  members  lo  parliament.  Ftom 
Ihe  early  ijlh  century,  if  not  earlier,  portrlain  and  earthenware 
manulaetories  eibied  at  Stoke-upon-Treoi,  but  they  remuned 
unnoticed  until  io  16M  Dr  Plot  wrote  his  survey  of  Stafford- 
aUre.  In  Ibe  middle  of  the  i8lh  centory  there  vai  a  great 
induitriil  development  in  the  Pottery  district. 
See  John  Ward,  nr  BonrMtk  aj  Suit-Mfcn-Tml  CLoadoa,  ituX 
BTOKI  raOES,  1  viUsge  In  the  south  at  Bad 
England,  3  m.  N.  of  Slough,  fat 
poet  Thomas  Gray.     TIk  chur 

Norman.  Early  EngUsh.  and  liicr  one*,  ina  contains  ■  nne 
Decorated  dnopied  tomb  and  brasses  of  members  of  the  family 
of  Moleyns.  A  passage  or  doisler  lesding^  lonaidt  the  andent 
maoor-bouse  coniiios  some  good  original  suincd-gliss  windows; 
Gray  is  buiicd  beside  bis  mother  in  the  churchyard,  ajid  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  mtmoty  in  the  adjicini  Stoke  Park.  The 
churchyard  is  generally  considered  to  be  Ihe  original  of  the  poet's 
Eiity  il  a  Connlry  dnmkyard;  and  the  maiwr-bouie  finds 
mention  in  his  Lmt  SUrf.  West  End  Cottage,  wbere  be  often 
stayed,  remains  in  a.<eted  form  as  Stoke  Court.  Buniham 
Beeches  {qv).  now  preserved  to  public  use,  and  a  favonitte 
tesoil  of  the  poet,  are  3  m.  distant  to  the  north-west. 

BTOKtS.  SIR  GEOHGE  OABRtEU  Bart.  (i8i9-t«oi), 
Brilish  nulhematidan  and  physicist,  was  the  youngest  son  tk 
the  Rev.  CabHd  Stokes,  redor  of  Skrecn.  Co,  Sligo,  where  he 
«ai  bom  on  the  ijth  at  August  1S19.  After  attending  schools 
in  Dublin  and  Bristol,  be  matriculated  in  1837  at  Pembroke 
Collegr,  Cambridge,  where,  four  yean  liter,  on  gtaduiting  is 
senior  wrangler  ind  Ant  Smith's  prizeman,  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship.  Thishehid  to  vacate  by  ibe  statuiesof  that  soddy 
when  he  married  in  1857.  but  twelve  years  later,  under  new 
slatuics.  he  wis  re-dccIRl,  and  retained  his  place  on  the  foundl- 
lion  until  igoi,  when,  on  the  day  belore  he  entered  on  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  mastership.  Bul  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  prsiiion,  for  he  died  11  Cambridge  on  the 
■It  of  February  in  the  following  year.  In  iBjo  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Lucaslan  professoithlp  of  mithemallcs  in  the  unlvelsity. 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  ilqt,  the  jubilee  of  hit  ippointmenl  wal 
cclebialcd  at  Cambridge  In  a  brilliant  ceremonial,  which  wu 
attended  by  numerous  delegates  from  European  and  American 
universities.  On  thai  occasion  a  commemorative  gold  medal 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
marble  busii  of  him  by  HamoThomycrofI  were  formally  oflered 
lo  Pembroke  College  and  to  the  university  by  Lotd  Xetvin. 
Sir  George  Stokes,  who  was  created  a  bironet  in  iSSg.  further 
served  his  unlveniry  by  representing  it  In  parliament  from  1887 
to  1801.  During  a  portion  of  Ihis  period  (1885-1890)  be  was 
presWenl  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  hid  been  one  of  the 
secretaries  since  i8;4.  and  thus,  being  al  Ihe  same  time  Lucastin 
Drolcssor,  he  united  in  himself  three  oSSccs  which  bad  only  once 
been  held  by  one  man.  Sir  Isaac  Neoton,  wlio,  however. 


It  bold  al 


-Ihe  oi 


u.ly. 


It  of  the  trio'  or  natunl  pbiloiopher'' 


STOKES,  SIR  G.  G. 


OtA,  lUncll  tad  Lotd  Xdvin  bcinf  tilt  other  l«o,  who  ap«i- 
tSy  contributed  (D  the  fame  of  the  Cuabcidgc  ichool  of  mitlu- 
aiitiul  pbyiici  ia  tlic  middle  d(  ihe  iqih  ccuuiy.  His  arifjnil 
work  begu  about  i&ta,  *nd  Inm  that  dit< 


i  bit  Duipui  ■ 


c  bril- 


Uuce  ol  iu  quality.  The  Royal  Sodety'i  u 
pipea  (ivei  Ibe  titlo  ol  over  a  huadred  meowin  ay  nun  puu- 
liihcd  doim  to  itSy  Some  of  ibeie  Ire  on!]'  biici  nolel, 
Otbert  afC  abort  coaLrovenial  or  conective  Katementa,  but  many 
4re  rally  long  and  eUbonte  tre^iaes,  ht  matter  bU  work  it 
diiiJDiuiabed  by  a  ceitain  de&uieneu  and  finality,  and  even  of 
IKoblenu.  wbich  when  be  aluckKi  ibem  wen  icaicely  ibougbt 
unenible  lo  mathematical  analyiii,  be  hu  in  many  caiei  given 
toluiioni  which  once  and  for  all  settle  the  main  principlei. 
Hiii  result  mLut  be  aacribed  to  bia  extraordinary  combination 
a[  mathematlcil  power  wiib  eiperimental  akitl,  for  witb  him, 
liom  the  time  when  about  184a  he  fitted  up  aooK  uibpk 
phyakal  appintut  in  hia  rooma  in  Pembroke  CoUege,  matbe- 

diecking  each  other.  In  acope  hii  work  covered  n  wide  range 
at  phyaicll  inquiry,  but.  ag  Alfred  Comu  remarked  in  hii  Red* 
lecture  of  iSiM.  Ibe  greater  part  of  it  was  concerned  with  wavea 
ud  tlic  tranaformations  imposed  on  them  during  their  paaiage 
through  various  media.  Hia  fint  publiabed  papen,  which 
appeared  in  1841  and  184J,  were  on  the  Heady  motion  of  incom- 
prcnible  fluids  and  some  cases  of  fluid  motion;  these  were 
ioUowed  In  1S45  by  one  on  the  friction  of  fluidi  in  aotion  ud 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  soLida,  and  in  1S50  by 
uiotbcr  on  the  cSectl  of  the  internal  fficlion  of  fluids  on  the 
SKtion  of  pendulums.  To  the  Ibcoty  of  lound  be  made  several 
contributions,  including  a  dlscuisioa  of  the  eSect  of  wind  on  the 
iaten^ty  of  lound  and  an  eiplsoition  of  how  the  inlensily  ii 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  gai  in  which  the  sound  is  pro- 
duced. These  inquiria  logelbii  put  the  sdence  of  hydro- 
dynamics  on  a  new  fooling,  and  provided  k  key  not  only  to  the 
explanation  of  tnany  natural  pbenomen>,  such  as  the  suspension 
of  clouds  in  air,  and  the  subsideoce  of  ripples  and  waves  in 
water,  but  also  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  such  as  the 
flow  of  water  in  rivera  and  chaimels,  and  the  skin  resistance  of 
■hips.  6ut  perhaps  his  best-known  researches  arc  those  which 
deal  with  Ibe  undulitory  theory  of  light.  His  optical  work 
began  at  an  early  period  in  his  scientific  career,  flis  first  papers 
OP  the  aberration  of  light  appeared  in  1S45  and  1S46,  and  were 
followed  in  1848  by  one  on  the  theory  of  certain  bands  seen  in 
the  spectrum.  In  i&4g  he  publlsfaed  a  long  paper  on  the  dynami- 
cal  theory  of  diffraction,  In  which  he  showed  that  the  plane  ot 

Ciaation  must  be  perpendicular  Lo  the  direction  of  vibntion- 
years  later  he  discussed  the  colours  of  thick  plates;  sod  in 
iSsi,  in  his  famous  paper  on  the  change  of  refrangibility  of  light. 
he  described  the  pbenomenon  of  fluorescence,  as  exhibited  by 
fluorspar  and  uranium  glass,  materials  which  be  viewed  as 
having  the  power  to  convert  invisible  tiltra-violet  raya  into  rays 
of  lower  periods  which  are  vTsible.  A  mechanical  model,  illus- 
tiating  the  dynamical  principle  of  Stokes's  explanation  was  khown 
io  iSgj,  during  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  said  he  bad  heard  an  account  of  it  from  Slokea  many  yean 
before.andhadrepeaiedlybutvainlybeggedhimlopublitbit.   la 


Ihel 


,l8si,lhcri 


and  resolution  of  tttcuns  of  polariied  hgbt  from  diflertnt  louices. 
and  in  iSij  an.  invesiigaiion  of  the  metallic  reRection  exhibited 
by  certain  noo-metalljc  substances.  About  1G60  he  was  engaged 
In  an  Inquiry  on  the  intensity  ol  Ij^t  leflecicd  from,  or  irans- 
milied  through,  a  pile  of  plates;  and  in  1S61  he  prepared  for  the 
British  AsiodatioD  a  valuable  lepott  on  double  refnction,  which 
marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  subject  in  England.  A 
piper  on  the  long  spectrum  of  the  cleclric  li^ht  bean  the  same 
date,  and  was  followed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  absorption  spec- 
trum of  bh»d.  The  discrimination  of  organic  bodies  by  their 
optical  properties  was  treated  in  1S64;  and  liLer,  Id  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Hstcourl,  be  inveHifated  the  lelaiion 
between  Ibe  chemical  cunuilulion  and  the  optical  properties 
o(  various  gUises.  wlUi  refettDcc  to  Uc  cwidilions  of  trana- 


scBiHCnl  objectivta.  Ia  Mbcr  depuUMBti  1 
meniioiiad  his  paper  «■  llw  nnduitioo  of  hca 
and  hia  inquiiiea  In  cooBuioo  with  the  i 
tion  ol  the  light  border  frequently  I 
outside  the  outline  of  a  dark  body  seen  apiiiN  the  sky  iiSSj); 
and,  still  later,  his  theoiy  of  the  ROntgen  rays,  whicb  he  suneiud 
ttavtUiog  u  uiBniBTrable  siliiUT 
Two  long  pipers  published  ia  iSm 
and  CUinut's  thcortm,  and  U»  olbo  M 
the  variation  of  gtiviiy  at  Ihesucfaoeof  tbe  earth— also  dnaad 
notice,  as  do  his  mathematical  BMOoin  on  the  critical  hIdo 
of  the  sums  of  periodic  series  (iS«7]  and  on  the  DuiBeticsl  calcili- 
tionof  a  dasi  of  definite  integrals  and  infinite  aeria  (tt]o)ud 
a  diSennliat  ec|uatioD  reUtiog  to  the  hrtsluif 


only  teucfant  iqMO  in  the  coucie  ol  Ids  onl  iKun 
An  excellent  instance  Ii  afloided  by  his  wok  in  the  thcny  d 
spectnun  siulysis.  In  his  prtiidnitiil  addms  to  lb*  BritiA 
Axsodaiion  in  iS/i,  Lord  Kdvia  (Sir  WUian  TbonnoD.  u  \t 
was  then)  stated  hia  belief  that  the  a|^ilicttion  of  the  priioiUc 
analysis  of  hght  to  sohr  and  stellar  chemistry  bad  never  tts 
suggiated  directly  or  indUectly  by  soy  or*  ~'' 


summer  ol  iSji,  and  he  set  forth  the  a 
ud  pnctiol,  «hicb  he  lesrat  from  Stoke*  al 
which  he  iltenrards  give  tegulariy  in  his  public  k 
Gla^ow.  These  sutements,  (cataiBing  a*  they  do  the  physol  I 
basis  on  which  vectran  aiulysis  rests,  and  the  mode  in  wkiik 
it  b  applicable  to  tlie  identificatioa  of  subMucc*  uoting  ia  ibe 
tun  and  stars,  make  it  appear  that  Stokes  wtkipMed  Kirchhcl 
by  It  least  seven  or  eii^  years.  Stoko,  however,  in  a  kiia 
published  seme  yeus  slier  Ibe  delivery  lif  this  oddtcas,  suud 
that  he  hid  failed  to  take  one  esieBtlil  Hep  in  the  arfsocH 
(not  pemivuig  that  emisson  ol  li^  «f  d^nile  rcfrangMitl 
not  merely  pemiiited,  but  necessitated,  abiinptiaD  of  B^  d 
the  lime  tefnagibiUly),  end  modestly  diadaimcd  "  any  fan 
of  KIrchhoS't  admirable  discovery,"  adding  that  be  fdt  vat 
of  his  friends  bad  been  over-iealoui  in  his  cause  It  mint  bi 
said,  bowEver.  that  Enghsh  men  of  science  have  not  sccepUd 
this  discUimei  in  all  its  fullness,  and  still  ittribnte  to  Stakes  the 
credit  of  having  bnt  enunciate]  the  fimdamental  principls  of 
qjectrum  analysis.  In  another  way,  too,  Stokca  did  much  fur 
the  progress  of  Euihematical  physics.  Soon  after  he  was  elected 
10  tbe  Lncatian  chair  he  announced  that  be  regarded  it  u  lut 
of  hi*  piofessonal  duties  to  help  any  member  of  tbe  univeisir 
in  diflicukies  he  migbi  encoumer  in  his  mathematical  studits, 
and  tbe  assitlatice  retidered  was  so  real  that  pupils  were  ^ 
to  consiUt  bim,  even  after  they  had  becotne  colleagues,  « 
mathematical  and  physical  piDblemi  in  whicb  they  logod 
themselves  at  a  lo».  Then  during  the  thirty  yean  be  acini 
as  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  be  eietdsed  an  ettonMui  if 
inconspicuous  influence  on  the  advancement  of  msthematicsl  and 
physical  sdence.  not  only  directly  by  his  own  Invotigaiiozis.  bat 
indirectly  by  suggesting  problems  lor  inquiry  snd  indling  men  ii 
attack  them,  and  by  his  readiness  to  give  encouragement  and  help. 
Several  of  the  honoun  enjoyed  by  Sir  George  Stokes  hi« 
already  been  enumented.  In  addition,  it  may  be  mrnliaaHl 
that  from  the  Royal  Sodely.  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  i>!i. 
he  received  the  Rumford  medal  in  iSji  In  rccogDilion  of  Ui 
inquiries  into  the  refrangibility  of  tight,  and  later,  in  iSu,  iht 
Copley  medal.  In  1B60  he  presided  over  the  Eielcr  meetiBg 
of  tbe  British  Association.  From  iSSj  lo-iWs  he  was  Bsmu 
leaurctat  Aberdeen,  bis  lecIuresooZifiU.  which  were  published 
in  iS84-i!3t,  deabng  witb  its  natuir,  its  use  as  a  mesm  of 
iiivesligsliop,  and  its  beneficial  eSecU.  In  1S91,  as  GiflonI 
iKtuiet,  be  publiabed  a  voliunc  so  NtHirtl   Tk-Ua-    S> 
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Pouc  It  Htiitc 

Sir  Gtofi*  StDkn'i  i 
pubiuhed  in  a  coUecr  -  -'  ' 
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imbnd^,  1904  m6  190J]  under  Thai  of  Sir  joKpfi  Lacmor, 
■I  HlecTvi  ud  afranEM  (he  Memoir  dmf  Scrnh^  Carrt- 
ta  nt  Sulut  publiilKa  u  Camfandtft  in  1997- 


iiDka  <iS04-iE78),  Mid  1  _ 
KID  o(  Wliitky  SlriM  ^l1fli-lt^%1.  och  of  •4ioii]  WM  Rgiui 
profcBor  oi  phy^c  irx  Ihe  unlveniiy  at  Dublin.  In  b<i  ity, 
WiUiiin  Sloks,  vho  vu  the  author  of  KvrnI  booki  od  medial 
lubjcdi,  vu  one  of  the  foremoit  physidaiu  in  Europe.  Edu- 
cated at  Tiinily  College.  Dublin,  young  Stokei  btame  aji  Enflisli 
bicrialer  ia  iSjs.  and  ia  1861  be  veht  to  lodia,  wbeie  be  £Ued 
Kveral  official  ponljons.  In  187;  he  trju  upoiiited  legal  mem- 
ber of  the  viceroy'!  council,  and  he  diaft^  tbe  codes  of  civil 
and  chnuiul  pioceduie  and  did  much  other  valuable  work  of 
(be  ume  oalure.  In  1874  he  vu  president  of  the  commiuion 
on  Indian  Uw.  Re  returned  (o  England  hi  iB3i.  In  188; 
he  was  made  ft  C.S  J.,  and  two  years  Liie;  a  C  J.E.;  be  obuined 
honorary  degieei  from  many  univeiaitict,  and  wai  a  felloii'  of 
tbc  Biiiiah  Audeoiy.  He  died  in  London  m  the  ijib  of  April 
iqoq.  Whitley  Slokea  ii  ptrhapa  mon  famoua  aa  ■  Celtic 
sfhoUr,  and  in  thia  ^Id  he  worked  both  in  India  and  io  England. 
He  studied  Iriih,  Breton  and  Corniah  tuts,  and  among  hii 
numetoua  worLa  may  be  mentioned  cdiliona  of  Tkia  Iriik 
Ghttaritt  (iB6j);  Tkra  UvbUe-Irish  HmtQia  (1877);  and 
OU  Iriik  doiiu  at  WUnbwi  and  Corlsrulie  (iBSt).  He  wai 
eneof  theeditonoithe/riicte  r^i^epubli^cdat  Leipzig  (iSSir- 
1900);  ftnd  he  edited. and  translated  Lms  of  Saiitii  Jrom  Uie 
BKk  ej  Lismurt  [1890).  With  Profcsaot  A.  Beuenbciiei  be 
wrote  Urttlliuhtr  SfrjiAicJoti  (1894).  His  piindpal  legal 
uork  «aa  Till  AnflQ-Iiidiaa  CnJei  (i£87), 

^OKESLEY,  JOHM  fc,  U7S-i530).  English  prelate,  vaa  bom 
at  Colly  Weilon  in  Norlbamplanahire,  and  became  a  Icllow  of 
Masdalcn  College,  serving  also  aj  a  lecturer.  In  1498  he  was 
made  principal  of  Magdalen  Kali,  and  in  ijoj  vice-preside  at  ol 
Magdalen  College.  Soon  alter  1509  he  waiappointed  a  member 
ol  the  royal  council  uid  chaplain  to  Heoiy  VIII.  Ia  ijio  he 
was  at  the  Field  of  the  Clolh  ol  Gold;  ■ 


d  Italy  a 


5  Fran. 


, „  :of  the  king's  divorce 

iiom  Catherine  of  Aragoa.  In  1  sjo  he  became  bishop  of  London. 
In  iSJJ  he  christened  the  princeu  Elliabtth,  and  his  later  years 
were  troubled  by  disputes  with  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Stokesley 
opposed  all  changes  in  the  doctrines  ol  the  Church  and  was  very 
active  in  persecuting  heretics.  He  was  a  man  ol  learning,  writ- 
ing in  favour  of  Henry's  divorce,  and  with  Culhbert  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  a  lieaiisc  against  Cardinal  Pole.  _  He  died 
OD  the  8th  of  September,  ISJ9. 

STOLBERO.  FRIEDRICH  LEOPOLD,  Ckat  iu  (i7S<>-i8igl, 
German  poet,  the  younger  son  of  Count  Christian  Stoiberg,  was 
bom  at  Bramstedi  in  Holsldn  on  the  7lh  of  November  1750, 
He  studied  in  COllingen  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
liRioua  Ham  or  DKklBbmd,    After  leaving  the  univetiily  he 
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is  poer 


:  be  waA  the  intimate  assodale  of  his 
xr  of  the  DiMahund.  Johaim  Heiruich 
nied  Agnes  von  Witileben,  whom  be 
1.  Alter  her  early  death  hi  1788,  be 
It  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  contracted  a 


second  marriage  with  1 
In  171)1  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  LQbetk  ejdscopal  cou I 
at  Euliniherejlpied  this  ofBce  In  iSoo,  and  retiring  to  MUnstt 
in  Westphalia,  there  joined,  with  his  whole  lamily.  the  eldn 
dausfaier  only  ciccpted.  the  Roanan  Cathi^c  Church.  For  th 
step  he  was  KVerely  attached  by  Us  former  friend  Von  (WU  mu 
FriU   SMbir[  an  Unjrdcrt  tSiv).    Alter  living  In  ■  wbi 


(fiom  181 1}  Ed 

atate  of  SondermQhlcn 

Stb  of  December  1819. 


of  BIclefeld,  he  mnoved  to  hii 
OsnabrUck,  where  he  died  on  the 
many  ode«,  ballads,  salire* 
uagedy  Tinwltm  (1784), 
translatloni  of  the  Iliad  (1778),  of  ^alo  (1796-1 797),  Aeschylus 
(1801),  and  (Man  (1806);  be  published  in  1815  a  Li6eH 
Alfredj  dts  Grojia,  and  a  voluminous  GaiMcUe  iir  Sdipim 
Jbm  Ckriili  (17  vols.,  1806-1818}. 

Stolberg'sbiolber,  CHRiSTUH.GiArroSTOi.BE>c(i74S'iBii),' 
wil  also  a  poet.  Bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  i  sth  of  October  I7«B,' 
he  became  a  ma^liite  It  Tremabilitel  in  Holstein  In  1777,  and 
died  on  the  i8lb  ol  January  1811.  Of  the  two  brothers  Friedrich 
WIS  imdoubtedly  the  more  talented,  but  Cbiiilian,  Ibmigh  not  ft 
poet  of  high  origlnalily,  eicelled  in  the  utteiaoce  ol  gentle 
sentiment.  They  puUr^ied  together  a  volume  of  poems,^ 
CcdicliU  (edited  by  H.  C  B(*t,  1775);  Sclususpiele  mil  Cklrrm 
((787),  their  object  in  the  latter  work  being  to  revive  a  love  for' 
the  Greek  drama;  and  a  collection  of  patriotic  poems  Vala-' 
landiicki  CtdichU  (1815).  Christian  von  Stolbeig  was  the  sole' 
aothot  of  Ceiiikle  dm  icm  Criecliiicteji  (1781),  a  tnmshitlon  oC 
the  woAsof  Sophodes  (1787).  and  of  a  poem  in  seven  ballads,  Dit 
vrtiie  Friu  {1814),  which  last  attained  con^derable  popularity.^ 

The  Colleeted  Worki  of  Chmiian  and  Friedikh  Leopold  a  Slot-' 
beijwere  publiihed  in  twenty  volunM  in  iSjo-lBlJ;  lod  ed.  iBaT. 

Fr;™f.i-1.".    ™"^™.Brf-nr.     witll     V       H        l^r-h]     kH]     (jt    foUlld     {b 
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SIOIBEBO,  ■  town  ol  Geiminy,  In  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Piovince,  situited  on  the  Vichtbach,  7  m.  E.  of  Ai>-U-Chapelle, 
on  the  mau]  line  of  railway  to  Cologne.  Pop.  (190J),  14,96^. 
It  contains  two  Protesianl  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  castle  occupying  the  site  of  one  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Charlemagne  as  a  hunting  scat.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
active  and  varied  industry,  exporting  its  produce  to  all  oarts  of 
the  world.    The  leading  branch  is  melat-norking,  n 


s.  puddling  and 


m  foui 
rolling  w. 


neUing- 


woiks  of  variou: 


mostly  found  in  the  mii 
from  a  con^derable  distance.  In  or  near  the  town  (here  are 
also  Urge  chemical  works,  glass-works,  a  miirot-Iactory  and 
various  minor  establisbmeats.  Extensive  co^. mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  provide  the  enormous  supply  of  fuel  demanded 
by  the  various  Industries.  The  iodustrial  prosperity  of  the  town 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  (he  i7ih  century  by  French 
reUgious  refugees,  who  introduced  the  art  of  brass-founding, 

BTOLB  (Lai.  jlofa  and  ararii™,  Fr.  tlolt.  It.  ilola,  Sp.  tUsfa^ 
Ger.  Side),  t  liiurpcal  vestment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  peculiar, 
to  the  higher  orders,  1".*.  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops,  II  Is  a  strip  of 
slufi.  usually  silk,  some  i)  yaids  long 
by  4  inches  broad;  In  the  middle  and 
at  the  ends,  which  are  commonly 
broadened  out,  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  cross.  Its  colour  varies  with  the 
liturgical  cohmr  of  the  day,  or  of  the 


the 


7  little  evidence 


the  Carolinian  age;  I 

tions  of  the  stole  show  that  it  varied 
m  no  essential  particular  from  that  of 
the  present  day.    In  the  nth,  nth  and 
ijth  centuries  it  was  remarkably  hfflg    I 
udnamw.    FromllKvUtlalllc  ijl^.^.i 


A^ool 
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cenliuy  It  wu  noMly"  provided  ititb  a~ 
way  u  fioiih  to  the  endi,  and  thk  in  i 
CCDtufies  wu  u  a  rule  trapeze-thaped.  la  I 
rhe  stole  waa  luualJy  of  uiulonn  breadth^ 
century  onwards  the  ends  a^in  began  to  be  widened,  until  in 
the  iSlb  century  we  have  the  bideeui  Sana  witb  luge  ihovel- 
sbaped  ends.  Fringes,  lasiels,  lilllc  belli  and  the  lilie  Mere  used 
as  decoralians  of  the  ends  at  stale)  at  least  as  early  as  tbe  gth 
ceniury;  but  crosiet  in  Ihe  middle  and  at  ihe  tnda  weie  lately 
added  durinf  tbe  middle  ages.  The  usual  material  of  medieval 
Holes  was  silk,  and  the  better  ones  were  embroideicd  with  silk, 
gold  thread,  peaila,  tic. 

The  itok  is  worn  immediaiely  over  the  alb;  by  deacons, 
scarf-witc  over  the  left  shoulder,  across  the  breast  and  bark  to 
the  rifht  side;  by  priests  and  biahopa,  dependent  from  tbe  neck, 
the  two  ends  laJling  over  the  breast.  In  the  case  of  bishops, 
however,  Ibe  Mole  always  hangs  iiraigbt  down;  while  priesta 
,*eat  i1  crossed  over  the  breast  when  vested  in  the  alb.  Esscnti- 

oritfrul  practice.  During  the  middle  ages  there  irere,  however, 

use,  did  not  wear  the  stole  cnnsed  over  the  alb,  though  this  had 
been  prescribed  for  Spain  so  early  as  675  by  ibc  ^th  canon  o(  the 
council  of  Braga.  In  southern  Italy,  probably  undet  Greek 
influence,  and  in  Mil«i  (where  the  custom  sLiU  sutvivesi  the 
diaconal  stole  was  put  on  over  the  dalmatic  Similarly  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  anterior  to  the  CaioUngian  age,  tbe  stole  was  worn  by 
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The  custom  of  giving  the  stole  to  priest*  and  deacoos  at  their 
ordination  is  of  great  antiquity.  So  far  as  Spain  it  concerned 
there  is  evidence  [or  it  in  the  decrees  of  the  4th  council  ol  Toledo 
<6jj}.  and  for  Rome  that  of  ihe  Sth  century  Orda  of  MahiUon. 
The  present  practice — according  to  which  the  bishop  lays  the 
stole  over  the  left  shoulder  ol  the  deacon,  and  crosses  ii  over  the 
breast  of  Ihe  priest— ii  already  found  in  tbe  pontificals  ol  the 

'  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  wben  the  stole  was  Gist  used  in 
the  Western  Church.  In  Gaul  and  Spain  we  already  find  it  in 
the  6lh  century;  our  first  evidence  lor  its  use  in  Rome  is  ol  the 
ttb  ceniury,  which  is  however,  of  course,  do  proof  that  it  was 
not  in  use  earlier.  Themosaic  in  theapseofS.ViUleal  Ravenna, 
which  ha*  been  taken  to  prove  the  eiisience  of  the  stole  in  the 
first  hall  ol  the  6th  century,  has  no  value  as  evidence,  u  the 
lower  pan  of  the  figure  of  Bishop  Ecclesius  (see  Vestuekts, 
fig.  s)  was  renewed  in  the  iitb  ceniury.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
SI  Rome,  until  the  loih  century,  the  atolo  was  worn  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  also. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  Hole  (Cr.  £ei#iof,tbe  diaconal 
stole,  JwiTjnx^XmP,  the  priestly  stole;  Slav,  orar  and  epilrarttit; 
Arm.  w;  Syi,  iircro;  Nest,  wara;  f:opl.  snrw*  and  faliailii!) 
makes  its  appearance  very  early.  Tie  stole  of  tbe  deacons  is 
mentioned  so  eariy  as  the  4th  and  jth  centuries,  the  first  instance 
being  in  the  12nd  canon  of  the  council  of  LacKlicea.  where  it  is 
mentioned  specifically  as  the  insignia  of  a  dacon.  Of  a  priestly 
stole  we  hear  for  the  GrsI  time  in  the  TAeiirfa  nyjiicg  [Stb  century). 
In  tbe  Uaroniie,  Syrian,  and  Nestorian  Churches  subdcacons 
■lio  wear  the  stale,  and  among  the  Matoniles  the  lectors  as  welt. 
Then  is  very  little  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  stole  in 
theandeniCbuichoftheEasi.  The  stole  ol  priests  i 
decorated  with  ctiMses,  was  worn  ori^nally  in  all  ril 
West,  I.e.  han^ng  in  two  loose  bands  over  tie  breast;  at 
ptoenl  d^,  accM^ng  to  the  Creek  rite,  the  two  bonds 


firmly  lewn  together,  while  itT  tbe  Amicniin,  Syrfaa  and  Cgpii 
titei  they  have  even  been  amalgamated  into  ■  aio^  hnsd  lOiiL 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  head.  Its  aiicieat  Inns  im 
been  retained  only  by  the  Nestorians,  who  wear  it  cfuaed  cpm 
Ihe  breast.  Tbe  diaconal  stole  was  and  continues  to  bcmn 
usually  han^ng  over  Ihc  IcFl  shoulder,  the  ends  [ailing  stni^ 
down  before  and  behind.  Only  the  Copts  and  ArmcaiunvtB 
it  scarf-wise.  Originally  the  diacontl  stole  would  seem  to  bin 
been  a  narrow  strip  ol  folded  linen,  and  it  appears  in  the  piaina 
of  the  oth  century  as  a  narrow  band  ornamented  with  cms. 
Later,  it  was  often  the  habit  (o  embtdder  on  Gnck  diicool 
stoles  the  words  iTlOS  iTlOl  ATIOZ. 
The  quaiion  of  the  origin  ot  tbe  stole  a^ 


.t  neck<]oIh  (draruHw)  and  d  da 

a  napkin  used  In  the  Ettiivy.    A  mm  raxfr 


\o  be  that  which  « 


mnally  mtroduced  aa  that  which  it  wa«  when  h  kt 


the  highn'  orders.  In  all  pnbabdily  it  was  imndiiad 
t  Irom  the  Enit  into  Spain  and  CauL  Ranc  alw  entaUr 
ed  LI  from  the  same  quarter,  but  weakened  its  liJidSa'a 
lung  it  a  clotti  aaBctified  by  being  laid  oa  the  Ci^Bm  4 
tr,  tne  bestowal  of  whidi  at  ordination  wu  fntended  lotxfiicw 
.......       --':>|,  to  clerical  odke  in  the  Roman  Chnrch  wi 


STOLEN  OOODS.    In  English  bw,  various  points  of  in 
rise  in  conneiion  with  chattels  which  bavt  b 


lubject  oi  Ian 
3[  their  o»ne 


.    Tbe> 


tbe  goods  or  their  value.     How  farhcii 
entitled  to  pursue  his  civil  right  to  the  ejidusion  of  crimiad 

Uidlsnd  /wvFonre  Co  v.  Seii/*  (iSSi,  L.R.  6  Q.B.D.,  jM),  Ml 
Justice  Watkin  WiUiams  said;  "  It  has  been  aaid  that  the  me 
principle  of  the  common  Ian  is  that  there  is  neither  a  mirpt<' 
the  dvil  right,  nor  is  it  a  strict  condition  precedent  10  such  n^ 
that  there  shall  have  been  a  prosecution  o!  the  lelon,  but  li. 
there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  Injured  person  lui  10  mo 
10  the  prosecution  ol  his  private  suit  to  the  neglea  and  eichais' 
of  the  vindication  ol  the  public  law;  In  my  opinion  this  ym 
the  correct  one."  Dealing  ■ilh  stolen  gwds  by  persons  oil 
.,.__  .L_  -tr.. „._.   .L_  ^g[„j  jij  jy^  persons  eid 


linally  0: 


iviUy.    Two 


(1)  Rec. 


I  of  CI 


[s  knt 


ol  Eeilan, 


ing  them  to  btvt 
aw,  is  by  the  Lanml 
de  for  fourteen  ytin 
lisdemeanour  puaid 
where  tbe  Ihcit  is  ■ 
■mm  prefcribcd   by  iS 


oad  tand  ol  niacli  utJc,  lonnetlv  part  a 
di^nttied  clerfy  and   without  lirtir^ol 

in  that  it  is  *Bnl  round  the  neck  and  hanging  siriighl  down  in  Imal 
over  each  ihonlder.   This  memblince  led.  daring  Ibe  lyh  ceniury. 

in  the  centre  behind  and  at  the  ends,  and  this  was  gradually  replxed 
by  eitlDiiml  iioln,  varying  according  CO  the  church's  seasan.  !» 
stole,  cither  black  or  coloured,  it  r»ow  atmoit  universally  worn  bj 
the  Angllcaa  cWrgy,  even  where  the  other  "  euchariAic  vesrmrnii 
have  not  been  adopted.    It  may  be  noted  thai,  whawvtr  atf  (■ 

.L :.!.  ih,  „hcf  refoinied  churches,  il  Ii  unaft  to  arp? 

-    ■         ■    ■      ■     ~      -     ■  -     -     ■  iSu  ftu 


n  Ihe  Oiutch  el  England  ih 

'"'""""S.Cl.j- 


STOLICZKA— STOMACH 


«S 


iiiliilfnmitniir.  ■■  tn  nhlilnhflnfiili  hrt'"!"'  r''i'"T"""  Kecent 
posseislon  ol  Btoten  property  mt^y.  iccoiding  [o  drcumft14Dc«, 
tuj^Hrl  lh(  pmumption  Ihit  Ibc  priuncr  is  m  IhicI  or  ibal  he  k 
a  r«Eiv«.  Tba  Fmreiition  of  Crime  Act,  1S71,  raulc  importaBt 
ch»B«n  in  the  Isw  at  tvidence  in  cbargo  of  recnving,    Ii  mUowt, 

Iriat  ol  Ibe  fioding  o(  other  ilolen  profKrly  tn  tbc  posteuion  of 
the  scciued,  md  o(  >  pnvious  moYklion  lor  any  offence  involv- 
ing fraud  and  dirinnetly.  (1}  CeDtpounding  thetl,  01  (b/UMe 
[.Ttdemptui  /urii),  that  'a.  Ukinj  back  Molen  goods  or  receiving 
compeiualioo  on  condition  ol  not  proMcaiing,  ii  a  miidemeanoui 
at  nnnnion  Uo.  It  need  not  Beceuarily  be  commitled  by  Ibc 
owner  ol  the  goods.  Under  the  Larceny  Act  it  it  a  ielony  pnniih- 
■ble  by  leven  yews'  penal  servitude  to  take  mimey  or  reward 
eomipily  lor  helping  to  recover  stolen  goods  without  using  all 
due  diligence  to  bring  Ihe  olendet  to  trial.  By  the  same  act.  to 
advertise  or  [HJnl  or  publish  any  adveniseinent  affering  a  reward 
for  tbe  ntuiB  of  stolen  goods,  and  uring  any  words  purporting 
that  no  quesiioni  will  be  asked,  ftc.  renden  the  offender  liable 
to  a  penally  ol  £jo.  This  penalty  musl,  by  the  Laiceny  {Adver- 
tbenenls)  Act  1B70,  be  sued  fdr  wiihin  six  months,  and  the 
assent  of  the  allomey-general  is  nccnsaiy.  Various  acts  provide 
lor  the  liabilities  of  pawnbrokers,  publicans,  marine-store  delJers, 
and  oiheis  into  whose  possesion  stolen  goods  come.  Search  for 
stdeo  goods  can  only  be  gndertaken  by  a  police  officer  under  the 
proleclion  of  a  search  warranl.  The  law  as  10  siden  goods,  as 
fai  as  it  afiects  the  civil  righis  and  liabilities  of  the  owner  and 
third  parties,  is  shortly  as  foUows.  As  a  general  rule  a  purchaser 
takes  goods  subject  to  any  iofinnitle*  of  ilUe.  The  property  in 
money ,b«ok-note»And  negotiable  instniments  passes  by  delivery. 


y  paying  lor  it  (igoT.a'eii'eyT.  Etmcmf  ritl Ci:  33,  Tt, 
Super.  Cl.  slS).  So  in  Maine  {Cembt  v.  Confnt,  SB  Me-  "') 
In  MasachuxiU  a  sale  of  butler  in  tbe  1^  market  by  cue  who 
had  feJoniously  acquired  poaaesaion  of  it  did  not  iraoBfer  llie 

ny  IDamtv.  Baldwin,  S  Mm,  siS).  So  held  also  in  New 
Yolk  where  horses  stolen  from  there  were  lotd  in  Canada, 
Ibougb  a  purchaser  there  is  eulitlcd  to  be  reinibutscd  bdoic 
deUvering  to  the  ownei  (£^10^  v.  Busk,  «i  N.Y.  i»). 
See  alB  Fxut  PaEiEKCis:  LAicticy. 
ETOUCZm.  mtDIHAHD  (1838-1374),  Austrian 
login, «BtboroatHocbw(ld,lnMonviB,inMByiS]8.  : 
educated  at  Prague  and  it  Ihe  univenity  of  Vienna  vbeie  be 
graduated  Fh.D,  He  waa  encounged  10  woik  at  geology  and 
palaeontology  by  Professor  £,  Suesa  and  Di  M.  Hoemei;  and 
B*  early  as  i8jg  be  communicated  to  the  Vienna  Academy  a 
deicripEion  of  some  freshwater  molluscs  from  tbe  Cretaceous 
'  ol  tbe  Doitb-euiem  Alps.  In  1S61  he  Joined  tbc  Austrian 
Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
palaeoniologisl  to  ihe  Geological  Survey  of  India.  In  Calcutta 
~  'cscriplion  of  Ihe  Cretueous  totsilt  of  Southern  India  was 
placed  in  his  bands,  and  the  publicalioD  of  ibis  grea'l  work  which 
fumed  pan  of  the  fdatentelogM  Mica,  was  commeoced  with 
Ihe  assistance  of  H.  F,  Bbnfoid  in  tei3  and  compleled  in  iSjj. 
Eturing  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  Cfe  be  publiibcd  geologicai 
memoin  on  the  western  Himalayas  and  Tibet,  and  Dumerout 
papers  on  all  branches  of  Indian  aooiogy,  from  mammals  ti 


IS  again 


seiom^ftan 


or  value 


se  of  other  goods,  a  bnta  fit  purchau 
aiolcn  goods  in  marKel  oven  (see  SaLE  or  Goods)  oblaint  a  t 
title  t"cept  as  against  the  (Zrown).  provided  ihal  the  thief 
not  been  convieled.  After  tonviction  ol  the  thief  Ihe  prop 
revest!  in  Ihe  owner,  and  the  court  befon  which  [he  thief 
convicted  may  order  restitution,  eicept  in  tbe  cases  spec 
■    n  the  Larceny  Act,  --  -"-  "^ —  "-  ■"--'■ — 


■  and  tb 


^  _^ e,  banker,  he.,  with  goods  and  documents  of 

title  to  goods  entrusted  10  him.  Afier  conviction  ol  ibe  thief 
Ihe  goods  must  be  recovered  f  rara  Ibe  person  in  whcse  bands  they 
are  at  the  time  of  the  conviction,  for  any  sales  and  resales,  if 
the  first  sale  was  in  market  overt,  are  good  until  conv1ni< 
thief.  The  proiection  given  by  market  oven  is  unk. 
Scotland.  If  Ihe  goods  wrn  obtained  by  false  preter 
nol  by  brceny.  the  question  then  is  wheiher'ihe  propen 
goods  has  piMed  or  not,  and  the  ansirerto  ibis  question 
upon  ihe  nature  of  the  fahe  pretences  employed.  If 


n  Ihen 


■  1,  the  pro 


Tilheir 


,. _    .■e,lhevendordHiversthegoodsioA.B, under 

the  belief  ihil  he  is  CD.— the  property  does  not 
transferee,  and  the  owner  may  recover  the  goods  1 
Anno  fiit  purchaser. 

"n  the  United  Slates  the  law  as  lo  stolen  goods 


by  SI 


D  Ihe  various  st 


prictically  fn  accordance  with  English  law.  The  1 
market  oven  is  nol,  however,  scknowledged  by  any  1 
The  purchaser  from  a  Ihief  gels  no  title  as  agaiosl  the  01 
One  who  buys  goods  from  a  factor  who  procured  ihem  by  lar 
Is  nol  protecled  by  the  Factors  Act  in  New  York  {Solu. 
Grrdau.  no  N  Y.  380).  To  the  same  effect  (C«lry  v.  Sin^tlM 
(rqa(),  ii8  Fed.  R.  fiTQ)  is  >  purchase  of  catlle  Irom  a  "  ' 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Coon  held,  in  an  action  of  detinue  to  re 
fin  negrosbves,tbat  the  English  rule  at  lo  tale  in  market 
did  not  apply  in  the  United  Slates  (Fenlrut  v.  5siiM,  loPelen 
(js).  la  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  market 
sf  rnnonal  ^peny  cannot  gel  a  good  title  Iron  one  without 


insec 


I  accompany  a 


.  i8;j  b 


latched  by  tbe  Indian 
and  Kasbgar  under  Mr  (aflerwalds  Sir 
Douglas)  Fotayth.    Kis  health,  which  had  been  severely  aflccled 

by  his  previous  field  work  in  India,  proved  unequal  lo  ''      ~     ' 


le  died  on  Ihe  i< 


1  of  June  1874.  a: 


hayok,  i. 


iag  loaded  with  the  spoils  and  notes  of  nearly  a 
year's  research  in  one  of  the  least-known  pans  of  Central  Asia.'^ 

Memoir  (with  bibliography)  by  V.  Ban,  appended  ID  StitntiM 
Rtula  of  tl>  »c«d  yirki^i  Mbrin.  1886?  Qbituarv  b"  W.  t. 
Blanlord,  A'elarr.  Julyq.  1874- 

ITOLP,  or  Stolte,  a  town  d  Gemtny,  In  the  Pnmtan 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  tbc  Siolpe.  10  m,  from  the  Baltic  Set 
and  64  m.  W.  of  Daniig  on  the  railway  lo  Stargard,  and  with 
branches  to  Stolpmtlnde  and  Nensteitin.  Pop.  {1005).  31,154. 
The  large  church  of  St  Mary,  with  a  lofty  tower,  dating  from  tbe 
r4th  century,  the  Renaissance  casile  of  the  i6th  century,  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  one  ol  Ihe  ancient  town-gates  restored  In 
1811  ate  memoriala  of  Ihe  lime  when  Siolp  was  a  protperont 
member  of  the  Hanseslic  League,  Ii  has  also  tbe  cburdi  of  St 
John,  buill  in  ihe  i3ih  century,  a  Dew  town  hall,  andaalaltieof 
Bismarck.  The  manufacture  of  machinery,  amber  article*, 
tobacco  and  dgan,  and  bricks,  with  some  iron-founding, 
linen  .weaving,  and  salmon.Sshing  in  the  Stolpe,  are  the  chief 
industrial  occupations  of  ihe  Inhabitants,  whoalso  carry  on  trade 
in  grain,  caiite,  spirits,  timber,  fish  and  geese.    SlolpmBnde,  a 

the  port  of  Stolp. 

Sldp.  mentioned  in  the  1  ith  century,  received  town  rights  In 
1I7J.  From  the  rath  to  the  16th  century  il  was  a  member 
of  the  Haiuealic  League.  Until  ifij;,  when  it  passed  lo  Bnnden- 
bnrg,  the  lown  was  generally  In  the  posaeuinn  of  ihe  dukci  oi. 
Pomerania. 

nOHACB  (Gr.  rrrlfiaxn  Item  Brita,  a  mouth),  the  bag-like 
digestive  organ  which  m  man  Is  situated  in  the  upper  lelt  part 
of  the  abdomen.  See,  for  anatomical  details.  AuuEKTaiv 
C*N«L.  For  Ihe  diseases  of  the  slomach  in  geiwrsl  see  DiCMtiv* 
Oacim;  and  for  special  foms  Gunins,  Gasiuc  UlCOt, 
DvsrzFSia,  let.;  also  AbdOuen  lAUtmimil  Surirry). 

Coxrt  of  iht  SVmtil  h  a  common  diieaw.  It  occun  lor  tbe 
most  pan  in  penont  at «  alter  middle  life,  and  in  b«h  mea  squally. 

fibfouB  gtowih  fornii  a  contractini  nne  of  Ibe  icirrtioui  variny. 

of  the  scaly  ephhelicinuloui  variny.  It  ollrn  begins  ia  the  tiuie*' 
of  the  end  at  the  rullel,  apcesding  downwards  to  the  stomach; 
Chrooic  ^itric  ulcer  is  not  unfrcquentlv  the  starling  point  of  cancer. 


9S6 


Tbe  tyiDploiu  of  c* 


STONE,  C.  P. 

lach  are  apt  to  be  indefini 


..-.ibbyuliingfaad.  Then  camsifcdiat  of  diKomlort  which  as 
be  ofun  localised^  Ihe  Individiul  poiiuiiw  with  hit  fineer  lo  a  qui 
■omewhere  behind  Ihe  end  of  Itie  breulDDne.  DiAcuiiy  and  luia 
Id  twallowinB  may  be  complained  of  when  ihe  cancer  ji  beftinnint 
to  Mock  Ihe  intet.buL  K  il  h  liiuaied  ai  ihe  pvlenii  the  diicwnfon 
copoes  on  an  hour  or  two  after  a  meal — at  the  timelhii  tSe  poniaUy 
diieHed  food  fi  tryina  to  make  its  way  into  ihe  unalL  iniacine- 
Much  o(  the  [ood  remaini  in  the  iiomach  and.  undergaing  lermenta- 

rirn'riiT'lD  ouveicblue  be^'hli^. '^  Lau" "on  lo^kin'^^Q^ri. 
The  vomilinfE  may  talre  iilace  evenr  two  or  ihcw  dayi,  enorniDui 
quantiiiet  a(  undignted  food  mixed  with  frothy,  veaBt-Uke  mumui 
being  ihmm  up.  And  whiL&i  the  uomach  imiloWly  hIJinf  up  a 
■Iter  one  of  theie  unconirallable  empiyiiiK  -  '-' -'  -  ' 

menu  at  ihe  Individual  nay  cauie  ^ 

At  "  iplathiioL"    Bur  -^—  -~  '*-■ 

™niiable,  ifiough  th 


jdden  and  vioTent 
ocmay  be 

TfEfK 


Z. 


Ihen  rapidly  Ioh  llnti  and  nrengib.  and  a  hard  lump  may 
I  A  chaiacteriHic  (caiure  of  cancer  iithc  carrying  of  theep 
aOt  (which  arc  the  aiKniial  element  ol  ihc  Erowthl  to  the 
lymphatic  glandf,  and  in  catver  of  tbe  ttomach  the  tec 
Inplication  of  the  ilapdi  nuy  caute  Che  lormation  of  large 
between  the  ttomach  and  the  liver,  which  may  preta  up 
larn  vdnt  and  give  liie  to  dropty-  Secondaiy  deposit*  s 
to  lorm  also  in  the  liver  and  they  may  cauie  the  appearan 
butpng  below  the  ribi  on  the  right  tide, 
'  Anoiuier  characteiutk  of  cancer  ii  that  it  apreadi  far  and  widOi 
diawing  other  titkuet  to  itteff  by  eonttmcting  nbroui  banda.  Theee 
are  wmetimet  erroneouily  tpoken  of  ai  the  "rooli"  of  cancer, 
and  in  the  cate  ol  cancer  gt  the  Homaeh  tbcy  may  fix  It  to  the 

Encitu.  Ihe  Ever.  ih«  bnwcb  or  Ihe  iiHnc.  The  iavailon  of  the 
_  nphatic  ilanda  and  the  iprfading  of  the  growth  Into  neighbourinf 
^ — "■ — *""  Hicceuful -operative  ttcalinepi  of  gaatric  cancer 


>tion  than  Ihal  he  ihould  hopelcnly^ve  hinielf  ever 

.   And  Kmetlmei  the  turgeon  u  enabled  by  operation 

i*c  B'"^  relief,  though  the  removal  of  the  growth  ilielf  it 

ken  the  iniwlli  is  at  ihe  cardiac  end  of  IheBOmnch,  blecUng 
rmanent  opening  may  be  arranged  for  the  intrqdgcllon  of  an 
ippy  paiLFnt — provided  that  iti  perlonDancc  it  not  too  long 


TMi  It  called     i 


the  food  may  hnd  itt  way  along  th 
le  relief  oi  the  lymptonu  of  gaiui 


Joined  ID  the  middle 


c^  pyloric  cancer  resection  of  the  disease  may 
upper  end  of  the  inle^rine  being  afterwarda 
e  of  the  ftomadi  by  a  kind  of  short-circuiting 

being  l»Dught  up  and  ipliced  to  the  end  of  the 


ie<rf««r 


irliel  may  be  aHocded  by  wasi 

long  rubber  lube,  a  [unrwl.  am 

aunetted  by  Adoll  KUumaul. 

Fyltnpliiiiy.—Siinjte  (ibtoui 

wtiuing  the  e 


1  ^ug  of  hot  water,  at  original^ 
arrowing  of  the  pleway  of  the 
with  by  dividing  it  longitudinally 


did  ibea  tuturing  the  edgei 

ingtnioui  operation  widen  ihe , , — 

taui  frartion  of  ha  l«igih.   In  eaiea  of  great  dilatation  of  the  ttornach 
_:.i.  __  -^.^,^1^^  ,-  -i«  -..,1-.  -t-  gi^if  (J  ihf  walb  may  be 

inenily  secuitd  by  wiuring. 

out  I     Koma^  » now 

nOKE.  CHARLES  PONEROT  (1614-1887),  AmErican  uMier. 
irai  bom  in  Greenfidil.  Maaachiuelta.  on  the  joth  of  Scptembet 
1814.  He  graduated  at  Weil  Point  in  iSjj,  uid  in  ibe  Mokan 
War  earned  two  brevcta  for  dtiiingtilihed  conduct.  In  iaj6 
be  reaagncd  fiom  the  umy;  and  in  1857-1861  be  led  a  icienli£c 
dpeditiini  in  the  italc  ol  Socon.  Meiieo,  Re  re-«itered  Ihe 
•Cfvicein  iStt,  and  becaoit  a  brigadier-general,  United  Siatei 
Volnniem.  but  Ihe  defeat  of  a  detachmcni  al  Ball's  BluS 
(Oct.  SI,  iSCl)  wu  MUibuicd  to  him,  and  he  wai  impriioned 


for  til  moatlis,  beint  then  releaMd  irilboat  toy  dni^  Mh 

hnpucht  again&t  him.  Alter  Mrving  for  abort  peiiods  in  ik 
lallet  stages  of  Ibe  war,  be  misned  bit  commiiiiai  (Sqi. 
1S64).  He  wu  engineer  and  superiniendeiii  of  a  mmmg  coDfaiii 
in  Viixinia  from  1S65  lo  1870,  when  be  entered  (be  milkii; 
anvice  of  tbe  kbedive  ol  Egypt,  wbuae  chiel  aS  aufi  and  gcnml 
aide-de-camp  be  became,  with  Ibe  nbk  ol  lieutenani-gtaoil 
and  the  liile  of  "  Fetik  Faiba."  Ub  Rtiuned  10  the  Uuud 
States  in  iBSj,  and  resumed  his  engiDeeius  work.  He  died  ii 
New  York  Cily  on  the  341h  of  January  iB«7- 

ETOHE,  EDWARD  JAMES  (iSji-1897),  Briliah  Kamaaa. 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  igth  ol  February  iSji.  Eduutol 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  he  obuined  n  imdnilsUp  tt 
Kin^'i  College,  London,  and  In  1856  a  Kbolusbip  al  Qatat 
College.  Cambridge,  graduated  «i  fifth  wnotter  in  1859,  tiidni 
'  .tely  elected  fellow  of  bis  college.  Tbe  ioUowini  lat 
'  '  tbe  Rev.  B.  Main  as  cbici  aiiisunl  at  the  Bufi 
Obtetvalory,  Creenwicb,  and  at  once  undertook  the  funduBOUl 
task  of  improving  attionomical  ctuulanta.  The  mosl  imponasl 
of  these,  the  tun's  mean  paiallai,  was  at  that  time  subisl  u 
considerable  uncertainty.  From  a  discussion  of  the  obaervalivs 
of  Uars  made  in  1S60  and  1861  at  Greenwich  and  WiIUiw 
tovn  (near  Melbourne),  Stone  deduced  for  it  a  value  of  S-gji' 
{Uff*.  Ni^.  g.AS.  iiiii.  i8]l,  and  io  a  lunhei  invesiiniiB 
in  which  be  included  the  obtcrvations  made  in  )8(li,  it  ik 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  obiained  8'ms'  (tfe«-  ■>/  K--IS..  '^ 
xniii.).  ConGnnatoty  results  were  afforded  by  his  diuia- 
■Ion  ol  tbe  observattons  of  ihe  trantit  el  Venus  in  iji^  wtuct 
yielded  the  figure  891'  [ifm.  NbI.  RAJ.  ncviii.  ij.O'  >> 
iS6j  be  conUibuled  1  memoir  to  tbe  Royal  Altronanial 
Society  on  Ibe  contUnt  ol  lunar  paralUi.  He  also  dric- 
the  mass  of  the  moon,  and  Irom  a  discussion  of  iht 


Creenwicb  Ii 
he    found    Ii 


circlet 


A  m 


recognized  by  tbe  award  of  the  Xcpi 
Astfononiicat  Society^a  gold  medal  in  i86g.  and  on  tbe  Kt4- 
nation  of  Sit  Tbomu  Maclear  in  1870  be  was  appDinicd  Ha 
Majesty's  asttonomcT  tt  ihe  Cape.  Hi>  fint  tuk  on  takiif  up 
tbii  pott  wai  the  reduclton  and  puhlicaiion  of  a  laije  nut  J 
observations  left  by  bis  piedeceisot,  Irom  a  telecled  poniuid 
which  [thote  made  1856-1860)  be  compUcd  a  catalogue  of  iin 
stars.  His  principal  work  was,  however,  a  calalogue  of  ii-Hi 
■      '        '       ignilude  between  lie  South  Pole  and  >s°S- 


ciic^y  G: 


bed  by  tl 


_„-  , Shortly  alter  Ihe  dcaib  of  Main  wi  ilx 

Qth  ol  May  1878,  Stone  was  appointed  lo  succeed  him  as  RaddiSc 
Observer  at  Oilord.  and  he  left  the  Cape  on  the  17th  ol  May  iS:» 
At  Oxford  he  extended  tbe  Cape  observalions  of  sun  10  iht  -li 
magnitude  irom  1;°  S.  declination  lo  Ibe  cqualor.  and  collsltd 
the  results  in  the  RaddiSt  CalaletHI  lor  1840,  irhicb  cunum 
the  plates  ol  6414  stars.  Stone  observed  tbe  transit  ol  Voa 
of  1874  at  Ihe  Cape,  and  organized  the  govcnunent  eipediiiW 
for  Ihe  CDiresponding  event  in  iBBi.  He  was  elected  ptendni 
of  Ihe  Royal  Aslronomical  Society  (1881-1884).  and  he  m  * 
fits!  10  recognize  ihe  importance  ol  the  old  observalions  iccuimi- 
latcd  al  the  RadcUITe  Observatory  by  Homsby,  Robertson  »*) 
Rigaud  (Ml".  Nel.  R.AJ.,  vd.  Iv.}.  He  succesiluUy  obsu™! 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  the  8ib  of  August  iSgt  at  Nonri 
Zemtya,  and  puiposed  a  voyage  to  India  for  the  eclipse  d  1^ 
but  died  suddenly  al  the  RadcLIB'e  Observatory  on  tbe  4ihn 
May  iBa7'  The  number  ol  his  asironomical  pubUcitlons  aa^ 
1  so.  but  his  reputation  depends  mainly  on  his  eaiber  wort  u 
Creenvich  and  bis  i»o  great  star  catalogues—  the  Ca;«  CaWV 
lor  1880  and  Ihe  RadillSi  Celaltiiu  lor  1B90. 

See  Prof.  Jtoy.  Six«;y,  lifi.  10;  MwU*.  Na.  Jtey.  .IK.  S«.  j™ 
143;  Thr  Timri.  10th  of  May  1897;  OtjnroWy,  XX.  JI4 !  ^I't'f' 
No.  3416^  Kay.  Sat,  Cu.  Stinil.  Paftri.  (A  M.  C.I 

nOHE.  niAHK  (i8oo-i8;9),  Biitiili  paioler,  was  bun  « 
Manchetlet.  and  was  eniirdy  sell-un^l.  He  was  decml  •• 
BSiociale  ol  the  Society  of  PaintcR  in  Waier  Colours  ii  il]}  •" 
member  in  184]  land  an  aasoriate  of  the  R<^  Acadcny  in  ilsi- 
The  work*  he  fint  cxhibiied  at  the  Academy  were  poivaiu,  ^ 
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Sbilaptsit,  tcrlplurc  uid  leBtlmnml  lubjecu,  many  of  which 
■tn  engnved. 

nOHE,  OBOIIQB  (i7aS-i7t«),  ucbbuhop  of  Anni^h,  vu 
the  UB  of  Andrew  Staoe,  ■  LendoD  binhir,  and  wu  eduoled 
■t  WeitDuuLer  School  and  ChriM  Church,  OitonL  Hiving 
taken  boJ/  ordcn  hii  idvinctmcDi  in  ibc  Church  t/ta  very  npid, 
miinJy  through  the  influence  ol  hii  brother  Andrew.  Andrew 
Stone  (iToj-1771),  who  wu  five  yttn  older  than  G«i»ic, 
became  private  secietary  to  the  duke  of  Newoulte  >bou(  1719, 
ud  waifoc  mioy  yean  on  the  oioat  inliniate  and  confidential 

In  1 714  he  wu  appointed  usdec-wonsty  ol  Male,  and  be  toon 
(liiicd  a  portion  of  great  penoual  ioBuence  with  Geoife  II. 
by  whom  he  iraa  made  tutor  to  Prince  George,  afterwudi 
GeoiEC  IIL  On  the  accemion  of  the  latter  to  the  thnne, 
Andrew  Stone  wu  appotitcd  treaiunr  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
ud  illaching  himscU  to  Lord  Sute  he  became  in  influential 
tnember  ol  the  pany  known  u  "  ttie  king'i  frieodi."  whose 
nrntinp  were  frequently  held  at  hit  haute.  He  wu,  iheictoie, 
wcU  aUe  to  promote  the  pceferaKnl  of  hla  brolbet  George,  who 
west  to  Ireland  »  chaplain  to  tbe  duke  oC  Donet  when  thai 
nobleman  became  loid-lieutenant  fo  r;]!.  In  1733  George 
Stcoe  wu  made  dean  of  Fcrai,  and  in  the  following  yeu  he 
eichanged  thia  deanery  foe  that  of  Deny,  in  17^  he  became 
biihop  of  Femi,  in  17U  biibiq)  of  Kilclare,  in  174J  biihi^of 
Deny,  aitd  in  1747  anhbUwp  ol  Armagh.  During  the  two 
rean  that  be  occupied  the  lee  ol  Odare  he  wu  alio  dean  of 
Qiriitchanh,  Dublin. 

From  the  moinent  thM  be  became  primale  of  Ireland,  StoiK 
proved  himielf  more  a  politician  than  an  ecdaiuiic  "  He  wai 
uid  to  have  been  leifiih,  worldly-minded,  ambltioua  and 
ofttentatioua;  and  he  waa  accused,  though  very  probably  fabdy, 
of  groB  private  vice." '  His  aim  wu  to  necure  political  power. 
■  desire  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Boyle,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  HoQie  ol  Commons,  who  had  orgaoiied  a  formidable 
cppoutioa  to  the  government.  The  duke  of  Donet's  reappoint- 
mcDl  la  the  lord-lieutenancy  in  i;ji,  with  his  Ma  Lord  George 
SickvUle  u  secretary  of  slate  lor  Ireland,  atiengthened  tlie 
primate'i  pmition  and  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  the  popular 
party  on  the  constitutional  question  u  to  the  right  of  the  Irish 
Houie  of  Comnwns  to  dispose  of  surplus  Iriah  revenue,  which 
the  iDverameiil  maintained  wu  the  propeny  of  the  Crown.  But 
■hen  Dorset  wu  replaced  by  the  duke  of  Devanihlre  in  1755, 
Boyle  wu  raised  to  the  peerage  u  earl  of  Shannon  and  received 
a  pension,  and  other  membcii  of  the  oppoaitian  also  obtained 
peniionsor  places;  and  the  archbitbap,  finding  himself  excluded 
from  power,  went  into  oppo^tion  to  the  govenunent  in  alliance 
with  John  Ponsonby.  These  two,  afterwards  joined  by  the 
primate's  old  rival  Lord  ShannoD,  and  usually  supported  by 
the  earl  ol  KJldare,  regained  control  of  aSairs  in  i7{S,  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  In  the  aame  year  Stone 
wrote  a  remarkable  [elter,  preserved  in  the  Btdjtfrd  Corrtsptm- 
itiui  (iL  3Sj),  In  which  he  speaks  very  despondingly  of  the 
material  condiiinn  of  Irelaod  and  the  distress  of  the  people. 
The  archbishop  was  one  of  the  *'  undertakers  "  who  oontroUed 
'be  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  although  he  did  not  regain  the 
almost  dictatorial  power  he  had  eicTXised  al  an  eariier  period, 
which  had  suggested  a  comparison  between  him  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  he  continued  to  enjoy  a  prominent  ihare  in  the  adminis- 
Iralion  of  Inland  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  London  on 
the  19th  of  December  1764. 

Although  this  "much-abused  prelate,"  u  I-ecky  calls  him, 
wu  a  firm  nipporter  of  the  Eo^ish  govemmenl  iJi  Ireland,  he 
wu  far  from  being  a  man  of  tyranmcil  or  Intolerant  disposition. 
It  was  due  10  hit  influence  that  in  the  anti-tithe  dbtuthinces  In 
^ter  in  1763  the  government  acted  with  conspicuous  modera- 
tion, and  that  the  moverttent  wu  suppressed  with  very  little 
bloodihed;  be  constantly  favoured  a  policy  of  eondllition  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  loyalty  he  defended  at 
.  ■W.B.H.L(cky,&i<ii<rnl«<M(k£t(U«UC«tery(iB9i). 


difierent  perioda  of  hii  career  both  In  hi*  qxechci  in  th*  bUb 
House  of  L«ds  and  in  his  coirespondeace  with  ministen  in 
LoodoiL  Archbishop  Slonn,  who  never  manied,  wu  a  man  of 
remarkably  budsome  appearance,  and  bis  manners  were  "  emi- 
nently seductive  and  insinuating."  Richard  Cumberland,  who 
wu  struck  by  the  "  Polish  magnificence  "  of  the  prnnaie,  speaks 
in  the  highest  tcimi  of  bis  courage,  tact,  and  qualities  u  a  popu- 
lar leidet.  Horace  Walpola,  who  gives  an  unfavourable  picture 
of  his  private  characta,  aduwwlcdgea  that  Stone  pottCMed 
"  abitities  leldom  to  be  matched  " ;  ajod  be  had  the  disiioctioii 
of  being  mentioned  by  David  Hume  as  one  of  the  only  two  nun  ol 
mark  wtio  bad  perceived  merit  In  that  author's  History  ofEn^ni 
on  it*  fint  appearance.  He  wa*  himscU  the  author  of  several 
volumes  0 
SeeRicb 
.840)   J.; 
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nOM^  LUCT  iBucxwUlJ  (lSlt-l8«i),  American  nformer, 
antl^lavety  and  womaa'a-righls  leader,  wu  bom  In  West 
Brookfield,  MassadiusetU,  on  the  ijth  of  August  iSiE.  Her 
father  refused  her  the  ccjlege  education  that  she  ao  eagerly 
desired,  but  she  esmcd  eoaugb  to  cany  her  through  Obetliii 
College,  where  ihe  graduated  in  1&47.  She  iiunediatdy  went 
on  the  lecture  plitform  u  an  advorale  of  tiwiitioD  and  of 
woDVtn's  rights,  and  her  remarkable  voice  and  commanding 
eloquence  often  held  in  check  the  meet  disonlerly  audiencea. 
In  ig;5  ahe  married  Dr  Henry  B.  BbckweU  (1814-1909),  a 
prominent  abolitionist  and  advocate  of  woman's  rights,  who 
agreed  that  she  should  keep  her  maiden  name;  after  ig;o  he 
assisted  his  wife  in  tbe  management  of  the  Wtman'i  JimriuiJ  of 
Boston,  of  which  she  became  ediinrtn  1871.  She  allowed  her 
New  5<ney  property  Co  be  lold  for  taies,  and  then  puhlkheda 
pamt^ilct  on  "  taialion  witbont  representation."  She  cam- 
paigned fo[  woman's  suflisge  amendments  in  Kansu  (1S6;), 
Vermont  (1870),  Michigan  <  1874),  Colorado  (1877)  (ud  Nebia^a 
(iSgi).  She  died  in  Dorchester,  Max.,  ou  Ihe  iSth  of  October 
1893.  Hcrdaughtei,AunSTDHEBLUxwi:LL(b.iai7). carried 
on,  with  her  father,  the  ICohok'i  jBumat  tiler  1S9J.  ud  in 
r885'r9i>]  edited  the  Womax't  CihimH. 

Met  husband's  listers,  Euubub  Blscewiu.  [iSii-i9ta> 
and  Ehtlv  Blaci:well  (1826-1910),  were  prominent  physidana. 
The  former  graduated  at  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  Geneva, 
New  York,  in  i£49.-receiving  the  first  physician's  degree  gran  ted 
to  a  woman  in  the  United  States,  and  studied  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Paris  and  in  London,  where  she  began  to  practise  h  1869. 
She  died  at  Hasting  on  the  1st  of  Jane  1910.  Emilr  BtackweH 
graduated  at  the  Medical  Department  of  Weatcni  R(setv« 
Unfvertityin  1854;  In  18:3.  with  her  sBler,  she  foandcd  the  Nev 
York  lafimiary  for  Women  and  Children;  and  tbe  wu  foe  many 
yean  dean  of  the  Woman's  Medicil  College  nf  the  New  York 
Infirmary  which  she  and  bee  sister  estabtisbed  in  1863. 

nOMB,  MARCDI  (1840-  ).  English  painter,  ion  at  fTuk. 
Stone,  A.ILA..  wu  trained  by  fail  fatbec  and  be^n  to  esiubit 
at  the  Academy  before  he  wuel^lees;  and  a  few  yean  later  be 
iQuBtialed  with  much  bocxim  boc^  by  Charles  Dickens,  Anthony 
TroUopc.  and  other  wiUen.ftiemilicif  his  family.  Be  wu  cisctod 
an  aaaodsle  of  tbc  Royal  Academy  in  1877.  and  academician  in 
1887.  In  hfi  eaiUec  picture*  be  dealt  much  with  historical 
incidents,  but  in  bl*  lata  work,  be  occupied  himself  chiedy  with  a. 
particular  type  of  dainty  sentiment,  treated  with  mAch  chann, 
refinement  and  executive  akiU.  One  of  hia  cuvssea  is  in  thi 
National  Gallery  ol  British  Art.  Most  ul  his  woria  have  been 
engraved,  and  medals  have  been  awarded  to  him  at  exbiblliont 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

See  tbe  U's  oJ  Weri  <f  Uartu  Sam.  RA.,  by  A.  L.  Batdiy 
(jIfI  JnTHTsffice,  1B9&). 
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(1586-1647),  EngUih  sculptor  ind  iidii- 
<KI.  WIS  ine  »n  01  1  quaTTyman  of  Woodbury,  but  Exclec, 
ftnd  as  1  boy  wu  i[^>T«iliKd  to  luic  James,  a  LondoQ  mason. 
About  itioj  be  went  to  Holland  and  woiked  undci  the  aculptor 
Hindiik  de  Kcyser  (1567-1611)  and  bis  son  Piclcr,  and  macried 
h!>  mastn'i  daughter.  Stone  is  uid  10  have  made  the  portico 
to  tbe  Wesutkeik  at  Amsterdam.  Reluming  to  London  about 
161]  with  Bernard  Jaasaciia  IJI.  1610-ieje),  a  feltow  pupij,'  he 
ictiled  in  Soulbvack  and  obtained  a  laige  practice;  in  iCiq 
he  wii  appointed  master-mason  to  Janin  1,^  and  [a  lAifi  to 
Clutln  I.;  and  he  died  in  London  on  the  14th  ol  August  1647. 
Slone.  whoH  work  is  associated  with  Inigo  Jonn'i  Intioduction 
dI  Renaissance  archilectun  into  England,  nnki  ai  the  great 
•cutptor  ol  his  lime  and  tbe  rejuvcDalor  of  the  art  in  England. 
He  is  best  knoim  by  hii  monuments,  notably  those  to  Sit 
Fnnds  Vere,  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  ud  Francis  Holies  in  W«t- 
minsler  Abbey;  Sir  Dudley  Digge)  at  Chilham  church,  Kent, 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Nortbamptoo,  in  Dover  Cosile  (removed 
to  Greenwich);  Sir  Thomas  Sulton,  at  the  Charterhouse  (with 
janssens);  Sit  Robert  Dniry  at  Hawstead  church,  SuEolk; 
Sir  William  Stonhouse  at  Radley  church,  Berkshire;  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  at  Meiton  College,  Oifeid ;  Sir  William  Pope,  in  Wroiton 
church,  near  Banbury;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  Redgrave  church, 
Snffolk  (witb  Jansscns);  Dr  John  Donne  lwinding.ibeet),  at 
St  Paul's  Cathedral;    and  Sic  Julius  Caeiar,  in   St  Helen's, 


He  had  three  sons:  John  (d,  iee7).a<aJptai;HeDry  (d.  1653} 
— commonly  knows  as  "  Old  Stone  " — •  pointer,  whose  copies 
«(  Van  Djrek  were  tamous,  and  whnse  portraits  ol  Charles  I. 
and  otben  are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  and  Nicholas 
(d.  164J),  a  sculptor,  who  worked 
kit  >  sketch-book,  which, 
Wvfag^  ■■ 


■  ordcla  by  A.  E.  DuDodk  In  tl 
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mintbewi 


m  pariiagimtary  divii 


at  SuflMdaldR,  England,  on  tbe  river  Trenl,  7  m.  N.  al  Stafford 
by  the  North  StaHonlshlta  n9way.  Fop.  of  urban  district 
(i«oi),  5680.  Fart  ol  the  walls  and  ciypi  remain  of  an  abbey 
wldch  dates  ftoai  the  foundation  ol  a  college  ol  canons  in  670. 
The  ^urch  of  St  Michael  dates  from  1750,  tbe  abbey  church 
havinscoUapaed  In  the  previous  year.  Alleyne's  grstamur  school 
la  a  foundation  of  1558,  The  chief  industry  is  shoemaking, 
but  mdtlng,  brewing  and  Canning  are  also  carried  on.  At  Buy 
Bank,  on  the  hiUs  to  the  north,  an  earthwork  it  traditionally 
D  the  Bite  tit  the  coital  of  Ibe  Kingdom  <^ 
i;  there  ate  otber  woiks  in  the  neighbouAMd  al  Saxon 

ROHB  (O.  Eng.  tUn;  tbe  word  is  canunoa  to  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Gtr.  Sltim,  Du.  jtMn,  Dan.  aod  Swed.  iln;  the 
toot  is  also  seen  In  Gr.  srls,  pebble),  a  detached  piece  or  fragment 
(frock.  ThewardisthusappliedtotbeinuJIfnignieiits  Bcatund 
In  tbe  ground  or  on  roods,  to  tbe  ntei-iniin  pebbka  of  the  sea 
■hote  or  river  beds,  and  to  the  hewn,  dressed  or  shaped  rode  used 
asabuildiogmaterisl.withwliicbttusaitidedeals,  Aqualifying 
word  generally  acconqjonies  "  stone  "  when  the  term  is  applied 
to  pieces  of  rock  cut  to  a  particular  siie  and  shape  and  used  for  a 
■pedfie  putpoK,  e.f,  "  mili-Btone,"  "  hesitb-atone."  "  grave- 
stone." Ac  Thetenn  "  prednusatane"i3uiedafthosemliienls 
whidi.  ttom  their  beauty  ol  colour,  &c,  their  rarity,  and  aome- 
timcs  tbelr  hardnesa,  are  valued  for  tbdr  luitability  for  (xnaneata 
^ee  GiMs).  Tbe  word  ia  alio  often  ^iplied  to  many  object* 
icsembling  a  stone  or  pebble,  aucb  aa  the  hard  kcn>d  of  ceitoin 
fnllti^  M  of  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  be,  or  the  talaM  ot  COB- 

<Alio  calU  Taonen  {Did.  Hal.  KatX  Jaues  and  Jaiwia. 
Rmibly  bt  wu  the  bwherof  the  Gnvd  (GaiEn)  laaien  oe  John- 
na,  afSonhwvk,  wbo  ia  161G  eucuted  (he  buH  et  Shakispare  in 
Stnttord  chunii ;  but  it  i>  unrenain  whelhgr  the  Inlier  was  Identical 


crelioni  sometlmw  formed  in  the  gall  or  urinary  bbddei  a  ik 
kidneys  (see  BuDpEt  DraEAiES  and  Kidhev  Discasts),  TIe 
"  stone "  bas  been  a  common  meosuK  of  wd^t  in  mnt 
western  Europe.  In  Germany  tbe  "  Sttin  "  was  of  »  to  » 1. 
In  the  British  system  ol  wei^ls  the  "legal"  MoBe,-ir  "knt- 
man's  "  weight  is  of  14  lb  avoirdupois;  in  weighing  wool  ii  m 
also  of  14  lb,  but  is  now  DSuaUy  ■(•  lb.  Tbs  "aMenur' 
stone  for  fish  or  fautcher's  mot  ii  of  S  b. 

BuiUini-ilmi — In  selecting  a  stone  for  bnBding  poipaii 
many  important  points  have  to  be  cmsideied.  Tbe  (teoe  aa 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  load  placed  upon  It,  it  mat  bt 
durable  and  weather  well  in  the  atmoaphere  of  the  district,  lai 
its  colour  and  appearance  need  to  be  studied.  It  must  fnnbtf 
be  ascertained  whether  a  suQicient  supply  is  available,  sad  tht 

experienced  In  obtaining  a  suitablestoneat  a  moderate  co5l,iad 
consderations  of  eipensr  Frequently  have  more  to  do  with  th 
choice  of  a  slone  than  the  architect  would  wish.  Where  [bat 
is  risk  of  £re,  as  is  often  the  case  in  businesa  and  factory  preoDa 
it  is  necessary  to  select  a  stone  able  to  stand  the  effect  of  a  pta 
heat  Hilhout  damage.    Great  experience  of  the  sliraglh  olso« 
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sf  tbe  London  1 
-  The  piime  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  buili£rv  stooe  ibouUbeik 
climate  to  which  the  material  has  to  be  expwd.  Slooe  tkil  ia 
the  pure  country  air  has  pmved  utmnely  durable  ^^^ 
may  quickly  decay  in  an  impure  city  acmoapbei^  d~  ('■■^ 
->—  -ibjected  10  ■"■ '■  -■-■-  ' —   -"-   — 


'lly 

h,  thouch  tjighl 

,  'An  aiulysia.  made  by  E.  G.  Clayii 


£vireme«or  (empcralurc.  too.  are,  oei;eially  spetiking,  prcjudiGiilts 
menu  in  (he  subttaoca  of  the  suae,  which,  th«i(b  slight,  eill^ 


J  sT&ri 


Water  Oat  at  lOD*) iitf 

Water  OoK  at  iy>°) h-«8 

Carbon  (uh) i-io 

Calcium  sulphate J9-3S 

Calcium  phoapbale      ...  s-zi 

Calcium  tllican           i-«j 

Magnesium  silicate      .....  <^7 

Sand  and  uncombLned  silica  .  B-06 


IriWD  iUO  the  pDfts  bj 

Lction  destroyed  a  poru 
J  slight  cru"  t"  rJ^r™ 
Carbonates 


a  of  the  subiuBceof  the  material,  they  *•'? 

-  'He  surface  which  is  In  mm  waiM  ^■ 

neiia.  the  chief  (Dutinientsirf  erdinur 

:r 


ssnethncs  itaa  bulk,  of  (be  stone  b  fmqnendy  danagid  ia  >kn"T' 
Oae  of  (be  best  precautions  that  can  be  taken  by  an  aiiniKI' 
a  peswnal  virit  to  tbe  quairy.  to  eaanlae  the  atsK  la  its  Ml^ 
rituatiob  This,  of  course,  will  fhra  litth  due  (o  its  bebaiww* 
aa  iaipuit  otiBMchere,  and  thenfon,  if  the  particular  itoiit  •>'■{*; 
previously  used  in  the  taaie  district,  tbe  buildiiss  in  whks  it" 
been  efflrAoyed  should  oho  be  Inspeoed.  A  baid^ond  laitia*>^ 
wUI  show  the  narka  (4  the  u»Gb(,  a^  tlw  arrise*  of  the  Us^  " 


^       DuufactiniH  diBricu  thb  ii 
inibin  ■  itm  yean  dl  encIkHi  the  <e 

ricu  ii  dufuiaed  under  acoadac  df  a 


tSIT  "' 


STONE  959 

■diiUoa<f«)abI(riiea.  HXuMmaMift  tnaa  «  whtliiw  «f  JBemu 
of  j>atuli  or  lod*  H  bnubcd  into  tlie  itoiK  uid,  aidal  by  tbc  cftrtxHUc 


by  inn  "  mW." 

urouBbodt  tilt  __  —  .^ — .  „ 
ntnl/  dcapen  tho  tona  of  the  «toqv» 
UvBtiininay  bcBMriouaaitoiiiotl' 

When  tbedunbOityof  itaMSuL 

■denUe  period  In  ■  bnildiiii  acIulIiF  encted,  ibl  noit  GUilul 
th^^.  pbyiicil  and  chenucal  testa  aboald  be  made,  tf  the 
'™^  ttmie  paatea  the  loDowiBg  tetta  aatufactorily  ft  Day 
oafdvbeuaanedtpbeaf  goodqiHllqrandlilKEy  to  pnnv  donUe : 
(ij  Resunce  ta  cnahiaf;  (a)  acid  t«t:  (j)  abioiptkiB  teat;  {4) 


ijoo  lona  neccaaary  to  cnuh  the  hardeat  grvidtca-  In  feoeral 
praciice  the  load  placed  upon  atone  ahoiild  not  exceed  one-tenth  of 
the  cnuhiof  wefibt  aa  Touad  by  teatini  typical  ■pecimena.  A  ah- 
ixh  ci'be  ia  a  convenieat  aiae  ^leo  adopted  for  the  btocka  to  which 
thf  cmihini  teat  11  to  be  applied. 

The  effect  pndwred  by  aoaldn*  piecea  oF  nofle  for  aome  daya 
in  a  I  %  adutian  tl  lutphurie  uri  bydmchlan:  acidi  vill  decide 
nufhly  whether  it  will  be  duiabie  In  a  city  UnxMpiten.  The 
veuel  conuininc  (be  Itil  (faould  be  agiuied  Inice  a  day:  the 
•ciiin  fll  the  acid  b  to  diaiolve  any  fortima  ai  ibe  dddc  that  would 
be  derompowd  by  tbeactkn  <d  anKW  and  add  funiea. 


or  ovefl  and^canlully  v 


Ei 

The  I 
of  a  (to 
lia  DMli 

r."5 


laberial  ia  liable  to  allov  dam 
atac  ol  the  buDdinc  la  which  ii  i 
oacope  b  ih*  brtt  nrnni  d[  dt 

■a  adwnSyT'^RKiUI  rmTpvril 


>%oltl» 
helng  capable  of  taUnf  up  a  lais* 


nely.    St 
e  aboald 


Id  be  mcctsd,  aa 


10  hardpal,  leait  al 


and  moat  cdtd; 


eoinetinn  itriiu 
Kl  and  unilorm 


The  ecjfter  Monea  an  of  laier  formation,  and  ai 
in  mi^t  and  non  porouj,    A  mod  itcn 
when  atruck  with  atetl,  and  a  fnah  Izactun 

AdSu'i«h^  "'  ' 


..  ,,  ■ It  for  delerJulBiiif  whether  a  atone  cootaina  mucl 

eajthy  nmCttf  ia  tiklat  Same  atnaH  ch^puifa  from  the  atone  Rr 
aticrd  la  a  veead  urith  aulGcIent  water  to  cover  the  pieces  aod  ar 
fcfl  undiuutbcd  for  about  Ihree-quanen  of  an  hour.  The  wate 
m  then  nntly  iciliied.  Wlh  atone  of  a  hiithly  cryataDInc  nature 
liavins  ita  putictca  well  ceraenled  teoether.  the  water  wilt  imiaii 


,,„  . ta  haa  been  ihown  to  be 

prejudicial  to  the  durability  of  many  itonea.    A  elriklng  initance 

,, o(  thia  peculiarity  ia  alfarded  by  Ckopalia'a  Needle 

!>-—■'•    nn  the  Thamea  EmbankiKat.     thia  ia  ajl  Eflrptian 
*'*■  monument  of  carved  iraniie  which  undoubtedly  aiood 

or  Bome  thoumndt  of  y«n  with  little  deterioralii 
rism  which  it  wna  rernoved.  Hut  ^nre  iti  eiecilon  ir 
>f«n  found  neceaaaty  to  coat  it  pen'odieally  with 

olulion  in  order  to  check  the  1 — ■"  ' '  —  "-- 

)f  the  London  atjnoaphepc. 

^.■A.4  mrtrK  a,  prepofutiori  of  paniffin  containina  errosolr  & 
■  '  The  Buiface  of  the  atone  waa  hmtrd  by  m 
ucoat  itDVea,  and  the  compound  applied  hot- 


otiKtinacau* 
■rge  number  of  1 


.  ia  applied  until  the  aurface  of  the 
ia  allowed  to  dry  and  a  aohitiM 


re  of  Ume  which  fiUa  the  porca  oF  the  atoi 
'  y  chec1ai(  decay.    Bar,.. 
L—  Laa  decayed  owiju  to 
J  -Tlidity  dieEr 


therdiy  <hec1uif  decay.    Baryta  waitr  wUI,  when 

SiuiRi  lu  iiHidtoDe  that  haa  decayed  owiju  to  Ibe  action  6t  aul- 
uiuusfumea,  penetrate  into  and  aulidify  die  cnunbling  poniona, 
with  the  mult  that  the  none  !■  rKoniiituted  and  b«oma  hu9 
and  quite  aolid.     Prntevor  A.  H.  Church  employed  thia  method 

atHi  the  atoneworic  of  the  chapter  bouK  at  Wcatmioiter  waa  alao 
treated  by  bin  in  the  aame  manner.  FluaU  ia  the  name  given 
10  a  liliceoua  preaervaiive  apecialty  reconuciended  for  uae  upon  the 
limtMonea  from  the  Balh  dialiict.  It  may  alio  be  applied  to  other 
lunenoBe*,>iidtobrick>,1ilea.trtia-eotta,ftc.  It  doea  not  materially 
cbangBtbeappeanuicvof  the  atone  but  enten  (he  poiea  and  pievenia 
decay.  Stonewwk  tlut  Ei  much  decayed  may  be  ntoied  by 
Tabaid't  MetalUc  Stone,  which  ia  a  natuml  itcne  of  trachyte  oiipn 
reduced  to  powder.  The  iCone  ii  realored  to  ita  original  condiiian 
by  ffiiiJBC  the  powtler  with  an  add  which  ■aftcni  and  nninitea 
the  molecules  without  dccompoeition.  The  invention  11  of  French 
adt^  and  haa  been  uaed  lor  much  important  work  on  the  coDtincDe 
<d  Europe  and  In  Eiuland. 

The  aaluial  bed  cTa  atone  la  that  iuiface  on  which  it  wl 
drpoaitcd-  But  volcanic  and  other  dialujtmtcea  may  ha^ 
nnce  that  time  and  completely  altered  ita  "lie"; 
and  llwrcfoEB  it  ftequenlly   happena  l'  .      -       -  . 


tiered   ita    ' 
_  that  ahoriioniBi  - 
albedaruoiieaaittei 


loriginaO^ 


iihDukI  be^edDnedcewilh  the  lamina^ 
'ed'audll^'^itauiuiaf^.    Lima»^ 


rranile)   are  compartTivcly   aofi 

acquire  haidnem  and  nrenEth.     For  theie  le 

from  an  economical  point  of  view  to  "  work  "  the  «. 

ab^pe  and  mould  and  carve  it  when  left  and  eanly  vorkaMe.  By 
adopIioE  thii  method  a  considerable  aarins  In  carriage  wQI  hi: 
effected,  and  (he  durability  ol  the  atone  ii  enhanced,  /or  the  quarry 
aap  on  drying  out  leave*  ■  hard  outer  crurt  or  piDttctive  alda 
which  would  be  removed  if  the  working  of  the  rone  were  left  until 
it  had  become  aeaioned.  It  iaanintereatinefact  IhaiSirChriiFophcr 
Wrrn  diiected  that  the  HDnca  UKd  ia  the  eitctioD  of  St  Paul'a 
Cathedral  ahould  be  ieaxined  lor  three  yean  on  theiea  beach. 


They''"  ^in-^bT'^  ™er  fo 


n^.  _,._ 

by  the  aame  aubalanee  or  ndaed  whh  aand  and  clay.  The  ptim 
BKcn-abapcd  Cbinet  the  name  "  oolite ")  and  vary  la  rin  Inan 
tiny  panldei  to  inint  aa  larje  aa  peaa.  SUty  lunntonra  consK 
■Inwat  entirely  of  amatl  ahcUa,  oeeaaiiled  toaetber  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  Jf^Huaan  limettonca  an  coaipaaed  of  carbonatea  of  lime 
and  magneala  In  vaiyini  praportionm  and  naually  alao  ccntain  amall 
quaatitiea  of  iitiea.  iron  and  alnmina.  Sionea  havinf  leia  than 
15%  ef  magneala  are  not  ctaiaed  under  thia  hmd.  Dtlimila  an 
UdKHonaa  contajninf  eipial  proportiona  ol  carbanate  of  lime  and 

— ^ [  BHnetla.     Many  of  the  linetl  buildhv-aunea  are 

In  Entland  npical  esmplea  are  the  Bath  Honea, 

m*  and  Kentiah  mntone,  and  in  America  tbflae  frwn 

lei  of  New  York,  Imfiana  (Bedford  quarry,  light  tnwn  atone). 
I  (Craftan  and  Cbeatar  onarrlea)  and  KmtiKky  (Bowling 
aane,  1«W  my.  BmOar  m  PafttandK     Notable  Fimcfi 

mi  an  obtalsed  [(cm  the  quanie*  at  Peuren   (utatB), 

Chlteao-CaillaH  (whhri,  AbttrK,  Normandotii  <white},  andVillBn 


Oight  brown).   The 
of  takinf  a  fine  pot 


ihiie},  Abt<]t>,  I 
hanJBtandch 


960 
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win  eifcrvffltt  add  by  ttug  t«tt  tif  e 

■nnia  wdfh  bawcHi  iw  ■>  and  n 

in  cobur,  but  moit  of  them  m  c  * 

H  ■  limejloiie  which  bai  b«D  d  u 

piHiare  into  ■  syBalHne  fores.   1  u 

wUch  an  nihabk  for  Intcnor  oa  li 

Bninc.  paviiu.  Ac,  ud  in  diy  ion  » 

wUh  cnal  efltct  in  CKtenul  Hluat  il 

•lid  the  tot  Eniincd  variKiH  iR  t 

The  principal  npplk*  at  mubii _        ..       ,    n 

■ltd  Fnaci.  but  tin  mltblH  Iron  iRJind.aod  tbov  {nun  Dcvcn 
■lljtE  lod  DcrbyiMn  pouEia  1  RBuriuble  nn(e  of  colour  ini 
variety  of  Burfann-  Amcria  hu  lew  Double  ccdouml  maibis 
iHM  Bt  the  ftona  qiiaiTKd  ue  wUle  or  bbck.  The  lUto  0 
Vmnoiit  (Wat  Rulland  and  Sutherland  FalU  quuria),  Tcnncdb 
and  dotjiia  pcodixe  larie  quantltia  at  marble.  JtfnrsH  «nr 
tatlitia  an  imhatinu  of  maiblei.  and  then  manufacton  and  us 

i  held  together  bi;  ; 


n  deicribed  In  FLunriTOKE. 


Cdhwr  being  larnty  diie  to  the  pmence  of  iron 
ney,  pink,  red,  fight  and  dark  blue,  and  drab  ate 
TypKa]  Brttiih  laaditoaea  an  CunehiU  (red)  tro 
tbr  YorMiire  laDdHonei  (brown).  Pennant  sto: 
Dm  Oiae  and  grey)  from  Glouce<ter«bire.  In  A 
an  quaTTied  in  many  itater,  priricipaUy  Connertit: 
New  York  (PotHlam  ted  none),  Ohio  (Amhcm 
quarrin,  Light  brown  or  ney  none)  and  Mav 


geoki^cal  ags-  Granite  ii  compwd  of  quoni 
btimatdy  compaciid  in  varying  proponions  to  (c 
(tone.  fiaXtX  ii  the  principal  CDnHituEnl  and  i 
the  quaCtic*  of  durability  and  nrength.  Stcnei 
proportion  of  quana  ^rc  hard  and  dllBciiit  10 
an  earthy  nature  ia  opaque  in  appraranfe  and 
it  ihouid  be  dear  and  almoit  iTaruparent. 
colour  of  the  granite  ia  Koeraliy  due  Co  thi> 

riDC  ia  often  aJFected  by  the  nacuie  of  the  mita  i 
be  light  or  dirli  in  tint.  Gnnile  ii  the  han 
■mt  dutiable  of  buildiog-itonee.  and  it  difBculi  1 
When  poU^Md.  many  varietiu  preKru  a  bei 
•Uffue.  By  reaaon  of  itl  ■tienglh  and  taughneii 
uaed  lor  foundattona,  baaes.  columns,  kerbs  and 
UHliou  when  great  atrength  a  rcquirKj.  Th< 
Fettflicad  and  Aberdeen  disricts  of  Scotland  i 
and  Devonihin  in  Ei^Und  are  much  uied.  In 
food  graoitea  are  quarried  ii 

Korny  awl  SwedeiL     Syenlik  gnuik  o 


KEiS 


X  been  diicowed  tliat  ti 


JKd  (ormofingi ^_ 

compact  rock  compoied  dI 
H  metamorphoied  by  the  ai 


ibleode.    Thoe  r 


the  farm  of  aedlment  by  tl 


tough  and  non^baoiivm,  1 


and  when  trimmed  it  wiU  not  aplinier  nor  will  the  edgca  bccc. . 
■uiad.  Sbtea  niwe  in  cokxir  from  purple  to  grey  and  gncn. 
The  beat-kuowi)  Briuih  datea  an  ihoae  o(  ibe  Welth  and  Wenoor- 


iunluigand  hordemnf;  tnen.  Many  mani 
-LateriaT  thf t  ia  practically  non-porooa  an 
leaiit  the  corroding  influence-  of  ic*  air  or 


ting  Ctmtritctian  and  SHferJwtndncw,  toL  i-;  I 
/ffr  5inUtiif  and  Dtaraiuit  (American):  H.  Blagmt 
limn  W.  R.  jshaHn,  JiiM  «  BtOiiwt  Sum  I 
Vwtui  Suui  Ca^UI:  Riptrt  tf  CtmmHut  mf*  I 
:  01  On  Beii-a  el  H'aitauuur.  (J .  Bi.) 


tTOKI  A0&  the  term  cmployEd  by  aatliRfidotiats  to  deicnlit 
Che  earlieai  auge  of  human  dviliialJon  when  man  had  sained  no 

knowledge  of  metals,  and  tus  w< 


.    Thete 


3  hai  no  chronological  v 


the  Siooe  Age  was  caiUei  in  toEue  part*  of  the  world  than  ii 
aihen.  and  even  tiMlay  laces  eiisl  who  an  ttiU  In  theii  Sidk 
Age-  This  first  pcricKl  of  human  culture  has  been  subdivided  hj 
Loid  Avebuiyisto  Fi^ateliMc  and  HetliUtk,  worda  w^iich  htie 
been  generally  accepted  ai  erpruaiug  the  two  iiage*  of 
ipoliifaed  and  the  finely  fiiuihcd  and  poUtbcd  sti 


(See 


STOKB-FLTi  the  name  f^vea  to  mediutn-tiitd,  netiroptc™ 
insects  of  the  family  Pettidae  with  long  Seidble  aUeniise.  wile 
thoracic  itema  and  with  the  wings  resembling,  u  rcsaidi  bk 
■hape  and  the  fan-lilie  folding  ol  the  poslcrior  pair,  those  typjol 
of  the  Onhoptera  except  that  the  anleiioi  pail  is  iDeiiibnJiaai 
and  not  coiiaceoua.  'Ihe  iiBiuture  fount,  which  are  aipiaiic, 
citnivorous  and  active,  an  veiy  like  the  adults  except  in  ili 
absence  of  wings  and  In  their  method  of  respiration,  which  ii 
either  cutaneous  ot  efiected  by  mean*  of  vaiioiuly  placed  inlc(*- 
menta]  tufts  richly  luppUed  with  tncbeae.  By  wme  aatbon  ik 
Perlidae  are  regarded  as  a  spedal  aider,  TIeispieTa;  b^  Mbm 
Lb-order  ol  an  order  Plalypten,   whkh   caatains  the 


Term 


STOMEHAM,  a  township 
D.S.A.  Pop.  (igpo),  6155 
7090.    Area,  6-6  sq.  m.    It 


.welL 


IMiddle«eio        .. 
(1900),  6197;  (1910,  U.S.  cenSQSl 

the  township  is  Spot  Fond,  a  li^ 
i6j3  by  Goveruor  John  Winthrov 
and  others  who  thai  first  discovered  it ;  tt  b  a  storage  ba^  kt 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  and  supplies  Medford,  UelnBt 
and  Stoneham.  A  large  part  ^^ia  sens]  of  the  Middlesex  Fdh 
Reservation  o!  the  Metropolitan  Fark  SyXetn  is  in  Slonelian. 
The  village  ol  Stoneham,  with  the  oiity  pott  oSce  in  the  ton- 
thip,lsabout  g  m.  north  by  east  of  Boston,  and  isaervcd  by  tin 
Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  by  intei-urbin  electric  lines;  it  ba 
a  public  library.  Steam  power  wtis  5rst  uaed  in  the  m^nufactDre 
ol  ihoes  in  Stoneham  by  Johti  Hill  &  Co.,  who  introduced  macy 
labour-saving  devices,  ootabty  the  heeling  machine  (iWil. 
Stoneham,  long  a  part  of  Charlestown  and  Gist  settled  about 
166S,  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  173^,  but  ita 
boundaiiea  have  been  frequently  changed  ^nce  then. 

nOXEHAVIK  (locally  Slandim).  >  police  bunh,  acapolt 
and  county  town  ol  Kincardineshin,  Scotland,  15  m.  S.S.W.  <! 
Aberdeen  by  nil.  Pop.  [1900,4577.  ItcOBSisiioltwo  quanerv 
the  old  town  picturesquely  situated  on  the  sooth  bknk  of  t\H 
Canon  and  the  new  on  the  land  between  this  atieam  and  tie 
Cowie,  the  two  being  connected  by  the  bridge  which  canin  the 
main  road  from  the  south  to  Aberdeen.  The  prindpil  bulldinci 
an  the  matket-house  and  ti>wn  hall,  and  the  industries  indndc 
disCiUing,  brewing,  tannijig,  the  making  of  net,  rope  and  Lviai 
and  woollen  manufacture*.  The  harbour,  a  natural  haiiB.  » 
protected  on  the  south-east  by  cliBs  and  has  a  quay.  The  trade 
is  DtoMly  in  coal  and  lime  and  the  eipotls  are  chieBy  agricultun: 
The  town  is  an  important  centn  ol  the  fishing  indnsttT'.  and  ha 
become  a  favourite  watering-place.  On  the  decay  of  KincvdiK. 
the  original  capilal,  Sinn  '  '  '  -    -  -      - 


10  Bancbory-Tenaa. 


,  1615.  The  Slug  Road  U 
3per  Banchoiy  (pop.  1475),  15  m.  dniani,  a  lavoarrm 
nlial  resort  at  Aberdeen  dliiens,  begins  at  Stonehares. 
nucs  mainly  a  north-western  direction,  at  one  point  betBg 
d  over  the  shoulder  of  Cairn  mon-eam  (114S  "-)■ 


STONEHENGE 


^6 1 


nOHtBBKaS  (Sue.  SlankHtuI,  hukinc  itona].  4  cicculir 
giwip  of  huge  lUnding  sionn  (ki  Stone  Momuhehts},  siiutcil 
on  Silitbuiy  PUin,  Wiluhiie.  Englmd.  ■boui  j  m.  N.  of 
SiUibuiy.  Until  comp»iitively  receni  limo  the  surrauading 
diUrict  HU  la  >  slate  of  niluit  with  nwiEly  a  thia  ctsUng  of 
tiul  intenpened  with  tulu  ol  heath  ind  dwarf  Uuiiles,  hui  hue 
o(  tiR*  4nd  ihruba  and  altogelhet  devoid  of  the  wocki  of  maa, 
■ilh  the  eieepiion  oI  a  scries  of  prehistoric  biifowi  of  ihe  Broaie 
Age  which,  singly  uid  in  (loupi,  studded  the  btidsctpe.  Il  is 
uft  to  say  tliit  DO  prehistoric  motiiunent  in  Cregi  Britain  has 
given  rise  to  more  speculaiian  as  to  iis  origin,  dale  and  puipose-, 
and  although  tiw  few  hoary  stones  still  extant  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  structure  they  are  stiU  sufhciently  ioiposiug 
to  eicite  tlie  wonder  of  the  passing  travciier,  and  mysterious 
enough  to  piiult  the  antiquary. 

Stonchenge  was  fii»t  mentioned  by  Nttmius  in  the  glh  century, 

who  «eie  treacherously  slain  near  the  spot  by  Hengist  in  4;i. 
■    ■    ■■  -    ■  -       ■  ■    ■     ■        in  the  triads  of  the  Welsh 


bards,  where  it 
the  lu 


sr  of  Vortigem. 


This' 


buted  to  AuieUus  Ambroi 


II  the  SI 


ica  by  giants)  to  be  tra 
Merlin's  "  word  of  powc 
per  places.    On  the  oil 


goted  by  Davics,  have  been  derived  from  Stoncbenge.  Gcofltey 
ef  Monmouth,  in  lecciidhiE  the  death  of  Coiutanlinc,  which  look 
place  about  the  middle  o[  the  eth  century  {Hitloria  irilemm'), 
nates  that  he  was  buiied  "cloae  by  Uthei  Pendngon,  within 
the  iltuelure  o(  ilona  which  was  set  up  with  wonderful  art  not 
far  from  Salbbury,  and  called  in  the  English  tongtie,  Stone- 
henge.''  Irugo  Jones,  in  his  work  on  Stonehenge,  published  in 
165;,  endeavours  to  prove  iXnX  il  was  a  "  Roman  temple, 
inscribed  to  Coelus,  the  senior  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  built 
after  yfit  Tuscan  order."  This  theory  was  attacked  by  Dr 
Chatleton  (171s),  one  of  the  physicians  ol  Charles  II.,  who 
maintained  thai  it  was  erected  by  Ihe  Danes,  and  consequently 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain.  The  next 
controvenialist  who  appeared  on  the  scene  was  the  famous  Dr 
Stukdy  (i;4o1  who  propounded  the  theory  Ilut  Slonehenge,  the 
stone  circle  at  Avcbury  (Abury),  kc.,  were  temples  lor  terpen! 
worship,  ''  Draconlia  "  as  he  called  them,  the  serpent  wonhip- 
pcra  belDg  the  Druids.  Subsequent  writers  dropped  the  ophite 
portion  of  this  theory,  but  still  continued  to  regard  Stonchenge 
as  a  tempt*  or  observatory  of  the  Druidi.  Lord  Avehuty  reganls 
■I  asa  temple  of  the  Bnnie  Age  (ijoo-iaoo  b.c.),  though  appar- 
ently il  was  not  all  erected  at  one  time,  the  inner  circle  of  small 
unwiDught,  blue  stones  being  probably  older  than  the  reil 
IFrMslorie  Timii).  On  the  other  hand  James  Fergusson 
(1B71)  contended  that  It  was  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Saxon 


The  original  number  and  positii 


wind  and  weather,  in  days  when 
archaeological  tnletest  was  not  alive  to  the  impottance  of  pre- 
•erving  so  ancient  a  monument.  That,  however,  these  natural 
catiscs  ef  its  dil^Hdatbn  were  assisted  by  the  sacrilegious  hand 
of  man  there  is  no  lack  ot  documentary  evidence.  Thus  Inigo 
Jones  laments  the  disappearance  of  stones  that  were  standing 
when  he  measured  it;  and  both  Stukely  and  Aubrey  deplore 
the  loss  of  fallen  stones  that  were  removed  to  make  bridges, 
RiiU-dams  and  the  like.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  December 
■QOO,  one  of  the  outer  ItilithenB  (11  on  pUn),  wiih  its  lintel. 
teas  blown  down  in  the  course  of  a  severe  storm,  this  being  the 

IrilithoDs  (;;,  sS}  of  the  horseshoe  fell.  This  catastrophe 
iltracted  renewed  attention  to  the  state  o(  Stonehenge,  and 
much  discussion  tookplace  as  to  Ihe  taking  of  precautiontagtinsl 
further  decay. 

Tbe  »nnr?r~f  plan,  which  is  that  ol  FtoIcHOi  Flindcn  Ptttie, 


ho«  the  state  of  StoncheAge  at  the  >Domc 
of  the  trililhon  on  the  jisl  of  December  190 

t  preceding  the  fan 

earthwork,  300  ft.  m  diameter  and  approached  from  the  north- 
ast  by  a  road  or  avenue  which  can  sliU  be  traced  by  banks  vS 
arth,  is  an  outer  drde  of  triUthonsdooft-iodiameler)  formed  by 

great  monoliths  (saisens],  originally  thirty  in  number,  with  large 

m30»l}ttiml>triaOO 


with  it  is  another,  fi 

forty  in  number,  but  only  a  few  of  which  now  temai 
within  that  waa  a  horseshoe  ol  five  huge  trililhons  formed  by  ten 
monoliths  with  their  imposts  (all  sarsens)  ^  and  within  the  horse- 
shoe was  an  inner  horseshoe  of  "  blue  stones,"  originally  nine- 
teen in  number.  The  open  part  of  the  horseshoe  exactly  face* 
the  sunrise  at  the  summer  solstice.  Beyond  the  outer  drcle 
(not  shown  on  plan)  a  great  monolith — the  sun  stone,  or  so-called 

itrally  placed  within  the  horse- 


shoe, would  see  tbe  sun  rii 
the  circumference  ot  the  earthem 
(not  shown  on  plan),  which  is  here 
one — the   slaughter 


uthci 


.    On 


irthecc 


Bneiecumbcntsti 

Only  half  the  outer  circle 

three  on  the  west,  thirteen  01 

effect  of  the  prevalent  west  wii 


unding  rampart 
jnally  broken,  ■  great 
■lies  along  the  axis: 
re  ot  the  inner  faorsc- 


sensj  now  remained  uptight, 
■  east;  sod  this  indicated  the 
The  (all  of  trilitbon  ii  and  its 
lind,  and  added  to  the  danger 
of  further  destmction,  Moteovet,  the  narrow  passage*  between 
the  eastern  monoliths  had  become  worn  by  use  into  hollows  which 
threatened  their  toundations.  The  acqui^tion  of  Salisbury 
Plain  by  the  war  office  for  military  purposes  seemed  likely, 
again,  to  add  to  the  risk  of  harm  from  thoughtless  visitors. 
For  oil  reasons  an  attempt  to  preserve  Stonehenge  was  desirable; 
arui  the  owner.  Sir  Edmund  Antrobtts'  was  willing,  on  certain 
conditions,  as  to  limitations  of  access,  to  co-operate  with  (he 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Sodcty  and 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Miniliments  in  taking 
such  steps  as  might  be  aecasary  to  prevent  mote  stones  from 
falling,  and  even  (if  possible)  to  set  up  some  which  had  fallen. 
'The  ownership  of  Stoneheng?  having  been  questioned.  Sir 
£.  Antiobus't  legal  title  lo  it  wu  confimid  bya  lawwii  la  1903. 


gbz 


STONEMAN— STONE  MONUMENTS 


Tbi  MdeUd  advind  tlwt  uSilboe  6,  7,  wttb  lintel— which  bwl 
•kutd  nuDd— and  tiilitban  56.  which  wu  luning  u  1  duigergus 
4Eick,  •bould  be  exunined  with  1  view  10  replicrmFni  with  u 
little  eicaviUoD  w  pouible;  ihat  ihe  moDDliih  and  lintd  19  be 
Ridwed,  uid  iu  compiDion  unen  (11)  secured,  isd  ihai  tiili- 
IhOD  £7t  sS,  ihould  be  re-erccted  in  its  place,  which  wu  exactly 
kiigwn.  Stepi  were  taken  to  |dace  the  nutlei  in  the  hands  of 
engiDeeHilg  experts.  On  the  19th  oE  September  1^1  Irilithon 
56  waa  succesafuliy  raised  to  a  perpendicular  position.  It  then 
prtBenled  an  imposing  appeatmnce,  aunding  ji  [l.aboveground. 
its  total  length  was  Found  to  be  3g  lt.6  jn.,  and  its  wnght  about 
JO  tons.    The  eicavattons  were  earned  to  ■  dcplb  of  B  II.  j  in. 

chipiungi  and  lump!  o(  the  stones,  stone  tools,  bones,  and  (in 
the  uppn  UnUJ  coins  and  fiagmeDis  of  pottery.  Nearly  10a 
■tone  impleinenU  were  eicavated— lies,  hammer  ales,  stone 
hamnieis  and  mauls— which,  according  to  Dr  Cowland,  who 
lupetinlended  the  *oik,  had  been  used  not  only  loi  breaking  the 
rude  blocki  into  regular  lormi,  but  also  foe  working  down  their 
faces  to  I  level  or  curved  )uif  ace.  No  light  waa  throwo,  however, 
on  Ihe  tnnspott  of  the  blocks. 

Notwithstanding  the  tnany  attempt!,  both  by  eicavations 
and  specuktive  writings.  10  elucidate  the  hitioty  of  this  unique 
Irionument,  Ihe  aicbacological  data  available  are  insufficient  to 
decide  definitely  between  the  conflicliDg  oplniona  held  with 
legaid  to  tbe  date  of  its  conslniclion  and  the  purpose  [or  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  Tlte  finding  ol  chips  ol  "  sanens"  and 
*'  blue  stones  "  (ogether  "  down  la  the  bed  ol  the  rock  "  would 
■eem  to  diiprove  the  theory  that  the  inner  dide  and  Inner 
honcshoe  were  built  eariiec  than  the  rest  ol  the  monuaicnt. 
Dr  Cowknd  M  *  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Dec.  tg, 
1901),  read  a  paper  on  his  recent  excavations  on  the  site  of 
Stoaehenge,  in  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  struc- 
ture was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  he 
assigns  ill  erection  to  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  period  (1000  to 

were  found  during  his  explorations.  It  docs  not  follow,  however, 
Imm  the  fact  that  only  stone  tools  were  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tltochea  that  the  monument  was  constructed  when  metal 
tools  were  unknown,  because  none  oi  the  Stonebenge  tools  have 
the  characteristic  forms  ol  Neolithic  implements,  so  that  they 
might  have  been  specially  improviwd  foe  tbe  purpose  oi  roughly 
hewing  these  huge  stones,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were  really 
better  adapted,  and  more  euily  procuied,  than  tbe  early  and 
very  coitly  metal  tools  of  the  Btonie  Age.  Oa  the  other  hand, 
the  recorded  dijcovety  of  iron  armour,  Roman  and  Biiiiih 
potlcty  and  coins,  together  with  the  bones  and  horns  ol  deer 
and  other  aidiuils.  is  of  little  evidential  value  without  a  predse 
record  ol  tbe  drcumstances  in  which  ibey  were  found.  Only 
one  object,  via.  an  incense  burner,  seems  to  tbe  present  writer 
to  have  any  chronolo^cat  value,  as  it  is  an  undoubted  sepulchiml 
rUc  oi  the  Bronie  Age. 

That  the  aun  on  nidsummer  day  rises  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
in  line  with  the  "  avenue  "  and  over  the  Friai's  Heil,  has  long 
been  advanced  as  the  chief  argument  in  support  of  tbe  theory 
that  SloiKhenite  wu  a  temple  lor  sun-worship.  On  tbe  sup- 
position that  Ibis  stone  wu  raised  to  mark  euclly  the  tine  of 
sunrise  on  midsummer's  day  when  the  structure  wu  erected,  It 
would  naturally  follow,  owing  to  wdl-kiwwn  utronomical  causes, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  direction  of  this  line  would  slowly 
undeita  ■  change,  ui.i  thai,  at  any  subsequent  date  since, 
Ihe  unount  of  deviation  would  be  commensurate  with  the  bpse 
of  IfaiM,  thai  supplying  chronological  data  to  utranomcrs  lor 
deteriniiJni  the  iga  of  the  building.  The  Mluiion  of  this 
pnAlemhal  leccntjy  been  atteinpted  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
(^(mKtMg*  aiiJ  <Mer  £r^uik  Sitii4  Umummtii,  who  catculiles 
that  on  inidsiounec  day,  ifiSo  mx.,  the  aun  would  rise  euclly 
onr  the  Ftiat'a  Hed,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  axis  ol  the 
leaple  and  "  avenue."  The  above  date  he  therefore  considers 
to  be  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  great  nalionil  onnument, 
^Ihin  a  margin  of  possible  error,  on  either  side,  ol  too  years. 

Looking  M  Stasehtoge  from  Ibe  ucUtectuiil  aiaodpont. 


there  can  be  DO  ht^tancy  In  leprdlnc  It  u  la  ndmod  t» 
preseUative  of  tbe  ordinary  stone  rirdes.  some  two  basM 
ol  which,  great  and  small,  are  known  within  Ihe  Briibh  Idea 
It  is.  however,  diHereniiaied  from  Ibem  all  by  hiving  bns 
ilones.  capstones,  tenons  and  sockets.  That  its  mabgua  inn 
chiedy  used  u  sepulchres  has  been  fully  eiubliibed,  and  ika 
ii  preiumptive  evklence  that  Ihe  sepulchral  element  wu,  a 
leasl.  one  of  the  objects  for  which  Slonehenge  waa  coottnuKd: 
and  it  wu  pnibibly  for  this  reason  that  it  wu  erecied  on  Silii' 
bury  Plain,  where  there  already  existed  an  ealensive  ucnpgtl 
of  the  Bronie  Agev  Kor  would  this  by  any  means  oilitilf 
against  lit  use  Bi  a  temple  for  consecraUng  the  dead,  or  la 
■un-wonfaip.  or  any  other  religious  ptupose. 

AUTBOaiTii*.— Among  numerous  Wriiinga  on  Stoncheate  nn 
be  meniMned  SUnuknti  aiK(  ,4tiuy,  by  DrWilliain  Slukely  [■;»>; 
reprinted  in  1840),  [tavies.  CtUu  XeuoKks  (itoi),  and  MjUlio 
BtUuDnulHitini:  Heart. AmciiuO'ilukinttS^iytt.LiimK. 
Am  /VlniBalimi  ef  SbnwlHiut  and  Aiary  (iBij);  FcigimM.  il>^ 
SUiu  Unumali  li»ji)\  Long,  ^ftMAtnieawi ill BvrmdMi, 
Cidley,  SuiKhniii  ttnonJ in  ilu  t>t*l  ^Aocitmt  HiHttf  tU  Kibt 
OlatrKlum  [iS77)i  W.  M.  FUnden  Peine,  £tnu*<«t.-  PIm. 
Diur,pasi,m,il  rhamti  liOo):  E.  T.  Stevens, /Mbiui  m  &w 
*(»«  (iMaJ;  Edjar  Bjrctiy,  SlMlu:itt and  iuBarlk  wCt.  (is^'l; 
Lockyer,  Sumehiati  and  oilur  Bnliik  Sliru  Ifnumu.  Ai^' 
nemimUy  Ca<uUin4  (1906).  See  i1h  Tie  nmn  (Apeil  o,  19"'' 
For  a  complete  biblngnphy  of  Slonelienfe  see  fit  Wiltt^ 
An)uuiili»ic!ii  ami  Ssltiai  HiiUrf  J(ii|uiat  (D^  igsi).  h)H'. 
Jerome  Hiiriion.  (R.  Uc.) 

STOHEKAll,  QBORDE  (iBii-iBm).  Americui  nldier,  n 

born  at  Buiti,  in  Chautauqua  county.  New  Yorti,  on  tbe  U 

of  August  iSii.    He  graduated  at  West  I^iint  in  iSjt,  Btwl 

ai  second  lieutenant  with  the  Momon  baltaluo  [a  dliloui 

during  tbe  Mexican  War,  and  became  a  captain  in  iSj;.  !• 

February  1861,  while  in  command  of  Fort  Brawn,  Texii,lt 

disregarded  the  orden  of  bis  superior  officer,  Major.Geiiai] 

D.  E,  Twiggs,  to  surrender  Id  the  Dxilederatc  (orcei,  andaapid 

with  the  garrison.    He  served  on  McClcllin's  ilaS  durioi  ikt 

West  Virginia  campaign,  and    was    commissioned    brigidin- 

general  ol   volunteers  and  appointed  chief  of  cavalry  ot  ibi 

■     ly  ol  Ihe  Potomac  in  August  iMt.  iik  which  capadir  k 

Lpatt  in  the  pcDiniuUcampaign  and  the  Seven  Days' ^iik. 

commanded  the  III.  corps  in  Ihe  Frederickdnug  canpiiti^ 

was  promolcd,  in  November  tS6i.  to  be  raajor-geDml  il 

mieers.     During  the  Chincelhirsvillc  campaign  he  niidt 

unsuccessful  cavalry  nid  toward  Richmond.      In  Ibeeuir 

iihs  of  1S64  he  commanded  the  XXIII.  corps,  and  Dxi. 

ommander  of  ihc  cavalry  ol  the  department  c<  the  Ohii, 

I  part  in  the  Atlanta  campiiga.    While  attempting  u  via 

Conlederate  prison  at  AndersonviUe  (July  ji,  ttbt).  !• 

captured  at  Cinton,  Georgia.    Afier  bis  reteue  in  OcioW 

»>mm*nded  cavalry  in  But  Tennessee,  making  lucceshl 

s  Into  Virginia  and  North  Catalina,  and  on  tlie  ink  (J 

April  tMs  defeated  a  Confederate  force  new  Salisbury,  Kotl 

Carolina,  and  captured  a  Isrge  number  of  prisoners.    AIia> 

ward  he  held  commindt  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia  nntil  lUl 

:  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  SepiemlKr 

(A,  hut  served  In  the  tegular  army  as  cokinel  and  brrni' 

ijor-general  till  1871.    He  then  removed  to  Califoraii,  ■■•    I 

elected  governor  by  Ihe  Denoculs.  and  served  (rou  ilSj  <• 

iSS;.    In  February  1S9T  he  was  made  a  colonel  on  tbe  relink    ' 

itt,  U.S.  Army,  and  on  the  jth  ol  September  1894  died  tl  Bulile,    ' 

Mew  York. 

STOHB  MONnXEXn,  PRIKITITE.— The    railing    oi   m 
nemorative  monumcmi  of  such  enduring  material  ai  stone  i>i    I 
iractice  that  may  be  traced  in  all  countries  to  tbe  msetst 
imet.     The   highly  iculpiured  stalues,   obcliiki   and  oibi    ■ 
nonumenlal  erections  of  modem  civiliiation  an  but  ihcliral 
eprcsentatives  ol  the  unhewn  monoliths,  dolmens,  croDkcki.    | 
&c.,  of  prehistoric  times.     Judging  Irom  the  l»r|e  nunber  e 
itill  survived  the  dotructive  igenod 
(notably  thOK  ot  man  himsell}  to  wluch  they  have  been  up*'     I 
that  them "'     ' 
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Uet  «t  tlw  duuscUiiaUa  <f  ihoc  radt  and  prinitive  mmu- 

Ihcm  u  [Dllgm:   (1)   Iwlaled  pillin,    or    mosolillu   liiiitt, 

calJcxl  i>KiiAtri  (Coinisb,  maaku,  uid  Wclih  vuch,  ■  Konc, 
uid  Air,  toD^).  (a)  When  tboc  monolitlu  ore  arranged  La  Jinct 
Ihey  become  olifnmtnU  {ad,  la,  and  Fr,  /i/v,  a  liiw),  as  al  . 
Ubiec,  Caiaac  (>ee  PUle,  %  5}.  (j)  Bui  if  their  Imeararraiige- 
mcDt  be  ftuch  al  to  form  an  endtnure  (enceinle),  whether 
dicidar,  oval  01  iircgulaTi  the  group  is  de^gnaled  by  the  name 
of  aamUeh  (Gaelic,  trtm,  ciwked.  and  Icae,  Welth  UaM,  a 
Sagslone),  ai  it  Camwnwce,  Ireland  (see  Plate,  Gg.  4}.  (4) 
When  the  monolith^  iiulead  of  Handing  apait  as  in  the  previoua 
ttructuies,  are  placed  dcM  to  each  other  and  encloafl  an  aiea 

cipitonei  ao  as  to  form  a  rude  chamber,  the  maaiunent  ia 
called  a  itlmtn  (Breton,  Aolmtti,  from  M,  a  Ubl«,  and  men, 
Welsh  ma,  a  alone).  For  iUuslialions  of  the  dolmens  at 
Keiiaval  and  Ril'a  Coly  House  (see  Plate,  figi.  i  and  1).  This 
tuegalittuc  chamber  ia  BOmeiimcs  wholly  embedded  in  a  mound 
of  earth  or  atones  10  as  to  present  to  outward  appearance  the 


X  (J.^I,  1 


ne). 


— Rude  monoliths -set  on  end  appear 

I  of  kings  and  chiefs,  or  to  nuri  the 
01  a  tottle.  a  grave,  or  a  boundary  line,  &c  Throughout 
Biilish    Tslcs  such  standing   atones  ' '  * 

tspedslly  in  the  less  cultivated  disli 

were  called  lanist  itonei,  tlw  most  celebrated  of  which  was 
the  Lia  Fail,  formeriy  at  Scone  (now  at  Westminster  Abliey), 
on  which  the  kings  of  ScDlUml  used  lo  be  crowned.  We  rad 
also  of  hare  or  hoer  Wonts,  cambus  or  camus  itonci  (com. 
ciooLcd),  cat  Ualk,  bsitic)  itona,  witch  sunti.  Druid 
sianes,  &c.  The  Hawk  slanc,  or  S<uiim  Falifa.  al  Si  Madoes, 
renhibire.  was  erected  In  memory  of  the  defeat  ol  the  Danes  al 
Luncarty.  and  a  monolith  now  standing  on  the  field  of  Floddcn 
is  Hid  10  marlL  Ihe  place  where  King  James  fell  When  tntihirs 
were  grouped  together  their  number  was  often  significant, 
H.  twelve  (Joshua  iv.  j)  or  seven  (Kcmd,  iii.  8).  Some  slaDding 
slones  are  found  to  have  been  artificially  perforated,  and  with 
these  Bopcislition  has  associated  some  curiout  cercmjniea. 
At  eaaoiplts  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  Stone 
of  Odin  near  the  circle  of  Stenni;,  the  Clsch-Charta, 
of  Vengeance,  al  Ontch  near  Balachulish,  Argyllshiie,  and 
Meo^n-tol  (the  holcd-stone)  in  Cornwall.  Twi 
lilhs  in  Scotland  bear  lnscriptions~the  famous  Newton  Stone 
in  the  district  of  Garioch.  and  the  Cat  Stane  near  Edinburgh. 
Others  have  cup-and-ring  markings,  ^lirals  or  concentric  circles. 
In  Ireland.  Wilts  and  Soiiland  ihey  are  occasionally  found 
wtlh  Ogam  inuriptiont  and  in  the  nDith.eist  of  Scotland  (Pict- 
Land)  with  some  remtikable  aird  hitherto  uneipliined  symbolical 
Rguret,  which  were  continued  on  the  hewn  and  elaboniuly 
sculptured  stones  of  early  Chriitian  time*  s>  Largely  found 
'    I  locality.     In  En^and  monoliths  are  often  aseocfaMd 


li  the  e 


s  the  Kin) 


Stanton  Drew,  Long  Meg  at  Little  Salkeld.  the  Ring  Slone 
Avebury,  Ac.  One  of  the  final  British  monolilha  stands  in  t 
churchyard  of  Rudsion,  Yorkshire. 

Menhirs  are  found  in  all  tounliics  which  abound  ta  mff 
lilhie  structure*.    In  France  over  1600  Isolated  namplet  ha 
been  recorded,  of  which  about  Ihe  half,  and  l>y  f ar  the  most 
remarkaLvle,  are  within  the  live  departments  which  cOnsI' 
Britlany.     Over  the  rest  of  France  Ihey  are  generally  I 
ud   Dol   M  bs  compared  in  liie  to  those  of  Brittany. 


LoaBaciaquB-,  Uoitiihaa,  fa  (be  bugeri  nunM)  In  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  unooth-nded  obelisk,  but  now  Ilea 
on  the  ground  bnken  into  four  (tagmenlt,  tin  aggregate 
length  of  which  amounts  to  lojo  metres  (about  6;  fl.}.  It 
was  made  of  granite  foreign  to  the  Deighboulhood,  and  ita 
weight,  according  to  the  most  recent  caJfulation^,  amounted  to 
347,;jikilogiBmiiies,or34itons(£'if<)MiM,  tSSs,  p.  19]).  The 
ncit  largest  menhir  is  si  FLfsidy  (COttsHlu-Nordl.  measuring 
about  ii  ft.  in  height.  Then  foUowsa  list  of  siity-teven  gradually 
diminishing  to  16  ft.  in  height  of  which  Ihe  fiisc  ten  (allabovs 
]6  ft.)  are  in  Brittany.  As  regards  (orm  Ihese  menhirs  Tsry 
greatly.  Some  are  cylindrical,  aa  the  well-known  pitm  it 
cliamp-DaleiU  at  Dol  (height  30  ft,),  and  that  of  Cadfou  in 
Finislire  (iS  fL};  while  that  ol  Foimarcb  (:G  ft,)  takes  the 
shape  of  a  partially  capanded  fan,  A  menhir  of  quaiti  al 
lUdriac  {llIc-el-VilaiDe}  stands  16I  ft.  hi^  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  pillar  itidiibilalUment  laiUi.  On  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  iaio  France  ilsadherenlsappear  lo  have  made  iis« 
of  thee  menhiia  at  an  early  period;  many  of  them  at  present 
support  a  cross,  snd  some  a  Madonna.  While  the  scattered 
positions  of  some  monoliths  suggest  that  they  were  sometimes 
used  as  landmarks,  or  perhaps  as  places  of  rendezvous  lor 
hunters,  the  smgular  grouping  of  olhtra  shows  thsl  these  were 
only  secondary  or  subsidiuy  function;.  So  far  as  the  Ogam 
inscriptions,  found  on  some  of  the  standing  stones  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Walts,  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject  Ihey  appear 
lo  have  been  the  headstonesof  graves.  It  isnot  unrommon  to 
find  a  monolith  oveni^ipiDg  a  tumulus,  thus  simulating  the 
hauta  {grave  or  battle)  stones  of  Scandinavia,  Menhirs  of  sU 
sises  are  also  met  with  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  India,  Centra] 

Alipnuttiti. — Tlie  most  celebrated  monuments  of  this  class 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  virinityof  Camac  in  Brittany.  They  are 
^'Luated  in  groups  at  Mfnec  (see  Plate,  fig,  5),  Kerman'     " 


I,  Erdev. 


Baibe— all  within  a  few  mae*  of  each 
re  of  a  district  containing  the  most  temaik- 
ins  in  Ihe  world.  The  first  three  groups 
le  archaeologists  to  be  merely  portions  of 


■e  advance  they  become  gradu- 


ally smaller  till  they  attain 
cease  altogether.     After  a 

but  the  menhirs  sne  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  as  tht 
the  liegitining  of  the  former  group.  After  a  still  greater  ihl 
the  moihin  again  appear  at  the  village  of  Kerlescant,  bu 
time  in  thirteen  rows.    In  18S1  M,  Felix  Caillard,  Floub 


total  of 


11  Erdcve 


,from 


menhirs  which  originaOy  cc 


IS  group,  }go  are  still  standing,  740  fi 
he  merihifs  here  may  be  traced  f< 


[our  rows.     Others,  howev 

of  stones,  as  at  Kerdoua 

It  is  4S0  metria  in  length,  and 


Leurf  and   Camaret 


The 


ind  of  croii  lammir.  At  Leurf  three  short  lines 
meet  at  right  angles.  The  third  is  situated  on  the  rising  ground 
between  the  lown  of  Camaret  and  the  point  of  Toulinguct. 
It  consists  of  s  base  line,  some  too  yards  long,  with  41  tlond 
(others  had  sppaimlly  been  removed),  and  two  rectangular 
lines  as  short  oflsets,  Ckise  lo  it  were  a  dolmen  and  a  pros- 
trate menhir.  All  Ihese  monoliths  consist  of  a  coarse  ipiani 
and  are  of  small  dimen^ns,  only  one,  at  Leurf.  reaching  a 
height  of  0  ft.  Alignments  are  also  found  in  Ihe  re^ons 
flanking  the  Pyrenees,  but  here  Ihey  are  generally  in  vngle  file 
— moslly  straight,  but  somelimes  reptilifom.  One  at  Peytelade 
(BilUtre)  runs  in  a  aUaighl  line  from  north  to  south  lot  neai^ 
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joo  ydt.  taS  cooUiai  93  ttones,  wme  at  whkh  are  of  great 
■ize.  At  St  Coliunb,  in  Coranll,  tiicre  b  one  called  the  Nint 
Miidcni,  which  contiiu  of  eight  quaiti  sIodci  ezIcDctlDg  id 
a  pcifecily  lUaight  Uiw  for  i6j  II,  In  Brilain,  however, 
the  aligiuaerLt3  are  moie  fKqiunUjr  arranged  in  a  double  file, 
ot  in  aveaue»  leading  to,  01  Eiom,  other  mcfpilUhjc  monuineDts, 
uicfa  u  Kill  eiiit,  or  Eomieily  eiiited,  in  aameixni  with  the 
cromlecba  01  aides  at  Avebuty,  Stonefaenge,  Danmooc,  Shap, 
CalleraiEh,  &c.  The  itooe  drde  at  CtUerniEb,  id  the  Ldand  oi 
Lews,  ahom  an  unusually  eUlMTite  deaign  with  two  puilld 
iDwi  of  upright  atones  running  noithniida  and  ■  (ingle  line 
■(!«(,  thus  presenting  >  cnidlotm  appeannce.  A  very  tall 
■nenhir  (17  ft.  bng)  occupies  the  centre  of  thi  drde  U>  ft' 
in  diameter).  The  peat  which  In  the  courBe  of  age*  bad  aixumu- 
taied  to  a  depth  Of  s  [I.  was  removed  in  1858,  mi  hence 
the  chaiacteiiatic  features  of  this  remarluble  monument 
sre  well  seen  ia  the  Plate,  £g.  3.  The  only  eiimple  in  Eo^and 
comparable  to  the  great  alignments  of  Camac  is  In  the  vile  of 
the  White  Hone,  in  Bcrhsbire.  Here  the  stones,  Dunibedng 
about  Sod,  tie  grouped  in  lhie«  diviiioDS,  and  eitend  over  an 
iiregulai  puallelognim  measuring  from  500  to  fioo  yds.  in 
length  and  [looi  ijo  to  300  yds.  In  breadth.  Sir  Henry  Diyden 
describes  levertl  groups  of  alignments  in  Caithness,  ai  at  Garry- 
whin,  Camster,  Varhouse,  and  the  "  Many  Stones  "  at  Clylh 
(Fergusson,  Sndt  Sunt  UonaiHati,  p.  519].  Alignments  in 
single  and  multiple  rows  have  also  been  abscrved  in  Shetland. 
India,  Algeria,  lie. 

Cnmlidu.— In  Britain  the  use  ol  the  word  oomlech  is  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  that  oi  dolmen.  In  France,  however, 
and  on  the  Coatinent  generally,  it  is  exduaively  applied  to  that 


td.    This  applical 


in  this  country  only  tl 


ts  has  giveaa  rise  to  some  c 
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nued 


'.  John  Griffith  ol  Llanddyfi 
(ifijo),  in  which  lie  say*-"  There  is  a  crooked  liule  cell 
Stone  not  lar  from  Alaw,  where  according  to  tiadilion  Broni 
Leir  was  bulled;  such  little  houses,  which  are  common  in  I 
country,  are  called  by  the  apposite  name  tromUclune" 
this  article  the  word  cmmlecb  retains  its  continental  mean 
and  is  eidu^vely  osed  to  indicate  endosurei  {enceintes]  fom 
of  rude  manolilbs  placed  at  intervals  of  a  lew  yards;  and 
such  CDCloiutes  generally  assume  a  drculai,  or  oval,  shape  they 
are  not  inficqucatty  ^lescribed  as  stone  circlet.    Rectangular 
endoeurei  are,  however,  not  unknown,  eiamples  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  Curcunno  (Morbihin),  near  the  well  known  dolmen  of 
that  name,  and  >t  Saint  Just  (lUc-ci-Vilaine).    The  former 

all  of  which  are  statiding  (wme  fallen  ones  having  been  restored 
by  the  government),  while  about  a.dozen  appear  (o  be  wanting. 
A  "  don^y-dioc-shaped "  endoture  has  been  docribed  by 
Sir  Henry  Drydcn  in  the  parish  ol  Latheron,  Caithness,  measui- 
ing  iifift.  long,  no  ft.  wide  in  the  middle,  and  8;  It.  wide 
U  the  two  eilremities.  Stone  drcles  ■ 
concentrically,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ci 
Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  as  well  as  In  nuj 
uid  Scandinavian  eiampla.  More  i, 
lutroundi  Inner  groups  without  having 


cromlech  Inow  parilally  submergedl,  the  drcles  ol  which  blniol 
each  other.  Cromlechs  may  also  be  connected  by  aligeoian  ■ 
avenues,  as  already  explained;  and  they  are  often  asseciiiri 
with  other  megaUlbic  monuments.  Thus,  «[  the  (»l  dI  ill 
gnat  Camac  alignments  are  the  remains  ol  a  large  dnlc  ibd 
can  be  readily  traced,  notwithstanding  that  some  boc$a 
BID  constructed  within  its  area.  In  the  British  Islet  ud  h 
the  north  of  Europe  they  frequently  surmund  dolmm  (»  u 
Carrowmore.  Irdand—(^te,  Gg.  1),  tumuli  and  cairn.  A<n 
euiDples  of  »  dolmen  bdns  surrounded  by  one  or  pwrt  Ma 
have  been  recorded  by  M.  Ceitailhac  ftom  the  depaitnat  d 
Aveyron,  In  France.  Outside  the  stone  circle  there  h  iln 
fretiuently  to  be  foimd  a  circular  ditch  *i  at  Avdnry,  Stoet 
benge,  Aibor  Low,  Ring  of  Brogar,  fie.  The  moH  rand- 
able  megaUihic  monument  of  this  class  now  ciltnl  ii  Stm- 
hcnge,  which  differs,  however,  fiom  Its  congeners  in  bavin;  Ul 
stones  ol  its  outer  circle  partially  hewn  and  attached  by  trus- 
vetse  linteli.  The  largest  ciomlech  in  France  was  oiniid  ii 
the  village  of  Kergonan,  on  the  Ile-aui. Moines  (MorhihiDl. 
about  the  halt  of  it  being  now  deslroyed  by  the  enaoaclmBi 
of  the  bouses.  The  remaining  iemi.drcumletmct  nmtiio 
]6  menhirs,  Ironi  A  to  10  li.  high,  and  its  diimetet  ii  t\M 
J18  ft.  This  cromlech,  like  so  many  EngtiA  "tiitio,' 
was  not  dicular  but  slightly  elliptical.  Only  •  lew  el  tie 
British  cromlechs  exceed  these  dimensions,  among  whidi  lu) 
be  mentioned  Avebury  (iiSo  by  ri;o  fi.),  Stonebenge  |wn 
drde  JDO  It.,  inner  ro6  fl.),  SUnlon  Drew  (360  fl.),  Bit«u 
Ins  It.),  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters  (330  ft.).  Ont  n" 
Dumfries  with  11  stones  and  igi  fl.  in  diatntler,  calM  ttt 
Twdve  Apostles,  also  closely  approaches  what  Fergusun  Qb 
the  loo-mctrc  sia;  hut,  generally  speaking,  the  Scotch  shI  '~ ' 
examples  are  of  smaller  proportions,  rarely  exceeding  10 
In  diameter.  That  most  of  the  smaller  drcles  han  been  ihI 
as  sepulchres  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  actual  erravitiim 
which  showed  that  interments  had  liken  pbce  within  Ihor  inu 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  this  could  have  beet  ^ 
main  object  ol  the  larger  ones.  AI  Mayborough,'neir  taA 
there  is  *  drculai  mound  entirely  compsaed  of  an  inwW 
aggregation  of  small  stones  in  the  form  ol  a  gigantic  ring  >r' 

there  is  ■  fine  monolith,  one  of  several  known  to  have  lonwl)' 
stood  there.  Of  the  same  type  Is  Ihe  Gianfi  Ring, 
fast;  but  Ihe  ring  in  this  instance  is  made  ol  earth  — 
consderaUy  larger  in  diameter  (sBo  ft.),  while  the  ctslnl 
obiecl  is  a  fine  dolmen.    II  is  more  probable  thai  sii  *  — ■— 


des  at  Kenmore,  n 


unded  V 


The    stone   circle   of    Batlynoe,    Co.    Down, 
Ireland,  coosisu  of  inner  and  outer  (eccentric)  drde*;    the 

the  latter  loj  It.  in  lUameler  wilh  45  stones.  At  Boacawen. 
in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  group  ol  circles  confusedly  attached  and 
partially  overlapiung.  Also,  on  Ihe  small  Island  ol  Er-Lanic 
(nsar  the  lamous  tumulus  of  GivT'isis),  llieie  is  &  double 


purpose  of  burying  the  dead  ar 
Oalmta.—Ii 

called  a  capsto!  . 
in  En^nd  Is  Kit's  Coty  House  (see  Flue),  situated  hel>r(> 
Kochesier  and  Maidstone,  which  is  lonned  of  three  Inge  ff- 
pons  with  a  capstone  measuring  ir  by  S  fl.  From  tbb  a^ 
form  there  Is  an  endless  variety  of  stmctuRs  til]  wc  levli  1^ 
so-called  Giant  Craves  and  aella  da  Fta,  which  nns'  ■ 
numen^us  suppons  and  several  capstones  Tbe  dolmen  d 
Bigneui,  situated  in  Ihe  comer  of  a  planiatian  00  the  mUli™ 
of  the  town  of  Saumur,  measures  18  melns  In  length,  t-J"  " 
breadth  and  3  in  height.  It  is  constructed  of  huge  ll»plo». 
4  on  each  side,  and  4  cipsions — the  largest  capstone  ncmnf 
7-5o-metres  in  length,  J  in  breadth  and  r  m  thickness.  A"''" 
near  Etit  (Ule-et-VIIaine)  called  La  Socki  au  Ffa,  'e  "• 
slrjcted  of  30  supports  and  &  capstones,  induding  tie  visi^ 
bule.  Dolmens  of  this  kind  aie  extremdy  nre  in  the  Brii^ 
Isles.  Ihe  only  one  comparable  to  ihem  in  lotm  beiii  CiH^P 
Birra's  House  Dear  Manasterboke.  Inland,  which  iwa" 
of  4  capatonea  supported  by  4  or  J  Ibid  stones  on  cd|e  M 1^ 
each  side,  and  one  stone  closing  one  end.  Owing  to  its  v"** 
siie  (11  ft.  long  by  4  wide)  this  monument  is  dinpIHlslinl' 


e  standing  mei^iihic  chambcn,  pttn^ 


u  nil  as 


STONE  MONUMENTS 


,db,GoogltS 


STONE  MONUMENTS 


Fkila.  X.  Wikli. 

Fig.  4. — Leaba-Na-Bfian,  the  "Kisdng  Stone"  Cromlech,  Carrowmore,  Sligo. 


Fig.  s— The  Alignment  of  M*nfc,  Camac.  France.-^^  ^y  V^iOO^It 
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iimpk  (klntt,  ihow  no  cridatn  nt  hMtni  ben  covmd  onr 
witli  *  BKiusd.  Wben  (berc  wu  ■  nwund.  it  nSMMiUttd  in 
IB  cntnuce  puuie  wbkh,  Ulw  tb<  cbunba, 


■  paitul  10  >  conplMe  lUlc 

Wert  ibe  foQ  ud  noaem  vbich  eorppoae  Ihe 

af  Nrw  Cnngc,  Irduul,  lemovod,  hmvinf  only  the  ttxge 
ttaam  »bSdi  lorm  iii  cstTuice  puuge  ud  central  diunben. 
tfacre  would  be  opowd  to  view  ft  very  imposing  megdiiliK 
rtiuctuR,  ool  tBilJke  ibe  (toup  of  monolith*  11  Ctlleniiih 
in  the  L««b  (kc  PUte,  fig.  ]).  Tbe  dUtt  cMOBiet  of  Fnna, 
Gomuiy  uid  the  Oiuinel  I^inds  had  thcu  entrance  U  the  end; 
but,  on  the  other  hud,  (b«e  of  the  Dicnte,  in  Utdiud  (Hune- 
bcdden),  had  both  ends  dosed  >iid  the  cDlnnce  wu  on  Ihe  >ide 
fadng  Ibe  nn.  The  covered  dolmnii  are  atienet]'  vuiuMe  In 
chqw — circuUr,  o^,  quaidraagulu  uid  imfuUr  bdog  forms 
uly  Diet  with;  and  u  la  liic  th^  nnge  fiom  that  ol  an 
y  buTOw  up  to  that  ol  New  Grange,  which  liitt  in  the 
bcm  of  a  tnmcated  cone  to  a  haght  of  70  ft.  with  a  diamtfer 
of  31J  It.  Bt  the  baieand  iio  it.  at  Ibe  top.  AraoDd  iu 
biie  wai  a  dide  of  loDie  tblity  mde  monolitfas,  placed  about 
10  yds.  ^uEt,  and  fOTtBiniE  a  drcumfenDce  td  1000  ft. — ' 
only  ■  lew  ai  Ibcw  mtnhin  an  now  <■  lilu.  The  entnnco 
paiaaae  to  the  inleiiar  of  this  huge  tumulua  mcaaura  about 
63  ft.  biBg,  4  ft,  Qin.  high,  andjft.  6  in.  wide,  and diickiMS 
■DBe  large  block*  a|  atone;  and  ita  cnidfoim  chamber 
meaaura  ifi  ft.  bng,  91  it.  broad  and  iQi  ft.  high  Sa  the 
middles  The  entrance  galley  may  be  attadwd  to  the  tsd  of 
Ibe  chamber,  u  in  Ihe  Gtotte  de  GavT'Inii,  or  to  the  iMe^  M  In 
tlia  Giant'*  Crave  at  Oem  near  Roilulde.  In  otbs  iniUnce* 
then  ii  no  dbiiaa  chamber,  but  a  long  puaage  gradually 
widening  from  the  entrana;  and  this  may  be  beat  at  an  an^. 
aiinthedclmenduRocher  (Uorbihan).    Again,  thm  nqr  be 


or,  tm  w  three  chamber*,  having  iqiuale  enlraiwea,  may  ba 
imbedded  In  the  lame  tomului.  A  curiout  (pecimen  of  the 
loiniR  nay  be  Mm  in  a  ruined  tumulus  neu  Si  Helier,  Jmey; 
and  an  eicdknleiimpleof  Ihe  latleib  the  partially  dotroyed 
tuDuhi*  ol  KondoMC,  near  Floubamd  railway  ttation,  which 
contain*  tlirce  teparate  dohnena.  That  *uch  varuliona  an 
not  doe  to  altered  ciutoma,  in  mnsequente  of  widene**  of 
geographical  range,  i*  shown  by  ds  Monillet,  who  give*  pUoi 
of  BS  leas  than  16  diSerenlly  shaped  dohneos  (tfuA  f*- 
UsUripa,  pi.  5S],  all  wilbin  a  confined  district  in  Uorhihan. 

Ruined  dolniena  are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  province*  of 
BtBOm,  <Hdenbuig  and  Hedilenbuig.  At  Ristedt,  near 
Uelnia  In  Hanover,  tboe  is,  on  the  summit  of  a  tumidus,  a 
vet;  Angular  dolmen  tiikb  meaiuies  about  40  ft.  long  and 
6  ft,  wide.  Another  at  Naitbendorf,  neat  Wcimsr,  CDOsists 
of  a  mound  suiraunded  by  a  large  ciicle  of  Uones  and  s  covsed 
duunbo-  on  its  summit.  Ronains  of  a  megaliihic  structure  at 
Kudenbs^  in  MecUenburg,  tliou^  now  very  Imperfect,  show 
thai  originally  it  bad  been  conslruclej  like  an  aiUi  itmKrk. 
It  had  four  anpports  on  each  iide,  two  at  one  end  (the  olbo  end 
btJDi  open  and  formbg  Ihe  entrance),  and  two  lar^  capstones. 
The  length  in  its  completed  state  was 


»»ft-. ' 


it,,  breadth 
undcf  mriace  of  the 
less  than  100  of  these 


roof  3  tt.    Accetdini  to  Bonatettcn, 

neolithic  moninueDt*  are  distiibuleu  ovci  luc  ujice  ]iiuwiiu.o 
Lflnebuig,  Onabrddc  and  Stade;  and  the  mou  gigantic  ci- 
aoipla  hi  Gamauy  aia  b)  the  duchy  of  Oideabnrg.  In  Holland, 
with  one  or  two  envpiions,  they  are  confined  to  the  province  of 
DreatB,  where  between  50  and  60  still  enst,  uwJM  Ibe  name  of 
Bnnebedden  (Hun*"  beds).  The  Botger  Hunebed,  the  largest 
of  the  groop,  i*  70  ft,  long  and  14  It-  wide.  In  ita  oritfnal 
condition  it  conuioed  as  stones,  ten  ol  whidi  were  caiistones. 
All  the  Drenle  nonomentt  are  now  dauded,  but  a  few  show 
I  iB||tM  that  Ib^  bad  Ibnnsty  bam  aoRDUnded 


.       Only  one  dolma 

.  FrUH;e  their  number 
They  are  irregulaily  ditributed  over 
than  618  being  in  Brittany.  In  Ihe 
centre  of  the  country  they  are  also  numerous,  some  4^5  having 
'  '  in  Aveyronj  but  here  they  are  of  much  usallef 
ui  in  Brittany.  From  Ihe  Pyrenees  Ibeie  rude 
nt*  are  sparsely  traced  along  Ibe  north  coast 
of  Spain  and  thtovgfa  Portugal  to  Andalusia,  where  they  occur 
coondersUe  number*,  bnl  of  their  precise  numben  and 
Iiibntin)  we  have  no  tnutwortby  accounts.  According  to 
Carlailhar  (Apt  ftkulanfua  de  rSifapu  d  ia  Partat^, 
p.  iji)  iiS  were  recorded  up  tn  i8;o  undo'  the  name  of  «lai. 
Many  of  Ihera  are  in  the  fonn  of  hte  standing  dolmens  and 
tlUa  cvmola.  Tin  ntosl  remarkable  mmunHnt  of  this  Und 
in  Spam,  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  >*  that  nor 
village  of  Antequcn,  some  distance  north  of  Malaj^  He 
chamber,  slightly  oval  in  shapf,  measuns  sa  metra  kng, 
broad,  and  from  S'70  metres  to  3  metra  high. 
The  entire  structure  comprises  je  monoliIhs---ten  on  each 
ie,  one  at  the  end  and  five  on  the  roof.  Moreover,  the  roof 
stnugthened  by  three  pillar*  placed  along  the  middle  Hne 
the  widest  pan  of  the  cbvtdier.  The  huge  stones  arc  made 
of  Ibe  Jurassic  Umeatone  of  the  district  and,  Hke  thoae  of 
Stonehenge,  appear  10  have  been  partly  dressed.  The  entire 
■uucture  was  origicBlly,  and  itiD  is  paniaQy  covered  by 
earth,  which  formed  a  mound  about  loo  ft.  in  diameto'. 
In  Africa  dolmens  are  found  in  large  groups  in  Moioceo, 
Algeria  and  Tunis.  General  Faldberbe  writes  o(  having 
mamined  five  or  mi  thousand  at  the  oeraeleiies  of  Bou 
Menoug,  I'Oved  Berda,  Ttbesss,  Gastal,  &c.  {CtatrL  Ma- 
Mlssfuld'aiMikefd'aral,  frOtif.,  1S79,  p.  408),  In  the  Channel 
Mand*  every  kind  of  megalithic  monument  is  bkI  with.  At 
Hoot  Cochoa,  near  St  Helier,  there  was  latdy  discovcnd  in  a 
moond  of  blown  land  an  alUc  caaterte  and,  cloae  to  tt,  a  atims 
didc  aunnuidins  a  snail  dokneo.  In  the  British  Iiles  ddmcsi* 
acecomnMn  in.  many  locaUties,  particularly  in  the  west  nf 
Endand,  Antfesijr,  tha  Isle  of  Man.  Ireland  and  ScoUand.  In 
the  last  named  country  they  are  not,  bowBver 


caina  having  largely  npeneded  them. 
I  eaatera  Eaiope  beyond  Saxony.  Hey 
the  Crimea  and  Clicaisia,  whoKa  they 
have  been  traced  UnoD^  Central  Aila  to  India  where  tbq>  are 
widely  distiibutecL  Similar  simctum  have  also  been  lecog- 
nised  by  Iravelln  in  Pakslinc,  Arabia,  FosiB,  Anstralia, 
Uadagsscai,  Fecu,  lie.  The  irregular  maoan  in  whidi  these 
megslitbic  monumenta  am  distributed  along  the  Wtsten  pan* 
of  Europe  bordering  on  the  seashore  has  led  to  the  theoiy  that 
they  wen  erected  by  a  ipedal  people,  but  a*  lo  the  when; 
whence  and  whillitT  of  th^  megalitbic  raca  we  bavo  no  know- 
ledge whatever.  Altlnu^  the  Etrnpean  dofaaco*.  however 
widely  apart  they  may  be  aitasted,  hav«  a  atnog  family  like- 
ncB,  yet  they  present  some  Hriking  dlflionces  In  certain  locali- 
ties, bi  ScudinAvia  they  are  confined  to  Danish  landa  aad  a 
few  provinces  in  Ihe  south  of  Sweden.  In  the  fMma  conntiy 
Ihe  eiposcd  dolmens  an  often  placed  on  artificia]  mound*  and 
Eurroundcd  by  cromlech*  which  are  either  dicnlai  (meddytser), 
or  oval  (ianfdyiur).  In  Sweden  the  UptUmt  i  itltHt  h  Very 
rarely  entirely  covered  up  aau  the  Giant  grsTe*  of  DenmaA. 

lb  the  absence  of  historical  records  and  sdentific  investiga- 
tions it  was  formerly  Ihe  custom  to  regard  all  these  different 
varieties  of  primitive  stone  monumecits  as  of  Celtic  ori^.  By 
some  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Druida, 
the  90-c^led  priests  of  Ihe  Celts;  and  hence  they  have  boen 
described,  e^iedally  since  the  lipie  of  Aubrey  and  Slukdy, 
nnder  Ibe  osme  irf  Cdlic  or  Dmidkal  monumentn.  But  from 
more  recent  researches  thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ptimaiy 
object  ol  this  dasa  o(  remain*  tOM  aqiildinl,  and  that  (be  mega- 
Uthic  chimben  with  entranc*  pasmgcs  were  used  as  [smily 
vaults.  Against  the  tbeoty  that  any  of  them  were  evir  Med  aa 
allan,  there  i*  prima  fide  evideoea  in  the  on  taken  to  have 
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v*l,  Recudn  and  Del  u-  Mnidunl.  Al», 
fonning  the  tbiK-udcd  chamber  otlbe  gnal  lumuhu  of  Gavi'inli 
(Morbilun)  and  moil  ol  \hrat  La  the  lidcs  of  ili  hxig  ailiuce 
pamge  (m  flOi  >R  elaborately  iculptured  with  primitive 
iDdscd  paltenu,  pnlcctly  analopnis  to  thoie  on  the  nils  o[ 
the  chamber  ol  Niv  Gnnge  (iRlud).  From  [t«  pmllion  in 
the  nntte  ol  a  Ui(e  orculu  enrlotun,  u  inulaimly  even  u  a 
ludcn  liWD,  no  dolmen  could  be  more  tuggmive  ai  a  ptiee 
nl  ucrifice  than  ibat  within  the  Giut's  Ring  near  Betlut; 
jM  no«htne  oouM  be  more  ioapptopriale  lot  sucb  a  puipo»e 
Ibat  iu  capitoH,  which,  in  fact,  ii  DoIliiBg  more  than  a  large 
iraDlubai^deipnKntiBgoiiluui^ciiideaaiuiiiuually  louBdcd 


onlafai  ab}ecti  pecnliu  to  lbs  Iran  Afc, 
le  pins  of  India  the  people  >fe  ^ill 
enUn,  tromkdu,  dolmeiu  uA  olhei 
Sctndiuvlui  arduecto^sti  awign 
/  to  tbe  Stone  Age.  It  would  appear 
that,  lubKqueiit  to  the  great  chambered  aina  of  the  Stone 
Age,  a  period  of  degradatioD  in  tliii  Und  of  arcblteclute  ocnured 
in  Brflain  when  Ihc  Bronze  Age  barrowa  replaced 


STONE  RIVER,  BATTLE  OP— STONY  POINT 

ol  tbe  Cumberland,  Cewenl  W,  S.  KoMCTam  ■illi  CtaltaMep 

as  hii  objective  moved  Irom  Naahville  upon  CcnenJ  Biuui 
Bragg,  who  bit  the  winter  quaneti  he  had  euabHibBi  u 
Muifceabon  and  met  tbe  Union  army  on  Slone  river  idr- 
diately  north  of  Unrfreaboro,  on  tbe  latt  day  of  Decenbo. 
The  i^  o(  attack  on  each  aide  waa  M  cnub  Ibc  encmy'i  ligfaL 
Bragg'a  lelt,  cammanded  by  Licut-<SeBera]  W.  J.  Hankc,  on- 
lapped  and  hor*  back  tbe  Union  right  ander  Mafor-GtBcnl 
A.McD.McQ>ok,aBdMa]or-t>naialT.UCritteDdaia]BUBd- 
Ing  the  Union  lelt  wat  huirtedly  called  tack  Irom  bia  attack  oa 
the  Confederate  lighi  to  nppon  McCook.  Tbe  Uoioa  li^  ■■> 
cnimpled  up  on  the  centre,  where  Uayn-GeBeial  G.  H.  ThooHi'i 
cocpa  checked  Ilie  Cnnfederale  attack.  There  waa  pniclic>B]r 
no  fitting  on  the  in  <rf  Januaiy,  hut  on  the  isd  tbe  Cee- 
federales  renewed  tbe  attadi.  Major-Genetal  J.  C.  Breckiniiiito 
with  Bragg*!  right  aitempting  in  vain  to  ditplace  CritUBdcn<i 
division  on  high  ground  above  the  rfver.  Oa  the  niaiit  vi  tbe 
jrd  Bragg  withdrew  and  the  Union  army  occu; 
Taclically  a  drawn  battle,  Stone  River  w 
Union  victory.  The  kiuea  on  both  aidea  wc»  heavy:  of  37,711 
Confederatea  preient  for  duty,  1194  were  killed,  794;  wen 
wounded,  and  about  1500  were  muaing;  and  of  44,Scd  Unea 
aoldieta  ptcaecl  lor  duty,  1677  were  killed,  754J  wbc  waonded 
and  j6B6  w«e  nmang. 

■TOHUrenil,  a  lownihip  ol  New  London  coon^,  Cen- 
neciicut,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  ilie  lUte,  on  Long  bhad 
Sound.  Pop.  of  the  township  <i«oo),  8540  (of  whom  146) 
were  foreign-bom),  (i«io),  9154,  including  that  of  the  bum^ 
of  Stoninglon,  mSj.  Slonington  b  served  by  the  New  yott. 
New  Htvtn  &  Hartford  nilway,  which  baa  repair  sbopi  boe, 
by  an  electric  line  cDUKCtlDg  with  New  London,  Coon.,  and 
Weaieriy,  Rhode  bland,  and,  iu  summer,  by  Meamei  to  Walih 
Hill  and  Block  Island.  Its  harbour  ii  emIleDt,  and  it  is  a  port 
of  entry,  hut  ita  foreign  trade  it  unhnportanl.  Tbe  towmii^ 
coven  an  area  ol  about  45  aq.  m.,  and  indodea,  beiidei  tbe 
borou^  of  Slonington,  the  villages  of  Myitic,  OU  Hyitic 
and  Pawcatuck  (which  Is  closely  allied  with  Wtaluly,  Rhode 
Island).  Among  tbe  manulaaurea  of  tbe  towDsbip  an  tonBdiT 
and  machine^hop  products,  printlns  prrasei,  silk  B 

fertHizeia,  spools,  tbresd  snd  coltui,  and        

goods.  Ship  building  and  fishing  arc 
After  iti  settlrmcnl  in  i64<)  and  the  yean  ii 
cecding  by  EngUsh  planters  from  Rehoboth  In  Plyraooth  Coba^ 
(to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  iSBg  In  Wcqueteqind 
Burying  GrouBd),  tbe  territory  now  Induded  in  StODii^tiiB  town- 
ship was  £nt  a  part  of  New  London  township,  and  Ibeo  (i65S}t 
In  accordance  with  a  boundary  dediioD  of  the  United  Cakc^ 
ol  New  England,  a  part  (under  the  name  ol  SoutheRown)  ei 
Sufblk  eoQuty,  Mauachuselti,  finally  levcfting  to  CiHiucukut 
in  accordance  with  the  new  boundaria  tied  by  tbe  Comiecticv 
nqml  charter  tn  1661.  la  iMa  it  gained  n.pi«»nt«tian-  is  the 
Cenen]  Court  of  Codnectlcut;  b  IM5  the  name  was  chanitd  to 
Mystic,  and  in  16M  10  Stonington.  In  the  tSlh  ccBtwy  tkr 
village  (now  tbe  boiough)  of  Stoidnfton  (settkd  In  1751}  de- 
vekipcd  a  brisk  trade  with  Boaton,  Piynautfa  and  the  Wt« 
Indies.  Whaling  and  Kaling  were  for  many  yeata  in^mnaM 
InduMries  and  a  wballng  c^uain  of  Stoninglon,  Nalliuiel  B. 
Palmer,  early  fn  the  191b  ctnluty,  discovered  Pshner  I^nd  ■■ 
the  Antarctic  The  village  waa  the  seat  ol  militaiy  atsta 
during  tbe  War  ol  lodependence,  and  waa  bombaidcd  by  a 
British  IHgate  in  AoguM  r775.  In  August  tSt4  atmba 
British  attack,  by  a  (quadron  under  Commander  Tboniaa  IL 
Haidy,  was  succcailully  leiiited.  Tbe  bormgb  of  Staakingi^ 
the  fiiit  b  the  state,  was  incaiponled  In  ifcn. 

See  R.  A .  Wbeeler,  BiOtrj  ^  At  Tetm  sf  ilMwHiw  (New 
LoodOD,  1900). 

STOHT  POIBT,  t  township  in  Rockland  county.  New  Yot, 
U.SA.,  on  the  weal  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  mntaining  ■ 
village  of  tbe  sane  name  which  is  js  m.  N.  ol  New  York  C^ 
and  II  m.  S.  ol  West  Point.  Fop.  ol  the  township  (iSgo)  aAia; 
(1900),  4i'><:  (190S),  jUa.  IiqioVjfesi.  Area,  about  30  sq.  m- 
The  viltage  it  served  by  Dk  West  Share  and  tbe  New  Yoak, 


liraple  burial  in  the  earth.  In 
Lut.  un.««i„.u».  b^Mnber  seems  to  hsve  been  dis- 
he  Inn  Age  for  burials,  etthei  by  cremation  or 
under  huge  tumuH,  u  may  be  seen  in  the  three 
Is  of  Thor,  Odin  and  Freys  at  Camla  Upsala,  and 
It  Gokitad  on  the  Sandefiord,  the  scene  ol  the 
tttKevety  of  tbe  Viking  shqi  now  eihiblted  Id  the  museum  at 


Just  on  tbe  borderiand  between  tbe  wotki  of  nature  and  art 
comes  the  so-called  RocUng-Stoiw  (fofaii,  or  Lotf^  stone, 
Frendi,  fitm  branLaiU),  which  usually  it  nolhing^nore  than 
an  erratic^  fee-transported  boulder,  poised  so  nicely  over  a 
rocky  bed  that  genlle  prenuic  with  the  hand  may  cause  it  to 
Tock  or  oscillate-  Such  stones  appear  to  be  spandy  distributed 
over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  primitive  stone  monu- 
ments, and,  being  very  large,  they  wen  pre-eminently  cal- 
culated to  awaken  aatonishmcnt  in  the  ndnda  of  the  worship- 
pen  ol  the  mysterious  works  of  nature.  Hence  the  Inqxirtant 
poiitioD  assigned  to  them  In  the  DiuldioJ  mtshlp  invented  by 
Stukdy  and  other  antitpiaries  ol  the  iSth  century.  Some 
Ricking-atonn  are  evidently  aitiSdal,  having  had  the  rock  cut 
■ndemeath  them,  leaving  in  each  a  plvot-likc  prominence 
on  which  the  bkxk  tests;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  natural  causes 
can  produce  similat  tetultt,  the  stone  Itself  acting  like  an  um- 
bteOa  to  protect  the  ccnttal  portion  ol  the  bed  while  weathering 
outaide  la  going  on  all  around-  The  same  process  is  often  well 
iUnatnted  on  morabie-beaiing  gladen  where  a  huge  stone  may 
be  teen  testing  on  a  pillar  of  ioe  teveial  feet  In  height.  That 
nao  toraetfmea  imitated  such  striking  natnral  phcncnaecia  is 
quite  probable,  and  to  this  extent  rocklng-stones  come  within 
11m  category  li  primitive  tione  moniunenti. 

Jj;  W.  C.  B<w- 

e  MortHlc     "     ' 


BnuooKAFoy. — Fergwiaa,  Rait  Sinn  V™ 
kK,  Tin  IMmtn  ef  tntami.  «c,-  de  MortDlel 
ftcj  Boastetten.  &tii  nr  la  Mmau:  P.  fii 


tiu-a-v. 


MaUrinx  fnt  rUilairt  primQnt 

Itej-iBH),  continued  as  ^'Aattn^a'im  since  18901 

wanuMt  mffclidboiH  it  Pnnax  Pttaedvia  of  tbe  various 
ArchacoiogialSocietiia of  Europe.  (K.  Mu.) 

nOKI  RIVBit,  BATTU  OP,  a  battle  of  the  American  GvU 
War,  called  the  battle  ol  Muifnesboro  by  tbe  Conlederaies, 
fonght  on  tbe  jist  ol  December  iSfa  and  the  snd  of  January 
■Wj.    After  hit  MVatntnmit  in  Octobat  Ia  command  the  Amiy 
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OdUiIo,  ud  Wotcrn  nOmyi.  Other  vOUgn  in  the  towufaip 
IR  Gnwy  Foial,  >hen,  as  Id  Slony  Poiol,  biick-imiiiig  i>  the 
ptincqwl  indvUiy;  Tomkim  Cove.  Hheie  Iheic  uc  Uane  cnuhing 
worki;  imtl  JoDct  Paint,  which  hai  m  Inde  in  gnvd,  buildiiis 
und  ud  cnuhcd  ilone.  The  imlice  of  the  towiohip  1>  rough — 
Dundeibeii  (logo  ft.)  wid  Bear  Mouniain  (1350  It.)  aic  ihe 
principal  emiDenca,  ud  there  ia  good  fatmiag  bud  ooly  at  Ihe 
BUiVD  of  the  rivet.  The  towntfaip  mi  aaiiwd  bom  ■  tocky 
pnawntmy  wUcb  jnli  into  the  livtr  ia  the  oonh-tait  part  of 
Ihe  lenahip  ud  tiica  prcd[MUnnly  an  all  lidei  to  a  height  of 
ibont  140  It.  above  the  river.  A  inuU  pan  of  the  pnunonioiy 
ia  ludcr  (he  juiiidiction  o(  the  Unitsl  States  Govenuneot 
which  baa  elected  a  tigfatbouae  here,  and  the  remainiDg  portion 
waa  boucht  by  the  itaie  in  1897  lor  1  Uale  battlefield 
iBeivatiiHi,  and  hu  been  laid  out  u  *  public  ptik.  At 
the  eotruce  (0  the  paii  ii  a  Memorial  Aich  (i^dq),  dtsigned 
by  H.  K.  Bwb-BiowB  ud  pmented  to  the  stale  by  the 
I^o^thten  ol  the  American  Revolution.  On  Itm  Island  b 
Ihe  noitb  pan  of  the  townilup  ii  a  Uolled  States  naval 
macaaiiK.  The  pioiaontatr  (uaidi  the  lower  paatage  to 
the  Highlanda  of  the  HnduD,  and  during  the  War  of  lode- 
pcadOKc,  when  tbe  King*!  Feny  between  it  and  Vaiplaiick'  > 
Font  on  the  appetite  bank  waa  pan  of  u  impoitant 
line  of  csmanrnkalten  between  the  New  England  and  Ihe 
Middle  Statti,  It  was  of  conBderable  itiat^c  iniponuce.  The 
AmericwM  oecopied  ic  in  November  tjj6,  and  abont  two  yean 
liter  erected  a  btockhaaae  upon  it.  The  guHwHi,  however,  wu 
veiT  mill,  and  00  ibe  jtit  of  M»y  1779,  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  who  immediately  erected  much  itronger  foniScatloM. 
On  the  night  of  the  i  slh/i6th  of  July  It  wu  recovered  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  En  commud  of  about  1350  picked  Americu 
troop*,  the  (uriSM  (under  Lieul.-CcJonel  Henry  Johnson)  losing 
t3  in  killed,  70  in  wounded,  and  54]  in  captured.  The  Amakin 
kas  wu  ooly  15  lulled  ud  S3  wounded.  The  Amerkaiu, 
bowevei,  bad  no  thought  from  the  Brsl  of  holding  Ihe  place 
ud  eviciwted  it  00  the  iSth  of  July.  The  British  raimediately 
rcoccupkd  It,  and  erected  atronger  fortificalions,  but  late  in 
October  they,  too,  ibudmed  il.  In  ihe  "  old  Treason  House  " 
In  the  township  General  Benedict  Arnold  and  Major  John 
Andrf  iiwt  belon  dayligbt  on  the  iind  of  September  17S0, 
to  settle  upon  plans  lor  the  tunender  of  West  Fobt  by 
AiDoU  to  the  Briiiih. 

See  H.  P.  Johnston.  Tin  SEgmmc  tf  Sliwj  Falitl  fNew  Yoi%, 
1900J:  H.  B,  Dawson.  Tlu  AiutM  m  Slny  PiM  (Morrinnie, 
N.  Y.,  tUali  E.  H.  HaU  and  F.  W.  HidKy,  Sm*>  i><*ufiaaJ(-;'(iU 
(New  YdcC  140SJ;  and  D.  Cole  and  E:.  Cay,  BiHBry  1^  XxUamd 
Csinly  (ftiid,  iSii), 
nOOb,  a  low  scat  without  back  or  anas.    The  stool  is  an 

began  to  be  lell  for  a  seal  more  easily  ponable  than  heavy 
selUcs  ud  benches— the  chair  was  u  appanage  of  rank  ud 
dignity  (o  wbich  no  ordiwry  person  dreamed  of  aspiring. 
Since  it  could  also  be  uki^s  a  unaii  tabic,  it  quickly  became 
nHnmon.  In  the  Fint  Book  of  TMi  Talk  Wllliim  Cowper  gives 
a  sketch  o(  Ihe  evolutka  ol  the  stool  wbich,  for  all  its  vajudity, 
ia  reasonably  eiacl : — 


Upboni  they 


le  Chen  created,  on  thus  iFgi 
Dod     Tlirte  legs  upkoldin^  firm 
a  taihion  square  or  rauad. 


At  length  a  geacralioD  nme  iriinU 

Improved  the  diople  plan;  made  ihrM  legs  (our. 

Cave  them  ■  twiiltd  lomi  vetmicular. 

And  o'er  the  laat.  with  pknleDos  wadding  iluC'd, 

ladue'd  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  Uue. 

YcHdw  and  red.  o(  tap'sln  richly  Mrcniglit, 

And  woven  doae,  or  occdle-work  aubliiDE." 
"Joinl  "  at  "joyned-ttool "  umjdy  meant  itial  tbe  pans 
were  foioed  or  framed  tocelher  with  mortise  and  [cnon. 
The  wooden  four-legged,  square  or  oblong  varieiy  is  often 
called  >  "  coSn-stool."  t>  may  be  perteclly  tme  that  it 
wis  tised  for  supponing  coiflnt,  but  thai  was  meiely  one— ud 

The  round  thiec-legged  stool  wai  a  primitive 


jtubr  a  omiment  and  tiridy,  o  acD  u 
heavily,  made.  By  (he  middle  of  the  i6ih  century  stools  bid 
acquired  four  legs,  braced  together  by  stretchers,  ud  the  Iruie 
VIS  often  well  carved.  As  the  Renaiaianct  itnpttlse  wucd, 
forms  Rhqxed  inio  curnbrous  and  unadaned,  tad,  so  far  u  the 
oak  Ueol  o(  (be  yeomu  ud  the  faimei  wis  cimcenwd,  Uttlo 
otnamenUtiou  was  attempted  liter  (be  middle  of  the  ijlli 
centuiy.  These  seati  continued  to  be  made  until  dniit  the 
end  ol  that  period— until,  indeed,  the  inoeajlng  chnpncm  of 
the  duir  and  the  growth  of  bafcdts  of  cotufort  caiaed  It  to  fall 
into  disua*.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Stum  pBiod  Ihe  np- 
holstcred  stool  reached  England  from  FratKO.  Zl  wu  not 
entirely  unknown  at  u  earlier  date,  but  what  had  beu  u  occi- 
siontl  luxury  then  became  a  comtnoo  plenishing  of  Ibe  bouie* 
the  rich.  Tlie  legs  ud  strttcbcis  took  (he  "  Iwiited  form 
hich  the  poet  speaks— so  far  u  (hell  nudei- 


purposes,  chtin.  -,     --,   -— , 

ckaely  the  lashions  in  seats  with  backs,  icqniring  (he  caliriale 
leg,  tlie  daw  ud  ball  or  pad  feet,  the  cuved  knees  ud  other 
chancteristic*  of  chain.  The  footttool  fi  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  stool  itsell.  The  dtKhing^lool  was  ■  tODtii- 
vance  wbeitby  scolding  at  drunken  women  could  be  ducted  In  ■' 
pond  witfaovt  dinger.  The  stool  ol  Rpentanx  waa  taerved, 
chieEy  in  Scolland,  lor  the  public  penmce  of  penoni  who  hid 
oflended  against  morality.  The  "  cutty4taol,"  which  Jenny 
Gcddea  threw— or,  accoidisg  to  Dr  HiQ  Burton,  did  not  throw — 
at  the  begirming  of  the  riotoUB  protests  against  laud's  Liturgy 
in  St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1637,  was  of  the  flld-)tool 
vsiiety.  "  Cutty "  simply  means  shon.  A  faldstool  was 
originally  1  folding  slooi  used  chiefly  for  ecclesiastleal  purposes. 
Eventually,  while  letaioing  the  old  name.  It  became  rigid,  ud 
the  designation  has  now  been  eilended  to  a  lltuy-dcdi.  The 
camp-stool  is  immediately  aerived  from  the  origins]  form  of  the 
fald-stooL  In  France  under  the  anctfli  r^i'su,  (be  stod,  or 
labmrtl,  acquired  a  social  ud  courtly  signiScanee  of  the  hist 
Imparlance.  The  wives  ot  princes,  dukes,  and  a  few  of  the 
hl^iest  dignitaries  of  the  nilm  ilone  had  the  right  to  occupy 
1  tabevel  in  the  presence  of  the  Ling,  and  ladies  who  became 
widows  used  every  expedient  ot  mirigne  to  retain  a  privilege 
which  Ibey  regarded  as  the  summit  of  earthly  felldty.  The 
prisi  dti  tehmrtl,  when  a  lady  first  took  pcasesaion  of  hei  It 


isioa  of  cc 


alderable  ce 


STOOL-BALU  *  game  iDrraerly  very  popular  in  En^ud,  md 
caDmaDly  considered  is  the  ucesior  of  cricket.  Joseph  Stnitt, 
writing  in  1801,  sayi  ol  it:  "I  have  been  informed  that  • 
pulime  called  Etool-ball  is  pracliied  to  this  day  in  (be  northern 
parts  ol  England,  which  consists  limply  hi  setting  a  stool  upon 
'        '  one  of  the  j^ayers  tikes  bis  place  before  it,  while 


a  ball  » 


1  tbe 


in  of  striking  the  stool,  ud  this  it 
former  to  prevent  by  beating  It  away  with  the  hud,  tedtoning 
one  to  the  guic  for  every  stroke  ol  the  ball;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
It  should  be  miiAid  by  the  hud  ud  touch  the  stool,  the  players 
change  pbccs;  llie  conqueror  at  this  game  is  he  who  strikes 
Ihe  hall  most  times  bclore  it  touches  ihe  stooL  I  hdievc  tbe 
same  also  happens  if  the  person  who  threw  ihe  ball  can  citch 
and  retain  il  when  driven  back,  before  It  touches  the  ground." 
Some  variety  of  the  game,  with  modificatkMis  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cricket,  has  probably  been  played  even  since  these  days. 
ETOPPANI.  AH1DNI0  (1S14-1S91),  Itnliu  geologist  and 
p^latonlologist.  was  born  at  Lecco  on  tbe  i4tb  of  August  1814. 
He  became  professor  of  geology  in  the  Koya!  Technical  Instiluie 
ol  Milan,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  Triassic 
ud  Liajsic  (ormalions  of  nortliern  Italy.  Among  his  works 
were  PalianldatU  Lombatde  (rBsfr-l»8r);  La  tOrifacAmi 
■riiiiu  (iSsK-iSte);  Clalotii  et  taUoititlttit  da  anckit  d 
Ancula  ConlarU  a  lombaHie  [1860-1865)1  Cwra  ii  tutopa, 
(3  vols.,  1871-1873]:  ud  L'E/a  Nrauiia  (1881}.  In  this  lalt 
work  the  author  discuned  Ihe  glacialion  ol  the  Italian  Alps 
ud  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  Heistocene  ip.  H.e  died 
ol  January,  1891. 
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lion,  fla  Simt.  Ha  Suffa 
it  SU[C  (^  Bdpaie  MUfsly 
Pirotat,  produced  ' 


notice  IIWMU  ^I7«3-I7«A).  En^di  tamal  oomiKHr, 
«M  bom  in  Lasdoa  in  it«3.  Hb  tuha,  Slcfun  Stoncc,  u 
Ilaliui  eontnburiR,  Uu^  hin  tbe  Tiolb  >o  wcQ  llial  at  Un 
ytm  <AA  te  plt)«^  Mceariultjr  Itw  nHM  (Ufficolt  muiic  ol  Ihc 
d«r.  Afia  tanplWhn  bn  caacaUcm  at  tbo  Comcnnlorio  di 
Stat'  Ouotrio.  U  N^tJo,  he  pmliKcd  liii  fint  open,  Qi  Sfni 
tuUcnUKH,  U  Vienu,  in  178$.  Hen  he  muk  the  Kquiot- 
aa»  al  Uouit,  ia  wboK  Asai  di  f tfon  bii  Bitei,  Audi  ScHui 
Stonce,  6nt  nna  tbe  piit  oI  Sbiuuil  Hen  liaa  he  pniduced 
>  woaod  epca,  CW  Sgiunci,  fDunded  on  Sbikcqicue'i  Cnurf)> 
of  &nn,  ud  a  "  Snn>Kl "  entUlcd  Itr  Z)«(iir  wd  ^  .If  oUt- 
icr.  Bnt  hb  fieiWtt  triumidu  ven  iduevcil  in  EogUcd, 
whither  ha  retuiDed  in  17S;.  After  cremtioa  ■  iBvmnble 
ImpRMloa  by  biineing  out  hti  "  StngsiHcI "  >t  Drury  Lue, 
nadct  the  title  of  Tki  Dadar  ladllu  A  pMcary.SlonnttUiDed 
la  fint  great  aucceu  in  1 7S9,  in  r'    "  '  ~ 

which  ru  tor  Mly  nishu  m  >uccc 
wai  equally  tusatihil  in  1 7«o;  and 
lev  as  in  r79i.    The  music  of  Ti  . 

waa  partly  adapted  ffom  Gi  E^aoci,  and  ii  remifkable  ai 
n/Tjif^ing  doe  ol  the  eirliesl  initaDces  of  the  introduction  of  a 
gxmnd^iuZB  into  an  y«£li^h  opera.  Thettc  voi^  were  followed 
by  Htna  leu  luccaaful  pioducliona;  but  Tin  Cktrtku  (1744) 
ud  T*f  fjlfW  «kI  the  Daiu  (r795)  were  very  favoumbly  r*- 
^ved,  and  the  miuic  to  Cohnan'i  play,  Tlu  Irm  Chat,  Grtt 
performed  OB  the  nth  of  March  1796,  created  even  a  pealet 
•eniatioii  than  Tki  BaieUtd  TeMr.  Thii  tnu  Storacc'a  laM 
work.  He  caujbt  cald  at  the  rebeual,  and  died  on  tbe  igtb 
«f  Uardi  r796. 
.  The  character  of  Storace'a  muiic  ia  pn-eminently  £ngli)h; 
but  hit  early  ioteccoutie  with  Mosul  gave  him  an  immenx 
■dvantace  over  bit  coDtemponriea  in  hii  manageinenl  of  the 
orchestra,  while  lor  the  eicelleacc  of  hb  writing  lor  ibe  voice  he 
*u  DO  doubt  indebted  to  the  vocaliuiioa  ol  hit  aiuer  Anna. 
This  lady  vai  bots  in  Loiidan  in  1766,  compteted  her  education 
■t  Venice  under  Sacchini,  ung  for  Uoiart  at  Vienna,  and  £nt 
appealed  at  tbe  King'i  Theatre  in  Loodoa  in  r787.  After 
coniribuliag  peally  to  tbe  luccesa  ol  The  Haunkd  Tobo  and  faer 
brother's  later  operas,  she  trowoed  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
by  winDiag  gnat  burcls  at  the  Handel  Comincmorallon  at 
Wcatmiuitcr  Abbey  in  i7gr,  retired  fiom  public  life,  in  1E08, 
and  died  on  Ibe  14th  of  August  1817.  During  her  stay  in  Vienna 
■he  married  John  Abraham  Fisher,  a  celcbnled  violinist;  but 
he  used  her  to  cruelly  that  she  refused  to  bear  hii  name,  and  b 
het  will — bequeathing  property  to  the  amnunt  o£  £so,ooo — 
•tyled  hertell  "  i^iiaster." 

SIOHB  (from  O.  Ft.  (ifar  oi  oCnn,  Late  lat.  Oaimm  or 
Hitaumn,  stock,  proviuina,  lupidy,  from  tbe  lata  UK  of  ia- 
fluiirare,  to  provide,  properly  to  constructf  reDew,  restore),  a 
■lock  or  supply  of  provisions,  goods  or  other  neceasiiies  kept 
for  future  daily  or  recurred  use  or  for  a  ipecific  purpose;  thus 
the  term  applies  equally  to  the  domestic  supply  of_  proviKons, 


o  the  at 
iug,  food,  &C.,  kept  fo 


neralu! 


a  navy  or  army.  A 
_  ii  that  of  tbe  place  wbetc  a  supply 
or  stock  is  kept,  a  itorebouse,  and  thus  ibe  term  is  used  particu- 
laily  in  the  country  districts  of  America  for  ibe  general  shop 
where  goods  of  all  kinds  are  told  by  retail.  In  En^ish  the  term 
"  iloics  "  has  come  into  use  [at  brgc  gcoenl  shops  with  many 
depaitmtDts  sellbig  ell  kinds  ol  goods. 

nOSET  (equivslcnti  are  Fr.  Uap,  ItaL  ^lu,  Gtr.  SiacW 
the  leim  in  architecture  fpvcu  to  the  Boor  of  a  building,  and 
employed  gccFrally  when  lefeiriDi  to  a  number  of  floon  one 
above  the  other;  thus  a  buildiog  nay  be  of  two,  three  or  dior 
itorcys  high.  It  used  to  be  applied  to  a  series  of  ^wrlmeats  00 
one  floor,  which  are  now  generally  LtKfwn  as  a  flat,  "  Stony  " 
w  "  story  "  is  froin  O.  Fi.  «Iw**,  building,  atnrer,  to  build, 
equip,  furnish,  ston,  from  Lat.  lUnrcri,  only  seen  b  compound 
Uilmirari.  to  repair,  restore,  ultimately  from  root  iM,  to  stand. 
"Story,"  a  tale  or  narrative,  ii  a  shortened  form  of"  history." 

nORX  (A.  S.  jUfc,  Ga.  SUfdi),  the  Cicimia  Ma  of  anutbi>- 
kgy,  a  weO-kDown  Unt,  irtikb,  boweva,  iboo^  often  vlBtiai 


Britain,  has  never  been  anativt  or  even  inbabitut  tl  thu 
country.  It  is  a  summer  visitor  to  lUKt  paits  of  tbe  Eunpesa 
continent— tbe  chief  eiceptloDs  being  France  (where  the  taiin 
race  has  been  destroyed!,  Italy  and  Russia — breedinc  Iras 
southern  Sweden  to  ^lain  and  Greece,  and  being  especkly 
common  in  Poland.^  It  rT^>pears  apin  in  Asia  Minor,  iW 
Caucasus,  Penia  and  Tutkotan,  bat  farther  to  tbe  ailwai4 
it  ia  replaced  by  an  allied  apedes,  C.  tsycwsa,  wUd  rcaiha 
Jqan.  Though  occaaionally  uug  trees  (aa  was  maat  Sk^ 
its  otigiiul  babh)  for  the  pnrpeic,  the  stork  niaat  goesalr 
placts  its  nest  on  buUdiags,'  a  tact  lamOiat  to  irucUen  is  Do- 
mark,  HoUand  and  Gemany,  and  it  is  neariy  emtyvhoe  a 


le  by  the  dattning  ol 


other  tima  it       | 
leg  00  an  elevated  plate, 
thence  to  sweep  aloft  and  ciide  with  a  alow  and  majestic  ffigbt.        I 
Apart  frcHn  its  considcr^le  siie — and  a  stoik.  stands  more  than 
three  feet  in  hei^t — its  cootrastcd  plumage  of  pun  white  aad        ' 
deep  black,  with  its  bright  red  bill  and  k^  makes  it  acoik^4Qiaas 
and  beautiful  object,  especial]/  when  aecn  against  llw  faok 
green  grav  of  a  luxuriant  meadow.    In  winter  the  starts  <<        I 
Eunpe  retire  to  Africa    some  of  them,  it  would  aecsn,  naihinc 
Cape  Colony — while   those   of   Asia   viul   India.     A   necBOd 
spedea,  with  much  the  same  range,  but  with  none  of  its  nlatrve*s        | 
domestic  dispo^iion,  is  the  blade  storii,  C.  nipa,  of  which  tbe        j 
upper  parts  an  black,  brilliantly  gloraed  with  purple,  copper  and 
green,  while  it  is  while  beneath — the  bill  and  legs,  with  a  pMlk        ' 
of  bare  skin  round  the  eyes,  being  red.    TIk  bird  breeds  in  Mty 
trees,  generally  those  growing  in,  a  large  fonM.    Two  Mba 
datk-tolouted,  but  somewhat  abnonnal,  qcdts  are  the  pn^T       I 
African  C.  abiimi  and  the  C.  tfitupai,  which  has  a  w^       | 
raoie,  bdng  found  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  India,  Java  aad 
Sumatra.   Tbe  New  World  hu  oa^  one  tiue  sto^  JMssiwb 
•utMri,  which  inhaUts  South  A      '    . 
little  the  C,  boyciaaa  above  mentioned,  dificting  tl 
its  gicenish-white  hill  and  black  taiL    Both  thoo  spedee  are 
very  like  C,  a'io,  but  an  larger  and  have  a  ban  patch  of  ml 
skin  lound  the  eyea. 

Tbe  storks  fotm  tbe  family  CiconSdae,  and  together  wiib  Ibe 
ibises  (Ibididae)  an  now  ranked  as  a  anlKirder  of  (ScoDiifaia 
birds  (see  Bon).  There  b  no  doubt  (hat  they  indude  tbe 
Jsbiru  (f.T.)  and  its  allies,  as  well  as  the  curious  genus  itnoitams 
(known  in  India  as  the  "  open-trill,"  because  its  lower  rnmrfiT* 
is  holloned  out  BO  as  only  to  meet  the  majrilla  at  tbe  base  and 
the  tip),  of  wbich  there  are  an  African  and  an  Adatk  species. 
In  all  the  storks  the  cgp  are  whitk  and  pitted  whb  grvndar 
depteasiona.  (A.  N.) 

STORM.  THBODOS  WOLMEH  (181T-1SSS),  Cennan  poet 
sod  novdisl,  waa  bom  at  Humm,  in  Siilesvig,  on  the  i4lh  c( 
September  iSr7.  Having  studied  jurisprudence  a1  Kid  and 
Berlin,  where  be  iormed  a  cV>sc  frteodship  with  the  farotben 
Tfaeochir  and  Tycho  Mommsen,  he  settled  in  his  lutive  town 
as  advocate;  but,  owing  la  bis  German  sympathies,  hist  his  peat 
in  iSjj.  Entering  tbe  Prussian  service  aa  aiseasor  at  Potsdam, 
he  waa  appointed  district  Judge  at  Hdligenstadt.    Alter  tbt 

■  In  that  country  lis  nonibss  are  said  to  have  gnatly  ^aao- 

'■^'' ' i«jS,  when  a  disaslroife  fpriBf  stori    -     "- 
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DuUiWiKif  tW>(  Storm  Tctunud  toHiuum,u>d  ifta  filling 
niioui  fudkiil  appcrintmcDU  la  the  district,  leliRd  on  t.  pesiioD 
ud  died  u  tUd«aiuichea  oa  the  4th  oi  July  iSSS.  Storm 
h  lurdly  IcB  rcmukable  u  a  lyric  poet  tiiui  u  ■  oovellst.  A> 
the  former,  he  mide  hii  d^but,  with  the  two  MommBeDB,  with 
LUderbatk  dreia  Fmutdt  (184]);  but  his  CnftUbc  (iSjii  nth 
edition,  iqoo)  £t3l  obtained  Sot  him  geoenl  recognitioo.  As-t 
DOveliiC  he  giiiud  his  Bnt  (Teat  success  witb  ixnuitne  (iBji; 
jiU  edition,  1901)1  and  this  was  (allowed  by  niuneiou*  othei 
(bort  stoticL  He  was  never  weary  of  painting  tbe  -scenes  ol 
rustic  limplicit)*  and  the  quiel  joyj  of  the  simple  life.  He  is  at 
Ua  bat  wIko  dealing  rctroapeclively  with  epiaodea  and  inddents 
from  hi*  own  earUer  life.  Later  be  pasted  to  paycbological 
prnblema  with  Afiiis  nitmoiMS  (1877)  and  Zur  Ctmili  tm 
GriiiiuMi  <r8g4),  and  made  a  deep  imprcs^on  with  bia  fantastic 
SMmrndnUtr  (1888). 

Scorn'a  Cntmmilli  Sdlrijiir  appeared  in  Ig  vds.  oetareen  1B6B 
and  lUa;  anr  edilion  in  8  vols,  lISoB),  His  CDiiBnciadeiieB  witb 
E.  MOi^  was  puUii&ed  In  I«9i.  nih  C.  Keller  In  iod«.  Sn  E. 
Schmidt.  aata&nMKm,  L  (1U6}:  alio  P.  Schatu.  TtieSKr  Slerm. 
in>Ci«niiWfnisf  0i(iUii»<tM7):F.  Wefal,  Tluader  Surm.  lin 
am  ima  Ikbt—  mi  Stlaittni  (lUBIiA.  SieK,  Tk.  Surm  mi 
iK  maiint  KtaOimta  (tWti;  and  P.  Bjubo.  Tkad^  SLrm,  all 
mardia^iiia  DiMt  (iS^r). 

SrOBH  (In  O.  Eng.  Orrm,  ind  u  la  Dii.  and  Low  Qa.;  in 
O.  H.  Ccr. and  mod.  Cer.  Slrrm;\ite  not  is  probably  that  seen  in 
"  Mir,"  to  route,  move,  distotb,  d.  Gcr.  iMrai),  a  disiurbance  ol 
Uk  atmosphere,  accompamed  by  bigh  winds  or  by  lieavy  falls 
of  rmin,  hail  or  anow,  together  with  thnnder  and  ligblning. 
Hie  word  ia  not  a  part  of  acientific  lenninology,  such  terms  as 
"  area  oi  low  preaiure  "  and  "  cyclone  "  being  used.  In  the 
Beaufort  scale  (g.i.)  the  wind-force  of  a  atonn  1>  estimated  at 
ro-ir  and  the  limit  of  velodly  at  from  56  to  75  to.  per  hour. 
(See    MenoEOLOCi,  and   lor   magnetic  stonns  HacNBinii, 
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natlMOWAT  (None,  S^ana  M(r,  "Stjama's  Bay"). 
tbe  chief  and  largest  town  In  the  weilem  islands  and  also  tbi 


ncipal  U 


(  Rosa  a 


.  .01),  jSj).  It  is  situated  on  tbe  east  coast  of  Lewis,  at  the 
head  ol  ■  c^ndous  harbour  witb  ample  quay*  and  wbarres, 
iccea^ble  at  all  lidei  and  available  tat  ateacBcn  of  yxo  tons 
burden.  Tbt  harbour  it  pratected  by  two  headlandB,  on  the 
more  somberly  of  which — Amish  Point — stands  a  ll^ihouse. 
Fnim  tbe  end  of  this  point  tbeie  }uls  out  a  line  ol  rocLs  on  the 
eitremity  of  which  a  beacon,  jj  ft.  high,  has  been  erected,  which 
is  aiominated  by  means  oi  a  light  thrown  on  to  a  prism  in  tbe 
lantern  from  the  light  in  the  lighthouse.  Slomoway  was  made 
a  burgh  of  barony  by  James  VI,.  and  is  also  a  police  burgh. 
It  is  the  centre  of  tbe  Outer  Hebrides  fishery  district,  and 
during  tbe  herring  season  tbe  population  [s  trebled.  Among  tbe 
public  buildings  are  Lewis  Hospital,  Mossend  Hospital,  tbe  Cauit 
House,  tbe  Drill  Hall,  tbe  Masonic  Hall,  a  commodious  iItuc- 
turE  In  which  the  public  libriry  Is  boused,  and  tbe  fish  mart. 
Storaoway  Cajtle.  overlooking  the  town  from  a  height  on  the 
west  sicle.  Is  a  handsome  caatellaEed  mansion  in  the  Tudor 
Ityle.  buat  as  the  reKdence  of  Sir  James  Malheaon. 

■TORBS.  BICHAKD  lALTSH  (1811-IQ00),  Amciican  Con- 
£T«gatioDal  dergyman,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  MaBidiusctts, 


1  tbe  3 


.    He  bore  tl 


IS  his 


gnndfatber  (iTfij-iSig),  pastor  at  Long  Meadow,  Ma: 
setts,  (rom  17BJ  to  iSig,  and  bia  father  (i7a7-i87j),  pastor  at 
BcalDtnae,  Maaachuselts,  from  iSii  to  t87j  (except  tbe  years 
iSji— 1836),  both  ptomlnent  Coogrcgalioul  mkisteit,  who  were 
tfescendaoti  tA  Richard  Uatbet.  He  (ndtiatad  at  Ambent  in 
iSjg,  studied  law  in  Bonon  undar  Kuhu  Clraate,  graduated  at 
Andower  lliaelogica]  nmioaiy  in  184s.  and  wu  paalot  of  the 
Harvmnl  Coogr^atitnal  cboRb  of  BnokUac,  Htaachusetls,  in 
1845-184^.  and  of  tbe  Cbntcfa  ol  tbe  Pilgrim*  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  from  1S46  imtH  ahortly  bdan  Ui  death  In  Brooklyn  on 
the  5tb  Ot  June  rgoo.  Ha  wB*  a  consemtiv*  In  theology,  and 
an  hiMocfcal  wttiv  of  coDdderaUa  aUlity.  Ften  1848  to  itfii 
be  WW  aModata  editor  ol  the  New  York  InitftadcM,  wUdi  be 
bad  belpcdWenabUabilrom  1887  101897  he  wispcerident  of 


board  of  n 

tbe  Long  Island  Historiol  Society.'  Bia 
great-grandfather,'  Jotia  Storrs  (i7j^i70«>,  a  chaplain  in  tha 
Continental  Army,  had  been  pastor  of  the  Soutbold  Churdi  fa 
1J63-1776  and  in  1781-1787.  Or  Slora^  dmm«  important 
published  works  were:  Jolm  Wydijt  <mi  Itt  Firtt  Emf/uk  BOIt 
(1S80},  Tkt  Katptaiim  if  lit  SupmuOimt  Ik  ZjlUti  and  iHLi/t 
(iSBi),  Btnari  0/  Oairma  (1B9S).  and  F«iid«Mm  Tnilii  rf 
Awurkon  ifirri™.  (1897). 
See  Cbailes  Slom  Tin  Sum  FtmHj  (New  York,  1886).' 


made  later  principal  of  Broadgatea  Hall,  alierwardi  Fembroka 
College,  He  appears  to  have  disavowed  his  Roman  Catiulic' 
opinions  Just  after  Iheacctssion  of  Edward  VL,  but  having  been 
chosen  a  member  of  parliaraenl  in  1 547  he  gained  notoriety  by. 
his  opposition  to  the  act  ol  unlforDiity  in  1J48.  For  ayiogout' 
"  Woe  unto  thee.  O  Und.  wben  Ihy  king  is  a  child,"  U  was 
imprisoned  by  tbe  House  of  Commons,  but  be  was  toon  teleaaed 
and  went  Into  eiile.  Reluming  to  England  in  15SJ,  hereriffied 
bit  position  at  Oxford,  which  was  now  that  of  re^us  profestOT 
of  dvH  law,  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  London 
and  of  Oxford  and  dean  of  arcbes-  Queen  Mary  being  mw  on 
tbe  Ihione,  Story  was  one  of  bet  most  active  agents  in  prose, 
cutlng  hetctio,  and  was  one  of  her  proctors  at  the  trial  of  Ciaimier 
at  Oxford  In  isjj.    Under  Elizabeth  he  was  again  re 


lot  boasting  about  h^  work  b  Ihe  former  reign.  In  ijfij  he 
was  again  amatcd,  but  managed  to  escape  to  Flanders,  where 
be  became  a  peruJonet  of  Pbilip  II.  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Alva 
authorfud  him  10  eidude  ceriain  citste*  of  booki  from  the 
Netherlands  and.  In  1570,  while  engaged  In  tbls  work,  he  waa 
decoyed  on  to  a  ship  at  Antwerp  and  conveyed  to  Yarmouth. 
In  spite  of  bis  claim  that  he  was  a  Spanish  subject,  lie  wat  tried 
fat  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Tybum  on  the  iit  of  June 
IS7I,    In  1SS6  Story  was  beatified  by  papal  decree. 

StOKT,  JOSEPH  [1779-1845).  American  jurist,  waa  bora  at 
Morblehttd,  Massachusetts,  on  the  iSth  of  Seplemlier  1779. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1798,  waa  admitted  to  the  bu 
at  Silem,  Mass,,  in- 1801,  and  toon  attamed  eminence  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Demacntic  party,  and 
served  in  the  Maasachusetis  House  of  Reprtsentalives  In  180J-, 

representative  In  Congreti  from  December  iSoS  lo  March  iSog. 
In  November  i£it,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  became,  tty 
President  Madison's  appointment,  an  assodale  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  lliis  position  lie  retained  until 
his  desib.  Here  he  found  his  tme  tpbere  ol  worii.  Tbe  tradt- 
tions  of  the  American  people,  thnr  strong  prejudice  In  tbe  locd 
■upremacy  of  the  tuies  and  against  a  centralixed  government, 
the  establishment  ol  ihe  Federal 
17S9.  Tlie  Federal  Judldaiy  had 
time,  but  had  never  grafted  the 
Soon  after  Sloty'*  tppointlnent 
the  SLpreme  Court  began  10  bring  out  bto  plain  view  die  poweta 
institution  had  given  it  over  itau  oaviW  and  (tala 
legislation.  The  leading  place  in  this  work  bclonp  to  CUd 
Ji^tice  John  Marshall,  but  Story  has  a  very  large  ibm  In  that 
remarkable  series  of  decisioni  and  opinions,  from  i8i9  until  tSji, 
'bich  Ihe  work  wu  accomplished.  In  addition  to  this  b* 
up  tbe  department  of  admiralty  law  in  tire  United  Slatea 
a;  he  devoted  much  attention  lo  eqidty  foriqimdence,  ud 
rendered  iovaloable  services  to  the  deputmeot  of  patent  law. 
In*i8ig  he  attracted  much  attention  bjf  Ua  vigomui  charges  lo 
grand  juriei.  denouncing  the  ttave  trade,  and  in  iBm  be  waa  a 
prominent  member  of  Ibe  HaMBchuKtU  Convcntioo  caSed  to 
revite  the  state  conUitntlon.  In  i8t9  he  bccamt  the  first  DaM 
Ptolesaoi  of  lam  at  Haivaid  Univeirity,  ud  continued  tntl 
hit  death  to  bold  ihit  podtlon,  necting  witb  remartaHic  taatm 
at  a  teacher  and  winning  tbe  affection  of  hit  aludeatt,  wbraa 
be  inbued  with  much  of  Ui  own  tnthuiiank.    He  died  at 
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nthc  rotbolS(;itemb«iS4;.    Hislndititiy 
d,  boido  allendiDK  to  hii  dutia  u  u  uu- 
Dilc  juUicc  ind  i  prafowr  ol  Uw,  be  wrolc  amny  reviews  and 

lod  publkhed  >  kite  number  of  wotki  on  Jegil  Hibjecii,  wUch 
won  higb  pniie  on  both  tidet  of  Iht  Ailantk. 
AmonE  nil  publicatiooi  ti 

IBJM,  a  woiV  offiDlound  le 

Rcanled  ai  Ju*  ablon  wo  n 

eili..  lB3}-lg]A];eni  }. 

<>r  PaiUurMp  (1^41  "l 

LiH  </  Pfemvu-n  Ni>Us  tl 

knlwork*.   HiaSupnnu  t. 

WEcaloo'i  and  PMen'i  in 

Majon't,  Stinncr'i  and  5l  '. 

£nt  publiibcd  in  183s,  1  •■ 

Sec  TU  LiH  aid  Leim  <t  Jmpk  Suty  (1  voli.,  BoBon  and 
LoodoB,  ISJlj,  by  tiii  1011.  W.  W.  S(«y. 

■TORT,  ROBBRT  BBBBBST  (iSjj-i«o7),  Scottish  divint, 
principal  ol  Gksgo*  Uoivtnity,  wu  born  on  tht  i8th  of  January 
iSj5  at  Roiiieaih,  Dumbartonshire.  He  was  educaitd  »l  the 
univenities  of  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews  and  Heidilbtri,  In 
lSs9  he  was  u^iunt  rainiitn  at  St  Andrew's  Church,  Montreal, 
>ud  in  February  ift6a  was  inducted  as  minister  of  RoanetLh 
in  luccssion  to  his  father.  In  1S8;  he  removed  to  Glasgow  ai 
professor  of  church  history;  be  had  also  beeo  appointed  'a  iS36 
lo  a  chaplaincy  to  Queen  Victoria.  Jn  iM  he  became  princi- 
pal of  the  university  in  luccession  to  John  Caird.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  i3«4,  and  its  principal 
clerk  from  thit  year  till  hi)  death  on  the  ijih  of  January  190;. 
Story  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  his  Giurcb.  and  bad  little 
•ympalhy  for  schema  of  reunion  with  the  other  Presbyleii»a 
lominuniiia.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  action  of  Bishop 
WtUdon,  then  metropolitan  of  Calcutta,  in  eicluding  Scottish 
chaplains  and  troops  from  the  use  of  gairiion  churches  in  Itdia 
because  these  had  received  episcopal  consecration.  He  was 
chancteriud  by  an  absolutely  fearless  bonetty,  which  >ODiclimct 
gave  oBence,  but  at  the  basis  of  bis  nature  there  wu  a  wum, 
tender  and  lympathtlic  heart,  incapable  of  meanness  or  intrigue. 
In  addition  lo  live)  of  hii  lather  (1S61),  Profasor  Robert  Lee 
(1B70)  and  WiUilm  Caistares  (1876),  be  published  a  devotional 
book  Ckriit  Uh  Cdiuh^i  a  volume  of  sermons,  Crtal  and 
Ctnifol  (1878);  rite  ApesleHc  Mixiilty  in  lit  Siottuk  Ckvck 
(Baird  Lecture,  iS«7),  and  Kvcral  pamphlets  on  church  quo- 

'  til  ZlanfMcrj  Cl909)- 
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Su  Principal  SUrry.  a  Ittmm  (y  Ui 
nOBT,  WILUAK  WmORB  (1S10-1S95],  Amerfcu 
idotor  and  met.  son  of  the  jurist,  Joseph  Story,  was  bom  at 
1  February  18  ig.  Hegndu- 
I  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Ider  his  father,  wu  admitted 
bar,  and  prepared  two  legal  treatises  of 
valu«— TnoJtK  »  Uk  Las  tj  Cmlrmli  <itl  under  SitU  (1  vols., 
iU4)*^TrtiiliimUit  Lam  ej  Sola  aJP^rs<malPrc^BlyUS4^). 
Abandoning  the  law,  he  devoted  bimscU  to  sculptuie,  and 
after  1850  lived  in  Rome,  whither  he  bad  first  gone  in  1818, 
tnd  where  he  was  intimate  with  the  BroKolngi  and  with  Landor. 
He  died  at  VaUombroao,  Italy,  on  the  71b  ol  October  189J. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  lodal  cultivation  and  charm  ol  maimer, 
ud  his  atudio  in  Rome  was  a  centre  lor  the  galherint  ol  div 
tingulahed  EngUsfa  and  American  literary,  musical  and  aitiitic 
people.  During  the  ApMrican  Civil  War  hi)  letten  to  the  Aiily 
NriB  in  December  i86j  (afierwaidi  published  as  a  pamphlet. 
"The  American  Question."  i.e.  o(  neuttabty),  and  his  articles 
iu  BlatJmcd'i,  had  considerable  Influence  on  Eoglisb  opinion- 
One  of  his  earliest  works  in  scolpiiire  was  a  itatue  of  b!i  latbei, 
now  in  the  memorial  chapel  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  others  are  "  Cleopatra  "  {of  wbtcb  tboc  b  an 
enlbusiaalic  description  in  Hawthorne's  UatiU  Fain)  and 
"  Semitamii  "  in  the  Metropolitan  Muicum  of  An,  Ktm  York; 
lite    "Ltbyao    Sibil,"    "Saul,"    "  Saidaaaptlui,"    "Jndlth," 


"Delilah,"    "Jensalem    Deiblate,"    "Alcertb,"    "Heda,* 

"  Electra,"  "Nemesis,"  "Sappho"  and  Ether  ideal  SguiTS: 
and  portraits  ol  George  Pcibody,  erected  in  iS6q  in  Londod 
(a  rctdica  In  bronie  being  in  BaJtimon,  Uai^dand);  Presidait 
Quincy  ol  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  MiB,;  Cotooel  PrescMt,  U 
Bunker  Hill^  Edward  Everett,  PubUc  Cardeos,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chid  Justice  Maisbill,  (n  the  west  terrace  of  tbe  Capitol,  and 
Prolessor  Henry  lor  the  SmtlbMnltn  Institution,  Wastungloi; 
and  Francis  Scott  Key,  Sin  Francixo.  Among  hii  writings. 
In  addition  to  the  legal  treatise!  taentioned  above,  arc  Lil€  kU 
LtUtrl  olJottpk  Sitrj  (1851),  Kaia  di  Rima  (1861),  Pr*ftrUt<a 
eflki Human  Fit^re  (t8M),  FismmiUa  Iiggs),  anovd,  Cawten*- 
titnt  JH  a  Studit  Uiv),  Ezcurtumi  in  Art  and  LeOtrt  (1891), 
and  Kveral  volumes  ol  poems  ol  considenble  merit.  Hii 
poena  were  collected  In  two  volumes  in  rSS5.  Among  the 
longer  are  "  A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem  "  (a  nhabiliu- 
lion  of  Judas  Iscariot),  "A  Jewish  Rabbi  In  Rome,"  "Tbe 
Tragedy  of  Nero  "  and.  "  GinevTi  dl  Siena."  Tbe  last  natoed, 
with  "  Cleopatra,"  was  included  in  his  Cr^fiti  d'llaSia,  a 
coUectinn  published  in  iS6g. 

His  son,  JutiAN  Sioiy  (1857-  '),  (be  portrait  paints, 
was  a  pupil  DI  Frank  Duvencck,  and  of  Boulanger  and  Lcfebvn 

Artists,  1891,  a  chevalier  o(  tbe  Legton  of  Honoor,  Paria,  root. 
and  an  asaoctateol  the  National  Academy  of  Dtaign.  Be  married 
in  1891  Emma  Fame*  (b.  1S67),  the  operatic  prima  dooiu,  wbo 
secured  a  divorce  in  1007. 

See  ilu  Henry  lane*,  trO^am  Wtimm  .SKry  mad  lib  Friimit 
(1  vdIl.  London,  1903). 

STOSS.  VBIT  (1438  or  1440-1533),  German  aculptor  and 
wood  carver,  was  bom  in  Nuremberg  In  1477  he  wcat  to 
Cracow,  where  he  was  actively  engaged  until  1499.  It  v>a  bcie 
that  he  curved  the  high  altar  for  the  Marienliirdie,  between 
1477  and  14S4.  On  the  death  ot  King  Salimir  IV.  ia  J491 
Stois  carved  bis  tomb  in  red  maibk  for  tbe  calbedral  in  Cibcdw. 
To  the  same  date  Is  ascribed  the  marble  lombslone  ol  the  arch- 
bishop'Zbignicw  OUsnlcki  in  the  cathedral  at  Coesen;  aod  *aoB 
after  this  be  executed  the  Stanislaus  altar  for  Ibe  MarienkircfaB 
at  Cracow.  In  1496  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  be  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  In  completing  altan.  Hii  main.wotka  are: 
a  relief  with  the  Coronation  of  the  BloKil  Virgin  in  Ibe  Cemunic 
museum  at  Nuremberg,  a  statue  ol  the  Blessed  Yirgia  in  ilie 
Fnuenkircbe.  the  Armundation  la  tbe  LorauUicbe  and  the 
dtcular  rosaiy  in  the  Cermanic  niiueum. 

STOTHAHS,  CHARLES  ALFRED  (1786-1811),  antiquan'sn 
diaughtunan,  son  ol  TliomasStailurd(t.>.),waabominLaadm 
nn  the  jib  ol  July  ijSfi.  After  studying  in  tbe  Ichaals  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy,  he  began,  in  ifiio,  his  hrsi  historic  [uecc,  tbe 
Death  ol  Richard  IL  in  Pomlret  Castle.  Be  published  in  iStI 
tbe  Gist  part  of  his  valuable  work,  Tib  UmitmaUal  ^fipa 
of  Creai  Bnlain,  He  was  appointed  tustorical  diaughtamsn  Co 
Ibe  Soctely  ol  Aotiquariet,  and  wu  deputed  by  that  body  to 
visit  Baycux  lo  make  druwings  of  the  tapatry.  He  waa  made 
a  fellow  ol  the  society  in  1819,  and  subsequently  engacnl  is 
numerous  Joun»yt  with  the  view  ol  illustrating  tbe  •mek* 
ol  D.  Lysons.  While  engaged  in  tracing  a  portrait  Iron  one  oj 
the  windows  of  the  church  of  Beei  Ferrers,  Devonshire,  he  fell 
and  was  killed  ol  ibe  spot  (May  37,  igii).  His  widow  (altet- 
wards  Mia  Buy),  witb  her  brotber,  completed  bis  Ittmammlal 
Efit^t,  lelt  unfinished  at  his  death. 

A  biography,  by  his  widow,  was  published  in  lA>> 

nOTHARS,  THOKAS  (i7fS-ia34).  English  lubicct  |ainto, 
was  bora  in  Londoo  on  tbe  i;ib  of  August  17JJ,  the  Ma  o<  ■ 
well-tixio  Innkeeper  in  Long  Acre.  Being  a  delicate  child,  be 
waa  sent  at  the  age  ol  five  to  a  relative  in  Yorkshire,  and  attewted 
school  at  Acomb,  and  afterwards  at  Tadcasta  aikd  at  Qford  im 
Ksaei.  Showing  a  turn  lor  drawing  be  was  apprenticed  to  k 
draugblaman  of  pallemi  for  brocaded  iilks  in  ^tal&eUs,  a&d 
during  bis  leiture  bovn  he  attempted  llluscratioDa  u  the  woric* 
of  his  (avcntite  poets.  Some  of  these  drawing  wen  piaised 
by  HirrfaoB,  the  editor  of  the  Kmltit'j  Uatotma,  and.  Stot- 
baid's  maitec  having  died,  he  raaidvcd  lo  devote  himscU  la  ait. 
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In  i7il  babccaov  ■  Kodent  o(  Um  Koril  Acukmr,  ot  wUch  b« 
«u  dccted  ivadAl*  iq  1791  ud  full  acmdciaidm  la  i7im- 
In  iBii  hfl  nA  ippomced  Ufarmiian,  bavinx  itrvcd  u  utctUDt 
far  two  yaa.    He  died  in  London  on  the  I7tli  of  April  iSm- 

Among  bii  cuiial  book  iUuitntiau  ut  pUlet  ensnvcd  IDt 
Oiii»  ud  foi  BdTi  J'«(i;  ukd  In  1780  Im  bccvoe  *  ngulir 
conlributot  to  tbii  Nantitl'i  ItataJKi,  tot  wbkta  kt  oeciited 

■bit  lUuMndtHU  to  Ptrt^im  Pickb  and  Ui  paccfn)  tabiecu 
from  Clariaa  ud  Sl!r  CtorJu  GrmrfiMS.  Sc  contmtcdljr  de- 
■iCMd  pUtct  for  pocket-boidu,  tickcu  toe  cdocctU,  aiiHtrUwu 
to  ■'■"■*".  poctniM  of  popvlw  pligFcn— Mtd  into  ewcntlie 
ilitfuwt  lad  moM  li<*i*l  ifcMdwt  he  Infued  ■  gnce  ud 
diuiDctiDa  rtldi  tcndn  tbem  at  v*hK  to  tlK  ccdkcton  ol 
tlM  proent  tine.  Anonf  Mi  noic  inponuit  laia  m  the  tso 
KU  qI  lUmtralioni  to  XsMumh  Cnuot,  one  loi  the  New  if  afOtx 
ud  one  tor  Slockdile'i  cdilioa,  and  the  pUta  to  Tin  Pilpim't 
Ptatta  (17B8),  lo  Huding'i  edilion  of  Goldimith'e  Viiar  c/ 
Wakiidd  <i70i),  to  Tk,  Rapt  of  Uu  Lact  <iT98),  to  the  work) 
ol  Genua  (iSoi),  to  Cotrprr't  Potmi  (iSij),  ind  to  Tht 
Ditamiran;  vhik  hit  figiirfr«ubject*  in  the  (upeib  tditione  of 
Rogs'i  luly  (1&30)  ud  PacMi  (1SJ4}  prove  [hit  even  ia  Uteu 
■fe  hit  fukcy  «u  itiU  qnahuitted,  uid  fail  h&nd  lurdly  it  all 
enfeebled.  He  it  &t  fail  beit  in  lufajects  of  a  donMsdc  or  & 
gncfrfbUy  Ideei  lort;  the  Imii^  ud  the  tre^c  were  beyond 
fall  powen.  Tlie  de^gni  fay  Siolhiid  wen  esiruted  by  R.  N. 
Wonmm  to  aorabcr  five  tbouiud.  uid  of  tfaeie  ibout  three 
tboiuud  have  been  enpived.  Uii  oil  puituiei  are  unully 
■Dull  in  Bee,  nod  ntbei  ikdchy  in  hudLJDg.  Their  colouring 
ii  often  Ticb  end  glowing,  bejng  loimdcd  upon  the  practice  of 
RubeoSp  of  whom  StDthaid  waa  a  great  admirer.  Tfae'Winta^." 
pafaapa  hia  moat  imponant.  nil  painiing.  la  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  waa  a  coolributot  to  Boydell'i  ShakeipciK  Gallery, 
bat  hia  beat-known  painting  ia  the  *'  FroceaaiOD  of  the  CanLerbury 
Pilgrims."  alio  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  enciaviiig  (rooi 
wU<A,  becnn  by  Luigi  and  cuitinued  bf  Niccolo  Schiavonetli 
and  bniihed  by  Jama  Heath,  Utalned  an  '""■"«*  popularity. 
The  commbiian  foe  tfaii  plcton  waa  given  ta  Slothard  by 
R,  H.  Ciooiek,  and  waa  the  isuie  of  a  quand  with  hia  friend 
WilUam  Blake.  It  waa  faUmred  by  1  eoitpanioo  work,  the 
"  Flitch  of  BtoOD,"  wfaidi  waa  drawn  in  aepla  lot  the  enpnvcr 

In  addition  to  hit  eaael  pictures.  Stothard  adorned  tbe  grand 
ataircaae  of  Biughley  Houie,  near  Stamford,  with  lubjecti  el 
War,  InteDperaivt,  ud  the  Qeuent  of  Orpheni  in  Hell  (17M- 
iBoj);  the  muialoii  of  Halod,  Nonb  Walts,  with  a  teiiei  of 
Bcenea  from  Froitun  and  MDaurdel  dSie];  the  cupola  of  the 
npper  hall  of  the  Advocatee'  Library.  Edinbui^  (now  occupied 
by  the  Signet  Library),  with  ApoUo  and  tbe  Muiei,  and  figurei 
of  porta,  onion,  lie  (i8»}:  and  he  prepared  deaigiu  for  a 
fiiMe  and  other  decorationi  for  BucUngfaan  FaUce,  which 
were  not  executed,  owing  10  Ibe  dtatb  of  George  IV.  He 
■bo  4-i'c~^  the  magaiGceut  thield  preaealed  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  by  the  merchant)  of  Loodon.  and  euculed  with 
hit  om  hand  a  aerie*  o(  right  ctcbinga  from  the  vatioua 
tubjcct*  which  adorned  ic  In  tbe  British  Mnaeum  ia  a 
oilectioi],  in  four  vohmi^  of  engraviDga  of  Stothard'a  worka, 
made  by  Robert  Balmanno. 


Hii  father  wat  an  EptKopalian,  hia  motli 
Society  of  Friendt.  Sioughton  wu  educated  at  I 
Grammar  School,  and,  after  an  interval  ol  legal  Mudy.  a 
bury  C«ngreg>lional  College.  In  iBjj  ha  became  min 
~"    '    (,  in  1B43  at  ReulnctOD;  in  ii;e  be  waa  decto 


man  of  tha  Coogre^thmal  UbIod.  Fion  1(71  to  1M4  he  wu 
prolcaor  of  luatorical  theokigy  in  New  College,  Hampuod. 
He  died  at  Ealing  on  the  >4th  of  October  1897.  Stou^ton  waa 
no  Eontroveraialiit.  but  did  a  good  deal  of  ioutid  hiitorical 
■nik  which  waa  pubbifaed  in  CJivci  and  SlaU  1660-ittj 
(LtndOD,  iWl);  Eukaattiad  Hitlary  e]  Eit^a»d  i64e-ie6o 
U  voLa.,  London,  1S67-1S70);  RilitioH  ih  Enilamd  taitr  Qmn 
Amnt  ami  Ut  Gtmwa  (>  Tob.,  1878);  Mdipan  w  Sx^mi  from 
iSao  la  iBSe  (1  vob.,  1S84).  He  ccnnributed  an  aaatmt  of 
Noncmfotnitt  model  of  cdebratiig  the  Lord'i  Supper  to  the 
ritual  tommlMioii  of  1870,  tcrangcd  a  confaenoe  on  o>-op<ralion 
between  AagUcam  and  diwcnten  (ptimded  over  by  Aidiblriiop 
Tail)  in  187^.  wai  one  of  Dean  Stanley^  leetuien  in  WeMniuur 
Abbey  and  a  paU^bcaier  at  h!a  ttnenL  Be  wn  elected  to  tbe 
Atbcoaean  CIvb  in  i874  0BthenominalIanafUattlKw  Arnold. 


lady  mentlaned  be  w 

.  whfch  arnia  amd  B ., ,.-,^,. 

Kifanmlrl  (lUll,  and   Tlu  MtMitt  grftHHtl  (liij) 
mil.    Hii  XKailaJuiu  iif  a  X»i  U/i  (1894)  funiiah 


STlSii^SSS  (? 


Ill  it  Lulur  (1B7S). 


Lo  the  North  Sea  at  Harwich,  puilng  Clare,  Sudbury,  Nay- 
land  and  Uanningtree.  It  fallrabaut  jto  ft.  in  a  couree  otSoia,, 
and  drains  an  area  of  407  sq.  m.  Over  nearly  ita  entire  coone  it 
formi  iht  boundary  between  Suflolk  ud  Essex.  From  Manning' 
tree  downward  ila  course  it  estuarine,  and  it  is  joined  InmwiUtcty 
above  Harwich  by  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell.  It  Is  navigable 
up  to  Sudbuiy  but  does  not  bear  raucfa  trafEc.  (1)  Tbe  KenlMt 
Sloor  or  Great  Stour  rises  on  tfae  soutfaem  face  of  the  North 
Downs,  Ifac  farancfa  called  Ifae  East  Stour  having  its  aonrce  Dot 
far  inland  from  Hytbe,  but  Bowing  at  first  away  from  the  aea, 
while  the  main  01  western  branch  rises  ncu  '"H"  They 
unite  at  Ashfoid.  Patalng  CanlnbUTy,  the  Slour  divida 
into  two  bnu>cbes,  the  larger  nachlng  tbe  Entfiah  Channel 
in  Fcgwell  Bay,  while  the  smaller  runs  ounh  to  the  North 
Sea  at  fieculver.  The  larger  brandi  Is  joined  in  tbe  levels 
by  the  Little  Stour  from  tbe  louth.  The  Stour  ia  navi^Ue 
to  Fotdwiih  near  Canterbury,  but  ii  little  used  abon  Sand- 
wicb.    lis  length  is  at 


in  Wiltshire,  and  to 


chingSo 


rivet  in  Hampshire 
cloae  to  its  mouth;  (4)  a  left  bank  tribotwy  •!  the  Seren, 
which  it  joins  at  SionipoTt.  its  count  being  followed  by  the 
Worcestershire  and  Staflotdshire  canal:  and  (5)  a  mall 
tributary  of  tbe  upper  Avon,  riling  In  the  north  of  Oxfordshire 
in  the  hiUi  weu  of  Banbury,  and  joining  the  main  river  a  little 
below  Stralford40-Avoo. 

nonRBUDflK  a  market  town  fn  tbe  Droltwich  parlia. 
menlary  divisionof  Wamsteishlre.EnglaDd,  144  m.  N.W.  by  W. 
of  London  and  la  W.  of  Birmingham  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (>4at),  ii),)oi.  A  branch  canal 
coanects  with  tbe  WorceMenhire  and  Siaflordshlrc  system.  The 
town  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  kit  bank  of  tbe  Stour. 
Among  public  buildings  are  a  lown-hall  (1887)  and  town  officm. 
and  a  sch«d  of  Kience  ud  art.  There  It  an  endowed  grammar 
aclnol  founded  fay  Edward  VI.,  and  a  UiKCOat  or  boapltal 
■cfaool.  Dr  Johnson  renivcd  part  of  his  education  in  this  town 
[1716-1717).  Tbe  principal  manufactures  are  in  iron,  leather 
aitd  skiiu;  Ibrre  are  glue  works  and  fire-brick  works.  Coal  and 
lire<lay  are  raised.  Tbe  manufacture  of  glass  waa  established 
in  1556  by  emlpanii  from  Hungary,  tbe  place  where  they  erected 
their  factory  being  still  known  as  Hungary  Hill.  Annual 
fain  an  held.  The  town  wu  originally  called  Bedcote,  a 
name  retained  by  the  manor.  Tbe  urban  district  bidudts  Ibe 
towtishlpa  of  Upfwr  Swiniord  and  Wollitton. 

BTODBPORT,  a  market  town  In  the  Bewdley  parHamenlary 
divisioB  ol  Worcesterriiire.  En^nd,  14)  n.  N.  by  W.  of  Wor- 
cetter  by  tbe  Cttat  WiUeia  railway.    Fop.  ol  «ibaB  dialiid 
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IioBwoik*,  cupcL-woving  aod 

At  Reditoac,  the  lite  of  a  Imiaa  impociuii  feny  over  ib( 

Seven,   ii  >  cuiiou  bcnoiuge,   oavmiBl  nut  of  the   ltd 

UBittoae  btalL. 

'    non,  40  appanlui  tor  bating  ■  room,  building,  greni- 

boiue  01  hotliouie,  or  (or  coDking.    It  ii  csmtiilly  cIdshI  di 

putially  doocd,  u  dialinct-fnim  tit  open  gnte  or  fireplace,  and 

hon,  tUo  cemented  together  and  backed  or  even  of  solid  masonry. 
Stirra  may  be  duslfied  arcoiding  to  tbe  luel  burned  (see  Heat- 
mo),  Tbe  word  waAoriginall/ol  wider  meaning  and  jraaiued  of 
■  healed  room,  bnuseor  dumber,  thus  tbe  O.  Eng. 
Mtuum,  and  mod.  Ger.  Slutt  and  Dan.  ilut  mean  mi 
O.  H.  Gei.  Sl*ia,  Slupa  being  nied  of  a  healed  bathroom;  eatly 

'oHd  as  in  modern  En^isb,  and  this  may  be  thf 

of  the  present  meaning,  the  early  word  having  bi 

Unguigca  borroTcd  it.  e.f.  llaL  iiitja,  Fr.  A 

wtieocc  wia  adapted  Eng.  "  stew,"  profJeriy  a 

uied chiefly  in  platBl"itcws."  a  brolbe],  and"  losLew,"  originally 

to  bathe,  then  to  boD  abwiy,  and  aa  a  noun,  a  mess  of  itew   ' 

meal.    "  Stew,"  a  hsb-pond,  it  a  Low  German  word  i(«i 

dam,  weir,  fiah-podd,  from  iloHsen,  to  dam  up,  cf.  Ger.  ifoiu 

now.  JOHN  (e.  i5];-i6o;),  English  historian  and  anliquai 
rt$  tbe  ion  of  Tbotnas  Stow,  a  laikit,  and  wti  bom  about  15 
in  London,  in  tbe  parisb  of  Si  MiducJ,  Comhill.    His  pare: 
wen  poor,  for  his  father's  nhDle  rent  for  his  bouse  and  gaid 
wu  only  tt.  6d.  a  year,  and  StoK  hioiself  in  his  youth  fetch 
every  morning  the  milk  for  tbe  family  from  a  form  belonging 
the  nunnery  of  the  Minoriea.    Ue  learned  the  trade  of  his  fath 
but  possibly  did  not  practise  It  much  after  he  grew  up. 
1540  he  "  kept  house  "  near  the  well  within  Aldgate,  but  afli 
wards  he  removed  to  Lime  Stmt  ward,  where  be  resided  till  his 
death.    At»ut  1 560  be  entered  upon  the  work  with  which  hi) 
name  is  associated.    He  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
antiquaiies  of  liis  time,  including  Wiliiam  Camden,  and  In  1561 
ha  published  his  first  work.  The  aoeriti  ef  Ctgrey  CkaiKtr,  aaiy 
trinUdieilkditvtaddicittuvkiclHvinnaaatrinUbeliife.  Thil 
wai  loUowed  is  156;  by  hts  Stmmarit  0}  Exilyshe  Chtmidii, 
which  was  frequently         -  .    ■       ......  .    . 


.    Ofth 


a  copy  wi 


one  time  in  Ike  GrenvUle  library.  In  tbe  British  Museum  there 
are  copia  of  tbe  editions  of  rsfi?,  157J,  ijoo,  1598  and  1604. 
Stow  baving  in  his  dedication  to  the  edition  of  1567  referred  10  the 
rival  publication  of  Richard  Grafton  (c.  ijoo-c.  1571)  in  con- 
lemptoous  terms,  the  dispute  lietween  them  became  extremely 
embilicred.  Stew's  antiquarian  taster  brought  him  under 
ecclesiastical  suspicion  as  a  person  "  with  many  dangeroui  and 
lupsstltioiis  books  in  his  potaeasion,"  and  in  156H  bis  bouae  was 
searched.  An  inventory  was  taken  of  certain  books  he  possesacd 
"  in  defence  of  papistry,"  but  be  was  apparently  able  to  satisfy 
ll^sinterrogaloTaallbesoundnessof bisProtestantism.  Aiecond 
altempi  to  incriminate  him  in  1570  waaalso  without  retuli. 
In  1580  Stow  publialied  his  Aimaia,  cr  a  Geturait  Ciranidt  0/ 
Bmfaai  fram  BriOc  laaa  Ike  fratnl  yayi  oj  Cloisl  IsSo-.iX  -KWI 
reprinted  in  1591,  rboi  and  i6oj,  the  last  being  continued  to 
th<E  i6th  of  March  lAoj,  or  within  ten  days  of  his  death;  editions 
"amended  "fay  Edmund  Howes  appeared  in  161  j  and  1631. 
■  Tho  work  by  which  Stow  Is  best  Itiiown  is  bis  Siir»*y  »/  Lmdm, 
publbhedin  i  j^S,  not  only  inieretting  1mm  tbequaiol  limpUciiy 
ol  its  style  and  its  amuibig  descriptions  and  anecdotea,  but  ol 
vnique  value  from  its  minute  account  of  tbe  buildings,  lodal 
condition  and  customs  of  London  in  the  time  of  Eliubeth.  A 
second  edition  apfxared  In  his  lifetime  in  1603,  a  third  with 
additions  by  Anthony  Monday  in  1618,  a  fourth  by  Monday  and 
Dyson  in  1633,  a  fifth  with  Inierpolated  amendments  by  John 
Strype  in.  1730,  and  a  aiith  by  the  same  editor  in  17:4.  Tbe 
odittOD  of  iggS  was  reprinted,  edited  by  W,  J.  Thoms,  in  1S41, 


&,  and  with  DIuMrafloDi  la  rflvC.  nraogh  the  pamav 
ihtHsbop  Paricer,  Stow  wai  enabled  to  print  tbe  FImi 
snnwof  Matthew  of  Weurainwer  in  1567.  tbe  Cibnndid 
Matlbew  Paris  in  1571,  and  tbe  Bitutii  bran)  of  Tha» 
Waliingbam  in  1^7^  At  the  request  of  Parker  he  had  bioudf 
compiled  *  "  farre  larger  volume,"  Ati  Uiltrj  a/  IHi  iiiaU,  ba 
dicumttanco.  were  unfavourable  to  its  publieaiica  and  lb 
manuscript  a  now  lost.  Additions  to  the  previoasly  paUiM 
works  of  Chaucer  were  twice  tnade  through  Stow'a  "  own  piii^il 
labours  "in  the  edition  of  I  jfii.refored  to  above,  and  also  in  114?. 
A  number  of  Stow')  maauscripts  are  in  ibe  Harleian  coUeciia 
In  the  British  Muaeum.  Sotne  art  in  the  Lambeth  likiiT 
(No.  306);  and  from  the  vdume  which  includes  tbcsn  wae[n^ 
lished  by  the  Camden  Society,  edited  by  James  Gairdner.  Tin 
FifUaUk-CBtOiry  Oamida,  mik  Hiimrial  UtmerauU  h  Jitt 
sum  Uu  Anldfiiaty,  and  Cenltmforary  Hii4a  ef  Ocanrma 
triue*  by  kir*  (1880).  Stow's  literary  labours  did  not  prove  «; 
lemunerativE,  but  he  accepted  poverty  in  ■  cheerful  ipia. 
Ben  Jonson  relates  tliat  once  when  walking  with  hin  Sun 
jocularly  asked  two  tnendicant  cripplo  "  whai  they  (odd 
hive  to  take  bim  to  their  order,"  In  Uarch  i&h  JubsI 
authotited  him  and  his  deputies  to  collect  "  amongai  our  loriit 
subjects  their  voluntary  contributions  and  kind  grateiiiet' 
and  himself  began  "  the  largesse  fiH-  the  eiampk  ol  aiheii' 
If  tbe  royal  appeal  was  successful  Slow  did  not  live  long  to  ajsj 
the  increased  comfort  tesalling  from  it.  as  be  died  no  Ik 
6tb  of  April  itej.  He  was  buried  in  tbe  Leoden  cburcb  ef  S( 
Andrew  Undershaft,  where  tbe  menuncBI  erected  by  la 
widow,  exhibiting  a  terta-cotta  6gore  of  bim,  tlill  RmaisL 

Stow's  Svtey  ^  Lndam  haa  beea  edited  with  DAtA  by  C.  L 
Ki^oid  (Oidonl,  1908)- 

nOW^  HABUR  BLIZilBKrH  [Bman)  {ilii-ittQ, 
American  writer  and  pbHanthropist,  seventh  cUU  of  Lymuud 
Roiana  (Foote)  Bcecher,  was  bom  at  Liicbidd,  CwDediO. 
i;.S.A.,Dntber4ib(ifJuoeiSrr.  Her  father  (the  CongregniOBl 
minister  of  the  town)  and  her  tnotbd-  were  both  deacoided  (no 
members  of  tbe  company  that,  under  John  Qavetipan,  faaujid 
New  Haven  in  1638;  and  the  community  inwhrchibe^mta 
duldbood  was  one  of  the  most  intellectual  in  New  El#»d 
At  ber  malher's  death  In  181;  she  came  most  directly  under  Ik 
influence  of  her  eldest  sister  Catherine,  eleven  years  ba  bcbiii, 
a  woman  of  keen  inteUect,  wfio  a  few  years  lain'  set  tip  a  ided 
in  Hartford  to  wiiidi  fiarriei  went,  £rsi  as  a  pnpil,  nfterwirdiB 
teacher.  In  1S31  her  father,  who  bad  for  six  years  bees  tk 
pastor  ol  a  cbiucfa  in  Boston,  acopied  the  presidaicy  oi  ik 
newly  founded  Lane  TheologlFal  Seminary  at  Ondnatti 
Catherine  Beecher,  who  was  eager  to  esabtishwbatabeDklbeis 
eSect  a  pioneer  college  for  women,  acsampenied  him;  and  wilt 
ber  went  Harriet  as  an  assistant,  taking  an  active  part  is  ik 
literary  and  school  life,  contributing  ttories  and  sfcetclies  la  lotil 
journals  and  compiling  a  sdiool  geography.  She  was  mtirinl 
OB  the  6th  of  January  1S36  to  one  of  ihe  ptofesien  ia  ik 
seminary,  Calvin  Ellis  Siowe.  In  the  midst  of  privatiOD  ui 
anxiety,  due  largely  to  ber  husband's  precaiious  bcalih,  ik 
wrote  continually,  and  in  r843  pablished  TIU  MajfaiT,  < 
collection  of  talcs  and  sketches.  Mrs  Stowe  passed  ei^ea 
years  in  Cincinnati  under  conditions  wbich  censlantly  ihrM 
tbe  problem  of  human  slavery  upon  ber  attention.  A  river  only 
separated  Ohio  from  a  siave-holding  cotnmunlty.  Slaves  *c<< 
cooiinually  escaping  from  ihcii  masters,  and  were  harbwied, 
on  tbeir  way  to  Canada,  by  tbe  drdein  which  Hia  Stowe  lived. 
In  the  practical  qucslions  which  arose,  and  ii  tbe  greai  ddmt 
which  was  political,  economical  and  moral,  she  took  a  yaj 
active  pan.  When,  therefore.  In  1S50,  Mr  Stowe  was  clecnd 
to  a  professorship  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick.  Miioe.  imI 
removed  his  family  thither,  Mn  Stowe  was  prepared  lor  the  |>al 
work  which  came  to  her,  bit  by  bit,  as  a  TEhglous  meaaage  (bth 
ibe  must  deliver.  In  the  quiet  ol  a  coonuy  town,  far  leooMd 
from  actual  contact  wiih  painful  scenes,  but  on  tbe  edge  of  Ik 
whiriwind  raised  by  Ihe  Fu|dlive  Slave  Bill,  maaxj  and 
imagination  bad  lull  scope,  and  she  wrote  for  aerial  puUicsliss 
in  r<kffa«wuf  &a,an  antMave^  pap«r  «f  WaabiiilA  D.C, 


STOWELU-STRABO 


«3 


tha  MMf  ol "  Dnds  Tom'i  CtUs;  or,  Ufe  nmog  Ihe  Loafy." 

Tbe  publicHtioD  in  book  form  (Manii  lo.  1851)  mi  a  lictor 
wUch  must  be  reckoned  in  nimming  up  the  rnovliig  causei  at  lbs 
war  Uk  tbe  Union.  The  bookiponfinto  UDBuiapted  pepuUuiiy, 
and  wu  tiwuUted  into  nt  leut  (•enly-tbrn  tonguet.  Mn 
Slo*e  uacd  tbe  repuution  Ihu*  wnn  in  pcomotini  t  monl  and 
rcUgioui  ecmily  lo  slaveiy.  She  leioforced  her  iiory  wilb  A 
Kty  lo  UtiiU  Ttm'i  Catin,  ia  vhich  tbe  ucuduIiIbI  a  luge 
aucnbet  of  document*  iwd  tolinMoia  icaioM  tbe  grat  evil; 
and  <n  1B53  ihe  made  a  Joumey  to  Eucnpe,  devoting  hendl 
c^)edally  to  creating  as  mtcutt  coriiaU  belireea  Englishwomen 
aiid  Amcijcani  on  tbe  question  of  the  day.  In  iSj&  she  pub- 
iiahed  Dnd;  a  TsU  af  At  Diimal  Swamf,  ia  vbicli  ibs  IhrcD 
the  wdght  of  ber  argnmenl  on  tbe  deteiiontion  of  a  >odety 
resting  on  1  slave  basis.  The  otablishmenl  of  Tin  Allanlic 
ifuHlldy  in  iH;;  gave  her  a  constant  vehicle  lor  her  writing,  19 
did  also  Tkt  Indtftmiaa  of  New  York,  and  later  Tht  Chrillian 
Union,  of  each  of  i^ich  papers  suc^pasively  ber  brother,  Henry 
Ward  Beecber,  was  one  of  Ihe  editors.  From  this  time  forth  she 
led  tbe  life  of  a  woman  of  letters,  writing  novels,  of  which  Tkt 
UmuUr;  Wanmt  (<&5l)  i»  '     '   '  


Protcslor  Sto< 


I  of  fiction  and  essay.  She  publisbed 
lume  of  religious  poems,  and  tjowards  the  end  of 
some  public  readings  fnmber  writing  In  1&57 
e  accepted  a  pratessonhip  in  the  Tbeological 

home  there  till  iS>ij,  when  be  retired  wholly  fromprofessional 
life  and  removed  to  Hartford.  After  the  close  of  tbe  war  for  the 
Union  Mn  Stowe  bought  an  eitat<  in  Florida,  chicdyinbopeof 
mtoring  the  health  of  fan  aon.  Captain  Frederick  Be«ber 
Stowe,  wbo  had  been  wounded  in  llie  war,  and  in  this  aoutlieni 
home  she  spent  many  winten.  Alter  the  death  of  her  fausbaod 
in  1806  Bbe  passed  the  leat  of  ber  life  in  tbe  vdunm  of  ber 
Martfoid  borne,  where  she  died  on  the  tst  of  July  1S91S.  She  is 
buried  by  the  side  of  ber  husband  ai  Andovei. 

Set  Lifi  tf  Hirriil  Btnitr  Sum,  nmipiled  tnnn  hn  leRos  and 
kwTnak  by  htf  ion.  Charles  Edward  Scowe  [Boston,  1^90).  Lih 
Md  UUtri  0/  Harritt  Btalnr  Sltm,  edited  bt  Annie  Fieldi 
(BoMOD,  lajgf.  (K.  E.  5.-} 

ROWKLL,  WILLIAK  tCOTT,  Babon  (1745-1816),  English 
judge  and  jutisl,  was  bora  at  Heworlh,a  village  about  4  m,  from 
Newoutle.  on  tbe  i7lh  of  October  174;.  the  ion  of  *  "  coalhtler" 
(or  tt«deiman  engaged  in  the  transport  of  coal).  His  younger 
bmlbec  John  became  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 
Scott  was  educated  at  the  Newcastle  grammar  school  and  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oslord,  where  be  gained  a  Durham  scbo!anbip 
in  i;6i.  In  i;64  be  graduated  and  became  first  a  ptobalinnuy 
fellow  and  then— as  successor  to  WiUiam  (afterwards  the  well- 
known  Sir  William}  Jonei~a  tutor  of  Univenlly  college.  As 
Camden  reader  of  ancient  history  (1774)  he  rivalled  the  reputation 
of  Blackstone.  Although  be  had  joined  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1 7fi),  it  was  not  till  1776  that  Scott  devoted  himself  toatysie- 
malic  study  of  law,  in  1779  be  graduated  as  doctor  of  civil 
law,  and,  after  the  customary  "year  of  silence,"  commenced 
practice  m  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts.  His  professMinal  success 
was  rapid.  In  17BJ  he  became  regijlni  of  the  eourlol  faculties, 
taxi  in  178J  judge  of  the  consistory  court  and  advocale-general, 
fn  tltal  year  too  receiving  the  bonouroi  knighthood;  and  in  i7«G 
he  was  made  Judge  ol  Lbe  hi^  court  of  admiralty.  Sir  William 
Scott  twice  contested  lbe  representation  of  Oaford  University— 
in  i;3o  without  success,  but  successfully  in  iSoi.  He  also  est 
forDowntonin  1790.  Upon  ihecoronationirf  CeorgelV.(iSit) 
he  wsa  raised  lo  tbe  peerage  as  Baroii  SlowcIL  Atler  a  life  of 
distinguished  judicial  servicj 
bench— from 


Hired  from  tbe 


e  high  o 


:mber  1817. 


Hit  menu 
;e.  and  be  died  a 


tt  Early  Court,  Berks.,  by  whom  be  had 
hese,  a  daughter,  survived  him;  and  ic 
marcbioneu  of  Sligo. 


DO  kcaUcy."     His  dictum  cancvring  the  right 
tosinkaiKutnl  ship,  when  unalile  to  take  herliefi 
was  much  quoted  in  1004  In  leferen 
Commander  "  by  the  kdsuiu  In  I 

The  jadgDens  al  Lord  StcMeU  -_^ 

(snIinHd  on  apnsal,  and  they  an  to  tka  day  Ihe  _ 
of  Engtand.  aiid  tkave  bccoma  presumptive  Ibnub 
evidence  oF  the  international  [aw  of  America.  "  Iha^ 
wrote  lustl™  St«7.  ■■  that  They  ihall  form  the  basis  c 
law  of  tbi  United  Sutea,  and  I  have  no  Imilslaiii 
they  euibl  to  do  so  ia  that  ei  mtn  citiliMd  ceuntiy 

SrcTowBicai,  Lhii  id  Twdm  Eminat  Jmi^,  vo).  ii.  1  (Wlirl) 
Rrrirm,  vol.  luv.;  W.  E.  Surtees.  Shicli  ef  Urdz  SUatUaiS  EUn, 
Creasy.  Pita  Plaljtrm  jf  /almiiliimal  taw;  Rr^erli  0/  "  '     " 


(i  vhIl  ifoj:  camahs  all  tbe 


arket  town  In  lbe  StowiurkM    parUi- 

mntary  drvision  of  Sufiolk,  En^nd;  i>  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ipswich 
by  the  Cmt  Eastern  railway,  on  the  river  Gliqiing.  Pop.  of 
utbandiltlict(<QOT).4i69.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Mary 
ia  Deconled  and  Eariy  English,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  wooden 
spire.  The  ancient  vicarage  has  assochl ions  with  Milton  through 
hii  tutor,  Dr  Young.  The  town  has  an  eilensive  chemical 
manufactory,  troti  foundry,  and  factoriei  lor  the  manulacture  nf 
guncoltoti.  agricultural  implement*  and  compressed  leather. 
There  ii  alM  cooaiderible  trade  Id  com,  malt,  coal,  slate  and 


irket  town  and  the  principal  town  of  Co. 
Tyrone,  Ireland.  Pop.  (1901).  50]].  It  Hands  at  Ihe  junction 
of  the  rivers  Moume  and  Finn,  which  (henceforward  form  the 
Foyle.  It  is  i6it  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dubtin  by  (be  Great 
Northern  railway,  and  has  also  a  station  on  the  Donegal  railway, 
the  two  companies  using  separate  lines  to  Londonderry.  Lifford, 
across  tbt  river,  practically  a  suburb  of  Strahane,  ii  the  county 
town  of  Co.  DoocgaL  A  short  canal  connects  tbe  town  with 
tbe  point  at  which  (he  Foyle  becomes  navigable.  The  trade  ID 
com  is  considerable.  Unen  and  shirt  making,  and  Iron  and  brasa 
founding,  are  prosecuied.  A  castte  of  the  time  of  James  I.  has 
left  BO  remains.  Tbe  town  is  goveriKd  by  ao  urban  diiirict 
council.  It  returned  (wo  memtacn  to  Ihe  Irish  paitiaratDt  uMil 
the  Union  in  iSoo. 

ETRilBO  (bom  c.  63  B.C.),  Greek  geographer  and  faistotian. 
was  bore  at  Amisia  in  Pontus.  a  city  which  had  been  much 
HeUeniied,  and  was  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Postus. 
We  know  notbingofliis  lather's  family,  but  several  of  his  tnother"* 
relative*  held  important  posts  under  Mlihradalcs  V,  and  VI. 
Some  were  of  Hellenic,  others  of  Asiaticorigia.butSlrBbobiniseU 
wa«  by  language  and  educaUon  thoroughly  Greek.  The  dale 
of  hii  tilth  muM  be  eutctly  detenniped,  b«(  (com  vtiiou 

ta 


STRACHAN 


Ariilol 


LTUD  Aristodemui,  undci 

,   imder  th«  pTulosopbei 

ndcu,  aoil  fas  hid  itudied 

lu  (pMBibly  >l  Rams  undci  Tyiuic 


n  Sulli') 


wty). 


He  slii«  ihit  be  uw  P.  Seiviliui  luuricui,  nha  died  al  Rome 
In  idvuced  yean  in  44  B.C.,  [rom  which  it  Ilu  been  inlerred  that 
he  viiited  Rome  ariy  Id  life.  He  *!»  uUi  lu  that  he  w*s  ti 
Cyans  (one  oi  Ihe  Cydadn)  when  Augiuliu  wai  at  Corinib  on 
his  nium  U  Rome  from  the  East  in  ig  B.C.,  and  that  be  accom- 
panied the  prelect  ol  Egypt,  Aeliiu  Gallut.  on  hli  opedition  lo 
Upper  Egypt,  wbicta  Kens  ID  ban  uken  place  in  is-14  a.c. 
Tfaeie  are  Ihe  only  dales  in  hi>  life  vhiiii  can  be  accurately  Eied. 
Tfaelateit  event  menlioned  b  bia  work  li  the  death  of  Juba,  king 
of  Maiuetania,  whicb  took  place  in  a.D.  11. 

Althoufb  he  had  seen  1  comparatively  amall  portion  of  the 
region]  which  he  deuriba,  he  had  travelled  much.  A>  be  itats 
himiclf-  "  Weitwanl  I  have  journeyed  to  Ihe  pani  of  Etniria 
0[qio«te  Sardiniai  towards  the  loutl^  from  the  Euiine  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia;  aiul  perhapi  not  one  of  thoie  who  have 
vriltefl  geographic*  haa viiited  more  pbcee  than  1  have  between 
Ihoie  tlmili."  He  teiii  us  that  he  had  Ken  Egypt  ai  far  Kiuth  as 
Syene  and  Pbllae,  Cominam  Cappadoda,  Epheiu],  Mylaia,  Nyu 
and  Hierapolis  In  Phrygia,  Cyarus  and  Populonia.  Of  Greece 
proper  be  law  but  httle;  it  ia  by  no  mcani  eeitain  that  be  even 
visited  Athena,  and  though  he  describes  Corinth  as  an  eye- 
witness, it  is  clear  that  he  was  never  at  Delphi,  and  wa*  001  awaic 
Ihat  (he  niina  of  Mycenae  still  existed,  tie  had  teen  Cyiene 
from  Che  sea.  probiblyoa  bis  voyage  from  Puteoli  to  Aleiandria, 
when  he  Temained  a  long  time,  pn^ahly  amassing  materials, 
and  studying  astrooomy  and  mathematics.  For  nowhere  unild 
he  have  had  a  better  means  of  consulting  the  works  of  historians, 
geogtapben  and  islronomers,  such  as  Eratoclhencs,  Poaidonius, 
Hipparchiis  and  ApoUodonis.  We  cannot  tell  where  bis  Cet- 
papky  was  written,  hut  it  was  at  least  fioaUy  revised  between 
A,o,  1;  and  9j.  since  we  have  historical  aUusiom  which  can  be 
dated  to  Ihat  time.  Pishably  Slrabo  was  then  in  Rome;  (he 
fact  (hat  his  work  passed  unnoticed  by  Roman  writers  such  as  (be 
aider  Pliay  doei  not  prove  the  conttaiy. 

ICsrll).— His  earliest  writing  wis  an  bistotical  work  now  lost. 
whicb  he  binuelf  describes  as  his  HufmcoJ  Utmeiri,  He  tells 
us  (li,  9, 3)  that  the  sixth  book  of  the  kfamiiri  was  identical  with 
(be  second  ol  the  Cimlmiutvn  of  Ptlybiiu;  prvbably,  tlierefore, 
books  i.-iv.  formed  an  introduction  to  (he  main  work.  This 
accounts  lor  the  fact  that  he  ipeakt  (it.  70J  of  having  treated  of 
the  tipioiti  of  Alexander  in  bis  i/ciMir],  a  topic  which  could  not 
have  found  a  place  in  ■  work  which  began  where  that  ol  Potybius 
endtd  (146  ■.c.}.  According  to  Suldis.  the  continuation  ol 
Polybius  was  b  fotty-ibree  books.  Plutarch,  who  calls  bim 
"  (he  Philosopher,"  quotes Strabo's  Jfrnuirs  (fju.  a),  and  cites 
him  ai  an  bisloriao  iSidla,  16).  Josephtis,  atbo  constantly 
Calls  him  "  the  Cappadodan,"  often  quotes  from  him,  but  does 
not  DcntioB  (be  lUk  of  (be  work. 


The  Catraplif  'n  the  most  hnportant  work  on  that  science  wl 
antiquity  Eai  left  us.    It  was.  as  Fai  as  we  know,  the  bst  alto 


wiedie  at  the  tii 


the  Berjpapf 

aiww ediiion  of  Entos(he< 

aarily  the  work  of  the  lot.  ^-^^-^  »—■.-, . 

J -^ — :c.  • — ;-  I c..,    stiabo  made  comiderable 

.„t*r.   The  three  books  of  the 
kal  gaogiaphical  tnatisb    Its 

„__ DC  aay  SDCb  fenetal  deseiijaion 

..  „, untries  as  Etraba  rlghlly  ooiKsml  to  fall  within 

the  scop*  of  Ihe  nagrapber.    "  SMbo  indeed  appears  to  be  the 
(fan  who  toncdftS  a  complete  geographical  traaciie  as  t«irpriiia( 
(ha  E«ir  divWoni  of  iralbemallcal,  physical,  polltkal  and  hlnoikal 
^  I  endeavouRd,  bo^wcTer  Imperfectly,  to  kw  all 
!w."    The  incidcTital  historical  notices,  which  are 

„ .. e  and  int^eat,  are  ml!  hij  own.   Theie  digressions 

at  thnes  intermpr  ihc  vyniinctry  of  his  plan;  but  Slrabo  had  alt 
the  Greek  love  of  legendai^  ion,  and  he  diKunei  the  loomeyingi 


SESrsS.L'SiK'SS 

led  geocrapber.  idio  had  hrst  laid 

jreeognpfiy.    St-' ' .•— ^.- 

alteratlDDS.  but  not  ahrayv  lor  '"■-  ^— •— 
oUti  work  lomied  a  strictly 
■naUsiaepcev-ii-"-' 


ssters; 


langacded  Hsocr  as  tha  so 


i,»£S 


iadetif ,  hk  deacflptiaa  of  Gince  Is  larcriy  dmm  l»m  JloA 

commeiitary  en  the  Homeiic  "  CataCgue  of  Sbio.  "— ud  u.... 
HerodatUB  with  undeserved  conitnipt.  dauing  him  with  Ctoial 
and  other  "  niarvel-monffen."  Vet  In  some  lespects  Herodotui  had 
tieiter  inlorrnation  (r.g.  m  regard  to  Ihe  Caspian)  than  Scraba  kiA- 
•elf.  Again,  Sttabo  may  be  Rswied  loc  diaofdiag  the  tataaaa 
at  IVtheji  neipecling  Ihe  west  and  nunh  of  Europe.  •— — -'  - 
iheyhad  been  by  Eraloathenei.  But  in  ihis  be  nlied  or 
whom  he  might  )ust1y  consider  si  having  from  hit  posiiii-  _ 
far  better  means  of  gaining  accurate  inlorniatioa.  It  nm  » 
admitted  that  the  siatiffleais  ef  PytheM  did  dm  acDOfd  ^Hh  ike 
theory  ol  Slrabo  juH  m  tbo«  very  pnnu  where  W  was  at  vaiano 
with  Eratosthenes.  He  ifcowed  likewise  an  unwarranted  soepticiia 
in  reference  to  iheisbndof  Cemeonlh^  west  coast  of  Africa,  whiih 
withoul  doubt  the  Cankagtnians  had  long  used  as  an  emporium- 

Strabo  tbielly  emplond  Cicek  uthohlies  (the  AlexaadriM 
geograpben  Pclybnfl^  iWdaniua  and  TbeophaDce  of  Mylileat. 
the  companion  ol  Pompey)  and  made  comparalively  Dtlle  use  01 
Roman  auihoritiei.  AMough  he  refers  10  Caesar's  Cnmmnuna 
once  by  name,  and  evidently  made  use  of  then  in  other  paaiagct. 
be  but  imperfectly  svailed  hiin«lf  of  that  work.  He  da^atd  tm 
geography  as  a  saquel  10  b^Oustorical  wii(in«,aDd  it  had  as  11  *ae 
grown  out  ol  bis  historicar  maicriali.  which  were  ehieHy  Gnaek. 
Moreover  Strabo  probably  amassed  his  material  in  the  library  <£ 


Kom  ^ter° 
(he  defective 

•IK  of  the  ■•  i 

He  designed  the  work 
student.  Ife  therefore  5 


Gmk  aulbnriiies  would  natui 
111  colkctians.    Doublleas,  however,  n*  retni 
long  soioum  In  Aieaandiia.  a  fact  which   e 

<  of  the  Roimln  Empirt 


rather   ihan 


fpectif^  ethnology,  trade  avl  metallur] 
that  he  should  iel«I  what  he  thought  mt 

to  phy^cal  geography,  his  work  is  a  gnt  advam 
ones.   Juflged  by  modcni  staodaida,  his  etescripii 

must  be  made  (or  diAcullics  in  procuring  informatKHi.  and  for  warn 
of  accurate  instruments.  In  respect  of  marhemarical  geflgT^phr. 
his  lack  of  scientilic  training  was  m  irear  hindiaiKC.  fl*  had 
hetotc  hhn  the  results  of  EnloMhem.  Hippsrchns  wd  Poaiiloaiiis. 
The  chief  eoadusloBB  of  astromnan  coaondng  the  sphencal 
figure  and  dimenskHis  of  the  earth,  its  relation  10  Ik*  Bca\-e«ly 
bodies,  and  the  graal  circles  of  Ihe  globe— Ibeoiiiaia'.  ibe  edipnc 

,,_.,, Ipissib^  10  ■iaE(^i''^nnc^^'^ 

The  work  consists  of  seventeen  books,  of  -which  Ihe  levcnih  b 
imprffect.  The  ArsI  Iwo  arc  iniiodiiclory.  Ibe  dcxi  eighi  deal  with 
Enrope  Cewo  being  dcvorcd  (o  Spain  and  Gaul,  two  10  Italy  aB4 
Sicily,  one  to  the  nonh  and  east  olEurdEeTand  three  to  Creek  Uadil- 
The  eleventh  book  rrcaisof  Ihe  main  dtviikins  of  Asia  snd  iKe  more 
easterly  distiicls.  Ibe  neM  three  el  Asia  Minor.  Book  iv.  deals 
wlih  India  and  Persia,  book  xvL  with  Assyria,  SabyloHa,  Syiia 
ind  Arabia,  and  the  closing  book  with  Egwt  and  Africa. 

Eitdiiiu.— The  AUjm  V/enjce.  lyWwti  unfonunalely  bated 


iiinedU 


!— The"Ard'ine'7venke.  tJ16 

It  MS,    The  Bnt  subst 

Casauhon  {Oncva,  (jS/i  Pai 


as 


W.  whose  lesl 

, Corah  (Pans. 

Lived  many  comiptions.    The  HSS.  were  £r« 

by  Kramer  {Detlin.  iSu-lSu),  who  detnoii- 
'ST.  i(D7  was  Ibe  best  authority  for  ihe  nnt  nine  books 
D  more]  and  Val.  rjn  <or  the  remainder.  Of  laTer 
ost  inponant  are  those  of  C.  MUller  (Paris.  Itu>  aid 
wg,  iiM-iB77).  H.  F.  T«er'ivolunaf.eCc<inas 
I  is  useful.  Nainleonl..  an  admirer  of  Su>bo.caowd 
lation  of  Ibe  GrcrropJiy  10  be  made  by  Con^  Lermnne 
riilB05.-lgl9>;CrTnkuTd'i  German  trsnsIationfBerlia. 
riih  mm.  is  a  monumental  work.  The  fraginesii  of 
Ifniffui  have  been  ediied  by  P.  Otto  U«rBt« 


(l>afis,  1S91}  skouU  also  be  « 


.       _      b'u'ry's'"Hfrtory  0/  Aitciinl  Gmpii>if. 
Id  F.  Du  hoists  Eonrn  d(  fa  ffoirsplti  dr  Sm^ 


(H.  S.  J.) 


STRACHAN.  JOHK  (i7;S'iSe;),  first  bishop  of  Toronto,  so* 
of  John  Stracban  and  Eliiabeth  Finlaysoo  bi*«ife,wa*bofnsl 
Aberdeen,  Scotland, onihe  nth  ol  April  l})8.  HIa  lather  died 
in  1 7{|i  (roman  accident  in  the  granite  quarries  of  whicfa  be  wss 
an  ovencer.    Thus  iTwn  an  early  age  young  Siracban  had  to 
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vbom  1m  kytHy  Udnl  till  her  death  in  iSif.  Hs  mania 
UDdeilakiiic  ptivsle  uuhiifg  uid  »Ub  the  aid  dI  a  bum 
■OIDtllcuDiveraitjroiAlicrdceD,  where  fag  look  biiM.A.  d^rH. 
He  attended  loine  of  tbe  divinity  clw«(  at  Ihc  univntiCy,  vhei 
alio  he  [oRSed  i  luting  [riendihip  wiLb  two  of  hij  FtUow  Mudent] 
well  known  afierwirdi  u  Pnluwr  Duncan  and  Dr  Cbilmen 
In  1709  ^  (mignied  to  Canada,  bfring  boen  iccommendcd  I 
lie  Hon.  Richard  Cinwright,  of  KlngMon,  Upper  Canada,  a 
suitable  for  lulorial  work.    Stracban  went  to  Canada  a  Pnby 

with  EpiKopaliani,  IndudlD)  Mr  Caitwriihl  and  the  Kev,  Di 
Stuin,  for  a  lime  tbe  odIjf  clergyoian  in  Ihc  diiirici.  Monovei 
special  [oovEaion  had  been  jnade  in  the  Conlitutianal  Actolijq 
for  iht  lib«ral  endowment  of  the  Protesiani  nligion,  tbei 
ideniified  la  Ibe  official  mind  with  the  Church  of  Enjland 
through  wbal  wu*  alterwardi  known  ai  the  Clergy  Rexrvet, 
being  ooe^cventh  o(  the  tandi  of  i)k  mw  lownshipt  opened  (or 
•nilcinent.  Having  decided  to  enter  the  Epttcopal  Church, 
Slracban  was  ordained  on  Che  >3nd  of  blay  i8oj,  and  waft 
immediately  afterward*  amrainted  to  the  pariih  of  ConiwaB. 
Tbitbcc  he  nmoved.hit  school,  which  aooo  berime  the  moit 
noted  educational  inititulion  in  the  country.  There  n^any 
(utuTC  laden  of  public  and  profciaional  life  in  Canada  came 
under  the  influence  o(  Slrachan'i  vigoioia  penonilily.  In 
i8o;  he  married  Iheyoutblul  widow  of  Andrew  McGill,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Montreal,  and  brother  el  the  fcniMfec  of  UcGill 
Vciveniiy,  In  1811  be  received  the  iMnoraiy  degree  of  D.D. 
Irom  hit  alma  mater,  Aberdeen  Univenity.  During  Ibe  lame 
year  Dc  Stuart  of  Kingston  died  and  was  lucceeded  by  hii  aon 
Ceoi^  O'KiU  Stoarl.  incumbent  at  Vork,  the  capital  of  Ibe 
ptoviflce.  Through  the  Influence  of  Ueut.-Cavenwr  Core, 
■upphmented  by  that  of  Sir  laaac  Brack,  Sliachan  wa«  pre- 
vailed upon  in  1811  to  traniler  hinuell  to  Yofk,  where  be  w» 
soon  deqjy  invohred  ia  civil  and  ecdetlaulcal  politici. 

During  the  War  of  l8i>  he  wai  of  apecial  lervice  to  the 
ciccutive  govcmmenl  and  the  dliiens  of  the  town  when  the 
American  troop*  captured  York  and  burned  the  fmbBc  buildinga 
He  WB*  chiefly  inaitumental  abo  in  founding  the  Loyal  and 
FatrioUc  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  which  nbed  fundi  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  and  the  asistance  ol  the  widow*  and 
orphani  of  the  slain.  On  the  urgent  recommendation  of  Lieut.- 
Covemor  Core  he  was  appointed  to  the  executive  council  of 
Upper  Canada  m  1S15.  A  man  of  great  force  of  character  and 
much  ability,  of  keen  ambitions  and  nnusual  ihrewdnesa,  though 
not  remarkable  for  breadth  of  mind,  be  attained  lo  great  mfluence 
in  the  eiecuiive  government  and  waa  aoon  the  leading  spirit  in 
that  dominant  group  known  In  Upper  Canadian  history  11  the 
Family  Compact.  In  i3io  he  wa*  appointed  by  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  in  order  thai  the 
governor  might  have  a  conEdential  medium  through  whom  10 
make  communication  to  Ihe  council.  At  the  instance  of  the 
lieulenanl 'governor  he  went  (o  England  in  1814,  to  discuss 
variouscolonlal  questions  with  tbe  earl  of  Bathunt.  then  colonial 
aecrelacy  Strachan  had  no  diflicully  in  convincing  Lord 
Bathunt  of  the  justice  of  hb  claims  on  all  essential  malten.  Ibe 
most  important  of  which  was  the  eidusive  right  of  the  Church  of 
England  In  Canada  to  Ihe  Clergy  Reserves.  Though  In  lavotic 
of  selling  a  portion  of  these  lands  10  provide  a  fund  (or  the  esisl- 
Ing  needs  of  the  Church,  he  secured  the  defeat  of  the  proposal 
then  before  Ibe  government  to  di^jose  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
to  Ihe  Canada  Company.  He  took  much  {Merest  in  the  educa- 
tional aflalis  ol  the  province,  and  in  t807  was  Instrumental  In 
bnving  provision  made  loctheestablisbmenlof  ibefini  giammir 
schools.  In  iSj4  he  secured  the  passing  ol  an  act  providing 
assistance  lor  the  public  schools  of  each  district.  Ehiring  his 
second  visit  to  EoglaniJIn  iSift-t8>T  he  obtained  a  royal  charier 
for  the  university  of  King's  College,  with  provision  lor  it*  endow- 
ment out  ol  the  CTOwn  lands.  It  wai.  however,  to  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  ol  England.  In  1S17  Slncban 
became  aKhdeaconol  York- 

The  break-up  of  the  Liverpool  ministry  In  1B17  Intermpiedthe 
successful  development  ol  StraiAin'i  plan)  Ivr  placing  vhtnally 


Iht  whole  of  the  gowtamcnt  eadowmenti  tor  rcHgloa  and 
education  under  thi  cDBlml  ol  the  Epiacojial  Church.  Tbe  Koioi 
of  pcoteU  of  the  other  leligiondeDaninatkiia  caused  tbe  cdoaial 
office  to  undertake  an  inyesUgation  of  tbe  whole  i)ueKion,  1^ 
result  oi  which  was  presented  is  Ihe  report  of  i8>B.  After  • 
kuig  silence  In  ihe£Bceaf>eveteaiidpeiaisientcriiici>ia,SlrachBn 
mode  a  general  reply  hi  a  very  able  speech  in  the  le^alitivs 
council  in  March  iBiS.  Wben  the  storm  hsd  subsided  t^ 
Clergy  Reserves  and  univenily  questions  remaiiied  dormant 
until  i8j6,  when  the  attempt  to  apply  cbe  Koervei  to  tha 
endowmenl  of  rectories  tenawed  Ihe  trouble  aiMl  coaltibuled 
largely  to  tbe  crisi*  ol  i8j;.  Adverse  criticfsm  and  a  aii||c*- 
tion  from  Ibe  colonial  ofiet  that  be  should  cease  from  acllva 
panicipaliso  ia  poUlical  aSaiia  lad  lo  hi*  rcsIgnalioD  iram  the 
euculive  ooaDcU,  but  be  decUned  lo  tfve  tip  bis  aat  in  Iha 
legitlallve  coiucjl. 

On  the  death  ol  Bishop  Stewart  of  Quebec  the  ""fn-jiin  sea 
was  divided,  and  Strachan  wa*  made  bisbop  of  Twinla  in 
August  iSjg.  He  ensgeilcally  opposad  the  act  of  1840,  whicb 
■ought  to  seiile  the  Cletgy  Reaivcs  (laestion  by  dividing  the 
jroceeds  among  the  diileieat  rdlglou*  denoaainatioi*,  Ibe  laiBM; 
ihara  Mill  remaisiiiawfib  the  Cbuich  ol  England. 

The  lutvKrily  of  Klng^  Collnt  wa*  finally  estsblisbed, 
with  cntafek  DKKUcatiroaof  ilachatler.In  1B43,  Bishop  Stnchan 
being  the  Hist  proUoU.  Tbe  fCMwed  agftatbin  finally  resulted 
' ' ;  cUmloatlsa  of  aO  rdlciu>  Ktta  by  the  act  of  1849,  whldi 
:bangcd  Ihe  nanw  to  that  of  Ihe  indventty  ol  Toronto. 
Strachan  at  oBce  took  ««ps  to  found  amtbec  udrenfty  sAlcb 
ihouldbe  completely  under  thecontnlol  the  Episcopal  Church, 
lence  Ihe  talabliabment  of  Tilnfty  Unlvanity,  whU  wssopmsd 
n  iSji.  Bishop  Stiachan  also  nlied  once  Unre  tlie  ipieNfon 
if  tbe  disposal  of  Ihe  Dergy  Reserves.  Alter  sevcrsl  strong 
ippeals  and  couuler-appeals  to  the  Biilish  govenment,  the 
Canadian  parHsment  was  allowed  to  deal  aa  it  pleased  with  lb* 
qoestion,  with  Ibe  result  that  Ibe  Reservea  ware  compklely 
secularised  in  1B54,  provltjen  being  made  for  the  lifajniercst  id 
benebciaiies  at  Ibe  time.  BiBhap  Strachan  devoted  tbt 
n  years  of  his  long  life  entinly  10  bis  ejriacopal  duties,  and 
by  introducing  the  diocesan  synod  he  lumiihed  the  ^ilscopal 
Church  in  Canada  with  a  more  democratic  organ  of  govtnunenl. 
He  died  in  November  1B67. 
STRACHEY.  IIR  JOSH  (tSij-igoj).  British  Indian  dvlllin, 
:th  son  of  Edward  Stncbey,  was  bom  In  London  on  Ihe  jth  of 
.  ine  tSsj.  Alter  paaaing  tbrough  KaBeybBiy,  Sliachey  entered 
the  Bengal  dvn  service  In  1841.  and  servedlnlbeNorth.Wesiem 
Provinces,  occupying  many  important  positions.  In  1861  Lord 
ling  appointed  bim  pnsHenI  of  a  commisuon  to  Investigate 
the  greal  cholera  epidemic  ol  thai  year.  In  1861  he  became 
judicial  commis^ner  In  Ihe  Central  Provinces.  In  18^4,  after 
the  report  of  the  royal  commission  od  Ihe  sanitary  condition 
of  Ibe  army,  a  permanent  sanitary  comminuon  was  eslablbhed 
in  India,  with  Sirachey  as  president.  In  1866  be  became  chief 
mmijsioner  ol  Oudh,  having  been  chosen  by  Lord  Lawienca 
remedy  as  far  as  posiiMe  the  injustice  done  after  the  Mutiny 
by  the  confiscation  of  Ihe  rights  of  tenants  and  amit!  proprielon 
of  land,  maintaining  al  Ihe  same  thne  the  privileges  of  tb« 
Talukdars  of  great  landlords  As  member  of  Ibe  legislalive 
1  he  introduced  sevnal  bills  for  thai  purpose,  which,  with 
U  approval  of  the  Talnkdais,  passed  into  law  In  iSAS  be 
e  mnnber  of  Ihe  govemot-geneTal's  coaodl,  and  on  tbe 
nation  oF  Lord  Mayo  in  TB71  he  acted  temporarily  as 
viceroy.  In  iB74  he  was  appomted  lieotenanl -governor  of  Ihe 
Norlh-Weslern  Provinces.  In  1 B76,  by  recjuesl  of  Lord  Lytlon 
If  secretary  of  slate,  he  consented  to  relinquish  that  office, 
and  returned  10  the  govemot-general's  council  as  finsncial 
minister,  which  post  he  retained  until  iSBo.  During  this  time, 
'bile  Lord  Lytlon  •as  viceroy,  importani  irforms  were  carried 
out.  The  measuiTS  for  decentralizing  tnanriil  administralion, 
lisled  under  Lord  Mayo,  were  practically  completed.  The 
sah  duties  were  reduced,  and  the  system  under  which  they  were 
~  was  altered,  and  thai  opprobrium  of  our  administration, 
the  inland  msloms  line,  was  abcAstaed.    Tbe  seimval  of  sR 
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tauo  eScct  bcfoR  1K80 
WMem  CD  wbkh  the 
Tcry  eTTQiuoiu  eaiiitute  of  ihc  cost 
>i  Stnchey  wu 


hcD  Stnchey  Icit  India.    Tbc  defective 


Bo.    For  tliii  CI 


if  i8v8- 

inicmU}'  responsible,  tad 

ccuioQ  ot  ■  violent  paily  stuck  wbicb  retulled 

.    The  fict  thit  ilincat  tbe  entire  COM  ot  Ibe 

:ritx  to  nhich  Indii  DtluDCd  at  tbe  mull  ol  hii 
ujminiiimtion. '  From  iS^j  to  i««s  Slncbey  wu  ■  nurabei  of 
Ibc  coundi  oi  Uk  lecietiiy  of  state  lor  India.  He  wu  joint 
■Dthor  with  Sic  Ricbnd  Strachey  of  Tlu  Fiiuwu  aad  Pailic 
Iforki  c/ZnJia  (isai).  bcsidet  wriiing /lufia  (3id  bL,  igoj),  and 
Hojliiji  diul  1A«  BtHUa  War  (iStO-  He  died  on  the  igtb  (rf 
December  1907. 

ETUCHEY,  Sia  BICHABD  (1S1T-190S),  Biitlih  iddiec  and 
Indiu  adminbUaur,  third  ion  irf  Edward  Stnchey,  wu  bora  OD 
the  i4tl>  ot  Jidy  1B17,  at  Sulton  Couit,  Soraenetibire.  From 
Addiscanibe  he  paned  Into  the  Bengal  Eoipneera  in  iBj6,  and 
wu  employed  for  some  yean  on  icrigsiioa  wocki  in  the  NonJi- 
Werteni  Piovinces.  He  served  hi  tte  Sutlej  campaign  oI  1B45' 
46,  and  wu  at  the  battles  of  AUnal  and  Sobraon,  wu  mentioned 
bi  deipatchei,  and  teoeived  a  bievet-nujority.  Fcom  iSjB  to 
iS6j  he  mis  diieSy  employed  in  the  public  woiki  deputmenl, 
cither  u  acting  or  permuKnt  secretary  to  the  government  0! 
Indin,  and  Iroro  iS6j  to  [S;i  he  filled  the  pott  of  diniioc-genenl 
of  irrigation,  then  ipccialiy  created.  During  this  period  the 
entire  adnunistialion  of  public  works  wu  reorganized  to  adapt 
it  to  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  interests  with  which  this 
department  has  had  to  deal  since  its  establishment  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  tn  iSj4.  For  this  leorganiution,  under  which  the 
accounts  weie  placed  on  a  proper  footing  and  the  forest  adminis' 
tiation  greatly  developed,  Stracbey  wu  chiefly  responsible. 

1867  he  prepared  a  scheme  inconsiderable  detail  for  dccentralis. 
ffig  the  bnancial  administration  of  India,  which  Fonned  the 
buis  of  tbe  policy  aflerwaids  canied  into  eSect  by  his  brother 
Sir  John  Strachey  under  L<ad  Mayo  and  Lord  Lytton.  He  left 
India  in  1E71,  but  In  1877  he  wu  sent  there  to  confer  with  tbe 
he  purchase  of  the  East  Indian  railway,  and 


1  iS«]  he  wu  appointed  a  member  of  Lord 
:,  which  arrived  at  condusiou  in  acun  ' 

B  International  llonetaiy  Conference  at  Brussels 
I  British  India.    Strachey  waaa  oembeiofthc  coun 
■       letot  ■    -    ■ 


resigned  his  seal  in  order  U  accept  the  posl  of  cbi 
East  Iridiaa  Railway  Company.  Strachey's  scientific  labours 
{a  cnmeilon  with  the  geology,  botany  and  phy^cal  geogmphy 
oi  th*  Hinulaya  were  considerable.  He  devoted  much  lime  10 
EKleomlo^cal  research,  wu  largely  instrumrntal  in  the  fonna- 
lion  of  the  Indian  tneleorijagical  depstlment,  and  became 
cbaiiman  of  (he  ttietearological  council  of  tbe  Royal  Society  in 
itSj.  Fmn  1S88  to  189a  he  wu  pretldeal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  la  i8g;  he  wtj  awarded  one  of  the  loyal 
medals  oi  the  Royal  Society,  of  ahich  he  beome  a  fellow  in 
|8m;  and  in  the  «mw  year  be  was  created  G.C.S.L  He  died  on 
Ibe  iJtb  of  February  i^oS.  Hii  widow,  l^y  Stracbey,  whom 
he  msiried  in  iSSg.  became  well-known  as  in  autfaorea  and  a 
supporter  of  women's  suSrage. 

■TRACUWITZ.   MORITZ  KARL  VimBUI   AKTOX,    GuT 
vox  (iSu'iS47),  German  poet,  wu  bom  on  iIk  ijlh  of  Uaicb 


lSi>  at  Peterwtti  neai 
in  Brolau  aod  Berlin 
be  devoi«d  blouell  t< 

Italy  in  1847  be  wutiken  iil  u  Venice,  and  died  on  the  iiih<< 
December  at  Vienna.  Althou^  be  had  thus  cniy  readied  Us 
tweniy-Gfth  year,  be  revealed  a  lyric  genius  of  remarbible  ion* 
and  originajiiy.  His  Gnt  coUnlion  ol  poems,  XJtdtr  tiut 
EncaclitndBi,  appeared  in  si^i  and  went  throu^  stmil 
ediiiona  NtM  Ordifklt  were  iHibhshed  after  his  dectli  is  1S4I 
These  poems  are  characteriMic  o<  Uh  transition  ihrouxb  wind 
the  flerman  lyric  wu  passing  between  1S40  and  rS^Si  the  eU 
Romantic  strain  is  still  domiiuuu,  e^iecially  in  bis  baOadh 
which  are  unquestionably  his  finest  pioduclioui  but,  side  bf 
ude  with  it,  there  is  to  be  seen  the  iafuescs  oi  PiUai,  to  whose 
warmest  admirers  Strachwila  belonged,  uwell  alechoesof  the 
restless  political  spirit  oE  those  eventful  yttn.  His  p^-^-^ 
tyric  was,  however,  tempered  by  ui  uistocialic  resUaini  whkk 
wu  absent  Emm  the  wriiiiigs  oi  raen  like  Herwegh  and  Fitili- 
gratb.  Slnchwiu's  eariy  death  wu  a  great  lou  to  Ceresis 
lelters;  lor  he  wu  by  far  the  most  pcomiHng  of  iIk  yooDfci 
Eyrie  poets  oi  his  time. 

Stnchwiu't  collscled  OdkkU  atnimnd  £«  la  iSa  (Mb  ed. 
1891)^  a  convenient  Rprjni  will  U  found  In  BecIamV  I/uMrut- 
bibHtVuk.  See  A.  K.  iC  Tielo,  Ou  PiOiunt  da  Craln  Umiit  m 
SlrOiliwilt  (1901]. 

ITBADBLLA.  AlESSAHDRO  (?i64S-i«8i},  Itaaan  compoB, 
was  ooeol  tbe  most  accomplished  musicians  oi  the  i;th  centniy 
Tbe  bitbeno  generally  accepted  story  ol  his  lile  wu  Em  drcuB- 
slanlially  tmmted  in  Bonnet- Bourdelot's  Hitttiti  dt  Lt  mmiifM 
il  de  111  rjdi  l,ft,iit,  17 1  j).  According  to  this  account,  Stiaddh 
not  only  produced  some  successful  operas  at  Venice,  but  afan 
attained  so  great  a  reputation  by  the  beauty  ol  bis  voice  that  ■ 
Venetian  nobleman  engaged  him  to  Instruct  tus mistress,  Ottensia. 
in  singing.  Slradella,  the  nairative  goes  on  to  say,  tbunefully 
betrayed  Ids  trust,  and  elc^d  with  Ortensla  to  Rome,  whjthei 
the  outraged  Venetiio  tent  two  paid  btati  to  put  him  to  death. 
On  theii  arrival  in  iloma  the  assassins  learned  that  Stndella 
bad  jii»  completed  a  new  oratorio,  over  the  pcrformasce  ol 

Laletano.  Taking  advanUge  of  this  circumstance,  Ihey  detei- 
mined  to  lull  him  as  he  left  tbc  church;  but  the  beauty  ol  ik 
music  sBected  Ihem  »  deeply  that  thor  hearts  tailed  them  at  the 
critical  moment,  and,  confessing  their  treachery,  they  eritreued 
thecomposerio  ensure  his  talciyby  quiitingRome  immediately. 
Thereupon  Slradclla  Bed  with  Ortensla  to  Turin,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  lavour  shown  to  him  by  the  regent  of  Savoy,  he 
wuattacLed  one  night  by  another  band  oiessassins.  who.  bciided 
by  Ortensia's  iather.left  bim  on  the  lam  parti  lor  dead.  Throng 
the  connivance  oi  the  French  ambassador  the  ruffians  succeeded 
inmakinglheir  escape:  aod  in  the  meantime  Stradella.  movericg 
rried  OrienHa,  by  consent  oi  the  r*Bent.  and 


loCeno 


le  bebevi 


itonio  Slradclla  oiFiac 


ir  of  Vignol 


r  PiioQc  B<«- 


ulrom 


•hick 


betook  the  title  of  marchese  di  Vignota-  He  wu  deprived  oi  bL 
office  in  16*1  ior  having  surrendered  the  culle  to  the  pap::! 
troops,  although  it  might  have  sustained  a  siege  oi  several  davi 
and  the  help  oi  the  duke  of  Modena  was  expected.  An  elder 
brother  of  Alessandio,  Francesco  by  name,  became  *  member  J 
the  Augustinian  order,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  (he  proleoji: 
of  the  bouse  ol  Esie.  Altsundro  is  supposed  to  have  been  t»r: 
about  164J  or  earlier,  probably  at  Vignolt,  or  MoaFeslino,  ■  tear 
on  the  road  from  Moden*  to  FistojXlo  which  his  lathee  retires 
after  his  dismissal;  but  no  records  of  hii  birth  have  come  to  Cgi-. 
in  either  oi  these  i^ces.  The  £nt  certain  date  in  his  life  a 
i6ji,in  which  year  be  composed  a  prologue  lot  the  perforata^ 
ot  Cesti'sopcra  La  Dari  stRoneiaDdwsmay  coadudc  that  be 
at  Koat  iboui  tbii  pnisd,  aacc  bis 
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botliit 

■boold  DM  be  ■Jhned  to 

htdbsneiUwTidKeilinBininntoriudehii  . 
Stnddla  m*  pnUctid  hj  tba  ncmt  of  Stvoy,  tha 
C^enuul  Battiiu  ds  Memonn,  tad  tlw  Coaurini  (BUily, 
indifiuM  U  ha  aDiladty,  lent  lira  hiicd  usutins  to  Turin,  by 
wbom  SuwleUa  vis  mmidcd  but  nol  miinlcred.  Wc  beu  ol 
Sixuldlft  laat  at  Genoa.  An  opat  by  him,  La  Porta 
talma,  wu  given  than  is  1678,  lad  ha  iut 

_  .  1 "  Watct-MuBC"),  wuperibcmaloa  tha  i6lb 
,  !  16B1  in  luHuHD  ol  the  muriaga  ol  Cario  Spioola  ud 
Paola  Brigncde,  which  wu  "J— "-t™-!  OD  Ihs  tth  of  July  of  the 
•ameycai,  Dociunenta  in  the  archive*  uUodGMiafacm  us  that 
in  Fcbiuaiy  16S3  StndeUt  mi  mnidoid  it  Cenoi  by  three 
hrolboi  el  tha  DUOS  of  LoDdUol,  wboM  liMct  hcliid  Kduced. 

It  1>  GrtraoMly  imprabiUe  tbit  Stnddli  bad  «ny  gitU  i^nta- 
tloD  at  1  rinfor,  rinc*  the  iieM  IlaUan  riaten  ri  Che  iTthcentiuy 
wen  tlmoM  euhMhrtty  tatln^;  but  be  my  well  bvre  been  1 
latcbtc  of  riofinf,  lad  he  ippein  to  have  iortnided  hn  lady 
inipili  Ib  Gcdo*  on  the  haipiiclMinL  He  ia  pdodpillv  important 
Bi  a  GwapoKi  of  openi  ud  chambet-cantatai,  abhooth  com- 
pand  with  hi*  canlempMariei  hit  outfnt  wu  imaU.   In  qiiu  of 


that  of  A.  Scaitalli,  wbo  in  his  euly  yean  waa  moch  inButnced 
by  SliideUa.  Hii  best  opens  an  II  Fltnidere,  also  lioown  ai  II 
itatt  tB  amort,  and  II  Trap^o  lulnrc,  a  comic  open  in  tluee 
acti  which  woithily  caiiied  on  the  beat  iTaditioos  oi  FloKniine 
ud  RoEou)  comic  opera  in  the  i7thceotury'  Hia  church  moiic, 
OD  which  hli  leputation  lias  genenlly  been  based.  Is  of  leo  im- 
portioce,  though  the  wcIt-known  oratoiio  S,  Ciatamii  BaUisla 
<lisplayi  the  same  skill  in  constructioD  and  ordxMratlon  [»  Ui 
u  Uu  limited  means  at  hia  disposal  pemltted)  as  the  opens.  A 
lennata  [or  voices  and  two  oicbestni.  Quel  frtJiia  ik'ia  miri, 
wai  used  by  Hiodel  as  the  basis  of  sevcnl  numtien  in  Iirad  in 
Eeyft,  and  was  printed  by  ChiysMider  (I^piig,  iSSJ);  the 
MS.,  however,  !«me[Iy  in  the  passmiai  of  Victoi  Schoelcbei, 
from  which  Chiysandu  made  his  copy,  has  enliiely  diaappeand. 
Tha  well-knawD  aiia  Pitii,  lipio",  sl»  luag  to  tlw  woidi 
£1  i  Mtri  tatpiri,  caonot  poisibly  be  *  wodc  of  Stndella,  sod 
there  ia  every  tcMon  to  nippote  thai  it  was  ooiiipoml  by  FtUs, 
Niedetmeyu  or  RossinL 

The  fineM  colleciion  of  Smdetla'i  wntki  eitaat  ii  chat  at  tba 
BIbliotcca  EneDK  U  Modena,  which  contains  14B  MSB., Jncludini 

dnmitkdaraeter.  A  edleetiaa  of  auMt  ■  hh  iM  wsi  be- 
quealbad'tFrtbsCsnarlidliaBylalheUbnn'alSthlarkatVi 
ud  lOBa  MSS.  an  aba  pnwned  at  Naples  and  in  Pi  ' 
inndriiala,  thne  duets,  and  a  sonila  lor  two  <nolini  an 
be  found  amoni  the  Addltloni]  MSS.  at  the  Bridih  Muieum,  nvr 
neces  amoneiEe  Hsridaa  USS.,  and  e!(ht  canutas  and  a  wtta 
ioBi^  those  in  Ibt  Ubruy  at  Chriit  Chutch,  Oxftml,  The  Fiu- 
wUliam  Mueum  sr  Canbiidee  posmo  a  Urie  Dumber  ol  hia 
cbambcT<arLlalas  and  duets. 

See  also  Heini  Heis,  Dit  Optm  Altiianin  SlrairOti  (Lclpdi, 
igol),  whidi  taehidei  the  tnoit  complcle  catskjiue  yit  made  ol 
StradeUa^  Btant  works!  Catelaal,  iMJi  Ofm  a  A.  Slradilia 
iniUnU  mm  ardMa  owkab  iMa  r.  Ublitltta  paltUima  ii  Moiaa 
(Modoa,  Itbi);  ud  Sedley  Taylor,  Tit  Imittudiuii  4/  Hmitl 
la  oiluf  Camftun  (Cambridge,  1906). 

■THADIVABI.  IMTOmO  CiOm*:  T37}i  Italisn  vtolin-niaLcr,  is 
~— ^«'H  throufboul  lui  life  with  Ciemoaa,  wiiere  he  brought 
the  cnft  d  vioUn'Oiaking  to  its  higbsM  pitch  ol  pcifection. 
Tha  ol>scure  detaili  of  ids  life  have  been  thoroughly  worlied  out 
In  the  monognph  on  him  I9  W.  H  Hill,  A.  F.  Hill  ud  Allred 
Hin  <i«0)).  He  wu  Mill  ■  pupil  of  Nieolu  Amitl  in  1666, 
vbcD  ba  had  already  begun  to  inseil  bis  own  label  on  violins 
of  U(  making,  which  at  fiiu  follow  the  imallcr  Amati  model, 
solidly  coutrucled,  with  1  thick  yellow  vintish..    It  .was  not 


.    Ejfht 


KtnUu:  the  "HelEB-'  (i67«},  tbi  "SdlUn"  (bcbra  1680), 
the  "  I«*cu  "  <i6go>,  tha  "  Betti "  <IT04),  the"  Erut  "(r  joo), 
"  La  Pncdb  "  (iTog).  the  "  »ottl "  (1709),  tba  "  Vkaitempi " 
(1710),  the  "  Faike  "  (t7ii),  the  "  Beiniet "  (ryij),  tha  "DoK 
Iddn"  (1714),  the  "  Glllat "  (r7i5),  the"  Alaid,"  the  finest otiU 
(171SI.  the  "  Cesot "  (1716),  the  "  HuMiah  "  (1716),  the"  S«»- 
•emo  "  (iT>7),  the  "  Uauln  "  (1718),  ihe"Ijuitethech"  tr7i9), 
the  "BlBut"  (1711],  tha  "Saraiate"  (1724),  t>M  "JLaia" 
(171a),  the  "  Deurbmicq  "  {i7»7),  the  "  Kltmratlei "  [1731)1 
the  "  Habeneck  "  (1710).  the  "  htmU*  "  (irjS).  Vittn:  the 
"  Tuscan  "  (1690),  two  ol  1696  formeriy  beloiigliig  to  the  king 
ol  Spain,  the  "AicUnto"  (r6gfi),  the  "HicdoaaJd"  <i7ai), 
and  the  "Paeaninl"  (1731).  Vialaiudlai:  tl«  "Anilata". 
(i68g),  the  "Tuscui"  (i6«o),  tha  "Aylestord"  (1606),  tlM 
"  Cristiail "  (1700),  the  "  Semis  "  (1701),  the  "  Gorv-Booth  " 
(1710),  the"Dupon"(i7ii),thfl"AdaJii"(r7i3),  the"  BatU" 
(t7t4),  the  "  Piaiti,"  the  fineM  <rf  all  (1730),  tb  "  Bandiot " 
(ijij),  the  "  Gallay  "  (171s).  Anlotiio  Stndivari'i  sou  Frw- 
ccKo  (i67r-i743).and  OmolUDt  (1679-1741)  wen  ilio  violln- 
"**^f^,  w3»  asaiited  their  father,  together  -misii  Cailo  BcffQaii, 

stockJn-tiade.  The  Sttadivati  uMhod  ot  vioiin-makiBg  created 
a  standard  lor  subaequent  times;  but  what  is  n^ided  u  Antoido^ 
special  ndvanlage,  now  inecovenble,  wu  bis  vuslih,  soft  ia 
teatuie,  shading  fnm  onoge  lo  red,  the  eomplWtloBet  which  bi« 
been  much  debated.    (See  atoo  Viouk.) 

CTBAFFOHI^  KABU  OP.  Tba  Gnt  aid  of  Straflaid  wu 
Charki  L's  friend  and  advtaer,  ThoMU  Wmtwecth  (sea  bdow). 
When  ha  *u  atliintsd  ind  eiecated  ia  lii//  1641  Ui  bonoun 
were  forleitsl,  but  later  in  the  yeai  Ui  ODfar  too,  WHUui  (ititr- 
i£9j),  WM  created  earl  of  Stirfoid,bii  father^  ittiinderbeiag 
reversed  by  act  of  puliamest  in  iM).  WQUun  died  wUhost 
issDB  on  the  lith  of  October  1695,  when  lO  bb  titles,  ocept  the 
banmy  of  Saby,  bccune  extinct.  Hii  ertatci  puud  to  a  kins- 
man, Tbomu  Wuson,  afterwards  Watson-Weatworth  (d.  i7>j)> 
a  son  of  Anne  (1619-169]},  daughter  of  tlie  rst  eart,  and  htr 
husbsnd  Edward  Watson,  >nd  Bam  Rw^ingham.  In  1746 
WMion-Wentworth's  Bon,  Tlomu  Witson-Weolwotth  (e.  169a- 
1750),  was  created  maiqacu  of  Rocklngbu),  and  irtiea  hii  bob 
Chadea,  the  ud  marquns,  diedini7Si,tbe<*latMpaMedlobis 
maternal  oephew,  WiUian  FlUwiUamt  *ad  £arl  ntnrilliam 
(r74S-iS3j).  Hia  docendant.  the  pieieBt  Earl  FiUwilliam,  ii 
the  owner  of  Wutworlh  WoodbouM,  near  RiUhciham,  and  tbc 
representative  ol  the  Wentwonh  lamay. 

The  bsrony  of  Raby  passed  to  the  ud  earl's  coudn,  Tbomai 
Weulwoilh  (167 1-1739},  ion  sod  heir  ol  Sir  William  Wenlwortli 
oiNoithgaieHc»d,Wal(e£ield.  Inearly lilBbesawmuchtetvice 
as  s  soldier  in  the  Low  CDuntries,and  was  eccuionally  employed 
on  diplomatic  emnds.  From  I7ti  to  1714  he  was  British 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  aiui  in  1711  he  was  created  caii  of 
Straflotd.  The  earl  was  one  of  the  British  repiesentativn 
St  the  congrcH  of  Uircchi,  and  la  I7ts  he  was  impeached 
for  his  share  in  cooduding  this  treaty,  but  the  cbargea  ■g»^'"^ 
him  srcrc  not  pressed  to  a  concluaion.  He  died  on  the  isth  of 
November  17J9.  Tlie  earldom  >***'f"*T  extinct  when  Frederick 
Thomas,  the  fib  earl,  died  In  August  1799.  William,  the  4th 
earl  (1711-1791},  bad  a  lister  Anne,  who  married  William 
Connolly;  and  ooe  of  their  daughten,  Anne,  married  Ge«ge 
Byng  (d.  1789)  of  Wrotbam  Park,  Middlesex.  Their  wo,  ^t 
}oba  Byng  (i77*-i86a},i  distinguished  nldiet,  wu  cieaUd  end 
of  SuifTord  and  Viscount  Eofield  in  1847.  Having  entered  ths 
umy  ini  79J,  Byng  served  in  naoden  and  commanded  a  brigade 
during  the  Peninsular  Ww,    He  wu  present  it  •"— ' -■ 


becanu 

bald  by  his  descendants. 


a  Waterloo  and 


fidd  marshal  hi  VSjsi .  Tie  euldm  of  StnOordltHa 
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■nunOBD,  TBOHJJ  WBmOKTB.  Zau.  at  (1593-1641), 
Eii(liih  lUletiiuii,  son  of  Sir  Waiiim  Wcntwoitb,  vi  Wcatwiirtfa 
W«odktKiKi  DHU  Rolherbain,  1  membei  of  >n  wicieiit  finiU}> 
IdBk  tauUidied  there,  ud  of  Anne,  diu^lu  of  Sic  Robert 
Atkiu  ef  StOKcU,  Cloucesterahin,  wuboniDnlhe  ijtiioi  April 
159J,  in  London.  Ue  m  eduated  at  St  John'!  College,  Cun- 
bi^B,  «u  idmittad  t,  ItudcaC  of  ths  Innei  Temple  in  1607,  and 
iiii6ii  mikaigbtcduid  DiuriedHHrgiret.  daughter  of  Fnnds 
CliSard,  ^th  carl  of  Cuudmland.  In  1614  be  reprcsental  Yoik- 
■hin  in  tb(  Addkd  Plriiament,  but,  10  far  as  is  now  known, 
k  ma  not  till  tbo  parilunent  of  lAii,  in  which  lie  ut  foi  the  same 
BOMtitnency,  that  he  toid  psit  In  the  debates.  His  posilion 
tmnnls  the  popular  ftiiy  was  peculiar.  Re  did  not  sympathize 
with  tfadi  Hal  for  wtt  with  Spain,  but  James's  denial  of  the  nghts 
and  piivjlegca  of  pukiament  seems  to  have  caused  him  to  join  in 
tbe  vindicatiim  of  ths  claims  of  Ebe  Houio  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
bs,  audh&waia  wannmpporterof  (he  protestation  which  drew 
down  asmtence  of  diasohitionupon  the  third  parliameat  of  James, 

In  1611  Wentworth's  wife  died,  and  in  Febniaiy  iSi;  he 
mauled  AiabcUa  Holies,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Claic.  He  was 
ntumedfor  Ponlefiact  to  the  parliament  of  i634,but  appean  to 
havfl  taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  had  no  aympathy 
with  the  popular  outcry  afainst  Spain  nor  For  wan  uoderlaken 
for  rehgious  coniidcrationB  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical  interesti 
irf  the  country.  He  desired  also  to  avoid  foreign  compUcaliona 
and  "do  £nl  the  business  of  the  commonwealth."  To  the 
advaotts  of  Buckingham  he  replied  coldly  that  "  he  was  ready 

parHiraeDt  of  Charles  I.,  June  iCij,  he  again  represented  York- 
shirfl,  and  at  onc«  marlced  his  hostility  lo  the  proposed  war 
with  Spain  hy  supportmg  a  motion  for  an  adjourominl  before 
the  house  proteedai  to  bu^ess.  He  took  part  In  the  oppojitioo 
to  the  demand  made  under  Ih*  influence  of  Buddngham  for  war 
whsiditi,  and  was  consHjuenlly,  alter  the  dissolution  in  Novem- 
ie  iheriH  of  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  Mclud*  him  from  the 


which  m 


616.    Yet 


1  had  01 


0  Che  king.  His  position  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Rgular  oppcstioiL  He  was  aniious 
to  Krre  the  Cnnni,  but  be  diaai^nived  of  the  king's  poliqr.  In 
January  i6i£  he  had  asked  for  the  proidency  of  the  councfl  of 
the  North,  and  had  visited  and  been  favourably  received  by 
Suckingham.  But  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  Justinihip  of  the  peace  and  the  office  of 
ctalai  relaltnim  of  Yorkshire,  to  which  be  had  been  appointed 
in  tAl5,  as  the  result  probably  of  his  resolution  not  to  support 
the  court  hi  its  design  lo  force  the  country  to  contribute  money 
without  a  parliamcntaty  grant.  AC  all  evenu  he  refuted  in 
1617  to  contribute  to  the  fbirnd  loan,  and  mu  imprisoned  in 


.  Wentworth's  pooidon  In  the  parfiamrat  of  iGaS  »u  a  atiikiiig 
one.  He  joined  the  papular  leaders  in  raiatanc«  to  arbitrary 
taxttion  and  inprisomnenl,  but  he  tried  to  obtain  his  end  with 
the  least  puniUe  infringement  of  the  ptcrogative  of  the  Crown, 
to  which  he  knkedaaaicaerve  force  hi  limes  of  crisis.  With  the 
■pprobatloa  at  the  Ronse  be  led  the  movement  for  a  hH]  which 
wauld  have  secared  the  liberties  of  the  subject  as  comptetety  as 
the  Petition  of  Right  afterwards  did,  but  in  a  maimer  less  oflen- 
•ive  to  the  king.  The  proposal  was  wrecked  between  the  uncom- 
promising demands  of  the  pirUamentaty  parly  who  would  give 
nothing  to  the  prerogalive  and  Charies's  trfuul  to  make  ihe 
Deteuery  coni^sions,  and  the  leadcnhip  was  thus  snatched 
from  Wenti-orth's  hands  by  Eliot  and  Coke.  Later  in  the 
lesion  he  lell  inio  conflict  with  Eliot,  ai,  though  he  supported 
the  Pctllioti  af  Right  In  nibslancc,  he  was  aniious  lo  come  lo  a 
tompronilse  with  the  Lords,  so  as  to  have  room  to  the  king  to 
act  unrfaeektd  in  ipedal  emergenclis. 

On  the  iind  of  July  i6)S,  not  long  after  Ihe  prorogation, 
Wentworth  was  anted  Baron  Wentwenh,  and  nceived  a 
promise  d[  the  presidentship  of  the  Council  of  Ihe  North  at  the 
neit  vtcancy,  THIi  implied  no  change  of  principle  whatever. 
Re  was  now  at  variance  with  the  parliamentary  party  on  tiro 
(leat  iubject*  of  polky.  diuK«ormg  both  of  the  intentioa  ol 


parttamcint  to  aeha  the  pomri  of  the  exemttve  md  tbc  ta 
indinalion  towards  puritanism.   When  once  the  breadi  vi 
it  naiuiaiiy  grew  wi 
each  party  put  In 


untry.    In 

and  pmidentoftheCouDcitirftlH  North.  Intbeqieeclidelifacd 

prerogative  of  the  Cedwq  and  the  Dbeetfea  of  the  oubject  in  indzs- 
tfnguisbable  union.  "  Whoever,"  he  said,  "  nvda  foeth  into 
questiona  the  right  of  a  king  and  of  a  peof^  aholl  neVB'  be  aUe 
to  wrap  them  up  again  Into  the  comelineaa  and  ordei  be  fenad 
them."  His  govenmiRiC  here  wu  duncterlKd  by  the  saiDa 
feature  which  aftervards  mariud  hlf  admlniMntioD  in  lidsnd 
and  which  it  was  the  gravest  duuge  In  hit  ImpcuJuimt  thai  he 
intended  to  introduce  into  tbe  whole  Eotfiah  aduinislnliii^ 
namely  the  attempt  to  centialbK  all  power  with  tha  OMtiit 

libertks  which  ran  counter  to  and  [rapedid  Ibb  poller. 
The  session  of  1619  ended  in  a  breach  between  the  king  aad 


of  Commons  to  dominate  the  king  and  heiptng  tbc  king  to 
dommate  a  Puritan  House  of  Cemnxna,  He  inttinctiiieiy 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  he  threw  himself  into  tbe  woifc  c4 
repression  with  characteristic  energy,  as  if  the  establishiDait  ol 
the  royal  power  was  the  oot  thing  needfuL  Yet  even  wbcn  be  was 
most  resolulc  In  crushing  resistance  he  bdd  that  be  and  not  faia 
anlagonists  wen  maintainhig  the  old  constltutiaD,  vhldi  tbcr 
had  attempted  to  alter  by  claiming  supmnacy  for  puliame&t. 

In  October  1631  he  loat  his  second  wife,  and  In  October  163) 
he  married  Eilzabelh,  daughter  of  Sir  Ckidfr^  Rlwdn.  la 
January  1631  he  had  been  named  iord-depuly  ol  Ildand,  and 
arrived  in  Dublin  in  July  1633. 

Here  he  had  to  deal  with  a  people  who  had  not  anfved  at 
nalkmal  cohesion,  and  amongst  whom  Eagli^  colonists  had  bea 
from  lime  to  time  introduced,  some  ol  Ihem,  like  the  euly 
Norman  seltlcis,  b«ng  Roman  Catbolio,  whilst  the  lats  im- 
portations stood  aloof  and  pr«erved  thdr  Ihotcslanlism.  la 
his  govenunent  here  he  shoi»ed  the  most  renuHiable  atjlitia 
as  a  ruler.  "  Tbe  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,"  wrote  Sir  TboBai 
Roe  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  "  doth  great  wondefs  and  gDretna 
Uke  a  king,  and  hath  taught  that  kingdom  10  show  us  an  '—"■[J- 
of  envy,  by  having  pariiamenls  and  knowing  wisdy  bow  to 
use  theto."  He  reformed  the  adminiatratjon,  getting  nd 
summarily  of  Ihe  inefficient  EngUsh  officials.  Re  succeeded  in 
eo  manipulating  the  parliaments  that  he  obtained  the  neceaary 
grants,  and  secured  their  c&operation  In  various  useful  legi» 

Spain,  established  or  promoted  the  linen  manufacttire,  and 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  resources  of  tlw  country 
in  many  directions.  The  customs  rooe  from  a  little  over  fis^ooo 
in  1633-1634  to  £57,000  in  1637-1^38.  He  rMsed  an  army.  He 
swept  the  pirates  from  the  seas.  He  reformed  and  inttiDed 
life  into  the  Church  and  rescued  church  property.  IHa  strong 
and  even  adnunlstrstton  broke  down  the  tyranny  of  the  gical 
men  over  the  poor.  Such  was  the  government  of  "  TbonHigh." 
as  StnSord  expresses  It.  Yet  these  good  measura  were  aD 
carried  out  by  atbilrary  methods  which  diminished  their  use- 
Fulness  and  (heir  gubtlity.  Their  aim  moreover  was  not  the 
prosperity  of  Ihe  Irish  community  but  the  benefit  to  the  Engfisit 
eichcquer,  and  Stiafford  suppressed  the  trade  in  doth  "  kst 
ii  should  be  a  means  10  preiudtcc  that  staple  commodity  of  Eng- 
land."  >  Eitnordinaiy  acls  of  despotism  look  place,  as  in  Ihe 
case  of  Esmond,  Lord  Chancellor  Loflus  and  Lord  Moonlnoirit. 
tbe  last  of  whom  SliaSoid  caused  to  be  Katoiced  to  death 
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bl  alitt  to  obtafai  tin  n^gnUiaa  aS  hb  office,  (nd  then  pu- 
dcmcd.  Pramius  of  l«giiUii<ni  luch  as  the  coDcestioni  known 
Ai  tht  "  ffKtt"  were  not  kept.  In  puticulu  StnSord  act 
St  nMiiht  Chaiki'i  pninbe  that  no  coionisu  ihould  be  fDnzd 
into  CoiuiAUgbtj  and  in  1635  he  pTDceeded  to  that  province, 
vheic,  iakhi£  up  an  obsolete  title — the  grant  in  the  14th  century 
ol  Connaught  to  lioael,  duke  of  Clarence,  vhose  heir  Chaila 
.ma — he  inabtcd  npoo  the  Erand  juiin  in  all  the  connllea 
.finding  verdictl  for  the  king.  One  only,  that  of  Galny,  n- 
titUd,  and  the  confiicatioii  of  C>l«y  ma  effected  by  tlie 
court  of  excheqaei,  while  he  fined  the  iheriS  i'ooo  for  nun- 
moeing  iBch  a  juiy,  and  died  the  juryuiea  to  the  cutle  rhamher 
b>  UMWB  lor  theii  oSence^  In  uUtei  the  aibiiiaty  confii- 
cMion  of  the  [sopeity  of  the  dty  aunpaoies  arouied  dangnooa 
■nimMity  agabut  the  govtrmnent.  Towaida  the  native  Iriih 
Wcntwonti'i  bearing  waa  benevolent  but  thotou^y  on- 
qrmpathnic.  Having  no  notion  ol  devekiping  theii  qualitio 
by  a  proccn  of  natural  growth,  hb  only  hope  for  them  lay  in 
toovciting  them  into  Engliahmen  as  uon  ai  pcosible.  They 
Diuat  be  made  F-igli*!*  in  their  habits^  in  their  Laws  and  in  their 
religxm.  "  1  Me  plainly,"  he  once  wrote,  "  that,  so  long  aa  this 
kingdom  cootinuea  popish,  they  aie  not  a  people  for  the  Crown 
of  En^ind  to  be  conhdsil  of."  High-handed  ai  Wcntwoith 
wiA  by  nature,  hia  ndc  in  Ireland  made  him  more  high-handed 
than  CVCf,  As  yet  he  bad  never  been  consulted  on  Englirii 
■fiaiA,  nnd  it  was  only  in  February  1637  that  Charles  asked  his 
opinloo  on  a  proposed  interference  in  the  afiaira  of  the  Con- 
tmcnt-  In  reply,  he  asaured  Charles  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  nndotake  «ven  naval  opentloni  tlU  he  had  lecured  abaolute 
powa  at  boow.  He  wished  that  Hampden  and  hit  foUowers 
"  were  w^  wh^ped  into  their  right  aenses."  The  opinion  of 
the  judge*  had  ^vcn  the  king  the  ri^  10  levy  ship-money, 
but,  nnlea  hli  majcMy  had  "  the  Uke  power  declared  to  raise 
ft  land  cm]',  ths  Clown  "  teemed  "  to  stand  upoa  one  leg  at 
home,  to  be  coniidenble  but  by  hilvea  to  foreign  princes 
■bind."  When  the  Scottish  Puiitana  rebelled  he  advocated 
the  most  deddtd  meainnt  of  lepmaion,  in  February  1639  send- 
ing the  king  £kxio  bi  his  omiribiitiDn  to  the  rxpensei  of  the 
coming  war,  at  the  same  time  depieciiing  an  Invasion  of  Scot- 
land before  the  En^iih  anny  was  trained,  and  advising  certain 
conceisioMinrell^on. 

Wentworlh  arrived  in  En^and  In  September  1639,  alter 
Charles's  lailart  hi  the  first  Bishops'  War,  and  from  Ihat  moDinit 
he  became  Cbarles's  principal  adviser.  Ignorant  ol  the  eitoit 
(0  which  cfipoaltion  haddeveloped  in  England  daring  his  absence, 
he  reccmmendtd  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  support  a 
renewal  ol  the  war,  hoping  that  by  the  offer  of  a  loan  from  the 
privy  coundDots,  to  which  he  himself  contrifauled  £10,000,  he 
would  place  Charles  above  the  necessity  of  sabnillting  to  the 
neir  parliament  it  it  should  prove  restive.  In  January  ttto  be 
*■■  created  earl  of  StcaRord.  and  in  March  he  went  to  Ireland 
to  bold  a  parliament,  where  the  Catholic  vote  secured  a  gnnt 
of  subsidies  to  be  used  against  the  Pmbyteiian  Scots. .  An  Irish 
army  was  to  be  levied  to  assist  in  the  coming  war.  When  In 
April  SlnBord  returned  to  England  he  found  the  Commons 
hoTding  back  frotn  a  grant  of  supply,  and  tried  to  enlist  the  peers 
on  the  n'de  of  the  king.  On  the  other  hand  he  induced  Chatles 
10  be  content  with  a  smailci  granl  than  be  had  originally  asked 
for.  The  Commons,  however.  Insisted  on  peace  with  the 
Scots.  Charles,  on  the  advice,  or  perhaps  by  the  treachery  of 
Vane,  relumed  to  his  brger  demand  of  twelve  subsidies;  and 
on  the  pth  of  May,  at  the  privy  council,  StrafTbrd,  though 
leluclanlly,  voted  for  a  dissolution.  Tlie  same  moming  the 
Committee  of  Eight  of  the  privy  council  met  agiin.  Vane  and 
others  were  for  a  mere  defence  against  invasion.  Stiaiford's 
■dvlce  was  the  conlniy.  "  Go  on  viEoroBty  or  let  them  alone 
....  go  on  with  a  vigorous  war  as  you  first  desisned,  loose  and 
ibsolved  from  all  rules  of  government,  being  reduced  lo  eitreme 
necessity,  eveiylhing  Is  10  be  done  that  povrer  might  admit. 
....  Yoa  have  an  army  in  Ireland  you  may  employ  here  lo 
reduce  this  kingdom  ...."'  He  tried  to  force  Ihe  ciiiiens  of 
I.ondou  10  lend  money.    He  supported  a  project  lot  dcbaung 


i^g  buDkD  tai  the  TtowH,  tha  pnperty 
He  also  advocated  the  puichaae  of  a  Ioaa 
from  Spain  by  the  t^ei  of  a  future  aillance.  He  waa  ulttnutdy 
appointed  to  command  the  F-ngikh  army,  and  was  rande  a 

rout  of  Newhoni  made  the  position  hopeless.  "  Kiy  mi^" 
he  wrote  to  his  fiitod  Sir  George  RadchSe,  "  for  oever  cane 
any  man  to  so  bst  a  busnea  ....  In  one  word  hat  w3eat 
to  E^t  with  all  these  evils,  without  any  one  (a  help."  In  the 
great  council  of  peen,  wbkh  assembled  on  the  14th  id  September 
at  Vork,  the  struggle  was  given  cp.  and  Charld  ■tmnnnr..!  tljat 
be  had  issued  vriis  foe  another  parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  aaKmbled  on  the  jid  of  November 
1640,  apd  Chaclo  Immediately  sununaaed  Stiafford  to  Londooj 
promising  that  he  "  should  not  suffer  in  Us  penoa,  himour  or 
fortune^"  He  aniyed  on  tbe  ptb  and  on  ^le  loUi  prapoaed 
to  the  idng  to  lomtall  his  impeachment,  now  being  pr^iaml 
by  the  parliatsent,  by  accusing  the  leaden  of  the  popular 
party  of  treasonable  communicotianl  with  the  Scota.  The 
plan  howner  having  been  betrayed,  Pym  immediately  took 
up  the  impeadmient  to  the  Lords  on  the  tith.  Strafford  came 
to  the  bouse  to  ccofront  his  accusasi  but  waa  ordered  10  with- 
draw and  committed  into  custody.  On  the  a5th  of  November 
the  prelinunary  charge  was  hrou^t  up,  whereupon  be  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  on  the  jiit  of  January  1641,  tbe  Bceuia- 
tions  In  detail  were  presented.  These  were,  In  sum,  that 
Strafford  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  hmdamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  attempt  was  hl^  treasm.  Uwh 
stress  waa  laid  on  Strafford's  reported  words,  already  dted — 
"  You  have  an  army  ui  Ittland  you  may  employ  here  to  reduce 
this  kingdom,"  England,  It  being  contended,  and  not  Scotland 
being  here  meant.  It-Is  dear  nevertheless  tbt  however  tyran- 
nical and  mischievous  Strafford's  conduct  may  have  been,  hfs 
offense  was  not  one  which  could  by  any  straining  ol  language 
he  included  in  the  limits  of  high  treason;  while  the  copy  of  a 
copy  of  rongh  notes  of  Strafford's  speech  in  the  committee  of 
the  council,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  sssertcd  only  by  tbe 
defendant's  accusers  or  penonal  enenucs  and  not  suppotled  by 
other  connciDora  who  had  also  been  present  on  the  occasion. 

In  addition,  the  words  had  to  be  arbitrarily  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  subjection  of  England  and  not  of  Scotland, 
and  were  also  spoken  on  a  privileged  occadon.  Advanta^  was 
Freely  taken  by  Strafford  <d  the  weak  punts  in  the  attack,  and 
the  lords,  his  judges,  were  conslderal^y  inAuenced  in  his  favour. 
But  behind  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  iay  the  great  consti- 
tutional iiuestion  ol  the  responsiTjility  to  the  nation  of  the 
leiider  of  its  ad  minis!  rati  on,  a  principle  which  waa  now  to  be 
revived  after  many  centuries  of  nr^I,  and,  In  the  drcumstanccs 
which  then  prevailed,  could  only  be  enfoind  by  the  datniction 
ot  the  offender.  The  Commons  therefore,  feeling  their  <rictim 
slipping  from  their  grasp,  dropped  the  impeachment,  and 
brought  in  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  though  01 


ic  Lord! 


judicial  method,  the  procedure  ol  a 
[Ically  adhered  to.  Strafford  mig] 
liut  for  the  king's  ni-jdviwd  conduci 
the  leadets  of  the  pariij 


:efor 


jeachment  was  prac- 
in  have  been  saved 
scheme  to  gain  over 
ic  to  selie  the  Tower 
Strafford  by  force,  were  entertained  concurrently 
and  were  mutually  destructive;  and  the  revelation  of  the  army 
pkM  on  Ihe  jih  of  May  caused  the  Lords  to  pass  the  attainder. 
Nothing  now  remained  hot  the  king's  slgnatme.  Chutes  bad, 
after  the  passing  of  the  attainder  by  the  Comtnona,  iot  the 
second  time  assured  Strafford  "  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  yctu 
shall  not  suHet  in  life,  honour  or  fOTtune."  SltaSord  now  wtDle 
releasing  the  king  from  his  engagements  and  dedaiing  his 
wilUngncss  to  die  in  older  to  reconcile  Charles  to  hia  subjects. 
"  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  you,  for  the  preventing  ot  such 
massacres  as  may  happen  by  your  refusal,  to  pass  the  biO; 
by  this  means  lo  remove  ...  Ihe  unfortunate  thing  forth  of 
Ihe  way  towards  that  Messed  agreement,  which  God,  I  trua, 
■hall  loT  ever  establish  between  vou  and  yoar  subjects." 
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FioiDy  Ottila  yleUed,  glifng  bU  htil  went  on  tlie  toth  of 
Mi/.  Stnifloni  met  hi»  f»l*  on  the  isth  oi  Miy  on  Tower 
HiUi  icceiviJifl  I^ud'i  faleasing,  who  wu  then  also  imprisoned 
in  the  Toirer,  on  his  wny  to  execution. 

Thus  psssed  into  history  "  tiie  great  peison,"  u  Gaiendon 
weii  calls  him,  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  striking  £gures 
in  the  uuuls  of  EngUnd.  Stnflord's  paltiotisin  ind  ideas 
were  fully  a*  noble  u  those  of  his  nntagoiusU.  like  Vym. 
»  undent  of  Bieon's  wisdom,  he  believed  in  the  ptogieiB  of 
En^Aod  sJoaig  the  lines  of  utunl  development,  but  that 
dcvekopraent,  in  oppoution  to  Pym.  he  wu  convinced  could 
fmly  proceed  with  tlie  incieue  c^  the  power  of  the  CKecutive, 
pot  of  the  p&riiunenl,  with  ■  govenunent  ODntroiled  by  the 
king  ud  not  by  tlie  people.  He  wis  equally  u  U|>holder  of 
the  union  of  interests  nnd  affection  between  the  soverdgn  and 
his  subjects,  but  believed  this  could  only  nist  when  the  king't 
will,  and  not  that  of  tfie  parliament,  was  paramount.  The 
development  of  thn  constitution,  in  fiis  opinion,  dther  in  the 
directkn  o£  a  democracy  or  an  aristocracy,  wis  equally  fatal 
And  could  only  lead  lo  anarchy,  to  the  waste  of  national  te- 
•oDrces  and  to  degeneration.  Willi  a  strong  and  UDtnmnielled 
executive  directed  by  a  single  will,  wile  rdotmt  could  be  carried 
out,  the  weak  defsoded  against  the  strong,  the  rewurcea  of  the 
country  developed  to  their  full  extent,  the  hesiiaiiona,  delays 
and  contndictiDtis  caused  by  barren  discussions  avoided,  and 
the  national  forces  cootentraied  on  objecii  worth  the  aim. 
For  one  brief  mornent  it  was  given  to  Strafford  to  carry  out 
his  Ideals,  and  the  final  failure  of  his  Irish  administration,  and 
eapecialiy  its  inability  to  endure  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  sue- 
cetsca,  boB  afforded  an  cbjcct-lcsBon  in  one-man  government 
for  all  time.  If  such  wu  the  event  In  Ireland,  where  political 
Ideas  were  still  mde  and  elementary,  still  lesi  could  success  be 
expected  from  the  attempt  to  iniraduce  the  c^tnliation 
and  abaolute  power  of  Uie  executive  into  EngUnd,  where 
priodplea  of  goveroment  had  been  highly  developed  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  a  contrary  tendency  hod  long  been 
eaubllshed  towards  the  increase  of  the  iigbta  of  the  bdividual 
and  the  power  of  parliament. 

While  arousing  in  the  coune  of  hia 


public  rejoicing — Stroflor 
ftiendthipa  in  private  life. 
"  Severe  abroad  and  in 


capable 


with  n 


versalion;  retired  m  tiis  friendships  but  very  firm;  a  terrible 
judge  and  a  strong  enemy."  His  appcaraace  i>  described 
by  Sir  Philip  Warwick:  "  In  his  penon  he  wu  of  a  tall  stature, 
but  stooped  much  in  the  neck.  His  couDlenancc  was  cloudy 
vbilst  he  moved  or  ut  thinking,  but  when  he  spake,  either 
seriously  oc  facelioualy,  he  hod  a  lightsome  and  a  very  pleasant 
air;  and  indeed  whatever  he  then  did  he  perfonned  very  grace- 
fully." He  himself  jested  on  his  own  "  bent  and  ill-favoured 
brow,"  Lord  Exeter  replying  that  hod  he  been  '^  cursed  with  a 
meek  brow  and  an  arch  of  while  hair  upon  it,"  he  would  tiever 
"  have  governed  Ireland  nor  Yorkshire." 

StnHord  was  married  three  times:  (i)  in  i6i<  to  Lady 
Margaret  Oiaord,  daughter  of  Francis,  4th  earl  of  Cumberland; 
(1]  in  161J  to  Lady  Arabella  Holies,  daughter  of  John,  lot  earl 
of  Ctare;  (j)  in  1631  to  Eliiabctb,  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey  Rhodes. 
He  left  three  daughters  and  one  sod,  William,  indeorl  of  Straflord. 
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crown  colony  formed  by  the  British  poseaiin 
to  the  mainland  of  the  Malay  PeiiiDsula,  as  c^npooer]  to  tbr 
Federated  Maky  Sutes,  the  British  protectorates  in  the  sam 
region.  The  Straits  Settlements  consist  of  the  islirtd  ol  Sirgi- 
pore  with  about  a  score  cA  islets  of  insignificant  size  lying  in  iti 
immediate  vicinity,  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Malacca,  tbr 
islands  and  (erriioiy  of  the  Dindings,  the  Island  ot  Fenui. 
tometlmes  oSdally  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  aad  Provion 
WeUeiley. 

The  colony  ot  the  Straits  Settlements  is  administered  by  the 
governor  with  the  aid  of  on  eiecutive  CDundl,  compcoeif  wholly 
ol  oSdal  members,  and  there  ft  a  legislative  cDondl,  cxunpaRJ 
partly  of  official  and  partly  of  novninated  members,  cA  whidi 
the  former  have  a  narroir  petmanent  majgiity.  The  goveiuK 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  ii  also  high  coramiiaioiiei  lor  lb 
Federated  Malay  Slates  of  the  pninsula,  for  British  Nonti 
Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak  in  Borneo,  and  since  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  colony  of  F*^'*".  which  for  a  period  was  vesJ^ 
tn  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  bos  been  resumed  bj 
the  British  government  he  is  also  governor  ol  Labuwi.  The 
Cocoa  Keeling  Islands  (which  were  settled  and  ore  Hill  owned 
by  a  Scottish  family  named  Boss)  and  ChrisUno*  Iilaod  wot 
formerly  attached  to  Ceylon,  but  in  iSM  the  core  ol  thev 
islands  was  transferred  to  the  govenuaat  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. Penang  and  Malacca  ore  admiiiisiered,  under  the 
govetnor,  by  resident  coundUoti.  British  residents  cuniid 
the  native  slates  of  Paiak,  SeUngor,  Negri  Sembilan  and  Pahsng, 
but  since  the  ist  of  July  iBij6,  when  the  federation  at  ihi« 
■latea  was  effected,  a  reiideni-general,  responsible  to  i1k  kigt 
commiltionet,  has  been  placed  in  supreme  charge  <rf  all  the 
protectorates  in  the  peninsula.  The  work  of  administratioe. 
both  in  the  colony  and  in  the  Federated  Malay  State*,  is  cariM 
on  by  means  of  a  civil  service  whose  members  are  recruited  bj 
competitive  examitiation  held  annually  in  London. 

Ptpttlolien.—Tbt  following  an  the  area  and  pcq>uIation. 
with  details  of  race  disirihution,  of  the  colony  of  the  Strain 
Settlements,  the  figures  bemg  those  of  the  census  of    1001:^ 
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^KMy  doe  to  Inuiifnliaa,  BUR  apedilly  of  Cbin 

Ihouili  a  amidtnUe  nuBber  o(  TunDi  ud  other  iiulvci  of  IsdU 
■finually  aettle  In  the  Smlu  SetllenKnu.  The  total  aumber  of 
binhi  K^inered  La  the  eolaay  during  the  war  tgoo  wu  144 
tbe  ratio  per  1000  tA  the  popoEuioa  dunaf  1S06.  1B97  an 
rqpeciLVcfy  wu  »-]£,  ao-aa  and  ai-Vi  *bjk  the  nun 

rCBitleml  dcathi  for  tlje  yean  1896-1900  gxvr  ft  ralic  

ia  Jl.  36^  J041,  jl«6  ind  ji'15  rMperliv^y,  ih- 
deaths  rvgutertd  dunnf  1900  being  130'^5^     ^^'  ^^^ 
the  exccH  dI  diaibi  over  biRhi  i>  to  Be  ■llribuinl  k  to  be 
in  tlie  fact  that  the  Chincee  ukL  ladUn  pDpiiliLtioii,  which  qu 
319.083.  or  over  ■»%  of  the  whsk,  b  cgnpoKtl  of  3«I,4I1 
aod   only   77,671  Temil—    ■■<.<  -  '.^■■■'»'«r.~l»  •—•II  —■■•I 

Eur^earu  ilio  outnui 
tnwn*  the  Matiyi  and  Eiu 
of  bath  leiei.  ihe  infiQI  • 


■tieeti,  IrLdgei  ud  builoirM!!- 


Tlu  Dindinii  and  Prcviiui  IFcleitr^.— The  varioul  ttttle- 
ncnu  of  which  the  coJony  of  the  Slnits  Sclllenieiili  is  composed, 
and  tbe  pititectonCa  Duiwd  m  this  atticTc.  are  all  dealt  with 
t?paiate1y,  except  the  Dindiaga  and  Provioce  WeUealey.  The 
former,  vhich  coniiita  of  aome  ialandl  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ferali  River  and  a  imaU  piece  of  iBiilocy  on  the  adjinniDg  main- 
land, belonged  oiiginaUy  to  Ptnk.  and  was  ceded  to  the  Britilh 
goveniinent  undrr  the  treily  of  Fangkoc  is  1S74.  Ilopti  were 
entertained  thai  III  enxUent  natural  haiboui  would  prove 
to  \x  valuablcT  but  these  have  been  doomed  to  diuppaintment, 
and  the  islandi,  wlikh  at«  apmely  iDhahited  and  altogether 
uminportanl  both  politically  and  Enanrially,  arc  now  adminia- 
tered  by  the  gDVermntnt  of  Ptrak. 

Province  WeUetley.  nhich  ia  situated  on  the  mainland  oppo^te 
to  the  island  o[  Penang,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
iidtan  ol  Kcdah  in  1798,  It  marchei  with  Ptrak  on  Ibo 
Kuih,  but  on  the  ni>nb  and  east  with  Kedah.  The  boundary 
with  Kedah  wia  rectified  t^  treaty  with  Siam  in  1867.  It  ia 
administered  by  a  diatrict  officer,  with  aome  aaaiatanta,  iriio  ia 
lesponaible  to  the  reaidect  councillor  of  Penang.  Tbe  country 
COQ^ls,  for  the  moot  part,  of  fertile  plain,  thickly  populated 
by  Malaya,  and  occupied  In  aome  parta  by  sugar-piantoi  and 
Dlhcra  engaged  in  aimilar  agricultunl  Laduitriea  and  cmfdoying 
Chmeie  and  Tamil  labour.  About  a  tenth  of  the  whole  area  ii 
covered  by  low  hilla  with  thick  jui^b.  Large  quantitiea  of 
rice  are  grown  by  the  Malay  inhaUtanta,  and  between  October 
Ud  February  there  ia  eacrilent  Biipfrtiiooting  to  be  had  in  the 
ptddy-Gdda.  A  railway  from  Bltu  Klwan,  oppoute  to  Penang, 
nmi  through  Prsvince  WeDeiley  Into  Pink,  and  thence  via 
SdlngoT  and  the  Negri  Setnbilan  to  hialacca.  There  ia  alao 
an  extension  via  MQar,  which  ia  uods  the  rule  td  tbe  aultan  of 
Jobor,  and  through  the  laat-namcd  alate  to  Johor  Bhaiu, 


Btek,  rpetf  (Siiignpon,  1907I;  ^ 

^-—,.  ., —  , .-K^-  -yosll  Aim"'  of  the  Stiaitslmi 

the  Royal  Atiatic  Society  (SinAaporel;  Sir  Frederick  Wdc 
SjT  Waiiiin  Ma»cn,  •evtnlly,  on  tbe  Suaili  Scttlemcnta  i 
/•vwlof  tbe  Royal  ColoaiariB»(iiuie(Leodoa,  1W4  and  1 
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Til  rt  Batf  (Lnadso,  tl»d:  Alkyne  Iiebnd, 

Tropin  (London,  1904!;  Si  Frank  Swcilrnham, 
(Londco,  I9a6]rrjt<  Lifi  tt  Sir  Sumr4>rd  ttaSa 
■  89«).  (H.CO 


Henry  NermaD,  Til  Ttr  Batf  (Lnadso,  t: 

rtf  ,fer  fajto,.  r™W«  (LondonLl9<y!i  5 
BrUuk  iiaiaya  (London,  ]< 
[LondoD,  ias6,  iS9»]. 
STRAUUHD,  a  beaport  of  Germany,  In  the  Pruulin  province 

Baltic,  1}  m.  wide,  which  aepuaia  the  IsUod  ol  ROgen  from  the 
mainland,  i jj  m.  by  nil  N.  Irom  BeiUn  ajid  45  m.  N.W.  of  Ro>- 
tock.  Pop.  (igos),  31,813,  of  whom  moie  thin  ■  fourth  reside  ui 
the  Knjeper,  Tritoeeser,  Franken  and  other  subuibi  on  the  main- 
land. A  ateam  railway  feny  connecu  it  urilh  the  ishind  nQway 
on  Rflgen,  and  so  with  Saainiia,  whence  a  t^ulai  steamboat 
mail  aervice  afloida  communication  with  Ttelleborg  in  Sweden. 
Tbe  situation  of  the  town  pnper,  on  a  imall  tiiaogular  islet 
only  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  moles  and  bridges 
at  the  anglci,  haa  always  rendered  iu  fortificatian  compaiatively 
eaiy,  and  down  to  1873  it  waa  a  fortiess  of  the  first  rank.  Since 
that  year  the  ramparta  have  been  levelled  and  tbelr  site  occupied 
by  public  promenades  and  gardens.  Tbe  delencei  of  the  place 
are  now  solely  confined  to  the  island  of  Dlnbi^tn,  known  down 
to  tbe  13th  century  aa  Strehla  or  Strchlo,  lying  in  the  Sound. 
The  quaint  architecture  of  the  houses,  many  of  which  preicot 
theii  curious  and  fiandsome  gables  to  the  afreet,  gives  Stmlsund 
an  interesting  and  old-fashioned  sppearance-  Tbe  four  ColhiG 
churchea  ol  St  Nicholas,'  St  Mary,  with  a  kifty  lleei^,  St 
James  and  The  Hoi/  Ghost,  and  tlK  fine  medieval  town  half, 
dating  in  its  oldest  part  from  130G  and  restoied  iit  1881,  are 
among  the  more  striking  buildinga.  Tbe  last  bouses  the  pro- 
vincial antiquarian   muaeum  and   the   municipal   libraty   of 


AmdL     Among  tfis  educational  a  ^ , 

must  be  mentioned  tbe  daaaical  school  (Gymnasium),  founded 
in  1560,  and  a  achool  of  luvigation.  The  manufactures  of 
Stralannd  are  more  miscellaneous  than  extensive;  they  include 
macEiinciy,  playing  cards,  sugar,  soap,  cigars,  gloves,  fumituiCF 
paper,  ih1  and  beer.  The  trade  is  chiefiy  confined  10  tbe  ship- 
ping of  grain,  fish,  coal,  malt  and  timber,  with  some  cattle  and 
wool,  and  to  the  import  of  coal  and  tar,  hut  of  late  ycaia  it  has 
declined,  despite  cicellent  wharf  accommodation  and  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water  (ii-i  J  ft.).  Sliilsuud  entertains  pas^nger- 
boat  conmunicatioDS  with  Earth,  Stettin,  Rostock  and  LUbeck 
as  well  as  with  vaiiou*  small  poit*  on  the  isle  of  ROgen. 

Sualsund  was  founded  In  1134,  and,  though  several  times 
destroyed,  steadily  proqicred.  It  was  one  of  the  five  Wcndish 
towns  wbose  alliance  eitorted  fmm  King  Eric  of  Nnway  a 
favourable  commercial  treaty  in  \i&riiSy,  uid  in  the  [4th 
century  it  waa  second  only  to  LQbeck  in  tbe  Hanseatic  League. 
Although  under  tbe  sway  of  the  dukes  of  Pomeiania,  the  dly 
was  able  to  maintain  a  marked  degree  of  independence,  which 
ia  still  apparent  in  its  municipal  privileges.  *ts  eai^  Pro- 
testant sympathies  placed  it  on  the  side  of  Sweden  during  Iha 
Thirty  Yeara'  War,  and  in  1628  it  suetessfully  tesisted  ■  siege 
of  deven  weeka  by  Wallcnstcin,  who  had  sworn  to  take  it 
"  though  it  were  chained  to  heaven."  He  waa  forced  to  retire 
with  the  lots  of  ia,ooo  men,  and  a  yearly  festival  in  the  town 
still  celebrates  the  octasion.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
Stralsund  was  ceded  with  the  real  of  Western  Pomciaus  to 
Sweden;  and  for  mnte  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  was  exposed 
to  attack  aiuj  capture  as  the  UU-dt-peat  of  the  Swedes  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  was  taken  by  France  in  iSo;,  tod  in  1815 
it  passed  to  Prussia.  In  1S09  it  wss  the  scene  o(  the  death  ij 
FenJinand  von  Schill,  In  his  gallant  though  Ineffectttal  attempt 
to  rouse  bis  countrymen  against  the  French  lavaders. 

See  Mohnike  and  Zober,  .SttoAnnduiie  Cluaniktm  (Stralsund, 
Ta3t-iS34)i  IxaEl.  Dir  SladI  Slralimui  (Leipiif.  1893];  Baier. 
r...,_j.„i.  ,-.„i.-,L._  .c.^i....j  ijo,,.  ,^  T^  Reishaui, 
^uaUund,  1U7). 
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STRAMONIUM— STRANGE 


•TUMOinDM,  hi  mcdidne,  ■  dini  obtauwil  from  the  Ictvn 

and  ittii  of  [lie  Daiura  liraiianlim.  Boih  confiin  an  itkiloid 
kDOwnnsdalunne.  From  Uii  iMili  a  nude  oliulkw  jfromouii. 
The  fiiK'nra  ilramUMii  it  made  from  tlie  leivo.  The  phy«^- 
loglc^  acliQQ  of  lUa-rnonium  reseoibles  thtt  of  beUadtjniiA, 
ucfpt  that  nmmonium  nlxjo  to  &  grater  citenl  the  un- 
itrlped  muscle  of  the  bronchul  tubes,  for  (liu  ra»n  it  ii  Oatd 
in  aithma  10  Tfheve  the  broDchioJ  Bpaam.  CigBrctltfl  made  of 
MTimoiduin  Leavs  may  be  imokcd  or  (he  tincIuR  niay  br 
taken  intfrnally.  Frequently  tfae  leiva  powditcd  togfthcr 
with  equal  quantitus  of  the  powdered  Ivavn  of  the  CaKiiatii 
India  tni  lobelia  mixed  vilh  potas^um  nitrate  are  burned  in 
an  open  dish.  The  preptralioa  gives  off  denu  fumes  which 
afford  sreal  relief  to  the  aithmatic  paroiyam.  Numeious 
patent  "  cures  "  for  atthma  contain  these  ingredi 


.e  hyoocyajnine  ir 


Ilr/pAdl. 


n  ploducing  sleeji. 
c  poison  producing  the  »eU- 
marked  stages  of  exaltaiion  of  function,  diminution  of  functional 
activfly,  and  later  lo^  ol  fimctJOD,  ■Inlung  into  coma  and 

tnUlia,  WILUAH  (iBs9-  ).  English  painter  and,  en~ 
graver,  was  bora  at  Dumbarton,  N.B.,  on  the  ijih  of  February 
iSsg.  the  son  oi  Peter  Strang,  builder.  He  wai  educated  at 
the  Dumbarton  Academy,  and  worked  for  fifteen  months  in  the 
counling-houfle  of  a  find  of  shiphuddera.  He  went  to  London 
in  1875  when  he  wasAiiteen,  and  studied  his  an  under  Alphonsc 
LcgTos  at  the  Slade  School  for  six  years.  Strang  became 
assistant  master  in  the  etching  class,  and  himself  followed  this 
ait  with  great  luccexs.  Me  was  one  of  the  origbul  mcmben 
of  the  Royal  Society  oi  Painlet-Etchen,  and  eahibitcd  (t  tl^eir 
first  exhibition  in  iSSi,  Some  of  bis  eiily  plates  were  published 
In  the  Ptrtfoliir  and  other  art  magaiines.  He  worked  in  many 
manners,  etching,  dry  point,  noExotint,  sand-ground  meuotint, 
and  burin  engraving,  and  invented  a  draw-buiin  of  his  own. 
Lithography  and  wood-cutting  were  also  tued  by  him  to  re- 
produce his  abundant  imaginings.  He  cut  a  large  wood- 
engraving  of  a  man  ptoughiog,  Ibal  bu  been  published  by  the 
Art  for  Schools  AuodatioiL  A  privately  produced  calalottie 
of  his  engraved  work  contains  mote  than  three  hundred  items. 
Amongst  his  tarJier  works  "rmkeis,"  "St  Jerome,"  "A 
Woman  washmg  ber  Feet,"  aa  "  (Hd  Book-Ualt  with  a  man 
lighting  his  pipe  from  a  flare,"  aod  "  The  head  of  a  Peasant 
Woman,"  on  a  sand-gnnmd  meoollnl.  may  be  nmembercd. 
Later  [dates  such  as  "  Hunger,"  "  The  Bachelor^  End  "  and 
"  The  Salvatiun  Army  "  cannot  be  forgotten.  Some  of  his 
best  etching  have  been  b  aeries;  one  of  the  earliest,  illustmling 
William  Nicholson's  ballad  of  "  Aken  Drum,"  is  remarkable 
lot  dcGcite  and  clear  workmanship  in  the  shadow  tones,  show- 
ing great  sUIl  and  power  over  his  matetials,  and  for  strong 
drawing.  Another  good  series  was  tlw  "  PDgiim's  Progress." 
tewalingsustciesympathywith  Bunyan'ateaching.  Coleridge's 
"  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  Strang^  own  "  Allegory  of  Death  " 
■nd  the  "  Plowman's  Wfe,"  have  served  him  with  suilabls 
imaginauve  subjects.  Some  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories 
have  been  iligsKatcd  by  Km,  too,  and  Slmng's  portrait  of 
Kipling  lias  been  one  oE  his  most  lucrcasful  portrait  platts. 
Other  good  etched  poiUsils  are  of  Mr  Ernest  Sichel,  fine  aa  a 
Vandyck,  and  of  Mr  J.  B.  Clark,  with  whom  Strang  collabo- 
raled  in  illustratinE  Baran  Ifmcltaiuni  and  SinbaJ  Uu  SaUtr 
and  Ali  Sate,  published  in  1895  and  iSg6.  Thomas  Hardy, 
Henry  Newbolt  and  many  other  distinguished  men  also  sat 
to  him.  Proofs  from  these  plates  have  been  inuch  valued; 
ia  fact,  Strang's  portrait  etchings  have  inaugurated  ■  new  form 
of  reproduclive  portraiture.  A  portrait  which  is  a  work  o(  art 
and  can  be  reproduced  a  number  of  times  without  kang  any  of 
its  art  qualities  is  one  ideal  way  of  recording  ai^iearances,  as 
such  print*  can  be  treasured  by  many  owners.  Strang  pro- 
duced a  number  ol  good  paintings,  portraits,  nude  figures  in 
landscapes,  and  groups  of  peasant  families,  which  have  been 
nlubiled  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  InlernationsI  Society,  and 


of  Knes  [torn  the  itoty  of  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  lihiai;  (f 
Mr  llodson  of  Wolverhampton;  they  were  exhibited  at  tht 
Whitcchapcl  ciblbition  in  191a,  Some  of  his  drawing  from  the 
model  in  ^Iver  point  and  red  and  bbck  chalk  are  very 


alif  ul  as 


r.   He  all 


lubrapes.  moUly  o(  ■  small  siiB.  In  later  years  he  de- 
veloped a  siyle  of  drawing  in  red  and  black  chalk,  with  the 
whiles  and  high  lights  rubbed  out.  on  paper  stained  with  water 

rclined  form  and  gradations  akin  to  the  drawings  of  BolbciQ. 
He  drew  portraits  in  this  manner  of  many  member*  ol  the 
Order  of  Worit  for  the  royal  library  at  Windsor  Castle.  In 
ii)oi  Slrang  retired  from  Ihe  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchm, 
as  a  proldl  agiunst  Ihe  inclusion  in  its  nbibitiooi  of  etchd 
or  engraved  reproductions  of  pictures.  His  work  was  sub- 
BcqucnQy  seen  principally  in  the  exhibitions  of  tbe  Society  of 
Twelve,  of  ttic  intematiorkal  Society,  to  which  body  he  w^s 
elected  in  1405,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Strang  was  dcctel 
an  associate  engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy  when  that  degree 
was  wisely  revived  in  loo*.'  (C.  H.'l 

ETRAHGE,  SIR  ROBERT  (1711-1741),  Scottish  Uae  engrava, 
descended  from  Ihe  Scottish  Family  of  Strange,  oc  Strang,  ul 
Balcasky.  Fife,  was  bora  in  the  mainland  of  Otkney,  on  lb 
14th  of  July  17J1.  In  hia  youth  he  spent  soioe  time  in  aa 
attorney's  office;  but,  having  manifested  a  taste  for  drawing,  be 
was  apprenticed,  in  1735,  to  Richard  Cooper,  an  engraver  ia 
Edinburgh.    After  leaving  Cooper  in  1741  he  ■'■^*^  on  his  own 

in  1745,  he  joined  the  Jacobite  army  as  a  member  of  the  corps 
of  hfe^guards.  He  engraved  a  half-length  of  the  Young  Pn- 
tendcr.  and  also  etched  platee  for  a  bank-note  destgned  for  the 
payment  of  tbe  troops.  He  was  present  at  Ihe  liatlle  ot  Cul- 
loden,  and  after  the  defeat  remained  ia  hiding  in  the  Highlands, 
but  ullimalriy  returaed  to  Edinburgh,  where.  In  1 747,  be  ffianied 
Isabella,  only  tlaughter  ol  William  Lumasden,  aon  of  a  bishop 
oi  Edinburgh.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  proceeded  to  Souen. 
and  there  studied  drawing  under  J.  B.  Descamps,  carrying  ol 
the  first  prize  in  the  Academy  of  Daicn.  In  1749  bo  removed 
to  Paris,  and  placed  HimwlF  imder  tbe  celebrated  Le  Baa.  It 
was  fmm  this  master  that  be  leairted  the  use  of  tbe  dry  point. 
an  instrument  which  he  greatly  improved  and  employed  with 
eicellcnt  eScct  in  his  own  engraving  In  ijjo  Strange  tetumed 
to  England.  Presently  ha  settled  in  London  along  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  arid  aupciintended  the  iUuslraiiwia  of  Dr 
Willilun  Hunler's  great  woii  on  the  GraM  f/lerai,  publisbed  is 
1774.  Tbe  plates  were  engraved  from  red  dialk  drawings  by 
Van  Rymsdyk,  now  preserved  m  Ihe  Hunlerian  Museum,  Glas- 
gow, and  two  of  them  were  executed  with  great  skiU  by  Stnnge's 
own  band.  By  hii  plates  of  tlte  "  Magdalen  "  and  "  Cleopatra," 
engraved  after  Cuido  in  sya,  he  at  once  atablishcd  his  pro' 
fessional  reputation.  He  was  invited  in  1759  to  engrave  tbe 
portraits  ai  Ihe  prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  by  Allen  Ramsay. 
bsi  declined,  on  Ihe  ground  of  the  insufficient  remuneratioa 
oScrtd  and  of  the  pressure  a(  toon  congenial  work  after  the 
productions  of  the  Italian  maslers.  His  refusal  was  atlriliulid 
to  hit  Jacnbite  ptodivilies,  and  it  led  lo  an  acrimonious  eam- 
^wndence  with  Ramsty,  and  to  the  lots,  (or  tbe  time,  ol  niyal 
patronage.  In  1 7(0  Strange  stiuted  on  a  kaig-nieditatod  looc 
in  Italy.  He  studied  b  Florence,  Nafrfo,  Panna,  Bok^oa, 
and  Rome,  executing  inrAmenthle  drawings,  of  which  nuay — 
the  "  Day  "  of  Coneggio,  tbe  "  Danae  "  and  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  of  lltian,  tbe  "  St  Cecilia  "  of  Raphael,  aitd  tbe  Bar- 
bcrini "  Magdalen  "  of  Cuido,  fte. — were  afterwards  r^truioGcd 
by  his  burin.  On  tbe  Continent  be  waa  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  be  was  elccled  a  member  of  the  acartemica 
of  Itome,  Floience,  Paitna  aod  Paris.  He  left  Italy  ia  1764. 
and,  having  engraved  in  Ihe  French  capital  the  "  Justice " 
and  tbe  "  Meekness  "  of  RaphaeJ,  from  the  Vatican,  he  canicd 
them  with  him  lo  London  in  the  foUowing  year.  Tin  rest 
of  his  life  waa  spent  mainly  in  these  two  dtiea,  in  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  his  art.  In  t7M  be  was  dected  a  member 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  ol  ArlEits,  and  fn  117  5t  piqued  bj 
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dw  adulDa  of  CBfnKn  boo  de  Ilii7>l  Aodemj,  be  poblidied 
u  IlUck  OS  Ihit  body,  entitlKl  Am  Eu^mj  iiUe  Uu  Siit  cud 
Pnpta  ef  Ikt  RayiU  Academy  0f  Arts  at  ZJndon,  ind  prtf^ccd 
by  >  loDg  lettR  lo  Lord  Bate.  Ib  i  7S7  he  CDgnved  Wnt'l 
**Apotbeo«9  of  the  PiiDcee  Oct&vitu  and  Alfred^"  «ad  wta 
Kwirded  with  the  hoBOUi  o(  lilnghthcod.  He  died  is  Londaa 
on  the  jtb  of  July  171)1. 

After  hit  death  «(pl<ndid  edition  of  TrtervFdprDaTi  of  fiii  FTifnv- 
bEBwuimtediende  catalogue  of  hii  wtirio.  by  CharlnBlanr,  ni 

EliUdied  ia  iSiB  by  RudaTph  Welpl  gf  Lcipiii,  fcming  pm  of 
CiSHIH  « lalUt  trma. 

1,  Kul.,  and  *u  BMtter-ii-i» 

ffTRUGMKD,  TlKOiniT,  an  Iriafa  title  bdd  bf  tbe  Uaulj 

df  Snytbe,  from  1G15,  ■hen  it  itai  conlnred  apoa  Sir  Tfaumu 
Sraythe  (d.  163J)  of  Ottenbanger  and  Alhfoid,  Kent,  until 
lU^,  shea  It  branat  ntinct.  From  Sir  Tbomai  tbe  title  paxed 
down  ta  hi*  deaccDdaol.  Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Sraythe  (1780- 
<SSS)i  *ba  succeeded  hit  father.  Lionel,  aa  Mb  viacoont  Id  1801. 
Enterinf  the  diptomatic  tenrice  In  1803,  Smythe  rqiroenled 
Ui  ouauy  at  Uibon,  in  Biaiil,  at  Stodbolni,  Cnutuitlnoplc 
and  St  Petmbttig,  anil  in  1815  he  wai  ereaied  a  peer  of  tbe 
United  Kiagdom  u  Banm  Fnuhunt  He  had  literary  taatea, 
and  in  i8oj  pubtkbed  Pttmt  Jnm  llu  Potixfitai  ef  Camatni, 
milk  Remcrlu  md  NpIo,  Byno  al  thb  lioie  desnlhing  bim  la 
"  Hibernian  Stnngfonl  ";  he  died  on  tbe  t^ih  of  May  18;;. 

Hit  ddesl  Km  Gtsrgc  Au^stm  Frederkk  Percy  Sydney 
Snytlx  (i8iS'iEs7),  who  now  betarae  the  7ih  viscount,  was 
aaaodated  with  Dilradi  and  Lord  John  Mannen  In  the  nnduct 
of  tbe  "  Young  England  "  party.  Ha  entered  parliament  in 
1841,  and  m*  undet-tccntaiy  for  foiegin  aSain  in  >84s~iS4fi, 
Mng  hll  MSI  at  Canterbury  in  iSsi.  In  iSji  he  fought  a 
dud  at  Weybiidge  with  Colonel  Fredeiick  RoraiUy  (1810-1887), 
tbe  lail  encounter  of  ihis  kind  in  England,  Like  hia  fa' 
Stnythe  bad  liteniy  tailes,  and  he  [>  Ibought  to  be  tl>e  or 
of  Diineli'i  Cminiiby.  In  1S44  he  wrote  Hitterit  Fa 
a  collection  of  poemi  and  eaiaya,  and  hii  novel  Angeto  I 
waa  publiabed  poithunioutly,  with  a  memmr  of  the  author  In 
1875.  Aa  a  Jouraaliat  be  wrote  in  the  lieniHt  Cknmidt. 
He  died  aa  the  ijid  <A  Novcnber  iS;;,  and  waa  iu<xeeded  by 
hia  brotha  Percy  Ellen  Frederick  Williim  Sydney  Snylhe 
(1816-1869)  u  Sill  viKount. 

Boni  at  St  Pelenbuig  on  the  i6tb  of  November  1816,  during 
all  hia  earlier  yean  Percy  Smythe  w»  nearly  blind,  in  con- 
•equence,  It  was  believed,  of  his  nwther  having  sutlcred  very 
great  hardshipa  on  aijoumey  up  the  Baltic  in  wintiy  weather 
ibortly  before  his  birth.  His  health  through  life  was  very 
delicate,  but  did  not  prevent  his  showing  quite  early  most  re. 
maikable  powers  ol  raind.  His  education  was  begun  at  Harrow, 
whence  be  went  to  Merton  College,  Oiford.  From  the  very  fint 
be  gave  proofs  of  eitraordinary  ability  as  a  linguist,  and  was 
nominated  by  tbe  vice-chazicellot  of  Oiford  in  1S4S  a  student, 
attacbf  tx  Constantinople.  A  very  Interesting  accounl  of  ha 
coiltigues,  more  especially  of  Mi  Almetick  Wood,  who  waa  1 
mm  ol  phenomenal  capacity,  was  written  by  him  later  in  life, 
and  n  to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  of  bis  coUccted  essays 
published  by  hia  widow.  While  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
served  under  Lotd  Stratford  de  ReddiSe,  Percy  Smythe  gained 
a  mastery  not  only  ol  Tutliish  and  its  dialects,  but  ol  almost 
every  form  of  modem  Greek,  from  the  Unguage  of  the  (iltrali 
ol  Athens  to  the  least  Hellenued  Romaic.  Before  he  went 
to  the  East  he  had  a  large  knowledge  both  ol  Persian  and 
Anbic,  but  until  his  duties  ted  him  to  study  the  past,  present 
end  Future  of  the  sultan's  empire  he  bad  given  no  attention  to 
the  tongues  which  he  well  descrilied  as  those  of  the  Intemttional 
rabble  in  and  around  the  Balkan  peniniulB.  He  made,  while 
in  the  East,  a  carerui  study  of  these,  and  was  the  first  English- 
man to  see  that  the  Bulgitians  were  much  more  likely  than  the 
Servians  to  come  to  the  Ininl  n  the  Ottoman  power  declined. 
He  avowed  himself  a  Liberal  m  Englisb  polliics,  and  those 
with  whom  be  dilefly  Uved  were  Liberals;  but  he  was  not 
•■  Hti-Turk,  as  10  many  liberals  attwwaids  became.    On 


incteedkg  lo  Ibe  pemge  la  iSn  b*  did  Mt  ablDdon  the  Sax, 
but  Lived  on  at  Conatantioople  for  several  ysn,  imnnicd  in 
Oriental  tiudics.  At  Ici^,  however,  he  letumtd  to  Bngland 
and  began  to  write  a  great  deal,  aometiowa  in  the  Sahirday 
gain,  sometiaies  in  the  Qtarlaly,  and  much  in  Ibe  Pott  ifojl 
Cexor.  AiatbecievcTeieviewin  tbehotof  tbc*eaigana<rf  the 
Btyfian  SipulcMra  and  Syrian  SMna  of  EraJy  Anne  fieaidoet 
(d,  1887)  led  to  a  result  sot  very  uiaal — the  muilage  of  the 
nviewer  and  of  the  authoreia.  One  of  tbe  dhbC  interesting 
paper*  Lord  Stmngford  ever  wn>te  wan  Ibe  Uit  chaptor  in  bii 
wile's  book  on  the  fuKnShmi^  Mr  .(iMeifc.  That  chapter 
was  entitled  "  Chao,"  and  wBi  Uw  int  ol  Us  wiitingi  whkk 
nude  him  widely  known  anongat  cartful  studenta  of  foteigB 
politic  From  that  time  forward  trvcrything  that  he  wro4e 
was  watched  with  intense  intetat,  and  nm  irtitlr  it  «al 
anonynwns  there  was  not  tbe  di^ttat  didScultjr  in  rtcognidss 
hia  style,  for  it  was  Dulike  any  other.  He  died  in  Leadon  oa 
the  qlh  ef  Jamiaiy  i860,  when  his  tilla  became  extinct.  A 
SdaJia,  1,^  Ue  Wriiints  1^  Ktscnaf  Straniftrd  tit  PiUtictI, 
Gapatkkal  tod  Sttial  SatfaU  «■*  edited  by  U*  widow  and 
pabUabad  In  1864.  Hia  Oripnal  tutm  and  Pafttt  rpm 
PkOtlaty  tad  Kimind  Saijecti  were  also  edited  fay  Lady 
Sirangford  (1878). 

See  E,  B.  de  FoDManqDC,  U«  p/lkr  Imll  ^frag/'erd  Umtk  Ta 
SrHrniieai  (1877). 

VnUUfRAEB,  ■  royal  and  police  burgh  anl  aeaport  of 
Wigtownshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (ii)Bi),  Aojfi.  It  is  litnatad 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  an  arm  of  the  North  Channd  (Itiih 
Sea),  5Q  m.  S,S,W.  of  Ayr  by  tbe  Glasgow  &  South-Westetn 
railway,  with  a  station  in  the  town  and  at  the  hartmur.  It 
lies  30  m,  K  by  N.  ol  Lame  in  Co.  Antrim.  Ireland,  with 
which  there  is  daily  comnnmiaiion  by  mail  steamer,  Stna- 
raer,  originally  called  St  Jnhn'i  Chapel,  became  a  buigh  of 
barony  in  ij«6,  and  a  it^  bnigh  in  i6if.  In  the  centre 
of  the  town  ate  the  ruins  ol  the  castle  ol  the  i5lh  centnry, 
occupied  for  a  time  by  John  Graham  of  Ciaverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee,  when  he  held  the  oBice  of  sheriH  of  Galloway  (16B1}. 
The  principal  buildings  within  the  pariah  are  the  (dd  town  hall, 
drill  hail  and  aimoutyr  tbe  county 


I   hall   1 


:    the 


academy;  rerormalory  and  the  WgtowDslcre  ce 
bouse.  Dairy  utensils  and  implementa  are  made;  that  an 
several  nuitnies;  brewing  and  raiUtng  are  canied  on,  but 
tbe  bulk  of  the  trade  la  in  farm  and  dairy  ptoduo.  Pier  tod 
barbour  accomaiodtllan  has  been  eilended  md  tbe  shipping 
is  brisk.  The  oyster  beds,  for  which  Loch  Ryan  was  once 
noted,  are  not  cultivated,  but  the  fisherio  (white  fish  and 


rrings)  nre  stltt  ol 


ol 


Lochinch,  1 

■iruclurc  In  the  ScDU  Bamniol  styles  It  stands  In  grounds 
40CS  acres  in  ertent,  which  Include  the  White  and  Black  Locha 
and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy,  finely  situated  on  the  Isthinus 
between  the  tikes,  Ihis  castle  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI,  for  the  earls  of  Cassilis,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sialr  family  in  the  t7ih  century.  It  was  itruA  by  fa'ghtning 
in  1716  and  burned  down  and  iMver  rebuilt.  The  estate  is 
famous  for  lis  ptanlailons  and  Dutch  gardens,  the  pinetum  coa- 
ing  the  most  representative  collection  ol  araucariaa,  deodars 


^  mile  south  ai 


the  g 


irking  the  site  of  the  abbey  of  Saubcat,  founded  for 
Pmnonstratensian  monks  by  Fergus,   "king"  oF   Galloway, 


IS  know 


u  the  Mon 


uallyco 


Four  miles  west  by  north  of  Stranraer  is  tlinated  Lochnaw  Castle, 

the  ancient  seat  of  the  Agnews.  who  were  hereditary  sheritli  of 

Cjlloway  tfli  1747,  when  heiediubie  Jurisdictions  were  abohsbed. 

The  6vt-storied  embaltled  tower  in  the  centre  dates  From  141C, 

the  modem  mansions  (rmn  iSro,     On  the  coaal,  tI  U, 

h-msl  of  Stranraer  by  rail,  b'es  Portpalrick,  f»ncriy  caled 

Montgomerie,    Owing  to  its  proilmily  to  Ireland  fnl  >■ 

to  Bonagbadce}.  it  waa  [or  mon  tlun  mo  yean  a  ttartii^-paial 
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el  the  miO  urvicc  benxen  CmU  Britain  ind  InluxL  In 
enmeqticnce,  bmnvcr,  of  Che  Inquint  violcocx  of  the  loulh- 
wciteily  t»iea  tod  Dtber  cxxaa,  the  comniuniciiion  caacd  [n 
the  middle  ol  Uk  14th  cmtmy,  uid  the  ulificial  harbour  de- 
dcsed  by  John  Ramie  bu  gndually  fallen  inla  deay.  The 
tow&  11  In  iqnae  u  &  boUd*.y  resort  for  ita  healthy  dimalc 

■TBllSBinUI,  HI  Snunrao  (Fnnch  StratbetBt),  a  lows  ol 
GenniBjr,  the  ciplui  ol  tbe  Lmperial  province  of  Alsue-Lorraine 
u>d  a  fOttien  of  tbe  fim  rank,  Is  lituated  in  a  fertile  [dain  at 
tlie  junction  of  tbe  111  and  the  Breuscb,  1  m.  W.  ol  the  Rhine, 
tS  m.  by  nil  N.  fiom  Buel,  J70  m.  S.W.  from  Berlin,  30  m.  £. 
of  tbe  Freocb  frontier.  Pc^.  (1R9D),  ni.joo;  (1900),  ijo,96B; 
(■oos).  I'T.M'i  Since  iS7r  it  bu  been  the  leat  ol  govenunent 
(or  the  Gcrmui  territory  of  Abace-LArraine,  and  it  li  also  tbe 
tee  of  a  Roman  Calbolie  luibop  and  tbe  beadqnartera  of  tbe 
XV.  Carpi  of  tbe  Ceiman  aimy.  It  !*  tutrounded  by  outlying 
tortificalioni  and  atrale^e  *orki  and  containa  a  garriton  of 

The  town  proper  is  divided  by  tbe  armi  of  tlie  111  into  three 
paita,  ol  irhicb  tbe  central  it  tbe  lariat  and  mnt  Important. 
Hcxt  of  the  itnct)  in  the  heart  of  tbe  dty  ate  namw  and 
irregular,  and  the  quaint  aqiect  of  a  free  medieval  town  hat  to 
a  contiderable  extent  been  maintained.  TIk  quaiten  which 
■oflered  most  in  tlie  bombardment  of  1870  bave,  however, 
been  rebuilt  in  more  modem  fashion,  and  the  teceat  widening 
of  the  circle  of  foitificationi,  with  tbe  dcstnictiDn  ol  the  old 
waUt,  haa  given  the  dty  opportunity  of  expanaioD  in  all  direc- 
tion!^ thui,  with  the  exception  of  Berlin  and  Leipxig,  there  it 
perhapa  no  town  In  Germany  which  can  ahav  to  many  handsome 
Ikew  public  buildingi  at  Strasburg.  Of  its  older  edifices  by 
far  the  mott  ictcretling  and  prominent  it  the  cathedral,  or 
MOntter,  which  in  its  pTtacnt  form  reproentt  the  activity  of 
four  centurita.  Pail  ol  the  crypt  daiei  Irom  Tor5^  the  apie 
•bowt  the  transition  from  tbe  RomaoCKiue  to  tbe  (joihic  style; 
and  the  nave,  finished  in  1175,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  pure  Gothic. 
Of  the  elaborate  west  facade,  with  its  screen  of  dsvble  tracery 
and  its  numerous  iculpturea,  the  original  design  oat  finbhed 
by'Erwin  von  Steinbach  (d.  131S},  Tbe  upper  pact  of  the 
facade  and  the  towns  were  afterwards  completed  in  accordance 

added  in  1435.  This  tower  is  465  ft.  high,  being  thus  one  of  the 
highest  buildings  in  Europe,  and  it  commands  a  fine  view.  The 
cathedra]  has  some  fine  stained  glut,  a  sculptured  pulpit  and  the 
famous  BttranDim*cBl  dock  in  the  south  transept;  Ihit  contain) 
tome  fragments  ol  tbe  clock  built  by  the  malhemsIIciBD,  Coaiad 
Dasypodlut,  in  1574.  Tbe  Protestant  church  of  St  Tbomu,  a 
Gothic  building  ol  the  13th  and  14 lb  centuries,  contain!  a  fine 
monument  of  Marshal  Saxe,  considered  the  €ktj  i'aiarl  of 
tbe  sculptor,  Jean  Baptlsle  Figalle.  Other  notable  chuccbcs 
are  tbe  Frotcalaiit  Temple  Neuf,  or  Neue  Slrche,  rebuilt  since 
1870,  and  tbe  Boman  Calbdic  church  d  tbe  Sacred  UeatI, 
creeled  in  lU^-iElgj. 
Tbe  old  epiicopal  palace,  built  in  1731-1741,  was  used  for 
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.  Other  notable  buildings 
with  some  Interesting  eculpturo,  and  tbe  HAtd  du  Commerce, 
the  Gnett  Renaissance  building  in  the  town.  The  Impjiitl 
palace,  desiguHl  by  H,  Eggert  in  the  Florentine  Renaissance 
ttyle,  was  built  in  liSg-iigy,  it  is  crowned  by  a  cupola  iij  fi. 
high  and  is  tichJy  omainealed.  Tbe  ptoviDcial  and  universily 
library,  with  over8oo,cODVolumet,  and  the  hall  of  the  provindal 
Diet  (LandaaaiulMss'j,  built  in  iS8S-ig«i,  both  in  the  llalitn 
Renaiisann  style,  occupy  the  opposite  side  ol  the  Kajterplau, 
and  behind  the  latter  It  the  targe  new  post  office.  Between  tbe 
nnivenliy  and  the  library  is  the  Evangelical  garrison  chOrch 
(iS^s-iSq?).  built  of  reddish  landsl one  in  Ibeearly  Gothic  style. 
Tbe  principal  squirt  of  the  town  are  tbe  Kaiteiplata,  the 
Broglirplati,  tbe  Schlosiplati  and  the  Kleberplili.  Still  to  be 
nentioDed  are  tbe  Grotie  Metsig,  csntainins  the  Hohentobe 
nuseum.  the  theatre,  the  town  ball,  and  the  to-cilled  Aubelte, 
whfa  the  fUDtervaloriun  of  mode;     A  new  tynagocue  wai 


completed  In  1898,  and  the  viCCRgal  palacB  wi 

in  1S71-1S74.  Tbe  town  has  new  law  courts,  a  Roman  CalhoUe 
garrison  church,  an  Iron  bridge  acrota  the  Rhine  to  Kdil  ssd 
statues  of  GenenI  Klcber  and  ol  the  printer  Cutenbeig. 

The  university  of  Straasburg,  founded  In  15A7  and  suppreasd 
during  the  French  Revolution  as  a  atrongbcJd  of  CermaD  sod' 
ment,  was  reopened  in  1873^  it  now  occupies  a  ^te  in  thenew 
town  and  is  housed  in  a  handsome  building  erected  for  it  ia 
1S77-1894.  This  is  adorned  with  statues  and  frescoes  bf 
modem  German  artists,  and  hat  near  it  the  chemical,  pbysia^ 
botanical,  geologjcal,  seismologlcal  and  toological  Institutes,  ibe 
the  observatory,  all  detigiKd  by  Eggert  and  built  betweec  iSrf 
and  i&SE.  On  the  souLh  of  the  old  town  arcihe  various  scbook, 
laboratories  and  hcspilals  of  the  medical  faculty,  all  buHl  sbce 
1B77.  The  unlveiaily,  which  has  six  facultiea,  ii  attended  bT 
about  140a  students  and  has  130  pcofetson.     Other  eduO' 


>,  paper, 


1,  fun 


s  and  tobacco.    To  1 


be  added  the  fattening  of  geeie  for  Stnatburg's  ok- 
brated  piUi  dt  fcii  irai,  wiMi  forma  a  useful  source  of  Inctoe 
to  the  poorer  datsea.  TImtc  Is  also  a  brisk  trade  itk  agiicultiird 
produce,  hams,  sausages,  coal,  wine,  bather  goods  and  blfiai 
Tbe  developmEnt  of  this  trade  is  [avoured  by  tbe  canals  abil 
connect  tbe  Rhine  with  the  Rhone  ind  the  Mame,  and  by  a  an 


Rhine,  which  hit  been  ct 


b  quaya  aj 


uctedai 


!I8,I. 


StrasibBrg  hat  always  been  t  , _.__.  _, . 

tance,  and  as  sudi  has  been  strongly  fnrtified.  The  prnrsgnail 
dtadd  constructed  by  Vauban  in  i6Si-i6S4  wa*  destnyd 
during  the  sege  of  1S70.  The  modem  German  syttem  of  fur- 
tification  consists  of  a  ^rdle  ol  fourteen  detached  forta,  st  a 
distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles  Irara  the  centra  of  the  to^ 
Kehl,  tbe  ItU-dt-f^  ^^  Stiaubuig,  and  several  villages  »t 
induded  witbin  Ibis  enceinte,  and  three  ol  tbe  outworks  lit 
on  the  light  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  in  tbe  tenilory.of  Baden.  Ia 
case  of  need  tbe  garrison  can  lay  a  great  part  of  the  envinsi 

The  site  ol  Slrassbuis  was  originally  occupied  at  a  Cdlic 
settlement,  wbkh  waa  captured  by  the  Romany  iriio  rtplaixJ 
it  by  tbe  fortified  station  ol  .1  rgottimhHit,  aXterwarda  tbe  bcid- 
quarlen  of  tbe  eighth  legioiL  In  the  year  357  theempenr 
Julian  saved  the  Inmtier  of  the  Riune^y  a  dedtive  victoiy 
gained  hen  over  tbe  Alamanni,  but  about  fifty  years  Itlit  tic 
whole  of  the  district  now  called  Alsace  fell  into  tbe  hands  ll 
that  people.  Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  jth  century  tbe  Ion 
passed  to  tbe  Franks,  who  gave  it  itt  present  "^^"^  Tbe  faDflO 
"  Stnssburg  oaths  "  between  Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  tk 
German  were  taken  here  in  81s,  and  in  923,  through  tbe  homsr 
paid  by  tbe  duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  German  king  Henry  L, 
began  tbe  ciHinexion  of  the  town  with  the  German  kingdotf 

of  Slrasaburg  consist)  mainly  of  Hnigglei  between  the  bishop 
and  the  dtiiena,  the  latter  as  ibey  grew  In  wealth  and  poxi 
feeling  that  the  feltert  ol  ecdealattical  rule  were  iocoDiis'tnl 
with  their  full  development.  This  conflict  was  finally  dHiM 
In  favour  of  the  dli»n>  by  tbe  battle  of  Obethausbergen  ia 
iitii,  and  the  poution  of  a  free  imperial  dty  which  had  bos 
conferred  upon  Stratsbarg  by  the  Cerman  king,  Philip  of  Swsbit, 
was  M>I  again  disputed.  This  casting  of!  of  the  qiiscopBl  jeU 
was  (oUowed  In  1332  by  an  internal  revolution,  which  admitud 
the  gilds  Id  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  dly  and  imprtaet 
upon  it  the  democratic  character  which  it  bore  down  to  iheFrcDd 
Revolution.  Strasjburg  soon  bctime  one  ol  the  most  flouriih- 
ing  ol  tbe  imperial  lawns,  and  the  nams  of  nalivtt  cir  lesidaU 
like  Scbutiaa  Btanl,  Jobann  TauleraodGeilervoo  Kaisenhcit 
ahow  that  it*  eminence  wu  initUcclu*]  u  well  as  material. 

In  ijtq  two  thostand  Jews  were  burned  at  Strasstnug  01  s 
charge  of  causing  a  peitileDce  by  poitotdcg  the  wella.   In  ilt' 
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the  clly  Jotned  the  StldloboDd,  «r  Itigiie  of  SmMu  toirnj, 
uid  about  1  nniuTy  liier  il  nndcnd  cffldeni  aid  to  the  Swlu 
csnfcdenia  at  CnnioD  and  Nuicy.  Tlic  Klonn«l  dociriDcs 
wctt  iradily  accxptcd  in  Slndburc  (bout  i;>],  Iti  larcnKW 
champion  hen  being  Mattia  Bunr,  tiDd  ibe  etijr  mi  ■luUuU]' 
piloted  thtoDgh  the  ciiniin(  peiiod  cl  trllgioui  dineiuioni  by 
Jacob  Stum  von  Stunnccli,  who  MCnred  lot  it  verjr  iavDur^le 
lernis  at  (he  end  of  the  war  o(  tbt  le«gue  of  SdinialiuldfD. 
InttieTliirtjFYean' WarStcaaburgenpediritbaalincJestaiion 
by  observing  a  prudent  neutntky^  In  16B1,  dfln'ng  4  lEine  of 
peace,  il  wal  luddenly  leiied  t^  Loah  XIV,,  and  thia  un- 
julifiable  action  received  fonn^  Rcegniikm  at  ibe  peace  of 
Ryiwick  in  1697.  Tlie  immediMe  effect  oi  thii  cbange  was 
1  paniil  reaction  tn  favour  o(  Ronan  Caiboliclim,  but  the 
cily  [emained  eaienliany  Gennan  luilil  tbc  French  Revolution, 
■hen  it  waa  deprived  oi  ill  privilege!  u  a  free  (own  and  aank 
to  the  level  of  a  French  provincial  capitiL  In  the  war  of  tS;o-7i 
Sirassburg.  with  its  ginison  of  i;,ooo  tncn.  lurrendered  to  the 
Germans  on  the  iBth  of  Sepltmbet  i8)i  after  a  lieje  of  seven, 
weeiu.  The  dty  and  the  cathedral  suflered  considenWy  from 
the  bombardment,  but  all  traces  of  the  havoc  have  now  disap- 
peared. Before  the  war  mote  than  half  ol  the  inhabitanti  spoke 
German,  and  this  proportion  haa  increased  greatly  of  recent 
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He  rule  of  Get 
bishopric  of  Strastburg  existed  in  the  day]  of  the  Mero- 
kings,  beint  probaUy  founded  in  the  ilh  century,  and 
ed  a  laige  terriloiy  on  both  banks  of  tbe  RhiKe,  which 
erwirds  diminished  by  the  crcaltoo  of  the  bishoprics 
s  and  BaseL  Tbe  biihopric  wai  in  the  archdiocese 
01  Miinl  and  the  bishop  was  a  prince  of  the  empire.  The 
episcopal  landa  were  anne«d  by  France  in  1780  and  the  sub- 
icquenl    Raman    Catholic   bishops  of   Stiassburg   discharged 

For  ihr  hinoty  of  the  bishopric  »™  Crandidfcr,  Hiiloirt  dr  fW'W 
nAi<iigyu-pPi«M<>AnLlt»>l(Sira<abur(.  IT?S'I7TeKCIacllk[. 
Ctxtuku  dti  Biilumi  Sb-uhu'c  (Siniiburi.  iBt9-i»iol:  and  J. 

For  Ihc  city  see  the  SlraabuFttr  Clinmikm,  tdiled  by  iicEcl 
(Leiptii.  rejo-It7i"    -"■-  "  '     ■-    -■  ■■■-  -■--  '■--"  ■■■ — '-- 


......  ..«  Ci-Hnimi  1.11^  AiUnii' _.  _... 

t.  ilMaeq.liC.  SchiBoller,  Slraa^arii  BlaUim  I].  Jali 
tnitbiiri.  iSTSli  Schriclccr.  Zta  GncliOn  in  t/xiR>iii 
iiniilKiri  {Sintiburg.  itil);  J.  Kindlir,  Dai  iMcm  Bull  n 
Sh,i,ibu't  {Vienna,  iMj-lSM);  H.  Ludwig,  DniMki  Koiu-  ut 
Ktmct  in  StroHlnrc  (Stratsbuij.  18*9);  A.  sryboih,  SlraiituriH 
iniwt  (StniebuiT.  i*M> !  and  C.  Stahling,  Hiiiairi  tmanfrw 
idimifMTt  (Nice.  1U4  aeq.J. 

ETSATA-PLORIDA  (YUraJJIiir),  the  tuini  of  ■  celebrated 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  situated  amidK  wild 
ind  beautiful  scenery  near  the  source  of  Ibe  river  TciS.  The 
abbey  is  1  m.  distant  from  the  vilbge  of  Pantrhydlendigaid 
(bridge  of  the  blessed  ford)  on  the  Teifi,  and  about  4  m.  tron 
the  station  of  Stnia-Flotida  on  the  sxalled  Manchester  and 
Milford  branch  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  eiisllng 
remains  are  not  extensive,  but  the  dimensiDns  of  the  church, 
113  ft,  long  by  fit  ft.  bioad,  areea^y  tnceiblc.  and  eicavaiioni 
made  at  different  times  during  recent  yean  have  brought  to 
light  encaustic  tiles  and  other  objeew  of  interest.  The  most 
prominent  teMure  of  the  mined  abbey  is  the  elaborate  western 
ponal  of  tbe  church,  which  is  regarded  as  a  unique  spccitnen 
of  the  transitional  Norman-English  archilecluri  of  the  l)lh 
century.  A  fine  silver  seal  of  the  abbey  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Founded  and  generously  endowed  in  1164  byRhysap  Griffith, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  the  Cistercian  ^beyol  St  Mary  at  Strata- 
Florida  {which  was  probably  a  revival  of  an  older  monastic 
house  on  or  near  the  same  site)  continued  for  over 
to  he  reckoned  wit  of  the  wealthiest  and  mow  inlluen 
Wtljh  religious  houses.  It  was  much  favoured  by  Wi 
nobles  and  princes,  several  of  whom  were  buried  In  t 
■e  deposited 


docun 
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spot  to  do  bMUte  to  hu  heir,  aftermrds  Prince  David  n, 
Tbe  abbey  suKered  severely  during  the  Edwardian  wars,  and 
in  or  about  iim  a  large  portion  ol  lis  buildings  was  destroyed 
fay  fire,  though  whether  as  the  result  ol  accident  or  design 
remains  unknown;  in  any  case  Edward  I.  gave  a  donation  of 
(7S  towards  the  restoration  of  the  fabric.  Daring  llwen 
Glendower's  rebellion  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  the  abbey  was  held 
for  some  months  by  Harry  of  Monmoutb  (Henry  V.)  with  a 
body  of  troopers.  With  the  eitinction  of  Welsh  independence 
the  abbey  loci  nmcfa  of  its  wealth  and  influence,  and  at  thr 

•t  only  £iii,  fij.  Sd.  a  year,  one  Richard  Talley  bring  its  last 
abbot.  "Die  fabric  of  the  abbey  and  ita  anrrounding  lands  came 
Into  tbe  possession  of  the  Siedman  family,  whose  i7lh-cenlury 
manskm,  built  out  of  mattriab  tnim  Ibe  mooutic  buildings, 
has  long  been  used  a*  a  farmhouse.  By  marriage  the  abbey 
and  the  estate  of  the  Sledmans  pasaed  into  tbe  posst^OD  td 
the  family  of  Powell  of  NbdIcdi. 

VnUTnVI  (oTjHTirvir),  strictly  the  C^tedi  word  for  ■ 
general,  or  officer  In  command  oi  an  array,  hut  treqoratly  the 
name  of  ■  state  officer  with  much  wider  functions.  Such  la 
oflicer  is  found  in  many  Greek  slates,  the  best  known  being  the 
Aifaenian  stntesus,  originally  *  military  official,  whose  functions 
gradually  devrloped  until,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ;th  cenluiy 
B.C.,  he  became  the  most  important  magistrate  in  the  state. 
According  to  Arinotle's  Cnnuiliiiiim  of  AUms  Iv.,  the  office 
existed  in  the  time  of  Draco  and  the  qualillcaiion  was  property 
y  (he  value  of  too  minae  (i.e.  ten  time*  as  high  as  that  far 


irchonahip);  t 


chon  {?...) 


LSthe  ] 


in  that  tmtil  tbe  end  ol  the  Ath 


Ls  probable,  the  chapter 


■JidH  is  a  forgery 
(see  USACOJ,  we  may  conclude  tbat  Ibe  Strategia  (board  of  ten 
generals)  wis  a  result  of  the  tribal  lyitOD  of  ~  " 
that  the  college  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  year  soi  1 
mainiain  that  Clcisihenes  himEell  created  it,  but  Ih 
Ulli.  Pot-  uii.)  is  agatnsl  this.  At  lOl  evenU,  as  I. 
battle  of  Marathon  (he  bead  of  tbe  amy  was  the 
(see  Akcboh).  It  follows  that  the  stcategus  was.  until  4^7  B.C., 
subordinate  to  the  Polemarch.  The  tribal  tujit  was  repre- 
sented in  tbe  army  by  the  laiis,  and  tuJt  laiii  was  led  by  • 
Blntegua.  Alter  the  Persian  Wan  (he  command  of  (be  taxis 
passed  to  officen  called  laxiarchs,  who  acted  as  c<doncls  under 
the  itralegL  If  Kcrodolns  may  be  trusted,  the  command  of 
the  army,  at  the  time  el  the  bUtle  ol  MaiUboD,  passed  to  tlie 
sirate^  bi  tun  fion  day  to  day.  No  trace  of  this  systca, 
hawe<er,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  subsequent  history.  It  was  (Iw 
.  practice  in  tbe  5th  century  to  appmnt  a  certain 
iber  of  ihe  generals,  usually  three  or  five,  lor  a  particular 
&ehl  of  operations,  and  to  assign  the  diitf  command  to  one  of 


them. 


I  of  the  Siciliar 


xpediiion[wh 


c  fou 


n  tbe 
i  tbe  three  commmders, 


tn). 


and  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  when  Ihe  command  w 
smone  the  whole  board.  In  crises  such  as  tbe  Samian  revolt, 
the  outbreak  of  the  PelDponnesiin  War  or  that  which  led  to  the 
recall  of  Alcibiades,  we  £nd  the  whole  board  subordinated  to 
a  single  member  [e.g.  Pericles  01  Alcibiades).  Originally  each 
strategus  was  elected  by  and  out  of  Ihe  tribe  be  commanded 
{All,.  Pal.  UL),  and  il  may  probably  be  inferred  from  Plutarch 
(CiJwn,  viiL)  that  Ibis  system  piivuled  as  late  as  the  archonaliip 
of  Apsephion  (460  B.C.).  In  the  4lh  century,  however,  the  aliategi 
wen  elected  out  ol  all  tbe  dUien  body  irrtspenive  of  tribes; 
tbe  change  must  have  occurred  between  47a  and  440  B.C. 


cc^aguea  waa  Diotlmus,  a  1 
blades  and  Adeintaolus  in 
lUtnurai.  Hi.  4)  we  leain  II 


c).     Bui  from  Xe» 
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*i  hn>  u  the  iKka/i  (caminuukn  of  X 

the  Euloia  allowed  them  lo  lelecL     Fniin  the  Cnili 

(111  j),  however,  it  appcan  ibil  in  IlK  4<b  ceiitur)f.  It  apy  rale, 
the  ledat'  were  appointed  by  the  laiiircht.  noi  ihe  (iralvii. 
By  a  gradual  pnKeu  in  the  count  of  the  jlh  ceniury.  ik«  icgi- 
menlal  comniand  wai  Iraiufcmd  to  Iht  Uiiirttii,  [h(  siralcgi 
thus  becomioi  general  ofl^cen  in  command,  while  Ihey  al  Ihe 

On  the  other  hand  the  tiralrgi  commanded  by  bolb  land  and 
lea,  md  thus  held  the  power  divided  at  Sparta  belween  Ibe 
kinfi  and  the  nauarchui  (admiial). 

In  the  coutM  o(  the  slh  century  the  powers  ol  the  itralegia 
were  incrtaied  by  important  polilicol  functions,  especially  in 
foreign  aSairs;  bence  the  of^,  unlilte  tha'    '  "'  '        '      ' 
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tntATny,  ■ 

-  general  "  (C 
•traitty  "  wai 


longinai 


dby 


the   an 

important   men   ((.(.   Pericles, 

Nicias,   Alcibiades) 

Owing  to 

the  fact  that  the  BouK  was  the 

chief  administrative 

body,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  slralegi 

mto  close  conneaioo 

it  was,  tberelore,  provided  tha 

t  they,  though  not 

members 

should  be  allowed  to  attend  its 

celmgs  and  to  bring 

motions  belnre  il.    As  the  BonU  of  (ine  y 

membeis 

of  the  previom  BouH,  the  .li- 

legi acquired  great 

power  In 

nn  the  fact  that  they  were  ficq 

ueolly  re-elected  for 

msoy  ye 

irs  together,  and  »  had  greau 

linulty  o 

poUcy,    Secondly,  in  Ibe  Ecciesi 

a.  Ihe  ittalegus  had 

the  advai 

e  (the  meetings  always  discussed  first  Ihe  question 

si  defence)  and  that  he  could  in 

convene 

q>edil  meeting  (d.  Thuc  ii.  » 

ndiv.  iiS). 

<an.ple.  by  no  mean. 

»  the  Brilidi  eabinei,  wbich  (l)  hu  colleitive  mponri- 

bili>yiu» 

(J)  k  e-cuUve>ulie  «>«  (hat 

of  >UI> 

wch  characieristic.: 

(heu-  iid!«»ee  over  the  Etclnia  in  voting 

«.  merely  that  of  a 

printed 

um :  then  was  no  coUective  itiogn 

ice,  though  it  cleariy 

policy.     Nor  n>  the  .traiefh  a  loreiin  oB 

ess 

it.had  no  powB.  of  onginating  » 

wu  their  itUiien  t° 

Et£"  S'isi.ts'sf  jsntt.  i&'S 

s-s 

■Bd  their  advice  would  havr  ipsial  wilghi  ia  ■Rtling 
dJ  the  IrEily  and  the  amount  o(  tribute  to  be  paid 

They  wen 

a  budget,  nor  did  an 

ote  by  Ihe  Eccleu^  involve  ihei 

mlbSSsry^of  Fliiuuch  it  ha.  be™  .»nH  th 

pRiident 

of  tl«  «rategic  college,  and  thii  may  well  ha«  be«.  the 

cueduri 

E  .he  Itoian  War.  (Th™i.tode& 

The  three 

alleged  occaiions  in  the  Uter  yea 

rg  of  the  sih  eeniuiy 

when  ■  . 

B\e  itrategiJI  waa  in  abwiute  agth 

ority  (M  above)  were 

*JI  critica 

the  nonnal  eondiliDn 

ofaffaln. 

ascendancy  to  hii  personal  force.  Dot  to  the  ct^itu 
of  hii  omce-    Though  at  fint  the  strategi  acli 

to  particular  memben  of  the  board.     1^  1 


■peaks  of  him  ai  managing  Ihe  com  supptir  and  presding  over  the 
educauHi  of  the  EpMi.  In  leneml,  their  duty  ma  nitl  mainly 
the  fonien  policy,  tfiam'n  and  defensive,  of  Athens:  Ihev  soni- 
naled  trietarchg,  and,  if  any  nominee  refused  to  •ervc.  brought 
him  before  the  Keliaea  to  <Met«t  his  case.  -They  had  powers  of  nie 
and  death  over  the  anrry  la  the  Aeld — even  a  trieratch  might  he 
put  in  iroos  by  ■  stniegua  They  prcnded  over  certain  religioui 
lestivafa  and  processiona,  and  appear  Id  have  been  reaponsibk  for 
the  protection  of  the  com  luppfy. 

AuraoarriBa:  ■ — A.  H.  J.  Cieenidge  Hanibtti  ^  Crttk  Cm- 
ItittHimat  Hillary  (London.  iBoi),  emecially  on  the  queition  of  the 
presidency,  p.  ia:  Gilbert,  Gmk  CuutiUilivial  aUwuUwi  (Eng. 
tnns..  l*9jS!  lt?uvelte-Be.naull,  la  SifiUip,  •Mninu  (Pua. 
iMj)^  Bel«h,  D.  UL  PalilH  ui'f  TinUii.  pp.  176.  177:  Paulus, 
Prap.  •■  UaiUtmltl  {iMj.  u  leq.);  Ariilotle's  CMIIilulim  ^AHnu 
Aarfin.  but  aoecially  Iv..  xxK.,  IvL  :  the  miera]  kuConn  01  Greece 
-Buaolt,  Meyer,  Btiry.  Cnjte  (ed.  1907).  a.  M.  M.) 


nally  intiridui 
DpeouuE  oi  ll 
:   had   > 


Ite  sitKl  seme  thr  > 
d  iDlo  European  n^ 


pmciice  0 

rautuie,  and  the  need  of  MtiK  lem  aroM  which  should  cqiai 
that  peculiar  quality  of  a  general'*  inmd  wluch  rendered  viniij 
the  almust  certain  consequence  of  hu  appeannce  in  ibr  W. 
As  at  that  period  only  some  smsll  departure  from  esuUoM 
precedent — a  tnrk  or  stralsgepa — could  tum  the  scale  beiRtI 
armies  of  about  equal  power,  the  idea  of  a  nise  becane  «•■ 
nected  with  the  word,  and  ihc  essential  quality  in  the  fesenl^ 
personality  which  alone  rendered  ruses  pracucable,  or  inana- 
teed  success  in  their  eaecutioD,  paioed  out  of  men'i  aimll, 
isappearance   ol    these   ueihodt  is  tk 


Napoleonic  period  focused  ■ 


si  the  leader.    Then  tbc  tenn  ">lntt0' 


Mottke's  words,  "  the  praclkaj  adapuiion  of  the  mean  phcd     ' 
■1  ■  generat't  dispoul  to  the  UtainineDt  of  the  object  invic*.' 
This  dehnilioa  fiiet  the  reapontihitily  ol  a  comiBander-in-cU 

for  a  particular  cfieratian.  unless  he  be  appointed  to  hii  tuk 
in  adequate  time.  He  is  charged  with  their  empioynittf 
within  the  limits  of  the  theatre  of  operaliona  aligned  10  hn. 
If  he  considen  the  means  placed  al  his  disposal  iitadequiie  it 
need  no*  accept  the  poaition  oBeled  him,  but  he  steps  bcyoi' 
hii  pioviDce  aa  a  ilralegiti  if  he  attemiKs  to  dictate  le  tk 
govemneat  what,  ia  the  widest  uiue,  the  means  sujifihed  to  I 
him  ihould  he.  ' 

Since,  however,  (be  "  meuu."  la  (he  csDditiim  ol  the  p* 
blenn  presented  by  im,  are  subiect  to  infinite  variuioa  (disiK^ 
(opognphy,  equipment,  arms  and  men.  all  being  liable  Isol- 
Icctive  or  indepeiident  change]  it  is  clear  that  (heir  cnpioyacil  , 
can  never  be  reduced  to  a  "  science  "  but  must  retain  to  the  lid 
the  chiracleriatics  of  an  "  aru"  This  distinctna  is  (sscniiil 
and  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for  no  soldier  can  eipect  U 
become  a  Napoleon  merely  by  the  study  ol  that  great  sirstr- 
gist's  campaignt.  But  if  he  lack  practice  and  experience,  id 
above  alt  genius,  the  man  who  ntglecti  such  teadiings  as  tkt 
contemplation  sf  the  works  of  bis  predecessors  can  supply  dca 
soai  his  own  peril;  and  when,  as  in  the  caK  of  the  soldier,  ib 
whole  destiny  of  an  empire  may  depend  on  his  action,  be  oM 
be  bold  indeed  who  would  neglect  all  possible  precautioes.  Iht 
cases  for  study,  however,  rest  on  yet  broader  fouadalioiis.  fa. 
though  theory  deduced  from  history  can  never,  from  the  utsrt 
of  things,  formulate  positive  prescriptions,  it  can  at  any  rsU 
enable  the  student  lo  throw  off  the  chains  of  convention  aod 
prepare  hij  mind  to  balance  the  cooflicling  claims  of  the  misy 
factors  which  al  every  moment  clamour  for  ipecial  recogniiiw. 

To  understand  Ibe  subject   thoroughly  it  is  nccessao'  ^ 
follow  in  some  detail  the  successive  stages  of  human  evolutioa- 
»  the  defeat  of  ihe  fighting  men  of  s  ins 


From  the  earii 
has  been  the  i 


■ras  first  necessary  to  march  to  Intel 
luring  thai  march  the  InviHlen  must  cither  live  gi 
'  or  carry  their  own  food.  If  the  defender  dnivtaf 
nd  burnt  the  crop*,  the  latter  alieraalive  was  fomd 
.  Thus,  since  the  supplies  which  could  be  caniri 
cessity  small,  the  defenders  had  only  to  create  « 
e  passive  obstacle  for  defence  which  the  invulin 
jiverse  or  destroy  in  the  limit  of  time  (fixed  by  the 

rir  own  country,    Eveiy  sedeniaiy  nalioa,  ihereioie. 
striking  ndiut  which  could  only  bi  ■■•-•-■ 


oads,    Theei 
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:  of  roads,  however,  limited 
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iOaa  on  certiln  palDti.  In 
Apprmiiion  ol  the  d* 


if  ttcrlficc  il  «u  wRih  while  to 
artwrisn  honl»  could  bf  (topped  by 
tty  binitr  vbich  could  nol  be  Mt  Dn  bn  or  etcilided  without 
lidden  or  uppliinces.  RuMt,  mch  u  the  wooden  hone  of 
Troy,  Ihec  becime  the  (iihion,  md  these  had  to  be  met  by  the 
cullivilion  oi  ■  higher  order  of  intelligence,  which  Bilunilly 
throve  bst  in  ■  crowded  cominuniiy,  where  each  fell  bis 
dependence  on  hii  neighbour.    Thus,fortgn,  thetoi 


limittd  bt 

ol  rivUiuiien  in  the  | 


uiion  with  iiege-cr»lt.  Then  the  who 
igiin.  To  cariy  out  ■  liege,  men  in  ni 
traled  and  led  whilit  concentrated.  1 
ilso  heavy  and  difficult  10  convey,  h 
creafted  iniponance,  and  tnxjps  bad  ti 
filling  lorce  to  protect  them,    Thut 

dimenBoni  of  the  invaded  country  eic 
people  made  the  requiiile  ucrifice*  tc 

couniiy  wai   auumt.      Broadly,   thi 


nla,  and  miilc  ponible  the  growth 

ntimalely,  when  the  dviliied 

(ct  with  one  another,  developed 

1  out  with  one  another,  intelligence 

le  cycle  worked  IikII  o«I 


briun   ai   forces 

aide  hy  tide  with  far  more 
dition  ol  their  readincu  to 
ii  penoiul  liberty  and  the 


Then  came  the  introduction  oi  gunpowder  and  of  aiege 
ulillery,  and  a  Iitih  readaptatlon  ol  condiiiona,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  Nelhellandi  during  the  171b  century  and  lonna  the 
■tarting-point  of  all  modem  practice. 

Eaeniially  the  change  lontitted  in  ihn,  vii.  that  In  ipilF  of 
the  luperlority  of  the  cannon-ball  to  the  battering-ram,  yet  10 
aitacli  a  wall  eHeclively  many  gum  had  to  be  employed,  and 
while  the  dnration  of  the  tiege  wa>  enormoudy  ahorterwd,  a  far 
greater  airain  wai  thrown  on  the  line  of  tupply,  lor  not  only  did 
guns  weigh  ai  much  u  iheir  predecessor*  but  they  could  eipend 
their  own  weight  o(  ammuniiion  In  a  day.  Hence  the  impor- 
■     id  correspondingly  the 
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however,  we 
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contract,  individuals  promptly  deserted  tothe  aihcr  side.  But 
this  light  of  Bick  led  to  a  recrudeuence  of  the  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  fortresse*  (War  ol  Dutch  Independence  and  Thirty  Yeats' 
Wsr),  and  hence  lo  a  reaction  in  favour  ol  greater  humanity  In 
warfare.  But  this  was  only  obtained  by  the  concesalon  of  a 
hisher  acale  of  pay  and  t«infon  to  the  men,  which  again  threw 
an  Increased  strain  upon  the  communicationa,  and  also  upon 
Ibe  treasu  rechettoltheiremployet. 

The  growth  of  the  mercenary  system,  and  the  facility  with 
■hich  nich  men  could  and  did  change  their  allegiance,  led  very 
rapidly  10  almost  complete  uniformity  in  the  composition. 
Mining  and  taclkal  methods  of  all  armies.  Every  one  knew 
n  advance  Ihi  degree  of  tHoct  hia  adversary  pr^wscd  to  pyt 


forward  in'  Ibe  neR  campafgn.  and  made  oonpondlng  preptn- 
lions  to  meet  him.  Practically  the  king  desiring  to  make  wat 
submitted  his  idea  ta  the  best-kriowngeneialaol  his  day  at>d  asked 
them  to  tender  foiiueafcution.  The  king,  on  hia  aide,  generally 
agreed  to  find  the  bulk  ol  the  labour— Ua  naiiding  army.  r»- 
inlorced  by  auiiliarie*  10  any  desired  extent — and  aa  in  the  cue 
of  a  modern  govetnuenl  coottacl.  the  loweit  tender  was  alrooat 
invariably  accepted,  wiib  a  piotis  eihonalion  to  the  successlul 
competitor  to  spare  his  employer's  Itoopa  to  the  best  ot  bis 
ability.  Thus  the  oppojine  genetals  took  the  field,  each  equally 
lettered  by  the  conditions  of  his  tender.  But  two  such  armies, 
alike  in  ttmost  every  tepeci,  were  far  too  closely  matched  to 
be  able  easily  to  gain  a  decision  in  the  open  field.  Once  they 
wen  committed  to  a  battle  it  waa  Irapaasible  to  separate  then 
until  sheer  physical  eahsusllon  put  a  sttqi  to  the  ilaugbler,  and 
theae  highly  trained  men  were  difficult  arid  eipensive  to  replace. 
Natntally,  then,  the  generals  lought  to  destroy  the  existing 
equilibrium  by  Mhei  means.  Primarily  they  look  to  stnng 
entreiKhnents,  but  the  building  of  these  being  a  matter  ot  tine, 
the  commonlcations  g^fv  In  importance  and  attempts  against 
them  bectme  mote  serious.  Onesideor  the  other,  conaequenlly. 
to  cover  its  communicntlons,  so  etlended  iu  front  that  at 
length  hnta  stretched  right  across  whole  frontiers  till  their  flanka 
rested  on  the  sea,  or  or  some  great  lorlrea  or  neutral  tcrritoiy. 
The  two  armies  would  then  lace  one  another  lor  months,  eict 
eahatiStingevery  device  to  induce  the  other  to  concentrate  on  one 

carry  a  relatively  unguarded  p 

surprise  ol  the  ffc  film  iJira 

During  such  periods  of  immobi 

of  permanent  iorlifications,  ■ 

with  every  obstacle  known  to  en^neert.  whilst 

defensible  by  the  miniznum  number  of ;       ' 


grew  to  the  solidity 
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It  have  . 
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^riDg  could  alter  th 
defensible  as  long  as  th 


y  bad 


evolved  a  weapon  with  auHident  accuracy  and  shell 
drive  Ihe  defenders  from  their  parapets  and  keep  them  away  till 
the  last  moment  preceding  assault,  had  not  Iresb  factors  evolved 
themselves  from  causes  at  work  under  totally  diSnent  li^O' 
graphical  limitalions  and  conditions. 

First  amonfft  these  comes  Ibe  accession  to  the  tlimie  dl 
Prussia  of  a  king  who  was  commander-in-ehiet  of  hia  own  army. 
and  as  siKh  responsible  to  no  one  for  Ihe  use  he  chose  to  make 
of  il.  This  would  really  remove  him  at  once  from  the  category 
of  alralegins  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the  term  ia  now 
employed,  but  since  no  convenient  word  eiiats  lo  define  the 
aciion  of  a  ruler  playing  Ihe  double  part  of  soldier  and  governor, 
it  is  convenient  both  in  his  case  and  in  that  ol  Napoleon  to  use 
the  eiptession  to  cover  the  wider  sphere.  The  permanence  of 
Ihe  association  between  king  and  army  enabled  Frederick  Ihe 
Cieat  to  train  his  rnen  specifically  lor  the  work  he  intended  then 
to  perform.  Rcaliiing  to  the  full  the  vatoe  of  the  foondalioa 
laid  by  his  lather  in  devdoprng  to  its  ulmusi  the  fire  power  ot 
the  inlsnlry,  he  devoted  special  ilteniiDn  to  imparting  to  then 
a  skill  and  rapidity  in  manceuvre  which  ensured  that  in  the 
open  field  his  generals  would  always  be  able  to  place  the  nnskels 
at  their  disposal  in  the  best  positions  relatively  to  the  enemy; 
and  his  cavalry  were  trained  to  such  a  pitch  of  mobility  and 
precision  in  drill  that  they  could  be  relied  on  10  arrive  at  Ihl 
appointed  time  and  place  to  reap  the  Iruils  which  the  inlantty 
fire  h)d  sewn.  To  these  startling  innovations  the  Ausirians  had 
no  new  ideas  to  oppose.   The  old  school,  the  survival  ol  the  fittest 

Rhine,  could  nol  deal  with  the  complete  change  in  topograpUc 
surroundings — the  Isr  wider  area  of  operations,  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  [orlresses  and  Ihe  general  praclicabitily  ol  tfw 
country  lor  the  movement  of  troops — not  traios— of!  the  road^ 
Frederick,  relying  absohilely  on  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  hia 
anny,  knew  that  it  be  (Wild  calch  hia  cDcmy  ifllhc  open  vlcloty 
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pncedCDl,  ionificd  ■  potiliaii 
would  IiKce  him  to  come  out  OD  pain  oi  being  lurroniiiled 
(Finn  ITJA,  Pufue  i;i7)-  HefoUoncdtliispniuipieCiaScvEH 
Yuu'  Wu)  unOl  lb«  ucouon,  Gn<  oi  Fnncc  ud  ihc  Souib 
CcnUD  tuxa,  utd  aiterwinli  ol  Ruiiii,  to  the  lin  ol  hii 
CDCmiei  compelled  Uoi  lo  pve  one  enemy  time  (o  preptre  i 
pmilioD  HhlUt  be  wu  engiged  aguiut  mother.  Befoce 
delitietalejy  pitptred  postiDiu  his  men  wse  ihat  down ,  in 
tbouundi,  u  they  would  have  been  in  the  Nethcrluidi, 
tod  It  lenpb  be  was  CD[r4>clled,  Sot  want  of  an  adequate 
■nillery,  to  adopl  the  same  procedure  *i  hit  adveiaary,  Thui 
tiie  war  ultimaldy  came  to  an  end  by  a  pieces*  of  mutual  ciliaui- 
Iton.  Bui  it  bid  broufbt  out  conipicuouily  the  value  ol 
highly  diKJpbncd  loldiery,  and  a  fresh  fetter  was  prepared  (or 
those  on  whom,  after  Frcdeiick'i  death,  the  reiponiibiliiy 
of  atmmand  wu  lo  fall,  and  piaclically  all  Europe  went  back 
lo  the  Harfaie  by  contnul  of  Ibe  previous  leneiaiinn. 

Meanwhile  in  France  event!  were  at  woili  preparing  the 
initrument  Napoleon  wu  destined  to  (jjeld.  Contrary  to  tbe 
prevailing  opinion  amongst  modem  hisiorisu,  it  ii  the  {act 
that  at  no  lime  in  hiiloty  was  the  art  oi  war,  and  oi  all  things 
appertaining  to  it,  more  closely  studied  than  during  the  last 
yean  ol  the  old  toyal  army  of  France,  Gribeauval  paved 
the  way  for  the  creation  of  tbe  artillery  desiined  lo  win  for 
Napoleon  bis  greaiesi  victories,  artd  auihers  and  generals  auch 
as  the  prince  de  Ligne  (f.t.),  the  due  de  BrogUe,  Cuibert  (f.f,), 
BosiDger,  du  Tcil  and  many  others,  pointed  out  dearly  the  tine 
-  ■     ■'  -  ......         J  ^^,^jj  ^j. 


E  removed;  but  none  could  suggen  the  first 
apply,  bccauK  the  ^».*ting  conditiona  were 

itil  ihedisaoluiion  of  sodcly  itself  gave  its  ultimate 


defence  was  to 
practical  steps 
too  closely  int< 
impi^hlc  1 


diive  operations  of  former  wan  were  economicaUy  diiaslrous. 
A  cnufaing  and  deciiive  victory  was  the  aim  for  nhkh  (II  tbotild 
ttiive)  u  a  firsi  step  towards  Ihis  object  decenlraliulion  ol 
commud  was  essential,  for  freedom  (^  mansuvre,  the  only 
answer  to  Fiedcrician  methods,  was  imposuble  irithoui  il. 
This  led  lo  tbe  idea  of  the  germaneaily  orgaoiied  division 
ol  all  atmiiand  evcnu  bad  reached  this  point  when  tbe 
deluge  ol  the  French  Revolution  overwhelmed  them,  and  in  lace 
of  a  coalitioa  ol  all  Europe  it  became  neceseary  to  build  up  a  new 
aimy  from  tbe  very  foundations.  Tbe  steps  by  which  it  was 
•ought  to  provide  ibe  men  are  dealt  with  In  the  article  Cqh- 
iCurnoN,  it  is  only  ncctssaty  to  point  out  here  thai  it  was  not 
till  1790  that  the  laws  became  sufficiently  defined  to  ensure  a 
regular  auiuil  increment  of  recruits,  and  it  wu  ibis  regularity 
of  supply,  and  not  the  fact  that  compulsion  wu  needed  to 
enlorct  it,  which  rendered  eipedicni  Ibe  complete  revolution 
In  wiffan  which  Najnleoa  was  desiined  to  eHcct. 

Until  this  refonn  wu  coniplcie  the  [evolutionary  (nrnmandera 
were  compelled  to  make  war  u  best  they  could  under  pressure 
ol  the  law  ol  Klf-preKrvation.  with  the  comequence  Ihat  the 
whole  army  became  habituated  to  the  (act  thai  orden  in  the 
Geld  had  to  be  obeyed  at  any  ucrifice  oi  lile  and  comfort,  and 
that  ncilfaet  hunger  nor  want  ol  ahoeSi  even  of  muskets,  could 
be  accepted  as  an  eacusc  (or  hesitation  to  advance  and  to  fight. 
Threatened  on  all  sides,  France  was  al  first  compelled  to  guard 
every  avenue  ol  approach  by  small  separate  lorcci  taking 
their  inslrucliODl  only  from  a  central  authority  in  Paris,  and 
thus  the  "  division,"  a  mobile  loree  of  all  arms,  which  the  earlier 
reformers  had  demuided,  cacie  sponlaneottsly  into  existence 
to  meet  the  requirements  ol  the  moment,  and,  thrown  on  ki 
own  lesoutcta,  developed  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  i.e. 
thcatafl,  Dtcesaary  to  co-ordii 


■eiroi 


g  Irora  diSert 


advance  both  of  csBttmpomy  opbdau  aad  of  llw  ti 
meant  ol  ueculioii  thco  avtllable  (especially  in  the  d 
imperlect  metni  of  Iclcgrsphy),  fonned  a  necessary  ste[ 
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■rhen  he  began  to  pnctise 
neihaustiblr  supply  ol  a 


rior  authority;  Cl)  the  idea  of  coK>perBtion  beiween  uptnu 
ims  lor  a  common  purpose;  and  U)  a  tradition  thll  tbe 
"  impossible  "  did  not  eaist  lor  French  soldiers. 
leequipmenlof  the  allies  started  from  very  diSeremfonpdt- 


IS  he  exposed  to  tbe  tia 


'  le  lut  CI 


uol  tl 


rong  poailioas 


Hon 

altogether  to  justify  Toelboda  of  evaaion  and  " 
Frederick  tbe  Great,  beginning  with  the  moslauftaaousobcnsj^t 
bad  ended  by  copying  the  caution  of  his  antagonists,  and  cad 
side  had  learnt  to  gauge  the  fighting  valua  of  a  ungle  bsttiUoa 
so  accurately  that  to  move  a  fotce,  rccoflEniacd  by  both  tt 
adequate  for  its  purpose,  into  1  threatening  position,  aufiod 
ol  itadi  to  induce  the  adveisaiy  to  accept  the  situation  ihm 
created.  Since  tbe  value  of  a  lortified  powtion  dq>eaded  laiplT 
on  the  ground,  the  cult  of  topography  became  a  ■"■"**.  and  (M 
Claiuewiu  puta  it)  the  wodd  lost  itself  in  debating  wbetbn 
"  the  battalion  delended  the  mountain  or  the  mounlaic  ddeodd 
tbe  hatuiiotu"    The  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  private  iol.br 

their  uniu  fit  (or  action  until  compieu  to  the  last  gaiter  buUa 

for  a  fi«d  number  of  days.  Over-centialiiation  cootiii«4 
though  tbe  expressions  "  divisjons  "  and  "  corps  "  wet*  alieailT 
known,  the  idea  these  words  nc 
into  eaisleoce.  Tbougb  a  cetUiB  number  of  units  might  be 
as^gned  to  a  lubordinale  commander,  they  still  received  al 
orders,  except  on  the  batllefield,  from  the  central  authodIT, 
and  were,  moreover,  contidtred  interchangeable,  llicre  m 
no  perwoal  bond  between  Ihem  and  their  generaL  To  wU 
lengths  Ibia  system  wu  pushed,  and  Ibe  coosequBicci  wUtt 
flawed  liom  it,  may  best  be  gauged  from  tbe  Imct  that  ii 
I  Soj  Mack,  when  writing  hi*  defence  lor  tais  laSun  u  dm  (« 
Napoleokic  Caufaigns),  thought  it  quite  natural  to  eaplBS 
the  delay  in  his  movements  on  the  day  of  Ekhlngea  by  the  iaa 
that  when  news  ol  the  French  attack  wu  received  be  w 
writing  out  the  orders  for  the  following  day,  vhich  (KTU[Md 


Further,  the  Idea  prevailed  in  middle  Eonft 
tnat  war  wu  a  matter  concerning  the  eoniending  govenuBcM 
in  which  the  ordinary  citiien  had  no  interest  whatever.  It  1 
true  that  the  result  of  a  war  might  traiisler  his  alleMnce  in 
ooe  crown  to  another,  but  this  wu  sorctly  more  10  tbe  pcai 
than  a  change  of  landlords.    Consequently  they  took  Inile 

most  Inclined  lo  help  the  array  which  most  ir^Kcted  tbor 

modalion  while  billeted  in  their  lowns  and  villages.  ;Sik 
goodwill  of  inhabitanu  is  always  valuaUe,  commMiden 
with  one  another  in  their  efiorts  10  purcbaae  il,  and  respect  (a 
private  properly  and  rights  reached  an  unprecedented  lei^ 
Thus,  during  the  whole  ol  the  campaign  ol  the  Netherlands  > 
t;qj  the  AuHriaiu  paid  hire  le  the  owners  ol  the  fiekli  in  ' 
ihey  camped;  and  when  on  one  occasion  payment  lor  lod 
Tetched  mcD 


,n  tbe  I 


.   Yetai 


mukable,  iUusintian  ol  this  isndency  01 
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ct  Uiiu  by  lb*  Fitnch  (itm)-  A  iUDaf  uoMd  puty  of 
AuKiiuu,  cndcavounnB  to  oupe  uran  tbt  Ktiiiic  to  Kutd, 
*cK  reiuKd  the  uk  o[  Ibe  [efiy  bout  UBtU  ib«  Rgulir  paymeiu. 
■u  E^ule,  ind  aduiUy  laid  doim  IbcLr  «niu  to  UK  (oaoy  mlwc 
tlun  biuk  the  lao  >nd  kUc  the  boiU. 

The  cumuklive  influeiuc  of  aU  thtw  brca  of  nUidUion 
it  C4tily  ioUawed.  To  iivoid  the  coK  aC  iiuuiiienble  peliy  cub 
Uuuciioiu  with  the  iofaiblluiU  the  troop*  wtn  eompelled 
to  hive  ncounc  to  the  miguinB  ■ytteni,  shkh  is  Iim  tied 
them  ibulutel/  to  Ibe  rntia  n>idi;  ud  the  roedt  betog  Dumeioui 
tbe  umy  bod  to  be  broken  up  iato  (null  detuhmeBU  W  Euid 
tbem.  Thui  the  lo-oJIcd  "  cordon  "  lyUna  gnv  out  nl  ii> 
(UTTDuadiiigi  ia  a  perfectly  nilun]  wty,  tad  mu  not  due  to  itae 
imbecilily  of  tlie  (encnls  irbo  employed  It,  but  la  the  minimi 
pUced  upon  them  by  custom  uid  public  feeling.  NoLhinf 
moie  forLuute  for  the  French  could  be  Imagined.  Dcsiitule 
of  all  Ibe  puapbetiulia  hitherto  considered  nuetury,  and  com- 
pelled to  ftfht  At  any  co&L  iix  otdei  to  live,  they  found  in  theie 
accumulated  iTUftaxines  wid  rDoviog  convoyi  the  ben  pooaiblc 
bait  to  attract  their  stajving  mea^  relieved  of  all  impedimeota, 
they  could  nwve  freely  through  foiesti  ud  manhei  generally 


.and  lb 


otoppouan 


lefioE 
Llively  small  number  ol 


to  their  raidg,  tbey  cooJd 
louod  the  flanks  ol  tbe  poaitions  and  thua  compel  their 
evtcuation.  This  struggle  to  laleguard  or  tuni  the  Ouki  of 
poiitiona  led,  as  before  in  Mulborouth's  time  and  in  our  own 
day  ia  Manchuria  uid  South  Africa,  to  a  competition  is 
eiteaslan,  and  al  Nipoleoa's  advent  it  was  cojamoo  to  Gnd 
armiei  of  30,aso  to  iOfioo  men  fighting  daullory  actions  o*<i  a 
fiont  of  20  to  ^  Di-  This  over-cataulos  gave  him  his  hnl 
opportunity,  when  the  &ie  and  energy  he  threv  into  his  work, 
ud  the  reckless  disregard  of  humu  life  he  immediately  dinilayed, 
Itamped  faim  «t  osce  as  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  conhdence  in  bis  guidance  on  the  part  of  his 
troops  which  to  the  last  proved  his  tiueil  ijJismu  of  victory. 
For  the  det^ls  of  Napoleon's  evolution  tbe  reader  isrefcrnd 
to  the  articles  Fishch  REVOLunoNaEi  Wabs  and  NapouONic 
CauPAiCKt,  and  here  it  vill  suffice  to  poinl  out  tbe  leading 
characleiistics  ol  ttu«  campsiffu.  Having  swept  the  AuslriaH 
out  ol  Sudinia.  ha  turned  agaiast  (hem  in  eastern  Lombaidy, 


smpls  l< 


n  by 


but  the  nf 


these  were  successful,  not  because  of  the  lorm  the  operations 

•d  to  impart  to  his  men  deprived  his  ndvenary  of  all  accepted 
A  by  which  to  time  his  own  comblcistboa.  It  caniiol  with 
ri»  he  uid  that  the  French  won  because  tbey  fought  bardei; 
of  BUCCKI  confirmed  both  leader  and 
their  coiabiaed  superiority  which  led 
very  brink  ol  disaster.  In  1796  through- 
,in  ucordance  with  the  teaching  he  had 
imtubed  from  his  iiudieii  ia  iSoo  be  appears  as  if  s«kjng  to 
determine  how  many  of  the  esULblished  rules  he  could  afiord 
to  neglect.  We  find  him  advancing  to  meet  his  advenaiy 
on  a  widely  extended  front  without  even  e^ilorlog  the  country 
to  learn  wbere  or  in  what  ttrlnglh  tk>t  adversary  stood.  In 
igoj  this  T '■'■'"•  ia  not  repeatedi  a  cavalry  icieen  covers  his 
advjLOCe,  aod  bis  orders  ate  ba&ed  on  the  intelligence  it  tiatismits. 
But  this  precaution  also  prova  insufficient.  Cavalry  can  only 
rtf,  they  c&nnol  hold;  and  only  a  combination  of  cifcumst*nces 
wbkh  he  could  net  by  any  potsibilily  have  foreseen  pieventt 
his  eneioy  from  evading  the  bio*  ai  the  kst  moment.  What 
the  position  of  the  Frencb  would  have  been  bad  Mackcarried 
out  bis  intention  of  leaving  Ula  ud  destroying  all  hi*  accumu- 
lition  u[  supplii*  ciB  only  be  lini^ntd.  But  contemporary 
evidence  prove*  beyond  doubt  that  Napoleon  b)id  already  tried 
the  endnrance  of  his  men  to  the  nlmost. 

In  1S06  Ibe  mistake  of  sole  reliance  00  a  cavalry  screen  Is 
no  longer  repealed.  The  cavalry  now  Is  backed  by  t  tirong 
advanced   guard,  ooc  quarter  of  tbe  whole  anny,  foUowipg 


10  matter  in  what  directiin  the 
n  coocentrate  in  forty-eight  hmn*  lo 
'  1  of  the  idea,  promisapt  in  Brilitb 
le  advance  in  square*  through  Ibe 
emy,  the  difiereocs  being  that 
Napoleon's  great  "hataHlon  carrie"  ha*  the  *dv«]H*g«  cd 
moluLlty  over  its  adversary.  ConcentntiOD  wilhin  forty- 
eight  boun,  however,  would  in  itsdf  be  wona  than  osclat 
uolcai  the  enemy  stood  fast  to  receive  the  intended  abock; 
ud  it  WB*  the  special  Db}ecl  of  the  strong  advanced  guards  or 
flsnk  detachmenli  to  lecure  that  he  should  do  (0.  Tbii  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  resolute  ofiensive;  no  men  feeling  tbe 
cn^my'a  poeilion  would  suffice  to  compel  him  to  stand,  and 
might  even  frighten  him  into  retreat  Hence  the  task  devolving 
upon  the  troops  thua  sdectcd  was  csscntialfy  distinct  (toot  that 
usually  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  advanced  or  dank  guard, 
and  involved  the  conception  ol  purcfaaung  with  their  Lve*  and 
by  the  vigour  of  their  action  the  time  necessary  for  the  rest  flC 
the  army  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow. 

Thia  is  the  true  meaning  of  Napoleon's  raaaim:  On  Ms 
faofisinrr  fh'a«/mr  d'un  fvint  fixr,  a  phnse  which  has  been 
much  misundenlood.  The  troop*  fint  engaged  fia  the  enemr 
by  tlie  vigour  of  their  attack,  and  Ihu*  conitilnte  a  juvot  about 

Hitherto,  however,  the  French  simies  had  been  operating  in 
a  coUBlTy  in  whicb  roughly  one  square  mile  of  area  would  teed 
one  thousand  men  for  two  days.  Their  freedom  from  convoyi 
and  other  impedimenta  enabled  them  to  sweep  out  u  area 
sufficient  for  their  needs  from  day  to  day.  But  events  now  led 
tbcm  into  a  region  in  which  this  telalion  between  the  day's 
inarch  and  their  subsistence  no  longer  obtained.    The  emperor 

of  Polud  and  East  Prussia.  His  men.  no  hinger  able  to  pick 
up  their  day's  food  by  a  day's  march,  rapidly  tell  ofl  in  condition 
and  diaci^^e  (for  abort  commons  wilh  the  French  always  en- 
tailed marauding).  As  men  and  horses  lost  in  condition  the  day'* 
march  dwindled  further,  with  the  result  that  heavier  demanda 
woe  made  on  tbe  supply  columnsi  and  Ibese  being  improvised 
and  entrusted  to  an  untrained  peraonnel,  the  sufierinp  of  the 
troops  became  unendurable,  while  the  mobility  of  the  French 
army  sank  behm  that  of  the  enemy.  Under  tbcse  conditions 
the  system  of  the  advanced  guard  could  no  longer  be  trusted  to 
work.  Moreover  the  Ruisians,  though  deficient  in  the  dash 
Dccessary  to  win  victories  in  attack,  have  always  taken  longer 
to  defeat  than  any  other  continental  troops,  and  in  the  short 
winter  days  of  the  first  half  of  the  Pofish  campaign  the  empcior 
bad  no  longer  time  to  beat  them  into  dissolution.  The  Ruasianl 
would  fight  all  dsy  and  retreat  at  night.  Aa  they  fdl  bad 
along  their  commuoicatiODs  their  feeding  was  easy.  The 
eibiusied  F(ench  could  never  overtake  them,  and  the  emperor 
was  at  leogib  compelled  to  adopt  an  expectant  atlilude.  Not 
before  Friedland  (June  14.  iSo]),  when  the  days  were  hng  ud 
the  country  dry  and  everywhere  passable,  did  his  cakulationi 
of  lime  and  space  prove  realiitd  and  the  syttea  justified  t^ 


When  in  1S11  he  again  attempted  to  apply  it  at  Vibia  and 
Smolensk  the  Russians  successfully  repealed  Ibeir  tactics  of 
evasion  on  every  occasion,  uotil.  when  they  had  fallen  back  to 
Borodtno.  their  enemy  had  so  far  diminished  that  a  battle  m  a 
selected  position  promised  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

Meanwbile  a  fresh  development  m  the  tactic*  of  the  three 
anos  added  a  new  weapon  to  Napoleon's  armoury,  rendering 
the  appUcalioa  of  his  system  or  any  variant  of  It  markedly 
more  certain  and  eScacious.  Whilst  the  Infantty  which  fought 
Napoleon's  eagles  had  been  steadily  deteriorating,  owing 


had  made  upon  tbem,  the  quality  of  bi 
steadily  improving.  The  growth  of  the  ae 
had  rendered  it  possible  to  throw  aside  tfa 
menii  of  the  old  conditions.    There  was  1 
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the  Fraadi  infuliy  uctio  huring  bcca   ttrimiliMd  tbcy 

ileird^)edKKhtivdyhi^ttM4Bdnd<  ' 


uhI  the  cvolntioB  of  the  utiUoy  irm  (mc  AiTnxuy]  tt  lut 
gave  N^Mleon  the  weapoa  he  required  to  leitUe  t)«  Idial 
inqduted  la  hit  mind  b/  bis  tttcher  du  Tdl,  vii.  CMcnfrclin 
(f  (it  itulnulBi  dowiili  g»  fli  dniitH  ^al,  which  wu 
derived  origiiwlly  tniin  the  uuilogy  between  the  altuk  an  i 
fartRn  uid  the  conducl  ol  ■  battle.  A  biulc  i*  but  u  (bbrevi- 
■tcd  licge,  01  1  siege  i  pnionttd  bMIIe.  la  the  fDnner  tbe 
object  a  to  punhuc  lime  mt  the  coit  <i[  men'*  lives,  in  tbe 
Uttci  to  economise  men  by  eipaidituie  of  time;  but  In  lyth 
tbe  finii  step  is  tbe  ssmc,  vii.  the  cnsttoD  al  ■  bnscJi  o[  con- 
tiauily  in  tbe  enemy's  deience  Ibnia^  which  the  OHsuliinE 
columns  can  pcoetnta  to  the  beut  of  his  position.  ThanJis 
Is  thi  increued  mabHity  in  the  field  snillery  snd  slcill  in 
li.iw<liiig  It  (iLe  Ttsuli  of  jnsn  U  eiperience),  it  wu  now  pot- 
■iblei  once  the  ^im  of  tbe  enemy's  iufsntry  had  been  imstesdied, 
to  bring  up  msMes  ol  guns  to  csse^lfaot  nnge  snd  Co  bieach 
the  living  luiput  of  the  defence;  snd  through  the  gsp 
thus  ciestedi  iofsntry  or  csvalry,  or  both  comblDcd,  poured 
to  overwhelm  tlie  Isst  loerve*  beyond.  This  sup  completed 
Napoleoo'l  mesns  of  destroying  thst  "  independent  will  power  " 
of  fail  tdvcnsry  which  i>  siter  sU  the  gieslesl  variable  in  the 
whole  problem  of  war.    His  advanced  guard  engaged  and  fixed 

capiamion,  tbe  great  blow  was  dcliveted  with  overwhelming 
suddenness  by  the  balance  ol  Iretb  troops  which  he  had  in  bind. 
But  the  whole  of  his  action  depended  etieaiially  on  ui  etact 
afi^nedation  of  the  endurance  o[  his  own  tmopa  first  engaged, 
at  the  (Mt  of  whom  the  locrvei  were  taved  up.  It  was  the 
n  of  tliis  method  which  rendered  Napoleon  lupnme 
in  the  battlefield  and  fully  justified  tbe  reluctance  which  his 
enemiesihowedtohaiardiisistueibutin  the  end  it  also  proved 
Ibe  came  ol  his  downfall,  lor  in  hii  ftuilleis  eBorts  to  bring  the 
alliea  to  action  in  1813  be  so  completely  wore  out  his  troops  that 
it  became  physically  impcoiible  for  them  to  meet  his  demsnds. 
Tbo  campaign  of  iSij  deserves  attentive  study,  for  In  it 
Nipdeon  was  both  at  hii  best  and  worst,  acting  as  sttate^t 
pure  and  simple,  a^^ying  the  means  at  hand  to  tbe  attainment 
of  tbe  objeci  in  view  almost  without  a  second  thought  for  tbe 
diplomatic  relatims  which  10  oiten  hampered  bis  military 
action,  notably  in  1814.  In  the  famous  "  defensive  campugn  " 
of  the  latter  year,  wbkh  is  usually  held  up  as  a  modd  for  imitation, 
he  can  hardly  be  laid  to  have  acted  as  a  strategist  at  all.  his 
movements  being  primarily  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
personal  relations  existing  between  the  three  allied  tnonarthi, 
not  to  the  annihilation  of  their 


le  primarily  to 


□  the  second  place  to  the  ii 
duction'  of  a  new  taciicil  method   by  the  Btittsh  army  for 
which  his  previous  experience  had  in  no  way  prqiarcd  him. 

That  after  tbe  event  Napoleon  should  have  sought  to  justify 
himself  is'  lurtber  pnwf  of  the  essential  duality  of  his  nature, 
which  only  loae  to  intuitive  genius  in  war  under  tbe  pressure  of 
visible  and  ungible  realities.  Hclaicd  from  exdlement,  he 
was  tbe  creature  of  his  surroundings,  controlled  by  contemporary 
Ibougbt  like  everyone  else;  and  it  is  to  failure  to  recogniie  this 
duality  in  hta  mind  that  all  subsequent  confusion  in  strategical 
thought  owes  its  oripn.  It  was  clear  that  the  career  of  such  a 
genius  could  sol  pass  unnoticed  by  mihtary  critics,  bencc,  even 
wiiiie  it  was  stiU  in  tbe  making,  every  student  of  the  military 
sn  lell  ((impelled  to  pais  judgment 


at  Napoleon's  victoiiei 
nhobUea.    These  n 


,  Mote  or  less,  each  one 
Kre  due  to  the  observance 
a,  brought  up  m  the  old 


inevitable  witli  regard  to  omlaaponiT  ctitidnn,  dace  dbUiKed 
tiBM  Is  always  needed  to  bring  f*cl*  down  to  Ibdr  tmcpenpednt 
It  Is  quite  clear  from  his  inDBmenble  lepoted  conienuiM 
and  it  n  quite  natural  lAen  one  oontiden  Napolmo's  sgt.  iM 
in  the  back  ol  hi*  mind  be  stood  rather  in  awe  of  thoc  Mr 
and  often  far  more  decply-^ead  men.  In  any  case  it-vn  ifiK 
oliviout  to  bim  that  his  military  reputation  wmild  aiud  a  hi 
by  their  collective  judgmeDt.  Hence,  as  loon  as  be  had  liiwe, 
he  set  hinuell  to  eiplstn  his  exploits  in  letins  which  ibcTDiJl 
understand.  That  be  would  be  criticised  for  his  CnqeeU  1i^ 
psnure  from  esliblished  practice  (for  instance,  in  nc^«tii| 
bis  communications,  and  sEain  and  again  accepting  or  lceta| 
lich  defeat  must  hsve  spdt  ults 
c  to  stifle  such  critidsu  in  utvisti 
centuate  the  care  he  had  denittd 
the  Marengo  campaign,  sT  IId, 
gain  In  tbe  campaigns  cl  Wifna 
ulb  really  is  that  ss  long  u  be 


a  battle  i 


I  situatknu  in 


ol  Dresden.  But  tl 
led  to  his"bauil]ir 
lich  he  was  operating 


d  UtUe  ti 


ileenou^  to  support  Ins  ne 


victory,  if  only  the  enemy  could  be  induo 
great  that  be  could  fi|^t  Us  way  through  to  when  bb  nil- 
forccments  were  prepared  for  him,  in  whatever  direttienniu' 
himbest,  Whilsthesdmitied.asallmustdctlKioundoaDB 
sense  at  the  bottom  ol  all  rules  deduced  from  centuries  t'txpoi- 
ence,  be  never  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  inviobblc  priac^ 
as  be  did  the  prind[^of  tbe  filed  point  asapsvot  for  nsnmns, 
the  case-shot  attack,  snd  the  employment  of  Ibe  •Ha|.{«A 
ginlrale.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  these  fundamental  prindfilil 
mt  thst  be  assumed  then  a 


wledgeio 


took  the  trouble  1 

eiplai 

them  to  his  marshals,  though  Ix  *l 

etoth 

re  when  wriring  to  his  twother  Jmiil 

and  to  Eugene  de 

minds  he  was  qui 

e  familiar.     Marmonl,  Rogniat,  5ouli  ui 

St  Cyr  were  men 

ocwbos 

intellect  be  had  the  highest  olitK, 

and  all  wrote  at 

length  e 

n  the  subject  of  his  campaign  1<t 

I  works,  not  a  maniruvre  in  xbet 
in  be  held  to  beiiay  a  knowMgc  d 

•hat  was  reaUy 

he  seci 

■  iBii  Man 

haveleamt  all  be  ever  could  learn  from  Napoleon's  example;  ie> 
at  Salamanca  we  find  him  manceuvring  quite  like  lae  d 
Frederick's  geneiali.  Napoleon  would  have  attacked  Wdliir 
ton  with  a  strong  idvanoed-guard,  one-lounb  of  bis  lominii^ 
St  the  least,  and  whilst  tbe  latter  was  busied  in  warding  of  lit 
assailant's  successive  bk>ws  Ibe  emperor  would  have  swung  Ikt 
remainder  round  upon  his  enemies'  Batik,  and,  with  a  thRc-O- 
one  superiority  at  the  dediive  point,  have  driven  bin  oil  lie 
road  lack  to  Salamanca,  This  idea  never  even  entote 
Mimont'shead.  Watching WelliogionwithasereenofvedttM 
only,  be  set  his  whole  army  in  motion  Lo  roarch  ronie 
his  fl^nk,  like  Frederick  at  Leutben.  An  Austrian  army  a  lU 
old  days  would  usually  stand  to  be  surrounded,  but  WelKBgn* 
instead,  set  his  whole  lores  in  motion,  i.e.  msnoeuvred.    Afili 

Irequent  convetsaiions  with  the  enpenr, 


one  of  which  tl 
"  like  ■ 


edayh 


■ouldwi 


bookoutof  which  any  one  could  learn  it) 
of  the  VI.  corps,  found  hirasdf  opposed  to  the  Silesian  ansf 
under  BlUcber,  and  Immediiiely  took  up  a  defensive  poliiiiA 
which  heoccupied  by  two  lines  ol  brigades  deployed  in  line  ^ 
fchcJoned  from  left  to  right.  No  one  who  had  enleied  bio  the 
spirit  of  tbe  emperor's  method  could  have  adopted  sub  a 
lonnaiioo.  Instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  mnliipliei 
and  thrir  multiplicity  need  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  ikt  ; 
psychology  of  action  taken  under  drcumstances  ol  iatene 
'it  danger.    Moat  ol  ua  kaow  raka  l°t 
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oasdoct  Ii  ill  Uwk  of 

'       '        ' '  BKDUl  pnK«u  by 

miEB  u  acuOB  u  uca  cnMiwMdicuUd?  Pnbably  orvcr. 
InmUiTcly  tha  mind  iwogniw*  lb*  li^  coanc  ind  lis  upon 

to  nan  Ihg-  order  in  wUch  Ibe  tdcu  premmd  [Iwniclva  (o 
hb  iiiiminiBiiM  In  war  thoc  tntagaitlm  ■»  omiUiitlr 
wWaf,  •>  tkil  by  dtgwu  tbt  ncDOKticin  of  tbcm  b«caiM> 
UiERd,  udtbacUcI  «ctttrt  pult nation  of  ihcm  liottcB  tbc 
Icui  iButionhy  MMiDMap  oe  poncM.  The  met  ipaki  lor 
iUcK.  BU  ndian  budndi  of  theunadi  of  wu  mre  cnnrdR] 
iiM  tbc  riuKt  cmnpiM  of  >  cunpticn,  *  true  vinr  ol  their  whole 
cu  only  be  obtuoed  wheo  ill  have  bcoome  aCcosUe  and  time 
cnaodpUn  critidBB  from  paitialily.  Bui  nationa  amul  aSord 
to  mil  uBiH  Iqiae  of  time  naden  K  uft  to  publiahaU  dipkmaiic 
■sd  <Mba  Kcrets;  and  Bany  wen  nady  W  utanpl  the  eohiiioB 
ol  Ihe  pnblona  <if  Nipolaoa'*  career. 

The  mM  pnmdiieBt  wan  Joinini  (f.*.),  ^xaking  forlbt 
Frnicharmy,andClniKwiU<f.>.),f«lbePnB>lan.  Thofonner, 
a  native  oi  Switierlaiid,  had  altncted  tbc  attention  of  Napoleon 
by  the  in^hl  hk  critkinn  Rvtaled,  and  had  been  attached  by 
him  to  the  naf ,  when  be  wrvad  under  Ney  alnnit  conlinuotuly 
from  1B06  to  iScj.    In  (be  lalttr  yeai  then  ii  no  doubt  that  he 


o^. xO' 

did  valuable  lervlGe  te  the  opeiMiaas  rnhntnitiDg  with  the 
battle   of   Baatxen;  but, 
them,  he  deaened  to  Ibe : 
Alexander,  who*  apia  b 

at  LdpxiB)butUideMn  

narked  dilfavoar^all  bouucable  mm  that  be  qiecdily  lank 
nto  aodal  oblivion,  ahlungh  be  rcmainod  in  tlie  SoNlaB  nrvke 
iDtU  his  iletlh  in  tU^.    Ncvatbelew,  thoo^  be  had  deieited 


if  hi*  great  maita,  wfaoae  Rputatica  certainly  doet  not  luflei 
it  hi*  bnodi,  aapt  tor  Iha  eneta  of  adolation  and  bombas' 
ri(h  wblcb  hii  hbterfcal  writingi  tr*  didgnnd.  Bui  hii  ucia 
lolatfon  cut  him  o9  from  authentic  aynitneu  mukcs,  and  b< 
Fas  by  mtute  an  lavcMM  of  •yatems.   Theiecieiaf  Napoleoii': 


en(«ll 


lelfl 


designate  a  method  whicb  vij  (Jmost  at  oM  as  wi 
[nnn  thii  lyiten  he  deduced  ili  opposite.  "  titeri' 
I  a  whole  ie<pence  of  othera,  which  in  (he  end  1 
into  the  ume  Idea.  A  diigram  win  mat 
dearac  than  many  wocda.  II  an  army  A  MtDd*  In 


ceattat  poiitiM  Mlatlvdy  to  two  other  anidM  B,  C,  conro;^ 


lerioi  hnea  ",  whilst  B  and  C 

[he  boots  (ail  to  inform  ua. 
the  advaougcj 
iierini  an^ea,  &c.,witb 
wMd ,  a*  a  rale,  milkary  UMotiana  so  Indy  belei  tbdr  pafci. 

Since  Ibe  objact  ol  all  itcatecy  it  to  bring  thefreatest  ponibfe 
force  to  bear  afainit  Ibe  decUvc  point,  it  is  obvlaui  to  aik  why 
aimia  ihould  not  always  b*  concentrated,  and  iriiy  IIK7  iboiild 
evtt  divide.  The  answer  Is  that  a  given  diMikt  and  a  linglc 
toad  win  only  nbsiit  a  CBtain  nunberof  men,  a  mnber  whicb  In 
practice  is  found  to  bt  about  60,000  with  tbeir  lequialte  gnns  and 
train.  Hencoanantty.iayof  no^oomen.natonlycasnotsub- 
alit  on  aihgilc  line  or  load,  but  whBi  divided  into  two  equal  porta, 
and  aepanled  only  by  a  thorl  day's  nMrdi,  is  leally  man  nady 
for  initant  action  than  an  army  of  00,000  on  one  TOSd.  SqHrfr 
lion,  therefoie,  when  large  nunben  an  is  qutetioD,  li  a  nccanly 
of  esstence,  not  a  matter  of  free  cbokei  but  wbei  it  k  thn* 
forced  upon  a  commander  be  regulates  the  rata  of  his  mai^  ao 
that  hii  leparate  columns  cannot  be  attadied  rinfly  bdon  tha 
bead*  of  bath  are  within  supporting  diitanca  of  one  another; 
the  jawi  of  the  oaden  then  cloae  on  the  out,  and  ualcM  Ibe  nut 
piavcs  harder  than  the  cncken  tbe  nut  is  crushed.  But  this 
calculation  npoaea  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  themaithinf 
powers  al  the  advenaiy,  and  it  was  in  this  that  N^xdeon^ 
enemiea  failed.  Accustomed  only  to  tbdrowaddlbenuinelhoda, 
Ibey  were  quite  unable  to  imagiDe  Kapdcoo'i  lightniuf^ika 
rapjdity.  Marching  twenty-five  railei  in  a  day.  Us  wiiola  aimy 
would  hurl  itself  on  oneof  Ibe  columns  irtiilst  the  otlxer  waattUI 

so  close  that  mutual  co-opcratioi 
dctacbntent  agiinit  one  to  purchase  time  by  the  sacrifice  of  Its 
nea'i  live,  and  would  then  strike  at  the  other  with  the  bulk  cd 
bis  force*  united.  How  the  detaduoent  executed  its  task  depended 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  gnund.  It  might  fi^t  a  leiie*  of 
rear-guard  actions  if  a  succca^on  of  readily  defensible  aectloni 
lavound  such  action,  or  it  mi^t  conceal  ici  weakneat  and  bnpoae 
caution  and  retpen  on  ill  opponent  by  the  vigour  el  its  attacks; 
for  that  then  could  be  no  rule,  and  rircunulances  alone  could 
dedda.  In  Ibis  form  Kapoteon  won  most  of  hi)  eailiet  iocceaaes, 
but  a  litlla  rtfleclioa  wiD  ahow  that  the  melbod  depended 
eaentially  upon  his  superior  mobility  and  the  wflKngness  of 
his  enemy  10  fight  or  ilie  revene.  In  time  this  dawned  upon 
his  opponenia  also,  and  when  in  rgij  amund  Dtcaden  ba 
tried  to  put  this  [rian  Into  force  the  allied  column  tmiDtdlately 
threatened  retreated  before  blm,  whilst  the  other  coallnued  ila 
advance,  thus  oompelling  him  to  return  to  succour  his  retaining 
detachment,  which,  of  course,  could  not  struggle  on  indefinitely 
against  a  marked  superiority  of  numbers.  He  himself  tsnfcised 
during  the  September  days  in  Dresden  that  this  ;'»  4i  ta-tt- 
ttnl,  as  he  described  it,  had  completely  bivken  down  hi)  ixay. 
II,  on  Iheotberhand,  the  conunandetof  the  centnl  army  under- 
(stimales  his  opponent's  mardiing  povin  Its  doom  is  sealed, 
lor  both  his  Hanks  an  turned  in  advance  and  he  comes  under 
a  concenliated  fire  to  which  it  can  only  oppo»e  a  diveigrat 
one.  This  dlifertnce  1)  more  marked  now  thin  formerly;  and 
stated  in  it)  eMrrme  form,  for  rifle  in  only,  It  really  mean) 
tbal  every  butltt  fired  from  the  drcumfcrence  stands  a  tenfold 
better  chance  of  hitting  M>mcthinE  vulnerable  than  those  directed 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  Tfae  only  salvation 
for  an  amy  thus  threatened  is  to  move  by  a  lateral  inarch  out- 
side the  jaws  of  the  crackers,  and  fall  on  one  limb  only,  when, 
if  it  is  iidicaUy  lormidohle,  it  stands  a  good  chance  ol  over- 
whelming the  force  immediately  opposed  to  it  belon  the  others 
can  arrive.  ?or  instance,  at  KI)n>ggr«tE,  if  the  Austrian  mstn 
army,  pivoting  on  the  liied  point  made  by  tbeir  snd  and  4th 
corps  engaged  with  Prince  Frederick  Charies's  army,  had 
iwung  round  Ihc  retniinlng  »i  corps  upon  that  of  the  crown 
prince  by  a  short  march  of  from  six  to  eight  miles,  the  Elbe 
army  wouU  have  struck  a  blow  In  Ibe  ali.  and  Ibe  alaation 


would  bvn  hem  rtuuei  fa  (pit*  at  the  iloiniaB  ind  isdechion 
of  previoui  movementi.  An  army  i1  jinking  on  loUrwr 
bno,  Ihsdore,  occupia  m  poutloD  of  ufvuiUge  or  die  rcvenc 
■^cording  to  the  ■kill  of  iti  leader  uid  ju  own  inhercDt 
fighting  capacity,  uid  this  whether  its  potitioD  uiKa  from  opera- 
liODS  during  the  actual  coune  of  hofttililicBi  of  from  circum- 
lUnca  alieady  pre^iiatent  in  peace  time,  at  foi  instance,  the 
conGguratioD  ol  Irontien.  Ihe  phrase,  therefore,  "  the  use  of 
inteioi  lines,  "  though  convenient  to  those  who  are  thorou^y 
agiMd  u  to  its  limituioas,  of  ilself  explaiiji  nothing,  and  is  a 
piliall  lot  (be  inetperienced. 
A,  bmrever,  in  moviDg  u  nggtsted  sgaiDit  his  enemy'i 
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with  uy  place  lying  ditectly  bdiiad  his  point  of  depaituce. 
U  hfa  anay  luSen  only  [rem  ikumeu,  but  is  really  luperioi  In 
fifhting  pown,  this  lisk  may  be  li^lly  taken — victory  settlo 
■11  things.    In  piopoition,  however,  as  the  niutt  of  coUiiion  ii 


'  aupply  trill  be  advso- 


doabthit,  altemative  lines  of  n 
tageoiu.  Hence  a  bioad,  l 
entering,  base  or  starting  liu 
aince  as  an  invader  penetrates  into  hii  enemy'i  country  bii  base 
becomes  salient,  wbUiI  that  of  the  defender  becomes  K-entraoi, 
we  have  btfe  a  compensating  arrangement  which,  under  given 
conditions  of  country,  equipment  and  the  Ulte,  fives  the  striking 
radius  of  ^  aggressor  precisely  as  was  the  case  in  fonner  times. 
The  case  of  the  Fiench  invasion  of  Runia  in  1811  is  an  illus- 
tratioD.  The  Russian  base  at  any  moment  may  be  mnsidered 
as  formed  by  lines  traced  just  outiide  the  stdklog  radius  of 
small  bands  of  French  marauders;  the  French  base  as  including 
all  the  tetritoiy  in  their  occupation,  for  within  thai  area  they 
were  free  to  loitify  or  protect  any  accumuUlions  of  stores  and 
supplies  they  chose  to  make.  By  the  time  the  French  reached 
Moscow  the  Russians  could  afioid  to  auack  Ibem  from  any 
direction,  for,  whatever  happened,  retreat  into  their  own 
undevastated  country  was  always  open.  The  Soulb  African 
war  adords  a  modem  eiampte  of  ihe  same  thing. 

Tbtse  ideas  are,  after  all,  elementary,  and  readily  grasped 
even  by  the  average  intellect,  though  many  votumca  have  been 
devoted  to  proving  them,  and  yet  they  are  all  that  Jomlni  and 
hb  followers  have  to  offer  us — a  fact  tbat  both  eipUini  and 
{iistiGa  the  contempt  with  which  mOitaiy  «udy  was  >□  king 
I^srdcd  by  practical  soldiers  in  England. 

Gausewiiz.  however,  approached  his  subject  from  a  higher 
slandpoint.  Gifted  with  a  mind  of  exceptional  power,  which 
be  had  trained  to  Ihe  utmost  in  the  school  of  German  jriiilosophy, 
and  having  seen  war  from  (he  beaten  side,  he  knew  well  that 
!  than  phrase-making  was  needed  to  force  a 

iKJon  (o  the  final  abnegation  of  its  independent  will. 

>d  ihmighoui  in  the  closest  couwoou  with  the  directing 


them  to  the  authority  they  ezerdscd.  Hence  he  rcaiD 
that  the  catastrophes  (hey  had  shared  in  ^**mwwiq  qb 
deeper  analysis  than  (hey  bad  as  yet  rcccivBd-  First  of  sU 
sought  a  satisfactory  definition  of  what  war  really  n 

competitJon  of  the  btisinoa  wnkL  "  Had  he  wdtten  in  modtfl 
timea  he  wouU  doubdos  have  cast  it  in  the  Danriniaa  Bnli, 
vis.  "  war  is  the  struggle  lor  existence  tnndemd  u>  the  BBtiCMl 

and  the  welfare  ol  h>unanit]r,  and  will  cenainly  ^miie  auk 
greater  indueaca  on  the  evohitioBol  the  naliooa  (on  whi(ii,afu> 
all,  Ihe  fate  of  the  individaal  dqiends)  than  all  the  wnks  d 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  combined.  This  traosfcteu 
of  the  queslion  to  the  national  plane  is  in  fact  thar  vs; 
antithesis,  for  whereas  the  survival  of  the  fittest  thrcatou  ttc 
sislality  of  sodely  on  Ihe  pHndpte  of  the  KUkenny  aa,  da 
survival  of  the  raci  pecestilatCT  ila  caheience.  Next,  Omit- 
will  analysed  hiasubjcct  huo  i(a  oonstitucu  factan.  In  tU 
procQS  he  inviatigatea  all  the  theoriei  of  bases  ai     _ 

war's  many  phenomena;  and  buDy,  at  between  tqaaOj  uaiA 
opponoits,  he  sho«*  (tot  eneotially  tacccsi  in  war  depaali  <■ 
the  moral  factors  only.  First  la  "  cmirage  "  in  all  its  fons, 
from  its  kiwest  manifeslatkn  In  the  eicilemeot  ol  a  diaigc.  N 
its  highest  in  the  fearless  acceptance  of  supreme  reponabiliiy  is 

"  duty,"  again  in  its  widest  sense,  bom  the  tmcompiiiniiii 
endurance  of  the  humblest  musketeer  in  the  ranka,  to  the  reidi- 
ness  of  the  whole  natioa  to  submit  to  the  saciiSce  cf,  and  tbt 
ratiaint  on,  personal  liberty  that  Tetdiness  for  war  eetaia 
This  "  readiness, "  moreover,  h*  shows  to  be  caidioal  (for  nsliia     i 
with  land  frontien),  for  indubitably,  under  the  eocditiDns  tka 
prevailing,  the  surest  guarantee  of  victory  in  the  fidd  was  tk 
CDDCtntntion  of  every  man,  horse  and  gun  in  the  ahonesttsX 
on  the  decisive  point.    Thus  only  could  tbc  ulvantsgo  4 
greater  wealth,  larger  population  and  so  forth  be  pcutrahvd;    , 
and  the  growth  of  modon  means  of  communJ^tioD.  railway 
telegraphs,  &c.,  have  only  confirmed  his  posftiuL    It  has  hem    ' 
the  gradual  appreciation  of  portions  of  Qauscwits's  teadiisft 
enforced  by  the  drastic  lessons  of  1866  and  1S70,  wfaiiA  ha 
tumed  alt  Europe  into  an  armed  camp,  and  thin  fact  mtf* 
for  generations,  stultify  sll  ideas  of  Eunqiean  disarnamesl.    I 
For  since  everything  depends  on  instantaDeoua  readiji^  fc    ' 
action,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  any  natim  wiB  volunlsiill 

obtained  by  agreeing  to 

existence  is  most  gravely  threatened-    An  u 

obviously  everything  10  gain  from  delay. 

All  this  portion  of  Clausewiti'i  work  a 
changa  in  armament  or  other  condiliona  can  ever  affect  \ti 
it  api^ies  as  much  to  land  as  to  sea  power,  and  essentially  «is 
the  doctrine  of  Nelson  and  St  Vinceni.  Indeed,  at  sea  NchA 
was  in  advance  of  Napoleon,  lor  hequitewndosiaodtboadvsa-' 
tage  to  be  gained  In  paralyiinc  the  independent  wiB^ioaa  <i 
hi)  oppooent  by  ■  irtgerous  >ttiidt,and  was  willing  to  stake  Ml 

raore  uncertain  dements  of  wbd  and  weather  whkh  coBdilioeet 
hi»  movements.    But  the  rest  of  Clauseiriti's  teadiiog  ii  ts*   . 
deeply  csloured  by  his  personal  opcriencta,  and  be  stood  is 
too  dose  a  relation  to  the  events  of  his  time  to  bcsbletolwa 
(he  details  of  the  whole  subject    Although  he  was  the  fiisl  » 
seise  the  meaning  of  Napoleon's  casfrshoi  a(Lad  (the  dooif^ 
(ioD  occurs  tor  (be  first  time  in  his  Camftipi  ff  llis).  he  ^ 
not  realise  how  (his  might  be  ap|>lied  to  (he  deslnictioB  of  whsl 
he  himself  fcemulaled  aa  the  most  serious  of  sU    tbc  miar 
indeterminate  factors  with  wbich  a  commander  ia  called  upes 
to  deal.  vii.  "  the  independent  wOl-pows  of  his  opponent.'   ; 
He  saw  clearly  enough  that  time  and  space  were  the  enderlyint   | 
conditions  of  sU  straiegical  calculation,  and  that  time  CMild  lie 
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la  may  iiu>  ufely  a 
UDEipatal  meLtuxI  of  applyini  " 
■lUiomciit  ef  the  object  in  view  "  i 
lien  in  two  houn, « tlu  um)' Eorp*  is  dif  Inthitcu^n 
tbe  indcpeaduL  nU-poim  si  the  advtBuy  would  ncdn  m 
EVHl  unwdcMW  tbak.  Nor  did  bt  evn  dculjr  ioniukt*  n 
>  piLBdpIe  Ibe  impoitMiKz  ot  mobilitjr.  Evojr  on*  of  coune 
Ills  in  1  tBoeiai  way  undtnUnd  tliB  ■dvaati^  of  "  tcUida 
there  £nl,"  ind  all  ol  ui  have  lor  ycuB  biicn  fumliir  irith  tlu 
iaportioce  vbich  Napoleon  atUcbcd  la  n|»d  nunMns.  But 
the  tendency  b»  tlwiyi  been  to  comidei  the  imtt  of  imn-hing 
ill  iUeU  ai  an  iavuiable  lactor,  and  lo  eakulate  cva7  opsatlnn 
ot  diajMsitioa  Iiom  the  time  a  column  intnaUy  tate  ts  deploy 
into  pwitioo  (lom  a  loid  oi  dehJe.  Bui  ao  lyUemalk  altaa|M 
to  dcteEoune  the  advantages  whidi  mi^t  on  TrfTMiwi  beobtniiied 
by  licrifidng  comlort  and  coBvenienco  lo  " 
a  aani  haa  evei  been  uodeiUlieii.  Yet 
ippicciateil  the  point,  and  It  mutt  lenuin  ■  liddk  tt*  ill  tima 
hoiriucha  mind  aa  Cljittteiriu'a,  which aiain mi tftSa tid iten 
at  Gnt  hand  tlie  cameqiKDCsa  which  foUowid  fiooi  Napakoo'* 

■od  cavaliy  moviog  in  man  acioa  cotmtiy — could  have  laBed 
lo  place  on  tecoid  the  cDonnoiB  advanUifc*  which  ml|bt  fsOow 
ill  adoption.    The  boolc  aa  it  itood,  homva,  became  the  bible 

oi  Ihe  Prussian  utoy,  and  iti  compreher--  ' ~-" "- 

preliminary  to  ail  useful  study  of 

Uoltke^a  mind^  and  that  of  bis  ' 

upon  it    To  its  (trensth  the  Gennuu  owed  rII  thtii 

and  to  its  wtakooK*  certain  (lave  trran  that  wen  ■wnh 

Meanwhile  the  pngma  o(  invcalion  suddenly  dtitr^ed  the 
faveining  condition  oI  all  pecvious  eipcnence.  The  NapolcDnic 
(Iralegy,  aa  wc  have  shown,  depended  plinuuily  on  U»  certainty 
o[  dedsion  conferred  on  bim  by  his  "caw-shot  attadi  ";  but 
(be  introduction  of  the  loog-nnge  infinity  dOe  (muule'laader) 
n ndered  it  practically  impossible  to  bting  the  manes  of  aitUlery 
Ib  the  doK  langes  nqiured  by  (he  Napoleonic  method,  la 
liic  1S59  campaiga  (see  Ituuh  Wabs)  between  Fnacc  and 
Austria  both  sides  were  bandied  with  auch  ■  gensal  abetnca 
Df  inlelligenci,  and  Ihe  marksmanship  of  the  AuiUiwu  in 
[stlicular  was  >o  very  Infeiioi,  thai  neitbci  ude  detived  advaa- 
lage  (lotn  the  change.  But  when,  in  iSSi-fls  t»e*  Akeucih 
Civn.  Wah),  the  theatre  of  interest  was  tiBosTeiiHl  aoou  the 
^ibnlic,  the  other  causes  united  10  pve  it  immenie  importance. 
^nle^«  in  Ihe  tlitits  was  almost  ai  toadlew  1*  East  Prussia 
ind  Silesia  in  Frederick  the  Great's  time,  and  its  forests,  riven 
ind  nurshe*  were  far  more  Impenetrahle.  Both  the  Southern 
,nd  Northern  armies,  nioteovcr,  were  entirely  new  to  their 
lotk,  and  consequently  their  operations  became  exceedingly 
low.  As  far  as  the  generals  and  staS  had  studied  war  at  all 
bey  had  been  brought  up  to  the  N'apoleonic  tradition  as  handed 
own  by  JonunI  and  his  school;  and  futing  **  a  body  to 
pprecia.te  the  [oltraaie  interdepcndeDCO  ot  (he  three  arras,  Ihey 

r  (slumn  doc*  not  signify)  upon  the  decuive  point  must  auffice 
1  overrun  all  opposition.  But  the  alowoen  of  opoatioaa  gave 
me  for  entrenchments,  and  coniequenlly  so^M  lor  the  powers 
:  the  new  rifle.  Whereas  against  the  dd  muikel  one  rush 
ifficed  to  cover  Ihe  danger  zone,  Ihe  Tide  widened  this  ions 
teut  threefold,  so  tbat  human  lungs  and  limbs  could  no  longer 
xomplish  the  distance  without  paose»,  during  which  paases, 
DOC  guna  could  no  longer  assist  eSecUvdy,  the  attacking 
lantry  bad  to  protect  itself  by  lu  own  fire,  standing  in  Ihe 
<cn  iritliin  polU-Uank  range  of  the  dfle*  of  the  cool,  akiUul 


TtnD  wtien  itmiLir  experience* 
Wraily  of  practice  in  the  two  conlendmg 
la  a  deadlock,  whidi  was  ended  only  by 
BUperiorily  and  the  "  policy  of  attrition." 
Europe  except  in  BO 
lught  by  the  deadlines!  of  the 
Ilfle  ire,  wUct  wa*  allribuied,  not  as  It  should  have  been  to  the 
"  iT  oondttioni  imder  which  it  wU  employed,  but  to  the 
o(  (be  weapoB  itself;  and  from  this  conclusion  It  was  a 
short  atep  to  the  Inference  that  the  brecdi-loadcr,  firing  five 
unds  to  one  of  (be  rauxale-h»det,  must  prove  a  terrible  faulm- 
at  of  deslnictioa  Actually  thia  Inference  ha*  hampered 
lat^lc  prognia  eva  since. 

Tke  rampilgni  of  1H6  in  Bohemia,  and  ot  1S70  in  Prance, 
fnmfsb  positive  proof  that  Oausewits  had  not  appreciated  the 
NiVideanIc  teacUns  to  its  full  extent,  for  thou^  the  ccndiliont 
■Vda  and  *0|d  were  Ideal  for  ft*  application,  no  trace  of  hii 
lundimeBtal  ptfndple  b  dislincnbbable  in  Moltke's  orders.  In 
the  fonner  It  would  aeem  from  Ihe  mzpa  that  the  Austtiaoi 
BctuaUy  ptaiUiid  the  fonn,  though  they  Iiad  fotsoltcn  the 
qAit,  a*  the  detadted  poup  In  Bohemia  (see  Seven  Weeks' 
Wu)  Dd^  well  be  considered  aa  an  nant-iaFie  tlotroU,  and 
day*  pnceding  Kftniggrtta,  the  distribution  of  the 
such  that  the  application  of  Napoleon** 
iwed  had  the  Idea  been  present.  That 
Mohka  hhnsdt  never  cmileBiplaled  its  employnient  is  sufficiently 

d  phn  of  the  md  ot  July,  noon, 

anny  waa  to  nuith  acrais  the  fniut 
ol  the  AuMriasa  Ib  poahicn,  pceciady  is  Fiedoick  had  done 
century  before. 

of  Ignoring  Napoleon's  saying,  On  at 
fv'mlear  d'MM  feiiOS  fat  than  1870.  Here  wa* 
BO  anny  fDOcmoualy  superior  In  numben  and  organization, 
dl^iariiig  ol  aa  admliabie  cavalry  and  far  superior  artillery, 
repeatciUy  on  the  edge  of  disaaler,  not  because  of  (he  superior 
cuBBbig  of  their  advenary,  but  liinply  because  the  mind  ot  a 
rtMonable  mao  proved  ipiKe  Incapable  of  conceiviiig  the 
bhindem  that  hi*  advenary  perpetrated.  Moltke  always  placed 
Kiwwj*  in  his  cnemy'a  position  and  decided  on  what  would  be 
the  raliooal  couite  for  hun  to  pursue^  He  pve  him  the  recog^ 
niied  three  courses,  but  it  happened  that  it  was  always  the  fourth 
(the  unexpected,  because  from  Moltke's  standpoint  so  hopdessly 
imiional)  that  he  took.  Tbesiloatiansof  IbeSth,  iilbandifith 
of  August  are  all  iostaDCes  in  point.  On  the  last  of  these  date* 
(see  Fbanco-Geuian  Wu)  the  French  commander-in-chief 
by  mcRly  Handing  atiU  through  irresolution  found  hinisdf 
in  a  situalioo  promUng  certain  victory.  It  is  true  that  he  took 
no  advantage  of  it,  and  nothing  can  detract  from  the  magnjfl- 
ceat  Testation  of  von  Aivcnsleben,  comnunder  of  the  m.  Corps, 
and  the  gallantry  with  which  his  troops  and  his  comrades  sup- 
ported him.  But,  equally,  nothing  can  alter  the  fact  tbat  in 
sjHte  of  an  Baiaine'a  mbtahca  the  dawn  of  the  r7ib  of  August 
found  Ihe  CemaB  beadquaiten  with  only  the  dfbtis  ot  two 
corps  on  tbs  gRmnd  (act  to  Eace  with  the  whole  Frendi  army, 
of  which  oidy  on^-tbird  had  been  aeriousty  engaged. 

Sedan  leariy  ended  in  the  same  way,  "The  Gennans  had,  with 
tbar  cavalry,  fixad  ton  man  the  predie  position  otthdr  enemy, 
bul  no  trsopi  wan  tohj  ofl  to  hold  them,  and  all  throughout  the 
aflemooD  of  tho  jitt  and  moniing  ot  ihe  1st  the  French  array 
was  free  to  iMite  fnm  the  bildge-head  of  Torcy  on  a  hroad  front 
in  Mouv  do  nsntumt  and  aeparato  the  wings  of  the  Prua£an 
army.  Judging  by  the  way  they  actually  fought  in  the  hopdeia 
poiitiaa  in  which  they  elected  lo  rtmaic,  their  ptospccta  of 
nictcsa  in  the  luggestod  mancenvrv  were  not  small.  After  the 
wai  it  wa*  ea^  and  natniBl  to  idaco  the  blame  lot  the  sttuatioDS 
in  Ibc  eariy  day*  on  the  sbmijden  of  the  Gettnin  cavalry,  trat 
closer  study  ol  the  facts  baa  shown  that  in  ipila  oi  all  Ibetr 
iborlcomlngi  tU*  am  did  not  deserve  tt,  hir  they  actually  lound 
the  enemy  and  reported  hi*  poaitlona,  while  nothing  could  be 
urged  against  Ibem  in  nspect  lo  Sedan,  tor  by  that  time  they 
had  — '■'^■t'—I  a  rablive  aopolotlty  ova  tbeli  enemy  whkb 
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«u  abwlutflir  cnnhlnc.  Tlu  Imth  1*  that  tin  Fnu^an  lUS 
bid  ngt  realized  thai  caviliy  npoiu  iiloM,  even  if  Ihcjr  utivt 
In  line  (which  in  [ad  very  lew  ever  ditU,  da  Dot  iSord  i 
tuKdenl  (ounditioD  on  which  lo  bue  4  muiceuvte.  If  cavaliy , 
three  diyi'  march  la  idvaoce,  repoil  iha  pitMDce  ol  an  enem)' 

■hey  may  be  even  on.  the  fDUowing  day.  It  ii  cot  enough  to 
find  an  enemy,  he  mutt  alio  be  bud  and  held  »  that  he 
canDOt  move;  and  tbc  Itree  armi,  cavalry,  artillery  and  inlantiy, 
loim  Ihe  moit  effident  comblAaiios  [or  economically  lecuiinc 

Tventy  ye*n  at  leut  elapKd  bdon  [rsb  light  came ;  and  this 
it  came  from  Fiuice,  not  from  Oerraany.  Mo  one  (an  accuse 
the  Getmau  of  a  tendency  to  deep  on  their  laurdi;  on  the 
OODliary,  no  umy  in  biitory  ever  let  ituH  to  work  with  greater 
teal  and  ioduiUy  to  proGC  by  the  leuoni  dI  iti  campaigns. 
Bui  it  ii  not  ia  the  nnki  ol  the  lucceulul  that  the  delects  o[ 
the  military  machine  are  most  lurelv  revealed.  Moreover. 
they  were  daiiled  by  the  very  bti 
fratitude  to  their  leaders  made  thee 
The  Fttnth  started  their  reforms 
The  younger  olBcers,  who  had  ■ 
tiapetial  army  had  fought,  and  t 
endured  the  misery  brought  upoi 
leaden,  felt  no  desire  to  shield  Iheiepi 
the  bitterness  ol  the  cup  Ihty  were  compelled  to  drink  filled 
them  with  the  dctermiDnliga  and  energy  necessary  to  eniuie 
tegeieialioo.  They  had  been  beaten  by  the  palpable  Defect  of 
their  own  Napoleonic  traditions^  and  Ibis  fact  added  additional 
Ming  to  their  luScrings.  Accordingly  a  number  of  the  most 
Kaloiu  amongst  their  handed  themselves  together  lo  ensure 

Freieally  these  men  assumed,  by  slum  wei^t  of  merit  and 
Industry,  the  practical  control  of  the  military  history  section  of 
thcgeneralstAff,  and  here  they  trained  one  another  for  the  posts 
cf  instructors  at  the  alaS  college  (£cole  de  Gunrc),  vhence 
ullimatdy  the  supply  of  future  commander*  would  be  drawn. 
As  a  fjrji.  Hep  in  thdt  progress  they  ransacked  the  archives  of 
the  War  Office  and  subjcded  the  whole  correspondence  of 
Kapoleon  to  a  critical  invesligstion,  eiceeding  in  thorou^uieia 
anything  it  had  as  yet  undergone. 


incc  of  their  ^ctories,  an 
Jind  to  those  leaders'  faul  t 
thout  these  disldvontace 
n  haw  splendidly  the  ol 

it  by  the  ineptitude  of  1' 


let  ten  were  based  and  the  oecutive  orders  isHied, 
had  never  seen  the  light.  From  the  Juilaposition  of  the  two 
Connected  system  was  by  degrees  evolved.  As  has  been  iiuj 
Caled  above,  Napoleon  never  really  appndated  the  esolmoi 
intellectual  gulf  which  separated  him  front  his  marshals,  t 
habitually  treated  them  u  eojoyipg  his  own  deomcB  of  viBi< 
in  their  wor):.  and  it  I*  only  in  his  Iciten  la  Jerome 'and  Engd 
(with  whose  limitation*  be  wot  only  too  well  acquaiated,  but 
whom  he  employed  because  their  inteceiu  wen  identical  with 
his  own)  that  he  eiplains  thing*  in  ^  form  wUch  evoi  a  cliild 
alight  understand.  From  these  indication*  the  wliola  web  ol 
the  nuden)  doctrine  ol  the  £cale  de  Guenc  waa  fndaaUy 
woven,  subiiantiaUy  In  the  form  in  which  we  have  given  it 
above.  Wiihthisworktbenaraeaof  M«il]ard,La]iiIos*,Boaiud, 
Fo[±,  Colin,  Camoo,  Desbrtire  and  otlun  dturve  to  be  lor 
ever  associated,  for  they  averted  intellectual  despair  in  the 
iiation  and  rendered  it  posaibie  for  the  bc*t  minds  in  the  country 
to  continue  their  labours  for  it*  retetmation.  Without  some 
auch  baus  hope  would  have  been  ImpDsatble  in  lace  ol  the  ever- 
growing forces  of  theli  watchful  antagonist.    As  matters  itand, 

a*  long  as  France  can  keep  her  ports  open  to "~ 

■be  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by  invaston,  for  it  b 
ol  time  and  ipuc;  and  with  her  existing  nrtwoth 
communicatiODi,  which  favour  hei  the  more  the  lutber  the 
invaders  penetrate,  the  application  of  this  (yi 
quite  astounding  pODibilitie*. 

All  system*,  however,  mutt  tooner  or  later  be 
the  sdveisaiy,  snd  require,  moreover,  adaplatioi 
•urroundings,  which  may  vary  froco  the  roadlessnes* 
la  iSoi  o(  tlie  Uoitetl  Slates  in  iMs  I«  Ibe  highly  developed 


neisrorks  of  catsnoalcattoiM  of  all  Und*  edMicg  nowadiyi  b 
wtaten  Eurapei  and  in  each,  if  the  war  last*  tont  enougt.  a 
deadlock  muu  eventually  come  umQ  some  resdsptation  □<  rust- 
ing mean*  1*  discovered  which  sufiices  to  dBIBtb  this  equilibrica 
Wars,  however,  nowaday* are  to  short  that  this  conditioD  of  doj- 
lock  can  rarely  arise.  The  side  which  stirti  with  a  pnnunuid 
anperiority,  whether  due  to  more  perfect  orsaidaation.  brlM 
tactics  or  the  systems  tic  training  lo  some  teciei  tucb  at  h»  bifs 
indicated  above,  will  generally  gain  Ihe  lead  from  Ibe  outtei  at 
will  keep  it  until  its  forces  no  kMiger  suffice  for  the  amount  d 
worit  to  be  done.  Then  we  get  back  to  hard  Ggfilitig  pure  isd 
nmple.  In  which  the  iron  resolution  of  the  commander  ultitiulcly 
decides  the  issue  of  events.  But  this  rcsolulion  Is  not,  ss  is 
generally  supposed,  a  fixed  qoanllty  belonging  In  equal  nif^ 
tude  lo  the  tcadei  at  alt  limes  and  places,  but,  is  pcrhs[a  Ibt 
most  vsriable  quantity  ol  all.  A  human  being  can  only  put  ml 
a  certain  quaniity  of  nervous  energy  or  will-power  in  a  pvn 
time,  and  of  two  men  of  equal  character  that  one  will  jDccunih 
first  upon  whom  the  necessity  for  rapid  decision  is  most  fre- 
quently enforced.  This  holds  good  of  every  man  thnnghoct 
the  whole  army  from  highest  to  bwcsl.  Ia  this  case  the  "  sit 
ol  the  leader  "  will  undoubtedly  consist  in  adopting  as  his  coine 
ol  action  that  on*  which  can  be  consistently  followed  iritboU 
change  of  mind.  Obviously  his  best  coune  will  be  to  scire  ik 
initiative  and  keep  it  up  to  the  final  act  on  the  batltefidd  itxtf. 
The  commander  wIm  Is  caught  in  the  act  ol  concentniioa 
or  accepting  battle  of  his  own  free  choice  cannot  tdl  liCB 
one  moment  to  the  other  at  what  pdnt  the  attack  may  itoe 
or  whether  indeed  It  is  coming  at  all,  and  tbe  stiaia  rf 
expectancy  1*  harder  to  bear  than  that  ol  coDtinuoos  actiir. 
and  spreads  abo  lo  every  rank  In  hit  army.  It  has  btvn  beld  ibii 
■t  a  consequence  of  the  Increase  of  range  and  rapidity  of  fiit 
of  modem  weapon*  the  defence  ha*  gained  to  enormously  ii 
power  that  a  commatidet  can  accept  the  risks  of  a  dcfniiit 
battle  with  a  light  bean.  This,  however,  ignores  the  fan  Ihit 
improved  arms  will  be  lonnd  In  ihe  hands  of  the  aasailaDi  site, 
and  every  IncrenMnl  el  range  and  tapidily  of  Ste  renders  it  t^aa 
to  combine  Ihe  action  of  many  weaponi  on  a  single  poieL 
Formerly,  when  bullets  barely  travelled,  with  extreme  devathn, 
■ooo  yaidt,  and  tbe  total  artillery  ttain  of  an  amy  could  be 
numbered  in  tent,  not  fn  hundreds  at  nowadays,  tactical  jui- 
prise  was  well-algh  impottifale.    Ttoops  rould  always,  eiihei  ty 

able  forcecfluld  assemble  unnoticed  within  range  of  thdr  posilki!, 
while  Ihe  round  shot  and  the  common  shell  of  those  daj-s  M 
little  power  of  clearing  or  levelling  solid  psrapet*.  Kowaiiiyl 
il  ckirance,  b  (mposstk 


d  Ina 


«  the  ei 


fire  power  which  may  be  brought  Into  position  unnotTced.  asJ 
ihcBCe  directed  on  any  chosen  point  of  the  enemy'*  line*.  0« 
has  but  ID  take  iIk  msp  ol  Waterloo  and  its  sumniiidingi  irl 
consider  how  it  would  have  facilitated  Napoleon'i  purpose  hti 
It  been  possible  lor  him  to  prepare  the  way  for  bi*  iulamry 
attack  by  a  rain  ol  modem  shrapnel  and  H.E.  ehdl*  dimvrd 
from  a  balloan  observatory  and  coming  from  every  unseen  p.'  t-i 
within  a  radius  of  say  even  sooo  yards.  But  Napokon  hi- 
wall  for  several  bourn  tilt  the  ground  waa  dry  enough  rs 


}  wlihin 


range.  Nowaday*  he  could  h 
hundred  at  any  moment  alter  daybreak,  and  his  balloon  wn^ 
have  told  him  of  the  true  position  ol  his  enemy's  leservo.  .K 
balloon  on  the  dde  of  tha  allies  could  have  toM  them  t»  urt 
Iban  whM  they  already  knew,  via.  ihat  the  whole  French  inri 
was  fn  front  of  them;  and  It  1*  far  easier  to  control  and  dJTivt 
fire  liy  obsamllon  on  the  lelalivdy  fixed  targets  whicb  the  de- 
fence neeesiarlly  presents  than  to  dn  is  upon  the  rapidly  mo^i^1 
ones  aaorded  by  an  aaiallant.  Even  where  ciHMCalmcnl  cia 
be  ptsctind  to  the  almost  by  the  defender,  and  no  bafioontan 
av^ble,  tha  pornr  still  remain*  In 


iganylir 


itely  « 


it  i*  only  a  queatian  ol  tundag  on  |ii»  tnauth  lor  ikc  purpoc 
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Bdi  Ok  kM  tine  the  <Maidm  hu  bun  lOowed  h  wlikb  to 

improve  ho  position,  the  more  rapidly  will  ■  given  number  rf 
Slit  achieve  the  r«quued  idull;  uid  thauih  we  miut  admit 
lb?  nunjr  dJSculCies  of  execution  whlcb  prevent  complete  isLi- 
u  [ion  of  the  ideal  in  prutke,  yet  it  ii  dear  that  the  more  cloacly 
out  can  uppmiimtte  to  this  idol,  the  leu  the  demand! 
■ill  be  made  upon  the  itifuitiy  "beii  its  turn  comes  to 
■ud.  Thii  putter  is  at  such  imponuus  to  the  whole 
that  m  viU  put  it  fornsn)  in  uwlber  f  onn.  Let  ui  aiani 
the  shelli  on  bunting  cnate  only  unoke  and  diiioib  th 
dtlivning  no  mui-kiUing  Iragmoits  U.  all.  Still  it  is  deal  thit, 
Br,  iioo  shelli  a  minute  bunting  over  i  iront  of 
fards  wouhl  ^uoud  that  fimt  lo  oamplete])'  irith  ■ 
duit  that  its  occupants  would  be  quite  unable  to  direct  tbdr  iSa 
upon  thfl  approaching  assailants,  and  under  cover  of  this  smoke 
and  dust  doud  the  Uttcf  woaW  be  free  to  carry 
pofiLions  tbey  might  please  with  th*  minimum  of  Iota.  When 
finally  the  ihtU  Gie  had  to  be  stopped  *nd  the  tmolu  lifted, 
the  two  infantries  would  be  in  presence  oi  one  anolhM  under 
re  always  been  held  to  ofie 


guarantee  possible  to  the  a: 
iupciiority  disposed  in  rctatively  the  best  positions  foi  the  use 
of  ihdi  weapons,  i.e.  thcsr  ^  converging  on  the  point  of  attack. 
From  the  consequent  assault  only  enlreuchments  and  physi- 
tally  insuperable  obstacles  (a  deep  dilch  for  example)  ol  win 

■ave  the  defenders.    But  such  obstacles  require  time  for  their 
iitalian,  hence  the  supreme  importance  of  the  utmost  possible 
mobility.     Now  lho«^  in  practice  eveiy  great  commander 
has  uliliied  10  the  utmost  tucb  mobility  as  he  might  find  in 
his  troops  (and  by  its  use  he  has  often,  in  countries  well  supplied 
with  roods,  luconkd  fai  rendering  the  erectim  of  entrench' 
ptaclitally  impossible,  or  tn  lordng  an  entrenched  csien 
come  out  and  Gght  in  an  ntyiiepared  position],  yet  no  sde 
Attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  study  the  whole  quest] 
mobility,  notwiihstonduig  the  (act  that  the  Boer  W«  of  ipi 
proved  its  importance  up  to  tbc  very  bill.      The  Boers 
wanting    in   every   quality   which   renders   in  enemy   tmlly 
formidable  cicept  mobihty,  but  because  of  that  sup 
cation  and  the  (act  that  the  enonnoos  area  of  thcii 
theit  eiact-knowledge  of  its  topography  gave  them  e 


lothcul 


imbcTswc 


B  them;  and  the  method  ultimately  adopted, 
though  freely  criticiied,  wu  la  (act  the  only  one  feuibte  under 
the  drcumstances  to  bring  them  lo  a  final  surrender. 

Actually,  at!  lystemi,  tho  Napoleonic  as  nell  as  the  others, 
can  he  defeated  finally  by  an  excess  of  mobility,  the  exact 
proportion  depcndingon  the  topographical  nature  of  the  country 
fought  over,  the  roads  available  and  itt  extent.  So  great  Is  its 
[nduence  that  it  overrides  at!  changes  in  armament  or  in  tactics, 
ts  was  shown  in  Bianchurla  in  IQ04-05,  where  in  spite  of  both 
irmjes^  or  pcrfups  better  becaitie  both  armies  were  trained  on 
ivestem  European  lines,  the  actual  form  which  the  war  assumed 
pias  that  of  Marihorough's  times.  It  is  auHicient  to  Imagine  the 
Japanese  supplied  with  suRident  pioneer  battalions,  of  the  type 
employed  on  the  Indian  Frontier,  and  a  first  .ate  trensportcorps 
Vhich  would  have  doubled  their  average  rate  of  doily  progress), 

0  see  how  completely  the  siluiilon  would  have  been  atlend. 
rhcy  could  have  reached  Mukden  in  half  the  time  actually 
equired,  and  would  then  have  possessed  a  numerical  superiority 
ulhcient  to  cruure  For  them  a  second  Meti  or  even  a  Sedan.    It 

1  in  this  direction  that  all  great  progress  is  to  he  looked  for,  but 
L  involves  experiment  and  oiganiulion  beyond  the  capacity 
i  any  single  student.  We  may.  however,  indicate  the  general 
utiine  such  a  development  wouM  require.  Primatity  time  is 
hlcfly  lost  in  the  hedtation  of  leaders  and  in  the  preparation 
nd  drculation  o(  orders.  A  dear  apprehcn^on  oF  the  powers 
'hich  modem  weapons  confer  on  the  attack  will  lead  lo  the 
limlnation  o(  the  first,  and  a  higher  intellectual  training  of  iho 
rhole  army  will  materially  reduce  the  second.  For  (he  limit  lo 
10  brevity  of  orders  is  fixed  by  the  trained  Intelligence  of  the 
rdpicDta.      NapoleoD's  dianhili  could   move  cficctively   to 


I,  lai|riyfi 


icvoBW  to  IB  onkr  of  ■  coiqik  at  MWBWtj  Ua^'a  |nsnb 
needed  fourteen  theeta  ol  foolscap. 

Meit  cornea  the  tapidily  o(  movemenl  of  the  Uoopi  themielvet 
when  on  tbt  road.  They  cannot  march  for  longer  hours  th*o 
already  at  times  Ibcy  are  mlled  upon  lo  do;  but  by  a  belMi 
dislribulioD  ol  the  wejchts  carried  between  the  man  and  Ihait 
tfusport,  tfaey  might  well  cove  much  more  groond  in  the  same 
"  "  '  *  "  '  latioo  to  take  the  ofloBsive,  and  to 
tftiuiion.  An  anny  detennined  to 
IS  gen,  certainly  not  on  itj  me>. 
It*  be  b  its  beat  fntaciion,  and  when  at  b 
in  Bulpuk  and  dia  Fax  East  the  lued  lor  a 
uiaat,  that  hii  only  occwnd  because  the  whnia  weapoa  of 
aiuck.  via.  that  eoabination  of  the  thna  aiaa  wluck  wa  call 
an  army,  wu  not  pmpetly  balanced  in  its  parts  at  tboie  paiticulai 
moments  so  as  10  enable  it  to  maintain  iu  loiwaid  impiUse. 
Either,  as  in  Bntgaria,  tha  staff  was  not  up  to  its  duliet,  or,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  the  aitillecy  aim  wsi  too  slow,  1* 
tbe  artiUeiy  powti  o(  its  advciaary. 
kai  mm  in  particular,  the  pngieH  ol 
Iqt  the  efBdency  o(  th*  transport  savicea 


has  everywhcn  sanctioned,  which  for  the 
mhaited  from  the  time  of  Msrlhonugh. 
Over  and  over  igiin  in  the  past  two  centuries  men  have  shown 
that  literally  only  muskets  and  ammunition  ate  reqtiired  to  win 
battles,  and  that  a  great  victory  vco  by  rapid  marching  is  by 
far  the  most  economical  use  that  can  be  made  oi  human  powoa. 
But  agam  uid  again  the  pendulum  has  swung  back,  and  the 
soldier,  hi  order  to  be  pnpared  for  emcrgenctea  which  only 
defeat  can  bring  about,  has  been  burdened  down  by  a  weight 
which  has  brought  him  on  the  field  too  late  and  too  weary  to 
win  it,  but  in  ample  lime  10  incur  all  the  penalties  of  disaster. 

In  the  future  in  western  Europe  that  army  whose  transport 
service,  based  on  motor  vehicles  and  a  good  road  maintenance 
corps  of  real  working  men,  will  relieve  the  soldier  and  his  horse 
(where  he  has  one)  oF  every  ounce  of  superfluous  wci^t,  Includ- 
ing even  In  that  expression  greatcoats  and  all  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion in  excess  of  i»  apiece,  and  whose  men  are  uniformly  trained 
lo  the  Bcrsaglietf  march  (t  m.  In  one  hour  or  ij  m.  in  three 
consecutive  hours),  oill  poweii  a  superiority  over  Its  adveisaty 
which  be  win  require  twofold  odds  to  counteracL  The  luggttiion 
that  tbe  ammunition  tiqiply  should  be  limited  may  create  sui^ 
prise,  but  it  Is  a  logical  consequence,  and  precisely  one  of  those 
points  on  which  the  strategist  of  the  (uiure  will  require  a  firm 
conviction.  The  fundamental  tact  on  which  all  tactical  practice 
is  based  is  this,  that  a  relatively  small  loss  suddenly  inflicted 
exerdses  a  tar  greater  dcmoraliring  eflect  upon  its  recipient 
than  a  much  heavier  punishment  extended  over  a  longer  period. 
First-rate  troops  have  often  broken  back  in  disoidei  under  a 
sudden  hail  of  bullets  which  has  swept  away  not  more  than  >  ta 
3%  of  their  strength,  whilst  exactly  similar  battalions  in  the 
same  action  have  hdd  out  all  day  and  remained  an  efiidcnt 
fightingbody  after  even  30%  had  fallen.  But,  snnament  being 
equal,  this  sudden  Ion  can  only  be  inflicted  by  pbdng  the  troops 
:  field  fn  the  best  poaillon  possible,  relatively  to  Ihcir 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  their  fire-power;  and  mobility 
chief  factor  in  attainuig  this  end.  The  point  is  most 
deaily  seen  in  Che  ate  o(  the  action  of  a  well-momiied  fore* 
St  a  slow-moving  convoy;  the  convoy  forms  1  target  which 
un  hardly  miss;  the  assajlants  are  a  number  of  dots  it  Is 
:Iy  possible  lo  hit.  Two  thousand  rounds  per  man  of  th* 
\  would  scarcely  tofBce  to  obtain  Ihe  samo  results  as  twenty 
rounds  a  man  on  tbe  side  of  the  sssailants.  This  is  a  dear 
if  the  prindple  involved,  which  should  always  b* 


Lastly  the  ' 


odenl  should  muter  the  elementary  prindplei 
sportalion.    The  progress  »nre  railways  were 

upplied  theretron  are  cnlirdy  antiquated,  and 
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then  h  no  IncBalkw  tbit  iny  geoeril  atiff  (n  Eurepe  b  >Uve  to 
the  possibilities  tbcy  piocut  in  defncc.  As  tJieidy  painted 
out,  the  uuilcDt  cimiot  count  on  tbdr  aid  once  be  hupeMlnted 
within  the  eneniy'*  dounlty,  mi  the  farther  he  tdvanca  the 
wone  matters  Ixcome  for  him,  Tt  is  enough  to  consider 
bvmdins  foire  based  on  the  east  coast  of  YorLshiie  wflh  iti  head 
4l»ut  Leeds;  the  technical  excellence  of  English  railway! 
great  that  I30,ooamen  with  all  their  share  of  guu  and  nea 
equipment  could  be  eauly  tranaferred  iiy  from  Giaigav  and 
Edinburgh  nund  to  Sheffield  in  tw«iIy-[our  houn  for  a  flank 
attack.  Even  double  that  number,  from  the  south  of  England 
(o  Ibe  nonb  of  Yorkihire,  could  be  n»ved  in  the  same  tim  '- 
b  not  luggcsted  that  such  n»vemeots  might  be  In  thent 
dcdnble,  but  only  that  in  lace  of  such  mobility  of  maiii 
calculation  of  the  enemy's  moveraenu  would  be  potable. 

In  cooduiiiMi,  tha  man  who  would  fit  himself  for  tha  hlfhett 
tommaadsin  war,  orevenforthecriiiciimof  ihosewhoa"  '" 
them,  nnit  never  lor  one  moment  forget  that  the  mome 
•pliit  of  the  mass  be  directs  is  the  fundamental  craidftioci  ol  thft 
Bucceia  of  every  movement-  Just  as  there  is  ao  movetnen 
aunple  that  ita  success  may  not  be  JA^urdiied  by  ill-will 
de^ndenqr  in  eieculion,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  10  what 
willing  men  can  achieve^  and  it  has  been  this  power  of  evok 
tbdr  commands  the  spirit  of  blind  trust  and  confidence  that  place! 
men  like  Cromwell,  UattboRWgh,  Frederick  and  Napoleon  almost 
beyond  nproacb.  By  the  side  ol  tblg  power  the  technical 
kinwledge  and  ingenuity  diqilaj'ed  in  (fadi  levenil  tmdettakingi 
appear  quite  trivial^  probably  the  same  ideas  bave  occurred  to 
thousands  of  quite  mediocre  men,  but  were  nevet  put  into 
execution,  because  Ibey  could  not  onint  on  tbe  whote-iouled 
devotion  of  their  men  to  eiccule  them.  Tbii  power  is  boiD 
in  a  man,  not  acquired,  bnt  even  those  who  possess  it  ia  embiya 
can  increase  aiui  develop  it  enarmoudy  by  a  systematic  itndy 
bI  the  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  humanity  in  tbe  man. 


Mider  eapedioit.    As  an 

,  --, -, , dvil  transport  Is  cheaper 

in  every  way  than  diLlitary.  the  tendency  la  always  to  malnlain 
the  colleetian  of  men  and  materials  under  eMI  adnunlstratigd 

as  lonf  as  Double-  Thus  as  an  army  moves  forward,  settUna  the 
diilricr  behind  it  as  it  advancca,  the  dvil  administration  follows 
after  It,  only  ceasiDf  to  eJiereiie  its  functk^  when  these  can  be  no 
longer  earned  out  withoul  mililary  protection-  Genetally  then 
l>  a  mne  In  wUdi  dvil  tnrspon  and  supply  eiin  side  by  aide 
with  miJilary  pracaotions  greater  or  less,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  each  column,  whatever  its  strength,  has  Its  "bav"  at 

tractors  in  the  ordinary  course  oT^ade,  and  with  rK>  extra  charge 

main  road,  trunk  railway,  canal  or  river,  or  any  wmbinsiion  of 
these  means,  for  (be  transport  of  stores  leading  Irom  the  true  to 
the  army  at  the  (rant-  Along  these  aneiics  ol  communication 
depot!  are  estaMlshsd.  miEtaiy  antharily  commands,  and  every 
arrangement  a  mode  that  foresight  4n  suEgest  to  meet  tbe  aboonruil 
riemands  that  acoruUtion  of  war  natural^  give*  rise  to-  Napoleon 
always  used  tbe  words  mlc  it  Fvmtt,  Which  conveyed  perhaps 
a  etfarer  Idea  of  the  conditions  the  road  or  other  means  of  com' 
oisTDcatian  had  to  eomply  sriih  than  the  ewrent  term-  In  nopor- 
tioo  to  the  nim^bei*  which  have  to  be  supplied  bythis  line  of 

in  tlTO  the  Gennani  on  the  Loire  had  a  choice  of  magnihcenl 
— , .1. 1 ■-— i_a — .1 js. ;«iBnporarily 


those  of  the  « 


ip«rapbical  conformation  of  the  distrKi  nv 
i;  ne  line  d  operation!  is  oaenlr  a  eeokv 
inient  to  Iteea  in  mind  than  the  mon  [OBflct 
practically  all  alA 

a  lirnited  period,  practically  jiu  aiiatJDa 

.  b*  telened  to  ibeir  posaible i!imiiM» 

last  either  one'!  own  cmmuSa&m  m 


cd  in  tbe  former  word.    Sr 
rmy  along  its  line  or  lines  of  I 


.    An  ai 


flank"    ..._ __ _. 

^'^a^el^tVl  «  w  TX  Sun 
endancered.  hosce  no  consiaaibder  volu 
tion  unless  he  is  abaolutdy  confident  ii 

hMt    Ihp  Ennmv  nnil  by  so  doing  plsf 

of  defeat-   Thii 


<)•    tlisd 


of  his  troopt  tt 

one  posiiion  In  case  of  defeat-  Thii  he  can  only  da  by  |il«^ 
Jmsdi  more  or  leu  astride  his  a^lWiaiie!'  cORunu^tatirm.  lia 
tbelatterif  bcalenaniiiiedbeyondntrieval-  Thui in  the  JJsia|! 
campaign,  in  ttoo.  Napoleon,  in  pladng  himself  astride  tbe  Au^rjs 

but  this  was  only  posiilje  because  the  geographical  irialioa  tt  rhe 
FreiKh  and  llaltan  fnntiem  enaUed  lum  Irom  tfao  ootaet  ol  ik 
campaign  to  aim  a  blow  in  the  rear  of  hia  opjun^u'  actual  IttaL 
Under  modem  corulition!  such  situation!  in  war  between  tss 
great  land  poarers  can  hardly  arise.  Tbe  preQminary  concemrsliA 
of  armies  Is  arranged  in  peace  In  such  a  manner  Ikal  both  arwiis 
wai  always  start  with  Ibeb  onnminiealiaB  perpodinkrtT 
behind  (heat.  Hsaea  iboufh  the  advantage  which  taa  be  gaisct 
by  defeatiiir  an  army  vhenlonning  front  Id  a  Sank  is  equally  (TUt, 
it  cannot  be  attairied  except  by  accepting  a  correspondir^  rut 
and  the  same  holds  good  if  one   army  places   itself  astride  iTk  ro^ 

a  Isndarmy  has  to  deal  with  s  great  lea  power  coat  roUinc  ibe  van 
mFn:anitlc  navies  of  the  preaeni  day,  the  latter  being  fire  to  Isnd 
nhcTFver  be  plcass  can  compd  his  adversary  to  form  from  u  i 
flank  almost  as  be  pleases.  This  was  the  advantage  WeJUnptoa 
j__: — If erta  tbecampaigricrf  Vittoria (sec PsxDrsci-SB 


IB  great  natural  obtt 


There  cai 


m  drawn  I 


inn  the  fmruier  is  (orsMd  by 

r  gradation  br^twccn  the  inia^s. 
boundary  pillars,  arbd  ihe  hani 
ea  and  land-  The  advantage. 
aation  that  posicsaia  behind 


,^ Lo  never  be  so  good  as  the  sea.  but  in  proponjon  as  thrr 

approach  that  ideal  tbeir  possessor  can  transfer  niasies  cd  nvn  in 
~imple(e  security  and  comparative  secrecy,  to  whichever  porwo 
.v.  r — .:„  „.v  suit  bis  putpoie  best. 

-When  armies  operate  froai  several  bases  by 
tially  liluaied  as  rettards  then, 
tr  lines,  and  converBefy  tbe  arvy 


_  .noMily  remllir^  lima 

IS  both  of  intelligence,  orders  and  tbe  artnl 
■-^  — ir  l!  made.    Owing  to  the  coafigurstaa 


:e  the  convcrgerKe  these  imply  h 


and  a  victory  won,  the  advantage  of  Ihe  form,  which  is  derived  froB 
Ihe  supcrioiin  of  eammuniolloas  at  the  disposal  of  the  satiiM 
acting  From  the  braader  bue,  pane*  ever  to  the  deltadv.  who 


Il-Si*. 

to  another,  as  tbe  case  may  ic 
■  -    ■        ■    •  r  lomcd    t 


.  ...ttcfn.— All  obslacies,  whether  lomcd  bv  livesi,  raanhes. 
Ibresis  or  moBntains.  are  of  value  in  strategy  only  in  so  far  as  Ibey 
delay  Ihs  rapidity  of  communicathuis  by  linJtinf  the  nunlee 
oftSeanulahSemJr---' ...-..'Z  _...■!»„„ .. 


of  transport,  sdiethcr  reads  or  r^ways.  an 

~y  form  whh  Ihe  line  of  operst' '  -^ 

ranlagt  they  ofler  falh  entirely 
of  Ibe  defies  by  which  they  ar 


the  farther  nde.     „_  - 

....n  the  ouriel.  the  advantage  falls  to  the  side  which  cao  aceni 
Tale  first  at  the  desired  pmnt  of  paaage  a  sufficieat  hre  auperio 
to  rover  hit  subsequent  necessary  operarionit  in  Ihe  case  a 
ri ver.  the  building  of  oneor  several  Dridgcs:  in  the  esse  of  B  mmni 
the  deploymeni  ol  his  advance-guard.    In  the  fonncr  c 

I  tie  greater  gn  oaa  bank  ihaa  the  other.,  la  Ihe  lalia 
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STRAtTORD,  JOHN  DE  (d.   ij^S),  i 
buTy,  V23  bom  al  Stral  Ford-on -Avon  an 
College,  Oxford,  afterwards  enlning  the  service  of  Edvard  II, 
H«  served  as  aichdeacon  of  Linctrin,  canon  of  York  and  dran  ol 

WjndKSltr.  an  ippeinloicnt  wbkh  was  made  during  Iiis  vi  ' 
10  Pope  John  XXIL  at  Avignon  and  which  was  very  mi 
dUiked  by  Edwatd  II.  In  tjij  the  bishop  joined  Qu< 
Isabella'i  putiunsi  he  dre*  up  the  ISj  articles  against  Edwi 
II.,  and  was  one  of  those  who  visited  the  captive  king  at  Kei 
wonh  to  urge  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  ion.  Unc 
Edward  III.  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  but : 

time  when  Roger  Mortimer  lost  his  power.  In  Kovtmber  of  t' 
year  Stratford  becan«  chinceUoi,  and  for  the  neit  ten  years  be 
was  artively  engaged  in  public  business,  being  the  king's  most 
preminent  adviser  and  being  poliiicilly,  says  Siubba,  the  "  head 
el  the  Lancastrian  or  mnsiitutkinal  parly."  In  ijj3  he  tm 
appointed  aichbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  he  resigned  the  chin- 
cellonhip  in  the  tolkiHing  year;  however,  he  held  Ihii  dffice 
■gain  from  1335  to  ijj?  and  for  about  two  months  in  1340. 
In  November  1340  Edward  III.,  bumilialed,  impecunious  and 
■ngry,  returned  suddenly  to  England  from  Flanders  and  vented 
his  wratb  upon  The  archbishop's  brother,  the  chanfellor,  Robert 
do  Stratford.  Fearing  arrest  John  de  Stratford  fled  to  Canter- 
bury, and  entered  upon  a  violent  war  of  words  with  the  king, 
and  by  bis  firm  conduct  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  peers  were  only  to  be  tried  in  full  parliament  before  their 
own  order  (m  pityn  forltmiMi  u  imaii  &>  firrj).  But  good 
Itlation)  were  soon  restored  belimen  Ihelwo,  and  the  archbishop 
tcled  as  president  of  the  council  during  Edward's  absence  Irom 
England  in  1345  and  1346,  although  he  never  regained  his  fanner 
portion  ol  influence.  His  concluding  years  were  mainly  spent 
in  the  discharge  ol  his  spiritual  duties,  and  he  died  at  Mayfield  In 
Sussex  on  the  13rd  of  August  rijg. 

John's  brother.  Robcn  de  Slritlord,  was  also  one  of  Edward  tll.'i 
pnncipat  minielers.    He  served  for  a  Lime  u  deputy  to  his  brother 


Ralph  de  St  cat  Im*^  bishop  of  LonAin  Ir 
■  " — iney  on  the  71h  of  April  1154.  was 
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family. 


1  three  prelates 


jf  Chlche.1 
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>.  Canada. 

and  capital  of  Petib  counly,  situated  S3  m.  W.S.W.  of  Toronto 
by  Ibe  Grand  Trunk  railway,  on  the  Avoo  river.  Fop.  (1901), 
94SQ.  Tbe  repair  and  engineering  shops  ol  (he  railway,  flour-, 
saw-  and  wooUen-miUs,  engine  and  agticultutil  implement 
works  are  the  principal  industries.  A  large  eiport  trade  in 
cheese  and  other  dairy  and  fsrm  produce  is  canied  on. 

STRATFORD  DB  REDCUFFB,  STRATFORD  CAHHIHO, 
ViscODm(i786-iS3D),  British  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  dement 's 
Lane  in  the  cily  of  London,  on  the  4th  of  Novembcc  iiSb.  His 
lather,  Stratford  Canning,  uncle  of  George  Canning  (^.i.),  had 
been  diiinberited  for  his  marriage  with  Uehetabcl  Patrick.  He 
settled  in  Londrai  as  a  merchant.  On  bis  death,  six  months 
after  the  birth  of  bis  son,  his  widow  took  a  bouse  at  Wiutead 
near  Ep^ung  Forest.  Stratford  Caaoing  was  educated  first  ata 
dame's  school  at  Wanstead,  then  at  Hackney,  and  alter  1794  at 
Eton.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  only  kepi  two  terms,  and  In  its;  was  appointed 
precis  writer  to  tbe  foreign  oflice  by  his  cousin  George  Canning. 
He  received  his  degree  in  1811,  residence  having  been  dlqicnsed 
with  OB  the  gmund  that  be  was  absent  on  the  king's  service. 
In  i307  he  went  at  secretary  to  Mr  Merry  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Copenhagen.  In  iSoS  he  was  appointed  Gnt  secretiiy  to 
Mr  (afterwanls  Sir  Rcdiert)  Adair,  who  was  sent  as  ambissador 
to  Constantitx^le.  When  Mr  Adaie  was  transIeiTed  to  Vienna 
in  i3lD,  Canning  remained  at  Conslanlinople  mikartl  i'affaira. 
The  British  govenlmeni  was  Ihen  in  the  very  crisis  of  Its  struggle 


with  Napoleoo,  aud  it  left  Canning  entirely  to  his  own  discretion. 

Hisprinciiial  task  was  to  persuade  the  Turkish  government  not 
to  (bow  undue  lavour  to  the  French  privaieen  which  switmed 
in  tbe  Levant.  In  May  iSii  be  was  able  to  play  the  pan  of 
"  honest  bniker  "  in  arran^ng  the  peace  of  Bucharest  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  which  left  ■  powerful  Ruiaian  army  free  id 
lake  put  in  repelling  NapaleoD's  invasion.  Canning  was  able 
to  hasten  the  decision  of  the  Tutk*,  by  making  judicious  use  of 
Napoleon's  plan  tor  Ibe  panitieo  of  tbar  empire.  A  copy  of  tl 
had  been  left  in  bis  hands  by  Mr  Adair  to  be  used  at  tbe  proper 
monunt.  In  July  be  kfl  Constantinople  wiib  the  sincere  desire 
newT  10  return,  foe  he  was  Ured  of  the  corrupt  and  stia-neehcd 
Turkish  officials.  HI*  ambition  was  to  lead  an  active  career  *t 
home.  But  his  success  in  ansnging  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
bad  marked  him  out  for  diplomatic  emptoyment.  Hia  absence 
Irom  home  in  eiHy  yoDlh  and  the  independenl  poaiilon  he  had 
held  much  before  the  usual  age,  had  In  fact  distjuaiUed  him 
tor  the  career  of  a  parliamentary  party  man.  By  Ihe  friendly 
intervention  of  Castleteagh,  his  cousin's  old  t^^joaent,  ha 
received  a  pension,  or  talbna  retaining  fee,  of  £i»oa  year,  on 
Ibe"  usual  conditions  " — which  were  that  he  should  bind  himself 
to  accept  the  ncai  diplomatic  post  nSmi,  and  should  not 
1.  Canning  spent  his  leisure  in  cnvd- 
;  wrole  some  poetiy  which  gained  him 
I  be  had  known  in  boyhood,  and  had 
In  1814  he  waa  appointed  mlniiler 
and.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a  share 
g  ihe  confederacy  after  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic 
id  he  attended  the  coBgrcsa  at  X^nna.  He  was  an 
the  dnmatic  change  produced  at  Vienna  by  Napo- 
leon ■  return  from  Elba.  Canning  retained  his  post  in  Swiuer- 
Undlill  1818.  In  i8i6hemarried  Miss-HatnetRaikas,daugh(et 
of  a  governor  of  Ihe  Bank  of  England.  Herdeaihinchild.birihin 
iBiS,  had  a  strong  influence  in  Inducing  him  to  resign  his  post,  ol 
which  he  was  thiHiiughly  tired.  The  British  minlsiet  to  Switter- 
land  bad  merely  foimal  duties  to  petfotm  in  norTnal  times,  and 
the  place  was  wearisoma  to  a  nun  of  Canning'a  capacity  and 
desire  for  work.  In  iSiQhe  wasBppoinlcdmuusteral  Wadiing. 
ton,  a  stalim  of  great  difhculty  owing  to  the  iU'leelmg  created 
by  the  war  of  iSii  and  the  many  delicite  questions  oiustanding 
between  the  flriiiih  and  tbe  Amerian  governments.  Canning, 
whose  nalurally  quick  temper  had  been  developed  by  early 
idep^dence.  came  into  occasional  collision  with  John  Quincy 


ling  about  England,  and  he 
the  praise  of  Byron,  whom 
met  in  Constantiiiople. 


1,  the  A 


n  his  01 


leans  of  1  patient  disposition.   YettheAi 

1  ttcogniad  that  the  "mmgance"  of  the  British 
itas  combined  with  abscriute  candour  and  that  he  was 
petty  diplomatic  trickery.  They  parted  with  mutual 
respect-  Canning  relumed  to  England  in  1833  on  leave  and 
did  not  go  bade  lo  Washington.  The  general  treaty  he  had 
arranged  «it)i  Mr  Adams  waa  rejccled  by  the  United  SlatB 

In  i8>4  Canning  was  selected  as  ambassadn  Co  T\itkey,  and 
proceeded  to  Constant inople  after  a  preliminary  visit  to  Vienna 
Petersburg.  In  Ihe  Russian  capital  he  was  engaged  in 
ng  the  arrangement  of  Ihe  Alaska  bounduy,  aiKl  partly 
ling  the  Russian  govemmenl  as  10  the  couite  lo  be  lakcD 
!  Creek  revolt  agoinsl  Tlirkcy.  He  left  for  Conslanlinople 
^r  ]8 J 5,  accompanied  by  hia  secoiul  wife,  the  daughter  of 
yii  Alexander  of  Somcrhill  near  Tonbridgc.  At  Cons  tan  Ijboplc 
engaged  with  the- ambasiadors  of  France  and  Russi* 
Llerprise  which  he  afterwards  recognised  as  having  been 

Sultan  Mahmud  II,  to  make  concessioits  to  Ibe  Greeks,  wllhauC 
ipplying  to  him  the  pressure  of  amitd  force.  Alter  tbe  battle 
if  Navarino  (f-i.)  on  lbs  lelh  of  Oclober  1S17,  the  ambassadors 
rcre  compelled  to  retire  lo  Colfu.  Here  Canning  learned  that 
lis  conduct  BO  far  had  been  approved,  but  as  he  deured  lo  know 
That  view  was  Uken  ol  Ibe  final  rupture  with  Ihe  Porte  be  came 
lome.  He  was  sent  out  agiiin  on  the  8ih  of  July  1818.  Canning 
lid  not  agree  on  all  points  wiih  his  soperior.  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
a  i8ig  be,  [or  the  lime  bdng,  lumed  frar  diplaoutk  10 
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ptriiumnutylile.   KentlorffldSiniin,(«StockbiIdcc(rol(n 

bocmiiha)  ind  foi  Souibaoipton,  but  did  oat  milw  much  mark 
In  pttLiimeni-  He  vns  twice  absent  on  diplonutic  miaioDS. 
At  tbe  end  of  lAji  he  went  to  Constanlinopte  to  mtccnd  1bc 
tonfertnce*  on  Iht  delimiuiion  of  the  Crak  frentier,  itriving 
imnediitdy  tlia  the  leceipt  of  the  ncn  tt  Mdieinet  Ali's 
invuion  ol  Syiu  (lee  Heuehei  Au).  Sultin  Muhsiud  noir 
propoMd  10  Cinoing  ui  allunce  beiween  Gnat  Biiuln  and  Tur- 
k«y,  »nd  Canning  itningly  urged  (hii  upon  Palmtnlon,  pointing 
out  the  adviiabiiiiy  of  helping  the  >uli*n  againK  UebtmM  Ali 
in  ordei  lo  fDresiaU  Rueia,  and  of  at  the  ume  time  placating 
Irlehenet  Ali  by  guaiantceing  him  cenain  advxnUgt*.  Thii 
advice,  which  largely  anticipated  ibeiettlcmeDt  of  184 1,  nimt 
lolktwcd;  but  Canning  himself  va«  in  hi«h(«rout  with  the  tult*ji, 
liom  whom  he  received  the  unique  diitincllon  of  the  uvenign's 
portrait  set  in  diamondi.  In  iSjj  he  was  selected  uambauidaE 
(o  Russia,  but  thi  taar  NichcJas  1,  rehned  to  receive  htm. 
The  Mory  that  Ibe  tsar  was  inlluenctd  by  nenly  penonal 
ulnuMily  Knm  to  be  unfounded.  Nichijaa  waa  no  doubt 
■ufGdently  inEonned  as  to  the  perempiory  chancter  of  Sir 
Stntford  Cuning  {be  had  been  made  G.C.B.  in  1818)  to  see 
bb  unStDco  to  Kptiaent  Gnit  Biit«ia  at  a  i 


After  Cantdng  had  declined  itw  Iretiunrahip  of  the  Kauiehold 
knd  the  govemor-gcneralahlp  of  Canada,  he  waa  again  named 
Bmbaiaadnr  at  Constantinople-  He  reached  his  post  in  January 
1841  and  retained  it  till  his  raignation  in  February  1858.    His 


constknt  efFotta  1 


induce  the  Turkish  govei 


IikU   • 


then  by  the  Crimean  Wai  [f.t.].  ClBniog  had  no  original  liking 
for  the  Tuika.  He  was  ibe  first  10  upreis  *n  ardent  hope 
that  they  voufd  be  ttpeUtd  Irom  Europe  with  "  hag  and 
baggage  " — ■  phrase  made  pnpulu  in  after  time*  by  Cladstone, 
But  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  under  the  new  lulian  Abd-ul- 
Mejid  they  might  be  lefoiTMd,  and  he  wu  willing  to  play  the 
part  ol  guiding  pravidence.  He  certainly  impcessed  himself  on 
the  Turks,  and  on  all  other  iiitnesKS,  as  a  ilnxig  penonalily. 
In  particular  lie  struck  the  imagination  of  Kinglike,  the  author 
of  the /■Ruiao  »/ Uk  Cn'jMd.  Id  that  book  he  ippean  as  a  kind 
of  magician  who  is  always  menlinned  as  the  *'  great  Elchi  "  and 
«ho  influences  the  fate  of  nations  by  myslk  ^lells  cast  on  pallid 
sultans.  Great  Elchi  is  the  Turkish  title  for  an  ambassador, 
and  Elchi  for  a  minialer  pknipotentiary.  The  use  msdc  of  the 
exotic  title  in  Kin^ke's  book  is  only  one  of  the  Corinthisn 

behalf  of  lefonn  in  Turkey  affected  little  bekiw  the  surface.  His 
ihaic  bi  the  Crimean  War  cannot  be  told  here.  On  the  fall  of 
Fabnetston's  ministry  ui  Fabruaiy  1858  he  resigned,  and  though 
be  paid  a  conplimenUry  farewell  visit  to  Constantinople,  he  had 
no  furiber  share  in  public  life  than  the  occaskxisl  ^leecbes  he 
delivered  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  In  iSji.  During  his  later  years  he  wrote 
Kveral  essays  collected  under  the  title  ol  Tin  EatUm  Qutuiim 
(London,  1881).  In  1S13  he  published  his  treatise,  I»'*y  /  in 
•  CiniHao,  and  in  1876  hit  pliy,  Al/red  IIU  Grtal  at  AIMnfy. 
The  only  »n  ol  his  second  marr^  died  before  him.  His  wife 
■nd  two  dsughlen  survived  bim.  Lord  StntfonI  died  on 
the  14th  of  August  18S0,  and  was  buried  at  Franl  bi  Sussex. 
,gg^_  eiec        n.  mms 

ittlMta  Imi  StnUtti  di  RtldiWi.  by  S.  Lane  FMIc  Oudon. 

ITRATVORIMIIf-AVON,  a  market  town  and  mtimeipal  borough 
In  the  StrMford-on-Avon  parliamentary  division  ol  Warwick- 
•hire,  England;  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Great  Western  tatlway 
and  on  the  East  ti  West  Junction  railway,  in  connexion  with 
which. it  is  served  from  London  by  the  Great  Central  (iij\  m.) 
and  the  tx>ndon  k  North-Westem  tailvays.  Pop.  (iqoi),  8jio. 
The  tottn  liea  mainly  on  the  right  (west)  bsnk  of  the  Avon. 
The  neighbourhood,  complised  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Avon, 
k  beautiful  though  of  no  cgnsidcnbb  ekvailon.     The  tlvtr 


e  oiif  tot  a 


flows  in  tiquisite  wooded  ftaches.  n 

bolts.    The  Stratford -on- A  von  canal  __ 

Warwick  and  Buminghua  canal.  The  river  is  eroaed  at 
Slratfonl  by  a  stone  bridge  of  14  arches,  buill  by  Sir  Ku«h 
Clopton  in  the  lelgn  of  Henry  VII.  The  church  ol  the  Holy 
Trinity  occupies  the  site  of  a  Saum  nianasiery,  which  ciisttd 
before  691,  when  the  bisliopof  Worcester  received  it  inCHhanft 
from  Eiheired,  king  of  tienria.  It  is  beautifully  placed  near  the 
river,  and  iaa  fine  cruciform  ttnicturt,  partly  Early  Enstidiud 
partly  Perpend iculai,  with  a  lentnl  towet«nd  lofty  octigoul 
spire.  It  was  greatly  impmved  in  the  lefgn  ol  Edwaid  III.  It 
John  de  Stratford,  who  rebuilt  the  south  aisle.  He  also  b  liji 
founded  a  chantry  for  priests,  and  in  ijji  Ralph  de  Stialfont 
built  lor  John's  chantry  priests  "  a  house  of  square  aiooe,"  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  college,  and  in  cooneiioa  with  which  the 
church  bc^me  collegiate.  Tlu  present  beautiful  choir  was  built 
by  DeanBalsbaU  (i  465- '190.  and  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  the 
north  and  south  transepts  were  erected.  A  windoir  comiaemK 
raits  the  Shakopearian  sclvdat  J.  O.  Halliweli-PhiUipiH.  Tk 
loundalion  of  the  chapel  ol  the  gild  of  the  Holy  Croaa  wu  la^ 
by  Robert  de  Stratford.  The  gild,  lo  which  both  «a  wot 
admitted,  was  in  existence  early  in  the  ijth  ceatuty,  and  it  ni 
Incolponled  by  a  charier  from  Edward  IIL  in  i]i>.  H  was 
dissolved  in  is47.  The  guildhall  b  a  picluraque  half-tiinbeied 
building.  A  beautiful  houBO  of  the  16th  century  bdotiged  10  one 
Thomas  Rogers,  whose  daughter  was  mother  of  John  Harvarl 
the  faunderolltatvard  College,  U.S.A.  Acnong  public  buildinp 
are  the  town  hall,  origiuUy  dated  ifijj,  rebuilt  1761,  and  ■Imnl 
iMji  market  house,  com  eschange  and  three  bospiials.  There 
are  recreation  grounds.  Brewing  is  (airied  on,  but  the  trade  it 
principally  agricultural.     Area,  401J  acres. 

SMoitspmrimi  Cmwn'siL—Ta  no  town  has  the  mennry  cl 
one  [amous  son  brought  wider  Botoriely  than  that  which  lie 
memory  ol  William  Shakespeare  hss  brought  lo  Slnlfordi  yet 
this  notoriety  sprang  into  strong  growth  anly  lowarda  the  cod 
of  the  iSih  ceotuiy.  The  task  of  preserving  for  modeni  eyes 
the  buildings  which  Shakespeare  himself  saw  was  oot  enlercd 
upon  uDiU  mud)  of  the  visible  connexion  with  his  limes  had  beta 
deslnsyed.  Yel  the  town  is  undtr  no  great  industrial  or  other 
modernising  influence,  and  therefore  stands  in  tlw  posttion  of  sa 
ancient  shrine,  drawing  a  pilgrimsge  of  modem  origin.  Tlie 
plin  of  Shakespeare^  Stratford  at  least  is  preserved,  for  the  nud 
crossing  Clopton's  bridge  is  an  ancient  highway,  and  foAs  in  the 
midst  of  Ibe  town  into  three  great  brancbei,  about  which  ibe 
village  grew  up.  The  high  cross  no  longer  stands  al  the  market- 
place when  these  roads  converged.  But  iheopenspaca  where  is 
now  a  memorial  fountain  was  the  Rother  market,  and  Rolbct 
Street  preserves  its  name.  Tbe  word  signi5es  honied  cattle, 
and  is  found  in  Shskespeaic's  own  writing,  bi  ihe  resteitd  line 
"It  is  the  pasture  lanb  Ibe  rot her's  sides "  (Timn  af  Ai^k\ 
where  "  brother's  "  was  originally  Ibe  accndited  readbxg.  In 
Henley  Slitet,  close  by,  is  the  house  in  whkh  the  poet  iras  bon, 
gieally  altered  in  external  appearance,  being  actually  Iwo  half- 
timbered  cottages  connected.  A  small  apartment  is  by  iiunc- 
morial  tradition  shown  as  his  birth-room,  bearing  on  ita  whii^ 
washed  walls  and  it!  windows  binumeiable  signatures  of  vlsitacsa 
among  which  such  names  as  Wallet  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thacke- 
ray may  be  deciphered.  Pari  cf  Ibe  building,  used  by  the  poel^ 
father  as  a  wool-shop,  b  Ailed  as  a  museum.  Shakespeare  may 
have  ailendtd  the  grammar  school  sttached  to  the  old  guildkaB 
in  Chutcb  Street.  This  was  a  foundation  bi  cooneiun  with  the 
gild  of  Ibe  Holy  Cross,  but  was  leloundcd  after  tbe  dbaolutiaa 
br  King  Ednrd  VI,  bi  iisj,  and  beats  Us  name.  Tbesilcst 
Shaketpeate's  house.  New  Place,  bought  by  him  ui  1597.  was 
actjuired  by  public  subscription,  chiefly  through  the  eiertxaa 
of  J.  O.  Halliwell-Fhillipps,  and  was  hsndcd  over  to  the  trssictt 
of  Ihe  bhihplace  in  iStS,  The  house  was  built  by  Sli  Hugh 
Gopton,  ^lakcspesR  acquired  a  considerable  properly  adja- 
cent lo  It,  retired  here  alter  hb  active  Kfe  in  London,  and  hcie 
died.    Sir  John  Cloplon  destroyed  the  house  In  itcm  (as  it  had 

dcauoyed  by  Sir  Francis  Gaslrell  1b  itI9.    TIw  rila,  *bU  k 
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incMbk,  It  nimnuldal  by  ginln*.    Sbtkopcut  (•  bnilid  in 
Ihe  clwDnl  of  Holy  TiinitT  chutcb,  hU  wtic  lying  ntu  ic 
TIk  lUb  over  Uk  poet'i  fnvc  bean  the  lioa  bigLuiiB( 
"  Cood  fcicad,  for  Janu-  skc  faibHra 


■UdULgcd  by  time  and  r 
Apan  fnm  ihe  inle 
id  ill  putonl  en 


untiy 


abk  Id  Shaknixan'i  writing  tbere  an  iunhn  connitoDa  with 
MmMU  and  hi*  family  ID  be  found.  The  home  uljacxnt  to  Nch 
PUce  known  aa  Na^^i  iuiiie  wu  thai  ol  Tboinu  Naali»  who 
manled  Shakopeire'i  gtanddanghtci  Eiizabeth  Hall;  it  ii  used 
u  a  muMum.  At  Sbotteiy,  i  a.  wot  ol  Siiatiord,  ji  the 
pietunaqua  titalched  collage  in  nhich  Shikes|ieare'a  wife,  Anne 
Malhaway,  waiboia.  [t  waapiuchaied  for  the  nut  ion  in  iSgi. 
The  m^dtii  name  of  Ihe  poet 'i  iwHbet  wu  Mary  Aiden,  and  Ihii 
□ame,  tliat  of  an  ancient  county  [amily.  turvivca  in  the  district 
north-veat  of  Stnlford,  the  Forett  of  Atdtn,  though  Ihe  true 
toiett  character  Is  long  loit.  At  SnitlerSeld  to  the  notlb,  where 
Ihe  low  wooded  hilla  begin  to  riu  (nm  the  nUey,  lived 
Shiketpeare'a  grandialher  end  unde. 

The  principat  nradem  monumeal  to  the  poet'i  memoty  in 
Stratford  ii  the  Shakeapeatt  Memorial,  a  Kml-Cothic  building 
of  brick,  itone  and  liinbec,  erected  in  1877  to  conlain  ■  Iheatie, 
picture  galkry  ind  libraiy,  A  perionnance  of  one  ol  the  play) 
b  given  annually.  The  oiemoriBl  Hands  by  the  livti  above 
the  church;  and  above  again  lie  the  Bancroft  or  Dank  croft 
gardeni  where,  in  1 769,  a  cilebralion  in  honour  ol  the  pott  vas 
organiied  by  David  Garridi.  Evidence  ot  the  intenae  interat 
isken  by  Ameiican  viiitora  In  Stnlford  is  seen  in  the  memorial 
fountain  and  clock-tower  pnKnted  in  1M7,  and  in  a  window 
in  Ihe  church  Utuatratlng  scenes  Irom  the  Incamaiion  and 
containing  figures  from  Engliih  and  American  hiaiary. 

HiiMf)!.— Stndord-on-Avon  {Slnifrrii:,  Sln^fanl,  Slngeri- 
«t-.1*ni}  isaplaceof  grealsnttqnity.   A  Roman  road  nuty  have 

granted  by  Xing  Ofta  to  the  bishopric  ol  WoTCesIcc;  and  it  was 
under  the  protection  ol  the  bishops  oi  Wmrcsler,  who  were  grant- 
ing them  privileges  as  cariy  as  (he  reign  ol  Ricbaid  I.,  that  the 
inhabitants  ol  the  town  assumed  bur^hal  righlsal  an  early  dale. 
The  GiU  of  the  Holy  Cross,  lounded  in  the  ijlh  century  for  the 
support  of  poor  prieils  and  others,  es«ciscd  great  aulbority 
over  lite  town  for  many  years.  lis  dissolulioo  was  the  cause  of 
the  incorporation  charter  of  Edward  VI-  in  issj.  by  which  the 
tovn  was  Incorporsled  under  the  title  ol  ihe  bailiS  and  bui^eases, 
who  were  to  bear  the  nana  of  aldennen.  Another  charter, 
confirroing  lomter  liberties  but  sitering  Ihe  consLilulion  of  ihc 
corporation,  was  granted  in  1611.  By  the  charters  ol  1M4  and 
1A74  the  cmpoiation  was  givm  the  title  of  auyor.  aUctinen  and 
burgesaet.  The  governing  body  now  consisii  ef  a  mayor.  A 
aldermen  and  IS  counciUora.  A  market,  Cdcmeriy  hdd  on 
Tbundiy*  by  a  grant  ol  i  jep,  ii  now  held  on  Fridays.  The 
various  trades  ol  wearing,  laddlety.  ^ore-making,  collar- 
making,  candle-making  and  soap-miking  were  carried  on 
during  Ihe  i6lh,  >7lh  and  18th  ccnlmis,  but  have  lost  ibeir 

STRATHAVm  (locally  pronounced  Slifm),  a  manulacluring 
and  market  totmof  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Pop.(i9ei).4076.  It 
lies  on  the  Avon,  f  A  m.  S.S.E.  ol  Claigow  by  road,  and  ii  the 
terminus  ol  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company's  branch  line  Iroin 
Hamilton.  It  has  msnufaciurrs  of  silk,  collon  and  hosiery  and 
is  a  market  for  cheese  tnd  grain.  The  picturesque  ruins  ol 
Avondale  Castle  are  iJtDSled  on  Powmllion  Burn,  a  stream  thai 
runs  through  Stiaihsven  to  join  ihe  Avon,  a  milebrloir  ihe  town. 
Remalnjof  a  Roman  road  are  traceable  lot  Kveral  mites  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  ol  the  Avon.  Stonehouse  (pop.  iq6i).  a 
mining  and  weaving  town  about  4  m.  nonh-west.  is  claimed 
■1  the  bitlhplace  of  the  !iroltlih  martyr,  Palrkk  Hamilton 
(■jai4-t5]g).     Six  mile*  •oulh-wan  ol  StnlbavtB,  oH  lb* 


moot  of  Druaickt,  the  Covenantcn  drfiued  John  Ciaban 
ol  Clavtthouie,  Viscount  Dundee,  00  the  ist  ol  June  16)9. 
A  granite  obelisk  commemontei  the  battle,  hut  the  leligioii* 
meetings  that  used  to  take  place  on  Iho  anniveraaiy  are  no 
loDgeE  held. 

STRATUCLyDB.  the  name  given  In  Ihe  gih  and  loth  ccDturia 
Is  the  British  (Wdah)  kingdom,  which  from  the  jth  century 
onwards  wu  probably  confined  to  (be  basin  of  tbe  Qyde,  together 
with  the.adlacenl  coast  diatrtds,  Aytihiie,  Ac,  on  the  west  el 
Scotland.  Its  OfHial  was  Dumbarton  (lortress  ol  the  Britons), 
then  known  as  Alclyde.  On  the  south  tbb  kingdom  bordered  OB 
the  terriiories  ol  the  Niduari  Ficu  of  Calloway,  including  the 
modern  counties  of  Wiglown  and  Kirkcudbright,  a  region  which 
fmm  Ihe  middle  of  the  ith  century  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Northumbrians.  Sttathdyde  is  also  sometimes 
called  Cumbria,  or  Cumberiand,  and  ihe  survival  ol  the  Istier 

a  period  when  the  territories  of  t  he  noithetn  Welsh  were  ol  much 
greater  extent,  though  It  is  perhaps  not  certain  that  the  race 
possessed  poliiical  unity  at  thai  time.  Of  tbe  oiigin  ol  the 
kingdom  ol  Ihe  North  Biitons  we  have  no  information,  hut  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  ihey  were  the  dominant 
people  in  soulhetn  Scotland  before  Ihc  Roman  invasion. 

Alter  the  withdrawal  ol  Ihe  Romans  in  the  ;ih  cenlurv  Ihe 
natihem  Britons  seem  to  have  shovm  grea 


kingdoms  snd.   according   t 
■      In  the  HiHtria  '  ' 


t  of   t 


,  Cuncdda,  the 


the  I 


)l  lhcs< 


appear 


Urlen.  who  is  said  to  have  fought  bl 
king  Theodoric,  and  Ethydderch  Hen  who  is  moitioned  also  ii 
Adamnan's  Life  af  S.  Cdumba.  Rhyddetch  Hen  appears  to  ha vs 
secuicd  the  suprereacy  amongst  these  Welsh  princes  alter  the 
great  battle  ol  Ardderyd  fought  about  the  yesc  s;j,  to  #hich 
iFCquenl  reference  is  made  in  early  Welsh  poetry.  His  dealfa 
seems  10  have  taken  place  in  603.  A  late  authority  atalea  that 
he  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Constaniine.  bnt  the  subsequent 
kings  were  descended  from  another  branch  oi  iho  same  family. 
Such  notices  as  ik  have  of  the  history  ol  Strathdyde  in  Ih* 


IBthce 


lions  and  even  these  supply  us  with  little  mor« 
than  an  incsmpkte  record  of  wan  with  the  acighbauiing  Scot*. 
Ptcis  and  Northumbriana.  It  is  probable  that  the  Britons  were 
allied  with  the  Scots  when  Aidan,  tlie  king  of  the  tatter,  invaded 
Noithumbria  in  s.D.  507.  In  £41,  however.'  we  Bnd  the  two 
Celtic  peojdesat  war  wiihone  another,  fn  in  that  year  the  Briton* 
under  their  king  Owen  defeated  and  slew  Ihe  Scottish  king 
Domnall  Brear.  In  the  sanM  year  they  came  into  condict  wiih 
ibe  Northumbrian  king  Oswro.  In  649  there  appear*  10  hav« 
been  a  batilc  between  the  Britons  and  the  Picis,  but  about  this 
time  the  lormer  tnust  have  become  subject  to  Ihe  Norlhumbiian 
kingdom.  They  recovered  Iheir  Independence,  however,  alter 
ihedefeal  ol  Ecgfriih  by  the  PIcis  is  ftSj.  In  711  and  again  in 
717  we  hear  of  lurt her  snus  between  the  Britons  and  the  Scoi* 
of  Daliiada,  the  lormer  bciilg  delealed  in  both  yean.  Toward* 
Ihe  middle  oi  thcStb  ctaiury  Strathdyde  was  again  Ihteateoed 
by  an  alliance  between  the  Northumbtians  snd  ncta,  and  ln7jo 
ihe  Nocthumbiian  king  Eadberht  wrefted  fmm  them  a  conaidet- 
ifale  part  of  their  lerritories  In  the  west  including  Kyle  in  Ayr- 
ihiie.  In  756  Ihe  North  Britons  are  said  lo  have  been  forced 
Into  submission  and  from  this  time  onwards  we  hear  very  litlli 
of  (heir  history,  ibough  (Kcasional  references  to  Ihe  death*  ol 
*  kingdom  still  conlinned  to  eiiM. 
IS  aliickcd  and  destroyed  after  four 
months*  siege  by  Ihe  Scandinavian  king  Ivarr,  and  for  some  time 
alter  (his  the  eonniry  was  eipoeed  to  ravages  by  ihe  Norsemen. 
that  Ihe  native  dynasty  came  id  an  end  early  in 
Ihe  inh  century  and  that  the  subsequent  kings  belonged  lo  ■ 
innch  of  the  Scottish  royal  family.  At  the  end  of  Ihe  rrign  «( 
Edward  ihe  Hder  1415)  Ihe  Britons  of  Sttalhclyde  submitted 
0  that  king  together  with  all  the  oihci  princes  ol  tbe  north. 


locio  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  BARON 


Id  tbe  reign  ol 

with  the  Scoli 
EBgtislisuptcin*cy,  Ittcmptswi 

viged  by  Xing  Edmund  uid 


937., 


in,  boaievcr,  tiey  joimd 

.tcmpu  to  ovcrtbrov  ihc 
Tc  nidcd  by  tbdt  deteal  il 
1  9«5'4fi  Sttatbclydg  wu 
'xc  Scoltlih  king 


Hitcolm  I.  Tbc  fall  ol  tht  liinKdODi  *u  only  Itmponty,  I< 
keiT  nf  ft  ddeit  ol  Ihe  Scotlisb  king  Cuilan  by  tbc  Briloni  in 
9;i.  In  the  iilh  anioty  Stulbclyde  ippeui  to  have  b«ii 
tniUy  inCHpORled  in  the  Scottish  kingdom,  uid  the  lot  time 

mbta  the  Biiiiih  king  Owen  ioughi  In  tUiiDCe  with  Mmlcolm  U, 
^  Thefolbwinf  iiH  lilt  of  Itingi  vhoie  unwflin  oentloned  [n  the 


olRhyddcnihir)'. 


Rhydderrh  Hd 
ConuntiiK  w.  „ 
iudnii.1?).     . 
Owain  (Eutein)    . 

Gwnid  IGurdl) 

Dytntal  (DanhiuU),  un  of  Omin 


d.603 


JeN.  un  of  Elphin 

Tewdwr  (TeuiTubrl.  «n  of  BeU 
Dvfawil  (Diniupul},  bb  at  T>wdwr 
Cynan,  «d  of  Riudrtch  >     . 

Run.  ion  ot  Aiiehk    '.'.'.'.'. 


in  (^niu  , 
See  Cimidii  s/  tt 
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(Edinburgh.   IK7I;  W.   F.  Ston 
lB7«) ;  ud  Sir  Jolin  Rfayi,  CiUu  Bi 


(Pg.  M.  B 


.  SnATHCOHA  AND  KOUHT  BOTAU  DONALD  AlBZ- 
AHDBR  SMITH,  Bhoh  (iS)o^  ),  Cinidiln  ■Iilamin  Lnd 
financier,  wu born  iI  FotT«.Scolliind,Dnthe6lho[Auguit  iSio. 
tbc  Mcond  vm  ot  Aleiindet  Snltb  (d.  1850),  *  HighUnd 
mcrcbanl.  His  mother,  Birbin  Slewirt,  of  Abemethy,  «< 
the  lister  oi  John  Stewart  (d.  1817).  a  famoui  lur  trader  in  the 
Cuudiu  North- West,  who  gave  hii  nime  to  Slewul  Like  and 
Stewart  river-  Through  him  Donald  Smith  was  appointed  bi 
iSjS  >  junior  derk  in  the  Hodson'a  Bay  Company,  which  at  that 
time  controlled  the  greater  part  o(  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of 
Ctnad*.  Smith  wu  Mnt  to  Ltbiidor,  and  stil  toned  at  Hamilton 
Inlet.     For  Ihttteen  yein  be  coughed  il  Ibecr,  muteijng  thi 


he  fur  li 
vegetables  could  be  grown 


ii  pom. 


tolhc 

ilbltik  colli,  md 

uch  rddiag  and  ktlet- 

"iidson  Bay.  riling  in 

id  Ihenichiellictor. 

ident  governor,  with 

'n  the  ne(t  year  Louis  RM'i  (f .*.)  n- 

river,  eauwd  chiefly  by  the  ttaniler 

il  rights  from  the  company  to  lie  Dominion  of 
lin  December  Smith  wai  sent  by  the  Canadian  govem- 
ami  wiin  wide  powers  as  special  comminioner  to  endeavour  to 
check  the  rebellion,  md  to  report  "  on  the  best  mode  ol  quieting 
and  removing  luch  disconleni  and  dinatMacIion,"  On  arriving 
II  Fort  Girry  (now  Winnipeg)  he  advised  the  government  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  troops;  in  the  meanwhile  he  kept 
IS  largely  owing 


bcadqnirtcrs  it  Mont  1 
bellior  ■     •        -  -    ■ 


al. 
i<  Red  ri' 


It  RieTa  position  was  gradually  undermined  and 
tnat  tnt  reiiei  eipedilion  under  Colonel  (afterwirdi  Lord) 
Wolieley  hid  no  Bating  ts  do-  Apvt  from  the  rebellion, 
there  was  difficulty  with  the  company's  traders.  The  campany's 
control  over  the  North- West  was  to  be  socrendercd  to  Cinadi  for 
£]oe,eoa,  certain  grants  ol  lands  and  certain  trading  privileges, 
■nd  the  traders  on  the  spot  (cared  thai  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Money  their  rights  might  not  be  guarded,  but  Smith  locceeded 
to  ptrmading  them  lolrast  him  to  tecutt  theirihare, 


eHectually  tl 


fint  election  to  the  legiilativt  uannbly  of  tiie  new  prenKtaC 
Manitoba,  he  wis  returned  for  Winnipeg;  and  in  Uudi  lili, 
alter  a  very  Inltei  contest,  be  wis  dected  is  one  c{  the  iiia 
Manitoba  repreienlativea  to  the  Doounion  House  of  t^omnKW, 
as  member  for  Selkirk.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Hudun's  Biji 
Company  in  i8ji— involving  ihekasof  its  admioiattalive  f udc- 
tioos  and  its  restriction  la  questiom  of  trade  only — made  it 
neceiiuy  to  appcunt  a  chief  cowBibaioivfr  for  the  Notth-WtO. 
and  in  1K71  Smith  received  the  appdnlaent  when  in  Loodoo, 
after  his  championship  of  tlie  daina  of  the  local  ttados.  Ai 
Ottawa  be  al  once  beame  the  spokesman  of  the  new  tcnilorict, 
though  for  1  time  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  those  who  ihotiihl 
that  the  (umpany  liad  doite  too  little  to  assist  the  Caiadiu 
government  against  Rial,  asd  he  was  ttcquCDtly  alUcked  ii 
parliament  and  out  ri  il  on  various  chargo.  In  187]  hebccsoe 
one  of  the  original  members  ol  the  first  Nonh'Wcst  council  nnda 
the  act  providing  lor  the  gDvemment  ol  the  territoiics  by  the 
lieuteniDt-governor  of  Manitoba  and  ■  council  ol  dcvciL 

It  was  at  Ibis  time  that  the  construction  of  tbc  Canadiu 
Pacific  csilwty  bccinw  ■  pncticil  questiaa.  Tbc  terms  of 
the  entrance  ol  British  Cidumbis  into  the  Dominioa  in  iB;i 
included  >  stipulation  for  the  immediate  beginning  of  ■  railsty 
from  the  Ptcific  towards  the  Rocky  Uountains,  ud  inm  a 
point  to  be  selected  cist  of  the  Rockici  lowirds  tbe  Pacific; 
this  line,  connecting  the  Pacific  leibaard  with  eastetn  Caudi, 
was  to  be  completed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  at  uniML 
Alter  n  controversy  on  the  merits  o(  private  or  gDvemmctil 
construction, in  iSil  a  charter  wu  given  by  Sit  John  Uacdonildi 
government  to  a  company,  iritb  Sir  Hugh  Allan  at  ita  bead,  Ur 

to  tbis'chaiter  (llie  so-called  .Pacific  Scandal)  led  10  the  f^  ef 
t  he  government ,  and  t  he  company  was  loen  afterwards  dissolved. 
In  the  great  debate  which  ended  in  the  rcsigaation  ol  the  govcrs- 
mcnt,  oncof  the  chief  causes  of  itt  downfall  was  a  DHxieratelnt 
powerlid  speech  by  Smith,  which  led  to  1  temporary  etliinp- 
ment  between  him  and  MacdooiM.  The  Libctal  goveruocit 
which  came  into  power  early  in  1874  reverted,  t  boivb  timidly,  t> 
the  policy  of  government  ownenhip. 

Meenwbile  Donald  Smith,  logtlber  witb  U>  couia  Mr  Cesqc 
Slepben  (adcnrirds  Lord  Mountitcphen),  and  otbct  Canidiii 
and  American  fininders,  hid  bought  out  the  Dutch  bondholdas 
o(  the  insolvent  St  Paul  k  Pacific  railway,  an  American  lie^ 
which  by  1871  had  been  completed  (rom  St  Paul  to  Brcckenridp, 
but  which  bicked  luods  10  pncCtd  farther.  Aftci  kxic  negotii- 
Hom  the  new  owners  perautited  the  govcmiDenl  ol  llaiutobt  to 
bund  ■  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Pembina  on  the  American  Iroatier, 
This  done.  In  1S79  the  parlnera  formed  the  St  Pant,  Minneapolis 
b  Minitoba  Railway  Company,  and  by  csntinuing  the  L'u  from 
"      '       '  ■      -    -  mbina  united  Manitoba  with  the  toutfa  aod 


In  1 878  the  Liberd  party  wudctealed,  ud  Sir  John  Mac^imU 
relumed  la  office  with  the  luppoil  of  Smith,  who  bad  been  driica 
In  reioin  the  Conservatives  by  theovB-cautioua  railway  policy  ol 
the  Liberali.  In  igga  the  new  govtnuBenI  made  a  nolnct  tte 
building  thenilwiy  with  a  lyn^cateol  which  Stephen  *»  the 
ducf  director,  and  in  which  Smith,  from  Ibe  fitst  largdy  intcreMed, 
cameaareaBdmaretotheltont.  Both  were  prominent  dinctoit 
of  the  Bank  of  Montteal,  and  employed  its  rewutcct  in  the  wwrk 
without  heaitai  ion.  Smith  also  embarked  in  Iht  work  ilw  whale 
of  his  private  fortune,  and  it  was  his  dogged  petneverancc  whiih 
more  than  anything  else  enabled  the  company  to  bring  its  wok 
to  1  successful  conduuon.  TlieconttacitUinHdIcBytsuslgdhc 
completion  ol  the  line,  but  soch  energy  was  shown  that  on  Iht 
7th  ol  November  iggj,  atCraitdlacbie  in  the  Rocky  Uounisina.  ; 
Donald  Smith  drove  home  the  last  sfuke  of  the  fiiU  Csmdiaa  1 
transcontinental  railway.  In  lUi  he  left  parlinmeni,  but  re- 
turned  to  it  in  t8S7,  and  nprcMnted  Montreil  West  till  iSiA  i 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Tuppcr  in  Londoo     I 


ikigho 


11 1807  he 


»  foe  Can 


STRATHNAIRN,   ist  BARON 


Comfmy,  OBtS>>itto(Htrdi  iSgU  he  wu  ippolatcd  ■ovcrn- 
meotatimnitBioiiertoUuiECobauHliheTeTTitnlcs  to  endwoor 
to  loMD  the  biiterneB  In  the  discmwD  u  to  Romu  Catholic 
ri(hii  in  Ihc  pvblic  Khooli,  uhI  the  compromiw  ol  1S97  (oUoircd 
Iht  liim  which  he  nggesled  (lee  C/tMUi*). 

In  jMiiiry  1900,  during  the  wm  in  South  Africa,  be  niKd, 
equipjKd  and  praenied  to  the  Briiiih  government  a  legiinait 
of  irrEgular  caralTy  600  vtrong.  Slnlhcoaa'i  Hone,  aa  it  waa 
called,  wai  recnjiled  in  the  Canadian  Wot,  and  did  good  wrvlce 
during  the  war.  Tbou^  thia  was  peibapa  the  moat  striking  of 
the  many  leivtcea  which  bli  great  wealth  enaUed  him  to  do  for 
Canada  and  the  BritiA  Empire,  be  left  no  lide  of  Canadian  life 
untouched.  With  his  cousin,  Locd  Monntitephen,  he  [ounded 
and  endowed  the  Royal  Vtctoria  Hoapilal  in  Montreal,  and 
both  in  Canada  and  in  Scotland  gave  largely  and  wisely  to 
nnlvenily  work.  He  was  the  backbone  of  the  emigration  policy 
which  from  1896  on  did  much  to  increaK  the  population  and  the 
ptoqxrity  of  Canada.  Re  helped  in  the  improvement  of  the 
nlerways  of  ibe  Canadian  West,  and  b  placing  ileameis  on 
then,  and  gave  much  assistance  lo  the  proposed  AQ  Red  Route 

he  wa  a  oenibeT  of  the  PidSt  Cable  Board,  coattolUng  the  cable 
laid  is  190}  by  the  combined  governmenu  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  Austntia,  No  mao  did  nuitc  to  tighten  tbe  tiei 
which  bind  Ctnadt  to  the  BritWi  Empiie. 

Tbe  Lifi  by  BeeUes  WIllKm  contain  lonK  useful  Infomulion. 
■"-  "- '-  -'  -Se  Hodnn's  Bay  Cenpwiy  fay  Becklei  ■"■■-- 


._.   . ....    , and  the    

PacIBc  raDway,  His  poriiamentanr  ipeechcs  are  in  the  Canadian 
Hammd.  (W.  i.  G.) 

trUTHKAnX,  HnOH  HEHST  son;  iK  Bakoh  (i3oi- 
■U5),  Britiah  field.manhal,  third  son  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Henry  Rose  of  SandhlUa.  Christcbureh,  Hampshire 
(minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Pms^an  court),  was  bom  at 
Berlin  on  the  6th  of  April  iSoi.  Me  was  educated  at  Berlin,  and 
received  mililary  Instruction  at  the  cadet  schoof.  He  entered 
the  urd  SutbeiUnd  Highlanders  as  an  ensign  on  the  glh  ol  June 
rSio,  but  was  transferred  to  the  iqth  Foot,  Ibcn  quaricred  in 
freland.andtookpartinptcicrvingorder  during  the  "Ribbon" 
outrages.  He  wii  promoted  rapidly,  10  a  li^lenancy  in  1811,  a 
captaincy  in  18^  and  in  unattached  majority  at  tbe  end  of 
rSifi.  Hewubnn^tbtatbf  giDdHighlandcniSB  rtgimental 
BUjor  in  iBiq.  and  the  following  year  mi  tppoiDtcd  equerry  lo 
H.R.K.  tbe  duke  of  Cambridge.  Tbe  pind  Highbodei*  were  la 
Ireland,  and  Rose  again  found  himself  employed  in  milntainiag 
law  and  order.  He  rendered  important  services  in  suppressing 
disaffected  meeting,  but  his  conduct  was  so  courieous  10  the 
ringleaders  that  he  incurred  no  personal  hostihiy.  In  r8j3  he 
Lccomptti^ed  hs  re^menl  to  Gibrallar,  and  three  years  liter  to 
Malta,  where  he  excited  himself  wiib  to  much  zeal  during  a 
lerious  outbreak  of  cfaoler*  in  attending  to  the  sicli  soldiers  that 
lis  conduct  ^cited  u  offidal  approval  from  the  governor  and 
BDunander-in-chief.  In  r8jQ  he  was  promoted,  by  purchase, ' 
D  an  unattached  lieulenant-colonetcy.  In  the  following  year 
<ose  was  selected,  with  other  officers  and  dctachmenis  of  Royal 
Irtillery  and  Rojnl  Engineers,  for  special  service  in  Syria  tinder 
he  orden  of  the  foreign  office.  TTiey  were  10  eo-operaie  on 
bore,  lUKler  Brigadier-General  Michel],  R.A. — in  conjunction 
rith  the  Turkish  troops — with  the  British  fleet  on  the  coast,  for 
he  expulsion  of  Mehemet  All's  Egyptian  army  from  Syria.  Fir 
tratford  Canning  sent  Rose  from  Constantinople  on  a  diplo- 
latic  tfiission  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  conunanding  the  Egyptian 
rmy  la  Syria,  and  after  its  execution  he  was  attached,  as  deputy 
dju taut-general,  to  the  staS  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  bnded  at 
aSa  with  ■  large 'Turkish  force  from  the  British  Beet.    Rose 

-ounded  at  El  Mesden  in  January  rS4r.  He  was  Inenlianed  in 
espatches.  and  received  from  the  sultan  the  order  of  Nishan 
!tibar  in  diamonds,  the  war  medal  and  a  sabn  of  honour.  The 
ing  of  Pms^  sent  him  the  order  of  St  John,  and  expressed  hb 
leumc  that  "an  euly 
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tingnUied  Unwdl.  Shortly  alter  he  nicceeded  to  the  command 
•I  the  Briiiih  detadunenl  la  Syria  with  the  local  rank  of  colmel, 
■ikdin  April  1S41  be  was  appointed  British  consul-general  (or 
Syria.  For  seven  years,  arnidsl  pi^tkal  complicalions  and 
Intrigue*,  Rose,  by  his  energy  and  force  of  chancier,  did  much 
10  anesl  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  to  prevent  the  feuds  between 
the  Maronilte  and  I>ruses  coming  to  a  bead,  and  to  admtnisler 
justice  impartially.  On  oneoccanon  in  iS*t,whenhe(otindibe 
Haionitei  and  Druses  drawn  up  in  two  linn  and  firing  at  etch 
other,  be  rode  between  ihem  11  Imminenl  risk  to  his  life,  and  by 
the  riieer  force  of  a  stronger  wit!  stopped  the  conflict.  In  the 
first  ycAT  of  his  appointment  bis  action  saved  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  Christians  at  Deir  el  Khama,  hi  tbe  Lebonan,  and  his 
services  were  warmly  recognired  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  tbe  House 
of  l«rds,  and  he  was  made  C.B.  In  1845,  by  his  promptoesi 
and  energy,  at  great  personal  risk,  he  rucued  600  Cbrisliana 
belonging  to  tbe  American  mission  at  Ahaye,  in  the  Lebanon, 
from  tbe  hands  of  the  Druses,  and  brought  them  to  Beirut.  In 
r848,  during  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Beirut,  he  was  meat 
devoted  In  his  attention  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

At  the  end  of  this  yekr  he  left  Syria  on  leave  of  absence,  and 
did  not  return,  as  Lord  Falmeiston  appointed  bim  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Constantinople  in  January  rgjr.  In  the  foUoving 
year  he  was  chargi  d'affaires  in  tbe  absnice  of  Sir  SttUfOtd 
Canning  during  the  crius  ol  the  tjucsttoo  of  the  "  boiy  places," 
and  he  so  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Porte  by  hit  deleraained 
action  that  the  Busman  attempt  to  force  a  secret  treaty  upon 
Tuiiey  was  foiled.  During  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854-56 
Rt»se  waa  the  British  commissioner  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  army,  with  the  local  rank  of  brigadier-general.  At  Varna 
he  succeeded  in  quenching  a  fire  which  threatened  the  French. 
iinall-armammunitlonstorcs,Bndrcceivedlhethank90f  Manfaal 
St  Amaud,  who  recommended  him  for  tbe  Legion  of  HonDor. 
He  was  present  at  tbe  biUle  ol  the  Alma,  and  wu  wounded  00 
tbe  following  day.  At  Inkerman  he  teconnaitred  Ibe  ground 
between  tbe  British  and  French  armies  with  great  ant-frM 
under  a  withering  fire  from  tbe  Russian  pickets,  and  bis  bone 
was  ^lot  under  bim.  He  distinguished  himself  on  several  Other 
occasions  in  maintaining  verbal  rammunicallon  between  the 
allied  forces,  and  by  bis  tact  and  judgment  contributed  to  the 
good  feeling  that  eitsled  between  tbe  two  aimie*.  His  acnrices 
were  brou^t  to  notice  by  tbe  commanders-in-chief  of  both 
armies,  and  he  received  the  medal  with  three  clasps  and  the 
tbanksof  parliament,  was  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and  was 
made  K.C.B.  and  commander  of  the  Lepon  of  Honour.  On  tbe 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Muliny  in  1857  Rose  was  given  command 
of  the  Poena  division.  He  arrived  in  September,  and  shortly  after 
took  command  of  tbe  Central  India  force.  In  Jsnuaty  iSjg  he 
marched  from  Mhow,  captured  Raibgarh  after  «  short  siege,  and 
deleaied  the  raja  of  Banpur  near  Bamdia  in  the  same  Dionth. 
He  then  relieved  Saugor,  captured  Carhakou  and  the  fort  of 
Banxlia,  andcariy  in  Marcb  deleaied  tbe  rebels  in  ihe  Madanpur 
Pass  and  captured  Madanpur  and  Chanderi.  He  arrived  before 
Jbansi  on  the  loih  of  March,  and  during  its  investment  defeated 
1  relieving  force  under  Tinlia  Topi  at  the  Betwa  on  the  IM  of 
April  Most  of  Rose's  force  was  locked  up  in  the  uiveilitient, 
and  to  Tanila  Topi's  atmy  ol  M,eao  he  could  only  oppose  isee 
men;  yn  wiib  this  small  force  he  routed  the  enemy  with  a  loss 
of  1500  men  and  all  their  iinres.  Jhansi  was  stormed  and  Ihe 
greater  part  of  the  city  taken  on  the  jrd,  and  the  rest  the  foUow- 
ingday,»ndlhelortoccupiedonthe5ih.  Kunch  was  captured, 
ifler  severe  fighting  in  a  temperature  ol  no*  in  the  shade,  on  tbe 
7th  of  May.  Rose  himself  was  only  able  to  hold  out  by  medical 
treatment,  and  many  casualties  occurred  from  the  great  heat. 
Under  the  same  conditions  the  narcb  wa«  nude  on  Kalpi.  The 
rebels  came  out  in  multitudes  on  the  nod  of  May  to  attack  hit 
small  foite,  exhausted  by  hard  marching  and  weakened  br 
olckneM,  but  after  a  severe  fight  under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  * 
auflocatuig  hot  wind,  wen  utterly  routed  arid  Kalpi  occupied  lb* 
following  day.  Having  completed  bis  programme,  Rose  obtained 
tick  leave,  and  Sm  Robert  Napier  (4.1.)  was  tppoinied  lo  succeed 
Um.  wbto  Dtn  came  of  ibc  defaetion  of  Sndhla's  troops  aad  th* 
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of  Gvilioi  b] 


-QT  TutU  Topi.  Rae  at  onn  rBuacd 
conunuia  adq  movca  on  GwaJior  by  forced  ourdiei,  uid  on  ihe 
lHh  of  June  won  the  buck  of  Mom.  Laving  Napier  there,  he 
■tluked  Gwalioi  on  the  19th,  when  the  dty  wu  captured.  The 
(orucv  wu  Uormed  and  won  the  foUoiring  diy,  Ind  Napier 
gained  a  ligaaJ  victory  over  the  flyiog  axmy  at  Jaora-Alipur 
OD  the  nod.  Rote  then  nude  over  the  coinnuDd  to  Kapicr  and 
ntumed  to  Poona.  It  wu  10  Rou'i  militaiy  genitu  llial  the 
upprenioa  of  the  ladian  Mutuiy  wai  laigdy  due:  hut  owing  10 
officii]  jcalooty  hi*  ouIUaading  merit  wunol  fuUyitcogDnmitt 
tbe  lime.  For  bi>  services  he  renived  the  med^  »iih  clup.  the 
thuU  of  bolb  housea  of  parliament,  the  regimentBl  cokincky  of 
the  4jlh  Fd«i,  and  wu  created  G.CB.  By  a  legal  quibble  Ihc 
Central  Iruiia  force,  after  protracted  Utigalion,  wai  oot  allowed 
ill  share  of  priao-money,  a  lou  to  Kosa  of  ijofioo,  l^oce  was 
procQQted  Ueuteoant-general  for  his  "  eminent  service!  *'  in 
February  1S60,  and  the  next  month  waa  appointed  commander- 
in-chiel  of  Ihe  Bombay  army,  and  on  the  departure  ol  Lord  Clyde 

ia.chjel  b  India.  During  bis  tenure  of  the  command-in-chicf 
Roie  impiDvcd  the  disapline  of  the  trmy,  while  bii  powerful 
luiitance  enabled  Ihe  change*  consequeni  upon  the  amilga- 
matioo  ol  the  Ewt  Indui  Company'*  icmy  with  the  Queen's 
vtay  to  be  carried  out  without  friction.  He  was  created  E..C.S.I. 
In  1S61  and  G.C.S.L  on  the  enlargement  of  the  order..  On  his 
return  h«nc  be  waa  piade  an  honorary  D.CX.  ^o£  Oatord 
Univeraiiy. 

Rose  held  the  Irish  command  from  lS6j  until  1S70,  was  raise<i 
to  the  peerage  to  iSea  u  Bimn  Siralhnairn  of  Strnihoum  sod 
Jhanslp  transferred  to  (he  colandcy  of  the  gsnd  Foot,  and  ap. 
pt^ted  president  of  the  army  transport  committee  By  a  good 
orgariiaalion  and  dispoution  of  the  troops  imder  bis  coDunand 
Id  1S66  and  1S67  he  enabled  thi  Irish  government  to  deal 
BucceaafuUy  with  the  Fenian  .conspiracy.  He  was  promoted 
^nera]  in  1S67.  On  relinquishing  the  Irish  command  he  was 
made  an  honorary  LL.D.  ol  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  For  the 
nat  of  his  days  he  lived  generally  In  London.  He  was  gazetted 
to  the  colondcy  of  the  Royal  Hone  Guards  in  1S69,  and  pro. 
■noted  10  be  field  marshal  in  June  1S7;.  He  died  in  Paris  on  Ihc 
itib  of  October  1KS5,  and  wal  buried  with  military  honoun 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Prioty  Church,  Cbiistcburch,  Huopshiie. 
An  equcsliian  bronie  Blatue,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  was 
creeled  to  his  memoty  at  Eoigbltbridge,  London.  He  wa* 
never  maiiied. 

'  SaSirOwcn  Tudor  Biime.a*ri«iiM.Slri/tiuini."  Ruleraof  l«lia 
Series"  [l»9i},  IR.  H.  V.) 

STBATHPBFFEB.  a  village  and  spa  of  the  county  of  Rou 
and  Cromarty,  Scotland,  s  m.  W.  of  Dingwall  by  a  branch  of 
the  Highland  railway.  Pop.  (i^t),  is*-  ^C  U"  io  ■  valley 
of  varying  elevation  (100  to  400  il.  above  the  sea),  but  is 
■bdtered  on  Ihc  west  and  north  and  has  a  comparatively  dry 
and  warm  climate.  There  are  several  sulphurous  springs — one 
nline,  another  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen— In  great  repute  for  gout,  rheumatbm,  skin  diseases  and 
affecriona  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  well  of  eServeaceni 
chalybeate  water  is  largely  resorted  to  for  anaemia  and  as  1 
Ionic.  A  peat  hath,  similar  10  those  at  Ftanienabad  m  Bohemia, 
has  also  been  established.  The  season  nuu  fiom  May  to  October, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  Stnlhpc9cr  has  become  a  very 
popular  resort.  Tlie  pump-room  (iSiq)  and  pavDion  (iSJi) 
are  Kluated  in  the  middle  oi  the  village.  Castle  Lead  (pron. 
Lmd),  >  scat  of  the  couolem  ol  Cromattie,  upon  whose  pro- 
perty Stnlhpeffer  is  bnilt,  lies  a  mile  to  the  north  and  is  an 
example  of  the  Scots  Baiomal  style  dating  from  166a.  The 
vilUge  was  the  soene  of  the  £ght  between  the  Mackenries  and 
Micdooalds  in  147S,  and  later  between  the  Mackenzics  aivl 
Ihe  Munroa.  The  Mackeniies  prevailed  ia  both  encouoten. 
Tbe  ascent  of  Beo  Wyvii  (niy  ft.]  is  commmJy  made  from 
SlrathpeSer. 

mtMrBINO,  a  town  of  Germany,  Id  tbe  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  iba 
Duuibe,  here  craned  by  two  bttdges,  sj  co.  S.E.  of  Regeniburg, 


i  the  railway  to  Passau.  PopL  ti«a;),  ia3)*,  neatly  d  if 
bom  arc  Roman  Catholics.  Its  otdesl  and  dwM  characitnut 
uilding  is  the  laB  square  tower  wiih  iis  five  poinied  lunni. 
ujng  from  iioS,  It  has  eight  Romas  Catholic  chuicbs 
mong  ihem  being  ibe  churcli  ol  Si  James.  ■  '  ' 
lOthic  edifice,  with  tome  [Miiilingi  ucribed 
ic  old  Caimcliie  churcb  containing  a  man 
Ibett  II.  ol  Bavaria ;  and  that  of  St  Peter  with  the  tomb  of  Apa 
einauer.    It  has  also  a  Gothic  lown-hatl.  a  castle,  nowmed 


the  ducal  line  ol  Bavnria-Sinubing.  lis  chief  hisorical  initial 
allaches  la  its  conneuon  with  ibe  unfortunate  Agnes  BeraiHt 
(f.ti.),  who  lived  at  the  chlleau  hero  wiih  her  husband  Duke 
Albert  lU. 

If  irr  StaA  Jlraatui 


;StHiibing,  igSl-lgai),  and  Ortner.  jlroaUaf  u 
iiU  uni  GtifiimiH  (Siiaubing.  1901). 


STRAUS.  LODWIO  (i«3S-iSa«},  Austria; 
at  Pressbutj;  an  the  iSib  of  March  iSj;.  He  studied  at  ibc 
Vienna  Coaservatorium  from  1S4]  to  ti^i.  ai  a  piqiil  of  BCIha; 
made  bit  Erst  appearance  in  iSso,  and  five  years  aflemidi 
made  a  tour  In  Italy;  In  i3s7  he  becarae  acquainted  wiih  Wi 
lilelong  friend,  Ihe  'cellist  Piatii,  and  loured  wiib  him  in  Ce^ 
many  and  SwedeiL  Fron)  1&60  to  1864  he  was  coocen-meifld 
at  FrankfiHt,  and  during  thoe  yestm  be  visited  England  fn- 
quently,  in  the  year  i&tn  taking  up  his  residence  there.  He  vtf 
for  many  years  leader  of  HaJl^'s  orchestra  in  blaocheslcr,  and 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  Popular  Conceits  in  London.  He  m 
first  vic^  in  the  Queen's  Band.  He  retired,  owing  to  ill  heahll, 
in  1S9J,  and  from  that  lime  till  his  death,  oa  the  ijrd  of  Ocieher 
iSgq,  lived  at  Cambridge.  His  playing,  whether  of  viDhn  or 
viola,  bad  very  great  qualities;  be  a'aa  peried  in  ensemble, 
and  his  power  oi  self-eSacemenl  was  ol  a  piece  with  his  gemk 
diqiosition  and  with  the  pure  love  ol  art  which  disLinguaheri 
bin  Ihrougb  life.  A  more  lovable  nature  never  eaistcd,  and  hit 
quiet  inSueoce  on  the  ait  ol  hit  lime  wu  veiy  great. 

SIRJLCSS,  DAVID  PIUEDRICH  (iSo»-iS74).  Cenaan  iheo- 
logian  and  man  of  letters.  wa>  bom  at  Ludwigsbarg.  aiar 
Stuttgart,  on  the  >;th  of  January  i3o>.  In  hit  ihinecnili  year 
hs  was  sent  to  tbe  evangelical  tesainaiY  "  Blaubeuca.  hw 
Ulm,  la  be  prepared  for  the  study  of  theology  Aioongsi  the 
prindpal  masteis  in  tbe  school  were  Professora  Kon  and  F.  C 
Baur,  who  infused  Into  their  pupils  above  all  a  deep  love  o4  the 
ancient  daaucs.  In  iSij  Strauss  passed  from  school  to  ihe 
vnlvenity  of  TilbingeD.  Tbe  profesion  ol  philosophy  ihn 
[ailed  to  interal  him,  but  he  was  strongly  attracted  by  the 
writings  of  Scbleiermacber,  which  awoke  hit  keen  dialectical 
[acuity  and  delivered  him  from  the  vaguensi  and  euggeniioQi 
ol  roDuntic  and  somnambulistic  ntysiiciim.  In  iBjo  he  be- 
came aaustant  to  a  country  clergyman,  and  nine  aonthi  lata 
accepted  the  post  of  profisaiv  In  the  high  school  at  AlaulliDiaH. 
having  to  teach  Latin,  history  and  Hebrew,  In  October  iSjI 
he  resigned  his  office  in  order  Lo  study  under  Schleiermacher  and 
Hegc!  in  Berlin.  Hegel  died  just  as  he  orriveil,  and,  though  h* 
regiilarly  attended  Schleiermachcr's  lectures,  it  was  only  those  w 
the  life  of  Jesus  which  eierdseti  a  very  powerful  Influence  upM 
him.  It  was  amongst  Ihe  loUowets  of  Ut^\  thai  be  fousd 
kindred  spirits.  Under  the  leadmg  of  Hegel's  iliulnciioa. 
between  VarUdliaii  and  BtpiJ,  he  had  already  conceived  llie 
idea  of  bit  two  principal  theological  works— ihc  £<toa  yensul 
the  Cirullidu  Dtpiiaiii.  In  iSji  he  returned  to  TabiogtB 
and  became  lepetent  in  the  univenity.  lecturing  00  lepc 
history  o[  philosophy.  Plato,  md  history  o[  ethics,  with  great 
succoB.  But  in  Ihe  autumn  of  iSjj  be  rengoed  ihispwu^ 
In  order  to  dcvDie  aU  hi 
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lAtm  /on  (itj5).  TIn  ««A  pnAaod  an  imoaiw  MMUloa 
ud  munj  ■  nen  epoch  io  [be  tnatmat  of  ibe  liM  ol  Cbm- 
tiuity.  In  iB]7  Siniue  nidinl  to  b'n  critk*  (.Svtitttktijum 
nr  VtrliUipmt  nriKr  ^Dhrjft  «lv  to  Ltbtn  Jtm).  In  the 
ihird  editkn  of  the  noA  {ttsfil.tttibiZwtiJrMIiiU  SUiur, 
be  mide  impoiUDt  codccmIoq*  (o  hk  oltks,  whkh  he  wiih- 
drew,  bowevtr,  io  Um  bwctta  cdilloa  (iSm;  Iniuliied  into 
Esilisfa  by  Ccorie  Eliot,  irilk  Latia  pcelace  by  Sinim,  iSt6). 
Id  1840  and  the  ioUowint  ytat  be  publUud  hit  CttitUiclit 
Ontaukin  (■  volt),  the  pitedplt  id  wbkb  it  thai  the  bbtoiy 
ol  Chrntiu  doctriDC*  k  Iheir  dUnMfntioo.  Between  Ibe 
publicitioo  of  Ihi*  wotk  and  that  ol  the  ftitllkJu  BUIMr  he 
had  been  elcclcd  10  a  chair  ol  ihtoloo'  in  the  uiivtnHy  o( 
Zilrich.  Bit  Ibe  appointoeat  pcovoked  tucb  a  Mom  of  populu' 
iU  will  Id  the  canton  that  the  aatborilie*  couldeted  il  vue  to 
pension  him  before  he  entered  upon  hii  dutiea,  allbough  thit 
(mcegtion  came  [00  late  to  lave  the  govemDKnl.  With  bit 
ChaiaulciH  be  took  leave  of  theoloiy  iot  upvudi  of  tmnty 
yens.  In  AugnU  1S41  he  married  Acnet  SchcbeiL,  a  mllivaied 
and  beautiful  opera  linieiol  hlfh  iqwtt,  but  oot  adapted  10  b« 


a  acbolar  and  Uttniy  nan  Uke  Straun. 
aitervanu,  when  two  chllditn  had  been  bora,  1  K. 
amngcment  «ai  made.  StnuM  lenuoed  liis  Miemry  aciiviiy 
bylbeputilkaiionof  Oo'iCfiiMMthriit/'rfni  TiHH  do  CHiarn, 
In  which  be  draw  ■  ntirkal  paiallel  between  Julian  the  Apoatatc 
aad  Fislerkk  Willian  IV.  of  Piunia  U&^j}.  In  tM  he  wai 
Mminated  a*  aiembei  ol  the  FianLiort  parliament,  but  was 
defeated.     He  wu  elected  for  the  WUniembet|  chamber,  but 

him  to  reaigp  hii  aeat.  He  foT^  hia  political  disappointments 
io  Ibe  production  ol  a  leriei  ol  biographical  wotLs,  whtcb  secured 

Liicn.  I  vol*.,  1849:  Ckrislian  Uirlrli«,  iSsi;  JViiftJiMHi 
FtUddin,  iSjs;  Ulriik  vm  ifallfli,  j  vols.,  i8s8-iMo,  61h 
«d.  iS«5:  H.  S.  Riiwurui,  iWl).  With  Ihit  laat-namcd  work 
be  returned  to  theology,  and  two  yean  iltnwirds  (iS^) 
published  hia  L^»  Jtsu  jSt  ias  inlitki  Vtii  (ijlh  ed.,  1904)- 
It  failed  to  produce  an  eSect  comparable  with  that  of  the  first 
Life,  but  the  teplialoit  were  many,  and  Sinuts  answered  them 
ia  his  pampfalti  Dii  Halim  utii-  dit  CaxtCM  (1S65),  directed 
ipecially  B(ainM  Sc>ienl:el  and  Hen^enberg.  His  Ckriitai 
ia  Claubtnt  und  dtr  Jtna  Aa  Cackitklt  (i86sl  is  a  severe 
criticism  of  Schleiermacher'a  lectures  on  the  life  of  Jnua,  which 
were  then  firM  published.     From  1865  to  1871  Strauss  resided 


I,  and  in  1870  pi 


1   ViAmir 


(1Kb  ed.,  1907)-  His  last  work,  Dir  t!lc  Hod  dtr  ntm  CJaiitK 
[1S711  16th  ed..  19041  English  trsnslatiop  by  M.  Blind.  iS;5l. 
produced  almost  as  great  a  lensalion  aa  his  Life  if  Jrjui,  aad 
not  knat  amontst  Strausa's  own  friends,  who  wondered  at  bis 
eae-aided  view  of  Ctaristianiiy  and  his  profesBed  abandonment 
ol  spiritual  philotophy  for  the  materialism  of  modem  science. 
To  the  fourth  edition  of  the  book  he  added  a  Sackwcrt  all 
Vnrwert  (187J).  The  same  year  BymploBB  of  a  fatal  raaladr 
ippcarcd,  and  death  followed  on  lb<  8th  of  February  1874. 

Strauts'a  mind  wat  alsuMl  «elnai4ehF  anaiytlal  and  critical, 
ntbnuE  depth  of  religioiui  feelini  01  phlkwiphial  pennratiiia,  or 
^■froTual  ■ymoaihyL  his  work  wss  accordingly  rarely  coDilrucLLvr. 
Hii  Lift  (/  Jim  wai  directed  against  not  only  ibc  indiiional 

Inatmenl  ot  ihem.  whether  after  the  m  '  "  ' 

of  Fauliw.     The  mythic^  theory  that  I 

in  of  the  early  Christiar 


he  applied  with  merciless  rinwr  to  the  namtives.  But  hit  o| 
lions  wer*  b«ed  upon  fatal  defecia,  positive  and  negative. 
held  a  nacmw  tbeofv  a>  Is  the  nirtculeui.  *  11111  narrower 
tbe  Klaiion  of  the  divine  10  the  human,  and  he  had  no  true 
ol  the  natura  «t  hmoiical  tradiiion.  while,  at  F   C.  Biur 

EWned.  his  ctitiqM  of  lh«  Coipel  hlitory  had  not  been  prec 
y  theesaeniial  pniirmaary  ciftiqiie  of  iheCmiieli  ihemselvn. 
AuTKOaiTiu— Siraota'i  mrlcs  were  publiihcd  in  ■  mlli 
edition  in  II  vols.,  by  E.  Zeller  litjfr-iijS).  wiihaut  hii  r*rri, 
Dcwmod*  His  AmjrwaUIr  Brirft  appcarrd  in  1895  On  hi' 
arid  work*,  sec  E  Zelter.  I>«id  Frinfrrr*  SltsMO  rn  ifinfin  I 
•mi  KiMW  ScJinfUm  [1B74):  A.  Hausrath.  D   F  Stmu  H> 


uim.r  2ni  (s  -nb.,  il76-iM)l  F.  J.  ViKher.  KrlHKlm 

...   ._!  :    .-JU...L :...  AlUm-dNniallSan, 


rrfiAOn,  Maim  (itat-'tg40),  Amtrian  onhMtral  con- 
ductor and  mmpnatr  of  daacMHi^,  waa  bom  at  Vienna  oo  tbe 
14th  of  Mafcb  1804.  In  1819  he  obtained  U*  lint  encagtment 
aa  a  vhdiniM  In  a  anall  band  tbca  fiiyiBg  at  the  Spetl,  ia  llw 
LeopoldstaJt,  aad  after  tclinf  aa  deputy.^onductoi'  ui  aDotbcr 
on^catn,  be  oitaniitd  in  181]  a  little  band  of  fourteen  pei- 
formeis  on  bis  own  account.  It  wat  during  thi  carnival  ol  igt4 
that  Simnm  inaugurated  a  long  line  ol  triunpha  by  Introducing 
bis  band  to  tbo  public  of  Vienna  at  tbe  Schwan,  in  the  Rosaaa 
Buhnrb,  when  his  famout  THubcrl-iVolto  (op.  1)  at  once  estab- 
lished his  leputatioii  at  the  best  composer  of  tlance-music  then 
living.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  succoss  he  was  invited  back  to 
the  Sperl,  where  he  accepted  an  cngageffienl,  with  an  increaaed 
orchestn,  for  six  yean.  Soonattcr  ibishe  wasappolnled  kapdt 
meisler  to  the  ist  BUrgct  regiment,  and  entrusted  with  the  duly 
of  providing  the  musk  for  the  court  balls;  while  tbe  number  of 
that  be  found  il 


listed  of 


enlarge  hit  band  from  tunc  to  time  ualil  it 
more  than  two  hundred  petlormet).  In  tgjj  be  began  a  long 
and  extended  aeries  of  tout*  ibtoDghout  nonbeni  Europe, 
eventually  vuiiing  England  in  iSjg.  In  Parii  he  associated 
himself  with  Mutard.  whose  quadiille*  became  lUH  much  Icsa 
popular  than  his  own  waltiei;  but  bis  greatest  lucccMes  were 
acUeved  in  London,  where  he  arrived  in  time  for  ihe  coreoaiioa 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  played  al  seventy-two  public  eoDceita, 
besides  innumenble  balls  and  other  private  entenainmeota. 
The  lallgite  ol  theae  long  journeys  seriously  injured  Strauss'* 
healLb',  but  be  soon  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Sperl;  and  on  Ibe 
5th  of  Klay  1S40  he  removed  with  hit  band  to  the  ImperitI 
"  Volksganen,"  which  thenceforth  became  the  icene  id  hia  most 
memonble  succeisct,  hit  conducting  beitig  maiked  by  a  tjoiet 
power  which  eoturcd  the  perfection  of  every  minutest  wiioifcs. 
In  1844  Strauss  began  another  extensive  series  of  toun.  In 
1S40  he  revisited  London,  and,  after  hit  fareweQ  concert,  was 
escorted  down  the  Thames  by  a  squadron  of  boats,  b  one  ol 
which  a  band  played  tunea  in  his  honour.  Thia  wu  hi*  last 
public  triumph.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  be  was  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever,  oi  which  he  died  on  the  ijth  of  September  1849. 

SllBius  w»*  survived  by  three  sont-'Johann  (18)5-1899), 
Joseph  [iSi>-iS7o)  and  Eduard  (b.  igjs),  all  of  whom  dia- 
tinguitbed  themKlveB  as  composen  of  dance-music,  andasaisied 
in  ncmillng  the  ranks  and  pcipctuaiiag  the  Iradlliont  ot  iho 
■till  ianHma  band. 

■TBADSS,  RICHARS  (1864-  ),  German  conqigaer,  was 
bom  al  Utinich  on  (be  nib  of  June  1864,  the  too  ol  Fnuu! 
Strauss,  aa  eminent  bomlM.  To  aomo  extenl  a  prodigy.  Stiana* 
wat  loiDelbfiig  of  a  pianist  at  four,  a  roBipoaer  at  six,  and  at  ten 
he  was  already  seriously  studying  mudc  under  F.  W.  Heyer,  the 
Manich  Hufkapdlmelslcr.  Soon  the  rttnlt  of  thia  alody  bepn 
to  make  itself  aFparcBt.  Singers  stiv  Strausa's  tonga;  Ibe  Walter 
Quartet  played  lus  Qiurtit  in  A  (op,  j) ;  Hermann  Levi  performed 
his  D  mintT  Symflmy—*  work  Ihai  does  Doi  Ggiire  in  the 

and  introduced  hia  early  Sercntdl  for  wind  instruments  to  Ibt 
Meiningen  public.  For  obvious  reasons  Strauss  hsd  not  yet 
found  himself.  He  had  puted  Ihiough  the  gymnashim  and 
the  university,  and  his  music  sludiet  had  been  thorough.  But 
all  this  bad  made  oi  the  youth  merely  an  excellent  tecbnkal 
musician,  who  in  his  EiilU  Snii  lop.  10)  and  in  his  Piawferlt 
Quartet  (op.  13)  showed  how  strongly  he  wai  Inauenced  by  p«e- 
decessors.  LJsat  4d  (be  ooe  case,  blendelssohn  in  the  other. 
Bulow'B  efforts  to  kbdte  in  Strauss  aomethlng  of  the  fire  of  hit 
own  enthutiatm  for  Bnhnia'l  work  ultimately  proved  fruitiest. 
But  to  Bilkiw,  and  even  more  to  Alexander  Rillei.  Strauss  owed 
Ihe  awakening  hi  his  awn  mind  ol  the  interesi  In  the  modem 
developmeal  of  music  that  eventually  In  its  ripeneaa  pttced 
Stranit  at  the  very  top  of  tbe  ct 
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STRAW  AND  STRAW  MANUFACTURES 


iMs  Stniix  succeeded  Bolov  u  araductoi  of  tbc  Mdniagcn 
oldiestTa,  but  the  tppomtment  wu  bdd  only  [or  «  few  inontli$, 
■ince  in  April  of  thik  year  Smuu  rcugned  his  post  in  order  lo 
tnvEl  ID  luly,  and  on  his  reluni  in  Ihe  eariy  lUtODio  be  became 
jrd  conductoc  ol  the  Munich  JDpen  under  Heimann  Levi 
Foui  yean  liler  he  was  installed  in  Weinur  u  Hofkapell- 
meisier,  but  once  again  he  held  hk  poal  OElr  (or  a  biiel  period. 
for  in  1S94,  the  year  ol  hii  marriage  to  Pauline  dc  Aboa,  the 
eminent  ungei,  he  waipromotod  tobeiit  ronducloiat  Municb. 
Between  these  various  appointmenti  and  that  of  Holkapell- 
■neiitei  in  Berlin  (iSw)  Stnuu  Uivelled  considerably  in  the 
near  East  and  ovct  Europe,  now  in  watch  ol  health,  aoon  in 
piopagandism.  His  £nl  piolesuonal  visit  to  London  was  in 
iSq;,  and  laid  the  toundition  ol  a  local  English  cull  that  eulmi- 
naied  lii  yean  later  in  a  SliBoss  festival.  Frooi  that  time 
Straiua's  path  lay  In  pleasant  places.  He  frequently  letutned 
to  London,  notably  to  conduct  a  pcifonnance  of  £Irjblra.  in 
Beecham'i  season  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  spring  of  tQio, 
and  a  pan  of  a  concert  at  (jueen's  Hall,  when  he  achieved  a 

01  the  early  period  of  Sttausi  the  composer  there  is  little  of 


.a  sd- 


symphonk  poem  Uacbrlh  (op.   13).     Here,  1 

earlier  Dbh  Juan  (op        '     " '"  ■"'      "' 

and  orchestrally,  for  tt 

comparatively  poor  and  qmte  unrepresentative  ctlusion  apart 
altogether  from  the /am  fai  contained  in  it  by  the  mistaking 
of  a  popidar  ung  composed  in  St  John's  Wood.  London. 
for  ■  Neapolitan  folk-song.  A  yeai  only  divides  Uaibtti 
(igg))  from  Dea  Jian  (iSSS)— "  Tondiamen  ohne  Worte," 
U  they  have  been  called.  But  there  Is  an  age  between  them 
and  Toi  tni  VtrUOruag  U^)— <he  bridge  from  one  part  to 
Ibc  other  and  the  openiog  of  the  second  section  of  which  are 
amongst  Sttauss's  most  glorious  inspirations.  Between  the 
laat-naned  irork  and  Till  Eulmpititli  luititt^  Sliadu 
(1894).  Strauss'!  first  open,  GMnlram  finds  place  (first  per- 
formance. Weiiaar,  1S94),  the  latter  a  woik  that  in  spite  of 
Ducfa  rUlcmt  for  the  compour  failed  to  maintain  a  position 
upon  the  stage.  In  TiU  EalmfUtel  is  to  be  found  a  sense 
of  full  that  is  mrthy  of  note  (as  ol  emulation),  and  it  is  perhaps 
«onh  recording  that  no  more  notewonhy  eumple  of  the 
Rondo  form  edsts  in  modem  music,  while  In  approximate 
■uccosor.  Dm  QaiioU  (1897),  is  an  absolutely  outstanding 


n  fori 


nical  realise.     In 


there  occurred  the  NIetischean  poem  Alia  iprack  Zaratkuilra 
(iB^i),  which  stirred  up  more  temporary  strife  than  any  of 
hi  predecessors,  if  not  so  much  perhaps  as  was  en^neoed  later 
on  by  the  production  of  Ein  HtUmiibai  dMl,  or  by  the 
compiratlvdy  ingenuous  Sympkania  dmatiai  (1904).  For 
various  reasons  these  compaBtlons  roused  the  somewhat  sleepy 
•cademics  of  musical  Europe  from  their  lethargy.  They  re- 
vived, with  the  usual  negative  results,  the  aodeni  fight  as  (o 
the  le^timicy  or  olbcrvlse  of  pragramme  music.  But  though 
performancea  were  compaialively  rare  In  England  up  to  the 
middle  of  1910.  those  that  had  occurred 
Utrsctlve.  while  their  rueneaa  might  quite  reasonably  be 
bnled  to  the  very  Urge  fees  demanded  lot  their  performance. 
Up  to  iqto  Strauss  had  composed  four  operas.  Of  these, 
Cmtlrani  was  on  InuiUy  Wagnerian  lines,  faurnut,  on 
the  other  band,  a  satirical,  porely  Mutiich  work— a  page 
out  of  the  Munich  annali.  as  it  were,  lo  elosdy  is  it  identified 
wii  h  the  Bavarian  capital  in  Its  aitisical  and  personal  nfennce, 
though  produced  at  Dresden  in  1901,  remained  sufficiently  tlive 
to  have  merited  performance  at  His  Majesty's  theatre,  London, 
■gain  under  Thomas  Beecham'i  direction  in  July  191a.  Tlie 
wme  enthusiastic  nmsiclan  had  previously  produced  EUbte 
lAth  Imnensc  yet  ecjnal  soccen  1a  London  (Covent  Gaidtn) 


in  the  eotiy  spring  of  tgio.    Perhapi  nor 

enjoyed   the  ifdsmt  of  S^mt   (Dresden 
England  was  originaUy  baned  by  Ibe  c« 


t  Covent  Garden  under  llioqai 


peifonncd  several  t 

Beedum  In  the  autumn  01  191OL 

As  a  composei  of  songs  Strains  enjoys  lb*  widen  popolsricy 
En  the  cDcventioosI  sense  of  the  word.  Many  an  aiample  null 
be  given  from  the  hundred  and  more  of  his"  Ueder  "  ol  SitaiB^ 
lawful  rif^i  to  be  consjdettd  ■  Uncal  descendant  of  the  nysl 
line  of  German  soag  writen.  Some  an  transcendeiitty  beai- 
lilul.  But  this  very  fact  has  been  thought  10  militate  agauB 
his  supreme  greatness  as  a  compooer  In  Ibc  widest  aense.  Tit 
question,  indeed,  Ibougb  In  Itsdf  ridiculous,  has  ben  aikid; 
which  is  the  true  Richard  Sttaias,  Ibc  compooei  of  the  cao- 
phoDous  £■■■  HsMcaMeii  or  of  Ibe  esqdsite  Mirtm  m 
TrauM  iarck  di»  iMmMcniRg?  Bat  by  1910  be  had  at  aaf 
rate  won  his  place  in  the  murical  WalhaUa.  Whether  the 
composer's  name  win  survive  by  nteuis  of  his  naoj  cxquniit 
"  Lieder."  by  means  of  Us  Mtite  ud  (rim  humour,  by  mesa 
of  his  realism  or  his  orfglaal  dssridsB,  naains  to  be  seta. 
That  his  posilioo  Is  assured  antong  tbe  fmiAoiula  isdearilealy 
oa  account  of  hia  absolute  Independence  of  tbou^  lod  el 
n,  of  Us  prodigious  breadth  ol  inistk  view  and  ol  lis 
to  say  bis  say  In  the  moskal  language  «l  Ms  0* 


■  vsslly  nler  miKicsl 


means  of  musical  e> 

rank  as  a  nth-century  Bn 
knowledge  and  equipment. 

flTKAW  and  nUW  HUlIVACniRn.  Straw  {bm 
itrew.  as  being  used  for  strewing),  is  Ihc  gtaeiat  term  ^ifUtd 
to  the  stalky  residue  ol  gr>in-p4*su(cspecUItr  wheat,  m  oats. 
barley).  It  forms  the  nw  naleiial  ol  smbc  iDporUM 
industries.  It  serves  for  Ibc  thatching  of  roob,  (cc  ■  pspe^ 
making  material,  for  onmmenllng  small  niflca  as  a  "  suaia' 
mosaic,"  (or  plaiting  into  door  and  table  mats,  mattreiKa,  tc 
and  for  weaving  and  plaitint  Into  U^  baskets,  artilkial  Bewen. 


son  with  the  place  occupied  by  straw  la  a  mw  materia]  lee  Iht 
straw  bonnets  and  bau  worn  by  both  aeiea.  Of  tlic  varies 
materials  which  go  to  the  hbiicatioo  o(  plaited  head-par  tk 
most  important  is  wheaten  straw.  It  Is  only  la  catlaai  axsi 
that  straw  suitable  for  making  plaits  b  pimtaced.  The  sUav 
must  have  a  certain  length  ol "  pipe  "  between  the  knota,  mot 
possess  a  clear  delicate  golden  cokiOr  sad  must  not  be  briitk. 
The  most  val  uable  straw  lor  plahs  Is  grown  in  Tuscany,  nod  tna 
it  the  well-known  Tuscan  plaim  and  Lcgbon  hala  arc  made. 
The  straw  of  Tuscany,  tpicUOy  grown  lot  p'-t'i-g  b  dfaila- 
gulshed  into  three  qualities— PeMs^em  5eM*M  bd^  the  Saot, 
llamulii  the  second  qua&ty.  (ion  wUch  the  btdk  trf  the  phils 
are  made,  while  from  the  third  quality,  Soula  Fi*M,  oaly  "  ToicaB 
pedals "  and  braids  arc  plaiud.  The  wlieat'BeBl  for  ihoc 
straws  Is  sown  very  tUckly  on  comparallvdy  elevated  and  arid 
land,  and  it  lenda  op  long  slttnoated  alalka.  Whea  the  gtaii 
in  the  ear  is  about  half  developed  the  atiaw  is  pidled  up  by  the 
roots,  dried  in  tlie  sun,  and  sabsequenlly  spnad  ooi  lot  sevenl 
successive  days  to  be  bleached  under  the  iDBueiKe  of  ^tereate 
sunlight  and  night-dews.  The  pipe  of  the  upper  jdnt  alone  is 
selected  for  plaiting,  the  remainder  of  the  Straw  being  used  far 
other  purposes.  These  pipes  are  made  up  la  small  haadks. 
bleached  in  sulphur  iume  in  a  closed  chest,  assorted  into  siMi 
and  10  prepared  (or  the  plaiters.  Straw-plaiting  It  a  domestic 
industry  among  the  women  and  young  childiea  ol  Tuscany  aad 
some  pans  of  Emilia.  Tuscan  idaits  and  hats  vary  euuiiaimty 
in  quality  and  value;  the  plait  of  a  bat  of  good  quaKty  may 
represent  the  work  of  tour  or  five  days,  while  hats  of  the  hi^ist 
quality  may  each  occupy  six  to  nine  months  In  making.  The 
finest  work  is  einidvely  trying  to  the  eyes  of  the  (^lers.  who 
can  at  most  give  to  it  two  or  three  hours'  labour  daily. 

The  districts  around  Luton  In  Bedfoidshire  and  the  no"^ 
bonring  cdunties  have,  vnce  the  beginning  ol  the  ijih  ccDtory. 
bcMi  the  British  borne  of  the  slraw-iriait  indualry.    Tha  suaa 


STRAWBERRY 


of  ccniin  vaHuia  ot  whmt  cultlnlsd  In  tli>t  ngka  k,  bi 
fivourAblc  waioni,  poflKaed  of  ft  fine  bright  cobur  ind  dm 
taacjly  uid  almigth.  Tli^  «tAw  Is  cut  u  En  CPTdiury  bar- 
TotLng,  but  is  allowed  to  diy  in  the  nm  before  binding.  Sub- 
icqucoLly  Uran  ire  kIccikI  fnim  the  iheave*.  ud  of  IhCM 
tlie  ptpB  of  the  two  upper  joint!  ui  uken  for  pl«iting.  The 
pips  are  u»n«d  into  liia  by  puiing  Ibem  ihrouj^  graduated 
opeunji  in  ■  grilled  win  fiune,  and  thote  of  good  colour  an 
bleafhed  by  the  funei  of  sulphur.  Spotted  and  diKolouml 
itrattt  uc  dyed  either  in  pipe  or  in  plait,  lbs  pUl«n  «Mk 
up  Ibe  material  in  a  damp  itate,  either  into  whole  Unw  ot 
iplil  ttrav  pUita.  Split  atraws  are  prepijtal  with  the  aid  of  i 
inuU  milruaienl  having  a  piojecliog  point  which  enteli  tho 
(tran  pipe,  and  Imm  irhich  tadiate  the  nutnber  of  kntfe-ed(nl 
cutten  into  which  the  iiniw  is  to  be  ip&.  The  plaiting  of 
tITaw  in  ibe  counties  of  Buck>,.Bcdi.,Bfllu.  and  Herts,  formerly 
gave  empbyment  to  many  Ihouiandi  of  women  and  young 
chitdrm;  but  now  vast  quantities  of  plaits  aiv  imported  at  a 
very  cheap  iat«  from  Italy,  China  and  Japan,  lie  result  b 
that,  while  the  Luton  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  and 
fancy  hals  of  every  description  has  brgdy  extended,  the  numbed 
of  English  ptaiters,  all  told,  was  not  more  than  a  few  hundreds 

partly  by  hand  and  in  a  special  sewing-machine,  and  the  hats 
or  bonnets  arc  finished  by  stlfiening  with  gelatin  liie  and 
blocking  mto  shape  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  powrriul  pressure. 


In  the  United  Sulci 

iDlhestateof  Massachuse 

Many  uibsuncea  btiidea 


loffa 


>f-plait  • 


is  prinrlpally  centred 


plahi  and  braMi 

.      nnkuiiit    {[IOC    Duy    uc  nouzm    uun    llripa  at  «ill« 

ts.  finequalltiaoi  which  wereat  or. .,      -- 

re  mule  Inm  the  Iravva  at  the  Kre*  pinfl,  Cvtudorka 
E>it«dea,  Stroiilnicg  and 


punhanl  at  job.  or  ^. 


Its   L 


STHAWBBRBT  (Fro jsria].— Apart  froi 
dessert  fruit,  the  strawberry  has  claims  to  attention  oy  reason 
of  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure  and  the  nceUent  iUustntiou 
it  oBeri  of  the  inherent  power  of  variation  poasesied  by  tin 
plant  and  of  the  success  of  the  gardener  in  availing  bimself  of 
thil  tendency.  Tlie  genus  Prataiia  conusti  of  about  eight 
ipedes,  native  of  the  north  tempenlt  regions  of  both  hemi- 
sphere*, as  well  aa  of  mountain  districts  m  warmer  cUntet;  one 
species  is  found  in  Chile,  llie  tufted  charucter  of  the  plant,  and 
its  habit  of  sending  out  long  slender  branches  (runners)  which 
produce  a  ne«  bud  at  the  eitremily,  are  nell  known.  The 
leavet  have  usually  three  leaSeti  polmately  ananced,  but 
the  nuinbcr  of  leaflets  may  be  increased  to  five  or  reduced  to 
one.  While  the  Bower  has  the  typical  Rosaceous  structure,  the 
so-called  fruit  is  very  peculiar,  but  it  may  be  understood  by  the 
contrsac  it  presents  with  the  "  hip  "  oS  the  rose.  In  the  laat- 
nained  plant  the  top  of  the  flowet-tlalk  eipinds  as  it  grews 
into  a  vase-shaped  cavity,  tlie  "  hip,"  within  which  are  concealed 
the  true  fruits  or  seed-vesicls.  In  the  lose  the  eitremity  of 
the  Boral  axis  is  concave  and  bears  the  carpels  In  Its  tBlotor. 
In  the  strawberry  the  Oaral  aiis,  instead  of  becoming  concave, 
swells  out  into  a  Beshy,  dome-shaped  or  flattened  mass  in 
which  the  carpels  or  true  fruits,  ounmonly  called  pips  or  seeds, 
are  more  or  less  embedded  hut  never  wholly  concealed.  A 
ripe  stranrbeny  In  fact  may  be  aptiy  oompued  to  the  "  fruit " 
of  a  rooe  turned  inside  out. ' 

The  comuion  wild  strawberry  of  Great  Britain  (Gg.  i),  which 
mdeed  b  found  Ibrougbout  Zarope  and  gnat  part  of  ttmperati 
Aiia  and  North  America,  is  Frataria  Km,  and  this  **s  the 
bst  qiede*  bnnigbt  under  cultivation  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
ijth  century.  Later  on  other  species  wen  mtroduced,  such  as 
P.  dalior,  a  European  species,  the  parent  stock  ol  the  haulboii 
Mrewberties.  and  especially  F.  (irfiniaiu  from  the  United  Stales 
lad  F.  chilotiuii  from  CUle.  From  tbeee  speciea,  crossed  and 
■ecTCued  in  various  mauneta,  bavt  vrung  the  vnt  numba 
XXV  ly 


at  different  vtrletiei  dbw  enanecaled  m  alilogue*,  lAoa* 
characteristics  an  so  ineitricobly  blended  that  the  attempt  to 
trace  their  eiact  parentage  or  to  follow  out  their  lineage  ha* 
became  impossible.  The  varieties  at  preseht  cultivated  vary 
in  the  most  nmarkabit  degree  in  siie,  c^ur,  flavour,  shape, 
degree  of  fertlUiy,  season  of  ripening,  liability  to  disease  and 
'tulion  of  plant.    Some,  as  previously  stated,  vary  in  foliage, 


Flo.  I.— Wild  Strawberry  (Frata'ia  - 

although  they  may  be  perfect  ui 


chaiacterisiic 


lion.     This  tet 

among  Roaaceie,  and  sometimes  previa  a  source  ol  disappoint- 
ment to  the  cultivator,  who  finds  his  plants  barren  where  be  had 
hoped  to  gather  a  crop.  Thb  happens  In  tfae  Unilol  State* 
more  frequently  than  in  Britain,  but  when  recognized  canreadyy 
be  obviated  by  planting  male  varieties  in  the  vicLnlty  ot  the 
barren  kinds.  Darwin,  In  alluding  to  the  vast  amount  of 
variabihiy  in  the  so-called  "  fruit " — a  change  effected  by  the 
art  of  the  hoiticulturisl  fai  less  than  thtee  centuries-contrasts 
with  this  variability  the  fiiily  and  permanence  of  character 
prescTUed  by  the  true  fruits,  or  pipa,  which  an  distributed  over 
the  titiface  ol  the  swollen  ads.  The  will  and  art  of  the  gaidena 
have  been  directed  to  the  improvFinent  of  the  nne  or^v^, 
while  he  ha*  devoted  no  attention  to  the  other,  whicb  conse. 
quently  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  wild  plant- 


it  must 

an  object  of  the  gardener^*  ' 

The  lacgCT-fruiled  sorts  are 


I  desired,  these  ai 


li  ot'Sic  i 


!  gra;  leaves,  thnr  in 

,C>ooglf 


STREATHAM— STREATOR 


d  ta  wbeR  they  m  ta  Rnaiii  for  bevliiE-    The  leedf 

I  may  be  helped  on  by  gentle  bat,  ami  nheii  the  pUnli 
loufb  tliey  Ire  pricked  out  in  Gh  rich  loll,  and  in  June 


yr  bearina:  Ihey  w9l  product 

l„n   A#u  in  flu  r^irnwin*  A^. 


ai  St  JoKph  and  Si  Anihoii 
'  -- ta  ihould  be  allowed  ta 


larRr-fruited  ao 

•oil  adioining  the  pUuui.  >Aich  iboiiid,  iTieicTaie. 
fine,  or  layered  into  mall  tott  aa  for  foning.  na  wDn  ■»  a  irw 
[eavei  are  produced  on  each  die  leCDTidary  runnpf  i  aluHJld  be  Mopped. 
Wbeo  Ibe  planli  bave  become  veU-moted  they  ihould  at  once  be 
^.„  J  _.  -n_  J.  ._.  :,  ,  „Oier  lUonE  foam,  and  ihould  be 
ion  preTen  a  rkh  andy  loam. 

_  _  iiiht"^ou'i"  — "'  "'" 

,'io"or'ii  iiL'from'lKe'wriiice.    The  plai 


covered  with  Lhc  white  mycdium^  llie  Eudeu? 
causng  mildew  in  hops  (Spturofbco  lam^i] 
ii  Eieatly  furthered  by  exf"' ^'  ^" ' — '  '" 

(i'oi  """Sn"  «?e"    _.._.._,_  ,.  ,.  __, 

ihould  not  be  iprayed  when  the  fruit  it  developiog, 
■■    i<  cau«r  by  the  Junius  Spka'rrdia  /nl(MM. 

Ml  tbe  layea,  haviog  a  broad,  detoitc,  dark  ifdiQ 


pianled  out   "nimr  do  best  in  i 
liep<  tsletaUy  note.   Tlie  icarl 

The  ftouod  aim""  "-  • '■-' 

plcnly  of  maoui 


It  below 


fto"^ 


eariy.  ii 
(Tonally  till 


and  the  f 

.    Unleu 


te  the  awdilng  ol  the  fr 


Tbe  DJantad 


■i«anlD  removed,  and  tbe  ground  hoed  and  raked, 
.»  ,.»....«»»  jhould  be  renewed  every  accond  or  third  year,  or 
IcB  AegueBllr  it  krDt  free  of  runnen,  if  the  old  leavea  are  cut 
away  after  the  fruit  haa  been  gathered,  and  if  a  good  lop^reuin^ 
of  rotten  dung  or  leaf-mould  ii  applied.  A  top-dresaing  of  loam  la 
beneficial  if  applied  before  the  planii  begin  to  glow  in  apring.  but 
atiet  that  period  they  ihould  not  be  dinurbed  during  the  lumnier 
either  at  root  or  at  top.  If  the  plant*  produce  a  large  number  of 
Bower-Kapea,  each  should,  if  fine  large  frtijt  it  deaircd,  have  them 
reduced  to  about  four  of  the  airorgeat  The  loweat  bloMoma  on 
Ibe  Bcape  will  be  found  to  produce  the  larxeai,  eariien  and  beet 


rooted  they  are  removed  arul  Ir 
they    ihould  be  covered   with 


.ich  have  grown  itard'ily 

y.  to  grow  them  on  ilowly  till  fnu 


"^ 


V  50*  by  file  beat,  and  ai 
(Uvea  appear  to  groir  up  ll 
ur  nsR  be  glveii,  but  an  i 


xing  well  exp«ed 
1  fruit  Ii  tel.    Wh 

, tureiheuld  not  e]Keed4S 

null  be  freely  admitted;  ihould  the 
and  deljcale,  leaa  fire  heat  and  morn 
rage  temperalore  of  SS*  bv  '•'If  ""y 

ae  the  ptanta  are  in  llower.    When 

the  fnnt  la  aet  tbe  heat  may  be  gnidually  incieaaed.  till  at  the 
lipeoing  pciiod  it  alaoda  at  6s*,  and  ocoaionally  at  7S°  by  un  heal. 
Wiile  Ibe  fnilt  ia  awelling  the  planta  ihould  never  be  allowed  to  gel 
dry,  but  wbea  jt  begloa  10  colour  no  more  water  abould  be  Riven  than 
ia  ^Molulely  lequinie  to  keep  the  leavei  from  flagging.  The  planta 
abould  be  retnovrd  from  the  houie  aa  1000  aa  the  crop  ii  gathered. 
The  farced  planti  properly  hardened  maliefirvt-Taie  outdoor  jptanf- 
tlOA^  and  if  put  out  early  in  lummcr,  in  good  griHind,  will  Ut 
produce  a  uadul  autmnna]  crop. 


nc.  a  ~-StliairMaa  tiiwiiIi.Mopand  Stnwberry  M  ildev. 
Small  portion  c^  aurface  of  hop  leaf  abaiiiog  tbe  fructificatii 

perithccia  ip)  d  the  fun^ua  attached  to  the  aurface;  k,  a 

of  tiw  leaf  Hifact.  1,  A  aingle  peritbechin  buratiogi 

>,  a  dialii  of  apona  or  eoiddii. 


rawberry  ia  aubiect 


■nd  loJ-apDi.    The  fa 

ine  fungus  ia  identical 


""VilSeShl'l 


todeatroy  thefunguain  Ihe 
The  rniM  of  the  cockchafe 
afer  (Crtonia  Bvrd/n)  frequei 


fojcing-houiei    particularly.      The    camivorout    ground    bcellr 

Krticularly  Pltmiratui  nipa  and  Harpalus  ntJimatiBt.  when  lb 
lit  ii  ripe  attack  it  at  night,  reluming  10  the  anil  in  the  iiytm 
They  aie  to  be  caught  by  placing  )ara  containing  aome  aiiracu^ 
nufMT  aiirh  aft  meat  and  water,  at  intervala  about  the  bed*  im 
Ik  level  with  t><' •>>'I>«  of  lhc  toU.    MUlepedeiil' 


re  often  found  in  Uic  ripe  fn 
try  rich  in  organic  nutter  am 

nRUTHAH,  I 


loitly  where  the  »»1 » 


targe  Tcaldentia]  district  in  Ibe  xulb  H 
I,  within  the  munidpal  borough  of  Wandi- 
wDitb.  TM  nanie  appean  to  indicate  iti  position  en  an  ancitU 
"  almt "  or  highway.  According  to  Domesday,  Slreathia 
included  leveial  manor),  [wo  of  which.  Tooting  and  Balhaa 
(10  follow  the  modem  nomendaturc),  bcltmgod  10  the  abb 
St  Maiy  de  Bee  in  NoimaDdy.  One  oE  levenl  public  grouodi 
in  the  neishbouibood  of  Sueatbam  ii  called  Tooting  Bic 
Conunoa.  Tbe  pariah  church  of  St  Leonard,  Strealham,coptJJg> 
among  its  mcmoriab  thai  of  Henry  Thrale  (d.  i;gi),  "iih  u 
inscription  by  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a  cotulanl  visiioi  il 
Thrale's  house,  Elmtham  Park,  which  is  no  longer  lUnding. 

nRBATOR,  a  dly  o(  U  Salle  county,  lUmoiB,  VSX.  m 
the  Veimilion  river,  in  Ihe  N.  part  of  the  state,  abmn  95  "■ 
S.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (iSpo),  11,414;  (1900),  14,07*  of  whf" 
3740    woe   fotcigitbam;    (l{|io  ccnn^    <4i'53i  ^^"^  "^ 


STREET— STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 


^97  iq.  m.  It  b  tervtd  hj  the  Alchison,  Topcbi  k  Stnti 
Fi,  ibc  CbkigOi  Builingion  &  QuJDCy,  Ihe  Chicago  fe  Alios, 
l)it  Chiciga,  Indiuia  ti  SoulbuD  lad  the  Wabufa  isilwijrv 
STKiur  hu  a  put^  libnry  and  a  Chautauqiu  auditoriimt. 
Jl  is  JB  the  VeimUion  eoal  rtgion,  and  cby  for  brick  and  tiJt  ii 
tbuiukBE  in  iu  vic[nily.  The  dt/'i  manufaclurs  iadudc 
^s,  brick,  LiLe,  lauodr/  and  nuchinc-ahop  producU,  &.c 
lo  iws  the  fsc1«>  product  was  valued  at  ti3&S,g94,  being 
Sl'4%  gnater  than  in  igoo.  Stnaloi  wai  Uld  out  in  iMg, 
iru  incDrpoialKl  lis  a  viUagc  in  1S70  and  vai  chartcnd  u  » 
city  ia  iSSi. 

tTBBBT.  SBOROB  BDIIDND  CiSi4-i3Si),  English  ttdilIRt, 
wu  bora  >l  Woodford  in  Esti  on  the  lolh  o(  June  iBa^.  B« 
wu  the  third  aou  o[  Tfaomas  Street,  aolidlor,  by  hia  accond 
vife,  Mary  Anne  MilUngtos.  George  went  to  achool  at  Milchua 
in  about  rSjo,  and  later  lo  the  Cambemli  collegiate  achool, 
which  he  left  in  183Q.  For  a  few  moniha  he  waa  in  hia  fathcr'a 
busincnin  Fhilpot  Lane,  but  on  tiia  father'i  death  he  went  to 
hve  with  his  mother  and  liiler  at  Exeter,  ^ere  his  thoughts 
inl  turned  to  architecture,  and  in  ta4r  his  mother  obtained  a 
place  for  him  as  pupil  in  the  office  of  Mr  Owen  Carter  at  Win- 
chester. Afterwards  he  worked  for  five  yean  aa  an  "  improver  " 
with  Sir  George  CiJbert  Scott  in  London.  At  an  early  age 
Street  became  deeply  interested  in  the  prindplea  of  Gothic 


unsparing  ai 
itching  the  finest  e 


buildings  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  His  first 
mission  was  for  the  designing  of  Biscoray  Church,  Cornwall. 
In  1841]  he  took  an  office  of  his  own.  He  was  a  draughtsman  of 
a  very  high  order;  his  aketches  are  masterpieces  of  spirit  and 
bri/Ii»ni  touch.  In  185s  he  published  a  very  careful  and  well- 
illustciicd  work  on  Tlu  Bruk  amf  ifci-W*  Ankiltiliin  tfSuUitTK 
IlaSy,  and  in  1S65  a  book  00  Tkt  Culkic  AnUtcdure  n/  Spain, 
witfa  very  beAutiful  drawings  by  his  own  hand.  Slrcet^a  personal 
taste  led  him  in  most  cases  to  select  for  hia  design  the  i.tlh- 
century  Gothic  of  England  or  France,  his  knowledge  ol 
■■as  very  great,  especially  in  the  skillul  use  of  ricb 
By  far  the  majority  of  the  buildings  erected  by  h 
ccclKiaslical  usa,  the  chief  being  the  convent  of  East  Grinstea 
the  iheologica.]  college  at  Cuddesden  and  a  very  large  number 
churches,  such  as  St  Philip  and  St  James's  at  Oiford,  St  Johr 
at  Torquay,  All  Saints'  at  Clifton,  Si  Saviour's  at  Eastboun 
St  Margaret'sal  Liverpool  and  St  hiary  Magdalene,  Paddingto 
His  largest  works  were  the  nave  of  fiifslol  Cathedral,  the  chi 
■'■■"■   'it  Church  in  Dublin,  and,  above  all, 


The  CO 


tlilioD  (or  this  w 


tecom mended  the 
t86B,  however,  St 
building  'Kas  not  ci 
i88r.     Street  was 


pake  tlie  t, 


■iptesaed.  Thus, 
r  arrangements 
lue  a  spenat  commitiee  of  lawyers 
of  Alfred  Waterhouse.  In  June 
appointed  sole  arebilect;  but  the 
■t  the  lime  of  his  death  in  December 
in  Bssodite  ot  the  RoyaJ  Acadi  . 
in  1S66,  and  K.A.  in  i8;i;  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  architecture  to  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  had 
delivered  a  very  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment ol  medieval  arcbitecture.  Me  was  also  president  of  the 
Kayal  Institute  of  British 
Rayal  Academy  ot  Vienna,  and  [n  1878,  in  reward  for  drawings 
sent  10  the  Paris  Eihibition.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Street  was  twice  married,  first  on  the  ijth  of  June 
1851  10  MaiiquilB,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Pioctor,  who 
died  in  1874,  and  secondly  on  the  iithofJanuniT  187$  to  Jessie, 
lecoiid  dau^terof  William  Holland,  who  died  inthe  sane  year. 
The  architect's  own  death,  on  the  iSth  of  December  iSfli,  was 
lasteried  by  overwork  and  professional  worries  connected  Tnth 

December  in  the  nave  ol  Westminster  Abbey. 

BTRBUTZ  ISlTJtIIsi),  1  body  of  Russian  household 
irEeinally  raised  by  the  liar  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  the  middle 
if  the  reihcentuty.  They  numbered  40,000  to  50,000  inlanliy. 
Old  formed  the  ptaia  part  of  Ibe  Russian  amdes  in  the  «ari 


ifith  and  17th  cenluries.  Tbcj  weie  a  Aeice  and  HI- 
'  '  :,  individually  brave  and  cruel  in  war,  and 
lable  in  peace.  Their  mutinies  were  frequent 
and  dangerous,  and  at  last,  in  1681,  an  unusually  seriou  out- 
break 1^  Peter  the  Great  lo  compass  the  abolition  of  the 
force.  The  Strclitz  were  gradually  drawn  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Russia,  and  in  i£g8  they  tose  in  mutiny  for  the  lau  lime. 
Cmahed  in  battle  by  Peter's  general,  Patrick  Gordon,  they 
ceaaed  to  eaist  as  a  nUlitaiy  force,  and  about  looo  of  tbem  who 
fell  bto  the  bands  of  the  tsar  were  barbaniuily  tortured  and 
put  to  death, 

STBBNOTH  OF  HATBBIAU.  that  part  of  the  theory  of 
engineering  which  deals  with  the  nature  and  eflecls  of  streaset 
in  the  parts  of  engineering  alructurca.     Ita  prlndpal  object 


n  of  pieces  which  have 


le  tbe  loads  which 
dimen^ona  and  arrange- 
it  also  treats  of  the  relation  between 
le  changes  of  form  which  they  cause. 
:q>erimental  investigation  of  the  pro- 
o  strength  and  dastidty,  and  mnthe- 
t  stresses  in  ties,  struts,  beams,  shafts 
nctures  and  machines. 


two  pans  of  a  body,  whereby  each  of  I 
upon  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  atone  lies  on  the  ground  then 
is  at  the  surface  of  contact  a  stress,  one  aapecC  of  which  is  the 
force  directed  dtnrmrards  with  which  the  stone  piuhca  Iba 
groniul,  and  the  other  aspect  is  the  equal  force  directed  upwards 
with  which  the  ground  pushes  the  atone.  A  body  is  said  to  bff 
in  a  state  of  stress  when  there  is  a  stress  between  the  two  parts 
which  lie  on  oppoaiie  aides  of  an  imagioaiy  surface  ol  section. 
A  pillar  ot  block  supponing  a  weight  Is  in  a  state  ol  slrea 
because  at  any  cross  section  the  part  above  the  section  pushes 
down  against  the  part  below,  and  Ibe  part  below  pushes  op 
against  tbe  part  above.  A  stntched  rope  is  in  ■  state  at 
stress,  because  at  any  crrsa  section  the  part  on  eadi  side  is 
pu1lii;g  the  part  on  the  other  side  with  a  force  bi  the  direction 
of  the  rope's  length.    A  plate  of  metal  that  is  bang  cut  in  a 

where  it  is  about  to  give  way  the  portion  of  meta!  on  either 
side  of  the  jdane  of  shekr  is  tending  to  drag  the  portion  on  the 
other  side  with  a  force  in  that  plane. 


i  Tawinilial  Slrtii.— In  a  solid  bsd/  w 


igcntial  totiw  suits 


^C^jl' 
ICC  is  call! 


it  along  with  so  much  shearing  npest. 

niformly  dictributrd  over  a  Hiitaa 
'9  ot  surface  bears  a  correspondine 
I  a  ureas  P  is  uniformly  distributed 
the  inteiuiiy  is  P^    li  ihc  hi 


where  SP  is  the  amount  of  enm  nn  an  htdefiniiely  sn 

at  the  point  coniidered.  For  piadicsl  purpotfs  imennty  of  si 
b  usually  evpiessed  in  tons  weight  per  iqiiaTe  inch,  pounds  wc 
per  square  inch,  or  kilogrammes  wdi^t  p^  square  miilimeCie  01 

S<m^  Laiiiliiiiaii!  5(r(ii.— The  ■mpteet  possible  Kite  of  il 


a  IP/SS, 


at  of  a  ibon  pillai 
I  endi,  or  that  oL 
■Iras  is  wholly  ir 

itudiiisi  pull,    tn  chein 

dlieeliMi  ol  th "-■" 

inipnaJ  SIrei 


fuidlf 


=.  by  I. 


s  vniple  lon^lud 
tA  by  forces  appli 


nte 


■I  push  and  timple 
planes  parallel  to 

tnss  occun  If  ihe 

,  lo  s  pail  of  oppo- 
— rhat  11  to  say,  d 

icckTs  it  a  third  stress  be  ■pplied  Id  ibe 
may  be  shown  (ue  Elasticitv)  thai 

in  pDsubly  eaist  ai  any  pdnt  of  a  body 

Dsen  direciions  at  righi  angles  to  each 
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lildiMdal4S"lolhcm. 

SUM  sj  Si'nfJi  Skcar.—A  >fw 
h1  cast  of   gtcat  imporiHDcti 

pi!    itroKi   only,    eijiiJ^  In 

in  other  WDrdi.  when  one  u  i 
timjit  push  ind  the  other  ■ 
■imple  pull.  Then  on  lurTacei 
InclTncd  (I  »■  lo  Die  ai«  ol 

EH  mnd  piiid  tbca  ii  nothing 
t  tangenlhil  ttiaa.  for  ^^0^ 
And  thii  intensity  of  tangential 


Km  i>  ailed  1  nate  oi  limi 
Thi  Bute  o(  ^mple  ihHif  m, 


'iS^o"" 


iny  lolid  body  (fig.  4)  have  Hngen 
Ir  of  Dppwite  lacM,  A  and  B.  anc 


ts&^ 


a  oI  the  CaosliddK 


li  which  iaP-QVi.    But  the  and 
»  it  greater  than  that  of  ibc  hkIkz 

uponion  whicli  P  bean  10  Q,  and  bw 

u  ai  the  iDteoiily  of  Q. 


K^ 


(fig.  6),  tbeminr  ii^rHneM 


ill  oT  the  u 
^very  plane  ia  wholly  ni 

n  apolcu  of  aa  a  flud  H 


1  and  of  equal  Lntensty  p^  Dm 
1  eancel  each  oUicr:  the  aaem 
i  itg  imenuty  it  p.    Thii  ii  Ikt 


Slrtin  is  the  change  of  ihape  proiluced  by  Micu.  IE  lie 
lima  is  ■  limpk  langiiixluul  pull,  ihewralacBaiiKaollefictbea- 
Ing  in  the  direcilon  of  the  pull,  accompanied  by  ctmtrsctioQ  ia 
both  duections  at  light  angles  lo  the  puU.  If  the  uieb  it  a 
simple  push,  the  strain  coiuitLs  of  tbanening  in  the  diieciio* 
of  the  push  and  expaniuin  in  both  dittctioni  (t  light  angles  to 
that;  the  stress  and  the  sinin  an  then  euctly  the  revenc«i 
what  they  are  in  the  cRse  of  simple  pulL  If  the  Kress  is  one  <1 
simple  (hcaxing.  the  strain  cansisls  oI  t.  dislottioD  such  as  vouH 
be  produced  by  the  iliiliDg  ol  Iiyen  in  tlie  diiEctioa  ol  tte 
tbearing  itttuES. 

A  Duicrisl  i)  elastic  ■illi  itgvd  Is  any  applied  Mte>*  it 
the  tinin  diuppeara  vhco  the  stios  is  removed.  Suui 
nhich  positis  after  the  stress  thst  produced  it  ia  rcoovcd  it 
oUed  pernuMOt  ML  Tor  brevity,  it  is  convciiieni  to  speak  at 
itrain  which  tUiappean  when  the  stiiB  is  removed  as  daslk 

Limilt  of  £(ai(i[jfy.— Actual  materials  are  geitenilly  my 
perfectly  elastic  with  regsrii  to  small  stresses,  and  ve^  impa- 
feclly  clastic  with  regard  to  gnat  itresies.  If  tbc  sppticd  stTOK 
is  less  than  a  certain  limit,  the  strain  is  in  geooil  small  in 
amount,  and  disappears  ohoUy,  or  almost  wholly.  *b(n  tbt  stns* 


Jl  Ih      , , 
[s,  in  general,  much  greaic 
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Kaiti  of  ttnm  «Mbl  wUch  unig'b  nrfwDy  v  ilnoit  wboOy 

cluuc  in  oiled  Emiuol  clulidly. 

Foi  U17  puniculu  moih  ot  Mm  the  Umit  ot  duthily  If 
mnch  Don  ibuply  defined  In  Kmc  milBub  thin  b  otbeci. 
When  wdl  defined  it  may  nridily  be  n«j;ni«d  [n  tb«  toliug 
af  I  umple  rrom  Ibe  bet  Ihtt  alter  Ibe  itKcn  oeetdi  the  Uisit 
of  elasticity  the  itialn  begins  to  Increase  In  *  mucfa  mote  rapid 
nlio  to  the  Btres  than  before.  This  chimclerittle  («>  >i^t 
with  the  one  abeady  moiliOood,  that  up  to  the  limit  the 
itnin  i>  vboUy  or  ilmoM  irbaUy  daiUc. 

Huii'i  L».— Within  the  EnUta  at  ekatidiy  ihi 
by  a  itreH  of  any  one  kind  ■■  pfpponioiui  to  the  ati 
■tba  ii  HooIk'.  taw.  enundattd  by  hira  in  1676. 


of  ilnipla  loB^udUllI 
"*  ^mple  lomtudinal  1 

,  —-chanifeolknclb  per  unit 

— r  undcreoea  wheo  Rmicd.     Let  the 

id  let  the  whok  chaaje  d  length  be  It  when  a 


■tr»  it  appliBd  whDH  iDtcnBty  ^  ia  whiur  m  oaHic  iimii.  1  nrn 
the  ftinifl  H  meaouccd  by  U/t.  and  thb  by  Hoake'a  law  ia  pnpor- 
tiooaltop.  Thii  may  be  wnnED 

where  E  b  1  coiiaUiR  (or  the  particular  mitertat  cooalderad.  The 
lame  value  of  E  applia  to  puah  and  to  pall,  Iheie  modca  ol  nreaa 
beina  eaaantialiy  rraili  mania,  and  diflcring  only  in  nan. 

^HKi'i  iriUw.— Thia  nmaunt  Ell  ailed  the 
longiiudiiiiil  tiHniibilitif,  or  Voung'i  moduli 

eKpTtnediniJieanK  umlsaaai- '  ' 

nuy  be  meuured  directly  by  e 

lonsituffinal  pull  and  noting  the .  „  ,  i,, 

the  flexure  of  a  loaded  bdja  of  the  nteriali  or  by  hTxn,»in-,n>  vh 
the  liequcncyol  vibration!.  It  ia  fmiuenlly  qioten  oTby  eoglaeen 
timply  aa  the  modoloa  of  rlaitidty,  but  tUa  name  ia  too  leaenl.  as 
there  are  «lh«r  mduU  iippUaUe  to  other  iwdea  d  nreis.  SioiE 
E  -f  M  the  moduhn  ny  be  defined  aa  tb*  ntio  of  the  ioMu^y 
of  atnsi  ^  to  the  lon^odbal  icnln  till. 

AfoddiH  af  iiifiidy:— In  the  C3K  ot  tfmple  abcacfng  itnia.  the 
atmin  may  be  meaaured  by  the  angle  by  which  each  of  the  four 
oiiginally  r^bt  uglea  in  the  Kitiara  priau  of  fif.  j  ii  altered  by  the 
diatortion  01  the  priam.  Let  Ihit  angle  be  f  in  ladiani ;  thai  by 
Hmke'alaw  f/*-C,  arbere  p  la  the  inlenaiiyef  abaring  Mresa  and 
C  ia  a  constant  which  measures  the  rigidity  of  the  nuterial.  C 
b  called  the  modulua  of  rigidityi  and  ia  uaiially  detenniiied  by 

"filiiJai  tf  CtUt  CimitnuAil^— When  thiee  aimple  Mn^ 
of  equal  inlenuty  «  and  oTlhe  aamc  altn  (all  puUi  or  all  puaba}  tre 
applied  In  three  dlreaiona.  the  malerul  (provided  it  he  iastnalc, 
(bat  la  to  lar.  provided  kapeopenia  an  the  eima  In  all  dinctioA^ 
niflera  change  of  volune  oolv.  arfilioui  dknmioii  ■>■  Inm.  If  ib 
volume  la  V^iod  the  chaw 
toIheattainlV/VlaallBtll 
wiljbe  denoted  '>*■«. 

gineering  applicaliona  ia  Young'a  modnlua  E.  When  a  umple  longi- 
ludinal  puL  or  puih  of  intenuty  p  ia  applied  to  a  piece,  the 
langiludinal   airain   of  exleiuion  or  compreaiian  is  f/E,    Tbia  ia 


Ptoilie  Slnin.— Beyond  the  llmha  of  elaalicitT  the  Rbtlon  of 
•train  to  atnaa  btcomes  very  IndeAiiite.  Materlall  then  cibibil, 
to  a  greats  or  kia  degree,  (he  pnpert)F  of  plaalicity.  The  atodn  i> 

nnuch  affected  by  Che  length  of  time  during  which  the  ntnm  baa  been 

only  alter  4  loni  (peihapa  an  Indefinitely  ioni)  tine.  Finally,  when 
t  be  alTCH  lesunciently  incicased,  the  ntio  of  the  Inocaent  of  atnln 
to  the  inerencnl  of  atnia  beconHs  indefinalel*  pot  H  tioit  ia  liVBi 
for  the  atresa  to  uka  (fleet.  In  other  words,  the  tubaUnce  then 
usumeswhatnuybecalUnconpIetetyplaaticaUte;  itJfoM under 
the  applied  stress  like  n  viscous  Qqmd. 

nfiniifi  TtiiinH  Tliiiiillliiuli  ■IM|lhiiflli«ll«lilnllhinilll 
to  any  suited  node  of  MRW  Ii  tbs  MM*  nqalnd  to  piodac*  fHptM*. 
Id  reckoning  ultiraate  Kitocth,  howcnr,  engioeen  take,  aol  the 
actual  intensity  of  atress  at  which  rvotun  occun,  but  the  value 
avhich  this  Intensity  muld  have  reached  had  rupture  ensued  without 

:_..  ■b_tL_i  M  •hapc.    Thv*.  If  ■  bar  whoie  orieiaal  crao- 

ki  under  >  udlinBlv  diatribuuri  pull  of  to 


which 


ariiidi  wo«l 


if  the  wme  quality  be  uaed  in  a  aciuctun  ui 

:  at  once  that  the  actual  load  ia  one-fiflh  of 
^  luptui*.  imapective  of  the  ea 


UI  esgbieeriaf  Bnctke  UB,  or  ou^i  to  be, .»— .  mm.. 

within  the  Gmlta  c(  ilaatiijiy,  and  wiOin  ihcK  Units  the  ehun 
of  cTDsa-section  earned  by  biudtBdinal  pidl  or  pudi  is  so  small  thai 
ilnaybenegleetHllafKlaSicalrinleiiattytnmsa.  ""^  ™' 
Ultimate  tcmite  ttrencth  and  nidmate  ilniinc  atteaffih  n* 
weU  defined,  ilaa  ibcst  modas  at  stieaa  fahople  puU  a^d^lnpta 
shearing  itraa)  leMl  to  distinct  fracture  if  tbs  streaa  ia  auOckntly 
incraaaed.    Under  compraoon  aome  tnaterials  yidd  so  continuaaaly 

specified^  othni  aht. 


wtourtt  iron,  nn 
ia  widely  diffenn 
oF  amu^  ircd  th 


ov  so  (fiadnct  *  factun  by  cm^na  that  Ibdr 
li  may  be  detemlncd  with  soma  prt^^oa. 
enala  used  la  tnsjocttuu  BotafUy  timber  *Bd 

-  I..  —       „_3_  ...J  f^  strength 

H.    Intbecu 


(inM^nt^ 


produced  ruMure  may  have  bi 
(be  contractloa  it  iba  scctun  p 


speised  irilh  the  metal  b  puddUng;  nnd  the  tensile  strength  of  n 
roUed  plate  ia  found  to  be  csn^denUy  grenler  In  the^Rctlm 
of  roUhig  than  tcross  tb*  pUte.  Steel  plais,  being  lollcd  from  ■ 
nearly  homegeneoua  Ingot,  have  nearly  the  bum  stnngth  in  both 
diieclioas,  pcbvHlBd  th*  praccis  ot  nlllnc  ia  oompteted  llatempsn- 
ture  Ugh  enangh  to  allow  ncryitBllImliin  to  takt  place  In  coollnf. 
CoU-Bclledorald-dnwnmetat  lanollaolnifkbecMiaetheciyKalB 


PenaJnilb  WtrUnt  Slnu.~Ia  applying  ■  Imowkdt*  ij 
the  strength  <rf  miluiali  to  detomino  the  pnper  iin>  ot  pltU 
in  *n  engioceiing  sttuctun  we  have  to  estimale  ■  pRmissiblo 
wockiBgiirtss.  This  it  based  partly  pn  qwcial  tau  and  partly  on 
eipetienu  of  the  befatvioui  of  the  material  when  used  In  tloiiiar 
situcluies.  The  working  urets  it  rarely  bo  much  u  one-ilunl 
of  the  ultimate  atiength)  IE  Is  more  csmmenly  ooe-fauttli  or 
one-fifth  and  in  some  cases,  eqiedally  where  the  loads  to  bo 
borne  are  liable  to  reversal  or  to  much  change,  it  miy  be  prident 
to  make  Ihe  working  tims  even  less  than  Ih^ 

FaOcr  ef  SajHy.— The  rilio  of  the  ultimate  slrength  to  tha 
wnlking  stress  is  called  the  factor  of  safety.  The  factor  should 
in  gcneml  be  such  as  to  bring  the  working  stress  within  the  limit 
of  ctssticity  and  even  to  trtve  within  that  limit  a  majcin  which 
win  be  ample  enough  to  cover  such  contingencies  ss  imperfec- 
tion in  (be  tbeoiy  on  which  the  calculation  ol  the  working  slrett 
i>  founded,  ]tik  of  unifotmity  in  (be  material  ilself,  uncertainty 
mation  of  loads,  imperfections  of  workmanship  which 
Ihe  actaal  dimenaioni  to  fall  short  of  tboie  (hat  have 


An  important  distinction  has  to  be  diawn 

between  s(cady  or  "  dead  "  kiads  and  loada  which  ate  subject 


It  la  ia  fact  (he  elaMk  llmi(  rathe 
of  tha  nitertaloa  whkh  tlw  tpiotlwi  aaalr  depcadi  of  bow 
hUb  tha  working  ittM*  amr  —^T  ba  aUoiRd  to  liM  in  aay 
a*  to  node  el  loading,  and  aceoRti^j 


poiAk  dndts  bB*«  to  b*  Mstaiaed,  dcpewli  sot  only  on  tla 
MROftb  bat  alw  a«  Iba  octent  ta  wUck  the  material  win  ben 
deteiuUiaB  vkbont  rupture.  TUi.  cbanctcratie  h  tbowm 
JB  lesta  made  to  deUnnlDe  teode  Mrength  by  the  amount  irf 
idtlntie  elOfitfan,  and  alio  by  the  noMiaction  of  the  crota- 
■cctloa  wUtb  ocean  through  the  flow  of  the  metsl  heloce  nip- 
lore.  It  b  often,  teMed  In  other  ways,  sudi  ai  by  bending  and 
nnbBding  ban  hi  a  diele  ot  qiedfied  ndiut,  or  by  enmining 
the  <fi«Et  of  npeind  blows.    Ibts  by  impact  are  tenonOr 


XOIO 

made  by  oiuilng  ■  wdglil  to  fiil  Ihnnigh  i  Rguktcd  diMun 
On  a  piece  of  the  milerul  supported  u  a  buun, 

TesJi  ej  Stmijfii.— Ordinuy  teaU  of  Btrength  ait  mkdc  by 
tubmittLDg  the  piece  to  direct  puli,  direct  cwnpreuioD,  bendJDff 
or  tonioa.  Teoting  machines  are  fretjucotly  arranged  » 
that  they  may  apply  any  dI  these  foui  model  of  Iliess;  teiti  by 
direct  tenuoQ  are  the  moit  commOD,  and  next  to  Ifaem  come 
tata  by  bending,  Wheo  tiie  —mpW  to  be  toted'  for  tensile 
atrength  are  men  wires,  the  atien  may  be  applied  directly  by 
weights;  for  pieces  of  larger  section  lome  mechanical  multi- 
pliation  ot  force  become*  necoury.  Owing  to  Itae  plas- 
ticity ol  Ibe  material*  to  be  ttMtd,  tbe  «pplied  load*  mini 
be  able  la  foDow  cansdeiable  change  of  fond  in  the  le*t-piece: 
thus  ia  (esllng  tbe  len^  itRtigth  of  imujht  iron  ot  tteel 
provision  mult  be  nude  for  taking  up  the  large  exleosian  of 
UDgth  Irhidi  occun  befcn  bacture.  Id  moat  modem  forms  of 
br^  testing  machints  tbeloadi  aic  applied  by  means  of  hydraulic 
presnire  acting  on  a  [nstOD  or  plunger  to  •bich  one  end  of  the 
■pedmea  la  lecuied,  ud  the  sueis  i>  meaturtd  by  connecting 
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\t  lower  bolder  is  jotBted  U 


be  applied  to  the  plunga  by  puap*  oi 
In  the  present  initance  it  is  aniiiot  by  means  d  ai 
[hunger  Q,  which  a  pressed  by  scmf  gearing  inlo  ai 
cylinder.  Q  is  driven  by  a  belt  on  tbe  pulley  D. 
stress  on  the  spedmcn,  and  the  weight  W  is  then  run 
the  lever  so  thai  tbe  lever  is  just  kept  floating  betweei 
E,  E.  Before  the  test-piece  b  put  in  the  distance  be 
holders  is  regulated  by  laeans  of  the  laeici  coonecting 
and  Imnc  ctcas-bods  C  and  B,  these  screws  being  tu 
handle  apjdied  at  F.  The  knife  edges  are  made  long 
pteveni  Ibe  load  on  tlieni  from  ever  exceeding  j  Ions  Ig 
inch.  To  adapt  a  machine  of  this  class  lor  tests  in  coi 
a  Imall  platform  is  suspended  iiiceailirrunbvfourndi 
weigh-beam,  fand  hangs  below  tbe  a 


rs  provided  with  adjust- 

■r  gearing  instead  ol  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  Springs  are  KKOetimes  used  instead  of  weights  to 
measure  the  stresa,  and  auothet  j/Imo  is  to  make  one  end  ol  ibc 
■pecimen  act  on  a  diaphragm  lixniiiig  part  of  a  hydroatalic 
prssure  muge. 

SiHiMtMr  Teiliat  UmUm.—T'i^  }  and  S  ifaow  u  excetlenl 
torn  of  idngle-Iever  testing  machine  designed  by  J.  H.  Wick- 
■Ie«d  IPnc.  Intl.  Ifuli.  Eiit.,  August  liSi)  is  which  the  stress 
i*  applied  by  an  hydraulic  plunger  and  is  measured  by  a  lever 
M  stedyard  and  t  movable  w^t.  Tbe  illusliation  shows  a 
js-ton  machine,  but  aiMhine*  tt  siniilar  design  are  in  oiunmqn 
dM'wIuch  exot  n  force  ol  too  ton*  or  more.  AA  is  tbe  lever, 
M  which  then  Is  s  gndualed  scale.  Tbe  atnss  an  the  test- 
[Bcce  T  is  mssaured  by  a  weiglit  W  of  i  ton  (with  an  attached 
vernier  scale),  which  is  moved  along  tbe  lever  by  a  aciew-ahalt 
S;  this  Bcrew-shalt  ia  driven  by  a  belt  from  a  pualkl  shaft  R, 
which  tskn  its  motion,  through  bevel-wheel*  snd  a  Hoake's 
joint  in  the  aiis  of  tbe  fukfum,  Enm  lbs  fasnd-wbsel  H. 
(The  Hooka's  joint  in  the  sbsft  R  is  shown  in  a  atpatate  sketch 
above  tbe  lever  in  fig.  8.)  Tbe  bolder  for  the  nppei  end  of  tbe 
maple  ban^  Inm  .a  kiule-rdge  3  in.  from  tba  fulcmn  ol  the 


down  when  Ibe  hydraulic  cylinder  ii  put  in  action.  The  anuige- 
ment  is  that  tA  two  stim^  linked  with  one  another,  so  thii 
when  the  two  pull  against  each  other  a  Uock  ol  u«terial  ptarH 
between  them  becomes  coolpresaed.  For  tests  in  baiding  ok 
o{  the  stimips,  namely,  the  platform  which  hangs'  fmin  tie 
wcigh-beam,  is  made  some  4  ot  5  ft.  long,  and  carries  two  kaih- 
edge  supports  at  it*  ends  Ml  which  the  ends  ol  tbe  piece  thai  s 
to  be  bent  rest,  whSe  the  ctoM-bcad  please*  down  apoa  ikc 
middle  ol  the  piece.  In  both  cases  the  force  wlucli  is  exencd  s 
measured  by  mean*  of  the  wiigh-beam  and  travcltinx  Ksg.^^ 
just  as  in  the  tension  testa  To  apply  the  force  DDniinuou&.'r. 
without  shock,  and  eitfter  quickly  or  slowly  at  will,  a  vtvy  cc^ 
vcnicol  pbn  is  to  use  an  hydraulic  iniensifier,  conststiBK  o(  1 
large  hydiiuUc  piston  operating  a  %iuch  smaUer  one.  Bj 
gradually  admitting  water  to  tbe  large  piston  from  *ay  cco- 
venienl  sonre*  under  moderste  pressure,  such  ai  tbe  town  waur 
nuirsp  a  piogressively  Increased  ptcssuie  b  ptodoced  in  i^i 
Buid  on  which  the  small  piston  acts,  and  this  fluid  .is  admiiieJ 
to  the  straining  cylinder  ol  the  machine.  One  ol  tbe  advaBi^cet 
of  the  vertical  type  ol  machine,  with  its  single  horiiontml  lem 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  correctness  of  ils  readings  iroy  he 
vedlted.  The  two  things  to  be  tested  are  (1}  the  distaKt 
between  tb*  knife-edgta,  one  of  which  fonn*  Uw  lulcnun  of  ike 
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•di^-baiD  and  hnm  tbc  other  o(  vhldi  the  diuUe  holding  the 
DPIKr  end  of  Ihe  ipcdnm  is  hung,  lod  (?)  the  wei^t  of  the 
liing  pease.    The  veighl  of  the  poiK  ii  readily  ufertoined 


be  moved  to 

knife^dpa  fa  then  lound  by  hinging  a  known  heevy  weight 
fjom  the  T^"''^^.  and  igiin  observing  bow  far  the  poiK  hu  to 
iK  moved.  Another  cumpk  of  the  Dngio4eveF  type  is  the 
kVenter  testing  machine,  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  il  llie  ipedmcD  is  horiienul;  one  end  is  find,  the  other 
s  ittiched  to  the  ihoet  venicil  ann  of  a  beU.<nnk  lever, 
rhose  fulcrum  is  pushed  out  hotiaintaiiy  by  an  hydraulic  ram.' 
Uulliplt-lniT    Tilling   Uackma. —  In  many   other    testing 

iduce  the  force  between  the  spedmen  and  the  measuring  weight, 
n  moat  caus  the  iulcnmu  are  filed,  and  the  stress  Is  applied  to 
4K  end  of  the  ^wdmen  by  hydraulic  power  or  by  screw  gear- 
ng,  which  laka  up  the  stretch,  as  in  ihe  single-levn  machines 
Iieady  described.  David  Kirkaldy,  who  WIS  one  ol  the 
arliest  at  weQ  at  one  o(  Ihe  most  aitidunia  wcrktn  in  tUt  field, 
ppiied  in  bli  1,000,00a  fc  muMne  ■  lntii«atal  hjrdfaulicpRM 
lircctly  to  one  end  a(  the  horinntal  Itn-piece.  The  ether  end 
(  the  piece  was  eonnected  to  the  ibort  venhtl  um  of  ■  beU- 
tank  leveri  the  long  arm  ol  t)ui  lever  wti  borismul,  ind  *u 
Dnnecled  to  a  seamd  lever  to  which  weights  Wert  appUed. 
Machines  have  been  employed  in  which  one  end  of  the  ipeci- 
len  is  held  in  a  fixed  support;  an  hydnuUc  pren  ada  on  the 
■htr  end,  and  Ihe  itiess  it  calculated  from  the  prtssure  of  fluid 
1  the  press,  this  being  observed  by  a  prcsaure-gauge.  Hachines 
I  this  class  arc  open  to  the  obvioui  objection  tb*t  Ihe  friction 
f  (be  hydraulic  plunger  causes  a  large  and  very  uocmaln 
iference  between  the  force  exerted  by  Ihe  fluid  on  the 
longer  and  the  forte  exerted  by  Ihe  plunger  on  the  sped- 
len.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
Jcking  the  friction  Is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  fluid 
ressure,  and  its  effect  may  therefore  be  allowed  for  with  some 
iictneu.     llie  method  ^  not  to  be  recomniended  far  wmk 

Dn  on  its  own  ails  during  Ihe  test.  In  which  caM  the  e&etta 

friction  are  ahnost  entirely  eliminated. 

Diaphragm  Tatint  Uachinti. — In  another  class  of  ttaling 
achiriea  the' stress  (applied  as  before  to  one  end  of  the  piece, 
'  gearing  or  1^  hydraulic  pressure)  is  measured  by  connecting 
e  other  end  to  1  flexible  diaphragm,  on  which  a  hquid 
U  whose  pmsuic  is  determined  by  a  gauge.     Rg.  $  shows 


lomssset's  tcsling  machine,  in  which  one  end  of  the  specimen 
Hilled  by  an  hydraulic  press  A.  The  other  end  acts  through 
xU-crank  lever  B  on  a  horisonlal  diaphragm  C,  consisting 

a  metallic  plate  and  a  SeiiUe  ring  at  indii-nibber.  Tlie 
-ssure  on  the  diaphragm  causes  a  rolnmo  nt  mercury  to  rise 

the  gauge-lube  D.  The  same  principle  Is  applied  In  the 
larkable  tesliag  machine  of  Waterlowa  arsenal,  built  in 
•t)  by  the  U.S.  Bovemment  to  Ihe  designs  of  A.  H.  Emery, 
is  is  a  hotiiontal  machine,  taking  specimens  oi  any  length  op 

Itauhin*  turn  Frifn  i.  fulifkil  i.  Jftkrialn,  Ac  CMunich, 


lOtt 

to  30  ft.,  and  erertfng  ■  poll  of  ]£o  tons  or  a  pnsh  ef  4S0  lou 
by  an  hydraulic  preB  at  one  end.  Tie  stress  Is  taken  at  the 
olbs  end  by  a  group  o*  four  large  vertical  diaphragm  preiiea, 
which  comrcrunicBte  by  tmall  tubes  with  four  similar  small 
diaphragm  preaaefl  in  the  scale  case.  The  pressure  <rf  these 
acts  on  a  a^em  of  levers  whidi  terminates  in  the  scale  beam. 
The  joints  »a6  bearings  of  all  the  levers  are  made  friellonlva 
by  usng  fl^Me  sled  connecling-platfa  Instead  of  knife-edges. 
The  total  mnllipllestion  at  the  end  of  tlw  scale  beam  Is  4>o,D0o.* 
StretS'ttfoin  DiagraiHi. — The  results  of  testa  are  vety  com- 
monly eihfbiled  by  means  of  stresa-strain  diagrams,  or  dbgntms 
showing  the  relation  of  stmin  to  stress.  A  few  typini  dlagrsnis 
for  wrought  iron  and  steel  in  tension  are  given  in  fig.  10,  the 
data  for  which  are  taken  from  testa  of  long  rods  by  Kirkaldy.* 
Up  to  the  clastic  fimit  these  diagrams  show  senubly  the  same 
rate  of  extension  for  all  the  materials  to  which  they  refer.  Soon 
aher  the  limit  ol  elaslidly  b  psswd,  a  point,  which  has  been 
caOed  by  Sir  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy  the  yidd-polnt,  ia  reached. 
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which  b  marked  by  t  very  sodden  extension  of  the  specfmen. 
Alter  this  the  extension  becomes  less  rapid;  then  it  continues 
at  a  (ajrly  regular  and  gradually  increasing  rate;  near  the  point 
ol  rupture  the  metal  i^!n  begins  to  draw  out  rapidly.  When 
this  stage  Is  reached  rupture  will  occur  through  the  flow  of  the 
metal,  even  If  the  load  b 


the  line  of  no  load,  by  with- 
drawing a  part  of  the  load 
as  the  end  of  the  lest  Is 
approached. 


rod  ;d  ft.  long;  Ihe 
impression  was  also  mes. 
ired  OQ  a  long  rod,  which 
>  See  KrpeH  ^  Ik  U.S.  Batri  appalM  1 
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Stpett  of  llu  U.S.  Chill  a}  (Mian 

'  Eipr'intinl,  cm  Ike  ididanUai 
tl  Cm'f  Entiotft  [London,  >BU  jind  1870). 

•  tltpert  0}  llu  Cimmiiiiimtri  m  Hu  Afpiicatim  if . 
Strmclmm  ClB49}, 


I  Im.  SUrl  an*  *lbr 

"51^  ij  a  CcmmOUt 


loia 

mi  picvintcd  fnm  buckling  by  bdnj  wpparted  In  a  livugh 

»itb  pinilioni.  The  full  line  gives  the  iinin  piodBced  by 
loidint;  it  it  contiuuom  Uinu^  tbe  origin,  ibowiag  ihiL  Voun^'i 
moduluB  it  the  same  (or  puU  And  push,  ISiznilu  cxpcrimenu 
on  wioughC  iica  cod  sled  in  exlecsion  ud  compicuion  have 
given  the  una  itsull.}  Tbe  broken  line  ^om  Lbe  ici  produced 
by  each  kud.  HodgkiuMn  taund  Ibit  ume  Kt  could  be  de- 
tected allei  even  the  Dullesl  liudi  hid  been  ^iplied.  Thli  is 
piobibty  due  to  the  eiistence  o[  initial  internal  itieis  in  the 
metal,  pnxluced  by  unequally  lapid  cooling  in  diScrent  por- 
tioni  of  the  cast  bar.  A  Kcond  loading  of  the  aame  piece 
abowed  a  *iuch  chner  appioach  to  perfect  daalicity.  The 
elastic  limit  Is,  >l  the  beat,  ill  defined;  but  by  the  time  the 
ultimate  load  Is  reached  the  set  has  become  a  moie  conudeoU^le 
part  of  tfae  Kbole  strain.  Tlie  pull  curves  in  the  dUcnua  ex- 
tend to  the  point  of  rupture;  the  compression  curves  uc 
drawn  only  up  to  s  singe  at  which  tbe  bar  buckled  (between 
the  partitions)  so  much  ai  to  aifect  tbe  reiulcs. 

Atilcpopkk  Eccordoi. — Testing  machines  are  sometimes 
fitted  with  autographic  appliances  foe  drawing  itRui  diagrams. 
When  (he  load  ia  measured  by  a  weight  travelling  on  1 
Bteelyanl,  the  dJagrata  may  be  drawn  by  connecting  the 
weight  with  a  drum  by  means  o[  a  wire  or  cord,  so  that 
the  dram  is  made  to  revol 
travel  ol  the  weight. 
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Es  proportional  to  tbi 
mother  wire,  fastenei 
and  passing  over  i 


ic  eod  ol  the  ip 
pulley  near  the  other  end,  draws 
proportional  Ic 

In  Wicbsteed^a  autographic  ^ 
by  lelerence,  not  to  tfa<  load 
sure  in  the  hydraulic  cyliodec  by  w 
main  cylinder  is  in  comanmicatli 
bydranlic  cylinder,  the  plunger  □[  which 
avoid  [n'ction  al  its  packing.  This  plunger  anuis  agajni 
spring,  so  that  the  distance  through  which  [t  is  pushed 
VBiics  wilb  the  pressutt  ta  the  main  c;rilnder. 
covered  with  paper  moves  with  the  plunger  uaaer  a  niea 
pencil,  and  it  also  caused  to  rotate  by  a  wire  from  the  tpedmen 
thnugb  distances  propoilional  to  lbe  strain.  The  scale  of  loads 
is  calibrated  by  occasional  leCerence  to  tbe  weighteil  lever,* 
In  Kennedy's  ajqiiratna  autographic  diagrams  aie'dJawn  by 
applying  the  stress  to  the  leat-{Hece  through  an  ekstlc  master- 
bar  ol  larger  section.  The  masttr-bar  is  never  strained  beyond 
its  elastic  limit,  and  within  tbat  limit  its  eilenHon  luinislies  an 
accuiage  measure  ol  the  stress;  this  ^ves  motion  to  a  pencil, 
which  11!  ... 


determined 
small  auiiliary 


I-Tbun 


nachine 


a  cam  attached  to  the  pendulum  moves  a  pencil  through 
;ces  proportional  to  the  stress,  while  a  paper  drum  attached 
;  other  end  ol  the  test-piece  turns  under  the  pencil  through 
ices  proportional  to  the  an^e  ot  twist.' 
ajn  btymd  Iki  Elailic  LimIL-  InJIiuna  oj  Tim.— Ia  testing 
itic  material  such  as  wroughi-iron  or  mild  steel  it  is  found 
Ihe  behaviour  of  the  metal  depends  very  milcrially  on  the 
rale  at  which  stress  ii  applied.     When  once  the  elastic 


reached  only  alter  a  perceptible  time,  soir 

Eicrlptioiu  ol  these  and  other  lypa  of  automphie  reeoider 
n  by  Pro(*Bor  W._  C.  Onwin.  "  Oo  Ihe^Piplo] 


,pecbv  P 
phicReco 


t.(Feh 


alwSirA.  B,  W.  Kcnntdy'tpipei,  "OntheUirandEctuip. 
il  EngiiHiInt  Laborato«.,-rPw.  />a,  Ciw.  Bn,.  (1*86), 
conuiiis  much  valuable  infuimalkin  on  the  tAotc  tubiect  oJ 


alB  Adnll  Manen 
Hcnt' 


_  c.  IniL  UKk.  £•■(.  (1886).  An  Inten 
appanuia  is  a  deviit  (ot  pKveBIing  (rmr  in 
HBtlon  «( the  leatinece  u  a  whole. 

'Prcf,  ItH.  Uuk  Enf  ilSWl;    alio  Pnc. 

-~  '        '■  VoUnoJi  if  £s(i'iK(rni|.  pt, 

HtS)  rAe.  Stfeii  af  ih*  Al 
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Sj' iraiul  ™C." 

tin  feature  of  thia 
l»  diagram  through 

InU.  Ot.  Ent.  vol, 

i.     For  accounli  of 
i.  Eof  tfnm 


time.    If  tbe  load  ba  In 

limit,  and  then  kept  con 
(if  the  stress  be  one  of  pi 
When  tbe  applied  lead 
strength  ol  tbe  piece  (a 
increioeiit  of  load)  it  appears  that  this  jhtkcis  of  slaw  tittowi 
comes  at  last  to  an  end.  On  tbe  other  hand,  when  the  iffU 
load  is  nearly  equal  to  tbe  ultimate  strength,  the  Bow  <^  the  aai 
-  n  until  rupture  occun.  Then,  as  in  the  fomei  tisi, 
in  goes  on  at  first  quickly,  then  slowly,  but  &11II;. 
of  apptoaching  an  asymptotic  limit,  it  quickens  ipi 
piece  approaches  rupture.  Tlu  same  phenomuB  u 
observed  in  tbe  beading  of  limber  and  other  materials  ika  k 

If,  instead  ol  being  subjected  to  a  (onjua 

load,  a  test-piece  it  set  In  a  constant  condiiton  of  iinii,  il  t 
'  '  that  the  stress  required  to  '"■**"'■''?  tlus  constant  liok 
gradually  decreases. 

Tbe  gradual  flow  which  goes  on  under  conitaBt  ilra>- 
approicluDE  a  limit  if  tbe  stress  Ii  moderate  in  amoual,  mi 
itinuing  without  limit  if  the  titfss  Is  tufficicnlly  great— r^ 
still  go  on  at  a  diminiabcd  rate  if  lbe  anxunt  of  st  niibc  ledvil 
Thus,  in  the  testing  of  toll  iron  01  mild  steel  by  a  maduv  u 
which  lbe  stress  is  applied  by  hydraulic  power,  a  stage  it  levktl 
aoon  after  the  limit  of  elaUidty  is  passed  at 
begins  to  flow  with  great  npitUty.    The  put  , 

keep  pace  nilb  thiinJ 

(he  result  is  thti.iiik 
lever  it  (o  be  L^ 
floating,  the  aeiflit  M 
it  mutt  be  run  bKt. 
Undtl  this  tednd 
ttreti  tbe  flow  cnnliHtL 
more  tlowly  than  If 
fbie,  uniil  pninilf  ik 
pumps  i:tc<ivti  tfaeii  kd 
ground  and  the  inctev 
of  ttreu  is  renni 
Again,  near  the  pniat  a 
nipluR,  the  flowipii 
become*  vtdally  n|il, 
lbe  weigbt  on  tbe  Icnr 
hat  again  to  be  M 
*  back,  and  the  tpccim 

tin  II  '"^^  ''      " 

dimioiibed  load.  Tloi 
featnm  are  well  tbowi  by  fig.  la,  which  it  ca^acd  Iron  tie  : 
autographic  diagram  of  a  tett  of  mild  steel-  | 

Haritnini  EJrd  n)  Pirmmcnl  Set.—'Biii  it  it  Dot  only  (bn^  : 
what  we  may  call  the  viicosity  of  materials  that  tbe  limcr]K<4  | 
loading  affects  tbclr  behaviour  under  test.  In  itm  and  aid 
and  probably  in  some  other  metals,  lime  has  another  efiett  e!  1  ; 
very  remarkable  kind.  Let  tbe  test  be  caiiied  to  any  pval  - 
(Gg.  ij)  past  the  original  limit  of  elasticity.  Let  the  load  tbra  ' 
be  removed;  during  the  lint  stages  of  this  removal  the  matfliil  \ 
continues  to  atrelcb  slightly,  as  has  been  explaiticd  above,  l^ 
lbe  load  then  be  at  once  recced  and  loading  continued.  II>1  i 
then  be  found  that  there  is  a  new  yidd-point  t  at  or  neat  tit , 
value  of  tbe  load  fonnetly  reached.  Tbe  full  line  k  in  ig  t}  ' 
■bowl  tbe  aubsequent  behaviour  of  the  piece.  But  ikint  Id  tli  : 
eipcriment  be  repeated  an  anotbet  sample,  with  ibis  diHutca. 
that  an  interval  of  lime,  of  a  few  bourt  or  more,  is  allond  i.- 
elapse  after  the  bad  it  removed  and  before  it  is  repland.  itn^  | 
then  be  found  that  a  process  ol  hardening  has  been  going  a 
during  this  interval  ol  rest;  for  when  the  loading  it  cenliHKi ' 
the  new  yield-point  ai^iein,  not  at  i  as  formerly,  but  at  a  hiftcr 
load  d.     Other  evidence  that  a  change  haa  taken  place  it  affoidAi 

ultimate  itreugth  it  loctaaied  (<.  £g-  >jl< 

A  similar  and  even  mote  marked  hardening  occun  wtoii 
load  (eiceeding  the  original  clastic  limit),  instead  of  Us< 
removed  and  replaced,  it  kept  on  for  a  tuSdeat  length  o(  tir< 
wltbout  change.     When  loading  it  lesumed  a  new  yield  t>U' 
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k  l(nind  only  tlta  >  coiuid«nble  iddltion  hu  been  raidc  u 
IIk  load.  The  molt  ii,  u  in  Ihe  («mer  CMe,  M  give  ptalti 
iili!niUe)trengthindle53ulliQuieek>n|atioii.  Ft;.  14  nhiblii 
m  cipcriiseati'Ol  Ms  lund,  nude  with  umcaled  iron  wire.  _  /i 
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ii«dof  jji  ton»p«r  iquire  inch  wu  reached  In  both  cues;  at 
Itawi  Ihe  mult  at  coDlimiing  to  loul  liter  id  iolervil  ol  five 
linuia,  uid  ati  iJter  an  iotervnl  of  ^l\  haun,  the  itrsi  d[ 
"'"       '    ■  ■      ■     ■  '    lEglheint 


iofm 


'  is  hirdened.  niid  [in  some  msa  >t  least)  lis  physical  pioperlies 
D  00  slowly  changing  for  days  or  even  moatlis.  Inslances  ol 
be  hudening  eOcct  ol  permanent  Kt  occur  when  plates  or  ban 
le  Tolled  cold,  hammeied  cold,  or  bent  cold,  or  when  wire  1< 
nro.  When  a  hole  is  punched  in  a  plale  (he  material  con- 
guous  to  the  hole  Is  severely  distorted  by  shear,  and  is  so  much 
udeaed  la  conHquence  that  when  a  strip  containing  the 
QDched  hole  Is  broken  by  tensile  stress  the  hardened  portion, 
ting  unable  10  eiteod  to  much  as  Ihe  teat,  receives  an  undue 
raportion  oC  the  strew,  and  the  )lrip  bleaks  wiih  a  imaller  load 
uc  it  would  have  home  had  the  atress  been  uniformly  distri- 
uted.  Tbii  bad  effect  o[  puticbing  is  especially  noticeable  in 
lick  plates  of  mild  steel.  It  disappean  when  >  narrow  ring  ol 
aterial  surrounding  the  hole  is  removed  by  means  of  a  rloier, 
I  that  Ihe  material  that  i*  left  Ii  tioiDOgeneou9.  Another 
mirkable  inslance  of  the  same  kind  of  action  ii  Ken  when  ■ 
ad-steel  plate  which  is  to  be  tested  by  bending  has  a  piect  cut 
Clin  its  edge  by  a  shearing  machine.  The  result  ol  the  shear 
that  the  racial  dose  to  Ibe  edge  is  hardened,  and,  when  the 
•le  is  bent,  thd*  put,  being        ' '  


which  qi 


tkly  s[ 


count  of  thcfact  ibat  In  the  tnelal  at  tfae  end  of  the  cnck  there 
an  enormously  high  local  inteotity  of  streo.  By  the  simple 
pedient  of  planing  off  the  hudeued  edge  before  bending  the 
ite  homogeneity  it  leatored,  and  tbe  pUte  will  then  bend 
ibout  damage. 
Antualing. — The  hardening  effect  of  oveistraln  Is  removed 

allng  slowly,  fn  the  ordinary  process  of  rolling  plales  or  bars 
irOD  or  mild  sleel  Ibe  metal  leavea  the  rolll  at  so  high  a  tem^ 
ralure  that  it  is  virtually  annealed,  or  pretty  nearly  so.  The 
tt  is  different  with  plates  and  ban  that  are  rolled  cold:  they, 
e  wire  supplied  in  the  hard-drawnstate  (that  is,  wilhout  being 
sealed  after  it  leaves  the  draw-plate),  eihibit  tba  higher 
engtb    and   t""ly   reduced  pkHicity  wbich  null  from 

in  has  been  paid  to  the  design 


lU  delon 


which  a  te«-t 
re  its  limit  0 1  elasticily  is  reached.  Such  observations  aBord 
Host  direct  means  of  measuring  the  modulus  of  longiludinal 
icity  of  tbe  material,  and  they  serve  also  to  determine  the 
»  wilhin  which  the  material  is  elastic  In  luch  a  material 
>  J.  A.  Ewing,  Frtc.  Kay.  Sac.  [Juiie,  lUo). 


*5  wrought  Iron  ibe  elastic  eilention  Is  only  about  Tiln  of  Ita 
knglh  lor  each  ton  per  square  inch  of  load,  and  the  wboie  amount 
up  to  the  elastic  limit  Is  perhaps  rVli  of  the  length;  wit  h  a  length 
ofBin.,whichiaBjuaIintensileiests,  it  is  desirable  to  read  the 
eatension  to,  «ay,  nln  'o.  if  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  to  b« 
found  with  fair  accuracy,  01  If  the  limits  ot  proponionalily 

le  bar  only  are  liable  10  be 


igolthepii 


imsiich  a  Bunoei  ■■  Is  shut  eqosllv  the  iti 

fa  npetimcati  (wried  out  by  Bamchinger.  independem 
BKBU  of  ihe  unioi  on  baih  lidH  of  the  bar  wen  madi 

tj.    Two  ellpi  a  and  t  clasp  (be  teu-piece  at  Ihe  plao 


^^^ 


SSSrES 


two  it  a  rod  B'  whicb  u  hii^ed 
to  B  and  has  a  blunt  pointed  up-  I 
per  end  which  maka  a  hall-ind- 

mark  which  it  rad  by  a  micmcope  f 
aiDched  to  B.  Hem.  when  t£e  ^ 
specimen  ilrelcbcs.  the  lenrth  of 
Boxing,  fiud.  the  bii  R  ii  pulled 


lie  amount  of  the  moyemeiil  jiB.  s*'^  I 

eyepic«.    A  «:raw  at  P  «rvet  to  brUg  (keSn^  Ul  A^Jn^ 
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thtiMol  vl«^  ud  al«  to  calibrate  the 
by  atinuliof  leqlh*  t^  ihcacluajdiviuoru. 


id  CO 


>n  of  ihan 


— .    -.. .;—  J[  IhB  lut 

tltt"»7m  iii  a  lmir^M*Iht  Icnnh  o("pI 
U  a  nwcKanical  maBnlBcalion  of  five  bci 
afforded  by  the  miaaiCDpe. 

When  tlie  bebaviour  d[  tpedraeni  of  Irm,  atcel. 
matniala  ^^"■""ff  plaatjdty,  a  witcbed  by  Dxani  of 
vitcuamelerduiuigthcprDgTaaof  a  temile  test,  il  Is  Id  genenl 
observed  tbat  a  Teiy  dose  proporlJonaUty  bstwecn  the  lo 
aod  the  extensJOD  holds  dining  Ibe  fint  sllfes  of  the  iosdn 
sod  tbat  during  these  stages  there  is  Little  or  oo  "  crecpinf 
or  supplementary  eitensLon  when  any  particular  load  is  L 


.nfot 


.    The  3 


it  eiactly,  and  disappears  when  the  i 
is  removed,    [n  other  ifordi,  the  material  obeys  Hooke's 
This  is  the  stage  of  approumalely  perfect  etastidly, 
the  elastic  tirait   is   the   point    rather   vaguely   deAne< 
observations  of  the  strain,  at   which  ft  tendency  to  creep 
ii  first  seen,  or  s  wont  of  ptoporlionality  between,  strain 
and  stres.    "  Creeping  "  it  usually  the  fint  bdicallon  that 
it   hii   beea   tescfaed.    As  the   li»d   b   fuither   aufmentcd, 
tbert  ii  in  general  a  clearly  marked  yield-point,  at  which  a 
■udden   large  enension  ensues.    Id  rnelali  which  hive  been 
annealed  or  In  any  way  brought  iata  a  condition  which  is 
bdependeat  of  the  eSecis  of  earlier  applications  of  slreas,  tbis 
tluijc  iiage  is  well  marked,  and  the  limit  of  clasiidty  is  as  a 
rule  aharply  defined.     But  if  the  metal  has  been  previously 
overstrained,  without    having  hod  its  elasticity  restored  by 
annealing  or  other  appropriate  -      -        ■  .... 


I 


instance,  in 
dastidly  it 


rtching,  but  the 
tuch  impaired,  and  it  is  only  wilhin  very  narrow 
umiii,  n  at  all,  that  prsportionalily  between  alreia  and  strain 
is  fourui.  Subsequent  prolonged  rest  gradually  restoTfS  the 
clasiicity,  and  aftei  a  suSdtnt  number  of  weeks  or  months  the 
metal  is  found  to  be  elastic  up  t<i  a  point  which  may  be  much 
higher  than  (he  original  elastic  Uoil.'  It  has  been  shown  by 
■Seeea[)criineottbyJobann  BaiiKhinger.lfill.avi  dm  MKt-UcL 
loi.  <■  Mt-uki%  (iBMl.  and  by  tbi  wiiier.  Free.  Jto/.  5k..  vol. 
lIvuL  (leoi).  A  lutnmaiy  of  BiuicliLiiger'i  ecHicluiwns  will  be 
toiind  ,n  Haneu-s  book,  cited  above,  and  in  Unwin'i  TatlHt  < 


J.  Muir  '  that  the  rax  at  which  Ihii  reoovcfr  of  ctoatidt)'  octus 
depends  on  the  leoipetalute  at  which  the  piece  is  ktpt,  sad  that 
complete  lecsvery  may  be  produced  in  iron  or  tted  by  tipcsurc 
of  the  overstrained  apecimen  for  a  few  nuDuIet  to  tbe  tempera- 
ture ol  boiling  water.  Figs.  i8  and  loilluilrateinterestinlpainu 
in  Uuir's  eiperlments.  In  these  figures  the  geomnrical  device 
is  adopted  of  shearing  back  the  curves  which  show  eitensioa 
in  relation  to  load  by  redudng  each  o(  Ihc  observed  atensiau 
by  an  amount  proportionsl  lo  the  load,  namely,  by  one  unit  of 
eitension  for  each  4  tons  per  square  inch  of  toad.  Tlie  effect  il 
to  contract  the  width  of  the  diagrams,  and  to  moke  ariy  want  et 
rvident  than  [I  would  otherwise 


eipcrian 


be.    To  escape  confusion 

are  drawn  [rom  leparale  ongins.    in  u 

and  19  the  material  under  test  was  a  medium  sle^,  cc    

about  0'4%  of  carbon,  which  when  tested  in  (he  usual  wi 
showed  a  breaking  strength  of  jg  Ions  per  tquue  inch  wil 
I  well-marked  elastic  Ilmil  it  about  >t  tons.  In  fig  1 
the    line  A  relates  to  a  test  of  this  material  in  Its  piimlTi' 


audition  (rf  si 


ipplied.    The  Lne  B  eihibiis 
shows  pbinly 


the  effect  of  this  spplicati  .,.-., 

that  all  approach  to  perfect  clastidty  haa  disappeatrd.  as 
a  consequence  of  the  overstraining.  There  is  now  r»  tUilic 
limit,  no  range  of  stress  within  which  Hooke's  law  apjJieL 
With  the  Upse  of  time  the  curve  gradually  recovers  its  itiughl- 
ness.  and  the  material,  ii  kept  at  ordinary  atpuisphcric  tempeto- 
ture.  would  show  almost  complete  recovery  in  a  month  or  two. 
But  in  this  instance  the  recovery  was  hastened  by  itmncning 
the  piece  for  four  minutes  in  boiliiig  water,  and  line  C  shows  thx 
this  trcBtment  restored  practically  perfect  clastidty  up  to  4  linut 
as  high  as  the  load  by  wblch  (he  previous  overstraining  faadbeea 
effected.  ThcloadinginCwascontinuedpaslanewyield-poinl; 
this  made  the  elasticity  again  disappear,  but  it  was  rcstoied 
in  the  some  way  as  before,  namely,  by  a  lew  minutes'  eipcaut* 
lo  100°  C,  iLoi  the  line  D  shows  the  final  lest,  in  which  the  elastic 
limit  has  beearaisedin  this  manner  10  4 J  tons.  Other  tests  haic 
shown  that  a  temperature  of  even  50°  il.  has  a  CDBsidenhle  i>- 
fiuence  in  hoslening  the  recovery  of  elaitirily  after  ovenlrain. 
In  the  non-elutic  condition  which  follows  iramediatdy  « 
(be  metal  show*  much  byiteicsi).  in  the  nli^ioD  tt 


Inin  to  stress  during  any  cyclic  rtpetithm  of  a  prectsi  of  load- 
ig.    This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  i«,  where  the  onowi  indicite  the 

When  a  piece  ol  iron  or  iteel  which  has  bccD  ovtntroined 
1  teniion  Is  luhmitled  to  comprtstion,  it  ibowa,  as  might 
•  Uuir,  -■  pa  th*  Itcconty  of  Ina  Iran  OMrstnia,''  MO.  Tmos, 
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oftOad,  we  ininKb  to  tanltrmky  akh  Hookah  tew 

il  recovery  bw  bees  bnMskt  about  eilhar  br  pfsloDtxt 

:  u  ordiouy  teopencara  or  by  opom*  lor  t  ibon  tlnw  M 

■one  higber  leBpentare.    After  naynty  bu  ulua  pUe*  iIh 

■i_..       ,.^  ^  linuid  to  b»»e  been  hmaed; 

1  lomrkwd  tten  in  >no:wl  piece 
olihe;  -     -      ■  


:o  widen  the  nagt  within  i 
pnctiodly  coDplel*  ptcftortioBality  betwcm  tatia  end  Mioi 

CtulncHan  ffSalitii  at  JtafAn.— TbtcitcBilan  wUch  occun 
■lua  a  bu  of  unifonii  leclioii  it  pulM  a  u  fint  gesenl,  and 
a  dinribnled  wjtli  aomo  afipraadi  to  oniianDii]'  over  the  length 
of  the  bar.  Before  tbe  bar  brnka,  bowover,  a  large  additional 
unoont  of  local  eatendoaoocun  at  awl  Dear  tJie  place  of  rapture. 
The  aatsial  flow*  in  that  nelflbboorbood  nracb  mora  Iban  in 
other  parti  of  the  bar,  and  tbe  aectioB  la  aaeb  m 
Ibn  than  ebewhere.  Tbe  coniractioa  oi  area  at  fra 
Iceqiiently  itaied  ai  one  of  the  rendta  of  a  test,  and  Ii 


S  matsi^a    If  a  flaw  ii  pTclCDt  nScicnt 

uaclton  of  area  will  la  general  be  difiinctly  diizuniAbed  a>  com- 
pared with  Ihe  coatractkffi  in  a  ipeciraen  free  from  flawt,  although 
(iltie  reduction  may  be  noted  in  tbe  total  eilouion  ol  the  piece. 
Local  eateniioD  and  cooliaclioo  of  am  ue  dmoit  abMst  In 
cut  iron  and  banl  sled;  oo  tbe  oibet  hand,  they  are  ^odally 
pFomineut  ia  wrought  iron,  mild  itoel  and  Olbei  tuelab  (bat 
combine  plasticity  with  high  teiuils  itien^th.  An  eiainplt  la 
■hovn  in  G«.  lo.  which  ii  copied  fmm  a  pbotogiaph  «(  ■  bidien 
teal-piece  ol  WbiLwonh  mild  fluid-cwnptMtcd  itaeL  The  piece 
was  of  unilorm  diaineler  before  the  test. 

ExperimeDti  viih  long  rods  abow  tbat  tbe  general  eatoiiion 
whidi  occun  in  pina  of  tbe  bar  not  near  the  break  ii  Bmewbat 
irregular^'  it  eiblbita  bere  and  Ibere  indirieiit  local  urelcbing, 
which  hastiopped  •itbout  leading  to  rupture.  Thii  ii,  of  coune. 
due  in  the  fint  initaoce  10  want  of  Innugentity.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  when  local  urelcbing  begins  at  any  point  in  the 
earlier  atag»  of  tbe  test  it  is  checked  by  the  hardening  elect  of 
the  (train,  anlil,  &Dally,  under  greater  toad,  a  stage  is  reached 
in  wfuch  the  eileasioii  at  one  place  goes  on  »  fast  that  the 
hardening  effect  cuuwt  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  intensity 
of  aiieaa  whicb  rcsulti  from  diminution  of  area;  the  local 
extension  is  then  unstable,  and  niptuie  eoHic*.  Evra  at  this 
sisgr  *  pause  in  tbe  loading,  and  an  interval  of  relief  from 
stitsi,  may  harden  Ibe  locally  itretcbed  part  ciuiu(b  10  mtk* 
rupture  occur  somewhere  else  when  the  loading  a  continued. 

InfiUiKt  tf  Lacal  SbOckatt  am  Tolal  Ele*calum.-~LiK>l 
Elretching  ciuKs  the  percentsge  of  elongation  which  a  (cst- 
piecw  caliibiia  before  rupture  (an  important  quantity  in  enginecia' 
qMcificmtlon))  to  vary  greatly  wiib  the  length  and  section  of  tbe 
piece  texed.  It  i*  veiy  usual  to  qitdly  the  length  which  ia  to 
eibibit  an  aulgDcd  percentage  of  etongatitw.  This,  bowever, 
is  not  enough;  tbe  petccnuge  obvioualy  depends  on  tbe  rdalion 
of  the  IransvenediniensiaaitattielcDglh.  A  fine  win  8  in.  hag 
will  stretch  Ultle  more  in  pnpotlioD  to  ill  lenglb  Ibin  a  very 
long  wire  of  the  same  quality.  An  8-in.  bar.  lay  i  in.  in 
diameter,  will  show  something  like  twice  as  much  Ibe  percentage 
of  doDCaiion  aa  a  very  long  rod.  The  eiperimenis  of  Bitba  ■ 
abow  Ibat.  in  material  of  unilorm  quality,  the  percentage  oI 

■  Sec  KirluldT'sEiMriwnJiea/aHriraSlnJIUmdon.  1873)' 

■  Utm.  it  la  UK.  itt  nt-  ttt.  (ilSoJi  lee  alu  a  Hper  by  \V. 
Hackney.  '■Ob  ihr  Adniiiaa  of  Standard  Forms  o(  Tesl-Piecei," 
P«.  fmit  Cit.  BMt.  liW4)- 


caof  w 


I  lot  uxt-pbai  of  rii 


■r  form,  that  It  to 


prcfMictloo  IS  Ibe  hngib.    It  is  to  be 

that  in  ordinary  tcslinf  h  ia  not  ptacticabte  to  reduce 

to  a  standard  (one  wttb  ms  ptcfiottion  ol  traoavtne 

length,  tlncc  teau  in  which  tbe  relation  of  lengtb 

-  -•■■t  give  reiulti  which  are  incvaWxrf  thieet 

i/huaa  «  SlrtKtlM.—1ht  form  cboaen  (or  test-plecea  bi 
udoo  testa  affects  not  only  the  eitenikui  but  alao  tb*  ultinuie 
itength.  In  tbe  first  place.  U  there  is  a  sudtlen  or  rsjiid  change 
itbeaieaof  cTDaa^ectiooat  anypait  of  tbe  length  under  tension 
_  a  _  (as  at  AB,  fig.  si),  the  stress  wOl  doi  be  uniformly 
distributed  there.  Tbe  failensity  will  be  grealeat 
at  Ibe  edge!  A  and  B,  and  the  piece  will,  in  con- 
aequace.  paM  lu  elastic  Umit  at  a  leia  value  of  tbe 
total  load  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  change  from 
•  latgEt  to  the  amaller  sectnn  were  gradual  In 
non-ductile  material  rupture  will  for  the  sanw 
retnn  take  place  at  AB,  with  a  leas  total  load  than 
'  otherwise  be  borne.  On  tbe  other  band, 
auSdently  ductile  material,  although  th* 
AB  is  tbe  Gnt  to  be  permanently  defonned, 
rupuue  will  preferably  take  place  at  gome  section 
AB,  because  at  and  near  AB  the  cxnitractlon  of 
are*  which  precedes  rupture  is  partly  prevented  by 
of  the  pro jec ling  p«tbns  C  and  D.  Hence,  too, 
amides  such  as  those  of  fig.  11,  in 


I  the  ihouldets  01 


u 


■rhich  tbe  part  of  nnallc 
enlarged  ends  of  the  pie 
load  than  could  be  bomi 


:  is  shon 


n  betw. 


witbi 


rods  of  tbe  same 
mild  iled  the  flow  of  metal 
preceding  mpiure  and  causing  local  contraction  of  section 
eilends  over  a  length  sir  or  eight  times  Ihe  width  of  the  pieces 
and,  if  the  lenglb  throughout  which  the  lecilon  is  uniform  be 
materially  leas  than  this,  tbe  proceu  of  Sow  will  be  rendered 
more  difficult  and  tbe  hreaking  load  of  the  sample    will  be 

These  considerations  have,  of  couiw,  1  wider  applIcatioD 
than  to  the  mere  interpretation  of  special  tests.  An  Important 
praciiol  case  Is  that  o[  riveted  joints,  in  whicb  the  metal  left 
between  the  rivet  holts  is  subjected  to  leniile  strss.  It  Is  found 
lo  beat,  per  square  inch,  a  greater  puU  than  would  be  borne  by 
a  strip  of  the  same  plate  il  the  sirip  were  tested  in  Ihe  usual 
way  with  unifotoi  section  throughout  a  length  great  enotifh  to 
allow  complete  freedom  of  local  flow.* 

.—In  tension  tests  tuplure  may  occur  by 
a  surface  which  is  nearly  plane  and  nomal 
TUs  Is  not  uncommon  in  bard  stee)  and 
other  compaiativciy  non-ductile  materials.  But  In  duclile 
materials  under  len^n  Ibe  piece  genrnlly  gives  way  by  shearing 
inclined  suriace.  Very  often  the  effect  is  a  mote  or  less 
perfect  ting-shaped  crater  on  one  ^de  of  the  break  and  a 
truncated  cone  an  tbe  other. 


Tnph  of  nicked  or  gi 


hive  been  (icK  rcniaikcd  by  KirkaMy  Jj^rimatli  s*  Wrntkl  Im 
aitd  SIHl.ji.Ji.ittoBifnimniueii  Fitirsia  Suit,  a.  3;).  See  alto 
1  paper  by  E.  Richard!,  on  tesu  t4  mild  uiel,  Jnr*.  Itn  and  SUil 

•  jj  Kennedy'! '  Report,  on  Revetted  Joints,"  i*™.  /■!(.  W«*. 
£ii(,  (iMi-iSaj).    In  thecawofmild-HHlplattsa  drilled  ttiipmay 


1  metal  u  moch  weakn 
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DUOUI,  lUdl  U 


aconpRBioa  toU  of  »  plutic 
u  mild  Mcd.  1  piwoa  of  Bow  our  go  oa  vitbout 
limit ;  the  pieac  (vlikh  mitU  of  counc 
be  ibon,  to  t-wM  bucUiii)  ibonmt 
and  bulla  out  Id  ibe  fonn  of  ■  cuk. 
TliiB  ii  illuMntcd  by  fi{.  13  (Intm 
Oct  ol  Sir  W.  F»irb«Jm'»  eiperi- 
mcDU),  which  tbow)  ihe  compra- 
■ion  D[  >  round  block  of  ued  (ihe 
onginai  bdght  and  dismetci  of  which 
Fig  II.  *"  *'*'*''  ^^  ''"  '^'^l*^  linn)  by  1 

'    ''  bid  equal  to  ISO  tool  pet  iq.  in.  of 

original  wciional  area.  The  luriace  ovci  iriiich  Ihe  itroa  ii 
diMributed  becoms  enlaiged.  and  the  total  load  must  be 
faiaeued  In  a  corrnpooduig  degree  10  mamtain  the  pnceu 
of  Sow.'  The  bulging  often  produos  kmgiiudmal  cncki, 
a*  in  Iba  figure,  ripecdally  when  ilw  maieriil  ia  Gbroui  as 
well  u  phiaik  (u  in  the  caae  of  wnu^c  iron).  A  bdltle 
T"*"''.  such  al  caU  iron,  brick  or  itone,  yieldi  by  ihcam;g 
00  taidliied  piano  aa  in  ep.  14  tad  1;,  vbich  are  taken  froDi 


Fia.  34.  Fic  15. 

HodgklDfon'i  operimenU  on  cut  iron,'  The  timpleit  [racture 
of  Ibil  kind  [1  etemplified  by  fig,  34,  trhere  a  lingle  lurface 
(ippiodmately  i  phuie)  ol  •hiai  divide  the  compreued  block 
into  two  oedgri.  With  out  iron  the  ilope  of  the  plue  is  luth 
that  this  limploi  mode  of  fticluie  can  take  place  only  it  the 
height  of  (heblock  is  not  leu  than  about  1  the  widih  of  iRe base. 
When  (be  height  il  leu  the  action  ii  moie  coraplex.    Shearing 

dgis  are  formed  by  which  the  BtuTOunding 


off.     The  . 


ovih  the  block  is  conicqueniiy  greaier  than  il  the  height  were 
auffirient  lor  ihcaring  iti  1  linglt  plane. 

Flam  of  Skiar. — The  indinaiion  ol  Ihe  tuifacn  of  shear,  when 
fracture  takei  place  by  shearing  under  a  simple  stress  ol  pull  or 
push,  is  a  mailer  oi  much  interest,  throwing  lome  light  on  the 
quesiioD  of  how  the  resisiince  which  a  material  eims  to  sirns 
clone  kind  is  affected  by  the  presence o(  stress olanoiher  kind— 
a  question  scarcely  touched  by  direct  eiperiment.  At  the  shorn 
Mllace  there  is,  in  the  case  of  Icnsnn  tests,  a  normal  pull  u  well 
K  a  ibeuing  stress,  and  in  the  case  of  comproaion  tats  a  normal 
pv«h  a«  wtU  u  shearing  stress.  U  this  normal  component  were 
absent  the  materia]  (assuming  it  to  be  isotropic)  would  shear 

been  showi,  is  a  surface  inclined  at  45°  to  the  aii*.  In  fatl, 
however,  it  don  not  shear  on  this  surface.  Kodgkinion't 
CIperiments  on  Ibe  compriuion  of  cast  iron  give  surfaces  of 
(bear  whose  ttornal  ia  inclined  si  about  is°  to  tbe  aiis  of  stress, 
and  Kirktldy'i,  on  the  tension  of  steel,  sho«-ibil  when  rupture 
of  a  rod  under  tension  takei  place  by  tbcat  the  Dormil  to  tbe 
nitfact  b  inclined  at  about  i;'  to  the  axis.  These  Rtults  show 
thai  norma]  pull  dimioiiba  resistance  to  stieaiing  and  normal 
push  increases  resistance  to  shearing.  In  the  case  of  cast  iron 
undti  compression,  the  material  prefers  to  shear  on  ■  Kctka 
c  Falibalm'a   esperlmeflts    on    steel,    Brii. 


'  iCrperf'tf  Ihr  Siiyat  Ctmmiitimtri  mllH  Apftkalirin^  i 
KaiiimjSouiUint  (1B49];  scealH  firil.  Aiut.  Tiip.  tl)37)- 


■  Is  nob' o-M  of  In  nlist  <■ 
stress  <incUiiied  tt  45*).  bit 
o  0.66  ol  tlse  «ilM  wUcb  it 


wkae  iIm  iflUuit]taf  ihsaflnt  st 
tbt  surface  of  niaiiiBum  shcuitt 
where  tbe  nonnal  push  ii  tcducei 
has  OB  the  surface  of  maximum  shearing  stress. 

IMttft  Lima. — Il  is  intenUing  to  refer  in  this  coDDcboB  to 
tbe  pbtoooiaKia  obeervcd  in  iSw  by  W.  Luders*  of  Uigdebvti 
and  afterwards  studied  mon  Inlly  by  L.  Hartmann.'  W1«  1 
bar  of  plastic  metal  such  as  mild  sled,  prefetaUy  Sat  and  wiib  t 
polUicd  surface,  is  extended  a  little  beyond  its  cUiiic  Knit, 
""t'T  appear  on  tbe  suttace  in  the  form  of  narrow  bauli 
running  transversely  across  iL  These  banda  are  regions  wiihtn 
which  a  sheeting  deformation  has  taken  place,  resulting  Etdid 
tbe  tension,  as  has  been  eiplained  with  rr^etence  to  fig-  I,  sad 
they  are  distinguished  from  tlie  lenuindir  ol  Ibe  bar  becime  ia 
the  early  slagea  of  plastic  strain  tbt  yielding  is  local.  Foi  the 
reason  that  has  just  been  eiplaittsd  in  speaking  ol  snrlsca  of 
rupture,  Ltlders's  lines  in  a  rod  strained  by  direct  pull  ate  foasd 
to  be  inclined,  not  al  45°,  but  al  an  angle  more  nearly  aonul  Is 
the  axis  o[  pull  (making  about  65°  wilb  il).  Tbcit  indisatiiB 
shows  that  tbe  metal  prefers  to  elongate  by  shearing  on  a  sectios 
wbtn  /,  Ihe  sharing  Slresa  is  not  at  its  m-nmum  bsauc  f. 
the  nonnal  component — which  is  a  puU — is  gnatei  there,  saj 
this  can  only  mean  ihai  Ihe  presence  of  a  normal  compooeei 
of  tbe  nature  of  a  pull  at  any  section  reduces  the  resistance  lo 
yielding  under  the  shearing  stress  which  acts  al  thai  scctioB. 
while  limiiariy  the  presence  of  a  Doroul  component  of  Ihe 

Yitldini  imda  Camftimd  Sirtli. — A  question  of  tnuck 
iheoreiical  interest  and  also  of  some  practical  importance  il, 
whal  determina  the  yielding  of  a  piece  when  it  is  subjected  sol 
10  a  simple  pull  or  push  alone  but  to  a  stress  combined  of  two  <■ 
of  three  principal  stresses?  According  to  one  view,  which  in  ihe 
absence  ol  eipeiimeniil  data  appears  to  have  been  taken  h; 
W.J.  M.  RanUne,Ihe  mKerisl  yidda  when  the  greatest  ptindpsl 
stress  reaches  a  certain  hmil,  irrespective  of  the  emience  of  the 
olhct  principal  stresses.  According  to  arulber  view  (Banf  dc 
Saint-Vetiant),  it  yields  when  the  maiimum  strata  reaches  a 
crrtam  limit,  and  as  tbe  strain  de^ieods  hi  part  on  each  of  the 
three  principal  stresses  this  gives  a  different  criterion.  Neilbs 
the  manmurn  stress  theory  nor  Ihe  marimum  strain  themy  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  probably  a  much  sounder  view  ii 
tliat  the  material  yields  when  tbe  greatest  shearing  stress  reaches 
a  cerlata  limit.  Even  this,  however,  requires  some  qualificattai 
m  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said  about  Ihe  inclination  of 
surfaces  ol  shear  and  LDders's  lines,  for  It  Is  deer  from  tbe« 
eipciimental  Indications  thai  resislsnce  to  shear  is  affected  b; 
the  presence  of  normal  stress  on  the  plane  of  shear,  and  conse- 
quently a  theory  which  takes  account  of  shearing  slroa  on]/  u 
the  criterion  of  yidding  cannot  be  completely  correct.  Accotd- 
ing  to  Ihe  greatest  shearing  stress  theory  the  yielding  undei 
compound  stress  depends  dirccily  on  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  least  prindpal  stress.  In  such  cases  of  compound 
stress  as  have  10  be  deah  with  in  engineering  design  this  fumiibis 
a  crilerioii  which  though  Imperfect  is  certainly  to  be  prefened 
to  the  criteriCHi  furnished  by  calculating  the  greatest  prindpal 

EiftrimtiUi  «i  Camftuiid  Sirttt, — fc  experiments  cattieil 
out  by  J.  J.  Guest  (PUI   Mat.,  '9»,  vol.  so)  the  actiOD  of 
"     '  '1  causing  yielding  was  investigated  1^  sub- 


iglhin  ti 


e,  {!)  ti 


internal  (Buid)  pressure,  and  (4)  torque  and 
internal  preaaure,  white  measurements  were  made  ol  the  ajtiil 
strain  and  the  twial  so  ss  to  detect  the  first  failure  of  dastidiy. 
Thegeneralresullof  lheeiperinients,sufarasthey  went,  waslo 
support  the  view  that  yielding  depends  primarily  on  the  greatest  ' 
shearing  stress,  that  is  lo  say,  on  the  difference  between  the  I 

nwigae  e/  Mtlali. — A  matter  ol  great  practical  as  well  u  I 
sdeolific  inlVeM   b  Ibe  deumctWe  action  which  maieriab 


P<i}uck.  Jim, 
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MTHflntbiai^iqicitcdthMiitttatktiriutaolMrai.  It 
■ppointtit  in  HIM  if  DM  in  «11  Dwteilali  >  limited  UMMiBt  of 
ttn«-vuiui(Mi  mty  berepeUed  time  ilta  timt  vitlwBt  appie- 
tiibk  ifabaiontioa  in  tlw  Mcowtb  of  tha  piece;  In  tbe  bilukc»- 
■p[iiit(i[>intch,for&uUDCe,  tawum ud  campmtfon  evGEcad 
adi  oUiet  »ine  ijo  miUiciai  oC  tinm  in  n  ftu,  and  tlw  firing 
woAi  [«  ynn  without  tppinnt  Injniy.  In  nch  cuci  tbe 
■btna  lia  wdl  wtthia  the  elulic  Umiti.  On  tin  other  bud, 
the  tniibot  bu  bcetb  efUi  ■  unall  numbet  of  bcadinp  10  end 
im,  sben  thoe  pe«  tbe  elutic  limiti,  elthoogh  the  KiCM  mar 
hive  >  v^S—  giMtljr  liwrt  of  tlw  nonnil  nltinule  MieiiftlL  A 
libotfmi  iceeefd  bjr  A.  WOUet,'  eiteadins  over  twelve  yeen, 
Rive  onxb  imponul  inf  onwtiOB  itcudint  the  eflecti  on  Iron 
end  sled  of  voy  nunwRml  iqiatcd  iltemitinni  of  attea  Icom 
poctive  (o  DCgBtite,  or  bet  men  ■  fai^ier  end  >  lower  vtloe  witb- 
ont  chu^  or  fligiL  By  meuu  of  ingcmoudjr'CaDtiTnd  macblaca 
k  sabmiited  tai-{Jecc3  to  direct  puU,  dlanuted  with  complete 
at  puiiil  icluatian  from  pull,  to  lepeited  bending  in  one 
diicttioa  and  also  in  opposite  dircclkai,  end  to  iqMnted  taidlng 
towardi  uic  lide  lod  towuda  oppodte  ddo.  The  resuiu  ihow 
thu  1  itrcn  (totly  less  thin  Che  ultimate  iticnxtli  (u  toted  in 
tbe  uiuiJ  WAX  by  •■  ncgle  a[:^cation  of  knd  continued  to 
rapture)  is  niffideot  to  break  a  piece  if  it  be  often  eoousb  ce- 
movfd  and  leatored,  or  even  altenutEd  with  B  tcu  Krai  of  tiM 

lesi,  tin  nomber  of  repctitioni  required  to  produce  rupture  l> 
greater.  In  tential.  the  numhei  oi  repetitions  required  to 
produce  luptuie  a  increaied  by  Rdudng  the  nmge  throogh 
which  the  Miese  it  varied,  or  by  tawering  the  upper  limit  of  that 
laoge.  U  the  greust  itnn  be  diosen  imall  eaongh,  it  tnay  be 
reduced.  letDDVuI,  or  even  revened  many  milUcB  time*  without 
deslioying  the  piece.  WBfalei'i  leiultB  are  ben  liiawii  by  quoting 
a  few  figuia  (elected  from  hit  eiperlniCDti.  TEk  UreHii  are 
■laled  in  onlnen  per  square  loll;'  in  the  caaeot  baniubjected 
to  bending  they  refer  to  tlie  top  and  bottom  sides,  which  ate  the 
BHOt  itreued  part*  of  the  bar. 


[.  Iron  bar  benl  by  in 


^ 


Prom  tine  and  other  cqierimtDta  WBhIer  concluded  that  thi 
wrought  iron  to  which  the  tcMl  icfer  could  probably  bear  ai 
indefinite  number  o[  streu  diangea  between  the  limit)  stated  (ii 
ivmid  numbcn)  in  the  (oUoinbig  uUe  [the  nllhaate  tensile 
■tKngth  wai  about  19I  too*  pet  aq.  In.);— 


Hence  it  ffon  that  the  actual  atrogth  of  tU)  nnterial  vuica 

ratio  which  may  be  roughly  given  ai  3 :  1 ;  i  in  tbe  Ibrca 

of  (a]  steady  pull,  <1)  pull  iltonaling  with  no  >tre*t,  veiy 

r  tloMi  lepcMed,  and  (()  pull  alternating  with  puib,  my 

/  tlms  repeated.    For  steel  Wtthlet  obt^ned  risults  ef  a 

gaoaally  timltar  kind.    His  e^ieilments  were  repeated  by  L. 

Spaagenberfc  who  eite&ded  the  inquiiy  to  bras,  gun-metal  and 

fAoiplwrtrauc.*    A  cooiidenble  amounl  of  light  hat  been 

thrown  co  tbe  nature  of  fatigue  in  metals  by  mitcroacoplc 

innMigathaa,  which  will  lie  referred  to  presently. 

JEuiiiciiec.— A  oteful  ai^ilication  of  diagrams  tbowing  the 
relation  of  strain  to  strcaa  it  to  determine  the  amount  of  worit 
one  in  straining  a  piece  in  any  assigned  way,  Tbe  tern 
re^lienCB  "  is  conveniently  used  to;q)ccifyThes(no(iotolwork 
done  when  the  strain  just  reaches  the  conespondiog  elastic  limit. 
That  a  rod  in  simple  tension  or  sim[dc  compresfiioD  has  a  re- 
dlience  per  unit  of  vDlame- />/]£,  where/is  the  greatest  datlic 
mU  or  push.  A  blow  whose  energy  ciceeds  tbe  lesiUeDce 
'reckoned  for  the  kind  of  stress  to  irtiich  the  blow  ^vet  rise)  must 
n  the  moat  favourable  case  produce  a  permanent  set;  in  tcaa 
favourabla  cases  local  pcrmanoU  aet  wiB  be  produced  although 
lergy  of  the  blow  is  less  than  the  icaitioicc,  in  consequenca 
of  thestn 


Streu. — Professor  Janws  Tlionuan  '  pcnnted  oat  that 
tae  aiect  of  aay  citenially  applied  load  depends,  to  a  very 
material  extent,  on  whether  there  ii  or  is  not  initial  intemsl  stresi, 
or,  hi  other  wads,  wbetlier  the  toadHi  {noce  is  initially  in  what 
PnfcstotKarlPeanan'haicalledaatatBOf ease.  Internal itreai 
eiitting  wlthaat  the  appUcation  of  btmi  fnm  without  the  piece 
must  latit^  the  coBditicsi  that  its  nsoltant  vanlibea  ovD'any 

caused  by  prevknsly  apidied  fbrcei  (a  case  of  whidi  Instanca  ar« 
given  be]ow],oc  In  contaqoeniB  of  previous  tempesatun  dunges, 
aa  in  cast  iroo,  which  it  thrown  into  a  stale  of  internal  stress  by 
nneqnally  r^M  cooling  of  the  maas.  Thus  b  (lay)  a  ^herical 
casting  an  outside  shell  scdidifia  first,  snd  bas  become  partially 
contncted  by  cooling  by  tha  time  the  inside  has  become  solid. 
The  inside  then  contracts,  and  its  contnclion  it  reiisled  hy  the 
shell,  which  it  thereby  compressed  b  ■  tangential  dJtectloo,  while 
the  metal  in  the  inteiioT  is  pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  ndius. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  tiie  fact,  poinifd  out  by 
J.  Thomson,  that  the  delect  of  elasticity  under  ttnelt  knda. which 
Hodgldnton  discovered  in  cast  iron  is  probably  due  to  initfsl 
stress.  In  pliitlc  metal  a  nearly  complete  slate  of  ease  is  bnnighl 
about  by  annealing]  even  annealed  piecet.  however,  sometimes 
show,  in  the  Ertl  loading,  snudl  defects  of  elasilciiy,  ■ "  ' 
probably  din  to  inii ""       "  >-— ■> 


(sin  Tom 
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>  Pit  FtiMfMu-Vtriwkt  wit  £uM  iH  SUM  (Berlin,  1870).  or 
ZeiUtkr.  Ip  AiMun  (iBdo-lB?");  see  al«  EiifnBriiii  (1*71). 
vol.  ».     For  early  nacnmenta  by  Fairbwni  an  the  sioie  luhiecl, 

■  According  to  Bauwhinger  the  eentner  per  square  soil  In  which 
WOhter  gives  his  nnlts  is  cquivaknt  10  6'gJ7  kilos  per  aq. 
or  o-o«34  un  per  sq.  In. 


they  disappear  when  the  load  is 
reapplied. 

ilicniufic  ExamaaOcn. — Of  ail  recent  aids  to  a  knowledge 
ot  the  structure  of  meiali,  of  their  behaviour  under  stress,  and 
of  the  nature  ol  plastic  strain,  perhaps  the  rnojt  important  ia 
micratcopic  euninatlon.  The  iniaotcopic  study  cj  metals  wst 
initiated  by  H,  C.  Soiby  as  early  as  1864  (see  Brit.  Auk.  Stf. 
■  Vibtr  Jei  PirfciUn  drr  Uiulk  iei  txtitrkoUm  AxiUrHiinic"t 
(Berlin.  187SI.  For  itiirmiuig  aotica  of  «ie  fatigue  of  Dwiali  in 
railway  ixlet,  bridge  liei,  ftc.,  and  result!  of  iiprnmcnti  uiowiog 
reduced  plmicily  ui  iiligued  metal,  kk  Sir  B.  Baker's  sddma  la 
tbeHichanicalSectionoriheBriiiih  Association  (IBS;).  In  many 
oF  tlir  cam  uhcR  the  fatigue  of  oieUls  occurs  in  englnMnng 
the  phenomeBOB  is  compUraled  by  the  oeeurience  ol  Hows 
cs  whose  energy  is  absorbed  in  prodneliig  straiiu  dtrn 
a  af  a  very  local  chancier  tn 

^unlnaw 

anfined  with  ordinary  fatigue  of  BiTAgth.    TM 

hulation  may  be  removed  t^  annaalliig.    - 

sd  JMl  Ifodk  jMn.  (Nov.  iSttt.      (^)l^)0 
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(or  that  year).  After  a  period  of  ncglccl.  It  has  been  punued 
with  much  energy  by  a  large  number  of  obtcrvcratixndhuyi^cled 
IBulli  which  are  of  lundamenlal  impoiUncc  in  nlatimi  to  the 
Itmigth  of  mitetioli.  For  the  purpose  ol  microscopic  eiamina- 
lion  it  ii  uHiatly  necessary  [0  brinK  ■  imall  piece  of  the  meial 
to  a  slate  oi  high  surface  poUlh,  Ihe  final  ittge  of  which  ii  per- 
imtoed  by  rubbing  on  a  surface  of  waih-Iealhtr  charged  with  a 
thin  paste  of  rouge  and  water  (lee  al»  Metallociafhi).  The 
^Mdmen  is  then  lightly  elched  in  dilute  acid  or  treated  with  a 
ilaining  medium,  sucb  at  liquorice  or  cocoa,  to  make  the  itniciure 
lisiUe.  When  Ihe  turface  is  eiamined  under  a  leni  o[  luiiahle 
powcf  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  irregular  areas  with  wdl-dehned 
boandarie).  The  ar«a*  into  which  the  sarface  is  divided 
dlfler  In  apparent  tenure,  and  when  illuminated  obliquely  it 
is  found  that  some  of  them  shine  out  brightly  while  others  are 
darli;  by  changing  the  direction  ol  the  incident  light  other  anas 
become  bright  and  those  previously  bright  become  dirii.  Th«e 
aieu  are  the  lections  of  crystalline  grams  which  constitute  the 
mass  of  tJx  metaL  Each  grain  is  a  crystal,  the  elementary 
pottions  of  which  are  all  oriented  one  way,  hut  the  orientation 
changes  as  we  [>ass  from  grain  to  grain.     The  irregular  boundaries 

the  progress  of  its  crystalline  growth.  Etching  'a  polished 
Birface  develops  a  multitude  of  facets  which  have  the  same 
orientation  over  any  one  grain,  and  therefore  give  it  a  uniform 
tulure  and  a  uniform  brightness  in  rcSecting  Light  of  any 
particular  bddcncc.  11»  ate  of  the  grains  depends  very  much 
upon  the  pteviDus  Ihemal  [realment  to  which  the  metal  has  been 
subjected.  Sudden  cooling  Itom  a  high  lemperaiure  tends  to 
make  the  grains  small,  slow  cooling  tends  to  keep  them  large; 
and  protracted  exposure  to  moderately  high  tesnpevaluie  has 
been  i^aerved  in  some  cases  to  lavoui  the  growth  of  very  large 
graina. 
When  the  metal  is  strained  in 


becoming  lengthened  h 


e  lou 


larmer  beyond  ita  limit  of 
kve  altered  tikeir  shape, 
3  ID  which  stietdi  has 
s  temperature  which  is 
high  enough  to  mnove  the  mechanical  hardncaa  produced  by 
Dvnstraining  is  found  to  bring  about  a  reconstructioii  of  the 
grains;  the  original  pattern  is  not  reproduced,  but  the  rtformed 
grains  show  no  direclioD  ol  predominating  lenglh.  Researches 
by  J.  A.  Ewing  and  W.  Rosenhain  ["  The  Crystalline  Structure 
of  Metals,"  Pliii.  Tram.,  1900)  showed  that  metals  retain  their 
aystalUne  chanctct  evoi  when  so  severd/  strained  as  to  eihihit 
qualitia  of  plaslidly  which  are  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  crystalline  structure.  The  mannH-  in  which  a  metal 
yidds  when  the  strain  exceed*  the  elastic  limit  is  by  slips  which 
occur  in  the  cleavage  or  "  gliding "  planes  of  Ihe  mdividual 
crystals-  These  slips  are  seen  under  the  micioscape  as  sharply 
defined  lines  which  appear  on  the  polished  su^acc  of  each  grain 
u  MOD  u  Ihe  yield-point  m  any  proctsa  of  ttnuajng  has  been 


jai  uiuuiuuLiun  the  lines  are  dark; 

lion  they  may  be  made  to  appear  as 
DEigaL  uuc*  uu  B  UMJB  niuoad.  Ths  sppcaiance  of  each  line 
shows  that  it  is  a  narrow  step  produced  by  the  slipi^ng  of  one 
part  of  the  crystalline  grain  over  another  part.  Tbt  diagram 
1|.  ifi  represent*  a  section  between  two  cantiguous  surface  grains, 
baving  cleavage  or  gliding  planet  a*  indtcaled  by  the  doited  line*, 
ABb^apart  of  thspi^hed  surface.     Whea  >tialiiii«  b^ond 


isilc  limit  takes  place,  ai  by  *  pul  in  the  dlicctlra  «f  Ok 

I,  yielding  occurs  by  finite  amounls  of  slip  it  i  timilci) 
■  ol  places,  as  at  o,  t,  c,  i,  1.  This  exposes  short  nrps, 
ire  portions  of  cleavage  surfaces,  and  which,  when  viewrd 
normally  Incident  Ughl,  appear  black  because  they  relum 
II  to  Ihe  microscope.  They  conscjpiently  lyipeat  u  diii 
M-  narrow  bands  exlendiog  over  the  poiiAed'  surfici  m 
ons  which  depend  on  the  interseclion  of  thai  nrfsceinik 
ancs  of  slip.  Many  such  lines  ^peai  a*  Ihe  process  of 
ng  goes  on;  they  are  spaced  st  more  or  less  regiilir  imo- 
ind  ui  general  thrw  systems  ol  them  may  be  observrf 
«ing  one  another.  With  Ihree  independent  systems  el 
:  Is  dear  that  the  grain  may  take  any  ihape  in  Ihepncoi 
lining;  in  many  cases  four  systems  of  slips  are  seen.  Ii 
ly  severe delormalionsoccurwilhout  ejecting theoyslil- 
aracter  of  the  structure,  although  the  shape  of  each  eiyiul 
[oe*  much  change.  A  bar  of  iron  which  has  Lcen  nlitd 
omalargeloasmallseclion  shows,  when  it  is  polished  sed 
:.  a  Blructvre  in  which  each  grain  has  all  the  chsractctislks 
'ystal,  allhough  the  grains  have  been  disloned  into  foreil 


annealed  after  rolling,  ft  ^>pears  Ihst 
ing  nas  occurred  ihrough  movenients  wbi^ 
Ijsm  of  ail  the  portions  of  each  individud 
grain  so  long  as  continuity  of  Ihe  parts  of  the  grain  is  preserved. 
In  tnany  tnetab.  however,  a  further  eSect  of  severe  strain  is  ta 
develop  twin  crystals,  and  this  implies  a  rotation  of  one  gmup  (1 
elements  thtough  a  definite  angle  with  respect  to  the  oiho- 
elemcoia  of  the  lame  grain.  EicenJvdy  severe  strainiiu,  »■ 
lor  insunce,  the  squeesing  of  a  Uock  of  lead  mto  a  thin  fat 
plate,  is  found  to  produce  a  crystalline  Hructuie  b  which  Ibt 
grains  have  a  greatly  reduced  size;  the  slips  have  In  IhM  ose 
gone  BO  fsT  a*  to  cause  division*  and  inteiptnelntioas  of  the 

Cmik  of  CnytU^. — Microacople  enminalEon  turtber  shows 
that  after  severe  straining  Lhe  structure  of  a  melal  b  far  liwn 
stable,  a  fact  which  connects  ilsdl  with  what  is  observed  in  re- 
■quality.    Iniomttneial5atle«st,ai 


iilead,s< 


straining  is  follow 


by  a  protracted  crystalline  growth  which  results  bi  the 
Jomialion  of  crystals  which  are  relalivdy  very  largev     A  piece 
of  ordinary  sheet  lead  shows  the  effects  of  this  growth  wcti; 
it  w!U  be  foimd,  when  etched,  to  consist  in  genial  of  crystaH 
eaormously  larger  than  any  thai  could  have  survived  the  proem 
of  manulactute  by  rolling,     A  similar  growth  may  readily  In 
traced  Irom  day  to  day  or  week  to  week  in  a  piece  of  lead  wliich  li 
hcpl  under  obtctvationalletbdngseverdy  strained.    TlteproceK 
of  growth  Is  greaiiy  accelerated  by  raising  Ihe  temperature. 
That  some  ptoccis  more  or  less  anakgous  to  this  goes  on  in  inn 
and  sled  during  the  change  whidi  occun  when  dastic  recovay 
takes  place  aflcc  overstraining  may  be"  mnleclured,   Ihou^ 
there  is  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  oa  the  point.    The  growib  ei     { 
large  crystals  which  Is  seen  to  occur  in  lead  at  very  modente    ' 
temperatures  has  perhaps  a  more  direct  leUlton  to  the  changa 
which  occur  in  mm  or  steel  at  lemperaturci  high  enough  to     | 
produce  annealing.    Hie  atmcture  of  sted  as  eihihlted  by  the 
mjctoscope  hasrecdved  much  attention,  nolablyat  the  handsel    , 
F.  Osmond  and  J,  O.  Arnold.     Mictoscopic  eiaminstitm  of  the 
low  or  medium  carbon  sted  used  for  structural  purpoeet  shows  ft 
to  consiil  o(  grains  of  iron  (lerrite),  iniersperiBd  with  gaJaa 
which  have  in  general  a  laminated  airucture  and  are  composed    j 
of  alternate  bauds  of  two  consiituesits,  namdy,  iron  ajid  otbtde 

(FcsC).    To  these  bminated  grains  the  name  of  peaiKle 


:dfor: 


ingaboi 


'5%  of  carbon,  the  grains  of  pearlile  occupy  aliout  as 
targe  a  volume  of  the  specimen  a*  the  grains  of  imlmxninated 
ferrile;  but  when  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  Increased  to  about  I 
□  g%  the  whole  h  a  maia  of  pcaitiie  having  an  eicecdingi)  I 
intimate  mbrture  of  the  twa  coiuLituenls.  This  appeKrs  lo  be 
a  eutcctic  alloy,  and  the  same  ijilimatdy  blended  structure  is 
charactetitlic  ^  eutectic  alloys  genefally.  Important  varUlisD 
b  Ihe  visible  H" '    ' 
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otbet  vifklia  of  IheriM]  (mtrnent,  u  well  u  tivm  llw  pmcnta 

gt  othd  oMuiiluenti  in  the  tied,  but  Id  dJicius  lime  imuM  be 
beyond  the  scope  ol  lie  piesent  ulide. 

In  eiperimenti  by  Ewing  and  J.  C.  W.  Kiuniiey  ("The 
Fraclure  o(  Mtlali  under  repealed  Allenutiopi  of  S»»,"  PliU. 
rmm.,  ifloj)  the  minoscopc  mu  employed  to  eiamine  the 
ptoces  by  whidi  mctali  bieali  Ihiough  "  fetigue  "  when  sub- 
iected  IQ  repeated  reversals  at  Mteu.  The  teu-pieccs  wen  ihort 
mdi  oveEhan^ng  from  a  revnlvjug  mandiel  and  ioaded  at  tbe 
tod  10  u  lo  produce  a  beading  moment.  A  part  near  tbe 
luppoit,  where  the  itleBsei  due  to  bending  were  grealeit,  was 
polished  bcfordiand  for  obKtvation  in  the  micnacopc.    After  a 

cxanUnation  was  repeated  at  mtervak  as  the  proceu  t:onlinued. 
The  malerial  was  Swedish  iron  loUowing  Hooke'i  law  [in  Icn- 
■ion]  up  to  ij  tons  per  sq.  in.  and  hiving  a  well-marked  yield- 
point  al  141  tone  per  sq.  in.  It  was  found  that  the  malerial 
luSered  no  damage  fioni  repealed  reversals  ol  a  stress  ol  J  Ions 
per  sq.  in.,  but  lh»t  when  the  greiKal  stress  was  raised  to  7  tons 
per  sq.  in.  incipient  signs  oC  fatigue  b^gan  to  be  appirei 


sched  I 


js  pet  sq.  II 


a  itill  intact  after 
«  millions.  With  a 
k1  reversals  brought 

M  detected  in  the 


about  fracture.    The  first  sign  of  fatigue 

ol  tbe  crystals  in  the  region  of  greatest  stress:  as  tbe  process 
went  on  these  liecame  moie  distinct  and  tended  to  broaden, 
uid  at  length  lome  d  tbEm  developed  into  cracki  whicb 
■ere  Idrntified  as  such  because  they  did  not  disappear  wbin 
the  surface  was  lepollahed.  Once  a  crack  had  lonned  it 
quickly  spread,  and  EniJly  the  piece  broke  with  a  sharp 
fruture,  showing  practically  iw  plulic  change  of  form  before 

It  may  bo  cmtluded  that  under  repeated  alternations  oi 
stress  fatigue,  leading  to  fracture,  is  liable  to  occur  if,  and  only 
il,  the  stress  is  such  u  to  produce  slips  In  somo  ol  the  crystals: 
in  other  words  if,  and  only  if,  the  hmit  of  elasticity  is  IgcoJfy 
eiceedcd;  but  tbe  llmll  for  particular  crystals  may  be  consdel- 
ably  lower  Iban  what  is  usually  taken  as  the  limit  for  the  metid  as 
a  whole.  The  tcsislance  to  slip  in  any  one  crystal  depends  on 
three  Ihiags;  (1)  the  inherent  slreoitb  ol  its  own  subMance, 
(i)  the  amount  of  suppott  it  recdves  from  its  neighboon,  and 
(])  tbe  orientation  ol  the  crystal  with  respect  to  the  surfaces  ol 
maiimnin  shearing  stieis.  It  may  he  infcned  that  even  in  the 
most  homogeneous  metal  tome  cf  jttals  have  a  liability  to  develop 
sGps  more  readily  than  othen,  and  that  it  is  with  them  we  are 
concerned  in  dealing  with  the  safe  limits  of  alietniiing  stress. 
The  same  considerations  hive  a  bearing  on  certain  eSccls  of  heal 
treatment.  It  is  well  known  that  in  steel  which  tus  beeh  over- 
heated (by  unnecessarily  prolonged  exposure  to  a  high  lempera- 
tute)  a  somewhat  gross  rrystalline  structure  is  developed,  sbowing 
large  fenitc  areas  not  broken  up  by  intermiituie  with  pearlile. 
The  resistance  Lo  slip  in  the  large  ferriic  crystals  is  comparatively 
small,  and  hence  the  overheat^  metal  hat  a  low  elastic  limit  aod 
shows  but  liltlepower  of  resisting  alternating  stress.  By  taitable 
best  Irealmeot,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b  possible  to  bring  the 
metal  into  a  stale  in  which  the  crystals  are  small  and  the 
terrilc  and  peaiUte  are  m>  intimatdy  blended  that  there  is 
much  mutuaJ  support:  the  dastic  Umit  Is  Ugh  and  Ihe  metal 
is  vdl  adapted  to  eodnre  strtsso  which  would  otherwise 

It  may  be  aiked.  How  Is  the  oyltal  constituted  lo  admit  of 
elastic  and  plastic  strain?  How  csn  slip  take  place  without 
destroying  the  adbcsoD  between  the  faces  until  that  is  destroyed 
by  many  back  and  forth  lubtnngs  at  tbe  surface  ol  ^?  J.  A. 
Ewing  tias  endeavoured  to  picture  a  molecular  consiliulion  in 
which  the  mcdecules  ire  aanmed  10  pones  polar  quaGty  along 
three  ues,  and  to  be  free  to  turn  eicept  in  so  far  as  they  are 
umstrained  by  the  mutual  forces  between  the  pole  ol  each 
molecule  and  those  oi  its  ndghboart.  This  tbewy.  which  was 
I  author  in  tus  piesidentid  address  to  the 


t0/Fof, 


overy- 


rn  iiaUtr. — It  is  a  well-known  characteristic 

natdy  large  influence  on  their  mechanical 
~       '        '        '1  quantities  ol  carbon 


.     The  eSect  of  sc 


altogether  dtspiopoj 

and  other  propertii 

in  iron,  of  nickel  in  iron,  of  aluminium  in  copper,  a 

prmcticat  Instances  where  a  highly  bcnefidsl  effect ,  in  reelect  01 

strength  and  ductility,  is  produced.    The  wide  and  varied  range 

of  qualities  possessed  in  sled  Irom  pure  iron  at  one  end  to  tool 

most  part,  under  i  %.  The  addition  of  aliout  ]  or  4%  of  nickel 
to  mild  sled  has  given  an  important  new  structural  material 
possessing  increased  strength  and  a  hi^  elastic  limit,  and  retain* 
ing  ample  capadty  for  plastic  strain.  The  presence  of  manganese 
in  sm^  quantities  is  kuwn  to  be  an  essential  condition  of 
strength  in  mild  sled.  Tlie  addition  of  from  i\  to  3%  of 
chromium  enables  sled  to  acquire,  under  suitable  heat  treat- 
ment, the  excessive  hardness  desirable  in  armour  pbta  and 
armour-lMerdng  sbdl.  Small  quantities  of  vanadium  added 
to  sled  improve  it  aufficiently  lo  be  advantageooa  in  certain 
spplicatioas  where  aaving  of'wdght  is  importsnt,  notaldy  in 
sled  foi  motor  cairiaga  engines,  notwithstanding  the  eilra 

Data  at  to  Stratilk  >f  5UiI.~A  t^  ligiun  may  be  (tinted  m  to 
the  itrenglh  and  plaitidty  of  ftfd,  some  of  which  are  taken  from 
ibe  Teinrli  of  the  Enpneering  Standard*  Committee  (1906-1907) 

t>rdiiiaiy  plalei  acid  ban  ol  mild  sled  lor  structural  porpotes 
(bfidEei^  ships.  &C.J  conlainioc  as  a  rule  kw  more  than  l\  ol 
cacbon.  have  a  tenule  nienEtb  ol  iS  to  u  loni  per  iq.  in.,  and  an 
g-in.  ipecimen  viib  a  uo»«ctioo  of  f nm  I  to  i\M.  In.  dnuld 
itcetdi  al  least  10%.  They  tbould  stand  bl^  beni  eold  Ihcougb 
IM*  on  a  radius  l\  tines  the  thickness  of  the  ipecimen.  the  IcB- 
piece  for  bending  being  not  less  ^an  t\  in.  wide.  Rivet  ban.  id 
•amrmUM  •nfrrr  Rtd,  have  a  teulle  snugth  of  a6  to  ja  toni,  with 
ni  on  8  in.  Steel  nils,  contnlning  0-4  or  0-^%  ef 
"-  BtRngth  ol  3!  to  4>  tons  and  «rk1i  15% 
s  area  of  section  el  the  test-piece  bdag 

>V  en  ^  1-in.  bwST  Tit  titt£  inH 
>  %  o(  the  hcaUif  load.   S»^  f"  •!»• 

Steel  for  guns,  containing  gencTuDy  0-3  to  0-4  %  of  carfaoo,  has  a 

exIenuoD  in  a  in.,  tSe  test-piece  ha^sy  tbe  usual  qost  section  ef 
(.•q-in-  Nickel«ed(orguns,c»ntaiBuif  o-4%of  carboaand  4% 
nicket,  hai  a  itmigih  of  4J  to  sg  tons  and  an  enensHn  of  at  least 
j6  %  m  J  in.  M  job  the  same  ^urea  apply  to  nidcd-chrome  sted 
lor  the  same  m]rpo«,witb  I  %iif  duomiun,  4%of  nickdando-J% 
of  carlnn.  Flat  specimens  ctf  (on  (ted  1  in.  wide  and  0-3;j  m. 
thlck«andbcmliT>Kcoldt)iniugIii8o°,DnaTadiusofi|iii.  AlltlieB 

treatment,  which  conuu  £nt  of  dthardening  Iqr  i^uisioc  the 
tied  at  a  lempeialurE  not  lower  than  ISOD*  F.  into  a  hath  oE  oil, 
and  tben  tempering,  by  reheating  to  a  temperalun  gEneiaTy  about 
opo'  to  looo*  F.  This  beat  treatment  brinp  the  melal  into  a  cod- 
diiioD  in  whick  Ihe  niDular  stiuctnre  is  nrinute  and  the  eonnititentt 
are  mv  tboroothly  imenaiied.  with  tbe  remit  o(  giving  a  high 
elBMic  Dmli.  Test*  made  en  gm  sled  eaniaini«  about  0-33%  of 
cartxm  ihow  that  the  yieM-pouH  oocvmd  at  IS  ton  per  iq.  In. 
before  the  hist  treatment,  and  at  >]  tons  after  it.  tbe  ntendon 
remaining  practieahy  unehaneed  at  30%  in  a  in.  in  idcfael  sled 
the  yieUtpoinl  is  imtlaUy  higher,  but  in  h  too  the  lieai  Irealmenl 
effects  a  conrideiaUe  Impcovcttient  in  thk  respect  srithoat  redudng 

It  is  remarbUe  thai  tlmigfa  the  stmgth  ti  wron^l  iron  and 
■ted  may  nngc  fmn  w  tons  per  sq.  in.,  or  even  lea,  up  to  iw 
lona  the  mndiili  wUch  ■iiuaiuis  Its  ihstle  qoailty  an  muty  the 
En  la.aao  tnru  ns-  sq.  in-,  nnd  the  modnhis  of  rigidity  C  from 

ti  A^wnMtsi  (f  IXiMMerf  SiKii.— Space  admlit  d 

,  than  a  sheet  and  elrmentary  account  of  some  of  the  mere 

rimpk  stnioijf  ae"'"""  '*"""   """   "  """"  ""■"  — ■--— ^- 
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M  inv  pliM  urfin  AB  (Ke,  : 

y  a  li{uje  fornied  by  KlTinE  up  ordii 
.a.  Bt.  Sc..  ftoai  pointt  on  the  <ui 
IF  lengih  of  Ihne  being  made  proport 


un^rormly  distribuL..  .   _.  _  ^   .. 
form  of  the  cnnB-KctkHi  cbaH»»  providnl  i 
'  of  clutk  quaUty  ana  ii  iniTiallv  in 

iihin  ihe  ifmiti  of  tlaMiciiv. 

UHifBrmlf  Vtryi<i[Slrm.~yn 


wIbIc  am  dI  the 

acu  at  a  diitante  CD  from  C  such  that  the  moi . 

(ft- pjl/ii  -  {ft+Wl/i,,     Hence   f,-hU+'6.Ci 

pi    -Pt(l     -<|SrCD/l), 

SmpU  W'Hf  occun  Khcn  a  beam  is  in  > 


equal 


F 


K)-  npponed  u  inenda.  b«  .„«^«  ..  ... 
ill,  tlic  puniiHi  of  ib(  bekm  lying  beiwecD 


D  point!  n  thai  Wi/i  ■ 
wToMl  W,  ta  lulqeclci 


isti  di  puH  and  puifa,  and  hu 
lent  M-WJ,-frA.     Thii  it 


'  iKtisa  AB  th«  oiUr  t 
r  III  nulunl  >  couple  vl 
illed  the  bcndint    wmcmrml 


elauic  lii 
ind  of  piill,  at  the  top  anc 


iwltam   ed£e   rewcct 

pi^MyJl,  and  tne  intensity  at  any  iniat  «I 
diflance  )>  above  or  bcloii  C  ii  p  -  M)>/l. 
Bn^inf  btinii  £fulic  £tniu.— Let  the  bcnd- 

cor^npondini  limit  of  dasticitv,  and  the  dittribU'          / 
lion  of  uress  •rill  be  cbanteiTln  conKouence  ol        /     , 
the  ful  Ihit  the  outer  layen  of  the  beam  are      /        ^ 
lakinK  let  whik  the  inner  layoHre  tlill  fdlowini   / 
HookeV  law.     Am  ■  umple  instance   we. may i 


P 


Ficji. 


d  -niy.  becaute  tbe  diuril 
lilt  in  hndim  this  nlation 
Smi'n  traduui  by  SnJii 
Ires  in  ■  bar  oc  beam  ia.u 
baif  the  length  of  (he  pLi£ 


F1C34. 

xiuind  to  break  tlw  ban 
Lhe  value  of  IheuUlmatt 
DUlcrial  in  the  fonnuli 
c*»  which  H  assomed  ic 

lie  induced  by   brwdi^ 


LDd   chieny. 
S.  dee  to  thi 


lonfiludinal  ei 


lonEitudinal  eilcniion  arid  comprniBfl.  Let  fi  (£g.  3I) 
be  a  short  portion  of  the  Icnfth  of  ■  beam  ^ttrained 
e^idty).  Thebeam.whichwcanunKiobeoriBinally 
imiffhi,  bends  in  the  direction  of  its  leiwih  id  ■  eurp« 
of  ndiui  R.  luFh  that  R/I-^W.U  being  ibc  chasie 

tbe  taMnCm"  "sUt^^pJE' *^"h^lhn. 
Hence  R-El/M.     The  Innsvenc  fleiure  ii  not,  in 


niw  of  longiludi. 

under  Hmple  pull. 

Otiinafy    Bc«ii 

with  diearinf  is  th 


indt  of  Ktea  It>  whk^i  bn 

ig  applied  at  riihi  angln  10  the  di 
til.    Let  HK  (fg.  36I  be  any  cms. 


ti: 


vtinn  of  ■   bnn 


t 


in  B  ill  coBseqiwDce  of  tbe  state  «f  sti 


9  which  ibc  otha 
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F,.  Fh  P..  fc..  My  b«  nfmvt  la  HK  br 

"^        FfBI,  FiXh  At.     Hen  uh  ki^  n  nn  bhh 

'Bad  la  tW  iilB  of  ca^  lent; 

..       ■tc.thaatai'I'bFi.uilFi. 

n  nnnM  u  ikM  ^i* u ahwiitlin 

cltSi  msaaBm  abODl  ttc  naioa  al 

Ue  tturuly  bpiiUkI  toRB  «  sM  tide  gjihe  mcUsb  ilFx}.  nad 

hirm  on  B  or  oa  A  be  tAkn  ik  nduiidni  lbs  bendjiy  monnin  vid 
iIh  •hcwinE  ialia.  TbabamUiif  BaiiicMcauHiaiiiiiliinilyvHyiic 
■xnil  MiM  »  KK  of  tbt  lOad  kb~>t*  d>«u>d:  iha  AwIk 
tens  oiHct  ■  (tasrioc  ■mm  in  i|m  iitoi 

Ite  pliH  of  Uw  iKtion  ia  necaaii], , , — 

imeuliyof  ihtariiig  mm  in  horiinial  plm»  f«i»Ud  totbe  la^rt 

Tkg  taim  du*  ta  lbs  bemllDC  momnl,  cofbtiet^cl  loaciudiiul 
Hnii  in  filui»ti  *biiv«  Ibc  naitnl  a»  maS  hw0taiimi  puU  in 
UvDau  bdow  tli*  naunl  uk.  Ii  lbs  tUBf  cbMr  u  bBBUidend 
IB  pnclical  prgblmu  nlatiii(  u  tbe  •uoclB  al  biHBi.  TbB(eanl 
fomula  fa-MviVI  bvcoaxa,  for  a  baain  of  netaiwikr  aKUni  ol 
brcadlta  I  and  difNh  *,  pt-6Kli¥-aaiSk,  5  bS^lbe  an  of 
■eetion.  For  a  baam  ot  cuvular  aectSoD  it  boBBtma  pi<*saH/ajM* 
(M/si.  Tba  ■■Itttai  o(  a  bia  h  dkpoaed  totheiiaall  advaalafa 
u  nsardi  miiuim  to  biailint  whw  Ibalnna  Stbal  of  a  paif  of 
Kanges  or  b«MH  at  top  and  boItDiB.  bdd  apait  bf  a  tUii  bat  atir 
■Tb  or  tv  icaia  btaclig.  a>  ia  J  baaina  aad  bnead  In  ill  In  incb 
am  •eniUily  lbs  >bole  bondlbf  isaaant  Ii  tabn  by  Ibe  Baogcai 
(he  inignn'ty  of  mi—  ovtr  tba  icctlaaof  end  flance  ia  voy  aeafljr 
DTuTonn,  and  the  anu  of  Becdon  of  tba  teakm  and  iHiiijiimfMii 
bnn  (SiandSiiBy»cav»lr)ifcoiildbepwpoctlaBadlottnTaiiia 

nendcd  that  Ibe  leniloa  RaB|*  ibHid  bnve  di  liBia  iba  accdnnl 
laiifM  of  an  I  biuB  la  appradoM^  uSiudHJSA 


The  aia*  (schiaEd  by  IB*  cur 
Oitliaate,  it  equal  (o  tbe  beadlnE  w 
>  be  iaenued  D)  c+ti.  ibe  bwttacniaacB  ebt 
or    aM>*iIP.    Hina  tbe  abauliic    '«»  at   uy   ■• 

Sual  to  tbe  nU  of-cbawe  of  tbc  ttaiWat  nomnn  dten  ss  nail 
the  lemth,  and  ^Tbendln  oMmoit  i>  tba  bOfOS  of  (be 
■bearine  (om  witli  icaMct  to  Ma  lofOL  ta  tba  cue  of  a  con- 
tinuoua  iflMributioa  of  load.  It  abould  b*  dbiamd  that,  wbcn  a  ia 
incnaaad  to  a-Ma,  Iha  nMwat  cbaMa  by  an  additkmal  anumt 
vfaicb  ifepeiHb  oB  (Ia)>  aod  may  tberdon  ba.Milgnad. 
,  CufriMtn  if  abanat  SMfL— To  eiBBine  tbe  dtanlbaiiDn  ef 
■huriazalna  over  any  vcnical  aaedoa  of  a  bean,  n  nay  cmBdif 
-    -  ira  doidy  adiaccnt  aectioK 

..B  and  DE  (%.  37).  on -bich 
(be  baodlw  aunentt  an  M 
aodM+tMnapactinly.  Tbe 
nasham  borianital  Cotca  due 

plea  ADHC  Mda«l'"b» 
lauu  tbe  ad|aecfit  lactiona, 
and  boDBdod  by  tbe  bor]- 
■ontal  plaiie  CH  at  a  datanc* 


tbe  boriannul 

" tbeoi^other 

aanasniai  toRX  acting  en  th 
plare.  At  any  haiEbt  y  (he  in 
teodty  if  naultanl  horiuna 

la  b  )M/l.  and  tba  whole  bofiaontal  fona  oi 
la  ^J  ^^7'  *  ^"^  *^  bnadth.     It  f  be  tbe  inteadty  i 
hotiionta]  ibearini  nreni  oa  the  aeiiioD  GH,  wbaaa  faiead^b  ii  it.  ■ 


•¥!>"- 


nod  thia  i>  alio  tlic  intouity  of  venical  ibcarinE  Ri 


■  ban  iba  neatial  aitei  Tbii  uptwiiun  na 
Titlca  (-QAiM.  whn  A  ia  Iha  ana  of  the 
le  diitance  ol  iu  eanm  of  nairity  fr 

Ktioa  ibc  nlw  «  <■•  •«»>i 
■IQIhk.    la  etbcr  woidt,  the 


/AC  aid  y 

of  Ibe  bean,    in  a  oeam  oi 

I  tba  aaiinl  ama  b  f  naz. 
.. — .-«^  «..,  »__„......  iateniiiy  of  ahcaripg  atreia 

.  .     . .  I  1 01  ibe  oiean  ipleniily.    SmiUHyi  b  a  bean  of 

diTulu  nrlion  the  muinun  ia  )  of  ihe  mean.    Thia  ntuii  Ii  of 
•one  intpottance  in  appUcatioa  (o  Ibe  plaa  of  pia.loino.  which  nay 
be  (nated  la  very  abort  baasu  liable  lo  jive  way  by  abcnrini. 
In  Ibe  eaie  of  an  I  beam  wf- --'-'—- "     " -^     -- 


above  eipiBdao  ibowi  Ibal  in  any  *ifticaraec(ian  f  i>  nearty  con- 
•taat  ia  ihe  w^  and  iniimibcanily  anall  in  tbe  laseea.  Piactkally 
al  Ibe  ibenriac  itreii  li  bone  by  the  web,  and  Iti  inleailly  It  very 

idmal  pa 

•7f~ 


1  tw  the  ana  of  aenioB  of  the  WL.. 

a  Saaai.— Tbe  fotetidag  anaiyu  of  Ibc 

h  rentvn  Iben  into  loi^lDdinal  puU  and 


Ip. 

,  ..  r-M-VW+S"). 
Tlw  poiittv*  vthia  of  r  b  Ibe  (rtnirc  pHndpa]  itrtat,  and  la  el 
(he  tame  lifn  ai  p.  The  Miative  value  la  (be  loHea  principal  itnae 
which  occun  on  a  ptane  at  niht  anflet  le  (he  fomar.  Theequnlkn 
for  9  livea  two  valoea  cermfnedinc  to  (ha  two  planaa  of  pcncipal 
Btfett.  Tbe  ficaleat  Inlenity  of  tMaring  atrai  eccun  on  Ibe  lalr 
of  ijanea  inclined  al  aj*  to  tbe  planea  d  piladpal  itnat,  and  ik 
valIjriiV(^+J«.  r-  ^      t~ 

DijUrltm  (f  BcoaH.— Tbe  deflexkn  of  baou  ia  due  paltly  te  Ibe 
(fiatoRiDn  cauaed  by  ahearinff.  but  chiefly  te  tbe  afanple  baadilif 
which  occun  at  each  venical  •ectloB.  Aa  rt(ardi  the  lecopd,  wbliA 
in  nioal  eaiea  ia  the  only  importani  cauie  of  deBexkuii  we  have  aeeo 
that  the  FidiiH  of  curvature  R  at  any  Kcllon.  due  te  a  Ixndinc 


a  (laphk  pTOcna,  whlcE 

"ib  all  pnciJcal  caia^ 
hoed  an  ol  Kiuibly  ibe 
ind  n  the  dip  or  deflexloa 


3f  unifonn  BCCtloA.  of  ipao  L,  aupiioftcd 
wdghl  W  at  the  centre,  we  have,  krtbe 
dcBoDini,  ispeeilvcly,  ii-WLVlfiEl, 


it!  endi  and  loaded*! 


»-WL>;4lEl.     .. .,  _ 

i,  -WLV14EI  and  n. -SW1.Y3&4EI. 

The  additional  tlope  which  thearinf  atrtu  prodiicea  la  any 
orijfnalty  horLuBlal  layer  ia  (/C,  where  i  ia,  ai  bcfiue.  Ihe  intendty 
of  ahcatinf  itreia  and  C  ia  tbe  modulua  of  rigidity.  In  a  cuund 
or  ncunnilai  bar  the  adtfiUenal  defletdon  doe  to  abearing  i>  acaicely 
appficiable.  In  an  I  beam,  ariih  ■  wib  only  thick  cnourii  to  leut 
thear,  il  nly  be  a  loniewbat  ce»id«ahk  pnipottlon  of  the  wbale. 

TVlua  rf  SilU  and  HiUta  Shapi.—Tanvi  octun  in  a  bar  to 
which  equal  aod  oppoalte  conplea  are  applind.  tbe  axia  of  Ibc  har 
being  the  aila  of  the  coaplei.  and  livca  riae  to  ihcarlng  ali»  In 
planea  perpeodiniUr  to  the  aiia.  Cat  AB  tic.  W)  be  a  onifofoi 
circular  ihaf  1  held  fail  at  the  end  A.  and  twiatad  t^  ■  couple  applied 
la  Ibe  plana  BB.    Aanniiv  tbe  itnln  te  be  wbkin  tbe  luifta  of 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 


H  nood  to  CD",  wid  ■  lim  AI>  dnm  at 

-^ '  'rj(iaU]i  Mniflii,  rhinin  liita 

licA  thn  btlu  main*  *4ih  Una 


flrontbe 

uIi,udl<tibtibEu>st.o(nnMDCD'.   TikiBgiwo 

k  dinuHx  lb  rnoi  ana  uoUki,  «  luve  dw  an 

tiiimriL_ 

."^>  ?.!-S'',-t:ft;"i5."-e.-£i£.f 

ibe  .hole  .harin,  uiw  oatKh  pUe  o{  cro»«lioB 

licquilto 

he  IwiBiBi  moment  M.   Tbui 

rMVr-H. 

Cillinc  t,  thr  <Hitsdc  ndij.  (.ben  the  Anrini  «n»  » tnil«) 

udnit. 

nteniil/  there,  we  ha™  g-iWr„  and  henci,  ta  ■  »lid 

•Iul[,f,- 

M/»r,'.    For.  hoUowrtaft  with. m.t™LhcJ.B(-»<fiiu 

r,thew. 

naaoniDg  apptle*  i  the  liaiu  ot  Utegmtion  are  now  f, 

•adrbud 

.-jfe,.    . 

n^  lioE.  ol  priDdpil  M».  «i  dbrfc^dy  htlka  iddidtd  >t  ^J*  to 

DKIncaL  bolknv  cin:lc'    an  orwiuUv  Anwht  ndi. 
warped  whea  the  ibari  u  iwiit^,  and  the  Aaiing  i(r 

vi  vqiiare.  trianiular  and  oth<r  tectLoni  baa  been  i' 
Saini-Vcoaal.  lo  a  aquan  ihaCl  (lide-JII  the  Krea 
the  middle  o(  eadi  ikkiasd  iHlnlcBBty  there  bfi- 
For  round  tfctiou  the  uile  of  twiat  per  uoi 
|,jL.  j^in,,jiJaiid^;!^^iahoOoyJialta. 


-ft;- ^  ■»  ">«d  «->  s^^ ""  ""O" ' 

In  what  haa  becD  aaid  above  it  ia  aaauned  I—.  

ithia  the  limit  of  elaiiicitv.   When  the  cwiRuii  coapla  ia  iacnue 

-'-—  -■'-  limit  la  paaed.  ^aok  yMdIu  begmaiD  ttcoutennoi 
lanei  pfOBOftlon  el  the  whole  atnaalaUalB  be  ban 
■n  tbel^itre.     Tb«  caM  ia  uBilar  to  that  e<  i 


bean  hcu  heyond  the  dasic  hJait, 
poaa  the  proceea  of  IwiHln|  to  he  eoi 
the  limit  of  elaKidty  the  nuteiial 
without  further  increaae  of  ihcntuH  t 


liu'wbe 
fc'SlJil 


lae  o(  a  aolid  ihaf  t  thli  jlrea  I 

ntio  of  4  to  1.    It  la  obvioiii 

late  itrenflh  d  i 


VBoohin 


. . .je  ultimate  ibeaiiDi  ineiiith  o(  the  material 

(has  the  idiimale  atiesgth  of  ■  beun  to  ndit  bemBiii  ia  dediidUe 
(roa  a  koBwIedge  of  the  teoiile  and  cnabinc  Hreogth.  It  ihcwU  be 
•Miced  (in  that  aa  regarda  uhlualc  atrenith  a  aofid  ahaft  haa  aa 
Important  idv>Dtage  over  ■  hoUov  ihafi  of  the  lame  etaatic  HRiigth. 
•r  •  boOinr  ihaft  ao  pcopanioacd  tbn  the  imUeat  voHdi^  iMeuitx 
cf  ton  la  the  auw  aa  m  the  aoBd  ahali. 

TWiffitr  CmMmtd  wilt  BnMu,— TUa  hopoftnin  pcutkal  cue 
la  tealiBd  ia  a  cnik^haCt  (Sg.  tfll-   La  a  forn  P  be  apfUcd  at  the 

to  the  piuK  of  the  i 


ba>dk^  t,-MJwn'.  axd  •ba.ifag.ama  (<b.  to  ton). 
«ivaUi/*n'<  Combimnf  tbrae,  aa  m  |  64,  ve  hod  Ev  tht  [■» 
dpal  Mttwa  F.i|M.*^(M^+HAIf«i'Acr-iP(BC-AC)/rr,-. 
The  gituex  ahawug  auaaa  laaP.  AC/an', aid  the  aaaa  ol  tmdpd 

'    "     '       haltaiiM-lil,m>-AB/BC    Tbtaud 

biaecta  the  aa^  ACB. 


the  ant  In  Ita  cmHl  biub  la  P-i^UL*.  aoTk 

the  ■'■*—*"■     lUa  meua  thn  wldi  tUa  panfenlar  val 

(whkk  lor  hmity  «■  Aall  wdta  Pi)  the  atrut  wiB  he  in 


atahk:  irith  ■  inter  vahn 
eiceediag  P,  vOl  eenalalir 


ttlahr  lauae  nwiiDe.  The  v^ue 
CD^  f ice  to  nSTu  Ihc  coda  If  ' 
"■■  -■   --iieodbw--    '  " 

Bda2 

linltta 


ettectirelBigth  toe  beodiaf '^  icduced  hv  «e  half,  as  iliat  Pi  ihia 
u  ^^ElflJ.    Wbea  one  ewl  la  fiaed  aad  tht  «(her  ia  Ira  to  nek 
"ihaa  aa  intenndiate  vaiae.  pcDbaU*  about  ■■•El/tlJ'. 
—      ■    ie^H«a^«aP,. ii_J.  ^  .i_ -__u . 

ouKi  cmaiat.    Let  5  be  the  I 


Tha  above  til , . 

■       ■  'emlhaiiPiiaaT<>M 

.Bj^.theBUarkrf 

JdaTaadi^Ba  neeificdabwe  wiu'u ^'iinelt cnoldnc  il /.S ■> 
ieaa  thwi  p,.  but  V  bcndW  iSf£lm  fncmr  tbu  Pi.  Hem  with 
a  rbeB  materia]  ud  form  aTBctioB  the  ideal  aOut  wW  lail  by  dim 
-—      If  ibeleiwih  ■•  le>  ihu  .  coaiB  multiple  ol  i£e  lt»a 

■'         ■  ■     ■rRl.aodi.lb 

iwhan  thelei 


The  IchI  i>  new  Krictly  aiial,  Dor  the  Knt 
brnn  wkh,  por  the  elaatidty  unifora 
^  to  in  *n  aatakaathao  ailhcr  AS  or 


abKilutely  •!..,...__       _ ., ___ 

raid!  ia  that  (he  atntgthla  In  *n  caeca  Ieaa  than  ailhcr  AS  or  P.,  and 
the  molu  «f  ofnlDciitB  an  boa  n»i'i,iiLd  by  neaiu  o(  a  (onaiik. 
wbkfa  ia  Id  pan  cnpkical,  gliiiig  coniJDuoua  vilaea  for  anna  of  aai 
ieacth.  For  vnyadtatmawa  bam  ■«  that  die  ideal  hiesklH 
Iw3  i>  y3.  and  for  VST  tom  anta  it  ia  nVllLf.  II  k  wikc 
r-f^(l+fSifliKl).  n  ha«  >  tonuDb  lAich  givea  oriaa 
vuuaa  ID  thcae  two  onniiecaaea,  and  ininncdlate  vahiea  for  Hnn 
if  saAum length,  ^writing  thia  P-^(I-t(SL*/i}. and Irtaiiig 
^and  t  aa  ^apuical  coMtauta,  wo  bava  a  pracdcal  formula  larhkhfiti 
"  anibcaUe  to  nnite  td  aar 
For  find  enda  tc  1*  to  be 
IMvi  cai  5fkni^-Spa« 
oae  other  gwde  o(  Knaa,iif 


zscB.Googlt; 


iR  p.  tbt  toul  piann  (nn  wilUii,  lad  ■  Ion  T  it  «Kb  rid*  dw 
■  d  Miw.     P-aTRJ*  (ml  T-m     "   -  '        ■^ 

ii)P-TU.  Htnoe/-/iR/L 
l-iindcr  may  or  may  ncil  be  bdd  lOfHtiH  by 
the  cylinder  oidet;  if  Ibry  ur.  IbHi,  whr' '  ■  '  ■ 
be  Ihc  lonn  III  Ac  Old*,  ■  tnn 
KUXl,  tlK  ■«  of  wbcb  ii 
buiDboritaulIom^R'.  Hcikx, 
Hfbttht  Inunitv  el  kHKicudiiiii 

AtBtq  khIov  ■Mwimfcf  » 
imnnlainlul  puU  in  lU  dinniaUi  Tc 
w  pIlW  01  £(,  41.     Ukr  u  ngw  [our 

Ibe  Faw  Mtt,  to  touSibtale  Ibe  ndia]  foi 

-]TW«ad/-plt/K. 
T^Wct  CjUmdir.—mm  Ok  tluckiiM  !>  not  null  romp*ml 
At  ndlD^  tfa£  ndU  pmaare  !■  tiaunnittcd  (nm  karvr  fo  layn 
rcdiced  Lntfiuk)',  uc  tbe  ciimmlBFDtiMi  pull  dUviinitbc*  toi 
■beoiKBik,    In  tUcueofllbicki^Liiidn  viiblnrrndt' wt 
lodeiliitanniiBtnib  tn  prindpil  nrtma,  ndialud  cii 
(cimtiBi,  wKicli  miy  be  denijiK)  Iv  f  uid  ^'  mpeelivdy.    _  _ 
Vdaii(  (u  n  nuy  pnprriy  da  in  denlioc  silb  m  cyUnder  nhkli 
not  very  ibon)  lliai  ■  umnmne  aectioa  oritinally  plane  - — ' 
ptiiK,  llie  loiwiiiiduul  itnia  u  uniform.    Since  there  ii  n 
■Mlliul  nno  thii  Knin  li  diie  entiielv  to  ibe  lalFnl  ectlm 
Mraeei  f  and  ^,  and  iu  unoant  ii  (i+f')/rE.     Hcncr  n  111 
rOtau  f+f -cooMtmn.'    Furtbcr,  by  cciiiai4«int  tlKcquilibiiiini. 
ol  any  tUa  byef,  u  «■  bw  alreadr  cooMand  that  U  ■  lUs 
cylinder.  wh»™^tffj-f. 

•■Ic^Cfr?  *'"''°"  *"  •*  t<«««™»l«t'*-C+C7''.  and 

llribe  (be  eitenial  uid  ritbeiiitmiiLradhu,aiid  titbe  pRure 

oa  (be  umer  igrfice,  tbe  coaditlom  ihu  t-pt  wlien  r-ri  and 

£-0   *ba>   r-n    give   C AnWCn'-V)    a«l   C" — CV. 

Hence   (be  cucumfemtlal     Mini   ai    uy     ndioi   r   i>   f*- 
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etauck,  bat  ibe  mada  luboMMB  Aidr  el  "  oStU  tacorA 


bup- 
dli> 


cqiHliv  tll«  d 


ini<c«£"t( 


Grit.  »  tbit  Ibey  ai«  afttrvarda 

tJOA  of  the  odttf  liyoi.    Jn  guns -^  — 

■.__ —  .L_  I. 1^  bond  inull  ly  a  [vgiiUtal 


devieei  bavc  bm  uh] 
.  Whb  eax  luiii  a  chi 
ianei  layea  iJidiry-and  c 
Ipltieed  by  the  latrr  conli 


boofia  tbe  hoopa  ai 


ridie'i  ■yocm.  Uttdy  uml  for  beavy  ordnance,  tbe  run  iimade  by 
wiadinined  wiieiwribboa,  wiibniuUe  iniikl  tenaun.oti  acential 

Tbe  cireiunlenntii]  nm  (t  any  pojnl  of  a  ttuck  hntlow  nbrn: 
eipoKd  10  inteniaJ  guid  pnwre  i>  (band,  by  a  pronH  like  that  o( 
the  hs  paradipb,  to  be  -ftr.'d+ii'/afJ/W-n').  which  givH. 
for  tbe  tmlCK  mbbob,  tbe  -value 

-ttW+f^)l>(r.'-'^).       ,  (J.KZ.) 

■mU,  >  vOliCB  ot  Fiabiont,  Italy,  fai  Ibe  piovfnce  of 
Novan,  dtuated  oo  the  rat  ^de  of  ijfo  Mmf^oa,  on  Iba 
Simplon  nSmy,  lo  BL  N.  of  Anma,  673  ft.  above  leaJevcl. 
Fop.  (1901).  M77.  ItiiRmatfcablefoilhebtaulyaffUicnwiy 
and  foe  It*  Sue  vlllu,  and  is  a  fkvmiite  lewit  la  iprliig,  nUDDier 

STBJCXLUD,  lam  (1806-1874).  En^I^  Uitorical  writer. 
ini  bom  b  1S06,  tho  thbd  duster  of  Thomii  SlricUand,  oF 
Rcydon  HaD,  SufftlL  Mer  frit  iilouy  cSorti  wen  hiWorical 
RunancB  id  mne  in  the  Myte  of  Walter  Scon— IfDrcufrr  PidJ 
(publiibcd  witboul  date),  OiKfrja)  urf  dlur  Petmi  [iS]3). 
Fiom  tfaii  ibe  pined  lo  pnM  hislorn,  wtillcn  in  a  ample  ityle 
(or  tbe  young.  A  piclutcaque  ikelch  of  tbe  Pa^imi  ef  Waliint- 
lum  appeared  ia  1835,  two  voluine*  o(  TaUi  and  Sttritt  jrn* 
Hitlfrj  ia  tbe  [otkjwing  year.  Tbea,  with  tbe  awnuica  of  her 
tiMa,  the  piaiecled  a  more  ambiiimu  work,  Tkt  Lha  ef  Uh 
Qtucns  af  En^ni,  from  Matilda  of  Flanden  to  Queen  Anne. 
The  fint  vduine  appeared  in  iS4o,'ihr  iwcKth  and  laal  in  18413. 
Hiaa  Suickland  wai  a  warm  partisan  on  the  side  ol  royalty  and 

■  Tlib  coadilkm  ia   nalind   In  practice  when  the  fluid  audiw 

'      ~  Hire  ia  bdd  in  by  a  pinon.  and  (he  Hrna  bemen  tbts 

lie  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  uken  by  some  otbct:  part 


hfrv  ia  lonsiludina!  itn 
inifomly  dirtributed  oi 
treaa  p',  the  Iniwitudii 


liaio  i.i*;E+(p+*n/»! 


«aBd  fr 


WUk 
feoad  tiiae  In  1S43  t*  adh  tfaa  IUbfi 
•/  Jfary,  Qmm  4  Sab,  wboaa  Jianana  A*  chaiapiooad  «fth 
auhtnlami     to  liga  sha  iolbwed  qi  ha  Qmbu  tf  A«M 

with  tbt  Uu  «^  Ut  Qwni  ^  &3tfs«d,  coBfiatiiic  tb*  aadca  in 
ctfx  vduaiea  l>  iSjq.  Unnatloi  bi  ba  induMiy,  aha  unaed 
nait  to  tbe  aacUbr  iC>i«>  <>/ f'UlM'.  aboat  wbom  iba  poUdud 
B  nliime  fai  lUi.  The  Littt  if  Iki  Smu  Bbhtfi  foUoiRd  In 
iS<6— alter  a  longB  tnierval,  |ait  at  wUcb  waa  ttaplofti  b 
ptoducing  an  abridged  ygdon  ol  ha  Qumnf  Eaifaiii.  Bn 
last  worii  was  tbe  Uft  >/  Ut  Latt  Fftr  SHMrl  Prtmtam, 
publidied  la  1871.  In  1871  iba  oblaliwd  a  (Ml-Btt  peorioD 
of  £ioD  in  fecognltiao  of  bcr  BCrita.  8ba  died  sa  tbe  8th  of 
July  1874. 
A  Liji  by  her  liatrr,  Jane  Maifun  Strickland,  sppaand  la  iMt- 
SmCKUND,  BDOH  EDVH  <i8ri-i8sj),  Engliali  naluralist 
and  gcologiit,  was  bom  at  Ri^ton,  bi  tbe  East  Siding  of  York- 
shire, DD  the  md  ot  March  1811,  and  was  grandson  of  Sit  Georfe 
Strickland,  Bart.  As  a  lad  he  acqinrcd  a  taste  for  natural  history 
which  dominated  his  life.  He  received  his  eiily  education  from 
private  luton  and  in  iSig  enlercd  Oriel  Coll^,  Oilord.  He 
attended  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Dr  John  Kidd  and  Ibe 
Dr  W.  BucUand  and  be  became  greatly 
ilogy  and  geology.  He  graduated  B.A.  in 
iBjt,  and  proceeded  (0  MA.  in  tbe  following  yeai.  Returning 
to  hii  home  at  Cracombe  House,  near  Te«te«bury,  he  begin 
to  study  the  geology  of  Ibe  Vale  of  Evesham,  commimicating 
papers  to  the  Geologicai  Sodety  of  London  (rSj]-i834).  He 
also  gave  much  altenlion  ro  ortiilhology.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Murchison  he  was  introduced  to  William  John  [hmilton 
(1805-1867)  and  accompanied  him  in  1835  in  a  fourriey  ihrau^ 
Asia  Minor,  the  Thndin  Bo^xinis  and  the  Island  ol  Zante. 
Mr  Hamilton  afterwords  published  the  loults  of  this  jboriiey 
andof  a  subsequent  excuruon  by  himself  to  Armenia  In  Ratanka 
in  Asia  Uimr.  Ptrntut  and  Armenia  (184)).  Alter  hi*  leium 
in  1836  SlrickUnd  brought  before  Ibe  Ceologiad  Society  several 
papers  on  the  gedogy  ot  tbe  distiicu  he  hid  vltited  in  toaiheni 
Euiope  and  Asia.  He  also  described  in  detail  the  diifi  deposits 
in  tbe  coiuilirs  of  Worcester  and  Warwick,  drawing  particular 
attention  lo  Ike  ftaviaiile  depositi  lA  Croptbcnwio  whkb  remains 
ot  bippopolamUB,  ftc,  wen  fonnd.  Wllb  Hunhiion  be  read 
before  the  Cedogical  Sodety  an  Important  paper  "On  tbe  Upper 
Formationsoi  the  New  Red  Sandstone  System  in  Gloucotenbire, 
Worcestssblie  and  Warwlckshiie"  {Tnia.  Gal.  Sec..  1S40).  In 
other  papers  he  described  tbe  Bristol  Bone-bed  near  Tewkesbury 
and  the  Ludlow  Bone-bed  of  Woolhope.  He  was  author  likewise 
of  ornithological  meraoln  communicated  to  the  Zoological 
Sodety,  the  Aniuli  and  Uaiaiim  if  JVo/vst  Hiibry  and  tbe 
British  Astocialion.  He  also  drew  up  the  report,  in  1841,  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  to  consider  tbe 
inles  of  loologicai  nomendalure.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Ray  Sodeiy  iun«>ed  In  1843  and  established  in  1S44,  the 
object  beiiig  the  publication  of  works  on  natuial  history  which 
could  not  be  nndertaken  by  sdcnlific  •odeliei  or  by  pubUsheis, 
For  Ihii  lociety  Strickland  corrected,  enlarged  and  edited  the 
MS.  of  Agassiz  for  tbe  BiilitpapUa  Zaelttiai  a  Galapai  (184B). 
In  184;  heedited  with  J.  Buckman  a  second  and  enlaiied  edition 
of  Murchison'!  OMint  tf  Uu  Calta  «/  tke  Hriikbturktal  tf 
Cktlltnkam.  In  1S46  be  settled  at  Orford.  and  two  yran  blei 
he  intied  In  conjimctlon  with  Dr  A.  G.  Melville  a  work  on  Tilt 
Dedo  Btii  iu  Undrti.  In  1S50  be  wai  appcuiied  deputy  ceadcT 
in  geology  at  Oiford  during  the  Qlnesa  of  Bucktand,  and  in  1851 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.  In  the  followirig  year,  after  itiending  the 
RKeibgol  the  British  Atsodilion  at  HuQ,  he  went  toeiimine  the 
cullingion  the  Mancheslei,  Sheffield  *  Lincolnshire  railway  near 
Retford,  and  he  was  there  knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  train  on 
tbeulhofSeplerobef  iBsj,  He  was  buried  at  Deeihnrjl  churcb 
near  Tewkesbury,  where  a  memoriil  window  was  erected. 

See  Maairt  tf  It.  £.  ShicUnJ.  by  Sir  Wmiam  Jatdine,  Ban. 
(I8j»). 


STRIBGAU— STRIKES  AND  LOCK-OUTS 


m  ol  GnoaDjr,  In  ths  Fiuiriia  |>oviace  of 
Siak,  «a  tke  Sukpa  WaUi  CSM^omt  IFour),  jo  m.  I  -^' 
S.W.  of  Bndio.    Fop.,(ieos},  ij^T.   It  coauiu  bur  8 


imlitiiTlimf    "Dm  dikf  iodiBtifei  of  i]k  pitco  ue  the  ■**fc^*|  of 

ankles  ia  lettka.  Gnnile  b  quniad  In  tbe  imiI|]iIiihiiIiiiiiiI 
tod  ihne  Ii  u  eHeuive  tnde  b  gniD.  It  «*•  neir  5trlc(u 
Alt  Frgdokk  the  Gnat  giiaed  iIid  imponanl  vicloiy  uwaS] 
naatcd  aflo-  the  nUiga  of  Hohenfrinlbag,  on  lbs  4th  of  June 
IT45.  The  town  li^ta  of  Stiiigau  date  from  li«a. 
'  ■niKB  in  tOCKODTS.  A  itiike,  in  the  labour  mow, 
Ii  a  itoppife  of  mak  by  ohiudchi  agreement  cm  the  part  of  a 
body  of  worb-peopJe  for  the  puipoee  of  obtainiog  or  rcflfAfng 
diaoge  fn  Uw  arndftlaoa  of  emplDyiaait.  The  body  of  work 
people  may  be  large  ai  imall,  liid  tbe  UHatian  ol  work  may  b 
■tmultaneoid  or  graduAl^  t.£.  if  the  BotIc<a  to  oaie  work  happen 
to  eqijre  at  different  darea,  the  cesatiM  may  nevcrtbeleai  be 
a  itrike,  provided  ii  lakca  pkcc  a*  ibe  rtsult  of  a  coounon 
agreement-  It  will  be  leeo  from  the  above  dt^nitloo  that  a 
■trike,  though  the  imincdiatg  toult  of  an  igreement.  Formal  or 
ladi,  OQ  the  part  of  work-povle  10  withhold  their  labour,  may 
originate  in  a  demand  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  employs'  aa  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  employ^  In  the  Ira^a  caie  the  iloppage  is 
oEtco  (though  loosely)  termed  a  *' lock-out-"  It  ia  obvious, 
however,  that  to  *1**>*T"th  itoppag^  as  itrikca  or  lock-ouU 
eccording  to  tbe  lource  of  the  original  demand  for  a  change  of 
auditions  would  lead  to  a  very  arbitrary  and  misleading  duii- 
ficalion.  Frequently  it  ia  not  easy  to  say  which  aide  made 
the  original  demand  to  which  the  dispute  li  to  be  attributed, 
and  frequently  a  stoppage  is  the  result  of  a  break-down  of  nego- 
Uations  b  the  course  of  which  demands  have  been  made  i>y  both 
tide^  Moreover,  in  so  ^  as  the  dzstinctioa  can  be  drawn.  It 
would  lead  to  the  rciult  that  in  almost  all  case)  *  dispute  in 
times  of  Improving  trade  would  he  termed  a  strike,  and  in  timet 
of  declining  trade  a  lock-out.  It  is  not  possible  to  frame  an 
^tirely  salisfacLory  de£lutioii  of  a  lock-out  which  shall  enable  it 
alwaystohediscriminated  from  a  strike-  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  attempt  to  make  this  distinction  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
board  of  trade  siaijstics  since  1894,  both  kinda  of  stoppages  bong 
now  included  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  trade  dispules." 

The  only  basis  of  disiiacllon  between  a  "  strike  "  and  a  "  lock- 
out," which  is  niffidenlly  definite  for  precise  or  statistical 
putpoees.  Is  the  source  from  which  the  actual  notice  to  ceaae 
woi^  emanates,  cessatioa)  resulting  fiom  uoticta  given  by'  the 
employe!!  being  termed  "  lock-oula,"  while  those  which  either 
reauli  from  notlca  given  by  the  men.  or  from  thdt  wiihdrewal 
from  work  witbout  notice,  would  be  termed  "  strikes."  But 
whether  the  lena  "  lock-out  "  be  restricted  as  above,  or  applied, 
as  in  the  popular  use  of  the  term,  to  any  dispute  bi  HFhidi  (he 
employtn  appeu  to  be  the  aggroaors,  the  distinction  does  not 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  the  statistical  daasiScallon  of  disputes. 
The  source  of  the  actual  noilces  to  leave  work  is  often  quite  an 
unimponani  matter:  wbile,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ordinary 
current  use  of  tbe  terms  be  followed,  there  will  be  many  dispuia 
which,  according  to  tbe  workma's  view,  should  be  termed  lock- 
outs, and,  acanding  to  the  employeia,  should  be  termed  strikes— 
a  difficulty  which  was  well  Dluslrated  tn  the  conltoveny  as  to 
■bnher  the  "sllike  clauses"  b  admiralty  amtiacls  could  be 
Invoked  in  the  case  of  work  stopped  through  the  engineering 
dlqiute  of  1S97.  In  the  prevnt  ulide,  therefore,  no  dutinclion 
it  drawn  for  ilatiatical  puipotea  between  a  strike  and  a  k>ck-oul. 

Another  distinction,  perhaps  of  greater  inqnrlance  than  the 
above,  but  which  in  piactJce  it  is  sometimes  diOcutl  to  draw, 
is  between  a  stoppage  in  puisuance  ol  a  trade  dispute  and  a 
stoppage  due  to  a  bona- fide  -l'""'"-!  or  change  ol  empbymeni 
arising  from  the  inteution  of  an  employer  to  cease  10  employ 
a  particular  let  of  men,  or  of  a  group  ol  workmen  to  cease  to 
woi^  for  a  particular  employer,  (kneraiiy  speaking,  a  stop- 
page may  rightly  be  lefued  a  trade  diipate  if  there  be  an 


iiteotkia  en  tbe  put  of  both  pntlEa  (at  kaot  at  (!■  b«taj^ 
to  Twume  tbe  nlatlDai  of  esipbyer  and  annoyed  oo  the 
■atiibctiaa  of  cotain  qwdfied  conditiaM.    WIbe  the  *3- 

for  an  employe  10  deay  tiM  esiitD 

allhougb  tbe  mco  formoly  in  Us  a  .   . 

drawing  "strik*  pay"  bom  tbait'unioat  and  "picketiBg"  1b 

work*  to  picnat  their  ptacetbcinf  filled.    Sucb  casea  aomttims 

uiK  wboi  tlw  workmoi  coniida  that  the  ■<»«— <— 1  of  sone  cf 

tbefr  oolleagacs  ts  due  mt  to  penonal  faults  or  tlsrfrnra  ol 

eaptttymeot,  but  to  some  collective  action  which  they  hin 

VaUag,  kovenr,  the  dittinctka  is  that  a  trade  di^iutc  ■  a 
tcaqnmy  Mopinca  entered  bito  10  obtain  or  to  iiiiil  a  iliiini 

Hh  eMmci  of  a  tuike  or  lockout  b  a  refusal  oo  the  put 
ooUectively  or  of  an  snployiB  ta  tnA 
,  ,  .  SKcept  00  certain  changed  amditidu. 
Hit  dmple  litaatiaa  may  be  complicated  by  actual  hecaches 
of  contract,  aa  when  a  body  of  work-people  leave  work  withooi 
iH>ticc,  or  by  attctnpta  on  thdr  part  to  prevent  other  pcnoas 
from  entoing  into  amtTacts  of  service,  or  to  pemade  oUer 
persona  to  terminate  or  break  their  contracts.  But  auch 
features  as  these,  though  common  to  many  strikes,  are  not 
essential.  Tbe  quMtioa  of  the  legal  position  of  str&ca,  bimI  ef 
' '  e  methods  ad^ited  for  the  conduct  of  atriket,  is  '*■*"***-*' 

low.    Here  it  ia  only  necessary  to  point  out  that   itrikd. 


Trait  Dil^iJu  «  Ikt  UaOtd  Kimtttm. 
Since  iSSi  the  board  of  trade  have  kept  a  record  nf  Hrika 

d  lock-outs  in  tbe  United  Kingdom-  The  fcOlowii^  taUi; 
ted  on  the  official  retutos  published  by  that  dctianiDciit, 
DWt  the  number  and  Impoctsoea  of  tbMe  it^pagea  in  the 
lited  Kingdom  from  1)9]  to  1907^ — 


of  Work-people  affected       ifV 


iiTdly.     IndJncdy.    Total      WoiUiic  Etaya 


iias 


1.SI6.4IS 

ssas 

■,4;<M«4 


be  noted  that  by  "  Itidlreclly  affected  "  are  meant 
the  wotk-peoide  entployed  in  tbe  tame  eatabltahmentt  at  those 
~  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  owing  to  the  itrfte. 
wt  themsdvea  engsged  in  it.  The  board  of  iradc 
do  not  take  Inio  account  the  pcnons  anptoyed  in 
kindred  trades  who  are  indirectly  aSectad. 

An  imponant  thing  to  nbte  about  the  ahoTC  flatttths  ii 
that  in  many  ycart  ibey  are  dominated  by  ■  few  Isrcc  di^ale^ 
Some  of  the  lugtr  cases  are  shown  00  the  foSosting  page. 

In  1907  4S7  of  (be  recorded  diiputca  (or  ^Mut  lMir4ftla 
of  the  whole  number)  accounted  tor  las  than  one-third  of  the 
total  time  lost,  and  this,  ii  it  lo  be  remembffed,  is  ttla  the 
small  diqnites  have  been  excluded. 


By  " 


n"  b  I 
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vbo  bm  (oDBid  «oA  cliawtoa  et  been  icplactd  by  Mhen.  f  whoi  then  Ii  not  nom  kg  bou-fiite'dtasnemrat  u  to  t^ 
ILaigliLtaiifi(Bteii  tbsbatRcnmlladuoI  tbeiupotUiKeal  cooditiou  of  the  labour  mubt.  Tbaa  ire  ucdiHibtedlr  the 
Ih  dbpulee  at  cub  ycu,  it  i>  but  a  toii(b  ippiDiuiBtign  to  the  moM  oftial  limei  Eb  the  rdilloiu  al  employen  ud  emplorid, 
.....->]'.-...  I  but  lbs  ilkturtiing  Influence  ol  seddenlal  caiues  ia  loo  (Mt 


lime  ictuiUy  loet  thieu(b  diiputcg. 


Principal  Duinta  ol  the  Y<u 


Numher       Number  of        ..,^._,_. 
'          Work'pcoplc      DuntioB  _ 
-" '        WoiMng  D»yi, 


1 E"^'''^-  --™ 


Coil  Mine 


Il^JChOOO 


710 


aM.301 

■  S3.907 


7.*»J«J 
3,09.010 

4,I&|.670 
4.614.33J 
"J.J31.478 


For  uuipLe,  if  a  (trikt  causcft  a  r'*>r^"*'"*Tt>  ^r  w^'^Tmilttti^ 
el  work,  Lbe  eiln  dcnumd  loi  kbour,  ud  the  overtlnu  worked 
tflcr  its  amdusioa,  may  partially  ounpenulc  in  the  Moppift, 
Oo  the  otbei  band,  if  a  dispute  ihoiild  drive  aw^  tiade  or 
ctiue  tho  dosing  ol  worka,  it  may  kasen  the  field  ol  vnpktyneot 
lac  a  loni  period  alter  iti  tenzilnation,  and  web  loN  lioM  cannot 
be  takeo  into  account  in  the  cadmatei  of  "anxsaM  dunlios." 

For  ttoe  reaum  9IJ  alimalca  ol  wagei  loal  tbiaacb  disrate* 
Afe  somewhat  falladou*-  The  real  impoitance  ol  atrikes  Ilea 
las  in  tbe  value  of  tbe  actual  time  consumed  by  thelf  duralka, 
than  io  lieir  indirect  eBeeu  01 
DOS  of  the  iodusUy,  ud  oa  the  nJationa 
ployed,  and  alio  in  their  leactioa  on  tho  conditkna  irf  allied 


>  eaabla  toy  ngnlar  law  of  variation  in  diqwlea  to  be  eiUb- 
ih(d  by  ttaliitinl  widcnce.  It  ii  lo  be  Rmcnbeied  that  in 
BCtnt  yean  then  hia  been  ■  gient  develaptnetil  in  tbe  meuii 
TtOaUe  for  avoiding  itoppaiei  by  amciLUtoty  action  (lee 
—  " \  and  (hiioMuelf  would  greatly 
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10  pioductioD  owing  to  the  nuae  lou  of  time  cauied  by  itiikci 
will  be  >een  fiom  the  fact  that  tbe  total  duiatlon  of  atrikes 
during  the  Kven  yeiis  1901-1907,  [f  q>n*d  over  tbe  entire 

than  the  loia  nl  one-ihild  of  a  day  pei  head  pec  annum.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  lou  owing  to  itrike*  it  vety  un- 
equnlly  diitribuied  over  the  mduitiial  populatioo.  In  luge 
groupa  ol  Industriea,  e^.  agriculture,  ilrikes  are  of  tareoccunence- 
In  olbeci,  luch  ai  the  building  tndci,  they  are  frequent,  but 
mofitly  imilZ  ud  local;  while  in  mining  they  are  not  only  fre- 
quent and  often  prolonged,  but  in  miny  cbm*  they  involve 
large  numbers  of  penoni  and  extend  over  wide  acta^  Tbui 
oa  an   average  of  the  leven  yean  1401-1907  there  were  4J 

quanying,  bur  the  latter  diipules  have  invotwd  oeai^  Mven- 
tcen  tinus  u  muy  penoni  and  bad  u  aggregate  duniion 
nearly  six  times  as  great.  Intermediate  between  tfieae  gnup* 
of  trade*  it  tbe  metal,  engintering  ud  ibipbuOdiBg  group, 
in  whicb,  loOR  perhapi  than  in  any  other  (roup,  the  ImpoitaBCt 
of  disputes  varies  accordiiig  to  the  stMe  of  trade. 

The  priadpal  fact*  relating  to  the  duuibutim  ol  tiad*  dis- 
putes Bioong  the  mors  Important  graopa  ol  trades  are  given  in 
the  above  ubie  for  tbe  meao  of  ibe  leven  yesci  igot'ifio?. 

It  would  be  naluial  to  enpect  that  trade  dispute*  would  be 
moat  prevalent  at  or  juit  afta  a  turn  in  tbe  tida  ol 


the  prtralenu  of  actual  itoppagn  and  the  itate  of  ei  . 
mcDt.  Broadly  it  may  be  laid  that  the  great  majority  of  up- 
ward ud  doinmid  cbiugts  of  wages  are  settled  oowadayi 
withoDt  Mrike*,  and  in  many  trades  actual  itoppagcs,  imtcsd 
of  being  a  notnul  feature  in  the  relation!  between  eaidoycr 
and  employed,  are  nttaer  to  be  looked  on  ai  eases  ol  acodestal 
breakdown  of  tbe  recognlied  machinery  of  negotiatioii. 
The  causes  of  disputes  are  of  toane  very  varied,  embcadng 
all  the  mattcti  retatiug  to  conditions  ol 
emptoymeot  on  which  difference*  ckMm 
may  arise  between  employers 
and  employed.  Eiperience  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  bulk  of  disputes  relate 
to  queationi  of  wagee,  a  much  imalkr 
boDH  oi  labour,  and  the 

I  ai  the  empkiyBient  of  pt- 
dasBcs  obnoiiout  to  Ibe  striken  on 
the  gcoOnd  that  th^  da  not  belong  lo  their 
union,  or  have  woifad  a^uipft  its  interests, 
or  beonse  they  are  held  to  havcno  "  right ". 
lo  the  particnlaT  ocrapaltoa  on  which 
Ibey  an  employed,  either  on  account  of 
not  having  gone  throu^  tbe  lecognlied 
training  or  of  bdonglag  to  another  trade. 
Amotig  thii  class  of  itrikei  are  lo  be  included  the  ao^iDed  "  de* 
raarcation  "  di^Httes  between  two  bodies  of  workmen  as  Co  tbt 
limits  of  their  trades,  which  f  mtuenlly  cause  loipcniian  of  worii 
by  both  gnups,  to  the  gnat  inconvenience  ol  the  empk^er. 
Strikei  ace  also  not  unajmciion  on  the  qaestion  of  trade  unioniim 
pure  and  aimple — 1.1.  to  obtain  or  defend  freedom  to  belong  to  s 
union,  or  to  act  tbiougb  Its  agency  in  neggtialions  with  em- 
ployers. This  questisD  euten  more  or  less  as  a  factor  into  a 
large  number  of  diipulei,  most  usually,  however,  ai  1  secondary 
cause  or  object,  10  that  it  does  not  appear  prominEntly  in  tbe 
tabulstioD  of  causes  in  the  board  of  trade  staliiiict,  which  ii 
based  on  principal  causes  only.  Thus  tbe  formulated  denanda  of 
tbe  striken  ace  usually  foe  itn^siived  roDflitiona  of  work,  the  ques- 
tion of  "  recognition  "  of  the  trade  union  only  arising  incidentally 
when  the  parties  attempt  to  negotiate  ss  to  these  demands.  The 
foUowjng  taUe,  showing  the  principal  catiset  of  dispnies  for  the 
seven  yean  190 1-1907,  Is  baaed  oa  tbeoffidal  iCaliitict: — 


e  PropDrtion  U  Work-people  iGiictlv  sSccted  by 


i^joogle 
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The  nnilts  of  tnds  dlipuM  in  utuly  u  vuiad  u  tbdi 
cauK*.  Somelina  *  itiike  gaa  on  imdl  the  tofloya  ia 
^,,,,fP,.niiii«l  or  Tetim  fitmi  tnisiiieu.  ud  is  only  cndol 
litrMMMi  by  the  pomuieat  clo^ji(  of  the  worlu;  tometiines, 
'■'  Qftedaliy   wfaeo    trtde    a   alAck   and   the   dispute 

*•"*■■  not  Isige,  tie  plices  ol  the  men  sre  elmost  imme- 
diitdy  filled,  snd  tlie  only  eainomic  nsull  of  the  strike  is  to 
leplace  one  body  of  men  by  uiothei  wilhout  perofitible  inter- 
niplion  of  businesi,  Tboe  have  been  fiequent  cisa  of  this 
kind  in  strikes  of  unskilled  Isbourcrs.  Sometimes,  tm  the  olba 
hand,  the  demsnd  for  Isbouc  Is  bo  sdive  Uist  the  whole  al  ths 
itiilun  umnediitdy  find  wDik  dsewherc,  sjid  tbe  only  eoo- 
Donic  result  is  to  tnuutar  >  body  ol  pmh  from  one  set  of  employers 
to  aaotber  with  little  or  do  interruption  of  their  empli^ail. 
Id  ygsis  dI  active  enph^taeol  the  building  trades  have  aSorded 
many  eamplit  of  lU*  baue  of  a  trade  dispute.  In  other  cases, 
■Ha  a  more  or  lea  prolonged  uoppafe,  the  dispuUs  end  by  the 
permanent  "  blocking  "  of  an  em[^yer^  stablishment  by  a 
nnicm,  or  the  pennaneat  refusal  of  the  emjJoyer  to  take  t^k 
any  of  his  tomtr  employis.  AD  these,  however,  are  eslteme, 
and  on  tbe  whole  eioftionsJ  casa.  Hie  vast  majority  of 
trade  ditpules  are  settled  by  mutual  arrangement,  and  whether 
auch  arrangement  is  wholly  in  favour  of  one  or  other  party,  or 
havcjved  a  compromise,  its  terms  provide  that  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  body  of  work-people  whose  labour  *a*  withheld  or 
esduded  shall  return  on  agreed  conditions  to  tbdr  loTmei 


Dniing  the  pieriod  1901'to  r9oT  tbav  We  on  an  avenge  46s 
diqmtes  settled  aiuiuatly,  affecting  duKtly  and  faiduecUy 
tj6,Soo  work-people,  and  of  these  mily  44  diqnitca,  InviJving 
iSjTOO  work-people,  were  aided  hy  the  return  10  work  of  the 
stiiiun  on  theJr  eoployeis'  tcims  without  necoiiation  of  any 
kind,  and  69  dlqiutet  iovolving  sjoo  persons  by  replacement 
of  the  woit^ieople  or  by  tbe  closing  of  works.  All  the  remain- 
ing dl^iule«,j5s  in  number,  involving  13  5,600  persons,  were  con- 
duded  by  negotiation  betvreen  the  parties  either  with,  or  more 
usually  without,  the  aid  of  an  outside  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

The  following  figures  for  1901-1907  (which  practically  coincide 
with  those  of  tbe  previous  deceinisl  average)  show  the  compara- 
tive results  of  trade  disputes.  Tlie  percentages  refer  to  the 
prcfnrtion  of  work-people  rlirectly  Involved  in  diqtutes  which 
resulted  in  the  mannet  indicated^^ 
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It  b,  of  course,  to  be  understood  (hat  the  figures  in  tbe  above 
table  only  rdate  to  the  imnudiaU  results,  as  determined  by  the 
relative  eatcijt  to  which  one  or  other  of  the  parties  succMd  in 
ofordng  tbdr  demands.  Tbe  question  of  the  ulltniate  effect 
of  tbe  stoppages  00  the  welfare  of  the  parties  or  of  the  com- 
munity generally  Is  an  entirely  diflerent  question,  i^ 
OrganaoMpo  »/  SlrUa  and  Loti-autt, 

In  tba  peat  mij«lty  of  cases  strikes  are  organlied  and 
CODtroDcd  by  tnde  imiiiiii.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  bora 
Jit  II.  I  If  that  tbe  growth  of  trade  unionism  has  always 
fn^  fostered  iitd  encouraged  strikes,  there  bebig  evidence 
'^***'  that  in  many  trades  the  slreogthening  of  nganiza- 
tlon  has  had  the  tScO,  not  only  of  restraining  Dl-coiuidcred 
partial  stoppages,  but  also  of  preventing  more  ssrioos  disloca- 
tions of  industry  by  providing  a  duuinel  for  the  efpRuion 
4  and  a  recognised  means  of  negotiating  with 
Much  of  the_e»Uence.  given  .bclon  the  Royal 


L^iour  (iS9i-igg4)  tended  to  iksw  that  the 

growth  Bi  trade  unions  hss  the  effect  on  tbe  whole  of  leSMiung 
the  frequent,  though  of  widening  the  area,  of  di^iutca.  The 
commission,  moreover,  laid  down  tliat  the  Mage  of  indvstfy 
In  which  dilutes  are  tikcty  to  be  moat  frequent  aid  bitter  ii 
that  in  which  it  is  cmergiag  from  the  "  p*'"*rfii»|  "  cmditioD, 

with  his  own  men  iritb  no  ontside  IntoftRDce,  butt  has  not 
fully  entaed  into  that  otba  condition  in  *hidi  tintiwtimt 
lake  place  between  sliong  ai 
ither.    Intt'  •■   -    ■ 


caused  by  the  iixiii 
of  their  unions,  an 

ployers  as  outside  partia  In  ..  _._^ _. 

between  them  and  the  work-pciqile  actuiUy  in  thdr  OBpliiy. 

Probably  next  to  the  patriardial  stsge,  in  iriiich  eadi  tauory 
is  a  happy  family,  the  industrial  rxoditloBS  most  tavonnblr 
to  peace  are  wlien  a  powerful  trade  union  is  face  to  face  with  1 
repteseBtative  employos'  association,  both  under  the  guidam 
of  itrrmg  but  moderate  leaden  and  neitfier  feeling  it  beneath 
Its  dignity  to  treat  on  etjusl  terms  with  the  other.  Wboi,  oa 
tbe  other  hand,  some  a  all  of  thcoe  conditions  are  absent,  the 
growth  of  combinations  msy  totd  to  war  rather  than  peace- 

Whelher,  however,  trade  unianitm  terub  gmoslly  to  <■- 
courage  or  to  restrain  strikes,  the  oiganiiation  and  poHcy  of 
alt  trade-'unlons,  as  at  ptesenl  conatitnted,  an  based  fm  the 
possibility  of  a  collective  (rithdrawal  fron  work  in  tlie  last 
resort.  Dispute  pay  is  consequently  tbe  one  universal  form 
of  ttnde-unlon  bmeEt.  Tbough,  however,  in  tDoat  of  the 
diqiules  recorded  the  striken  are  financially  supported  by  aome 
Iraile  union,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Many  strikes 
have  been  entirely  carried  out  without  the  iBstnuacntAhty  of 
ccmbination,  the  work-people  affected  betongiag 
and  merely  Improviiing  a  more  or  less  repRSeo- 
It  fs  not 


strike  ol  non-unionista.  In  otiier  cases  (i-g,  in  the  Loodoo 
dock  strike  of  iSS^)  an  In^gnificsnt  trade  union  may  inititlc  a 
strike  movement  involving  several  tbousojids  of  faboureis  out- 
side its  membership.  In  the  case  qikoted  tlie  membeiahip  ol 
the  Dockers'  Union  rose  during  the  few  weeks  4^  strike  from 
goo  to  ovo  30,000.  A  conspicuous  case  of  s  widf^iread  strike 
o!  workmen  not  belonging  to  a  trade  union  was  the  South  Walea 
coal-miocn'  dispute  of  1898.  Of  the  ioo,boo  men  aflecIMl, 
probably  not  more  than  11,000  belonged  at  tbe  time  to  nny 
trade  union,  but  the  workmen's  representatives  on  the  cammit  tec 
of  the  sliding  sole  (against  which  the  movement  was  directed) 
ionned  the  nucleus  of  a  strike  committee,  and  one  resdt  of 
the  strike  was  the  formation  of  tbe  "South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation,"  affiliated  to  the  Miners'  FedentJon.  la  the  case 
ol  strikes  rf  non-unionists,  the  striken,  of  murte,  have  to  depend 
for  their  raaintesiance  on  their  own  rcsourcta  or  on  tbe  pniceed* 
of  public  subscriptions.  Frequently  graoli  are  made  in  their  aid 
by  i^mpathetic  trade  imions,  and  in  the  caae  of  the  South  Wale* 
divine  abova  refdrred  to,  several  boards  of  guardians  gave  out- 
door rdief  Qlegal^  to  striken  who  had  exhausted  their  resources. 

Ths  majority  of  strikers,  however,  belong  to  trade  uudds 
and  recdve  "  dispute  benefit,"  which  usually  consists  of  a 
weekly  payment  of  from  los.  to  r5s.  In  r9o6  the  sum  expendei] 
by  too  of  the  principal  trade  unions  in  support  ol  men  cfiga^ed 
b  disputes  was£)i>,eoo._In  years  olbig  diifiutcs  thii  aum  li*s 
been  hirgdy  eieeeded. 

Although  most  strikes  are  contnUed  by  trade  udoB^  cues 
tins  CDunliy  In  which  the  cairsl 
taka  the  initiative  and  directs  its 
work,  Hon  usually  a  k>cal  strike  movcmcst 
is  initiated  by  the  local  workmen,  and  the  central  conunitiec 
is  generally  empowered  by  the  rules  to  refuse  Its  sanctioa  to  a 
strike  and  to  dose  it  at  its  discretion,  but  hss  no  antborily  t* 
order  IL  In  many  unkms  s  ballot  is  taken  of  the  members 
of  the  districts  affected  before  B  strike  is  autbotiaed,  and  a 
two-thirds  (ot  orta  greater)  majority,  either  of  EDtmbeis  or  of 
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mployei 


a  itoppige  mi;  tw  required  beton  the 
ral  executive  It  graatetL    Some  u 

diUioctioD  betTOea  sliikcs  lo  ea 
Hk  of  ngu,  ■  mtrktion  o(  boun 
to  oppose  the  in  Irod action  of  oew  o 
glutei  Iieedom  being  allowed  to  the  local 


Somelimei  also  tbe  executive  oommi' 


wbile  lefuiing  Cbdl 
tnke,  ud  declining  to  allow  the  funds  ol 
Itic  lodety  to  be  used  to  lupport  the  striken,  may  tacitly  pecmil 
■  local  committee  Id  Ilka  what  action  it  pleasea  and  to  oidlect 
funds  foi  the  puipOH.  Some  strong  Dnlooi,  ho«ever,  eipcdtl^ 
ibose  vhich  tuva  antend  into  ganani  agiaeiiwau  with  ciB- 
ployeii'  Buodatioiu,  not  only  rafuic  ■■— "-^'l  lUKtoft 
agiutborited  iliike,  but  even  eipel  honi  tbdr  todely  ttiiken 
■bo  reluM  to  obey  their  order  to  return  lo  woik.  The  Boiler- 
makers*  and  iTon  ShipboiLden'  Union  has  mon  than  onca 
taken  drastic  action  of  thia  kind,  even  to  ibe  extent  ol  fiidng  or 
npersedlng  recalcitrant  tnemben  and  officials.  In  iSgQ  tbe 
Nslional  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  C^ntivH,  which  is  a  party 
In  an  agreement  wilb  the  Employers'  Fedaralion  (known  as  tbe 
"  Terms  of  Settlement  ")  was  fined  £300  by  the  umpire  under 
that  agreement  for  failing  to  expel  or  to  Induce  to  return  to 
work  certain  of  their  members  who  took  part  In  a  strike  cODtraiy 
to  the  provi^ons  of  the  agreement.  It  sometimea  bappent, 
however,  that  the  central  committee  of  a  trade  aoioD  is  not 
Mrong  enough  to  withhold  ^— -"'■'  support  cmn  from  u 
unauthorised  strike.^ 

When  a  strike  hai  bees  authorized  by  tba  cxecntiva,  the 
CODdutl  of  it  is  frequently  Entrusted  to  a  "  strike  comtnlltee," 
appointed  ad  Aoc,  one  reason  being  that  a  strike  of  any  con- 
siderable dimensions  often  aSects  members  of  several  nnlocis, 
•0  that  tbe  common  action  necessary  in  a  conflict  wilb  em[^oyera 
on  only  be  attained  by  a  committee  representing  all  the  socie- 
ties involved.  A  strike  comnuttee  hu  olten  do  power  to  draw 
on  tbe  fusdi  of  the  unions  repreMDied,  each  of  which  pays 
dispute  pa]^  in  accordance  with  its  rules  to  its  own  memben, 
the  financial  power  of  the  strike  comnuttee  being  limited 
10  the  support  of  nonmnimists  out  of  any  funds  ivailaUe  for 
tbe  purpose,  or  tbe  collection  and  administratioci  of  funds  in 
case  of   the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  rA  any  of  tbe  uiil(m9 

Tile  financial  support  of  >  local  or  sectional  strike  fanpoKi  but 
liiile  strain  on  the  rtsources  of  a  large  society,  but  ^lerc  > 
considerable  pn^iortiDn  of  tbe  members  are  affected  it  is  usual 
for  s  union  to  replenish  its  funds  by  imposing  a  "levy"  or  spedal 
contribution  on  memben  remaining  at  work.  Dudng  tbe  en. 
gincering  dispute  of  1^97-1898  the  levies  Imposed  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Englneeti  rose  to  ss,  6d.  per  week,  and 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  tike  federated  employss  was  to 
diminisb  the  revenue  obtained  from  this  source  by  enlarging 
the  area  of  tbe  dlqnile. 

nten  tbere  Is  no  regulu  proviilon  for  the  financial  support 
of  strikers,  or  when  this  prori^on  is  eihsusled,  the  strike  leaden 
hive  a  much  more  difficull  task  in  prcvtstlng  the  return  to 
work.ot  some  of  Iheii  follDiteni  and  it  li  In  these  casa  thst 
intimidation  and  violence  are  most  to  be  ^iprebended.  In  all 
strikes,  however,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  workmen  in  the  trade  are  In  tbe  uidon,  and  the  sk9l  re- 
quired Is  such  that  no  new  labour  can  enter  the  trade  duting 
tbe  dispute,  there  is  the  posublUty  of  the  itrfken  btbig  leilsced 
liy  other  labour,  ud  the  effom of  tbe uiikeorginlten are  largely 
liiected  to  tbe  pnventloB  of  lUs  by  lO  meaai  in  thdr  power, 
rfae  chief  method  empkqvd  hu  genanHy  been  that  known  u 
'picketing,"  vis,  the  pladng  of  memben  of  the  nnton  to  watch 
Ik  approacbes  to  the  works  01  lactoria  afliBCted,  to  ^vt  In- 
ormation  as  to  the  strike  to  any  workmen  who  ittenpt  to  tntei, 
nd  lo  endeavour  to  dissuade  them  from  accepting  nnploynwnt. 
Other  methods  of  preventing  workmen  tram  tiUn|  the  place 
I  atrikers  may  alio  be  adapted  or  Utempled,  nntfag  fma  the 
'  Noteircitby  in  this  respect  was  the  strike  of  boflomahers  OQ 
Miyne  is  i$io.  in  defiance  of  ibeiraiKnin. 


;  systematic  provi^oo 


olberWse  as  to  th* 
irkmen  to  avcud  tho 
works  aflected,  to  syslemstic  aimoyance  or  intimidatian  of 
workmen  who  take  or  retaia  employment  during  a  stc^>page  by 
threats  or  by  situal  violence  lod  outrage. 

The  methods  adopted  by  ttiikett  and  strike  organisers  natur- 
ally suggest  the  counter  mcasuret  adopted  by  employers.  To 
break  down  the  resistance  of  a  body  of  work-people  suppUed 
with  a  weekly  strike  anowance  by  >  powerful  trade  imion 
employen  sometlBH^s  have  recoime  to  some  method  of  mutual 
bdnnnifiealian  by  which  the  financially  weaker  of  their  number 
are  tenqBrarlly  nibaldiied  by  the  stronger,  whether  through 
the  msthinery  of  a  pamsnenl  employers'  association  or  of  an 

composed  of  much  imallec  DUmbeis  than  trade  unions,  are, 
as  a  rule,  able  to  act  b  concert  wilb  grealcr  secrecy  and  leu 
formaUty  thui  is  possible  in  a  workmen's  union.  Apart  frem 
any  finudil  support  which  employers  may  Kuaranlee  their 
coUeagnea  when  attacked  by  a  trade  u 
cases  formed  or  aided  organkationi  lor 

of  1  reserve  of  "  free  tibouiers  "  avtihibte  to  replace  mm  on 
strike.  By  "  free  Uboiueis "  Is  meant  not  necessarily  non- 
unionist,  but  Iibouren  pledged  to  work  amiobly  with  othen 

an  organiiatioa  o(  atupowneia  and  ibipownen'  aisociationi 
which  was  formed  in  1S90  lo  combat  the  eltikea  than  prevalent 
■moDg  leamen,  atrangEd  a  system  oC  ihinilng  ^^ 
offices  St  which  seamen  could  be  engaged  who  were  f^,,,,- 
prepared  to  give  a  pledge  that  they  would  work 
with  noa-uniomsu.  Tbey  also  opened  similar  offices  for  shore' 
Isbouios  io  some  ports.  Otber  independent  igenciei  exist 
for  supplying  employers  with  labour  during  a  dispute.  It  Is 
not  uncommon,  in  disputes  in  which  there  is  any  ipprebaiuon 
of  intimidation  or  vic^ence,  for  employers  to  board  and  lodgn 
the  imported  woA-people.  Another  method  ou  which  em- 
ployen  in  recent  years  showed  an  increased  tendency  to  rely 
was  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  lo  cealraln  individuj 
iliiken  or  the  union  to  which  they  belong  from  taking  wrongful 
action  injurious  la  their  business.  This  bd  to  the  passage 
of  the  TnAf  Disputes  Act  of  1906  legaUiing  several  forms 
ol  action  by  iirikera  which  the  courts  had  declared  iUegil  (see 
below).  liute  has  been  no  attempt  in  England  to  induce  tba 
courts  to  restrain  bodies  of  work-people  from  striking  by  In- 
junction, aa  has  been  frequently  done  in  American  strikes 
afiecting  intet-slate  commerce.  In  many  disputes  the  attitude 
of  public  opinion  is  of  some  importance  in  detuminlng  the 
nsnlis,  and  accordingly  both  sides  frequently  issue  slatetnenu 
or  manifestoes  ^vlng  their  versions  of  tbe  diScience,  and  in 
other  nays  (f.j.  by  an  ofler  ol  arbitration]  one  party  or  the 
otber  endeavours  to  enlist  public  opinion  on  its  side. 

FuUic  Aaicn  wilk  nfsrd  la  Striia  amd  Lock-nU, 

Though  the  majority  of  labour  disputes  have  little  impor- 
mcB  for  third  iwities,  itoppsgei  of  this  kind  sometimes  acquire 
special  interest  for  the  general  public  miber  by  reason  of  tba 
large  number  of  wotk-pcople  whose  livelihood  is  aSected,  or 
of  Ihelr  indirect  effects  on  employment  In  kindred  trades,  or 
danger  and  Inconvemence  that  may  be  caused  lo  the 
public,  ot  of  tbe  fear  that  industry  may  be  diverted  abroad, 
'ireacb  cri  the  peace  may  be  caused  by  attempts  on  the 
:  strikers  to  coerce  persons  oULiide  Ibeir  combinations, 
and  other  reasons,  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  usually 
regarded  as  a  dssi  of  diqMites  in  which  legisbtive  interference 
has  mon  justification  than  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  industrial 


LegisUtlve  action,  with  the  view  ot  providing  alternative 
nethods  ol  adjusting  labour  difficulties,  is  discussed  in  the 
irlide  Akbitmtioh  Am>  Conciuation.  It  is  there  shown 
hat  In  New  Zealand,  Kew  South  Wales,  Wesleni  Auslralis, 
he  commonwcallh  of  Australia  and  Canada  (for  certain  in 
dustricsl  alternative  methods  have  been  made  compulsory* 
that  the  peal  majority  of  employen 
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and  noikmca  in  Gmt  BriUin  waild  not  be  picpired  ioc  >adi 
niEUurei,  involving  u  they  muld  the  >iurci>dcr  by  Uiok 
difcctly  concerned  of  thcii  freedom  to  uraoge  these  nULtten 
by  voluntuy  igreement  or  by  ■  tiUl  of  itrenglb.  Without  the 
provi5ion  of  some  aJtemotive  by  the  tlite,  it  would  be  in^m- 
Bible  ia  A  free  counliy  to  prohibit  oltogetbei  the  termiutioo  of 
hboui  coatracti  by  caUcctivt  igieenieDt  unong  wock-people  Or 
emplojren. 

Tlie  b«,  faoireTET,  nay  uid  dos  lestiict  or  piohilnt  the  on 
of  lome  of  the  netlioda  ol  promotini  or  curying  m  Uiii«i 
which  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  other  [abonrers,  or  Inflict  ■ 
viODg  on  employeit,  or  injuiiouily  iSect  tike  public  ioterol. 

The  niBtion  ol  Ae  [aw  in  the  Unitnl  Kin^T 
lock-out*  im  briefly  u  '-*"""     «:-'-  -t-  i-™:_i,t.«. 


I.   Sinalbeiei 


t  leidilttion  a[  lip  wkI  iBts 
a  qocMioii  of  Uie  Lenlity  of  a  itrike  e» 

, jmbined  abneotion  Imm  work  in  order 

td  influence  the  cdiuCtian*  of  employment,  but  the 
Z«<nelbiid  ia  which  the  Miite  li  catiied  out  may  nibicct 
""ih*  arihi-fi  dthcr  to  criminal  c  •'i>^i  iiih.iM^.    i..  •!.;. 
tlw  chid  quatlsDi 


Hmiti  wahin  which  arikni  m^  lawfully  act  for  the  purpoi 
01  iDduoni  other  perwn  not  to  take  tbor  plaoa,  and  lor  ib 
.    L J.  .      -..-...  ^  1^^^  BDOB  the  employ* 

or  deal  with  him^and,  on  th 


t  be  poniihabla  as  a  dime,  namely,  on  IndlonMnl  e 

aaminarT  CBmrlcilon  with  the  atatutoiy  Uafaoily  of  imprisoai 

gths  abiDliiiely  cr  ahsnatlve^  lor  nine  other  puDiihnieni 
The  Trade  Diipntes  Act  1906  extended  the  eumpllon  to  cfei 

fcbllhy  providing  that  an  act  df--' ' 

ambiaatlon  In  oonteniplatkn  or 

not  b(  actloaabk  unlesi  the  act 

comblaatlna  would  b*  actionable.     Thii  _ 
ocnnitloii  of  trade  dispute  so  as  to  include  dispi 

to  OMd  not  Hcenrily  be  in  the  enployinent  ol  the  emfjoyer  nlh 
wnooi  a  trade  dispute  ariaaa. 

The  act  of  1B75  doea  not  affect  any  cocipiracy  poniihaUe  by 
•latirte  mr  tha  law  tetatbc  to  riot  unlawful  aoenUy,  breacli  of  the 
peaceoraeditinn,orany(fieiictBsaDisttheBtateDrsavereigii.  The 
act  alio  does  not  apply  to  aeanM  nr  to  apaeMlcea  ta  the  sea  Krvke. 
:    Sodden  breadi  of  coBtractof  asvlce  in  g*a  and  wMar  undti- 

cauae  serious  bodil7  injury,  or  eniase  valuable  property  to  dcslnic- 
don  or  serious  Iniury,  an  made  punishable  olIerKes  by  spccid 
nctlana,  but  the  miscellansiiiHjinirtiiuas  of  the  net  arc  the  most 
inpgatant  In  tnde  disputes.  Thoa  pcovisloiB,  as  ameaded  by  the 
■ct  of  IJIOt.  snbiect  to  a  penalty  of  6m  or  imprisonment  every  person 


. ,  _j ,  , .jd  by  I  >  of  the  act  of  1906 

that  It  shall  be  lawful  tor  one  or  more  penons,  aaing  an  Iheir 
own  behalf  oe  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union  or  of  an  indivUi^employer 
•r  firm  in  coatemplalleB  or  funbnsnce  of  a  trade  dispute,  to  sttend 
•t  or  new  a  bouc  or  place  when  ■  pcraoB  redds  or  worlcs  or  carries 
00  buiiness  or  happens  to  be.  it  they  so  attend  merely  for  ihe  pgi- 
posc  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  conununicsting  Informatioo,  or  of 
pMccfuINF  pemading  any  ptnon  to  wait  or  abstain  from  woHdng," 

Theabewoamsndmeaol  thslnr  humducedby  tbeaci  of  1906 
ns  iatendad  to  nullify  the  effect  of  a  seriea  ofneent  d«iiioni 
(ol  whsh  Lynr  V.  ICiMiiu,  iS^i  and  tin,  waa  tbt  most  imporum). 
which  biterpreted  the  act  of  187s  to  mean  thai  all  picketing  wai 
in— 1  .™_  — V u  merely  forlhe  purpow  of  obtahiina  or 


[■  committad  in  alrilias  only  tt 


Trade  Disputes  Act  of  [90&.  which  expro^ 


tsa 


i^K_  ^-__^_ ,._„„. 

of  an  the  membsn  of  the  union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  aliii^ 
to  have  ban  committad  by  01:00  behalf  of  tha  unkia. 

Etenamie  SSati- 
TW  qtmtion  of  the  eStctiveneis  or  olherwiae'ol  itiika 
and  lock-ouu  foi  the  putpoae  of  inSuendnc  the  coiidilimi 
ol  employment  It  part  of  the  wider  question  ol  the  economic 
effect  of  combiualion),  the  atrike  or  lock-out  being  osly  one 
of  many  ruelbodi  ad^ted  by  combiaaiioni  of  worknien  01 
employers  to  enforce  their  demands.  (Ibis  tuatter  la  diBcuasHl 
in  the  article  TiADE  Unions.)  Apart,  bowever,  froni  the 
question  of  tbe  extent  of  the  immediate  advantage,  if  any, 
which  one  party  or  the  other  is  able  to  obtain  from  a  itoppaie, 
we  have  to  conudcr  generally  the  economic  effects  of  atiikia 
and  lock-outs  to  the  community  ai  a  whole-     Stoii^uges  of 

ployed  in  work  yielding  wages  to  Ibe  work-people  and  pro6ts  to 
the  employers,  is  lost  never  to  be  recoveicd,  while  many  forma 
of  fixed  c^tal  deteriorate  during  idleneas.  In  attempting. 
however,  to  catimste  tbe  utility,  ot  disadvanta^  of  strikes 
and  lock-auti,  whether  to  the  paltica  themselves  or  to  the 
Indiutrial  community  zs  a  wh<^,  it  is  insuffident  to  take  into 
account  tbe  value  of  the  wages  and  profils  foiegooe  duiiag  the 
atoppage,  and  to  balance  these  against  tbe  gains  made  by  osk 

the  km  or  gain  dun  to  strikes  in  this  way,  but  even  mJ  applied 
to  particutar  stoppages,  looked  at  purdy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  or  other  of  the  partia  involved,  tbe  method  is 
unsatisfactory.  Oik  the  one  band,  the  time  and  work  apparently 
loit  may  be  sltennidi  partially  ncouped  by  overtime,  « 
■ome  of  Dk  sirikeia  laay  be  nplaced  by  others,  or  msy  tbenn- 
sdva  fitid  itoik  dsewboK,  ao  that  the  actual  interruption  of 
productioo  may  be  leu  tbui  wotild  appear  Iroia  the  macniiiidc 
of  the  diqnite.  On  Uw  othei  band,  tbe  total  ks  due  to  tbe 
■t«|i|ia(a  may  be  angmcnted  by  the  dlvcuioo  <ii  trade  for  a 
longtt  01  ibntet  period  after  the  nanmption  of  wi  '  '  ' 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  ioned  coBcaadoa  of  en  ~ 

vkUn,  by  cooUacUng  the  fidd  of  anploymeDl 
tha  eSdcnqr  of  the  labotu.  If,  however,  the  arilhiaelial 
compntatioB  of  the  value  of  the  time  lost  compared  with  the 
value  ot  (he  tenns  ^ined  Is  an  tmsatisfaclaTy  teal  of  (he  beneit 
particular  strike  to  the  parties  ooncemed. 
It  i*  wholly  fallaciaus  at  a  method  ot  estimating  the  aixial 
utility  or  otherwise  ot  atn'koi  and  lock-outa  aa  imtntaiemls 
for  eSecling  change*  In  the  condition  of  en^loymtau  For 
any  satisfactory  cnaaidelilka  of  this  wider  qutatioa  we  mo* 
loi^  not  merely  to  tbe  actual  aUifce,  but  to  the  whole  paxtm 
of  free  bargali^  between  enptoycia  and  nigaoiaad  bodies 
of  work-people,  of  iriiidi,  aa  aliMdy  shown,  the  atiike  trt^  be 
regarded  aa  meidy  an  lunowatd  loddenL  Tbe  actual  (aaalioH 
of  inA  is  a  lymptooi  that  for  tbe  time  tban  la  a  deadlock. 
id  beqoency  ot  nA  c(M*tiiaa  in  any  trade  la  a  dga  of  the 
iperfectiontdDeanaaf  DCgolialtcB.  Inmany  ttada ia  which 
both  emidoyen  and  workmen  aie  strongly  atganiud  varioua 
forms  of  machinety  ban  been  brought  into  eiialfTi!  for  tbe 
purpose  of  "^"'"■■"-g  the  chance  ol  atoppagea  (ace  AaairBAnoii 
AND  Cohciliatioh).  Buf  whercfBr  tbera  is  free  nunbiBed 
negotiation  there  balway%!n  the  background  Ibe  poaaibilitT  of 
combined  i^oppage.  This  bdng  nnderataod,  the  qiiestioa 
of  tbe  ulQity  ot  atiikea  aa  an  induatilal  vetbod  R*ol«ea  itself 
'it  questiona:  (■}  Whetfan  the  ptocea  of  iMtling  Ibe  terms 
iployment  by  agnementi  affecting  owsfderaUe  hniHfa 
of  work-peopla  and  eniployera  la  auperioi  to  the  nellwd  ol 
Individnal  aettlcmenta  ot  labour  conttacts,  or,  at  ksat,  whether 
It*  advanlaga  are  auScient  to  outweigh  tbe  coat  of  tufte* 
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•od  loctonu;  (>)  wlutba  fraa  caDcctivc  ncfotUtlan  eoold  be 

Kpkced  with  uivutigc  by  uiy  other  metfaod  of  KtUiii  Itae 
ojnditioia  of  cmpIoymcDl  oE  bodies  of  mrk'people,  ubich  would 
Hi^nMi  vitb  tbc  Dacmity  of  latiiig  the  iabom  muL«t  by  ft 
aupaiara  of  msk. 

I.  Tbc  lint  of  tbcM  quatlaiu  li  vinmtly  the  quutioa  of 
tbe  ulvintagcs  knd  disadvantages  \a  the  cotomiuuty  of  com- 
biotLiooi  of  workmen  and  employers,  which  ii  dbnoed  et  leflfth 
la  the  utide  Tmde  UnoHS.  As  regirds  tbe  qootion  of  the 
dirtcl  cost  of  tttiket  ud  lock-outs,  it  is  proper  to  remtmber 
tbu  iodividuii]  bargsiiuDg  does  not  do  awsy  witli  sU^pagn; 
is  f&ct,  tbe  BKglegale  unoimt  of  lime  lost  Id  tlie  procem  of 
kdjuuiog  ten  tbouioad  aepante  libonr  conlncts  miy  be 
coiuiilEreble — pouibly  not  less  thin  that  consumed  on  in 
average  in  effecting  >  single  agretmect  involving  tlie  irbote 
body,  even  if  the  chance  of  a  collective  stoppage  o(  work 
«c(iUiiDg  duiing  Itaeproceu  ol  combined  bargaining  be  taken 


inloac 

WhUe.  t 
•ysiem  af 
mitelul,  Ibis  is  not 
of  working  lime  wh 


itrikea  and  hick-outi  which  accompany  ihi 


h  because  ol  the  i 


quite  dispropociioDiiie  to  Ibe  *ctual  loss  of  time  involved,  and  the 
tear  of  which  undoubtedly  affects  the  minds  ol  possible  cuslomcrs 
and  hampers  eaterprise  do  thE  pan  ol  employeis.  The  eitent 
vf  the  injury  directly  InSicted  oa  Ibe  consuming  public  by  a 
strike  varies  greatly  in  differeni  casea,  being  at  Its  mttimnm 
in  the  case  of  Industries  having  the  total  or  parli^  monopoly 
ol  supplying  some  commodity  or  service  o(  pdme  nccewiiy,  (.j. 
^9-workt,  watei-works,  railway  or  tramwty  service,  and  least 
in  the  case  of  ft  local  stoppage  in  some  widely-spread  manufac- 
turing or  conjtrvctive  industry  open  to  active  competition  from 

In  speaking  above  o(  Ibe  toas  occasioned  by  sitikes  and  lock- 
outs attention  hu  only  been  paid  to  the  effect*  of  the  actual 
stoppage  as  such,  «iul  not  to  the  particular  methods  adopted 
by  the  alriken  to  make  the  stoppage  effective.  The  evOs 
arising  from  tbe  practke  of  intimidalioQ  or  violence  towards 
other  workatn,  or  (roo  (he  iocreise  of  cliai-hitrfd  and  bitter- 
ncas  engendered  by  the  strike  between  employer  and  employed, 
are  patent  to  all,  tbou^  they  cannot  be  estimated  from  an 


1.  the  poasibiiiiy  of  mun- 
it  is  hardly  necessary 


(UffcRDce  of  pilndple 


ia  wUcb  tbete  is  a  genuine  ftod 
between  tbe  partiea. 

Impirlaml  BriUtk  SiHta  nd  iMi-onti. 

Some  of  the  mon  imporuni  labour  dispulea  which  have  occurred 
in  vanoiB  muf  of  trada  in  the  UiiilKl  Kinicton  irr  noted  below. 
With  leipud  CO  the  luiiiiica  nven,  it  nur  bar  be  ncled  that 
alihough  tor  the  lake  of  breviiy  it  ii  Haud  in  kkdc  fiaat  ihal  a 
cenam  number  of  men  won  idle  for  a  ^leofied  number  of  dayi.  it 
null  wK  be  tuppoani  ihai  in  all  cata  ihs  whole  number  aflicied 
were  idle  for  the  whole  aumbir  of  days. 

Cstd-Uinm  IS  an  laduBry  whidi  hai  alwan  beea  man:  con- 
vulsed by  labour  msputen  than  any  other,  ptobably  otnat  to  the 
violent  (KillalKHis  oTprica  and  wages,  and  to  the  varied  and  ever- 
changiiig  conditiou  under  whkJi  work  Is  cviied  on.  Sevrml  of 
Ibe  eufaesc  ncorded  diqjutn  ainoiK  coal-iiuiien.  however,  referred 
Ip  the  tern  at  cogageaieni  nuber  than  Ibc  me  of  wiiB.  1111765 
the  CtnrtliunibeTlaDd  aunen  struck  lor  levenl  wecki  unsucceu- 
lulty  ■gaiBU  tbe  system  of  a  ymrly  boad  of  •crwce,  whkb  wtt  then 
pieyalest.     In  iSio  «  strike  of  leved  wweks  in  the  Hme  di^tivt 

Klati  a  vaKalion  of  ihe  yeariy  bond  ended  la  a 
■bultnt  >irik«  in  North — '—'— '  — ■  ■^-■-- 

Elnglapd  10  ^< 


«  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  an  abo  n 


Tr  of  Ibe  uaion.     Tlieie 


'ork^ire  and  S«iih 


3  the  ahixnia]  inSalion 


J-  As  to  the  second  qnestlor 
tojaing  combined  negotiation,  bui  01  suix 
method  Iban  strikes  of  resolvingadeadkKk, 
to  say  Ibit  10  fu  a«  such  subslitution  can  I 
out  with  the  asseot  of  both  parties,  whetbei  by  tbe  estabUafa- 
(aent  of  wages  boards  or  joint-conuoiiites,  or  by  agreements  to 
refer  differences  to  third  parlies,  the  remit  Is  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  moral  advaalsge. 

But  the  increaung  adoption  oC  these  voluncaiy  expedients 
for  diminishing  tbe  chance  of  toduslrUl  friciion  lends  no  coun- 
tenasce  to  the  eipeciilion  thit  ft  latisfactoTy  universal 
substitute  tor  strikes  and  lock-out!  can  be  devised  except  at 
else  price  of  economic  liberty.  Compulsory  nierenco  of  dis- 
putes to  a  state  tribunal  caanot  be  reconciled  wlCb  freedom  ol 
voluntary  ntgotlalioDS. 

t7nlea*i  ibto,  ve  lie  prepared  for'  ft  scheme  ol  compulsory 
regulation  of  industry  by  the  state.  Mrlka  and  Irck^nls  most 
be  accepted  as  necessary  evils,  but  their  frequency  tniy  be 
^catly  diminished  with  the  impiovemciii  of  means  of  IntoT- 
naiion  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  labour  market,  ftnd  the 
nfluencea  by  wbich  it  Is  detcnidned.  Mftny  disputes  arinng 
>urcly  from  mismanagement  and  misunderstanding  arc  wholly 
.voidable.  While  there  is  no  warrant  for  eipectlng  the  total 
.t>0'Ution  ofslrikcaand  lock-outs,  it  bnot  unreasoDable  to  hope 
hat  the  (plead  of  education  and  the  means  of  rapidly  obtaining 
1  formation,  the  improvement  of  class  relstlons,  and  the  »dop- 
{on ,  where  practicable,  of  conciliatory  methods,  may  giaduilly 
end  to  cOD&oe  actual  stoppage!  to  tbe  compirativdy  fewcasea 


Tbo  rapid  fall  in  Iho  price  of  cul  afin 

in  1871-187J  P^"™*  ■  "f™*  of  pbninate  Hrikes  and  lock-oiiu 
ddcsted.  The  South  Wnln  misers,  10  tbe  aunbir  of  j«u)do. 
were  oin  for  II  weeks  in  1S7J  and  lor  10  weekain  iSyL  the  latter 
dispute  beins  a  camLiuicd  iinke  and  lock-out.  and  leeang  to  tbe 
fomulioa  oT  the  £rK  of  the  series  of  slidina  sciIm  nwdcT  which 
Ibe  industiy  m  South  Wale*  was  i»iibted  ui^  Ihe  end  of  ibe  year 
■901.  In  1877  tbe  Wen  LauaiMre  dub*  (joabI  wen  out  lor 
6  weeks,  aad  ibe  Nottbumberiand  men  (14,000)  for  8  weeks.  Tbe 
laH-mealioacd  diapate  was  tiruinaiiil  by  aa  artniiatigo  award 
in  the  miner's  Iftvour.  la  1>79.  70.000  Dudiam  mm  wen  out  Fa- 
*■  T™'?',!'^  dfamite.beiag  termlnaied  by  an  aibitntJaq  award 
givn^  half  Ihe  reduction  ctalraed  by  tbe  coal-ovneia.  Tlw  inm- 
ductioa  of  illdint  icales  in  Durham  and  Monbuinbettiind  in  i&tj 
and  iStq  did  •omething  to  pmeive  pBux  In  (base  dinneis,  ihnuib 
the  Duiham  icak^  did  not  prevent  Ibe  dispun  of  i87g  mentined 

iM^  and  1M7  mpectively.  \a  IMo-iUi  iho  Uocariii"™" 
minini  mduBiy  was  iteppfd  for  7  wieka  by  a  eiike  of  30,000  lo 
fo.oon  meo  agaiaR  "  cnolracling  oul  "  of  tbc  Enyjioyers' Liabilily 


Tbe  faUof  prices 
£41  there  wu  a  1 

I"  1593  ■'T  «™ 


corded  u 


a  Ihe  Durham  oealSeld, 


rrtd  by  the  Mlnen'  Frdcmliofi, 'vii.     YorWiire,  Lanuhire 

"-shire,  and  tbe  Midlands.    During  the_y(n™  1B91  arid  1S91 

Ihe  diHnclB  coveied  by  the  Miaen'  Federation  nibmitted 

dioos  of  wages  viryini  Inm  13%  off  the  Kandaid  in 

I  10  41)%  bi  Souih  Wsica  and  <o%  in  Scotland,  where 

(Miest.^'Ibe  Miner*'  Fedoiatiao, 


however,  nduied  to  rccogoiae  (Le  principle  that  wages  slnuU'Coiiiow 
prices,  sad  put  forward  Initead  tbt  Iheory  thai  a  minimum  or 
living  wage  "aboald  be  End  and  prices  left  10 a^usC  themaelvea 
10  this  rate,'  They  decluied  altogether  to  agree  10  any  Rdsetkn, 
and  so  strong  was  thdr  combination  that  tbe  coal-owiierB  defemd 
any  definite  action  uolil  the  middle  of  Iggi,  when  Ihey  cosiidered 
that  some  reduction  was  abaokitdy  niteolary  to  eaabla  the  trade 
ID  be  carried  on.    On  Ibe  jolh  ol  June  they  paaad  ft 


iinvlen, 


.  redactkiB  of  is% 

, iveibui  thsfedeia- 

duaed  any  nductioii.  and  the  contest  began. 

.'  beginning  of  Ibe  dinile  NorthumbetlBnd  aad 

id  become  nAiUaied  10  Ibe  feaentioo,  bat  ibcae  diatricta 
by  a  nductloa,  and  diiy  aeocded  front  ihe 
m  mike,  as  demanded  by  that  body  10  obtain 
doss  suiUiMd  wBce  1891.    Tlue  dlatrict* 
It  work  Ihroa^Hnit  the  diapute.  aa  well  a* 
uepl  for  a  pan  of  Auguu  and  September)  South 
Ih*  advaslage  of  the  mcteaied  prices  and  tta«es 


m  the  leitrictiaa  of  productior 


m  the  noppage' 


IO30 

WthiQ  (be  [cden 
Mliicn'  Fcdcntim 
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tarly  jpojooa  rata  wwt  Idlei  or  otarly  uU  the  toul 
Hl-minen  in  Ibe  UaiLed  Kiindao.  Tbe  srty  wuget 
a  wciF  uimrntlul,  buL  uilie  fuiidi  ol  Ihe  inloiu 
the  (rdenlioB  became  exhaiutcdi  and  the  pinch  (tf 
fcttp  f«IiiiK  nn  hJahi  and  in  aone  diiuicti  deplorable 


voric,  iilu 

be^iuiiBf  __, 

and  Ihu  oppoaitiea  Baturally  _._     _ __  ... 

by  Ibe  HiApage  IncreunL  At  the  end  oT  AufuM  a  ballot  on  Ibc 
quciUoD  flowed  a  imaU  majority  nlU  ia  favour  of  a  uoiveml 
ileppavc.  but  Ihe  vippriente  o/  another  monih  led  to  a  Formal 
reversal  oi  poUry  in  thu  tibpeet,  a  mcelinf  et  the  ftderation  at 
Chistcifield  on  At  jQth  ct  Sqitembcr  deciding  to  alkw  all  men  to 
mum  u  *prk  wfao  coold  do  u  at  Ihe  old  rales  of  pay,  nich  men  to 
pay  a  levy  of  ii-adsy  in  aid  oi  tbw  itill  on  atrike.  Up  to  (V-tober 
no  atcp  wBa  laltrn  i^vards  a  lettlcaient  beyond  an  offer  on  tbr 
part  of  the  minna  on  t1»  a^nd  of  AiigaM  to  pledge  tbcmielves  not 
to  aik  foe  an  advance  until  pricci  rcarbed  the  IBfd  level,  and  alio 
to  aiBit  the  eaiuli^era  to  prevent  undenelHn^— an  offer  which 
wai  lejeeted  by  the  cul-owntfa.  On  Ihe  uh  of  OLtiibcr  a  mretiBi 
of-Ihe  RpRscnuIivcn  of  tbepartica  vnalirld  at  Shetkld.  it  the 
inviutiaa  of  tbe  nayon  of  tax  unportant  towu  affected.  Int  wilhout 
dc^itv  fofiiit.  beyond  keaduig  to  an  amended  pro)wul  on  tbe 
pan  of  the  CDal-owncn  for  an  Inniitllate  15%  irdunton,  and  the 
FcguUlioa  of  future  change*  in  wsgn  by  a  1 "'•  •'• —  ' '     '^'■- 


d  now  reached  a  deadlock,  and  orcttfdtngly.  a 


'i^^^»i™a  chil™! 


Lard  Shud  aa  chaiinun  of    Ihe   board.     In        . 

Tbeie  limits  have  silKe  been  modikd  Iram  lime  to  lime,  but  (wilh 
a  gap  from  July  iS$6  to  January  iSwl  Uie  CBneiliatiDn  boaid  CM- 
tmucd  to  BEfulate  oinen  wages  io  the  federated  diatncts.  and  its 
formatloB  bu  been  followed  by  the  tnititutioa  of  coDcUiatioo  boards 
ia  moat  of  the  other  imponam  centna  of  die  mlmog  IndDstn. 

DdiiAf  tbe  tumiuer  of  1893  there  was  alio  a  itrik«  of  about 
90,000  own  bi  Soolh  Wilea,  which  luted  about  g  weelo,  1804 
taw  a  pcoleaieJ  dlipure  la  the  ScotlUi  eoat^dolii  Inluitrv.  tbe 
men  Ttiidy  ailtlBplini  to  reilit  the  {oil  of  wagea  which  followed 
(be  (aU  aTcoal  prfca  fma  the  aboormal  letd  to  wUeh  they  had 
(iato  during  the  Engfiifa  Moepice  of  the  previoiia  ycarj  jajiao  men 
vera  oat  fnnn  ig  to  16  weeks.  In  itfl  there  wot  an  tnnccca'Bl 
•tappage  lastinE  t^  wvelrs  in  poutb  Waica  and  MoAmouth  affecting 
T00.000  men.  lor  the  abaUtioD  or  amendmenc  of  tbe  tli£ng  sr^ile 
agnemenl.     In  1901  Ibe  lUaiatiifaetion  □!  the  pit-lads  with  a 

body  of  nuntn^e  for  nme  time  in  various  psrts  of  the  "  Ccdrtatcd 
districta"    In  1906  a  series  of  kical  strikes  occurred  in  SoutbWsln 

he  Tonypsndy  cHsItict  led  to  much  rioting. 

■        "■  '""«S 


iStatybrldge 


n  beaten,  their  unio 


The  year  iSsj  w 

In  the  Preston  district  were  crguEt^  bi 


in«|H.  a 


s  in  Lancashije  gcneraUy.     Ttv  period 

[radc,  the  men  vainly  tiying  to  resist  tbe  leductiou 
h  marked  that  period.  Partial  diivuiea  at  Bataea 
Udhaa  in  ItyB  were  followed  la  the  latter  year  by  i 
te  in  north  and  Dort^^ait  LancaAln  affectiat  yoju 
reelEL  Tbe  general  dispute  waaaltendednfithvldeni 
re  tried  and  coavlcted.   The  oe 


wagea,  ii4uch  ended  after  ft 
«t  waa  a  strike  K  OUhaa  m^mim  a 
'a  the  spinnina  and 

,.., iig  weed  to.    in  1191-iSJj  »  grest 

diopute  In  the  co(Eai>.Bpinniiig  trade  took  place,  50.000  penou  ia 
the  OUhara  and  surroumjin*  districts  being  «■< 'a*  30  wec^saiaiBit 
a  popond  reductiua  of  5^    The  depute  was  ended  by  the  ■»■ 


rediictioa  of  ttages  alTe ,  _... 

weaving  brancha    Tbe  dispute  1 
1  — j.._;_^  ^f  j,j^  being 


. , been  charaf  teriied  by  a 

— a-.  ....H^ber  of  local  and  sectional  disputes  sHneliBa  ajfcctmt 
compsiaiiN-ely  small  bodies  of  men.  Often,  bowenr.  all  bnnilia 
of  buUdina  trades  in  a  given  diiliict  have  been  stopped  sjmid- 
tanrously.^ul  few  of  the  bulMing  trade  sloppaga  have  affected  a 
iU^ienlly  large  body  of  men  to  oe  noticed  here  as  inaodersnl  (tis. 

Loodon.  Tlie,yenn  Itio  I 

,  jLTt  of  the  London  carpealar 

...  to  obloia  a  rite  In  wageo,  tfa . ^ 

lediiancc  to  a  fall  In  l8u  an  loponant  dioule  laid  idle  tne 
buiMiog  tndea  of  UverpooTand  Maodieiter.  The  lUapiitc  tram 
out  of  the  objectioa  of  tbe  men  to  the  oDatract  antem.  aud  M  to  • 
general  lock-out  to  coopel  tbe  mea  to  tea^  their  uniopa.  in  ^lich 
the  cmplc^rt  wen  (enenlly  succeufuL  la  1159-1860  a  partial 
strike  in  Loodon  aninat  the  dbcharge  of  a  delegate  led  to  a  lock- 
out o(  is/ma  building  epenlhea  foe  7  maatha,  and  tn  iKi-iM> 
a  lenewed  strike  lor  a  nductloa  of  bauit  wiked  ia  •  coauiVBiine. 
In  iS;pi  then  waa  a  uceaiful  atrOc  g(  10.000  London  boiUiag 
operatives  for  a  rile  of  wages,  a  durtenlnf  of  houia  bdng  aha 
obtained.  In  lA^I  there  was  no  unaucceiiful  strike  of  carpentecs  in 
Landon  [or  arise  invages.affectlng90oomcaaodtBstln*a4«ecftL 

EnfinirriMf.  Skip^!S£mg  amilhU  nWB.-^Aiiiong  th*  laiK 
notewortby  diipiitei  in  the  caglnccruig  trade  was  that  In  t9s>,  anon 
after  the  lonoatioB  of  th*  Amalgamated  Society  of  EDtin«ers  bf 
the  (uson  of  ■  number  of  local  and  aectkmal  aodetiei.  lie  lEspalc 
originated  In  Laiicuhke.and  turned  on  demands  fros  the  vien  fee 
tbe  aboUlioo  of  piecework  and  ovectiac  the  dispute  btfnc  iwtthic 
camplicjtted  by  qaastiiiaa  leiating  to  the  onplajfliient  of  bbiusn 
in  working  machtneOi  The  men  ceased  workiog  overtime,  and  wtn 
locked  out  to  the  number  of  over  13.000  forpetiods  niq^iti  fna 

engineering  ibopt  nqnirnd  tbe  men  to  lave  the  oidom  before  nenam- 
ing  work.  In  iSlt  a  atiike  of  lota  to  900a  aei  in  the  Bocth  <( 
England  foe  a  reduction  of  hours  from  59  to  54  was  succeeoful  alici 
a  sioppige  ef  ra  wcekh  and  led  to  the  genenJ  iaUoduixloB  of  Ike 
oine-bii«f<l«)F  t  breughout  the  ceuntty.  ,   . .    . 

tuRUBf  on  qucstiau  of  boura  and  of  f eatdon  of  mmint^^imrwiT  j 


lyin  Landoo' 


lit  an  eigU^bourday  in  London  WDfkAeiis, 

nB^odowMd  bi  impeiluce  by  other  qm 

ficcdoB  of  eoiployen  from  (atarfeveaea  by  uk  imnrMB   en  u« 

management  of  their  Inulneia,  enedally  In  such  mntten  as  pieces 

affecting  tbe  niattaaa  s(  em^oyw  and  enptoyed  giBCiall]r  tlMwiqih- 
out  tbe  United  Klogdoou  For  toat  tlo*  pceirioua  to  Ihe  (esml 
dinute  then  had  been  a  growing  dimatiifactlon  on  tbe  part  nf  the 

tm^ojtn  with  a ■■ '  -*■-  *— ' •  •=— ^ 

of  bngineeraiiiid o 

ing  IH  — —rr— ^ ^ 

lobe  outiids  the  legitimate  functiona  of  trade  ua 

of  any  general  ctimUnation  of  cnployerf,  the  ui ... . 

bring  their  wbole  force  to  bear  on  empbyen  in  panlcDlar  lo^Uitn 


STRIKES  AND  LOCK-OUTS 

■Itk  (be  Rfuh  tkit  tkt  I 
rnlgeced  yuirfwry  m — , 

jomiiiaiDiKl  of  bcini  lubiKt 
in  (Mir  conpethon,  ud  iIht 

jiinaiEFninii  oitbcir  buHBOi.  Jn  Itos  wu  Imn 
of  Eniinerring  Enployen  br  the  aauion  of  the 
aa  the  Clyde  ■nd  fa  Belfut,  uid   "   ■  ' 


■ad  acbw  auntnia, 
'-omplcM  concrvl  ovl-  .-^ 
u  fbniKd  tbe  FedcratioE 


aa  the  Oyile  and  u  Bdlut,  uid  thii  lednlioa  radiially  iiipid 
to  «brr  duirklt  until  it  uulhr  aabnced  the  Uotud  funiaoni 
Keotnlly.  The  polky  of  the  (edentioa  vu  la  defeat  the  attempt 
of  ibe  unioni  lo  pgt  ptcaaure  oo  paniculu-  individiiali  or  laaliiia 
by  the  counteT'thicM  «f  *  teitfraJ  lock-out  of  trade  unionUu 
over  a  wide  ana  in  lupnciR  ofibe  imptoytn  thui  iltKlad. 
Tbe  tuk-out  BMica  vn  Inoin]  is  wdi  ■  ny  tlui  3;%  of  the 

WMkunlil  ihewbolTiiMeloclirdout.  Lock-oul  nixica  of  lhi>  kind 
mt  nria  poited— n  AoAiit  ol  1S96  and  In  the  (pring  of  1S97— 
More  th«  genefal  dinutc,  out  la  each  cate  the  diipute  waa  averted 
before  the  BottM  toek  egeO-BM  the  confateDia  which  look  ftact 

led  to  no  aniceiimit  euept  on  comniaUvdy  unimportant  points- 
When,  thmfOTE,  la  June  1897  the  London  emjAiyen,  Ibtulened 
with  a  ftrikc  for  an  etght-hour-day.  put  their  caie  In  the  handi  of 
the  Enphnin'  FlidBuiin.  and  the  ledentian  determined  10  up- 
port  tb«n  by  a  ceneril  lock-out.  ii  wib  uDdmlDod  that  ihii  kjck-out 
wu  enforced,  not  only  in  order  to  reiiat  tbe  Teduciion  of  houn  la 
London,  but  to  obtain  ■  lettlnDnit  of  all  ihe  iinponant  au«tion> 
at  ime  between  the  frdmtion  and  ihe  unnni  ai  ■  ohole-  Tbe 
enilneen  lepUcd  to  the  notim  of  a  fradoil  tix:k-out  by  wiibdruint 
tbe  whole  of  their  membere  from  work  in  ledcnred  workibajM. 
At  lint  the  lock-out  affected  aome  35,000  men  employed  in  J50 
e«Ibliihmenl>,  but  by  the  cltue  of  the  dispute  the  number  of 
rmpbyera  inWved  bad  risen  to  70J,  and  of  4n^-people  10  47.500; 
Until  November  no  meeting  between  the  parties  took  place,  bul 
on  tbe  34th  of  November  ana  foUowing  dayi  a  coniemce  wat  held 
in  pqTBUUce  of  itegotiationa  with  the  pertica  by  tbe  board  ol  trade, 
each  aid^  havlnE  ia  own  cbainnaii.  The  mam  point  for  which  the 
employen  contended  waa  fteedom  on  the  part  of  c«ch  employer  to 
intnaduw  Into  lila  warfcahop  anr  conditiDn  of  labour  under  which 
any  iflembtraof  the  trade  onioni  wervworhiDg  in  uyof  tbe  federated 
worfcibop*  ■>  the  beginninc  of  the  diipute,  enipt  aa  tefatdi  niei 
of  wagca  and  botira  of  labour.  AriiinE  out  of  thia  general  principle 
of  freMom  of  itunagement .  a  number  ot  tpecial  p^nlB  were  diicuHcd 
ud  wbi^iuently  embodied  in  •rparate  artidea  of  the  prnvisional 
■gricment.  and  a  anttm  of  kicaJ  and  general  confeiencea  foe  tbe 
— "■— ^land  avoidance  of  future  diapuraawu  also  included  thet^ 
ernployerv_fbaolute1y  declined  to  grant  any  reduction 

I  ah  owinE  to  tbe  reluial  of  tbe 


d  for  an  eighl^hour^lay  waa  fomu 
e  notb  and  eiFJanationi  published  bj 


«  ernployen  abaolutt 
I  of  labour.   THenegoI 


the  engineering  tradea 
caufle  diipute  being  n 


buildrri  on  tiie'CTydc  uruck  for  13  weeka  fo 
the  dispute  being  lettled  by  arbitration- 

1n  1906  Ihe  ihrpbuilden  in  tbe  Clyde  dietric 
T  weefci  to  obiain  aa  advance  of  wagea  of 
dupute  ended  in  their  defeat,  about  xs/no  n 

In  iSfl  a  prc^nged  ,diipule  took  place 


lyv." 


vk.    Tbe 


drawing  up  of  aa  elaborate  liat  of  apponionnent  ipplicsbk  to  the 
Tyike  and  Wear.  The  shipbuilding  tradea  have  frtnn  eaiiy  timea 
been  marked  by  numeroui  "  demanaiion"  diipuiei,  rtwallyrf  a 

of  work'peopie — e.g.  between  fblpwrrHhts 
ahipwrighta  and  ]ainm:  ahipwii^ghti  and  boili 
ca  bineimaken :  hailcrma  kera  < 


Among  the  more  important 
,  l865."n"-hk:b  Ihf  m^ 


.    Some  of  Ih 


ani^umber 
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Staffmrlshire  (or  4  weeka  bi  IM]  acalnat  a  icducuon 
:  wagea.  attended  by  rioting  and  dtftruction  of  ptani- 
Tbe  nailmakTra  in  the  Dudley  district  engaged  in  wvleapread  di^ 
.  inei  in  1S40,  iMi  and  1M7.  The  acrike  of  1840  aninit  a  re- 
duction of  wan  waa  niwicccaaful-  Those  of  IftBj  and  J8A7  were 
lot  advance  rf  wages:  th«  fonner  wai  wholly,  the  latter  [anlally 
chain-makers  of  Cradley  Heath  tiuesifully 


isj+fa*; 


1  the  L&cestei  hosiery 

— -,  .-  . n  taikn  fa  London  In 

on  of  bouri,  laatiiu  leveral  montba. 
tic  amocv  the  potlny  workntcn  in  the  Midlands  in  1B3& 
terms  ofyEaily  hinn^  leading  to  a  general  lock-out 
»  men  for  10  weeks,  which  ended  la  tie  defeat  of  tbe 

i  of  dlipatea  among  agricultDral  labrvrtta  In  \Sji-iBjA 

Hsl  the  only  wide^nead  disputes  recorded 

I  a  imjoiiged  sirika  of  dock  and  watenlda 
ir  a  rise  b  wagea  and  other  aheratiooa  la 

vceivcd  from  the  AustraUan  trade  u^na 
ibUc-  ll  begin  on  tbe  istb  of  Augnt  srith 
be  Wat  !>£■  Docksabout  the  wagea  earned 
I  argo,  but  Atead  Tafddly  anioiK  all  daaiea 
port,  who  took  the  opportunity  ofdeniaiiding 
of  pay  (or  time  worlt  (ram  sd.  to  6d.,  the 


pithy."  tboiqii  the  latter  daaa  af*o 

"ids  of  their  osm.    Emplaymeal  waa  brink. 


time  not  leaa  than  iftdss  men  were  idle.    Fi 
were  unconnected  with  trade  uniotis  which  c.  _ 
pay.  but  during  the  monih  that  the  strike  lasted 
and  abtDKl  siiUiTibed         ■     '" 


itbetie.  and  in  a 


raising  funds  to  v^JH  the  London  laboui 
acrtptiona  practically  decided  the  issue  of 
day  on  wbKh  Ihe  fint  AustroUan  meellni 
leaders  of  the  itTifca  attempted  by  iKana  I 
to  widen  tbe  arva  of  tbe  dispute  and  ca 
industry.     Tboogh  tUs  attempt  waa  h 


fiynn  Australia,  where  from  the  Nth 

-  Mlorlhepurp        ' 

The  Auitraliar 

ontest.    Ontbr 

held  at  Brisbar 


ettlementa  with  the . 


, the  ahipoiiroefs  atlemptedlo 

.be  dock  companies  to  allow  tbem  to  ernploy  labour 
docks.   The  spprehenvons  of  tbe  public  led  to  the 


le  Lord  Mayoe.  the  bishop  of  London,  Cardinal  Mas 


a  settlement,  the  lei 


September, 


~reinartab[yJ*w^By  t_hecndoF?h? 


arising  out  of  tbe  diqiut 

.  eycar  the  Dock  Laboureii 

ily  been  known  as  the  Tea  Operative 


1)  had  increased  it 


I  afttfvards  Innhtf 


B  adjusted  by  aa 


airard  of  Lord  Btuey  before  tbey 
prindpal  porta  whkh 


esof  struggles  b 


6.  Tbe  organlialion  o 

alippbig  Federati'JiriJni 

right  to  employ  "  f  n:c  Ubour  "  in  oppcaidoa  to  tbe  unio 
and  olbcr  bodMol  bbouien.  The  lait  of  these  diiput 
scale  occurred  «1  Hun  in  1S03,  and  ™Jed  in  th  -' 
labourers  after  a  stoppage  afFntiiHir,a»  men. _ 

7.  In  iSqj  a  general  Moppoge  of  46Aai>  boot  and  shoe  operatives 
was  terminated,  after  a  stoppage  o(  6  weeks,  by  a  settlement  effected 
through  tbe  board  of  trade.    Tbe  issues  ol  thia  dispute  were  of 


se  disputes  on  a  targe 
be  defeat  of  the  dock 
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TIm  li|iiR>  fiMD  1901  iti 


to  pnlawed  dinita 
;hvK]BiD.lB96_uid  ■! 

n  aflKted,  and  tbir  quatkm  It  imr 
■trt  ths'icniiiiliDa  c/  Ibc  mea'i  eonbinatkia  ud  the  rmedy  flf 
■  miabo'  ot  ulcMd  grievuca,  iiKludlnf  the  ■boUckn  si  the  cm- 
tnct  (yuem.  After  4B  week/  ItiMMe.  diuliia  wUch  tiie  boud 
d  tnda  vainly  tried  10  mediUe,  tne  Snu  diipuu  m*  ended  by  ■ 
eompniniiie ;  but  id  i<KD  HAotlier  dnioJe  bet"!  *l^b  *u  per- 
BHtd  in  by  muy  ol  the  ibcd  until  NovimbB'  igcj,  but  wkliaal 

Ftrtipi  CaalHa. 

Bdow  Is  ^vtn  K  brief  (cconnt  o(  the  moM  nceU  itiike 
■UlUUa  is  the  prisdpd  cooDUie*  otker  thu  Ibe  United 
Kidcdom,  except  thou  irf  the  United  States,  which  ue  doll 
<ritb  in  1  lepBtBte  lectieD. 

f roHce.—Dctailed  itatiilio  of  niilLei  and  lock-outi  In  fiance 
have  been  publiibed  umually  iinc«  1800  by  the  French  oSce 
Ju  travaiL    ITie  foUowlag  are  the  Sgont  (OT  mno-T90<^ 


Year. 

SS.-" 

'^.etr"' 

wSsji'i 

1 

:S 

™,769 

i 

Meufll 
7y~ 

Sia 

»l,fa6 

*'»9.8+» 

The  prindpai  croops  of  indiutrie*  aaected  by  dkputea 
ID  1400  and  1901  tbe  trampon,  invo1vInj[  47it9j  and  36,636 
varit-people  re^Kctivdy;  In  1901  the  mining  and  quarrying, ' 
vnlvisg  iip,i8i  <roik-peop]e;in  I9«j  tbe  tolilc 


iy>7 


Number  ef  DiipulEi 


ii 


6S.t9l 
VAfi 


a«!i 


Li  1905,  331435  imk-paoiile  employvd  in  the  *'*"^"j  and 
fiMl*i»j  gruup  were  Involved  in  diiputo,  and  in  190^  and  1407 
lOT^BB  ^nd  90,890  wotk-pet^ile  eenploycd  In  the  building  gimp 
of  tndei  wete  to  involved. 

In  the  GoiBan  Hatiitia  ditptttei  an  taunted  man  than 
once  it  dne  to  bor  than  one  aepante  canie.  Of  tlie  total 
numbei  of  dnputs  tabulattd  in  Ihii  way  duiin(  the  period 
190^-1907,  j6%  woe  on  quslioDi  of  'ngm,  15%  oB  questiou 
of  boon,  10%  on  qucitionB  ot  the  eoflaymialt  at  puliculai 
diua  of  penou  and  the  balance  oa  qncMioiii  of  woifcinf 
Tula  and  otfier  caiuca. 

Durini  the  laine  period  )o%  of  Ibc  dlqiula  wen  ittlled 
of  the  woik^Mcfde,  4j%  In  favour  of  the  tmploym, 


o  nponi  pub- 


and  3S%  wi 

IMfim.— The  follawing  fifora  an  bated  oi 
liibed  by  the  Belgian  laboui  dqiattmenL 

lie  table  pven  below  ihow*  the  Dnmbcr  ol  Mtika  and  the 
numbs  ot  iRnl-peo[de  directly  aflened  by  Kribi  in  cad 
ol  the  ycata  igoi  to  (907- 

Tbc  minlni  Induatiy  and  the  tnnqiort  ttada  iccmuued  i« 
»,8t]  and  15,063  of  Ibe  work-people  affected  In  1901,  and 
the  mining  Indiulry  and  the  teitile  induuiy  acooonted  fn 
S9,i68  and  7975  of  the  wnk-people  in  1903.    In  1906  tbc 

inlng  Induitiy  accounted  for  11,189  of  the  worti-peofde  aflecled, 
.  -   ■•- 10,660, t^ mining 
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IndiBtry,  Involving  76,37$  work-people;  in  1904  the  textile 
maiufacturing  induitry,  involving  76,193  work-people;  the 
tianqioit,  involving  69,193  work-people,  and  (he  agricultunl, 
fotcatiy  Utd  bhing  gnnp,  invdving  51,333  woik-people;  in 
(905  the  building  and  metal  (nde  gniupi  of  Industris,  Involving 
about  3>,ooo  work-people  in  each;  and  in  1906  the  buildipg, 
metal  and  mining  quarrying  group*  ol  induitiiei.  Involving 
about  90,000  work-people  in  each. 

Is  Ibe  French  statiilia  of  causes  of  dispnta  a  dispute  due 
to  several  causes  is  entered  as  nuny  times  as  tliere  are  causes, 
not  merely  under  its  prizidpa]  cause,  a>  in  the  United  Kingdom 

prevalence  of  different  groups  ol  causes  ol  trade  disputes  by  the 
numbers  involved,  but  it  is  sufflrient  to  uy  that  the  results 
during  the  period  1900  Ut  1906  wete  as  foUowi:  11%  in  favour 
of  the  work-ptaple,  1$%  in  favour  of  the  employers,  and  63% 
compromised.  A  genenl  strike  ol  railway  employees  all  over 
France  in  rqro  threatened  to  spread  to  other  Industries  and 
caused  an  acute  political  crisis,  but  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  H.  Briand'i  government,  especially  the  issue  ot  raobilizacioD 
orders  to  all  the  reservists  on  the  affected  lines,  brought  about 
its  collapse  in  little  mort  than  a  wedi. 

Girmany. — Before  r899  there  were  no  oSdal  atatistlcs  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs  throu^otil  the  German  Empire,  but 
certain  figifrex  were  collected  and  publlsb<d  by  the  committee 
of  tlie  "  Gewerkschafien,"  or  Social  Democratic  trade  unions, 
in  their  CamipamUtablaa,  Th.ie  figures,  however,  were 
admittedly  incomplete.  From  1899,  boweva-,  italislics  have 
''vn  pablidied  l^  the  Cetman  imperial  atnliiticBl  office  tor 
'es  and  lock-outs  other  that  ' 


industry  for  9616  ud  the  teRUe  industry  for  7961  of  the  wort- 
people  affected.  He  auses  of  Ibe  sltike)  during  the  period 
wen  mainly  que*tion>  of  wages,  neatly  8a%  of  (he  woek-peopk 
being  invdved  on  Ibis  aixouw,  and  the  residu  wen  maiidy  in 
favour  of  the  employers,  vii.  71%.  Of  the  total  number  of 
work-people  affected  by  itrikei  in  the  period  igei-rpoj  68% 
relumed  to  work  on  employen'  icrms  without  cegMiatiaB. 
From  1906  patliculut  are  given  of  lock-outs  and  of  the  Dnmbcr 
ot  work-people  Indirectly  affected  by  strikes. 

In  tooC  five  lock-ouli  were  recorded,  all  in  the  lextDe  Industry, 
affecting  ij,6]r  work-people,  and  Id  1907  four  kxlL-ODtt  were 
recorded  affectiag  16.174  wark-peo;^  (one  of  these  lock-out) 
affecting  rfliooo  woik-people  employed  in  the  transport  tnde). 

The  number  of  wotk-people  indirectly  affected  by  ttrikei  wu 
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1906  and  19,348  ID  1907. 


has  pubUsbcd 


Swedish  labour  d  . 
Blatistia  of  strikes  since  1903.  Then  were  ,  _  . 
pules  directly  affecting  11,568  work-people,  in  rgot  11 J 
disputes  directly  affecting  JiA^S  work-pec>ple,  in  rgo5 
r75  disputes  directly  afiectlng  31,368  work-paople,  in  1906 
177  di^tes  directly  affecting  ig,6ii  work-people,  and  b 
1907  19S  disputes  f^reclly  affecting  3t,733  work-people.  01 
the  ItU7  disputes  recorded  in  the  five  years  691  were  caused 
by  questioni  of  wages.  Of  tbe  1107  disputes  361  esded  in 
favour  of  the  work.peDple,  373  In  favour  of  (he  employers,  and 
39S  in  *  compromise.  In  1909  there  was  a  grtal  national  strike 
involving  almost  every  industry,  and  luting  some  six  ratntbt. 

Dmmatt. — The  itallstki  ol  disputes  in  Denmark  an  pub- 
lished by  the  Danish  ilatiittcil  boreao.  During  the  period 
ipoo  to  1906  the  Dumber  of  disrates  varied  from  57  id  1901 
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Is  S«  b  iQo«,  >Rd  ihe  iranbcT  of  wort-people  dlncilj  aftected. 
Imii  t6o6  (involved  in  M  <H>pal<«)  in  1900  tn  114S  (inv<4vcd 
is  43  dispoici)  <ii  t^oj.    The  nuiMber  o(  woik-people  ihewn  i> 

the  muimurn  number  i(Tect(d  it  ■ny  oite  lime,  but  the  numbn 
kimlved  ii  not  obUiiKd  fot  ill  ditputcs.  0[  the  loUl  number 
of  diqiuUt  irbich  look  place  duHnf  the  seven  ynn'  period 
11)00-1906,  vji.  jiS,  ss%  were  ctused  by  queMkins  of  «ng«, 
3%  by  houiiol  labour,  7%  by  working  amngemeiiu,  rul(»,&c., 
i%  by  queKloiB  of  (niht  unioDltni,  and  31%  by  othet  causes 

BtOani. — StaiiMia  o(  diiputet  in  HoUaiid  UD  publiihed 
by  Ibo  central  atatblical  burau.  Daring  the  three  years 
Ip04,  tgos  and  iqoti  Ibe  number  of  diipulca  rKerdcd  mre 
roi,  131  and  1S1  mpeclivdy,  and  the  number  of  woik-people 
directly  affected  11,186,  736*  and  ra,Bj8  respectively,  but  the 
number  of  woik-people  affecled  was  not  ascertained  in  every 
dispute.  The  ousel  of  diipulei  art  measured  by  the  number 
of  days  kot  by  Ihe  work-people  directly  affected  [though  ihese 
particulan  were  not  obtained  for  all  disputes),  and  the  days 
lost  by  disputes  which  had  more  than  one  cause  are  included 
under  each  cauia  oi  object.  In  l$ot  13%,  in  1903  33%  and 
in  ioc6  51  ^  of  Ibe  time  lost  wai  ctuied  by  ctucMiont  of  wages. 
The  results  of  disputes  in  the  three  yean  are  shown  in  the 
following  table:— I 
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Autiria. — Paiticulais  of  itnkca  and  lock-outi  are  published 
by  Ihe  Auiirian  labour  department 

The  following  table  ihowi  the  ntunb«  of  slrikei,  the  number 
of  sitikers  and  iran-strikers  affected,  the  number  of  working 
days  lost  by  strikers,  and  the  number  of  lock-outs  and  work- 
people iDvolved  in  each  of  the  seven  yean  iqoo  to  i«c4. 


of  worUng  days  lost  durtng  tlie  lune  Tour  years  were  378,95$, 
184,140,  489,775  and  6i3,9U  reflectively.  Of  the  total  numbec 
oi  disputes  in  the  seven  years  (8sa)i  >o8  ccoirred  in  the  bnulding 
trado,  IJ9  in  the  metal  trades,  79  in  Ihe  clothing  trades,  Si  in 
the  mining  Industry,  6o  In  the  tranqjoit  trades  and  48  in  the  food 
and  tobacco  preparatioo  induitiy.  Of  the  740  disputes  occur- 
ring in  Ihe  tame  period  for  which  1  cause  could  be  tabaUted, 
14S  were  fot  an  fncreiue  in  wages,  94  against  the  emphiyment 
of  particuUi  persons,  64  were  for  both  an  Incieise  in  wages 
■nd  a  deoetse  in  hours  of  labour,  and  4;  against  a  Teduclion 
in  wages;  and  of  the  S4r  disputes  for  which  the  result  could 
be  tabulated.  ^3  were  in  favour  of  the  employers,  150  were  in 
favour  of  the  work-people,  roo  *wese  settled  by  compromiif, 
and  the  balance  (98)  were  isdefinile  In  their  settlement.  Four 
of  the  Canadian  provinces,  Ontario.  Nova  Scotia,  British 
Columbia  and  Quebec,  and  Ihe  Dominion  government  have 
enicted  hws  with  a  view  to  the  peaceful  settlement  ol  industrial 
disputes.  Under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Art 
of  1907  strikes  and  lock-outs  arc  unlawful  in  indusirio  termed 
public  utililies  prior  to  or  during  a  reference  of  such  di^iulo 
to  a  board  of  conciliaiion,  a  provision  which  is  enforced  by 
heavy  penalties.  Thirty  days'  notice  of  intended  changes  bi 
wages  or  bouts  have  to  be  given  under  the  act. 

Avtralis  end  JVnr  ZmAiiiif.— Fouj  of  Ihe  Australian  slate* 
(Victoria,  New  South  Wtdcs,  South  Australia  and  WeUera 
Australia)  and  the  Cemmanwealth  as  a  whole  have  enacted 
Laws  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  setQcment  of  diqnitca  between 
employers  and  work-people,  but  the  laws  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  are  inoperative  though  unrepealed.  These  two 
states  and  Queensland  have,  however,  established  wages  boards 
which  tend  to  pnvenl  disputes  on  tbe  question  most  tre<iueutly 
the  cause  el  itrikea  or  lock-outs.  Tbe  original  ioqnntioo  ol  the 
conciliation  and  arbittation  laws  aiose  fiom  the  great  strikes 
of  i3^  to  iSgi,  which  turned  to  a  great  extent  < 
attempt  ol  labour  unions  to  tecuic  a  moniipdy  of  emploi 
They  all  ended  in  Ibe  deleal  of  the  wark-peotuo  and  in  * 
weakening  ol  trade  unionism  in  Ihi^  colony. 

In  New  Zealand  a  law  has  also  been  bi  force  tint«  iSm  for 
tbe  encouTSg^ncnt  of  tbe  lormation  of  industrial  unions  and 
assodations,  and  to  facilitate  the.  settlement  of  .industrial 
disputes.    Sliike*   ud   lock-out*   afe   now    iUegsl  in  Ne<r 
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In  the  tabulation  of  causes  or  objects  of  disputes  the  w 
people  are  entered  u  many  times  as  Ihere  are  causes.  Du 
the  period  1900  to  1906  qualioni  of  wages  were    the 
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Uniltd  SUM.' 
Tbe  ibst  recourse  to  a  strike  fn  the  ITiutcd  States  Occurred 

In  1740  or  1741,  when  a  combined  strike  ol  journeymen  bahets 

occurred  in  New  York  Oly.    An  information  was  filed  in  1741 

■  isl  the  strikers  (or  conspiracy  not  to  bake  aniil  Ihrir  wage* 

raised.    On  this  ibey  were    tried  and  convicled.  but  it 

appear  that  any  sentence  was  ever  passed.    In  May 

issodaiion  of  journeymen  shoemakers  in  Philadelphbt 
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against  1.  rcdLctJon  ol  wages,  the  sltike  lasting  about  len  weeks, 
and  being  only  putUUy  lucceuIuL  These  fouc  aie  the  «nly 
ttiikea  to  nhich  any  [efeience  can  be  found  that  occurred  in  the 
United  State!  prior  to  the  igib  ccoluiy.  The  coudiLions  o! 
ioduitiy  generally  during  Ibe  colonial  dayi  vu  not  canducivo 
to  itiikta.  The  faclgiy  lysletn  had  not  taken  deep  root,  mastera 
together,  and  so  there  was  no  opportunity 

jle  American  itrike  occuned  In  Novenbei 
1803,  in  the  city  ol  New  Yolk,  azid  is  conunonly  known  ai  the 
Muu>  "sailors'  strike."  The  saikm  b  New  York  had 
C"^  been   recdviog  ho  pet  moolh.    They  demanded 

•"*"  an  increase  to  ti4.  In  canyinj  out  their  piupose 
they  formed  in  a  body,  nuuched  tbiougb  (be  diy,  and 
compelled    other   seamen   who   were    employed    at   the   old 

were  puisucd  and  diH«r»i  by  the  constables,  who  atieitcd 
their  leader  and  lodged  him  in  gaol,  the  strike  tbua  tenninaling 
unsuccesslully.  In  1805  the  jDUmeymea  Shoemakeii' Associa- 
tion oi  Philadelphia  again  turned  out  fo:  an  incteue  of  wages. 
The  demands  ranged  from  is  10  75  cenn  per  pair  incrtue. 
This, strike  lasted  sii  or  seven  weeks  and  wu  uniuccessfuL 
The  llriliers  were  tried  for  cocipinicy,  the  result  of  the  tri^ 
being  published  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  rfiofi.  An 
acmunl  of  Ibis  trial  may  be  found  in  Ibe  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court  library.  Tn  November  1S09  a  slrike  among  (be  and- 
miners  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  proprielars 
;r  shops,  and  by  tbis  stratagem 


defeat 


Jt  the  I 


irdered  by  the  Joumeymen  Cordwainers'  Asso- 

men  bring  engaged  in  the  strike.  At  that  time  a  stoppage  of 
work  in  one  shop  by  the  joumeyoien  was  called  a  "  strike  **; 
a  general  iloppage  In  all  shopa  in  a  trade  was  known  as  a 
"general  tum-out."  A  member  of  a  journeymen's  associa- 
tion who  did  not  keep  bis  obligatioiu  to  the  organization  was 
denominated  ("  icab." 

In  iti5  some  of  the  Joumeymen  cordwalner*  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennaylyania,  were  tried  for  cotupiracy  on  account  of  their  con- 
neidoo  wilh  a  strike,  and  were  coDvicied.  la  1817  a  peculiar 
labour  difficulty  occurred  at  Medford,  Maasachusetls. -Tbacher 
Magoun,  a  ship-buildet  of  that  (own,  determined  to  abolish 
the  grog  |»ivilegc  customary  at  that  time.  Hr  Magoun  gave 
notice  to  his  people  that  no  liquor  should  be  used  in  his  ahip- 
yard,  and  the  words  "  No  rami "  "  No  luml "  were  wrillen  on 
(he  clapboards  of  the  woikshop  and  on  the  limbers  in  the  yard. 
Some  of  Mr  Migoun's  men  rcfuied  to  work;  but  they  finally 
■uinndiiied,  and  a  ship  wu  built  without  the  use  of  liquor  ' 

The  period  from  1811  to  1834  witnened  aeverat  stiiki  . 
but  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  in  each  year.  These  Strikes 
occurred  among  the  compositors,  hatters,  ahip  caipenlers  and 
caulkers,  iouraeymen  tailors,  Isbouters  on  the  Chesi^ieake  li  Ohio 
Canal,  the  building  trades,  factory  workers,  ahoemaken  and 
others.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these,  for  its  influence 
upon  succeeding  labour  movements,  occurred  in  1834,  in  the 
dty  of  Lyrm,  Massacbvisetts.  During  the  btter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  female  shoebinders  of  Chat  (own  began  to  agitat 
Ibe  question  of  an  increase  of  wages.  The  women  enga^  1 
this  wotk  usually  took  the  tnaleiials  to  (heir  homo.  Tb 
manulacturem  were  unwilling  to  increase  the  pricfs  paid,  to 
meeting  for  consultation  was  held  by  more  than  one  Ihousan 
Underi.  This  was  00  the  ist  of  January  1834.  The  binders 
rewlved  to  lake  out  no  more  work  unless  the  iocrcasc  was  granted. 
The  employers,  however,  steadily  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands,  as  they  found  no  difficulty  in  having- their  work  done 
in  neighhouring  (owns  at  their  own  prices.  The  strike,  alter 
three  or  four  weeks,  came  to  an  unsuccessful  terBimBtion.  In 
February  ol  the  same  year  a  disturbance  of  short  duration 
occuned  at  Lowell,  Masa.,  among  the  female  factory  open 
Tbdi  strike  was  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.     During  the 


iSji  there  was  a  lai^  number  ol  ilttkea  thnHighotU  tba 

ry,  mstigated  by  bolh  men  and  women.     The  Dumbef 
ikes  by  di»atis£ed  emplojieea  had  at  this  time  become  so 
roui  as  10  call  forth  protests  from  the  public  press,  (he 
ifem  York  Daily  Adrtrliirr  of  the  6(h  of  June  i8js  declaring 


I  eicetlenC  time  foe  ;the  joutneymea  to  come  fton  tbe 

Jniied  States  government,  through  the  centoa  <Aa 
department  (now  bureau)  of  bbour,  has  iovcMi^Ud 
itioD  ol  strikes,  (he  result  being  a  fairly      . 
>us  record  from  iSSo  to  the  jistof  Decembtt      m' 
irding  (0  the  tenth 
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3«.7J7 

lBl,407 

8.703,B14 

■9,547 
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Slalislus  0/  Siriics.—Out  of  the  total  of  181,407  estahlish- 
men(s  at  which  strikes  toci  place  during  the  period  named. 
69,899  were  in  liuildlng  trades,  1 7,025  in  coal  and  coke.  7381  in 
(obacro,  30,914  in  dothing,  4450  in  atone-quarrying  and  cutting, 
1555  in  boots  and  shoes,  1531  in  furniture,  1476  in  brick-making, 
2999  in  printing  aJid  publisjiing,  and  io36  in  cooperage  Tbes 
(en  industries  supplied  128,33^,  or  70-74%  of  (he  whoZe  number 
of  establishments  In  which  strikes  occurred  during  the  twenry- 
£ve  years.  In  the  lock-outs  occurring  during  the  same  time 
five  Industrie*  bore  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  boTden. 
involving  ij,7i6,  or  lygi'A  ol  the  whole  number  0!  establish- 
ments, which  was  18,547.  The  industries  affected  were; 
building  trades,  10,141;  dolhing,  1943;  stone-quaiTying  ud 
cutting,  901;  boots  and  shoes,  337;  tobacco  393,  The  nbole 
number  of  persons  thrown  out  of.  employnient  by  strikes  was 
8,703,814,  of  whom  90-37%  were  males  and  9-4i%  were  femaks; 
arfd  the  total  number  thrown  out  of  employment  by  lock-outs 
during  the  same  period  was  815,610,  of  whom  84-18%  were 
males  and  1581%  were  females.  About  70%  of  the  whole 
number  of  strikes  were. ordered  by  labour  organizations;  and  of 
(he  number  so  ordered  (15,353)  49-^8%  succeeded,  15-87% 
succeeded  partly,  and  34-65%  failed.  01  (be  whole  numbef 
of  strikes,  47-94%  succeeded,  15-38%  succeeded  panly  and 
36-78%  faDed.  Of  the  lock-ooli.  30-79%  succeeded,  10-71^; 
succeeded  partly  and  }i-09%  Uiled.    Ae  svetage  dnntion 
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Is  for  iiKteite  o(  nga.    The  most  im 
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1  Iroi 


It  is  difficult 


lofD 


liven  belov  far  the  peiiod  nained  may  be  i 

The  total  km,  to  emptoyea  and  employers 
lishnkentsinwhiclisirikesaiidlocli-Dutsaccuii 
twenty  yean,  wu  thus  1468,^8,581.     The  n 

a(  employmeiit  by  n 
average  loss  of  t4)  I 


ol  eslabilsbmetiti  tavolvcd  ■ 
[tsons  were  thrown  out  of  en  . 
'crage  wage-kni  ol  (1406  li 


>.  white 


a  avenge  loss  oi  (46  ti 
ince  ^ven  to  auikeis  by  Ubotir 
oteanialions  auiing  tne  period  was  $16,174,793;  to  thoM 
involved  in  lock-ouls,  t],4;i,46i,  ai  •  total  at  tig,li36,3j4' 
This  sum  repiaenls  but  6-40%  of  the  total  wage-loss  incurred 
in  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  is  probably  too  low.  Much  asaist- 
ante  was  also  furnished  by  outside  sytnpatbi«n,  the  amounl 
of  which  cannot  be  readily  ascemined.  The  total  loss  lo  the 
establishments  or  firms  involved  ID  stiikes  ud  lock-outs  during 
this  peiiod  was  (141,659,104. 

The  states  of  Illinois.  MajsachujetU,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Fcnniylvajiia,beingLbe1e;tdiiiginaDu(tcturiDg  stales,  necessarily 
experienced  the  largest  number  of  ilrikeg.  Out  of  1171J09 
eslablishnenlt  having  strikes  during  the  period  aaaed.  81,^73, 
or  74';B%  of  the  whole,  were  in  these  five  states;  and  out  of 
mj3  esLlblisbmenla  having  lock-outi,  84)4.  or  t^Si%  were 
k  thue  slates.     Id  i«oo  these  states  contained  4S'Oi%of  all 

employed  55*15%  of  the  entire  capital  invested  In  mechanical 

A  significant  feature  ol  the  report  lor  the  twenty-five  year 
period  relates  to  efforts  to  settle  strikes,  daring  the  years  rgbi 
905  incli  " 
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week.  Ihedrmtlnder  of  the 

but  Utile  iitoner  lor  dq- 
menic  an.     Wages,  pay- 


OdU  occurred,  while  Ihe 
J04.307.  making  an  aver 
Combinlog  the  figures  li 


igc  loss  o(  1*7  lo  each  person  involved. 


=34.-?.' 


Martinsburg  and  Pittabu^  sympathiied  with  the  sti 
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■Bliited  wiik  iheB  and  Kfoitd  to  En  i^on  then.  Unltad  Sum 
Iroopt  mn  oidcnd  fraoi  Emetd  AniioDL  aod  they  dincnn] 
the  Dslii.  Is  Cladiuml.  Tf4eda  lod  St  Luuu  mobs  o(  rouEtii  and 
tnmpt  coUrctedp  mi  tiKrcrdH  in  cLoviiiK  rnoK  of  ifac  fhopv, 
ficnirio  aiiil  nUinc-niUb  in  ihcK  cillu.    Then  wen  aim  {tn- 

SkbUe  deiDonaMisiu   is    Chiar>>   u   mU   u  In  Synciue. 
uflilo.  Wes  Albany  ud  Honidl,  New  Yoik,  whri 
dbptiacl  by  tl>e  uale  mililia  irilboBt  -'-' ' 

Tbt  PEniHylvinia  EUamad  ilaa  hid 
Mi^  tv  riou  ud  much  violeiiix  u 
during  the  vme  ^reatr  Ihe  wXtikB  beinz  a 
■tDcnl  reduction  in  vwet  uid  some  otEer 
onte  the  diBkidty.    The  complete  itciiy  c 
la  nduc  tne.  but  from  (he  bcclnaiiii  the .^  -, 

EHthy  of  ■  luie  proportion  of  tin  pcMle  of  Pitttburl,  wbeiv 
hid  oiDveiiieBti  occiimd.   The  actuil  loae  (o  the  Penneylvmua 
pany,  not  indudinc  liacM.  hu  been  otimatcd  Bl  tl.Daa,ooo, 
'~     '  lyamrioaof  buiineieitPittilniiTiinaunied 

I  ven  pnenud  bdon  the  couni  in  Alte- 
imouBI  of  ovec  13.900,0001  Mhile  Ihe  lelul 


Beth  Ihe 


Thelmltrealilrike  waAthat  of  IbelFle^ 
la^yOKlSBl.  ihii  xrike  in>  iiuururatr 
el  Suwiay  voik  viihout  can  pay,  the  n 


'  tPlejraphiBli,  1 

aiclit  hnrni-aod  iIb  •qiiiH»«i<vii  v*  tm?  u^Lm^v 
■wne  hiod  vi  voiIl   UiBvenal  iocrtaee  n  wa^s  v 

Tlie  etriin  comnencid  on  the  I«h  of  July  and  1      . 

etAufuit  lUj,  dthoiiili  It  wu  declued  on  an  the  i;tho(tbe[attei 


Aufuit  lUj,  ■ 


nnployen  kit  neuly  tliOOOiOO 

Another  hietoric  Arike,  only  partially  eucc 
■■'"'"       or  Gould  eyitem  of  lailwayt 


n  leiir 


ncet  piDininent  la 
ae  at  Hoimtead.  P 


KKher  hiitorfc  nrike,  only  partially  ucnuful.  vai  that  on  the 
..«. ,-....j  — . ._^ — ■linlbevurtiMs-iSBe, 

.  Pii.,  in  July  1691,  and  at  Chicago  In  IfU, 

r  detailed  account  it  nven  bel«>.    Other 

nvuiuoof  have  occuind  wMch  help  to  identify  tlie 

r~-Ji(  iByi  with  the  great  Krilie  en  of  the  cenluiy. 

fianof  them  may  be  jumed  the  Lchiafa  Valley  nitnid  Rrilie 
In  December  iSpj.  the  Ameilcan  Railway  Unfon  HrjlB  on  the  Great 
northern  nifny  iq  April   iB^f:  Ihe  ant  coal  atrike,  which 
accuired  ia  ibe  tana  monlh:  the  dlfficuliiet  M  lutimei,  Fa-:  and 
thoN  In  Ihe  Coeur  d'Alene  dbtnctof  Idaho, 

In  July  |S«  thcit  occuind  a  moat  ecrioue  affair  betmn  the 
Carnegie  SleeJ  Company  and  ita  emplmreei  at  wliat  i*  Icnown  ai  the 
-.  ....  ..Homeitead  Worici,  near  ntHbure,  ^wing  out  of  a 

g*?*™— dJMTeament  in  the  pnvioua  moaih  in  regard  to  wagee, 

■**  the  company  dosed  in  *ark>  on  the  rail  of  'ju« 

affected  by  the  pnipHed  adiiMment  ef  «uc(>   Tht  laiiEr  ponioa 

4  tiieaL  who  wen  membii-  -•  -■-  '—T^ '  ' ■•■--  -' 

liMaad  Steel  Worliin,  -ei 

■    '™'7!sr.:^"tS 


weibiien  hadjecn  6t  to  hang  the  piinidrni  of  the  conuuny  in  elKgy. 
Oa  the  Wh  «(  July  th*  otfon  of  ihe  company  aaiiid  ihr  ibiTiircf 
the  tou^  toapiBlnl  depatact  10  protect  ibeworka  whilr  ihey  nrrvd 
oal  their  tntentioii  of  mahine  npain,  Tlie  «ppIoyee«.  on  iheir 
|iart  QigBDiied  themelvea  to  defend  Ibe  worlu  a^nit  what  thry 
called  eaaoacbrnMU  or  demanli  to  enter;  in  fact,  Ibey  took 
powewiga  d  the  Honewead  Steal  Wotb.  Whn  the  ehcrilTi  men 
upnachad,  Ihe  woflaDW,  who  ana  ansnbled  b  fom,  iKniUcd 
tken  to'leav*  Ibeplicc,  at  they  did  not  intead  to  create  any  dinnWr. 
and  wtHild  not  allow  any  daman  10  be  done  to  Ibe  property  of  t)w 
coaipanv.  Jbeyfunher  ofercd  to  act  aa  depuliei,  an  offer  which 
■aa  decltaed.  The  advieoey  conmiitce.  whsb  tiad  been  able  to 
pieaeni*  tbt  peace  tbw  ft,  diaolvn]  on  the  rejection  of  iheir  offer 
to  lem  ai  dtniliei  and  coucrvaion  of  the  peace,  and  all  of  iheir 
reoovd*  mn  deetroyed.  The  immediate  caute  of  the  Eghting  which 
anhjiytutly  took  place  at  Homeitead  waa  the  appraach  ofa  bo^" 


Ohk>  li' 

■dvo  bl -, r--. — 

Ibe  apprnach  of  the  Pinkenon  bargea;  and  they  resiled  ail  ailenpu 
to  land,  Ihr  null  being  a  fiocr  baiik^  benight  oa  by  a  heavy 

with  macbcMeia,  bul  they  wen  oblignl  Id  land  and  aicend  ike 
embankment  ilngle  file,  and  u  wen  non  driven  back  to  the  boau 
tuSeijng  leveicly  from  tbe  fin  of  Ibe  airikan.  Many  aSona  ■« 
made  to  laid,  but  the  inaitioa  of  the  aaa  they  wen  -""**-gi 
behind  their  bnailwocka  of  Bed  niii  and  biUcti.  waa  vary  Bneg, 
and  from  Ihii  place  of  ade  rduge  the  delectivn  wen  aubjeeled  a 
a  galling  Ere.  Thii  uienlnt  battle  took  place  on  Ihe  sth  d  Idy, 
about  four  o'clock  in  ibemomint,  and  waa  continued  in  adeadiery 
during  Ihe  day.  Ii  waa  nrwwed  the  foliowiag  day.  A  bras 
jound  cannon  And  been  arourad  by  the  urikbt.  ajad  planted 

_  ._ J  .t_  i---^„  moDml  ai  the  banka  ctf  the  river. 

ind  men  had  taken  up  a  pawtion  on  tb 
when  they  pmeeleo  thenuelvea  and  a 


■ihp. 


■&s 


ysrt. 


Mat!  wen  proucted  by 

e  made  to  In  them.     I 

!  dccka  and  aide^  and  at  the  oaiaa  tine  nan  bamla 

apiied  Inio  iht  fiver  above  the  mooeuic  pace,  the 

to  ignite  ii  and  then  allow  it  to  Bcal  againtt  (he  tioaiL 

.  combined  movem-^r*  th# 

alagdln       '      ' 


enued.    The  mjUi  1 


^ ke,  but  no  kfiilativ* 

.     Some  indktmenti  wen  made  and  b«idB 
ic  gnduaily  aupplied  w'' 

I — ,  _  ..-.n  {s;-^^ 


le  Kith  d  NovetntcT  it^ 


PrebiMy  the , 

which  can  prt^eity  be  daaied  anajng  ihe  hiitDric 
Ihii  generation  waa  the  Chicago  Krihe  of   luw 
July  1804.     Beginning  wilh  a  private  Bi 
■odn  of  Puilman'i  Pa&cc  Car  Company  at 
■ubUE^  d  Qiicago.  it  ended  with  a  pncticai 
of  Ihe  bbour   employed    on    the    principal 
""    p>  and  Kime  d  Iheti  affiliated  line 
pulling  (he  publi 


w»  not  limiled  to  the  paniei  wiih  whbm  It 
then  wen  brought  into  it  two  other  facli 
origind  alrike  grew  out  d  a  demand  d  cerii 
Pullman  Coaipany  in  May  If     ' 

in  the  vdume  d  buiinen.  o<  .  ^ 

ini  ihe  paymeni  d  die  old  waget.   On  account  d 
Ktlon  drt"^ ■- ■■-  —- -  ---'■■ 


^™ 


ally.    Thii  Kate  d  aHain  mulint  in  a  nanial  o 

uilaint  everywhen  in  the  couniry.  ihe  Pullman    _,,_, — , 

Bufferuw  wilh  all  othcrt.  The  demand  d  the  employeea  iherefoi* 
waa  not  aaeded  10.  and  on  ihe  lllh  d  May  ilM  a  Mrikc  waa 
ordered     Several  minor  tncy -.----.,  ..  *. —   _     .-■ 

which  had  arhieved  a  partial 
Northern  Railwa/  a  lew  we 


"I  "bt 
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AnodHr  (cute  wh  bob  involvHl  is  tbc  ■tnte  ^kh  wu.  vtiy 
■utunlly,  an  aT;^  of  the  Pultnu  dinrany.   TUi  «>  Ihc  Ctaenl 

nadt,  twvpty-^r  la  iiuiiibw»  nd^tiog  fnn  Chiafo»  uid  it 
wu  Hid  to  bs  lb*  nEcaBCy  oi  pncedai  Uw  tnfie  of  in  li» 
that  bRHight  nboui  iu  Iran)*  ■■'li  tlx  AmericaD  Railway  Unloa 
Tlw«    nadi    npicicDIed    a   coaibiaHl   caplial   of    moR   than 

•ipOOO.aoD.DOO,  and  ibey  nnplaycd  aoft  than  OBe-fauiIh  el  all 
Um  lailway  ■BplgyMa  la  the  Oaitcd  Sta'o.    Tbeae  chra 


.    About  JIM>  cmployn  ai 
mmianil,  prabibly  |]]o,aaa.     Ahn 
B  tnuity-ibar  nihnya  n"""'' — 
xn  or  Icai  inolnd  la  tl 


he  uiSb.  lea 


cntre.  aad  InipoaHl  OMajf  hanUiipa  i 

, —  luuibir  bI  pcoiila  wboia  Dauibet. 

m  epcrackiai,  eiaployDwnt,   tiavci  and  OKamiy 
i  opoa  aad  demaDd  repuar  tnuportatloa  to.  I 

^b  Qikttv.   Tie  lonea  to  the  countn  at  hi|e  aic 

by  BndKnala  to  b*  la  the  vidaity  ol  UDkoao.ooa  Whatever 
they  an,  whether  laoK  or  leu,  they  Mach  tbe  iwcHiily  o[preveiitlii( 
auchdiuKCfi.  and  the  nrllieiUuitratea  how«  lauU  local  (fiitarbance, 
oripnff  from  the  complainta  of  a  few  KoplCr  caa  aiFecI  a  *hote 
country.  Wh«  Iba  Aaiskaii  Railway  Vmo»  took  up  the  cud(ek 
for  Ibfl  PiiUmaa  atrlken  aad  dcdaied  their  bo^nti  aEainit  Pullman 
can,  and  the  General  Maoagen'  Awxiatian  looL  every  mean*  to 
protrct  their  jntere«»  aad  preveot  the  atappa^  of  IiaEUportatiDn, 
thcfynpathleiajidantafDfliainief  the  whole  country  wereaitniwd. 
As  unauccoaTuI  attempt  wa>  made  lo  induce  all  tada  b  Chicago 
to  Join  in  a  gnat  ayinlalbetic  llrike. 

The  inevitaUe  accoinpanlnienti  of  a  sirnl  atriLe  were  hrousht 
lata  play  at  Chicago.  Riola.  inllmldalians.  aiiaulu.  muroer, 
arWD  aru[  burgla^.  with  leader  crimeL  alleridcd  Ibr  ern^  lo 
thia.  as  in  aone  of  the  other  buloric  MrUrca,  troo^  mn  enngrd. 
The  city  police,  the  county  •beriffii  the  ttatv  miiitia.  United  5tat« 
depuCy  manhak  and  regulan  frnm  tbe  United  Statct  army  were 

aent  to  CkicagD  to  protect  Federal  pn^xrty  arid  to  pfrvent  obatruo- 


eouU  they, . 

ea.  Tbe  police  of  tbe  city  wtre  uvd  to  auppres 
ct  the  property  of  citiana,  and  the  atale  nulllia  waa 
■  BnK  lervice.    Tbe  total  of  theae  [orca  nnpkiyed 

Imenti  and  law-niita  originaled  !a  the  diRiculda 
Sing  eirti 

deal's  bitter' 

conildB  tbe  i^hta 


■  brioginill  t 


„.^...,  , ^ .er  party  waa  ready  to 

athir.    The  attacking  partial  cbiiined 

ranted  them  in  adopting  any  i 

ceuiofia.    This  ii  the  attitude 


id  every  party 
^  i^hta  of  tbe 


itriVcra,    The  ot 


wfon 


.  rijhi. 


u  Ibem 


'nittd  Statca.  and  art  only 

D  teacb  the  public  Ita  ilghti  in 
iopt  flieaaurea  to  pfeierve  tbeae 
It  wai  uiuuccenful,  and  reaohcd 


■tiike  tbal  bat  ever  occDtred  In  tl 
provea  a  lawn  lulSdently  aevne 

righia.it  will  be  worth  all  it  cou.    . 
iJtintalely  In  the  downfall  of  tbe  Ai 

The  aKallR]  ateel  etrike  of  tbe  year  1901  waa  a  conreit  Beneea 
(he  Aaialgamated  AHUeiilinn  at  Iron.  Sti^  and  Tia  Worketi  and 
__  _  the  United  Stalea  Steel  COporation.  It  bena  on  tbe 
»™i,  firm!  day  of  jLly,  and  laHed  uaia  tbe  isth  ^f^eptnnber 
aa^irw  ,^,^  ^^^  ^^  „„  reaumed  la  aceoidaact  with  on 
adiinlment  agreed  to  on  [he  ijtii  ot  tba  lattcf  month.  The 
■■i"icult]i  [lew  out  oi  an  attempt  to  id|aK  >  lUdlny  lale  of 

iltin  nwliy 

...     , ._  .    ..._  ditSculty  w 

itot  a  queftion  of  wane,  houn  of  labour,  or  rule*  or  condilLont 
work,  but  a'  contcat  Tor  recogtutlon  of  tbe  right  of  tbe  aaaociatii 


II.     1^^ 


a  new  company  having  li 


ja  perfected  after  the  _  .._ 

began,  lo  tbe  Amalgamated  Anociatioii  ultiniatcly  had 
■*-- '"'  corporation.    Tbe  real  — -  ''  ~^-  ''- 


la  demaad  tbe  aaloaiiint  ot  mUt,  a  demaBl  of  oiane,  wh 
poiitlvtiv  itf  uiid  by  the  United  Statea  Steel  Corpondoa, 

were  no  Riievancea,  aa  intimated;  it  waa  clearly  and  aoldy  a 
on  tbe  demand  lor  recognition  In  the  tiadfriinlon  tcoae,  am 
the  hiM  aieat  itniBglc  in  tbe  Unittd  Stalea  ^i*'  <»■  »■ 

ijjjjj  __  .i-_  i__._     ^._  .__._  ._.  . 


JI  waa  that  tbe  Amalnmated  Aaaaciatiaa  di 
na  dcroanded;  aod  it  loat  furtber,  bccauae  at 

L*"-lC'ttril.e 


"STpiSa 

liiiona    Tba 


ia  paid  by  tbe  ton,  and  laK  dacivw  in  tbe  woridng 
mineri  alao  voted  to  love  tbe  whole  nattar  lo  arbt 
invcttigatioo,  and  to  accept  the  nnilla    They  werewDUnglon 
a  three  ycari'  cootnct  oq  tbe  lerma  pnnoaei    Tbe  fuodamentaj 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  tbe  operator!  i^ted  to  eSoiti  to  iccun 
— ■ j._,-,-—      .j^^  daimad  that  every  eonoiaiioB 


the^ItriS^f , 

.  There  wu  ooc  among  the  tilvcr  minen  at  Cripple  Creek, 
>,  )«94,  at  UadviUc  1896-1807,  at  Lake  City,  iS«%andat 
:  bi  1901;  alio  another  at  Colorado  City  iri  looj.  AH  Ibeie 
— t  aKcMkd  with  a  great  deal  of  violenn,  the  mHitiB  waa 

a  rdea  iJ  terrtr,  but  oo  the  whale  the  itrlkea 
The  Weitera  Fedentionot  Minen  waiaoioudy 


bad  dropped  to 

AUTBOUTAa. — U-  S.  Commlnfoner  of  Labor,  'Twenty-fim 
Annual  Rnorl  (190$);  repoili  of  varioue  Stale  Buivaui  ol  Labor 
Sculilkai  Peannlvaaia  Bureau  <d  Induioial  SlatiKicii  Twaatiedi 
Annul  Report  (rtei);  U.S.  Houie  of  Rirmnitativei.  "Empl^ 
ment  aC  Pinkerloa  Deleclivei  at  Homealead.  Ti,,"  Report  No.  u 

«ndCon(feta,JndSenIoii(lB—  "-"-"'-— "—■--'■ '-^ 

Keporl  on  Chicago  Strike,  Se 
irrTseaifca.  0»ftl)T  "  Tbe  A 


itaAai  <iSm);  "  Tbe  AotalgaBUi 
Wofhrn,"  Oaerttrfy  Jt<#M  ifBai 

iin'iJ  EwHaiim  if  UmOJ  Siala.  te 

It  AnAracUt  Cadi  Siriit  Cammiit'—  ■  ' 


STRINDBERG— STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS 
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HMl;ittf«f«<fCMnrir»faiTiiftflJw(i905>attltlwiirdii(inlmiaM 

SnuHDBSRO,  lUODSr  (1S49-  }.  Swediib  suthDc,  n* 
born  at  Stockholm  on  the  iind  ol  Jinutiry  i&^g.  He  ntend 
the  nnivenily  ol  Upula  in  1S67,  but  was  campdjed  by  poverty 
to  Intemipt  bis  studies,  irhidi  were  nsumed  in  1370.  Hi> 
^oomy  expeiietms  of  ntudenl  life  uc  reflected  in  ■  lenes  of 
ikelcbs  nuaed  ifter  two  diitiicts  of  Upstia,  Fri»  Fjirii»icn 
ad  Starlbecktn  (1877),  vhicb  irouKd  greet  indigDation  at  ibe 
time.  After  varioui  eiperimeots  as  tdnMlmaaiei,  private 
tutor  and  oclot,  be  turned  to  jouinaliim,  aad  »lletw«d>  mora 
than  avenged  biooelf  (or  the  triviality  and  namwncu  of  bb 
new  nuTDundinga  in  his  famous  Rods  mmmit  ("  The  Red 
Room,"  187(1),  described  in  the  sub-tille  as  tlutcbes  of  literary 
and  vtisiic  life.  The  "nd  [ootn"  was  the  meeting-place 
in  a  Rnall  aSt  in  Stockhobn  of  a  todety  of  needy  joumaUsta 
and  artists,  whose  failure  and  dcsp^  iie  shown  off  against 
ibe, prosperity  oi  i.  typical  bouigeois  couple.  Id  tbae  stotiei 
Strindbcrg's  fanatic  hatred  of  womankind  already  makes  its 
■ppeannce.  Ibe  disasten  of  the  principal  6gaat  being  predpi- 
tated  by  the  selfishness  and  immorality  at  the  woraeD.  In  1S74 
•ome  friends  procuied  him  a  place  La  the  Royal  library  at 
StDckbolm  where  he  was  employed  until  iSSi.  He  was  already 
■a  sident  student  of  physical  sdence;  be  luw  gave  proof  oi  his 
versatility  by  learning  Chinese  in  order  10  catalogue  the  Chinese 
MSS.  in  the  libraty;  and  his  French  monograph  on  tbe  early 
rdatiotis  u[  Sweden  with  the  Far  East  was  read  in  ig7g  before 
the  Academy  of  Inacriptiona  in  Paris.  He  continued  to  write 
for  the  newspapers  and  for  tbe  theatre.  His  first  important 
drama,  MSiitr  Otnf,  which  had  been  refused  in  1871  by  Ibe 
theatrical  auihoritiei,  was  produced  after  repealed  revision  in 
1S78.  Although  real  hlstoriulpersoaagts — GiisiavusV>sa,01aus 
Petri  the  refgrmer  and  Gerdt  the  Anabaptist — figure  as  leading 
characters,  they  are  made  symbolic  of  the  present-day  forces 
of  progress  aod  leaciion.  Tbe  production  of  UHila  OleJ 
marked  the  beginning  of  tbe  new  movement  in  Swedish  liter*- 
lure,  and  the  Red  Soom  and  the  coHectioo  of  satirical  sketches 
entitled  Dil  nyo  riket  ("  The  New  Kingdom,"  1B81)  increased 
tbe  growing  hostility  to  Strindbcrg.  Two  comedies  drawn  from 
medieval  subjects.  Gilltti  lamlitlut  ("  The  Secret  ol  the  (hiild," 
iSgo)  and  kar  Btntfi  Hasim  ("  Bengt's  Wile,"  iSSi),  were 
followed  by  the  legendary  drama  of  Lycka  Ptri  ma  ("  The 
Jouma]  of  Lucky  Peter  "),  written  in  i83i  azid  produced  with 
great  success  on  tbe  stage  a  year  later. 

In  iSgj  Strindberg  left  Sweden  with  Ids  fimSy,  to  tnvd 
In  Germany.  Italy,  France  and  Denmark,  writing  for  foreign 

Meanwhile  he  bad  been  devdopiug  his  attack  on  the  fentiniat ' 
DOvnnent,  which  had  received  a  great  stimulus  in  Scandinavia 
from  the  diamaa  of  IbseiL    lo  Gi/ioi  ("  Married,"  1B84)  he 


lof  m 


followed  in  rS36  by  a  second  coUeclion  : 
with  Ibe  same  title,  whidi  was  written  in  a  more  violent  tone 
and  lacked  some  of  tbe  art  of  the  earUer  attack.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  assailing  tbe  dogma  ol  tbe  communion,  but  he 
returned  to  Sweden  to  defend  bimsell,  and  was  acquitted. 
Strindhcrg'i  mastery  of  the  art  of  description  is  perhaps  seen  at 
Ita  best  in  tbe  novels  of  life  in  the  Swedish  archipelago,  in 
Htmslherna  ("The  Inhabitants  of  HemsO,  1SS7),  one  of  the 
best  existing  novels  of  pc^iular  Swedish  life,  and  Sktfkarlstif 
<"  Ufa  of  an  Island  Lad,"  1890).  Tsckaudala  (1884)  and  / 
kafsbamUl  ("  In  the  Bond  of  the  Sea,"  1890)  show  tbe  Influence 
of  a  study  of  Nietacbe.  In  1887  he  ictutned  to  dnuna  with  the 
powerful  tragedy  Fafmi,  produced  in  Paris  also  as  It  ptre; 
this  wss  fdlowed  in  i8gS  by  Friken  Jtdk,  desoibed  as  a  natural- 
iHlc  drama,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface  in  tbe  nature  of  a 
manifesto,  directed  against  ciitks  who  had  resented  the  gloom 
of  PaJrm.  Kanutlenvi  ("  Comrades,"  iftSS),  which  belongs  to 
tbe  same  group  of  six  i^ya,  was  folkwed  by  Himmdrikili- 
■ycWar  ("Tbe  Keys  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  tSos),  a 
l^endary  drama,  and  by  the  historical  dramas  of  Erik  XIV. 
(itM).   CiufciiF  Adgl/  (1900],   and  CiuMv  Ksu   (1899);  TiU 


Damasaa  liSgS)  indlated  a  relnra  la  Ibe  directlm  of  R^poa-, 
Fotkuniaiafan  (1899]  was  represented  in  rgoi;  and  the  t*o 
plays  AkhI  ("Advent")  aad  BroU  »ck  brtU  ("Crime  ki 
Crime  "), printed  togetberin  r899,wercaiiccenfully  "j— ■■■■^ 
in  1900,  both  in  Swedoi  and  <}erTnany. 

Strindberg  bas  provided  a  nuantity  of  what  is  really  autJH 
biograpbical  material,  with  an  account  of  tbe  ori^  of  his  viriaiB 
books,  in  tbe  form  of  a  novel,  Ijenriepiiniant  im  ("  Tbe  Sim 
oraServant,"t8B6-igS7),w;ththesu>titleof"A5on]'sDeidi)p- 
Dieot."  The  revelations  of  this  book  explain  much  of  thi 
bitterness  of  his  work,  and  it  waa  ft^lowed  in  1B93  by  a  foutb 
part  in  German,  ZXaBdaUe  sua  rtonnfAFool'sCanfainl, 
Ibe  printing  of  which  was  forbidden  in  Swedes.  Witb  tine 
should  be  classed  his  Inferno  (1897)  and  SSBin^dngjr^ilO^ 
("  Tbe  Nights  of  a  Somnambulist,"  1900}.  StrindbeiB'a  fint 
marriage  waa  an  unfortunate  one,  and  was  dOHlral  in  189^. 
He  then  married  an  Austrian  lady,  from  whom  he  waa  iqurated 
in  1896.  In.  1901  he  married  the  Swe^sh  actrets  Harriet 
Boste,  from  wbom  he  was  amicably  letaraletl  soon  afterwardl. 
He  suSered  at  different  times  from  mental  altackl,  <i  wfailk 
he  gave  analytic  accounts  on  his  recovtty. 

coUnUd  ia  En  bet  cm  StriMlitt  (Karload,  tBm)- 

nRIHO,  a  genera]  term  for  thin  cord,  or  stout  tbtad,  a  tine 
or  cord  DO  which  objects  are  strung.  The  O.  Eng.  word  is  itmj, 
d.  Dan.  tlrni,  Ger.  Strani,  and  meant  that  which  is  lUon^ 
or  tightly  twisted;  it  is  related  to"BUbiig,"  and  a  to  bcrcteiTed 
to  the  toot  seen  also  in  Lat.  ilrint^e,  to  draw  li|lit.  whrnct 
"stringent"  and  "Btrict,"and  inGt.  uTisYrit^.t  hihet-wbeoct 
coma  "  strangle,"  to  cboke,  throttle.  Tbe  word  is  ponicubily 
used  of  tbe  cord  of  a  bow,  and  of  tbe  stretched  eoRb  ol  gat 
and  wire  upon  a  musical  instnunent,  the  nbratkn  ol  wtiich 
produces  the  tones  [see  STarNcro  InsnuuEHrs  beJow).  la 
architecture  the  term  "  Uring-coutse  "  is  applied  to  tbe  pro- 
jecting course  or  maulding  running  horiionially  akiis  tbe  face 

STRIKOED  HSTRtmiRS  (Fr.  inilnmaia  d  nf>ki;   Ger. 

SailtninsliuKiiac;  Ilal.  ilnimtnti  a  emit),  a  large  aod  important 
section  of  musical  instruments  comprising  si^diviiioiB  diwed 
(,A)  according  to  tbe  method  in  wUcb  tbe  strin^p  are  set  ■ 
vibration  (3)  according  to  certain  structural  cbaractetistics  <^ 
the  instruinenU  themselves. 

SalioH  A. — This  includes  instrumeikta  with  strings  (0  plucked 
by  fingers  or  plectrum;  (1)  struck  by  hamtnera  or  tangents; 
set  in  vibration  (j]  by  friction  of  the  bow,  (4)  by  irictioD  of  a 
whcd  or  Cs^  by  the  wind-    In  all  these  dassa  we  arc  also 


obtajn  more  than  one  sound  from  each  string. 

I.  Strinti  fitichi  by  Fintcn  or  PIidniK.— Twanpng  t* 
bv  the  fingers  is  tbe  most  primitive  metliod.  probably  sugi 
the  feeble  note  ^vcn  out  by  the  tense  slrlia  of  the  hunii 
whkk  was  (he  pTotetype  ol  tbe  harp,  la  this  ancient  la 
I  ages  and  lands,  the  strings  are  Hretched  i : 
Ota  frame,  the  lows  of  iSaA  actsasa 


two  suppocts  ot — , -.^^ — . --,. — ^ 

whkJi  the  strings  rise  pecpeodicularly.  The  scale  ol  all  baip-Uke 
lostrumeoli  Is  produced  by  means  ol  one  string  foe  each  note,  differ- 
ence io  pilch  beiiu  obtained  by  varying  the  length  Dltbesliin^.  In 
(he  modem  pedaffaaTp  with  double  action  the  string  con  be  Ebon- 
ened  luflieicnlLy  10  -"  -  -■-  -'-'- " •-    


I  semitone  or  a  tone  ^  m 


...■yelWoL 

obtained  vritliout  violminithE  priodple  by 
the  number  of  strings.    The  nimt^  of  l"-- 


■tring.  thus  shortening  tbe  vibrating  length.  This  device  may  be 
rcKUded  as  an  inlriniKinent  of  the  ptindple  ol  tbe  barp.  wberca 

^  _. . .  SsraJSS!^ 

.,„ X  piTHvcd  in  the  Britlih  Musenm.  an  iastiv 

mcnt  having  a  boat.ahaped  body  with  a  long  curved  Deck  fmes 
which  the  ttringi  stretch  at  right  angles  to  tbe  ■oundboafd.  b  tbe 
only  link  as  yet  discovered  between  the  bow  and  tbe  barjk.  The 
next  step  observed  is  the  device  of  stntthuig  the  strlacs  Fartly 
over  a  sonndboant  and  partly  i  viit,  as  la  tbe  ckbara.  tbe  lyn^ 

iel  wfth  the  soundboard  ate  Aghtly  niied 

ol  which  the  vibrations  are  eomnnnlcsted 

Between  the  Buaittiaaid  and  tb* 


STRIP— STRODE,  R, 

in.  mhtld  br  tn  hw  ipri^af  Iran  At  badr  cJ 
tnl,  Itn  McMp  M  fitit  bddnd  ui  oeen  (pH*  Iw 
uHcc  la  nrucbf  tksn  wi^  both  bundK     Hm  | 


doviBg  Dp  of  Uiiaopa  ifacoiiaria  die  vuioat  itepa  ia  the  tiuuitkHi 
Inm  cUkan  ut  fiddle,  la  the  Ecyptlia  ckMra  the  h*rp-lika 
imBAaeat  <if  the  ttziaf*  vee  jBAiauiflcd  by  nuUnf  the  crr«-- 
bv  wique.  ~  Id  the  Aeeytiui  tod  ktcr  Iq  tbe  C«ek  *ad  Ron 

Qthjiu  iiid  l]m  ell  tbe  niinn  Here  e(  llie  Mine  locllb  diOen 
is  pitdi  benz  Kciml  by  viryfiif  (ha  tlikbieii  e(  tbe  Mdnti. 

A  liter  dcvriopninit  miuiRnl  la  duunjini  the  open  nee 
■IiDtaliB',  ■btnby  thi  thin]  ombod  gf  (tmdiiiii  the  Hniu 
mt  cnlnd.    la  Out  nw  iBtnuKiiu  Iba  Rriiigi  lay  (Fvcr  the 

kngth  acand[n«  to  the  method  of  itnpriaE  the  harp  or  the  dtlura. 
M  eqiDplei  of  thli  type  mw  b«.dtca  the  pnlcsrioD  or  pHeJtety 
ud  Ib  the  rakkOe  iga  tha  moa. 
lie  (ddhka  «f  ■  heyhoud  to  the  pealtery,  . 

principal  membae  wen  the  c^vkymbaJLOi,  IL..  ...b-'~'  -k.-.^.- 
led  the  hatnilchord.    In  thae  tbe  principle  nf  pluckinB  tbe  etaioci 
by  aeuu  el  e  pleetnn  or  quill  vmn  prHSvnf,  but  the  quIU  warn 
filed  ui  the  pinttd  UofM  al  •  pja  of  mod,  fcnmn  u  m"  iidi," 
■hidi  iWed  on  the  end  of  B  bnlasced  key.     The  julc  week    ' 
tuy  through  •  nctaniuhr  hole  in  the  loundlxiui],  uid  when  i 
lay  wu  pi'fuJ  dtrwn  tbe  jack  «u  thrown  m,  the  quill  catuhi 
the  Biiii*  uM  ^ueldpi  It.   The  itriiic  thai  phicked  vibrated  en 
die  iFhol*  la«Ui  (mm  hitchiiiB  ts  beUy-bnln  (cl.  the  (Sect 
tbe  lupU  b>  lb*  cliTictaoidJ. 

When  the  ^rindplc  of  aComJiig  itrlnfa  oy  preeslfic  tbem  mli 
a  fingFTbawd  IB  order  to  obtain  aeveral  loiiAafrofD  each  had  be 
ifinvand  and  applied  tar  addiK  a  andt  to  the  body,  a  new  n 

af  the  itriiiga  nacMaary  to  nodnee  the  required  intcrv^  wai 
oeaautBi  ofi  and  indkBtedby  finturea  of  hide  or  gul  (called  frelt). 
bound  round  tha  nKh,  afainat  anich  the  atrlAfB  areA  preaacd  by  the 
tiawa,  Thia  pcinctl^  Jovotvcd  a  veiy  mat  advance  la  techidque. 
and  produced  tha  two  pcM  laaiilica  o(  (Bitar  bdiI  lute.  Dunng 
the  midiUe  aKaa,  the  bail  luie  (theorbo  or  harbiton)  and  the  dmible- 
hin  lutea  (archlDle  and  chiianvoe)  had.Jn  addition  to  the  BiinEi 

balf'Vay  up  the  neck,  a  complement  of  ban  rtrinn  airctcbed  d  aid« 
froin  tbe  bridge  tail-piece  to  the  end  of  the  necJt,  where  a  lecond 

of  vhich  piodiicfd  but  one  note,  were  about  s  !<■■  long;  the  aicliliile 


The  plectrum  mM  oiad  to  pluck  the  Ftringa  in  clavHic  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  order  to  provide  an  additional  effect  ol  btiUiancy  for  joyouB 
er  martial  thema.  Jf  the  muuc  gained  in  brilliancY*  the  initni- 
ment  toat  the  power  of  cxpreiEirg  the  pcrformer'i  ernotions.   DurinfL 


Ji  ■■  the  Biaackilai  rendered  the  ua 

I.  Slrinii  rinck  ^  .Haaaun  er  roMMt.— The  earlien  known 

tniment  Ihoa  played  an*  the  Aaiynan.  duldmar.  or  pvaalir, 


-«..  dulcunar.  or  ,_ 
!•' brought  by.  Sir  A 


fn  the  duldmer  tha  etiingi,  aa  fo  the  paaliery,  vere  etrrtdied 
iver  a  recten^lar  oc  trapeiou  aound-cbeit.  the  vibrating  Irngtb 
•einB  detcmnned  by  mcBBB  of  two  briijgca.  Tha  afinga  wk 
truck  by  meoni  of  tm  carved  Nicka,  or  by  tuimDaa.  with  an 
laatic  mitt  actitm,  aihkh  prodixad  clau.  bdl-like  lonn.  The 
uk:iiiiEr  hai  nndvcd  la  tbe  rmMl  or  limialetn  of  the  Hunsaiian 
ipHEs.  The  appIleatkiB  of  the  keyboard  to  the  duldmcr  produced 
be  clavichord  and  later  the  piamfotte.  In  the  earliett  davi- 
Inrda,  Icnoim  aa  fitcted  (Ger.  iiheadH},  one  aDina  wak  made 
1  do  duty  lor  aevenl  mitca.  Tlie  Unseat  or  upright  blade  of 
ran  tapCnng  tovarda  the  bottom,  whcio  it  waa  laatMed  into 
le  end  of  the  key,  leptaced  the^  hanuncs  of  the  duldmcr,  tor  which 
ana  hardly  a  oubalilute  (et  the  fsUowina  reaaoo.  Thefunctfen 
'  the  tangent  coaatitutes  th*  msin  "-""C^'  innovatioa;  laatead 
'  fivinE  a  eharp  blow  and  teboundina  iaitanily  Inia  tu  itring. 
lie  the  hammer  on  the  atzinga  of  the  dukfner.  the  tangent  remained 
■  the  atringtf  long  aa  the  key  araa  fnaaed  do«,  and  a*  it  me 
3ih  dampaa-atoppK]  the  vibnlieo.  It  b  BauaTto  compat*  the 
i^nt  of  the  dndchoid  to  tbe  hammer  of  the  dakinxi.  but  the 
■""    ■■  *  "      "he  preiiure  of  the 

I  fiiKcr  delermiues 
the  oridge,  an  the 


-.  — :  tangeat  more  Kaily 

tger  on  the  altiu  of  the  nolin. 
c  vibrating  lenctn  of  the  violui  i 

ilgent  aeta  the  acting  irihratloc  fn._  ....  , , ..  .... 

Uy-bridge,    By  IwiMlnf  the  key  levoa,  the  lai^eati  bdonging 
three  or  lour  different  kcya  ware  brought  to  bear  on ' ' 

the  aaina  length.    It  wna  not  until  (he  iStT 
e  or  *iiiMl-/irf  davichorda  were  invented;  II 


VE,'! 
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of  thrhamnift  of  the  dutdnd  iaap|icaicdia  the  planolortc.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  actkm  0(  the  tanlDt  it  waa  poulble  to  produce 
on  tha  davKhord  the  aOnua  e««ct  (iWnrJ  aa  la  the  vkiUn,  en  cAact 
whkh  ia  fanpractknble  oa  Buy  alha  ktyboaid  iBatruDent. 

1.  ^iTHfi  M  te  Vitntitm  ty  FricUaK  tflln  £«.— Alihonrii  uaad 
w&  varioua  ntbir  laMmnieiitik  aoch  aa  the  Otienul  rehab  and  ila 
Europeaa  aucceaior  the  rebic,  with  the  oval  vidle,  the  guitar- 
or  IR>ubHloBt>Eddle  and  the  vtata.  it  ia  with  the  effect  at  the  bow 
OB  the  perfected  type  irpirafiLIUI  by  the  vioUa  landly  that  WB  ate 
Bieatly  CDneatoed.  The  aliingi  in  tkii  caae  ata  all  of  the  aaias 
length.,  difference  ia  latch  bdiv  aecund  by  thickneaa  and  tenwin. 
The  Engcra.  by  praajni  the  aiiinea,  produce  a  variety  d  noica 
from  each  otring  at  wiBliy  ahorteiung  the  vibratiag  aection  an  the 
piHtionafihefingeniUftiBihcdInctKiBaf tbebndie.  Tbefrictioa 
ol  the  bow  OQ  the  atring  inducee  a  twofold  vibration,  the  actual 
loD^tudinal  vibration  cd  the  atdng  and  tbe  molecular,  both  of 
which  arc  tmnamltted  by  the  bridge  to  the  loundbaard,  wherel^ 
they  become  intenufiad  or  reinforced.  To  tbii  dan  belong  alio 
"■-  "'-'-■-  — ■■■  ~d  the  tromba  marina. 

, Vanlin  ly  AtOiM  qf  •  HtnL— lUa  daiB  ii 

■mall,  beiu  leprcaentcd  mainly  by  the  o^auiatrum  and  the  hurdy- 

initrumema  tha  roalBed  arheel  perbrma  meduuiicilly  the  functkie 
of  the  bow,  aettJeg  the  itfidgi  la  vllmiion  aa  it  rnolwa.  A  roik 
r  twelve  keya  eoniolling  woodea  lanaenta  perfomu  tbe 

.- -  of  the  fingera  In  atopping  the  alringi.   Two  ormore  Rringa 

oulude  the  range  of  the  tangenta  alwayi  Bound  the  lame  dnne 
bail,  (hefingeieplayliwtheDSodyontlietiFUeatringa. 
$.  Suimi  Hi  fB  Vmuitu  ty  On  Wini-^Aa  oaraple  li  Iba 
e  the  eiafatatrnga  of  different  thickoeta  buttuned 

-.,  —  _..,  and  laU  ilack,  are  art  in  vibratian  by  a  cur^mt 

of  dir  poiaing  obliqa^  acroH  them,  cauung  the  fltnngB  to  divide 


Sidian  B. — Then  ue,  bestdo,  certain  structural  feiturca 
in  Ifae  initiUBienta  independent  ot  tbe  itiinga,  which  influence 
tbe  quality  of  lone  to  a  gmler  or  lesser  degree.  Fitit,  the 
-uclion  of  the  lound-cfaest,  the  boa  form  ccirasting  ot 
and  belly  or  aoundhoatd,  joined  fay  ribs  of  equai  widlfa, 
giving  the  beat  teiulti  in  cfanea  i  and  3.  The  aound-chell, 
'  iting  ol  a  nulled  hack  to  which  i>  glued  a  fiat  soundboonl, 
very  poor  multa  in  claw  3,  but  ii  eminently  luiuble  for 
I.  Tlie  poaition  and  ahape  of  tbe  sound-holes  on  eadi 
if  the  attiogs  for  bowed  inttnunuits,  and  in  tbe  centre  (oi 
thoae  of  nhich  tbe  ininga  tie  plucked,  ate  not  without  influence 
on  tbe  lone.  (K.S.) 

BTRIP.  10  lemove  01  tear  ofl  the  outer  covering  of  anything, 
mco  to  rob  or  plunder;  alio  a  narrow  long  piece  of  alufi  01 
aterial,  or  a  mark  or  division  narrow  in  proportion  to  iU 
length  diilinguished  from  its  ground  01  surrounding  by  colour 
"iCT  variation  of  tdlurOj  character,'  &c;  a  stripe^  this  last 
ia  a  variant  of  "  strip,"  a  particular  meaning,  that  of  a 
ot  iaah  of  a  whip,  ia  dthcr  due  to  the  original  meaning 
of  "  atrip,"  to  flay,  or  to  Ihe  long  narrow  mark  01  wheal  left  by 
' '  a-  Tbe  O.  Eng-  strypan,  to  alrip,  is  cognale  with  Du. 
.  !»,  Ger.  ilrtifm,  and  the  root  is  possibly  seen  in  "  strike," 
Lat.  ilrinicn,  "Ta>trip"hasmany  technicalmeaniiigi,eg.  to 
sepBTito  the  tobacco  leaf  from  ihe  stems,  to  remove  the  over- 
lying soil  fiom  a  mineral  deposit  before  <^iening  and  working 
turn  a  gun-baird  in  a  lathe,  &c  Id  uchilectuie,  a"  atrip- 
pilaster  "  is  a  nairow  pilaster  such  as  is  found  in  Saion  work 
and  in  tbe  Italian  Romincsque  churches.  "Stripling,"  a  youth, 
is  apparcfitty  a  dinunutive  of, "  atrip,"  in  the  sense  of  a  yoimg 
wwjnglad. 

miOBE,  aAtPH  if.  1J50-1400),  Eagliili  schoolmin,  was 
probably  a  Dative  of  the  West  Uidlands.  He  was  a  fdtow  of 
hlerton  College,  Oifoid,  before  1360,  and  famous  as  s  teacher 
of  logic  and  philisophy  and  a  writer  on  educational  subjects. 
He  bekmged,  like  Thomas  Aquinas  snd  Bonaventura,  to  that 
"  School  ol  tbe  Middle  "  which  medijted  between  reslisla  and 
iniitkalist*.  Btaides  bis  Legiai,  which  has  not  survived,  he 
rote  CmuqiKBlun,  a  ttealise  OD  Ibe  syllogism,  and  ONifti- 

scholastic  ^alectica."  He  had  some  not  unfriendly  controversy 
his  colleague  John  WycUf,  against  vhom  he  defended 
the  posarssion  ol  wealth  by  the  clergy,  and  held  llitt  in  the 
Church  abuse*  were  belter  than  disturbance.  He  also  attacked 
Wydif's  doctrine  of  predestination.  His  positions  ate  gathered 
Wydif't  gispmientt  ad  Riiolfium  Slrsdtan  <MS.  3916, 


STRODE,  W.— STRONTIUM 


VltDua  Imperial  Libnry).  Strode-  b  >1»  usodated  wIUi 
John  Gomr  in  Cbtucci'i  dcdicitioa  ol  Tri^ui  oMi  Ctyieydi, 
ud  Strode  hioneU,  ucoiding  to  tbo  istb-antuiy  Kifm  eala- 
lapu  of  fdlowi  of  MecIod,  «i*  ■  "  poeu  nobilis."  Lelud  ud 
Sale  eonfinn  tliii  totinionf ,  and  PnCsur  1.  GoUinci  bu 

Imted  to  StnidD  in  ths  Vilui  tali^pu  with  the  beautlluJ  mb- 
ecDtniy  dcglac  poem  Thi  ftari.  If  tliii  bold  good,  Strode  wrote 
alio  Otajwua,  Paliencl,  ud  Sir  Gaaaytit  and  lAc  Cra* 
iCiu'fJb.  Fmn  1375  to  1385  1^  Strode  or  aiiolber  of  the  ume 
ouna  wia  common  u^caut  of  tlie  dty  ol  Lond«i;  be  died 
in  1387. 

S«  Plant],  GttMdHt  itt  Let!''-  'or  an  attetnpt  to  disdnpdA 
betvoa  Strode  the  Khodtnin  and  Strode  the  p«t,  an  J.  T.  T. 
Brows,  in  Tlu  SaUiti  AiUisiary  tl8n}>  vol.  xU. 

mOD^  WtLUAK  (i;9S-i64j),  Engttih  poriiamenurian, 
•econd  ion  of  Sir  William  Strode,  of  Newnhioi,  Deronsbin 
(a  EaBnber  of  u  ancient  family  lonf  ntibliihed  in  tblt  county, 
whicb  became  eitlact  in  189;),  and  ti  Uary,  daughter  of  Tbomaa 
Southcote  o(  Bovey  Tncey  In  Devonshire,  waa  born  in  1598. 
He  waa  admitted  aa  a  student  ol  the  Inner  Temple  In  1614, 
matriculated  at  Eietcr  College,  Oilord.  In  1617,  and  took  the 
degree  of  BA.  in  iSig.  He  waa  relumed  to  pwlianient  in  1614 
for  Beeralstan,  and  represented  tbe  boroufdi  In  ail  niccetding 
pailiaments  till  his  death.  lie  from  the  Gnt  threw  hlnnelf  into 
opposition  to  Cbarlea  I.  ud  took  a  leading  pan  in  the  ditordeily 
•cene  oC  tbe  lod  of  March  1619,  wben  Ibe  ipealieT,  Sir  John 
Finch,  rcfuHng  to  put  the  resolution  of  Sir  J.  Eliot  against 
'ftrMtrary  taxation  ud  innovations  in  rcligkm,  was  held  down 
In  the  chair  (sec  Hoixzs,  Demiil).  Prosecuted  before  the  star 
chamber,  he  refused  "  to  answer  anything  done  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  but  in  that  House."  On  the  7  th  of  May  a  fresh 
warrant  waa  iasued,  ud  a  month  later,  to  prevent  his  release 
on  bail,  he  waa  sent  by  Charles  with  two  of  his  fellow  members 
to  the  Tower.  Rcfunng  to  give  a  bond  for  his  good  behaviour, 
be  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the  king'i  pleasure, 
and  was  kept  in  conSnenienl  in  varioua  prisons  for  eleven  years. 
In  Juusry  164D,  in  accordance  with  tbe  king's  new  pdicy  of 
moderation,  be  was  liberated;  and  on  the  tjth  of  April  took  his 
teat  in  the  Short  PatUamenl,  witb  a  mind  embittered  by  the 
■cnic  of  his  wrongs.  In  tbe  Long  Parliament,  which  met  on  the 
jrd  of  November  1640,  be  wns  the  first  to  propose  the  control 
by  parliament  over  mlustetiat  appointmcnti,  the  militia,  and 
its  own  duration;  ioppotted  Ibe  Gtud  Bemonitrance  of  the  7lh 
Of  November  16411  and  displayed  a  violent  seal  in  pursuing 
tbe  prosecution  of  Strafford,  actually  prapoaing  that  all  who 
appeared  as  the  prisoner's  counsel  should  be  "  charged  as 
conspirators  In  the  same  treason."  As  a  result  be  was  included 
among  the  five  members  Impeached  by  Charles  of  high  treason 
on  tbe  jrd  of  JuuarV  1641.  (See  Pm,  John;  Euqt,  Sn  John; 
Hamtdch,  Jobh;  Hesibiice,  Sii  Aitam;  ud  Coauxs  I.). 
He  opposed  all  anggesiioDi  of  compromise  with  Chailei,  urged 
on  tbe  preparations  for  wti,  and  on  tbe  13rd  of  October  was 
present  at  tbe  battle  of  EdgebilL  In  Ibe  ptoseculloD  of  Laud  he 
showed  tbe  same  relentless  leal  as  he  bad  in  that  of  StraSord, 
and  it  was  he  who,  on  Ibe  >8th  of  November  1644,  carried  up 
tbe  menage  from  the  Common!  to  tbe  Lords,  desiring  tbem  to 
bastes  on  the  ordinance  for  the  archblshop'i  execution.  Strode 
did  tM}l  long  survive  his  victim.  He  la  mentioned  aa  bavlng 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divmes  on  the  31st 
of  January  1645.    He  died  on  the  gih  of  September  of  tbe  tame 

rt,  and  by  order  of  parliament  was  accorded  a  public  funeral 
Westminster  Abb^.  The  body  was  eihumed  after  the 
Restoration.  Strode  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  but  ol 
narrow,  though  clear  and  decided  judgment,  both  his  good  and 
his  bad  qualities  being  exaggerated  by  tbe  wrongs  he  had 
•uflered.  Clarendon  ^leaks  of  him  as  a  man  "  of  low  account 
and  esteem,"  who  oid;  gafaicd  his  reputation  by  his  accidental 
association  with  those  greater  than  himself;  but  to  his  own  parly 
bis  "  Insuperable  conslude  "  give  him  a  title  to  rank  with  those 
who  bad,  at  a  time  when  the  liberties  of  England  hung  la  the 
balance,  deserved  bett  of  Ibdr  cooncrjr. 


The  identllr  of  Oe  Wi  S 


iafnprimBBl  la  ttit  and  ef  the  W. 


■le  impeached  in  l*a  hin  biin  quenisned,  but  is  now  bkiW 
tdfJ.fmitr.Arftiti/llaFitlUtmtia.v  l^aatt:  L^itl» 
Jio(.ed.ia7».HW7.no««iM-Saaliinl.Jhidiw.p.jw;GariW, 
ii.  if  EulsiiA  Ix.  Ml).  nmlHiKlia  hiiiilliiiliiiilii  iliniiiiiiiidiiil 
m  Colond  Wb.  Sooda  of  Banfaun,  abo  fwUaacatanai  and 
~    wliodirilni«6iaMl_fi«nWillanStmte,(ifioa<wi6oo- 
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id  dimtnalkc  whoifl  poSkal  wnks  wm 


the  island  ef 
Fomona,  county  of  Orkney,  Scotland.  Fspi  (1901),  a45s.  It 
is  situated  on  tbe  side  of  a  well^ibeUend  bay,  14  m.  by  steamer 
west  of  Kirkwall.  Many  ol  Ibe  bouses  are  witUn  tidal  limiu 
and  lumiahed  with  quays  ud  iecUe*.  Tbe  hufaour  adnii* 
vessels  of  all  aiies  aiHl  b  provided  witb  a  pier  and  ihpa.  The 
deep4ea  Eaheiy  attracts  hundreds  of  boats  fmm  the  Dortb  ti 
Scotland,  and  moat  oL  the  catch  Ls  cured  for  the  English,  German 
and  Dutch  maikets.  Slromneas  is  In  daQy  ccmmunicatiDa  with 
Scrabster  i^er  Cnrano),  and  at  frequent  intovak  with  KirkwaB 
by  coach  and  also  by  steamer.  It  Is  a  port  of  call  fov  skips 
trading  with  the  north  of  Europe  aa  well  aa  for  vessels  outwvd 
be  Arctic  rc^ns,  Hudson  Say  and  Canada.  The 
accneiy  ol  the  weal  coast  oi  Pomona  is  commoidy 
Stnimneas.  The  tour  indudrs  Black  Craig  (400  ft), 
on  which  tbe  schooner  "  Star  of  Dundee  "  wu  wrecked  in  1834; 
the  grand  itacki  of  Notih  Gaultoa  Caaile  ud  Yetnaby  Caatle ;  the 
Hole  of  Row,  a  natural  aich  carved  out  by  tbe  ocean;  Biriay, 
where  are  the  ruins  ol  the  palace  built  by  Robert  Stewart,  ewl  d 
Oriiney  (d.  ijQi),  natural  son  ot  Jama  v.,  the  iiaces  of  a  church 
which  is  beiieved  to  have  been  built  by  Jari  Tborbnn  on  bis 
return  from  Rome,  in  which  tbe  remains  of  St  Magnna  iqnie^ 
until  tbeir  burial  in  Kirkwall  Otbedral,  and,  on  tbe  Brodi  ef 
Biraay  [95  ft.  high),  the  ruins  of  Si  Peter's  churrh. 

STROHGTUOH,  a  Creek  sculpw,  the  author  of  a  bnue 
figure  of  a  horse  aet  up  on  tbe  Acropolia  ol  Athena  late  in  the 
Sth  century  e.c,  which  represented  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy 
with  the  Greek  beioes  inside  il  and  looking  forth.  Tbe  inscribed 
basis  of  this  figure  has  been  found-  Other  works  of  tbe  sculptor 
were  a  figute  of  Artemis  at  Megan,  a  group  of  tbe  Muses,  and  an 
Amazon  which  was  greatly  admired  by  Uie  emperor  Nax>. 

8Tll0iniAinT&  a  mlnoal  consisting  of  strontium  carbonate, 
SrCOi.  Il  takes  its  name  liora  Sttontiu  in  ArgyHahire,  white 
it  aopctrs  lo  have  been  known  aa  far  back  as  1764,  but  it 
distinct  mineral  until  later,  when  the 
ie  discovery  of  tlie  elenent  atroaiiura. 
It  crystallizes  In  tbe  orthorhomblc  system  and  is  isomorphoas 
with  aragonile  ud  witberite.  Distinctly  developed  ciyiub 
are,  however,  of  rare  occorreoce;  tbey  are  usually  aocuUr  with 
acute  pyramid-planes  and  are  repeatedly  twiimed  on  Ibe  pcsa. 
Radiating,  fibrous  or  gruulai  aggregates  are  more  commcD. 
Tbe  colour  is  white,  pale  green  or  yellowish  brown.  The  hard- 
ness is  3)  and  the  qiedfic  gravity  j'7.  Slroniina  is  •nmeliBKi 
partly  replaced  by  an  eijidvalenl  amonnl  of  caldum.  The 
mineral  occurs  In  metalliferous  veins  in  tbe  lead  rainca  el  Suen- 
tian  In  Argyllshire,  Faleley  Bridge  in  Yorksbiie,  Bttunsdnf 
near  Freiberg  in  Saxony;  abundantly  in  voai  I&  caksiems 
mari  near  MQnstcr  and  Hamm  in  Westphalia;  and  in  limr^wi^ 
at  Schoharie  in  New  York.  It  is  used  for  pioduciim  red  be 
in  pyrotechny  and  for  refining  sugar.  (U.  J.  &) 

ETROKTinM  [Symbd  Sr,  atomic  weight  E7-G1  (0-iA]L  a 
metaUic  chemical  element  belonging  to  tbe  alkaline  earth  groe^ 

rocks  and  soils,  and  in  mineral  waters;  Its  chief  sources  ue 
Ibe  minerals  siRiniiamte,  ceiestine  ud  birytocelestine.  Tie 
metal  was  delected  in  tbe  mioenl  strontiamie.  found  at  Stna- 
tian  m  Argyllshire,  by  Cruikshank  fai  1787,  and  by  Crawfoid  in 
1J90;  and  the  discovciy  was  confirmed  by  Hope  in  i7g>  andhy 
Klaprolb  in  1793.  The  metal  was  isolated  in  1807  by  Sir  B.  , 
Davy  by  electrolysing  the  moist  hydroxide  or  chloride,  and  hsa  ' 
been  obtained  by  A.  Gunta  ud  Roederer  iCamfiu  rendu,  igcii 
14],  p.  400)  by  heating  Ibe  hydride  in  a  vacuum  to  looo*.  fiy 
etectiolysing  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  with  ■  mercuTr 
1,  SlHgii,  arc  oblainnl 
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the  latter  on  beating  live*  *  mlMiice  o(  Snffd  and  KBgi,  and 

OB  dittillitiaD  an  amalfani  pauci  over,  lod  not  Ihe  metal. 
Ii  !>  a  silver- while  ductile  melal^ol  ipedfic  (nviiy  i  $4)  which 
melta  at  Soa°.  I(  oiidiiei  rapidly  ohcii  expoied  lo  air.  and 
buma  whca  healed  in  air,  oiygea,  chlorine,  bromine  or  aulphur 
npouc.     With  dry  ammonia  al  60'  the  metal  lorma  ilnn  ' 

Civin|Sr(NH]).;  with  carbon  monoiide  it  givci  Sr(CO}tj 
oayiea  it  lormi  the  nonoaide  and  pecoaide,  aod  with 
oude  it  (ivei  the  bypoaitrilt  (Roedetu,  BaU.  lac.  ckim., 
[iii-J,  35,  P-  7<S)- 
The  kyJriif.  5tH<.  nt  oblaiMd  by  CunU  on  heatiiii  •croi 


d  bchava 


>-ta)*  C.^.    It 


a  hifh  te 


'  ™y'"J!oiI"ing|tb 


_  Slmliam  ftnride.  SrFi.  is  gbuined  by  th< 


very  di^tly  when  pure.    Snmium  laUjtaU,  SiSO.,  (ound  in 

mineral  kinedom  aa  cdatiae.  i>  fonnnf  when  ■ulnhuiic  arid 

Kiluble  Hli:£ale  ia  added  to  a  Ktution  id  >  nniniiuni  nit.  ll  1> 
a  colourlei*.  ajDorphoui  loJid.  which  is  almcwt  iniolubla  in  water, 
ita  adubility  dimini&hlnt  with  incmaing  tempenturr;  it  li  appre- 
ciably Kluble  in  conccntmed  sulDhurii:  aridT   When  boned  with 

Stmawm  nUriii,  5r,N(,  Ii  rorTned  when  iRontium  ai  I1 

Imled  ta  rcdnen  in  a  unam  dl  nitrncen  or  by  igniiinf  de 

with  mafncaium  (H.  R.  Elba.  Cktm.  A'nu,  1909,  99.  p.  it 

nadily  deconipDied  by  water,  wilh  libera  tiancJ  ammonia.  xm 

wibale,  Sr(NOiIi.  ii  obtained  tn'  diK^lvini  thecarbonati  He 

nitnc    acid,     it   cryfltaMim  from   waler   (in   which   i  ry 

•Dlublel  in  monoclinic  prisni  wbidi  appnaiiiiale  in  cs  sn 
o  Sr(PJOi>i  ^H*  or  Sc(NOJiSHiO.     Wll      '          '  '    ' 


iulpbatb     Ob  tbi  pi 


pun  itnintlum  lalla.  m  AiMan  and  Boo(anl.  Jnm.  Mn. 
tjna.,  1891  (S),  p.  «S:  and  S.  PL.  Soeienoen,  Z^.  t^-art-  dum 

■tronlium  an  die  10  T.  W.  Richards  (Zril.  oao.*.  Cttm..  lOOJ,  «7, 
p.  1^1,  who.  by  euimatini  the  niioi  of  iirDntiiiin  hnnud^uil 
cUende  10  (ilver.  obtauwd  the  valua  87-661  and  87 -Ui. 

ITBOPHAHTHUS,  a  ftsia  of  plants  of  (he  Datoral  atder 

Apocynaceae,  deriving  iu  name  from  the  long  iwisicd  thread- 
like ugmeau  of  the  coroUa,  which  in  one  ipecici  sltain  a  lengtb 
of  II  or  14  inches.  The  tcnui  conprian  about  30  spedea, 
mainly  irofyal  African,  eitrnding  into  South  Africa,  with  a  few 
apedesinAsia.from  farther  India  lo  the  Philippines  and  China, 
Several  of  the  African  ipedea  funiiih  the  natives  with  the 
principal  ingredient  in  their  arrow  poiiona.  The  infe  or  onaye 
piHionoI  the  Gaboon,  (he  konbt  of  equatorial  North  Africa,  the 
arqush  of  the  banki  of  the  Niger  and  the  wanika  of  Zanzibar 

used  in  each  caae  cannot  be  said  10  be  accurately  known.  There 
ia  no  doubt,  however,  that  S.  kupidut  and  ,S.  jImiM  are  thole 
most  frequenily  employed. 

Both  S.  ki,pii»,  and  S.  kombl  have  haiiy  seeds  wlih  a  ilendet 
thread-like  appendage,  terminalinf  In  a  feathery  tuft  of  long 
tilken  hain,  the  lecdi  of  the  former  being  coated  with  short 
appreued  brawn  hiin,  and  those  of  the  Utter  with  while  hain; 
but  in  the  species  used  at  Delagoa  Bay  and  called  "umtiuU" 
the  Ihiead-like  appendage  of  the  seed  i>  absent.  The  nativo 
pound  ihe  aeeda  into  an'  inly  mass,  which  attutna  a  red  colour, 
portiona  of  ihii  raaia  being  tmeared  on  the  arrow  immediately 
behind  the  barb- 
ie dried  ripe  seeds  of 

shape.     They  a 


ind   ma' 
Bat'teilS  Hiky 


of  Urefiimti  irmir 

!)out  I  in.  \oi\t,  \  m.  bnnd, 
iiky  hairs,  and  ovat-acumi 


|r  taB*.     The  chief 


Htine  al  about  17]> 
~  'edoos  of  ibe  leed. 


•1  S0% 


proportion  riiini  as  mi 

cidt  into  KrophaiithidiaaDd  a  mnhyl-ether  of 
The  lETdi  aUoonlain  an  active  pnocipk, 

n  Ihe  huik.  and  oonna'in  ihe  alcoholic  tinctuie 
presence  lending  to  canst  digenive  diiturbance 
hen  the  md>  an  treated  wkh  tuMiuric  acid 
vialH-cnkntioa  is  produced.    A  •Ktion  of 


I,  a  vulH-cnkntioa  is  pro 
reen  eotour  with  cold  sulphi 


L>    of    Ihii 


copeia  ol  |S95.  or  10  p 
official  dose  and  mmbi 

BtrophanlUn  iliell  n 


tirriiam 


lice,  in  bans 

rof  Ihe  Britiih  niirTn- 


the 


be  bjected  hypedemdcaHy  In  doses  of 

■n.    This  method  or  cidiibiting  ttropbanlhua 

—  -  -- PiTciseiy  the  lame  obevviiion  spiles  to 

digitalis,  the  other  great  car^ac  tonic- 

fiamtaiatofj.— The  dmg  hai  no  eitetnal  aclkiai.    T"*"  !•• 
Itmally  ii  tends,  alto-  the  repetition  of  large  daen,  tc 
-"TIC  satiric  imlatioD.     This  is  unquet"'— ^'-- 

Lfl  that  produced  by  di^islit.  and  is  pfXr«.»j  ..»  ».. 

'  active  principle  but  entirely  to  the  levn  contained  in  1 
"       '    '  '  '     id.  the  drug  acla  on  t1 


in  be  observed. 


-.     Odm 

lily  eaplalMd  by  the 


o  (he 


jKle.  fibre.     1 


1^2 


STROPHE— STROUD 


■Hsni  IlM  voluntuy  Uriptiil  u 
RUted  with  Ihit  CKrUd  upon  ll 
■hough  (Kt  voluntvy,  Hod  contr 


Ideally  ApfHH 


which  H  invoiunuiy  vid  pc 


c  ey^tnll,  ■ 


Strophuitbiii  it  one  of  ihe  DHiit  active  and  klhal  of  all  knovn 
lubilanca.  One-hundralih  irf  a  (tain  will  kill!  mammal  veighlng 
four  pouiKU,  and  one-third  at  a  gnin  will  kill  i  man  of  avenge 
»ta|ht.    Serum  oentainini;  cHie  pan  of  atjophanthiii  in  ten  mUlioni 

K  luch  a  pieudD-uimulant  ai  ethyl 
F  the   hrsrt    eApecUlly    atrophanthui 


raclcd  ai 


±e  atiuc- 


BTROPHI  (Or.  rrpo^,  from  ctpHia,  to  i 
vereification  which  properly  meaiu  a  tunf,  as 
another,  oi  from  one  side  of  a  chorus  10  the  oihi 

tun  of  an  ode,  when,  as  in  Milton's  famous'phr 
to  Samnm  Agmiiks,  "strophe,  antislrophc  and  epodi 
kind  of  ilanzas  framed  only  for  the  muiic"  In  a  more 
•ensc  the  strophe  ia  a  colleclioii  of  various  prosodicol  periods 
OHubincd  into  a  itructutal  unil.  In  modem  poetry  the  atiuphr 
usually  becamcs  identical  with  the  itania,  and  it  is  the  arrange 
menl  and  the  recurrence  of  the  rhymes  which  give  it  ils  character. 
Bui  the  ancients  called  a  comhinalion  of  verse-periods  a  system 
and  gave  the  name  iJrcpAf  to  such  a  system  ooJy  when  it  wai 
Rpealed  oiic«  or  more  in  unmodified  fttrm.  It  ia  laSd  thai 
Arcbllochus   Gnt   created   the   strophe   by   binding  togelhci 

who  intioduced  the  practice  of  stropbe-wriling  on  a  large  scale 
and  the  an  wasatLribuied  10  Stesichorui,  althou^  it  is  probable 


■  splendid  at 


The  1 


itropbeandepodewas 

carried  to  in 

height  by  Pindar  ( 

«Ode). 

With   the   development  of   Greek 

prosody,   various 

peculiar 

Wrophe-formi  eame  in 

0  general 

cetebTstcd  by  the  frcqu 

ency  with  " 

"ch'leadjVpoc"' 

mployed 

them.    Among  Ihese  ■ 

■ere  the  Sapphic,  the  Elegiac,  I 

e  Alcaic 

and  the  Axlepiadean 

trt^he,  aU 

3(  them  prominent 

m  Creek 

and  Latin  vetje.    Th 

briefest  an 

d  the  most  ancien 

strophe 

is  Ibe  dactylic  dlstkh, 

which  consi 

ti  of  two  vcnes  of  the  same 

class  of  rhythm,  these. 

[ond  produc 

ag  a  melodic  coun' 

.panto 

theGrsl.    The  forms  i 

glish  verse  which  reproduce 

>d  at  by  the  ancf 

«rophe  are  the  clahoii 

anias  of  luch  poemB  as  the 

" Nightingale"  of  Ke^ 

is  or  the  " 

ichoLar- Gypsy  "  of 

Matthew 

Arnold  (Me  VUM). 

mUMnUYSB,    X«ZPH    OBOBOB    (Johv    Jmuj    Snc*- 

>UIEa|  {iSis-ioa^l,  Croatian  bishop  and  politician,  was  bom  at 

EsMginCroalii-Slavoniaon  tl|e41h  of  February  iSij.     Stmsa- 

^rr  was  of  German  descent  and  his  paienls  had  emigraird 

n  Lina  in  Austria.     He  was  educated  al  the  Roman  Calbolic 

linary  of  Djakovo.  in  his  lulive  country,  and  at  Budapol, 

rre  he  studied   Ibcology.    In    iSj8  be  look   holy  orders, 

^during  ihe  nexl  ten  years  became  lecturer  on  theology  at 

Djakovo,  chaplain  to  the  Ausiriao  empen>r,  and  director  ol 

Augustinian  body  at  Rome,     In  1840  he  was  oonsecrated 

iDp  of  Djakovo,  with  Ihe  oKdal  title  "  Bishop  of  Bosnia, 

roDii  and  Sinnium."     He  fostered  the  growth  of  Slai-onk 

onilism  in  Ctoaila-Slivania,  in  Dalmiiia,  and  anwiv  the 

nnesofsouib  Austria, aiding  the  Ban  Jelli&£  in  his  campugns 

_  inst  Hungary  (184S-40),  and  subsequently  becoming  a  tecog- 

niied  leader  of  Ihe  opp«|iiDn   to  Hungarian   predominance 

being  loremosl  aimng  the 

founden  of  Ihe  South  Sbvonic  Academy  in  1867,  uut  of  Agrua 

Univtfsity  in  (fi74>  he  helped  to  reorganise  the  whole  educa- 

iiontl  system  of  Palmalia  and  Croatia -Slavonia.     He  biull  a 

palace  and  cathedral  at  Djakovo,  founded  a  seminary  lor  (he 

Croats,  presented  the  South  Slavotuc  Academy  with  a 

gallery  of  valuable  pictures,  and  published  coHectioni  of  rutiuial 

songs  and  tales.     He  also  aitled  Augustin  Tbeiner,  (hen  blirariaa 

at  the  Vatican,  to  cominle  his    Vtlera   moMMHutUa  SJanfum 

mtridioHolium    kisioncm    iltvstnuitux    (Rome,     1863)-     As   a 

theologian,  Strossmayer  became  [»omincnt   by  his  energetic 

opposition  to  the  dogma  of  infallibility  at  the  Vatican  council 

of  1S70,  and  by  his  denunciation  of  the  Jesuits,  while  they  in 

diarged  him  with  allowing  Soman  Catholics  lo  adopt 

hodox  Greek  confession.     For  years  he  refused  to  accept 

arine  of  infallibilily,  but  ultimately  be  yieUed.     Desp<1e 

ijoyed  Ihe  confidence  of  Tope  Leo  Xlll. 


He  beat 


e  SlavonI 


i   Rome 


id  1&88,  and  won  .'er  theui  the  retention  at  ■  Slavwic 
LiUTgy  by  the  Roman  Cslbolio  of  Illyria.  Stnnsmayer 
withdrew  from  political  life  in  lESd,  in  consequence  of  a  rebuke 
administered  to  him  by  the  emperor  lor  bis  public  expresiioB 
of  sympathy  with  Russia  and  his  coasitlenl  hoslllily  to 
Hungary.  He  died  in  his  ninety-finl  year,  on  Ihe  loih  <t 
April  190;.  He  was  s  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Eninn,  a 
bishop  of  the  pontifical  throne,  and  a  member  of  the  Ibeolugicil 
faculties  of  Budapest  and  Vienna.  By  Leo  XIU.  he  was 
decorated  with  the  archieplscopal  pallium. 

STHODD,  a  market  town  in  the  Slroud  parliamentary  divism 
of  Gknieestenhite,  Enj^nd,  lei)  m.  W.  hy  N.  ol  London.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  (ujj.    Ii  is  served  by  ihe  Gnat  Wesien. 


orthline 


llhct,'. 


It  lies  on  the  sleep  flank  of  a  narrow  and  picturesque  vilky 
and  traversed  hy  Ihe  Thames  and  Severn  and  Ihc  Stroudwater 
cmUs,  which  unite  at  WaUbridge  dose  by.  The  church  of  Si 
Lawrence  u  modem  eiccpling  the  tower  and  apire.  The 
Elitabethan  lowo-hall  and  Ihe  school  of  science  and  art,  aw 
numonling  Quefo  Victoria,  are  noteworthy.  Slnnid  a  ibt 
principal  scat  of  Ihe  wesi  of  England  doth  maDufaclare,  the 
industry  extending  to  SI  onehousc  and  other  places  in  Ihe  vkiniiy. 
Slroud  has  also  silk-mills,  dyewoHts,  breweries,  fouodrics,  and 
s  pisuufanure  of  umbrellas  and  walking-sticka. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Stroud  before  the 
Conquest,  (jid  in  1087  it  was  still  part  of  the  maDor  of  Bisley, 
from  which  it  was  separated  in  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  II.  11 
became  a  centre  uf  Ihe  cbth  trade  in  the  Tudor  period.  Isd 
in  1607  Henry.  Lord  Danvers,  lord  of  the  manor,  obtained  a 
charter  from  Jatnes  I.,  authoiiang  a  weekly  DUiket.  During  the 
iBlh  century  the  commercial  importance  of  the  town  incrrf  ^, 
though,  owing  to  ils  distance  from  any  of  Ihe  gre^  high- 
roads and  to  the  localizalioii  of  the  dolhing  trade  in  scattered 
factories  near  water  power,  it  was  never  a  great  centre  of  pi^iala- 
lion,  fly  the  Reform  Act  of  iBji  Stroud  became  a  bormjgh 
and  relumed  Iwo  mcmbeu  lo  pailiamcnl  until  iSSs,  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  Slroud  diviaon  ol  Clouieslenhire.  The 
manufacture  of  very  fine  broadclorii  and  al  acaHM-clyed  ckxh 


STROZZl— STRUENSEE 


1043 


bu  been  auTled  so  io  the  Strmid  nLtf  few  cea 

beingkdislnbutiiigceiitnoiilr.ijaEiltfacadainiac 

■ad  Ibe  CRctioa  ot  fiatb  facloiia  in  tbc  [own 

to  coDsidetmblc  grovth,     Pin-cuking  wu  inlic 

carpet-Heaving  and  iioD-Founding  before  1S5C 

Friday  and  Saturday  arc  held  under  the  c^^^  ^  ^^7  *^ 

iSji. 

See  Vlritrio  CmOj  Bt^tr}:  Otiuulmlarr:  P.  H.  FUha,  NtUt 
QMd  RaiOialm  pf  SotuHiijt);  T.  D.  Fobtooke,  CJ««ir— ^ - 
Raarii  (1807). 

8TB0ZZI,  the  nime  of  an  indent    ind   noble   Plot 
family,  vhicb  was  already  fanuni*  in  the  iglli  cenluiy. 
SlroEd  (1J72-14G1)  played  an  Impotllnt  pail  in  the  public 
life  ot  Florence,  and  founded  the  fint  public  library  in  Florence 
in  the  monaateiy  of  Suva  Trinila.     Filjppo  Slrozzi  il  Vecchio 
(1416-1490,  >onof  Malleo and  of  AlessaadraMaclD|hi,abni> 
Hteruy  woman,  began  to  build  the  beautiful  Slnzii  palace 
Flomce.     More  celebrated  oai  anothec  FiUppo  Stntui  (14I 
iSj8),  wbo,  although  mirtied  to  a  Medici,  opposed  the  begemi 
of  Ibat  house  and  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  rising  of  i; 
On  the  final  overthrow  of  (he  republic  in  i  jjo  Alesusdro 
Medici  altempted  10  win  over  Fillppo  Stroui,  but  Stroxa  I 
no  failh  in  the  tyrant  and  retired  to  Venice.     After  the  mur 

ailes  with  the  obfcd  of  re-entering  the  city  (isjj);  but  having 
been  defeated  and  captured  and  put  to  the  tortur«,  ho  committed 
(uicide.  His  ton  Leone  (tsis-i;54)  was  a  distinguished  admiral 
in  the  tervice  of  France  and  fought  against  the  Medici;  he  died 
of  ■  wound  received  wblle  attacking  Sarlino.  Anothei  FiUppo 
(i54i-is3i)  Mived  in  the  French  army,  and  waa  captured  and 
killed  by  the  Spaniards.  Senator  Carlo  Strazii  (1SS7--1&71) 
formed  an  important  library  and  ooUected  a  valuable  miacetluiy 
known  as  the  Carle  SIrimiaiu.  ol  which  the  most  important 
part  b  now  in  the  stale  archives  o(  Florence;  he  was  the  author 
of  ■  Sloricaa  dOla  dili  di  Fireiat  dot  irrg  at  iigi  (unpublishcdj 
and  a  Slaria  deUa  lasa  Barirrini  (Rome,  1640).  The  Stroui 
acquired  by  marriage  the  titles  of  princes  <^  Forano,  dukes  of 
Bagoolo,  Ac.  The  Stroui  palace,  which  belonged  to  the  family 
until  1907,  WIS  bequeathed  by  w^  to  the  Italian  nation. 

See  A.  Baidi,  FHippt  SIrani  (Fknnce,  iSMl;  B.  Nircolini, 
FHippa  SuoBt  [FtonnceJ;  C.  Cuatli,  Li  Caili  SitatuH  (Fkxvoce. 
llS84-'890. 

■TBOSKBBS,  JOHAM  FREDBRtCK  (rni-t;vO.  Danish 
political  philosopher,  was  born  at  Halle  in  1731.  His  father, 
aubaequently  superintendent  .general  ei  Schleiwig-HolBtcin, 
■as  a  rigid  pietist;  but  young  Slmensee.  irtio  settled  down  in 
the  'tiitla  ai  a  doctor  at  Ahona,  where  his  superior  inteUigesce 
and  ele^nt  manneia  >oaa  made  him  lashionahle,  revolted 
against  the  narrowness  ol  hia  (athct'a  creed,  became  a  fanatical 
propagandist  ol  the  alhcisni  aModaled  with  the  Eatycinttdit, 
and  scandaliied  his  conltmporarita  by  his  frank  licentiouineu. 
But  he  was  a  clever  doctor,  and.  having  somewhat  restored  the 
king's  health,  and  gained  his  aSection,  was  retained  as  court 
j^yridan,  accompanied  Christian  VII.  on  a  foreign  tour  and 
returned  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  It  had  always  been  Struen- 
see't  smhitian  to  play  a  great  put  In  the  world  and  lealiie  his 
dream  of  rclorm.  lie  had  gathered  from  various  Danish 
friends,  most  oi  them  involuDlaiy  exiles  of  doubtful  character, 
that  the  ciaiy,  old-fashiored  Dano-Norwegiaa  state,  miaruled 
by  an  Idiot,  waa  the  fittest  subject  in  the  world  for  the  eiperi- 


nciled  II 


king  ai 


gifted  young  doctor,  who  speei 
heart.  By  January  1770  be  wai 
cesslul  vaccination  ol  the  baby  ct 
Increased  hii  influence;  and  when,  i 


I.  lor  he  calculated, 
to  be  his  Ia«l  he  must 
bax  Caiolina  Matilda 
le  girl  (she  wai  «arce 
Impressed  by  the  highly 


o  of  mental  torpor,  StrueuMc'i 


authority  became  paramount.  Picvioaaly  lo  thti,  tk  capable 
minister  of  foieigll  affairs,  J.  K.  E.  BemstorS  (j.t,),  was  got 
rid  ol  by  a  toyal  letter  of  the  ijth  of  September  177a,  and 
Struenaee's  ditttputable  friend,  the  exiled  Count  Kantaau- 
Aschebuig,  was  recalled  to  court;  and  with  him  came  another 
AltoBa  acquaintance  ol  Struensee's,  Enevcdd  Brandt,  who  had 
also  been  living  abitad  imdcr  a  doud. 

For  a  time  SCrucnaee  kept  hunself  diacreetly  in  the  badt- 
ground,  though  from  hencelonh  he  was  the  wfrepnller  of  the 
whole  political  machine.  But  he  aoon  grew  Impatient  of  bis 
puppets.  In  December  the  council  ti  state  was  abolished; 
and  Struensee  appointed  himielf  noHrr  di  nquUa.  It  was 
now  his  official  duly  to  pmcnl  to  the  king  all  the  repcTta  frcaa 
the  various  depaitmenta  of  state;  and,  Chiittiaii  VII.  being 
•carcely  raponsible  lor  bis  actions.  Struensee  dictated  whaleviT 
antwerf  he  pleased. .  His  next  proceeding  was  to  dismiss  all 
the  beads  of  departments,  and  to  abolish  tl»e  Norwegian  ata^ 
holdershipa.  Hencef«th  the  cabinet,  with  himself  aa  its  motive 
power,  was  to  be  the  one  supreme  authority  in  the  state.  Ud- 
fortunatcly.  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  regenerate  the  benighted 
Danish  and  Norwegian  nations  on  purely  abstract  piindplea, 
without  the  alightesi  regard  for  native  oistoms  and  predilec- 
tions, which  in  his  eyes  were  prejudices.  He  was  hampered, 
moreover,  by  not  knowipg  a  worI  of  Danish.  Uany  of  his 
nforms,  such,  lor  Iniiance,  aa  the  establishment  of  foundling 
hoquiab.  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  theft  and 
of  the  employment  of  torture  in  judicial  process,  the  doing 
away  witb  tucb  demoraUiini  abtaes  as  perquisites,  asd  of 
"  lackeyism,"  or  the  appointment  of  great  men's  domestics  to 
lucrative  pubUc  poala,  were  distinctly  beneficial  if  not  original. 
Unfonunately  ttfum  was  not  aa  much  a  prmciple  aa  a 
mania  with  StmenMC.  Tbe  mere  fact  that  a  venerable 
institution  still  eilEted  was  a  tuSdent  reason,  in  hia  eyes, 
for  tkiing  away  with  it.  Changes  which  a  prudent  mmister 
might  have  ejected  m  a  generation  he  nkhed  through  in 
han  a  fortntghL  Between  the  igth  of  March  1771  and 
Wh  of  January  1771— the  ten  months  during  which  he 
tbsohite  sway — he  issued  no  fewer  than  totQ  cabinet 
I,  or  more  than  three  a  day  In  order  to  be  aure  of  obcdl- 
be  *ti*wii«M^  wholesale  without  pensioo  or  compensation 
(he  B(a£a  of  all  the  public  departmenta,  substituting  lor  old 
and  experienced  officials  nominees  ol  hia  own,  in  many  casta 
'  d  men  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  countiy  they 
were  auppcaed  to  govern. 

The  dictitoc'a  manners  were  even  wone  than  hit  morala. 

He  habitually  adopted  a  tone  of  insulting  superiority,  all  tbe 

irritating  aa  coming  from  an  iU-lnformed  lonigner;  and 

imes  he  seemed  deliberately  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  shock 

the  most  sacred  ledings  of  the  teveclsblc  people.  Nor  was  this 

"rlis  system  of  relrenchmeot,  on  which  he  particularly 

prided  himself,  was  In  tbe  last  degree  immoral  and  hypocritical, 

'hile  reducing  the  number  of  the  public  ofTiciils,  or  clii^ing 

I  their  salines  to  starvation  points,  be  squandered  Ihousani^ 

balls,  matquerades,  and  other  amusements  ol  the  court, 

induced  the  ImbecSe  khig  to  present  him  and  hia  friend 


Still,  in  I 


ot  all  his  blunders  and  brntah'tis,  lliideat 

tine  at  leas),  middle^lais  opinion  waa,  on  the 

whole,  tavouraUe  to  htm;  and,  had  be  been  wse,  hemi^i 

perhaps  have  Iieen  able  to  defy  any  hostile  combination.   But 

ch  was  his  contempt  tor  the  Danish  people  that  he  eared  not 

fat  whether  they  approved  or  diaappr<ived  o(  his  refoma. 

What  tnconsed  the  people  moat  againat  Mm  was  tlie  way  in 

"^h  he  put  the  king  completely  on  one  side;  and  tlua  feeling 

all  the  stronger  aa.  outside  a  vny  narrow  court  circle, 

nobody  seems  to  have  believed  that  Chrinian  Vn.  waa  really 

ily  (hB[  his  will  had  been  weakened  by  hahi(ual 

id  (his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  pubUcation 

let  order  ot  the  i4lh  of  July   t^^l,  appc^nting 

Struensee    "gehejme    kabinelaminister."    with    autfaon'ty    to 

eiblnet  onters  which  were  (0  have  the  force  of  royal 

if  nnprovided  with  the  loyal  lign-maaual. 


.I04+ 

Nor  nn  Stnicbiec'*  nlitlaiu  wlib  tbc 
to  >.  iwtion  vhlch  had  ■  ituHiianil  veni 
boiua  of  Oldenbuii,  while  CBToLine  Matitd 
Id  public  bnw^t  the  Crown  into  contempt 
d*ily  smtbered  round  the  king  and  queen 
ol  the  foreign        •  -  —  - 


STRUTT— STRUVE 

queeil  less  offensive     Derbji. 


thiol  cned  hi 
lockrdhi 


a  the  bi 


t  ol  hit 


andt,  wilh  •  flogging  for 


withhL 


ually 


bimaeli  a 


IJ7I.  Sttuenm,  wba  had,  to  me  meuiijni 
count,  DOW  gtve  lull  rtin  to  his  liceniioutneu  and  brutality. 
II,  43  we  are  assured,  he  publicly  mubbed  ihe  queen,  we  may 
nulily  inuiglDe  hoar  he  treMed  conunon  folk.  Before  long 
Ibe  people  hid  an  ot^wnunily  of  ciptntiDg  (heir  diiguii 
openly.  In  the  summer  of  1771  Caroline  Uatildiwii  delivered 
a  daughter,  irtio  was  chiisleacd  Louisa  Augultai  and  B 


ith  his  brelher-in-Uw  tiirted  a  Eactoiy.  '  Dob; 
f  aieni  KiDi "  at  once  becoming  papular.  In  iifii  Struii  ivl 
WooIIbii  }oiaed  Samuel  Need,  a  hosier  of  Nottin^um,  ird 
carried  on  there  and  at  Derby  a  very  sucrtuful  busiaas.  Is 
1768  Ihey  were  approached  by  Richard  Arkwiigbl  {«.>.),  oho  liil 
been  recommended  by  Messrs  Wri^t,  bankers  of  NolUnghu^ 
to  consult  Need  as  to  the  possibilities  of  his  cotlon-tpiimiai 
Iiane.  Slnitt  at  unn  reatiud  Ns  value,  and  was  aUc  10  sohi 
OIK  or  two  minor  difficulties  which  hid  inlemiptei)  the  Bnocih 
working  of  the  nevr  mcchaniim.  The  £nn  of  Arkwiight, 
Strutt  &  Need  started  Ihdr  Ant  ci  ........ 


i  that 


■■  Te  Deum  ' 


:  should  be  i 
was  the  belief  that  the  child  wa 
the   ordinary   HTvicet,    the  congtcgMioa   role   and   deputed 

Tlie  general  ill  will  against  Struenaee,  wUch  had  been  imoul- 
dering  all  through  the  autumn  of  1711,  found  eitpieulon  at  latl 
in  a  secret  conspiracy  against  him,  headed  by  Ranlia  11- AscfaebuTg 
and  others,  in  the  name  of  the  qucen-dowagcr  Juliana  Uaria. 
Early  In  the  morning  ol  the  iith  of  January  1771  Siniensee, 
Brandt  and  the  queen  were  aneited  in  their  respective  bcd- 
TDoms,  and  "  the  liberatbn  ol  the  king,"  who  was  driven  round 
Copenhagen  by  his  deliverers  in  1  gold  carriage,  was  received 
with  unlvereal  icjoicing.  The  chief  chaige  against  Sinienace 
was  that  he  bad  usurped  the  royal  authority  in  contravention 
of  the  Kmi^.  He  defended  himself  with  considerable 
ability  and,  at  firat,  confident  that  the  prosecution  would  not 
dare  10  lay  hands  on  the  queen,  he  denied  thai  their  liaistu 
had  ever  been  criminal.  But,  on  hearing  that  the  was  also  a 
prisoner  of  slate,  his  courage  evaporated,  and  be  wai  base 
enough  to  betray  ber,  thoogh  she  did  ail  in  ber  power  lo  ahleld 
him.  On  the  islh  of  April  Siniensee  and  Brandt  were  con- 
demned first  to  false  their  right  hands  and  then  to  be  beheaded; 
Ihtit  bodies  wete  aflerwaids  to  be  drawn  and  quartered.  Sen- 
tenccol  death  nasthc  least  that  Sirueniee  had  toeipecl.  He  had 
undoubtedly  been  guilty  ol  lia-tnajtiU  and  gross  usuipatnn 
of  the  royal  authority,  both  capital  offences  according  to  pars. 
7  and  96  of  the  KoKtiin.  The  scnlencei  were  carried  out  on 
the  ifth  of  April,  Brandt  sullering  £nt. 

S«  feie  Salomon  Francois  Revtrdil,  StnniiH  rf  la  Uur  ii  Ceptn- 
lutm  17S0-1771  (Paris.  (SJS):  Karl  Wiciicb.  Slnunia  (Leipilg, 
IS79);  PeUT  Edward  Holm.  Danmaik-Nvt'i  PitUrit,  vol.  iv. 
(Copenhainn.  iS^y-joos);  CuUave  Bascle  Dc  Ugrtie.  M  itnni 
Cainlint^alliiSii  il  It  ComU  ^hunui  (Paris.  1SS7)  \  R°bnt  Niibet 

Wilkint,  A  Ohih  V  fnri  (IjHidoii,  l90^)■,  Gewg  Fricdrkh  von 

tfaltifilt  u»d  iii  Cnltn  SIfumia  tmd  Smiull,  wrif  iiiko  unit- 

4rmkUn  Orit<<u!ckla  (Lcipsig,  1864).  (R.  N.  B  ' 

BTBDTT,    JEDEDIIIH    (1720-ijgj),   Brhish    inventor   ■ 

manBfaciurer.    was    bom  at   South  Normanlon,  Deibyshice, 

farm,  on  the  iSlh  of  July  1     ' 


the  6nl  bri-proof 
MUtord  House,  nea 


rectedat  I 


His  eldest  son,  William  St  nil  t 
mechanical  ability.  It  was  he  « 
above  mentioned^  he  applied 
problem  and,  finally,  invented 


utt  dissolved  psrti 
ills  at  Bclpcr  ar     ~ 

1.  The  partnership  with  Need  had  tcnaia- 
expiration  ol  the  patents.  Shortly  bclun 
:  Ihe  discoveiy,  which  revoluiioniud  ik 
0,  that  cotton  could  be  used  througbcol 
luse  the  macbineiy  [or  ihit  new  invcuiios 
itU  in  England  was  buQt  at  Detfay.  la 
work  Strutt  built,  (com  hit  own  designs, 
Bclpcr,  where  he  lived  until  1795.  nhn 
lim  lo  return  (0  Deiby.  Here  he  died  i> 
tons  and  two  daughter*, 
liam  Struit  (i];6-i8jo),  wasalsoof  grcu 


LO  fact 


riper  stove.  Ht  ibg 
acvisea  a  Ku-aciing  ^iinnmg  rauie,  wnich  had  however  w  great 
•ueceis.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Kit  son, 
Edward  Struit  (i»oi-ig«o),  was  for  some  lime  M.P.  for  Derby, 
and  in  iBsb  wa*  railed  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Bun 
Belpec  of  Belper. 

nRUV&  PRlBDRtCH  GBOBO  VILHEUi  (i74}-i>6i), 
German  aitionomer,  the  son  of  Jacob  Sttuve  {ijjs-i&ti),  m 
bom  at  Altona  on  the  ijth  of  April  174].  In  iStA  he  cploed 
the  univenity of  Dorpat{Yuriev),  where  be  bcu  studied pbilfJoo, 
hut  soon  turned  hit  attention  to  astronomy.  From  iBii  1* 
iSiD  he  was  eitraordinary  professor  oi  astronomy  and  jnaile- 

becaming  In  tSio  ordinary  professor  and  director.     He  reiuiocd 
■■:  stars  and  ftoifclj 


when  hit  [atbei  o 
He  was  educated  1 

becoming  a  farmer. 


good  country  icbool,  with 
:,  showing  great  aptitude  for  mechanical 
ans,  M  was  m  I74aantctcd  lor  seven  years  lo  a  wheelwright  at 
Findern,  near  Dert>y.  Here  be  lodged  with  a  hosier.  WoollatI, 
wbose  daughter  he  married  in  17JJ.  In  the  meantime  he  bad 
Inherited,  from  his  uncle,  the  itock  on  a  farm  at  Blackwell, 
near  south  Normanton.  now.  and  probably  then,  the  property  ol 
the  duke  of  Devonshire.  While  in  occupation  of  this  farm  hit 
brother-in-law,  William  WoolUllt,  brought  lo  his  notice  the 
eSorts  that  had  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  produce  ribbed 
IS  wdl  as  plain  goods  on  theslDchiog  frame,  and  here  he  invented 
Strutt't  Derby  fibbing  machine,  Palentt  were  taken  out  by 
Strut!  and  Woollalt  in  (lit  and  1759.    Stiuu  went  tolivc  at 


if  the  Diatrild  OitcnmUry  Fi-iliH 


SltUarym    ^vfifirn 
(Si  FHembnrg.  iB 

The  jiUcn  of  the  ol, 

the  Doriat  meridian  circle  (SUttarmm  friiru*i  impnmii  ^■^h'" 
n  midliplkimm  poiUirmn  mrJiei,  Si  Pelertburi,  1^  ■<)■!  At 
f^illtowa  he  redetermined  the  "constant  t£  abenatna."  bm  ^ 
chiefly  occupied  in  working  out  the  resuUi  of  fanner  ytv^  "^ 
and  jn  Oif  complclion  of  Ihe  Beodetic  operations  in  which  he  bifl 

me^^hem  JlTS 'nirvSJ^of^LSvoni*  {■8l6^'ai9),*wtek  M 
folZowed-by  the  meatjiinneDr  of  an  are  cf  meridian  erf  nun  tt^ 
J4*  in  the  Baltic  provioccfl  of  Ruiiia  (BrsthmbiiMidtr  Brtilmftt- 
■Hiixnf  in  gn  OainptariHwn  kiudaHd!.  1  vcjt.  ito.  Dorpit 
i8]i).  This  work  wa>  afierwardt  eitendcd  l>y  Siruvt  ind  Cwnl 
Tenner  into  >  mou'Cmepl  of  a  mendioful^  arc  from  the  t^ 

It*  20-  nbTfc  hanKbt  II  ia  Ub  CItcitlt.  i  vols,  and'i  wL  t»^ 
4iD.&f'nEnUiig.iBs7-iUo).   <SeeCao«iV;EiiHii.Fioi;Bt«j 


STRYCHNINE— STRYPE 


lo+s 


Hit  Ma  Ono  WnxEUf  SnuvE  (b.  iBn),  Inviaf  Mudiid 


in  iSjth  UK)  dincli 
iS4T  CO  i8«j  he  « 
of  tbe  un]'  tuA  i 


[  in  1B61  on  hit  Iiibo'i  RStiuiioo.  Fiom 
a  advuing  ulnnonKT  la  the  hndquutni 
■vy;  cbuiRian  ol  ihe  lotenviouj  Auro- 

..    _  „  rooi   1S67-1878;   uiing   pnsdent   ol    ihc 

Intenuuioul  Metric  CoDimittion  io  1S71;  uid  pieiideni  of  Ibe 
lawrDMinul  Concrae  foi  s  Pbotsgnphic  SuTvey  of  Ibe  Sun 
in  1(87,  1b  vhicb  ytti  be  wu  alio  made  a  priv}'  cauociUor. 
Hii  contribucioBl  10  utraooni)'  covn  ■  wide  £dd:  1.  lac  of 
bi(  p^liuEioiii  is  cive4  .In  Ponendgie,  BittiafkinJi- 
Ltatrarinlu,  vcdi.  i,  j,  4. 

Anolher  loa,  Honsice  Wilseui  SnovB  (b.  ilit).  itudied 
cheiniMry,  and  obuined  ■  public  agifBinuneat  ai  cbeniKal 
expert  to  tbe  uimtniiintian  of  ibe  CaucuuL  ' 

Two  of  Otto  WUbelin  Stmve'i  una  have  aha  been  pramJnent 
in  the  Korkl  ol  uience.  Ktai.  Heiiuhh  Stisve  (b.  iSm) 
Kudied  nuihenatia  at  Dorpit,  and  became  in  iWj  «Mitiu)t. 
■nd  io  iS«e,  on  bii  filber')  letiiemeiit,  aiitononei  at  the 
eistavjoty  at  Pulkon.  In  iSgs  I*  becune  pioft*Mi  at  tbe 
Albettu)  Uotveniiy  and  dtrectec  of  tbe  rtiMTvatoty  it  KM|»- 
betcandln  i  gat  he  mu  called  to  Beillnupfofenoi  tad  diiectec 
of  tbe  observaury  tbcra^  Hit  Invisligaliom  of  tbe  Salorniu 
tyMem  nai  crowned  by  Ibe  Royal  AMraoonkil  Sodety  of 
LondoD  En  ifoj.  CDRar  WilbeU)  LnowlD  Snovi  (b.  1(58) 
itodied  at  Docpai,  Bonn  M>d  Leipiic  and .  becune  obtervti 
at  the  Doipat  obeervaUiy  in  iU6.  Thia  poM  he  retained 
until  iB^,  vhea  he  migrated  to  the  univnsity  of  Cncow  u 
eitraordinaiy  ptofeMor,  becominc  In  itgj  ordinary  pnrfenoi 
of  anionomy  aad  geoday. 

BTRTCHHIHI,  CbKbNiOi.  an  alkatold  diKOvercd  la  I«|S 
by  Petletier  and  Civenion  in  St  Ignitiui'i  beam  (Slryetui 
Ipulii);  it  alio  occun  in  other  apedea  of  Stryclnti.  i-t-  S.  flux 
temia,  S.  cdmMaa,  5.  TitnU.  and  la  gencnliy  accompanied  by 
amtber  alkaloid  bmclDe,  CiiHsNia'4H<0,  which  was  iulaltd 
by  PdleLierand  Caventouin  iSiq.  Sitychniiie  crynalliies  Itddi 
akt^vH  In  coloorlcv  prisma,  which  ire  practically  inioluble  in 
water,  and  with  dilliculty  soluble  in  tfa«  oonunon  organic 
tolvcnti.  Its  taste  is  acepltanally  bitter.  It  bas  an  alltaluw 
reaction,  and  la  a  teitiuy  nwnadd  base.  It  it  optically  active, 
the  natural  (orm  being  laevorotatory.  Bnidne  ckaely  leiembin 
•trycbnlne,  and  ii  its  dimtlhoty  derivative.  The  constitutions 
are  unknown  {see  J,  Schmidt,  Dii  AlkaltH<lumU,  1904;  1909), 

JfaKciiu.— The  B  P.  dose  ol  ilrjcMnliu  is  ^  to  A  gr.  in 
lolutioo  or  in  pill  form.  A  prepatatlon  la  lyrafm  frrri  pket' 
fkalii  CNH  piinim  a  i(ryt*ii(m,  containing  A  gr.  ol  strychnine 
In  each  fluid  dracbm.  SlryilnlMi  iydraeUmdum  is  alio 
used;  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  strychnine.  From  It  is 
prepared  H^mr  ilryeinHue  MydreeklariJl,  containing  i  gr.  of 
hydrochloride  In  ito  minims.  The  United  States  ph»rma- 
cupoeia  also  contains  itryckninat  nit/aj  and  lirychninae  tuiphaa. 
Sirychnitte  bincompatiUe  with  liquor  arsenkalis  and  potajvvum 


.  WyiW«(M(  ^f Km.- -Applied 
ancivplic,  out  its  pc^noiis  natti 
this  .purpose.    BruciK  is  a  local 


emally  strychnine  is  4  pewcrtDl 
prwenis  it  from  being  umi  for 
ntbcuCp   Str^iuuw  — ' —  '"■- 


tdood  IS  such,  bcisf  freely  absorbed  Iron  mucous  Kufaces  or  (hea 

increafiae  the  tfcreiion  of  caBiric  juice  and  the  inteitinal  perisuhri. 

being  a  dim  Himalaai  to  the  muscubr  coat:  in  this  naaner  it 
anvc  actio*.  The  tpccific  effects  of  the  dnic.  however, 
he  central  neri-oui  lyuem.  It  eaciles  the  oiatw  areai 
nal  cord  and  increatei  (fieir  refloi  irritabnUy.  Snull 
sie  ihe  sennbiKiy  o(  touch,  sight  and  boiiing;  Urge  dows 
:hliig  ol  the  muscles  and  diOculty  in  ■waUm-ing;  while 
i  \-toleni  eonvuliioni  en  prnhnd.    The  cctebcil  con- 


by  ibe  drug  and  indinclly  fori. 

oreHore  due  to  the  amttaction  of  tbe 
Ordinary  dotes  hive "- ■' 


Tibrafnirici.— Sti 


owty  and  th 


over  the  body. 
I  upoo  the  (empeniun  but  In  ovci^ 
durint  a  convuMan.  Strychnine  i> 
I  strjvhnlne  aod  stryrhnic  ■<: id.     It 


■s  tchiefhr" 
lat-dipbtbei 


Ihe  tnaicncni  of  poat-dipbtberiiic  piraiyut.    In  pnwmHve  lead 
pally,  iKrilwn,  and  the  paralysis  following  acute  itcoliDllim,  lairty 


following  severe  haemorrhage  and  in  sudden  and  accidental  ar 
dT  the  heart  or  mpiralion  during  chlondocm  narcosis  an  intra- 
raumiiar  IniKtion  irf  A  f*  of  the  hydrochloride  may  stimulate 
the  eardiac  action.  In  acute  onbim  poisoidng  xrychnlie  Is  very 
valuable.  It  Is  a  physiological  aoiagenitt  ol  chloral  hydrate. 
morphine  and  pfayntigmipe,  and  may  be  given  in  poisonioe  by 
these  dtugs.  In  aytpnoea  due  to  empjwsema.  phthisis  Bt>d  asthma, 
strychnine  Is  01  service,  given  intemaify  in  doats  of  1  to  3  minims 
ol  ih(  liquor,    Tbe  syrup  of  iroo.  quinine  and  (crychnine  &  used  as 

roijtoiip;.— The   ^mptoms  ol   strychnine  poisoning   usually 

suning  with  an  uocasy  seniation,  ttilTness  at  the  back  of  the  neck! 
twitching  of  tbe  lauKlei  and  afectiog  of  impending  suflocaiioa. 
The  patjcnt  is  thtn  leiied  with  violent  coavulsiona  of  a  tetanic  ciiar- 

are  rigid,  the  body  ii  thrown  into  opisthotonos,  i.s.  It  rests  bow-' 
lonn  on  the  hold  and  (he  heels  (occaiionally  the  body  Is  flned 
lorwaid  lemprostKotanDs].  the  eyes  remain  wide  open  and  fiaed. 
and  the  mouth  Is  drawn  aside  (rirni fBrdmciu).  Afteca  minute 
the  muKles  relan,  and  the  piiieni  tinb  back  exbausltd.  conscious- 
ncss  being  preserved  ihioughmit.  Any  noise,  a  drauBht  of  air  ec' 
a  touch  nay  cause  a  convuluon.  If  the  case  is  about  10  terminate 
faully  the  ^asms  rapidly  lueered  each  other  and  death  usually 
occurs  within  two  hours,  diher  from  asphyua  produced  by  ^laso 

death  the  poiiiian  of  the  boly  may  «  may  not  be  ikied;  usually 
rigor  morta  develops  rapidly.  In  uses  which  recover  tbe  con- 
vulsions diminish  in  leveiilyj  leaving  ihe  patient  exhausted-  Com- 
plications ate  infrequent.  The  avenge  fatal  dose  lor  an  adult 
~)  grs.,  but  death  has  resulted  in  twenty  minutes  from  1  nain. 
iheothechand.  recovery  hattakcn  place  after  sand  loandeven 


1  grain 


iw^lDwed,  but  In  the  latter  ca ,.«..„«„.  __ 

adodnisleml.  Idiosynciav  f^V^  a  considersble  part  in 
ling  the  effects,  aooe  people  hniv  paitkularly  susoeptible; 
1  in  Bvc  miautes  Imn  tbe  anaianee  of  Aa  GrM 


It  is  usually  ijie  finc~symptam,  no  idsxitimiuSng  jitet  bttntn 

Tbe  tieatDcnt  el  stsychnlne  pofseaing  Is  >a  toowdistdy  evacuate 

the  itanuch  with  a  stomach-pump  or  emetic  tfaloroiorm  being 
admiiListered  In  allay  the  spasms.  If  tbe  patient  can  swatlow- 
draughts  of  vatrr  centainini  tannic  add  may  be  given.  NItiite  of 
amyTinhalaiiDns  are  uief  nl  in  Ihe  nrly  stages  when  the  resplntory 
JDUides  are  freely  movable.  Chloral  and  potassiuin  bronuiv 
may  be  pvcB  ■!  physjc^encal  antidotes.  II  death  from  aaphyaia 
appears  imminent  anifidal  resptration  may  be  resorted  to. 

STRVBTBHSK,  or  Skvetehw,  a  Cosudt  village  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  province  of  Tnisbaikaiia,  >ii  m.  by  rail  £, 
of  Cbita,  and  a  terminus  oi  the  Trans-Siberian  lailway.  It 
is  situated  on  both  banlis  of  the  river  Sbilki,  aad  its  pcfHilalion 
of  Sjoa  rises  to  over  10,000  during  the  season  of  navigation. 
Eiryetensk  has  steam  fiour-miUs  and  soap  works. 

STRyp&JOHIi(i643-i;jT).  English  bistoiian  and  biographcf," 
was  bom  in  Hoondsditcb,  London,  on  tbe  ist  «l  Nuvembcr 
1641.  He  wai  Ibe  son  oi  John  Stiype.  or  van  Siryp,  a  member 
of  a  Brabant  lamQy  wbo.loeKiperetiglouspenecutkn.iellled 
in  London,  in  a  fJace  afterwards  known  as  Strype's  Vard  in 
Peltitaat  I^Dc,  M  >  meechuil  and  lilk  thiowaler.  The  younger 
John  was  educated  at  St  Paul'*  Scbool,  and  on  the  51b  of  July 
iMi  entered  Jesus  ColiegE,  Camhiidsi;  thence  he  pracecded 
to  CaiberiDe  Hall,  what  he  gtadoalolB.A.  in  1665  and  H.A.  b 
1M4.  Oothei4tboIJulyof Ihclalleryearbebocamepeipeluti 
cuiale  ol  Theydon  B^,  Euci,  and  a  few  moDIhs  afterwards 
curate  and  lecturer  of  I^yton  in  the  aanie  county.  He  was  never 
InsUiutcd  «-  inductol  to  tbe  living  ol  Lqrton,  bnt  in  1674  ht 
was  licenied  by  Ihe  bUiop  of  London  to  preach  aad  cqkruhI 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  perform  lbs  full  office  of  priest  and 
curato  while  it  waa  vacant,  and  uotH  his  death  be  received  Ibt 
profils  of  It.  In  ijt)  he  oblainad  from  Arcbfridup  TeniBn 
Ihe  linecui*  ol  Wcat  Tarring,  Susao,  and  be  discharatd  the 
dutiaof  l«Xui*ratHacfcDCvtraiBiiS«UUiTi4.    AtlbelaUa 


lo^b 


STUART,  A.^-STUART,  G. 


Ibc  wile  of  a  lurfcon,  Tbomu  Harris,  dying  there  on  the  i 
ol  Dcambn  17J7,  11  the  agt  of  aiaci]''lou[.  He  vas  bui 
in  ibe  cliurdi  ai  Lcyton. 

HinHioh  hii  (ritadihlp  with  Sir  William  Hicki  SlrvBC  obui 
tecoM  Id  ihe  pipm  oI  Sir  Michael  Hicki.  Kcmary  10  Lord  Bucgh 
iroA  whkh  he  iDade  eitcoiive  tnnicripti^  he  aita  carrird  an  an 
Umive  nrretfiDikdence  wiih  Archbiahop  Wake  and  Bikhopt  Bur 
Aiurtxiry  and  Nichohon,  The  malcriali  Ihui  obuined  foimrd 
baiii  el  hi>  hi 


fifhll  maleriait  iuve  been  |>re«erved» 

reely  beealiikdorS^raHiimitlon.  hii  hbn 
illy  at  the  arrafwemeiil  ol  hb  material!,  but » 
y  are  of  coiultierable  value  aa  convenient  b 

Sinrpei' 


Hie  greater  ponioni  ol  h 


IBU)!  LOl^  l)u  Icariud  Sir  rjunui  Smili 

ikm  Ckelu,  viU  til  Tittuiu  «■  5>MriIili 
'jftrmMiffm  in  E^^OMd  U  vdIl^  vol.  i.  17 
I7»S.  vol  iiL  l?i».  vol.  iv.  1731  ;_iii<l  td.. 


y  (tTll),  aad  if  J^it  WUltifl.  ArikUikcp 

' —  -"■nii^SmfiSi'm:  -""'" 


■    I7M). 


»d  J^jaL»°vnat>l> 

"■•"HmBfSin--'— 


Urciprijaat, 


■TDART.  ARABBIU  (ij7S-ieis).  daughter  ol  Charln 
Sluart,  earl  of  Leanal,  younger  biolher  ol  Lord  Damley 
and  dI  Elizabeth,  daughter  ol  Sir  William  Cavendiih  and 
"  Beu  ol  Hardwick,"  l>  interesting  hillorically  as  having  been 
(by  strict  pedigree)  beM  in  succminn  to  James  VI.  ol  Scotland 
to  the  thrones  of  England  and  ScolUod.  tlln  Quein  Eliiabcth. 
Her  lather's  mother  was  Margaret  Douglas,  (be  daughter  ol 
Henry  VII. '1  daughter,  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  the 
«»ri  of  Anguj.  She  was  bom  in  151s  and  early  became  the 
centre  of  the  intriguea  cJ  those  who  in  Elizabeth's  reign  refused 

were  proposed,  including  Heniy  IV.  ol  France,  the  earl  ol  North- 
umberland, and  Eim<  Stuart,  duke  ol  Lennor.  In  ijgo  a  plot 
was  lormed  by  the  nodmte  section  ol  the  Roman  CaihoUcs 
of  marrying  her  lo  Rinuaio,  eldal  son  of  the  duke  ol  Parma, 
who  was  detnnded  from  John  al  Gaunt,  and  of  raising  her 
irilh  Spanish  support  to  the  throne.  She  wis  in  consequence 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  by  Eliiabeih  and  closely 
watched  and  guarded  at  Hardwick  by  the  dowager  counteas  of 

by  the  discovery  ol  a  plot  to  marry  Arabella  to  £dward,  eldest 
ion  ol  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  as  grandson  of  Edward  Seymour, 
earl  of  Herllord,  and  of  L*dy  Catherine  Grey  (younger  sisler 
ol  Lady  Jane  Crey),  was  heir  to  the  throne  after  ElizBbelh 
according  10  tbe  will  of  Henry  VIII.  According  to  other 
accounts  Ibe  intended  husband  was  Tbomai  Seymour,  a  younger 
son  of  the  eirt  of  Hertlord,  AnbelU  eolered  vrith  ardour  Into 
the  ptofect,  and  canned  an  escape  from  Hardwick  with  the  aid 
ol  her  chaplain  Stirkey,  who  after  its  fiilnre  committed  suicide. 
In  December  she  wrote  secredy  to  Lord  Hertford  proposing 
her  marriage  with  his  grandson,  but  the  latter  immedialely 
informed  the  council.  In  February  i6a)  another  attempt 
*t  escape  failed,  and  the  was  then  translnred  lo  the  cant  of 
tbe  ead  cl  Kent  at  Wrest  House.  The  aiudety  and  anger 
aroused  by  her  conduct  was  reputed  to  be  the  amte  ol  EUubeth's 
death  the  ume  year.  When  James  I.  had  gained  .secure 
possession  of  the  throne,  Arabella  was  received  at  court  atid 
treated  with  favour,  and  she  showvd  her  Gddity  to  James  by 
revealiaf  a  communication  made  to  ber  by  thi 


in  the  Main  and  Bye  Floit.  in  which  her  name  had  been  med 
without  her  sanction.  Every  effort,  however,  was  made  10 
prtveol  bn  marriage.  Sheisdesctibedai  this  time  by  Scaramdli. 
Jl  gnat  beauty  and  remark- 
iy  arcompUshments,  among 
I,  French,  Spanish,  liiliao, 
iving  "  very  eialied  idejs. 
lid  that  she  would  Mccnd 


able  qualities,  being  gilicd  wiih 
them  being  the  knowledge  of  L 
besides  her  native  Engluh":  ai 
having  been  brought  up  in  firm 


tnd  very  proud,  intisling  on  a  precedence 
[hough  ordered  back  by  the  master  ol 
ipfUed  from  the  « 


the  is 


utiiui,"' 

I  George 


a  regular 


le  planned  a 


SeolUnd,  apparently  w 
arianging  ■  numage  with  Stephen  Bogdan,  pretender  to 
Moldavia,  and  on  the  scheme  being  discovered  she  wai  arrested. 
She  was,  however,  rcsloied  lo  favour,  granted  a  pensioa  of 
£(600  a  year  by  James,  and  given  10,000  crowns  to  pay  her 
debit.  But  on  the  tnd  of  Febiuary  i«ie  she  became  engaged 
to  WiUbm  Seymour,  younger  brother  d[  Edward,  and  gnndsoo 
of  Lord  Hertford,  a  suitor  especially  forbidden  by  Jamei.  A 
promise  waa  eiactedirom  them  by  the  piivy  council  that  they 
would  not  marry  without  the  lung's  consent,  but  nevertbde^ 

Immediately   il   was   known    the   culprits   were    imprisoned. 


>e  was  plan 


thebiihoi)  of  Durtiam.  Haipphci' 
firpus  was  tefuicd.  and  on  the  i6tb 
progressing  however,  on  account  ol 


she  spent  the  rest  ol  her  1 

all  intercession  in  her  favo 
the  queen  when  pleading 

lailed.    Abandoning  at  Last . 

died  a  victim  10  stale  policy 


brought  back  to  the  Tower,  where 
ihappy  areer.    Jamei  was  deal  to 

I'r  her  that  "she  had  eaten  of  tbe 


ijth  ol  SeptembCT 
101  s.  sue  was  Dunea  in  ine  tonool  Maty  Queen  of  Scou  in 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel  in  Wesimlnstef  Abbey.  There  appears  to 
*"  ■        Import  lor  ■      "  ■  "^  ■ 


Hethi 


igherio 


.1  Oiten 


returned  to  England  it 
death  and  was  restored  to  favour.  He  married  in  leiS  Fauces. 
daughter  of  Robert  Deveieui,  earl  of  Essei,  became  earl  at 
Hertlord  by  the  death  ol  his  gnndlilher  in  i6ir,  and  marquesa 
in  1640.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  dvil  war  in  Cbaiies  I.'s 
reign.wasgovemoraf  the  princeof  Wales,  and  at  the  Reslontiso 
the  dukedom  ol  Somerset  was  revived  in  bl>  favour.  He  died 
In  i£6o,  and,  on  the  failure  ol  his  male  descendants  in  the  pema 
ol  his  son  John,  4ih  duke,  the  dukedom  of  Somscnet  pcoed  to 
the  descendants  of  his  brother,  Fiaadt,  B*ido  Seymoia  ol 
Trowbridge,  and,  on  the  eitinctioo  ol  Ibe  lalter's  male  line  10 
the  elder  branch  ol  the  Seymour  lamily,  descended  from  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  of  Berry  Fomeroy,  Devon. 

See  aba  rkt  Life  aiuJ  Ldltri  mf  AitbtOa  Sltvl.  by  E.  T.  Bndlrr 
(lB«9).  whkh  (uperKdei  the  Lift  by  E.  Caafa  (ia66]. 
STtlART,  GILBERT  (i;j^ia)S),  Amerlon  artist,  «u  bora 
.  North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  on  tbe  jrd  of  Decembcf 
F5J.  He  studied  U.  Newport,  Rbcds  ItUad,  with  Coamo 
leiander.  and  went  with  him  to  SeotUnd,  but  tetumed  to 
merica  after  Aleiander's  death  and  obtained  mtay  ponnit 
^Cai-t/SuiiPtptTi.  1 


"■  JM 
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pupil  of  Benjuidn  Wat  is  inS.  Hi*  w«A,  iowem,  ihon 
BODC  si  tha  inH~»~»  el  Wot,  um)  (iUT  fooc  jreut  Stout  Kt 
dp  k  Madia  ior  UmniU  in  Loukm,  a««<iin  wltb  auKh  mccaa. 

irBSacqndtaDnbUn.  In  Louden  be  lukl  painted  Garge  IlL 
•ltd  the  fuuuc  CeoicelV^udbi  Fui*  had  punted  Louie  XVI., 
and  Ui  mcoN  wh  so  kn  ireat  in  IcdimL  Aftei  &ve 
yeaa  he  kit  Iieiuid  lor  bn  native  lend  in  onlci  to  paint  Genenl 
WuUDttai,  wlw  wu  Hid  to  be  the  oalf  penui  in  whoie 
1  found  *""*Tt**  embairaBcd,  and  hii  fint  por- 


it)  an  ilMeeai  Fnlidenle  WaahiastaD, 
JiAn  Adaina.  TboiBai  Jefltmo,  Jama  Hadisoo,  Jama  Umuge 
and  John  Quiw?  Adtou,  and  Jobn  Jay,  Govenur  WniUini|i, 
Genaaii  Galea  and  Kdoi,  Bidw  WUte,  Chief  JnMice  Sl^ipen, 
John  Sincktau  Ceiier,  Sit  foihiu  RejrDoMa,  Beajumn  Wat, 
Lonb.Clintaii,  I^n^nt,  end  IncUquin,  Sir  Edwaid  Ihornton, 
Itnte    Fitutiaa-Biuupaite     and     Hoiace    Binney.    Stuait'i 

m^  him  not  only  ooe  of  the  few  great  American  artiita.  but 
one  of  the  gteatat  portrait  palnlem  of  lua  time.  He  ultlni  at 
BoatoB  in  1805.  and  died  there  00  the  iTtb  of  Juljt  tSiS. 

5«  George  C.  Mam,  l^T' «Hl  Verb  ^Glltei  Staan  (New  York. 
1879). 

BTUART,  JiMSa  EWELL  BSOWX  (lajj-lSe*),  American 
■oldier,  wu  bom  in  Virginia  on  (be  6ch  o(  Febiuaiy  i8jj  and 
entered  Weal  Point  milituy  acedttny  in  ifljo.  Comminioned 
in  iSm  lecond  lieutenant  a(  (svalry,  he  saw  cooiidenbte  service 
In  Indiaa  warfare,  and  took  part  ilio  in  the  reprosion  ol  dvii 
ditordec  in  Kans**.  In  tSj;  he  bad  married  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Fbilip  St  George  Cooke,  who  waa  regarded  as  the  most 
capable  tavalry  officer  in  the  United  Stata  icrvice.  and  gave 
hia  aon-in-law  the  benefit  of  bia  experience  azid  judgment.  In 
1851)  Stuart,  while  itayiog  in  Waibington  on  official  buHneii, 
waa  lent  to  awst  Colonel  R.  E.  Lee  in  the  Hq>prciiion  of  the 
John  Brown  raid  on  Uarper^a  Feny.  Two  yeaiB  later  the 
Civil  War  presaged  by  the  Kansas  traubla  and  John  Brown's 
esipedition  broke  cut,  and  when  Virginia  seceded  Stiiart  resided 
hia  commisson  in  the  United  Stales  army  to  share  in  tb*  defeoce 
of  his  state.  He  had  resigned  as  a  Iteuteaant — a  notification 
of  his  promotion  to  captain  bad  actually  crcsKd  his  letter  ol 
Rsigoation  in  the  post— but  Inined  officers,  apecialiy  of  ravalry, 

littie  delay,  and  with  the  scantieat  of  fonuai  training,  his 
regiment  wu  muatered  into  the  Confederate  army,  and  assigned 
to  Joseph  Johnston's  force  in  the  EheaaDdaah  Valley.  His  men 
were  mounted  on  their  own  horses,  knew  the  country  thoroughly, 
and  in  his  capable  hands  soon  made  thenuclva  profidenl  in 
outpost  duty.  In  the  opening  cain[»igQ  Stuart's  command 
kcted  a*  1  screen  to  cover  Jobniloa'i  movement  on  Manassas, 
and  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  which  followed,  Stuart  dis- 
tinguished himsell  by  bis  personal  brivery.  During  the  autumn 
and  wiolet  of  1S61  he  continued  bia  outpost  service  and  was 
■omewhal  seveiely  handled  by  General  Ord's  force  at  the  aclion 
of  Dranesville.  He  was  now  ptomoied  brigadier-general  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  brigade  of  the  army  ol 
Northern  Virginia.  Just  before  the  Seven  Days'  Baltic  (if.t.) 
be  was  sent  out  by  Lee  to  locate  the  tight  flank  of  McClrllon's 
aimy,  and  not  only  sucostlully  achieved  his  niission,  but  lode 
right  round  McCIellan's  rear  to  deliver  Us  report  to  Lee  at 
Richmond.  After  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  on  the  iith  of  June 
Stuart's  cavalry  raided  McCUllan's  abandoned  line  ol  cammunl- 
cslion  with  While  House,  and  his  dbmounied  liRcmen,  aided 
r,  successfully  engaged  a  Fedetal 


unkcy.     But 


al  olbera 


and  fir. 


d  Utile  or  nothing 


le  had  the  good  fortmie,  in  liia  raid  a| 
imuniatiiaDS,  not  only  to  bum  a  grei 


B  being  olf 


ny,  Inn  _  _ 
Lee  waa  ante  to  diacover  the  strength  and  positions  oC  tiia  eppo- 
nenu  in  detaiL  Stuart,  ant  a  majo-gcncnl  and  comraaoiliei 
oi  the  avaliy  cotpa,  waa  present  at  the  second  battle  of  Bidl 
Run,  and  during  tba  tUrytand '— 'p-'ip  be  InllKantly  defended 
one  of  the  paaaa  U  Soath  Mountain  (Clamplao'a  Gap),  thM 

meet  HcOellan'a  attack.  After  tida  bank  the  i~l>|.iig-tJt 
tioopen  embarked  opoa  a  taib  laid,  ridch,  tbesch  without  a^ 

drtJBite  nh^iirl.  tmA  it.  mhm  »  .n  ■  ■■  .Wtnii  nf  ..ntanljr.  r,.,!^^, 

altti  the  quaaMeieat  at  Auktui,  and  in  addition  won  not 
the  Fedcnl  cavalry  in  vain  eSacti  to  ponuc  them.  On  this 
occasioa  ths  awift  Viiginlana  CD*«nd  to  niks  in  >7  bouia  and 
•■aped  with  the  loM  «1  bat  thne  Deo.  At  Frtdedcksbuii 
Stoan'a  cavahy  were  aa  naual  in  the  flank  of  tike  amy,  and  hia 

in  i-wting  FiankUn'a  attack  on  "  Stsnewall "  Jackaon'a  conn  by 
diverting  a  whole  infantry  diviiios  that  fanned  part  of  Fnnklin't 
command.  At  OiancelhiraviUe  Stuait  waa  specially  appointed 
by  Lee  to  take  ova  command  of  the  IL  army  corpa  after 
Jackson  had  been  wounded^  and,  tiwugh  unused  to  "™*i"*"'^'"g 
BO  large  a  force  of  all  arma  be  acquitted  N'"***'*  so  well  in  the 
second  day 'sighting  thai  many  considered  that  a  grave  injustlcA 
waa  done  to  him  by  the  piomotion  of  Uaior-Geniral  Ewell, 
Jackson's  priudpal  lieutenant,  to  fill  the  position  Idt  vacant 
by  Jackson's  dalh.  The  neit  "T-'g",  Gellysbuig,  waa 
preluded  by  the  uvalry  battle  of  Biandy  Station,  In  which  (or 
the  first  lime  the  Federal  cavaby  showed  themselves  worthy 
opponents  for  Sluatt  and  hia  men.    The  match  to  the  Potomac 

pmaches  on  the  light  flank  of  the  army,  but  at  the  ctius  of  the 
campaignStuartwaiabsentona  raid,  and  although  he  attempted 
to  rijcun  Lee  during  tlie  battle,  he  was  met  and  checked  some 
miles  fiom  the  field  by  Genenl  Gregg,  so  that  tlie  skill  and 
courage  which  ndght  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Lee  on 
the  first  and  secobd  days  ol  the  great  battle  were  employed  (Hily 
la  covering  his  rctitst.  Tbe  cavalry  took  part  in  the  war 
of  Bunmuvre  between  Meade  and  Lee  in  the  autumn  of 
iBAj,  and  Iben  went  into  wmter  quatteia.  Very  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  (be  campaign  of  iS&t  Stuart's  corps  was  drawn 
away  frt>m  Lee's  arxay  by  the  Union  cavalry  under  SheHian, 
and  part  of  it,  with  which  wu  Sluait  himself,  was  delated  at 
Vellow  Tavern  on  the  loth  of  May.  Stuart  himself  was  killed. 
Stuart  peasessed  the  ardent  and  resolute  character  of  tbe  true 
avaliy  leader,  and  slihough  he  was  foclunait  enougb  to  com' 
mand  brigada  and  regiments  odusively  composed  of  men  who 
were  both  bom  hoisemeu  and  natives  of  Virginia,  and  to  be 
opposed,  for  the  first  two  years,  by  dodle  but  unenterpiismg 
squadrons  which  were  recruited  in  a  more  ordinary  way.  yet  it 
was  undeniable  that  he  poueised  Ihe  gilt,  indeed  tbe  genius, 
of  a  great  leader.  That  his  energy  was  somellma  squandered 
on  useless  raids  wu  but  natural,  considering  the  character  of 
his  forces,  but  in  regard  to  hia  peifon 


dfar 


:  oCh 


(he 


General  Johnston  could  ask  " 

outpost?"  and  General  Lee  couia  say  "lie  never  orougni  me  a 
false  report."  Stuart  preserved  under  all  ciicumEiances  the 
gniely  of  a  avaliy  aubiliem  and  the  peisonal  cbuactci  of  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  the  army  regarded  his  loss  as  almost  as 
heavy  a  blow  to  tbe  Confederate  cause  u  that  of  Jackson. 

See  CiA  by  H.  B.  UcCleDan  (iMj]. 

rruART,  nR  JOHM,  Coom  or  Uuda  (ni9-'i'S),  British 
lieutenant-general,  was  born  <n  Geor^a.  His  father,  Colooel 
John  Stuart,  waatupeiintendent  of  Indian  aSaira  in  the  soulbem 
district,  and  a  prominent  royalist  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
Educated  at  Wotmlasler  School,  young  Stuait  entered  the 
jtd  Foot  Guards  in  177E,  and  almnl  immediately  went  to 
America  with  his  regiment.    He  waa  pracnt  at  Ibe  tjege  ol 


lo^.'S 
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,ChulataB,  th("SiMItl~Of~Caindai  tnd  Guildfard 
Ud  tha  tuiRndei  of  VoiltoWD,  Ktnmiog  ■  ngunsitil  licu- 
Icnut  ud  u  tuny  cifitlin,  u  wu  then  unul  In  tbc  Giuidi. 
Tm  yan  Utit,  u  aplain  lod  Ucutawnt-cshnul,  tia  ni 
piBBit  with  the  duke  of  York'i  timy  in  thrMrthtriandi 
and  b  norlbeni  Fnnce.  He  UfTk  put  In  the  liega  utd 
biltlet  of  the  tigs  ounpugn,  V*lBidenne*,  Linnllo,  Dunkirk 
*nl  Lannay.  In  tlie  foUawing  yeu,  now  at  the  head  of  hii 
battalion,  he  vu  preMnt  >t  Ludndcs  and  at  PonI-1-Chin 
or  Toumay,  and  when  the  tide  tnmed  againit  the  allin.  be 
Aaied  with  bh  guaidi  In  the  ducomfoni  of  the  letreat.  As 
■  bcigadier-general  he  VTved  In  Fonugal  In  i^^t,  and  hi 
MinOKa  in  i;m.  At  Alenndiia.  In  iSoi,  hb  handling  el  hit 
brigade  called  forth  ipedil  cannmulaiian  in  general  mden. 
and  a  year  later  he  became  wbitanlive  maior-gencral.  After 
t««  years  In  command  of  a  brigade  in  Kent,  Stnart  went  with 
Sh-  jamti  Craig  lo  (he  MedlKrranean.  The  English  were 
empU^ed  along  vith  Laiy'i  Ruuiana  in  the  defence  of  the  Ung- 
dom  if  Napln.  but  AuMerlili  led  to  the  recall  of  ib«  Ruaiian 
CDnlingenl,  and  the  Britiih  loon  afterward!  evacniled  Italy. 
Thu9  exposed,  Naples  fdl  to  the  advancing  iroopi  of  Mauhia, 
hut  Gida  uill  held  out  foe  King  Ferdinand,  and  Mias^ns'i 
main  force  soon  bnsme  locked  up  in  the  tiege  al  tU*  foriiis). 
Smart,  who  was  in  lempotary  command,  naliied  the  weakness 
of  the  French  position  in  Calabria,  and  on  the  lit  of  July  1806 
swiftly  dbembarked  all  hit  available  forces  in  the  gulf  of  S. 
Euphemia.  On  the  4th  the  Britiih.  4S00  itrong,  won  (he  cele- 
brated victory  of  Malda  over  Reynter's  detachment  Nothing, 
however,  wu  done  to  follow  up  this  auccess,  as  Stuart  was 
tooweaktoihakeMass^i'tfootboldin  Naples.  Alter  besieging 
and  taking  the  castle  ol  Scytla,  the  little  fotce  tetumKi  lo 
^Measlai.  BtaldB  the  dignity  of  count  of  Hsida  from  the  court 
Of  Palcnno,  Stuart  received  the  thanks  of  parilamenl  and  an 
annuity  of  £1000,  as  welt  as  the  K.C.B.  Superseded  by  two 
other  generals,  Fon  and  Moore,  the  latter  of  whcm  was  his  junior, 
Stuart  came  home  in  i8e4.  A  year  later,  however,  as  a  h'eu- 
lenant-generali  he  received  (he  Uedllertanean  command,  which 
he  held  until  rSio.*  Hii  operations  were  coaBned  lo  south 
Italy,  where  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  held  the  mainland,  and  the 
British  and  Neapolitan  troops  held  Sidly  for  tha  Bourlton  king. 
,01  the  evenU  of  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  failure  10 
relieve  Colonel  Hudson  Lowe  at  Capri,  the  eipediiion  against 
Murat's  gunboats  in  the  bay  ol  Naples  and  the  second  siege  of 
Scyffi.  The  various  attempts  made  by  Mural  to  cross  the 
straits  unilonnly  failed,  though  on  one  occasion  the  French 
actually  obtained  a  footing  In  the  island.  In  iBio  Stnart 
iKumed  to  England.  He  died  at  Clifton  in  iSi  5.  Twomonths 
previously  he  had  received  the  G.C.B. 

f  ITOAItT.  JOHN  X'DODALL  {iSiS-iSM),  South  Australian 
^ttplorer,  was  bom  at  Dysart  in  Fiieihire,  Scotland,  in  iBiB,  and 
arrived  In  the  colony  about  iSj^.  He  accompinieil  Captain- 
Sturt'a  ifi44-iB45  expedition  as  draughtsman,  and  between  rB^S 
and  1B61  he  made  sit  eipedilioni  into  the  Interior,  the  lait  of 
Vhich  brought  him  on  the  ijih  of  July  to  the  shwei  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  at  the  moulh  of  the  Adelaide 
Rivet.  Stuart  was  not  the  first  to  cross  the  isUnd  continent 
from  south  to  north;  that  honnur  belongs  to  the  Burke  and  Wills 
eipedition,  which  reached  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  6th  of 
February  iB6t.  Stuart  relumed  to  Adelaide  eihausted  and 
broken,  and  never  recovered  from  the  elleclt  of  the  great  priva- 
tions which  be  sufiered.  He  returned  to  England,  whse  he 
died  on  the  s'h  ol  June  1866.  Stuart  was  tewuded  with 
£joso  and  a  grant  of  1000  iq.  m.  ol  gradng  country  in  the 
interior  rent  free  for  seven  yeu*.  IB»  Dame  la  perpetuated  by 
Central  Mount  Stuart. 

.  tTHART.  HOIEg  (I'jgo-iSsi),  Anertcan  btbllcal  Kbatar, 
was  bom  in  Wilton,  Connecticut,  on  the  >eih  of  Macth  i;Jo. 
He  was  reared  on  a  farm;  graduated  with  highest  honours  at 
Yale  in  i;;?:  in  1801  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bai, 
and  was  appointed  a  tutor  at  Yale,  where  he  remained  f«  two 
yean;  and  in  iDoi  became  pastor  ol  the  Centre  (Congrega- 
Uonal)  Chutcb-af  New  Haven.    In  iSu  b« 


profcaUT  of  Mtied  IHccatun  in  tht  Ambm  flieolotiad  "ii  iilir 
aty,  orgBniaed  In  iBoB.  Bse  he  eucceeded  EUpfaalct  Pcaim 
(i)51-tfia6),tlKfinI  preceptor  of  the  FbaU|a(AiidDTK)A(Bdiar 
ud  In  irSfr-iSa6  piofcSMr  of  Hsbrew  and  Orioitel  lauian 
al  HarVBid.    Stoait  himMdf.Ahoi  kn«w  haidtr  m 


in  tSiO'tSii  hi  pniMied  lot  the  use  of  Us  students  a  Hetoew 
grammar  whidi  they  copied  day  by  day  tnan  his  amimui|il; 
In  igij  he  printed  ki>  <>minMr,  widA  appeared  ia  aa  enlarged 
fonn,  "  with  *  copion  lyiitax  and  piaiii,"  in  iSit,  aad  na 
republished  ia  Eni^aod  bgt  Dr  PaMjr  in  ilji.  Ha  gndoally 
made  the  acquaintance  «f  Gcnaan  woika  in  hcnaeattttin, 
first  Scfaleusnci,  Sdcr  and  OsiMiui,  and  taught  Unndf  Gtt- 
man,  arousing  macfa  ■ovidon  and  dlttruM  amoas  Ut  coikagMi 

as  a  result  of  fail  iMIv  (*  i)r  Claf«£a(  «•  M>  5Btwt  af  JUiMW 
LilKrty  (i8]o),  hut  mote  largely  thRWgh  the  growing  favos 
shown  to  Gennan  philology  ud  ethical  BWtbod*.  Ia  1B4S  he 
resigned  his  diair  al  AndovtT.  He  died  in  Andover  on  ikt 
4lh  of  January  iBji.  He  has  boen  eaUed  the  "  father  d 
eiegeticil  ttndia  in  America."  He  eontiibuted  largely  by  his 
:hing  to  the  nuewal  of  lordgn  miarionary  ieBl--«<  Us  isoo 


hem  such  skilled  translalon 
nd  Willlara  G.  Schaufflet. 


IB  Judson,  E&as  Riggi 

Wioer't    Ch4 

iSai).  with  Edward  Robimi 

ifiilU  In  tin  Utbrrmi  {lin-iuay.  C<a<imlar% 

Ksmatu  (Igji);  CcmmrTilary  n  Ot  Afoaljrit 

'Mb);  Ge»eiiiui--   "' " '■°-" 


and  William  Adams  (New  York.  iBsi). 

STDBBI  [StvbbeI,  WHR  (c.  tS4j-isgi),EnglisbpaiBpUete(r, 
was  bom  in  Norfolk  about  >S4j.  -  He  was  educatal  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  after  studying  taw  at  Lincoln's  Ina. 
took  up  his  residence  at  Tlelveton,  Norfolk.  Hii  views  woe 
Puritan,  and  he  regarded  with  dtsgusl  the  nrgotiatkHU  foe  a 
marriage  between  Queen  Eliiabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjoa. 
In  i;7i}  he  put  his  opinions  into  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Dil- 
lettriftf  t  GapitiiGnlS Tchamlii En^Uind  iilikile  k  SitaBtmil 
hy  aiullia  FrauH  Uarriap.  The  circulation  of  this  pantpUet 
pivhibited.  and  Stubbs,  his  printo*,  and  pvUiaber  wse 
I  at  Westminster,  Found  guilty,  and  senteixcd  to  liave  th« 
right  hands  cut  oS.  -The  printer  wis  subs«;ucnlly  pudme^ 
'  .  the  case  of  Stubbs  and  his  publisher  the  sentence  was  didy 
d  out.  Stubbs  protested  his  loyally  fRmi  the  Erst.  Hb 
ri^t  hand  having  been  cut  oS,  he  removed  his  hat  with  his  left, 
and  ^ed  "  God  Save  the  Que«nl*'  before  fainrbig  away.  He 
ubsequenily  imprisoned  for  eighteen  mootta.  On  bciag 
ed  he  rondnued  to  write,  publishing,  among  other  paai- 
pblcla,  a  reply  to  Cardinal  Allen's  DeScna  aj  He  Englisk  CoOulia. 
He  died  fai  1591  at  Havre,  France,  where  he  teems  to  have  gone 
"  1  volunteer  for  military  service  tmdcr  Henry  of  Nsvarrt 

STUBBS  [Stwbes!,  PHIUP  (c.  \%si-c.  ifiio),  En^iih 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  about  15$^,  He  is  reputed  to  have  bca 
'  ither  or  near  relation  of  John  Stubbs  (f.t.).  He  ns 
ted  at  Cambridge  and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  bat  did  me. 
L  degree,  spending  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  traveSing 
the  country.  He  started  writing  about  i^Br,  and  in  icBj 
published  Tkt  Anclomit  sf  Abuus.  This  conssted  of  a  virulcnl 
Btladi  m  the  manners,  customs,  amusements  uid  lasliiantei 
the  poiod,  and  is  ilill  valuatile  for  its  copious  inlomutkm  ec 
those  matters.  In  isgt  Stubbs  published  A  CiruUl  doji  Jr 
Ckrlilhn  Wtmat,  of  widch  at  least  seven  cditioni  were  ciOed 
for,  ud  he  followed  this  with  alba  leml-devotioiial  vtnki. 
e  died,  probably,  about  161a. 

STUBBS.  WILLIAM  (iBij-iQai),  EnglishhlstorluBitdbfabep 
Oiford,  ton  of  William  Morley  Stubbs,  solicitor,  of  Kaares- 
>raugh,  Yockihite,  was  bora  on  the  list  ot  June  lS>S,  ani 
ta  educated  at  the  Ripon  ■ranmacadioal  and  Christ  Uwnk 
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Odord,  wten  ht  gradiuted  in  184S,  obuiDDii  t  iat-d*«  is 
iluuc3  ind  a  (hiid  ia  DiiibeniMict.  He  wu  elKted  a  feUow  of 
Tiinity  Colk|c,  uid  hdd  <he  colJc«e  livini  of  Ntvwock,  E«wi, 
from  iSjo  u>  1M6.  He  wu  libruuo  U  Luabeth,  utd  in  iMi 
W12  AB  uqsuccckIuI  cukdidatc  for  tbc  Chii 
ol  modcin  hijlofy  u  Oiford.    Ia  1 866  be  wi 


1  he  Eoiuul  thetn 
^  Some  of  bii 
en  iitdiaaol  and 
a,  Wiluhire,  fiom 

in  o[  iMi-iMj, 


187s  f 


ippoialed  1 


He  served  on  ibe  ec  _     _, 

and  wroie  the  nighiy  appendices  ID  the  rcpon.  On  the  ijtb 
tl  April  1SS4  he  wu  consecuted  biihop  ol  Cheiter,  ud  in 
1SS9  wu  truaUted  to  the  lee  of  Oxford. 

Until  Biifaop  Slubba  found  it  necesury  10  devote  iJt  bis  time 
to  his  cpiscopi]  dnliei,  he  punned  bistoricil  snidj  with  un- 
tetnitting  diligence.     He  rejected  the  ihfory  ol  the  unity  «nd 


luiiy  of  h 


hislory.  either  i 
that  bistoiy  □ 
Ibe  ebcu  ol  i 


d  obUien 
m  hiitocy,  balding  tbil,  Ibou^  work 
Eilprepamionfof  (hestudyof  Tnodem 
ageouily  be  studied  iparl.  He  nrgcd 
treated  u  an  eiut  science,  and  tbal 

ider  genetiKiations  vague  and  conse- 


mended  it: 


t  of  I  liberal  educ^ 
s  own  sake,  [or 


n,berecoRi- 
e  tnilb't  sake 


he  worked;  and  hit  intellectual  character  wu  peculiariv  £tt«d 
lor  his  work,  lor  he  wu  brgely  endowed  with  the  laculty  (A 
judgDient  and  with  a  giniui  lot  minute  and  critical  invaiigBtian, 
He  was  eminent  alike  in  ecclesiuiicd  history,  a  an  editor  o( 
leits  and  u  the  historian  ol  the  En^isb  conslitution.  His 
right  10  be  held  u  an  authority  on  ecclesiutlcal  history  wu 
proved  in  ig;g  by  his  Rtfiilriim  imriim  aiiffieaaiiiii,  which  sets 
lorlb    rpiscopul  succeaion  in  Englanc' 


Oocu 


id  parlicularly  by  bis  share  in  Cmuilia 
MHfi,  edited  in  conipention  with  the  Rev. 
e  (bird  volume  of  which  he  wu  specially  r 


id  Eultsiaitical 
K.  W.  Haddan, 
sponsible.  His 
rical  eipoiition 


:idedbeyond<Iebate  by  the  nineteen 
Ik  Rolls  series  of  CJironJdei  anrf  Mewrish.  It  is,  however 
is  Cmulilnlimat  Uitlary  nj  E»%laia  that  he  is  most  wide!] 
m  as  a  historian.  The  appeaiance  of  tbis  book,  wbicl 
s   the  development  oi  the  English  constitution  Iram  th< 


he  advance  oF  English  hi 
nd  thirr  improve  on  a  s( 
nna.in  a  great  auLbority, 


1  148s,  n 


Specialrsta  may  here 
jr  a  theory,  but  it  will  always 
enl  oF  patient  and  nhausilve 
ind  of  ripe  and  disciplined 
jdgment.  Its  companion  volume  of  Sdta  Cicrttn  end  nlktr 
llialratiimt  ef  Entlisk  Cn,ail<diM,at  HiiHrj,  admirable  In 
self,  ha.1  a  special  importance  tn  that  iia  plan  has  been 
niiated   wiib  good  results  both  in  England  and  the  United 

Bishop  Stnbbs  belong  to  ibe  front  rank  ol  hbloHcal  acboiars 
oth  as  an  author  and  a  critic.  Among  Englishmen  at  least  be 
sects  all  olhersasamuteroFevery  department  of  the  historian's 
ork.  from  the  discovery  of  materials  to  the  eliboralion  of  wcll- 
■  unded  theories  and  literary  production.  He  wu  a  good 
alAcographer,  and  excelled  In  leilual  criticism,  in  examination 
'  authorship,  arid  other  such  matters,  while  his  vast  etuditlop 
id  i-etenlive  memory  made  bim  second  to  none  in  inlerpreuilon 
id  cxpo^lion.  His  carefulness  wa*  eiemjjary,  and  his  refer- 
ice»  are  always  exact.  His  merits  u  an  anlhorareoften  judged 
If  ly  by  his  CtniHimiaial  Hiilory.  The  leaning  and  insist 
'  neble:  It  la  wi^  planned, 


■  nged;  bi 


uljbs  handled  it  and  tl 
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s  a  writer  of  history.     What  tJiat  is 

ritbout  taking  into  accotint  the  prefans  to  some  ol  the  vtivtaa 
rhicb  he  edited  foi  the  Rolb  series.  Several  of  them  contain 
parts,  or  the  wbidc,  oi  the  author's  work,  wrhien 
rcnuikai>le  literary  skill.  In  these  his  language  ia  vigorous 
and  dignihed;  be  states  the  results  of  bis  labour  and  thou^t 
with  freshness  and  lucidity;  idts  Dumbeiless  stories  in  anosl 
delightful  manoei,  and  eihibjls  a  wondoful  talent  for  the  repic- 
seniaijan  of  personal  character;  the  many  portraits  ei  bialorlc 
pers«is  of  all  orders  which  be  draws  In  Ihoe  prefaces  aieu 
brilliant  in  execnliOD  as  they  are  exact  and  convincing.  Among 
the  most  rtotaUe  namplcs  of  his  work  [or  the  Kollt  aeries  are 
the  prefaces  10  Roger  of  Hoveden,  the  Geiio  refui  ol  WOliain 
of  Ualraesbui?.  the  Ctila  Hnrici  II.,  and  Ibt  Utmariali  tfSI. 
DuHilaH.  Both  in  England  and  America  Bishop  Stnbbs  was 
universally  acknowledged  u  the  bead  of  all  En^iah  blalorlcsl 
Bcbolars,  and  no  English  btstsrian  ol  bis  tone  waa  held  hi  equal 
honour  in  Eurtqwsa  countries.  Among  hb  many  dialinclioits 
he  was  D.D,  and  boa,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  IJ..D.  ol  Cambridge 
and  Edinburgh,  Doctn  »  «fr«fiH  jutt  of  Heidelberg;  an 
hon.  tnember  ol  the  nniyenity  of  Kiev,  and  of  Ibe  Prua^an, 
Bavarian  and  Danish  academies^  he  received  tbe  Prvatiau 
order  Pmr  It  laJrile,  and  waa  concsponding  meinbeT  ol  tbe 
Acad&iie  dcs  sdencta  noraica  et  polilfqnes  of  tbe  French 

Stubbs  was  a  High  Churchman  whose  doctrines  and  practice 
wtce  gniiinded  on  beaming  and  a  veiMratlon  lor  sntlquity.  His 
opinions  were  reeclvcd  with  marked  respect  by  bit  btolber  pre- 
lates, and  he  acted  u  an  axsesaor  to  Ihe  anhblsbop  b  tbe  trial 
ol  the  bishop  of  Liocsln.  His  lutes  were  those  of  a  student, 
and  he  did  Dot  disguise  his  dislike  of  public  functjoat  and  the 
constant  Utile  jonntcyt  wUch  lake  tip  so  much  of  a  bishop's 
time.  Nevertheless  he  IdfiUed  all  hla  episcopal  duties  wjib 
diligence,  and  Ihiew-all  his  beart  into  tbe  performance  of  those 
of  a  specially  spiritual  nature,  stKh  as  his  addresses  at  eonfinna- 
tions  and  to  tboae  on  whom  be  conlened  orders.  As  a  rulei  of 
tbe  Church  he  showed  wisdom  and  courage,  and  disteganied 
any  effort  to  inSuence  his  policy  by  clamour.  In  character  be 
wu  modest,  kind  and  sympalhetic,  ever  ready  to  help  and 
serious  students,  generous  in  his  judgment  ef  the 
others,  a  most  cheery  companion,'  lull  of  wit  and 
bumour.  His  wit  wu  often  used  u  a  weapon  of  defence,  for 
be  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly.  An  attack  ol  iOncsa  in  November 
1900  seriously  impaired  bis  bealtb-  He  wu  able,  however,  to 
attend  Ibc  funeral  ol  Queen  Victoria  on  the  ind  of  February 
i^t,  and  preached  a  remarkable  sennon  before  the  king  and 
Ihe  German  emperor  on  tbe  f<^owing  day.  His  ilfausa  became 
criiicil  on  Ibe  lolh  oi  April,  and  be  died  on  tbe  itnd.  In 
lin  he  had  tnarried  Catherine,  dau^ter  of  John  DoDar,  of 
Navetiock,  and  bad  a  numerous  lamily. 

See  EeMerr  cf  Wtttlam  ShiUs,  Biitsf  cf  O^ml.  ed.  W.  H,  Hmcob. 
(W.  Hu.) 

SnCCO  (Ttal,  tinea,  adapted  from  O.R.G.  itmaU,  eruat,  piece, 
patch,  Cer.  Slttt,  tnece,  aBied  to  stock),  a  kind  of  pluter 
used  for  tbe  covering  of  walls,  or  for  decorative  or  ornamental 
features  such  as  cornices,  mouldings,  Ac.,  or  tor  ceilings.  Ilie 
stucco  used  aa  an  exterior  covering  for  brick  or  alone  woife 
is  coarse;  a  finer  kind  Es  used  for  dtcoiative  purposes.  (See 
Pusna.Wo»K.) 

STUCK,  FRAHZ  (1K3-  ),  Gcrmsti  painter,  wu  bom  at 
Tettenwtis,  in  Bavaria,  and  reedrcd  his  artistic  training  at  the 
Hankh  Academy.  He  first  made  a  name  with  Ids  iOnstratlooa 
for  Fftrfcodf  BMWr,  and  vignette  designs  foe  programmes  uid 
book  decoratioa.  He  did  not  devote  himself  10  pabilbig  dD  alter 
1839,  tbe  year  bi  wUcb  be  achieved  a  marked  sucosa  witb  hia 
dm  picture,  "  Tbe  Warder  of  Paradise."  tfis  style  in  painting 
is  bued  on  a  itaorough  muter;  of  design,  and  is  tculptnnl 
rather  than  pictorial  His  favmitite  subjects  an  of  mytluAi^ca] 
snd  allegoriail  character,  but  in  bis  treatment  of  time-vois 
motifs  he  Is  altogether  unconventional.  A  statuette  of  an 
alhlelc.  brofUe  cuts  of  «Uc^  aie  al  tbe  BeiUn  and  Budvcat 
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utioul  falkrio  ud  tbc  Kacnbiui  Hueiun.  iflordi  convincing 
proa!  ol  hi>  Ulenl  f »  plutic  irt.  Ammg  hii  paintingi  the  btU 
knon  ue  "Sis"  ud  "  Wu,"  U  Ibc  Munich  Pinakotbck, 
'■  The  Sphini,"  "  The  Cracifiidon,"  "  Tht  Rivili,"  "  FsndlK 
Lost,"  "Oodipui,"  "  Temptition,"  tod  "  Laaitt."  Thomh 
Sluck  WIS  one  ol  tiu  leaden  ol  the  Miuuch  Saeuivu,  be  enjoyed 
in  ■ppomlmeDt  of  pioresaoi  it  the  ■cademy. 

STOCLSY  (o»  Stotilv),  THOHU  fc.  ijss-is?*).  Engliih 
idventnier,  souof  Sii  Hu^  Sludey,  of  Affleioa,  near  lUiacombe, 
I  knighl  of  the  body  to  Xing  Beoiy  VUL,  vu  luppoKd  by 
■ome  of  bi*  conUmponriei  10  have  been  in  IDegiiiQiile  un  oi 
the  king.  He  wu  1  Uudird-beaier  at  Boubigiu  from  is47  **> 
155a.  entered  the  lervice  of  tbe  duke  oI  Somerset,  ud  ifler  his 

irmy.  His  militiry  taleats  brought  him  undei  the  notifv  of 
Montmoiency,  uid  he  wu  tent  with  1  letter  of  recomnienditian 
fiom  Heniy  U.  of  Fnnee  to  Edwud  VL  On  his  imvil  be 
proceeded  on  the  ifilh  of  Seplembct  1553  to  reveil  the  Fnoch 
plans  for  the  capture  of  Calais  ind  for  1  dcacent  upon  Euf^and, 
(be  f  uitheiutce  of  which  had,  according  to  his  account,  been  the 
object  of  his  mission  to  Englind,  Norlbumbeilaud  evided  the 
payment  of  any  reward  to  Stucley,  and  sovght  id  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  king  by  pTelcnding  to  disbelieve  Slucley's 
■titements.  Studey,  who  may  well  have  been  the  oii^nitw 
ol  the  plans  idi^Ied  by  the  French,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  lOme  months.  A  prosecution  for  debt  on  his  releue  in 
Aogusl  1  j  j3  compelled  him  to  became  a  s<^cr  of  fortniK  once 
toore,  but  he  returned  10  England  in  Deccnbcr  iss»  in  the 
Iriin  of  Philibcrt ,  duke  ol  Savoy,  illec  obtiinfog  tccuiity  af;ainst 
his  credit'on.  He  temporarily  improved  bis  fortuus  by  raarry- 
ing  ID  heiress,  Aiule  Curtis,  but  in  1  few  months  had  to  return 

DiODed  before  the  council  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  but  was  icqiutted 
on  the  ground  of  iiksuEicient  evidence.  In  156s  he  obtained  1 
wimnt  permitting  him  to  bring  French  shipsinto  English  ports 
although  England  ind  France  weie  nominally  at  peace.  With 
ail  ships,  oae  of  which  was  supplied  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
Marled  buccaneering  a^nst  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
ahips,  though  his  commission  was  concerned  with  an  expedition 
10  Florida.  Repeated  remonstrsoces  on  the  pact  of  the  oSended 
powers  compelled  Eliiabetb  to  cUsavow  Studey,  who  sumndered 
in  ij6;,  hut  his  prosecution  was  merely  lormaL 

He  had  met  Shane  O'NeUl  at  the  English  court  in  the  winter 
of  1 561-1^^7,  and  was  employed  in  1 566  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  a 
vain  effort  to  induce  the  Irish  chief  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  govenunent.  Sidney  desired  to  allow  Studey  to 
purchase  the  estates  and  office  of  Sle  Nicholas  Bagnall,  marshal 
of  freland,  for  £3000,  but  Elizabeth  refused  to  permit  the 
transaction-  Undeterred  by  this  failure,  Studey  bought  lands 
and  the  office  of  seneschal  ol  Wuford  from  Sir  Nicholas  Heron, 
but  in  June  r  j5S  he  was  dismissed,  and  io  the  oeit  year  im- 
prisoned in  Dublin  Castle  on  a  charge  of  high  tlcawn,  but  was 
rdeased  in  October.  He  now  ^eiol  hia  Mrvicet  to  Fenelon, 
the  Flench  ambassador  in  London,  and  was  (henceforward 
continuously  engaged  in  schemes  against  Elizabeth-  Philip  11. 
invited  him  to  Madrid  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  He  was 
known  at  the  Spanish  court  by  the  curious  title  of  "  duke  of 
trdand,"  and  was  established  with  a  hmdsome  allowance  in 
1  villa  near  Madrid-  He  was  kiugbted  in  rs7r,  and  prepared 
to  become  a  member  of  a  religious  order  of  knighthood.  His 
credit  with  Spain  was  seriously  injured  by  another  Irish  malcon- 
tent, Maurice  Gibbon,  ircbbiihop  of  Casscli  but  Studey,  who 
now  desired  to  leave  Spain,  only  obtained  hii  paaqwns  after 
Eliiabelh  had  demanded  hia  disinissaL  IIb  commaoded  three 
galleys  under  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  battle  ol  L.epanto. 
His  exploits  restored  him  to  favour  at  Madrid,  and  on  the  ind  of 
March  ij;i  be  was  it  Seville,  offering  to  bald  the  narrow  leas 
against  the  English  with  a  Beet  of  twenty  ships.    In  four  years 

Philip  II.  Wearied  by  the  Spanish  king^s  delays  he  sought  more 
Kiious  asHstance  from  the  new  pope,  Gregotj'  XIU.,  who 


■spired  to  nake  hit  Qlegidnits  > 

king  of  Irelind-     He  Kt  sail  from  CiviU  Veccfaitf  in 

iS7SThBt  put  into  LisboD,  where  be  VI 

Jlmea  Fituniorice  Fitagerald,  and  to  secure  better  dvp*  heiofe 

sailing  for  IfcIuhL    Hiere  he  was  lilnicd  froin  hia  poipov  bf 

King  Sebaitko.  with  whom  he  sailed  lor  Honicea.     He  COB- 

nianded  the  centre  in  (be  battle  ol  Alcliai  on  tht  4lh  of  Ab(« 

1S7S,  and  wu  killed.  In  lair  fight  appircnlly,  iboo^  Uxfilisi 

atserted  (hit  he  wu  mutdered  by  his  Itiliio  mldicii  afls  the 

butle. 

Studey's  idventurona  career  made  eeni£denble 
his  DontemiiiinriEs.    A  play  genenly  ■■Jaeiii  to 

Tki  BaaM  ej  Atamr  ...wiUJH  Dta»  ^Otuim  Si ... , 

by  E.  AUde  Id  ism.  was  HobaUy  icied.in  iMa.  ud  »  ptriiui 
identical  with  a  popular  piece  referred  to  by  lieulDwE  «  M^ 
inruiwrf  AiMMilitk.  f(  deals  with  Studey's  arrival  id  LMn 
— ->  L--  Mooriph  expedilloii,  but  in  a  long  speech  lielofw  Us  di 

■- nu  of  his  life.   A  later  pieee.  n*  A_« 

'     '  of  Capuim  Tiimai  StJikiUy.  p ' 


rceapitijates  the  ev 

Ury  el  Uu  Lilt  aod , ,-  , 

Thomas  Pleycr  (1605),  which  is  pauibly  the  Stmilj  plawd.  acnml- 
inz  to  HeiulowT,  on  ibe  iiih  of  f>ecember  1S9&,  b  a  bto^nj^ot 
itb  HieceHvc  *T^-"'***  add  seeois  to  be  a  paicfcnk 


Don 


StiKler.     lis  ■!■« 

triograpby  ^  Studey,  baaed  chiefly  at 


liih,  Venetiaa  aad  Spaai^  stale  pepen.  in  R.  Simpecm's  efGiioa 
ol  the  rtoj  play  {Sdutt  tf  Skalmpm.  lajS.  vol.  l).  wh«  tk 
Siucley  baOids  are  also  prinud.     Refercocts  in  ■■■iiiMj.mii 


ing,  also  the  place  or  establishment   where  ch«y   arc  ke|K; 

similatly,  ■  "  stud  hnne."  ■  stallion,  "  slud  groom,"  tlit  heed 
groom  of  a  stud,  "atud'hook,"  the  register  contaiiung  tbe  pedi- 
gree of  tboroughhred  horses.  Thewordin^dEngli^i£sbi<aHl 
cognate  forms  are  found  in  Icelandic  and  Daniah,  cl-  also  Gcrmaa 
CullU;  s(eed,  now  a  literary  word  for  hcoe,  n>eant  ia  Old 
English  (litis)  a  stud-hone,  and  i>  Ibe  same  aa  stud  in  «i(ia. 
""'  which  the  word  b  referred  ia  id-,  to  stand-    -* 


1,  there 


(.')  A 


the  tc 


i(  objects,  tbepiimaiy  meaiiiiig  beinji 
op"orsuppart.  TbeOld  Eiigliahwordiailiidii,aiidciigiiils 
found  in  Danish,  Swedish  and  Icelandic-  Tbc  uUimalt 
~    is  also  the  root  aid-,  to  stand-    The  chief  applicatioos  oi 


isfoUowa 


which  strengthen  the  links  of  a  chain  i  to  a  boss  or  k&ob  inscncd 
on  a  belt,  collar,  or  piece  ol  armour,  often  decorated  and  fonBiif 
an  omamentition;  and,  particularly,  to  a  species  of  bntlio, 
consisting  of  a  rounded  head,  neck  and  Oat  base,  used  l« 
fastening  a  collar,  shirt.  &C. 

ETDDBR,  BEHHHABD  (ijM-iSSj),  Swisa  geolo^,  wu  ben 
at  Buren,  near  Berne,  in  August  1794.  Although  educaledn 
a  clergyman,  be  became  so  interested  in  geology  at  tbc  universil) 
of  G&ttingen  Ibai  be  devoted  his  life  to  its  pursuit.  He  ubte- 
qucntly  studied  at  Freiburg,  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  in  1S16  w^i 
appointed  teacher  ol  mathematics  and  phyvcs  in  (he  Bene 
Academy.  In  tSis  he  published  BtyiHtu  m  nnw  UomapafLt 
ia  Uclaiu.  Liter  on  he  commenced  his  detailed  inveniga- 
tionsof  tbc  western  Alps,  and  published  in  iS}4  his  CuJififitf 
tralficAea  .ScJtiKiur-^l^,  In  the  same  year,  largdy  Uwn^ 
bis  influence,  the  university  of  Bene  wu  established  and  k 
became  the hrsl  prnfcssor  of  mineralogy,  Jl\^CeaiogUdtTScMw€a 
in  two  vols.  (i8ji~iSl|),  and  his  geological  maps  ol  Switaeilaiii 
prepared  with  tbc  assistance  of  Arnold  Escber  von  der  Lisik. 
are  monuments  of  bis  research.  In  i8;9  he  orgaBiicd  Ibr  gro- 
h>gical  survey  ol  Swiiaerland,  being  appointed  pcesdent  ol  lie 
commission,  and  retaining  this  position  until  the  ckse  at  Lt 
life.  It  hu  been  remarked  by  Marcou  that  Studer  was  ptcKct 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sodtii  hdvf  ilque  del  tckncta  natur 
elks  at  Geneva  on  the  6th  ol  October  iSr;,  md  mnaiBcd  ) 
member  during  71  yesrs.  He  wu  iwirded  the  WoUasMa 
medal  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1R79..  He  died  at 
Berne  on  the  ind  of  May  1SS7. 
.   Obituary  by  Juks  Manau.ita*.  rt*>«ssv.  Hal.  *e 


Lrt*.  «■>.«<.*-.  In 


STUKELEY— STUXE 


flURHSTi  WIUUV  (1687-1763),  En^uh  witlquuy,  m* 
boTo  St  Holbcach,  Lincolnihin,  00  Ihe  7tb  o[  Narcmba  i6er. 
tbc  xn  of  >  bvycr.  Aftec  lakiiig  hli  M.B.  dt«rn  *1  Cimbndgc, 
he  went  to  London  ajhI  studied  medidbc  i-t  St  Tbonui'i 
Hd^huL  In  1710  he  ituted  in  jHucii^  in  lineoliuhire, 
rffDoviJDg  in  tjij  (o  London.  Id  the  lunc  ycfti  be  Iwcams 
■  tcUow  of  Ibe  Roynl  Sodety,  ind,  in  171S,  joined  in  lbs 
alabJiibnKnL  of  tlK  Society  of  Antiquuica,  acting  for  nine  yeui 
uiii  •ecreUiy'  In  171^  he  took  his  M.D.  degree  and  in  1730 
a  fdlow  of  the  Royil  CsHege  of  Phyaidaoi, -publishing 


I  otiier  supposed  Dnii< 
IS   the  "  Aich-Diuid.' 


inlhesa 

His  prindpo]  work,  an  dabonte 
peaied  in  1740.  and  be  wrote  oqiiou 
Tcmains,  becofnin^  lamiJiBriy  kn< 
En  I7sg  be  took  bdy  orders,  and,  alter  tuning  two  Lvings  in 

ondon  on  llie  jrd  of  Haith  1765. 
wiunrr,  jutuuia  (1500-1576),  one  of  tlw  dikf  writen  on 
Swis  history  and  lopogr^>hy,  was  bom  al.  Bruchsal  (neat 
Carllmhe].  He  was  educated  Uiere  and  at  Stiasiburg  and 
HeidcfbcTi.  In  1520  be  was  received  as  a  cleric  o*  chaplain 
into  the  onjct  of  Ibc  Kmgbt*  HoqilEallBi  or  ol  St  John  of 
JeruMkn,  was  KOt  in  1511  to  the  pieccptoiy  of  that  oidB  at 
Fiobuig  ia  Breisgau,  ordiiaed  priest  in  Bud,  and  in  i  jii  pbced 
ia  chaijE  of  the  preccpuiry  at  BuUkoD  (nonfa  of  R^ipenwil, 
in  the  canloo  of  Zilcicb).  But  Stumpf  won  went  am  to  lh« 
Prototania,  was  prenent  at  tlie  gnat  Disputation  ia  Bone 
(153S),  and  took  pan  in  the  £nt  Kappel  Wai^iSiQl.  He  had 
cvrted  over  with  him  nbosc  of  his  parishionEn  whoni  he  con- 
tinned  to  care  for,  as  the  PnMestant  pastor  at  Bubiltob,  liU  154], 
thAD  ****^'^^'"ff  pastor  at  Stanmheini  (same cantdb)  till  J561, 
when  be  retired  to  Zurich  (of  which  he  had  beta  made  a  burgher 
in  I  mS},  when  he  lived  in  retirement  till  hi!  death  in  1 576.  In 
T529hBmariiedtfae£ntolbisfoiir  wives,  a  daughter  of  Heinrich 
BromwiU  (mtS-iSiO,  who  wnls  a  work  (still  in  MS.)  on  Swiss 
lustoryj  and  stimulated  bis  Bon-in4aw  to  undertake  historical 
atudxSi.  Stumpf  made  wide  lesearcho,  with  this  object,  for 
vany  years,  aitd  undertook  also  several  journeys,  of  whidi  tliat 
in  1544  to  Engelberg  aiul  through  the  Volais  seems  to  be  IIh 
most  important,  periiapa  because  hli  ori^nal  diary  has  been 
prcsCTved  to  us.    The  fniit  of  his  taboun-(completed  at  the  end 


LiS4Sa1 


of  ii46)wai 

page*  (with  many  noe  wood  engravugs,  CDau  01  aim^  mape, 
ftc.>,  under  the  title  of  Gemtimtr  IMkktr  Byipmaadafi 
Sitae*,  lanitn,  Hrd  VtUkrm  drarikmaiifer  Thaaltm  Bacliny- 

ol  SciimjUv  Ckrmike,  while  new  and  greatly  enlarged  editions 
of  tbe  origintl  work  not  issued  in  ijU  and  i6o£}.  The  wood- 
cuts an  ba(  in  the  fiiM  editloD,  and  it  lemained  till  Scbeuduer's 
day  (ouly  iSih  century)  Ihe  chief  autbeiily  on  ha  subject. 
Stumpf  >La  published  a  mDoogisph  (very  teowrbible  for  the 
dale)  on  ihc  einpcior  Hcniy  IV.  dssfi)  and  a  K[«f  laudatory 
venca  (LatipHiihi)  as  10  etch  d  the  thirteen  Swut  anions 
(sS7j)  (W.A.B.C.) 

8T0SDZA,  or  Stuiu.  the  name  of  an  andenl  Rumanian 
family,  of  unknown  oHfin,  which  prubably  came  fnm  Trebi- 
aond  and  settled  in  Mddavia.  The  Sturdza  family  has  been 
lane  uid  inlimaldy  taoctaled  with  the  government  £nt  of 
Moldavia  and  alterwards  of  Rumania.  Its  members  belong 
to  two  main  djvbioni,  wfaidi  trace  tbdr  descent  respectivdy 
from  Jfdin  (lou)  or  from  Alexander  (Sandu),  the  sons  of  Kirik 
Sluidu^  who  lived  in  th^  17th  century,  and  may  be  regarded 
•a  the  foooder  of  the  family. 

1.  To  Ihe  first  division  belongs  MicaaD.  [Michaa]  STmnta 
(i7«S-iSB4).  who  was  prince  of  Moldavia  fniti  iS3|t  to  1844. 
A  nun  of  liberal  education,  he  established  the  first  high  ichoot. 
k  kiikd  of  onrvenily,  in  Jany.  He  ttrougbt  acbolai*  from 
foreign  cnmtria  to  act  w  leadien,  and  gave  a  very  powerful 
■timuhii  to  the  educstioiisl  dcvefc^iment  of  the  country.  In 
1844  be  decreed  ibe  emancipation  of  the  ^psies.  Until  then 
the  gipvcs  had  been  treated  as  slaves  and  owned  by  the  Church 
or  by  private  landowners;  they  bad  been  bought  arid  told  in  . 


the  open  nwcket.    tfidud  Sttndn  aba  attempted  the  secidari- 

for  national  purpcaca.  Ha  qudled  the  MtCDipted  rewilution 
in  rS48  without  bloodriied  by  axteMtng  (11  Ihe  cdnquratoia 
and  expelling  than  from  the  eoonlry.  Under  bis  rale  the  In- 
ternal devdopment  of  Moldavia  made  immfnae  peogfen;  toada 
were  built,  industry  dcvclfq}cd,  and  Uir>w*|  ji  atJU  gnrtetully 
remembered  by  tin  people. 
See  Uidd  St 


'907). 


in  (Brunada,  iBu):  V<fU 
jU  (Paris.  1674);  A.  A.  C. 


1.  Gueoii  ICrigorie]  Sttiiiu  (iSii-i^oi),  loD'of  th* 
abov^  was  educated  in  France  and  Cenniny.  bcoBie  a  ^noal 
in  Ihe  OtiDnoin  amy  under  the  name  of  Muklia  Pasha,  and 
aftecwaidi  attained  Ihe  same  rank  in  the  Moldavian  army. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Moldavian  ihi«ne  In  i8s9,  and 
lubaequenily  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ruuiqiliil  party  in 
the  RnmanJan  parliament.  He  wrote  Ltii  /mddwitiiAifai  dt 
J'«i*n  (Paris  iSfli). 

J.  Jimt  (loan)  SnanEs,  prince  of  Moldavia  (1811-1S1S), 
was  the  nust  famous  descendant  of  Alexands  Slurdaa*  loune- 
diately  after  the  Greek  revolution,  Prirtce  John  Sturdea  took  aa 
active  part  in  subduing  the  roving  bands  of  Gred  Hetaitista  in 
Moldavia;  be  transformed  the  Greek  dementary  sduoU  inio 
RuDisnian  schods  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  icieatific 
natEOrml  development  wiiich  i*rincc  Michad  Sturdea  contimwd 
alter  i8j4.    In  1S18  the  Russians  enlercd  the  omntiy  and  took 

4.  Alexandei  |Ate<acdru|  Stukua  (i79I~i8;4),  Rualaa 
publicist  and  dipjomalist,  was  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
bora  in  Bosarabia  and  educated  in  Germany.  Afla  entering 
the  Sussian  diplomatic  s<rvice.  he  wrote  3draih/ini«  Mer 
ill  Uhn  tmd  itm  Gtiil  ia  atOaiaxm  Kirdit  (Lc^g,  1S17). 
His  UiKrin  iv  VOat  ailad  ie  fAUtmapu,  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  tsar  during  the  congrem  of  Aia-la-Chapdle,  was  aa 
attack  on  the  German  universities,  repeated  iaCfupi^ail  air  la 
amnrsiUs  lU  I'AOtmapu  (Aii.  iSiG).  Hia  other  important 
works  are  La  Grici  «  iSil  (Ldpiig.  1839)  and  <Eiant  ftO- 
kuma  Tdiiievses,  kutoriqaa,  phStuopkiqaa  tt  lilUtaim  (5  vols., 
Paris,  iSs8-i86i}. 

J.  DuuTRiua  IDimitrie)  SimozA,  Rumanian  slaMaman, 
was  bom  in  1E33  at  JasBy,  and  educated  there  at  the  Acadeoda 
Mlchaileana.  He  continued  his  studiea  in  Germany,  took  put 
in  thepoliticaJmovementsof  the  time,  and  was  private  McretMy 
to  Prince  Cusa.  Demetrius  afterwards  tunktd  againK  Ciua, 
joined  i^Atn  Brationu,  and  became  a  lacmhar  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  government.  In  1899  he  was  dected  leada  of  the  fsarty 
in  succession  to  Biatiinu  and  was  four  times  prime  minista  (see 
Ruhahia:  Hiiliry),  Though  s  man  of  great  capacity  for  work, 
be  repreaenled  the  narrowest  nalionaliun,  and  Ifarou^  his 
enmity  to  all  thai  was  "  alien  "  did  more  than  any  other  roan 
10  retard  the  polilical  and  indus 


of   t 


iry  of  the  academy  he  was  instnimenUl 
in  assisting  the  publication  of  the  collectiooi  of  hisinic  docu- 
menia  made  by  Hurmuiski  (]o  voli.,  Bucharest,  1876-1897), 
and  other  acliand  document*  (Bucbarrat.  1900  tqq),  beaidci  a 
number  of  rainar  political  pamphlets  dI  transitory  vahie.  (M.C.) 

■niBB,  an  Biidtnl  patiiciin  family  of  Sweden,  Ibc  OMM 
notable  membenof  which  were  the  following: — 

r.  Stem  CtiETirssoM,  commonly  called  Eten  Slnre  the  Elder 
{r440-i;o3).  In  i464hecameprominently  forwardinluppoitof 
Bishop  Reltil  Karbson  Vasa  in  his  struggle  apinst  Christian  I.  of 
Denmark,  and  showed  great  ibtUty  In  winning  over  Ihe  paanti 
and  making  utdiera  ol  then.  In  1470  wt  find  him  in  tbc  fore- 
front of  the  Swedish  national  leaden  and  vlctuioB  overbolh 
Erik  Karlsnn  Vata  and  Ring  Chrlnian  hlKMll.  After  Ihe  death 
of  Kari  KnntMOd,  commoiilr  ailed  Chaiita  VIIL,  Stnre  was 
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:eiiiun.  In  I47ibeigaliiddeited 
tnnuun  1.  u  ue  gnat  DBttie  ol  BRiiikcbjfcg  which  nuteriilly 
■tifnglbtDal  Ui  pCKition  in  Sweden.  In  14S]  he  wu  obliged 
to  adUKiwledgt  Hun  el  Denmark  uuj  No[<ray  u  Ung:  but  ihe 
Mrifa  of  iicUou  CDibled  him  to  bold  hi>  own  tUl  [he  amvil 
of  Kuu  in  Smden  Id  1497-  Hit  poaiiion  bid  In  ths  nKullms 
btta  wakened  by  a  tuiiMiu  mt  irith  Ruuia.  H>  mcceeded, 
however,  in  «BnCTlBi  OUod  to  Sweden.  Alter  Ibe  Itnibk 
defeat  of  IhQi  by  the  Diihtninchen  In  1500  Stun  «u  a  Mcond 
time  dected  regnit,  holdiof  thai  office  till  hit  <]c*th. 

I.  StaKTI  Stuu  (d.  ijii)  ii  mentioned  u  b  (enitoi  in  1481. 
He  «M  oneol  the  mignitei  wbo  (idlitaled  King  Hii 


.    Sub> 


quently.  Juwever,  he  was  leamdled  U>  the  litlet  uui  lUKceded 
Urn  u  regent.  He  wu  by  no  meana  »  impoiiiit  »  fieueu 
fail  ^xedeceaar,  though,  like  him,  Sraote  in  his  later  yean 
patriotically  reiiited  the  Daniih  daim  of  ujvcreigDty.  He  died 
■uddenly  it  Vcsteril  Castle. 

].  Stzh  Stuie,  commonly  called  Sten  Store  the  Younger 
(I4gi-i5»),  the  ion  of  Svante.  After  hk  lilher'i  death  he 
wai  dected  regent  by  the  majority  o(  the  leucr  gentry  to  the 
eacliaian  of  the  candidate  ol  the  high  arutocralic  fuctiori.  Erik 
Tnlle,  whence  the  ineilinguishable  hatred  ol  the  two  familin. 
In  151]  the  aged  airhbbhop  of  Upula,  Jakob  UUuon,  migned 
in  favour  of  Cuitaf  Tnlle,  son  of  Eiik  TmUc,  who  wu  elected 
by  the  catbednl  chapter  and  recominended  (a  the  pope  by  the 
regent  on  condition  that  the  new  irchhishap  thould  do  hira 
bimiage.  Unfortunately  theae  two  maalerful  yotmg  men  (Trolle 
waa  twenty-4even,  Sturc  barely  Iwenly-three],  who  reproented 
respectively  the  highest  ecdcuaatical  and  the  highest  civil 
antbority  In  Sweden,  were  only  too  prone  to  carry  on  the  family 
lend.  ChitheretDTnol'noUefromK'Hneberefuied todohomage 
to  the  regent  tDl  all  hts  enemies  had  been  punished,  and  allied 
lliniseir  with  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  who  hastened  10  the 
archbishnp's  assistance  when  Sture  besieged  Trolle  in  his  tlrong- 
hold  at  Stike  <isi6).  Nevettbilos  Store  DOl  only  defeated 
Christian  U.  at  Vedla,  but  took  aod  razed  Sttke  to  the  ground, 
and  abut  up  the  archbishop  b  a  monastery  at  Vesteni.  A 
rtiiMMi,  or  national  assembly,  held  at  Stockholm  in  1517, 
dcdarctl  unanimously  that  Sweden  would  never  recognize 
TroUe  as  archbishop  because  be  bad  defied  Ibe  regent  and  brought 
the  enemy  into  the  land.  The  war  wilb 'Denmark  was  then 
vigorously  resumed.  On  Hidsumner  Day  iji8  Christian  II. 
appeared  befon  StocUtoUn  with  his  Beet  and  landed  an  army, 
but  was  again  defeated  by  Sten  Stuie  at  Btftnkyrka.  An  attempt 
of  the  papal  legate  Arcimtxildu)  to  mediate  between  the  two 
countries  at  Arboga  (Dec.  i5rg)  lailal.  la  ijia  Christian, 
with  a  regular  army,  and  aimed  with  a  papal  bull  Eicopiniutuciit- 
ing  Sture,  again  bivided  Sweden.  The  armie*  diibed  near 
BOrgerund  on  Lake  Aarunden  [Jan.  ig).  At  the  very  bediming 
Siniv  was  bit  by  a  bullet  and  hii  peasant  levies  Sed  to  the  wild 
mouatainoits  regiansof  TWeden  where  they  nude  a  laii  dHperaie 
but  unsuccessful  stand.  The  monally-wounded  regent  took 
to  hia  sledge  and  posted  towards  Stockholm,  but  expired  on 
tbe  ice  of  Lake  Milat  two  days  later,  in  his  37th  year. 
.  SecA>W(riUildr<o.vol.l.(5(ockhDlni.ia77-lS7S):K.aAmold- 
sciB,A'«nlsu£iiMectJCrulia>lI,(StecU>olio,iS99].   {R.  N.  B.) 

■TIIKO&  JOSEPH  (jJ9S-'^k)j  English  philanthropist  and 
(Kriitician,  was  the  ion  (^  a  farms  in  Gloucestetlbire.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  refused,  in  his  business 
u  a  com  bctor,  to  d«l  in  grain  used  in  tbe  manulactutc  of 
qxriis.  He  went  10  Birmingham  in  iSii,  wbete  be  became  an 
alderman  in  1S3S.  He  was  an  ailive  member  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  made  a  tour  in  tbe  Wot  Indies,  publishing 
on  hia  return  an  account  of  slavery  as  he  there  saw  il  in  Tit 
WallndUi  fa  lSj7  {London,  183;).  Alter  [he  abolition  of 
slavery,  10  which,  as  Lord  Brougham  acknowledged  in  the  House 
of  Lotdt,  be  bad  largdy  oonlritniled.  Sturge  started  and  gener- 
ously topporied  ichemes  for  benefiting  the  liberited  negroes. 
In  ig^t  he  travelled  in  the  United  Stale*  with  the  poet  Whitiier 
to  eiamine  the  slavery  qnestion  thse.  On  his  return  la  England 
ba  pv*  his  poppon  wtbeCbartbt  BwveiBCBt,andiBi84)  wu 


candidate  for  Koltingtiam.  but  wai  defeated  by  Jaba  Wallet, 
the  proprietor  of  Tin  Tima.  He  then  took  np  tlie  cause  «f 
peace  and  ubitration,  to  support  which  he  was  infioential  is 
Ihefoundingof  lheif»wu>(5larin  185J.  The eilrane  narrow- 
ness of  Sturge^i  views  was  shown  in  his  oppositioti  to  Ibe  buOdiai 

objection  to  the  performance  of  sacred  oraloiio.  He  died  at 
Birmingham  on  Ihe  14th  of  May  rSjs.  He  married,  first,  ia 
tSi4,  Etira,  daughter  of  James  Cropper;  atkd.  secondly,  in  1844^ 

See  HeiUY  Ridiard .  if fluui  (T  JgMI^  ^lirrp  (Looion.  1BS4I :  Jobs 
IViicwint)  Moriey,  L<J,  nj  Biduui  CAit*  (London.  iBSt). 

mmOBOH  {AciftHm),  tbe  name  given  to  a  nkaD  poap 
oi  fishes,  of  which  some  twenty  different  qKdei  are  koiwa, 
from  European.  Asiatic  and  North  American  rtveta.  The 
distinguishing  cbaiacteis  of  this  group,  as  wdl  as  its  pCHiioa 
in  the  system,  are  dealt  with  in  the  aitide  TluonoliES.  Thy 
pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  the  sea,  but  periodicafly  ascemi 
large  rivers,  some  in  qving  to  deptKt  their  spawn,  others  iattf 
in  the  season  for  some  purpose  unknown;  only  a  few  of  tbe 

the  tiopia  or  in  tbe  southern  heraiipbete. 
Sturgeons  ate  foond  in  the  gteitrst  sbnodaBce  in  tke  rivoi 

caught  at  a  sin^e  £ihing.«tation  in  the  fortntght  dBring  whidi 
the  np-stl«Bm  migralion  tasla.  They  occur  in  lest  abundance 
in  tbe  fmh  waters  of  North  America,  where  the  anioiily  an 
caught  in  shallow  portions  of  the  ihora  of  the  great  lakes.  In 
Russia  the  fisheries  are  of  immense  value.  Early  iq  summer 
the  fish  migrate  into  the  riversor  towards  tbe  ahores  of  fmhwata 
lakes  in  lar^  ^uala  for  teeeding  purposes.  The  ova  are  1^ 
small,  and  so  numerous  that  one^fennle  has  bcsi  calculated 
to  produce  about  three  millions  in  one  seasni.  The  ova  otf  some 
spedes  have  been  otaervod  to  hatch  within  a  voy  few  days  after 
exclusion.  Probably  the  gnrwth  of  tlie  youn^  ia  veey  rapid, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  long  tlie  fry  remain  in  froh  water  befcfa 
their  first  migration  to  the  aea.  After  they  have  attaiacJ 
maturity  their  growth  q>pcan  to  be  much  ilawer,  allhoBgh 
continuing  for  many  yean.  Fredetii^  the  Great  placoi  a 
number  of  them  in  the  GOrland  l^ke  in  Pomerania  about  j  780; 
some  ol  these  wen  found  to  be  stiU  alive  In  1S66.  PtofcHt 
von  Baer  also  stales,  as  the  itnill  ol  direct  obaervfttiDos  nude 
in  Rnssia,  that  Ihe  Haaen  lAdpauir  jbus)  attains  to  an  age 

in  length  are  by  no  means  scarce,  and  some  ^aaes  ^row  to  a 

Sturgeons  are  gioimd-feedcn.  Wlh  Iheir  pnjectiBK  wedge- 
shaped  snout  tbey  stir  up  the  soft  bottom,  and  by  mcaiu  at  tbek 
sensitive  barbels  delect  shells,  cnalaceans  and  small  fisim,  on 
which  tbey  leed.  Being  dealilule  of  teeth,  they  aie  onablc  M 
seixe  hugerprey. 

In  countries  like  En^and.  where  few  sturgeou  are  cangifat. 
the  fish  B  consumed  fresh,  the  flesh  being  firmer  Ihan  that  tf 
ordinary  fishes,  well  flavoured,  though  somewhat  oily.  The 
sturgeon  ii  included  u  a  toyal  fish  in  an  act  ol  King  Edward  n  , 
although  it  probably  but  tardy  gtaces  tbe  lojal  tabic  €if  the 
piesent  period,  or  even  that  of  tbe  lord  mayor  of  Loodos^  who 
can  claim  ell  sturgeons  caught  in  the  Thames  above  l^e^oa 
Bridge.  Where  sturgeons  an  caugfat  in  large  qnaniities.  as 
on  Ihe  rivers  ol  southern  Russia  and  on  Ibe  great  lakes  of  Nonh 
America,  their  flesh  is  dried,  smoked  or  tailed.  Use  ovaries 
which  an  ol  large  site,  an  pi^itied  lor  caviare;  ior  lUa  purpoH 


leaving  the  m 


IB  and  fibrous  tisanes  in  tbe  sii 
a  tub.    The  quantity  of  sal 
e  finally  packed  varin  witfa  tbe  s 


bladder.  After  it  baa  been  careluUy  leoMved  Inn  th«  hsdy, 
it  is  wadied  in  hot  water,  and  cul  open  in  its  whole  kngdi,  it 
separate  Ibc  inner  ONnbtaBii  wUdi^kis  ■  Mil  consiaicw 
and  contaiia  70%  of  gl   ~ 


^zjcCyGoO^I 


thelntolytptdnofMiuteiimtAtipiuir)  in 
dividtd  between  the  Old  and  New  WocM*.     Ttei 
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riycqiulljr 
imporUDt 


nmuaon  Kurgeon  ol, Europe  (^i 


tbt  BUck  So..  . 

'u  •  hTol  can' 
.■„h  ,™  (,.  In  UiL  -„ 
old  than 


tpn-ca),  brini  much  mocr  bluni  and  nbbrcviatcd  in  old  (ban  in 
roung  eampls.  Tben  ire  ii-ii  bony  ihictdi  itone  the  bock 
ind  »-3i  WMf  th*  (idt  of  tki  bedy. 

1.  AafeuB  |dUau«An  ii  e«  of  the  imt  vahwbb  laeeM*  ol 
[he  nnnet  Ruuia.  when  it  !•  hnown  under  ihe  ninie  "0^u"i 
it  i<  Bid  to  inhibit  the  Siberiin  riven  ilw.  and  to  tinge  eaitmdi 

mon  aivrpiTB,  idkI  ii  lo  abuiidknE  in  (he  riwn  of  the  Black  ud 
Cajpcm  teat  that  more  tliaa  Dne-lourth  of  the  caviare  ud  HJnflua 

niduJlctUEed  in  Ruiaia  ia  denved  from  Ihia  ipccH. 

likewitf  in  ^rfskt  alHinibnce  in  tlw  nven  of  the  Bbck  Sol  and  of 
the  Sea  al  Azofl.  Ii  haa  ■  mnaiksUy  long  aodpoiMed  wiaut, 
liketlii>ttrlit.biiti>niiilebaibi1iwith(Mt(rinfei.  'nouchinnrinf 
only  la  ibouc  hiJ'  the  luc  ol  the  pRctding  ipedca*  it  ii  oTru  lea 
value,  ilfl  floh  bdne  man  hJEhly  atcrmed.  ud  jtf  aviirc  ind 
riin(bB  (Mchinrr  a  hMio'  pno.  In  IflJO  h  wu  reported  Ihil 
me  llun  i  milSon  of  tut  aturnaa  an  cauiht  iiuuiaHv. 

4-  The  fturcean  ei  the  fieal^kea  of  Nenh  America.  Adpnur 
mMfaWiH.  wilk  which,  in  the  opimoa  sf  Americaa  ichthyolotiil*. 
the  B-gDiBf  ituifeDii  of  the  rivcri  of  eaKcm  North  Ametici, 
Aiiptnar  munUsHt,  ii  Idencici),  hu  of  lale  yean  beea  made  the 
ohitrt  of  a  brie  and  piofitibk  iDdiHtry  at  varioui  pluH  on  Lakci 
Hfchinn  and  Erie:  die  Bedi  ii  nuked  alter  beint  cut  iato  wripi 
ind  aTwr  a  ili(hi  lackUnB  m  brinei  the  ihiu  paciioua  and  offal  are 
boiled  down  loc  tiU  naa\y  all  the  caviare  i>  ihipped  to  Europe. 


5.  ^ciprwer  jlare,  t 
t^y  Ih*  abwnce  ol  oaei 
lape-lilw  barbda.     Ii 

>an^.    : 


K" 


la  of  itoo  Ri  in  weifhi  hive 


re  of  Icn  value  than  Ihoec 
rf  rafihnwj)  it  Me  of  the  m 


1  Ralitbon  ind  Ulm.    It  11  mora  i 
'h«R  i(  it  held  in  hifh  eMeem 
jneribulioB  iho  to  ine  best  k 


I'&t 


•rensn,  smtSLL  rigjO-i^ofi),  AmerkiB  arddtect  lod 

ut  critic,  wu  born  in  Baitimore  county,  Maryland,  on  the  i61b 
of  October  iBjS.  He  graduated  from  the  Fiet  Academy  in 
New  Vork  fnow  the  College  of  the  Qty  of  New  York)  la  1856, 
and  iludied  architcciure  under  Leopold  Eidliti  and  then  tor 
two  yean  in  Munich.  In  1S61  he  munud  to  the  United  Slata. 
He  designed  Ihc  Yale  Univenily  chapel  and  the  Firaham  and 
Durfce  dormitoris  it  Vale,  the  Flower  Hoiiuul,  the  Fannen' 
aod  Mechinio'  Bink  of  Albiny,  and  many  other  building, 
but  did  compuilivdy  little  protcsaloiul  work  alter  iKSo.  He 
vai  in  Eimpe  in  1SS0-1SS4;  and  for  a  ihort  lime  after  hit  return 
wu  teciTtaiy  ol  the  New  York  Municipal  CivU  Service  Board, 
He  was  president  ol  the  Architectural  League  ol  New  York 
in  iS89-iSgj,  was  first  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Pedcniion 
in  iS9i~iS«7,  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Society  ol 
Mural  Painleis,  the  National  Sculpture  Sodely,  the  National 
of  Design,  and  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Ami  ' 


Uuiveisily.  the  Metropoiiui 
Peabody  Institute  ol  Baltimi 
bis  lectures  in  Chicago  bei 
Itiitrdepmdenct  of  \ht  Arli 


t   leclur 


t    Colun 


ing  published  under  the  title  Tke 
'/  Dtiipi  (iQoj).  He  is  best  known 
IS  a  wnter  on  an  ana  archileclure.  He  edited  A  Diilinary 
1/  ArckUalKrt  atJ  BuiUinf  (3  vds.,  iQoi-iooi)  and  Ibt  English 
version  ot  WOhelm  Luebke'l  OktliVj  o/fAc  Hulary  of  Art  U  vob.. 
1904),  and  he  wrote  EnTK^fi^ruhilttfuri  (iE«6),  HflelD.rii^ft 
^ritilalure  (1903).  Tii  Affraieiiim  of  Scidfiiir*  (1904),  The 
Attrainlien  0/  Pktura  (i«os),  A  Stwiy  of  Uu  Arliit'i  Wcj 

in  (lb  I'awwHfliidiwa/li  and  .4r«o/Den(H(j  vols, 

an  unfiaisbtd  Hillary  t>f  Artkiuiiun  (root  >qq.}. 
During  his  last  yean  he  wu  nearly  hUnd.    He  died  in  New  York 


1  the  II 


1  ol  Feb! 


SnjRK,     JACQUei     CHAKLEI     FRAHPOII     (iSoj-iSss). 

French  mathematician,  ol  German  eilraction,  was  bom   at 

Geneva  on  the  19th  ol  September  iBoj.     Ori^nilly  tutor  10 

son  of  Mme  de  StiH.  he  resolved,  with  hii  tchooirellov 

CoUadon,  to  try  his  lortune  io  Parii,  and  obtained  employment 

BuUtUn  ntanrf.    In  i8i«  be  diacovettd  the  tbeoieni. 

rrgirding  the  detenninalion  o(  the  oumber  ol  real  reou  ol  a 

neiicai  equation  included  between  given  limits,  which  bean 

name  (tee  Equation,  V.),  and  in  the  (ollowing  year  he  vu 

xnnled  professor  of  mathemalio  at  the  CoH^  Rntlin.    He 

I  chosen  a  member  of  the  Acidteiie  da  Sciences  in  iBjA, 

amc  "  rfpftiteur  "  in  iBjS,  and  io  1840  proleuor  in  the  Ccole 

Paljtechniiiue,  and  finally  luccceded  S.  D.  Foinon  in  the  cbilr 

T  mechanics  in  the  Faculti  dn  Seieocrs  at  Paris.    Hit  work*. 

nari  iPiaalyit  de  ricclt  ptlyltilniupii  (i8j;-iK6j)  and  C«tfi 

r  mttaniqui  dt  ricelt  tslylrdaiiiiiit  U»l>j),  were  puUiafaed  after 

is  death  at  Paris  on  the  iStb  ol  December  itsj. 

STURM,  JULIUS  ti!iS-i896),  German  poet,  *i»  bom  il 

""     ■       '       '      prini^ipalitji   ol 


He    I 


<a  the  II 


jf  July  1! 


IBJ7  K 


pointed  preceptor   to  the    here- 
ditary   prince    Heniy    XIV.   ol 
Reuis.    In  iSji  be  became  pu- 
lor   of    GMchiti    near    ScUela, 
and  in  iSj;  at  his  Dative  village 
ol  Kaitrili.    In  1885  he  mired 
wilb  the  title  of  CduimUrchtn- 
nt.    He  died  at  Leiptig  on  the 
ind  of  May  iM-     Slum  was  a  writer  of  lyrics  and  toiuieu 
and  of  cbuich  poetry,  breathing  a  spirit  ot  deep  piety  and 
paLriotism. 
Hit  reli|ioat  poei 

'odtr  du  lulu  Ym  'd^'liii  (L«pirg,'iSu:  I'nA  ecl.."r«9i), 

l»r*e  Liidtt  iyi  *d..  KaUc,  1M1)  and  >al»a  wad  JCwt 

(Leipiif.  18MI.    Hi.  chM  iytica  wh«  Hied  ia  CtdicUt  (fak  ed. 

teipsa.  |gu).  Nine  Cailukit  ()gd  ed..  L^pui.  iMo)   LhAt  W 

-  ■  ■  -^  ■      g„j    j(,„fj,  .rt  Sitiaviidiu  (Halle,  1870). 


R  publiihed  in  Ftemmt  Utitr  (pc  L, 


I.  iSu).  !»' 
Und  ad..  ■ 


I0S4 

Htm  HiJb  tiuo.  Slut  lid. 


STURM  VON  STURMECK— STUTTGART 


jMliui  Smm  (Hunbuii,  1B9S]. 
STORK    70H    nURMECK,    JACOB    (i^Sg-iSSj).    Gcrmi 


iyriaht  Gtiiih/€  t}jBpvt, 
—     1B96);   F.   Hoffmann, 


h  at  Augiut  14S9.  He  wax  tdut 
idclbcrg  snd  Freiburg,  md  about  i 
nry,  provost  oE  Strauburg  (d,  i^j: 
;h  family.     He  Boon  became  an 


17  beenlcredlhcservi 
idbcient  of  tbe  tefoi 


waa  respoDsible  for  the  poUcy  of  Strassburg  dur 
War^  repiescnled  tbe  city  at  tbe  Diet  of  Spire: 
iub9equeal  Diets  gained  fame  by  his  ardent  champion 


.    Asai 


ic  ProIK 


took  part  ID  the  conference  at  Marburg 

tllempls  to  close  the  breach  between  Lulbenns  and  Zwinglianl 

faUed,  he  presented  the  Conjasu  ItlrapoHlana,  a    Zwinglian 

document,  to  the  Augsburg  Diet  of  1530-  As  the  rcprcsenl alive 

of  Strassburg  Sturm  signed  the  "  p    -    -  "     * '  ■  -    ' 

to  the  Diet  of  Spiis  in  tjig,  bi 

"  Proteslanla.*'     He  was  on  frienoiy  lerras  witn  j 

grave  of  Hesse.     Owing  largely  to  bis  influence 

joined  the  league  of  Scbmalkalden  in  15JI.     Tt 

Slrassbarg  took  tbe  &eld  wbcn  the  league  sttacka 

in  1S46;  but  m  February  1547,  the  citizens  were 

iubmit,  whea   Sturm  succeeded   in  securing  vcr] 

termi  from  the  emperor.     He  «as  alio  able  [0  ot 

native  city  same  iiii>dificatiaa  of  the  Interim  iuuei 

buig  Id  May  1 548.    Sturm  b  said  to  bavc  been  ii 

Fraud)  [.  of  France,  but  tbis  teems  very  unlikely.    He  founded 

the  BiblkiM  and  >  gymna^nm  la  Straasbuig,  where  be  died  on 

the  30th  of  October  1553. 

See  H.  Bauinnnn.  JaM  Shirm  (StriMbuig,  1876);  A.  Bauni, 
UaiiOna  und  KchnuIiM  in  SlnuOurt  bis  tsiO  (Stnisbiirg, 
1887)1  ).  RathRfair,  5lr»I»»r(  H  If  Jtkrimndert  [Stulleail, 
■°");  a  Winckdmann,  "  JakobStunn."  in  the  AUtaiemt  dtuadu 

nfUi,  Bd.  snviL   (LBtmg,   i8m);  and  JohannB  Sturm. 

-■ ' ''-^^um  ii  mem...Jaaii  SlimiiJ 


tStm 
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ETUBT,  CHARLB  (d.  1S69),  En^isb  exphm  ia  New  South 
Wales  ud  in  South  Auitrellt,  was  bora  Id  En^and,  and  entered 
the  army,  reachmg  Uie  rank  of  captain.  Having  landed  in 
Australia  inih  his  ngiment  (the  39th),  he  became  interested 
JD  ilw  geograpbical  prabtenu  wbicb  were  exciting  attention.  A 
Gnl  cvediiion  (1S18)  led  (0  the  discovery  of  the  Darling  river; 
utd  a  second,  from  ohidi  the  explorer  returned  almost  blind, 
made  known  the  oisteace  of  Lake  Alciandrina.  From  bis 
third  journey  (i8M~i8ts),  in  wbicb  terrible  hardships  had  to 
be  endured,  be  relumed  quite  blind,  and  be  never  altogether 
lecovered  his  sight.  He  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
South  Australia  in  iSjj,  and  subsequently  chief  secretary,  which 
position  he  held  until  1856  when  responsible  government  was 
introduced,  and  Caplain  Slurt  retired  on  a  penvon  and  tnni 
to  live  at  Cbeiteoham,  England,  where  he  died  on  the  ifith  of 
June  l86e,  before  be  could  be  invested  witfa  the  dignity  of 


K.C.M.C. 

■nnroART, 

WOrtlemberg. 


lebidhc 


of  Genatny,  capital  ot  tbe  kingdi 
'~  a  basin  watered  by  the  Nesennacn 
with  the  Neckar,  115  m.  N.W.  from 
Uunich,  and  at  the  ccDtn  of  a  Detwork  of  railways  placing  ii 
in  direct  communication  with  all  the  piindpai  towns  of  souih 
Germany.  Pop.  (i90i),  149,443,  ol  whom  about  one-half  reside 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cannilall,  Berg,  Giishurg,  Cablenbuig  and 
others.  Charmingly  aitualed  among  vine-dad  and  wooded 
bills,  Slattgart  aUnds  at  a  beight  of  nearly  900  K.  above  the 
sea  and  enjoys  a  healthy  climate.  Ills  iolenected  from  south' 
wot  to  north-east  by  tbe  long  and  handsome  KUnigsstraase, 
dividing  it  Into  an  af^icr  and  a  lower  town.  In  all  its  main 
[eitam  it  Is  essentially  a  modem  town,  snd  few  of  iit  principal 
buildings  are  older  than  the  i^lfa  ceolory.     Many  of  tbem, 


however,  are  of  conaidecabk  architectural  iaponanct  and  Ac 
revival  oI  tbe  Renaissance  style  is  perhaps  Uluimted  obwIbi 
bcller  than  in  Stuttgart.  The  lower,  or  south-eastern,  inn 
contains  both  the  small  group  of  streets  bebnging  to  old  Slitt- 
gart,  and  abo  the  moat  important  part  of  the  new  town.  01 
the  numerous  churches  in  the  dty  the  most  interesting  are  ihc 
Stiflskitchc,  with  two  towers,  a  fine  specimen  of  isth^entm; 
Golbic;  tbe  Leonhardikirche,  also  a  Gothic  buildinf  of  the  ijlh 
century;  tbe  Hospital kliche.  restored  in  iS4r,  the  ckiistns  ef 
wbicb  contain  the  tomb  of  Johatui  Reuchlin;  tbe  fine  modtra 
Gothic  church  of  St  John;  tbe  new  Roman  Catholic  chun±  ef 
St  Nichobs:  the  Friedcnsldiche;  and  the  En^ish  chunh.  A 
large  proportion  of  tbe  most  pcominenl  boildin^  an  dnsiDid 
round  the  spadoua  Scblos^lali,  with  its  Gik  promtnadp. 
Among  these  are  the  new  palace,  an  imposing  stmclurt  of  the 
i8lh  century,  finished  in  1807;  tbe  old  palace,  a  16th-century 
building,  with  a  picturesque  arcaded  coxtrt;  the  KAni^^dii.  1 
huge  inodem  huDding  with  a  fine  coTonnade,  containing  IhB 
and  concert  rooms;  the  so-called  Akademie,  formerly  the  snl 
of  tbe  Karlschule,  where  Schiller  received  |Mn  ol  his  Bdunliia, 
and  now  containing  the  iDyal  library;  and  the  ctMin  theatre 
destroyed  by  fire  in  190S,  arKi  subsequenily  rebuilt.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ^bhlal[datE  is  Ibe  lofty  jubilee  column,  ereclnl 
in  1S41  in  memory  of  tbe  king  of  WOrtlemberg,  Williin  f-, 
courtyard  of  the  old  palace  ia  a  brona 


lB<)j-ig9s  h 


the  court  of  the  museum  ol  the  pfastic  nna;  ud 
umcntal  fountain  In  the  EogcnspbttE.  Other 
ildings  arc;  tbe  Queen  Olga  buildings,  erected  ia 
the  Renaissance  styles  the  national  iDdustrial 
.  890-1896)  in  the  late  Renaissan™  style,  tu^ei  hj 
two  cupola-crowned  towers  and  decorated  with  medalfiDns  ol 
famous  Swabians;  tlw  magnificent  new  town-haB;  and  the 
railway  iriaduct  across  the  valky  of  the  Neckar,  740  yds-  loos- 
ooBectiona  of  Snttgait  are  m 


Tbem 


aptctun 


caaU  of  Tkonraldaea's  works  and  a  caUnet  ol  cnsiaviBcs.  The 
royal  libtaty  contains  about  400.000  printed  mlunes,  indnding 
one  of  the  larfiett  odlecthras  of  Bibles  in  tbe  worid,  and  aha  ' 
about  90,000  MSS.,  many  of  great  rarity.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  industrial  museum,  the  "  '  ' 
of  natural  history,  tbe  nJlection  1 
palace,  and  tbe  WOttlonberg  ni 
city  also  contains  numerous  cicelleDl  tducatiODal  estabb^ 
ments,  although  the  state  univeiaily  is  lOthCKbal  at  TUiii|ia, 
and  its  cotuervalorium  of  muac  has  long  been  renowned.  ThK 
technical  high  school,  which  «nce  1809  has  poasessed  tiie  ri^ 
to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering,  practically  cnjo^ 
scademic  status  and  so  do  the  veterinary  high  tdwol  and  the 
school  of  an. 

Stuttgart  is  tb*  centre  of  the  pnblishhii  trade  ol  *o«iih 
(krmany,  and  it  baa  busy  industries  in  everything  coaneiled 
with  the  production  of  books.  Its  other  manufactures  indnde 
machinery,  pianos  and  other  mu^cal  Instruments,  cotton  goods. 
cigars,  furniture,  leather,  paper,  colours  and  c*  '      '" 

ttade  also  in  books,  bops,  horses,  and  doth  isconsi 
large  banking  and  eiehange  hi   '         '     ' 


in  and  it 


ntagesBt 


I,  apediUy  English  and  American.  Siaitptt 
the  headquarters  of  the  XIII.  corps  of  the  Getmao  amy. 
ud  contains  a  fairly  large  garrison  for  whicb  accomtnoditicn 
provided  in  the  extenuve  barracks  in  and  around  the  dty. 
To  the  nonh-eaal  of  the  new  pat»ce  lies  the  beautiful  palace 
park,  embellished  with  statuary  and  artificial  sheets  of  watB-, 
and  extending  nearly  all  the  way  to  CannMalt,  a  dauac*  <f 


STUYVESANT— STYLE 


In  ibc  canrODi  of  Stuttcut  aid  CannMMI  lis  RaeauUiii, 
WiUidiu  and  a(bn  midmca  nl  the  rajral  family  of  WOrt- 

Siultgut  Kemi  to  have  <iri(iiiaud  in  a  itud  (Slutcn  Garten) 
of  the  adj  count!  of  WOrttciubcig,  ami  ta  fiist  meatioaed  in 
docunint  of  ijjq.  Ita  importance,  however,  ii  of  coraparadveJy 
Dodmi  giowlh  and  in  the  caity  histocy  of  Wantemhtri;  ' 
Bvenhidomd  by  CannsUlt,  the  cenlial  sltuBtlon  of  whi 
tbe  Neckar  Kcmed  to  mark  it  out  as  the  natural  capElal  of  the 
tounlry.  Alter  Ihe  dotna:tian  of  the  caitle  of  WUrttemberg 
csr^  m  Ibe  14th  ceotuiy,  Count  Eberhard  tranaferred  hia 
nstdence  to  Stuttgart,  which  about  1500  became  the  recognized 
capilai  of  Wtlrtteinbcrg.  Bat  even  as  caiutal  iU  growth  ■» 
ilow.  At  Ibe  beginning  of  the  igtb  centoiy  it  did  Dot  ontain 
lo.eoo  Inhabitanta,  and  its  real  advance  began  with  Ihe 
dI  Kmga  Frederick  and  William  I.,  who  eiertal  tbeiBNl 
every  way  to  improve  and  beautify  it.  Jn  1849  SiMlgart  waa 
the  piace  of  meeting  of  the  auembly  called  the  RiimfffarhmtHt. 
See  Pfiff,  CtKhickii  irr  SloJl  Slialiart  (1  voli.  Slultgfrt,  iSjs- 
li^jhV/Kbatr.  Slidlrarl  itil  IS  JaKra  ISluttgirt.  1871);  Seylier. 
fur  SluUnrl,  CtukiiiU.  Siti  tali  KtMia  (&utleart.  1903); 
J.  Hanmann.  Cirmik  itr  Sladi  Suiu^ri  (Siuitnn.  iSU);  Banh, 
iiwi|v((rifa*M«aJtfrZ«i(Siinitan.  I896);W•dBanIl,R'a■dcr■ 


Baeh  and  C.  Loiter,  SiMir  au  AU-Slailmf  Stutlnn,  lif 
d  Ihe  official  Orai^  itr  Bvtft-  nmd  XiiUmalail  SItUL-  . 
(lS»8..eq.).  ^ 

nUVVBAXT,  PBTBB  (ij^i-ifiTil,  Dutch  colonial  governor. 
wai  bora  in  Scbetpenieel,  in  (outbem  FrieiUnd,  in  isqi.  the 
Ion  of  a  miniater.    He  studied  at  Franekcr,  enlercif  the  nuhtary 
lervicx  in  Ihe  West  IndieB  about  162$,  and  waa  director  of  the 
Wot  India  Compasy'i  aAoay  of  Curasao  from  1634  to  1644. 
In  April  1644  be  attacked  the  Fortoguae  island  of  Saint  Martin 
and  wax  wounded;  be  had  to  return  to  Holland,  and  there  one 
of  bis  legs  waa  amputated.    Thenaftcr  he  wore  a  wooden  leg 
OTnamented  with  silveT  bands.    In  May  164;  be  waa  selected 
by  (he  West  India  Company  to  lupenede  William  Kieft  aa 
director  of  New  Netberland.     He  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam 
(later  New  York)  on  the  inb  of  May  1647,  and  waa  received  with 
great  entbuuaam.    In  response  to  tbe  demand  for  seU-govera- 
ment,  in  September  1647  he  and  tbe  council  appointed— after 
the  manner  then  followed  in  Holland — from  eighleea  npre- 
senlatives  choaen  by  tbe  people  a  board  of  nine  to  confer  with 
him  and  the  council  whenever  be  thought  it  expedient  to  ask 
their  advice;  three  of  the  nine,  selected  in  rotatiop,  vrere  per- 
milled  to  lit  with  the  council  during  tbe  trial  of  dvQ  cases;  and 
six  were  to  retire  each  year,  Ibeir  successors  to  be  chosen  by 
tbe  direclDC  and  council  from  twelve  cudidalcs  nomhiated 
t^   tbe   board.     The  leading  burghers  were,  however,  loon 
alienated  by  bis  violent  and  despotic  methods,  by  hb  ddence 
of  Kieft,  and  by  lus  devotion  to  Ihe  interesli  d[  the  company; 
the  nine  men  became  (as  early  as  1649,  when  they  sent  the  fainoui 
Vtrlovtk,  or  Remonatiance,  to  tbe  itales-general  asking  for 
burgher  govenmieiit  and  other  reforms)  the  centre  of  municipal 
diaconieat;  and  a  bitter  quarrel  ensued.    In  1650  the  states- 
genernl  suggested  a  representative  govemraent  to  go  into  effect 
in  i6j3,  but  the  company  opposed  it;  in  165].  however,  there 
wu  estsblished  the  first  municipal  goveiDment  (or  tbe  city  of 
Ne»  Ainsletdam  modelled  after  that  of  the  dlies  of  Holland 
Stayvessnt  alio  aroused  opposition  through  his  efforts  to  increase 
Ihe  revenues  of  the  company,  to  improve  the  system  oi  defence, 
and  10  ^event  the  sale  of  liquor  and  hrearms  to  the  Indians, 
and  through  bis  penecuiioo  of  LutheriDS  and  Quakera,  to  nhicb 
tbe  company  Enally  put  an  end.    He  bed  a  bittet  controversy 
with  the  patroon  of  RcnsteMtwyck.  who  claimed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  West  India  Company.     In  1647  he  seiwd  x 
I>utcfa  ihip  megally  trading  at  New  Haven  and  claimed  juril-  . 
dictaou  M  fu  U  Cape  Codi  tbe  New  Haven  ■utboritic*  refused 


ia  deSin  tobta  li«itiTCi  bom  Joatic*  in  UaDhttUas'be  Midi, 
ated  by  oOeriof  lehwe  to  niiiawayifn»i  Hew  Haven;  bat  tatHf 
be  oflswd  pardon  ta  the  Dutch  fuptlv«  aod  revoked  his  |s<»- 


n  of  tbe  United  Cokmia  of  New  Ei^and  at 


CoDnectirat,  iDvoMng  tbe  noifioe  i<  a  laigB  amoUDl  of  territory, 
tbe  new  bouDdaqr  cMMtng  Lang  Iiland  from  tbe  wen  aide  el 
Oyster  Bay  M  tbe  Atlantic  OcesLO,  and  on  tbe  mabtlaml  uatA 
from  ■  pobit  west  of  GncnwJdi  Bay,  4  m.  funs.  BtamlanL  On 
Long  Iihnd,  during  StuyviMnt'a  lala,  Dnteh  InBiKnce  was 
gradually  nadeniined  bjr  Jciin  UndaUD.  StnyvcsiBt'a  deaU 
iag)  with  the'Swedci  were  mm  auDcaBluL  Wtha  force  of  seven 
hundred  men  be  sailed  Into  tbe  Delawai*  fai  1655,  cvUned  Fort 
Cssimir  (Newcastle)— *ddtl  StByvtuot  bad  boilt  in  lAji  aod 
whicb  the  Swado*  had  taken  in  i6S4—«nd  ovenbiew  Ihe  Swe^ih 
authority  in  that  repon.  He  also  ngorously  wpprewed  Indkn 
oprUngi  bi  1655,  ifisS  and  rffij.  In  March  tW*  Charlei  II. 
giaBled  to  hifbraths,  the  doke  of  Voifc,  Ibc  tcnttay  between 
the  Connecticut  rine  and  Ddawaie  Bay,  and  Ccjonel  Richard 
NicoUs  whh  a  fleet  of  tear  ifaips  and  about  tbiee  or  fottr  himdrad 
men  was  sent  oat  to  tak«  poaacnn.  Hided  by  kMnicdnM 
from  Holland  that  tbe  erpeditinn  wM  directed  »b<rily  igaln^ 
New  Eni^and.  Stuyvoant  made  no  pnparation  for  defence  nntU 
just  before  Ihe  Beet  anived.  Aa  the  bw^KB  rctoed  to  iivpoR 
hhn,  Stoyveunt  waa  carapeHed  to  nnendei  Ibe  town  and  fort 
on  tbe  8th  of  Septonba.  He  retnined  ta  T"'lfni  in  it65  and 
was  made  a  scapegoat  by  the  Wot  India  Conpuy  for  all  its 
faiUDgi  in  New  Anuteidam;  be  went  back  to  New  Yi^  a^io 
alter  Ibe  treaty  of  Bnda  hi  1667,  having  secured  tba  li^t  of 
free  trade  between  Holland  and  New  Yocfc.  He  qient  tbe 
remainder  of  hit  life  on  bi)  (tnn  called  the  Bonwciia,  tnnn  irinch 
Ihe  present  "  Bowery  "  in  New  Voric  City  takes  ita  nama.  He 
died  in  February  i£;i,  and  was  tioried  in  a  chapd,  on  tlie  site 
of  which  in  i79g  was  erected  St  Mack'i  Cbuitb. 

See  Bayard  Tucttrman,  PHtr  SimyiaatU  (New  Yoi*,  1893).  In 
Ihe  "  Makers  dF  America  "  Seiie.;  «id  Mn  Scbuyler Van  ReuadaeT, 
"•tarr  tf  Uu  CU)  ,1  Utr  yirk  im  Ot  SaatmiiH  Caaary  C -"^ 
w  York,  IJOS). 

mr,  an  adoaed  place  oTpen  to  keep  pip  In.    He  word 

ans  properly  a  pen  «-  enckxare  lor  any  doneMk  animal, 

is  seen  from  its  occurrence  in  Scandinavian  languaget  and 

Cierman,  a.f.  'Swed.  and  IceL  stia,  pen,  jduJu,  fooae-pen, 

IhiMs.  [Hg4ly,  Or.  Sldie,  ben^nop,  Sclnniiuleii^,  pig-My. 

is  usual  to  refer  the  word  to  lii'iOR,  to  climb,  which  woub] 

meet  it  wiib  stair  and  stile  and  with  the  Gr.  rnlxur.    Some 

take  tbe  original  laeaning  10  be  an  enclosure. ibewI  on  steps, 

others,  in  view  of  tbe  Gr.  rroixet.  row,  would  take  the  baiic 

ise  10  be  «  mw  of  pales  or  stakes  formiog  a  pen  or  enclosure; 

the  use  ofornxn  forpoks  supponuig  nets  to  catch  gamefn 

(Xen.  Cy«.  6.  ro).    If  tbe  detivalion  from  jiipii.  is  oaneci,  the 

word  is  the  same  as  that  meaning  a  small  ibflamed  swelling, 

ur  or  abaccsa  on  the  eyelid,  the  Old  EngUsh  word  for  which 

iHgend,  i-e.  short  for  stipend  cd|f,  a  rising  or  aweUing  eye, 

hence  in  M.  Eng.  sfyofif,  taken  as  equivalent  to  "ity  on  eye/' 

STYLB  (from  Gr.  rriDuit,  a  column;  a  iMeienl  word  froni  that 

led  in  literature,  see  below),  in  architecture,  tbe  term  used  to 

ifferentiate  between  Us  characteristics  in  varioua  cotmlrits  and 

.  diScient  periods  (see  AatsrtEcniu).     The  derivation  of 

le  word  suggests  that  it  was  at  firal  employed  to  di)>tinguish 

Ihe  clasuc  styles,  in  which  the  column  played  the  chief  part, 

'   It  would  be  more  appmpriale  lo  speak  of  the  Doric  and 

styles  than  orders  (f.i).    In  tbe  Assyrian,  Saaunian  and 

perhaps  the  Byiantine  styles,  the  column  was  a  secoodaiy 

feature  of  small  importance,  wbereaa  tbe  Greek,  Doric  and 

Ionic  styles  are  based   completely  on  tbe  column  and  tbe 

weinbl  of  Ibe  snpentructure  it  was  required  to  csrry.     In 

France  ihe  term  i>  •omrtimc*  employed  of  the  mdlvido^Iy  of 

character  which  a  found  in  an  artitt'i  work.    For  the  oae 

of  the  term  "style"  in  bolany  aee  Flowee. 

STTLB,  in  literature  a  term  which  may  be  defined  as  language 
rtfprded  tiom  the  pant  of  view  of  the  cbiracteristlci  which  it 
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■cook;  dD&lfr,  by  iDikc'lo  otiH 

■lU,  ■mad«orn»tl»d 

{■UchlidUkNnt  frem  tlut  uied  in 

of  neUl,  wood  or  hwy,  by  mam  of 
iHUn  uid  wonli  wtK  impiiDUd  upon 

jchiteclurt,  h*.  ibovt) 
wroD^y  spcUtd  ttylui). 

which,  in  cbBic  liOMB, 

vuea  UblcU.    By  the 

n  Ibe  object  whicb  mika  the  impr 
«BMBieti  woicb  iM  ImpreMcd  by  it,      ' 

ttyhn  "  wu  to  canect  wbat  bwl  beco 

•ad  ol  tbc  tool,  by  k  jaSdoat  appUcUEon  oi  the  blusi  cad,  uid 

lilanuy  aMtDence  dtpoub.  Tbe-enefgy  of  1  ddibenic  writer 
woold  DMkc  t  Gim  wtd  full  imptenloD  when  he  wielded  ihe 
ttyhn.  A  •ciibc  of  npid  ud  fugitive  faibit  would  preu  more 
itregulailr  and  iHwIi 


d  by  t) 


nuld 


Rvi«l  Ihe  DUnn  of  the  writer,  yet  they  would 
■ad  with  jucice,  to  the  implemcDl  which  iiiiiDcdi<.tcly  produced 
IhoBL  lius  it  would  be  ulunl  foi  any  ooe  who  cumined 
ttveni  tablet!  of  wax  to  aay,  "  The  wtilen  ol  thcie  iniciip' 
re  revtalcd  by  Iheii  ■tyiiu"i  in  other  woidi,  ihe  ityle 


I  If  we  lolbw  this  aoalofy,  the  funoui  phiaH  ol  BuSon  becomn 
at  once  not  merely  ioielligible  but  luminous — "  le  aiyle  at 
llKHDinB  mfaiK,"  Tbii  axiom  11  conitanily  misquoled  ("le 
»tyle  c'eat  rhomme  "),  and  not  infrequenlly  misconpiebendHl. 
It  ii  unui  to  jnteipnt  ji  u  meiniag  that  the  ttyle  of  1  writer 
ii  that  wnter*!  sell,  thai  it  revealt  the  taicDceof  U>  iodividiiality. 
'niatistiur,andilM)tat«Doeatoliti>UMluL  But  it  i>  probably 
not  Lhe  meaoiDg,  or  it  leait  not  the  original  meaning,  that  Buffon 
bad  in  mind.  It  sbotdd  be  recollected  that  BuBoi  wai  a  zoolo- 
gi)1,aod  that  lhe  pbiasc  ocean  in  the  coune  of  bit  (teat  ffdJaraJ 
Hillary.  He  waa  considering  man  in  the  abitract,  and  diSei- 
entialisg  him  from  other  genera  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Hence, 
no  doubt,  he  remarked  that  "  style  waa  man  himself,"  DDt 
as  every  reviewer  repeats  the  sentence  to-day,  "the  man." 
Be  meant  that  style.  In  the  variety  and  elaboration  of  il, 
distinguished  ttie  tanguage  of  man  (ficnu  iapiew)  from  the 
■nonatonans  roar  of  the  lion  or  Ihe  limited  gamlit  of  the  bird. 
BuSdq  was  engaged  wiih  biological,  oat  with  aesthetic  ideas. 

Nevenheltas,  ih*  usual  inteipietailMi  given  to  the  phrase 
"  le  style  at  I'homroe  mime  "  may  be  accepted  as  true  i 
valuable.     According  to  an  Arab  legend  King  Solomon  inqui. 
of  a  djinn,  "Wbat  it  language?"  and  received  the  ansi 
"  a  wind  that  passe*,"     "  Bat  bow,"  continued  the  wisest 
men,  "  can  it  be  bcld?"  "  By  one  art  only,"  n|^ed  the  dji 
"  by  the  art  of  writing."    It  may  be  well  to  follow  a  little  closely 
tbe  proceasea  ol  Ibis  art  of  writing.   A  human  being  In  tht 
condition,  in  whom,  thai  is  to  aay,  the  conception  of  personal 
eapression  bat  not  been  (onned.  uses  written  language  10 
ptimilive  and  general  matters  of  fact.     He  writes,  "  The  sea 
it  rough  lo^y;  the  wind  is  cold."    Ij 


le  very  smaUest 


vilbout  being  abl< 
the  character  or  condition  of  Ibe 
plain  words  we  may  rite  in  degree  until  we  readi  Victor  Hugo'i 
criebrated  parallel  of  the  ocean  with  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
wbere  every  pbraie  ia  iLngular  and  elaborate,  and  every  elc 
ol  eipRBion  ledalent  of  Victor  Hugo,  but  of  do  other  person 
who  ever  Uved.  Anotber  eiample,  in  its  own  my  siiU  mom 
•trikiig,  a  (bund  in  conqiarisan  ol  the  famous  paragraph  which 
ocean  in  the  Cynu-Geritit  (rftjB)  si  ~~~ 
piunitive  ptnon  would  say,  "  But  ii 

"  'y  Browne  into  the  wonderful 

leaven  tuns  low,"  and 
fOlopluous  course  the 


is  so  fully  A 
lid  thai  the  pamge  UBnwM  Umidl. 

It  foUaw*  liom  i4at  bai  luM  bcca  said  tbat  ttyk  ancab 
eicluiively  to  tbo«  wbo  read  witb  atteotkm  and  lor  tbc  pkasmc 
of  reading.  It  ii  Dot  even  pentiTCd  by  Iboic  who  read  priniatilr 
lor  iofotmatioD,  and  thcae  form  the  great  majoti^  ol  ttadcn, 

bread  alone;  tbat  tbt  biman  btait,  with  it(  i"— |[>«"i— , 
curiosity  and  HiaitlvemM,  cumot  be  aatiified  by  b^  atau- 
nti  ol  fad  delivered  on  the  pilued  page  ai  bmbb^  an 
juted  along  the  telepbooe.  Thb  inflioct  It  la  wbicb  lodaa 
;  unuught  liable  to  fall  hilo  tboM  tmn  of  lake  Mylc  to  which 

shall  presently  call  attealioo.    la  Ibe  uUratetd  tben  yet 

Its  a  av/iaf  for  beauty,  and  the  mWortnoe  ia  tbu  Ihit 

iviog  i>  too  easily  met  by  gaudy  rhetoric  lod  vain  n 

Tlie  efiect  1       "  

bat  being  greatly  admirti,  it  ol 
physical  si     '  ' 

rhicb  is  betrayed  by  tean  01  latigbtn  or  a  beigMeneil  puk 
liis  effect  could  not  be  piodnced  by  a  atalemetit  of  tbe  fact 
onveyed  in  tanguage,  but  it  the  leiult  of  the  manner  in  which 
bat  fact  it  presented.  In  other  words,  it  It  the  style  whiih 
ppesls  so  vividly  to  the  physical  and  moral  (yttem  of  iIm  itsda 
-tiot  the  fact,  but  the  ornament  of  tbc  fact.  That  this  enutioa 
uy  be,  and  often  is,  caused  by  bad  style,  by  the  mere  liaid 
f  rhetoric  and  jan^  of  alliteration,  is  not  to  the  point  The 
mportant  matter  is  ihat  it  is  caused  by  style,  wlietba  good  « 
lad.    Those  juvenile  ardours  and  audsdtict  of  expressiDB  whid 

~  "'      *    '      '  lyleactingonafervidandur  '      ' 


Thed< 


It  is,  however,  desirable  at  the  « 
clemcnti  of  style  loinsist  onlhadangenof  aheicqrwtaicbfooBd 
audacious  expression  towards  the  drae  ol  Ihe  iglfa  ccnlaty. 
namely,  that  style  is  superior  to  thou^t  and  independent  of  it. 
Against  this  may  be  set  at  once  aBOIhet  of  tbe  tpiiodid  apo- 
thegms ol  BuBon,  "  Lea  Uitt  teuki  fennent  le  fond  do  tt]4e." 
Before  there  can  be  stylo,  thecef  "  -  .      -. 

cleameai  of  knowledge,  pitdae  ei 
power.  It  il  difficult  to  allow  tl 
there  is  no  ihougbi,  tbebeantyeven  ofaooic  poena,  tbeoeqimcc 
of  words  in  which  it  iateotioially  devoid  of  mcanfac  boas 
preserved  by  the  charactetiitka  «<  the  metre,  the  tiqan,  Ibe 
assonance*,  all  whKb  are,  in  their  degree,  inteOectaal  in  thainctei. 
A  confutioB  betwcan  form  and  matter  bai  often  cnafaed  tlna 
branch  of  our  tbemc.  Even  Flaubert,  than  whom  no  man  eWt 
gave  closer  attention  to  the  qutation  ol  style,  seems  to  ■*•'''-■"- 
them.  For  him  the  jtrm  wss  the  work  iuetf:  "  As  in  liriif 
Qcaturea,  the  blood,  nourishing  the  body,  delennins  iti  vsy 
contour  and  external  aspect,  just  so,  to  his  mind,  the  BdOtf, 
the  basis,  is  a  work  of  art.  impooed,  necessarily,  the  unique,  the 
just  expression,  the  measure,  the  rhythm,  the  j^m  in  all  its 
characteristics."  This  ingenioua  definilinn  seem*  to  tfraln 
language  beyond  its  naiutai  limiu.  If  the  adventuis  of  aa 
ordinary  young  man  in  Paris  be  the  malUr  ol  L'£iucm^m  trmH- 
mntalt  tcisnot  euy  to  admit  that  they  "  unposed,  neccasarfiy.' 
sucha"  unique  "  treatment  of  tbem  aa  Flaubert  so  snpctlatitriT 
gave.  They  might  have  bean  racounted  with  teebki  rbytbn 
by  an  inferior  novelist,  with  bad  ri^thta  1^  ■  bad  noniciin  and 
witb  BO  rhythm  at  aU  by  a  poUoe-newa  icpoeta'.  What  makei 
that  book  a  maitopiece  i*  not  the  basit  «(  advcalare,  bwt  tte 
tupenttuclurc  oi  expreatien.  The  exprenioD,  howner,  ciFsjd 
not  have  been  built  up  on  no  bad*  at  all,  and  wo^  bavc  taBca 
short  oi  FTauben'i  ain 

The  perfect  uoion  it  that  between  adequate  B 
adequate  form.  We  will  bornn^frOBi  the  histniy  oi  enpaa 
literature  an  eaamfde  which  may  serve  to  ilfaiBiBMe  Ibi*  pea*. 
ihehasenly  tboagU*.  Beifcdiy 
uable  H  Ihcnc  ot  Locia.  a^  ha 
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buaae>tuiittsK)icM<nIL    RoatbaMtbt^  paint  clvin*, 

llunfon^  we  ue  junificd  in  ^viog  the  higher  place  lo  Berkdey. 
bill  La  doiDg  dui  we  mmt  not  deny  the  unportADca  of  Lodu. 
If  ve  amipue  him  with  unne  piaudiV'philaiDpba',  wbow  Myk 
ii  hinhly  omunealal  but  whose  tboughte  *n  VBludeet.  vc  ue 
Ihet  Locke  gmtly  prevaili.  Yet  ire  ixed  Dot  pMteod  IbM  ha 
risa  to  in  c<[iul  height  with  -  Berldey,  ir  ahooi  the  b*A  ii 
DO  loa  tolid,  uid  where  the  Utwtilructun  of  ityk  addi  >D 
cmotioiul  and  icMbetic  IrapoitUKC  to  whidk  Lo^'a  pUB 
ipeech  is  a  Uianger.  At  the  mBe  (Joic,  u  tbatnct  atyl^  lach 
aa  that  of  Pucal,  may  often  give  utremc  pieaiun,  io  ^lile  of 
it]  absence  ol  onumeDI,  by  its  ptedie  and  pun  definitioD  of 
ideal  and  by  the  jiut  meotil  impicwioii  it  Rii^ilia  of  ill  writer^ 
distinguished  vivacity  of  mmd.  The  ahttracc  or  coturete  Myle, 
moceover,  what  Roesetii  called  "  fundamental  bnin-wodt.*' 
muat  alwayt  have  a  feading  plaee. 
When  full  justice  hai  been  done  to  the  aceaaty  of  thought 

qieoh,  to  the  nalied  eye,  Khat  can  be  aoilyaed  and  deiciibed, 
B  an  artistic  arrangement  of  wocda.  Language  a  ao  used  as  to 
awaken  imprci^oni  of  loucb,  laatc,  odoui  awi  hearing,  and 
theae  are  nnued  in  a  way  peculiac  to  the  genius  of  the  iadiTidual 
who  bfingt  Ihein  fonb.  The  personal  aqiect  of  style  ia  thaefure 
'  'e,  and  ia  not  to  be  ignored  even  bv  those  who  are 
n  Iheir  obicitiaa  to  mete  omam 
«  na  raoie  style  than  facts,  as  auch,  < 


^e  discover  himself 


mental  force  of  the  mai  .     . 

in  what  be  writa,  as  it  was  oictUently  laid  of  Chlleaubiiand 
that  it  waa  into  hit  phrases  thai  be  put  his  heart;  again,  D'Alem- 
bst  laid  of  FoDtenelle  that  be  had  Ibe  style  ol  bii  thought,  like 
all  good  authors.  Id  the  words  ol  Schoiienhauer,  style  Is  the 
physiognomy  of  the  soul.  AH  these  atlempts  at  epigranuDatic 
definition  tend  to  show  the  sense  that  language  ought  to  be, 
and  own  unconsciously  is,  the  mental  picture  of  the'cum  who 
wtjta. 

IVt  attahi  thb,  however,  the  vrllti  mutt  be  sincere,  original 
and  highly  Inined.  He  must  be  highly  trained,  because,  without 
the  eicrciie  ol  clameii  of  knowledge,  precise  experience  and 
the  babii  of  expression,  lie  will  not  be  able  to  produce  hia  soul 
in  language.  It  aill,  at  best,  be  perceived  u  through  a  g1*«s, 
darkly.  Nor  can  anyone  wbo  desirea  to  write  ooaaiateiitly 
and  wdl,  afford  to  ne^ect  the  laborious  discipline  which  excd- 
lenCB  eotaili.  He  must  nol  be  satisfied  with  his  first  ^righily 
peiiodt;  be  mnii  polish  them,  and  then  polish  them  again.  He 
muat  never  rest  until  he  has  attained  a  consummate  adaptation 
of  bis  language  to  bis  subject,  of  his  words  to  his  emotion.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  aim  which  the  writer  can  put  before  him, 
and  it  is  a  light  that  flits  even  onward  aa  he  approachea.  Pctf  cc- 
-■      e,»ndyr-  '      '   -  ' 


perfection.    In  this  cooneaiaii  the  famous  tirade  of  Tamburlaine 

in  Marlowe's  tragedy  cannot  be  incdilated  upon  too  ondutly, 

for  it  contalna  tbe  finest  deStdtion  which  has  be«i  ffveo  ia  any 

language  of  style  aa  the  onqipniachable  (en-Gri  of  the  mitid: — 

"  tl  all  tbe  nns  (hat  poets  ever  bald 

Had  led  ibe  FceKng  of  their  mastec'a  thoughts, 

Andcvny  sweetness  that  ln«f  ired  their  bean*, 

II  an  the  hcBvcBly  qoiatMienc*  tbcy  'itai 
Fnm  their  Imimatal  flewtn  o(  inr. 


Tbe  h<ihe«  teaches 
IF  those  had  made  o 


Oneih 
Which 


ught.  o 


at  the  lei 


Flaabot  biiieved  that  every  Ibougnt  or  grace  or  wondB  had 
Ofw  word  or  |:4iraae  exactly  addled  to  eipieis  it.  and  could 
be  "  digMted  "  by  no  other  without  lose  ol  clearness  and  beauty. 
It  «»  the  pai^n  of  hii  life,  and  the  deqiait  of  it,  lo  search  ibr 
thk  itnfaiue  phrase  in  each  individual  case.  Perhaps  in  this 
reaearch  aftor  style  he  went  too  far,  losing  something  of  that 
aimplidly  and  inevitability  which  is  t  lie  cham  ol  ostural  writing. 


It  ta  bo«Med  br  tlNidl^ai  of  nraben  ttet  hk  B^  k  aa 
enamd,  and  thoae  who  ny  thii  pohipa  Im^  that  tlu  beaoty 
ol  IB  caand  icaidia  vbdly  in  it*  forhca  and  sot  at  all  in  the 
•ubalance  bdow  it.  TUi  is  the  dmget  which  lie*  in  wait  for 
tboM  who  conddet  too  oqdutely  the  vabe  aod  anangoMM 
ol  ihelE  wordi.  Thcit  atyle  becomea  too  ^OKf,  too  Ug^ 
1  UtncU  too  amcfa  attentwa  to  iladf.  The 
g  ii  that  vUch  In  it*  m^BJlietnt  f-'fr'r 
Iff  Kith  tt  ia  iu  fli^;  tiwt  wUd  detaina  him  to 


upon  writing. .  nat  mUdt  haa  been  peUly  idnlrMl  *ill  have 
a  tendency  lo  fmpnguta  the  mind,  and  its  edto,  or,  wbt  ii 
wono,  it*  cadsocB^  will  be  tmamidoualy  rtfieatid.  Tbe  dkU 
l>  the  gmtat  duigei  eddch  lia  in  waft  for  the  wid  modern 
aatboc,  who  ii  taaplti  to  adopt.  Instead  of  tbe  one  fresh  form 
which  iull*  hfi  qMoal  thoo^t,  a  word  or  even  a  chain  et  words, 
which  ouivmtlanaly  tqirBMrt*  it.  Thna  "the  devoatlag 
element "  wai  once  a  HiiUog  variant  toa  the  sheat  went  "  fire," 
sod  a  drngCTMi  Udden.placa  wai  once  wdl  described  aa  "  a 
veritable  d«th4iip,"  but  then  have  long  bi 
(•a  only  be  loed  by  wiitttt  wl  ~  ~ 
tbao  tbeM  an  outliiuan*  pi 
(*  are  met  with  in  tte  leadeia  ol  daily  iKw^Mpen,  which  mi^ 
be  tilted  bodily  bom  their  placee  and  hutrted  dsewhere,  ao 
completely  have  they  ku  all  vitality  and  rcafity. 
With  regard  to  the  ttoining  which  thoae  who  wish  to  write 
nndogo,    tboe  ii    mna 


exactitodo  and  fiia  enn  though  he  be  but  an  Idk  student  of 
the  classics.  Vet,  on  the  other  baud,  tbe  voy  iafge  nnmber  of 
persons  nbo  have  a  certain  aptitude  foe  writing,  yet  no  strong 
native  gif  I,  wilt  undoubtedly  cute  thonwlvesof  fanlta  and  achieve 
^31  and  iraaoihiMas  fay  the  study  of  those  wrilen  who  have 
most  kiusbip  with  Ihemselvei.  To  be  of  any  service,  bowevs, 
it  seemi  that  those  writers  most  have  nsed  the  am*  language 
a*  fbtir  pHpila.  OF  tha  imltatioo  ol  (be  anptnli  much  haa  been 
written,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  pnUication  of  ■"?*'"*'i  But 
what  k  that  imitation  of  the  verse  ol  Homti  which  leads  to- 
day to  Chapman  and  lo-momw  to  Pope?  What  the  effect  ol 
the  «udy  of  the  pieae  of  TheophtaauB  which  nulls  in  tbe  preae 
}  Vit  good  poet  or  pnae-man,  howevti  doaely 
is  n^ai  ' 


directhm  of  aBalogous  or  parallel  ef 

Tbe  importance  of  worda,  indeed,  b  ciemtdified,  if  we  regard 
it  doaely,  io  thia  voy  qnealion.  ao  constantly  moated,  oC  the 
imiutlon  of  the  andents,  by  the  loB  of  beauty  fatally  fdt  in  a 
bad  translation. .  The  vocabulary  of  a  great  writer  bw  been,  at 
Paler  saya,  "  winnowed  ";  it  is  impossible  to  think  ri  Sopbocha 
or  of  Horace  aa  using  a  word  which  is  nol  (he  best  pcesihle  lor 
introduction  at  that  paclicuiat  point.  But  tbe  traiulator  haa 
to  interpret  the  ideas  of  these  Indent  writtn  into  a  vocabulary 
which  is  entirely  diflerent  (rora  lhBira.ud  unless  he  has  a  geu'ua 
Of  almost  equal  impaccaUity  be  wUl  undo  the  winnowing  work. 
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He  will  K*ttst  ch*A.uuI  ntux  am  the  pure  grain  which  ihe 
dutic  pofl'l  geoiua  had  so  completely  faancd  and  freed.  The 
employment  of  vague  iDil  looM  lerms  where  the  original  author 
has  been  eclectic,  mod  oi  ■  flood  oF  verbiage  where  be  bas  been 
frugal,  destroys  all  ienblajice  of  atyle,  altboogh  the  nuaning 
nay  be  correcliy  pmetved. 
The  emn  principally  to 
pun  Myle  ve  coofmion,  obK 
To  Ukt  the  eariiest  of  tiiese  first,  no  fault  is  lO  likely  to  be  made 
byMimpe(iiouabe^Dnei*taminglinBtogEthetafidtu,Iiii«eo, 
propoaitioi 


rdalioD.    Thi 


mine  loutids  sod  voice* 
i^ch  Milton  deprecates.  One  of  the  first  lenont 
to  he  leiTned  in  the  ut  of  good  writing  a  to  avoid  peri^ciity 
and  fatigue  in  the  miod  ol  the  reader  by  retaining  dc^men  and 
order  in  all  the  aegmenti  of  ■  par^npli,  u  weD  >i  propriety 
of  grainmai  and  motapbor  fo  eveiy  pbnie.  Tbou  who  have 
Overcoms  tlni  initial  dlScuUy.  and  iiave  leuned  to  avoid  ■ 
inmbtc  of  mitrelBted  Ibou^it*  and  untencei,  may  nevntbeleia 
■n  by  falling  into  otacurity,  whklk,  indeed,  ia  Mimetimc*  a  wilful 
<rror  and  arise*  from  a  desire  to  cover  poverty  of  ihooght  by 
■  semblance  of  profundity.  Tiie  meaning  o(  "  obacority  "  is, 
of  coune,  in  the  Gist  instance  "  daikDess,"  but  in  ipealiing  of 
literature  It  a  used  of  a  darknc*!  wluch  arise*  fnsn  unintelligi- 
bility,  not  from  depth  of  eqircaian,  but  £rom  doudinesa  and 
Iog)pi>essal  idea. 

Of  Ibe  errors  oE  style  which  an  tiM  consequence*  of  bad  taste, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  except  In  an  entirdy  empirical  qdrit, 
because  of  the  abunce  of  any  absolute  standard  of  beauty  by 
whidi  artistic  products  can  be  judged.  That  kind  of  writing 
which  in  it*  own  age  is  eilravaganlly  cultivated  and  admired 
may,  in  the  aeit  age,  be  as  violently  reiiiidialed*,  this  doe*  not 
preclude  Ihe  poasibility  of  its  recovering  critical  if  iwt  popular. 
favour.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  ibis  is  the 
Rvolutlon  made  against  the  cold  and  ttsuly  Ciceronian  prose 
ol  the  middle  of  the  i6th  ceotuly  by  the  sOHalled  Euphuisls. 
This  occurred  slmoat  simultancoiuly  In  several  natiiMit.  but  bas 
been  traced  to  its  sources  in  the  Spaidsh  of  Guevara  and  in  his 
Eo^h  imitators,  North  and  Fettie,  whom  Lyly  la  his  turn 
follow>cd  with  his  celebrated  BMpkmi.  Along  with  these  may 
not  onfalriy  be  menlioned  Montaigne  in  France  and  Casii^ns 
Id  Italy,  for,  although  tbcac  moi  were  not  proficients  in  Guevara's 
artificial  manner.  Ins  slits  alb,itill,  by  their  esilnris  and  bright- 
ncn,  tbdr  use  of  vivid  imagery  and  their  gracafnl  illumination, 
th^  marked  tlieunivenalnvnlsiaiiagunst  the  Ciceronian  slifl- 
ncss.  Each  of  these  new  maaners  of  writing  fell  almost  immedi- 
ately into  desuetude,  and  the  precise  and  classic  mode  of  writing 
in  anotfier  form  came  into  vogue  -(Addison,  Boaauet,  Vico, 

now  once  more  fully  appreciated,  if  not  indeed 
admired  to  eiceaa.  A  facility  in  bringing  up  befise  Ihe  memory 
incessant  aoaloflon*  vetaphon  is  the  property,  not  merely  of 
Certain  men,  but  of  certain  ages^  it  flourished  in  the  age  of 
MarinoandiawdconKd  again  in  that  of  Meredith-  A  vivid,  am- 
Crete  style,  fall  ot  cotoui  and  images,  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  it  ia  not  an  abstract  style,  scholastic  and  systematic. 
It  is  to  be  judged  00  it*  own  merits  and  by  its  own  laws.  It 
nay  be  good  or  bad;  it  It  not  bad  merely  because  it  ia  meta- 
phorical and  ornate.  The  amaiiDg  errors  which  lie  atrcwn  along 
the  shore  of  criticism  bear  evidence  to  the  lack  ol  sympathy  which 
has  not  pcicdved  this  aaiom  and  has  wredted  the  credit  of 
dogmatists.  To  De  Quitxcey,  a  convinced  Ciceronian,  the  style 
of  Keats  "  belonged  esieatiaQy  to  the  vilest  collectiona  of  wai- 
work  filagrca  or  ^t  i^Bgerbread  "ihut  to  read  such  a  judgment 
is  to  encoonge  ■  qooitiCBi  whether  all  discusuon  of  style  is  not 
lutile.  Yet  that  particular  ipede*  of  affectation  wbicb  en- 
coorages  untruth,  aSectatioa,  parade  lor  the  mere  pnipoae  of 
[Roduring  an  eflecl,  must  be  wrong,  even  Ibongli  Ciceto  be 
guiUy  of  it. 

Tbe  use  of  the  word  "  ilyle,"  in  the  teaat  of  tbc  present 
icmatki,  i*  not  entirely  modem.  Foe  ciample,  the  early  English 
critic  Puttenhan  says  that  "  style  i*  a  coutant  and  cooiiDuat 


Johnson). 


pbraieot  tenourolBtnkim  and  writing  "  (ijIqV  Bat  it  via 
in  France  and  in  the  great  age  of  Louis  XIV.  that  tbe  an  of 
wrilifig  began  10  be  carefully  studied  and  ingeniously  described. 
Mrae  de  S<vignt,  herself  mistress  of  a  mauner'aquiajlely  dis- 
posed to  reflect  her  vivacious,  tender  and  tloquenc  chuacier. 
is  particularly  fond  of  using  the  word  "  style  "  in  it*  modem 
sense,  as  the  tipressioa  of  a  complete  and  rich  personality.' 
She  says.  In  a  phrase  which  might  stand  alone  aa  a  Icit  on  tbe 
subject,  "  Ne  quitiea  jamais  le  naltirel,  -votrc  lour  *'y  est  form<, 
et  cela  compoae  un  style  paifail."  Her  contemporary,  BvileaB, 
contributed  much  lo  the  study,  and  spoke  with  just  pride  ol 
"  mon  style,  am!  de  la  lumitae."  The  expression  to  form  one's 
style,  d  n  faire  un  ilylt,  appear*,  perhaps  for  tbe  Grac  liiH,  io 
the  works  of  Ihe  abb«  d'OUvet  (i68i-i;6g),  who  was  addicted 
to  rhetorical  speculation.  Two  great  supporters  ol  the  pure  art 
of  writing.  Swift  and  Voltaire,  contributed  much  to  tbe  study 
ofatylein  the  tSth  century.  Tbe  fc^mei  declared  that  "  props 
words  in  proper  placet  mike  tbe  true  definition  oi  a  style  "; 
Ihe  latter,  more  particulariy,  that  "  le  Ityle  rend  slnguliires  les 
choses  lea  plus  commons,  fortifie  lea  plus  faiblc*,  donue  de  la 
gtandcDi  aux  i^us  simi^ea."  Voltaire  q>eakB  irf  "  k  mf  lange 
det  itylea  "  as  a  great  fault  o(  the  age  in  which  be  livedo  it  ba* 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  principal  merit  of  that  in  wbicb 


tbe  tt 

a  good  deal  of  sound  advice  mixed  with  much  (hat  is  jejune  aitd 
pedagogic.  If  M,  Aibslat  distributes  a  poison,  tbe  antidote  it 
supplied  by  (be  wit  of  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont;  the  one  should 
not  bt  imbibed  wiiboiU,the  other. 

See  Waller  Paler,  An  Boat  m  Sylt  (Lendon,  ino);  Wafts 
Rakigh.  SlyU  (London,  ilgf);  AntsiK  AIlHlit.  VAh  rtcrin 
cnuivU  n  tinp  lijou  (Paiia,  gi»aj,  uaiDtU  fnrMlina  in  a^ 

Li  FmHtmi  in  ayli  (Paris,  i?.. 
di  It  taunt  franiaitr   (Paris,   rl 

Martd  Schwot),  iittvi  ia  iia  .      .     .,.  .,  . 

the  miacipal  enon  to  which  modem  writer*  la  all  languai«  ai 

fmOBATB  (Gr.  vriiXot,  a  column,  and  fiiau,  a  bue),  i^ 
acchiloctunl  term  given  to  tbe  upper  Mq>  ol  tbe  Cnck  temple 
on  which  Ibe  column*  lett,  and  genemlly  applied  lo  tbe  tbree 


rt  (Parii,  igoii:  Remy  de  CouTBWal. 
.  1901).  Alio  Cayer-LlBcuet,  Li  GImt 
ms,  rB46),  and      Loysofi.BEidcs  "  lie 

-  ■" '--  {Palis,  1901),  a  asiTiT  oa 

vriters  la  all  tanguaiTs  ase 
(E.C.) 


ITTKIA  (German,  Sltitrmarh  or  Slfj€mark),  a  duchy  and 
crownland  ol  Austria,  bounded  E.  by  Hungary  and  Croatia,  S.  by 
Camiola,  W.  by  Carinlhia  and  Saliburg.  and  N.  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  £670  sq.  m.  Almost  all  the 
district  is  mountainous,  and  is  distinguished  hy  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  by  its  mineral  wealth.  Geographically  it  it  divided 
into  northern  or  (Jpper  Styria,  and  southern  or  Lover  Styria, 
and  is  traversed  by  various  nunilicalions  tA  tbe  caslera  Alp& 
To  the  north  of  the  Ennt  an  ramifications  of  the  Satzkam- 
mergat  and  Eons  Alps,  which  include  the  Dachstek  (fSja  (t-l. 
and  the  Grimming  (7713  ft.),  and  the  groups  ol  the  Todtet 
Gebiige  (6890  ft.)  and  of  the  Pyigu  with  the  Grosser  Pytsat 
(7360(1.).  Tbc  last  two  groups  ale  separated  by  tbe  Pyhm  Pass 
[1100  (U),  travelled  by  a  road  coostrucled  in  tbe  Bsoun  period- 
Then  comet  the  Bucbstein  gtoup  with  the  Ctnater  Bnchateia 
[7194  It,).  This  group  forms  tbe  nonlieni  Bank  o(  tbe  celebrated 
Gesiute.  a  defile  11  m.  long,  between  Admont  and  HieBao. 
through  which  the  Ennt  forcet  its  course,  forming  a  teries  ol 
raiMds.  The  aoBthem  Bank  it  {onned  hy  the  mataif  of  tbe 
Reichenstdner  Getilrge,  wtdch  culmfnals  in  the  Hochtbor 
(77&1  It.)  and  belongs  lo  the  north  Styriin  Alps,  abo  caUed 
Eitenerm  Alp*.  Thii  poup  tnesds  east  of  the  Ennt,  artd  on- 
tidiu  tbe  Etiberg  (5000  ft.)  celebrated  (oc  its  iron  ore*.  Oba 
gtoupt  ol  tbe  nntfa  Styrian  Alp*  *re  the  Kechschwab,  iritb  th* 
highest  peak  tbe  Hocbichwab  (7481  ft.)  and  the  Hochvdtscb  (nth 
tbe  Hobc  Vdtteb  (6soi  It-).  Then  come  the  Lower  Ansinu 
Alp*  with  the  groups  of  the  Voralpe  (jBoo  ft.),  of  the  Schaeealpt 
(614s  It.),  and  the  Raialpe,  wlib  the  Beukuppe  <fi9sa  tiA.    .U 
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tbew  nownlaiu  beloif  to  tbe  aMtbcRi  teat  ol  the  a 
Alps.  Soulh  et  ibe  Emu,  Stytin  is  tisvcrud  by  groups  oi  th 
tnl  xonepf  the  tutcm  AJpi:  tbe  NinlcM  Tiuem,  the  pni 
AIpi  of  Carindui  and  Stym  md  the  StytiuiNieilH  Alp».  The 
piindpil  divuioDi  dI  tbe  Nieikie  Tauera  arc:  the  Rndstidter 
Tsucni  with  the  HochgolliDg  (9^90  ft.],  tbe  WSlur  Alpi  vith  tbe 
PndI(Utubl  <Sm9  ft.),  tbe  EnlleamanDci  Tsucni  with  tbe 
Grosser  Ba)eDSteta  (S031  ft.),  and  (be  Scckauer  Alps  or  Zinkea 
group,  Kbich  culminates  in  Ibi  ZisiuDlu^l  (7S65  It.}.  Tbe 
piincipd  lanificatiaas  ol  Ibe  piimitive  Alpi  o(  Canothii  and 
Slyria  ace:  tbe  Stutg  AIpi  wi^  tbe  XGnigsituhl  (7646  It.)  and 
EJKDbut  (3007  (t.),  tbe  judenbuiger  or  SeelhaJer  Alp*  with  the 
ZiibiUiiogel  (7363'ft.],  and  tbe  Koialpeo  vbicb  culminiles  in  the 
Groslci  Speikkogel  (7011  It.),  The  Styiiao  Nicder  Atpi  cover 
the  country  north  and  east  of  the  Mur,  and  contain  tbe  Fisch' 
bacher  Alps  nitb  Ibe  Kochlanlsch  (j&t6  ft.},  the  Wechicl  group 
(570D  ft.),  and  the  small  Scmmering  group  with  ibc  Stuhleck  or 
Spilaler  Alpo  (5847  It-),  »nd  the  Sonnenwendilein  (4UM  fl-)- 
Jd  this  group  is  the  famous  Scnuncring  Pais,  which  leads 
from  Lower  Austria  into  Styria  and  is  crocscd  by  the  Semmering 
railway.  This  railway,  which  was  completed  in  1854.  is  the  oldest 
of  the  gnat  continental  mountain  railways,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  numerous  and  long  tunnels,  its  viaducts  and  galleries. 
It  has  a  lengthofj^m.,  beginning  at  Gloggnllzin  Lower  Austria 
and  ending  at  M(irs£uschlag  in  Styria,  and  passes  through  some 
exceedingly  beautiful  scenery.  The  whole  region  is  now  a 
favourite  summer  resort.  South  ol  tbe  Dravc  Styria  la  traversed 
by  the  fallowing  nuniticationB  of  tbe  southern  lone  ol  the  eastern 
AJps:  the  Bacber  Cebiige  with  Ibe  Cenii  Vrch  or  Schwaner  Berg 
(5078  ft.),  and  the  Saohtbakr  or  Steinei  Alps  with  the  Oislriia 
ijTOg  It.)  and  the  highest  peak  of  tbe  group,  tbe  Gttntovc  or 
Ciintoui  (8419  ft.],  which  is  situated  on  the  tbreefald  boundary 
ol  Cariatbia,  Camiola  and  Styria.  Here  is  ibo  the  mouotalD 
country  of  CiUi,  with  the  highest  peak,  the  Wacbbeig  (3364  It.). 
Tbe  DwUDlavi*  decrease  in  hei^t  fmia  west  to  e«st,  and  tbs 
>i>utb.east  trf  Styria  may  be  described  as  hilly  lathei  than 
mountaiiuus.  liiis  part  is  occupied  by  tbs  eastern  outlien  of 
the  Alps,  known  as  the  Styrian  bill  country,  and  by  the  Wlndiscb 
BObeln,  which  Is  one  o[  the  most  renowned  vine  dislricti  bi  the 
whole  of  Austria.  Slyiiabelonga  to  tbewatcnliedof  the  Danube 
>nd  iU  principal  rivers  are:  the  Enas  with  Its  aSuent  the  Salza, 
Lhe  Raab  with  tbe  Feistriti,  tbe  Mur  with  Ibe  MOn,  the  Dnu 

(he  Sotla.  Slyiia  baa  numerous  small  Alpine  lakes  ol  which  the 
most  important  are  tbe  Grundel^ee,  the  TDpiiti^ce,  and  the 
Leopoldstelner^es.  There  is  a  mean  annua]  difleience  of -about 
°  "    '   -  ''e  north-west  and  the  south-east.    The  best 


le  springs  tA  A 


e,  snd  the  thermal 


known  mineral  s;  . 
and  Gleichenberg,  the 
springs  at  TOSer,  Neutaaus  ana  loDtlDaa. 

In  spite  of  the  irrFguIaTjiature<rf  thesuxface,  but  little  of  iha 
toil  can  be  called  unpiDduoive.  01  ill  lolal  art*  47-49%  is 
covered  wltb  fine  foreatt.  Abcot  if%  i>  anble  lud,  i>% 
pastures,  5-60%  meadows,  while  i-ofi%  is  occupied  by  gardens 
and  1-4%  by  vineyards  which  produce  wine  of  a  good  qualiiy- 
Cat  tie-rearing  hu  taken  a  great  development  and  also  dairy- 
faimlng  in  tbe  Alpine  lasbion.  A  good  race  ol  horses  is  bred  in 
tbe  valley  ol  the  Enni,  while  poultry-rearing  and  bee-keeping 
are  cirrltd  on  in  the  south.  Fish  and  game  are  also  plenllful- 
The  great  wealth  of  Styria.  however,  lies  underground.  lis 
citeniive  inm  mines,  mostly  at  Enberg.  which  were  worled 
during  the  Roman  period,  yield  nearly  half  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  Austria,  The  principal  feundriss  are  at  Eisenen, 
Vorderaberg,  Trolaiach,  HieOau,  Zeltwrg  and  Neuberg.  Neit 
in  importance  comes  the  mining  of  bnnvn  cosl,  which  has  a1<o 
be«i  carried,  on  (or  a  long  lime.  The  richest  coalEeMi  are 
lituated  near  Leoben,  near  Voiltberg  and  Keflich,  near  Eihis- 
w*ld  and  Wies,  and  round  Trifiil,  Tilffer  and  Hrastnlg.  Ill 
Mfier  mineral  resources  include  gispbile,  copper,  tine,  lead,  ult, 
■him,  poller's  clay,  marble  and  good  mill  and  building  stones. 
IroD^Miadn'ei;  macbine-shops  and  manulaciures  of  various 
kiodt  at  itoD  and  steel  goods  are  very  gumerou*.    A  ipedal 


.  bnodi  is  the  malting  of  Kytbei  avd  dcUea  wUdi  an  cipoRed 
In  brge  quantities.  Among  its  other  industrial  products  am 
glass,  paper,  cement,  cotton  goods,  chcmicais  and  gunpowder. 

The  population  of  Styria  in  igoo  was  i',]5S,as8,  which  ii 
equivalent  to  156  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  This  proportion 
is  connderably  above  the  rate  in  tbe  other  monntaiDOus  regions 
d  Austria.  Xearly  all  (qS-74%).  profeu  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
laitb  and  are  under  the  bishc^  ol  Seduiii  and  of  Lavant.  The 
Protestants  number  only  a  little  over  13.000,  while  there  are 
about  tjoo  Jews.  Two-thuds  of  the  inhafaituils  arc  Germans; 
the  remainder,  chiefly  found  in  the  valleys  ol  the  Diave  and  Save, 
an  Slavs  (Slovenes).  At  tbe  bead  of  Ibe  educatioiul  inslitutionl 
of  the  ptovince  stands  tbe  university  of  Gm.  Tlie  local  Diet, 
of  whidi  the  two  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  the  rector  of  tbe 
university  of  Grai  are  membeis  a  oj^an,  is  compoied  ol  6j 
members,  wbili  Styria  seadl  17  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat  at 
Vienna,  For  administrative  purpoaei,  Ibe  province  is  divided 
into  >i  districts  and  4  towni  with  antonomoui  munidpaUliei, 
namely  Grai  (pop.  I3S,j;o!,  tbe  c^tal,  CiUi  (6743),  Marburg 
(i4,Soi)  and  Pettaa  (491^}.  Other  InponaDt  place*  ale  LeobeB 
{T0.104),  Bnick  on  the  Mnr  (rji;).  hfariaidi  (1363),  Mflnxu- 
schlag  (4856),  Eiseneri  (64^),  Vtffdemberg  {3111),  Judenburg 
(4(>oi),  TrifaH  (10,85'),  Eggenberg  (gsjo),  Doaawiti  (1^,003), 
Kaflach  (3345)  and  Vottsberg  t33ai)- 

In  the  Roman  period  Styria,  which  even  Ibtu  eatly  was  famed 
for  its  iron  and  steel,  was  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  Tauriad,  and 
divided  geographically  between  Noiicum  ahd  Panaoom,  Siibsi- 
quently  it  was  mcceMlvely  occupied  or  liavened  by  Visigoths, 
liuns,  Ostrogoths,  Langobardi,  Franks  and  Avars,  Tosrards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  last-named  began  to  give  way  to 
the  Slavs,  who  ultimately  made  themselvca  mastera  ol  the  entire 
district.  Styria  was  Induded  fai  the  cowpiests  of  CharlemBgDC, 
and  wu  beocirorth  tomptitfA  in  the  German  marks  erected 
against  the  Avar  and  the  Slav.  At  £rsl  the  identity  of  Styria 
is  ]att  in  tbe  great  duchjp  ol  Cariathia,  anespoBding  mors  or  less 
dosdy  to  thjs  I^>f>ei'  Carinthian  mart.  Tlk  duchy,  bowiver,- 
alterwards  Idl  to  places,  and  a  distinct  mark  of  Styria  was  receg. 
nlsed,  taking  its  uae  from  the  margrave  Ottacar  of  Stew-  (1  o j6). 
A  century  or  so  later  It  was  CRBted  a  duchy.  In  1191  tbeducbjr 
oi  Slyiia  eame  by  faibetitaBca  la  the  bousaol  Austria,  and  from 
ibst  time  k  ahand  the  fertunea  ef  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
pasug  Wu  them  to  tbe  Habibuqa  in  is8a.  The  Ptotoiant 
Refonnation  net  •■  eariy  and  geneml  welcome  in  Styria,  but 
tbe  dukes  took  the  most  stringmt  meunres  to  stamp  it  oat, 
olTering  tbdr  subjects  recantation  or  eipattiatfoo  as  the  only 
alternatives.  At  least  30,000  Protestants  preferred  exile,  and 
it  was  not  tm  the  edict  of  tolerance  of  1781  granted  by  Joseph  II. 
thai  rchgiotis  liberty  wi 
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hiiiiHy  tin  1358,  F,  M,  Mayer.  Ctitikili  in  Sltitnafi  mU  baai- 
itm  RAlswlltuf  iai  KulHirUbtn  (Ciai.  1B9B}!  J.  von  Zahn, 
SttKoto  (Grai.  i»»4-IB96), 

nYROUnK  CiIli-CHiCHi.  aho  known  u  phenylethylcne 
or  vinylbensene,  an  aromatic  hydroearlwn  found  to  tbe  extem  ol 


ind  synthetically  by  h 
by  removing  the 


bromethylber 

'  ig  ^-bromhydi 


ide  on  a  mixture  of  vinyl  bromitie 
elements  of  bydrobromic  acid  tioin 
of  alcoholic  polasb.  or.  best,  by 


styroTene.  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrobTomic  acid.  It  also  results 
condensing  acetylene,  and  on  reducing  phcnylaceiylcne  by 
c  dnst  and  acetic  add.  It  is  a  clear,  sltoogly  refractive  liquid, 
idi  has  a  pleasant  odour;  it  bolls  si  m°  and  has  a  specific 

gravity  ol  0-91;  at  0*,  Slyrolenels  oridfied  by  nitric  or  chromic 
■   "    ■  iidjredDCtion  givesethylbcniene;  hydrochloric 

:    acids   yield   a-ha)oid    elbylbetiienet.    (.(. 

C.H.-CHa-Cfli;  whilst  chkrine  and  bromine  give  ajl-dibakiid 

ilbyibenicDe^  (.g.  CA-CMa-CHiCL 
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ScynJcae  (iwb  orittn  fo  iln  Krici  ol  derfrilwt,  twa  of  vhich 
conuin  Ibc  (ubMiluciiu  in  tbt  lUc  ckain,  Lf,  CiHi-CGiCHi  or 

■mnpoundi.  and  C.H.'CH:CHa,  «  Mompound^  whUn  in  tlK 
third  (hcbciuHitiiiicrvusitHibililutcd.  The  ■^balonii  compounds 
■re  obuinrd  by  bcAting  ftyrokne  cbloride  (or  bromide)  witli 
,  tin  or  ■koholic  potuh:  tiny  are  liquids  wbkA  hive  ■  fienelnt' 
ipE  odour,  UHJ  ^ad  Acctopher»iH  when  heated  with  water  to  lAo^ 
The  vchlor  compoued  rctulti  when  ^phenyl- a-chlorlactic  acid 
(from  hypocUomui  uSd  and  cinnamic  acid)  it  heated  with  water; 
It  haa  a  hyarinlhine  odour  and  yicldt  pbenylac^aldchyde  when 
baated  with  water.  Nitroityrolaia  Kaulti  when  ttyrolene  ia  tiraled 
with  (uniiiil  nitric  acid. 

Related  10  Hynlene  iiphenylaeetykne.  Citli-C:CK.  which  retulli 
when  a-bTDmatyrtifeae  or  acetophcnone  chloride  are  heated  to  130* 
with  akobolie  potaah.  or  phoiylproptolk  acid  with  water  to  izo°. 
It  ii  a  liquid,  boainf  at  139*  and  having  a  pleaiant  odour.  It  n^- 
■uiblea  acetylene  la  yiddiiu  metallic  doivativra  with  avmoniacal 
(upper  and  ulver  nlutioiu.  On  aolution  in  (ul|«uik  add,  loUowed 
by  dilution  with  water,  it  yfddi  acetophcnone. 

StObeiK  orlotuylene,  CiHi-CH  i  CH  'CiHh  [siyiniiiettical  dinhenyl- 
ethyimc  I(  Biay  be  obtained  by  diatUlini  bann4  nilphide  or 
rfisulphide*  by  the  action  of  aodiun  c»  bennlileAvde  or  beocal 
chionde,  by  diMlllinc  runiarie  and  dnnamic  phenyl  .ettert: 
C.H/>0C.ai:CHCOOC  Jlr-»COrKiHi<:HK:H-C0OC.H  ,-«CO, 
fCiH(-CH:CH'C.Hi<£er.,lR,p.lMS),nnd(iDnichIorna>'mnxtnail 
diphenyletbane  derivatina  which  undeno  a  iMnanEcmcBt  when 
healKl  tB":  }■  P-  1409)-  StVbene  (Inn  Cr.  rtOfut  to  ■!■«(«> 
cryitallizei  In  larn,  colourleati  gliiteninr  monodivc  ^tca.  which 
melt  at  114'  and  bolt  at  306'.  On  pKannK  the  vapour  ihnjuch  rfd-hot 
tubei  h  ytMi  anthiacena  and  toluFne.  Reduction  wiihliydriodie 
acid  (ivei  dibeniyl.  and  beatini  wilii  Nlphiir  (ivea  tctnphenyl- 
ihiopheneorthioneBal.   ManyderivalivsareknDwn,»nieDl which 

after  the  mode  of  tumaric  and  maleic  acii.     Those  sulmilulcd  in 


yicMii 


nilrobeniyl  chlorida     Tbc.l: 


Icoh^ic  potaah  < 


„ .id  coupling  with  a  phenol.  8a:-.  givea  valuable  lubKantive 

cotton  dya  alter  the  type  yielded  by  Beniidlne.  Slilbene  bromide 
■hen  treated  with  alcchoUc  potaifi  livaa  dipbenyl  acetyleal  gr 
tolancCiH.-C;C'C,Ht. 

BTTX,  In  Creek  mylhokigy,  a  river  whkh  flowed  mreiitiiius 
teuiHl  Ibc  woild  oI  (be  dead.  In  the  Iliad  it  ia  the  ouly  tivcr 
ol  llw  undervorldj  in  the  Odyiay  it  a  coupled  witb  Cocylu* 
md  Pyriphlegdhon,  which  6ow  into  the  chid  river  Achnao. 
Ueiiod  uyi  that  Slyi  nai  a  daagtter  <A  Oceaa,  and  tlat.  when 
Zeuf  luniinoned  the  gods  to  Olytnpui  to  help  him  to  fight  the 
Tiiaos,  Styi  waa  the  Gnt  10  come  and  her  children  with  her; 
hence  ai  a  rei,«id  Zeus  ordained  that  the  cnnt  lolcinii  oatb  ol 
the  gods  ehould  be  by  ha  and  that  her  children  (Emulation, 
Vicloly,  Power  and  Force)  should  always  hve  with  htm.  Agun, 
Uniod  tcUi  us  that  if  any  god,  after  pouring  a  hbation  ol  the 
WBl«  of  Styi,  forswore  hinueU,  he  bad  to  lit  In  a  trance  Toi  a 
year  without  apcaldng  or  brealbing,  and  thai  (or  nine  years  after- 
wards he  was  eicludn]  {tain  the  todely  of  the  goda.  in  hisiorical 
time;  the  Slyi  wax  identified  with  a  lofty  watetlaU  neat  Notucris 
in  Arcadia.  Pausanias  [viii.  17,6}  daoibea  ihediff  over  which 
the  water  falls  i>  the  higbtst  he  had  ever  SHn,  and  indeed  the 
(all  i>  the  highest  in  Greece.  The  uicienu  re^rdcd  the  water  as 
pcuonous,  and  thought  that  it  possessed  (he  power  of  breaking 
or  dixaolving  vesaels  of  every  tnalerial,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hoof  of  I  horse  or  a  mule.  Considering  the  undoubted  imporlance 
attached  by  the  ancients  to  an  oalb  by  the  water  of  the  Styi 
(cf.  Herodotus  vi.  74),  and  the  nippoicd  fatal  rosult  of  breaking 
it,  It  is  probable  that  drinking  the  water  originally  formed  a 
necessaiy  part  o(  the  oath,  and  that  we  have  to  do  with  the 
tradition  ol  an  andenl  poison  ordeal,  common  amongst  barbarous 
peoples  (lor  the  geography  and  linular  ceremonies  lee  Friaer'i 

PaiuoFiioi,  iv.,  pp.  iso-iss)-    The  people  in  1 

who  cbU  it  Mavn  Ner6  (the  Black  Water),  i 
unwholesome,  and  that  so  vessel  will  bold  it. 

GUAKIN,  Di  Sawakin,  1  seaport  o(  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  Red  Sea  in  ig°  /  N.,  37°  lo'  E.  Pap. 
(■«o5},  loisco.  Euakin  ilaiids  on  a  coralline  i^  connected  with 
ibc  suburb  ol  El.Kef  00  the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
viaduct.  Access  is  gained  to  the  haibaur  tlitough  a  ivindii 
■langeious  passage  over  1  m.  long.  lerniinating  in  *  deep 
•haped  baiin  aeveial  acre*  is  extent,  and  complelely.ilidteitd 


Fn  Mntorte)  the  chM  port  of  the  cisieni 
Sudan,  Suakin  has  been  since  IQ06  to  some  eitcnt  superseded  1^ 
Port  Sudan  (;.i.),  a  harbour  j6  m.  lo  the  north.  Tlie  cttuom- 
;andgovemmentoflices  present  an  imposing  frontage  to  the 
.  ind  the  prindpalboiuesate  of  white  coral  stone  threcstnryl 
bigb.  The  mosques  are  not  renurkahle.  Tbt  mainland  put 
of  the  Iowa  is  surrounded  by  a  high  coral  wall,  built  is  ttULt  to 
mist  dnvish  attacks.  About  a  mile  beyond  is  a  firte  oC  oMa 
forts.  Thr  climate  is  very  hot,  damp  and  unhealthy,  ajid  in  the 
months  the  goveramenl 
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:d  by  the  advantagea  of  a) 


protected 

the  malobuid.  The 
country  inland  bdonged  In  the  nuddlt  ages  to  the  Bcja  (f-r.), 
but  the  trading  places  aeem  to  have  been  ilwayi  in  the  bands  of 
fweigncis  since  Ptolemais  Thetoo  iras  established  by  Ptelemy 
Phllodelpbus  for  intercouiae  with  the  elephsnt  hunters.  After 
''le  rise  of  MahommedBnism  many  Aratu  settled  on  the  coast 
id  rnJRcd  with  the  heathen  Beja,  whose  rule  of  kin^dp  and 
Lcceauon  in  the  female  line  helped  to  give  the  diildren  oi 
iied  marriages  a  lading  position  <MakiiiI,  Kiiua,  L  194  seq., 
anslated  in  Birrckhardt'a  rrtiiidi  in  Nubia,  app.  iil).  Tins 
liio  Ibn  Batuta  found  a  Ion  of  the  amir  ol  Mccc*  idSTtflig  is 
Suakin  over  the  Beja,  who  were  his  mother's  kin.  Makiiii 
[hat  the  chid  inhabitants  were  nominal  Modems  and 
called  Hadaiib.  The  amii  o(  the  Hadsrih  was  still  save- 
of  the  mainland  at  the  lime  of  J.  L.  Burckhaidi's  visi 
(1814),  though  the  island  had  an  aga  appnnied  by  the  Turkic 
'  ofjidda.  Theplacewasanzedin  I5i7by  IbeTurkSBadn 
the  Cteat,  but  T^irkish  control  did  not  extend  intand- 
met  Alt  after  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan  k«ied  Suakin  fnta 
Turkey.  This  lease  lapsed  with  the  paiba's  tkatli,  but  in  iSAl 
Ismail Fashareacqultedlheportfar Egypt.  T9! the supfcesaioD 
of  the  stave  ttade  Suakin  was  an  Impntant  slave  poit  and  it 
has  always  been  the  pl*n  ol  embarcation  for  Sudan  pUgiims  to 
Mecca.  LegilimatecommeTce,  rapidly  growing  bdore  the  revolt 
of  the  mahdi  (iSSi),was  greatly  crippled  during  ibe  coctinuaace 
of  the  dervish  power,  though  the  town  itsdi  never  fell  into  their 
hands.  Alter  the  fak  ol  the  JJialifa  trade  revived,  (he  im<M(t> 
in  iSgq  being  valued  at  £iSo,ooo.  as  againit  £170,000  in  iSSo. 
In  igo6  the  figtTtes  nen:  imports,  £374,000;  exports,  fiij.ooo. 
Pcari  fishbg  is  an  loiportant  industry  and  cation  is  cnltlnied  ia 
the  neighbourbood. 

SuakiB  was  the  headquiutcrs  of  the  Egyjiaian  and  British 
troops  c^rating  ia  the  eastern  Sudan  against  the  dervishes  tinder 
Osman  Digna  (see  Ecipr.  Uililary  Optnltm,  igS4,  sk]-). 
When  these  operations  were  begun  a  project  for  hnkizig  SuakiD 
to  Berber  by  railway,  first  proposed  during  Ismail's  vicooyijEy, 
was  revived  and  a  few  miles  oi  tails  were  laid  in  1B84.  Then 
the  Sudan  was  abandoned  and  the  railway  remained  in  abeyance 
until  i«Ds-i«o6,  when  the  Use  was  at  leT«lh  built.  The  lailway 
has  a  lemiinus  at  Suskin,  but  Port  Sudan  was  choMn  u  the 
prindpal  enlrepM  of  the  commerce  carried  by  the  railway.  Not- 
withsUnduig  the  rivalry  of  its  newly  created  nei^boiu,  the  trade 
of  Suakin  continued  to  develop.  The  port  ia  co»riwtwl  by 
submatins  cables  with  Suei  and  Aden  and  with  Jidda,  which 
Ilea  loo  m.  nofllKasl  00  the  oppoula  coast  of  the  Red  Sc« 
(see  Sudan,  {  AniSo-Etytliaiii, 

■UAEDI,  BARTOUMMBO  {c.  mi-e.  isjfi),  ItaHan  painlel 
and  architect,  frequently  called  Bramantino,  was  bom  in  Milaa, 
the  son  of  Alberto  SuardL  He  eiecuted  a  number  of  paiotingl 
containing  portraits  of  cdebiated  pcnonagea  for  Ibe  Valion. 
In  15DS  he  was  engaged  in  Rome.  Bnmante  d'Urbino  taaght 
Bramantino  architecture,  and  the  pupil  aassted  Ibe  ciasler  in 
church  of  San  Satiro,  Uilaa. 
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defence  ol  Milan  bioughl  him  1  multitude  of  lewaidii. 
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i  Q4kei  (tEQUCDl  and 
^Kcific  iwntioD  in  hii  life  of  Picra  dclln  FnoccacH.  bi*  obtcr- 
Tiliou  on  BcnvenutD  CuolaJo  and  CiiaUnw  da  Ctrti,  uid  fail 
tit  of  jKopo  SuHvioB.  The  Bramaalina  ol  Vutri,  IT  fac 
euued  it  tH,  worked  [or  Pope  Nkalai  V.  betireea  145a  tod 

tDABBZ,  FRAKCISCO  (ii^i6ij),  Sfaaiib  tkolocLiB  4nd 
pkiloupher,  vu  boni  U  Gniuda  on  tbe  slli  of  Jaauuy  1S481 
utd  educated  u  SilunoiiCB.  Influenced  by  (hs  Jauil  Jokn 
RamicH  be  entered  liie  Society  of  Jesui  in  1564^  jwd  alter 
teachini  philnacipli/  at  Segovia,  taught  Ibeology  at  Valladolid, 
at  Atcala,  at  Salamasca,  and  at  Rome  tuicruivtly.  Alter 
takinf  hi)  dnctoraie  at  Evoca,  he  niu  named  by  Philip  U 
pnndpal  proEeuni  ol  lbcoto|Q'  at  C«mibra-  Suarei  may  be  con- 
lidcred  almoit  tbe  lait  eminent  lepreWDUIive  of  gcboluticiun 
In  philoiaphicil  doctrine  he  adhcied  to  a  madcnle  ThoDuun. 
On  the  queition  ol  univeisali  he  endeavoured  in  steer  a 
middle  coune  txtunn  tbe  paotheisiially  iodioed  Raliua  at 
Duns  Sratui  and  the  citieme  norainalism  of  Wilbam  of  Ocoun. 
Tbe  only  veritable  and  real  uoily  ia  the  world  of  eiistenca  ii 
the  individual,  to  asacrt  thai  tbe  univenal  eiiiti  Kpantdy 
u  parltni  vould  be  to  leduce  imlivjdnils  to  mere  acridenta 
of  one  indivisible  lona.  Suarez  raaiataioi  thai,  though  the 
humarity  ol  Sociatei  does  Bot  differ  from  that  of  Plato,  yet 
■hey  do  not  constitute  rcaliur  one  and  tbe  same  humaniiy;  there 


Philip  01.  that  ha  aboDht  haihonr  fa  hia  doniobBt  a 
deduedenenqrof  the  thnne  and  majesty  of  khi^  SuaruUved 
a  very  humble  and  ampfa  lile.  He  died  after  a  few  dayi*  iUnesa 
CD  the  a^th  of  September  161  j  at  Lisbon. 
The  concetcd  wmki  of  Sianx  lnv>  been  printed  at  Malui  aad 
yoni  (i«]o).  at  Venice  (I740>i7]i},  at  Beoncon  (iSsft-iUa)  and 
...  ihe  collKiion  o(  ihe  AbbTMigne.  HiTliirbu  teen  written  by 
i>n:hamp«  tVita_Fr.  Saareiii,  PaiAjn^n,  l6jl).    The  chief  modem 
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.....  lUl),  and  Stackl'a  CnctvU 
lUr  fiihJafiit  ia  UuulaUiri,  ilE  6u  m- 

tUBIACO  <anc  SmtlatlKiim),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pnvinos 
Rome,  f  P3m  which  it  is  47  m-  £.  by  rail,  picturesquely  aituatfld 
1  tbe  light  bank  of  the  Anio.  ijjg  ft.  above  " 

«ci).  7076  Itown).  SaHi  (commune).  It  bai 
,  iper-milb.  Subliqueum  was  so  called  from  it 
the  three  ani£dal  laka  consWKCed  in  the  gorge  of  t 
iqucduct  of  the  Anio  V 
;nd  of  the  bwcst  of  the 
ifa|M  of  Tadtm).    On  tbe  banki  ol  this  lake  Ncio  co 

'  the  tEmabu  of  whldi  was  touBd  the  beautiful  bead- 
of  a  yaulh  kneeling,  now  in  tbe.  Muaco  delle  Terma 
Then  Is  BO  mention  of  the  villa  alter  Nero's  time 
The  lakes  giaduaUy  ceased  to  exist  owing  to  tlie  action  of  tb( 
Anio,  the  last  dam  beini  washed  away  In  1305.  In  494  SI 
Benedict  retired  to  this  ipot,  then  already  dcaetted,  and  took  np 
his  abode  a*  a  hetmjt  in  a  cave  (Sacro  Spena)  above  Ihe  lakes  of 
like  Anio.  In  505,  probably,  ha  fonnded  the  61st  of  hia  twelve 
mousteiiea,  cnrnpleting  their  number  belweto  5to  and  jig, 
when  be  went  to  Cassino.  Tbe  chronicles  state  that  the  prindpal 
raocastery  was  devastated  by  the  Lombaids  in  doi,  and  rebuilt 
■    -    ■        ■   liltlofou; .    ..  . 


.^ lus."    In  theology.  Suares  atucbed  himself 

to  tbe  doctrine  of  Luis  Molina,  tbe  criebrated  Jesuit  professor  ol 
Evora,  Molina  Iried  to  ie<«adle  the  doctiinc  of  predestination 
with  the  freedom  of  tbe  bumsa  will  by  saying  that  Ihe  pre- 
destination Is  consequent  upon  Cod's  {orekcowledge  of  the  free 
determination  of  man's  will,  which  is  therefore  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  fact  of  such  predestination.  Soarei  aideavauied  ' 
reconcile  this  view  with  Ihe  coore  ortbodoi  doctrines  0C1  . 
efficacy  of  grace  and  special  election.  mainLaining  that,  though  all 
share  in  an  absolutely  sufficient  grace,  there  is  granted  t 
elect  a  grace  which  is  so  adapted  to  their  peculiar  disposition* 
and  drcuqistances  that  ihey  infallibly,  though  at  the  same  time 
quite  Iieely,  yield  ihemselves  to  its  influence.  This  media'  ' 
tyitcm  was  known  by  the  name  ol  "  congruism."  Sua 
probably  more  important,  however,  as  a  philosophical  jurisi 
aa  a  tbeolc^ian  or  inetapfaysician.  In  bis  extensive 
Traclalm  dt  let^ui  tc  da  It^^'Mit  (rcfiiinted,  London.  1679) 
be  i>  to  some  extent  the  precursor  of  Crotlus  and  Samuel  Pulen- 
doif.  Though  his  method  is  througboot  scholastic  he  coven 
tbe  >anie  ground,  and  Crotius  speaks  o(  him  in  lerais  ol  high 
respect.  The  fundameDtal  position  of  the  work  is  that  all 
le^alative  as  well  aa  all  paternal  power  is  derived  from  God, 
and  that  the  authority  of  every  law  resolves  itself  Into  His. 
Suarei  refutes  the  pitiiarchal  theory  of  government  and  tbe 
divine  right  ol  kings  founded  upon  it— doctrines  popular  at  that 
time  in  England  and  to  some  extent  on  the  CooliaenL  Powet 
by  its  very  nature  belongs  10  no  one  man  but  to  a  multitude 
of  men ',  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  since  all  men  are  bom  equal 
It  haa  been  pointed  out  that  this  accords  well  witb  tbe  Jesuit 
policy  of  depredating  tbe  toyal  wbile  eialting  the  papal  pteroga- 
tive  But  Snares  is  much  more  motieraie  on  Ibis  point  than  ■ 
wcilcT  Uke  MarianSi  spiMOiiDiating  to  the  modern  view  of  the 
lights  of  ruler  and  ruled  In  idij.  at  Ihe  instigation  ol  Pope 
Paul  V  ,  Suarea  wrote  a  treatise  dedicated  to  the  Cbiistiio  princes 
of  Europe,  entitled  Defaait  coAtlitBi.  fidii  ccMra  antliiaiut 
utfaa  efTOT9t.  This  was  directed  against  the  oath  of  allcgi 
which  James  I.  eiacted  fiom  bis  subjects.  James  caused 
be  bnmcd  by  the  commcra  hangman,  and  forbade  its  pe 
under  tlw  severest  penalties,  complaining  faklerly  at  the  1 
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first  BUI  ben  tic 

LAb  ptnuijUalii  of  tbe  ^l  ol  vesL 
10  the  monaalery  of  S.  Silvester,  S. 
and  to  tbe  cbuich  of  SS.  Cosmas  1 
ptobably  that  at  the  Sacra  Speco.  1 
in  its  possessions  by  Pope  Gieaoty  I.*  1 
bad  by  tbe  lotb  cenluiy  very  a 
with  feuUl  jurisdiction  eouraeraKd  in  se 
hnl  dating  from  916,  and  an  iMcriptloB  d  lej^  (d.  J  . 
lUblutnH.Rome^iigi).  The  churcb  dedicated  to  S-Sdwlastki, 
S.  Benedict's  sist^,  was  erected  In  qSi,  afpnding  to  an  inscrip- 
tion b^loo^rig  ton  later  date,  but  ca/ved -upon  a  slab  decorated 
witb  reliefs  of  tbe  end  of  the  Bth,  or  the  hrginning  of  the  gtb. 

In  Io{^  tbe  church  was  restored  and  a  a 
still  eiists;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ijth  ce 
iriiuill  in  the  Gothic  style.  Other  buiklin^  gr 
the  dmsier  on  the  right  b  a  fine  Romanesque  aicaded  court  anlli 
twisted  columaa  and  mosaics,  the  south  side  ol  which  was  con- 
structed by  Lorcneo,  tho  £rst  of  Ibe  family  of  the  Coamatl,  early 
in  the  ijth  century,  while  the  olher  tbiee  sides  are  due  to  bb 
son  Jacopo  and  Ii-  Jacopo's  sous  Luca  and  Jacapo,  who  worked 
herein  Ibctimeol  the  abbot  Laudo  (1117-1143)-  The  irregular 
atrium  in  front  of  the  dninb  is  pnlMbly  contemporary  with  its 
reconstruction  in  the  Gothic  style  about  ri74,  while  tbe  outer 
coDit  dates  Irom  tbC  end  of  the  i6ih  ceotory.  The  church,  with 
the  Biceptioii  of  the  ompanile,  was  moderniied  in  ijji-ijjy. 
Tbe  right  of  the  monks  to  elect  Iheit  own  abbot,  who  bad  by  that 
time  obtained  a  position  of  gi        ' 


impanile  built,  wfakb 


tion  handed  over  to  the  Spanish  raiHinal,  Giovanni  Torquemada. 
For  the  whole  of  the  i6th  century  il  was  in  the  hands  ol  the 
Colonna  family,  who  were  commendatoria  of  It.  During  the 
17th  ceatniy,  the  Bsrberini  held  il,  bot  In  I7S3  Benedict  XIV. 
•epntated  the  spiritual  and  temporal  domiDlons,  placing  the 
latter  nnder  officials  directly  dependent  on  Ibe  fiapacy.  The 
coDunendatorie*  were  a*  a  rule  cardinals.  As  regards  monastic 
discipline,  the  abbey  bad  since  1514  been  subject  to  the  rule  c4 
MoUc  Caa^o,  and  it  was  only  in  1S7S  that  it  regained  from 
'  iThe  bun  ei  596  attributed  to  Um  i^ hcmver, now nconlsed 
as  apocryphal 
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Piin  IX.  it*  independence  ud  beOK  to  lutoaamiHu  csngie- 
gAlJon-  Anxaldpamuruand  Ornnd  Schwcm2iciiD,  twDGcruuD 
Cfdduttia.  Kt  up  here  The  fint  piioUnE  prcu  in  tUly,  lnuiii| 
u  editffln  ol  Dddiiiu  (146;),  followed  by  one  o(  Ciena  (1465) 
kndof  L«ctiDtliH(i46s).  Copies  ol  the  LacUntiui,  a<  Ihe  Augu»- 
tine  oi  nbt.  iihkh  wu  piobably  pristcd  not  here  but  in  Roine. 
whither  the  printen  nugntcd  m  thit  yat,  ud  ol  othi 


Still  D 


liU,  dating, 


tt  (be  nonuieiy  of  lite  Sifro  Speco,  higher 
it  would  Kem,  from  the  gth  century,  thongn  uiue  earuer 
than  the  ijth  lenulns.  The  Grolta  del  Pulon  conulni  some 
Inxna  of  the  gth  cemuiy.  while  the  Sacro  Spcco,  occiveol 
St  Benedict,  coniuna  iracoa  ol  the  ijth,  ud  90  doe*  the  lotiei 
diurch.  Ihe  Utter  having  been  dcoonted  in  the  &t*I  twealy  j-ean 
of  the  Ijth  cantuiy,  ud  In  part  lepalntcd  in  the  Utter  half  of 
(he  ume  century  by  u  olherwije  unknomi  muter  Coniohu. 
The  upper  diurch  conlain*  scene*  fnim  the  Uie  of  Chrltt  by  an 
unknown  Sienese  muter  of  Ihe  end  oE  the  14th  century,  to  whom 
b  also  atuibutibte  a  renuukible  fresco  ol  the  tiiumpji  of  death, 
on  the  (tain  Erom  the  tower  church  to  the  Cappella  del  Paitoci, 
and  some  ijtb-^enluiy  arork,  and  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Gregory  a 
remarkable  portrait  oi  Si  Francii  of  Auial  (who  vu  perhaps 
btrein  iiiS),  picbably  painted  belore  i»S,  ailt  lacks  the  halo 
ud  the  stigmata.  The  whole  group  al  buildings  is  constructed 
■fainst  Ihe  rocky  aides  of  the  gorge,  part  of  ' 

PJii»VL,  !> 

It  is  crowned  by 

See  P.  Epdi,  G.  Glovannani.  F.  Heraiuin^  V.  Federfct,  /  ifawf 
liri  di  Sniiiiia  (Rome,  1904];  A.  Calanmi,  VAmau  (Benuno, 
1906J.  (T.  As.) 

SDBDIFEirDATIOir,  in  En^ish  law,  the  pnctic«  by  wbkh 
tenuis,  holding  land  under  the  king  or  other  luperioi  lord, 
carved  out  in  Ihcir  turn  by  subletling  or  alienaliag  1  part  ol 
their  lands  new  and  diilinct  lenurei.  The  teuau  were  tenned 
"  mesne-lorda."  with  regard  lo  thoM  holding  (rom  Ibcm,  llie 
immediate  tenant  being  tenant  in  eafilt.  The  loweK  (cnaat  ol 
all  was  the  Ireeholdei,  or.  as  he  was  )aiBelliiie*  termed  tenant 
paravail.  The  Croan,  who  in  theory  owned  all  land*,  was  lord 
paramount.'  The  great  lords  looked  with  diisatisfaction  on  the 
increase  ol  such  subl^urcs.  Accordingly  in  1190  a  sutute  wta 
passed,  Quia  tmftsfts,  which  allowed  the  tenant  to  ajicnate 
whenever  be  pleased,  but  the  alienee  or  person  to  whom  he 
granled  wa.i  to  hold  ihe  land  not  ol  the  alienor  but  of  the  same 
immediaU  lord,  and  by  the  same  lervicei  as  the  alienor  held  it 
before.    (See  further,  MiSOR.) 

BUBJECnVUM.  a  phUasophica]  term,  applied  [n  geneni 
to  all  theories  which  lay  Mrest  on  the  purely  menial  sides  ol 
eiperience  (q>poacd  to  objeclivism.  In  the  narrowest  tenie 
■ubjectivism  goe*  10  the  logical  eitreme  of  denying  that  oiitid 
on  know  obiects  al  all  (cf.  Soupsesm).  The  doctrine  originates 
In  the  (acl  that  the  most  elcmenuiy  psychic*  phenomena  pre- 
■uppose  in  addition  to  the  data  of  the  senses  (which  as  such  are 
momentary)  a  combining  action  of  the  mind.  (See  iDEAUSk.) 

SDBLByaAS.  PIERRE  (i6<»-i74!)),  French  painter,  wasJnm 
■I  Uife  (Card)  in  1694.  He  left  France  for  Italy  in  1718,  having 
carried  off  the  fraud  prit.  He  there  painted  for  the  Canons  of 
Asti  "  Christ's  Visit  to  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  " 
(Louvre,  engraved  by  Subleyras  himself),  a  large  work,  which 
made  his  reputalion  and  procured  bis  admission  Into  the  Academy. 
of  St  Luke.  Cardinal  Vnlenli  Gonzaga  next  obtained  for  him 
the  order  for  "  Saint  Basil  and  the  Emperor  Valens  "  (small 
study  in  Louvie),  whidi  was  eiccuted  in  mosaic  for  St  Peter's. 
Benedict  XIV.  ud  all  the  princes  of  Rome  sat  to  him.  and  the 
pope  himself  commanded  two  great  paintings — the  "  Marriage 
of  Si  Catherine  "  and  the  "  Ecstasy  of  St  Camilla  "-^hich  lie 
idaced  iu  hi*  private  apartments.  Subleyras  shows  greater 
iwUvidnality  in  his  curioui  genre  pictures,  which  he  produced 
In  conildirable  number  (Louvie).    In  his  illustration*  ol  La 

and  oJ.kUMi,  signilying  the  higbcu  and  lowtn,  mpectlnly. 


le  rdatlon  to  the  maden  a 


Eihausted  by  o^ 

but  relumed  to  Kome  at  tne  end  01  a  leu 

(May  18.  i74g)      His  wife,  the  celebrated  ir 

Mana  Felice  Tibaldi,  was  sislcr  to  the  wife  of  TrfowUi^. 

KIBUMB(LaI  niWiffu,culied). in leithelk*,  aieim applied 
to  the  quality  of  ttanscendant  greatness,  whether  physical.  nKHal. 
inlrilectual  or  artistic  It  is  ^ledally  used  for  1  greatness  with 
which  nothing  else  can  be  compared  and  which  li  beyimd  all 
pouibihty  of  calculation  or  measurement  Piydiologically 
the  eftecl  of  the  peitepiian  of  the  subbme  Is  a  feeling  of  awe  o< 
belplessnen.  The  6n\  study  of  the  value  of  the  sublime  is  the 
treatise  ascribed  to  Longuiui  (f  e).  On  ihe  SiMimi  (siricily 
nvl  E^wi)  Burke  and  Kant  both  inveKigtled  ihe  subject 
(cf  Burke's  Eiray  m  Me  SuKiiM  a«d  jBomii/a/,  17J6)  and  both 
distioguisbed  the  iDbbmc  from  the  beautifuL  I^ter  niien 
(end  to  include  the  nibbme  in  ihe  beauiilui  (see  Aestketii^). 

■QBLnilMAL  SELF.    The  phrase  "subliminal  sell,"  wfaick 
is  one  [hat  baa  figured  largely  of  recent  years  in  discuss' 
the  problenu  of  *'  Psychical  Research,"  owes  its  wide  ci 
10  the  writings  of  F.  W.  H  Klyers,  especially  to 
work  Hiitia*  FavnuUiiy  snd  ill  lurmat  g/  £«dily  Dtatii     II 

which  two  senses  are  often  confused  in  a  way  very  dctri> 
mental  to  clear  Ihinking-  In  the  stricter  usage  the  phrase 
implies  the  peculiar  conception  of  human  personality  cspourbded 
at  great  length  and  with  a  wealth  of  learning  and  eloquence  by 
Myers;  it  stands  for  u  hypolhcBS  which  seemed  lo  its  author  la 
bi^  almost  all  the  strange  facts  he  and  his  associates  observed, 
*a  *«n  a*  many  atlefed  fiKU  whose  reality  dill  lemains  in  dis- 
pute, under  one  idMoie  of  ciplaoation  and  to  bring  then  ibo 
inlo  inltlhglbk  nblkni  with  the  body  of  generally  accepted 
scieatific  principle*.  But  tbe  phrase  "  Subliminal  Self  "  b  now 
often  used  by  those  who  do  not  fully  accept  Myen'i  hypoiheas, 
as  a  convenieni  beading  to  whldi  to  refer  all  the  lads  of  many 
different  kind*  that  seem  to  imply  subconscious  or  uncoBscioui 
meotal  openilons.  This  article  i*  only  concerned  to  eipouiid 
tlie  meatdag  of  the  phrase  as  it  was  employed  by  Hyen.  and 
it  I*  much  to  be  wished  that  it  should  only  be  used  in  Ihii 

and  of  Ednatd  v«a 
played  a  great  part  as  a  meta- 
physical principle  e^ilanatory  of  the  phenomena  of  the  life  and 


ion*.  Tbe  predominut  tendency  was  to  regard  as  the  issue  ol 
■n  or  of  "  uncttucious  cerebration  " 
seemed  to  take  place  independently 
and  volition  of  the  subject,  oea  if  iboae 
movement*  seemed  to  be  of  an  intelligent  and  purposcM 
character.  This  attitude  towards  the  nibconsdous  is  nil 
majnlalocd  by  some  of  the  more  strictly  orthodoa  scicntisl*; 
but  It  it  now  very  widely  accepted  that  we  must  recogniie  is 
some  sense  the  reality  of  subconsdoumes*  or  of  sublinind 
psychical  process.  The  conception  of  a  limtn  (ihreaboM)  of 
ccuiscioQsneas,  separating  subconscious  or  Bubliminal  pxy^ical 
process  from  supraliminal  or  conscious  psychical  proces, 
figured  prommcntly  in'tbe  woil*  of  G.  T.  Fechncr,  the  [athn 
of  ptycho-pbysic*,  and  by  him  wa*  made  widely  familiar. 
FccliDcr  sought  to  prove  that  a  aensoty  itlmulus  too  fe^le  t* 
aHccl  consciousness  produce*  nevetthelets  a  psychical  effect 
which  remains  below  tire  threshold  ol  coosdousDesi,  and  be  tried 
to  show  ground  for  believing  in  the  edsteno  of  a  van  lealm  c4 
lucfa  suUiminal  psychical  processes.  But  bis  argument*,  loandrd 
thou^  they  were  on  epoch-making  ezperioent*,  have  tailed 
to  carry  conviction:  and  it  1*  in  tbe  main  on  other  grvmiA 
than  those  adduced  by  Fechnei  that  the  realiiy  ot  m 
mcLlal  opeiatioa  wl '  '  '    '        "  '      ' 
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ntGmhnI  h  new  fomlb'  utadllnL  Dnring  the  hu  qautcr 
of  the  t^  Mfld  Um  opeitiiif  ytaa  lA  the  aoth  cealury,  Ibnc  tmo 
beea  tccunuUud  ■  mua  o£  otueivitxHis  Khkli  w&cot,  ia  the 
opinion  ef  nuDy  of  tboK  bat  qaaUAsl  to  jud^^  to  atablbfa  tli« 
nalily  ct  ixncoMi  whkb  apns  tkanidva  in  puipoMiul 
tctioni  ud  whkta  btti  all  tlia  muki  tnin  which  «e  art  >ccu*- 
tointd  to  inicr  cnvdouB  cognitioci  ud  vDliliooi  but  «J  wbich 
ncvtnheku  tbe  subject  or  nonml  penonality  hu  no  knoiHeilKr 
a  amieaen  othec  tban  wacb  it  nay  bo  (IiubI  by  any  MOHid 
pcmo  obMiring  Ui  utkoi. 

Among  tbc  iiiiiiiiiiiiliil  isdnioit  UriUng  ol  ladi  nuuleitt^ 
lions  ia  the  '^  tulomatk  vriting  "  which  »  couidenhJe  jsoportion 
of  normal  penotM  uc  cqwbk  c(  pnidudng,  A  penon  who  bu 
liiit  power  may  ait  abaotbed  Id  leading  oi  in  coDvamtioD,  while 
his  hand  produces  written  words  or  sentence*,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  uniil  he  atlerwanlt  reads  them.  The  muter  lo  wrilien 
aia  fcan  Illegibly  scrawled  Fragmci 


words  and  i 
Irequemly   t 


scbque. 


e  oth< 


itomiticnlly "  writing  hand  can  be  induced  lo 
lUigible  replies  to  qustiooi  whispered  or  oihenrisc  put 
bject  in  such  a  way  aa  not  to  dn*  his  attention  [rom 
lAJcct  or  topic  with  whicb  il  seemi  10  be  fully 


previously  known  to  the  lubjecl  but  whicb  he  b  unable  to 
recollect  by  any  voluntary  effort.  And .  in  rare  cases  the 
matter  written  seema  to  imply  knowledge  or  cipadtica  which 
the  subject  was  not  believed  to  possess  eiihet  by  himsell 
or  by  h^  Irienda.  Otber  aclioDS,  including  conoecLed  speech, 
Buy  be  produced  in  a  sindlir  (ijbion,  and  in  the  last  case 
the  sabica  hean  and  undeisunds  tbe  HFord*  utiered  [mm  hi* 
own  nwuth  in  the  same  way  only  IS  thou  from -the  mouth 
o(  another  person.  "  Tab!e.tflling,"  "  planchelle-wiiling,"  and 
the  various  similar  modes  of  ,qicUiBg  out  by  the  lid  of  a 
code  intelligible  repUc*  to  question*,  which  have  long  been 
cumnt  in  spinliitic  circle*  and  whicb,  by  those  who  practise 
Ihem,  are  often  regarded  as  the  <q>erationi  of  disembodied 
intelligence*,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  dais  of  process. 
In  extreme  cases  the  manifeslatiosa  of  such  su^Koiucious  ot 
(better)  co-conscious  operationa  are  so  [rtquent.  eahibil  so 
much  continuity  and  eipresa  ao  clearly  a  train  of  thought,  pur- 
pou  and  memory,  that  they  compel  u*  to  infer  an  organized 
person&lity  of  which  they  are  tbe  expression;  such  are  the  case* 
ol  double  or  multiple  consdousneas  or  personality.  Very  similar 
manlfeatalion*  of  a  "  co-coniciouineis  "  may  be  produced  in  a 
considerable  pioportion  of  apparently  normal  peisoos  by  means 
of  poet-hypnotic  suggestion;  as  when  suggestions  are  made  during 
hypnoais,  'Hhich  afterward*  Ibe  subject  carries  out  without  being 
aware  of  the  actions,  or  of  the  signals  m  response  to  which  he  *cts, 
and  without  any  awareness  or  remembrance  o(  the  nature  of  the 
tuggestions  made  lo  him.  The  more  sober-minded  of  tbeiDveili- 
gator*  of  these  phenomena  have  sougbl  lo  display  all  such  caiea 

cable  by  tbe  principle  of  cerebral  dissociation  (see  Hvtnoiuu): 
the  more  adventumui,  concentrating  their  atteatioa  on  tbe 
more  extreme  inslimces,  regard  all  such  manifcsIallDns  as  in- 
atance*  of  tbe  possesion  and  control  (pirliil  or  complete)  of  the 
organiim  of  one  penon  by  the  spirit  or  soul  olanol her.  generally 
■  deceued  person,  Myers's  hypotbesis  o(  the  lubliminat  self 
was  a  brilliant  attempt  tofoUow  a  middle  way  In  Ihe  explanation 
of  these  Btnnge  case*,  to  reconcile  the  two  kind)  of  eiplanation 
witb  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  into  line  with 
these  otber  alleged  facts  of  perplexing  character,  especially 
veridical  balludnstlani  (3.1.),  various  types  of  communication 
at  a  disUPCe  (see  TELiPATBi),and  all  the  more  striking  iniunres 
of  the  operation  ot  auggcslicHi  and  of  hypnon*.  iiKluding  the 
exaltation  of  the  powers  a(  the  senset,  al  Ibe  mrotMy  ud  ol 
control  over  tbe  organic  processel. 

Mycn  conceived  the  soul  o(  man  a*  capable  of  existing 
independently  of  the  body  in  some  auper-lerTeslrial  or  eilra- 
terrene  realm.  He  regarded  our  normal  mental  life  aa  only 
•  vEiy  partial  expression  of  tbc  eqndtlea  of  the  soul,  ao  much 


only  aa  can  mtidfen  fivK  Ihnogh  tbe  hnman  brain.  He 
reffirded  the  brain  aa  still  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  Ita 

thcmaterial  world.    So  mnch  ol  the  life  cj  the  soul  as  fails  lo 
organic  life  through  ita 

e  threshold  ^  coudousneaa  and  is  said  to 
cooititute  Ur  subUminaJ  self,  Tbe  aubliminal  kI!  as  thus  con- 
ceived would  be. better  described  u  Ibe  tubUminil  part  of  the 
self,  a  port  which  surpasses  the  supialimitial  or  normal  coosciouB 
aelf  to  aa  Indehnitdy  great  degiee  as  regards  its  lutge  of  psychical 
faculties.  It  was  further  conceived  as  being  in  touch  wilh  a 
realm  of  psychical  force*  fnin  which  it  ia  able  to  dmw  supplies 
ol  energy  which  it  infosea  into  tbe  orgDOism.  normally  in  limited 
quantitiea,  but,  in  eaccptjonally  favourable  dccumatancea,  in 
great  fioods,  which  foe  the  time  being  raise  the  mental  operatloBS 
and  the  powert  i>f  the  mind  over  the  body  to  an  abnooiully 
hi^  leveL 
It  ia  a  leading  feature  of  Ihia  pmtean  conception,  that  luvy  of 
Lbnormal  mental  marufeatations  that  have  commonly  bccD 


I  Dim 


Dial  or 


tion  are  by  ita  aid  hrought  in 
are  by  ciHnmon  consent  of  an  unusually  high  type,  the  intuition* 
of  geniu*,  tbc  outburst*  of  inspired  poesy,  tbe  emotiohal  fervour 
or  the  ecstasy  that  carries  tbe  martyr  triumphantly  through 
the  severest  trials,  Ihe  enthusissm  that  enables  the  human 
organism  to  carry  thrxnjgh  incredible  labour*.  Myers's  hypothns 
thus  boldly  inverts  the  dominint  view,  which  sees  in  all  depar- 
tures from  tbe  normal  symptoms  of  weakness  and  degeneracy 
and  which  Reeks  to  bring  genius  And  ecstasy  down  to  the  level  of 
madness  and  hysteria^  the  hypothesis  of  the  subliminal  aclf  seek* 
'-to  level  up,  rather  than  to  level  down,  and  to  display  many  of 
these  deparlurer  from  normal  mental  life  a*  being  of  Ihe  aan>e 
nature  as  the  operations  of  genius,  as  being,  in  common  wilh 
these,  uprushes  of  tlie  subliminal  self,  which  temporarily  acquires 
a  more  complete  control  of  the  organism  and  therefore  achieve* 
at  such  time*  a  more  complete  expression  ol  ili  powcn.  And 
these  rare  disf^ys  of  subliminal  capacities  are  held  to  foreshadow 
the  further  course  of  mental  evolution,  to  afford  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  higher  plane  on  whicb  the  mind  of  man  may  habitually  and 
normally  live,  if  further  evolullon  of  the  nervous  lyslem  shall 
render  il  a  teas  inadequate  medium  for  the  exercise  of  the 
spiritual,  jacvltiei  and  for  the  inSui  of  the  psychical  energie* 
whicb  at  preaenl,  owing  10  its  Imperfections,  arofor  the  most 
pari  latent  or  confined  lo  the  subliminal  self. 

This  bold-ind  far-teaching  hypothesis  haa  not  up  to  the 
present  time  been  accepted  by  any  coiaiderable  niunber  of  pro- 
fessional psychologists,  Ihou^  its  author's  great  literary  power 
has  secured  for  him  a  respectful  hearing.  The  comparative 
indifference  shown  lo  it  by  the  sdentlSc  and  philosophical  world 
must  be  ascribed  to  considerations  of  two  kind*.  In  the  first 
place,  il  is  tightly  felt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  alleged 
lads  which  it  is  designed  to  explain  are  not  yet  supported  by 
evidence  of  such  a  nature  as  wairanti  an  unreserved  acceptance 
of  Ihera.  Secondly,  even  il  further  Investigations  of  the  type 
ol  those  carried  on  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  shtniJd 
pmve  Myers's  belief  in  the  reality  ol  all  or  most  of  these  facta  lo 
have  been  well-founded,  there  will  reomin  difficulties  and  weak- 
nesses Intrinsic  to  Ihe  hypotbesis,  which  al  present  aeem  very 
serious.  In  addition  lo  all  the  great  difficulties  that  must  attscb 
to  any  conception  of  human  peisonalily  as  a  spiritual  entity 
capable  oi  exist  mg  independently  ol  tbe  body,  Myers's  conception 
raises  many  difhcullies  peculiar  to  itself,  the  chief  of  whicb  may 
be  briefly  indicated.  Firsl,  theionctpiion  of  the  relation  of 
the  subliminal  lo  the  normal  or  supraliminal  self  is  In  Myers's 
presentation  extremely  vacOlitbig  and  tmcerlain,  and  il  is 
probably  radically  Incapable  of  delinitian  and  consislcncy. 
Secondly,  two  alleged  supernormal  phenomena,  lo  Ihe  eStabli^- 
ment  of  whicb  "  psychical  research  "  has  been  devoted  most 
fnergeiicaily  and  (in  the  view  of  many  oflhewoikers)  witb  the 
greatest  success,  and  which  from  every  pohil  of  (riew  are  the 
pvm  Imponant  and  interesting,  are  supernormal  coDununicattoDS 
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toneD  tfac  livtng  (Ukpithy)  and  cammaniutian  bctvwB  the 
iad  uHl  Lhe  tivlog.  Noo,  il  dihei  oi  both  oi  tliac  moda  of 
connnuniatioD  iboiild  evcQluiily  pmve  m  be  IlcU  of  nitgie, 
Dcilhtr  wiU  need  ibe  faypoihou  a[  Ibe  lublimiosl  kU  for  its 
mplaoition.  Such  evidence  u  we  bavt  of  the  lilts  kind  of 
commniiiatian  ii  almost  wboUy  of  the  fonn  of  msugo  wiittao 
01  tpok.ta  by  entiucBd  peiiaai  (lee  Tiahce)  which  dum  to  be 
icat  by  ihe  souli  of  the  dead  to  frieadi  itill  living,  and  tbcK 
meuaget  (if  they  ais  what  Iheydaim  to  be)  imply,  and  were  beld 
by  Myer*  hiioKlf  to  Imply,  pooewoa  or  conlioJ  of  the  btaui 
«( the  Uvtai  iBMliaro  by  lhe  uul  of  the  dead  who  Imusuli  the 
Dieuage.  Both  pheoomen*  need,  ihea,  for  their  eiplaoatioii 
viy  Ibe  tWQ  great  aMunptiont— Gnl,  ihat  the  loul  ■  an  cnlily 
optble  of  diiembodled  exbtence;  Koond,  that  in  iti  paycbo- 
phyijcal  iDleiactkini  any  toul  U  not  ittlctly  conhned  to  intei- 
action  with  ana  paitkolai  bnin. 

The  thiid  great  ilifBculty  ii  o(  an  emotional  ordei.  AUihe 
laboiioua  reieirch  whose  rttutls  Myen  has  aought  to  hinnoniie 
by  meant  el  his  anucptiaa  «l  tbe  "  tubUmioal  edf  "  hai  been 


iniiiated  and  MWrined  by  Ibe  dcriie  of  pMvfaf  th»  —ilinil 
emtHKe  of  the  biunaa  pcnoDilily  after  tbe  death  eil  the  body- 
But,  if  Myen'»  doctrine  it  tioe.  (bit  rticta  atrtina  tha  dcuh  d 
the  body  ia  not  the  normal  idtconadoaa  penonaUty  of  a  laai 
inch  Bi  ia  luunra  and  valued  by  hii  fiienda,  but  a  pcnmaUiy  d 
which  tliis  Donnal  pcnooality  ia  but  a  ~  ' 
ment:andit        

cooiinuity  aa  obtain*  n 
lattifacdon  >' 

JDittfy  and-eitabliih. 


5eeF,W.H.MyRa,JT«aiiJ  _, 

Deal*  (in  ed.,  London,  looji  lad  ed..  abridnd  aad  ei&ed  by  L.  IL 
MonoB  Prince,  rtj  Cuwialiaa  if  a  PinB- 


as 


Myen.  I^ndon,  1907) ;  MonoB  Prince.  niDiiitdalumifai'tnt 
alily  (London,  1906] :  I.  JaKrow,  Tlf  SnUmdtui  (Londoii,  igul 
See  olio  many  oaper*  by  various  hands  in  Proatdiitia  ml  tk  Soeidt 
for  Piycliial  Aiartk.  nperlilly  in  pan  livL,  vol.  ivuL.  aad  tli 
literature  rclerrnl  10  uade  Tuwc  (W.  UcD.) 
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